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"Every  man’s  proper  mansion-house,  and  home,  being  the  theater  of  liis  hospitality,  the  seate  of  selfe-fruition,  the  comfortublest  part 
of  his  own  life,  the  noblest  of  bis  sonnes  inheritance,  a kinde  of  private  princedoiiie,  nay,  to  the  possessors  tliereof,  an  ejdtoine  of  the 
whole  world,  may  well  deserve,  by  these  attributes,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  master,  to  be  decently  and  delightfully  adorned.” 

-A-rchitecture  can  want  no  commendation,  where  there  are  noble  men,  or  noble  niiudes.”  SiB  IIeery  ^Votton. 

"Our  English  word  To  Build  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  BylSan,  to  confirm,  to  establish,  to  make  firm  and  sure  and  fast,  to  consolidate, 
to  strengthen;  and  is  applicable  to  all  other  things  as  well  as  to  dwelling-places.” Diversions  of  Pulley. 

"Art  shows  us  man  as  he  can  by  no  other  means  be  made  known.  Art  gives  us  ‘nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares,’— furnishing  objects  by 
the  contemplation  of  which  we  are  taught  and  exalted,— and  so  are  ultimately  led  to  seek  beauty  in  its  highest  form,  which  is  Goodness.” 
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ACCIDENTS  to  person  and  property,  C69,  6S9, 
716,  885  j fall  of  a bridge  on  Forest  of  Dean 
Central  Railway,  791 ; fall  of  a bridge  on  Great 
Northern  Railway,  809;  fall  of  an  iron  bridge 
at  York,  689,  7U5,  752,  823;  fail  of  a new 
building  in  Clapham-road,  135  ; fall  of  Chiches- 
ter tower,  134;  fall  of  a floor,  Isle  of  Dogs, 
809 ; fall  of  floors,  &c.,  at  Stranraer,  847 ; fall 
of  houses  in  Old  Kent-road,  722;  fall  of  railway 
arches  at  Manchester,  662;  fall  of  a tenement 
at  Edinburgh,  see  “Edinburgh;”  Fleet  sewer, 
130;  on  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway, — 
payment  of  servants,  617 
Acoustic  properties  of  rooms,  469,  578 
Action  for  damages  against  the  Marble  Mills,  130 
Actions,  architects’,  see  “Architects’  actions” 
Adelphi  theatre,  new,  810 
Address  on  current  topics,  Mr.  Tite’s,  766,  782 
Air-sped  parcels,  524 
Agricultural  hall,  Islington,  653,  771 
Aldershott  camp,  483,  511 

Alliance,  proposed  architectural : Northern  Archi- 
tectural Association,  129;  scheme  for,  308 
Alnwick,  new  public  room  for,  848 
Altar  slabs,  647,  682,  699,  715,  735,  761,  777,  785 
Altar  slabs,  St.  Cross,  Winchester,  647 
American  implements,  265 
Amusements,  popular,  changes  in,  73 
Ancient  lights,  417 
Antiquarian  Society,  Newcastle,  29 
Antiquaries,  Society  of, — early  books  at,  882 
Antiquities,  Scottish,  destruction  of,  90 
Antwerp  Artistic  Congress,  546,  573,  589,  605 
Apprenticeships,  660,  851 
Aquitaine,  an  architectural  journey  in,  207,  222 
Archjeological  Association,  British,  175,  524,  583; 

at  Exeter,  593,  606,  845,  877 
Archaeological  Institute,  181,  336;  Peterborough, 
Congress  of,  522 

Archaeological  Society,  Cambrian,  618 
Arcbmological  Society,  Glasgow,  265;  “Brasses” 
in  Scotland,  864 

Archa-ology,  Suffolk  Institute  of,  494 
Architect  (Au),  is  he  liable  for  extra  work,  670 
Architect  (The)  and  his  critic,  309 
“ Architect,”  what  is  an,  855,  884 
Architects,  a few  suggestive  thoughts  to,  477 
Architects’  actions,  570,  851,  885;  and  engineers’, 
450;  exceeding  stipulated  cost,  46;  fees  for 
certificates  for  building  leases,  184 
Architects  and  pupils,  149, 167 
Architects  and  the  Royal  Engineers,  529 
Architects  and  their  duties,  and  clerks  of  works 
and  their  duties,  792 
Architects’  Benevolent  Society,  175 
Architects’  charges,  670;  scMe  sanctioned  by 
Northern  Architectural  Association,  663 
Architects’  drawings,  the  ownership  of,  526 
Architects,  female,  254 

Architects,  important  to, — quantities,  extras,  812 
Architects,  indirect,  741 
Architects,  manufacturers  and,  723 
Architects,  and  Exhibition  building,  855,  884 
Architects,  payment  of ; and  of  physicians,  646  ; 
payment  to,  812;  payment  to,  and  competitions, 
851, — the  other  side  of  the  question,  866 
Architects’  plans, — Collier  v.  Reid,  416 
Architects’  responsibilities, — certificates,  690 
Architects,  Royal  Institute  of,  see  “Institute” 
Architects’  works,  interference  with,  — parish 
church,  Leeds,  777 

Architectural  accessories  of  sculpture,  696 
Architectural  Association,  44,  61,  90,  123,  181, 
282,  326,  359,  391,  427,  460,  528,  785,  819, 
864,  899;  arrangement  of  a gentleman’s  house, 
199;  conversazione,  751;  on  brickwork,  251 
Architectural  Association,  Edinburgh,  705 
Architectural  Association,  see  “Northern  ” 
Architectural  examination  question,  21,  39,  59 ; 
proceedings  at  Institute,  39,  457,  475,  781, 
811;  works  recommended  to  candidates  for,  477 
Architectural  Exhibition,  see  “ Exhibition” 
Architectural  Institute,  see  “ Institute  ” 
Architectural  Museum,  see  “ Museum  ” 
Architectural  practice,  on  entering,  857,  873 
Architectural  prizes, — Paris,  686 
Architectural  Publication  Society,  65,  409 ; “ The 
Dictionary  of  Architecture,”  65 
Architectural  sculpture,  432 


Architectural  Society:  Birmingham,  379;  Cam-' 
bridge,  785;  Chester,  882;  Glasgow,  804;! 
Leicester,  704,  846;  liincolnsbire,  415;  Liver- 
pool, 74,  106,  175, 211,  348,  288,  355,  460,  804, 
846, — Liverpool, — Furness  Abbey,  14, — closing  ! 
meeting,  342,  — the  strike,  717;  Manchester,  ■ 
80,  175,  361,  578,  396,  538;  Oxford,  396,—  ! 
Walter  de  Merton  as  architect,  201 ; Wor- 
cester, 705 

Architectural  Societies,  739 

Architectural  Study : present  position  of,  669  ; 

and  progress,  749  i 

Architectural  Union  Company,  845  ; law  costs,  865  ' 
Architectural  Works,  copyright  in,  415  | 

Architecture  and  Great  Exhibition  of  1862,  318 
Architecture  and  Music,  affinity  of  vigour  in,  752  ; 
Architecture  and  Painting,  a French  essay  on, 
575,  590,  606,  628,  657 

Architecture : and  the  Antwerp  Congress,  605  ; at  | 
Royal  Academy,  313;  dark  ages  of,  408,  424;  ' 
French,  693;  in  South-East  Africa,  397;  Lord 
Bacon  on,  685 ; military,  of  Middle  Ages,  542  ; - 
of  11th  century,  225,  246;  of  London,  298,  314 
Ardingly  Church,  Sussex,  771  i 

Art : and  philosophy,  625 ; in  Cork,  899 ; in 
England, — pioneers  of,  60 ; or  freedom  ? 417  j 
Art,  school  of;  see  “ School  of  Art”  , 

Art,  the  poetry  of,  115  : 

Art-designs  for  the  Great  Exhibition,  894  ' 

Art-education:  the  pleasures  of,  645;  and  schools! 
of  art,  709,  745;  advantages  of, — Society  for  [ 
Encouragement  of  Fine  Arts,  846 ; self,  836  I 
Art,  self-education  in, — How  shall  we  rise  ? 871  . 
Art-Union  of  London,  294;  premiums  offered  by, ; 
124 ; pictures  bought  by, — works  selected  by  ; 
prizeholders,  369 ; works  submitted  in  compe- 
tition for  premiums  offered  by,  510;  award  of 
premiums  by,  599;  and  schools  of  art,  681 
Artistic  Congress,  Antwerp,  546,  573,  589,  605 
Artistic  Copyright  bill,  426 
Artists  and  Kensington  Gardens,  499 
Artists’  Benevolent  Fund,  343 
Artists,  British,  Society  of,  233 
Artists,  Female,  Society  of,  90 
Arts,  fine,  see  “Flue  Arts” 

Arts  of  construction.  King’s  College,  804 
Arts,  works  on  the,  611 
Assize  Courts,  Reading,  646 
Asylum,  Merchant  Seamen’s  Orphan,  460 
Atkinson,  late  Thomas  Witlam, — Architectural 
History,  590 
Australian  news,  528 
Auvergne,  the  churches  of,  18,  35 
Avignon  Cathedral,  the  date  of,  218,  254 

BACON,  on  gardening  and  architecture,  685 
Banks,  Post-office  savings,  661 ; advantages  of.  885 
Bankside,  Southwark,  Lambeth,  changes  in,  824 
Barclay’s  dray  stops  the  way,  865 
Barracks  and  Hospitals,  commission  for  improving 
sanitary  condition  of,  390 
Barracks  and  hospitals,  construction  of,  499 
Barracks,  Brompton,  Chatham,  condition  of,  733 
Barry,  the  late  Sir  Charles : memorial  to,  265, 
542 ; and  Mr.  Cole,  857 
Bath  Mineral  Water  Hospital,  addition  to,  511 
Bath  school  of  art,  757 
Bath,  Turkish,  see  “Turkish  Bath” 

Baths  and  washhouses,  753 ; St.  James’s,  757 
Baths  old  and  new, — Queen  Anne’s  bath,  Endell- 
street.  Long-acre,  699 
Battle  of  books  in  City  of  London,  493 
Bayeux  and  Chichester  cathedrals,  on  the  opera- 
tions lately  carried  on  at,  367 
Beams,  260 
Belfast,  306,  430 

Berlin : messengers  at,  461 ; new  Victoria  theatre, 
443,473;  stoves,  495;  water-works,  595 
Bethnal-green,  dwellings  by  Miss  Coutts  in,  53  ; 

Big  Ben  and  the  little  ones,  120 
Birmingham  Architectural  Society,  379 
Birmingham  cemetery,  484 
Birmingham,  condition  of,  1 ; dirt  defended,  53 
Birmingham,  building  operations  at,  562 
Blackfrlars,  proposed  new  bridge  at,  633  ; cost  of  j 
and  of  Westminster  Bridge,  652  j 

Blakenball  church,  648  j 

Blenheim  Palace,  narrow  escape  of,  91 
Blind,  the,  15  | 


Blindness  in  connection  with  construction  of  dwell- 
ings and  peculiar  pursuits,  509 
Blumner,  Herr  Sigismund,  253 
Board  of  Works,  Metropolitan,  196,  535,  570,  686, 
791,  830,  848 ; contractors, — case  under  Build- 
ings Act,  GOO;  doings  of, — metropolitan  drain- 
age, &c.,  265 ; main  drainage  works,  97,  255, — 
report, — main  drainage  and  other  improve- 
ments, 635, — Southern  high-level  sewer, — pro- 
gress of,  60;  superintending  architect’s  salary, 
106, — resignation,  130,  167, — clecticm,  195 ; 
Thames  embankment,  716;  the  late  sewer, 
office  in  Greek-street,  Soho,  596 
Boat-building  by  machinery;  4-18 
Boiler  explosions,  715,  210 
Bois  duroe  and  machine  carving,  12 
Books,  early  printed,  at  Society  of  Antii^uaries, 
882 

Books,  pamphlets,  engravings,  &c. ; notices,  re- 
views, and  articles  as  to  : Architectural  Publica- 
tion Society’s, — see  under  Architectural;  Argxis 
on  RoyalEngincer,  903;  Arlidge  on  Construction 
of  Lunatic  Asylums,  299 ; Beadnell  on  Topo- 
graphy, 691 ; Biggs’s  revised  Statute  Book,  903 ; 
Bourne  on  SteamEngine,  550;  Bowditcb  on  Coal 
Gas,  39 ; British  Almanac  and  Companion,  866 ; 
Bromley’s  Woman’s  Wanderings,  518;  Build- 
ings for  Mechanics’  Institutions,  15;  Busy  Hives 
around  us,  502;  Cockerell’s  Temples  in  ..Eglna 
and  Bass.T,  133,  153,  189;  Cooke  on  Masonry, 
886;  Cottage  Improvement,  487;  Daly  des  Con- 
cours  povir  les  Monuments  Publics,  ifcc.,  352 ; 
Damon’s  Hand-book  of  Weymouth,  713  ; Deni- 
son on  Clocks  and  Watches,  653  ; Dircks  on  Per- 
petual Motion,  174;  Evans  on  Church  Windows, 
271 ; Fdirbairn  on  Iron,  418;  Fairbairn  on  Mill- 
work,  555;  Fairless  on  Construction  of  Lunatic 
Asylums,  299;  Falkener’s  Dmdalus,  612;  Fen- 
wick’s Mechanics  of  Construction,  673;  Fergus- 
son  on  Site  of  Holy  Sepulchre,  30;  Ferrey’s 
Recollections  of  Welby  Pugin,  505,  545,  567, 
653  ; Fowke  on  International  Exhibition  Build- 
ing, 703 ; Fowler  on  Collieries,  382 ; Fraser’s 
Unpopular  View  of  our  Times,  503;  Free  Trade 
in  Gold,  155  ; Halliwell  on  North  Wales,  203; 
Hall’s  Royal  Gallery  of  Art,  290,  512;  Hand- 
book to  Cathedrals,  150 ; Holt  on  Linear  Per- 
spective, 622;  Hood’s  Quips  and  Cranks,  326; 
Hope’s  English  Cathedral,  675;  Hughes  on  Gas 
Legislation,  601;  J.  T.  A.  on  Jamaica  Lunatic 
Asylum,  299;  King  on  Gems,  77 ; Lane’s  Modern 
Egyptians.SOS;  Lankesteron  Food,639;Laxton’s 
Builder’8PriceBook,62;  LeDuc(Viollet)  on  Mili- 
tary Architecture  of  Middle  Ages,  542 ; Lewin  on 
Jerusalem,  794;  Lyra  Germanica  (Winkworth’s 
translation),  30 ; Medbiarst’a  Garden  Fables, 
903 ; Miles  on  Stables,  198 ; Morris’s  Home  for 
the  Suburbs,  470;  Moule  on  Health  and 
Wealth,  itc.,  805;  Murray  on  Ship-building, 
433 ; Newland’s  Carpenter’s  Assistant,  SDl ; 
Nicolaische  Buckbandlung,  Berlin,  444 ; Notes 
on  Art,  362 ; Okley’s  Development  of  Christian 
Architecture  in  Italy,  99;  Giver’s  Tables  for 
Curves,  742;  Page  on  River  Nene,  30;  Pamph- 
lets of  Ladies’  Sanitary  Association,  327 ; Presse 
Scipnti6que  dcs  Deux  Mondes,  205;  Railway 
Construction,  34'!';  Revue  GeneraJe  de  TArchi- 
tecturc.  812;  Roger’s  Spiritual  Conceits,  830; 
Roney’s  Mi'iith  in  Ireland,  418;  St.  James’s 
Magazine,  219;  Street  on  St.  Mary’s  Clinrch, 
Stone,  813 ; Scott's  Gleanings  from  West- 
minster Abbey,  742;  Sheilds  on  Strains  in 
Iron-work  Structures,  309;  Shepherd’s  Climate 
of  England,  555,  571;  Smiles  on  Workmen’s 
Earnings,  255;  Smiles’s  Lives  of  tbe-Engineers, 
817,  838,  895;  Smith  on  Acoustics,  433 ; Ten- 
nenfc  on  Ceylon,  794;  Thnbs’s  Something  for 
Everybody,  518;  Timbs’s  Year-Book  of  Facts, 
131;  Trades  Union  Directory,  583;  Transac- 
tions of  Social  Science  Association,  238;  Ure’s 
Dictionary,  62;  Variorum, — see  each  week’s 
number;  Walcot  on  Church  and  Conventual 
Arrangement,  487 ; Weale’s  Series  of  Works 
on  the  Arts,  611 ; Williams  on  Heat,  30,  550; 
Winkworth’s  Translation  of  Lyra  Germanica, 
30 ; Wynter’s  Social  Bees,  433 
Bradford,  the  first  drinking  fountain  in,  307 
" Brasses”  in  Scotland,  864 
Breakwater  at  Portland,  652 
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Ijrick  arid  tile  manufactures  and  the  Exhibition 
of  18G2,  635 

Brickmakers,  liberal, — retrograding,  496 
Bricks,  transverse  strength  of,  50 
Brick  vaulting, — stables  near  Strand,  307 
Brickwork,  on,  251 

Bridge ; new,  over  Rhine,  at  ICehl,  461 ; proposed 
new,  at  Biackfriara,  533, — cost  of,  and  of  West- 
minster Bridge,  652 ; proposed,  at  Lambeth, 
723 

Bridgenorth  water-works,  752 
Bridgwater,  condition  of,  41 
Bristol  Association  at  Manchester,  035,  669 
British  Institution,  106 
British  Museum,  gaslight  in,  493,  537 
British  Worthies,  desccndauts  of  eminent,  217 
Brompton,  improvement  of,  235 
Brompton-rojul  and  Great  Exhibition,  741 
Buckeuham  (Old),  Norfolk,  61S 
Bucks,  General  Hospital,  165 
Builders : and  workmen,  some  matters,  in  Paris, 
of  interest  to,  401;  injustice  to,  552;  robbery 
of,  433  ; treatment  of,  600  ; actions,  15,  98 
Builders’  Association,  Master,  902 
Builders’  Ball,  7 

Builders’  Benevolent  Institution,  7, 142, 397,  51S; 

dinner,  663,  740,  817 
Builder’s  charge  for  plans  recovered,  830 
Builders’  Clerks,  Provident  Institution  of,  29 
Builders’  Foremen  aud  Clerks  of  Works,  Provi- 
dent Institution  of,  see  “ Provident  ” 

Building,  fireproof,  829,  902 
Building  op«^rationc,  increased  speed  io,  715 
Building  stone,  the  bedway  of,  321 
Building  trade  and  apprentices,  851 
Buildirg  'J'rades  (The),  60 

Birilding  trade  differences  51G : see  also  “ Strike  ” 
Buildings  Act  (Metropolitan) : cases  under,  653, 
742;  cases  under,— Clerkenwcll  Court,  866; 
cases  under, — cutting  away  cbimncy-breast,  551; 
cases  under, — Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  con- 
tractors, 600; — cases  under,  the  1862  Exhibition 
building,  326,  362,  382;  decisions  under,  638, 
762,779,830,  903;  decisions  under, — additions 
to  warehouse,  690;  decisions  under, — projections 
beyond  general  line  of  fronts,  149;  decisions 
under, — shop  fronts,  184;  defects  in  sanitary 
provisions  of,  — Metropolitan  Association  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Health,  892, — see  also  under 
“ Health  ;”  District  Surveyors’ Association,  Me- 
tropolitan, 28,  554;  district  siirveyorsbip,  St. 
George’s  Hanover-square,  483 ; division  of 
warehouses  and  buildings  for  trade  and  manu- 
facture, 381  ; proceedings  under,  see  cases 
uuder ; removal  of  ill-constructed  buildings 
under, — a warning,  397;  report  on  monthly 
returns  by  district  surveyors,  391 ; the  new  law 
courts  aud  the  Act,  496;  who  is  “owner” 
under,  486 

Buildings  in  various  countries  contrasted,  337 
Buildings,  recent,  in  London  in  which  magnesian 
limestone  is  employed.  Report  on,  704 
Banyan,  proposed  monument  to,  379 
Byzantine  style,  Saracenic  distinct  from,  193,  205 

CABINET  WORK,  etc.,  suggestions  as  to,  for 
Exhibition  of  1862,  5-14 

Caithness-shire  pre-histovic  races  and  relics  of,  811 
Cambrian  Archmological  Society,  618 
Cambridge  Architectural  Society,  735 
Cambridge  School  of  Art,  396 
Canals,  steam  power  on,  686 
Carpentry,  sketch  of  science  of,  386 
Carving,  machine-wrought  wood,  12 
Cast-iron  columns,  strength  of,  689 
Cathedral : Cologne,  gleanings  from,  21 ; Florence, 
proposed  completion  of,  735;  the  English  of 
nineteenth  century,  402;  Winchester,  woj  ks  at,  46 
Cattle-market,  new,  at  Derby,  706 
Cavour  an  engineer,  510 

Cemetery:  Birmingham,  484;  Croydon,  511; 

Great  Northern,  Coluey  Hatch,  809 
Census  of  186  L,  235 ; among  labouring  classes  and 
poor,  289 ; some  results  of,  404 
Chamber  residences,  362,  417,  418,  500,  516 
Chambers,  proposed,  in  Westminster,  570 
Channel  railways,  801 

Chapel : new,  VVellington  College,  772 ; of  St. 

Michel,  Pay  de  Dome,  France,  195 
Charcoal  filters  for  sewer  deodorizatlon,  584 
Chartres  and  other  French  towns,  893 
Chester  Architectural  Society,  882 
Chesterfield,  202 
Chichester  and  its  buildings,  233 
Chichester  Cathedral : fall  of  central  tower  and 
spire  of,  134;  restoration  of,  210,  311;  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  244;  the  stone  at,  270;  and 
Bayeux,  on  the  operations  lately  carried  on  at, 
367 ; and  its  restoration,  visit  to  tbe  monu- 
ments, &c.,  695 ; subscription  for,  507 
Chinese  (The)  and  Pekin,  11 


Cholera  in  India,  715 ; ctl’cct  of  sanitary  nioa- 
Burcs  at  home,  611 

Church  : architecture  of  nineteenth  century,  on, 
405;  Ardingly,  771 ; building  news, — see  each 
weekly  number  ; congregational.  Little  Hamp- 
ton, 124;  proposed  new,  in  the  Christ  Church 
Rectory  district,  St.  Marylebone,  307 ; St. 
Peter’s,  Windmill-street,  560;  St.  James’s  tbe 
Less,  Garden-street,  Wcotminster,  410;  St. 
Mary’s  Free,  Edinburgh,  71;  St.  Mich.ael  and 
All  Angels’,  Star-street,  Paddington,  311;  S. 
Michele’s,  Lucca,  8;  West,  Greenock,  491 
Churches : arrangement  of,  4 ; fires  in,  46  j the, 
of  Le  Puy  and  Auvergne,  18, 35 
Cinque  ports,  Sussex,  657 

Cisterns:  foul  weed  in,  486;  green  slate,  486; 

grey  slate,  449 ; water,  and  the  frost,  8G5 
Cites  Ouvrieres,  a glance  at,  5-11 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Eogiucers’  Society, — a 
sketch  of  geology,  863 

Civil  Engineers,  Institution  of.  111,  181,  219, 
287,  788,  816;  annual  meeting  of, — works 
abroad,  11 ; subjects  for  premiums  offered  by, 
511;  discharge  from  uuder  drainage,  882; 
annual  general  meeting,  899 
Civil  Engineers,  Smeatonian  Society  of,  533 
Classic  versus  Gothic,  see  “ Styles  ” 

Clerkenwell,  "Clerk’s  Well”  in,  7-1,  325 
Clerks  of  works  : see  “Provident  Institution  ” 
Clerks  of  works  and  their  duties,  762,  777 ; and 
architects  and  their  duties,  792;  their  duties 
■ and  position,  811,  829,  850 
Clerk’s  well,  Clerkenwell,  74;  aud  tbe  gateway 
in  Smitbfield,  325 
Clocks,  illuminated,  553 
Coating  for  internal  walls,  536 
Gadding  for  custom,  884 
Coffins,  the  displacement  of,  742 
Coinage:  of  ludia, — new  rupee,  516;  (The)  new 
aud  old,  27;  retouched,  82 
College:  of  Physicians,  Kildare-street,  Dublin, 
proposed  new,  902;  St.  Lawrence’s,  Ample- 
fortli,  791;  western,  Plymouth,  460 
Collier  r.  Reid, — architects’  piaus,  416 
Cologne  Cathedral,  gleanings  from,  21 
Colour,  791,  811 ; and  new  plaster,  670  ; in  Me- 
diccval  buildings,  use  of,  495;  on  exteriors,  65; 
ou  statues  and  colour  round  statues,  286,  295 
Commissions  from  builders  and  manufacturers  to 
architects,  148 

Compensation  case,  41G,  63S,  793,  830 ; a great, 
768;  approach  to  Westminster-brldge,  517; 
Isle  of  Wight,  487 ; Nottingham,  8S5;  railway, 
622;  the  London,  Chatham,  & Dover  Railway 
Company,  501 

Competition:  Agricultural  Society’s,  130,  381, 
536,  653,  662, — plans  for  lab  mrers’  cottages, 
&c.,  536, — Yorkshire  model  cottage,  653;  Ash- 
ton schools,  12 ; Bath  market, — desigus  for  im- 
provement of,  596;  Birkenhead  workhouse, 
778,791;  Bradford,  Laucashire,  165  ; Brussels 
“ Palais  de  Justice,”  130;  Bury  Corn  Exchange, 
97 ; Camberwell  Bank,  82,  97 ; Carlisle  Corn 
Market,  381,  636 ; chapel,  Hampstead,  130 ; 
Dublin  “College  of  Physicians,”  535;  Grimsby 
town-ball  buildings  and  corporation  schools,  51, 
97 ; Guildford  county  halls  and  assize  courts, 
4B3;  Hull  town-hall, 618,  712,  883;  Ilfracombe 
public  market  and  hall,  165;  Leeds  Mechanics’ 
Institution  and  School  of  Art,  14,  29,  43 ; 
Leeds  General  Infirmary,  211;  Lincoln  Me- 
chanics’ Institution, — plans  for,  647;  Liver- 
pool cemetery,  82,  — designs,  92;  London 
markets,  146;  Londonderry  Penitentiary  build- 
ings, 859  ; Longton  market,  202 ; Market  Rasen 
School,  183 ; Newburgh  Corn-exchange,  165 ; 
Northampton  Town-hall,  97, 11-4, 1-16, 165,  282  ; 
Nottingham  Grammar-school,  553 ; Painters’ 
Company’s,  450;  Paris  Opera-house,  see 
“Paris;”  Royal  Hospital  for  Incurables,  901 ; 
Rugby  Cemetery,  845,  859;  Slieepscar  Wes- 
leyan chapel,  Leeds,  130;  Sydney  Houses  of 
Parliament,  902, 508 ; Tiverton  Town-ball,  883 ; 
Wedgwood  memorial,  Burslem,  115;  VVhltby 
cemetery,  902  ; Whittington  church,  165 
Competitions,  73,  236,  335,  391,  415,  448,  585, 
622,  722;  aud  payment  to  architects,  851, — 
tbe  other  side  of  the  question,  866 ; and  tenders, 
history  of,  771;  architectural,  a French  con- 
tribution to  question  of,  352;  notes  on,  114, 
165,  203  ; pupils  aud,  902 
Concrete  at  the  Loudon  docks,  11,  835 
Condition  of  our  towns,  see  “ Towns  ” 

Congresses,  proposed  London,  in  1862,  682 
Construction : arts  of,  King’s  College,  London, 
804;  fire-proof,  902 ; the  mechanics  of,  673 
Contractors,  important  to, — bills  of  quantities 
and  extras,  812 

Conversazione  at  Institute,  470,  -479 
Cooking  apparatus:  large.  Regent-street,  811; 
military,  547 


Co-operative:  movement,  146,  184;  societies,  8 ; 

stores, — a serious  error,  270 
Copyright:  bill,  artistic,  426;  in  architectural 
works,  415 

Corbels,  symbolical,  820 
Cork,  art  in,  S99  ; Protestant  ball,  263 
Corn  E.xchaiige,  217,  253,  341 ; Leeds,  intended, 
651 

Costume,  our,  741,  760;  is  becoming  more  sculp- 
turesque, 718 

Cottage  Improvement  Society,  Hastings,  380 
Cottages:  improvement  of,  803;  prize  plans  of, 
182,  536;  wall  linings  for,  564;  West  High- 
land, 620 

Covent  Garden  approaches — iroprovement,145,  788 
Coventry  ; distress  in,  7;  ribbon  weavers,  533 
Cowsheds  in  crowded  neighbourhoods,  704 
Cross,  late  Mr.  John,  artist,  181 
Croydon  cemetery,  511  . 

Crystal  Palace,  125  ; “ Haydn  Festival  ” at,  302  ; 

Sunday  at,  381 ; the  stability  of,  885 
Cubitt,  the  late  Sir  William,  engineer,  751 
Cyrene,  excavations  at,  467, 822 

DAIRY,  the  Duke  of  AtholTs,  545 
Damp  in  stone  floors,  prevention  of,  82 
“ Damp  proof  course,”  Taylor’s,  39 
Dante,  Italian  festival  in  honour  of,  27 ; monu- 
ment to,  343 

Darwen,  see  “OverDarwen” 

Deceased  : Atkinson,  Mr.  Thomas  Witlam, — archi- 
tectural history,  590;  Cross,  Mr.  John,  artist, 
181 ; Cubitt,  Sir  William,  engineer,  751 ; Derick, 
Mr.  J.  M.  architect,  753  ; Graiuger,  Mr.  Richard, 
of  Newcastle,  476 ; Hosking,  Professor,  archi- 
tect, 560;  the  Prince  Consort, — a heavy  loss, 
869, — England’s  loss,  869 
Decimal  currency,  suggestions  as  to,  822 
Decorative  art,  a court  of  high  class,  612 
Decorative  design,  lectures  on  art  of,  734 
Derby,  new  cattle-market,  706 
Derby,  tbe  sanitary  condition  of,  823 
Derick,  the  late  Mr.  J.  M.,  architect,  753 
Design,  taste  in,  821 
Dictation,  a pretty  specimen  of,  470 
Dilapidations,  ecclesiastical,  752 
Dirt  and  disease, — Over  Darwen,  777 
Discounts  to  architects,  238 
Dispensary,  East  Grinstead,  715 
District  surveyor,  see  under  “ Building  Act  ” 
District  Surveyors’  Association,  28,  554 
Docks,  London,  concrete  in  extension  of,  14,  835 
Domesday  Book  in  a new  dress,  632 
Doors,  fire-clay,  716 

Dover : town-hall,  anciently  tbe  Maison  Dieu, 
596;  town  surveyorship,  — How  much  more 
dirt  do  architects  intend  to  eat  ? 547,  568 
Drain-pipes,  Creeke’s  capped,  44 
Drainage  : of  Land  Act  of  1861,  821 ; under,  dis- 
charge from,  832  : see  also  “ Sewerage  ” 

Drawing  ; the  styles  of  in  the  schools  of  art,  741, 
760;  thick-lined,  792 
Drawings,  new  mode  of  tracing,  734,  761 
Drinking  fountain:  first  in  Bradford,  307;  granite, 
593  ; opposite  the  Pvoyal  Exchange,  526 
Drinking  fountains : still  wanted,  723 ; the  design 
of,  510 

Dry  rot,  a case  of,  761,  829,  884 
Dublin : College  of  Physicians,  Kildare-street, 
proposed  new,  902 ; sewerage  of,  595 ; Water 
Act,  cost  of,  751 

Dwellings : bad,  cold  weather  and,  146;  bad,  how 
to  improve  them,  184 ; erected  by  Miss  Coutta  in 
Betbnal-green,  53  ; improvements  in,  308,  372 ; 
for  tbe  poor,  117  ; for  working  classes, — coating 
for  internal  walls,  536 ; for  working  classes  in 
Leeds,  289 ; metropolitan,  the  numbering  of, 
237  ; of  the  operative  classes  in  Edinburgh,  899 ; 
overcrowding  overcrowded,  169;  w’arming,  202 

EARTH’S  surface,  inequalities  of,  875 
Easter  at  Rome,  281 
Eastfield,  near  Warkworth,  166 
Ecclesiologlcal  Society,  391  j on  tbe  destructive 
character  of  modern  French  restoration,  -122 
Edinburgh,  Architectural  Association,  705 
Edinburgh,  condition  of,  293,  349,  421,  457,  496, 
821 ; sanitary  progress  in,  821 ; shore,  strains 
from  the,  496;  what  it  says  of  Edinburgh,  457 
Edinburgh : dwellings  of  operative  classes  in, 
899;  new  ijlub,  646;  St.  Mary’s  Free  Church, 
74;  terrible  disaster  in,  819,  847;  the  new 
post-office,  industrial  museum,  &c.,  758 ; White 
Horse  Inn,  92 

Education  in  the  National  Schools,  417 
Educational  persuaders  of  the  old  school,  8-41 
Egypt,  some  observations  in,  118 
Egyptian  photographs,  80 
Electro-telegraphic  progress,  passim 
Employers  and  employed,  see  “ Workmen  and 
their  masters” 


The  Builder,  Jan,  u,  IS62.] 
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Engirieer,  C.wour  an,  510 
Eoglneers’  and  archLtects’  actions,  450 
Eagineers’  assistants,  Association  of  in  Glasgow, 
12,  62 

Engineers,  civil,  see  “ Civil  enginetra  ” 

Engineer  department,  Royal,  494  j forgery  and 
fraud,  595 

Engineers,  mechanical,  institution  of,  553 
Engineers  of  Scotland,  institution  of,  11 
Engineers’  strike,  cost  of,  653 
English,  old,  875,  891 
English  suttee,  600 
Entertainments,  823 
Euston-road,  obstruction  in,  734 
Examination  question,  see  “Arehitc-ctuml” 
Exchanges,  new,  253,  341 
Exeter  Cathedral,  594 

Exeter,  British  Archecological  Association  at,  593 
Exeter  School  of  Art,  23 

Exhibition,  architectural,  59,  73,244,  350;  con- 
versazione, 227;  materials  and  processes  in, 
257 ; furniture  at,  290 ; lecture  at,  on  Wren, 
323;  lectures, — Romanesque  art,  334;  on  the 
restoration  of  ancient  buildings,  3S8;  church 
architecture  of  nineteenth  century,  405 
Exhibition  of  Architectural  Photographic  Asso- 
ciation: photographs  in,  SO,  190 
Exhibition  in  aid  of  Female  School  of  art,  337 
Exhibition  in  Hall  of  Painters’  Company,  369,  397 
Exhibition,  in  Par's,  of  works  of  living  artists,  330 
Exhibition  of  1862,  International,  62,  142,  173, 
212,  300,  718;  architecture  and,  318,  379 ; art 
designs  for,  894;  brick  and  tile  manufactures 
and,  635;  Broropton-road  and,  741;  building 
for,  85,  124,  173,  646,  703 ; building  and 
modern  architects,  855 ; building,  design  for, 
106;  building,  case  as  to  under  Building  Act, 
326,  363,  383;  building,  external  decoration 
of,  850 ; exhibition  of  wood  engravings  in,  723 ; 
foreign  department  of,  840;  grounds,  236; 
hint  to  provincial  workmen  as  to,  427 ; hints  in 
connection  with,  734 ; sanitary  appliances  for, 
733 ; suggestions  as  to  cabinet  work,  upholstery, 
and  decoration  in,  544 

Exhibition,  national,  at  Florence,  GSO;  in  an  art 
point  of  view,  710 ; the  buildings  for,  735 
Exhibition  of  French  and  Flemish  pictures,  195 
Exhibition  of  inventions  at  Society  of  Arts,  223 
Exhibition,  Photographic  Society’s,  39 
Exhibition,  Royal  Academy,  333;  architectirre,  313 
Exhibition,  the  Victorian,  902 
Exhibitions,  public,  guides  in  at  great  Exhibition 
time,  409 

Extras  : is  an  architect  liable  for,  C70;  and  quan- 
tities,— important,  812 

FALL  of  buildings,  see  under  “Accidents” 

Farms,  small,  plan  for  formation  of,  270 
Females,  educated,  employment  for,  823 
Fine  arts,  Christian  Idealism  In  reference  to,  558 
Fine  Arts  Institution,  Portland  Gallery,  195 
Fine  arts,  on  relationship  of,  95,  124 
Fine  Arts,  Society  for  encouragement  of, — advan- 
tages of  art-education,  846 
Fire : and  police  telegraph , 517;  clay  doors, 
716;  escapes,  237,  570;  insurance, — telegraph 
at  fires,  495;  preservation  of  life  from,  536; 
proof  building,  829,  517,  902,  579 
Fire,  the  great,  in  Tooley-street,  438,  470 ; what 
may  be  learnt  from  it,  439;  ruins  of,  520 
Fires,  551;  extinguishment  of,  470;  in  churches, 
46 ; spontaneous,  485 

Fleet:  prison,  the  old,  553;  sewer  accident,  130 
Flood  pump,  patent  douhle-actioued,  788 
Florence : cathedral,  proposed  completion  of,  735; 

costume  in,  778;  restorations  in,  746,  778; 
Florence  National  Exhibition,  680;  in  an  art  point 
of  view,  710;  painting  and  sculpture,  730;  the 
buildings  for,  735 

Flowers  and  greenery,  notes  on  London,  820 
Fonts,  829 

Foreign  news,  903;  see  also  Paris,  Florence,  (kc. 
Foreign  office,  the  proposed  new,  210,  483 
Foreman’s  funeral,  290 
Forest,  the  king  of  the,  704 
Foresters  and  Odd  Fellows, — provident  habits,  508 
Form,  colour,  and  sound,  791,  811 
France,  146;  public  works  and  improvements  in, 
174 : see  also  “ Paris” 

Franklin,  845 

Fredericksberg  palace,  Denmark,  218 
Free  libraries  for  City  of  London,  359,  493 
French : contribution  to  question  of  architectural 
competitions,  352 ; restoration,  modern,  destruc- 
tive character  of,  422,  440  : see  also  “ Paris  ” 
Fresco,  why  early  Mosaics  more  effective  than,  62 
Frost,  notes  of  recent,  8 
Furness  Abbey,  14 

Furnished  apartments  and  chambers,  362 : see 
also  “ Chambers” 

Furniture  and  house  fittings,  687 


GALES,  recent,  135 
Galleries,  street,  glass  floored,  443 
“ Gallery  of  Art,”  the  Royal,  513 
Gardening,  Lord  Bacon  on,  685 
Gargoyle  of  St.  Mary  Anne’s,  45 
Gas,  263,  430,  637,  753;  leakage  from  street 
mains, — the  new  Metropolis  Act,  164;  making, 
revolution  iii,  612;  pure,  for  dwellings,  33 
Gems  and  gem  engraving,  77 
Geology,  a sketch  of, — Civil  and  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers’ Society,  863 
Geometrical  stone  staircases,  218 
George-street  model  lodging-house,  see  "Model” 
German  evangelical  church  (proposed),  Haltou- 
street,  Islington,  212 
Gibbons,  Grinling,  and  the  Ritsons,  629 
Girdeis,  260;  Hood’s  water-bearing  iron,  599 
Glasgow  Arcbmologlcal  Society,  265;  “Brasses” 
in  Scotland,  864 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association,  804 
Ghisgow,  its  history  and  progress,  889 
Glass : aiidj  its  decoration,  with  photographs  in 
enamel  colours,  377;  and  stone,  to  unite,  254; 
floored  open  street  galleries,  443  ; painting,  art 
in,  97;  patent  enamt-1  pictures  on,  235;  stained, 
old  aud  new,  490,  529 
Glass,  stained  : see  each  weekly  number 
Gleanings  in  1825,  literary,  artistic,  scientific,  525 
Gloucester,  the  streets  of,  29 
Godolphln  Schools,  Hammersmith,  548,  570 
Gothic  verjtts  Classic:  see  “Styles” 

Goudhurst,  Kent,  632 

Grainger,  the  late  Mr.  Richard,  Newcastle,  476 
“ Great  Eastern,”  670 

Greece,  Mr.  Cockerell’s  researches  in,  133,  153, 
189,  221 

Greek  hypcethral  temples,  aud  mode  of  lighting, 
798,  863,  893 

Griffin,  what  is  a,  15,  28,  45 
Grinstead  (East)  Dispensary,  715 
Grosvenor  Hotel,  Pimlico,  374 
Guards’  Memorial,  379 
Guernsey,  news  from,  12,  515,  865 

HALIFAX  town-hall,  567;  laying  chief  stone, 
254 

Harrow,  the  new  library  at,  477 
Hastings  Cottage  Improvement  Society,  380 
Haydn  festival  at  Crystal  Palace,  302 
Health,  medical  officers  of,  association  of,  528; 
sewer  air  in  houses,  259 ; heating  and  ventila- 
tion, 805  ; defects  in  sardtary  provisions  of 
Building  Act,  892 

Health,  the  public,  railway  appliances  aud,  797 
Health  question,  see  “ Sanitary  Matters  ” 

Heart  monument  in  Ewyas  Harold  Church,  822 
Heating  and  ventilation,  805 ; in  Russia,  149, 160 
Herbert,  George,  memorial  church  to,  265 
Hereford  clock  tower,  59 
Highbury  barn  tavern,  355 
Hill  monuments,  598 

Holbein  and  the  pictures  attributed  to  him,  145 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  Knightsbridge,  218 
Holywell-street,  229 
Homes,  London,  woman's  aid  for,  14 
Horticultural  Society,  Royal,  359;  Gardens,  new, 
South  Kensington,  300,  390,  496,  751 
Hosking,  the  late  Professor,  architect,  560 
Hospital,  Suffolk  General,  670;  threatened  mis- 
takes in,  647 

Hospitals  and  barracks : commission  for  improving 
sanitary  condition  of,  390;  construction  of,  499 
Hospitals:  new,  758;  ventilating  and  lighting  of, 
172;  village, — Cranley,  804;  warming,  203 
Hotel  accommodation,  want  of  in  vicinity  of  Nor- 
thern railways,  598;  Grosvenor,  Pimlico,  374 
House:  a gentleman’s,  arrangement  of,  199; 
building  by  machinery,  646;  old  in  the  City, 
255 ; warming  and  cookery,  770 
Houses:  furnished,  308;  hints  on,  501 
Houses  of  Parliament,  see  “ Westminster  Palace” 
Houses  : small,  258 ; small,  improvement  in  con- 
struction of,  290;  ventilation  of,  761 
Howick,  new  school,  &c.,  at,  510 
Hull : a view  of,  453 ; waterworks’  engineer,  638 
Hyde  Park,  proposed  road  through,  303, 361, 823 
Hypietbral  temples,  793,  863,  893 

IDEALISM,  Christian,  and  the  fine  arts,  558 
Illumination,  a manual  of,  772 
Implements,  American,  265 
Improvements  and  taxation,  535 
Income-tax  on  houses  in  Kensington,  570 
India,  cholera  in,  715;  effect  of  sanitary  measures 
at  home,  644 
India,  famine  in,  202 
India  House,  sale  of,  457 
Industrial  School  in  Titchbourne-court,  263 
Industrial  schools,  destitute  boys  and,  629 
Institute,  Architectural,  of  Scotland,  11,  201, 
263,  301;  dwellings  in  Edinburgh,  899 
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Tustitute  of  Archite.rts,  Rovid,  27,  59, 122, 163. 198 
391,  407,  417,  406,  512,  758,  801,  839,  877; 
a practical  night,  51 ; stone  preseiwative 
processes,  69,  86,  103  ; Chichester  cathedral, 
244;  presentation  of  royal  medal  of  archi- 
tecture, 279;  opening  meeting,  769  ; Mr. 
Lite’s  address  on  current  topics  at  opening 
meeting,  769,  783;  examination  question,  39, 
59,  457,  781,  811, — see  also  Architectural  exa- 
minations; the  prizes,  145,  183;  curatorship  of 
Soane  Museum,  211;  general  meeting,  316; 
contest  for  the  presidency,  316,  333  ; proposed 
portrait  of  late  president,  372 ; dinners  to  mem- 
bers of,  459;  conversazione  at,  470,  479 
Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  553 
Institution  of  Naval  Architects, — iron-cased  ships, 
182 

International  E.xhibition,  see  “ E.xhibition  ” 
Ipswich,  chapel-building  at,  263 
Irish  building  news, — see  each  weekly  number 
Iron  : cased  ships,  183 ; (cast)  columns,  strength 
of,  689,  723 ; construction  (on)  and  strength  of 
columns  and  arches,  643 

Islington  : Agricultural  Hall,  653,  771 ; sanitary 
progress  in,  611 ; the  population  of,  653 
Italy,  809,  877 

JAPANESE  GENIUS  for  imitation,  113 
Jersey,  water  for,  379 

Jerusalem,  Mr.  Fergusson’s  topography  of,  135 
Jews’  Infant  School,  Spitalfields,  784 

KEHL  BRIDGE,  over  the  Rhine,  461 
ICensington  Gardens : artists  and,  499 ; the  foun- 
tains and  engine-house,  392 
Kensington  Gore  to  Bayswater,  proposed  road, 
308,  361,  823 

Kentish  horse,  a scamper  on  the,  543 

Kew : a journey  to  via  North  London  railway,  308; 

the  temperate  house  at,  23 
King’s  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  an  opinion 
of,  237,  255,  263 

Kingstou-upon-Hull,  a view  of,  453 

LABOUR  QUESTION  (The),  159,  215,  227,  252, 
261, '289,  301, 325, 341,  361,  391,  413, 430,  441, 
467,492, 551,  585,636,647,  716;  a word  to  work- 
men, 202 ; blind  leaders  on,  413,  432,  441 ; pay- 
ment by  the  hour,  215,  584,  619 ; a workman’s 
view  of  payment  by  the  hour,  567 ; the  building 
trade  difference,  546,  619 ; what  about, — by 
M.  Chevalier,  317,  353 : sec  also  “ Master,” 
“ Strike,”  &c. 

Labour,  the  poverty  of,  501 
Lambeth:  bridge,  564,  723;  changes  in, 824 
Land  Societies  v.  Land  Transfer,  the  present  posi- 
tion of,  228 

Laths,  what  is  a load  of,  430 
Law  courts,  concentration  of,  129,  432;  the  new, 
and  the  Building  Act,  -496 
Law  Notes,  the  “ Builder’s,”  61,  219,  271,  307, 
433,  517,  570,  601,  622,647,723 
Lead  in  water  supply,  54 
Lead  pencils,  537 

Lectures.  Architectural  Pbotosrraphic  Association, 
79, 145 

Lectures  at  Architectural  Exhibition,  298,  323,— 
the  architecture  of  London,  298 
Lectures  at  Architecturjl  Museum,  53, 124 
Lectures  at  Royal  Academy  on  Architecture,  by 
Mr.  Smirke, — colour  on  exteriors,  65;  character, 
88 ; errors  in  design,  111 ; third  lecture,  136 
Lectures  at  South  Kensington  Museum,  39 
Lectures  for  the  multitude,  12 
Lectures  on  art  of  decorative  design,  734 
Leeds : dwellings  for  working  classes  in,  289 ; in- 
tended corn  exchange,  651 ; life  in,  792 ; parish 
church, — interference  with  architect’s  works, 
777;  parish  church,  the  works  in,  792,812 
Leeds,  the  condition  of,  21 
Leicester  Architectural  Society,  704,  846 
Lendal  Bridge,  York,  see  under  “ York” 

Le  Puy  en  Velay,  the  churches  of,  18,  35 

Library,  Dr.  Williams’s,  Red-cross-street,  511 

Library  of  Great  Seal  Patent  Office,  335 

Library,  the  new,  at  Harrow,  477 

Lichfield  Cathedral,  705 

Lighthouse,  South  Foreland,  643 

Light  in  Greek  temples,  see  “ Greek  temples” 

Light,  on  the  nature  and  velocity  of,  818 

Lighting  of  theatres  and  hospit£^,  172 

Lighting  street-lamps,  570 

Lights,  ancient,  417 

Lille,  France,  a morning  in,  625 

Limestone,  magnesian,  see  “Magnesian” 

Lincoln  Cathedral,  architectural  care  of,  547 
officers  for,  653 

Lincolnshire  Architectural  Society,  415 
Lindhope,  explorations  at,  494 
Linseed  oil,  see  under  “ Oil  ” 

Lintels,  260 
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Liverpool  Architectural  Society,  T l,  106, 175, 211, 
248,  288,  355,  460,  804,  846;  rurnesa  Abbey, 

14  ; closing  meeting,  342  ; the  strike,  717 
Liverpool,  235;  Mersey  Dock  Board,  771 
Llandaff  Cathedral, — opening  of  new  organ,  663 
London  and  Paris  improvements,  see  “ Paris” 
London : appearance  of,  — disappointment  of 
visitors,  43 ; the  architecture  of,  298,  314 ; east 
of,  jottings  in, — Spitalfields,  365;  Elizabethan, 

— Holywell-street  and  Wych-Btreet,  Strand, 
229 ; flowers  and  greenery,  some  notes  on,  820 ; 
homes,  woman’s  aid  for,  14 ; illustrations  of, 
318;  improvements  hopeless,  900;  old,  scraps 
of, — the  water-gate  of  Essex  House,  Strand, 
248 ; old  suburban,  a relic  of,  842 ; railway 
organization  of,  91,  159;  residences  and  domes- 
tic arrangements  iu,  and  in  Paris,  see  “ Paris  ;” 
streets,  500,  742, — improvement  in,  469, — state 
of,  98 ; oldest  tree  in  City,  859 
Ludlow,  monastic  remains  in,  716 
Lunatic  asylums,  construction  and  arrangement 
of,  299 

Lyons, — some  historical  notes,  770 

MADAGASCAR,  news  from,  850 
Magnesian  limestone,  237 ; report  on  buildings 
recently  erected  in  London,  in  which  it  is  em- 
ployed, 704 

Main  drainage,  metropolitan,  see  under  “ Board 
of  Works,”  “Sewerage,”  &c. 

Malvern  : Link,  hotel,  92 ; building  about,  236 
Manchester  Architectural  Association,  80,  175, 
288, 361,  396,  578 

Manchester,  British  Association  at,  635 
Manchester:  faU  of  arches  at,  662;  post-office, 

778 

Manchester,  sanitary  condition  of,  631 
Mansions,  new,  in  Northumberland,  579 
Manufacturers  and  architects,  723 
Marble  mills,  action  for  damages  against,  130 
Margate,  the  condition  of,  778 
Master  and  workman,  254,  670,  690,  706  : see 
“ Strikes” 

Master  Builders’  Association,  902 
Measuring  and  quantities  in  Dublin,  113 
Mechanics  of  construction,  673 
Melrose,  659 

Memorial : Royal  Engineers’,  Chatham,  613 ; the 
guards,  379 ; to  Sir  C.  Barry,  see  “ Barry  ” 
Memorials  and  monuments,  663 : see  also  passim 
Memphis,  city  of,  183 
Merchant  Seamen’s  Orphan  Asylum,  460 
Merit,  aid  to  struggling,  792 
Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board,  Liverpool,  771 
Merton  College,  O.-sford,  destruction  of,  552 
Metal  defence  for  ships,  Mr.  Cave  Thomas’s 
system  of,  760 
Metropolis,  rating  of,  140 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  see  “ Board  ” 
Metropolitan  Building  Act,  see  “Building  Act” 
Metropolitan  : dwellings,  the  numbering  of,  237 ; 
improvements, — proposed  new  street  with  site 
for  National  Gallery,  54;  main  drainage,  see 
under  “ Sewerage,”  &c. ; water  supply,  113 
Metropolitan,  see  also  under  “ London” 

Milan  Cathedral,  plan  of,  675 
Mines,  ventilation  of,  820 
Miracle  plays  in  Essex,  618 
Miscellanea : see  end  of  each  weekly  number 
“ Model,”  the  George-street,  506,  562 
Monastic  remains  in  Ludlow,  716 
Monument : a heart,  in  Ewyas  Harold  Church, 
822;  in  Woking  Cemetery, — designs  for  tomb- 
stones, 682;  proposed,  to  John  Bunyan,  379 
Monumental  news, 

Monumental  sculpture,  architectural  accessories 
of,  696 

Monuments,  hill,  598 

Mosaics,  why  early  more  effective  than  fresco,  62 
Museum,  Architectural : “ a plea  for  polychromy,” 
33;  lectures,  53,  124;  award  of  prizes,  79; 
prizes  to  art  workmen,  157 ; the  cradle  of  the, 
248 ; writing-table  and  book-case  in,  269 ; prize 
to  art-workmen,  ofl’ered  by,  335;  position  of, 
631;  additional  prizes,  662;  the  coming  ses- 
sion, 859,  899 

Museum,  British,  gas-light  in,  493,  537 
Museum,  Industrial,  of  Scotland,  129 
Museum,  Soane,  23 ; curatorship  of,  165 ; curator- 
ship  of, — Institute  of  Architects,  211 
Museum,  South  Kensington,  lectures  at,  39 
Museums  and  Galleries,  facilities  in  our,  145 
Music : and  architecture,  affinity  of  vigour  be- 
tween, 752;  and  the  stage,  722,  865;  for  work- 
ing classes,  81 ; hall  (new),  Oxford-street,  210 
Musical  Society,  the  Amateur,  80 
Musical  taste,  progress  of,  283 

NATIONAL  GALLERY,  improvements  in,  233 
National  schools,  education  in,  417,  652 
National  stock-taking,  817 


Naturalists’  Clubs,  Berwickshire  and  TyLcside, 
joint  meeting  of,  at  Alnwick,  612 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Antiquarian  Society,  29 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  sanitary  condition  of,  241, 
270 ; the  perilous  condition  of,  330,  381 ; de- 
fends itself,  385 ; justifies  itself,  442 
New  Zealand,  news  from,  448,  598,  663,  753,  850 
New  Water  Colour  Society,  281 
Nitrogen  in  steel,  326 
Normandy,  a note  from,  561 
Northamptonshire,  local  nomenclature  of,  583 
Northern  Architectural  Association ; proposed 
architectural  alliance,  129;  annual  excursion, 
635 ; professional  charges  sanctioned  by,  663 ; 

“ the  momentous  sanitary  question,”  733 
Norwich  Castle  and  Cathedral,  433,  467 
Nottingham  : school  of  art,  288;  sewerage,  147 

OAK,  a king  of  the  forest,  704 
Octagon,  to  ascertain  area  of  an,  218 
Odd  Fellows  and  Foresters, — providence,  508 
Oil : chemistry  of  drying  of,  176 ; linseed,  mode  of 
adulterating,  15, — alleged  adulterations  of,  34, 
121, — see  also  under  “ Paint;”  rock,  see  “Rock 
oil  ” 

Old  English,  875,  891 
Omnibus  (De),  516 
Opera-house,  Paris;  see  “Paris” 

Opera-house,  Royal  Italian,  307 

Ordnance  frauds  at  Dublin,  595,  866 

Orkney,  discoveries  in,  510;  Piets  and  Laps,  554; 

further  discoveries  in,  568 
Over  Darw’en, — Dirt  and  disease,  777,  811 
Oxford  Architectural  Society,  201,  395;  Walter 
de  Merton  as  architect,  201 
Oxford,  improvements  during  long  vacation,  753 
Ozone,  467 

PADDINGTON,  assessment  of  property  in,  284 
Paint,  oil:  &c.,  adulterations  of  linseed  oil,  15,  34, 
121 ; malverse  reactions  in,  3,  34, 121, — see  also 

“ Oil” 

Painter’s  grievance,  778 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  Society  of,  319 
Painters  Stainers  Exhibition,  London,  284,  369, 
397 ; competition,  450 

Painting:  and  architecture,  an  essay  on,  by  M. 
Diderot,  575,  590,  GOG,  628,  657;  glass,  see 
“ Glass ;”  in  Florence  Exhibition,  730 
Paisley  Abbey,  doings  in,  820 
Palace,  the  bishop’s,  at  Wells,  644 
Paraffine,  see  “ Rock  oil  ” 

Paris : and  French  architecture,  693 ; and  London, 
points  of  contrast,  101,  148 ; and  London  im- 
provements, the  question  between,  870,  890; 
architectural  prizes,  686  ; exhibition  iu  of  works 
of  living  artists,  330 ; hints  from,  437 ; in  1861, 
17 ; opera-house  competition, — an  example,  7 ; 
opera-house,  the  designs  for,  85,  141, — decision 
on  the  designs,  planning  of  theatres,  156, — 
jury’s  report  on  designs,  192,  336;  opera- 
house, — lighting  of  theatres,  521 ; population, 
houses,  and  improvements,  277 ; residences  and 
the  industriaus  classes  in,  574 ; residences  and 
domestic  arrangements  in,  and  in  London,  729; 
some  matters  in,  interesting  to  builders  and 
workmen,  401;  the  Parthenon  proposed  in, 
492 ; the  question  of  residences, — theatres, 
205 ; working  men’s  expedition  to,  390 ; and 
Piccadilly,  344,  397,  536 

Parliament,  Houses  of,  see  “Westminster  Palace” 
Parthenon  (The),  proposed  in  Paris,  492 
Patent  Office,  Great  Seal,  Library  of,  335 
Patent  right,  661 

Patents  connected  with  building,  184,  219,  238, 
309,  502,  538,  554,  571,  762,  793,  830 
Pencils,  lead,  537 

Peterborough : Archajological  Institute  at,  522 ; 

cathedral,  monumental  remains  in,  568 
Photographic  Society’s  Exhibition,  Pall  Mall,  39 
Photographic  Society,  Architectural,  21, 130,181, 
427,  819;  lectures,  79,  145;  Egyptian  photo- 
graphs in  Exhibition,  80 
Photographs,  architectural,  series  of,  211 
Photographs  enamelled  in  glass  with  colours,  377 
Physiology  as  a branch  of  education,  477 
Piccadilly  and  Park-lane,  344,  397,  536 
Pictures,  French  and  Flemish,  exhibition  of,  195 
Pictures,  patent  enamel  on  glass,  235 
Pipe  drainage  and  close  carts,  714 
Plans,  a builder’s  charge  for,  recovered,  830 
Plans,  architects’,  to  whom  they  belong,  416, 
526 

Plaster,  new,  colour  and,  670 
Plymouth,  the  defences  of,  638 
Pneumatic  railway,  524 

Police  courts,  state  of,— Marlborough-street,  64 
Polychromy,  plea  for, — Architectural  Musenm,  33 
Polygon,  given  diameter  to  find  length  of  side,  631 
Poor,  casual, — present  distress,  53 
Poor  law,  need  of  change  iu,  251 


Portland:  cement,  how  treat?  632;  stone,  711; 
Verne  fort,  822 

Portrait,  proposed,  of  late  President  of  Royal 
Institute  of  Architects,  372 
Portuguese,  sanitary  hint  for  the,  811 
Post-office  Savings  Banks,  661 ; hint  for  safe  re- 
mittance of  money  from  abroad  by  workmen, 
805  ; twelve  advantages  of,  883 
Practice,  see  “ Architectural  practice  ” 

Preston,  condition  of,  91,  833  ; black  parts  of,  853 
Preston  School  of  Art,  647 

Prince  Consort,  death  of, — a heavy  loss,  869 ; 

England’s  loss,  869 
Protestant  Hall,  Cork,  263 

Provident  Institution  of  Builders’  Foremen,  and 
Clerks  of  Works,  341,  415  ; dinner,  341 
Pupils  and  competitions,  902 
Putney,  Union  Church,  269 
Publication  Society,  Architectural,  65, 409 
Pugin;  Ferrey’s  “Recollections”  of,  505,  545, 
567,  653;  memorial,  233 

QUANTITIES  and  extras, — important  to  contrac- 
tors and  architects,  812 
Quantities,  taking  out,  in  Dublin,  113 
Queen  Annie’s  Baths,  Long-acre,  699 

RAGGED : School-church  of  Holy  Trinity,  Kent- 
ish-town,  299;  schools  and  reformatories,  492 
Railway  : accident,  London  and  Brighton, — pay- 
ment of  servants,  G17  ; appliances  and  the  public 
health,  797 ; arches  at  Manchester,  fatal  fall  of, 
662;  bridges,  468;  carriages,  warming,  130; 
cars  in  America,  829;  Charing  Cross  and  St. 
Thomas’s  Hospital,  219,— award,  804 ; compen- 
sation cases,  622;  Forest  of  Dean  Central, — fall 
of  a bridge  on,  791 ; Great  Northern,  fall  of  a 
bridge  on,  809  ; London,  Chatham,  and  Dover, — 
compensation  cases,  501;  matters,  307,  416, 
637,  554,  777;  Metropolitan  underground,- 
central  station  in  City,  33  ; Metropolitan,  290  ; 
North  London,  journey  to  Kew  via,  308 ; orga- 
nization of  London,  91,  159;  pneumatic,  524  ; 
stations,  the  cries  at,  341 ; street,  see  “Tram- 
way ;”  wheel  tires,  62,  149 
Railways:  channel,  804;  metropolitan,  284; 
northern,  want  of  hotels  in  vicinity  of,  598; 
terminus  hotel,  London  Bridge,  427 
Rating  of  metropolis,  1-40 
Reading:  School  of  Art,  494;  assize  courts,  646 
Eedcross-street,  proposed  demolition  of  ancient 
houses  in,  359 
Regent-street  roadway,  203 
Rennie,  895 
Reservoirs,  failure  of,  4 

Restoration ; modern  French,  destructive  character 
of,  422,  440;  of  ancient  buildings,  388 
Revolving  shop  front,  902 
Rhymes  from  readers,  567 
Rietscbel,  sculptor,  157 
Rifle  practice,  a moral  of,  195 
Ripon  cathedral  and  restoration,  716 
Road  across  Hyde  Park,  see  “ Hyde  Park  ” 

Road  making,  670 

Rock  oil, — its  geological  distribution,  664 
Romanesque  art : lecture  on,  334 ; in  south  of 
France,  notes  on,  153, 169 
Rome,  Easter  at,  281 
Roofs,  open,  prevention  of  cold  with,  203 
Rooms,  acoustic  properties  of,  469,  578 
Roslin  chapel,  the  restorations  of,  443 
Royal  Academy,  74 ; architecture  at,  313  ; dinner 
to,  373 ; exhibition,  333 ; lectures  at,  see  “ Lec- 
tures;” medals,  877 
Royal  Engineers,  architects  and,  529 
Royal  Engineer  department,  4-94;  forgery  and 
fraud,  595,  866 

Royal  Engineers’  memorial,  Chatham,  613 
Royal  Exchange,  86,  202,  270 
Royal  Society,  dinner  to,  378 
Russia,  heating  and  ventilation  in,  149, 160 
Russia,  notes  on  architecture  in,  71, 110 

SADLER’S  WELLS  sixty  years  ago,  299 
St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, — appointment  ol 
assessor,  254 

St.  George’s  R.C.  Cathedral,  decay  of  stone  at 
741,  778,  792 

St.  Giles’s, — movement  in  right  direction,  551 
St.  Ives,  Hunts,  217 

St.  James’s  baths  and  wash-houses,  London,  757 
St.  James’s  parish,  Westminster,  and  new  chnrci 
of  St.  Peter,  Windmill-street,  560 
St.  James’s,  Westminster,  n6w  vestry -hall  for,  34^ 
St.  James-the-Less,  Westminster,  church  of,  410 
St.  KUda,  478 

St.  Lawrence’s  College,  Ampleforth,  791 
St.  Mary  Redcliff,  Bristol,  610 
St.  Mary’s  Free  Church,  Edinburgh,  74 
St.  Mary’s  new  R.C.  church,  Greenock,  896 
St.  Michele,  church  of,  at  Lucca,  8 
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Sfc.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  embellishment  of,  106;  value 
of  artistic  labour  at  building  of,  546 
St.  Peter,  new  church  of,  Windmill-street,  West- 
minster, 560,  718 
St.  Petersburg,  see  "Russia” 

St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  and  Charing-cross  Railway, 
219 ; award,  864 

Salford,  condition  of  parts  of,  114;  middens  and 
mortality  in,  21 ; the  sewers  of,  98 
Sanitary  and  social  reform  in  the  provinces,  739 
Sanitary  appliances  for  1862  Exhibition,  732 
Sanitary  condition  of  our  towns,  see  "Towns” 
Sanitary:  hint  for  the  Portuguese,  811 ; inspec- 
tion wanted  in  the  City,  592 ; matters, — evapo- 
ration from  polluted  yards,  341 ; progress  in 
Islington,  611 ; progress  in  our  towns,  see 
"Towns;”  provisions  of  Building  Act,  defects 
in,  893;  question,  the  momentous,  733 
Saracenic  style  distinct  from  Byzantine,  193,  205 
Scarborough,  condition  of,  765,  781 
School-building  news,  see  each  weekly  number 
School,  new,  at  Howick,  510 
School  of  Art:  Bath,  757;  Cambridge,  396; 

Eieter,  23;  Preston,  647 ; Reading,  494 
School  of  Art,  the  Female,  Queen’s-square,  288 ; 

exhibition  in  aid  of,  387 
School  of  Art  competition,  Leeds,  14,  29,  43 
School  of  Art  designs,  the  Nottingham,  283 
Schools  of  Art,  415,  775 ; and  art  education,  709, 
745 ; Art-Union  of  London  and,  681 ; the  styles 
of  drawing  in  the,  741,  760 
Schools,  the  Godolpbiu,  Hammersmith,  548,  570 
Science  instruction  to  industrial  classes,  554 
Scotland,  81.  534,  585,  326,  379,  717 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  descendants  of,  237 
Screen : destruction  of,  St.  Lawrence,  UpminBter, 
361,  382;  destruction  of,  670 
Sculptors,  British,  an  address  to,  438 
Sculpture:  architectural,  432 ; at  Florence  Exhi- 
bition, 730;  for  the  Mansion  House,  London, 
195  ; modern,  some  weaknesses  in,  612  ; monu- 
mental, architectural  accessories  of,  696 
Sealing  wa.x — Queries,  485 
Seats  for  Warwick  volunteer  review,  533 
Sewage  : for  soil,  805 ; annals  of  a liquid  manure 
farm,  524;  question,  761;  town,  utilization  of, 
166 

Sewer  air  in  houses, — Association  of  Medical  Offi- 
cers of  Health,  259 

Sewer  deodorizatiou  by  charcoal  filters,  584 
Sewerage  ; and  water  supply,  Welshpool,  757 ; of 
Dublin,  595 

Sewerage,  Metropolitan  main : Board  of  Works, 
97,  255, — see  also  "Board  of  Works;”  died  of 
bad  air,  22 ; Mr.  William  Lee,  M.P.,  and  bis  em- 
ployes on,  at  New-cross,  788  ; Southern  high- 
level  sewer,  progress  of,  60;  works,  706 
Sewerage,  Nottingham,  147 
Sewers:  and  sewage,  44;  flow  of  water  in,  114; 
how  a doctor  differs,  653 ; office  (the  lute),  Greek- 
street,  Soho,  596 

Sheffield : condition  of,  641 ; further  review  of 
blots  in,  675 ; roused,  713 ; cogitating,  837 
Sheffield,  the  trade  outrages  at,  850,  866 
Ship  armour-plate  manufactory,  484 
Ships,  metal  defence  for,  Mr.  Cave  Thomas’s 
system  of,  760 
Shop-front,  revolving,  902 
Shopkeepers,  are  we  only  a nation  of,  768 
Shrewsbury,  condition  of,  541,  599;  sometbing 
more  of,  557,  687 ; drainage  for,  820 
Skipton  Castle,  646 
Smeaton,  838 

Smithfield  Market,  old,  129 
Smithfield,  the  gateway  in,  325 
Soane  Museum,  see  "Museum” 

Soap,  379 

Social  and  sanitary  reformer  in  past  times,  140 
Social  Science  Congress,  577,  594 
Society  of  Arts,  391,  804 ; exhibition  at,  228 
Society  of  British  Artists,  see  “ Artists  ” 

Society  of  Female  Artists,  see  "Artists” 

Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  319 
Sound,  form,  and  colour,  791,  811 
South  Foreland  Light,  643 

Southwark  : ancient  inns  of,  337 ; changes  in,  824 
Spitalfields  weavers,  365;  emigration  of,  595 
Spring  time,  261 

Stables,  198;  near  the  Strand,  307 
Stafford,  aspect  of,  117, 182 
Stage  (The),  211,  237,  690,  752 ; and  amusements, 
14 ; arrangements  and  machinery,  261 ; music 
and  the,  722,  865 

Stages,  theatrical,  arrangement  of,  45 
Stained  glass,  see  " Glass,” 


Staircases,  geometrical  stone,  218 
Stairs,  stone,  construction  of,  270 
Statues : colour  on,  and  colour  round,  286,  295 ; 
Medimval,  preservative  coat  on,  130 ; and 
monuments,  passim 

Steam:  carriages  on  common  roads,  154;  high 
pressure,  new  formula  as  to  and  table,  426;  power 
on  canals,  686 
Steel,  nitrogen  in,  326 

Stone  altars  and  altar  slabs,  682,  699 : see  also 
"Altar  Slabs” 

Stone  and  glass,  to  unite,  254 
Stone,  building,  the  bedway  of,  324 
Stone,  decay  of,  at  St.  George’s  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral,  St.  George’s-fields,  741,  778 
Stone,  decay  of, — Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society, 
878 

Stone  of  Houses  of  Parliament,  60 ; the  selection  of 
114;  Government  committee  of  inquiry  as  to, 
217,  248,  318;  decay  of,  report  on,  677 
Stone  preservative  processes,  69,  82,  86, 103,  105, 
145,  182  : see  also  under  "Statues” 

Stone,  Portland,  see  "Portland  stone” 

Stoves,  Berlin,  495 

Stranrear,  alarming  occurrence  at,  817 
Street  architecture : Philadelphia,  664 ; galleries, 
glass-floored  open,  413;  railway  to  Bayswater, 
219 ; railway,  Westminster,  263 
Streets,  London,  500;  improvement  in,  469;  im- 
provements,— Covent-garden  approaches,  788  ; 
reflections  in,  259 
Strike,  engineers’,  cost  of,  653 
Strike,  builders’,  509,  537 ; termination  of  in 
Leeds, — rules,  3 

Strike  (The),  Liverpool  Architectural  Society,  717 
Strikes,  60,  627 : see  also  “Labour  question” 
Stucco,  incised,  903 
Style,  originality  of,  461 

Style  (The)  which  should  characterize  our  epoch, 
430 

Styles,  on  the  revival  of,  350,  369 
Styles,  the  “battle”  of  the,  78 
Subways  for  London,  690 

Suflblk  general  hospital,  threatened  mistakes  in, 
647,  670 

Suffolk  Institute  of  Archrcology,  494 
Sunderland  docks,  rating  of,  30 
Sunderland,  sanitary  condition  of,  81 
Surveyor,  district, — see  under  " Building  Act  ” 
Surveyorship  of  Gloucester,  663 
Sussex  Cinque  Ports,  057 
Suttee,  English,  600 

Sydney,  Houses  of  Parliament,  competition  de- 
signs for,  508,  902 
Symbolical  corbels,  820 

Synagogue,  new.  Upper  Bryanstone-street,  Lon- 
don, 210 

Telegraph,  fire  and  police,  517 
Telegraph  in  cases  of  fire,  495 
Telegraphic  organization  of  towns,  160 
Telegraphic  progress, 

Telegraphs,  street,  arrangement  of,  486 
Temple  of  Apollo  at  Bassm, — Greek  art,  221 
Temple  of  Jupiter  at  JEgina,  133,  153 
Temple  (The),  735 

Temples,  Greek,  on  the  mode  in  which  light  was 
introduced  into,  798,  863,  893 
Tenders  and  competitions,  a chapter  for  the  his- 
tory of,  771 

Thames  at  London,  present  and  past  boundary  of, 
455,  473 

Thames  embankment,  the  proposed,  442,  458, 
529,  703;  and  railway,  97;  design  by  Mr.  P. 
W.  Sheilds,  C.E.,  530 ; Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  and,  716;  public  buildings  on,  596,  610; 
Royal  Commission  on,  301,  356 
Theatre : new  Adelphi,  810 ; new  Victoria,  Ber- 
lin, 443,  473  ; planning,  see  “ Paris  ” 

Theatres,  the  lighting  of, — Paris  opera-house,  see 
"Paris” 

Theatres,  ventilation  and  lighting  of,  172 
Theatrical  stage  arrangement  and  machinery,  261 
Tile  and  brick  manufactures  and  the  1862  Exhibi- 
tion, 635 

Titchbourne-court,  industrial  school  in,  263 
Tooley-street,  the  great  fire  in,  438 ; what  may 
he  learnt  from  it,  439;  ruins  of  the  fire,  526 
Town  Hall,  Halifax,  567 

Towns  (Our)  condition  of:  Birmingham,  1,  53; 
Bridgwater,  44;  Derby,  823;  Edinburgh,  293, 
349,  421,— what  Edinburgh  says  of  Edinburgh, 
457,  821 ; Glasgow, — history  and  progress, 
889;  Kingston-upon-HuU,  453;  Leeds,  21; 
Jlanchester,  631 ; Newcastle-npon-Tyiie,  241, 
270, — the  perilous  condition  of,  339,  381, — 
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defends  itself,  385, — justifies  itself,  442;  Not- 
tingham, 147  j Preston,  91,  833, — the  black 
parts  of,  853 ; Salford,  21,  98.  114 ; Sheffield, 
641, — a further  review  of  blots  in,  675, — 
roused,  713, — cogitating,  837;  Shrewsbury, 
541, — something  more  of,  557,  599,  687,  117, 
182;  Sunderland,  81 ; Scarborough,  765,  781; 
Wolverhampton,  49 
Towns,  condition  of  poor  in,  608 
Towns,  condition  of  our, — obstruction  to  improve- 
ment, 259 

Traction  Engine  Company,  Bray’s,  203 
Trade  : marks,  882;  fraudulent,  114;  outrages  at 
Sheffield,  850,  866 ; Societies,  630 
Trades  Union  Directory,  the  first,  583 
Tramway : in  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  689 ; 
origin  of,  661,  706 

Turkish  or  Anglo-Roman  bath,  359,  388;  at 
Brompton,  359 

UNION  CHURCH,  Putney,  269 

Union  Company,  Architectural,  845 ; law  costs,  865 

VENTILATION  and  heating,  805 ; in  Russia, 
149,  160 

Ventilation  and  lighting  of  theatres  and  hospitals, 
172 

Ventilation:  of  coal  vaults,  706;  of  cupboards, 
319;  of  houses,  761 ; of  mines,  820 
Verne  Fort,  Portland,  822 
Vestry-ball  for  St.  James’s,  Westminster,  343 
Victorian  Exhibition,  902 
Vignettes,  819 

Village  hospitals, — Cranlcy,  804 
Voyage  from  Westminster  to  London-bridge  by  a 
ghost  of  the  16th  century,  630,  667 

WALL  LININGS,  &c.,  substitute  for  marble  in,  82 
Warehouse;  building,  486;  at  Leeds,  356 
Warehouses : construction  of,  527 ; fireproof,  579 
Warming  dwellings  and  hospitals,  202 
“ Wat  Tyler,  219 
Water ! Water  ! ! 551 
Water  Colour  Society,  new,  281 
Water : for  Jersey,  379 ; in  sewers,  flow  of, 
114;  pipe,  hardness  of,  270;  supply,  lead  in, 
54;  supply,  metropolitan,  113;  supply,  Welsh- 
pool, 757 ; works,  Berlin,  595 ; works,  Bridg- 
north, 752 

Well,  a village,  in  Normandy  and  one  in  Kent,  8 
" Well”  (The),  at  Clerkenwell,  149 
Wells,  London,  130 
Wellington  College,  new  chapel,  772 
Wells,  bishop’s  palace,  644 
Welshpool  water  supply  and  sewerage,  757 
West  Church,  Greenock,  494 
Western  College,  Plymouth,  460 
Westminster  Abbey,  stone  preservative  procepses 
applied  in,  105 

Westminster  Bridge  approaches, — Compensation, 
547 

Westminster  improvements,  -459 
Westminster  Palace,  stone  of,  see  “ Stone” 
Westminster  to  London  Bridge,  a voyage  by  a 
ghost  of  sixteenth  century,  630,  667 
Whippingham  Church,  Isle  of  Wight,  827 
Winchester,  Cathedral  restorations,  11,  46 
Windsor  Castle,  the  ancient  towers  at,  3'44 
Winter,  provision  for,  875 
Wolverhampton,  condition  of,  49, 810 
Woman’s  aid  in  large  towns,  14, 46 
Women,  educated,  employment  for,  822 
Woodwork,  Mediaeval,  framing  of,  381 
Worcester  Architectural  Society,  705 
Worcester,  progress  of  building  about,  236 
Work  for  ladies,  82 
Workhouse  children,  262 
Working  men,  organization  for,  470 
Working  men’s  expedition  to  Paris,  390 
Workmen  : advice  to,  as  to  prolonging  life,  269 ; 
and  their  masters,  15, — see  also  “ Master 
British,  coercion  of,  271 ; hint  to,  as  to  safe 
transmission  of  money  from  abroad,  805;  inti- 
midating, 271;  payment  of  by  the  boor,  215; 
provincial,  hint  to  as  to  coming  Exhibition,  427  : 
see  also  under  " Labour  Question  ” 

Workmen’s  Institute,  501 

Workmen’s  organization,  486 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  and  his  times,  323,  331 

Wych-street,  Strand,  229 

YORK,  fall  of  Leudal  iron  lattice  bridge  at,  689, 
705,  752,  823 

"ZOPISSA,”  Szerelmy  on,  98 


LIST  OL  ILLUSTEATIOIIS. 


ALARUM-BELL  of  Old  Suburban  London,  812 
Altars,  Stone,  6S2 

American  Street  Arcbiteclure,  fcce  “ Street  ” 

Ancient  Inns  of  Southwark,— “ Tl;e  George,”— " The 
White  Hart,”  338 

“Annexe,”  The,  lor  Machiucrj,  at  Tuteniatioual  Exhi- 
bition Building,  701 

BANKSIDE  in  Olden  Time,  821 
Bossiu,  Temple  of,  Sketch  Section  of  Opaiou,  BOO 
Bath,  Queen  Anne’s,  Long-acre,  700 
Baths  and  Laundry,  St.  James's,  Westminster,  755 
Bedfordbury  Mission  House,  80t),  807 
Bell,  Alarum,  of  Old  Suburban  London,  812 
Berlin,  Victoria  Tneatre,  445;  Plan  at  Level  of  First 
Floor,  •144;  Interior  of  Summer  Theatre,  48i  ; Section 
on  Plan,  480 

Book  case,  writing-tableencl,  in  Architectural  Exhibition, 

267 

Bridge,  New,  over  the  Rhine,  at  Kchl,  463;  Section  of 
Caisson  for  Construction  of  Piers,  462 
Brown’s  Buildings,  Liverpool,  179  ; Ground  Plan,  173 
Buildings,  the  most  remarkable  in  the  World,  drawn  to 
a uniform  scale,—  designed  by  Mr.  Cockerell,  R.A.,  and 
drawn  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Goodchild,  339 
Bulstrode,  Bucks,  a Seat  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,— Mr. 
B,  Ferrey,  Architect,  861 ; Plan  of  Ground  Floor,  800 

CAISSON  for  Construction  of  Piers  of  Kehl  Bridge  over 
the  Rhine,  Section  of,  462 
Capitals,  Church  of  St.  Andre,  Chartres,  284 
Cathedral,  Chichester,— Interior  View,— the  Choir  as  re- 
stored,- Tower  and  Spire,— View  of  South  Transept 
and  Spire,  143  ; Ground  Plan,— Sir  C.  Wren’s  Plan  for 
Counteracting  the  Force  of  the  Wlud,  142 
Cathedral,  Milan,  Plan  of,  C75 

Chapel,  Millhill, — Mr.  J.  Hibbcit,  Architect,  565;  Plan, 
564 

Chapel,  new,  Wellington  College,  Sandhurst,- Mr.  G.  G. 
Scott,  R.A.,  Architect,  773 

Chapel  of  St.  Michel,  de  i’Aiguille,  at  Le  Puy,  France, — 
Exterior  View  of  Entrance,  197;  Interior  of  Nave  of 
Chapel,  looking  towards  Chancel,  196 ; Ground  Plan  of 
Chapel,  196 

Chapel,  proposed  German  Evangelical,  Islington,  — Mr. 

T.  W.  Constantine,  Architect,  212 
Cheswick  Mouse,  Northumberland,  5Sl  ; Ground  Plan,  580 
Chichester  Cathedral,  see  “ Cathedral " 

Choir  of  Chichester  Cathedral,  as  restored,  143- 
Church,  Congregational,  Littlehampton,  Sussex, — Mr. 

J.  G.  Stapelton.  jun..  Architect,  124 
Church,  Holy  Trinity,  Knightsbridge,— Mr.  R.  Brandon, 
and  Mr.  R.  Eyton,  Architects,  249 
Church,  Memorial,  to  George  Herbert,  of  Bemerton, 
WUts,-Mr.T.  H-  Wyatt,  Architect,  266 
Church,  St.  Mary’s  Free,  Edinburgh,  — Mr.  Rochcad, 
Architect,  75 

Church,  St.  Mary’s,  Greenock,— Mr.  G.  Goldie,  Archi- 
tect, 897 

Church,  St.  Peter’s,  Windmill-street,  St.  Jamcs’.s,  West- 
minster,—Mr.  R.  Brandon,  Architect,  719 
Church  of  San  Michele,  Lucca,  Italy,— Upper  Part  of 
Fa9ade,— Pisan  Romane-'que,  Twelfth  Century,  9 
Church  of  St.  James  the  Less,  Garden-street,  Westmin- 
ster,— Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  Architect,  41 1 
Church,  Point  de  Galle,  Ceylon, — Mr.  J.  Clarke,  F.S.A 
Architect,  843 

Church,  Whippingham,  Isle  of  Wight, — Mr.  A.  J.  Hum 
bert.  Architect,  825 

Clerk’s  Well,  Clerkenwell,  Condition  of,  74 
Clock  Tower,  Hereford,  proposed,  57 
College,  St.  Lawrence’s,  Ampleforth, — Jlr.  J.  A.  Hansom, 
Architect,  789 

Congregational  Church,  Littlehampton,  I2l 
Conservatory.  Horticultural  Gardens,  South  Kensington, 
Interior  of,— Captain  Fowke,  Architect,  497 
Corbels,  Church  of  St.  Andre,  Chartres,  284 
Com  Exch.ange,  new,  Leeds,  649;  plan,  618 
Covent  Garden  Approaches,— proposed  elongation  of 
Hart-street,  788 

Cross,  Memorial,  Aurungabad,  India, 

DAIRY,  the  Royal,  at  Frogmore,  near  Windsor,  513, 633 ; 
plan,  512 

De  Foe’s  Grave,  Bnnhill-fields,  879 
Design,  taste  in,  821 
Domesday  Book  ui  a new  Dress,  632 
Doorway  of  Church  of  St.  Andre,  Chartres,— Twelfth 
Century,  285 ; Corbels  and  Capitals.  294 
Dragon’s  Head  Waterspout,  from  Gewetken  Haus, 
Eisleben,  527 

Drinking  Fountain,  Gran'te,  593 

Drinking  Fountain  in  Victoria-park,  London,  321 ; Section 
and  Plan  of  Half,  320 
Drury-lane,  Wych-slrect  end,  230 

EASTFIELD  HOUSE,  Northumberland,  581 ; Ground 
Plan.  .'80 

Elizabethan  London  ; — Wych-street,  Strand ; Drury-lanc ; 

Holywell-street,  230 
Engine  House,  Kensington-gardens,  392 
Exchange,  Corn,  Leeds,— Mr.  C.  Brodrick,  Architect,  649 ; 
Plan,  648 

Exhibition  Building,  Design  for  an,  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Payne,— 
Study  and  Plan,— Clas.'ification  by  Mr.  S.  Maw,  103 
Exhibition  Building,  International,  of  1862,  Interior  View 
of,  looking  down  the  Nave,— designed  by  Captain 
Fowke,  R.E.,  213 

Exhibition  Building,  Internationa],  of  1862;— View  of  the 
“Annexe”  for  Machinery  at, — designed  by  Captain 
Fowke,  R.E.,  70I 

Exhibition  Building,  International,  of  1862;— Captain 
Fowke,  Architect ;— Front  of  Picture  Galleries  in  Crom- 


wcll-road Front  of  the  Buildings  for  Works  of  Indus- 
try in  Prince  Albert’.s-road,  718 
Exhibition,  Florence,  the  Buildings  for,  737j  Ground 
Plan,  736 

FLOOD  PUMP,  Patent  Double-actioned,  7S8 
I'lorence  Exhibitum,  the  BuikUugs  for,  737 j Ground 
Plan,  736 

Fountain,  Drinking,  in  Victoria  Park,  London,— Mr. 
H.  A.  Darbistiire,  Architect,  321;  Section  and  Plan  of 
Half,  320 

Fountain,  Granite  Drinking,  593 

Fountains  and  Reservoirs,  Kensington  Gardens,— Mr. 

J.  Thomas,  Sculptor,  392 ; the  Engine  House,  392 
Frogmore,  Mausoleum  ot  Duchess  of  Kent  at,  532 
Frogmore,  Royal  Dairy,  613,  633  ; Plan  of  Same,  512 

GALLERY,  National,  London,— New  Room, — Mr.  J. 

Pennethorne,  Architect,  231 
CJerman  Evangelical  Chapel,  Islington,  Proposed,  212 
George  Inn,  the,  Southwark,  338 

Godolphin  Schools,  Hammersmith,  549;  Plan  of  Ground 
Floor,  513 

Grosvenor  Hotel,  Pimlico,  375 

HART-STREET,  Covent-gardeu,  Proposed  Elongation  of, 
788 

Herbert  Memorial  Church,  Bemerton,  Wilts,  266 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  Knightsbridge,  249 
Holywell-street,  looking  towards  East,  230 
Horticultural  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  Interior  of 
Conservatory,  497 

Hotel,  Grosvenor,  Pimlico, — Mr.  J.  T.  Knowles,  Archi- 
tect, 375 

Hotel,  London  Bridge  Railways  Terminus.  — Mr.  H. 

Currey,  Architect,  429  ; Plan  of  Two-Pair  Story,  428 
Hotel  of  Malvern  Link,  Worcestershire,— Mr.  Elmslie, 
Architect,  92 

House,  Cheswick,  Northumberland,  581;  Ground  Plan, 
580 

House,  Eastfleld,  Northumberland,  581 ; Ground  Plan,  .580 
House  in  Smitlifield,— Mr.  G.  S.  Clarke,  Architect,  161 ; 

Termination  of  Splayed  Angles,  160 
House,  Mission,  Bedlordbury,  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
—Mr.  A.  W.  Blomflclel,  Architect,  9o6,  8O7 
House,  Temperate,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,— Mr. 

D.  Burton,  F.R.S.,  Architect,  25 ; Plan  of  Same,  24 
House  Tops  from  the  Railway,  374 

INITIAL  LETTERS,  7"2 
Inn,  White  Horse,  Edinburgh,  92 

Inns, Ancient,  of  Southwark,  — “The  George,”— “ The 
White  Hart,”  338 

International  Exhibition  Building,  of  1863,  Interior  View 
of,— Looking  down  Nave,  213] 

International  Exhibition  Building  of  1S62;— View  of  the 
“ Annexe  ” for  Machinery  at,  701 
International  Exhibition  of  1862  Building; — I'ront  of  the 
Picture  Galleries  in  Cromwell-road ;— Front  of  the 
Building  for  Works  of  Industry  in  Prince  Albert’s-road, 
718 

International  Exhibition  Building,  Proposed  Design  for, 
see  ” Exhibition  Building  ” 

KEHL  Bridge  over  the  Rhino,  463 ; section  of  Caisson  for 
Piers,  462 

Kensington  Gardens,  Fountauis  and  Reservoirs,  393; 
Engine-house,  392 

Kew,  Temperate  House  at  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  25; 
Flan  of  same,  24 

LAUNDRY,  Baths  and,  St.  James’s,  Westminster,  755 
Le  Puy,  Chapel  of  St.  Michel  at,  see  "Chapel  ” 

Letters,  Initial,  772 

Ijvcrpool  Street  Architecture,  see  " Street  ” 
Loiulon-bridgc  Railways  Terminus  Hotel,  429;  Plan  of 
Two-pair  Story,  428 

London,  Elizabethan,  see  “ Elizabethan  ” 

London,  Eloquent  Morsels  of,— The  Mitre  Tavern,  Fleet- 
street,- De  Foe’s  Grave,  — Turner’s  Birth-place, — 
Houses  in  Crutched  Friars,  879 
London,  Old,  Remnants  of,  see  “Remnants  ” 

London,  Old  Suburban,  an  Alarum  Bell  of,  842 
Ldidon,  Sketches  in  East  of,  see  “ Sketches’’ 

London  Street  Architecture,  see  " Street  ” 

MAISON  DIEU,  Dover,  as  restored  by  Mr.  A.  Poynter, 
architect,  597 
Malvern  Link  Hotel,  93 

Mansions,  New,  in  Northumberland;  Cheswick  House, 
near  Berwick. on-Tweed ; EastGeld  House,  near  Wark- 
worth,  581  ; Ground  Plans,  580 
Mausoleum  of  Duchess  nf  Kent  at  Frogmore,  near  Wind- 
sor,—Mr.  A.  J.  Humbert,  Architect,  531 
Memorial  Church  to  George  Herbert,  of  Bemerton, 
Wilts,  266 

Memorial  Cross,  Aurungabad,  India,— designed  and  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  T.  Earp.  754 

Memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  Bent,  Woking  Cemetery,— Mr. 
A.  Smith,  Architect,  683 

Memorial,  Royal  Engineers'. Chatham,— Mr.  M.  D.  Wyatt, 
Architect,  6l5 

Metropolitan  Railway,  — Junction  at  King’s-cross,  41; 
Plan  of  Same,  40 

Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  Interior  of,  303 
Milan  Cathedral,  Plan  of,  675 
Millhill  Chapel,  565  ; Plan,  561 
Mission  House,  Bedfordbury,  8 6,  8^17 
Mitie  Tavern,  Fleet-street,  879 

NATIONAL  GALLERY,  London,  Site  for.  in  connection 
with  Proposed  Plan  to  continue  Piccadilly  to  the 
Strand,  S6 


National  Gallery,  London,— the  New  Room,  2.?l 

OFFICES,  Bishopsgate-street  Within,— Mr.  W.  Wilkin- 
son, Architect,  125 

Opaion,  Sketch  Section  of,  Temp'e  of  Baism,  800 

PERSUADERS  of  the  Old  School,  842 
Philadelphia  Street  Architecture, —Stores,  661,  665 
Piccadilly,  Proposed  Plan  to  continue  it  to  the  Strand,  in 
Connection  with  a Site  for  National  Gallery,  56 
“ Pleasant  Place,”  New-square,  374 
Point  de  Galle  Church,  Ceylon,  813 
Pretty  Lodgings— for  Pigs,  374 
Prince  Albert’s-road,  Street  Architecture,  1 C9 

“QUEEN  ANNE’S  BATH,”  Long-acre,  700 

RAILWAY,  Metropolitan,— the  Junction atKing’s-cross, 
—Mr.  John  Fowler,  Engineer,  11 ; Plan  of  Same,  40 
Remarkable  Buildings,  the  most,  drawn  tounilorm  Scale, 
339 

Remnants  of  Old  London, — Somerset  House,  356 
Rennie,  W'orks  of,— Lune  Aqueduct, — First  Bridge, — 
Musselburgh  Bridge,  896 

Reservoirs  and  Fountains,  Kensington  Gardens,  893 
Rhine  Bridge  at  Kehl,  463;  Section  of  Caisson  for  Piers, 
462 

Royal  Dairy,  Frogmore,  sn ; Plan,  512 
Royal  Engineers’  Memorial,  Chatham,  6l5 
St.  Andre’s  Church,  Chartres,  Doorway  of,  285;  Capitals 
and  Corbels,  284 

St.  James  the  Less,  Church  of.  Garden-street,  West- 
minster, 411 

St.  Lawrence’s  College,  Ampleforth,  739 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  Greenock,  897 
St.  Mary’s  Free  Church,  Edinburgh,  “5 
St.  Michel  de  I'Aiguille,  Chapel  of,  at  Le  Puy,  France,- 
Exterior  View  of  Entrance,  197;  Interior  of  Nave,  196; 
Ground  Plan,  I96 

St.  Peter’s  Church,  Windmill-street,  St.  James's,  719 
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Condition  of  onr  Toions, 
Birmingham, 

E made  but  two 
promises  iu  our 
last  with  refer- 
ence to  the  new 
year;  one  on  the 
subject  named 
ill  the  heading 
of  the  present 
article,  and  the 
second  as  to 
foreign  parts. 
We  proceed  at 
once  to  their  ful- 
filment. Thepre- 
vious  volumes  of 
thei?wi?dershow 
that  we  have 
^ ...  never  omitted, 

ffli'iiu--.  H'tigu.gR  through  illustra- 

tion and  description,  to  pay  attention  to  progress 
of  architecture  on  the  Continent.  Many  cir- 
cumstances, however,  prompt  us,  in  the  pre- 
sent year,  to  attempt  a more  precise  examination 
of  some  of  those  objects  and  subjects  which  arc  of 
interest  to  our  readers;  and  uext  week  we  shall 
commence  the  task.  On  the  present  occasion  we 
projiose  to  speak  of  one  of  our  own  towns.  All 
admit  how  useful  it  would  he  in  most  of  our  daily 
concerns  to  he  able  to  see  with  other  people’s 
eyes  !— whence  we  may  conclude  that,  if  the  inha- 
bitants of  various  towns  could  be  brought  to  see 
with  a stranger’s  eye  the  vital  need  of  immediate 
attention  to  the  existing  ills,  there  would  be  little 
time  lost  before  the  necessary  remedies  were  set 
in  motion.  In  this  season  of  comparative  peace  and 
prosperity,  it  behoves  us  to  leave  not  a stone  un- 
turned to  bring  about  such  a state  of  things  as 
would  ensure  us  all,  at  least,  butterfly  fare,  pure 
air  and  good  water.  Plenty  of  light  is  another 
necessary  that  we  were  never  intended  to  be  with- 
out; and  we  may  hope  that  with  light,  pure  air, 
and  abundance  of  water  for  our  woi’kors,  plenty 
of  roast  beef— the  result  of  healthy  labour- 
would  follow. 

We  select  Birmingham,  in  the  present  instance, 
not  because  it  is  in  a more  dangerous  stage  than 
Brighton,  or  any  of  its  alphabetical  compeers — for 
it  is  not,  the-Brighton  people  being  in  that  perilous 
state  in  which  they  are  unwilling  to  see  that  there 
is  anything  wrong, — but  because  we  shall  thus  he 
able  to  cast  into  the  scale  now  poising  there,  such 
weights  as  may,  perchance,  turn  the  balance. 

While  we  write,  the  ratepayers  are  in  commo- 
tion on  the  subject  of  an  Improvement  Bill,  in 
favour  of  which  it  is  creditable  to  them 
to  find  a majority.  In  this  Bill  it  is  pro- 
posed to  borrow  200,000/.  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  the  sewerage,  and  properly  paving  the 
footways,  and  for  preventing  the  increase  of  and 
providing  some  remedy  for  the  great  evils  arising 
from  the  erection  of  houses  in  streets  which  are 
not  properly  laid  out,  drained,  levelled,  and 
macadamized.  This  Bill  is  opposed  by  a large 
body  of  highly  respectable  residents.  On  what 
grounds  ? Because  it  was  discussed  and  decided 
upon  by  the  town-council  iu  five  days,  whereby 


they  feel  assured  that  due  consideration  has  not  | we  do  not  want  to  see  our  little  ones  sicken  and 
been  given  to  it.  Another  meeting  of  the  burgesses  | die  at  the  fearful  ratio  the  returns  of  the  regis- 
has  passed  a resolution  in  favour  of  postponing  the  | trar  show  us  they  do,— if  we  do  not  want  fever 
considerationoftheBillfortwelvemonthsonaccouiit  i with  its  haggard  and  hollow  eyes,  its  wasting^ 
of  the  peculiar  arrangement  in  which  the  repay-  I wailing,  and  anguish  of  heart,  to  be  our  constant 
ment  of  the  proposed  loan  is  proportioned  over  a ! guest,  we  must  have  four  things,— light,  which 
periodoffiftyyears— a debt,  they  urge,  the  present  I we  and  onr  children  need  as  much  as' plants 
generation  has  no  right  to  impose  upon  the  next.  | do,  to  be  strong  and  full  grown drainage,  that 
The  mode  of  raising  the  necessary  funds,  although  ; the  air  we  breathe  may  be  uncontaminated  with 
a very  important  question,  is  foreign  to  our  feetid  odours;— water  laid  on  to  every  house,  that 
purpose : we  confine  ourselves  to  the  aim  of  im-  ' our  large  families  may  not  be  obliged,  on  account 
pressing  upon  all  and  every  one  concerned,  the  | of  the  great  labour  of  bringing  it  from  a distance  by 
imperative  necessity  of  immediate  regard  to  the  | pailfuls,  to  use  it  over  and  over  again  for  different 
provision  of  sanitary  essentials.  In  Birmingham,  ' purposes;  and  ventilation,  that  by  a proper  dispo- 
that  great  emporium  of  “ uneonsidered  trifles,”  j sition  of  our  streets,  and  the  abolition  of  closed 
that  mart  of  real  and  imitation  jewellery,  electro-  j courts,  we  may  he  assured,  when  we  open  our 
plating,  tea-trays,  patent  coffins,  guns,  percussion- ' windows,  of  fresh  air  from  the  green  country 
caps,  rifle  slings,  sewing-machines,  "self-acting  I beyond  the  blackened  neighbourhood  of  the  towm. 
cinder-shifting  ash-pans,”  “ double-action  patent  | Again,  in  the  few  instances  where  there  exist  open 


vertical  and  imperial  mangles,”  iron  bedsteads, 
papier  miiche  elegancies  and  buttons,  there  are 
thirty  miles  of  streets  Inhabited  by  the  men, 
women  and  children  employed  in  these  various 
manufactures,  without  a sewer.  Thirty  miles  of 
houses — we  are  afraid  to  say  how  many  miles 
of  homes,  for  there  is  more  than  one  home  in 
most  of  the  houses — thirty  miles  of  streets  with 
no  sewerage ! With  wealth  flowing  in  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  with  schools  of  design, 
scientific  institutes,  music  unions,  and  other 
elevating  influences,  Brummagem  h.as  lived  down 
its  old  reputation  for  had  taste  and  shams,  but 
contentedly  folds  within  its  precincts  this  monster 
hot-hed  of  corruption.  Birmingham,  boastful  in 
its  advertising  mediums  of  its  lustres  and  lanterns, 
its  adamantine  burners,  its  ornamental  coffee- 
mills  and  tea  equalisers,  its  Britannia  metal- 
wares, crinoline  cord,  photographic  window-glass, 
elastic  stockings,  and  steel  pens ; of  the  quality 
of  its  edibles — from  the  sausages  (Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  German)  manufactured  from  the  pigs 
at  Bingley  Hall,  to  the  jja/cs  des  lichens  for  public 
speakers, — Birmingham,  set  forth  as  so  ultra  .ar- 
tistic in  its  refinement,  so  dainty  iu  its  appetite 
is  no  more  nor  less  than  a mighty  maze  of  mud. 
Birmingham,  so  boastful  of  its  boundless  manu- 
facturing resources,  of  its  ability  to  make  any 
given  object,  from  a needle  to  an  anchor,  is  a net- 
work of  irregular  narrow  streets,  laid  down  ac- 
cording to  the  caprice  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
land, — up  hill,  down  hill,  in  blocks  projecting 
upon  already  too  crowded  spaces,  in  labyrinthine 
perplexity;  some  macadamised,  some  not;  some 
paved,  some  not ; some  drained,  and  many  others 
unprovided  for  the  common  decencies  of  life, 


spaces,  these  should  be  jealously  preserved.  The 
corporation  or  the  public  should  purchase  them  at 
any  cost.  They  should  be  looked  upon  as  air  re- 
servoirs. As  an  instance  at  hand,  we  oliserved  in 
New-street — the  handsomest  commercial  street  in 
the  town — immediately  in  front,  too,  of  the  most 
imposing  building  in  the  street— Hyam'soutfitting 
warehouse,  a space  of  the  rare  and  very  desirable 
kind  iu  question.  It  is  a quadrangle,  formed  by 
the  street  lines,  on  the  south  side  of  New-street 
and  west  side  of  Stephenson-place,  the  back  pre- 
mises of  the  railway  station  hotel,  and  the  boun- 
dary of  King  Edward’s  Grammar  School.  The 
centre  of  Stephenson-place,  which  is  but  a very 
poor  approach  to  the  immense  central  station,  is 
incommoded  by  a statue  of  Attwood;  and  this 
quadrangle,  one  side  of  which,  be  it  remembered, 
is  formed  by  the  line  of  the  place,  and  is  still  un- 
occupied by  houses,  is  now'  to  let  on  building 
lease.  If  this  space  could  be  preserved  intact,  ex- 
cept on  the  southernmost  side — where  a handsome 
pile  of  buildings  might  with  propriety  be  erected; 
and  the  statue  of  Attwood,  placed  in  the 
midst  of  the  quadrangle  thus  retained,  several 
great  points  would  be  gained.  First,  there 
would  be,  so  to  speak,  the  air  reservoir  secured; 
then  a more  suitable  site  for  the  statue,  now 
much  iu  the  way  of  the  traffic  to  the  railway. 
Further,  the  approach  to  the  station  and  contigu- 
ous hotel  could  be  widened  to  suitable  dimensions  ; 
and  King  Edward’s  Grammar  School,  designed  by 
Barry,  instead  of  being  overshadowed  and  over- 
crowded, would  enjoy  a proper  circulation  of  air, 
aud  possess  better  points  of  view’.  To  carry  this 
suggestion  into  effect,  there  is  no  pulling  down 
required : merely  prevention  of  erections  on  a spot 


True,  there  are  handsome  buildings  in  some  of ' pecuniarily  valuable  to  its  proprietors  on  account 
the  most  crowded  localities;  but  the  roads  to  any  | of  its  contiguity  to  the  railway  and  frontage  to 
of  them  are  surpassed  by  the  walks  about  the  , the  best  street,  but  absolutely  priceless  to  the 
poorest  village.  j residents  in  a sanitary  sense ; and  to  the  aulho- 

This  condition  is  not  beyond  remedy.  “When  ' rities  as  an  opportunity  of  improving  the  appear- 
the  railw’ay  companies  brought  their  magic-work-  , ance  of  the  town.  TTe  know  that  the  interests  of 
ing  lines  into  the  heart  of  the  town,  no  less  than  | a town  are  made  up  of  the  varied  interests  of 
2,000  of  the  poorest,  dirtiest,  most  closely  wedged  private  individuals,  which  are,  aud  must  be,  often 
together  houses,  were  pulled  down  to  afford  the  ' opposed  to  each  other ; hut  the  commercial  and 
necessary  area.  And  surely  the  voice  and  power  I manufacturing  greatness  being  composed  of  the 
of  a people  must  he  as  potent  as  those  of  a com-  same  materials  in  the  same  manner,  it  is  proved 
pany  ! It  is  only  requisite  to  say  we  have  learnt,  ] that  a beneficial  result  to  the  many  is  not  impos- 
out  of  the  nineteenth  century  teaching,  that,  if  sible  of  attainment.  We  arc  not  pleading  for  a 
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Trafalgar-sqiisxTP,  with  fountains,  or  for  a pictur- 
esque promenade  with  linden  trees,  as  in  most  of 
the  German  towns;  but  simply  for  a ventricle  for 
the  heart  of  Birmingham. 

Ncw-strf  ct  opens  into  lUgh-strcct, — with  a wide 
and  safe  curve  ? Ivo.  At  this  central  point  of 
traffic  the  road  narrows  into  a nech.  A few 
tottering  houses  taken  down,  and  first-class  sub- 
stitutes for  them  set  back  upon  their  back-yards, 
would  make  one  of  the  much  required  improve- 
ments of  this  kind  we  observed  in  various  places; 
—the  acute  triangle  formed  by  the  junction  of 
Bale-end,  Bull-street,  and  High-street,  and  the 
narrow  inlet  from  the  Bull-ring  into  Moore-strect, 
to  wit. 

The  covered  market  is  justly  pointed  out  as  one 

of  the  satisfactory  features  of  Birmingham.  It  is 

commodious  and  even  vast,  but  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  ever  increasing  population : on  Saturday 
nights  it  is  literally  crammed,  and  overflows  into 
the  Bull-ring.  It  is,  moreover,  badly  apportioned. 
The  stalls  for  fish,  fruit,  potato  parings,  meat, 
shoes,  confectionery,  and  hardwares,  are  indiscri- 
minately mixed  : thus  it  sometimes  comes  to  pass 
that  a purchaser  occasionally  finds  the  beard  of  an 
oyster  fringing  his  orange,  sawdust  or  suet 
sprinkled  over  his  peaches.  To  set  apart  the 
various  alleys  to  separate  trades  would  be  to 
apjiroach  perfection ; and  as  the  wealth  of  this 
great  town  seems  overflowing  here.  In  the  well- 
stocked  stalls,  the  thickly  clustered  buyers,  the 
jewels,  even — it  is  whispered — diamonds,  worn  by 
one  of  the  fair  and  industrious  “Dames  des  Dalles” 
this  is  a height  qirlte  worth  attaining. 

In  glancing  at  a view  of  the  town  made  in  1732, 
we  note  the  wording  of  its  title:  “Birmingham, 
a market  town  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  which, 
by  the  art  and  industry  of  its  inhabitauts,  has  for 
some  years  past  been  rendered  famous  all  over 
the  world,  for  the  rare  choice,  and  invention  of  all 
sorts  of  wares  and  curiosities  in  iron,  steel,  brass, 
&c.,  admired  as  well  for  their  cheapness  as  their 
peculiar  beauty  of  workmanship.”  The  paving  of 
the  streets  must  belong  to  this  pci’iod  now  a cen- 
tui'V  and  a quarter  gone.  The  “petrified  kidneys,” 
or  oblong  pebbles  imbedded  in  some  relief  in  the 
causeways,  streets,  and  alleys  alike,  might  Lave 
been  endurable  in  the  days  of  high  heels  and 
sedan  chairs;  but  they  are  torture  to  the  pedes- 
trian of  the  present.  In  rain  or  shine,  in  wind  or 
snow,  the  slippery,  toilsome  footing  afforded  by 
this  old-world  paving,  must  bo  n serious  addition 
to  the  fatigue  of  the  myriads  of  workers  who  have 
to  traverse  it  in  their  way  to  and  from  their 
homes.  We  state  the  inconvenience  to  the 
workers  first,  bec.ause  we  are  not  sure  but  that 
the  mincing  gait  it  ensures,  may  be  highly  favour- 
able to  the  display  of  the  Magenta  petticoats,  in 
which  case  our  fair  readers  would  be  to  a vote 
ac'ainst  us;  and,  secondly,  because  we  would 
deprecate  any  opposition  to  the  laying  down  of 
good,  smooth,  wide  pavements,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  for  the  convenience  of  the  rich  and 
not  the  poor.  The  rich  may  ride  and  drive  : the 
poor  must  walk : therefore,  all  improvements  in 
the  thoroughfares  will  be  more  enjoyed  by  the 
latter.  Nor  would  we  allude  to  such  distinctions 
hadnottheconviction  been  forcibly  impressed  on  us, 
in  our  experience  in  matters  of  parochial  improve- 
ment, that  a stanch  opposition  not  unfrequeutly 
emanates  from  those  intended  to  be  most  bene- 
fited; not  so  often  from  those  whose  property  is 
likely  to  be  affected  by  any  change,  as  from  those 
whose  inconsistent  resistance  is  expressed  in  the 
meaningless  phrase  that  they  are  “not  going  to 
be  trodden  upon.” 

Blnningbani,  being  the  head  quarters  for  glass 
manufacture,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  small 
panes  in  the  Townhall  windows  : they  are  a great 
blemish.  In  the  interior  we  were  dismayed  at 
the  poverty  of  the  decorations,  notwithstanding 
■we  saw  it  at  its  best,  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  volun- 
teer ball.  The  sun-burners  with  which  it  is  illu- 
minated cast  a bright  light  below,  but  left  the 
ceiling— always  a great  feature— in  obscurity.  We 


presume  that  the  short-comings  in  the  ventilation, 
the  cutting  draughts  where  the  cold  is  not  stag- 
nant, are  already  recognized;  as,  by  way  of  assur- 
ance and  recommendation  to  the  prospective 
visitors,  the  committee  printed  the  following  in- 
formation:— “The  hall  will  be  thoroughly  venti- 
lated and  warm  air  admitted  two  days  previous  to 
the  ball,”  The  exterior  effect  of  the  building  is 
somewhat  marred  by  the  incomplete  stage  of  the 
Midland  Institute  building.  The  back  premises 
abutting  on  this  unoccupied  space  are  placarded 
up  to  the  chimney  tops.  The  completion  of  this 
scheme,  and  that  aflecting  the  space  so  judiciously 
opened  out  in  the  rear  of  the  Townhall,  form 
another  of  the  improvements  needful. 

In  contrast  to  the  Townhall  we  hear  of  a music- 
hall  10  feet  longer  and  20  feet  wider,  supported 
by  the  patronage  of  mechanics  to  such  a remu- 
nerative extent,  that  the  proprietor  is  enabled  to 
give  to  chosen  institutions,  such  as  the  Queen’s 
Hospital,  the  railway  guards,  engine  drivers,  or 
glass  makers’ societies,  “benefits”  to  the  annual 
amount  of  400/.  Thither  we  proceed.  We  find, 
built  in  connection  with  a public-house,  that  is 
as  handsome  as  an  Italian  palace,  an  immense  hall, 
half  as  large  again  as  Canterbury  Hall,  with  a 
stage  at  oue  end,  over  which  is  inscribed  the 
appropriate  motto,  “Be  merry  and  wise.”  Here 
a superior  class  of  concerts  is  given  and  bal- 
lets are  performed  before  an  audience  of  2,500 
persons.  This  assembly  is  seated  before  rows 
of  tables,  on  which  can  he  conveniently  de- 
posited the  vessels  containing  the  beverages 
of  which  all  partake,  and  the  pipes  which,  sooner 
or  later,  the  gi-catcr  portion  of  the  company 
smoke.  This  class  of  entertainment,  where  the 
eye,  the  ear,  and  the  appetite  are  gratified  at  the 
same  time,  is  appreciated  by  the  swarthy,  sinewy 
men,  whose  trades  entail  upon  some  the  necessity 
of  working  stripped  to  their  waists  before  blinding 
furnaces  the  live-long  day;  upon  others,  of  spend- 
ing their  working  hours  amid  the  din  and  crash  of 
machinery;  aud  upon  all,  of  steady  continuous 
application  and  kbour.  We  learn  that  this 
music-hall  was  built  by  Mr.  Holder,  in  IS-iG, 
to  accommodate  200  persons;  but  that  the 
extent  of  favour  with  which  the  recreations 
he  provided  were  received  authorized  him  to 
make  the  improvements  and  additions  which 
render  it  now'  capable  of  accommodating 
2 500,  In  this  success  we  have  a clue  to  the  un- 
directed taste  of  our  mechanic  population;  and 
find  it  to  consist  in  a love  of  elegance  and  music, 
accompanied  by refreshment. 

The  Music  Hall  par  excellence  is  remarkable  as 
a highly  ornate  Gothic  building,  in  which  iron  is 
very  freely  brought  into  the  composition.  The  roof 
is  of  iron  ; so  are  the  tiers  of  galleries ; aud  so  is 
the  abundance  of  tracery  with  which  the  interior 
generally  is  decorated.  Of  this,  however,  and  other 
buildings  in  Birmingham,  mention  has  been  often 
made  in  our  pages.  Polycbromy  is  boldly  taken 
into  account,  with  a result  not  auguring  ill  of  its 
future  development. 

The  church-building  and  restoration  movement 
does  not  appear  to  be  in  great  favour.  A more 
stirringvitality  must  have  prevailed  in  this  matter 
about  the  time  that  the  view  to  which  we  have 
alluded  was  taken,  1732,  as  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  chnrches  must  be  assigned  to  that  period. 
The  front  of  one  of  these,  St.  Philip’s,  is  in  course 
of  refacement ; the  very  soft  stone  having  seriously 
crumbled  away.  The  large  windows,  G or  7 feet 
wide,  which,  although  not  beautiful,  were  charac- 
teristic of  the  days  that  modern  writers  dwell 
upon  as  an  Augustan  age,— the  days  which 
cherished  Addison,  Swift,  Steele,  Gay,  and  Pope,— 
are  being  removed.  Their  small  oblong  panes, 
whose  framework  at  least  took  away  the  sense  of 
bareness,  are  replaced  with  plates  of  glass  arranged 
in  intersecting  circles.  Another  church,  that  of 
St.  Martin,  a little  later  in  its  style,  has  bad  a 
uew  tower  and  spire  affixed  to  it,  which  arc  bad 
imitations  of  those  of  St.  Mary’s,  Oxford. 

A very  creditable  edifice  has,  however,  been 


recently  completed  in  Ryland-street,  dedicated  to 
St.  Barnabas,  in  the  Early  Decorated  style,  and 
another  uew  church  is  now  in  course  of  erection 
in  Broad'Street,  on  a very  unusual  site.  It  is 
built  on  an  archway  that  spans  the  canal,  the 
waters  of  which  will  be  ever  flowing  beneath.  The 
materials  employed  are  Bath  stone,  red  sand- 
stone, cement,  and  bricks.  And  the  Jews’  syna- 
gogue is  a handsome  new  building  in  the  Italian 
style. 

We  would  not  depreciate  efforts  that  have  been 
successfully  made  to  redeem  the  utter  ugliness  of 
this  great  manufacturing  centre.  There  are  some 
quarters  of  it  where  a certain  prim,  quiet  smigness 
reigns,  that  the  recollection  retains  with  pleasure — 
the  lawyers’  street  of  Waterloo,  sedate  and  tran- 
quil; the  old  square  of  doctors’  houses,  in  the 
Queen  Anne  style,  at  any  of  whose  portals  we 
should  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  physician  of  the 
last  century,  with  powdered  wig  and  clouded 
cane;  or  Upper  Temple-street,  with  its  palatial 
pile  of  “offices;”  Odd  Fellows’  Hall;  Athenmum; 
and  the  Temperance  Hall  (illustrated  In  these 
pages). 

Nor  must  we  omit  mention  of  the  peculiar 
appearance  of  the  colossal  manufactories;  Win- 
field’s, remarkable  for  covering  some  acres  of 
space,  with  an  architectural  effect  akin  to  that 
presented  by  our  bonded  warehouses  in  the  London 
Docks;  and  Upfield’s  iron  bedstead  and  patent 
axle  factory,  recently  rebuilt,  the  specification 
and  planning  of  which  are  introduced  by  Professor 
Donaldson  in  his  work  on  Specifications. 

Modern  days  have  given  the  town  a fine  statue  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  raised  on  a basis  of  red  and  white 
granite,  guarded  by  bronze  and  gold  railings,  and 
lit  up  at  night  by  gilded  lamps.  A column  to 
Nelson,  now  historical  for  the  fierce  use  the  rioters 
made  of  its  railings,  ornaments  the  Bull-ring;  and 
•we  have  already  mentioned  a third  statue,  that  of 
Attwood. 

Aston  Park  is  a step  in  the  right  direction ; 
although,  being  charged  with  an  entrance-fee,  it 
is  not  of  the  practical  use  it  should  be.  Children, 
sent  out  for  air  and  exercise,  are  not  often  provided 
with  the  means  of  paying  even  the  smallest  toll ; 
and  the  beneficial  results  of  public  parks  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  improved  health  of  the  rising- 
generation,  rather  than  in  that  of  the  present. 
There  is  also  Caltborpe  Park,  which,  if  its  limited 
area,  thirty  acres,  could  he  increased  to  the  rela- 
tive requirements  of  so  vast  a population,  w’ould 
be  a greater  boon  than  it  is. 

Birmingham  Heath  has  disappeared,  s.ave  one 
corner — facetiously  termed  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope — that  is  to  say,  it  is  occupied  by  the  work- 
house, the  lunatic  asylum,  the  gaol,  and  the 
cemetery.  Soho  Park  is  also  a mockery — Vnlcan’s 
sable  assistants  here  holding,  midst  flame  and 
smoke,  their  continual  court. 

lu  quitting  Birmingham  w’e  take  away  a deep 
sense  of  the  misery  of  living  in  such  dense  dis- 
tricts as  the  Old  Inkleys,  or  in  Digbeth — an  old- 
fashioned  street  climbing  up  a hill,  or  rather 
slipping  dowu  one,  whose  lower  stages  are  over- 
flowed in  floods,  aud  lie  in  great  black  pools  till 
the  •w’aters  subside;  and  a vivid  picture  of  the 
scorched  country  beyond,  in  the  direction  of  Wol- 
verhampton, which,  although  burnished  with  fur- 
naces, would  be  dark,  but  for  the  fourteen  miles  of 
gas-light  which  eke  out  the  nearly  expunged  day- 
light. 

We  hope  that  the  Bill  now  about  to  be  brought 
into  operation  will  include  as  much  alteration  of 
these  ills  as  our  improved  means  and  appliances 
can  insure;  aud  that  before  the  stunted  grass 
makes  oue  more  effort  to  tint  the  cinder-fields, 
Birmingham  will  be  a light  unto  the  nations. 


TnE  OuRMY  Memorial. — The  committee  have 
received  tenders  for  the  erection  of  a fountain  in 
the  Broadway,  Stratford,  as  a fitting  memorial  to 
the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Gurney.  The  tender  of 
Messrs.  Tregellis  & Taylor  w’as  accepted  for 
erecting  an  obelisk,  40  feet  high,  w’ith  water 
supply  complete,  at  a cost  of  4[^00/. 
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TERMINATION  OF  THE  STRIKE  IN  LEEDS. 

■RVLES  AGREED  OK. 

Six  months  ago,  about  the  beginning  of  July, 
we  repovted  a strike  among  the  masons  of  .Leeds. 
At  a meeting  of  the  men  it  was  agreed  to  present 
a memorial  to  the  master  builders,  asking  for 
several  important  concessions.  These  concessions 
were  not  granted  by  the  masters,  and  the  men 
struck.  Tlie  most  important  of  the  points  fought  for 
were  those  embodied  in  rules  Xos.  L,  VI.,  VII., 
and  VIII.,  of  the  men’s  first  code  of  rules,  viz. : — 

I.  That  the  hours  of  labour  commence  on  Monday 
morning  at  seven  o’clock,  and  close  at  half-past  five  in 
the  evening. 

VI.  That  subcontracting  and  piecework  be  abolished. 

VII.  That  overtime  be  not  allowed  e.vcept  in  cases  of 
emergency  : and  not  to  work  more  than  two  hours  for  a 
charter  of  a day;  and  to  be  allowed  time  and  a half  for 
all  time  worked  after  the  first  quarter,  and  double  time 
for  Sundays. 

VIII.  Ill  yards  or  jobs,  the  nature  and  extent  of  which 
render  the  demand  reasonable,  sheds  shall  be  erected. 
The  society,  in  conjunction  with  the  masters,  to  have  a 
voice  in  directing,  where  a dispute  exists  relative  to  the 
erection  of  sheds.  Any  employer  not  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  this  rule,  to  pay  half  the  time  his  men  lose  in 
consequence  of  wet  weather. 

A meeting  of  the  masters  was  held  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  when  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : — 

‘‘Wc,  the  undersigned  employers  of  masons  and 
operative  masons,  for  our  respective  bodies,  agree  to  refer 
the  matters  in  dispute  contained  in  the  twelve  printed 
rules  issued  by  the  said  operatives,  to  arbitration  ; each 
party  selecting  two  gentlemen  unconnected  with  the 
trade,  who  shall  choose  an  umpire,  and  the  decision  of 
such  arbitration  shall  be  binding  on  both  parties. 

Signed,  nn  behalf  of  the  Leeds  Branch  of  the  West 
Riding  Builders’  Association, 

Joii.v  Wood.  Chairman,  Ac. 

Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  operative  masons  of  Leeds, 
Tho.mas  Fb.ance,  &c. 

On  the  Monday  following  the  issue  of  this  reso- 
lution the  men  resumed  work,  some  of  the  masters 
paying  for  the  hour  between  six  aud  seven  on 
Monday  morning,  whilst  some  refused  to  pay  for 
that  hour’s  work.  On  October  23,  a deputation 
of  the  men  again  waited  on  the  masters,  and  re- 
ceived from  them  the  following  resolution  : — 

" That  si-x  o’clock  be  the  hour  for  commencing  work 
on  Monday  morning  as  usual,  with  the  understanding 
that  if  the  arbitrators  decide  for  seven  o’clock  to  be  the 
hour,  the  men  shall  be  paid  for  the  hours  wrought  before 
seven  o’clock  ou  Monday  previous  to  the  arbitration.” 

The  strike  still  continued,  aud  ultimately  arbi- 
trators were  appointed,  who  were,  in  accordance 
with  the  before-quoted  resolution,  unconnected 
with  the  trade;  aud  Mr.  Robert  Barr,  clerk  to  the 
magistrates,  was  chosen  umpire. 

These  gentlemen,  after  several  meetings.inwhlch 
all  the  twelve  rules  of  the  masons  were  fully  dis- 
cussed, agreed  on  a slightly  amended  form  of  the 
original  rules.  The  dispute,  therefore,  was  at  an 
end,  and  a meeting  of  the  operatives  was  held  in 
the  Civil  Court  of  the  Leeds  Towuball  on  Saturday 
evening,  December  22ud,  to  bear  the  amended  rules 
read.  The  meeting  was  a numerous  one,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Rev.  E.  Monro,  who  opened  the 
proceedings  by  a powerful,  sympathizing  address. 
He  referred  to  the  fact,  that  this  dispute  affected 
the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  3,000  workmen  and 
a large  number  of  masters ; and  now  this  disastrous 
quarrel,  which  was  of  so  long  standing,  had  been 
settled  in  the  most  amicable  manner  in  a short 
time.  The  circumstance  was  a practical  instance 
of  the  wisdom  of  arbitration,  whereby  the  evil  of 
strikes,  which  he  considered  a public  evil,  might 
be  obviated.  Both  workmen  and  masters  had 
public  duties  as  individuals  in  the  community  4)f 
wliich  they  were  members,  and  a resort  to  strikes, 
which  might  be  prevented  by  arbitration,  was  a 
neglect  of  that  public  duty. 

The  first  six  rules  ultimately  adopted  by  the 
arbitrators  and  agreed  to  were  explained  by  Mr. 
Lisbman,  and  the  last  six  by  Mr.  Hole. 

On  Sunday,  the  23rd,  there  was  a large  meet- 
ing in  front  of  the  Townhall  of  the  workmen  who 
had  struck,  whence  they  proceeded  in  a body  to 
Lady-lane  Chapel,  a sermon  being  there  preached 
to  them  by  the  Rev.  S.  Davies. 

In  consequence  of  the  Leeds  Mechanics’  Insti- 
tute baying  been  used  as  the  place  of  meeting  for 
the  arbitrators,  the  masons  and  other  members  of 
the  building  trade  have  determined  to  present  the 
sum  of  100^.  to  the  building  fuud  of  that  institu- 
tion, as  a thank-offering  for  the  great  good  of  the 
termination  of  the  strike. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Council  of  Conciliation 
now  organized,  will  effectually  prevent  any  future 
strike. 

We  subjoin  the  twelve  rules  finally  adopted, 
from  which  our  readers  will  be  able  to  judge  of 
the  modifications  of  the  rules  proposed  as  quoted 
above. 

••  I.— That  the  hours  of  labour  commence  on  Monday 
rnorning  at  seven  o’clock,  and  close  at  half-past  live  in 
the  evening'  j and  that  on  the  other  five  days  the  hours  be 


from  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  half-past  five  In  the 
evening,  except  Saturday,  to  close  at  four  o’clock 
throughout  the  year. 

II-— That  during  the  winter  months,  namely,  twelve 
weeks  from  the  first  Monday  after  the  9th  of  November, 
to  commence  work  at  daylight  and  close  at  dark;  in  no 
case  to  work  Jater  than  half.past  five  in  the  evening. 
The  summer  months  to  be  the  rest  of  the  year. 

III, — That  nine  o'clock  be  starting  time  for  three- 
quarters  of  a day  during  the  summer  months,  and  half- 
past  nine  during  the  winter  months;  and  one  o’clock  for 
half  a day’s  work  throughout  the  year. 

IV. — That  one  hour  be  allowed  for  dinner  throughout 
the  year,  and  half  an  hour  for  breakfast  during  the  sum- 
raer  months. 

y • — That  the  present  rate  of  wages  shall  continue  to  be 
paid  (-Is.  6d.  per  clay},  subject  to  a reduction  of  fid.  per 
day  during  the  twelve  weeks  in  winter,  in  which  work 
commences  at  daylight  and  ceases  at  dark,  as  provided  in 
Rule  II, 

— That  the  practice  of  sub-contracting  be  discon- 
tinued, except  the  sub-lettiug  of  the  entire  mason’s  work 
to  a master  mason  by  a person  contracting  for  the  seve- 
ral different  %Yorks  in  connection  with  the  same  building 
In  cases  where  piecework  is  adopted,  the  scale  of  prices 
shall  be  such  as  to  secure  the  workman  at  least  the  mini- 
mum wages  he  is  in  the  habit  of  receiving. 

VII.— That  overtime  he  not  allowed,  except  in  case  of 
emergency,  and  to  be  allowed  time  and  half  for  all  time 
worked  after  the  first  quarter,  and  double  time  for  Sun- 
days. 

VIIL— In  yards  or  jobs,  the  nature  or  extent  of  which 
renders  the  demand  reasonable,  proper  sheds  shall  be 
erected.  Any  employer  riot  acting  in  accordance  with  this 
rule,  to  pay  for  half  the  time  his  men  lose  in  consequence 
of  the  non-erection  of  sheds.  In  cases  where  the  master 
refuses  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  men  employed, 
to  erect  a shed,  the  men  may  appeal  to  the  Council  of 
Conciliation  as  provided  by  Rule  XI.,  but  shall  continue 
to  work  until  the  decision  of  the  Council  be  made. 

JX.— Walking-time,  in  the  morning,  to  be  allowed  to 
all  jobs  outside  one  mile  and  a half  from  the  Wellington 
station,  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  per  hour;  and  any  em- 
ployer having  work  above  three  miles  from  the  boundary, 
to  pay  2s.  per  week  for  lodgings.  In  cases  where  lodgings 
are  paid,  to  work  the  same  hours  as  in  the  town  (except 
Monday),  when  walking-time  to  be  allowed  as  above.  In 
cases  where  men  ai-e  sent  by  railway,  to  have  fare  and 
time  allowed  going  and  returning. 

X.— t\’hcre  wages  are  paid  on  the  Saturday,  to  com- 
mence paying  at  four  o’clock  every  week;  and  men, 
working  beyond  the  boundary,  to  be  paid  on  the  jobs,  or 
be  allowed  to  leave  work  to  reach  their  respective  ofiices 
at  four  o’clock;  or.  should  the  wages  be  paid  on  Friday 
(which  is  preferable),  at  half.past  five. 

XL— That  a permanent  Council  of  Conciliation,  consi'-t- 
mg  of  three  masters  and  three  men,  be  appointed  by  each 
body,  annually,  who  shall  have  power  to  appoint  an 
umpire,  and  to  whom  all  disputed  questions  tsavc  and 
e.xcept  the  rate  of  wages}  shall  be  referred.  The  decision 
Of  the  Council  or  umpire  to  be  final.  The  meetings  of 
the  Council  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  evening  of  every 
calendar  month  : or  they  may  be  convened  at  any  time  on 
a week's  notice,  by  the  requisition  (hi  writing}  of  not  less 
than  two  masters  or  seven  operative  masons. 

— That  these  rules  be  equally  binding  on  both 
masters  and  men  ; and  .should  any  alteration  be  required, 
six  calendar  months’  notice  shall  he  given  by  either 
party  : such  notice  to  expire  between  the  Ist  of  May  aud 
the  1st  of  August  next  ensuiug.” 


OX  SOME  MALVERSE  REACTIONS  OCCUR- 
RIXG  IX  OIL  PAIXT  CO-MPOSITIOXS. 

JPreliminar^  Survey. 

A DETEEIORATIOK  of  some  kind,  it  is  alleged,  has, 
within  the  last  few  years,  taken  place  in  oil  paint 
work,  or  in  the  materials  used  in  the  composition 
of  oil  paints.  This  deterioration  is  attributed  popu- 
larly to  some  modernly-ereated  defects  in  the  lin- 
seed oil  entering  into  such  compositions;  andthese 
defects  are  conjectured  to  originate  in  some  occult 
and  recently  contrived  system  of  adulteration  of 
the  oil. 

The  fact  of  there  having  latterly  existed  some 
serious  defects  in  our  paints  is  indisputable;  and 
the  laying  these  defects  to  the  charge  of  the  oil  has 
been  so  generally  done  as  to  have  led,  in  attempts 
to  trace  their  exact  cause,  to  an  examination  not 
only  of  the  oil,  but  also  of  the  original  seed 
itself.  The  recognition  of  the  existence  of  some 
unexplained  evil  has  been  so  general,  and  the 
probability  that  its  origin  might  lie,  in  part  at 
least,  in  direction  of  the  original  seed  has  been  so 
strong,  that  several  of  the  linseed  oil  and  seed 
merchants,  in  their  annual  review  of  last  year, 
especially,  adverted  to  this  subject.  They  touched 
upon  it  not  as  a chemical,  but  purely  as  a mercan- 
tile question;  and,  chiefiy  so,  as  affecting  the  lin- 
seed tr.ide  of  importation.  Translated  from  the 
conventional  phraseology  usually  resorted  to  in  such 
documents,  the  purport  of  their  allusions  (admit- 
ting that  there  had  crept  into  the  market  seeds 
of  a spurious  character)  was,  that  the  remedy 
for  that  evil  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  importers 
themselves,  who  had  but  to  combine  against  buying 
the  spurious  mixture  to  ensure  an  adequate  supply 
of  the  genuine  seed.  The  further  question  of  any 
treatment  or  adulteration  of  the  oil  Itself,  after 
its  expression  from  the  seed,  lay  not  within  their 
special  province,  though  it  was  through  the 
alleged  imperfections  in  the  oil  that  their  attention 
had  been  directed  to  the  condition  of  the  seed. 
It_  is,  however,  upon  more  direct  evidence  than 
this  significant  if  somewhat  retrograde  one,  that 
the  reality  of  the  existence  of  some  abnormal  con- 
dition in  our  paint  work  or  in  our  paint  materials 


depends.  ^ It  is  unqnestionable  that  deterioration 
of  some  kind,  making  their  appearances  in  defective 
qualities  of  our  paint  work,  or  in  inadvertent  and 
wrong  effects  in  it,  still  exist;— that  the  adnUcra- 
tings  of  the  original  seed,  or  of  its  oil,  or  of  both, 
whether  such  adulterations  be  of  the  incidental  or 
the  culpative  kind,  whether  occurring  in  the  natu- 
ral order  of  things  or  done  wilfully,  and  v.'liether 
accounting  for  all  or  for  only  a part  of  what  is 
experienced,  are  still,  as  it  would  appear,  going 
on,  and  continue  to  inflict  their  evils  on.  the  con- 
sumer and  the  operative  painter. 

The  Biiihier  touched  upon  this  subject  about  a 
year  ago,  being  led  to  it,  at  that  time,  more  imme- 
diately by  a correspondent’s  inquiry,  similar  in 
purport  to  another  which  appears  in  its  last  im- 
pression. The  subject  is  recurred  to,  as  well 
out  of  respect  to  such  inquiries  as  these,  as  in 
deference  to  a more  extended  feeling  and  require- 
ment on  this  matter,  which  arc  known  to  be  crow- 
ing, to  have  become  urgent,  and  very  geuerMly  to 
prevail.  Oil  paint  work  now^a-days  seems,  by  all 
accounts,  to  go  UTong  so  frequently,  and  to  do  so 
— not  locally  or  occasionally  only,  as  every  now 
aud  then  it  hivs  always  done, — but  so  generally,  that 
some  corresponding  but  unseen  cause — some*^  gene- 
ral, and  not  merely  isolated  or  accidental  cause — 
seems  to  be  indicated  as  operating  to  produce 
results  that  are  as  injurious  as  they  are  trouble- 
some. 

It  is,  however,  yet  open  to  some  question  tb.at  it 
is  to  the  linseed  oil  only,  or,  in  fact,  at  all,  wesho'ald 
attribute  these  malverse  reactions  and  effects  in 
paint  work  that  are  now  so  commonly  met  with. 
The  whole  question  of  the  cause  of  these  is  both 
an  interesting  and  an  important  one.  Should  it 
be  proved  that  they  are  due,  even  only  partially, 
to  defects  in  the  oil;  then,  to  determine  what  these 
are,  and  what  their  origin,  and  to  devise  renaedies 
for  them,  would  alone,  among  the  many  other 
complicated  questions  the  whole  subject  involves, 
be  well  worthy  the  time  and  trouble  such  a solu- 
tion demands. 

_ It  can  scarcely  be  that  the  detecting  or  recog- 
nition of  these  mishaps  in  painting  can  be  attri- 
buted solely  to  some  increased  habit  of  mere 
accurate  observation  on  the  part  of  either  the 
employer  or  of  the  artizjm ; that  the  exercise  of 
more  fastidious  taste  over  art  efiects,  iu  ordinary 
or  decorative  oil  paint  work,  has  suddenly  been 
acquired,  and  thus  shows  itself  in  action.  'Parti- 
cipating  in  the  rapid  progress  of  art  and  of  artis- 
tic skill  that  in  all  other  directions  marks  the 
present  epoch,  this  branch,  too,  has  no  doubt  made 
a corresponding  advance;  but  it  is  equally  pro- 
bable that  the  operators  of  the  post  decade  were 
as  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the  texture  of  a p.'iint, 
to  criticise  its  fresh  and  its  finished  efiects,  to  de- 
tect any  imperfections  or  malverse  indications  of 
any  kind  iu  it,  either  on  its  passing  through  or 
after  having  left  their  hands,  a.s  may  be  the  opera- 
tors of  the  present  day.  The  pre-Exhibition 
workman  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  as  well 
able  to  discover  effects  iu  his  work  that  had  not 
been  intended  — decolorations,  sweatings,  pimp- 
lings,  disturbing  changes,  in  degrees  of  gloss  and 
of  flat,  Ac.,  &c.,  as  are  they  who  meet  with  so 
much  of  all  this  at  the  present  time,  and  who  are 
so  loud,  and  apparently  with  every  reason  for 
being  so,  in  their  complaints. 

The  exercise  of  a superior  taste  or  power  of 
observation,  aud  the  requirement  such  an  exercise 
must  naturally  lead  to  for  work  of  a higher 
cast  than  that  previously  supplied— even  if  a so 
miich  keener  discernment  have  really  sprung  into 
existence— can  scarcely  account  for  so  in-ach  that 
is  faulty  now.  Xeither  dare  we  assume  that  a 
talent  and  skill  of  this  kind  have  degenerated  within 
this  period,  and  that,  consequently,  the  -a-ork  is 
now  carelessly  or  improperly  done  and  tJiecce  is 
inevitably  replete  with  faults.  The  greater  proba- 
bility is,  that  the  defects  now  alleged  to  exist  are 
correctly  seen  aud  estimated ; and  that  their  cause, 
or  combination  of  causes,  is  some  special  and  re- 
cently created  one,  the  real  character  and  origin 
of  which  we  must  seek  for  in  some  other  direction. 

Whether  or  not  it  be  that  the  effects,  and  the 
causes  leading  to  them,  which  we  here  refer  to, 
have  always  hitherto  existed,  it  is  certainly  only 
within  the  last  few  years  that  they  have  been 
bruited  notoriously,  and  that  the  kind  of  com- 
plaints the  correspondents  of  the  JJuUder  and 
others  make  have  more  especially  reached  ns.  In 
casting  about  in  search  of  an  explanation  of  facts 
whose  reality  is  indisputable,  one  cannot  find  an 
adequate  one,  in  the  occurrence,  v.-ithln  this  period 
of  any  unusual  meteorological  phenomena,  at  all 
calculated  to  have  given  rise  to  any  correspond- 
ingly unusual  reactions  upon,  or  among,  oil-paint 
compositions.  The  last  three  or  four  years — 
barring  only  the  one  just  ended — have  given  us 
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seasons  so  favourable  for  painting^  as  to  stand 
almost  unexampled,  in  this  respect,  in  tbe  history 
of  our  fickle  climate.  We  have  had  neither  in- 
ordinate developments  of  ozonlc  agencies  to  aid  in 
bleaching  or  disintegrating  our  paint ; nor  inor- 
dinate prevalences  of  sun-light,  or  of  hygrometric 
moisture  in  the  air  (excepting  always  in  this  latter 
respect  those  of  the  past  water-loving  year)  to 
disfigure  or  otherwise  injuriously  to  affect  it 
within  the  period  of  the  occurrence  of  these  spe- 
cial actions  and  appearances. 

Can  it  be  that  the  transition— which,  within 
the  last  ten  years  or  so,  has  been  gradually  accom- 
plished— from  tbe  practice  of  using  home-made 
driers  to  that  of  employing  the  wholesale-manu- 
factured compounds  of  this  class,  has  carried  with 
it  some  deteriorating  action  upon  the  paints  such 
compounds  are  mixed  with  ? In  the  olden  time, 
each  operative  was  in  the  habit  of  concocting  his 
own  nli'a/iesfs  of  this  stamp  ; now  he,  for  the  most 
part,  buys  and  uses  those  that  are  ready  made  to 
his  hands.  At  every  period  the  employment  of 
driers  has  been,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  an 
injurious  element  in  the  painter’s  work.  Their 
peculiar  chemical  action  was  never,  till  quite  re- 
centlv,  either  properly  understood  or  administered. 
Can  it  be  that  the  composition  of  these  wholesale 


It  is  scarcely  requisite  to  remind  the  readers  of 
the  Builder  of  that  pregnant  tale  told  of  our 
merry  monarch  and  his  Fellows  of  the  Koyal 
Society.  The  tale  of  the  fish  and  tbe  howl  full  of 
water  is  as  equally  applicable  in  its  moral  to  the 
very  Inquiry  now  in  hand  ns  It  was  to  any  objects 
of  iWarch  of  existing  in  the  reign  of  the  second 
Charles.  Enough  has  probably  been  said  already 
to  establish,  as  a real  fact — as  a palpable  phe- 
nomenon and  an  unquestionable  existence — this 
alleged  one  of  the  existence  of  some  modern  and 
unusual  defect  in  our  paints  or  paintings. 

It  is  probably  equally  needless  with  the  readers 
of  the  Builder  to  advert  to  that  safe  and  wise  rule 
in  inductive  research  which  teaches  the  inquirer 
or  experimentalist  that  when  he  shall  have  dis- 
covered enough  satisfactorily  to  account  foranyspe- 
cial  phenomena  he  is  examining  into,  it  becomes 
both  needless  and  impolitic — for  the  immediate 
and  special  objects  alone — to  extend  his  researches 
beyond  such  point  of  discovery. 

If,  therefore,  in  one  or  other  or  in  a com- 
bination of  the  possible  causes  that  have  just 
been  enumerated,  there  should,  on  a detailed 
examination  of  each,  be  found  enough  to  account 
for  these  abnormal  conditions  of  our  paint-work, 
the  inquiry  :iOW  on  hand  will  be  finished}  hut,  if 
not  found  to  be  sufficient,  then  this  research 


suggestion  to  our  Australian  readers ; but  we  are 
sure  it  is  a suggestion  worth  consideration. 

Keservoir  embankments  may  be  commenced 
where  it  is  not  possible  to  sink  a puddle-trench 
down  to  a water-tight  subsoil.  There  may  also  be 
springs  of  water  rising  in  tbe  gravel,  shale,  or 
rock,  ou  a reservoir-embankment  site;  in  which 
case  the  engineer  will  make  a mistake  if  he 
attempt  to  close  such  down  by  attempting  to 
cover  with  puddle  or  with  any  other  material. 
The  only  safe  mode  of  dealing  with  spring-water, 
ill  such  cases,  is  to  provide  free  means  for  tbe 
water  to  rise  and  escape.  Springs  of  water  in  the 
puddle-trench  and  beneath  the  seat  of  the  em- 
bankment at  Holmforth  caused  the  destruction  of 
that  work,  and  brought  about  the  ruin  and  loss  of 
life  which  took  place. 

If  nature  has  rendered  it  impossible  for  an 
engineer  to  make  an  absolutely  water-tight  em- 
bankment, on  some  particular  site,  and  he  cannot 
remove  his  work  to  a better  point,  he  ought  to 
study  how  best  and  most  cheaply  he  can  make  an 
embankment  safe  which  xoill  leak  ; and  then  to 
render  the  water  escaping  at  such  leaks  available. 
Au  engineer  will,  if  possible,  avoid  a porous  site 
for  a waterworks  embankment;  but  when  be  finds 
the  difficulty  upon  his  hands,  it  is  his  duty  to 
accept  uature  os  she  is,  and  make  the  best  arrange- 
ments under  all  the  conditions  and  requirements 
of  site  and  works.  A leaky  embankment  may  be 
leaky  from  several  causes.  If  tbe  outlet  culverts 
and  valves  have  been  placed  in  the  made  embank- 
ment, and  these  give  way  and  leak,  there  may  be 
great  danger  to  the  stability  of  the  entire  woi’k. 
If  the  leak  is  through  the  material  of  the  em- 
bankment at  any  point,  there  is  great  danger. 
Where  forms  of  leaking  proceed  from  bad  engi- 
neering, either  ignorance  or  defective  workman- 
ship is  involved,  or  both;  and  tbe  engineer  is 
blamahle.  But,  if  the  leak  be  through  the  sub- 
soil, and  this  be  rock,  shale,  or  gravel,  there  may  he 
serious  loss  of  water,  and  no  actual  blame  to 
tbe  engineer,  nor  danger  to  the  works.  This 
appears  to  be  the  case  at  the  new  embankment 
of  the  Adelaide  Waterworks.  We  do  not  say 
that  leakage  in  any  form  is  safe,  and  most  cer- 
tainly it  never  can  be  desirable.  But  we  do  say 
that  there  may  be  leakage  at  a reservoir  em- 
bankment which  is  not  dangerous,  and  which  an 
engineer  will  do  wisely  to  accept;  and,  in  place 
of  spending  large  sums  of  money  to  no  useful 
purpose,  in  vainly  trying  to  stop  that  which 
will  not  allow  of  being  stopped,  he  will  strive 
to  turn  the  leaking  water  to  a useful  purpose. 
Let  our  Adelaide  engineer  see  if  this  cannot  be 
accomplished  with  his  case.  , 


ON  THE  ARRANOEMENT  OF  CHURCHES.* 
Whek  I first  offered  to  read  a paper  on  the 
aiTangement  of  churches,  I was  not  aware  that 
it  would  be  so  immediately  preceded  by  one  on 
tbe  same  subject  at  the  Royal  Institute.  The 
admirable  aud  le.arned  paper  by  Mr.  Mackenzie 
Walcott,  to  which  I allude,  should  be  read  by  all 
who  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  hear  it : it  so 
completely  exhausts  one  branch  of  the  subject, 
that  it  is  fortunate  I bad  not  proposed  to  myself 
to  follow  the  same  line.  Our  object  being  chiefly 
discussion,  I felt  that  suggestive  remarks  rather 
than  a collection  of  facts  wonlcl  he  more  likely  to 
tend  to  this  result.  In  order,  too,  to  meet  the 
wish  generally  expressed  at  the  commencement  of 
tlie  session,  " that  our  papers  should  he  short  aud 
conversational,”  I have  endeavoured  to  he  as  con- 
cise as  possible,  and  thus  to  leave  time  for  subse- 
quent conversation  on  the  subject,  and  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  the  interchange  of  original 
thought  and  suggestion, 

Mv  object,  then,  in  the  short  time  before  us, 
will  %e  to  take  a practical,  common-sense  view  of 
this  deeply-interesting  question,  both  with  refer- 
ence to  the  ritual  of  tbe  Church  of  England,  as  it 
now  exists,  as  also  to  the  peculiar  exigencies  aud 
requirements  of  our  own  times,  and  the  means  at 
our  command  for  meeting  them  in  the  most 
natural  and  straightforward  and  therefore  in  the 
best  manner.  In  following  out  this  plan  time 
would  fail  me  (even  if  the  task  had  not  been 
rendered  superfluous  by  Mr.  Walcott’s  paper)  to 
enter  into  any  detailed  description  of  Mediaeval  or 
earlier  church  arrangements,  or  even  to  allude  to 
them  except  so  far  as  I find  it  necessary  to  do  so 
in  illustration  or  support  of  my  views.  If  my 
remarks,  therefore,  fail  to  take  the  interesting 
line  of  archreological  research  which  might  have 
been  expected,  it  is  not  that  I at  all  underrate  the 
high  importance  of  this  line  of  study  in  all  its 


* Read,  at  a meeting  of  tbs  Architectural  Association, 
b7  Mr.  Blomfie’d,  as  noticed  in  our  last. 


manufactured  driers  is  diftbreut  in  some  respect, 
and  injuriously  so,  from  that  resorted  to  by  the 
older  operators  ? or  that  the  painter,  because  of 
their  compai’ative  cheapness,  and  the  facilities  of 
their  application,  now  adds  these  ready-made  driers 
to  hi?  paints  in  some  more  than  usually  undue  or 
injurious  proportions  ? 

Has  the  cupidity  of  the  day  grown  at  last  so 
outrageous  and  barefaced  that  tbat  wbicb,  in  past 
times,  has  been  done  hut  rarely,  aud  then  with  all 
due  caution, — viz.,  the  culpativc  adulterating  of 
both  the  raw  and  the  boiled  oil, — is  now  carried  on 
to  80  much  greater  an  extent  as  to  have  become 
an  endemic  disease,  aud  utterly  unbearable? 

Has  some  important  change  (the  fruits  of  new 
methods  of  manufacture,  or  of  the  fierce  trade 
competitions  that  everywhere  predominate,  and 
bring  in  their  train  all  the  host  of  defective  manu- 
factures and  of  adulterated  products)  supervened 
in  the  chemical  composition,  aud,  consequently, 
in  the  kind  of  their  reactions  with  the  oil,  of 
the  pigments  themselves  ? Are  we  to  fix  all  blame 
upon  the  oil  alone,  and  not  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  possible  implication  of  the  pigments,  or 
of  some  one  or  more  of  these  that  may  be  the 
more  generallj'  employed?  Are  we  to  dismiss 
altogether  a consideration  of  the  possible  agency 
of  the  complex  mixtures  of  changeable  elements, 
of  which  so  many  of  our  modern  pigments  con- 
sist ? And  is  the  turpentine  and  its  many  pos- 
sible conditions,  to  he  also  exonerated  from  all  com- 
plicity in  any  malvcrse  agency  or  reactions  ? 

Will  the  circumstance,  already  referred  to,  of 
the  occurrence  of  some  important  alteration  on 
the  character  of  the  linseed  that  now  finds  its  way 
into  England,  give  us  any  satisfactory  clue  to  a 
solution  of  those  difficulties  ? 

As  already  said,  the  seed  merchants  themselves 
look  to  tiie  quality,  and,  consequently,  value  of 
the  seed, — not  to  the  chemical  question  of  the 
qualitv  or  purity  of  its  oil.  But  it  has  been 
through  the  medium  of  the  chemical  character  of 
tbe  oil — first  exhibiting  itself,  as  it  is  stated,  iu 
these  malverse  reactions  in  paints,  and  also  iu 
varnishes, — that,  in  following  up  the  inquiry,  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  the  quality  of  the  seed  ; 
and  to  the  fact  elicited,  tbat  linseed  now  is  not 
always  so  good  as  it  formerly  was, — in  other 
words,  tbat  now  it  is  frequently,  and  to  a great 
extent  adulterated  with  spurious  seeds. 

Do  these  spurious  seeds  yield  some  products, 
or  do  they  themselves  contain  oils  that,  when 
mixed,  on  crushing  with  the  genuine  linseed  oil, 
impart  to  it  these  alleged  had  qualities  ? Aud  if 
a paint-deteriorating  cause  from  this  source  be 
proved  to  exist,  are  its  effects  of  sufficient  amount 
to  explain  all,  or  only  some  part,  of  the  adverse 
phenomena,  the  solution  of  the  origin  of  which  is 
now  sought  for  ? 

It  is  among  phenomena  and  evidences  of  the 
mixed  and  complicated  character  here  glanced 
over  that  tbe  experimentalist  has  to  labour  in  his 
attempt  to  solve  this  question  of  the  real  meaning 
of  these  malverse  reactions  iu  paint?.  His  ele- 
ments, at  first  view  of  them,  appear  to  be  but  a 
chaotic  mass  of  possibly  questionable  facts  and  of 
inextricably  confused  phenomena.  He  has  to 
find  his  way  through  au  unknown  section  of  an 
almost  wholly  unexplored  country, — to  cut  and 
clear  his  pathway  through  “ tangled  junipers,  beds 
of  reeds,”  aud  other  almost  impassable  obstacles; 
aided  in  his  work  only  by  his  conviction  that  there 
lies  beyond  all  a fair  land  whose  possession  will 
amply  repay  him  in  the  end. 


would  need  to  be  further  extended. 

A natural  as  well  as  a convenient  order  of  con- 
ducting such  a detailed  inquiry  is  to  begin  with 
an  examination  of  the  seed  and  its  oil  products,  as 
these  ai’e  to  be  now  met  with  in  the  English 
market;  and  this,  it  is  intended,  shall  form  tbe 
topic  of  the  ensuing  chapter. 

CiiEiSTOPHEE  Bires. 


THE  FAILURE  OF  RESERVOIRS. 

The  following  observations  on  the  reservoir  of 
the  Adelaide  waterworks  are  from  a South  Aus- 
tralian paper ; — 

“ It  seems  this  great  national  work  is  doomed  to  ano- 
ther deiaj-  before  it  can  be  pronounced  to  be  perfect ; for 
now,  when  the  eyes  of  the  citizens  are  charmed  by  the 
abundant  suijply  of  pipes  and  the  vigour  with  which  the 
work  of  laying  them  is  being  carried  on  to  pppiy  a pure, 
clear,  and  refreshing  draught,  and  all  are  in  hopes  that, 
before  the  season  of  hot  winds  set  in,  every  house  will  be 
supplied  with  somewhat  of  a remedy ; lo  ! it  is  discovered 
that  tile  reservoir  is  ‘leaky.’  The  rumour  has  been  in 
circulation  in  the  city  for  some  days  to  that  effect ; and,  to 
ascertain  its  truth,  we  instructed  one  of  our  staff  to  visit 
the  place.  It  appears  from  his  report  that  the  leakage  has 
been  going  on  for  some  days.  To  e.xplain  the  nature  of 
the  leakage  we  must  inform  our  readers  that,  in  the  centre 
of  the  embankment,  through  its  entire  length  round  the 
reservoir,  a solid  wall  or  puddle  trench  of  clay  was  made 
at  its  commencement,  having  a natural  bed  of  clay  to 
rest  upon , thus  rendering  it  impervious  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. When  the  work  had  proceeded  for  a considerable 
length  the  character  of  the  bed  changed  to  a stony  or 
gravel  concrete;  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  engineer, instead 
of  ordering  the  removal  of  this  stuff  and  following  the 
clay  for  his  foundation,  ordered  thepuddling  trench  to  be 
continued  over  the  concrete.  The  consequence  now  is, 
although  the  reservoir  is  not  half  full,  the  water  is  forced 
through  this  bed  of  concrete,  and  is  escaping  in  several 
places.  To  test  the  real  cause  of  the  defect  several  men 
arc  now  employed  cutting  right  through  the  puddled 
trench,  and  are  now  down  to  the  bottom  on  to  the  con- 
crete. The  trench  is  found  to  be  quite  stanch  from  the 
foundation  to  the  top,  but  the  concrete  is  completely 
saturated  with  wafer,  showing  clearly  where  the  de- 
fect is.” 

This  extract  proves  that  water  is  as  difficult  to 
manage  iu  Australia  as  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  If  there  be  truth  iu  the  maxim  that  “the 
arch  never  sleeps,”  there  is  equal  truth  In  the 
remark  that  “ water  never  sleeps.”  Impounded 
water  can  find  out  the  weakest  point  in  an  engi- 
neer’s work  in  the  New  world  as  well  as  in  the  Old 
world,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  our  re- 
marks will  have  time  to  reach  Adelaide  before  the 
embankment  at  tbe  waterworks  has  been  made 
water-tight.  Reservoir-embankment  failures  have 
taken  place  in  England  within  the  last  twenty, 
years  on  a large  scale.  Some  have  given  way 
under  pressure  of  water,  as  at  Holmforth  aud 
Birmingham,  where  devastation,  in  both  cases, 
and  serious  loss  of  life  iu  the  Holmforth  case  fol- 
lowed. At  Manchester  aud  at  Liverpool  the 
embankment  failures  are  more  of  the  character  of 
this  one,  as  reported  from  Adelaide — a leaking 
subsoil  below  a puddle  trench.  A leaking  sub- 
soil is,  of  all  things  connected  with  reservoir- 
making,  the  most  difficult  to  stop.  An  absolute 
cure  may  he  impossible,  aud  in  such  case  the 
engineer  will  act  wisely  if  he  accepts  the  natural 
conditions,  and  brings  them  into  account  with  his 
plan.  A leaking  subsoil,  such  as  the  one  de- 
scribed at  the  Adelaide  waterworks,  may  be  made 
avail.ablc 'as  a natural  filter,  if  the  water  Is  inter- 
cepted at  its  issuing  below  the  embankment,  and 
is  there  turned  into  the  conduit  and  taken  ou  for 
supply. 

It  *is  impossible  to  do  more  than  make  the 
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branches,  but  that  I take  it  for  granted  every  one 
who  aspires  to  the  honour  of  being  a church 
architect  habitually  pays  especial  attention  to  it; 
and  we  are  therefore  at  liberty  this  evening  to 
devote  ourselves  to  the  present  and  future,  rather 
than  to  the  past.  Thus  also  I have  avoided  a 
very  interesting  branch  of  the  subject,  which  was 
open  to  me, — the  symbolism  of  church  arrange- 
ments,— not  because  I slight  the  study  of  it,  but 
because  I think  it  involves  questions  scai'cely 
practical  enough  for  oirr  evening’s  discussion ; and 
because  I think  that  a system  of  mystic  symbolism 
(beyond  that  which  explains  itself  at  once  by 
familiar  use,  or  as  distinctly  scriptural),  when  it 
is  merely  based  on  human  fancy  and  ingenuity, 
is,  in  this  age,  as  much  a toy  and  dead  letter  as 
the  science  of  heraldry  is  amongst  the  sciences. 

What  I propose  to  consider  then,  is,  first,  the 
influence  which  our  ritual,  as  it  at  present  exists, 
ought  to  have  on  the  architectural  features  and 
character  of  our  churches;  in  what  manner  it 
ought,  in  other  words,  to  make  itself  felt  in  the 
building ; and  whether  we  were  in  the  habit  of 
paying  sufficient  attention  to  this  point. 

Secondly,  the  customs,  wants,  and  requirements 
of  modern  congregations  as  compared  to  those  in 
former  ages  of  the  church.  Whether  these 
customs,  wants,  and  rei|uirements  are  to  be 
ignored  and  slighted,  or  whether  they  ought  to 
be  met ; and  if  so,  whether  we  ought  boldly  to 
acknowledge  the  means  we  employ,  and  make  the 
most  of  them ; or  to  conceal  them,  and,  as  far  as 
we  can,  apparently  dispense  with  them  altogether, 
because  they  do  not  fall  in  with  preconceived 
notions  as  to  what  is  “ ecclesiastical.”  It  will  he 
observed  that  I place  first  the  question  of  the  in- 
fluence our  ritual  ought  to  exercise  on  church 
architecture ; because,  if  that  can  be  determined, 
we  may,  I suppose,  safely  say  thatwhat  has  nothing 
to  do  with  our  ritual  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
give  due  expression  to  a church ; or,  in  other 
words,  is  not  intrinsically  ecclesiastical. 

The  first  reformed  English  liturgy  was  pro- 
duced in  1549,  and  was  followed,  in  1552,  by  a 
second,  which  is  nearly  identical  with  our  present 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Since  that  time  it  has 
undergone  several  authorized  examinations,  and 
some  few  changes  of  importance  have  been  made 
in  consequence ; but  in  all  essential  points  it  con- 
tinues the  same.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  pre- 
cisely at  the  time  of  the  great  change  in  our 
church  services,  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
the  true  principles  of  architecture  had  passed 
through  their  last  phase  and  died  out,  so  that  the 
only  object  of  the  Reformers  naturally  was  to 
obliterate,  as  far  as  possible,  all  traces  of  the 
Romish  rites  and  ceremonies  in  their  churches, 
without  any  thought  of  what  might  be  preserved 
or  adapted  as  expressive  of  the  new  liturgy.  Since 
that  time  church  buildiug  has  gone  through  many 
curious  changes,  and  remained  for  a long  period 
at  a very  low  ebb;  and,  although  no  one  can  doubt 
that  we  are  in  the  right  road  now,  how  few 
churches  have  as  yet  been  built  that  can  at  all 
hear  comparison,  in  point  of  interest  and  a certain 
instinctive  sense  of  complete  fitness,  even  with 
the  plainest  churches  of  the  best  Jlediioval 
periods  ? Let  us  consider  what  is  the  cause  of 
this. 

When  we  hear  a new  church  discussed,  the 
points  usually  touched  upon  are  the  accommoda- 
tion, the  cost,  and  the  quality  of  the  design.  We 
hear,  perhaps,  that  sittings  are  provided  for  800 
or  1,000  persons,  and  that  it  cost  so  much, — very 
cheap  or  very  expensive,  as  the  case  may  be  j then 
we  hear  the  particular  style  adopted,  the  height 
and  treatment  of  the  roof,  the  richness  of  the 
decoration,  and  the  originality  (if  there  be  any)  of 
some  part  of  the  design,  with  numerous  other  de- 
tails ; hut  we  seldom  (I  think  I may  almost  say 
never)  hear  a church  commended  because  the 
building  itself,  independently  of  its  furniture, 
gives  expression  to  every  part  and  detail  of  our 
services.  I do  not  mean  broadly  to  assert  that 
none  of  our  modern  churches  do  give  such  ex- 
pression (though,  as  a rule,  they  certainly  do  not), 
but  I mean  to  say  that  when  such  an  exceptional 
church  is  met  with,  people  do  not  appear  really  to 
know  why  they  like  it : they  think  it  original  and 
clever,  but  they  cannot  exactly  say  why  it  inte- 
rests and  satisfies  them  more  than  larger  and 
costlier  buildings ; or  why,  without  any  copyism, 
the  architect  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  catching 
the  true  spirit  of  mediteval  architecture.  Now  I 
think  that,  unless  we  discover  the  element  of  his 
.success,  and  recognize  it  as  a principle  not  lightly 
to  be  infringed,  we  shall  not  make  much  progress 
in  church-building  beyond  the  point  to  which  the 
revival  has  already  carried  us.  Do  not  suppose 
that  I am  presumptuous  enough  to  speak  dis- 
paragingly of  what  has  already  been  done,  and  is 


now  doing;  nor  to  imagine  that  I can  tell  you  any- 
thing new  and  startling  on  the  subject  of  church- 
arrangement;  hut  I cannot  help  thinking  that 
there  is  a good  deal  of  misapprehension  and  false 
feeling  afloat  on  this  question ; and  the  more  we 
can  work  together  and  mutually  assist  each  other 
to  recognize  true  principles  and  sift  them  from 
unforrnded  prejudices,  the  better  prospect  have 
we  of  that  onward  progress  without  which  art 
must  decline  and  die.  I suppose  we  have  all 
felt,  in  comparing  old  and  new  churches, 
that  there  is  often  a deep  sense  of  interest 
and  continued  satisfaction  in  exploring  an  old 
church,  although  it  may  he  very  plain  and 
simple,  which  is  totally  wanting  when  we  visit  a 
neighbouring  modern  church,  apparently  its  supe- 
rior in  all  the  usual  ai’chitectural  features.  This 
is  generally  attributed  to  the  charm  of  antiqixity, 
and  the  sentiment  of  association ; and  these  feel- 
ings no  doubt  have  their  due  weight.  But  there 
is  something  beyond  this,  which  I believe  to  be 
the  existence  in  the  old  building  of  a principle 
apparently  quite  instinctive  in  the  Xfedia'val 
architect,  which  is  too  often  (I  cannot  but  think) 
overlooked  by  us.  The  principle  I allude  to  may 
sound  absurdly  trite  and  hackneyed,  but  it  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated,  until  it  is  better  attended 
to.  It  is  simply  (hai  a huilding  skoidcl  exactly 
express  its  purpose ; or,  in  other  words,  in  the  case 
of  a church,  that  the  bare  walls  or  actual  skeleton, 
before  a hit  of  furniture  is  introduced  into  it, 
should  bear  the  distinct  impress  of  every  part  of 
the  ritual  existing  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  and 
should  give  expression  to  all  ceremonies  and  forms 
of  worship  about  to  ho  celebrated  in  it.  Thus  it 
may  well  be  regretted,  in  a purely  architectural 
point  of  view,  that  we  are  forbidden  to  erect 
stone  altars.  They  were  removed  in  1550,  to  make 
room  for  communion-tables ; and,  though  we  may 
deplore,  we  cau  scarcely  wonder  at  the  measure. 
Jlosheim,  in  his  ecclesiastical  history,  remarks, — 
“ Posterity  may  regiet  this  change  as  needless  in 
itself  and  an  injudicious  sacrifice  of  a venerable 
decoration ; but  contemporaries  alone  can  ade- 
quately judge  of  sucb  questions;  and  they  (the 
Reformers)  had  undoubtedly  a degree  of  difficulty 
in  Aveaning  the  people  from  inveterate  super- 
stitions, which  rendered  all  incentives  to  them 
obnoxious.”  But  though  our  altars  may  not  be 
of  stone,  we  still  may  and  no  doubt  ought  always 
to  mark,  by  some  constructive  feature,  the  exact 
position  of  the  holy  table ; not  necessarily  elabo- 
rately and  expensively,  where  funds  will  not  allow 
it,  but,  at  any  rate,  distinctly  and  thoughtfully ; 
and  let  us  always  remember  that,  on  no  higher 
than  artistic  grounds,  a little  extra  cost  here,  at 
the  expense  of  the  body  of  the  church,  will  have 
far  more  value  than  the  same  amount  expended 
in  a sprinkling  of  meagre  and  uniform  decoration 
over  the  whole  building.  I do  not  wish,  in 
a paper  of  this  kind,  to  say  too  much  upon 
the  higher  grounds  for  making  this  the  point 
of  attraction  in  the  church,  nor  to  insist  at 
too  great  length  on  the  credence  table,  piscina, 
and  sedilia,  as  architectural  features ; seeing 
that  these  arc,  after  all,  only  adjuncts,  de- 
pending on  particular  forms  and  methods  of  cele- 
bration, the  propriety  of  which  this  is  neither  the 
; time  nor  place  to  discuss.  But  the  principle  of 
always  expressing  the  position  of  the  altar  by  a 
solid  teredos  depends  simply  on  a question  of  fact : 
— Is  the  most  sacred  and  solemn  portion  of  our 
ritual  celebrated  there  or  not  ? If  it  is,  the 
building  itself  should  bespeak  the  fact. 

To  proceed  next  to  the  font. — Although  the 
orthodox,  traditional,  and  symbolical  position  of 
' the  font  near  the  western  entrance  la  now  very 
generally  adhered  to,  I have  heard  a great  many 
difl'erent  opinions  amongst  the  clergy  as  to  its 
convenience.  Amongst  others,  Mr.  Pettit  re- 
marks : — “ Where  the  font  is  snflered  to  retain  its 
! original  position  it  is  generally  found  near  the 
' western  entrance,  and  this,  without  dovxht,  is  the 
most  appropriate  spot  for  a ceremony  denoting 
’ admission  into  the  Church;  yet  there  may  often 
exist  sufficient  reasons  for  placing  it  elsewhere ; 
and  it  is  of  far  more  importance  that  we  regard, 
both  in  position  and  design  and  the  actual  size  of 
the  font,  the  great  solemnity  of  the  rite  which  is 
administered  in  it,  than  that  we  restrict  its 
locality  to  any  particular  part  of  the  building.” 
Wherever  it  is  placed,  its  position  should  at  any 
rate  be  well  defined  and  expressed  by  some  modifi- 
cation or  exceptional  feature  in  the  architecture ; 
so  that  there  may  be  a perpetual  and  ineffaceable 
pi'otest  against  any  future  removal  by  a reforming 
churchwarden  or  a new’  incumbent. 

I know  an  instance,  by  the  way,  of  a font  in  a 
large  modern  church,  which  has  been  moved  from 
west  to  east  and  back  again  three  times  in  as 
many  years ; and  in  this  case,  as  far  as  the 


building  itself  goes,  one  place  is  as  appropriate  as 
another.  It  w’oxild  of  course  be  inconsistent  with, 
the  custom  which  now  prevails  of  administering 
baptism  during  divine  service  to  place  the  font  in 
a distinct  baptistery  where  it  could  not  he  seen  by 
the  congregation;  hut,  if  a little  thought  he  be- 
stowed on  it,  we  shall  generally  find  that  some  dis- 
tinctive feature  may  he  introduced  which  will  add 
interest  and  beauty  to  the  church,  and  fulfil  the 
purpose  I speak  of  without  cutting  ofl’  the  congre- 
gation from  participation  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Pettit,  a little  further  on,  in  the  passage  I 
have  quoted  just  now,  supports  the  principle  of 
making  the  font  as  far  as  possible  a part  of  the 
building,  and  not  only  an  appendage.  He  uses 
this  last  term  in  speaking  of  the  font,  and  then 
immediately  adds: — "An  appendage,  indeed,  I 
should  not  call  it ; as,  in  old  times,  it  was  considered 
the  very  heart  and  nucleus  of  the  church,  erected 
often  long  before  the  walls  and  roof  which  were  to 
cover  it.  The  w’ell-known  font  of  St.  Martin’s,  at 
Canterbury,  is  evidently  much  older  than  any  part 
of  the  present  buildiug ; and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  even  preceded  former  ones.  In  Norburgh 
church  the  font  is  decidedly  Early  English,  none 
of  the  building  being  earlier  than  late  Decorated, 
most  of  it  of  the  latest  Perpendicular. 

There  are,  of  course,  numerous  examples,  in 
churches  built  of  late  years,  in  which  the  font  is 
given  its  proper  importance,  and  has  a well- 
defined  and  yet  prominent  and  open  position  given 
to  it. 

An  arrangement  of  this  kind  has  been  admirably 
managed  in  a small  church  in  Suffolk,  lately  built 
by  Mr.  Scott,  where  a round  tower  (after  the 
fashion  of  the  peculiar  round  towers  of  that  county) 
is  placed  at  the  west  end.  It  is  vaulted  with 
stone  internally,  and  forms  an  appropriate  bap- 
tistery. But,  having  noticed  the  principle,  I will 
not  take  up  time  by  multiplying  examples. 

Let  us  pass  next  to  the  consideration  of  the 
reading-desk  and  pulpit.  Xow’,  although  these 
two  play,  if  not  the  most  important,  certainly  the 
largest  part  in  our  services,  it  is  not  often  that  we 
find  one  or  the  other  treated  as  part  of  the  build- 
ing, or  intl'.iencing  its  constructive  details  in  any 
way.  They  are  usually  pieces  of  furniture  which 
give  no  more  impress  of  character  to  the  buildiug 
than  the  seats  of  the  congregation  : the  exact 
position  of  each,  and  even  the  design,  is  generally 
not  settled  until  the  church  is  nearly  completed. 
(Perha]i=,  indeed,  it  is  fortunate,  sometimes,  in  the 
case  of  the  pulpit;  as  instances  might  he  found 
where,  through  inattention  to  acousticrequmemenls 
in  the  first  instance,  a change  in  its  position  is 
absolutely  necessary.  But  supposing  that  the 
pulpit  is  of  stone,  and  the  reading-desk  on  a stone 
plinth,  this  is  not  all  that  is  required  to  meet  the 
principle  we  started  with  unless  they  form  part  of 
the  building.  You  may  have  stone  furniture  as 
iudependeut  of  it  as  wooden  furniture.  With 
regard  to  the  reading-desk  architectsunfortunately 
find  a great  difierence  of  opinion  among  the 
clergy:  one  wants  a large  desk  looking  north  and 
west : another  wishes  the  whole  desk  to  face  west; 
and  a third  wishes,  perhaps,  to  read  prayers  from 
a small  desk  in  the  chancel  seats,  and  the  lessons 
from  a movable  lectern.  Without  venturing  to 
express  an  opinion  as  to  what  is  absolutely  the 
right  form  of  reading-desk  in  a x-itxuilistic  point  of 
view,  I feel  a strong  conviction  that,  architec- 
turally speaking,  wherever  prayers  are  habitually 
read  by  the  minister,  the  building  should  give 
some  indication  of  the  fact.  We  have  before  us 
the  well-known  examples  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
early  Christian  basilica,  where  we  find  this  principle 
carried  out  iu  every  point  as  completely  as  could  be 
done  in  adapting  a building  originally  designed 
for  sccxxlar  purposes  to  the  requirements  of  public 
xvorship.  Such  parts  of  the  buildiug  as  could  be 
still  used  in  Christian  worship  were  adapted,  and 
what  was  wanting  was  added  architecturally  ;xnd 
incorporated  in  the  building  as  far  as  possible. 
Thus  the  bishop  and  presbyters,  as  you  know, 
took  the  places  of  the  pra-tor  and  his  assessors; 
the  Roman  altar  became  the  Christian  holy 
table ; and  a choir  was  thrown  out  into  the 
nave  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  low  walla. 
The  ambos,  from  which  the  Gospel  and  Epistle 
were  read,  were  actually  built  into  these  enclosing 
walla,  and  thus  made  part  of  the  chxirch.  The 
chxxrch  of  San  Clemente,  at  Rome,  as  you  all 
know,  shows,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  the 
arrangement  of  the  early  basilicas.  Although 
rebuilt  in  790,  it  was  exactly  on  the  original 
plan;  and  it  is  owlug  to  the  fact  of  all  the 
ritualistic  arrangements  here  and  elsewhere 
being  absolutely  solid  and  architectxxral  and 
not  merely  movable  furnitxxre,  that  we  are  able 
at  this  time  to  understand  fully  the  allusions 
and  descriptions  of  early  writers.  Those  who  have 
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not  seen  the  chnrch  itself,  to  jxxdge  of  the  eloquent 
manner  in  which  the  building  speaks  its  purposes, 
will  find  it  illustr.ated  aud  described  in  Gaily 
Knight  and  in  Fergusson’s  Hand-Book. 

Now,  although  the  ambos  do  not  exactly  answer 
to  our  reading-desk,  yet  their  uses  wore  sufficiently 
similar tojustify  the  analogy;  and  Ithinkwe  may 
well  take  a hint  from  them.  There  is  a good  reason 
for  the  lectern  to  be  movable,  in  the  fact  that  a lay- 
man sometimes  reads  the  lessons,  as  is  the  cu-stom 
in  college  chapels,  and  not  unfrequently  in  village 
churches;  but  1 think  we  ought  certainly  to  make 
the  prayer-desk  an  architectural  feature. 

Next,  as  to  the  pulpit.  At  least  two  sermons 
are  preached  from  it  every  Sunday  in  most  cases; 
so  that,  I suppose,  the  preaching  of  sermons  may 
he  considered  a fixed  and  essential  part  of  onr  ser- 
vices; aud  if  80,  it  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  find 
expression  in  the  architecture  of  the  church. 
Now  here,  when  we  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  look 
for  assistance  to  the  best  times  of  art  (seeing  that 
the  conditions  for  addressing  a congregation  must 
he  much  the  same  in  all  ages  and  for  all  creeds) 
here,  where  we  should  find  plenty  of  assistance  it 
we  did  look  for  it,  we  seem  to  neglect  it  in  an  un- 
accountable manner.  I will  just  read  a short 
extract  from  “ Viollet-le-I)uc’s  Dictionai’y”  on 
this  point,  which  exactly  illustrates  my  remarks. 
In  the  article  on  pulpits  he  says, — 

" In  France  none  of  our  ancient  churches  have, 
as  far  as  we  know,  preserved  any  pulpits  of  an 
earlier  date  than  the  fifteenth  centurv.  It 
w’as  customary,  from  the  commencement'  of  the 
twelfth  century,  in  our  Northern  churches,  to 
arrange  a rood-loft  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir, 
rom  the  top  of  which  the  epistle  ami  gospel  were 
read,  aud  exhortations  addressed  to  the  faithful, 
when  occasion  served.  In  every  case  these  ser- 
mons, before  the  institution  of  preaching  friers, 
only  took  place  occasionally.  It  is  probable  that 
in  particular  cases  sermons  were  preached  from  a 
movable  pulpit,  arranged  in  some  part  of  the 
church  for  that  occasion.  The  pulpit  was  then 
only  a little  wooden  stage,  closed  on  three  sides, 
and  covered  in  front  with  a hanging.  But  In  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  the  preaching  orders  had 
been  established  to  combat  heresy,  and  to  explain 
to  the  people  the  truths  of  Christianity,  preaching 
became  a necessity  which  the  architectural  ar- 
rangements of  religious  edifices  were  compelled  to 
obey.  ^ E.tactly  to  fulfil  these  conditions,  the 
Dominicans  and  the  Jacohiii-s,  amongst  others, 
built  churches  with  two  naves,  one  being  reserved 
for  the  monks  and  divine  service,  and  the  other 
for  preaching.  Then  the  pulpits  Iccame  fixed , and 
entered  into  the  const ruciion.  They  formed,  as  it 
were,  a balcony  projecting  into  the  interior  of  the 
church,  carried  on  corbelling,  accompanied  by  a 
niche  taken  out  of  the  wall,  aud  generally  lit  by 
little  windows.  Access  was  gained  by  a little 
staircase  contrived  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 
Thus,  we  see,  the  thirteenth  century  architect  at 
once  felt  instinctively  that  when  a sermon  became 
a thing  of  fixed  and  regular  recurrence,  instead  of 
an  occasional  address,  he  must  express  the  fact  in 
his  building.  It  was  no  longer  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide a little  movable  wooden  stage  closed  on  three 
sides,  but  he  must  contrive  a balcony  or  some 
architectural  feature  that  should  distinctly  pro- 
claim its  original  use  as  long  as  the  building 
should  stand.  There  is  an  instance  of  such  a 
pulpit  in  the  south  nave  of  the  great  church  of 
the  Jacobin  Convent  at  Toulouse.  It  lias  long 
been  disused,  the  balcony  and  corbelling  shaved 
off,  and  the  niche  blocked  up ; hut  still  there  are 
the  evident  remains ; and  you  must  pull  down  the 
building  before  you  can  obliterate  the  tracosof  what 
it  has  once  beeu.  As  I said  just  now,  a particular 
form  of  pulpit  can  h.ave  no  more  to  do  with  creed 
or  doctrine  than  a particular  kind  of  brick  or  stone 
in  a building  (although  I have  heard  a stone 
pulpit  objected  to  on  principle);  and  if  this 
method  of  treating  a pulpit  was  right  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  it  is  right  now.  We  ought 
to  feel,  as  instinctively  as  the  architect  of  that  dav, 
that  "a  wooden  stage  closed  on  three  sides ” — in 
fact,  any  sort  of  pulpit  not  entering  into  the  con- 
struction of  the  church,  does  not  thoroughly 
satisfy  a principle  we  all  acknowledge  in  the 
abstract. 

The  examples  of  ancient  pulpits  treated  in  this 
thoroughly  common-sense  manner  are  very  nume- 
rous. But  W’c  must  not  confine  our  search  after 
the  earliest  and  best  examples  to  the  interior  of 
churches : we  shall  find  some  of  the  best  in  the 
refectories  of  monasteries,  used  for  reading  to  the 
monks  during  their  meals.  A very  fine  example 
of  this  kind  of  pulpit  exists  in  a building  (for- 
merly  the  refectory)  attached  to  the  cloisters  at 
Chester,  and  now  used  as  a school.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  careful  study,  and  gives  a peculiar 


character  and  interest  to  the  building.  The 
woodcut,  in  Viollet-le-Duc,  of  the  beautiful  pulpit 
in  the  refectory  of  St.  Martin  des  Champs,  is,  I 
presume,  familiar  to  all.  We  find  a great  varietj’ 
of  Inter  examples,  both  in  the  interiors  of  churches 
and  exteriorly  in  the  cloisters  and  elsewhere,  such 
as  the  well-known  exnmples  at  Beaulieu,  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  aud  St.  Lo,  in  Normandy. 
There  is  one  peculiarity  about  nearly  all  ancient 
pulpits  which,  although  belonging  more  strictly  to 
the  second  part  of  the  subject,  I will  allude  to 
uow  as  forming  part  of  their  construction.  It  is, 
that  they  nearly  invariably  have  what  the  French 
call  an  “abat-voix,”  or  voice-reflector  (to  avoid 
the  obnoxious  term  of  “ sounding-board  ”).  Where 
part  of  the  pulpit  was  formed  by  a niche  or  re- 
cess, the  roof  of  the  recess,  of  course,  acted  as 
one;  but,  if  attached  to  a wall  or  pier,  some 
covering  was  almost  always  added.  “ For  pul- 
pits,” says  Viollet-Ic-Duc,  "erected  in  the  open  air 
or  in  churches,  the  necessity  was  soon  felt  of  sus- 
pending a ceiling  over  the  preacher,  to  prevent 
the  voice  from  losing  itself  in  space.”  This  is 
actually  now  doue,  in  the  large  churches  in  Italy, 
with  exceedingly  picturesque  eftect,  by  suspend- 
ing a large  cloth  or  awning  by  the  four  corners 
over  the  pulpit.  I only  mention  these  facts,  be- 
cause there  seems  to  he  an  unfounded  prejudice 
now  against  sounding  hoards  altogether. 

Ibis  is  probably  owing  to  the  monstrous  erec- 
tions of  the  last  century,  which  seem,  by  some 
suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature,  to  be  b.rliincing 
themselves  on  one  corner,  and  to  be  ready  at  a 
moment  s notice  to  shut  down  on  the  preacher 
like  the  lid  of  a trap.  Although  apparently  of 
enormous  weight,  they  are  generally,  in  fact,  made 
of  thin  wood,  aud  comparatively  light,  and  are 
altogether  shams  and  abominations;  but,  because 
they  are  bad  in  design,  I see  no  reason  why  the 
use  of  sounding-boards  should  be  condemned  alto- 
gether. Those  of  you  who  heard  our  president’s 
admirable  paper  on  "Acoustics,”  last  Monday, 
will  have  heard  that  they  have  a decidedly  bene- 
ficial effect  in  many  instances;  and  I think  that, 
though  in  most  cases  it  may  be  unnecessary  yet 
where  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  it  may  serve 
a useful  purpose,  it  would  be  much  better  for 
the  architect  to  incorporate  it  with  his  design, 
aud  put  it  tip  at  ouce  with  the  pulpit,  than  to 
run  the  risk  of  his  work  being  disfigured  hereafter 
by  its  addition.  In  a church  with  which  I am 
well  ac(juainted, — a fine  building,  only  lately 
finished, — a sounding-board  has  been  added  to  the 
pulpit,  within  the  last  few  months,  with  exceed- 
ingly  bad  effect ; cutting,  as  it  does,  into  a beau- 
tifully carved  capital;  but  the  acoustic  improve- 
ment is  so  great  that  we  have  to  overlook  its 
ugliness.  I do  not  know  whether  the  architect 
ot  the  church  was  called  upon  to  mar  his  own 
design  in  this  histance ; hut  I think  it  is  a case 
whore  a sounding-board,  originally  designed  by 
him  as  part  of  the  pulpit,  might  have  been  made 
not  an  uupleasing  feature. 

There  is  still  another  part  of  our  services  which 
requires  notice,  and  that  is  the  music.al  portion. 
The  only  point  about  it  which  I wish  to  enforce 
in  this  division  of  the  subject  is  this, — As  an  organ 
is  now  almost  an  invariable  appendage  to  a church, 
aud  is  generally  considered  necessary  to  the  pro- 
per and  docent  celebration  of  our  service,  it  should 
impart  a distuictivc  character  to  that  part  of  the 
building  which  is  destined  to  receive  it.  I am 
aware  that  this  is  frequently  attended  to  in 
modern  churches,  and  alvv.ays,  I think,  with  a 
satisfactory  effect.  I could  name  instances  of 
churches  where  such  an  arrangement  has  alw.ays 
a])peared  to  me  to  give  the  chief  interest  and 
charm  to  the  building.  In  small  village  churches, 
where  a harmonium  takes  the  place  of  au  organ, 
a recess  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  may  be  con- 
trived, with  very  good  effect,  at  a small  cost,  and 
with  unmistakable  fitness  of  purpose. 

I have  thus  briefly  and  imperfectly  noticed  some 
of  the  points  to  which  we  should  all  give  especi.al 
attention  in  order  to  make  our  churches  what  they 
ought  to  be — the  architectur.al  expression  of  the 
ritual  of  the  church  of  Euglaud. 

Let  us  now  take  a very  cursory  view  of  the 
other  branch  of  the  subject— namely,  tbe  customs, 
wants,  and  requirements  of  modern  congregations, 
and  the  effect  they  ought  to  have  on  the  architec- 
ture of  our  churches. 

To  begin  with, — I think  that  (arguing  fi'om  the 
analogy  of  former  ages),  we  may  lay  down  the 
principle  that  respect  for  precedent  and  senti- 
ments of  associ.atiou  should  not  prevent  us  from 
discarding  any  peculiarity  of  construction  or 
arrangement  that  is  found  distinctly  inconvenient 
or  unsuitable,  and  which  docs  not  express  any 
part  of  our  ritual.  As  a single  illustration  of  this 
principle,  we  find  that  the  questionable  associations 


which  must  still  have  clung  to  the  heathen  basilicas 
did  not  prevent  the  early  Christian  congregations 
from  transferring  their  religious  services  to  them 
fromthebaptisteries,  which  are  now  believed  tohave 
been  the  original  ritual  churches.  This,  of  course, 
could  only  have  been  done  because  the  hall  of  the 
basilica,  with  its  side  aisles,  was  found  to  be  much 
more  convenient  for  the  decent  celebration  of 
their  services  than  the  circular  and  octagonal 
baptisteries.  In  tbe  same  way  I think  that,  in 
any  point  where  convenience  is  at  stake,  we  ought 
not  to  be  too  much  confined  by  the  precedent  of 
Mediieval  architectui*e.  Neither  our  ritual  nor 
our  congregations  are  the  same  as  those  for  which 
our  ancient  churches  were  built ; aud  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that,  if  they  were  exactly  suited 
to  one,  they  will  be  equally  so  to  the  other. 

We  have  seen  that  at  the  Reformation  Gothic 
architecture  had  arrived  at  its  last  stage.  King’s 
College  Chapel,  its  last  great  effort, — commenced  a 
century  before, — had  been  fl.nishod  about  twenty 
years;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  had  it 
been  possible  for  a new  and  true  architecture  to 
have  sprung  up  with  the  Reformation  from  the 
ashes  of  the  old,  we  should  have  had  churches  as 
beautiful,  but  as  different  from  the  Mediaeval 
buildings,  as  they  in  their  turn  were  from  the 
early  Christian  basilicas. 

Beyond  the  absolutely  essential  division  of  nave 
and  chancel,  I do  not  wish  to  occupy  your  time 
by  saying  much  about  varieties  of  plan.  This 
is  a question  which  must  depend  so  much  upon 
peculiarities  of  site  aud  the  number  of  tbe  congre- 
gation, as  well  as  other  points,  that  it  would  forra 
a long  paper  in  itself.  Those  eccentric  varieties 
in  the  form  of  theatres  and  lecture-h.alls  I need 
only  allude  to,  as  I hope  we  are  all  agreed  that 
turning  a church  Into  a great  auditorium  is  not 
only  subversive  of  all  proper  ritual  expression  in 
arrangement,  but  renders  it  almost  impossible  to 
conduct  the  service  in  a decent  aud  reverent 
manner. 

At  this  point,  however,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
take  some  notice  of  the  vexata  qumtio  of  gal- 
leries. We  all  know  the  numberless  objections  to 
them,  .and  I suppose  no  one  would  employ  them  by 
choice ; but  where  they  become  actually  a neces- 
sity, which  is  often  the  case,  they  should  certainly 
be  treated  as  part  of  the  construction,  and  their 
presence  should  be  expressed  externally.  Great 
care  should  of  course  be  taken  as  to  their  height 
and  the  steppings  of  the  seats,  so  that  they  may 
neither  overpower  the  church  by  being  too  high, 
nor  oppress  the  occupants  of  the  aisles  by  being 
too  low.  A flat  ceiling  under  the  galleries  will  he 
found  to  he  much  better  for  acoustic  purposes,  and 
more  satisfactory  to  the  eye  than  an  inclined  one. 
There  is  one  position,  however,  for  a gallery  which 
is,  in  some  churches,  almost  unobjectionable,  from 
its  answering  two  good  purposes,  one  mentioned  by 
oui-  president  last  Monday,  that  of  breaking  up 
and  dissipating  the  sound  from  the  cast  end,  and 
preventing  echo;  the  other,  that  of  clothing  the 
conspicuous  bareness  of  the  west  wall,  which  in 
many  churches  is  far  from  agreeable. 

To  return  from  this  digression;  let  us  start  with 
the  acknowledged  necessity  of  a nave  for  tbe  con- 
gregation and  a chancel  (not  too  deep)  for  the 
clergy  aud  choir ; and  let  us  take  a modern  congre- 
gation of  say  1,000  persons  aud  consider  the  wants 
and  requirements  we  have  to  meet.  The  first 
thing  to  be  noticed  is  that,  according  to  received 
notions,  the  seats  must  be  fixed;  and,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  serious  ineonvenieuces  which 
attend  the  use  of  chairs  where  they  have  been 
tried,  they  are  not  likely  to  come  into  general 
use  except  as  a temporary  expedient. 

The  next  requirement  is,  that  all  tbe  congrega- 
tion should  have  an  uninterrupted  view  and 
heaving  of  the  officiating  minister.  It  may  not 
seem,  at  first,  evident  that  an  uuinterrupted  view 
is  necessary ; but,  in  point  of  fact,  nothing  is  so 
difficult  or  irksome  as  to  keep  up  one’s  attention  to  a 
speaker  ivho  is  unseen.  This  applies,  of  course, 
chiefiy  to  preaching. 

The  next  requirement,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
is,  that  no  one  should  feel  too  cold  or  too  hot ; 
that  there  should  be  no  draughts  in  the  church.  It 
may  seem  to  many  beneath  the  dignity  of  this 
subject  to  notice  so  trivial  a detail;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  will  be  found  to  be  considered  u 
most  important  thing;  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  de- 
cide whether  it  is  right  or  wrong.  If  the  age 
demand  warmiug  aud  ventilation  we  must  give  it 
them. 

Now  let  us  compare  with  this  Mcdirevul  and 
earlier  congregations.  The  warming  of  churches 
may  be  considered,  I suppose,  in  the  first  place, 
quite  a modern  luxury.  Next  as  to  seats.  In  the 
basilicas,  there  were  certainly  no  fixed  seats 
except  for  the  clergy.  The  congregation,  whether 
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standing  or  kneeling,  arranged  themselves  ro\ind 
the  three  sides  of  the  choir.  No  one  would  then 
place  himself  by  choice  immediately  behind  a 
column;  a defect,  unfortunately,  unavoidable  in  a 
modern  aisled  church  with  fixed  seats.  In  our 
Medieval  churches,  on  the  other  band,  distinct 
bearing  of  the  services  was  a matter  of  no  parti- 
cular moment,  as  the  loss  of  a syllable  or  of  an  un- 
known tongue  could  not  interfere  with  the  devo- 
tion of  the  faithful,  and  sermons  did  not  form  a 
regular  part  of  the  service  as  they  do  with  us. 
Now,  I am  far  from  wishing  in  large  churches  to 
abandon  aisles,  and  substitute  a large  nave  under 
one  roof ; for  I quite  agree  with  our  president,  in 
his  remarks  last  Monday,  that  the  Ibrm  of  nave 
and  aisles,  which  is  hallowed  by  so  many  centuries’ 
use  in  the  Christian  church,  is  also  the  most  con- 
venient for  the  decent  and  reverent  celebration  of 
our  services,  for  bearing,  and  for  economy  of 
space,  or  rather  cubic  content.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  defect  in  our  system  of  aisles  which  we 
are  bound  to  remedy  as  far  as  we  can ; namely, 
the  obstruction  of  view  caused  by  the  columns.  I 
am  aware  that  many  architects  think  this  prac- 
tically nothing,  but  I have  tried  the  experiment 
many  times  myself,  and  can  therefore  assert  that 
in  an  ordinary  aisled  church  there  must  always  be 
a large  proportion  of  sittings  cut  off  from  the 
view  of  either  altar,  reading-desk,  or  pulpit.  The 
effect  is  practically  very  disagreeable,  and  to  my 
mind  inconsistent  with  the  conscientious  carrying 
out  of  the  priuciples  we  profess.  It  appears  to 
me  that  there  are  only  two  ways  of  overcoming 
the  defect, — one,  by  no  longer  employing  fixed 
seats;  the  other,  by  diminishing  the  column  to 
such  a diameter  that  the  slightest  movement  of 
the  head  of  any  one  placed  behind  it  will  bring  the 
iniiiister  into  full  view.  The  largest  diameter 
which  can  be  employed  to  efl'cet  this  is  from  9 to 
10  or  11  inches.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  such 
columns  can  only  be  siifely  obtained  by  the 
employment  of  a material  which  has  long  been 
used  without  scruple  for  similar  work  in  every 
modern  building  but  a church.  I allude,  of 
course,  to  iron.  There  seems  to  be  an  extra- 
ordinary feeling  afloat  against  an  iron  column, 
as  uuecclesiastical  aud  ugly.  Now,  to  say  it  is 
unecclesiastical  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  nar- 
row-minded prejudice;  and  to  say  it  is  ugly  is  to 
acknowledge  our  own  shortcomings  in  having  left 
it  so,  so  long.  In  defiance  of  art-critics,  the  civil 
engineer  has  long  decided  that  it  is  good  construc- 
tion ; and  it  is  high  time  for  the  architect  to  take 
it  in  hand  and  make  it  good  art.  I believe  a check 
has  been  given  to  progress  in  this  really  grand, 
and  almost  new,  field  of  design  (artistically  speak- 
ing),  by  the  solemn  denunciations  levelled  against 
the  use  of  iron  in  architecture  (except  as  a tie) 
by  au  eminent  authority  a few  years  ago.  The 
argument  gravely  advanced  in  support  of  his 
view.?,  namely,  that  we  find  no  mention  of  iron 
architecture  in  the  Bible,  might  as  well  be  used 
against  stained-glass  in  decoration.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause,  it  is  a fact,  that  church  archi- 
tects, untilquite  lately,  haveappeared  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  use  of  iron  as  a constructive  material.  In 
cases  where  it  has  been  used  for  columns,  it  has 
usually  been  from  motives  of  economy;  and  in- 
stances are  not  wanting  (happily  not  recent  ones) 
wliere  it  has  been  neatly  painted  aud  sanded  in 
imitation  of  stone.  If  used  at  all,  the  m.atcrial 
should,  of  course,  be  treated  as  what  it  is ; aud  I 
cannot  doubt  that,  if  properly  handled  and  ela- 
borated, iron  columns  may  be  made  beautiful  and 
attractive  features  in  church  architecture.  It  may 
be  thought  a very  great  innovation  to  gain  but  a 
small  advantage,  but  there  is  a true  principle  in- 
volved in  it.  I cannot  see  why  an  iron  column 
(which  cannot  have  less  to  do  with  our  ritual  than 
a stone  one)  should  be  thought  uuecclesiastical, 
nor  why  it  need  be  ugly;  nor  do  I like  to  bear 
distinctly  useful  aud  convenient  materials  and 
modes  of  construction  objected  to  simply  on 
grounds  of  precedent  and  association.  One  objec- 
tion I have  lieard  raised  against  them  is,  the  bad 
proportion  tiiey  would  bear  to  the  superincumbent 
walls ; but  this  again  I believe  to  be,  according  to 
true  principles,  simply  a question  of  association. 
In  using  a new  material  iu  a new  position,  we 
must  create  new  feeliugs  of  association  for  our- 
selves. If  a few  good  examples  were  erected, 
people  would  soon  begin  to  get  used  to  the  pro- 
portion, and  to  like  the  thing,  as  undoubtedly 
right  and  full  of  purpose. 

Before  leaving  this  question  of  association,  I 
have  a few  words  to  say  about  church  warming. 
As  I just  now  remarked,  we  find  that  this  is  a 
most  important  point,  aud  nothing  disgusts  a 
congregation  so  much  as  finding  themselves  in  a 
cold,  di-aught}',  or  ill-ventilated  church,  where  the 
ladies  cough  all  the  winter,  aud  faint  all  the  sum- 


mer. You  need  not  fear  that  I am  now  going  to 
enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  best  means  of 
warming  and  ventilation.  I merely  wish  to  point 
out  that  we,  perhaps  oftener  than  necessary,  in- 
crease our  difiiculties  and  impair  the  perfectness 
of  the  system  adopted,  by  thinking  it  right  to 
hide  away  as  much  as  possible  ail  the  parapher- 
nalia of  chimneys,  &c.  Bor  instance,  I want  a 
chimney  for  a vestry,  and  one  for  the  warming 
apparatus;  but  I am  afraid  of  making  a good 
stack,  and  carrying  them  to  the  proper  height, 
lest  any  one  should  tell  me  I have  given,  my 
church  too  domestic  a chai'acter.  Ought  I not 
rather  to  consider  that,  when  we  insist  on  intro- 
ducing domestic  comforts  into  our  churches,  that 
fact  must,  under  an  intelligent  architect,  come 
out  distinctly  in  the  character  of  the  building  ? 
Our  congregations  cannot  be  provided  properly 
and  truthfully  with  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of 
home  without  paying  for  it  by  the  disfigurement 
(if  it  be  a disfigurement)  of  their  churches  by 
domestic  features. 

The  next  consideration — convenience  of  hear*- 
ing — has  been  so  fully  discussed  at  the  Institute 
by  our  president  in  his  admirable  paper,  that 
there  is  little  left  for  me  to  say.  I fully  agree 
with  his  remarks  on  the  acoustics  of  churches ; and 
I was  particularly  struck  with  the  opinions  he  ex- 
pressed as  to  open  roofs  and  lofty  naves,  con- 
trasted with  a low  proportion  and  boarded  ceil- 
ings, as  completely  coinciding  with  my  own  con- 
victions on  the  subject,  based  on  observation  and 
comparison  of  many  buildings. 

"We  must  recollect  that,  in  making  observations 
on  the  acoustic  qualities  of  churches,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  go  yourself  once,  and  try  how  you  can 
hear  at  any  particular  part,  as  there  may  be  many 
disturbing  causes  acting  at  different  times.  One 
of  the  best  tests  is  whether  it  is  what  the  clergy 
call  an  easy  church.  Inquire  of  a few  clergymen 
who  have  done  duty  there,  what  they  think  of  it 
in  this  respect,  and  you  will  form  a truer  estimate 
of  its  qualities  than  if  you  ask  half  the  congrega- 
tion. I believe  it  is  little  known  how  many 
clergymen’s  health  is  seriously  impaii*ed  by  having 
to  do  duty,  day  after  day,  in  a difficult  church.  It, 
therefore,  becomes  not  only  a question  of  conve- 
nience to  the  congregation,  but  of  health  and 
comfort  iu  many  cases  to  the  clergyman. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  touch  upon  our 
requirements  as  to  the  musical  arrangements  of  a 
church  ; and  here  let  me  say  that,  though  it  can 
scarcely,  perhaps,  be  expected  of  a church  archi- 
tect that  he  should  be  a musician,  yet  he  should 
make  it  his  business  to  understand  something  of 
the  construction  of  the  instruments  used  in  a 
church.  An  organ,  the  most  beautiful  of  instru- 
ments when  in  tune,  is  one  of  the  most  disagree- 
able when  neglected ; and  every  one  should  know 
bow  sensitive  it  is  to  damp  aud  draughts,  in  order 
to  guard  against  this  in  his  arrangements  for  the 
reception  of  the  instrumeirt.  It  there  is  a choir 
the  organ  should  always  be  placed  close  to  them, 
and  the  proper  place  for  it  is  either  in  a side  aisle 
of  the  chance],  or  in  an  organ-chamber,  built  ex- 
pressly for  it,  which  is  better.  The  effect  of  the 
instrument  will  be  much  enhanced,  and  it  will  be 
kept  in  better  tune  if  the  walls  are  lined  with 
hoarding  on  battens;  aud,  if  not  in  a gallery,  it 
should  always  be  raised  on  a platform  some  feet 
from  the  floor.  The  worst  place  for  the  organ 
on  every  account  is  in  the  west  gallery,  if 
there  is  one ; and  I believe  organs  are  never  now 
placed  there  in  new  churches.  Of  course  I do  not 
contemplate  the  possibility,  in  these  days,  of  an 
organ  appearing  over  the  altar.  In  small  village 
churches,  where  an  organ  can  seldom  be  tuned,  I 
think,  myself,  that  a h.arinonium  is  much  prefer- 
able. It  has  the  advantage  of  not  getting  out  of 
tune  ; and,  though  it  has  always  something  more  or 
loss  wanting  in  the  tone  as  compared  to  an  organ, 
it  is  quite  sufficient  to  load  the  singers. 

I have  now  taken  a slight  and  hasty  survey  of 
our  modern  wants  aud  requirements,  .and  the  in- 
fluence they  should  and  must  ultimately  exercise 
on  our  church  architecture ; and  I must  beg  you 
to  excuse  me  if  I seem  to  have  expressed  any  opi- 
nion too  strongly,  or  if  1 have  dwelt  too  long  on 
any  points  which  may  appear  trite,  commonplace, 
or  trivial.  I feel  that  I have  omitted  much  that 
might  well  and  appropriately  h.ave  been  brought 
to  bear  ou  the  subject,  both  from  haste  in  pre- 
paring this  paper  and  from  a wish  to  be  as 
short  as  possible ; and  I now  relinquish  the 
subject  in  the  hope  that  the  discussion  uill  be 
taken  up  by  others. 


South  Kexsi>'gton  Museum.  — During  the 
Christmas  week,  ll-,17y  persons  visited  the 
Museum. 


DISTRESS  IN  COVENTRY. 

The  accounts  from  Coventry  and  the  surround- 
ing neighbourhood  are  of  the  most  distressing 
description.  It  is  stated  ou  reliable  authority  that 
in  the  ancient  city  and  at  Nuneaton  there  are 
about  30,000  persons  who  depend  for  their  living 
on  ribbon-weaving,  and  that  there  are  probably 
10,000  more  persons  who  are  shopkeepers,  or  in 
some  other  way  depending  on  this  trade.  It  is 
said  that  in  Coventry  alone  the  weekly  wages  are 
less  by  6,000Z.,  and  in  the  Nuneaton  district 
2O,000L  less,  than  those  of  the  corresponding  week 
of  1859. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  disposition 
of  the  chief  number  of  the  Warwickshme  ribbon- 
weavers  know  that  they  are  worthy  of  respect  aud 
consideration.  In  most  instances  they  have  by 
industry  and  economy  purchased  looms,  and  other 
property,  at  much  cost.  Independence  of  cha- 
racter and  anxiety  to  work  are  characteristics  of 
those  workmen.  Parish  relief  is  the  last  thing 
they  would  think  of  asking  for ; and  in  hundreds 
of  once  happy  homes  the  household  property, 
bedding,  and  clothes,  have  been  parted  with  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  food  for  starving  chil- 
dren. Even  to  dispose  of  those  matters  is  a 
difficulty : the  pawnbrokers’  shops  are  glutted, 
and  little  if  any  sale  is  to  be  had  for  this  descrip- 
tion of  goods.  The  shopkeepers  are  in  most  cases 
in  a state  of  ruin,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
collect  rent. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  distress,  the  relief  sub- 
committee is  aiding  so  far  as  their  slender  means 
will  allow ; and  assistance  to  the  extent  of  from 
Is.  6d.  to  5s.  has  been  granted  weekly  to  families. 
All  know  how  insufficient  this  is. 

The  season  has  been  one  of  the  wettest  known. 
Dealers  in  female  costume  in  the  metropolis  and 
in  the  provinces  have  suffered  much.  There  was 
no  demand  for  last  spring’s  goods,  and  the  summer 
was  so  uncertain  that  there  was  but  a tithe  of  the 
requirement  for  ribbons  and  light  goods.  Besides, 
just  now,  such  is  the  fashion,  that  scarcely  any 
ribbons  appear  on  the  ladies’  dresses  or  bonnets. 
Let  us  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  Coventry  weavers, 
that  the  uncertain  whirligig  may  take  a turn  in 
favour  of  ribbons.  A gre.at  deal  of  good  might 
be  (lone  by  a careful  consideration  of  this  in  influ- 
ential quarters. 


THE  BUILDERS’  BALL. 

The  ball  on  behalf  of  the  Builders’  Bene- 
volent Institution,  be  it  remembered,  comes  off 
at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s,  ou  Thursday, 
the  21st  of  February.  The  list  of  stewards  is  now 
being  made  up,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  past  successes 
will  not  induce  those  who  feel  au  interest  in 
the  excellent  Institution  to  aid  which  this  ball 
will  take  place,  to  relax  either  iu  their  anxiety,  or 
in  their  efforts,  to  make  it  as  great  a success  as 
ever,  if  not  to  render  it  a still  greater  success  than 
it  has  ever  yet  been. 


THE  PARIS  OPERA-HOUSE  COMPETITION 

AN  E.VAMrLE, 

The  Minister  of  State,  Walewski,  iu  the 
Monifeiu'  of  Monday  last,  announces  that  a com- 
petition is  open  for  the  drawing  up  of  a design 
for  the  new  opera-house.  The  competition  is  to 
take  place  on  sketches,  not  finished  designs, — 
sketches  sufficiently  made  out  to  convey  the  ide.as 
of  their  authors,  as  well  upon  the  general  economy 
of  the  edifice  as  upon  its  monumental  aspect. 
The  competition  will  bo  closed  ou  the  31bt  iust. 
A general  plan,  geometrical  elevation,  longitudinal 
section,  and  descriptive  aud  estimative  particulars 
.ire  required;  but  competitors  may  add  such  other 
drawings  as  they  may  think  necessary.  A jury, 
presided  over  by  the  ]\Iinister  of  State,  and  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  in 
the  architectural  section,  will  examine  the  designs, 
and  classify  them  in  the  order  of  their  merit. 

The  author  of  the  design  which  shall  be  declared 
not  only  tbc  best  of  those  submitted,  but  as  meet- 
ing fully  the  views  of  the  administration,  both  as 
to  art  and  construction,  will  be  commissioned  to 
produce  a definitive  design,  and  have  the  direc- 
tion of  the  works. 

The  author  of  the  design  second  in  merit  will 
receive  a premium  of  210L  (6,000  francs). 

The  author  of  the  design  third  iu  merit,  160L 
(•I, 000  francs). 

If  no  design  worthy  of  being  executed  bo  pre- 
sented, the  first  prize  will  not  be  awarded,  and 
the  administration  will  act  as  it  thinks  fit  iu 
obtaining  the  definitive  design.  But  iu  any  case 
the  two  premiums  will  be  awarded  to  two  designs. 

A programme  of  requirements  is  given,  with  a 
plan  of  the  site.  The  theatre  is  to  accommodate 


SoiiETiirNG  is  doing  in  the  way  of  establishing 
co-operative  societies  in  London.  A large  meeting 
has  recently  been  held  in  Islington  foi*  the  purpose 
of  introducing  the  system.  Jlr.  F.  J.  Furnival, 
M.A.,  of  the  Working  Men’s  College,  took  the 
chair,  and  urged  that  by  this  system  the  workman 
would  be  bis  own  master,  and  that  one  of  the 
advantages  of  the  system  would  be  that  to  a 
certain  extent  they  would  avoid  being  ex- 
posed to  injury  from  adulterated  food:  clothiug 
and  other  matters  would  be  obtained  at  a less 
cost,  for  all  the  members  participated  in  the  profits. 
It  was  stated  that  some  of  the  societies  which 
have  been  established  divide  yearly  as  much  as 
from  Is.  to  2s.  lOd.  in  the  pound  on  the  amount 
of  consumption,  in  addition  to  the  5 per  cent, 
on  the  paid-up  capital. 

After  a resolution  had  been  passed  advocating 
the  formation  of  the  “Caledonian  and  Great 
Northern  Provident  Co-operative  Society,”  Mr. 
Gardner,  the  secretary,  reported  that  the  society, 
since  its  commencement,  had  met  with  far  greater 
encouragement  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  that 
the  peculiar  features  of  tlie  association  were  that 
members  should  enroll  themselves  at  1/.,  taking 
five  or  more  shares,  to  be  paid  up  in  no  less  sum 
than  3d.  per  week,  to  form  a capital  for  the  pur- 
chase of  groceries,  utc.,  pure  and  unadulterated, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Health  ; 
the  profits  realized  to  form  a fund  upon  which 
5 per  cent,  to  the  shareholders  should  be  paid, 
and  snbsequently  a dividend  to  the  purchasers. 
They  only  now  required  a few  more  members  to 
enable  them  to  open  stores. 


A WELL  IN  NOKMANDiT  AND  ONE  IN  KENT. 
A Conlrasf  and  a Hint. 


an  audience  of  from  1,800  to  2,000  persons.  The 
present  Opera-house  has  1,700  places.  The  stage 
of  the  new  house  is  to  be  capable  of  accommo- 
dating about  400  persons. 

A VILLAGE  WELL  IN  NORMANDY  AND 
ONE  IN  KENT. 

“Comparisons  are  odious.”  No  doubt  of  itj 
aud,  generally  speaking,  are  to  be  avoided.  Never- 
theless, the  operation  has  its  value.  It  is  useful 
to  look  back,  aud  to  look  abroad,  aud  to  see 
whether  what  we  do  here  is  better  or  worse  than 
what  was  done  previously  or  eUewhere.  One  of! 
the  things  compared  may  be  seen  to  be  “odious,” 
but  that  may  perhaps  lead  to  amendment.  While  , 
a thing  of  beauty  is  “ a joy  for  ever,”  a thing  of  1 
ugliness  is  a lasting  injury  ; aud,  if  the  latter  fact ' 
were  enforced  as  constantly  as  the  first,  good : 
would  result. 

In  glancing  at  the  few  old  svater  fountains  or  i 
conduits  wliich  have  been  left  in  England,  it  will 
be  seen  they  had  little  generally  to  recommend 
them.  In  the  market-place  of  the  city  of  Durham 
the  old  conduit  still  remains.  It  is  a plain  octa- 
gonal building,  some  lo  or  16  feet  in  height, 
surmounted  by  a figure  of  Neptune  with  his  tri- 
dent, striking  a dolphin.  At  Newcastle-upou- 
Tyne  the  numerous  conduits  for  the  supply  of  the 
towu  with  water  were  useful  in  their  day,  but  not 
at  all  ornamental.  Hobson’s  conduit,  in  Cam- 
bridge, though  picturesque,  had  no  great  beauty. 
The  conduit  near  the  bottom  of  'Holborn-hill, 
in  Loudon,  seems  to  have  been  a handsome 
structure. 

Generally,  throughout  England,  the  wells — 
even  those  that  are  associated  with  historical 
events— are  not  remarkable  for  their  architectural 
adornment,  although  wells  afford  a good  opportu- 
nity for  the  display  of  skill  aud  taste.  There  are 
a few  exceptions. 

Of  our  pumps  in  towns,  country,  and  villages, 
the  less  said  the  better.  And  yet  what  a wide 
opportunity.  The  number  of  “ pumps  ” amongst 
us  is  enormous.  The  same  objection  will  apply 
to  most  of  the  driukiug-fountahis. 

Although  the  supply  of  water  by  wells,  owing 
to  the  chances  of  pollution,  is  not*  to  be  recom- 
mended, in  many  cases  this  is  a necessity;  and 
for  years  to  come  wells  in  certain  positions  will 
be  required.  How  many  pretty  pictures  might 
he  formed  among  green  shady  trees  in  parts  of 
England  if,  instead  of  the  ordinary  wooden  well- 


roller,  and  ill  some  instances  the  round  plain 
enclosing  walls  now  in  use,  the  same  spirit  of 
architectural  design  were  shown  as  in  the  ancient 
French  example  which  is  here  engraved.  In  some 
parts  of  Normandy  and  other  parts  of  France,  in 
addition  to  the  architectural  decoration,  the  upper 
portions  are  ornamented  with  richly-designed 
hand-wrought  iron  work,  which  has  an  excellent 
effect.  The  well  In  Antwerp  which  Quintin 
Matsys  adorned;  the  well  in  the  court-yard  of 
the  Hotel  Cluny,  Paris;  and  other  examples,  are 
well  known  to  all. 


NOTES  OF  THE  RECENT  FROST. 

Not  many  hours  of  the  severe  weather  had 
passed  when  in  several  districts  of  the  metropolis 
the  water  supply  was  stopped,  causing  the  great- 
est inconvenience.  Last  year  wo  made  some 
remarks  on  the  same  subject,  and  it  now  calls  for 
further  notice.  We  have  again  made  inquiry, 
and  find  that  the  mischief  does  not  arise  so  much 
from  the  freezing  of  the  tap  and  pipes  immedi- 
ately in  connection  with  the  cisterns — as  by  the 
application  of  heat  this  part  might  be  thawed, — 
but,  owing  to  the  pipes  which  pass  from  the  main 
to  the  houses  being  laid  too  close  to  the  surface, 
the  frost  in  a few  hours  stops  the  water  supply. 
When  houses  are  being  built,  the  expense  of 
placing  the  pipes  at  a sufficient  depth  below  the 
surface  would  be  but  trifling,  and  the  water  supply 
would  be  more  sure.  It  is  not  well  at  Christmas 
time  for  the  families  of  industrious  persons  to  be 
left  without  oue  of  the  most  common  aud  neces- 
sary elements  of  life. 

The  experience  of  the  last  few  days  shows  that 
the  footpaths  have  been  generally  ill  kept.  The 
law  is,  notwithstanding,  distinct  on  this  point; 
but  no  means  seem  to  have  been  used  by  the 
authorities  to  carry  out  the  necessary  measures. 
Great  distress  at  the  present  time  prevails  in 
several  parts  of  the  metropolis.  A strong  lad 
could  easily  earn  Is.  6d.  in  a morning  by  cleaning 
door-steps.  Supposing  that  the  regulation  for 
the  cleansing  of  the  pavement  were  strictly 
carried  out,  it  would  cause  a considerable  amount 
of  employment  at  a season  when  it  is  much 
needed.  Taking  the  houses  of  London  at  about 
600,000,  the  cleansing  of  the  pathways  would,  at 
the  rate  of  Id.  each,  come  to  2,500L  for  every 
cleaning  operation.  This  would  be  of  much  bene- 
i fit,  not  only  to  the  poor,  who  would  gladly  earn  it, 
but  also  to  thousands  of  wayfarers. 


CHURCH  OF  S.  MICHELE,  LUCCA,  ITALY. 

The  Church  of  S.  Michele,  in  Lucca,  is  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  specimens  of  art  in  Italy  x 
few  who  have  once  seen  it  will  forget  it.  It  must 
be  called  Romanesque  rather  than  Lombard  i 
Pisan  Romanesque  would  describe  it  more  pre- 
cisely. The  illustration  we  give  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  fa<*ade  is  drawn  from  a photograph,  and 
contrasts  very  curiously  with  the  view  given  in  Mr. 
Gaily  Knight’s  “ Italy.”  That  author  says, — 

“ The  emb  llishments  of  San  Michele  di  Lucca 
record  and  illustrate  the  changes  of  fortune  which 
that  city  underwent,  and  will  be  found  to  be  con- 
temporaneous with  the  period  at  which  it  enjoyed 
free  institutions.  The  church  was  originally 
founded  by  Tent  prandiis,  and  Gumpranda,'_his  wife, 
A.D.  764,  and  the  bulk  of  the  fabric  belongs  to 
that  date.  At  that  time  the  Archangel  Michael, 
for  whom  a particular  devotion  had  in  the  pre- 
ceding century  been  imparted  from  Apulia  into  the 
north  of  Italy,  was  the  favourite  protector  of  the 
Lombards.  But  the  rich  facciata  to  which  this 
church  owes  its  celebrity  was  added  at  a much 
later  period,  in  1188,  when  Lucca  was  a free 
town,  its  inhabitants  having  resolved  to  do  credit 
to  themselves  by  adding  splendour  to  their  public 
buildings. 

In  1188  the  celebrated  architect,  Guidetto,  who 
was  afterwards  employed  to  decorate  the  cathedral 
in  the  same  manner,  was  called  upon  to  ennoble 
the  west  end  of  San  Michele.  The  idea  of  the- 
facciata  is  evidently  taken  from  the  cathedral  of 
Pisa,  although  executed  in  the  more  fiorid  style 
which  had  suljsequently  come  into  fashion.  If  this 
facciata  sins  against  classical  rules  in  the  multi- 
plicity and  irregularity  of  the  orders  of  its  co- 
lumns, in  their  variety  and  over-enrichment,  it 
nevertheless  produces  a grand  and  imposing  eftect.” 

The  whole  is  constructed  of  white  marble  from 
the  quarries  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  statue  of 
the  archangel  at  the  summit  is  of  colossal  siiJe : 
the  wings  arc  composed  of  separate  plates  of  bronze, 
so  contrived  as  to  suffer  the  wind  to  pass  through 
them  freely,  lest  It  should  have  a dangerous  pur- 
chase upon  so  large  a mass  completely  exposed  to 
its  power. 

Nothing  more  was  done  on  San  Michele  during 
the  thraldom  of  Lucca ; but,  when  Lucca  was  again 
enfranchised,  the  second  order  of  the  lateral  colon- 
nade was  added.  This  colonnade  is  sufficiently  in 
liarmony  with  the  fai’ade,  but  evinces  a greater 
degree  of  purity  of  taste. 

The  exuberance  of  ornament,  the  elegance  of 
some  of  the  details,  and  the  play  of  light  and 
shade  constitute  the  chief  attractions  of  the  fn(;ade 
of  S.  Michele. 

The  churches  of  Lucca  coutain  some  interesting 
paintings,  particularly  works  by  Fra  Bartolommeo : 
there  are  also  sculptures  by  Civitali,  a uative  of  the 
place,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  He  was  a barber  for  the  first 
forty  years  of  bis  life,  and  then  suddenly  became 
a sculptor. 
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WINCHESTEE  : THE  CATHEDRAL 
BESTOEATIONS. 

Coksidebabl'e  works  have  been  going'  on  at  the 
west  end  of  the  cathedral.  One  of  the  last  acts 
was  the  placing  of  a new  statue  in  the  niche  above 
the  gable,  executed  b}'  Newman  & Son,  from 
drawings  prepared  by  Mr.  Prancis  Joseph  Baigent, 
of  this  city.  Mr.  Baigent  was  first  requested  to 
inspect  the  ancient  figure  in  January  last,  when 
he  found  it  so  much  decayed  that  scarcely  a trace 
of  its  original  appearance  remained,  except  at  the 
back,  near  the  sides,  in  which  part  it  h.ad  been 
comparatively  little  exposed  to  the  eftects  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  remained  tolerably  perfect;  and 
from  this  part  it  was  manifest  that  the  figure  liad 
been  boldly  executed,  and  of  some  artistic  merit. 
Mr.  Baigent  identified  it  as  the  figure  of  a bishop 
in  full  attire.  He  afterwards  executed  the  de- 
tailed working  drawings  for  its  restoration — a 
front  and  two  side  views  (to  a scale  of  inch  to 
a foot).  From  these  Messrs.  Newunan  produced 
the  figure.  The  statue  is  a little  more  than 
9 feet  in  height.  In  Mr.  Baigent’s  opinion  the 
old  figure  was  not  of  earlier  date  than  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Dr.  Milner  considered  it 
either  the  statue  of  M'^illiani  of  Wykeham,  or  of 
the  ancient  patron  of  the  cathedral  priory— Saint 
Swithin.^  The  present  restorers  have  adopted  the 
latter  opinion.  Mr.  John  Colson  is  the  architect 
superintending  the  works. 


pagodas,  all  containing  gods  in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze, 
of  gigantic  dimensions.  One  deity  in  bronze,  a Buddha, 
is  about  "0  feet  high:  gardens,  lakes,  and  objects  of 
curiosity  heaped  up  for  centuries  past  in  the  midst  of 
buildings  of  white  marble,  roofed  with  dazzling  varnished 
tiles  of  all  colours ; add  to  that  the  view  over  a delightful 
country,  and  your  excellency  will  have  but  a very  feeble 
idea  of  what  we  have  seen. 

In  each  of  the  pagodas  there  exist,  not  objects,  but 

whole  store-rooms  of  objects  of  every  kind It 

would  require  a volume  to  describe  all  I have  seen.” 

The  London  Levieio  made  a good  suggestion,  of 
which,  however,  the  departure  of  the  European 
troops  from  Pekin  w'ill  probably  prevent  the 
realization, — namely,  that  a desire  to  open  up 
their  country  by  railway  communication  might  be 
instilled  into  the  Chinese  by  laying  down  one 
between  Tien-tsiu  and  Pekin,  ostensibly  for  the 
convenience  of  our  own  army.  The  sight  of  such 
celerity  of  travelling  would  have  forcibly  struck 
the  imitative  and  trafficking  brains  of  the  Chinese, 
who  are  far  less  disinclined  to  tradiug  with  the 
foreigner  than  their  bigoted  and  grotoscpiely 
absurd  Tartar  rulers. 


life;  but  if  there  is  there  the  germ  of  our  peculiar  and 
national  style,  and  if  (as  I believe)  that  stvle  is  capable  of 
adaptation  to  all  our  present  wants,  it  is  for  the  architect, 
in  following  out  his  noble  profession,  to  develop  it,  to 
modify  and  elaborate  it;  ever  keeping  in  mind  the  spirit 
which  can  be  found  in  every  honest  work  of  genuine 
art.” 

The  reader  afterwards  criticised  severely  modern 
works  in  Edinburgh.  After  some  conversation, — 

Mr.  J.  D.  Peddie  read  a communication  from 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  intimat- 
ing that  proposals  were  under  consideration  for 
the  establishment  of  an  architectural  examination 
for  diplomas,  and  requesting  suggestions  from  the 
Institute,  and  their  opinion  as  to  a series  of  regu- 
lations enclosed. 

^ It  was  agreed  that  an  early  meeting  of  the 
lellows  of  the  Institute  should  be  called  to  consi- 
der this  subject. 


THE  CHINESE  AND  THEIR  CAPITAL 
CITY. 

Those  who  (Him  the  countryman  who  believed 
that  Loudon  was  paved  with  gold)  anticipated  that 
Pekin  would  turn  out  to  be  a splendid  city  must 
have  felt  some  disappointment  with  the  actual  re- 
sult of  our  forcible  possession.  The  Chinese  are  a 
semi-barbarous  people,  architecturally  speaking, 
though  a very  iuteresting  nation,  as  regards  their 
possession  of  innumerable  traces  of  ancient  civili- 
zation of  a high  order,  which  civilization  they  do 
not  now  possess, — il)  indeed,  these  traces  belong, 
properly  speaking,  to  the  Chinese  at  all.  They  are 
not  an  inventive  people,  for  example,  though 
highly  imitative,  and  very  industrious ; neverthe- 
less, we  find  many  traces  of  inventions  of  a high 
order  of  genius  in  their  possession,  but  which 
they  turn  to  little  account  in  the  way  of  advance- 
ment; such  inventions,  indeed,  being  more  like 
the  fruits  of  some  ancient  state  of  high  civilization 
which  have  got  into  the  hands  of  savages,  who 
have  been  taught  to  make  use  of  them  to  a certain 
extent,  but  who  are  quite  incapable  of  having 
originated  or  even  of  improving  upon  them.  If 
such  inventions  were  really  of  native  origin,  there- 
fore,  the  Chinese  are  a people,  once  civilized,  who 
are  fast  returning  to  a savage  state.  Like  that  of 
all  other  ancient  Eastern  nations,  their  architec- 
ture is  a str.ange  mixture  of  the  squalid  and  the 
splendid.  In  ancient  times  the  most  magnificent 
temples  for  the  gods  were  surrounded  by  the 
most  paltry  huinan  dwellings.  It  is  much  the 
same  with  the  Chinese  at  present,  if,  for  temples, 
we  substitute  the  palaces  of  the  Emperor  and  his 
high  Mandarins,  at  Pekin.  The  splendour  of 
these  palaces,  however,  is  much  more  an  interior 
than  an  exterior — an  upholsterer's  and  curiosity 
dealer’s, than  an  architect’s  and  builder’s  splendoi  r. 

” The  appearance  of  Pekin,”  says  one  writer  on  the 
spot,  ‘ IS  disappointing-.  The  great  width  of  the  streets 
makes  the  houses  look  small  and  mean,  but  the  wood 
carving  in  front  of  most  of  them  is  most  wonderful  in  the 
quantity  and  minuteness  pf  its  detail.  Manv  of  these 
carvings  are  gilt ; and,  in  a long  street  of  these  shops,  the 
effect  is  good.  _ In  dry  weatiier  the  streets  are  4 inches 
<Jeep  in  dust;  in  wet,  a foot  deep  in  mud  [not much  worse 
than  the  London  of  the  present  day,  by  the  way! . There 
IS  a raised  road  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  on  which  two 
carts  can  easily  drive  abreast:  on  either  side  of  this  road 
IS  a lower  one  of  about  the  same  breadth.” 

The  Emperor’s  summer  palace  [now  destroyed!  is  a 
succession  of  detached  buildings,  with  large  courtyaids 
artificial  mounds  of  earth  planted  with  trees,  fi^h-ponds 
with  rustic  bridges,  artittcial  rocks,  and  all  those  varieties 
of  oniamciitatton  you  may  see  depicted  on  Chinese 
crockery  and  drawings.  The  buildings  have  Braall  pre- 
tensions to  architectural  beauty  externally,  and  are  more 
gr,'fc-qne  than  handsome.  Within  they  are  more  striking. 
Ihe  audience-hall  is  a well-proportioned  lofty  room,  the 
floor  ol  marble,  the  roof  richly  jiainted,  supported  on 
wooden  pillars  : the  tlironeis  a magniSceut  piece  of  wood 
^rving.  The  whole  suite  or  suites  of  apartments  were 
furnished  in  the  most  costly  style.” 


INSTITUTION  OF  ENGINEEBS  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

The  papers  reafi  at  the  meeting  held  November 
28fch  last,  namely,  “ On  the  Application  of 
Transversals  to  Engineering  Field  Work,”  by 
Professor  Macquoru  Rankiue,  and  “ On  the 
Junction  of  Buiiway  Curves  at  Transitions  of 
Curvature,”  by  Mr.  William  Froude,  have  been 
printed  iu  the  official  report  of  Proceedings,  and 
will  he  found  valuable.  It  has  become  very  neces- 
sary,  curves  of  short  radii  being  common,  that 
curves  should  be  set  out  with  great  accuracy,  and 
that  the  cant  to  be  given  to  the  outer  rail  should 
be  carefully  adjusted. 


The  French  general  writes  to  the  French 
Minister  of  War  in  rather  highrflown  terms  as  to 
^0  splendour  of  the  Yuen-Ming-Yuen,  or  Summer 
Fakce,  which,  he  says,  is  approached  by  u road 
paved  with  granite  flags  and  a handsome  bridge. 

Respecting  the  palace  itself,  he  says, — 

"‘ould  be  impossible  for  me  to  describe  to  you. 

the  magiiificeiice  of  the  numerous 
cuudings  which  succeed  each  other  over  an  extent  of 
four  leagues,  and  which  compose  what  is  called  the 
•Summer  Palace  of  the  emperor,  being  a succession  of 


ARCHITECTURAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
SCOTLAND. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Architectural 
Institute  of  Scotland  wa's  hold  on  the  21st  ultimo, 
Mr.  Lessels,  chairman  of  the  council  of  raan.age- 
menfc,  presiding. 

Mr.  W,  Miller,  the  hon.  secretary,  read  the 
eleventh  annual  report.  After  a review  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  past  year,  it  stated  that  the 
Institute  had  obtained  a le.ase,  on  very  favourable 
terms,  of  a now  meeting-ball  at  89,  Gcorge-street. 
The  report  also  stated  that  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
President  of  the  Institute,  liad  kindly  authorised 
the  council  to  take  casts  from  Melrose  Abbey;  and 
that  they  had  been  in  correspondence  with  the 
secretary  of  the  Architectural  Museum,  Bromnton, 
London,  in  regard  to  obtaining  duplicate  casts 
from  that  museum. 

Mr,  Cosmo  limes  then  read  a paper  entitled 

Suggestions  for  the  adaptation  of  Architectural 
Style  to  Place  and  Site;”  in  the  course  of  which 
he  said, — 

When  I see  the  progress  of  Edinburgh,  its  extension 
on  every  side,  the  constant  change,  and,  I admit,  general 
improvement  in  the  streets  of  our  New  Town,  I cannot 
doubt  that  the  day  is  at  hand  when  we  shall  have  some  of 
the  same  energy,  the  same  taste  and  wealth,  directed  to 
the  restoration  ut  our  grand  old  High-street.  Now,  when 
that  day  comes,  1 am  sure  the  architects  of  Scotland  will 
be  prepared  to  treat  the  enterprise  in  a worthy  manner. 
Why  should  our  gables  not  rise  bold  and  steep  as  of  old, 
with  crow-steps,  if  you  please,  or  with  those  rich  embel- 
lishments  that  seem  so  peculiarly  suitable  to  that  style 
which  we  naturally  seek  for  in  the  grand  old  cities  of 
Flanders  and  upper  Germany,  and  which  Mr.  Burnett  has 
taught  us  to  find  at  Nuremberg  ■ It  is  not  only  our  tall 
gables  that  are  capable  of  being  made  very  effective  and 
ornamental.  Why  should  our  architects  (in  towns  at 
least)  50  carefully  hide  the  roof  of  the  house,— send  out 
the  lady  without  her  head-dress  ! In  the  modern  streets 
of  our  city  we  have  but  two  styles— the  style  of  last  cen- 
tury, where  the  eaves  came  over  the  wail,  and  dripped 
over  it  (unlc-s  a lead  gutter  saved  the  passengers’  heads) 
—or  our  modem  fashion,  which  runs  up  a poor  architrave 
or  hit  of  comice,  trjiug  to  veil  the  slates  and  thereof 
altogether.  1 confess  a great  love  for  our  genuine  old 
Scotch  style,  of  a range  of  windows  breaking  the  eave^, 
and  surmounted,  cacli  with  it.s  little  gable,  affording  the 
most  appropriate  position  for  sculptured  or  chiselled  de- 
corations. Besides  these,  there  may  be  our  national 
corner  turretf,  which,  when  well  managed,  enliven  the 
outline  of  onr  upper  stories,  without  flying  in  the  face  of 
any  style.  But  this  is  not  ali.  These  only  provide  for  the 
lower  stratum  of  the  roof.  I see  no  reason  why  the  roof 
should  not  mount  high  above  all  these  accompaniments, 
and  bear  with  it  tier  after  tier  of  dormers- asmany  as  you 
choose,— and  end,  if  it  suits  the  situation,  in  a coping  of 
open  work,  of  which  I don’t  know  the  name : it  is 
amazingly  effective  iu  Glaiumis.  1 am  unwilling  to  detain 
you  longer  on  this  psrt  of  my  subject,  which  has,  I dare 
say,  been  fully  considered  by  professional  men,  who  have 
found  some  impediment,  which  1 cannot  divine,  to  imitat- 
ing  some  of  the  beauties  of  Flemish  and  German  town 
architecture.  I have  ventured  to  recommend  what  I 
think  the  true  course  for  improving  our  street  architec- 
ture.  It  is  in  some  degree  with  art  as  with  language.  We 
try  back  to  the  fountain  of  our  mother  tongue,  not  that 
we  may  speak  or  write  like  Chaucer  or  Barbour,  but  to 
gather  or  fix  iu  our  minds  the  foundations  of  grammar  and 
idiom,  which  give  us  the  mastery  over  our  language  and 
enable  us  to  wield  it.  So  with  architecture.  We  don’t 
want  to  build  houses  like  the  fifteenth  century,  cold  and 
dark,  without  the  corafort.5  and  convenietices  of  refined 


ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

ENQINEEIIING  WOEKS  ABIIOAD. 

At  tbe  annual  general  meeting,  held  on  the 
ISth  December,  Mr.  Bidder,  president, in  the  chair, 
a short  account  was  given  of  the  state  of  engineer- 
ing in  a few  distant  countries,  and,  purticularly, 
in  some  of  tbe  British  Colonies ; because  those 
undertakings  might  not  be  generally  so  well 
known,  and  because  attention  had  previously  been 
chiefly  directed  to  engineering  progress  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
In  tlie  course  of  it,  it  was  stated  that  the  principal 
engineering  w'orks  in  progress  iu  Australia  wage 
roads,  telegraphs,  and  railways.  Telegraphic  com- 
munication was  established  between  the  capitals  of 
the  three  colonies,  and  Tasmania  had  been  con- 
nected by  a submarine  cable,  which  was  now  un- 
fortunately damaged,  between  King’s  Island  and 
the  Hummocks.  The  telegraph  wires,  which  were 
carried  overground,  might  be  seen  wherever  there 
were  towns,  as  would  be  gathered  from  the  state- 
ment that  there  were  now  1,000  miles  in  opera- 
tion in  Victoria,  about  1,000  miles  in  New  South 
IVales,  and  nearly  500  miles  in  South  Australia. 
The  railways,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
short  lines  near  Melbourne,  all  belonged  to  Go- 
vernment, and  had  been  carried  out  by  means  of 
loans;  the  only  private  undertaking  of  any  mag- 
nitude, the  Geelong  and  Melbourne  line,  having 
lately  been  purchased  by  Government  for  about 
750,000/.,  at  par. 

The  oldest  railway  in  Canada,  a short  line 
called  the  Laprairie  and  St.  John,  was  opened 
for  traffic  in  July,  1836.  From  that  period  until 
the  year  184-9,  little  progress  was  made  iu  the  e.v- 
tension  of  railways.  At  the  commencement  of 
1857,  there  were  1,102  miles  of  line  in  operation, 
and  at  the  present  time  the  mileage  was  2,093, 
and  the  number  of  railways  fifteen,  all  which, 
with  one  exception,  had  been  couslriicted  between 
1852  and  1860.  The  three  principal  lines  were 
the  Buffalo  and  Lake  Huron,  the  Great  W'estern, 
and  the  Grand  Trunk.  The  Canadian  railways 
had  nearly  all  a uniform  gauge  of  5 feet  6 inches, 
and  were  all  single  lints.  The  average  cost  per 
mile  of  the  main  lines  had  been  about  15,000/., 
inclusive  of  rolling  stock  and  other  expenses.  The 
cost  of  the  branches  h.ad  ranged  from  6,000/.  to 
10,000/.  a mile.  The  bridges  were  generally  built 
of  timber,  which  it  was  thought  cheaper  to  renew 
every  ten  years,  than  to  build  at  first  in  stone  or 
iron.  The  capital  embarked  in  Canadian  railways 
amounted  at  present  to  about  20,000,000/.  stcrliu'g, 
of  which  4,161,150/.  might  be  considered  as  the 
contribution  of  the  province  of  Canada,- inasmiicli 
as  the  interest  on  that  amount  (219,669/.)  was  an 
annual  charge  upon  its  revenue. 

The  improvements  which  had  been  made  in  the 
iron  manufacture  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
the  changes  that  were  now  taking  place,  were 
then  referred  to;  and  it  was  stated  that  the  re- 
sult had  been,  that  whereas  the  annual  "make” 
of  a blast  furnace  in  the  year  1750  was  only 
about  300  tons,  now  it  ranged  from  5,000  to 
10,000  tons  per  annum ; and,  iu  a few  case.®, 
amounted  even  to  15,000  tons  per  annum. 

It  was  stated  that  the  library  was  now  occupy- 
ing the  attention  of  a committee  of  the  council, 
with  a view  to  ascertain  what  was  required  to  ren- 
der it  i s complete  a collection  as  possible  of  works 
on  engineering  and  the  allied  sciences,  as  well 
as  of  books  of  reference  on  gener.il  scientific  sub- 
jects. The  members  were  urged  to  assist  in 
procui’ing  copies  of  all  treatises,  reports,  and 
documents  relating  to  professional  matters ; as 
this  was  the  natural  place  for  their  reception  and 
preservation,  where  they  could  be  consulted  by 
all. 

The  abstract  of  .accounts  showed  that  the  re- 
ceipts for  suhfciiptious  and  fees  amounted  to 
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2,5oOZ.,  and  the  expenditure  to  2,100^,  the  outlay 
Jor  minutes  of  proceedings  beiug  much  less  than 
in  previous  years.  There  being  thus  a balance  in 
favour  of  the  Institution,  in  addition  to^  the 

I, 000J.  already  placed  on  deposit  at  the  Union 
Bank,  it  was  thought  advisable  that  an  invest- 
ment should  be  made,  and  accordingly  1,100Z. 
^Norfolk  Debenture  Stock,  bearing  ‘I  per  cent, 
interest,  was  purchased.  Daring  the  recess  the 
Stephenson  and  the  Miller  bequests  of  2,000/.  and 
3,000/.  respectively  had  been  received.  Thus,  the 
funded  property  of  the  Institution  now  amounted 
to  upwards  of  12,000/. ; in  addition  to  which, 
there  was  a further  sum  of  2,000/.  to  be  received 
under  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Miller,  in 
which  a relative  bad  a life  interest. 

The  thanks  of  the  Institution  were  voted  to 
the  president,  to  the  vice-presidents,  and  other 
members  and  associates  of  council;  to  Mr.  C. 
Mauby,  lion,  secretary,  and  to  Mr.  James  Porrest, 
secretary ; as  also  to  the  auditors  of  the  accounts 
and  the  scrutineers  of  the  ballot. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to  fill  the 
several  offices  on  the  council  for  the  ensuing  year : 
— G.  P.  Bidder,  president ; J.  Powler,  C.  H.  Gre- 
gory, J.  Hawkshaw,  and  J.  II.  McCIean,  vice- 
presidents;  Sir  WilUnm  Armstrong,  J.  Cubitt, 

J.  E.  Errington,  T.  E.  Harrison,  T.  Hawksley, 
G.  W.  Hemans,  J.  Murray,  J.  S.  Bussell,  G.  B. 
Stephenson,  and  J.  Whitworth,  members;  and 
Capt.  Gallon,  B.E.,  and  H.  A.  Hunt,  associates. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  ASSISTANT  ENGINEEBS 
IN  GLASGOW. 

A sociExr  under  this  title  has  been  formed  in 
Glasgow,  having  for  its  object  “the  interchange  of 
the  members’  ideas  on  engineering  and  kindred 
scientific  subjects,  and  the  promotion  of  friendly 
feeling  among  the  young  men  in  the  profession.” 

The  association  Is  to  consist  of  “ bonu  fide 
assistants  and  pupils  to  civil  engineers,  mechanical 
engineers,  and  shipbuilders.” 

is  there  any  good  reason  why  it  should  not  form 
part  of  the  association  of  engineers,  which  could 
be  made  to  include  assistants  and  pupils  ? Surely 
there  is  disadvantage  in  these  sub-divisions. 
Mr.  Guilherme  Fox  is  the  secretary. 


LECTURES  FOB  THE  MULTITUDE. 

We  know  of  few  of  the  attractions  of  this 
season  which  have  more  interest  than  the  lectures 
which  Mr.  Faraday  has  prepared  for  children. 
Week  after  week  the  philosopher  addresses  him- 
self to  the  rising  generation,  who  listen  with  in- 
tense interest  to  his  remarks  on  the  chemistry  of 
a candle  and  the  peculiarities  of  gases. 

The  good  to  be  done  by  this  description  of 
teaching  is  great,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it 
is  not  managed  on  a larger  scale.  It  is  now  no 
thing  of  wonder  to  see  10,000  and  more  persons  as- 
sembled within  a building  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
one  speaker,  and  we  hope  that  ere  long  our  most 
famous  men  will  be  found  addressing  multitudes 
in  a popular  way,  and  thus  materially  advance 
the  general  education. 

Lectures  of  this  description  by  Professors 
Owen,  Faraday,  and  others,  the  price  of  admis- 
sion made  moderate,  would  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit.  In  Paris  the  principal  professors  of  art 
and  science  give  courses  of  free  lectures  : such  is 
the  case  now  at  the  Geological  JIuseura,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  a similar  plan  will  be  carried  out 
elsewhere. 


CABINET  MAKERS  AND  WOOD-CARVERS 
AT  A DISCOUNT. 

“ B0I3  DtTEEE  ” A>'D  MACniKE-WHOUGHT  WOOD- 
CAlDTRCr. 

An  artist  in  Paris  is  said  to  have  made  a wonder- 
ful discovery,  which  will  effect  a complete  revolution 
in  the  manufecture  of  cabinet-work.  He  has,  it  is 
said,  found  a means  of  rendering  any  descrip- 
tion of  wood  so  soft  that  it  will  receive  an  im- 
pression either  of  the  most  varied  sculpture  or 
the  most  delicate  chasing.  The  wood  is  then 
hardened  to  the  consistency  of  metal,  while  the 
impressions  remain  perfect.  The  artist  has  already 
completed  some  sculptured  articles,  such  as  pic- 
ture-frames, inkstands,  chests,  and  liquor-stands. 

Was  there  not  an  invention  spoken  of  some  time 
ago  in  which  steam  softened  wood  for  moulding 
and  desiccating  machines  hardened  it  again? 
This  alleged  discovery,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  relate  to  wood  at  all,  except  in  the  shape  of  saw- 
dust, if  the  following  account  of  what  appears  to 
be  the  same  invention  be  the  correct  version ; and 
it  accords  with  an  intimation  given  some  time  ago 
in  the  Builder  as  to  a similar  use  of  sawdust. 


One  of  the  results  of  the  late  French  treaty, 
says  a Manchester  paper,  has  been  the  introduc- 
tion into  this  city  of  a new  product  of  art  and 
industry  called  “bois  duree,”  which  will  cause 
quite  a revolution  in  the  manufacture  of  many 
articles  of  ornamental  and  general  use,  and  the 
discovery  seems  to  he  a great  success.  Bois 
durcc,  or  hardened  wood,  is  made  from  sawdust, 
which,  under  the  influence  of  a high  temperature 
and  the  enormous  pressure  of  600  tons,  acquires  a 
hardness  a good  deal  exceeding  that  of  wood.  It 
is  of  a very  fine  grain,  and  fears  no  atmospherical 
variation;  but  its  principal  merit  is  its  adaptation 
to  moulding;  and,  by  the  most  economical  pro- 
cesses, forms  and  impressions  are  given  which 
would  require,  in  any  other  way,  considerable 
labour  and  workmanship. 

A new  patent  in  machine  wood-carving  may  be 
here  noticed.  It  has  been  taken  oiat  by  Mr.  Abdtel 
Hawkins,  glyphographer,  of  65,  Ilatton-garden, 
London,  and  relates  to  the  finisbiug  of  such  carv- 
ings by  means  of  hydraulic  pressure  under  a mould 
after  the  carving  has  been  executed,  polished,  and 
varnished.  The  provisional  specification  states 
that  it  is  to  be  “ placed  iu  a hot  metal  mould 
(which  mould  should  be  taken  by  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary processes  from  the  original  pattern  of  the 
said  carving,  and  may  at  pleasure  be  brought  to 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  finish).  Then  by 
hydraulic  power,  if  the  work  be  large,  a suitable 
amount  of  pressure  is  to  be  applied,  when  all  the 
beautiful  detail  and  finish  of  the  mould  will  be 
communicated  to  the  rough  carving  upon  which 
you  are  operating.  For  subjects  in  hIgh-relief  in 
the  round,  compound  moulds  (that  is  to  say, 
moulds  which  take  to  pieces)  must  be  used.  The 
above  process  is  applicable  also  to  certain  wood- 
carvings  roughly  cut  by  hand  labour.” 


ELECTBO-TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 

The  internal  administration  (as  we  may  call  it) 
of  the  elcctric-telegrapli  in  the  capital  is  being 
rapidly  organized,  and  its  slender  threads  are 
being  'passed  from  street  to  street  over  the 
house  tops,  as  if  some  Brobdiguagiau  spider  were 
busy  spinning  its  web  overhead  throughout  the 
metropolis.  The  telegraphic  iuterweavemont 
throughout  the  country  has  been  rightly  compared 
(both  by  ourselves  and  others)  to  the  nervous 
organization  of  the  animal  frame;  and  it  is 
a curious  circumstance  that  some  speculative 
physiologists  have  an  idea  that,  even  within  the 
head  itself,  the  brain  is  similarly  organized,  and 
the  association  of  ideas  effected,  by  nervous  threads, 
crossing  and  rccrossing  each  other,  throughout  the 
mass,  in  every  conceivable  direction;  every  new 
train  of  ideas  requiring  a new  series  of  thread 
connections  to  establish  it  in  the  memory.  We 
do  not  mean  it  to  be  understood  that  we  adopt 
this  speculative  idea;  we  merely  wish  to  remark 
that  the  aualocy  with  what  is  now  going  on 
within  the  bounds  of  the  metropolis,  iu  the 
organization  of  electric  intelligence,  is  rather 
curious  and  interesting. 

The  cost,  to  business  establishments,  of  having 
their  branch  and  other  premises  connected  in  this 
way,  is  said  to  he  only  at  the  rate  of  some  4/.  a 
year  per  mile  per  wire,  with  8/.  a year  for  the  use 
of  telegraphic  appai’atus.  The  alphabetic  appa- 
ratus of  Professor  Wheatstone,  as  recently  im- 
proved by  him,  is  that  put  in  use  by  the  uew 
Private  Telegraphic  Company,  and  his  recording 
telegraph  is  to  be  also  brought  into  use.  The 
transmissive  force  used  is  the  magneto-electric — 
not  the  galvanic.  The  wires  are  fine  threads, 
covered  with  a film  of  indiarubber,  put  on  by 
Silver’s  process,  and  wrapped  round  with  tape  to 
protect  it : a rope  of  thirty  strands,  or  threads, 
is  barely  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  A line  of 
this  kind,  containing  sixty  wires,  stretches  over 
the  houses  in  the  Strand  from  the  central  office  of 
the  Private  or  District  Telegraph  Company  in  the 
City.  Other  towns  are  also  preparing  for  a 
simUar  interual  or  central  and  capital  organization 
of  the  telegraph.  Glasgow  is  in  the  van  : so  is 
Oldham,  where  the  establishments  of  an  extensive 
machinist  firm,  Platt,  Brothers,  & Co.,  have  been 
connected  by  tbe  electric  wire,  which  is  of  steel, 
and  only  two-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
is  stretched  along  .by  the  tops  of  six  tall  factory 
chimneys.  The  work  was  done  by  Mr.  H.  Wilde, 
of  Manchester. 

Another  submarine  cable  bas  proved  a failure. 
In  the  first  instance  it  was  manufactured  for  com- 
munication between  Falmouth  and  Gibraltar,  and 
about  100,000/.  bad  been  spent  when  the  Govern- 
ment found  it  so  expensive  that  it  was  abandoned. 
It  was  completed,  however,  for  the  line  between 
Singapore  and  Rangoon  within  the  last  few  weeks, 
and  shipped;  hut  its  temperature  has  been  found 


to  increase  so  rapidly  that,  after  anxious  watching, 
it  has  been  found  to  be  impossible  to  send  it 
closely  stowed  to  a hot  climate,  for  fear  it  should 
melt  away, — the  fate,  we  presume,  of  a large  por- 
tion of  tiic  400,000/.  spent  upon  it.  A proper 
scientific  commission  of  inquiry  and  experimental 
investigation  might  have  saved  a good  deal  of 
money  by  this  time  in  the  laying  of  deep  sea 
cables,  besides  realizing  the  cables  themselves, 
which  as  yet  can  hardly  be  said  of  them. 

The  Toulon  and  Algiers  line  was  being  safely 
laid  for  about  ninety  miles,  when  it  had  to  be  cut 
in  1,300  fathoms  water,  iu  consequence  of  a 
collision  between  the  vessels  engaged  in  the 
laying.  It  bas  been  buoyed  in  the  meantime. 

The  North  Atlantic  Telegraph  is  about  to  be 
proceeded  with,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  C. 
Bright,  C.E.,  who  earned  his  knighthood  by  bis 
connection  with  the  laying  of  the  afterwards  un- 
fortunate Atlantic  telegraph,  the  directors  of 
which,  by  the  bye,  have  not  yet  abandoned  their 
undertaking,  whatever  they  may  do  or  not  do  in 
respect  to  the  line  already  laid. 

'the  Rangoon  Times  announces  that  the  wire  to 
unite  Burmah  with  Bengal  has  been  completed. 
After  traversing  Burmah  in  a south-easterly  di- 
rection it  passes  through  Dacca,  Chittagong, 
Akyab,  and  Sandoway,  and  thence  across  tbe 
Arracau  mountains  into  the  Prome  district, 
where  a junction  will  take  place  with  the  Pegu 
line,  at  the  telegraph  office  in  Prome. 


INTELLIGENCE  FROM  GUERNSEY. 

St.  Peter's  Port. — The  old  lighthouse  on  the 
south  pier  of  the  old  harbour  is  being  removed, 
and  is  replaced  by  a uew  structure  at  a distance 
of  36  feet.  The  new  one  is  of  timber,  divided  by 
platforms  into  three  stories,  the  upper  two  being 
open  work,  and  the  lower  boarded  so  as  to  form  a 
shed  for  the  light-keeper’s  stores.  The  lantern- 
frame  is  of  brass  and  wrought  iron,  fitted  with 
squares  of  plate-glass  half  an  inch  thick.  The 
lighting  is  by  means  of  gas,  in  which  there  will  be 
a saving,  it  is  said,  of  three-fifths  of  that  con- 
sumed in  the  old  house.  The  trausmissiou  of 
light  is  obtained  from  a catadioptric  apparatus  of 
the  fourth  order,  similar  to  that  of  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition, and  invented  by  M.  A.  Fresnel.  The 
lantern  and  apparatus  were  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Wilkins  A Co.,  of  London. 

Channel  Islands  Telegraph. — Tbe  half-yearly 
report  of  the  company  has  been  issued.  The  re-_ 
ceipts  for  the  half-year  for  messages  exceeded  the 
working  expenses  by  111/.  Is.  6d.  The  company 
have  applied  for  an  extension  of  the  guarantee. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE  SCHOOLS 
COMPETITION. 

The  Committee  for  New  Schools  in  the  parish  of 
Ashton-under-Lyne  received,  we  are  told,  in  reply 
to  their  advertisement,  beween  twenty  and  thirty 
sets  of  drawings  from  different  architects.  After 
an  examination,  the  Committee  (by  ballot)  se- 
lected the  design  bearing  tbe  motto  “Sit  prremium 
primo,”  whose  authors  were  found  to  be  Messrs. 
Hayley  & Son,  of  Manchester. 

there  are  to  be  three  schools— for  boys,  girls, 
and  infants, — to  hold  250  each,  and  class-rooms 
adjoining.  Each  room  is  entered  separately  by  a 
closed  porch,  opening  out  of  which  is  a lavatory 
and  cloak-room.  Tbe  rooms  are  so  arranged  as 
that,  when  it  is  desired  to  address  tbe  scholars 
collectively,  they  may  he- thrown  into  oiie._  Tbe 
amount  proposed  to  be  expended,  exclusive  of 
teacher's  house  and  boundary-walls,  is  a little  over 
2,000/.  


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

South  Carlton  {Lincolnshire).— The  church  of 
this  place,  which  has  recently  been  restored,  bas 
been  reopened.  A few  months  since  it  was  found 
that  the  roof  was  very  defective,  and  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  rebuild  the  greater  part  of 
the  church.  The  work  has  now  been  performed 
by  Mr.  C.  Ward,  of  Lincoln,  builder,  uuder  tbe 
direction  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon,  architect.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  nave  and  chancel  has  been 
rebuilt : the  south  aisle  bas  been  rebuilt  to  the 
church  j and  the  north  aisle  has  also  been  rebuilt, 
the  work  having  been  badly  executed  in  1851. 
The  tower  has  been  repaired,  and  a heating  appa- 
ratus, manufactured  by  Messrs.  Simpson  & Co.,  of 
Lincoln,  has  been  placed  iu  the  church.  Some 
additional  alterations  are  contemplated.  The 
whole  work  will  cost  about  1,000/.,  the  greater 
part  subscribed  by  tbe  perpetual  curate,  the  Rev. 
W.  F.  J.  Kaye,  M.A. 

Batsford  {near  Moreion-in-the-Marsh). — The 
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parish  church  has  been  rebuilt,  with  the  exception 
of  a small  portion  of  the  old  walls.  The  design, 
which  was  furnished  by  Messrs.  Poolton  & Wood- 
man,  architects,  of  Reading,  is  in  the  Xorman 
style  of  the  eleventh  and  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  tower  is  surmounted  by  a 
spire,  which  rises  to  about  100  feet  in  height.  The 
floor  of  the  whole  church  is  paved  with  encaustic 
tiles,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Maw  & Co.  The  churcli 
is  heated  by  Haden’s  war’m  air  apparatus.  The 
carving  was  executed  by  Mr.  Xicholls,  of  London. 
The  _contractors  were  Messrs.  Young  Sc  Co.,  of 
OxfoiNd.  Mr.  Scovell,  steward  to  Lord  Redesdale, 
and  Sir  Charles  Rushout,  Bart.,  fulfilled  the  duties 
of  clerk  of  the  works,  to  the  minutest  details.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  work  will  be  close  npon  3,000?., 
the  whole  of  which  is  borne  hy  the  Hon.  Miss 
Mitford. 

TJ'eston  Turville  {Buckinghamsfiire). — On  "Wed- 
nesday’, the  18th  ult.,  the  ancient  parish  church  of 
St.  Mary  was  reopened,  after  having  been  partially 
restored  outside,  and  entirely  repaired  and  re- 
seated internally.  The  whole  of  the  seats  have 
been  replaced  by  others  of  a more  suitable  diame- 
ter ; the  gallery  in  the  tower  removed  ; all  the 
piers  and  arches  dividing  the  nave  from  the  aisles, 
some  of  which  were  found  to  be  in  a dangerous 
state,  have  been  thoroughly  repaired  aud  restored  •, 
and  a warming  apparatus,  by  Messrs.  Haden  & 
Co.,  of  Trowbridge,  has  been  constructed.  The 
chancel  has  been  repaired  at  the  cost  of  the 
rector.  The  south  and  east  walls  have  been  re- 
built: a new  east  window  has  been  introduced ; 
and  the  three  windows  on  the  south  side,  against 
which  heavy  brick  buttresses  bad  been  built,  have 
been  reopened  and  restored.  The  ceiling  also  has  i 
been  removed,  to  show  the  timbers  of  a very  hand-  ■ 
some  roof  aud  cornices  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
By  the  re-arrangement  of  the  pews,  accommoda- 
tion is  afforded  for  250  adult  persons  and  110 
children.  The  church  possesses  a handsome  font 
of  early  date  in  excellent  preservation;  and  some 
very  interesting  relics  of  an  early  date,  some  being 
Norman,  which  were  found  in  rebuilding  the 
walls,  afford  evidence  of  an  earlier  church  having 
once  stood  upon  the  site.  Messrs.  Fitkin  & Co., 
of  Weston  Turville,  were  the  builders ; and  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  David  Brandon. 

Zyton  {Warioicksliire). — The  church  here  is 
being  restored.  The  chief  work  of  the  present 
, year  has  been  the  erectioir  of  a new  roof,  chancel 
t arch,  aud  porch,  and  rebuilding  of  south  aisle. 

' Mr.  Watson,  of  Napton,  is  employed  to  carry  out 
. the  restorations.  A cross,  in  red  Kenilworth 
i stoue,  has  been  introduced  at  the  point  of  the 
; arch.  The  nort\  aisle  is  now  decorated  with 
t three  stained-glass*  windows,  the  gift  of  the 
: churchwarden.  The  several  compartments  re- 
[ present  the  prominent  events  in  our  Lord’s  his- 
C tory, — the  Birth, ' Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the 
j Triumphal  Entry,  Bearing  the  Cross,  the  Cruci- 
f fixion,  and  the  Resurrection.  Messrs.  Hardman 
« were  the  artists.  In  the  opposite  aisle  are  four 
' windows,  by  Mr.  Holland,  of  Warwick.  They  re- 
I present  the  Annunciation,  the  Ascension,  the 
1 Raising  of  the  Widow’s  Son,  the  Healing  of 
1 Diseases,  and  the  Acts  of  Mercy.  The  west  and 
( Clerestory  windows  are  also  by*  Messrs.  Holland. 

1 The  former  contains  the  patron  Saint  after  Guido. 

1 The  window  near  the  font,  the  work  of  Messrs. 

1 Heaton  and  Butler,  of  London,  represents  our 
i Saviour  sending  forth  Lis  disciples  to  teach  aud 
I baptize  all  nations. 

Kighn'orth  {Wilts).  — Through  the  liberality 
( of  Mr.  Ambrose  Hussey,  of  “ The  Close,”  Salis- 
t bury,  according  to  the  Wilts  Standard,  the  chan- 
c cel  of  Highworth  Church  is  undergoing  repair. 

I Its  old  windows  are  to  be  taken  out,  and  new  ones 
f put  in.  The  parishioners,  too,  have  unanimously 
ir  resolved  “ that  It  is  desirable  to  restore,  improve, 

.-i  and  reseat  the  parish  church.”  Mr.  J.  W.  Hugall 
h has  been  appointed  architect  to  the  undertaking; 
,3  and  plans,  estimates,  &c.,  are  in  preparation.  Lady 
^ Wetherell  Warneford  has  headed  the  subscription- 
jli  list  with  300?.;  Lord  Radnor,  100/.;  the  Vicar, 
|l  100?.,  &c.  The  sum  already  collected  is  nearly  700/. 

A correspondent  of  the  paper  just  named  calls 
b attention  to  an  alleged  objection  to  the  substantial 
leaden  roof  of  the  church, — that  “in  frosty  wea- 
ther,  when  the  sunshines  out  and  melts  the  frozen 
b;  particles  ou  the  roof,  the  water  into  which  they 
ji:  are  transformed  penetrates  through  the  lead,  and 
- subjects  many  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  great  in- 
|:  convenience  by  dropping  upon  their  dresses  and 
coats.”  ^ He  explains  that,  in  all  probability,  “the 
damp  air  in  the  interior  having  become  frozen  to 
!!j  the  inner  part  of  the  roof,  becomes  melted  by  the 
• action  of  the  sun  on  the  lead,  and,  of  course, 
Sr  drops,  in  its  liquified  state,  from  the  roof  on  to  the 
:>  dresses  of  the  ladies  and  on  the  coats  of  the  gen- 


tlemen;” and  that  a builder  could,  at  no  very 
great  expense,  provide  a remedy  for  such  a casualty 
without  removing  the  enduring  roof.  More  effi- 
cient ventilation  beneath  the  roof  may  be  all  that 
is  anted. 

Chipi^enham. — The  tower  and  spire  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church  are  now  nearly  finished.  The  design,  bv 
Mr,  Scott,  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  David 
Jones,  of  Bradford-ou-Avon,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Penton.  The  height  of  the  whole 
from  the  ground  is  172  feet,  viz.,  the  height  of 
the  tower,  74  feet;  of  the  spire,  92  feet;  and 
thence  to  the  top  of  the  we.ithorcock,  6 feet. 

Widcomhe. — The  ancient  parish  church  of  Wid- 
come  has  undergone  restoration,  and  been  re- 
opened by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  The 
architect  employed  was  Mr.  C.  E.  Davis.  In  addi- 
tion to  two  memorial  windows  recently  put  up,  a 
third  has  been  placed  in  the  old  staircase  to  the 
rood-loft  by  the  builders  and  carpenters,  Messrs. 
Rogers,  and  Morgan  & Lovell.  It  beai-s  the 
inscription  “ Preach  the  Word.  Be  instant  in 
season,  and  out  of  season.”  The  ceiling  of  the 
tower  has  been  raised  10  feet;  but  the  stained 
glass  west  window  below  it,  which  is  in  a good 
state  of  preservation,  remains  as  before. 

Loiodham. — The  parish  church  of  Lowdham,  in 
Nottinghamshire,  aud  nearly  equi-distant  between 
Nottingham  and  Southwell,  has  recently  undergone 
extensive  restoration  aud  repair,  and  been  re-opened' 
The  roofs  and  interior  had  long  been  in  a sadly 
dilapidated  condition : the  internal  walls  were  for- 
merly plastered,  and  the  church  was  disfigured  by 
huge  high-backed  pews  and  an  unsightly  western 
gallery.  The  latter  have  been  entirely  swept 
away;  aud,  by  a new  arrangement  of  the  floor 
space,  in  the  fitting  up  of  open  benches,  a large 
number  of  persons  can  be  accommodated  with 
sittings.  The  area  of  the  church  has  undergone 
no  change.  An  archway  has  been  opened  in  the 
tower  below  the  belfry  floor,  and  decorated  tracery 
has  been  added  to  the  new  clerestory  windows. 
The  arches  in  the  chancel  have  been  re-opened, 
forming  a vestry  aud  organ  recess  on  the  site  of 
what  was  once  a mortuary  chapel,  probably  be- 
longing to  the  Lowdham  aud  Breughton  families. 
The  plastering  of  the  walls  has  been  removed,  aud 
the  face  of  the  stone  dressed  and  pointed.  A new 
roof  has  been  added  to  tbe  chancel,  and  the  gable 
raised  in  accordance  with  it,  aud  the  nave  and 
aisle  roofs  restored.  A large  tomb  within  the 
altar  rails  has  been  removed  by  permission  of  a 
descendant  of  the  family  to  whom  it  belonged, 
and  tbe  floor  inlaid  with  encaustic  tiles  at  the 
e.xpensc  of  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Browne.  A 
stained-glass  window  has  been  placed  on  tbe  smith 
side,  at  the  sole  cost  of  Mr.  Abbott,  junior.  The 
expense  of  the  restoration,  according  to  the 
Nottinghamshire  Ouardian,  will  be  about  1,500/. 
towards  which  the  late  Earl  Manvers,  the  lay  im- 
proprietor,  gave  the  sum  of  700/.,  the  remainder 
being  raised  by  private  subscription  among  tbe 
parishioners.  The  plans  are  prepared  by  Mr. 
Scott,  and  the  whole  work  has  been  executed  by 
Mr.  J.  Hall,  of  Nottijigham. 

Derly. — The  new  Congregational  Church,  in 
\ ictoria-street,  Derby,  has  been  opened.  The 
church  aud  schools  together  form  a parallelogram 
of  138  feet  by  G3  feet ; tbe  entrance  front  of  the 
former  being  on  the  north  side  and  facing  Vic- 
toria-street. The  schools  and  library  are  at  the 
south  end,  and  the  approach  to  them  is  from 
Becketwell-lane,  next  which  street  the  whole 
building  presents  a frontage  of  140  feet.  A tower 
69  feet  high  occupies  the  north-west  angle  formed 
by  these  two  streets,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
slated  spire  GO  feet  high,  terminating  with  a metal 
cross  aud  vane.  Near  tbe  south  end  of  the  church 
are  transepts  projecting  east  and  west.  There  are 
galleries  in  the  north-east  and  west  sides  of  the 
church  with  openwork  fronts.  The  dimensions  of 
the  building  are  as  follows : church,  75  feet  by 
50  feet,  exclusive  of  organ  recess,  corridors,  and 
transepts ; school-room,  60  feet  by  30  feet ; seven 
class-rooms,  averaging  12  feet  by  11  feet;  and  a 
library,  60  feet  by  18  feet.  The  style  is  the 
Gothic  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Birmingham. — St.  Paul’s  Church,  which  has 
been  under  repair,  has  been  reopened  for  Divine 
service.  The  interior  of  the  edifice  has  been  im- 
proved by  the  application  of  some  colour  in  place 
of  the  former  cold  surface  of  the  piers  and  columns, 
which  have  been  relieved  by  contrasting  the  tints 
of  red  aud  grey  granite  with  Sienna  marble,  the 
more  ornamental  architectural  members  being 
picked  out  in  white  and  gold.  It  having  been 
found  neceesary  to  remove  the  curtains  hanging 
at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  it  was  resolved  also 
to  decorate  that  portion  of  the  building.  The 
ceiling  and  the  wall  space  behind  the  cross  at  the 
east  end  have  been  painted  ultramarine,  and  ai’e 
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to  be  studded  with  gold  stars.  The  other  wall 
space  of  the  chancel  is  to  be  decorated  with  panels 
formed  with  ornamental  borders,  together  with 
the  altar  tablets,  the  latter  being  surmounted 
with  symbols  of  the  Trinity  and  of'the  Redeemer. 
Tbe  painted  window,  by  Egginton,  which  repre- 
sents the  conversion  of  St.  Paul  and  other  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of  that  apostle,  has  been  cleansed. 

Bradford. — Alterations  and  restorations  are  in 
progress  at  St.  Peter’s  Church.  Amongst  other 
improvements,  it  has  been  resolved  to  remove  tbe 
plaster  ceiling  of  the  nave  aud  expose  tbe  old  oak 
roof.  A curious  tradition  exists  as  to  the  ceiling 
and  concealing  of  this  roof.  At  the  vestry  meet- 
ing (probably  in  1724)  held  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  ceiling  the  roof,  says  the  Bradford 
Observer,  “there  was  some  dift'erence  of  opinion, 
and  matters  ran  high.  As  each  ratepayer  went 
into  the  vestry  tbe  question  put  to  him  was,  ‘ Are 
you  for  God  or  tbe  Devil?  ’ the  promoters  of  a 
plaster  ceiling  being  supposed  to  be  for  God,  tbe 
opposite  for  the  Devil ! ” The  churchwardens  and 
chapelwardens  of  the  townships  in  the  parish  are 
said  to  have  sent  a written  remonstrance  to  the 
vicar  against  enforcing  the  order  in  vestry. 

Doncaster. —The  church  of  St.  John,  Chapel- 
town,  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York.  The  church  stands  ou  an  eminence  over- 
looking the  Blackburn  valley,  and  cost  about 
1,700/.  It  is  in  tbe  decorated  Gothic  style,  from 
designs  by  Messrs.  Worth  A Campsall,  of*Sheflield, 
and  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  and  south  aisle,  with 
tower  and  spire  at  the  south-west,  forming  in  their 
I basement  story  a porch,  and  is  capable  of  contain- 
ing 420  persons. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Gloucester  Cathedral. — A memorial  window 
; has  been  erected  in  tbe  south  aisle,  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Evaus,  of  Highgrove.  The  design 
is  composed  of  the  vine,  which  runs  through  tbe 
whole  of  the  window,  and  the  panels  for  the 
groups  are  formed  by  tbe  stems  and  tendrils.  In 
the  tracery  are  three  groups  and  two  Evangelists. 
Mr.  Bell,  of  Bristol,  was  the  artist. 

St.  MicliaeVs  Church,  Coventry. — A stained- 
glass  window,  at  tbe  east  end  of  the  South  Chapel, 
has  been  erected  in  memory  of  the  late  Archdeacon 
Spooner.  The  subjects  are  from  the  Old  and  New 
I Testament; — in  the  top  row,  “ Moses  delivering 
the  Law,”  “Moses  smiting  the  Rock,”  “Passage 
of  the  Red  Sea,”  and  the  “Falling  of  Manna;” 
below,  “ The  Nativity  ’ and  “Baptism”  of  Our 
Lord,  “ The  Woman  of  Samaria,”  and  “The  Supper 
at  Lmmaus ;”  in  the  tracery,  the  four  Evangelists, 
with  foliage.  This  is  the  sixth  window  placed  in 
this  church  by  Messrs.  Heaton  & Butler,  of 
London. 

Knou'sley  Church. — Two  painted  glass  windows 
have  been  placed  in  the  north  and  south  transepts, 
recently  added,  by  Mr.  Paley,  of  Lancaster,  to  the 
church  at  Ivnowslej’.  The  one  window  represents 
four  of  Our  Lord’s  miracles,  and  the  other  four 
parables : these  are  ])resented  by  Lord  Derby  to 
the  church.  The  artists  were  Messrs.  Lavers  Sz. 
Barraud,  of  London. 

Ecclesfield  Church. — Tbe  works  of  restoration 
at  Ecclesfield  Church  have  been  brought  to  a close 
for  the  present,  by  the  erection  (in  the  east  win- 
dow) of  a memorial  in  stained  glass,  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  B.  J.  Wake,  his  relict, 
Mrs.  Wake,  and  their  daughter  Harriet.  The 
design  and  execution  of  tbe  glass  were  by  Mr. 
Wailes.  The  subject  is  tbe  last  scene  of  “Tbe 
Atonement  on  Calvary.”  The  improvements 
effected  by  the  architect,  Mr.  M.  E.  Hadfield,  in 
the  interior  of  the  church,  comprise  the  restoration 
of  the  chancel  stalls  and  screen,  the  removal  of 
the  unsightly  organ  gallery,  and  the  aiTangeiuent 
of  the  pulpit  and  desk.  Mr.  Arthur  Hayball  has 
executed,  under  the  architect’s  direction,  the 
carving  aud  restoration  of  the  woodwork  and 
roofing  of  the  chancel. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Beading. — The  hitley  Schools,  which  have 
been  erected  mainly  through  efforts  in  St.  Giles’s 
parish,  on  a spot  about  mid-way  between  Reading 
and  Three  Mile  Cross,  are  now  open.  The  schools 
are  of  flint  and  stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings, 
and  are  in  the  Gothic  style,  from  a design  by  Mr. 
H.  Woodyer,  of  Guildford;  and  the  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Wheeler,  of  Reading.  The 
building  comprises  a school-room  and  class-room, 
and  a residence  for  the  schoolmaster  and  school- 
mistress is  attached. 

Weymouth. — The  newly-erected  middle-school 
has  been  opened.  It  is  situated  upon  the  site  of 
the  old  water-works,  according  to  the  Dorset 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Jas.  5,  1861. 


Chronicle,  and  built  in  the  Tudor  style,  -with  red 
bricks,  pointed  with  coal-asb  mortar,  and  Bath 
Btone  dressings  to  the  windows.  The  roof  is  w- 
vered  with  Bangor  and  Debibole  slates.  From  the 
roof  rises  a turret,  by  means  of  which  the  ventila- 
tion is  effected,  and  in  which  a bell  is  fixed.  The 
entrance-ball  is  27  feet  by  12  feet.  There  is  a class- 
room, 30  feet  by  23  feet, and  14  feet;hlgb, on  one  side, 
accommodating  forty-five  boys;  and  on  the  other 
a smaller  room,  23  feet  by’  10  feet,  having  a gallery. 
The  principal  school  is  ascended  to  by  a stone 
staircase  with  iron  hand-rail,  and  measures  60  feet 
by  30,  and  24  feet  in  height,  giving  space  for  the 
tuition  of  nearly  200  boys.  There  are  four  star- 
light gas-pendants,  and,  to  heat  the  room,  a fire- 
place at  each  end,  with  stone  chimney-pieces.  Mr. 
(t.  R.  Crickmay,  of  Weymouth,  was  the  architect, 
and  the  plans  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  E. 
Seaman. 


wherever  the  concrete  would  not  be  exposed  to 
the  alternate  action  of  wind  and  water  j 4tb,  in 
counterports  and  buttresses,  where  weight  was 
wanted,  but  on  which  nothing  was  afterwards  to 
bo  built.  The  paper  showed  that  the  total  cost  of 
making  a cubic  yard  of  concrete  came  to  5s.  8d., 
at  the  rate  of  lOd.  per  bushel  of  lime,  the  price 
arranged  in  the  contract  with  Messrs.  W.  Cubitt 
& Co. 


FURNESS  ABBEY. 

IIVEBPOOL  AKCHITECTirBAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Society  on  the  26th 
ultimo,  when  the  paper  on  “ The  Resources  of 
Design  in  the  Natural  Kingdom,”  printed  in  our 
last,  was  read,  a denial  was  given,  from  Mr.  Ans- 
dell,  to  the  statement  made  at  a previous  meet- 
ing, that  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  and  Mr.  Aiisdell 
were  in  the  habit  of  anointing  dogs  with  bears’ 
grease,  for  the  purpose  of  polishing  them  to  be 
painted  from ! Afterwards  Mr.  W.  }I.  Picton 
read  a paper  on  Furness  Abbey.”  With  refer- 
ence to  its  history,  he  said  it  was  founded  in  July, 
1127,  by  Stephen  Earl  of  Morton,  by  whom  it  w’as 
richly  endowed,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
It  was  occupied  by  the  Benedictine  order  of  monks 
in  the  first  instance,  and  subsci^uently  by  the  Cis- 
tercians, an  order  which  Hourisbed  exceedingly  in 
England.  The  wealth  of  the  Abbey  was  second 
only  to  that  of  Fountains  Abbey,  in  Yorkshire; 
and  in  magnitude  the  establishment  was  second, 
of  the  order,  in  the  kingdom.  Few  abbeys  could 
boast  of  more  royal  protection  than  that  of  Fur- 
ness. The  time,  came,  however,  when  the  fact 
was  revealed  that  what  one  king  liad  raised  in  a 
spirit  of  pious  zeal,  another  could  destroy ; and 
so,  after  having  flourished  for  more  than  4-00 
years,  the  monastery  was  dissolved.  The  site  and 
•^e  remains  of  the  abbey  were  commeuted  upon. 
Unlike  other  ruins  of  the  same  date  it  i.s  not  in  a 
good  state  of  preservation,  and  this  was  attributed 
by  Mr.  Picton  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been  made  a 
quarry  offer  years,  for  material  for  building  pur- 
poses. The  paper  concluded  thus : — ” After  all 
that  has  been  written,  and  all  the  researches  that 
have  been  made,  little  really  is  known  of  these 
old  buildings,  and  many  things  must  ever  remain 
a mystery.  As  Sir  Thomas  Brown  says: — ‘There 
is  no  antidote  against  the  opium  of  time,  which 
temporally  considereth  all  things : our  fathers 
find  their  graves  in  our  short  memories,  and  sadly 
tell  us  how  we  may  be  buried  iu  our  survivors. 
Grave-stones  tell  truth  scarce  forty  years : genera- 
tions pass  while  some  trees  stand;  and  old  fami- 
lies last  not  three  oaks.’  ” 

'•  The  sacred  tapers’  lights  are  gone ; 

Grey  raoss  has  clad  the  altar  atone  ; 

The  holy  image  is  o’erthrown  ; 

The  bell  has  ceased  to  toll. 

The  long-ribb’d  aisles  are  burst  and  shrunk ; 

The  holy  shriues  to  ruin  sunk  ; 

Departed  is  the  pious  monk  ; 

God’s  blessing  on  his  soul.” 


LEEDS  MECHANICS’  INSTITUTION  AND 
SCHOOL  OF  ART  COMPETITION. 

We  have  received  a letter  from  the  author  of 
the  design,  “Red  Cross  in  a Circle,”  but  can  find 
space  for  only  a portion  of  it.  The  writer  says  : — 

” In  your  report  on  the  exhibition  of  the  designs  forthe 
Leeds  Mechanics’  Institution  and  School  of  Art,  the 
favourable  mention  you  give  of  the  design  with  the  mono- 
gram,‘Bed  Cross  in  a Circle,’ of  which  I am  the  author, 
has  induced  me  to  protest  against  the  underhand  manner 
in  which  the  committee,  or  the  secretary  with  or  without 
their  sanction,  has  acted  throughout  the  whole  proceed- 
ings, but  especially  at  the  conclusion  of  this  competition. 

Mention  was  made  in  the  conditions  that  the  committee 
proposed  calling  in  some  professional  gentleman  to  assist 
them  in  the  selection.  The  Leeds  papers  have  more  than 
once  asserted  that  Mr.  Scott  was  to  be  so  called  in ; but 
this.  I suppose,  was  found  to  be  impracticable,  or  his 
opinion  has  been  adverse,  else  we  should  have  heard  of 
it  from  these  papers. 

If  Mr.  Scott  has  approved  of  the  selected  design  after 
having  seen  the  conditions,  1,  for  one,  shall  be  perfectly 
contented,  and  shall  no  longer  feel  myself  an  injured 
competitor.  You  have,  in  your  report,  clearly  proved  by 
facts,  that  the  selected  design  does  in  more  than  one  point 
fail  to  meet  the  reciuirements.  On  the  other  hand  you 
have  asserted  that  two  designs,  " Fortiter  et  Fidelitcr  ” 
and  my  own,  very  definitely  meet  the  reiiuirements  of  the 
conditions,  and  you  so  far  honour  these  designs  as  to 
assert  that  the  rtilference  of  style  is,  in  your  opinion,  the 
only  test  of  their  respective  adaptability  for  the  purpose 
ami  of  their  merits  as  designs. 

With  implicit  faith  in  your  superior  capability  of  judg- 
ing, and  on  the  strength  of  your  decision,  I beg  to  be 
allowed  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee,  and  the 
notice  of  certain  gentlemen  in  Leeds,  who  have  subscribed 
largely  to  the  new  Institution,  and  whose  positions  place 
them  beyond  all  suspicion  of  unfair  dealing,  to  tlie  present 
position  of  the  affair.  • • • « » * 

W.  II.  CllOSSLiND. 


in  wbicb  I reside,  if  supplied  with  the  needful 
credentials.  It  would  be  an  essential  preliminary, 
I should  think,  to  print  the  statement  you  have 
made,  for  distribution,  as  a justifiable  appeal  on 
behalf  of  the  snfiereis,  and  to  found  on  it  a re- 
quest for  the  sum  necessary. 

Such  a benefaction  would  not,  I think,  be  refused, 
when  the  importance  to  the  health  and  decency  of 
the  whole  metropolis  is  considered. 

S.  E.  Miles. 


WOMAN’S  AID  FOR  LONDON  HOMES. 


‘ Sore  pierced  by  wintry  whiils. 

How  many  shrink  into  the  sordid  hut 
Of  cheerless  poverty.”— T/(ow;)»6«’s  U'inter. 


CONCRETE  AT  THE  LONDON  DOCKS. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Society  of  Arts,  Mr.  G.  Robertson,  C.E.,  read  a 
paper  on  the  concrete  used  in  the  late  extension 
of  the  London  Docks.  The  paper  was  a setiuel 
to  one  read  by  the  author  before  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  iu  April,  1858,  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  hydraulic  mortar  used  on  the  same 
works,  and  gave  an  elaborate  description  of  the 
manufacture  and  the  application  of  the  concrete. 
A general  boring  of  the  ground  in  which  the  Shad- 
well  New  Dock  was  built  showed  that  a bed  of 
gravel,  of  an  average  thickness  of  twelve  feet,  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  area  of  the  works,  which 
furnished  the  requisite  ballast,  and  made  concrete 
the  most  economical  material  which  could  be  used. 
Almost  all  the  concrete  was  m.ade  with  blue  lias 
lime,  brought  sun-burnt  from  Lyme  Regis,  and 
burnt  on  the  works  in  two  egg-shaped  kilns,  hold- 
ing each  about  100  tons  of  stone.  The  concrete  was 
applied  in  the  works  in  four  forms,  always,  how- 
ever, in  the  monolithic  state.  1st,  in  foundation, 
as  a means  of  spreading  weight  over  a large  sur- 
face; 2ud,  as  the  cheapest  method  of  reaching  a 
good  foundation  in  the  good  London  clay,  which 
was  at  a level  of  thirty  feet  below  Trinity  high- 
water  mark;  3rdj  in  the  dock  walls  themselves, 


Sib,  — I have  always  been  an  admirer  and 
venerator  of  research ; and  much  as  I deplore 
the  waste  of  invaluable  human  life  iu  the  Arctic 
regions,  in  the  hope  of  recovering  our  lamented 
navigators  of  the  Franklin  expedition,  deep  is  my 
cherished  remcmbr.ance  of  the  self-devotion  of 
Bcllot  and  Kane.  Not  less  wortliy,  however,  of 
respect  and  recognition  are  those  who  devote  their 
energies  to  the  solution  of  a far  more  important 
problem,  in  a national  point  of  view,  than  even 
the  bringing  back  to  their  homes  gladdening 
tidings  of  the  long-lost  brave.  M'ere  it  possible 
to  accomplish  this  victory  of  humanity,  how  re- 
joicingly would  all  England  combine  to  pay  the 
price;  but  we  dare  not  hope  that  any  expenditure 
of  money,  science,  or  energy  would  now  be  avail- 
ing. There  is,  however,  a triumph  of  justice  and 
benevolence  yet  to  be  achieved  which  this  country 
mat/  accomplish,  and  of  wbicb  the  editor  of  the 
Builder  must  be  considered  the  pioneer.  It  is  the 
rescue  of  multitudes  of  our  follow-citizens — men, 
women,  and  children — from  darker  than  Arctic 
regions, — those  of  ignorance,  filth,  and  demoraliza- 
tion, from  companionship  more  debasing  than  that 
of  Esquimaux  savages,  in  tlie  miserable  haunts  of 
destitution  described  in  the  number  of  your  jour- 
nal for  the  29th  of  December  last.  All  honour  to 
the  brave  spirits  who  descended  into  these,  to  re- 
veal the  social  degradation  of  the  unhappy  denizens 
of  such  localities  ! All  shame  to  ns  of  the  upper 
regions  of  society  if  the  revelation  be  made  in 
vain  ! The  work  is  not  practicable  by  a few  : it 
must  be  made  the  work  of  all.  Taking  good 
counsel  for  our  guide,  we  would  ask,  what  would 
be  the  expense  of  improving  the  courts,  alleys, 
and  other  rookeries  described  in  the  Builder  of 
last  Saturday  ? — and  again,  what  the  probable  e.x- 
pense  of  providing  better  permanent  homes  for 
the  families  now  so  wretchedly  housed  ? 

I would  respectfully  suggest  that  a calculation 
of  this  kind  should  be  made,  and  presented  to  the 
readers  of  the  Builder;  and  I would  further  sug- 
gest that  the  wives  and  other  female  connections 
of  the  building  profession  should  form  themselves 
into  the  nucleus  of  a society  for  carrying  out  this 
plan,  iu  which  they  would  have  the  best  oiiportu- 
nity  of  obtaining  assistance  and  advice  iu  accom- 
plishing their  object,  and  giving  employment  to 
numerous  labourers. 

For  myself,  I shall  be  happy  to  aid  in  giving  my 
mite,  though  no  way  connected  with  the  archi- 
tectural classes ; and  I v.-ould  also  offer  iny  humble 
services  as  secretary  and  collector  for  the  district 


THE  STAGE  AND  AMUSEMENTS.' 

Every  theatre  in  London  (and  there  are  nine- 
teen open  at  this  moment,  without  counting 
“entertainments”  and  music  halls),  presents  a 
Christmas  piece,  the  most  a pantomime,  wherein 
scenery  and  mechanism  play  an  important  part. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  scenic  artists  of 
late  years  is  very  remarkable.  At  Drury  Lane 
a novelty  is  introduced  in  the  transformation 
scene,  by  Mr.  Beverley,  the  most  inventive  of  the 
brotherhood.  The  scene  shows  the  approach  of 
“ the  flying  women  of  the  loadstone  island and, 
by  means  of  two  large  wheels  to  which  the  flying 
women  are  loosely  attached  at  the  shoulders,  the 
effect  is  pi’oduced  of  an  arrival  never  ending, 
still  beginning.  The  polychromatic  changes  on 

the  wings  are  also  very  striking  and  beautiful. 

The  pantomime  at  the  English  Opera-house, 
Covent-garden, — “ Blue  Beard,  or  Harlequin  and 
Freedom  in  her  Island  Home,” — is  produced  with 
great  elegance  and  completeness.  Messrs.  Grieve 
& Tclbin  have  done  the  scenery,  and  have  done  it 
well.  “ Britannia’s  Marine  Retreat,”  with  its  iron 
roof,  "Street  near  Mustiphustima’s  house,”  and  a 
“ Scene  of  Desolation,”  ending  in  no  small  change, 
the  “Fairy  Fountain,”  may  be  pointed  to.  The 
pantomimists  are  excellent.  Mr.  Harrison’s 
operetta,  “The  Marriage  of  Georgette,”  increases 

in  attractiveness. Mr.  Buckstone,  at  the  Say- 

market,  has  achieved  a considerable  success,  under 
the  title  of  “ (^ueen  Ladybird  and  her  Children, 
or  Harlequin  and  a house  on  Fire.”  Out  of  the 
simple  nursery  idiyme  he  gets  quite  sufficient 
story,  and  some  charming  scenery  is  aided  by 
novel  effects  of  fire  and  water, — too  much  water, 
indeed,  for  the  comfort  of  the  dancers.  “ An  April 
day  in  the  Country,”  and  “ The  Honeysuckle 
Bower,”  are  both  charming  scenes ; but,  in  the 
closing  scene  of  the  fairy  story,  the  rising  of  the 
Ladybird’s  new  house,  with  its  glassy  retreats, 
mother-of-pearl  doors,  silver  fountains, and  running 
streams  of  water,  Jlr.  Frederick  Fenton  has  pro- 
duced the  best  thing  he  ever  did.  The  harlequin- 
ade ends  with  a sparkling  view  of  the  capitol  at 
Washington,  aud  a warm  compliment  to  our 

brethren  of  the  stars  and  sfflpes. For  the 

Frincess's  Theatre,  “ Robifison  Crusoe”  has  been  ' 
seized  on  to  introduce  a pantonniTy»,  and  we  have 
a wonderful  Man  Friday  (M.  Espmosa).  alarming 
savages,  pretty  paintings  by  Mr.  Telbin,  and 
dances  not  merely  original,  but  aboriginal.  The 
“Translation”  scene,  “the  Golden  Grotto  of 
Christmas  Berries,”  though  quiet  ns  compared 
with  w’bat  is  sometimes  done  iu  our  days  at  this 
epoch  of  the  piece.  Is  artistic  and  beautiful. 
Mr.  Fechter,  an  actor  of  great  merit,  is  shortly  to 

reappear. Mr.  Alfred  Wigan,  eschewing  clown 

and  pantaloon,  has  mounted,  at  the  St.  James’s 
Theatre  a classical  extravaganza,  bight  “Endy- 
mlon,  or  the  Naughty  Boy  who  cried  for  the 
Moon,”  which  agreeably  relieves  the  seriousness 
of  the  first  piece,  “The  Isle  of  St.  Tropez.”  Mr. 
F.  Lloyds  has  painted  the  Landscapes  to  coincide 
with  the  author’s  Views,  and  Miss  M.  Taylor, 
Miss  Herbert,  Miss  St.  Casse,  Mr.  Belmore,  Mr. 
Clias.  Young,  and  Mr.  Emery  make  them  resonant 
with  mirth.  The  ascent  of  Endymion  with  Diana  is 
an  effective,  beautiful  climax.  The  practised  hand 
of  Mrs.  Wigan  is  seen  in  the  getting  up  of  the  piece. 
We  spoke  of  mirth  just  now.  There  is  none  of  this 
in  the  drama  “The  Isle  of  St.  Tropez,”  but  there 
are  in  lieu  a striking  story,  a telling  situation,  aud 
some  most  admirable  acting  by  Mr.  VVigan,  acting 
which  should  be  seen  by  all  admirers  of  the  art. 
Mr.  Dewar  is  a promising  actor,  new  to  us. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kean. — With  a warm 
recollection  of  the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Charles 
Kean  to  the  stage,  as  well  iu  those  departments 
which  concern  an  art-paper  most  as  otherwise,  wc 
are  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  record  the  gre.at 
success  of  his  tour  in  Ireland,  in  company  with 
Mrs.  Kean.  In  Dublin  and  Cork  they  have  been 
received  with  genuine  and  well-deserved  plaudits. 
On  Monday- lost  our  informant  saw  them  act  in 
Hamlet,  in  Belfast,  with  their  accustomed  great 
.excellence. 

The  Bolytechnic  Instiiiiiion  offers  some  sound 
attractions,  including  brilliant  electrical  experi- 
ments, the  illuminated  fountain,  some  good  views 
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of  noted  parts  of  Sicily,  and  a large  aectional 
model  of  the  earth's  crust,  designed  and  executed 
; by  Mr.  John  S.  Phene,  managing  director  of  the 
I Institution.  This  model  is  100  feet  in  length,  with 
• scenery  extending  from  the  Arctic  regions  to  the 
] Equator,  corresponding  with  the  stratified  section 
I beneath.  ’Working  mines  and'Sections  of  the  ocean 
; are  introduced.  The  mountains  and  other  elevated 
) portions  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  animals  of  the 
1 respective  countries,  are  brought  oat  in  bold  relief 
1 from  the  surface  of  the  paintings. 

Gallery  of  Illustration.— Eqtq  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
I German  Eeed  and  Mr.  John  Parry  arc  repeating 
1 their  very  elegant,  and,  what  is  even  more  to  the 
] purpose,  interesting  and  amusing  entertainment. 
; Mrs.  Keed  is  singing  admirably. 


WHAT  IS  A GPIFFIN  ? 

Tile  Architectural  Publication  Society  gives  us 
I one  plate,  out  of  six  only,  in  theh*  number  of  the 
' “Dictionary  of  Architecture,”  just  issued,  filled 
• with  sketches  of  griffins  j but,  as  they  have  not 
i arrived  at  the  letter  G with  their  text,  we  are  yet 
' left  without  information  as  to  their  nature  and 
1 use,  or  the  object  of  illustrating  them. 

I venture,  therefore,  to  forestall  their  coming 
I article  by  an  endeavour  to  realize,  from  the 
< examples  given,  some  Idea  of  the  subject,  for  those 
who  may  be  curious  about  it,  humbly  owning  that 
; my  view  may  he  open  to  correction;  which,  doubt- 
] less,  will  be  made  when  the  scientific  treatise  wc 
anticipate  is  forthcoming. 

A griffin,  then,  is  an  animal  “composed,^’  as 
I capitals,  are  said  to  be  by  classic  reviewers,  when 
Ionic  volutes  are  struck  over  Corinthian  leaves, 

1 like  the  headgear  of  an  old-clothesman.  It  is 
1 mainly  a lion,  typifying  how  brute  force  can  be 
: subjected  to  man’s  art.  This  has  been  so  tho- 
I roughly  done,  that  all  the  limbs  and  joints  of  the 
1 creature  have  become  swollen  as  if  with  rheuma- 
t tism,  the  muscles  disarranged  and  puffed  up,  till 
; all  truth  of  anatomy,  as  well  as  sense  of  power,  is 
{ gone;  and  one  feels  that  the  poor  beast  could 
! scarcely  move  from  the  positionin  whichits  posture- 
! master  last  placed  it.  All  its  moral  teeth  and 
1 nails  have  been  drawn,  so  its  real  ones  can  be 
1 harmlessly  paraded,  yet  some  cat-like  vice  would 
s seem  to  be  left,  as  the  example  No.  1 (from  the 
1 frieze  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  Didymeus,  Bran- 
( chidjo)  is  stealthily  creeping  along,  in  order  to 
I clutch  some  poor  mouso  or  other,  which,  fortu- 
I nately,  it  looks  as  if  there  were  little  chance  of  its 
» catching.  The  specimen  No.  2 (from  a marble 
1 bas-relief,  at  "Rome)  has  been  so  completely 
I cowed  as  to  have  cheerfully  undertaken  the  office 
I of  a flunkey,  and  has  comfortably  tucked  away  its 
inconvenient  tail,  together  with  its  dignity,  and 
t quietly  settled  down  to  act  as  a torch-hearer, 
1 lolling  out  its  tongue  with  an  air  of  self-satisfied 
i imbecility.  Happily  for  No.  3 (from  statue  of 
I Caligula,  Villa  Borghese,  Rome),  its  nature  seems 
t to  be  but  slightly  sensible  of  pain,  for  the  tyrant 
1 to  whom  it  belonged  evidently  condemned  it  to 
’ walk  upon  hot  wires,  and  its  fore-paw  has  been 
: already  shrivelled  to  half  the  size  of  the  rest;  all 
’ which  it  takes  hut  little  amiss,  and  has  not  even 
' uncurled  its  tail  from  the  very  Roman  line  of 
1 beauty  into  which  it  bad  been  bent.  The  creature 
i is,  however,  subject  to  infirmities ; for  No.  4 shows 
; a specimen  of  one  taken  before,  and  No.  5,  of  one 
I taken  after  the  application  of  some  infallible 
1 barber’s  restorative.  No.  6,  also  portrays  another 
: affiicted  with  mal  d'estomac ; and  No.  7 is  a view 
( of  a similar  patient,  licking  up  from  a platter 
( some  necessary  but  nasty  compound.  Nos.  8 and 
; 9 show  the  perfectly- trained  classic  grotesque 
••  animal,  having  lost  every  trace  of  its  native 
1 vigour,  and  rendered  altogether  ornamental  and 
1 helplessly  effete  and  idiotic,  ready  to  stand  upon 
: three  legs  at  command,  garnished  with  wings, 
( crumpled  as  if  taken  out  of  a band-box  for  the 
c occasion;  a matter  of  slight  importance,  seeing 
t that  they  never  were  intended  and  would  be  use- 
! less  for  flying  with. 

Such,  then,  isa  griffiu, — a tame,  classic  monster, 
f freed  from  all  laws  of  consistency,  anatomy,  or 
t common  sense,  and  bereft  of  energy,  nerve,  and 
c character, — a fit  emblem  of  the  ornamental  art  of 
the  period.  Whether  these  examples  have  been 
51  here  given  by  the  Architectural  Publication 
Society  for  our  warning,  or  for  our  admiration, 
we  have  yet  to  learn.  Let  us  assume  the  former, 
i'-'  and  that  they  are  about  to  give  us  a plate  of  good 
::  grotesques  to  which  these  are  to  form  a contrast, 
L and  of  which  scores  may  be  found  in  the  rudest 
!!  Romanesque  or  Gothic  buildings,  executed  when 
li  men  felt  and  believed  in,  rather  than  “ composed,” 
:!  their  art.  John  P.  Szddox. 


A MODE  OF  ADULTERATING  LINSEED 
OIL. 

Havixo  by  accident  discovered  the  method  now  in  use 
for  adulterating-  linseed  oil,  &c.,  I beg  to  forward  tlie 
following  statement,  to  enable  you  to  expose  the  rascality 
of  the  prevailing  system  in  the  pages  of  your  widely-read 
journal.  The  manufacturing  process  of  the  adulterating 
medium  is  extremely  simple.  Diseased  or  damaged  cocoa- 
nuts  are  broken  and  boiled  for  a considerable  period,  then 
allowed  to  cool,  when  a thick  coating  of  light  frothy  (yet 
colourless)  fatty  matter  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
and  this,  being  skimmed  off,  is  applied  in  its  solid  state  for 
various  purposes ; but  if  again  melted  it  mnauw  liquid. 
This  fact  being  established,  the  fraudulent  seller  was  at 
once  in  a position  to  reduce  oils  inexpensively,  and  the 
general  complaints  of  all  interested  prove  the  extent  of 
deterioration.  Marine-store  dealers,  railway  grease  and 
candle  makers,  have  been  victimized  to  a great  extent; 
but  they,  finding  the  fat  in  question  contained  from  J5  to 
20  per  cent,  of  water,  and  had  no  body,  have  for  some 
months  refused  to  purchase  even  at  the  price  of  greaves, 
or  less  than  one-half  the  average  market  value  of 
“ melted  stuff.”  Looking  to  the  real  quality  of  the  “ best 
linseed  oil,”  now  supplied,  the  price  should  be  9^d.  per 
gallon  (not  3s.  3d.),  as  proved  by  several  samples  procured 
of  old-established  and  apparently  respectable  firms,  all  of 
which  afford  conclusive  evidence  of  their  being  adul- 
terated  with  the  molten  fat  described  to  an  extent  hitherto 
unheard  of  or  even  thought  of.  It  is  impossible  to  conduct 
a fraudulent  business  of  any  character  unknown  to  the 
principals;  and,  as  the  manufacturer  and  merchant  in  this 
case  must  indisputably  share  the  profits  of  their  roguery 
between  them,  without  consideration  as  to  the  disgrace 
and  loss  sustained  by  their  customers,  I beg  to  recommend 
the  immediate  appheation  of  the  only  remedy  open  (in  my 
opinion)  to  those  interested,  viz.,  analysis  and  public 
exposure.  Guo.  Bic.os. 


THE  BLIND. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  for  Improving  the 
Social  Position  of  the  Blind,  MiUou  House,  Walworth- 
road,  was  held  recently,  at  the  Horns,  Kennington.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Frederick  Doulton,  and  afterwards 
by  Mr.  William  Roupell,  M.P.  A large  and  influential 
assembly  was  addressed  by  the  following  speakers: — 
Rev.  W'.  Barker,  W.  H.  Bonner,  J.  McConnell  Hussey,  J. 
Kirkman,  K.  Perry,  F.  F.  Statham,  W.  P.  Tiddy,  and 
others. 

Toe  report  read  showed  thatthc  object  of  the  formation 
of  this  excellent  Institution  was  to  act  as  a general  reli- 
gious and  secular  missionary  undertaking  for  the  blind, 
irrespective  of  age,  sex,  creed,  condition,  or  locality,  ns 
such  is  evidently  greatly  needed.  It  organizes  systems 
of  regular  visitation  to  the  homes  of  the  blind,  and  pro- 
vides education,  trade  employment,  and  rational  amuse- 
ment for  this  suffering  class ; it  also  supplies  hired  guides, 
to  enable  the  blind  to  attend  places  of  worship,  classc-s, 
lectures,  &c.  These  are  but  a few  of  the  numerous  and, 
in  many  respects,  novel  features  of  this  Society ; and 
these  advantages  have  been  extended  more  or  less  to  up- 
wards of  ninety  persons  during  tbe  first  eighteen  months 
of  its  operations. 

Tokens  of  sympathy  and  respect  were  manifested  by 
the  various  speakers  towards  Mr.  Alexander  Mitchell,  the 
hon.  secretary,  himself  blind  ; and  the  perusal  of  an  es- 
say, entitled,  “The  Blind, — their  Capabilities,  Condition, 
and  Claims,”  written  by  the  same  gentleman,  and  pub- 
lished on  the  present  occasion,  was  strongly  recom- 
mended.  A bazaar  and  concert  by  the  blind  took  place 
in  the  early  part  of  the  evening. 


BUILDERS’  ACTIONS. 

Contract  on  No  Contr.act. — Marks  v.  Bonner. — This 
was  an  action  in  the  Brighton  County  Court,  to  recover 
50/.  for  work  done  by  plaintiff,  a carpenter  and  builder, 
for  the  defendant,  a jeweller,  who  paid  11/.  6s.  8d.  into 
Court,  The  claim  was  for  erecting  a glass  house  at  the 
top  of  defendant’s  premises,  and  the  real  point  to  decide 
was  whether  the  contract  for  the  work  had  been  so  far 
broken  by  alterations,  made  in  obedience  to  defendant’s 
orders,  as  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  charge  the  whole  by 
‘‘ measure  and  value.”  It  appeared  that  estimates  were 
given  each  time  for  the  proposed  alterations,  and  that 
plaintiff  proceeded  with  the  work  without  intimating  that 
he  should  charge  by  measurement.  The  judge,  feeling 
satisfied  that  the  amount  paid  into  Court  was  sufficient 
to  cover  the  balance  due  upon  the  estimates  given,  gave 
a verdict  for  defendant. 


EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYED. 

Trico  f.  CfLUKORii.— This  was  a summons  charging 
the  defendant  with  having  endeavoured  by  threats  to 
force  James  Warner  to  depart  from  his  hiring.  The  com- 
plainant deposed  that  he  was  a builder,  residiugin  London, 
and  was  engaged  in  superintending  the  erection  of  certain 
works  for  Mr.  Sandham,  on  Hayling  Island,  Havant.  He 
engaged  James  Warner  to  fetch  bricks  for  him  from 
Fareham  and  other  places,  and  the  terms  agreed  upon 
were  3.s.  gd.  per  ton.  Warner,  having  failed  to  fetch  the 
bricks,  gave  as  an  excuse  that  he  should  have  done  so, 
but  Mr.  Culliford,  (the  alleged  proprietor  or  joint  pro- 
prietor of  the  barge),  insisted  upon  his  not  going  for  the 
bricks.  Warner  himself  deposed  much  to  the  same 
effect. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  he  thought  Warner  was 
the  party  liable.  Complauiant  appeared  to  have  sued  the 
wrong  man. 

Mr.  Culliford  said  that  he  was  semling  a great  number 
of  bricks  to  the  dockyard  at  Portsmouth.  The  barge 
belonged  to  John  Warner,  and  he  (Mr.  Culliford)  had 
employed  tbe  barge  for  carrying  his  bricks  to  Portsmouth 
for  the  past  seventeen  months. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Warner  ought  to  have  told  Mr. 
Trigg  that  he  could  not  use  the  barge  without  first  a.sking 
Mr.  Culliford.  It  seemed  that  Wanier  made  an  agree- 
ment with  the  complainant,  which  agreement  he  did  not 
fulfil,  and  therefore  complainant  could  take  out  a sum- 
mons against  him.  Warner  had  no  business  to  have 
made  a contract  to  fetch  the  bricks  in  that  particular 
barge  without  having  obtained  Mr.  Culliford’s  sanction. 
According  to  Warner’s  own  statement,  he  was  liable  to 
be  summoned  to  the  County  Court  for  the  whole  amount 
of  loss  sustained  by  the  complainant  through  his  breach 
of  contract. 

Mr.  Trigg  first  thought  of  summoning  Warner  before 
the  magistrates,  but  on  consideration  he  said  he  had  de- 
termined to  take  the  matter  into  the  County  Court. 


§00hs  flmikh. 

Biiildinys  for  Mechanics'  Institutions.  London : 

Published  for  the  Yorkshire  Uuion  of  Mechanics’ 

Institutes,  by  Longman,  Green,  & Co. 

This  pamphlet  contains  designs  (elevations  and 
plans)  for  institutes  in  small  towns  and  villages, 
with  a copy  of  the  Act  for  exempting  institutions 
from  local  rates,  and  will  be  found  useful  by  archi- 
tects and  others.  The  object  of  the  publication 
is  to  promote  the  erection  of  buildings  for  insti- 
tutes in  small  places  where  the  difficulty  encoun- 
tered in  obtaining  convenient  plans  is  considerable. 
It  includes  a design  bj'  Mr.  Isaiah  Dixon,  for  a 
limited  site;  the  Long  Preston  Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution, architect,  Mr.  John  Beecroft;  a design  from 
Mr.  Cuthbert  Brodrick,  intended  for  a small  town ; 
the  Middleborongh  Mechanics’  Institvition,  Mr. 
John  Dunning,  architect ; and  the  Holbeck  Insti- 
tution (a  good  plan),  Mr.  E.  Milnes,  architect. 
The  last  has  a lecture-room  to  contain  800  persons, 
and  cost  1,830Z.,  exclusive  of  the  land,  which  was 
given.  


The  Bath  Suetetorship. — After  some  fur*' 
ther  discussion  at  the  adjourned  meeting.to  which 
the  matter  was  postponed,  the  surveyor  gave  in 
his  resignation  to  tbe  City  Act  committee. 

Progeess  of  the  Hartley  Institutiok  at 
SomrAMPTON. — The  chief  atone  of  this  edifice  is 
to  belaid  by  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  8th  instant. 
It  appears  that  the  front  block  pr  main  building, 
which  was  first  carried  np  and  iremains  pr/ipared 
for  tbe  ceremony,  is  73  feet  long’In  frontage,  and 
45  feet  wide,  and  is  brought  np  to  the  ground- 
line. 

Fall  of  Iron  Roof,  Havre. — At  the  Entre- 
pot Dock  at  Havre,  the  Large  inner  court  is 
covered  in  with  a glass  roof,  supported  on  iron 
rafters.  The  iron,  having  contracted  with  the 
frost,  became  loosened,  and  the  weight  of  snow 
which  had  fallen  on  it  a few  nights  ago  caused  it 
to  give  way,  and  the  whole  came  to  the  ground 
with  a tremendous  crash. 

Partial  Destrlction  of  the  Pier  at  Rtde. 
A south-east  gale  has  driven  three  collier  vessels 
through  the  pier  at  Ryde,  the  largest  space  left 
being  150  yards,  and  the  further  part  of  tbe 
structure  being  left  like  a wooden  island.  The 
damage  is  from  1,0007.  to  1,5007.  Temporary 
bridges  are  being  made.  The  new  pier  is  safe. 

The  Alpine  Tunnel.— Within  the  last  few 
weeks,  the  works  of  the  tunnel  through  Mont 
Cenis  have  been  suspended, — some  say,  owing  to 
want  of  funds,  while  others  assert  that  unex- 
pected difficulties  of  execution  have  appeared. 
This  latter  seems  to  be  the  more  probable  suppo- 
sition ; for  tbe  Sardinian  Government  regard  the 
opening  of  this  tunnel  as  an  event  of  great  in- 
ternational importance,  and  arc  not  likely  to 
allow  the  works  to  languish  from  want  of  funds, 
although  doubtless  they  have  a good  deal  to  do 
at  present  with  their  money. 

Post-office  Library. — We  have  already  men- 
tioned the  establishment  of  a library  and  literary 
association  in  connection  with  tbe  Post-office,  and 
are  glad  to  hear  of  its  successful  working.  To 
provide  funds  for  the  furniture  and  fittings  of  a 
larger  reading-room,  the  committee,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Postmaster- General,  have  made 
arrangements  for  the  delivery  of  a course  of  lec- 
tures to  the  members  of  the  association  and  their 
friends.  Entrance  to  these  lectures  will  be  by 
tickets,  the  money  paid  for  which  will  he  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  the  furniture.  Mr.  Anthony 
Trollope,  Mr.  Hughes  (author  of  “Tom  Brown’s 
School-days,”  &c.),  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes  (author  of 
the  “ Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,”  “ Sea- 
side Studies,”  &c.),  Mr.  George  Grossmitli,  Jlr.  T. 
A.  Trollope  (author  of  the  “ Girlhood  of  Catherine 
de  Medici,”  “A  Decade  of  Italian  Women,”  &c.), 
Mr.  Thomas  Hood,  Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  Mr.  West, 
and  Mr.  Scudamore,  have  consented  to  take  part 
in  the  course.  The  first  lecture,  “On  the  Civil 
Service  as  a Profession,”  wdll  be  delivered  on  the 
-1th  lost.,  by  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope ; the  second  on 
the  18th  inst.,  “ On  Good  Authors  at  a Discount,” 
by  Mr.  Edmund  Yates. 

Colliery  Explosions.  — Reading  in  tbe 
Builder  about  the  recent  fearful  colliery  explosions, 
I think  it  right  to  mention  that  a person  of  the 
name  of  “ Debrulle”  iu  this  town  (Lille)  has  im- 
proved upon  the  Davy  Lamp,”  so  that  a man,  it 
he  attempt  to  open  it,  extinguishes  the  light. 
The  lamp  has  been  in  use  some  year  or  so  in  Bel- 
gium, at  Mons,  and  other  places,  and  no  ex- 
plosions have  been  known  to  take  place  since. — 
M.  G. 
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The  Aet-Unio>'  of  the  Liveepool  AcADEurr. 
The  drawing  took  place,  as  announced,  on  Satur* 
day  last.  The  amount  subscribed  was  about  800Z. 

Impregnable  Natal  Aechitecttjee.  — Mr, 
Whitworth  says  he  could  build  a ship  impreg- 
nable against  any  guns — a structure  perfectly 
indestructible  by  firearms  j and  that  the  ship 
could  be  taken  within  si.^  miles  of  a fort,  and 
thence  pour  into  it  molten  iron  at  discretion. 

I’t'BLic  WoBKS  IN  India. — The  Government  of 
India  have  published  an  important  despatch, 
eiininerating  no  fewer  than  106  public  works 
postponed  or  retarded  for  want  of  funds.  An 
expenditure  of  more  than  eight  millions  is  re- 
quired for  these  projects,  but  the  means  are  not 
forthcoming  at  present.  The  Government  are 
desirous  of  applying  to  them,  out  of  the  1 per 
cent,  on  incomes  above  50Z,  a year,  a quarter  of  a 
million  this  year,  and  half  a million  next  year. 

National  Portrait  Gallery. — Several  new 
pictures  have  just  been  added  to  this  incipient 
national  collection  in  Great  George-street,  West- 
minster, including  a portrait  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  one  of  Kneller’s  best  works,  which  bears 
date  1711,  and  is  well  known  by  the  engraving 
published  in  Allan  Cunningham’s  “ Lives  of 
EiiglUli  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects.”  The 
colour  of  the  walls  of  the  room  has  been  changed 
to  a deep  red.  The  gallery  continues  freely  open 
to  the  public  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  between 
the  hours  of  twelve  aud  four  : on  other  days  it  is 
strictly  closed. 

The  Temple  Fountain. — Sir;  the  only  purely 
Italian  design  of  a fountainto  be  seen  in  England, 
which  is  not  ofl’enslve  in  taste,  is  that  of  white 
marble  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  which,  instead  of 
being  made  the  most  of,  as  it  well  deserves  to  be, 
and  having  proper  accessories,  is  covered  up  in 
great  monster  trees,  aud  overflows  its  marble 
border,  instead  of  having  an  open  space  around  it, 
with  four  vases  or  statues  on  the  paths  which 
should  lead  from  it.  I feci  sure,  did  the  benchers 
think  of  it,  something  would  be  done  to  open  out 
one  of  those  of  which  we  have  so  very  few,  and 
even  they  so  impure  in  taste, — Somerset. 

Main  Drainage. — The  deputation  named  by 
the  late  meeting  at  Hanover-square  has  waited 
on  the  Home  Secretary  to  urge  upou  him  the 
need  of  some  strong  and  large  measure  being 
brought  in  by  Ministers  to  enable  majorities  in 
flooded  districts  to  obtain  an  outfall  for  tbeir 
waters  in  spite  of  obstinate  individual  land- 
owners,  local  Acts  '*  for  navigation,”  &c.  We 
understand  that  Sir  G,  C.  Lewis  e.xpressed  his 
willingness  either  to  introduce  or  facilitate  the 
passage  of  a bill  founded  on  Lord  Carlisle’s  Act  of 
several  years  ago,  from  which,  however,  it  is  to 
differ  in  certain  important  respects,  pointed  out 
ns  its  defects  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  deputation. 
Ships  in  Armour:  launch  of  the  “Warrior.” 
A new  era,  in  naval  architecture,  appears  to  be  in 
progress;  and,  for  the  next  few  years,  we  suppose, 
a sort  of  rivalry  in  speed  of  inanufactnre  will 
take  place  between  France  and  England,  as  to 
ships  in  armour.  Surely,  however,  it  is  a clumsy 
principle  to  keep  such  ships  in  perpetual  armour, 
like  the  man  with  the  iron  musk  : could  not  ships 
be  so  constructed  as  to  have  their  plate-armour 
bolted  and  dovetailed  ou  their  sides  when  they  go 
to  war,  or  into  imminent  risk  of  action,  but  taken 
oiT  and  laid  aside,  or  not  put  on  at  all,  under  more 
peaceful  auspices  ? So  was  it  with  hosts  in 
armour,  and  so  might  it  be  with  ships  in  armour. 
The  H’arri(5r,justlaunched  in  the  Thames, though 
constructed  for  ponderous  armour,  was  not  cased 
in  it  when  launched,  and  still  remains,  like  the  old 
warrior  while  at  home,  “ stripped  to  the  buff.” 
Each  armour-plate  of  the  new  ship  is  formed  of 
scrap-iron,  carefully  welded  into  a slab,  about 
10  feet  I'liig  by  4 feet  broad,  and  41-  inches  thick, 
and  weighing  about  12  tons.  All  the  plates  are 
dovetailed  at  the  edges  to  fit  into  one  another ; 
and  they  are  to  be  bolted  through  teak  and  iron 
into  the  inner  ribs  of  the  ship.  Tlie  teak  is  an 
inner  coat  of  armour,  20  inches  thick,  of  this  very 
dense  and  tough  wood.  The  total  weight  of  the 
plates  on  both  sides  is  1,000  tons.  The  “nose” 
or  beak  of  the  ship  is  one  immense  slab  of  iron, 
30  fret  long,  by  no  less  than  10  inches  thick,  and 
weighs  nearly  20  tons.  A few  of  the  armour- 
plates  were  in  their  places  when  the  launch  took 
place.  The  total  weight  of  the  ship,  when  fully 
equipped  with  the  armour,  will  be  9,000  tons,  or 
about  the  weight  of  the  Great  Eastern’s  hull 
when  launched.  The  tonnage  of  the  Jf'arrior  is 
6,177.  The  engines  are  of  1,250  horse  power,  but 
there  will  be  room  for  only  six  days’  coal,  or  950 
tons.  The  sub-structure  of  the  vessel  is  of  course 
very  strongly  framed,  with  iron  beams  and  gir- 
ders strengthening  the  timber  work.  She  will 
have  powerful  Armstrong  guns. 


Thames  Tunnel. — During  the  Christmas  week 
35,081  passengers  visited  the  Tunnel,  and  paid 
146Z.  38.  5d. 

A Peal  of  Bells  foe  Pelsall. — The  new 
tower  of  Pelsall  Church  has  been  supplied  with  a 
peal  of  five  bells,  made  by  Messrs.  Warner  & Sons. 
The  tenor  w'eighs  between  7 and  8 cwt,,  and  the 
whole  peal,  according  to  The  Staffordshire  Adver- 
tiser, is  remarkable  for  perfection  of  easting  and 
for  tone.  The  erection  of  the  tower  cost  uOOL, 
and  the  bells  274/. 

New  Free  School  foe  Clayton  West. — 
The  Huddersfield  Chronicle  states  that  Messrs. 
William  Kaye  & Son,'  manufacturers,  Clayton 
West,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  William  Kaye,  jun., 
of  Melbourne,  Australia,  have  just  commenced  the 
erection  of  a new  free  school  and  house  for  school- 
mistress, at  Clayton  West,  which  they  propose  to 
endow  and  give  to  the  residents  of  the  township. 
The  entire  cost  will  not  be  less  tbau  3,0C0/. 

Improvement  of  Hoads  in  the  Sicilian 
Dominions. — The  Director  of  Public  Works  at , 
Naples  has  addressed  a circular  to  the  governors  \ 
of  Sicilian  provinces,  requesting  them  to  send  him  ; 
all  the  information  in  their  power  respecting  the 
roads  in  the  country  and  those  places  which  are  , 
more  or  less  in  want  of  new  ones,  in  order  to  [ 
enable  him  to  form  such  a general  network  of ; 
roads  as  will  best  contribute  to  the  revival  of 
trade  and  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  1 

Pillaging  “ The  Builder.” — k copy  of  the  ' 
Eew  York  Builder  was  sent  to  us  a few  days  ago, , 
which  contained  five  complete  articles  transferred  i 
from  our  pages  without  the  slightest  acknowledg- 
ment in  anyone  instance.  Another  American  art- 1 
paper  usually  takes  two  or  three,  acknowledging 
one,  and  appropriating  the  others  without  aeknow- 
ledgracut.  At  home  we  are  similarly  treated  iii  a 
few  quarters  only.  The  London  Journal,  for 
example,  systematically  transfers  whole  articles 
without  the  slightest  acknowledgment  : and  wo 
could  mention  others.  We  arc  glad  to  find  our 
matter,  often  costly  though  it  be,  widely  reprinted 
with  acknowledgment ; but  we  protest  most 
strongly  against  such  appropriation  as  that  to 
which  we  have  alluded. 

Utilizing  Waste  Steaai. — An  invention,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  utilize  the  waste  steam 
of  steam-engines  in  such  a manner  as  to 
economize  fuel  to  a great  extent,  has  been  pro- 
visionally specified  by  Mr.  F.  Daticby,  of  Paris. 
He  conducts  the  waste  steam  from  the  engine 
through  a pipe  that  leads  to  a receiver,  enclosed 
in  a water-jacket  or  casing.  On  the  top  of  this 
receiver  is  a constant  shower  of  cold  water,  which 
causes  a slight  condensation  of  the  steam,  which 
is  then  withdrawn  by  means  of  a pump  attached 
to  the  engine,  which  forces  it  into  vertical  tubes 
on  each  side  of  the  furnace,  where  it  is  subjected 
to  tbe  heat  of  a surrounding  cylinder.  The  effect 
of  this  is,  that  it  is  forced  again  into  the  boiler  for 
further  use. 

The  Hastings  Cottage  Improvement  So- 
ciety.— The  seventh  half-yearly  report  of  the 
Hastings  Cottage  Improx’ement  Society,  for  tbe 
six  months  ending  October  10,  1860,  has  been 
issued.  From  this  report  it  appears  that  the 
society  has  continued  to  increase  and  to  prosper 
during  the  past  six  months.  The  number  of  the 
society’s  houses  now  amounts  to  about  108,  and 
the  number  of  tenants  to  about  122.  The  most 
important  acquisition  made  by  the  society  during 
the  last  half-year  has  been  two  houses  in  East-hill 
Passage.  The  possession  of  these  will  enable  the 
committee  greatly  to  improve  that  neighbourhood. 
During  the  past  half-year  the  society’s  total 
income  has  increased  from  504/.  Os.  3d.  to 
651/.  ISs.  lOd. ; and  the  net  income  from 
285/.  10s.  8d.  to  389/.  5s.  lid. : the  gross  rents 
have  increased  from  404/.  lls.  3il.  to  524/.  ISs.  4d. ; 
and  the  net  rents  from  281/.  1-ls.  8d.  to 
376/.  14s.  7d.  The  average  amount  of  the  gross 
rents  received  during  the  past  six  half-years  has 
been  at  the  annual  rate  of  11’38  per  cent,  on  the 
total  outlay ; and  the  net  rents  have  been  at  the 
rate  of  8'65  per  cent. ; the  outgoings  for  rates, 
taxes,  insurance,  repairs,  Ac.,  having  been  at  the 
rate  of  2'73  per  cent.  All  the  property  has  been 
lately  put  into  thorough  repair  by  the  expenditure 
of  capital.  During  the  last  six  half-years  the 
society’s  average  total  income  from  all  sources 
has  been  at  the  annual  rate  of  12‘85  per  cent,  on 
the  paid-up  capital,  and  tbe  net  income  has  been 
at  the  rate  of  7’66  per  cent. ; out  of  which  sum 
the  shareholders  have  received  a dividend  of  6/. 
per  share,  free  of  income-tax  (which  is  paid  on 
the  gross  rental  by  the  society)  j aud  the  remainder 
has  been  added  to  the  reserve  fund.  The  total 
cost  of  the  twelve  separate  properties  possessed 
by  the  society  has  been  about  10,400/. 


“ The  Life-Boat  Journal.” — The  quarterly 
number  of  this  Journal  has  been  issued  from  the 
Royal  National  Life-Boat  Institution  Office,  14, 
John-street,  AclelphL  The  price  is  only  2d. ; and, 
besides  several  articles,  on  the  Education  of  Sea- 
men and  Marine  Schools,  the  value  of  Barome- 
trical Indication,  the  loss  of  the  Arctic,  services 
for  Life-boats,  and  other  official  information,  it 
is  illustrated  by  au  engraving  from  a picture  of 
the  Life-boat,  by  a Liverpool  artist,  Mr.  S. 
Walters.  From  this  periodical,  it  appeaijg,  that 


200  persons  were  saved  by  the  life-boats  of  the 


Institution  during  the  past  year,  and,' 
went  off  forty  times  in  reply  to  signals  of  distress, 
and  assembled  on  other  occasions  in'  stormy 
weather  both  during  the  day  and  night.  For 
these  services,  the  total  amount  jiaid  was  792/. 
On^^occasions  of  service  and  quarterly  exercise 
during  the  year,  the  life-boats  were  manned  by 
upwards  of  5,000  persons.  All  the  life-boat  ser- 
vices took  place  in  stormy  weather,  aud  fre- 
quently in  the  dark  hour  of  tbe  night.  Tlie 
Institution  has  108  life-boats  under  its  charge. 
Much  has  been  done,  but  much,  as  the  Journal 
truly  remarks,  yet  remains  to  be  done;  and  it 
is  from  the  contributions  of  the  many,  and  the 
endowments  of  tbe  humane,  that  such  an  esta- 
blishment must  derive  its  vitality  and  future 
power  to  keep  up  its  large  life-saving  fleet. 
The  National  Life-Boat  Institution  has,  doubtless, 
only  to  be  more  generally  known  to  be  placed 
upon  a more  permanent  and  extended  footing. 


TENDERS 


For  the  erection  of  two  detached  villas  at  Great 
Malvern,  for  Mr.  J.  B.  Heniing,  of  Worcester ; Mr.  E.  W. 
Elmslie,  architect 

Thompson j^S.OOO  0 0 

Smith 2,C9o  0 o 

McCann  & Everal 0 o 

Smart 2,-)s3  0 « 

Edwards 2,360  0 0 

Holt 2,195  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Crown  and  Horse-shoe  public- 
house,  Holbom-hill 

Stevens ^30  j 

Welts 342 

WagstafF  & Son 339  0 

Mart  2'))  0 0 

Fox ; 210  0 0 


For  painters’  work  to  be  done  at  Messis.  Kerr 
Scott’s  premises,  Cannon-street,  City ; Mr.  Henry  Jarvi 
architect.  Quantities  supplied : — 

Knight 0 o 

Lawrence 372  » 0 

Henshaw 

Fisher 

Maclachlan 


For  building  four  liousea  at  Gipsydiiil,  Norwoe^  Jo^ 
Mr.  White ; Mr.  Mills,  architect.  Quantities  supplfej 


Carter  1 2,891 

Penny Tv 2.35y  0 0 

Garnian 2,7SH  0 0 

Seymour  2.75’  n 0 

Downs  2,737  0 0 

Fisher 2,695  0 0 

Adamson  & Sous  (.acceptedj  ..  2,639  0 0 


11  To  purchase 
gravel. 

.*765  0 0 


For  the  formation  of  the  roads  and  sewers  on  the  Gor- 
don estate,  Stoke  Newington ; Mr.  J.  n.  Kovviey,  arch'- 
tect:— 

With  gravel  c 
the  estate. 

Gamer it’680  0 0 

Ley • 30"  6 1 1 

Eliiss  495  10  0 

Freedody 437  0 0 

Pound 373  0 0 

Sharon 36o  0 0 

Mann  359  0 0 

Stacey 336  0 0 

Bilton  & Clarke 32S  14  0 

Potter 290  0 0 

Hartland  and  Bloomfield  . . 2*3  7 0 

Hewlett 260  0 0 

Hawkes 253  0 0 

Symes 230  0 0 


For  a villa  at  Dulwich,  for  Mr.  F.  Donlton ; Messrs. 
Banks  & Barry,  architect-s.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Shedwick 

Bath  stone  extra. 

Wood  & Son £3.29S  0 0....j6.330  c 0 

McCloud  3,220  0 0 ....  2S>  0 0 

Ennor 3,210  0 0 ....  225  0 0 

Downs  (accepted)  3,066  0 0 ....  286  0 0 


For  the  construction  of  the  works  and  mains  of  tiie 
Southborough  Gas  Company.  Tne  plans  and  specifica- 
tion were  prepared  by  Mr.  Alfred  Penny,  engineer,  Weti 
lock  Iron  Works,  London 


Buildings 

and 

Works. 

Murphy  

Perigal 

Seager  & Gardner — 

1,321  . 

Laidlaw  (accepted)  .. 

1,160 

Main 

Pipes. 


Ealing  Ceweferv.— The  “ Schedule  of  Prices  " sent  in 
by  Messrs.  Adamson  & Sons,  ofTuraham-green,  for  drain- 
ing  and  enclosing  the  Ealing  Cemetery  has  been  accepted 
by  the  Burial  Board. 
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The  French  Capital  in  1861. 

HE  new  ties  of  com* 
nierce  with  France, 
the  abolition  in  favour 
of  Englishmen  of  the 
system  of  passports, 
and  relations  between 
this  country  and  the 
Continent  generally,  to 
be  fertilized,  it  maybe 
hoped,  by  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  1862,  will  in- 
crease the  number  of 
travellers,  and  should 
induce,  as  well  as  al- 
low, one  nation  to 
derive  what  is  good 
in  another,  whether 
that  good  be  of  the 
matter  which  belongs 
to  our  pages,  or  to  any 
wider  range  of  con- , 
ception.  To  the  Eng- 
lish architect  of  the 
present  day,  truly,  the 
Continent  is  not  un- 
Icnowuj  an  admixture 
of  Continental  features 
is  observable  in  the 
-r  designs  of  most  archi- 

^ tects  : whilst,  if  it 

have  become  the  custom  to  piy  visits  of  a few 
months  instead  of,  as  formerly,  years,  facility  of 
communications,  and  productiveness  of  the  present 
methods  of  representation,  have  given  to  the  recent 
student  having  little  time  or  money,  much  of 
whatever  advantage  there  may  be  in  an  extended 
field.  Photography,  however,  at  best,  affords  only 
a valuable  memorandum,  or,  as  we  may  have  said 
heretofore,  no  more  a srihstiiitte  to  the  eye,  for  the 
work  of  architecture  itself,  than  it  affords  in  the 
case  of  sculpture,  for  a cast  or  actual  statue. 
There  is  also  a special  value  in  seeing  things  for 
ourselves : or,  in  auy  case,  there  is  much  to  be 
seen,  or  noted,  that  is  not  to  be  drawn.  But, 
further,  there  is  that  e.xpansion  of  mind  coming 
from  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  difference 
in  the  manners  of  neighbouring  races, — and  in  the 
discovery  of  how  much  the  intellect  of  either  is 
needed  by  the  other  to  constitute  the  perfect 
man, — which  might  be  reflected  even  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  architect,  and  would  just  now 
form  the  best  of  the  results  to  him  from  travel. 
To  know  the  art  of  a country,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  journey  at  the  present  rate  of  speed,  or  to 
bring  away  the  best  photographs.  Something 
more  than  architecture  must  be  inquired  into,  to 
see  why  one  nation  has  the  taste  for  ornament,  and 
another  some  different  impression  of  what  mainly 
is  needed  for  architectural  effect.  Enough,  as  we 
conceive,  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  import- 
ance of  foreign  travel  is  not  lessened,  and  why  we 
may  think  that  an  effort,  fortified  by  some  prev  ious 
experience  and  thought,  to  gather  such  informa- 
tion as  can  be  gleaned  in  the  localities  them- 
selves, may  produce  results  in  our  pages  of  per- 
manent value. 

Of  the  raugc  of  the  articles  that  we  contem- 
plate, we  will  at  present  say  little.  Whether 
these  can  treat  of  localities  at  considerable  dis- 
tances apart,  and  whether  they  will  be  numerous, 
must  depend  upon  many  circumstances  with  which 
we  need  not  trouble  our  readers,  on  the  political 
state  of  certain  countries,  and  on  the  assistance 
which  maybe  given  by  architects  and  others  abroad. 
There  is  one  foreign  capital,  however,  where  works 
now  in  progress  extend  over  so  vast  an  area,  and  are 


planned  with  so  much  regard  to  architectural  effect, 
and  still  more  important  objects  of  street  im- 
provement, that  we  must  give  to  it  the  whole  of  our 
attention  in  the  first  instance. 

Of  the  importance  of  the  French  capital  as  a field 
of  study,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  the  idea  to  any 
architect  who  happens  to  have  his  acquaintance  with 
it  yet  to  make.  The  multitude  of  the  resources  in 
educational  institutions,  museums,  and  hooks ; the 
beauty  of  the  older  buildings,  and  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  these,  and  the  streets  have  been 
planned  for  the  whole  eflect  j and  the  recent 
works  in  the  formation  of  the  Boulevard  do 
Sebastopol  and  the  prolongation  of  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli,  however,  comprise  only  part  of  what  is 
now  most  noticeable  by  the  architect,  in  Paris. 
The  street  improvements  in  hand,  or  immediately 
to  be  commenced,  equal  in  extent  those  of  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  and  the  Boulevard.  When  we  say 
that,  including  all  the  scheme,  and  by  the  intro- 
duction of  numerous  through-routes  of  communi- 
cation, an  entirely  different  character  will  ho  given 
to  the  plan,  or  that  Paris  will  be  as  a new  city,  we 
use  terms  such  as  are  generally  taken  with  a cer- 
tain discount,  but  which  here  express  the  truth. 
Quarters  are  to  be  opened  up  which  now  are 
reached  by  a circuit : seven  theatres  on  the  Boule- 
vard du  Temple,  iucluding  the  Theatre  Lyrique 
(illustrated  in  our  pages  soon  after  it  was  built 
as  the  Theatre  Montpensier),  and  probably  others, 
are  coming  down  : a new  Theatre  Lyrique  and  a 
Circus  are  being  completed  on  the  Place  du 
ChAteleb;  the  Boulevard  de  Sebastopol  is  pro- i 
longed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  Paris;  and  nearly  every 
day  there  is  an  announcement  by  the  Prefect  of 
the  Seine,  of  some  step  taken  towards  the  work  of 
opening  out  a route,  and  tlio  erection  of  new 
buildings  in  place  of  old. 

We  mentioned  last  week  the  announcement  of  a 
competition  of  sketches  by  architects,  for  a design 
for  the  new  Opera-house.  The  buildiug  in  the  Rue 
Lepelletier  was  erected  forty  years  ago  only  as  a tem- 
porary structure;  and  it  is,like  many  of  the  theatres 
of  Paris,  strangely  out  of  character  with  every- 
thing else  in  the  same  capital.  The  new  building 
will  stand  considerably  to  the  east  of  the  present 
edifice,  or  in  a space  set  back  from  the  Boulevard 
des  Capneines,  opposite  the  junction  with  the 
latter  of  the  Rue  do  la  Paix.  The  axis  of  the 
new  building  will  not  corre.spoud  with  that  of  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix,  but  with  that  of  a new  street, 
which  will  run  from  the  junction  of  the  Boulevard 
and  the  Rue  de  la  Puix,  to  the  angle  of  the 
Theatre  Fran9ais  near  the  Palais  Royal.  The 
south-western  portion  of  the  latter  building, 
which  separated  the  theatre  from  the  Rue  St. 
Honore,  is  now  removed;  and  works  thus  ren- 
dered necessary  to  the  palace,  are  in  progress. 
The  subject  of  the  achitecture  of  theatres  has 
been  occupying  much  attention  in  Paris  of  late; 
and  amongst  the  results  looked  for  in  the  new 
buildings,  will  be  improved  methods  of  ventila- 
tion. Oq  a triangular  space  of  ground  on 
the  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  and  separated 
from  the  Opera-house  only  by  the  new  Rue 
de  Rouen,  will  be  erected  the  Hotel  do  la 
Paix,  a vast  structure  similar  in  its  contrivances 
and  advantages  to  the  II6tel  du  Louvre.  The 
Opera-house  or  the  Madeleine  may  be  taken  to 
form,  as  either  is  very  nearly  in  point  of  fact,  the 
centre  geographically  of  Paris.  Both  these 
buildings  are  near  to  one  of  the  principal  railway 
stations,  and  to  other  lines  of  communication  with 
the  western  suburbs,  in  which  last  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  buildiug  is  now  going  on.  The  site 
of  the  Opera-house  will  also  be  connected,  through 
a prolongation  of  the  Rue  de  Lafayette,  with  the 
northern  Faubourgs.  Also  from  the  Opera-house, 
extends  the  Rue  de  Rouen  to  the  Rue  du  Havre,  as 
the  communication  with  the  station  in  the  Rue 
Sb.  Lazare,  just  alluded  to,  which  latter  street 
will  be  widened  in  prolongation  of  a new  line  to 
pass  eastward  in  front  of  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Lorette,  The  opposite  western  or  pro- 


longation of  the  Rue  St.  Lazare,  called  Rue  Popi- 
niere,  and  the  similar  pi'olongation  of  the  Rue  de 
Rouen,  will  meet  at  n point  where  the  Boulevard 
de  Malesherbes,  which  starts  from  the  front  of 
the  Madeleine,  will  intersect.  The  Boulevard  de 
Malesherbes  will  continue  north-westerly,  and  will 
cut  the  end  of  the  present  Parc  de  Monceaux,  and 
extend  to  the  Porte  d’Asnieres  of  the  fortifications. 
The  other  lino,  that  starting  originally  from  the 
Opera-house,  will  extend  from  the  point  of  inter- 
section south-westerly,  through  the  Faubourg  St. 
Honore,  to  the  Rond  Point,  or  area,  of  the  Arc  do 
I’Etoile.  From  this  Rond  Point  thcrewill  he  twelve 
radiating  lines.  To  the  north  is  the  Boulevard  dc 
I’Etoile,  which  intersects  the  Avenue  des  Ternes, 
the  old  external  boulevard,  and  the  Boulevard  do 
Neuilly,  and  joins  the  Boulevard  dc  Malesherbes  at 
its  intersection  with  theBoulevard  of  the  Chcinin  do 
Fer  d’Autcutl.  To  the  south  is  the  Boulevard  du 
Roi  de  Rome.  Westward  is  the  Avenue  de  la 
Porte  Maillot  in  prolongation  of  the  eastward 
avenue,  Des  Champs  Elysees.  The  Boulevard  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  already  in  active  pro-' 
gress,  and  called  Boulevard  de  Beaujon,  prolongs 
north-eastward,  the  south-westward  line  of  the 
Avenue  de  ITmperatrice.  In  similar  manner,  the 
Boulevard  de  Monceaux  prolongs  the  line  of  the 
Avenue  de  Saint  Cloud.  Tiie  four  other  lines  arc 
only  about  being  commenced.  Others  in  the 
same  quarter,  are  the  Boulevard  do  I’Alma,  join- 
ing the  Pont  de  ILUma  with  the  Avenue  des 
Champs  Elysees;  and  a prolongation  of  the  Avenue 
d’Antin  (the  line  passing  the  end  of  the  Palais  dc 
ITndustric,  and  connecting  the  Pont  des  luvalides 
with  the  Rond  Point  of  the  Champs  Elysees) 
northward  across  the  Boulevard  de  Beaujon  to 
the  Parc  de  Monceaux.  Each  of  these  Hues  may 
be  prolonged  on  the  southern  bank. 

But  it  would  require  several  pages  of  our 
journal,  and  the  aid  of  an  accurate  plan,  such 
as  is  not  procurable  in  Paris,  to  give  detailed 
particulars  of  the  improvements  even  now 
commenced.  The  only  plan  to  which  we  have 
had  access  at  the  HrRel  de  Villc,  was  not  in 
a state  for  reference;  and  all  that  it  showed 
us  was  a net-work  of  new  streets  contemplated, 
w’hich  would  defy  present  powers  of  descrip- 
tion. A better  plan  is  being  made ; and  there  are 
to  be  seen  iu  some  of  the  principal  open  spaces, 
as  at  the  Madeleine,  the  Boulevard  Mont- 
martre, the  Place  dii  Trane,  and  elsewhere, 
lofty  turrets  of  timber  frame-work,  which  have 
been  erected  for  the  purpose  of  the  triangulatioii. 
The  best  map,  published  only  last  year,  by 
Andriveau-Goujon,  omits  several  new  lines  towards 
the  commencement  of  which  proceedings  have 
just  been  taken,  and  also  some  of  those  which  we 
have  mentioned.  We  are  able  to  make  out,  how- 
ever, that  the  new  Boulevard  SaiutGermain, which, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  is  intended  to  con- 
nect the  Port  aux  Vins  with  the  Rue  St. 
Dominique  St.  Germain  (passing  the  H6tel  dc 
Cluny  and  crossing  the  Boulevard  de  Sebastopol), 
will  be  completed  in  its  eastward  division,  and 
that  it  will  be  prolonged  across  the  river,  under 
the  name  of  the  Boulevard  de  Pile  Louviers  to  the 
Place  of  the  Bastille ; and  that  we  should  have 
mentioned  above,  as  one  of  the  most  important 
lines  on  the  plan,  one  passing  from  the  Boulevard 
des  Capucines  in  face  of  the  Opera,  westerly  across 
part  of  the  site  of  theTheiltre  des  Vaudevilles,  aud 
the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  and  aci'oss  the  Boulevard 
de  Sebastopol,  to  the  new  Square  of  the  Temple.  The 
large  group  of  erections  called  the  Halles  Centrales, 
are  already  connected  by  subways  of  most  expensive 
construction,  with  the  Strasbourg  railway  station 
north,  and  with  the  quays  south ; and  a communica- 
tion of  similar  character  has  been  made  along  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli  to  connect  the  Tuileries  with  the 
Hotel  deVille.  The  pacification  of  the  capital  under 
certain  eventualities,  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
street  improvemeuts  designed,  as  also  with  the 
commanding  positions  chosen  for  the  barracks, 
buildings  which  are  certainly  the  least  satisfactory 
of  the  recent  works  iu  point  of  art.  Progress  in  the 
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iiitrciduction  of  snbwnyB  combined  with  sewerage 
is  being  made  in  Paris.  A considerable  amount  of 
widening  of  streets,  and  rebuilding  of  houses,  is 
already  in  progress  north  and  south  of  the  eastern 
blocks  of  tlic  Halles  up  to  tho  Boulevard  dc  Se* 
bastopol;  additions  are  in  progress  to  the  Halles 
themselves,  involving  the  removal  of  one  substan- 
tial edifice  but  recently  erected,  and  other  street 
improvements  are  to  bo  made  about  the  western 
building,  or  Halle  aux  Bids. 

Opinions  are  not  wanting  that  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  materiel  for  the  provisioning  of  Paris 
in  any  one  quarter,  or  one  which  the  reader  is 
already  aware  is  not  the  geographical  centre,  is  a 
mistake,  and  that  much  carting,  and  carting  back 
again,  might  have  been  saved  by  tho  establish- 
ment of  entrepots  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  if 
not  in  immediate  contiguity  with  the  railway 
stations  themselves.  This  concentration,  the  cha- 
racteristic of  French  authority,  makes,  however, 
evils  as  well  as  the  charms  of  the  capital,  and  we 
arc  inclined  to  agree  with  the  writers  referred  to, 
that  the  habitual  aim  of  such  authority  creates 
some  of  the  evils  now  complained  of  as  attendant 
upon  the  demolitionsj  and  from  the  imputation 
for  which,  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  has  lately 
sought  to  defend  himself  in  an  elaborate  paper 
published  within  the  Last  few  days.  In  that 
document  he  shows  that,  whilst  1,171  houses,  con- 
taining 7,715  tenements,  have  been  demolished  in 
Paris  in  1860,  3,986  hoirses,  coirtaining  22,010 
tenements,  have  been  built.  A vast  increase  had 
already  been  made  in  the  previous  seven  years; 
so  that  the  constructions  at  the  end  of  1860  would 
exceed  those  of  demolitions  in  the  eight  years  by  the 
number  35,550.  Keeping  attention,  however,  to 
tho  past  year,  the  gain  has  been,  in  1860,  2,815 
houses,  or  14,325  tenements.  That  gain  has  been 
manifested  in  tho  quarters  Montmartre,  Batig- 
nolles,  Menilmoutant,  Saint  Laurent,  and  Buttos- 
Cbaumont  more  especially;  whilst  in  those  of  the 
Ivouvre,  the  Temple,  the  Pantheon,  and  the  Elysee, 
no  augmentation  has  taken  place.  It  needs  but 
little  examination  of  Paris  to  see  that  the  reverse 
of  augmentation  must  have  happened;  and,  worse, 
whoever  has  occasion  to  seek  a logement  in  such 
quarters, — say  the  vicinity  of  the  Madeleine, — will 
find  apartments  halved  and  quartered,  and  dark 
passages  formed  by  the  thinnest  of  partitions,  op- 
posed to  all  conditions  of  health,  as  to  English 
notions  of  propriety  and  decency.  The  worst  of 
the  case  is,  that  tho  expensiveness  of  tenements 
seems  to  extend  into  new  quarters,  such  as  those 
of  the  Pantheon,  contemporaneously  with  their 
connection  with  the  heart  of  Paris ; so  that  many 
of  those, — -we  will  not  speak  of  the  ouvrier  class, — 
who  think  a central  situation  desirable  for  their 
avocations,  find  themselves  subjected  to  a loss  of 
accommodation  or  an  increase  of  rent.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  discontent  should  have  been  loudly 
expressed.  With  the  ouvrier  class,  comprising  as 
it  does  so  largo  a number  of  persons  associated 
with  building  operations,  the  pressure  of  the  evil 
has  been  mitigated  by  the  employment  afforded  ; 
though,  again.  It  must  not  be  left  out  of  consi- 
deration that  these  great  works  have  called  artizans 
from  the  country,  thus  operating  in  a manner 
apprehended  by  more  than  one  French  government 
when  public  works,  with  the  object  of  providing 
subsistence,  have  been  talked  of. 

Tho  present  deai-uess  of  logemens  in  Paris, 
which  extends  to  all  other  requirements,  is  attri- 
buted by  the  Prefect  to  extraneous  causes,  such  as 
the  influx  of  strangers  to  a city  now  so  well 
served  by  railways.  It  is,  however,  very  well 
known  to  us  in  England,  that  when  buildings  of 
a costly  character  take  the  place  of  others  very 
inferior,  the  proprietor  must  exact  a larger  return 
in  the  shape  of  rent,  and  that  the  tendency  is  in 
every  case  for  the  tenements  to  be  kept  empty 
until  by  slow  degrees  the  landlord  arrives  at  con- 
viction that  he  cannot  obtain  a certain  sum  for  his 
return,  which  he  had  been  induced  to  fix  at  as 
high  a rate  as  possible.  It  is  inevitable,  therefore 
that  Paris  should  be  passing  through  a great  crisis, 


during  which  opposite  opinions  are  expressed,  not 
so  much  against  the  improvements  in  themselves,  as 
against  the  manner  in  which  they  are  conducted, 
either  too  hurriedly,  or  without  some  provision  for 
tho  incidence  of  that  difficulty  which  is  otherwise 
almost  inevitable  from  being  unboused.  We  under- 
stand the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  to  endeavour  to  show 
tbatthere  is  at  present  a number  of  7o^e!»<?K5  vacant, 
quite  insufficient  to  allow  liberty  of  choice;  but  that 
the  number  available  for  persons  of  small  means 
is  greatly  in  excess  of  those  lately  provided  for  the 
. rich,  and  that  the  submit  too  readily  to  an 

increase  of  price  rather  than  to  the  inconvenience 
of  removal.  He  concludes,  that  for  such  evil  as  is 
real,  the  only  corrective  is  the  energetic  pursu- 
ance of  the  work  of  opening  out  new  quarters,  the 
shortening  of  distances,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  best  means  of  communication,  as  well  as  in 
assuring  cverj'tvhere  facility  in  the  supply  of 
provisions,  or,  in  a word,  he  thinks,  in  march- 
ing resolutely  in  the  way  of  the  amelioration 
and  transformation  of  the  city.  " Sors  dela,” 
he  says,  ''toutest  illusion  et  utopie”  We  have 
ourselves  too  often  recommended  the  improve- 
ment of  the  thoroughfares  of  London,  as 
essential  to  the  object  of  providing  improved 
dwellings,  to  hesitate  in  owt  adhesion  to  great 
part  of  what  is  here  argued.  The  weak  point  in 
the  Prefect’s  report,  and  it  is  well  pointed  out  by 
the  Si'ecle,  is  the  want  of  application  of  one  of  his 
own  principles  to  such  a case  as  that  of  the  Halles. 
The  subject,  however,  is  not  terminated  by  the 
report;  the  dearness  of  the  incorporated  Banlieu 
is  not  referred  to  ; and  it  appears  that  there  is  a 
fund  which  can  bo  placed  at  ^he  disposition  of 
proprietors,  towards  the  object  of  the  erection  of 
workmen’s  dwellings,  of  which  there  has  not 
lately  been  any  account.  Some  of  tho  dwellings 
erected  in  Paris  for  this  class  do  not  seem  to  be 
devoted  to  their  original  destination. 

Treating,  however,  the  Halles  as  a grand  centre 
of  Paris,  most  important  lines  of  street  have  bec-n 
commenced  or  designed  to  radiate  from  them  in 
several  directions.  There  is  the  street  south- 
easterly to  the  adjacent  Place  du  Cbatelet,  and 
that  southward,  ultimately  to  expand  into  a great 
place  to  the  Pont  Ncuf.  There  is  one  north- 
easterly reaching  to  the  angle  formed  by  the 
Boulevards  Sfc.  Martin  and  du  Temple  at  the 
Chateau  d’Eau,  and  which  intersects  other  new 
streets,  besides  the  Boulevard  de  Sebastopol,  in  its 
route.  Running  north  and  south  past  the  Halle 
aux  Blea,  will  be  a line  in  prolongation  of  the 
Rue  du  Louvre  (the  street  which  separates 
the  Louvre  from  tho  church  of  St.  Germain 
I’Auxerrois),  passing  northward  across  the  site  of 
the  Post-office  to  the  Rue  Montmartre,  and  south- 
ward by  a new  bridge  across  the  barrage  of  the 
Seine,  then  close  between  the  Palais  de  I’lnstitut, 
and  the  Hotel  des  Monnaies  to  the  Place  Sfc. 
Germain  des  Pros,  whence  the  line  will  reach  to 
the  station  of  the  Chemin  de  Fer  de  I’Ouest, 
Rive  Gauche.  Let;  ns  add  the  completion  of  tho 
great  line  in  the  east  and  north  of  Paris,  connect- 
ing the  Barribrc  du  Trone  with  the  Strasbourg, 
and  the  Northern  railway  stations,  on  part  of 
which,  the  Boulevard  de  Magenta,  the  buildings 
arc  in  active  progress, — also  the  short  lino  from 
the  Hotel  de  Villc,  by  Notre  Dame,  to  a new 
bridge,  a complete  remodelling  of  tho  district  of 
the  schools  north  of  tho  Pantheon,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  a southern  boirlevard,  or  communica- 
tion between  tho  Pont  d’AusteiTitz  and  the  Ecole 
Militaire,  and  we  have  not  e.xbausted  the  account. 

In  the  art  element  in  these  works,  there  ia 
much  in  which  we  see  with  regret,  that  hurried 
demand  has  interfered  in  details,  with  the 
accomplishment  of  the  highest  character  of  de- 
sign. In  the  magnitude  of  the  street  improve- 
ments, however,  and  their  subserviency  to  the 
primary  objects  and  to  the  effect  of  buildings;  in 
the  prevalence  of  a taste  for  decoration  too  general 
to  remain  unrospoiidcd  to,  if  sometimes  exception- 
ally or  with  a richness  which  recoils  and  reconciles 
the  English  artist  to  his  lower  pitch,  there  is 


enough  in  the  merely  new  or  the  designed  im* 
provements  and  buildings  of  the  French  capital 
to  instruct  and  detain  an  English  architect  for 
weeks  or  months.  In  tho  formation  of  these  new 
routes,  it  is  not  merely  the  work  in  demolition  of 
buildings  in  the  town,  or  the  roadmaking  iind 
planting  in  the  suburbs,  which  will  be  taken  into 
account  by  the  same  sort  of  observer.  The  London 
architect  secs  with  amazement  the  quantity  of 
earthwork  which  is  attacked,  and  wonders  that 
the  prospect  of  return  is  such  as  to  induce  these 
exertions  to  get  an  easy  gradient,  or  a level.  Yet 
the  result  is  generally  successful  in  increased  vahio 
of  sites,  us  in  the  district  of  which  we  have  chiefly 
spoken.  On  the  New  Boulevard  do  I’Etoile, 
ground  now  stands  at  250  francs  tho  square 
metre,  which  formerly  was  of  little  value. 

How  is  it  that,  with  years  of  exertion  for  the 
amelioration  of  London,  and  in  no  unfavourable 
position  contrasted  with  France  as  to  our  art- 
knowledge,  the  progress  of  our  capital  is  such  as 
to  discourage  exertions.  Whilst,  look  at  the  new 
square  before  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
MtHiers,  in  Paris,  open  to  all,  and  on  the  route 
of  the  new  Boulevard, — with  its  marble  balus- 
trades, its  elegant  candelabra  and  vases  ; and 
note  both  the  same  provision,  and  the  appreciation, 
everywhere  in  the  gardens  and  public  places. 

In  private  bouses,  costliness  of  the  furniture 
and  ameiihlements,  planned  or  admirably  fitted  to 
their  positions,  is  astounding.  The  love  of  decora- 
tion is  everywhere  seen ; and  wo  find  a house  in 
Paris,  of  which  the  cost  of  the  small  staircase, 
with  Algerian  or  onyx  marble,  has  been  12,000Z. 
Mere  costliness  in  art  should  go  for  nothing  : but 
tho  instances  in  Paris  showing  the  love  of  art,  as 
well  as  richness  of  eft'ect,  are  numerous,  and  forco 
themselves  on  the  notice. 

We  pause,  not  for  want  of  matter,  but  to  resume 
the  inqiriry  which  we  have  just  opened,  in  another 
number. 


ON  THE  CHURCHES  OF  LE  PUY  EN 
VELAY,  AND  OF  AUVERGNE  * 

In  the  course  of  last  autumn,  after  having  spent 
three  weeks  in  climbing  Swiss  mountains,  I was 
able  to  devote  a few  days  on  my  way  homo  to  a 
district  which,  as  far  as  I bad  been  able  to  gather 
from  books,  appeared  to  contain  a mine  of  interest 
for  the  architect,  not  less  than  for  the  geologist 
and  the  lover  of  natural  scenery.  From  Lyons  I 
went  by  Monistrol  to  Le  Pay,  which  was  the 
grand  object  of  my  tour;  and  from  thence  into 
Auvergne,  and  by  Issoire,  Clermont  Ferraud, 
and  Nevers,  to  Bourges  and  Paris.  1 was  so 
much  struck  by  what  I saw  that,  though  1 am 
well  aware  that  my  visit  was  too  hurried  to  be  at 
all  exhaustive,  I think  I cannot  do  better  than 
give  you  the  rcsidts  of  my  journey,  in  the  trust 
that  what  was  full  of  interest,  novelty,  and  in- 
struction for  myself,  may  be  of  some  use  also  to 
others  who  have  not  yet  been  able  to  make  this 
journey  for  themselves.  The  Gothic  architecture  of 
Velay  and  Auvergne  Is  not,  it  is  true,  to  bo 
compared  to  the  best  work  in  the  north  of  France. 
I am  not,  however,  going  to  tell  you  about  it,  but 
about  an  earlier  style,  which,  as  I hope  to  show, 
has  special  value  as  illustrating,  among  other 
things,  the  way  in  which  French  Gothic  was 
developed  from  Romanesque  and  Byzantine  build- 
ings. And  our  attention  will,  therefore,  be  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  buildings  which  are  either 
Romanesque  or  Romo-Byzantine  in  their  cbarac- 
ter,  or  in  the  period  of  transition  from  these  styles 
to  First  Pointed.  The  complete  Gothic  build- 
ings are  comparatively  few,  and  have  no  special 
value ; and  I shall  probably  not  have  time  to  refer 
to  them  even  in  the  most  cursory  manner. 

Tho  most  convenient  course  will  probably  be  to 
describe  shortly  some  of  the  principal  features  of 
these  buildings;  and  then,  if  I have  succeeded  in 
giving  you  an  accurate  impression  of  their  charac- 
ter, it  will  be  the  more  easy  to  enter  on  some  of 
the  very  interesting  questions  which  they  appear 
to  suggest,  and  on  wTiich  I specially  desire  not  to 
dogmatize;  because  I trust  that  there  are  those 
among  you  who  will  be  able  to  throw  much  light 
on  any  questions  which  may  be  suggested;  and,  if 
necessary,  to  correct  the  conclusions  to  which  I 
may  have  come  too  hastily,  or  from  insufficient 

* Read  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  as  elsewhere  mentioned. 
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knowledge  of  discussions  wliich  have  already  taken 
place. 

I will  begin  with  Lo  Puy. 

On  the  wall  you  will  find  some  photographs 
which  will  show  you  how  eminently  picturesque 
is  the  site  of  this  ancient  capital  of  Velay.  The 
city  is  crowded  up  the  side  of  a volcanic  rock,  one 
cud  of  which  is  crowned  by  the  picturesque  mass 
of  its  Eastern-looking  cathedral.  It  consists  of 
a network  of  narrow  streets,  not  passable  by  car- 
riages, and  reminds  one  forcibly  of  some  such  city 
as  Genoa.  Above  the  rock  on  which  the  cathedral 
is  perched  rises  another,  called  the  Corneille,  on 
which  are  some  old  fortifications,  and  which  has 
just  been  crowned  by  a monstrous  image  of  the 
E.V.  Mary,  made  of  the  metal  of  the  guns  taken 
at  Sebastopol,  and  to  whose  charge  I think  I may 
fairly  lay  much  of  the  imperfection  of  my  account 
of  the  buildings  beneath  her  feet;  for  I had  the 
ill  luck  to  arrive  at  Le  Puy  only  three  days  before 
the  inauguration  of  this  statue,  and  I found  the 
whole  city  so  entirely  occupied  with  preparations 
for  the  fete,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
I examined  the  cathedral  at  all ; and  into  some 
portions  of  it  I was  quite  unable  to  penetrate ; 
whilst  the  only  condition  on  which  I could  obtain 
rooms  at  an  inn  was  that  I should  not  atop  for 
more  than  two  days,  and  should  make  room  for 
some  bishop,  prince,  or  cardinal  (of  whom  there 
were  a legion  on  the  road),  before  the  great  fete 
day.  I had  to  work  very  hard,  therefore,  to  do 
as  much  as  I did;  and  I make  no  doubt  that  a 
more  leisurely  and  uninterrupted  examination 
would  have  enabled  me  to  discover  and  do  much 
more. 

Separated  from  the  great  volcanic  rocks  I have 
already  mentioned  by  one  or  two  furlongs  only,  is 
the  smaller  but  even  more  striking  rock  called  the 
Aiguille  de  St.  Michel,  and  crowned  with  a little 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  archangel.  It  rises  in 
the  most  abrupt  and  precipitous  manner  to  a height 
of  about  265  feet.  The  distant  background  in- 
cludes a series  of  truncated  conical  hills,  evidently 
ancient  volcanoes;  and  from  almost  every  point 
of  view  a landscape  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
extensive  description  is  seen.  Nor  have  1 often 
enjoyed  a more  charming  ride  than  that  w'hicb, 
for  the  last  twenty  raQes  into  Le  Puy,  on  the  road 
from  St.  Etienue,  made  me  generally  acquainted 
with  the  remarkable  physical  formation  of  this 
mountain  district,  and  was  in  all  ways  most  beau- 
tiful; just  when,  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles 
before  I reached  the  city,  I first  saw  the  “ Angelic” 
church,  as  it  is  styled,  standing  up  boldly  ou  its 
rock,  the  centre  of  an  almost  matchless  landscape. 

The  story  of  its  claim  to  this  style  of  “Angelic” 
is  this  : Bishop  Erodius,  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century,  ou  being  made  first  bishop  of  Le  Puy, 
wished  to  construct  a church.  The  Virgin,  who 
had  before  shown  to  St.  George  the  place  where 
she  wished  one  to  he  built,  appeared  to  a sick 
woman  on  the  mount  surrounded  by  a crowd  of 
.angels,  and  desired  her  to  tell  Erodius  to  proceed 
at  once  with  his  work.  After  much  prayer  he 
went  to  Rome,  and  the  Pope  sent  back  with  him 
an  architect  and  senator  named  Sentaire,  under 
whose  auspices  the  church  was  soon  built,  and 
whose  tombstone  is  still  to  he  seen  near  the  tran- 
sept-door. Erodius  and  Sentaire  then  started  for 
Rome  again;  but,  on  the  way,  met  two  old  men, 
who  gave  them  two  boxes  of  relics,  and  desired 
them  to  return  to  Le  Puy;  saying,  that  as  soon  as 
they  arrived  with  the  relics  before  the  church  the 
door  would  open,  the  bells  would  ring  of  them- 
selves, and  the  whole  interior  would  be  bright 
with  torches  and  candles,  and  they  should  hear 
divine  melodies,  and  smell  the  sweet  perfume  of 
the  heavenly  oil  which  had  served  for  the  conse- 
' cratiou  of  the  church  by  the  angels.  Everything 
happened  jnst  as  had  been  foretold,  and  Erodius 
felt  it  unnecessary  again  to  consecrate  his  church, 
which  from  that  time  to  the  present  day  has  been 
' called  the  “ Angelic  ” church.  No  doubt  you  all 
. know  how  curious  a parallel  to  this  legeud  the 
I history  of  our  own  abbey  of  St.  Peter  at  Westmin- 
ster affords.  But,  in  searching  for  information 
I about  the  churches  of  Auvergne,  I came  upon  a 
continuation  of  the  Le  Puy  legend,  to  which  the 
Westminster  story  bears  no  likeness.  The  legend 
I tells  how  that,  when  the  “seraphic  Basilica”  of 
- Le  Pay  had  been  thus  dedicated,  St.  Anne  de- 
c scentlcd  from  heaven  to  visit  the  palace  of  her 
daughter : content  with  this  human  work,  she 
;•  seized  the  hammer  of  the  master  mason,  and 
■i  taking  wing  descended  on  the  summit  of  a hill, 

: and  turning  towards  Auvergne,  which  to  her  mind 
offered  no  church  worthy  of  the  queen  of  heaven, 

1:  she  throw  the  hammer,  saying,  as  she  threw  it, 

“ On  the  place  were  the  hammer  falls  a church 
h shall  rise.”  The  hammer  fell  on  the  right  bank  of 
li  the  AUicr,  and  immediately  there  rose  from  the 


soil,  like  a flower,  the  church  of  Les  Chases,  which 
was  dedicated  forthwith  to  St.  Mary.  The  moral 
of  the  legend  seems  to  be,  first,  that  architects  arc 
not  always  wanted,  and  second,  that  as  it  is  cer- 
tain Lcs  Chases  was  not  a Gothic  church,  it  may 
be  argued  by  any  one  hard  up  for  an  argument 
against  Gothic,  that  St.  Anne  and  the  angels  evi- 
dently had  no  sympathy  with  the  style. 

Let  u3  now  leave  legends,  and  direct  oui‘  atten- 
tion to  the  ground-plan  of  the  cathedral,  its 
architects  Iiavo  contrived  to  cover,  in  an  ingenious 
manner,  the  whole  of  the  summit  of  the  rock  on 
which  it  stands.  It  consists,  as  you  see,  of  a nave 
with  aisles,  transepts,  a choir,  and  choir  aisles,  and 
a steeple  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  choir  aisle. 
To  the  south  of  the  cathedral  is  the  modern  bishop’s 
palace,  whilst  to  the  north  arc  the  cloisters,  two 
grand  halls,  and  some  ruins;  and  to  the  north-east 
a chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  and  other  buildings. 
There  arc  entrances  into  the  east  walls  of  each  of 
the  transepts;  but  these  were  rather  intended,  I 
suppose,  for  the  exit  tliau  for  the  entrance  of  the 
people ; and  the  mode  in  which  they  were  admitted 
forms  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the 
whole  scheme.  I said  that  the  church  was  built 
on  a rock,  and  on  the  western  face  the  slope  up  to 
it,  forming  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city, 
is  so  steep  as  to  consist  alternately  of  steps  and  in- 
clines ; until,  at  a short  distance  iu  advance  of  the 
west  front,  where  it  is  changed  to  an  almost  inter- 
minable flight  of  steps.  The  grand  west  entrance  is 
an  open  porch,  like  an  enormous  crypt,  beneatli  the 
three  western  hays  of  the  nave  and  its  aisles.  The 
steps  fonuerly  rose  in  a straight  line  until  they 
came  up  in  the  very  centre  of  the  church  in  the 
fifth  bay  of  the  nave,  and  in  front  of  the  rood-loft 
and  of  the  miracle-working  image  of  the  Virgin, 
which,  brought  from  the  East  and  given  to  the 
church  by  St.  Louis,  was,  until  Its  destruction  in 
A.D.  1789,  the  greatest  attraction  for  pilgrims  in 
France.*  This  singular  entrance,  and  the  mode 
of  exit  by  the  eastern  doors  of  the  transepts,  gave 
rise  to  an  old  saying,  that  “in  Notre  Dame  du 
Puy  one  entered  by  the  navel  and  went  out  by  the 
ears.” ! Unfortunately,  however,  tile  central  en- 
trance has  been  diverted;  and,  after  ascending 
102  steps  and  arriving  at  the  Golden  Gate,  as  it 
was  called,  the  passage  branches  right  and  left; 
to  the  left  ascending  into  the  cloister,  and  to  the 
right  winding  round  the  south  side  of  the  church, 
until  the  135th  step  lands  the  weary  pilgrim  in 
the  south  aisle,  near  the  transept.  This,  then,  is 
the  general  scheme  of  this  most  singular  church. 
Let  me  now  go  on  to  describe  it  in  detail,  begin- 
ning with  the  oldest  portion.  This  I have  marked 
on  ray  plan  by  tbe  brown  tint,  and  it  comprises  the 
choir,  the  h-ansepts,  and  “ crossing,”  and  the  two 
easternmostbaysofthenave.  Thechoiriscompletely 
modernized,  and  I am  unable  to  say  whether  any 
portion  of  the  internal  arrangement  Is  old.  Vou 
will  observe  that  it  presents  the  peculiarity  of  a 
square  exterior  and  a circular  interior.  This  is  a 
not  uncommon  arrangement  in  the  earliest  Italian 
examples  of  the  apse,  as  at  St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  and 
elsewhere.  The  arches  opening  into  the  choir 
aisles  are  old,  and  I believe  that  wo  m.ay  venture 
to  say  that  the  original  plan  must  have  been  very 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  tbe  church  of  St.  Martin 
at  Lyons,  in  which  the  choir  aisles  are  shorter 
than  the  choir,  and  all  are  terminated  with  apses. 

I shall  have  other  occasion  to  point  out  that,  at 
a later  date,  tbe  architects  of  St.  Martin’s  and  of 
Le  Puy  must  have  been  the  same.  The  date  of  the 
foundation  of  the  first  is  some  time  in  tbe  ninth 
century,  and  it  was  carried  on  until  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century;  but  the  apse  and  capitals  of  the 
columns  of  the  crossing  (for  the  columns 
themselves  are  Roman)  cannot,  I think,  he 
later  than  about  A.D.  950  to  A.D.  1000,  which 
latter  would,  I think,  be  the  date  generally  ac- 
cepted for  this  portion  of  the  work  at  Le  Piiy.  To 
proceed  with  my  notice.  The  crossing  is  sur- 
mounted by  a quasi  dome,  carried  up  as  an  octa- 
gonal lantern,  much  of  which  has  been  modernized 
in  restorations,  and  much  is  quite  new,  though 
the  universality  of  tbe  raised  central  lantern  in 
the  churches  of  the  district  makes  it  probable 
that  it  is  to  some  extent  a proper  restoration.f 
The  transepts  are  covered  with  barrel  vaults,  with 
transverse  ribs  of  a square  section  below  them : 
the  small  apses  in  their  end  walls  have  semi- 
domes,  and  the  tribunes  which  cross  them  are 


As  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  Notre  Dame  du  Puy 
this  may  suffice,  fn  Amiens  cathedral,  until  A.D.  1820, 
there  existed  a series  of  pictures  griven  by  the  Confretie  of 
Notre  Dame  du  Puy.”  A similar  conlK-rie  existed  at 
Limoges. 

I At  present  the  interior  of  the  lantern  is  covered  with 
a domical  roof;  but  an  illustration  in  the  " Dictionnaire 
Encyclopudique  “ shows  it  finished  with  a low-pitched 
tiled  roof,  and  without  any  of  the  inlaid  mosaic  which  is 
now  seen  on  it. 


groined  with  quadripartite  vaults  without  ribs. 
The  whole  of  the  nave  is  covered  in  the  same 
way  as  the  crossing,  each  bay  being  divided  from 
the  next  by  bold  tr-ansverse  arches,  and  having  a 
quasi  dome  supported  by  arches  across  the  angles 
of  each  compartment;  and  all  of  them,  in  truth, 
being,  not  domes,  but  eight-sided  pointed  vaults, 
springing  from  the  octagonal  bases  thus  contrived. 
Ihere  are  no  pendtriitives,  properly  so  called  ; and 
the  construction  is,  I should  say.  Unit  of  men  who 
desired  to  erect  domes,  but  Lad  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  the  way  in  which  they  were  con- 
structed in  the  East.  Or,  to  take  a more  favour- 
able and  perhaps  juster  view,  of  men  who,  desiring 
to  give  a small  building  the  greatest  possible 
effect  of  space,  to  roof  it  with  stone,  not  know- 
ing anything  yet  about  flying  buttresses,  and  to 
light  it  from  a clerestory,  actually  solved  all  these 
points  in  a successful  way.  'Where  this  kind  of 
roof  was  first  attempted  I am  quite  unable  to 
say  : certainly  the  central  lantern  at  Auray  is  so 
identical  in  character  with  some  of  those  at  Lo 
Puy,  that  the  same  workmen  must  have  executed 
both;  but, looking  to  the  fact  that  there  seems  to 
be  no  other  example  in  the  same  district,  whereas 
at  Lo  Puy  everything  was  more  or  less  roofed  on 
the  same  principle,  I think  we  may  safely  say  that 
it  was  there  first  used.  The  second  portion  of  the 
cathedral  at  Le  Puy  consisted  of  the  third  and 
fourth  bays  of  the  nave,  and  the  third  portion  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  bays.  In  ray  plan  1 have  co- 
loured the  earliest  work  brown  (date,  from  980  to 
1030);  the  next  grey  (1030  to  llOQ);  the  next 
red  (1100  to  1200);  and  the  later  works  buff. 
Portions  of  the  building  added  since  the  sixteenth 
century  are  coloured  light  blue.  The  division  of 
tlie  building  into  work  done  at  various  epochs  is 
beyoud  question,  though  tliere  may  be  much  ques- 
tion as  to  tbo  d.ites  1 assign.  The  latest  portion 
is  of  Early  Pointed  character,  and  not  later  in 
date  than  clrc.a  A.D.  1180  to  1200;  and  it  was  at 
the  same  time  that  this  was  erected  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  enormous  substructure  form- 
ing the  porch  was  nl.^o  undertaken.  Tlio  aisles 
throughout  the  clmrcli  are  vaulted  with  quadri- 
partite vaults,  the  three  western  bays  alone 
having  ribs.  In  the  two  western  bays  we  see 
engaged  shafts,  both  in  the  front  and  above  it  in 
the  nave;  hut  the  rest  of  the  piers  are  of  the 
simplest  plan,  large  and  cruciform  in  their  sec- 
tion, save  at  the  crossing,  where  the  arches  are 
carried  on  coupled  or  det.ached  shafts.  There  is 
much  elaborate  sculpture  introduced  in  the  capi- 
tals of  the  pilasters  and  columns  of  the  nave,  but 
it  is  nowhere  of  any  very  high  merit,  and  so  in- 
ferior in  delicacy  and  beauty  to  tbe  sculpture  of 
the  same  ago  to  be  seen  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone,  that  I should  attribute  it  to  a u.ativo 
school  of  sculptors  acquainted  probably  with  none 
but  inferior  Roinau  sculpture,  from  which  they 
endeavoured  to  develop  a style  for  themselves. 
A clerestory  of  wide  and  rude  round-headed  win- 
dows, one  in  each  compartment,  lights  the  sur- 
faces of  the  domes  in  a very  effective  manner. 
The  arches  across  the  nave  are  very  bold,  and 
above  them  an  opening  is  pierced  under  each  of 
the  cupolas.  As  is  generally  the  case,  however, 
iu  churches  covered  iu  this  way,  very  little  is 
seen  of  the  real  vault  in  any  general  view  of  the 
church ; those  transverse  arches,  with  the  quasi 
pendentlves  above  them,  only  being  seen.  These 
pendentives  arc  true  semi-domes,  constructed  in 
alternate  courses  of  dark  and  light  stone,  and  the 
difference  between  their  plan  and  tbe  square  angle 
on  which  they  are  placed  is  skilfully  concealed  by 
detached  shafts  with  capitals  placed  under  them. 

I think  you  will  agree  with  me,  when  you  ex- 
amine my  sketch  of  this  interior,  that,  considering 
its  early  date  (no  part  probably  later  than  circa 
A-D.  1150  or  1180),  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
grander  or  more  nervous  scheme,  or  one  which, 
with  such  small  dimensions,  conveys  nevertheless 
so  great  an  impression  of  size  and  importance. 

The  choir  aisles  were  altered  at  various  times. 
That  on  the  south  has  been  rebuilt  in  Second- 
Pointed  of  poor  character,  and  is  now  a mere 
passage-way  to  the  modern  sacristy;  and  that  on 
the  north  was  probably  interfered  with  not  very 
long  after  its  first  construction,  when  the  great 
steeple,  which  now  abuts  upon  it,  was  commenced. 
M.  Mcriraec,*  in  his  very  interesting  description 
of  the  church,  suggests  that  the  base  of  the  tower 
was  originally  a baptistery ; but  I see  no  reason 
whatever  for  this  suggestion ; and  it  is  irapoasiblo 
to  doubt,  when  one  carefully  examines  tbe  whole 
design,  that,  though  the  steeple  was  long  in  build- 
ing, the  main  feature  iu  its  design  was  from  the 
first  just  what  wo  now  see  it  to  be.  Moreover, 
the  chapel  of  S.  Jean,  close  by,  is  said  to  have 


* Notes  d’an  Voyage  en  Auvergne,  p.  226. 
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been  the  baptistery  for  the  whole  city  until  within 
the  last  sixty  years.  You  will  see  from  iny  ele- 
vations that  the  design  is  very  bizarre  and  un- 
usual. It  consists  of  a long  series,  of  no  less  than 
nine  stages  on  the  exterior,  and  it  diminishes 
rapidly  in  diameter,  and  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
more  curious  than  pleasing.  If  you  look  at  the 
ground-plan,  you  will  see  that  its  construction  is 
most  remarkable.  The  internal  diameter  of  the 
tower  at  the  base  is  2-1'  feet  6 inches ; but  this  is  re- 
duced to  only  12  feet  by  four  detached  piers,  1 foot 
i0|-  inches  square.  These  piers  are  carried  up  from 
tile  base  to  the  very  summit,  detached  in  the 
three  lower  stages,  and  forming  part  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  in  the  portion  above.  The  highest 
stage  of  the  steeple,  12  feet  in  internal,  and  16 
feet  in  external,  diameter,  is  therefore  as  nearly 
as  possible  carried  upon  these  four  piers;  and  the 
rapid  decrease  in  the  e.xterual  dimensions,  from 
36  feet  to  16  feet,  was  only  rendered  possible  by 
this  very  ingenious  mode  of  construction.  So 
far  as  I know,  there  is  only  one  other  ex- 
ample of  the  same  scheme,  namely,  in  the  steeple 
of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Ktiennc,  at  Limoges. 
Here,  however,  the  base  is  the  only  portiou  re- 
maining of  the  original  work,  and  the  columns 
are  cylindrical  in  place  of  being  square;  but  it  is 
evident,  that  the  intention  was  the  same  as  at 
Le  Puy.  The  steeple  at  Limoges  is  probably  the 
lirst  ill  point  of  date.  M.  A'iollct-le-lluc  dates  it 
at  about  A.D.1050;  but  the  Abbe  Arbellot,  in  a 
learned  paper  on  the  cathedral  in  the  “ Bulletin 
of  the  Socic.tc  Archcologiquc  du  liimousin,”  main- 
tains that  it  was  certainly  built  before  A.D.  1012, 
where  the  Bishop  Arnaud  de  Pm-igueux,  after 


and  services  held  on  the  feasts  of  the  Inven- 
tion and  Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  and  on  the 
feasts  of  SS.  Andrew  and  Eustachius.  It  was 
also  called  Cmmeterium,  being  used  for  the  burials 
of  the  clergy,  and  is  now  called  the  chapel  “des 
Morts.”  On  the  end  wall  are  still  to  be  seen  re- 
mains of  a painting  of  the  Crucifixion,  with  many 
prophets  and  angels,  St.  Mary  and  St.  John,  the 
sun  and  moon,  Ac.  In  the  northern  gable  of  this 
building  is  a fine  cylindrical  chimney,  built  in 
alternate  courses  of  dark  and  light  stone,  and  of 
the  same  date  as  the  hall.  M.  Yiollet-le-Duc  gives 
a drawing  of  the  fire-place,  which  is  of  a not  un- 
usual early  type,  the  head  projecting  considerably 
on  a semi-circular  plan.  At  the  north  end  of 
the  Salle  is  a passage  leading  to  the  cloister, 
and  there  along  the  whole  northern  boundary 
once  stood  a vast  range  of  buildings  called  the 
Maitrise.  Nothing  now  remain.s  of  this  save  its 
undercroft,  which  was  spanned  by  bold  pointed 
arches  of  stone,  on  which  the  wooden  floor  rested. 
The  Maitrise  was  pulled  down  a few  years  since; 
and,  not  long  before,  I find  that  a tower  close  by 
it,  called  the  Tour  de  St.  Mayol,  was  also  de- 
stroyed.* It  seems  to  have  served  as  part  of  the 
fortification  of  the  church,  which  was  akso  attended 
to  in  an  alteration  of  the  building  on  the  east  side 
of  the  cloister  in  the  fourteenth  century.  This 
building  contained,  below,  ahall,  on  a level  with 
the  church,  which  was  the  chapel  of  the  holy 
relics  : above  was  the  Salle  dcs  Etats  du  Velay, 


redoutd  prince  Louis  Onze,  toy  de  France, 
lequel  du  diet  Pape  obtint  grande  louangc  et 
avoir,  ce  que  il  employa  eu  divers  famous  et 
moyens  en  aulmoines,  et  a la  decoration  de  cetto 
saincte  eglise  du  Puy.”  The  picture  has  very 
considerable  merit.  Its  detail  is  a mixture  of 
Renaissance  and  Gothic  ; and  the  Gothic  portion, 
as,  for  instance,  the  chair  on  which  one  of  the 
figures  sits,  is  not  Italian ; and  I should  be  in- 
clined to  suppose  that  it  was  the  work,  therefore, 
of  a Prcuch  artist. 

The  external  side  elevation  of  the  church  is  best 
seen  from  the  cloister;  and,  with  a few  words 
upon  this,  we  will  leave  this  portion  of  the 
building.  Here,  even  more  clearly  than  inside, 
the  division  of  the  building  into  work  of  diflerent 
epochs  is  seen.  The  two  bays  nearest  tbe 
coping  have  large  coupled  windows  in  the  aisle; 
with  particoloured  voussoirs  and  saints’  shafts. 
The  clerestory  is  very  peculiar  in  its  treatment, 
and,  undoubtedly,  very  effective  ; the  windows 
are  of  one  light  in  each  bay  and  round-headed, 
and  on  each  side  of  them  above  the  springing 
there  is  a recess  in  the  wall,  in  the  centre  of 
which  a detached  shaft  is  placed  to  carry  the 
cornice.  A similar  recess  and  a smaller  shaft  oc-- 
cur  immediately  over  the  arch  of  the  windows, 
and  the  window  arch  being  built  of  alternately 
dark  and  light  stone,  and  all  the  panels  being 
filled  in  with  geometrical  patterns  composed  in  the 
same  way,  an  extremely  rich  effect  is  obtained. 


assisting  at  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Gerald,  at 
Poitiers,  accompanied  him  to  Limoges,  and  put 


and  my  sketch  of  tbe  interior  shows  both  these  in  Recesses  of  the  same  kind  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
their  present  state  thrown  into  one  room.  Above  | walls  occur  all  along  the  eastern  face  of  thetransept 
those  again  was  an  open  space  under  the  roof,  pro- ' at  Le  Puy,  and  between  the  clerestory  windows  of 
tccted  on  the  side  towards  the  town  by  a magnifi- 1 Notre  Dame  du  Port,  Clermont,  St.  Paul,  Issoirc, 


the  cords  of  the  bells  into  his  hands.  The  lower 
part  of  the  steeple  at  Le  Puy,  may,  I think,  safely 
be  referred  to  the  end  of  tbe  eleventh  century,  and 
its  completion  to  the  end  of  tbe  twelfth  century, 
whilst  the  planning  appears  to  me  to  be  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  a Byzantine  artist,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  piers  being  almost  identical  with 
that  of  the  main  piers  under  the  domes  at 
St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  and  St.  Front’s,  Perigueux. 

The  arrangement  of  the  belfry  stage,  with  its 
gable  on  each  face,  is  very  noteworthy,  and  is, 
perhaps,  oue  of  the  earliest  examples  of  a type 
which  was  developed  afterw.ards  into  the  well- 
known  arrangement  of  the  belfry  of  the  south- 
west tower  at  Chartres  ; and  this  combined  with 
the  infiueucc  of  the  churches  of  the  Rhine  into 
almost  all  8ubse([uent  modifications  of  the  spire, 
with  its  gabled  spire  lights.  One  of  the  windows 
under  this  pediment  is  planned  in  a most  in- 
genious manner,  presenting  externally  a semi- 
dome  pierced  by  two  pointed  arches.  Another 
window  is  pierced  with  a trefoil  head,  the  diameter 
of  whicli  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  light  it 
surmounts.  This  is  a favourite  form  of  cusping 
throughout  this  district,  and  I have  collected  on 
one  sheet  several  examples  of  it.  1 have  seen  it 
in  Lyons,  at  Vienne,  often  at  Le  Puy,  at  Brioude, 
at  Notre  Dame  du  Port,  Clermont,  and  in  the  south 
poi’ch  at  Bangor,  and  there  can,  I think,  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  somewhat  Eastern  in  its  origin, 
and  analogous  to  the  horseshoe  form  of  arch. 

The  cloister  on  the  north  side  of  the  church  aj)- 
pcars  to  be  in  part  co-eval  with  the  earliest,  or, 
perhaps,  the  second  portion  of  the  fabric,  and  in 
part  with  the  later  additions  to  it.*  It  consists  of 
a simple  arcade  of  round  arches,  on  rather  solid 
piers,  with  a detached  shaft  on  each  face.  The 
capitals  are  all  richly  sculptured,  some  with 
figures,  some  with  foliage,  and  I have  here  illus- 
trations of  some  of  the  latter.  The  spandrils  of 
the  arches  are  filled  in  with  a reticulation  of 
coloured  stones : above  the  arches  runs  a band  of 
similar  ornament,  and  above  this  again  a carved 
cornice,  which  in  the  later  part  of  the  cloister 
forms  a sort  of  frieze.  In  this  portion  the  arches 
have  sculptured  key-stones,  a peculiarity  which  I 
hardly  remember  to  have  met  with  before  in  work 
of  the  same  date.  On  the  south  side  there  is  one 
spiral  and  two  lluted  shafts : all  the  rest  are  cir- 
cular, but  noticeable  for  their  very  consider- 
able entasis.  The  groining  is  all  quadripartite, 
without  ribs,  and  executed  with  rough  stones  set 
in  concrete,  on  a centering  of  boards.  The 
cloister  was,  as  you  see,  surrounded  oii  all  sides 
by  buildings.  On  the  south  is  the  cathedral.  On 
the  east,  and  opening  to  the  cloister  by  an 
arcade  of  open  arches,  is  a large  hall,  with 
a pointed  barrel  vault.  This  was  originally 
called  the  choir  of  St.  Audre%v,  and  in  it 
masses  in  commemoration  of  the  dead  were  said. 


cent  overhangiugbattlemeut  audmachicoulation  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  quite  open  on  the  side 
towards  the  cloister,  save  for  the  stone  pieces  sup- 
porting the  roof.  My  drawing  shows  the  peculiar 
arrangement  of  tbe  machicoulis,  which  are  some 
of  tbe  finest  I have  ever  seen,  and  project  from 


and  commonly  in  Auvergne.  But,  ns  far  as  I can 
judge  from  the  portion  of  the  cathedral  in  which  it 
occurs,  and  from  the  early  and  simple  character  of 
the  work  itself,  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is 
earlier  here  than  in  any  of  tbe  other  examples. 
It  would  be  of  great  interest  to  have  some 


the  buttresses  as  well  as  from  the  w'alls.  The  ! more  positive  evidence  on  this  and  other  slmiln 
only  access  to  this  stage  of  the  building  seems  to  ' questions  of  date.  But,  so  far  as  I have  been  able 
have  been  from  the  roof  of  the  cathedral.f  Le  j to  discover, thereisnosnchevidence,andweareleft 


Puy  was  in  the  first  instance  selected  as  a site 
for  tbe  cathedral  because  it  aflbrded  so  secure  a 
refuge  from  attack;  and  in  later  days  it  seems  to 
have  been  no  less  necessary  to  provide  against 
danger;  for  among  other  enemies  the  lords  of 
Poliguac,  a magnificent  castle  visible  from  the 
steeple  of  the  cathedral,  and  only  some  five  miles 
distant,  were  the  roost  conspicuous,  ns  they  were 
also  the  most  powerful.  M.Viollcc-le-Duc  supposes, 
indeed,  that  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  was  meant 
in  part  for  defence;  but  I see  no  evidence  of  this, 
and  possibly  he  had  in  his  mind  the  destroyed 
tower  of  St.  Jlayol,  which,  as  well  as  tbe  double 
wall  of  enceinte  which  formerly  surrounded  the 
whole  cathedral,  was  no  doubt  a purely  military 
construction.  Fortified  churches  are  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  this  part  of  Franco.  At  Brioude  is 
a painting  showing  the  church  entirely  surrounded 
by  a crenellated  and  turreted  wall  iu  1636;  and 
Froyat,  near  Clermont,  and  the  abbey  church  of 
Meuat,  also  in  Auvergne,  still  retain  provisions 
for  defence.  The  Salle  des  Etats  contained  for- 
merly the  archives  of  Velay,  and  in  removing 
them  a few  years  since  (about  1850)  portions  of  a 
hanging  of  blue  wool  semce  wx^fienrs-de-lyst  and 
adorned  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  Jean  de 
Bourbon,  Bishop  of  Le  Puy,  from  A.l).  1443 
to  A.D.  1485,  were  found.  At  the  same 
time  a curious  painting  on  the  east  wall  of  the 
lower  chamber  was  discovered  under  the  white- 
wash. It  represents  four  liberal  sciences — Gram- 
mar, Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  Music— as  females, 
seated,  with  ancient  worthies  at  their  feet.  Pris- 
cian  sits  below  Grammar,  writing,  and  two  boys 
with  open  hooks  on  her  other  side.  Logic  bolds 
a lizard  in  one  hand  and  a scorpion  in  the  other, 
and  Aristotle  is  arguing  below ; the  inscription 
below  is  “ Me  sine  doc  tores,  frustra  coluerc  sorores,” 
aud  each  figure  has  a corresponding  leonine  verse 
. TILAf.nnr*  IinLlsi  n file  in  lier 


* M.  Viollet-le-Duc  considers  the  earliest  part  of  the 
cloister  to  date  from  the  tenth  century:  M.  Mdrimee 
thinks  the  eleventh  ceutury  more  likely. 


left  hand,  and  Cicero  sits  at  her  feet.  Music 
plays  an  organ;  whilst  Tubal,  with  two  hammers, 
plays  upon  an  anvil. 

There  used,  according  to  the  “ Chronique  de  Me- 
dicis,”  to  be  a second  painting  berc,  with  figures  of 
young  demoiselles  gorgeously  clothed ; and  from 
the  same  chronicle  it  appears  that  Messiro  Pierre 
Odin,  official  of  the  Bishop  Jean  de  Bourbon,  who 
died  in  1502,  presented  both.  “ II  cstait  si  grant 
orateur  que  par  son  mellifcre  et  suaviloqueut  lan- 
gage,  fust  commis  plusieurs  fois  estre  ambassadeur 
devers  le  Pape  it  la  requette  de  triis  excellent  et 


* It  wasstandine  in  A.D.  1839,  but  1 have  been  unable 
to  find  any  drawing  of  it : it  is  described  as  an  erection  of 
the  eleventh  century,  battlemeiited,  but  without  machi- 
coulis. 

+ Merimee,  Voyage  en  Auvergne,  p.  232. 


doubt,  therefore,  whetlier  the  architecture  of 
Velay  came  from  Auvergne,  or  whether  tbe  reverse 
was  the  case  ; as  also  whether  this  external  deco- 
ration of  the  fabric  is  coeval  with  its  first  erection 
or  is  a subsequent  addition.  The  two  central  com- 
partments of  the  nave  have  circular  windows 
(16  feet  in  diameter)  to  light  the  aisle  and  round- 
headed  windows  in  the  clerestory;  and  between 
the  arches  of  the  windows  are  small  arched  re- 
cesses. In  the  two  western  bays  the  clerestory  is 
similar,  save  that  the  intermediate  sunk  arch  is 
omitted.  In  both  the  voussoirs  are  counter- 
changed,  and  the  wall  from  the  springing  up  to 
the  eaves  coursed.  The  transept  gables  are  only 
noticeable  for  tbe  courses  of  inlaid  patterns  with 
which  they  are  enriched.  All  these  patterns  are 
formed  with  white  stone  and  lava;  the  latter, 
indeed,  forms  the  whole  ground  of  the  walls,  aud 
varies  in  colour  from  a greenish  grey  to  black,  and 
the  patterns  arc  formed  with  the  darkest  lava  and 
stone.  The  cloister  is  similarly  inlaid  above  the 
arches,  but  it  has  almost  all  been  restored  in  a 
most  injudicious  manner.  They  have  aud 

rilled,  (I  believe  that  is  the  technical  phrase  for  one 
of  tbe  most  abominable  of  inventions,  is  it  not?) 
an  enormous  red  mortar  joint  between  all  the 
stones;*  and,  wherever  this  has  been  done,  tbe 
diaper  appears  to  be  formed  with  a chequer  of 
black  and  red.  Wherever  the  cloister  has  not 
been  retouched,  the  diaper  is  black  and  white. 

I have  left  almost  until  the  last  that  which  is, 
after  all,  tbe  ci-owning  wonder  of  this  singular 
church — the  western  porch.  I have  already  re- 
ferred to  its  position  and  plan.  The  majesty,  I 
may  say  the  awfulness,  of  this  entrance  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated.  It  owes  little  to  delicate  detail 
or  cnricbmeut  of  any  kind;  for,  though  these  have 
been,  they  arc  no  longer ; and  it  is  the  gloom  and 
darkness,  tbe  simple  nervous  form  of  arch  and 
pier,  the  long  flight  of  steps  lost  in  obscurity,  and 
crowded  constantly  (when  I saw  them),  with  a 
throng  of  worshippers,  which  constitute  the 
strange  charm  of  this  strangest  of  entrances.  I 
told  you  that  in  tbe  nave  the  two  western  bays 
of  the  aisle  alone  had  groining  ribs:  iu  the  porch 
below  it  is  only  in  the  western  bay  that  they 
are  used,  and  this  affords  interesting  evidence 
of  the  very  gradual  yet  regular  development  of 
our  art.  The  spaces  below  the  aisles,  in  the  third 
bay  from  the  west,  form  chapels,  that  on  tbe 
right  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  and  that  on  the 
left  to  St.  Giles.  Before  the  last  extension  of 
the  building,  you  will  observe,  that  these  chapels 


* M Mallay,  of  Clermont,  says  tliat  the  mosaic  work 
of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  du  Port,  Clermont,  was  all 
set  ill  red  mortar. 
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were  at  the  extreme  west  end.  They  Lave  western 
doorwftjs,  and  these  still  retain  the  wooden 
doors.  Each  of  these  doors  was  of  four  divisions 
in  height ; and,  as  you  will  see  from  the  drawing 
which  I exhibit,  covered  with  subjects  carved  in 
low  relief.  They  are  executed  either  iu  cedar 
or  deal  (I  am  uncertain  which,  for  they  are 
covered  with  paint),  aud  the  subjects,  inscrip- 
tions, and  borders  are  all  obtained  simply  by 
sinking  the  ground  3-16tlis  of  an  inch.  The 
figures  are  all,  of  course,  only  in  outline,  but  it 
is  still  evident  that  they  were  carefully  painted 
with  draperies,  ic.,  so  as  to  be  thoroughly  distinct. 
There  is  some  appearance  of  the  ground  having 
been  painted  with  broad  horizontal  bands  of 
colour,  but  the  traces  are  so  indistinct  that  it 
is  difficult  to  speak  positively.  The  doors  are  bung 
folding,  and  those  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Giles  contain 
subjects  from  the  early  life  of  our  Lord,  whilst 
those  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Martin  contain  subjects 
from  His  Passion.  The  meeting  rail  in  the  former 
fortunately  contains  an  inscription  of  extreme 
value:— “Gaulfredus:  meFClT:  PETRUS  EPI;” 
after  which  some  letters  are  lost.  If  my  reading 
of  the  last  letter  but  one  as  P is  correct,  I think 
it  leads  to  a most  important  inference.  No  one 
who  looks  at  the  design  of  these  gates  can  doubt 
that  they  arc  thoroughly  Eastern  in  their  cha- 
racter : and  upon  searching  for  the  list  of  bishops 
of  Le  Puy  since  my  return,  I was  delighted  to 
find  that  the  first  bishop  of  the  name  of  Peter 
was  consecrated  at  Ravenna  by  Leo  IX.  in 
A.D.  10-13,  aud  died  at  Genoa  A.D.  1053,  as  he 
returned  from  the  Holy  Land.  Gates  of  the  same 
description  are  said  to  exist  in  the  churches  of 
Chiimalieres,  and  of  Lavoute-Chilhac,*  in  the 
same  district ; whilst  other  evidence  of  intercourse 
with  the  East  is  afibrded  by  fragments  of  tissues 
preserved  at  Moneslier,  at  Pebrac,  and  at  Lavofite- 
Chilhac.  These  tissues  are  all  extremely  Eastern 
in  their  character,  and  very  similar  to  the  famous 
cope  at  Chinon,  aud  to  the  Le  Mum  tissue,  both 
of  which  are  described  by  M.  du  Caumont  in  the 
“ Abecedaire  ” and  in  the  “ Bulletin  Monumentale” 
for  1846,  p.  561.  The  date  ordinarily  attributed 
to  these  tissues  is  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  this  would  exactly  tally  with  the 
return  of  Bishop  Peter  from  the  Holy  Land.  I 
dwell  on  this  the  more  because,  if  the  inference  I 
have  drawn  from  the  inscription  ho  true,  it  gives 
the  date  also  to  the  second  portion  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  cathedral,  to  which  the  chapels 
in  the  porch  undoubtedly  belong;  and  the  result 
would  be  that  whilst  we  should  date  the  earliest 
portion  of  the  church  at  about  the  end  of  the 
tenth,  or  quite  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh, 
century,  the  second  portion  would  be  dated  at 
about  A.D.  1050;  and  finally,  there  is  little  doubt 
as  to  the  whole  having  been  completed  in  the 
course  of  the  twelfth  century. t These  dates  are, 
as  in  all  such  cases,  of  course  only  approximate, 
aud  it  is  pretty  clear  that  there  w’as  seldom  any 
long  pause  in  the  works,  and  the  development  in 
their  architectural  features  is  therefore  very 
gradual.]; 


THE  CONDITION  OF  LEEDS. 

OcR  article  on  Leeds  has  made  a very  consider- 
able stir;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  has  brought 
down  some  denials.  Sore  people  will  cry  out 
when  you  throw  salt  at  them.  The  Leeds  Times, 
while  on  the  one  hand  it  admits  the  gravest  of  our 
statements,— that  there  are  groups  of  houses  “con- 
structed upon  unsanitary  principles,”  that  it  would 
require  “ a sanitary  Hercules  ” to  restore  the  Aire 
or  Lady  Beck  to  its  original  purity,  that  the 
drainage  his  been  neglected  for  two  years,  that 
some  of  the  streets  are  only  superficially  drained, 
bec.ause  owners  are  not  forced  to  connect  their 
drains  with  the  main  sewers, — on  the  other  hand 
says  we  have  been  tilting  “at  shadows  and 
windmills.”  In  one  sentence  he  admits,  that  “the 
surface  of  some  of  the  streets  is  offensive  from  the 
garbage  which  cannot  pass  through  the  grates ; ” 
aud  in  the  next  says  we  talk  “ utter  non- 
sense” when  we  affirm  that  some  of  the  streets 
are  so  disagreeable  that  persons  accustomed  to 
pure  air  cannot  remain  in  them  even  for  a short 
time  without  becoming  sick.  What  can  be  said 
to  those  who  will  write  thus  ? Theiced^  T/?Hejwill 
best  maintain  its  own  excellent  character,  by  aiding 
us  in  inducing  such  steps  as  may  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  town,  and  get  rid  of  evils,  and  supply 
deficieucies,  of  the  existence  of  which  the  editor 
of  the  Leeds  Times  knows  as  well  as  we  do. 


The  predecessor  in  the  See,  Stephen  II.,  and  utcle  of 
Bishop  Peter  I.,  was  buried  at  Lavoute-Chiihac. 

t A “ Diplnna”  of  A.D.  1146,  is  dated  from  the  Ville 
d'Anis,  and  fixes  the  date  at  which  this  “ cite  ” received 
the  name  of  “ Ville.” 
t To  be  continued. 


MIDDENS  AND  MORTALITY  IN  SALFORD. 

TffE  same  story  again  ! Admissions  and  con- 
tradictions which  amount  to  this,  that  what  the 
Builder  says  is  perfectly  true,  only  the  Builder  is 
very  wrong  in  saying  it,  and  we  don’t  like  it,  .and 
must  contradict  it  somehow.  The  Salford  Weekly 
News  says  that  our  correspondent,  T.  J.,  has  been 
“misleading”  us  “slightly  regarding  the  facts 
on  which  the  Builder  seeks  to  build  a sanitary 
argument,”  and  then  goes  on  to  show  that  he  has 
not  misled  us  at  idl. 

The  pith  of  our  statement  was  to  the  effect 
that  there  are  districts  in  Salford  whei-e  a pesti- 
lential air  predominates,  and  which  give  an  average 
(per  annum,  we  conclude)  of  47  deaths  in  1,000. 
Then  thus  the  Salford  Neios, — 

“ The  allusion  here  is  to  the  mortality  in  Cleminson- 
street  and  Arlington-street  districts.  The  Builder  is 
f|uite  right  as  to  the  predominance  in  this  quarter  of  a 
‘ pestilential  air,’  and  as  to  an  average  mortality  of  47 
in  the  1,000  ; but  he  is  quite  wrong  (misled  by  his  cor- 
respondent) a.s  to  the  influence  in  producing  these  results 
of  the  cesspool  and  the  ‘ passage  called  an  entry  running 
the  whole  length  of  the  backs  of  the  houses.’  Why,  the 
very  thingcomplained  of  by  members  of  the  town  council, 
when  the  mortality  of  these  districts  was  under  discus- 
sion, was  that,  generallyspeaking,  the  excessive  mortality 
was  in  the  rows  of  what  are  called  back-to-back  houses, 
with  no  passage  runnmg  bcUvecn  the  rows.  To  the  w.^nt 
of  this  passage  more  than  one  member  actually  attributed 
the  unwholesome  air  which  prevails  in  the  neighbourhood, 
aud  much  of  the  excessive  mortality.  The  Ma7tchester 
Guardian  gives  the  Builder’s  statement  without  note  or 
comment.  Being  on  the  spot,  the  editor  is  less  to  he 
excused  than  the  London  journal.  By  all  means  let  us 
condemn  the  cesspool  system,  but  do  not  let  us  attribute 
to  the  • passage  running  between ' what  those  who  know 
the  locality  from  personal  inspection  declare  emphatically 
to  be  owing,  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
such  passage." 

Who  did  attribute  it  to  “the  passage  ?”  not  we; 
nor  our  correspondent  either;  and  we  are  glad  to 
find  that  the  Matickester  Guardian  sees  that; 
although  the  Salford  Nacs  has  been  induced  to 
speak  differently,  The  “pass.age”  was  merely 
mentioned  as  part  of  the  arrangement  in  connec- 
tion with  the  middens,  and  is  not  pointed  to  as 
the  cause  of  the  admitted  “pestilential  air;” 
none  other  than  these  pestiferous  and  brutal 
middens  being  necessary  to  account  for  it. 

In  a succeeding  issue  of  the  Neivs,  Mr.  Picker- 
ing, the  sanitary  inspector  of  Salford,  writes  a 
letter,  which  would  admit  of  a comment  or  two, 
not  very  complimentary.  We  pass  it  hy,  how- 
ever, for  the  present.  Our  original  correspondent 
on  the  subject  thus  writes  again  : — “The  sanitary 
inspector  of  Salford  has  written  a letter,  by  order 
of  his  employers,  to  show  how  erroneous  my 
description  of  the  'middens*  is  (Mr.  P.  will 
not  allow  them  to  be  called  'cesspools*).  The 
‘midden’  I took  for  my  exemplar  measures 
8 feet  6 inches  long,  3 feet  wide,  and  about  3 feet 
deep,  with  an  inclosed  privy  over  each  end.  That 
there  are  worse  contrived  places  in  Salford  I freely 
admit;  for,  in  the  short  walk  I took  through  Arling- 
ton-street,  I found  ‘ places  ’ provided  for  streets  full 
of  people  that  perfectly  horrified  me,  from  their 
w’ant  of  everything  usually  thought  requisite.” 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  intelligent 
inhabitants  of  Salford  will  set  themselves  to  learn 
thoroughly  the  evils  that  exist,  with  a view  to  an 
immediate  removal  of  them ; encouraging,  not 
finding  fault,  with  those  who  would  aid  them  in 
the  inquiry. 


ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

Tins  Society’s  Exhibition  in  the  gallery,  Con- 
duit-street, will  be  opened  next  w’eek,  and  will 
comprise  four  or  five  hundred  works,  many  of 
them  made  expressly  for  the  society,  and  of  great 
beauty.  Messrs.  Bisson,  Brothers,  send  the  largest 
collection  and  the  finest,  including  pictures  of  the 
west  front  of  Rbeims  Cathedral,  the  west  door- 
ways of  Rouen  Cathedral,  the  churches  of  Poitiers 
and  Angoulcme,  the  door  of  Bourges  Cathedral, 
aud  many  others.  We  are  disposed  to  regard  the 
northern  of  the  three  Rouen  doorways  as  the 
finest  photograph  we  ever  saw.  Messrs.  Cnndall 
and  Downes  illustrate  English  churches.  Mr. 
Frith  has  sent  a remaikable  collection  of  Egyp- 
tian capitals  and  views  of  places  not  heretofore 
illustrated;  and  Messrs.  Thorn  and  Thornthwaite 
send  pictures  of  Indian  antiquities,  made  by  the 
wax-paper  process.  Mr.  Fenton’s  works  arc  less 
striking  than  usual;  Mr.  Bedford’s  quite  up  to  the 
mark.  A series  by  him  of  the  carvings  and  details 
in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  a view  of  the  excavations 
at  Wroxeter,  and  two  of  St.  Mary  Redcliff, 
Bristol,  may  be  especially  mentioned.  Mr.  Austin, 
of  Canterbury,  sends  a number  of  views  of  the 
interior  of  the  cathedral  there,  which  are  very 
admirable.  We  advise  our  readers  to  send  their 
names  to  Mr.  Lightly  as  subscribers.  Lectures  will 


be  delivered  during  the  season  by  Mr.  Fergusson, 
Mr.  Seddon,  Mr.  I’Anson,  Mr.  Lamb,  aud  others, 
illustrating  various  groups  of  the  photographs. 


ARCHITECTURAL  EXAMINATION 
QUESTION. 

On  Monday  next  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  will  meet  to  consider  further  this  ques- 
tion. They  have  already  resolved  that  it  is  desi- 
rable to  afford  the  means  for  an  architectural 
examination;  aud  on  Monday  they  will  probably 
settle  whether  the  examination  shall  be  open  to 
all  members  of  the  profession  or  be  confined  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  “present  associates  and  future 
fellows  and  associates  of  the  Institute.”  Very  good 
reasons  might  be  given  for  adopting  the  latter 
course  in  the  first  instance,  but  we  are  disposed 
to  hope  that  the  Institute  will  at  once  throw 
open  the  opportunity  of  examination  to  all, 
under  some  necessary  conditions.  Our  readers 
do  not  require  to  be  told  that  we  have  no  desire 
to  see  the  practice  of  architecture  closed  to  all  but 
those  holding  the  diploma  of  certain  individuals. 
But  we  have  a desire  to  see  a proper  course  of 
study  marked  out  for  those  who  propose  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  profession,  and  made  necessary  by 
the  force  of  public  opinion.  We  view  the  steps  pro- 
posed to  he  taken  by  the  Institute  as  having  this 
for  its  chief  object, — as  an  educational  measure 
mainly ; and,  us  such,  it  has  our  warm  support. 


GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  CATHEDRAL  AT 
COLOGNE.# 

“ Ich  leg  euch,  ThUrm,  in  Zauberbande !” 

In  none  of  the  building  records  of  the  cathedral 
at  Cologne  do  we  find  the  names  of  the  archi- 
tects. The  original  designer  remains  unknown. 
Some  archmologists  attribute  the  conception  to 
Albertus  Magnus  (1193  to  1280).  Of  him  we 
know  that  for  a time  he  was  Bishop  of  Regens- 
burg, which  avocation  he  gave  up  in  1262,  aud  re- 
tired to  Cologne.  He  is  reported  to  have  built 
the  cathedral  at  Regensburg,  also  the  choirs  to 
the  Dominican  Church  at  Freiburg,  aud  at 
Cologne.  He  may  have  been  the  builder  or  pro- 
moter of  these  structures,  but  it  is  only  supposi- 
tion that  he  was  the  designer. 

Others  attribute  the  design  to  the  master 
mason,  Gerhard,  of  whom  we  read  in  the  earliest 
records  that  he  was  presented,  in  1257,  with  a 
plot  of  ground  by  the  cathedral  chapter,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  valuable  services  which  he  ren- 
dered in  the  direction  of  the  entire  building.  The 
idea  that  the  structure  was  or  is  the  design  of 
various  ages  must  he  entirely  dismissed,  for  the 
still  existing  record  of  the  proceedings,  upon  the 
occasion  when  the  foundation  stone  was  laid,  tells 
US  that  the  bishop  with  his  suite  walked  in  pro- 
cession three  times  round  the  entirely  staked  out 
building,  and  the  workmen  had  marked  the  main 
pillars  of  the  body,  by  placing  burning  candles  in 
the  form  of  crosses.  Again,  if  we  compare  the 
colossal  portions  of  the  choir,  with  those  of  the 
body,  we  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  entire 
structure  had  but  one  designer. 

If  it  were  the  design  of  various  epochs,  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  discern,  as  in  similar 
buildings,  the  development  and  changes  of  the 
times.  We  certainly  can  trace  various  epochs  in  the 
execution  of  the  different  masses,  but  the  unity  of 
the  design  appears  to  be  of  one  conception. 

The  choir  was  the  first  portion  begun  of  the 
cathedral,  and  it  was  continued  with  until  1258, 
when  civil  wars  interrupted  its  progress  until 
1297,  when  it  was  again  proceeded  with,  finished 
and  consecr.ated  on  the  27th  of  September,  1320. 
From  that  time  the  choir  received  its  decorative 
finish,  and  great  efforts  were  displayed  on  the 
southern  tower.  Slauy  misfortunes  happened 
hereafter  to  the  building,  the  main  feature  of 
which  was,  perhaps,  the  misuse  and  detention  of 
the  collected  money  for  the  building. 

A storm,  in  October,  1434,  took  the  le.ad  off  the 
roof,  and  the  latter  material  knocked  down  one  of 
the  liighest  buttresses  on  the  east  side,  which,  in 
its  fall,  broke  through  the  vaults  of  the  choir 
nave : the  same  has  been  re-erected. 

In  the  meantime  the  southern  tower  was  so  far 
advanced,  that  in  1437  the  hells  could  he  hung 
up  in  the  same.  Then  followed  a panic  which 
stopped  the  progress,  and  the  tower  was  covered 
with  a temporary  roof  upon  which  we  see  the 
crane-hoist.  This  feature  is  still  admired  as  the 
main  sign  of  Cologne. 

Then  came  the  deplorable  event  which  history 
records,  that  art  had  sunk  so  deep,  that  in  the 


• From  a paper  read  before  the  Liverpool  Architectural 
Society,  on  the  9th  inst , by  Mr.  Jos.  Justen. 
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year  1620,  stone  carvers  had  to  be  brought  from 
other  places  to  repair  some  of  the  structures  in 
the  town. 

About  this  time  the  stone,  which  had  been  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  cathedral,  showed  itself 
to  be  of  a decaying  character.  The  same  was  taken 
from  the  Drachenfols,  and  contains  numerous 
pieces  of  felspar,  which  gives  the  stone  a neat 
appearance;  but  it  proved  so  fatally  untrust- 
worthy, that  in  some  of  the  records  it  is  men- 
tioned as  the  calhedral  destructer. 

In  the  year  1815,  King  Frederick  William  II'. 
of  Prussia  first  entered  the  halls  of  the  cathedral. 
Upon  his  command,  Architect  Schinkel  reported 
on  the  structure.  His  estimates  for  preserving 
the  building,  so  far,  from  becoming  an  entire  ruin, 
amonnted  to  15,000/.  The  Government  granted 
this  sum  during  the  next  five  years;  and  the 
stonemasons  set  again  to  work  under  the  direction 
of  Architect  Ablert. 

First  of  all,  the  small  tower  on  the  roof  of  the 
choir,  which  had  become  dangerous,  was  taken 
dow]i.  The  roof  was  renewed,  and  all  necessary 
repairs  were  made  to  secure  the  existing  portions. 
In  1819  a new  crane-hoist  was  put  up.  The  sup- 
port which  the  Prussian  Government  gave  to  the 
I'urtherauce  of  the  building  gave  a fresh  impulse 
for  its  continuation.  According  to  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  King  Frederick  William  HI. 
with  the  Pope,  the  bishopric,  of  Cologne  was  re- 
established in  1821.  A tax  was  Imposed  upon  the 
citizens  of  Cologne  in  aid  of  the  building.  A 
committee  of  gentlemen  was  formed,  who  col- 
lected subscriptions.  King  Frederick  William  IV. 
of  Prussia  granted  1,500/.  per  annum  out  of  bis 
privy  purse.  Kll'orts  brought  large  means  toge- 
ther, and  ever  since  the  proceedings  have  been 
carried  on  with  care  and  energy. 

The  materials  used  in  the  reconstruction  wore 
a volcanic  formation  of  basalt  and  sandstone,  the 
latter  of  which  comes  from  the  vicinity  of  Heil- 
hronn. 

Architect  Ablert  gave  fresh  estimates  for 
39,100/. ; and,  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1825,  the 
eastern  end  of  the  choir  was  decorated  with  the 
gilded  cross. 

liegardiiig  tlie  works  of  the  just-mentioned 
architect,  who  died  in  May,  1833,  it  must  be  said 
that  he  omitted  in  his  designs  the  decorative 
bounty,  and  thus  formed  a mere  body  of  construc- 
tions, of  course  well  enough  adapted  with  regard 
to  the  strength  of  the  building,  hut  not  in  confor- 
mity with  former  works.  This  deficiency  was 
noted  by  liis  successor,  M.  Zwirnor,  who  was 
appointed  in  1833.  Of  him  wo  may  say,  that 
he  xinderstancls  ."-o  well  the  design,  that  it  is 
dillicult  to  distinguish  his  additions  from  the 
former  works. 

In  the  structure  of  Cologne  Cathedral  wo 
notice  the  work  of  generations.  Tho  whole  de- 
sign is  after  the  French  Gotliio,  which  it  re- 
sembles more  than  any  other  edifice  on  the  Lower 
llhiue.  Its  development  may  be  looked  upon  as 
the  continuation  and  as  the  finish  of  the  c.vthe- 
dral  system,  as  it  was  practised  during  the  first 
half  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  north-east 
of  France. 

What  has  been  efl’ected  in  the  cathedral  at 
Amiens,  and  what  is  carried  to  a fantastical  de- 
velopment in  the  cathedral  at  Beauvais,  appears  in 
the  Cologne  cathedral  in  a better  and  in  a more 
cultivated  form.  The  design  in  its  elements  is 
French  Gothic,  bub  we  notice  a regeneration  in 
the  singularities  of  the  German  art. 

The  proportions  in  the  plan  bear  the  most 
noble  oorrespondeuccs.  In  the  arrangement  of 
the  apside  ring  is  a strict  rhytbmus,  such  as  is 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  n building  after  the 
same  system.  In  all  the  dlmeusions  of  the  build- 
ing w'e  find  the  symbolic  figure  7,  according  to 
tho  Cologne  scale. 

For  iustance,  tho  inner  height  of  the  choir  is 
161  feet;  the  height  to  the  gable,  corresponding 
tn  tho  entire  width  of  the  west  front,  231  feet ; 
the  [proposed]  height  of  the  towers,  equal  to  the 
entire  length  of  the  building,  532  feet;  the  height 
of  the  aide  naves,  70  feet, — and  so  forth. 

In  a similar  manner,  we  find  at  the  entrances 
on  either  side  the  stands  for  seven  statues : in  each 
of  the  forehalls  we  find  as  many  spaces  for  statues. 
There  are  fourteen  corner  tabernacles  on  the 
southern  tower ; and  with  attention  we  might  go 
into  all  details,  tracing  the  same  combination. 

The  first  portion,  that  is,  the  lower  part,  of  the 
choir,  to  the  triforiuni  of  the  centre  nave,  was 
executed  under  the  superintendence  of  Jilaster 
Gerhard.  This  portion  exhibits  the  feeling  of 
forms  with  whii^h  the  work  was  commenced. 

The  second  epoch  is  the  upper  part  of  the 
choir,  built  from  1300  to  1322.  As  master  of  this 
part  is  in  the  chronicles  mentioned  Master 


Arnold  (1295  — 1301),  and  his  son  Johann 
(1301 — 1330).  This  upper  portion  forms  again  I 
two  parts,  which  seem  to  point  to  happy 
moments  of  the  artistic  conception.  The  one 
part  is  the  actual  body  of  the  building.  The 
second  portion  is  the  relief  system, — buttresses  of 
considerable  dimensions,  which  rise  from  the  lower 
structure. 

A third  epoch  Is  the  building  of  the  body  of 
the  church.  Tho  commencement  of  this  portion 
dates  from  the  finish  of  the  choir,  under  the 
Buperintendeuco  of  tho  last-mentioned  Master 
Johann.  The  execution  shows  a new  step  in  tho 
development  of  the  system. 

The  western  facade  is  preserved  in  the  original 
plans.  It  displays  the  work  of  a gr.adual  develop- 
ment in  a singular  manner.  In  its  plan  and 
execution  appears  an  unlimited  continuation  of  a 
rising  relief  system,  all  throughout  moulded  and 
kept  within  strict  laws.  On  the  corners  we  see 
colossal  masses,  and  main  points  are  on  all 
sides.  . . . Before  I depart  ill  my  observations 

from  the  ancient  part  of  the  structure,  I beg  to 
draw  attention  to  the  glazing.  Most  of  the 
windows  have  suffered  much  in  the  course  of  time, 
bub  those  in  the  upper  choir  may  still  be  seen  in 
their  original  splendour.  The  one  representing 
“ The  Adoration  of  the  Child  by  the  Three  Wise 
Men  ” is  certainly  a masterpiece,  both  in  composi- 
tion and  execution,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
specimens  which  arc  preserved  to  us  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  figures  on  both  sides, 
8 feet  high,  are  intended  for  tho  kings  of  Judea. 
Regarding  the  technicalities  in  the  glasswork  1 
mention  the  following: — The  glass  is  strong; 
the  different  pieces  are  joined  together  with  lead, 
and  soldered  with  tin,  both  in  and  outside,  which 
gives  the  whole  great  strength.  The  panes  are 
fastened  upon  iron  frames,  which  are  again 
fastened  upon  rods.  In  the  interior  the  panes  are 
screwed  upon  iron  bars,  lialf  an  inch  thick,  which 
are  let  into  the  masonry.  The  colours  mostly 
used  in  these  windows  are  blue,  red,  and  yellow, 
next  green  and  violet.  Tho  darker  colours  are 
well  set  off  with  white,  which  gives  them  a lively, 
pleasant  character.  Next  1 point  out  to  you  the 
gear  for  lighting  the  choir,  wliich  is  used  as  such, 
on  grand,  solemn  occasions.  It  consists  of  two 
parts, — wood,  and  upon  this  iron.  The  decorations 
are  chiefly  displayed  in  the  ironwork,  done  with 
the  hammer;  and,  when  we  look  at  the  various 
ornaments,  such  as  leaves,  escutcheons,  &c.,  we 
must  consider  it  as  a most  important  production 
of  its  kind,  and  we  cannot  but  admire  the  perse- 
verance and  the  talent  of  the  artists  who  made  it 
in  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century. 

I slnill  now  pass  over  to  the  modern  additions  to 
the  structure.  When  architect  Ablert  died  the 
direction  of  the  building  was  entrusted  to  M. 
Zwlrner,  who  nobly  responds  to  his  duties  and 
appears  to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
He  began  with  finisliiug  tho  restoration  of  the 
choir;  and  the  reconstruction  of  this  older  part 
served  as  an  excellent  school  to  the  attentive 
master. 

It  proved  the  s.nne  to  the  stonemasons,  who 
found  great  assistance  in  the  fragments  which 
were  as  examples  before  them.  As  soon  ns  the 
restoration  of  the  choir  was  completed,  the  ques- 
tion arose  whether  it  would  not  be  recommendable 
to  execute  the  I’emaining  portions  of  the  cathedral 
on  a plainer  and  simpler  scale.  The  Rhenish 
people  decided  this  answer  by  voting  for  the 
execution  of  the  original  drawings.  This  resolu- 
tion has  been  so  far  adhered  to,  with  the  exception 
of  the  buttresses,  &c.,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
structure. 

This  is  caused  by  tho  circumstance  that  the 
building  is  carried  out  on  the  south  side  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Prussian  government ; whilst,  on  the 
north  side,  its  furtherance  depends  upon  the 
moneys  which  are  collected  by  different  societies 
in  Germany,  donations,  &c.  The  progress  in  the 
building  w'as  very  cheerful  for  soma  years,  and 
King  Louis  of  Bavaria,  upon  one  of  his  visits  to 
the  cathedral,  presented  the  windows  in  the  south 
side  nave.  In  1818  and  after,  tbo  advancement 
was  somewhat  checked  by  the  revolutionary  strifes 
among  tbe  Continental  nations.  However,  at  the 
end  of  1852  a happy  result  was  achieved,  and  the 
former  ruin  appeared  in  its  beautiful  outline.  The 
expenditure  since  the  restoration  up  to  tb.at  period 
was,  as  per  government  grants,  78,300/.;  whilst 
the  collections  and  donations  had  brought  in  the 
sum  of  73,500/.,  being  equivalent  to  the  former 
when  we  add  to  it  the  value  of  the  windows  pre- 
sented by  the  king  of  Bavaria,  The  side  naves 
were  vaulted  in,  whilst  the  centre  nave  had  yet  to 
he  covered  by  a temporary  roof. 

Tbe  northern  tower  bad  advanced,  and  tbe 
western  main  portal  was  completed.  At  tbe  end 
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of  1853  the  first  horizontal  cornice  was  laid  above 
tbe  55  feet  high  windows,  There  is  only  one  more 
horizontal  division,  which  is  in  the  triforium.  Tho 
just-mentioned  cornice  is  3 feet  7 inches  high,  and, 
in  order  to  connect  the  stones,  iron  hooks  were 
put  hot  into  the  boles,  which  were  then  filled  up, 
surrounded  with  asphalte.  By  this  proceeding  the 
iron  is  for  ever  preserved  from  oxydation.  This 
system  has  proved  itself  tho  best,  because  the  ap- 
plications of  mortar,  gypsum,  sulphur,  and  lead 
have  all  failed.  On  the  exterior,  bronze,  sur- 
rounded with  lead,  is  used,  wliich  has  proved  itself 
the  best  material. 

The  gables  which  have  been  put  up  above  the 
windows  on  tho  side  naves  are  very  rich  in  their 
details,  and  similar  examples  are  very  scarce. 
Between  these  gables  appear  the  buttresses  to  ii 
height  of  33  feet  above  the  cornice,  and  finish 
with  slender  fmials : these  latter  bear  only  a deco- 
rative character. 

The  construction  of  the  upper  side  walls  to  tho 
centre  nave  was  attended  with  great  difficulty,  for 
the  walls  were  but  thin,  and  moved  suleways  whilst 
bringing  up  the  heavier  stones.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent casualties,  timbers  were  spread  in  until  the 
vaults  could  be  arched  in.  After  this  period  the 
outer  buttresses  were  formed  which  support  the 
before-mentioned  side  walls  in  carrying  tbe  vaults. 
The  latter  has  lately  been  accomplished.  The 
towers  meantime  have  reached  a height  corre- 
sponding to  the  vaults  of  tho  centre  nave,  and 
we  see  now,  as  an  accomplished  fact  before  us, 
that  which  forty  years  ago  was  doubted. 

The  roof  has  been  constructed  of  iron  in  a supe- 
rior manner. 

As  the  four  centre  pillars  did  not  show  any  pro- 
vision in  their  construction,  the  question  arose  as 
to  whether  it  ever  had  been  intended  to  erect 
the  centr.al  turret  in  stone.  This  supposition  was 
thrown  aside  by  the  fact  that  the  mentioned  four 
centre  pillars  in  their  height  of  150  feet  showed 
considerable  movements  which  would  not  allow 
them  to  he  entrusted  with  tho  weight  arising 
from  the  central  turret.  In  consideration  of  this 
it  was  decided  to  erect  the  turret  entirely  of  iron. 
The  dimensions  of  the  central  turret  are  rather 
more  than  those  of  a tower,  for  it  measures  at  the 
bottom,  above  the  roof,  34  feet  in  diameter,  and 
in  the  upper  octagon  27  feet.  It  is  raised  to  a 
height  of  360  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  cathe- 
dral. 

Thus  stands  the  structure  at  the  present  time 
in  an  outline,  wanting  still  tho  interior  and  some 
of  the  exterior  decorations.  Although  these  may 
be  set  aside  for  some  time,  and  must  depend  upon 
tbe  success  of  the  future,  I hope  that  I shall  have 
the  pleasure  to  see  the  spires  completed  in  their 
magnificent  forms. 


DIED  OF  BAD  AIR. 

The  reports  of  coroners’  inquests  daily  show 
tho  great  need  there  is  for  sanitary  teaching. 
Every  week,  in  the  metropolis  alone,  children  are 
suffocated  in  bed,  or  under  the  shawls  of  mothers. 
They  die,  as  the  coroner  is  constantly  stating,  in 
consequence  of  inhaling  their  own  breath,  w’hich 
is  a compound  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  They  are,  in 
fact,  in  the  same  situation  as  a person  who  is 
locked  up  in  a room  which  is  full  of  the  fumes  of 
charcoal.  The  children  are  gi*adually  overpowered 
by  the  deleterious  atmosphere,  and  die  without  a 
struggle,  it  being  thought  that  they  were  in  a 
sound  sleep. 

Another  instance  of  the  fatal  effects  of  poison- 
ous atmosphere  has  been  brought  before  the 
public. 

William  Saunders,  and  Caroline,  his  wife,  were 
found  dead  in  the  room  of  a house  in  a court  in 
Bristol.  The  room  in  which  these  deaths  took 
place  is  exceedingly  low,  of  small  dimensions, 
xmihout  a Jireplace  or  chimney.  The  house  is 
but  of  one  story,  and  consists  of  two  rooms.  It 
is  reported  that  the  windows  of  the  house  were 
well  closed,  and  that  cork  and  linen  had  been 
placed  in  the  apertures,  to  exclude  the  smell  or  the 
, cold.  An  escape  of  gas  had  been  complained  of, 
and  the  police  constable  who  was  on  duty  says  that 
he  found  that  gas  could  he  lighted  in  the  court, 
just  underneath  tbe  walls  of  the  window  of  tho 
house. 

The  surgeon  proved  that  the  deaths  had  been 
caused  by  suffocation.  On  further  inquiry  it  was 
found  that  the  public  gas-pipe  had  been  broken, 
and  from  this  cause  the  earth  was  so  impregna- 
gated,  that  it  was  actually  inflammable.  It  also 
appeared  that  tbe  dangerous  gas  w:is  passed  un- 
derneath the  room  in  which  tho  unfortunate  per- 
sons slept,  by  a drain. 

This  accident,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  shows  to 
what  an  extent  the  soil  can  be  polluted  by  the 
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escape  from  gas-pipes.  Such  a case  of  sudden  death 
is  evidence  of  the  power  of  evil  gases.  In  a 
slower  hut  no  less  sure  manner,  carelessness  in  the 
trapping  of  sinks,  and  the  ill-construction  or  rotten 
condition  of  drains,  do  deadly  work  in  ill-venti- 
lated apartments. 

We  have  before  alluded  to  the  fact,  and  again 
find  it  necessary  to  remark,  that,  in  the  cold  wea- 
ther, a large  number  of  fatal  cases  of  fever  hap- 
pen in  tlio  crowded  dwellings  of  the  poorj  and 
theseare  caused  chiefly  by  the  blocking  up,  as  closely 
as  possible,  of  all  apertures  which  would  afford 
the  chance  of  ventilation.  The  houses  thus  situ- 
ated become  places  of  pestilence  and  danger. 


THE  SOANE  MUSEUM. 
vYitii  reference  to  the  observation  made  at  the 
Institute  on  Monday  last,  as  elsewhere  mentioned, 
we  may  add,  as  to  the  vacant  office  of  curator,  the 
following  extract  from  the  Act  of  Parliament : — 

“ That  any  future  curator,  to  be  appointed  as  herein- 
after mentioned,  dying  or  resigning  the  said  office  of 
curator,  or  being  remored  from  the  said  oftice  as  herein- 
before is  rnentioned,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President 
and  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  the  time  being, 
within  three  months  from  such  vacancy  occurring,  to 
select  and  nominate  and  appoint  as  such  curator  as  afore- 
said, an  English  architect  who  may  have  distinguished 
himself  or  gained  any  academical  prize,  being  at  the  least 
of  the  age  of  twenti'-five  years,  whom  they  mav  deem  the 
most  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  said  olUce.” 

The  salary  of  the  curator  is  fixed  at  300Z.  per 
auiium,  with  the  use  of  rooms  and  a servant. 

We  bear  of  several  candidates,  particularly 
I^Ir.  .T.  W.  Papworth,  Mr.  Joseph  Bonomi,  and 
Mr.  Eastlakc. 


THE  EXETER  SCHOOL  OP  ART. 

The  annual  meeting  and  soiree  of  this  school 
was  held  ou  27th  ult.  The  president,  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  Bsut.,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  report  of  the  committee  stated  that  the 
average  number  of  pupils  for  the  last  two  years 
was  equal  to  that  of  previous  years,  aud  that  70 
per  cent,  belonged  to  the  artisan  and  school- 
master classes.  For  the  year  1860,  fom-teeu  local 
medals  and  fifty  pizes  bad  been  awarded,  and  the 
works  of  five  pupils  received  honourable  mention  : 
ten  drawings  were  again  selected  for  the  national 
competition  for  1861,  and  ten  pupils  had  their 
free  studentships  renewed  by  receiving  local 
medals.  Miss  A.  H.  Huxtable  obtained  a free 
studentship,  having  passed  in  four  stages,  aud  also 
having  obtained  a local  medal;  in  addition  to 
which  two  national  medallions  were  awarded  to 
Miss  Brown  and  Miss  Wigzell  out  of  80  awarded 
to  the  80  schools  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  public 
schools  251  pupils  were  examined,  130  of  whom 
obtained  prizes,  being  an  increase  of  25  over  the 
year  1859.  At  the  present  time,  continued  the 
report,  a prize  of  five  guineas  from  E.  S.  Gard, 
Esq.  (being  the  second  giveu  by  that  gentleman), 
is  the  only  one  the  committee  have  to  award ; but 
they  trust  the  interest  excited  among  the  pupils 
by  these  prizes,  especially  in  original  designing, 
will  not  be  allowed  to  wane  for  want  of  further 
aid. 

In  the  course  of  his  address  the  president  thus 
referred  to  the  resignation  of  the  head-master. 
Mr.  Wigzell,  he  said,  was  a man  of  considerable 
ingenuity  aud  mechanical  skill,  and  bad  been 
successful — unfortunately  successful — in  making 
an  invention  which,  while  it  would,  they  hoped, 
enrich  him,  would  certainly  impoverish  them. 
Perhaps  he  might  mention,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  did  not  know  what  the  nature  of  the 
invention  was,  that  Mr.  Wigzell  had  invented  a 
kind  of  nail — a screw-nail — which  was  driven  into 
a piece  of  timber  or  other  material  as  easily  as  a 
common  nail,  but  held  with  all  the  tenacity  of  a 
screw,  and  was  removed  as  easily  by  some  kind  of 
turnscrew. 

Before  the  distribution  of  medals  and  prizes 
was  made,  a testimonial,  consisting  of  a gold 
watch  and  chain,  was  presented  to  Mr.  Wigzell, 
; for  which  he  returned  thanks. 


THE  TEMPERATE  HOUSE,  ROYAL 
BOTANIC  GARDENS,  KEW. 

Pew  of  our  national  establishments  possess 
f greater  interest  than  that  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
( Gardens  at  Kew,  whether  viewed  with  reference 
t to  the  increasing  intelligence  of  the  ago  or  the 
D more  liberal  policy  which  has  characterized  the 
G Government  of  the  last  quarter  of  a century, 
a aided  by  a Sovereign  whose  constant  care  has 
b been  in  all  things  to  increase  the  welfare  and 
h happiness  of  her  people. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  ordinary  visitor  be 
a aware  of  the  true  nature  of  the  institution,  and  of 
il  its  importance  and  value  to  the  State,  beyond  that 


of  a place  for  the  healthful  recreation  of  the 
public. 

A brief  retrospective  glance  at  the  history  of 
the  Gardens,  and  a reference  to  the  annual  reports 
of  the  director.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  under  whose 
skilful  and  intelligent  administration  they  have 
reached  their  present  excellence,  will  prove  that 
the  gratification  of  the  public  is  not  all  that  is 
aimed  at;  but  that  science  and  commerce  are, 
largely  benefited  by  this  institution. 

Kew  Gardens  originated  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  with  a private  individual, 
Sir  Henry  Capel,  whose  love  of  botany  led  him  not 
only  to  cultivate  the  choicest  plants  of  his  own 
country,  but  to  import  largely  from  abroad. 

At  the  death  of  his  widow,  Kew  Hou.se  and 
grounds  were  leased  in  1730  to  Frederick  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  subsequently  purchased  by  his  son, 
George  III. 

Sir  W.  Chambers  was  employed  by  Prince 
Frederick  to  ornament  the  groundsjjy  the  erec-  ' 
tion  of  various  architectural  buildings,  some  of 
which  yet  remain. 

Considerable  additions  were  made  to  the 
grounds  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  under  Mr.  Alton,  who  published  a 
catalogue  of  the  plants  then  in  cultivation,  under 
the  title  of  “ Hortus  Kewensis.” 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  her  present 
Majesty,  a commission  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  gardens,  which  resulted 
in  the  management  being  transferred  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  and  Forests,  who  appoluted 
the  present  director,  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker. 

In  1841,  the  Botanic  Gardens  were  transferred 
by  the  Royal  Family  to  the  public.  They  now 
coniaiii  75  acres,  aud  are  separated,  by  a wire 
fence,  from  a larger  district  known  as  the  Pleasure 
Grounds,  containing  325  acres.  The  whole  extent, 
therefore,  enjoyed  by  the  public,  is  not  less  than 
400  acres. 

In  1814  Mr.  Decimus  Burton  was  commissioned 
to  design  the  Great  Palm-house,  illustrated  in  a 
previous  volume  of  the  Builder  ; and  Mr.  Nesfield, 
the  well-knowu  landscape  gardener,  in  conjunction 
with  him,  prepared  a plan  for  bringing  into  form 
these  hitherto  irregular  and  partially  neglected 
grounds,  which  had  grown  by  various  additions, 
and  were  “ without  form,  and  void.^’  Vistas  and 
paths  were  laid  down,  whose  lines  connected  ex- 
isting buildings,  and  determined  the  position  of 
future  erections. 

There  are  about  5^  miles  of  paths  in  the  gar- 
dens and  adjacent  pleasure-grounds,  and  a lake, 
4^  acres  in  extent,  is  in  course  of  formation,  which 
will  communicate  with  the  Thames. 

The  public  entrance  on  Kew-green,  with  its 
wrought-iron  gates  (also  illustrated  in  a previous 
volume),  was  designed  and  arranged  by  Mr.  D. 
Burton,  in  1845. 

The  increasing  interest  felt  by  the  public  in 
these  gardens  is  shown  by  the  yearly  returns  of 
the  numbers  admitted,  which  have  gradually 
increased  from  9,174,  in  1841,  to  405,376,  in 
1858. 

But  the  most  interesting  pafticulars  remain  to 
be  giveu. 

We  find  by  the  annual  reports  of  the  directors 
that  “the  chief  objects  of  the  Government  in 
establishing  and  supporting  the  Gardens  are — 

1.  As  a place  for  the  healthful  recreation  of  the 
public,  gratifying  the  national  love  of  gardening, 
aud  affording  popular  information  as  to  the  ap- 
pearance, names,  uses,  and  native  countries,  &c., 
of  an  extensive  series  of  useful  and  ornamental 
plants,  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  together  with 
their  products,  whether  as  food,  drugs,  dyes,  tim- 
bers, textiles,  or  cabinet  work. 

2.  By  encouraging  horticulture  and  scientific 
botany ; promoting  the  useful  arts  which  depend 
on  vegetable  produce;  supplying  information  to 
botanists,  and  aiding  their  publications ; and  im- 
parting a knowledge  of  plants  to  travellers,  mer- 
chants, and  manufacturers  ; also  by  training  plant 
collectors  aud  gardeners  for  home,  colonial,  aud 
foreign  service. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  climate  of  England 
render  it  singularly  favourable  for  the  growth  of 
trees  and  shrubs  of  temperate  regions,  from  almost 
all  parts  of  the  globe. 

In  pursuance  of  this  object,  an  arboretum  has 
been  formed  in  a favourable  situation,  and  already 
contains  a classified  collection  of  about  3,500  kinds 
of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  (including  mai-ked 
varieties). 

There  are  two  nurseries,  one  especially  for 
planting  the  Kew  grounds,  the  other  for  supply- 
ing the  metropolitan  parks  with  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs.” 

In  1847  an  old  building,  formerly  connected 
with  the  kitchen-garden,  was  converted  into  a 


museum.  In  the  words  of  the  dh’ector,  “It  pro- 
mised to  afford,  for  a time,  the  needful  accommo- 
dation for  a display  of  the  various  products  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom ; especially  such  as  are  in  de- 
mand by  the  merchant  and  manufacturer,  the 
timber-dealer, the  cabinet-maker, the  druggist,  Ac.; 
and  to  form,  in  short,  the  nucleus  of  a museum  of 
ecouomic  as  w’ell  as  structural  botauy,  which  should 
contain  all  that  was  interesting  or  curious  in 
vegetable  organization,  and  that  could  not  be 
preserved  nor  generally  exhibited  in  the  living 
state.” 

“Such  a collection  could  not  fail  to  answer  the 
cui  hono  ? so  often  propounded,  by  showing  the 
uses  and  applications  of  plants.  It  was  commenced 
by  the  transference  to  this  building  of  a consider- 
able series  of  articles  of  this  nature,  which  the 
director  had  been  forming  during  the  previous 
forty  years  in  connection  with  his  own  private 
herbarium.  Thauks  to  the  contribution  of  friends, 
in  a few  years’  time  the  ten  apartments  (two  of 
them  of  considerable  dimensions)  were  full.  Au 
additional  structure  of  much  more  capacious  ac- 
commodation was  then  required.  This  was  com- 
menced in  1835,  finished  early  in  1856,  and  was 
to  be  seen  but  little  vacant  in  1858.”* 

To  render  Kew  Gardens  a complete  botanical 
establishment,  a herbarium  and  library  (without 
which  the  plants  could  not  be  correctly  named), 
were  loug  a desideratum.  True,  the  very  ex- 
tensive library  aud  herbarium  belonging  to  the 
director  were  accommodated  in  a suitable  building, 
the  property  of  the  Cro\vn ; and,  by  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  Board  of  Works  and  himself, 
they  were  thrown  open,  with  the  needlul  attend- 
ance, to  all  men  of  science;  and  in  1855  two  col- 
lections of  dried  plants  (Aeriaria)  were  added  as 
gifts.  They  now  form  that  portion  of  this  de- 
partment which  belongs  to  the  Crown.  These, 
combined  with  the  director’s  own  (under  the  same 
roof,  but  in  diflerent  apartments),  unquestionably 
constitute  the  most  extensive  and  practically  useful 
herbarium  and  library  ever  formed.  They  cannot 
fail  to  be,  and  have,  indeed,  already  proved,  of 
inestimable  service  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  pur- 
suits connected  with  botany  and  horticulture. 

Men  of  science  are  continually  taking  up  their 
residence  at  Kew,  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of 
these  collections  while  prep.ariug  their  several 
works. 

An  extensive  and  valuable  collection  of  original 
botanical  prints  aud  drawings  (30,000  tkawings 
and  numerous  engravings),  mostly  presented  by 
Sir  W,  J.  Hooker,  and  many  of  them  the  works  of 
his  son.  Dr.  Hooker,  during  his  extensive  voyages 
and  travels,  are  systematic£^y  arranged  in  seventy- 
five  portfolios,  and  have  proved  of  great  service 
to  persons  studying  the  diflerent  families  of  plants. 

In  1853  a building  was  erected  opposite  to  the 
Palm-house,  for  the  reception  of  the  valuable 
collection  of  economic  botany.  About  this  time 
various  greenhouses  were  erected  for  classified 
plants. 

In  the  Gardens,  a highly  interesting  and  valu- 
able collection  of  living  plants  had  been  suftering 
for  years  from  want  of  a proper  building  for  their 
reception.  The  Director,  in  his  annual  reports, 
had  loug  been  most  urgent  in  hU  appeals  for  such 
a building ; and,  in  his  report  of  1856,  he  said, — 

“Above  I have  alluded  to  the  hope  of  a new 
conservatory  being  speedily  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  those  noble  Chilian,  Mexican,  Austra- 
lian, and  NorfoUc  Island  conifers,  aud  the  fine  trees 
and  large  shrubs  of  temperate  climates,  for  the 
possession  of  w’bich  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew 
have  loug  been  celebrated,  but  of  which  I must 
now  speak  almost  in  the  past  tense.  Some  of 
them  have  suft’ered  beyond  recovery  within  the 
last  few  years;  others  may  yet  be  restored  by  the 
needful  amount  of  space,  light,  and  temperatui'e, 
being  alibrded. 

Many  have  completely  overgrown  the  houses 
hitherto  devoted  to  them;  and  the  best  of  them 
have  been  decapitated  to  keep  them  under  the 
roof  of  the  old  orangery  which  they  now  chiefly 
occupy.” 

He  afterwards  again  urged  the  desirability  of 
its  erection. 

In  1859,  the  Government  granted  the  sum  of 
10,000?.  towards  building  this  long-desiderated 
conservatory;  aud  Mr.  Decimus  Burton  was  di- 
rected to  prepare  the  designs.  Tenders  were 
obtained  from  several  eminent  builders ; the 
lowest,  that  of  Messrs.  W.  Cubitt  & Co.,  was 
accepted;  aud,  under  it,  that  firm  are  now  pro- 
ceeding with  the  works. 

The  site  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  great  avenue 
leading  to  the  pagoda. 


* Some  ijarticulars  of  the  museum  will  be  found  m our 
vol,  xvii.  p.  66l, 
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The  building,  as  the  accompanying  plan  and 
view  will  explain,  will  stand  on  an  earthen  terrace 
about  4:  feet  high,  approached  by  wide  flights  of 
steps  at  the  sides  and  ends;  and  will  consist  of  a 
centre  connected  with  two  wings  by  two  smaller 
conservatories,  octagonal  on  plan. 

The  internal  dimensions  of  these  respectively 
are  as  follows,  viz. ; — 

The  centre  portion,  212  feet  6 inches  by 
137  feet  6 inches.  Each  wing,  112  feet  G inches 
by  62  feet  6 inches.  The  intermediate  octagons, 

50  feet  diameter. 

The  total  length  of  the  building  will  be  582  feet, 
and  its  superficies, 43,392  feet — about  If  acres.  The 
Palm-house,  at  Cliatsworth,  contains  about  15,270  ; 
that  at  Kew,  24,200  ; and  the  conservatory  at 
Syon,  7,785  superficial  feet. 

The  building  will  present  an  ornamental  con- 
tinuous fa(^ade,  having  wide  glazed  openings  and 
stuccoed  piers,  on  a stone  plinth,  2 feet  high. 

The  centre  roof  is  60  feet  high,  and  is  con- 
structed of  wrought-iron  framed  arched  principals, 
springing  at  36  feet  6 inches  above  the  floor,  from 
cast-iron  standards,  3 feet  wide,  which  are  bolted 
down  to  granite  blocks,  bedded  in  brickwork  and 
concrete. 

The  standards  are  connected  together,  at  the 
springing  of  the  principals,  by  two  sets  of  cast- 
iron  longitudinal  arched  girders.  A gallery-floor 
of  rolled  plate-iron  forms  a continuous  bond  at 
this  level.  A portion  of  each  standard  is  con- 
tinued 8 feet  above  the  gallery-floor,  to  support 
the  curb  and  rafters  of  the  upper  roof.  These 
rafters  are  of  wrought  iron,  52  feet  in  length, 
with  feathering  rolls  on  each  side  to  receive  the 
sliding  lights.  There  are  three  tiers  of  iron  pur- 
lins, secured  to  the  principals  and  rafters,  and 
wrought-iron  diagonal  wind-bracing  riveted  to 
the  under  side  of  the  latter,  and  vertical  bracing 
on  the  upper  portion  of  the  principals.  The 
upper  ridge  is  of  rolled  iron,  and  receives  the 
ends  of  the  rafters,  and  an  ornamental  ridging 
of  cast  iron.  A bold  cast-iron  cornice  gvitter 
conveys  the  water  of  the  upper  roofs  to  a 
hollow  portion  of  the  vertical  standards,  whence 
it  is  conducted  through  underground  iron  pipes  or 
tanks,  under  tlie  terrace. 

The  wings  are  37  feet  9 inches  high  in  the 
centre,  the  roofs  formed  by  wrought-iron  arched 
ribs  springing  from  cast-iron  columns,  which  serve 
as  rain-water  pipes,  as  in  centre  house  : cast-iron 
spandrils  support  rafters  on  which  the  lights 
traverse. 

Straight  instead  of  curvilinear  rafts  were  neces- 
sarily adopted  to  allow  of  the  roof  being  un- 
covered as  much  as  possible  during  several  months 
of  the  year. 

A very  ingenious  apparatus  for  moving  the 
sliding  roof-sashes  has  been  devised  by  the  engi- 
neer of  Messrs.  Cubitt  & Co.,  by  means  of  which 
the  three  upper  of  the  four  tiers  of  lights  cover- 
ing the  sides  of  the  roof  of  centre  house  will  be 
passed  one  over  the  other,  and  rest  on  the  lowest 
tier. 

The  power  employed  is  that  of  the  wheel  and 
endless  screw,  worked  at  the  level  of  the  gallery, 
and  is  such  as  will  enable  one  man  to  cover  or  un- 
cover each  bay  of  500  feet  superficial  area  in  about 
five  minutes. 

The  vertical  sashes  throughout  are  to  he  bung 
on  centres.  Those  on  the  ground-floor  and  gallery 
are  to  be  opened  and  shut  by  hand,  and  the  re- 
mainder, together  with  the  lights  of  the  lower 
roofs,  by  machinery. 

Green-tinted  glass  is  to  be  used,  similar  to  that 
of  the  Palm-house  : of  this  about  63,848  superfi- 
cial feet  will  be  required. 

There  are  vaulted  basement  stories  to  receive 
the  heating  apparatus  under  the  octagons,  in 
which  trees  and  plants  which  require  most 
warmth  are  to  be  placed.  The  temperature  of 
the  other  compartments  will  be  only  about  40°  in 
winter. 

The  heating  will  he  effected  by  hot  water  cir- 
culating in  four  cast-iron  pipes  placed  under  the 
filleted  tables  around  the  sides  of  the  house 
throughout.  The  centre  part  will  contain  about 
4,000  yards  run  of  pipe,  the  wings  2,000  yards, 
and  the  octagons  700,  or  collectively  about  7,000 
yards  (3f  miles). 

It  is  proposed  to  have  gravel  paths  and  beds  for 
plunging  trees  and  plants  throughout,  except  in 
the  octagon  buildings. 

The  tanks  will  contain  upwards  of  130,000 
gallons  collectively.  The  water  will  be  drawn 
from  these  by  means  of  pumps  placed  in  conve- 
nient situations  in  the  building. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  directors  that,  when  this 
building  is  completed,  Kew  Gardens  will  be  the 
most  important  and  practically  useful  establish- 
ment of  its  kind  in  Europe, 
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THE  ITALIAN  FESTIVAL  IN  HONOUR 
OF  DANTE. 

Most  of  our  readers  .are  probably  aware  that  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  Italiairs  to  bold  a grand 
centenary  commemoration  of  their  great  poet, 
Darte  AxLianiEui,  at  Florence,  in  May,  1805, 
that  being  the  sixth  from  liis  birth.  To  honour 
his  memory,  it  has  been  proposed  to  carry  out  a 
suggestion  ascribed  to  Michelangelo,  who,  on  being 
asked  by  Cosiino  de’  Medici  what  was  the  best 
w'ay  to  ornament  the  Piazza  della  Signoria,  re- 
plied, “Bring  out  the  Loggia  of  Orgagna,  and 
carry  it  round  the  Piazza,  for  nothing  can  be 
better.”  Thus  produced,  beneath  the  arches  it  is 
proposed  to  place  statues  of  those  Italians  who 
have  deserved  well  of  their  country,  and  to  have 
the  wall  behind  covered  with  the  historical  events 
in  which  they  figured;  while,  in  the  centre  of 
tliis  Italian  Pantheon,  a noble  statue  is  to  be 
erected  to  Dante,  as  the  founder  of  Italian  unity, 
and  the  great  chief  of  the  patriotic  league.  It  is 
also  intended  to  institute  a quinquennial  festival 
in  honour  of  the  poet,  on  which  occasions  ten 
medals  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  works  which 
have  been  produced,  in  the  interval,  on  literature, 
science,  and  art.  To  obtain  in  part  the  funds 
necessary  for  carrying  out  these  things,  and  to 
afford  to  the  friends  of  Italy,  in  foreign  lands,  an 
opjiortunity  of  participating  in  the  national  joy, 
and  preserving  a memorial  of  the  great  event 
which  has  restored  the  paradise  of  Europe  to  its 
just  I’ank  among  the  leading  powers,  a national 
edition  of  Dante’s  works  is  preparing  \mder  the 
direction  of  an  Italian  commission,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  Prince  Strozzi,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
most  eminent  Italian  Dantopbilists.  This  work 
is  to  he  in  six  volumes,  large  royal  octavo,  with 
an  additional  volume  as  an  album,  containing 
subscribers’  names,  and  other  matters.  The  first 
volume  will  he  devoted  to  the  Life  and  Times  of 
Dante : it  will  have  an  engraving  of  the  poet 
from  the  painting  by  Giotto,  discovered  by  our 
countryman  Seymour  Kirknp,  and  each  copy  will 
bear  the  name  of  the  subscriber  for  whom  it  is 
destined,  with  the  number  of  the  copy  in  the  list. 
It  will  appear  early  in  1862,  and  the  whole  of  the 
volumes  will  jbe  published  by  May,  1865.  The 
price,  as  fixed  by  the  Italian  commission,  is  two 
hundred  lire,  or  SZ.  English,  exclusive  of  trans- 
port. Mr.  Triibner,  of  Pateruoster-row,  is  the 
agent  to  the  commission,  to  whom  alone  copies 
will  be  consigned  for  distribution. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Barlow,  who  originally  suggested  the 
fete,  and  has  been  named  a commissioner  to  aid 
the  undertaking  in  England,  is  anxious  that  naval, 
a^well  as  civil  architecture,  should  have  a share 
in  this  commemoration : a war  steamer,  to  be 
called  the  Hante  Allighieri,  cousidering  the  neces- 
sities of  the  times,  and  the  poet’s  well-known  love 
of  the  sea,  would  have  been  a graceful  no  less 
than  a most  useful  addition  to  the  programme, 
and  it  is  not  too  late  to  add  it  yet. 

Kumerous  as  are  the  editions  of  Dante’s  “ Di- 
vina  Commedia,”  there  is  not  one  in  all  respects 
satisfactory  — not  one  that  corresponds  to  the 
requirements  of  the  age,  and  the  actual  state 
of  literary  criticism.  Those  who  would  study  the 
poet  in  the  spirit,  no  less  than  in  the  letter,  are 
obliged  to  furnish  their  book-shelves  with  various 
editions ; for  the  meanings  of  Dante,  like  the  deep 
things  in  sacred  literature,  are  developed  and  ex- 
; plained  in  part  by  the  course  of  time  and  events, 

; and  we  require  to  know  and  to  compare  together 
I the  current  opinions  of  his  commentators  at  differ- 
I ent  periods.  Dante  differs  from  all  other  poets  in 
1 this  particular,  that  his  “ Commedia  ” is  not  only 
1 the  reflex  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  an  histo- 
1 lical  mirror  of  things  past,  but  is  also  a light  to 
I the  future.  It  is  as  much  political  and  progres- 
; sive  as  it  is  poetical.  It  contains  the  creed  of  a 
! self-regenerating  nation.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
I enlarge  on  the  merits  of  Dante,  great  in  every- 
t thing,  in  his  adversity  no  less  than  in  his  pros- 
1 perity,  and  growing  into  a mighty  colossus  with 
1 the  development  of  his  united  monarchy  for  Italy. 

Who  among  the  cultivators  and  patrons  of  art, 
’ who  have  trod  that  classic  soil,  who  have  profited 
I by  its  treasures  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
1 painting,  who  have  meditated  among  the  ruins  of 
1 Roman  greatness,  and,  gazing  from  the  tower  of 
t the  ancient  Capitol,  have  felt  that  Rome  was  still 
t the  centre  of  an  empire,  and,  in  a manner,  the 
b beloved  mistress  of  their  hearts; — who  of  all  these 
il  does  not  rejoice  to  behold  Italy  risen  from  her 
g grave  of  a thousand  years;  and,  in  her  own  un- 
a alienable  right,  seated  crowned  upon  the  throne  of 
li  her  Apennines,  her  feet  bathed  by  the  blue 
\ waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  her' arras  out- 
s' stretched  from  sea  to  sea!  And  this  great  event 
u is  mainly  due  to  the  lofty  mind  of  Allighieri 


diffusing  itself  through  the  Italian  people  by 
means  of  his  immortal  poem ; inculcating  the  only 
true  principles  of  a national  policy;  making  his 
thoughts  their  thoughts,  and  bis  spirit  their  spirit ; 
and  thus  effecting  in  time  the  confirmation  of  his 
own  prophecy,  the  consummation  which  he  ever 
had  at  heart,  of  a united  people  under  one 
monarchical  ruler.  Well  may  Italians  exclaim — 
Quorate  1’  altissimo  Poeta! 

a sentiment  the  echo  of  which  is  in  no  country 
more  distinctly  bear’d  than  in  our  own. 


THE  COINAGE,  NEW  AND  OLD. 

The  new  bronze  coinage  is  coming  slowly  into 
circulation,  but  is  by  no  means  satisfactory  either 
in  design  or  in  execution,  as  we  have  before  said, 
and  does  not  seem,  so  far  as  its  artistic  merits 
are  concerned,  to  meet  with  much  favour.  It 
has  much  more  the  aspect  of  apprentice  tvork 
than  of  masterly  performance  such  as  ought 
to  be  found  on  the  coinage  of  this  great  realm. 
The  new  bronze  coinage  of  France  will,  undoubt- 
edly, not  he  such  a bungle.  It  is  mortifying  to 
think  of  the  estimate  which  will  be  formed  in 
France  and  elsewhere  of  our  latest  efforts  in  the 
numismatic  art.  There  is  little  or  nothing  either 
excellent  or  effective  about  our  new  coins.  The 
face  of  the  queen  is  most  unlike;  the  modellingof  the 
wreath,  hair,  and  other  parts  is  weak  in  the  ex- 
treme ; the  figure  of  Britannia  has  a helmet  which 
looks  like  a “kibosh,” — a very  bad  hat  indeed; 
the  drapery  is  also  unsatisfactory ; and  the  same 
want  of  power  aiid  artistic  expression  displays 
itself  in  the  trident,  shield,  and  lettering.  It  may 
he  a small  matter,  but  it  would  have  been  fit  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  to  have  shown  on  the 
bit  of  ocean  which  forms  the  hack  ground  of  the 
figure  of  Britannia,  besides  the  sailing  sliip  and 
the  light-house,  one  of  those  steam  vessels  on  which 
the  naval  superiority  of  the  realm  so  much  depends. 

It  would  he  well,  in  connection  with  such  an  im- 
portant matter  as  the  coinage,  to  endeavour  to  get 
the  best  possible  design,  and  it  does  not  seem  that 
there  is  any  great  necessity  to  continue  theuse  of  the 
figure  of  Britannia  as  the  reverse  of  the  coin,  pro- 
vided anything  more  suitable  and  connected  with 
the  times  could  be  discovered.  This  figure  is  said 
to  have  been  modelled  from  the  fair  Miss  Stewart, 
who  afterwards,  in  Charles  II.’s  reign,  became  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond.  We  have  now  before  ua 
an  example  of  the  coins  of  that  reign.  In  some  of 
them  the  figure  of  Britannia,  who  is  seated  on  a 
globe,  is  beautiful  both  in  design  and  in  execution. 
The  coins,  particularly  those  of  silver,  of  Charles 
II.’s  reign  are  elegant  productions.  From  the 
time  of  the  introduction  of  the  figure  of  Britannia 
in  Charles  ll.’s  reign  there  seems  to  haze  been 
little  worthy  of  design,  with  the  exception  of  St. 
George  and  the  dragon  on  the  crown  pieces  of 
George  IV.’s  reign.  This  idea,  although  the  coin 
is  a bold  and  masterly  performance,  is  not  new, 
for  the  same  fancy  is  shown  on  a coin  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII. 

In  the  ancient  British  time,  long  before  the 
Roman  occupation,  there  were,  even  in  England, 
coins  founded  in  rude  imitation  of  Greek  models: 
then  were  used  the  coins  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  then,  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons,  after  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  the  cross,  in  various 
ways  arranged  ornamentally,  was  in  use  on  one 
side,  and  the  heads  of  the  kings  on  the  other,  for 
several  centuries.  The  Romans  made  but  little 
change,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  difficult  to 
discover  the  coins  of  one  of  the  four  Edwards  from 
the  others.  The  Henrys,  on  their  coins,  did  not 
number  the  succession  until  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  At  this  time,  and  it  had  been  so  for  some 
time  previously,  the  coin  of  the  realm  had  been 
most  basely  adulterated ; and  this  system  of 
imposition  was  continued  during  the  chief  part  of 
Edward  VI.’s  reign  : it  was  only  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth’s reign  that  the  matter  was  first  put  into  a 
satisfactory  condition. 

The  gold,  silver,  and  other  coins  of  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth, 
have  peculiarities  which  show  the  transition  of 
taste  ; those  of  Queen  Elizabeth  are  coarser  than 
those  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII. 

The  coins  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  exhibit  a 
marked  improvement.  This  again  declined  rather 
in  the  reigns  of  George  1.  and  George  II.  Some 
of  the  coins  of  these  reigns  are  very  good:  the 
figures  of  Britannia  would  be  worthy  of  imitation 
at  present. 

Long  discussions  have  arisen  in  connection  with 
the  lettering  on  the  new  coin.  Why  not  put  a 
stop,  however,  to  the  risk  of  any  such  difference  of 
opinion  by  using  the  plain  English, — “ Victoria, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  Queen  of  Great  Britain,, 


Defender  of  the  Faith  ?”  there  is  plenty  of  space, 
even  on  the  bronze  half-penny,for  this  to  be  printed 
in  a legible  manner : on  the  coin,  as  it  is  at  present, 
we  have  English  on  one  side  and  Latin  on  the 
other. 

In  designing  a coin  for  general  and  extensive 
circulation,  there  are,  doubtless,  many  things  to 
ho  taken  into  account : it  must  be  formed  iu  such 
a way  as  to  resist  wear ; and  it  may  be  that  the 
practical  medallist,  in  some  instances,  sacrifices 
artistic  qualities  to  some  of  these  considerations. 
In  the  first  instance,  however,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
we  should  have  an  artist  of  the  very  highest 
ability  and  refinement  to  make  the  design.  We 
would  lilce  to  have  seen  Flaxman  so  employed.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  in  preparing  any  future 
coin  it  might  be  found  useful  to  offer  a substantial 
prize  for  a suitable  design.  In  George  the  Fourth’s 
reign  an  artist  of  eminence  actually  was  employed 
in  connection  with  the  coinage;  for  the  king,  being 
annoyed  at  the  appearance  of  his  face  on  the  early 
coins,  consulted  Chantrey,  who  at  that  time  had 
just  completed  his  famous  bust  of  the  king;  and 
the  sculptor  was  engaged  to  prepare  a medallion 
for  the  coinage.  This  was  offered  to  Pistucci  to 
engrave;  hut  this  artist  thought  it  beneath  his 
dignity  to  copy  the  design  of  a contemporary 
artist,  and,  in  consequence,  the  work  fell  into  the 
able  hands  of  the  late  Mr.  William  Wyon. 

At  the  present  time  a quantity  of  the  silver 
coinage  is  in  a very  bad  condition.  Some  of  the 
sixpences  are  so  worn  that  the  quantity  of  silver 
in  them  is  not  worth  3d.,  the  stamp  is  completely 
obliterated,  and  some  of  the  shillings  are  not  in  a 
much  better  state.  An  opportunity,  therefore, 
may  soon  offer  for  redeeming  our  national  character 
such  as  it  was  in  respect  to  numismatic  art,  which 
the  new  bronze  coinage  has  certainly  damaged. 

The  bronze  coinage  is  being  prepared  by  Messrs. 
James  Watt  & Co.,  of  Soho,  Birmingham.  The 
quantity  to  be  produced  by  them  in  two  years  and 
a half  amounts  to  1,800  tons.  Upwards  of  dOO.OOO 
pieces  per  day  on  an  average  will  have  to  be  struck 
during  the  whole  time.  These  pieces  have  to  be 
made  up  into  about  60,000  rouleaux  per  day, 
wrapped  in  paper,  placed  in  separate  cases  of  the 
value  of  1^.  each,  and  packed  in  strong  boxes  of 
20^.  each  for  delivery  and  distribution.  More 
than  40,000  of  such  boxes,  and  800,000  internal 
cases,  are  required.  The  old  Soho  Mint,  after  an 
existence  of  nearly  60  years,  was  taken  down  about 
ten  years  since,  to  make  room  for  the  new  suburbs 
of  the  expanding  town  of  Birmingham ; hut  a 
new  Soho  Mint  has  risen,  as  if  by  magic,  during 
the  lost  autumn,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  new 
coinage.  There  is  here  a complete  mint,  more 
than  half  as  large  again  as  the  Royal  Mint,  with 
new  foundry  for  the  melting  and  mixing  of  the 
metal,  all  of  which  has  to  bo  done  in  crucibles 
capable  of  producing  from  four  to  five  tons  per 
day;  laminating  department,  where  the  bronze 
slabs  or  ingots  are  rolled  into  plates ; cutting-out 
rooms,  where  the  blanks  are  punched  from  thin 
plates  ; milling,  cleaning,  pickling,  and  annealing 
departments;  and  finally  a long  press  room,  in 
which  thirteen  presses  complete  more  than  40,000 
coins  per  hour. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  Ordinary  Meeting  of  members  was  held 
on  Monday  last  at  the  house  la  Conduit-street. 

Mr.  Godwin,  V.P.,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed — 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  to  announce  the  death 
of  one  of  their  fellows,  Mi’.  George  Bailey,  which 
occurred  on  their  last  day  of  meeting,  the  17  th 
of  December.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  members 
of  the  Institute,  and  had  acted  as  Honorary 
Secretary  for  some  time,  taking  considerable  In- 
terest in  the  ai’rangement  of  the  library  (which 
was  now  occupying  the  attention  of  the  Council), 
and  in  preparing  the  catalogue.  He  had  been 
an  assistant  of  the  late  Sir  John  Soane,  who, 
acting  for  the  Bank  of  England,  had  delegated  to 
him  the  duty  of  purchasing  the  property  and 
other  matters  connected  with  the  establishment 
of  their  provincial  branches.  Mr.  Bailey  was  the 
first  curator  appointed  to  the  Soane  Museum  in 
Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields,  and  there  was  now  a vacancy 
in  the  office.  It  was  not,  he  believed,  generally 
known  that  the  election  of  a curator  rested,  not 
with  the  Trustees  of  the  Museum,  but  with  the 
President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He 
ventured  to  hope  that  when  the  successor  to 
Mr.  Bailey  was  appointed,  the  Soane  Museum 
would  be  made  as  accessible  as  possible  to 
the  profession  and  the  public.  Heretofore  the 
privilege  was  nearly  confi^ned  to  walking  through 
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the  rooms  on  certaiu  days,  permission  having 
been  previously  solicited  for  that  purpose.  The 
museum  contained  immense  stores  of  informa- 
tion in  the  shape  of  drawings  and  books,  many  of 
which,  he  ventured  to  say,  had  not  been  opened 
for  years.' 

Mr.  Penrose  (Honorary  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Correspondence),  in  announcing  certain  donations 
to  the  library,  called  attention  to  a drawing  for  a 
proposed  bridge  over  the  Thames  at  Lambeth, 
near  Market-street,  designed  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Barlow, 
the  ornamental  details  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins. 
The  bridge  in  question  was  a combination  of  the 
suspension  principle  and  that  of  the  lattice  girder, 
a form  which  was  desirable  on  the  score  of  light- 
ness, durability,  and  economy  in  construction.  It 
was  proposed  to  carry  it  over  three  arches,  each 
of  300  feet  span,  and  to  have  a double  carriage- 
way, and  footpaths.  The  estimate  for  construc- 
tion (including  the  purchase  of  land,  formation  of 
approaches,  &c.)  wa8-10,000Z.,  being  not  more  than 
about  a tenth  part  of  the  cost  of  some  of  the 
metropolitan  bridges,  and  a contractor  of  un- 
doubted responsibility  was  willing  to  undertake 
it  for  a sum  less  than  the  estimate. 

Mr.  Kerr  inquired  whether  the  bridge  was  to 
be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Penrose  presumed  that  such  was  the  ulti- 
mate intention,  but  he  had  no  information  on  the 
subject. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  the  principle  was 
to  some  extent  new,  and  that  ho  presumed  it 
would  be  tested  before  it  was  applied  to  any  con- 
siderable work. 

Thanks  having  been  voted  to  the  donors, 

Mr.  Penrose  then  referred  to  a correspondence 
which  had  taken  place  between  the  Institute  and 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lincoln.  In  consequence 
of  a report  having  reached  the  former  from 
fellows  that  a faulty  system  of  restoration  (by 
scraping  the  stone)  had  been  adopted,  the  Insti- 
tute had  written  to  know  whether  the  works  at 
the  cathedral  were  carried  on  under  the  direction 
of  a competent  architect.  In  reply,  the  Dean  had 
written  a courteous  note,  in  which  he  stated  that 
the  letter  of  the  Institute  would  be  laid  before 
the  Chapter  at  the  next  meeting  of  that  body  j 
but  that  in  the  mean  time  he  (the  Dean)  was  en- 
abled to  state  that  the  works  referred  to  were 
being  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Buckler,  architect,  of  Oxford. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Lewis  (lion.  Sec.),  expressed  his  re- 
gret that  a similar  measnre  of  courtesy  had  not 
been  e.xtended  to  him  in  answer  to  a letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  mayor  of  Hereford  on  the  subject 
of  the  proposed  destruction  of  the  ancient  Town- 
hall  in  that  city.  The  mayor  bad  not  condescended 
to  answer  the  letter;  and  as  the  materials  of  the 
old  hall  were  announced  for  sale  in  the  Builder  of 
the  present  week,  it  was  clear  that  the  old  hall 
was  doomed  to  destruction. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Street  read  a paper  containing  some 
account  of  the  ancient  churches  of  Vdlay,  and 
of  the  architecture  at  Auvergne,  a portion  of  which 
we  give  this  week. 

At  the  conclusion, 

Mr.  Penrose  observed  that  he  had  had  the  ad- 
vantage, some  years  ago,  of  passing  through  the 
district  referred  to  by  Mr.  Street,  and  that  he 
could  bear  testimony  to  the  exceedingly  interest- 
ing nature  of  its  architecture.  He  had  been 
particularly  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  cathedral 
at  Clermont ; and  although  he  hud  not  the  op- 
portunity of  making  the  architectural  researches 
which  Mr.  Street  had  prosecuted,  he  well  remem- 
bered the  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  the 
combination  of  colour,  the  force  and  lightness  of 
the  architecture,  and  the  happy  arrangement  of 
the  radiating  chapels,  which  he  had  not  seen  else- 
where. 

Mr.  Street  said  that  at  Narbonne  and  at 
Limoges  the  churches  were  identical  in  plan  with 
that  of  Clermont. 

Mr.  Morris  complimented  Mr.  Street  upon  the 
perseverance  and  skill  which  he  liad  displayed 
during  his  brief  sojourn  at  Le  Puy  and  Auvergne. 
The  surface  of  the  district  was  remarkable  as  in- 
dicating the  scene  of  extraordinary  volcanic  erup- 
tions at  some  very  early  period;  in  fact,  the 
ground  was  completely  covered  with  molten  lava, 
which  afforded  materials  for  the  consti'uction  of 
the  cathedrals,  houses,  and  public  buildings.  As 
far  as  the  physical  features  of  the  country  were 
concerned,  nothing  could  be  more  sterile  or  in 
better  harmony  with  the  history  of  the  district 
which  was  formerly  inhabited  by  a rude  and  law- 
less population.  The  only  exception  to  the  sterility 
of  the  soil  was  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the 
vineyards,  which  produced  the  finest  Burgundy 
wine.  This  was  in  fact  the  grand  redeeming 
featui-e  of  the  district.  The  architecture  was 


bold  and  picturesque,  but  nothing  more ; and 
when  they  saw  so  much  time  and  attention  de- 
voted to  its  illnstration,  he  could  nob  help  indulg- 
ing the  hope  that  Mr.  Street  would,  upon  another 
occasion,  take  a more  fertile  field,  and  reflect  the 
architecture  of  some  of  our  English  districts. 
There  was  abundant  scope  in  our  castles,  abbeys, 
and  village  churches,  and  he  hoped  that  the 
younger  members  of  the  Institute  would  not  be 
led  away  from  their  studies  to  the  contemphation 
of  objects  which  had  much  fewer  claims  upon  their 
attention. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  unable  to  agree  with 
the  last  speaker  in  thinking  there  was  nothing 
valuable  but  Burgundy  wine  m tho  district  to 
which  Mr.  Street  had  referred,  for  to  an  architect 
he  thought  it  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  Europe,  and  he  therefore  hoped  young  archi- 
tects would  be  led  to  study  the  architecture  of  that 
portion  of  France.  The  series  of  churches,  the  plans 
of  some  of  which  were  now  before  them,  and  to 
which  Mr.  Street  had  given  his  attention,  were 
deeply  interesting,  aud  presented  instructive  pro- 
blems for  the  students  of  architecture  which  he 
hoped  they  would  avail  themselves  of  when  prac- 
ticable. Mr.  Parker  had  contributed  papers  to 
the  Arehaologia  on  a neighbouring  district,  and 
he  hoped  that  nothing  which  Mr.  Morris  had 
said  would  discourage  young  architects  from  pur- 
suing the  class  of  study  which  they  were  intended 
to  illustrate.  There  were  ono  or  two  points  to 
which  he  would  refer  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Street’s  paper,  and  one  of  these  was  the  encourage- 
ment given  in  early  times  to  the  craft  of  the  silver- 
smith. Auvergne  possessed  at  one  time  no  fewer 
than  from  thirty  to  forty  silversmiths  who  had  left 
fine  works : in  our  own  day  the  diflicultyof  getting 
silversmith’s  work  of  an  artistic  character  exe- 
cuted, even  at  preposterous  prices,  was  so  great  as 
to  deter  any  one  from  attempting  it.  He  was 
enabled  to  speak  on  this  point  in  consequence  of 
some  recent  personal  experience.  Mr.  Street  had 
referred  to  masons’  marks,  and  he  understood  him 
to  say  that  he  had  found  them  on  the  arches  and 
not  on  the  pillars.  Did  not  this  seem  to  indicate 
that  these  portions  of  the  work  were  of  a period 
different  from  others? 

Mr.  Street. — The  moulded  bases  were  marked 
by  the  mason,  and  not  the  stones  of  the  pillars. 

A vote  of  thanks  having  been  unanimously 
accorded  to  Mr.  Street  for  bis  paper, 

The  Chairman  announced  that  a meeting  would 
be  held  on  the  14th,  to  discuss  tlie  question  of 
architectural  examinations,  and  that  the  next 
ordinary  meeting  would  be  held  on  the  2l8t. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Pritchett,  of  4,  Great  St.  Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate,  was  on  ballot  elected  an  associate  of 
the  Institute. 


METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT  SURVEYORS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

Mu.  IIesketii,  after  fifteen  years*  service  as 
honorary  secretary,  has  resigned  his  post,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Fowler,  jun.  has  been  named  by 
the  Committee  to  succeed  him.  A testimonial 
was  voted  to  the  retiring  honorary  secretary 
some  years  ago.  A record  of  the  thanks  of  the 
Association,  handsomely  engrossed,  is  now  to  be 
presented  to  him.  Mr.  Gutch,  after  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee,  of  which  he  has  long  been 
chairman,  entertained  the  members  of  it  at  dinner 
at  the  Gray’s- Inn  Cofiee-bouse. 


ANOTHER  GRIFFIN. 

I AM  a Griffin  ; the  Grifliu  of  St.  M-iry  Anne’s. 
I have  read  Mr.  Seddon’s  spirited  criticism  of  the 
“ tame  classic  monsters,  freed  from  all  laws  of 
consistency,  anatomy,  or  common  sense,  and  bereft 
of  energy,  nerve,  and  character,”  “rendered  alto- 
gether ornamental,  aud  helplessly  effete  and 
idiotic,”  of  which  “ compositions  ” the  Architectu- 
ral Publication  Society  has  judiciously  issued  cer- 
tain delineations  “for  a warning”  to  their  sub- 
scribers. I have  also  noted  the  writer’s  expecta- 
tion that  that  Society  will  follow  up  with  “a 
plate  of  good  grotesques  to  which  these  are  to 
form  a contrast,”  “ for  our  admiration.”  Now,  as  1 
am  myself  a “ good  grotesque,”  as  all  tho  world 
knows  that  knows  St.  Mary  Anne’s,  aud  as  I am 
neither  tame  nor  classic,  nor  altogether,  or,  in- 
deed, in  any  way  “ ornamental,”  eminently  con- 
sistent, anatomical,  common-sensible,  energetical, 
nervous,  cbaracteristical,  and  everything  else  that 
is  admirable,  and  byno  means  a '‘composition,’’  but 
a 7io«-co»j^05-ition,  every  inch  of  me  (and  what 
can  I say  more?),  this  must  be  my  excuse  for 
offering  myself  to  your  “admiration,”  as  one  of 
the  best  “ contrasts  ” possible,  to  the  “perfectly- 
trained  classic  grotesque,”  which  we  all  hold  in 


such  contempt,  and  as  good  a plate  of  thorough- 
bred, higb-spieed  Christian  grotesque  of  the  good 
old  times,  where  “ men  felt  and  believed  in 
rather  than  composed  their  art,”  as  any  one  need 
wish  to  dine  upon,  even  at  cold  Christmas. 

The  church  of  St.  Mary  Anne  to  which  I have 
the  honour  to  belong,  and  of  which,  indeed,  I am, 
as  you  will  see,  the  head  stone  of  the  corner,  is  a 
genuine  work  of  those  times  when  “ men  felt 
and  believed  in  rather  than  composed  their  art.” 
It  has  neither  composition  nor  composure,  but 
is  all  feeling  and  belief,  passion  and  faitb,  mag- 
nanimously devoid  of  everything  but  the  most 
highly  non-intellectual  qualities,  — ostentatious 
picturosquene.ss,  repudiation  of  elegance,  barbaric 
crudeness,  and,  in  short,  all  descriptions  of  savage 
virtue  and  rampant  non-composition,  “ a fit 
emblem  of  the  ornamental  art  of  the  period,” 
and  dedicated  accordingly  to  St.  Mary  Anne  the 
Bedlamite.  Facing  no  stately  parade  like  a 
Pagan  temple,  but  accessible  with  even  purga- 
torial pain  by  an  exquisitely  mean  and  Mediaival 
crooked  dirty  alley,  this  fine  example  of  Christian 
art,  crouches  sullenly  in  a corner,  like  some  holy 
anchorite  in  his  unsavoury  cell;  no  siren  temple 
of  the  Graces  wooing  with  the  blandishments  of 
beauty,  the  homage  of  unconsecrated  intellect,  but 
(what  is  better  far,  and  now  in  the  unceasing  cir- 
cumgyrations of  the  whirligig  of  taste,  what  has 
become  the  fashion),  attracting  the  sublimated 
notice  of  stormy  weird  folk,  in  slouched  hats  and 
bristly  beards,  who,  with  all  their  senses  wide  ex- 
panded to  the  picturesque  (and  even  their  sense 
of  smell),  come  hither  with  a frowm  of  fierce 
delight  to  sketch  the  rugged  glories  of  St.  Mary 
Anne’s. 

Graudly  aw’ry,  a noble  tower  flanks  the  sacred 
edifice ; a heaven-aspiring  turret  flanks  the  tower ; 
and  flanking  in  its  turn  that  heaven-aspiring 
turret, — voiU'i ! standing,  leaping,  creeping,  flying, 
smirking,  sneering,  laughing,  and  crying,  snicker- 
ing, sneezing,  snivelling,  and  sighing,  the  likeness 
of  nothing  in  the  heaven  above  or  in  the  earth  be- 
neath, or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth,  but  “ of 
imagination  all  compact,”  non-composition  ran 
magnificently  mad,  one  great-  grim,  ghastly, 
ghostly,  grisly,  gristly  gargoyle  ! C’est  mot  ! 

I pause  to  wipe  my  forehead;  I am  on  my 
hobby.  I am  myself  that  hobby.  I “ feel  and 
believe  in”  myself.  Pardon  me,  therefore,  if  I 
cannot  “compose”  myself,  but  must  rush  forward 
again  with  all  that  terrible  earnestness  of  passion 
and  faith  which  gives  character  to  the  true 
Christian  grotesque,  into  that  description  of 
my  noble  self,  which  is  the  proper  object  of  my 
epistle. 

I represent  Cacodicmon.  I am  “ mainly  a 
lion”  seeking  whom  I may  devour,  typifying  the 
frenzied  vigour  of  that  art  which  is  “ felt  and 
believed  in  rather  than  composed.”  My  joints 
and  limbs,  not  “swollen  with  rheumatism,”  like 
the  tame  classic  composition,  but  of  fine  subdued 
anatomy,  are  delicately  wire-drawn  into  rigid, 
unencumbered  sticks  aud  strings.  My  muscles, 
not  “disarranged  and  puffed  up,”  are  all  magna- 
nimously ignored.  My  teeth  and  nails  are  not 
“ drawn.”  Ob,  dear  no ! but  playfully  expanded 
as  in  beatific  sport.  My  tall  by  no  means  “ com- 
fortably tucked  away,”  with  that  heroic  scorn  of 
, comfort  which  is  the  true  glory  of  the  church,  is 
set  up  stiff  on  end,  and  sweetly  buddetb  at  tho 
' tip,  ail  in  a bunch  of  roses.  No  “ mal  d’estomac  ” 
troubles  me ; for  stomach  I never  had,  but  ribs 
alone,  and  bare  backbone,  aud  bristles.  No  trim 
garniture  of  wings  have  I “taken  from  a 
bandbox,  aud  never  intended  to  fly  with;”  but  the 
stern  metallic  pinions  of  the  Great  Dragon,  scale- 
mailed,  and  spitied  and  barbed,  and  intended  to 
fly  away  with  you  all  some  day ; truly,  fine  fea- 
thers to  plume!  No  “effete  and  idotic”  mon- 
ster am  I;  no  “tame  classic  monster;”  indeed, 
no  “ perfectly-trained”  monster;”  no  “altoge- 
ther ornamental”  monster;  no  monster  “bereft 
of  energy,  nerve,  aud  character;”  certainly  not, — 
most  unequivocally,  unmistakably  not;  but  a 
truculent,  savage,  bai'barlan,  Scandinavian  mon- 
ster (grand,  rugged  Christian  attributes !) ; no 
stately  janitor  for  an  Augustan  porch,  and  a 
sunny  sky,  but  a stormy  petrel  of  western  super- 
stition and  cloud, — a thing  of  dark  ages,  which 
all  the  gilding  of  romance  can  never  brighten, — 
a bad  joke  of  a bad  lot, — a mere  vulgar  Old 
Scratch,  such  as  the  foul  imagination  of  bare- 
footed friars,  set  up  for  the  scaring  of  a brutish 
and  down-trodden  people,  in  that  senseless  and 
anti-Christian  noii-composition  of  depraved  and 
ignorant  animalism,  the  Mediaeval  hell. 

Wishing  you  a merry  Chsistraas  and  a happy 
new  year,  I remain  (in  a Turkish  bath  of  self- 
admiration and  fierce  derision  of  all  opponents). 

Tub  Gargoyle  oe  St.  Mary  Auke’s. 
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NEWCASTLE  ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY. 

At  a meeting  held  on  tLe  2nd  iusfc.,  in  tlie 
Ciistic,  Mr.  Kell  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson  submitted  a work  on  which 
he  has  been  engaged  during  the  last  year,  being 
drawings  of  the  whole  of  the  churches  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Lindisfarnc.  The  first  portion, 
now  completed,  embraces  the  deaneries  of  Norham 
West  and  Bamborough. 

Dr.  Bruce  read  a short  paper,  sent  by  Mr. 
Ralph  Carr,  of  Hedgelcy,  on  certain  vulgarisms 
in  spelling  names  on  the  ordnance  map  of  North- 
umberland. Dr.  Bruce  observed  that  the  ordnance 
authorities  would  be  very  willing  to  receive  sug- 
gestions from  antiquarian  societies  on  this  subject, 
and  were  anxious  to  adopt  any  correction  that 
■was  shown  ^to  be  called  for.  Mr.  Carr’s  paper 
proceeded  upon  a curious  classification  of  the 
vulgarisms  referred  to.  The  first  class  were 
called  adverbal  vulgarisms,  and  consisted  in  the 
use  of  ly  instead  of  ley,  as  the  termination  of 
names  of  places:  ly,  the  adverbal  termination, 
meant  lUce,  whereas  ley  was  the  old  word  for 
pasture — ley  or  lee — in  Scotland  lea.  Examples 
were  given  : as  Gladly,  Beauly,  &c.,  which  ought 
to  have  been  Gladley,  Beauley;  the  latter  mean- 
ing literally,  beautiful  lea,  or  pasture.  The  next 
class  were  sartorial  vulgarisms,  which  turned  cote 
into  coat,  a termination  very  different  from  the 
real  one  of  cot  or  cottage.  Prandial  vulgarisms 
were  committed  in  the  spelling  of  Coldpig  instead 
of  Coldpike,  Thropple  for  Throple,  Caudle  for 
Cauldwell;  while  postprandial  vulgarisms  found 
their  illustrations  in  "NYalbottle,  in  place  of  Wal- 
botle  (the  latter  termination  being  the  Saxon  for 
a place  of  abode),  Newbottle,  Lorbottle,  &c.  Spu- 
tatory,  or  spitting  vulgarisms,  showed  themselves 
in  giving  two  t’s  to  Spital,  there  being  several 
places  of  the  namej  and  deaconal  vulgarisms 
turned  dene  into  dean.  Finally,  there  were  mere 
mountebank  vulgarisms,  illustrated  by  the  curtail- 
ment of  Swinhoc,  Camboe,  Ac.,  the  dropped  e 
completing  the  terminal  hoe,  which  meant  a 
heugh. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

2^eiocasile-upon- Tyne. — The  Bath -lane  new  Con- 
gregational and  Armenian  Church  has  been  opened. 
According  to  the  local  Courant,  although  it  is  a 
large,  plain,  and  simple  building,  without  the 
breaks  and  shadows  secured  by  projecting  but- 
tresses, clerestories,  pinnacles,  Ac.,  which  are 
almost  invariably  to  be  found  in  Gothic  struc- 
tures, it  is  as  Gothic  as  any  modei'U  building 
erected  in  this  style.  In  the  spire  ornamentation 
is  more  concentrated.  The  edifice  is  80  feet  long 
by  60  feet  wide.  It  is  galleried  all  round,  the 
organ  and  choir  facing  the  entrances.  The 
pews,  which  have  sloping  backs  and  seats,  are 
painted  wainscot,  as  is  also  tbe  frontage  of 
the  galleries.  The  roof  is  in  three  compart- 
ments,— one  over  each  side  gallery,  and  a broad 
; arched  roof  running  along  tbe  centre.  The  whole 
i is  supported  by  arcbes  which  spring  from  iron 
r columns  in  the  side  galleries.  The  acoustic  pro- 
• pertics  of  the  building  are  said  to  be  successful. 

’ The  accommodation  provided  is  for  about  1,200 
persons,  with  large  vestries  and  other  adjuncts, 

; at  the  hack.  Tbe  contractors  were  Messrs. 

, Scott  A Reed,  Messrs.  Lowry,  Mr.  John  Gibson, 
Mr.  Bailey,  Ac.  Mr.  Andrews  acted  as  clerk  of 
' the  works.  The  architects  were  Messrs.  Oliver  A 
Lamb,  of  this  town.  The  cost  of  the  church  and 
■ of  the  intended  schools  wiU  be  about  3,000A  Of 
: this  sum  2,900L  has  been  already  subscribed,  a 
( considerable  proportion  by  working  men  connected 
' with  the  congregation,  in  sums  under  hi,  It  is 
i intended  to  erect,  in  addition  to  the  present  struc- 
I ture,  week  day  and  Sunday  schools,  to  he  erected 
; at  a cost  of  1,200/.  The  preliminary  plans  for  the 
i schools  have  been  prepared. 

Farlam  {Cuniberland). — Tbe  new  church  which 
1 has  just  been  erected  at  Farlam  has  been  conse- 
I crated  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  The  church  has 
1 been  built  from  designs  furnished  by  Mr.  Salvin, 

; architect.  It  is  constructed  of  white  stone,  in 
t the  Early  English  style,  and  stands  upon  a hill 
c overlooking  an  extensive  tract  of  country.  Porches 
c on  the  north  and  south  sides  conduct  into  a nave 
5 56  feet  long  by  24  feet  wide,  on  the  north  side  of 
v which  runs  an  aisle,  about  11  feet  Avide,  and  capa- 
b ble  of  accommodating  about  a hundred  persons. 
1 The  total  number  of  sittings  in  the  church  will  be 
a about  400.  At  the  east  end  of  tbe  nave  is  a 
c chancel  32  feet  6 inches  long  by  17  feet  6 inches 
IS  wide,  by  the  side  of  which  stands  the  vestry  and 
a a small  chapel.  The  walls  are  mostly  2 feet 
3 3 inches  thick,  and  they  arc  supported  on  both 
s'  sides  by  buttresses.  There  arc  four  gables  on  the 
a north  side,  which  run  into  the  main  roof.  The 


roof  is  open,  and  is  supported  upon  arches  which 
spring  from  stone  pillars  running  down  the  side 
of  the  nave.  The  chancel  and  passages  are  laid 
with  Maw’s  encaustic  tiles.  The  bell  turret  rises 
on  the  west  end  of  tbe  building,  and  contains  two 
bells  made  by  Warner,  of  London,  and  presented 
to  the  church  by  Mr.  Ramshay.  The  building  is 
heated  with  hot  air,  the  apparatus  for  which  has 
been  put  in  at  tbe  expense  of  Mr.  Dobson,  of  Tarn 
House,  and  under  his  own  personal  superintend- 
ence. The  contractors  for  the  church  were  Messrs. 
C.  and  J.  Armstrong,  of  Carlisle.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  edifice  is  estimated  at  about  1,570/.,  of 
which  sum  the  Hon.  Charles  Howard  subscribes 
500/.;  Mrs.  Thompson,  of  Kirkhouse,  200/. ; Mr. 
G.  A.  Thompson,  50/.  j Mr.  T.  C.  Thompson,  25/.; 
and  Mr.  Attwood,  50/.  Lord  Carlisle  presented 
the  site. 

Loehaher. — The  church  of  the  new  parish  of 
Duncanshurgh,  in  Lochaber,  has  been  opened  for 
public  worship.  Tbe  architect  was  Mr.  H.  Burrel, 
and  Sir  Duncan  Cameron  provided  the  funds  for 
the  church  and  manse,  when  endowing  the  parish. 

Aberdeen. — ” The  Church  of  the  Assumption,” 
the  new  Roman  Catholic  building  in  Huntly- 
street.  Las  been  consecrated  and  opened  for  wor- 
ship. The  building  consists  of  the  church  and 
priests’  house,  at  present  erected,  and  a convent 
not  yet  executed.  The  main  entrance  to  the 
church  is  from  Huntly-street,  by  a double-arched 
doorway,  flanked  by  polished  granite  pillars.  This 
doorway  leads  into  the  vestibule,  iu  which  arc 
two  doors  opening  into  the  nave.  From  tbe 
entrance  to  nave,  passages  run  dowm  the  centre 
and  either  side,  the  seating  running  transvei’scly 
across  the  church,  all  facing  the  east,  and  where 
the  principal  altars  stand.  The  seats  are  of  a 
light  and  unobstrusive  character  and  will  accom- 
modate 1,500  persons.  The  nave  is  separated 
from  the  side  aisles  by  freestone  pillars  and  arcbes, 
seven  bays  on  each  side.  Immediately  above  tbe 
pillars,  and  between  tbe  arches,  are  largo  orna- 
mental brackets,  twelve  in  number:  these  are 
eventually  to  carry  life-sized  statues,  having 
canopies  over  them.  Above  the  large  arches  are 
the  clerestory  windows,  by  which  the  building  is 
principally  lighted.  The  roofs  are  all  open- 
timbered,  stained  and  varnished.  Near  the 
west  doors  stand  cut  freestone  water-fonts, 
the  centre  one  encircling  a pedestal,  on  which 
stands  a statue  of  the  Virgin.  Above  the  vestibule 
is  the  choir : the  new  organ  will  occupy  the 
corners  on  either  side  of  the  large  window.  The 
dimensions  of  the  church  are  156  feet  long,  69  feet 
wide,  and  72  feet  high  internally.  The  seating  is 
all  on  the  floor  of  the  church,  the  choir  being  the 
only  gallery.  Much  remains  to  be  done  to  the 
edifice,  including  the  erection  of  the  convent. 
Mr.  Alexander  Ellis,  of  Aberdeen,  is  the  architect. 

Guernsey, — The  new  Wesleyan  chapel  at  the 
Vale,  Guernsey,  the  foundation-stone  of  which 
was  laid  in  June,  1859,  was  opened  on  the 
23rd  December,  1860.  The  chapel  is  built  in  the 
Gothic  style.  The  dimensions  arc  56  feet  long 
and  30  feet  wide,  inside.  There  is  a porch,  and 
the  new  chapel  is  joined  to  the  old  one  on  the 
north  side,  where  a sliding  door  separates  thorn. 
The  edifice  can  hold  300  persons;  but  when  re- 
quired the  doors  can  he  opened,  and  from  450  to 
500  persons  accommodated.  The  cost  is  about 
650/.  The  Vale  Chapel  is  erected  in  blue 
Guernsey  granite.  Mr.  Matthew  De  Putron  was 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  Mauger  the  builder. 


LEEDS  MECH.VNICS’  INSTITUTION  AND 
SCHOOL  OF  ART  COMPETITION. 

Sni, — Having  noticed  in  your  last  number  a 
communication  from  Mr.  Crossland,  whose  design 
you  associated  with  my  own  in  terms  of  high  com- 
mendation in  the  critique  upon  the  drawings  sent 
in  for  tbe  above  competition,  I scarcely  refrain 
from  adding  my  protest  to  his  against  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Committee,  and  the  exceeding  unfair- 
ness with  which  the  competitors  have  been  treated. 
Had  tbe  gentlemen  of  Leeds  intended  to  have 
given  the  commission  to  their  fellow-townsmen, 
no  one  would  have  complained.  Had  they  en- 
trusted it  to  Mr.  Brodrick,  no  one  would  have 
been  more  happy  that  they  should  have  done  so 
than  myself.  lie  is  a personal  and  intimate 
friend,  and  among  the  rising  men  of  the  profes- 
sion. None  have  won  their  position  more  fairly : 
none  have  so  gallantly  forced  their  way  through 
the  many  difficulties  that  hedge  round  success  in 
our  laborious  profession;  and  to  better  hands  the 
commission  could  not  have  been  trusted.  But  we 
have  a right  to  complain  that,  with  this  foregone 
conclusion,  they  invite  architects  to  lose  money, 
and  time  more  valuable  thau  money,  m a hopeless 
contest.  And  still  more,  that,  with  moot  un- 


usual professions  of  fairness  in  their  instructions, 
they  nevertheless  accomplish  as  gross  a piece  of 
injustice  as  was  ever  perpetrated  in  the  practice 
of  a competition.  It  was,  indeed,  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  to  be  a fair  contest  that  induced 
mo  to  enter  the  lists  at  all,  and  to  take  most  un- 
usual care  in  the  arrangement  of  a most  difficult 
plan. 

Had  Mr,  Crossland  not  opened  the  subject,  I 
should  have  been  silent,  principally  from  ray 
relations  with  Mr.  Brodrick ; but  also,  beciiuse 
we  know  very  well,  when  men  do  what  they  have 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of,  the  last  thing  they  arc 
likely  to  do  is  to  proclaim  it  to  the  public  by  admit- 
ting their  error ; and  what  they  have  not  honour 
enough  to  do  in  the  first  instance,  they  have  not 
conscience  enough  to  do  in  the  second.  But  as  ho 
has  taken  up  the  matter,  I cannot  well  be  silent. 

Henry  B.  Gariinh, 

Author  of  design  Fori  iter  et  FideUter. 


THE  STREETS  OF  GLOUCESTER. 

Your  criticisms  on  the  condition  of  the  town 
of  Leeds  (see  the  Builder  for  22nd  December) 
are,  I know  from  experience,  most  just ; aud  your 
intention  of  administering  the  rod  to  other  towns 
will  doubtless  be  productive  of  good  fruits. 

Gloucester  is  not  troubled  with  tbe  smoke  and 
concomitant  disagreeables  connected  with  the 
manufacturing  districts ; but  there,  even  in  the 
main  high\s'ays  and  centre  of  the  city,  evils  are 
allowed  to  remain,  which,  during  the  late  frost, 
have  jeopardized  the  safety  of  life  aud  limb  of  her 
Majesty’s  lieges;  not  a few  accidents  having  hap- 
pened in  consequence. 

The  entrances  to  cellars  belonging  to  shops, 
warehouses,  Ac.,  are  covered  over  with  sheets  of 
iron,  from  which  all  roughness  has  long  since 
worn  away ; and  these  stretch  themselves,  in  some 
cases,  three-fourths  of  the  width  of  the  foot- 
pavements:  in  some  instances  only  the  curbstone 
being  unoccupied  by  them.  Add  to  this,  that 
many  of  the  rainwater  down-pipes  disgorge  them- 
selves on  to  the  flagstones,  without  any  attempt 
at  under  drainage,  and  you  may  perhaps  imagine 
some  of  the  difficulties  of  proceeding  along  the 
thoroughfares  during  the  late  severe  weather;  the 
cellar-covers  being,  if  possible,  more  slippery  than 
ice,  on  the  slightest  frost  or  covering  of  snow. 

Could  you  suggest  some  method  better  than 
these  solid  iron  covers  ? Open  gratings  seem  to 
be  objectionable  on  account  of  the  rain  and  dirt 
passing  through  them,  also  children’s  feet  arc 
often  caught  iu  them;  and  ladies  object  to  walk 
over  them.  IVould  not  wooden  covers  witli  heavy 
nail  heads  dotted  all  over  them  at  about  2 inches 
distance  be  far  better  ? 

I do  not  remember  what  is  done  in  other  towns 
in  this  matter;  but  I know,  if  a few  yards  of  the 
I streets  of  Gloucester  had  been  trodden  upon  for 
' a single  day  by  the  crowds  that  pass  along  London 
I pavements,  there  would  have  been  numbers  of 
people  iu  hospitals  before  the  day  was  out.  I can 
safely  assert  that  a moi’e  dangerous  condition  of 
foot-pavements  was  never  seen  in  a country  town. 

^V.  H.  E. 

PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION  OF  BUILDERS’ 
CLERKS. 

SiK, — May  I suggest  to  my  fellow  clerks,  through  the 
columns  of  your  valuable  journal,  the  establishment  of 
a “Provident  Institution  of  Builders’  Clerks.”  The 
Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works  have  their 
society,  which  is  liberally  supported  by  the  employers, 
who  would,  I have  no  doubt,  assist  their  clerks  with 
equal  liberality.  I would  also  suggest,  in  connection 
with  the  Institution,  a library  composed  of  works  con- 
nected with  building  matters;  also  a registry  of  names 
of  efllciciit  clerks  requiring  engagements. 

EsTt.M.4TKR. 

*,•  It  would  be  better  to  join  a Provident  Institution 
already  c.xisting,  and  aid  in  rendering  it  one  that  would 
embrace  all  connected  with  architecture  aud  buiiding. 


IRISH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

The  new  church  of  St.  James,  Dublin,  built  under  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  was  opened  for  Divine 
service  on  Sunday,  the  i6th  uit.  Messrs.  Welland  & 
Gillespie  were  the  architects.  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Carroll 
was  contractor. 

The  new  Independent  Cliurch,  at  Galway,  is  almost 
completed.  The  style  is  Early  English  : the  plan  an 
oblong,  77  feet  by  28  feet,  with  a chancel,  to  serve  also 
as  a vestry-room.  The  walls  are  of  black  rubble  lime- 
stone, height  to  the  eaves,  16  feet:  the  dressings  arc  of 
sandstone  and  New  York  bricks.  The  total  cost  will  be 
about  J,500/.  Mr.  Baffles  Browne  is  the  architect. 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Beardwood  & Son  are  the  contractors. 

The  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway  Company  have 
, erected,  at  the  Portarlington  Station,  a new  refreshment- 
building  in  the  Gothic  style,  at  a cost  of  about  i,6ao/. 
The  saloon  is  spacious,  and  elaborately  finished.  Mr. 
George  Wilson  was  the  architect.  Messrs.  \V.  H.  Beard- 
wood  & Son  were  the  contractors. 

The  new  railway  bridge  over  the  MalahUle  estuary,  on 
the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  line,  was  opened  on  the  13th 
instant.  Mr.  M.  U.  Eyre,  engineer. 


The  new  Market  at  Newtownlimavady,  for  the  sale  of 
grain,  butter,  &c-,  has  been  opened.  The  markets  are 
150  feet  long,  6.5  feet  wide,  enclosed  on  both  sides,  and 
covered  in.  The  hiterioris  lighted  from  the  roofs,  which  arc 
three  in  number,  supported  on  tworows  of  metal  columns : 
a large  news-room  and  board-room  are  situated  in  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  building.  Tlicre  is  a basement 
containing  grain,  stores,  &c.  The  front  is  a neat  Italian 
elevation.  Mr.  J.  G.  Ferguson,  of  the  firm  ofFrazer, 
l-'ergusi>n,  & Frazer,  of  Derry,  was  the  architect;  and 
Mr.  McClelland,  Derry,  and  Mr.  S.  Mercer,  of  Newtown- 
limavady,  were  the  contractors. 

A new  gallery  for  the  proposed  exhibition  of  arts  and 
manufactures  is  about  to  be  erected  in  the  agricultural 
hall  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  The  gallery  is  to  be 
supported  on  wrought  iron  lattice  girdnr.s,  which  arc  to 
rest  on  the  present  columns.  The  total  length  of  the 
gallery  will  he  526  feet.  Mr.  J.  Clarendon  (of  the  Board  of 
Works),  is  the  architect. 

At  St.  Joseph’s  Institution  for  Male  Catholic  Deaf  Mutes, 
Cahra,— a new  wing,  calculated  to  afford  accommodation 
for  the  reception  of  fifty  additional  inmates,  has  recently 
been  completed,  and  similar  c.tteiisions  arc  contemplated 
to  be  commenced  early  in  the  season  in  cnnsebueiicc  of 
the  increased  demand  for  admisEitui.  The  works  for  the 
manufacture  of  gas  upon  the  site  of  the  building  have  also 
been  successfully  carried  into  execution  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Daniel  under  the  dlrectioa  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Charles 
Geoghegan. 


RATING  OF  SUNDERLAND  DOCKS. 

This  question  was  settled  at  the  Quarter  Sessions, 
Durham,  on  the  1st  instant,  under  the  title, — “ The  Wear 
River  Coiumissloncrs,  appellants,  and  the  Parish  Officers 
of  Sunderland,  respondents.” 

Mr.  Bovil!,  Q.C.,  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  appellants, 
to  support  an  appeal  against  a poor-rate  imposed  by  the 
pari'h  officers  of  Sunderlaml  upon  tlic  docks  at  Siunder- 
lanil  im  the  ground  of  its  being  e.xcessivc.  the  gross 
rental  being  20,000/.,  and  the  rateable  value  10,000/. 

The  question  of  the  rateability  of  these  docks  and  the 
amount  underwent  consideration  in  the  years  1858  and 
185P,  before  Mr.  Wclshy,  the  barrister;  and  he  made  an 
award,  rating  the  docks  as  above,  on  which  the  parish 
relied  : this,  however,  Mr.  Bovill  contended  could  be  no 
guide  to  the  Court,  when  ho  stated  the  particulars  upon 
which  it  had  been  made.  The  dock  dues  had  been  re- 
duced and  the  trade  much  increased  thereby,  hut  the 
working  c-.xpeuFes  had  increased  likewise,  so  as  to  amount 
to  a larger  per-centago  on  the  receipts  than  before ; new 
works  had  also  been  constructed  and  large  repairs  per- 
formed, but  these  had  been  carried  to  the  capital  account. 

The  Hon.  A.  I.iddell,  who  appeared  for  the  respondents, 
objected  to  the  re-opening  of  the  whole  question  of  value, 
which  had  been  decided  by  Mr.  Welsby.  He  was  quite 
willing  to  allow  any  evidence  that  could  be  brought  to 
show  if  any,  and  what,  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
value  of  the  docks  since  the  award  was  given.  The 
respondents  were,  in  fact,  of  opinion  that  the  rateable 
value  had  increased  during  the  interval,  which  would 
probably  raise  the  rateable  value  from  10,000/.  to  15,000/. 

The  court  ruled  in  favour  of  receiving  evidence  as  to  the 
whole  que.stion  of  value. 

Mr.  Bovill  then  put  in  a statement  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditure. and  called  Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Hunt  and  Mr. 
Charles  Lee,  both  of  London,  who  had  examined  the 
accounts  and  made  estimates,  and  they  were  c.xamined  by 
him  in  support  of  the  appellants’  case. 

After  a lengthened  silting,  the  court  reduced  the  rate- 
able value  from  10,000/.  to  4,923/.  in  Sunderland  parish. 

On  inquiry  by  Mr.  Bovill,  the  court  stated  that  they 
had  adopted  the  ]>rinciples  of  Mes.srs.  Hunt  & Lee’.s 
valuation  throughout  j but  they  had  disallowed  300/.  on 
the  depreciation  or  renewal  fund,  and  reduced  the 
tenants’  capital  from  2.5,000/.  to  20,000/. 

The  following  is  the  witnesses’  valuation  : — 

Receipts  for  ayear  ending  June,  i860  ^£'4(1,859 

Working  c.xpeuscs  and  repairs  during  same 
period 25,643 

Net  receipts rfl5,2iG 

Renewal  fund  made  up  by  various  per- 
centages on  the  different  clas.scs  of 
works,  and  varying  from  ten  to  eighty 

years' duration  ^.5,117 

5 jicr  cent,  on  ‘i.j.noo/.  tenants’  capital  ...  i ,2S0 

15  per  cent,  on  ditto  tenants’  profits  ....  3,750  10,117 

Rateable  value  of  thcwhole  docks i£,'5,099 

As  only  part  of  the  clocks  is  in  Sunderland  parish,  this 
amount  was  divided  according  to  the  watvr  ru'ca  as 
foil  >\vs : — 

A.  n.  r.  :£. 

In  Sunderland  lO  O 26  ....  3,923 

In  Bishopwearmouth 4 0 4 . . . . 392 

E.\tra  parochial 8 0 8 ....  "84 

Total  rateable  value  cf  docks ^5,099 


Httcibeb. 


Tiepori  to  Ihe  ^fayor  and  Corporation  of  11  Islech 
xifon  the  Improvement  of  the  Rher  ‘Nene,from 
Teterhorough  io  ihe  Sen.  Dy  Thomas  Page, 
C.E.,  Ac.  London : Cox  A Wyman,  Great 
(Jnccn-Btrect,  Lincoln’B-Inn-tields.  1860. 

The  shallow  shores  and  Hat  littoral  of  England  on 
much  of  its  eastern  margin,  and  the  manifest 
tendency  of  the  laud  to  extend  itself  on  that 
side, — so  different  from  the  steep  trend  and  the 
deep  waters  of  the  country  on  most  of  the  west 
coast, — must  of  themselves  occasion  great  and 
continual  difficulties  in  the  opening  or  the  main- 
tenance  of  navigable  water-courses  on  much  of 
the  eastern  coast.  Such  seems  to  be  the  case 
with  the  river  None  and  the  Wash,  through 
which  it  issues  into  the  sea.  In  the  reconciliation 
of  conimerciul  with  agricultural  interests,  too, 
great  difficulties  have  occurred.  Many  reports 
and  plans  have  been  made  with  the  view  of 
suggesting  modes  of  settling  all  these  difficulties, 


the  last  of  which  were  those  of  Mr.  R.  Stephenson 
in  184.'7,  and  Mr.  Rendell  in  18i9;  but  still  the 
matter  remains  in  an  unsatisfactory  state  ,•  as  is 
proved,  ex  facie,  by  the  issue  of  a new  report  upon 
the  subject. 

The  Wisbech  corporation,  who,  from  first  to  last, 
arc  known  to  have  expended,  for  their  own  share, 
more  than  120,000/.  towards  the  improvement  of 
the  river  channels,  gave  instructions  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Page,  on  the  termination  of  an  inquiry 
which  resulted  iu  the  removal  of  the  dams  from 
the  Nene  at  Waldersea  and  Guyhirn,  to  make  a 
survey  and  examination  of  tlie  river  between 
Peterborough  and  the  sea,  and  report  to  them  on 
the  following  points : — 

"1.  What  ho  woultl  suggest  as  the  best  plan  for  WiE.bech 
ns  a port,  taking  into  account  the  necessity  for  obtaining 
the  best  outfall  for  firainage. 

2.  In  such  plan  to  jirovide  a fresh-water  supply  for  the 
town  of  Wisbech,  so  that  it  could  be  made  available  at 
any  time  when  the  authorities  miglit  resolve  to  establish 
waterworks. 

3.  To  provide  for  the  fresh-water  supply  to  the  midrllc 
level,  Thorney  Lordship,  and  the  districts  of  Waldersca, 
Redmorc,  Wisbech  (north  side),  Leverington,  and  Parson 
Drove. 

4.  The  probable  expense  of  the  necessary  works  for 
carrying  the  recommendations  into  effect.” 

The  result  of  these  instrnctious  is  what  Mr.  Page 
has  embodied  in  the  extended  and  elaborate  report 
under  notice;  and  wc  need  ouly  further  remark, 
that  it  is  seen  from  the  estimates  that  Mr.  Page 
is  of  opinion,  it  is  practicable  to  open  the  naviga- 
tion from  the  Wash,  by  Wisbech,  to  Peterborough, 
.and  to  allow  a free  tidal  actiou  np  the  river, 
carrying  salt  water  above  Thorney  Sluice,  and  yet 
make  ample  provision  for  fresh-water  supply. 


Lyra  Germanica ; Hymns  for  the  Sundays  nail 
chief  Festivals  of  the  Christian  Year.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German,  by  Catherine  Wink- 
WOBTU.  Illustrated  under  the  superintendence 
of  John  Leighton,  F.S.A.  London:  Long- 
man, Green,  A Co.  1801. 

Tni3  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  beautiful 
of  the  illustrated  books  of  the  year.  Head-pieces, 
tail-pieces,  initial  letters,  landscapes,  and  figure 
subjects,  are  all  brought  to  bear  on  the  illustra- 
tiou  of  Miss  Wink  worth’s  excellent  translation  of 
some  of  the  best  of  the  German  hymns.  Mr. 
Armitage,  Mr.  Lawless,  Mr.  Marks,  and  Mr.  C. 
Keene,  have  co-operatcd  with  Mr.  John  Leighton, 
in  producing  the  drawings,  and  Messrs.  Bolton, 
Cooper,  Dalziel,  H.  Leighton,  and  others,  have 
engraved  them.  When  we  add  that  the  binding, 
of  MediECvnl  character,  is  particularly  handsome, 
we  sliall  have  shown  that  this  is  a hook  for  those 
u’ho  can  a^ipreciate. 


On  Heal,  in  its  relations  to  IVater  and  Steam; 
embracing  new  I'iews  of  Vaporization,  Condensa- 
tion, and  Fxplosions.  By  Charles  Wte 
WiELiAMS,  A.I.e.E.  London;  Longman  A Co. 
1860. 

Irresi’ECTITe  of  the  merits  of  the  various  im- 
portant questions  discussed  in  this  volume, — and 
the  reasoning,  vigorous  and  persuasive  as  it  is,  is 
far  too  speculative,  and  too  open  to  question  and 


Mr.  Fergnsson  has  unquestionably  the  best  o^ 
the  argument.  The  book  be  reads  from  is  a stone 
one,  written  on  with  a chisel.  Those  who 
do  not  know  the  language  cannot  translate  it. 
The  issue  is  a simple  one, — Are  the  micient 
parts  of  tlie  Dome  of  the  Hock  of  the  time 
of  Constantine?  Mr.  Fergnsson  and  others, 
judging  from  drawings  and  photographs,  say,  un- 
questionably they  arc.  Surely,  it  will  not  be  long, 
under  present  political  arrangements,  before  souio 
competent  investigator  (few  though  they  bo),  using 
liis  eyes  on  the  spot,  will  be  found  to  confirm  or 
set  aside  this  opinion. 


IStscdlanca. 


doubt,  for  us  to  he  able  to  give  an  unqualified  or 
favourable  verdict  ou  these  merits, — this  is  a re- 


markable production,  considering  that  the  author 
is  now  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age.  His  life, 
however,  has  been  devoted  to  scientific  research, 
and  his  present  speculations  are  but  the  fruits  of 
many  years’  investigation  and  thought.  Indeed, 
the  present  volume  is  described  by  the  author  as 
a selection  of  extracts  from  the  laboratory  me- 
moranda of  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years;  and 
it  has  been  prepared  for  the  press  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  remove  some  of  the  uncertainties  and  cor- 
rect some  of  the  errors  which  prevail  In  reference 
to  the  application  of  heat  and  steam  in  the  steam- 
engine,  aud  in  particular  iu  steam  navigation,  with 
which  the  author  has  for  years  been  connected. 

Whatever  errors  this  treatise  may  contain, 
there  seems  little  doubt  of  its  becoming  a recog- 
nized and  standard  work  in  the  history  of  heat  in 
its  connection  with  steam. 


Notes  on  the  Site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jeru- 
salem. By  JA5IF.S  Febgusson,  FvUow  of  the 
R.I.B.A.  London : Murray.  1801, 

Me.  Fergusson  has  come  out  in  force  against  the 
writer  ou  his  theory  in  the  Fdinhurgh  Review  of 
October  last,  and  has  knocked  him  about  a bit. 
Fourteen  years  have  produced  nothing  to  weaken 
his  opinion  that  Constantine  built  the  Dome  of 
the  Rock,  or  what  is  now  called  the  Mosque  of 
Omar,  over  what  ho  at  least  supposed  to  be  the 
sepnlclire  of  ClivLst.  The  pn:<i(ion  of  the  present 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  indications  of  the  Scripture  narmtive, 
and  its  architecture  is  of  a style  wholly  subsequent 
to  the  period  of  the  Crusades. 


Dinner  to  Workmen.— On  the  5th  instant 
Mr.  William  Jeakes,  of  Great  Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury,  gave  a dinner  to  his  workmen  in  tho 
hall  of  the  Freemasons’  Tavern.  Upwards  of  120 
assembled,  and  spent  a pleasant  and  convivial 
evening.  We  are  glad  of  tho  opportunity  to  ex- 
press our  esteem  of  Jlr.  Jeakes  as  au  able  aud 
honourable  tnulesinan. 

PuorosED  Visit  of  English  Workmen  to 
Paris. — A letter  from  Paris  says  that  delegates 
from  workingmen  in  some  parts  of  England  have 
come  to  Paris  to  organize  a visit  to  their  fellow- 
workmen  in  this  capital.  The  object  is  simply  to 
introduce  the  English  operatives  to  the  acquaint- 
ancG  of  their  Parisian  hretln-en.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  visit  shall  take  place  about  Easter,  and 
that  the  married  men  sh  ill  bo  accompanied  by 
tlicir  wives.  A committee  of  working  men,  to 
promote  the  exenr-sion,  is  now  sitting  in  London. 
It  is  emphatically  stated  that  the  movement  has 
no  political  signification,  and  that  " Mr.  Klotz- 
Rowsell  has  notliing  whatever  to  do  with  it.” 

City  iMrp.ovEiiENTS. — Now  that  the  removal 
of  the  Law  Courts  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a thing  accomplished,*  only  waiting  for  that  legis- 
lative sanction  which  is  certain  to  he  obtained,  it 
becomes  an  imperative  duty  on  the  jiart  of  the 
City  Improvement  Committee  to  assist  in  every 
practicable  way,  and  as  early  as  possible,  tbe  pro- 
motion of  alterations  of  a more  distinct  character 
than  have  recently  claimed  their  attention.  Under 
the  Act  for  the  removal  of  the  Law’  Courts  it  is 
proposed  to  take  down  all  that  block  of  houses, 
extending  from  Bell-yard,  Fleet-street,  to  tho 
Pillai-3  in  the  Strand",  on  the  north  side  of  St. 
Clemeut’s-Dane  Church,  thence  north  to  Carry- 
street,  and  from  Plough-court,  hi  Carey-street,  to 
Bell-yard,  aud  on  the  site  to  erect  an  extensive 
and  elegant  building,  iu  which  all  the  business 
now  conducted  at  Westminster  will  be  transacted 
much  more  expeditiously  aud  comfortably,  both  to 
the  judges,  counsel,  and  the  public,  ou  account  of 
the  more  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Inns  of  Court. 
Consequent  upon  pulling  down  these  houses  iu 
Fleet-street  and  the  Strand,  there  will  still  remain 
in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  former  important 
thoroughfare  eiglit  houses,  standing  east  of  Temple 
Bar”,  and  extending  to  Chancery -lane,  which  must 
conthme  not  only  an  obstacle  to  the  trafiic, 
but  an  eyesore  with  reference  to  the  princii)ai 
entrance  into  the  great  City  of  Loudon.  One  of 
these  houses.  No.  IDS,  now  occupied  by  Mr.  John 
Mott  Thearle,  was  formerly  the  habitation  of  tlio 
eccentric  Isaak  Walton,  who  kept  and  sold  hosiery 
there.  This  house,  like  the  other  seven,  over- 
hangs the  pathw'ay,  and  is  a great  impediment 
to  the  traffic.  To  remove  these  eight  houses 
would  widen  the  street  most  convenientlj’,  and 
expose  to  view  one  of  the  most  handsome  modern 
buildings  of  the  city,  viz.,  “ The  London.” 
We  call  attention  to  this  improvement,  because 
it  ought  to  he  made  at  once  by  tho  City  improve- 
ment Committee  of  the  Corporation.  After  tho 
Bill  for  the  removal  of  the  Law  Courts  passes,  as 
it  most  assuredly  will  in  the  next  session,  the 
value  of  property  iu  this  locality  will  be  doubled, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  number  of  tradespeople, 
who  wrill  naturally  seek  a dwelling  where  their 
conncctiou  lies,  but,  from  the  influx  of  lawyers 
and  their  clients  into  the  neighbourhood,  bouse 
property  has  qviadrnpled  iu  value  between  Temple 
Bar  and  St.  Duustan’s  Church  withiu  the  last  ten 
years.  Old  houses,  once  let  at  50/.  per  annum, 
have  been  pulled  down,  and  a rental  of  120/.  for 
the  ground  alone  on  which  they  stood  has  been 
obtained.  We  would,  therefore,  urge  the  Improve- 
ment Committee  to  be  on  the  alert  in  assisting  a 
great  public  work,  or  rather,  in  taking  the  initia- 
tive, when  .an  ojtportunity  ofl'ers,  for  purch.asing 
this  property  at  half  tbe  price,  which  will,  in  three 
or  four  years’  time,  be  demanded. — Bell's  11  'eekly 
Messenger. 
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“ South  IvENBnro-TON  Museum.” — Sir : You  I 
refer  to  public  lectures  in  your  last  number.  You  j 
might  do  some  good  by  inquiring  why  no  lectures 
arc  being  delivered  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum. — A Reaper. 

. To  Keep  Ice  from  Shop  Wenbou'S.  — Take 
au  ordinary  paint-brush  or  sponge  and  run  over 
the  glass  once  or  twice  a day  a little  alcohol,  and 
it  will  keep  the  glass,  it  is  said,  as  free  from  ice  as 
in  the  middle  of  summer,  besides  giving  as  good  a 
polish  as  can  be  got  in  any  other  way. 

Petersfield,  Hants. — A new  mansion  has 
just  been  commenced  on  the  Ilawkley  Hurst 
Estate,  near  Petersfield,  Hants,  for  Mr.  J.  J. 
Maberly,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon ; 
the  builders  being  Messrs.  Fisher  & M'Lcan,  of 
Rcigate.  On  the  2nd  inst.,  the  workmen  em- 
ployed thereon,  to  the  number  of  nearly  fifty, 
dined  at  the  Spread  Eagle  Inn,  Liss,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  owner.  Mr.  James  Burford,  clerk 
of  works,  'was  in  the  chair ; and  Mr.  John  London, 
foreman  of  works,  in  the  vice-chair. 

The  Leicestershire  Architectural  and 
ARCHyEOLOOiCAL  SOCIETY. — At  the  last  meeting 
(Rev.  J.  II.  Hill  in  the  chair),  it  w’as  resolved 
“ That  the  warm  thanks  of  the  society  are  due  and 
.are  hereby  oftered  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  John 
Manners,  M.P.,  for  his  kindness  and  courtesy  in 
affording  his  valuable  aid  to  the  society,  by  pre- 
siding over  the  soiree  lately  held  in  Leicester  ] and 
that  the  society  will  give  its  best  attention  and 
consideration  to  his  lordship’s  observations  on 
architectural  questions,  at  the  same  time  tender- 
ing its  grateful  acknowledgments  of  bis  public 
services  in  promoting  an  improvement  in  the 
architecture  of  our  national  edifices.”  Mr.  E.  L. 
Stephens,  borough  surveyor,  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  this  society,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  liis  courtesy  to  its  members,  and  of  the 
assistance  he  invariably  renders  in  the  prosecution 
of  avcbmological  inquiry.  Mr.  George  C.  Neale 
read  a paper  “ On  the  recently  adopted  Regula- 
tious  in  regard  to  ‘ Treasure  Trove.’  ” 

North  Surrey  School  (Anerley). — The  an- 
nual fi'te  for  the  children  of  this  school,  now  7J0 
in  number,  came  off  with  great  eclat  on  Thursday 
evening  last,  January  3rd.  The  eneertainment 
consis'ed  of  a selection  of  vocal  music,  sung  by 
the  children  and  oSicei-p,  under  the  direction  of 
the  superintendent,  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  chaplain,  ■ 
the  Rev.  0.  J.  Vignoles ; together  with  a per- ! 
forroance  by  the  school  band,  under  the  skilful 
guidance  of  Trumpet-major  Lawson,  of  the 
Royal  Artillery  band.  Between  the  parts,  prizes 
were  distributed  to  the  most  deserving  of  the 
children  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  J.  L.  Bennett, 
amidst  the  hearty  applause  of  their  fellow  scholars  ■ 
and  playmates.  Afterwards  the  young  people 
were  addressed  by  the  chairman,  and  her  Majesty’s 
Inspector  of  Schools,  Mr.  E.  C.  Tufnell,  both  of 
whom  congratulated  the  officers  and  teachers  on 
the  very  efficient  state  of  the  institution,  and  the 
general  progress,  as  well  as  healthy  and  happy 
appearance,  of  the  children.  The  children  ad- 
mitted into  these  schools  are  taken  from  the  most 
destitute  classes  of  the  metropolis.  The  girls  are 
taught  to  cook,  clean,  and  sew,  and  at  sixteen  are 
provided  with  situations.  The  boys  all  learn  some 
trade,  and  at  the  same  age  are  put  in  the  way  of 
making  au  honest  living  by  it. 

Viaduct  across  the  Taptee  in  Bombay 
Presidency. — The  first  train  crossed  this  viadnet 
on  the  1st  uU.  It  spans  the  Taptee,  close  to  the 
village  of  Phoolpai’a,  the  turning  Ghaut  lying 
castvvavd  but  a few  yards.  At  high-water  at  this 
spot  the  river  is  1,200  feet  iu  width,  and  often,  in 
floods  the  water  swells  to  the  extent  of  1,800  feet. 
The  viaduct  consists  of  thirty  openings,  of  60  feet 
wide,  spanned  by  girders  on  the  Warren  principle, 
resting  on  cast-iron  piles,  which  are  screwed  to 
leach  other  transversely  by  horizontal  and  diagonal 
ties  of  great  strength.  The  distance  from  the 
Toad-rail  to  the  bottom  of  the  pile  is  80  feet,  and 
from  the  road  to  the  surface  of  the  water  is  45  feet. 
Jn  the  rainy  season  the  current  runs  with 
amazing  force,  and  large  trunks  of  trees  from  the 
inland  jungles  are  frequently  seen  whirling  down 
itho  river.  In  order  to  avoid  these  coming  into 
collision  with  the  main  piles,  and  prevent  the 
idangor  of  breaking  them,  other  piles  on  each  side 
'ofthe  main  piles  are  rivetted,  sloping  from  the  top 
at  an  angle  of  30  degrees,  in  the  direction  ofthe 
■stream.  The  total  weight  of  wrought  and  cast- 
)iron  consumed  in  the  construction  of  the  bridge 
lis  upwards  of  3,000  tons.  This  undertaking  has 
been  constructed  under  the  superintendence  of 
Jerome  Burns,  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Fr.mcis 
King ; and  opened  for  public  traffic  in  twelve 
months,  during  four  of  which  the  operations  were 
loartially  suspended,  in  consequence  of  the  mon- 
oioons  and  heavy  rains. 


Society  for  the  ENCouRAaEMENT  of  the 
! Fine  Arts. — The  second  Annual  General  Meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  Society’s  rooms,  9,  Conduit- 
street,  on  the  10th  inst.,  when,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  business,  the  prize  medals,  awarded 
in  the  session  of  1860,  were  presented,  viz. : — 
In  historical  painting,  to  Mr.  S.  Solomon;  in 
landscape  painting,  to  Mr.  Vicat  Cole ; in  water- 
colour painting,  to  Mr.  Henry  Tidey ; in  sculpture 
to  Mr.  J.  Durham;  in  architecture,  to  Mr.  S.  J. 
Nicboll ; in  poetry,  to  Miss  M.  Bower. 

Stained  Glass. — The  committee  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a window  in  Gloucester  Cathedral,  in 
memory  of  the  late  Sir.  Thomas  Turner,  has 
determined  that  the  memorial  should  be  placed  in 
one  of  the  two  large  windows  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  north  aisle.  The  work  is  to  be  intrusted 
to  Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell,  and  the  subject  will 

be  Christ’s  miracles  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda. 

It  has  been  agreed  to  erect  a memorial  window  in 
the  Chester  Cathedral  to  the  late  Canon  Slade,  the 
window  to  adjoin  that  ■which  Canon  Slade  erected, 
not  move  than  three  years  ago,  as  a testimony  of 
thankfulness  for  recovering  from  his  last  illness 
but  one.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  will  put  the 
tracery  in,  and  restore  the  window  to  its  proper 
architectural  character,  before  the  memorial  win- 
dow is  put  in. 

The  New  Locomotive  Wores  at  Crewe. — 
Au  entensh'e  range  of  new  engineering  workshops 
has  just  been  completed  at  Crewe.  These  consist 
of  a series  of  sheds,  situate  on  the  line  of  railway 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  to  the  north  of  the  ! 
station.  The  large  shed,  or  erecting  shop,  is  about 
270  feet  long,  by  70  wide  and  30  high,  and  is 
fitted  with  every  modern  mechanical  appliance  to 
facilitate  the  operations  which  w’ill  he  carried  on. 
The  shed  is  divided  into  two  immense  bays,  by  a 
row  of  iluted  iron  columns,  which  support  travel- 
ing cranes,  used  in  removing  the  locomotives. 
The  cranes  are  moved  by  machinery,  which  is  also 
used  to  lift  all  heavy  weights.  There  are  Na- 
smyth’s steam-hammers,  and  steam  is  brought  into 
requisition  in  every  possible  manner.  When  the 
sheds  are  in  full  working  order,  employment  will 
be  given  to  about  GOO  additional  hands,  the  present 
number  being  about  1,620.  The  buildings  have 
cost  about  £35,000.  The  completion  of  the 
whole  was  celebrated  by  a soiree  and  ball,  Mr. 
Hardman  Earle  presiding.  The  company  assem- 
bled numbered  3,600.  Tho  Marquis  of  Stafford, 
General  Lawrence,  and  other  men  of  known  name, 
were  present.  Crewe,  twenty  years  since  a mere 
crossing  point  in  the  country  for  various  railways, 
now  contains  1,500  houses,  and  a population  of 
about  9000,  chiefly  of  the  working  class  connected 
with  the  railways.  The  works  maintain  a stock 
of  510  ‘engines,  and  turn  out  six  now  ones  every 
month.  About  281  trains  daily  pass  through  the 
Crewe  station. 

Electro-Telegraphic.  — In  a long  and  in- 
teresting account  of  the  new  arrangements  for 
town  telegraphing,  the  Olserver  says : copper  wire 
no  thicker  than  the  cottou  on  a lady’s  work-table 
can  be  coated  with  india-rubber  not  thicker 
than  paper,  and  through  this  delicate  material 
electricity  may  be  made  to  travel  for  at  least 
twenty  miles,  and  to  transmit  intelligible  signals. 
A rope  can  be  made  of  thirty  of  these  thin  strauds, 
coiled  and  twisted  into  a cable  of  the  size  of  one’s 
middle  finger,  but  little  heavier  than  a piece  of 
hempen  rope  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  a high- 
way may  be  thus  formed  for  thirty  different  con- 
ductors of  intelligence.  This  cable  or  “ electric 
highway,”  may  be  suspended  over  the  house-tops ; 
for,  unlike  gutta-percha,  the  india-rubber  iusula- 
tion  will  not  be  affected  by  the  smoke  from  the 
chimneys,  nor  by  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun. 
It  is  proposed  to  connect  every  part  of  London, 
and  some  other  largo  towns,  by  a system  of 
triangulation.  The  whole  metropolis  will  be 
divided  into  a system  of  triangles,  the  sides  of 
each  being  about  a mile  in  length;  each  point  of 
the  triangles  being  united  to  the  adjoining  ones 
by  one  of  these  cables  of  insulated  wires.  The 
wires  of  these  electric  cables  will  be  available  for 
private  use ; and,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  gas  or 
w'ater  companies,  any  person  in  the  district  may 
have  a ■wire  laid  on  for  his  private  and  special 
convenience,  paying  a rental  to  the  company  for 
its  use.  The  charge  made  by  the  London  District 
Telegraph  Company  for  single  messages  is  4d.,  and 
6d.  for  message  and  answer  to  and  from  any  part 
of  the  metropolis  [when  and  where  their  wires 
are  strung,  we  presume],  including  the  cost  of 

delivering  and  receiving  the  messages. An 

over-house  or  street  telegraph  has  been  put  up  in 

Southampton. That  unfortunate  submarine 

telegraph  of  which  we  recently  spoke,  as  destined 
for  Rangoon,  has  beeu  WTCcked  with  the  1 'iciuria, 
which  contained  it. 


A School  op  Art  for  Hertford. — An  effort 
is  now  being  made  to  establish  a School  of  Art  in 
Hertford,  iu  connection  with  the  Council  of  Edu- 
cation. There  w’ill  be  day  classes  for  ladies,  and 
classes  for  artisans  and  others. 

A new  BRiCKMAKiNa  MACHINE. — The  expe- 
rience of  late  years  has  shown  that  machinery  can 
turn  out  bricks  at  a rate  which  would  havo  sur- 
prised the  ancient  task-masters  of  the  poor 
Israelitish  brickmakers,  under  Pharaob,  who  had 
to  struggle  hard  to  produce  “their  full  tale  of 
brick.”  Further  progress  is  being  made  in  tho 
same  direction.  The  Macclesjiehl  Courier  speaks 
of  a new  invention  which  has  been  patented  by 
Mr.  P.  Effertz,  a German  engineer.  Tbs  full-sized 
machine  is  intended  to  make  bricks  from  the 
freshly-dug  clay,  which  is  shot  into  a hopper  (at 
the  back  of  the  machine)  direct  from  the  cart. 
When  in  the  hopper,  tho  clay  is  pressed  tbrougli 
a series  of  narrow  slits,  by  a movement  somewhat 
like  placing  the  fingers  ofthe  right  hand  between 
those  of  the  left,  and  which  ejects  suitable  mate- 
rial. Tlie  several  further  steps  in  the  process  wo 
have  not  room  to  describe,  but  we  may  add  that 
an  important  appendage  to  the  machine  is  a new 
kind  of  carriage,  which  answers  alike  the  purpose 
of  a drying-ground  and  a waggon  for  conveying 
the  bricks  to  the  kiln.  The  clay  being  well  mixed, 
and  strongly  pressed,  causes  the  bricks  to  be  much 
drier  than  when  made  by  hand;  aud  this  plan 
dispenses  with  laying  them  down  iu  a brick  croft, 
or  building  them  up  in  walls  to  dry.  Each 
carriage  is  to  hold  about  2,500  bricks,  which 
are  made  ready  for  the  kiln  in  about  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  Search  for  Employment. — Well  I re- 
member the  uncertainty  with  which  I set  out,  and 
the  adventures  of  that  day.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
agreeable things  a working  man  has  sometimes  to 
do  is  that  of  searching  for  employment.  Many  au 
industrious  man  plods  this  vast  city  with  aching 
heart,  in  the  endeavour  to  obtain  the  means  of 
subsistence;  happy  if  but  the  opportunity  bo 
afforded  him  of  working  out  tho  sentence  to 
“ earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.”  But 
how  often  does  he  meet  with  a rebuff — .almost  un- 
bearable— for  daring  to  ask  the  question  if  his 
services  bo  needed.  Too  frequently  is  the  door 
shut  in  his  face  ere  he  can  venture  to  make  known 
his  request ; or  he  is  looked  at  with  a suspicion  of 
being  idle  and  worthless,  and  therefore  has  no 
business  to  be  out  of  employment,  There  .aro 
some  people  who  really  seem  totlfink  that  “work,” 
in  this  vast  commercial  city,  can  always  be  had  for 
the  mere  asking  for  it ; yet  how  many  are  there 
who  find  it  impossible  to  obtain  it,  and  whose  suf- 
ferings in  consequence  would,  if  they  were  but 
known,  rouse  the  strongest  feelings  of  commisera- 
tion. Employers  of  course  have  their  cares,  aud 
perhaps  an  apparent  harshness  may  sometimes  re- 
sult from  losses  which  working  men  can  barely 
appreciate.  Still  a little  respect  or  something  like 
attention  to  the  unemployed  applicant  would  often 
tend  to  alleviate  that  distress  with  which  too  many 
have  to  battle  amid  the  fluctuations  of  this  world 
of  labour,  aud  would  engender  a better  feeling 
between  master  and  man  than  sometimes  prevails . 
— S.ecollectiQns  of  a Working  Man,  hy  J.  Sate, 

Explosions  in  Kitchen  Boilers. — During 
the  late  severe  frost,  several  rather  serious  explo- 
sions of  kitchen  boilers  have  occurred.  In  York- 
shire aud  Lancashire,  especially,  these  explosions 
were  rife,  as  at  Leeds,  Bradford,  Rotherham, 
Blackburn,  5:c.  The  cause  in  some  cases  is  the 
formation  of  ice  in  the  boiler  pipes,  in  the  first 
place ; thus  cutting  off  the  supply  while  the  empty 
boiler  remains  heated;  and,  in  the  next  place,  tho 
thawing  of  that  ice  allowing  the  water  to  enter 
the  overheated  boiler,  and  so  produce  the  explo- 
sion. In  other  cases  the  cistern,  when  outside, 
freezes  on  the  surface,  and  so  prevents  the  descent 
of  the  water  even  where  the  pipes  are  kept  safe 
from  the  frost ; the  thawing  or  breaking  of  the 
air-tight  crust  of  ice,  of  course,  at  once  allows  tho 
water  to  descend  through  the  pipe  to  the  empty 
and  over-heated  boiler ; and,  as  in  the  other  cases, 
an  explosion  is  the  instant  result.  Both  cisterns 
and  boiler  pipes  ought  to  bo  carefully  protected, 
therefore,  from  the  frost;  or,  where  tlie  cistern 
cannot  be  eo,  the  ball-tap  should  be  fixed  so  as  to 
shut  off  the  supply  till  a favourable  opportunity 
occurs  for  filling  the  boiler  while  cool,  or  the  fire 
should  be  raked  out  for  the  purpose.  Where  the 
pipe  becomej  frozen,  there  is  nothing  for  it,  we 
suppose,  but  to  keep  the  boiler  cool  till  the  thaw 
ensues,  if  no  access  of  heat  can  be  readily  got  to 
the  pipe : in  heating  the  pipe,  of  course  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  boiler,  meanwhile,  is  not 
too  hot.  The  protection  of  both  pipe  and  cistern 
from  frost  is  the  only  safe  course  in  any  case 
where  a boiler  must  be  kept  in  continual  use. 
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The  DBiREiNG-rouKTAiN  Movement.— At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Manchester  council  it  was 
stated  that  Mr-.  Robert  Barnes,  late  alderman,  had 
erected  a number  of  fountains  in  Manchester,  at 
a cost  to  himself  of  about  500Z.  The  General 
Purposes  Committee  had  therefore  passed  him  a 
vote  of  thanks,  and  it  was  hoped  the  council 
would  endorse  it,  such  benevolence  being  worthy 
of  commendation. 

Monitmental.— At  a meeting  in  Dundee  of  the 
subscribers  to  the  Kinloch  monument,  Mr.  John 
Clark,  builder,  in  the  chair,  the  secretary 
read  the  report  of  the  committee,  which  con- 
tained a lengthy  correspondence  between  them 
and  Mr.  M'Laren,  architect,  the  successful  compe- 
titor for  the  design,  and  from  which  it  appeared 
that  Mr.  M'Laren  had  threatened  to  institute  legal 
proceedings  against  the  committee  or  body  of  sub- 
scribers, unless  immediate  payment  was  made  to 
him  of  the  premium  offered  to  the  successful 
designer,  but  which  the  committee  considered 
themselves  not  bound  to  pay  until  sufficient  evi- 
dence was  laid  before  them  (which  they  main- 
tained bad  not  yet  been  done)  that  a monument, 
based  upon  Mr.  M'Laren’s  plans  and  specifications, 
could  be  erected  for  the  sum  stipulated,  namely, 
•100^  They  were  ready  to  pay  the  premium  when- 
ever Mr.  M'Laren  laid  before  them  the  offers  of 
respectable  tradesmen  that  the  work  would  be 
completed  for  that  sum.  The  report  was  adopted. 

Destruction  by  Fire  of  a TjEeds  Flax 
Warehouse. — A fire,  originating,  it  is  believed, 
in  over-heating  and  spontaneous  ignition  of  tow, 
has  destroyed  property  at  Leeds  to  the  value  of 
ll.OOOL  or  12,000L  The  warehouse  destroyed 
was  connected  with  the  extensive  flax-mill  at 
Hunslet,  worked  by  Messrs.  E.  Briggs  & Co.  The 
warehouse,  which  was  110  feet  long  by  30  feet 
wide,  was  three  stories  in  height,  and  ranged  in  a 
]>arnllel  line  with  the  seven-arch  bridge,  on  the 
Midland  railway.  It  was  full  of  tow  and  flax; 
and  both  these  being  highly  inflammable,  the 
flames  soon  obtained  a powerful  bold  of  the  whole 
building.  A second  warehouse  (80  feet  long  by 
30  feet  wide,  and  also  three  stories  in  height), 
which  was  a continuation  of  the  building  in  course 
of  destruction,  and  only  divided  from  it  by  double- 
cased  iron  doors,  was  fortunately  saved,  as  well  as 
the  mill  itself. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society.— From 
the  printed  ” Proceedings”  of  this  Society, 
dated  Ist  January,  1861,  it  appears  that  the  new 
garden  at  Kensington  is  to  be  formally  opened  on 
the  5th  of  June,  1861,  with  a grand  miscellaneous 
flower  and  fruit  show.  Besides  the  usual  prizes, 
wc  observe  that  special  prizes  for  the  best  groups, 
or  most  beautiful  arrangement,  of  three  baskets  of 
fruits  and  flowers,  for  the  decoration  of  the  tabic, 
arc  olfered  by  Mr.  Wentworth  Dilke,  vice-president 
of  the  Society  : the  first  prize  to  be  lOL  j the  second, 
5/.  5 third,  3^. ; and  fourth,  2/.  j each  set  to  consist 
of  three  baskets,  not  necessarily  of  valuable  or  first- 
class  fruits  and  flowers  j and  ladies  to  be  invited, 
and  a jury  of  ladies  to  award  the  prizes.  The 
proceedings  contain  a report  on  garden  peas,  grown 
at  Chiswick,  with  the  rational  view,  apparently,  of 
reducing  the  numerous  so-called  varieties  to  a few 
really  good  and  useful  sorts.  No  less  than  116 
varieties  were  collected,  but  those  wore  at  once 
found  to  be  reducible  to  seventy,  and  of  these  but 
a very  few  w'ere  found  to  be  really  valuable.  The 
earliest  of  all  was  found  to  be  Dilliston’s  early, 
which  blooms  and  crops  in  a mass,  or  all  at  once. 
The  best  second  early  of  the  frame  class  is  the 
Auvergne. 

The  Penny  REAuiNa  Movement.  — At  the 
close  of  the  third  series  of  the  Ipswich  Penny 
Readings,  a fortnight  ago,  Mr.  T.  Shave  Gowiug 
read  a report  wherein  the  progress  of  the  move- 
ment, which,  originating  in  Ipswich,  h:is  now 
spread  fur  and  wide,  was  sketched.  The  report 
said,  — “It  was  not  till  notices  of  the  first  re- 
port of  the  Ipswich  Penny  Readings  appeared 
in  the  Builder,  and  in  various  newspapers,  and  a 
full  abstract  was  inserted  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  which  circulates  amongst  all  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  that  public  attention 
was  thoroughly  aroused.”  Mr.  Gowing  very  pro- 
perly insists  upon  the  readings  being  regarded 
simply  as  a means  of  rational  recreation.  In 
some  places  the  clergy  have  sought  to  master 
this  movement  as  well  as  others,  and  to  use  it 
as  a subordinate  theological  institution;  but  this 
will  never  do.  The  Ipswich  managers  studiously 
keep  theirs  free  from  all  biases,  political  or 
religious,  and  have  the  support  of  all  parties  in 
consequence.  Variety  on  each  evening  is  neces- 
sary. The  receipts  at  twelve  readings  were 
31/.  48.  4d.,  of  which  20/.  were  presented  to  the 
Mechanics’  Institution  aud  other  bodies.  The 
fourth  series  will  be  commenced  this  week. 


Church  and  Conventual  Arrangement. — 
We  have  been  asked  to  mention  that  Messrs. 
Atchley  & Co.  are  about  to  publish  the  paper 
on  this  subject,  by  the  Rev.  Mackenzie  Walcott, 
which  appeared  in  our  pages  a few  weeks  ago, 
with  considerable  additions,  references,  and  illus- 
trations. 

Charing-Ceoss  Railway. — A.  body’of  labourers 
have  been  set  to  work  to  commence  the  pulling 
down  and  clearing  away  of  a number  of  bouses  in 
Subton-street  and  the  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth ; 
in  Broadwall,  Isabella-place,  and  Bartlett’s-build- 
ings,  Southwark;  stablings,  outbuildings,  &c. 
and  the  buildings  and  a bouse  situate  upon  the 
Belvedere  wharf,  Hungerford-bridge. 

Roof-raising. — -In  Cannon-street,  City,  a roof 
has  been  raised  and  premises  heightened  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Clarke,  the  architect, 
by  Messrs.  W.  Lawrence  & Sons,  the  builders. 
After  removing  the  slates,  by  means  of  powerful 
screw-jacks,  the  joint  roofs  of  the  premises, 
(measuring  76  feet  by  75  feet)  were  raised  so  as  to 
allow  the  walls  of  a new  story  beneath  the  roof 
to  be  built.  The  work  was  completed  without 
obstruction  to  the  progress  of  the  business. 

The  Nail  Makers’  Strike. — It  -would  seem 
that  the  employers  of  labour  in  the  horse-nail 
trade  are  determined  to  resist  the  demands  of  the 
rrten  who  are  now  on  strike.  At  a general  meeting 
of  horse-nail  masters  of  Staffordshire  aud  Derby- 
shire, held  at  Lichfield,  4 has  been  unanimously 
resolved,  “ That  the  advance  of  avages  demanded  is 
so  unreasonable  and  unj  ust  (wages  having  advanced 
thirty  per  cent,  within  the  last  four  years),  that 
the  same  should  be  most  strenuously  resisted ; aud 
each  master  pledges  himself  to  resist  the  same 
accordingly.” 

Gas. — The  works  of  the  Coleshill  Gas  Company 
are  now  nearly  completed,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Birmingham, 
engineer.  The  contractors  for  the  buildings  are 
Messrs.  George  Clark  & Son,  of  WoottenWawen; 
and  for  the  machinery  and  mains,  Mr.  W.  Lowe, 
of  Dudley.  The  town  has  been  lighted  for  about 

a month. A public  meeting  of  gas  consumers 

at  Elgin  has  been  held,  regarding  their  gas 
light.  The  gas,  according  to  the  local  Courant, 
is  bad  in  quality,  deficient  in  quantity,  and  high 
priced, — IGs.  per  1,000  feet.  The  directors  have 
expressed  themselves  willing  to  comply  with  the 
wishes  of  the  community  as  far  as  practicable. 
The  directors  have  called  a meeting  of  the  share- 
holders to  consider  the  matter. 

French  Ingenuity. — Mussel  shell-fish  fasten 
themselves  to  piers  with  a material  resembling 
coarse  silk,  which  resists  the  force  of  the  most 
powerful  waves.  The  French  engineers  at  Cher- 
bourg have  availed  themselves  of  this  faculty  of 
the  mussel  to  bind  their  great  breakwaters.  These 
consist  of  loose  masses  of  stone ; and  on  them  are 
planted  several  tons  of  this  shell-fi-sh,  that  they 
may  bind  all  firmly  together  with  their  strong 
cordage.  Intliis,  it  is  said,  they  have  succeeded.  It 
reminds  us  of  the  long-rooted  and  spreading  grass 
with  which,  in  Holland,  shifting  sands  are  fixed  : 
the  same  thing  is  done  in  some  places  on  the  east 
coast  of  Scotland. 


TENDEKS 

For  Assembly  Room  and  other  works,  at  the  Aklersliott 
Market ; Mr.  T.  Goodchild,  of  Guildford,  architect 

Martin .A'Biao  0 0 

Howe  & Worth l.ooo  0 0 

Duke  963  0 0 


For  Sinking  the  Wells  in  connection  with  the  Tcnbiiry 
Mineral  Water  Scheme;  Mr.  Thomas  Flewett,  C.E., 
architect: — 

Warmington iiSSO  0 0 

Wilson  214  0 0 

Parton  (accepted)  180  0 0 

Smith 175  0 0 

For  rebuilding  the  Factory  Warehouse,  Twine  Loft, 
Rigging-house,  and  Tarring  - house,  and  reinstating 
the  Engine-house,  Boiler-house,  Smithy,  &c.,  at  the 
Ropery.  Love-lane,  Shadwcll,  for  Messrs.  Louch  & Com- 
pany ; Mr.  Charles  Dunch,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Mr.  Robert  L.  Curtis 

Mumlay jf4,227  n o 

Wilson 3,92S  0 0 

Onthwaite 3,789  o o 

Brass  3,488  0 0 

Hill 3,4/5  0 0 

Ennor 3, -173  0 0 

Hedges  3,450  0 0 

Ashby 3,420  0 0 

Browne 3,409  0 0 

Wood 3,383  0 0 

Hack  3,293  0 0 

Blackburn 3,187  0 0 

For  erecting  Chapels,  Lodge,  and  Front  Wall  to  Ealing 
Cemetery;  Mr.  C.  Jones,  architect : — 

Hancock £2,085  0 0 

Ivery  1,993  o o 

Wright  1,800  0 0 

Thompson 1,736  0 0 

Mann 1,684  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons 1,589  0 0 

I Nye  (accepted) 1,396  0 0 


For  the  Erection  of  a Unitarian  Chapel,  Pudsey ; Mr. 
William  Hill,  architect,  Leeds 

For  Excavator's  and  Slluson's  Work. 


Graves  & Jackson ...^'430  0 0 

For  Carpenter’s  and  Joiner's  IVark. 

Boys  ^£"270  0 0 

For  Flumher's  and  Glazier’s  Work. 

Bannister £28  0 0 

For  Slater's  Work. 

Watson ^50  7 0 

For  Plasterer’s  Work. 

Laycock ^^30  0 0 

Iron  Railing  and  Fixtures .^'15  0 0 


ifsis  7 0 


For  the  Erection  of  Two  Houses,  Burley-road,  Leeds, 
for  Mr.  E.  R.  Walker;  Mr.  Wiliiam  Hill,  architect, 
Leeds ; — 

For  Bricklayer’s  lI'orA-. 


Winn  & Pickard 0 0 

For  Mason's  iroi-A. 

J.  & B.  Pounder £120  0 0 

For  Carpenter's  and  Joiner's  Work. 

Charles  & Son £208  0 0 

For  Plasterer's  IForA-. 

Garlick  & Son ifOe  0 0 

For  Plumber’s  and  Glazier's  Work. 

Bvaithwaite  & Myers ^'37  3 0 

For  Slater’s  Work. 

Lawson £20  9 0 

For  Painter's  M'ork. 

Jackson £17  17  0 


^£■680  9 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Yorkshire  Agricullur.'U  Soclsty's  CotlAges  (several  eon'CBi)ouili;iil5 
desire  to  know  if  Ihii  competition  hna  been  decldad), 

Inquirer  (a  dcacription  of  such  a filter  hiu  bcni  given  in  an  early 
Tolumo).— .T.  B.— E.  D.— Inhabitant  of  Sidinonth.— 9.  W.  H.  (Mr. 
Winston's  book). — G.  J. — Winchester  Cathedral. — H.  J.  T. — li.— T.  D.— 
tv.  F.  — D.  (unable  to  aisist).  — C.  M.  — W.  J,  — C.  P.  K. — J.  W.  P. — 
■W.  II.  E.— A Sibscrlber. 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

TJie  last  year's  I'ohime  will  he  bound,  (on  being 
sent  to  the  Office'),  for  Ss.  Gd.;  or  Covers  for 
that  purpose  may  he  obtained  at  2s.  6t/.  each 
(broad),  and  2s.  (narrow). 

It  is  necessary  to  state  xvhetlier  the  Advertise.- 
ments  are  or  are  not  to  be  hound  in  the  Vohime. 

NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^c.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,” 
No.  1,  York-street,  Covent-garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“ Editor,”  and  not  to  the  " Publisher.” 

Post-office  Orders  and  Bemittances  should  be 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Morris  B.  Coleman. 


Progress  of  English  Art  Manufactures. — 
“ To  the  intending  purchaser  of  so  important  an 
article  of  personal  adornment  and  utility,  it  is  of 
some  importance  to  be  informed  where  he  may 
meet  with  these  more  tastefully  embellished 
watches,  and  be  thus  saved  the  annoyance  and 
loss  of  time  of  a fruitless  search.  To  such  wo 
shall  be  doing  a sci'vice  by  informing  them  that 
the  show-rooms  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  of  33  aud 
34,  Ludgate-bill,  contain  a rare  and  most  exten- 
sive stock  of  watches,  ornamented  with  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  designs;  indeed,  their  exquisite 
taste  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  by  the  educated. 
The  high  repute  which  Mr.  Benson  has  attained 
for  the  qualities  of  his  manufacture  stands  second 
to  none.  Here,  then,  will  be  found  perfection  of 
workmanship,  combined  with  the  highest  order  of 
art  in  embellishment.  Mr.  Benson’s  show-rooms 
are  the  most  distinguished  in  the  City  for  spacious- 
ness and  the  unexampled  variety  of  bis  stock.” — 
Morning  Advertiser, 

Benson’s  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  post  free  for  two 
stamps,  is  descriptive  of  every  construction  of 
watch  no-w  made.  Watches  safe  by  post  to  all 
parts  of  the  globe. — Advertisement. 

~ APvYRTlSEtViENTS. 

Mr.  william  ELLISON, 

ARCHITECT  And  CONSULTING  SURVEYOR, 

13,  FENCUURCir-BUlLDING.S  FENCHURCII-STREET.  E.C. 
(formerly  of  Stalnshy-road)  eontlnues  to  advise  BUILDERS 
Oil  BREACHES  of  CONTRACf,  DISPUTED  ACCOUNTS.  &c. 

rj  Vo  BUILDERS,  MASONS,  &c.— 

_L  J-  T.  CAREY.  PmcUoiil  MARBLE  MASON  and  TURNER,  7, 
Upper  Ronelagh-street,  Piralico,  8.W.  Estimates  given  for  TimiiQg 
in  Marble,  AlabnsUr,  or  Stooe.  Masons'  anil  pollsheiB'  work  taken. 
Good  reference  given.  Material  supplied  if  required. 

0 DISTRICT  and  OTHER 

SURVEYORS.— An  Architect  and  Surveyor  of  some  cipe- 
lienee  wishes  to  obtain  (by  purchase  if  iiecL.ssury)  a SHARE  in  the 
business  of  a gentleman  holding  SURVEY0RSHIP3.  To  take  the 
more  onerous  duties  of  the  post.  Ih  quite  competent,  .and  used  to  the 
descripUon  of  busiuefs.  Firsl-clnsi  testimonials  and  references. — 
Address,  M.  L.  care  of  Mr.  Ilorwootl,  Stationer,  4,  pleasaat-row, 
Holloway-road,  N.  * 

TO  PARENTS,  ic.  ^ ^ 

A SURVEYOR  has  a VACANCY  for  an 

ARTICLED  PUPIL,  who  might  reside  in  the  house.  The 
Advertiser  is  connected  with  one  of  the  most  extensive  public  works, 
and  therefore  could  introduce  a pupil  to  profitable  employment  on 
the  exiilry  of  his  articles.— Address,  A.  A.  A.  Office  of  "The  Builder." 
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Metropolitan  {Underground')  Railioag  : Central 
Haihvay  Station  in  the  City. 


railways  below  the 
ordinary  roads,  the  roads 
themselves  widened, 
straightened,  increased 
in  number,  especially  by 
one  along  the  river  side, 
and  furnished,  where 
desirable,  with  tram-ways, 
the  accumulated  millions  of 
the  metropolis,  and  its 
wealth  of  equipages,  will  be 
able  for  a time  to  circulate 
with  something  like  ease ; 
and  when,  a few  years  hence, 
it  has  still  further  extended, 
as  extend  it  will,  and  another 
million  has  been  added  to 
the  population,  a viaduct 
above  the  principal  road  may  again 
ease  the  block  and  liberate  the 
stream. 

These  changes  are  fast  in  pro- 
gress. All  om*  readers  have  heard 
of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  and 
many  have  been  turned  out  of  their 
course  by  the  stoppage  of  the 
Euston-road  and  other  thoroughfares,  by  the 
works  necessary  for  its  formation.  Probably, 
however,  the  engraving  and  plan  w’e  give  in  our 
present  number*  will  afford  to  the  public  the  first 
clear  idea  of  what  it  really  is,  and  of  what  has 
been  done. 

The  view  shows  the  double  bell-mouth  and  groin- 
ing at  King’s-cross,  which  are  formed  to  allow  the 
junction  of  two  branch  lines  by  which  this  railway 
is  connected  with  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 


1 The  whole  of  this  bell-mouth  is  executed  in  brick- 


work,— the  greatest  span  being  about  -15  feet. 

I The  road  on  the  left  shows  the  line  to  the  east 
I side  of  the  Great  Northern,  and  is  completed. 

The  two  branch  lines,  passing  as  they  will  do  on 
: each  side  of  the  Great  Northern  Station,  will 

■ enable  trains  to  work  continuously  from  stations 
) on  the  Great  Northern  to  the  City  without  inter- 
: ruption,  and  without  crossing  any  of  the  main  lines 
: of  rail;  thus  practically  extending  that  railway 
I into  the  City,  and  by  the  authorized  London, 
. Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  &c.,  to  Brighton 
I and  the  Continent.  The  main  line,  seen  on  the 

■ right,  is  being  carried  forward  to  Victoria-street 
i and  Smithfield. 

At  the  western  end  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
ijoins  the  Great  Western  Railway,  extending  it 
li  likewise  into  the  City,  thus  placing  the  Great 
\ W'estern  Railway  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
C Great  Northern  in  respect  of  City  communication. 

The  Metropolitan  line  will  be  made  on  the 
Q mixed  gauge,  so  that  it  can  be  worked  by  broad 
D or  narrow  gauge  stock.  The  arch  is  28  feet 
6 6 inches  span  in  the  clear,  formed  with  six  rims  of 
1 4-i  inches  work,  in  hydraulic  mortar.  The  height 
is  is  16  feet  6 inches  from  the  rails. 

The  portion  of  the  line  which  passes  under 
n roads  and  streets  will  be  in  a covered  way,  as  in 
31  our  view ; but  where  it  traverses  private  property 
it  it  will  lie  in  open  cutting,  with  retaining  w’alls. 
3 Gas  will  supply  the  place  of  the  sun  where  it  is 
;q  tunnelled.  The  stations  will  all  be  open  to  day- 
j.  light,  and  the  carriages  will  be  lighted  artifi- 
li:  daily. 

Besides  terminal  stations,  there  will  be  inter- 
mediate  stations  in  the  Edgware-road,  Baker- 
;i  street,  Portland-road,  Gower-street,  King’s-cross, 
'laud  Victoria-street,  or  Smithfield. 


The  interferences  with  sewers  are  necessarily 
considerable;  but  they  have  always  been  discussed 
and  arranged  with  the  engineers  of  the  various 
Boards  of  Works,  and  no  inconvenience  has 
in  most  cases  resulted.  The  "Fleet  ditch” 
passes  over  the  railway  in  a large  iron  tube,  visi- 
ble in  the  branch  lino  to  the  Great  Northern. 
Many  large  gas  and  water  mains  have  been  ex- 
posed : some  have  been  removed,  and  placed 
away  from  the  works ; others  have  been  supported 
temporarily,  and  left  almost  in  the  position  in 
which  they  were  found. 

A considerable  portion  of  the  line  is  already  con- 
structed, and  the  works  are  now  in  progress  in 
Praed-street,  Paddington ; Chapel-street ; in 
the  Marylebone-road,  near  Northumberland- 
street,  and  at  Portland-road;  near  King’s-cross; 
and  in  Coppice-row,  near  Victoria-street, 

The  material  through  which  the  line  is  formed, 

is,  at  the  West-end,  sand  and  gravel,  with  its 
usual  accompaniment  of  much  water;  and  at  the 
East-end,  the  Loudon  clay.  The  present  severe 
weather  has  stopped  the  progress  of  the  open 
work  ; but  the  portions  which  are  “ driven,”  pro- 
gress much  as  usual,  as  the  temperature  is  much 
higher  below  than  on  the  surface. 

Mr.  John  Jay  is  the  contractor  for  the  eastern 
portion,  namely,  from  the  City  to  St.  Pancras 
New  Church  ; and  Messrs.  Smith  <k  Knight  take 
it  up  there,  and  are  carrying  it  on  to  Paddington. 
Mr.  Houslander  is  Mr.  Jay’s  representative  on  the 
spot.  Mr.  John  Fowler  is  the  enginecr-in-chief : 
Mr.  T.  Marr  Johnson,  the  resident  engineer. 

Returning  to  the  portion  we  are  illustrating, 
what  wc  have  said  will  suftice  to  show  that  it  is 
a work  of  no  common  difficulty, — a work  calculated 
to  keep  awake  all  who  are  concerned  in  it.  Some 
of  it  was  effected  in  a cutting  65  feet  wide,  with  the 
weight  of  houses  on  both  sides  pressing  against 

it.  It  was  got  out  in  sections  at  intervals,  and 
then  the  intermediate  parts  were  filled  in. 

Going  westward  from  the  part  finished,  a 
waggon-way,  or  heading,  is  driven,  and  formed 
with  whole-timber  uprights,  heads,  and  cills,  with 
IJ-inch  or  li-inch  boarding,  using  about  50  feet 
cube  of  timber  in  every  yard.  The  earth,  then, 
being  removed  above  this  is  shot  down  into  wag- 
gons, taken  by  temporary  rails  to  the  Great 
Northern,  and  so  to  Wood-green.  About  500  yards 
of  stuff  are  taken  out  every  day.  A sump,  we 
may  add,  is  formed  near  the  junction  wm  have 
illustrated,  into  which  any  water  that  may  accu- 
mulate is  drained,  to  be  thence  pumped  out.  At 
present  the  tunnel  looks  very  dry.  At  the  angle 
of  the  jmiction,  it  will  be  seen  in  the  plan,  an 
apartment  is  formed,  with  a brick  dome,  for  the 
telegraph,  and  there  are  other  small  apartments 
for  lamps  and  attendant.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
line  the  excavated  material  is  taken  away,  in  a 
similar  manner  to  that  just  now  described,  to 
Brentford,  to  form  an  embankment  there.  Much 
of  the  gravel  is  used  in  the  works  for  concrete  and 
as  ballast. 

When  the  Metropolitan  line  joins  the  Chatham 
and  Dover,  in  Farringdon-street,  it  will  consti- 
tute the  first  railroad  through  the  heart  of 
London. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  to  which  w’e  are 
referring, — a subject  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  metropolis, — we  must  mention  the  plan  for  the 
concentration  of  railway  stations  at  the  north  end 
of  Farringdon-street,  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Running,  the  City’s  architect,  the  Improvement 
Committee  having  requested  him  to  consider 
"whether  the  establishment  of  a central  railway 
station  in  the  City  of  London  (say  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Smithfield),  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
necting therewith  the  whole  of  the  existing  and 
contemplated  railways,  be  desirable  and  practi- 
cable.” Mr.  Banning  took  into  account, — the  large 
amount  of  land  now  unoccupied  in  Victoria-street . 
the  approach  of  the  Dover  and  Chatham  line  at 
the  foot  of  Snow-hill ; the  proposed  Metropolitan 
Station  in  Victoria-street  ; the  unprofitable  occu- 
pation of  Farringdou-market ; the  supply  of  meat 


to  the  proposed  new  meat-market;  and,  above  all, 
the  inconvenient  and  dangerous  gradients  of 
Holborn-hill,  Skinner-strcct,  and  Snow-hill, — and 
came  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  formation  of  a 
Central  Railway  Station  would  be  both  " desirable 
and  practicable  ” at  the  north  end  of  Farringdon- 
street.  The  design,  if  carried  out,  would  not  only 
afford  an  opportunity  of  uniting  all  the  existing 
and  contemplated  railways,  but  would  connect  the 
entire  network  of  rails  with  the  proposed  new 
meat-market  in  Smithfield.  It  lifts  the  valley  of 
the  Fleet,  at  one  point  13  feet  6 inches,  thereby 
improving  the  acclivity  of  Ilolborn-hill,  by  re- 
ducing the  gradient  from  one  in  nineteen  to  one 
in  forty,  and  that  of  Skinner-street  to  one  in 
forty-five,  an  improvement  which,  with  especial 
regard  to  the  public  convenience,  can  scarcely  be 
over-estimated.  It  suggests  a profitable  employ- 
ment of  the  site  of  Farringdon-market,  and  the 
large  amount  of  unoccupied  laud  in  Victoria- 
street;  and,  whilst  pulling  down  much  of  the 
smaller  property  from  Long-lane  westward  to 
Holborn-hill,  contemplates  very  desirable  street 
improvements  in  that  and  the  surrounding  locality. 

The  committee  approving  of  the  scheme  recom- 
mended it  to  the  Court  of  Common  Council  and 
asked  to  be  authorized  to  prosecute  the  inquiry, 
by  conferring  with  the  Government,  the  railway 
companies,  and  other  parties  upon  the  subject. 
The  court  afterwards  directed  the  committee  to 
carry  out  their  report,  and  wc  are  much  disposed  to 
believe  that  further  inquiry  will  show  the  advisa- 
bility of  the  plan  and  the  means  by  which  it 
may  be  elTected.  What  we  have  been  long  calling 
for,  the  connection  of  the  various  lines  of  railways 
cast,  west,  north,  and  south  of  the  metropolis,  to 
remove  it  from  its  present  absurd  position  of  being 
actually  a block  in  the  way  of  all  through  trainc, 
is  now  fast  approaching  completion,  and  tliis  very 
excellent  plan  of  Mr.  Bunning’s  will  materially 
aid  in  bringing  about  the  much-desired  result. 
It  will  further  allbrd  an  opportunity  to  make  this 
a fine  part  of  London.  Let  it  be  taken  advuntago 
of  with  a will.  Enormous  sums  would  necessarily 
be  expended  by  the  corporation  and  the  various 
bodies  interested  in  carrying  out  the  idea,  and 
profitably  expended  too,  and  this  should  be  done 
with  a view  also  to  general  effect,  and  with  a full 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  beautiful. 


"A  PLEA  FOR  POLYCHROMY.” 

THE  AKCniTECTUEAL  MUSEUM. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  the  9th  inst.,  a lecture 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  William  White,  the  subject 
being  a “Plea  for  Polychromy.”  The  lecturer 
first  insisted  upon  the  necessary  existence  of  poly- 
chromy  in  architecture,  and  pleaded  for  a further 
introduction  of  colour  largely  for  its  own  sake  in 
architectural  interiors.  He  appealed  to  man’s  in- 
tuitive love  for  colour  as  illustrated  in  a variety  of 
ways,  and  to  the  analogy  of  nature.  He  then  re- 
ferred to  the  value  of  " unconscious  influences,” 
and  to  the  manner  in  which  men  are  affected  by 
colour  e%'en  though  unconscious  of  its  prcseuce, 
and  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  colour  in 
order  to  the  healthy  state  of  the  eye  and  brain, 
and  the  consequent  cruelty  which  its  withdrawid 
inflicted  upon  the  sick  and  the  poor.  We  give 
some  portions  of  the  lecture. 

Colour  is  one  of  the  elements  of  our  art — as 
much  so,  indeed,  as  form,  texture,  or  pi-oportioii. 
Our  houses  may  bo  whitewashed  from  top  to 
bottom,  roofs  and  wails  alike,  as  in  the  Bermudas 
and  Newfoundland,  or  in  the  cottages  nestling  in 
the  sides  of  the  dark  grey  mountains  of  North 
Wales.  But  this  again  shows  the  value  and  elFect 
which  the  presence  of  colour  existing  in  all  mate- 
rial has  in  the  humblest  architecture,  seeing  that 
the  very  absence  of  the  ordinary  local  colour, 
which  lies  liid  beneath  a coat  of  lime,  forces  itself 
upon  the  most  casual  observer  as  an  instance  of 
striking  peculiarity — picturesque,  perhaps,  iu  its 
way,  hut  not  commending  itself  for  universal 
imitation  in  other  parts  of  the  world ; not  that  the 
employment  of  white  as  a colour  is  to  be  depre- 
cated, either  in  exterior  or  in  interior  architecture, 
but  the  sweeping  concealment  of  all  local  colourl 
not  suggestive  of  necessity,  or  of  high  art,  wlicreas 
the  smallest  artistic,  or  even  systematic  scloction 
and  arrangement  of  such  colour  does  display 
design.  There  must,  I say,  be  some  colour,  and 
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if  the  work  has  any  pretensions  to  artj  selection  is 
made,  and  other  collateral  considerations  are  duly 
weighed,  as  to  its  treatment. 

In  the  consideration  of  colour  for  its  own  sake, 
and  apart  from  any  such  accidental  existence  of 
colour  in  natural  material,  a great  deal  might  be 
said  of  the  value  and  fitness  upon  the  ground  of 
the  constitution  of  human  nature,  in  regard  of  lus 
imagination  and  intellectual  parts;  but  apart  from 
this,  I hope  to  show  that  it  is  not  and  ought  not 
to  be  considered  a matter  of  mere  fancy  gratifica- 
tion or  choice,  but  of  absolute  and  positive  right 
or  wrong.  Many  of  us  are  content  to  live  on  with 
a knowledge  of  but  comparatively  few  of  the 
natural  causes  influencing  our  happiness  ^ and 
welfare.  Through  the  advancement  of  science 
these  are  continually  being  brought  out.  The 
beneficial  effects,  e.g.,  of  light  and  air  in  our  dwel- 
lings are  now  becoming  every  day  better  received 
and  acted  upon.  The  good  effect,  even  upon  the 
poor  and  uneducated,  of  association  and  com- 
panionship with  forms  good  and  true,  rather  than 
with  such  as  are  base  and  unworthy,  are,  through 
the  means  of  constant  philanthropic  observation 
and  research,  better  understood  and  valued  accord- 
ingly. And  since  colour  has  an  infiuence  upon 
us,  of  which  very  many  are  scarcely  aware,  let  us, 
in  like  manner,  endeavour  next  to  trace  out  a few 
of  the  facta  and  phenomena  of  nature  in  order  to 
pursue  our  study  of  natural  causes  into  the  terri- 
tory of  chromatic  art,  and  then  let  us  look  at  the 
bearing  of  these  facts  upon  the  workings  of  “ un- 
conscious influences” — for  notwithstanding  all  our 
keen  observation  of  common  things,  and  our  pride 
of  independence  upon  anything  that  we  do  not 
pcrfectlynnderBtand,8uch  influences  have  a greater 
and  more  permanent  effect  upon  us  than  those  of 
which  cause  and  effect  are  more  immediately 
apparent.  And  first  let  us  consider  a few  of  men’s 
natural  instincts  as  to  the  lore  of  colour. 

Most  remarkable,  perhaps,  is  the  love  for  colour 
intuitive  in  little  children.  It  is  almost  the  first 
thing  that  attracts  infantile  interest  and  affords 
delight.  With  very  many  grown  persons  the 
home  associations  connected  with  the  days  of  their 
childhood  are  recalled  by  the  sight  of  beautifully- 
coloured  objects,  such  as  flowers,  butterflies,  or 
birds.  It  is,  indeed,  chiefly  to  the  well-trained, 
home-loving,  and  self-disciplined  mind  that  such 
memories  of  the  past  are  present ; but  herein, 
again,  is  shown  that  the  association  itself  is  good 
and  true,  and  to  be  encouraged  as  an  innocent  and 
benefleial  refreshment,  whose  eft’cct  does  not  pass 
away  with  the  fleeting  moments  of  early  life,  but, 
if  we  may  credit  the  testimony  of  many  an  aged 
man,  remains  by  one  to  cheer  the  loneliness  of  ago, 
as  is  again  and  again  proved  by  the  testimony  of 
those  who  have  experienced  its  virtue.  I have 
myself  heard  the  aged  invalid  speak  of  the  great 
relief  afforded  by  the  eye  resting  even  on  the  flow- 
ing pattern  of  a common  wall-paper,  during  reco- 
very to  consciousness  from  severe  attacks  of  ill- 
ness, the  eye,  at  first,  but  imperfectly  taking  in 
cither  the  form  or  the  colour,  day  by  clay  i*egaiu- 
ing  its  power  and  proper  action  with  increasing 
strength,  and  finding  pleasuio  in  following  the 
coloured  lines,  which  imparted  an  interest  to  an 
otherwise  blank  and  wearisome  gaze  upon  appa- 
rently vacant  space. 

Most  men  have,  more  or  less,  an  appreciation  of, 
or  at  any  rate  some  love  for,  colour,  and  no  one  in 
good  health  naturally  has  an  abhorrence  of  colour 
in  itself.  Very  many  show  apparently  a great 
iudiflerence  to  it,  who  yet  feel  the  coldness  and 
discomfort  of  its  being  withdrawn,  and  who  seem 
unconsciously  to  choose  the  very  works  exhibiting 
the  choicest  colour,  which  a higlily  cultivated 
taste  would  have  selected  as  good.  They  will 
select  the  very  spots  for  rest  or  retirement  which 
present  the  strongest  attractions  in  respect  of 
colour.  Good  colour,  in  fact,  does  impart  a finished 
and  cheerful  cfleet,  to  which  but  few  are  wholly 
insensible,  whatever  their  ideas  or  professions  may 
be  with  respect  to  its  influence.  Not  that  colour, 
irrespectively  of  its  quality  and  harmony,  will 
afford  rest  or  pleasure,  any  more  than  the  jingling, 
discordant,  harsh,  or  grating  tunes  of  the  street- 
grinders  will  satisfy  tlie  ear;  yet  even  here  one  is 
sometimes  struck  with  the  exuberant,  though 
genuine,  delight  expressed  by  the  uneducated  at 
the  poorest  colouring,  or  the  lowest  class  of  music. 
# * * * 

Whether  subjects,  or  single  figures,  may  or 
may  not  receive  a considerable  amount  of 
colouring,  in  order  to  obviate  the  effect  of  being 
too  much  detached  from  that  of  which  they  may 
form  a poi’tion  in  the  general  treatment,  necessarily 
depends  upon  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
case,  audit  is  scarcely  within  the  scope  of  my  sub- 
ject to  inquire  further.  But  it  is  perfectly  com- 
patible with  the  nature  of  my  plea  to  allow,  nay, 


to  urge,  that  the  finer  the  subject  as  a work  of 
sculpture,  the  less  ought  to  be  the  amount  of 
coloxrr  applied ; supposing  some  colouring  to  be 
needful  in  order  to  harmonize  the  work  with  the 
building  in  which  it  is  placed.  But,  in  fact,  the 
question  of  applying  paint  to  those  much-admired 
sculptures  whose  beauty  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
delicate  chiselling  of  the  artist’s  own  hand,  in  no 
maimer  applies  to  the  present  case.  His  selection 
of  a hard  and  close-grained  material  of  pure  colour 
and  flue  texture,  may  afford,  it  is  true,  a fair 
pretext  for  the  denunciation  of  paint  in  toto,^  as 
applied  to  sculptui’c.  But  it  is  altogether  beside 
the  question,  for  such  treatment  of  such  sculpture 
never  has  been,  nor  ever  will  be,  soberly  enter- 
tained. Nevertheless,  when  a soft  and  porous 
material,  incapable  of  carrying  a fine  edge,  one 
whose  texture  is  improved  and  hardened  by  the 
application,  is  employed,  there  is  not  the  same 
primet  facie  'ground  against  the  use  of  paint ; it 
cannot  be  classed  in  the  same  category ; and  thus 
on  the  one  band,  we  may  safely  say,  that  the 
richer  or  finer  the  material,  and  the  deeper  or 
more  delicate  the  w’ork,  the  less  need  is  there  of 
elaborate  colouration  j whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  extensive  plain  surfaces,  or  poor  materials, 
are  employed,  the  need  of  colour  is  all  the  more 
felt,  and  colour  becomes,  as  it  were,  absolutely 
indispensable.  But,  perhaps,  the  strongest 
popular  argument  put  forth  by  the  opponents  of 
polychromy  is  that  of  reference  to  the  example  of 
our  ancient  imcoloured  cathedrals  as  compared 
with  the  wretched  attempts  at  an  improved  state 
of  things  in  some  of  the  works  of  our  Continental 
neighbours,  e.g.,  the  solemn  dignity  of  our  Abbey 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,  with  the 
smartly  decked-out  interior  of  Notre  Dame  at 
Paris.  I am  quoting  no  imaginary  case.  H is 
one  that  is  continually  brought  forward  to  illus- 
trate the  bad  taste  of  a profusion  of  colour  and 
the  beauty  of  its  absence,  and  the  anti-colourist 
rejoices  in  having  such  a crushing  argument  to 
throw  in  the  teeth  of  the  polychromatists, 
proving,  as  we  conceive  it  must,  to  every  one’s 
satisfaction,  the  unfitness  of  colour  for  architec- 
tural interiors;  whilst  he  maintains  that  it  is  the 
excess  of  colour  which  has  produced  such  un- 
satisfactory results.  Again  and  again,  Notre 
Dame  is  set  up  as  the  polychromatists’  idol,  to  be 
demolished  by  ruthless  defoiiders  of  form  against 
colour. 

Let  the  anti-colourists  look  to  it,  for  if  they 
caimot  produce  a more  dangerous  enemy  than 
this,  it  shows  but  a hopeless  cause.  Their  argu- 
ment is  plausible,  and,  no  doubt,  well  meant;  and 
if  they  really  and  truly  believe  that  we  regard 
Notre  Dame  in  any  other  light  than  as  a warning 
against  the  abuse  of  colonr,  they  arc,  to  some 
extent,  justified  in  their  dread  of  its  introduction 
on  a large  scale — much  as  they  do  us  and  the 
cause  which  we  advocate  injustice  by  such  impu- 
tations. 

But,  further  than  this,  it  is  not  to  the  profusion 
of  colour,  but  to  the  improper  diffusion  of  colour, 
and  to  the  unsatisfactory  mode  of  its  application, 
that  its  ill  effects  in  Notre  Dame  are  to  be  attri- 
buted, our  adversaries  themselves  being  judges; 
for  even  they  allow  that  the  interior  efl'ect  of  the 
beautiful  little  chapel  of  La  Sainto  Chapelle,  in 
the  same  city,  although  containing  at  the  least 
five  times  the  proportionate  amount  of  colour,  is 
so  immeasur.'ihly  superior  to  that  of  Notre  Dame, 
as  to  he  beyond  the  reach  of  comparison  with  it. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  to  quote  Westminster 
Abbey  as  an  instance  of  the  superiority  of  un- 
coloured effect,  is  just  ns  wide  of  the  question  in 
another  direction.  In  the  first  place — gladly 
agreeing  to  the  alleged  superiority  of  the  interior 
of  Westminster  Abbey  over  almost  any  other 
church  or  cathedral  in  Christendom — I maintain 
that  the  amount  of  actual  colour  in  Westminster 
Abbey  is  very  far  above  the  average,  not  only  in 
the  bufl's  and  greys  which  age  has  spread  upon 
the  surface,  but  also  in  the  gilding  and  positive 
colours  shining  through  the  coating,  though  not 
in  Bufiicieut  strength  to  convey  a distinct  impreS' 
sion  of  what  it  must  have  been  when  it  came  forth 
from  the  hands  of  the  guild  that  directed  its  com- 
pletion ; but  it  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  as  fair 
for  us  to  claim  it,  as  giving  its  testimony  in  favour 
of  colour,  as  it  is  to  ignore  the  presence  of  colour, 
and  call  Westminster  Abbey  an  instance  of  an 
uncolourecl  interior.  The  appeal,  too,  to  our  more 
evidently  uncoloured  interiors  fails  as  a precedent 
of  what  was  done  in  old  time,  when  we  bear  in 
mind  how  universally  these  were  furnished  with 
pictures,  and  bung  with  costly  tapestries  of  poly- 
chromatic material,  embossed  with  silver  and 
golJ. 

But  pevhai)s  one  of  our  strongest  opponents  is 
prejudice.  I have  known  instances  of  a vague 
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dread  of  superstition  in  the  presumed  application 
of  Symbolism  ” in  the  use  of  colours,  to  have  so 
prejudiced  people’s  minds  against  polychromy  as 
to  induce  them  to  condemn  it  entirely  for  eccle- 
siastical purposes.  Having,  upon  another  occasion 
and  at  another  place,  already  entered  fully  into 
the  nature  and  mode  of  such  applications,  and  into 
the  benefits  of  this  branch  of  symbolic  teachings, 

I shall  not  now  do  more  than  express  my  concern, 
that  sensible  persons  should  he  led  away  by  an 
empty  cry  of  this  kind.  And  I might  have  ex- 
pressed my  surprise  that  men,  even  professing 
liberal  views,  should  ever  condescend  to  suchhigotry 
and  intolerance  as  to  condemn,  on  behalf  of  others, 
a moat  valuable  accessory  to  art,  merely  on  the 
score  of  its  having  once  been,  in  a dark  and  cor- 
rupt age,  liable  to  dangerous  misuse, — had  ^ I not 
long  ago  learned  that  a noisy  profession  of  liberty 
of  conscience  always  means  liberty  for  others  to 
do  anything  hut  what  clashes  with  its  own  limited 
preconceived  opinions.  The  dread  of  the  danger 
suggested  is  akin  only  to  that  of  contending  that, 
after  all  the  railway  accidents  of  the  last  lew 
months,  it  would  be  much  safer  and  better  if  no 
one  ever  entered  a railway-carriage  again.  That 
wo  are.  Drought  to  be,  independeut  of  such  acccs- 
series  as  either  colour  or  symbolism ; and  that  the 
love  of  colour  must  be  in  some  way  necessarily 
connected  with  a pitiable  weakness— or  still  more 
pitiable  superstition,  is  a species  of  asceticism 
which  its  advocates  would  at  once  repudiate  if 
made  applicable  to  their  own  case  in  domestic  daily 
life.  * * * * 

I repeat,  it  is  not  the  profusion  of  colours  which 
is  oftensive  to  the  fastidious  taste,  but  it  is  the  mode 
of  its  application,  its  harshness,  its  want  of  har- 
mony, its  unfitness  for  its  purpose,  its  impericefc 
treatment,  arising  in  a very  great  measure  from 
long  neglect  of  the  scientific  study  of  chromatic 
law  in  combination  with  careful  experiment  as  to 
its  application.  The  question  as  to  what  would 
be  a proper  amount  of  colour  or  good  treatment 
architecturally  in  any  given  work  is  as  difficult  to 
determine  as  any  other  general  question  relating 
to  art  in  u particular  instance.  It  fairly  admits  of 
considerable  variety  of  opinion,  and  1 for  one  shall 
not  attempt  to  define  it.  I take  my  stand  solely 
upon  the  general  principle  against  those  that  would 
set  aside  the  true  merits  of  the  case,  and  appeal  to 
evidences  of  failure  as  an  argument  against  all 
attempt  at  better  things.  For  many  an  aspirant 
art-critic  will  look  at  a work  of  varied  quality, 
containing,  perhaps,  extremes  of  good  and  had  taste; 
he  willdenounceor  advocate,  asageiicral  proposition, 
some  point  hearing  in  reality  upon  only  one  element 
therein  of  failure  or  success ; upon  a branch  of  art 
but  little  understood  he  will  profess  to  exercise 
a mature  judgment,  and  will  proceed  to  attril)ute 
to  colour  itself,  rather  than  to  imperfect  treatment, 
all  the  evil  result  of  an  unsatisfactory  work.  And 
hence  it  is  that  has  arisen  the  wholesale  condem- 
nation of ‘colouring  as  such  by  those  who  have 
formed  their  notions,  I will  not  say  upon  a few 
poor  and  faulty  works,  hut  upon  works  showing 
the  highest  order  of  merit  in  some  respects,  whilst 
in  other  respects  they  fall  so  far  short  of  perfection 
us  to  present  at  first  sight  to  the  casual  observer 
an  .appearance  of  discord  and  confusion.  IIciico 
it  is,  too,  that  a capricious  public  will  bestow  upon 
an  unworthy  object  a great  deal  of  superfluous  and 
inapplicable  admiration,  which,  in  after-times,  each 
individual  is  ashamed  to  own  having  given. 


ON  SOME  MALVERSK  REACTIONS  OCCUR- 
IIING  IN  OIL  PAINT  COMPOSITIONS.* 

ALLEGED  ADULTEIIATIOA'S  OF  THE  LINSEED  OIL. 

Through  the  Medium  of  the  Seed.  — It 
has  been  within  only  the  last  five  or  six  years 
that  the  fact  of  there  being  something  un- 
usual and  wrong  in  the  condition  of  linseed  oil 
began  to  be  noticed  so  generally  as  to  lead  to  the 
inference  that  this  was  scarcely  to  he  accounted 
for  by  even  a great  multiplication  of  ordinary 
eases  of  adulteration.  But  it  has  been  within  the 
still  more  recent  period  of  the  past  couple  of 
years  that  this  question  has  assumed  its  present 
dimensions — pointing  distinctly  to  the  existence  of 
some  very  generally  operating  cause. 

The  question  naturally  arises  whether  there 
can  be  traced  any  clear  connection  betwcci) 
all  this  and  the  changes  in  the  localities  of 
the  growth  of  the  seed,  that  followed  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Crimean  War,  when,  the 
Baltic  and  Black  Sea  ports  being  sealed  ngainsl 
us,  we  were  driven  to  our  Indian  possessions,  and 
have  since  had  thence  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  such  supplies  for  the  English  market  t 
And  if  a coincidence  of  this  kind  he  proved  to  have 
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existed,  how  is  it  that  now,  after  the  reopening  of 
the  Russian  ports,  and  the  action  of  a partial 
recurrence  to  the  old  state  of  things  might  be 
supposed  to  have  worked  its  effects,  wc  find  the 
reputed  condition  of  the  oil  to  be  worse,  and  not 
to  have  been  restored,  even  partially,  to  its 
wonted  condition  ? 

Now,  a careful  examination  into  all  the  facts 
and  attendant  circumstances,  discovers  to  us  an 
unmistakable  coincidence  between  the  first 
symptoms  of  disorder  in  the  oil  and  the  occurrence 
of  the  Crimean  war.  It  shows  us  also  a double 
cause  why  the  East-Indiau  seed  oil  is,  to  some 
extent,  diflerent  from  that  obtained  from  the 
Northern  seed ; and  it  explains  why  we  do  not 
now,  so  generally  as  we  formerly  did,  get  genuine 
oil  from  the  resupplied  Russian  seed. 

It  has  been  within  this  period, — the  past  five  or 
six  years, — that  linseed  first  began  and  has  con* 
tinned  to  reach  us  in  greater  proportional  quan- 
tities than  it  formerly  did  from  Calcutta  and 
Bombay.  The  '“Mai'ket  Reports”  just  issued, — 
that,  for  example,  of  Messrs.  Rose,  Graham,  & 
Wilson,  give  the  total  importation,  for  the  past 
year,  as  1,255,000  qrs. ; of  which  550,000  were 
from  the  East-Indies,  350,000  from  the  Black  Sea 
and  Azoff,  260,000  from  the  Baltic  and  White  Sea, 
uud  95,000  from  other  ports ; and  this  of  course 
presents  a fair  average  of  the  relative  sources  of 
the  seed  from  w'hich  the  linseed  oil  in  the  British 
market  is  now  extracted. 

In  a former  article  in  the  Builder  on  this  sub- 
ject there  was  suggested  a natural,  and  conse- 
quently a non-culpative  explanation  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Baltic  and  the  East  India  seed 
oils.  That  explanation  was  that  side  by  side 
with  the  linseed  of  the  hotter  climate  of  India 
there  grew  other  seeds,  not  appearing  in  the  colder 
climate  of  the  north,  yielding  oils  that  are  non- 
drying j that  these  extraneous  seeds,  when  not 
winnowed  from  the  genuine  linseed,  gave,  on 
crushing,  a mixed  oil,  containing  a considerable 
proportion  of  anon-drying  element,  and  led,  when 
applied  in  the  composition  of  paints,  to  much,  if 
not  to  all  the  malverse  results  that  were  being 
complained  of. 

This  explanation  still  holds  good;  but  a closer 
and  more  recent  examination  of  the  Bast-Indla 
seed  oil  has  shown  that,  in  addition  to  this  source 
of  dificrence,  there  exists  another  due  to  the 
presence  in  the  Indian  oil  of  certain  elements  that 
cither  do  not  exist,  or  are  not  so  fully  developed 
in  the  Russian — adventitious  and  extraneous 
constituents  of  climatic  origin,  not  affecting  the 
specific  character  of  the  oil,  but  of  material  im- 
portance in  its  art-applications,  and  when  being 
treated  for  improvmg  its  drying  properties, — 
diflereuces  which  will  be  more  particularly  re- 
verted to  hereafter.  And  as  regards  the  Russian, 
an  equally  explanatory  fact  has  recently  tran- 
spired, and  is  now  well  known  to  the  oil  and 
seed  merchants,  namely,  that  both  at  the 
Baltic  ports  and  those  of  the  Black  Sea  (and 
similar  things  may,  though  the  writer  cannot  so 
certainly  vouch  for  that,  be  done  also  at  Cal- 
cutta and  Bombay),  it  is  no  unusual  practice 
deliberately  and  intentioually  to  add  other  and 
valueless  seeds  to  the  genuiue  linseed.  In  other 
words,  to  bring,  it  is  said,  these  adulteratives 
even  to  the  quay  side,  and  have  them  “shot”  in 
along  with  the  real  seed  on  the  lading  of  the 
vessel  under  some  surreptitious  contrivances  or 
connivance  sufficiently  ingenious  for  such  occa- 
sions. 

The  kind  of  refuse  seed  chosen  for  this  purpose 
is  generally  that  of  the  wild  rape,  growing  spon- 
taneously in  vast  profusion  on  the  wastes  of 
Russia.  This  wild  rape  yields  a comparatively 
non-drying  oil;  and  the  quantity  of  the  seed  so 
added  has  been  known  to  have  amounted  to  as 
much  as  17  and,  in  some  cases,  even  to  more  than 
20  per  cent,  on  the  whole  cargo. 

The  oil  from  the  seed  of  this  wild  rape  is  essen- 
tially a non-drying  oil,  similar  in  its  general 
properties  to  that  of  the  ordinary  rape,  with  the 
oil  from  which  we  are  all  so  familiar.  Such  oils 
exposed  to  air  on  a surface  of  glass,  become 
thickened  or  gummy,  or  pass  into  a half-indurated 
state  at  the  end  of  several  weeks  or  months; 
whilst  raw  linseed  oil,  similarly  exposed,  becomes 
hard,  that  is,  dries  properly,  in  from  70  to  100 
hom-s;  and  a good  drying  oil,  that  is,  linseed  oil, 
that  has  been  specially  and  properly  treated  to  in- 
crease its  drying  rate,  will,  under  like  conditions, 
harden  within  a time  ranging  between  six  and 
twenty-four  hours. 

It  is  important  to  trace  the  consequences  of 
the  admixture  of  such  an  oil  in  the  genuine 
linseed.  In  a mixture  of  anon-drying  with  a drying 
oil,  the  drying  property  of  the  one  is  not  destroyed, 
only  impeded ; its  proper  final  effects  are  vitiated 
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by  the  presence  of  the  non-drying  element.  The 
former  dries  finally  notwithstandiiig  the  presence 
of  the  latter,  which  retains  its  fluidity  till  at 
least  other  and  different  actions  supervene.  The 
proper  final  effects  that  should  be  obtained  from  a 
drying  oil  are,  therefore,  vitiated  to  an  extent 
directly  proportionate  to  the  relative  quantity 
that  may  be  present  of  the  non-drying  element. 
There  takes  place  in  such  mixtures  no  other 
action  than  a merely  mechanical  one.  The 
injurious  effects  of  the  non-drying  property 
of  the  one  oil  arc  not  compensated  for,  or 
overcome,  or  even  partially  so,  by  the  drying 
power  of  the  other.  A degree  of  hardness  is 
finally  reached  in  such  a mixture,  which  is  the 
mean  of  the  hardness  proper  to  the  solidified 
genuine  oil,  modified  by  the  adulterative,  which 
remains  fluid.  The  relative  proportion  of  the 
non-drying  ingredient  may  be  so  smaU,  that  ap- 
parently (but  illusively),  its  presence  in  no  way 
interferes  with  the  drying  of  the  mixture;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  may  be  so  large 
as  obviously  and  palpably  to  impede  the  finally 
hardening  of  the  mass.  The  drying  element 
itself  hardens,  hut  the  non-drying  one  remains 
fluid. 

One  hundred  grains  of  linseed  oil  spread  in  a 
thin  film  over  a surface  of  glass  will,  under  ordi- 
nary external  conditions,  solidify  or  become  dry, 
in  (by  way  of  a broad  example),  say,  one  hundred 
hours.  The  same  quantity,  similarly  treated,  of 
rape  oil  will  undergo  no  perceptible  change  (omit- 
ting from  present  consideration  results  of  all 
other  kinds — its  acidification,  bleaching,  &c.) 
in  its  degree  of  fluidity  within  the  same  period. 
95  parts  of  linseed  and  5 parts  of  rape  will  harden 
within  the  same  time ; but  the  degree  of  hardness 
attained  in  this  case  will  be  i^erior  to  that 
reached  by  the  pure  linseed.  Using  90  parts  ofj 
the  one  plus  10  of  the  other,  we  shall  then  find  j 
that  the  maximum  hardness  is  not,  as  before, ! 
reached  within  the  100  hours,  but  is  driven 
beyond  that  time,  and  wbeu  attained,  is  still  less 
in  degree  than  in  the  first  mixture  example. 
The  fluid  particles  begin  now,  from  their  pre- 
sence in  increased  quantity,  to  offer  impediments 
to  the  contact,  and  consequent  solidifying  action,  on  ' 
the  particles  of  the  linseed  oil,  of  the  atmosphere. 
Carrying  on  the  trials  still  further,  say  with  85 
plus  15,  SO  plus  20,  and  so  on,  the  time  of  reach- 
ing the  maximum  degree  of  hardness  is  as  pro- 
gressively extended;  and  the  degree  itself,  when  ' 
reached,  is  at  every  step  proportionately  inferior  to 
the  preceding  one.  The  unmixed  pure  linseed  oil 
in  these  trials  will,  in  the  end,  be  as  bard  as  a paint 
oil  ought  to  be  fer  se.  The  first  mixture  will  be 
less  hard  than  this,  and  will  yield  easily  to  the 
finger-nail.  The  next  one  will  be  palpably  soft  to 
the  pressure  of  the  finger;  and  as  we  go  on 
adding  to  the  proportion  of  the  rape,  the  mixtures 
may  he  made  finally  to  set  in  conditions  not 
harder  than  fresh-made  putty,  or  to  remain  as 
semi-fluid  as  megilp. 

Obviously  such  mixtures  as  these, — even  that 
consisting  of  only  the  5 per  cent,  of  the  non- 
drying  rape  is  so, — are  wholly  unfit  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  composition  of  paints. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  respect  only  of  this  one 
defective  point — that  of  their  finally  inadequate 
hardness, — that  such  adulterated  oils  caiTy  with 
them  into  paint  compositions  their  malverse  con- 
sequences. The  pai'ticles  of  still  fluid  oil  in  such 
mixtures  are  left  open  to  the  action  of  a variety 
of  external  and  internal  agencies,  tending  to  a 
structural  disorganization  of  the  fabric  of  the 
paint,  as  well  as  to  disarrangements  in  its  effects 
taking  place  perhaps  long  after  the  w'ork  has  been 
done.  ^ 

The  sources  of  the  evil  thus  shown  to  have  their 
origin  in  the  condition  of  the  seed  itself  are,  as 
already  intimated,  unfortunately  not  the  only 
ones  that  exist.  There  still  remain,  in  all  their 
force,  those  attributable  to  culpative  adulterations 
of  the  oil,  after  it  has  quitted  the  seed-crusher’s 
hands,  perpetrated  in  some  one  or  other  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  many  channels  it  may  pass 
through  before  reaching  the  mixing-room  of  tho 
operative  painter. 

There  exist  no  fats,  or  non-drying  oils,  whose 
properties,  appearance,  and  price,  admit  of  their 
being  used  to  adulterate  the  linseed  with,  except- 
ing only  when  obtained  in  this  indirect  manner 
through  the  seed. 

The  chief  adulteration  still  continues  to  con- 
sist of  common  brown  resin.  Resin  oil  itself  is 
but  rarely  attempted  to  be  employed  now. 

An  almost  undeviating  attention  to  the  subject 
of  liueeed  oil,  and  the  habit  of  constant  exami- 
nations of  samples  obtained  under  every  variety 
of  circumstances,  give  the  writer  the  following 
as  the  general  result  of  his  experience  for  the  last 
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ten  years,  as  to  the  condition  of  the  raio  (^not 
the  boiled)  oil  in  the  market  and  the  shoi>s  : — 

Previously  to  1855,  from  11  to  20  per  cent, 
of  the  samples,  would  be  found  to  be  adulterated; 
the  remainder  to  bo  excellent  and  commercially 
pure  oil.  The  adulteratives  at  that  time  consisted 
of  resin  oil  and  of  resin  chiefly  ; tho  former  being 
the  rarest,  and  the  latter  the  most  common  form. 
The  proportion  of  resin  to  genuine  oil  would  vary 
between  3 and  10  per  cent,, — most  commonly  the 
quantity  that  had  been  added,  was  1 cwt.  to  19 
of  genuine  oil,  making  up  the  ton.  Up  to  the 
year  1855,  it  was  seldom  found  that  fat,  or  other 
oil,  had  been  intermixed  with  the  linseed,  and, 
when  found,  there  was  always  reason  to  think  its 
presence  accidental,  or  not  to  have  adulterating 
objects. 

After  1855  the  oil  became  impure,  through  the 
presence  of  non-drying,  oily  matter;  so  that  it 
became  then  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception,  to 
find  the  linseed  oil  in  this  condition.  But  the  per- 
centage of  the  resin  adulterations,  whatever  the 
quantity  of  the  oil  otherwise,  was  still  kept  up. 
The  percentage  of  the  non-drying  element  ranged 
between  7 and  15  per  cent.  At  the  present  time 
from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  examined  samples, 
taken  indiscriminately  from  the  shops,  will  give 
evidence  of  the  presence  in  them  of  non-drying 
oils,  and  about  16  per  cent,  will  prove  to  be  adul- 
terated with  resin. 

There  is  still  to  be  met  with  as  of  old,  fine 
genuine  linseed  oil, — the  product  of  good  sound 
unmixed  seed,  or  of  seed  from  which  tho  crusher 
has  previously  winnowed  the  spurious  inter- 
polations. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  all  this  neither 
includes  nor  even  touches  upon  the  condition  of 
the  boiled  oils  in  circulation. 

; These  data,  relating  to  the  raw  oil  alone,  and 
to  its  adulterations,  incidental  or  culpative,  though 
very  far  from  serving  to  impeach  in  loio  the  entire 
state  of  our  present  supplies  of  the  oil,  still  furnish 
enough  to  account  for  a very  great  deal  of  tho 
disarrangement  that  is  so  generally  fdt  to  c.\ist. 
Tho  evils  originating  out  of  intentional  adul- 
teratings  of  the  oil  itself  will  form  the  next  topic 
of  discussion. 

The  prevalence  of  such  adulterations  induces 
another  thing,  namely,  a feeling  of  regret  that 
generally  the  operative  painter  hiinseU'  is  wholly 
unable  to  apply  any  unerring  test  to  the  oil  he  is 
handling,  before  he  may  have  committed  his 
time,  and  perchance  his  credit  as  an  artist,  to 
some  unfortunate  application  of  it — ii  desideratum 
it  is  intended  to  supply  to  him,  by  a few  plain 
directions  in  a succcedhig  chapter.  C.  B. 


ON  THE  CHURCHES  OF  LE  PUT  EN 
VELAY,  AND  OP  AUVERGNE.* 

The  external  elevation  of  the  west  front  (LePuy) 
is  shown  in  the  photograph  which  I exhibit.  It  is 
similar  in  style  to  the  clerestory  on  the  north  side, 
and  mainly  executed  in  alternate  courses  of  lava 
and  stone.  The  aisle  roofs  are  masked  by  walls, 
with  pediments.  Throughout  this  part  of  the 
work  you  will  observe  that  its  early  date  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  round  arch  is  almost  in- 
variably used  for  ornament,  and  the  pointed  arch 
only  where  great  strength  w’as  required.  A great 
buttress  which  had  been  built  against  this  west 
front  was  removed  during  the  recent  restorations. 

I observed  before  that  there  are  doorways  on 
the  cast  side  of  both  transepts — the  “ cars  ” re- 
ferred to  in  the  old  saying.  The  south  transept 
door  is  in  itself  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  form 
of  the  cusping  of  its  arch,  and  still  more  I'or  the 
magnificent  porch  built  over  it.  The  date  of  this 
is  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  its 
character  will  he  best  understood  by  an  examina- 
tion of  my  drawings  of  it.  It  is  open  on  tho 
south  and  east  sides,  and  abuts  on  the  church  on 
the  west  and  north,  occupying  the  re-entering 
angle  between  the  transept  and  choir  aisle.  The 
arch  is  remarkable  for  a rib  detached  from  the 
arch  below,  and  connected  with  it  by  columns  at 
intervals,  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  being 
suspended.  My  impression  is  that  the  architect^ 
feared  that  his  arch  had  not  sufficient  abutment, 
and  hoped,  by  bringing  some  of  the  weight  on  to 
the  lower  rim  of  the  arch,  to  remedy  this  defect. 
The  whole  detail  of  this  group  is  a very  rich  kind 
of  Pointed,  full  of  half  Romanesque  and  half  By- 
zantine detail.  The  groining  in  alternate  coloured 
courses  is  quadripartite,  hut  has  the  very  rare 
peculiarity  (in  France)  of  ridge  ribs.  Above  the 
porch  is  a room  or  chapel,  to  which  I omitted  to 
gain  access.  Over  the  door  of  the  other  (north) 
transept,  a great  arch,  thrown  from  the  cathedral 
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to  the  chapel  of  St.  John,  carries  anothci-  chapel, 
lighted  with  a Pirst  Pointed  triplet.  This  door 
is  Biiuare-lieadecl,  and  covered  with  rich,  though 
rude,  ironwork.  The  door  handles  have  a resorn- 
hlance  to  one  in  the  cathedral  at  Trf-ves,  made  hy 
Jean  & Nicholas,  of  Bingen,  which  struck  me,  and 
was  remarked  on  also,  I find,  by  M.  Merimoe.  The 
lintel  of  the  door  is  deeper  at  the  centre  than  at  the 
sides  of  the  door — pediment  like — and  has  figures 
of  our  Lord  and  the  twelve  Apostles  carved  on  it; 
whilst  above,  under  a circular  arch,  is  another 
figure  of  our  Lord,  with  an  angel  on  either  side. 
The  whole  has  been  very  much  mutilated,  and  all 
the  figures  hacked  to  pieces.  The  ground  was  all 
painted,  and  no  doubt  the  figures  were  also  ; and 
the  woodwork  of  the  door  was  covered  with  linen 
or  leather  under  the  ironwork. 

The  very  ancient  chapel  of  St.  John  is  close  to 
this  door,  and  by  its  side  is  a fiftecnth-coutury 
archway.  The  chapel  is  arcaded  on  its  south  side, 
and  pierced  with  very  simple  windows.  Some 
antiquaries  assert  that  it  is  a piece  of  Roman  con- 
struction, and  it  is  not  impossible,  though  I should 
he  much  more  inclined  to  c.all  it  tenth-century 
work.  The  chapel  has  a rude  quadripartite  vault, 
and  its  apsidal  chancel  is  roofed  with  a serai-dome. 
It  was,  until  A.D.  1791,  the  baptistery  for  the 
entire  city,  none  of  the  churches  in  which  seem 
to  have  possessed  fonts. 

I must  conclude  my  already  long  notice  of  this 
church  hy  some  mention  of  the  estensive  remains 
of  painted  decorations  still  visible.  During  the 
late  restorations  of  the  cathedral,  I understand 
that  the  greater  portion  were  destroyed.  The 
north  transept  vaults,  and  the  semi-domes  of  its 
apsidal  recesses,  arc  still,  however,  covered  with 
paintiugs,  though  they  arc  scarcely  intelligible 
now,  owing  to  darkness  and  dirt.  In  one  of  them 
occurs  a fignre  of  our  Lord,  giving  the  bcnedic- 
tiou  in  tho  Greek  fashion,  and  it  is  one  of  many 
evidences  which  may  be  adduced  of  the  Eastern 
influence  visible  here  in  so  many  respects,  though 
I am  not  disposed  to  lay  so  much  stress  upon  it, 
as  some  of  those  did  who  engaged  in  the  contro- 
versy it  occasioned.  In  the  western  porch  there 
arc  also  extensive  remains  of  painting.  The 
sollits  of  the  arches  in  the  third  bay  from  the 
west  are  all  painted;  and  so,  too,  arc  the  walls 
over  the  altars  in  the  chapels  of  St.  Martin  and 
St.  Giles.  The  painting  was  executed  on  a thick 
coat  of  plaster,  and  the  nimbi  are  of  gold,  with 
lines  incised  on  them.  No  doubt  the  wliole  church 
once  glittered  with  gold  and  colour;  and  seeing 
how  fine  its  elVect  still  is,  we  may,  aiding  the 
indications  still  left  with  our  recollections  of  St. 
Mark’s,  of  Assisi,  and  of  Padua,  people  the  hare 
walls  once  again,  and  bring  before  our  eyes  an 
interior  of  the  most  gorgeous  magnificence. 

I may  conclude  what  I have  to  say  about  the 
cathedral,  with  a few  words  about  the  sacristy 
iiiul  its  contents.  The  building  itself  is  not  more 
than  150  years  old,  and  most  of  its  treasures 
have  been  lost.  The  most  precious  relic  still 
left  is  the  Bible,  recorded,  by  a note  at  its  end,  to 
have  been  written  by  S.  Thcodulf,  Bishop  of 
Orleans,  in  the  ninth  century,  and  sent  by  him, 
in  accomplishment  of  a vow,  to  the  shrine  of 
Notre  Damo  du  Pay.  It  is  a -Ito.  of  3,107  leaves 
of  very  fine  vellum;  some  white,  with  black 
letters,'  and  others,  purple  or  violet,  with  gold  or 
silver  letters.  It  contains  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  commentaries  on  the  text,  interpre- 
tations of  Ilchrcw,  Greek,  and  Latin  words,  and 
some  poems,  hy  Tlieodulf.  The  pages  are  inter- 
leaved with  excessively  delicate  tissues  of  various 
coloiu'S  and  patterns,  which  appear  to  be  of  the 
same  age  as  the  book,  and  of  Eastern  manufac- 
ture. 'The  binding  is,  however,  later,  and  of  red 
velvet  on  chamfered  oak  boards,  with  good  simple 
metal  knops.  There  are  also  preserved  here  some 
wax  candles,  tapering  considerably  in  their  length, 
and  stamped  with  a pattern  made  by  a pointed 
iustruuient ; and,  finally,  there  is  a tippet,  said  to 
have  been  of  Charlemagne’s  time.  It  is  embroidered 
with  a tree  of  Jesse.  It  is  not  so  old  as  is  said,  but 
may  possiblt/  (though  I very  much  doubt  it)  be 
of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century;  but  it  has 
been  much  damaged  by  removal  from  its  original 
^ ground,  and  by  partial  reworking.  They  also  have 
a reliquary  of  very  late  sixteenth-century  date, 
of  which  a photograph  has  been  published  by 
M.  Aymard,  but  which  was  not  shown  to  me. 
There  is  also  an  almost  endless  roll  of  vellum, 
illuminated  with  a chronological  tree  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

ilow  much  has  been  lost  may  he  guessed  from 
some  statistics  which  1 have  come  upou  as  to  the 
number  of  silversmiths  and  specimens  of  their 
work  in  Lc  Pay  in  the  Middle  Ages;  in  A.D.  I-IOS, 
there  were  no  less  than  forty  resident  in  the  city  ; 
whilst,  as  to  their  work,  I find  that,  in  A.D.  l-lll. 


there  were  in  the  sacristy  33  chasses  and  reliquaries, 
20  chalices,  11  statues  of  the  B.  V.  Mary,  angels, 
and  other  figures ; 10  candelabra,  9 crosses,  9 lamps, 

9 mitres,  crosses  with  their  stems,  episcopal  rings, 
crowns  for  the  Virgin,  censers,  paxes,  basins,  plates, 
books  with  covers  adorned  with  chasings,  pearls, 
and  precious  stones ; and  many  like  things.  And 
in  A.D.  1475,  I find  that  Louis  XL  gave  thirty 
silver  marks  for  a canopy  over  the  miracle-working 
figure  of  Notre  Dame  du  Puy,  which  was  made  by 
Franij.ois  Gilbert,  a silversmith  of  Le  Puy.  Other 
churches  in  the  neighbourhood  have  been  more 
fortunate  in  retaining  some  of  their  old  plate,  and 
a fair  list  might  be  made  out,  if  I had  time,  of 
their  possessions,  many  of  which  have  been  photo- 
graphed by  M.  Aymard. 

The  building  of  the)  greatest  interest  after  the 
cathedral  is  tho  little  church  of  St.  Michaol,  which 
crowns  the  enormous  rock  fitly  called  the  Aiguille. 
It  is  reached  by  steps  winding  irregularly  round 
the  rock,  to  the  shape  of  the  summit  of  which  it 
has  been  most  ingeniously  adapted.  The  oldest 
portion  of  the  building  is  the  square  choir  covered 
with  a dome,  under  which  stands  the  principal 
altar.  To  the  (ritual)  cast  and  north  of  this  are 
apsidal  projections,  and  to  the  south  an  archway, 
which,  as  it  agrees  exactly  in  dimensions  with  the 
others,  opened  no  doubt  into  a third  apsidal 
chapel  like  the  others,  whilst  the  entrance  was  at 
the  west.  This  archway  now  leads  into  a chapel 
of  very  irregular  form,  part  of  which  extends  over 
the  porch  of  entrance,  in  the  arrangement  of 
which  one  may  trace  a certain  kind  of  analogy  to 
that  of  the  cathedral,  though  it  is  perhaps  older. 
West  of  the  choir  is  a nave,  somewhat  like  a cone 
in  plan,  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  an  aisle, 
from  which  it  is  divided  by  arches  snpported  on 
slender  shafts.  The  choir  has  a square  domical 
vault,  and  the  chapel  over  the  porch  a true  dome, 
the  pendentives  under  which  are  just  like  those  of 
Santa  Eosca  at  Torcello.  The  apsidal  chapels 
have  aemi-donics,  and  the  rest  of  the  church  has 
a waggon  vault  of  very  irregular  outline.  An 
arcade  against  the  walls  of  the  aisle  corresponds 
with  that  between  the  aisle  and  the  nave.  At  the 
end  of  the  nave  is  the  tower,  which  was  probably 
built  at  a slightly  later  date  than  the  main  build- 
ing. The  whole  interior  appears  to  have  been 
richly  painted,  but  a faint  indication  only  of  this 
portion  of  the  decoration  remains.  In  the  ccnlr.al 
dome  there  is  a sitting  figure  of  our  Lord  on  the 
east  side,  tke  emblems  of  the  Evangelists  at  the 
angles,  and  angels  and  seraphim  around  our 
Lord.  Below  these  is  a line  of  single  figures, 
six  on  each  side — the  four-and-tweuty  elders;  and 
below  this  again,  subjects,  the  whole  combining 
together  to  make  a very  interesting  example  of 
the  treatment  of  the  Last  Judginciit.  The  dome 
of  the  chapel  over  the  porch  is  also  painted  with 
our  Lord,  angels,  and  the  Evangelists. 

The  walls  generally  are  built  of  lava,  though 
a little  white  stone  is  used  in  the  steeple  and  for 
the  sculptured  capitals.  The  columns  are  very 
small  (averaging  8 inches  in  diameter),  and  de- 
crease considerably  in  diameter  from  the  base  to 
the  capital.  The  dimensions  are  exceedingly 
small,  the  central  choir  being  only  13  feet  6 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  spaces  between  the 
principal  columns  varying  from  4 feet  to  4 feet  9 
inches.  The  effect  is  rather  that  of  a crypt,  but  in 
spite  of  its  small  size  it  is  solemn  and  religious- 
looking. 

The  steeple  sagpests  comparison,  in  some  respects, 
with  that  of  the  cathcflral;  the  arches  arc  built  with 
alternately  light  and  dark  voussoirs,  and  there  is  a 
peculiar  spire-light  rising  out  of  the  parapet,  as  to  the 
antiquity  of  which  I have  my  doubts. 

The  only  part  of  the  building  in  which  any  rich  work 
has  been  introduced  is  the  front  of  the  porch.  You  will 
see  by  my  sketch  that  it  has  a semicircular  arch,  trefoiled 
above  a horizontal  lintel.  The  walls  arc  richly  inlaid,  and 
there  is  also  a good  deal  of  sculpture.  In  the  centre  divi- 
sion of  the  trefoil  is  an  “ Agnus  Dei,”  and  figures  kneel- 
ing and  holding  chalices  within  the  cusps  on  either  side, 
In  the  five  divisions  of  the  arcaded  cornice  are,  in  the 
centre,  our  Lord ; on  His  riglit,  St.  Mary  and  St.  John ; 
and  on  Ills  left,  St.  Michael  and  St,  Peter.  The  mosaic  is 
done  with  black  tufa  anil  red  and  white  tiles,  and  the 
stone  is  a light  yellow  sandstone.  I know  no  other  ex- 
ample in  this  district  of  the  use  of  tiles  for  inlaying, 
though  M.  Mallay  mentions  one  at  Merdogne.in  Auvergne, 
which  he  says  is  of  the  seventh  century ; but  his  dates  arc 
not  always  to  be  implicitly  trusted.  And  at  Lyons,  in  the 
extremely  beautiful  Romanesque  domestic  building  called 
the  Mani'canterie,  and  at  a slightly  later  date  in  the 
church  of  Ainay,  in  the  same  city,  they  are  freely  used, 
and  with  admirable  effect.  Odo  de  Gissey,  in  his  “ His- 
tory of  Le  Puy,”  published  in  A.D.  l6l9,  states  that  the 
first  stone  of  S t.  Michael  was  laid  in  A.D.  965,  and  that 
the  church  was  completed  in  A.D.  QS-i,  when  Guy  II.  was 
bishop  of  Le  Puy,  ” as  one  may  learn  from  the  antient 
chai'ter  of  its  foundation,  and  from  other  manuscripts 
which  I have  read.”  Brother  Theodore,  in  his  “ Histoire 
de  I’Eglise  Aiigelique,”  in  .\.D.  169.I,  says  that  the  first 
•Stone  was  laid  in  August,  962,  and  that  his  statemen'jsare 
” derived  from  the  deed  for  the  foundation  of  the  church , 
and  from  the  book  of  obits  in  the  cathedral.”* 


* Quoted  by  M.  Miirimec,  ‘‘Notes  d’uii  Vojage  cn 
Auvergne,  A.D.  1S38.” 


These  dates,  if  they  refer  to  the  existing  building,  can 
only  do  so  to  the  central  portion,  with  its  apses,  and  the 
nave  may  have  been  added  some  lime  in  the  eleventh 
century,  and  the  steeple  perhaps  in  the  course  of  tho 
twelfth.  ^ ,, 

At  the  foot  of  the  flight  of  steps  which  leads  up  to  the 
picturesque  entrance  of  this  little  chapel,  are  the  remains 
of  a small  detached  building,  probably  a residence  for  a 
sacristan  or  priest. 

Close  to  the  foot  of  the  Aiguille  de  St.  Michel  is  a 
curious  chapel,  the  plan  of  which  is  drawn  on  the  same 
sheet  as  that  of  St.  Michael.  It  is  an  octagon,  with  an 
apse  projecting  from  the  eastern  face,  the  octagon  covered 
with  an  octagonal  domical  vault,  and  the  apse  with  a 
semi-dome.  The  walls  are  arcaded  inside  and  out,  below 
the  vault,  the  internal  arches  springing  from  engaged 
shafts  in  the  angles.  Some  of  the  arches  outside  arc 
cusped  in  the  usual  way,  the  cusping  not  starting  from 
the  cap  with  a quarter  circle,  but  with  a half  circle,  the 
same  as  all  the  rest.  There  arc  doors  in  the  west  and 
north  sides,  with  tympana  filled  in  with  mosaic ; and  the 
wall  in  the  spandrils  between  the  arches  outside  is  also 
inlaid.  The  exterior  of  the  apse  is  not  visible,  but  I found, 
on  making  my  way  into  the  cottage  and  barn  built 
against  it,  that  it  is  perfect  and  undamaged.  The  popular 
opinion  at  Le  Puy  is,  that  this  chapel  is  an  ancient 
temple  of  Diana,  a fiction  which  a minute’s  examination 
destroys.  M.  Didron,  in  the  ” Bulletin  du  Comitd 
Historique,”  No.  7,  p.  62,  maintains  that  it  was  amortuary 
cliapelj  this  is,  he  says,  a common  arrangement  in 
Greece,  and  he  refers  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Croix,  _at  Mont- 
majour,  ns*n  example  akin  to  this.  M.  Merimee,  on  the 
other  hand,  say.s  that  the  Templars  had  property  in  the 
Faubourg  de  I’Aiguille,  and  compares  it  to  the  similar 
oratory  of  tlie  Templars  at  Metz,  and  he  might  have 
added  the  curious  Templars’  church  at  Laon  as  another 
case  in  point. 

This  concludes  my  notice  of  early  buildings  in  Le  Puy, 
and  I have  no  more  than  time  to  catalogue  the  Church  of 
St.  Laurence,  famous  for  the  monument  of  the  Constable 
DuGuesclin.  It  is  a largeSecond-Pointed  building, of  poor 
character,  and  very  Italian  in  its  plan  and  design,  and 
with  an  enormous  sham  front;  the  gable-end  of  the 
hospital  chapel,  with  its  fifteenth-century  bell-turret;  a 
pretty  little  fountain  in  the  Rue  du  Portal  d’Avignon, 
and  a large  number  of  picturesque  houses  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries ; and  a very  scanty  remnant  of  a 
gateway  at  the  bottom  of  the  town,  called,  I think,  the 
Porte  Panessac,  and  against  the  proposed  destruction  of 
which  I find  M.  Aymard  protesting,  only  a few  years 
back,  in  the  Bulletin  Monumentale. 

About  four  miles  to  the  north  of  Le  Puy,  close  to  the 
ruins  of  the  magnificent  castle  of  Polignac,  is  the  Roman- 
esque church  of  the  village.  This  is  parallcl-triapsidal  in 
plan,  and  the  piers  arc  planned,  as  are  those  in  the  cathe- 
dral, in  the  shape  of  a cross,  with  columns  in  the  re- 
entering angles. 

The  little  church  at  Monistrol  is  a good  example  of  the 
Le  Puy  type  applied  to  a very  small  building,  and  the 
church  at  Monestier,  which  has  many  features  of  simila- 
rity to  the  cathedral  at  Le  Puy,  and  is  rich  in  early  plate, 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  1 am  unable  to  speak  of  it 
from  personal  inspection,  but  I exhibit  a photograph  of 
its  west  front. 

I will  now  take  yon  to  the  churches  of  Auvergne.  It 
seems  bold  to  do  so  at  this  period  of  the  evening;  but  in 
point  of  fact,  though  they  are  numerous,  they  are  so 
much  alike  in  their  character,  details,  and  design,  that  a 
description  of  their  peculiarities  need  not  be  so  long  as 
might  be  supposed. 

Tlicse  churches  all  lie  in  a group  together,  Clermont- 
I’erraiid  being  their  geographical  centre,*  and  to  its  north 
are  Riora,  Volvic,  Mauzac,  and  Ennezat;  to  the  cast, 
Chauriat;  to  the  west,  Royat  and  Orcival;  and  to  the 
south,  Issoire  and  Brioude. 

Beyond  the  bounds  of  the  province,  at  Conques,  at 
S.  Serniii,  Toulouse,  and  in  the  churcli  of  S.  Etienue  at 
Nevers,  among  many  otliers  we  have  examples  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  description  of  design  and  construction. 

It  will  be  well  to  describe  the  general  type  of  these 
churches,  and  then  give  a few  notes  as  to  particular 
examples. 

In  plan  they  consist  of  a nave  and  aisles,  western 
narthex  and  steeple,  central  dome  and  steeple,  transepts 
with  apsidal  chapels  on  the  cast,  and  apsidal  choirs, 
with  the  aisles  continued  round  them,  and  four  or  five 
apsidal  chapels  round  the  aisle.  Under  the  choir  is 
sometimes  a crypt,  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  columns 
under  the  columns  of  the  apse,  are  four  shafts,  which 
were  intended  for  the  support  of  the  altar,  and  whose 
presence  certainly  seems  to  suggest  tliat  it  must  have  been 
a baldachin,  and  not  merely  an  altar,  that  they  were 
designed  to  support. 

The  naves  are  roofed  with  waggon-vaults,  cither  with 
or  without  cross  ribs  below  them.  The  aisles  have 
quadripartite  vaults,  and  the  triforia  above  them  are 
roofed  with  a continuous  half-barrel  vault,  which,  as  you 
will  see  by  reference  to  my  sections  of  Notre  Dame  du 
Port,  Clermont,  resisted  the  thrust  of  the  vault  of  the 
nave ; and  was,  in  truth,  a continuous  flying  buttress. 
The  triforia  galleries  are  lighted  with  small  windows,  and 
this,  the  only  light  analogous  to  a clerestory,  being  cn- 
tirely  inadequate,  the  effect  of  the  nave  roof  is  generally 
very  gloomy.  The  transepts  are  vaulted  with  barrel- 
vaults,  as  the  nave,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  are 
divided  in  height  by  a sort  of  tribune,  level  with  the 
triforium.  At  Brioude,  where  this  arrangement  is  seen, 
there  is  an  original  thirteenth-century  open  fire-place  in 
the  tribune,  and  M.  Mcrimee  ingeniously  suggests  that 
the  noble  counts  of  Brioude— for  they  all  had  the  rank 
of  count— were  in  the  habit  of  hearing  mass  before  a 
good  fire ; but  it  is  fair  to  them  to  say,  that  the  fire-place 
is  in  the  east  wall,  and  that  1 saw  no  sign  of  an  altar 
near  it. 

The  crossing  under  the  tower  is  generally  roofed  either 
with  an  octagonal  vault,  or  with  a circular  dome,  with  an 
opening  in  the  centre.  To  resist  the  thrustof  this  dome  on 
the  north  and  south  sides,  the  upper  vaults  of  the  triforia 
are  continued  on  between  the  transepts  and  the  crossing. 
The  choirs  are  vaulted,  with  waggon  vaults  terminating 
with  a semi  dome,  and  the  apsidal  chapels  are  also  each 
covered  with  a semi- dome.  The  columns  are  generally 
square,  with  half  columns,  engaged  on  three  and  some- 
times on  four  sides,— the  latter  only  when  the  main  vault 


• The  cathedral  of  Clermont-Ferrand,  a fine  fourteenth- 
century  church,  is  said  to  have  been  originally  on  the 
same  plan  as  Notre  Dame  du  Port.  Excavations  have 
proved  this  to  have  been  the  case.  The  present  cathe- 
dral is  almost  precisely  similar  in  plan  to  those  of  Nar- 
bonne  and  Limoges.— Sec  Viollct-le-Duc,  Dictioiinairc, 
vol.  i.  p.  7-1. 
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of  the  nave  has  transverse  arches  below  it.  The  columns 
round  the  apse  are  circular,  and  detached  shafts  against  the 
apse  walls  carry  the  groining,  and  occasionally  shafts  are 
introduced  inside  and  outside  the  window  jambs  of  the 
choir.  In  the  nave  and  triforia  the  windows  are  generally 
very  plain,  with  a label  containing  a billet  moulding, 
though  the  latter  have  sometimes,  as  at  Notre  Dame  du 
Portend  Issoire,  jamb  shafts. 

The  capitals  of  the  columns  are  carved  with  great  rich- 
ness; sometimes  with  foliage,  but  often  with  Scripture 
subjects.  At  St.  Nectaire,  for  instance,  perhaps  the  most 
elaborate  of  all  these  churches  in  this  respect  (M.  Didron 
is  my  authority),  the  capitals  round  the  apse  have  sub- 
jects from  the  New  Testament,  four  on  each  capital. 
Frequently  grifllns  and  other  animals  are  carved,  and  in 
one  case,  at  Brioude,  is  a demon  holding  an  open  book, 
on  wliich  is  \vritten  “ Mile-artifex,’’  which  does  not  seem 
to  be  a very  complimentary  arrangement  for  the  sculptor 
or  architect,  whichever  he  was.  It  is  in  the  earlier  ex- 
amples that  sculpture  of  subjects  and  figures  Is  com- 
monly seen,  and  as  the  style  developed  more  towards 
Gothic,  foliage  took  the  place  of  subjects.  The  arcades  are 
remarkable  for  their  generally  lofty  proportions  : they  are 
of  course  not  so  lofty  as  pointed  arcades,  but  they  have 
seldom,  if  ever,  the  heavy  and  low  proportion  commonly 
found  in  the  arcades  of  Romanesque  buildings. 

The  walls  were  probably  covered  with  painting  of 
Scripture  subjects.  At  Brioude  there  is  some  of  this  deco- 
ration remaining  in  a chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  in 
the  gallery  over  the  narthex.  1 exhibit  a slight  sketch  of 
this,  which  represents  the  “ Last  Judgment.”  , The  semi- 
domes  of  the  apsidal  chapelsin  the  church,  were  also  richly 
painted,  and  in  one  of  them  traces  of  colour  exist  all  over 
the  window  jambs.  At  Notre  Dame  du  Port,  Clermont,  in 
cleaning  the  nave,  after  removing  seven  or  eight  coats  of 
whitewash,  considerable  traces  were  found  ot  gilding  on 
the  capitals;  and  if  this  portion  of  the  church  was  thus 
highly  decorated,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  colour- 
ing of  the  choir  was  at  least  equally  sumptuous.  The 
arches  are  generally  semi-circular,  and  in  the  apses  stilted. 

A stone  seat  is  in  some  cases  continued  all  round  the 
walls  of  the  apse  aud  its  chapels,  inside  and  out,  and  in 
one  or  two  cases  the  iron  grilles  sfiU  remain.  The  only 
instance  of  the  old  pavement  that  1 saw  was  at  Brioude, 
where  it  is  composed  of  black  and  white  stone  in  chequers, 
but  this  is  a mere  fragment,  and  of  poor  design. 

The  entrances  to  the  crypts  are  by  stairs  from  the  tran- 
septs or  crossing.  The  staircases  to  the  upper  portion  of 
the  building  are  variously  placed.  At  Notre  Dame  du  Port, 
in  the  middle  of  the  north  end  of  aisles,— at  Brioude,  in 
the  transepts,  and  also  at  the  west  end  ; and  in  this 
church  an  enormous  wooden  stair  leads  from  the  south 
door  up  to  the  chapel  of  S.  Michael,  over  the  narthex. 
The  western  steeple,  as  well  as  the  centre  lantern,  was 
sometimes,  at  any  rale,  domed ; and  that  at  Brioude,  of 
which  I have  a sketch  here,  is  a most  valuable  example 
of  the  best  type  of  dome  in  the  district. 

On  the  exterior,  the  designs  are  as  much  alike  as  in 
the  interior.  The  aisle  walls  are  divided  into  bays  by 
pilasters,  above  which  arches  are  turned  above  the  aisle 
windows  ; aud  then  above  are  the  windows  lighting  the 
triforia,  which  are  generally  more  richly  decorated  than 
those  below,  and  form  part  of  an  arcade,  with  carved 
capitals  and  moulded  bases.  The  walls  are  finished  by  a 
boldly-projecting  cornice,  supported  on  large  corbels.  The 
transepts  are  buttressed  at  the  airgles,  have  a heavy 
engaged  column  in  the  centre,  from  which  two  arches 
spring,  within  which  are  pierced  two  windows.  Above 
these  are  other  windows,  either  two  or  three  lights,  and 
the  gable  is  cither  filled  in  with  mosaic,  or  pierced  with 
more  windows.  It  is  on  the  exterior  of  the  apse  that  the 
main  effort  at  display  is  made;  and  the  more  ornate  ex- 
amples of  the  style,  as  Notre  Dame  du  Port,  Issoirc,  and 
Brioude,  are  singularly  rich  in  their  effect.  The  photo- 
graph of  Issoirc,  and  my  sketches  of  Notre  Dame  du  Port 
and  Brioude,  will  show  you  their  general  nature.  The 
two  former  examples  are  of  very  nearly  the  same  date 
(about  A.D.  1080  to  A.D.  1130) ; the  latter  is  considerably 
later  (probably  circa  A.D.  1200). 

I will  lake  Notre  Dame  du  Port  first.  Here  the  tran- 
sept chapels  arc  much  lower  than  those  of  the  chancel ; 
and  the  latter  (four  in  number,  as  you  will  see  by  the 
plan)  has  cornices  below  the  cornices  of  the  aisle,  and 
gable  walls  are  raised  on  the  aisle  walls  to  receive  their 
roof,  which  would  otherwise  run  back  to  the  clerestory. 
There  are  windows  between  each  of  the  chapels,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  cftect,  both  internally  and 
externally,  is  to  be  attributed  to  this  fact.  I am  not  sure 
that  the  whole  arrangement  is  not  a modification  of  the 
original  plan ; for  on  close  examination  I found  that  the 
labels  of  the  large  windows  between  the  chapels  are  re- 
turned, and  mitre  with  another  label,  against  which  the 
chapels  are  built,  and  which  might  very  well  have  forraed 
part  of  an  arcade,  pierced  at  intervals  with  windows.  In 
the  neighbourhood,  about  half  way  between  Clermont  and 
Issoire,  at  St.  Saturnin,  we  have  a church  precisely  simi- 
lar to  what  this  would  have  been  without  its  chapels, 
and  the  eccentric  position  of  the  chapels  at  Notre  Dame 
du  Port,  these  being  never  opposite  the  centre,*  would  be 
just  snch  as  would  have  been  rendered  necessary  if  it  had 
been  desired  to  add  them  after  the  work  had  progres.sed 
somewhat  towards  completion.  In  any  case,  hosvevcr,  there 
would  not  have  been  any  great  Interval  in  time  between 
them  i and  probably  the  chapels  and  the  clerestory  are  of 
exactly  the  same  age.  The  whole  of  this  apse  is  full  of 
beautiful  inlaid  patterns,  made  with  red  and  black  scorifc 
and  white  stone.  The  enrichment  is  always  confined  to 
the  walls  above  the  springing  of  the  windows,  aud  does 
not  generally  extend  quite  to  the  cornice.  The  spaces 
between  the  corbels  under  the  cornice  are  inlaid,  and  the 
under-side  of  the  cornice  is  carved  with  a sunk  pattern. 
Between  the  clerestory  windows  is  precisely  the  same 
arrangement  of  shafts  supporting  a flat  lintel  under  the 
cornice  that  I described  to  you  in  the  fir.st  portion  of  the 
clerestory  of  Le  Puy,  and  here,  as  there,  the  recessed 
wall  is  all  inlaid. 

At  Issoire,  the  photograph  on  the  wall  will  show  you  that 
the  general  scheme  is  precisely  similar.  Here,  however, 
a square  chapel  juts  out  from  the  centre  of  the  apse,  and 
the  question  arise.s,  whether  this  is  an  original  arrange- 
ment. The  suggestion  I should  throw  out  here,  as  at 
Clermont,  would  be  that  this  is  the  only  original  chapel, 
and  that  the  others  were  added  just  as  those  at  thatplace 
may  have  been.  In  both  these  churches  the  buttresses 
are  alternately  rectangular  and  circular,  and  the  latter 
are  always  finished  with  carved  capitals.  Brioude  is  an 
example  of  a later  date,  but  it  adheres  closely  to  the  same 
type,  save  that  there  are  five  apsidal  chapels  j aud  though 
the  windows  are  much  more  elaborate,  having  jamb 


* S.  Hilary,  Poitiers,  and  Angoultme  cathedral,  have 
only  four  chapels. 


shafts  and  moulded  arches,  and  being  arranged  in  a re- 
gular arcade  of  triplets  in  the  clerestory,  there  is  much 
less  positive  effect  of  decoration,  owing  to  the  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  inlaying. 

The  churches  at  Brioude  and  Issoire  are  both  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  and  generally  finer  than  Notre  Dame 
du  Port. 

Lastly,  I come  to  the  steeples  of  these  churches:  of 
these  there  were  one  or  two  at  the  west  end,  and  one  over 
the  crossing.  I believe  that  not  one  of  those  over  the 
uarthex  now  remains,  though  two  or  three  have  been 
recently  rebuilt.  Those  at  the  crossing  were  treated  in  a 
singular  manner.  The  eastern  wall  of  the  transepts,  car- 
ried up  much  above  the  height  of  the  walls  of  the  apse, 
forms  an  enormous  mass  for  the  sxipport  of  the  steeple, 
and  is  arcaded  and  pierced  with  windows,  or  inlaid.  The 
steeples  seem  generally  to  have  been  octagonal,  and  to 
have  consisted  of  two  stages,  arcaded,  and  sometimes 
shafted  at  the  angles,  and  capped  with  stone  spires  sloping 
at  an  angle  of  about  6o  degrees.  The  steeple  at  Issoire 
is  quite  modern,  and  1 believe  no  authority  existed  for  it. 
That  of  Notre  Dame  du  Port  is  also  new,  the  finish 
having  been  a bulbous  slated  erection,  with  an  open 
lantern  at  the  top  only  a few  years  ago.  Ancient 
examples,  more  or  less  perfect,  still  exist  at  St.  Saturnin, 
Ennezat,  Orcival,  St.  Nectaire,  and  Huret,  and  all  of 
these  are  octagonal. 

These  churches  tally  with  most  other  early  churches  in 
this  feature  of  central  steeples.  This  is  not  the  time  for 
discussing  the  question,  how  far  the  later  French  archi- 
tects were  right  in  so  steadily  refusing  to  foUow  the 
e.xaniple  thus  set  them.  But  wc  may  he  well  satisfied,  as 
Englishmen,  in  the  opposite  course  which  our  architects 
took ; for  our  greater  churches,  no  doubt,  owe  no  small 
portion  of  their  dignity  and  character  to  the  almost  con- 
stant recurrence  of  the  central  steeple. 

I have  not  yet  mentioned  the  roofs.  In  those  which  1 
was  able  to  examine,  they  are  covered  with  slabs  of 
stone,  supported  from  the  stone  roofs  without  any  use  of 
timber  whatever.  The  ridges  are  also  of  stone  ela- 
borately carved,  and  the  whole  construction  seems  to  be 
as  imperishable  in  its  scheme  as  anything  I knew  of  the 
kind. 

If  I were  to  tell  you  a great  deal  move  about  these 
churches  of  Auvergne,  I should  be  able  to  add  but  little 
to  what  I have  said;  they  present  so  little  variety,  and 
were  built  within  so  short  a space  of  time,  that  a descrip- 
tion of  each  of  them  in  succession  would  be  wearisome 
to  a degree.  Of  course  there  are  some  variations. 
St.  Amable,  at  Riom,  for  instance,  has  the  main  arclies 
pointed,  whilst  the  triforium  arca<lc  i.s  rouml-archeil,  and 
the  vault  of  the  nave  is  also  pointed  instead  of  round. 
The  vault  of  the  nave  of  Issoire  is  another  example  of  a 
pointed  vault.  At  St.  Nectaire,  the  usual  piers  in  the 
nave  have  given  way  to  columns.  At  Brioude  the  style 
reached  its  perfection,  and,  indeed,  1 know  few  effects 
more  striking  in  every  way  than  tliat  of  the  aisles  round 
the  choir  of  which  I have  a sketch  here ; the  roof,  con- 
structed as  a regular  barrel  vault,  and  without  any  ribs, 
seems,  to  be  as  true  in  principle,  and  to  carry  the  eye  on 
even  more  agreeably  than  our  ordinary  Gothic  vaulting  of 
circular  aisles,  in  whicli  the  eye  is  often  distracted  by 
numbers  of  conflicting  lines  of  ribs.  The  wall  arcades 
between  the  chapels  recal  the  peculiar  form  of  trefoil  to 
which  I have  before  had  to  refer,  and  we  meet  it  again  in 
the  triforium  of  the  south  side  of  Notre  Dame  dn  Port. 

The  doorways  appear  to  be  of  two  types,— one  enriched 
with  sculpture,  the  other  with  inlaid  work  ; of  the  former 
the  south  door  of  Notre  Dame  du  Port  is  a fine  example. 
The  opening  is  square,  covered  with  a pediment-like 
lintel,  on  which  are  sculptured  in  low-relief  the  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi,  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  and 
the  Baptism  of  our  J.ord.  Above  the  lintel  is  a round 
arch,  under  which  is  a figure  of  our  Lnnl  seated  with 
a seraph  on  either  side;  against  the  wall  below  the 
lintel  oil  each  side  of  the  door,  are  figures  of  Isaiah  and 
St.  John  Baptist.  In  themuch-altered  church  at  Maozac,* 
near  Riom,  is  a door  of  somewhat  similar  kind,  and  both 
are  very  like  the  doorway  in  the  north  transept  of  Le  Pny. 
At  St.  Nectaire  is  an  example  of  a door,  with  a tympanum 
filled  in  with  mosaic. 

The  masonry  is  usually  of  wrought  stones,  squared,  but 
not  very  neatly  put  together.  M.  Mallay,  the  architect, 
of  Clermont,  who  has  restored  some  of  them,  ascertained 
the  curious  fact  that  the  stonemasons  who  wrought  the 
stones  for  arches,  and  wherever  else  superior  work  was 
required,  marked  their  stones  with  the  usual  masons’ 
marks,  whilst  thO'C  who  wrought  tlie  stones  for 
plain  walling,  jambs,)  and  quoins,  made  no  mark;  and 
he  found  that  precisely  the  same  masons'  marks  occurred 
at  Issoire  and  Notre  Dame  du  Port ; whilst  the  details 
and  plan  of  Orcival,  a few  miles  south  west  of  Clermont, 
are  again  so  identical  with  both  of  these,  as  to  leave  room 
for  little  doubt  that  it  was  executed  by  the  same  work- 
men ; and  1 found  another  evidence  of  the  way  in 
which  details  were  repeated  in  some  fine  ironwork  on 
the  south  door  of  Brioude,  wliich  is  repeated  again  at 
Orcival.  The  arches  are  generally  built  with  small  stones 
of  the  same  size,  and  of  even  iiumoer,  so  as  not  to  allow 
of  a keystone.  M.  Mallay  says  that  the  mosaic  work 
in  the  walls  ot  these  churches  had  wide  joints  of  red  mor- 
tar, projecting  trom  the  face  of  the  wall.  These  mortar 
joints  in  the  restored  work,  appeared  to  me  to  be  a bad 
modern  device,  and  I think  that  the  evidence  in  their 
favour  ought  to  be  very  strong  to  be  convinciug. 

You  will  have  gathered  from  what  I have  said  that  there 
are  many  similar  features  in  the  churches  of  the  two  pro- 
vinces which  I have  been  describing.  Tliey  are  shortly 
these :— Vaults  and  quasi-domes  alike,  and  carried  on  the 
same  kind  ofsquinchesorpendcntives;  tlie  decoration  with 
mosaics  and  its  detail ; the  design  and  treatment  of  doors, 
either  sculptured  or  inlaid ; the  form  of  trefoil  cusping  of 
arches;  character  of  mouldings;  sculpture  and  decora- 
tion with  painting;  all  of  these  are  the  same  throughout 
both  districts,  and  the  only  marked  difference— and  it  is 
important — is  in  the  ground  plan;  the  Cathedral  of  Le 
Puy  having  no  chevet,  but  an  east  end,  derived  from 
Koraanesque  rather  than  Byzantine  precedents,  and  the 
other  churches  in  its  neighbourhood  being  generally 
similar  in  their  plan. 

I must  now,  before  I conclude,  say  a few  words  as  to 
the  date  of  these  churches,  for  which  M.  Mallay  is  in- 
clined to  claim  rather  too  great  an  age.  He  dates  most  of 
them  (but  conjecturally),  in  the  tenth  century,  though  he 
admits  that  buildings  in  which  the  pointed  arch  is  intro- 
duced may  be  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century ; and,  in- 
deed, in  a paper  by  him  read  before  this  Institute  in  A.D. 


• At  Mauzac  is  a magnificent  shrine  of  copper  ena- 
melled, and  at  St.  Nectaire  a variety  of  precious  relics, — 
crosses,  reliquaries,  and  the  like,— of  which  M.  Mdrimoe 
has  given  a list. 


1839,  1 find  that  he  considers  the  date  of  Notre  Dame  du 
Port,  Clermont,  as  circa  A.D.  863  to  868.  He  founds  this 
belief  on  the  fact,  that  no  lava  was  used  in  its  con- 
struction, and  that  the  mosaics  in  its  walls  were 
formed  of  scorim,  found  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  He 
considers  that  lava  was  not  used  until  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, but  he  must  also  prove  (which  he  has  not  done), 
that  stone  was  never  used  in  Auvergne  after  the  use  of  lava 
had  once  been  admitted.  M.  Mallay  depends,  no  doubt, 
to  some  extent  on  the  admitted  date  of  the  nave  of 
St.  Amable,  at  Riom,  where  the  main  arches  are 
pointed,  in  A.D.  1077.  But  the  presence  of  the  pointed 
arch  proves  nothing  as  to  date,  for  we  sec  it  long 
before  this  in  St.  Front’s,  at  Perigueux  -.  and  in 
every  other  respect  there  is  no  doubt  that  St.  Amable 
presents  every  evidence  of  being  older  than  Notre 
Dame  du  Port,  and  others  of  these  churches  in  which 
none  but  round  arches  occur.  On  either  side  of  Auvergne 
we  have  other]  churches  of  precisely  the  same  character, 
as  to  plan  and  mode  of  construction,  and  of  which  the 
dates  are  pretty  certain.  One  is  S.  Etienne,  at  Nevers, 
which  was  commenced  in  A.D.  1063,  and  completed  and 
consecrated  on  the  13th  December,  A.D.  1097.  You  will 
see  by  the  plan  of  tliis  church,  that  it  is  similar  in  nearly 
every  respect  to  the  Auvergne  clmrchcs.  But  so  far  as 
one  may  judge  of  data  from  style,  I should  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  this  church  must  be  older  than 
either  Issoire  or  Notre  Dame  du  Port.  It  is  ruder  in 
character;  there  is  very  little  sculpture  on  the  capitals, 
which  are  mostly  a sort  of  rude  imitation  of  Doric  ; and  in 
the  transepts  there  are  not  only  round  arches,  but  also 
some  straight  sided. 

At  Coiiques,  south  of  Auvergne,  is  another  church  on 
tlic  same  plan  as  St.  Etienne,  Nevers,  in  almost  every 
respect,  which  there  is  little  doubt  was  completed  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eleventh  century  by  the  founder,  Abbat 
Odalric.  Then  again,  to  the  west,  we  have  the  church  of 
Montierneuf,  Poitiers, commenced  in  A.D.  lOGp.andcon- 
secrated  in  A.D.  1096,  which  has  a chevet  evidently  formed 
upon  the  same  type  as  Conques.  And  at  S.  Hilary,  in 
the  same  city,  consecrated  in  A.D.  1069,  whilst  the 
ground-plan  of  the  chevet  is  just  the  same  as  that  of 
Couques,  the  nave  columns  are  strengthened  by  a trans- 
verse arch,  similar  in  its  purpose  to  a flying  buttress,  and 
analogous,  therefore,  to  the  half  barrel  vaults  of  the 
triforium  in  Auvergne.  Now.  none  of  these  churches  are 
earlier  than  the  beginning  of  tlie  eleventh  century,  and 
yet  it  is  hardly  credible  that  a province  shut  in  as 
Auvergne  is  should  have  received  a perfect  and  complete 
new  style,  or  invented  one,  and  carried  it  to  the  degree  of 
finish  and  perfection  at  which  it  had  arrived  when 
Notre  Dame  du  Port  was  erected,  without  our  being  able 
to  trace,  somewhere,  the  source  firom  which  it  was  devel- 
oped. I believe,  however,  that  its  origin  may  be  traced, 
if  we  examine  carefully  tbc  architecture  of  the  church  of 
St.  Front,  at  Perigueux,  commenced  in  A.D.  984,  and  com- 
plctedinA.D.  1047.  This  church,  founded  on  the  same 
type  as,  if  not  copied  from,  St.  Mark’s,  Venice,*  exercised 
a vast  direct  influence  on  the  architecture  of  the  day,  as 
the  map  which  I have  prepared  will  show.  It  is  seen 
most  clearly  in  churches  which  are  like  itself,  cruciform, 
witlioiit  aisles,  and  covered  with  domes.  The  churclies 
of  Auvergne,  and  those  other  examples  of  the  same  kind 
to  which  I have  referred,  seem  to  me  to  be  clearly  derived 
from  St.  Front’s,  or  from  the  Eastern  models  on  which  it 
too  was  founded.  The  cast  end  of  St.  Mark’s  presents  us 
with  a circular  wall,  with  a succession  of  Bemicircular 
recesses,  or  apses,  in  its  thickness.  Sta.  Sophia  contains 
the  same  feature,  though  difl'erenlly  treated.  The  Roman 
circular  buildings  which  have  so  much  in  common  witti 
early  Byzantine  architecture,  have  the  same  feature,  and 
San  Vitale,  Ravenna.— whether  it  is  Romanesque  or 
Byzantine  in  its  origin,— is  planned  in  a similar  way.  The 
architect  of  St.  Front'sevidently  copied  his  apse  from  these 
models,  only  converting  the  recesses  of  St.  Mark’s  into 
chapels  projecting  from  the  walls.  The  Auvergne  archi- 
tects attempted  to  combine  the  plan  of  the  basilica,  with 
its  nave  and  aisles,  with  the  features  which  were  seen  at 
St.  tront’s.  They  retained  its'external  wall  and  projecting 
chapels,  therefore,  but  placed  wiimn  them  the  cluster  of 
columns  round  the  apse,  forming  an  aisle  between  the 
chapels  and  the  choir.  By  this  simple  and  natural  modi- 
fication of  the  St.  Front  plan  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
their  triple-aisled  churches,  they  at  once  invented,  one 
may  almost  say,  the  perfect  French  chevet.  I know  no 
other  churches  in  France  of  the  same  age  which  appear 
to  have  suggested  so  much  in  this  respect;  and  you  will 
realize  it  it  you  compare  their  plans  with,  among  others, 
those  of  Bourges  Cathedral,  St.  Pierre  Bourges,  St.  Martin 
Etampes,  Chartres  Cathedral,  the  destroyed  church  of 
St.  Martin  at  Tours,  and  finally  what  is,  I think,  almost  the 
best  complete  Gothic  plan,  that  of  Roiicn  Cathedral,  in 
every  one  of  which  wc  see  the  surrounding  aisle  lighted 
by  windows  between  the  chapels,  and  the  chapels  distinct 
and  well  separated  on  the  exterior,  precisely  as  in  these 
older  churches  in  Auvergne.  These  buildings,  there- 
fore,lliavc  great  value,  not  only  as  illustrating  a chapter 
of  tlie  history  of  our  art,  but  because  the  chapter  which 
they  do  illii-strate  IS  just  one  of  the  most  interesting  we 
can  conceive,  being  that  which  explains  how  and  by  what 
steps  that  Gothic  architecture,  of  which,  as  onr  national 
style,  we  are  so  justly  proud,  was  developed  from  the 
noble  architecture  of  the  old  Romans  and  Greeks;  on 
architecture  to  which  we  owe,  among  other  things,  this 
great  debt  of  gratitude,  that  it  naturally  led  up  to,  and 
rendered  possible,  a Westminster,  a Chartres,  an  Amiens, 
and  all  the  oincr  glories  of  our  Christian  architecture. 

I feel  that  I am  trespassing  seriously  on  your  patience, 
but  there  are  still  two  im))ortinl  heads  of  my  subject  to  be 
shortly  discussed  before  I concluue.  One  of  them  refers 
to  roofing,  the  other  to  coloured  decoration.  Firstasto 
roofing.  1 have  already  explained  huw  this  was  executed  ; 
let  us  nosv  consider  why  the  modes  which  we  see  were 
adopted.  At  St.  Front’s  the  experiment  was  tried  of  cover- 
ing a nave  and  transepts  with  a succession  of  domes, 
resting  on  pendentives,  and  supported  on  pointed  arches 
spanmiigthenavc;  these  domes  weretlieoniy  covering  of 
the  church,  and  were  visible  on  the  outside  as  well  as  on  the 
inside.  At  Conques,  theai'chitect,  unable  to  carry  domes  on 
the  comparatively  delicate  piers,  which  were  all  that  were 
reiiuired  for  the  division  of  a nave  from  its  aisles,  con- 
trived a barrel  vault  for  his  nave,  the  thrust  of  which 
was  resisted  by  the  half- barrel  vault  of  the  triforium,  a 
device  not  improbably  obtained  from  Byzantine  churches, 
for  if  we  compare  the  section  of  Sta.  Sophia  with  that  of 
the  crossing  and  central  dome  of  Notre  Dame  du  Port, 
we  shall  find  the  semi-domes  affording  abutinents  for  the 
great  domes  in  the  former  absolutely  identical  in  their 
section  with  the  half-barrel  vault  which  forms  the  abut- 
ment on  the  nortn  and  south  sides  of  the  central  dome 


• St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  was  commenced  in  A.D.  977- 
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of  the  latter.*  But  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  any  light 
for  a clerestory  roofed  and  supported  in  this  fashion ; and 
one  is  rather  disposed  to  wonder  how  it  was  that  so  many 
churches  should  have  been  built  on  the  same  gloomy 
scheme.  It  was,  no  doubt,  because  in  that  part  of  France 
wooden  roofs  were  thought  to  be  undesirable;  and  no 
other  economical  way  was  seen  of  combining  the  nave 
and  aisles  with  what  was  intended  to  be  an  indestructible 
stone  roof.  I need  hardly  say  that  at  the  same  period,  in 
the  north  of  France,  in  Normandy,  and  in  England,  the 
nave  was  seldom,  if  ever,  roofed  with  anything  but  tim- 
ber, and  the  aisles  only  were  vaulted  in  stone. 

At  Toumus,  on  the  Soane,  another  device  wa.s  adopted 
to  serve  the  same  end  as  the  Auvergne  roof,  but  ad- 
mitting of  a clerestory.  This  was  the  covering  of  the 
nave  with  a succession  of  barrel  vaults  at  right  angles  to 
the  leirgth  of  the  church,  and  supported  on  bold  trans- 
verse arches.  But  I doubt  whether  it  was  ever  repeated 
on  a nave,  though  there  are  several  examples  of  aisles 
thus  roofed, + and  it  was,  no  doubt,  ugly  and  ungainly. 
The  Le  Poy  architect  devised  yet  another  plan,  which 
combined  to  some  e.xtent  all  the  others,  and  this  was, 
as  I have  explained,  a succession  of  domical  vaults, 
which,  while  it  was  much  lighter  and  more  practicable 
(owing,  in  part,  to  the  difference  of  scale)  than  the  St. 
Front  plan  of  a series  of  genuine  cupolas,  achieved,  never- 
theless, much  of  the  effeetthat  was  there  gained.  A very 
small  portion  only  of  the  weight  of  the  vault  exerted  a 
direct  lateral  thrust,  and  it  was  possible,  therefore,  to 
erect  such  a roof  upon  a clerestory;  and  though  the 
transverse  arches  limit  the  height  of  the  building  in  one 
respect,  in  another  there  is  no  question  that  the  height  is 
apparently  much  increased ; for  in  looking  down  the 
interior,  it  is  impossible  ever  to  see  the  apex  of  any  of  the 
domes,  and  the  vault,  lost  behind  the  transverse  arches, 
gains  immensely  in  mystery  and  infinity,  so  as  to  produce 
the  effect  of  a larger  and  loftier  building  than  the  reality. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  disadvantages  were  great: 
the  piers  between  the  nave  and  its  aisles  were  so  large  as 
to  render  the  aisles  nearly  useless;  and  I can  hardly 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  example  set  here  was  not 
generally  (if,  indeed,  at  all)  followed. 

It  is  doubtful  where  the  kind  of  vault  used  at  Lc  Puy 
was  first  devised.  The  central  dome  of  St.  Michel  de 
TAiguillc  is  perhaps  the  oldest  of  all,  and  this  is,  in  fact, 
a square  dome,  if  one  may  use  the  expression.  The  octa- 
goned  dome-vaults  of  the  cathedral  are  probably  a little 
later ; but  that  over  the  crossing  of  tlie  church  of  Ainay, 
at  Lyons,  may  possibly  be  older:  if  you  compare  my 
sketch  of  it  with  that  of  the  interior  of  Le  Puy  cathe- 
dral, you  will  find  that  one  is  evidently  copied  from  the 
other.  And  if  the  Le  Puy  vault  was  derived  from  Lyons, 
we  make  the  important  inference  that  it  was  an  Eastern 
influence  travelling  up  the  Rhone,  and  distinct  from  that 
which  we  see  at  Perigueux,  to  which  wc  owe  this  kind  of 
domed  roof.  You  will  see  further  evidence  of  this  if  you 
look  at  my  sketch  of  the  pendentives  of  the  dome  at 
Brioude  which  are  identical  in  intention  with  the  plan  of 
the  church  of  St.  Sergius  and  Bauliers  at  Constantinople, 
and  yet  quite  unlike  the  kind  of  pendentive  common  in 
churches  of  the  St.  Front  type.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  Le 
Puy  and  Ainay  pendentives  reduced  to  the  very  simplest 
conditions. 

The  invention  of  the  flying  buttress  adumbrated  in,  and 
possibly  suggested  by,  the  quadrant  vaults  of  Auvergne, 
finally  stopped  these  various  endeavours  after  new  forms 
of  roofs,  and  set  men  at  work  to  see  how  it  might  most 
readily  be  made  to  serve  the  boldest  and  most  airy 
systems  of  design  and  construction  ; and  in  tlie  rage  for 
these,  that  old  system  of  roofing  with  domes,  which  had 
been,  so  far  as  wc  know,!  first  tried  in  France  at  Peri- 
gueux, and  had  afterwards  spread  with  such  rapidity  over 
a very  large  district — though  with  many  modifications 
and  variations— was  entirely  ignored  or  forgotten.  Is  it 
well  that  we,  too,  should  ignore  it?  It  is  clear  that  the 
disciples  of  the  Gothic  school  may  claim  it  as  their  own 
with  just  as  much  truth  os  any  other  school  can.  And  in 
some  form  or  other  it  is  often  so  attractive— so  majestic 
on  a large  scale,  so  impressive  even  on  a small  scale — 
that  few  of  us  who  have  much  work  to  do  should  altoge- 
ther eschew  all  use  of  it,  or  treat  it  as  though  it  were  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  architects  of  Clas.sic  and  Renais- 
sance buildings. 

I do  nut  feel,  however,  as  most  who  write  on  the  sub- 
ject seem  to  do,  that  our  domes  must  invariably  be  sup- 
ported on  what  are  called  true  pendentives.  I think  they 
are  not  beautiful,  and  I do  not  see  that  they  arc  especially 
scientific.  The  St.  Front  pendentives  are  mere  corbel- 
lings  out  of  the  wall,  and  in  truth  only  imitations  of  pon- 
dentives.  At  St.  Mark’s  they  are  formed  with  a succession 
of  arches  of  brickwork  across  the  angle  of  the  dome, 
though  this  construction  is  not  visible ; and  these,  1 sup- 
pose, are  all  wrong ; but  they  are  very  similar  in  their 
intention  to  the  kind  of  pendentive  which  I have  had  to 
illustrate  to-night,  and  which  is  in  truth  much  more 
Gothic  .and  picturesque  in  its  character  than  the  true  pre- 
dentive,  admits  of  every  amount  of  decorative  sculpture, 
and  is  really  precisely  similar  in  its  object  to  the 
squinches  under  our  own  English  spires.  § 

. I will  add  but  a few  words  as  to  the  constructional  poly- 
chrome which  distinguishes  the  exterior  of  the  churches 
throughout  this  volcanic  district.  So  far  as  I have  seen, 
it  was  never,  save  in  Le  Puy  cathedral,  admitted  into  the 
interior;  and  this  is  much  to  he  regretted,  because  it 


• Mr.  FergusBon  gives  a section  of  achurch  at  Granson, 
on  the  Lake  of  Neufchatel,  in  which  the  aisles  and  nave 
art’  roofed  in  the  same  way  as  at  Conques  and  in  the 
Auvergne  churches.  He  says  that  the  date  of  the  church 
is  the  end  of  the  eighth  or  beginning  of  the  ninth  century, 
hut  I do  not  know  what  his  authority  for  this  very  early 
date  is. 

t The  Abbeyc  Aux  Horamc.s,  Caen,  has  its  aisles  roofed 
with  transverse  barrel  vaults. 

t This  qualification  is  necessary;  for  the  curious  evi- 
deuce  which  M.  Vermith  lias  given  us  of  the  existence  of 
a Venetian  colony  in  the  tenth  century  at  Limoges  would 
be  enough  to  make  it  probable  that  though  St.  Front’s  is 
the  earliest  complete  example  extant  of  a French  domed 
church,  others  may  have  been  built  before  it,  and  that 
some  of  those  which  M.  Vermith  supposes  to  be  derived 
from  St.  Front’s  may  really  have  been  derived  more  directly 
from  the  East. 

I There  is  no  end  to  the  diversity  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  are  found.  In  the  cathedral  at  Worms  we 
have  .squinches  formed  by  semi-domes.  In  St.  Nicodeme, 
at  Athens,  they  arc  identical  with  those  in  St.  Etienne, 
Nevers,  and  the  same  form  is  repeated  in  the  domic.al 
vault  of  the  steeple  at  Auxerre  Cathedral.  At  Notre 
Dainc  du  Port  the  dome  is  circular,  but  the  squinches 
below  are  octagonal  on  plan,  and  the  circle  (which  is 
not,  however,  a true  circle)  is  set  up  on  the  octagon. 


seems  that  the  vaults  of  their  naves,  the  domes  of  their 
crossing,  and  the  semi-domes  of  their  sanctuaries,  would 
have  afforded  most  admirable  fields  for  this  kind  of  deco- 
ration. As  I have  told  you,  the  w’alls  were  once  covered 
with  painting,  and  as  long  as  this  existed,  a mosaic  of 
black  and  white  and  dull  red  would  have  been  valueless ; 
but  now  that  the  iconoclast,  the  whitewasher,  and  the 
restorer— all  of  them  at  least  as  active  in  France  as  they 
have  ever  been  in  England— have  done  their  worst,  the 
want  of  some  decoration  on  the  otherwise  bold  surface  of 
the  vaults  is  painfully  felt  everywhere.  Externally,  the 
coloured  materials  are  used  in  two  ways, — sometimes  the 
whole  of  the  wall  is  built  of  the  dark  volcanic  products, 
and  patterns  are  obtained  by  the  occasional  use  of  white 
stone,  or  by  alternate  courses  of  this  and  the  darkest 
scoritc  that  can  be  found,— or  else  the  walls  generally  are 
built  of  stone,  and  the  pattern-s  only  formed  with  the 
dark  material.  Here,  too,  as  is  the  case  in  all  old  exam 
pies  of  coloured  construction  with  which  I have  ever 
met,  the  colours  follow  the  natural  course  of  the  con- 
struction. At  Le  Puy,  for  instance,  the  courses  are  alter- 
nately light  and  dark,  producing  bold  horizontal  bands  of 
colour.  The  arch-stones  are  continued  generally  in  one 
line  of  colour  all  across  an  arch,  even  when  it  consists 
of  several  orders,  and  from  the  arch  on  into  the 
wall.  The  bands  of  ornament  are  similarly  arranged  in 
horizontal  stripes,  generally  placed  where  they  will 
dignify,  aud  give  value  to  some  very  prominent  archi- 
tectural member.  They  never  occur  below  the  line  of 
the  springing  of  an  arcade,  and  are  richest  under  cornices 
and  between  their  corbels.  And  when  we  consider  the 
date  at  which  this  inlaid  work  was  executed,  and  com- 
pare  it  with  what  we  know  of  our  own  art  at  the  same 
period,  or  indeed  with  that  of  aisy  other  portion  of  the 
country  which  we  now  call  France,  we  cannot  too  highly 
extol  its  delicacy  and  grace,  and  its  carefulness  of  design 
and  execution.  M.  Viollet-le-Hnc  considers  the  archi- 
tects of  these  churches  to  have  been  the  ablest  of  their 
time.  He  says,  too,  which  is  very  true,  that  they  never 
attempted  more  than  they  knew  that  they  could  accora. 
plish,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  to  this  day  many  of 
these  buildings  stand  uninjured  and  umlecayed;  and  all 
might  well  have  done  so,  had  they  received  commonly 
fair  treatment  at  the  hands  of  their  guardians.  I believe, 
too,  that  we  may  regard  the  whole  of  the  work  in  VOlay 
and  Auvergne,  as  that  of  native  artists.  The  detail  of 
sculpture  is,  when  compared  with  such  work  as  is  to  be 
found  in  Provence,  exceedingly  rude.  It  is  vigorous, 
indeed,  but  wanting  in  that  extreme  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment, which  marks  the  work  of  the  Early  Proven^-al 
artists. 

It  is  probable  that  I have  not  carried  you  with  me  in  my 
theory  about  the  development  of  the  perfect  French 
chevet,  from  the  chevets  of  Auvergne,  for  I know  how 
easy  it  always  is  to  ride  one’s  own  hobby.  The  statement 
of  this  theory  was,  however,  only  incidental  to,  and  not 
the  main  object  of  my  remarks  to-night.  Originally  ! in- 
tended  only  to  give  as  good  a description  of  the  cathedral 
and  other  buildings  of  Le  Puy,  ns  my  two  days' study  of 
them  would  allow ; and  this,  because  I could  liot  find  any 
published  plans  or  drawings  of  them,  and  I thought  that 
the  measured  plans  and  sketches  which  I was  able  to  give 
you,  would,  therefore,  have  more  value  than  would  other- 
wise be  the  ease.  I found  it  impossible,  however,  to  resist 
saying  something  of  the  churches  of  Auvergne,  because 
they  are  so  mixed  one  with  theotherwith  those  ofVdIay, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  enter  fully  into  one  without  knowing 
something  of  the  others  also.  And  it  is  almost  equally  diffi- 
cult to  enter  upon  the  examination  of  churches,  such  as 
these,  without  starting  some  theories,  about  which  there 
maybe  ample  differences  of  opinion  among  us.  Were  I to 
attempt  to  say  anything  about  the  buildings  of  a later 
date,  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  more  than  to  give  a 
catalogue  which  would  be  as  unintelligible  as  it  would  be 
tedious.  I will  only  say,  therefore,  on  this  head,  that 
Clermont  cathedral  well  deserves  careful  study,  and  is 
rich  in  very  fine  glass  ; that  at  Montferrand  may  be  seen 
as  large  a collection  of  Mediceval  houses  of  all  dates,  as 
in  almost  any  small  town  that  I know;  that  Riom 
possesses  a fine  Sainte  Chapclle;  and  that  in  the 
Abbey  of  Chaise-Dieu  are  still  preserved  a very  rare  and 
complete  series  of  tapestries  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Besides  this,  a large  number  of  articles  of  church  plate 
arc  to  be  found  scattered  up  and  down  in  the  village 
churches;  and  all  this  goodly  store  of  antiquities  is  set 
before  you,  in  a province  whose  physical  features  arc  so 
full  of  interest  and  beauty,  as  in  themselves  to  make  a 
journey  through  Ycday  and  Auvergne  ono  which  none 
will  repent  having  undertaken. 


TURK  GAS  FOR  PRIVATK  DWELLINGS. 

Finding,  by  constant  experience,  in  past  years, 
while  originating  and  exciting  the  movement  in 
favour  of  cheap  and  good  gas  for  the  million,  that 
dear  gas  (then,  at  all  events)  was  just  as  had  as 
cheap  gas,  and  that  no  price,  however  high, 
appeared  to  be  capable  of  insuiiiig  the  receipt  of 
gas  quite  pure,  and  entirely  suitable  for  use  in 
private  dwellings, — such  gas,  indeed,  having  been 
held  by  the  gas  authorities  to  be  impracticable, — 
we  therefore  ever  and  anon  urged  the  public  to 
agitate  Jirst  for  cheap  gas,  since  they  might  as 
well  have  their  gas  cheap  and  bad  as  dear  and 
badj  assuring  them,  moreover,  that,  when  they  had 
reduced  the  till  then  inordinate  and  moat  un- 
called for  price  to  reasonable  rates,  the  gas  com- 
panies,— on  whom  we  were  also  ever  impressing 
the  much  greater  advantage  to  themselves  of  an 
extended  consumption  at  a low  price  than  that 
derivable  from  a restricted  consumption  at  a high 
rate, — would  come  to  see  that  an  extensive  con- 
sumption in  the  vast  and  almost  unlimited  field  of 
private  dwellings  was  their  most  hopeful  and  best 
source  of  profit;  and  that  to  insure  this  they  would 
be  compelled  to  take,  or  induced  to  find  out,  some 
bettor  means  of  purifying  their  cheap  gas;  without 
which  purification  they  could  not  hope  to  make 
that  field  fully  their  own. 

The  main  objection  urged  against  this  view  was, 
as  w'o  have  said,  that  gas  quite  pure  and  suitable 
for  use  in  private  dwellings  was  a practical  impos- 


sibility ; inasmuch  as  gas,  generally  speaking,  after 
the  utmost  possible  purification,  contained  com- 
pounds of  sulphur  and  carbon  which  it  was  utterly 
impossible  to  get  rid  of ; except,  indeed,  in  the 
costly  and  elaborate  or  dilettante  experiments  of 
the  chemical  laboratory.  In  this  view,  too,  the 
gas  authorities  were  strongly  supported  by  the 
chemists  themselves;  and,  in  the  evidence  taken 
not  long  since  on  the  Metropolitan  Gas  Bill,  both 
gas  engineers  and  chemists  united  in  the  one 
decided  opinion  that  there  was  no  known  practical 
means  of  depriving  gas  of  this  final  contamination 
with  bisulphuret  (or  bisulphide)  of  carbon  and 
probably  other  noxious  forms  of  sulpluir,  after  all 
possible  purification  bad  been  effected. 

Thus,  Dr.  Letlieby,  the  official  cbymist  of  the 
City  corporate  authorities,  said, — “ When  in  the 
gas,  I do  not  know'  any  means  of  getting  it 
out : it  must  be  prevented  from  getting  in  and 
again,  “ it  could  not  be  taken  out,  but  it  need  not 
be  produced  from  any  quality  of  coal  except  at 
high  heata” 

But  here  w’as,  indeed,  the  dilBcuUy  : it  is  much 
more  cosUy  to  manufacture  gas  at  low  heats  than 
at  high  ; and  gas  companies,  therefore,  had  strong 
temptation  towards  the  application  of  high  heat 
as  well  as  of  cheap  and  sulphurous  coal.  Prices, 
however,  bad  been  reduced ; at  first  compulsorily ; 
but,  at  length,  voluntarily ; from  the  acknow- 
ledged adoption  of  our  a.xiom,  tb.at  extended  con- 
sumption at  low  prices  was  more  profitable  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  gas  than  restricted  con- 
sumption at  high  prices ; aud,  although  the  com- 
panies in  almost  every  instance  thus  greatly  in- 
creased their  profits, — these,  in  many  cases,  rising 
from  zero,  or  something  worse,  to  10  per  cent.,  or 
the  highest  allowable  by  law, — still  they  urged 
(and  probably  with  truth)  that  they  could  not 
aflbrd  to  use  the  costly  processes  of  the  chemical 
laboratory  to  render  their  gas  really  and  per- 
fectly snitable  for  use  in  the  extensive  and  tempt- 
ing field  of  private  dwellings,  which  lay  like  a 
rich  gold  digging  before  their  eyes,  but  beyond 
their  reach. 

Having  thus  been  brought  to  the  very  point  w’e 
had  .anticipated;  the  means  of  removing  the  noxious 
bisulphuret  of  carbon  and  other  pertinacious  and 
noxious  compounds  of  sulphur  which  defied  every 
available  process  of  purification  became  a grand 
desideratum,  much  more  wished  for  than  hoped 
for,  but  strenuously  sought  for  notwithstanding; 
and  we,  on  the  public  behalf,  no  less  than  the  gas 
companies  on  their  own,  have  ever  kept  the 
“weather  eye  open”  to  the  signs  aud  tokens  of 
its  advent.  The  most  hopeful  of  these  signs,  in 
our  estimation  at  least,  whs  the  discovery,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bowditch,  B.A.,  the  incumbent  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  Wakefield,  that  common  clay  had  the 
curious  (imt  chemically  accountable)  property  of 
converting  the  bisulphide  of  carbon, — which  so 
often  remained  in  the  most  highly-purified  gas, 
prepared  even  by  low  heats,  far  less  in  that  more 
cheaply  prepared  ut  high  heats,  and  from  sul- 
phurous coal, — into  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which 
lime  and  other  agents  could  then  readily  and 
cheaply  withdraw,  as  was  well  known,  from  the 
gas.  This  important  discovery  was  pooh-poohed 
and  ignored  by  the  gas  engineers  aud  chemists; 
one  of  whom  advised  that  “ a cobbler  should  stick 
to  his  last,” — a clergyman  to  his  pulpit;  and  we 
ourselves  got  no  little  obloquy  for  defending  the 
rev.  gentleman’s  just  pretensions  to  public  and 
professional  consideration.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Bowditch’s  process  has  since  been  making  way 
amongst  the  gas  companies;  and  he  has  now  made 
the  additional  discovery  that  lime  itself,  if  heated 
to  a certain  moderate  degree,  acts  like  the  clay, 
either  hot  or  cold  (the  hot,  apparently,  being 
most  efficient),  althongh  neither  cold  lime  nor 
any  other  known  agency  in  its  natural  state 
besides  clay  will  do  so.  The  method  adopted  by 
Mr.  Bowditch,  previous  to  this  additional  dis- 
covery, in  the  extraction  of  the  i-cmauent  noxious 
sulpliuvets  from  gas,  consisted  in  the  repeated 
alternation  of  clay  and  lime  (cold  lime)  in  say  ten 
or  twelve  compartments,  through  which  the  gas 
w'as  made  to  pass,  each  clay  compartment  decom- 
posing so  much  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  or  other 
sulphur  compound,  into  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  each  lime  compartment  absorbing  and  fixing 
that  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  till  all  was  extracted 
and  the  gas  remained  perfectly  free  and  pure.  The 
clay,  in  its  use,  moreover,  bad  a special  power  of 
purifying  the  gas  from  ammonia  and  its  com- 
pounds; and  so  valuable  is  the  clay,  thus  impreg- 
nated, said  to  ho  as  a manure,  that  agriculturists 
have  supplied  gas  companies  with  now  clay  for  the 
old,  as  Aladdin’s  enemy  supplied  new  lamps  for 
the  old  in  order  to  realize  the  riches  of  his  old 
material. 

The  discovery  that  a small  quantity  of  hot  llmo 
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will  also  convert  the  sulphurets  into  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  led  Mr.  Bowditch  to  the  alternate  use, 
in  this  case,  of  hot  lime  and  cold,  the  hot,  or 
nionobydrate,  singularly  enough,  impregnating,  as 
it  were,  the  gas  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
(though  from  the  latter’s  own  sulphui'cts),  while 
the  cold  absorbs  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from 
the  gas.  Even  hot  lime,  however,  he  finds,  if 
moistened,  will,  like  the  cold,  absor}>  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  so  evolved;  the  reason  being 
that  hot  and  dry  lime  is  a luonohydrate,  while 
cold  lime,  like  moistened  hot  lime,  contains  a 
further  proportion  of  water,  which  deprives  the 
lime  of  the  power  which  the  dry  hot  lime  or 
mouohydrate  possesses.  Neither  hot  lime  nor  hot 
clay,  he  finds,  at  the  temperature  required,  does 
any  injury  to  the  gas  itself. 

Besides  having  been  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Royal  Society,  these  processes  h.ave  been 
submitted  to  investigation  by  various  eminent 
chemists  and  gas  engineers,  who  all  appear  to 
have  expressed  their  unqualified  approval  of  the 
result. 

Thus  Dr.  Letheby,  to  whose  recent  eyidence 
against  the  very  possibility  of  removing  the  bisul- 
phuret  of  carbon,  if  once  allowed  to  contaminate 
the  gas,  we  have  just  alluded,  says, — “after 
having  made  a large  series  of  investigations  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  monohy- 
drate of  lime,  at  certain  temperatures,  and  under 
certain  conditions,  would  remove  every  trace  of 
sulphur  from  coal  gas,” — that  the  results  ai’e  in  the 
highest  degree  satisfactory ; and  he  adds, — 

" It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  importance  of  this  dis- 
covery; for  it  is  admitted,  on  all  sides,  that  the  presence 
of  sulphur,  in  an  unabsorbable  form,  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  objections  to  the  employment  of  gas  as  an 
illuminating  agent ; and  if,  as  in  the  present  case,  the 
sulphur  can  be  entirely  removed,  without  in  the  least 
degree  injuring  the  illuminating  power  of  the  gas,  it  is 
manifest  that  « nm  era  is  commenr.ed  in  the  history  of  gns 
illumination.  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  from  my 
inve.stigations  of  the  matter,  that  this  discovery,  of  the 
perfect  action  of  lime  as  a purifying  agent,  is  one  of  the 
most  importmit  of  the  present  day,  and  cannot  fail  to  give 
an  impetus  to  the  manufacture  of  gas,  by  securing  to  the 
public  a complete  protection  against  the  hitherto  objec- 
tionable properties  of  it.” 

Dr.  Frankland,  in  “ strongly  recommending  the 
process  to  the  attention  of  gas  manufacturers,” 
says, — “Unless  unforeseen  engineering  difficulties 
arise,  it  will  enable  them  to  supply  gas  iu  a state 
of  purity  hitherto  unknown ; and  thus  the  only 
real  obstacle  to  the  universal  adoption  of  coal  gas 
for  illumination  in  private  houses  will  be  removed. 

Mr.  Biande,  the  celebrated  chemist,  and  author 
of  one  of  the  best  works  on  chemistry  we  have, 
has  also  given  his  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
thus  testifies  as  to  it : — 

“Inasmuch  as  all  the  methods  hitherto  practised  for 
the  purification  of  coal  gas  left  residuary  sulphur  in  it,  in 
such  quantity  as  to  form,  in  most  cases,  a mischievous 
proportion  of  sulphurous  acid  during  its  combustion  ; 
and,  as  Mr.  Bowditch’s  process,  when  properly  conducted, 
removes  the  whole  of  such  sulphur,  it  must,  I think,  be 
considered  as  a valuable  and  important  discovery,— more 
especially  as  it  is  simple,  economical,  and  applicable  upon 
the  large  scale.” 

Mr.  II.  "VVarringtou,  chemist  to  the  Apothecaries’ 
Company,  who  is  also  chemical  referee  to  all  the 
four  gas  companies  south  of  the  Thames,  testi- 
fies that  he  has  “ investigated  the  Rev.  W,  R. 
Bowditch’s  new  process  for  purifying  gas  by 
means  of  heated  lime,”  &c.,  and  says, — 

“ I find  that  it  converts  blsulphuret  of  carbon  and  other 
sulphur  compounds  into  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  car- 
bonic acid,  which  are  easily  removable  by  the  processes 
in  daily  use  at  gas-works.  The  operation  is  simple  and  of 
easy  e.xecution.  Of  course  it  is  needless  to  add  that  this 
renders  the  use  of  gas  quite  free  from  the  usual  injurious 
effects.” 

Another  chemical  referee  to  several  London  gas 
companies,  Mr.  T.  W.  Keats,  E.C.S.,  considers 
that  Mr.  Bowditch  has  discovered — 

“What  has  been  a great  desideratum,  viz.,  a practical 
means  whereby  coal  gas  can  be  deprived  of  the  last 
traces  of  sulphur,  the  presence  of  which,  more  than  any 
other  circumstance,  has  prevented  the  adoption  of  gas  iu 
private  dwellings.” 

The  time,  then,  appears  to  have  at  last  arrived 
when  we  may  confidently  look  for  a vast  extension 
of  the  use  of  cheap  and  good  gas  in  private  dwell- 
ings,— the  great  and  ultimate  aim  which  for  years 
wu  have  laboured  to  point  attention  to  anti  to 
promote  the  realization  of.  Meantime,  from  a 
small  volume  on  coal  gas  by  Mr.  Bowditch,  re- 
cently published,^  we  may  present  the  following 
quotation,  because  it  may  be  useful  to  those  who 
would  wish  to  reap  the  benefit  without  awaiting 
the  adoption  of  the  means  by  their  gas  com- 
panies : — 

“Consumers  can  protect  themselves  against  burning 
ill-purificd  gas  just  as  easily  as  they  can  protect  themselves 


* On  Coal  Gas ; a Discourse  delivered  to  some  Directors 
and  Managers  of  Gasworks,  June  I3th,  1865,  and  pub- 
lished at  their  request.  By  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Bowditch, 
B.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Wakefield.  London : 
Von  Voorst,  Paternoster-row, 


against  drinking  dirty  water.  Tlie  latter  is  filtered  in  a 
domestic  filter,  and  the  former  can  be  as  easily  purified  in 
a domestic  purifier.  In  fact  the  trouble  in  reference  to 
gas  is  far  less  than  is  required  for  filtration  of  water.  A 
purifier  containing  a series  of  ten  or  twelve  trays  of  clay 
and  lime  would  keep  back  every  impurity  which  can  be 
removed  by  cold  purification,  and  would  last  for  several 
months  without  being  touched.  Twice  a year  would  be 
sufficient  to  renew  the  purifying  material,  and  the  time 
occupied  in  doing  it  would  not  exceed  half  an  hour.  As 
aprecaution,  therefore,  it  would  be  well  if  all  persons  in 
trade, whose  articles  are  injured  by  bad  gas,  and  all  private 
persons  who  burn  gas  in  well-fumlshed  apartments,  vrere 
to  have  a private  purifier  fixed  near  the  meter,  which 
their  gas-fitter  would  cleanse  and  recharge  twice  a year 
for  a shilling.  They  would  thus  protect  themselves 
against  unavoidable  accidents  which  may  render  im- 
pure for  a time  the  gas  of  the  best-managed  company, 
and  also  against  systematic  neglect  or  ignorance.” 

We  might  quote  passages  that  would  show  how 
much  the  animus  with  which  this  gentleman  has 
been  actuated  in  his  researches,  accords  with  our 
own  (although  it  is  to  he  hoped  his  eflorts  will 
prove  a little  more  profitable  and  pleasant  per- 
sonally than  ours  have  been),  and  how  fully  he 
adopts  the  axiom  we  have  for  years  urged  on  the 
attention  of  gas  companies  as  well  as  of  the 
public,  but  we  cannot  now  give  more  space  to  the 
subject.  We  must  add,  however,  this  general 
observation,  that  the  gas  at  this  moment  fur- 
nished by  some  of  the  companies  is  of  the  most 
unsatisfactory  character.  That,  for  example,  sup- 
plied by  the  Western  Gaslight  Company,  is  so  bad 
at  times  (we  speak  from  ample  personal  experi- 
ence), as  to  constitute  little  less  tbau  a swindle. 


LECTURES  AT  THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM. 

In  reply  to  a “ Reader,”  who  asks  “ why  no 
lectures  are  being  delivered  at  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,”  we  are  told  that  the  following 
courses  of  lectures  are  being  delivered  in  the 
theatre  of  the  museum,  every  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, in  the  daytime,  by  Mr.  0.  Hudson,  on 
Ornamental  Art ; every  Friday  evening,  by  Mr. 
Marshall,  ou  the  Human  Form ; on  Monday 
evenings,  from  the  7th  of  January  to  the  dtb  of 
February,  on  Chemistry,  Geology,  Physical  Geo- 
graphy, Navigation  and  Nautical  Astronomy,  and 
scientific  instruction  generally,  hy  the  various 
scientific  examiners.  Wo  can  excuse  a “ Reader  ” 
for  inquiry,  for  wc  believe  that  the  fact  that 
these  lectures  are  going  on  is  very  little  known. 
His  inquiry  referred  to  the  Museum  proper,  but 
we  may  remind  him  that  a course,  conducted  by 
the  committee  of  the  Architectural  Museum,  on 
Wednesday  evenings,  is  easily  accessible.  The  next 
in  this  will  be  delivered  January  23r(l,  “ On  the 
Art  of  Engraving  (illustrating  the  several  styles) 
and  Printing  Plates,”  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  F.S.A. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION, 
PALL-MALL. 

The  eighth  Exhibition  by  the  Photographic 
Society  Is  a good  one,  and  shows  as  much  advance- 
ment as  can  now  be  looked  for  year  by  year.  In 
copying  oil  pictures  improvement  is  evident,  and 
the  process  by  Paul  Pretscb,  which  includes  the 
production  from  photographs,  by  electrotype,  of 
blocks  to  be  printed  by  the  ordinary  letter  press, 
an  important  matter,  is  progrcssirig.  We  hear, 
by  the  way,  of  a mode  of  preparing  calico  for 
photographic  impressions,  which,  being  dyed  with 
a madder  colour,  become  fast  pictures  that  cannot 
be  washed  out.  The  inventor,  Mr.  Mercer,  further 
dips  calico  into  a certain  kind  of  cold  bath, 
whereby  it  undergoes  a transformation,  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  paper  into  parchment,  and 
acquires  a stiffness  which  no  heat  will  afterwards 
soften. 

The  great  card  of  the  present  c-xhibition  is  a 
very  large  view  of  the  Coliseum  iu  Rome  (30),  by 
P.  Dovizielli.  It  appears  to  have  been  made  in 
three  pieces,  and,  with  marvellous  accuracy,  brings 
before  the  spectator  the  whole  construction  of 
the  mighty  theatre.  The  “Aurora,”  by  the  same 
photographer,  is  already  known : it  is  a fine  work. 
Mudd’s  landscapes  are  very  good;  but  the  best,  as 
it  seemed  to  us,  are  those  by  Maxwell  Lyte ; 
notably  (153)  “ Pie  du  Midi  d’Ossau,”  and  (515) 
“View  from  the  Conmclic.”  Amongst  the  land- 
scapes we  may  mention  also  (279),  “Panorama  of 
Raglan  Castle,”  by  F.  C.  Earl.  Fenton  has  some 
remarkable  studies  of  fruit  and  flowers,  118  and 
150.  “ The  Tomb  of  Bishop  Fox,  Winchester  (234), 
by  Cundall  and  Downes,  is  a nice  specimen,  and 
(266)  “Copy  of  Engraving  after  Murillo,”  by  H. 
Hering,  shows  the  power  of  photography  in  this 
path.  No.  4 in  the  series,  252,  showing  the 
statue  of  Newton,  by  Munro,  presented  by  the 
Queen  to  the  Oxford  Museum,  aud  photographed 
— on  waxed  paper — by  S.  Thompson,  is  very 


attractive.  It  is  a most  graceful  thing;  thought- 
ful and  calm  in  the  pose  of  the  figure ; and  it  is 
admirably  reproduced.  Captain  H.  Di.xon’s  views 
of  buildings  in  India,  399  to  410,  have  an  interest 
of  their  own.  F.  Bedford  maintains  bis  position, 
whether  in  landscape,  “Cheddar  Cliffs,”  or  in 
buildings,  as  482,  “The  Vestibule  of  Bristol 
Chapter  House,”  and  his  views  of  Wells  Cathedral. 
The  appearance  of  the  exhibition  owes  much  to 
the  care  of  Dr.  Diamond,  the  present  estimable 
secretary  of  the  Society. 


TAYLOR’S  DAMP-PROOF  COURSE. 

The  “ damp-proof  course,”  as  it  is  called,  con- 
sists of  a perforated  slab  of  burnt  clay,  bedded  iu 
mortar,  in  lieu  of  aspbalte,  sheet-lead,  or  slates 
in  cement,  the  joints  being  brought  together  dry. 
Mr.  George  Jennings,  who  has  purchased  the 
patent,  urges  for  it  that  it  keeps  down  the  damp; 
admits,  in  a much  more  complete  manner  than  air 
bricks,  of  the  introduction  of  air;  and  bonds  the 
walls  with  an  imperishable  material  of  great 
strength.  It  seems  to  us  to  have  claims  on  the 
attention  of  those  who  would  build  properly : the 
extra  cost,  moreover,  is  inconsiderable. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  EXAMINATION 
QUESTION. 

PROCEEDES'Ga  OP  THE  INSTITUTE  OF  AECHITECT9. 

A SPECIAL  general  meeting  of  the  Institute  was 
held  on  Monday,  the  14th  instant,  to  consider 
this  question ; Mr.  M.  D.  Wyatt,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 
We  proceed  to  give  the  result,  and  may  hereafter 
report  the  debate. 

Mr.  Hayter  Lewis,  honorary  secretary,  rend  the 
replies  received  from  those  societies  to  whom  in- 
quiry on  the  part  of  the  Institute  had  been  ad- 
dressed, viz.,  from  the  Northern  Architectural 
Association,  the  Birmingham  Architectural  So- 
ciety, the  Liverpool  Architectural  aud  Archfcolo- 
gical  Society  (with  a protest  from  the  associates 
and  students  of  the  same  society),  and  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  (of  London). 

The  Institute  had  resolved  on  the  25th  of  Juno 
last, — 

“ That  it  is  desirable  to  aftord  an  opportunity 
for  a voluntary  professional  examination.” 

A motion  from  the  chair  on  the  part  of  the 
Council,  and  hereunder  given,  as  modified,  w.as 
withdrawn  to  allow  of  the  following  preliminary 
resolution,  which,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Papwortb,  seconded  hy  Mr.  Kerr,  was  carried : — 

“Tliat  this  Institute  hy  the  publication  of  the 
resolution  of  the  25tli  June,  1860,  and  hy  the  cir- 
culation of  the  propositions  submitted  hy  the 
Council  at  that  time,  having,  to  the  utmost  of  its 
power,  ascertained  the  views  of  the  profession 
thereou,  and  having  taken  into  consideration  the 
replies  forwarded  by  the  various  societies,  does,  in 
conformity  with  the  wishes  expressed  in  these 
communications,  take  upon  itself  the  labour  of 
constituting  an  examination  tending  to  promote 
a systematic  professional  education.” 

The  following  motion  from  the  chair,  seconded 
hy  Mr.  Godwin,  already  referred  to,  and  as 
amended  hy  the  suggestions  of  Jlr.  Jennings  and 
Mr.  Papwortb,  was  carried ; an  amendment  for 
an  adjournment  having  been  previously  nega- 
tived:— 

“ That  the  examination  he  open  to  any  British 
subject ; and  that  candidates,  not  members  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  do  produce  a 
recommendation,  signed  hy  three  members  of  the 
Institute  (one  of  them  being  a Fellow),  and  sub- 
scribe a declaration  of  their  intention  to  practise, 
as  architects,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  rules  of 
the  Institute.” 

An  amendment,  proposed  by  Mr.  Street,  and 
seconded  hy  Mr.  Pearson,  to  substitute  the  words 
“any  person”  for  “British  subject,”  was  nega- 
tived. 

It  was  moved  from  the  chair,  and  seconded  hy 
Mr.  Penrose, — 

“ That  the  council  he  empowered  to  carry  the 
said  resolution  into  execution,  and  be  reqxiested 
to  appoint  a committee  to  act  iu  conjunction  with 
them.” 

Upon  this  the  following  amendment  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  R.  Kerr,  seconded  hy  Mr.  Burges, 
accepted  hy  the  council,  and  carried  unanimously: 

“That  the  council  be  instructed  to  proceed 
with  the  preparation  of  a curriculum  and  bye- 
laws, and  be  recommended  to  appoint  a com- 
mittee to  this  end  to  report  to  a general  mcct- 
iug.” 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  closed  the 
proceedings. 


METROPOLITAN  EAILIVAY.  THE  JUNCTION  AT  KING’S  CROSS* Mr..  Joiix  Eowtru,  Auchitect. 
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'HE  LEEDS  MECHANICS’  INSTITUTION 
COMPETITION. 

We  have  received  a long;  letter  from  the 
:retavy  of  the  Leeds  Mechanics’  Institution, 
th  reference  to  the  criticism  which  appeared  in 
e Builder,  on  the  plans  in  competition  for  the 
:\v  building  of  the  Mechanics’  Institution  and 
:hool  of  Art.  Out  of  consideration  for  that  gen- 
jraan.and  the  apparent  haste  which  characterizes 
ic  composition,  we  forbear  to  print  it.  As  fal- 
de  beings  we  are  at  all  times  liable  to  err,  and 
e only  too  happy  to  rectify  any  proved  mis- 
lics  j but  we  suggest  to  the  secretary  that  to 
rite  an  abusive  letter  is  not  the  best  way  to 
jint  out  assumed  en’ors. 

The  first  fact  noticed  in  the  communication  is 
le  statement  we  made  concerning  the  issue  of  a 
icond  circular,  giving  architects  permission  to 
nalgamate  the  departments  of  the  Institution. 

Jq  observed  that  this  circular  entirely  altered 
ic  conditions  of  the  first;  seeing  that,  whereas, 
i the  first,  the  two  departments  of  the  Institute 
ere  to  be  kept  separate,  so  that  the  whole  might 
3 built  at  two  separate  dates,  the  second  gave 
Brraission  to  transpose  rooms  in  such  a manner, 
lat  the  whole  Institution  would  have  to  be  built 
b one  time.  We  stated  that  this  latter  circular 
■as  apparently  sent  too  late  for  the  authors  of 
•hat  we  considered  the  best  plans  to  make  use  of 
lis  permission.  The  secretary  writes : — 

" The  first  instructions  were  issued  on  the  2Slh  of 
anclast,  and  stated  that  a plan  of  the  site,  with  full 
tinted  particulars,  might  be  obtained  on  application  to 
le  secretary.  Considerable  delay  took  place  in  getting 
at  this  plan . Copies  were  not  ready  for  delivery  till  the 
:h  of  August,  (ind  the  time  for  sending  in  designs, 
rigwrill!/ fixed  for  September  2(ilh,  was,  m cnnse<iHencc of 
Ms  delay,  extended  to  October  (The  italicizing  is 

urs.)  ‘‘  Frequent  complaints  were  received  from  archi- 
3Cts,  urging  the  importance  of  being  furnished  with 
round-plan  ; stating,  naturally  enough,  that  not  a pen 
ould  be  put  to  paper  until  they  had  it.  Now,  the 
majority  of  the  architects  did  not  receive  the  plan  till  the 
jfrfrf/eo/.4Hg((sf,  and  some  as  late  as  the  27th;  and  the 
ircular,  which  is  the  hone  of  contention  between  us,  was 
ssued  on  the  ZHth  August,  viz.,  within  ten  days  after  the 
rchitccts  would  receive  the  ground-plan,  &c.,  and  seven 
reeks  before  the  plans  had  to  he  sent  in.  Von  say, 
thus  we  find  that,  in  the  best  plans,  the  original  instruc- 
ions  are  observed  strictly : curiously,  however,  Ihepcr- 
lission  was  used  in  the  selected  plan.’  In  reply  to  this 
re  may  observe  that  a great  majority  of  the  competitors 
ad  used  the  same  permission." 

It  will  be  seen,  theu,  that  copies  of  the  plan 
the  site)  were  ready  for  delivery  by  the  8th  of 
lUgust,  and  may  have  been  delivered  at  once  to 
ome,  the  majority  of  competitors  not  receiving 
he  plan  “ till  the  middle  of  August  ” — the  15th ; 
aud  the  circular,  which  is  the  bone  of  contention 
letween  us,  was  issued  on  the  30tb  day  of  August, 
■iz.,  within  ten  days  [fifteen  days,  if  you  please, 
Jr.  Secretary]  after  the  architects  would  receive 
he  ground-plan,  &c.,  aud  seven  iveeks  before  the 
dans  had  to  be  sent  in." 

Now,  wo  will  suppose  the  majority  of  competi- 
lOrs  to  have  received  the  plan,  with  the  informa- 
,ion  that  the  time  was  extended  to  October  20, 
jy  the  8tli  up  to  the  loth  of  August : the  great 
iifficulty  of  the  plan  was  to  keep  the  two  depart- 
nents  separate,  and  this  condition  was  never 
ibrognted.  In  the  first  week  in  September  the 
:ompetitors  receive  the  second  circular,  stating 
that,  in  “ case  of  any  difficulty  of  providing  for 
the  School  of  Art  rooms,  some  of  them  might  be 
placed  in  the  Mechanics’  Institution  wing,”  But 
this  was  to  be  only  done  in  case  of  a difficulty ; 
and,  as  the  majority  did  not  do  so,  they  apparently 
Pound  no  difficulty  in  complying  with  the  condi- 
tioir.  Moreover,  by  this  time,  when  the  competi- 
tors had  been  working  for  nearly  a month  (from 
August  8 to  the  first  week  in  September)  on  their 
plans,  it  was  impossible  in  the  remaining  time  to 
entirely  rearrange  their  designs,  and  most  of  them 
did  not  do  so.  We  augured  that  it  was  because 
this  second  circular  was  sent  too  late  to  be  of  use 
to  them,  and  we  adhere  to  that  opinion.  The 
secretary  states  that  the  majority  did  make  use  of 
the  permission  to  amalgamate  the  departments. 
This  is  surely  a misrepresentation.  The  majority 
of  competitors  did  not  do  so,  and  the  following 
among  the  number, — “ Prodcssc  civibus,”  which 
was  the  second  selected  plan ; “ Spes,”  the  third 
selected  plan ; Art  and  Science “ Aiistos  ” (a 
design  not  noticed  by  us);  “ Fortiteret  Fideliter;” 
and  “ Red  Cross  in  a Cii’cle,” — all  of  whom  ad- 
hered to  the  original  conditions,  and  made  designs 
which  could  be  built  in  two  sections.  In  fact,  it 
must  have  been  a question  with  the  architects 
when  they  received  the  second  circular  whether 
they  should  entirely  recommence  their  works,  or 
lelaborate  their  designs  as  they  then  stood.  As 
there  was  not  time  left  for  the  former,  they  appear 
to  have  resorted  to  the  latter.  They  comply  with 
ithe  minor  features  of  the  circular,  but  adhere  also 
ito  the  original  conditions.  Thus  we  considered 


ourselves  justified  in  remarking  that  the  circu- 
lar was  sent  too  late  to  be  of  use  to  the  majority, 
from  the  fact,  which  the  secretary  does  not  seem 
to  he  aware  of,  that,  in  the  best  plans,  “ the  origi- 
nal conditions  were  observed  strictly.” 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  estimate,  on 
which  we  do  not  desire  just  now  to  lay  much  stress, 
the  letter  proceeds, — 

" Condition  No.  6,  says,  — ‘The  author  of  the  design 
that  may  be  approved  will  afterwards  be  required  to 
produce  competing  estimates  for  the  several  works  from 
approved  parties  ; and  should  the  lowest  amount  of  the 
total  of  these  estimates  exceed  the  sum  of  I3,OOOL  or 
thereabouts,  the  plan  will  be  rejected.’  Some  architects, 

' taking  advantage  of  the  words  "or  tliereabouts,’’ ex- 
ceeded the  amount  by  500/.,  1,000/.,  and  1,500/.;  and  1/ 
the  committee  determined  to  give  them  all  a place  in  the 
competition,  little  fault  can  be  found  with  one  who  ex- 
ceeds the  estimate  by  some  200/.  or  250/.’  " 

If  the  committee  swallowed  its  own  instruc- 
tions by  considering  plans  which  exceeded  the 
estimate  by  1,500^,  it  certainly  bad  a right  to 
digest  also  this  excess  of  250A, — but  this  is  a bad 
way  of  putting  the  argument.  As  the  secretary 
puts  it,  it  stands  thus  : — “ If  the  committee  chose 
to  do  a great  wrong,  it  had  a right  to  do  a lesser 
wrong.”  We  object  to  both  the  greater  and  the 
lesser. 

After  quoting  the  instructions  to  competitors, 
the  secretary  says, — 

" The  committee  stipulates  only  for  the  area  required 
to  accommodate  the  pupils.’’ 

This  was  a mistake : the  committee  not  only 
stipulated  for  the  area,  but  gave,  room  by  room 
and  foot  by  foot,  the  dimensions  of  most  of  the 
rooms.  The  secretary  proceeds, — 

‘ Any  man  of  common  sense  might  have  gathered,  from 
the  general  spirit  of  the  instructions,  that  the  conditions 
were  imposed  more  as  suggestions  to  guide  him,  than  as 
laws,  the  infringement  of  which  would  expose  the  offender 
to  instant  expulsion.  This  strict  adherence  to  printed  in- 
structions, which  is  so  strenuously  advocated,  and  insisted 
upon,  if  strictly  carried  out,  would,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  destroy  all  originality  of  conception  on  the  part  of 
the  architect.” 

Our  answer  to  this  is  a roquotation  from  the 
printed  conditions; — "Any  breach  of  these  con- 
ditions will  certainly  exclude  the  draivings" 

The  secretary  adds, — 

" Instructions  should  only  be  regarded  as  a help  to 
competitors  ; and  he  is  the  wisest  who  embodies  so  much 
as  is  compatible  with  beauty  of  design  and  simplicity  of 
arrangement,  and  who  has  the  genius  to  conceive  what 
may  be  but  badly  expressed  in  the  conditions,  and  who 
has  the  promptitude  to  execute  it,  and  who  throws  the 
rest,  wliich  would  only  encumber  him,  to  the  winds.’’ 

This  is  rather  a different  tale  to  that  told  in  the 
statement, — "Any  breach  of  these  conditions  will 
certainly  exclude  the  drawings.” 

Conditions  are  either  intended  to  lead  or  mis- 
lead. The  committee  evidently  intended  they 
should  be  complied  with,  or  they  would  not  have 
made  the  above  threat  of  exclusion  for  non- 
compliance.  Our  readers  know  very  well  what 
our  opinion  is  of  stringent  conditions ; but,  if  con- 
ditions be  issued,  those  issuing  them  are  bound 
to  select  those  competitors  who  havo  attended  to 
them. 

Taking  us  to  task  for  presuming  to  difler  from 
the  committee  in  the  selection  of  what  we  con- 
sidered the  best  plans,  the  secretary  states  : — 

"In  your  criticism  of  the  Gothic  plan  marked  ‘Red 
Cross  in  a Circle’  (Mr.  Crosslaiid’s)  you  state,  amongst 
the  advantages  which  give  it  the  pre-eminence,  in  your 
opinion,  is  the  following That  the  ‘central  court-yard 
in  the  Gothic  plan  is  most  valuable  as  a means  of  access 
for  carts  and  goods.’  We  should  like  to  know  wherein 
this  value  consists,  seeing  that  the  said  coiirt-yardhasno 
communication  whatever  with  the  street ! 

This  is  a specimen  of  the  amount  of  knowledge 
betrayed  by  the  judges,  if  the  secretary  fairly  re- 
presents the  committee’s  knowledge.  We  are 
confidently  assured  that  the  central  court-yard 
does  communicate  with  the  street  by  means  of  an 
archway  at  the  side.  The  letter  concludes; — 

"Wc  may,  in  conclusion,  observe  that  the  plans  have 
not  been  submitted  to  Mr.  Scott.  The  impression  which 
yourself  and  Mr.  Crossland  seem  to  have  is,  that  the  plans 
were  to  be  submitted  to  Mr.  Scott  for  his  opinion  on  their 
respective  merits.  The  committee  had  no  such  intention. 
The  prize  design  has  been  selected  without  auyprofes- 
sional  assistance  whatever." 

We  have  only  to  say,  in  reply  to  this,  that  the 
committee,  we  are  positively  assured,  so  far  from 
not  having  any  intention  of  submitting  tbe  se- 
lected designs  to  Mr.  Scott,  did  decide  to  submit 
them  to  Mr.  Scott,  and  that  the  secretary  came 
to  Loudon  for  that  purpose;  although  Mr.  Scott 
did  not  see  the  designs. 

In  conclusion  we  have  only  to  remark  that, 
when  a "prize  design  is  in  future  to  he  selected 
without  any  professional  assistance  whatever,” 
competitors  will  do  well  to  know  who  are 
the  judges  befoi’c  they  enter  into  competition. 
Both  Mr.  Crossland  and  Mr.  Garling  concur  with 
us  in  our  opinion  that,  intentionally  or  otherwise, 
an  injustice  has  been  done  to  them,  as  their  letters 
in  our  two  last  numbers  plainly  show. 


APPEARANCE  OF  LONDON:— DISAPPOINT- 
MENT OF  VISITORS. 

In  nine  eases  out  of  ten,  the  first  idea  of 
persons  coming  from  the  provinces  to  tbe  metro- 
polis is  one  of  disappointment  and  bewilderment. 
In  the  cathedral  cities  of  the  empire,  and  elsewhere, 
there  arestatclyand beautiful  buildings, whlchhave 
in  a degree  formed  a standard  of  taste,  by  which  a 
judgment  of  other  structures  is,  in  some  measure 
guided;  and  now,  in  most  of  our  chief  towns,  we 
liave  halls  and  other  institutions  raised  on  a large 
scale,  and  which  claim  general  admiration  for 
their  aixhitectural  merits. 

Let  us  take  for  instance,  Edinburgh.  Cxlancc 
at  the  churches  and  other  places  of  worship  which 
have  been  reared  in  modern  times.  See  that 
classic  temple  for  the  fine  arts — that  fine  monu- 
ment to  Sir  Walter  Scott, — the  buildings  which 
have  been  reared  for  business  and  other  purposes, 
—the  massive  stone-work, — the  open  squares, — 
wide  streets  and  other  excellent  arrangements  of 
the  new  towm, — and  the  picturesque  but  unsani- 
tary appearance  of  the  old ; we  wiU  say  nothing 
about  the  buildings  on  Calton-hill.  There  is, 
however,  enough  in  Edinburgh  to  make  those 
acquainted  with  that  place,  rather  criticising  in 
their  judgment  on  other  towns. 

So  great  has  of  late  years  been  the  increase  of 
our  large  towms, — that  a vast  amount  of  bustle  is 
no  rarity ; and  in  some  of  our  chief  commercial 
aud  manufacturing  places,  such  as  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Birmingham,  &c.,  scenes  of 
as  great  activity  may  be  witnessed,  as  will  be  met 
with  in  any  part  of  the  metropolis.  They  who 
come  to  London  from  the  Mersey,  Tyne,  and  other 
famed  trading  rivers,  have  recollections  of  the 
great  docks  and  other  arrangements  for  shipping 
and  such  like  useful  purposes ; aud  it  is  a singular, 
but  true  circumstance,  that  most  of  those  who 
come  for  the  first  time  from  the  provinces  to 
the  metropolis  are  apt  to  havo  an  idea  that  those 
spots  connected  with  incidents  with  which  they 
have  been  long  intimately  associated,  are  larger 
than  they  are  in  reality,  and  look  upon  what 
meets  the  eye  in  London,  with  comparative  in- 
difference. Many  will  remember,  however,  when, 
after  a few  years’  acquaintance  with  the  groat 
capital,  they  have  returned  to  the  scenes  of  their 
youth, — how  dwarfed  and  circumscribed  seemed 
those  places  of  which  they  had  carried  away  such 
great  ideas. 

Doubtless,  one  of  the  causes  of  the  disappoint- 
ment at  first  by  tbe  visitor  to  London,  is  the  un- 
favourable points  at  which  travellers  arrive.  In 
the  old  stage-coaching  days,  the  places  for  setting 
down, — the  White  Horse,  Fetter-lane ; the  Sara- 
cen’s Head,  Holborn ; some  of  the  old-fashioned 
holsteries  In  Bishopsgate,  &c., — were  places  of  the 
most  ordinary  description,  and  not  surrounded  by 
anything  of  a stately  or  striking  description : since 
the  building  of  tbe  General  Post-office,  the  Bull 
and  Mouth,  in  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  might  be 
considered  as  an  exception.  In  the  present  era 
the  railway  termini  are  most  unfortunately  situ- 
ated. What  can  be  more  dilapidated  and  dismal, 
than  tbe  scenes  which  meet  the  eye  on  arriving 
from  tbe  east  ? Is  it  possible  to  produce  through- 
out  the  whole  kingdom,  a more  incongruous  mass 
of  buildings  than  the  terminus  at  London-bridge, 
tbe  entrance  to  London,  for  persons  coming  from 
abroad  ? In  the  Waterloo-road  approach,  there 
arc  seen  before  leaving  the  train,  seemingly  end- 
less masses  of  dwarfed,  unwholesome,  and  ill-built 
bouses,  exhibiting  dismal  scenes  of  poverty ; and 
when  the  station  has  been  left,  in  all  directions 
there  are  rows  of  monotonous  houses. 

A singular  impression  is  made  upon  tbe  country 
visitor,  when  first  wandering  along  such  thorough- 
fares as  the  Str.and  and  Fleet-street,  in  noting 
the  numerous  well-known  names  which  meet  hia 
eye . — the  newspaper  offices,  the  publishing  houses 
of  well-known  serials,  and  other  literary  works ; 
the  places  which  have  been  made  familiar  through- 
out tbe  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  by  per- 
severing advertisers ; the  famous  banks,  &c. ; and 
he  wonders  at  the  small  and  insignificant  appear- 
ance presented  externally  by  many  such  places. 

Left,  even  after  some  days  of  friendly  guidance,  in 
the  streets  of  London,  the  feeling  of  bewilderment 
is  extreme,  for  as  boundless  in  a certain  sense  seem 
tbe  masses  of  houses,  lines  upon  lines  of  streets, 
as  in  another  light  must  the  wide-spreading 
prairies  of  America  to  the  unaccustomed  traveller. 
Building  after  building  is  passed,  in  the  first  iu- 
stance,  without  particular  notice;  and  yet,  per- 
haps, one  of  these  would  present  a striking 
feature  in  most  provincial  towns.  Day  after  day, 
by  means  of  knowledge,  this  mighty  city  impresses 
itself  by  its  vastness  on  the  mind.  Here,  with- 
out any  particular  external  appearance,  is  a manu- 
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factory  in  whicli  are  between  2,000  and  3,000 
workmen  There,  in  the  General  Post-office, 
many  thousands  of  persons  are  busily  engaged. 
Almost  adjoining  It,  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
stands  about  four  hundred  feet  in  height  j 
but  grand  as  it  is,  it  does  not  look  out  of 
keeping  with  the  objects  around.  On  first  look- 
ing at  the  metropolis  we  see  structures  such  as 
the  East-India  House,  the  National  Gallery, 
British  Museum,  and  General  Post-office,  and 
some  other  places  which,  in  their  general  features, 
are  not  unlike,  and  convey  an  idea  of  monotony ; 
and,  when  compared  with  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  or 
even  the  new  parts  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  it 
must  be  felt  that  a sad  want  of  that  effect  which 
is  caused  by  general  arrangements  exists  in 
London.  One  quarter  of  the  money  which  has 
been  lavished  here  and  there,  if  some  decided 
plan  had  been  adopted  by  an  architect  like  Inigo 
Jones  or  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  would,  notwith- 
standing the  comparatively  bad  site  of  the  city, 
have  led  to  better  results. 

Much,  however,  depends  ou  the  season  of  the 
year  at  which  the  visitor  reaches  the  metropolis. 
In  summer,  when  the  parks  and  squares  are  green, 
and  bright  with  flowers,  and  when  the  fashionable' 
and  pleasure  end  of  the  town  is  gay  with  people 
and  carriages,  and  the  streets  enlivened  outside 
by  the  house-painter,  the  contrast  with  most  of 
the  manufacturing  towns  is  very  striking.  The 
dazzling  shops  at  night,  the  works  of  art  and 
curiosity  in  galleries,  and  thousands  of  other 
things  wliich  attract  attention,  are,  as  we  have 
said,  bewildering  to  visitors,  and  they  are  even 
more  wonderful  to  those  who  have  studied  them 
for  many  years.  An  Aetist. 


CREEKE’S  CAPPED  DRAIN-PIPES. 

Some  people  are  afraid  of  spiders  and  “daddys,” 
some  of  ghosts:  one  is  horrified  if  lie  meet  a 
squinting  woman,  and  another  can’t  ahear 
Friday.  Our  own  especial  object  of  dread, — shall 
we  acknowledge  the  weakness? — our  own  hvte 
noire, — is  nothing  more  nor  less  than — a drain- 
pipe ! Wlien  one  of  fresh  shape  is  brought  to  us, 
wo  know  what  will  come  of  mentioning  it,  and 
view  it  with  quaking  and  dread.  Speak  of  A., 
and  B.  feels  injured : mention  Poolo,  and  Lambeth 
is  fluttered. 

However,  we  must  keep  our  readers  informed  ; 
and  we  therefore  point  attention  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  drain-pipes  patented  by  Mr.  Creeke,  the 
characteristic  of  which  is  a cap  at  every  other 
joint  for  inspection  or  cleansing.  An  illustration 
of  it  has  appeared  in  our  advertising  columns. 
Amongst  other  good  qualities  the  patentee  claims, 
that  the  capacity  of  the  drain  is  not  lessened  when 
under  examination  j the  side  joints  above  the 
ordinary  water  level  having  a free  drainage  course 
for  seveu-eightlis  of  the  depths  of  their  diameters 
to  the  water  line  of  the  cap,  which  is  secured  by 
a flange  5 consequently,  there  is  no  liability  of 
leakage;  and,  moreover,  that  they  can  be  supplied 
at  the  same  price  as  the  ordinary  socket-pipe. 


SEWERS  AND  SEWAGE. 

Tjie  flow  of  water  in  sewers  and  drains  must 
vary  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  permanent 
spring  water  found  on  the  line  of  any  sewers  and 
drains.  In  ordinary  weather  the  springs,  day  by 
day,  will  give  steady  volumes  of  water,  which  will, 
however,  vary  with  the  seasons  and  time  of  such 
seasons.  The  flow  of  rain-water  will  he  excep- 
tional. With  a regular  and  steady  flow  of  spring 
water  there  will  be  a daily  intermittent  and  vary- 
ing flow  of  sewage ; regulated,  of  course,  as  water 
is  used  for  domestic  purposes.  Commencing  at 
6 o’clock  A.M.,  there  is  a gradual  increase  up 
to  8 o’clock  and  then  up  to  11  o’clock. 
From  this  time  the  flow  slackens  to  culminate 
again  about  4 o’clock,  r.ai. ; diminishing  to 
8 o’clock,  from  which  time  to  G o’clock  in  the 
morning  spring  water  alone,  or  almost  so,  is  flow- 
ing. In  devising  pumping-works  it  is  very 
important  to  ascertain  the  irregularities;  and,  in 
using  sewage  for  irrigation,  the  condition  of  the 
fluid  at  stated  periods  should  also  be  observed. 
From  8 to  11  o’clock  in  the  morning  sewage  will, 
wc  expect,  be  found  to  be  the  richest  in  manuring 
power,  and  then  up  to  6 o’clock  p.m.  During  the 
night  spring  water  almost  pure  is  flowing  to  the 
outlet. 

The  relative  volume  of  spring  water  to  sewage 
water  will  vary,  probably,  In  each  town. 

The  amount  of  sediment  brought  down  by 
sewers  will  depend  on  the  surface  gradients, 
character  of  roads  and  streets,  surface  cleansing, 
&c.  The  cubic  volume  of  sediment  to  be  dealt 
with  will,  however,  startle  some  engineers  new  to 
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their  work ; and,  in  surface  irrigation,  will  bother 
the  farmer,  unless  it  is  allowed  to  subside  before 
the  fluid  is  turned  ou  the  land.  At  Birmingham 
the  ordinary  quantity  is,  we  have  learned,  some 
500  cubic  yards  per  week ; or,  upwards  of  25,000 
cubic  yards  per  annum,  of  solids  to  be  removed  by 
hand.  A week  of  heavy  rain  has  brought  down 
something  like  3,500  cubic  yards  in  one  week. 
This  is  road  drift  and  solids  which  deposit  in  the 
subsiding  tanks,  and  are  now  removed  regularly 
at  great  cost  to  the  corporation. 

Experience  has  proved  that  sewers  may  he  so 
constructed  and  used  as  to  remove  the  ordinary 
solids  with  the  fluid,  even  on  gradients  so  low  as 
1 in  700.  This  is  a great  gain  over  wide  and  flat 
inverts,  wliich  inevitably  retained  all  the  solids  to 
he  removed  by  hand  labour,  or  ultimately  to  choke 
up  the  sewer.  It  is  much  better  and  cheaper  to 
remove  the  solids  at  the  outlet  than  from  the 
sewers.  Besides,  clean  working  sewers  are  free 
from  putrescible  matter,  which  sewers  of  deposit 
are  not.  We  shall  be  glad  to  publish  any  iiseful 
fads  relative  to  sewers  and  sewage  if  sent  to  ns. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Tjie  ordinary  meeting  of  members  was  held  on 
Friday  evening,  the  4th  instant,  at  the  house  in 
Condnit-strcct ; Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed, 

Mr.  Billings  gave  a sketch  of  his  professional 
career,  and  exhibited  a number  of  drawings  illus- 
trative of  works  carried  out  under  his  inspection. 
In  the  course  of  his  observations,  referring  to 
polychromy,  he  remarked,  that  in  his  opinion  it 
was  quite  inappropriate  to  a climate  like  ours, 
subject  to  vicissitudes  of  intense  cold,  and  the 
chemical  action  of  the  atmosphere.  He  did  not 
deny  that  the  principle  of  polychromy  might  be 
advantageously  carried  out  for  internal  decora- 
tious,  but  he  contended  that  the  experiments 
made  in  various  public  buildings  in  the  metropolis 
were  suflicient  to  prove  that  it  could  not  be 
successfully  applied  to  exteriors.  The  attempts 
made  to  gild  the  iron  railing  in  front  of  the 
British  M uscum  and  the  cross  at  the  top  of  St. 
Paul’s,  were,  he  submitted,  abundant  evidence 
that  this  process  was  unsuitable  to  the  climate  of 
England.  The  speaker  concluded  his  observations 
by  recommending  young  architects  not  to  supply 
designs  for  works  which  they  were  not  to  carry 
out,  as  he  stated  that  he  had  himself  suffered  in 
reputation  by  the  “subsidence”  of  certain  works 
carried  out  by  the  late  Lord  Murray,  at  Edin- 
burgli,  aud  the  failure  of  which  had  been  caused 
by  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  person 
entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  the 
work,  and  for  which  he  (the  speaker)  was  in 
no  wise  responsible.  The  speaker  complained,  in 
reckless  phraseology,  and  without  the  slightest 
ground,  of  a notice  of  this  accident  that  appeared 
in  the  Builder  of  March  10th,  1860.  The  para- 
graph, which  came  to  us  just  as  it  was  printed, 
attributed  blame  to  no  one  ; did  not  seek  to  do  so; 
indeed,  mentioned  no  name;  and  our  belief  is 
that  until  this  moment  we  bad  never  heard  that 
he  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  on  the  next 
evening  of  meeting  (the  18th  instant)  Mr.  Arthur 
Allom  would  road  a paper  ou  “ The  Battle  of  the 
Styles.” 

The  subject  for  the  class  of  design  was  “A 
Town  Gateway.” 


CONDITION  OF  OUR  TOWNS  : BRIDG- 
WATER. 

The  editor  of  the  Bridgwater  Times  says, — 

Our  very  viseful  and  clever  conleraporsry,  tlie  Buildei-, 
commences  the  new  year  with  a subject  of  great  domestic 
importance, — ‘The  Condition  of  our  Towns’ — wliicli  it  pro- 
poses  to  review  from  time  to  time  during  tlie  current  year. 
It  says,  ‘ all  admit  how  useful  it  would  be  in  mostof  our 
daily  concerns  to  be  able  to  see  with  other  people’s  eyes  !~ 
whence  we  may  conclude  that,  if  the  inhabitants  of 
various  towns  could  be  brought  to  see,  with  a stranger’s 
eye,  the  vital  need  of  immediate  attention  to  the  e.xisting 
ills,  there  would  be  little  time  lost  before  the  necessary 
remedies  were  set  in  motion.’  This  is  very  true  and  the 
impartial  andscrutinisingeyes  ofthe  Builder  will  detect, 
in  most  of  the  towns  he  visits,  more  or  less  neglect  of  the 
common  sanitary  conditions  under  which  alone  a dense 
population  can  remain  in  a normal  state  of  health.” 

After  giving  an  account  of  one  of  our  articles 
tho  Bridgwater  Times  goes  on  to  say, — 

" The  agitation  of  this  question  calls  us  to  look  at  home. 
With  reference  to  drainage  Bridgwater  has  nothing  to 
complain  of : the  natural  advantages  she  possesses  have 
been  taken  advantage  of  by  the  local  authorities  ; and  we 
may  safely  assert  that  there  are  few  better  drained  towns 
in  England. 

"There  are  a few  courts  and  alleys  and  cottages  which 
would  be  better  pulled  down  ; but,  gener^ly  speaking, 
there  is  no  deficiency  of  fresh  air  in  the  poorer  parts  of  the 
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town.  In  sanitary  matters,  then,  wc  have  no  great  cause 
of  complaint  j but,  when  we  advance  from  them  to  town 
improvements,  there  is  something  to  be  said.  The  town 
at  present  is  in  a ferment  with  reference  to  the  site  of  the 
post-office.” 

And  the  editor  then  proceeds  to  urge  the  desir- 
ability of  several  much  needed  new  buildings.  Is 
our  intelligent  contemporary  quite  certain  he  is 
correct  in  saying  that,  with  reference  to  sanitary 
matter,  there  is  little  to  complain  of  in  Bridg- 
water? We  have  an  impression  that,  if  he  were  to 
look,  with  knowledge,  not  merely  at  the  courts, 
but  into  some  of  the  houses  in  bettor  parts  ofthe 
town, — into  some  of  the  cottages  in  thcneiglibonr- 
hood, — even  into  the  viorkhoitse, — there  would  bo 
a different  story  to  tell. 

I’erbap.s  be  will  try. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Norfolk. — At  the  Norfolk  sessions  the  county 
surveyor  reported  to  the  police  oommitti’c  that 
the  repairs  of  the  Acle  station  (the  roof  of  which 
had  been  in  a very  bad  condition)  had  been  com- 
pleted. The  flat  roofs  of  the  Grirastonc,  Holt, 
Reephiim,  and  SLalham  stations,  the  committee 
recommended  should  be  replaced  by  slated  timber 
roofs  in  the  ensuing  spring,  at  a cost  not  exceeding 
£ J00.  Mr.  Howes  observed  that  all  the  flat  roofs 
put  up  by  the  late  county  surveyor  had  entirely 
failed,  except  the  one  at  Norwich,  which  hitherto 
appeared  to  have  answered.  The  repairs  were 
ordered  to  he  made. 

Wilsthorpe. — The  Lincolnshire  Chronicle  gives 
the  following  list  of  tenders  for  a new  farm-house, 
farm  premises,  and  pair  of  double  cottages,  in- 
cluding all  fencing  and  fittings,  and  labour  and 
materials,  for  Mr.  Arthur  English,  proposed  to  be 
built  at  Wilsthorpe  : E.  Pearson,  London,  2,44GZ.; 
S.  & W.  Pattinson,  Ruskingtou,  1,G05A;  Swann 
& Carrington,  Market  Deeping,  1,526/.;  J.  W. 
Timms,  Castle  Bytham,  1,450/.  5s.  j H. Bradshaw, 
Stamford,  1,420/. ; Belton  & Grant,  Methering- 
ham,  1,276/.;  Cogswell  & Day,  Peterborongb, 
1,252/.  9s.;  J.  & J.  Sneath,  Baston,  1,250/. 
18s.  lOd. — Architect,  Mr.  E.  Browning,  Stamford. 

Uxbridge. — I'he  new  Corn  Exchange  over  the 
old  Market  House  has  been  opened.  The  old  roof 
has  been  removed,  and  a lantern-trussed  roof  sub- 
stituted. There  are  new  side-windows  and  a uew 
floor,  and  the  centre  coiling  is  coved.  The  room 
is  109  feet  long  and  25  feet  wide,  and  there  ai-e 
three  private  offices  at  the  east  end,  aud  a com- 
mittee-room at  the  west  end.  There  is  room  for 
about  thirty  stalls.  The  architects  were  Mr.  Eves, 
of  U.xbridge,  and  Mr.  Shoppeo,  of  London ; and 
the  builders,  Messrs.  Fassuidge  «&;  Son,  of  Ux- 
bridge. 

Beading. — Of  the  New  Comity  Assize  Courts 
and  Central  Police  Station,  the  local  Mercury 
says, — It  had  been  expected  that  the  entire  build- 
ing would  have  been  completed  ere  this,  but,  as 
might  be  anticipated,  the  late  strike  amongst  the 
building  operatives  occasioned  much  delay  and 
inconvenience  to  Mr.  Myers,  of  London,  the  con- 
tractor. The  new  buildings,  however,  have  been 
prepared  for  the  Epiphany  Sessions,  which  have 
just  been  held  in  them.  The  principal  apartments, 
besides  the  building  erected  for  the  Berks  Con- 
stabulary Central  Station,  arc, — an  entrance- hall, 
communicating  with  the  Crown  and  Nisi  Priiis 
Courts,  and  with  the  Finance  Committee  and 
Treasurer’s  room;  Clerk  of  Indictments’ room ; 
Grand  Jury  room,  communicating  with  Grand 
Jury  gallery  and  with  the  gallery  for  witnesses  in 
waiting;  Grand  Jury  retiring  room;  waiting  room 
for  female  witnesses;  rooms  for  Petty  Juries, 
Counsellors’  consulting  room  for  each  court; 
Barristers’  robing  room  and  lavatories;  offices  for 
Clerk  of  Peace.  In  the  basement  are  refresh- 
ment rooms.  The  arrangements  as  regards  hear- 
ing in  the  Court,  are  said  to  be  satisfactory. 

Guildford. — It  has  hecii  determined  to  erect  a 
new  public  hall  bore,  with  a lecture-room  for 
1,000  persons,  aud  accommodation  for  the  Guild- 
ford Institute  and  Workmen’s  Institute.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  building  is  2,500/. 

Southampton. — There  is  some  prospect  of  anew 
lunatic  asylum  being  required  for  the  town  of 
Soutliampton. 

Chipping-Norton. — New  National  Schools,  built 
at  a cost  of  1,500/.,  liave  been  recently  opened 
here.  The  buildings  were  erected  by  Mr.  C. 
Young,  builder,  of  this  town,  under  Mr.  W.  Wil- 
kinson, architect. 

Kelso. — It  is  the  intention  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Supply  to  commence  the  erection  of  a 
new  Court-house  here  as  soon  as  the  preliminary 
arrangements  can  be  made,  and  the  weather  will 
permit ; and  Mr.  Rhind,  of  Edinburgh,  has  boon 
appointed  architect. 

Dundee. — The  tender  of  Messrs.  George  H?.g- 
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:t  and  William  Robertson,  builders,  Dundee, 
tbe  erection  of  the  new  I’ost  Office  has  been 
icpted.  It  amounts  to  £3,665.  The  Parlia- 
lutary  grant  was  £4,800,  of  which  £57o  have 
cn  paid  for  the  site,  and  the  balance  will  be 
peuded  in  furnishing,  &c. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Great  Carlton  {near  Loxith). — The  church  of 
. John  the  Baptist,  Great  Carlton,  AThich_  has 
en  (with  the  exception  of  the  tower)  entirely 
built,  almost  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  vicar 
be  Rev.  Frederick  Fretyman),  has  been  re- 
idlcated  to  the  service  of  the  church.  The 
storations  h.ave  been  carried  out  from  the  designs 
id  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John 
owler,  architect,  Louth.  The  old  arcades  have 
’cu  rebuilt,  and  heightened  below,  so  as  to 
irrect  the  previous  shortness  of  these  pillars, 
he  nave  roof  is  of  a simple  constructional 
rm,  and  the  south  aisle  has  a lean-to  roof;  hut 
iriety  is  given  to  the  fabric  by  covering  the 
orthern  one  with  a span  roof,  in  consequence  of 
8 greater  width.  An  arch  opens  into  the  chancel, 
ad  this  lust  is  finished  with  a reredos  enriched 
•ith  Minton’s  wall  tiles,  in  which  green  pre- 
ominates  beneath  the  east  window.  In  the  in- 
jrior  of  the  walls  the  warm  but  sober  hues  of  the 
indstone  from  the  old  fabric  have  been  contrasted 
'ith  the  freestone  pillars  and  arches  below,  while 
hove  lines  or  strata  of  the  rose-coloured  brick  of 
be  vicinity  arc  diversified  with  bands  of  Ancaster 
tone,  narrow  borders  of  blue  tiles,  and  others 
jttcred.  The  monotony  of  this  horizontal  linear 
ceatineut  is  diversified  by  occasional  figures 
Driucdof  tiles  of  various  hues  and  white  bricks, 
externally,  a small  octangular  vestry  is  sur- 
aounted  by  a conical  roof. 

Bicester. — The  restoration  of  Bicester  Church 
3 contemplated.  It  is  proposed  to  remove  the 
;alleries,  throw  the  vestry -room  open  to  the  body 
if  the  edifice,  remove  the  present  pews,  and  rc- 
eai  the  church  with  open  seats.  The  cost  is  esti- 
nated  at  2,000^. 

Maidstone.— Oxi  St.  John’s  day,  the  church  of 
it.  John,  which  is  situate  in  the  Mote-park,  the 
eat  of  the  Earl  of  Romney,  was  consecrated  by 
,hc  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It  consists  of 
lavc,  chancel,  vestry,  organ-chamber,  north  porch, 
ind  bell-turret  at  west  end  for  three  bells.  The 
ityle  of  architecture  adopted  is  Early  English, 
ilightly  approaching  the  decorated  period;  aud 
;he  principal  materials  employed  in  its  construc- 
nou  are  Kentish  rag-stone  for  the  outer  walls, 
kvith  dressings  of  Bath  stone ; the  interior  face  of 
the  avails  being  entirely  of  fair  hassock  in  regular 
courses,  I'elieved  by  dressings  of  Bath  stone.  The 
roofs  ai’e  open-timbered,  that  to  the  nave  having 
six  pair  of  curved  principals  with  traceried  span- 
drils,  and  that  to  the  chancel  being  groined 
throughout.  The  curved  ribs,  both  in  the  nave 
and  chancel,  spring  from  stone  columns  with 
carved  capitals  and  bases;  aud  the  whole  surface 
of  roof  is  simply  varnished,  the  principals  and 
carved  ribs  alone  being  stained.  The  windows  of 
the  nave  are  glazed  with  amber-tinted  glass,  and 
fitted  with  patent  ventilators  instead  of  the  ordi- 
nary  opening  casements ; and  the  chancel  windows 
are  filled  with  polished  plate-glass.  The  floors 
are  laid  with  Maws’  encaustic  tiles.  The  seats 
are  arranged  to  give  accommodation  for  upwards 
of  200  people.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Henry 
Blandford,  of  Maidstone. 

Winchester. — Christchurch  district-church  has 
been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
The  architect  w’as  Mr.  Christian,  of  London;  the 
contractor,  Mr.  Bull,  of  Southampton.  The  cost 
of  erection  has  been  3,500^. ; and  of  this  sum 
Canon  Caras  contributed  2,000/.,  the  remainder 
having  been  raised  by  public  subscription.  The 
materials  used  arc  Kentish  rag-stone,  with  Bath- 
stone  dressings.  The  church  is  composed  of  a 
nave,  56  feet  long  by  28  feet  wide,  with  two  side 
aisles,  each  56  feet  by  14  feet ; and  of  a chancel, 
28  feet  by  25  feet,  with  an  aisle  for  children  in 
its  north  side,  and  a vestry  situate  in  the  base  of 
the  tower  on  the  south  side.  The  height  from 
floor  of  nave  to  the  underside  of  the  ridge  of  roof 
. is  51  feet.  The  height  from  chancel  floor  to  roof 
is  44  feet,  while  the  height  from  the  floor  to  the 
I apex  of  chancel  arch  is  34  feet  6 inches.  The  height 
: of  tower  from  the  ground  to  the  base  of  spire,  to 
which  point  only  has  it  heen  carried  (the  funds 
i being  w’anted  to  complete  the  spire),  is  55  feet. 

The  spire  is  intended  to  be  carried  up  to  an 
i altitude  of  55  feet  also,  aud  is  to  be  furnished  with 
a vane  of  7 feet  in  length,  making  the  entire 
I height  from  the  ground  117  feet.  The  chancel 
c terminates  in  an  apse  of  seven  sides.  The  plan  of 
: the  nave,  with  its  north  and  south  aisles,  covers  a 


square  of  the  dimension  of  56  feet  by  56  feet,  or 
four  squares,  each  28  feet  by  28  feet.  The  plan 
of  the  chancel  is  also  based  on  a square  of  28  feet, 
so  that  the  length  of  the  nave  is  twice  its  own 
width,  and  the  total  length  of  the  church,  includ- 
ing nave  and  chancel,  is  three  times  the  width  of 
the  nave,  or  84  feet,  the  width  being  56  feet. 
The  foundation  of  the  church  is  a bed  of  hard 
chalk.  The  design  of  the  building  chiefly  exhibits 
the  characteristics  of  the  Early  Decorated  style. 
The  nave  is  lighted  from  the  west  by  a window  of 
five  lights  and  tw’clve  clerestory  windows,  six  on 
the  north  and  a similar  number  on  the  southern 
side.  The  chancel  is  lighted  by  five  narrow  lancet- 
windows,  each  with  tracery  in  the  head.  The 
northern  aisle  has  three  square-shaped  windows 
of  three  lights  each,  and  the  south  has  two  of  a 
similar  character.  The  aisles  also  have  each  one 
window  of  two  lights  in  their  eastern  and 
western  terminations.  The  nave  and  aisles  are 
separated  by  six  arches  (three  on  either  side), 
which  rest  upon  pillars  of  dark-veined  Devonshire 
marble,  the  caps  and  bases  being  of  Caen  stone. 
The  shafts  of  the  corbels  which  carry  the  chancel 
arch  are  of  the  same  material  as  the  nave  pillars, 
&c.  The  pillars  are  so  constructed  in  the  nave 
that  their  bases  are  raised  above  the  pews,  thus 
rendering  them  somewhat  short  in  appearance. 
Above  the  vestry  and  beneath  the  belfry  floor  of 
the  tower  there  is  an  opening  for  an  organ.  Tbe 
seats,  which  are  of  deal,  stained  to  imitate  oak,  are 
open,  and  will  accommodate  452  adults  and 
fifty-five  children  ; total,  507.  The  roof  is  of  the 
same  material  as  tbe  pews.  The  floor  is  formed 
of  black  and  bufi'  encaustic,  tiles,  laid  in  lozenges. 
The  capital  of  the  chancel  corbel,  on  the  north 
side,  has  been  carved  to  represent  hawthorn 
blossom  and  sycamore  leaves;  and  that  on  the 
south,  lilies  and  ground-ivy  leaves.  The  caps  of 
the  two  columns  of  the  north  aisle  represent 
respectively  roses  ‘and  columbines,  aud  those  of 
the  south  maple  leaves  and  passion-flowers.  The 
execution  of  this  department  of  the  works  was 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Farmer,  of  Westminster,  the 
carvers  being  young  men  and  lads  from  his  esta- 
blishment. The  font,  which  occupies  a recess  in 
the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  is  in  the  Early 
English  style.  The  pedestal  is  a cluster  of  four 
columns,  upon  which  the  bowl,  carved  out  of  a 
block  of  stone,  rests.  The  bowl  is  octagonal^  in 
shape,  four  sides  being  plain,  and  the  remaining 
ones  (the  alternate  spaces)  decorated. 

Vorih  Kihlei/  (Gloucestershire). — The  chancel 
of  the  parish  church  of  this  place  has  been  re- 
built. The  new  chancel  is  built  in  the  Early 
English  style.  The  architect  was  Mr.  J.  L. 
Pearson,  of  London;  and  the  builder,  Mr.  Charles 
Jackson,  of  Uley.  The  carving  was  executed  by 
Mr.  Nicholls,  of  London.  The  tiles  of  the  chancel 
floor  are  from  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Maws. 

Aherdare. — A new  Unitarian  chapel  has  been 
opened  at  Aberdarc.  The  edifice  was  built  from 
the  design  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Pauli,  of  Cardiff.  It  is  a 
Gothic  structure,  54  feet  long,  by  28  feet  wide, 
lighted  by  three  windows,  of  different  patterns, 
on  each  side,  and  is  capable  of  seating  about  250 
persons,  irrespective  of  a singing-gallery  at  one 
end.  The  scats  are  stained  and  varnished.  The 
estimated  cost,  including  enclosures,  railing, 
warming,  lighting  apparatus,  iS:c.,  is  1,045/. 

Fenny  Drayton  (Leicestershire). — This  church, 
having  undergone  a general  reparation,  was  re- 
opened on  Wednesday,  the  2nd  instant.  It  pre- 
sented a curious  example  (before  the  restoration 
commenced)  of  the  treatment  to  which  such  build- 
ings have  been  subjected  for  several  generations. 
It  was  covered,  nave  and  aisles,  by  one  low- 
pitched  roof,  and  lighted  by  a skylight ! The 
chancel  window  was  gone,  and  its  place  supplied  by 
a square  opening ; and  its  walls  were  dilapidated 
and  patched  with  stucco : in  the  interior,  also,  all 
the  features  so  well  knowm,  and  now,  happily,  so 
fast  passing  away,  were  visible;  the  low,  plastered 
ceiling,  and  the  high,  ugly  pews.  The  old  roof 
has  been  replaced  by  new  ones,  of  higher  pitch, 
over  the  nave  and  south  aisle  (the  north  aisle 
being  left  for  lack  of  funds).  The  walls  have 
been  cleared  of  stucco,  and  partly  rebuilt,  with 
gable  copings  aud  crosses,  aud  new  east  window. 
Internally  the  floor  has  been  entirely  relaid  with 
Staffordshire  tiles,  and  Nopton  stone  steps  in  the 
chancel.  The  old  pews  have  been  removed,  aud 
replaced  by  carved  stalls  in  the  chancel,  and  open 
benches  in  the  body  of  the  church.  Anew  chaiiccl 
arch,  with  responds,  supplies  tbe  place  of  the 
wooden  beam  v.'hich  finished  the  old  ceiling ; a new 
tower  arch,  that  of  the  old  “ singers’  gallery,” 
and  a new  porch,  built  of  stone,  that  of  the  old 
brick  porch.  Fenny  Drayton  was  the  birthplace 
of  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  The  church  contains  four  very  hand- 


some alabaster  monuments  to  various  members  of 
the  Purefoy  family.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W. 
Jackson,  of  Leicester;  and  the  works  were  executed 
by  Messrs.  Haddon  & Mevidetb,  of  Atherstoiie. 
The  restoration  is  due  to  tbe  energy  of  the  new 
rector,  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Colycr,  assisted  by  sub- 
scription. 


TO  "THE  GARGOYLE  OF  ST.  MARY 
ANNE’S.” 

I FEATi  that  I cannot  endorse  the  application  of 
this  griffin  to  the  position  he  covets  in  the  plate 
of  good  grotesques  which  I recommended  the  . 
Architectural  Publication  Society  to  publish.  I 
shrewdly  suspect  him  to  bo  an  impostor, — a 
restoration  at  best,  or  one  of  the  sham  gargoyles 
of  the  Gothic  churches  of  twenty  years  ago,  to 
most  of  which  his  description  of  himself  will  ap- 
ply, and  which  need  no  stomachs,  having  often 
no  water  laid  on  to  them  at  all. 

He  evidently  forgets  his  purpose  altogether, — I 
had  said  his  position  also,  but  that  he  speaks  of 
himself  as  “flanking  the  turret  that  flanks  the 
tower.”  Now  he  was  banished  to  that  elevated 
spot  simply  because  he  was  not  "ornamental,” 
nor  any  personification  of  Christian  graces,  hut  a 
devil  incarnate,  abhorred  as  such,  and  stuck  up  as 
a grim  reminder  of  the  sad  end  that  had  men,  as 
well  as  bad  spirits,  must  come  to,  if  they  turn  not 
from  their  evil  ways;  and  also  for  the  behoof  of 
the  passers-by  in  the  “crooked  alleys”  below, 
w'hich,  by  tbe  way,  have  grown  up  since  the  time 
he  purports  to  be  of,  and  in  tbe  true  "dark  ages,” 
which  recked  not  of  art  and  huddled  shops  under 
the  very  eaves  of  St.  Mary  Anne’s,  and  would 
have,  if  they  might,  made  merchandize  in  the  nave 
itself,  and  even  stabled  cattle  in  its  choir.  Of 
these  dark  ages,  other  than  Mediteval,  I may  have 
more  to  say  anon. 

Although  I cannot  deny  that  some  of  this 
griffin’s  unseemly  crew  have  crept  in,  miawarcs 
perhaps,  under  sundry  stall  seats;  yet  it  was  uo 
like  of  such  as  he  that  the  old  chuvch-huildcrs 
set  up  where  they  would  have  their  sculptures 
to  be  read.  And  no  "bad  lot”  were  they,  as  he 
calls  them,  of  " barc-footed  friars,”  seeking  to 
" scare  a brutish  and  down-trodden  people,”  but 
the  sole  guardians  in  those  days  of  the  same  true 
faith  which  we  hold,  though  it  be  they  mixed 
error  with  it,  and  the  sole  protectors  of  the  people 
who  were  "down  trodden”  by  their  kings  and 
nobles.  Far  more  stately  than  the  senseless  grif- 
fin "janitors  of  the  Augustan  porch,”  stand,  in 
their  ordered  ranks,  within  tbe  noble  portals  of 
Amiens,  Rheims,  and  Rouen,  the  whole  hicrai’cby 
of  heaven  and  saints  of  earth,  in  adoration  of 
the  sublimest  themes  our  glorious  Christian  faith 
can  give,  sculptured  in  the  tympana  with  more 
than  all  the  skill,  aud  ten  times  the  intelligence 
aud  true  feeling  of  art,  shown  by  the  ornamental 
compositions  of  the  classic  ages. 

John  P.  Seddon. 


THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THEATRICAL 
STAGES. 

It  is  curious  that  in  England,  where  the  appli- 
cation of  machinery  is  more  advanced  than  in  any 
other  country,  the  theatrical  stages  are  perhaps 
the  most  ill-arranged  aud  old-fashioned  of  any 
part  of  Europe;  aud  it  is  more  so,  since  scene- 
painting is  perhaps  nowhere  so  perfect  as  here. 
I cannot,  therefore,  do  better  than  refer  our 
architects  to  the  newest  and  best  Continental 
stages.  The  most  perfect  and  simple  stage  ma- 
chinery I know  is  in  the  new  Victoria  Theatre 
at  Berlin.  Sections  and  drawings  of  this  stage 
are  published,  and  of  such  a nature,  that  they 
will  fully  explain  the  whole  to  any  architect ; hence 
will  not  necessitate  his  going  to  Berlin.  This  work 
might  be  obtained  through  Messrs.  Williams  & Nor- 
gato,  of  Henrietta-etreet.  In  this  house  all  is  done 
below  the  stage,  and  no  workmen  are  required  up 
above : with  one  wheel  the  whole  side  scenes  and 
drops  arc  set  in  motion,  by  the  aid  of  weights ; the 
wings  are  on  frames,  which  go  through  the  stage, 
and  run  on  a frame  below.  On  each  side  of  the 
stage  there  are  several  shafts,  which  contain 
boxes,  and  which  go  from  the  bottom  to  top  of 
stage.  Hence,  if  a man  below  requires  to  go  up 
above,  he  has  only  to  jump  into  one  and  set  him- 
self in  motion,  aud  in  a few  seconds  he  is  at  the 
top  of  the  house. 

Another  new  house  is  at  Brunswick.  A very 
interesting  theatre  is  at  Mannheim,  where  Mi’. 
Muhldorl'er  is  machinist,  inventor  of  the  flat 
stages,  and  holds  the  highest  reputation  in  Ger- 
rauny.  Also  at  Munich  the  theatre  is  most 
interesting : there  is  an  immense  stage,  and  as 
warm  and  free  from  draughts  as  a drawing-room. 
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This  stage  is  of  a peculiar  construction,  and  all  its 
details  arc  published  in  admirable^  drawings. 
The  Italian  stages  are  very  old-fashioned  j but 
Paris,  with  its  many  new  theatres  about  to  be 
built,  will  be  very  interesting.  Then  will  be  tried 
an  experiment  of  great  interest  to  actors,  viz.,  of 
getting  rid  of  the  footlights,  which  are  so  annoy- 
ing. I am  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  send  you  the  | 
drawings  of  the  Victoria  Theatre,  Berlin,  or  of  ■ 
Munich,  bat  should  any  of  your  readers  have  the 
former,  they  could  not  bo  rendering  the  architec- 
tural world  a greater  service  than  by  lending 
them  to  you,  in  order  that  you  might  publish  two 
sections  of  the  stage. 

Any  one  travelling  to  see  theatres  should  visit 
also  Carlsruhe,  Darmstadt,  Hanover,  Warsaw 
(Warsaw  has  the  most  perfect  garderohe  arrange- 
ment I know),  Moscow,  Bucharest,  and  above  all, 
St.  Petersburg,  for  gorgeousness. 

The  question  of  flat  stages  versus  inclined  is  an 
interesting  subject : in  inclined  stages  everything 
i,s  out  of  perpendicular. 

AiPHORSE  WABIKQION. 


WOMAN’S  AID  IN  LARGE  TOWNS. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor, — There  is  an  old  Scotch 
proverb,  tliat  “Mony  a little  makes  a mickle,” 
Might  wc  not  all  (we  women  1 mean)  try  what 
wo  could  do  towards  buildmg  at  least  one  of  your 
social  bridges  ? I do  not  venture  to  ask  this  with 
reference  to  myself;  being,  alas!  very  helpless  in 
such  matters,  though  I would  thankfully  do  any- 
thing I coidd;  but  your  correspondent  of  the  5th 
instant  seemed  to  limit  the  work  to  those  women 
M'hosc  friends  are  more  immediately  interested  in 
it.  Is  this  necessary  ? It  has  often  struck  mo 
that  there  are  many  ladies  who  have  the  means 
who  would  bo  glad  to  give  for  such  a purpose ; 
many  who  visit  among  the  poor,  and  many  others 
whoso  pity  would  be  roused  if  they  were  appealed 
to.  Often  they  arc  only  deterred  from  giving  by 
not  knowing  bow  or  where  to  begin;  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult in  London  for  ladies  to  know  much  of  their 
pour  neighbours.  If  you  would  ui.ake  a strong 
appeal  to  them,  as  yon  best  know  how,  I cannot 
help  thinking  it  would  be  warmly  responded  to, 
and  the  work  zealously  taken  up  by  some  when 
once  made  acquainted  with  the  need.  We  have 
sighed  long  enough  over  the  sad  pictures  you  have 
been  painting  for  years ; it  would  he  a real  comfort 
to  feel  that  we  were,  at  all  events,  trying  to  do 
something  more  to  the  purpose.  You  will  forgive 
me  for  troubling  you  when  so  iniiny  others  can 
make  far  better  suggestions;  but  I have  so  long 
felt  that  we  might  often  bo  doiuff  while  we  are 
only  dreaming,  that  I could  not  resist  asking 
this  question.  E.  P. 


FIRES  IN  CHURCHES. 

The  harvest  season  for  the  usual  stove-fire 
accidents  in  churches  is  now  in  full  “swing:” 
the  following  is  a good  week’s  gleaning  from 
the  perennial  crops.  How  many  winters 
must  there  pass  before  these  numerous  “ acci- 
dents ” lead  to  their  own  remedy  ? The  'parish 
church  of  Aberlour,  in  Banffshire,  has  been 
totally  destroyed,  together  with  the  vestry,  but 
not  the  clock-tower,  by  a fire  which,  says  the 
Bavff'shire  Journal,  “must  have  been  from  the 
stove  which  heats  the  church,  and  which  was  in 

operation.” The  parish  church  of  Cranstoun, 

near  Dalkeith,  has  been  totally  destroyed  by  fire, 

“ supposed  to  have  originated  in  overheating.” 

A fire  occurred  in  a ebureh  in  Parliamentary- 
road,  Glasgow,  last  week,  but  was  extinguished, 
fortunately,  without  doing  any  material  damage : 
“ it  was  found  that  the  alarm  had  proceeded  from 
tbo  gallery,  where  the  vent  leading  from  the  stove 
beneath,  which  had  been  overheated,  had  ignited 
a lintel,  the  flame  of  which  melted  a small  gas- 
pipe  and  ignited  the  gas.”  A stove  pipe,  a 
wooden  lintel,  and  a gas-pipe,  all  in  juxtapo- 
sition! It  reminds  one  of  the  handy  housemaid, 
who  over -night  carefully  lays  the  firewood  over 
the  i)aper,  and  the  fuel  over  the  firewood,  for  the 

morning’s  fire  ! On  the  same  day,  and  in  the 

same  city,  at  a church  in  New  City-road,  “ the 
beadle  discovered  that  a portion  of  the  wood  con- 
nected with  the  stove  had  taken  fire,  from  the 
stove  being  over-heated;”  but  fortunately  the 
discovery  was  also  a timely  one,  and  the  fire  was 
extinguished.  Why  should  “ the  wood  ” he  " con- 
nected with  the  stove”  in  any  case,  except  through 
a considerable  and  safe  intercalation  of  iron  or 

other  incombustible  material. Salem  Chapel, 

Burton-on-Trent,  has  been  completely  gutted  by 

lire,  and  most  of  the  roof  destroyed. The  organ 

at  Trinity  Church,  Bromwich,  has  been  burnt ; 
but  in  this  case  a gas  jet,  carelessly  left  burning, 
is  blamed. 


COLD  FROM  OPEN  CHURCH  ROOFS. 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  how 
the  inconvenience  of  an  open  roof  in  the  very  coldest 
of  all  parish  churches  can  be  rectified  ? We  have 
latelyenlargedand  repaired  our  clmrchatan  expense 
of  from  3,OOOZ.  to  4’,000Z.,  and  it  is  now  scarcely 
bearable  from  the  currents  of  cold  air  that  flow 
downward,  so  that  a candle  will  not  burn  within 
a few  feet  of  the  roof.  A new  plan  of  warming 
was  recommended  by  the  architect,  but  the  flues 
are  so  embedded  in  the  earth,  and  covered  by  the 
pavement,  that  no  heat  arises,  except  at  the  fur- 
nace doors,  which  are  placed  just  at  the  porch 
entrances,  so  that  it  is  soon  neutralized. 

The  restoration  committee,  all  good  men  in  their 
way,  bad  no  experience  of  contracts,  and  engaged 
an  architect  from  London,  and  then  gave  the 
contract  to  a carpenter  who  had  not  5^.  capital, 
because  lie  oflered  to  perform  it  at  nearly  200?. 
less  than  the  other  builders : he  has  become  a 
bankrupt ; and,  to  make  things  worse,  has  not  even 
paid  his  weekly  workmen. 

This  should  be  a caution  to  other  committees. 

Devon. 

Is  the  roof  felted  ? If  not,  felt  would  lessen 
the  evil  complained  of.  If  that  prove  insufficient 
(all  openings  and  crevices  having  been  of  course 
stopped),  lathing  and  plastering  between  the 
rafters,  so  ns  to  interpose  a layer  of  air  next  the 
outer  covering,  is  probably  the  best  thing  that  could 
be  done. 


WORKS  AT  WINCHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

Some  of  our  correspondents  continue  to  com- 
plain of  uunecessary  scrapings  and  choppings  at 
^Vinchester,  and  of  the  new  figure  recently  put 
up.  We  must  withhold  our  opinion  at  present. 
One  letter,  purporting  to  come  from  the  Cathedral 
itself,  says, — “Painful,  however,  as  all  this  scrap- 
ing and  patching  is,  it  might  be  even  e.xcu8able  if 
the  dean  and  chapter  were  suffering  from  a plethora 
of  spare  cash,  and  had  completely  finished  all 
necessary  matters  before  they  looked  about  them 
for  something  to  ‘ repair  and  beautify.’  Unfor- 
tunately this  i.s  not  the  case.  I am  suffering  from 
a chronic  internal  disease,  which  prevents  my 
being  as  useful  as  I could  wish  to  my  friends.  In 
fact,  the  system  of  ‘respect  of  persons’  is  carried 
out  in  all  its  pew-rity  in  my  interior.  It  grieves 
me  extremely  to  be  so  long  a victim  to  this  malady, 
from  which  many  of  my  sister  cathedrals  have 
recovered;  for  there  is  no  lack  in  my  native  city 
of  those  over  whom  neither  I nor  my  smaller 
sisters  in  the  parishes  have  any  hold,  and  whom  I 
would  fain  invite  and  welcome. 

I say  nothing  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  my 
furniture  and  ornaments ; nor  of  my  lantern — 
which  has  been  put  out  for  many  years — a very 
handsome  one,  given  me  in  Henry  I.’s  time,  in 
place  of  another  (by  Walkelin  & Co.),  which  I 
unluckily  dropped  and  broke.  But  a circumstance 
which  I will  now  relate  to  you  makes  me  feel  very 
uneasy  about  my  future,  and  wish  that  the  money 
now  gone  had  been  spent  on  internal  remedies.  A 
little  bird  has  told  me  that  the  present  members 
of  the  chapter,  with  a praiseworthy  regard  to 
their  own  interests,  have  declined  burdening  their 
divisible  revenues  for  the  repair  of  the  fabric ; 
and  that  a sometliing  has  passed  between  them 
and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  which  will 
cause  their  successors  to  hear  another  something, 
by  no  means  to  their  advantage.  1 hope,  for  the 
credit  of  this  unselfish,  earnest,  evangelical,  tea- 
and-Bible-loving  town,  that  the  little  bird  was 
mistaken.  Winchester  Cathedral.” 


ARCHITECTS’  ACTIONS. 

exceedinh  stipulated  cost. 

At  the  Court  of  Passage,  at  Liverpool,  on  Saturday  week, 
an  action  was  brought  hy  Mr.  Thomas  Wylie,  architect, 
against  Mr.  Edward  Witlmcr,  proprietor  of  the  local 
Chroniclfi,  to  recover  the  sum  of  158/.  15s.,  being  2t 
per  cpt.  commission  upon  6,350/.,  the  estimated  cost  of 
a building  for  which  he  had  prepared  the  plans.  The 
plaintiff  stated  that  in  August  lasttlie  defendantpurchased 
from  the  trustees  of  the  Blue-coat  School  the  lease  of  a 
plot  of  land  in  School-lane,  and  engaged  him  to  prepare 
))lans  for  a building  to  be  erected  upon  it.  He  accord- 
ingly commenced  the  preparation  of  plans;  and,  whilst  he 
was  engaged  upon  them,  Mr.  Willmer  told  him  to  put 
himself  in  communication  with  the  proprietors  of  the 
Mercury,  who  had  agreed  to  take  a portion  of  the  build- 
ing, and  so  to  arrange  the  building  as  to  afford  them  the 
accommodation  they  required.  It  had  previously  been 
contemplated  to  erect  a builcluig  of  two  stories,  but  Mr. 
WUlmer  now  said  it  must  be  a four-story  building,  with 
a cellar.  He  then  proceeded  to  make  fresh  plans  > and, 
during  their  preparation,  the  defendant  came  to  the  office 
almost  every  day.  When  the  plans  were  completed  he 
sent  them,  under  Mr.  Willmcr’s  directions,  to  Me-ssrs. 
Howarth,  of  Lime-street,  in  order  that  they  might  take 
out  the  quantities.  On  the  3rd  of  November  he  received 
a lctter  from  Mr.  Willmer,  in  which  he  drew  attention  to 
his  having  stated  that  he  contemplated  e.xpcnding  about 
2,000/.  on  the  proposed  erection,  ouU  having  subsequently 
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extended  that  sum  to  2,500/. ; and  said  he  expected  the 
plans  to  be  executed  for  an  expenditure  of  that  amount, 
and  was  therefore  astonished  to  find  that  the  tenders 
which  had  been  sought  for  carrying  out  these  plans 
ranged  from  6,350/.  to  6,433L  The  defence  was  that  Mr. 
Wylie  received  instructions  to  prepare  plans  for  a build- 
ing the  cost  of  which  was  not  to  exceed  2,500/. ; and,  that 
as  he  had  not  caiTied  out  these  instructions,  but  made 
plans  for  a building  to  cost  6,300/.,  which  were  perfectly 
useless  to  the  defendant,  he  had  no  claim.  The  jury, 
after  a protracted  investigation,  gave  a verdict  for  the 
defendant, 


VARIORUM, 

Mr.  William  Ciiamders  has  printed  his  lec- 
ture on  Co-operation  (noticed  on  page  773  of  last 
volume  of  the  Builder),  in  the  form  of  a two- 
penny tract,  tho  first  of  a series  titled  “Chambers’s 
Social  Science  Tracts  ” (W.  & R.  Chambers, 
London  and  Edinburgh).  The  subject  of  Co- 
operative Associations  amongst  the  working 
classes,  especially  with  the  view  of  acquiring 
cheap  and  good  provisions  and  other  requisites, 
is  now  exciting  considerable  attention  throughout 
the  country,  and  Mr.  Chambers’s  is  by  far  the 
best  exposition  of  this  subject  which  we  have  yet 
seen.  His  tract  properly  recommends  caution  in 
the  extension  of  that  branch  of  co-operation  which 
deals  in  manufactures,  such  as  that  of  cotton : 
nevertheless,  it  gives  a hopeful  view  of  co-opera- 
tion as  an  engine  of  social  advancement. A 

very  sensible  little  sixpenny  tract,  titled  “ Health 
in  Nature : a practical  treatise,  showing  how 
‘ good  digestion  waits  on  appetite,  and  health  on 
both,’  ” has  been  “ addressed  to  the  common-sense 
portion  of  the  British  public,  by  A Convalescent” 
(Duvey,  Lewes,  publisher).  We  quite  agree  with 
the  sagacious  author  in  thinking  that  “ anything 
that  will  put  a check  upon  the  present  system  of 
drug  medication  is  desirable,”  and  his  object  is  to 
show  bow  much  can  be  done  by  rational  ainl  simple 
means,  without  resort  to  drugs.  Still  he  does  not 
go  to  tho  other  extreme  of  disclaiming  tho  ai^  of 
medicines  where  really  requisite  under  adminis- 
tration by  enlightened  medical  authority  ; but,  as 
he  rightly  remarks,  “fresh  air,  exorcise,  simple 
diet,  the  non-use  of  stimulating  drinks,  cleanli- 
ness, or  that  which  promotes  a healthy  action  of 
the  skin,  arid  a mind  free  of  care,  are  the  grand 
points  that  conduce  to  health.”  On  the  neces- 
sity of  a due  supply  of  fresh  ah-  as  essential  to  a 
healthy  existence,  the  author  more  than  once  im- 
pressively expatiates.  “ That  man,”  ho  remarks, 
" will  deserve  well  of  his  country  who  will  teach 
us  how  to  warm  our  dwellings  and  at  the  same 
time  ventilate  them  efficiently  and  cheaply.” 
This  is  an  important  question  to  which  wo  have 
repeatedly  diawn  attention  in  the  Builder,  as 
well  as  to  the  invisible  poison  drunk  into  the 
lungs  in  close  apartments,  and  in  ball-rooms, 

theatres,  and  other  places  of  public  resort. 

A paper,  by  Dr.  Wallace,  one  of  the  surgeons  of 
the  Greenock  Infirmary,  “ On  some  of  the  Causes 
of  the  High  Rate  of  Mortality  in  Greenock,”  read 
at  tho  Social  Science  Congress,  at  Glasgow,  in 
Septcraher  last,  as  noticed  by  us  at  the  time,  has 
now,  by  recommendation  of  the  council,  been 
published  for  local  circulation,  together  with  an 
able  reply  to  the  strictures  on  its  statements  made 
both  at  tho  congress  meetings,  and  since,  in  a 
printed  foi-m.  That  Greenock  is,  sanitarily  speak- 
ing, in  a very  bad  state  indeed,  has  been  clearly 
proved  by  statistical  evidence,  although  no  ono 
familiar  with  the  condition  of  notoriously  un- 
wholesome localities  in  towns  can  require  any 
other  evidence  tliau  that  of  their  own  senses  to  bo 
convinced  that  it  is  so;  and  it  is  not  of  late  years 
alone  that  Greenock  has  become  decidedly  bad  in 
a sanitary  point  of  view : it  was  a very  nasty 
place,  so  far  as  we  can  recollect,  some  years  since ; 
and  time  seems  only  to  have  intensified  the 
causes  of  its  disrepute,  notwithstanding  its  favour- 
able position  with  respect  to  rainfall  for  cleansing 
operations.  That  even  the  Registrar  General’s 
adverse  statistics  are  resisted  by  some  well-mean- 
ing persons,  anxious  to  redeem  their  favourite 
locality  from  obloquy,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at : 
there  is  no  place,  however  bad,  however  notorious 
for  ill-health,  which  has  not  defenders  ready  to 
start  up  in  its  favour,  and  to  support  the  dirty 
and  unwholesome  side  of  the  question.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  however,  that  the  local  authorities  aud 
inhabitants  will  not  allow  the  present  state  of 
matters  to  continue  much  longer  without  amend- 
ment.  “Who’s  who,  iu  18G1?”  edited  by  C.  H. 

Oakes,  M.A.  (Baily,  Brothers,  Cornhill),  is  as 
useful  a little  work  as  ever,  but  it  requires  exten- 
sion. Should  auy  one  wish  to  know,  for  example, 
who  Michael  Faraday  is,  he  will  find,  by  tm-uing 
up  “ Who’s  who  ? ” that  Michael  Faraday  is 
nobody : in  other  words,  he  will  not  find  him  here 


at  all.  So  with  Charles  Dickens : so  with  almost 
every  man  of  talent  or  genius  who  has  made  him- 
self celebrated,  but  who  happens  not  to  have  an 
aristocratic  or  official  handle  to  his  name.  Sir  John 
Ilerschell  is  somebody, — not  because  he  is  a great 
astronomer,  eminent,  also,  in  other  sciences^;  but 
because  he  was  “created’*  out  of  a nobody  into  a 
somebody  in  1838.  This,  iu  short,  is  a work 
which  regards  everybody  as  nobody,  unless  he 
have  some  special  distinction  of  title  or  office.  It 
docs  not  include  men  of  mark  in  science,  art,  or 
literature,  however  well  known  or  celebi'atcd  they 
may  be.  Surely  a few  lists,  at  least,  such  as  those 
of  the  Iloyal  Society,  and  other  distinguished 
associations,  might  be  appropriately  and  easily 
added  to  those  already  included,  such  as  the  lists 
of  military  and  naval  officers,  police  magistrates, 
county  court  and  bankruptcy  judges,  and  other 
legal  authorities,  assurance  companies,  railway 
directors,  &c.,  &c.  j— and  especially  since  a good 
precedent  exists  in  its  own  pages  by  the  very 
exceptional  insertion  of  the  list  of  Iloyal  Acade- 


jlisallanta. 


AncniTJscTTJRAL  PnoTOOEAPUio  Society. — The 
opening  Conversazione  in  the  gallery.  Conduit- 
street,  on  Tuesday  evening,  was  well  attended,  and 
passed  off  agreeably.  Mr.  I’Ansou  briefly  ex- 
plained the  object  of  the  association,  and  pointed 
out  a few  of  the  photographs. 

Foley’s  Statue  oe  Lord  Hardinge.  — We 
are  glad  to  find  that  the  committee  formed  to 
obtain  for  the  metropolis  a duplicate  of  this  fine 
work  are  proceeding  with  good  success.  About 
250^.  have  been  subscribed  by  artists  only.  A 
general  committee  will  now  be  formed,  .and  an 
appeal  made  to  the  public.  Messrs.  David  Roberts, 
ll.A.,  W.  Caldcr  Marshall,  ll.A.,  Daniel  Maclise, 
R.A.,  and  P.  Macdowell,  R.A,,  are  the  honorary 
secretaries,  and  may  be  addressed  at  22,  Regent- 
street. 

Purification  of  the  Water  of  Leith  at 
Euinbueou. — This  very  necessary  work  is  said  to 
be  at  present  under  the  consideration  of  the  local 
authorities.  A great  portion  of  the  west  end  and 
new  town  of  Edinburgh  is  drained  into  the  bed  of 
the  very  small  stream  called  the  Water  of  Leith, 
which,  in  summer,  is  often  pretty  nearly  dried  up,  so 
far  as  regards  its  legitimate  dimensions;  so  that  the 
channel  then  becomes,  as  it  now  is,  indeed,  at  all 
times,  a filthy  open  sewer,  which  disembogues  itself 
into  Leith  harbour.  The  greater  epidemic  mortality 
of  Leith  than  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  Stockbridge 
and  Water  of  Leith  village  than  of  Edinburgh  in 
general,  has  been  regarded  at  various  periods  as 
due  in  part  at  least  to  their  situation  on  the  banks 
of  this  stream.  Such  is  the  view  taken,  not  mina- 
tnrally,  by  the  Leith  Sanitary  Association,  who  are 
\cry  X'l'Opcrly  stirring  in  the  matter. 

The  Ancient  Church  of  Reculvee. — Our 
readers  will  remember  that  the  now  ruined  church 
of  Reculvei  inclosed  within  its  fabric  parts  of  a 
building  far  more  ancient  than  the  towers  and 
walls  which  formed  the  exterior  of  the  structui-e ; 
in  fact,  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  a por- 
tion of  a Roman  temple  or  basilica,  which  was 
still  erect  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  which, 
iiidging  from  its  relics,  must  have  been  an  im- 
portant building,  was  appropriated  by  the  Slediiu- 
vul  architects,  and  incorporated  in  their  rising 
edifice.  These  portions,  consisting  of  two  columns, 
giving,  v/ith  the  side  walls,  support  to  three 
arches,  were  situate  at  the  junction  of  the  nave 
and  chancel,  the  whole  structure  forming  a triple 
chancel  arch  of  much  singularity.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century  the  church 
was  reduced  to  its  present  desolate  condition, 
parts  being-  distributed  to  various  claimants,  and 
at  this  time  the  columns  passed  into  the  hands  of 
a citizen  at  Canterbury,  who  caused  them  to  be 
laid  on  the  grass  of  his  orchard,  where  they  have 
remained  to  the  present  day.  The  orchard, 
among  the  long  grass  of  which  the  columns  have 
for  so  long  a period  slumbered,  having  recently 
been  sold  for  building  purposes,  has  been  made 
accessible  to  the  public,  and  here  these  remains  of 
aucient  “Rcgulbium”  were  seen  and  recognized 
by  Mr.  Shepherd,  surgeon,  of  Canterbury,  who 
immediately  communicated  with  Mr.  Roach  Smith, 
and  he  in  turn  lost  no  time  in  drawing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  authorities  to  the  matter.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  conferring 
with  Canons  Robertson  and  Stone,  has  proposed 
to  re-erect  the  pillars,  which  have  been  freely 
given  by  their  owner,  Mr.  W.  J.  Cooper,  in  the 
precinct  of  the  cathedral.  It  would  be  better  to 
erect  them  near  the  old  church  whcucc  they 
came. 


Glasgow  Archeological  Society. — The 
usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
Monday  night  j Mr.  Sheriff  Strathern,  V.P.,  in  the 
chair.  Several  new  members  having  been  elected, 
the  chairman  read  an  elaborate  paper  “ On  the 
Origin,  Coronation,  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  Lord 
Lyon  King  of  Arms,”  in  which  he  also  traced  the 
history  of  heraldry  in  Scotland  from  the  earliest 
times. 

Fatal  Accident. — Last  year  a quantity  of 
earth  having  fallen  at  the  Terres,  Guernsey,  a 
wall  was  being  built  for  protection,  when,  on  the 
11th  iust.  another  landslip  occurred,  burying  with 
it  three  men,  who  were  occupied  iu  building  this 
safe-guard.  Means  were  quickly  taken  to  extri- 
cate them,  but  one  was  quite  dead,  another 
seriously  hurt.  The  father  of  the  dead  workman 
shared  a similar  fate  thirteen  years  ago.  The 
accident  is  attributed  to  the  severe  frost. 

Safety  Railways.”  — Letters  patent  have 
been  taken  out  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  of  Loudon, 
C.E.,  for  a system  of  “safety  rails,”  with  safety 
kerb,  external  to  the  rails,  for  preventing  the 
engine  and  carriages  from  running  off  the  line, 
and  life-guard  affixed  to  each  corner  of  the  car- 
riages, engines,  and  tenders,  and  converting  them, 
in  the  event  of  the  wheels  giving  way,  into  sledges, 
moving  along  the  safety  kerb,  the  life-guards 
acting  as  skids  or  breaks  to  aid  in  stopping  the 
train,  while  also  preventing  it  from  upsetting  or 
quitting  the  line  and  falling  over  embankments, 
viaducts,  &c. 

Schools  of  Art. — The  first  annual  meeting 
of  the  Bridgwater  School  has  just  been  held.  The 
committee’s  report  states  that  good  progress  has 
been  made ; the  number  of  pupils  attending  tbe 
central  school  being  ninety-five,  and  those  in 
jiublic  schools  connected  with  the  School  of  Art, 
being  220.  The  annual  expenses  have  been  1G8Z., 
and  the  pujiils’  fees  already  nearly  cover  this 

amount,  being  155Z. The  prizes  and  medals  at 

the  Brighton  and  Sussex  School  have  been  dis- 
tributed, but  the  usual  aimual  meeting  was  not 
hold  on  this  occasion.  There  are  about  1,-100 
pupils  in  all  connected  with  the  school;  hut,  of 
these,  800  belong  to  the  National  ami  other 
schools  in  Brighton.  Eighty-one  prizes  have  been 
awarded,  besides  nine  medals. 

Lambeth  School  of  Art.— A conversazione 
was  held  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  on 
Saturday  evening,  12th  January,  to  promote  the 
building  fund  of  tbe  Lambeth  School  of  Art.  The 
hand  of  the  1st  Middlesex  Engineer  Volunteers, 
and  the  band  of  the  37  th  Middlesex  (the  Blooms- 
, bury),  played  during  the  evening.  It  was  exceed- 
ingly well  attended,  nearly  3,000  persons  being 
present. 

“Authors  of  the  Age.” — We  are  led  to  men- 
tion that  the  lectures  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  S.  C. 
Hall,  the  accomplished  editor  of  the-lr/  Journal,  of 
the  interest  of  which  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  speak  in  warm  terms,  are  about  to  be  condensed 
into  one  lecture,  aud  delivered  by  Mr.  Hall,  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  Liverpool,  on  Friday,  the  25th 
of  January.  Although  there  were  redundant 
words  in  these  lectures,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a condensation  of  the  whole  into  one  lec- 
ture implies  a decided  concentration  of  interest 
as  well.  It  really  is  startling  to  find  a man 
who  can.  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  and 
ably  too,  of  so  mauy  dead  (yet  living)  worthies, 
from  ILanuah  More  to  Lady  Morgan.  The  more 
enlightened  classes  among  the  people  of  Liverpool 
have  here  a treat  in  store  for  them,  and  after 
enjoying  it,  they  will  he  grateful  to  us  and  all 
who  thus  give  them  timely  notice  of  its  approach. 

Newspaper  Statistics. — From  the  “News- 
paper Press  Directory”  for  1861,  we  extract  the 
following  on  the  present  position  of  the  newspaper 
press  : — “ There  are  now  published  in  the  United 
, Kingdom  1,102  newspapers,  distributed  as  follows; 


£ii;;land  791 

Wales 28 

Scotland  133 

Ireland 132 

British  Isles 13 

Of  these  there  are — 

39  Daily  papers  published  in  England 
8 ditto  Scotland 

12  ditto  Ireland 

2 ditto  British  Isles. 

On  reference  to  preceding  editions  of  this  useful 
Directory,  we  find  the  following  interesting  facta; 
namely,  that  in 

Journals. 

1821  there  were  published  in  the  United  Kingdom  26; 
)S3l  ditto  ditto  29J 

1841  ditto  ditto  471 

1851  ditto  ditto  56: 

but  in  1861  there  arc  now  establislied  and  cir- 
culated 1,102  papers.  The  magazines  now  iu 
course  of  publication, 
reviews,  number  481. 


including  the  quarterly 


Proposed  Monument  to  John  Knox. — Pre- 
liminary steps  have  been  taken  with  the  view  to 
the  erection  of  a monument  to  Knox,  at  Had- 
dington, which  competes  with  Gifibrd  as  his 
birthplace. 

Proposed  Memorial  to  the  late  Lord 
Dalhousib. — It  is  proposed  to  establish  at  Cal- 
cutta a memorial  of  Lord  Dalhousie.  The  memo- 
rial will  take  tho  shape  of  an  Atheincum,  or 
literary  institute.  The  structure  is  to  consist  of 
a central  ball,  for  the  reception  of  statues  and 
busts,  and  suitable  for  public  meetings  and  con- 
certs, with  lecture  and  reading  rooms,  library, 
orchestra,  and  organ,  together  with  miscellaneous 
meeting  and  accommodation  rooms.  The  build- 
ing will  bo  located  on  a plot  of  ground  to  tho 
eastward  of  the  government-house  gardens.  Tho 
designs  are  open  to  architects  both  in  England 
and  India,  aud  the  competition,  in  connection 
with  which  prizes  are  offered,  will  be  ojieu  until 
the  end  of  March. 

The  Mauve  Colours.  — ■ We  have  ere  now 
spoken  of  the  wonderful  variety  of  products 
from  coal  and  coal-tar ; but  it  is  well  to  bo 
reminded  of  the  source  of  some  of  the  beau- 
tiful new  colours,  as  in  the  Dilettante  Hevieie, 
which  thus  speaks  of  them  : — The  great  interest 
that  attaches  to  these  colours  does  not  consist  in 
their  novelty  only,  but  in  tbe  fact  of  their  being 
produced  from  coal ; and  in  their  importance,  tech- 
nically speaking,  as  permanent  and  beautiful  dyes. 
Tbe  production  of  the  Mauve  dye  reposes  upon 
that  of  a very  remarkable  substance  called  Ani- 
line, which  is  found  in  gas-tar,  but  only  in  minute 
quantities.  A host  of  curious  compounds  have 
been  found  in  gas-tar,  and  among  them  Aniline 
which,  in  a pure  state,  appears  as  an  oily  trans 
parent  liquid,  possessing  properties  sucli  as  charac_ 
tei'ize  those  substances  called  “alkaloids,”  such  as 
quinine,  strychnine,  nicotine,  lic.  It  would  x)ro- 
hably  form  a medicine  similar  in  its  effects  to  sul- 
phate of  quinine ; but  at  present  science  has  only 
called  upon  it  to  yield  dies  of  a beauty  never  wit- 
nessed before  its  discovery.  The  great  merit  of 
the  mauve  dye  is  the  beauty  and  permanency  of 
the  tints  which  it  imparts.  Its  power  of  colora- 
tion is  so  great  that  a small  quantity  of  it  gives 
colour  to  a large  number  of  vats.  While  coal 
would  hardly  sell  at  one  farthing  per  pound,  a 
similar  weight  of  Aniline  dye  is  said  to  be  worth 
from  60?.  to  80?.  sterling  ! 

The  Co-operative  Movement. — Rochdale 
appears  to  be  a prominent  leader  in  this  move- 
ment ; which,  if  discreetly  carried  out,  cannot  but 
be  of  great  and  permanent  benefit  to  the  working- 
classes,  so  far  as  cheap  and  good  provisions, 
clothing,  and  other  necessaries  are  concerned ; 
over  and  above  which  the  co-operative  stores 
enable  the  workmen  to  retain  for  themselves  such 
profits  as  shopkeepers  and  other  non-producing 
“middle-men,”  as  they  have  been  called,  usually 
appropriate  to  themselves  out  of  the  hard  earnings 
of  their  working-class  customers.  The  transactions 
at  the  Rochdale  co-operative  store  during  the 
year  ISCO,  as  just  shown  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  copartners,  amounted  to  152,063?.  received  for 
goods  sold,  being  an  increase  of  48,061?.  over 
1859.  The  profits  for  the  year  had  been 
15,906?.  Os.  lid.,  on  a capital  of  37,710?.  9s.,  or 
nearly  33  per  cent.  Another  branch  store  had 
been  opened  withiu  the  last  few  clays  of  the  close 
of  the  year  at  Bluepits.  The  District  Corn  Mill 
Society  showed  at  the  close  of  its  year,  the  22iid 
December  last,  a capital  of  26,618?.  II5.  6d.,  the 
amount  of  business  done  133,125?.,  aud  the  profit 
10,161?.  123.  5d.  Ill  the  butchering  department 
of  the  store  it  appeared  that  2,485  cattle  had  been 
killed,  giving  505,532  lbs.  of  meat.  The  flour  sold 
at  the  store  and  its  branches  had  been  13,162  sacks 
of  280  lbs.  each.  The  extent  to  which  the  store 
had  acted  as  a savings’  bank  was  shown  by  the 
fact  that  3,353?.  3s.  Gfl.  had  been  paid  iu  as 
deposits  by  members,  aud  the  sums  accumidatcd 
for  withdrawal  to  suit  convenience  had  been  on 

the  year  15,813?.  43.  Gd. The  third  quarterly 

report  of  the  Stockport  Industrial  and  Equitable 
Co-operative  Society,  just  published,  shows  how 
rapidly  tho  system  is  gaining  ground  in  this 
borough.  The  committee  announce  that  429  new 
members  have  been  added  during  the  quai-ter 
ending  29th  December,  making  the  progressive 
number  754;  whilst  the  receipts  have  increased 
from  300?.  to  600?.  per  w'eek,  beiug  exactly 
doubled,  with  the  addition  of  1,270?.  6s.  5d.to  the 
paid-up  capital,  making  the  capital  of  the  society 

2,412?.  9s.  4d. The  building  for  the  Winsford 

Co-operative  Store,  at  Warrington,  is  partly 
erected,  and  the  working-men  are  anxiously  look- 
ing forward  for  its  completion. At  \Vigan  and 

at  Portsmouth  the  movement  is  making  satis- 
factory progress. 
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Roofing  the  Royal  Exchange. — It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Committee  on  Gresham 
Adairs  advertised  for  designs  for  roofing  the  Royal 
Exchange,  London,  with  glass.  Thirty-three  de- 
signs have  been  sent  in,  and  it  is  arranged  that 
the  duty  of  selecting  from  among  them  the  three 
most  desirable,  so  as  to  enable  the  committee  to 
award  the  prizes  and  choose  the  one  for  final 
adoption,  shall  be  confided  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
the  Master  of  the  Mercers’  Company,  with  liberty 
to  call  to  their  assistance  Mr.  Tite,  the  architect 
of  the  Exchange,  and  the  architect  of  the  Mercers’ 
Company.  Why  did  not  Mr.  Tite  make  the  de- 
sign himself? 

Swallowing  A Yabd  of  Land! — “Dick,  let’s 
have  a pint  of  beer,”  said  a railway  “ navvie  ” to 
his  mate.  “Nay,  Jack,  I can’t  aftbrd  to  drink  a 
square  yard  of  good  land,  worth  60Z.  lOs.  an 
acre.”  “What’s  that  jTiu’re  saying,  Dick?” 
“ Why,  every  time  yon  spend  threepence  in  beer, 
yon  spend  what  would  bny  a square  yard  of  land. 
Look  here: — \Dick  takes  apiece  of  chalk  out  of 
his  pocket  and  legins  to  make  figures  onhisspiade.'] 
There  are  -ijS-iO  square  yards  in  an  acre  : three- 
pence is  one-fourth  of  a sliilling : divide  4,8‘10 
yards  by  4;  that  gives  1,210  shillings.  Now  di- 
vide that  by  20  (there  being  20s.  to  the  IZ.),  and 
there  you  have  a 60Z.  lOs.,  which  is  the  cost  of  an 
acre  of  good  land,  at  threepence  a square  yard  !” 
— British  Workman. 

Effects  of  tub  Severe  Frost  on  Metals. 
— A wrougbt-iron  lever,  2^  inches  thick,  which 
worked  a signal  at  the  Chatham  station  of  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  railway,  snapped  in 
two  “ like  a tobacco-pipe,”  as  the  siguai-raan 
described  it,  while  in  use  during  the  frost  j and  a 
large  bniss  bell,  at  the  Woolwich  Arsenal,  which 
has  rung  the  labourers  to  and  from  their  work  for 
IGO  years,  was  split  by  its  hammer  about  the  same 
time.  The  breaking  of  axles  and  tires,  and  other 
accidents,  which  have  been  so  fre(|uent  during  tlie 
frost,  arc  also  partly  attributable  to  the  eQ'ect  of 
the  severe  cold  on  the  metals,  and  so  may  the 
running  of  trains  off  the  rails,  from  tightness  of 
fit  as  supposed ; the  metal  of  the  wheels  and  axles 
contracting  under  the  iniluence  of  the  frost. 
Such  accidents  have  beeu  alarmingly  numerous 
of  late.  It  is  to  be  hoped  iron  girders  and  bridges 
run  no  risk  of  similar  disasters.  Copper  would 
not  be  60  liable  to  become  brittle  in  frost  as  iron 
or  steel,  and  could  no  doubt  easily  he  adapted  to 
tires  and  axles,  at  least  as  an  additional  support. 

Indian  Railways. — Wo  have  already  men- 
tioned that  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
aw’arded  a Telford  gold  mcdtil  and  a council  pre- 
mium of  books  to  Mr.  James  J.  Berkley  for  a 
paper  “On  Indian  Railways,  with  a Description 
of  the  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway.”  The 
author  is  chief  engineer  to  the  Great  India  Penin- 
sula Railway  Company,  whose  service  he  entered 
in  the  year  18 19.  The  projects  comprise  the  two 
railway  inclines  up  the  Syhadrccs  or  Ghauts  of 
Western  India.  One  of  these — the  Bhore  Ghaut 
incline — is  rapidly  drawing  towards  completion. 
It  contains  twenty-five  tunnels  through  basaltic 
rock  within  the  short  space  of  thirteen  miles.  Up- 
wards of  32,000  men  arc  employed  upon  it  under 
Messrs.  Adamson  & Clowser,  the  managers  for  the 
contractors,  Messrs.  Tredwell.  To  give  some  con- 
ception of  the  magnitude  of  the  works,  we  may 
mention  that,  in  the  month  of  November,  five  tons 
of  gunpowder  per  diem  were  consumed,  and  that 
work  to  the  amount  of  40,000/.  was  e.xecuted 
within  one  mouth. 

Kilkenny  Arch.eological  Society.  — The 
eleventh  annual  meeting  of  this  Association,  was 
held  on  the  2nd  inst.  Several  new  members  were 
elected,  and  the  report  of  the  committee,  for  the 
year  1860,  announced  the  election  of  fifty-eight 
new  members  since  the  1st  of  January,  1860  j 
making  the  aggregate  of  members  608,  of  whom 
thirty  had  compounded  for  life.  The  committee, 
it  continued,  “ are  glad  to  report  that  much  has 
been  done  during  last  summer  to  remove  obstruc- 
tions which  disfigured  the  noble  architectural  re- 
mains of  .lerpoint  Abbey,  and  secure  their  preser- 
vation. The  wall  which  stretched  across  the  nave 
of  the  abbey  churcii  has  been  removed,  thus 
throwing  open  the  view  from  cast  to  west.  A 
portion  of  ground,  including  the  site  of  the  south 
side  aisle  of  the  nave,  has  been  purchased  from 
squatters,  enabling  the  committee  to  take  down 
the  enclosing  wall  built  when  the  abbey  was  lately 
under  repair,  and  to  remove  it  further  south,  so 
as  to  rescue  from  desecration  the  entire  site  of  the 
abbey  church : about  enough  laud  remains  over 
to  supply,  by  its  annual  reut,  compensation  to  the 
caretaker.  The  thanks  of  the  society  are  due  to 
James  8.  Blake,  esq,,  J.P.,  a member  of  the  com- 
mittee, for  the  judicious  and  careful  manner  in 
which  he  carried  out  these  improvements.” 


Competition  : New  Church,  Isle  of  Man. 
— The  Committee  have  selected  the  design  of 
Mr,  Manning,  of  Mitre-court  Chambers,  Temple, 
London.  27  designs  were  submitted. 

The  Tynemouth  Surteyoeship. — There  were 
forty-three  candidates  for  this  post.  Five  were 
recommended  to  the  council  as  eligible  for  election, 
and  the  decision  was  in  favour  of  Mr.  Robson,  a 
local  candidate.  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Wilson  was 
second,  and  lost  by  two  votes  only. 

The  Lyceum  Theatre. — If  there  were  nothing 
else  at  the  Lyceum,  the  two  great  scenes  in  the 
E.xtravagauza,  “ Chrystahelle,”  would  demand  a 
visit.  The  last  of  the  two,  which  Mr.  Callcott, 
the  inventor  and  painter,  calls  “ The  Vision  of  the 
Rose  : its  fading  at  Eve;  and  the  May  Bloom  of 
the  wild  Briar,"  is  exquisitely  beautiful.  The 
striking  effects  of  colours  and  mechanical  arrange- 
ments alike  do  credit  to  the  inventor. 

Free  Lectures. — A Lecture  on  Science,  Art, 
History,  or  Biography,  every  Tuesday  evening,  at 
Milton  Schools,  Milton-street,  Cripplegatc;  a read- 
ing every  Monday  evening,  at  the  Colonnade  Club 
House,  Clare-raarket;  a lecture  or  oration  on 
Monday  evenings,  at  Surrey  Chapel,  Blackfriars- 
road ; a lecture  every  Friday  evening,  at  the 
Sailors’  Institute,  Mercer-street,  Shad  well;  a con- 
cert or  lecture,  on  Tuesday  evenings,  at  the  School- 
room, Honduras-street,  Old-street;  recitations,  lec- 
tures, and  readings,  every  Thursday  evening,  at  the 
Tabernacle  School-rooms,  Praed-street,  Padding- 
ton; all  these  entertainments  are  Free,  and  com- 
mence a little  after  eight  o’clock  each  evening. 

Centrifugal  Turbine. — A machine  has  been 
invented  by  Mr.  J.  Droctoxce,  hailly  of  Bourges, 
which  consists  of  a turbine,  to  which  a rotating 
valve  is  adapted,  furnished  with  a drum  and 
grooved  disc,  receiving  the  paddles  or  float-boards, 
and  moving  with  them  a fixed  distributor,  a turrei 
or  screw-ring  fixing  it  to  the  boards  of  the  water- 
cbainbcr.  The  circle  of  contact  is  partly  of  leather, 
india-rubber,  or  gutta  pereba,  and  partly  of  seg- 
ments of  oak.  The  lower  end  of  the  hollow  shaft 
on  which  the  turbine  is  fixed,  supported  by  a 
pivot,  is  bored  conically  to  receive  three  bearings, 
and  cylindricnlly  to  receive  a disc.  Tlie  conical- 
sh.aped  part  of  the  fixed  axis  rests  in  a support 
attached  to  the  stonework,  which  is  solidly 
cemented  to  the  centre  of  tho  water-ch.amber. 
There  arc  other  specialities  in  the  arrangements. 

The  New  Corn  Exchange,  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mttnd’s. — The  designs  for  theNew  Corn  E.xchange 
are  hung  up  in  the  Town-hall  for  public  inspec- 
tion. There  are  twenty-one  sets  of  plans,  hut  we 
believe  the  committee,  on  Monday,  reduced  them 
to  a small  number,  and  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
naming,  as  in  our  opinion  most  desirable  in  style, 
those  of  Messrs.  Bacon  & Bell,  Mr.  F.  Boreliam, 
and  Messrs.  Ellis  & Woodward,  of  Loudon;  Mr.  J. 
Daymoud  Ellis,  of  Ipswich  ; and  one  which  is 
subscribed  “luvicta.”  The  form  generally  adopted 
is  a parallelogram,  the  internal  area  varying  from 
9,000  to  10,500  feet,  leaving  the  ground  not 
at  present  available  to  be  dealt  with  hereafter  for 
offices,  rooms  for  exhibition  of  implements,  a hall- 
keeper’s  residence,  or  other  purposes;  and  for 
which  front  elevations  are  shown.  — Suffolk 
Chronicle. 

Fine  Arts  in  Ireland  : Taylor  Prizes  and 
Scholarship.— By  the  will  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Taylor, 
late  of  Dublin,  the  sum  of  2,000/.  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  his  executors  for  the  promotion  of 
art  in  Ireland.  In  pursuance  of  his  design,  a 
perpetual  endowment  has  been  established  for  the 
encouragement  of  art-students,  under  the  mauage- 
ment  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  in  conjunction 
with  the  executors  and  trustees  of  the  will  for 
the  time  being.  For  the  year  1861,  tho  following 
prizes  arc  oft’ered,  to  be  awarded  at  an  exhibition 
to  be  held  on  the  30tli  of  October,  1861,  at  the 
house  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society : — 

1.  For  the  best  picture  in  oil  colours,  the  suliject 

historical  or  familiar  jeio 

2.  For  the  best  landscape  in  oil  colours  lo 

3.  For  the  best  composiiion  in  sculpture lo 

4.  For  the  best  water-colour  drawing  [subject  or 

landscape)  jo 

5.  For  the  best  agricultural  drawing  (elevation 

in  perspective,  with  plans,  of  some  known 
budding,  or  a design) 7 

The  prizes  may  be  increased  or  lowered  in  amount, 
or  may  he  wholly  withheld,  according  to  the  merit 
of  the  works  exhibited.  In  addition,  a student 
manifesting  high  artistic  talent  may  obtain  a 
Taylor  scholarship  of  20/.  or  more,  which  may  be 
held  for  a second  and  third  year,  provided  a work 
of  adequate  merit  he  produced  in  each  year.  All 
works  must  be  delivered  before  two  o’clock  on 
Saturday,  21st  October,  1861,  at  the  house  of  the 
Royal  Dubliu  Society,  Kildore-street,  Dublin, 
where,  in  the  meantime,  further  particulars  may 
be  ascertained. 


Railways. — The  traffic  receipts  on  railways  in 
tho  United  Kingdom  for  the  year  1860  amounted, 
on  10,270  miles,  to  27,576,783/. ; and  for  the  year 
1859,  on  9,880  miles,  to  25,576,117/. ; showing  an 
increase  of  390  miles,  and  of  2,000,666/.  in  the 
receipts,  or  7’8  per  cent. 

Preservation  of  Iron  Pipes.  — A workman 
of  Paris,  it  is  said,  has  just  discovered  a means  of 
preserving  water  and  gas  pipes  from  rust,  by  en- 
veloping them  in  a thick  coating  of  clay.  Tlie 
city  of  Paris  is  said  to  have  granted  the  man  a 
pension  for  life.  Clay  being  so  great  an  absorbent 
of  water,  there  is  something  odd  in  this  discovery, 
which,  besides,  requires  some  little  time  to  esta- 
blish ere  a pension  could  well  bo  eui-ncd. 


TENDERS 

For  executing  the  paving  works  of  the  Whitechapel 
District  for  three  years,  at  their  schedule  prices  : — 

West at  the  schedule  prices. 

Mowlem  & Co 1 1 per  cent,  nndt  r. 

Booth  (Kingsland)*  ....  ,, 

Booth  (Bankside) 1 ,, 

Crook  & Son ,, 

• Accepted. 


School 

and 

Hou.se. 

Fittings 

Childrcti’.sW.C, 

and 

Boundary- walls 

Total. 

£ s. 

£ s. 

.€  s.  d. 

.£  3. 

Eade  

760  0 

93  0 

103  0 0 

9-56  0 

Elsden  

746  0 

75  S 

72  II  0 

893  5 

Orriu 

734  0 

78  0 

67  0 0 

Aldons,  jun.* 

728  10 

76  0 

74  1,5  0 

879  5 

For  a new  warehouse  to  be  erected  at  Leicester,  lor 
Mr.  Joseph  Swaine.  Mr.  Francis  Drake,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied.  After  deducting  for  the  materials  of  old 
buildings ; — 

Chambers  A- Son j£797  0 0 

Osborne,  Brothers 772  0 0 

Hill 77a  0 0 

Shillcock  752  0 u 

Cox 7511  0 (I 

Sketchley 721  0 0 

Neale 685  0 0 

Ashby  (accepted) 655  0 0 


For  building  stables  and  cifTices  for  the  Yorkshire  Coal- 
owners,  at  King’s-cross.  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  1 — 

Holland  & Hanncn ;^7,280  0 0 

Patrick  5.785  0 u 

Langtrec  5,6*7  *'  b 

Langraead 5,5{)0  0 11 

Wilson  5,5*10  0 0 

Greenwood  5, 3110  0 0 

Roberts 5,2 '0  0 0 

For  five  houses  and  shops  at  Chatham,  Kent.  Messrs. 
J.  H.  Andrews  & Sou,  architects,  Rochester 

Sampson  i63,86ii  0 0 

Tilley 3,7.M)  0 0 

Spicer 3,437  0 0 

Naylor 3,2*10  0 u 

Pankhurst 3,256  0 0 

Jennings  (accepted)  3,0U5  lo  0 


For  Brightlingsea  Schools.  Mr.  Charles  Forster  Hay- 
ward, London,  architect: — 


* Accepted  provisionally. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

L'.CE!UL'ANNA'n.’nA:,Oii*."— Weseo  no  reason  to  fpieRtioii  tlis  Lict 
alluiled  to  by  " W.  II.  E.,"  that  lulnerrU  oils  .arc  obtained  in  tlie  stites  of 
laylvimla  and  New  York,  either  on  the  axirface  of  lealer  or  by 
ug  wells.  Tho  sonroo  of  such  oils  in  the  interior  of  the  eartli’s 
. is  probably  the  carboniferous  strata  (vegetable  in  origin,  though 
niioeralized),  whence  they  may  be  slowly  distilled  by  the  b-at  wiiich 
prevails  at  a certain  dei,th,  whether  Aom  superincumbent  pressure 
from  central  sources.  Such  oils  are  got  from  bituminous  sliale  in 
Scotland  l>y  distillation.  Burmese  oil  of  a similar  kind  now  iisesi, 
this  shale  oil,  and  so  are  various  other  fonus  of  mineral  oil,  in 
this  country,  as  a cheap  material  for  lampsi  and  it  U soniethues 
called  iiqaid  gas.  In  America  it  is  uow  also  (coming  into  exteiuire 
se  for  lamps. 

B.W,- J.  G.  N.— Mr.  M.-G.  F.  T.-J.  J.— B.  Q.  H.  (Bay  Tree-  Tavern, 
1.  Swithia’s-iaue).— 0.  W.  (we  are  forced  uniformly  to  decline.  There 
no  good  collection  of  the  sort;  but  Loudon,  K.  Qaod>yin,  and  Hunt's 
books  uwy  bo  looked  to).— J,— Adclaide-road  (the  ststcinent  wiis 
erroneous.  Freezing  comiiiencee  at  tho  top).— J.  11,— Uayiv.ird,  Bro- 
thciw,— N.  3.  E.  W.— G.  B.  B.  a.  (uest  week),—  * » ("  lusUtute ’’ 
letter  was  forwanled  oil  Fridaylast.)— H.B.— Tmklah  Eiilli'i.- F..  W.— 
Itev.  J.  W'.- W.  8,— W.  a.  C.— One  of  tho  Browns,— T.  8.  G.-U.  R.— 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  last  year's  Volume  icill  he  hound  {on  being 
sent  to  the  Office),  for  3.?.  6c/.;  or  Covers  for 
that  purpose  may  he  obtained  at  2s.  6f/.  each 
{broad),  and  2s.  {narrotv). 

It  is  necessary  to  state  lohcther  the  Advertise- 
ments are  or  are  not  to  be  hound  in  the  Volume, 
NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  t^c.,  should  he 
addressed  to  “ The  publisher  of  the  Builder,” 
No.  ],  York-street,  Covent-garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  he  addressed  to  the 
“ Editor,”  and  NOT  to  the  “ Publisher.” 

Post-office  Orders  and  Ilemittances  should  be 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Morris  11.  Coleman. 


Jan.  26,  1861.] 
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The  Condition  of  our  Chief  To^l'ns. 
WoUerhampion. 

N quitting  Birmingham,  after 
a gas-lit  journey  of  fourteen 
miles,  through  a forest  of 
fiery  furnaces,  past  Smethwick 
— made  famous  by  its  manu- 
facture of  the  glass  and  iron 
for  the  crystal  palaces, — with 
unnumbered  stoppages,  when 
we  put  down  and  take  up 
passengers,  whom  we  can  but 
regard  ns  salamanders  in  mor- 
tal guise  ; past  Bilston,  a 
region  that  appears  to  be  like 
Mount  Etna  in  a permanent 
state  of  eruption,  we  arrive 
at  one  of  the  most  plain- 
spoken  railway  stations  in  the 
kingdom,  that  of  Wolver- 
hampton- A handsome,  un- 
mistakeable  railway  station  it 
is,  made  of  the  principal  pro- 
ductions of  the  district,  glass 
and  iron,  with  no  stint  of 
either,  or  of  anything  else, 
substantial  and  satisfactory. 
The  road  out  of  the  station 
into  the  town  is  bounded  by 
a handsome  gateway,  or  four  gateways  in 
one,  surmounted  by  four  semi-circular  heads, 
with  two  clock  turrets  above  them ; the  tout- 
ensemble  forming  a kind  of  triumphal  archway, 
in  apparent  anticipation  of  the  still  greater 
importance  Wolverhampton  is  expected  by  the 
railway  company  to  attain.  Immediately  outside 
this  gateway,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  an  expres- 
sion of  modern  resources  and  foresight,  is  the 
old-fashioned,  three-storied,  many-windowed  fac- 
tory of  the  Messrs.  Chubb,  whose  well-known 
name  is  so  intimately  associated  with  the  com- 
modity for  which  the  town  is  famous.  We  ate  in 
the  bead-quarters  of  locksmiths.  Wolverhampton 
is  especially  engaged  in  smelting  iron,  in  making 
locks,  keys,  gun-locks,  files,  nails,  screws,  hinges, 
japanned  wares,  carpenters’  and  smiths’  tools  of 
every  description,  and  the  unobtrusive  household 
items,  fire-irons ; and  earth  and  sky,  as  well  as 
men  and  women,  appear  absorbed  in  facilitating 
the  operations. 

Wolverhampton  is  seated  on  a hill  more  than 
500  feet  above  sea  level,  in  the  very  centre  of 
England,  and  must  have  been  pleasant  to  behold 
in  bygone  days,  %vhen  Saxon  masons  built  a monas- 
tery, and  upreared  the  sculptured  cross  still 
standing,  spectre-like,  in  the  churchyard;  or,  in 
after  times,  when  the  market-place  was  a square 
of  gabled  houses,  and  the  church  was  unscathed, 
and  the  corn  exchange  existed  not.  But  now  that 
the  geological  formation  of  the  district  has  yielded 
up  its  wealth  of  coal,  iron,  diluvial  sand,  clay, 
and  limestone,  beauty  has  fied,  leaving  but  the 
slightest  tokens  that  she  ever  made  it  her  habita- 
tion. Robed  in  sable,  starred  with  fiery  spangles, 
and  wreathed  in  smoke,  but  little  resemblance 
Ci»n  be  traced  to  the  fair  town  called  Wulfraua 
Hamton,  in  remembrance  of  King  Edgar’s  sister, 
the  foundress  of  the  monastery. 

Ten  years  ago  a report  was  made  of  the  state  of 
Wolverhampton  to  the  General  Board  of  Health, 
by  a superintending  inspector ; and  some  of  the 
evils  be  detailed  have  been  remedied.  The  burial 
grounds  were  then  filled;  an  infiltration  from 
drains,  ditches,  cesspools,  and  grave-yards  was 
vitiating  the  very  inadequate  supply  of  water;  in 
ancient  ditches  and  watercourses,  deposits  accu- 
mulated till  heavy  rains  acted  as  natural  sca- 
vengers : rows  of  houses  existed  with  no  con- 


veniences or  ash-pits  at  all ; open  middens  lay  in 
closed  yards;  slaughter-houses  clustered  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  whei-e  swine  were  reared  upon 
the  offal  boiled  with  Swede  turnips,  which  dif- 
fused an  appetite-destroying  stench,  and  a general 
and  demoralizing  overcrowding  prevailed  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor.  Several  of  these  nuisances 
have  been  eradicated ; but  in  ten  years  the  popu- 
lation of  a rising  town  makes  a great  increase ; 
overlooked  trifles  generate  into  monster  evils; 
and  renewed  vigilance  is  required.  An  extra 
20,000  persons  calls  for  a great  deal  of  extra 
accommodation,  both  in  the  way  of  houses  and 
markets,  as  in  churches  and  burial  grounds, — not 
to  mention  what  we  are  all  beginning  to  think 
essential  to  the  health  of  a community, — a public 
park. 

That  the  population  of  this  borough  has  made 
the  rapid  stride  mentioned,  may  be  best  realized 
by  the  following  figures : — In  1801,  it  stood  at 
12,563;  in  1831,  48,184;  the  census  of  1841 
showed  68,425 ; in  1848,  it  was  estimated  at 
82,000. 

A residence  in  cottages  that  were  small  and  ill- 
contrived  ten  years  ago,  must  be  more  pernicious 
still,  when  a greater  number  of  individuals  have 
to  be  packed  into  them;  and  twenty  or  thirty 
additional  generations  of  pigs  must  impart  a still 
stronger  flavour  to  styes  that  were  already  old 
and  saturated.  Again,  habituated  disregard  does 
not  perceive  where  reform  and  renovations  are 
rendered  needful : in  the  same  manner  that  the 
residents  become  accustomed  to  the  frequent 
sinkings  of  the  earth  over  disused  or  ill-propped 
mines,  and  feel  no  alarm  at  them ; albeit,  the 
extent  of  these  occurrences  has  left  but  few  ver- 
tical chimneys  in  the  district. 

In  the  centre  of  the  market-place  stands  a 
Russian  cannon,  mounted,  and  guarded  with  rail- 
ings;  whence,  we  have  a long  perspective  down 
the  principal  street.  To  the  right  we  see  the 
church,  whither  we  wend  our  way,  after  noting 
that  the  market-place  is  kept  neat  and  orderly, 
and  that  there  arc  a drinking-fountain,  and  a cab- 
stand in  it, — all  evidences  of  the  effort  that  has 
been  made  to  keep  pace  with  modern  progress. 
But  the  limited  size  of  the  space  is  more  in  keep- 
ing with  the  period  of  the  one  remaining  gabled 
tenement, — the  sole  foot-print  of  antiquity, — than 
with  the  multitudinous  increase  of  the  population 
since  its  boundaries  were  laid  down. 

The  church  is  cruciform,  with  a fine  ancient 
Perpendicular  tower.  The  nave,  restored  in  the 
style  of  the  panelled  period  of  Perpendicular,  is 
decorated  with  top-heavy  pinnacles,  which  have 
the  leaden  sky  for  a background, — the  roofs 
being  of  too  low  a pitch  to  be  visible.  The 
chancel  and  north  transept  remain  in  the  church- 
warden Norman  style  of  the  last  half-century.  The 
iron  gates,  tempo  Queen  Anne,  dividing  the 
churchyard  from  the  market-place,  are  well  worthy 
of  preservation;  but  they’ have  been  suflered  to 
decay.  They  are  broken  and  rust-eaten;  which 
trifling  and  occasional  repairs,  and  outlay  of  paint, 
would  have  prevented.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
regret  that  the  north  transept,  the  chancel,  these 
once  handsome  gates,  and  the  general  condition 
of  the  churchyard,  were  not  taken  into  account 
during  the  recent  expenditure.  The  north,  east, 
and  south  sides  of  the  churchyard  are  lined  with 
trees,  which  form  a ple:isant  setting  to  the  Queen 
Anne-ish  houses  close  by;  but  there  is  a public 
thoroughfare  in  the  north-west  portion,  which  has 
resolved,  or,  at  all  events,  is  resolving,  into  a play- 
ground for  the  boys  of  a large  school  and  very 
poor  quarter  adjacent.  The  wall  is  in  course  of 
destruction;  the  inscriptions  on  the  horizontal 
slab  tombs  are  in  process  of  cffacement;  the 
ground  is  trodden  to  a quagmire — riddled  with 
marble-pools;  and  filth  is  strewed  around.  It  is 
superfluous  to  say  that  this  license  should  not  be 
permitted. 

Leaning  over  the  churchyard  wall  at  this  point, 
where  it  is  partially  overthrown,  as  described,  we 
look  into  one  of  the  plague-spots  of  the  town.  It 


is  a quarter  of  very  poor,  ill-conditioued  houses* 
built  on  a gradual  slope  downwards.  At  the 
highest  part  of  it,  or  immediately  under  the 
churchyard  wall,  is  a colony  of  pigs : whence, 
through  the  foundations  of  these  crowded  tene- 
ments, must  percolate  the  overflowing  of  the 
styes.  This  neighbourhood,  so  polluted,  was  pro- 
bably a promenade  in  the  monkish  possession  of 
the  district,  as  it  is  dignified  with  the  name  of 
St.  Peter’s  walk  : and  into  a walk  or  open  space  it 
would  he  highly  desirable  to  restore  it.  Portions 
ai’e  known  by  such  curious  designations  as  Bessy’s- 
foal,  Black  Boy’s-yard,  and  Horse-fair, — 'irrelevant 
contrasts  to  the  stillness  and  decorum  implied  by 
the  association  with  St.  Peter.  However,  it 
matters  not  under  what  name,  preventiblo  inde- 
cency and  accumulated  filth  should  not  be  allowed 
to  have  legal  settlement  anywhere.  Pigs  and 
nuisances  of  every  description  should  be  compelled 
to  obey  the  grand  dictate  of  municipal  police 
regulations  and, — move  on. 

Adjoining  the  west  end  of  the  church  is  the 
comparatively  new  corn  exchange ; in.  its  effect, 
a huge  Noah’s  Ark  with  a glass  bubble  on  the  top 
of  it;  in  its  proportions,  a paiuful  contrast  to  the 
sacred  edifice.  This  shows  us  the  great  import- 
ance of  a well-considered  scheme  in  the  laying 
out  of  public  spaces,  and  grouping  of  public 
buildings.  A corporation  or  company,  about  to 
lay  out  funds,  has,  in  this  respect,  the  power  of 
improving  or  spoiling  the  aspect  of  a town ; 
therefore,  too  much  discretion  cannot  he  used. 
In  the  instance  before  us,  a monster  building  in  a 
nondescript  style  of  architecture,  by  its  close  con- 
tiguity, completely  overwhelms  tho  ellect  of  the 
ancient  cruciform  church.  The  ground  makes  a 
sudden  dip  on  the  site ; and  in  order  to  obtain  a 
level  access  from  the  thoroughfare  in  the  church- 
yard, the  hall  has  been  reared  on  vaults  : thus, 
though  the  blank,  featureless  side  facing  tho 
churchyard  is  on  the  ground  level,  the  entrance 
on  the  opposite  side  is  attained  by  a high  flight 
,of  steps.  This  avtiticially-gaiued  height  contri- 
butes to  the  effect  we  deprecate.  The  building 
is  surmounted  by  a glass  ribbed  dome,  a feature 
that  was  probably  expected  to  produce  a gnind 
effect  in  the  interior,  but  which,  from  acoustic  or 
thermometric  disadvantages,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  neutralize.  The  circular  opening  has 
been  filled  in  with  calico, — a poor  expedient, — 
which  catches  the  drippings  from  the  dome,  and 
forms  a dirty  balloon-like  drop  from  the  centre  of 
the  ceiling.  The  draperies  with  which  the  walls 
arc  decorated,  are,  like  the  interior  geuerallj', 
offensively  tawdry  and  dirty.  A corn  exchange, 
which  in  these  days  is,  by  turns,  as  much  a con- 
cert-room, lecture-room,  and  place  in  which  to 
hold  public  meetings,  should  be  an  example  of 
taste  and  cleanliness. 

A market  building  flanks  this  edifice,  elegantly 
covered  in  with  glass  and  iron,  and  ornamented  with 
a ceniral  fountain.  Here  we  have  a praiseworthy 
attempt  to  meet  the  exigencies  resulting  from  the 
gi-eat  increase  in  the  population,  and  a proper  re- 
gard for  the  convenience  of  both  buyers  and 
sellers.  Until  recently,  this  was  a large  unpro- 
tected area,  where  the  commodities  and  customers 
were  drenched,  sunburnt,  or  frozen,  according  to 
the  weather.  Grouping  with  this  improvement 
is  the  handsome  building  appropriated  to  the 
PoHcc-ofiit’e  and  inspector  of  nuisances ; and  an 
extensive,  good-looking  school-house, — tho  whole 
being  proof  of  a healthy  vitality. 

Farther  on,  in  tho  main  street,  we  pass  tho 
building  devoted  to  a school  of  art.  Wc  have 
indications,  too,  in  distant  spires,  of  additional 
church  accommodation : both  commendable  cllbrts. 
We  then  coine  into  the  fashionable  or  villa 
quarter,  where  tho  houses  are  tasteful  and  unpre- 
tending, built  of  brick,  and  covered  with  the  orna- 
mental tiles  of  the  Staffordshire  district.  Thence 
to  the  cemetery,  which  is  prettily  laid  out,  and 
green  with  its  goodly  stock  of  healthy  shrubs. 

The  cemetery  buildings,  although  recent  erec- 
tions, appear  to  be  disproportioned  to  the  uses 
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rcfiuired  of  them.  The  chapels  are  so  small  that, 
after  the  not  unusual  number  of  twenty  coffins  are 
deposited  in  them,  awaiting  the  last  service,  there 
is  no  room  for  mourners,  who,  consequently,  have 
to  stand  in  the  grounds,  unsheltered  from  the 
weather.  The  great  bulk  of  tbe  population  being 
of  a manufacturing  order,  are  for  tbe  most  part 
associated  in  clnbs,  trade-unions,  and  benefit 
societies,  the  members  of  which  make  it  a point  to 
follow  any  respected  comrade  to  the  grave.  The 
consequent  result  of  the  inefficient  accommodation 
may  be  guessed.  The  scene  outside  the  chapels  on 
a Sunday  afternoon  resembles  a wake. 

On  the  day  we  visited  the  cemetery  a pauper 
procession  defiled,  in  the  fast-falling  rain,  adown 
the  road,  two  miles  and  more  long  from  the  town, 
accompanying  the  remains  of  a fellow-inmate 
of  the  poor-house  to  the  grave.  Ou  arriving  at 
the  cemetery  the  uncovered  coffin  was  deposited 
on  trestles  outside  the  chapel,  where  it  remained, 
with  the  rain  pelting  upon  it,  till  the  service 
began.  The  chai)els  being  perched  on  a platform 
ou  a lull-side,  no  hearse  or  carriage  can  approach 
them ; consequently,  mourners  of  all  grades  must 
alight  at  some  little  distance  and  share  the  chances 
of  tho  weather.  The  graves  in  the  space  allotted 
for  the  poor  arc  dug  30  feet  deep  : as  the  coffins 
accumulate  in  them,  they  are  temporarily  planked 
over;  when  they  will  hold  no  more  they  are 
covered  in.  Another  ill  consequence  of  a burial- 
ground  being  the  property  of  a company  is  seen  in 
the  shape  of  a huge  sand-pit,  whence  a traffic  with 
the  manufactories  is  kept  up.  This  utilitarian 
proceeding,  with  its  contiiuious  succession  of  sand- 
hvden  carts,  not  only  breaks  up  the  ground,  but 
disturbs  tbe  calm  repose  that  should  pervade  a 
city  of  the  dead. 

A public  park,  by  providing  a legitimate  resort 
for  the  industrial  classes  in  fine  weather  and  on 
holidays,  would  lessen  the  concourses  that  now 
disturb  tbe  sadder  visitors  upon  more  mournful 
errands.  There  is  at  present  no  appearance  of 
such  an  acquisition. 

How  comes  it  that  the  dirtiest,  most  “tumble- 
down,”  vermin-haunted  localities  always  shelter  a 
settlement  of  Irish?  How  comes  it  that,  go 
where  you  will,  in  large  towns  or  small,  the 
quarters  of  tbe  lower  Irish  are  but  counterparts 
of  old  St.  Giles’s  ? How  comes  it  that  St.  Patrick 
exerts  so  little  beneficial  infiuence  for  tbe  poor  of 
the  clever,  impulsive,  warm-hearted  children  of 
the  Emerald  Isle?  St.  George  seems  to  be 
always  lighting  his  dragon,  thrusting  his  spear 
over  and  over  again  into  every  vulnerable  part, 
though  it  is  a long  time  before  good  comes  of  it;  but 
St.  Patrick — all  chivalrous  and  devout  as  he  used 
to  be, — appears  to  have  given  over  every  exertion, 
to  have  retired  upon  his  miracle-earned  laurels. 
Here  in  Wolverhampton,  as  everywhere  else,  the 
blackest  shadows  arc  cast  by  the  Irish  quarter — 
Caribbee  Island.  The  narrow,  irregular,  jmper- 
fectly-paved  alleys  aud  courts,  with  their  tattered 
fringes  of  miserable  houses,  arc  known  to  the 
resident  medical  practitioners  as  fearful  well- 
springs  of  fever.  Would  that  St.  Patrick  would 
disentangle  the  meshes  of  this  rotten  network,  and 
Bend  order  and  cleanliness  to  its  swarming  popu- 
lation. Something  short  of  a miracle  would  do  it. 

And  so,  as  the  minute  Pepys  would  say,  to  the 
railway,  and  on,  to  Stafibrd. 


ON  THE  TP.ANSVERSE  STRENGTH  OF 
BRICKS.* 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  subject 
about  ten  years  since,  when  I was  having  some 
J’arm-buildings  erected;  and,  as  these  were  several 
miles  from  either  my  residence  or  the  office  of  tho 
architect,  I thought  it  would  exerciso  a healthy 
infiaence  over  tho  builder  if  we  could  agree  upon 
some  standard  of  quality,  or  means  of  testing  at 
any  time  what  the  bricks  really  were. 

Having  experienced  a like  benefit  in  testing  for 
the  last  thirty  years  tlie  strength  of  pig-iron, 
jmi'chased  for  my  foundry,  I desired  that  thirty 
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bricks  should  be  sent  to  me  as  an  average  sample 
of  tbe  kind  he  proposed  using  : I found  that  the 
average  strength  of  these  bricks  was,  as  far  as  1 
recollect,  about  1,300  lbs.  When  the  bulk  of  the 
bricks  was  delivered,  from  tbo  appearance  not 
being  favourable,  wc  passed  a number  through  the 
machine,  and  found  the  average  strength  was  but 
about  800  lbs. 

This  same  plan  I pm'suc  with  any  bricks  I may 
now  have  to  purchase ; and,  although  the  trans- 
verse strength  may  not  indicate  all  that  it  is 
desirable  to  know  of  the  qualities  of  a brick ; yet, 
if  it  comes  up  to  a good  average  strength,  tbe 
brick  is  either  made  of  good  materials;  or,  ifofbad 
material,  the  burning  has  been  very  good. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  expected  that  every  brick 
will  be  tested ; but,  as  a couple  of  men  with  the 
tcstiug-machino  I use  can  prove  at  least  300  per 
hour,  that  number  would  suffice  to  determine  the 
quality  of  a vast  quantity.  Of  course  I do  not 
mean  that  it  can  be  ascertained  what  is  the  break- 
ing point  of  the  bricks,  but  what  is  the  bearing 
power  up  to  a certain  agreed  standard  of  strength. 

If,  for  instance,  you  wanted  to  test  bricks  at 
Boston,  where  the  mean  strength  is  5,001  li>s.,  it 
might  be  considered  that  1,000  lbs.  was  a fair 
test. 

If  bricks  bad  been  purchased  at  a tested  strength 
in  the  year  260,  at  Uriconium,  about  3,000  lbs. 
might  Lave  been  named;  or,  if  in  London,  in  1860, 
I would  advise  the  hrickroaker  to  limit  his  gua- 
rantee to  360  lbs.,  because,  unfortunately,  some 
have  broken  at  366  lbs. 

The  method  I have  adopted  of  testing  bricks, 
as  we  do  our  girders  and  beams,  has  not,  I think, 
been  usually  adopted  by  others,  the  usual  test 
being  that  of  resistance  to  a crushing  force. 

The  strength  of  an  iron  structure  is  calculated 
from  knowing  that  a bar  of  iron,  3 feet  long  and 
1 inch  square,  will  require  about  750  lbs.  to  break 
it,  and  its  sustaining  power  maybe  taken  at  about 
two-fifths  of  the  same.  If  it  be  known  what  is 
tbe  transverse  strength  of  bricks ; and  if  the 
mortar,  after  it  is  tlioroughly  set,  may  ho  taken  of 
a like  strength  with  the  bricks  (and  in  those  ex- 
periments of  Mr.  Barlow,  on  the  transverse 
strength  of  brick  pillars  tested  horizontally,  the 
fracture  was  not  through  the  joints,  but  tlie  solid 
bricks),  a calculation  may  be  made  as  to  tbe  sus- 
taining power  of  brick  beams  or  lintels,  whether 
built  as  beams  similar  to  tho  one  tested  in  1851, 
at  the  Great  Exhibition,  or  whether  portions  of 
walls  from  which  wood,  lintels,  door,  or  wiudow- 
, frames  havehceir  removed. 

Tho  resistance  to  a crushing  force,  as  contrasted 
with  the  hydraulic  pre.ss,  in  which  it  is  said  that 
bricks  will  resist  from  30  to  100  tons,  tells  you 
that  which  you  hardly  ever  want  to  know;  for  it 
would  require  a ^vall  upwards  of  2,000  feet  high, 
before  you  got  a pressure  of  30  tons  ou  tbe  sur- 
face of  a brick;  but  it  might  be  useful  to  know 
that,  if  in  a 9-inch  wall  you  have  40  inches  in  depth 
over  an  opening  90  inches  wide,  yon  might  dis- 
tribute a weight  of  13  tons  over  the  same,  if  tbe 
bricks  be  of  moderate  strength,  and  the  mortar  as 
strong  as  the  bricks. 

I think  that  a comparison  of  the  transverse 
strength  of  bricks  may  he  made  with  much  more 
certainty  than  their  power  to  resist  a crushing 
force. 

That  proving  machine  is  best  which  subjects  nil 
that  it  tests  to  similar  conditions, — to  similar 
punishment. 

If  it  chanced  that  the  upper  and  lower  surface 
of  bricks  were  as  trxie  as  the  two  planed  surfaces 
of  the  hydraulic  press  crushing  plates,  then  a fair 
comparison  would  be  made;  but  when,  perhaps, 
bricks  have  a concave  lower  face  and  concave 
upper  one,  the  first  effect  of  the  hydraulic  machine 
is  to  break  the  brick  transversely  into  several 
pieces  before  the  crushing  begins. 

Again,  it  is  a more  tedious  operation,  and  re- 
quires rather  a costly  machine,  and  it  would  he 
almost  impossible  to  fix  upon  any  test  strength  by 
which  bricks  should  be  proved  up  to  a limit,  say 
two-thirds  of  that  which  would  crush  them;  for, 
if  the  good  bricks  were  not  quite  true,  they  would 
most  assuredly  break,  while  a very  inferior  qviality 
as  to  strength,  but  having  two  fiat  surfaces,  would 
sustain  the  pressure. 

It  wiU  be  observed,  in  comparing  tbe  strength 
of  the  thin  bricks  and  tiles  (say  all  those  whose 
thickness  does  not  exceed  2k  inches)  with  the 
strength  of  the  thicker  bricks,  that  the  former 
much  exceeds  the  latter ; for  instance,  in  the 
thirty-five  kinds  of  bricks,  the  average  of  the 
strongest  is  2,855  Ihs.,  the  average  of  the  mean 
strength  2,125  Ihs.,  aud  that  of  the  least  strength 
is  1,557  lbs.,  the  thickness  varying  from  3'25  in. 
to  1'7  in.;  while,  from  the  nine  thinner  descrip- 
tions of  bricks,  none  of  them  exceeding  2'25  in. 
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in  thickness,  wc  obtain  4,088  lbs.,  2,954  lbs.,  and 
2,070  lbs.  as  tbe  greatest  mean  and  least 
strengths,  giving  an  excess  of  strength,  over  the 
average  of  the  whole,  of  1,233  lbs.,  829  lbs.,  and 
513  lbs. 

Strength  of  Brichs  under  continuous  Bresswre. 
— Tbe  strength  of  bricks  given  in  the  diagram  is 
the  weight  sustained  before  tbe  last  10  lbs.  are 
added,  such  weight  being  added  at  intervals  of 
half  a minute  or  less;  hut  it  docs  not  give  what 
it  is  very  important  to  know,  for  how  long  a 
brick  would  carry  a weight  without  bre.iking. 

One  of  the  common  Boston  bricks  which  broke 
with  a weight  of  920  lbs.,  sustained  a weight  of 
6901bs.  for  forty-eight  hours.  Of  course  these  ox- 
peiiments  were  made  upon  the  half  brick,  and 
calculated  out  at  the  standard  size  and  bearing. 

One  of  the  bricks,  from  dried  ground  clay  by 
pressure,  sustained  a weight  of  820  lbs.  for  forty- 
eight  hours  (its  original  strength  being  898  lbs.)  : 
weights  were  then  added  up  to  950  lbs,,  when  it 
broke. 

I have  found  in  several  instances  that  the  half 
brick  requires  a greater  weight  to  break  it  than 
when  whole : of  course,  the  difference  in  the  lengths 
of  the  bearing  is  taken  into  account ; indeed,  all 
the  strengths  are  calculated  at  a bearing  of 

7 inches  throughout. 

The  Baltimore  brick,  which  broke  with  850  lbs., 
carried  735  lbs.  for  ten  hours  and  thou  broke. 

In  comparing  weight  with  strength,  I find  that 
the  average  weight  of  twouty-fivc  bricks  from 
different  districts  is  7*85  lbs.,  and  the  strength 
usually  increases  with  the  weight. 

Tho  Tipton  blue,  which  weighs  10  lbs.,  gives  a 
strength  of  6,555  lbs.,  3,975  lbs.,  2,801  lbs. 

The  Boston  weighs  9’88  lbs.,  giving  6,100  lbs., 
5,0641bs.,  4,1261bs.;and  tbeLeeds  weighs  9'071bs., 
giving  4,133  lbs.,  3,198  lbs.,  2,616  lbs. ; while  the 
lightest  London  brick,  weighing  6T91bs.,  gives 
1,496  lbs.,  098  lbs.,  and  366  lbs.,  not  allowing  for 
the  frog. 

The  Calcutta  brick,  weighing  6-8  lbs.,  gives 
2,850  lbs.,  1,411  lbs.,  and  713  lbs. 

The  Dutch  Clinker  is  an  exception,  the  weight 
being  only  0'561bs.,  and  tbe  strength  respectively 
4,006  lbs.,  3,346  lbs.,  and  2,542  lbs. 

Amongst  the  experiments  were  mentioned 
those  on  nine  pieces  of  Roman  tile,  from  Wroxeter 
(“  tlriconium ”),  near  Shrewsbury:  they  were 
fragments  of  the  8-iuch  hypocaust  tiles,  about 

8 inches  by  3'5  inches  b3'  1’8  inch,  and  gave 
4,670  lbs.  for  the  greatest,  3,567  lbs.  for  the  mean, 
and  2,630  lbs.  for  the  least  strength. 

The  tile,  4 inches  by  2‘6  inches  by  1 inch,  used 
in  the  herring-boue  pavements,  carried  3,742  lbs., 
calculated  at  the  standard  size. 

The  colour  of  these  tiles  is  light  red,  and  they 
aro  very  sound  in  the  fracture.  Nearly  all  of 
them  had  tbe  circular  score  marks,  so  common  on 
Roman  work.  Some  of  them  had  the  appeara  ice 
of  having  been  made  of  two  “sheets”  of  clay, 
folded  one  over  the  other  as  if  the  clay  had  been 
prepared  in  lamina?,  of  about  three-fourths  or 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  j the  coating  of 
Sind  sticking  to  the  separate  lamina:  being  some- 
times perceptible  in  tbe  fracture. 

Mr.  Roach  Smith  is  of  opinion  that  the  Roman 
tiles  were  burned  with  wood,  but  neither  be  nor 
Dr.  Collingwood  Bruce  has  ever  met  with  a 
Roman  brickkiln. 

Mr.  Smith  writes  me,  “that  in  all  the  modern 
aud  Mediawal  examples  I have  been  able  to. 
examine,  sand  predominates:  tbe  Romans  worked 
pure  clay  (or  such  that  was  best  adapted  for  tbe 
purpose).  This  would  partly  explain  the  superior 
character  and  greater  durability  of  ancient  bricks.” 

Thej’  were  made  to  last  for  ever  : the  modern 
are  made  to  sell. 

I might  notice  that  the  tiles  in  tho  liypocausts 
at  Wroxeter  are  set  in  clay,  as  recommended  by 
Vitruvius,  clay  being  loss  acted  upon  by  lire  than 
mortar. 

Chimney. — Tbe  furnace  chimney  is  one  wc  have 
bad  working  for  a long  time.  In  the  interior  is 
a fire-brick  lining,  2 feet  7 inches  in  diameter 
inside,  aud  9 inches  thick.  As  this  is  built  quite 
independent  of  the  exterior  casing  of  red  brick, 
a space  being  left  between  tbe  two  of  half  an 
inch,  the  interior  fire-brick  lining  is  at  liberty  to 
expand  without  raising  the  red  brick  which  sur- 
rounds it.  Within  about  3 feet  of  the  top  of  the 
fire-brick  chimney  or  lining  is  attached  a wrought- 
iron  bar,  from  the  end  of  which  is  suspended  .a 
wire  of  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  diameter, 
which  is  attached  to  an  index  placed  about  36  feet 
below.  The  index  I use  is  a light  one,  about 
30  inches  long,  working  upon  a centre  at  one  end, 
and  having  the  lifting  wire  attached  to  it  at  a 
distance  of  3 inches  from  that  centre,  giving  a 
multiplying  power  of  10  to  1 ; so  that,  when  the 
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wire  is  raised  by  the  expansion  of  the  chimney 
only  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  the  index  at  Its  point 
shows  a space  of  one  inch. 

With  this  I give  the  results  of  six  experiments, 
showing  an  elongation  of  1*425,  or  nearly  an  inch 
and  a half. 

I am  aware  of  the  great  heat  of  a furnace 
chimney  for  melting  iron,  compared  to  the  heat 
which  is  ever  obtained  in  house  flues;  but,  since 
the  introduction  of  hot-air  cockles  and  hot-water 
furnaces  (particularly  the  high-pressure),  the  heat 
of  these  flues  is  increased  five-fold  compared  with 
flues  fi-om  open  fire-places : indeed,  I suspect  an 
iron  bar  might  be  heated  to  redness  in  some  of 
these  furnace  flues.* 


GRIJISBY  TOWN  HALL  BUILDINGS,  AND 
CORPORATION  SCHOOLS,  COMPETITION. 

The  corporation  of  this  rising  seaport,  which 
has  quadrupled  its  population  during  the  last 
few  years,  finding  their  old  buildings  unequal  to 
their  present  requirements,  advertised  for  designs, 
and  have  received  nine  sets  of  drawings,  which 
are  now  exhibited  to  the  public  in  the  Town  Hall. 

The  proposed  cost,  as  fixed  by  the  conditions,  is 
-1,500? ; a sum  which,  looking  to  the  largo  amount 
of  accommodation  required,  would  perhaps  sug- 
gest a more  economical  application  of  material 
than  has  been  generally  adopted  by  the  authors 
of  these  designs. 

A trustworthy  correspondent  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing particulars : — 

Messrs.  Allora  & Clayton  send  a rather  massive 
Italian  Gothic  design,  to  be  executed  in  red  and 
white  brick,  with  stone  dressings.  There  is  a 
deep  stone  cornice  with  carved  corbels,  and  an 
open  parapet:  the  chimneys  and  roof  are  con- 
cealed. The  cells  are  separ*ated  by  a yard  from 
police-office  and  residence. 

The  schools  are  to  be  according  to  the  rcquii’c- 
raents  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
and  consist  of  two  school-rooms,  with  porches,  but 
without  class-rooms. 

“Credens.”  — In  this  design  the  town-hall 
is  a rich  and  ornamental  Italian  composition, 
well  drawm  and  coloured.  It  is  to  be  executed 
in  red  and  white  brick,  with  “ a small  quan- 
tity of  stone  for  dressings.”  This  latter  item 
includes  the  entablatures  to  ground  and  first 
floors,  running  round  three  sides  of  the  building, 
and  5 feet  6 inches  and  7 feet  6 inches  hig°h 
respectively;  the  latter  having  a cai-ved  modiilion 
cornice.  Also,  a massive  group  of  emblematical 
figure-sculpture  over  centre  of  front,  eight  stone 
columns  and  pilasters  to  entrance  portico,  and 
twenty-eight  which  have  carved  capitals  between 
the  pedimeuted  ball-windows  on  the  first-floor.  The 
ground-floor  is  of  red  and  white  brick,  in  alternate 
bauds,  w’ith  circular -beaded  windows,  having  pro- 
jecting vouBsolrs  and  heads  upon  the  keystones. 
The  interior  view  of  the  hall  shows  a coved  and 
panelled  ceiling,  with  centre  flowers  in  all  the 
larger  compartments. 

These  buildings  are  designed  in  a bold  and  im- 
sparing  manner:  the  schools  are  of  plain  Gothic 
character.  The  author  “has  no  hesitation”  in 
saying  that  his  design  can  be  carried  out  for  the 
stipulated  sum. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Davies  has  an  Italian  Gothic  design, 
chiefly  in  red  and  white  brick.  Much  use  is  made 
of  columns,  and  caps  are  put  to  piers  between 
windows.  There  arc  open-work  parapets  and  cor- 
belled cornices,  aud  a tower  at  one  end.  On  the 
whole,  this  seems  to  have  been  carefully  designed. 
The  estimates  arc  not  mentioned;  aud,  as  in  the 
case  of  most  of  the  other  designs,  may  not  have 
been  taken  very  closely  into  consideration. 

Messrs.  Bellamy,  Hardy,  & Giles  send  an  Italian 
design  in  red  aud  white  brick.  The  ground-story 
is  rusticated,  and  has  wide  square-headed  win- 
dows. The  hall,  on  first  floor,  has  circular-headed 
windows,  and  a deeply-panelled,  coved,  and  elabo- 
rately ornamented  coiling.  The  chief  perspective 
view  diflers  from  the  other  drawings  in  having  a 
clock  tower  over  the  projecting  entrance-portico. 
They  may  not  intend  to  include  this  in  their 
estimate  of_  4,500?. ; but  the  description  affords 
no  information  on  this  head. 

These  drawings  were  received  on  the  10th  in- 
stant, the  latest  day  fixed  by  the  council  being  the 
29tb  of  December,  and  doubts  have  been  expressed 
as  to  the  propriety  of  their  being  received. 

Mr.  Tho?.  W.  Hoi*n  has  an  Italian  design  con- 
structed of  red  brick,  with  a large  quantity  of 
I’ortland  cement  dressings.  There  is  a largo 
tower  at  one  angle.  The  interior  of  the  hall  has 
.richly-coloured  decorations,  with  much  moulded 
■ornament  in  the  ceiling,  andwall-posts  and  braces 


* To  be  continued. 


carried  upon  corbels.  This  is  the  best  part  of  the 
design.  The  estimate,  wliich  does  not  include 
coloured  decorations  nor  upper  stages  of  tower, 
is  4,7307.;  but,  by ‘'modifying  ” the  ornamenta- 
tion, this  may  be  reduced  to  4,5007. 

‘‘  G.”  exhibits  two  designs : the  first  is  Italian 
Pointed,  in  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings  and 
bands,  aud  Purbeck  or  Devonshire  marble  pillars 
to  the  windows.  Two  dozen  excited  electors  or 
“runners,”  in  furious  combat,  are  being  vainly 
addressed  from  the  top  of  the  entrance  portico. 
No.  2 is  a wUdly-ornamental  Decorated  Gothic 
design,  having  a massive  angle  tower  with  but- 
tressed pinnacles,  which  carry  full-sized  statues  of 
justice,  &c.  As  much  ornament  as  can  possibly  be 
placed  upon  a given  number  of  square  inches  is 
carefully  drawn  on  this  design.  The  authors 
state  that  this  would  probably  cost  a little  more 
than  No.  1,  which  is  estimated  at  4,5007,,  and 
hopes  are  held  out  that  one  of  them  may  be  in- 
duced to  personally  superintend  the  building. 

“Stability”  is  a Gothic  design  in  red  brick, 
with  black  and  other  dressings.  There  is  much 
expensive  construction,  with  little  novelty,  and 
the  decorations  are  not  very  well  applied. 

Messrs.  Rogers  & Marsden  send  a design  of 
ordinary  Italian  character,  to  be  executed  chiefly 
in  red  brick.  Beyond  a small  :rmount  of  free 
ornamental  treatment  about  tho  portico,  little  is 
attempted;  and  the  authors  have  probably  felt' 
bound  down  by  the  fixed  estimate,  as  they  urge  I 
economy  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  comparatively  ! 
plain  design.  | 

" In  God  I trust.” — A very  peculiar  production  j 
of  the  Gothic  class,  without  any  kind  of  propor-  I 
tion  or  arrangement  of  parts.  The  hall  is  entirely  I 
surrounded  by  the  various  offices,  is  covered  by  a ■ 
flat,;  with  louvred  ventilators  along  the  centre,  ! 
and  is  lighted  by  short  wide  pointed  windows,  j 
The  design  is  probably  of  an  experimental  cha- ' 
racter. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  01’  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

A PRACTICAL  KIGUT. 

The  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  Monday  last, 
at  the  house  in  Conduit-street. 

Mr.  G.  Godwin,  V.P.,  presided. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Lewis  (hon.  secretary)  read  a list  of 
donations  presented  to  the  library. 

The  Chairman  said,  that  on  the  p.art  of  the 
council  he  had  to  announce  that  the  discussion 
suggested  by  Mr.  Tite,  M.P.,  on  the  various  pro- 
cesses for  the  preservation  of  stone,  would  he 
taken  on  Monday  next  (the  28th  inst.),  when  ! 
Mr.  Tite  proposed  to  give  a description  of  them  ; [ 
and  gentlemen  concerned  in  the  inventions  would 
be  invited  to  attend  and  take  part  in  the  discussion. 
Ho  could  not  say  that  individually  be  expected  any 
great  results  to  accrue;  but  it  w.as  desirable  the 
Institute  should  kuow  from  time  to  time  what  was 
going  on  in  reference  to  the  matter.  With  regard 
to  the  late  special  meeting  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  question  of  educational  examinations,  it 
was  the  desire  of  the  council  that  a correct  report 
of  what  passed  should  be  made  for  the  professional 
papers  by  the  shorthand  writer  of  the  Institute; 
but  as  yet  they  had  been  unable  to  obtain  it;  and 
that  evening  a letter  had  been  received  from  the 
gentleman  in  question,  stating  that  he  was  suffering 
from  a severe  nervous  attack.  The  council  desired 
this  to  be  known,  as  they  did  not  wish  to  have  it 
supposed  that  they  wanted  to  keep  the  discussion 
secret.  There  was  another  subject  to  which  ho 
was  desirous  to  refer,  namely,  the  inquiries 
which  had  been  made  from  time  to  time  with 
reference  to  tlie  committees  nominated  by  the 
council.  These  committees  (three  in  number) 
were  not  new  creations,  as  they  bad  been  ap- 
pointed long  ago.  It  was  necessary,  however,  as 
lime  elapsed  and  the  circumstances  and  engage- 
ments of  individuals  underwent  a change,  to 
make  some  nominal  alterations.  The  object  of  the 
“ Professional  Practice  ” committee  was  to  investi- 
gate and  decide  upon  doubtful  cases  of  professional 
charges,  and  to  draw  up  rules  and  arrange  pre- 
cedents that  might  be  consulted  from  time  to 
time.  The  committee  had  now  under  consider- 
ation several  cases  sent  to  them ; and,  within 
the  last  few  days,  questions  of  the  kind  bad 
been  submitted  to  them  from  Canada.  The 
committee  was  composed,  as  the  meeting  was 
no  doubt  aware,  of  gentlemen  of  considerable 
professional  experience;  and,  as  their  time  was 
much  occupied  with  their  engagements,  they  were 
unable  to  meet  very  often.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
desirable  to  submit  subjects  of  a trifling  nature; 
but,  where  matters  of  real  importance  were  sub- 
mitted, they  would  take  them  into  consideration. 
The  committee  were  also  taking  steps  to  frame 


what  might  he  called  a code  of  rules  to  meet  diffi- 
cidt  questions,  and  which  might  be  referred  to 
without^  consulting  them,  or  without  a formal 
application.  The  “ Library  Committee  ” were  at 
present  actively  engaged  in  considering  what 
oooks  were  required  for  the  library;  aud  it  was 
theii*  intention  to  furnish  a report  on  the  sub- 
ject. He  hoped  that  the  list  of  books  wanted 
would  be  printed,  as  instances  would  occur  in 
which  members  would  be  glad  to  supply  deficien- 
cies. Should  these  not  be  sufficient,  it  would 
become  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  consider  whe- 
ther they  should  not  bo  purchased  by  a money 
grant  or  otherwise.  WhUe  upon  this  subject  he 
might  say,  that  a wish  had  been  expressed  that 
the  library  should  be  open  every  night  instead  of 
on  certain  evenings  in  the  week  only.  Experience 
showed  that  where  people  had  to  inquire  whether 
any  particular  place  was  open  to-night  or  to- 
morrow  night,  it  generally  turned  out  that  they 
did  not  go  at  all.  If,  however,  it  was  widely 
known  among  the  profession  that  their  library 
would  be  open  every  evening,  aud  if  some  light 
refreshment,  such  as  tea  and  coffee,  could  be  sup- 
plied to  members  at  their  own  charge,  the  rooms 
of  the  Institute  might  become  a pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable rendezvons,  and  lead  members  to  take 
greater  interest  in  tho  society.  The  third  com- 
mittee nominated  by  the  Institute  was  that  “On 
' Construction  aud  Materials.”  This  committee  rc- 
j quired  great  care  in  their  working,  so  ns  not  to 
j commit  the  Institute  to  new  and  untried  proce.sscs. 

! The  Times  and  other  authorities  were  sometimes 
j apt  to  blame  architects  for  not  adopting  novelties, 
j which,  however,  if  they  were  to  use  them  without 
j due  caution  and  full  consideration,  they  would  bo 
I the  very  first  to  assail,  and  would  allege  that  archi- 
1 tects  were  too  fond  of  introducingcrudeor  imperfect 
j innovations.  The  committee  on  construction  and 
materials  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  any  really 
good  suggestions,  or  to  consider  any  new  mate- 
rials or  appliances  that  might  be  brought  under 
their  notice.  Before  concluding  lie  might  also 
be  permitted  to  mention,  that,  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Ferrey,  an  opportunity  would 
be  afforded  to  gentlemen  connected  %vith  the 
profepion  to  inspect  some  cxti*emely  interesting 
remains  of  a Doric  temple  lately  discovered  in 
Thebes  by  Lord  Dnlferin.  These  remains  were 
now  at  tho  bouse  of  the  noble  lord  at  Higbgato 
(Dufferin  Lodge),  and  were  described  by  Lord 
Dufferin  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  ancient  of  the  temples  of  Thebes.  Among 
the  objects  brought  to  England  was  a wooden 
tabic,  which  had  the  name  of  one  of  the  kings  of 
the  old  empire  incised  upon  it.  Witli  regard  to 
the  papers  announced  in  the  circular  to  be  read 
that  evening  by  Mr.  William  Hawkes,  be  regretted 
to  SFiy  that  that  gentleman  was  too  ill  to  be  pre- 
sent. He  biul,  however,  sent  his  papei  s to  their 
indefatigable  secretary,  Mr,  Lewis,  wlio  would 
read  them.  Mr.  Lewis  had  also  obtained  other 
matters  for  their  consideration.  Mr.  Penrose,  their 
honorary  secretary  for  foreign  correspondence, 
would,  no  doubt,  have  undertaken  a portion  of  the 
labour;  but,  as  that  gentleman  was  engaged  with 
the  preparations  for  the  oratorio  at  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  they  were  unfortunately  deprived  of 
bis  services, — a circumstance  which  increased  the 
measure  of  their  obligation  to  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  that,  with  regard  to  the  relies 
of  the  Tjiebau  temple  sent  home  by  Lord  Duf- 
ferin,  the  table  referred  to  by  the  Chairman  was 
3 feet  6 inches  in  length,  and  that  the  top  aud 
legs  were  elaborately  ornamented  in  sunk  work, 
similar  in  manner  to  that  in  which  the  ancient 
Egyptians  carved  upon  granite. 

Mr.  Lewis  then  read  the  substance  of  tw'o 
papers  by  Mr.  Hawkes,  “ On  the  Transverse 
Strength  of  Bricks,”  and  “ On  the  Expansion  of 
Brickwork  in  a Furnace  Chimney ;”  part  of  which 
will  be  found  elsewhere. 

At  the  conclusion, 

Mr.  Lewis  called  attention  to  some  specimens  of 
mosaics  from  Murano  and  Palermo,  which  Mr. 
Penrose  proposed  to  apply  to  the  pendentives  of 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral ; also  to  some 
specimens  of  paper  with  a pressed  pattern  (resem- 
bling leather  work),  by  Messrs.  Scott,  Cutbbert- 
son,  & Co.,  of  Chelsea,  which  was  hung  like  ordi- 
nary paper,  and  then  received  two  coats  of  size  aud 
two  coats  of  paint;  and  to  some  patent  bitumcnized 
pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  gas,  and  drain- 
age, and  which  were  intended  to  be  substituted 
for  those  of  cast-iron.  They  were  made  of  layers 
of  coarse  paper,  and  had  been  successfully  intro- 
duced in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  He  likewise 
brought  under  notice  specimens  of  a new  material 
resembling  marble,  by  Mr.  E.  -J.  Bridcll,  and 
wbicb  admitted  of  elaborate  mouldings  aud  orna- 
mental forms.  The  material  was  manufactured 
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to  reBOmWe  coloured  marblos, 
porphyry,  end  other  Bubstanccs.  The  TOUS 
Ld  mlourB  were  not 
embodied  in  the  substunec.  The  P"’'* 
surface  was  represented  to  be  not  aftected  by 
time  or  climate,  and  the  material  itself  was  as 
strong  and  durable  as  real  morble.  Slabs  m imi- 
tation of  marble,  but  of  much  lose  weight  than 
either  marble  or  slate,  were  manufaetured  from 

three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  ttaf'';  “ “ 
any  size,  shape,  or  thickness,  which  might  be  re- 
quh-od  for  lining  the  walis  of  halls,  ■it”’™'®; 
batli-rooms,  io.  The  Blabs  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  thickness  were  from  2s.  to  38.  per  super- 

^^Thc  Chairman  then  sugf^ested  that  the  discus- 
sion should  be  first  confined  to  the  subject  of 

Mr.  Jennings  observed  that  there  were  some 

points  incidental  to  the  manufacture  of  bricks  not 

referred  to  in  Mr.  Hawkes’s  paper  hut  ivhich  it 
was  desirable  not  to  overlook.  Some  English 
bricks  for  instance,  did  not  answer  because  they 
absorbed  moisture,  causing  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion, which  did  serious  mischief  to  the  building. 
He  had  seen  some  instances  of  the  kmd  in  the 


He  liaci  seen  some  lustuni^co  

neighhourhood  of  Bugby.  Then,  with  regard  to 
hollow  bricks,  the  French  bnek  exhibited  that 


evening  was  capable  of  sustaining  a considerable 
weight;  and  he  believed  that  the  reason  was  to  be 
traced  to  the  improved  burning  which  they  re- 
ceived in  the  kiln.  Ey  that  means  the  perforated 
became  stronger  than  the  solid  brick,  although 
the  former  was  the  lighter  of  the  two.  Another 
question  not  touched  upon  in  the  paper  was  the 
importance  of  having  some  acquaintance  with 
materials,  so  that  when  they  visited  a brickyard 
they  might  be  able  to  judge  of  what  article  the 
clay  was  likely  to  produce.  The  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  clay,  as  a matter  of  course,  af- 
i'ected  materially  the  quality  of  the  brick.  In 
London  bricks  it  was  usual  to  mix  up  a cousi- 
dvrablc  quantity  of  "breeze,”  with  the  brick 
itself.  The  question  of  their  expansion  under  beat 
was  also  one  of  great  importance.  IIc_  would  bo 
glad  to  know  what  description  of  brick  would 
expand  least  when  subjected  to  heat,  and  also 
what  would  be  the  expansion  by  anthracite  coal. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  that,  in  his  experience,^  he  had 
vc]»catedly  seen  work  pulled  down  which  was 
formed  ofhollow  bricks,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
treme hardness  of  the  brick  not  allowing  it  to 
adhere  to  the  mortar.  The  perforatedhrick  would, 
no  doubt,  bear  great  pressure,  bub  if  it  did  not 
make  good  work,  what  was  the  use  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Rickman  said  he  had  witnessed  some  of  the 
experiments  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hawkes.  There 
was  one  point  in  reference  to  the  subject  some- 
what singular,  and  that  was  that,  although 
"breeze”  was  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  London  brick,  yet  the  number  of  bricks  now 
made  from  a cubic  yard  of  clay  was  no  more  than 
that  made  at  the  periodof  the  Great  Fireof  London, 
more  than  two  centuries  ago.  The  abolition  of  the 
duty  made  a considerable  difference  in  the  size  of 
the  bricks.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ibrmmg- 
ham,  prior  to  the  abolition  of  the  duty,  the  brick 
was  'seldom  up  to  3 inches  in  thickness,  but  it 
was  now  Sj-  inches,  and  there  were  13i  inches 
to  the  four  courses.  He  should  he  glad  ^ to 
know  why  it  was  that  the  finer  sort  of  facing 
bricks  threw  out  a green  mould  if  they  were 
not  carefully  protected  from  the  weather  before 
being  used.  He  supposed  there  was  something  in 
the  constitution  of  the  brick  which  maiiitamed  the 
water.  Then  again  with  blue  bricks:  they  ad- 
mitted the  moisture  to  such  an  extent  that,  if  an 
external  wall  were  built  with  them,  it  would  be 
next  to  impossible  to  keep  it  dry  unless  it  were 
made  hollow. 


aue  nuiiuw.  ^ ^ 

Mr.  Barry  said  that  the  blue  bricks  m the 
North  were  very  good,  but  that  they  had  the 
defect  of  non-absorption,  w’hich  _ prevented  the 
mortar  from  adhering.  He  believed  that  the 
damp  which  Mr.  Rickman  complained  of  came 
through  the  joints,  from  the  non-adhesion  of  the 
mortar  to  the  brick.  The  information  conveyed 
inMr.  llawkcs’s  paper  as  to  the  transverse  strength 
of  bricks  was  very  useful,  but  it  failed  to  be  of 
great  practical  utility,  for  it  should  bo  rcmciu- 
bered  that  walls  were  not  made  of  bricks  alone, 
but  of  mortar  or  cement  also.  The  abstract 
strength  of  the  brick  itself  was  therefore  an 
illusory  standard  by  which  to  estimate  the  strength 
of  a wall.  The  resisting  power  of  a brick  to  the 
machine  might  be  easily  ascertained,  but  a similar 
test  could  not  he  applied  to  the  wall,  the  strength 
of  which  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  cement  or 
mortar  used  iu  its  constructiou.  With  respect  to 
bricks  being  actually  crushed  in  a wall,  he  doubted 
whether  any  gentleman  in  the  room  knew  of  a 


case  in  which  brichs  had  been  actually  crashed  by 
rcaaOB  of  the  supermeumhent  weight,  the  only 
case  of  crushed  brickwork  which  had  ever  come 
within  his  own  experience,  was  in  a building 
erected  about  250  years  ago,  on  swampy  p-ound 
and  on  short  piles,  and  planking  apparently  used 
in  order  to  bring  the  surface  to  an  even  line. 

The  piles  were  made  of  difterent  sorts  ol  wooti, 
aud  the  mortar  was  extremely  good;  hut,  m con- 
seciucnce  of  the  metropolitan  drainage,  the  water 
was  drained  olf  from  the  piles,  and  the  air  was 
admitted:  the  piles  then  rotted.  The  budding 
was,  however,  well  bonded;  and,  although  it 
"settled,”  there  was  no  trace  of  it,  so  gradual, 
solid,  and  homogeneous  was  the  subsidence  of  the 
whole  structure.  On  an  inspection  of  the  bricks, 
however  they  were  found  to  be  permeated  by 
cracks  in  all  directions.  Some  years  ago  an  ex- 
periment had  been  made  at  the  Ne  w Houses  of 
Parliaineiit  to  try  the  strength  of  bricks  by  stick, 
ins  them  against  a wall,  and  adding  others  until 
the  projecting  arm  broke.  He  did  not  exactly 
remember  what  the  result  was,  hut  this  he  did 
remember,  that  in  pure  cement  the  joint  broke 
sooner  than  in  cases  where  sand,  clean  and  well 
wrought,  was  introduced.  . 

Mix  Dines  said  that  he  had  made  a great  variety 
of  experiments  with  bricks,  but  he  generally 
found  that  where  defects  existed  m buildings  they 
were  to  he  traced  rather  to  the  mortar  used  than 
to  the  bricks.  The  perforated  brick  was,  no  doubt, 
of  great  strength  : he  had  himself  put  83  tons  on 
a brick  and  could  not  crush  it;  but,  as  the  machine 
could  not  go  further,  he  could  not  test  its  endurance 
further.  If  sand  was  not  used  in  the  construction 
of  bricks,  especially  in  those  formed  of  I.ondon 
clay,  they  would  shrink  very  much.  As  to  expan- 
sion, the  chimney  at  Thames  Bank  showed  | of  an 
inch  of  expansion  in  90  feet,  which  proved  that 
bricks  expanded  and  contracted.  ^ He  did  not  refer 
to  settlements  caused  by  foundations  or  woodwork, 
for  they  were  common  to  almost  all  buildings,  but 
to  the  expansion  of  the  bricks  themselves.  With 
reference  to  glass,  ho  had  tried  experiments  with 
the  ordinary  glass  in  use ; aud  the  conclusion  to 
which  he  arrived  w’as  that  there  was  not  very 
much  differeucein  auyglass,  so  far  as  the  resistance 
to  a blow  was  concerned.  A good  deal  had  been 
s:iid  about  mortar  uot  sticking  to  bricks.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  bricks  ought  to  be  soaked  m water 
before  being  used;  for  cxperiouce  showed  that  the 
mortar  would  uot  adhere  to  the  dry  brick. 

Mr.  C.  II.  Smith  said  it  was  difiicult  to  speak 
of  bricks  without  mortar,  for  one  was  of  no  use 
without  the  other.  lie  attributed  the  fact  of  the 
mortar  uot  sticking  to  perforated  bricks  to  the 
circumstance  that  no  brick  would  stick  to  mortar 
unless  it  were  coated  with  sand.  The  sand  generally 
used  in  hrickmakitig  was  not  used  as  an  improver, 
but  in  order  to  make  the  mortar  adhere  to  the  brick. 
It  bad  long  been  a question  among  builders,  ai'chi- 
tects,  and  cbemists,  as  to  ,the  part  which  sand 
played  in  the  manufacture  of  mortar ; and,  for  his 
part,  be  never  yet  had  been  able  to  get  a satisfac- 
tory answer.  Some  years  ago  he  made  an  experi- 
ment with  a microscope,  and  he  fancied  that  there 
was  an  interpenetration  of  the  sand  by  the  lime. 
With  a view  of  inquiring  fui'ther  into  the  matter, 
be  made  another  experiment  eighteen  years  ago,  on 
a piece  of  flint  similar  to  that  ordinarily  used  for  the 
repair  of  country  roads,  it  having  a polished  sur- 
face. Having  made  mortar  of  good  lime,  and  having 
covered  the  polished  surface  of  the  flint  half  over 
with  the  mortar  or  lime,  and  having  placed  it 
under  a shade,  subject  to  the  influence  of  the 
summer  heat  aud  winter  cold,  but  not  to  the 
action  of  water;  after  the  lapse  of  eleven  years  he 
took  the  flint  to  a meeting  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, and  submitted  it  to  Professor  Faraday  and 
Mr,  Barlow.  A portion  of  the  lime  was  then 
scraped  off;  and,  although  be  was  prepared  to  see 
the  polished  surface  all  gone,  and  a lioneycomb 
surface  substituted,  he  was  much  disappointed ; be- 
cause the  polished  surface  proved  to  be  ns  polished 
as  ever.  He  had  a piece  of  the  flint  at  the  pre- 
sent moment;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
detect  where  the  lime  bad  been  and  where  it  bad 
not.  He  might  be  asked  why  the  lime  had 
attached  at  all  ? but  tbo  answer  was,  that,  if  good 
lime  were  put  between  the  substances,  they  would 
adhere  by  simple  cobesiou ; but,  in  the  case  of  the 
flint,  the  lime  had  not  made  any  sensible  impres- 
sion whatever  on  the  surface.  He  therefore  con- 
tended, that,  unless  a coating  of  sand  were  put  on 
the  brick  there  would  be  no  real  cohesion  between 
that  aud  the  mortar.  He  bad  made,  at  various 
times,  a variety  of  experiments  with  lime,  and  he 
was  of  opinion  that  lime  was  lime  all  the  world 
over : whether  it  was  chalk  lime  or  stone  lime,  it 
was  all  the  same. 

The  Chairman  said  he  could  not  agree  with 


Mr.  Smith  that  lime  was  lime  all  the  world 
over ; for  be  fancied  that  chalk  lime,  Dorking 
lime  and  lias  lime,  for  example,  were,  in  practice, 
quite  different  things.  With  regard  to  the  Dorking 
lias,  it  was  as  much  superior  to  ordinary  chalk 
lime  for  brickwork  as  any  one  thing  could  be  to 
another.  He  was  aware  of  the  experiments  on  the 
strength  of  bricks  that  had  been  referred  to  by 
Mr  Dines,  but  on  the  same  occasions  some  bricks 
had  yielded  to  2i  tons.  He  believed  cases  ot 
crushing  to  be  more  frequent  than  Mr.  Barry 
appeared  to  think.  His  own  impression  was,  that 
a large  proportion  of  the  bricks  used  iii  the 
suburbs  of  London  were  perfectly  disgracelul.  He 
saw  no  reason  why  the  use  of  place  bricks  should 
be  permitted  at  all:  a place  brick  meant  a bad 
brick.  All  bricks  ought  to  be  properly  burned,  and 
all  should  be  capable  of  bearing  a proper  amount  ot 
pressure.  He  hoped  that  the  paper  read  that 
evening  would  have  the  effect  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  brick-makers  to  the  subject,  and  induce 
them  to  improve,  amongst  other  things,  brick- 
making  machines,  which  were  uot  yet  what  they 
should  be.  The  high  price  of  bricks  at  the  present 
moment  was  an  extraordinary  fact ; for,  when  they 
were  trying  to  get  the  duty  off,  he  went,  with 
others,  as  a deputation,  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchciiuer,  and  they  assured  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  that,  if  they  could  but  get  the  duty 
off,  the  price  of  good  bricks  would  come  down 
to  16s.  per  1,000 ; but  the  duty  hud  been  taken 
off,  and  now  good  stocks  were  much  more  expen- 
sive than  when  the  duty  was  on.  With  regard  to 
tbe  absorbency  of  bricks,  and  the  iion-cohesion  ot 
mortar,  it  was,  he  thought,  discreditable  to  us  to 
build  a house  thewalls  of  whicluvouid  contain,  after 
every  shower,  gallons  of  water.  It  was  destructive 
to  health,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  labourers 
dwellings  in  the  country,  and  in  the  dwcRuigs  of 
the  poor.  It  was  discreditable  to  the  science  or 
the  day  that  some  means  were  nob  iakeu  to  make 
bricks  non-absorbent,  and  yet  adhesive.^  H well 
wetted  he  believed  there  wore  fevv  bricks  that 
would  not  adhere.  The  remark  of  Mr.  Smith  u ith 
regard  to  sand  was  no  doubt  correct. 

Mr.  Smith  said,  in  explanation,  that  blue  lias 
lime  was  more  than  lime,  because  it  bad  clay  ami 
iron  in  its  composition.  If  the  clay  and  iron  u ere 
taken  out  of  it,  the  residue  would  be  lime,  just 
like  chalk  lime.  The  Dorking  lime  "’as  also 

strongly  impregnated  with  iron  and  clay,  tlnilk 
lime  was  often  not  properly  burnt. 

Mr  Brandon,  referring  to  the  absorption  ot 
bricks,  said  he  knew  an  instance  in  wliich  a drift 
of  snow  had  lodged  in  tbe  inside  of  a wall  90  feet 
long  by  3 feet  or  d.  feet  Idgh.  The  snow  nearly 
covered  the  wall  at  one  side;  the  other  (next  the 
road),  being  free;  and  the  absorption  of  the  bricks 
was  such  that  it  upset  the  wall.  On  cxammatiou 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  foundations  were  per- 
fectly good.  The  wall  bad  since  been  rebuilt.  _ 

Mr.  Baker  said  he  wished  to  support  the  view 
taken  by  Mr.  Smith;  and  observed  that  the  con- 
tractor engaged  on  the  largo  sewer  at  the  Serpou- 
tinc  had  burnt  up  the  clay  which  he  raised,  and 
had  worked  it  up  with  the  mortar  making 
thereby  a mortar  of  great  strength.  With 
to  the  crushing  power  of  bricks,  an  accident  had 
occurred  at  Victoria-street,  Westminster,  caused 
by  a pier  not  being  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
superincumbent  weight.  . 

The  Chairman  observed,  with  reference  to  the 
bitumenized  pipes  (specimens  of  which  were  exhi- 
bited in  tbe  room),  that  some  experiments  had 
been  made  with  them  at  the  new  Palace  at  West- 
minster. He  also  reminded  tbe  meeting  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  debate  on  the 
paper  duties  last  session,  had  referred  to  tbe  many 
uses  to  which  paper  might  be  applied,  remarking 
that  everything  might  be  constructed  of  it,  from 
houses  downwards.  , , , *1 

Mr.  Woodthorpe  inquired  what  would  be  the 
eftect  of  heat  on  the  pipes. 

Mr.  Alexander  Young  (managing  director  ot  the 
Patent  Bitumenized  Water,  Gas,  and  Drainage 
Pipe  Company)  said  that  the  pipes  had  been  tested 
in  Paris  at  a heat  of  120  degrees,  and  had  stood 
it  very  wcli.  The  pipes  in  the  room  had  beou 
washed  ill  water  at  90  degrees  of  beat,  aud  it 
seemed  to  have  no  effect  whatever  upon  them. 

Mr.  Jennings  inquired  whether  tho  cost  would 
nob  be  a great  objection  to  tbeir  general  use.  The 
papier-mache  trays,  for  instance,  were  very  expen- 
sive, but  hot  water  did  not  appear  to  injure  them. 

Mr.  Young  said  that  the  company  with  which 
he  was  connected  would  be  very  happy  to  snpiily 
them  at  25  per  cent,  less  than  the  price  of  iron. 

Mr.  Bridell  gave  some  information  as  to  the 
"Patent  Marble,”  to  which  we  may  refer  on 
another  occasion. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by 
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THE  BUILDER. 


Mr.  Ban-y,  a vote  of  tlianks  was  passed  to  Mr. 
Hawkes  and  to  Mr.  Lewis,  for  the  pains  tliey  had 
taken  to  bring  together  so  many  objects  of  prac- 
tical utility. 

The  following  gentlemen  were,  on  ballot,  elected 

Fellows  of  the  Institute Mr.  John  George  Knight, 

of  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia;  Mr.  Robert 
Lacon  Sibley,  Associate,  of  Great  Ormond-street; 
Mr.  Fi’ancis  Edwards,  Associate,  of  Hart-street, 
Bloomsbury. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  Institute  would  be  held  on  Monday, 
4th  of  July,  when  a paper  by  Professor  Donaldson, 
on  “ Stamped  Leather,”  would  be  read. 

The  meeting  on  Monday  next  will  be  open  to 
all  udio  hold  cards  of  invitation,  as  usual. 


THE  ARCniTECTURAL  MUSEUM 
LECTURES. 

TfiE  second  lecture  of  the  series  was  delivered 
ou  Wednesday  evening  last,  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall, 
who  took  for  his  subject,  as  announced,  the  various 
modes  of  engraving, — line,  aquatint,  mezzotint, 
stipple,  and  wood-engraving, — and  explained  their 
character  and  differences.  The  mode  of  printing 
was  also  explained,  the  whole  being  practically 
illustrated  with  the  graver,  the  plate,  and  the 
press.  Mr.  Hall  dwelt  emphatically,  as  may  be 
supposed,  on  the  value  of  the  engraver’s  art,  and 
referred  with  strong  commendation  to  the  small 
engravings  which  were  produced  some  years  ago 
for  the  “Annuals.”  The  lecture  was  at  once  in- 
structive and  eloquent. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Godwin,  who  dwelt  on 
the  lecturer’s  long  labours  iu  cognate  fields,  a 
warm  vote  of  thanks  to  him  w'as  passed. 

The  ne.xt  lecture  will  be  given  by  Mr.  John 
Bell,  and  will  have  for  its  siihject  “The  Four 
Sisters;  or.  Some  Notes  on  the  Relationship  of  the 
Fine  Arts.” 


THE  PRESENT  DISTRESS  : THE 
“CASUAL  POOR.” 

The  accounts  which  appear  ou  every  baud  of 
sad  distress  in  the  metropolis  arc  a fearful  verifi- 
cation of  the  wide  extent  of  poverty,  always  exist- 
ing, which,  in  a measure,  is  usually  hidden  from 
the  general  view.  King  Frost,  however,  has 
pinched  and  forced  the  starving  thousands  from 
the  back  slums  and  neglected  places,  to  which  it 
has  been  our  duty  at  times  to  direct  attention. 

At  the  Guildhall,  on  one  day,  not  less  than 
1,U00  persons  rushed  to  the  magistrate  for 
relief.  A large  portion  of  those  were  aged  per- 
sons; there  were  also  labouring  men,  of  strong 
frames,  who  had  hunger  written  ou  their  faces. 
We  chanced  to  see  this  large  and  melancholy  group, 
and  can  speak  of  its  sorrow-giving  aspect.  Of 
those  who  received  small  sums,  more  than  half 
were  over  sixty  years  of  age.  Going  to  the  home 
of  one  of  these,  a woman  of  upwards  of  seventy 
years  of  age,  it  was  found  she  had  no  sleeping- 
place  except  a small  closet  under  a flight  of  stairs. 
There  was  a miserable  bed,  and  the  water  had 
found  its  way  through  the  roof.  This  woman  had  an 
excellent  character,  and  had  reared  a family  of  six 
daughters  and  one  son.  All  the  girls  are  married, 
and  have  been  throughout  life  well  conducted: 
the  son  is  well  employed.  It  appeared  that  the 
old  lady  received  from  time  to  time  small  assist- 
ance from  her  children.  They,  chiefly,  had  large 
families  themselves.  If  this  poor  woman  were  to 
apply  to  the  parish  for  a little  out-door  assistance, 
she  would  he  told  to  go  into  the  workhouse, 
and  then  proceedings  would  be  taken  against  the 
sou  for  a weekly  sum  to  assist  in  her  support. 
And  this  would  be  but  justice. 

The  mother,  however,  who  so  much  suffers, 
does  not  wish  to  distress  the  already-pinched 
family  of  her  son.  Parish  relief  is  not  extended, 
and  she  struggles  on  to  the  end  of  a miserable 
existence.  Such  cases  as  these  demand  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  have  influence  in  connectiou 
with  endowed  almshouses;  and,  more  than  that, 
show  the  want  of  some  change  in  the  system. 

In  the  Thames  district  it  was  estimated,  a week 
ago,  that  there  were  23,000  persons  out  of  employ. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Victoria  Docks,  and 
in  nearly  all  the  metropolitan  districts,  thousands 
are  greatly  distressed.  Besides  the  numbers  who 
flock  to  the  police-offices,  the  crowds  who  come  to 
the  workhouses  are  so  great,  that  a large  police 
force  has  been  necessary  to  keep  back  the  crowd 
struggling  for  a loaf  of  bread.  The  hard  weather 
has  forced  this  terrible  mass  of  poverty  into  view ; 
but,  in  the  best  of  times,  the  extent  of  this  evil 
is  much  greater  than  can  be  appreciated,  except- 
ing by  those  who  have  carefully  looked  into  the 
subject.  As  we  have  before  urged,  the  matter 


should  be  thoroughly  inquired  into,  in  order  to 
learn  the  extent,  to  trace  the  causes  of  so  much 
poverty  in  so  rich  a city,  and  to  discover  some 
means  of  remedy.  There  is  danger  to  the 
State  iu  the  increase  of  large  masses  of  neglected 
poor. 

We  have  at  various  times  explored  some  of 
those  most  forlorn  refuges  for  the  destitute  the 
“casual  wards”  of  the  metropolitan  workhouses, 
and  certainly  never  saw  anything  more  disgraceful 
to  a great  and  civilized  city  than  the  condition  of 
most  of  them.  A few  years  since,  in  some  of 
these  dens,  not  even  a low  wooden  partition  was 
provided  to  separate  one  unfortunate  lodger  from 
another.  It  must  he  stated  that  in  these  places 
the  sexes  were  separated ; but  in  other  respects 
nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  arrangement  of 
the  accommodation  provided  by  many  parishes 
for  the  destitute  poor.  We  have  in  our  mind 
fearful  pictures  of  men,  womeu,  and  children 
lying  at  the  workhouse  doors  at  midnight,  iu  in- 
clement weather ; when,  having  passed  this  human 
barrier,  and  by  the  help  of  the  “ bull’s-eye  ” of  the 
night  watchman,  wehave  with  difficulty  got  through 
the  sleeping  bodies  of  destitute  persons  who  occu- 
pied the  whole  of  the  long  passage,  the  heads  and 
shoulders  raised  against  one  wall,  and  the  knees 
and  feet  pressed  against  the  other.  On  opening 
the  door  leading  to  some  of  these  dormitories, 
the  poisonous  atmosphere  was  almost  sufficient  to 
suffocate  a stranger,  and  prevent  him  from  seeing 
the  close  pack  of  human  beings  who  were  col- 
lected there  ; not  even  straw  waspi’ovided.  Until 
the  light  of  the  watchman  was  thrown  into  the 
place  it  was  in  total  darkness : some  of  the  men 
were  quite  naked,  having  made  a pillow  of  their 
ragged  clothes.  Few  who  have  not  seen  these 
places  would  believe  that  such  things  could  be 
in  our  own  day  in  this  Christian  land;  and  yet 
these  poor  persons  were  thankful  for  the  shameful 
shelter,  and  perhaps  thought  with  pity  of  those 
who  were  lying  at  the  workhouse-gate. 

We  will  not  distress  owv  readers  by  further 
picturing  the  appearance  of  some  of  these  casual 
wards,  in  which  human  beings  are  huddled  toge- 
ther in  the  moat  disgraceful  manner.  The  story 
has  been  already  told.  Some  improvement  has 
been  lately  made,  and  we  hope  that  more  'will  be 
speedily  effected.  It  is  a difficult  question,  wc 
know.  Wc  have  no  wish  to  make  pauperism 
pleasant ; hnt  men  and  women  must  not  perish 
of  cold  and  hunger. 


THE  DWELLINGS  ERECTED  BY  MISS 
BURDETT  COUTTS  IN  BETHNAL  GREEN. 

The  buildings  which  have  been  erected  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Darbishire, 
ai’chitect,  stand  upon  a freehold  site  bounded  by 
Charles-street  and  Crabtree-row,  on  the  south-east 
side  of  Hackney-road.  They  are  undertaken^  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  comfortable  dwellings 
for  the  poorest  of  the  industrious  classes  in  their 
neighbourhood,  at  rents  suited  to  their  means. 
They  contain  dwellings  of  one,  two,  and  three 
rooms,  furnished  with  cooking  apparatus,  cup- 
boards, &c.  Lavatories  and  baths  are  provided  on 
each  floor  : club-rooms,  washhouses,  and  large 
drving-places  occupy  the  topmost  story.  The 
buildings  arc  five  stories  high  : they  are  substan- 
tially built,  of  the  plainest  and  least  expensive 
materials.  The  living-rooms  average  13  feet  by 
10  feet  0 inches:  the  bed-rooms  average  13  feet 
by  8 feet  3 inches  : the  club-rooms  average  34  feet 
by  15  feet;  and  the  washhouses.  32  feet  by  8 feet 
6 inches.  All  the  rooms  arc  8 feet  high,  except 
the  club-rooms,  which  are  11  feet  high. 

The  tenements  are  situated  on  either  side  of  an 
internal  corridor,  divided  in  the  middle  of  its 
length  by  an  open  area,  which  separates  the  rear 
portion  of  the  buildings  into  two  wings.  Each 
wing  contains  an  open  stone  staircase,  which  gives 
access  to  the  corridors,  and  ensures  a constant 
supply  of  fresh  air  to  the  tenements.  Adjoining 
each  staircase  are  two  sculleries ; one  for  the  use 
of  the  men,  the  other  for  the  women.  _ Their 
arrangement  is  the  same,  and  both  contain  two 
latrines,  lavatory,  with  washing  basins,  a bath, 
sink,  waste,  &c.,  and  a plentilul  supply  of  water 
from  cisterns  iu  the  attic.  In  the  centre  of  each 
staircase  a dust-shaft  is  provided,  with  a receiver 
in  each  corridor.  The  shaft  communicates  with 
a large  dust-bin  in  the  basement,  to  which  a sepa- 
rate external  access  is  provided.  A resident 
superintendent  keeps  the  accounts,  aud  acts  as 
general  manager ; and  a porter  attends  to  the 
cleanliness  of  the  staircases,  corridors,  lumps,  &c. 
The  rents,  which  are  paid  in  advance,  are  collected 
every  week;  and  not  more  than  one  vreek’s 
arrears  are  allowed. 

As  Miss  Coutts’s  object  in  undertaking  so  large 
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a work  -was  to  provide  homes  for  the  very  poorest 
of  the  industrious  classest  itwasconsidereddesirahle 
to  fix  the  rents  at  a rate  low  enough  to  ensure  the 
dwellings  being  taken  by  these  classes,  and  yet  suffi- 
ciently high  to  yield  a net  return  of  about  3 per 
cent,  upon  the  cost.  It  is  right  that  this  should  ho 
generally  known,  Experience  proves  that  if  a 
better  class  of  tenant  had  been  admissible,  a much 
higher  per-centage  than  this  could  have  been 
obtained.  The  tenements  which  consist  of  three 
rooms  each  realize  five  and  four  shilliugs  per 
week,  according  to  their  size : those  of  two  rooms 
realize  three  shillings  and  sixpence  per  week;  aud 
those  of  one  room  (occupied  by  widows  and  per- 
sons without  children),  realize  half-a-crown  or  two 
shillings  per  week  according  to  their  size.  With 
these  rents  a net  return  of  3 per  cent,  is  ob- 
tained. 

The  buildings  are  always  full:  there  are  more 
applicants  for  residence  than  can  he  accommo- 
dated. The  tenants  are  most  orderly  iu  their 
conduct,  and  regular  in  their  payments ; aud  the 
general  result  of  this  good  work,  so  far  as  it  has 
proceeded,  may  be  regarded  as  highly  satisfactory. 
Other  buildings  of  the  same  description  are  in 
course  of  erection : when  the  whole  are  com- 
pleted, they  will  accommodate  at  least  175 
families. 


BIRMINGHAM  DIRT  DEFENDED. 

The  tnrth  of  our  recent  observations  on  this 
important  town  of  course  was  questioned.  Aris's 
Gazette  becomes  the  champion  of  the  existing 
state  of  the  roads  and  sewerage  of  Birmingham; 
and,  iu  that  capacity,  represents  it  to  be  an  “im- 
pertinence” to  make  any  remark  upon  their  con- 
dition; though  he  siihsequently  “perfectly  agrees 
with  the  Guilder  on  some  points,  and  “ entirely 
coincides  ” with  us  on  others. 

Our  estimable  contemporary  commences  with  a 
gentle  sneer  at  the  Editor  of  the  Builder — 

“ The  gentleman  in  question,”  he  says,  after  a 
quiet  laugh  at  him,  “ U the  sanitary  reformer  par 
excellence;  and  he  takes  care  not  to  hide  his  light 
under  a bushel.”  We  are  not  offended;— rather 
pleased  than  otherwise;  and  hope  our  little  light, 
such  as  it  is,  may  ultimately  reach  our  friend  of 
the  Gazette.  The  light  is  not  burning  for  our 
own  pleasure,  we  can  assure  him  with  an  earnest 
sincerity : let  him  take  it  from  us  and  carry  it  on, 
instead  of  trying  to  put  it  out. 

The  writer  in  the  Gazette  shows  some  bravery 
when  he  denies  the  trnth  of  our  assertion  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  streets ; but  can  only  meet  it  with 
the  remark  that  the  streets  of  London  are  much 
worse.  If  it  were  correct,  this  would  be  no  reply ; 
but  it  is  ridiculously  untrue.  Dozens  of  letters 
during  the  recent  agitation  for  the  Improvement 
Bill  drew  attention  to  the  miserable  state  of  the 
streets;  and  only  last  week  the  Birmingham 
Journal  writes,  in  an  article  on  their  “ Own 
Poor,” — “ Recent  events  have  shown  that  Bir- 
mingham men  would  almost  prefer  a local  insur- 
rection to  any  attempt  to  purify  their  town,  and 
relieve  it  of  the  seas  of  liquid  mud  which  they 
have  learnt,  through  long  endurance,  to  contem- 
plate with  most  philosophic  apathy.” 

With  regard  to  the  central  open  space  now 
existing  in  the  approach  to  the  railway  station, 
but  which  is  placarded  as  to  let  on  building  leases, 
aud  which  we  urged  the  desirability  of  retaining, 
he  asks  “ where  the  money  isto  come  from  to  rent 
the  land  beside  the  Grammar  School, — the  rent 
demanded  helug  25s.  per  square  yard?”  Aud 
goes  on  to  inquire, — “Is  it  likely  that  a town, 
already  overhurthened  with  rates,  can  afford  to 
improve  the  access  to  a railway  station  at  this 
enormous  cost  ? ” Wc  reply — that  the  additional 
convenience  of  access  given  to  the  stiition  would 
he  but  a secondary  boon  in  comparison  to  the 
sanitary  good  gained;  and  that,  as  the  railway 
company  spared  no  expense  in  bringing  their  line 
into  the  heart  of  the  town,  it  is  probable  that 
they  would  he  as  liberal  in  acceding  to  any  rea- 
sonable proposal  to  rent  this  space,  in^  conjunc- 
tion with  the  municipality ; who,  being  equal 
gainers  by  its  reserve,  should,  in  justice,  bear 
some  part  of  the  charge. 

From  the  superficial  reading  the  reviewer  has 
given  our  ohservatious,  he  has  carried  away  an 
erroneous  impressiou  that  we  compared  Digbeth 
with  the  Old  Inkleys;  and,  consequent  upon  this 
comparison,  doubts  whether  we  ever  visited  either 
of  these  localities.  To  couple  places  does  not  im- 
peratively infer  comparison  it  would  be  as  logi- 
cal to  assume  that  we  compared  the  three  statues 
with  each  other  because  we  associated  them  in  our 
enumeration.  We  would  also  correct  the  expres- 
sion “wholesale  condemnation,”  as  applied  to  our 
remarks  ou  the  general  condition  of  Lirmiiigham ; 
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because  we  took  particular  care,  in  this  instance, 
as  we  do  in  every  other,  to  render  unto  Cicsar  the 
things  which  are  Ctesar’s. 

And  Birmingham  is  a marvellous  place. 


STATE  OF  OUR  POLICE  COURTS ; MARL- 
BOROUlill  STREET. 

From  Regent-street,  that  place  of  busy  and 
gay  resort,  to  a considerable  distance  eastward,  is 
a most  peculiar  metropolitau  district.  Here,  from 
Wardoiir-atreet.Poland-streetjiindBerwick-street, 
branch  out  various  back  slums,  which  have  occa- 
sionally a picturesque  and  antique  aspect.  The 
arrangement  of  these  narrow  courts,  alleys,  and 
labyrinths  is  a very  unsanitary  one;  and,  in  this 
Soho  district,  as  our  readers  know,  cholera  and 
fever  have  been  most  fatal  visitors.  Much  poverty 
and  vice  arc  to  be  met  with  in  the  locality,  and 
numerous  are  the  delinquents  who  find  their  way 
to  the  Marlborough-street  and  Bow-street  police- 
courts.  Wehave  beforcremarked  outhecondition  of 
the  hitter,  and  taken  an  opportunity  of  examining 
the  first-named  wcll^-known  public  establish- 
ment. 

The  great  width  ofMarlborough-street  contrasts 
with  the  numerous  narrow  avenues  through  which 
we  first  pass;  and  the  street  has  cbiefiy  been 
built  ill  the  improved  manner  of  (^ucen  Anne’s 
clays.  No  one  wandering  here,  who  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  circumstance,  would  think 
that  an  important  office  of  justice  was  in  view, 
were  it  not  that  police  sergeants  and  constables 
may  be  seen  entering  and  leaving  one  of  the 
houses,  which  has  (juite  the  same  external  appear- 
ance as  those  adjoining.  On  entering,  it  is  at 
once  seen  that  nothing  can  easily  be  conceived 
worse  adapted  to  its  purpose  than  this  old- 
fashioned  house.  We  know  that  in  the  ordinary 
routine  of  a police-court  numbers  of  people  are 
obliged  to  resort  to  it,  and  at  times  are  det.iined 
for  hours,  on  various  kinds  of  business,  within  its 
precincts.  I'or  this  a spacious  waiting-room  is 
requisite.  There  are  also  offices  needed  for 
the  magistrates’  cUrks,  &c. ; and  the  court,  which 
should  be  accessible  to  the  public : cells  for  pri- 
soners, and  other  apartments,  are  likewise  re- 
quired. 

On  entering  the  Marlborough-street  Court- 
house, we  find  a narrow  passage,  on  one 
side  of  which  is  a small  apartment,  used  as  a 
waiting-room,  and  for  the  transaction  of  various 
matters  of  business.  Across  the  middle  of  the 
passage  is  au  iron  grating,  and  on  one  side  is  a 
staircase  not  more  than  3 feet  in  width.  On 
nearly  reaching  the  first  floor  the  limited  space  is 
still  further  contracted  ; and,  from  the  dark  stair- 
case, u civil  policeman  opens  the  door  of  the  court, 
remarking  to  us  as  wc  go  in,  “This  is  an  awk- 
ivard  place  to  get  unruly  prisoners  up.”  This 
roora_  is  of  very  smalt  dimensions,  not  allowing 
sufficient  breathing  space  for  thirty  persons.  For 
hours  together,  in  particular  cases,  this  space  is 
crammed  with  the  oflicers  of  justice,  witnesses, 
reporters,  and  others.  The  atmosphere  at  such 
times  becomes  most  olTensive.  Next  the  court  is 
the  magistrate’s  private  room,  and,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  dark  staircase,  is  the  clerk’s  office.  This 
is  an  apurtment  of  sufficient  size,  and  is  rather 
elegantly  fitted  in  the  taste  of  the  period  to 
which  we  have  alluded. 

lu  the  fast  days  of  the  Prince  Regent  this 
court  was  well  known  to  many  people  of  fashion 
who,fordruukcimess  and  disorderly  conduct,  were 
frequently  brought  up  to  Marlborough-street. 
Then,  and  until  very  recently,  the  places  of  con- 
fincment  for  prisoners  were  in  tlie  uuderground 
parts  of  the  house ; the  drainage  was  bad,  and 
the  other  unsanitary  conditions  abominable.  On 
inquiring  for  the  cells  now  in  use,  we  were  shown 
through  the  iron  gate  of  the  passage  into  wliat 
bad  been  a spacious  garden  ; noticing,  in  passing, 
another  small  office,  in  which  many  important 
police  matters  are  managed.  At  the ‘further  end 
of  the  garden  is  a substantial  building,  in  every 
way  well  arranged,— with  library  and  other  good 
accommodation  for  the  unmarried  policemen.  Near 
this  are  the  new  cells,  which  are  a vast  improve- 
ment upon  those  at  one  time  justly  complained 
of.  They  are  well  ventilated,  and  heated  when 
necessary  by  a furnace  in  the  arches  below. 
Round  part  of  these  temporary  prisons  arc  strong 
wooden  benches;  and  in  each  is  water-closcb : 
accommodation.  In  tlicse  apartments  several 
persons  are  at  tlio  same  time  confined  : these 
persons  are  of  difierent  grades,  and  some  of 
them  are  innocent;  and  it  might  bo  worth  con- 
sidering whether  the  closet  might  not  with  ad- 
vantage  be  in  some  way  screened : there  is  how- 
ever, need  for  simplicity  in  the  construction  of 


these  unpleasant  London  interiors ; and  no 
projections  or  other  screening  can  be  left  which 
would  afford  the  opportunity  of  committing 
suicide. 

Wc  learn  that  of  the  number  of  cases  brought 
here  a large  portion  are  the  result  of  drunkenuess ; 
and  that,  on  the  whole,  there  have  been  fewer 
persons  cliarged  than  formerly.  I'bis  is,  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  caused  by  the  improved  habits 
of  the  higher  and  better  educated  classes,  who 
would  now  be  deeply  disgraced  by  being  committed 
for  drunkenness  and  other  disorderly  conduct. 
This  was  not  so  in  George  IV.’a  time,  when  noble- 
men, statesmen,  and  men  of  letters,  might  he  often 
picked  up  in  the  gutter,  or  found  engaged  in  riot 
and  mischief.  This  change  has  had  a good  effect 
on  the  industrial  and  lower  classes. 

Remarking  that  the  cells  are  kept  carefully 
clean,  we  take  a look  at  the  back  part  of  the  police- 
court.  Here  its  narrow  and  inconvenient  propor- 
tions are  seen:  the  walls  look  warped,  and  show  need 
of  care.^  In  every  way,  if  we  except  the  new  cells, 
this  police-court  is  altogether  unfit  for  its  ouerous 
purposes  and  extremely  inconvenient;  and,  although 
we  have  looked  at  it  with  some  interest  as  an  ex- 
ample of  former  conditions  of  the  metropolis;  when 
we  think  of  the  improved  state  of  the  Guildhall 
and  of  some  of  our  modern  police-courts,  we  trust 
that  the  Marlborough-street  police-court  will  soon, 
like  the  manners  above  referred  to,  fall  amongst 
the  things  of  the  past. 


LEAD  IN  WATER  SUPPLY, 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Literary 
and  PhiloBOpliical  Society  on  the  8th  inst..  Dr. 
Grace  Calvert  stated  that  he  had  been  engaged 
for  the  last  few  months  in  investigating  the 
action  of  the  Manchester  Water-works  water 
on  various  kinds  of  leaden  pipes,  and  that  he 
was  arriving  at  such  results  as  would  show  the 
necessity  for  serious  consideration  on  the  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  with  respect  to  the 
evils  arising  from  the  introduction  of  the  water 
into  their  dwellings  through  leaden  pipes.  Being 
requested  by  tbe  Chairman  to  give  his  opinion. 
Dr.  Angus  Smith  said  that  be  had  never  found 
any  Manchester  water  which  had  passed  through 
lead  pipes  to  be  entirely  free  from  lead.  At  the 
same  time,  the  quantity  is  practically  equal  to 
nothing : yet  there  is  a great  ^fficulty  in  knowing 
what  is  hurtful ; water  with  as  little  as  one-hun- 
dredth of  a grain  of  oxide  of  lead  per  gallon  was 
said  to  have  produced  lead  paralysis ; whereas  it 
was  considered  generally  not  to  be  hurtful  until 
it  contained  one-fortieth  of  a grain.  We  have 
little  idea  of  the  extreme  susceptibility  of  some 
persons;  and  it  is  better  to  avoid  lead  as  much  as 
possible.  Long  lead  pipes  should  be  avoided,  and 
lead  cisterns  are  extremely  daugerous,  especially 
with  Bolt  waters,  including  Manchester  water. 
Soft  water  dissolves  lead  more  readily  than  many 
hard  waters;  and,  if  the  hardness  be  due  only  to 
the  earthy  carbonates,  tbe  lead  becomes  coated 
instead  of  being  dissolved.  But,  if  the  hardness 
he  due  to  chlorides  or  nitrates,  the  water  dissolves 
lead  much  more  rapidly  than  pure  water.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  pure  water  dissolves  lead 
more  thau  all  impure  waters.  Some  very  pure 
natural  waters  dissolve  lead  simply  because  they 
contain  chlorides,  although  in  small  quantities, 
Some  lead  pipes,  too,  are  easily  affected.  Ho  had 
spent  a long  time  in  obtaining  a suitable  coating 
for  lead  to  protect  the  water  from  its  action,  and 
hud  not  quite  succeeded;  but  he  had  given  his 
results  to  a friend,  who  had  gone  further ; and, 
having  obtained  great  success,  patented  tbe  pro- 
cess. However,  he  was  told  that  no  one  would 
buy  lead  pipes  of  the  kind,  as  they  cost  half 
n crown  per  owt.  more  than  the  orclirnirv 
ones. 

People  complain  of  evils  from  which  they 
refuse  to  escape.  It  is,  however,  better  to  avoid 
lead  than  to  avoid  pure  water  because  of  its 
action  on  load. 


PROPOSAL  FOR  A NEW  STREET  TO  CON- 
TINUE PICCADILLY  TO  THE  STRAND, 
IN  CONNECTION  WITH  A SITE  FOR  THE 
NEW  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

All  persons  that  have  hud  occasioiiully  to  work 
their  way  to  that  nucleus  of  the  world’s  com- 
merce, “ Ihe  Ciirt,"  on  that  trunk -line  of  iugress 
to  the  metropolis  from  the  west,  Piccadilly,  &c., 
itc.,  and  availed  themselves  of  our  more  speedy 
mode  of  street  transit — the  cab — must  have  some 
time  or  other  found  themselves  in  a collision  or  a 
dead-lock,  or  some  “ hair-breadth  ” escape  from 


one  or  other  of  these,  in  the  passage  of  some  of 
the  narrow  and  tortuous  straits  that  occur  on  the 
short  cut  vid  Hemmiug’s-row,  which  “Cabby” 
invariably  takes  in  order  to  effect  a saving  in  dis- 
tance of  some  700  feet,  by  avoiding  the  devious 
route  of  Charing-cross. 

Coventry-street — inadequate  in  width  to  tlic 
vast  traffic  it  is  subject  to— and  immediately  to 
have  some  further  pressure  thrown  on  it,  through 
the  influence  of  the  new  openings  into  Covent- 
garden,  is  constantly  being  choked  up  at  its  na/-- 
roio  next  tbe  Ilaymarket;  tbe  inconvenience  of 
which  corner  has  probably  been  increased  of  late 
by  a new  current  of  cross  traffic  from  the  Hay- 
market,  brought  on  by  tbe  opening  of  the 
Marlborough-gate  passage  of  Sb.  James’s-park: 
anything  more  inconvenient  cannot  be  found  in 
Loudon  than  occurs  on  this  line  in  the  turning  from 
Leicester-square  into  Green-street ; or  again  in 
the  twist  in  getting  from  Green-street  into  Hcm- 
ming’s-row  ? And  the  difficulty  of  the  passage  will 
necessarily  become  aggravated  when  the  new  rail- 
way station — the  common  terminus  of  all  the 
railway  lines  south  of  the  Thames — is  set  up  at 
Ilungerford;  for  the  route  referred  to  is  also  the 
nearer  approach  to  that  pomt  from  the  great 
traffic  lines  of  Regent-street  and  Piccadilly.  The 
Terminus  Company,  in  their  prospectus,  intimate 
that  6,000,000  of  persons  may  be  expected  to  pass 
annually  through  that  portal.  This  gives  upwards 
of  16,000  for  every  day  in  the  year.  How  much 
of  truth  or  bow  much  of  exaggeration  may  be  con- 
tained in  this  statement  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
inquire;  but  bearing  in  mind  that  Huugerford 
will  be  the  chief  point  of  debarcation  and  embarca- 
tion  of  tbe  railway  passengers  between  tbe  north- 
western division  of  the  metropolis,  and  not  only 
the  southern  suburbs,  but  all  the  southern  dis- 
tricts of  England,  it  is  certain  that  a vast  influx 
of  persons  will  be  brought  this  way  by  it,  and 
these  will  principally  pass  the  streets,  to  and  from 
the  terminus,  in  cabs  and  omnibuses.  The  pas- 
sage-way of  ingress  and  egress  of  the  terminus,  it 
is  announced,  will  be  by  way  of  wbat  is  now  Hun- 
gerford-street,  direct  from  the  Strand;  the  open- 
ing there  being  merely  widened  for  the  purpose. 
And  it  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that  wlicn 
this  terminus  comes  into  working,  as  large  an 
amount  of  cab  and  omnibus  traffic  as  was  ever 
concentrated  on  one  spot  Avill  be  accumulated  in 
West  Strand;  and  tbe  street  here  will,  at  parti- 
cular times  of  the  day,  be  rendered  impassable 
by  it. 

Communications  in  reference  to  this  matter 
having  passed  between  tbe  parochial  vestries  of 
St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  and  St.  James’s,  West- 
minster, each  vestry  appointed  a small  committee 
of  their  body  (St.  Martin’s  giving  Messrs.  Rose, 
Barton,  and  Dalton,  with  Mr.  Dangerficld, 
vestry  clerk;  St.  James’s,  Messrs.  Bidgood,  Beal, 
Medwin,  Clarkson,  and  Crane),  to  consider  the 
subject,  with  the  view  to  the  devising  of  some 
means  of  meeting  the  difficulty,  and  to  confer  on 
the  same  with  the  authorities  whose  province  it  Is 
immediately  to  deal  with  such  matters. 

In  the  course  of  the  deliberations  of  this  joint 
committee,  an  abortiv'c  project  of  thirty  years  ago, 
of  which  King  William-street  was  au  instalment 
then  executed,  for  connecting  Piccadilly  with 
J//(I-Strand,  hy  a new  line  of  street  to  pass 
through  Leicester-square,  Ac.,  was  brought  under 
consideration,  as  also  was  the  report  of  a Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  ISdS, 
recommending  the  erection  of  “ an  enlarged  and 
improved  National  Gallery,”  by  exlouding  the 
present  edifice  by  the  addition  of  new  buildings 
in  tbe  rear,  on  ground  to  be  obtained  by  the 
removal  of  St.  Martin’s  Workhouse,  Ac.,  iu  ac- 
cordance with  designs  by  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Barry. 

It  was  now  seen  that,  by  adopting  certain 
modifications  in  tbe  designs  of  those  schemes, — 
amalgamating  the  two  works,  making  each  in 
some  measure  accommodative  to  the  other, — the 
twofold  object  could  be  obtained  : first,  by  having 
a north  frontage  in  a great  leading  thoroughfare, 
and  at  a moderate  cost,  as  will  be  seen  when  com- 
pared with  the  enormous  prices  now  ordinarily  set 
on  central  building  sites;  secondly,  of  opening 
out  a long  line  of  new  street  of  great  general 
utility,  and  especially  calculated  to  alleviate  tlic 
pressure  of  traffic  on  West  Strand;  and  its  forma- 
tion practicable  at  an  outlay  trifling  as  compared 
with  the  expense  attendjiut  on  any  of  the  works 
of  the  kind  of  the  last  thirty  years,  of  no  greater 
public  advautage. 

Immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  present  National 
Gallery,  are  situated  the  Workhouse  of  St.  Martin- 
in-the-Field, — a large  square  block  of  old  build- 
ings, standing  on  au  acre  and  half  a rood  of 
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ground, — and  tlie  Toot  Guards’  Barraoks  occu- 
pying an  area  somewhat  larger.  Both  of  these 
the  design  here  put  forth  contemplates  the  re- 
moval of  by  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
the  National  Gallery.  Together,  these  sites  form 
ail  oblong-shaped  plot,  exactly  corresponding  in 
length  with  the  present  Gallery,  and  in  aver.ige 
width  about  one-third  its  length.  The  Work- 
house  abuts  to  the  north  on  the  street  called  Hem- 
ming’s-row;  the  barracks,  on  another  narrow 
thoroughfare  called  Orange-street.  These  two 
streets  are  in  a direct  line.  The  plan  proposes  to 
widen  these  out  to  form  a portion  of  the  new 
street  by  about  40  feet  taken  from  the  Work- 
house  site,  and  a similar  slice  from  the  barrack 
yard;  the  whole  of  the  houses,  &c.,  on  the  north 
side,  .as  well  as  the  artesian-well  pumping  engine- 
house,  and  the  baths  and  washhouse,  to  remain. 
And  thus,  with  King  William-street  andChandos- 
street,  already  in  existence,  two-thirds  of  the  new 
line  are  completed  without  the  expense  of  dis- 
turbing a single  brick,  or  laying  one.  From  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  barrack  yard,  the  pro- 
posed line  bends  to  a north-westerly  direction, 
taking  the  form  of  a crescent,  driven  through 
Orange-street  Chapel,  and  through  a small  square 
block  of  buildings  that  is  bounded  by  Orange- 
street,  St.  Martin’s-street,  Whitcomb-street,  and 
Spur- street,  immergiug  into  Priuces-street,  at  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  block,  from  whence  200  feet 
of  Princcs-street,  widened  out  on  its  east  side, 
forms  the  continuation  to  the  junction  with 
Coventry -street.  Coventry-streat  is  to  be  widened 
out  to  the  uniform  width  of  70  feet, — an  indis- 
pensable feature  in  the  design, — by  the  houses  on 
its  south  side  being  set  back  20  feet,  the  south- 
east angle  of  the  street  being  given  a circular 
sweep,  gradually  sloping  to  range  with  the  houses 
of  the  west  side  of  Priuces-street,  at  Whitcomb- 
court. 

The  line  may  he  considered  to  commence  on  the 
east,  at  the  point  where  King  William-street 
diverges  from  the  Strand,  and  to  terminate  at 
the  corner  of  the  upper  end  of  the  Haymarket, 
a length  of  about  2,200  feet,  and  as  compared 
with  the  Pall-mall  East  route,  will  effect  a saving 
in  distance  of  about  one  quarter  of  the  whole; 
and  the  line  being  also  of  much  less  steep  gra- 
dients, viz.,  10  feet  only  of  fall  in  an  incline  of 
1,000  feet  run,  the  remainder  of  the  line  being 
a perfect  level ; whilst  the  Haymarket  alone, 
which  is  just  1,000  feet  loug,  gives  a fall  of 
20  feet,  and  the  Regent-street  route  by  Wiiter- 
loo-p!ace,  32  feet.  It  will,  therefore,  necessarily 
become  the  main  trunk  line  of  comiunuicatiori 
between  the  City  and  the  West  {vit!  the  Strand), 
and  act  to  tlie  eft’ect  of  drawing  off  from  West 
Strand,  all  the  western  “ ihrouf/h^’  traffic,  by 
which,  together  with  the  additional  great  con- 
verging line  of  approach  thereto  which  the  new 
street  will  open  out, — the  new  terminus  will  be 
given  much  improved  general  facility  of  access. 
The  latter  a matter  of  no  slight  import,  viewed 
in  reference  to  the  couvenience,  comfort,  and 
safety  of  the  public.  The  accompanying  plan  will 
further  explain  the  scheme. 

As  respects  the  matter  of  “ ways  and  means” 
for  this  work,  it  may  be  observed  that  there  is 
St.  fund  ready  at  Land,  at  once  available,  with 
the  sanction  of  Parliament,  to  the  jinrpose,  thus 
accruing  : New  Coventry -street  and  Cranbourne- 
street  were  formed  by  the  powers  given  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose  in  1811.  In 
1850  another  Act  was  passed  (13th  & 14th  Vic. 
c.  103),  empowering  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners 
of  Works,  SiC.  to  complete  improved  ajjproaches 
to  Coveut-garden,  and  authorizing  the  appro- 
priation to  that  purpose  of  all  the  residue  or 
surplus  of  the  “ London-hridge  Approaches  Fund  f 
that  icould  remain  after  all  the  liabilities  to 
lohich  that  fund  had  been  made  chargeable  were 
cleared  off,  inclusive  of  the  whole  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  various  dues  payable  to  that  fund  up  to 
the  period  set  down  for  the  abolition  of  the  im- 
posts, viz,,  July  5,  1862. 

The  Commissioners,  however,  did  not  carry*  out 
this  work ; but  by  virtue  of  a further  Act,  passed 
in  1857  (20  & 21  Vic.,  c.  115),  for  transferring 
the  power  to  execute  this  Act  of  1850  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the  new  street  con- 
tinuing Cranbourne-street  to  a junction  with 
King-street,  Covent-garden,  is  now  being  cut.  In 
consequence  of  the  vast  progressive  increase  in 
the  London  consumption  of  coal,  the  dues  on 
which  constitute  the  chief  source  of  the  revenue, 
the  “residue  or  surplus”  on  this  “ London-hridge 
Approaches  Fund”  will,  at  the  period  of  its  ex- 
piration, be  much  greater  than  was  anticipated  in 
1850,  when  the  Covent-garden  Approach  Act  was 
obtained.  It  is  ascertained  that,  after  all  the 
■ claims  of  the  fund  have  been  satisfied,  there  will 


remain  a surplus  of  about  200,OOOZ.  (ride  published 
letter  of  the  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board)  specially  applicable,  according  to  the  Act 
of  13  & 14  Vic.,  c.  103, — which  still  remains  in 
force, — to  farther  improvements  in  this  quarter. 
Coventry-street  is  a main  approach  to  Covent- 
garden,  clearly  as  much  entitled  to  be  regarded 
such,  as  was  Moorgate-street  and  others  as  ap- 
proaches to  Loudon-bridge,  under  which  category 
they  were  executed;  and  the  making  of  this 
thoroughfare  (Coventry-street)  more  commodious 
by  widening  it  out  (perhaps  the  more  costly  half 
of  the  work  of  the  present  proposal)  would  cer- 
tainly appear  a legitimate  application  of  this 
fund. 

As  respects  the  other  division  of  the  scheme,  the 
proposition  stands  thus.  It  places  in  the  bands  of 
the  Government  about  three  acres  of  cleared  build- 
ing ground  for  the  erection  of  a National  Gallery 
at  a cost  not  exceeding  75,000?.,  i.e.  55,000?.  for  the 
purchase  of  the  workhouse  and  schools,  and  20,000?. 
the  cost  of  providing  accommodation  elsewhere  for 
the  battalion  of  Guards  now  located  there ; for 
instance,  the  probable  expense  of  adding  to  the  bar- 
rack buildings  in  Birdcage-walk  an  eastern  receding 
wing  corresponding  to  the  wing  recently  erected 
at  the  western  end  of  that  pile,  or,  at  a 
cost  perhaps  somewhat  lower,  extending  the 
barrack  works  just  commenced  on  the  vacant 
Crown  lands  at  Chelsea,  thus  offering  a National 
Gallery  site  of  uuparalleled  eligibility ; for  that  on 
the  one  hand  it  engages  the  present  building  to 
form  part  of  the  greater  structure,  and  provides 
space  at  the  back  for  its  symmetrical  enlargement 
into  an  edifice  of  noble  proportions  on  the  quad- 
rangular plan ; and  on  the  other,  that  it  fulfils  the 
primaryrequisitesofsituationofBUchan  institution, 
viz,  general  accessibility  and  nearness  to  the  great 
thoroughfares  and  centres  of  business  : and,  again, 
that  it  offers  an  extraordinary  opportunity  for 
production  of  a great  architectural  effect  in  a 
facade  550  feet  long  on  a principal  street;  a posi- 
tion where  an  edifice  erected  worthy  of  the  age, 
the  country,  and  its  own  destination,  would 
form  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the 
metropolis. 

The  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  1856,  re- 
jecting the  proposition  of  the  then  Government, — a 
proposition  emanating  out  of  the  recommendation 
of  the  select  committee  of  1853, — to  remove  the 
National  Gallery  to  South  Kensington,  coupled 
with  the  effect  of  the  report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, which  sat  in  1857,  on  the  same  subject, 
recommending  that  the  Gallery  remain  where  it 
is, — would  seem  to  have  fiually  settled  the  matter 
of  site  at  least,  and  justified  the  Committee  in  as- 
suming that,  sooner  or  later,  an  extension  of  the 
presentcdificemustbemade;  and,nponthat  assump- 
tion, the  scheme  here  proposed  is  based.  Theappli- 
cabilityofthe  scheme, however,  being  dependent, in 
the  first  instance,  ontheGovermnent  proceedings  in 
respect  to  the  National  Gallery  question,  the  Com- 
mittee sought  (and  obtained  in  July  last)  an  inter- 
view with  the  Honourable  W.  F.  Cowper,  first  Com- 
missioner of  Works,  before  whom  they  laid  the 
plans,  and  put  forth  every  point  the  mutter  em- 
braced. The  hon.  gentlemen  at  once  expressed 
concurrence  in  the  views  of  the  Committee  as  to 
the  eligibility  of  the  scheme  generally,  but  at  the 
same  time  intimated  that  there  was  no  probability 
of  any  immediate  grant  of  Parliament  for  the 
purchase  of  a site  for  the  National  Gallery. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  the  Committee, 
referring  to  the  abortive  Government  project  of 
1848,  for  extending  the  existing  edifice  by  build- 
ing on  the  site  of  St.  Martin’s  Workhouse,  urged 
that  they  had  reason  for  stating  that  that  project 
was  abandoned  by  the  then  Government,  mainly 
because  of  the  difficulty  the  buying  up  of  the 
workhouse  presented;  the  geneml  conviction  at 
that  time  being,  that  the  taking  of  the  workhouse 
involved  the  necessity  of  auotber  house  for  the 
poor  being  provided  within  the  parish,-— amatter, 
considering  the  dense  masses  of  buildings  with 
which  every  quarter  of  the  parish  was  covered,  of 
enormous  cost ; but  since  that  period  the  removal 
out  of  the  parish  of  workhouses  had  been  found 
perfectly  practicable,  several  of  the  great  central 
metropolitan  parishes  Laving  already  adopted  the 
principle  ; for  instance, — St.  George’s,  Hanover- 
square;  St,  Margaret’s  and  St.  John’s,  Westmin- 
ster; the  four  City  of  London  Unions,  Ac.,  Ac. 
And  the  parish  of  St.  Martin-hi-the-Fields,  ob- 
jecting in  1848  to  any  interference  with  the  work- 
house,  would  now  not  be  unwilling  parties  to 
negotiation  on  the  subject,  providing  they  saw  the 
way  to  a house  being  provided  for  their  poor, 
situated  within  reasonable  distance,  and  the  pre- 
sent and  future  ratepayers  equitably  indemnified 
for  the  small  necessarily-increased  liabilities  the 
step  would  entail.  And  if  the  Hon.  Commissioner 


would,  in  giving  the  matter  his  consideration,  keep 
his  eye  on  the  sum  of  55,000?.  as  the  purchase- 
money  for  the  workhouse  block  of  buildings,  he 
would  fiud  himself  not  far  out  when  the  purchase 
had  to  be  completed. 

This  revelation,  by  showing  facility  where  pre- 
viously apparent  insurmountable  difficulty  ob- 
tained, as  well  as  something  of  an  authoritative 
approximate  estimate  of  cost,  seemed  to  have  the 
effect  of  throwing  a new  light  on  the  subject,  the 
Government  having  evidently  been  contemplating 
a far  larger  expenditure  as  necessary  to  the  pro- 
viding a site  for  a new  building. 

Since  that  interview  with  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner, other  circumstances  have  transpired  which 
have  tended  to  arouse  Government  action  in  the 
matter.  First,  the  fix  at  which  things  at  the 
Gallery  are  found  to  have  arrived — a fix  it  is  plain 
that  must  necessaiily  carry  with  it  the  lamentable 
consequence  of  the  accumulative  progress  of  the 
institution  brought  to  a stand,  at  least  so  far  as 
relates  to  that,  its  most  prolific  source  of  supply, 
viz.,  gifts  aud  bequests : for  who  would  present 
or  bequeath  pictures  to  the  nation  with  uncer- 
tainty existing  as  to  the  period  of  their  meeting 
exhibition  P The  fact  having  become  sufficiently 
public  of  every  foot  of  hanging  space  throughout 
the  occupancy  being  taken  up,  as  also  every  con- 
trivance for  temporarily  ekeing  out  the  means  of 
exhibition  exhausted,  leaving  it  an  impossibility 
that  even  a single  picture  more  could  he  received ; 
and  this  notwithstanding  that  more  than  half  the 
collection,  for  want  of  accommodation  in  the  main 
building,  is  inconveniently  located  three  miles  oft, 
— the  latter  arrangement,  by  the  way,  as  respects 
the  greater  portion  of  the  works  so  excluded,  being 
clearly  a violation  of  the  conditions  of  their  posses- 
sion. And,  secondly,  the  tenour  of  the  debate 
which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the 
close  of  the  last  session,  incidental  to  the  vote  of 
the  National  Gallery  item  in  the  Civil  Service 
Estimates,  showing  it  pretty  manifest  that  a 
general  feeling  prevailed  in  that  quarter  that  the 
time  had  arrived  when  the  providing  a suitable 
building  for  the  national  institution  could  be  no 
longer  deferred.  And  the  result — as  there  is  now 
reason  to  know — is,  that  the  question  of  the 
National  Gallery  will  largely  engage  Government 
attention  during  the  present  recess,  and  that  a 
measure,  comprising  the  essential  preliminaries  to 
the  erection  of  a great  edifice  at  Charing-evoss, 
will  be  prepared  for  laying  before  Parliament  in 
the  forthcoming  session. 

It  will  have  been  very  generally  observed  that 
extensive  alterations  in  the  interior  arrange- 
ments of  the  edifice  are  now  in  progress  at 
the  National  Gallery,  on  account  of  which  it  has 
been  closed  for  the  last  two  or  throe  months,  and 
will  probably  not  be  re-opened  to  the  public  before 
May  or  June  next.  This  work — for  the  expense 
of  which  the  sum  of  11,000?.  was  voted  in  the 
last  Civil  Service  Estimates, — consists  in  the  car- 
rying into  execution  a plau  projected  by  Mr. 
Pennethorne  more  than  ten  years  ago  (see  Report 
of  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
1850,  p.  2),  for  utilizing  the  lost  space  contained 
in  the  entrance-hall,  a vast  apartment  open  to 
the  main  roof  occupying  the  whole  central 
division  of  the  edifice,  by  bridging  over  that  apart- 
ment, on  a level  with  the  Gallery  iluor,  connecting 
the  exhibition-rooms  of  the  Rojal  Academy  with 
those  of  the  National  Gallery,  on  one  continuous 
flat, — thus  converting  that  which  heretofore  was 
mere  vacancy,  into  a grand  top-lighted  picture- 
hanging  room  above,  en  suite,  for  the  use  of  the 
National  Gallery,  and  a spacious  well-lighted 
sculpture  exhibition-room  .for  tlio  Royal  Academy 
below.  The  work  also  includes  a further  econo- 
mizing of  space,  by  throwing  the  two  small  first 
rooms,  formerly  known  as  the  Hogarth-room,  on 
the  right,  and  the  Lawrence-roum,  on  the  left, 
into  one,  including  therein  the  space  occupied  by 
the  great  staircase  which  passed  up  between  them, 
removing  the  staircase  into  the  angle  formed  by 
the  outer  frontwall  aud  the  massive  tower  that  car- 
ries  the  great  dome,  with  a duplicate  arrangement, 
less  the  great  room,  carried  out  on  the  Royal 
Academy  side.  It  is  thought  by  many  persons, 
that  the  intent  of  these  works  is  to  enable  the 
Government,  by  thus  giving  considerably  increased 
accommodation  to  the  Gallery,  to  postpone  for  a 
time  the  consideration  of  the  greater  question  of 
the  providing  of  the  new  edifice.  Such  inference] 
however,  it  is  asserted,  is  not  correct.  The  works 
in  question  are  merely  an  expedient  by  theGovern- 
ment  to  temporarily  relieve  the  difficulties  at  which 
the  management  of  the  Gallery  has  arrived,  and 
enable  the  institution  to  carry  on  (in  its  existing 
dismembered  character,  nevertheless)  for  the  few 
years  that  must  yet  necessarily  elapse  before  a 
new  edifice  can  be  ready  for  occupatiou. 
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HEREFOKD  CLOCK-TOWER. 

The  view  here  given  is  from  ilie  design  chosen 
in  the  recent  competition,  under  the  motto,  “I 
make  Aim  for  the  Mark,”  which  is  by  Mr.  C.  II. 
Edwards,  architect,  of  Brunswick-square,  London. 
The  tower  is  to  be  ei’ccted  upon,  and  to  comme- 
morate, the  site  of  the  Old  Townhall,  in  the  centre 
of  the  High-square  of  Hereford.  In  three  of  the 
angles,  and  between  the  buttresses,  are  placed 
drinking-fountains  j whilst  the  fourth  angle  con- 
tains a turret,  and  forms  an  entrance  to  the 
qlock-chamber,  and  thence  to  the  balcony,  from 
which  a fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country  will 
he  obtained.  The  work  will  be  commenced  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  architect,  by  Messrs.  Pickard  & Co.,  of  London. 

This  erection  will  chiefly  be  built  of  stone  j the 
steps  ascending  to  the  ob.servatory  will  be  of  iron, 
supplied  by  the  Butterley  Iron  Company,  and 
will  be  built  into  the  walls.  The  exterior  will 
embrace  much  carving  in  stone,  composed  of  sub- 
jects in  imitation  of  natural  foliage.  A structure 
of  this  description,  110  feet  high,  must  form  a 
striking  feature  in  the  view  of  Hereford,  from 
many  points  in  the  vicinity. 

Wo  do  not  cease,  however,  to  regret  the  in- 
tended unwise  destruction  of  the  old  Townhall.* 


THE  AUCHITECTUllAL  EXHIBITION. 

We  would  remind  the  profession  generally  that 
drawings  for  the  approaching  Architectural  Exhibi- 
tion will  have  to  be  delivered  at  the  galleries  in 
Conduit-street  on  the  18th  of  March,  and  urge  that 
each  architect  who  recognizes  the  advantage  of 
such  an  exhibition  should  this  year,  while  there  is 
plenty  of  time  before  him,  resolve  on  sending  per- 
spectives or  elevations  (even  if  only  tracings,  so 
that  they  be  mounted  and  with  gold  heads 
round  them)  of  the  best  works  which  he  has  exe- 
cuted during  the  past  year.  Up  to  this  time  the 
Exhibition  has  not  aftbrded  a fair  view  of  what  is 
doing ; but  we  hope  that,  by  giving  this  timely 
, notice,  we  shall,  when  we  review  the  collection,  find 
. very  few  architects  whose  works  are  not  on  the 
walls.  It  is  expected  that  a good  card  of  lectures 
will  be  arranged  for. 


DISCUSSION  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
EXAMINATION  QUESTION. 

EOYAi  INSTITUTE  OF  nUITISU  AUCHITECXS. 

At  a meeting  held  January’  14tl),  the  results 
)iof  which  we  recorded  in  our  last  number, — 
ilMr.  M.  D.  Wyatt,  V.P.,  in  the  chair, — the  bon. 
lesecretary,  Mr.  T.  H.  Lewis,  read  the  replies  which 
; liad  been  received  from  various  London  and  pro- 
ivincial  architectural  societies. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Papworth  said  that  all  the  replies 
assumed  that  the  propositions  pilnted  and  circu- 
ilated  were  sanctioned  by  the  whole  body’  of  the 
Institute.  This  was  not  the  case,  nor  was  it  so 
stated  in  the  circular  issued  by  the  hon.  secretary 
The  Chairman  said  that  the  replies  had  been 
carefully  considered  by  the  council,  who  felt  that 
the  only  decided  opinion  expressed  was,  that  it 
was  desirable  to  aft’ord  an  opportunity  for  a 
voluntary  professional  examination.  They  bad 
not  given  their  attention  to  the  separate  propo- 
sitions in  the  replies,  hut  only  to  the  broad  aspect 
tof  the  question.  On  the  25th  June,  18G0,  the 
^Institute,  after  much  consideration  and  discussion, 
had  resolved,  “That  it  is  desirable  to  afford  an 
.'lopportunity  for  a voluntary  professional  exaraina- 
ition.”  The  proceedings  would  now,  therefore, 
■^commence  de  novo,  with  the  simple  fact  that  the 
labove  resolution  had  been  carried  unanimously.  In 
accordance  with  this  proposition  the  council  (he 
lihought,  wisely)  limited  their  present  considera- 
'.iitiou  to  a point  which  they  had  expressed  in  a 
tTesolution,  which  he  proceeded  to  move  as  follows: 

That  the  examination  be  open  to  all  members  of 
the  profession,  and  that  candidates  not  members 
ifofthe  R.  I.  B.  A.  do  produce  a recommendation, 
i^igned  by  three  members  of  this  Institute  (one  to 
'cbe  a Fellow),  and  subscribe  the  declaration  as  to 
iipractice  which  is  signed  by  members  of  this 
, institute.” 

. Mr.  Godwin,  V.  P.,  seconded  the  motion,  which  he  con- 
sidered at  all  events  carried  the  question  one  step  further. 
iHe  fully  concurred  in  the  resolution  that  the  examination 
should  be  voluntary.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  de- 
r«ired  to  close  the  profession  to  all  who  had  not  obtained 
ila  diploma  from  a certain  body  of  men.  He  had  looked 
Jnto  the  foreign  systems  of  compulsory  examination,  and 
Idid  not  think  they  had  been  favourable  to  art.  Neither 
cGeorge  Stephenson  nor  Michelangelo  would  have  suc- 
;rceeded  in  producing  their  great  works  if  they  had  been 
compelledpreviously  to  submit  to  an  examination.  But  the 
(System  of  pupilage  inEngland  should  be  altered.  He  himself 


■ It  appears  to  have  been  sold  to  Messrs,  Davis  & 
icDownie,  the  present  lessees  of  the  market  tolls,  for  200L 


was  frequently  asked  by  young  students  what  course  of 
study  they  should  take  and  what  they  were  to  strive  for, 
and  was  forced  to  receive  complaints  of  inattention  on 
the  part  of  masters.  If  voluntary  examinations  were 
established,  and  if  the  council  would  shadow  out  a line  of 
study  and  reading,  and  suggest  what  course  of  learning 
their  students  should  go  through,  they  would  do  good  to 
architecture,  and  would  also  materially  benefit  the  public. 
There  was  no  desire  by  the  step  now  proposed  to  force 
people  into  the  Institute.  The  resolution  proposed  was 
only  a response  to  a general  demand,  and  in  the  case  of 
a man  coming  there  and  paying  the  fees  which  must  be 
paid  to  obtain  the  services  of  ])roper  men  for  the  duty, 
he  would  be  examined,  and  if  found  competent  in  the 
various  branches  of  knowledge  prescribed,  he  would 
obtain  a certificate  that  he  was  so.  He  viewed  the  matter 
entirely  as  an  educational  question,  wholly  without  regard 
to  any  forced  diploma,  and  on  that  ground  warmly  sup- 
ported the  proposition. 

Mr.  J.  AV.  Papworth  thought  the  resolution  should  be 
preceded  by  a statement  that  the  council  had  done  the 
best  they  could  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  profession 
generally.  They  should  then  specify  the  bodies  which 
had  replied  to  the  circular,  and  then  state  thatthe  Insti- 
tute would  proceed  to  take  upon  itself  the  responsibility 
of  the  examination.  At  present  the  resolution  already 
passed  merely  affirmed  that  the  examination  was  de- 
sirable, and  the  resolution  before  the  meeting  proposed 
that  it  should  be  open  to  all  tlie  profession.  But  the 
council  had  not  yet  taken  upon  themselves  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  examination.  After  some  discussion  as 
to  an  adjournment, 

Mr.  C.  Mayhew  said  the  original  proposition  had  been 
•cry  much  sdtered.  It  was  at  first  proposed  that  “the 
examination  should  be  applicable  to  the  Associates  and 
future  Fellows  of  the  Institute.” 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  words  quoted  had  not  been 
passed  as  aresolution. 

Mr.  Jeunings  said  the  question  was  whether  the  exami- 
nation should  be  open.  His  own  opinion  had  been,  that 
it  was  desirable  torequire  that  all  persons  intending  to  offer 
themselves  for  examination  shotdd  enter  themselves  as 
students  of  the  Institute ; and  that  by  doing  so,  and  pay- 
ing thefees,  they  should  be  entitled  to  an  examination. 
He  thought  this  particularly  desirable,  because  a tem- 
porary connection  would  partly  tend  to  a permanent  con- 
nection with  the  Institute.  The  tendency  of  all  examina- 
tions was  to  indicate  certain  books  and  .subjects  ; knowing 
that  the  candidates  should  have  the  advantage  of  saying 
that  they  had  read  up  those  subjects.  The  question  for 
the  meeting  to  determine  was  whether  the  examinations 
should  he  thrown  open  to  all,  or  whether  the  candidates 
should  be  required  to  become  students  of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Papworth  said  that  when  it  was  resolved  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  a voluntary  examination,  it  had  not 
been  resolved  that  the  Institute  should  take  that  examina- 
tion upon  themselves  } neither  was  anything  resolved  as 
to  the  mode  of  examination.  He  wished,  therefore,  if 
possible,  to  modify  the  resolution  to  that  effect,  without 
violating  the  principle. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Godwin,  and  Mr.  Penrose  explained 
the  terms  of  the  resolution  as  proposed  by  the  council. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Street  inquired  wliethertlie  Institute  had  not 
already  established  an  examinatiou  for  the  election  of 
district  surveyors. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  in  that  case  the  candidates 
for  district  surveyorsbips  were  obliged  to  declare  that  they 
applied  to  be  examined  with  a view  to  the  district  sur- 
veyor-ship alone. 

Mr.  Papworth  moved— “That  this  Institute,  by  the 
publication  of  the  resolution  of  the  25th  June,  I860,  and 
by  the  circulation  of  the  propositions  subniUted  by  the 
council  at  that  time,  having,  to  the  utmost  of  its  power, 
ascertained  the  views  of  the  professionthereon,and  having 
taken  into  consideration  the  replies  forwarded  by  the 
various  societies,  does,  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  ex- 
pressed in  these  communications,  take  upon  itself  the 
labour  of  constituting  an  examination  tending  to  promote 
a systematic  professional  education.” 

Mr.  Kerr  seconded  the  motion. 

It  was  then  agreed  that  the  motion  proposed  by  the 
council  should  be  withdrawn  for  the  present,  and  the 
resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Papworth,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Kerr,  was  put  and  carried. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  original  motion  proposed 
on  behalf  of  the  council  would  now  be  put  as  follows 
“ That  the  examinatious  be  open,  &c.,  &c.” 

This  had  already  been  proposed  by  himself,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Godwin. 

An  inquiry  was  made  by  Mr.  Boulnois  as  to  what  was 
meant  by  “members  of  the  profession,” — an  important 
question  as  affecting  those  who  assumed  the  title  of 
architects  without  authority,  but  who  might  get  the  sig- 
natures of  three  respectable  architects  or  surveyors,  i 
order  to  obtain  a certificate. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  Council  had  relied,  to 
certain  extent,  on  the  necessity  of  procuring  the  recom- 
mendation by  memliers  ofthe  Institute.  The  exaininalion 
itself  must  settle  the  value  of  the  individual  ability  of  the 
candidate. 

Mr.  Kerr  said  the  question  now  raised  must  be  con- 
sidcred,  in  the  present  early  stage  of  the  matter,  as  en- 
tirely one  of  detail,  The  recommendations  appeared  to 
have  been  settled,  but  not  the  extent  to  which  the  recom- 
mendations  should  go.  At  present  the  recommeodations 
for  a member  of  the  Institute  went  to  show  thatlhe 
parties  were  fit  and  proper  persons  for  election  under  the 
charter  and  bye-laws,  but  that  would  not  be  so  under  the 
new  plan. 

The  Chairman  said  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  express 
any  opinion  (unless  it  were  on  a general  principle  or  some 
general  sets  of  principles;  to  tie  the  hands  of  those  who 
were  to  conduct  the  examination.  Therefore  they  did 
not  propose  to  bring  in  any  distinct  afllrmation  on  these 
or  any  other  such  details. 

The  form  of  declaration  now  signed  by  Associates 
having  been  read, 

Mr.  Jennings  said  that  the  declaration  would  not  pre- 
vent the  candidate  being  a builder. 

Mr.  Hayward  said  he  had  attended  under  the  idea  that 
the  discussion  was  to  be  confined  to  the  examination  of 
members  of  architectural  bodies,  which  he  thought  would 
include  other  bodies  than  their  own,  but  now  a very 
different  affair  was  to  be  entered  on.  To  him  it  appeared 
likely  that  it  any  one  could  come  here  and  pass  such  an 
examination,  and  receive  a ticket  of  proficiency,  it  would 
be  entirely  prejudical  to  the  interests  of  the  Institute,  be- 
cause a person  signing  a declaration  and  getting  a certifi- 
cate might  alterwards  do  anything  contrary  to  the  right 
mode  of  the  profession.  The  object  was  to  provide  a 
better  and  more  solid  education  for  students,  and  instead 


as  to  a compiilsory  examination.  There  were  many  mem- 
bers present  whom  it  would  be  absurd  to  ask  to  pass  an 
examination ; but  after  a certain  time  it  should  be  made 
a compulsory  examination  for  all.  It  had  to  be  settled 
whether  they  were  ultimately  tending  to  a diploma  or  not. 
All  these  points  required  thorough  ventilation. 

Mr.  C.  Mayhew  thought  the  examination  should  be  for 
future  Associates  and  Fellows,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
commenced  till  some  time  after  the  1st  of  January,  1862, 
in  order  that  the  candidates  should  have  time  to  qualify 
themselves.  The  present  Fellows  should  receive  the  certi- 
ficate forthwith,  as  well  as  architects  who  liad  been  seven 
years  in  practice,  or  had  erected  some  building  which  the 
council  approved  of,  as  a qualification.  He  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  adjourn  the  question,  and  appoint  a 
committee  to  consider  the  views  that  had  been  expressed. 
The  resolution  now  proposed  would  in  his  opinion  be 
injurious. 

Mr.  KeiT  thought  it  would  be  best  to  refer  the  matter 
back  to  the  council  or  a committee;  and,  if  it  were  again 
brought  forward  as  a perfect  working  scheme,  there 
would  be  very  little  objection  to  it.  But  it  was  desirable 
to  settle  the  broad  question  that  the  examination  should 
be  as  little  restricted  as  possible. 

Mr.  Jennings  thought  it  would  be  unwise  to  limit  the 
examination  to  members  of  the  Institute.  It  ought  to 
be  thrown  open  to  the  public  under  some  restrictions. 
He  would  move,  as  an  amendment,  “ That  the  exami- 
nation be  open  to  any  British  subject,”  making  such  de- 
claration of  his  intention  to  follow  the  profession  of  civil 
architecture  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Council,  pro- 
ducing the  recommendation  of  three  members  of  the 
Institute,  one  being  a Fellow.  The  objection  that  persons 
obtaining  certificates  might  act  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
the  protession  was  of  little  importance,  and  was  never 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  medical  colleges,— many 
of  whose  members  turned  out  badly  alter  obtaining  their 
diplomas. 

Mr.  Papworth  saidit  was  equally  disregarded  in  exami- 
nations for  the  civil  service.  He  woula  second  Mr.  Jen- 
nings’s amendment;  first,  because  it  was  impossible  to 
confine  the  examination  to  their  own  members ; secondly, 
because  they  had  aright  to  demand  a declaration  thatthe 
candidate  positively  intended  to  become  an  architect ; and 
thirdly,  because  he  believed,  if  tliecandidate.s  must  have  a 
recommendation  from  three  members  of  tlie  Institute, 
they  would  get  up  preliminary  examinations  of  their  own, 
and  very  few  candidates  would  beplucked.  He  held  that 
they  would  have  no  right  to  exclude  a builder’s  clerk,  if 
he  applied  to  be  examined. 

The  Chairman  said  he  thought  that  there  would  be  no 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Council  to  adopt  the  alter- 
ations proposed. 

Mr.  Godwin  considered  that  course  far  preferable  to  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  Streetconcurred  in  throwing  the  examination  open, 
if  there  were  to  be  an  examination  at  all.  The  builder's 
clerk  might  become  an  architect,  and  the  painter  or 
sculptor  .should  have  an  opportunity  of  practising  also  as 
an  architect,  if  duly  qualified.  But  he  bad  strong  doubts 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  examination.  The  resolution  as 
prepared  by  the  Council  appeared  to  aim  at  the  establish- 
ment of  an  academy  of  architecture  and  the  divergence  of 
science  from  art,  and  nine  out  of  ten  people  would  iguore 
such  an  academy. 

The  Chairman  reminded  Mr.  Street  that  the  Institute 
had  affirmed  unanimously  that  it  was  desirable  to  afford 
facilities  for  a “ voluntary  ” examination. 

Mr.  Gray  hoped  to  see  the  Institute  in  the  same  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  profession  as  the  Law  Institution 
held  with  regard  to  the  law.  If  a lawyer  turned  out  a 
scamp,  the  Law  Institution  turned  him  out,  and  the 
Institute  might  do  the  same.  The  Institute  should  be 
dealt  with  not  as  a private  society,  but  as  representing 
the  profession ; and  ultimately  the  examination  should  be 
compulsory  on  all. 

Mr.  Lewis,  hon.  sec.,  said,  that  if  a candidate  obtained 
a certificate,  and  afterwards  acted  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  the  profession,  the  council,  on  its  being  represented  to 
them,  might  give  him  proper  notice ; and,  on  his  still  con- 
tinuing so  to  act,  might  publicly  withdraw  their  certificate. 

Mr.  Hayward  thought  that  a ccriiflcate  once  granted 
could  hardly  be  withdrawn.  The  thing  should  be  done 
thoroughly,  or  not  at  all.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
examination  should  be  limited  to  members  of  the  pro- 
fessioD. 

Mr.  Morris  observed  that  the  Institute  would  act  un- 
justly to  the  profession  if  it  were  to  grant  certificates  to 
tradesmen. 

Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  called  the  meeting  back  to  the 
educational  question,  as  enunciated  by  Mr.  Godwin.  Any 
restriction  on  the  examination  would  he  disadvantageous 
in  that  respect.  The  candidr»tcs  should  be  examined  on  the 
contents  of  certain  books,  and  should  be  required  to  show 
their  acquaintance  with  those  books.  He  earnestly 
pleaded  for  an  educational  treatment  of  the  subject,  and 
thought  it  would  be  a great  advantage  it  architecture 
became  popular  as  a branch  of  polite  education,  and  he 
knew  that  this  view  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Architec- 
tural Association. 

Mr.  Burges  said,  that,  in  the  sketch  of  the  subjects  for 
examination  which  had  been  printed  and  circulated,  there 
was  no  provision  made  for  drawing  the  figure.  He 
thought  that  the  real  fact  was  that  the  principals  had  not 
done  their  duty  to  their  pupils, — and  this  involved  the 
question  of  premiums,  because  300/.  would  be  too  much 
tor  a bad  teacher,  and  too  little  for  a good  one. 

The  Chairman  said  the  sketch  referred  to  had  not  yet 
been  adopted. 

Mr.  Jennings,  in  calling  attention  to  the  resolutions 
immediately  before  the  meeting,  pointed  out  that  the 
object  at  present  was  to  make  the  two  resolutions  coin- 
cide without  the  necessity  of  an  amendment. 

The  Chairman  was  about  to  put  the  altered  resolution, 
when 

Mr.  Hayward  moved  an  adjournment  of  the  discussion, 
and  said  that  he  stood  upon  his  right  to  do  so  in  behalf  of 
absent  members,  although  only  an  Associate. 

Mr.  Street  seconded  the  amendment. 

The  Chairman  thought  it  would  not  be  desirable  to 
adjourn.  The  two  propositions  were  very  nearly  in  con- 
sonance, and  the  council  did  not  object  to  cither. 

The  motion  of  adjournment  was  put  and  negatived. 

Mr.  Street  then  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the 
words  “ British  subject  ” be  altered  to  “ any  person.” 

Mr.  Pearson  seconded  the  amendment,  which  was  put 
to  the  vote  aud  negatived. 

The  resolution,  as  altered  and  agreed  to  by  the  council, 
was  put  to  the  vote  and  carried,  as  follows : — 

“ That  the  examination  be  open  to  any  Bntish  subject; 
and  that  candidates,  not  members  of  the  Royal  Instimte 


ocner  anu  more  soim  euucauou  lur  bi.uuciii.o,  oj*u  miu  — . 

of  a discursive  education,  such  as  there  was  now.  Then  j of  British  Architects,  do  produce  a recommendation, 
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signed  b,  three  members  of  the  Insult® 
being  a Fellow),  and  subscribe  a a"'*”'”" 

Intention  to  practise,  as  architects,  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  rules  of  the  Institute."  , . , 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  council 
hound  to  bring'  the  examinaUon  into 

iiossible  To  do  this  it  was  necessary  that  they  snouia 
have  distinct  freedom  of  action;  and  he  therefore  moTcd, 
" That  the  council  be  empowered  to  carry  the  said  resolu- 
tion into  execution.” 

lifr.  Penrose  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr  Kerr  moved  as  an  amendment,  That  the  council 

be  instructed  to  proceed  with  the  preparation  of  a curri- 
culum and  bye-laws,  and  be  recommended  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  this  end,  to  report  to  a general  meeting. 

Mr.  Burges  seconded  the  amendment. 

The  Chairman  said  the  council  would  naturally  appoint 
a committee  to  work  out  the  plan.  Even  if  the  council 
were  willing  to  do  so,  they  could  not  by  themselves  carry 
it  out  and  he  did  not  think  the  general  body  of  members 
could  do  so  satisfactorily.  The  couucil  wished  for  power 
to  appoint  a committee  without  recurring  again  to  the 
body  at  large.  . wu  i 

Mr.  Papworth  presumed  tlie  committee  in  that  case 

would  consist  of  members  of  the  council. 

Tlic  Chairman  said  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  its 
being  so  constituted,  but  he  found  that  the  majontj- of 
the  members  of  the  four  committees  recently  appointed 
were  not  on  the  council.  He  thought  it  was  not  expe- 
dient that  the  details  of  the  scheme  should  be  laid  before 
the  members  until  the  whole  scheme  had  been  prepared. 
The  members  might  either  give  the  council  an  outlme 
upon  which  the  committee  conld  act,  or  they  might 
fwhicli  he  thought  the  better  course)  give  the  coujiail 
power  to  go  on  and  try  some  experiment.  This  would  be 
better  than  having  a cut-and-dried  scheme,  which  would  be 
sure  to  be  afterwardspoUed  to  pieces.  The  council,  how- 
ever, were  in  the  hands  of  the  members,  who  might  them- 
selves appoint  the  committee. 

Mr.  Burges  suggested  that  the  curriculum  adopted 
should  be  circulated  among  the  members  a fortnight 
before  the  meeting  at  which  it  was  proposed  to  be  con- 
firmed. 

jtftcr  some  conversation,  Mr.  Godwin  said  he  was  sure 
no  member  of  the  council  would  vote  against  Mr.  Kerr’s 
proposition. 

It  was  accordingly  put  as  a motion,  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

Tlio  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  the  chairman, 
and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


KOTES  OF  SOME  OF  THE  PIONEERS  OF 
ART  IN  ENGLAND. 


To  Holbein,  Rubens,  and  other  foreign  painters 
of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Elizabeth,  and 
James  l.'s  reigns,  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  the 
introduction  of  a special  style  of  art  into  this 
country.  Then  the  Gothic  school  of  painting  and 
sculpture  had  declined,  and  a new  style,  more  con- 
sistent with  nature,  and  having  to  a greater  extent 
the  true  principles  of  art  was  introduced.  Itwasnot, 
however, until CharlesII.’a  time  that  good  examples 
of  painting,  sculpture,  and  engraving,  began  to  be 
spread  over  England  to  any  great  extent.  In  this 
reign  several  foreign  artists  of  distinction  came 
from  Italy  and  France.  Hubert  le  Smur  was  the 
chief  of  those  who  practised  sculpture.  This  artist 
executed  many  works  in  bronze,  of  which  the 
chief  was  the  famous  equestrian  statue  at  Charing- 


cross. 

The  monumental  works  of  Nicholas  Stone(cbiefly 
of  JamesII.’s  reign),  especially  the  elaborately- 
wrought  tomb  of  Sir  Thomas  Sutton,  in  the 
Charter  House,  are  well  known,  and  are  remark- 
able for  their  transition  from  the  Gothic  to  a 
Roman  style. 

For  some  time  after  the  Restoration  sculpture 
was  almost  exclusively  applied  to  architectural 
decoration.  Cibber  executed  many  works,  but 
his  fame  chiefly  rests  upon  his  two  figures  of 
“Raving  Melancholy”  and  “Madness,”  which 
are  now  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
Amongst  the  sculptural  productions  of  Grinling 
Gibbons  may  be  mentioned  a marble  statue  of 
Charles  II.,  for  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  the 
bronze  figure  of  James  II.  in  the  Privy-gardens, 
Whitehall.  Tins  statue  stands  close  to  the  spot 
on  which  the  scaftbld  was  raised  for  Charles  I.’s 
execution. 

The  cause  of  art  was  much  advanced  by  the 
purchase  by  Charles  I.  of  the  cartoons  by  Raffaelle, 
and  many  works  by  Titian,  Correggio,  Giulio 
Romano,  Guido,  and  others. 

During  the  troubled  times  luany  of  the  rare 
paintings  which  formed  this  Royal  collection  were 
unfortunately  sold:  it  is,  however,  to  the  credit  of 
Cromwell,  that,  as  soon  as  he  came  into  power, 
he  bought  the  cartoons  for  300/.,  and  put  a stop 
to  the  further  dispersion  of  the  pictures. 

Amongst  the  best  native  artists  of  these  times 
was  George  Stephenson,  a Scotchman,  who  studied 
under  Rubens. 

Vandyke’s  favourite  pupil  in  England  was 
William  Dobson.  Amongst  his  scholars  was 
Robert  Walker,  the  chief  portrait  painter  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.  In  miniature  painting,  during 
the  Commonwealth  and  Charles  II. ’s  reign,  we 
were  unrivalled.  The  Olivers,  father  and  son,  and 
Samuel  Cooper,  whose  monument  is  in  old  St. 
Pancras  Church,  have  left  many  truthful  portraits. 

At  the  Restoration,  French  taste  for  art  pre* 


vailed  to  a considerable  extent,  and  the  pictures  of 
Antonio  Verrio  were  much  in  fashion;  so  were  those 
of  Sir  Peter  Lely,  a native  of  Westphalia  ; several 
Dutch  painters  of  no  great  note ; and  Sir  God- 
frey Kneller.  Several  still-life  painters  were  in 
repute ; aud  the  animal  painter,  Vuudeveldo. 
Then  followed  Sir  James  Thornhill  and  Isaac 
Fuller,  the  scene  painter;  John  Freeman,  Robert 
Streater,  sergeant  painter  to  the  king,  ybo,  as 
did  Sir  .Tames  Thornbill,  executed  wall  paintings. 
There  were  also  the  portrait-painters  Wright, 
Anderton,  Riley,  Flatman,  and  Greenhill. 

The  earliest  English  copperplate  engraver, 
whose  name  is  known,  is  Thomas  Geminus,  who 
executed  the  plates  for  a medical  work  about  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  There  is  an 
English  work  published  before  this  by  Thomas 
Raynold,  in  1540 : the  engi’avcr’s  name  is  not 
attached  to  the  plates.  Very  rapid,  however,  was 
the  advance  in  skill  in  that  art;  so  that  before  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  English  engravers 
had  acquired  sufficient  skill  to  be  employed 
abroad.  In  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  we  had  many 
foreign  engravers  in  England : the  most  celebrated 
w'as  Ralph  Aggas.  Wo  must  not,  however,  forget, 
amongst  the  old  engravers,  famous  old  Hollar, 
Robert  de  Voerst,  and  Luke  Vosterman. 

An  Artist. 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  HIGH- 
LEVEL  SEWER. 

METROTOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Bazal- 
getto  reported  that  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
the  Southern  High-level  sewer  is  now  in  progress 
at  five  different  places, — three  on  the  main  line, 
and  two  on  the  Dulwich  or  ES’ra  branch.  Some 
remarkable  strata  of  concreted  shells  and  fossil 
bones  were  found  during  the  progress  of  these 
works.  The  Southern  Outfall  sewer,  which  was 
commenced  in  April  last,  continues  to  be  carried 
on  in  a business-like  and  satisfactory  manner. 
The  tunnel  under  Woolwich  is  about  one  mile  in 
length,  and  varies  from  45  to  75  feet  in  depth. 
Four  shafts  have  been  sunk,  and  2,253  feet  of 
tunnel  completed,  the  headings  being  lighted  with 
gas,  and  the  miners  working  day  aud  night.  The 
tunnel  will  probably  be  completed  next  autumn. 
At  the  east  end  of  Woolwich  they  were  working 
in  sand,  and  at  the  west  end  in  chalk.  The  shaft 
in  Sun-alley  is  55  feet  deep,  and  is  sunk  into  the 
chalk,  and  but  little  water  is  met  with  here.  That 
in  Howard’s-yard,  Powis-street,  is  60  feet  deep, 
and  the  lower  half  of  the  sewer  is  constructed  in 
the  chalk,  the  upper  half  in  sand.  The  rest  of 
the  work  is,  with  trifling  exceptions,  being  con- 
structed in  open  cutting ; and  about  6,257  feet 
had  been  completed,  making  8,510  feet  in  tunnel, 
and  open  cutting.  The  value  of  the  work  done  is 
about  80,000/.  The  contractor  has  provided  twelve 
steam-engines,  a steam-hoist,  a tramway  across 
the  marshes,  from  the  outfall  to  Woolwich  Arsenal, 
and  a locomotive  for  the  conveyance  of  materials, 
also  three  observatories  for  setting  out  the  tunnel. 

. The  average  depth  Is  about  25  feet,  and  tbc  cut- 
ting generally  is  through  sand  and  peat,  but  the 
sewer  is  mostly  built  upon  concrete,  resting  on  the 
gravel,  and  much  water  has  been  encountered. 
Tlie  marsh  ditches  are  being  cai'ricd  over  the 
sewer  iu  channels  of  brickwork  in  cement.  The 
laud  purchased  by  the  Board  at  the  outlet  for  the 
engine-house,  engines,  &c.,  is  about  34  acres. 


THE  BUILDING  TRADES. 

We  have  received  a report  of  “ a Conference 
Delegates  from  the  Building  Trades,”  held  in  the 
Tcmperance-hall,  Derby,  on  J.anu.arylstto  4th,  “to 
consider  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  for  obtaining 
the  proposed  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour.” 
The  following  is  the  principal  resolution  passed  : — 
“ That  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  Association 
be  defined  generally  to  be,  the  reduction  of  the 
Hours  of  Labour  in  tbc  Building  Trades  to  fifty- 
four  hours  per  week,  either  as  a uniform  maximum 
of  nine  hours  as  a day’s  work,  or  otherwise,  as , 
each  locality  shall  determine.  That  each  member 
belonging  to  the  association  contribute  one  penny 
per  week  to  a common  fund  in  furtlieranee  of  that 
object.  Should  any  societies  or  branches  prefer 
retaining  such  contributions,  they  shall  pay  a 
proportionate  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  associa- 
tion; or  societies  not  so  contributiug  shall  pay 
their  share  of  expenses  as  their  members  may 
determine.”  There  were  19  delegates  present, 
five  being  from  London. 

The  masons  and  wrlghts  in  Edinburgh  have  made 
a demand  that  the  number  of  their  working  hours 
be  reduced  to  nine,  and  that  on  Saturdays  work 
be  dropped  at  one  o’clock  instead  of  two.  The 


Edinburgh  men  do  not  ask  any  difference  on  the 
rates  per  hour  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
building  trade.  The  men  have  given  notice  that 
they  intend  to  carry  their  proposals  into  practical 
effect  in  March  next.  The  employers  are  of 
opinion,  however,  that  in  a short  time  the  men 
will  demand  increased  rates  of  wage  per  hour,  as 
is  alleged  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  masons  some 
time  ago.  The  masters  held  a numerous  meeting, 
and  a deputation  from  the  master  builders  of 
Glasgow  also  attended.  A resolution  was  agreed 
to,  that  steps  should  he  taken  to  induce  the  men 
to  depart  from  their  intention,  as  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  meeting  that,  if  the  new  proposals 
were  gone  into,  and  an  increase  of  wages  took 
place,  the  result  would  be,  that  the  building 
trade  in  Edinburgh  would,  in  a great  degree,  bo 
stopped,  and  the  men,  as  well  as  the  masters,  bo 
sufferers  thereby.  A strike  may  probably  ensue. 
If  the  movement  succeeds  in  Edinburgh  the  same 
steps  will  be  taken  in  Glasgow  and  other  places. 


THE  STONE  OF  THE  HOUSES  OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

TnE  following  statement  appears  in  the  Rev. 
John  Raine’s  “ History  of  Blyth,”  in  the  counties 
of  Nottingham  and  York, — a quarto  volume,  just 
published 

“ It  is  known  to  most  of  my  readers  that  from 
the  quarries  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds  and  of  Charles 
Wright,  Esq.,  adjoining  the  village  of  North  An- 
stan,  in  the  W'est  Riding  of  the  county  of  York, 
and  touching  each  other,  was  obtained  the  stone 
with  which  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  were 
built,  and  that  it  is  beginning  to  perish.  Mr. 
Wright  gave  me  recently,  on  the  spot,  the  follow- 
ing explanation  of  this  fact.  In  the  first  place, 
the  contractors  took  stone,  from  quarries  of  the 
duke,  which  was  visibly  unsound  and  of  inferior 
quality,  although  soft  to  work.  2.  They  wou 
stone  too  near  the  hasset-edge  — to  use  Mr. 
Wright’s  own  expression — that  is,  they  won  it 
from  the  surface  forwards,  driving,  so  to  sjieak, 
the  quarry  before  them,  instead  of  working  deep 
from  the  first.  And  3.  Tbe  quarries  of  the  Duke 
were,  in  several  instances,  marked  by  fissures, 
which  had  become  filled  with  soil;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  stone  in  contact  with  these 
fissures  was  soft  and  bad.  Mr.  Wright’s  quarries 
were  deep,  perfect,  and  sound,  and  the  atone 
thence  taken  good.  This  explanation  of  a prac- 
tical man,  in  itself  interesting,  will,  1 think,  an- 
swer the  purpose  for  which  I give  it,  and  elucidate 
the  word  beraet,  basset.  It  must  mean  sloping, 
and  this  interpretation  corresponds  with  the 
actual  character  of  our  Bassetlavv,” 

Mr.  Raine  had  previously  remarlced  that  Berset- 
law,  the  Berset  hill,  is  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  the  limestone  district  of  North  Notting- 
hamshire. It  gives  name  to  the  Hundred  of 
Bassetlaw. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Liverpool. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  Wesleyan 
day-schools  in  Evskine-street  and  Prince  Edwin- 
street,  each  building  to  accommodate  between  six 
and  seven  hundred  children,  and  to  cost,  inclusive 
of  the  land,  about  4,500/.,  or  a total  of  9,000/. 
Mr.  C.  0.  Ellison,  according  to  the  local  Journal, 
is  to  be  the  architect. 

YorJe. — New  Wesleyan  Sunday  schools,  tic., 
have  been  opened  here.  They  were  built  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Edward  Taylor,  of 
York,  architect.  The  contractors  were, — Messrs. 
Young  & Biscomb,  builders;  Shaw  & Young, 
joiners;  Close,  Ayre,  & Nicholson,  ironwork  and 
hot-water  apparatus;  W.  Hartley,  plumber;  H. 
Rayson,  painter ; and  F.  Rawlhig,  plasterer. 

Shejfield. — The  Wicker  Congregational  church 
schools  have  been  opened.  They  have  been  erected 
at  a cost  of  2,000/.,  of  which  1,750/.  had  been 
contributed  at  the  time  of  opening.  The  schools, 
backed  by  the  church,  form  a group.  The  prin- 
cipal front,  towards  Gower-street,  is  138  feet  long, 
and  the  flanks  at  either  end,  forming  the  gables, 
are  36  feet  wide.  The  end  next  the  church,  front- 
ing to  the  Barnsley-road,  presents  three  two-lighfc 
windows,  of  simple  design,  extending  from  the 
ground  to  the  upper  floor,  the  intervening  space 
being  filled  with  tracery  panels.  In  the  lower 
portion  of  one  of  these  windows,  a door  is  intro- 
duced, which  opens  into  a porch  giving  access  to 
the  vestry  of  the  church.  The  length  of  the 
Gower-street  fi’ont  is  relieved  by  a gable,  broken 
up  into  the  roof  at  the  junction  of  the  schools, 
with  bedrooms  for  the  chapel-keeper,  whose  house 
is  placed  there.  The  windows  on  this  side  are 
plain,  of  two  lights,  except  those  to  the  house, 
which  are  ornamented  with  cusped  heads.  The 
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end  towards  Bllesmere-road  is  plain,  being  only 
broken  by  one  window,  with  tracery  bead. 
schools  are  arranged  to  fit  the  peculiar  shape 
the  ground.  On  the  basement  story  is  the  lower 
day-school,  for  400  children.  Immediately  over 
this  room,  and  entering  from  Gower-street,  is  the 
principal  school -room,  about  60  feet  ieng, 
accommodation  for  400  children  in  classes.  1 rom 
the  same  entrance  the  lecture-room  is  approached, 
with  room  for  230  scholars.  There  are  also  four 
class-rooms  for  about  150  scholars  Messrs.  J A 
A.  Craven  wore  the  contractors,  and  the  architects 
were  Messrs.  Iladfield  & Goldie.  , 

Bradford.— ht.  James’s  New  Schools,  erected 
by  the  patron  of  St.  James’s  Church,  have  been 
formall]  opened.  They  consist  of  three 
rooms  —vL  boys  and  girls’  schools,  each  60  feet 
by  2o’fcot ; infant  school,  30  feel  by  20  feet ; and 
tlirec  class-rooms,  one  to  each  school,  15  feet  by 
14  feot.  The  schools  have  separate  entrances,  cap 
and  cloak  rooms,  and  lavatories.  There  is  also  a 
special  entrance,  24  feet  by  20  feet,  communicat- 
iue  with  the  different  school-rooms  by  separate 
doorways.  The  roof  is  constructed  of  principals 
formed  by  a circular  arch  with  collar-beam^  over  : 
the  principals  carry  rafters  and  purlins  m the 
usual  way.  All  the  internal  woodwork  is  stained 
and  varnished.  The  principal  front  is  140  feet 
loiiff.  The  principal  entrance  in  the  centre  pro- 
iects  4 feet  before  the  main  walls,  terminating 
with  a gable,  and  having  a bell  turret  44  feet 
hiffli.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Gothic.  Ibe 
whole  cost  of  the  buildings,  with 
and  conveniences,  will  be  about  3,00W.  The 
schools  were  built,  from  the  designs  ot  Mr.  to. 
Jackson,  architect,  by  Messrs.  & W.  Bcanhmd. 

Halme. — The  main  building  of  St.  Paul  s 
Schools,  Hulmc,  occupies  a site  53  feet  S inches 
by  39  feet.  The  site  being  small  and  expensive, 
and  the  accommodation  rccpiired  being  too  great 
to  allow  for  a playground,  the  dilffculty  has  been 
met  by  the  introduction  of  lofty  and  well-venti- 
lated rooms.  The  huildiug  is  constructed  in  two 
stories.  The  lower  or  ground  floor  is  portioned 
oft’ — lirstlv,  into  an  infant  school-room,  5-  feet 
0 inches  by  25  feet,  inside  measure,  and  occupies 
two-thirds  of  the  space;  secondly,  with  a stone 
staircase,  ofliees,  and  committee-room,  ihe upper 

room  measures  52  feet  6 inches  by  37  feet  6 inches, 
and  is  divided  into  four  bays  and  three  principals, 
of  simple  construction,  the  tie-beams  being  sup- 
ported by  ornamental  brackets  springing  from  the 
side  walls.  The  roof  is  not  entirely  open  to  the 
ridge,  hut  the  upper  part  is  ceded  off,  leaving  a 
space  in  tlie  apex  for  ventilation.  The  height  of 
the  wull-platc  from  the  floor  is  14  feet,  and  the 
height  to  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  is  23  feet. 
The  whole  of  the  roof  timbers  are  stamed  brown 
oak.  The  general  character  of  the  architecture 
is  Gothic.  The  Mulberry-street  front  is  the  only 
one  exposed  to  view,  and  possesses  few  ornamental 
features,  except  those  attainable  from  a mixture 
of  red  and  white  bricks  and  Yorkshire  stone 
tlrcssings.  There  are  five  windows^  in  the  front, 
and  side  windows.  The  whole  building  is  sur- 
mounted with  a small  bell  gable  and  gilt  vane. 
The  contractor  is  Mr.  S.  Bramall,  Hulme : the 
ni-chitect  is  Mr.  B.  Moffatt  Smith,  Manchester. 


CHURCH-BL'ILDING  NEWS. 
Maidstone.— St.  Paul’s  Church,  in  the  northern 
district  of  Maidstone,  has  been  consecrated  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  A separate  district, 
formed  from  the  parish  of  Holy  Trinity,  will  be 
assigned  to  it.  The  site  was  presented  by  the 
Conservative  Land  Society,  and  l^d  for  a 
parsonage-house  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Kandall. 
The  original  estimates  were  5,000L  for  the  church, 

1 OOOZ  for  the  parsonage,  and  4,OOOZ.  for  the 
endowment : 1,200Z.  still  remain  to  be  provided 
before  the  parsonage  and  endowment  can  bo 
carried  out.  The  church  will  accommodate  800 
persons,  400  free.  The  plan  of  the  ediflee  consists 
tif  nave  with  clerestory,  north  and  south  aisles, 
chancel,  vestry,  south  porch,  and  tower.  The  aisles 
arc  gabled,  being  divided  into  five  hays,  with 
threc-light  window  in  each.  The  tower  is  at  the 
north-west  angle,  and  consists  of  thi-cc  stages,  the 
upper  portion  being  octagonal,  with  canopied 
piuuaclcs  at  top  of  buttresses.  On  the  cardinal 
faces  are  large  three-light  ivindows,  with  cornice 
over,  from  which  will  rise  the  spire  (the  erection 
of  which  has  been  delayed  by  the  weather).  In- 
ternally, the  nave  is  divided  into  hays  by  arches 
rising  from  carved  columns.  The  chancel  is 
separated  from  the  nave  by  an  arch  springing  from 
carved  capitals,  supported  by  sculptured  angels. 
The  east  and  west  windows  are  in  geometrical 
tracery.  The  roofs  are  of  lofty  pitch,  and  formed 
■v\’ith  curved  ribs  and  ornamental  tracery,  the 


principals  being  supported  by  columns,  with 

carved  capitals  and  corbels.  The  church  is  fitted 
for  gas,  with  standards  of  brass.  The  warming 
apparatus  is  that  of  Mr.  Hayden,  of  Trowbridge. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Peck  & Stephens,  ot 
Maidstone.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Sutton,  Walter,  & Goodwin. 

Liverpool—^  new  Roman  Catholic  church, 
house,  and  schools,  are  about  to  he  erected  at 
Houghton,  on  land  given  by  Major  Seel,  ihc 
Rev.  M.  Holmes,  the  present  pastor,  intends  com- 
mencing the  work  in  the  spring.  The  new  build- 
ing  will  be  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Pugin. 

Bradford. — Amongst  the  improvements  already 
effected  in  the  parish  churcli,  the  west  pllery 
has  been  removed  hack  to  the  tower  arch,  thereby 
adding  two  hays  each  to  the  north  and  south 
galleries ; the  floor  of  the  tower  and  the  baptistery 
have  been  fitted  with  appropriate  seats;  a ringing 
chamber  has  been  constructed  higher  up  m the 
tower,  in  order  to  expose  the  west  window  to  the 
interior  of  the  church ; the  stonework  of  the  inner 
face  of  the  tower  walls  has  been  re-dressed,  and 
the  mural  tablets  from  the  nave  affixed  thereto ; 
the  old  oak  roof  has  been  opened  and  restored; 
and  the  east  gallery  has  been  removed;  350  new 
sittings  have  been  gained.  The  committee  had 
1 056Z.  to  go  on  with;  but  the  expense  (including 
250Z.  for  re-banging  the  bells,  and  200Z.  for  the 
purchase  of  the  chancel)  has  now  considerably  ex- 
ceeded  that  amount,  and  the  following  works 
remain  to  be  effected;— Restoration  of  the  chancel; 
enlargement  and  rc-erection  of  the  organ;  and 
rc-pewing  of  the  nave.  To  effect  these  improve- 
ments a further  sum  of  2,000?.  will  be  required. 

JZipon.— The  unsightly  tomb  placed  over  the 
vault  of  the  late  Dean  Erskine,  at  Ripon,  has 
recently  been  removed,  and  there  has  been  erected 
in  its  place  a tomb  (of  Portland  stone),  from  a 
design  by  Mr.  Scott. 

Iliqh  Karronaie.—U  has  been  resolved  to  cn- 
larEO  Hieli  Hnrrogate  Chm-ch.  Starting  at  tlie 
corner  on  the  east  side,  it  is  proposed  to  throw 
out  transepts  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  and 
thereby  gain  fourteen  commodious  pews  on  one 
side  and  sixteen  on  the  other.  Each  pew  will 
he  3 feet  wide  and  7 feet  G inches  long,  and 
accommodate  five  persons.  Kext,  it  is  proposed 
to  throw  back  the  east  end  as  far^as  the  boun- 
dary wall  of  the  churchyard,  which  will  give 
a chancel  measuring  within  the  commuiuon-rails 
48  feet  • and  from  the  nave  to  the  chancel  will  be 
21  feet.’  It  is  also  intended  to  improve  the  en- 
trance into  the  galleries;  and,  instead  of  the  present 
cramped  and  dangerous  spiral  staircase,  to  erect  a 
commodious  one  on  the  zig-zag  principle.  _ The 
free  sittings  wiU  he  altered.  There  will  he  m all 
210  new  sittings,  and  the  entire  cost  will  be 
1460?  The  ceiling  will  be  removed,  and  the 
church  opened  to  the  roof.  The  architects  are 

Messrs.  Lockwood  & Mawson,  Bradford. 

Bramley. — A new  church  is  about  to  he  erected 
at  Bramley.  The  committee  invited  Messrs. 
Lockwood  & Mawson,  Messrs.  Mallinson&  Healey, 
and  Messrs.  Perkin  & Backhouse,  to  send  in  com- , 
peting  designs.  The  choice  has  fallen  on  that  by  | 

I Mefsrs  Perkin  & Backhouse,  of  Leeds,  and  they 
' have  been  appointed  the  architects.  _ The  church 
is  to  seat  1,000  persons,  and  the  design  chosen  is 
in  the  Geometric  Gothic  style. 

Ne.wcastle-upon-Tyne.^T\iQ  Clayton  Memorial 
Church,  erected  in  honour  of  the  memory  of  the 
late  Mr.  Richard  Clayton,  who  was  the  incumbent 
of  the  church  of  St.  Thomas,  has  been  consecrated 
by  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  The  erection  of  the 
building,  says  the  Gateshead  Observer,  has  been 
carried  out  by  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Dobson, 
the  architect,  but  the  immediate  superintendence 
has  been  by  Mr.  D.  Birkett,  one  of  Mr.  Dobson  s 
pupils.  The  church  consists  of  nave,  north  and 
south  aisles,  communion  recess,  tower  and  south 
porch.  The  style  of  architecture  is  the  Geometric 
Gothic,  and  the  east  window  is  of  five  lights. 
There  are  north,  south,  and  west  galleries,  lighted 
from  gable  windows.  The  length  of  the  building 
is  110  feet ; width,  51  feet;  height  from  floor  to 
apex  of  roof,  54  feet ; height  of  tower  to  top  of 
pinnacles,  100  feet.  There  arc  849  sittiogs^on 
the  ground-floor,  and -191  in  the  galleries ; making 
a total  of  1,310  sittings,  of  which  453  arc  free. 
The  church  is  warmed  by  hot-water  pipes,  ihc 
naves  and  galleries  are  lighted  by  Messrs.  Farraday 
& Son’s,  patent  sun-lights,  suspended  from  the 
roof,  eaiffi  containing  eighty-one  burners.  The  cost 
of  the  site  and  building  has  been  about  ,• 
The  contractor  for  the  masons’  work  of  the  build- 
ing was  Mr.  W.  C.  Robson ; and  the  contractor 
for  the  joiners’  work,  Mr.  James  Duulop.  The 
church  is  situated  about  300  yards  along  Jes 
mond-road,  and  will  he  known  as  the  Jesmond 
Church. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Willenhall.—A  market-hall  has  been  erected 
and  opened  at  Willenhall,  at  the  expense  of  a 
private  individual,  a wine  merchant.  It  is  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  is  approached  by  a 
colonnade,  in  the  market-place.  The  colonnade  is 
52  feet  long,  and  on  either  side  there  is  a suite  of 
shops,  which  on  one  side  are  occupied  as  one  large 
spirit  shop,  and  on  the  other  arc  intended  to  be 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a restaurant.  Above 
the  colonnade  there  is  an  assembly-room,  42  feet 
by  30  feet,  and  16  feet  high,  and  above  this  room 
a suite  of  six  offices.  The  market-hall,  which  is 
immediately  behind  these  buildings,  is  80  feet  by 
40  feet,  and  is  about  20  feet  to  the  apex  of  the 
Paxton  light,  which  runs  along  the  entire  length 
of  the  roof. 

Chester-le-Street—The  mansion  of  Lambtou 
Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Durham,  near 
Chcster-le-Street,  is  undergoing  extensive  repair 
and  renovation,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dobson, 
of  Newcastle,  architect.  The  foundations,  which 
had  given  way  and  damaged  the  interior,  have 
been  restored,  and  many  important  additions  arc 
being  made  to  the  original  erection,  which  is  about 
200  years  old. 

THE  " BUILDER’S  ” LAW  NOTES. 

Master  and  Apprentice.— apprentice  filed  a 
bill  in  Chancery  against  his  master,  praying  the 
cancellation  of  bis  articles  of  api>renticeship,  and 
the  repayment  of  the  premium,  or  an  injunction 
to  restrain  the  master  from  doing  anything  con- 
trary to  the  articles  in  the  deed  of  apprenticeship. 

It  was  held  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  that  there 
is  no  jurisdiction  in  Chancery  to  interfere  between 
master  and  servant,  or  master  and  apprentice, 
except  under  very  extraordinary  circumstances. 
The  bill  was  dismissed. — IVebh  v.  England. 

Bankruptcy— Separate  Where  credi- 

tors of  a bankrupt  firm  hold  securities  which  are 
the  separate  estate  of  each  partner,  they  arc 
entitled  to  prove  against  the  joint  estate  for  the 
full  amount  of  their  debt,  without  first  realizing 
or  giving  up  the  separate  securities.  But  they 
must  give  up  or  realize  securities  which  arc  clearly 
joint  propertv,  before  they  can  prove  against  the 
joint  estate.— 5c  Streatfield,  Lawrence,  cj-  Co. 

Trade  liepresentations. — A.  and  B.  separately 
carried  on  business  of  the  same  kind.  A.’s  lease 
expired,  and  B.  procured  a lease  of  the  sainc 
works  fifteen  mouths  afterwards,  excepting  certain 
mines,  and  issued  a circular  calculated  to  lead  the 
public  to  think  that  he  had  succeeded  to  A.’s 
business,  and  was  using  the  same  material  which 
had  been  used  by  A.  Au  injunction  was  granted 
to  A.  against  B.,  as  B.’s  circulars  were  calculated 
to  mislead  the  public.— Harper  v.  Pearson. 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

TiiK  ordinary  raeetingof  members  was  held  on  Friday 
evening,  the  18th  instant,  at  the  house  in  Condait-street. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  T.  Koger  Smith, 

^’^The^President  referred  to  the  special  general  meeting  of 
the  Institute,  held  on  the  Uth  instant,  to  consider  the 
Question  of  architectural  examinations.  The  substance 
of  what  passed  at  the  meeting,  having  been  recorded  in  the 
Builder,  was,  he  said,  no  doubt  well  known ; and  it  was 
evident,  from  the  resolutions  carried  by  the  Institute,  that 
the  scheme  would  be  brought  to  maturity.  In  connection 
with  this  subject,  the  Polytechnic  Institution  had  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  including  architecture  m their 
Educational  Department.  It  was  proposed  to  have  tliree 
courses  one  on  the  essentials  of  building  (matenals  and 
construction) : one  on  architectural  character  (the  history 
and  practice  of  Classic,  Medieval,  and  Modern  styles  of 
architecture,  with  notices  of  distinguished  architects  and 
their  works):  and,  thirdly,  a course  on  modern  practice 
(rcQuiremeuts  and  methods  of  working).  The  President 
klso  expressed  a hope  that  gentlemen  would,  if  possible, 
attend  the  modelling  class,  which  he  described  as  a useful 
and  practical  auxiliary  to  the  student  of  art. 

Mr  Arthur  Smith  (honorary  treasurer)  then  read  the 
report  of  Mr.  S.  C.  Capes,  on  the  register.  It  stated  that 
within  the  last  year  seventy-ftve  applications  had  been 
made  by  assistants,  and  twenty-seven  by  architects  ; but 
that,  as  the  machinery  was  far  froin  complete,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  refer  tbe  whole  subject  to  the  committee, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  in  what  manner  the  register 
might  be  made  more  generally  available  for  those 
rcQUiring  its  assistance. 

A short  discussion  ensued  on  the  subject ; and,  some 
suggestions  having  been  made,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Allom.  the  suliject  was  referred  to  the  general 
committee ; Mr.  Drnce  suggesting  that  the  register 
should  be  kept  at  Conduit-street  in  tlic  charge  of  the 
honorary  treasurer  or  secretary,  and  Uiat  all  apphcations 
should  be  made  on  the  ordinary  evenings  of  meeting. 

Mr.  Arthur  Allom  then  read  a paper  on  Ihe  Battle  ol 
the  Styles to  which  wc  shall  return.  , 

At  the  conclusion  the  Piesident  observed  that  Mi. 
Allom  seemed  rather  the  advocate  of  peace  than  of  battle 
between  the  styles.  He  hoped,  however,  that  the  time 
would  come  when  all  the  styles  would  be  f“|cd  nto  one. 
which  might  be  termed  the  national  style.  Sucl  a stylo 

would  depend  in  a great  degree  upon  construction  . and 

there  were  new  elements— such,  for  instance,  as  the  vise 
of  iron,  glass,  &c.— which  would  enter  largely  into  it.  He 
believed^that  the  change  which  had  taken  place  late 
I ylars  from  the  Classic  to  the  Gothic  was  to  be  attributed 
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very  much  to  the  literature  of  the  age.  In  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  poets  and  writers  of  the  time  took  their  illustra- 
tions from  the  Classic,  and  the  style  of  our  public  founda- 
tious  showed  that  Greek  and  Latiu  types  were  the  most 
popular.  In  later  years  a reaction  took  place.  In  Ger- 
many, Goethe,  and  in  England,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  did 
much  to  bring  about  a taste  for  the  Mediaeval  and  to  encou- 
rage antiquarian  predilections.  We  were  now  again  in  a 
transition  state : we  were  no  longer  a nation  of  antiqua- 
ries, but  we  were  endeavouring  to  form  what  might  be 
called  a national  style.  He  agreed  with  the  lecturer,  that 
the  time  had  arrived  for  fusing  the  animosities  that  pre- 
vailed on  the  sulyect  of  style,  and  he  was  sanguine  in  the 
hope  that  a style  would  be  established  of  a distinctive  and 
national  character.  lie  would,  however,  impress  upon 
students  the  necessity  of  devoting  themselves  to  some 
particular  style.  To  be  Italian  architects  they  must  be 
very  good,  for  the  mine  of  Italian  art  had  been  worked  so 
much  harder  than  the  Gothic,  that  an  architect  must  be 
a Barry  in  talent  and  industry  to  succeed.  If,  however, 
they  would  study  the  works  of  that  great  master,  as  also 
those  of  Professor  Cockerell,  they  could  not  fail  to  derive 
the  most  beneficial  results. 

Mr.  Druce  said  he  quite  concurred  in  the  desirability  of 
students  devoting  themselves  to  one  particular  style,'for 
experience  showed  that  the  best  works  had  been  designed 
by  those  who  had  applied  themselves  exclusively  to  either 
Gothic  or  Classic.  The  ue.vt  best  works  were,  in  his 
opinion,  those  buildings  which  ignored  both  styles,  and 
left  the  spectator  in  doubt  which  style  the  architect  him- 
self inclined  to. 

Mr.  Blashill  thought  we  were  at  length  getting  out  of 
the  period  of  ‘‘  copyism  ; ” he  could  not,  therefore,  agree 
with  those  who  held  that,  as  art  had  worked  itself  out, 
there  was  nothing  left  but  to  fall  back  on  copies. 

A vote  of  tlianks  having  been  passed  for  the  paper, 

llie  President  announced  that  at  the  next  meeting  a 
paper  would  be  read  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Bunker  on  “ Founda- 
tions." The  subject  for  the  class  of  design  would  be  a 


EAILWAY  WHEEL  TIRES. 

Sir, — Scarcely  a week  passed  after  the  fearful 
accideut  ou  the  Hereford  and  Shrev/sbury  railway, 
before  wc  had  another  from  the  same  circumtancc, 
‘‘the  tire  breaking,”  on  the  Ross  and  Hereford 
line.  When  asking  the  cause  of  these  accidents, 
you  merely  receive  in  reply,  ‘‘Oh,  it  was  through 
one  of  the  tires  breaking,”  and  there  the  matter 
rests,  no  one  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  the  break- 
ing, or  seeming  to  care  about  knowing.  A most 
searching  inquiry  is  required  ou  this  point.  In 
the  first  place  allow  me  to  inform  you  that  the  tire 
of  the  wheel  is. cast  separately  from  the  spokes  and 
ho.x  : the  spokes  also  are  all  separate,  represent- 
ing a loop  of  iron,  driven  into  the  box,  but  made 
to  fit  closely  together ; and  any  one,  without  look- 
ing closely  into  them,  would  think  they  were  all 
in  one.  The  tire  of  the  wheel  is  fastened  to  the 
spokes  by  three  rlvefs  only,  and  these  rivets  are 
oi\\y  fu'e-eiyhik!^  of  an  inch  in  diameter  : there  are 
nine  loops  to  the  wheel  • three  of  these  only  are 
fastened,  the  othei  si.x  being  loose,  and  those 
three  which  arc  fastened  are  only  secured  by  the 
rivets  being  stubbed  into  the  tire  for  about  half 
an  inch.  Did  any  one  ever  hoar  of  such  monstrous 
work  for  a railway  carriage  wheel  ? I would  pro- 
])osc,  through  your  valuable  paper,  immediate 
alterations  in  the  manufacture,  which,  if  adopted, 
would  at  once  stop  any  more  accidents  from  the 
tire  breaking:  they  are  these,  th^teveryloop  sJmild 
he  secured  to  the  tire  by  a mode  to  he  determined 
on,  the  loops  to  be  ‘riveted  together  as  near  the 
tire  as  possible : should  the  tire  then  crack  or 
separate  at  ar/y  point,  the  fastenings  would  prevent 
its  flying  open,  and  hold  the  wheel  together  until 
the  accident  were  discovered.  (I,  R.  B.  A. 


majestic  and  plain  to  the  sight  of  the  distant  be- 
holders, and  I would  suggest  to  modern  frcscoists 
that  they  should  draw  their  figures  in  that  same 
pronounced  vigorous  thick-lined  style,  hut  of 
course  without  that  stiffness  and  incorrect  ana- 
tomy which  arose  from  the  ignorance  of  that  which 
is  now  known  to  all  artists.  The  works  which 
come  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  and  are 
close  to  the  eyes  of  the  beholders  might  he  treated 
in  their  present  fine  style,  bvit  for  the  distant 
works  I claim  a treatment  of  thicker  lines  and 
less  shading.  1 trust  some  of  our  eminent  artists 
may  take  up  this  subject  at  greater  length, 

Alphokse  Warinoton. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  ASSISTANT  ENGINEERS 
IN  GLASGOW. 

Sj  r,— In  your  i?sue  of  the  stta  Inst.,  after  noticing  the 
formation  of  an  " Association  of  A.ssistaiit  Engineers,’’  in 
Glasgow,  you  ask, — “Is  there  any  good  reason  why  it 
sliquld  not  form  part  of  the  Institution  of  Engineers, 
which  could  be  made  to  include  assistants  and  pupils?" 
Allow  me,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  state  what  appears  to 
le  “ good  reason”  why  it  should  not. 

I may  remark  in  the  outset  that  the  Institution  of 
Engineers  in  .Scotland  provides  for  receiving  assistants 
and  pupils  as  graduates.  Suppose,  tlien,  that  a young 
man— be  he  assistant  or  pupil,— joins  tliat  institution  : 
what  follows  ? First  of  ail,  he  has  an  annual  subscription 
of  one  guinea  to  pay,  and  then  he  is  entitled  to  attend  the 
meetings.  We  shall  suppose  that  ou  the  first  niglit  of  his 
appearance  there  a paper  is  read,  mayhap  on  some  simple 
subject,  in  respect  of  which,  however,  he  is  in  profound 
ignorance,  or  knows  but  little.  What  is  he  to  do  ? “ Get 
up  and  ask  for  information,"  you  say  j and  the  suggestion 
seems  quite  a natural  one ; but,  in  the  mind  of  a “ canny 
Scot,"  another  thought  springs  up,  “ Perhaps  they’ll 
laugh  at  me and  so  he  gets  into  a lix.  But  apart  from 
that,  altogether,  there  is  the  idea  in  his  mind  that  he  is 
amongst  men  who  are  his  superiors  in  point  of  knowledge, 
and  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  annoy  them  with  what  to 
them  might  be  a paltry  though  to  him  a oiizzline  ques- 
tion. ^ ' 

But  in  what  respect  will  matters  he  mended  in  the 
Association  of  Assistant  Engineers  ?’’  Let  us  see.  A 
member  of  the  Assistants’  Association  will  be  a gainer  to 
the  extent  of  18s.  Od.  per  annum  j and  [ think  you  will 
admit  that  that  amount  is  not  exactly  a triUe  to  a younc 
man-either  assistant  or  pupil,— fighting  his  way  up-hill, 
ann  having  all  sorts  of  demands  onhis,  tn  many  instances 
rather  slender  purse  for  books,  class  fees,  &c.  Then’ 
again,  the  members  of  this  a.ssociation  arc  more  on  a 
level  one  with  another;  you  have  not  the  incongruity  of 
master  and  servant  meeting  together  o«  oquul  terms. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  from  what  precedes  that  there  is 
anything  approaching  to  jealousy  of  or  ill-feeling  to  the 
institution  of  Engineers  in  Scotland,  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  originated,  or  of  those  who  are  now  connected 
with,  the  A.ssociation  of  Assistant  Engineers.  Ahimdant 
w contrary  may,  1 think,  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  y\.  M.  Neilson,  esq.,  president  of  the  former,  occu- 
pied the  chair ; and  Dr.  Itankine  (professor  nf  civil  engi- 
neering and  mechanics  in  the  University  of  Glasgow),  the 
late  president,  delivered  the  address  at  the  inaugural 
meeting  of  the  latter,  held  on  thegthinst.  Moreover 
It  IS  not  at  ail  improbable  that  some  plan  may  be  devised, 
in  accordance  with  which  the  two  societies  may  be  amal- 
pmated,  whilst  each  retains  its  individuality.  That 
however,  IS  a matter  for  consideration;  and  I only  refer 
to  It  for  the  purpose  of  stating  that  tlie  subject  is  before 
the  minds  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  members  of  each 
society.  W.M.  R.  Copla.vii, 

I’resident  of  the  Association  of  Assistant 
„ ^ , , Engineers  in  Glasgow. 

above  in  my  individual  not  in 

my  official  capacity. 

'Pk***  is  precisely  what  we  suggested 

sh^nnfd  w’  why  the  assistants  and  pupils 

should  not,  on  certain  evenings,  hold  meetings  of  their 
own,  for  discussion  amongst  themselves. 


important  aids,  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Herepath, 
Dr.  Angus  Smith  (who  wrote  the  article  on 
Sanitary  Economy,”  a somewhat  new  feature  in 
such  works),  Sir  William  Armstrong,  Mr.  Alfred 
Tylor,  Professor  Yoelcker,  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  Cirencester;  Professor  R.  D.  Thomson, 
the  chemist;  Mr.  G.  Ansell,  of  the  Mint;  Mr. 
Dafforne,  assistant  editor  of  tho  Art-Journal 
Mr.  Fairholt,  Professor  Frankknd,  Dr.  Normandy, 
Mr.  Linton,  Dr.  Noad,  and  many  others, — all  able 
and  competent  men  in  their  .several  callings,  as 
the  editor  himself  is  well  known  to  be,  not  only  as 
the  keeper  of  mining  records,  but  as  a man  of 
science  generally,  and,  therefore,  specially  compe- 
tent as  the  editor  of  such  a work  as  this. 

The  hook,  outhe  whole,  constitutesan  important 
and  standard  addition  to  the  records  of  the  arts 
and  sciences. 

Laxton's  Builder's  Price-Book  for  1861;  von' 
taming  upiuards  of  .60,000  Prices.  By  \V. 
Laxton,  Architect;  and  F.  W.  Laxton,  Bar- 
rister-at-Law.  London  : Kent  & Co. 

Tho  fortieth  edition  of  this  well-known  Price-book 
appears  to  have  been  carefully  revised  by  the 
Messrs.  Laxton  to  meet  present  circumstances, 
and  several  useful  additions  have  been  made  to  it. 
It  contains,  amongst  other  things,  after  the  text 
of  the  Building  Act,  reports  of  decisions  in  the 
superior  courts,  illustrative  of  its  operations.  A 
student,  who  should  make  this  book  his  pocket- 
companion  for  a month,  and  at  odd  hours  read  it 
through  from  beginning  to  end,  woiild  find  the 
time  had  been  well  employed.  It  is  not  possible 
to  know  everything,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  know  where  to  look  for  information  when 
needed. 


WHY  THE  EARLY  MOSAICS  ARE  MORE 
EFFECXn'E  THAN  FRESCO. 

Nearly  all  ohsen-ers  must  have  noticed  that 
Resco  piunting  does  not  strike  the  eye  at  a distance 
in  the  powerful  manner  of  the  Byzantine  mosaics 
1 he  fresco  paintings  of  Giotto  at  Padua  one  is  able 
to  go  close  up  to,  and  one  eujoys  them;  but,  if 
viewed  from  a distance,  they  become  iudistiiict. 
How  much  more  eflcctive,  when  thus  seen,  are  the 
works  of  Cim.abuo  and  the  Byzantine  painters, 
who  have  moie  analogy  with  the  mosaicists.  This 
seems  to  me  to  arise  from  the  peculiar  manner  of 
drawing.  ^()f  course,  ns  painting  advanced,  more 
care  was  given  to  detail,  perspective  treatment  of 
the  round  and  careful  shading;  whereas  the  early 
artists  produced  their  effects  purely  by  strong 
hues  : they  were  unacquainted  with  the  finesse  of 
later  art,  but  certuiuly,  in  their  ignorance,  pro- 
duced works  which  at  a distance  are  plainer  aud 
more_ striking.  Might  I,  as  a comparison,  take  the 
luosaics  at  St.  Mark’s,  Veuice,  aud  the  fresco  works 
of  Mr.  Dyce  at  All  Saints’,  Margaret-street  ? I 
do  not  for  one  instant  decry  the  merit  of  these 
latter  jjaiiitings,  but  I maintain  that  fresco  paint- 
ing, as  jt  is  now  practised,  and  was  by  Giotto  aud 
tho  painters  after  his  time,  is  not  carried  out  in  a 
mauiier  suitable  to  mural  painting  when  placed  at 
a distance  from  the  spectator.  The  thirteenth 
century  glass-paiuters,  as  weU  as  the  early  mo- 
saicists  aud  decorators,  produced,  by  their  thick 
lines  aud  absence  of  fine  shading,  a work  at  once 


Urc-s  Bictionary  of  Arts,  Mmufaotnres,  aud 
Mines.  New  edition:  chiefly  rewritten  and 
greatly  enlarged.  Edited  by  Robert  Hunt, 
I'.R.S.  Illustrated  with  nearly  2,000  eno-rav- 
lugs  on  wood.  London  : Longman  & Co.  Parts 
13th,  l-Jth,  and  15th. 

Part^  15th  concludes  this  valuable  work,  and 
contain.s  the  preface  and  title-pages  to  the  three 
volumes  of  which  it  consists.  'J'he  last  three  parts 
include  articles  of  some  length  ou  the  Safety  Lamn 
Sanitary  Economy,  Steel,  Stone-natural  and  arti- 
ficial and  the  Preservation  of  Stone,— Stoves 
fiibular  Bridges,  Turbines,  Varnishes,  Ventila- 
wv.  M'ues,  Vitrifiable  Pigments,  Water, 
White-lead,  and  /me;  besides  other  more  or  less 
extended  ones  also,  pu  Printing  and  the  Printing 
Machine,  Putrefaction,  Pyrotechny,  Quinine,  Re- 
fining Gold  and  Silver,  Rifles,  Rope-making.  Salt 
Sewing  Machines,  Silk  Mum.facture,  Silver”  Soup 
Soda  Spmmpg.  Starch,  Sugar,  Sulphuric  Acid,’ 
ff  extile  labrics.  I'm,  Wax,  Weaving,  Wine,  and 
Voollen  Manufacture;  with  many  others  of 
minor  importance  or  of  shorter  length. 

There  cannot  he  a question  as  to  the  great 
superiority  of  this  work  over  that  of  Dr.  lire  • 
and  indeed  it  is  not  with  strict  propriety  that 
It  18  now  called  “ lire’s  Dictionary”  at  all  • it  is 
to  all  intents  ^and  purposes.  Hunt’s  Dictionary  ■ 
Mr.  Hunt  having  not  only  been  the  editor,  but 
to  a great  extent,  the  compiler;  although  with 


VARIORUM. 

In  ‘‘The Proposed  North  Fleet  Docks”  (Efling- 
ham  Wilson),  Mr.  Londe  Tabhcnier  farther 
advocates  the  scheme,  and  gives  some  observa- 
tions on  the  past,  present,  aud  future  wet  and  dry 
dock  accommodation  of  the  port  of  London.  'Wo 
took  a favourable  view  of  the  proposition  when  it 
was  first  published,  and  see  no  reason  to  alter  our 

opinion. ‘‘The  Handy  Book  on  tho  Relation  of 

Landlord  and  Tenant,”  by  Mr.  J.  II.  W’iUiams, 
does  not  go  far  enough.  If  there  he  any  branch 
of  human  knowledge  In  which  ‘‘a  little  learn- 
ing is  a dangerous  thing,”  it  is  law. Amon^-st 

the  books  which  have  reached  us  is  ‘‘  GiU'ib.ilrii 
and  other  Poems,”  by  M.  E.  Braddon  (London’ 
Bosworth  A Hun-isou).  We  like  the  ‘‘other 
poems  ’’  better  than  ‘‘  Garibaldi,”  and  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  notwithstanding  some  weak- 
nesses, that  they  have  the  ling  of  true  metal 
They  are  the  work  of  a jioet.  AVe  shali 

he.ar  again  of  Mr.  K.  Braddon. Tlie  cur- 

rent  Quarterly  Review  has  an  article  on  “ ’J’lio 
Iron  Manufacture,”  wherein  stress  is  very 
properly  laid  on  the  importance  of  obtaining  iron 
of  the  best  quality,  especially  with  reference  to 
the  defence  of  the  country.  The  writer  justly 
says: — 

Pressure  of  competition  lias  mdiiced  the 
lower  their  standard,  it  has 
worked  iH  for  the  public  and  for  individual  traders.  Tiiat 
each  district  should  make  the  best  iron  of  which  its"  mate 
r.a  s arc  capable  is  the  interest  of  the  enmu^;  Sc 
auprcniiicy  in  the  iron  trade  and  whose  sal'ety  depend  ou 
the  quality  of  its  iron;  and  it  is  miserable  policy  for  the 
midland  manufacturer,  who  is  possessed  of  iroi^  mate- 
rials, to  compete  in  the  sale  of  low-priced  iron  with  the 
worker  of  mfenor  mineralb  who  has  the  advantage  of  a 
seaport.  He  is  beaten  by  his  rival  in  price,  eve.f  when 
the  demand  is  plcntitul ; .and,  when  it  slackens,  he  is  left 
without  a market  and  without  a character." 

Much  very  bad  iron  has  been  used,  often  with 
disastrous  results.  Low-priced  iron  Is  not  often 
the  cheapest.— The  AYtp  Quarterly  gives  its 
readers  a thick  and  thin  paper  ou  ” English 
Gothic  Arc  itecture,"  apiiiireutly  hy  an  amateur. 


Tnj!  LATO  Mr.  II.  n.  Pickebsgill,  Aktist. 

IT  ‘I'-'utli  of  Mr. 

II.  Hall  Piekersg.ll,  eldest  sou  of  tlio  Academician 
m tho  fotty-miuh  year  of  his  ago.  He  avas  a 
highly  accomplished  man,  and  began  his  career  as 
an  historml  painter.  Circumstances,  hoivever 
led  him  to  portraiture,  in  ivhicli  he  had  com- 
pleted Bome^  c.acellent  rvorlis  just  previously  to 
his  decease,  mcludiiig  a full-length  of  Mr.  Lees  of 
« olverhamptou,  intended  for  the  Orphan  Asylum 
of  that  town.  He  had  Bun’ered  long  from  ill  hc’alth, 
and  died  worn  out.  Ho  leaves  much  artistic 
property  behind  him,  including  several  of  his 
best  pictures,  “The  night  of  Sanctuary,”  “Faust 
and  Jlargarct,  aud  others.  His  amiahility  and 
goodness  eude,ared  him  to  all  who  knew  hin/ 
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MeMORIAX  of  the  LATE  AUGtTSTlJS  W.  PfGIN. 
Wc  are  glad  to  see  that  the  list  of  contributors 
has  been  greatly  increased,  and  trust  that  all 
members  of  the  profession  will  aid  in  bringing  up 
the  amount  to  the  sum  required  for  the  contem- 
plated endowment.  The  total  received  to  this 
time  is  910^. 

Gas. — A successful  effort  has  been  made  on  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  to  light  a pas- 
senger train  with  gas.  The  invention  is  Mr. 
Newall’s  (the  inventor  of  continuous  railway 
breaks),  and  the  gas  is  kept  in  a flexible  receiver, 
in  the  guard’s  van..  From  the  van  iron  tubes 
carry  it  over  the  tops  of  the  carriages,  the  connec- 
tions being  made  of  flexible  tubing.  Short  sus- 
pendersdrop  into  eachcompartmentof  the  carriages 

to  brackets  and  glass  globes. The  works  for  the 

lighting  of  Jarrow  with  gas  have  just  been  com- 
pleted by  Messrs.  H.  & Little,  of  Newcastle, 
the  engineers  and  contractors.  The  works  are  from 

plans  by  Mr.  John  H.  Little. Improvements 

are  being  rapidly  made  in  and  about  the  town  of 
Tuam,  according  to  the  Galioay  Vindicator.  A 
few  months  .ago  the  Athenry  and  Tuam  Railway 
was  opened,  and  buildings,  in  connection  there- 
with, erected.  Mr.  F.  Nicoll,  the  secretary  of 
that  company,  started  a gas  company,  with  a 
capital  of  3,000/.  A site  for  the  works  was  ob- 
tained, and  the  directors  advertised  for  plans, 
offering  a premium  of  15/.  for  the  best.  The  plana 
of  Mr.  W.  Daniel,  of  Dublin,  obtained  the  pre^ 
mium.  Mr.  Daniel  also  obtained  the  contracts 
for  the  erection  of  the  works,  which  he  has  coiU' 
jfleted,  and  the  town  was  lighted  on  the  7th  inst. 

Leaving  Work  withoft  Notice. — William 
White,  a mason,  who  had  been  engaged  upon  the 
extensive  erections  going  on  at  Welbeck  Abbey, 
was  the  plaintiff,  at  Worksop,  in  a case  in  which  he 
sought  to  obtain  from  Mr.  A.  Dennett,  Gipsy-hil!, 
Whitwell,  contractor,  a sum  of  13s.  Id.  wages 
he  alleged  to  be  due  to  him.  The  defendant  is 
the  contractor  for  some  portion  of  the  premises 
now  in  course  of  erection  at  Welbeck  Abbey, 
and  the  plaintifl’  was  employed  as  a mason. 
According  to  the  plaintiff’s  own  showing,  he  had 
left  his  work  without  giving  the  least  notice,  in 
consequence  of  a dispute  that  liad  taken  place 
between  one  of  the  foremen  and  his  brother. 
He  did  not  return  to  his  work  again,  but  sued 
for  the  amount  due  up  to  the  time  he  left. 
Mr.  Dennett,  who  was  present  to  answer  the 
charge,  was  not  called  upon  to  reply,  his  Honour 
remarking  that  if  a man  chose  to  leave  his  work 
witliout  a word  having  been  spoken  to  him  he 
' could  not  support  his  claim,  and  he  must  ho  non- 
: suited.  White  was  nonsuited  accordingly. 

A Y'e.vr’s  Trade. — In  1859,  s-ays  the  Times, 

[ the  American  continent,  with  Cuba  and  the 
’ West  Indies,  took  40,000,000/.  of  our  produce 
. and  maonfactures ; and  India,  Singapore,  and 
I Ceylon,  with  Australia  and  China,  37,000,000/. 

1 more.  To  these  countries  we  disposed  of  nearly 
: 30,000,000/.  of  cotton  goods  aud  yarn  out 
( of  the  whole  48,000,000/.  exported.  For  our 
i iron  we  found  our  principal  market  in  the  United 
States  (3,000,000/.),  and  also  for  tin  (plates) 

. and  hardware  (above  1,000,000/.  of  each) ; for  our 
! leather  and  saddlery  iu  Australia  (1,000,000/.); 

-T  agricultural  implements  in  Australia  and  in  Russia; 

1 beer  in  India  (777,378/.)  and  Australia  (GG0,358/.); 

1 butter  ill  Australia  (342,911/.) ; earthenware  iu 

i the  United  States  (600,000/.).  Our  exports  to  the 
whole  world,  however,  made  no  progress  in  1859. 

1 In  most  European  countries  the  demand  for  our 
{ produce  was  slack.  France  took  1,391,000  tons  of 
I coal,  aud  493,083/.  worth  of  copper.  There  was 
.1  a considerable  increase  in  our  trade  with  Sweden, 

' Norway,  and  Denmark ; and  Russia  took  more  of 
I)  our  produce  by  nearly  1,000,000/.,  raising  her 
d demand  for  machinery  to  1,000,000/.,  and  for  iron 
t to  1,200,000/.  Our  entire  imports  for  1859 
(170,182,355/.)  were  not  far  from  15,000,000/. 
above  those  of  the  previous  year,  and  our  exports 
(our  own  produce  130,411,529/.,  foreign  aud  colo- 
nial produce  25,281,446/. — iu  all  155,692,075/.) 
were  16,000,000/.  above  those  of  the  previous 
year;  the  returns  of  the  value  of  our  imports  in- 
cluding freight.  In  conducting  this  trade  26,520 
visits  were  paid  to  our  ports  by  British  vessels, 
a and  22,351  by  foreign.  The  totals  require  such 
fi  ligures  to  express  them  as  were  never  until  now 
employed  to  set  forth  a year’s  trade  of  a nation. 
The  world  beyond  the  seas,  civilized  and  uncivilized, 
sent  to  our  shores  on  an  average  every  day  mer- 
cl  chaiulizc  of  the  value  of  nearly  500,000/.,  and  to 
bring  it  to  us  nearly  1,000  ships  came  into  our 
ports  every  week.  The  e.xports  of  our  produce  m 
1859  amounted  to  about  4/.  lOs.  per  iudividual 

ii  inhabitant  of  the  kingdom : twenty  years  ago 
tl  they  were  not  2/.  A more  wonderful  story  was 
:n  never  told. 


Akcsitectfrad  PnoTOGRAFnic  Association, 
On  Tuesday  Mr.  Joseph  Bonomi  read  an  able 
paper  “On  the  Egyptian  Photographs  in  the 
Exhibition,^’ — being  the  first  of  the  series.  We 
are  forced  to  postpone  notice  of  it.  On  Tuesday 
next,  Mr.  PAnson  will  comment  on  the  photo- 
graphs of  French  Renaissance  architecture. 

Yanbritgii. — In  the  course  of  some  very  inte- 
resting papers  from  Kimbolton  Castle,  Mr.  Hep- 
worth  Dixon  prints  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Athencevnx  (1734)  several  letters  from  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh.  Some  of  our  readers  who  collect 
matter  concerning  the  dramatist-architect  may  be 
glad  to  know  where  to  find  them. 

Fall  of  a Girder  Platform  at  Litebpool. 
The  traflic  of  the  dock  branch  of  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  Railway,  at  Liverpool,  has  been  im 
peded  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  a high  level 
platform,  upon  which,  iu  shunting,  an  engine  aud 
tender  had  been  allowed  to  pass,  along  with  some 
waggons.  The  unusual  weight  caused  the  girders 
(brittle  with  the  frost,  perhaps)  to  give  way,  aud 
a portion  of  the  platform,  with  the  engine  and 
tender,  were  precipitated  into  the  street  below 
The  fireman  was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  the  engine 
driver  severely  scalded.  From  the  adjourned  pro- 
ceedings at  the  inquest,  it  appears  that  the  driver 
w’as  quite  aware  of  the  risk,  and  very  properly 
refused  to  place  his  engine  on  the  platform,  which 
was  only  intended  for  waggons ; but  he  was 
ordered  hy  the  banksman  to  do  so.  Mr.  J.  New- 
lands,  engineer  for  the  borough  of  Liverpool,  said 
he  had  made  a rough  c.alculation  sufficiently  near 
to  guide  him  in  the  opinion  he  was  about  to  offer. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  the  girder,  taking  into 
consideration  all  its  circumstances  of  dead  and 
passing  weight,  had  not  a great  amount  of 
strength  to  spare  beyond  what  was  required  to 
support  the  dead  weight  of  the  superstructure. 
It  required  no  proof  to  show  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  a heavy  moving  load  upon  the  girder. 
Mr.  Newlands  said  he  would  present  the  exact 
details  at  the  next  meeting.  An  important  ques- 
tion would  be  raised  by  the  inquiry,  because  such 
structures  as  that  platform  were  specially  ex- 
empted from  the  power  given  to  the  local  autho- 
rities by  the  Building  Act.  In  this  Mr.  Rishton, 
the  borough  surveyor,  concurred.  He  said  be 
raised  the  question  some  years  ago  as  to  whether 
such  'structures  were  exempt  from  the  operation 
of  the  local  authority,  and  it  was  ruled  against 
him.  Since  that  time  he  had  never  taken  any 
supervision  of  the  buildings  of  the  whole  of  the 
railway  in  the  borough. 

State  op  Montrose  : Defeat  of  Attempt 
TO  Drain  it. — A ten  days’  conflict,  says  the  Mon- 
trose lieview, — speaking  sadly  and  somewhat 
ashamedly,  in  regard  to  this  important  question, — 
has  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  proposed  drain- 
age scheme,  and  the  probable  delay  of  all  schemes 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  excitement  equalled 
that  of  the  Reform  Bill  time,  as  the  Jievieto 
ironically  and  bitterly  remarks.  T^ere  was  this 
difference,  however,  between  the  Reform  aud  the 
drainage  questions,  that  the  majority  were  Re- 
formers in  the  former  case,  but  obstructives  in  the 
latter.  The  bill-sticking  exhortations  of  the  dirty 
party  were  stunning  and  sublime.  “ Ratepayers ! 
You  are  called  to  come  forward ! Do  so  nobly  (!) 
and  use  your  influence  to  put  a check  on  the  pre- 
vailing tendency  which  exists  to  lay  burdens  on 
the  people,  grievous  to  be  borne ! ” and  all  for 
“ whims  or  doubtful  experiments,” — “ mere  delu- 
sion,”— “ cunning  device  of  the  enemy,”  aud  so 
on.  These  “noble”  fellows  might  be  fairly  asked 
whether  the  typhus  and  other  fevers  which  have 
been  so  fully  proved  to  prevail  in  undraiued  and 
dirty  towns  like  Montrose  be  not  “ burdens  ” aud 
“ grievous  to  be  borne ; ” but  the  pachydennitous 
hides  of  these  blind  leaders  of  the  blind  are  far  too 
thick  to  be  pricked  to  the  quick  by  any  force  of  evi- 
dence of  this  description.  That  class  of  animals  too 
much  loves  to  “wallowin  the  mire,”  for  any  hope  of 
ever  cleansing  them,  otherwise  than  “ against  the 
grain.”  Such  was  the  impatience  of  both  parties, 
when  the  votes  were  taken,  to  anticipate  the  re- 
sult, that  “ the  boxes,  which  were  understood  to 
be  of  equal  bulk,  along  with  the  contents,  were 
weighed,  when  the  one  containing  the  votes  for 
' no  drainage  ’ was  found  to  have  a preponderance 
of  four  pounds  ! ” Loud  huzzas  greeted  the  an- 
nouncement, with  “three  cheers  for  the  cham- 
pion,”— of  dirt  aud  disease, — “Mr.  John  Dow.” 
There  were  229  votes  (rental  6,173/.)  for  drainage, 
and  1,326  (rental  8,983/.)  against  it.  The  local 
police  commissioners  have  therefore  felt  obliged  to 
abandon  the  attempt,  for  the  present,  to  scrub  the 
uncleanly  Montrosians ; and  a place  more  un- 
cleanly— we  may  add,  speaking  from  personal 
observation — does  not  exist  between  that  and  this 
so  far  as  we  have  seen. 


Corn  Exchange  Competition  : Bury  St. 
Edmdnds. — The  designs  sent  in  Competition  arc 
now  before  the  Town  Council,  who,  it  may  be 
hoped,  will  call  in  professional  assistance  to  adju- 
dicate. 

The  British  Musedm. — The  Department  of 
Antiquities  at  the  British  Museum  is  to  be  divided 
into  three  sections,  which  will  be  placed  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Birch,  Mr.  Newton,  and  Mr.  Vaux 
respectively. 

Gateway,  Reading  Abbey,  — Once  more  the 
autboritits  of  Reading  have  decreed  that  the 
ancient  Abbey  gateway,  to  which  we  have  several 
times  directed  attention,  shall  he  taken  down  : 
1,600/.  are  needed,  it  is  said,  for  its  restoration, 
and  the  subscriptions  amount  to  only  600/.  If 
the  people  of  Reading  would  but  reflect  on  the 
value  of  oldjlandmarks, — of  objects  which  serve  to 
distinguish  their  town  from  the  new  settlements 
of  the  day, — there  would  he  no  difficulty  in  raising 
the  money  required.  Better  do  the  work  par- 
tially, and  wait  to  get  more  money,  than  irre- 
trievably destroy.  A fancy  fair,  a ball,  ov  concert, 
would  do  something  to  increase  the  funds. 

Aechitecittral  Institute  of  Scotland. — 
On  the  2lBt  a meeting  of  Fellows  of  the  Institute 
was  held,  for  the  purpose  of  resuming  considera- 
tion of  the  propositions  made  by  the  British  In- 
stitute of  Architects  on  the  subject  of  a diploma 
for  the  profession.  Mr.  J.  Dick  Peddle  presided. 
After  considerable  discussion,  it  was  remitted  to 
a small  committee  to  prepare  a series  of  resolu- 
tions, to  be  submitted  to  a general  meeting,  em- 
bodying the  unanimously-expressed  opinion  of  the 
meeting,  to  the  eftect  that  the  profession  should 
be  regularly  organized  by  the  constitution  of  a 
chartered  body  or  otherwise,  membership  being 
open  to  Fellows  of  this  Institute  and  other  archi- 
tects possessing  like  qualifications.  It  was  also 
the  opinion  of  the  meeting  that  a curriculum  of 
study  and  an  examining  body  should  be  instituted. 
— Scotsman. 

laiPROTEMENT  OF  COTTAGES  FOB  AGRICITL- 
TtJRAL  Labourers. — The  Premier  has  given  a 
decided  push  to  the  movement  for  the  improve- 
ment of  country  cottages,  by  his  advocacy  of  it 
at  Romsey,  in  conjunction  with  his  able  relative, 
the  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Cowper,  who  also  delivered 
an  excellent  address  on  the  subject,  in  which  he 
urged  it  mainly  on  the  ground  of  its  profitable 
nature  to  the  improvers  no  less  than  to  the  iu- 
dwellers  of  the  cottages,  instancing  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Hastings  Society,  that  at  lledhill,  aud 
the  Windsor  Association,  all  of  which  have  been 
returning  good  per-cent.ages  of  free  profit.  The 
improved  health  and  increased  energies  of  the 
labourers  would  constitute  a no  less  important 
aud  profitable  result  to  farmers  and  landed  pro- 
prietors. The  movement  is  now  in  active  progress 
in  Scotland,  aud  a large  and  influential  meeting 
has  just  been  held  at  Edinburgh,  where  resolu- 
tions in  favour  of  its  objects  have  been  passed; 
and,  to  carry  out  these  objects,  a committee  has 
been  appointed,  including  influential  names,  such 
as  the  Earl  of  Soutbesk  and  Lord  Khmaird,  Mr. 
Wemyss,  M.P,,  aud  various  others.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  for  Promoting  Improve- 
ment in  the  Dwellings  and  Domestic  Condition  of 
Agricultural  I.ahourers  iu  Scotland  has  also  been 
held  at  Edinburgh,  the  Duke  of  Bucclcucli  pre- 
siding. 

The  Late  Strike  : Consfiract  of  Workmen. 
In  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  on  the  19th  inst., 
the  case  of  the  (iueeu  v.  Walshy  came  again  under 
review.  This,  it  may  be  recollected,  was  a convic- 
tion under  the  Combination  Act,  6th  of  George 
IV.,  cap.  129,  before  Mr.  Corrie,  the  police  magis- 
trate. The  information  charged  the  defendant 
with  endeavouring  hy  threats  to  force  Philip 
Anlcy  to  limit  the  description  of  his  workmen; 
and  the  point  reserved  for  the  consideration  of 
the  court  was  whether  what  passed  between  the 
convicted  workman  and  his  master  amounted  in 
point  of  law  to  a threat.  After  a protracted  argu- 
ment, their  lordships  delivered  judgment  seriatim, 
to  the  effect  that  the  conviction  must  bo  upheld. 
This  was  clearly  an  attempt  to  coerce  a master  by 
a threat  of  doing  something  which  was  liki  ly  to 
operate  to  his  injury.  It  was  not  the  case  of  one 
man  going  to  his  master  and  saying,  if  you  don’t 
discharge  So-and-so  or  such  and  such  persons  I 
must  leave  you,  but  it  was  the  joint  declaration  of 
several  persons  placing  before  their  master  an 
alternative  that  must  work  injuriously  for  him. 
Inasmuch  as  it  purported  to  drive  others  out  of 
employment  the  combination  iu  i|ueation  clearly 
amounted  to  a conspiracy,  and  therefore  to  an 
illegal  proceeding.  It  was  a well-known  rule 
of  law  that  what  one  man  might  do  a number 
of  men  could  not  do.  Conviction  upbeld  accord- 
ingly. 
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ARBiNGE>rENT  OF  THEATBICAI.  STAGES. — Au 
interesting  problem  for  architects  is  the  adaptation 
of  hydraulic  pressure  to  stage  machinery,  to  which 
we  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  their  attention. 

Feee  Lectxtees  on  Music.— The  Gresham  lee- 
lures  on  music  will  he  ddivered  by  Professor 
Taylor  in  the  theatre  of  the  college,  Basinghall- 
street,  on  the  evenings  of  Tuesday  and  Thursday 
next,  the  29th  and  31st  instant,  each  evening  at 
seven  precisely.  The  lectures  will  be  illustrated 
by  a choir  of  vocalists,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Tnrle 
(organist  of  the  Abbey)  on  the  pianoforte.  The 
doors  open  at  half-past  six,  and  no  tickets  are 
required. 

Foeeign  Coinage. — The  Government  of  Victor 
Emmanuel  has  determined  to  issue  a new  bronze 
coinage,  which  is  to  be  struck  in  Milan.  The 
number  of  coins  required  is  far  greater  than  the 
amount  of  our  own  coinageof  bronze  now  executing. 
Messrs.  Ralph  Heaton  & Sons,  of  the  Mint,  Bir- 
mingham, have  obtained  the  contract,  and  will 
require  to  produce  732,000  pieces  per  day,  com- 
mencing on  the  1st  of  April,  1861. 

Me.  Thomas  J.  Hill’s  Deawikg  Classes.— 
The  drawings  by  pupils  of  Mr.  Hill’s  establishment, 
recently  exhibited,  were  about  700  in  number. 
Prizes  were  allotted  as  follows; — Ist  prize.  For  the 
best  architectural  drawing,  Mr.  Baillie. — 2nd  prize. 
For  the  best  perspective  drawing,  Mr.  Seaman. — 
3rd  prize,  For  the  best  ornamental  drawing,  Mr. 
S.  Pipe.— 4th  prize.  For  the  best  constructive 
drawing,  Mr,  A.  Hertags.  Amongst  the  other 
advanced  pupils  were  Messrs.  Waltou,  Webb, 
Lawrence,  Rivett,  Winter,  Henderson,  Willefer, 
Brittain,  and  Brawn. 

Coal-cellar  Plates. — It  is  satisfactory  to 
observe  that  attempts  are  now  being  made  to 
improve  these  frequently  dangerous  nuisances. 
The  many  serious  accidents  that  occur  through 
the  ordinary  coal-hole  plate,  either  from  the  plate 
itself  being  worn  thin  on  the  edges,  or  from  the 
edges  of  the  stone  being  rounded  from  use, 
causing  it  to  shift  and  turn  up  when  trodden 
on,  have  induced  Messrs.  Hayward,  Brothers,  of 
Union-street,  Borough,  to  draw  our  attention  to 
an  improved  patent  coal-hole  plate,  in  which  a 
llnngc  is  <lesigned  to  prevent  the  chance  of  such 
mishaps,  by  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  plate 
to  turn  on  one  side,  until  it  has  been  raised  per- 
pendicular for  more  than  2 inches  j and  this,  it 
seems,  ainnot  take  place  unless  released  from 
below,  as  the  play  of  the  chain  would  never  exceed 
half  au  inch  ; and,  as  a further  improvement,  they’ 
suggest  the  use  of  a cast-iron  ring,  which  is 
cemented  into  the  pavement,  thereby  pro.scrviiig 
the  edges  of  the  opening. 

A NEW  AECHiEOLOaiCAL  ASSOCIATION  IN 
Hants. — At  Ciiristchurch,  in  Hampshire,  a meet- 
ing was  recently  hedd  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
new  iirchffiological  association,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Rev.  Mackenzie  Walcott.  Sir  G.  E.  Pocock, 
Bart.,  was  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Walcott  pointed  out 
the  many  objects  of  archmological  and  literary 
interest  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  that  an  association  be  constituted, 
to  be  called  the  " Christchurch  Arcbmological 
Association.”  Sir  George  E.  Pocock,  Bart.,  was 
elected  president ; the  Rev.  Z.  Nash,  vice-presi- 
dent j the  Rev.  Mackenzie  Walcott,  AI.A.,  hon. 
secretary;  Mr.  J.  Pruitt,  local  secretary;  Mr.  J. 
Lemmon,  curator.  The  ordinary  meetings  of  the 
association  it  is  proposed  should  be  held  quarterly’. 
Many  members,  effective  as  well  as  honorary,  have 
joined  the  association. 

Proposed  Enlargement  of  the  Suffolk 
General  Hospital. — Very  considerable  and  costly 
alterations  and  additions  are  contemplated  at  the 
Suffolk  General  Hospital,  including  the  erection  of 
a range  of  buildings  extending  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  ground  from  east  to  west,  or  about 
210  feet,  the  present  frontage  being  about  120 
feet.  This  range  will  consist  of  a ground  and 
first  ffoor,  having  at  the  west  end  a female  ward 
for  eighteen  beds  on  each  floor,  and  at  the  east 
end  a male  %vard  for  twenty  beds  on  each  floor,  the 
former  measuring  69  feet  by  23  feet,  the  latter  78 
lect  by  23  feet.  Each  ward  will  be  provided 
with  a nurse’s  room,  scullery,  and  apparatus-room, 
and  also  w'ith  a bath-room  and  other  conveniences. 
They  will  be  approached  by  one  central  staircase. 
The  result  of  these  alterations,  if  carried  into 
effect,  will  he  to  give  the  hospital  100  beds,  with 
1,300  cubic  feet  of  air  to  each  patient.  The  insuf- 
ficiency of  space,  it  is  stated,  is  now  known  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  erysipelas  and  hospital  malaria  so 
often  prevailing.  We  are  unable  to  judge  from 
these  particulars  if  the  plan  proposed  be  a wise 
one  and  likely  to  lessen  the  “ erysipelas  and  hospi- 
tal malaria  so  often  prevailing.”  Wc  sincerely 
hope  that  the  latest  teaching  on  the  subject  has 
been  or  will  be  listened  to. 


Town  Telegraphing. — The  London  District 
Telegraph  Company  now  have  upwards  of  fifty 
stations  open  for  messages  in  and  around  London, 
and  about  ten  more  ready  for  opening  as  soon  as 
the  out-door  work  can  he  completed.  The  com- 
pany’s works  are  being  proceeded  with  rapidly, 
Isut  they  have  necessarUy  been  delayed  by  the 
severity  of  the  weather.  About  150  j'oung  women 
will  be  employed  as  clerks. 

The  1st  Middlesex  Engineer  Volunteer 
Corps. — This  corps  is  now  nearly  600  strong,  and  it 
possesses  a band  of  upwards  of  thirty  volunteer 
musicians.  The  major  commandant,  MacLeod  of 
MacLeod,  states,  in  a printed  circular  recently 
issued,  that  the  1st  Company,  in  which  are  many 
architects,  civil  engineers,  &c.,  is  at  present  below 
its  full  complement.  It  is  desirable  (he  adds)  that 
the  vacancies  should  he  filled,  as  far  as  possible,  by 
gentlemen  holding  these  professions,  as  their  edu- 
cation renders  them  specially  qualified  for  the 
kindred  duties  of  military  engineering;  but  others 
of  liberal  education  are  invited  to  volunteer.  The 
2nd,  or  Art-Students’  Company,  is  also,  it  scorns, 
below  its  maximum. 

“Steam  Superseded.” — A French  experi- 
menter, M.  Him,  according  to  the  London  Sevieip, 
has  devised  a mechanical  arrangement,  by  means 
of  which  he  proposes  to  make  use  of  the  enormous 
power  exerted  when  a mixture  of  coal  gas  and  air 
is  set  fire  to.  The  violent  explosion,  which  it  is 
well  known  takes  place  under  these  circumstances, 
is  to  be  confined  in  a strong  cylinder  fitted  with  a 
piston;  and  the  latter,  being  driven  up  and  then 
drawn  back  again  at  each  ignition,  communicates 
motion  to  the  other  parts  of  the  machine.  The 
gaseous  mixture  is  exploded  by  means  of  the 
electric  spark.  Explosive  sources  of  motive-power, 
however,  are  not  very  manageable  in  connection 
with  mechanism. 

Man  of  many  Trades. — The  H'orcesiershire 
Chronicle  mentions  the  death,  at  Abbott’s  Mor- 
ton, in  that  county,  of  Mr.  Richard  Garfield, 
aged  61  years, — a man  of  varied  abilities.  He 
was  born  and  bred  at  Abbott's  Morton,  and  was 
chiefly  self-taught.  He  could  perform  excellent 
work,  either  as  blacksmith,  carpenter,  joiner, 
cooper,  stone-mason,  bricklayer,  painter,  white- 
washer,  or  paper-hanger.  He  could  dig  out  the 
foundation  of  a house,  perform  all  the  stone- 
mason’s and  hrickhiyer’s  work,  make  all  the  door 
frames  and  window  frames,  make  all  the  doors, 
put  on  the  roof,  lay  all  the  floors,  whether  of 
brick,  hoards,  or  stone,  put  on  all  locks,  do  all  the 
blicksuiith’s  work  required  for  every  part  of  the 
house,  p.iiiit  and  paper  the  house,  and  make  it  fit 
for  the  residence  of  a geuteel  family  ; all  this  ho 
w’ould  perform  in  the  most  workmanlike  manner. 
He  might  be  seen  one  day  hanging  very  heavy 
gates,  and  the  next  day  executing  very  nice 
joiner’s  work,  painting,  Ac.  Had  Garfield  lived 
in  a more  thickly-populated  place,  he  might  have 
achieved  great  success  in  business;  but;  living  in 
a quiet  country  village  Hke  Abbott’s  Mortou,  his 
talents  wore  aknost  buried.  lie  was  greatly  re- 
spected by  all. 

The  Street  Tramway  Movement.  — The 
Lambeth  vestry  have  resolved,  by  a majority  of 
twelve,  “ That  Mr.  Train  be  allowed  to  lay  down 
a single  line  of  rails,  with  proper  sidings,  from 
Westminster-hridge,  as  far  as  St.  George’s  parish, 
Southwark,  to  Newington,  upon  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  the  report  upon  the  subject  submitted  to 
the  vestry,  and  such  other  condition  as  the  vestry 
may  consider  necessary.”  Adjoining  parishes,  it 
seems,  have  been  awaiting  the  Lambeth  decision, 
and  will  now  probably  also  agree  to  the  laying 
down  of  Train’s  tramways.  That  a system  of 
street  tramways  throughout  the  metropolis  would 
be  a decided  convenience  to  the  public,  there  can 
be  little  doubt;  but  whether  Mr.  Train’s  present 
plan  be  the  best  remains  to  be  seen.  A plan  whereby 
omnibuses  could  run  either  ou  or  off  the  tramways 
would  perhaps  be  the  most  convenient  for  the 
public ; but  this  is  not  the  case  with  Mr.  Train’s 
arrangements.  His  omnibuses  at  Birkenhead  have 
been  provokingly  delayed  by  ill-natured  cabmen, 
walking  their  cubs  in  front,  and  by  waggons  stand- 
ing across  the  line;  ami,  as  the  omnibuses  or  cars 
can  only  rim  in  the  grooves,  their  course  in  these 
cases  is  liable  to  be  purposely  and  unnecessarily 
checked.  Could  they  run  off  or  on,  as  suitable, 
no  such  system  of  annoyance  might  be  attempted: 
as  it  is,  it  may  not  be  easy  to  put  a complete  stop 
to  it  either  at  Birkenhead  or  in  London.  The 
Metropolitan  General  Omnibus  Company  wiU  have 
no  scruple  in  “ nursing”  the  new  cars  and  carrying 
such  annoyance  and  obstruction  to  any  e.xtreme, 
as  long  and  as  provokingly  as  the  law  will  allow 
of ; at  least,  such  is  the  reputation  their  peculiar 
style  of  management  has  earned  for  them  in  the 
public  estimation. 


TENDERS 


For  the  New  Corn  Exchange,  Leeds.  Mr.  Cutlibert 
Brodrick,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied : — 

For  Bricklayer's  and  Mason's  Work. 

Nichols  .tf  7,880  0 0 

Wood 7,692  0 0 

Shaftoe  7,581  0 u 

Whitely 6,300  0 0 

Addy  6,114  0 0 

For  Carprnier's  and  Joiner's  Work. 

Winn  & Pawson l.-ll-l  0 0 

Thorp 3,999  10  0 

Britton  3,922  0 0 

For  Painter's  Work. 

Wood  & Son 222  0 0 

Kershaw 200  0 0 

Jackson iso  0 0 

For  Pliimbrr's  and  Glazier’s  Work. 

John  Hall  1,200  0 « 

Braithwaite  & Myers 1,029  3 6 

Story  957  0 0 

For  Iron-founder's  Work. 


Wilkinson 

Nelson  & Sons 

Singleton  & Tennant 

For  Plasterer's  Worl, 

Branton  & Son 

Brautoii 

Randles 

Garlick  

Mountain 

Wilson  Si  Son  

For  S^K^er’s  Work. 

Watson  

Ellis 


1,102  0 


650  0 0 


Tenda's for  the  Whole  of  the  Work. 

Thorp  ^13.999  10 

Wliitely 13,000  0 

Addy  (accepted) 12,529  0 

Amount  of  lowest  separate  tenders. . ^12,383 


1 1 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises.  High-street, 
Deptford.  Mr.  H.  J.  Lanchester,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied ; — 

Prichard  & Shetton  j£  G40  0 0 

Lester S99  0 0 

Thompson 596  0 0 

Coleman  589  0 0 

Penny  (accepted) 587  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.  C.  B.  (shall  have  alteiitioii).— W,  D,  F.— T.  M.  (the  siijgeslion  docs 
not  seem  to  la  to  meet  the  c.-ae).-Ono  Behind  the  Scenes,- V.  A W.— 
J.  B.-n.T.-S,  E.  M-— U.  H.  (Kanirtulicoii  would  inobahly  answer 
the  puriiose).— W,  JI.  JI.— W.  L.— W.  G.  (foitieil  unifomily  to  decline). 
—IT.  C.  (ditto).- P.  (ditto).— Building  Act  (next  week).— Dr.  M.  (ditto). 

C.— Q.  E-  D,  (it  is  well  spoken  of).— J.  B.  Salford.— S.  T.  (loo 
late).— <T. — 0.  E.  P. — A.  B. ; Chirk  (Silver'S;  Co.)— A Comi'etitor  (iu 
type).— G.  P, — Lambeth.— T.  B.  D, — • • (the  direction  wiu  ns  on  onr 
first).- N.  C.  S. — S.  E.  (Ibere  is  not  "an  architectural  cirvutiiCinj 
library.’’  Its  desirability  has  been  often  urged). — A.  B.  (coiisiill  a 
actable  patent  agent). — L.  J.  1'.— Country  Subacilher  (no  rule  as  to 
nee  has  Iwen  laid  down.  No  " damage”  mast  be  done  to  iieigh- 
buur). 

Lost-office  Orders  and  Lemittances  should  he 
made  payable  io  Mr.  Morris  R.  Coleman. 


[advertisement.] 

At  a Meeting  of  the  Boiirfl  of  Works  for  the 
Whitechapel  District,  held  at  the  Office  of  the 
Board,  No.  15,  Great  Alie-.street,  Whitechapel,  on 
Monday,  the  21st  day  of  January,  1861,  at 
6 o’clock,  p.in.  ...... 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  and 

Resolved  unanimously,  that,  having  heard 
Messrs.  Mowlem’s  statement,  the  Board  is  now 
convinced  that  the  declining  Messrs.  Mowlem’s 
contract  arose  out  of  mistake,  and  that  Messrs. 
Mowlem’s  honour  as  practical  men  remains  unira- 
peached. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Outhwaite,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Simmons,  and 

Resolved,  that  a copy  of  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tion be  certified  by  the  Clerk  and  sent  to  Messrs. 
Mowlem  & Co.,  to  be  by  them  used  in  such  manner 
as  they  may  think  proper. 

I certify  the  above  to  be  a true  extract  from  the 
Minutes  of  the  Board. 

(Signed)  Alfred  Turner,  Clerk. 


Fine  ^Yrt  Ornamentation  of  Watches. — 
‘ Perhaps  there  is  no  article  of  personal  ornament 
and  utility  that  admits  of  greater  scope  for  the 
display  of  a cultivated  artistic  taste  than  the 
ornamentation  of  the  dials  and  hacks  of  watches. 
Countless  designs  displaying  the  greatest  in- 
genuity aie  still  the  characteristic  of  tho  English 
manufacturer’s  productions,  while  designs  of  a 
higher  order  of  merit  are  but  rarely  to  bo  met 
with.  The  buyer’s  desideratum  is  to  find  an  cs- 
fablhhment  where  will  be  presented  to  him  ample 
choice  of  artistic  designs.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
pleasure  that  we  can  name  the  locale  of  such  au 
establishment.  It  is  that  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson, 
situate  at  33  and  34,  Ludgate-hill.” — Morning 
Herald. 

Benson’s  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  post  free  for  two 
stamps,  is  descriptive  of  every  construction  of 
watch  now  made.  Watches  safe  by  post  to  all 
parts  of  the  globe. — Advertisement. 
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The  Architectural  Publication  Society ; the 
“ Dictionary  of  Architecture.” 


0 regularly  have  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Architectural 
Publication  Society  been  no- 
ticed in  these  pages,  during 
the  last  few  years,  that  our 
readers  scarcely  need  to  be 
reminded  of  the  high  claims 
which  it  has  upon  the  sup- 
port of  all  classes  of  persons 
connected  with  the  art  and 
science  of  the  architect.  At 
the  present  moment,  how- 
ever, it  seems  to  be  desirable 
that  an  account  of  the  Society 
and  its  operations,  somewhat 
more  in  detail,  should  be  laid 
before  the  public ; more  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  an 
announcement  which  will  be 
found  in  our  advertisement 
colmuns.  The  great  work  of 
the  Society  is  the  well-known  “Dic- 
tionai’y  of  Architecture,”  now  in 
course  of  publication  in  parts;  aud 
the  question  raised  by  the  announcement 
just  spoken  of  is  no  less  than  this; — How 
far  future  subscribers  can  be  assured 
against  the  past  publications  getting  out  of  print. 

The  Society  was  established  in  18i-8  for  the  pur- 
pose of  publishing  architectural  matter  generally 
of  a high  class ; and  it  received  at  once  the  patron- 
ige  and  support  of  most,  if  not  all  indeed,  of  the 
leading  architects  of  the  country.  The  scheme  of 
membership  was  the  usual  one,— a subscription  of 
one  guinea,  entitling  the  subscriber  to  one  copy  of 
the  issues  for  the  year. 

The  commencement  of  operations  consisted  in 
the  publication  of  a succession  of  miscellaneous 
original  essays  by  writers  of  eminence,  accom- 
panied by  about  an  equal  proportion  of  lithographic 
plates  of  architectural  examples,  also  of  miscel- 
laneous character.  A very  convenient  quarto  size 
was  selected  for  letter-press  and  lithographs  alike ; 


and,  by  the  simple  expedients  of  printing  the 
essays  separately,  and  classifying  the  lithographs 
in  sheets  under  definite  headings,  the  foundation 
was  laid  for  a serial  work  of  any  magnitude  to 
which  it  might  be  found  desirable  to  carry  it. 
Before  long  the  committee  of  management  began 
to  take  into  serious  consideration  the  possibility  of 
constituting  this  a cyclopcedia  of  architectural 
(knowledge.  The  great  length  to  which  a com- 
plete work  of  this  kind  would  extend  was  seen  to 
be  an  insurmountable  obstacle;  but  so  strongly 
Idid  the  necessity  for  a standard  book  of  general 
3-eforence  become  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the 
committee,  that  a similar  project  on  a smaller 
•scale  was  forthwith  drawn  up.  This  met  with 
[approval  on  every  baud;  and,  since  that  time, the 
(letter' press  issues  have  been  confined  to  the 
“ Dictionary  of  Architecture,”  and  the  lithographic 
.sheets  on  the  original  system  have  been  continued 
yby  way  of  miscellaneous  Illustrations  thereto. 

The  " Dictionary  ” has  now  attained  more  than 
nhalf  its  ultimate  bulk,  and  its  pretensions  are 
iifairly  before  the  critic.  In  its  long  list  of  con- 
rbributors  are,  more  or  less  openly  acknowledged, 
iisrrch  names  as  those  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry, 
.B.A.,  the  president  of  the  Institute,  Mr.  Cockerell, 
:.JR.A.;  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  B.A.,  professor;  Mr. 
(tTite,  M.P. ; Professor  Donaldson,  Messrs.  Ashpitel, 
't'N'elson,  I'Anson,  Garling,  J.  W.  & W.  Papworth, 
'i)Pocock,  Burnell,  Lockyer,  Wylson,  Dr.  Hughes, 
)rDr.  Lubke,  and  many  others  of  distinguished 
umerib  in  their  several  departments.  The  illustra- 


tions, on  the  other  hand,  forming  a still  more 
bulky  aggregate,  are  exceedingly  valuable,  aud 
often  unique  in  their  character,  carefully  selected 
from  the  best  private  portfolios  in  the  profession, 
such  as  those  of  Messrs.  Ashpitel,  Barry,  Bell, 
Burges,  Cockerell,  Christian,  Donaldson,  Falkener, 
and  so  on,  all  through  the  alphabet,  to  Scottj 
Smirke,  Waring,  and  Wyatt  at  the  end. 

The  wide  embrace  of  both  “ Dictionary  ” and 
illustrations,  under  such  auspices,  aud  the  Catho- 
licity of  spirit  and  depth  of  resource  exhibited 
throughout,  combined  with  that  almost  fastidious 
system  of  revision  which  is  known  to  he  the  boast 
of  the  Committee  of  Management,  give  ns  to  ex- 
pect in  this  elaborate  work  a production  which 
shall  he  abreast  of  the  time.  But  the  best  proof 
of  excellence  is,  perhaps,  to  he  looked  for  in  the 
actual  list  of  those  who  purchase  the  book.  Here  j 
we  have  H.B.H.  the  Prince  Consort  (three  copies) ; ‘ 
the  Boyal  Academy  of  Arts,  the  Institute  of^ 
France,  the  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty’s  Works  ^ 
and  Public  Buildings,  the  South  Kensington  j 
Museum  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  the 
Bengal  College  of  Engineers,  the  Athenccum  Club 
of  London,  &c.,  together  with  all  the  chief  archi- 
tects of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a fair  sprink- 
ling of  other  kindred  spirits;  the  last  sufficient  to 
Indicate  the  success  of  the  work  in  its  endeavour 
to  be  no  mere  collection  of  matter  for  the  profes- 
sional or  antiquarian  architect,  but  a more  expan- 
sive “Dictionary  of  Architecture,”  and  of  all  that 
pertains  to  it,  which  shall  interest  the  engineer 
also,  the  builder,  the  amateur,  the  artist,  the 
student  of  science,  the  inquirer  into  history, 
topography,  biography,  and  all  else,  as  aft'ecting 
architecture  in  its  widest  sense.  That  the  work 
is  already  frequently  quoted  as  a standard  autho- 
rity is  well  known ; and  a fact  may  be  mentioned 
than  which  nothing  could  be  more  interesting  or 
indicative  of  practical  success,  namely,  that  the 
Art  Library  at  South  Kensington  has  found  it 
necessary  to  purchase  a second  copy. 

The  number  of  subscribers  is  somewhat  over 
three  hundred ; and  that  this  figure  has  been  kept 
up  pretty  equally  from  year  to  year,  in  spite  of 
the  decease  of  members,  removal,  retirement, 
change  of  purpose,  and  other  diminishiug 
influences,  is  encouraging.  But  one  other  cir- 
cumstance, equally  satisfactory,  although  now  at 
length  becoming  embarrassing,  is  this, — that  new 
subscribers,  as  a rule,  require  to  be  furnished  with 
complete  sets  of  the  back  publications,  whereas 
the  copies  which  were  issued  to  the  retiring 
members  cannot  be  re-purchased.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances the  Committee  necessarily  feel  con- 
siderable anxiety  lest  their  lists  should  become 
practically  closed-  against  increase ; for  they  are 
now  obliged  to  meet  the  demand  for  past  issues  by 
the  reply  that  the  offer  of  full  price  for  these, 
which  has  for  some  time  been  a standing  rule, 
p.nd  even  the  offer  of  a premium  which  has  some- 
times been  made,  fail  to  meet  any  longer  with 
response. 

As  we  are  given  to  understand,  the  proposal 
which  is  now  made  to  the  profession  is  as  follows : 
Of  the  letter-press  a moderately-sufficieut  stock 
is  in  hand.  As  regards  the  illustrations,  where 
there  is  no  such  stock,  the  lithographs  are  as  yet 
not  effaced.  The  Committee  are  prepared  to  re- 
new the  stock  of  illustrations  so  as  to  meet  future 
demands,  provided  the  public  will  come  forward 
with  a number  of  additional  subscribers  at  once, 
sufficient  to  provide  for  the  mere  outlay.  For  this 
purpose  a modest  augmentation  of  members  will 
be  enough ; and  it  would  seem  odd  if  the  Society, 
even  by  the  personal  influence  of  its  three  hun- 
dred present  members,  is  not  able  to  secure  their 
recruits  without  much  trouble.  It  is,  moreover, 
understood  that  the  back  payments  are  not  ex- 
pected to  he  made  up  in  full  on  entrance,  but  may 
bo  made  according  to  convenience.  Another 
liberal  arrangement  is,  that  a subscriber  is  to  be 
allowed  to  take  the  Dictionary  alone,  if  he  can 
dispense,  as  many  may,  with  the  lithogr-iphs ; 
these  being  not  plates  of  reference  in  any  case 
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(woodcuts  being  inserted  in  the  text),  hut  alto- 
gether separable  matter. 

We  have  frequently  pointed  out,  as  we  do  once 
again,  that  in  societies  of  this  kind  the  more  sub- 
scribers there  are  the  more  does  every  individual 
receive  for  his  money ; and  we  hope,  especially  in 
view  of  the  liberal  mode  of  dealing  which  appears 
to  actuate  the  committee,  that  instead  of  an  extra 
score  of  members  the  society  may  now  have  an 
extra  hundred.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
chance  which  is  often  reckoned  upon  of  obtaining, 
at  the  close  of  a serial,  complete  copies  at  a 
discount  price  is  here  very  small  indeed,  inasmuch 
as  the  dealers  are  already  asking  a premium  for 
loose  aud  even  soiled  numbers  which  casually 
come  into  their  hands.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an 
additional  inducement  to  new  subscribers  to  be 
reminded  that  the  small  stock  of  surplus  copies 
which  is  kept  up  is  in  fact  a constantly  increasing 
capital,  of  which  the  society  will  one  day  reap  the 
benefit.  In  fact,  as  matter  of  account,  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  contemplated  proceeding  of  com- 
pleting this  stock  in  the  imperfect  portions  will 
place  it  even  now  at  a value  of  probably  1,500?. 

It  need  scarcely  he  said  that  the  management 
of  the  society  is  gratuitous,  and  the  expense  of  the 
publications  closely  cared  for.  The  number  of 
actively  interested  officers  is  also  large,  embracing 
no  fewer  than  thirty-two  influential  metropolitan 
architects  as  the  committee,  with  forty-one  pro- 
vincial colleagues  as  local  secretaries.  The  society 
has  a hahit.ation  in  the  architectural  societies’ 
house  in  Conduit-street;  and  the  administration  of 
its  afi'airs  is  more  particularly  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth,  as  honorary  secretary  for 
the  “Dictionary;”  of  Mr.  Octavius  Hansard  for  the 
illustrations;  and  Mr.  Arthur  Cates  for  correspond- 
ence; and  we  are  requested  to  state  that  the  last- 
named  gentleman  will  be  always  happy  to  answer 
any  questions,  or  to  entertain  any  proposal  hear- 
ing upon  the  scheme  above  spoken  of,  with  regard 
to  which  we  once  more  wish  the  committee  all  the 
success  that  is  due  to  a straightforward  and 
practicable  project,  of  which  the  object  is  a public 
benefit  and  the  motive  unaffected  and  practical. 

This  is  a matter  that  concerns  architecture  as 
well  as  architects,  and  we  make  our  appeal  promi- 
nent and  emphatic. 


LECTUBES  OK  AIICHITECTURE  AT  THE 
I ROYAL  ACADEMY,  BY  MR.  SYDNEY 
I SMIRKE,  R.A. 

I COLOTTR  OR  EXTXEIOBS. 

i Or  the  24th  ult.,  Professor  Smirke  delivered 
I the  following  lecture,  the  first  of  the  present 
course : — 

1 In  a former  lecture  I addressed  to  you  some 
' observations  on  the  application  of  colour  to  the 
I purposes  of  internal  decoration.  I propose  this 
j evening  to  pursue  the  subject  of  colour  as  applied 
to  architecture,  confining,  however,  my  views  on 
' the  present  occasion  to  its  use  on  the  exterior  of 
J buildings. 

j It  is  very  obvious  that  there  is,  in  many  re- 
spects, BO  wide  a difterence  between  the  reqnire- 
■ ments  and  capabilities  of  external  and  internal 
decorative  architecture,  that  very  different  rules 
must  guide  us,  and  very  different  circumstances 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Within  the 
four  walls  of  a room  we  can  generally  command 
our  colours;  we  need  introduce  no  inconvenient 
or  discordant  combinations;  and  although  there 
may  he,  and  undoubtedly  are,  various  difficulties 
to  contend  with,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  not 
insurmountable,  inasmuch  as  the  room  is  at  our 
own  command ; and,  if  we  introduce  discords,  or 
otherwise  unpleasiug  effects,  it  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, our  own  fault.  But  it  is  not  so  in  the  case 
of  exterior  architechire  ; there  the  difficulties  arc 
real:  we  have  to  design  the  colouring  of  our 
building  with  reference  to  circumstances  over 
which  we  have  no  control  whatever. 

Our  building  may  be  required  to  he  placed  in 
juxtaposition  with  other  buildings  or  objects 
already  existing  which  we  may  not  disturb ; or  it 
may  bo  surrounded  by  natural  objects  to  which 
our  building  must,  per  force,  to  some  extent,  be  in 
subjection,  or  at  least  on  terms  of  amity  and  co- 
operation. Moreover,  colour  is  closely  allied  to 
light.  Within  a room  the  light  is  strictly  under 
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our  control : we  can  subdue  it  to  any  extent : u e 
can  render  its  influence  as  partial  as  we  may  think 


proper,  and  cause  it  to  enter  the  room  in  whatever 
direction  it  may  be  expedient  that  it  should  enter. 
Quite  otherwise  is  it  out  of  doors.  The  exterior 
of  our  building  is  exposed  to  the  searching  light 
of  day;  and  the  sun’s  rays  will  come,  in  whatever 
way,  and  with  whatever  intensity  they  please,  upon 
the  surface  of  our  work.  Hence,  therefore,  it  is, 
that  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  be  guided  by 
very  different  principles  iu  the  two  cases. 

It  was  on  thi.s  account  that  the  observations 
which  I liad  the  honour  to  make  to  you  two  years 
ago  were  expressly,  and  almost  exclusively,  con- 
fined to  the  application  of  colour  to  the  interior  of 
buildings. 

I have  said  that  colour  is  nearly  allied  to  light : 
hence  bright  colours  seem  to  harmonize  especially 
with  a bright  light,  and  brilliant  colours  have  ever 
been  regarded  as  congenial  to  brilliant  climates. 
This  remark  is  no  doubt  trite:  it  must  have  oc- 
curred to  almost  every  observant  person,  that 
most  of  the  productions  of  nature,  in  those  climates 
where  the  sun  is  powerful,  are  distinguished  by 
more  intense  colouring  than  elsewhere.  In  an 
ornithological  collection  w'e  are  almost  able  to 
pronounce  with  some  precision,  whether  a bird  is 
a native  of  au  Arctic,  temperate,  or  intertropical 
climate,  by  applying  to  it  the  test  afforded  by  the 
relative  brilliancy  of  its  plumage;  and  the  same 
would  seem  to  apply  to  the  furs  of  other  animals. 
We  see  how  colour  graduates,  from  the  intense 
markings  on  the  tiger’s  back  to  the  dingy,  or  even 
colourless,  coverings  of  the  animals  living  in  Polar 
regions.  No  doubt  there  aie  exceptions;  hut  the 
general  prevalence  of  this  apparently  fundamental 
law  cannot  escape  our  observation,  or  be  attri- 
butable to  mere  caprice  or  accident.  I would  not 
dwell  on  this  law  of  nature  did  it  not  appear  to 
me  to  be  well  calculated  to  throw’  light  on  the 
special  subject  of  my  present  observation. 

In  the  regions  of  the  East  mon’.s  eyes  are  early 
educated  to  the  appreciation  of  colour,  by  liaving 
natural  colours  constantly  before  them ; whilst 
amidst  the  grey  mists  of  the  Nortli  we  may*,  it  is 
true,  learn  to  appreciate  colour ; but  the  education 
must  be  artificial,  and  hence,  perhaps,  it  is  that 
when  we  do  indulge  in  coloxir,  we  are  apt  to  run 
into  some  preternatural,  and  even  painful,  ex- 
cesses; and,  prompted  rather  by  fashion  than  by 
instinctive  or  natural  feeling,  our  fancy  becomes 
capricious  and  ill-regulated,  rushing  from  white- 
wash to  polychromatic  ebrietj’. 

This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  If  wo  are  not  by 
nature  endowed  with  a delicate  perception  of  the 
niceties  of  colour,  we  should,  at  least,  learn  to 
understand  the  principles  which  regulate  it;  for 
colour,  like  a sharp  weapon,  needs  to  he  used  with 
that  caution  and  dexterity  which  Icnowledge  and 
experience  alone  can  give. 

But  I am,  perhaps,  prematurely  entering  into 
my  subject,  before  urging  on  your  attention  those 
principles  which,  I think,  should  regulate  us  in 
our  attempts  to  avail  ourselves  of  those  beauties 
which  our  art  can  certainly  derive  from  a judicious 
and  well  understood  use  of  colours.  Before,  Isay, 
w'e  descend  into  a detailed  consideration  of  these 
principles,  we  should,  I think,  look  back  cursorily 
over  the  works  of  our  predecessors ; review  the 
progress  of  the  art  of  applying  colour  as  a means 
of  exterior  architectural  decoration;  and  take  a 
glance  at  the  experiences  and  practice  of  other 
times  and  climates. 

In  Egypt,  the  cradle  of  art,  it  is  beyond  dis- 
pute that  hrilliiint  colouring  pervaded  their  archi- 
tecture. Egyptian  artists  used  profusely  a few 
positive  colours,  for  they  had  not  learnt  to  derive 
pleasure  from  those  niceties  which  more  advanced 
art  delighted  in. 

The  uneducated  eye,  like  the  eye  of  a child,  is 
sure  to  he  caj)tivated  by  brilliant  colouring.  Hence 
we  might  fairly  expect,  a priori,  that  such  w’ould 
be  the  character  of  the  colouring  adopted  among 
those  earlier  pioneers  of  art  who  peopled  the  East. 
I do  not  think  that  it  will  be  a profitable  or  an 
appropriate  topic  of  inquiry  here — to  investigate 
the  principles  which  guided  the  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  builders, — if,  indeed, principles  theyreally 
had  to  guide  them.  It  seems  probable  that, 
motives  of  taste  regulated  their  choice  of  colours 
less  than  certain  considerations  of  a religious 
character;  and  these  involve  archmological  inquiries 
which  arc  quite  foreign  to  our  business  here. 

When,  however,  we  advance  to  the  period  of 
Greek  art,  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  art 
(although,  no  doubt,  still  influenced  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  predecessors  in  civilization),  was 
allowed  more  freedom,  and  that  the  Greek  artist 
sought  to  gratify  the  natural  good  taste  of  his 
countrymen,  liberated  from  mere  conventional 
forms,  and  disregarding  prescribed  dogmas  in  the 


adoption  of  colour.  Unfortunately,  time  has  spared 
us  so  few  indications  of  original  colour  actually 
existing,  that  modern  artists  and  art-writers  have 
been  tempted,  by  the  paucity  of  ascertained  facts, 
to  indulge  in  theories  of  colour  not  bused  on  any 
sound  authority;  and  the  somewhat  vague  and 
accidental  expressions  of  ancient  authors  have 
been  called  in  aid  to  supply  the  place  of  the  more 
exact  and  satisfactory  information  to  be  derived 
from  actual  observation. 

Without  embarrassing  ourselves  with  the  very 
discordant  views  of  the  different  archmologists 
who  have  written  on  this  subject — and  the  subject 
of  ancient  polychromy  has,  indeed,  been  most  fruit- 
ful of  controversy — 1 will  content  myself  with 
simply  stating  the  convictions  which  1 have  my- 
self arrived  at. 

My  own  belief  is,  that  the  external  architecture 
of  the  Greeks  was  enlivened  by  a considerable 
amount  of  strong  colour  in  the  details,  and  that 
even  the  broad  surfaces  were  occasionally,  perhaps 
often,  stained  with  fainter  tints.  That  the  details 
were  so  enlivened  we  have  the  undeniable  evidence 
of  surviving  fragments;  and  we  need  go  no  further 
than  our  own  national  Museum  for  such  evidence. 
In  the  Xanthian  examples  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Fcllowes  has  satisfied  us  that  the  tombs  of  early 
Greek  workmanshipwerc  profusely  painted.  Colour 
was  tracc-ahlc  when  these  remains  were  first  ex- 
plored; although  the  climate  of  this  country  has, 
perhaps,  efl'aced  in  most  cases  the  indications  of  it. 
Nor  can  it  he  with  truth  in  all  cases  asserted 
that  the  colours  observed  might  have  been  the 
daubing  of  later  and  degenerate  days;  for  an  ex- 
ample occurs  iu  the  British  Museum  where  the 
sofite  panelling  has  had  its  enrichments  marked 
in  preparatory  outline,  to  be  filled  in  at  a future 
time  with  colouring,  of  which  some  accident  seems 
to  have  occurred  to  prevent  the  completion. 

That  the  general  surfaces  were  stained  occa- 
sionally, perhaps  often,  we  may  infer  from  certain 
expressions  that  have  been  detected  in  ancient 
writers,  and  from  the  fact  that  many  of  the  most 
authentic,  and  some  even  of  the  purest  examples, 
of  Greek  architecture  were  executed  in  a coarse 
limestone,  coated  over  with  a thin  covering  of 
stucco,  the  crude  whiteness  of  which  would  not 
have  been  tolerable,  and  which,  therefore,  we  may 
very  reasonably  and  safely  assume  to  have  been 
subdued  by  at  least  a certain  amount  of  colour. 
But  it  by  no  means  necessarily  follows  that,  be- 
cause colour  was,  in  such  cases,  always  resorted  to, 
it  was,  therefore,  habitually  applied  to  all  archi- 
tecture, and  that  the  beautiful  crystalline  Parian 
marbles,  so  highly  prized  by  the  Greeks  themselves 
for  their  purity  and  transparency,  were  thus  ha- 
bitually discoloured.  Although  we  know  well  that 
early  Greek  art  was  greatly  Influenced  by  Egyptian 
and  Assyrian  practices,  leading  to  what  we  may 
now  regard  as  an  excessive  use  of  colour,  1 can 
with  difficulty  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  fine 
a?sthetic  sensibility  of  the  Greeks  could  ever  have 
been  reconciled,  by  any  amount  of  respect  for  their 
predecessors  iu  art,  to  the  destruction  of  the  pure 
translucency  and  to  the  obliteration  of  the  delicate 
natural  tints  of  their  marbles,  by  painting  over 
the  columns  and  broad  surfaces  of  their  buildings 
with  strong  opaque  reds  or  blues,  as  some  would 
wish  us  to  believe.  Upon  the  whole,  I should  say 
that  the  wide  diversity  of  opiniou  among  the 
wTiters  who  have  discussed  this  difficult  subject  of 
Greek  polychromy  is  somewhat  disheartening  to 
those  who  are  simply  in  search  of  the  truth;  but, 
perhaps,  encouraging  to  those  who,  whilst  reve- 
rencing'Greek  artists,  are  shocked  at  the  rank 
colouring  attributed  to  them,  and  would  fain  dis- 
believe that  such  outrages  were  ever  committed, 
and  hope  that  they  were,  in  their  best  days,  more 
temperate  in  the  use  of  colour  than  some  of  the 
able  advocates  of  glypto-chromatism*  are  wont  to 
represent  them  to  have  been. 

So  destructible  and  evanescent  as  all  artificial 
and  superficial  colouring  is,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  we  are  as  much  at  a loss  for  reviving 
Roman  examples  of  exterior  colouring  as  we  are 
of  Greek ; hut  we  may  very  safely  assume  that 
the  love  of  ornament  and  splendour  which  espe- 
pecially  distinguished  Roman  imperial  art  is  more 
likely  to  have  led  to  an  increased  than  to  a dimi- 
nished resort  to  colour  on  the  exterior  of  their 
buildings. 

It  was  at  this  period  lliat  the  use  of  marbles  of 
various  natural  colours  dispensed  with  artificial 
pigments.  Even  as  early  ns  the  date  of  the  Greek 
remains  at  Halicarnassus,  there  is  strong  evidence 


* I , have  been  reprimanded,  since  the  delivery  of  the 
Lecture,  by  a very  distinguij-hed  art-scholar,  for  coining 
this  word : I may,  perhaps,  have  been  misled  by  Bavarian 
authority  into  using  the  term ; for  which,  in  deference 
to  him,  I would  substitute  a'/a\parO)(pwGic,  or  statue- 
colouring.”— S.  S. 


that  the  natural  diversities  of  colour  in  the  mate- 
rial were  resorted  to  as  a means  of  giving  variety 
to  exterior  architecture. 

That  such  was  the  case  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  the  blocks  of  marble  recently  ob- 
tained in  great  abundance  by  Mr.  Newton  from- 
the  ruins  of  Halicarnassus  differ  considerably  in- 
colour.  Some  are  as  pure  and  as  white  as  the 
Parian  itself : other  blocks  are  of  a dark  slate 
colour,  and  there  are  various  intermediate  hues. 
How  these  variously-coloured  marbles  were  ar- 
ranged with  reference  to  each  other  it  may  now 
be  very  difficult  to  ascertain;  but  the  effect  that 
would  unavoidably  result  from  using  them  indis- 
criminately would  bo  so  had  that  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  any  Greek  artists  could  have  so 
employed  them;  and  we  arc  thus  inevitably  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  arrangement  of  these 
light  and  dark  coloured  marbles  was  probably 
made  in  conformity  with  some  principle  or 
method  adapted  to  impart  variety  of  effect  to  the 
architecture. 

At  Rome,  so  great  became  the  passion  for 
coloured  marbles,  that  Ovid  says,  “Decrescunfc 
effosso  marmore  montes;”  and  artificial  processes, 
therefore,  for  staining  marbles  were  adopted  for 
the  sake  of  giving  them  a more  ornamental 
character,  processes  which  lapidaries  of  the  present 
day  are  known  to  practise. 

Indeed,  the  use  of  coloured  marble  became  so 
universal  that  Pliny  seems  to  hint  that  the  knowm 
available  sources  of  ornamental  marble  were  be- 
coming exhausted ; and  to  this  he  attributes  the 
invention  of  marbling,  although  it  seems  more 
likely  that  this  fictitious  splendour  was  one  of  the 
significant  signs  of  the  decay  of  taste  in  the  em- 
pire. It  was  at  this  period,  also,  that  the  practice 
of  veneering  stone  and  brick  with  thin  laminm  of 
marble  took  its  rise.  In  the  portico  of  Octavia, 
in  Rome,  1 observed  the  exterior  face  of  the  brick- 
work lined  with  slabs  of  marble,  scarcely  two 
inches  thick;  hut,  in  the  great  theatre  in  Taor- 
mina, in  Sicily,  I found  marble  veneering  executed 
with  really  wonderful  dexterity ; the  thickness 
being  scarcely  more  than  that  of  ordinary  card. 
The  dexterity,  indeed,  which  this  veneering  re- 
quired in  its  e.xccution  affords  strong  ground  of 
presumption  that  the  practice  was  common. 

In  what  way  and  to  what  extent  the  architec- 
ture of  the  later  Roman  empire  was  affected  by 
the  contemporary  style  of  design  prevalent  in  the 
East  is  a question  of  undoubted  interest ; hut  it  is 
one  upon  which  those  who  have  treated  on  the 
subject  seem  to  entertain  by  no  means  clear  views; 
a difficulty  arising  perhaps  in  great  measure  from 
the  uncertainty  that  hangs  over  the  dates  of  early 
eastern  buildings.  But  it  would  hardly  be  germane 
to  the  subjects  of  these  lectures  to  enter  into 
inquiries  so  exclusively  historical. 

It  may  suffice  to  say  that,  either  through  the 
fusion  of  the  decaying  Classic  style  with  some 
other  style  that  may  have  pre-existed,  owing  its 
origin  to  Oriental  artists  ; or  through  the  direct 
changes  effected  iu  the  Roman  manner;  when  the 
task  of  building  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  pre- 
dominant races  of  the  East,  even  without  assuming 
the  influence  of  any  pre-existing  style ; certain  it  is 
that  a very  readily  distinguishable  change  took 
place ; and  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics 
of  that  change  was  the  extended  application  of 
colour  to  architecture. 

The  use  of  mosaic  work  is  especially  a marked 
feature  in  this  new  phase  of  art.  Although  this 
work  was  the  invention  of  an  earlier  age  and  was 
very  largely  used  by  the  Roman  architects  in 
pavements,  I am  not  aware  of  any  evidence  of  the 
application  of  this  species  of  work  being  applied 
as  a mural  decoration  in  any  building  of  positively 
Classic  date;  and  I presume  that  this  latter  use  of 
it  may  be  confidently  regarded  as  originating  in 
the  Byzantine  school.  The  practice  of  inlaying 
and  panelling  marbles  as  an  incrustation  on  the 
surface  of  walls  is  also  another  very  prevalent 
mode  of  ornamentation  marking  the  period;  much 
resorted  to,  no  doubt,  by  the  Romans  even  in  the 
best  periods  of  the  empire,  but  received  in  the 
Byzantine  school  with  particular  favour,  from  the 
facilities  it  afforded  of  coloured  enrichment,  in 
which  that  school,  as  we  have  seen,  so  greatly 
excelled. 

I need  not  remind  you  that  Byzantium,  during 
the  least  cultivated  periods  of  European  history, 
was  the  sole  asylum  of  the  arts ; and  it  was  thence 
that  the  earliest  rays  of  a revival  dawned  on 
Western  Europe.  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Spain  were 
the  first  countries  to  catch  these  rays.  Hence  it 
is  that  we  there  find  the  earliest  developments  of 
this  new  feature  of  architectural  ornament.  The 
new  buildings  of  Venice  and  Pisa  became  resplen- 
dent with  coloured  marbles,  both  internally  and 
externally  applied.  Then,  too,  arose  that  parti- 
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coloured  system  of  decoi-ation  wlilcli,  in  our  cease- 
less aspirations  after  some  new  beaiity,  has  of  late 
found  some  favour  in  our  eyes.  The  Duoino  at 
Venice  is  a very  early  and  remarkable  example  of 
the  adaptation  of  coloured  materials  to  external 
architecture.  The  shafts  of  the  small  pillars  are 
of  various  coloured  marbles,  whilst  incrustations  of 
porphyry  and  other  precious  materials  of  like 
nature  enrich  the  surface  of  many  parts  of  the 
building. 

rioreuce  affords  many  notable  examples;  and, 
in  Giotto’s  celebrated  campanile,  the  practice  of 
panelling  and  otherwise  intermixing  variously 
coloured  stones  was  extensively  adopted,  and 
treated  with  admirable  taste  and  skill. 

Indeed,  throughout  this  period  of  Media?val 
architecture,  in  Italy  the  practice  prevailed  of 
building  in  courses  of  coloured  masonry ; and  it 
became,  in  truth,  a characteristic  feature  in  the 
buildings  of  that  age  in  Italy. 

Doubtless,  these  alternating  courses  of  coloured 
stones  came  to  Italy  from  the  East ; for  they  have 
there  been  a passion  ; originating,  perhaps,  in  the 
deep-seated  love  of  colour  which  marks  Oriental 
taste. 

There  is  no  denying  the  extremely  pleasing 
effect  of  many  of  the  Jlahommedan  buildings  so 
ornamented ; and  it  affords  a striking  instance 
of  the  simple  means  by  which  beauty  may  be 
attained. 

Whether  the  motive  was  purely  esthetic,  or 
whether  the  occasional  courses  of  coloured  stone- 
work had  their  origin  to  any  extent  in  some  con- 
structive requirements,  we  have,  perhaps,  now  no 
means  of  determining.  The  latter  supposition 
seems  not  altogether  improbable,  at  least  in  Italy. 
The  green  marble  from  Polcevera,  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  is  an  extremely  hard  substance,  and  the 
occasional  introduction  of  courses  of  it,  properly 
/:ramped  together,  would,  no  doubt,  form  a usefiil 
tie,  and  contribute  much  to  the  stability  of  a wall. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remaiked  that,  even  in 
Italy,  this  mode  of  construction  was  only  of  local 
prevalence.  It  is  far  more  frequent  in  the  north 
and  middle  of  that  peninsula  than  in  the  south. 
Instances  in  other  parts  of  Europe  are  compara- 
tively mere  rare ; and,  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends,  very  few  instances  of  regularly  banded  or 
striped  masonry,  where  different  coloured  stones 
are  used  in  alternating  courses,  occur  in  our  own 
country. 

The  nearest  approach  to  external  polychromy 
in  England  is,  perhaps,  the  intermixture  of  ash- 
lared  stone  and  square  flints,  which  occurs  so 
frequently  in  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the 
eastern  counties,  and  by  which  a pleasing  variety 
of  tone,  if  not  of  colour,  is  often  produced. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  external 
colouring,  whether  by  the  use  of  naturally-coloured 
materials  or  by  superficial  painting,  was  ever  ex- 
tensively practised  in  this  country  during  the  best 
periods  of  Medieval  art.  Perhaps  the  most  usual 
application  of  the  practice  was  in  the  shafts  of 
columns  a blank  spandril  or  gable  was  occa- 
sionally relieved  by  a coloured  panel;  but  this 
occurs  rarely,  sculpture  being  ever  considered  as 
, the  readiest  resource  whenever  a blank  space  is  to 
, be  lightened  or  an  enhancement  of  the  effect  is 
! desired. 

But  probably  in  no  country  on  the  Continent 
! has  the  mode  of  producing  a rich  effect  of  colour, 
I by  the  use  of  bricks  and  stone  intermixed,  been 
t better  understood,  or  more  effectively  carried  out, 
i than  in  England  during  the  Tudor  period. 

In  the  wide,  alluvial  tracts  of  Germany,  where 
I the  use  of  bricks  was  earlier  introduced  than  in 
1 England,  quite  as  widely  disseminated,  and  as 
g generally  practised;  I have  not  myself  seen,  nor 
h have  I been  able  to  ascertain,  that  others  have  met 
with,  that  regular  and  systematic  use  of  the  inter- 
li  laced  courses  of  dark  bricks  on  a red  brick  ground 
" with  which  we  in  England  are  so  familiar,  and 
« which  so  admirably  attains  the  object  of  relieving 
i a plain  surface  of  wall  without  labour  or  effort ; 
a at  the  same  time  lowering  and  qualifying  the 
g general  tone  of  colour  in  a highly  picturesque 
D manner. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  note  that  at  a period  when 
k in  England  we  were  thus  struggling  to  relieve  the 
u.  monotony  of  red  bricks,  our  more  advanced  and 
ii:  ingenious  contemporaries  in  Italy  were  stuccoing 
tl  the  surfaces  of  their  palaces  to  receive  fresco 
).  painting,  and  often  employing  the  very  highest 
r.  available  art  upon  the  plain  surfaces  so  obtained, 
i;  Vasari  relates  many  instances  of  this  employment 
if  of  the  painter’s  art;  and  it  seems  highly  illus- 
ntrativeof  the  universal  prevalence  of  a taste  for 
a painting  in  that  country  when  we  find  men  like 
'(Perino  del  Vaga,  Garofolo,  Gherardi,  Bramante, 
aand  very  many  others  I might  name,  zealously 
iDCngaged  in  painting  historical  subjects,  on  a 


colossal  scale,  upon  the  exterior  surfaces  of  ordinary 
street  architecture. 

They  could  not  but  have  been  perfectly  con- 
scious of  the  perishable  nature  of  their  workman- 
ship; but  it  was  enough  for  them  that  the  all- 
prevailing  admiration  for  art  was  gratified,  whilst 
they  found  a wide  scope  for  the  exercise  of  their 
fertile  invention  and  for  the  display  of  their 
admirable  powers. 

You  are  no  doubt  well  aware  of  the  great  cflorts 
that  have  for  some  time  past  been  made  in  Germany 
to  revive  this  mode  of  exterior  decoration. 

The  whole  facade  of  the  newly-crectcd  picture- 
gallery  at  Munich  is  converted  into  one  vast 
historical  picture:  the  figures  are  fo  colossal, 
that  in  order  to  appreciate  them  one  needs  to 
retire  to  the  remotest  distance  that  the  sur- 
rounding buildings  will  admit  of.  That  veracious 
geographer,  Leno  Gulliver,  tells  us  of  a book  he 
met  with  ill  his  travels,  so  large  that  he  had  to 
erect  a scaffold  in  front  of  it  to  read  its  pages. 
So  in  this  truly  great  work  at  Munich  wc  have  to 
take  a considerable  walk  in  order  to  examine  the 
opposite  limits  of  the  picture. 

But  without  reference  to  such  extreme  cases,  1 
leave  it  for  those  who  practise  the  sister  art  to 
determine  how  far  historical  painting  is  rightly 
apidied  as  a mural  decoration  in  the  open  air. 
I am  disposed  to  think  that  the  practice  will 
not  spread  very  widely.  It  seems  to  me  calcu- 
lated to  lead  to  the  degradation  of  art;  for  what 
artist  is  there,  at  least  in  these  degenerate  days, 
and  in  the  inclement  atmosphere  of  Northern 
Europe,  who  would  not  feel  the  warmth  of  his 
genius  chilled  by  the  reflection  that  bis  works 
could  expect  only  an  ephemeral  celebrity.  Exposed 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  such  works  could 
hardly  live  to  be  fully  appreciated  before  they 
must  perish.  Such,  certainly,  has  been  the  fate 
of  nearly  all,  if  not  of  all,  the  external  frescoes  of 
the  great  masters  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  But  so  great  was  the  wealth  of  genius 
in  the  palmy  days  of  Italian  art,  that  painters 
were  willing  to  waste  their  brightest  thoughts, 
and  bestow  the  exquisite  products  of  their  art  on 
the  mere  pageants  of  a day. 

But  somewhat  before  the  bright  period  I have 
referred  to,  the  love  of  coloured  architecture  in 
Italy  had  found  another  and  more  legitimate 
development. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  was  introduced,  origi- 
nally derived,  no  doubt,  from  the  East,  a new  manu- 
facture by  which  a far  greater  permanency  could 
be  imparted  to  colours.  In  the  alluvial  plains  of 
Italy  arose  a passion  for  glazed  terra  cotta  work; 
and  in  this  instance,  also,  the  most  gifted  artists 
did  not  disdain  to  impart  the  Promethean  touch 
of  their  genius  to  these  fictile  productions.  Pas- 
sero,  a learned  historian  of  this  art,  gives  1393  as 
the  date  of  its  introduction ; and  the  eminent 
names  of  Della  Robbia,  and  even  Raffaelle,  are 
identified  with  its  cultivation. 

Though  limited  at  first  to  small  fictile  works, 
such  as  tazzas,  ewers,  and  the  like,  it  was  not  long 
before  artists  found  that  the  art  was  applicable  to 
the  nobler  purposes  of  architecture.  Friezes, 
panels,  and  many  of  the  minor  features  of  archi- 
tectural composition,  were  thus  enriched  by 
colours  of  the  most  durable  nature. 

There  arc,  in  fact,  few  substances  less  perish- 
able and  less  liable  to  injury  from  chemical  and 
atmospheric  action  than  the  vitreous  glaze  on  this 
terra-cotta  work.  There  are  many  interesting 
specimens  of  glazed  fayence  ware  of  a green 
colour  among  the  Assyrian  remains  in  the  British 
Museum.  Those  from  the  north-west  palace  at 
Nimrud,  and  from  Koyunjlk,  date,  according  to 
the  trustworthy  authority  of  IHr.  Birch,  as  far 
back  as  the  year  750  B.C. 

There  are  also  many  examples  of  glazed  ware 
from  Babylonia,  especially  i would  name  the 
glazed  coffins  from  VVarku  : these  ilr.  Birch  is 
inclined  to  assign  to  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
You  will  find  none  of  these  specimens  materially 
affected,  except  by  external  violence. 

The  Italian  artists  of  the  quatro  cento  period 
highly  appreciated  this  material,  and  used  it  in 
their  buildings  with  admirable  eftect,  as  at 
Alberti’s  Church,  at  Rimini,  and  elsewhere.  Its 
application,  however,  declined  in  the  sixteenth 
century, — a fact,  perhaps,  mainly  attributable  to 
the  more  general  and  clOsSer  adherence  to  Classical 
forms,  which  did  not  lend  themselves  so  rf  adily  to 
terra-cotta  as  to  stone.  JIuch  also  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  introduction,  at  that  period,  of  oxlcinal 
stucco  work. 

Coloured  terra-cotta  never  attained  to  much 
favour  in  this  country.  We  see  some  few  exam- 
ples of  glazed  earthenware  in  heraldic  shields,  and 
other  details  on  the  exterior  of  Wolsey’s  portion 
cf  Hampton  Court  Palace,  and  a few  other  scat- 


tered examjdcs  may  be  met  with ; but  it  would 
appear  that  the  gloominess  of  our  English  climate 
and  the  noxious  influence  of  our  smoke  are  not 
favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  taste  for  external 
coloured  decorations,  and  cause  timidity  in  its 
application.  I would  by  no  moans  advocate  an. 
extravagant  use  of  this  vitreous  manufacture : such 
excess  would  he  as  little  in  keeping  with  the  grave' 
and  sober  character  of  the  English  on  the  subject 
of  art,  as  it  would  bo  unsuitable  to  our  climate  ; 
yet  glazed  and  coloured  terra-cotta  work  deserves 
the  attention  of  every  English  architect.  Its  re- 
markable permanence  is  a most  valuable  quality; 
and  its  capability  of  resisting  the  disfiguring 
cfiects  of  soot  seems  strongly  to  recommend  it  to 
favour  in  our  larger  towns. 

Reverting  now  to  the  brilliant  quatro-centro 
period  of  Italy,  from  whence  I bad  deviated  in 
order  to  sketch  the  progrcFS  of  terra-cotta  as  a 
building  material,  I should  remind  you  that  it  was 
not  only  in  the  use  of  this  artificial  material  that 
the  love  of  colour  in  architecturo  showed  itself  in 
Italy.  The  use,  in  the  time  of  Giotto,  and  still 
earlier,  of  coloured  marbles  in  the  envichraent  of 
external  architecture,  to  which  I have  already 
adverted,  seems  to  have  revived  iu  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  especially  in  the  north  of  Italy. 
In  ‘\'‘enice  we  find  few  buildings  of  that  period 
which  arc  not  characterized  by  a profusion  of 
coloured  marble  panels,  friezes,  medallions,  and 
the  like.  Neglect  and  exposure  have  contributed 
seriously  to  eflace  these  beautiful  decorations;  but 
enough  remains  to  enable  us  to  foim  some  concep- 
tion of  the  gorgeous  effect  of  the  Canal  Grande 
and  of  the  Piazza  di  S.  Marco  in  the  fifteenth 
century;  adorned  as  they  were  by  the  fresh  glow 
of  colours  in  the  stately  structures  then  newly 
erected,  as  well  as  by  the  more  subdued  embel- 
lishment of  the  rich  marbles,  mosaics,  and  tessela- 
tions  of  the  earlier  buildings  of  that  city.  When 
we  recall  to  our  imagination  these  gorgeous  build- 
ings ; enlivened  as  they  were  by  the  rich  costumes 
which  figure  in  the  paintings  of  Giorgione  and 
■N'eronese;  the  brocaded  hangings,  the  gay  stand- 
ards, and  gilded  metal-work  which  must  have 
then  everywhere  met  the  eye;  I believe  we  shall 
all  admit,  without  a doubt,  that  no  city  in  the 
world,  at  any  period  of  its  history,  ever  offered 
such  a sumptuous  feast  of  colour  as  Venice,  in 
those  her  palmiest  days. 

No  doubt  many  of  these  marble  insertions  were 
the  spoils  of  war  in  the  East;  for  specimens  of 
the  deep  red  granite,  and  other  precious  mate- 
rials, may  be  found  among  them,  which  are  not 
known  to  occur  in  any  European  locality  ; so  that, 
as  in  ancient  Rome,  the  pride  of  conquest,  mixed 
with  the  msthetic  predilections  of  Venetian  artists, 
conduced  to  promote  the  use  of  colour  in  their 
architecture.  These  panellings,  however,  gradually 
fell  into  disuse  in  the  progress  of  art.  More 
strictly  architectural  forms  came  to  prevail ; and 
columnar  architecture  becoming  almost  universal, 
the  opportunities  for  the  use  of  coloured  marbles 
became  necessarily  restricted  to  the  friez.es  of 
entablatures  and  shafts  of  columns : even  this 
soon  censed  to  be  common  in  exterior  works. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is,  in  the  nature 
of  most  coloured  marbles,  an  inherent  defect  which, 
may  have  largely  contributed  to  bring  it  into  dis- 
use in  situations  exposed  to  the  external  atmo- 
sphere. The  colours  of  most  marbles  depend  for 
their  depth  of  tone  and  richness  of  ofl'ect  on  their 
I polish ; and  that  polish  is  sure,  sooner  cr  later,  to 
be  destroyed  by  exposure  to  damp  air.  This  is  nob 
the  case  with  respset  to  granite,  of  which  silex 
forms  so  large  a component  part;  nor  perhaps  to 
serpentine ; but  the  polished  surface  of  probably  no 
limestone,  however  compact  and  however  crystal- 
lized, will  long  resist  the  effects  of  exposure. 

T have  now,  in  a slight,  hasty,  and  somewhat 
disjointed  manner,  sketched  the  history  of  the  use 
of  coloured  materials  in  exterior  architecture.  It 
remains  for  me  now  to  consider  the  principles 
which,  I think,  should  guide  us  in  their  use. 

This  consideration  is  an  important  cne  at  the 
present  day ; for  a fashion — I might  almost  say  a 
passion — is  growing  up  among  us  for  indulging  in 
this  kind  of  enibelliBhmcnt. 

Of  all  novelties,  especially  in  matters  that 
come  within  the  dominion  of  taste,  the  tendency 
is  to  degenerate  into  extravagance  and  excess.  A 
speculative  chemist,  or  an  inventive  manufacturer, 
has  no  sooner  devised  some  new  modification  of 
colour,  than  the  world  of  fashion  becomes  steeped 
in  the  favourite  dye,  till  our  eyes  arc  tired  of  the 
novelty. 

The  leaders  of  ion  in  the  fourteenth  century 
bethought  them  to  prolong  the  toe  of  their  shoes 
to  an  inordinate  length.  The  servile  crowd  of 
imitators  followed  : the  passion  grew  with  the 
growth  of  this  superfluous  appendage,  ti:l  we  fii.cl 
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that  by  the  mitWle  of  that  century  the  toes  of 
any  well-dressed  geutleman  were  tied  up  to  his 
waistband. 

AgaiOj  some  unsightly  excrescence  is  supposed 
to  have  suggested  to  the  coiffeur  of  Louis  XIV. 
a structure  of  artificial  locks;  aud  not  many  years 
had  elapsed  after  its  adoption  before  the  heads 
and  shoulders  of  all  Christendom  were  oppressed 
by  the  superabundant  load  of  adscititious  hair. 

It  seems  an  instinct  of  the  human  mind,  when 
a new  enjoyment  or  fresh  object  of  admiration  is 
found,  to  exceed  the  limits  of  moderation  In  the 
indulgence  of  it. 

Whitewashing  was  once  a passion,  especially 
among  churchwardens;  aud  the  rigid  saints  and 
painted  purgatories  with  which  it  had  pleased  our 
ancestors,  before  the  Reformation,  to  cover  their 
walls,  for  the  moral  improvement  of  a staring  but 
unreading  generation,  all  became  obliterated  by 
the  clerical  wash  of  lime-white;  and  the  facility 
with  which  that  dav/zliug  production  could  he 
yearly  renewed,  aud  the  economical  cleanliness 
which  it  introduced,  seemed  to  favour  its  perpe- 
tuation ; but  whitewash  had  its  long  day,  and  lost 
its  hold  on  the  public  favour;  aud  there  Is  every 
prospect  that  we  are  now  about  to  enter  upon  the 
reign  of  intense  polychromatism. 

It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  be  very  careful  that 
this  new-fledged  zeal  shall  be  kept,  more  especially 
in  the  exterior  of  our  buildings,  within  a just  and 
reasonable  restraint. 

Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  principles  that 
should  guide  us,  and  let  ns  be  guarded  in  the 
application  of  those  principles;  remembering  well 
how  often  the  worst  of  all  things  is  the  corruption 
of  the  best,  and  that  the  idol  of  yesterday  is  the 
laughing-stock  of  to-day. 

I will  not  say,  with  the  ancients,  that  nothing 
is  permanent  but  mediocrity;  but  I am  convinced 
that  the  most  lasting  praise  Is  reserved  for  those 
only',  whether  architects  or  artists  generally,  who 
will  not  risk  their  reputations  by'  extravagant 
flights  of  fancy,  either  ^in  design,  composition,  or 
decoration. 

What,  then,  are  the  principles  that  should  guide 
us  in  the  treatment  of  colour  in  e.xtcrnal  architec- 
ture ? 

1st.  Whatever  colours  may  he  used,  they 
should  not  be  so  used  as  to  detract  from  the  har- 
mony and  unity  of  the  general  effect. 

For  this  re:isoii  violent  contrasts  are  seldom 
attended  with  good  results : when  such  strongly- 
marked  contrasts  are  not  offensive,  it  is  when  they 
are  uniformly  spread  over  a whole  composition. 
Thus,  when,  in  a led  brick  building,  stone  dressings 
are  used  throughout  I'or  the  quoins,  window  jambs, 
cornices,  strings,  ttc. ; or  when,  on  an  exterior  of 
red  bricks,  there  are  reticulations  of  black  brides 
over  all  the  plain  surfaces,  these  strong  contrasts 
of  colour  do  not  oftVnd  the  eye,  because  of  tbe  inti- 
matu  and  general  intermi.\ture  of  them  : the  only 
effect  is,  that  in  the  one  case  the  light  stone  dress- 
ings lighten  the  effect  of  the  building,  and  in  the 
other  case  the  dark  reticulations,  being  dissemi- 
nated over  the  whole,  lower  the  tone  without  dis- 
turbing tbe  unity  of  tbe  building.  But  scatter 
these  white  stones  or  black  bricks  here  and  there, 
sparsely  and  at  irregular  intervals  over  the  front, 
and  the  general  effect  will  assuredly  become 
spotty  and  disorderly. 

2nd.  In  the  distribution  of  coloured  materials 
regard  should  be  had  to  the  retiring  and  iidvancing 
qualities  of  colour.  Thus  white,  aud  bright  yel- 
lows, and  bright  reds  appear  to  stand  forward, 
whilst  black,  blue,  and  greys  retire.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  outrage  these  prejudices  of  the 
eye  : for  example,  when  dark  aud  retiring  colours 
prevail  at  the  lower  parts  of  an  architectural  com- 
position, and  the  upper  parts  are  of  bright-coloured 
materials,  the  latter  will  inevitably  appear  to  ad- 
vance and  overhung  the  former,  producing  a false 
effect  that  cannot  he  agreeable. 

So,  when  buttresses  are  built  of  a darker  stone 
than  the  interveuing  wall,  they  seem  to  sink  into 
instead  of  advance  from  the  face  of  the  wall,  and 
the  eye  gets  puzzled  aud  offended;  for  an  effect 
is  produced  at  variance  with  what  wo  know  to  be 
the  fact.  For  tbe  same  reason  I have  seen  a very 
bad  effect  produced  by  a black  marble  frieze  intro- 
duced in  an  order  built  in  other  respects  of  lio-ht- 
coloured  materials.  When  viewed  at  some  distance, 
or  with  half-closed  eyes,  the  cornice  seemed  sus- 
pended in  the  air;  or  at  all  events  the  means  of  its 
support  were  not  obvious  ; and,  generally,  we  may 
regard  it  as  a rule  in  matters  of  this  nature  that 
constructive  doubt  and  uncertainty  produce  an 
unpleasing  impression,  like  that  produced  by  the 
concealment  of  the  feet  of  figures  in  a picture. 

So  also  dark  marble  columns  in  front  of  a light 
wal),  unless  brought  out  by  polish,  or  by  a con- 
siderable depth  of  shadow  behind  tliem,  lose  that 


prominence  and  cesthetic  value  which  should 
belong  to  them  : reverse  the  arrangement  and  all 
ambiguity  vanishes : each  part  then  takes  its  right 
place  in  the  composition,  aud  the  eye  conse- 
quently rests  satisfied. 

It  ought  not  to  he  necessary  to  _ dw'ell  on  & 
principle  that  appears,  I think,  so  obvious ; but  it 
is  too  certain  that  the  principle,  obvious  as  it  may 
be.  Is  often  lost  sight  of. 

3.  Special  care  is  needed,  in  the  introduction  of 
dark  bands  and  other  features  of  like  nature,  that 
they  do  not  interfere  with  the  architectural 
shadows  of  tbe  composition.  Nothing,  perhaps, 
in  architectural  design,  is  more  important  than 
to  pre.serve  its  outlines  and  masses  distinct  and 
unambiguous ; aud  as  these  outlines  aud  masses 
are  best  brought  out  and  rendered  intelligible  by 
shadow,  whatever  interferes  with  the  due  force  of 
these  shadows  must  detract  from  the  effectiveness 
of  the  work. 

There  is  gi-eat  danger  in  using  those  dark 
streaks  and  chequered  courses  which  arc  now 
gaining  so  much  favour;  lest  the  shadows  of  the 
building  in  which  they  occur  should  lose  their 
value.  For  when  not  seen  so  near  as  to  allow  of 
a clear  perception  of  details,  these  bands  are  hardly 
distinguishable  from  shadows. 

However  easy  it  may  be  to  cite  old  examples  as 
a justification,  reason  ought  ever  to  prevail  over 
precedent.  I know  that  these  zebra  stripes  occur 
in  many  pai'ts  of  the  peninsula  of  Italy  and  in 
Spain,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  Europe  and  in  the 
East.  As  I have  already  said,  they  may  have 
originated  in  some  constructive  requirement,  no 
doubt  adding  to  the  strength  of  the  wall. 

We  have  no  such  valid  reason  to  urge  in  favour 
of  our  dark  streaks : at  all  events  they  constitute, 
I think,  one  of  those  eccentricities  of  the  past 
which  scarcely  deserve  to  bo  disinterred. 

4.  There  is  another  principle,  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  the  treatment  of  colour  in  the  ex- 
terior of  architecture;  viz.,  that  the  colouring 
should  he  consistent  in  character  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  building  itself.  Our  ancestors  cor- 
rectly appreciated  the  cheerful  character  of  while 
by  frequently  designating  halls  erected  for  festive 
purposes  Whitehalls. 

The  hall  at  Kenilworth  Castle  was  called  the 
“ Whitehall.”  “ There  was  a “ Whitehall  ” in  the 
Old  Palace  of  Westminster ; and  the  Whitehall  of 
Charles's  intended  palace  is  familiar  to  us  all. 
There  is  also  a “Whitehall”  in  the  Royal  Palace 
at  Berlin.  Even  our  cousins  across  the  Atlantic 
have  taken  over  vvith  them  the  tradition;  and  they 
have  their  “whitehalls”  for  festive  and  popular 
gatherings.  It  is  a fact,  not  without  interest  to 
any  true-born  Londoner,  that  the  lofty  building, 
called  the  White  Tower,  in  the  Medifcv’al  citadel 
of  this  port  of  London,  seems  likely  to  owe  its 
name  to  having  been  whitewashed  externally.  In  a 
very  fine  illuminated  manuscript  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  a care- 
fully executed  view  of  J.oudon  is  introduced,  in 
the  foreground  of  which  appears  this  great  fortress; 
and,  while  the  general  masonry  of  the  builduig 
is  coloured  naturally,  and  in  a somewhat  low 
tone;  the  tower,  with  its  four  angle  turrets,  stands 
out,  prominently  and  conspicuously,  white.  So 
marked  is  the  distinction  that  it  cannot  have  been 
so  represented  in  the  manuscript  without  a special 
purpose,  which  was  probably  that  of  identifying 
the  building. 

If,  as  I have  said,  white  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce in  tlie  mind  a cheerful  impression;  black, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  ever  been  viewed  In  an 
opposite  sense.  Thus,  from  remotest  times,  black 
was  typical  of  mourning.  Atra  and  lugubria  were 
synonymous  words.  Even  the  sacred  rhapsodist, 
when  he  would  describe  a scene  of  terror  and 
despair,  says,  “All  faces  gathered  blackness.” 

The  same  distinction  is  alike  applicable  to  those 
colours  which,  on  the  one  band,  partake  of  the 
character  of  light,  and  those  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  characterised  by  an  absence  of  light.  It 
is  not  for  us  here  to  inquire  whether  there  may 
not  be  physical  causes  assignable  for  this  mental 
])heuomenon;  but  that  the  animal  spirits  may  be 
raised  or  depressed  by  the  mere  contemplation  of 
different  colours;  that  colours,  according  to  this 
quality,  may  be  productive  of  positive  pleasure  or 
pain,  irrespective  of  any  considerations  of  harmony 
and  discord,  are  facts  within  the  reach  of  every 
man’s  experience,  although  probably  it  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  intelligence  satisfactorily  to 
explain  them. 

The  power  of  colour  to  produce  strong  emotions 
of  the  mind  has  been  at  all  times  recognised. 
Thus,  v.'hen  the  sacred  writer  desired  to  raise  in 
the  mind  a picture,  in  the  highest  degree  poetical, 
of  the  holy  city,  he  represented  that  the  building 
of  its  wall  was  iasper,  and  its  foundations  as 
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being  garnished  with  sapphires,  with  calcedony, 
emerald,  and  all  other  stones  of  resplendent 
colours  : the  gates  were  of  pearl,  and  the  streets 
of  pure  gold.  No  doubt  the  value  and  rarity  of 
these  precious  substances  were  also  calculated  to 
excite  the  imagination ; but  their  beautiful  eolom's 
were  evidently  an  important  ingredient  of  the 
vision.  Sometimes  our  admiration  of  an  object  is 
excited  by  describing  it  to  be  “like  unto  a jasper” 
or  " to  a Sarden  stone,”  or  even  to  “ a rainbow.” 
The  Bible  is  indeed  full  of  evidences  of  the  high 
appreciation  of  colour  as  a source  of  beauty  and 
pleasure.  In  the  Homeric  writings  also  we  may- 
find  abundant  evidence  of  this  natural  and  per- 
vading feeling.  Azure  and  vermilion  are  con- 
stantly used  as  typical,  as  it  were,  of  regal 
splendour.  No  doubt  evei'y  classic  scholar  can 
greatly  extend  these  illustrations, 

I will  not  detain  you  with  quotations  from 
Chaucer,  Spencer,  and  others  of  our  poets,  in  whose 
minds  rich  colouring  seems  ever  to  be  associated 
with  ideas  of  magnificence. 

I do  not  know  how  far  I shall  have  been  justi- 
fied in  so  long  a digression;  bnt  I trust  that  I 
have  at  least  established  enough  to  warrant  me  in 
saying  that  the  poet,  of  whatever  country,  or  age, 
or  creed  he  may  be,  will  be  always  found  to  regard 
colour  as  an  important  means  of  raising  in  the 
mind  an  image  of  beauty  or  magnificence. 

I am  very  sensible  that  there  is  a vast — an 
almost  incalculable — difference  between  the  works 
of  the  poet  and  of  the  architect.  The  one  has  but 
his  imagination  to  draw  upon,  whilst  the  other 
has  to  seek  the  materials  of  kis  work  from  a very- 
different  source ; and  too  bold  a draught  upon 
7us  imagination  would  be  the  likeliest  means  of 
bringing  his  career  to  an  untimely  end.  Still 
there  is  an  analogy-,  remote  it  may-  be,  but  real, 
aud,  I think,  manifest. 

I have  said  that  I regard  it  as  a principle  of  our 
art,  in  the  treatment  of  colour  in  exterior  archi- 
tecture, that  the  colouring  shall  be  consistent  in 
character  with  the  purpose  of  the  building  itself; 
and  I have  adduced  various  notable  instances  of 
the  adaptation  of  colour  to  the  nature  of  the 
building.  The  subject  is,  indeed,  fruitful.  I might 
easily  adduce  abundant  proof  to  show  that,  as 
briglit  colouring  has  ever  been  regarded  as  pro- 
ductive of  a gay  aud  cheerful  effect,  so  dark  or 
sombre  hues  are  equally  effective  in  raising  feel- 
ings in  harmony  with  the  grave  and  serious 
purposes  of  some  buildings. 

This,  indeed,  seems  obvious.  Who  would  not 
be  at  once  struck  with  the  excessive  impropriety 
of  bright  coloured  decorations  on  the  exterior  of  a 
prison,  or  a cemetery  ? and,  may  I not  add,  too,  of 
a church  ? For,  however  becoming  it  may  be  to 
lavish  on  a building  destined  to  the  service  of 
God,  all  the  best  offerings  of  art  and  geuius,  I am 
by  no  means  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  che- 
quering over  the  exterior  of  a church  with  bits  of 
bright  coloured  materials. 

Even  in  the  interior  of  a church  it  is,  to  my 
mind  at  least,  open  to  question,  whether  a true 
religious  feeling  is  not  better  expressed  by  the 
grey,  sombre  tints  of  old  stonework,  than  by  the 
gorgeous  pageants  of  gilding  and  painting,  in- 
laying, and  polishing,  by  which  piety  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  mesisured.  Beautiful  as  are  the 
Ste.  Chapellc  and  the  church  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  at 
Paris,  and  the  Hof  Kapelle,  at  Munich,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  regard  them  rather  as  aesthetic 
triumphs  than  as  evidences  of  the  devotion  of  the 
builders. 

It  is  very  long  since  I saw  the  church  ofSta^ 
Maria  Maggiora,  at  Rome,  prepared  for  the  mid- 
night ceremonies  of  Christmas  Eve;  but  I have  a 
vivid  recollection  of  the  enchauting  effects  of  the 
bright  polished  marbles  and  the  gorgeous  gilding, 
tbe  crimson  satin-embroidered  banners,  and  the 
green  festoons;  yet  the  impression  produced  on  my 
mind  was  that  I saw  before  me  the  most  elaborately 
beautiful  salle  u danser  in  the  world. 

It  is,  I repeat,  a principle  of  paramount  import- 
ance that  every  building  should  be  comformable, 
in  the  character  of  its  architecture,  to  the  nature 
of  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  destined.  There  is, 
in  the  treatment  of  colour  in  exterior  architecture, 
yet  another  consideration,  which  must  by  no  means 
be  overlooked;  viz.,  that  treatment  should  always 
be  influenced  by  the  site  of  the  building.  The 
genius  loci  must  be  consulted.  Thestrong  positive 
red  of  bricks,  for  example,  extending  over  any 
bulky  object,  presents  an  unpleasant  contrast  when 
surrounded  by  a green  foliage;  and,  when  these 
bricks  are  of  a dark  dingy  tone,  they  sink  into  the 
landscape,  and  the  building,  as  such,  loses  propor- 
tionately its  value. 

For  this  obvious  reason  stone  is  a very  preferable 
material.  We  must  all  have  often  bad  occasion 
to  observe  how  a white  building  brightens  up  a 
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landscape;  how  the  white  cottage  sparkles  in  the 
distance  when  set  off  by  the  surrounding  deep 
green  tones. 

It  is  true  these  white  buildings  may  cease  to  be 
so  pleasing  when  they  occupy  too  much  space  iu 
the  eye : a great  white  mansion  is  always  best  seen 
when  half-concealed  by  foliage ; and  this  may  sug- 
gest more  artihcial  modes  of  subduing  the  iutensity 
and  breaking  up  the  monotony  of  these  large  white 
masses.  For  this  reason  the  intermixture  of  stone 
and  brick  is  often  far  preferable  to  the  use  wholly 
of  one  or  the  other ; but  the  use  of  two  qualities 
of  stone,  the  one  of  lower  tone  than  the  other,  is 
perhaps  a still  more  unobjectionable  measure,  pro- 
vided the  difference  in  tone  be  not  too  violent. 

In  civic  architecture,  other  special,  local  consi- 
derations have  to  be  taken  into  account.  There 
are  in  towns  seldom  any  pleasing  natural  accom- 
paniments to  assist  us.  House  is  opposed  to  house: 
each  has  to  contend  with  the  damaging  effects  of 
its  neighbour.  In  fact  our  most  frequented  streets 
present,  for  the  most  part,  a very  inharmonious 
medley  of  sizes,  forms,  and  colours;  like  a Dutch 
concert,  where  each  performer,  it  is  said,  plays  his 
own  particular  tune. 

Still  it  is  very  questionable  whether  even  this 
scene  of  confusion  may  not  be  regarded  as  less 
objectionable  than  the  insipid  uniformity  of  some 
modern  German  towns,  such  as  Stutgard,  for  ex- 
ample, where  it  would  appear  to  be  almost  impos- 
sible for  a man  to  know  his  own  house  from  his 
neighbour’s,  unless  assisted  by  some  private  mark 
or  some  familiar  badge.  The  severest  military 
discipline  seems  to  pervade  even  the  architecture 
of  the  town ; and  the  houses  are  drawn  up  in  array 
like  soldiers  on  parade.  We  might  say  of  them 
(taking  a little  liberty  with  a well-known  text) — 

“ House  nods  on  house,  each  column  has  a brother  j 
And  either  terrace  just rellects  the  other.” 

Such  dull  uniformity  seems  to  mo  more  offensive 
than  the  most  tumultuous  disorder. 

In  the  architecture  of  towns  and  cities  we  are 
seldom  called  upou,  as  in  rural  situatious,  to  sub- 
due or  neutralize  any  excessive  whiteness.  In 
the  large  towns  of  England,  at  least,  sooi  soon 
clothes  the  nakedness  of  a new  stone  building,  and 
too  effectually  lowers  its  tone.  This  might  sug- 
gest the  expediency,  in  such  a climate  aud  with 
such  an  atmosphere  as  ours,  of  avoiding  the  use  of 
any  coloured  material  of  too  low  a tone.  Those  who 
have  seen  Schinkel’s  elaborate  work  iu  deep  red 
terra  cotta, — the  Eauschule,  at  Berlin, — will  have 
regretted  that  so  much  intricate  and  beautiful 
w’orkmanship  should  result  in  producing  so  pon- 
derous an  effect.  Light  loses  its  quality  of  bril- 
liancy, and  shadows  lose  their  force  and  distinct- 
ness, when  the  facade  is  veiled,  as  It  were,  in  this 
monotonous,  deep  tone. 

I think,  then,  that  it  will  be  admitted  by  all 
that  a certain  amount  of  a variety  of  colour,  in  a 
piece  of  ar’chitecture  of  any  considerable  extent, 
adds  to  its  power  of  pleasing  by  giving  it  spirit 
aud  animation. 

But  it  is  in  this  as  in  most  other  matters  de- 
pendent on  human  judgment;  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty— that  which  is  the  real  touchstone  of  talent — 
is  to  know  where  to  stop,  and  to  determine  how 
far  to  carry  this  variety  of  colour. 

In  some  towns  on  the  Continent  wc  see  washes 
of  green,  yellow,  red,  aud  otliir  gaudy  colours, 
used  to  an  almost  ludicrou.s  extent ; and  iu  nothing 
does  the  Asiatic  origin  of  a large  portion  of  the 
population  of  Russia  show  itself  more  than  in  their 
love  of  gaily’-coloured  architecture,  both  domestic 
and  ecclesiastical. 

At  Moscow,  near  the  Kremlin,  is  a church  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Vassil,  whose  fantastic  aud  indescriba- 
ble architecture  is  rendered  still  more  barbaric  by 
the  brightest  colouring,  up  to  the  very  summits  of 
its  highest  towers.  The  bulbous-shaped  domes 
that,  in  singular  profusion,  surmount  the  towers  of 
the  adjacent  palace — or  group  of  palaces — desig- 
nated the  Kremlin,  glitter  with  gold  and  paint; 
whilst  the  iron  roofs  throughout  the  city  seem  all 
to  be  green  or  red. 

In  their  country-houses,  too,  I hear  of  an  exces- 
sive use  of  bright  greens  and  reds. 

These  are,  it  is  true,  the  excesses  ever  attendant 
on  an  uncurbed,  uncultivated  taste,  but  perhaps 
on  that  very  account  they  the  better  illustrate  the 
natural  tendency  of  all  minds,  both  the  wise  aud 
the  simple,  to  derive  pleasure  from  colour. 

Let  us,  however,  be  moderate  in  our  indulgence 
of  this  pleasure;  aud  let  us  be  discreet  iu  the 
manner,  as  well  as  in  the  measure,  of  our  in- 
dulgence. 

My  own  predilections  are  certainly  in  favoiu-  of 
almost  limiting  the  varieties  of  colour  on  the 
outside  of  a building  to  those  which  are  afforded 
by  the  natural  hues  of  the  materials  themselves. 


I feel  averse  to  resort,  in  exterior  architecture,  to 
the  use  of  ai'tificial  colouidug,  except  for  temporary 
or  experimeutal  purposes,  when,  of  conrso,  the 
practice  is  quite  admissible ; but  I would  never 
willii5gly  resort  to  painted  external  decorations  as 
permanent  work ; if)  indeed,  any  work  so  executed 
can  be  called  permanent.  Where  oil  is  the  chief 
vehicle  adopted  for  the  colour,  no  doubt  it  resists 
the  weather  for  some,  even  for  many  years, 
perhaps,  although  its  purity  and  brilliancy  may 
speedily  depart;  but  if  oil-painted  decorations  be 
objectionable  for  their  deficient  durability,  how 
infinitely  more  so  are  the  ephemeral  decorations 
of  other  pigments.  I well  remember  when  at 
Munich  my  great  concern  to  find  that,  by  casually 
leaning  against  the  wall  of  a great  public  building, 
I had  transferred  on  to  my  coat  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  its  Pompeian  ornamentation. 

I hope  we  shall  never  be  driven,  by  the  urgency 
of  other  demands  on  the  public  purse,  to  resort 
to  such  means  of  beautifying  our  public  buildings. 
There,  at  all  events,  let  our  colours  he  natural. 
Nor  will  this  obligation  impose  on  us  any  incon- 
venient limits.  Nature  is  rich  in  coloured  ma- 
terials of  various  hues : we  have  in  common  build- 
ing stones  a wide  range  from  red  saiulstoues  to 
chalk,  and  our  marbles  are  almost  endless  in  their 
variety  of  colour. 

I would,  however,  except  from  this  condemna- 
tion of  artificial  colouring  one  most  important 
source  of  beauty.  I refer  to  the  use  of  those 
earths  that,  by  burning  and  vitrifactiou,  and  by 
chemical  processes,  are  brought  to  the  condition 
of  naturally-coloured  substances.  There  need  be 
no  apprehension  as  to  their  permanency  -.  they  will 
outlast  most  stones  j and  their  colour  never  fails 
them.  I have  already  adverted  to  the  use  of  this 
artificial  material,  and  I now  only  remind  yon  of 
it  to  show  what  abundant  means  we  possess  of 
colouring  our  architectui-e,  without  resorting  to 
the  paint-brush  aud  to  the  wash-pot. 

I have  now  touched  upon  most  of  the  salient 
points  of  the  subject  to  which  I have  appropriated 
this  evening.  I feel  too  well  aware  how  little 
can  be  ell’ected  within  the  narrow  compass  of  a 
single  lecture;  hut  I believe  the  value  of  such  re- 
marks as  I may  address  to  you  depends  wholly  on 
their  supgestive  nature.  Whatever  truth  there 
may  be  in  the  thoughts  expressed,  they  are  wholly 
inert  and  valueless  unless  they  are  made  by  you 
the  grotmdwork  of  further  thoughts,  and  excite 
in  your  minds  a desire  to  pursue  farther  the  in- 
quiry into  the  subjects  touched  upou. 

The  seed  that  fulls  upon  barren  ground  will 
take  no  root,  and  he  productive  of  no  good  result ; 
whilst  that  which  falls  upon  good  ground  is  at 
once  kindly  received,  and  springs  up  and  brings 
forth  fruit,  some  twenty-fold,  some  fifty,  aud  some 
one  hundred-fold,  according  to  the  richness  of  the 
soil  and  to  the  care  of  the  husbandman. 

To  quicken  the  energy,  to  smooth  the  path,  and 
to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  really  studious 
learner,  is  the  anxious  desire  aud  aim  of  this  Aca- 
demy : you  will  accept  this  my  assurance  that  the 
student  who,  in  his  earnest  exertions  to  improve 
himself,  shall  seek  such  aid  and  advice  as  I feel 
myself  competent  to  give,  will  find  in  me  no 
grudging  or  unwilling,  but  rather  u most  ready 
aud  cheerful  adviser. 


STONE  PRESERVATIVE  PROCESSES. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

A SPECIAL  meeting  of  members  was  held  on 
Monday  evening  last,  at  the  house  iu  Conduit- 
street. 

Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  vice-president,  occupied  the 
chair. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Lewis,  honorary  secretary,  read  a 
letter  which  had  been  received  from  the  Town 
Clerk  of  the  Corporation  of  Hereford,  in  anssver 
to  a communication  addressed  to  the  Corporation 
by  the  Institute  some  time  since,  on  behalf  of  the 
ancient  Market-house  or  Townball,  then  threat- 
ened with  destruction.  The  letter  stated  tliat  the 
Corporation  much  regretted  that  they  could  not 
comply  with  the  wish  of  the  Institute  to  see  the 
Market-house  restored;  that  its  position  was 
extremely  inconvenient,  blocking  up  in  part  a 
narrow  thoroughfare;  and  that  the  present  state 
of  the  city  funds  would  not  allow  of  their  re- 
storing an  edifice  which,  when  finished,  could  not 
be  turned  to  any  useful  purpose. 

The  Chairman  said,  with  regard  to  the  special 
business  of  the  night,  namely,  the  cnnsideru- 
tlon  of  the  various  processes  which  had  from 
time  to  time  been  submitted  for  the  preservation 
of  stone,  that  four  years  had  elapsed  siuce  they 
had  au  animated  discussion  upon  a paper  read  on 
the  subject.  During  the  interval  time  had  beeu 
aftbrded  for  practically  testing  ®hc  merits  of  the 


various  processes,  and  it  would  be  interesting  now 
to  learn  the  actual  condition  of  the  surfaces 
which  had  been  subjected  to  their  action.  With 
this  view  ho  invited  their  attention  to  the  ob- 
servations which  Mr.  Tite  was  about  to  make. 

Mr.  Tite,  M.P.,  said, — 1 have  to  express  n y 
thanks  to  the  Council  of  the  Institute  fur  the 
opportunity  they  have  given  me  of  promoting  the 
discussion  of  this  evening ; and,  on  my  own  part, 
for  their  permitting  me  to  open  it.  Iu  a meeting 
like  this,  composed  mainly  of  professional  archi- 
tects, the  great  importance  of  the  subject  v/e  hc.ve 
met  to  discuss  will  be  sufficient  justification  for 
the  step  I have  tal;en.  For  I think,  as  a pro- 
fession, we  must  feel  that  nothing  can  he  of  more 
importance  to  us  than  to  endeavour  to  discover 
the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  principal  material 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  Palace  of 
Westminster,  and  to  inquire  into  what  steps 
ought  to  be  taken  to  arrest  the  decay  which,  at 
so  early  a period  of  its  construction,  has  mauifesicd 
itself,  in  a manner  so  marked  as  to  render  it  an 
object  of  European  notice  and  of  national  regret. 
A building  of  vast  extent,  just  finished,  built  with- 
out reference  to  cost,  and,  as  far  as  possible  iu  con- 
struction, of  materials  intended  to  last  for  an  in- 
definite period  of  Lime,  to  defy  the  ordhiary  causes 
of  accident  in  ordinary  edifices ; — a building  of 
which  we  are  justly  proud  as  a nation  for  the. 
combinutiou  of  artistic  learning  and  science,  with 
the  greatest  skill  of  the  best  of  English  arti- 
ficers, acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  best  in 
the  world.  And  yet,  when  the  sound  of 
the  finisliing  strokes  of  the  axe  aud  the 
hammer  have  hardly  ceased,  it  is  found  exter- 
nally iu  a state  of  lamentable  decay; — a decay  S(> 
extensive  that  I think  the  pi’ofes&ional  cxpevionce 
of  any  architect  cannot  find  any  parallel  what- 
ever. It  is  true  we  have  seen,  and  are  constantly 
seeing,  in  this  and  othei’  countries,  the  necessity 
for  restorations,  various  in  extent  and  character, 
and  many  of  them  due  to  the  same  cause  as  that 
we  are  now  about  to  consider.  And  in  this  1 
may  quote  the  cases  of  Notre  Dame,  St.  Denis, 
Chartres,  Rouen,  and  other  continental  celebrities ; 
or,  in  our  own  country,  the  very  familiar  ones  of 
Henry  Vll.’s  Chapel,  aud  Rcdclilfe  Church, 
Bristol.  But  thou,  these  cases  of  decay  are  found 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  not  of  years,  and 
arc  due  to  causes  perfectly  intelligible.  Not  so 
with  the  case  before  us,  Here  science  and  caution 
have  been  exhausted;  and  at  the  outset  no  pro- 
bable foundation  for  the  result  which  has  followed 
was  allowed  to  exist,  aud  no  expectation  of  failure 
could  have  been  reasonably  surmised.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I have  asked  for  the  present 
ineeLing.  It  is  a question  which  concerns  us 
not  only  as  architects.  Though  wc  may  refuse  to 
allow  ourselves  to  be  iuvolved  in  the  reproaches 
so  ready  to  bo  cast  upou  us,  yet  we  must  amongst 
the  ranks  of  our  profession  have  all  the  experience 
which  exists  among  living  men  on  the  subject, 
with  the  technical  skill  best  able  to  appreciate 
any  proposition  which  may  be  made  for  the 
amelioration  of  this  great  evil.  For  myself,  in 
proceeding,  let  me  say,  I have  no  personal  object 
to  serve ; 1 have  no  theory  to  maintain ; no  likings 
or  dislikings  of  individuals.  I will  endeavour  to 
state  everything  candidly  and  fairly,  aud  without 
bias,  with  a view  to  promote  discussion  iu  the 
widest  and  most  friendly  spirit;  and  I trust 
the  spirit  I desire  myself  to  show  I may  be 
enabled  myself  to  realize : and  iu  so  doing  I 
fed  I shall  best  promote  the  object  1 have 
iu  view, — the  obtaining  of  some  practicid  and 
useful  result  on  this  much-vexed  question. 

Mr.  Tite  then  proceeded  to  observe  that  the 
notice  placed  on  the  paper  suggested  that  he 
intended  to  give  some  account  of  the  processes 
used  by  the  aucieuts  for  the  preservation  of 
stone.  If  last  year  he  had  been  told  that  such 
a practice  prevailed  among  the  ancients,  be 
might  have  been  inclined  to  deny  the  state- 
ment; experience  of  their  buildings  induced  him 
to  believe  that  they  made  no  such  attempts,  be- 
cause none  were  necefisury  in  their  climate.  That 
they  decorated  their  buildings,  and,  in  some  eases, 
their  statues,  with  colour,  no  one  could  doubt  for 
a moment ; but  the  marble  of  which  they  erected 
their  public  buildings  and  houses  required  no  arti- 
ficial covering  to  protect  it  from  the  ravages  of 
Lime.  Recently,  however,  notice  hud  been  drawn 
to  two  processes, — one  known  to  the  ancients  as 
Zopissa,  and  the  other  as  Encaustic.  With  re- 
gard to  zopissa,  he  could  not  find  that  any  refer- 
ence had  been  made  as  to  its  use  in  connection 
with  stone;  hut  Dioscorldes  and  i’liuy  had  re- 
ferred under  that  term  to  some  process  by  Avhich 
the  ancients  used  to  coat  their  ships.  Noah,  no 
doubt,  coated  the  ark,  as  he  was  directed,  with 
the  pitch  and  bitumen  of  the  country ; and  the 


Greeks  ar.d  Romans  seem  to  have  done  tiic  same. 
In  fact,  he  hud  no  doubt  that  the  process  of  paj  - 
ine  ” vessels,  adopted  by  the  fishermen  of  the  pre- 
sentday  at  Rrighton,  wus  precisely  simUar  to  that 
in  vogue  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
In  the  08th  chapter  of  Dioscorides  a statement 
was  found  that  the  Greeks  scraped  the  pitch  and 
wax  off  their  old  ships ; remelted  it ; and  then  ap- 
plied  it  as  paint ; by  which  means  it  acquired 
greater  resisting  power  to  the  action  of  the  water 
than  ordinary  pitch.  The  same  stuff  was  uRo 
recommended  as  a medicine  for  the  cure  of  boils. 
Pliny  gave  prettv  much  the  same  account  ot  the 
process,  which  it  was  evident  was  used  exclusively 
for  the  protection  of  ships,  and  not  for  the  preser- 
vation of  stone.  He  now  came  to  the  process 
used  by  the  ancients,  and  known  as  encaustic. 
Vitruvius  hud  left  a very  full  account  of  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  applied.  lt_  appeared  that 
they  burned  marble  into  a quick  lime,  and  then 
used  it  as  a plaster,  very  much  as  we  ourselves 
did;  and,  after  the  third  coating,  painted  the 
fresco.  Vitruvius  also  described  the  manner  in 
which  white  lead  and  verdigris  wore  made ; and 
any  one  who  had  ever  been  in  a white-lead  manu- 
fbctoiy  would  see  that  the  plan  adopted  in  the 
present  day  was  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the 
ancients,  with  this  exception,  — that  we  used 
tan  instead  of  the  twigs  as  mentioned  by 
Vitruvius.  With  regard  to  the  process  which 
appeared  to  have  been  known  to  tlie  Assyrians, 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  mentioned  having  met  with 
a solution  of  Silica,  applied  to  give  a finish  to  the 
surl'ace  on  which  was  described  the  cuneiform  in- 
scription of  Daiius  Hystaspes.  'Ihis  silicious 
varnish  was  thus  described  by  Sir  Henry  Rawliii- 
gon  : — “ It  would,*'  be  said,  “ be  very  hazardous 
to  speculate  on  the  means  employed  to  engrave 
the  work  in  an  age  when  steel  is  supposed  to  have 
been  unknown  ; but  I cannot  avoid  noticing  a very 
extraordinary  device  which  has  been  employed 
apparently  to  give  a finish  and  durability  to  the 
writing.  It  was  evident  to  myself,  and  to  those 
who  in  company  with  myself  scrutinized  the  exe- 
cution of  the  work,  that,  after  the  engraving  of 
the  rock  had  been  accomplished,  a coating  of 
silicious  varnish  had  been  laid  on,  to  give  a clear- 
ness of  outline  to  each  individual  letter,  and  to 
protect  the  surface  against  the  action  of  the 
elements.  This  varnish  is  of  infinitely  greater 
hardness  than  the  limestone  rock  beneath  it.  It 
has  been  washed  down  in  several  places  by  the 
trickling’  of  waters  for  three  and  twenty  centuries, 
and  it  lies  in  fi.akes  upon  the  footledge  like  thin 
layers  of  lava.  It  adheres  in  other  portions  of 
the  tablet  to  the  broken  surface,  and  still  sliows 
with  sufficient  distinctness  the  forms  of  the 
characters,  although  the  rock  beneath  is  entirely 
honeycombed  and  destroyed.  It  is  only,  indeed, 
in  the  great  fissures,  caused  by  the  ontbursting  of 
natural  springs,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
tablet,  where  I suspect  artificial  mutilation,  that 
the  varnish  has  entirely  disappeared.”  The  coating 
described  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  could  not,  in 
his  (Mr.  Tite’s)  opinion,  be  a varnisb,  as  varnish 
was  composed  of  gum  and  spirits  of  wine,  or  gum 
and  turpentine,  neither  of  which  was  sufficient 
to  resist  the  action  of  the  elements  for  auy  great 
length  of  time.  He  fancied  that  the  rocks  were 
composed  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and  that  the  trick- 
ling of  the  water  had  produced  the  appearance 
described  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  and  also  the 
polished  coating.  The  carving  discovered  at 
Nineveh  had,  he  understood,  a somewhat  similar 
coating,  which,  however,  might  have  been  a silicate 
artificially  applied  by  the  ancients  at  a very  early 
period;  and,  admitting  such  an  hypothesis,  it  was 
a remai'kahle  application  of  a scientific  truth.  He 
would  now  proceed  to  consider  what,  under  the 
present  state  of  circumstances,  ought  to  be 
done  to  arrest  the  decay  of  stone  in  our  public 
buildings.  The  stone  we  now  used  was  lime- 
stone, stone  bound  together  by  caibonic  acid. 
We  found  our  buiUliug  stones,  as  the  Prencli  did, 
at  the  top  of  our  tertiary  system;  we  also  used 
the  oolite,  such  as  that  found  at  Bath.  1 he  Port- 
land stone  was  found  in  one  of  the  upper  beds. 
When  it  was  proposed  to  build  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament,  we  were  not  content  with  the  excel- 
lent stone  which  had  been  tried  succissfully  in 
other  public  buildings  in  the  metropolis,  but  we 
desired  to  get  better.  In  the  words  of  the  Italian 
proverb,  we  wished  to  do  better  than  well ; took 
physic,  and, — here  we  are.  A royal  comuilssiou 
was  appointed  to  select  the  stone;  and,  having 
visited  almost  every  quarry  in  the  kingdom, 
they  at  last  hit  upon  one  between  Derby  and 
York,  which  they'  fancied  to  be  indestructible.  It 
was  called  a dolomite,  but  it  was  in  fact  the 
magnesian  lime-stone  from  which  magnesia  was 
manufactured.  An  elaborate  and  able  report  was 


issued  by  the  commissioners;  and  the  suggested 
cause  of  failure  now  appeared  to  be,  that,  whereas 
the  stone  in  its  crystalline  form  is  all  but  imperish- 
able, no  stone  decays  more  rapidly  in  cases  where 
crystallization  has  not  taken  place.  It  wms  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  a great  deal  of  care  should 
be  taken  in  selecting  the  stone.  This 
also  applied  to  other  descriptions  of  stone.  1 he 
Caen  stone,  for  instance,  if  well  chosen,  would  last 
a long  time  j yet,  at  Buckingham  Palace,  it  decayed 
in  a few  years;  whereas  a similar  description  ot 
stone  at  Rochester  Cathedral  had  stood  for  ages. 
The  same  remark  applied  to  Bath  stone  and  to 
Portland  stone.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  he 
knew  an  instance  in  which  the  stone  brought 
from  the  west  of  the  Isle  of  Portland  g^ve 
greatest  satisfaction;  while  that  from  the  Bill  ot 
Portland  had  decayed  in  a short  time.  The  archi- 
tect, however,  ^va3  not  to  blame ; for  all  he  could 
do  was  to  recommend  a certain  quarry,  and  direct 
that  a competent  person,  like  Mr.  Smith,  should 
be  appointed  to  mark  every  block.  An  illustra- 
tion of  tbe  advantage  of  selecting  the  stone  with 
care  was  supplied  in  the  case  of  the  Geological 
Museum  in  Jermyn-street.  The  stone  used  there 
was  a magnesian  lime-stone,  and  it  showed  no 
sign  of  decay,  because  it  had  been  carefully  chosen. 
(The  honourable  gentleman  then  proceeded  to 
make  a number  of  experiments  to  show  in  what 
manner  sulphuric  acid  acted  upon  lime-stone,  and 
liberated  the  carbonic  acid). 

These  experiments  were,  he  smd,^  sufficient  to 
show  the  manner  in  which  the  acid  in  the  atmo- 
sphere destroyed  our  calcareous  stone.  The  extent 
of  the  decomposition  thus  going  on  was  further 
proved  by  the  fact  that,  whereas,  in  the  pure  air  of 
Switzerland  and  Canada,  ridges  and.  pinnacles  of 
public  buildings,  tipped  with  block  tin  sent  from 
England,  endured  in  a burnished  state  for  years, 
the°  same  material  would  become  black  and  cor- 
roded in  a few  months  if  used  in  England.  With 
regard  to  the  remedies  to  prevent  decay,  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  had  been  suggested  from  time  to 
time,  which  might  be  described  as  bituminous, 
oleaginous,  or  partaking  of  oil,  and  silicious.  About 
five-and-tweiity  years  ago,  when  some  of  the  great 
streets  in  the  City  of  London  were  laid  out  by  Sir 
Robert  Smirke,  a very  curious  cement,  known  as 
Hamlin’s,  of  a very  beautiful  colour,  was  brought 
under  bis  notice,  which  he  eventually  adopted. 
It  was  composed  of  sand  or  ground  stone,  grey 
and  red  oxide  of  lead,  and  was  made  into  a paste 
by  the  addition  of  linseed  oil.  Being  curious  to 
know  something  of  the  properties  of  this  compound, 
lie  submitted  a portion  of  it  to  Mr.  now  Professor 
Faraday,  and  he  told  him  at  once  that  it  was 
coarse  paint,  .and  that,  like  all  paint,  it  would 
decay  in  the  course  of  time.  lie  asked  Mr. 
Faraday  to  show  him  how  it  would  go ; and,  there- 
fore, ho  stuck  a bit  of  it  in  a candle,  and  it  blazed 
away  like  so  much  firewood.  Experience  showed 
the  truth  of  the  criticism.  The  particulars  of 
several  patented  inventions  foi‘  the  preservation  of 
stone  might  be  ascertained  on  reference  to  the 
Patent  Office.  He  had  obtained  several.  Of  these 
the  first  in  priority  of  date  was  that  of  Mr.  Bethell, 
the  brother  of  the  Attorney-General,for  preserving 
timber  by  steeping  it  in  creosote.  Mr.  Bethell 
claimed  a right  to  use  his  invention  for  hardening 
stone,  but  he  (Mr.  Tite)  was  not  aware  that  it  had 
ever  been  applied  to  that  purpose.  Next  came 
the  patent  of  Mr.  William  Hutchinson  for  making 
pasteboard  and  waterproofing  for  the  roofing  aiid 
the  sheathing  of  ships,  Ac.  He  also  proposed  to 
apply  it  to  stone.  Then  came  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Daines,  which  consisted  of  sulphur  boiled  in 
certain  pvopoitions  with  oil.  This  compound  was 
named  in  the  “ Pharmacopiuia”  as  a medicine, 
under  the  designation  of  oleum  sulphuratum.  Af- 
ter mentioning  Mr.  Daines’s,  then  came  the  patent 
of  Mr.  Szerelmey,  dated  in  the  year  1851.  He 
described  it  as  a preparation  for  rendering 
Willis  and  other  structures  waterproof;  and  the 
materials  included  water,  blood,  ground  brick- 
powder,  copper  and  iron  slag,  and  other  ingre- 
dients, mixed  in  certain  proportions,  and  boiled 
together.  A substance  consisting  of  resin,  oil, 
grit,  and  calcined  flint,  was  subsequently  added; 
and,  when  ready,  the  stuff  was  applied  as  a paint. 
Mr.  W.  E.  Newton’s  patent  ranked  next  in  priority; 
and  it  might  he  described  as  a silicious  substance, 
uniting  the  inventions  of  Fuchs  and  Kuhlman,  as 
set  out  fully  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
of  July,  1859.  The  last  invention  was  that  of 
Mr.  Ransome,  which  was  a preparation  for  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  stone.  Having  described 
at  some  length  the  German  process,  which,  be 
stated,  had  been  successfully  applied  at  Lille, 
Berlin,  and  other  places,  and  which  consisted  of  a 
liquification  of  glass,  Mr.  Tite  inquired  whether  it 
might  not  be  possible,  in  an  age  so  fruitful  of  scien- 


tific results  as  the  present,  to  apply  this  water- 
glass  to  dry  stone,  so  as  to  coat  and  protect  it.  lie 
confessed  that  he  looked  forward  with  some  hope 
to  water-glass  being  eventually  the  medium  for 
preserving  stone  from  decay,  because  he  considered 
that  it  oliered  tbe  greatest  prospects  of  success. 
Before  concluding,  however,  he  wished  to  say  that 
he  thought  they  were  much  indebted  to  the  late 
and  the  present  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works 
for  the  fairness  with  which  they  had  considered 
all  the  schemes  recommended  to  them ; and  he 
earnestly  hoped  that  something  might  yet  be  done 
to  remove  what  might  be  called  an  architectural 
disgrace.  Mr*.  Smirke  had,  in  a letter  which 
would  he  read,  thrown  out  a suggestion,  that 
the  whole  subject  should  he  referred  to  a select 
committee  of  the  Institute,  to  examine  speci- 
mens and  hear  the  explanations  of  the  various 
p.arties  interested.  Such  a committee  might,  no 
doubt,  be  productive  of  good;  and,  if  one  or 
two  chemists  of  eminence  were  requisted  to  give 
the  committee  their  assistance,  it  might  be  more 
satisfactory.  The  inventors,  whether  foreigners 
or  Englishmen,  need  not,  however,  he  afraid  of 
any  injurious  results  arising  to  them  ; for  although, 
in  the  present  state  of  chemical  science,  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  to  keep  a secret;  still,  if  any 
inventor  had  a valuable  remedy  to  offer,  be  might 
depend  upon  being  treated  with  justice  and  con- 
sideration by  the  Government  and  the  country. 

Mr.  Lewis  then  read  a communication  which 
the  Council  had  received  from  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke, 
containing  the  expression  of  his  regret  that  he 
was  prevented  from  being  present  that  evening. 
Mr.  Smirke  said, — 

“ I deeply  regret  my  inability,  through  indisposition, 
to'attend  at  the  Institute  this  evening  j not  only  because 
the  subject  is  of  vital  importance  to  our  art,  but  because 
every  member  ought,  by  his  presence,  if  possible,  to  ex- 
press his  sense  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Tite  for  undertaking 
so  difficult,  and,  in  some  respects,  so  invidious  a task  as 
that  of  canvassing  the  relative  merits  of  rival  processes. 

Of  the  three  principles,  that  of  laying  on  zopissa  ranks 
lowest  in  my  estimation ; there  has  been  so  much  mystery 
and  mystification  about  it,  and  there  has  been  so  much 
vain  boasting  about  it,  that  I own  I have  acquired  a pre- 
judice against  it,  which  may  warp  my  Judgment.  I will, 
therefore,  not  say  more  than  that  no  client  of  mine  will 
use  the  zopissa  by  my  recommendation. 

With  respect  to  the  siliflcatioii  j)rcccss  it  is  simple,  in- 
telligible,  and  purely  scientific  in  principle;  and,  if  the 
theory  of  it  can  be  practically  and  satisfactorily  worked 
out,  it  would  leave  nothing  more  to  be  desired.  If  a thin 
film  of  pure  silex  can  be  made  permanently  to  adhere  to 
the  face  of  the  stone,  so  transparent  as  not  to  affect  the 
colour  of  the  stone,  and  so  thin  as  not  to  destroy  the 
sharpness  of  the  carving  on  the  stone,  what  more  do  ^7e 
want?  But  I have  not  yet  been  satisfied  that  all  these 
desiderata  have  been  secured.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a 
triumph  of  art  if  nature’s  process  could  be  so  effectually 
realized.  Tlie  mechanical  deposits  of  carbonate  of  lime 
in  the  interior  of  boilers  and  pipes;  of  sulphate  of  lime  on 
stalactites ; and  the  deposit  of  the  salt  of  lime  on  urinals, 
&c.,  taesM  granuluv  at  first,  and  only  become  laminated 
after  the  process  of  deposition  has  been  so  largely  con- 
tinued as  to  have  accumulated  a considerable  thickness 
of  solid  matter  on  the  surface  receiving  the  deposit. 

These  analogies  are  discouraging;  and  so  many  years 
have  now  passed  since  the  scientific  world  was  first  put 
upon  this  scent,  that  I begin  to  fear  that  a perfectly  satis- 
factory result  is  not  forthcoming. 

With  regard  to  the  sulphur  process  I need  not  say 
much ; for  the  results  of  my  experience,  such  as  it  is,  are 
faithfully  and  exactly  stated  in  the  printed  papers  circu- 
lated by  the  inventor  of  that  process. 

The  forty  yards  of  experiment  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Conservative  Club  are  within  the  reach  of  every  one’s 
observation  ; and,  as  far  as  three  and  a-half  years’  expe- 
rience, proves  the  experiment  is  satisfactory : of  this  I 
will  only  say  rjnrmtzan  vulcat. 

Should  the  discussion  this  evening  result  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  any  committee  to  prosecute  this  important 
mquiry,  carefully  and  .systematically,  the  Institute  may 
rely  on  my  zealous  services,  whether  on  the  committee  or 
otherwise.” 

The  Chairman  said  that,  as  they  could  not  hope 
to  conclude  a discussion  of  so  much  interest  that 
evening,  so  ns  to  do  justice  to  the  subject;  he  had 
to  announce  that  it  would  be  resumed  at  the  next 
ordinary  meeting,  on  the  4tb  instant.  He  hoped, 
however,  that,  as  some  little  time  now  remained 
for  discussion,  the  meeting  would  be  favoured 
with  observations  from  some  of  the  many  eminent 
scientific  gentlemen  who  had  done  them  the  honour 
to  attend. 

Mr.  Burnell  said  he  had  devoted  special  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  and  bad  been  afforded  peculiar 
facilities  for  forming  an  opinion  upon  the  various 
processes  submitted  to  the  public.  He  had  for 
years  been  connected  with  the  application  of 
building  stones,  and  he  had  seen  in  what  manner 
they  had  decoyed,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  all 
portions  of  modern  Europe.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, to  which  he  had  chiefly  and  more  imme- 
diately directed  bis  attention,  was  the  lamentable 
dec^y  in  the  stonework  of  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament,  — a building  upon  which  modern 
science  had  been  exhausted,  but  which,  unfortu- 
nately, while  yet  new,  was  beginning  to  decay. 
This  might  be  regarded  almost  in  tbe  light  of  a 
national  misfortune.  With  regard  to  the  various 
proce.'ses  for  preserving  stone,  he  was  of  opinion 
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tliat  we  had  fallen  into  a mistake,  because  we 
ought  to  have  addressed  ourselves  at  first  to  the 
task  of  finding  out  a stone  •which  would  not  de- 
cay. We  had  already,  as  Mr.  Tite  had  well  re- 
marked, an  excellent  stone  which  would  bear  the 
London  atmosphere,  but  we  were  not  satisfied 
with  it.  It  should  be  remembered,  in  discussing  a 
question  of  this  nature,  that  the  crystalline  con- 
dition of  stones  had  a great  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  their  existence.  The  crystalline  stone 
did  not  decay  like  that  of  an  earthy  nature.  The 
stone  used  in  the  construction  of  the  new  Houses 
of  Varliament  was  not  the  real  dolomite,  but  an 
amorphous  or  earthy  one,  and  hence  the  decay  in 
the  building.  The  question  now  was,  what  was 
to  be  done  with  the  building.  The  amorphous 
or  earthy  stone  was  rapidly  decaying : the 
sulphate  of  ammonia  in  the  London  atmosphere 
was  acting  upon  the  carbonate  of  magnesia. 
If  they  looked  all  through  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament,  they  would  find  that  the  decay  was 
not  in  the  string-courses,  but  upon  the  small  bead 
underneath,  which  was  worn  away  in  several 
places.  The  decay  might  also  be  detected  about 
the  line  under  the  mouldings  of  the  parapets,  but 
not  on  the  parapets  themselves,  or  where  moisture 
lay  upon  the  buildings.  It  was  at  the  point  that 
might  be  called  between  wind  and  water.  The 
question  was,  how  w’as  this  to  be  prevented ; and 
his  own  impression  was,  that  the  only  way  would 
be  to  devise  a cement  which  would  prevent  the 
disintegration  of  the  stone.  With  regard  to 
applied  coatings,  it  would  be  found  that,  where- 
ever  the  stone  was  hermetically  closed,  the  process 
of  throwing  off  the  salt  had  gone  on  under  the 
coating.  In  the  Speaker’s  Court  the  inside  front 
had  been  coated  no  fewer  than  five  different 
times;  and  yet  the  exfoliation  was  going  on  as 
before,  and  flakes  of  the  stone  might  be  picked  off 
the  ground.  Some  time  since  he  had,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Bidder  and  other  gentlemen, 
examined  the  stonew'ork  in  process  of  decomposi- 
tion; and  Mr.  Szerelmey  had  inserted  a letter  in  a 
newspaper  to  the  eSect  that  the  process  had  not 
been  repeated  so  many  times  as  was  alleged,  and 
bad  added,  that  Mr.  Bidder  and  the  other  gentlemen 
were  ignorant  of  what  decomposition  meant.  This, 
however,  was  a personal  matter,  to  which  he 
would  not  again  refer.  The  great  point  to  be 
achieved  was  to  arrest  the  decay;  and  he  fancied 
that  might  be  accomplished  by  painting  the  stone 
with  some  insoluble  cement.  The  next  question 
then  was,  what  would  make  such  a cement  ? He 
firmly  and  conscientiously  believed  that  some 
precipitate  of  silicate  of  lime  was  the  only  one 
which  would  answer  the  purpose.  There  were, 
however,  difficulties  in  the  introduction  of  it.  The 
question  was  essentially  a chemical  one,  requiring 
great  skill,  science,  and’ delicate  manipulution. 
The  whole  subject  was,  it  must  he  admitted,  in- 
volved in  doubt  and  obscurity;  but  bethought 
that  of  all  the  inventions  referred  to  that 
evening,  Mr.  Bansorae’s  was  the  best,  although 
he  would  not  pin  himself  to  it  until  full  oppor- 
tunity had  been  afforded  to  ascertain  what  further 
experiments  might  effect.  He  was  in  favour  of 
referring  the  wh^ole  subject  to  a committee,  com- 
posed of  eminent  chemists  and  architects,  who, 
when  brought  together,  could  mutually  assist  each 
other  in  arriving  at  a satisfactory  solution  of  the 
difficulty. 

The  Chairman  said,  that,  as  the  head  and  front 
of  the  offending  appeared  to  centre  in  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  as  they  had  the  honour 
that  evening  of  seeing  among  them  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  be  hoped  that 
right  hon.  gentleman  w’ould  state  what  course  the 
Government  felt  disposed  to  take  in  reference  to 
the  matter. 

The  Bight  Hon.  W.  Cowper,  M.P.,  said  he  was 
much  gratified  by  the  able  comments  which  his 
honourable  friend,  Mr.  Tite,  bad  made  on  a sub- 
; ject  which  was  well  worthy  the  consideration  of 
the  Institute ; for  it  was  entirely  to  such  a body 
as  that  which  he  had  now  the  honour  of  address- 
ing, that  the  Government  and  the  public  looked 
for  guidance  and  help.  Having,  as  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Works,  the  care  of  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament,  he  was  anxious  to  avail  himself  of 
all  the  advantages  which  science  and  experience 
' could  yield  with  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the 
' , fabric.  The  late  Sir  Charles  Barry  was  the  person 
f to  whom  he  had  naturally  looked  for  advice  and 
assistance;  and  he  found  him  extremely  anxious 
} 1 that  something  should  be  done  with  reference  to 
1 1 preventing  the  decay  of  the  stone.  Sir  Charles 
I Barry  seemed  to  be  well  aware  that  the  stone 
i ■ would  not  be  found  to  answer  the  expectations 
i formed  of  it;  and  he  regarded  with  some  favour 
the  invention  patented  by  Mr.  Szerelmey.  Under 
I • these  circumstances  he  (Mr.  Cowper)  had  the  pro- 


cess submitted  to  Professor  Faraday  and  Sir 
R..  Murchison,  and  ultimately  Mr.  Szerelmey’s 
process  was  applied  to  that  portion  of  the  build- 
ing which  was  most  in  want  of  it.  In  his  (Mr. 
Cowper’s)  opinion  it  was  not  what  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  of  the  building;  and,  for  his 
own  part,  he  would  rather  wait  until  scientific 
persons  had  reported  upon  what  covering  or  coat- 
ing would  he  most  desirable  for  the  rest  of  the 
building.  He  for  one  would  therefore  be  very 
glad  if  a committee  of  the  Institute  would  go  fully 
and  carefully  into  the  subject.  From  what  be 
bad  been  able  to  gather  (and  bis  opinion  was  much 
confirmed  by  the  remarks  which  had  fallen  from 
Mr.  Tite),  be  thought  the  application  of  water- 
glass  would  he  the  direction  in  which  they 
were  most  likely  to  find  what  was  wanted,  It 
might  he  remembered  that  an  application  of  it 
had  been  made  to  a portion  of  the  river  front  some 
time  ago ; but  be  believed  the  experiment  was 
not  made  under  very  satisfactory  conditions.  It 
had  been  used,  however,  lately,  on  the  frescoes 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  artists  themselves.  Upon  the  present  occa- 
sion he  would  rather  not  go  into  the  scien- 
tific branch  of  the  subject,  but  would  confine 
himself  to  saying  that  the  Government  were 
anxiously  looking  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  dis- 
covery of  some  pi-oper  and  satisfactory  means  of 
preserving  the  walls  of  this  magnificent  structure. 
With  regard  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Burnell  as 
to  the  places  in  -Rhich  the  decay  had  arisen,  the 
subject  had  not  yet  met  with  sufficient  attention. 
It  was  under  the  string  courses  that  it  occurred, 
hut  it  was  a very  partial  decay.  He  would  not 
detain  the  meeting  by  any  further  observations, 
except  to  say  that  the  Governmeut  were  extremely 
solicitous  that  something  should  he  done,  and  that 
as  Parliament  bad  liberally  voted  a sum  of  money 
to  defray  the  expense  of  coating  the  building,  it 
would  be  highly  satisfactory  to  them  to  know  that 
Science  had  discovered  some  means  of  effectually 
rescuing  a noble  public  sti-ucture  from  the  decay 
which  seemed  rapidly  descending  upon  it. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Tite,  observed  that  he  had  brought  the 
subject  forward  in  a very  fair  and  complete  form. 
When  he  said  “ fair,”  he  did  not  mean  to  convey 
that  Mr.  Tite  had  not  denoted  the  direction  to 
which  his  own  mind  gravitated ; for  he  had  in- 
clined to  one  particular  view,  and  it  was  desirable 
he  should  have  done  so,  because  the  man  who  had 
no  opinion  to  offer  one  way  or  the  other  was  not 
precisely  the  authority  whom  one  would  wish  to 
consult.  He  (Mr.  Scott)  thought  it  was  quite  as 
likely  as  not  that  Mr.  Tite  was  right  in  the  view 
which  he  bad  taken.  The  mason  attached  to 
^^'estminste^  Abbey  bad  tried  a long  series  of 
experiments,  and  the  time  over  which  they  were 
made  extended  from  two  to  five  years.  This  per- 
son (Mr.  Poole,  of  Great  Smith-street),  who  was 
most  intelligent  and  experienced,  would,  he  was 
sure,  be  happy  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  any 
member  of  the  Institute  to  examine  the  results  of 
his  experiments;  which,  however,  were  rather  hard 
to  get  at;  as  the  stones  operated  upon  were  on  the 
highest  parts  of  the  building.  Of  these  experiments 
be  might  say  that  no  one  had  been  thoroughly 
satisfactory;  all  having  failed,  some  slightly 
and  others  entirely.  He  was  bound,  however,  to 
admit  that  all  had  been  tried  under  great  disad- 
vantages; having  been  tried  on  Caen  stone  in 
rapid  course  of  decay.  With  regard  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  referring  the  subject  to  a committee  of 
the  Institute,  nothing  could  be  better  as  far  as  it 
weut.  There  was  already  a standing  committee, 
the  formation  of  which  be  himself  had  proposed 
four  or  five  years  ago,  which  had  met  but  t'wo 
or  three  times,  but  which  bad  not  made  any  re- 
port. He  thought  it  would  be  desirable,  should  a 
special  committee  be  appointed,  to  work  in  unison 
with  the  Institution  of  Engineers,  who  felt  almost 
as  great  an  interest  in  the  subject  as  the  archi- 
tects. A joint  committee,  composed  of  members 
of  both  Institutes,  would,  he  thought,  be  very  de- 
sirable, as  also  the  assistance  of  eminent  chemists 
acquainted  with  the  properties  of  the  stone  and 
the  chemical  action  of  the  atmosphere  upon  them. 
It  also  occurred  to  him  that  they  ought  not  to 
saddle  the  Boyal  Commissioners  with  the  failure 
of  the  stone  used  in  the  New  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment ; because  the  stone  so  used  was  not,  in  point 
of  fact,  that  which  they  recommended.  The  stone 
recommended  was  the  Bolsover  stone,  of  which 
they  said  the  Norman  tower  of  Suutbwell  Minster 
was  built.  The  commissioners,  however,  finding 
that  the  quarry  from  which  they  hoped  to  get  the 
stone  did  not  contain  a sufficient  quantity  for 
their  purpose,  applied  to  another,  a mile  or 
two  north  of  it,  called  Mansfteld  Woodhouse 
Quarry,  from  which  the  stone  was  taken,  which 


was  subsequently  used  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
New  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  had  since  tran- 
spired that  this  was  the  very  description  of  stone 
of  which  Southwell  Minster  had  been  built;  and 
a mason  who  had  been  employed  on  the  lower 
portion  of  the  New  Palace  at  Westminster  had 
informed  him  that  the  Mansfield  stone  had  stood, 
while  the  other  had  decayed.  He  remembered  a 
circumstance  occurring,  of  some  interest  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  under  discussion,  to 
which  he  would  refer,  as  showing  the  necessity  of 
selecting  stone  with  care.  About  the  time  when 
the  New’ Houses  of  Parliament  were  commenced, 
be  was  employed  to  design  what  was  called  the 
" Martyr’s  monument,”  at  Oxford.  The  committee 
were  divided  in  opiuion  as  to  the  best  stone  to 
select ; some  being  in  favour  of  the  Kochc  Abbey 
stone,  and  others  of  the  Bolsover  stone.  He  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  they  might  be  able  to  fiud  a 
stone  which  would  unite  the  good  qualities  of 
both  quarries;  and,  after  some  search,  he  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  find  an  old  quarry  at  Mansfield 
Wood  (that,  perhaps,  from  which  the_ stone  had 
been  taken  for  h'OUthwell  Minster),  which  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying  'was  the  finest  stone  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  Godwin,  V.P.,  paid  that  the  effect  of  the 
processes  to  which  the  New  Palace  at  estminster 
had  been  subjected  were  most  distressing:  in 
some  parts,  it  looked  as  it  it  had  been  white- 
washed; so  that,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  wc 
mic’ht  as  •well  have  had  compo  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  thought,  therefore,  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  do  well  to  pause  before  they  allowed 
any  further  application  of  washes  on  large  sur- 
faces, until  they  were  in  possession  of  report 
from  a competent  and  disinterested  committee  of 
architects  and  chemists.  The  great  misfortune  here- 
tofore was,  that  the  discussion  of  the  relative  merits 
of  competing  inventions  had  been  carried  on  by 
gentlemen  who  were  to  some  extent  interested 
parties.  There  was  a certain  reason  why  they 
should  see  things  in  a certain  light;  and  the  con- 
sequence was  that  no  result  satisfactory  to  the 
public  had  been  arrived  at.  When,  some  time 
ago,  Mr,  Burnell  read  a paper  on  the  subject  at 
the  Society  of  Arts,  be  (Mr.  Godwin)  ventured  to 
urge  strongly  that  time  should  be  given  to  test 
the  merits  of  the  several  inventions ; and  nothing 
that  had  since  occurred  tended  to  alter  the  opinion 
that  be  then  formed,  in  favour  of  a full,  calm, 
deliberate,  and  disinterested  examination.  To 
Mr.  Tite  their  best  thanks  were  due,  not  only  for 
the  able  and  elaborate  manner  in  which  he  had 
introduced  thlff  subject;  but  for  his  uniform  atten- 
tion to  every  subject  calculated  to  advance  their 
art;  and  be  begged  cordially  to  second  the  vote  of 
thanks  proposed  bv  Mr.  Scott. 

The  Chairman  in  putting  the  motion  (•which  met 
with  a unanimous  response  from  the  meeting)  said 
that  be  hoped  it  would  be  in  Mr.  Tite’s  power  to 
attend  the  next  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Institute 
(February  4th  •),  when  the  subject  would  be  revived. 
He  also  trusted  that  the  many  eminent  scientific 
gentlemen  now  present  would  make  it  con- 
venient to  attend,  and  use  the  cards  of  invitation 
already  forwarded  to  them,  ^^'ith  regard  to  the 
committee,  he  was  sure  the  council  of  the  Institute 
would  be  very  glad  to  give  any  assistance  in  their 
power  to  the  House  of  Commons : at_  the  same 
time,  he  thought  that  public  expectation  should 
not  build  too  much  upon  the  report  of  any  com- 
mittee which  the  Institute  might  appoint.  If 
Mr.  Bansome’s  remedy  (which  appeared  to  offer 
the  greatest  advantages)  was  in  reality  the  best, 
it  would  be  desirable  to  verify  it;  and,  with  th.it 
view’,  the  best  committee  that  could  be  appointed 
would  be  one  by  the  House  of  Commons,  including 
architects,  engineers,  and  men  of  science;  whose 
report  would  have  fur  greater  weight  than  any 
which  could  emanate  from  a committee  of  the 
Institute  alone.  This,  in  his  opinion,  would 
be  the  most  feasible  and  satisfactory  manner 
of  arriving  at  a practical  remedy,  for  an  evil  the 
magnitude  of  which  they  all  deplored. 


NOTES  ON  ABCHITECTUBE  IN  BUSSIA. 

ST.  PETEESDUIIG. 

The  approach  to  St.  Petersburg  by  sea,  which 
is  the  usual  access  from  Westeru  Europe,  though 
not  grand  or  maiestic,  is  peculiar  and  interesting. 
As  soon  as  the  Gulf  of  Finland  becomes  narrow 
enough  to  allow  both  its  shores  to  be  visible  at 
once,  the  first  object  which  strikes  the  eye  is  the 
Toll  Beacon,  a tall  tower  standing  alone  amidst 
the  waste  of  waters,  as  an  advanced  sentinel,  to 
give  the  alarm  on  the  approach  of  danger,  ihe 
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island  and  town  of  Croustadfc,  with  its  bristling 
batteries  and  crowded  docks,  next  heave  in  sight, 
and  the  panorama  gradually  closes  in.  On  the  right 
shore,  Orauienburg  and  PeterholF,  with  their 
palaces  and  villas  embosomed  in  trees  ; on  the  left 
the  external  J’ringe  of  the  numerous  islands  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Neva,— low  and  flat,  but  covered  with 
verdure.  The  centre  of  the  picture  is  still  vacant  j 
bat,  if  the  day  be  fine,  and  the  sun  unclouded,  a 
distant  bright  spot  may  be  descried  shimmering 
on  the  horizon  like  a star  of  the  first  magnitude. 
This  marks  the  golden  dome  of  St.  Isaac,  and  is 
the  dazzling  reflection  from  its  glittering  surface. 
As  we  steam  along,  turrets  and  spires  gradually 
arise  out  of  the  deep ; the  shores  converge ; the 
green  roofs  of  the  buildings  are  discernible;  small 
steamers  are  darting  about ; the  huge  hulk  of  a 
three  decker  looms  large  on  the  view;  and,  at  a 
sudden  turn,  the  Neva,  with  its  broad  quays  lined 
with  lofty  btiildings,  seems  to  open  to  receive  us. 
We  pass  the  dockyard  and  Arsenal  on  the  right; 
and  threading  our  way  along  the.  crowded  river, 
run  alongside  the  quay  opposite  the  Custom  Ilouse 
depot. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  city  from  this  access 
is  very  effective  ; from  the  expansion,  the  breadth, 
the  colossal  scale  ou  which  everything  appears  to 
ho  set  out;  and,  even  after  a few  days’  sojourn,  the 
impression  made  by  the  first  coup  d'ail,  remains 
as  striking  as  ever. 

Thei’e  is  such  a width  about  the  streets,  and  the 
size  and  number  of  tlie  public  buildings  are  so 
great,  as  to  give  a gigantic  cbaractev  to  the  whole. 
Tlie  river  Neva,  at  St.  Petersburg,  is  about  the 
width  of  the  Thames  at  London-bridge.  Standing 
on  the  only  permanent  bridge  wliicli  spans  its 
waters,  the  eye  ranges  on  each  side  along  a suc- 
cession of  enormous  blocks  of  building  devoted  to 
public  purposes,  winch  it  would  he  difficult  to 
parallel  elsewhere.  Similar  huge  piles  are  found 
in  all  quarters  of  the  city,  to  an  extent,  that,  If 
the  epithet  bo  worth  anything,  St.  Petersburg 
may,  with  truth,  be  styled  a city  of  palaces.  The 
whole  of  the  buildiugs  are  white  or  stone  colour, 
and  apparently  roofed  with  copper,  which  adds 
much  to  the  effect,  which  is  heightened  greatly 
by  the  number  of  gilded  domes  glittering  in  the 
sun’s  rays.  On  a nearer  survey,  much  of  this 
apparent  magnificence  sadly  deteriorates.  The 
streets  are  wide,  it  is  true,  hut  most  execrably 
paved  with  the  roughest  de.scription  of  boulders, 
which  ^re  sunk  into  large  holes,  and  seem  as  if 
they  had  never  been  repaired  witbin  the  me- 
mory of  man.  Strips  of  the  Nevskoi  Pro.- 
spekt,  and  other  principal  streets,  are  paved 
with  wood  in  hexagons,  some  of  wliich  is  new 
and  in  good  repair;  but,  where  it  has  been 
worn  for  some  time,  it  is  nearly  as  had  as  the 
stones.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that,  in  this  mr^tropolia  of  a great  empire,  tlie 
primitive  system  is  still  maintained  of  every  man 
paving  the  street  before  his  own  door  in  his  own 
way.  It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  the  dust  in 
dry  weather  and  the  mud  in  wet,  bid  defiance  to 
all  scavenging  operations,  which  are  accordingly 
never  attempted.  The  palaces  and  buildings, 
which  look  from  afar  so  grandiose,  on  a nearer 
inspection  turn  out  to  bo  only  plaster ; columns, 
cornices,  enrichments,  statues,  and  all.  This  might 
he  borne  if  the  material  were  of  good  quality ; but 
it  is  bad  plaster,  badly  designed,  and  miserably 
executed.  The  general  style  is  Italian,  of  a very 
poor  and  common-place  description.  In  some 
cases  the  pure  Greek  has  been  attemuted,  as  in 
the  S.hool  of  Mines,  on  the  north  bunk  of  the 
river,  which  is  fronted  with  a decastyle  Doric 
portico  a la  Parthenon,  flunked  by  colossal  groups 
of  statuary.  All  this  looks  very  imposing  at  a 
goodly  distance,  but  on  approach  it  is  found  to  be 
conslructe.l  of  brick  and  plaster  of  the  most 
WTetched  kind,  and  the  groups  of  statuary  to  be 
plaster  casts  in  a state  of  rapid  decomposition.  The 
green  roofi.  of  the  buildings,  which  give  the  notion 
o!  au  expensive  coustruction  in  copper,  are  merely 
sheet-iron  painted  green.  In  fact,  were  the  build- 
ings in  St.  Petersburg  left  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  elements  for  a few  years,  they  would  for 
the  most  part  be  reduced  to  their  original  mud, 
and  leave  few  truces  of  tlieir  existence  behind.  Of 
course,  there  arc  exceptions  to  this,  which  I will 
now  proceed  to  notice. 

The  sham  character  of  the  public  buildings 
generally  is  redeemed,  in  the  case  of  St.  Isaac's 
church,  the  architectural  glory  of  St.  Petersburg. 
In  this  edifice  the  realiitic  principle  of  expensive 
material  has  been  carried  to  its  utmost  limits. 
Polished  granite,  polished  marble,  bronze,  and 
plated  gold,  compose  the  exterior;  whilst  the  in- 
terior is  one  blaze  of  marble,  mosaic,  malachite, 
lapis-lazuli,  bronze,  gold,  and  painting.  The 
alleged  cost  of  the  building  is  something  fabulous; 
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but  as,  in  all  Pussian  transactions,  a large  allow- 
ance has  to  be  made  for  leakage,  or,  in  other 
words,  for  the  nefarious  peculation  of  the  officials, 
it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  just  conclusion.* 

The  principle  of  the  plan  is  the  Greek  cross 
of  four  equal  arms.  Each  of  the  arms  is  covered 
by  a barrel  vault,  and  over  the  centre  is  raised  a 
large  tauibour  and  dome.  The  square  spaces  at 
the  angles  are  formed  into  chapels,  covered  with 
domical  vaultings  and  cupolas,  and  opening  into 
each  arm  of  the  cross  by  arched  apertures.  The 
east  and  west  ends  are  prolonged  one  bay  each, 
with  similar  vaulting  and  apertures,  thus  giving 
to  the  whole  mass  the  form  of  a parallelogram, 
with  projecting  octostyle  Corinthian  porticoes  on 
each  face.  The  building  stands  on  a polished 
stylobate  of  red  Finland  granite  in  three  stages. 
The  walls  are  faced  with  polished  light-coloured 
marble,  The  column  shafts  are  monoliths  of 
granite,  about  6 feet  diameter  and  50  feet  high. 
The  capitals  are  brouze.  The  pediments  are  filled 
in  with  brouze  sculpture.  Above  the  entablature 
of  the  main  order  a very  lofty  attic  is  carried  to 
the  summit  of  the  pediments.  The  tambour  of 
the  central  dome  is  very  lofty,  encircled  by  a ring 
of  columns  and  surmounted  by  a gallery  and  attics, 
from  which  the  dome  springs.  This,  as  already 
mentioned,  is  covered  with  burnished  gold  plates. 
Above  the  dome  rises  a small  cupola,  crowned  with 
a golden  ball  and  cross.  The  four  corner  chapels 
arc  crowned  with  bell  turrets  and  cupolas,  also 
covered  with  gold.  Bronze  statues  of  colossal  size 
ornament  the  sky-line  of  the  attic,  and  the  en- 
trance doors  are  brouze,  richly  filled  in  with  sculp- 
ture. The  whole  of  the  parts  are  good  in  design 
and  of  excellent  workmanship;  but,  ou  the  whole, 
it  must  he  acknowledged  that  the  proportions  are 
not  harmonious.  The  three-staged  stylobate  docs 
not  raise  the  edifice  sufficiently  out  of  the  ground. 
The  columns  and  entablature  above,  though  of 
large  dimensions,  are  dwarfed  by  the  extreme 
height  of  the  attic  and  the  predominating  mag- 
nitude of  the  dome.  Internally,  the  proportions 
of  the  building  are  much  more  pleasing.  The 
coffered  vaults  are  encrusted  with  gilt  bronzes  aud 
enrichments.  The  tambour  of  the  dome  has  the 
corners  supported  by  colossal  figxrres  in  gilt  bronze. 
The  walls  are  lined  with  costly  marbles,  inlaid 
and  panelled.  The  easternmost  bay  forms  the 
sanctuary,  which  is  cut  ofi’  by  a screen  called  in 
Greek  churches  the  Ikonostase.  This  portion  is 
always  the  culminating  point  of  decoration.  Gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones  are  often  profusely  em- 
ployed to  add  to  their  attractions.  In  the  present 
instance  the  sanctuary  gates  are  very  elegant  works 
of  metallic  art,  and  richly’  gilt.  The  screen  is 
faced  with  ton  lluted  malachite  columns,  the  shafts 
about  18  feet  high.  There  are  also  two-column 
shafts  of  lapis-lazuli,  about  12  feet  in  height.  In 
the  interspaces  are  pictures  of  saints  beautifnlly 
e.xecuted  in  mosaic. 

The  Sepulchre  of  the  .Saviour,  alway’s  a promi- 
nent object  within  the  sanctuary,  is  of  solid  silver. 
The  whole  of  the  work  is  in  good  taste,  and  beau- 
tifully executed;  but  the  general  efl'ect  is  rather 
too  ostentatiously  rich.  The  display  wants  re- 
pose, and  gives  rather  too  much  the  idea  of  par- 
venu finery.  The  CfisemlJe  is  hardly  equal  either 
to  the  Madeleine  at  Paris,  or  the  Basilica  at 
Munich,  though  very  good  of  its  kind,  and  the 
best  to  be  found  in  Buesia. 

^ The  Kasan  Church  or  Cathedral,  situated  in  the 
Nevskoi  Prospekt,  was,  until  the  erection  of  St. 
Isaak’s,  the  great  architectural  feature  of  St. 
Petersburg.  It  is  in  plan  a Batin  cross;  the 
nave  seven  bays  in  length,  the  choir  and  tran- 
septs three  bays  each.  Internally,  the  nave  is 
divided  Into  five  aisles  by  four  rows  of  monolithic 
polished  granite  columns,  about  30  feet  in  height. 
The  central  aisle  is  barrel-vaulted,  without  a 
clerestory.  Tlie  intersection  is  crowned  by  a lofty 
tambour  and  dome.  The  architecture  of  the  inte- 
rior, with  the  exception  of  the  noble  granite 
columns,  presents  nothing  remarkable.  The  altar, 
balustrade,  gates  of  the  Ikonostase,  the  gigantic 
candlesticks,  and  other  ornamental  portions,  are 
solid  silver.  The  profusion  of  this  precious  ma- 
terial in  many  of  the  churches,  at  a time  when 
metallic  currency  ha.s  all  but  disappeared  from  the 
country  and  the  paper  circulation  is  absolutely 
irredeemable,  cannot  but  suggest  ideas  of  utilita- 
rian appropriation,  similar  to  what  has  taken  place 
in  other  countries.  The  success  of  such  a scheme 
in  Russia,  at  present,  would  be  extremely  doubt- 
ful and  perilous. 

Externally’,  each  arm  of  the  cross  is  faced  by 
a bexastyle  Corinthian  portico.  From  the  portico 
of  the  north  transept  a semicircular  colonnade  of 
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double  columns  sweeps  forward,  apparently  in 
imitation  of  the  fore-court  of  St.  Peter’s,  at  Rome. 
Although  this  colonnade  Is  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  effect  is  small  aud  feeble.  The  whole 
work  looks  low  and  stunted  : the  material  is  only 
brick,  covered  with  plaster,  of  which  patches  have 
fallen  off  in  places,  displaying  the  spurious  nature 
of  the  construction  underneath. 

The  great  majority  of  the  churches,  both  in 
St.  Petersburg  and  elsewhere,  are  built  on  the 
Byzantine  model  of  the  Greek  cross,  w’ith  the 
angles  filled  in,  forming  a square  on  plan,  with 
a large  tower  and  dome  over  the  intersection,  and 
four  smaller  ones  over  the  angles.  These  are 
varied  in  form — round,  square,  or  octagonal ; 
sometimes  low,  just  rising  above  the  roof  of  the 
church;  at  other  times  taking  the  form  of  a lofty 
slender  minaret.  The  domes  are  usually  bulbous 
in  form,  generally  overhanging  the  turrets  on 
which  they  stand.  The  material  is  usually  brick, 
covered  with  stucco;  the  detail  and  design  ex- 
ceedingly poor. 

The  church  within  the  citadel  deserves  notice, 
both  on  its  own  account,  and  for  its  associations; 
being  the  burial-place  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  of 
all  the  succeeding  monarebs.  The  architecture  is 
common  Italian,  but  of  good  proportions.  At  the 
west  end  rises  a square  tower,  crowned  by  a 
metallic  spire  of  the  slenderest  possible  propor- 
tions. This  spire  is  gilt;  and,  being  very  lofty,  and 
crowned  with  a ball  and  weather-vane,  in  the  form 
of  a Hying  angel,  is  a very  conspicuous  object  from 
every  part  of  the  city.  The  sanctuary  screen  and 
gates  of  this  church  are  very  splendid  specimens 
of  gilded  metal-work. 

From  Peter’s  tomb  a walk  of  a few  hundred 
yards  leads  to  the  little  wooden  cottage  which  he 
built  aud  resided  in  whilst  carrying  out  bis 
gr.andiose  designs  in  the  foundation  of  the  city. 
It  is  a one-story  cabin  of  three  small  rooms,  pre- 
served in  much  the  same  condition  ns  he  left  it, 
with  his  chair,  bis  table,  some  of  bis  tools,  and 
specimens  of  rough  carpentry  constructed  by  him- 
self. Outside  is  preserved  his  boat,  with  a portion 
of  its  ragged  sails.  Over  the  whole  a brick  build- 
ing has  been  erected  to  preserve  the  building  from 
decay.  His  little  reception-room  has  been  con- 
verted into  a chapel,  bung  round  with  votive 
offerings,  some  of  considerable  richness  and  value  ; 
for  Peter,  though  not  c.anonized, — which  would 
hardly  be  decent,  remembering  his  antecedents, — 
is  still  almost  worshipped  as  a saint  by  his  coun- 
trymen. 

Tho  church  of  the  Praohajenskoi  Guards  has  .all 
its  decorations  of  a military  character.  The  in- 
terior is  crowded  with  captured  standards,  princi- 
pally from  the  Turks.  The  balustrading  of  the 
enclosure  has  the  standards  constructed  of  cap- 
tured cannon,  clustered  together,  from  which  are 
stretched  massive  chains,  forming  a succession  of 
catenary  curves.  Tho  clustered  piers  are  sur- 
mounted by  eagles. 

The  streets  of  St.  Petersburg  are  all  spacious ; 
the  leading  thoroughfares  very  broad,  and  the 
alignment  of  the  buildings  for  tho  most  part  re- 
gular. The  numerous  open  places  and  squares, 
combined  with  the  width  of  the  streets,  extend 
the  area  of  the  city  much  beyond  what  might  he 
expected  from  its  population,  and  render  riding 
indispensable  to  every  class  of  the  population, 
except  the  lowest.  Locomotion  is  provided  by  an 
innumerable  amount  of  droskies,  little  four- 
wheeled  open  vehicles,  into  which  two  persons  can 
barely  squeeze.  These  carriages  are  drawn  by 
very  active,  spirited  horses,  usually  not  more  than 
thirteen  or  fourteen  hands  high,  and  swarm  in 
the  more  frequented  parts  of  the  city,  darting 
about  at  a breakneck  pace  over  the  rough  pave- 
ment, which  is  enough  to  dislocate  the  boues  of 
one  unaccustomed  to  the  infliction. 

The  le.adiug  thoroughfare  in  the  city  is  the 
Nevskoi  Prospekt,  which  extends  in  a direct  lino 
from  the  Admiralty-square  to  the  monastery  of 
Alexander  Nev'skoi,  about  four  miles, 

A few  of  the  leading  shops  are  handsomely 
fitted  \ip  and  furnished;  but  the  greater  part  are 
poor,  and  conducted  without  much  enterprise  or 
spirit,  with  a great  lack  of  booksellers’  shops  and 
respectable  hotels.  The  street  architecture  of  the 
private  dwellings  is  brick  and  plaster,  with  little 
or  no  pretensions  to  architectural  design. 

The  palaces  of  the  Imperial  family,  those  of  the 
nobility,  the  government  offices,  public  institu- 
tions, and  barracks,  arc  very  numerous;  and,  being 
large  in  their  extent,  and  lofty  in  their  propor- 
tions, form  very  striking  and  prominent  objects 
in  the  city.  They  are  nearly  all  of  brick  and 
plaster,  badly  executed. 

The  earlier  constructions  are  Italian  or  French 
of  the  Louis  Fifteenth  stylo,  such  as  the  Winter 
and  Annitekoff  palaces,  overloaded  with  ornament 
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of  very  debased  design.  To  these  succeeded 
attempts  at  the  pure  Classical,  such  as  the  School 
of  Mines  and  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The 
baldness  and  poverty  of  these  designs  are  made 
more  striking  by  the  slovenly  state  of  dilapida- 
tion into  which  they  have  been  allowed  to  fall. 
Of  late,  it  must  be  admitted,  there  has  been  a 
scintillation  of  a better  state  of  things.  The  new 
palaces  of  the  grand  dukes,  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Hermitage  Palace,  the  mansion  now  in  course  of 
erection  by  Baron  Stieglitz,  on  the  English  Quay, 
and  several  private  mansions,  display  better  work- 
manship and  material  in  construction,  and  a sim- 
pler and  better  feeling  of  the  nature  of  architec- 
tural design. 

The  Winter  Palace  is  an  enormous  building 
overlooking  the  Neva,  built  in  the  usual  manner, 
faced  with  rough  compo,  in  a very  debased  style. 
It  must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted,  that  the 
variety  of  breaks  and  curves,  and  the  sky-line 
fringed  with  statues,  give  a certain  amount  of 
picturesqueness  to  the  mass,  when  the  spectator  is 
sufficiently  distant  to  overlook  the  bad  taste  of 
the  detail. 

The  interior  comprises  a wonderful  succession  of 
corridors,  galleries,  reception-rooms,  throne-rooms, 
halls,  Ac. ; many  of  very  magnificent  dimensions. 
These  are  in  general  sufficiently  common-place  in 
design,  though  good  taste  has  been  shown  in  the 
decoration,  which  is  probably  the  emanation  of 
another  mind.  In  one  of  the  reception-rooms, 
malachite  has  been  profusely  employed  in  the 
columns,  chimneypieees,  and  elsewhere.  The 
paintings  in  this  palace  are  for  the  most  part  the 
merest  daubs,  with  the  exception  of  one,  which  is 
either  a true  Murillo,  or  a very  good  copy. 

The  greatest  wonder  about  this  building  is  the 
fact  that,  after  the  fire  which  consumed  its  prede- 
cessor, the  present  palace,  which  covers  several 
acres,  was  erected  and  completed  within  two 
years.  ^Ye  can  therefore  feel  no  surprise  that 
much  of  the  work  has  been  "scamped,”  or  that 
the  roof  of  the  great  St,  George’s  hall  fell  in  the 
evening  after  it  was  opened.  The  crown  jewels 
are  kept  in  this  palace,  not  guarded  with  any  very 
peculiar  care,  two  sentinels  merely  keeping  the 
door  of  the  apartment. 

The  regalia  consist  of  crowns,  coronets,  sceptres, 
strings  of  precious  stones,  comprising  the  usual 
paraphernalia,  the  great  Pitt  diamond  being  the 
most  conspicuous;  with  other  diamonds,  pearls, 
amethysts,  sapphires,  emeralds,  opals,  &c.,  in 
great  profusion  and  of  priceless  value. 

The  most  interesting  parts  to  me  were  the  pri- 
vate apartments  of  the  imperial  family,  occupying 
only  a corner  of  this  immense  building,  and  of 
very  moderate  dimensions.  The  emperor’s  cham- 
ber is  the  only  one  which  can  he  called  very  rich 
or  large.  The  others  might  well  become  an 
English  nobleman  in  point  of  size  and  the  sub- 
stantial elegance  of  their  fittings  and  fiarniture. 
The  bath  is  situated  in  a grotto  to  which  there  is 
a descent  by  a flight  of  marble  steps,  ornamented 
by  fountains,  niches,  statues,  Ac.,  which  display 
considerable  taste.  The  architectural  features  of 
tlic  interior  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  plaster  and 
scagliola. 

The  Palace  of  the  Hermitage  adjoins  the  Winter 
Palace,  with  which  it  has  a communication  by  a 
common  corridor.  This  immense  building  was 
erected  by  Catherine  II.  as  a sort  of  Sans  Souci, 
or  retreat  from  state  cares ; but  was  subsequently 
occupied  by  the  art-collections  procured  from 
various  sources.  The  greater  part  was  rebuilt  by 
the  late  Emperor  Nicholas  about  ten  years  ago, 
on  a plan  better  adapted  to  its  present  destination 
than  the  old  building,  which  was  of  the  usual 
brick -and=lnud-like  stucco  of  which  the  older  part 
of  St.  Petersburg  is  composed.  The  preseut 
building  is  of  good  design  and  construction, 
classical  in  style,  with  a decidedly  German 
character. 

The  entrance  portico  has  the  entablature  sup- 
ported by  ten  colossal  human  figures,  about  18 
feet  high,  in  polished  grey  porphyry.  The  vesti- 
bule into  which  this  gives  admission  is  adorned 
with  rows  of  columns,  having  polished  granite 
shafts.  From  this,  entrance  is  given,  right  and 
left,  to  the  sculpture  galleries;  and  in  front  the 
grand  staircase  is  carried  up  in  one  straight  long 
perspective.  The  walls  bounding  the  stairs  at 
each  side  are  surmounted  by  ten  polished  porphyry 
columns  supporting  the  roof,  and  serving  as 
screens  to  the  return  galleries  at  the  head  of  the 
flight.  ^ These  entrances  and  staircase  are  bold  in 
conception,  and  noble  in  size  and  proportion. 
There  is  no  littleness  of  any  kind.  Everything 
is  grand  in  scale,  and  satisfies  the  fullest  idea  of 
imperial  magnificence. 

The  upper  floor  contains  the  gallery  of  pictures, 
which  is  well  known  in  the  artistic  world,  and 


which  is  particularly  rich  in  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  schools.  The  rooms  arc  lofty  and  of  good 
proportions,  and  neatly  embellished  with  arabesque 
ornament,  but  are  most  unfortunately  designed  as 
regards  their  purpose.  With  the  exception  of 
three  large  rooms,  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
building,  which  are  lighted  from  above,  the  whole 
of  the  vast  range  is  lighted  by  side  windows,  low 
down  in  the  walls.  The  consequence  is,  an  amount 
of  reflection  which  renders  it  scarcely  possible  to 
get  a good  view  of  any  picture  placed  opposite 
the  light ; whilst,  in  other  parts,  the  light  is  so 
deficient  by  contrast  as  to  render  the  pictures  in 
such  positions  equally  invisible. 

In  some  cases  there  are  windows  on  both  sides 
of  the  galleries.  The  cross  lights  thus  caused 
create  an  amount  of  confusion  which  is  distracting 
and  painful  to  the  eye.  There  are  two  long  corridors 
lighted  by  windows,  and  ceiled  with  a succession 
of  arches,  and  domed  compartments ; the  pilasters 
decorated  with  arabesques,  ti  la  Kaflaelle.  These 
corridors  call  up  reminiscences  of  the  corridor  of 
the  Pinacothek,  at  Munich,  painted  by  Cornelius. 

The  is  vaulted,  and  occupied  by 

sculptures,  a great  proportion  of  which  are  either 
casts  or  copies  from  well-kuown  antiques,  with  a 
few  modern  specimens.  There  are  also  a few 
specimens  of  ancient  tombs,  altars,  and  other 
reliques.  One  of  tho  most  interesting  of  these  is 
an  ancient  Poman  tomb,  with  the  wooden  coffin 
still  existing,  taken  out  and  placed  beside  the 
stone  sarcophagus  which  contained  it.  This  speci- 
men of  ancient  joinery  exhibits  the  same  mode  of 
construction  as  that  used  at  the  present  day.  The 
stiles  and  rails  are  framed  together  with  mortise 
and  tenon,  and  the  dovetail  joint  is  used  at  the 
angles.  Carved  enriched  mouldings  are  planted 
in  the  panels,  and  carried  round  as  a cornice. 
Sooth  to  say,  however,  the  work  is  roughly  done, 
and  somewhat  flimsy  in  point  of  strength,  having 
very  likely  been  procured  from  some  advertising 
cheap  coffinmaker  of  ancient  days.  The  tomb  is 
curious  as  illustrating  the  practice,  very  rare  in 
the  Classical  period,  of  iutevring  the  body  without 
combustion.  The  number  of  specimens  of  Kussian 
minerals  in  porphyry,  marble,  granite,  and  mala- 
chite vases,  and  other  things,  is  very  large,  and 
deeply  interesting. 

The  Marble  Palace,  the  Taurida  Palace,  and 
many  of  the  other  public  buildings,  are  large  and 
imposing,  hut  present  no  features  worthy  of 
special  notice.*  J.  A.  Picton. 


COMPETITION. 

GreenoeX'. — The  congregation  of  Free  West 
Church  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Nelson’s)  having  received 
designs,for  their  proposed  new  church,  from  several 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  architects,  have  selected 
the  design  submitted  to  them  by  Mr.  Honeyman, 
of  Glasgow,  under  whose  direction  the  work  will 
he  commenced,  as  soon  as  the  season  pei’mits. 


ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  committee  have  published  a report  in  which 
they  say  they  "have  resolved  to  relax  regulations 
hitherto  in  force,  os  follows,  viz., — to  pay  the  car- 
riage to  town,  and  back  again,  of  all  drawings  from 
the  country,  and  they  have  also  determined  that 
Exhibitors  shall  have  free  tickets  of  admission  dur- 
ing the  day,  reserving  only  the  evening  meetings 
and  lectures  for  sivbscribers  exclusively,  and 
holders  of  season  tickets.”  The  next  exhibition 
will  open  at  the  conversazione,  on  Tuesday,  the 
2nd  of  April,  and  on  the  following  day  to  the 
public.  The  account  shows  a balance  of  Go?.  Is.  3d. 
in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  and  100?.  invested 
by  donors  in  the  Architectural  Uniou  Company  in 
favour  of  the  Architectural  Exhibition. 


CHANGES  IN  POPULAR  AMUSEMENTS. 

Amongst  those  practices  and  observances  which 
are  rapidly  changing,  hi  these  our  days,  are  town 
and  country  fairs,  which,  half  a century  or  lees  ago, 
were  thought  of  and  talked  of  almost  all  the  year 
round  with  much  interest  by  pleasure  seekers 
and  persons  in  various  lines  of  business.  The  de- 
cline of  these  ancient  institutions,  however,  will 
be  noted  with  but  little  regret,  since  the  pur- 
poses  for  which  statute  fairs  for  general  merchan- 
dize were  instituted  have  been  in  other  ways  better 
met ; and  their  disorderly  assemblages  led  to  much 
immorality,  dissipation,  and  mischief.  At  some 
of  these  fairs  took  place  the  hiring  of  servants; 
and,  in  the  spaces  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  men 
and  women,  and  young  lads  and  girls,  stood  in 
rows  (as  in  some  places,  indeed,  they  still  do),  to 
he  bargained  for  like  herds  of  catjle. 

With  the  decline  of  fairs  tho  wandering  exliihi- 
• To  be  continued. 


tions,  once  so  familiar,  have  also  fallen  considerably 
out  of  use ; and  travelling  giants,  dwarfs,  and  per- 
forming animals  are  now  at  a discount.  In  connec- 
tion with  tho  old-fashioned  fairs  may  be  remem- 
bered the  charlatans,  mountebanks,  and  quack  doc- 
tors, who  would  tell  the  natives  of  their  wonderful 
abilities.  This  one  had  cured  the  Emperor  of  China 
of  a fever  and  ague  at  Pekin  in  one  day,  and  drawn 
a tooth  of  the  Great  Mogul  of  India  at  Delhi  on 
the  next.  The  distances  even  from  continent  to 
continent  were  as  nothing  to  these  professors,  who 
would  undertake  the  cure  of  all  the  ills  of  suffering 
humanity,  in  the  most  rapid  and  ofl’-hand  manner. 
There  were  also  galantee  and  peep-shows,  and  pup- 
pets, which  were  worked  to  tho  great  amusement 
of  many.  The  exhibition  of  puppets  in  England 
seems  to  have  been  of  considerable  antiquity  : in 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  they  were  common  in  this 
country : at  Bartholomew  Fair  they  were  famous. 
Ben  Jonsou  makes  his  puppet  showman  at  that 
place  say, — " Ob,  the  motions  that  I,  Lanthorn 
Lcatherhead,  have  given  light  to  in  my  time,  since 
my  master  Pad  died ! Jerusalem  was  a stately 
thing : so  was  Nineveh  and  the  city  of  Norwich. 
But  the  Gunpowder  Plot, — that  got  a pretty 
penny  . . . Your  home-born  subjects  prove  ever 

tho  best:  they  are  so  easy  and  familiar.  They  put 
too  much  learning  into  these  things  now-a-days !” 

Of  lateyears  the  puppetsin  use  were  of  small  size, 
and  their  performance  was  of  but  a commonplaco 
description  : they  were  of  much  more  importance, 
however,  in  Charles  the  Second's  reign.  In  the 
summer  of  1662  Samuel  Pepys  saw  the  puppet 
plays  in  Covent-garden ; and,  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year,  they  were  exhibited  before  King  Charles 
and  the  court,  in  the  palace  of  Whitehall.  These 
puppets  were  about  the  size  of  life.  Although 
this  exhibition  was  originally  introduced  by 
Italians,  one  Jlr.  Powell,  an  Englishman,  made 
improvements  so  great  that  he  defied  all 
competitors.  This  puppet  showman  exhibited  the 
drama  of  “Dr.  Faustus ” to  crowded  houses 
throughout  two  seasons,  to  the  utter  neglect  of 
good  plays  and  living  player.s.  In  Queen  Anne’s 
reign  Powell  exhibited  his  puppets  under  the 
piazzas  of  Covent-garden.  Respecliug  this,  the 
ancient  under-sexton  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Covent- 
garden,  says,  to  the  Speciaior,  that  he  now  found 
his  coneregation  take  the  warning  of  the  church- 
bell,  which  he  had  rung  daily  for  twenty  years  for 
morning  and  evening  prayers,  as  a summons  to 
Powell’s  puppet-show  under  the  piazzas,  instead 
of  a summons  to  church.  “ I have  placed  my 
son,”  says  the  bellman,  “ in  the  piazza,  to  acquaint 
the  ladies  that  the  bell  rings  for  church,  and  that 
??  stands  on  the  other  side  of  the  Garden;  hut 
they  only  laugh  at  the  child.” 

After  a long  terra  of  fashion,  and  great  success, 
the  grown-\ip  sight-seekers  got  tired  of  the 
puppets,  and  they  were  considered  only  fit  for  the 
amusement  of  children.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  however,  there  was  a theatre  of 
this  kind  in  the  vicinity  of  Fleet-street,  where 
“Romeo  and  Juliet,”  the  “Babes  in  the  Wood,” 
Ac.,  were  represented.  Now,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  very  small  puppets  danced  on 
boards  by  boys,  almost  the  only  remnants  of  this 
once  common  amusement,  besides  the  lately  some- 
what celebrated  Jlarionettcs,  are  Mr.  Punch  and 
his  wife  Judy;  and  these  are  also  likely,  before  long, 
to  become  amongst  the  things  that  were.  A 
few  tumblers,  of  no  great  skill,  Ethiopian  sere- 
naders,  of  modern  date,  and  the  organ-men 
and  other  foreign  musicians,  may  sull  he  seen  in 
our  streets;  hut  generally  the  old  exhibitions  in 
the  streets  are  no  longer  visible,  and  the  “ fun 
of  the  fair  ” no  longer  grows  “ fast  and  furious.” 

Of  one  very  ancient  species  of  popular  amuse- 
ment, which  had  just  become  obsolete  in  this 
country,  after  a “run”  of  many  centuries,  there 
has  recently  been  rather  a curious  revival,  in 
connection  with,  par  excellence,  the  most  ad- 
vanced place  of  amusement  for  the  people  which 
till  now  has  over  been  conceived, — namely,  the 
Crystal  Palace:  we  allude  to  the  “shadow  pan- 
tomimes.” Something  very  similar,  if  not  tho 
same,  was  long  popular  in  tiiis  country,  as  it  still 
is  in  Algeria,  Arabia,  and  other  countries  in  the 
East,  under  the  name  of  “ the  Chinese  shadows.” 
Not  many  years  since  this  exhibition  stood  its 
ground  in  England  even  against  the  magic  lon- 
thoni,  in  the  shape  of  “ My  Mother’s  Shoe,” 

“ Hob  in  the  Well,”  and  other  approved  children’s 
“ dramas;  ” and  in  hornpipes,  such  as  that  of  the 
sailor,  who  danced  till  each  limb  sepai-ated  from 
the  other,  and  “ went  on  as  before,”  on  its  own 
hook.  The  “dissolving  views”  were  thought  to 
have  extinguished  the  “ Chinese  shadows;”  but 
here  they  are  again,  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  with 
modern  modifications  it  is  true,  though  scarcely 
as  yet  with  modern  improvements. 
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ironwork  and  brass-cocks,  which  are  now  cut  oft. 
The  water  spins  through  the  old  wall.  I was 
there,  and  tasted  the  water,  and  found  it  excel- 
lently clear,  sweet,  and  well  tasted.  The  parish 
is  much  displeased,  as  some  of  them  told  me, 
that  it  is  thus  gone  to  decay, _ and  think  to 
make  some  complaint  at  a commission  for  chari- 
table uses.”  Mr.  Qramwell  is  of  opinion  that  the 
last  words  should  be  “the stewards  for  promoting 
charity,”  and  says,— “ Though  the  water  is  now 
recovered  for  general  use,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  causes  of  its  decay  are  rather 
increased  than  removed.  There  is  some  apparent 
obstruction  at  the  fountain-head,  as  at  present  it 
cannot  be  so  much  as  said  to  spm  through  the  old 
wall,  but  to  make  its  way  with  great  slowness  and 
difiiculty.  The  spring,”  continues  Mr.  Cramwell, 
“ is  approached  from  its  I'eceptacle  by  steps  erected 
no  doubt  at  the  well’s  restoration,  since  the  time 
of  Sbrype.”  The  inscription  mentioned  has 
been  placed,  and  we  trust,  particularly  as  the 
property  belongs  to  the  parish  to  which  it  gives 
name,  that  it  will  be  duly  cared  for. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

At  a meeting  of  the  body,  held  on  Tuesday 
last,  Mr.  Poole  was  elected  an  Academician,  and 
Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  (architect),  Mr.  Facd,  Baron 
Marrochetti,  and  Mr.  Richard  Ansdell,  were 
elected  Associates. 

Mr.  Poole  gained  his  election  by  one  vote  against 
Mr.  Boxall. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  CLERKS’  WELL,  CLEIIKENW’ELL. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  CLERKS’  W’ET.L, 
CLERKENWELL.'  ' 

W’’e  cannot  willingly  lose  old  foot-prints.  We 
have  before  directed  attention  to  the  Clerks’  Well, 
and  regret  to  find  that  each  week  it  seems  to  be 
in  a worse  state.  So  ruinous  has  now  become  tlie 
j)lace,  that  it  may  be  feared  this  iuteresting 


the  reigns  of  Henry  If.  and  Richard  I.,  which 
were  the  era  of  Fitzstephen.  Cramwell,  in  his 
history  of  this  parish,  suggests  that  the  observance 
of  this  castom  here  may  he  of  more  remote 
antiquity  ; — that  ClerJctn  being  an  Anglo-Saxon 
compound,  the  custom  must  be  referred  to  that 
period. 

To  this  place,  when  all  was  green  and  pleasant 


-jcorcl,  which  takes  the  mind  hack  to  many  past'  around,  and  the  river  Fleet  mu  clearly  along, — 
events  of  our  history,  will  disappear.  For  more  1 centuries  before  Shakespere’s  days,  — many  a 
than  a thousand  years  this  site  has  been  well  j gay  cavalcade  has  come  on  high  days  and 
known  to  Londoners.  Our  engraving  will  show  1 holidays  to  see  the  acting  of  the  clerks : frequently 
the  state  of  wreck  now  presented  there.  The  | Royalty  and  the  Court  have  come  here ; and  the 
■■  ■ - . . . ..  . merry  citizens,  in  the  picturesque  costume  of 

former  times,  have  wandered  from  the  City  over 
the  fields  to  see  the  bravery.  But  we  ha%’’e  before 
more  particularly  referred  to  this  history,  and 
would  now  remark,  that  in  1673  the  Earl  of 
Northampton  presented  the  parish  withaspring, 
during  pleasure,  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  The 
overseers,  and,  as  it  seems,  much  to  their  discredit, 
immediately  leased  it  to  John  Cross,  brewer,  for 
twenty-one  years,  at  per  annum.  This  seems  to 
have  been  tbe  original  Clerks’  Well.*  To  the  obser- 
vation by  Stow,  already  mentioned,  Strype,  writing 
about  a century  and  a half  ago,  after  mentiouingthe 
damming  up  of  tbe  wells,  added,  “ and  so  remained 
and  altogether  unknown  until  within  these  forty 


LTVERrOOI>  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Tiie  ninth  meeting  of  the  session  of  the  above 
society  was  held  on  Wednesday,  the  23rd  ult.  Mr. 
J.  M.  Hay,  jiresided.  Mr.  J.  A.  Picton  laid  before 
tbe  SDciety  the  designs,  plans,  and  photographic 
views  of  the  new  building  which  Mr.  William  Brown 
is  now  erecting  on  the  west  side  of  the  1 own-hall. 
The  structure  will  be  in  the  Italian  style,  and  will 
cover  1,850  square  yards  of  ground.  The  whole  of 
the  basement  is  granite,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
building  is  of  Welsh  stone,  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Ruabon.  After  some  other  matters  had 
been  disposed  of,  Mr.  Picton  read  “ Notes  on 
Arcbitectnre  in  Russia,”  part  of  which  will  be 
found  in  our  present  number.  The  next  paper- 
will  be  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hay,  on  “ The  Construction 
of  Turkish  Baths.” 


inscription  which  sets  forth  the  situation  and 
former  fame  of  the  Clerks’  Well  is  left  almost 
alone : the  building  in  which  the  inscription  was 
placed,  in  tlie  year  1800,  by  two  worthy  church- 
wardens,— William  Bound  and  Joseph  Bird, — has 
fallen  to  pieces,  and  the  background  is  a recep- 
tacle for  nnisanccs.  Slany  of  the  old  London 
marks  have,  to  the  regret  of  all  right-thinking 
persons,  passed  away,  and  others  have  been 
destroyed.  Let  us  hope  this  fate  will  not  befall 
tbe  Clerks’  Well.  The  well  is  one  of  the  three  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  which,  according  to  Fitz- 
Stephon,  the  scholars  and  youths  of  tbe  City,  in 
days  long  past,  did  go  to  take  tbe  air  abroad  in 
the  summer  evenings. 

Stow  gives  the  names  of  several  wells  not  far  off 
“ Skinners’ Well,” — “Fag’s  Well”  (otherwise  Lad- 
wcli),  and  “ Rede-well,” — adding  that,  in  his  time, 
they  were  so  filled  up  “ that  the  places  where  they 
were  are  not  now  to  be  discerned.”  From  these 
wells,  as  appears  from  the  same  historian,  the 
“ River  of  Wells”  took  its  name ; “ for,  having  the 
overflowings  into  the  aforesaid  river,  they  much 
increased  its  stream,  and  in  that  place  gave  it  tbe 
name  of  Wells.”  Notwithstanding  the  importance 
ot  this  stream,  tbe  cluster  of  houses  which, 
course  of  time,  formed  a little  village  in  the  ceigli- 
bourbood  of  the  Clerks’  Well,  was  so  called,  and 
gave  name  to  the  now  e.xtensive  and  populous 
pari.sh  in  which  it  stands. 

The  custom  of  meeting  at  wells  or  fountains, 
for  conversation  or  amusement,  is  one  of  very 
high  antiquity,  and  may  be  clearly  traced  to  an 
Eastern  origin.  Fitzstephen  has  made  express 
mention  of  this  aistom  in  the  suburbs  of  London. 
Among  the  recreations  here  adopted  upon  such 
occasions,  or  more  probably  on  public  holidays, 
were,  it  seems,  dramatic  entertainments.  Fitz- 
sLepheu  tells  us  that  “London,  in  place  of  stage 
plays  and  scenic  decorations,  hath  dramas  of  more 
sacred  subjects, — representations  of  those  miracles 
which  the  holy  confessors  wrought;  or  of  the 
sufierings  wherein  the  glorious  constaucy  of  mar- 
tyrs did  appear;”  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact 
sacred  dramas  were  performed  on  this  spot  before 


years  or  thereabouts,  when,  upon  some  occasion, 
they,  or  some  of  them,  were  discovered;  and,  being 
found  mineral  waters,  of  the  nature  of  Tunbridge, 
they  became  greatly  frequented  by  citizens,  and 
used  as  chalybeate  waters,  for  correcting  hypo- 
chondriacal distempers.”  'The  same  writer  then 
gives  the  relation,  showing  that  this  is  the  spring 
which  was  presented  to  the  parish  by  tbe 
Earl  of  Northampton  in  the  above-named  year, 
and  from  which  presentation  the  parishioners 
derive  the  ownership  of  the  well,  together  with 
the  adjoining  ground.  He  says; — “The  old  well 
of  Clerkenwell,  and  from  whence  the  parish  had  its 
name,  is  still  known  among  the  inhabitants.  It 
is  on  the  right  hand  of  a lane  that  leads  from 
Clerkenwell  to  HockIcy-in-the-Hole,  in  a bottom. 
One  Mr.  Cross  hath  this  well  inclosed;  hut  the 
water  runs  from  him  into  the  said  place.  It  is 
inclosed  with  an  high  wall,  which  formerly  was 
built  to  bound  in  Clerkenwell-elose  [this  was  the 
Nunnery  Close,  the  west  wall  of  which  is  known 
to  have  talcen  this  direction,  leaving  the  reservo'r 
of  the  fountain  just  outside] ; the  present  well 
being  also  inclosed  with  another  lower  wall  from 
the  street.  The  way  to  it  is  through  a little 
house,  which  was  the  watchhouse.  You  go  down 
a good  many  steps  to  it.  The  well  had  formerly 


• In  the  account  of  the  parochial  estates  of  the  parish 
of  Clerkenwell,  1826,  is  “Clerks-well,  in  Ray-street,  and 
building  over  the  well.’’ 


ST.  MARY’S  FREE  CHURCH,  EDINBURGH. 

This  church,  now  in  course  of  completion, 
stands  at  the  cast  end  of  Albany-street,  and  when 
finished  will  be  one  of  tbe  principal  ecclesiastical 
ornaments  of  Edinburgh  The  congregation  had, 
since  the  Disruption,  worshipped  in  a small  un- 
pretending place  in  Barony-street,  hut  increased 
so  much  that  they  determined  to  expend  a sum  of 
5,500Z.  for  a new  church,  towards  which  the  late 
pastor  gave  550?.  Ultimately  it  was  resolved  to 
increase  the  sum  to  7,000?. ; but,  owing  to  in- 
creased height  of  spire  and  other  additions,  it  is 
thought  that  the  total  expense  cannot  be  less  than 
10,000?. 

The  design  was  selected  from  about  twelve  com- 
petition plans,  tbe  prizes  being  50?.,  30?.,  and  20?. 
The  site  w’as  one  extremely  difficult  to  deal  wlth> 
requiring  a great  amount  of  underbuilding ; and, 
from  the  steep  descent,  demanding  some  skill  in 
being  usefully  and  effectively  treated.  The  style 
adopted  is  the  mixed  Perpendicular  Gothic  or 
Tudor  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  The  doorway 
in  the  basement  of  the  tower  forms  the  principal 
entrance,  the  arch  mouldings  of  which  contain 
some  bold  carving.  It  has  hut  recently  been  de- 
cided that  a cloch  is  to  be  placed  in  the  tower,  the 
gift  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Buchanan.  From  the 
top  of  the  belfry  rises  the  spire  of  four  bold, 
richly-moulded  ribs,  filled  in  with  foliated  tracery. 
Tbe  whole  height  is  IGL  feet  from  the  pavement. 

To  the  west  of  the  church  a small  piece  of 
vacant  ground  has  been  used  for  the  erection  of 
a dwelling-house,  with  oriel  traceried  windows 
and  dormers  in  the  roof. 

In  the  interior  of  the  church  are  end  and  side 
galleries,  supported  on  iron  columns,  which  ex- 
tend up  to  support  tbe  roof,  terminating  in 
foliated  capitals.  Accommodation  is  provided  for 
1,000  persons,  and  below  the  church  are  class- 
rooms, and  a house  for  the  beadle. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Rochead,  of  Glasgow,  who  is  the 
architect,  gained  the  third  premium  for  the  War 
Offices  in  the  great  Government  competition,  and 
is  also  the  author  of  the  first  prize  design  for  the 
Wallace  monument. 


GEMS  AND  GEM-ENGRAVING. 

The  engraviug  of  gems  was  a department  of 
art  in  which  the  ancients  excelled,  and  in  which 
they  have  bequeathed  to  us  exquisite  specimens  of 
their  genius  and  skill.  To  the  historian,  archeo- 
logist, and  artist,  the  minute  hut  comparatively 
imperishable  records  of  ancient  glyptic  art  have 
subserved  important  uses;  and  it  is  surprising 
that  so  interesting  and  valuable  a branch  of  art 
should  have  been  so  long  neglected,  as  It  has  been, 
in  this  country,  except  % the  gem-collector  : it  has 
not  even  met  with  a hisWian,  it  may  be  said,  till 
now  that  a very  competent  author,  the  Rev.  C.W. 
King,  has  published  his  own  memoranda,  as  an 
amateur  and  collector  of  ancient  gems,  and  given 
us  something  like  a history  and  general  account  of 
art-works  of  this  interesting  and  valuable  descrip- 
tion.* 

The  origin  of  the  art  of  gem-engraving  was  un- 
doubtedly Oriental  and  of  extreme  antiquity;  and 
it  was  not  till  a comparatively  late  epoch  that  it 
was  introduced  into  Greece  and  Italy.  The  Greeks 
laid  no  claim  to  its  original  invention;  and  while, 
in  early  Greek  limes,  there  is  no  trace  of  such 
uses  of  engraved  surfaces  as  that  of  sealing  up 
treasures  or  tablets,  or  investing  with  oflBciul  dig- 
nity; we  find,  in  the  farther  East,  as  far  hack  as 
historical  records  go,  that  signets  held  an  im- 
portant place,  as  among  the  Assyrians  and  the 
Egyptians : Pharaoh’s  signet,  given  to  Joseph  as  a 
token  of  official  investiture;  Rhampsinitus’s  trea- 
sure-cell secured  by  his  seal  (Herod,  ii.  121); 
Judah’s  signet  given  as  a pledge;  the  temple  of 
Belus  sealed  with  the  royal  signet,  &c.  &c.;  all  go 
so  far  to  prove  that  such  uses  of  engraved  surfaces 
were  known  in  the  East  from  time  immemorial, 
although  they  do  not  distinctly  prove  the  extreme 
antiquity  of  gem-engraving.  Seals  of  vitrified 
clay,  such  as  those  of  Assyria  and  Egypt,  may  or 
may  not  have  been  the  foreruuners  of  engraved 
gems;  hut  at  all  events  we  have  no  such  indica- 
tions among  the  Greeks  of  early  practices  such  as 
these,  akin  as  they  were  to  those  to  which 
engraved  gems  have  always  been  put,  ever  since 
such  gems  have  been  known  to  have  been  pro- 
duced. The  very  forms  of  the  Egyptian  scarabs 
in  clay  aud  soft  stone  look  like  the  proto- 
types of  those  of  engraved  gems.  These  aud 
other  early  signets,  too,  were  carved  or  en- 
graved by  cutting  instruments,  though  on  com- 
paratively soft  material;  the  earliest  Assyrian 
cylinders  being  of  serpentine,  and  the  Egyptian 
scarabs  of  steaschist  and  clay. 

The  invention  of  the  beautiful  art  of  gem  en- 
graving is  confidently  ascribed  by  Mr.  King  to 
the  seal  engravers  of  Nineveh,  shortly  before  the 
reign  of  Sargon,  the  date  at  which  cylinders  first 
appear,  made  out  of  the  “hard  stones,”— crystal, 
onyx,  and  agate, — charged  with  engraving,  ex- 
ecuted precisely  in  the  style  of  the  Archaic  Greek 
intagli,  and  marked  by  the  same  minuteness  of 
detail  and  elaborateness  of  finish;  and  amongst 
these  the  signet  of  Sennacherib  is  quoted  as  an 
e.x-araple  fully  illustrative  of  this 'assertion,  being 
made  of  one  of  the  hardest  substances  known 
to  the  lapidary,  namely,  the  Amazon-stone,  and 
hearing  an  intaglio  which,  by  its  extreme  minute- 
ness, aud  the  precision  of  the  drawing,  displays 
the  excellence  to  which  the  art  had  even  then 
already  attaiued.  It  maybe  questioned, however, 
whether  this  do  not  prove  rather  too  much  for 
the  decision  of  the  point  maintained;  since  such 
perfection  in  an  art  implies  a still  more  distant 
and  indefinite  origin;  and  ought  rather,  one 
would  think,  to  lead  the  careful  archa'ologist  to 
the  safer  conclusion  that  the  Ninevites  possessed 
the  earliest  known  examples  of  gem -engraving,  of 
which  they  themselves  were,  probably,  the  artists ; 
hut  that  whether  they  were  the  original  inventors 
of  an  art  which  had  already  reached  so  high  a 
degree  of  development  does  not  appear.  It  may- 
even  be  doubted  whether  either  the  Assyrian  or 
thc_  Egyptian  clay  signets  were  really  of  more 
ancient  origin  than  the  invention  of  gem-ongrav- 
mg  under  such  circumstances.  At  all  events,  the 
Esjptians  (if  not,  too,  the  Assyrians  themselves) 
for  ages  practised  the  art  of  carving  signets,  &c., 
on  soft  materials,  a/zler  the  date  of  the  production 
of  the  Assyrian  stone  signets  just  referred  to,  and 
although  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  a close 
commercial  intercourse  between  Assyria  and  Egypt 
m these  ancient  times.  Even  in  t)ie  era  of  the 
Ptolemies  the  Egyptians  had  not  generally  adopted 
the  more  laborious  process ; and  the  signets  of  the 
kings  aud  nobles  were  engraved  on  gold,  and 
those  of  lower  rank  on  still  softer  material.  In 

* Antique  Gems;  their  Origin,  Uses,  and  VaUie,  as 
Interpreters  of  Ancient  History,  and  as  Illustrative  of 
Ancient  art:  with  Hints  to  Gem  Collectors.  BytheRev 
C.  W.  King,  M.A.  London  : Murray.  I960. 


the  age  of  Theophrastus  the  best  stones  for  en- 
graving gems  were  still  imported  from  Armenia. 

The  Phccniclaus,  while  allies  or  tributaries  of 
the  Assyrian  and  Persian  kings,  took  up  the  art 
of  engraving  on  hard  stones,  although  the  Egyp- 
tians neglected  it;  and  they  difl'nsed  the  know- 
ledge of  this  and  other  arts  among  the  Asiatic 
and  Insular  Greeks.  Thence  to  Greece  proper  the 
transition  was  rapid,  and  the  signet  came  into 
general  favour,  especially  as  a finger-ring,  instead 
of,  as  in  Asia,  a bracelet  or  necklace.  Signet 
rings  must  have  attained  universal  popularity 
in  Greece  before  GOO  B.C.  About  this  time 
Solon  prohibited  gem-engravers  from  keeping 
impressions  of  signets  once  sold.  Herodotus  also 
speaks  of  the  famous  emerald  of  Polycrates,  and 
the  reputation  of  its  engrsiver,  Theodoras  of 
Samos.  Camei  were  first  introduced  in  the  time 
of  Alexander. 

Etruria,  like  Greece,  derived  the  art  of  gem- 
engraving  from  an  Asiatic  origin ; and,  like  the 
Pliccnician,  the  Etruscan  retained  to  the  last  the 
beetle  or  scarab  form. 

The  Romans  derived  the  scarab  signet  from  the 
Etruscans,  and  the  finger-ring  from  the  Greeks. ' 
Gem-engraving,  like  the  cognate  art  of  die-siuking, 
however,  attained  to  its  highest  perfection  first  in 
Magna  Grecia  and  in  Sicily.  It  was  doubtless 
from  Sicily  that  the  use  of  gold  rings  was  intro- 
duced amongst  the  Romans.  Engraved  gems  then 
also  began  to  he  admired  by  the  lattei’,  and 
employed  for  signets.  Under  Augustus,  gem- 
engraving  in  all  its  branches  reached  a high  point 
of  excellence,  especially'  in  the  department  of 
portraiture ; although  the  Roman  never  equalled 
the  Greek  in  the  best  gem-engravincs  of  each. 
Under  the  patronage  of  Maiccnas  flourished  all 
the  glyptic  talent  of  Greece, — Dioscorides,  Solon, 
Aulus,  Gnams, — either  attracted  to  the  metropolis 
of  the  -world,  or  brought  there  as  the  freedmen  of 
those  nobles  whose  family  names  they’  assumed. 
This  also  was  the  age  far  excellence  of  camei, 
whether  portraits  or  groups,  or  single  figures:  the 
sardonyx  was  supplied  for  them  from  the  interior 
of  Asia.  Tlie  trade  of  paste-making  was  also  then 
carried  to  au  enormous  extent  fur  the  poorer 
classes.  Tliis  trade  ceased  quite  suddenly  in  the 
third  century,  together  with  the  productions  of 
the  gem-engraver  himself.  Camei  were  often  re- 
produced in  pastes  while  the  paste  trade  flour- 
ished: many  of  the  paste  camei  of  this  era  are 
admirable  imitations,  especially  those  reworked; 
but  camei  in  sardonyx  were  also  produced  in  large 
quantities,  and  many  of  them  are  extraordinary 
for  art  and  material. 

At  length,  in  the  fifth  century,  Roman  gem- 
engraving  entirely  vanished,  its  la.st  traces  fading 
away  in  the  swarms  of  ill-cut  and  worse  drawn 
Abraxas,  jaspers,  and  Mauicheau  amulets.  The 
signets  of  the  Byzantine  nobles  were  of  metal. 
The  sole  remaining  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  Byzantine  school  is  a few  miserable  camei  of 
religious  subjects. 

Throughout  the  west,  for  teir  centuries  (from  the 
fall  of  Rome  to  the  Italian  Renaissance),  gem- 
engraving  -was  entirely  unknown.  The  signets 
were  all  seals  of  metal  or  antique  intagli  set  in 
rings.  Official  seals,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  were 
large  and  elaborate  designs  cut  upon  a metal 
matrix.  The  demand  for  antique  intagli  to  beset 
in  personal  signets  aud  as  talismans,  however,  wj 
enormous. 

But  with  the  first  dawn  of  the  revival  in  Italy 
the  art, — totally  extinct  in  the  West,  and  confined 
in  the  East  to  convolutions  of  cyphers  and  mono- 
grams, as  in  the  Persian  empire, — not  only  woke  up 
but  attained  to  its  second  maturity  in  a single 
generation,  rivalling  its  ancient  parent  in  beauty 
and  skill;  and,  in  one  class,  the  camei,  far  surpass- 
ing her  in  numbers,  and  perhaps  in  excellence.  In 
the  fifteenth  century,  however,  the  art  was  simply 
imitative  of  the  antique,  although  the  nielli  of 
that  period  were  quite  on  a level  with  the  ancient 
work  of  Dioscorides  or  Aulus,  as  far  as  drawing 
went.  In  the  next,  or  cinque-cento  century,  the 
best  lapidaries  did  not  servilely  copy  the  antique; 
but  during  the  century  last  past  the  engravers 
contented  themselves  chiefly  with  making  repeated 
copies  of  certain  celebrated  gems,  and  placed  their 
highest  ambition  in  the  ability  to  pass  off  their 
own  work  as  true  antiques.  The  principal 
engraver,  John  Pichler,  was  an  exception,  and  so 
were  Natter,  Rega,  and  a few  others.  On  the 
whole  that  was  the  age  of  forgeries,  pastes,  and 
tamperings  with  the  genuine  antiques, — defiling 
the  pure  course  of  the  art,  and  puzzling  the 
modern  archtcologist.  Hence,  pi'obahly,  the  sudden 
and  total  decline  of  the  taste  for  engraved  gems 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

The  few  English  gem-engravers  who  have  ever 
attained  to  any  celebrity  all  flourished  during  the 


latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  centurj-.  Brown, 
Wray,  Marchant,  and  Burch  may  be  named.  Their 
works  were  all  in  intaglio,  but  inferior  to  those  ot 
the  Italian  school,  the  last  of  whom,  Pistrucci, 
survived  till  within  a few  years  of  the  present 
time.  Ev’eu  in  Romo,  all  that  remains  of  this 
once  nrimcrons  profession  are  a few  mechanics, 
rather  than  artists,  who  manufacture  the  cameo 
onyx  studs  so  largely  purchased  by  visitors,  and 
which  are  mere  trade  articles  finished  off"  by  the 
dozen  at  the  lowest  possible  expenditure  of  time 
aud  labour.  There  are  also  some  who  still  forge 
the  mediocre  antique  intagli  to  order.  The  only 
class  with  any  pretension  to  taste  and  skill  are  the 
cutters  of  camei  in  shell. 

Thus  the  ai't  of  engraving  designs  upon  hard 
and  precious  materials  may  be  said  now  to  have 
closed  its  career  of  thirty  centuries  in  a phase 
similar  to  one  of  those  in  which  it  first  started  in 
the  dawn  o/  western  civilization. 

TJie  author  of  the  work  before  us,  to  which  we 
are  mainly  indebted  for  the  materials  of  the  pre- 
ceding brief  sketch,  gives  some  interesting  infor- 
mation as  to  the  means  adopted,  both  in  ancient 
aud  modern  times,  in  the  engraving  of  gems.  In 
treating  of  proofs  of  antiquity,  he  says  : — 

“A  very  satisfactory  proof  of  antiquity  is  found  when 
the  engravine  appears  to  have  been  executed  almost  en- 
tirely with  the  diamond-point;  that  is  to  say,  when  all 
the  hollows  -seem  cut  into  the  stone  by  a succession  of 
little  scratches  repeated  one  upon  the  other,  while  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  desigpr  show  that  they  have  been  sunk 
by  means  of  the  drill,  a tool  with  a blunt  and  rounded 
point,  producing  a succe.ssion  of  hcmisplierieal  hollows 
of  various  dimensions.  Some  intagli  even  occur,  entirely 
scratched  into  the  stone  by  means  of  the  diamond-point 
alone,  especially  the  works  in  shallow  relief  of  the  Etrus- 
can and  early  Greek  epoch;  and,  as  a general  rule, 
according  to  the  observation  of  the  famous  gem-engraver 
Natter,  the  extensive  use  of  the  d amond-point  is  the 
great  distinction  between  the  antique  and  the  modern  art. 
The  use  of  the  diamond-point  is  particularly  observable 
in  the  execution  of  the  hair  of  portraits,  when  of  good 
work,  of  almost  every  [epoch  of  antiquity,  where  it  pro- 
duces an  admirable  and  natural  effect  which  cannot  be 
given  by  the  modem  instruments.” 

As  to  these  latter,  we  are  told  that, — 

“The  principal  among  them,  by  means  of  which  all  the 
above-named  operations,  both  of  producing  lines  and 
hollowing  out  depressions  in  the  de-ign,  are  carried  out. 
is  the  tr/icel,  a minute  disc  of  copper,  fixed  on  the  end  of 
a spindle,  which  is  put  into  rapid  motion  by  a kind  of 
lathe.  The  fine  edge  of  this  tool,  moistened  with  oil  aud 
emery  or  diamond  dust,  speedily  cuts  into  the  hardest 
gems  ; and,  by  repeating  and  prolonging  the  lines  thus 
produced,  the  minuter  portions  of  the  design  arc  executed. 
The  larger  and  deeper  hollows  are  still  sunk  by  means  of 
a round  pointed  drill,  substituted  for  the  cutting  disc,  and 
acting  just  as  the  ancient  dnil  which  last,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  always  worked  by  the  hand,  by 
means  of  a bow,  in  the  same  way  as  the  similar  tool  still 
used  by  jewellers.  The  modem  method,  though  greatly 
expediting  the  operation— for  Mariette  speaks  of  Smart, 
a celebrated  English  engraver  of  the  last  century,  finish- 
ing several  good  portraits  in  one  day, — yet  render.^  the 
operation  more  mechanical  and  stiff : whereas  the  ancient 
sculptor,  working  with  his  diamond-point,  like  the  etcher 
with  his  needle,  had  all  the  freedom  of  hand  aud  boldness 
of  the  latter  artist.” 

The  peculiarities  and  modes  of  cameo  working 
are  thus  described  : — 

“On  minutely  examining  a really  antique  cameo,  thc 
design  will  appear  to  have  been  cut  out  of  the  coloure‘1 
layer  by  the  repeated  strokes  of  a tool  of  the  nature  of  ® 
chLscl,  which  left  a scries  of  uneven  surfaces,  to  b® 
polished  down  more  or  less  by  a subsequent  operation. 
The  outline  of  the  figure  always  fades  away  into  the  field 
of  the  stone,  which  often  shows  minute  traces  of  the 
upper  layer  not  completely  cleared  away  from  it ; and  the 
design  is  never  undercut,  as  it  often  is  in  modern  camei, 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  it  out  more  from  the  field. 
The  ground  itself  is  often  left  uneven  and  not  completely 
cleared  of  the  upper  layer,  having  evidently  been  scraped 
down  by  means  of  a narrow  -cutting  in.^tniment,  w-hich 
could  not  be  made  to  bear  upon  a large  surface  at  one 
and  the  same  operation.  Hence  tliese  works,  though  ex- 
tremely effective  at  a distance — tlie  purpo.se  for  which 
they  were  intended  by  the  engraver — appear  rough,  and, 
as  it  were,  lumpy,  on  too  close  an  inspection.  Tliis  un- 
evenness of  the  ground  of  the  design  has  been  pointed 
out  by  some  writers  as  the  unvarying  test  of  antiquity  in 
a cameo ; hut  this  is  not  exactly  correct,  as  the  s.ame 
peculiarity  is  equally  manifest  in  the  works  of  the  earliest 
artists  of  the  Revival.” 

We  fear,  however,  that  we  have  already  e.x- 
pended  too  much  space  on  Mr.  King’s  very  able 
volume,  and  its  no  less  interesting  subject.  The 
work  contains  many  engraved  examples  in  illus- 
tration, and  is  altogether  a very  choice  and  in- 
structive one,  and  stands  alone,  as  almost  the  only 
one  of  its  kind.  Whether  it  will  tend  to  a re- 
vival of  the  ancient  art  remains  to  he  seen : a 
more  elegant  and  fitting  one  than  cameo-cutting, 
or  even  gem-engraving  itself,  as  au  employment  for 
educated  and  tasteful  womankind,  in  our  advanced 
era  of  the  world,  cannot  well  be  conceived. 


t!.-'  ; 


Yorkshire  ABCiiiTECirBAL  Societt. — The 
annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Yorkshire 
.Architectural  Society  was  held  in  the  School  of 
.Art,  Minster  Yard,  in  the  city,  on  Wednesday 
23rd;  the  Yen.  .Archdeacon  Churton  in  the  chair. 
The  Rev. Bayly  (one  of  the  local  secretaries) 
read  a report. 
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“ THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  STYLES.”  * 

In  mabine  some  observatious  upon  what  archi- 
tects may  with  justice  call  "The  Buttle  of  the 
Styles”  I am  not  actuated  by  a desire  to  encou- 
rage the  combatants,  as  I consider  that  already  in 
the  discussion  of  this  subject  too  much  warmth 
has  been  evinced  on  both  sides.  The  arguments 
brouo'ht  forward  have  occasionally  savoured  of  the 
bitterness  of  personal  enmity,  and  have  conse- 
quently lost  that  power  of  conviction  that  a 
calmer  tone  naturally  exercises  over  reflective 
minds.  Nor  is  it  my  intention,  by  recapitulating 
the  numerous  arguments  that  have  been  deduced  in 
f ivour  of  the  Classic  or  the  Gothic  styles,  to  reopen 
the  whole  subject,  and  thus  break  the  apparent 
truce  that  at  present  happily  exists  between  the 
parties,  I feel  that,  in  bringing  forward^  this 
subject,  I am  exposing  myself  to  the  critical 
acumen  of  the  enthusiasts  of  both  sides;  but  I 
shall  endeavour  so  fur  to  generalize  as  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  quoting  the  opinions  or  mention- 
ing the  names  of  any  particular  individual.  _ By 
adopting  this  course,  I hope  to  avoid  giving  oflence 
to  the  champions  of  either  side;  and,  although  I 
shall  be  compelled,  in  the  course  of  the  following 
remarks,  to  differ  from  some  of  my  professional 
brethren,  I trust  that  they  will  give  me  credit  for 
the  desire  not  in  the  slightest  degree  to  hurt  the 
sensibilities  of  any'  one.  1 feel  that  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  a topic  of  such  importance  to  us,  and 
also  to  the  progress  of  architectural  art  in  this 
country,  the  more  calmly  we  can  study  the  points 
of  the  question,  and  free  the  argument  from  that 
special  pleading  that  too  frequently  indicates  a 
selfish  view  of  the  subject,  the  more  likely  we  are 
to  arrive  at  a conclusion  that  shall  reflect  honour 
on  ourselves  as  a profession,  and  prove  a real  im- 
petus to  the  original  and  tasteful  development  of 
our  art.  At  the  same  time,  I believe  It  to  be  in 
the  true  interest  of  art  to  state  with  boldness 
such  views  with  regard  to  it  as  appear  to  me  to  be 
grounded  on  common  sense,  and  a knowledge  of 
those  principles  which  govern  its  practice.  And 
as  it  is  despicable  to  permit  the  judgment  to  be 
biased  by  interested  motive?,  or  envy  to  dwarf 
that  appreciation  of  the  works  of  others  which  is 
inherent  in  generous  mind?,  I trust  that  whatever 
opinions  may  be  advanced  by  me  this  evening, 
you  will  give  me  credit  for  perfect  sincerity  when 
I say,  that  in  dealing  with  this  subject  I have 
simply  a desire  to  promote  the  successful  study  of 
our  noble  art. 

Unfortunately  the  battle  that  has  raged  between 
the  advocates  of  the  Classic  and  the  Gothic  styles, 
has  not  been  confined  to  members  of  the  profes- 
sion, but  has  been  taken  up  with  even  greater 
virulence  by  those  who  do  not  belong  to  it.  The 
champions  on  both  sides  have  too  often  shown 
evidence  of  being  partisans  rather  than  true  lovers 
of  art,  and  have  often  unworthily  availed  them- 
selves of  the  mere  illogical  reasonings  or  chro- 
nological errors  of  their  opponents  instead  of 
confining  their  argument  to  the  discussion  of  the 
true  principles  of  art.  Nothing,  perhaps,  will 
prove  the  animus  of  some  wTiters  upon  this 
subject  more  than  the  vituperations  and  sneers 
with  which  they  have  frequently  interlarded 
their  literary'  efibrts  to  prove  the  correctness 
of  their  opinions.  This  shows  itself  in  the 
mere  descriptive  terms  applied  to  the  various 
periods  of  art,  such  as  “ Pagan,”  “ Christian,” 
“Natiou.al,”  ” Ecclesiastical,”  Ac.  Ac. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject,  it  will,  perhaps,  be 
convenient  to  consider  the  question,  firstly,  as  it 
affects  the  architectural  profession  ; secondly,  as  it 
afl’ects  architecture  and  the  public  generally. 

In  treating  of  the  first  division  of  my  subject, 

1 feel  that  I am  addressing  those  who  have  the 
same  interest  in  the  advancement  of  the  true 
principles  of  art  as  myself,  and  that,  therefore, 
however  we  may  differ  in  views  as  regards  the 
details  of  the  question,  our  main  effort  should 
he  in  the  same  direction.  Until  within  the  last 
day  or  two  1 was  unaware  that  Mr.  Kerr  had, 
during  the  last  session  of  the  Institute,  read  a 
paper  upon  the  “ Battle  of  the  Styles,”  and  having 
perused  a report  of  it,  I may  here  state  that  I 
almost  entirely’  concur  in  the  views  therein  ex- 
pressed. There  are  some  points,  however,  upon 
which  Mr.  Kerr  has  not  touched,  concerning 
which  I trust  I m.ay  have  something  to  say  that 
may  interest  you.  Those  who  have  watched  the 
various  phases  of  the  argument,  will  have  ob- 
served that  both  sides  have  shown  some  qualities 
to  be  admired  aud  encouraged,  and  also  un- 
mistakeablo  symptoms  of  other  qualities  to  be 
condemned  as  unworthy  of  the  votaries  of  a 


* Bead  at  the  Architectural  Association,  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Allom,  as  previously  mentioned. 


liberal  profession.  If  we  look  at  the  aVility  with 
which  the  whole  Cjuestiou  has  been  discussed,  1 
agree  with  Mr.  Kerr  in  thinking  that  it  augurs 
well  for  the  future  study  and  practice  of  our 
art.  But  on  the  other  baud,  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  bitterness  and  sarcasm  that  have  too 
often  prevailed,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  there  is 
some  bidden  motive  for  such  unwonted  excite- 
ment. . , 

I would  ask,  why  all  this  acrimony  and  anxiety— 
^Tiy  this  desire  to  raise  op  one  style  of  art  at  the 
sacrifice  and  ruin  of  all  others  ? How  is  it  that 
there  are  those  among  us  who  are  so  hhndoa  by’ 
entbusiastic  bigotry  that  they  deny  the  beauty  of 
those  periods  of  art  which  produced  the  monuments 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  of  Herculaneum  and 
Byzantium,  of  modern  Rome.Venice,  and  Florence. 
Again,  on  the  other  side,  there  are  some  who  look 
upon  Gothic  architecture  as  the  barbarous  growth 
ofthe  dark  ages,— as  "thechild  ofFeudallsmimrsed 
by  Popery.”  But  wby  persist  in  applying  irrele- 
vant and  ungenerous  terms  in  conducting  an  argu- 
ment that  should  have  for  its  sole  aim  the  establish- 
ment of  the  true  principles  of  taste  and  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  architecture  in  thiscountry  ? 
The  temporary  triumph  of  the  pamphleteer  of  to- 
day over  him  of  yesterday  will  only  be  gratify  ing 
to  bis  immediate  partisans.  Such  literary  “ esca- 
pades,” although  they  may  affect  a few,  arc  not 
destined  to  influence  art  to  any  extent  in  coming 
generations  ; and  I fear  we  may  sometimes  measure 
the  interested  motives  of  their  authors  by  the 
amount  of  vituperation  heaped  upon  the  heads  of 
those  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  differ  with 
them  on  this  subject.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  very  terras  that  have  been  applied,  or 
rather  misapplied,  during  the  discussion  have  been 
the  indirect  cause  of  much  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  and  of  ill-feeling  amongst 
members  of  the  profession.  We  should  endeavour 
to  consider  this  subject  in  the  most  liberal  and 
cosmopolitan  spirit.  To  be  really  gjreat  in  our 
profession,  we  must  set  aside  all  mean  or  sordid 
views.  To  be  learned  in  art,  the  mind  must  be 
carefully  stored  with  examples  of  the  styles’of  every 
period.  To  be  siiccessfjiUy  original  in  art,  the 
mind  must  be  prepared  with  a true  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  composition  and  proportion,  com- 
bined with  an  unfettered  imagination.  To  be 
chaste  in  art,  both  the  mind  and  the  hand  must 
be  highly  cultivated.  These  remarks  may  be 
considered  by  some  as  so  many  truisms,  and  I 
freely  admit  that  they  arc;  at  the  same  time  I 
humbly  submit  that  they’  are  truths  which  are 
sadly  overlooked  in  the  education  and  practice  of 
modern  English  architects. 

From  what  I have  just  said  it  would  appear 
that  an  architect,  to  be  successful  in  the  practice 
of  his  art,  should  he  liberal,  should  be  learned, 
should  be  original,  and  should  be  chaste  in  design. 
Of  the  first-named  quality  I am  sorry  to  say  there 
are  too  few  instances.  This  does  not  proceed  from 
the  want  of  this  quality  in  the  minds  of  the  ma- 
jority of  architects,  but  from  the  exceedingly  re- 
stricted means  of  professional  education  that 
students  generally  have  at  their  command.  In  all 
probability  a young  architect  enters  tbe  ofiice  of 
bis  master,  who  may  be  principally  employed  in 
designing  Gothic  churches  and  chapels,  or  Italian 
banks  or  warehouses, — or,  what  is  more  fatal  still, 
is  engaged  in  the  more  mechanical  part  of  his 
profession  as  a district  surveyor,  or  surveyor  to 
some  public  company,  and  who,  therefore,  cannot 
be  expected  to  devote  much  attention  to  the 
higher  branches  of  art.  Neither  of  these  oppor- 
tunities is  favourable  to  the  development  of  liberal 
or  cosmopolitan  ideas  of  art.  With  regard  to  the 
second  qualification, — that  he  should  be  learned, — 

I will  only  remark  that  this  is  a matter  of  previous 
education  and  persevering  industry.  As  respects 
originality’,  I do  not  mean  that  eccentric  origin- 
ality so  distressing  to  those  of  refined  taste.  With 
regard  to  chasteness  in  design,  T consider  this  a 
portion  of  the  argument  that  has  not  hitherto 
received  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  To  those 
who  have  observed  many  of  tbe  executed  and  un- 
executed designs  of  tbe  present  day  with  a critical 
eye,  I think  that  it  will  be  admitted  that  there 
has  grown  up  among  some  of  our  younger  men  a 
tendency’  to  a flaunty  style  of  designing,  without 
pretension  to  any  degree  of  elegance,  which  asserts 
itself  by’  what  is  called  "striking  the  eye"  of  the 
beholder.  But  I may  even  go  further,  and  say  it 
occasionally  presents  itself  in  the  shape  of  some 
hideous  eccentricity,  adopted  solely,  in  consequence 
of  tbe  novelty  of  the  pattern  (for  such  only  ean 
w’e  call  it).  This  kind  of  art  never  yet  made  a 
Phidias,  a Michelangelo,  or  a Raflaclle,  aud  is  in 
total  opposition  to  the  chasteness  to  be  found  in 
tbe  best  schools  of  Classic  and  Gothic  architecture. 
We  need  not  seek  far  for  the  probable  cause  of 


this  (which  lias  been  aptly  termed  " Jemmyism” 
in  architectural  art),  when  we  reflect  that  the 
authors  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  deluded  into 
the  idea  that  they  could  learn  the  whole  art  and 
mystery  of  architecture  in  the  short  term  of  three 
ye’ars.  Although  I feel  that  I am  moving  on 
tender  ground,  I cannot  help  observing  on  the 
very  careless  style  of  drawing  that  has  been  lately 
introduced  into  our  Architectural  Exhibition.  I 
refer  to  tbe  cross-hatching  pen-and-ink  style  so 
freely  used  and  abused.  There  are  some  who, 
from  their  real  knowledge  of  art,  can  handle  this 
manner  of  drawing  in  a masterly  style;  butunfor- 
fuiiately  there  are  many  imitators  who,  although 
they  may' be  unable  to  deceive  tbe  profession,  yet 
with  these  scratchy  attcmptsatthepicturesque,  they 
succeed  inmisleadiugthe  uninitiated,  as  they  exhibit 
the  proposed  design  in  such  a state  of  confusion  that 
what  should  represent  ornament  is  taken  for  acci- 
dental blotch,  aud  what  is  intended  for  blotch 
proper  is  supposed  to  be  ornament.  As  I have 
before  stated,  perhaps  the  excuse  is  to  be  found  in 
the  very  short  period  for  which  _ articled  jmpils 
are  now  taken  rendering  it  impossible  for  them  to 
master  tbe  mere  mechanical  difficulties  connected 
with  their  profession,  much  less  those  great  prin- 
ciples of  art,  without  a knowledge  of  which  they 
can  never  be  expected  to  attain  success.  I have 
before  referred  to  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
amongst  us  who,  from  studying  under  architects 
who  were  essentially  one-style  men,  have  naturally 
a strong  feeling  in  favour  of  that  style  to  the  pre- 
judice of  all  others,  and  who  decry  the  modern 
eclecticism,  not  only  from  bias  of  old  associations, 
but  perhaps  from  the  interested  motive  of  self- 
preservation. 

In  passing  to  the  second  division  of  the  subject, 
namely,  as  it  relates  to  architecture  aud  to  the 
public  generally,  it  will  perhaps  be  useful  to 
devote  a little  consideration  to  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  various  styles  of  architecture 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  And  I would  first 
ask  wbat  it  is  that  constitutes  a style  of  architec- 
ture ? A column  does  not  constitute  a style,  as 
there  are  columns  in  all  styles.  A roof  does  not 
constitute  a style,  as  there  arc  roofs  in  all  styles. 

A window  does  not  constitute  a style,  as  there  are 
windows  in  many.  A string  course  does  not  con- 
stitute a style,  as  it  is  common  to  many.  Mere 
ornamentation  does  not  constitute  a style,  as  aU 
styles  are  more  or  less  ornamented.  And  if 
none  of  these  things  constitute  a style  of  archi- 
tecture, what  does?  Here  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  think  with  deliberation,  as  we  are 
now  entering  upon  the  threshold  of  those  great 
principles  of  art  which  are  universal  in  all  styles 
aud  in  all  ages.  It  becomes  most  difficult  in 
speaking  of  this  subject  to  avoid  mere  general- 
ising. But  I require,  if  possible,  to  go  further 
into  the  consideration  of  this  question,  and  to 
state  what  I believe  to  be  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  the  various  styles  of  architecture.  In  the 
first  place  let  us  note  the  necessities  of  mankind 
under  various  climes  and  degrees  of  civiliza- 
tion. Let  us  reflect  upon  the  vicissitudes  of 
climate  necessitating  shelter.  But,  above  all,  let 
us  consider  that  wonderful  instinct  of  our  nature 
that  whispers  to  tbe  soul  of  the  savage  that  there 
is  a greater  and  more  terrible  Being  than  himself, 
that  disturbs  sleeping  consciences,  and  speaks  to 
thinking  men.  To  this  wonderful  instinct  we  owe 
the  glorious  examples  of  ancient  and  modern  art. 
From  the  early  Hindoo  temples  down  to  the  exqui- 
site culmination  of  Greek  art  in  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens,  and  the  luxurious  profusion  of  ancient 
Rome,  dates  a period  of  upwards  of  3,000  years, 
during  which  time  the  various  phases  of  art  had 
appeared  and  disappeared,  to  be  again  resuscitated 
from  tbe  ashes  of  ancient  Byzantium  by  Constan- 
tine, in  the  fourth  century,  when  he  moved  tbe 
seat  of  government  from  Kome  to  Constantinople. 

The  fears  of  a superstitious  mind  induce  the 
savage  to  carve  with  a certain  degree  of  rude 
elegance  the  idol  which  he  is  about  to  set  up  for 
worship.  Tbe  mysteries  of  a solemn  ritual  lead 
the  Buddhist  to  carve  and  to  decorate,  from  the 
base  to  the  crown,  with  silver,  gold,  and  precious 
jewels,  the  temple  dedicated  to  his  gods.  The 
dictates  of  a purer  faith  induced  Christian  nations 
to  offer  better  and  grander  works  to  an  Omni- 
scient Creator  ; and  thus  we  find  that  art  has  its 
origin  in  tbe  expression  of  some  abstract  idea  of 
the  beautiful  existing  in  the  human  mind;  and 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  variety  of  faiths  that 
have,  and  now  exist,  in  the  world,  we  can  easily 
discover  the  origin  of  the  various  forms  into  which 
this  abstract  expression  was  thrown  by  the  re- 
spective nations  of  the  e.arth.  And,  taking  this 
view  of  the  question,  bow  very  mean  appear  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made  of  late  to  restrict  art. 
These  would-be  critics  on  art  seem  to  forget  that 
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it  bas  beea  practised  in  all  its  various  forms  of 
beauty  for  thousands  of  years,  in  the  same  way 
that  language  hss  been  spoten,  occasionally  with 
the  force  and  vigour  of  an  intuitive  taste,  but 
frequently  with  all  the  eloquence  and  grace  of  a 
more  refined  education. 

The  revival  of  any  style  of  ancient  art  does  not 
alwaysarisefromaconviction  of  itsintrinsicbeautics 
and  merits,  but  is  more  often  the  result  of  fortui- 
tous circumstances  favouring  the  development  and 
knowledge  of  this  or  that  particular  period.  To 
such  circumstances  we  may  trace  the  revival  of 
Palladian  and  Greek  architecture,  which  prevailed 
in  this  country  from  the  time  of  Wren  to  the 
present.  All  the  publications  during  this  period 
were  devoted  to  the  delineation  of  examples  of 
classic  art.  The  students  of  the  Koyal  Academy 
I w'ere  sent  to  study  the  glories  of  past  ages  in 
I Greece  and  Italy;  and  perhaps  not  a little  of  the 
' patronage  given  to  the  revival  of  Greek  art  in 
this  country  owed  its  origin  to  the  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  men  of  refined  taste  for  the  unexampled 
I specimens  of  Greek  sculpture  that  have  from  time 
time  found  their  way  into  this  country.  During 
my  short  experience,  “ Gwilt’s  Chambers’s  Archi- 
tecture ” has  been  a common  text-book  for  young 
architects.  From  its  pages  we  have  learned  that 
a door,  or  a window,  or  a room,  must  be  of  certain 
proportions,  to  be  within  the  strict  rules  of  taste, 
with  sundry  other  fallacies  concerning  the  origin 

• of  the  five  orders  of  architecture  which  are  now 
1 happily,  to  a great  extent,  exploded.  In  speaking 
I thus  of  a most  valuable  work  upon  classic  art,  I 
' would  still  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  I 
’ would  rather  place  in  the  bands  of  a pupil  this 
1 book,  with  all  its  faults,  than  let  him  wander 

I through  the  more  picturesque  but  less  strict  works 

II  on  Gothic  architecture.  In  the  one  case  he  is,  by 
{ gradual  steps,  advanced  to  a true  knowledge  of 
t the  proportion  of  the  whole,  as  well  as  most  minute 
{ parts,  and  is  thus  disciplined  into  a keen  appro- 
c ciation  of  those  exquisite  proportions  to  be  found 
i:  in  the  works  of  ancient  architecture  and  sculp- 
I ture;  in  the  other  he  is  too  frequently  allowed 
t the  license  of  the  amateur  in  art,  who  always 
‘ sketches,  but  rarely  finishes. 

The  revival  of  Gothic  architecture  has,  in  like 
I manner,  derived  a great  impetus  from  the  nume- 
r Tous  and  valuable  publications  of  such  men  as 
I Britton,  Pugin,  Collins,  and  others.  But,  unfor- 
t tunately,  the  knowledge  thus  offered  to  the  young 
a architect  has  not  always  tended  to  the  advance- 
I ment  of  art,  but  has  rather  acted  as  a restriction. 
1 I say  this  because  it  is  not  long  since  (according 
l to  the  views  propounded  by  certain  critics  on 
a architecture,  who  were  then  looked  up  to  with 
c considerable  reverence),  the  use  of  a moulding  or 
a a window-head  was  restricted  to  those  forms  only 
f for  which  a precedent  could  be  found  in  some 
a ancient  examples,  and  the  unfortunate  tyro  who 
b had  the  temerity  to  be  guilty  of  originality,  was 
r visited  with  condign  punishment  by  these  would- 
b be  Mentors  of  art.  This  is  art  in  leading  strings 
;i  indeed : I would  ask  these  persons  whether  they 
:■  consider  art  in  this  country  to  he  in  its  infancy, 
j or  in  its  dotage.  No  wonder  that  we,  as  a profes- 
>:  sion,  have  been  content  for  some  years  past  to  wit- 
i;  ness  the  erection  of  a series  of  copies  from  ancient 
t examples  without  a single  good  or  original  idea 
a about  them,  and  thus  assisting,  as  far  as  lay  in  our 
p power,  to  puzzle  the  New  Zialander  who  at  some 
r remote  period  is  to  visit  the  ruins  of  this  metro- 
k polls. 

I Having  taken  a brief  glance  at  the  probable 
fo  origin  and  development  of  architectural  art 
1 1:  throughout  the  civilized  world,  let  us  consider 
} tl  the  present  state  of  architecture  as  a fine  art  in 
ill  this  country.  To  fully  appreciate  the  merits  and 
I b beauties  of  any  particular  style,  it  is  desirable  to 
311  consider  the  uses  to  which  the  building  has  been 
I i devoted.  From  what  I have  before  stated,  it  will 
lb  be  seen  that  religion  or  feelings  of  a kindred 
] mature  have,  according  to  the  history  of  past  ages, 
C X proved  a fruitful  incentive  to  the  production  of  art 

I lin  the  erection  of  places  of  public  worship,  either 
|)?  Pagan  or  Christian.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
■;  lihigher  the  degree  of  civilization  the  greater  the 
Uf efforts  which  have  been  made  in  the  direction  of 
tiihigb  art;  and  although,  according  to  the  taste  of 

ithe  present  time,  these  efforts  may  not  always 
< 18 have  been  successful  in  keeping  pace  with  civiliza- 
iition,  yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  high  mental 
1 1 attainments  in  some  form  arc  necessary  to  the 

II  n encouragement  of  the  fine  arts.  By  studying  the 
1 a various  styles  of  architecture  which  have  for  the 

* iimost  part  been  devoted  to  religious  purposes, 
< « perhaps  the  greatest  merit  of  each  is  found  to  con- 
lissist  in  the  perfect  adaptation  of  all  its  various 
liaparts  to  the  particular  requirements  of  the  form 
t fof  worship  for  which  it  was  intended. 

The  growth  and  perfection  of  all  styles  of 


architecture  has  been  the  result  of  the  perfect 
adaptation  of  form  and  ornamentation  to  the 
requirement  of  the  times  and  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  developed.  In  the  architecture 
of  the  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Greeks,  the 
Komans,  the  Moors,  the  Venetians,  and  some  other 
styles,  we  can  discern  no  attempt  to  do  more  than 
to  fulfil  the  necessities  of  each  period;  and  itmust 
be  clearly  observed  that  these  styles  were  in  no 
case  the  result  of  revivals,  although  we  may 
plainly  trace  the  influence  that  early  periods  of 
art  had  in  moulding  some  of  their  forms  and  orna- 
ments. This  engi’afting  of  the  beauties  of  one 
style  upon  the  vigorous  shoots  of  another,  is  a 
healthy  sign  that  should  be  encouraged,  if  only  in 
opposition  to  the  tame  revivalism  of  either  the 
Classic  or  the  Gothic,  which  can  alone  lead  to 
servile  copyism,  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  public 
and  the  permanent  depression  of  pure  msthetie 
feeling  in  this  country. 

The  perfect  fitness  of  a style  of  architecture 
to  the  requirements  of  the  age  under  which 
it  has  been  developed  and  perfected,  should 
be  a subject  of  thought  and  example  to  the 
young  architects  of  the  present  day.  For  al- 
though we  can  mark  a decided  improvement  in 
the  progress  of  art  in  this  country,  we  can  also 
discern  frequent  attempts  to  force  the  details  and 
characteristics  of  past  styles  into  the  facades  of 
modern  buildings  without  reference  to  their  ori- 
ginal adaptation  and  the  requirements  they  were 
intended  to  fulfil.  Such  attempts  have  produced 
many  failures  in  art,  and,  if  persisted  in,  will 
result  in  a Victorian  style  that  will  be  quite  un- 
worthy of  the  education  and  present  enlighten- 
ment of  this  country. 

To  those  who  are  anxious  for  a distinctive  nine- 
teenth century  style,  or  what  has  been  termed  a 
Victorian  era  of  architecture,  I would  say  that  no 
individual  ever  yet  succeeded  in  originating  a com- 
bination of  beautiful  and  original  forms  of  sxich  a 
homogeneous  character  as  to  constitute  a complete 
style.  There  is  a well-known  proverb  that  “ fools 
rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread,”  and  the  truth 
of  this  saying  is  sometimes  exemplified  in  the  in- 
troduction of  colour  and  coloured  material  in  some 
of  our  modern  domestic  and  public  buildings. 
The  application  of  colour  as  an  auxiliary  to  archi- 
tectural form  and  design  requires  to  be  executed 
with  the  delicacy  of  a woman's  touch,  and  not  with 
the  coarseness  of  a clown’s.  In  the  one  case  the 
mind  sympathizes  with  the  graceful  pencillings  of 
art,  in  the  other  the  feelings  are  excited  to  mirth, 
or  more  frequently  disgust.  To  all  who  have  de- 
voted even  a moderate  amount  of  attention  to  the 
science  of  colour  that  study  is  found  to  he  one  of 
an  exceedingly  difficult  nature.  The  student,  after 
having  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  names 
and  the  natures  of  the  primary,  secondary,  and 
tertiary  orders  'of  colour,  has  yet  to  attain  the 
knowledge  of  those  varying  circumstances  which 
should  govern  their  successful  application.  In 
the  paiuter’s  art  this  is  to  be  obtained  by  a careful 
study  of  nature  and  close  observation  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  best  masters.  But  we  Lave  only  to  \ 
note  the  numerous  failures  of  these  who  attempt 
the  practical  application  of  the  science  of  colour  to 
discover  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  its  judicious 
treatment.  All  ait  is  dependent  upon  a few  great 
principles,  as  are  in  fact  all  sciences  founded  upon 
an  accumulation  of  facts  from  which  their  leading 
truths  are  deduced.  But  in  the  practice  of  Poly- 
chromatic decoration  in  architecture  we  cannot 
exactly  copy  nature,  because  our  art  has  something 
in  its  forms  and  principles  which  are  opposed  to 
those  of  nature.  The  prototype  of  a Greek  temple 
has  never  yet  been  discovered  in  the  works  of 
nature,  and  I think  w’e  may  safely  apply  the  same 
observation  to  a modern  school-house,  and,  what- 
ever may  be  said  by  those  who  so  frequently  tell 
the  young  student  to  follow  nature,  I much  fear 
that  the  teachers  themselves  are  not  prepared  to 
point  out  the  road  which  he  should  take. 

Before  bringing  these  few  imperfect  remarks 
to  a close,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  desirable,  in  a 
practical  way,  to  attempt  a solution  of  the  difficul- 
ties connectedwith  this  subject.  I had  cause  to 
lament  the  bitterness  of  feeling  that  existed 
between  the  belligerents,  partly  arising  from  en- 
thusiasm and  bigotry,  the  result  of  a peculiar  bias 
acquired  in  the  early  education  of  the  architect, 
and  partly  owing  to  the  less  estimable,  but  neces- 
sary motive  of  self-preservation.  If  the  principle 
of  eclecticism  were  possible  to  all  architects,  we 
should  probably  hear  no  more  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Styles ; but  unfortunately  there  are  many  who, 
from  circumstances  over  which  they  bad  but 
slight  control,  have  been  compelled  to  devote  their 
studies  to  one  style  solely.  It  may  have  teen 
Classic,  or  it  may  have  been  Gothic,  and  conse- 
quently they  are  frequently  almost  insensible  to 
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the  beauties  of  any  other.  They  must  live  : they 
have  no  choice : and  hence  their  anxiety  for  the 
sticcess  of  their  (pet  because  their  only),  style  of 
art.  If  we  could  only  bring  our  minds  to  believe 
it,  this  mere  revivalism  is  but  a lazy  and  a life- 
less way  of  practising  art.  The  facilities  offered 
in  our  time  by  the  immense  increase  of  archi- 
tectural publications,  principally  devoted  to  the 
delineation  of  mere  ornament,  encourages  a 
shavisli  copying,  resulting  in  a tame,  not  to 
say  fraudulent,  practice  of  palming  off  tho 
work  of  past  centuries  as  the  invention  of  the 
present  day,  I do  not  pi*etend  to  say  that  there 
are  not  signs  of  living  art  in  some  of  the  produc- 
tions of  modern  times.  We  have  only  to  walk 
through  the  metropolis  to  discover  many  examples 
of  real  thought  and  genius  in  the  works  that  have 
been  erected  within  the  last  few  years ; but  we 
may  also  discover  some  that  tell,  as  it  were,  of  the 
paste  and  scissors;  andmany  again  that  are  so  pain- 
fully eiratic  in  their  forms  and  ornaments  that  we 
might,  with  considerable  justice,  class  them  as  be- 
longing to  harlequinade  style  of  art.  Turner  was 
once  asked  by  a tyro  in  the  art  of  paiuting,  on 
what  principles  he  worked  to  obtain  the  glorious 
results  which  are  now  so  highly  prized  in  our 
public  and  private  galleries.  His  answer,  although 
disappointing  to  the  young  aspirant,  was  full  of 
meaning.  He  said, — “ I do  exactly  as  I please;  ” 
and  so  it  should  he  with  us.  Our  minds  should 
be  so  well  stored  with  the  forms  and  spirit  of  past 
periods  of  art,  our  judgment  so  well  balanced  by 
artistic  stirdy,  that  we  should  be  able  to  handle 
the  pencil  in  the  same  way  that  he  did  the  brush ; 
and  although  we  may  be  using  the  same  materials 
and  means  that  have  been  used  for  centuries,  yet 
by  the  power  of  imagination,  guided  by  aisthctic 
feeling,  wc  may  so  use  them  that  the  work  shall 
bear  the  stamp  of  our  individual  minds,  and  re- 
main an  example,  not  of  our  powers  of  mimickii  g 
the  works  of  a bygone  age,  but  of  our  successful 
progress  in  architectural  art  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  In  its  development  at  the  present  time 
there  is  much  to  be  admired,  and  perhaps  we  may 
congratulate  ourselves  upon  a move  in  the  right 
direction,'more  particularly  as  respects  our  modern 
secular  buildings.  There  happily  exists  a growing 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  an  improved 
construction  and  a more  tasteful  embellishment 
of  both  private  and  public  structures ; and  altbongh 
the  effects  of  eclecticism  may  be  to  give  too  great 
latitude  to  original  thinkers,  yet  we  have  only  to 
adopt  an  improved  and  more  complete  system 
of  educating  the  young  architect,  to  perhaps 
eventually  rival  the  glories  of  both  Classic  and 
Gothic  art. 


LECTLTiES:  ABCHITECTUBAL  PHOTO- 
GEAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

On  the  29th  ult.  Mr.  Edward  I’Anson  lectured 
on  the  Photographs  of  French  Renaissance  Archi- 
tecture now  ill  the  Gallery,  referring  particularly 
to  those  of  the  staircase  at  the  Chateau  of  Blois, 
and  those  of  the  Louvre,  in  support  of  the  good 
opinion  he  entertains  of  much  of  ibe  architecture 
of  that  period. 

Mr.  George  Mair  presided,  and  introduced  the 
lecturer  to  the  meeting. 


AWARD  OF  PRIZES. 

ANCUITFCTDBAL  ilUSEUM. 

The  prizes  to  artist-workmen  have  been 
awarded  as  follows  : — 

For  designing  and  modelling  in  clay  a medallion 
of  the  head  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington.  First 
prize  of  51.  5s.,  to  J.  Allen,  of  Wcllesbourne, 
Warwick ; second  prize  of  3^.  3s.  (given  by  Mr.  S. 
C.  Hall,  F.S.A.),  to  J.  Hatchett,  of  8,  .Sutherland- 
square  East,  Walworth ; third  prize  of  21.  2s.,  not 
awarded,  but  If.  Is.,  adjudged  to  H.  0.  Dale,  of 
the  Terra  Cotta  Works,  Stamford. 

For  carving  an  oak  panel  of  original  design,  for 
one  side  of  the  binding  of  a Church  Bible.  First 
prize  of  31.  38.,  to  H.  Reynolds,  of  4^2,  Kirby- 
street,  Uatton-garden ; second  prize  of  21.  28. 
(given  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall),  to  13.  L.  Boulton,  of 
40,  New  Church-street,  Birmingham ; and  1/.  Is. 
awarded  to  J.  Seymour,  of  Tower-lane,  Taunton. 

For  an  original  cartoon  of  a canopy  for  painted 
glass.  The  prize  of  31.  3s.  to  J.  J.  Laing,  of  19, 
West  Preston-street,  Edinburgh;  and  If.  Is.  to 
E.  Sedding,  of  5,  Upper  Victoria-place,  Clifton, 
Bristol. 

The  awards  of  11.  Is.  were  not  included  in  the 
offers  of  the  council  of  the  Museum,  but  have  been 
added,  in  cases  showing  merit,  though  not  entitled 
to  prizes. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  council,  this  year,  if 
their  funds  will  alliw,  to  offer  larger  prizes,  and 
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to  ru’esent  suiiHler  sums,  or  books,  as  an  on- 
couragemeiit  to  those  competitors  whose  speci- 
mens,® although  not  reivarded  hy  prizes,  deserve 
some  mark  of  approval.  . , 

For  coloured  decoration.  (Piizes  of  5(.  os.  and 
31.  3s.,  offered  by  the  Ecclesiological  Society  and 
Hr.  Beresford  Hope),  Mr.  Smilm.  of  .0,  I alace- 
road.  Lambeth,  and  Mr.  A.  O.  P.  Harrison,  of 
337  Easton-road,  having  been  considered  equal 
in  the  competition,  the  second  prize  has  been 
increased  to  il.  Ss.,  and  prizes  of  that  amount 
have  been  awarded  to  both  the  above  competitors. 

For  the  prizes  of  5t  53.  and  SI.  3s.  offered  for 
a key,  either  Jlcdimval  or  llenaissnnce  m style, 
no  specimens  have  been  sent  in,  being  the  second 
occasion  on  which  the  metalwork  prizes  have 
not  heeu  responded  to. 

The  prizes,  with  certificates  of  merit  in  deserving 
cases,  will  be  distributed  at  a public  meeting,  in 
the  Theatre  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum, 
on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  March  G,  by  the 
President  of  the  Architectural  [Museum,  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope.  X-nlil  that  time  the  specimens 
will  remain  on  view  in  the  Museum. 


THE  EGYPTIAN  PHOTOGRAPII.S  IN  THE 
EXHIBITION  OF  THE  ABCHITECTUKAL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Me.  Boxomi,  in  his  lecture  on  the  22ud  nit., 
confined  himself  mainly  to  the  admirable  Egyptian 
uhotograpbs  of  Mr.  Frith;  and  made,  amongst 
others,  the  following  observations  : — 

The  first  in  order,  as  they  appear  on  the  wall,  is 
>'o.  125.  The  capital  of  a column,  frritn  a remarkable 
structure  behind  the  large  Temple  of  Kavnak.  Columns  of 
this  order  are  found  in  no  other  building.  Upon  the  shafts 
of  two  of  these  columns  are  representutions  of  the  figures 
of  SS,  Peter  and  Paul,  now  almost  defaced.  I mention 
this  circumstance  in  the  hope  that  some  traveller  will 
make  the  relics  of  Christian  art  yet  to  be  found  in  the 
Temples  of  Egypt  his  particular  study.  There  is  scarcely 
a temple  either  in  Egypt  or  Nubia,  which  has  not  some 
indication  of  its  having  been  adapted  to  Christian  wor- 
ship, by  filling  up  the  incised  ancient  sculptures  with  soft 
clay,  and  covering  that  with  a coating  of  plaster,  on 
which  may  still  be  discovered  the  pictures  of  saints,  and 
very  frequently  one  of  St.  George  and  the  Drogon. 

I should  have  observed,  that  the  diameter  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  shaft  of  Uiis  column  is  a little  less  than  the 
upper  diameter. 

No.  126,  is  the  capital  of  a column  of  one  of  the  forms 
peculiar  to  the  more  ancient  temples.  It  represents  eight 
buds  of  the  papyrus,  hound  together  with  flat  bands.  The 
shaft  of  this  column  is  also  divided  below  the  pendant 
terminations  of  these  bands  into  eight  compartments, 
representmg  the  stalks  or  stems  of  the  eight  bulls.  The.se 
stalks,  after  growing  considerably  wider  as  they  approach 
the  base,  at  last  contract,  as  does  the  nalural  plant  just 
before  its  insertion  into  the  ground ; and  here  the  natural 
plant  is  lurnished  with  a thin  leaf,  which  closely  sur- 
rounds the  stem.  This  feature  is  also  given  in  the  stone 
imitation;  so  that,  in  this  form  or  order  of  Egyptian  | 
column,  there  may  be  said  to  e.\ist  a certain  consistent , 
harmony  between  the  capital  and  shaft,  which  we  fail  to 
recognize  between  the  cepital  and  shaft  of  a column  of 
the  Corinthian  order.  Perhaps  the  most  cleg.aut  examples 
of  this  order  are  those  of  the  ruin  at  Soleb,  of  which  there 
are  three  views  in  this  collection. 

No.  127  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a column,  but  more 
closely  resembles  an  obelisk  deprived  of  its  apex.  It  is  of 
the  rose-coloured  granite  ot  Syeiie,  and  is  the  obelisk  at 
the  south  of  the  entrance  of  the  granite  sunctuavy  at 
Karnak.  Two  of  the  four  sides  are  decorated  with  repre- 
sentations, in  Egyptian  relievo,  of  the  king  being  received 
I may  say  in  a most  cordial  manner)  by  the  divinities  of 
the  sanctuary.  The  remaining  two  sides  of  the  square 
monolith  are  occupied  by  three  figures  of  the  papyrus, 
which  represent,  perhaps,  a variety  ofthe  plant  belonging 
to  the  southern  region  ; white,  on  the  obelisk  to  the  mouth 
of  the  entrance,  is  sculptured  the  papjrus  of  Lower 
Egypt. 

No.  128  is  a specimen,  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile  at 
Thebes,  ofthe  form  of  column  already  described.  It  is 
from  a temple  in  and  about  which  there  used  to  be  a vil- 
lage, Errcbek,  in  which  word  is  recognised  the  ancient 
Egyptian  name  ofthe  temple;  for  the  temple  is  dedicated 
to  Re,  the  sun,  and  the  word  bek  signifies  house,  as  in 
the  word  Baal-bek.  This  temple  had  anciently  under- 
gone several  changes  and  additions,  hy  the  successors  of 
the  orrgrnal  founder  Oioienephthah  I.,  whose  tomb  Belzoni 
discovered  in  theUeban-ei-Moluk,  and  whose  sarcophagus 
is  nowin  the  Soane  Museum. 

No.  129  is  likewise  a column  of  one  of  the  more  ancient 
orders ; the  capital  representing  a single  bud  of  the  papy- 
rus, and  the  shall  the  stem  or  stalk.  Now,  in  order  that  a 
characteristic  feature  of  this  important  plant,  namely,  the 
triaiigulaiity  ot  its  stalk,  should  not  be  lost  in  these  archi- 
tectural modifications  of  its  form,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
there  is  always  leit  on  the  shaft  three  ridges  extending 
from  the  five  flat  bands  down  to  those  close-fitting  leaves 
at  the  base  of  the  shaft. 

No.  130.  The  column  I have  ne.\t  to  describe  is  of  an 
order  never  found  in  any  of  the  more  ancient  templesnow 
existing.  It  may  be  said  to  be  of  the  composite  order ; for 
the  capital  is  composed  of  papyrus  flowers  in  several 
stages  of  growth,  placed  in  orderly  succession  round  a 
common  centre. 

First,  we  have  four  of  the  fully  expanded  flowers  , then 
four  larger  half-expanded ; then  eight  lesser  half-ex- 
panded; and  lastly,  si.xteen  buds.  The  stalk  of  each 
flower  and  bud  is  to  be  traced  for  a short  way  down ; that 
is  to  say,  as  far  as  the  first  flat  band,  of  which  there  are 
always  flve.  From  this  point  the  shaft  represents  only  a 
single  stalk,  gradually  enlarging,  till,  within  about  one- 
sixth  of  Its  height,  it  begins  to  contract,  and  is  encom- 
passed by  those  close-fitting  leaves  previously  described. 

In  the  temples  ol  the  later  Ptolemies  and  ot  the  Eoinan 
period  the  shatt  is  frequently  continued  in  a straight  line 
down  to  the  base.  The  leaves  at  the  base  are,  however, 
never  omitted. 


The  columns  of  an  Eryplir.n  portico  are  always  con- 
nected by  a dwarf  wall,  and  those  that  sustain  the  eii- 
trance  are  further  strengthened  by  amassive  construction 
which  Sustained  the  two  vanes  ot  the  pate-  ’‘'  the  case 
of  Dendera,  the  stones  into  winch  the  pivots  of  the  Rates 
were  inserted  are  of  black  granite ; the  rest  of  the  temple 
being  of  sandstone,  as  indeed  are  all  the  columns  hUhert 

exhibits  the  details  of  some  of  the  shorter 
columns  of  the  great  chamber  called  tlie  Hull  of  J^olumns, 
at  Karnak.  The  roof  of  this  chamber  was 
not  less  than  122  columns  of  the  bud-shaped  capita  . ami 
twelve  of  the  fully-e.xpanded  flower,  making  in  all  134 

“No™3li  issTieivlatsii  aernss  the  Hall  of  Columns  at 
Kaniak.  Here  the  iiitcrcolimnnation  is  considerably  ui- 
creased;  making  a transverse  avenue  across  the  Ha 
from  north  to  soulh,  corre.^ponding  "‘‘fh  the  no  tb  and 
south  gates.  The  great  avenue  or  axis  of  all  th®  ‘ildmps 
connected  with  this  Hall  is  at  right  angles  with  this  view 
and  the  columns  which  support  the  higher  lool  “i  t'l^t 
axis  represent  a single,  fully- expanded  papyrus.  These 
columns  are  about  60  feet  high,  while  those  which  support 

the  lower  roof  arc  not  40  feet  high.  _ 

No  MO  is  a view  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  ruins 
in  the  Plain  of  Thebes.  It  is  surrounded  by  a senes  ol 
crude  brick  arches,  like  our  railway  tunnels.  I‘or  wnat 
purpose  these  extensive  arched  constructions  were  made 
still  remains  a mystery;  biU  it  is  tolerably  certain  they 
are  of  the  same  ago  as  the  Temple,  which  is  ot  the  lime 
of  Rameses  II.  ... 

No.  Ml.  View  of  the  Plain  of  Thebes  looking  across 
tbs  Nile.  The  towers  of  the  great  propylon  of  Karnak 
are  visible  in  the  distance.  , ^ r 

No.  142.  This  newly-excavatcd  figure  is  the  last  one  ol 
the  row  close  to  the  second  propylon.  In  my  time  it  was 
buried  up  to  its  shoulders  in  the  uiibunit  bricks  and  frag- 
ments of  stone  which  encumber  the  ruins  of  Mcdiuet 
llabu.  It  represents  tbe  great  Egyptian  conqueror 
Ramc'es  II..  the  Sesostris  of  the  Greeks,  and  two  ot  Ins 
children.  This  is  a particularly  interesting  view,  as 
showing  the  beautifully-formed  and  deeply-cut  hiero- 
glyphics with  which  the  walls  of  this  Temple  are  covered 
where  they  are  not  occupied  by  representations  ol  battles 
and  processions  of  the  greatest  historical  interest.  I 
would  next  call  your  attention  to  No.  139.  rcinesentmg 
the  recent  excavations  in  the  inner  part  of  this  temple, 
cairied  on  by  M.  Mraiette.  It  shows  the  bases  of  walls 
and  columns  of  a chamber  resembling  the  Hall  of  Columns 
at  Kariiak.  In  my  time  the  whole  of  thi.s  space  was 
covered  with  the  accumulation  of  the  ruins  of  successive 
villages,  built  one  over  the  other,  above  the  remains  of  this 
palace  or  temple  of  one  i f the  greatest  conquerors  in  the 
world.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  ruined  and  de- 
serted villages  which  have  been  so  recently  removed  have 
not  been  inhabhed  since  Thebes  wa.s  a Christian  city, 
when  the  great  court  of  the  temple  to  which  the  gate 
gives  access  was  converted  into  a cathedral  church. 
There  arc  some  beautiful  drawings  by  D.avid  Roberts, 
showing  this  court,  and  the  Christian  additions  to  it,  by 
which  means  it  was  adapted  to  Christian  worship.  A 
singular  fact  in  this  view  is  that  wesce  no  remains  of  the 
superstructure  ; and  we  naturally  inquire,  ‘ Where  are 
tlic  architrave  and  roof  stones?  When,  and  by  whom 
taken  away?’  These  arc  que.stions  connected  with  the 
history  ol  the  great  capital  of  Uppqr  Egypt  which  it  would 
be  highly  desirable  to  answer,  and  which  I hope  the 
learned  excavator  will  have  found  sufficient  evidence  to 
elucidate  satistactorily. 

It  will  be  understood,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  all 
the  varieties  of  capitals  and  columns,  excepting  three, 
aic  derived  from  the  papyrus ; and,  when  wc  reflect  on  the 
importance  of  this  plant  in  ancient  times,  as  furnishing 
the  material  for  the  trausniissi'-n  of  thought,  we  shall 
cease  to  wonder  why  its  figure  was  so  bflcii  pourtrayed, 
or  why  it  sliould  have  been  cbo.sen  .as  the  type  of  the 
column,— a feature  in  all  trabtated  buildings,  and  espe- 
cially 111  those  of  Egypt. 


MANCHESTER  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION, 

A NEEiib’G  of  the  Association  was  held  ut  the 
Church  Institute’s  rooms,  John  Daltoii-street,  on 
the  evening  of  Wednesday  lust,  Jannury  23rd. 
Preliminary  Imsiuess  having  been  transacted,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Association  were  formally 
opened  by  the  president  reading  the  inaugural 
address,  in  the  course  uf  which  a sketch  was  given 
ofthe  favourable  circumstances  under  winch  archi- 
tecture at  present  e.xists,  in  spite  of  the  many  mis- 
conceptions withwhich  tbe  general  public  regard  it. 

In  inquiring  into  the  probable  cause  of  such  mis- 
conceptions, the  writer  asked  the  question, — " Is 
the  history  of  architecture  inadequate  to  furnish 
material  for  suggestion,  instruction,  and  incentive  ; 
that,  profiting  by  the  experience  of  the  erections 
of  past  times,  we  may  avoid  the  defects,  imbibe 
tbe  spirit  which  breathed  into  their  architecture 
the  breath  of  art-life,  or  catch  from  them  the 
mantle  which  shall  enable  us  to  infuse  into  our 
works  power  and  beauty,  or  seize  that  golden  cord 
which,  ill  not  a few  instances  in  the  progress  of 
style,  has  been  left  incomplete ; and  carry  to  a suc- 
cessful issue  the  perfection  of  styles  in  so  fur  as 
'perfection  is  attainable?” 

“ Or  is  it  that  the  architectural  mind,  intent 
on  reaping  the  rich  fii-lds  already  tinged  with 
autumn  hues,  and  gathering  the  luscious  fruits, 
abundant  and  luxuriant,  flits  amid  the  bewildering 
scenes  of  beauty,  experimenting  with  one  thing, 
capriciously  adopting  another,  seizing  with  excited 
grasp  the  apparently  excellent  and  worthy ; car- 
ried away  by  the  vastuess  and  richness  of  his 
resomses,  in  despite  of  the  judgment  that  cooler 
research  would  secure  to  it  ? ” 

The  essayist,  in  alluding  to  the  many  failures, 
artistically  and  coustrnctionally,  of  buildings  of 
modern  times,  ascribed  such  defections  in  great 
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measure  to  improper  early  training  in  regard  to 
matters  of  professional  education;  and  censured 
in  the  following  terms  the  architect  who,  in 
despite  of  all  accepted  standards  of  taste,  thrusts 
the  crude  creations  of  his  brain  on  the  public  : — 
“ Does  it,  then,”  he  asks,  “ become  our  province 
to  censure? — have  we  any  right  to  indulge  in 
strictures  and  charge  with  a weighty  responsibi- 
lity those  who  incur  them;  seeing  that  after  all  it 
may  be  a mere  personal  matter;  affecting,  in  his 
professional  reputation,  the  individual  more  imme- 
diately interested  ? If  he  be  willing  to  bear  the 
censure  of  the  public,  to  whose  criticism  the, work 
is,  by  the  fact  of  its  erection,  subroitted---if  he 
choose  to  stand  on  his  rights,  ns  a private  citizen, 
on  the  peculiarity  of  his  standard  of  taste,  or  on 
his  privileges  as  a professional  man  better  informed 
than  tbe  uninitiated  portion  of  society’,  can  re- 
quirement go  further  ? We  believe  it  can  : 
convinced  that,  as  in  literature,  so  in  art,  the 
works  of  the  refined  and  skilful  have  their  ten- 
dency in  elevating  intellectually  those  who  come 
under  their  influence ; that,  oil  the  other  band, 
coarse,  tasteless,  and  ill-adapted  productions  have 
not  merely  a negative  impression;  exciting  no 
emotions  of  pleasure,  no  sense  of  contentment 
with  the  work  thus  presented,  but  one  positively 
demoralizing;  giving  to  architecture  a depressed 
standard  of  taste,  weakening  tiie  sympathies, 
stultifying  the  imagination,  and  extinguishing  the 
life-spark  of  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
possessed  and  enjoyed  in  a greater  or  less  degree 
by  all.”  The  line  of  argument  chosen  embraced 
the  necessity  of  careful  art-educatioii,  and  also 
proved  that  an  association  like  that  just  established 
was  one  ofthe  most  eft'ective  means  to  secure  such 
traiiimg. 

The  hou.  secretary,  Mr.  R.  K.  Freeman,  having 
intimated  the  business  of  the  next  three  meetings, 
namely, — A paper  by  Mr.  Thomas,  on  “Timber;” 
a paper  by  Mr.  Alfred  Darbyebire,  on  “Michel- 
angelo, the  - architect,  sculptor,  painter,  ^ and 
poet and  one  by  Mr.  Webster,  on  “ Tbe  Science 
of  Architecture,”  the  meeting  was  concluded  by  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  president  for  his  paper. 


THE  “ AMATEUR  MUSICAL  SOCIETY.” 

We  record  with  regret  the  dissolution  of  this 
excellent  Society.  The  cause  of  this  sudden  ter- 
minatiou  of  its  career,  at  a time  when  it  was,  to 
all  appearances,  as  flourishing  as  ever,  was  a tem- 
porary and  trifling  embarrassment,  induced,  osten- 
sibly, by  the  diminution  of  its  subscribers,  but,  in 
reality,  by  the  listless  apathy  of  the  orchestral 
members  themselves,  who,  with  a few  exceptions, 
were  content  to  enjoy  supinely  the  benefits  of  the 
institution  without  moving  a finger  to  aid  in  in- 
creasing Its  funds  beyond  the  amount  of  their  owTX 
subscriptions,  by  seeking  subscribers  amongst  their 
friends  individually.  The  immediate  embarrass- 
ment was  paltry,  and  numerous  well-wishers  to  the 
Society  would  willingly  have  supplied  the  means 
for  its  liquidation.  But  the  prospect  for  the  eu- 
J suing  season  vvas  not  encouraging,  and  so,  at  a 
' general  meetiiig  of  the  members,  held  ou  the  15th 
ultimo,  the  Society  was  dissolved. 

I This  precipitate  step  will  create  a blank  in  the 
I musical  circles  of  the  metropolis  not  easily  filled 
■ up,  and  all  who  have  watched  the  doings  of  the 
Society  for  the  last  fourteen  years  will  bear  tes- 
I timouy  to  its  merits,  and  perceive  how  far  easier  it 
I is  to  destroy  than  to  form'n  society  of  such  pre- 
tensions. For  the  performers  themselves  a greater 
' loss  is  involved,  and  the  means  once  placed  at 
: their  command  for  a practical  acquaintance  with 
[ tbe  highest  class  of  orchestral  writings  in  their 
integrity  must  now  be  supplied  by  any  chance 
I opportunity  that  may  present  itself.  M’batever 
' other  causes,  independently  of  the  iipathy  of  the 
' members,  may  have  conduced  to  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Society,  suffice  it  to  say  that  we  cousidei* 

I the  resolution  was  premature,  and  that  the  effect  is 
I likely  to  be  mischievous.  The  Society,  it  has  been 
' said,  has  in  some  respects  fulfilled  its  mission,  in 
j leading  to  the  formation  of  private  societies,  and 
to  increased  appreciation  of  their  professional 
brethren  by  the  amateurs  of  tbe  metropolis.  We 
do  not  think  so,  and  believe  that  its  dissolu- 
tion must  exercise,  to  some  extent,  a retrograde 
effect  upon  onr  amateurs. 

Of  the  origin  of  the  society,  in  1816,  through 
the  joint  labours  of  Lord  Gerald  Fitzgerald, 
Sir  A.  K.  Macdonald,  hart.,  Mr.  E.  Jekyll,  aud 
Mr.  H.  Leslie,  we  have  before  spoken,  and  a few 
lines  may  sutfice  to  record  its  rapid  growth  to 
maturity  from  its  first  conception  in  the  salons  of 
the  Duke  of  Leinster. 

The  two  first  years  alre.ady  included  in  tbe 
orchestra  the  principal  amateurs,  both  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  of  the  metropolis ; and  tbe  support 
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of  bis  Iloyal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort  and  the 
late  Duke  of  Cambridge  set  the  example  for  the 
subscription-list.  The  meetings  for  the  first  year 
were  held  in  Store-street,  Bedford-square,— Mr. 
Balfe  officiating  as  conductor, — and  consisted 
entirely  of  rehearsals,  terminated  by  a concert  to 
private  friends ; but  in  the  second  year  the  society 
moved  its  seances  to  Hanover-square — where  they 
have  ever  since  been  held — alternated  concerts 
with  rehearsals,  and  opened  a public  subscription- 
list.  After  Mr.  Balfe’s  withdrawal  Mr.  0.  Lucas, 
Mr.  Negri,  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Osborne,  successively 
wielded  the  baton,  and  in  1855  Mr.  Henry  Leslie 
was  requested  to  undertake  the  arduous  duties  of 
conductor,  which  post  he  retained  to  the  last,  with 
what  efficiency  we  have  often  testified  to. 

The  prestige  of  fovirteen  seasons  was  surely 
worthy  another  effort  to  retain.  If  called  on  for 
a verdict  on  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  we  should 
certainly  say,  felo  de  se.  There  must  be  an 
Amateur  Society  in  London,  and  the  sooner  a 
committee  be  formed  to  re-establish  it  the  better. 


THE  SANITABY  CONDITION  OF 
SUNDEBLAND. 

FEO^r  some  statistical  details  given  in  the  Gates- 
head Observer,  it  appears  that  the  total  mortality 
in  the  borough  of  Sunderland  is  being  gradually 
reduced.  'Within  the  last  three  years  there  has 
been  a reduction  of  10  per  cent., — that  is, 
ten  persons  out  of  every  hundred  have  been  an- 
nually saved.  The  total  annual  mortality  bad  been 
so  high  as  26  per  100,  but  it  is  now  reduced  to 
22.  This  however,  be  it  noted,  is  still  a far 
way  off  an  exemplary  limitation  of  mortality. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  amount  of  infant 
mortality  in  this  same  borough  when  regarded 
per  se  ! Were  it  not  for  this  black  spot  in  its 
mortality  bills,  Sunderland  might,  perhaps,  be 
almost  an  exemplary  borough  in  respect  to  health. 
The  destruction  of  infant  life  here  is  scarcely 
credible.  Out  of  every  1,000  infants  born,  how 
many  do  our  readers  think  die  (still  infants), 
within  the  limits  of  this  borough  of  Sunderland, 
the  whole  average  of  deaths,  be  it  remembered, 
being  22  per  100  ? Say  30,  and  add  a cypher 
for  the  thousands,  and,  with  300,  you  will  still  be 
far  below  the  mark!  Yes,  500!  Out  of  every 
1,000  infants  born  in  Sunderland,  500  die  before 
they  grow  up  out  of  infimcy ! Could  this  whole- 
sale annual  massacre  of  innocents  only  be  made 
palpable  to  the  eyesight,  as  a bloody  business 
carried  out  by  means  of  swords  and  spears,  like 
the  infernal  work  accomplished  1,800  years  since 
by  the  soldiers  of  Herod,  how  the  world  would  re- 
verberate with  the  utterances  of  horror  to  which 
it  would  give  rise!  Yet  what  is  the  difference? 
The  process  is  much  the  same,  only  more  quietly 
and  secretly  carried  on  : that  is  the  only  chief 
dift’erence  ; death  is  not  less  cruelly  aud  wan- 
tonly at  work  in  the  modern  instance  than  in 
the  ancient.  At  Newcastle,  the  infant  mortality 
is  not  much  less  (410  per  1,000),  while  in 
Halifax,  Bradford,  Derby,  and  Birkenhead,  it  falls 
to  176  per  1,000. 


AMUSEMENTS  FOR  THE  WORKING 
CLASSES. 

XOCAX  BANDS  OF  IIUSIC. 

The  competition  of  local  musical  bands  which 
took  place  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  course ' 
of  last  year  show'ed  how  very  considerable  an  ! 
amount  of  progress  has  already  been  made  j 
in  the  formation  of  such  bands,  and  in  the ' 
quality  of  the  music  with  which  they  are  ca- ! 
pable  of  entertaining  their  fellow-workmen  aud 
others.  It  was  a very  interesting  feature,  indeed, 
of  that  competition,  to  find  a few  workmeu, 
belonging  to  some  obscure  factory,  in  a provincial 
town,  vieing  with  the  best  and  most  skilled 
musicians  among  the  local  bands,  aud  even  carry- 
ing off  prizes  awarded  by  competent  judges.  The 
annual  recurrence  of  suck  competitions  would 
greatly  promote  the  extension  of  this  branch  of 
entertainment  for  the  leisure  hours  of  the  working 
classes.  Local  concerts,  too,  amongst  the  bauds, 
must  do  much  good  in  promotion  of  the  movement. 
A bill  and  programme  of  one  of  these  is  now  before 
\ia.  This  one,  however,  has  the  peculiar  advantage 
of  being  got  up  by  Mr.  F.  Leslie,  brother  of  the 
well-known  composer,  Mr.  Henry  Leslie;  but  bis 
connection  with  it  is  an  entirely  legitimate  and 
natural  one,  from  his  position  as  regards  the 
management  of  the  works  to  which  the  band 
belongs.—namely,  the  Bristol  Gas  Works.  Mr. 

. F.  Leslie  is  the  honorary  bandmaster  of  the  band, 

. at  the  Avon-street  works  of  this  company ; and  the 
concert,  which  takes  place  on  the  11th  inst.,  is 
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being  got  up  in  aid  of  the  baud  fund,  and  under 
the  patronage  of  the  mayor  of  Bristol  aud  the 
directors  of  the  gas  company.  The  programme 
comprises  pieces  of  music  by  Mozart,  ‘V’erdi, 
Rossini,  Mendelssobu,  Leslie,  Wallace,  Weber,  and 
various  other  composers;  and  mutual  aid  and  good- 
fellowship  are  displayed  in  the  gratuitous  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Clifton  Vocal  Association;  and  other 
artistes,  female  as  well  as  male,  have  kindly 
promised  their  assistance.  The  gas-work  men 
alone  have  purchased  600  tickets,  saloon  (2s.)  and 
gallery  (Is.).  To  show  how  such  bands  are  esta- 
blished, we  may  here  add  that,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Leslie,  twenty-four  of  the  workmeu  united 
and  subscribed  no  less  than  110^.  for  a set  of 
Distin’s  instruments.  The  hand  meets  twice  a 
week  for  instruction  after  working  hours ; and, 
since  April  last,  when  it  was  established,  great 
progress  it  appears  Las  been  made,  and  the  players 
have  become  very  proficient  for  so  short  an 
apprenticeship.  Mr.  Leslie  is  anxious  to  show,  in 
this  way,  “ what  can  be  done,  with  a little  method 
and  thought,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
workman,  by  diverting  his  thoughts,  during  his 
leisure  hours,  from  low  ideas  and  associations.” 
The  example  is  about  to  be  followed  at  the 
Canon’s-marsh  Station  of  the  same  company. 


SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh: — Professor  Syme,  of  Edinburgh, 
^vrites  to  the  Times,  giving  a very  bad  account  of 
the  accommodation  provided  for  the  troops  in 
Edinburgh  Castle.  The  married  men,  he  states, 
are  stowed  away  on  the  ground-floor,  in  low, 
narrow,  ill-ventilated  rooms,  of  which  the  area  is 
equal  to  20  feet  square  : the  walls  are  only  6 feet 
high,  with  the  ceilings  slightly  arched  towards 
the  centre,  aud  the  solitary  window,  about  half 
the  size  of  au  ordinary  one,  is  placed  at  the  end, 
opening  into  a corridor.  Each  of  three  visited 
contained  three  married  couples,  with  from  six  to 
ten  children,  of  ages  between  three  months  and 
twelve  years.  Of  the  single  men,  a large  portion 
are  packed  into  storehouses,  with  crazy  skylights 
and  stone  floors,  in  numbers  so  disproportionate 
to  the  space,  that  when  the  beds,  which  stand 
close  together,  are  let  down  at  night,  they  overlap 
each  other  at  the  feet,  and  thus  convert  the  whole 
surface  into  a uniform  plane,  whence,  the  lights 
being  extinguished  at  nine  o’clock,  none  of  the 
twenty  soldiers  who  form  its  complement  can 
escape  for  any  purpose  whatever,  except  by 
stumbling  over  the  bodies  of  their  sleeping 

comrades. A piece  of  screen-work  has  been 

erected  round  the  spot  where  the  old  City  Cross 
stood,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  exteut  of 
space  it  would  occupy  iu  the  event  of  re-erection. 
It  would  seem,  according  to  the  local  Post,  to 
affect,  in  some  measure,  the  proper  width  of  this 
central  thoroughfare ; but  if  the  baseineut  were 
somewhat  contracted  and  made  to  rise  in  a gradual 
form,  this  objection,  it  is  tboxight,  would  be 
obviated;  and  otherwise  the  restoration  of  this 
ancient  relic  would  be  rendered  a characteristic 
ornament  to  the  principal  street  of  the  Old  Town. 
At  a public  meeting  of  the  citizens,  we  observe, 
it  has  been  resolved  to  urge  the  re-erection  of  the 
cross. 

Glasgoio, — The  granite  fountain,  gifted  to  the 
city  some  months  ago  by  Mr.  James  Crum,  of 
Bushy,  has  just  been  erected  on  the  edge  of  the 
pavement  on  the  west  side  of  George-square.  The 
design  is  simple.  The  material  of  the  fountain  is 
Peterhead  granite,  polished ; and  there  is  a dog- 
trough  below  of  another  description  of  granite. 
The  fountain  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  McDonald  & 

Leslie,  of  Aberdeen. The  Roman  Catholic 

church  of  Si.  John,  in  Portland- street,  Gorbals, 
has  been  enlarged  by  adding  the  adjoining  schools 
to  it,  aud  new  schools  have  been  erected.  The 
cost  of  enlarging  the  chm'ch,  according  to  the 
local  Free  Press,  was  about  500/.  The  front  of 
the  new  schools  is  in  Warwick-street.  The 
building  is  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture; 
and,  in  most  of  its  features,  according  to  the 
paper  just  named,  corresponds  with  the  design  of 
Vignole’s  invention  executed  by  him  in  the  cortile 
of  the  castle  of  Caprola,  built  by  Cardinal 
Alleprando  Farnese,  on  the  Viterbo  road,  about 
thirty  miles  from  Rome.  The  building  itself  is 
100  feet  long  and  48  feet  broad;  while,  to  the  rear, 
and  running  along  the  public  lane,  there  is  an 
area  100  feet  long  by  17  feet  wide,  which  is  di- 
vided into  two  yards,  for  the  male  and  female 
pupils,  and  in  each  of  which  are  built  suitable 
water-closets,  ash-pits,  coal-cellars,  fountains  or 
lavatories,  withaspacecouveiilent  for  aplay-ground. 
The  boys’  school-roora  is  76  feet  long,  22!-  feet 
wide,  and  15  feet  high.  It  has  niue  windows  and 
two  fireplaces.  The  upper  hall,  or  girls’  school- 


room, is  78  feet  long  by  42  feet  broad,  aud  has 
si.xteen  windows  and  four  fireplaces.  There  are 
other  class-rooms  in  the  building.  There  is  also 
a round  tower,  terminating  in  a cone  and  spire, 
and  containing  apartments.  The  cost  of  the 
school-building  is  said  to  have  been  about  5,000/. 

Jedburgh. — The  Commissioners  of  Supply  of 
Roxburgshire  have  resolved  to  erect  a new  court- 
house here ; aud  a committee  appointed  to  carry 
this  resolution  into  effect  have  requested  Mr. 
David  Rhind,  architect,  Edinburgh,  to  prepare  the 
requisite  plans  and  specifications.  The  proposed 
building  will  be  erected  upon  the  site  of  the 
infant  school  in  Castle-street,  adjoining  the 
existing  County-hall;  and  the  latter  will  be 
altered  internally,  and  converted  into  police- 
offices,  and  chambers  for  the  procurator-fiscal  and 
other  public  officers. 


DOINGS  IN  IRELAND. 

Londonderrg  New  Bridge. — ^At  about  10  a.m. 
on  the  7th  inst.,  the  third  cylinder  pier  gave  wav, 
and  two  of  the  cylinders  are  lying  on  their  side's, 
level  with  the  water.  The  cause  has  not  been 
made  public. 

Belfast. — The  most  striking  event  is  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  Presbyterian  places  of  worship. 
The  Sandy-row  Presbyterian  church  has  just  been 
completed,  and  was  to  be  opened  on  Sunday,  13th 
instant,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hanna,  of  Edinburgh. 
Mr.  McNea,  architect ; Mr.  FuUarton,  builder.  It 
is  unpretending  in  style,  and  ornamented  solely 
with  white  bricks  and  a little  cement  on  the 
street  front,  and  will  accommodate  about  800 
persons.  The  Queen’s  Elms  Presbyterian  church 
is  of  a more  pretentious  character,  and  might  be, 
perhaps,  called  Norman,  having  an  arcade  in  front, 
supported  by  thin  columns  of  polished  granite, 
with  capitals,  each  differing  from  the  other,  a 
square  tower  on  the  southern  angle,  and  the  prin- 
cipal facade  and  tower  built  of  cut  stone.  The 
roofing  is  nearly  completed.  We  believe  the  de- 
sign was  furnished  by  Mr.  Corry,  one  of  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  building. 

The  Presbyterian  church  at  Sydenham  is  in 
progress  of  erection.  Mr.  Barre,  architect;  Mr. 
Armstrong,  builder.  We  hear  it  is  to  have  a 
spire,  and  will  probably  he  In  the  Gothic  style. 

A Presbyterian  church  is  also  to  be  erected  at 
Duncairn,  on  Mr.  Macrory’s  grounds,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  inluibitants  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  the  town. 

The  Ulster  Club  advertise  for  tenders  for  a 
club-house.  Messrs.  Lauyoii,  Lynn,  & Lauyon, 
are  the  architects.  A double  villa  is  to  be  erected 
on  the  Falls-roiid  ; Mr.  W.  T.  Matler,  architect, 
Belfast. 

A new  Coast-guard  Station  is  about  to  be  erected 
at  Baldoyle,  near  Howth,  under  the  Board  of 
Works.  Mr.  J.  II.  Owen  is  the  architect. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

llanleg  Castle  Church. — Messrs.  Clayton  A Bell 
have  completed  a window  for  the  chui'ch  of 
Hanley  Castle,  Worcestershire,  recently  restored 
by  Mr.  Street.  The  subject  of  the  glass  is  the 
“ Last  Judgment,”  the  treatment  comprising 
a great  number  of  figures  in  groups,  and  other- 
wise occupyiug  the  entire  ai’ea  of  the  window; 
all  canopy  and  ornamental  divisional  features 
being  omitted.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  centre 
light  is  introduced  a figure  of  Christ,  enthroned 
in  regal  and  jewelled  vestments,  as  judge,  sur- 
rounded by  choirs  of  angels.  The  next  range  of 
groups  beneath  represents  the  Apostles,  six  ar- 
ranged on  each  side,  with  St.  Michael  and  trum- 
peting angels  in  the  centre,  St.  Michael  bearing 
the  balance  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  sword  of 
punishment.  At  the  base  of  the  window,  in  the 
centre,  are  introduced  various  groups  of  fignres 
rising  from  their  graves,  illustrative  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead.  On  each  side  are  other  sub- 
jects, illustrative  in  the  one  case  of  the  Fields  of 
Paradise,  with  the  Blessed  escorted  by  angels ; and 
in  the  other  of  the  Fate  of  the  Condemned.  At 
the  extreme  base  of  the  window  runs  the  follow- 
ing inscription: — “To  the  glory  of  God,  and  in 
memory  of  Sir  Anthony  Lechmere,  Bart.,  aud 
Mary  his  wife,  this  window  is  erected  by  their 
daughters,  Sarah  and  Eliza.  Christmas,  1860.” 
The  window  is  a rich  aud  creditable  piece  of  work : 
we  should  admire  it  still  more  if  the  same  scale 
had  been  preserved  in  all  the  figures,  excepting 
that  of  our  Lord,  perhaps.  Moreover,  some  white 
glass  would  have  aided  the  eftect. 

Church  of  Upper  Sapeg.  — A painted  east’win- 
dow  has  just  been  erected  in  this  church.  It  is  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  Newman,  being  a memorial.  The 
designer  was  Mr.  Preedy,  of  Loudon.  The  prin- 
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cipal  subject  rcpresentctl  is  the  Kesui-recUon : our 
Lord  rising  from  the  tomb  and  clothed  m wliite, 
occupies  the  centre;  below  are  two  of  the  l‘0“au 
soldiers.  In  the  north  light  are  Sb.  I etcr  and  ^t. 
John;  in  the  south,  the  three  Marjs.  In  the 
quatrefoil  at  the  top  of  the  window  is  the  fisj 
casting  out  Jonah.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  win- 
dow are  three  circular  medallions  : hi  the  centre 
one  is  St.  Michael  (to  whom  the  church  is  dedi- 
cated),  slaying  the  dragon : in  the  side  ones  are 
angels  holding  scrolls. 

Wellington  Farish  C/iHrc/i.— The  apse  of  the 
parish  church  of  All  Saints,  in  this  town,  has  bceu 
enriched  with  a memorial  staincd-glcsa  window, 
at  the  expense  of  James  Oliver,  esq  , of  Springhill. 
The  window  consists  of  three  lights,  the  two  outer 
ones  being  narrow  compared  with  the  centre  one, 
which  is  of  an  unusual  u idtb.  The  architecture  of 
the  church,  which  is  of  the  worst  period  of  the 
Georgian  era,  rendered  the  treatment  ot  this  win- 
dow a matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  Messrs. 
O’Connor,  of  Loudon,  were  the  artists.  The  panel 
of  the  centre  light  depicts  the  Crucifixion.  The 
Virgin,  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  and  St.  John  the 
Divine,  are  the  figures  composing  the  group  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cross  ; while  in  the  upper  part,  angels, 
in  acts  of  adoration,  fill  in  the  panel.  The  side 
lights  are  charged  with  the  figures  of  Saints 
James,  Thomas,  Peter,  and  Paul. 


NEW  SUBSTITUTE  FOB  MARBLE  IN 
WALL-LININGS  AND  ELSEWHERE. 

Reference  was  made  in  our  last  report  of  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Institute  to  Mr.  Bridcll’s  patent 
marble.  This  material  is  applied  not  only  to  the 
same  purposes  as  scagliola,  but  in  cbimneypieccs 
and  chiffoniers;  and  bears  heat,  cold, and  e.xposure, 
it  is  asserted,  without  injury.  For  wall-linings,  it  is 
about  half  the  price  of  scagliola.  It  maybe  applied 
as  large  or  small  panels  of  one  colour,  deco- 
rated with  styles  of  a darker  tint.  It  is  made  in 
slabs,  to  be  fixed  afterwards  on  the  walls,  so  that 
each  slab  has  a veining  and  character  of  its  own. 
It  is  made  chiefly  of  Keene’s  cement,  and  there  is 
no  plaster  used  in  it ; but  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  worked  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Ellison,  the 
patentee. 

The  panels  of  self-coloured  materials  for  walls 
is  a fresh  notion.  The  proprietor  asserts  that  this 
can  be  executed  successfully,  and  that  the  ultimate 
cost  would  be  even  less  than  that  of  graining.  We 
may  mention  that  the  dado  and  other  decorations 
of  the  dining-room  in  the  new  wing  of  the 
Tavistock  Hotel,  Covent-garden,  are  of  the  patent 
marble, and  are  now  being  fixed  on  the  walls,  under 
the  direction  of  the  architect. 


PRESERVATION  OF  STONE. 

Sir, — The  preservation  of  our  buildings  from 
premature  decay  is  a matter  universally  admitted 
to  be  of  the  greatest  iraport.ance,  and  our  highest 
authorities  concur  with  yourself  in  the  opinion 
that  time  should  be  the  most  highly  esteemed 
test.  This  test  is  now  to  a certain  extent  avail- 
able ; and  if,  anterior  to  the  next  discussion  at 
the  Institute  of  Architects,  those  gentlemen  who 
feel  au  interest  in  this  impoitant  question  would 
personally  inspect  the  buildings  already  operated 
upon,  they  would  be  the  better  prepared  to  receive 
assertions  or  explanations  respecting  them,  and 
be  enabled  to  form  a correct  conclusion  as  to 
how  far  any  of  them — if  any — fulfil  the  necessary 
conditions  of  success.  An  Engineer. 

Mr.  Page,  in  185",  operated  on  the  /th,  8th,  and  £)tli 
buttress,  plinths,  and  dies,  with  intervening  bays,  to  the 
same  extent  of  the  riverfront  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
(counting  from  the  south  end). 

Mr.  Daines,  in  1854,  operated  on  the  bay  facing  Old 
Palace-yard  and  adjoining  the  Victoria- tower  and  the 
battlements  of  the  quadrangle  of  the  Commons  inner 
court;  in  1956,  on  a portion  of  the  parapet  on  the  river 
front;  in  1857,  on  a portion  of  the  large  cornice  of  the 
Conservative  Club,  St.  James’s-streit. 

Mr.  Ransome,  in  1957,  operated  on  the  plinths  and  dies 
of  buttresses  on  either  side  of  the  Commons’  entrance  on 
river  terrace  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament;  in  1858,  on 
the  plinths  and  dies  on  either  side  of  Peers’  entrance  on 
river  terrace  of  Houses  of  Parliament;  in  is.'.p.  on 
Bloomsbury  Chapel;  in  i860,  on  the  Marquis  of  West- 
rainster’s  residence,  Grosvenor -street ; and  on  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Great  Gcorge-street,  West- 
minster. 

Mr.  Szerelmey,  in  1858,  operated  on  the  sooth  side  of 
the  Star  Chamber-court  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament ; and 
in  18-'9  on  the  Speaker’s-court,  ditto';  in  1860,  on  Salter’s 
Hall,  City;  on  the  statue  of  Victoria  I.  at  the  Royal  Ex- 
change ; and  on  part  of  Spurgeon’s  Taberacle,  in  the 
Borough. 


Sir, — In  the  excellent  and  practical  cxpo.sition  of  Mr. 
Tite,  M.P.,  in  the  discussion  at  the  Royal  Institute  ot 
British  Architects,  he  alluded  to  a defect  in  silicate  of 
lime,  da  a coating  to  stone  for  its  preservation,  viz.,  the 
pulverulent  character  of  the  precipitate  formed  by  the 
mutual  decomposition  of  the  silicate  by  chloride  of  cal- 
cium,  and  you  may,  perhaps,  deem  the  result  of  practical 


experience  in  the  matter  worthy  a place  in  your  columns. 

If  the  precipita*e  formed  by  the  above  combination  he 
washed  until  the  whole  of  the  uncombined  silicate  is 
separated,  an  impalpable  powder  remains,  so  6nc  as  to 
need  neither  the  innllcr  nor  the  palette  knife  to  crush  it. 
This  powder  has  been  tried  for  water-colour  painting  in 
the  usual  mediums— so  beautifully  fine  is  it,  though 
without  sncces.s,  owing  to  its  semi-transparency  while 
wet  deceiving  the  eye  of  the  artist.  Its  extreme  attenu- 
ation is,  however,  worth  notice,  and  is  plncert  beyond  a 
doubt  hy  the  facts  mcniioned.  !'•  WnimiT. 


WORK  FOR  LADIES. 

Sir, — In  a recent  number  of  your  journal  a 
correspoiulent,  “ R-  I’-i”  nsks  for  some  practical 
objects  to  be  set  before  ladies  who  are  desirous  of 
useful  employment.  May  I be  allowed  to  men- 
tion that  one  opening  recently  made  for  occupying 
tlie  leisure  hours  of  those  who  desire  something 
better  and  more  satisfying  than  “ morning  visits,” 
is  that  of  visiting  workiiouscs. 

The  “ Workhouse  Visiting  Society  ” has  gained 
admission  into  many  unions,  both  in  London  and 
the  ct untry;  and  more  visitors  are  still  desired  in 
some  of  them,  both  on  Sundays  and  week-days. 
The  occupation  suits  some  ladies  better  than  that 
of  visiting  the  poor  in  their  own  homes,  especially 
in  London;  and  those  who  have  once  entered  upon 
it  become  much  interested  in  their  labours. 

I may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  add,  that  the  office 
of  the  Society  is  at  No.  3,  Waterloo-pl«ce,  S.W., 
and  that  I shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  any  com- 
munications upon  the  subject  addressed  to  me, 
either  there,  or  at  No.  13,  Bedford-place,  "Vv  .C. 

L. 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  DAMP  IN  STONE 
FLfiORS. 

However  ornamental  or  useful  stone  may  be 
when  used  for  staircases,  or  as  a flooring  for  lower 
rooms,  there  is  nevertheless  but  little  doubt  that 
its  employment  has  destroyed  many  lives,  and  in 
other  cases  induced  a lielyless  state  of  bodily 
disease.  This  may  arise  from  various  causes;  to 
adults,  from  kneeling  upon  it  to  clean  it,  or  by 
sitting  with  the  feet  upon  it,  as  is  often  the  case 
in  kitchens  when  paved  with  it.  Even  if  a 
piece  of  carpet  or  mat  be  placed  on  it  for  pro- 
tection, the  danger  is  not  overcome,  for  the  cold 
will  strike  through  these.  It  is  suggested  that 
one  or  more  coats  of  oil  brushed  over  it  would,  by 
preventing  the  absorption  of  moisture  or  water, 
remove  the  danger.  Aramal  oils  would,  perhaps, 
be  the  best  to  use,  though  vegetable  oils  have  the 
advantage  of  being  thinner  and  cleaner  to  use : 
besides,  perhaps,  they  would  be  more  readily 
ab-sorbed.  As  far  as  practicable,  the  stone  should 
be  rendered  as  drj'  as  possible  by  removal  of  earth 
from  below,  proximity  to  a fire,  or  selecting  a 
time  after  the  continuance  for  some  days  of  wai  m 
or  dry  weather,  before  washing  or  brushing  the 
oil  into  it.  Probably  no  other  of  llie  chief  mate- 
rials used  in  building  imbibe  moisture  so  readily, 
or  part  with  it  so  slowly,  as  stone;  and  it  is 
believed  that,  hy  adopting  the  process  suggested, 
not  only  might  much  ill-health  be  prevented,  but 
a saving  perhaps  eftcctcd  with  respect  to  repairs. 

M. 


LIVERPOOL  CEMETERY  COMPETITION. 

Sir,— U is  now  upwards  of  two  months  since  I sent  in 
plans  for  the  Liverpi  ol  Ccroeter)- ; and,  as  I have  not  re- 
ceived any  intormation,  I have  discussed  in  my  own  mind 
the  propriety  of  applying:  tothesccretaryof  the  Board;  but 
it  occurs  to  me  that  an  inquiry  through  the  Builder 
would  answer  the  purpose  much  better,  as  it  might  induce 
something  from  the  Board,  and  be  at  the  same  time 
an  acceptable  medium  to  other  competitors.  I have  seen 
your  review  of  a number  of  the  plans  exhibited,  given  in 
the  iJwiVt/er  of  some  weeks  past;  but  I have  sought  in 
vain  fur  any  other  allusion  to  the  plans.  I hope  shortly 
to  be  enlightened  as  to  the  result.  While  on  this  subject, 
allow  me  to  remark  on  the  very  unsatisfactory  turn  which 
competitions  seem  to  betaking.  There  appear  to  be  less 
of  the  excitement,  and  a great  deal  more  of  the  unfairness 
which  occasionally  characterize  horse-racing. 

It  is  lamentable  to  see  talent  thus  riding  itself  to  death. 
With  some,  competitions  may  be  arecreallon,  orafilling 
up  of  time  for  themselves  and  their  pupils,  and  also  serve 
a good  purpose  in  the  practical  knoM’ledge,  which  the 
requisite  study  of  each  particular  subject  must  neces- 
sarily impart:  with  others  it  is  the  prospective  source  of 
a livelihood;  but  none  can  rest  content  with  the  worse 
than  lottery  system  which  prevails  with  regard  to  the 
adjudication  of  merit.  There  must  be  many  who  plod  the 
pencil  with  weary  hands  and  cheerless  hearts;  and  to 
them,  small  inadequale  premiums,  long  delays,  and  unjust 
decisions,  must  be  a subject  of  many  regrets. 

The  advertisements  fer  plans  which  are  constantly  to 
be  found  in  the  Builder  are  (with  few  exceptions)  an 
index  of  the  low  appreciation  of  the  outside  world  for  art ; 
and  the  greedy  manner  in  which  the  bait  is  swallowed  by 
a score  or  more  architects  shows  something  wrong  in  the 
profession,  and  makes  one  almost  fear  that  the  olfer  of  a 
tin  medal  would  induce  a certain  amount  of  competition. 
25l.  would  seem  to  be  the  liberal  outpourings  of  some 
corporate  and  other  bodies  to  tempt  talent  to  e.xpend 
itself  in  their  behalf;  and  then  they  must  needs  insert  a 
clause,  that  this  paltry  premium  is  to  be  merged  in  the 
commission  if  the  successful  competitor  is  employed  to 
carry  out  the  work.  ^Ulow  me  to  conclude  this  subject 
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for  the  present  by  a request  that  in  future  those  who 
make  the  BiiUdn'  the  medium  of  advertising  for  plans  will 
make  use  of  it  to  inform  competitors  (as  briefly  as  they 
think  well)  as  to  the  conclusion  arrived  at.  I really  think 
some  such  information,  and  a polite  acknowledgment, 
should  accompany  returned  plans.  It  does  appear 
very  ungracious,  after  putting  architects  to  great  labour 
and  exi)enso,  to  keep  them  ignorant  of  what  reception 
their  plans  have  met  with.  A Compbtitor. 


CAMBERWELL  BANK  COMPETITION. 

Sir,— Can  one  of  your  correspondents  give  me  any 
information  about  the  Cuinberweil  Bank  competition  ? 
The  committee  advertised  for  designs  at  the  beginning  of 
December,  and  promised  to  return  the  unsuccessful  com- 
petitors’ drawings  after  the  I7th  of  December.  They 
have  not  done  so ; nor  have  they  selected  any  design,  a s 
far  as  I am  able  to  judge.  ViiitiTAS. 


THE  COINAGE  RETOUCHED. 

In  yo\ir  article  on  the  “ Coinage,  New  and 
Old”  (p.  27,  J.nnuavy  12),  yon  draw  attention  to 
the  beauty,  both  in  design  and  execution,  of  the 
coins  of  Charles  ll.’s  reign;  and  it  may  be  inte- 
resting, as  also  an  Incentive  to  emulation,  to  re- 
mind your  readers  that  the  excellence  was  attained 
hy  a French  artist,  and  not  by  oiir  own  country- 
men. Lord  Macaulay,  in  bis  interesting  chapter 
on  the  state  of  England  in  1685,  draws  attention 
to  the  fact  that  “ even  the  designs  for  the  coins 
were  made  by  French  artists.”  It  is  also  singular 
that  the  coins  that  were  made  by  tbey?jwi  coining 
mill  or  press  should  be  so  remarkable  for  their 
excellence,  as  it  was  about  this  period,  namely, 
1624,  that  Briot,  a French  artist,  bad  his  coiniiig- 
! press  first  erected  at  the  Royal  Mint  in  England, 

' the  proposed  introduction  of  which  in  France  had 
been  the  cause  of  his  expatriation.  It  is  some 
consolation  to  know  that,  for  once,  our  Govern- 
ment was  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  a new 
mechanical  invention.  A.  T.  C.  E. 


VARIORUM. 

Anoiiier  of  Mr.  William  Longman’s  excellent 
“ Lectures  on  the  History  of  England,”  givfn  to 
tlie  Cliorleywot'd  Association  of  Working  People, 
in  whom  he  takes  an  interest,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. This  is  the  third  of  a scries,  and  it  com- 
prises the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  (A.D.  1216  to  A.D. 
1272).  The  lecture  is  given  in  the  same  clear  and 
appropriate  style  as  the  previous  ones,  and  is  illus- 
trated by  fao  similes  of  some  curious  ancient 
engravings,  and  by  other  sketches,  together  with 
^ a coloured  map  of  the  ancient  English  possessions 

in  France. “ The  Economy  of  Cookery,  for  the 

.Middle  Class,  the  Tradesman,  and  the  Artisan; 

I containing  the  most  easy,  practical,  and  economical 
prejjarations  ever  yet  introduced,  to  complete  the 
I domestic  education  of  the  English  housewife  and 
the  cook.  By  Volant  & Warren,  many  years 
assistants  to  the  late  Ale.xis  Soyer,  and  compilers 
of  his  Memoirs”  (Diprose  & Bateman,  Portugal- 
strect,  Lincoln’s-inn-fields),  is,  we  dare  say,  a very 
good  little  book  of  the  kind;  but  Ave  much  fear 
the  title  is  a misleader  : at  least  the  artisan,  and 
even  the  tradesman,  would,  we  fear,  be  much  more 
likely  to  be  led  into  extravagant  habits  through 
its  many  tempting  dishes,  than  into  habits  of 
economy  and  moderation  in  their  style  of  cookery 
by  its  means.  It  would  seem  to  be  au  incom- 
patible task  to  endeavour  to  bind  up  the  artisan 
in  a cookery-book  along  with  those  who  have,  in 
general,  better  means  than  be  has  to  give  heed  to 
the  great,  and  often,  for  him,  the  far  too  costly, 
variety  of  recipes  of  which  such  books  (and  this 
one  not  excepted)  are  mainly  made  up.  What 
artisan  is  be  who  is  likely,  for  example,  in  boiling 
a fowl,  to  have  really  sufficient  means,  fairly  con- 
sistent with  “economy,” — on  which  Messrs.  Volant 
& Warren  so  emphatically  dwell, — to  enable  his 
wife  to  “soak  it  in  milk  one  hour?”  Why,  in 
London,  it  would  cost  many  a poor  fellow  at  least 
one-half  of  his  day’s  wages,  as  an  artisan,  to  effect 
this  one  process  of  “ economy.” 


^isalknia. 

Fire  from  water. — Last  week  some  lime  in  a 
bag  was  left  on  the  floor  of  a shop  in  Brook-street, 
Manchester.  The  frost  had  burst  some  of  the 
water-pipes  on  the  premises;  but  the  thaw  bad 
not  reached  them,  so  as  to  show  their  defects. 
This  happened,  however,  during  the  night;  and  a 
portion  of  the  escaped  water  got  into  the  hag  of 
lime,  which  rested  against  a partition.  The  nsult 
was,  that  about  half-past  one  o’clock  the  shop  was 
discovered  by  a policeman  to  be  on  fire;  and, 
although  the  officers  woriced  energetically,  the 
flames  were  not  extinguished  until  damage  to  the 
amount  of  20Z.  had  been  done. 
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TniiowiNG-  A Chimney  Over. — A few  rliys 
ago  a cbitnney,  belonging  to  tlie  Midland  Com- 
pany’s coke  ovens  at  Gloucester,  was  thrown  down 
purposely.  The  operation  was  performed  in  about 
twenty-five  rainntfs;  and  the  chimney,  the  weight 
of  which,  it  is  calculated,  was  nearly  300  tons,  fell 
in  one  mass,  not  u single  brick  being  displ.iced, 
and  within  a foot  of  the  intended  place. 

The  Ttjrrish  Bath. — Mr.  Urqubart  has  re- 
cently delivered  a lecture  on  the  Turkish  IJ.ith,  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  object  in  view  was  to 
correct  niisappi-eheusion  and  prevent  perversions 
in  reference  to  the  introduction  of  this  hath 
amongst  us.  Some  people  are  running  mad  on 
the  subject  and  may  find  out  their  mistake  too 
late. 

Grimsby  Town-hall  CoMrETiTiON. — With  re- 
ference to  a correspondent’s  remark  last  week  on 
the  date  at  which  the  design  sent  by  Messrs. 
Bellamy,  Ilai'dy,  &.  Giles,  arrived,  these  geutlemeu 
state,  that  it  was  simply  the  “tower  perspective 
which,  being  packed  separately,  was  lost  by  the 
railway  people,  and  did  not  turn  up  until  the  10th 
ult.  Even  it  was  delivered  lefore  the  town 
surveyor  unpacked  the  designs,”  Their  other  draw- 
ings were  delivered  within  the  time  fixed. 

St.  I’afl’s  Cathei-ral. — The  performance  of 
Handel’s  “ Messiah,”  which  took  place  in  this 
cathedral  on  the  25th  ult.,  under  the  dome,  in  aid 
of  the  cathedral  fund,  and  especially  for  the  pur- 
chase and  erection  of  the  new  organ,  was  very 
successful  in  a musical  point  of  view,  and  will, 
we  hope,  add  considerably  to  the  funds.  Madame 
Ijemtnens  Sherrington  and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  were 
the  principal  vocalists.  Some  of  the  choruses 
were  magnificently  given.  The  arrangements, 
which  were  chiefly  made  by  Mr.  Penrose,  the 
architect  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  proved  to  be 
very  efficient.  We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity 
to  speak  of  the  alterations  that  have  been  made 
in  the  cathedral  and  the  works  that  are  going  on. 

Mbs.  Hall's  Magazine. — Some  of  our  readers 
will  have  hoard  that  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  the  esteemed 
authoress  of  “Marian,”  “Midsummer  Eve,” 
“ Tales  of  Irish  Life,”  and  scores  of  other  charming 
books,  has  nnclertaken  to  conduct  a Monthly  Maga- 
zine, of  the  size  of  The  Cornliill,  addressed  more 
particularly  to  her  own  sexj  and  that  the  first 
number  will  be  published  for  the  beginning  of 
March.  As  to  its  title, — The  Soxisehold  Magazine 
was  first  talked  of,  but  has  lost  favour.  The  St. 
James’s  Magazine  is  now  suggested,  and  is  not  a 
bad  name.  A right  E lyal  lady  rules  at  St.  James’s  : 
ladies  aspire  to  be  seen  there,  and  the  name 
would  not  repel  male  buyers,  who  must  of  course 
be  also  looked  for.  Let  the  name  he  what  it 
may,  all  who  know  what  Mrs.  Hall  has  done  will 
know  that  a better  conductor  for  such  a work, — 
a work  just  now  much  wanted, — could  not  he 
found.  Essentially  feminine  ; not  claiming  to  be 
amongst  the  “strong  minded;'’  but  yet  having 
clear  convictions  of  woman’s  rights,  duties,  and 
power,  with  ripened  judgment  and  cultivated 
taste;  Mrs.  Hall,  we  may  rest  assured,  will  pro- 
duce a miscellany  that  will  be  warmly  welcomed 
into  every  home  in  the  kingdom. 

The  late  Mr.  William  Wilson,  C.E. — On 
the  24th  ult.,  the  remains  of  Mr.  Wm.  Wilson, 
late  of  Haggerstone,  and  formerly  of  Stratford, 
Essex,  were  deposited  in  the  city  cemetery  at 
Ilford.  His  career  alFovds  another  example  of 
what  self-culture,  coupled  with  perseverance  and 
industry,  may  accomplish.  Deceased  was  born  in 
the  year  1768 ; and,  his  scholastic  education  being 
of  a very  limited  kind,  he  set  about  to  remove 
this  dillunilty  by  means  of  sclf-cnlture;  and,  ere  be 
had  scarcely  reached  the  age  of  manhood,  he  was 
familiar  with  many  branches  of  science  and  the 
arts,  and  which  it  would  appear  in  after  years  he 
was  destined  to  become  more  thoroughly  and 
practically  versed  in.  He  became  a member  of 
the  London  Mathematical  Society  (established  in 
1719),  and  was  elected  president,  discharging  the 
duties  of  that  office  for  more  than  forty  years. 
The  public  were  admitted  to  these  lectures  by 
tickets,  and  in  one  season  he  delivered  a series 
extending  over  twenty-si.\  consecutive  weeks. 
For  a long  series  of  years  he  was  analytical 
chemist  at  Guy’s  Hospital;  and,  during  bis  en- 
gineering pursuits,  he  was  the  projector  of  the 
canal  tunnel  at  Islington,  the  East  London  Water 
Works  at  Old  Ford,  and  several  other  important 
undertakings.  For  twenty  years  he  w’as  chief 
engineer  of  the  Gas  Works  at  Haggerstone ; and 
it  may  be  mentioned,  to  the  credit  of  the  directors 
of  that  company,  that,  on  his  retirement  from  the 
active  pursuits  of  life,  they  settled  on  him  a hand- 
some annuity,  which  he  enjoyed  up  to  the  period 
of  his  demise,  which  took  place  on  the  17th  of 
January,  at  his  residence  at  Haggerstone,  having 
attained  the  advanced  age  of  93  years. 


A Xew  Trade  por  Coventry. — Wc  are  in- 
formed u correspondence  has  been  carried  on 
between  the  Vicar  of  St.  Michael's,  Coventry,  and 
a leading  proprietor  of  extensive  iron  works,  the 
result  of  which  is  the  immediate  formation  of  a 
company,  to  be  called  “The  Art  Manufactures’ 
Company.” 

Sanitary  State  of  Devonport. — The  condi- 
tion of  some  parts  of  Devonport  was  brought 
before  the  local  commissioners,  at  a recent  meet- 
ing, by  Mr.  Swain,  junior,  who  complained  of  the 
neglect  of  fanitary  measures,  and  reminded  the 
commissioners  that  summer  might  produce  fearful 
consequences  unless  something  were  now  done. 
Even  as  it  w’as,  he  said,  pestilence  had  been  raging 
to  rather  an  alarming  extent  in  Devonport  for 
sometime:  they  liad  had  small-pox  in  the  town 
for  more  than  eighteen  months,  and  it  seemed  to 
be  increasing  rather  th.au  diminishing.  Fevers 
were  also  prevalent.  And  no  wonder,  if  the  fol- 
lowing be  an  indication  of  the  state  of  matters  in 
the  poorer  districts  of  this  town.  In  directing 
attention  tn  the  imperfect  sanitai'y  state  of  the 
houses  in  Webster’s  Ope,  Cornwall-street,  Mr. 
Swain  stated  that  several  houses  there  had  but 
one  convenience,  though  each  contained  about  fifty 
inhabitants.  There  was  a l.irgc  gutter  in  the 
passage  of  one  of  the  liouses  in  which  the  people 
emptied  their  nuisance,  and  by  this  means  it  was 
conveyed  to  the  cesspool  alluded  to. 

l-ECTUEE  ON  THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  WATER,  AT 
Warrington. — Dr.  F.  Crace  Calvert  has  given 
a lecture  on  this  subject  to  the  Mechanics’  In- 
stitution, Warrington,  in  the  Music-hall  there,  to 
a very  fair  attendance.  In  course  of  the  lecture 
Dr.  Calvert  reviewed  the  question  of  the  mutual 
action  of  lead  and  water,  which  has  recently  been  | 
re-exciting  the  public  attentiou.  Jlaiiy  people, 
he  said,  had  acquired  the  very  bad  habit  of  < 
using  rain-water  as  a beverage.  He  said  it  was  a ' 
bad  liabit,  because  that  kind  of  water,  especially  ; 
in  large  manufacturing  districts,  got  thoroughly  , 
polluted  with  sulphurous  acids,  and  these  acids 
acted  most  violently  on  leaden  cisterns,  making  | 
the  water  unfit  for  drinking  purposes;  and  the  I 
worst  of  lead  poisoning  was  that  it  undermined  a \ 
person’s  health  before  he  became  re.ally  aware  i 
what  was  the  matter  with  him.  The  numbers  of  i 
cases  that  he  had  known  of  this  was  positively  i 
frightful ; and  great  care  should  bo  taken  never  j 
to  drink  soft  water,  rain  water,  or,  in  fact,  any ! 
kind  of  watvr  preserved  or  collected  in  leaden  ' 
tanks.  To  discover  whether  water  contained  load  • 
in  a state  of  solution,  there  were  several  most 
valuable  tests.  [The  lecturer  here  showed  the  ' 
effects  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  on  a solution  of  lead.]  Zinc,  he  said, 
was  almost,  perhaps  quite,  as  dangerous  as  lead ; 
and  its  presence  in  water  could  be  discovered  by 
liquor  ammonia.  Water  also  contained  copper, 
though  very  rarely. 

Breakage  of  Watf.r-pipes  xnRorGii  Frost. 
This  is  a subject  we  have  again  and  again,  not 
only  recently,  but  year  after  yeaj',  pointed  atten- 
tion to;  but  our  present  object  is  merely  to 
correct  an  error  into  which  a correspondent  of 
the  Times,  calling  himself  “a  Civil  Engineer,”  has 
fallen,  in  blaming  arcbitects,  in  a wholesale  way,  | 
for  what  architects  have  hut  seldom  anythiug  to 
do  with,  as  “a  Civil  Engineer”  must  well  know:  wc  ' 
allude  to  the  placing  of  service  pipes  to  houses.  ! 
Even  the  houses  themselves  are  but  too  often ' 
built  without  consultii'g  any  architect,  far  less  ' 
arrangements  made  ns  to  water-pipes;  and,  consi-  j 
dering  that  water  supply  is  an  eng'neering  affair,  j 
as  “a  Civil  Engineer”  naively  admits,  it  would 
he  a little  less  incorrect  had  he  blamed  the  civil 
engineers  than  the  architects  in  the  stupid  way 
he  has  done.  " Knowing,”  as  l.e,  doubtless 
quite  truthfully,  observes,  “ that  winter  will  come 
once  a year;  knowiug  that  with  winter  comes 
frost;  knowing  that  frost  causes  ice;  knowing 
that  w'ater  expands  when  converted  into  ice; 
knowing  that  lead  and  iron  pipes  are  not  elastic; 
knowing  that  one  or  other  must  give  way,  and 
that  it  will  be  the  pipe ; the  simple  means  adopted 
is  to  place  the  service  pipes  so  that  the  water  in 
them  is  not  exposed  to  the  cold,  and  therefore 
cannot  freeze.”  And  this  immense  amount  of 
knowledge  leads  "a  Civil  Engineer,”  correctly 
and  logically,  to  a further  conclusion,  which  he 
might  have  obtained  from  a very  recent  number 
of  the  'Builder,  stripped  of  all  the  learning  through 
which  alone  he  could  at  last  arrive  at  it, — namely, 
that  this  annual  disaster  may,  in  our  mild  climate, 
be  easily  prevented,  by  laying  the  service-pipes 
from  the  main  at  a sufficient  depth  under  the 
surface,  and  further  protecting  them  along  the 
walls.  A tin  or  wooden  casing,  stuff'ed  with  saw- 
dust, he  suggests  as  a good  way  of  protecting  the 
service-pipe  where  other  protection  is  deficient. 


Ships  in  Armour. — It  has  been  decided  to 
increase  the  number  of  our  iron-cased  ships  of  war 
without  more  delay,  according  to  the  Globe;  and 
letters,  therefore,  have  been  issued  to  private 
firms,  inviting  tenders  for  the  construction  of  two 
immense  vessels  of  the  “'ram”  class.  Each  ship 
will  be  280  feet  long,  and  will  carry  about  4,000 
tons.  The  vessels  arc  to  he  very  similar  in  con- 
struction to  the  Resistance  and  Defence,  now’ 
nearly  complete.  They'  arc  to  be  plated  with  iron 
slabs  fore  and  aft.  The  angular  principle  will 
not  bo  adopted  in  this  instance,  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  done  and  said  upon 
the  subject. 

Value  of  Barometrical  Indications. — 
Admiral  Gator  I’econtly  reported  to  the  National 
Life-boat  Institution  that,  at  Cullercoats,  near 
Shields,  in  the  beginning  of  October  last,  the 
fishermen  had  expressed  to  him  their  gratitude 
for  the  barometer  which  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, president  of  the  Institution,  had  pre- 
sented to  them.  A fearful  gale  from  the  west- 
ward had  about  that  time  somewhat  suddenlv 
sprung  up.  The  fishermen  were  preparing  to  go 
to  sea.  Some  of  them  observed  the  fall  of  the 
barometer,  while  others  disputed  its  utility  and 
value,  and  even  treated  it  with  derision.  The 
majority  of  the  fishermeo,  however,  decided  that 
they  would  not  go  to  sea  while  the  barometer  was 
falling,  although  it  was  quite  fine  at  the  time.  A 
few  hours  afterwards  a terrific  gale  of  wind  from 
off  the  land  c.ame  on,  when  they  expressed  their 
firm  couvict'iou  that  every  one  of  them  w’ould  pro- 
bably have  perished  h.ad  they  gone  to  sea,  as  most 
assuredly  they  would  have  gone,  in  the  absence  of 
the  barometer. 

Curious  Discovery  as  to  Spirals. — It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  certain  plants  tend  to  spiral 
action,  some  to  the  right  others  to  the  left.  'VVe 
are  of  opinion  that  anew  light  will  be  shed  upon 
these  tendencies  by  a discovery’  announced  by  the 
foreign  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  at  their 
meeting  last  week.  The  discovery  referred  to 
has  been  made  by  Professor  Wiedemann  in  a series 
of  interesting  cxporiuieuts  on  the  magnetisation  of 
iron  and  steel.  The  professor  has  discovered  that, 
if  an  iron  wire  he  twisted  during,  or  even  after, 
the  passage  ofa  voltaic  current  through  it,  the  wire 
becomes  magnetic.  When  the  wire  is  twisted  in 
the  manner  of  a right-handed  screw,  the  point  at 
which  the  current  enters  becomes  a south  pole : 
in  the  opposite  c.ase  it  becomes  a north  pole.  If, 
during  the  passage  of  the  current,  the  wire  be 
twisted  in  opposite  directions,  the  polarity  changes 
with  the  direction  of  the  twist : if  it  be  twisted  in 
opposite  directions  after  the  interruption  of  the 
current,  the  magnetism  produced  by  the  first  twist- 
ing rapidly  diminishes. 

A School  of  Art  for  Herifobd. — A crowded 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Townhall,  Hertford,  on 
. the  18th  ult.,  under  the  presidency  of  the  mayor 
(Mr.  J.  Gripper),  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
establishing  a school  of  art  for  Hertford  and  its 
neighbourhood,  in  connection  with  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education.  The  Right  Hon.  W. 
Cowper,  in  moving  the  establishment  of  a school 
of  art  at  Hertford,  said, — Wc  have  heard  of  many 
instances  in  which  artisans,  from  their  knowledge 
of  drawing,  have  very  greatly  improved  their 
positions;  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  persons  who 
are  employed  in  building  in  any  of  its  phases — 
whether  as  architects,  surveyors,  bricklayers,  or 
carpenters — must  he  greatly  benefited  by  having 
the  power  of  drawing  clearly  and  systematically 
the  objects  with  which  they  arc  conversant,  and 
the  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  drawings  of  others.  How  very  few  there 
are  who  take  very  much  pleasure  in  artistical 
buildings!  But  we  have  in  this  town  a proof  of 
good  taste  in  the  shop  which  Mr.  Raymond  has 
produced  in  Railway-street ; and  every  one  will 
admit  that  such  a building  differs  widely  from  the 
ordinary  brick  wall  with  square  holes  for  the 
windows  and  doors.  One  great  object  for  which 
schools  of  art  have  been  fostered  is  the  desire  to 
raise  the  taste  of  the  community  at  large ; and  we 
have  of  late  years  seen  a vast  improvement  in  the 
ordinary  decoration  of  houses.  Tbe  papers  upon 
our  walls,  all  our  articles  of  furniture,  have  been 
greatly  improved ; and  all  this  is,  I believe,  very 
much  attributable  to  these  schools.  They  have 
told  upon  the  manufactures  of  Manchester,  upon 
the  hardware  of  Sheffield,  and  upon  the  potteries 
of  Staffordshire.  I believe  that  the  remarkable 
way  in  which  our  English  china  has  got  ahead  of 
the  French  and  German  chiuais  very  much  owing 
to  the  fostering  aid  of  the  School  of  Art  at  Stoke- 
upon-Treut.  The  resolution  was  adopted,  and,  on 
the  motion  of  Sir  M.  Furquhar,  M.P.,  a subscrip- 
tion was  entered  into  to  defray  the  preliminary 
expenses. 


[Feb.  2,  1861. 


Impeoyidence  op  the  BriLEnfO  Tbades 
Workmen. — In  a leading  article  on  the  recent 
distress  from  want  of  work  during  the  frost,  the 
Morning  Post  especially  instances  tiie  bricklayers, 
masons,  and  others  connected  with  the  building 
trades,  and  asks, — “ How  comes  it  that  the  brick- 
layers, who  withstood  so  well  the  pressure  of  the 
strike  of  *59,  begin  to  starve  outright  if  winter 
bring  a few  short  weeks  of  seasonable  ? The 
very  possibility  of  existence  | week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  when  work  is  tabooed,  placed 
under  the  ban  of  a strike  committee,  proves  that 
artisans  arc  not  in  all  cases  improvident.  If  an 
artisan  once  concede  the  postulate  that  the  future, 
being  from  its  very  nature  uncertain,  needs  pro- 
viding for;  that  existence,  like  the  fly-wheel  of  a 
steam-engine,  has  its  ‘dead  points,’  only  to  be 
turned  by  force  reserved;  if  it  be  deemed  a good 
and  wise  and  proper  thing  to  lay  aside  a certain 
small  fraction  of  present  earnings  to  meet  so  im- 
probable a contingency  as  might  justify  a trade- 
strike;  would  it  not  be  a better,  wiser,  and  in 
every  respect  more  proper  thing  tn  set  aside  a 
fund  specially  destined  to  relieve  the  pressure, 
not  improbable  and  very  seasonable,  of  wintry  frost 
and  snow  ?” 


TENDERS 

For  additions  and  alterations  to  Baptist  Chapel, 
Charles-street,  Leicester.  Mr.  H.  J.  Pauli,  architect, 
Burnley.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

With  concrete  in 
Foundations. 

Ruskin&Son ^869  0 ....jCSpO  0 

tVykes 7«9  10  ....  741  10 

Groves 689  0 ....  704  0 

Osl)orne,  Brothers  ..  685  0 ....  724  0 

Coliins 645  0 67712 

Cox  645  10  .... 

Russell 621  15  ....  652  15 

Porter 6I8  0 ....  643  0 

Duxhury 597  10  ....  622  0 

Ashley 580  0 ....  610  0 

Hutchinson  575  5 ....  605  5 


For  four  new  houses  in  the  Lea-Pale-road,  Guildford. 
Mr.  Henry  Peak,  architect,  Guildford.  Quantities  sup- 
plied:— 

Cuntrnct,  2^0.  ]. — E.rcai'alor,  Bricldayer,  and ’Plasterer. 

Pollard  ^704  5 6 

Loe 669  0 0 

Goff 649  0 0 

Garnett 627  0 6 

Mason  (accepted)  684  0 0 

Contract,  No.  2. — Carpenter,  Joiner,  .‘plater,  and  MitS07i, 

Moon .*645  0 0 

Pollard  631  1 10 

Loc 626  0 0 

Garnett 616  0 0 

C.  Smith 595  10  0 

Patrick  580  10  0 

Nye 579  6 0 

Stnidwick 562  0 0 

West  (accepted) 497  0 0 

Contract,  No.  3. — Plumber,  Glazier,  Painter,  Grainer, 
Smith,  and  Bellhungcr. 

Randall ^ISS  0 0 

Pollard  147  1 0 

Loe 126  0 0 

Sturt  125  19  0 

Batty 123  18  (I 

Nye 122  8 0 

Edmcad 119  19  9 

Cooke 118  3 0 

Gyatt 1)6  10  U 

Miller  (accepted) 114  7 3 

Total jei,\95  7 3 

For  the  heating'  apparatus,  of  the  conservatory  in  the 
new  garden  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Keii- 
sington-gore,  W. : — 

Bacon j^i,839  17  0 

Dennis* i,745  0 0 

Taylor  & Sons l,55i  14  2 

Potter 1.497  14  (i 

Ormson 1,490  0 0 

May 1,480  0 0 

Jeaks 1,357  IS  0 

Smith 1,350  0 0 

Barwell  & Co 1,321  0 0 

Cottam  & Co 1,307  0 0 

Taylor  & Sons 1,300  0 0 

Shanks  and  Son 3,250  0 0 

Hood  1,216  0 0 

Weeks  & Co 975  0 0 

* Including  gratings,  which  are  not  iii  the  other 
tenders. 

For  Glamorganshire  Lunatic  Asylum.  Mr.  Richard 
Bell,  architect,  London.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Austen : — 


Stone 

Externally. 

Brick 

E.xternally. 

James  & Price,  Cardiff 

,,  Church  

^28,500  0 
1,885  0 

.^29i215  0 

G.  Myers  & Sons,  London  .... 
,,  Church  

27,901  0 
1.410  0 

27,000  0 

Hardwick  .'t  Sons,  Binniiigham 
■,  Church  

25.701)  0 
1,480  0 

25,920  0 

Wm.  Baker,  Bristol  

,,  Church  

25,505  0 
1,6;14  0 

27,132  0 

I\ebb  Ik  Sons,  Cardiff  

,,  Church  

Barnsley  & Sons,  Birmingham* 
.,  Church'* 

22,5.50  It) 
1,3,35  0 

22,733  10 

21,288  0 
1,401)  0 

22,193  0 

The  Coventry  School  of  Art.— Lord  Leigh 
has  offered,  through  the  local  School  of  Art,  two 
medals,— a gold  one  for  the  best  fancy  nbbon,  m 
style,  make,  and  harmony  of  colour;  and  a silver 
one  for  the  best  six  designs  for  ribbons ;_  and  Lady 
Leigh,  according  to  the  local  Merald,  is  about  to 
give  a prize  for  the  best  plain  ribbon,  having 
special  reference  to  cheapness  as  well  as  quality. 

PETEOIEHM,  or  Mli^EBAL  OlL,  IN  OHIO. 
This  oseful  material  has  been  discovered,  accord- 
ing to  the  American  Gaslight  Journal,  in  another 
of  the  (dis)  United  States.  Two  hundred  rock- 
oil  wells,  as  they  are  called,  have  been  sunk  in 
Warren  County,  Ohio,  of  which  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  are  said  to  pay  weU.  Thirteen  steam-pumps 
are  in  operation,  and  more  are  being  set  up.  The 
average  yield  is  3,000  gallons  per  day,  and  more 
wells  are  being  sunk. 

Stockbeidoe  Co-opeeative  Society.— The 
members  of  this  new  co-operative  society  held 
their  first  quarterly  meeting  a few  days  ago.  The 
accounts  showed  a clear  profit  on  the  quarter’s 
business  of  63Z.,  which  enabled  the  committee  to 
return  to  their  members  Is.  in  the  1?.  on  the 
amount  of  their  purchases  from  the  society’s 
stores,  and  add  Is.  6d.  to  each  1?.  share,  making 
a total  profit  of  12s.  6d.  on  the  quarter,  being  at 
the  rate  of  50  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  society 
commenced  in  a grocery  establishment  only,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  .Tas.  Iloult,  but  have 
since  added  drapery  and  butchering.  The  mem- 
bers expressed  satisfaction  at  tbe  result  of  the 
first  quarter’s  operations,  and  thanks  were  awarded 
to  the  chairman  and  committee  for  their  services. 
New  shares,  to  the  number  of  140,  were  taken  ; 
and  the  increase  of  custom  having  been  so  rapid 
that  the  stores  of  the  society  were  inadequate,  it 
was  agreed  to  look  out  for  a site  for  the  erection 
of  new  stores. 

Deaths  in  a Well. — Two  well-sinkers  have 
met  their  deaths  in  a well  they  were  sinking  on  a 
branch  line  from  the  West  Midland  Railway  into 
Stourbridge.  The  well  was  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  a statiomary  engine.  One  of  the  men  had 
descended  to  drive  in  some  stays  to  support  the 
trunk  of  the  pump.  He  bad  not  been  long  there, 
before  he  gave  a signal  to  the  men  above  to  pull 
him  up,  as  there  was  foul  air.  He  was  raised 
some  nine  or  ten  yards,  when  he  fell  from  the 
frame  on  which  he  was  to  the  bottom.  The  other 
man  descended  to  his  aid,  hut  had  not  been  down 
a minute  or  two  before  he  also,  of  course,  gave  the 
signal  to  be  raised.  They  had  scarcely  begun  to 
do  so  before  he  fell  back  from  off  the  frame  on 
which  he  had  been  lowered.  Means  were  resorted 
to  in  order  to  disperse  the  foul  air,  hut  it  was 
about  an  hour  before  the  two  unfortunate  men 
were  raised,  when  life  was  extinct.  One  of  them 
had  his  skull  fractured  from  the  fall. 

Improvement  in  Steamers,  especially  for 
Rtvees  and  Lakes. — At  a late  meeting  of  the 
Scottish  Shipbuilders’  Association,  in  Glasgow, 
there  was  a long  debate  on  the  fitness  of 
the  American  river  and  lake  boats,  with  their 
one,  two,  or  three  stories,  and  hurricane 
decks,  for  our  waters;  when  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  they  were  well  adapted,  and  ought  to 
be  introduced  here,  as  giving  quadruple  passenger 
accommodation,  and  protecting  those  on  deck 
from  the  rain  and  spray.  Mr.  Robertson  read  a 
paper  on  tbe  subject.  The  meeting  were  afraid 
lest  these  improvements  should  bemeasured  in  the 
tonnage;  as,  if  so,  it  would  add  to  their  port 
charges  and  dues  ; when  it  was  resolved  to  peti- 
tion tbe  Board  of  Trade  to  exempt  all  our  decks 
from  measurement,  as  the  improvements  would  he 
for  the  benefit  of  the  cheaper  classes  of  passen- 
gers, who  hitherto  have  had  to  endure  so  much 
suffering. 

Opening  of  a Neav  Station  at  Darlington. 
The  new  station  on  the  North-Eastern  Railway 
was  opened  on  New  Tear’s  Day.  The  station  may 
be  said  to  he  divisible  into  three  compartments. 
Tbe  north  wing  is  composed  of  refreshment- 
rooms,  a smoking-room,  dining-room,  second-class 
refreshment-room,  kitchen  and  three  bed-rooms, 
and  other  conveniences.  The  centre,  which  re- 
cedes 30  feet,  comprises  first-class  ladies’  and  gen- 
tlemen’s and  general  waiting-rooms,  and  booking 
and  parcels’  offices.  The  south  wing  is  occupied 
by  the  telegraph  and  station-master’s  offices, 
porter’s  lodge,  public  conveniences,  and  two  other 
rooms.  Tbe  entire  length  of  platform  is  about 
560  feet.  The  contractors  were, — for  the  excava- 
tion, brickwork,  masonry,  and  plastering,  Wea- 
therley,  of  York;  carpenter  and  joiner  work, 
Kirby,  of  Scarborough;  slating,  Sanderson,  of 
York;_plumhing,  glazing,  and  gas-fitting,  W'alsh, 
of  Halifax ; and  painting,  paperhanging,  and  deco- 
ration, Moore,  of  York.  The  clerk  of  the  works 
was  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  of  York. 


THE  BUILDER. 


Middlesbeo’. — The  new  hall  of  the  North  York 
Lodge  of  Freemasons,  has  been  formally  and  offi- 
cially opened.  Tbe  hall  is  a plain  building,  and 
was  designed  by  “Brother  ” John  Dobson,  of 
Newcastle. 

Institution  of  Citil  Engineers. — On  the 
22nd  of  January,  Mr.  Bidder,  president,  in  the 
chair,  the  paper  read  was,  “ On  the  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  River  Waudle : its  Springs,  Tributaries,  and 
Pollution,”  by  Mr.  Frederick  Braibhwaite.  This 
history  was  compiled  from  a survey  of  tbe  River 
Wandle,  made  early  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1853,  from  its  rise  at  Carshalton,  and  at  Croydon, 
111  feet  2 inches  and  123  feet  10  inches  respec- 
tively above  Trinity  high-water  mark,  to  its  out- 
fall in  tbe  Thames,  at  Wandsworth. 

Rights  of  the  Public  to  Inland  Waters. 
The  Statistical  Society  of  Dublin  have  disapproved 
of  a late  Act  of  Parliament,  doing  away  with  the 
prescriptive  rights  of  the  public  to  fish  in  the 
lakes  and  rivers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  Mr.  Cardwell, 
the  Irish  Secretary,  will  have  the  law  amended  on 
this  point,  and  the  Crown,  as  trustee  of  the  people, 
hold  inland  narigahle  waters  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  tidal.  There  must  be  no  such  injurious 
monopoly  upheld,  such  as  was  not  thought  of  in 
feudal  times. 

Railway  Statistics. — The  traffic  returns  of 
railways  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  week 
ending  January  12th,  amounted  to  445, 900^.,  and 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  to 
418, 050?.,  showing  a decrease  of  2,150/.  The 
gross  receipts  of  the  eight  railways  having  their 
termini  in  the  metropolis  amounted  to  191,712/., 
and  for  the  corresponding  week  of  1860  to 
197,276/.,  showing  a decrease  of  5,564/.  The 
receipts  on  the  other  lines  in  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  254,188/.,  and  for  the  corresponding 
week  of  last  year  to  250,774/.,  showing  an  increase 
of  3,414/. It  appears  that,  of  a total  of 

334.000. 000/.  paid  up  as  railway  capital  in  various 
forms,  23,000,000/.  (of  which  about  6,000,000/. 
were  in  course  of  expenditure  on  extensions 
and  now  lines)  remaiued  unproductive ; nearly 

5.000. 000/.  realized  less  than  1 per  cent.;  between 

4.000. 000/.  and  5,000,000/.  realized  from  1 to  2 
per  cent. ; 25,000,000/.  from  2 to  3 per  cent. ; 

25.000. 000/.  from  3 to  4 per  cent.  ; 153,000,0007. 
from  4 to  5 per  cent. ; 74,000,000/.  from  5 to  6 
per  cent.;  20,000,000/.  from  G to  7;  and  about 

9.000. 000/.  from  7 to  10  per  cent. 

Elementary  Science  for  Elementary 

Schools. — The  aid  offered  by  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  in  their  minute  of  2nd  June, 
1859,  has  not  yet  been  taken  advantage  of  by 
certificated  teachers  aud  others  to  the  extent  that 
is  desirable  ; and  Mr.  J.  C.  Bucknmster,  a certifi- 
cated teacher,  and  an  Examiner  in  the  Royal  College 
of  Preceptors,  who  has  long  striven  in  behalf  of 
some  scheme  to  supplement  the  education  given 
in  our  elementary  schools,  lately  delivered  two 
addresses  on  the  subject,  at  the  Society  of  Arts, 
before  the  United  Association  of  Schoolmasters; 
which  addresses  have  since  been  published,  at  the 
request  of  the  Association,  by  Stevenson,  Pater- 
noster-row, in  a fourpenny  pamphlet,  to  which  we 
would  wish  to  point  attention;  since  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  education  of  the  working  classes 
would  he  greatly  improved  were  the  minute  re- 
ferred to  brought  into  more  extensive  application ; 
as  it  could  easily  be,  for  example,  in  the  evening 
classes  connected  with  mechanics’  institutions  and 
working  men’s  colleges.  AVith  Mr.  Buckmaster 
w’e  believe  that  in  every  large  town  there  are 
numbers  of  young  men  and  apprentices  who  are 
well  deserving  of  having  their  education  improved; 
and  it  is  precisely  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  minute  in  question,  that  of  practical  science 
and  art,  that  this  requires  to  be  done.  Mr.  Buck- 
master’s  addresses  are  explanatory  of  the  aid  given 
by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  under  the 
minute  of  June,  1859,  and  on  the  industrial  and 
educational  importance  of  elementary  science; 
and  these  addresses  well  mei-it  a considerate 
perusal  by  all  interested  in  the  advancement  of 
the  working  classes,  and  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
as  well. 

The  Wood  Tbade  at  Quebec,  1860. — There 
were  (says  the  Eastern  Comities  Herald)  loaded 
at  Quebec  during  the  last  season  1,056  vessels  of 
580,796  tons  register.  Of  these,  161,  measuring 
76,221  tons,  were  foreign,  the  remainder  British. 
The  six  largest  shippers  were 


Vessels.  Tons.  Reg. 


Messrs.  E.  Burstall  & Co 148  ....  79,510' 

„ C.E.Levy&Co 141  ....  79,015 

,,  G.  H.  Symes  & Co 132 69,802 

,,  A,  Gilmour  & Co 107....  65,363 

C.  and  J.  Sharpler  &Co 112  ....  52,481 

,,  Benson  & Co 83....  39,379 


The  remainder  by  thirty-nine  dift'erent  parties. 
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The  Designs  for  the  Opera  Soii^e ; Paris. 

N e-tlubition  of  pre- 
paratory sketches  or 
designs  for  the  Paris 
Opera  House  was 
opened,  ill  the  Palais  ; 
do  I’Industrie,  on  | 
Tuesday  last.  There , 
are  179  sets  of  draw- ' 
ings.  They  were 
delivered  on  the 
Thursday  previous, 
pursuant  to  the  ad- 
vertisement of  the 
29th  of  December, 
which  we  noticed 
at  the  time.  The 
collection  possesses , 
considerable  inte- 1 
rest,  not  only  as , 
falling  within  the 
range  of  our  sub- 
jects connected  with 
progress  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  as  eluci- 
datory of  a branch 
of  architectiure  to 
which  we  have  been 
lately  called  upon 
to  give  considerable 
attention,  but  as  exemplification  of  the  manner  in 
which  competitions  can  be  managed  by  n CTOvern- 
ment  in  a country  where  they  arc  somewhat  less 
frequent  than  in  England.  The  drawings  do  not 
induce  the  belief  that  such  competitions  are  more 
productive  of  intended  results  with  our  friends 
the  Trench  than  with  ourselves.  Comparing 
these  designs  with  such  os  have  been  seen  on  the 
occasion  of  the  principal  English  competitions, 
wc  liud  few  of  an  absolutely  worthless  character^ 
a bulk  of  the  mediocre  class,  and  a proportion,  in  the 
same  comparison,  of  designs  which  we  should  think 
had  claim  to  deliberate  consideration.  However 
short  the  time  from  the  end  of  one  month  to  that 
of  another,  this  is  surprising,  considering  that  the 
subject  of  a new  opera-house  has  been  for  some 
time  discussed  in  Paris,  and  that  projects  for 
buildings  of  the  same  character  constantly  occupy 
the  attention  of  Trench  architects,  as  in  the 
system  of  education,  which  in  many  respects  de- 
serves our  attention,  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts. 
The  occasion  offered  some  advantage  to  architects 
of  the  class  we  have  referred  to ; since  the  build- 
ing was  intended  to  be  isolated,  and  there  was 
little  further  restriction  to  form  on  plan  hy  the 
. surrounding  streets.  The  space  which  could  be 
: afl’orded  was  a general  oblong  of  150  metres  by 
70  metres,  with  some  retrenchment  of  the  angles. 
The  intended  site  was  particularly  described  in 
' our  recent  article  on  Paris  in  1861  j*  in  which 
■ the  central  position,  and  the  radiation  from  it,  of 
i the  principal  new  routes  in  the  capital,  were  also 
I explained.  Some  time  back,  it  was  understood 
1 that  the  work  had  been  consigned  to  M.  llohault 
I do  Tleury : afterwards  with  his  name  was  asso- 
( ciated  that  of  an  architect  of  .much  longer  st.and- 
i ing,  and  a plan  with  segmental  projections  in  the 
1 Hanks,  hy  whatever  author,  and  which  w'e  find 
r repeated  in  designs  in  the  present  exhibition,  has 
k been  for  some  time  noticeable  in  maps  of  Paris 
which  profess  to  show  the  intended  improve- 
D ments. 

The  programme  of  December  last  did  not  pro- 
P fess  to  indicate  all  the  requirements  to  he  attended 
t to.  These  were  to  bo  rather  the  subject  for  a 


* See  page  1",  ante. 
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definitive  design  to  be  made  by  tbe  author  of  oue 
in  the  present  collection,  which  might  appear  the 
best  in  point  of  construction  and  art.  The  author 
of  the  second-best  design  was  to  receive  6,000 
francs  (210/.) ; and  the  author  of  the  third  best, 

4.000  francs  (160/.)  The  objects  to  be  provided 
for  included,  as  regards  the  public,  porticoes  or 
peristyles,  so  that  carriages  might  set  down  under 
cover;  vestibules  with  the  bureaux  for  tickets, 
“ and  receiving  the  public  before  the  opening  of 
the  bureaux;”  staircases  serving  commodiously 
all  the  stories ; tbe  different  “ dependencies,”  in- 
cluding those  of  the  police,  the  “ corps  de  garde,’' 
&c.;  a “salle,”  capable  of  containing  1,800  to 

2.000  persons  (the  present  house  having  1,700 
places);  the  principal  boxes  with  salons;  a sepa- 
rate entrance  for  the  subscribers ; and  that  for 
tbe  Imperial  box  so  contrived  as  to  avoid  setting 
down  in  the  street,  as  well  as  to  provide  space  for 
the  carriages  and  escort  in  w'aitiug:  whilst  as 
regards  the  stage  and  other  departments,  tbe 
objects  included  a proscenium  of  about  14  metres 
in  breadth,  and  a stage  of  32  metres  depth,  capa- 
ble of  containing  about  400  persons.  The  space 
for  decorations  in  store,  was  to  he  about  150 
square  metres.  The  artistes  were  to  he  provided 
for,  as  singers  and  dancers,  with  separate  green- 
rooms, and  the  requisite  arrangements  for  dressers; 
and  the  administration  would  include  the  con- 
cierge, the  box-office,  the  rooms  of  the  director, 
cashier,  and  others ; the  ateliers  of  the  tailors  and 
dressmakers,  the  warehouses  of  costumes  and  pro- 
perties, and  the  poste  for  firemen.  We  have  given 
, these  heads  at  length ; and  it  may  be  observed  that 
no  allusiou  is  made  to  some  of  the  chief  desiderata 
in  a theatre,  though  these  have  been  prominently 
before  the  French  public  of  late,  as  we  have 
already  noticed,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
the  defects  of  the  French  theatres,  and  the  unusual 
opportunity  in  the  intended  removal  and  recon- 
struction of  several  buildings  of  the  class. 

The  designs  were  required  to  be  sent  under 
mottoes.  If  anything  more  were  required  to  show 
to  English  architects  the  uselessness  and  positive 
disadvantage  of  this  system,  we  should  be  able  to 
afiord  it  in  stating  that  the  names  of  intoiidlng 
competitors  and  the  character  of  their  designs 
were  talked  of  in  Paris  for  many  days  before  the 
time  of  the  exhibition ; and,  though  heretofore 
we  have  met  with  some  abuse  for  an  endeavour  to 
stop  the  system,  we  can  hardly  now  be  considered 
to  do  wrong  in  furnishing,  as  a specimen  of  what 
was  known  in  two  days,  the  names  of  competitors 
as  we  have  them  at  present,  namely,  those  of 
Messrs.  Clement  Parent ; Bourgeois ; Sechau ; 
Baillet;  Hue;  Laisne;  Sibert;  Hicolle;  Horeau; 
Thierry;  Morin;  Saulnier;  Totaz;  Esperandeau; 
Viollet-le-Duc ; Henard ; Nolau ; Diet ; Simonet 
Duponchel  &.  Crepinet ; Train ; Ginain  Haller ; 
Stilliore;  Robault  de  Tleury;  Trellat;  Mimay; 
Salleron;  Bourla;  Jacot;  H.  Parent ; Azemar; 
S’Aignan  Boucher;  Andre;  Garnand;  Destors; 
Louvet;  Picard;  Bell;  Delorme;  and  Uchard. 
There  is  only  one  design  which  we  have  at  present 
recognized  as  from  England.  It  is  one  originally 
made  for  the  theatre  at  Rio  Janeiro,  photographs 
of  which  appeared  in  the  Architectural  Exhibition. 

It  happens  that  designs  which  we  suppose  to  be 
amongst  the  best  are  shown  in  drawings  executed 
in  tbe  faint  though  neat  and  clever  manner  of  the 
French  architects.  We  must,  therefore,  not  at- 
tempt to  particularize.  But,  whatever  the  merit 
of  many  of  the  designs  in  point  of  art,  we  do  not 
think  that  the  stipulations  and  points,  equally 
important,  which  we  have  alluded  to,  as  having 
regard  to  very  serious  defects  in  the  theatres,  have 
been  sufficiently  responded  to.  It  is  right,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  tbe  memoires  or  other  documents, 
some  of  which  we  happen  to  know  were  very  elabo- 
rate, are  not  hung  with  the  drawings.  Few  of  the 
authors  give  means  of  finding  readily  what  may 
be  tbe  attention  they  have  paid  to  ventilation ; or 
to  another  subject  which  has  occupied  attention, 
the  moans  of  lighting,  dispensing  with  the  ‘'rampe'’ 
or  “ float”  : whilst  we  should  say  that  the  majority 


have  neither  the  construction  nor  the  mimbor  cf 
staircases  required : the  latter  point  is  very  im- 
portant, especially  iu  a French  theatre,  where  the 
divisions  of  the  auditory  are  so  muchmore  numerous 
than  inEnglish  theatres.  Still  in  these  points  there 
is  much  that  is  particularly  interesting  just  now  iu 
connection,  as  we  have  said,  with  English  theatrical 
architecture.  There  is  a very  general  disposition 
towards  the  semicircular  form  of  the  salle  on  plan, 
or  of  an  oval  with  little  depth  given  to  boxes  at 
the  sides,  or,  in  short,  a better  consideration  of 
the  importance  of  a good  view  of  the  stage.  The 
semicircular  form  is  frequent  iu  tlie  plan  of  the 
chief  front.  The  “foyer,”  or  saloon,  gives  occa- 
sion to  some  excellent  devices  of  plan.  One  author 
places  the  orchestra  above  the  proscenium,  and 
another,  iu  what  is  altogether  a very  meritorious 
production,  adopts  the  plan  and  section  of  the  an- 
cient theatre,  to  which  we  have  so  often  called 
attention,  but  which  we  might  allow  would  require 
to  be  considered  in  reference  to  sound.  The  Exhi- 
bition is  to  close,  we  believe,  this  week. 


TH  E BUILDING  FOR  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION  OF  1862. 

IVe  are  foi’ccd  to  view  the  first  important  step 
taken  by  tbe  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition 
proposed  to  be  held  in  1862  as  an  unwise  one. 
Without  any  appeal  for  suggestions  to  the  country 
iu  general,  or  to  the  architectural  profession  in 
particular, — without  a hint  to  the  guarantors  of  the 
fund  to  provide  against  loss,  or  even  a single  note 
of  preparation,  the  public  suddenly  learn  that  tbe 
design  is  agreed  on,  the  plans  made,  the  specifica- 
tions written,  and  that  tenders  for  the  erection  of 
the  building  are  being  sought  for.  The  transac- 
tion has  an  aspect  of  slyness,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
doubtful  wisdom,  and  will  tend  to  arouse  a feeling 
we  should  be  sorry  to  see  prevail. 

The  following  conditions,  with  a form  of  tender, 
have  been  forwarded  to  a limited  number  of  con- 
tractors •- — 


“ Tenders/or  the  Building  of  the  Internatw7inl  Exhibition 
of  1862. 

I.  The  Commissioners  for  the  International  Exhibition 
of  1862  propose  to  invite,  from  a limited  number  of  persons, 
tenders  for  the  erection  of  the  building.s  and  works  here- 
after described,  in  portions,  and  marked  on  plans  as 
A,  n,  C.  D,  E,  and  F. 

II.  The  tenders  must  be  for  the  whole  of  the  works. 
They  must  be  made  under  two  heads,— one  for  purchase, 
and  the  other  for  use,  waste,  maintenance,  and  removal. 
They  must  be  made  out  on  the  accompanying  form, 
scaled,  marked  ‘Tenderfor  Buildings,’  addressed  to  F.  K. 
Sandford,  Esq.,  and  delivered  at  the  Council  oince,  White- 
hall, on  or  before. tbe  gth  of  February,  1861,  at  twelve 
o’clock,  noon. 

HI.  The  buildings  and  works  arc  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing portions,  respectively  marked  A,  B,  C,  P,  E,  and  F. 

A consists  of  about  2,300  feet  length  of  jneture  galleries, 
varying  from  about  55  to  35  feet  wide,  and  from  about  70 
to  6!)  feet  high,  to  be  built  in  brick. 

B is  a hall,  about  5S0  feet  long,  260  feet  wide,  and  220 
feet  high,  to  be  built  chiefly  of  iron,  wood,  and  glass.* 

C includes  the  nave  aud  transepts,  about  2,2<io  feet  long, 
80  feet  wide,  and  100  feet  high,  and  polygonal  entrances, 
about  150  feet  high,  to  be  erected  in  iron,  wood,  and 
glass. 

D consists  of  about  260,000  superficial  feet  of  buildings, 
about  50  feet  high,  with  galleries,  built  chiefly  of  iron, 
wood,  and  glass. 

E consists  of  sheds  of  wood  and  glass,  about  4,000  feet 
long,  in  widths  of  about  50  feet  wide,  aud  about  35  feet 
high. 

F,  Drainage,  water  supply,  hydrants,  heating  for  use 
audforprevention  of  fire,  with  hydrants,  heatingapparatus 
for  ofllces,  gas  fittings,  waterclosets,  urinals,  Ac.,.to  all 
portions  above  named;  turnstiles,  fittings  at  entrances, 
and  boundary  iron  railings  and  gates,  &c. 

IV.  Drawings  and  specifications  have  lieen  prepared, 
and  may  be  seen  at  the  Works-ortlce,  South  Kensington 
Museum,  from  the  1st  of  February  to  the  8th  of  February 
inclusive,  between  the  hours  of  10  and  4.  Each  portion  is 
to  be  considered  as  including  all  works  proposed  to  be 
constructed  upon  the  respective  area  of  each,  whatever 
may  be  their  height  or  depth,  and  every  tender  must  lie 
accompanied  by  a schedule  of  prices,  fully  priced,  on  the 
form  supplied. 

V.  No  bills  of  quantities  will  he  furnished. 

VI.  It  is  requisite  that  the  buildings,  especially  the  pic- 
ture galleries,  shall  be  covered  in  as  early  as  possible,  and 
parties  tendering  must  state  the  respective  dates  at  which 
they  will  be  prepared  to  guarantee  that  each  portion  of 
the  buildings  shall  be  roofed  in.  The  whole  of  the  build- 
ings must  be  completed  before  the  12th  of  February,  1862, 
when  they  must  be  delivered  over  to  the  Commissioners  ; 
and  this  must  be  guaranteed. 

VII.  The  works  must  be  executed  in  the  best  manner 
and  of  the  best  materials,  and  must  be  completed  in  every 
respect  and  particular  to  the  satisfaction  of  ihe  Commis- 
sioners ; and  their  decision  in  all  cases  shall  be  final.  The 
contractor  must  undertake  to  keep  all  the  works  in 
thorough  repair  until  tbe  3l8t  of  December,  I862,  as  part 
of  the  contract, 

VIII.  Payment  for  the  works  will  only  be  made  on  the 

certificate  of  the  engineer  appointed  by  tiie  Commissioners ; 
and  the  contractor  most  specify  in  his  tender  the  term  of 
payment  he  is  prepared  to  accept-  ^ 

IX.  The  contractor  must  be  prepared  to  find  satisfactory 
security  for  the  due  performance  of  the  works. 


' These  dimensions  arc  somewhat  startling. 
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X.  The  Commissioners  reserve  lo  themselves  the  power 
of  acceptiiiK  any  portions  for  purchase,  and  any  at  ana 
waste ; and  it  must  he  further  distinctly  understood  that 
there  is  no  obligation  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  tender, 

or  to  make  any  remuneration  whatever  for  any  tenders,  or 

for  any  trouble  or  expenses  Incurred.” 

Sir  Josepli  Paxton  has  .already  pointed  out,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Times,  together  with  his  objection, 
as  a guarantor,  to  the  looseness  of  the  conditions, 
and  to  spending  so  large  a Siam  as  this  building 
would  require  (say  a quarter  of  a million),  the 
fact  th.at  a fair  estimate  of  the  cost  cannot  possi- 
bly he  made  in  the  few  days  given,  and  that  the 
person  who  tenders  for  the  erection  of  the  building 
“ must  do  so  at  great  risk,  unless  he  has  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  have  had  access  to  the  plans  before 
they  were  given  to  the  public.”  We  fully  endorse 
the  correctness  of  this  assertion ; but  our  objec- 
tion to  the  proceedings  takes  another  shape. 

We  feel  the  strongest  an.xiety  to  promote  the 
success  of  the  proposed  Exhibition,  and  have  the 
greatest  confidence  in  the  Commissioners  indivi- 
dually. It  is  therefore  with  no  shadow  of  a feel- 
ing of  antagonism  that  we  raise  these  objections, 
but  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  undertaking.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  the  Commissioners  avill  at  once 
retrace  their  steps. 


rilOPOSALS  FOR  CO\'EUiN(i  THE  AREA 
OP  THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE. 

We  have  Pudoavoured  to  ascertain  the  exact 
position  of  this  matter,  in  consequence  of  the 
notices  of  the  award  of  the  premiums  recently 
appearing  in  the  daily  papers,  as  this  award  might 
lead  to  a belief  that  the  whole  question  was 
settled. 

The  following  is  the  statement  that  has  ap- 
peared : — 

” The  Gresham  Committee  have  received  the 
report  of  the  appointed  judges  on  the  merits 
of  the  difl’erent  designs  to  cover  the  Merchants’ 
Area  with  glass.  The  judges  were  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  the  Master  of  the  Mercers’  Company, 
professionally  assisted  by  Mr.  W.  Tite,  M.P., 
and  Mr.  George  Smith,  architect  to  the  Mercers’ 
Company.  The  first  prize  for  the  best  design  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Frederick  Sang,  of  Chariug-cross  j 
the  second  to  Messrs.  Driver  & Buck,  of  the 
Brighton  Railway  Engineers’  Office;  and  the 
third  to  Mr.  Francis  Fowler,  of  Fleet-street.” 

The  proposition  by  the  Gresham  committee,  in 
the  autumn,  for  obtaining  designs  in  competitions, 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  premature ; for  the 
(luubtion  of  the  covering  was  not  and  is  not 
determined,  nor  is  the  opposition  to  the  covering 
the  area  in  the  least  degree  abated.  That  oppo- 
sition proceeds  from  the  important  establishments 
located  in  the  building,  viz.,  Lloyd’s,  the  Royal 
Exchange  Assurance  Company,  and  the  London 
Assurance  Corporation.  These  companies  had 
apartments  in  the  Old  Exchange,  and  were  re- 
established in  the  new;  and,  as  they  have  always 
derived  light,  air,  and  ventilation  from  an  open 
area,  they  imagine  that  it  is  impossible  so  to 
cover  the  area  as  to  secure  to  them  these  valuable 
advantages. 

But  to  proceed.  The  premiums  offered  were 
three,  viz.,  50^.,  30^.,  and  20^. : there  were  thirty- 
four  competitors,  of  whoso  designs  about  twenty 
were  propositions  for  covering  the  area  by  domes, 
iron  roofs,  or  solid  ceilings,  with  openings  for  light 
and  ventilation  above  the  top  of  the  architecture 
of , the  present  area:  other  designs,  and  one  small 
model,  showed  propositions  for  covering  the  urea 
at  a lower  level. 

The  question  referred  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
the  Master  of  the  Mercers,  with  power  to  call  in 
the  assistance  of  the  original  architect,  Mr.  Tite, 
and  the  surveyor  of  the  i\Ierccrs’  Company,  Mr. 
Smith,  was  simply  the  awarding  of  the  premiums, 
and  to  that  duty  they  strictly  confined  themselves. 

The  report  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Master, 
therefore,  simply  states  that  they  award  the  pre- 
miums according  to  their  impression  of  their  merit 
as  designs,  but  without  giving  any  opinion  on  the 
propriety  of  adopting  any  one  of  the  designs; 
or,  indeed,  as  we  understand,  any  opinion  on  the 
general  iiuestion  of  covering  the  area  at  all;  nor 
do  they  recommend  a premium  to  any  one  of  the 
designs  for  covering  the  area  at  any  lower  level 
than  at  the  top. 

The  first  premium  is  awarded  to  an  ornate 
design,  having  an  external  glass  covering,  and  an 
ornamented  glass  ceiling  within,  harmonizing  in 
its  general  features  with  the  architecture  and  the 
decoration  of  the  corridor. 

The  second  design  U a simple  arrangement  of 
ribs  and  glass,  without  ornament  of  any  kind, 
and  was  probably  chosen  because  of  its  simplicity. 
The  third  is  an  iu'rangemeut  appi«-ently  com- 
bining architectural  decoration  and  auoruameu- 
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tal  ceiling;  so  that  the  premiums  arc  awarded  to 
three  designs,  which,  in  a general  way,  illustrate 
three  modes  of  covering  the  area;  viz.,  a simple 
system  of  ribs  and  glass,  somewhat  like  the 
Crystal  Pidace ; a complete  ornamental  glass  ced- 
ing; and  a continuation  of  architectuul  features  in 
combination  with  skylights  and  horizontal  lights. 

Ventilation  is  suggested  in  all  from  the  para- 
pets and  side  openings.  We  have  no  information 
as  to  the  estimates  but,  doubtless,  the  expense  of 
either  No.  1 or  No.  3 would  be  very  considerable. 

We  cannot  compliment  tbc  Gresham  Committee 
on  any  exhibition  of  courtesy  to  the  professional 
press.  


STONE  PRESERVATIVE  PROCESSES. 

BOYAL  IXSTITOTE  OP  BRITISH  AECUITECT3. 

The  ordinary  general  meeting  of  members  was 
held  on  Monday  evening  last,  at  the  house  in 
Conduit-street. 

Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  V.P.,  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  Penrose  (bon.  secretary  fur  foreign  corre- 
spondence) announced  the  death  of  Mr.  John 
Watson,  an  associate,  late  surveyor  of  the  local 
Board  of  Health  of  St.  George’s-in-the-East. 
Mr.  Penrose  also  announced  the  receipt  of  several 
donations  to  the  library,  including  “The  Tran- 
sactions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,”  and 
the  new  number  of  M.  Cicsar  Daly’s  work  upon 
the  “ Domestic  Architecture  of  Paris.” 

Professor  Donaldson,  referring  to  the  last-named 
work,  said  he  had  lately  been  in  I’aris,  and  had 
seen  M.  Caisar  Daly,  who  appeared  to  be  completely 
engrossed  in  the  preparation  of  it.  The  student 
of  architecture  might  derive  much  valuable 
information  from  the  study  of  what  was  now 
doing  in  Pai'is,  and  he  recomineuded  with  con- 
fidence the  examination  of  M.  Daly’s  work. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  donors. 

The  Chairman  said  that  before  proceeding  to 
the  business  of  the  evening,  he  hud  been  requested 
to  state  that  the  library  committee  were  actively 
engaged  in  going  through  the  catalogue,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  what  important  works  were 
absent  from  the  library.  The  funds  of  the  Insti- 
tute were  limited,  and  it  was  desirable  to  appro- 
priate them  as  much  as  possible  to  other  purposes ; 
at  the  same  time  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
council  to  recommend  the  purchase  of  such  works 
as  they  might  consider  to  be  essential  additions  to 
the  library.  Before  doing  so,  however,  they  in- 
tended to  submit  to  the  members  generally  a list 
of  the  books  required,  so  that  gentlemen  who 
might  have  copies  in  their  private  collections,  and 
who  wished  to  present  them  to  the  Institute, 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  so  doing.  A list 
would  consequently  be  prepared  by  the  library 
committee,  and  circulated  among  the  members, 
and  he  hoped  that  on  some  future  evening  the 
council  would  be  enabled  to  acknowledge  a goodly 
number  of  donations.  He  hud  also  to  add  that 
since  the  last  evening  of  meeting  several  letters 
had  been  received,  one  of  them  (a  very  long  one) 
from  Mr.  Szerelmey,  who  stated,  that  being  a 
foreigner,  he  was  unable  to  address  the  meeting 
with  such  fluency  as  he  could  desire,  and  had 
placed  his  views  in  writing,  so  that  he  might  be 
in  a position  to  state  his  own  case. 

Mr.  T.  n.  Lewis  (hon.  secretary)  then  read 
Mr.  Szerelmey’s  letter,  some  portion  of  which  we 
have  printed  separately. 

The  Chairman  said  they  had  also  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Ashpitel,  who  felt  much  interest 
in  the  subject,  but  who  was  still  too  much  indis- 
posed to  be  present;  likewise  a letter  from  Mr. 
John  G.  Cole,  on  Mr.  Sylvester’s  soap  and  alum 
process. 

Mr.  Lewis  then  read  Mr.  Cole’s  letter,  and  a 
communication  from  Mr.  Ashpitel,  In  the  course 
of  which  he  said ; — 

" Eirst,  as  to  the  ZopiBsa,  which  has  been  asserted  to 
have  been  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Vitruvius,  in 
connection  with  encaustic  painting.  I find  no  such  men- 
tion. Pliny  describes  it  iii  the  words  cited  by  Mr.  Tite, 
as  the  scrapings  of  ships’bottoms,  composed  of  pitch  and 
wax,  which  had  been  softened,  or  purified  by  the  action 
of  sea  water ; and  in  another  passage  he  says  Zopissa  is 
useful  as  a species  of  poultice  (malagmata)  to  disperse 
gatherings.  The  same  definition  is  given  in  Dioscondes, 
and  the  same  one  in  the  surgical  work  of  Paulus  Ogineta. 
Vitruvius,  on  whose  authority  so  much  stress  has  been 
laid,  never  even  mentions  the  word.  1 cannot  conceive  a 
respectable  man  would  willingly  attempt  to  impose  on 
the  Institute  by  false  quotations,  and  therefore  fancy  Mr. 
Szerelmey  has  confused  the  Zopissa  with  Punic  IPa#,  which 
last  material  u-us  the  vehicle  of  encaustic  painting.  This 
was  wax  purified  by  boiling  it  with  sea  water,  or  with 
nitre.  The  Zopissa  may  be  said  to  have  been  purified  by 
seawater;  but  to  suppose  that  pitch  was  ever  a vehicle 
tor  laying  on  delicate  colours  is  quite  absurd.  Fancy 
painting  such  delicate  figures  as  those  at  Pompeii  out  of  a 
pitch-pot ! " 

The  writer  then  expressed  a very  favourable 
oprniou  of  Mr.  Duiues’s  process,  imd  his  approval 
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of  the  way  in  which  bo  stated  his  pretensions, 
and  continued, — 

” But  what  results  may  happen  fifty  or  even  much  fewer 
years  hence,  we  cannot  foretell.  Indeed,  this  investiga- 
tion reminds  us  of  the  Pedaut  in  Hierocles.  who  was  told 
that  a raven  would  live  for  a thousand  years,  lie  replied 
he  did  not  believe  it,  but  he  would  buy  a young  one  and 
try.  This  remark  applies  to  the  future  of  all  these  pro- 
cesses. But  we  have  before  us  a present  need;  a noble 
building  is  fast  going  to  decay,  and  we  must  not  loiter  in 
our  attempts  to  arrest  its  ruin.  Among  the  processes 
under  consideration,  I must  say  I think  that  of  Mr. 
Dailies  is  entitled  to  notice.  It  is  novel,  simple,  intel- 
ligible, and  does  not  profess  too  much.” 

The  discussion  on  the  various  processes  for  the 
preservation  of  stone,  adjourned  from  the  hist 
meeting,  was  resumed  by 

Mr.  Tite,  M.P.,  who  said  he  had  also  received  a 
great  many  letters  on  the  subject,  but  that  he 
would  not  trouble  the  meeting  with  reference  to 
more  than  two  of  them.  The  first  was  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Grlssell,  whom  they  all  knew  iinU  le- 
spected,  and  who  had  been  one  of  the  original 
contractors  for  the  new  Houses  of  Ruriiuuient. 
His  letter  was  dated  fromNorbury-park,  aud  was 
as  follows : — 

“ 1 am  much  interested,  as  yon  are  aware,  in  the  dura- 
bility of  the  stone  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  and, 
were  it  not  for  indisposition,  which  confines  me  to  the 
house,  I would  personally  attend  the  next  ordinary  meet- 
ing of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  in  order  to  afford  any 
inlormation  or  explanation  m my  power  touching  the 
interesting  subject  under  iliscussion,  or  with  respect  to 
the  extent  of  care  and  experience  in  the  selection  of  the 
stone  in  the  working  of  the  quarries.  1 can  only  say  that 
had  we  to  go  through  the  quarrying  operations  again,  the 
workmen  employed — who.  it  must  be  remarked,  were 
only  practical  masons  and  quarrymen— could  not,  with 
their  amount  of  inteJligence,  have  exercised  greater  care 
and  discernment  in  the  selection  of  the  stone;  and  the 
greatest  care  was  taken  not  to  send  any  soft  or  uusuund 
stone  to  London. 

The  object,  however,  mainly,  of  my  addressing  you,  is 
to  correct  a niisappreheiisioii  as  to  the  apparent  difi'erence 
ill  the  selection  of  the  stone  for  the  new  Houses  of  Par- 
liament and  that  supplied  for  the  erection  of  the  Miiseiiiii 
of  Geology  in  jermyn-street,  in  reference  to  whicti  you 
are  pleased  to  say  that  ‘in  one  case  the  selection  was 
good,  while  in  the  other  it  was  bad.’  In  reply  to  which 
1 beg  to  assure  you  that  the  stone  tor  both  buildings  came 
from  the  same  quarry,  and  were  got  by  the  same  work- 
men, witheut  reference  to  any  special  selection,  or  for 
any  particular  building ; so  that  it  is  entirely  a matter  (if 
chance  as  far  as  the  selection  is  concerned.  Tlic  situatoui 
of  the  two  buildings  not  being  identical  may  have  some- 
thing  to  do  with  the  increased  stability  of  one  over  the 
other.  Of  course,  in  the  same  quairy  there  are  .some 
portions  of  the  rock  mure  dry,  and  of  closer  texture,  than 
other  portions,  and,  to  use  a technical  term,  more  crys- 
talline in  its  nature.  But  at  that  time  we  were  not  in- 
formed that  to  insure  perfect  durability  it  was  necessary 
th.at  the  stone  should  be  perfectly  crystallized. 

The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  stone  first  selected  by 
the  Commissioners  was  a similar  stone  to  that  used — a 
magnesian  limestone,— but  was  found  on  the  estate  of 
Lord  Bathurst,  at  Bolsover  Moor,  about  si.x  or  seven  miles 
from  the  village  of  North  Aiiston,  where  the  ciuarries  are 
.situated  from  which  the  stone  was  ultimately  supplied ; 
but  it  was  found,  on  opening  the  quarries  at  Bulsover, 
that  the  stone  could  not  be  obtained  in  sulllcient  thick- 
nesses or  sizes  for  the  purpose  required.  The  Couunis- 
sioners  had  therefore  to  select  another  spot  in  the  siiiiie 
neighbourhood,  where  the  quantity  and  sizes  could  be 
obtained;  aud  this  was  found  at  North  Axslon,  on  the 
estate  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  the  stone  appearing  to  be  ot 
the  same  nature  and  quality  as  that  first  selecteu,  with 
the  exception  that  the  Bolsover  stone  was  of  somewhat 
finer  grain  aud  closer  te.xture,  but  in  all  other  respects 
was  identical. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  I think  iiotliing 
would  have  prevented  the  present  dilemma  in  which  wc 
are  placed  but  the  appointment  of  a resident  chemical 
agent  in  the  quarries  at  the  commencement  of  the  opera- 
tions, and  possessed  of  our  present  information  on  the 
subject,  to  liave  determined  which  portions  of  tlie  rock 
were  perfectly  crystalline  from  that  which  was  not  so. 

T.  GnissELi-. 

The  only  remark  which  he  (Mr.  Tite)  considered 
it  necessary  to  make  on  the  letter  was,  that  the 
first  stone  selected  was  from  Bolsover  Moor,  aud 
that  in  consequence  of  its  not  being  ohtaiiiahlc 
largo  enough,  another  description  was  subse- 
quently selected.  The  particular  beds  from  which 
the  stone  was  taken  had,  he  believed,  a good  deal 
to  do  with  the  quality.  Thus  some  of  the  beds 
of  oolite  at  Portland  were  unsafe  to  use,  while 
others  were  excellent.  So  also  with  Bath  stone. 
The  Caen  stone  used  by  the  early  Normans  stoud 
well  at  the  present  day,  while  the  modern  stone 
decayed.  The  modern  stone  was  taken  from  the 
lower  beds,  while  tradition  maintained  that  the 
old  had  been  taken  from  the  upper.  This,  how- 
ever, he  fancied  was  very  much  a question  of 
depth.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  stone  taken 
from  the  lower  beds  exhibited  a greater  state  of 
crystallization,  owing  to  the  pressure  upon  ic  by 
the  superincumbent  heap,  and  the  consequent 
keeping  down  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  was  u 
part  of  the  subject  upon  which  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  obtain  the  opinion  of  chemists  aud  men 
of  science,  for  they  all  knew  that  mere  painting 
upon  external  stonework  would  not  last  three 
years.  The  other  letter  to  which  he  bad  referred 
was  from  a young  architect  named  Chancellor  (of 
the  firm  ofBeadell  and  Chancellor,  of  Chelmsford), 
stating  that  in  the  year  1857  he  applied  Ransome’s 
process  for  a balustrade  and  coping,  aud  that  on 
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visitiag  tlie  work  last  autumn  be  found  that  the 
stone,  which  had  presented  the  appearance  of 
decay  before  the  application,  had  become  hard  and 
apparently  durable.  Since  the  discussion  on  the 
various  processes  of  the  different  inventions  bad 
been  opened  he  had  again  visited  the  works,  and 
although  be  found  the  coping  in  some  places  lami- 
nated by  the  intense  frost,  still  the  material  itself 
remained  hard.  Mr.  Chancellor  added  that  the  pro- 
cess had  been  applied  not  by  Mr.  Ransome's  people 
but  by  one  of  the  men  employed  on  the  building; 
but  that  if  he  had  to  use  it  again  he  would  cer- 
tainly prefer  to  have  it  applied  under  the  ex- 
perienced direction  of  Mr.  Ransome  himself.  Mr. 
Tite  then  proceeded  to  renew  the  experiment  he 
made  on  the  last  evening  of  meeting  by  mLxiug 
two  colourless  liquids  (water-glass  and  muriate  of 
lime),  which,  when  stirred  together,  formed  a 
thick  gummy  mass  of  insoluble  material.  This 
was  what  Mr.  Ransome  recommended,  and  be  con- 
fessed that  it  was  in  this  direction  that  he  looked 
for  a solution  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in 
the  artificial  preservation  of  stone.  With  regard 
to  Mr.  Szerelmey,  that  gentleman  appeared  to 
think  that  he  (Mr.  Tite)  had  made  an  att.ack  upon 
him,  an  insinuation  which  be  entirely  denied. 
On  the  contrary,  what  he  had  said  was,  that  Mr. 
Szcrelmey,  being  a foreigner,  was  entitled  to 
their  sympathy — that  beingprobablyunacquainted 
with  our  laws,  he  had  kept  that  a secret  which 
might  prove  to  be  of  great  public  utility  : and  he 
had  added  that,  as  chemical  secrets  in  our  present 
state  of  knowledge  were  no  longer  possible,  it  was 
but  right,  that  if  Mr.  Szerelmey  had  discovered  a 
useful  invention,  the  Government  should  pay  him 
for  it.  Mr.  Szerelmey  had,  however,  stated  in  his 
patent,  tbaton  bis  return  fromaprotracted  journey 
abroad,  he  had  discovered  the  ingredients  of  an 
ancient  Greek  cement.  He,  Mr.  Tite,  would  not 
venture  to  characterize  those  ingredients,  but  he 
confessed  he  did  not  think  any  one  who  now 
heard  him,  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
ancient  Greeks  used  a cement  made  of  blood, 
ground  bricks,  cheese,  and  oil ! All  the  informa- 
tion which  he  (Mr.  Tite)  had  obtained  on  the  sub- 
ject, was  derived  from  the  description  given  l)y 
Mr.  Szerelmey  himself  of  his  invention,  which  any 
one  might  purchase  in  print  at  the  patent-office. 
With  respect  to  Jlr.  Daines’s  process,  he  did  not 
say,  that  boiling  oil  was  required  to  dissolve  sul- 
phur, but  what  he  did  say  was,  that  he  did  not  see 
what  good  would  be  gained  by  putting  sulphur 
into  oil.  If  oil  were  boiled  and  applied  to  stone, 
the  process  would,  no  doubt,  preserve  the  stone 
for  a certain  time,  hut  he  did  not  see  what  benefit 
would  accrue  from  the  use  of  sulphur. 

Mr.  Warrington  having  stated,  that  be  had 
been  employed  professionally  in  the  matter  for  the 
last  two  years  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Ransome,  and  that 
he  had  paid  particular  attention  to  the  face  of  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament,  described  at  some 
length  the  chemical  properties  of  the  magnesian 
limestone  of  which  it  is  composed.  He  then  ex- 
plained the  chemical  action  of  Mr.  Ransomers 
process,  which  consisted  of  applying  to  the  stone 
in  dry  weather  several  washes  or  coatings  of  a 
weak  solution  of  silicate  of  soda,  or  water-glass, 
which  by  degrees  saturated  the  pores  of  the  stone ; 
a solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  (muriate  of 
lime)  was  afterwards  applied,  and  these  com- 
bining together  in  the  stone,  formed  silicate  of 
lime,  the  insoluble  substance  produced  in  Mr. 
'rite’s  experiment.  To  produce  by  artificial  means 
the  operation  of  nature  by  which  stone  became 
crystalline,  was  the  great  object  to  attain  in  u 
■ stone-preserving  process. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Smith  (the  only  surviving  member  of 
the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  select  and 
report  upon  the  best  stone  to  he  used  in  the  con- 
. stniction  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament)  said, 

. that  he  was  naturally  anxious  to  say  something  on 
. the  subject,  so  that  the  responsibility  might  fall 
on  the  proper  quarter.  The  selection  of  the  best 
; sLoiio  to  use  -was,  as  they  all  knew,  debated  at 
great  length,  prior  to  any  active  steps  being  taken 
to  determine  the  quarry  from  which  it  was  to  he 
taken.  The  Portland  stone  used  by  the  late  Sir 
. Charles  Barry  in  the  erection  of  St.  Peter’s  Church 
I at  Brighton,  having  turned  out  of  the  vilest 
) possible  description,  that  gentleman  recom- 
I mended  that  some  other  stone  should  be  chosen. 

' Subsequently  the  subject  was  fully  discussed  by 
i the  commissioners,  and  it  was  ultimately  resolved 

I that  they  should  all  assemble  at  Ncwcastle-upon 
. Tyne,  where  the  British  Association  was  also  to 

II  meet.  The  matter  was  brought  under  the  notice 
it  of  that  learned  body  by  Sir  Charles  Barry  and  Sir 
1 Henry  He  la  Bcche,  and  under  their  advice  a 
:>  certain  plan  was  carried  into  operatiou.  In  the 
!i  subsequent  report  of  the  commibaioners  they  re- 
;i  commended  that  the  stone  should  he  that  of  Bol- 


Bover  Moor,  or  its  neighbourhood.  The  first 
thing  they  did  was  to  find  out  the  quarry,  and 
then  they  directed  holes  to  be  dug  in  various 
parts  of  Bolsover  Moor.  It  was  subsequently 
ascertained  that  the  stone  found  there  was  too 
small  to  be  adopted.  Other  holes  were  ordered  to 
be  dug,  and  he  (Mr.  Smith)  having  been  deputed 
to  go  down  and  examine  the  stone,  asked  permission 
to  go  round  the  neighbourhood  with  the  view  of 
seeing  what  other  stone  might  be  procured.  While 
at  Bolsover  Moor  he  inquired  of  the  people  in 
the  neighbourhood  whether  there  were  any  stones 
at  Anston,  or  “ One  Stone,”  as  he  supposed  it  to 
be ; and  the  answer  he  got  was,  that  if  he  went 
there,  he  would  find  them  growing  out  of  the 
ground  as  large  as  haycocks.  He  went  to  Anston, 
accordingly,  which  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bolsover  Mooi’,  from  which  the  commissioners 
had  recommended  that  the  stone  should  be  taken. 

The  Chairman  inquired  whether  the  Anston 
stone  had  ever  received  the  approval  of  the  com- 
missioners as  a body — whether  the  commissioners, 
in  their  collective  capacity,  had  examined  it — and 
on  whom  did  the  absolute  responsibility  of  its  se- 
lection ultimately  rest  ? 

Mr.  Smith  replied  that  he  had  marked  a block 
18  by  9,  and  had  sent  it  up  by  the  commis- 
sioners, and  that  Dr.  Buckland,  Sir  Charles  Barry, 
and  Sir  Henry  He  la  Beche  had  approved  it,  al- 
though it  was  not  quite  so  hard  as  they  could 
have  wished.  Mr.  Smith  proceeded  to  state  that 
there  was  some  of  the  worst  stone  in  the  world  in 
Anston  quarry;  that  used  in  the  new  library  and 
dining-hall  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  was  as  bad  as  it  could 
be;  as  also  that  used  in  the  Railway  Hotel,  at 
Hull.  Nevertheless,  the  quarry  had  likewise 
yielded  some  excellent  stone,  such  as  that  found 
in  the  Geological  Museum,  in  Jermyn-street,  and 
the  elevation  of  the  Amicable  Life  Assurance  Office, 
in  Fleet-street.  The  reason  why  the  stone  was 
so  good  in  Jermyn-street  was  that  Sir  Henry  He 
la  Beche,  being  himself  the  President  of  the 
Geological  Department,  was  determined  that  the 
building  should  not  be  a disgrace,  and  in  common 
with  himself  (Mr.  Smith)  had  carefully  selected  the 
stone  taken. 

The  Chairman. — Do  you  think,  if  similar  vigi- 
lance had  been  exercised  with  respect  to  the  Par- 
liament stone,  a more  successful  result  might  have 
been  obtained? 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  such  unquestionably  would 
have  been  the  result,  and  that  Sir  Charles 
Barry  and  Sir  Henry  De  la  Beche  were  both 
in  favour  of  having  some  competent  person 
to  select  the  stone.  He  (Mr.  Smith)  having 
been  named  as  one  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners without  his  knowledge,  was  subsequently 
named  as  a competent  person  to  approve  the 
stone,  'fhe  suggestion  was  named  to  Lord  Dun- 
cannon,  the  then  First  Commissioner  of  Woods, 
Forests,  and  Public  Works,  and  he  approved  of  it. 
The  salary  was  fixed  at  150/.  per  annum,  and 
travelling  expenses,  as  it  was  alleged  that  the  in- 
spection would  be  brief,  and  that  a visit  to  tbe 
building,  once  a week,  would  be  sufficient.  lie 
consented  to  accept  tbe  salary,  but  next  came  tbe 
question,  who  was  to  pay  it  ? The  reply  he  got 
was, — “Oh,  the  architect  would  pay  it,  or  the 
builder  would  pay  it,  or  tho  Government  would 
pay  it.  Somebody  would  bo  sure  to  pay  it.”  He 
was  not,  however,  so  sure,  so  he  declined  to  com- 
mence his  duties,  until  informed  as  to  who  was  to 
be  paymaster.  He  was  then  told  that  he  was  to 
have  an  assistant  under  him,  and  it  was  also  inti- 
mated that  as  other  Government  works  were 
going  on,  he  might  have  to  go  to  Liverpool,  and 
other  places,  to  examine  the  stone.  He  subse- 
quently found  out  that  instead  of  having  an 
assistant  under  him,  he  himself  was  to  be  the 
assistant,  and  that  somebody  was  to  he  put  over 
him.  Bemg  anxious  to  know  who  that  somebody 
was  to  be,  as  it  was  just  possible  that  he  might 
not  approve  of  him,  he  made  inquiry  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  answer  he  got  was, — “ Ob,  that  is 
not  settled  yet ; ” so  he  never  went  at  all.  This 
was  the  great  secret  of  the  whole  failure  of  the 
stone;  there  was  no  competent  person  to  decide 
what  should  be  used,  and  what  should  be  rejected. 
He  hud  never  been  to  the  quarry  except  once 
during  tho  excavation  of  the  stone,  and  then  he 
made  a report,  and  Mr.  Jay  at  the  time  endea- 
voured to  suck  his  brains,  a process  of  which  he 
did  not  complain,  and  w ith  which  he  willingly 
complied,  hut  from  which  Mr.  Jpy  failed  to 
extract  m\ich  utility. 

The  Chairman  inquired  what  was  tho  nature  of 
Mr.  Smith’s  report  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  Smith  said  he  had  been  sent  to  report  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  quarry  was  worked,  and 
that  he  had  reported  that  it  was  well  worked  and 
that  some  of  the  atone  was  good  while  other  por- 


tions were  very  defective.  Ho  denied  that  what 
was  called  the  London  atmosphere  was  tho  cause 
of  the  destruction  of  the  stone,  for  thei’e  were 
many  buildings  in  London  in  which  the  stone  was 
not  decayed.  The  secret  lay  in  the  selection  of 
the  stone.  On  the  occasion  when  he  visited  the 
quarry,  he  asked  Mr.  Jay  to  show  him  the  stone 
similar  to  that  of  which  the  new  building  at  Lin- 
coln’s Inn  had  been  constructed,  and  he  found  it 
so  soft,  that  he  could  run  his  fingers  into  it. 
This  showed  that  the  acids  of  the  London  atmo- 
sphere bad  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
matter. 

The  Chairman : When  you  made  your  report 
did  you  know  that  inferior  stone  had  been  xised  at 
the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  ? 

Mr.  Smith  said  he  had  heard  that  the  stone  was 
not  good,  but  that  he  had  been  sent  to  see  whether 
the  quarry  was  worked  tolerably  well,  and  whether 
there  were  any  quames  in  the  neighbourhood 
which  would  yield  better  stone.  He  went  on  to 
say  that  there  were  two  classes  of  decay  in  stone 
which  might  be  mentioned — namely,  decoraposi* 
tion  and  disintegration.  The  former  had  taken 
place  in  the  Elgin  Marbles,  and  the  latter  in  the 
Anston  stone.  In  wder  to  preserve  stone  effec- 
tuaUy  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  a hint  from 
nature,  and  cement  the  particles  of  the  stones 
better,  so  as  to  make  them  stick  together.  Expe- 
rience showed,  that  as  long  as  the  stone  remained 
in  its  natural  state,  that  is,  so  long  as  it  continued 
to  be  living  rock,  it  became  more  and  more  dur- 
able, but  that  when  it  w'as  cut  out  of  the  rock 
and  became  a part  of  a building,  the  process  of 
decay  at  once  set  in.  If,  therefore,  the  upper 
beds  and  cornices  of  a building  could  he  effectually 
secured  the  result  would  be  to  preserve  the  stone. 
For  this  reason  he  recommended,  let  what  would 
be  done,  that  the  wet  should  be  kept  from  tho 
great  projections  of  the  New  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.,  observed  that  the  ques- 
tion might  he  said  to  have  assumed  a double  form, 
namely,  what  was  best  to  be  done  to  arrest  decay, 
and  secondly,  what  was  the  best  stone  to  be  used 
in  public  buildings.  The  latter  was,  perhaps,  the 
more  important  question  of  the  two.  With  re- 
gard to  the  selection  of  stone  he  did  not  believe, 
though  science  might  have  something  to  do  with 
the  matter,  that  there  were  any  fixed  rules  of 
geology  or  mineralogy,  that  could  lead  to  any 
positive  tests  as  to  the  durability  of  stone.  Even 
amongst  granites,  it  was  well  known  that  there 
were  good  granites  as  well  as  bad  granites.  At 
Dartmoor,  for  mstance,  the  valleys  were  found  to 
be  filled  with  tbe  debris  of  granite.  A builder 
should,  therefore,  select  granite  quite  as  carefully 
as  any  other  stone,  and  although  science  might 
help  him  in  the  matter,  still  science  would  not  do 
without  practical  experience.  The  traditions  of  a 
neighbourhood  with  regard  to  the  sources  from 
which  stone  was  taken  for  old  buildings,  was  about 
tbe  best  clue  to  go  by.  So  with  almost  every 
other  stone.  Take,  for  instance,  the  hard  stone  in 
the  West  Riding  of  York,  ten  ton  of  which  would 
be  found  bad  for  one  ton  that  was  good.  In  the 
same  way  with^the  oolites,  the  groat  majority  of 
which  was  bad.  It  did  not  by  any  means  follow 
that  a good  quarry  would,  in  all  cases,  produce 
good  stone,  for  one  bed  might  be  good,  and  an- 
other bad.  It  was,  therefore,  important  that  archi- 
tects should  not  only  have  a moderate  amount  of 
scientific  knowledge,  hut  that  they  should  take 
means  to  test  every  stone  by  actual  examination. 
In  Portland  stone  also,  the  quality  was  likewise 
exceedingly  deceptive;  one  portion  of  .a  quarry 
being  good,  and  another  (perhaps  tho  half  of  the 
whole)  being  very  bad.  Of  the  Portland  stone 
usually  brought  to  London,  the  great  proportion 
was  bad,  and  it  was  a curious  circumstance  that 
nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  stonemasons  in  the 
metropolis  selected  the  bad  stone  itnd  lell  the 
good.  This  was  done  because  the  bad  wjvs 
often  whiter  and  more  easy  to  work.  Again, 
if  one  took  Portland  stone  upon  trust  at  the 
quarry,  the  result  would  be  unsatisfactory,  !is 
the  bad  stone  was  known  everywhere  as  “ Best 
stone  ” In  reference  to  this  subject  he  wished 
to  say,  that  it  was  tbe  upper  and  not  tho 
lower  bed  in  the  Portland  quarries  which  was  so 
good.  This,  however,  be  (Mr.  Scott)  believed  to 
be  a pure  accident  of  nature.  At  Portland  the 
stone  became  harder  near  to  the  top  of  the  quarry, 
and  the  upper  bed  (culled  the  cap)  was  so  hard 
that  it  was  discarded  us  unfit  for  use.  The  next 
layer  was  the  Roach,  and  the  bed  underneath  pro- 
duced what  was  in  reality  the  best  description  of 
Portland  stone.  'Ihis  was  called  the  “white  Led,” 
because  in  fact  it  was  not  white  but  of  a brown 
colour.  'Ihc  really  white  bed  was  lower  down 
still,  but  it  was  not  durable,  'i'he  result  which  ho 
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had  deduced  from  his  ospenence  m this  respect 
was  that  it  was  extremely  chlfieixlt  to  arrive  at 
what  was  the  reason  why  one  peculiar  stone  was 
durable  and  lUiothcr  not.  Cbcimsts  and  othci 
scientilic  persons  might  be  able  to  throw  some 
light  upon  the  subject,  and  then  it  might  be 
possible  to  copy  Nature,  and  use  some  of  the  pro- 
cesses nearest  to  her  own.  He  had  observed  on 
examining  good  and  bad  specimens  of  Tortland 
stone  thattbe  good  bad  the  particles  cemented  by 
a hard  and  crystalline  substance,  whereas  the  bud 
had  the  pores  filled  up  with  a powdery  substance 
like  chalk.  Tb  e stone  from  the  real  Hanstield  v\  ood- 
house  quarries  had  the  particles  cemented  by  the 
crj’stalliiie  substance,  while  that  from  Bolsover 
3Ioor  hud  the  powdery  appearance.  If  it_ could 
be  proved  that  Mr.  Kuusome’s  process  deposited  a 
crystalline  substance,  it  might  have  a beneficial 
effect;  but  if  it  ultimately  resolved  itself  into 
the  powder  to  be  found  in  tbe  bad  Portland 
stone  it  would  be  of  no  practical  value.  ith 
regard  to  the  Mansfield  Woodhousc  quarry, 
the  stone  was  quite  as  good  as  the  Bolsovcr,  and 
much  better  than  the  Anston.  He  was  using  it 
at  tbe  present  moment,  and  he  knew  it  to  be  a 
good  stone ; and  a person  who  had  worked  at  the 
newj  Houses  of  Parliament  had  shown  him  a por- 
tion used  there,  which  was  very  good  indeed : in 
fact,  it  was  the  only  magnesian  limestone  that  be 
knew  of  that  was  good.  He  had  used  it  twenty 
years  ago  at  the  Martyrs’  Memorial  at  Oxford  (a 
place  very  injurious  to  stone),  and  it  hud  stood 
very  well-  He  remembered  that  Mr.  Field,  the 
mason  of  Parliament-street,  had  shown  him  the 
Mansfield  tVoodhousc  stone  sent  to  London  for 
the  new  Houses  of  Parliament;  but  it  was  rejected 
because  it  had  curious  holes  in  it,  and  because  the 
blocks  were  not  considered  large  enough,  although 
he  thought  they  were  sufficiently  large  for  ordi- 
nary building  purposes.  To  show  that  all  stones 
in  the  same  immediate  neighbourhood  were  not  of 
equally  good  quality,  Mr.  Scott  referred  to  a 
church  which  he  himself  bad  built  with  the 
Caseby  stone;  and  that  which  was  used  in  the 
interior  of  the  building  decayed  before  the 
church  was  roofed  in,  while  that  used  in  the  outer 
work  stood  quite  well.  With  regard  to  the  expe- 
riraenta  with  Duiiies’s  process  referred  to  in  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Ashpitcl,  he  liad  been  invited  to 
witness  them,  and  he  found  that  the  sulphur  and 
oil  worked  very  well,  as  far  as  he  could  judge.  He 
did  not,  however,  wish  to  haz-ard  an  opinion  upon 
the  general  principle,  but  he  was  bound  to  say 
that  the  experiments  were  in  a manner  very  satis- 
factory. With  reference  to  the  process  patented 
by  Mr.  Szerlemey,  he  had  been  over  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament  that  day,  aud  he  could  not 
detect  any  decay  where  the  process  had  been  used. 
Mr.  Szerelmey  had,  he  tliought,  done  himself 
barm  by  the  mystification  in  which  he  had 
shrouded  his  operations;  and  as  for  the  “ Zopissa,” 
he  looked  upon  it  as  a meie  flourish.  The  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Szerelmey  w'cre,  in  his  opinion,  to  be 
taken  cum  yrano,  and  were  part  of  the  system 
naturally  entailed  by  tbo  mystery  in  which  he 
carried  on  his  operations.  He  (Mr.  Scott)  was 
however  bound  to  say,  that  he  had  nothing  to  urge 
against  Mr.  Szerclmey’s  process.  It  seemed  to 
him  to  have  hardened  the  surface  of  the  stone, 
and  to  have  stopped  decay ; bub  he  hoped  that  the 
subject  would  be  fully  inquired  into  by  the  com- 
mittee which  it  was  proposed  to  appoint. 

Mr.  Godwin,  \'.P.,  said  that,  as  it  was  ex- 
tremely desirable  that  they  should  gather  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  shape  of  facts,  he  would  con- 
tribute one,  although  it  was  negative  in  its 
nature,  there  being  no  time  to  arrive  at  an  affirma- 
tive result.  But,  in  the  first  instance,  he  must 
express  his  great  astonishment  (an  astonishment 
in  which  he  believed  all  present  participated), 
at  the  whole  story  related  that  cveuiug  by  Mr. 
Smith  with  reference  to  the  selection  of  the  stone 
for  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  appeared 
clear  that  the  stone  actually  used  had  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Boyal  Commissioners,  but  after 
the  extraordinary  macbmery  which  had  been  set 
in  motion,  after  practical  and  scientific  men  had 
been  appointed  to  examine  various  buildings,  in- 
quire into  quarries,  analyze  substances,  weigh 
evidence,  determine  between  conflictiug  opinions, 
aud  so  forth,  it  would  now  appear  that  the 
selection  had  been  decided  upon  from  the  ex- 
amination of  a piece  of  stone,  18  inches  by  9, 
which  Mr.  Smith  had  sent  up  from  a quarry 
six  miles  distant  from  that  which  had  first  been 
choseu  as  the  soui'ce  of  supply.  This  was  a new 
phase  in  the  subject,  which  he  thought  called 
for  further  exphinatiou.  Now,  with  regal'd  to 
the  fact  which  he  proposed  to  contribute,  and 
which  had  reference  to  the  process  patented  by 
Mr.  Daines,  he  begged  to  state  e.xplicitly  that 


he  personally  had  no  feeling  whatever  with  re- 
gard to  any  of  the  inventions  at  present  under 
discussion.  All  he  desired  was  to  submit  facts, 
and  if  proofs  in  favour  could  not  yet  be  obtained, 
they  must  content  themselves  with  proofs  of 
failure.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  within  the  re- 
collection of  some  who  heard  him,  that  four  or 
five  years  ago  Mr.  Calder  Marshall  put  up  a 
statue  of  Capt.  Coram,  on  the  centre  pier  at  the 
entrance  to  tbo  Foundling  Hospital.  It  was 
coated  several  times  with  the  process  known  as 
“ Baines’s,”  and  a testimonial  from  l\Ir.  Marshall 
was  subsequently  jiublished,  in  which  he  said  he 
was  much  pleased  with  the  effect  of  the  indu- 
rating process,  and  that  its  preservative  qualities 
would  make  it  very  valuable  for  all  exposed  sculp- 
tural decoratioii-s.  He  (Jlr.  Godwin),  had  no  doubt 
whatever  that  Mr.  Marshall  had  only  testified  to 
that  which  he  himself  believed  to  be  correct ; but 
some  ten  or  eleven  months  since,  he  (the  speaker) 
ngaiulookedat  the  statue,and  made  inquiries,  when 

he  ascertained  that  the  whole  thing  had  decayed 
shortly  after  being  sxxbjoctedto  the  process.  He 
had  smcc  been  informed  that  it  had  been  re- 
paired and  painted  — the  process  had  proved  a 
perfect  failure.  Now,  if  this  were  so,  let  the 
fact  be  established.  If  they  could  uot  determine 
at  once  what  was  good,  let  them  at  all  events 
satisfy  themselves  as  to  what  had  faiiod,  and  some 
progress  would  be  made. 

Professor  Ansted  observed  that  the  meeting 
seemed  prepared  to  view  the  subject  in  its  broadest 
light.  Fii'st,  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  stone  ; 
and  secondly,  the  preservation  of  stone  as  found 
in  our  public  buildings.  All  who  took  an  interest 
in  the  subject  were  aware  that  the  quality  of 
stone  varied,  not  only  in  different  beds,  but  in 
diflerent  parts  of  beds.  He  thought  he  might 
venture  to  say  that  the  cmiueut  architects  present 
had  not  made  themselves  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  nature’s  process  of  bedding  stone,  and  when  he 
informed  them  that  beds  of  stone  necessarily  con- 
tained large  quantities  of  water,  aud  that  they 
varied  according  to  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  according  to  the  pressure  upon  them,  it  would 
be  evident  that  there  were  reasons  why  particular 
beds  should  be  good,  and  others  bad.  It  was  well 
known  that  stones  at  the  top  of  a (juarry  were 
hard,  while  the  lower  beds  were  often  soft  and 
cheesy.  If  the  latter  were  exposed  to  tbe  air,  ■ 
they  would  become  hard,  aud  a preserving  process 
might  then  be  successful ; but  if  time  wero  allowed 
to  pass,  no  preserving  process  could  permanently 
stop  the  decay,  lie  did  not  believe  that  any 
process  under  heaven  would  prevent  the  powdery 
stones  from  decaying  at  the  new  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. With  regard  to  the  various  processes 
introduced  to  the  public,  there  was  one  by  which 
it  was  proposed  to  choke  the  pores  of  the  stone 
with  oil  and  sulphur.  If  this  were  done  where  the 
stone  was  perfectly  dry,  the  oil  might  saturate  it 
to  the  depth  of  a quarter  of  an  inch,  but  after 
tbe  lapse  of  a few  years  the  action  of  the  sun  and 
atmosphere  would  get  rid  of  the  oil,  aud  the 
process  of  decay  would  go  on  as  before.  If  the 
process  were  applied  when  the  stone  xvas  wet, 
it  would  not  go  in  at  all.  This  might  account  for 
the  decay  of  the  statue  at  the  Foundling  Hospital. 
To  choke  the  pores  of  the  stone  with  oil  was 
merely  giving  the  atone  a thick  coating  of  paint. 
Next  came  the  principle  of  Messrs.  Fuchs  & 
Kuhlmau,  which  was  laying  water-glass  on  the 
surface  of  tbe  stone.  This  was  nothing  more 
than  a silicate  of  soda,  left  to  be  acted  upon  by 
the  atmosphere.  In  very  dry  seasons  the  water- 
glass  will  leave  a deposit  of  silica,  which  might 
act  as  a protection  for  a short  time,  but  it  would 
not  last.  The  third  process  was  that  of  double 
decomposition,  as  invented  by  Mr.  Ransoiue.  If 
the  silicate  of  lime  could  be  deposited,  as  Mr, 
Rausomc  believed,  the  theory  of  the  thing  was 
settled.  lie  had  examined  diflerent  places  in  the 
Houses  of  Farliument,  and  also  the  parapet  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  he  found  that  in  the 
earlier  specimens  of  Bausomo’s  process  peculiar 
irregularities  occurred,  as  in  some  places  the 
stone  was  so  hard  that  it  could  scarcely  be 
scraped  with  a knife,  while  in  others  it  was  decay- 
ing. In  his  opinion  Mr.  Szerclmey’s  method  was 
an  adaptation  of  Fuch’s  aud  Kuhlman’s,  coated 
afterwards  with  oil.  If  oil  were  used  it  would 
be  impossible  to  judge  of  specimens  coated  within 
the  last  yeai'  or  two,  because  a coat  of  paint  would 
have  answered  the  same  purpose.  If,  therefore, 
he  were  asked  whether  any  conclusion  was  to  he 
arrived  at,  he  would  say  he  did  not  think  there 
w.is.  A committee  was  proposed,  and  that  might 
he  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  it;  but  he  was  bound 
to  s-ay,  he  did  uot  think  the  condition  of  the  ex- 
periments already  made  was  such  as  to  render 
1 them  very  hopefid  or  sanguine.  Nevertheless,  it 


was  clear  that  something  must  he  done.  The 
Portland  atone  in  Greenwich  Hospital  was  as  fine 
as  the  marble  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan— a fact 
which  showed  that  London  atmosphere  and  con- 
tiguity to  the  Thames  had  really  nothing  to  do 
with  the  matter.  In  his  opinion  the  matter  was 
one,  not  of  atmosphere,  but  of  selection.  The  great 
thing  was  to  exercise  care  and  judgment  in  this 
respect ; at  the  same  time  he  hoped  that  some 
good  would  result  from  the  labours  of  the  pro- 
posed committee.* 

The  Chairman  observed,  that  a suggestion  had 
been  made  that  they  should  petition  I’arliamcnt 
for  a commission  to  issue  to  take  the  matter  up. 
For  his  own  part,  he  did  not  anticipate  that  much 
good  would  accrue  from  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  architects  alone,  although  much 
benefit  might  result  from  the  concentration  of 
talent  embraced  in  a Parliamentary  eomraissiou. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  hoped  that  some 
member  would,  on  the  next  evening  of  meeting, 
move  that  a petition  for  a royal  commission  bo 
presented  to  Parliament. 

The  further  discussion  of  the  subject  was  then 
adjourned  until  Monday  next  (the  11th  just.) 
when  it  will  be  resumed  by  Mr.  Edward  Barry. 

Mr.  Lewis  Stride,  of  5,  Bloomsbnry-square,  was, 
on  ballot,  elected  a Fellow  of  tbe  Institute.  Mr. 
Robert  George  Thomas,  of  Newport,  South  IValcs, 
was  elected  au  Associate. 
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ACx\DEMY. 

CIIATIACTEE. 

Ma2JY  years  have  passed  slucc  the  desk  at  which 
I have  now  the  honour  to  stand  was  occupied  by 
Sir  John  Soane.  I w'as  then  in  my  earliest;  pupil- 
age; but  I carefully  noted  his  sayings,  and  made  a 
record  on  paper  of  my  recollections  every  evening. 

In  one  of  these  lectures  I well  remember  his 
dwelling  with  great  emphasis  on  this  rule, — 
namely,  that  it  was  not  sufficient  merely  to  adapt 
the  interior  of  a building  to  its  special  purpose, 
but  that  its  exterior  vkaracler  should  also  be 
conformable  to  tbo  purposes  for  which  it  was 
erected;  aud  the  lecturer  quoted  the  Avell-kiiowu 
maxim  of  Demosthenes,  who  taught  that  the  first 
great  requirement  of  tho  orator  was  rtci/on ; the 
second,  action  ; and  the  third,  action.  This  led 
the  worthy  professor  to  paraphrase  the  dictum  of 
Demosthenes,  and  to  sny  that  the  throe  great  re- 
quirements in  architectural  design  were  “ charac- 
ter,— character, — character  ! ” Forty  years  have 
not  effaced  the  recollection  of  this  dictum,  or 
impaired  its  force : it  is,  indeed,  a truth  with 
which  I am  fur  more  impressed  now  than  1 was 
when  it  was  uttered  by  my  distinguished  prede- 
cessor. “ Be  what  you  seem ! ” the  moral  teacher 
cries ; and  the  lesson  applies  with  equal  force  to 
the  practice  of  our  art. 

It  would  indeed  seem  to  convey  a truism  which 
would  scarcely  need  to  be  enforced,  did  wo  not 
find  it  so  frequently  overlooked  in  practice.  A 
spendthrift  builds  himself  a solemn  abbey,  in 
which,  it  is  true,  vigils  are  kept,  but  not  the  vigils 
of  prayer  and  fasting.  Poorhousos  and  reforma- 
tories are  crenellated  aud  loop-holed  with  Medie- 
val sternness,  as  if  they  were  likely  to  bo  made 
an  object  of  hostile  attack;  whilst  red  tape  ami 
foolscap  are  sold  in  a shop  faithfully  modelled 
after  the  type  of  a palace  of  the  Pharaohs. 

With  such  ex.amples,  then,  daily  before  our 
eyes,  I feel  myself  justified  in  repeating  that  a 
consistent  and  appropriate  character  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of  in  architectural  works.  It  is  a 
quality  the  importance  of  which  should  be  con- 
stantly impressed  upon  the  mind  of  every  student. 

But  not  only  does  this  maxim  apply  to  the 
general  interior  aspect  of  a building;  all  objects 
that  enter  into  the  composition  of  a piece  of  archi- 
tecture have  some  particular  character  which 
seems  especially  to  belong  to  them,  and  which  it 
behoves  us  to  pursue.  However  we  may  vimy  the 
treatment  of  them  ; however  much  wc  may  overlay 
them  with  ornament ; wc  should  be  careful  to  do 
nothing  calculated  either  to  disguise  or  conceal 
their  special  character.  Their  motive  anclrutioual 
principle  should  be  apparent  and  unimpeacbed ; 
and  honesty  aud  good  taste  alike  demand  that  in 
the  treatment  of  their  details  we  should  seek 
rather  to  display  their  purpose  than  to  conceal  it. 

Thus,  a column  is  a vertical  support ; and,  in 
designing  a column,  its  fitness  as  such  should 
never  for  a moment  be  forgotten.  Yet  there  is 
nothing  perhaps  which  exhibits  tbe  waywardness 
of  art  more  than  tbe  column.  Its  purpose  is 


• A letter,  further  explanatory  of  Mr.  Ansted’a  views, 
will  bo  found  on  another  page. 
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einiple  aud  obvious;  its  duty  is  as  apparent  as  it  is 
possible  for  any  architectural  feature  to  be ; and 
yet  it  would  seem  that  architectural  ingenuity 
has  been  racked  aud  tormented  to  devise  modes 
of  departure  from  that  simple  type  which  its 
mechanical  duty  seems  to  render  so  obvious.  The 
Hindoo  builder  rests  his  weights  upon  fanciful 
and  extraordinary  compositions  of  animal  aud 
vegetable  life : a similar  barbarity  was  prevalent 
in  Italy  in  the  early  Medimval  period,  when  we 
sec  the  shafts  of  columns  poised  most  incon- 
veniently upon  the  backs  of  monstrous  animals. 
But  without  dwelling  on  preposterous  excesses  of 
this  nature,  which  are  the  natural  results  of  a hold 
hut  uncultivated  fancy,  propriety  has  been  defied 
in  a great  variety  of  ways,  and  at  perhaps  all 
periods  and  ages  of  art.  To  some  of  these  it  may 
be  espedient  that  I should  advert  hereafter. 

Probably  the  most  perfectly  unobjectionable 
realization  of  the  idea  of  a vertical  support  j may 
be  found  in  the  Greek  Doric  shaft,  where  the  deli- 
cately expressed  flntings  are  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  idea  of  an  upright  support,  those  vertical 
lines  tending  to  fix  the  mind  on  the  special  pur- 
pose to  which  the  shaft  is  applied,  without  scoring 
it  so  deeply  as  to  suggest  any  idea  of  diminished 
strength.  One  of  the  principal  charms  of  the 
clustered  shaft,  which  characterizes  Gothic  ait  at 
its  best  period,  consists,  1 apprehend,  in  the 
strongly-defined  vertical  lines  so  exactly  harmo- 
nizing with  the  known  purpose  of  the  shaft  j 
although  it  certainly  cannot  he  said  to  convey  the 
idea  of  strength  so  emphatically  as  the  Greek  ■ 
pillar.  The  bands,  or  horizontal  interruptions,  ^ 
occurring  at  intervals  in  the  length  of  these  slen- 1 
dor  shafts,  do  not  materially  disturb  tlie  idea  of : 
verticality,  for  they  are  too  unobtrusive  to  do  soj 
but  if  we  greatly  multiply  these  bauds  in  number, ' 
or  materially  increase  their  bulk,  the  sentiment  of 
the  shaft  is  impaired,  and  the  eye  is  at  once 
ofiended  by  the  seeming  inutility,  and  even  dis- 
cordance, of  such  interiupting  bands. 

One  of  the  earliest  conceits  introduced  into 
Roman  architecture,  in  its  decadence,  wa.s  the  sub- 
stitution of  spiral  for  straight  lines  of  fluting;  aj 
change  manifestly  injurious  to  the  eJlect  of  the  ! 
pillar,  and  leading  the  way  to  a variety  of  kin- 
dred barbarisms;  for  it  is  in  the  nature  of  all 
error  to  propagate  itself  iu  other  and  varied 
forms. 

The  spiral  Hates  and  beads  suggested  the  twist- 
ing of  whole  shafts,  which  are  to  be  often  found 
in  an  early  Medieval  work,  until  at  length  the  shaft 
altogether  lost  its  character  of  a vertical  support, 
and  we  find  them  coupled,  and  intertwined,  and 
knotted  after  a fashion  more  like  ropes  than  cylin- 
drical shafts  oF  stone  aud  marble. 

Raffaelle,  in  designing  liis  immortal  fresco  of 
the  beautiful  porch  of  the  temple,  incurred  a grave 
responsibility  in  setting  that  example  of  spirally- 
twisted  shafts,  to  be  too  readily  followed  by  those 
who  knew  not  how  to  distinguish  between  the  re- 
quirements of  the  painter  aud  those  of  the  archi- 
tect. Had  the  composition  been  scored  and  cut 
up  by  the  vertical  lines  of  a number  of  ordinary 
columns,  the  eflect  would  necessarily  have  been 
unseemly,  and  the  painter  was  therefore  tempted 
to  give  to  them  undulating  forms,  which  asso- 
ciated well  enough  with  the  accompanying  figures. 
But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  great  master, 
when  he  worked  as  an  architect,  committed  no 
such  mistake  as  to  give  such  unsubstantial  forms 
to  real  stonework.  On  the  contrary,  the  few  build- 
ings with  which  he  enriched  our  art  arc  remark- 
able, even  .at  that  early  period,  for  pxirity  of  form 
and  propriety  of  design. 

How  heavy  are  the  responsibilities  of  those  on 
whom  great  genius  has  been  conferred.  Michel- 
angelo, by  the  capriccios  which  he  permitted 
himself  to  indulge  in  when  he  designed  the  tomb 
of  the  Medici,  was  little  aware  that  he  was  paving 
the  way  to  that  monstrous  progeny  of  broken 
pediments,  andotherviolations  of  propriety,  which 
often  defaced  the  architecture  of  later  schools. 
So  his  matchless  contemporary,  Raffaelle,  may,  by 
having  traced  on  the  walls  of  the  Vatican  those 
graceful  contortions,  so  pleasing  tothepainter’s  eye, 
hut  so  little  adapted  to  execution  in  real  stone  and 
marble,  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  tbe  real 
parent  of  those  fantastic  masses  of  bronze  and 
stone  which  are  severely  censured  in  the  Balda- 
chino  of  St.  Peter’s,  the  porch  of  All  Saints’ 

. Church,  at  Oxford,  and  iu  a hundred  other  less 
i distinghislied  localities. 

Certainly,  commanding  genius  has  its  duties  as 
well  as  its  privileges : its  faults  become  conse- 
crated by  their  association  with  so  much  acknow- 
ledged merit;  and  an  error  is  dangerously  seduc- 
tive when  it  comes  recommended  to  us  by  the 
;;  sanction  of  a great  name. 

I should  bo  dwelling  too  long  on  this  subject  of 
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tbe  column  (important  as  that  subject  certainly 
is),  were  I to  do  more  than  shortly  advert  to  the 
curious  and  fantastic  forms  which  it  has,  at 
various  times,  aud  iu  various  countries,  delighted 
artists  to  impart  to  that  feature.  At  Liege,  wo 
have  it  whimsically  assuming  the  likeness  of  a 
gigantic  baluster,  an  idea  to  which  the  quatro- 
centists  of  -Italy  had  been  also  led  by  the  loose 
rein  which  they  were  wont  to  give  to  their  masonic 
fancies.  At  the  Pavian  Certosa  we  shall  some- 
times find  their  shafts  divided  into  two  distinct 
parts;  the  lower  part  straight  and  normal,  the 
npper  part  degenerating  into  shapes  fitted  rather 
for  confectionery  than  masonry. 

Ivary,  an  architect  of  some  merit,  and  greatly 
employed  in  the  work  of  Italy  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  exaggerated  the  faults  of  the 
quatro-centists,  devised  columns  of  which  the 
upper  part  is  twisted  like  that  of  his  predecessors, 
whilst  the  lower  part  is  bulged  out  into  the  resem- 
blance of  a ballister. 

These  curious  inventions  may  be  compared  to 
the  variations  of  a simple  air  in  music ; sometimes 
so  erratic  that  you  can  hardly  trace  tbe  parent 
melody;  sometimes  retaining  much  of  the  air, hut 
so  overlaying  it  witli  extrinsic  additions  aud  deco- 
rations as  to  deprive  it  of  all  its  original  sim- 
plicity, and  even  identity. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  attractive  variations 
is  that  where  the  shaft  is  enriched  by  superficial 
foliage,  some  ivy  or  vine  seeming  to  clasp  the  pil- 
lar and  to  twine  its  tendrils  round  the  ponderous 
cylinder.  Many  such  cases  occur  iu  the  buildings 
of  the  Quatro-cento  period;  and  there  is  no  deny- 
ing their  beauty,  though  we  may  question  their 
architectural  propriety.  During  the  Medimval 
period  these  sculpturesque  shafts  may  often  be 
met  with,  as  at  Melrose  Abbey,  but  in  greater 
beauty  and  variety  in  Italy.  These  varieties  may 
all,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  the  natur.al  olVspring 
of  the  beautiful  stems  of  candelabra,  which  abound 
in  classic  art,  and  where  the  most  e.xquisite  delicacy 
of  foliage  was  often  indulged  in  without  restraint, 
and  of  course  without  violation  of  any  architec- 
tural propriety.  To  the  period  of  renascent  art, — 
that  period  so  original  and  so  fertile  (at  least  in 
its  earlier  phases)  in  quaint  aud  picturesque  de- 
vices,— we  may  attribute  tbe  introduction  of 
another  curious  irregularity  in  columnar  archi- 
tecture, namely,  the  building  up  of  shafts  in  what 
are  called  rusticated  Ifiocks,  sometimes  alternately 
cylindrical  and  square,  sometiine.s  vermicnlated, 
sometimes  roughly  bewn  as  from  the  quarry, 
sometimes  in  alternate  hands  elaborately  carved 
in  an  endless  variety  of  ways. 

The  love  of  simplicity  and  dignified  good  sense 
which  marked  the  earlier  phases  of  Classic  art 
are  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  the  design 
of  tbe  Greek  column  : no  trace  of  this  anomalous 
treatment,  to  which  I have  been  adverting,  occurs 
even  in  the  later  period  of  Classic  art.  A shaft, 
when  not  actually  monolithic,  which  was  always 
an  object  much  sought  after  and  highly  prized, 
was  carefully  constructed  so  as  to  convey  an  idea 
of  unity,  and  to  bespeak  itssingleness  of  purpose, — 
that  of  vertical  support. 

But  when  the  original  purity  of  design  gave 
way  to  a love  of  novelty’,  builders  thought  of 
dividing  the  shaft  into  a multiplicity  of  parts, 
marking  the  horizontal  bed-joints  by  deep  chan- 
nelling,— all  tending  to  convey  the  idea  of  a num- 
ber of  small  stones  piled  up  on  each  other,  in  lieu 
of  the  primitive  idea  of  a unit  or  monolith. 

It  is  to  this  departure  from  the  first  intention, 
and  forgetfulness  of  the  original  object  of  any 
architectural  feature,  that  may  be  traced  most  of 
the  errors  for  which  our  art  is  often  so  deservedly 
condemned. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  columns  it  is 
incumbent  on  me  to  take  this  occasion  to  express 
! my  iinqualilied  condemnation  of  the  practice, 
however  common,  of  converting  a single,  insulated, 
column  into  a monument.  Neither  the  undoubted 
chxssical  origin  of  this  form  of  monument,  nor  the 
graceful  proportions  of  the  column  itself,  can  he 
regarded  as  any  justification  of  this  manifest 
misapplication  and  perversion  of  a great  architec- 
tural feature.  Even  our  silversmiths  have  ceased 
to  make  Corinthian  candlesticks,  although  the 
solecism  still  lingers  among  some  competitive 
candidates  for  monumental  street  architecture. 

By  how  much  wc  may  admire  the  true  adapta- 
tiou  of  a column,  in  form  and  proportion,  to  its 
purpose  of  supporting  a vertical  pressure,  by  so 
much  arc  we  hound  to  condemn  it  when  we  find  it 
standing  idle  and  useless,  or  with  no  duty  hut 
that  of  lifting  up  to  a dangerous  eminence,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  distinct  vision,  some  vase  or 
other  insignificant  object,  or  some  statue  of  a bulk 
aud  weight  utterly  disproportioned  to  the  shaft  of 
1 so  colossal  a pedestal.  The  very  form  of  the 


c.apital  at  once  betrays  the  impropriety  of  this 
application  of  a column.  Whatever  the  style  of 
art,  whether  Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine, 
or  Gothic,  the  capital  invariably  spreads  itself  out 
to  receive  a burthen  pressing  on  it  perpendicularly  ; 
tbe  abacus  in  some  shape  is  expressly  adapted  for 
the  reception  of  that  burthen;  and  when  the  hm*- 
then  is  not  there,  the  ah.acus  becomes  unmeaning 
and  superfluous. 

We  must  not  do  the  injustice  to  early  Classic 
art  of  supposing  that  we  have  any  evidence  of 
such  a misappropriutiou  of  a column  in  the  best 
times.  The  idea  of  setting  up  a monumental 
column  seems  first  to  have  occurred  to  the  degene- 
rate sons  of  Roman  art, — an  art  which  Invented 
little,  and  seldom  borrowed  without  some  dis- 
figurement or  deterioration. 

It  may,  indeed,  bo  presumed  that  the  practice 
of  erecting  this  fragmentary  portion  of  a portico 
may  have  been  justifiable  in  its  origin,  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  a trophy — the  material  evi- 
dence of  the  ruin  of  some  liostile  city ; if  so, 
however,  no  such  apology  can  be  offered  for  the 
colossal  pillars  erected  by  the  emperors. 

The  ohelisk,  of  much  earlier  times,  and  of  more 
Asiatic  character,  was  in  every  respect  more  con- 
sistent with  reason,  and  therefore  witli  good  taste. 
By  narrowing  upwards  from  a broad  base,  it  con- 
veys the  idea  of  stability,  and  the  simplicity  of 
its  form,  whilst  it  seems  to  secure  to  it  an  enduring 
existence,  is  in  Itself  one  of  tbe  causes  of  its 
grandeur.  Nor  is  such  a form  liable  to  the  impu- 
tation of  having  been  like  the  column,  an  object 
transferred  out  of  its  proper  place  to  act  an  un- 
suitable part. 

It  is  true,  that  in  adopting  the  obelisk  as  a 
monument,  we  are  perhaps  not  applying  it  strictly 
to  its  original,  primitive  purpose.  The  Egyptians, 
it  is  said,  figuratively  designated  them  “ the 
fingers  of  the  sun,”  for  they  w’ere  originally  erected 
as  the  gnomons  of  colossal  dials ; the  shadows  from 
the  lofty  shaft  pointing  to  the  hours  ranged  in  a 
gigantic  cu'cle  upon  the  surrounding  area. 

The  obelisk,  however,  ultimately  ceased  to  be 
applied  to  this  utilitarian  purpose,  and  (T  know 
not  when)  became,  like  the  Celtic  monolitli,  a 
simple  monument,  for  which  purpose  it  seems,  as 
I have  said,  admirably  adapted. 

With  this  example  of  fitness  and  propriety  be- 
fore us,  let  us  not  resort  to  this  erroneous  use  of 
the  column.  We  have  already  had  a satiety  of 
triumphal  columns;  there  is  scarcely  a large  town 
that  does  not  own  some  specimen  of  this  deplo- 
rable misapplication,  to  which  the  public  taste  is 
only  reconciled  by  the  frequency  aud  familiarity 
of  the  vicious  practice. 

We  will  now  turn  to  another  instance  of  that 
aberration  of  taste  which  so  easily  misleads  by 
tempting  men  to  forget  the  real  use  and  purpose 
of  an  architectural  feature. 

The  abrupt,  vertical  termination  of  the  sloping 
sides  of  a roof  forms  the  pediment  or  gable.  The 
shape  is  the  result  of  a necessity.  Its  origin  is 
s mple  and  manifest,  and  stands  in  no  need 
either  of  concealment  or  of  qnulification.  Yet 
there  are,  perhaps,  few  features  in  the  use  of 
which  architects  have  so  often  testified  u per- 
verted taste,  or  have  deviated  so  widely  from 
good  sense. 

As  usual,  the  earliest  forms  of  pediments  are 
the  most  honest,  and,  therefore,  the  most  pleas- 
ing. With  that  simplicity  of  character  which 
distinguished  Greek  art,  the  early  temple  pre- 
sented the  gable  ends  of  its  roof  without  the 
slightest  disguise;  the  pediment  simply  repre- 
senting— or  rather,  I should  s.ay,  actually  being, 
— a cross  section  of  the  roof.  The  same  obvious 
sense  of  propriety  aud  fitness  led  the  Greek  archi- 
tect to  occupy  the  blank,  triangular  space,  or 
tympanniD,  with  sculpture,  at  once  rendering 
the  undisguised  end  of  Ills  roof  a source  of 
beauty,  and,  by  the  nature  of  his  sculpture, 
giving  to  it  an  intrinsic  moral  value. 

As  art  travelled  westward  aud  northward,  the 
original  purpose  of  the  pediment  was  still  not 
disregarded,  and  no  material  change  was  efl'ceted 
by  the  Romans  beyond  giving  the  acclivity  of 
the  sides  of  tbe  pediment  greater  steepness  : 
and  this  was  no  caprice,  and  in  no  respect  a 
departure  from  the  ])rimiLive  object  of  tbe  form  ; 
for  the  change  of  climate  reasonably  led  to  this 
change  in  the  angle  of  the  pediment. 

The  decay,  however,  of  Roman  art  is  marked 
by  the  invention  of  the  curved  pediment,  ap- 
plied at  first,  probably,  only  over  small  openings; 
but  afterwards  more  boldly  adopted  ns  a substi- 
tute for  the  original  and  natural  gable  end. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  the  decline  of  art  that 
wo  first  find,  as  at  Diocletian’s  palace  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  in  the  splendid,  though 
barbarous  arcbitecture  of  Balbec,  the  example  set 
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of  hroJcen  pediments:  a grievous  departure  from 
simplicity,  which  found  too  ready  an  acceptance  in 
far  later  times. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  succeeding  period  we  still 
find  but  little  inclination  to  abandon  the  ordinary 
form  of  pediments,  of  which  so  many  noble  ex- 
amples of  better  times  were  then  still  remaining, 
especially  on  the  classic  soil  of  Italy. 

The  dates  assigned  to  buildings  of  this  dark 
age  of  our  art  are  not  safely  to  be  relied  on,  but 
certainly  the  church  of  S.  Ambrogio,  at  JVIilan, 
and  of  the  Duorao  at  Mur.ano  near  Venice,  are 
very  early  Christian  works,  and  we  there  find  the 
antique  ilomau  pediment  almost  in  its  pure  form 
and  legitimate  application  as  the  abrupt  termi- 
nation of  an  ordinary  roof. 

It  was  at  a somewhat  later  time,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  so-called  Medimval  period,  that 
a singular  practice  arose,  especially  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  of  breaking  up  these  pediments,  or  gables, 
and  disturbing  their  original  simplicity  by  exca- 
vating, as  It  were,  the  surface  of  the  tympanum 
with  a crowd  of  shallow,  inaccessible,  and  entirely 
superfluous  arcades.  But  the  original  type  of  the 
classic  pediment  was  afterwards  still  more  com- 
pletely obliterated  by  the  general  suppression  of 
the  horizontal  cornice,  or  base  line  of  the  pedi- 
ment. The  increasing  steepness  of  the  pitch 
at  the  same  time  caused  a further  departm*e  from 
the  old  type,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  gradual  ex- 
tension of  art  towards  the  north. 

It  was  thus  that  by  progp'essive  steps  the  Gothic 
gable  arose,  on  which  the  carver’s  and  the  sculp- 
tor’s heauties  were  lavished  with  so  free  a hand, 
that  it  became  one  of  the  distinctive  glories  of 
Mediaeval  architecture. 

Charmed  by  the  graceful  and  aspiring  form  of 
this  novel  feature  in  our  art,  a passion  for  its  use 
arose  among  church  builders,  which,  as  usual,  led 
to  excess,  and  to  an  indiscriminate  application  of 
it.  Lofty  gables  arose  which,  regardless  of  their 
original  purpose,  hud  in  truth  no  roof  whatever 
behind  them  ; sometimes  indeed  with  windows  im- 
mediately behind  them ; and  they  were  carved,  and 
traceried,  and  perforated,  until  they  became  the 
mere  anatomies  of  gables — favourite  themes,  as  it 
were,  whereon  the  mason  might  disport  and  ex- 
ercise his  fanciful  and  inventive  genius;  utterly 
setting  at  naught  the  fine-spun  theories  of  those 
martiuets  iu  art  who  would  insist  on  every  form 
in  architecture  being  applied  to  some  special,  use- 
ful purpose; — a view  which,  from  Vitruvius  down 
to  Pugin,  teachers  have  urged  on  us  far  more 
diligently  by  their  doctrine  than  by  their  practice. 

I should  observe  that  these  chef-d’ceuvres  of 
masonry  are  of  northern  extraction,  and  occur 
rarely  on  the  soil  preoccupied  by  the  ancient 
classic  pediment.  It  is,  indeed,  curious  to  mark 
the  pertinacity  with  which  Medieval  artists,  when 
working  on  classic  ground,  adhered  to  the  old 
style,  or  sought  to  amalgamate  it  with  their  own. 

The  frescoes  of  e%'en  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries  are  full  of  illustrations  of  this 
lingering,  semi-classic  feeling;  nor  are  examples 
wanting  of  it  in  the  buildiugs  executed  at  that 
early  period.  Many  examples  might  readily  be 
cited,  but  I will  name  hut  one,  namely, — the 
archiepiscopal  throne  in  the  church  at  Assissi, 
which  bears  every  mark  of  being  of  the  date  of 
the  earliest  portion  of  that  building. 

The  Medimval  gable  in  more  northern  climates 
appears  to  liave  reached  a sort  of  climax  of  intri- 
cacy  and  decoration  when  its  very  existence  be- 
came threatened  by  the  remarkable  change  in  all 
the  arts  of  design  at  the  period  of  the  revival  of 
classic  forms.  Most  of  the  features  of  classical 
architectore  were  then,  in  some  modified  form  or 
other,  re-introdviced,  and  among  them  the  pedi- 
ment. 

But  the  cold  formality  of  the  ancient  gable  was 
scarcely  consistent  with  the  exuberant  genius  of 
the  quatro-contists : accordingly  we  find  that 
semicircular  pediments  became  greatly  in  vogue 
among  them,  and  were  the  source  of  much  beauty 
and  novelty,  although  irreconcileablc  with  a strict 
adherence  to  reason,  and  to  that  fitness  to  its  pur- 
pose which  reason  must  ever  suggest  to  us,  and 
which  seems  to  ofler  the  best,  if  not  the  only  safe, 
standard  for  the  guidance  of  our  judgment  in 
matters  of  art. 

The  classic  pediment  and  the  Gothic  gable  were 
not  only  apparently,  but  in  strict  reality  (as  we 
have  already  seen),  the  wall  which  teiminated  and 
closed  up  the  extremity  of  the  roof;  hut,  at  the 
stage  to  which  architecture  bud  reached  at  the 
time  to  which  I am  now  adverting,  this  gable  be- 
came rather  an  ornamental  wall,  built  Tip  for  the 
roof  to  abut  against  in  the  best  way  it  could ; and, 
therefore,  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  make  it 
conformable  with  the  slope  of  the  roof. 

The  circular  gables  of  the  Chiosa  de  S.  Eocco, 


and  many  other  buildings  which  I might  name, 
are  picturesque  vagaries,  and  admirable  perhaps 
for  the  variety  they  introduce  into  the  composi- 
tion, and  as  liberating  architectural  design  for  the 
rigidity  of  straight  lines  and  sharp  angles,  hut 
they  must  be  admitted  to  be  unjustifiable  on  any 
principle  of  sound  criticism.  Had  they  been  in 
truth  vertical  sections  of  domes,  there  could  have 
been  nothing  to  say  against  them  ; hut  as  repre- 
senting the  end  of  any  oriUnary  pitched  roof  they 
are  false  and  unmeaning. 

Much,  therefore,  as  I admire  and  respect  the  art 
of  the  quatro-centists ; much  as  I would  wish  to 
see  its  numerous  beauties  recognised,  and  its 
graceful  inventions  studied ; I should  be  indeed 
sorry  if  the  striving  after  new  and  unwonted 
forms  and  fanciful  compositions,  which  is  but  too 
apparent  in  the  present  day,  should  lead  to  the 
reproduction  of  so  great  an  anomaly  as  the 
circular  pediment. 

The  more  careful  study  of  ancient  architecture 
soon  led  the  quatro-centists  to  abandon  this  form 
of  pediment  except  in  small  interior  compositions, 
such  as  altar-pieces  and  tombs;  and  in  the  sub- 
ordinate parts  of  architecture,  as  the  dressings  of 
doors  and  windows;  and  the  more  accomplished 
architects  brought  their  pediments  generally 
down  to  the  normal  type.  I do  not  call  to  mind 
any  example  of  these  picturesque  anomalies 
having  been  executed  by  Bramante, — certainly 
none  by  his  nobler  pupil,  Ratfaelle. 

But  now  a new  danger  threatened  the  integrity 
of  the  pediment.  In  an  unfortunate  hour  it 
occurred  to  some  artists  to  break  the  continuity 
of  the  sloping  sides  of  the  pediment ; and,  perhaps 
with  a morbid  anxiety  to  relax  the  severity  of  the 
angular  pediment,  they  contrived  that  solecism  in 
art  which  I have  taken  more  than  one  occasion  to 
point  to  with  reprehension,  namely,  the  truncated 
or  broken  pediment. 

Some  early  indications  of  this  error  occur  before 
the  sixteenth  century ; hut  to  the  best  of  my 
belief  only  in  the  works  of  fresco-painters.  I am 
aware  of  no  realization  in  stone  of  the  scroll- 
shaped  pediment  before  the  sixteenth  century. 

It  is,  however,  to  no  less  an  authority  than 
Michelangelo  (as  I have  already  noticed  in  the 
present  lecture)  that  we  owe,  if  not  the  first  prac- 
tical execution  of  the  broken  pediment,  at  all 
events  the  questionable  honour  of  having  been  the 
means  of  bringing  into  favour  that  great  architec- 
tural anomaly.  It  is  certainly  to  his  great 
example  that  wc  are  indebted  for  a numerous 
progeny  of  most  grotesque  and  absurd  pediments; 
one  of  those  departnres  from  good  sense  which 
bring  opprobrium  on  the  architecture  of  the 
sixteenth  century.* 


DESTRUCTION  OP  SCOTCH  ANTIQUITIES. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland,  Professor  Simpson,  V.P,,  delivered 
the  annual  address;  and,  in  the  course  of  it,  urged 
the  necessity  of  preventing,  if  possible,  the  further 
demolition  of  the  antiquarian  relics  scattered  over 
Scotland.  Various  human  agencies  h.ive  been  long 
busy  in  the  destruction  and  obliteration  of  our 
antiquarian  earth  and  stone  works.  At  no  period, 
said  the  Professor,  has  this  process  of  demolition 
gone  on  in  Scotland  more  rapidly  and  ruthlessly 
than  during  the  last  fifty  or  a hundred  years.  That 
tide  of  agricultural  improvement  which  has  passed 
over  the  country  has,  in  its  utilitarian  course, 
swept  away,  sometimes  inevitably,  often  most 
needlessly,  the  aggers  and  ditches  of  ancient 
camps,  sepulchral  barrows  and  mounds,  stone 
circles  and  cairns,  earth-raths,  and  various  other 
objects  of  deep  antiquarian  interest.  Our  railways 
have  proved  among  the  greatest,  as  well  as  the 
latest,  of  the  agents  of  destruction.  In  our  island 
vaiious  cherished  antiquities  have  been  oftenmost 
unnecessarily  swept  away  iu  constructing  those 
race-courscs  for  the  daily  rush  and  career  of  the 
iron-hoTse.  His  rough  and  ponderous  hoof,  for 
example,  has  kicked  down  at  one  extremity  of  a 
railway  connected  with  Edinburgh — marvellously 
and  righteously  to  the  subsequent  dispeace  of  the 
whole  city — that  fine  old  specimen  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, the  Trinity  College  Church;  while,  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  same  line,  it  battered  into 
fragments  the  Old  Castle  of  Berwick— a fort  rich 
in  martial  and  Border  memories.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway  the 
line  was  driven  with  annihilating  effect  through 
the  centre  of  the  old  and  rich  Roman  station  and 
the  wall  of  Antoninus  at  Castlecary.  In  many 
parts  of  our  country  our  old  sepulchral  cairns, 
hill-forts,  castles,  churches,  and  abbeys  have  been 
most  thoughtlessly  and  reprehensibly  allowed,  by 
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those  that  chanced  to  be  proprietors  of  them  for 
the  time  being,  to  be  used  as  mere  quarries  of 
ready  stones  for  the  building  of  villages  and 
bouses,  and  for  the  construction  of  field-dykes  and 
drains.  Almost  all  the  primeval  stonc-circles  and 
cromlechs,  which  existed  in  the  middle  and  southern 
districts  of  Scotland,  have  been  cast  down  and 
removed.  Among  the  most  valuable  of  our  ancient 
Scottish  monuments  are  certainly  our  sculptured 
stones.  Most  of  them,  however,  and  some  of  tliem 
even  in  late  times,  have  been  sadly  mutilated  and 
destroyed,  to  a greater  or  less  degree  by  human 
hands,  and  converted  to  the  most  base  uses.  In 
name  of  this  society,  and  in  the  name  of  my  fellow- 
countrymen  generally,  I hero  solemnly  protest 
against  the  future  perpetration  of  any  more  acts 
of  useless  and  churlish  Vandalism,  in  the  needless 
destruction  andremoval  ofonrScottish  antiquarian 
remains. 


SOCIETY  OP  FEMALE  ARTISTS. 

The  lady  artists’  fifth  exhibition,  in  the  gallery 
of  the  New  "Water-colour  Society,  Pall-mall,  com- 
prises 327  pictures  and  drawings,  besides  half  a 
dozen  pieces  of  sculpture,  and  shows  a consider- 
able advance  on  former  collections.  It  includes 
a considerable  sprinkling  of  foreign  works,  which 
may  he  advantageous.  It  should  he  expressly 
stipulated,  however,  in  such  cases  where  the 
pictures  are  marked  for  sale,  that  they  must  he  the 
property  of  the  artist.  The  committee  must  avoid 
turning  this  exhibition  into  a picture-dealers’ 
show-room, — a system  which  is  growing. 

Madlle.  Rosa  Bonbeur,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Murray, 
Mrs.  J.ames  Linnell,  Miss  M.  Gillies,  Miss  Kate 
Swift,  Miss  G.  Swift,  and  Mrs.  Swift ; Mrs.  Dnndas 
Murray  (who  acts  as  secretary).  Miss  Stoddart, 
Miss  Florence  Peel.  Madlle.  Eudes  de  Guimard, 
Mrs.  Lee  Bredell,  Mrs.  Valentine  Bartholomew, 
Miss  Walter,  Miss  Rayner,  Mrs.  Backhouse,  and 
Mrs.  Higford  Biut,  contribute  some  admirable 
works.  Miss  Ellen  Cole’s,  102,  “ The  Nativity,” 
deserves  a better  place  than  it  has. 

The  committee  have  admitted  a large  vase  of 
bronze  and  ivory  by  the  Baron  de  Triqueti,  and  a 
Faun,  in  ivory,  by  the  same  gentleman.  We  can 
see  no  reason  why  this  departure  from  their 
foundation  principle  should  be  made.  The  exhi- 
bition purports  to  he  that  of  the  Society  of  Female 
Artists,  and  such  it  should  remain.  It  is  only  in 
that  aspect  that  it  is  at  all  likely  to  retain  the 
sympathy  of  the  public. 

We  invite  our  readers  to  go,  see,  and, — buy. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  members  was  held  on 
Friday,  February  1st,  at  the  House  m Conduit- 
street. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Bloinfield,  vice-president,  occupied 
the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed,  Messrs.  Tarver,  K.  W.  Hart 
(Camden-road-villas),  aud  Mr.  H.  Thompson 
(Oxford-8treet),'were,  on  ballot,  elected  members  of 
the  Association. 

Mr.  Arthur  Smith  (honorary  treasurer),  read 
the  following  resohrtion,  which  had  been  agreed  to 
by  the  Committee  with  reference  to  a communica- 
tion received  from  the  Northern  Architectural 
Association ; — 

“That  having  received  a communication,  upon  the 
question  of  .an  architectural  alliance,  from  the  Northern 
Architectural  Association,  the  Committee  consider  it 
desirable  that  facilities  should  exist  for  communication 
with  the  various  architectural  bodies  in  the  kingdom,  to 
obtain  their  opinion,  and,  if  need  be,  their  co-operation, 
whenevcrsuch  shall  seem  needful;  and  the  Committee  are 
of  opinion  that  each  secretary  of  an  architectural  asso- 
ciation should  obtain  tlie  addresses  of  the  other  secreta- 
ries, and  forward  to  them  from  time  to  time  any  informa- 
tion of  importance  that  may  come  iuto  their  possession,” 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Blashill,  seconded  by  Mr* 
G.  B.  New,  the  resolution  was  formally  adopted* 
and  a copy  was  directed  to  be  sent  to  the  Northern 
Architectural  Association. 

A short  discussion  ensued  with  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  Jlr.  Tite’s  prize  of  5/.  should  he 
awarded  to  the  class  of  design;  but  ultimately 
the  consideration  was  adjourned  to  a future  day, 
with  the  view  of  giving  the  president  an  oppor- 
tunity of  communicating  with  the  hon.  member 
for  Bath. 

_ Mr.  Bunker  then  proceeded  to  make  some  prac- 
tical observations  on  “ foundations,”  pointing  out 
the  distinction  between  natural  and  artificial, 
rock,  gravel,  loam,  clay,  made  earths,  wood,  con- 
crete, piles,  &c.  He  described  the  manner  in 
which  trenches  should  be  dug,  and  footings  laid, 
in  order  to  meet  the  difficulties  presented  by  shift- 
ing clays,  landsprings,  and  other  impediments.  lie 
recommended  that  a provision  should  be  intro- 
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cluced  into  contracts,  tliat  the  trenches  should  he 
examined  by  the  architect,  and  reported  upon 
before  the  footings  were  laid.  Wood  he  had 
always  found  to  be  had,  and  consequently  urged 
that  planking  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible.  He  found  that  a concrete  consisting  of 
one  part  ground  lime,  five  parts  ballast,  and  one 
of  sand,  might  be  depended  upon. 

Mr.  Billings  said  that  rock  was  not  always  the 
best  foundation,  as  there  w’as  a daggy  formation 
of  sandstone,  which  often  proved  treacherous.  In 
cases  where  the  foundation  was  wet  or  muddy,  he 
recommended  laying  down  large  blocks  of  stone. 
This  had  been  tried  at  the  goods’  station  at  New- 
castle (which  had  been  built  in  a refuse  hole),  with 
perfect  success. 

Jlr.  Blashill  referred  to  the  case  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  the  foundations  of  which  w’ere  sup- 
porting so  enormous  a superstructure  j and  ob- 
served, that  he  understood  the  architect  to  have 
complained  that  the  new  system  of  metropolitan 
drainage  was  likely  to  drain  the  sand  too  dry  from 
the  foundations. 

After  some  discussion,  with  respect  to  the  merits 
of  various  artificial  foundations. 

The  Chairman  congratulated  the  meeting  upon 
the  practical  character  of  the  discussion,  and  re- 
minded his  hearers  that  if  a settlement  were 
likely  to  take  place,  the  great  thing  was  to  make 
it  uniform  and  harmonious. 

A letter  w’as  read  from  the  president  (Mr. 
Eoger  Smith),  expressing  his  regret  at  being 
absent,  and  inclosing  the  diagram  of  an  artificial 
foundation  (on  piles),  on  a principle  which  he 
thought  gave  great  strength  and  solidity. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  nnanimously  passed  to 
Mr.  Bnnker. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  next  subject 
for  the  class  of  design  was  a conservatory.” 


NARROW  ESCAPE  OF  BLENHEIM 
PALA.CE. 

A FIRE  has  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the 
north-east  wing  of  the  outer  qu.adrangle,  includ- 
ing w'hat  is  called  the  Titian  gallery,  so  named 
from  nine  pictures  painted  on  large  pieces  of 
leather,  after  the  fashion  of  the  hangings  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  attributed  to  that  master,  which 
are  also  burnt.  The  subjects  of  these  pictures  were, 
the  Loves  of, — Mars  and  Venus,  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
Apollo  and  Daphne,  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  Her- 
cules and  Dejanira,  Vulcan  and  Ceres,  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  lo,  Neptune 
and  Amphitrite.  The  only  other  painting  de- 
stroyed is  one  by  Peter  Paul  Rubens.  The 
Rape  of  Proserpine,  8 feet  8 inches  high,  and 
2 feet  1 inch  wide,  a fine  work.  For  this  we 
grieve  most.  For  the  pictures  on  leather  we  care 
nothing  : they  were  not  by  Titian,  and  to  our  mind 
had  little  beauty.  Had  the  fire  reached  the  other 
pictures  there,  the  wonderful  works  of  Rubens, 
RafFaelle,  and  Carlo  Dolci,  to  name  no  others,  the 
loss  would  have  been  irreparable.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  the  most  perfect  prec.autioDS  are  adopted. 

In  one  of  the  recesses  behind  the  leather  hang- 
ings, the  following  inscription,  it  is  said,  has 
become  apparent, — 

“These  pictures  were  put  up  September  10, 
I 1796,  by  G.  Austin,  jun.,  Clerk  of  Bladon  — a 
rogue — Josh.  Ward,  a member  for  fishing,  .... 
I Hubard,  a deer,  stealer. 

“ WinxiAM  Hoa  . . ,,  Stonesfield,  a Poacher.” 


done.  Since  1856,  when  3,508Z.  had  been  ex- 
pended on  street-levelling,  paving,  &c.,  upwards 
of  16,000?.  more  have  been  expended  ; 168  streets 
in  all,  of  19,372  yards  in  length,  having  been  im- 
proved at  a cost  of  19,606?. 

Considering  the  high  rate  of  mortality  in  Pres- 
ton (25  per  1,000)  the  death-rate  during  the  past 
year  is  regarded  as  being  favourable,  especially  in 
zymotic  diseases,  which  indicate  the  relative  sani- 
tary condition  of  a district.  The  total  number  of 
deaths  during  1860  was  2,236 ; and  taking  the 
population  at  86,400,  this  gives  a mortality  of 
25.88  per  1,000.  The  total  number  of  birtlis  wms 
3,386,  and  of  deaths  2,236  : of  infants  under  five 
yeavsof  age, 1,137 died : ofold  age  (50  and  upwards) 
97  died.  It  is  lamentable  in  such  statistics  to 
see  how  nature  is  subverted.  Had  1,137  died  of 
old  .age  and  97  in  infancy  (we  bad  almost  said  of 
infancy,)  the  returns  would  have  been  a little 
more  natural,  and  liker  what  the  Creator  evidently 
intended.  But  Preston  is  by  no  means  notorious 
in  this  respect,  as  our  article  on  the  sanitary 
state  of  Sunderland  must  have  but  too  clearly 
proved. * 

The  Tiwea  (which  quoted  our  remarks  on  the 
infant  mortality  of  Sunderland)  sheds  some  light 
on  one  great  cause  of  infant  mortality  in  speaking 
of  that  of  Coventry,  which  has  so  remarkably 
diminished  during  the  local  distress.  “As  women,” 
it  observes,  “could  no  longer  go  out  to  work, 
since  work  had  ce-ased,  they  could  stay  at  home 
and  look  after  their  children,  and  this  natural 
superintendence  saved  more  lives  than  famine 
destroyed.”  Here  is  a moral  which  is  worth  some 
reflection. 

The  Bury  Post,  In  commenting  on  our  remarks 
as  to  the  infant  mortality  of  Sunderland,  says, — 
“By  Price  i'  Morgan’s  tables,  from  experience 
sixty  years  ago,  when  the  laws  of  birth  were  far 
less  understood  than  they  are  at  present,  it  appears 
that  the  probabilities  of  the  duration  of  life,  in  a 
kingdom  at  large,  are  that  half  the  persons  horn 
would  he  living  at  21  years  of  age.” 

We  consider,  however,  not  so  much  what  has 
been,  or  even  what  is,  as  a general  rule  of  proba- 
bilities, hut  what  ought  to  be,  can  be,  and  probably 
will  be.  Preventible  causes  are  c.alculated  on,  in 
estimating  all  such  probabilities,  just  simply  as 
causes  not  prevented.  Drainage  is  greatly 
diminishing  such  probabilities  since  sixty  years 
ago,  and  they  must  be  still  further  lessened. 
The  probability  of  extending  life  as  a general 
rule  to  100  years  has  been  mooted:  much  more 
ought  the  irameuse  dimimrtion  of  the  mortality 
of  infants  to  be  regarded,  not  only  as  a possibility, 
but  as  a crying  necessity. 


SANITARY  STATE  OP  PRESTON. 
Feoh  the  annual  official  report  on  the  sewerage 
a and  drainage  and  the  mortality  of  this  borough, 
[ prepared  by  Mr.  John  Newton,  C E.,  the  borough 
e engineer,  and  printed  by  the  authorities,  it 
3 appears  that  satisfactory  progress  is  being  made 
' with  the  drainage  and  sewerage.  The  most  im- 
f portaut  sewerage-work  done  during  the  past  year 
b has  been  the  upper  main-sewer,  between  Aqueduct- 
5 street  and  the  outlet  into  the  Ribhle,  near  the 
J Marsh-end.  Cast-iron  pipes,  4^  feet  in  diameter, 
K were  used  in  lieu  of  brickwork  under  the  Lancas- 
ti  ter  and  Preston  Canal.  The  following  summary 
5 of  sewer-work  is  given  : — 

Yards.  £ s.  d. 

Brick  Sewers 2,(i2l  i 8 

Iron  Sewers 25  246  17  6 

Pipe  Sewers 1,835 86i  12  2 

Total  yards 2.9ig  £3,\29  U 4 

Estimatedcost,  3,412  14  6 

Difference  ^*283  o 2 

r The  sum  of  39,541?.  has  now  been  expended  on 
11  the  sewerage  (32,346  yards  done),  and  10,337?. 
fo  fonns  the  estimate  of  sewerage-works  yet  to  he 


THE  RAILWAY  ORGANIZATION  OF 
LONDON. 

If  town  telegraphing  in  the  metropolis  ho  com- 
parable to  the  nervous  organism  and  action  of 
the  brain  of  the  animal  body,  town  traversing  by 
railway  tunnels  and  viaducts  may,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, be  compared  to  the  laying  down  of  now 
arteries  and  veins  for  the  more  rapid  circulation  of 
its  life’s  blood.  The  capital  is  already  in  course 
of  organization  by  means  of  railway  as  well  as  of 
telegraph;  and  various  railway  projects  to  that  end, 
besides  those  few  already  begun  or  authorized,  are 
about  to  be  brought  before  Parliament  in  the 
opening  session.  Of  the  whole  a very  interesting 
abstract  is  given  by  Mr,  Haywood,  the  engineer 
and  surveyor  to  the  City  Sewers  Commission,  in  a 
report  to  their  Improvement  Committee,  which 
has  been  printed  in  the  usual  form. 

From  this  report  it  appears  that  the  total  area 
of  the  metropolis  scheduled  by  the  different  com- 
panies is  no  less  than  eighty-four  acres;  the  thir- 
teen acres  of  river-bed  on  the  north  side,  for  the 
proposed  embankment  and  railway  between  West- 
minster and  Blackfriars,  not  being  included.  Of 
the  eighty-four  acres,  some  few  are  scheduled  by 
more  than  one  company;  but  in  all  the  net  area 
scheduled  is  seventy-two  and  half  acres,  of  which 
twenty  acres  are  public  way,  and  no  less  than 
fifty-two  and  a half  may  he  said  to  be  acres  of  house 
property.  About  160  public  ways  are  to  he  appro- 
priated, stopped  up,  altered,  or  interfered  with. 
Nevertheless,  the  whole  of  the  projected  lines  are 
to  be  in  tunnels,  except  the  North  London  Rail- 
way Branch  and  the  Charing-cross  Railway,  City 
Terminus  Branch;  and  the  entire  length  of  these, 
within  the  City,  is  to  be  carried  on  viaducts. 


* Although  not  at  all  affecting  the  accuracy  of  the 
statistics  given  of  the  frighnnl  infant  mortality  of  Sun- 
derlantl,  we  may  here  remark  that,  inadvertently,  the 
total  annual  mortality  (of  all  ages)  in  that  borough,  ap- 
pears as  22  per  lOi),  instead  of  2a  per  1,000,  in  the  article 
referred  to. 


The  list  of  railway  and  other  projects  referred 
to  in  the  report  is  as  follows : — 

1 . The  Metropolitan  Railway,  extension  to  Finsbnry- 
circHs. 

2.  The  Finsbury-circiis  Railway  Station  with  ap- 
proaches. 

3.  The  Eastern  Counties  and  Finsbury  Railway. 

4.  The  Metropolitan  Railway  Improvements. 

5.  The  East  London  Railway. 

C.  The  North  London  (Branch  to  Cityl  Railway. 

7.  The  West- End  and  City  Railway. 

8.  The  Charing-cross  Railway,  City  Terminus. 

£).  The  Thames  Embankment. 

10.  The  Concentration  of  Courts  of  Justice  (acqui- 
sition of  site). 

The  total  area  scheduled  for  each  of  these  pro- 
jects is; — 14  acres  for  the  1st;  20j  for  the  2nd;lla 
for  the  3rd;  3i  for  the  4th;  lOx  for  the  5th;  5 
(within  the  City)  for  the  6th;  4 (within  the  City) 
for  the  7th  ; 4i  for  the  8th ; 2 J (within  the  City), 
besides  13  of  river-shore,  for  the  9th;  and  16 
(four  or  five  bouses  only  in  the  City,  besides 
Temple  Bar,  which  is  also  scheduled),  for  the 
10th. 

The  first  scheme  comprises  an  extension  of  the 
railvv.iy  from  Paddington  to  the  proposed  Smith- 
field  Meat-Market,  from  the  market  to  Finsbury- 
circus.  The  second  speaks  for  itself.  The  third 
comprises  a branch  line  from  the  Eastern  Coun- 
ties at  Arundel-stieet,  Bethnal-green;  and,  run- 
ning beneath  Bishopsgate-street  at  Norton  Fol- 
gate,  to  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  at  the  Circus 
Station,  New  Broad-street.  The  fourth  includes 
a loop-line  from  the  Metropolitan  (underground) 
Railway,  at  Victoria-street,  to  Smithfield  Market. 
The  fifth  comprises  a railway  line  from  New 
Broad-street  to  Irongate  Wharf,  with  branches  to 
the  North-Western  and  Great  Northern  goods 
depots,  and  to  the  Victoria  Docks.  The  sixth 
comprises  a lino  from  Liverpool-street,  City,  to 
the  North  London  Railway  at  Kingsland.  Of  the 
seventh  we  shall  afterwards  speak.  Of  the  eighth 
we  lately  gave  some  account  in  the  Builder,  as 
also  of  the  ninth  and  the  tenth ; and  a separate 
account  of  the  ninth,  quoted  from  the  Parlia- 
liamentary  bill,  which  has  just  passed  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standing  Orders,  elsewhere  appears  in 
our  columns  this  week. 

The  West-end  and  City  Railway  it  is  proposed 
to  commence  at  Regent-circus,  Piccadilly,  and  to 
terminate  at  the  proposed  Smithfield  Market,  in 
the  City.  After  leaving  the  Circus,  it  proceeds 
by  Coventry-street,  Leicester-square,  Cianbourne- 
streeb,  Long-acre,  and  Great  Queen-street,  keep- 
ing entirely  in  the  line  of  public  way:  at  Great 
Queen-street  it  passes  beneath  property,  and 
crosses  beneath  the  public  ways  of  Little  Queen- 
etreet,  Gate-street,  &c.,  to  Holborn:  thence  con- 
tinuing, along  the  line  of  public  way,  it  enters 
the  City  at  Holborn  Bars  (avoiding  Middle-row), 
and  proceeds  along  Holborn  to  Leather-lane : 
thence,  turning  slightly  northward,  it  goes  be- 
neath private  property,  passing  under  Hatton- 
garden,  Ely -place,  over  Victoria-strect,  and  thence, 
south  of  West- street,  to  the  proposed  new  Meat 
Market. 

Between  Regent-circus  and  Union-court,  Hol- 
born, this  railway  will  be  in  a tunnel,  none  of 
the  public  ways  enumerated  being  altered  in 
level  until  it  arrives  at  Union-court,  Holborn, 
the  surface  of  which  will  be  raised  8 feet,  and  the 
railway  will  still  pass  beneath  it : towards  Field- 
lane  the  tunnel  will  terminate,  and  the  railway 
will  be  carried  over  FLeld-lane  and  Victoria-street 
by  a viaduct : the  latter  thoroughfare  will  be 
spanned  by  a girder  bridge  55  feet  wide,  and 
15  feet  clear. 

The  whole  series  of  the  projected  schemes,  as 
remarked  by  Mr.  Haywood,  are  worthy  of  the 
closest  consideration ; and  the  importance  of  some 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  overrate.  Their  salient 
and  most  important  feature  is  their  convergence 
to  the  commercial  centre,  enabling  a large  portion 
of  the  metropolitan  population,  as  well  as  those 
from  the  country,  to  enter  and  leave  the  City,  or 
pass  through  it  to  either  of  the  suburbs,  with  a 
certainty  as  to  time  and  comfort  to  which  they 
have  long  been  unaccustomed,  and  to  perform 
journeys  speedily  which  the  present  state  of 
the  main  thoroughfares  is  daily  making  more 
difficult  and  vexatious.  Another  important 
feature  is  the  projected  construction  of  ap- 
proaches. 

The  existing  plan  of  sewerage  of  n considerable 
portion  of  the  City  must  be  destroyed,  and  miles 
of  sewers  be  reconstructed,  but  without  charge 
to  the  latepayers. 

The  Improvement  Committee  are  recommended 
by  their  engineer,  in  the  meantime,  to  dissent  from 
the  whole,  so  as  to  obtain  a locun  standi  for 
negotiation  or  opposition,  should  that  ultimately 
be  found  requisite. 
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THE  WHITE  HORSE  INN,  EDINBURGH. 


AN  jVNCIENT  hostelry  IN  EDINBURGH. 

THE  ■\VUITE  nORSE  T^X. 

One  generation  ivipes  out  another.  Amongst 
the  objects  on  which  the  operation  has  been  prac- 
tised are  the  ancient  inns  with  which  our  ancestors 
were  familiar,  and  which  are  in  many  cases  associated 
with  notable  events  and  persons.  The  old  inns  of 
London  and  Southwark,  and  of  other  cities  and 
towns  of  Great  Britain,  have  for  the  most  part 
given  way  to  hotels  of  larger  though  still  confined 
dimensions  ; and  these  in  their  turn  are  about  to 
be  superseded  by  enormous  establishments,  replete 
with  every  luxurious  contrivance,  and  affording 
nightly  accommodation  to  500  or  GOO  persons.  In 
London  and  Southwark,  some  of  the  buildings 
which  were  inns  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  still 
remain,  little  changed  since  the  days  when 
Sbakspeare’s  plays  were'acted  in  the  courtyai'ds. 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  the 
old  inns  which  are  to  be  found  in  Scotland  is  that 
shown  in  the  engraving.  Business  has  long  departed 
from  the  quarter  in  which  it  stands,  to  the  “New 
Town,”  where  better  accommodation  is  offered 
than  in  the  picturesque  but  ill-contrived  portions 
of  famed  “Auld  Reekie.”  Nevertheless  the  build- 
ing has  attractions  for  wayfarers,  and  was  visited 
lately  even  by  the  Empress  of  the  Erench,  who 
showed  her  taste  in  seeking  out  scenes  of  interest. 

Tradition  affirms  that  this  building  took  its 
name  from  a celebrated  white  palfrey  of  (iuecn 
Mary  ; of  course,  doubt  is  thrown  on  the  legend. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  a place  of 
resort  in  the  days  of  Charles  Stuart’s  rebellion. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  well  knew  every  nook  of 
the  northern  city,  made  it  the  quarters  of  Captain 
Waverley  during  his  brief  sojourn  in  that  capital. 

The  White  Horse  Inn,  as  it  w.as  called,  forms  a 
main  feature  in  a small  quadrangle  near  the  foot 
of  the  Canougate.  A broad  flight  of  steps  leads 
up  to  the  building.  This  latter  is  peculiar 
from  the  fashion  of  the  roof,  which,  like 
many  of  the  houses  in  Belgium,  has  two  win- 
dows, one  above  the  other,  in  the  roof.  These 
windows  afforded  light  to  the  travellers’  apart- 
ments. What  would  in  London  be  called 
the  first-floor  seems  to  have  been  arranged  for 
dining  and  sitting  rooms;  the  basement,  with  the 
circular  arches,  comprises  stables — au  arrange- 
ment not  very  wholesome,  but  in  accordance  with 
custom.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  an  enactment 
was  made  “for  the  express  encouragement  of  inn- 
keepers,” that  all  tr.avellers  in  bm-gh  towns  are 
forbidden  to  lodge  with  their  acquaintances  or 
friends,  or  in  any  other  quarters  but  in  the  esta- 
blished inns;  but  with  this  exception, — “Gif  it  be 
persones  that  leandis  money,  with  them  in  com- 
panies, i.e.,  gentlemen  attended  with  a numerous 
retinue  and  lodged  in  the  common  hostellries.” 
Scenes  which  painters  might  make  pictures  of 
have  presented  themselves  in  this  now  neglected 
spot, 

ihe  Railway  Hotel  illustrated  on  the  opposite 
page  will  servo  as  a contrast  to  this  old  Scotch  inn. 


THE  DESIGNS  FOR  THE  NEW  CEMETERY 
AT  LIVERPOOL.  i 

The  Liverpool  Burial  Board  held  a special' 
meeting  on  Tuesday  last,  for  the  purpose  of 
awarding  the  premiums  to  architects  who  had  .sub- ' 
initted  the  best  designs  for  the  buildings  required 
at  the  new  cemetery,  winch  the  parish,  as  our  i 
readers  know,  are  laying  out  at  Anfield-park,  | 
Walton.  The  architects  were  instructfd  to  con- 
fine themselve.s  to  plans  of  structures  which  could  ' 
be  erected  at  a total  cost  not  exceeding  11, 250Z.  j 
The  prizes  offered  were  100/.  for  the  first  best  I 
plan,  50/.  for  the  second  best,  and  30/.  for  the  | 
third.  None  of  the  plans  sent  in,  however,  appear 
to  have  met  with  the  unqualified  approval  of  the  ; 
Board;  for  the  best  designs  submitted,  the  Bo.ard  I 
were  assured  could  not  be  carried  out  for  tbe  sum  ' 
stated,  whilst  those  w’hich  could  be  carried  out 
for  that  amount  were  declared  to  be  unacceptable 
in  point  of  design ; so  that  the  Board  found  them- 
selves in  a dilemma  of  having  to  award  prizes  to 
architects  who  had  not  complied  with  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  were  asked  to  compete, 
or  to  those  whose  plans  they  agreed  possessed 
no  individual  merit.  In  this  difficulty  the  advice 
of  a professional  architect  (Mr,  Rhind,  we 
believe)  was  sought  as  to  the  respective  merits 
of  the  competitors;  and  the  law  clerk  was  even 
asked  to  decide  whether,  if  the  hoard  w'crc  of 
opinion  that  none  of  the  designs  conid  be  executed 
for  the  amount  of  money  stipulated,  they  were 
bound  to  award  premiums  at  all.  Mr.  Harvey, 
the  law  clerk,  decided,  however,  in  favour  of  tbe 
architects;  iirging  that  the  gentlemen  who  had 
sent  in  the  plans  most  approved  of  might  set  up  a 
case  and  call  witnesses  to  prove  tliat  their  designs 
could  be  executed  for  the  amount  to  which  they 
had  been  restricted.  _ Though  not  unanimously 
adopting  this  view,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to 
act  upon  it,  and  the  hoard  then  proceeded  to 
award  the  prizes  to  the  competitors  whose 
designs  they  most  approved  of.  The  first  prize 
was  awarded  to  No.  3,  marked  “ Spe,”  and 
sent  by  Messrs.  Charles  Lucy  and  Charles  Littler, 
of  Holt  Hill,  Traumere;  the  second,  to  No.  5, 
marked  with  a red  circle  within  a black  one  and 
forwarded  by  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  of  Birkenhead, 
and  Sweeting-street,  Liverpool;  and  the  third 
prize  was  given  to  No.  7,  marked  “Hiram,”  and 
submitted  by  Mr.  James  Shipway,  of  Great  Mal- 
vern. These,  we  believe,  were  the  designs  con- 
sidered most  meritorious  by  Mr.  Rhind,  though 
that  gentleman  had  at  first  thought  that  designs 
No.  11  were  preferable  to  No.  7;  but  he  subse- 
quently  expressed  au  opinion  that  tlioughNo.il 
were  perhaps  the  most  attractive,  No.  7 embraced 
more  points  which  would  he  useful  to  the  com- 
mittce.  With  respect  to  the  award  of  the  first 
and  second  prizes,  tbe  committee  w«re  unanimous; 
but  as_  regarded  the  third,  they,  like  Mr.  Rhind, 
were  divided  in  their  opinion ; but  upon  the  votes 
beiug  taken,  there  was  found  to  be  a majority 
of  four  to  two  in  favour  of  Mr.  Sliipway’s  de- 


signs, and  the  third  prize  was  accordingly  awarded 
to  that  gentleman. 

It  was  suggested  it  would  be  desirable  to  pur- 
chase No.  li,  if  it  could  be  obtained. 

It  was  resolved,  that  in  returning  tbe  designs 
to  the  nnsucccssfu!  competitor.^,  the  tiianks  of 
the  Board  should  he  conveyed  to  them  ; for  many 
of  their  plans,  Mr.  Jackson  observed,  cont.ainod 
points  of  great  excellence. 


HOTEL,  MALVERN  LINK. 

The  hotel  movement  is  spreading  fast.  The 
building  we  engrave  is  situate  ou  the  s()uth  side 
of  the  Quoist-hlll,  adjoining  the  Link  station  of 
the  West  Midland  Railway,  and  commanding  a 
grand  view  of  the  Malvern  hills  and  of  the  richly- 
wooded  valley  of  the  Severn : it  is  designed  for 
the  accommodation  of  tourists  and  excursionists. 

The  building  is  of  red  brick,  with  black  brick 
interlaciugs,  and  Bath  stone  dressings.  Tbe  lower 
floor  contains  a number  of  sitting-rooms  opening 
to  the  lawn,  which  reaches  to  the  railway  platform: 
behind  the  sitting-rooms  runs  a spacious  corridor, 
aud  this  again  is  in  communication  with  the 
waiters’  rooms,  kitchens,  and  other  extensive 
domestic  oflices. 

Ou  the  middle  floor  are  suites  of  rooms  and  bed- 
rooms, also  cofTee-i’Oom,  bar,  aud  manager’s 
rooms. 

On  the  upper-floor  is  an  assemhly-room,  with 
large  promenade  balcony  ; and  connected  with  it 
are  ante-rooms  and  refreshment  rooms. 

The  slope  of  the  ground  is  such  that  while  the 
lower  floor  is  level  with  the  lawn,  the  middle  floor 
is  level  with  the  public  road,  from  which  it  is 
entered,  and  the  upper  floor  is  conueclod  with  the 
higher  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  public 
road  referred  to,  by  a level  bridge  leading  to  the 
pleasure-garden,  which  is  laid  out  in  bowling- 
greens,  archery  lawn,  and  other  luxuries  for  tho 
behoof  of  excursionists,  who,  since  the  opening  of 
the  railway,  have  poured  in  fi'om  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

This  hotel  is  being  erected  for  the  Groat  Jlalvern 
Hotel  Company,  who  are  bailding  their  largo 
hotel  at  Malvern  (on  the  principle  of  the  Great 
Western  Hotel,  Paddington),  and  for  which  build- 
ing designs  were  submitted  iu  competition  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  of  London;  Mes.'srs.  IMedlaud 

Maberley,  of  Gloucester;  Mr.  Shipway,  of 
Malvern;  Messis.  Murray  Jevons,  and  Mr. 
Elinslie,  of  tbe  same  place ; when  the  designs  of 
the  last-named  geutlem.an  were  selected,  and  are 
now  being  canaed  out  under  his  superintendence. 

The  contract  for  the  building  at  Malvern  Link 
is  5,850/.,  and  is  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Smart,  builder, 
of  Malvern.  Mr.  Henry  Lucy  is  tho  clerk  of 
works;  and  the  ornamental  gardens  are  being 
executed  by  Mr.  Joshua  Bowker,  landscape- 
gardener,  of  Scarborough,  whose  contract  is  77‘J/. 

It  is  expected  that  the  hotel  and  gardens  will 
be  opened  this  summer. 


AT  MALVERN  LINK,  WOKCESTEBSHIHE. Mii.  Klmsi.i;:,  Aiiihitect. 
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:he  four  sisters  j or,  some  notes 

ON  THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  FINE 
ARTS* 

We  are  all  apt  to  embody  our  thoughts  iu  Ulus- 
rations  TOhich  are  familiar  to  us.  The  traveller 
peaks  of  the  journey  of  life;  the  sailor  frames 
us  hopes,  in  wishing  you  a fair  wind  and  a sure 
laven.  Thus,  also,  is  the  artist  ready  to  clothe 
lis  thoughts  in  those  illustrations  with  which  his 
mngination  is  peopled.  With  the  sculptor,  hardly 
i passage  occurs  in  poetry  but  calls  up  iu  his  mind 
igures  and  groups  to  symbolize  the  sentiment. 
Ihus,  in  considering  the  relation  of  the  fine  arts, 
s he  apt  to  regard  it  as  a real  relationship.  He 
jees  before  him  a group  of  sisters.  The  sister- 
hood of  the  Muses  is  as  old  as  Parnassus.  It  is 
thus  we  have  been  accustomed  to  view  Architec- 
ture, Painting,  and  Sculpture ; but  I submit  there 
is  yet  another  sister  which  we  may  well  introduce 
into  the  group,  maybe  of  lesser  stature,  but  still  a 
sister — I mean  the  Muse  of  Ornament  or  Decora- 
tion. 

In  regarding,  indeed,  the  subject  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  fine  arts,  I do  not  conceive  we  can 
do  so  justly  without  this  introduction  of  the  fourth 
sister,  and  that  more  on  an  equality  than  we  in 
this  country  are  wont  to  do  ; and  if  at  first  sight 
this  may  appear  somewhat  of  an  innovation,  yet  I 
trust  it  will  not  be  set  down  as  a presumptuous 
one.  It  is  in  truth,  I fancy,  but  a piece  of  justice ; 
for  Decoration,  as  an  art,  is  not  uufrequently 
slighted,  even  by  those  who  may  most  miss  the 
completeness  only  to  be  gained  by  her  presence. 

In  duly  considering  the  department  of  Decora- 
tion, it  presents  itself  in  a twofold  shape  : first,  as 
that  union  of  fanciful,  natural,  and  conventional 
forms  and  objects  and  colours,  more  addressed  to 
please  the  eye  than  to  convey  any  striking  senti- 
ment, and  which  is  subsidiary  to  architecture, 
painting,  and  sculpture ; and,  secondly,  that  large 
decorative  quality  without  which  nothing  can  be 
quite  good  in  painting  and  sculpture,  and  assuredly 
not  in  architecture.  Viewed  in  the  former  of  these 
aspects,  the  decorative  Muse  seems  somewhat  of  a 
handmaid  to  her  statelier  sisters : in  the  latter, 
she  seems  almost  their  superior,  binding  them 
together  in  a union  which  forms  their  greatest 
strength. 

Thus,  then,  in  regarding  in  oirr  mind’s  eye  the 
sisterhood  of  the  Fine  Arts,  we  imagine  a classic 
group  of  three  maidens,  tall  and  beautiful,  in  atti- 
tudes of  noble  grace,  and  yet  hound  together,  by  a 
younger  sister,  with  a wreath  of  flowers,  like  a 
Psyche  entwining  a group  of  draped  Graces.  Like 
a younger  sister,  and  of  lesser  stature,  she  seems  to 
tend  them  alternately;  assisting  now  one,  now  the 
other;  but  none  the  less  binding  is  the  festoon 
with  which  she  unites  them  because  it  is  one  of 
flowers. 

To  repeat, — Decoration,  when  viewed  by  her- 
self, is  not  so  lofty  as  either  Painting,  Sculpture, 
or  Architecture.  She  is  comparatively  a child, 
fanciful,  erratic,  chasing  butterflies,  blowing 
bubbles,  doing  many  things  which  her  elder  sisters 
would  scarcely  stoop  to  do,  and  would  hardly  be 
forgiven  if  they  attempted.  She  makes  all  sorts 
of  capricious  combinations  out  of  the  different 
kingdoms  of  Nature ; waves  off  figures  into 
scrolls  and  foliages  ; and  plays  with  colours  like  a 
kaleidoscope.  Rut  in  another  point  of  view  she 
is  the  bond  of  union  of  the  whole  family.  In 
this  aspect  she  is  at  least  as  lofty  as  any  member 
of  it;  because,  without  an  appreciation  of  decora- 
tion in  its  highest  sense,  Architecture,  Painting, 
. and  Sculpture  cannot  be  truly  combined.  It  is 
thus  that  the  playful,  yet  powerful.  Muse  of  Deco- 
. ration  appears  in  her  highest  phase.  It  was  thus 
that  she  appeared  in  the  Parthenon,  and  in  the 
• ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

It  is  with  this  preamble  that  I introduce  these 
I few  notes  on  the  relationship  of  the  fine  arts — on 
their  family  likeness  and  individual  diversities. 
[ These  notes  will  be  found  more  to  invite  attention 
Ithan  to  attempt  to  dogmatize,  which  is  very  far 
r indeed  from  my  desire. 

We  must  all  see  that  the  fine  arts  address  us 
1 through  our  sympathies.  Some,  however,  are 
D more  direct  in  this  than  others.  Of  these,  are 
i;  painting  and  sculpture  of  the  human  form,  for 
hthey  represent  our  race.  Pope’s  well-known  adage 
■f  applies  to  this  study;  and  painting  and  sculpture 
f of  the  human  form  will  always  possess  a more 
li  direct  appeal  to  our  feelings  than  any  other 
ir  branch  of  the  fine  arts.  We  may  remark  this  In 
.’a  building.  No  matter  how  admirable  its  struc* 
tture  and  decoration;  yet,  if  it  possess  also  paint- 
aiings  and  sculpture  of  equal  excellence,  it  is  to  iAem 


* Read  by  Mr.  John  Bell,  at  the  Architectural  Museum, 
3D  on  Wednesday  evening  last. 


that  the  general  eye  will  be  attracted;  especially 
to  the  paintings,  which  in  their  art  leave  nothing 
to  be  supplied  by  the  imagination.  For  this 
reason  painting  is  ever  the  more  immediately 
attractive  of  all  the  arts.  Sculpture  is  more 
abstract.  We  may  see  the  effect  of  this  in  any 
exhibition  of  the  fine  arts  in  any  country.  Paint- 
ings form  the  first  attraction,  sculpture  comes 
next,  then  architecture,  then  the  decorations. 

It  is  for  sympathy  that  we  all  work.  “No 
one,”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “would  write  a book  if  he 
knew  its  leaves  were  at  once  to  be  scattered  on  the 
ocean;  and  who  would  elaborate  a picture,  or  with 
many  a studied  stroke  hew  the  statue  from  the 
block,  if  the  moment  of  completion  were  to  he  the 
signal  of  their  destruction?”  In  all  our  art- 
works we  seek  for  sympathy.  This  is  the  hope, 
the  dream,  the  prize  of  our  efforts : no  marvel, 
therefore,  that  this  shows  Itself  in  the  aim  and 
direction  of  our  higher  art-works,  which  use  the 
form  of  man  for  their  language. 

The  landscape  which  puts  before  us  the  asso- 
ciations of  our  childhood,  and  the  varied  scenery 
of  the  changing  seasons ; the  pictured  flower  which 
seems  to  breathe  the  perfume  of  its  original ; the 
imaged  storm  or  calm  of  ocean ; and  the  cha- 
racteristics of  animal  life,  of  dogs  and  horses, — 
man’s  humble,  but  useful  companions, — are  not 
included,  but  rather  invited  and  welcomed  by 
this  view  of  sympathy ; under  such  attitudes,  how- 
ever, as  are  most  adapted  to  interest  ns.  Still, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  mode  in  which  we  appre- 
ciate these  leads  up  again  to  the  recognition  of 
the  highest  efforts  of  the  fine  arts,  those  which 
represent  our  own  kind,  not  only  in  its  grosser 
contours,  but  in  that  expression  which  breathes 
the  essence  of  our  more  spiritual  nature. 

Thus  is  it,  in  its  movements  amid  the  variety  of 
surrounding  nature,  that  the  sympathetic  key  of 
art  is  at  once  responded  to.  It  is  the  note  start- 
ing from  the  human  lips,  which,  ringing  out 
amid  the  swell  of  instrumental  music,  shrills  us 
more  than  all  the  billowy  sounds  beside.  It  is 
the  voice  in  the  storm  that  we  catch  with  breath- 
less interest,  the  footstep  in  the  sand  on  which 
our  gaze  is  riveted, — the  human  form  w’hich  steps 
out  amid  the  works  of  Creation,  and  calls  thSm  all 
by  name. 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  arts  of  painting 
and  sculpture  possess  their  superior  force.  It  is 
in  their  power  iu  the  direct  representation  of  our 
kind  that  resides  the  immediate  hold  they  have 
of  our  interest  aud  sympathy.  Nor  can  any  form 
of  mere  architecture  or  decoration  attract  so  at 
once,  as  the  record  of  features  which  beam  with 
intelligence,  or  the  form  which  is  the  possessor 
and  agent  of  that  intelligence.  In  this  walk  of 
human  representation  these  arts  are  directly  of 
man,  and  speak  to  man  face  to  face.  With  them, 
in  this  respect,  architecture  and  decoration  can 
by  no  means  compete,  which  deal  with  parts  of 
nature,  animate  or  inanimate,  which  have  less  hold 
on  our  feelings ; and  thus,  of  the  four  arts,  un- 
doubtedly painting  aud  sculpture  possess  the 
more  direct  and  shorter  roads  to  our  sympathy. 

It  would  thus  seem,  by  this  argument,  that  the 
pre-eminence  rests  with  painting  and  sculpture 
over  the  other  two  arts.  Like,  however,  the  gold 
and  silver  shield  of  the  disputants,  the  truth  also 
has  its  two  sides,  each  polished  like  a mirror,  aud 
reflecting  many  things  each  way.  Among  these 
we  will  turn  at  least  to  one  which  we  may  see  on 
the  other  side.  While  we  have  thus  favourably 
regarded  painting  and  sculpture,  let  us  not  omit 
to  remember  that,  immediately  as  they  speak  to 
our  mental  sympathies,  yet  they  are  of  no  actual 
direct  corporeal  use.  We  could  live  without 
painting  and  sculpture,  hut  civilized  man  cannot 
live' without  architecture  of  some  sort.  And  let 
us  not  underrate  this  consideration.  The  whole 
resolution  in  philosophy,  which  we  are  so  proud  to 
attribute  in  great  part  to  our  great  countrymen 
Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam,  was  based  upon 
making  that  study  useful,  and  of  direct  service  to 
man ; and  assuredly  the  arts  are  not  above  science. 
Architecture  is  an  indispensable  art : it  is  so 
directly  useful.  Painting  and  sculpture  may  be  : 
architecture  must  be.  When  the  abuses  of 
heathen  worship,  with  their  sculptured  and 
painted  gods,  were  banished  before  the  light  of  the 
Gospel,  the  fine  arts  then  partook,  justly,  perhaps, 
of  the  odium  of  the  service  of  which  they  had 
been  so  long  the  handmaids.  Painting  and 
sculpture  were  awhile  in  disgrace,  and  lost  the 
world’s  sympathy  : architecture,  like  her  sisters, , 
had  pandered  to  Pagan  worship,  and  had  built  its 
temples  forages.  But  she  was  not  overwhelmed 
by  this  obloquy,  like  her  sisters.  She  was  too 
strong  to  go  down  before  it.  The  world  could  not 
do  with  her,  and  so  her  power  survived  almost 
without  an  interval.  One  of  her  finest  styles,  in- 


deed, arose,  even  amid  the  morning  twilight 
ages,— that  of  Byzantium  : that  of  our  own  early 
church-architecture  was  continuous ; and,  more- 
over, after  the  lapse  of  some  centuries  held  out  a 
helping  hand  to  her  sisters.  She  led  them  out  of 
their  captivity,  where,  like  the  daughters  of 
Israel  in  Babylon,  they  had  bung  up  their  harps 
and  mourned;  after  a while  interceded  with  the 
world  for  their  forgiveness ; and  by  degrees  re- 
stored them  to  their  high  places.  And  she  had 
the  power  to  do  this;  because,  in  her  nature,  she  is 
essential  to  us,  and  the  world  cannot  do  withoiither. 
Herein  lies  a great  force  and  stability  in  her,  on 
which  a number  of  other  forces  are  founded.  We 
must  have  structures;  and,  even  as  early  records 
show,  we  must,  have  them  of  various  kinds.  They 
should  fulfil  each  purpose  fitly ; they  thus  become 
impressive  and  expressive  in  various  ways.  We 
may  as  ivell  have  them  beautiful.  It  is  at  this 
■ point  that  architecture  becomes  a fine  art:  before 
it  was  only  a useful  art.  Yet  have  its  most  refined 
beauties  the  invaluable  advantage  of  the  substan- 
tial basis  of  the  useful.  It  is  on  this  solid  founda- 
tion that  this  art  rests.  Loftily,  airily,  gracefully, 
and  grandly  as  it  may  expand,  and  tower  into  the 
beautiful  and  sublime,  yet  does  its  firm  foot  still 
rest  on  the  work  of  direct  utility.  This  is  a vast 
advantage,  which,  in  these  practical  days  espe- 
cially, more  than  counterbalances  the  more  direct 
appeal  to  our  mind  possessed  by  painting  and 
sculpture.  Painting  and  sculpture  rest  on  our 
sympathies — architecture  greatly  on  our  wants. 
Our  sympathies  may  be  in  abeyance — our  wants 
never.  For  their  higher  aspiration  the  three  arts 
may  tower  together,  hut  architecture  is  the  hase  of 
the 'pyramid. 

But  the  fourth  sister  now  claims  our  attention. 
In  regarding  her  we  must  not  forget  her  twofold 
character.  In  her  smaller  province,  Decoration, 
we  may  perceive,  arises  directly  and  chiefly  from 
Architecture.  Orrament,  so  to  speak,  is  the  im- 
mediate parasite  of  Architecture.  It  is  the  lichen 
that  rises  from  it,— a natural  growth  ; the  ivy  or 
honeysuckle  that  clings  to  its  pillared  trunk ; the 
mistletoe  which  buds  out  amid  its  branches.  The 
earliest  and  crudest  selection  of  Architectural 
forms  has  in  it  the  seeds  of  decoration.  The 
column  of  wood  sprouts  into  leaves  at  the  top : 
the  finials  become  fruit  and  flowers  : the  bundle  of 
upright  seeds  is  rudely  simulated  in  stems ; and 
the  capital  magnifies  the  head  of  the  papyrus, 
lotus,  or  acanthus.  No  nation  has  been  so  im- 
pregnant  of  art  that  the  simplest  forms  of  natural 
structure  have  not  very  soon  suggested  to  them 
surface  ornament;  and  that  commenced.  Decora- 
tion is  born.  Then  begins  its  existence, — first  in 
a kind  of  crystallization  from  points  over  the  sur- 
face, and  then  in  a more  vital  action.  Sometimes 
it  runs  over  the  whole  work  in  the  more  florid 
styles,  as  in  some  of  those  of  the  Indians  and 
Moors : at  others,  it  only  creeps  out  here  and 
there,  as  in  Grecian  and  some  simple  Gothic  styles ; 
lipping  over  a moulding,  bursting  out  into  growth 
in  capitals  and  finials,  and  grasping  the  union  of 
arches  with  knots  of  stems  and  leaves.  Compact 
to  Architecture  is  its  first  life;  but  its  seeds  fell 
about,  and  are  wafted,  on  their  light  plumage, 
hither  and  thither,  on  pavements,  walls,  draperies, 
furniture,  and  all  the  adjuncts  of  our  habitations. 

True  it  is,  however,  that  there  is  another  start- 
ing point  of  ornament — that  of  personal  decora- 
tion— which  is  so  strong  a natural  passion  that 
the  savage  will  often  have  decorations  even  before 
he  has  clothes.  Paintings  on  the  human  skin 
itself,  as  with  our  rude  forefathers,  thence  called 
by  the  Romans  Picti,  on  these  isles,  are  among 
the  earliest  examples  of  surface  ornament;  as 
bright  feathers  in  the  hair  and  festoons  of  teeth 
and  shells  are  among  the  earliest  decorations  of 
uncultured  man.  Thus  from  his  owu  person  does 
the  ornament  of  the  savage  extend  to  all  his 
cherished  implements.  His  bow,  his  quiver,  and 
his  club  partake  of  them  : his  paddle  and  his  canoe 
receive  the  like  embellishments.  The  latter  may 
be  called  his  moving  habitation;  and  thus  decora- 
tion returns  to  architecture. 

On  the  doorposts  and  pillars,  and  along  the 
cornices  of  these  habitations,  we  soon  see  surface- 
ornament  appear ; and  then  grotesque  heads  of 
I human  beings  as  household  gods,  &c.  The  rude 
but  of  the  New  Zealanders,  of  the  Society  and 
Friendly  Isles,  as  pictured  in  Captain  Cook’s  and 
other  voyages,  presented,  when  first  discovered, 
this  early  kind  of  decoration.  The  temples  of 
central  America,  as  described  by  Stevens,  and 
drawn  by  Cutherwood,  afford  examples  of  the  same 
early  stage  of  decoration.  Even  at  the  present 
time,  Chinese  architectural  decoration  has  not 
advanced  much  beyond  this  type.  Celtic  and 
Scandinavian  ornament  is  of  a similar  character. 
Indeed,  this  early  style,  which  is  greatly  serpen- 
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tine  and  lacertine,  or  made  up  of  serpent  and 
lizard  forms,  with  the  occasional  introduction  of 
grotesque  heads  and  foliage,  has  prohahly  been 
much  the  same  in  all  countries.  With  no  nation 
did  art  spring,  like  Minerva,  of  full  growth  from 
the  head  of  her  parent;  but  was  the  offspring  of 
long  travail.  The  saying,  that  “Art  is  long  and 
life  is  short,”  may  be  applied  to  the  art  and  life  of 
a nation  us  well  as  of  au  individual. 

We  see,  however,  that,  although  decoration  is 
the  close  companion  of  architecture,  it  is  not  in 
this  respect  aloue  that  she  possesses  our  regard. 
To  decorate  iu  some  way  or  other  is  one  of  the 
first  things  that  man  has  ever  done  iu  his  leisure 
moments.  Nature  herself  is  decorated  everywhere, 
and  everywhere  our  eyes,  unassisted,  fail  to  show 
ns  this : take  up  the  microscope  and  it  is  soon 
demonstrated.  Man’s  decoration  soon  arrives  at 
its  limit.  The  most  minutely-finished  goldsmith’s 
works,  under  the  microscope,  become  rude  and  in- 
complete : under  tbe  same  test  the  most  delicate 
lace  becomes  a coarse  and  uneven  net.  But  nature 
is  a far  more  complete  workwoman.  Submitted 
to  the  same  scrutiny,  any  scrap  taken  haphazard 
of  her  manufacture — leaf  or  flower,  shows  iu  itself 
a M’orld  of  subtile  and  perfected  detail.  In  nature 
we  meet  with  decoration,  in  the  most  unexpected 
places.  The  snow  that  flutters  down  to  the  earth 
affords,  under  the  microscope,  the  most  startlingly 
regular  and  charming  arrangements  of  crystallized 
decoration.  Some  years  ago  a number  of  these, 
excellently  drawn  by  Mrs.  Glaisber,  were  figured 
in  tbe  Art-Journal.  Even  sections  of  the  stems 
of  plants  and  of  their  seed  vessels  aud  flowers 
present  occasionally  most  decorative  forms,  as 
has  been  admirably  illustrated  by  Mr.  Dresser. 
More  simply,  the  village  child  well  knows 
the  natural  likeness  of  the  oak,  which  is  seen 
on  cutting  across  the  stalk  of  the  common  fern 
or  brake,  in  the  ccnti-e  of  which  tradition  and 
fancy  picture  King  Charles;  and  these  latent 
mines  of  ornamental  forms  are  without  end. 
Nature  has  been  said  to  work  by  mathematics : 
she  may  be  well  said  also  to  work  decoration. 
Doubtless  tbe  two  qualities  are  closely  connected  : 
at  least  they  meet  us  together  atevery  turn.  If  deco- 
ration then  is  so  universal  iu  nature,  it  does  not  be- 
come us  to  slight  it  in  art.  Yet  it  is  not  unfrequently 
slighted,  oven  in  those  quarters  where  you  would 
least  expect  it.  Eor  example  : Pew  things  of  the 
kind,  perhaps,  are  more  difficult  thau  to  induce  a 
committee  of  geutlemen,  interested  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a statue,  to  accept  for  it  a duly  decorated 
pedestal.  The  advantages  of  the  union  of  sculp- 
ture aiid  decoration,  in  such  works,  are  visible 
throughout  great  part  of  the  Continent;  and  even 
here,  in  the  centre  of  London,  in  the  example  of 
the  picturesque  pedestal  of  King  Charles,  at 
Charing-cross ; and  yet,  from  an  incomplete  idea 
of  birapHcity,  most  of  our  statues  stand  on  crude 
granite  posts.  It  is  extremely  difficult,  on  such 
occasions,  to  impress  sufficiently,  that  just  sim- 
plicity consists  in  unity,  not  in  baldness  and 
crudeness. 

It  is  such  public  deficiencies  as  these  that  may- 
be acknowledged  to  call  for  a more  polite  regard 
for  the  fourth  sister  of  the  fine  arts.  I do  not 
desire  to  overrate  her  mission  and  powers;  but  I 
do  claim  for  her  a higher  status  and  more  atten- 
tion thau  she  is  in  the  habit  of  receiving  in  this 
country’. 

In  one  point  of  view,  as  I have  said,  deco- 
ration is  subservient  to  the  other  flue  arts : in 
the  other  it  regulates  them  all.  As  merely  deco- 
ration, it  is  not  a substantive,  but  an  adjective. 
It  does  not  stand  alone.  It  embraces  the  other 
Pluses.  It  is  not  a thing  of  itself:  it  decorates 
something  else:  it  is  au  adjective.  On  the  other 
hand,  a painting,  a piece  of  sculpture,  or  a struc- 
ture, is  a noun-substiintive, — a thing  of  itself. 

Not  so  decoration.  Decoration  clings  : it  needs 
support.  It  follows:  it  does  not  lead  the  way'.  It 
enhances:  it  does  not  originate.  This  is  its  re- 
stricted province.  In  its  higher  phase  it  regulates 
the  whole  of  the  other  arts,  binds  them  together, 
and  completes  them  as  they  can  be  completed  by- 
no  other  means. 

Advantageously  ns  tbe  sisters  may  all  be  seen 
togetuer,  uniting  in  practice  as  well  as  kindred  in 
appearance;  yet  each  has  its  individuality.  Strong 
as  the  family  likeness  may  be,  still  we  may  ob- 
serve especial  resemblance  between  some  more 
than  others,  as  we  do  in  families.  Thus  we  may 
remark  that  painting  and  sculpture  seem  much  to 
group  together,  and  architecture  aud  decoration 
to  have  a similar  affinity  and  disposition.  We  may- 
notice  one  of  the  most  striking  of  these  points. 
Painting  and  sculpture  both  seem  to  represent  the 
works  of  the  Creator : neither  architecture  nor 
decoration  has  directly  this  object.  Decoration, 
to  be  thorough,  must  ever  be,  more  or  less,  conven- 


tional,— if  not  iu  detail,  yet  in  arrangement.  The 
painter  represents  trees  and  flowers  as  they  grow: 
the  decorator  arranges  a branch  of  foliage  in  a 
given  line,  aud  hangs  his  flowers  in  festoons.  A 
similar  conventionality,  or  regular  modification 
from  nature,  distinguishes  arcliitecture.  Deriving 
her  styles  evidently- from  natural  objects;  yet  suc- 
cessful architecture  is  never  the  direct  imitation 
of  nature.  The  arch  of  heaveu  may  have  sug- 
gested the  dome;  but  the  architect  does  not 
decorate  it  with  the  sun  or  moon,  or  portray  a 
storm  or  sunset  in  it;  but  erects  it  with  construc- 
tive cmbellishineuts  of  treatment  which  are  with- 
out reference  to  the  original  type.  Tlie  inter- 
lacings  of  a Gothic  roof  may  have  been  suggested 
by  the  frontage  of  an  avenue,  and  the  pendentive 
ceilings  of  Alhambresque  halls  fronr  the  stalactite 
vaults  of  caves,  cool  and  pleasant  in  a burning 
clime;  yet  are  these  natural  types  convention- 
alized in  execution,  or  they  were  not  satisfactory. 
Even  in  the  structures  made  by  the  lower  animals, 
we  do  not  witness  the  direct  imitation  of  nature. 
The  nest  of  the  bird,  the  wa.xen  palace  of  the 
bee,  the  lofty  edifices  of  the  African  architect, 
which  last  vastly  exceed,;  iu  proportion  to  their 
artificers,  any  works  of  man,  are  none  of  them 
direct  imitators  of  anything  else  in  nature,  but 
are  perse,  or  of  themselves.  Birds,  quadrupeds,  and 
even  fishes, — many  of  them  make,  more  or  less, 
houses  for  themselves;  and  the  bower  bird  not 
only  constructs  bis  bower  of  twigs,  but  also 
decorates  it  with  all  the  bright  finery  he  can  col- 
lect to  feast  the  eye  of  his  lady  mate,  as  you  may- 
see  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  He  is  a decorator 
as  well  as  an  architect.  The  architecture  of  birds, 
indeed,  is  very  various.  There  are  the  cave- 
temples  of  the  sand  martin,  aud  of  the  little  owl 
of  the  prairies;  the  stucco  palaces  of  the  swallow 
and  house  martin ; the  exquisite  and  refined 
retreats  of  the  finches;  the  plastered  house  of 
the  thrush,  and  warm  and  cosy  abodes  of  the 
wren  and  bottletit.  Then  come  some  which  build 
more  open  domiciles,  as  the  hawk,  heron,  rook, 
and  wood-pigeon,  &c.  Indeed,  in  bird  arcbitec- 
ture,  there  may  be  said  to  exist  as  many  styles  as 
among  ourselves ; not,  however,  probably,  so  much 
a subject  of  discussion;  but  none  of  these  are 
direct  imitations  of  nature;  nor  do  they  include 
the  painting  and  sculpture  of  living  forms,  which 
arts,  indeed,  appear  reserved  for  man  alone.  The 
phrase  may  follow,  then,  that  instinct  will  build 
and  decorate,  but  reason  is  required  to  paint  and 
sculpture. 

But  here,  again,  let  us  cast  a glance  on  the 
other  side  of  tbe  shield;  which,  in  counterpoise, 
fairly  afl’ords  this  reflection ; namely,  that  from 
these  premises  it  may  be  well  held  that  architec- 
ture is  so  essential,  aud  decoration  so  universally 
delightful,  that  they,  per  force,  spread  even  beyond 
the  domain  of  man,  which  is  the  sole  region  of 
painting  and  sculpture;  that  architecture  has  a 
base  far  wider  than  merely  our  wants  and  desires; 
aud  decoration  possesses  a vastly  more  extended 
appreciation  than  rests  alone  with  us.* 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Aldford  {Cheshire). — The  old  parish  church  of 
Aldford  is  shortly  to  be  lazcd,  and  a new  church 
built  from  designs  by  Mr.  Paley,  of  Lancaster, 
architect.  The  now  edifice  will  be  erected  at  the 
sole  expense  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  on  a 
site  adjacent  to  the  present  church,  and  which 
will  allow  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  to  bo 
added  to  the  churchyard,  which  required  to  be 
enlarged. 

Hereford. — Measures  are  being  taken  to  provide 
a general  cemetery  for  this  city  aud  neighbour- 
hood. It  is  proposed,  according  to  the  local  Tunes, 
to  form  a company  for  that  purpose,  with  a capital 
of  5,000Z.  iu  5Z.  shares. ; and  nearly  2,000/.  have 
already  been  subscribed  in  a few  diys. 

Bristol. — A new  church,  dedicated  to  Sf.  Bar- 
tholomew, and  erected  as  a chapel-of-ease  for  tbe 
large  and  populous  parish  of  St.  James,  has  been 
consecrated.  The  edifice  has  been  erected  on  a 
piece  of  ground  situate  between  Union-street  aud 
Little  Jaracs’s-back,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  S. 
Pope,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Pope  & Bindou,  and 
13  ill  the  Early  Decorated  style.  It  consists  of  a 
nave,  chancel,  chancel  aisle,  harmonium  gallery, 
and  two  other  large  galleries,  with  two  iTestries, 
Ac.  The  area  of  the  building  has  bceu  fitted  to 
seat  about  250  persons,  and  there  is  also  sitting 
accommodation  in  the  chancel  and  chancel  aisles, 
the  whole  of  the  seats  being  of  stained  deal,  open 
and  uniform.  The  larger  of  the  two  galleries  will 
afford  accommodation  for  150  children,  and  the 
smaller  one  will  seat  about  130  adults.  The  build- 


*  To  be  contiiiuetl. 
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ing  is  lighted  from  the  roof,  which  is  formed  with 
trusses,  filled  in  with  tracery,  aud  plastered  be- 
tween the  rafters ; the  wood-work  being  stained 
and  varnished.  Midway  up  the  roof,  at  the  sides, 
are  two  rows  of  windows,  similar  to  clerestories. 
The  carvings,  executed  iu  stone  by  Mr.  White,  are 
in  natural  foliage  of  dillerent  kinds.  The  east 
wiirdow  is  of  stained  glass,  and  was  presented  by- 
Mr.  Hall,  of  Broadmead,  who  also  gave  tlie  whole 
of  the  glass  requisite  in  the  erection  of  the  church. 
The  window  represents  the  foliage  of  the  vine, 
with  te.xts  of  Scripture  intertwined.  The  church 
is  built  of  Pennant  stone,  with  freestone  dressings, 
the  extreme  length  of  the  edifice  being  106  feet; 
and  its  breadth  30  feet : it  is  45  feet  high  at  tlie 
centre  of  tbe  roof,  and  25  feet  at  the  sides.  The 
galleries  are  about  22  feet  deep.  The  front  in 
Little  James’s-back  consists  of  a porcb,  with 
turret,  containing  a staircase  leading  to  the  galle- 
ries, and  with  spire  over  it;  two  arcades  of  win- 
dows throwing  light  into  the  galleries,  and  the 
gable  surmounted  by  a carved  cross.  Tlie  windows 
throughout  are  traceried,  with  shafts  and  carve.d 
capitals.  The  tradesmen  engaged  upon  the  work 
were: — Davis,  contractor  for  the  mason’s  work; 
Bennett,  for  the  carpenter’s  work;  Edbrooko, 
smith’s  work;  Tuckey-,  plumber’s  work;  Hill, 
plasterer’s  work  ; Gay,  glazier’s  worl:. 

Bedminsler. — St.  Luke’s  church  has  been  con- 
secrated. The  edifice  is  situate  ou  the  New  Cut, 
about  half-way  between  the  Bath  and  Bedminster 
bridges.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Norton,  of  London, 
The  building  is  calculated  to  coutaiu  sittings  for 
1,200,  upwards  of  one-half  free,  aud  the  total  cost 
of  erection  will  be  nearly  7,000?.  The  building 
comprises  a nave,  with  north  and  south  aisles,  each 
107  feet  long,  and  25  feet  G inches  and  16  feet 
wide  respectively.  The  nave  is  separated  from 
the  aisles  by  arcades  of  six  arches  on  the  north 
and  five  on  the  south  side.  Eastward  of  tbe  nave 
is  a chancel  27  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide,  with  a 
polygonal  apsidal  end  forming  the  sanctuary.  The 
tradesmen  employed  iu  the  erection  of  the  church 
have  been  Jlessrs.  J.  N.  Brown  j Singer,  of  Fi  ome; 
Llewc'llin;  Hadon,  of  Trowbridge;  E.  aiid'f.  Bird; 
and  Naylor,  Vickei’s,  A Co. 

Alton. — The  parl.sh  church  at  Alton  (a  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  Talbot),  whicb  bas 
for  some  time  past  been  iu  a state  of  neglect  and 
want  of  repair,  has  just  been  in  part  restort-d, 
according  to  the  Staffordshire  Advertiser.  The 
church  was  built  iu  the  twelfth  century,  but  it  was 
rebuilt  about  thirty  years  ago,  when  some  of  the 
most  striking  of  its  architectural  features  were 
lost.  'The  accumulated  whitewash  and  plaster  of 
centuries  has  been  scraped  from  a row  of  Norman 
arches,  a part  of  the  old  church  which  now  forms 
an  interesting  object  in  the  nave.  An  Early  Pointed 
arch,  which  was  built  up  and  bidden  iiy  tbe  west 
gallery,  and  the  existence  of  which  was  almost  un- 
suspected, has  been  thrown  open  by  taking  down 
the  gallery,  and  now  connects  the  tower  with  the 
body  of  the  churcli. 

WhiUlcsey. — The  principal  works  comprised  in 
Mr.  Scott’s  plans  for  the  restoration  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  which  have  been  adopted  by  tho  sub- 
scribers, are — tbe  removal  of  the  organ,  aud  tlirow- 
ing  open  the  arch  at  the  west  end,  re-glnziiig  all 
tho  windows  with  cathedral  glass,  placing  now 
doors  throughout  the  building,  and  re-seating  the 
whole  of  the  church  with  seats  of  the  usual  modern 
form,  made  of  pitch-pine,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
1,400/. ; the  warmiug  of  the  church  by  Holden’s 
system,  aud  gas-fittings  for  the  whole  of  the  inte- 
rior, at  a cost  of  300/.;  the  repair  of  the  south 
choir  aisle,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  ISO/.;  tho  re- 
leadiiig  of  the  roof  of  the  nave,  new  parapets  to 
the  clerestory,  repairs  of  the  load  works  ou  the 
other  roofs,  aud  the  drainage  and  undorpiuiiing  of 
the  walls  throughout,  at  an  estimated  costof  150/. 
The  subscriptions  ah-eady  amount  to  1,130/. 

Bridge. — The  village  of  Bridge  has  lately  bad 
its  parish  church  restored,  by  tho  liberality  of 
Mrs.  Gregory,  of  Bridge-hill.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  Scott,  and  everything  has  been  completed  by 
Mr.  G.  Lancefield,  of  Canterbury,  builder.  The 
church,  according  to  tho  description  of  it  in  the 
South-Bastern  Gazette,  is  built  of  flint  and  Caen 
stone.  The  tower  and  spire  were  first  completed, 
and  then  the  body  of  the  church.  The  windows 
are  of  painted  glass.  The  font  is  of  Cornisli 
serpentine  marble.  The  pulpit  and  desk  are  of 
carved  oak.  ' The  chancel  aisle  and  communion 
floor  are  paved  with  Minton’s  tiles. 

11- igginion  {YorJcsliire).  — Tbe  new  church 
which  has  been  built  at  Wiggiuton,  near  York, 
bas  been  opened  for  divine  service.  ' It  is  a plain 
structure,  devoid  of  ornamentation,  and  erected, 
comparatively  speaking,  at  a small  cost,  only  700?. 
having  been  expended  in  the  building  of  the  edifice, 
which  st.inds  upon  tbe  site  of  the  old  fabric. 
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Messrs.  J.  B.  and  W.  Atkinsou,  of  Yovk,  were  the 
architects,  juid  the  undermeutioned  York  trades- 
men were  the  contractors:  masonry,  Messrs. Bow- 
man A Co.  3 carpenter  and  joiners’  work,  Mr. 
Isaac  "VVebster ; plastering,  Messrs.  Croft  and 
Braithwaite;  painting,  Mr.  T.  Mason  3 plumbing 
and  glazing,  Mr.  J.  K.  Humphries ; slating,  Mr. 
H.  Sanderson  3 heating  apparatus,  Mr.  J.  Pryer. 
The  edifice,  according  to  the  I'or/r  Herald,  is  in 
the  Early  English  style  of  architecture.  The  walls 
arc  of  Bradford  sets,  with  dressings  of  Whitby 
stone,  and  the  roof  is  high  pitched  and  open  tim- 
bered. The  church  consists  of  a nave,  4-5  feet  long 
by  21  feet  6 inches  broad,  and  a chancel,  the 
length  of  which  is  20  feet  by  14  feet  in  breadth. 
Upon  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  stands  a 
small  vestry,  8 feet  square,  and  on  the  north  side 
of  the  nave  is  erected  the  porch.  At  the  west  end 
of  the  structure  is  a bell  tui-ret  in  which  are  placed 
the  two  bells  that  were  used  in  the  old  church. 
The  east  window  is  of  three  lights,  and  at  the 
west  cud  are  two  single-light  windows.  In  the 
south  wall  are  inserted  four  windows,  one  having 
two  lights,  and  the  other  three  being  a single  light 
each.  On  the  opposite  side,  in  the  north  wall,  is 
a double-lighted  window  and  two  others,  possess- 
ing a single  light  each.  The  windows  have  tre- 
foil heads,  and  are  filled  in  with  cathedral  glass, 
and  ornamented  with  a coloured  bordering.  The 
pewing  of  the  church  is  of  deal,  the  seats  being 
open,  and  stained  .md  varnished  in  imitation  of 
oak,  and  the  timbers  of  the  roof  being  coloured  to 
correspond.  The  flooring  of  the  church  consists 
of  plain  flags,  but  within  the  communion-raiJs  a 
little  decoration  has  been  introduced,  the  floor 
being  paved  with  red,  black,  and  buff  tiles, 
considerable  quantity  of  the  stone  of  the  old 
church  has  been  rendered  nseful.  It  has  been 
chipped  and  dressed,  and  made  available  in  form 
ing  the  foundation  of  the  new  fabric.  The  new 
' structure  can  seat  upwards  of  100  adults  and  40 
I children. 


BURY  CORX  EXCHANGE  COMPETITION. 
The  town  council  have  selected  the  design  by 
■ Messrs.  Ellis  & Woodard,  as  the  most  practicable, 
but  requiring  alterations, 


GRIMSBY  TOWNHALL  COMPETITION. 
We  are  informed  that  the  designs  of  Mr. 

1 I'owlcT,  of  Louth  3 Messrs.  Bellamy  & Hardy,  of 
I Lincoln  3 and  Mr.  Ilorne,  of  Loudon,  have  been 
* selected  by  the  Council  to  choose  from,  and  are 
r referred  to  the  surveyor  for  examination,  with 
ii  instructions  to  report  on  the  merits  and  demerits 

0 of  each.  The  design  by  “ Credens,”  who  is  a 

1 London  man,  has  been  thrown  overboard  before 
b being  reported  upon,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  too 
( expensive.  The  Lincolnshire  Chronicle  properly 
I expresses  a hope  that  the  “ Council  may  not  be 
i.  biased  by  the  canvassing  which  some  architects 

adopt.” 


CAMBERWELL  BANK  COMPETITION. 

Ix  answer  to  your  correspondent  “ Veritas,”  I 
beg  to  inform  him  that,  from  the  twenty-six 
designs  received,  the  committee  selected  two,  viz. 
“ Integrity  ” and  John  Giles,”  which  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction 
of  the  National  Debt,  for  their  approval  of  one  of 
Ithem. 

If  “Veritas”  will  have  the  goodness  to  again 
refer  to  the  advertisement  in  the  Builder  of  the 
24th  November  last,  he  will  read,  “The  plans  of 
unsuccessful  candidates  will  be  returned  on  appV, 
cation  after  the  l7Lh  of  December  next.” 

Wm.  Seaele,  Secretary. 


finished.  The  style  is  Italian.  The  walls  are  of 
Ballynocken  granite.  The  cost  will  bo  about 
l.OOOL  It  is  contemplated  to  remove  the  present 
screen  wall  in  front  of  the  building.  Mr.  M‘Curdy 
is  the  architects  Mr.  Fetheratone,  the  builder. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  Ireland 
arc  about  to  enlarge  the  church  of  Ashfield,  co. 
Cavan,  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Welland  & Gillespie,  architects  to  the  Board. 

The  new  (K.C.)  Church  of  St.  Saviour,  Lower 
Dominick -street,  Dublin,  was  opened  on  the  15th 
of  January.  The  total  length  of  the  church  is 
181  feet;  breadth,  72  feet;  the  height,  from  the 
floor  to  the  ridge,  80  feet.  The  altar  is  of  Caen 
stone,  richly  carved.  The  side  facing  the  nave 
consists  of  seven  niches,  forming  an  arcade.  A 
sculptured  figure  stands  in  each  niche.  The 
reredos  consists  of  an  arcade  of  six  arches,  resting 
on  marble  shafts.  The  arches  are  covered  with 
crocheted  gables,  and  the  spandrils  over  the 
arches  are  filled  in  with  medallion  heads  of  saints. 
The  eastern  windows  of  apse  are  filled  in  with 
stained  glass.  The  ceiling  is  panelled  and  gilded, 
each  panel  containing  a medallion  representing 
various  symbolical  characters.  The  roof  of  nave 
is  panelled,  and  is  semi-octagonal  on  section. 
There  are  eighteen  full-sized  figures  of  saints, 
forming  the  corbels  of  the  main  ribs.  The  pas- 
sages between  the  seats  arc  laid  with  Minton’s 
encaustic  tiling.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  is 
about  18,000/.  Mr.  J.  J.  M'Cartby  was  the 
architect;  and  Messrs.  W.  II.  Beardwood  & Son 
were  the  contractors. 

A new  (R.C.)  church  is  about  to  be  erected  in 
Shop-street,  Drogheda,  for  the  Augustiuian  fathers. 
The  birilding  v/ill  consist  of  nave,  chancel,  side 
aisles,  tower,  and  sacristy.  The  total  length  will 
be  150  feet.  The  roof  is  to  be  open-timbered,  and 
stained  and  varnished.  The  church  will  be  lighted 
by  seveu  lancet  windows  over  the  principal 
entrance,  within  a dripstone  forming  a single 
arch,  and  double  lancets  in  clerestory  and  aisles. 
The  style  is  to  be  Gothic,  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  architect  is  Mr,  M.  B.  Moran,  Rath- 
mines. 

The  sanitary  inspector  reports  that  the  inter- 
ments during  1860,  in  Sliankcll  graveyard,  have 
been  yGi;  Friar’s  Bush,  693;  union  workhouse, 
329;  new  bmual-ground,  158;  Malone,  67  3 Bally- 
macarrett,  46;  total,  2,257.  Taking  the  popula- 
tion at  120,000,  this  would  give  a death-rate  of 
18‘8  per  1,000  per  annum.  But  this  does  not 
give  a correct  view  of  the  matter,  as  an  unknown 
number  of  the  workhouse  interments  were  of 
persons  from  the  rural  portions  of  the  union ; and, 
on  the  other  hand,  an  unknown  number  of  persons 
are  interred  in  distant  graveyards.  It  is  a source 
of  dissatisfaction  and  regret  that  these  three 
islands  arc  governed  by  different  laws.  No  Act 
has  yet  been  passed  for  the  uniform  registration  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  Ireland,  although 
it  has  been  talked  of  and  urged  upon  the  various 
governments  who  have  been  in  power  for  many 
years  past. 

A new  (R.C.)  Church  is  about  to  be  erected  at 
Lixua,  eo.  Kerry.  The  plan  is  oblong,  and  con 
sists  of  nave  and  chancel,  north  and  south  aisles, 
and  sacristy.  There  is  a small  tower  at  the  south- 
west angle.  The  na%'e  is  81  feet  long,  by  30  feet 
wide.  The  breadth  of  the  side  aisles  is  15  feet. 
The  roof  is  to  he  open  timbered.  The  chancel  is 
semicircular  on  plan,  and  is  lighted  by  four  win- 
dows, on  a level  with  those  in  clerestory  of  nave. 
The  style  is  Norman.  The  addition  of  a tower 
and  spire  is  contemplated.  The  amount  of  con- 
tract is  3,000/.  Mr.  J.  J.  McCarthy  is  the 
architect;  Messrs.  ^Y.  H.  Beard w'ood  A Sous, 
contractors. 


London,  Cliatham,  and  Dover  railway  are  authorized  to 
construct  to  Farringdou-street  ; there  communicating 
with  other  railways  having  terminal  stations  in  the  City; 
and  power  is  to  he  given  to  such  railways  to  contribute. 
The  work  is  proposed  to  be  completed  in  five  years. 


NORTHAMPTON  TOWN  HALL 
COMPETITION. 

Sir.— I am  sure  the  competitors  will  feel  grateful,  if 
you  Will  try  and  impress  upon  the  council  the  advisability 
of  calling  in  professional  assistance,  as  in  the  late 
Caiubiidgc  competition.  A CnjiPKTiToR, 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

MAIN  DEAIXAGE. 

At  the  usual  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  held  Friday,  Feb.  1st,  Mr.  J.  Thwaites 
in  the  chair,  Mr.  Bazalgette  presented  a report  on 
the  progress  of  the  Main  Drainage  works,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  contract  with  Messrs. 
Brassey  & Co.  for  the  Middle-level  sewer  was  not 
signed,  but  those  gentlemen  were  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  supply  of  materials.  The  Northern 
Outfall  sewer  is  marked  out,  and  nearly  fenced 
from  end  to  end,  and  the  contractor  had  received 
instruction  to  commence  the  work  on  Monday. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  river  the  Southern  High- 
level  sewer  is  now  in  progress  at  four  different 
places,  three  on  the  main  line,  and  one  on  the 
Dulwich  or  Effra  branch.  The  value  of  the  work 
done  was  about  60,000/.,  and  the  total  length 
completed,  miles.  The  Southern  Outfall  sewer 
works  progressed  in  a satisfactory  manner.  The 
tunnel  under  Woolwich  was  about  one  mile  in 
length,  and  varied  from  45  feet  to  75  feet  in 
depth.  The  value  of  the  work  done  was  about 
90,000/.  The  works  for  the  Low-level  sewer  under 
the  Surrey  Consumers’  Gas  Company’s  property 
progress  satisfactorily.  The  total  value  of  the 
Main  Drainage  works  now  completed  was  estimated 
at  about  340,000/. 

TUE  SrPEEINTEXDIXG  ARCHITECT. 

A report  was  brought  up  from  the  committee 
on  the  Coveut-garden  Approach,  &c.,  recommend- 
ing that  the  salary  of  Mr.  Marrable,  superintend- 
ing architect,  be  1,200/.,  instead  of  800/.  per 
annum,  but  was  referred  back  to  the  committee, 
to  he  considered  on  (this)  Friday. 


IRISH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

A XEW  model  school  is  about  to  be  erected  at 
Luvg:ui,  co.  Armagh,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  J.  Owen,  architect  to  the  Boai'd  of  Works. 
The  style  will  be  Italian,  and  the  probable  cost 
:ibout  6,000/, 

The  town  of  Tuam  has  been  recently  lighted 
• with  gas,  by  Mr.  Daniel,  of  Dublin.  The  capital 
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of  the  gas  company  amounts  to  about  3,000/. 

The  new  lodge,  in  course  of  erection  la  College- 
: street,  Dublin  (which  is  intended  as  a residence 
. for  the  chief  steward  of  the  University),  is  fast 
^papproaching  completion.  The  roofing  is  almost 


PROPOSED  THAMES  EMBANKMENT 
AND  RAILWAY. 

The  committee  have  declared  the  standing 
orders  of  Parli.ament  complied  with  in  respect  of 
this  bill: — 

The  object  of  tliis  rneasure  is  to  authorize  the  em- 
bankment of  the  Thames  on  the  Middlesex  side,  between 
Westmiusier  and  Blackfriars  bridges,  so  that  it  maybe 
rendered  available  as  the  site  of  a main  sewer  and  of  a 
railway,  and  afford  space  also  for  a road  and  for  ap- 
proaches.  The  estimated  expense  of  the  embankment, 
works  connected  with  it,  road,  and  approaches,  is 
600,0007.,  and  of  the  railway,  75,0007.  Power  is  proposed 
to  be  given  to  the  Commissioners  for  Woods,  Forests, 
and  Land  Revenue  to  contribute  any  funds  that  Parliament 
may  place  at  their  disposal  for  that  purpose  towards  the 
undertaking ; and,  in  consideration  of  such  contribution, 
they  are  to  have  vested  in  them  certain  embanked  lands, 
and  exercise  a certain  control  over  the  imdertaking.  It 
is  to  be  competent  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
to  construct  in  the  embankment  a sewer  for  the  main 
drainage  of  the  metropolis,  and  coutribute  a sum  of 
400,0007.  out  of  any  funds  placed  at  their  disposal  by 
Parliament.  The  approaches  tothe  roadway  will  be  from 
Whitehall-place  andW'aterloo-bridge;  and  the  eastern  end 
of  the  embankment  will  unite  with  the  line  which  the 


ART  IN  GLASS-PAINTING. 

At  the  dose  of  last  year,  you  inserted  amongst 
other  communications  on  the  subject  of  stained 
glass,  one  signed  “ Peter,”  on  which,  though  some 
time  has  passed  since  it  appeared,  you  will  perhaps 
allow  me  to  make  a few  remarks.  After  some 
grievances,  he  dii-ects  his  readers’  attention  to  the 
failures  of  West  and  Reynolds,  as  workers  on  or 
for  glass.  These  artists  were  undoubtedly  ignorant 
or  heedless  of  the  principles  of  glass  painting  as 
practised  in  the  Middle  Ages ; but  there  was  no 
failure  in  the  case:  ihep  accomplished  nil  which 
they  attempted,  and  all  that  was  attempted  in  tlio 
then  state  of  glass-painting  in  England.  Failure  ! 
They  thought  that  Wykeham  bad  failed,  for  they 
poked  out  his  tracery  In  New  College  Chapel,  to 
make  room  for  their  glass,  with  as  little  remorse 
as  “Peter’s”  butcher  would  knock  down  his  calf. 

“ Peter  ” will,  I hope,  excuse  me  for  observing 
that  he  should  have  well  examined  the  host  win- 
dows of  the  period  referred  to  (1776),  and  those 
painted  during  the  fifty  years  subsequently,  or 
more  3 and  he  would  have  found  that  the  windows 
of  Jervas,  Price,  Eggingtou,  Muss,  and  others, 
excelled.  In  manipulation  and  real  artistic  know- 
ledge, nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  the  windows  now 
painted  by  English  glass-stainers.  However  mis- 
directed or  mistaken  the  notions  of  these  men 
were,  whatever  shortcomings  there  may  be  in  the 
windows,  they  were  at  least  painted  by  men  of 
artistic  knowledge  and  attainments.  They  did 
not  “ conceal  by  ornament  their  want  of  art  3”  but 
despite  many  technical  difficulties  and  intractibility 
of  material,  produced  good  enamelled  copies  of 
the  pictures  set  before  them. 

“Peter’s”  assertion,  that  a designer  for  glass 
should  have  a perfect  knowledge  of  architecture, 
is  simply  absurd.  It  will  be  a happy  day  for  the 
public  when  the  architects  themselves  approach  this 
desirable  condition.  That  an  artist  for  glass 
should  bavo  a distinctive  knowledge  of  what  arc 
termed  the  styles  will  not  he  gainsaid;  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  style  of  art  and  decoration 
homogeneous  thereto  3 but  it  is  equally  certain 
that  he  should  have  some  knowledge  of  ecery 
known  style  of  art,  if  his  mind  and  judgment  be 
cultivated  to  that  degree  which  is  requisite  for  the 
production  of  a work  of  very  high  art.  But 
“ Peter”  (it  would  seem)  would  coniine  the  studios 
of  the  glass-painter  to  the  works  produced  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries, — thus 
ignoring  the  whole  period  of  the  antique,  and  all 
productions  from  the  time  of  Raffuelle  to  tho 
present  3 in  a word,  restricting  him  to  a second- 
hand inspiration  at  the  shrine  of  tho  works  of 
Cimabne,  Giotto,  and  their  stilf-limbed,  sheep- 
eyed  successors.  Now  we  all  know  that  the 
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pictures  of  this  period  were  highly  conventioiial ; 
and  conventionalism,  it  has  been  truly  observed, 
is  the  grave  of  all  excellence  in  art;  but  a critic 
like  “ Peter,”  who  puts  himself  forwai'd  before 
the  public  as  a guiding  star  iu  matters  connected 
with  art,  ought  to  know  that  the  period  he  names 
was  noi  the  one  in  which  artistic  genius  shone 
with  its  greatest  splendour:  neither,  perhaps,  is 
good  or  even  conventional  art  exclusively  confined 
to  the  “several  well-known  establishments  which 
produce  good  and  artistic  works.^’ 

When  “Peter”  again  comes  forward  to  enunciate 
what  he  considers  a proper  course  of  study  for  an 
artist,  I would  beg  him  to  well  consider  the 
passage  which,  with  your  permission,  I will  quote, 
for  his  special  benefit,  from  Mrs.  Grote’s  admirable 
memoir  of  Ary  Scheffer.  The  authoress,  in  speak- 
ing of  Schelier’s  picture  of  “ The  Angel  announcing 
the  llesurrectiou,”  observes  : — “ The  more 
attentively  you  gaze  and  meditate,  the  clearer 
will  he  the  perception  that  the  Greek  ideal  forms, 
through  all  schools,  the  basis  of  true  nobility  in 
art.”  13ut  “ Peter,”  in  conclusion,  nullifies  all  his 
previous  propositions  by  saying  that  he  does  not 
apply  his  remarks  generally,  but  on  the  contrary. 
In  the  name  of  his  saint,  what  would  he  have 
then  ? The  lamentable  state  of  incompetency  and 
misconception  he  refers  to  arc  merely  exceptional; 
BO  that,  according  to  his  own  showing,  the  art  of, 
glass-painting  is  in  a tolerably  healthy  condition. 

The  public  need  not  want  good  painted  windows 
while  artists,  such  as  Uyee  and  others,  will  design 
them  (I  refer  to  the  pictorial  part)  j but,  if  the 
public  will  not  employ  such,  the  fact  is  to  be 
lamented,  but  cannot  be  obviated.  Summing  up 
the  matter  as  briefiy  as  possible,  the  roots  of  the 
alleged  evils  I take  to  be  these; — The  general 
public  is  ignorant  of  art;  and  those  forming  the 
school  which  I will  call  the  Revivalists,  possessing 
much  inilucnce,  are  not  sutficiently  catholic  in 
their  estimate  of  art  to  promote  a feeling  for  its 
general  and  healthy  cultivation,  and  so  far  they 
obstruct  its  progress.  Men  ignorant  of  art  often 
acquire  wealth,  audaro  sometimes  so  unreasonable 
as  to  spend  it  in  accordance  with  their  own  hicli- 
uations,  Until  art  shall  become  an  element  iu 
education,  the  mass  will  remain  ignorant;  and 
such  as  may  have  the  means  and  inclination  will 
have  windows  and  pictures  to  suit  their  own 
notionsof  excellence,  and  with  them  theuaturalistic, 
the  only  quality  which  appeals  to  their  uuder- 
btaudiug,  will  always  have  the  preference.  De- 
mand begets  supply;  and,  while  works  of  the 
description  referred  to  are  iu  request,  those  will 
be  found  who  arc  ready  and  willing  to  furnish 
them.  G. 


STATE  OF  THE  STREETS  IN  LONDON  OF 
LATE. 

Now  that  there  is  an  interval  of  comparative 
cleanliness  (no  thanks  to  scavengers)  in  the  roads 
and  pavements,  one  can  venture  to  speak  with 
something  like  calmness  and  moderation  of  the 
shameful  and  disgusting  filth  (to  speak  quite 
moderately)  iu  which  the  metropolitan  streets  are 
allowed  to  remain  during  web  or  otherwise  un- 
favourable weather.  After  the  late  frost  the 
streets  in  the  City  generally,  the  Strand,  Hol- 
born,  and  elsewhere,  hut  above  all,  perhaps,  at 
Londou-bridge  and  its  approaches,  were  quite 
frightful  aud  revolting  to  walk  upon;  and  the 
evils  arising  from  wet  shoes,  especially  to 
those  obliged  to  traverse  such  streets  badly 
shod,  as  the  poor  at  all  times  do,  must  have 
been  very  great;  not  to  speak  of  those  evils 
lU'ising  from  falls,  the  mud  being  often  (as 
about  llulborn)  of  a singularly  tenacious, 
clammy,  and  sticky  nature;  slippery  as  ice,  and 
more  like  the  fat,  wet,  loathsome  soil  of  grave- 
yai-ds,  than  anything  else.  A visitor  from  a 
country  town  the  other  day  remarked  to  a Lon- 
doner, iu  our  hearing,  that  the  Londoners  were 
“ a liithy  set,”  and  he  could  see  “ no  excuse  for  the 
it.”  An  excuse,  however,  aud  an  all-sufficient 
one,  evidently,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Londoner, 
was  at  once  forthcoming;  and  it  was  “ the  traffic, 
sir ; the  immense  traffic.”  “ Well !”  rejoined  our 
censox’iuus  friend,  “ that  is  the  poorest  excuse  I 
ever  heard  for  such  beastliness.  Immense  traffic 
implies  immense  resources:  why  not  make  the 
traffickers  pay  for  common  cleanliness  and  decency 
in  the  streets  they  traverse?  They  are  well  able 
to  do  it.”  And  so,  indeed,  they  are.  Why  London 
should  not  be  effectually  scavenged,  and  the  sca- 
venging well  paid  for,  one  cannot  well  see;  but  if 
there  be  difficulties  iu  the  carrying  out  of  such  a 
system  by  general  contract,  the  police  ought  to 
have  power  either  to  compel  householders  to  keep 
at  least  the  pavements  in  front  of  their  respective 
houses  iu  a cie.uily  state  at  all  times;  or,  failing. 


this,  to  do  it  for  them,  aud  fine  or  charge  them 
well  for  the  doing  of  it.  Every  year,  we  observe, 
the  filth  is  getting  worse,  the  mud  thicker,  and 
the  walking  more  difficult : something  really 
must  be  done  to  remove  this  foirl  and  inexcusable 
disgrace  to  Londoners. 


STONE  AND  STONE  PRESERVATIVES. 

As  I find  from  the  remarks  and  intjuiries  of  some  of  those 
who  were  present  that  my  observations  at  the  Institute 
admit  of  a somewhat  different  construction  to  that  which 
1 intended  should  be  put  upon  them,  I am  sure  you  will 
allow  me  to  explain  briefly  the  precise  object  1 had  in 
view. 

I am  satisfied,  from  my  own  investigations,  that  all  kinds 
of  building  stone  commonly  used  in  this  country  are  so 
irregular  in  their  texture  and  condition  in  the  bed,  that, 
without  thecarcful  inspection  of  some  iiitelligeut  person, 
familiar  with  stone  and  with  masons’  work,  no  stone 
should  be  allowed  to  be  used  for  important  public  build- 
ings. The  builder  is  not  to  be  trusted  aloue  for  this  pur- 
pose, however  respectable  he  may  be,  or  however  well  he 
may  desire  to  execute  his  work.  This  was  the  first  point 
I meant  to  impress  on  the  meeting. 

Next,  taking  buildings  as  we  find  them,  there  are  in 
almost  all  many  stones  of  bad  quality.  It  is  my  firm  con- 
viction, both  from  observation  and  from  my  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  building  material,  that  when  any  of  our 
common  stones,  whether  limestones,  or  magnesian  lime- 
stones, or  marly  sandstones,  have  passed  a ceitaiii  point 
of  decay,  f/ierc  is  iio  htlp  fur  them.  They  must  continue 
to  decay ; and,  though  you  may  arrest  the  mischief  for  a 
few  years,  you  cannot  permanently  stop  its  progress.  I 
do  not  believe  it  possible  for  any  imaginable  preservative 
process  to  render  such  stones  sound ; and,  as  many  of  the 
specimens  of  Caen  stone  which  were  experimented  on  in 
the  parapet  of  Westminster  Abbey  were  of  this  kind,  tlie 
experiments  tried  upon  them,  under  Mr.  Scott’s  direction, 
by  M r.  Poole,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  were  of  little 
value.  I believe,  also,  that  this  state  of  decay  is  in  some 
stones  the  normal  state,  and  that  the  powdery  magnesian 
limestones  could  iu  no  way  be  rendered  available  or  fit  for 
permanent  buildings. 

I fear  that  some  of  the  stone  used  in  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament is  thus  hopeless ; but  1 hope  aud  believe  that  this 
is  not  the  case  with  the  larger  part.  Almost  all  of  it, 
however,  requires  to  be  protected  by  the  best  preservative 
process  that  can  be  discovered  j and  the  sooner  it  is  done 
the  better. 

Any  process  that  may  be  decided  on  should  be  adopted 
under  favourable  circumstances  of  weather ; for,  without 
this,  I believe  it  will  be  almost  certain  to  fail. 

All  the  methods  of  preservation  hitherto  selected  are 
referrible  to  three  general  principles,  namely:  first, 
choking  the  pores  ofthe  stone  with  fatty  matter;  second, 
obtaining  a mineral  deposit  on  and  within  the  surface  by 
mechanical  agency;  and  third,  effecting  a precipitate 
chemically. 

I consider  that  the  u.se  of  oils  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  fail  as  a permanent  treatment ; and  this  I believe 
is  proved  as  clearly  by  experience  as  it  is  demonstrable  in 
theory. 

J believe  that  the  silicatiziiig  process,  thechiefpractical 
application  of  the  second  principle,  has  failed  generally; 
and,  in  our  climate,  must  fail  in  all  but  exceptional  cases. 
The  frequency  of  rain  and  moist  air,  and  the  rapidity  of 
decay  of  tlie  ordinary  stones  to  which  it  must  be  applied, 
render  this,  I believe,  certain.  It  is  true  that  there  may 
be  parts  of  stones  aud  particular  experiments  that  are 
successful,  but  I speak  of  the  method  on  a large  scale. 

The  process  adopted  by  Mr.  bzerelmey  1 consider  to  be 
compounded  of  the  two  just  referred  to ; and,  iu  so  far,  I 
do  not  think  it  likely  to  succeed  ultimately. 

The  process  adopted  by  Mr.  Ransoine  carries  out  the 
third  principle.  It  professes  to  deposit  silicate  of  lime, 
atom  by  atom,  on  and  within  the  stone  operated  on.  I 
consider  that,  to  be  able  to  estimate  clearly  the  value  of 
this  process,  the  exact  nature  of  the  hardening  materials 
in  mortars,  hydraulic  cements,  and  concretes,  should  be 
very  carefully  studied  ; and  I referred  to  the  experiments 
of  Mr.  Robertson  on  this  liead.  It  seems  to  me  clear  that 
if  silicate  of  lime  is  deposited  on  and  within  absorbent 
stones  by  Mr.  Ransome's  process,  and  the  same  mineral 
is  similarly  deposited  as  the  cementing  medium  in  con- 
crete, we  have  obtained  the  clue  which  must  lead  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  best  preservative  method,  even  if  we  have 
not  already  all  that  is  wanted. 

I wish  to  state  very  clearly  that  the  condition  of  stone, 
after  being  exposed  for  only  three  or  four  winters  to  any 
method  involving  the  use  of  oil,  affords  no  indication 
whatever  of  the  value  of  such  method.  The  decay  will 
not  begin  so  long  as  the  oiled  surface  is  uiulccompnsed  or 
thrown  off  by  scaling;  but,  when  it  has  begun,  it  will  go 
on  as  if  no  defence  had  been  given. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that,  because  one  stone  here 
and  there,  or  part  of  a stone,  treated  by  a particular  pro- 
cess, has  shown  symptoms  of  failure,  the  method  adopted 
is  wrong  ia  i>tincipie.  Even  when  the  stone  was  hopeful, 
unless  the  preparation  was  applied  under  right  coudittons 
of  weather,  the  method  may  be  sound,  aud  yet  the  stone 
decay  rapidly.  I do  not  think  that  when  the  stones  to  be 
operated  on  underlie  other  stones,  in  a building,  which  are 
left  m their  natural  slate,  they  are  quite  in  a fair  state  to 
admit  of  experiment.  A section  of  a building  having 
several  exposures  should  be  given  up  for  a large  and 
sufficient  experiment.  j>.  t.  A.vstcu 


FROM  MR.  SZERELMEY’S  STATEMENT 
AS  TO  “ZUPISSA-” 

1 iiAVK  not  stated  either  publicly  or  privately  that  I used 
the  process  described  by  Pliny,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have 
given  It  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  my  composition 
varied  with  the  nature  of  the  work.  What  these  pro- 
cesses are,  for  the  present  remains  a secret,— the  only 
mode  left  me  as  a foreigner  of  reaping  the  Iruits  of  iny 
previous  tod  and  application  to  acquire  it. 

_ Mr.  Burnell  tells  you  distinctly,  that  the  Speaker’s 
Court  is  a failure,  that  the  piaster  or  cement  is 
rapidly  falling  off,  and  that  my  process  is  a failure.  Had 
Mr.  Burnell  made  a close  examination,  he  would  have 
made  the  oiscovery  tljal  there  is  no  plaster  or  cement  to 
lad  otf.  Thematerial  I use  is  absorbed  within  the  stone 
and  until  its  e.xterior  is  super-saturated : the  surplus  may’ 
in  souieuistances,  lie  on  the  surface,  presenting  a kind  of 
raised  appearance;  but  this  very  fact  is  an  advanta'-e 
rather  than  a fault,  siiiocit  dciuonstratea  that  the  wurk”is 


well  finished,  and  the  stone  hermetically  sealed.  Still,  in 
no  one  instance  can  it  be  proved  that  this  surface  could 
be  scraped  off.  It  is  time  that  several  purported  analyses 
have  been  published,  but  I can  with  veracity  and  con- 
fidence state  that  no  one  of  them  advances  beyond  guess- 
work as  to  the  nature  of  the  material  u.scd  by  me.  In  all 
the  courts  operated  upon  by  me  the  stone  is  very  much 
harder  than  it  was  before,  and  that  which  was  done 
upwards  of  four  years  ago  has  become  exceedingly  hard. 
In  no  part  can  the  material  used  be  scraped  oO' without 
bringing  with  it  the  surface  material  of  the  stone  itself. 
But,  say  my  ad\ersaries,  “You  use,  according  to  your 
own  account,  Zopimi,  and  taking  tlie  term  in  the  sense 
explained  by  Pliny,  you  use  pitchy  and  bituminous  sub- 
stances,  which  must  cause  the  stone  to  turn  black,  or, 
rapidly  decomposiug,  throwit  open  once  more  to  the  de- 
stroying influences.” 

The  stone  of  this  magnificent  pile  of  buildings  is,  as 
you  all  know,  extremely  varied  in  its  nature,  aud  on 
some  of  the  blocks  or  slopes,  the  dirt  of  the  bed  from 
whence  they  were  taken,  or  the  deposits  of  impurities 
with  which  the  atmosphere  of  London  is  ever  loaded, 
have  so  encrusted  the  surface  as  not  to  be  removed,  other- 
wise than  by  the  chisel.  Again,  let  it  be  recollected  that 
the  process  covers  in  the  decayed  surface,  and  though  by 
this  means  further  decomposition  is  arrested,  the  scar  and 
the  scam  still  remain,  and  may  be  seen,  there  being 
neither  plaster  nor  cement  to  conceal  its  defects.  Again, 
the  stone  presents  every  variety  of  shade,  and  m uch  of  it. 
If  freely  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  would  soon  become 
black  and  unsightly.  The  eye  of  the  practical  architect 
may  condemn  all  change  from  the  original  colour  of  the 
stone,  but  the  evil  cannot  be  remedied  otherwise,  aud  the 
general  effect  obtained  by  my  process,  I can  safely  aver, 
met  witli  the  approval  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry. 

It  is  against  the  evidence  of  innumerablefactsfurnislicd 
by  nature,  to  assert  that  bituminous  substances  have  no 
preserving  virtues,  aud  quickly  perish,  or  that,  as  co- 
operative agents,  they  are  incapable  of  entering  into  per- 
manent combinations.  The  earth’s  e.xterior  beds  in  all 
parts  of  the  earth  are  replete  with  bituminous  animal 
and  vegetable  exuviaj,  with  fossil  oils,  gums,  resins,  and 
other  fatty  or  oily  earths,  existingin  most  countries,  and 
under  numberless  combinations,  existing  age  upon  age, 
and  impervious  to  all  external  inlluences  except  by  fire  : a 
slight  chemical  change  in  their  atomic  parts  causes  them 
to  enter  into  the  fossil  kingdom,  and  become  bodies  of 
another  nature,  capable  of  resisting  further  change  and 
elemental  influences:  hence  the  many  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  fossil  gums,  resins,  honey,  and  oils,  containing 
insectivora,  and  which  are  preserved  for  ages  without 
change  or  decomposition  by  the  immersion  in  a bitumi- 
nous menstruum.  Wax,  pitch,  and  other  bituminous  pro- 
ducts are,  in  themselves,  iu  the  highest  degree  preserva- 
tive, and  judiciously  and  skilfully  united  with  other 
bodies,  enable  them  to  bid  defiance  to  time  aud  the  de- 
stroying elements,  conferring  durability  on  timber,  form- 
japans,  lacquers,  and  varnishes,  that  in  their  united 
state  are,  so  far  as  mere  external  influences  are  con- 
cerned, comparatively  indestructible. 

Much  has  been  said  conceruiiig  the  preservative  and  in- 
durating properties  of  silicated  water.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  were  the  knowledge  acquireU  of  restoring  by 
synthesis  the  silica  to  its  orginal  state  of  llint-like  hard- 
ness, it  would  be  of  vast  utility  for  indurating  substances  ; 
but  chemists  have  not  arrived  at  that  knowledge.  What 
is  termed  liquid  glass  (a  discovery,  by  the  bye,  no  ways 
new),  is  silicate  of  lime,  potash,  or  soda,  otherwise  speak- 
ing a menstruum  in  which  the  two  earths  are  held  iu 
mechanical  solution,  and  nut  a homogeneous  elastic  com- 
pound, the  silica  being  present  to  the  extent  of  aborrt 
lf>  per  cent:  from  this  solution  the  metalloid  is  readily 
precipitated,  the  silicate,  when  the  water  is  evaporated, 
being  left  in  the  form  of  a dry  wliite  powder.  Chemists 
have  erroneously  supposed  that  the  stone  would  absorb 
till?  mechanical  compouDcl,  but  the  stoneacts  as  a filter  it 
receives  within  itself  the  water,  and  the  two  earths  are  left 
upon  the  surface,  without  power  of  further  action,  either 
chemical  or  mechanical,  and  only  a sliglit  cohering  force 
wholly  inefficient  to  produce  the  results  coiitempiated. 

1 have  already  used  my  process  over  thousands  of 
square  yards  of  the  palace  exterior,  without  altering  tlie 
natural  colour  ol  the  stone,  but  stopping  only  the  blacken- 
ing process.  Iu  ail  I have  done  I have  arrested  the  pro- 
gress  of  decay,  and  rendered  the  stone  harder  and  more 
durable,  aud  the  short  time  that  has  elapsed,  about  four 
years  and  a half,  is  suflicient  to  satisfy  any  disinterested 
as  talented  person,  that  time  only  adds  to  its  harducss. 


BUILDERS’  ACTIONS. 

WiiATBS  T'.  Gouson.— In  this  cause,  tried  in  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  before  Mr.  Justice  Willes,  plaintifls,  who 
are  builders  at  Diinham-oii-Trcnt,  sought  to  recover 
from  the  defendant,  a wbcelwrigbt,  living  at  Sutton-on- 
Trciit,  the  sum  of  l-JSL  13s.  2'!.,  the  amount  of  account 
for  building  a farmstead  near  Bingham.  By  consent  the 
cause  was  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  Mr.  Goddard 
surveyor,  of  Lincoln,  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiffs,  and  Mr’ 
W.  Lillcr,  upholsterer,  of  Retford,  on  behalf  of  the  defend- 
ant. The  arbitrators  appennted  Mr.  R.  C.  Sutton,  siir- 
veyor,  of  Nottingham,  their  umpire.  The  hearing  of  the 
evidence  took  place  at  the  Ram  Hotel,  Newark  on  the 
22nd  of  January,  ana  the  award  which  has  just  been 
issued  decrees  that  the  plaintiffs  are  to  receive,  on  or 
before  the  sth  February,  the  sura  of  146/.  8s.,  in  discharge 
of  theirclaim.  The  defendant  to  pay  all  the  co.sts  of  the 
action,  the  entire  expenses  of  the  arbitration  and  award 
amounting  to  I8f.  5s.,  and  to  allow  8/.  IDs.  to  the  plain-’ 
tiffs,  towards  their  costs  ofthe  arbitration. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Hughes,  of  Lincoln,  was  solicitor  for  the 
plaintiffs ; aud  Mr.  Smith,  of  Carlton,  for  the  defendant. 


THE  SEWERS  OF  SALFORD. 

I SEND  you  various  papers  containing  remarks  which 
show  that,  although  the  good  folks  of  Salford— editors  of 
uewsiiapers  and  town  councillors  included— are  fidly 
aware  ofthe  importance  and  truth  of  tlie  statement  made 
in  the  Builder,  they  very  much  dislike  acceding  to  it ; and, 
like  the  little  boy  who  had  eaten  too  much  cake,  cannot 
help  making  wry  faces  over  Ibeir  physic;  but  being 
an.xious,  notwithstanding  the  ill  grace  with  which  they 
receive  my  communications,  to  assist  them  in  discovering 
the  true  cause  of  the  serious  evils  complained  of,  1 once 
more  trouble  you  in  tlie  matter,  and  ask  you  to  inquire 
whether  the  ilrains,  sowits,  or  ■■  soi.eht,”  »s  they  eall 
them  Rexc.Are  pruperltj  eentihiled  or  not? 

Myoiihiion  is  that  they  are  not  ventilated  atall,  and  that 
consequently  the  foul  air  from  the  lower  districts  of  the 
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wn  ascends  to  the  hielier.  Arlington- street  and  Clemin- 
>n-street  arc  situated  in  the  latter  ; and,  having  no  vent 
rovided,  every  gully  in  the  street  being  securely  trapped, 
lis  foul  air  forces  its  way  by  the  weaker  traps  and  more 
ainerous apertures  into  the  houses ; and  then,  naturally, 
ito  the  systems  of  the  unfortunate  dwellers  in  these  high 
istricts,  producing  inevitably  the  destructive  effects  upon 
nman  life  shown  to  have  taken  place  so  recently,  and 
hich  will  most  assuredly  again  occur  when  the  warm 
eathcr  comes  on,  unless  proper  means  be  taken  to 
Iter  the  present  system.  T.  J. 
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development  of  C7instia7i  Architecture  in  Italy. 

15y  W.  Sebastian  Oeely,  M.A.  of  Trinity 

College,  Cambridge ; late  IT’aveUing  Bachelor  of 

the  University.  London  : Longman,  Green,  & 

Go.  1860. 

Vhen  Mr.  Okcly  went  abroad  as  Travelling 
hicbelor  of  tbe  University  of  Cambridge,  Dr. 
Vhewell  suggested  to  him  that  Architecture 
'ould  he  an  interesting  subject  for  investigation 
uriug  his  tour.  This  book  is  the  result.  The 
abstance  of  it  was  first  sent  to  the  Vice-Chancellor 
1 the  form  of  Latin  letters.  At  the  commence- 
lent  of  his  tour  the  uumbci*  of  styles  in  Italy 
ppeared  so  great  as  to  ofl'er  but  little  hope  ot 
educing  them  to  anything  like  a system  of  classi- 
cation;  but,  when  his  note-book  became  pretty 
fell  filled,  so  as  to  enible  him  to  makecompari- 
3U8,  he  found  that  their  mechanical  and  decorative 
eculiarities  gradually  formed  themselves  into  a 
lorphological  order,  in  which  any  one  phase 
ecuicd  naturally  to  grow  out  of  that  which  pre- 
eded;  tbe  varieties  of  Italian  architecture  thus 
ppeariug,  as  he  believed,  to  be  true  developments 
f the  ancient  Basilican  style.  It  then  only 
einained  to  test  this  arrangement  by  referring 

0 tbe  actual  dates  of  the  erection  of  the  churches 
hemselves,  which  he  obtained  either  from  the 
ocal  guide-books,  or  such  w'orks  as  he  could  lay 
tis  hands  upon. 

“The  dates  of  the  churches  which  illustrate  the  same 
rchitectur.il  phase  I therefore  collected  togethpr,  and  by 
hat  means  formed  periods,  which  J assigned  to  each 
ihasc ; and,  althoiigli  in  some  instances  these  periods 
ivcrla,)  each  other,  yet  they  all  stand  in  aji  order  which 
grccs  with  that  of  the  classification.” 

The  buildings  considered  in  the  treatise  are 
upposed  to  belong  to  times  included  between  the 
ourtli  and  fifteenth  ceutm'ies.  Adopting  the  be- 
ief  that  the  fundamcutal  principle  of  Gothic 
.rchitecture  may  he  expressed  as  follows, — “that 
very  artifice  of  construction  must  be  displayed,*' 
—be  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  “ Christian  ar- 
hitccture  did  really  develope,  not  first  this  way 
,nd  then  that,  as  if  through  the  capricious  inge- 
luity  of  individuals,  but  regularly  under  the 
fuidance  of  this  universal  principle.”  Going 
urtber  than  those  who  have  admitted  this,  he 
arrives  at  the  opinion  that  the  antagonistic  priu- 
;iple,  “that  every  artifice  of  construction  must  be 
soncealed,”  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  Classical 
irchitecture.  This  is  so  manifestly  incorrect,  not 
,0  say  foolish,  as  not  to  require  denial.  So  far 
Vom  concealment  of  the  mode  of  construction  being 
;he  leading  principle  in  what  may  really  be  called 
Hlassic  architecture,  no  attempt  is  made  to  con- 
;eal  it  j and  in  Temple  architecture  the  very  tra- 
Utious  of  constructional  derivations  are  recorded 
n stone.  The  instance  that  he  cites  is  drawn 
Vom  churches  which  arose  out  of  the  ruins  of 
Classic  buddings.  lie  says,  iu  the  Basilican 
ihurches,  with  two  exceptions,  a lofty  brick  wall 
•ises  upon  tho  entablature,  pierced  with  rouud- 
loaded  windows,  placed  hori20utally,  and  generally 
10  that  the  spaces  between  are  about  equal  to  the 
jroadth  of  the  window. 

“The  weight  of  this  wall  would  have  been  too  great 
'OF  the  entablature  supported  only  by  columns  placed 
ludcr  the  joists:  arches  of  small  curvature  were,  there- 
•ore,  built  upon  the  eutablaturc,  so  as  to  throw  the  weight 
»f  the  wall  directly  upon  the  columns.” 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that,  if  we  take  away 
die  entablature  and  insert  marble  blocks  between 
ibe  capitals  of  the  columus  and  the  spring  of  the 
arches,  so  as  to  restore  to  them  their  function  of 
supporting  the  fabric, 

'■  “Wc  shall  obtain  a row  of  columns,  upon  which  rest 
.'isibly  arches  of  small  curvature,  the  mechanical  con- 
itruction  thus  becoming  ot  use  dccorativeiy.  This  ar- 
uangeraeiit  may  be  seen  in  the  Duomo,  at  Narni.  We  see 
nere,  then,  thu  fimt  step  in  urchUeclure  as  it  developed 
Amier  the  guidance  of  the  fundamental  principle  ‘That 
:tvery  artifice  of  the  construction  mxist  be  displayed,’  ” 

1 The  same  development  had  taken  place  long 
foefore,  in  what  is  called  the  debased  work,  at 
lopalatro;  and,  indeed,  in  purer  I’omau  work,  long 
fjefore  the  date  of  that.  To  say  broadly  that 
If  the  continuous  horizontal  entablature  is  a mem- 
iner  purely  decorative,  and  not  at  all  necessary 
mechanically,”  reads  very  much  like  nonsense  : a.s 
1 ,n  emblen  of  stability  one  would  of  coui-se  rather 
lake  two  upright  stones  carrying  a third  laid 


horizontally,  than  two  upright  stones  carrying  the 
sleepless  arch.  We  arc  not  to  be  considered  here 
as  arguing  for  Classic  versus  Gothic,  or  as  depre- 
ciating the  value  of  tbe  arch;  our  observations  are 
solely  dii’ected  to  the  assertions  before  us. 

We  must  hasten,  however,  to  a conclusion.  The 
book  is  difficult  to  read  j and  we  are  not  certain, 
after  more  than  one  careful  perusal,  that  it  affords 
sufficient  recompense,  at  any  rate  to  the  architec- 
tural student,  for  the  undertaking.  The  absence 
of  correct  dates,  in  the  lists  of  examples  strung 
together,  greatly  lessens  tbe  value  of  them.  Mr, 
Okely’s  classification,  too,  is  unattractive,  not  to 
say  affected;  but  our  readers  shall  judge  for 
themselves.  He  arranges  the  varieties  of  Italian 
architecture  which  have  been  tbe  subject  of  bis 
previous  chapters,  under  the  six  following  heads; 
A,  B,  C,  AC,  BB,  and  CC. 

“ By  A,  we  will  distinguish  that  variety  in  which  the 
supports  of  the  partition  walls  are  columna  of  any  of 
the  orders  of  Classical  architecture,  or  imitations  of  them, 
or  columns  of  the  same  proportions,  but  with  capitals 
having  Utile  similarity  of  detail  to  those  of  the  aucieut 
orders. 

By  B,  that  in  which  the  supports  of  the  partition  walls 
are  simple  piers  having  a circular  or  polygoual  right  sec- 
tion, or  comnound  piers  having  cylindrical  trunks  as 
described  in  Chapter  IV. 

By  C,  that  in  which  there  are  simple  piers  of  rectilinear 
plan,  or  compound  piers  with  rectangular  trunks  as 
described  also  in  Chapter  IV. 

By  AC,  that  in  which  the  supports  are  partly  of  the 
kind  under  A,  and  partly  of  that  under  C,  placed  together 
according  to  some  sys’em. 

By  BB.  that  in  which  wc  find  systematic  combinations 
of  the  simple  and  compound  piers  which  occur  under  B. 

By  CC,  that  in  which  are  found  systematic  combinations 
of  the  simple  and  compound  piers  which  occur  in  the 
division  C.” 

Then  A has  five  divisions, — A a,  A b,  A c,  and 
so  on ; and  B six  divisions, — B a,  B b ; C seven 
subdivisions,  — A C,  four  (when  we  get  A Ca, 
A C b,  A C c,  and  so  fortli);  so  that  when  w’e  come 
to  consider  the  periods  that  ought  to  be  assigned 
to  the  phases  of  architecture  set  forth,  we  begin 
in  this  wise, — 

“ In  this  classification  we  have  made  three  grand  divi- 
sions, A,  B,  and  C,  and  also  three  which  proceed  I'rom  them, 
indicated  by  AC,  BB,  and  CC,  each  with  subdivisions  de- 
noted by  small  letters.  Now  tbe  architectures  comprised 
under  A,  B.andC,  orighiateatdiUereiit  epochs,  and  co.e.xist 
up  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  period  wchavc  btcnconsLder- 
iiig.  Likewif-e  AC,  BB,  and  CC,  belong  to  portions  of 
tins  period  j AC  uot  being,  however,  a transition  between 
A and  C,  but  a composite  style,  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  both  A and  C.  Also  the  architectures  of  BB  and  CC 
partake  of  the  natures  of  those  under  B and  C respectively, 
being  compositions  of  two  different  phases  assumed  by 
them  during  their  development.” 

Xcverthule&s  there  are  some  pregnant  observations 
iu  the  book,  and  it  will  have  the  effect  of  draw- 
iug  attention  to  some  of  the  overlooked  churches 
of  Italy,  valuable  in  tracing  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture. 


Ulisallanta. 

Copyright  of  Painters. — Notice  has  been 
given  at  the  British  Galleries  of  the  National 
Gallery  at  South  Kensington,  that  henceforth  no 
copy  is  to  be  made  of  any  picture  there,  the  painter 
of  which  is  living,  without  his  written  consent. 

Melton  Mowbray  Sueveyoesuip. — The  Local 
Board  of  Health  having  offered  the  vacant  sur- 
veyorship  to  Mr.  IL  W.  Johnson,  a resident  archi- 
tect, he  has  undertaken  the  offices  of  surveyor  and 
inspector.  A system  of  drainage  is  to  be  carried 
out  duriug  tbe  ensuing  summer. 

Chelsea  Liteeaey  and  Scientific  Institu- 
tion.— A new  Literary  Institution  has  been 
formed  for  Chelsea,  meeting  at  the  Vestry-haU, 
King’s-road.  Lord  Cadogau  is  the  president.  The 
premises  consist  of  a suite  of  three  rooms  on  the 
east  side,  with  facility  for  efficient  warming  and 
lighting ; and  for  lectures  they  have  engaged  tho 
large  hall,  capable  of  seating  500  persons.  “ The 
great  success  aud  popularity  of  kindred  institu- 
tions in  other  parts  of  the  metropolis  lead  the 
Council  to  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  Chelsea 
will  not  be  backward  in  supporting  one  placed  iu 
the  very  centre  of  their  own  parish.” 

Electeo-telegeaphic. — The  French  govern- 
ment have  determined  to  reduce  the  tariff  for 
telegraphic  messages  between  France  and  Great 
Britain  from  the  1st  of  February.  A message 
containing  nob  more  than  twenty  words,  between 
London  and  Paris,  Havre,  Amiens,  or  Rouen, 
under  the  new  tariff^  will  cost  6f. ; Calais  and 
Boulogne,  3 f. ; Bordeaux,  Lyons,  and  Nantes,  9 f. ; 
St.  Jlalo,  7 f.  50  c. ; Marseilles,  10  f.  50  c.  For 
all  other  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom,  except 
London,  1 f.  25  c.  is  added.  The  French  govern- 
ment expects  that,  in  consequence  of  the  new 
arrangement,  the  communication  by  telegraph 
will  become  of  more  general  use.  A proportionate 
reduction  will  likewise  be  made  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  messages  to  Spain,  Italy,  aud  other 
countries. 


The  Peoposed  Fine  Art  Gallery  in  Man- 
chester : Its  Abandonment. — A circular  has 
becu  issued,  from  which  wo  learn  that  the  scheme 
for  establishing  a Free  Fine  Art  Gallery  and 
Museum  in  Manchester  has  been  abandoned.  It 
seems  that  the  appeal  for  subscriptions  to  tbe 
fund  of  10O,00OL  has  not  been  responded  to  as 
was  expected.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted. 

Flint  Castle. — The  late  frost,  it  appears,  has 
been  somewhat  destructive  in  its  consequences  to 
these  venerable  ruins.  A large  portion  of  Ibo 
inside  walls  of  tbe  south-east  tower,  according  to 
the  Chester  Chronicle,  has  fallen,  almost  blocking 
up  the  doorway.  The  tower  on  one  side  is  now 
reduced  to  a mere  shell;  and,  unless  some  pre- 
cautionary measures  be  taken,  its  destruction  is 
said  to  bo  certain. 

Aechjeological  Institute.  — The  second 
monthly  meeting  took  place  at  the  society’s  apart- 
ments iu  Suftbllt- street,  on  the  1st  instant,  tho 
chair  being  taken  by  Sir  Jobu  Boileau,  bart.  Tho 
subject  selected  for  special  illustration  was  bronze ; 
and  an  exemplification  of  objects,  ancient  aud 
mediaeval,  was  displayed,  including  such  as  arc 
chiefly  remarkable  for  their  antiquarian  or  ethuo- 
logical  interest,  and  a few  chosen  specimens  of 
Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  Anglo-Saxon,  aud  other 
periods  or  classes  of  art  down  to  the  Renaissance, 
and  the  productions  of  the  Italian  maestri  in 
cinque-cento  times.  The  meeting  was  addressed 
by  Professor  Westmacott,  R.A.,  who  gave  a sketch 
of  the  bearing  of  the  subject  upon  the  history  of 
ancient  art  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
alluding  to  some  of  the  highest  productions  of  tho 
antique  school  in  bronze,  and  giving  few  techno- 
logical details  regarding  ancient  bronzes,  tbeir 
qualities  and  composition,  and  the  most  skiltul 
artists  in  such  works  whose  uaiues  have  been  re- 
corded. Mr.  Franks,  director  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  and  Mr.  Albert  Way,  offered  some 
remarks  on  the  less  artistic  classes  of  ancient 
works  in  bronze,  of  the  Celtic  and  other  periods; 
and  they  pointed  out  the  curious  evidence  of  the 
extensive  metallurgical  operations  and  production 
of  bronze  objects  in  the  British  Isles,  whence 
indeed  the  essential  element  for  the  composition 
of  that  metal  in  all  periods  and  countries  was  alone 
obtained.  This  section  of  tbe  subject  will  be  re- 
sumed by  Mr.  Way  at  tbe  next  meeting,  on 
March  1.  A short  memoir,  on  “ Ancient  Domestic 
Architecture  in  Somerset,”  was  read  by  Mr.  E. 
Godwin ; and,  after  a brief  discussion  on  tbe 
threatcued  “ Vandalism  ” iu  the  demolition  of  the 
ruinous  Norman  gateway  at  Reading  Abbey, 
the  meeting,  which  was  numerously  attended, 
adjourned. 

Tenders  for  Chapel  to  Nouthanipxon 
Lunatic  Asalum. — At  a speeiul  meeting  last 
week  of  the  directors  of  this  Asjlum,  tho  follow- 
ing tenders  were  opened  : — 

No.  1.  T.  D.  Carter,  Westminster:— 

For  the  Cliapel ^6:^3, 550  0 0 

„ Crypt  347  0 o 

.^'3.897  0 0 

No.  2.  Bowley,  Brothers,  London  ; — 

For  the  Chapel Jt'3,45it  o o 

„ Crypt  'Jsu  0 0 

;t-3,730  0 0 

No.  3.  R.  Cosford,  Northampton  ; — 

For  the  Chapel gtS,  114  0 0 

„ Crypt  223  III  II 

jf3,337  10  0 

No.  4.  J.  Watkiii,  Northampton; — 

For  the  Chapel A 3, 200  0 ii 

,,  Crypt  210  0 0 

A3, 410  0 0 

No.  5-  J.  Whitiiiv,  Northampton: — 

For  the  Chapel o£3,454  0 U 

„ Crypt  ‘-itfj  0 0 

a3,(>;o  0 0 

No.  6.  C.  Ircson,  Northampton  : — 

For  the  Chapel A ^.T.'iO  0 ii 

„ Crypt  ISO  0 0 

•A'2,930  0 0 

No.  7.  Jackson  & Shaw,  Wcatmiiislcr : — 

For  the  Chapel A3, 111)  0 u 

,,  Crypt  235  i)  0 

A3, 315  0 0 

No.  8.  W.  Parker,  Thtapstoii 

For  the  Chapel A3, 450  0 o 

,.  Crypt  230  0 0 

A3,d90  0 0 

Mr.  Ircson  and  Mr.  Gosford  stated  that  it  would 
make  no  difference  in  their  tenders  if  Duston  stone 
were  used  instead  of  the  native  stone.  Messrs. 
Bowley  stated  that  the  substitution  of  Dustou 
stone  I'or  the  native  stoue  would  not  decrease,  but 
increase  their  tender;  but  that  tbe  tender  would 
remain  the  same.  After  some  discussion,  with 
explanatious  afforded  by  Mr.  Burliston,  from  Mr. 
Scott’s  (the  architect’s)  office,  tho  tender  of  Mr. 
Iresou,  being  the  lowest,  was  accepted. 
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lu  consequence  of  the  indisposition  of  the  gentle- 
man whose  name  was  announced  for  Tuesday 
evening  last,  no  lecture  was  then  delivered. 

The  Rev.  Me.  Beechee’s  Chuuch,  Brook- 
XJ  S —With  reference  to  an  incidental  re- 
mark in  our  Number  for  Nov.  3,  of  last  year,  we 
are  asked,  from  America,  to  say  that,  although 
Mr  Hamilton  received,  as  stated,  the  first  money 
premium  for  design  for  Mr.  Beecher’s  church,  the 
really  first  premium,  in  the  shape  of  being  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  building, 
was  obtained  by  Mr.  Charles  Duggin,  of  Broad- 
way, New  York. 

BrICKE.\.T£B3  and  Buildebs  in  Manches- 

ijEU. A meeting  was  held  at  the  Royal  Hotel  on 

Monday  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  ex- 
planations from  the  master  bricklayers  as  to  the 
attempt  of  the  operatives  employed  by  them  to 
enforce  rules  shortening  the  hours  of  labour  and 
otherwise  embarrassing  the  employers.  It  was , 
unanimously  lesolved,  “That  the  master  builders 
of  this  city  pledge  themselves  to  assist  the  master 
bricklayers  in  every  possible  way  in  withstanding 
the  unjust  and  unreasonable  demands  made  by  the 
operatives.” 

The  Railway  Accident  at  Wimbledon  : 
Wheel  Tiees. — As  to  the  cause  of  this  fearful 
accident,  which  seems  to  bo  still  considered 
doubtful,  the  Hampshire  Independent  states  that 
“the  Range  of  one  of  the  right-hand  wheels 
of  the  tender  had  been  forced  back  ^ for  at 
least  an  inch  or  more,  over  half  the  diameter 
of  the  wheel;  but  whether  this  [lie  adds]  was 
the  cause  or  the  effect  of  the  accident,  remains  to 
be  seen.”  We  are  assured  by  an  eye-witness,  that 
the  tire  got  displaced  because  the  bolts  had  never 
been  screwed  home, — an  instance  of  diabolical 
indolence  on  the  part  of  the  workman  who  had 
the  work  to  do;  and  who,  if  this  were  the  case, 
ought  at  least  to  be  sent  into  penal  servitude 
for  life,  as  a very  inadequate  punishment  for 
his  negligence. A correspondent  from  Stour- 

bridge, signing  himself  “ Railway  Carriage 
Builder,”  after  denying,  so  fur  us  he  knows, 
that  railway  w'hcels  are  formed  as  described 
by  “G.  R.  B.  A./’  says, — That  the  mode  of 
securing  the  tires  on  railway  wheels  now  generally 
adopted  is  defective,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In 
fact  the  wheels,  in  their  entirety,  as  now  made, 
are  far  from  what  practice  has  long  since  shown 
they  should  he, — viz.,  as  near  one  piece  as  pos- 
sible, combining  tbe  greatest  strength  with  the 
least  weight.  That  these  results  are  obtainable,  I 
cun  prove  by  producing  wheels  without  any 
“rivets”  whatever,  and  which  will  retain  the  tire, 
even  after  being  worn  through  in  the  tread.  The 
cost  of  such  wheels  will  be  less  than  those  in  present 
use,  which  are  proved  to  be  so  imperfect  in  con- 
struction. If,  therefore,  “ G.  R.  B.  A.”  can 
awaken  the  several  railway  companies  to  the  fact 
that  such  advantages  are  obtainable,  he  will  be 
doing  the  “state  some  service.” 

Masteds  and  Men. — At  a recent  meeting  of 
the  workmen  employed  in  the  South-Western 
Pottery,  and  their  wives,  notice  of  which,  pressure 
on  our  space  prevented  at  the  time,  the  proprietor, 
Mr.  George  Jennings,  in  tbe  course  of  an  address 
to  them,  said, — “ I propose  to  build  you  some  cot- 
tages which  shall  be  cool  in  summer,  warm  in 
winter,  and  healthy  at  all  times  ; and,  if  you  throw 
a few  cinders  on  your  sitting-room  fire  before  re- 
tiring to  rest,  you  will  have  asupply  of  pure  warm 
air  ciivulating  in  your  sleeping  apartments  daring 
the  night  such  as  will  make  your  repose  refresh- 
ing and  tend  to  invigorate  your  minds  and  bodies. 

I am  sorry  to  say  that  houses  generally  are  built 
more  like  diving-bells  than  human  abodes;  and  in 
these  children  and  women  spend  the  largest  por- 
tion of  their  time.  Ventilation  is  scarcely  ever 
considered;  but  having,  as  I feel,  solved  that  pro- 
blem, I hope  soon  to  provide  you  with  healthy 
homes  and  garden-ground  sufficient  to  employ 
your  leisure,  which  will  add  to  the  comforts  of 
your  families  and  yourselves.  I propose  also  to 
construct  on  the  works  reading-rooms,  as  several 
kind  friends  have  offered  to  assist  me  in  providing 
for  yonr  use  and  benefit  works  of  an  amusing  and 
instructive  character,  which  I hope  you  will  appre- 
ciate and  benefit  by.”  Remarking  on  his  own 
career,  he  said, — “Although  now  giving  employ- 
ment to  some  200  or  300  bands,  I have  gone 
through  every  phase  of  life.  I lodged  for  a long 
time  with  Necessity,  and  ultimately  married  the 
old  dame’s  daughter  (Invention);  and,  but  for  the 
kind  encouragement  our  oflspring  received  from 
archltectur.al  and  engineering  friends  in  all  parts 
of  tbe  world,  from  the  .Bju'Werand  other  journals 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  science  and  art, 
they  would  never  have  been  developed  or  matured 
by  experience.” 


A Death’s  Head  Coinage.— The  King  of 
Prussia,  we  are  told,  has  ordered  the  coinage  of 
a thousand  thaler  pieces  bearing  tbe  effigies  of 
the  late  Sovereign,  bis  brother,  modelled  after 
death ! 

Institetion  of  Mechanical  Engineees. 
The  members  of  this  institution  held  their  annual 
meeting  at  Brnmingham  last  week,  when  Sir 
W.  G.  Armstrong  was  elected  president  for  tbe 
present  year. 

Reduction  of  Wages  in  the  Iron  Tbahb. 

On  Saturday  last,  notice  was  given  to  the  mechanics, 
moulders,  &c.,  employed  in  the  various  foundries 
and  machine  shops  in  Blackburn,  of  a reduction 
of  2s.  per  week  in  their  wages,  to  commence  in  a 
fortnight  from  that  date.  The  wages  of  labourers 
are  to  be  reduced  Is. 

Proposed  New  Hotel  in  Liverpool. — A 
proposition  is  on  foot  to  build  a very  large 
hotel  in  Liverpool,  on  about  5,000  yards  of  laud, 
in  Dale-street,  which  has  been  bought  for  the 
purpose.  The  building  is  to  cost  about  100,000^., 
and  to  contain,  besides  the  usual  public  rooms  and 
suites  of  apartments,  -100  bed-rooms. 

Pretention  of  Damp  on  Stone  Floors. — 
The  dampness  of  stone  fioors  may  be  prevented  by 
laying  them  upon  sleeper-walls,  raised  some  six 
inches  or  more  above  the  ground ; then,  by  insert- 
ing air-bricks  in  the  external  walls,  and  placing  a 
grating  near  the  chimney  openings,  currents  of 
air  are  established  under  the  floor,  which  dry  it  and 
improve  the  draught  of  the  chimney. — T.  G. 

Monumental. — It  is  proposed  to  erect  a monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Bowlby  (the 
Times'  correspondent  in  China),  in  Bishopwear- 
mouth  Church.  A stained-glass  window  is 

talked  of. The  ladies  in  India,  with  Lady 

Canning  at  the  head  of  their  committee,  purpose 
to  erect  a monument  over  the  too-famous  well  at 
Cawnpore.  Mr.  Scott  has  made  designs  for  this 
work. 

Drenking  Fountains  and  more  Seats  por 
Kennington  Paek. — A correspondent  suggests 
that  now  is  the  time  to  see  about  placing  some 
drinking-fountains  in  Kennington  Park,  where  he 
has  seen  the  children  in  summer  flocking  round 
the  cabstands,  and  drinking  witb  tbo  horses  out  of 
their  pails;  and  be  also  suggests  that  more  seats 
should  be  provided,  those  already  in  the  park 
being  chiefly  occupied  by  tired  children,  who,  he 
thinks,  ought  to  have  a set  of  lower  forms  for 
themselves. 

Peneyn  Geanite. — At  Messrs.  W.  and  J. 
Freeman’s  works  there  is  now  erected  a piece  of 
work  forming  the  pedestal  for  a monument  to  the 
late  king  of  Sardinia,  Charles  Albert.  It  is  com- 
posed of  12  blocks  of  granite,  six  of  which  are 
upwards  of  22  feet  long  and  cover  a space  of  22 
feet  by  14  feet.  The  whole  is  about  80  tons 
weight.  The  face  work  and  mouldings  are  highly 
polished.  The  granite  for  the  pedestal  comes 
from  the  same  quarry  as  that  for  tbe  Richard 
Occur  de  Lion,  in  Palace  Yard,  Westminster. 

Fatal  Accident  in  Sheeeness  Dockyabd. — 
In  hoisting  a boiler  of  28  tons  weight  in  the 
boiler  shop,  with  the  locomotive  crane  or  jenny, 
-to  feet  from  the  floor,  the  travelling  tramway 
broke,  and  precipitated  six  men  on  to  tbe  boiler 
and  one  to  the  floor;  the  crane,  the  weight  of 
which  is  between  3 and  4 tons,  falling  on  two  of  the 
men,  and  instantly  killing  them,  besides  seriously 
injuring  the  other  four ; while  the  poor  fellow  who 
fell  to  the  ground  got  his  skull  fractured,  and 
afterwards  also  died. 

Gwynne’s  Pumps:  Floating  off  the  “Queen 
Victoria.” — The  vessel  in  which  the  unfortunate 
deep-sea  cable  was  shipped,  whose  destination  has 
been  so  often  changed,  has  been  raised  and  floated 
in  an  unexpectedly  short  time,  from  the  position 
in  which  she  lay  wrecked,  a hole  in  her  side 
having  been  stufled  with  felt.  She  was  then  safely 
beached  on  Cremyll  beach  for  temporary  repair ; 
after  which  she  wiR  be  taken  to  the  Plymouth 
Great  Western  Docks.  This,  itseems,  is  the  tcutli 
large  steamer  recently  raised  and  floated  by  the 
use  of  Gwynne’s  pumps. 

Edinbuegh  Mabket-ceoss.  — We  mentioned 
last  week  the  determination  come  to,  to  restore  the 
Market-cross  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  removed 
from  its  situation  on  the  Iligh-street  above  a cen- 
tury ago,  and  the  destroyers  of  which  are  the 
subject  of  the  “ minstrel’s  malison  ” in  Scott’s 
poem  of  Marmion.  A sketch  of  the  propostcl 
restoration  has  been  prepared  by  the  city  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Cousin.  We  are  told  it  will  be  an  octa- 
gonal structure  of  open  Gothic  columns  support- 
ing a balcony,  from  which  the  Scottish  heralds  will 
read  the  Royal  proclamations,  and  in  the  centre  of 
which  will  stand  the  old  pillar  (a  relic  of  the 
original  city  cross)  surmounted  by  the  unicorn 
rampant,  bearing  a St.  Andre\v’s  cross. 


Restoration  of  a Chimney  at  Alloa. — The 
chimney  of  the  Cobblecrock  Spinning  Company’s 
works,  which  lately  stood  in  a dangerously  over- 
hanging attitude,  has  resumed  the  perpendicular 
position.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
advice,  and  under  the  superintendence,  of  Mr. 
Duncan  M'Farlane,  architect,  Glasgow,  known  for 
his  treatment  of  similar  cases,  and  his  “Descrip- 
tion of  tbe  Colossal  Chimney  at  Port-Dundas.” 
The  method  adopted  was  that  of  sawing  the 
mortar-beds,  as  described  by  us  some  time 
ago.  Mr.  Milroy,  of  Glasgow,  was  the  con- 
tractor for  the  work.  The  expense  has  been 
trifling  compared  with  the  cost  and  delay  of  taking 
down  and  rebuilding  the  chimney. 

Gas. — At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Gains- 
borough Gas  Company,  the  report  of  tbe  directors 
was  unanimously  adopted,  and  a dividend  of  0 per 
cent,  per  annum  declared  payable  forthwith.  It 
was  also  decided  that,  during  tbe  ensuing  summer, 
an  additional  and  larger  gas-holder  should  be 
erected,  with  other  increased  means  of  manufac- 
ture and  distribution. At  the  half-yearly  meet- 

ing of  the  Worcester  Gas  Company  a dividend  at 
the  rate  of  7 per  cent,  per  annum  was  declared  to 
the  shareholders,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
that,  from  1st  of  July  next,  the  charge  for  gas  to 
consumers  by  metre  should  be  reduced  to  Ss.  per 
thousand  cubic  feet.  A very  large  expenditure 
has  been  found  necessary  by  the  company  iu  order 
to  meet  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  gas.  A 
new  holder,  capable  of  containing  a quarter  of  a 
million  feet  of  gas,  double  the  present  storage- 
room,  is  in  course  of  construction,  and  other  en- 
largements of  the  works  are  in  progress. 

Redhill  and  Reigate  Cottage  Improve- 
MENT  Society.  — The  fourth  annual  geucral 
meeting  of  this  society  bos  been  held.  The  report 
recommended  that  a dividend  of  5 per  cent,  sliould 
be  declared : 213^  14s.  2d.  will  be  required  for 
the  purpose,  leaving  a b:ilance  of  3-1-?.  16s.  lid.  to 
be  carried  to  the  reserve  fund,  which  will  thus 
amount  to  100^.  13s.  3d.  The  loss  from  empty 
houses  has  been  17s.,  and  from  bad  debts  Os., 
making  the  whole  loss  to  the  society,  during  the 
past  year,  only  1^.  6s.  The  new  well  has  caused 
the  directors  some  anxiety  and  expense  : from  the 
nature  of  the  ground  and  its  proximity  to  the 
inexhaustible  supply  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway 
springs,  no  difficulty  was  anticipated.  In  this 
expectation  they  were  disappointed,  and  obliged 
in  consequence  to  bore  nearly  200  feet,  when  ah 
last  they  obtained  an  abundant  supply.  Tli<^ 
South-Eastern  Railway  Company  had  refused  to 
supply  water  at  a fair  price  from  their  super- 
abundance, although  for  the  benefit  of  their  own 
workmen  who  inhabit  the  cottages.  Tlie  sum 
expended  by  thelraprovement  Company  waaG, -ISO/., 
and  their  gross  annual  income  is  about  -l-OOZ. 


TENDERS 

Fur  the  erection  of  farm  buildings  at  Tranwell,  near 
Morpeth,  fcr.the  Right  lion,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  exclu- 
sive of  haulage,  and  stone,  and  tiles  from  tlie  old  build- 
ings. Messrs.  J.  & J.  Girdwood,  architects.  London 

Walton je’l,52i  0 () 

Stalford  & Dodds 1.219  IQ  0 

J.  & G.  Waterstone,  masons*.i'338  0 0 ) 

Middleton,  carpenter* 530  0 o M.OiO  10  0 

Bain,  slater*  172  10  oj 

* Accepted. 


For  the  erection  of  t'arm-buildings  at  Deejiiiig  St. 
Nicholas,  near  Spalding,  Lincolnshire,  for  the  Right  flou 
the  Earl  of  Lindsey,  exclu-^ive  of  haulage  and  bricks, 
Messrs.  J.  & J.  Girdwood,  architects,  London  ; — 

J.&W.  Timms ^1,300  0 o 

Hewitt 1,290  0 0 

Brown l,-23i)  0 0 

Booth  & Sous  1,200  0 0 

Bradshaw 1,153  0 ii 

Richardson  & Son 1,135  0 0 

Moore  & Son  1,115  19  0 

Bennett  & Son 998  0 0 

Mills  & Son  997  »*  o 

Swan  & Carrington 9"0  0 0 

John  & James  Sneatli 965  o 0 

J.  & W.  Pattinson  (accepted). . 93»  0 0 

Belton  & Grant  866  0 0 

Hobson  & Taylor 790  0 0 

A & W.  Blood 789  0 0 

Brett  758  id  u 

Pitts 710  0 0 

For  Hope  Congregational  Chapel,  Weymouth.  IlalTelt 
& Pockliogton,  architects : — 

Daubney jtl.'i/O  « 0 

Seamen  1,410  0 0 

Brown l,i3i  0 0 

Pauli  1,32  1 0 0 

Reynolds  & Son  1,192  0 o 

Williams  (accepted)  1,1I0  0 o 

For  villa,  to  be  erected  in  Wimlinill-hiU  Field,  Great 
Malvern,  for  Mr.  E.  R.  C.  Hays.  Mr.  E.  W.  Elmslie, 
architect 

Nott I.'-.  0 

Allen  1,395  0 0 

Thompson 1,37U  0 0 

D.  McCann 1,36()  o 0 

Wilson  (accei.ted)  1,335  0 0 
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Paris  and  London : Points  of  Contrast. 

UR  recent  article  on  tlie 
French  capital  * will  have 
sufficiently  apprised  readers 
of  the  Suihler,  that  our  en- 
deavours in  presenting  in- 
formation and  iinpressions 
concerning  what  may  be  seen 
on  the  Continent,  have  a par- 
ticular aim  bearing  on  what 
arc  facts  admitted  of  the 
posiuon  in  England,  of  art- 
architectural,  and  of  the 
general  condition  and  aspect 
of  our  to^\Tis,  especially  Lon- 
don. Of  things  wherein  the 
interest  is  allied  to  the  past, 
rather  than  to  the  future, 
and  possibly  of  much  more 
that  is  proper  matter  for  an 
architect’s  attention,  we  can 
promise  no  account.  We  will 
not  discuss  at  any  great 
length  whether  the  compari- 
sons sometimes  made  by 
home-returning  architects,  are 
' TX  whether  one  whose 

^ ^ life  is  spent  within  the  compass  of  an 
English  town,  or  under  the  canopy  of  an  English 
by,  has  not  some  advantages  and  sources  of  gra- 
ification,  be  they  in  their  nature  pertaining  to  a 
anitary  and  good  social  condition,  or  responding 
otho  love  of  beautiful  objects,  or  to  the  claim  for 
lolitical  liberty.  But,  if  we  have  never  par 
icipated  in  estimates  which  have  taken  no 
iccount  of  what  there  is  in  England,  or  has  been 
lone  lately  in  art  as  well  as  social  science,  we 
uust  bo  blind  to  all  that  is  now  before  our  eyes, 
f we  do  not  admit  that  productiveness  of  our 
ipccial  art  is,  in  London,  after  five-and-forty 
^ears  of  political  ease,  vastly  below  the  mani- 
'estation  in  the  capital  of  the  French  empire.  To 
/he  fact  that  we  have  a nucleus  for  the  produc- 
don  of  even  better  architecture  thau  is  now  in 


,'0gue  in  Paris,  namely,  by  recognition  of  prin- 
ciples, such  as  the  pages  of  this  joui’ual  have 
tielped  to  disseminate,  and  by  the  progressing 
jolntion  of  others,  we  alluded  in  our  last  article; 
ind  this  fact  is  admitted  by  certain  thinking  men 
af  France,  generous  and  sensible  enough  to  appre- 
ciate what  is  English;  though  their  opinions  ai’e 
now  only  about  to  find  expression. 

Still,  whatever  advantages  in  England  there 
arc  in  any  point  of  view,  or  whatever  has  been 
done  lately  for  reduction  of  a high  rate  of  mor- 
tality, be  it  understood  that  the  French  are  em- 
ployed at  present  on  works  in  their  capital,  and, 
it  seems,  with  a conviction  of  the  importance  of 
sanitary  improvement,  as  well  as  architectural 
bffect,  on  a scale  and  with  an  activity  which  ap- 
pear likely  to  leave  London,  in  the  next  four  or 
five  years,  and  in  all  these  respects,  in  the  rear.  The 
condition  of  a vast  number  of  the  residences  of  arti- 
sans and  the  poor  in  Paris  is,  indeed,  at  present, 
ivery  bad ; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  a large 
iQumbcr  of  habitations  of  the  superior  classes. 
cDefeclive  sewerage;  a water-supply,  bountiful  for 
ithe  streets  and  fountains,  but  inadequate  or  want- 
png  altogether  for  the  habitations;  the  coiise- 
iquence  of  these  conditions,  namely,  much  that  is 
sdisgusting  to  two  of  the  senses,  and  that  becomes 
. at  last  morally  pernicious ; and  the  ventilation, 
Iseldom  adequate  from  internal  courts,  and  very 
ihad  indeed  in  those  apartments  where,  as  of  late 
jyears,  several  have  been  formed  by  the  division  of 

♦Seepage  1-,  ante. 


one : all  these  exist,  and  entail  much  uncomplain- 
ing misery,  as  well  as  contribute  to  the  events 
which,  from  time  to  time,  startle  the  attention 
of  Europe.  But  these  circumstances  and  their 
influences  have  become  better  understood;  and 
not  merely  are  there  in  progress  great  works, 
of  which  we  have  often  given  account,  des- 
tined to  open  out  new  quarters,  afford  facilities  of 
communication,  and  thus  give  to  all  classes  better 
chance  for  procuring  suitable  habitations,  whilst 
those  works  will  combine  the  finest  elements  of 
architectural  effect;  but  the  assainisseinent,  or 
rendering  wholesome,  of  the  present  logements^ 
and  the  prosecution  of  works  of  improved  drainage, 
water-supply,  and  the  like,  are  become  the  subject 
of  so  much  attention  by  the  State  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Seine,  that  soon  a very  different  con- 
dition of  health  and  comfort  may  be  anticipated. 
As  too  much  the  case  in  London,  the  landlords 
view  it  as  their  interest  to  preserve  dwellings  in 
the  unsatisfactory  state  in  which  they  are,  more 
especially  as  regards  the  supply  of  vratcr  to  closets ; 
so  that  the  question  of  a law,  as  mooted  in  England, 
to  prevent  the  letting  of  tenements  not  provided 
with  proper  conveniences,  has,  we  are  informed, 
been  seriously  entertained. 

The  contrast  which,  however,  is  exhibited  be- 
tween London  and  Paris,  helps  to  show  the 
interest  which  there  would  be  in  a line  of  ob- 
servation to  which  we  alluded  in  our  last.  To 
that  extended  inquiry,  the  facts  and  impressions 
which  we  gather  in  Paris  will  do  no  more  than 
contribute ; and  it  may  be  beyond  our  opportuni- 
ties to  enter  so  deeply  into  questions  involving 
those  of  race,  climate,  politics,  and  a long  succes- 
sion of  influences,  as  the  importance  of  the  subject 
to  Englishmen  and  to  architects  would  demand. 
But  as  this  latter  subject  of  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  English  and  French  nations  is  now 
receiving  attention  from  writers  on  public  events, 
we  are  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  showing  how 
great  is  the  difference  of  characteristics  which  can 
be  obsen’cd.  Still,  we  have  to  say  that  what 
each  may  derive  from  the  other,  as  in  the  manner 
perceived  by  those  writers,  or  what  each  has  that 
the  other  has  not,  concerns  the  whole  matter 
before  us,  and  at  last  makes  the  difterence  of  the 
productiveness  in  public  works. 

In  France,  a politeness  of  manner,  together 
with  an  equality  of  classes,  exists,  of  which  many 
of  the  results  upon  the  ouvriers  and  lower  orders 
of  the  bourgeoisie  claim  the  notice  of  those  English- 
men who  desire  to  promote  kindly  relations  be- 
tween the  several  orders  in  their  own  country, 
and  may  also  deserve  the  attention  of  those  work- 
men who  visit  Paris.  It  is  remarkable  how  large 
an  amount  of  enjoyment  the  Frenchman  can  se- 
cure, with  an  indulgence  in  little  more  than  " tem- 
perance drinks.”  lu  the  restaurants,  so  clean  and 
civil  are  the  waiters,  that  you  at  length  almost 
overlook  the  absence  of  salt-spoons,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  roll  of  bread  is  brought  to  you 
in  the  band,  and  very  soon  tolerate  vicinage  of 
one  of  the  fraternity  in  the  service,  who  seats  him- 
self near  yon  for  convenience  of  conversation,  or 
to  eat  his  own  meal.  Certain  forms  and'  expres- 
sions of  politeness  which  the  Englishman  either 
neglects  to  his  “ inferiors,”  or  can  observe  only  at 
his  disadvantage,  are  common  to  and  amongst  all 
persons  in  France  ; whilst  their  omission  is  espe- 
cially noticed  in  an  Englishman.  If  the  English- 
man in  Paris  will  only  bring  a “Monsieur”  into 
the  form  in  which  he  puts  his  question,  or  show 
the  deference  by  his  manner,  and  will  even  rather 
take  ofl'  his  hat  than  merely  touch  it  as  the  French 
do  on  entering  a cafe  or  any  place  where  ladies 
are  present,  it  is  surprising  what  apparently  warm- 
hearted kindness  he. will  receive;  and  he  will  per- 
haps wonder  that  such  a people  as  he  is  amongst, 
could  ever  be  anything  else  than  his  friends.  Of 
course,  this  view  of  the  French  character  leaves 
certain  important  points  out  of  the  question;  but 
there  are  no  features  in  the  character  whichsomuch 
deserve  attention  as  those  which,  shall  we  say,  the 
English  workman  will  meet  with  in  his  foreign 


confrhre.  If  the  latter  expects  the  deference,  he 
apparently  has  it  in  France  willingly,  as  most  pro- 
perl}', accorded  to  him.  Even  in  the  personal 
cleanliness,  which  is  sometimes  supposed  to  dis- 
tinguish the  one  nation  from  the  other,  it  may  bo 
doubted  whether  the  advantage  is  always  on  the 
side  of  the  Englishman  of  the  artisan  class.  How- 
ever these  things  may  be,  the  growth  of  relations 
between  the  steady  and  intelligent  men,  English 
and  French,  of  the  industrious  classes,  entitled  to 
respect,  and  who  would  be  ready  to  give  it,  would 
be  as  probably  serviceable  to  themselves  as  it 
would  be  productive  of  the  relations  which  are 
desired  between  the  two  countries. 

Leaving  this  to  be  regarded  as  digression,  or  for 
whatever  importance  the  reader  may  please  to 
attach  to  a feature  which  we  have  named  because 
of  its  prominence,  we  proceed  to  other  features  of 
character  or  condition,  which  be  may  or  may  not 
deem  matters  for  congratulation  of  the  French 
people.  These  are  the  excessive  thirst  for  luxury 
and  costliness,  whence  come  the  prominent  taste 
for  ornament  in  the  architecture ; the  pride  in 
commemoration  of  military  achievements,  produc- 
tive of  many  monuments;  the  taste  for  organiza- 
tion, which  at  least  provides  the  machinery  for 
action;  the  despotic  government  which  ever  and 
anon  puts  the  machinery  iu  motion,  and  effects 
results  before  there  is  the  time  for  intention  to 
cool ; the  accumulated  results,  in  work.s  and  in 
systems  of  study,  of  a long  attention  paid  to 
architecture,  and  to  the  education  of  all  artists ; 
the  direct  recognition  of  the  professional  archi- 
tect amongst  public  benefactors,  whether  in 
the  award  of  decorations,  which  the  Frenchman 
loves,  or  of  public  appointments,  or  by  the  per- 
petuation of  bis  name  with  that  of  a street,  or  the 
allotment  of  a place  for  his  bust  or  statue,  or  only 
by  the  record  of  bis  name,  on  the  building;  and 
many  other  elements  of  the  French  country  and 
' nation  that  are  at  once  noticed.  "What  is,  how- 
ever, perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  real  advantages 
of  the  French  capital,  has  yet  to  he  named.  This 
is  the  peculiarity  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  both  the  cause  and  preservation  of, 
and  the  best  of  the  Inducements  for  the  public  to 
appreciate  and  demand,  as  for  the  architect  to 
provide,  what  is  beautiful.  This  favourable  con- 
dition, which  is  scarcely  ever  known  in  England 
except  in  the  country,  or  which  at  least  is  unknown 
in  towns  during  a considerable  portion  of  the 
year,  is  generally  characteristic  of  the  climate  of 
Paris.  During  this  severe  winter,  whilst  the 
cold  in  Paris  has  been  intense ; whilst  snow 
has  covered  the  ground,  and  the  Seine  has 
inundated  the  counti'y  and  parts  of  the  capital 
itself,  there  have  been  frequent  days  of 
cloudless  sky  and  brilliant  light,  in  which  the 
domes  and  steeples  have  been  defined,  and  the 
columns  of  porticoes  have  cast  their  shadows,  with 
results  which  the  architect  scarcely  looks  for  on 
this  side  the  Alps.  We  have  never  scon,  in  a 
summer’s  sunset,  any  more  beautiful  effect  of 
colour  and  light  than  was  to  be  seen  a fortnight 
since,  one  evening,  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Also 
iu  the  atmosphere  of  Paris,  there  is  very  little 
smoke;  and  the  stone,  which  isoneof  the  advantages 
for  the  French  capital,  and  which  being  very  easily 
worked,  allows  of  much  enrichment  inexpensively, 
retains  its  condition  favourable  to  the  effect,  whilst 
it  appears  also  to  endure  iu  a manner  which  would 
not  be  supposed  from  its  original  softness.  It 
would  be  assumed  that  the  superiority  in  this 
respect  over  London  of  Paris,  comes  from  the 
general  use  in  the  latter,  of  vvood,  or  smokeless 
coal,  as  fuel;  but  wo  think  there  is  some  other 
reason.  We  are  not  aware  what  description  of 
fuel  is  used  at  lloucn ; hut  there  the  atmospheric 
clearness  seems  to  ns  as  great  as  at  Paris,  although 
there  are  so  many  manufactories  that  Rouen  is 
called  the  Manchester  of  France.  Allowing  for 
difference  of  scale,  the  town  ranks  very  little  after 
the  capital  in  the  attention  paid  to  art  in  private 
buildings,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  quite  equal  to  it  in 
the  quality  of  the  works.  Architects  may  find 
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buildings  of  the  warehouse  class,  in  the  new  por- 
tion  of  the  town,  which  are  as  worthy  of  atten- 
tion as  the  old  houses.  In  the  district  referred 
to,  however,  the  western,  there  are  many  features 

of  the  architecture  which  arepleasing  reminiscences 

of  older  works,  such  as  the  prevalent  arrangement 
of  the  top  story,  of  wood,  with  wide  openings 
and  a boldly-projecting  cornice  and  cantilevers. 
The  effect  is  enhanced  by  colour  of  the  yarns 
which  are  hanging  from  poles  projecting  from  this 
belvedere  or  gallery  story.  The  long  window  of 
the  top  story  of  houses  in  Spitalfields,  is  a feature 
which  came  from  France.  At  the  extremity  of 
this  part  of  Kouen  may  be  seen  a chimney-shaft 
which  is  very  suggestive  of  eflect  that  might  be 
r.r>mV>inofl  wifL  Hint,  flpscrintion  of  structure.  . 


height  is  divided  by  horizontal  bands  of  stone,  and 
the  top  is  formed  by  four  bold  cantilevers,  and  by 
corbelling  out  of  the  courses  in  the  uiterspaces, 
to  carry  the  stone  coping.  There  is,  however,  a 
better  exemplification  of  this  sort  of  architecture 
at  Dieppe,  in  two  chimneys  which  are  in  corre- 
sponding positions  and  of  symmetrical  designs, 
and  form  part  of  the  tobacco  manufactory,  which 
is,  altogether,  a good  ;tvork  of  the  class,  in  brick. 
In  these  latter  chimneys,  one  of  the  divisions  of 
the  shaft  is  fluted,  and  another  has  coloured  bricks 
set  spirally.  The  physiognomy  of  the  buildings 
at  Dieppe  is  very  pleasing,  though  q^uite  difterent 
to  anything  in  llouen  or  Paris.  A large  dormer 
window  is  a feature  almost  universal. 

The  modern  buildings  of  Rouen  have  more  of 
the  Renaissance  character  than  those  of  Paris  to 
which  our  attention  is  specially  being  directed ; 
the  latter,  that  is,  the  most  recent  works,  it  is 
very  diflacult  to  describe  by  any  appellation  of 
style ; their  features  are  derived  from  the  study  of 
Italian  architecture;  from  that  of  Greek;  from 
natural  flowers  as  regards  much  of  the  ornament ; 
from  the  buildings  of  the  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV. 
periods  as  regards  stone  consoles  and  trusses, 
woodwork  of  the  cntre-sol  windows  or  tympana  of 


porte-cocheres,  and  ironwork  of  balconets;  and 
lastly,  in  some  details,  from  the  Gothic.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  atmosphere  and  climate  of 
Paris  or  France,  lead  the  observer  to  pass  over 
what  may  be  the  faults  of  the  existing  French 
school,  and  not  the  less  so,  if  he  be  a real  lover  of 
the  beauty  of  nature, — very  much  more  so  if  he  be 
constituted  of  the  frame  of  mind  rather  to  appre- 
ciate than  depreciate, — as  it  would  be  even  to  the 
advantage  of  art-progress,  if  architects  and 
observers  of  architecture  were  more  generally. 
The  sight  is  so  much  enchanted  with  what  nature 
supplies  to  this  effect,  and  the  spirits  are  so  raised 
by  the  animation  of  the  scene  whicii  Paris  presents 
even  in  winter,  that  one  does  not  stay,  for  example, 
to  remember  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  in  looking  at 
the  inferior  work  of  the  Pantheon;  we  see  only 
what  is  before  us ; albeit  much  of  the  impression,  if 
analyzed,  might  be  found  due  to  an  effect  which 
would  have  been  conveyed  to  the  eye  of  the  artist 
even  with  a still  inferior  architectural  form.  The 
fondness  of  Parisians  for  the  open  air,  is  one  of  the 
influences  doubtless  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  prevalence  of  art  out  of  doors,  whether  archi- 
tecture only  be  considered,  or  sculpture  in  combi- 
nation with  it  or  with  the  laying  out  of  ground,  in 
all  which  fields  the  French  capital  is  rich.  The 
sculpture  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  and  the 
Luxembourg,  produces  an  effect  of  which  those 
who  are  accustomed  only  to  the  arrangement  of 
English  gardens  have  no  idea;  whilst  the  indi- 
vidual works,  or  many  of  them  at  the  Tuileries, 
at  the  western  end  of  the  gardens,  are  most  happy 
in  their  design  and  treatment.  As  some  of  these 
works  are  much  injured  by  the  weather,  which 
even  in  Paris  will  tell  upon  marble  after  many 
years,  we  hope  that  copies  are  preserved.  Attempts 
at  the  English  style  of  gardening,  in  the  suburbs 
of  Paris,  often  fail  from  the  want  of  the  habitual 
attention  which  produces  the  most  noticeable  part 
of  the  effect  in  England.  The  French  or  Italian 
style,  however,  in  which  sculpture  and  architec- 
tural forms  are  associated  with  tbo  grassplats. 


and  the  flowers  and  shrubs, — the  art  and  the 
nature  enhancing  each  the  other,  and  together 
making  the  best  foreground  to  the  building,— 
little  appreciated  with  us,  is  thoroughly  well 
managed:  it  makes  the  one  glory  of  Versailles ; 
and  we  much  regret  that  one  of  the  most  enchant- 
ing features  at  the  Luxembourg,  the  grotto  and 
grove  with  sculpture,  is  to  be  sacrificed  for  the 
new  street  which  is  to  connect  the  district  of  the 
Pantheon  with  the  Odeon.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  this  new  line  is  not  the  only  good  one, 
even  in  the  object  which  has  decided  its  adoption. 
The  French  have  very  recently,  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  effected  a great  improvement  by  the  in- 
ti-oduction  of  patches  of  grass  and  beds  of  flowers. 
Previous  to  this,  the  effect  of  a large  surface  of 
dark  ground,  only  relieved  by  the  trunks  of  the 
trees,  was  not  good. 

Another  advantage  which  the  French  have  for 
architectural  eflect,  is  one  of  which  we  have  often 
spoken,  and  results  from  the  combination  of  many 
tenements  into  one  building.  Thus,  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  buildings,  or,  we  might  say  all,  in 
the  principal  quarters,  can  have  at  least  the  effect 
which  may  result  from  size  and  symmetry,  and 
from  the  prominent  central  feature  of  the  en- 
trance, which  certainly  the  French  architects 
manage  with  great  skill.  One  of  the  first  things 
that  strikes  a stranger  entering  Paris,  after  the 
height  of  the  buildings,  is  the  general  equality 
of  the  heights,  in  place  of  the  contrast,  as  in 
London,  where  a house  may  be  double  the  height 
of  one  adjoining,  and  where  effect  of  street  archi- 
tecture has  consequently  very  partial  existence. 
This  character  seems  to  result  in  part  from  the 
circumstance  that  every  house  is  subject  to  cer- 
tam  restrictions, — as  one  of  height,  which  varies 
with  the  width  of  street, — and  from  the  induce- 
ment in  ever  accumulating  returns  from  tene- 
ments let,  to  provide  the  very  most,  on  the  area  of 
ground,  that  the  regulations  or  law  will  permit. 
By  the  decree  of  27th  July,  1859,  the  height  of 
each  front  wall  and  parapet  is  not,  for  streets  of 
9'75  metres  and  above,  to  exceed  17'55  metres; 
though  on  the  streets  and  boulevards  of  20  metres 
and  above,  the  height  of  the  buildings  may  ex- 
tend to  20  metres,  but  under  the  obligation  not  to 
provide  more  than  five  stories  of  the  ordinary 
kind  above  the  ground  story,  the  entre-sol  in- 
cluded. A metre  being  3'281  feet  English,  20 
metres  are  equal  to  65'618  feet.  This  restriction, 
however,  admits  of  the  construction  of  an  attic 
story,  set  back  from  the  front,  which,  therefore, 
is  a common  feature  in  the  French  houses.  It  is 
built  generally  of  quartering  plastered,  or,  at 
best,  of  hollow  brick.  The  terrace  walk  in 
front  of  the  windows  of  this  story  is  both 
an  agreeable  adjunct  to  the  apartments,  and 
a means  of  communication  from  one  to  the 
; other,  not  to  be  regarded  as  altogether  an  advan- 
tage. Some  of  the  older  houses  are,  as  we  have 
‘ hinted,  of  a much  greater  number  of  stories  than  the 
six  or  seven  : one  by  the  Irakis  Royal  has  nine  or 
ten  stories  with  those  in  the  roof ; and  some  of 
the  best  oflato  works  are  in  narrow  streets,  where 
they  cannot  be  properly  appreciated.  Indeed,  from 
whatever  circumstances,  many  houses  seem  to  be  of 
greater  height  than  the  law  would  now  permit. 
By  the  decree  we  have  just  spoken  of,  facades  can 
be  built  only  to  the  height  determined  by  the 
bouses  constructed  on  the  same  lino  or  alignement  ,- 
though  here  there  is  some  obscurity,  according  to 
our  reading.  Buildings  situated  out  of  the  public 
ways,  as  next  courts,  are  not  to  exceed  17  55 
metres.  The  height  of  the  rooms  in  each  story, 
is  directed  to  he  not  les-s  than  2-GO  metres ; and  it 
appears  that  for  the  story  in  the  roof,  this  height 
may  become  practically  less.  Strict  regulations 
are  also  applied  to  the  height  of  roofs,  and 
the  arrangement  of  lucarnes  or  dormer  win- 
dows. The  public  edifices  are  exempted.  By  a 
previous  decree  (26th  March,  1852),  gre-at  powers 
are  given  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  for  dealing 
with  property,  and  for  prosecution  of  the  works  of 
improvement.  Amongst  the  articles  is  one  re- 
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quiring  that  every  m.  v building  in  a street  pro- 

vided with  a sewer,  shall  be  disposed  in  such  man- 
ner that  both  the  rain-water  and  the  liquid 
drainage  from  the  house  {eaiix  menaghres),  shall 
pass  into  the  sewer.  For  the  removal  of  refuse  of 
every  description  by  sewerage,  wc  apprehend  that 
the  authorities  do  not  consider  they  are  prepared. 
Existing  houses  are  subject  to  the  obligation  wc 
have  mentioned  in  case  of  works  of  reparation, 
which  are  considerable ; and  in  any  case  they 
become  so  before  the  expiration  of  ten  years.  By 
another  regulation,  fa<jade8  are  to  be  constantly 
kept  in  a proper  condition  of  appearance ; and  the 
municipal  authority  has  power  to  fine,  in  the 
amount  of  a hundred  francs,  those  who  fail  to 
scrape,  and  colour,  or  paint,  once  in  ten  years. 
We  shall  have  more  to  say  of  the  architectural 
features  of  the  new  buildings,  as  also  of  the  works 
in  progress  or  contemplated  for  the  amelioiation 
of  the  public  health.  We  werejustnow  end:avour- 
iug  to  discover  causes  of  the  difference  itetween 
London  and  Paris,  in  art-productivenes,-,  and  in 
the  immediate  prospects  for  some  branches  of 
that  sanitary  science  in  which  our  country  claims 
to  have  taken  the  lead. 

Whether  we  look  to  the  Imperl  1 Government, 
or  to  the  Department  which  has  its  head  quarters 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville ; to  the  machinery  for  art- 
education  and  the  cultivation  of  science,  or  even 
to  that  of  the  colleges  and  primary  schools,  wc 
are  struck  with  the  fact  of  an  organization  which 
seems  to  leave  no  object  of  art  or  of  social  improve- 
ment without  its  proper  trustees.  In  each  service 
or  bureau  which  may  have  at  any  time  to  deal 
with  architecture  or  construction,  or  with  the 
provision  for  the  public  fetes,  an  ai’chitect  or 
engineer  is  usually  to  be  found  named,  and  often 
as  needed,  at  the  bead  of  such  service.  Thus 
every  monument  of  Paris,  be  it  only  the  obelisk 
of  Luxor,  or  the  statue  of  Henry  IV.,  has  its 
architect  formally  attached.  As  regards  London, 
the  inquiry  will  not  be  forgotten  in  which  it  was 
attempted  to  discover  under  whose  charge  were 
the  statues  in  the  squares  and  public  streets.  The 
responsible  man  in  Paris  having  his  attention 
generally  directed  to  the  subject,  notes  when  any- 
thing is  required,  and  the  work  is  promptly  carried 
into  effect.  Thus  M.  Hittorff  is  having  the  foun- 
tains of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  removed,  that 
they  may  undergo  the  process  of  galvanization 
which  will  assist  their  preservation.  That  the 
right  men  are  often  found,  is  clear  to  us;  and 
it  is  at  least  a good  step  towards  the  achievement 
of  such  works  as  are  now  going  on  in  Paris,  to 
have  a system  whereby  i\xQ  place  would  be  looked 
to  wherein  such  a man  should  be  found. 

Estimating,  as  we  proudly  may,  the  value  of 
English  educational  institutions,  and  crediting 
any  assertion  that  progress  is  not  exactly  ac- 
cordant with  what  might  bo  expected  from 
what  is  observable  of  system  in  the  one  case  or  is 
deficient  in  the  other,  we  yet  think  that  the 
institutions  and  the  organization,  from  first  to 
last,  through  which  the  objects  for  which  we 
strive  in  London  are  pursued  with  more  speedy 
success  in  Paris,  deserve  to  be  brought  more 
directly  than  they  have  been  to  the  knowledge  of 
our  countrymen;  and  we  may  hereafter  give  par- 
ticulars which  we  have  obtained,  and  which  may  be 
held  to  justify  us  in  the  belief  that  a better  know- 
ledge of  France  would  be  beneficial  to  Englishmen, 
architects,  or  others.  The  actual  machinery  in 
London  is  unfortunately  not  so  productive  as  that 
in  Paris.  Passing  by  the  fact  that  the  metropolis 
of  Great  Britain  has  not  even  yet,  one  compre- 
hensive authority  like  that  of  the  Prefect  of  tho 
Seine;  there  are  several  distinct  spheres  of  duty, 
having  in  Paris  each  a commission  or  a bureau, 
which  in  London  are  amalgamated  under  one 
officer;  who  admirably  as  he  may  perform  his 
duties  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  be 
physically  unequal  to  what  is  just  now  demanded 
of  several  bureaux,  each  with  its  chief  and  secretary, 
at  the  II6tcl  de  Ville.  That  tbe  French  love  of 
organization  is  greater  than  necessary  for  the  actual 
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results,  and  that  British  force  makes  good  way  with- 
out it,  has,  as  we  have  said,  been  sometimes  con- 
tended; but  we  think  a comparison  between  the 
present  prospects  of  the  two  capitals  will  show  that 
the  diflbrence  which  is  unquestionable,  must  be  in 
part  due  to  that  which  we  have  just  alluded  to.  It 
should  be  distinctly  understood,  however,  that 
there  is  a very  great  difference  between  the  two 
capitals  in  regard  to  the  funds  applicable  to 
improvements.  The  authorities  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  have  very  large  sources  of  revenue  such  as 
are  denied  for  the  present  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works;  or  like  the  octroi  duties,  could 
never  be  afforded ; and  they  have,  moreover,  the 
direct  assistance  of  the  state  to  the  extent  of 
one-third  the  cost  of  the  improvements. 

It  therefore  results  that  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine  has  been  able  to  arrange  for  the  expenditure, 
ill  the  thirteen  years  ending  with  1871,  of  180 
millions  of  francs, — that  is  to  say,  the  state  con- 
tributing 60  millions  of  that  sum.  The  amount — 
say  Ti  millions  of  pounds  sterling — seems  consi- 
derable for  Paris ; but  double  that  would  be  a 
trifle  in  the  view  of  similar  results  for  the  British 
metropolis.  We  have  not  hesitated  to  express  a 
general  approval  of  these  measures,  even  taking 
into  account  the  dissatisfaction  which  they  have 
caused,  and  the  present  dearness  of  Paris  as  a 
residence.  We  feel  the  same  approval  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  these  improvements  as  that  enunciated  in 
the  “ Mdmoire  ” which  was  presented  on  the  19th 
of  March,  1858.  Having  admitted  primarily  that 
it  was  an  object  to  shelter  the  capital  of  France 
from  the  enterprises  of  the  authors  of  revolutions ; 
having  regarded  the  fact  that  fever,  misery,  and 
emeutes  have  contemporaneous  manifestation ; 
having  alluded  to  tlie  agglomeration  of  London  as 
evidence  that  the  similar  movement  in  Paris  would 
not  cease,  and  could  not  be  opposed;  and  having 
described  in  the  report  the  works  projected,  and 
set  forth  the  means  proposed  for  the  execution, 
the  report  concludes, — 

“The  actual  plan,  very  difterent  from  the  old 
projects,  has  been  dictated  not  only  by  an  attentive 
study  of  the  factious  agitations  of  Paris,  and  by 
a perfect  knowledge  of  the  daily  movement  of  the 
population,  and  of  the  relations  of  quarters  with 
one  another,  bixt  also  by  a lively  sentiment  of  art. 
The  positive  service  rendered  is  hidden  by  the 
splendour  of  the  design,  and  of  the  vistas ; or 
rather  the  embellishment  of  the  city,  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  effects  produced,  result  even 
from  utility  as  thoroughly  comprehended.  Super- 
ficial minds  are  easily  deceived  in  this  matter; 
and,  because  the  great  works  already  accomplished 
in  Paris,  open  picturesque  views  to  promenaders, 
and  give  a grandiose  appearance  to  certain  parts 
of  the  old  city, — up  to  this  time  very  ungraceful, — ■ 
they  fancy  that  magnificence  and  agreeableness 
form  the  object  of  the  principal  works.  It  is  an 
error ; but  it  is  also  on  their  part  an  involuntary 
encomium  of  the  idea  which  causes  those  works  to 
be  executed.  That  which  is  a good  thing  in  the 
high  acceptation  of  the  phrase,  is  naturally  fine ; 
I and  the  proper  character  of  true  art  consists  in 
I giving  the  excellence  of  form  in  what  is  veritably 
: good.” 

With  this  quotation,  which  does  not  conclude 
( our  present  subject,  we  will  for  the  present  break 
( off. 


STONE-PRESERVING  PROCESSES. 

EOTAL  INSTlTI'Ti:  OF  UKITISn  AHCUITECTS. 

I A srECiAi,  meeting  of  members  was  held  onMou- 
( day  evening  last,  at  the  House,  in  Conduit-street, 
f for  the  purpose  of  resuming  the  discussion  on  the 
u merits  of  the  various  stone-preserving  processes 
a applied  to  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
e elsewhere.  Mr,  M.  I).  Wyatt,  V.P.,  occupied  the 
chair. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  since  the  last  meeting, 
a a letter  had  been  received  from  Mr.  Baines,  the 
j'  patentee  of  one  of  the  processes,  in  reply  to  some 

0 observations  made  by  Mr.  Godwin,  in  reference  to 
f the  decay  of  the  statue  of  Capt.  Coram,  at  the 

1 Foundling  Hospital,  after  it  had  been  subjected 
t to  Baines’s  process.  (The  letter  in  question  was 


read,  and  the  writer  attributed  the  decay  men- 
tioned to  accidents,  caused  most  probably  by 
stones  being  thrown  at  the  figure.  He  denied 
that  the  preserving  process  had  proved  a failure, 
and  reiterated  the  assertion  that  the  sculptor 
(Mr.  Calder  Marshall)  had  expressed  himself  in 
high  terms  of  approval  of  the  invention.) 

The  Chairman  obsei’ved  that  he  was  svire  the 
meeting  would  he  glad  to  hear  any  observations 
Mr.  Godwin  might  wish  to  make  on  the  subject  of 
the  letter,  hut  that  it  would  be  more  convenient 
to  proceed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  more  im- 
portant business  of  the  evening.  At  the  last 
meeting  it  had  been  arranged  that  Mr.  Edward 
Barry  should  resume  the  debate,  but  that  gentle- 
man had  kindly  waved  bis  right  of  precedence  to 
Mr.  Perrey,  who  was  forced  to  leave  early. 

Mr,  Ferrey  said  that  he  would  first  refer  to  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Cole,  in  which  that  gentleman  re- 
quested that  he  might  state  his  experience  of  a 
process  introduced  many  years  ago.  He  held  in  his 
hand  a letter  referring  to  this  process  which  had 
been  brought  under  notice  eighteen  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Sylvester.  It  consisted  of  two  solutions, 
one  of  alum  and  the  other  of  soap-,  It  was  not 
pretended  that  it  entered  into  the  stone  to  alter 
its  character,  but  its  effect  was  to  keep  off  wet 
and  moisture.  The  ingredients  were  mixed  in  the 
proportion  of  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  mottled 
soap  to  one  gallon  of  water.  It  was  laid  over 
the  stone  with  a brush,  and  remained  for  twenty- 
four  hours  to  become  hard.  Another  mixture, 
consisting  of  half  a pound  of  alum  to  four  gallons 
of  water,  was  then  applied  over  the  coating  of 
soap.  He  had  himself  applied  this  process  to 
several  buildings,  but  he  did  not  mean  to  bold 
forth  that  it  was  a permanent  remedy.  He  first 
applied  it  to  a large  building  of  brick,  with  stone 
dressings,  in  Borsetshire,  where  it  appeared  that 
nothing  but  a coating  of  cement  or  paint  could 
protect  the  walls  from  damp,  and  he  found  that 
the  process  effectually  resisted  the  weather  for 
five  years.  He  had  also  applied  it  to  another 
building  with  like  results.  After  a time  the 
weather,  no  doubt,  began  to  operate  upon  it ; but 
the  process  was  so  cheai),  and  so  easily  applied, 
that  it  might  be  renewed  whenever  required. 
The  whole  cost  of  covering  a large  house  with  it 
would  not  exceed  3Z.  The  substance  was  trans- 
parent, and  did  not  in  the  least  discolour  a build- 
ing : on  the  contrary,  it  imparted  that  mellow 
appearance  which  they  all  wished  to  see.  He  could 
also  add  another  remarkable  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  it  might  be  applied.  The  late  Mr. 
Whichcord  had  told  him  that  he  had  made  a bold 
experiment  with  it,  in  coating  'a  stone  cistern, 
which  was  now  in  use,  and  which,  although  ex- 
posed, throughout  the  winter,  for  three  years,  had 
never  leaked,  or  exhibited  any  trace  of  decay.  He 
did  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  process  would  last 
for  ever;  but  be  wished  to  represent  that  it  was  a 
cheap  proces8,and  might  be  applied  at  intervals  of 
some  years,  without  prejudicially  affecting  or  dis- 
figuring the  general  appearance  of  a building.  It 
did  not  stain  or  paint  the  building,  but  rather 
improved  its  general  tone.  Previously  to  coming 
that  evening  to  give  his  experience  of  the  soap 
and  alum  process,  be  had  thought  it  right  to  visit 
the  great  building  which  was  a special  object  of 
interest  to  them  all  as  architects ; and  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  to  what  a small  extent  the  mischief 
had  extended; — for,  after  reading  the  articles  in 
the  Times,  and  other  journals,  on  the  subject,  he 
expected  to  find  that  great  pinnacles  were  falling, 
that  cornices  were  dropping,  and  that  au  amount 
of  destruction  was  going  on,  which  would  neces- 
sitate the  cutting  away  of  a great  part  of  the 
building.  He  had  not  been  able  to  detect  any- 
thing so  serious.  Becay,  no  doubt,  xvas  going  on, 
but  it  did  not  extend  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
buildiug.  If  the  five-hundredth  part  of  the  whole 
front  was  affected,  it  was  the  utmost.  Rather 
than  the  present  process  of  painting  (for  he  could 
call  it  nothing  else)  should  be  carried  on,  he 
thought  it  would  be  far  more  judicious  to  cut  out 
the  decayed  parts,  and  renew  with  fresh  stone.  In 
the  course  of  his  inspection,  he  had  not  found  that 
the  carvings  had  decayed.  He  went  into  the 
Speaker’s  Court,  on  the  state  of  which  so  much 
had  been  said,  and  found  that  it  had  been  painted. 
If  the  process  invented  by  Mr.  Szerelmey,  or  Mr. 
Ransome,  were  to  be  applied,  bo  thought  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  apply  it  locally, to  decayed  portions, 
without  covering  the  whole  of  the  building.  In 
conclusion,  he  had  only  to  add,  that  ho  was 
strongly  impressed  with  the  undesirability  of 
covering  a whole  building  with  any  process,  such 
as  that  which  had  been  described. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  said  that  in  the  position  which 
be  occupied  he  was  anxious  to  address  some  re- 
marks to  the  meeting,  if  only  in  explanation  of 


some  of  the  statements  which  bad  been  made  in 
that  room.  The  discussion  to  which  they  had  been 
invited  had  branched  into  two  heads;  first,  the 
original  selection  of  the  stone  used  in  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament ; and,  secondly,  the  pre- 
serving processes  now  under  consideration.  He 
wished  to  say  a word  or  two  on  both  these  sub- 
jects; but  before  doing  so  be  wished  to  thank 
Mr.  Ferrey  for  anticipating  him  in  the  observations 
which  he  meant  to  offer  as  to  the  gross  exaggera- 
tion in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
decay  which  had  set  in.  That  there  was  decay 
was  unfortunately  too  true;  but  the  decay  was 
partial ; and  it  was  not  true  to  say  that  it  was 
general  or  extensive,  save  in  a very  minute  frac- 
tion of  that  large  building.  IVith  regard  to  the 
stone,  it  had  been  selected  by  a commission,  sup- 
posed at  the  time  to  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
Government  and  of  the  scientific  world.  They 
were  told  the  other  evening  that  the  quarry  had 
been  changed,  in  consequence  of  the  representa- 
tions of  one  of  the  Commissioners,  who  had  sent 
up  a block  18  inches  by  9 inches.  Now,  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  this  was  not  the  impression 
intended  to  be  conveyed,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  was 
entirely  incorrect.  The  stone,  it  was  true,  was 
sent  up,  as  had  been  stated ; but  the  Commissioners 
subsequently  visited  the  quarry,  and  a stone 
different  to  that  originally  selected  was  ultimately 
chosen.  The  choice  of  stone  was,  as  they  all  knew, 
a most  difficult  matter  to  deal  with;  and  no  one 
who  had  heard  the  statement  of  Professor  Ansted 
could  successfully  maintain  that  we  were  in  a 
position  to  dogmatise  as  to  the  choice  of  stone. 
The  late  .Sir  Charles  Barry  (the  speaker’s  father) 
bad  been  appointed  a member  of  the  commission, 
and  he  presumed  had  exercised  some  inlluence 
over  it;  but  if  his  opinion  had  differed  from 
those  of  such  distinguished  geologists  as  Br.  .Smith 
and  Sir  Henry  dc  la  Beclie,  or  from  the  practical 
experience  of  bis  colleague  in  the  commission, 
Mr.  C,  II.  Smith,  he  (Mr.  Barry)  was  persuaded 
that  he  would  not  have  pressed  bis  opinion,  and 
he  did  not  think  any  other  architect  would  have 
prevailed  against  such  authority.  They  were  told 
at  the  last  evening  of  meeting  to  look  at  tho 
Jluseum  of  Practical  Geology  in  Jennyu-street, 
and  then  to  look  at  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 
But,  ill  fact,  the  analogy  failed ; for,  if  they  wore 
to  examine  the  Museum  of  Geology,  they' would 
find  that  the  statement  tb.at  “there  was  nob  a 
faulty  stoue  in  it”  was  not  true;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  there  was  a good  deal  of  decay,  though  not 
so  much  as  at  the  new  Palace  at  Westmiuster. 
Besides,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  position 
of  the  two  buildings  was  widely  diflerent.  Tho 
Museum  of  Geology  was  not  built  on  the  bunk 
of  a sewer,  with  potteries  at  tlie  opposite  side. 
He  believed  that,  if  they  were  carefully  to  examine 
the  progress  of  decay  at  the  Museum  of  Geology, 
and  to  compare  it  with  the  entire  amount  of  stone 
in  the  building,  the  difference  between  the  decay 
and  that  in  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  would 
not  be  so  great.  But  be  this  as  it  might,  he  be- 
lieved the  same  care  bad  been  taken  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  stone  for  both  buildings.  This  was,  in 
fact,  proved  by  the  letter  of  Mr.  Grissell;  and  all 
who  knew  that  gentleman  would  be  of  opinion 
that,  if  a mistake  had  occurred,  be  would  have 
been  the  first  person  to  regret  it.*  He  would  not 
refer  further  to  this  portion  of  the  sxibject,  but 
would  pass  on  to  what  was,  perhaps,  now  more 
important;  namely,  remedying  the  present  state 
of  things,  and  arresting  the  progress  of  further 
decay.  It  would  not  surprise  those  who  knew 
the  deep  interest  which  Sir  Charles  Barry  took  in 
the  subject,  that  the  decay  caused  him  very  great 
anxiety.  Five  or  six  stone-preserving  processes 
had  been  brought  under  his  notice, — one  from 
France,  another  from  Germany,  then  Mr,  Baines’s, 
and,  lastly,  those  of  Mr.  Ransome  and  Mr. 
Szerelmey.  Some  of  these  processes  had  been 
applied  for  a considerable  time,  but  no  distinct 
and  satisfactory  result  bad  been  obtained  before 
Sir  Charles  Barry’s  death,  and  bis  (Mr.  Barry’s) 
appointment  as  architect  to  tho  building.  The 
first  instruction  which  be  received  after  his  ap- 
pointment, was  that  Mr,  Szerelmey’s  process  had 
been  adopted,  and  was  to  he  applied  by  him  on  a 
somewhat  extensive  scale.  Having  no  great  faith 
in  such  processes,  he  naturally  felt  anxious,  w'hen 
called  upon  to  apply  them,  and  looked  to  data  upon 
which  he  could  form  an  opinion.  He  knew  that 
his  father  had  formed  a decided  opinion  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Szerelmey’s  processes, — that  Mr.  Szerel- 
mey had  gained  his  confidence  by  the  experiments 
he  had  made; — so  much  so.  Indeed,  that  at  one 
time  when  funds  were  wanted,  he  assisted  him 
with  money  to  pursue  his  investigations  and  to 

* A letter  from  Mr.  Barry  on  this  part  of  the  subject 
will  be  found  oa  another  page. 
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purchasc  materials.  In  making  bis  (Mr.  Harry  s) 
inquiries  he  was  at  first  met  by  a great  stumbung- 
block,  and  that  was  the  secrecy  in  which  Mr. 
Szerelraey  enveloped  bis  process.  It  might  be 
said,  that  Mr.  Szerelmcy  had  hardly  done  him- 
self justice  by  the  mode  he  had  adopted.  He  had 
exhibited  a lamentable  ignorance  of  the  character 
of  Englishmen;  and  if  he  had  been  better  ac- 
quainted with  it,  he  would  not  have  spoken  of 
unfair  treatment  on  account  of  his  being  a 
foreigner.  The  secrecy,  however,  which  he 
adopted,  was  the  surest  way  to  engender  sus- 
picion and  distrust;  for  in  these  days  chemical 
secrets  (so called)  were  no  longer  possible;  neither 
were  they  compatible  with  the  interests  of  true 
science.  In  consequence  of  this  secrecy  he  (Mr. 
Barry)  was  thrown  back  upon  other  sources  of 
information.  The  only  reports  which  he  could 
find  on  the  subject  were  those  of  Professor  Eara- 
d.ay  and  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  and  they  were 
so  dispassionate  and  impartial,  that  he  would 
draw  attention  to  some  of  their  most  salient 
points.  He  found  that  on  the  1st  July,  1859, 
Professor  Faraday  wrote  as  follows,  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Henry  Fitzroy,  then  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Works  ; — 

I had  the  opportunity  yc-'terday  of  seeing:  Mr.  Szerel- 
mey,  who  communicated  to  me  in  confidence  his  process, 
with  a slight  reservation.  I find  nothing  in  his  mode  of 
procedure  which  is  objectionable,  or  otherwise  than  good, 
or  which  would,  upon  cause  me  to  doubt  the 

success  of  his  process  when  properly  applied.  I may  say 
the  same  also  ot  other  processes,  founded  by  other  per- 
sons upon  the  application  of  alkaline  silicates. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  then  turn  to  the  results  of 
observations,  trial,  and  experience,  without  which  no  , 
method  can  be  judged  of  or  finally  approved.  The  trials 
at  the  Houses  of  Parliament  have  extended  to  periods  of ' 
two  or  three  years.  That  the  stone  of  the  building  re-'' 
quires  protection  upon  the  external  and  weather  faces  is 
very  manife.st;  nor  can  that  surprise  us  when  the  condi- 
tion of  the  London  atmosphere,  especially  in  relation  to 
the  sulphur  acids  derived  from  the  coal,  and  the  calcare- 
ous jialurc  of  the  stone,  arc  considered.  In  my  opinion, 
the  results  of  the  trials  (and  I may  say,  large  experi- 
ments) made  by  Mr.  Szerelmcy,  are  better  than  any  of 
the  rest;  and,  so  far  a.s  one  can  form  a judgment  upon 
the  experience  of  two  years,  justify  the  expectation  that 
the  process  will  sustain  its  character  for  a lengthened 
period  of  lime.” 

Some  subsoqvicnt  correspondence  took  place,  and 
Ilia  father  recommended  that  Szerelmey’s  process 
should  be  carried  out.  Mr.  Ransorae  at  the  same 
time  requested  that  his  system  might  be  tested 
with  Mr.  Szerc-liney’s,  and  that  they  might  be 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  scientific  persons. 
The  Board  of  Works  in  consequence  arranged  that 
Mr.  Ransome  and  Mr.  Szerelmcy  should  each  pre- 
pare a b.iy  on  the  river  front.  When  they  were 
finished,  Professor  Faraday  and  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  were  requested  to  examine  them.  This 
was  on  the  6th  of  March,  1860. 

The  Chairman. — May  I ask  the  dates  on  which 
the  respective  patentees  applied  their  processes. 

Mr.  Barry. — They  were  applied  withiu  a few 
weeks  of  each  other.  On  the  3rd  of  March,  Mr. 
Phipps  certified  that  the  bays  were  ready ; and  on 
the  12bh  of  March  Professor  Far.aday  reported  that 
Mr.  Ransorae  had  prepared  the  south  bay,  which 
he  would  call  No.  1 ; and  Mr.  Szerelmcy  the  north 
bay.  No.  2 ; and  that  the  time  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  application  of  the  processes  was  ulx)ut 
six  months.  He  then  went  on  to  say  : — 

“ No.  1 has  more  of  the  natural  colour  and  appearance 
of  the  stone  than  No.  2 ; it  is  softer,  wets  immediately, 
and  by  degrees  the  water  is  absorbed.  No.  2 is  darker, 
an  effect  due  to  the  varnish-like  character  of  the  last  coat 
applied;  is  harder,  aud  does  not  absorb  water:  the  fluid 
runs  from  off  it.  The  repellent  coat  appears  to  have  much 
permanency,  for  alcohol  and  turpentine  do  not  disturb  it. 
Though  the  lime  of  trial  is  short,  there  is  a place  where, 

1 think,  evidence  of  difference  appears.  At  a part  of  the 
wall  rain  droppings  have  fallen,  whilst  that  above  has 
escaped  ; consequently  the  stone  has  sufTered  more ; and 
this  is  very  evident  in  many  of  the  untouched  bays.  In 
the  prepared  bays  (where  the  loose  surface  had  been 
removed  before  preparation)  I looked  for  a six  months’ 
difference  at  these  parts.  In  the  bay  No.  2, 1 could  find  no 
sensible  difference  between  the  parts : both  were  equally 
hard  and  good  in  character,” 

The  next  letter  to  which  he  would  refer  was 
written  by  Mr.  Ransome,  and  was  in  faet  a protest 
against  the  report.  Mr.  Ransome  said  that  the 
conditions  imder  which  the  matter  liad  been 
referred  to  Mr.  Faraday  and  Sir  R.  Murchison 
were  not  such  as  to  secure  “a  fair  testing  of  the 
respective  processes,”  aud  that  a sufficient  time 
had  not  elapsed  since  the  making  such  application 
to  enable  these  gentlemen,  in  the  absence  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  details  thereof,  to  arrive  at  a 
sound  and  satisfactory  conclusion  thereon.  Mr. 
Ransome,  in  conclusion,  said  : — 

'■  I would  respectfully  submit  that  the  only  course  that 
will  be  satisfactory  to  the  public,  and  fair  towards  myself, 
will  be  that  a chcnucal  analysis  of  the  details  of  our  re- 
spective processes  be  made  and  reported  upon  by  inde- 
pendent atid  competent  men;  mid  that  the  decision  and 
report  of  your  Honourable  Board  be  suspended  until  a 
‘ suQlclent  period’  of  tin'O  has  elapsed  for  effecting  Uie 
decomposition  of  any  organic  matter  which  either  process 
may  contain,  and  for  revealing  the  merits  or  defects  due 
thereto." 


On  the  19th  of  April,  1860,  the  Board  of  Works 
made  another  application  to  Professor  Faraday, 
and  forwarded  to  that  gentlemen  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Ransome,  and  also  a communication  from  Mr. 
Warrington,  the  chemist.  On  the  20th  of  April, 
1860,  Professor  Faraday  replied : — 

" I think  it  will  he  sufficiout  if  I state  that  I was  quite 
aware  of  the  genera!  matters  contained  in  the  copies  ol 
letters  from  Mr.  Ransome,  which  have  been  sent  to  me. 

I knew  that  both  Messrs.  Ransome  and  Szerelmey  nsea 
soluble  silicates,  aud  the  latter  in  addition  a fine  coat  of 
bituminous  or  other  such-like  matter.  I 
gotten  the  Speaker’s  Court,  and  other  parts  of  the  Houses  ot 
Parliament.  My  former  letters  have  been  very  carefully 
expressed,  and  I think  I have  distinctly  stated  that  1 
could  not  decide  upon  principle  only,  since  cither  process, 
or  both,  might  fail  after  the  lapse  of  years  through  want 
of  care  ot  other  circumstances ; but,  being  thrown  upon 
the  short  and  insufficient  evidence  now  existing,  and 
taking  into  consideration,  as  far  as  I can,  the  two  pro- 
cesses ; my  belief  is  now,  as  it  was  when  1 last  wrote,  that 
Mr.  Szerelnicy’8  process  will  prove  to  be  the  best. 

I This  was  not  twelve  months  ago ; and  be  presumed 
I that,  if  the  facts  of  the  case  remained  unaltered, 

' he  would  express  himself  in  similar  terms  still. 
He  (Mr.  Barry)  would  now  leave  this  part  of  the 
j question  ; hut  he  was  hound  to  say  that,  after  a 
' careful  inspection  of  the  work,  he  saw  no  reason 
; to  contradict  the  opinion  which  he  had  just  read; 

’ aud  that,  as  far  as  the  evidence  of  the  senses  went, 

1 he  was  bound  to  say  that  Mr.  Szcrelmcy’s  process 
was  successful ; but  bow  long  it  might  continue 
to  be  80,  or  what  its  ingredients  were,  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  say.  They  had  heard  a good 
I deal  of  the  Speaker’s  Court,  and  it  had  been  said 
i that  portions  of  the  coating  or  surface  had  come 
ofl’  in  ilakes.  He  did  not  think  this  was  the  case ; 
but,  when  be  was  informed  that  Mr.  Szerelmcy 
was  coating  it  over  again,  he  stopped  the  opera- 
tion. He  did  not,  however,  think  that  the  first 
process  had  failed;  but  this  was  a point  which 
might  he  determined  by  other.«,  as  portions  of  the 
wall  might  be  examined  where  the  process  had 
been  applied  hut  once.  It  should  he  stated  that 
several  portions  of  the  building  had  been  operated 
upon  at  different  periods.  Mr.  Ransome  had 
treated  a portion  of  the  river  front,  close  to  the 
Speaker’s  entrance,  and  it  had  not  succeeded;  but 
all  the  portions  to  which  the  various  processes 
had  been  applied  were  now  labelled ; and,  if  gentle- 
men interested  in  the  matter  would  come  down 
and  judge  for  themselves,  he  would  he  happy  to 
give  them  every  facility  for  forming  an  opinion. 
He  did  not  know  whether  the  discussion  ivas  to 
terminate  in  a proposal  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee,  or  in  the  adoption  of  any  other  course; 
but  perhaps  the  chairman  would  have  the  kind- 
ness to  inform  him  what  it  was  intended  to  do. 

The  Chairman. — The  matter  is  in  the  bauds  of 
the  meeting  : I may  say,  however,  that  the  council 
are  of  opinion  that  a committee  of  the  Institute 
alone  would  not  he  a satisfactory  ti'ihunal,  but 
that  the  matter  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  the  appointment  of  a commission  of  com- 
petent persons  to  investigate  the  subject,  and 
bring  to  its  solution  as  much  professional  and 
scientific  talent  as  the  country  can  produce. 

Mr.  Barry  said  be  was  very  glad  to  hear  from 
the  chair  an  opinion  in  which  ho  so  fully  con- 
curred. Whether  a joint  committee  of  professional 
and  scientific  persons  should  be  appointed  or  not 
was  another  question ; but  he  believed  that  the 
subject  was  occupying  the  attention  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  responsible  for  the 
charge  of  the  building.  Bub  whatever  course 
might  ultimately  he  adopted,  be  wished  to  state 
that  he  would  co-operate  readily  aud  cheerfully  in 
the  work,  for  he  felt  the  responsibility  which 
attached  to  him  in  connection  with  the  matter, 
and  he  was  most  anxious  that  whatever  was  the 
best  course  to  adopt  should  be  followed.  He 
might  add,  that  the  recommendation  was  not 
altogether  new ; for,  in  December  last,  he  had  pro- 
posed to  the  Board  of  Works  to  refer  the  whole 
matter  to  a committee  of  gentlemen  who  should 
have  their  coufidencc.  The  appointment  of  some 
such  committee,  or  commission,  as  had  been 
suggested,  would,  in  his  opinion,  bo  the  only  thing 
which  could  justify  the  Government  in  continuing 
stone-preserving  processes;  for,  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  he  would  nob  undertake  the  respon- 
sibility of  adopting  a secret  process. 

The  Chairman  then  invited  Professor  Ilolfman  to  ad- 
dress the  meeting:. 

Mr.  Godwin,  V.P.,  said  he  must  take  the  liberty  of 
niakiuff  a suggestion  before  another  speaker  addressed 
Ihcni,  and  that  was,  that  if  any  gentleman  of  distinguished 
scientific  attainments  offered  any  remarks,  he  would  have 
the  kindness  first  to  state  whether  he  had  been  employed 
professionally  by  any  of  the  parties  interested  in  the 
inventions. 

Professor  Hoffman  said  he  had  not  been  employed  pro- 
fesMoiially  by  any  of  the  parties.  His  advice  had  been 
asked  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works,  and  he  had 
been  li.'duccd  to  pay  nuire  attention  to  the  subject  within 
the  last  six  or  eight  weeks.  In  the  first  place,  he  must 
say  that  the  ta-k  of  the  chemist  in  the  present  ca.se  was 
most  difliciilt,  owing  to  the  clemeat  of  time  wliich  was 


involved  in  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  a due  appreciation 
of  the  success  of  any  given  process.  The  first  thing  to 
achieve  would  he  some  process  imitating  the  tooth  of 
time,  by  means  of  which  in  a short  time  the  vaiue  of  an 
invention  might  be  tested.  The  processes  proposed  for 
the  preservation  of  stone  were  based  upon  different  prin- 
ciples. Some  were  temporary  preservatives,  and  others 
were  permanent.  The  temporary  consisted  in  the  use  of 
agents  which  scaled  up  the  pores  of  the  stone  so  as  to 
defy  the  action  of  water.  The  permanent  processes  were 
intended  to  alter  the  constitution  of  the  stone  itself. 
Whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  the  weakness  or  failure  of 
stone  (aud  many  had  beeiisuggested),hehad  no  doubt  that 
the  extraordinary  facility  with  which  stone  absorbed  water 
bad  a great  deal  to  do  with  it.  It  absorbed  water  like  a 
sponge,  and  also  took  in  the  sulphuric  acid  which 
abounded  in  the  atmosphere  of  London.  But  the  cause 
of  the  greatest  mischief  was  the  action  of  the  veater,  im- 
bibed by  the  stone,  when  it  froze.  Water  in  stone  was 
liable  to  expansion  and  contraction  when  operated  upon 
by  the  atmosphere.  If  this  were  admitted,  and  they  could 
succeed  in  permanently  sealing  the  pores  of  the  stone, 
they  could  retard,  if  not  do  away  with,  the  process  of  dis- 
integration. I f the  access  of  atmosphere  and  water  could 
be  excluded,  the  question  would  be  half  solved.  All  the 
agents  for  scaling  stone  were  perishable  in  their  nature. 
Oil  was  a perishable  substance.  As  long  as  it  remained 
it  would  exclude  the  water,  but  it  became  decomposed  by 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  It  had  been  suggested  that 
the  oil  should  be  boiled  with  sulphur,  but  he  did  not 
think  the  idea  was  of  any  value.  Stone  might  be  preserved 
in  a temporary  manner  by  the  application  of  linseed  oil  in 
the  height  of  the  summer,  when  it  contained  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  water.  So  much,  then,  with  regard 
to  temporary  preservatives.  The  permanent  involved 
processes  of  a different  kind.  The  permanent  kinds 
might  be  said  to  be  that  of  Fuchs  & Kuhlman,  and 
that  patented  by  Mr.  Ransome.  The  theory  of  the  pro- 
cess known  as  that  of  Fuchs  & Kuhlman,  but  ultimately 
carried  out  by  the  latter,  was  based  upon  the  theory  of 
probability.  It  was  not  capable  of  demonstration  by  ex- 
periment. It  consisted  of  the  introduction  of  silicate  of 
soda.  It  'was  contended  that  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
atmosphere  left  the  free  silica  deposited  in  the  pores  of  the 
stone.  The  process  of  Mr.  Ransome  embraced  silicate 
of  soda  and  muriate  of  lime,  and  a transformatiou  of 
silicate  of  soda  into  silicate  eff  lime.  It  was  fur- 
ther supposed  that  the  silicate  of  lime  gradually  com- 
billed  with  the  constituents  of  the  stone,  giving  firm- 
ness to  it.  As  far  as  his  own  experience  went,  there  was 
no  actual  evidence  in  favour  of  eitlier  process  ; but  there 
was  this  evidence  in  favour  of  Fuchs  & Kuhlman’s,  that 
if  a soft  substance,  such  as  chalk,  were  immersed  in  sili- 
cate of  soda  an  efflorescence  took  place,  and  the  sub- 
stance became  hardened.  luthe  case  of  Mr.  Ransome’s 
process,  the  theory  was  seductive,  but  he  would  like  to  ask 
that  gentleman  to  consolidate  a brick  of  powdered  chalk 
mixed  up  with  the  constituents  of  stone.  In  the  present 
aspect  of  the  question,  he  thought  it  was  impossible  to 
decide  in  favour  of  one  process  or  the  other.  Speaking 
theoretically,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  chances  were  greatly  in  favour  of  the  origi- 
nal process  of  Fuchs  &Kub]man.  His  reason  for  arriving 
at  this  conclusion  was  this,  that  in  their  process  the  action 
took  place  gradually,  and  the  silicate  combined  with  the 
stone.  One  of  its  advantages  consistetl  in  the  gradual 
nature  of  the  process.  If  the  decomposition  took  place 
rapidly,  silicate  of  lime  would  beformed,  and  the  chances 
were  that  it  would  not  combine  with  the  stone,  lie 
believed  that  the  discussion  which  had  taken  place  on  the 
subject  had  been  productive  of  great  good,  for  it  had 
caused  the  attention  of  the  most  inquiring  minds  in  the 
chemical  profession  to  be  turned  to  it.  Before  resuming 
his  seat  he  wished  to  throw  out  a single  suggestion. 
The  resources  of  chemistry  were  not  exhausted  in  the 
various  processes  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  public. 
There  was,  for  instance,  a substance  which,  in  his 
opinion,  promised  much  good.  Silica  quartz,  combined 
with  spirit  of  wine,  formed  silicic  ether,  whicli  possessed 
such  remarkable  properties  that  he  was  surprised  it  had 
not  been  tried  as  a stone  preservative.  Silicic  ether  wa.s 
a liquor  which  boiled  at  -iOO  I'arcnheit,  and  contained 
“0  per  cent,  of  pure  quartz,  and  tlie  remainder  spirit 
of  wine.  It  had  the  remarkable  property  of  undergoing 
decomposition  when  left  to  the  action  of  moist  air. 
When  left  in  an  open  vessel  it  gradually  formed  into 
a solid  mass,  which  was  as  hard  and  imperishable  as 
agate.  The  spirit  of  wine  became  separated  when  ex- 
posed  to  the  atmosphere,  and  the  hydrated  quartz  alone 
remained.  This  being  the  cose,  the  qiie.stion  presented 
itself  whether  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  saturate  a 
stone  with  the  material,  and  ascertain  whether  the  same 
result  would  not  follow  as  in  the  open  vessel  when  the 
ether  was  exposed  to  the  air.  He  kneiv  it  might  be  said 
that  the  cost  of  the  silicic  ether  would  be  too  great 
to  admit  of  its  use  on  a large  scale,  but  this  difficulty 
might  in  course  of  time  be  got  rid  of.  All  the  agents 
which  preserved  stone  acted  gradually,  and  he  thought  it 
was  one  of  the  advantages  of  Mr.  Szerelmey's  process, 
that  it  combined  temporary  with  permanent  qualities. 
The  silicic  ether  to  which  he  referred  had  also  the  properly 
of  an  oil:  it  was  indissoluble  and  would  not  mix  with 
water.  If  a stone  were  soaked  in  it,  it  would  be  no  longer 
permeable  to  water.  (Professor  Hoffman  here  produced 
two  specimens  of  stone,  one  saturated  with  oil  and  the 
other  with  the  silicic  ether:  the  latter  was  hard  and 
polished).  He  proceeded  to  state  that  hitherto  the  silicic 
ether  had  been  treated  as  a chemical  curiosity,  and  that 
he  laid  no  claim  to  the  credit  of  having  discovered  it. 
Though  at  present  a very  costly  commodity,  the  mate- 
rials used  in  its  formation  were  cheap  ami  common,  and 
it  was  possible  that  if  there  was  a large  demand  for  it,  it 
could  be  produced  at  a price  to  make  it  applicable  to  places 
where  it  was  required.  He  did  not,  however,  think  that  it 
could  be  applied  to  the  whole  of  a building  like  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament,  but  he  believed  that  it  might  be 
successfully  applied  to  stop  local  decay.  He  was  ex- 
tremely glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Barry  that  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  stone  at  the  Palace  was  not  so  extensive  as  had 
been  represented. 

The  chairman  said  he  would  he  glad  if  Mr.  Hoffman 
would  be  kind  enough  to  answer  two  questions.  Pro- 
fessor Ansted  and  other  gentlemen  had  stated  that  when 
the  action  of  decay  had  set  in,  in  the  interior  of  the  stone, 
the  application  of  any  artificial  process  must  be  nuga- 
tory. He  wished  to  know  from  Mr.  Hoffman  whether  the 
process  to  which  he  referred  would  prove  successful  in 
such  cases? 

Professor  Hiiffman  replied  that  he  could  not  answer  the 
question,  except  jiartially.  He  believed  that  a great  deal 
of  mischief  was  due  Ui  the  absorption  by  the  stone  of 
water;  and  if  they  could  get  any  process  which  would 
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prevent  that,  it  would  materially  assist  in  the  preserra- 
tinn  of  the  stone  j but  he  could  not  say  that  when  a cer- 
tain amount  of  misebief  was  done  the  silicic  ether  would 
remove  the  virus. 

The  Chairman.— Then  what  you  say  bears  out  ttie 
opinion  of  Profe.ssor  Ansted.  The  process  to  which  you 
refer  being  a rcpellant  of  water,  1 suppose  the  stone 
must  be  free  from  water  when  it  is  applied  ? 

Professor  Hoffman. — Precisely  so.  As  a temporary 
protection  it  would  act  like  an  oil,  and  an  oil  must  be 
applied  when  the  stone  is  perfectly  dry. 

Tlic  chairman.— I should  like  to  ask  one  more  question. 

I presume  the  general  objection  to  Fuchs  & Kuhlman’s 
process  is,  that,  owingto  its  tardy  action,  the  vicissitudes 
to  which  stone  is  subject  generally  get  rid  of  the  water- 
glass  before  it  has  time  to  set  itself  up  in  a permanent 
form  ? 

Professor  Holi'man  replied  that  such  was  the  case.  If 
a building  could  be  protected  from  atmospheric  moisture 
the  success  of  the  process  would  be  far  less  doubtful.  In 
warm  climates  the  e-tperiments  had  been  far  more  suc- 
cessful. 

Mr.  White  asked  whether  the  silicate  so  deposited  was 
liable  to  contract  or  expand  by  frost  ? 

Professor  Hofl'man  said  he  had  not  had  time  to  make 
many  experiments  on  the  subject.  He  had  simply  dealt 
with  facts  known  to  every  chemist.  He  had  mentioned 
the  substance  to  Mr.  Cowper,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Works,  and  he  liad  directed  that  sonre  experiments  on  a 
large  scale  should  be  made  with  it.  As  far  as  the  ex- 
perience of  chemists  went,  the  silicic  ether  assumed 
the  properties  of  agate,  and  attained  such  a degree  of 
hardness  as  to  scratch  glass  and  be  impermeable  to 
water. 

Professor  Tennant  observed  that  it  had  been  said  that 
Englishmen  were  seldom  happy  except  when  grumbling. 
The  stone  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament had  occasioned  an  opportunity  for  indulging  in 
tliis  national  weakness,  although  he  thought  that  more 
had  been  made  of  its  shortcomings  than  the  facts  war- 
ranted. Two  years  since  he  had  taken  a Russian  engineer 
over  the  building,  and  he  assured  him  that  it  was  only  in 
England  that  a building  of  such  magnitude  and  so  uni- 
form throughout  in  design  and  materials  could  be  com- 
pleted in  the  time  and  for  the  sum  of  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  He  added  that,  in  Russia, 
it  would  have  taken  double  the  time,  while  the  expense 
would  have  been  30  per  cent,  more : one  monarch  or  one 
architect  would  have  died,  and  then  a change  in  the  de- 
sign would  have  been  made.  Looking  at  the  matter 
calmly,  the  question  was,  would  it  be  possible  to  find 
stone  that  would  resist  the  effects  of  our  changeable  cli- 
mate? He  thought  uot.  In  his  opinion  the  magnesian 
limestone  was  the  best  that  could  be  selected  for  the  highly 
decorated  style  of  architecture.  Some  portions  of  the 
stone  in  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  were  no  doubt 
defective  : and  he  was  only  surprised,  from  the  observa- 
tions made  at  the  previous  meeting  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith, 
that  it  was  not  worse.  With  all  its  disadvantages,  there 
was  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  immediate  danger  to  the 
stability  of  the  building.  It  would  stand  long  after  the 
present  generation  and  their  grandchildren  had  passed 
away.  He  had  examined  the  building  a few  days  before, 
and  he  found  a number  of  men  brushing  down  the  loose 
particles  of  the  stone ; others  were  using  a kind  of  paint 
which  would  look  well  for  a short  time.  On  visiting  an- 
other court  to  which  the  process  had  been  applied  a few 
months  before,  he  found  a maji  brushing  off  a kind  of 
efllorescencc,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  there  if  the 
process  had  been  an  effectual  one.  It  might  be  asked 
whether  we  were  likely  to  benefit  should  any  new  build- 
ing, like  the  new  Goverument  Offices  or  a permanent 
Crystal  Palace,  arise,  from  the  e.xperience  gained  by  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament,  Buckingham  Palace,  the 
British  Museum,  and  other  public  buildings.  He  feared 
not.  He  felt  certain  that  many  valuable  and  in  some 
cases  better  materials  were  lying  useless  in  the  rocks,  for 
the  want  of  the  engineer,  architect,  or  proprietor  making 
their  qualities  known.  At  the  time  the  Druidical  monu- 
ments were  erected,  the  ancient  Britons  had  neither 
roads,  canals,  nor  railways  in  the  British  Isles.  We,  on 
the  contrary,  had  about  p.CoO  miles  of  railway,  and  we 
had  also  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  fine  old  castles, 
cathedrals,  and  other  works,  in  this  and  other  countries. 
He  recommended  that  we  should  use  the  compact  sand- 
stone.? of  the  coal  measures,  the  inexhaustible  supply  of 
limestone,  and  the  syenite  of  Mount  Sorrel,  near  Lei- 
cester, and  that  abounding  in  the  Malvern  Hills. 

Dr.  Franklin  said  he  had  little  to  add  after  the  lucid 
remarks  of  Professor  Holfraan,  in  whose  statement  he 
entirely  concurred,  because  he  believed  that  anything 
containing  organic  matter  would  not  do  as  a preservative, 
for  it  would  infallibly  decay.  It  would  be  possible  to  pre- 
vent air  and  water  coming  in  for  some  time,  but  it  would 
not  endure.  This  applied  to  the  process  of  Mr.  Daiues, 
which  did  not  differ  much  from  the  ordinary  drying  oils, 
except  that  sulphur  would  deface  stone,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  metallic  acids  which  combined  with  it. 
With  regard  to  soluble  glass,  he  quite  agreed  with  Pro- 
fessor Hoffman  as  to  the  inodus  operandi  of  Messrs. 
Fuchs  & Kuhlman’s  process.  In  Ransome’s  process  (in 
connection  with  which  he  would  state  he  had  been  pro- 
fessionally employed)  a principle  was  involved  which, 
theoretic^ly  speaking,  was  sound.  It  impregnated  the 
stone  with  a soluble  material,  and  this  wasfollowed  up  by 
a second  operation,  which  precipitated  it  in  an  insoluble 
form.  This  caused  internal  crystallization,  and  he  could 
not  conceive  how  such  a hardness  could  be  produced 
without  an  aggregation  in  the  particles  of  silicate  of  lime 
fir.st  deposited.  Any  attempt  to  use  these  processes  in 
winter  would  only  end  in  iailurc.  They  should  be  used 
in  the  summer,  when  the  stone  was  as  dry  as  possible,  and 
the  least  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  With 
regard  to  the  suggestion  of  silicic  ether,  he  agreed  with 
what  Professor  Hoffman  had  said  on  the  subject.  He 
had  worked  with  it  lately,  but  not  with  a view  to  harden- 
ing stone,  although  he  was  now  sensible  that  it  would 
have  that  effect.  The  properties  of  the  ether  were  re* 
mai  kably  binding.  If  it  were  put  into  a bottle  with  a glass 
stopper,  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  the  stopper  out 
; again  without  breaking  the  bottle.  The  great  drawback 
I to  the  use  of  it  was  its  enormous  price.  As  an  illus- 
I tration,  he  might  mention  that  some  time  ago  he  wanted 
■ several  pounds  weight  of  it,  and  could  not  get  any  one 
I to  make  it.  At  last  one  gentleman  offered,— not  to  make 
the  ether,— but  to  make  the  chloride  of  silicon  from  which 
I it  was  made,  and  that  the  charge  would  be  6/.  per  lb.  The 
I materials  from  which  the  ether  was  made  were  cheap 
I ennngli,  viz.,  flint,  chlorine,  charcoal,  and  methylated 
' spirits  of  wine. 

Mr.  Dilines  read  a certificate  from  tlic  late  Sir  Charles 
Barry,  bearing  date  the  2lth  of  July,  1956,  in  favour  of 


his  process,  and  then  proceeded  to  read  a paper,  in 
wliich  he  set  forth  the  merits  of  the  invention.  Mr. 
Daines  defended  the  introduction  of  the  sulphur  with 
boiling  oil  as  a stone  preservative,  contending  that  it  was 
an  imperishable  substance,  and  possessed  valuable  pre- 
servative properties. 

Mr.  Jennings  observed  that  sufficient  experiments  had 
not  been  made  with  respect  to  gums.  He  had  himself 
tried  the  soap  and  alum  process,  but  he  could  not  say  that 
it  had  been  permanent  in  its  effects.  In  mentioning 
various  processes  for  resisting  tiie  action  of  water,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  diamond  cement  would  last 
for  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  read  a statement  of  the  effects  observ- 
able of  various  applications  on  parts  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  This  we  give  elsewhere. 

Mr]  Penrose  remarked  that  after  what  had  fallen  from 
Professor  Hoffman,  they  must  all  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  press  forward  any  new 
processes  until  the  suggestion  thrown  out  by  him  had 
been  tested.  As,  however,  the  expense  of  the  silicic  ether 
was  very  great,  there  might  be  room,  in  m.my  cases,  for 
the  employment  of  cheaper  processes,  such  as  those  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Ransome  and  Mr.  Szcrelmey.  Personally, 
he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  former  gentleman,  and  very 
little  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Szerelmey  had  been  introduced 
to  him  by  Sir  Charles  Barry,  when  he  was  seeking  a good 
kind  of  paint  for  the  ironwork  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
Sir  Charles  Barry  informed  him  that  he  had  been  unable 
to  cover  tlie  galvanized  iron  roofs  of  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament  until  he  had  met  with  Mr.  Szerelmey’s 
process;  and  he  (Mr.  Penrose)  recommended  gentlemen 
present,  when  visiting  the  Palace,  to  look  at  the  paint  on 
the  ironwork  of  the  roof,  and  judge  for  themselves.  He 
had  no  experience  of  Mr.  Szerelmey’s  process  as  a pre- 
servative for  stone,  but  he  had  used  it  on  brick,  where  he 
had  previously  tried  the  water-glass,  assisting  it  with 
ordinary  varnish.  Mr.  Szerelmey  undertook  to  keep  the 
water  out,  and  certainly  he  had  done  so  effectually  for  a 
year,  and  the  brickwork  had  not  been  altered  in  colour. 
How  long  the  process  might  continue  to  resist  the  water 
he  could  not  say,  as  sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed.  lie 
had  also  applied  the  process  to  the  compo  front  of  a 
house  in  Kent,  where  the  compo  was  very  little  better 
than  common  mortar,  and  it  had  answered  its  purpose 
completely.  He  had  likewise  used  it  ns  a wash  at  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  to  give  colour,  lie  liad  on  the  previous 
day  tried  the  effect  of  smoking  it  with  the  flame  of  a 
common  candle,  and,  at  the  same  time,  smoking  an  ordi- 
nary iiiece  of  oil  painting.  The  result  of  the  experiment 
was  that  he  could  not  clear  off  the  mark  of  the  smoke 
from  the  portion  painted  with  oil,  while  it  was  cleared  off 
with  great  case  where  Mr.  Szcrelmcy’s  process  had  been 
applied.  This  he  slated  as  a practical  fact.  He  hoped 
the  proposed  commission  would  be  appointed,  and  he 
thought  that,  as  regarded  Mr.  Szcrelmey,  he  had  done 
sufficient  to  claim  the  attentive  consideration  of  any 
tribunal  that  might  be  appointed  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Couch  called  attention  to  some  specimens  of  a 
process  which  he  said  he  had  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  which  would  have  been  used 
at  the  New  Palace  of  Westminster  but  for  the  sudden 
death  of  that  statesman. 

Mr.  Godwin,  V.P.,  said  be  thought  the  time  had  come 
for  some  practical  result  from  the  discussion  which  had 
been  carried  on  so  ably  and  fully  for  three  evenings,  and 
would  therefore  move  the  adoption  of  the  following  reso- 
lution ; — 

“That  the  Council  be  requested  to  memorialize  Her 
Majesty’s  Government,  urging  that  a joint  committee  of 
architects,  engineers,  geologists,  chemists,  or  other  com- 
petent persons,  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  various 
proposed  modes  of  preserving  stone  from  decay,  with 
special  reference  to  the  present  condition,  causes,  and 
extent  of  decay,  of  the  stones  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment; and  that  in  the  meanwhile  no  further  large  appli- 
cation of  washes  to  the  exterior  of  the  building  be  per- 
mitted.” 

He  thought  they  had  heard  notbingin  the  course  of  the 
discussion  to  lead  them  at  present  to  put  implicit  faith  in 
any  one  of  the  processes  brought  under  their  notice.  He 
confessed  he  would  be  sorry  to  see  the  remainder  of  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament  defaced  to  the  extent  exhibited 
by  some  portions  of  the  building,  and  therefore  he  laid 
particular  stress  upon  the  latter  part  of  his  motion.  He 
was  sure  they  had  all  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  lucid, 
admirable,  and  well-considered  address  which  they  had 
heard  from  Mr.  Edward  Barry,  and  which,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  would  have  the  effect  of  freeing  the 
character  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry  from  any  individual 
responsibility  in  respect  of  the  selection  of  the  stone. 
The  statement  was  so  clearly  put  that  he  was  sure  it  must 
have  persuaded  every  gentlemen  present  that  it  fulfilled 
the  object  of  the  speaker,  and  in  every  way  accomplished 
the  filial  duty  which  he  had  undertaken  to  discharge.  He 
(Mr.  Godwin)  fully  agreed  with  those  who  thought  that 
a good  deal  too  much  had  been  made  of  the  decay  of  the 
stonework,  and  he  fancied  that  a good  deal  of  the  hubbub 
might  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  there  were  three  or  four 
gentlemen  who  were  anxious  to  bring  under  review  their 
own  peculiar  processes  of  preservation.  With  respect  to 
Mr.  Baines’s  process,  he  regretted  that  tliat  gentleman 
forced  him  to  repeat  what  he  had  said  on  a previous  even- 
ing  ; viz.,  that  the  application  of  his  process  to  the  statue 
of  Captain  Corain  at  the  Foundling  Hospital  had  signally 
failed.  He  had  taken  the  precaution  of  speaking  to  Mr. 
Calder  Marshall  on  the  subject,  and  his  reply  showed  the 
worthlessness  of  certificates  given  prematurely.  Mr. 
Marshall’s  reply  was  in  very  few  words,  to  the  effect 
that  the  process  had  in  that  case  completely  failed. 
He  (Mr.  Godwin)  would  have  no  hesitation  in  speak- 
ing as  clearly  with  regard  to  Mr.  Szcrelmey's  process, 
or  Mr.  Ransome’s  process,  though  he  thought  very  well 
of  the  latter,  if  a similar  instance  came  before  him.  He 
thought  that  the  sooner  they  could  obtain  even  negative 
results,  such  as  that  indicated  in  the  fact  to  which  he 
had  referred,  the  better ; as  we  should  have  fewer  pro- 
cesses  to  consider. 

The  Chairman  said  thata  letter  had  been  placed  in  his 
liands,  dated  the  28th  August,  1843,  from  Sir  Henry  de 
In  Ucche,  which  entirely  conflrined  the  statement  made 
by  Mr.  E.  Barry,  to  the  effect  that  his  lather  had  not  gone 
to  Anston,  ami  was  in  no  way  individually  responsible 
for  the  failure  of  the  stone. 

Mr.  Tite,  M.P.,  iu  bringing  the  discussion  to  a conclu- 
sion, congratulated  the  meeting  on  the  practical  character 
of  the  information  elicited,  which  he  was  Sure  would  not 
be  without  advantage  to  the  profession.  He  fully  con- 
curred with  what  Mr.  Godwin  had  said  of  the  manner  in 
'which  Mr,  E.  Barry  had  defended- if  any  defence  were 


necessary— the  Iconduct  of  his  father;  and,  for  his  own 
part,  it  had  convinced  him  that  Sir  C.  Barry  could  not  be 
held  responsible  for  what  had  happened.  There  were  on 
the  table  that  evening  before  them  specimens  of  all  the 
varieties  of  stone  which  had  been  used  in  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament  : and  he  defied  any  chemist  to  tell  why 
one  hardened  and  the  other  did  not.  He  thought  it 
a mistake  to  say  that  the  failure  of  the  stone  was 
not  extensive;  for  never  in  the  course  of  his  experi- 
ence had  he  seen  decay  going  on  so  rapidly,  al- 
though he  believed  a portion  of  the  stone  was  quite 
indestructible.  \STien  the  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
stone-preserving  processes  first  took  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  took  no  part  iu  it ; but,  when  he  found 
that  a sum  of  7,0001.  was  proposed  to  be  voted  for  some 
process,  at  the  recommendation  of  Sir  C.  Barry,  he  was 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Sir  Charles  at  lea.st  appeared 
sensible  of  the  very  e.xtensive  decay.  He  understood  that 
the  price  paid  for  Szerelmey’s  process  was  Is.  per  yard, 
and  he  could  not  understand  such  a price,  except  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  ingredients  of  great  value  were  employed 
in  its  preparation.  On  his  return  to  town  after  the 
recess,  he  found  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  exterior 
courts  had  been  coated  with  this  rubbish,  as  he  called  it. 
He  saw  them  painting  the  walls,  and  he  believed  it  was  done 
with  nothing  but  common  linseed  oil.  He  had  also  seen  a 
house  coated  with  Szerelmey’s  preparation,  and  it  vvas 
fading,  and  the  house  had  since  been  painted.  He  re- 
peated, that  personally  be  had  no  feeling  whatever  in  the 
matter;  but  he  confessed  that  he  did  not  like  to  see  public 
money  wasted,  nor  a flue  building  disfigured  by  the  action 
of  paint.  He  quite  agreed  in  the  propriety  of  the  motion, 
which  he  begged  cordially  to  second.  A committee  of 
the  Institute  had  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Sydney  Smirks ; 
but  he  thought  professional  men  could  not  give  up  the 
time  which  would  be  required  for  the  purpose.  His  pur- 
pose had  been  answered  by  finding  that  a little  borrowed 
daylight  had  been  thrown  on  a very  dark  and  difficult 
suhjcct. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  resolution,  also  referred 
to  the  practical  character  of  the  discussion,  and  stated 
that  they  were  greatly  indebted  to  the  various  scientific 
men  who  had  addressed  them,  particularly  Professor 
Hoffman  and  Professor  Ansted,  for  tlie  valuable  informa- 
tion which  they  had  afforded.  He  might  also  say,  in 
reference  to  the  gentlemen  whose  processes  had  been 
discussed,  that  if  any  persons  had  declared  on  their  be- 
half that  their  inventions  were  impeccable  they  would 
probably  have  suffered  in  public  estimation  far  more  than 
from  the  most  caustic  of  the  critical  but  impartial  obser- 
vations which  had  been  made  upon  them.  They  might 
depend  upon  it  that  time,  in  the  some  way  that  it  acted 
on  stone,  would  develop  the  good  and  destroy  the  bad. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously,  and  the  proceed- 
ings  terrainated,  at  a late  hour,  with  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Tite. 


phocessks  as  applied  to  rapidly- 
decayed  STONIC  IN  WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 
siLiciors,  Ac. 

The  following  is  the  statement  read  by  Mr. 
Scott,  as  elsewhere  mentioned:  — 

1.  T/ie  Water  Glaus. — Tried  in  1857  and  1858. 
The  eilects  still  remain,  and  the  stone  is  a good 
deal  hardened ; tlie  decay,  in  part,  arrested,  but 
by  no  means  perfectly. 

Mr.  Tatd's  Sijstem, — Ahmhiate  of  Potash. 
Tried  in  1857  and  1858.  About  the  same  in  all 
respects  as  the  water  glass. 

3.  Mr.  Pansome's  S;istem, — Silicate  of  Lime. — 
Tried  in  1857  and  1858.  Not  very  diH'orent  from 
the  above.  The  stone  is  hardened,  and  the  decay 
in  part  arrested,  but  not  perfectly. 

3.  Mr.  Szerlemey's  Froca^s. — (Tliis  is  placed 
under  the  bead  of  Silicates,  on  the  faith  of  the 
statement  made  to  Dr.  Faraday,  though  Mr. 
Szerelmey’s  pamphlet  would  lead  to  a contrary 
classification.)  Tried  in  1859.  Stone  much  har- 
dened j eft'oets  remain,  though  apparently  dimi- 
nished; decay  only  in  a small  degree  visible. 

Experiments  have  also  been  made  on  a some- 
what extended  scale,  both  with  the  soap  and 
alum,  and  with  Rochas’  silicate.  The  eilects  of 
the  soap  :iiid  alum  appear  to  have  ceased;  those 
of  Rochas’  system  remain,  but  1 am  not  able  to 
judge  well  of  its  efficiency. 

BESIXOrS  AKD  OILY  PROCESSES,  AS  APPLIED  TO 

RAPIDLY-DECAYING  STONE  IN  WESTMINSTER 

ABBEY. 

1.  Solution  of  Shell-lac  in  Spirits  of  Wine. — 
This  has  answered  admirably  lor  internal  work, 
and  also  work  in  the  open  air,  defended  against 
rain ; hut  has  not  answered  where  exposed  to  rain ; 
though,  in  some  cases,  where  used  upon  plain 
ashlar  faces,  it  is  pretty  perfect.  It  has  been 
used  internally  for  between  four  and  five  years ; 
and  a few  external  specimens  for  between  three 
and  four  years. 

2.  Sohition  of  White  Wax  in  Turpentine  has 
been  tried  for  about  three  or  four  years,  but  has 
failed. 

3.  The  same,  with  the  addition  of  Stearins,  has 
answered  better,  but  is  failing. 

4.  Mr.  Laines’s  Process,  Oil  and  Sulphur,  has 
^een  tried  since  July’,  1859.  It  has  hitherto 
answered  almost  though  not  quite  perfectly ; the 
stone  is  very  much  hardened.  One  specimen 
Miowr  a little  failure  under  the  projecting  coping. 
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THE  BRITISH  INSTITUTION. 

The  exhibition  for  the  current  year  consists  of 
fi35  pictures,  and  fifteen  pieces  of  sculpture,  and 
as  a whole  is  superior  to  those  of  the  last  two  or 
three  years.  It  displays  some  of  those  outrageous 
instances  of  bad  hanging  which  are  common  here, 
and  which  people  attribute  to  improper  influences. 
We  have  no  intention  of  reviewing  the  collection, 
but  mil  mention  a few  of  the  pictures,  not  always 
the  most  prominent,  that  deserve  attention. 
Every  one  will  see  Hr.  AnsdelUs  large  picture. 
No.  1,  Mr.  Lance’s  “Sunbeams”  (37),  Sir  Edwin 
Lanseer’s  representation  of  a goat  on  an  altar  of 
burning  faggots  (the  head  of  the  animal  very  fine), 
which  he  calls  “An  Offering”  (67), and  Mr.  John 
Gilbert’s  “ Studio  of  Rembrandt  ” (169),  the  most 
important  (jenre  picture  in  the  collection,  and 
more  carefully  painted  than  some  of  his  re- 
cent works.  Mr.  Solomon’s  (20),  “Art-Critics  in 
Brittany,”  however,  will  not  be  so  easily  dis- 
covered, as  it  needs  a ladder  to  view  it.  (53), 
“A  German  Flower  Girl,”  W.  Gale,  and  (54),  “A 
Quiet  Spot,”  C.  .Smith,  should  not  he  passed  over. 
There  is  breadth  and  beauty  in  62,  “The  Villa 
d’Este,  at  Tivoli,”  F.  Lee  Bridellj  and  (73), 
“Harvest,”  H.  Dawson,  is  one  of  the  best  land- 
scapes in  the  room.  (80),  “Near  Burnham 
Beeches,”  G.  Sant,  is  a charming  bit  of  nature. 
No.  Ill,  a small  version  of  “Felice  Ballarin 
Reciting  T.asso  to  the  People,”  F.  Goodall,  is 
a work  of  great  beauty,  more  covetable  than 
the  large  picture.  1'14,  “ Early  Sorrow,”  J.  A. 
Houston,  charmingly  represents  a child  grieving 
over  her  dead  bird.  150,  “Common  Pleas,” 
Erskine  Nicol,  is  full  of  humour.  196,  “A  Lazy 
Girl,”  H.  O'Neil,  is  characteristic  and  forcible. 
In  the  same  room  we  have  marked  38,  “Once  a 
Week,”  and  39,  “All  the  Y ear  Round,”  both  by 
.1.  Hayllai'.  66,  “A  Quiet  Shot,”  E.  .1.  Niemann  j 
79,  “ Lucettfl,”  T.  F.  Dicksec;  83,  “Namur,” 
G.  C.  Stanfield;  107,  “The  Fair  Neapolitan,” 
Alex.  .Johnston ; and  176,  “ La  Dent  Blanche, 
from  Evolena,”  Frank  Dillon. 

In  the  middle  room,  the  first  picture  of  conse- 
quence seen  is  210,  “ Tbe  Wife  of  the  Water-carrier 
trying  on  the  Jewels,”  A.  F.  Patten,  from  a story 
in  Washington  Irving’s  graceful  “ Tales  of  the 
Alhambra.”  Mr.  P.xtten  has  been  more  than 
usually  successful.  256,  “Girl  of  Brittany,”  E.  J. 
Cobbett,  is  a picture  of  great  excellence.  T.  M. 
Joy’s  picture,  298,  “Travelling;  Past  aud  Pre- 
sent,” suggests  Frith  and  Solomon  too  obviously 
to  satisfy.  324,  G.  Pettitt’s  “Evenings  on  the 
Lagunes  of  Venice;”  339,  "London,  from  the 
Thames,  in  1861,”  J.  Danby ; and  Edward  Lear’s 
“ Fortress  of  Masad.a,  on  tlie  Dead  Sea,”  are  ex- 
cellent landscapes.  231,  “ Lights  and  Shadows  by 
the  Wayside,”  J.  A.  Houston;  348,  “From  the 
Hill  Side,”  W.  Duffield;  and  369,  “Burial  of 
Charles  I.,”  C.  Lucy,  also  deserve  attention. 
W.  Gale  has  a capital  head  in  the  third  room, 
called  “ A Little  Eastern,”  429.  504,  “ Mari- 
anine,”  E.  Ilopley,  illustrates  a passage  in  Jose- 
phus, touching  Ilorod.  The  dress  of  Mariamne  is 
a marvel  of  patient  labour.  We  should  be  glad 
to  see  “ Hamlet  aud  the  King,”  above  it,  for  the 
.sake  of  the  young  painter’s  name,  A.  B.  Don.ald- 
snii,  hut  cannot.  W.  Lake  has  two  clover  little 
bits  of  desert  life,  522  and  559,  and  P.  H.  Calderon 
a good  picture  colled  “ The  Return  from  Moscow,” 
543,  wherein  a soldier,  dejected  and  wounded, 
finds  on  his  return  his  betrothed  in  a convent. 
The  lady  hears  her  loss  more  lightly  than  he  does! 

Messrs.  Cropsey,  Underhill,  A.  Gilbert,  Jutsum 
Horlor,  G.  E.  Hering,  (iirardot  (227),  J.  B.  Bur- 
gess, J.  Fahey,  C.  P.  Knight  (484),  Wingfield, 

L.  J.  Wood,  C.  Rossiter,  and  Alexander  Mnnro, 
sculptor,  have  specimens  of  their  art  more  or  less 
important. 

LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a meeting  held  on  the  6th  inst.,  Mr.  James 

M.  Hay,  the  president,  in  the  chair,  the  president 
intimated  th.at  the  successful  competitor  for  the 
Milner  competition  was  Mr.  Isaacs. 

After  the  transaction  of  some  other  business, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hay  read  a paper  on  the  construction 
of  Turkish  baths,  including  a description  of  the 
baths  which  Mr.  Hay  had  recently  erected  at  the 
hydropathic  establishment  at  Loch  Head,  Aber- 
deenshire. The  recipient  first  enters  the  hall,  a 
room  18  feet  square,  lighted  from  the  dome,  which 
is  cut  up  into  niches,  varied  in  size,  with  eyes  of 
coloured  glass.  Around  this  apartment  are  small 
rooms,  screened  off,  with  curtains  for  undressing. 
These  rooms  have  seats  and  couches,  furnished 
with  the  usual  toilet  apparatus.  Prom  this  hall, 
the  bather  enters  the  frigidarium  or  cooling  room, 
which  is  the  natural  temperature  of  the°  atmo- 
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sphere.  It  is  also  18  feet  square,  and  lighted 
through  coloured  glass  apertures,  scattered  along 
each  side  of  the  roof.  This  apartment  is  fitted  up 
with  reclining  couches,  to  which  the  bather  re- 
turns to  luxuriate.  From  this  he  passes  into  the 
tepidariura  or  warm  room,  whore  the  temperature 
is  somewhere  about  100  degrees;  and  at  this  stage 
the  process  of  the  hath  begins  : here  are  also  seats, 
with  sharapooiug  tables.  This  place  is  lighted 
similarly  to  the  last.  After  becoming  acclimatised 
in  this  room,  the  bather  is  now  shown  into  the 
calidarium  or  hot  room,  which  is  heated  to  a tem- 
perature of  150  degrees  : here  also  are  seats  aud 
shampooing  tables.  This  room  is  18  feet  diameter, 
with  niches,  water  - closets,  &c.,  lighted  with 
coloured  glass,  in  foliated  openings  in  the  rim  of 
the  base  of  the  small  crowning  dome;  and  in  this 
apartment  the  sweating  process  begins.  Adjoin- 
ing this  is  another,  of  smaller  dimensions,  where 
the  patient  next  enters  for  the  purpose  of  using 
the  hot  and  cold  water,  the  Douche,  the  Spray, 
and  other  w’aters.  Here  is  a niche  provided,  and 
completely  surrounded  with  a coil  of  pipe  per- 
forated, and  made  to  play  upon  the  bather  like  a 
horizontal  shower  of  rain.  After  the  ablutions  are 
completed  in  this  place  the  bather  returns  gra- 
dually to  the  cooling  room  to  enjoy  repose.  The 
floors  are  all  laid  with  encaustic  tiles  upon  a bed 
of  mortar  spread  over  the  large  fire  tiles  which 
cover  the  flues.  Tiie  furnace  is  placed  at  one  side 
of  the  hot  room,  below  part  of  the  floor,  with  which 
the  flame  comes  in  contact,  and  flows  onward  in 
flues  which  traverse  the  whole  area  of  both  these 
rooms,  the  heat  of  course  becoming  less  powerful 
towards  the  point  requiring  a lower  temperature, 
where  a chimney  is  provided  to  carry  off  the 
smoke.  The  furnace  room  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  building.  A boiler  is  placed 
over  the  furnace,  connected  by  a circulating  pipe 
with  a cistern  placed  on  a platform  at  the 
height  of  the  flrst  floor,  where  are  also  a series 
of  cold-water  cisterns.  'The  fresh  air  is  introduced 
at  various  points  from  the  external  atmosphere, 
and  the  vitiated  air  passes  off  in  the  hot  room 
from  an  aperture  at  the  top,  regulated  by  an  orna- 
mental plate  hung  to  shut  and  open  at  pleasure. 
The  mode  adopted  in  the  warm  room  is  with  flues 
descending  within  the  walls  towards  the  furnace 
from  the  top  of  the  side  walls,  as  shown  by  these 
apertures,  where  the  vitiated  air  enters  and  is 
drawn  off  or  extracted  by  the  furnace.  The  ad- 
mission and  withdrawal  of  the  air  are  all  regulated 
by  dampers,  which  work  with  the  greatest  nicety, 
so  that  a circulation  of  pure  fresh  air  is  constantly 
kept  up.* 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OP  WORKS. 

THE  PROPOSED  INCREASE  OP  SALARY  TO  THE 
SUPERINTENDING  ARCHITECT. 

At  the  usual  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  on  the  9th  instant,  memorials 
were  presented  from  the  following  districts  and 
district  boards  against  the  proposed  increase  of 
the  salary  of  Mr.  Marrable,  the  superintending 
architect,  from  800/.  to  1,200/.  per  annum 
St.  Martin’s,  Mile-end  Old-town,  Greenwich, 
Bermondsey,  Kensington,  and  Plumstead. 

A report  was  brought  up  from  the  Covent- 
gardep  Approach  and  Streets  Committee,  recom- 
mending that  the  salary  of  the  superintcuding 
architect  be  1,200/.  instead  of  800/.  per  annum, 
and  that  the  resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Jan.  25^ 
1856,  aud  Feb.  4,  1856,  in  relation  to  the  salary 
and  appointment  of  the  superintending  architect, 
he  so  varied  as  to  admit  of  such  addition. 

It  was  moved,  as  an  amendment,  “Tiiat  the 
salary  of  the  superintending  architect  he  increased 
from  800/.  to  1,000/.,”  and  this  was  carried  bv 
27  to  9.  ^ 


EMBELLISHMENT  OF  ST.  PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL. 

^ A PUBLIC  MEETING  lias  been  held  in  the 
Egyptian  Hall  of  the  hlansion  House,  to  further 
the  endeavour  to  obtain  funds  for  the  proper  com- 
pletioii  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  The  Lord  Mayor 
(William  Cubitt),  who  presided,  eloquently  ad- 
vocated the  cause ; and  was  followed  by  the  Bishop 
of  London,  Mr.  Tito,  M.P.,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
Alderman  Dakin,  and  others. 

We  hope  the  appeal  will  be  responded  to.  The 
arrangements  for  the  evening  services,  warming, 
chairs,  and  other  fittings,  have  cost  about  4,500/! 
The  removal  of  the  organ  and  the  completion  of 
the  choir  have  led  to  an  expenditure  of  about 
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The  first  publi.shert  account  of  the  revived  Roman 
Rath,  concenune  which  pcoide  ai'c  just  now  rmiiunL- 
maa,  will  bo  found  m an  eanier  luimbcr  of  the  Builder 
In  many  cases  the  bath  is  doubtles.s  very  useful-  hut 
persons  out  of  health  should  take  good  advice  before  they 


4,000/. : the  great  organ,  recently  put  up  in  the 
south  transept,  will  cost  2,000/. ; and  the  cleaning 
and  gilding  already  done,  2,000/.  more.  All  the 
money  in  hand  is  spent,  and  the  works  wait  the 
hcueficenco  of  donors. 

The  marble  pulpit,  which  has  been  partly 
erected  for  the  services  beneath  the  dome,  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  Captain  Fitzgerald,  who 
was  slain  in  India.  It  stands  on  eight  polished 
shafts  of  deep-coloured  English  and  Irish  marble. 

We  understand  that  the  statue  of  Turner,  to  be 
placed  in  the  cathedral,  and  for  which  the  painter 
left  1,000/.,  is  making  satisfactory  progress  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  McDowell,  the  sculptor  to  whom  its 
execution  is  entrusted.  The  statue  is  8 feet  in 
height.  The  artist  is  represented,  palette  in  hand, 
leaning  against  a rock.  He  is  in  modern  costume ; 
wearing  a cloak. 


DESIGN  FOR  AN  EXHIBITION  BUILDING, 

EMBRACING  A SUGGESTION  FOR  A 

METHOD  OF  CLASSIFYING  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION  OF  1862. 

The  great  desirability  of  keeping  together  the 
various  productions  of  each  locality  or  geogra- 
phical district,  without  sacrificing  the  more  im- 
portant specific  classification,  has  suggested  the 
arrangement  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  dia- 
gram ; having  for  its  intention  the  combination  of 
a geographical  and  general  classification ; that  is, 
that  in  one  and  the  same  arrangement  objects 
relating  to  the  same  subject  shall  be  placed  in 
juxta-position,  whilst  the  various  products  of  the 
same  locality  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  also  be  con- 
tiguous. 

Tile  objects  reviewed  under  the  aspect  of  classl- 
fiability  separate  themselves  into  three  divisions. 

Firstly,  by  far  the  greater  proportion,  such  as 
are  capable  of  both  geographical  aud  general  clas- 
sification, consisting  of  similar  productions  from 
more  than  one  locality. 

Secondly,  there  would  be  a small  proportion  of 
objects  too  miscellaneous  in  character  to  be 
brought  within  a specific  classification,  but  which 
would  come  within  the  geographical  system. 

The  third  division  would  consist  of  such  produc- 
tions as  are  not  characteristic  of  particular  locali- 
ties, coming  from  too  great  a number  of  places  to 
make  geographical  arrangement  of  any  value,  hut 
which  it  would  be  desirable  to  classify  specifically. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  building  should  be 
circular,  or  of  some  form  related  to  the  circle, 
as  the  ellipse,  although  this  is  not  essential 
to  the  system  advocated;  and  that,  instead  of 
dividing  it  into  courts,  as  in  the  Exhibition  of 
1851,  by  which  a great  loss  of  space  was  entailed, 
the  spaces  actually  occupied  by  the  objects  shall 
be  narrow  blocks  of  the  form  indicated  by  a shad- 
ing on  three  quarters  of  the  diagram  ; these  blocks 
being  defined  by  a double  system  of  intersecting 
avenues  representing  the  lines  of  classific.ation  ; 
one  system  distinguished  by  letters  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  &c.,  radiating,  which  it  is  proposed  to  call  the 
geographical  lines,  in  juxta-position  with  which  ob- 
jects from  the  same  locality  would  be  congregated. 
The  specific  system  would  ho  represented  by  the 
circumferential  lines  distiuguished  by  figures, 
along  which  objects  relating  to  kindred  subjects 
would  be  arranged. 

Supposing  there  are  sixteen  radiating  or 
geographical  avenues,  they  would  provide  thirty- 
two  sides,  or  lines,  of  geographical  classification; 
and  supposing  every  place  or  country  occupied  the 
whole  of  a line,  they  would  accommodate  thirty- 
two  geographical  divisions;  but,  as  each  of  these 
lines  intersects  thirty-four  lines  of  specific  classifi- 
cation, representing  as  many  different  branches  of 
manufactures ; it  is  evident  that  the  whole  length 
of  each  radial  line  will  not  be  occupied  by  a single 
town  or  disti’ict,  few  places  producing  so  great  a 
variety  of  manuf^actures,  hut  might  he  appropriated 
to  six  or  seven  distinct  places  that  do  not  send 
identical  manufactures.  Thus,  Birmingham,  pro- 
ducing glass  and  hardware,  might  share  the  same 
geographical  line  with  Coventry,  sending  silks,  the 
Staliordshire  Potteries,  porcelain,  and  Manchester, 
cotton  goods;  each  on  the  proper  specific  lines 
witliout  interfering  with  any  other.  Again,  it  is 
improbable  that  the  whole  of  one  of  the  specific 
lines  would  he  re<|uircd  for  a single  subject,  and  it 
might  be  divided  into  any  number  of  parts  to  suit 
necessity  ; the  only  condition  being  that  the  whole 
of  the  towns  or  countries  producing  a particular 
manufacture  shall  be  placed  on  the  radial  lines 
that  are  within  the  range  of  that  part  of  the 
circle  appropriated  to  it. 

From  the  immense  variety  of  proportions  of  the 
spaces,  the  whole  system  can  be  adapted  to  any 
exigencies,  such  as  the  disproportionate  production 
of  any  particular  manufacture  in  different  localities. 
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For  instance,  if  Birminglmm,  B B,  sends  more 
hardware  and  less  glass  than  London,  C'  C',  hard- 
ware will  extend  beyond  the  centre  of  the  block, 

C'  B,  from  the  Birmingham  line,  B B,  towards  the 
London  line,  C'  C'  j and  glass  will  extend  over  more 
than  half  of  its  block  towards  the  Birmingham 
lino,  ’caving  Birmingham  a smaller  piece,  or  vice 
versA,  Again,  if  Birmingham  and  London  send 
equal  quantities  of  glass  and  hardware,  the  block 
appropriated  to  these  manufactures  between  the 
Birmingham  and  London  geographical  lines  would 
be  equally  divided;  or,  if  they  do  not  wholly 
occupy  the  block  between  their  geographical 
lines,  the  piece  of  space  to  spare  would  be  appro- 
priated to  some  locality  sending  only  the  one 
branch  of  manufacture,  as  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  its  being  made  to  range  with  the 
other  specific  divisions  by  being  placed  on  a 
geographical  line.  A reference  to  the  quarter  of 
the  diagram,  shaded  in  different  tints,  will  explain 
how  it  is  proposed  to  accommodate  the  several 
geographical  allotments  to  each  other. 

In  appropriating  the  space,  the  branches  of 
manufacture  from  a small  number  of  localities, 
but  requiring  much  space,  would  be  allocated  on 
a part  of  one  of  the  large  outer  circular  lines;  or, 
if  from  a great  variety  of  localities,  but  not  large 
in  quantity,  on  one  of  the  circular  lines  nearer 
the  centre,  where  the  geographical  blocks  are 
smaller.  The  circular  corridors  having  been  thus 
appropriated,  the  radial  geographical  lines  maybe 
allotted. 

Firstly,  to  those  towns  or  countries  sending  the 
greatest  variety  of  productions;  for  it  will  he  less 
easy  to  adapt  these  to  each  other,  as  to  the  re- 
lative proportions  of  qualitative  space  they  will 
require,  than  towns  and  countries  sending  but  two 
or  three  products,  which  may  next  be  arranged. 

It  will  now  be  found  that  a number  of  small, 
and  partly  isolated,  patches  of  space  will  be  left ; 
and  these,  for  the  reason  above  explained,  would 
be  appropriated  to  localities  sending  but  one  class 
of  products,  which  need  not  be  placed  on  the 
geographical  avenues. 

With  reference  to  the  productions  which  would 
he  of  too  various  and  miscellaneous  a character  to 
he  capable  of  anything  like  a specific  classifica- 
tion, but  which  would,  nevertheless,  enter  into  the 
geographical  arrangement ; it  is  proposed  to  appro- 
priate three  of  the  circular  avenues,  say  6 — 7, 
16 — 17,  26 — 27,  tinted  darker  for  miscellaneous 
objects  that  can  be  arranged  only  according  to 
locality.  The  reason  for  not  placing  these  mis- 
cellaneons  avenues  in  juxtaposition  is  that,  where 
a radial  avenue  is  appropriated  to  more  than  one 
town,  the  probability  would  he  that  some  of  the 
towns  would  occupy  a part  of  the  line  distant 
from  the  circular  miscellaneous  avenue ; and,  as  it 
is  probable  every  place  will  send  some  miscel- 
laneous productions,  provision  must  be  made  for  a 
portion  of  the  space  appropriated  to  them  being 
adjacent  to  the  range  of  every  town  on  the  lines. 

The  other  class  previously  referred  to,  viz.,  of 
objects  that  are  not  characteristic  of  any  par- 
ticular localities,  and  produced  in  too  great  a 
number  of  places  to  admit  of  being  geographically 
arranged,  as  works  of  fine  art,  machinery,  agricul- 
tural produce  and  implements,  and  yet  which 
would  be  classified  specifically,  must  be  kept  quite 
separate  from  the  intersecting  avepxie  system, 
and  might  be  advantageously  confined  to  the 
outer  rings  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  surcound 
the  building;  a portion  of  these  would  be  appro- 
priated as  a fine-art  gallery,  tbewaljs  being  avail- 
able for  the  display  of  pictures,  en^avings, 
tapestry,  &c. 

The  four  principal  transepts  would  be  appro- 
priated to  large  objects  which  coiild  not  he  conve- 
niently arranged  in  the  avenues;  aud,  as  they 
would  intersect  at  eight  different  points  the  lines 
of  specific  classification,  the  objects  they  contain 
would  occupy  their  true  places  in  the  system.  If 
necessary,  also,  the  whole  of  the  geogrnphical 
avenues  might  be  made  sufficiently  wide  to  receive 
large  objects  down  their  centre. 

It  would  facilitate  classification  if  geographical 
subdivision  is  not  carried  too  far.  British  pro- 
ductions might  be  divided  into  counties  and  prin- 
cipal towns ; but  it  might  be  found  desirable  to 
retain  the  produce  of  each  foreign  country  under 
a single  geographical  head. 

Specific  classification  and  subdivision  may  be 
carried  to  almost  any  extent  that  is  considered 
desirable;  as,  from  the  fact  of  most  localities  car- 
rying on  some  one  special  branch  of  manufacture, 
the  increase  of  specific  classification  will  not  in- 
volve a proportionate  complication  with  geogra- 
phical arrangement. 

In  instances  where  double  classification  cannot  be 
conveniently  efi'ected,  specific  classification  should 
he  selected  in  preference  to  geographical. 


The  unequal  production  by  various  districts  of 
different  proportions  of  their  several  products 
would  render  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  proportion 
the  space  for  a double  classification  by  a simple 
intersecting  rectangular  division.  Thus,  Russia 
may  send  less  total  produce  than  France,  though 
more  of  some  particular  pi'oduct  which  would 
consequently  have  less  space  than  the  smaller 
quantity  of  similar  product  from  France. 

The  give-and-take  system,  radiating  from 
centres  or  lines  of  classification,  as  set  forth  on 
the  annexed  diagram,  appears  to  be  the  only  way 
of  accommodating  the  necessarily  various  propor- 
tions of  productions  sent  by  the  several  geogra- 
phical districts  which  it  is  desired  to  consolidate 
with  specific  classification  under  one  arrangement. 

If  it  is  desired  to  divide  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  space  into  courts,  as  in  the  Exhibition 
of  1R51,  the  avenues  can  easily  he  converted  into 
enclosed  spaces  thus, 
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without  sacrificing  the  double  system  of  classifi- 
cation. The  double  system  of  arrangement  herein 
advocated,  could  he  adapted  to  buildings  of  almost 
any  construction,  but  the  circular,  elliptical,  or 
polygonal  form,  would  be  preferable  to  any  other, 
as  affording  a greater  variety  in  the  sizes  of  the 
spaces  for  the  arrangement  of  objects,  as  well  as  a 
finer  architectural  effect,  especially  as  regards  the 
arcaded  corridors,  on  various  curves  going  right 
round  the  building,  and  the  sixteen  avenues,  down 
each  of  which  the  whole  range  of  the  building 
would  be  seen. 

As  both  the  geographical  and  specific  divisions 
are  capable  of  being  placed  in  an  infinite  variety  of 
relative  positions,  they  can  be  shifted  and  changed 
about  to  almost  any  extent,  to  bring  them  into 
reciprocal  correspondence.  Thus,  if  a specific 
division  apportioned  to  a part  of  one  of  the  circu- 
lar avenues  does  not  include  the  range  of  all  the 
geographical  districts  sending  the  production,  it 
would  merely  have  to  be  shifted  to  one  of  the 
inner  circles,  where  the  same  amount  of  exhibit- 
ing space  will  gnusp  a greater  number  of  geogra- 
phical districts.  It  could  also  be  shifted  round  to 
any  part  of  the  circle,  to  make  it  range  with  the 
correct  geographical  divisions.  The  geographical 
allotments  can  also  be  shifted  about,  till  they 
come  within  the  proper  specific  ranges. 

As  a very  small  proportion  of  the  exhibiting 
space,  would  be  occupied  by  geographical  districts 
sending  a great  variety  of  products  : the  difficulty 
of  first  dividing  and  allocating  the  whole  space, 
both  geographically  aud  specifically  to  suit  them, 
and  afterwards  arranging  in  the  remaining  space, 
localities  exhibiting  under  but  one,  two,  or  three 
specific  classes,  would  be  but  small,  as  these  would 
present  few  obstacles  to  the  arrangement  under 
the  double  system. 

The  accompanying  drawing  has  no  pretensions 
to  be  correct  ns  to  the  proportions  of  its  parts. 
This  could  only  he  attained  to  after  collecting  the 
most  exact  data  a.s  to  the  probable  area  of  space 
required  for  each  geographical  district  aud  specific 
division,  and  deciding  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
each  kind  of  classification  is  to  be  carried. 

The  transepts  might  perhaps  he  wider  with 
advantage,  and  the  avenues  and  the  exhibiting- 
blocks  may  nob  be  of  the  most  available  widths. 

As  some  of  the  specific  divisions  might  require 
wider  exhibiting  blocks  than  others,  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  vary  the  width  of  the  concentric 
rings  to  suit  necessity. 

If  the  curvilinear  outline  of  the  building  is 
objected  to  on  the  score  of  increased  cost  of  con- 
struction (although,  from  the  immense  size  of  the 
ellipse  or  circle,  its  walls  would  be  little  more 
expensive  than  square  work),  the  system  could  be 
easily  adapted  tu  a polygonal  structure  the  form 
of  which  the  concentric  exhihiting-hlocks  would 
follow. 

It  remains  now  fo  describe  the  construction  of 
the  proposed  h'-rMing.  As  it  has  already  been 
decided  that  the  structure  shall  partake,  at  least 
in  part,  of  a peruianent  character,  we  propose  to 
construct  the  ades  /,  which  surround  the 
building,  and  wl  i'Ii  we  devote  to  the  reception 
of  agricultural  imd  other  similar  implements,  in 


ornamental  brickwork,  and  roofed  with  a simple 
span  roof  of  slate.  The  Fine  Art  Gallery,  the 
outer  annular  space  marked  s,  would  also  he  of 
permanent  construction,  together  with  the  blocks 
of  buildings  opposite  the  four  transepts,  and 
through  which  the  main  entraiices  are  proposed. 
Leaving  the  Fine  Arts  Gallery,  aud  looking  into 
the  building,  the  whole  space  would  be  occupied 
by  concentric,  circular,  or  polygonal  rings  of  glass 
roofed  avenues,  supported  by  iroii  columns,  and 
web  or  lattice  girders.  It  would  not  be  requisite 
that  glass  should  form  the  sole  material  with 
which  these  avenues  maybe  covered;  sufficient 
lighting  surface  being  iusxired,  it  might  add  to 
the  comfort  of  the  interior  to  cover  the  remainder 
with  slate,  the  form  of  roof  being  a simple  span 
over  each  avenue. 

Approaching  the  centre  of  the  building  it  is 
proposed  that  a gallery  shall  he  raised  as  seen  in 
the  elevation.  This  may  he  done  either  in  brick- 
work altogether,  or  in  brick  for  the  ground  range 
and  iron  and  glass  above,  or  in  the  last-named 
material  solely ; and  this  gallery  might  with  con- 
siderable advantage  to  the  design  he  carried  to  a 
greater  height  than  the  lower  floor,  which  would 
afford  a very  favourable  position  for  the  display  of 
many  such  manufactures  as  carpets,  floor-cloths, 
and  draperies  requiring  much  hanging  space.  The 
centre  of  the  building  would  probably  he  best 
occupied  as  a garden,  and  thus  not  only  would  a 
very  delightful  effect  be  gained,  hut  ventilation 
would  also  be  much  assisted;  and  by  providing  a 
large  basin  for  water,  as  seen  on  the  plan,  foun- 
tains, nautical  and  diving  apparatus,  and  other 
similar  exhibitions  wonld  be  provided  for.  The 
design  also  contemplates  the  covering  of  this  centre 
apace  with  a dome,  but  as  this  would  add  very 
greatly  to  the  outlay,  as  well  as  to  the  time  required 
for  construction,  it  would  probably  be  desirable  to 
employ  tbe  space  in  tbc  first  instance  as  an  open 
garden,  adding  the  dome  at  any  subsequent 
period. 

The  material  chosen  for  the  permanent  portion 
of  the  design,  viz.,  ornamental  brickwork,  ap- 
pears to  the  authors  to  offer  the  greatest  faci- 
lities for  executing  what  must  under  any  circum- 
stances become  a work  of  considerable  magnitude. 
It  will  admit  of  extreme  enrichment  at  trifling  cost, 
and  mayberelieduponfordurabilityin  atmospheres 
where  stone  cannot  he  trusted,  and  furthermore 
can  be  expeditiously  produced.  The  iron  portion 
of  the  construction  has  been  designed  upon  the 
principle  of  the  1851  building,  viz.,  the  greatest 
possible  repetition,  and  multiplication  of  the  same 
parts,  involving  very  few  patterns,  and  admitting 
of  being  rapidly  combined.  Were  it  desirable  to 
remove  all  the  less  permanent  portion  of  tbe  erec- 
tion after  the  Exhibition,  the  remainder,  viz.,  the 
annular  avenue,  devoted  to  fine  arts,  would  form 
a noble  gallery  for  that  or  auy  other  similar  pur- 
pose, ofl'eriug  space  for  the  display  of  an  almost 
incalcuhible  number  of  works,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  placing  them  either  above  or  below  the 
most  favourable  height  for  inspection.  In  that 
case  the  whole  interior  being  removed,  the  space 
might  possibly  be  employed  in  gardens  by  the 
Horticultural  Society. 

The  authors  have  endeavoured  to  grasp  in  this 
project,  every  suggestion  that  has  appeared  with 
reference  to  the  many  requirements  such  a build- 
ing ought  to  comply  with.  The  arcades  sur- 
rounding it  offer  numberless  modes  of  ingress  and 
egress,  points  for  carriages  to  set  down  and  take 
up  visitors,  without  crowding  or  loss  of  time;  in 
fact,  visitors  may  alight  at  any  part  of  these 
arcades,  ample  space  would  be  provided  for  the 
executive  staff,  for  first  and  second-class  refresh- 
ment-rooms, news-room,  telegraph  office  and 
exchange,  machinery  at  rest  and  in  motion,  out- 
side, aud  yet  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  rest; 
retiring-rooms  for  both  sexes  at  convenient  dis- 
tances, easily  found,  though  not  needlessly  and 
unpleasantly  obtrusive,  aud  last,  though  not  least 
in  importance,  large  spaces  would  be  available  for 
the  storing  of  lumber,  packing-cases,  &c. 

George  Maw,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A., 

Beiithall  Hal),  Broseley, 

Author  of  System  of  Classification. 

Edward  J.  Fat>’e,  F.R.I.B.A., 

Uennett’s-hill.  Birmingham, 

Designer  of  Building. 
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MR.  WHATMAN’S  HOUSES  : PRINCE 
ALBERT’S  ROAD,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

Amongst  tbe  new  districts  called  into  existence 
by  tbe  operations  of  tbe  “ Royal  Commissioners 
for  tbe  Exhibition  of  1851,”  and  tbe  increasing 
population  of  tbe  metropolis,  one  of  tbe  most 
rapidly  rising  is  that  at  Kensington  Gore.  The 
RoyarCommissioners  of  1851  applied  tbeir  surplus 
funds  to  tbe  purchase  of  much  of  this  land.  They 
succeeded  in  buying  and  laying  together  a coiisi- 
derable  extent  of  it.  The  South  Kensington 
Museum,  the  School  of  Art,  and  Picture  Galleries, 
have  been  built  at  tbe  lower  end;  and  new  wide 
roads,  as  the  Exhibition-road,  Cromwell-road, 
Prince  Albert’s-road,  and  others  have  been  opened. 
Tbe  large  central  space  of  land,  2,200  feet  long, 
and  1,200  feet  wide,  is  retained  for  ornameutal 
purposes  connected  with  the  advancement  of  art 
and  science ; and  the  chief  part  of  this  land,  about 
18  acres,  has  been  let  to  the  Horticultural  Society ; 
who,  with  the  Royal  Commissioners,  are  expending 
100,000/.  in  the  formation  of  the  new  Italian 
Gai’dens,  of  which  we  have  given  illustrations. 
These  are  bounded  on  the  east  by  Princes-tcrrace, 
and  on  the  west  by  Prince  Albert’s-rond,  which 
runs  from  the  new  handsome  carriage-entrance  to 
Hyde-park  by  Kensington-gardens.  This  land 
was  bought  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  about 
seven  years  ago,  at  the  average  price  of  3,500/. 
per  acre;  and  so  extraordinary  has  been  the  de- 
mand for  first-class  houses  in  this  singularly 
favoured  spot,  that  some  portion  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners’  land  remaining  has  been  sold, 
we  are  told,  at  above  23,000/.  per  acre,  and 
is  now  about  to  be  built  upon.  On  two  adjoin- 
ing sites,  also  overlooking  the  Italian  Gardens, 
are  to  be  seen  some  large  mansions,  decorated 
externally  in  handsome  style,  and  more  like 
modern  Prench  houses  than  those  usually  seen. 
One  of  these  is  shown  in  our  engraving.  The 
proprietor  is  Mr.  Whatman,  of  Vinters  Park,  near 
Maidstone,  late  M.P.  for  Maidstone  and  for  West 
Kent.  We  are  informed  that  his  aim  has  been  to 
improve  and  render  move  lively  the  street  eleva- 
tions, without  extravagance  of  cost,  by  hitroducing 
ornamental  iron  balconies  to  every  floor,  com- 
mencing with  a row  of  Portland  stone  columns 
on  the  pavement,  a central  porch  of  the  same 
stone  projecting  boldly  on  the  first  floor,  and  by 
making  the  ironwork  a principal  feature  in  all 
the  stories.  The  idea  of  the  proprietor  has  been 
carried  out  by  his  architect,  Mr.  C.  J.  Richardson. 
The  works  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  C.  Aldin, 
one  of  the  principal  builders  in  this  important 
and  rising  neighbourhood. 


NOTES  ON  ARCHITECTURE  IN  RUSSIA. 

ST.  PETER3BGEO.* 

The  general  impression  left  by  the  architecture 
of  St.  Petersburg  is  that  of  barbaric  greatness — 
vastness  in  dimension,  pretence  and  feebleness  in 
design,  and  coarseness  and  poverty  in  the  execu- 
tion. There  are  undoubtedly  some  exceptions  to 
this  sweeping  estimate,  but  they  arc  few  and  xin- 
iraportant. 

The  environs  of  the  city  are  flat  and  uninterest- 
ing ; the  islands  form  the  only  redeeming  feature, 
and  constitute  one  of  tbe  lions  to  which  the 
attention  of  strangers  is  called.  The  river  Neva, 
in  its  outfall,  divides  into  a number  of  channels, 
— tlic  Great  and  Little  Neva,  the  Nevka,  &c. — 
forming  many  islands,  besides  the  large  one  of 
Vasili-ostrov,  on  which  the  northern  portion  of  the 
city  is  built.  These  islands  are  low  and  fiat,  but 
have  been  laid  out  and  planted  with  ornamental 
drives,  plantations,  shrubberies,  and  gardens.  The 
intermingling  of  wood,  water,  and  verdure,  with 
palaces  and  villas  peeping  out  from  amongst  the 
trees,  is  very  fine.  The  winding  roads  extend  for 
many  miles.  The  extreme  westerly  point  over- 
looking tbe  Gulf  of  Pinland  is  a favourite  resort 
in  the  summer  evenujgs  to  see  the  sun  set  on  the 
wide  expanse  of  waters. 

The  palaces  of  Peterhof  and  Tsarskoe  Selo  are 
within  easy  reach  of  St.  Petersburg;  tho  former, 
both  by  rail  and  steamer ; the  latter,  by  rail. 

Peterhof  possesses  no  architectural  beauty,  hut 
is  prettily  situated  on  uii  eminence  overlooking 
the  sea.  Immediately  below  the  palace  there  are 
a series  of  terraces  ornamented  with  statues  and 
balustrades,  and  decorated  with  waterworks,  in 
fountains,  jets-d'eaux,  cascades,  Ac. ; and  a straight 
canal,  flanked  with  trees,  extending  to  the  beach. 

T.sarskoe  Sclo  means  the  “village  of  the  emper- 
or,” and,  like  Potsdam  in  Prussia,  is  the  mereappend- 
3ge  to  the  palacesof  the  locality.  Theoriginal  palace 
was  built  by  Catherine  II.,  in  the  vile  Louis  XV. 


* See  p.  71  iifite 


style,  foi’roing  a long  cor^s  de  logls,  with  advanced 
wings,  the  front  of  the  quadrangle  being  enclosed 
with  low  buildings.  The  interior  consists  of  the 
usual  interminable  range  of  rooms  en  suiie,  w.tb 
more  or  less  of  decoration.  The  most  noteworthy 
is  the  amber-room,  which  is  entirely  lined  with  a 
mosaic  of  this  precious  material.  In  the  private 
apartments  the  rooms  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
are  purposely  retained  exactly  as  he  left  them ; 
his  toilet-table,  escritoire,  &c.,  with  tho  paper, 
pens,  Ac.,  as  if  used  yesterday.  Everything  is 
remarkable  for  its  extreme  simplicity,  and  the 
absence  of  show  or  ornament.  A new  palace  has 
been  erected  where  the  emperor  resides  when  here, 
the  old  palace  having  been  given  up  to  the 
empress  dowager.  The  imperial  private  apart- 
ments are  quietly  elegant,  and  show  good  taste  in 
the  absence  of  glitter  and  glare. 

Tbe  grounds  and  plantations  are  English  in 
style,  with  nothing  very  imperial  about  them. 
The  aisenal, — a detached  Gothic  building, — con- 
tains a fine  selection  of  curious  mediawal  armour 
and  military  relics.  Another  building,  partly  In 
ruins,  contains  Dannecker’s  celebrated  statue  of 
the  Saviour.  It  is,  undoubtedly,  a fine  w-ork,  but 
does  not  come  up  to  the  idea  to  be  embodied,  as 
what  conception  could  ? Tbe  figure,  especially 
the  head,  wants  power.  The  artist,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  give  intellectuality,  has  overdone  his  task. 
The  hair  is  kept  so  thin  in  front  as  to  give  the  idea 
of  baldness  ; the  lips  are  too  full ; tho  eyes  have  the 
pupils  too  prominent,  and  look  like  those  of  blind- 
ness. 

In  the  grounds  is  situated  a detached  hanqueting- 
house,  erected  by  the  Empress  Catlierine,  where, 
it  is  said,  she  and  her  favourites  indulged  in  secret 
bacchanalian  orgies.  In  tbe  large  hall  the  tahlo 
rose  up  by  machiucry  through  the  floor,  ready 
spread  with  viands,  and  each  plate,  as  it  required 
to  be  changed,  on  pulling  a bell-liaudle  fixed  to  the 
table,  disappeared  as  if  by  magic,  and  was  replaced 
by  another  served  with  the  needful  supply.  Se- 
crecy was  thus  preserved,  and  attendance  dis- 
pensed with.  The  machinery  is  still  in  working 
order. 

Moscow. 

From  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow  the  distance  is 
400  miles;  as  regards  the  picturesque,  iMohahly 
one  of  the  most  uninteresting  routes  of  the  same 
extent  to  be  met  with  in  Europe  ; hut,  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  country  and  its  institutions,  ex- 
ceedingly suggestive. 

Vast.dreary.anddesolatc.the  landscape  stretches 
out  on  every  side,  with  little  or  no  variety  of  ele- 
vation. No  gentle  hills  crowned  by  groves,  look- 
ing down  on  a rich  and  varied  scene  of  cultiva- 
tion ; no  weather-beaten  mountains  raising  their 
heads  to  the  clouds,  fissured  with  ravines  and 
eloquent  with  the  voices  of  the  waters.  A 
dismal  monotony  everywhere  prevails.  Hungry, 
flat  plains  of  sand,  covered  with  a scanty 
vegetation ; sometimes  a few  enclosures  where  rye 
and  oats  struggle  for  existence;  the  pine  forest, 
of  small,  thill,  straggling  trees,  never  far  distant, 
advancing,  receding,  stopping,  and  recommencing, 
accompiiiiy  us  all  the  way.  At  long  intervals  we 
come  upon  miserable-looking  villages,  of  the  most 
poverty-stricken  character,  built  of  wood ; the 
church,  however,  always  presenting  a more  re- 
spectable appearance,  and  frequently  built  of 
brick.  Occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  the  mansion 
of  a noble  landed  proprietor  is  seen,  large  and  im- 
posing, but  with  nothing  about  it  indicating  an 
interest  in,  and  attachment  to,  tho  soil, — no  ex- 
tensive parks  or  ornamental  gardens,  nothing  to 
elevate  and  interest  the  tiller  of  the  ground. 

The  railway  which  connects  tbe  two  capitals  is 
well  constructed,  and  performs  the  journey  in 
twenty  hours.  The  carriages  are  on  the  American 
principle,  with  ranges  of  seats  on  each  side  of  a 
central  avenue  extending  the  full  length  without 
divisions.  Tbe  stoppages  are  frequent  and  tedi- 
ous, but  the  accommodation  at  tbe  stations  is  very 
fair.  Tho  station-houses  are  a curious  example  of 
the  “sham  ” system  of  architecture  prevalent  in 
Russia.  At  first  sight  they  appear  to  be  con- 
structed of  fine  red  stock-bricks,  with  dressed 
arches  to  the  apertures,  and  so  clever  is  the  de- 
ception that  it  requires  some  examination  to 
detect  the  imposition.  They  arc,  iu  reality,  log- 
houses,  built  with  whole  logs,  of  small  scantlings, 
plastered  over,  the  joints  scored,  and  the  surface 
painted  to  imitate  bricks.  A log-house,  showing 
itself  honestly,  and  decorated  according  to  the 
nature  of  its  construction,  is  a pleasing  object; 
and  there  are  many  such  in  Russia;  bnt  the 
demon  of  pretence  has  possessed  the  public  taste 
in  the  country,  and  it  will  require  probably  many 
years  before  better  instruction  will  be  able  to 
drive  him  out. 

The  city  of  Moscow,  as  a whole,  is  more 


pleasing  and  interesting  to  a stranger  than  St. 
Petersburg.  It  is  older,  more  national,  more 
naturally  developed.  The  site  is  much  more  im- 
posing. The  nucleus  of  the  town,  the  Kremlin,  is 
situated  upon  an  eminence  overhanging  the  river 
Moskwa,  which  flows  between  hanks  of  consider- 
able height  and  slope,  winding  through  the  city 
not  unlike  the  Thames  at  home. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  Moscow  is  the  immense 
number  of  churches  which  it  contains.  The  exact 
number  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  but  there  are 
certainly  many  hundreds, — probably  above  1,000. 
As  nearly  the  whole  of  them  possess  steeples  or 
domes,  rising  in  many  cases  to  a considerable 
height,  the  sky-line  is  exceedingly  varied.  The 
view  from  the  Tower  of  Ivan  VebUi  or  from  the 
ramparts  of  the  Kremlin,  which  command  the 
range  of  the  city,  is  perhaps  unequalled.  The 
multitude  of  steeples,  not,  as  in  London,  confined 
to  one  corner  of  the  view,  but  extending  round 
the  entire  circuit — of  all  sizes,  from  the  slender 
minaret  to  the  burly  tower  and  gigantic  dome — 
of  all  forms,  square,  round,  hexagonal,  octagonal, 
domes,  towers,  turrets,  spires — of  all  colours,  red, 
blue,  green,  silver,  golden  (thelatter  predominating) 
— constitutes  a sight  which,  once  seen,  is  indelibly 
impressed  on  tbe  memory.  Viewed  singly,  many, 
perhaps  most  of  them,  would  be  pronounced  in 
bad  taste,  the  work  coarse,  the  material  poor,  and 
the  detail  bad  ; but  they  have  one  charm — variety 
and  picturesqueness  of  outline.  The  view,  in  fact, 
is  like  a stage  scene  on  a grand  scale;  the  same 
efl'ective  grouping  and  slap-dash  execution.  For 
many  of  these  churches  a high  antiquity  is 
claimed, — higher,  certainly,  than  I should  be  dis- 
posed to  admit;  but  the  question  naturally  occurs, 
— What  was  the  effect  of  the  burning  of  tbe  city 
on  these  serried  ranks  of  sacred  buildings?  Were 
they  destroyed  and  have  they  been  rebuilt,  or  was 
the  fire  much  more  partial  than  has  generally  been 
supposed  ? 

The  subject  has  always  been  enveloped  in  much 
mystery;  nay,  an  American  traveller  quoted  by 
Archbishop  Whately,  in  his  “Historic  Doubts,” 
boldly  denies  that  the  city  proper  was  ever  burnt 
at  all ! Without  going  to  this  extent,  an  exami- 
nation of  the  churches  certainly  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  fire  was  not  of  such  a destructive 
character  as  to  destroy  many  of  the  public 
buildings. 

The  earliest  church  architecture  dates  from  the 
eleventh  century,  soon  after  the  conversion  of 
Russia  to  Christianity,  and,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  hears  a rude,  but  strong  Byzantine 
character.  Probably,  the  very  earliest  specimen 
is  the  Church  of  the  Assumption, — one  of  the 
three  cathedrals  within  the  inclosuro  of  tho 
Kremlin.  It  is  of  Greek  form,  with  the  central 
tambour  and  bulbous  dome,  and  the  usual  four 
subsidiary  ones.  The  details  are  very  debased 
Romanesque,  with  long  narrow  slits  for  windows. 
The  capitals  are  similar  to  the  Norman  chamfered 
ones.  Some  have  flat  pilasters  aud  panels  rather 
more  classic  in  style. 

The  true  Pointed  architecture  appears  never  to 
have  penetrated  to  this  remote  region.  Some  of 
the  Medieval  churches  in  Moscow  arc  of  a very 
singular  and  harharons  character.  The  most 
hizarre  is  the  cathedral  of  St.  Basil,  erected  by 
Ivan  the  Terrible  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Its  plan, — 

" If  shape  it  may  be  ctlUetl,  that  shape  has  none,” 
consists  of  a central  cella,  surrounded  by  a number 
of  smaller  ones  connected  by  corridors,  passages, 
and  staircases,  the  various  portions  rising  to 
unequal  heights,  and  covered  with  domes,  cones 
aiul  bulbs  of  various  forms,  sizes,  and  colours,  in 
whicli  green  and  red  predominate.  The  general 
effect,  without  going  Into  detail,  is  not  unlike 
that  of  some  of  the  Hindoo  pyramidical  buildings 
incrusted  with  all  sorts  of  fanciful  ornament. 
The  later  churches  are  generally'  bad  Italiau  in 
tlicir  detail,  with  a very  free  and  original  treat- 
ment. The  material  is  usually  brick,  with  the 
mouldings  and  ornaments  in  plaster. 

There  is  one  exception  to  the  faults  which  dis- 
figure most  of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings, — the 
church  of  the  Holy  Saviour, — a very  large  edifice, 
which  has  been  in  construction  above  twenty 
years,  and  will  probably  take  twenty  years  more  in 
completion.  Tbe  plan  is  that  of  the  Greek  cross, 
with  aisles.  The  interior  is  built  and  vaulted 
with  brick  preparatory  to  the  lining  of  the  walls, 
which,  from  the  small  specimen  already  executed, 
promises  to  be  of  the  richest  character,  of  polished 
marble  and  mosaic.  The  exterior  is  built  of  a 
light-coloured  compact  limestone,  procured  about 
seventy  versts  from  Moscow. 

The  general  stylo  is  simple  and  noble  Byzan- 
tine, or  rather  Lombard  in  character,  but  dis- 
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playing  a profusion  of  sculpture  of  a very  liigb 
class.  There  is  also  in  progress  some  very  rich 
hrassworh  in  the  doors  and  windows,  the  taste  of 
which  is  pure  and  elegant.  The  architect  is  Herr 
Ton,  a German : the  sculptors,  Loganofsky,  ■ 
EomanzanofT,  and  Klot.  The  five  domes  which 
crown  the  roof,  are  gilded. 

The  Kremlin  is  to  the  visitor  the  great  attrac- 
tion of  Moscow.  The  original  centre  and  citadel 
of  the  metropolis  still  maintains  its  supremacy, 
both  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  Its  situation  is  very 
fine,  on  the  summit  of  an  eminence  descending 
on  every  side  tow.nrds  the  city.  The  area  is  tri- 
angular in  form,  the  base  abutting  on  a steep 
bank  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  river  Moskwa. 

The  enclosure  is  surrounded  by  a lofty  brick 
wall,  surmounted  by  a crenellated  parapet,  with 
towers  at  intervals,  crowned  by  lofty  pyramidal 
roofs,  covered  with  glittering  green  and  red  tiles. 
Some  of  the  gates  of  entrance  have  flanking 
towers.  One  of  these,  the  Holy  Gate,  is  considered 
so  sacred  that  all  persons  passing  under  it  must 
take  off  their  hats.  The  area  of  the  Kremlin 
is  very  extensive,  containing  four  churches,  three 
of  which  are  cathedrals,  the  old  Tartar  Palace, 
the  Archbishop’s  Palace,  the  new  Imperial  Palace, 
Barracks  for  the  soldiers,  and  several  convents. 
The  lofty  tower  of  Ivan  Veliki  surmounts  the 
whole,  and,  standing  on  the  highest  ground,  gives 
a magnificent  view  from  its  summit.  At  its  foot 
lies  the  celebrated  Tsar  Kolokol,  the  great  bell  of 
Moscow,  now  consecrated  as  a chapel,  the  opening 
caused  by  the  fracture  serving  for  the  entrance. 
The  new  palace  erected  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
within  the  Kremlin,  partakes  of  the  improved 
character  which  distinguishes  all  the  works  of  the 
late  potentate.  The  building  is  brick,  covered  with 
plaster  ; but,  treated  as  plaster,  the  effect  is  good. 
The  style  is  a kind  of  accommodated  Byzantine 
and  Italian,  enriched  with  flat  ornament.  The 
interior  consists  of  long  suites  of  apartments 
and  series  of  halls,  St.  George’s,  Alexander’s, 
Catherine’s,  Ac.  The  throne-room  is  exceedingly 
fine,  and  in  good  taste.  With  the  exception  of 
marble  and  granite  columns,  and  ornamental  de- 
corations in  malachite,  lapis  lazuli,  Ac.,  the  whole 
of  the  architectural  features  are  in  plaster. 

The  new  palace  is  connected  with  the  old 
Tartar  Palace,  which  has  been  restored  throughout 
and  re-decorated.  The  architecture  is  rude  and 
bizarre  in  its  form,  the  apartments  small  in 
dimensions  j the  style  is  derived  from  the  By- 
zantine school  of  art. 

The  Foundling  Hospital  is  one  of  the  great 
lions  of  Moscow.  It  is  of  enormous  extent,  accom- 
modating within  its  walls  about  1,200  children. 
'The  architecture  is  plain,  the  only  ornamental 

• portion  being  the  chapel,  which  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  building,  the  corridors  of  the  upper  floor 

'expanding  into  the  galleries,  and  the  lower  cor- 
iridors  couverging  into  the  lower  story.  The  plan 
iis  the  usual  Greek  cross,  the  four  arms  being 
(Occupied  by  the  galleries.  The  interior  is  very 

• beautifully  and  tastefully  ornamented  with  marbles 
land  paintings. 

1 was  anxious  to  see  the  great  Riding  School  of 
JMoscow,  to  inspect  the  carpentry  of  its  roof, 
^158  feet  In  span,  but  was  somewhat  disappointed 
r with  the  result.  The  roof  is  concealed  by  a flat 
xboarded  ceiling,  at  a height  of  probably  30  feet 
rfrom  the  ground,  which  makes  the  vast  area  of 
ijupwards  of  two  acres  appear  low  and  gloomy.  The 
(Toof,  though  a noble  specimen  of  wooden  car- 
npentry,  has  been  surpassed  in  span  by  the  iron 
■croofs  of  some  of  our  railway  stations,  particularly 
tthe  one  at  Birmingham,  the  span  of  which  is 
!1210  feet. 

There  is  much  in  Moscow  of  curious,  interest- 
ning,  and  strange,  with  a bearing  near  or  more  re- 
Dmote  on  architecture  and  art.  The  monasteries, 
jwith  their  singular  mixture  of  the  shabby  and  the 
iimagnificent;  the  bazaars,  with  their  miles  of 
jcbooths,  of  every  imaginable  description ; the 
amarket-places,  the  streets,  — all  present  much 
nmatter  for  observation.  Over  and  upon  all 
irpresses  the  iron  band  of  despotism.  The  natural 
((-results  of  a grinding  bureaucracy  and  a veual 
wpolice,  who  are  the  real  governors  of  the 
ocountry,  are  visible  on  every  side,  depressing 
riprivate  enterprise,  leading  to  uncertainty  in  every 
Dundertaking,  and  preventing  the  development  of 
jitbe  real  resources  of  the  country.  Russia  is  the 
ealearest  country  in  Europe,  and,  in  proportion  to 
sits  population,  the  poorest;  the  country  where  the 
fipeasant  population  are  ground  down  to  the  lowest 
vlevel, — where  trade,  skill,  enterprise,  manufac- 
iitures,  and  art  have  all  to  he  sought  from  the 
rforeigner.  Under  such  circumstances,  architec- 
inure  as  an  art  can  only  be  looked  for  in  works  of 
pi  public  nature,  or  in  the  palaces  of  the  higher 
ailMses.  A native  school  cannot  be  expected.  At 


the  same  time,  since  every  art  must  be  modified 
by  the  circumstance  under  which  it  is  applied, 
it  is  an  interesting  study  to  observe  the  varia- 
tions, and  even  the  deteriorations  and  failures  of 
constructive  art,  when  carried  out  under  in- 
fluences novel  and  strange. 

The  time  will  assuredly  arrive  when  the  inert 
and  slumbering  mass  of  Russian  intellect  and 
energy  shall  be  permeated  and  fpuickened  by  the 
instincts  of  freedom  and  expansion.  Of  this 
awakening  there  are  already  symptoms,  and  when- 
ever the  period  shall  come,  there  is  power  and 
vigour  enough  in  the  Russian  mind  to  take  its 
fair  and  legitimate  place  in  the  ranks  of  architec- 
tural as  well  as  of  other  arts. 

I returned  home  by  way  of  Finland,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark,  along  a coast  singularly  interesting 
to  the  geological  inquirer.  At  the  various  towns 
on  the  coast  of  Finland,  now  connected  by  regular 
steam  communication,  Viborg,  Friederickhamn, 
Lovisa,  Helsingfors,  Abo,  it  is  pleasing  to  mark 
^ the  signs  of  progress — well  paved  and  clean  streets, 
public  gardens,  museums,  university  buildings, 
observatories. 

At  Stockholm,  which,  with  a beautiful  situation, 
possesses  very  little  worth  notice  in  an  architec- 
tural point  of  view,  a new  museum  is  in  course  of 
construction,  of  a very  chaste  and  appropriate 
design.  The  basement  is  granite,  with  a fine 
light-coloured  freestone  above.  The  design  is 
Astylar,  depending  for  its  effect  on  fenestration, 
the  windows  being  all  more  or  less  decorated. 
Some  rather  novel  effects  are  produced  by  the 
introduction  of  busts  and  figures'into  the  panels 
of  pilasters  at  the  angles.  Polished  marble 
and  porphyry  are  introduced  in  inlaying  the 
panels. 

The  ornamental  parks  of  the  Dier  Garten, 
Hassel  Backe,  and  Mose  Backe  are  finely  inter- 
spersed with  wood  and  water. 

The  town  of  Gothenburg  is  well-built  and 
improving.  A new  English  church,  a uew  Gothic 
national  church  in  the  town,  and  another  at 
Klippen,  a few  miles  down  the  river;  and  a large 
new  theatre, — all  display  very  respectable  archi- 
tectural talent. 

Copenhagen  contains  much  that  is  interesting 
to  the  architect,  the  artist,  and  the  antiquary. 
The  streets  teem  with  picturesque  fai,’ades  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  new 
town  has  some  very  fine  streets  of  the  date  of  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century. 

The  castle  of  Rosenborg  is  a great  ornament  to 
the  city,  with  its  umbrageous  groimds  thrown  open 
to  the  public.  The  style  is  of  early  seventeenth 
century,  quaint  and  picturesque.  It  is  ascribed  to 
Inigo  Jones,  wbo  was  arcbitect  to  Christian  IV. 
at  the  time  of  its  erection. 

The  Exchange  is  a large  building  of  the  same 
period.  The  interior  has  been  remodelled  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  is  now  a very  noble  and 
well-designed  hall  of  assembly,  its  only  defect 
being  want  of  height.  The  Frelser’s  Kirke,  or 
Church  of  the  Saviour,  is  remarkable  for  its  spire, 
round  which  an  outside  stair  winds  to  its  summit. 
The  ascent,  though  rather  formidable-looking  from 
the  exterior,  is  in  reality  very  safe  and  easy.  The 
summit  commands  a splendid  view  over  the  Baltic 
and  the  flat  coast. 

Thorwaldsen’s  Museum  and  the  Museum  of 
Northern  Antiquities  are  the  great  glories  of 
Copenha  gen,  and  are  well  worth  sdl  the  encomiums 
they  have  received.  The  grandeur  of  conception 
and  dignity  of  style  of  the  great  Norse  sculptor, 
impresses  the  miud  with  awe,  and  approaches  the 
power  of  the  antique  masters  more  closely  than 
the  works  of  any  other  modern  sculptor. 

The  museum  of  antiquities,  for  variety,  rich- 
ness, and  interest,  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
world,  and  brings  palpably  before  the  eye,  as  well 
as  the  mind,  the  history  of  civilization  in  Northern 
Europe,  from  the  rudest  savageism  to  the  most 
modem  refinement,  more  powerfully  than  would 
• be  possible  by  any  other  means. 

The  streets  of  Hamburg  offer  many  fa<;adeB 
well  worthy  of  study,  both  in  the  Mediieval  por- 
tion and  in  the  new  lines  which  have  risen  up 
since  the  fire.  The  environs  studded  with  villas, 
and  the  general  aspect  of  the  locality  exhibit  un- 
mistakable signs  of  wealth  and  progress,  such  as 
is  not  often  met  with  in  continental  cities.  The 
Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
G.  G.  Scott,  is  slowly  advancing  towards  comple- 
tion; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  its  accomplished 
designer  may  be  spared  to  see  the  full  development 
of  his  noble  conceptions. 

Although  not  equal  architecturally  to  the 
southern  half  of  Europe,  there  is  much  in  the 
northern  states  well  worth  visiting,  for  the  archi- 
tect and  antiquary ; and  I do  not  know  that,  for 
combining  recreation,  healthy  excitement,  and  the 


charm  of  novelty,  six  weeks  or  two  months  of 
summer  travel  could  be  better  expended  than  in  a 
trip  to  the  countries  surrounding  the  Baltic. 

J.  A.  PiCTOK. 


MR.  SMIRKE’S 

SECOND  LECTURE  ON  ARCHITECTURE, 
AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY.* 
eheoes  in  design. 

The  near  relationship  that  architecture  and 
sculpture  bear  to  each  other  is  undeniable.  The 
mutual  assistance  that  these  arts  are  able  to  lend 
to  each  other,  the  similarity  in  many  respects  of 
the  objects  pursued  by  the  two  arts,  would  seem 
to  render  the  cultivation  of  them  by  the  same 
individual,  if  not  essential  to  excellence,  at  all 
events  a powerful  auxiliary  in  establishing  the 
character  of  a great  artist ; yet,  “ so  vast  is  art,  so 
narrow  human  wit,”  that  we  can  with  difficulty 
point  to  any  individual  who  baa  in  himself  united 
those  arts  with  that  equality  of  power  and  intelli- 
gence which  are  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the 
one  art  from  over-ruling  the  other. 

Taking,  for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  perhaps 
the  two  most  prominent  artists  that  the  world  has 
produced,  Phidias  and  Michelangelo,  we  observe 
(so  far,  at  least,  as  we  know  or  have  the  means  of 
judging  of  the  former)  that  whilst  in  Phidias’s 
works  the  sculpture  was  doubtless  made  essential 
to  the  due  eflect  of  bis  architecture,  it  was,  never- 
theless, always  subordinated  to  it,  and  was  never 
permitted  to  over-ride  it : the  leading  architec- 
tural lines  of  bis  building,  as  the  metopes,  the 
friezes,  and  the  tympanum,  were  in  no  case  allowed 
to  be  interfered  with  by  the  sculpture,  but 
retained  invariably  their  undisturbed  continuity 
and  distinctness.  Intimately  intermixed  as  the 
sculpture  was  with  the  architecture,  it  kept  its 
place  as  a mere  decorative  expletive;  an  ornament 
in  fact; — full,  no  doubt,  of  significance  and  per- 
fectly appropriate  in  character,  both  as  to  treat- 
ment and  design,  but  still  a non-essential  orna- 
ment. 

In  the  works  of  the  other  great  genius  whom 
I have  named,  we  find  these  conditions  reversed: 
although  undeniably  great  in  architecture,  and 
great  in  sculpture,  1 think  that  the  common  voice 
of  posterity  proclaims  him  to  have  been  far  more 
a sculptor  than  an  arcbitect. 

In  the  very  instance  to  which  I have  adverted, 
the  Medici  monument,  the  feeling  of  the  sculptor 
obviously  preponderated.  It  suited  bis  composi- 
tion to  place  his  figures  recumbent  on  the  sloping 
sides  of  a pediment;  and  he,  therefore,  so  placed 
them,  omitting  the  intervening  apex  of  the  pedi- 
ment; thus  committing,  it  is  true,  an  architec- 
tural absurdity,  whilst  he  produced  a picturesque 
arrangement  of  his  sculpture,  which  was  all  he 
seemed  to  have  cared  for.  We  may  say,  however, 
in  his  defence,  that,  in  the  arrangement  of  sculp- 
tured groups  of  figures,  the  modification  of 
known  architectural  members  may  be  regarded  as 
a poetical  rendering  of  them,  so  as  to  make  them 
subservient  to  the  exigencies  of  high  art. 

It  would  be  by  no  means  difficult  greatly  to 
multiply  instances  of  a similar  sculpturesque  bias 
in  the  works  of  this  great  man.  I will,  however, 
adduce  but  one  other.  In  the  Chiesa  degli 
Angeli,  at  Rome,  erected  by  Michelangelo,  upon 
the  site,  and  partly  upon  the  walls,  and  with  the 
materials,  of  an  ancient  imperial  palace,  great  pic- 
torial effect  has  been  produced,  but  in  singular 
defiance  of  propriety. 

A huge  circular  tablet  is  so  laid  over  the  face 
of  a wall  which  be  desired  to  relieve  from  undue 
heaviness,  as  to  overlay  and  almost  to  conceal  the 
architectural  lines;  conveying  the  idea  of  a dis- 
tinct object  suspended  against  the  wall ; whilst  it 
was,  in  fact,  built  into  it,  and  formed  an  integral 
part  of  the  masonry  of  the  church. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  I think,  in  the  mind  of 
any  unprejudiced  critic,  that  the  example  set  us 
by  the  great  sculptor  of  antiquity,  of  making  bis 
sculpture  strictly  subordinate  to  the  architecture, 
is  the  more  consistent  with  good  sense  and  sound 
judgment.  However  elaborately  architecture  may 
be  decorated,  and  enlivened  by  the  genius  of 
sculpture,  all  the  leading  and  essential  lines  of  the 
composition  should  be  dictated  by  its  structural 
requirements,  and  should  at  least  appear  to  express 
its  main  constructive  features.  There  should,  I 
think,  be  no  intimate  blending  together  of  the 
constructive  and  purely  decorative  features : let 
them  perfectly  harmonise  and  combine  together  to 
make  a pleasing  whole,  but  let  their  respective 
limits  never  be  ambiguous. 

In  the  best  age  of  Mediaeval  art  this  rule  will, 
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I tL'mk,  be  fouud  to  have  been  rarely  departed 
from.  It  was  in  proportion  as  it  degenerated  that 
this  principle  ceased  to  have  been  acted  npon,  and 
eciilpturesqne  excesses  so  came  to  be  committed. 
The  carver  overruled  the  mason  until  there  arose 
those  wonderful  petrifactions,  as  it  were,  of  archi- 
tecture which  stood  as  if  by  a miracle'j  for  their 
anatomy  was  concealed  from  view,  and  they  ap- 
peared rather  to  have  grown  than  to  have  been 
built  irpj — the  creation  rather  of  vegetable  life 
than  of  mechanical  skill.  I might  refer  as  in- 
stances to  the  pendentive  roofs  of  King’s  College 
Chapel,  and  other  similar  structures,  aud  to  the 
singular  productions  of  Kraft  and  others  at 
Kuremburg. 

In  the  age  which  followed  the  Mediaeval  period 
the  best  works  fully  illustrate  the  truth  of  the 
priiiciple  that  would  teach  us  to  keep  clearly  de- 
fined, in  due  subordination,  and  in  a right  relation 
to  each  other,  the  constructive  and  decorative 
arts. 

Great  purity  of  design  in  this  respect  usually 
existed  in  the  short  but  brilliant  period  of  the 
Early  Renaissance, 

We  shall  seek  in  vain  among  the  host  works  of 
that  period  for  examples  of  the  corrupt  taste  that 
would  seem  to  abhor  the  simple  outlines  of  that 
geometry  on  which  the  whole  fabric  of  our  art  is 
founded.  Although  rich,  occasionally  even  to  a 
fault,  in  carved  decoration,  you  will  find  those 
decorations  ever  kept  within  the  limits  of  the 
frieze,  or  panel,  or  spandril,  or  whatever  other 
architectural  compartment  may  have  been  left- 
open  for  the  ornamentists  after  the  requirements 
of  the  masons  had  been  provided  for.  Thus  their 
buildings  preserved  generally  a great  simplicity  of 
outline  and  distinctness  of  form,  although  they 
may  have  presented  a rich  display  of  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  ornamentation  that  art  has  yet 
bequeathed  to  us. 

As,  however,  renascent  art  advanced,  it 
gradually  departed  from  this  wholesome  rule,  and 
the  wider  the  departure  the  baser  became  the 
prevalent  character  of  the  art,  until  the  improperly 
called  Classic  style  became  disfigured  by  a multi- 
tude of  gross  errors.  The  most  manifest  structural 
requirements  were  often  studiously  concealed  : the 
ordinary  and  characteristic  features  of  architecture 
were  lost  amidst  clouds  and  angels  floating  by  the 
aid  of  bidden  cramps  and  ties ; and  a great  deal 
of  really  ingenious  construction  was  thrown  away 
in  simulating  impossible  construction. 

The  principle  which  I urge  on  your  attention 
may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  what  I believe 
to  be  a fundamental  rule  in  the  sculpture  of  the 
human  figure,  which  forbids  such  a disposition  of 
drapery  as  may  wholly  obscure  or  even  render 
doubtful  the  actual  position  of  the  several  limbs. 
In  the  work  of  a good  master,  however  enveloped 
a figure  may  be  in  accessories,  the  imagination  is 
never  at  a loss  to  determine  its  attitude  or  pose. 
So  it  should  be  with  a bnildiug.  Its  anatomy 
should  be  ev'fr  intelligible,  however  richly  clothed 
it  may  be  in  embellishments. 

I dwell  the  more  on  this  subject  because  I think 
I am  justified  in  expressing  my  fear,  that  there  is 
a strong  tendency,  in  the  practice  of  the  present 
day,  to  overstep  the  limits  to  which  ornament 
should  be  confined.  Ornament  is  a most  pleasing 
handmaid,  but  a very  unreasonable  and  dan- 
gerous mistress. 

There  is  another  kindred  error  to  which  I think 
it  may  be  profitable  that  I should  advert.  It  is 
in  some  respects  the  converse  of  that  which  I 
have  just  reprobated,  aud  consists  of  an  attempt 
to  give  to  mere  ornament  a false  or  affected 
vtilUy.  We  sometimes  may  see  a heavy  weight 
of  masonry,  perhaps  an  integral  part  of  a fabric, 
affecting  to  rest  upon  some  manifestly  insufficient 
basis,  such  as  on  foliage  of  the  most  delicate  and 
fragile  nature,  or  perhaps  upon  the  edge  of  a 
shield,  obviously  unfit  to  carry  more  than  its  own 
weight. 

This  is  an  anomaly  which  no  beauty  of  execu- 
tion, nor  cleverness  of  treatment,  can  justify. 
Painters  may,  no  doubt,  be  readily  permitted  to 
represent  bodies  of  very  appreciable  weight  re- 
posing on  a mist.  Aurora  may  freely  drive  her 
wheeled  chariot  over  the  trackless  clouds,  for  their 
paintings  are  but  the  embodiment  of  mere  mental 
visions.  These  forms  are  but  as  words  addressed 
to  the  mind’s  eye,  while  the  architect  has  to  deal 
with  substantial  realities.  Whatever  he  does 
must  be  conformable,  not  only  with  plain  reason, 
but  with  static  laws. 

The  Pompeian  decorator  is  quite  at  liberty  to 
indulge  his  fancy  in  strange  impossibilities : his 
Cupid  may  emerge  from  the  calix  of  a blossom, 
and  may  poise  on  the  tip  of  his  wing  a column,  or 
a whole  temple,  if  he  will : it  is  hut  a painter’s 
dream  after  all.  But  when  an  architect  so  forgets 
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the  proprieties  of  his  art  as  to  re.allze  in  stone 
these  vagaries,  and  places,  or  seems  to  place,  a 
material  burthen  upon  these  utterly  inadequate 
supports,  he  is  guilty  of  a frivolity  unworthy  of 
the  character  of  bis  art.  It  is  not  that  we  need 
altogether  condemn  the  use  of  these  Cupids  and 
blossoms,  but  let  them  be  superfluous  adjuncts. 
Let  the  duty  of  a corbel  or  a capital  be  performed 
bj’  a stone  visibly  shaped  to  its  purpose,  and  ade- 
quate to  its  task,  and  then  overlay  it  as  you  will ; 
the  reins  may  then  be  given  to  invention,  to  clothe 
that  stone  with  whatever  natural  beauties  the 
good  taste  of  the  sculptor  may  suggest  to  him  as 
suitable  and  agreeable. 

In  like  manner,  when  we  see  the  smoke  of 
some  laundry  chimney  issuing  from  among  the 
leaves  of  some  fletitious  plant,  however  beauti- 
fully natural  the  leaves  may  appear,  we  repudiate 
the  conceit  as  a gross  broach  of  good  taste  in  the 
artist  who  so  misapplied  the  resources  of  his  art. 

But  I have  wandered  widely  from  my  theme. 
The  real,  practical  importance  of  the  principle 
which  I urge  upon  you  must  be  my  apology. 

I was  adverting  with  regret  to  the  anomaly  of 
the  broken  pediment ; an  error  which  struck  deep 
root,  and  was  the  parent  stock  of  an  unaccount- 
able variety'  of  censurable  forms.  Strange  it  is 
that  art  is  so  prone  to  submit  to  the  influence  of 
fancy  or  caprice,  as  if  the  eye  was  ever  cravivf]  for 
new  forms.  The  simple,  sensible,  and  strictly  un- 
objectionable pediment  thus  became  debased  into 
a useless  and  ridiculous  excrescence,  under  the 
impulse  of  tendencies  which  seem  to  be  inherent 
in  our  nature. 

A like  tendency  betrays  itself  in  a variety  of 
ways  ; in  nothing  perhaps  more  visibly  and  vici- 
ously than  in  eosfi/me.  Thns  buttons  are  placed 
where  they  cannot  possibly  be  applied  to  any  use- 
ful purpose,  justified  alone  by  long  usage,  and  by 
the  con.'sequent  prejudices  of  the  eye,  and  thus 
shapes  will  long  outlive  the  uses  which  bad  dic- 
tated them.  So  it  is  that  architects  are  occasion- 
ally found  erecting  an  array  of  buttresses,  not 
because  there  is  any  lateral  thrust  to  meet,  but 
because  they  constitute  a customary  feature  of  a 
certain  style. 

Having  dwelt  long  on  the  errors  into  which  we 
are  liable  to  be  seduced  by  a disregard  of  the  legi- 
timate purposes  of  those  two  important  component 
parts  of  architectural  composition,  the  cohmn  and 
pediment ; it  remains  for  me  to  point  out  to 
you,  with  reprobation,  another,  and  perhaps  still 
grosser,  error  in  the  misapplication  of  the  entire 
portico. 

The  unanimity  is  somewhat  remarkable  with 
which  all  critics,  of  every  school  and  age,  have 
agreed  to  admire  the  Greek  portico,  as  combining 
all  the  highest  qualities  of  art  in  their  purest  and 
moat  complete  lorm  j and  the  great  beauty  of  this 
model  of  symmetrical  composition  is  enhanced  by 
a sense  of  its  obvious  utility  as  a place  of  external 
shelter. 

For  manycenturies  exclusively  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  temples,  the  portico  was  seldom  per- 
mitted to  be  used  in  domestic  architecture,  until 
the  date  of  Augustus.  From  that  period  down- 
wards it  has  never  censed  to  be  applied  to  any 
and  every  species  of  structure  needed  by  man, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  often  without  the  slightest 
appearance  of  necessity  or  utility. 

The  same  critical  remarks  which  I have  already 
made  in  respect  to  the  erection  of  a column  as  an 
ornament,  or  as  a mere  pedestal,  aud  not  as  a 
support  (which  is  essentially  and  exclusively  its 
special  duty),  are  also  applicable  to  the  columnar 
portico  in  all  cases  where  neither  shade  nor  shelter 
is  of  any  appreciable  value.  To  erect  a portico  in 
a position  obviously’  inaccessible  is  an  idle  squan- 
dering of  masonry,  with  which  the  architects  of 
the  best  days  of  Classic  art  cannot  be  charged. 

A blind  and  unreasoning  habit  of  repeating 
forms,  without  due  regard  to  their  purpose,  has 
been  among  the  worst  faults  of  modern  art.  To 
build  a gable,  or  a portico  aud  pediment,  without 
any  roof  behind  to  justify  or  call  for  its  use,  or 
beneath  whose  shelter  no  man  can  betake  himself, 
is  an  act  which  no  reasoning  critic,  whatever  be 
bis  admiration  of  the  portico  itself,  ought  to  sanc- 
tion. 

Like  the  small  arcades  which  we  so  often  see 
covering  the  apses  of  early  Romanesque  and 
Medimval  churches,  yet  oflou  perfectly  inaccessi- 
ble, and  convertible  to  no  possible  use,  we  can 
only  attempt  their  justification  on  the  ground  of 
picturesqueuess  or  beauty,  or  because  they  serve 
to  cloak  a blank  wall,  or  because  they  present  a 
pleasing  chiaroscuro.  It  may  be  that  there  are 
occasions  when  those  are  sufficient  and  satisfactory 
reasons.  The  architect  very  imperfectly  fulfils 
hU  mission  if  bo  does  not  gratify  the  eye  whilst 
satisfying  the  graver  reqirirements  of  his  art.  All 
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that  I would  insist  upon  is  that  the  more  promi- 
nent aud  conspicuous  features  of  a design  should 
not  he  mere  unserviceable  appendages. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  colonnades  partially 
built  into  a wall,  as  we  see  exemplified  at  the 
Banqueting-hall  in  Whitehall,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  architectural  critics  to  condemn  the 
practice  as  a departure  from  the  dignity  and  real 
use  of  columns,  aud  as  something  false  or 
absurd. 

I am  not,  however,  disposed  to  coincide  in 
this  view;  aud  I can  see  no  valid  reason  for  con- 
demning those  engaged  colonnades.  Tested  by  the 
standard  of  common  sense,  I see  no  sufficient 
ground  for  such  condemnation.  Columns  are 
points  of  support;  and  we  may  with  equal  correct- 
ness regard  them  in  that  light,  whether  insulated 
or  engaged;  for  as  supports  they  arc  equally  valid 
in  either  case.  We  may  regard  the  wall  inter- 
vening between  engaged  columns  as  the  means 
of  enclosure,  not  of  support ; — assisting  columns,  it 
may  ho,  in  the  support  of  the  entablature,  but 
yet  not  an  essential  and  integral  part  of  the 
fabric.  The  great  Doric  temple  at  Agrigentum, 
and  the  Eroct-biDum  at  Athens,  suffice  to  show 
that,  even  in  the  best  period  of  Greek  art,  this 
practice  was  not  held  to  be  opposed  to  the  canons 
of  good  taste. 

'J'hc  ci'itics  who  would  condemn  engaged  co- 
lumns have  of  course  a wide  field  for  the  exercise 
of  their  censorship  in  the  engaged  pillars  or  wall- 
shafts  of  Medimval  art,  the  use  of  which  is  an 
exactly  analogous  practice,  inasmuch  as  they  re- 
present the  points  of  support  of  the  arches  aud 
vaulting  which  spring  from  their  capitals.  The 
truth  is,  that  there  is  perfect  masonic  pro- 
priety, whether  in  the  wall  shafts  of  a cathedral 
or  in  the  engaged  pillars  of  a Greek  temple. 
They  represent  an  accumulation  of  power  at  the 
particular  point  of  the  wall  on  which  the  principal 
weight  is  charged ; and  not  only  have  they  con- 
structive truth  to  justify  them,  but  also  a great 
msthetic  value.  Those  vertical  lines  of  support 
convey  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  the  active  and 
efficient  support  of  any  particular  imposed  weight 
far  more  satisfactorily  than  can  bo  eflbcted  by 
presenting  a plain  unbroken  wall  of  apparently 
uniform  solidity  and  strength ; and  this  idea  is 
still  more  forcibly  and  distinctly  produced  on  the 
mind  wLen  the  vertic.al  engaged  shafts  arc  of  dif- 
ferent colour  and  material  from  that  of  the  general 
surface  of  the  wall.  This  practice,  so  prevalent, 
both  in  Medimval  and  Classic  art,  gave  rise  to 
additional  beauty  and  variety  by  the  use  of  coloured 
and  polished  marbles. 

Although  I have  justified  and  defeiidod  these 
engaged  columns  as  true  and  legitimate  architec- 
ture, I am,  nevertheless,  by  no  means  inclined  to 
encourage  the  gratuitous  or  too  frequent  use  of 
them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that,  in 
lightness  and  elegance  of  eflect,  advanced  and  in- 
sulated pillars,  telling  out  distinctly  and  brightly 
against  the  lower  tone  of  the  recessed  wall  behind 
them,  produce  by  far  the  most  artistic  and  pleas- 
ing effect. 

The  object  with  which  I set  out  in  making  these 
observations  was  to  prcs.s  upon  your  attention 
wliat  I conceive  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
principles  of  design ; namely,  that  every  I'orm  in 
architecture  should  be,  or  at  least  appear  to  bo, 
true  to  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied.  The 
principle  is  of  the  widest  application,  and  appears  to 
roe  to  be  valid  alike  for  the  smallest  objects  of 
design  and  for  those  larger,  more  important, 
features  to  which  my  observations  Lave  been  more 
especially  directed. 

When  Thucydides  is  deploring  the  moral 
deterioration  of  Greece,  occasioned  by  the  baneful 
influence  of  the  civil  wars  on  the  manners  of  his 
countrymen,  he  says  that  a sort  of  duplicity  had 
entered  into  the  Greek  mode  of  speech  : false  terms 
were  introduced:  names  of  honour  were  applied 
to  the  base,  and  of  baseness  to  the  honourable; 
and  he  adduces  this  evil  teiidcuey  as  one  of  the 
most  striking  signs  of  the  times. 

It  is  true  that  in  uttering  these  lamentations 
Thucydides  bears  singular  testimony  to  the  general 
purity  of  Greek  sentiment,  when  wo  find  that  the 
mere  habit  of  misapplying  terms  of  honour  and  of 
depreciation  should  be  regarded  by  the  historian 
as  a national  stigma,  and  as  a serious  public 
reproach;  still  bis  remark  has  great  significance, 
aud  may’  convey’  a useful  lesson  even  to  us 
as  artists.  The  clearsighted  ancient  historian  and 
moralist  could  read  the  signs  of  the  times  in 
these  unobtrusive  and  apparently  insignificant  in- 
dications: he  saw  that  the  habitual  use  of  un- 
fitting phrases,  and  the  untruthful  application  of 
words,  were  evidences  of  an  incipient  national 
decay  and  deterioration.  May  we  not  draw  like 
conclusions  when  we  see  an  habitual  neglect  of 
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truth  iu  productions  of  art  ? And  is  it  not  a duty 
becoming  in  all  who  are  in  a position  to  exercise 
any  influence  iohateoer  on  the  mind  of  the  young 
student,  to  strenuously  endeavour  to  deter  him 
from  that  downward  course  which  leads  to  debase- 
ment of  style,  and  with  all  possible  earnestness  to 
impress  him  with  a sense  of  the  beauty  of  truth. 

Such,  certainly,  I conceive  to  be  my  duty  here. 
Weak  and  faltering  as  my  words  may  be,  and  though 
I may  not  be  able  to  defend  myself  from  the  im- 
putation of  having  set  some  bad  examples ; still  I 
feel  that  I should  betray  the  cause  which  it  is  at 
once  my  duty  and  my  pride  to  advocate,  were  I 
not  to  use  my  best  exertions  to  encom'age  the 
student  in  art,  to  seek  not  only  that  which  is 
ornamental,  or  picturesque — not  only  that  which 
aftbrds  a display  of  the  most  agreeable  flow  of 
lines,  or  most  attractive  in  composition — not  onhj 
that  which  presents  the  richest  groups  of  decora- 
tive feature, — but  to  seek,  above  all  things  and 
before  all  things,  that  w’hich  is  fitting  in  form 
and  truthful  in  character. 


JAPANESE  GENIUS  FOU  IMITATION. 

The  astonishing  aptitude  of  the  Japanese  for 
imitating  everything  they  sec  appears  to  be  a con- 
stant source  of  interest  and  amusement  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legations ; and  some  of  the  most  impos- 
sible things  to  do  appear  to  have  been  given  to 
some  of  the  more  ingenious  workmen,  in  order  to 
try  them,  rather  than  with  any  hope  of  success  ; 
but  a failure  is  said  to  be  very  rare.  Chubb’s 
lock  was  given  to  a clever  lacquer-w’are  man 
merely  to  fix  on  a box  which  had  been  ordered. 
The  box  w'as  duly  produced,  the  lock  admirably 
I fitted,  but  something  drew  attention  to  the  key ; 

I when,  upon  minute  inspection,  it  was  found  that 
' both  lock  and  key  were  imitations ! Friend  Sabie, 
the  name  of  the  ingenious  individual,  had  been  so 
[ struck  with  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  lock, 

1 that  iu  an  incredibly  short  time  he  had  succeeded 
iu  finding  a workman  to  produce  so  exact  a coun- 
I terfeit,  that  it  was  by  the  merest  accident  the 
1 trick  w’as  discovered.  This  is  an  anecdote  which 
I Mr.  Chubb,  we  dare  say,  will  scarcely  “ take  in,” 
I whatever  others  may  do.  If  the  Chinese,  at  all 
events,  have,  from  time  immemorial,  as  we  are 
I told,  possessed  the  principle  of  the  Brahma  lock, 
the  Japanese  may  also  be  skilled  in  lock-making, 

I and  may  have  appropriated  Chubb’s  lock  in  the 
'way  indicated.  Many  of  our  more  recent  dis- 
:icoveric8  arc  now,  it  is  said,  found  to  have  been 
i known  in  Japan  ages  ago.  Take  lithochrome 
5 printing,  for  instance,  by  which  (only  within  the 
last  twenty  years)  a perfect  imitation  of  the 
;l effects  of  water-colours  maybe  obtained  from  a 
s series  of  stones,  printing  in  difibrent  colours.  The 
i.  same  thing  is  everywhere  to  he  seen  in  Japan, 
r The  process  is  the  same,  only  wooden  blocks  are 
jiused  instead  of  stone.  The  effect  is  not  so  fine, 
.(Certainly,  hut  the  principle  is  there,  and  reduced 
l<  to  practice.  They  are  not  artists  in  the  sense  in 
(V  which  we  should  use  the  term  ; yet  many  of  their 
smaller  ivory  carvings  of  groups  of  figures,  gene- 
tr  rally  grotesque,  are  held  to  be  marvels  of  expression 
aiand  skill  in  the  handling  of  the  chisel,  full  of 
cl  character  and  of  humour.  So  much  for  the  apti- 
titudo  and  capacity  of  the  Japanese  workmen ; and 
tlthere  seems  little  doubt  that,  if  anything  like  a 
kfree  competition  for  a large  trade  arose,  they 
ivwould  hold  then*  own  against  the  best  workmen 
)lof  Europe,  and  might  prove  formidable  rivals  to 
'iManchester  and  Birmingham.  Their  sword-blades 
i.have  the  reputation  of  being  superior  to  any  now 
)iproduced  in  Europe. 


MONUMENTAL. 

Monuifieni  for  Corh. — Messrs.  Edwardes,  Bro- 
tthers,  of  Newman-etreet,  Oxford-street,  have  on 
liview  a costly  and  in  many  respects  well-executed 
nmonuraent,  in  memory  of  a late  eminent  citizen  of 
jCork,  Mr.  James  Daly.  In  the  centre  a draped 
iffiguro  of  Victory,  holding  aloft  a wreath  of  laurel, 
lis  poised  upon  a small  black  marble  sarcophagus, 
L'having  at  its  apex  a gilt  ball,  which  bears  an  in- 
escription.  At  each  end  of  the  sarcophagus  is  a 
iffigurc  seated, — the  left,  a female  denoting  Faith, 
inand  the  right,  a male,  Besignation.  Double 
ii!pilaaters  on  each  side,  of  white  marble,  bound  the 
utmonument.  The  background  and  upper  part  are 
f of  dark  marble.  Somethhig  is  needed  to  bind 
ojtogether,  at  the  top,  the  three  white  lines  formed 
yby  the  pilasters  and  the  figure  of  Victory. — 
hThe  same  firm  has  executed  some  fine  statuary 
q;  marble  chimney-pieces.  Such  of  ouv  readers  as 
I Dimay  need  first-class  marhlework  may  usefally 
bvisit  these  warerooms. 

,4.  Monument  to  I}r,  John  Leyden  is  to  be 
. Tcrcctcd  in  the  centre  of  the  level  Green  at 


Denholm,  in  Roxburghshire,  Scotland  j which 
town  was  his  birthplace.  The  design  is  Gothic, 
of  the  Early  Decorated  period,  It  represents 
an  ornamented  pyramidal  structxire  of  40  feet 
in  height,  and  partakes  of  the  elements  of  the 
Venetian  style  of  Gothic.  The  shafts  of  the 
columns  are  to  be  of  red  granite  polished.  The 
central  part  of  it  is  enriched  with  Gothic  carving 
and  sculptured  figures.  A large  canopy  or  open- 
ing occupies  the  central  space,  hounded  by  Moorish 
or  horse-shoe  arches.  This  space  may  be  occupied 
by  a draped  cinerary  urn.  Objections  have  been 
urged  against  a bast  of  Leyden  (which  was  at  one 
time  proposed),  on  the  ground  that  there  exists 
no  likeness  of  him.  A triangular  arch  springs 
from  the  summit  of  this  open  canopy,  and  forms 
a conspicuous  feature  in  the  structure  : its  outline 
is  crocheted,  and  the  centre  is  occupied  by  a cir- 
. cnlar  floral  ornament.  On  each  of  the  angles  is 
placed  a figure  of  an  evangelist.  A tall  angular 
spire  surmounts  the  whole,  broken  into  stages  by 
cross  lines  of  ornamental  tracery.  The  structure 
will  thus  present  in  miniature  somewhat  of  the 
form  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  monument  in  Edin- 
burgh. The  cost  will  bo  more  than  was  antici- 
pated ; and,  unless  assisted  by  further  contri- 
butions, the  committee  will  find  it  necessary  to 
curtail  some  of  the  ornaments. 

T/ie  Goldsmith  StaUte  at  Dublin  will  be  placed 
within  the  open  space  before  the  College  front. 
In  the  statuette  of  Mr.  Foley’s  design,  the  poet  is 
represented  standing,  his  head  slightly  drooped, 
as  in  meditation,  his  left  hand  holding  a hook 
or  tablet,  and  his  right  hand,  which  is  raised 
towards  the  fiice,  holds  a pencil.  There  is  no 
cloak  or  drapery.  The  large  and  massive 
head  and  heavy  immobile  feaUires  of  the  “ in- 
spired idiot  ” render  him  a difficult  subject  to  the 
sculptor.  Mr.  Foley  has  nevertheless  produced  a 
beautiful  statuette. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Sheffield, — The  members  of  the  Sheffield  Club 
arc  about  to  erect  a house  in  Norfolk-street, 
Sheffield,  for  the  better  accommodation  of  their 
visitors  and  friends.  The  present  premises  have 
been  occupied  since  the  formation  of  the  club 
seventeen  years  since,  and  the  greatly  increased 
numbers  who  frequent  them  have  rendered  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  take  the  present  step.  It 
is  expected  that  the  work  will  be  immediately 
proceeded  with.  The  contemplated  expendltiu'e 
is  (’iicluding  the  site)  6,000^.  Mr.  M.  E.  Hadfield  is 
the  architect.  The  site  which  has  been  secured  is 
particularly  eligibly  situated  about  midway  in 
Norfolk-street,  and  very  nearly  opposite  to  the 
new  show-rooms  of  Messrs.  Rodgers  & Sons. 

Garston  {Licerfool). — The  opening  of  the  new 
Lecture  and  Reading  room  at  Garston,  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  which  was  laid  iu  April  last,  hasjust 
been  celebrated.  The  edifice  is  situated  near  the 
centre  of  the  village,  and  has  been  erected  from 
designs  by  Messrs.  J.  W.  & J.  Hay,  of  Liverpool. 
It  is  of  a mixed  style  of  architecture,  partaking 
principally  of  the  Early  English.  It  contains  a 
lecture-room,  affording  accommodation  for  between 
300  and  400  persons.  At  one  end  is  a smoking 
or  refreshment  room,  and  at  thefront’an  entrance- 
hall.  Adjoining  is  the  keeper’s  residence.  The 
entire  block  of  building  is  of  a simple  cha- 
racter. The  hall  is  divided  into  six  hays  by 
buttresses  supporting  the  ribs  of  the  high-pitched 
roof,  the  bays  on  one  side  being  pierced  with 
large  windows  of  three  lights,  filled  with  rough 
plates  of  glass  in  panels.  In  the  front  elevation 
there  are  two  windows  of  double  trefoil-headed 
lights,  with  a trefoil  light  in  the  apex  of  the 
gable.  The  building  is  of  brick,  with  stone  dress- 
ings, has  cost  1,100^.,  including  the  fittings,  and 
the  entire  work  has  been  performed  by  Mr.  Jones, 
of  Grassendale,  the  contractor.  The  site  was 
given  by  Mr.  George  Heald,  of  Garston  Lodge, 
and  the  cost  is  to  be  defrayed  by  the  subscriptions 
of  the  working  men  of  the  village — the  capital 
being  raised  by  1/.  shares — assisted  by  the  in- 
fluential inhabitants  of  the  locality.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  institution  is  vested  in  eight  trustees, 
four  churchmen  and  four  dissenters, 

Lincoln. — The  Directors  of  the  Lincoln  Gas 
Company  have  received  the  following  tenders  for 
new  works  : — Three  tenders  for  a new  gas-holder, 
one  of  1,570^.,  with  3?.  per  ton  allowance  for  the 
old  metal;  the  second,  1,497^.,  with  21.  allow- 
ance ; the  third,  1,450/ , with  21,  allowance.  The 
last  was  accepted.  The  holder  is  to  be  constructed 
on  tho  telescopic  principle  by  a Birmingham 
engineer. 

Weedon, — A new  girls’-school  has  been  opened 
at  Weedon.  The  building  is  in  the  Old  English 
style,,  mid  is  composed  of  red  bricks,  with  Bath 


stone  dressings.  At  one  end,  and  adjoining  the 
school,  is  a house  for  the  mistress.  This  forms  a 
wing  at  one  end  of  the  building,  and  the  class- 
room forms  a wing  at  the  other.  The  roof  inside 
is  an  open  Gothic,  stained  and  varnished.  Mr. 
E.  F.  Law  was  the  architect,  and  the  works  have 
been  carried  out  under  his  superintendence. 

Dagenham. — The  cost  of  the  proposed  dock  at 
Dagenbam-roach  is  estimated  at  100,000/. 

Fortsnioufh. — The  contractor  for  the  Barrack 
Extension  works,  about  to  be  carried  out  at  the 
junction  of  the  Cambridge  with  Clarence  Bar- 
racks, has  commenced  operations  by  pulling  down 
the  houses  in  Iveppel-row.  Two  new  and  spacious 
pavilions  will  he  erected  upon  the  ground  gained, 
and  the  erection  of  them  will  be  commenced  as 
soon  as  the  old  materials  are  cleared  away.  Mr. 
Bull,  of  Southampton,  is  the  contractor  for  these 
works,  which  are  to  be  completed  before  the  p-st 
of  January,  1S62,  his  contract  being  just  under 
6,000/.  A large  area  will  be  gained  to  the  Cam- 
bridge Barracks  by  these  additions,  and  a nearer 
means  of  access  for  carriage  traffic  iu  tho  route 
from  King  WlUiam’s-gate  to  the  Landport-gatc, 

Isle  of  Wight. — The  new  Steamboat  Pier  at 
West  Cowes  has  been  commenced.  The  two  cause- 
ways are  being  removed,  and  the  present  wooden 
pier  is  to  be  taken  down,  and  the  quay  reduced  in 
height.  The  contract  for  this  work  has  been 
taken  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wheeler  : for  the  dolphins, 
the  contract  is  taken  by  Mr.  George  Wheeler. 

] The  contracts  for  the  iron  pontoon  and  the  new 
pier  have  been  taken  at  Southampton. 

Inverness. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  In- 
verness Town  Council,  according  to  the  local 
Advertiser,  a report  was  handed  in  by  the  Petty 
Customs’  and  Markets’  Committee,  proposing  the 
erection  of  new  markets  for  the  town,  and  sub- 
mitting a plan  for  the  same.  The  committee  pro- 
pose the  erection  on  the  present  market  ground  of 
an  arcade,  lighted  from  the  roof,  and  20  feet  in 
height,  220  feet  in  length,  to  be  paved  with  flags, 
and  having  stalls  for  fieshers,  meal-dealers,  &c. ; a 
vegetable,  fruit,  and  fish  market,  a market  for 
poultry,  eggs,  Ac. ; also,  the  erection  of  a hotel ; 
the  whole  of  which  is  estimated  not  to  exceed 
4,000/.  


THE  MODE  OF  MEASURING  WORK,  AND 
TAKING  OUT  QUANTITIES  IN  DUBLIN. 

A COERE3PONDERT  wislies  to  be  informed  if  tho 
mode  of  taking  out  quantities  as  practised  in 
Dublin  is  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  London, 
and  if  not,  whether  the  difference  be  material.  In 
reply  to  tho  inquiry,  though  the  system  of  mea- 
surement in  Dublin  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
practised  in  London,  there  are  some  local  clift'er- 
ences.  Brickwork  is  measured  by  the  cube  yard, 
or  superficial  yard,  reduced  to  9 inches,  or  by 
the  Irish  perch  of  21  superficial  feet,  1 foot 
6 inches  thick.  The  English  rod  is  unknown.  Tho 
measurement  of  cut-stone  work  is  also  different, 
the  labour  being  taken  by  the  girth  of  the  exposed 
face  of  the  stone  as  finished,- without  consideration 
of  previous  labour. 

In  plastering  the  whole  square  of  tho  ceiling  is 
measured,  without  deduction  for  cornice  projec- 
tion, and  four  mitres  are  allowed  to  each  room, 
all  others  being  extra;  but  the  Dublin  system  may 
be  said  to  be  more  like  that  of  London  than  that 
of  any  other  town,  tho  only  important  diflercncc 
being  in  the  cut-stone  work.  They  are  much  more 
fond  of  taking  lineal  measurement  and  numbering 
items  than  in  London. 


METROPOLITAN  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Or  6th  February  a paper  on  this  subject  was 
read  at  the  Society  of  Arts  by  Mr.  G.  11.  Bur- 
nell, C.E.,  and  a discussion  followed,  in  which 
variou.s  gentlemen  took  part.  The  conclusions 
with  which  Mr.  Burnell  closed  his  paper  will  give 
some  general  idea  of  the  views  expressed  in  it ; 
and  to  this  we  may  add  a portion  of  the  chair- 
man’s summing  up  at  the  close  of  the  discussion. 

The  conclusions,  said  Mr.  Burnell,  I am  induced 
to  draw  from  a careful  study  of  the  question  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  Loudon  water  supply 
are  as  follow : — 

" lat.  I think  that  the  quality  of  the  water  is  on  the 
whole  e.xtremely  good,  and  that  the  cempanies  take  every 
precaution  in  their  power  to  maintain  its  character. 

2n(l.  I am  convinced  that  it  Is  utterly  impossible  to  se- 
cure a supply  which  should  attain  the  supposed  ideal 
type,  even  if  that  were  desirable,  which  I do  not  believe. 

3rd.  1 think  that  the  greatest  present  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  the  London  waters  would  be  effected  by 
rendering  it  impossible  for  the  population  on  the  banks  of 
the  Upper  Thames  and  its  afQuejits  to  use  the  river  as 
their  outfall  sewers.  With  all  tlic  local  impurities  thus 
cast  into  the  Thames,  the  quantity  of  organic  matters  its 
waters  contain  do  not,  however,  exceed,  in  any  notable 
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quantity,  those  contained  in  deep-seated  chalk  springs, 
which  cannot  possibly  receive  sewage. 

4th.  It  seems  to  me  that  any  extension  of  our  present 
supplies  should  be  sought  for  rather  on  the  east  than  on 
the  west  of  London,  and  on  the  edges  of  some  of  the  great 
lines  of  disturbance  there  existing. 

5th.  It  seems  also  to  me  that  it  would  be  a mere  waste 
of  money  to  attempt  to  execute  any  system  of  catchwater 

^'^etii^and  lastly.  I think  that  there  is  both  great  injustice 
and  "-reat  want  of  a true  spirit  of  philosophy  in  the  insi- 
nuations  which  are  now  constantly  urged  by  the  Registrar- 
General  on  the  subject  of  the  impurity  of  the  London 
waters.  Pure  water  does  not  exist  in  nature,  for  even 
rain  water  contains  appreciable  quantities  of  ammonia.” 

After  a discussion,  in  which  Messrs.  S.  C. 
Homersham,  J.  T.  Bateman,  Lott,  Spencer, 
P.  Braitbwaite,  W.  Hawes,  and  A,  S.  Harrison, 
Professor  Tennant,  and  l)r.  VVyld,  took  part  j the 
chairman.  Sir  Thomas  Phillips,  said: — 

The  discussions  of  this  society,  useful  as  they  were, 
were  sometimes  of  a somewhat  discursive  character,  and 
cenainly  they  had  had  that  evening  topics  which  were 
notquite  pertinent  to  the  subject  before  them.  Mr.  Bate- 
man, in  a very  interesting  description  of  the  water  supply 
of  Glasgow  and  Manchester,  had  sought  to  claim  the 
large  and  sinewy  frames  of  some  of  his  Scottish  friends 
as  the  products  of  soft  water,  whilst  he  had  pointed  to 
the  feeble  and  degenerate  growth  of  some  of  <iur  southern 
people  as  the  unfortunate  results  of  hard  water.  If  the 
paper  which  had  been  read  that  evening  painted  in  too 
favourable  colours  the  water  supply  of  the  metropolis, 
the  reverse  of  the  picture  had  been  offered  to  them  by 
Mr.  Homersham  and  other  speakers,  in  terms  not  over 
flattering  to  the  water  companies.  Much  of  the  value  of 
these  meetings  of  the  society  arose  from  the  freedom  of 
discussion  which  prevailed  in  this  room,  and  that  correc- 
tion which  exaggerated  statements  were  thus  sure  to 
receive.  Notwithstanding  all  they  had  [heard,  he  hoped 
the  audience  would  go  away  with  no  great  amount  of 
discomfort  from  the  fear  that  they  would  not  have  a suffi- 
cient supply  of  good  water  for  their  use  during  the  year 
I86l.  lie  must  confess  he  went  very  far  with  Mr.  Hawes 
in  the  distaste  that  gentleman  had  expressed  against  too 
much  interference  in  these  matters  on  the  part  of  muni- 
cipal bodies. 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  give  a summary  of  the 
condition  of  the  actual  water  supply  of  London 
from  the  paper  under  notice. 

Subsequently  to  the  passing  of  the  Metropolis  V.'ater 
Act  of  1853,  all  the  companies  have  been  obliged  to  remove 
their  sources  of  supply  from  positions  where  the  waters 
were  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  tidal  action,  or  by  the 
emanations  of  large  manufacturing  districts.  The  West 
Middlesex,  Grand  Junction,  and  Southwark  Companies 
take  their  water  from  the  same  spot  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  above  the  village  of  Hampton,  and  above  the 
second  lock  on  the  navigation.  The  Lambeth  and  Chelsea 
Companies  take  their  water  from  Kingston,  above  the 
Tcddiiigton  lock.  The  East  London  and  the  New  River 
Companies  take  their  water  from  the  Lea.  the  first  from 
a lateral  branch  from  the  main  stream  given  off  above 
Clajiton,  and  the  latter  from  the  river  above  Ware.  The 
North  Kent  Company  takes  its  waters  principally  from 
its  wells,  and  partially  from  the  Raven.sbourne.  In  all 
cases,  the  companies  are  bound  to  filter  their  waters.  All 
the  storcage  reservoirs  are  covered. 

The  capital  embarked  in  these  undertakings  is  enor- 
mous. From  the  returns  to  the  General  Board  of  Health, 
it  seems  that  the  total  cost,  up  to  1856,  had  been  not  less 
than  7,102,8231.;  and,  at  the  present  day,  it  cannot  be 
much  below  millions,  in  1856,  the  aggregate  no- 
minal steam  power  employed  was  not  less  tlian  7,351 
horses,  and  the  quantity  of  water  pumped  was  81,025,812 
gallons  per  day  on  the  average  of  the  year.  The  present 
rate  of  supply  must  be  near  100,000,000  gallons  per  day  ; or 
at  the  rate  of  about  -10  gallons  per  head  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  companies  have  spent  24  millions  sterling  for  the 
removal  of  their  sources  of  supply,  for  the  filtration  of 
their  waters,  and  for  the.  improvement  of  their  disU'ibu- 
tion,  since  the  year  1852. 

Although  we  still  require  improvements  in  our 
water  supply,  notwithstiinding  the  rose-coloured 
tint  which  Mr.  Buruell  kindly  throws  over  itj  it 
may  he  amusing  to  look  buck  to  the  state  of 
matters  at  rather  a remote  period,  as  a foil  to  the 
present,  but  an  encouragement  to  hopes  for  the 
future. 

In  St.  Martin’s,  Ludgate,  in  1585,  it  was  agreed 
in  vestry  that  there  should  be  three  water-bearers, 
“and  no  more;”  and  they  be  all  men,  and  not 
any  of  them  be  wives  or  servants;  and  that  they 
shall  carry  no  water*  for  any  person  dwelling  out 
of  the  parish;  and  also  that,  if  any  of  them  set 
out  any  tubs  or  bottles,  as  heretofore  they  have 
done,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  street,  every  such 
person  should  be  disabled  and  disallowed  to  carry 
any  water  from  the  conduit.  Also  it  is  ordered 
and  agreed  by  a vestry,  held  on  the  12th  of  Jauu- 
ary,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  our 
Lady  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  no  manner  of  servant, 
nor  any  water-bearer,  shall  be  at  the  conduit  at 
service-time,  nor  leave  there  any  tankard  or  pail; 
for  if  they  do  so  offend,  the  churcliwardens  shall 
take  the  said  tankard  or  pail,  and  keep  them  until 
such  time  that  the  said  offender  do  come  and  put 
in  the  poor  man’s  chest  4d.;  and  then  the  said 
party  shall  have  his  tankard  again. 


* The  tankards  mentionofl  as  water-caTying  vessels 
seem  to  have  contained  six  gallons  of  water  each  and  the 
cost  was  2fi.  We  may  here  remark  that  Mr.  Burnell,  in 
hi3  paper,  ct-timates,  without  any  reference  to  this  ancient 
tankard,  that,  at  the  present  day,  ‘‘no  one  really  uses 
much  more  than  six  gallons  per  day,”  or  about  one- 
seventh  part  of  the  forty  gallons  per  head  at  which  he 
estimates  the  actual  supply. 


NORTHAMPTON  NEW  TOTO  HALL 
COMPETITION. 

The  Town  Council  of  Northampton  have  been 
discussing  the  question  of  selection  from  the  forty 
designs  sent  in  for  their  new  Town  Hall ; and, 
with  some  little  exception,  they  show,  in  the 
meantime,  a very  commendatory  diffidence  as  to 
their  own  ability  to  decide  on  the  actual  merits  of 
the  many  plans  proposed  to  them.  One  sensible 
councillor  declared  that  the  consideration  of  a 
single  plan  for  “ that  house  in  the  Drapery”  had 
been  too  much  for  him : the  Estate  Committee 
(to  whom  the  matter  of  procuring  designs  had 
been  referred  by  the  Council),  were  resolved,  he 
said,  to  call  in  some  eminent  architect  if  the  deci- 
sion were  left  to  them.  Mr.  Hensman  proposed 
that  the  whole  of  the  plans  ho  referred  to  the 
President  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
or  to  some  other  architect  totally  unconnected 
with  the  town.  The  question  of  exhibiting  the 
designs  before  coming  to  a decision  was  not  de- 
cided on,  neither  was  that  of  calling  in  an  archi- 
tect ; but  in  the  meantime  it  was  resolved  to  have 
them  exhibited,  for  the  inspection  of  the  Council, 
for  a fortnight,  after  which  time  a special  meeting 
to  he  called  to  consider  as  to  them. 


NOTES  ON  COMPETITIONS. 

Wolverhanipion  Nexo  Public  Buildings  pre- 
sent a new  phase  in  competitions.  The  [Committee 
intend  to  ascertain  which  competitor  furnishes  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  cost  of  his  design;  sagely 
reserving  to  themselves  the  right  to  reject  the 
best  if  the  cost  exceed  the  sum  stated  by  the 
author.  No  clue  whatever  is  given  to  the  amount 
likely  to  be  expended  on  these  works,  whilst  “ the 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  cost  (is)  to  be  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Committee.” 

Premium  50Z.  is  to  merge  into  the  commission  if 
the  competitor  he  employed  to  superintend  the 
work.  Investigator. 


SELECTION  OF  THE  STONE  FOR  THE 
HOUSES  OP  PARLIAMENT. 

Sir, — I forward  the  inclosed  report  for  publica- 
tion. Pressure  of  time  did  not  permit  me  to  read 
it  at  the  Institute,  but  I am  anxious  that  it  should 
be  understood  that,  from  the  advice  tendered  to 
him,  my  father  had  no  reason  to  anticipate  failure 
as  regards  the  atone  of  the  New  Palace  at  West- 
minster. Edward  M.  Baert. 

“29,  Clifton  street,  10th  April,  1653. 
Dear  Sir,— In  compliance  with  your  instructions,  I 
visited,  on  the  8th  and  ptli  of  last  February,  the  quarries 
at  North  Anston.  from  which  the  stone  for  the  exterior  of 
the  New  Palace  at  Westminster  is  now  being  obtained  by 
Mr.  Jay,  the  present  contractor;  and  I have  to  report  to 
you  that  the  stone  which  lie  is  now  quarrying  forms  part 
of  the  same  beds  of  magnesian  limestone  as  those  which 
were  worked  by  the  late  contractor,  Mr.  Grissell,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  recommendation  to  that  effect  in  the  re- 
port of  the  commissiou  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  a fit  and  proper  stone  tor  the  New  Palace  in  the 
year  1838.  The  stone  which  is  now  obtained  continues 
to  be  of  the  same  excellent  quality  as  that  which  has  been 
hitherto  selected  for  the  New  Palace  at  Westminster. 
Mr.  Jay’s  quarries  are  contiguous  to  those  of  Mr, 
Grissell : they  contain  the  same  number  of  beds,  varying 
in  thickness  from  8 to  39  inches,  and  measuring  together 
a total  thickness  of  23  feet.  Specimen  blocks,  which  I 
marked  both  in  Mr.  Jay’s  and  Mr.  Grissell’s  quarries, 
have  since  been  forwarded  to  mein  London.  I have  had 
those  blocks  worked  into  mouldings,  &c.,  under  my  own 
inspection,  and  1 cannot,  after  a careful  examination, 
discover  any  dilferencewhatever  in  their  fitnes.s  for  archi- 
tectural and  sculptural  purposes,  nor  can  1 detect  any 
variation  in  their  chemical  properties.— 1 remain, 

To  Sir  Charles  Barry.  (Signed)  C.  H.  Ssii-iui.” 


CONDITION  OF  PARTS  OF  SALFORD. 

You  have  rightly  published  much  in  reference 
to  the  unhealthy  condition  of  SuUbrd,  but  I do  not 
think  anything  which  has  been  exposed  through 
the  Builder  is  so  bad  as  that  which  I now  bring 
before  your  notice. 

There  are  four  rows  of  cottages,  situate  in  West 
Elizabeth-street,  West  Wellington-stveet,  Ann- 
street,  and  Cbarles-street,  all  of  them  leading  out 
of  Hope-street,  Salford.  These  cottages,  about 
35  or  more  in  all,  are  back  to  back,  and  have  eight 
privies  and  two  ash-pits  to  serve  the  whole. 

These  privies  and  ash-pits  run  under  the  bed- 
rooms of  four  of  the  cottages : they  are  nearly  dark, 
only  receiving  the  reflected  light  from  the  nearly 
equally  dark  walls  of  the  passage.  When  I saw 
them,  those  nearest  the  street  were  in  a most 
filthy  state  : the  two  privies  and  the  ash-pit,  which 
are  in  the  middle  of  the  passage,  no  doubt,  were 
worse,  but  as  there  was  little  or  no  light  admitted, 
I could  not  see,  and  the  stench  was  so  intolerable 
that  I was  glad  to  get  away  with  the  few  particu- 
lars I now  send  you.  Herewith,  1 enclose  you  a 
rough  plan  of  the  place  referred  to,  and  also  my 
name  and  address,  and  shall  be  very  glad  to  sub- 
stantiate what  is  licre  brought  forward. 

Manchester. 
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SIZE  OP  GAS-PIPES. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  ofler  a word  of  warning 
to  builders  and  their  gas-fitters. 

I have  just  been  called  in  to  assist  in  getting  a 
supply  of  gas  to  the  top  of  a two-story  house, 
because,  when  the  house  was  being  built,  the 
economical  builder  or  dishonest  gas-fitter  chose  to 
insert  | iron  pipe  in  the  w'alls  and  flooring  for  the 
supply  of  the  four  upper  rooms,  instead  of  using, 
as  I always  recommend,  J iron.  It  may  be  thought 
that  I pipe  is  large  enough  : it  may  be  so  long  as 
the  pipe  does  not  corrode,  but  that  corrosion  is 
either  not  thought  of  or  is  forgotten  by  the  fitter, 
— and  not  one  single  connector  or  long  screw  do  I 
find.  The  result  is,  that  as  the  pipe  is  hopelessly 
choked,  I must  either  have  the  pipe  cut  out  of  the 
new'ly-papered  walls,  or  I must  run  up  a pipe  out- 
side, either  of  which  modes  is  troublesome  and 
expensive,  and  ought  not  to  occur  in  a private 
house  at  85Z.  rental.  A Gas-Inspector. 


FRAUDULENT  TRADE  MARKS. 

This  is  a subject  which  is  at  present  exciting  no 
little  interest  amongst  ourmanufacturers  of  various 
goods.  The  trade  marks  of  firmsnoted  in  their  several 
provinces  for  good  articles  are  forged  by  foreign 
manufacturers  of  rubbishy  goods,  which  are  then 
forwarded  to  England ; where,  of  course,  they  have 
not  much  chance  of  a permanent  sale;  but  whence 
they  are  mostly  again  exported,  as  English  goods; 
so  as  to  impose  upon  the  foreign  purchaser,  and 
seriously  to  injure  the  good  fame  of  the  English 
manufacturer  whose  trade  marks  have  been  forged. 
Such  a system  of  swindling  and  plunder  as  this 
ought  to  be  unmercifully  dealt  with;  but  Parlia- 
ment must  give  protection.  Amongst  others, 
Messrs.  Brookman  and  Langdon,  the  well-known 
black-lead  pencil  manufacturers,  write  us  com- 
plaining that  they  have  sulTered,  and  still  suffer, 
severely  by  these  dishonest  practices.  The 
articles  imported  are,  of  course,  of  the  most 
worthless  character,  and  injure  the  reputation  as 
well  as  the  business  of  Messrs.  Brookman  and 
Langdon;  and  they  are  most  anxious,  as  many 
other  manufacturers  are,  to  obtain  protection 
against  these  foreign  robbers  of  their  well-earned 
fame,  as  well  as  of  their  long-established  business. 
We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  observe  that  a Bill 
hearing  on  the  subject  of  trade  marks  has  just 
been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor. 


THE  FLOW  OP  WATER  IN  SEWERS. 

Iv  a recent  number  (p.  44,  ante)  is  an  article  referrmpr 
in  g’cneral  terms  to  the  flow  of  water  in  sewers.  As  I 
have  at  baud  a fevc  facts  collected  from  actual  observa- 
tions and  hangings,  you  may  perhaps  not  he  unwilling  to 
publish  them  as  bearing  on  the  subject.  My  partner, 
Mr.  H.U.  McKie,  and  myself,  in  designing  and  carrying 
out  the  works  for  the  application  of  the  sewage  of  Carlisle 
to  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  inform  ourselves  as  to  the  quantity  of  water  pass- 
ing through  the  outlet  sewer  at  the  point  where  the 
pumping  engine  was  fixed  for  lifting  the  sewage.  For  this 
purpose  we  took  an  accurate  gauging  of  the  flow  once 
every  hour,  from  11  a.m.  on  the  2lst  October  to  II  a.m. 
on  the  22nd  October,  issg.  This  was  nt  a time  when, 
taking  the  whole  twenty-four  hours,  the  flow  might  be 
considered  an  average  quantity ; tiiat  is,  it  had  not  been 
increased  by  previous  rain  or  other  causes.  Contempo- 
raneously with  the  gaugings,  samples  of  the  sewage  were 
taken  for  analyses;  and  it  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the 
strength  or  richness  evidently  increased  or  diminished 
with  the  quantity. 

We  found  that  from  1 1 p.m.  to  6 a.m.  there  was  a con- 
stant flow  of  4,Ci)8  cubic  feet  per  hour.  This  w-as  apparently 
water  without  the  slightest  admixture  of  sewage  matter. 
Soon  alter  6 a.m.  the  flow  began  t'>  increase,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  until  ll,  when  the  quantity  passing  the 
gauge  was  7_,200  cubic  feet  per  hour:  at  noon  it  had 
dropped  to  6,372  cubic  feet,  and  then  rose  steadily  to 
4 p.m.,  when  the  flow  was  again  7,20u  cubic  feet,  as  at 
11  a.m.  Fiom  4 the  quantity  decreased  steadily  until  7, 
at  which  hour  it  was  5,184  cubic  feet,  rose  again  to  5,400 
at  8,  and  then  fell  gradually  to  the  minimum  of  4,6o8 
cubic  feet  at  1 1 p.m.  The  maximum  flow  at  1 1 a m.  and 
4 p.m.  and  the  perceptible  rise  at  8 p.m.  take  place  about 
2i  hours  after  the  domestic  operations  following  the  ordi- 
nary meal  hours,  this  being  the  time  taken  for  tlie  sewage 
to  traver.se  the  house  drains  and  sub-mains  on  its  way  to 
the  outlet.  It  would  appear  at  first  sight,  judging  from 
its  regular  and  sustained  flow  during  the  seven  hours  at 
night,  tliat  tlie  clear  water  was  probably  supplied  by  land- 
springs,  and  might  be  taken  as  swelling  the  total  flow 
duringthe  day ; but  this  supposition  appears  incompatible 
with  the  known  quantity  of  water  pumped  into  the  city 
daily  by  the  water-works  pumping-engine.  It  is  more 
probable  lhat  the  quantity  of  water  entering  the  sewer 
/ro7n  the  subsoil,  Ihronph  Us  oten  structure,  is  consider- 
ably more  in  the  night  than  daring  the  day.  For  a great 
part  of  its  course  the  outlet  sewer  is  built  in  a stratum  of 
wafer-bearing  gravel,  and  the  height  of  the  water  is 
doubtless  ruled  in  some  measure  by  the  level  of  the  adja- 
cent rivers  Caldew  and  Eden,  and  as  the  sewer  is  carried 
just  under  the  bed  of  the  former,  this  water-level  is  cer- 
tainly some  lieight  up  the  sewer, —say  about  springing 
height.  Now,  w^en,  during  the  day,  the  dUcharge  Irom 
the  city  is  passing  through  the  main,  an  equilibrium  is 
established  between  the  water  inside  the  sewer  ami  the 
water  iu  the  gravel ; but  so  soon  as,  at  night,  the  supply 
IS  stopped  in  the  sewer,  the  external  water  finds  its  way 
through  the  brickwork  by  simple  gravitation,  and  keeps 
up  a flow,  constant  until  6 a.m.,  and  then  gradually  diml- 
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nishing  as  the  sewage  increases.  In  the  case  of  Carlisle, 
from  8 a.m.  to  8 p.m.  were  the  hours  when  the  sewage 
seemed  worth  the  cost  of  pumping  for  the  purpose  of  irri- 
gation. In  other  places  these  hours  may  vary  a little,  as 
they  will  be  regulated  by  the  distance  of  the  works  from 
the  sewage-producing  sources,  and  the  gradients  and 
condition  of  the  sewers  themselves. 

James  Mansebgh,  A.I.C.E. 


■WEDGWOOD  MEMORIAL  COMPETITION; 
BURSLEM. 

Sir, — Allow  us,  through  the  medium  of  your  columns, 
to  enter  our  earnest  protest  against  the  treatment  received 
by  the  unsviccesst'ul  competitors  in  the  second  competi- 
tion for  the  Wedgwood  memorial  building  at  Burslem. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  first  competition  profes- 
sional assistance  was  secured  to  aid  the  committee  in 
selecting  the  best  design.  In  their  report  the  professional 
advisers  selected  four  from  which  to  choose  the  premiated 
designs,  recommending  at  the  same  time  that  neither  of 
the  designs  should  be  carried  out,  that  more  explicit 
instructions  should  be  drawn  up,  and  that  the  authors  of 
these  four  designs  should  he  invited  to  a second  competi- 
tion. This  report  was  adopted  by  the  committee,  who 
added  two,  however,  from  the  other  competitors  (one 
being  a.nauctionfer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham), 
making  six  in  the  whole.  Against  the  addition  of  these 
two  wc  protested,  from  more  than  one  cause  j but  having 
faith  in  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  gentlemen  under 
whose  advice  the  step  in  respect  to  the  second  competition 
was  taken,  we  consented  to  furnish  another  set  of  draw- 
ings. Much  to  our  astonishment  the  prize  was  awarded 
to  one  of  those  gentlemen  whose  names  were  added  by 
the  committee,  even  to  the  auctioneer  whose  previous 
design  had  not  been  deemed  “worthy  of  comment”  by 
the  selecting  architects.  We  have  just  now,  however, 
been  informed  that  the  services  of  these  gentlemen  were 
dispensed  with  on  the  second  occasion,  and  that  the 
hasty  selection  (the  drawiogs  having  been  examined 
and  decided  upon  in  one,  or  at  the  most  two,  evenings) 
was  made  by  the  committee  without  any  professional 
assistance.  This  we  consider  a gross  breach  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  committee,  as  we  should  have  refused 
their  overtures  had  we  suspected  for  one  moment  that  they 
intended  to  exercise  their  own  judgment  only  in  selecting 
the  best  design.  We  challenge  the  committee  to  submit 
the  designs  to  the  award  of  competent  and  impartial 
judges.  Jus,  sui’a.\  Vi.m. 


VARIORUM. 

Amongst  tbe  books  that  have  reached  ns,  aud 
we  are  very  glad  it  has  done  so,  is  “ Minnie’s 
Love,”  a new  story,  by  the  author  of  “ The  Trap 
to  Catch  a Sunbeam,”  “The  Dream  Chintz,”  aud 
many  other  tales,  published  by  Lockwood  & Co., 
of  Stationers’ Hall-court.  “The  Trap  to  Catch 
a Sunbeam,”  a charming  little  tale,  was  written 
by  a young  girl,  daughter  of  a well-known  anti- 
quary and  author;  and,  with  little  advertising 
until  lately,  has  run  through  thirty-five  editions. 

' The  young  girl  is  now  the  wife  of  a working  cler- 
. gyman  and  mother  of  children,  with  home  duties 
I and  parish  duties,  well  performed,  and  not  light ; 

hut  still  finds  time  to  use  the  pen  with  good  efi'ect. 

' “ Minnie’s  Love  ” is  the  longest  and  most  elabo- 
; rate  story  she  has  yet  written.  Like  all  her  pre- 
• vious  works,  it  is  healthful,  hearty,  and  hopeful ; 

; a woman’s  book,  intended  mainly  for  women. 

’ There  is  a little  weakness  in  the  writing  at  start- 
i ing  (we  mention  it  for  the  sake  of  the  next  edi- 
1 tion) ; hut  this  got  over,  there  are  few  who  will  not 
I find  pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  this  story,  and  none 

' who  may  not  be  benefited  by  its  teaching. “ A 

Treatise  on  Rivers  and  Torrents,  with  the  Method 
I of  Regulating  their  Course  and  Chamiels.  By 
1 Paul  Erisi,  F.R.S.,  Ac.;  to  which  is  added.  An 
Essay  on  Navigable  CanaL«,”  has  been  translated 
1 by  Major-general  John  Garstin,  of  the  Bengal 
Engineers,  and  published  by  Weale,  of  Holborn. 

. Prisi  was  a man  of  note  in  his  time,  as  is  proved 
) by  the  fact  that  a Milanese  Barnabite  of  the 
I eighteenth  century  became  a F.R.S.  of  England, 

; and  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
; at  Paris,  of  the  Imperial  Academy  at  St.  Peters- 
! burg,  and  of  the  Royal  Academies  of  Berlin  and 
; Stockholm.  Ue  was  also  a professor  at  Milan,  .and 
i intimately  versed  in  hydrometry  and  hydraulics ; 
1 BO  that  his  treatises  on  rivers  and  canals  are  of 
( considerable  value  ; and  hence  their  republication 
i in  the  form  of  a new  and  corrected  edition.  A 
t treatise  on  railways  and  locomotives,  written  in 
I the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  would  be 
E now  of  very  little  use ; hut  a treatise  on  canals 
V written  in  1762,  by  such  a man  as  Friai,  is  still  of 
6'  standard  value ; more  especially  at  a time  when 
t'  the  prospect  of  an  application  of  steam  to  the 
p propulsion  of  vessels  on  canals  is  turning  the 
p public  attention  anew  to  these  by  no  means 
m modern  inventions.  The  treatise  on  rivers  and 
tc  torrents,  and  their  regulation,  may  be  said  to  have 
suffered  still  less,  if  possible,  than  that  on  canals, 
b;  by  the  lapse  of  time  j nevertheless,  Frisi  has  fallen 
it  into  some  minor  errors,  from  which,  in  his  era, 
it  it  was  not  easy  to  escape.  Thus  he  tells  us  he  is 
“ “ of  opinion  that  round  stones,  gravels,  and  sands, 
hi  are  substances  originally  prepared  by  Nature  and 
‘1  spread  all  over  the  globe,”  and  are  “as  ancient  as 


the  creation.”  In  his  day  it  was  even  maintained 
that  geological  petrefactions  of  fishes,  &c.,  were  of 
this  nature.  It  is  evident  that  although  Friai  saw 
cleai-ly  that  rivers  and  torrents  were  incapable  of 
breaking  up  rocks  iuto  gravel  and  grinding  down 
gravel  into  sands,  he  had  formed  no  conception  of 
the  tremendous  powers  of  frost  and  ice,  and  of 
these  very  rivers  and  torrents  when  converted  into 
moving  glaciers. “A  Memoir  on  Northumber- 

land; descriptive  of  its  Scenery,  Monuments,  aud 
History;  by  W.  Sidney  Gibson,  M.A.  and  Barrister- 
at-Law,”  Ac.  (Longman  A Co.),  is  well  and  plea- 
santly written,  and  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
a picturesque  and  important  district,  which  con- 
tains many  arcbmological  and  other  records  of 
time  long  past.  The  condition  of  the  labourers’ 
cottages  on  some  of  the  great  estates  of  North- 
umberland has  been  deplorable;  hut  there  has  of 
late  been  considerable  improvement  in  this  respect 
it  appears.  “ Lord  Grey’s  Howick  Cottages,” 
says  Mr.  Gibson,  “are  models  of  neatness;  and 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  has  spent  immense 
suras  on  his  estates.  His  Grace  set  about  the  im- 
provement of  his  labourers’  homes  in  a business- 
like way ; and  an  immense  number  of  cottages 
marked  by  fitness  and  utility,  and  by  a wi.sh  to 
benefit  the  occupiers,  have  consequently  risen ; — a 
permanent  improvement  to  the  property  and  an 
honour  to  the  noble  owner.”  The  agricultural 
villages  and  the  labourers’  homes  generally,  as 
well  as  the  population  of  the  agricultural  districts, 
stand,  however,  in  favourable  contrast  to  tlie  chief 
part  of  the  pit  villages,  as  they  are  called,  and  the 
mining  population,  of  this  county,  of  whom  we 
recently  took  occasion  to  speak.  “ Long  rows  and 
aggregations  of  unsightly  cottages,”  says  Mr. 
Gibson,  “peopled  only  by  those  who  earn  their 
living  from  the  adjacent  pits,  mark  too  many  of 
the  colliery  districts ; and  the  cottages,  especially 
where  the  property  is  leasehold,  are  generally 
hideous,  sordid,  harrack-like  abodes  ; not,  indeed, 
destitute  of  cleanliness  and  homely  comfort,  hut 
totally  wanting  in  the  humanizing  though  humble 

adornments  of  southern  rustic  homes.” A 

series  of  useful  “Tables,  prepared  for  the  assist- 
ance of  architects,  surveyors,  builders,  contrac- 
tors,” Ac.,  in  calculating  workmen’s  wages  ; by 
Henry  Tovey,  architect  and  surveyor;  have  been 
published  by  Wcole.  The  tables  are  classed  under 
thirty  headings,  and  are  calculated  at  the  rate  of 
ten  hours  per  day,  to  the  nearest  fraction  on  the 
workmen’s  side;  from  half  an  hour  to  nine  days, 
and  from  one  shilling  to  ten  shillings  per  day. 
These  will  be  useful  to  many. 


P:is«nanta. 

The  late  Me.  Thomas  Fikden,  Aecuitect. — 
We  regret  to  record  the  death,  on  the  2nd  instant, 
ofMr.  Thomas  Finden,ofMitchara,  formerly  of  Johu- 
street,  Fitzroy-square,  and  more  recently  of  Adam- 
street,Adelpbi,  where  he  practised  for  some  time,  in 
conjunction withMr.T.Hayter Lewis.  Thenameof 
Fiuden  is,  perhaps,  even  better  known  to  the  world 
of  art  through  his  late  brothers,  William  and  Ed- 
w’ard,  eminent  engravers,  than  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  our  brief  notice;  nevertheless,  Mr. 
Thomas  Fiuden  enjoyed  a considerable  practice ; 
aud,  within  the  sphere  of  his  action,  we  may  enume- 
rate the  Burveyorship  to  Messrs.  Hoare’s  Brewery, 
theCraven  and  other  estates.  He  had  several  pupils, 
including  Mr.  G.  Mayhew,  Mr.  Snooke,  and  Mr. 
Mr.  A.  F.  Ashton  (the  latter  gentleman  an  able 
writer  in  this  journal).  Mr.  Finden,  who  had 
attained  his  77th  year,  was  elected  to  the  mas- 
tership of  the  Carpenters’  Company,  but  died 
before  be  took  his  seat. 

The  Stage.  — Miss  Helen  Faucit  has  been 
playing  Lady  MaehetJi,  in  Edinburgh,  most 
triumphantly,  after  a pause  of  eighteen  months. 
On  Tuesday  she  played  Paa/eHC;  on  Wednesday, 
Lady  Teazle;  Thursday,  Julia ; and  this,  Friday, 
will  play  Rosalind.  Of  some  of  these  parts,  the  last, 
for  instance,  strange  and  sad  to  say,  we  have  no  other 
representative.  The  furore  in  Edinburgh  about 
her  is  immense.  Next  week  she  will  commence 
an  engagement  in  Glasgow.  What  are  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  stage,  or  the  infiueuces,  that 
prevent  us  from  seeing  in  London  this  accom- 
plished and  excellent  actress,  now  in  the  zenith  of 
her  powers  ? Our  readers  know'  the  interest 
with  which  we  regard  the  stage  from  the  art 
point  of  view,  and  it  is  in  this  respect  we  allude 
to  the  want  of  a National  Theatre  where  acting 
of  the  highest  class  could  find  a field,  students  of 
the  art  he  developed,  and  the  British  drama  be 
worthily  fostered.  We  want  a high  school  of 
dramatic  art  to  some  extent  independent  of  the 
public. 


D.tNGEE  OP  Bah  Weitino. — A writer,  in  de- 
scribing a statue  not  long  since,  wrote  in  a 
slovenly  hand  that  “ there  w’as  no  cloak  or  dra- 
pery.” The  printer  made  it  “ there  was  no  closet 
or  dooricay !”  The  mem.  may  be  useful  to  your 
correspondents. — A Victim. 

Electeic  Telegeath  Company.— At  the  half- 
yearly  meeting  of  the  Electric  and  International 
Telegraph  Company,  a dividend  was  declared  for 
the  past  half-peai'  of  3^  per  cent.,  making  a total 
of  7 per  cent,  for  1860.  The  receipts  during  that 
period  showed  an  advance  of  3,166^  over  the  cor- 
responding six  months  of  1859.  As  to  expenses, 
an  augmentation  has  been  occasioned  by  extensive 
decay  in  gutta  percha  and  timber.  Casualties 
have  again  occurred  to  the  submarine  cables;  hut, 
from  experience  and  testing,  the  precise  spot  of 
failure  can  now,  it  is  said,  be  at  once  discovered, 
and  the  repairs  rapidly  efl'ected.  The  company 
have  6,5-11  miles  of  line,  and  32,143  miles  of  wire, 
and  the  number  of  instruments  is  3,352. 

Fatal  Sewee  Accilent  in  the  City. — Four 
men  have  been  sufibcated  in  the  Fleet-lane  sewer, 
at  or  near  its  junction  with  the  Fleet  sewer,  which 
latter  runs  through  Farringdon-street.  At  the 
inquest  held  on  the  bodies,  Mr.  Haywood,  the 
engineer  and  surveyor  to  the  City  Sewers  Commis- 
sion, W’as  examined.  In  the  course  of  his  evidence 
he  said : — The  western  branch  of  the  Fleet  sewer, 
into  which  the  Fleet-lane  sewer  discharges,  is 
12  feet  high  by  G feet  wide.  Three  of  the  men 
were  found  just  at  the  junction  of  the  Fl0bt-lanc 
sewer  with  the  Fleet  sewer,  a spot  where  there 
was  no  possibility  of  the  accumulation  of  vapour 
to  cause  death  or  even  annoyance.  I can  scarcely 
imagine  a place  in  the  w'hole  mass  of  City  sewers 
where  there  was  less  likelihood  of  such  a calamity 
occurring.  The  sewer  itself  in  Fleet-lane  was 
amply  ventilated.  There  are  two  ventilating 
shafts  in  the  line  of  Fleet-lane,  besides  which  it 
communicates  with  other  sewers  at  a higher  level, 
all  of  which  have  ventilating  shafts  into  them  ; 
and,  from  the  very  extraordinary  inclination  of 
the  Fleet-lane  sewer  itself,  from  3 to  4 inches 
in  10  feet,  or  from  100  to  150  feet  in  a mile, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  putrid  matter  lodging  in 
it.  The  nearest  point  of  ventilation  in  Fleet- 
lane  to  the  spot  where  the  men  were  found  is 
about  24D  feet  distant,  hut  there  is  a ventilator 
in  the  Fleet  sewer  itself  within  30  or  40  feet  of 
the  junction  with  Fleet-lane.  I can  only  guess 
at  the  cause  of  death.  I think  it  might  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  sudden  discharge  of  che- 
mical refuse  of  some  description  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  or — falling  back  upon  facts  which  have 
occurred  in  our  large  main  sewers  at  intervals 
within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years — lean  imagine 
large  quantities  of  gas  refuse  let  off  into  the 
Fleet  sewer.  There  are  no  gas-works  which  could 
flush  off  their  refuse  into  the  Fleet-lane  sewer. 
240  feet,  he  added,  is  not  an  extraordinary  dis- 
tance from  an  air  shaft : on  the  contrary,  if  you 
take  the  average  of  the  City  sewers,  you  will  find 
the  distances  between  the  air  shafts  much  longer. 
The  men  were  engaged  in  removing  rubbish  at 
the  outlet,  hut  that  sewer  does  not  require  flush- 
ing, being  so  constructed  as  to  keep  itself  pure. 
Last  year  an  experiment  was  made  by  Dr. 
Letheby  and  myself,  on  a considerable  scale,  near 
the  foot  of  Fleet-street,  for  purifying  the  sewers 
there  by  a chemical  process,  hut  that  had  not  been 
carried  on  lately.  One  of  the  jurymen,  living 
near  the  Fleet  Ditch,  bore  witness  to  the  horrible 
stench  in  his  house  a few  days  ago  from  the  state 
of  the  sewci’s.  The  contractors’  foreman  who  found 
three  of  the  bodies,  stated  that  he  was  nearly  suf- 
focated himself  in  searching  for  the  men,  and  tliat 
there  was  a strong  sulphurous  smell  in  the  sewer. 
According  to  the  evidence  of  another  person  cou- 
nected  with  the  sewers,  there  was  no  smell  or 
vapour  in  the  after  part  of  the  day  on  the 
morning  of  which  the  men  were  killed.  Mr. 
F.  Wood,  medical  officer  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  stated  that  the  last  of  the  four  men 
who  was  found  drowned  must  have  inhaled 
hydrogen,  hut  he  seemed  to  be  of  opinion  that 
the  others  died  from  sufibcation  by  carbonic  acid 
gas.  The  lights,  however,  were  not  extinguished 
where  the  men  were  sufibcated.  Some  dead  rats 
were  found  near  the  outlet  from  Bear-alley. 
May  not  this  fact  indicate  that  the  noxious 
vapours  emanated  from  that  alley,  to  which, 
therefore,  the  attention  of  the  inspectors  and 
others  ought  to  be  turned?  Dr.  Letheby  has 
procured  some  of  the  gases  from  the  sewer  for 
analysis.  One  of  the  jury  insisted,  notwithstand- 
ing Mr.  Hayward’s  evidence,  that  there  appeared 
to  be  a deficiency  of  air  shafts  for  ventilation 
in  Fleet-lane.  This  sad  event  at  all  events  shows 
how  very  important  a thorough  ventilation  of 
sewers  is. 
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Pboposed  MonoiN  Hospital,  Durdee. — The 
Court  of  Session  has  given  authority  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  sura  of  79,138?.  of  Three  per  cent. 
Govermnent  annuities,  from  the  estate  of  the  late 
John  Morgan,  for  the  erection  of  a hospital  in 
Dundee  for  the  lodging,  board,  education,  and 
clothing  of  100  boys,  the  sous  of  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  working  classes,  and  whose  parents  are 
dead  or  in  necessitous  circnrastanccs.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan’s succession  has  been  the  subject  of  eight 
years’  litigation  in  the  Court  of  Session  and  House 
of  Lords. 

The  Stbeet  Bailway  Movement  : Biuken- 
HEAD. — It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  street 
railway  system  at  Birkenhead  is  becoming  esta- 
blished in  public  approval.  The  cars  are  nearly 
always  well  filled,  and  even  former  opponents,  it 
seems,  acknowledge  readily  the  comfort  of  riding 
by  theso  conveyances.  The  principle  of  a double 
line  of  rails  in  one  street  has  been  found  inconve- 
nient, and  one  of  the  lines  in  Couway-street  has 
been  taken  up  ; and  in  return  the  Street  Bailway 
Company  are  to  be  ceded  an  extension  of  their  line 
from  the  principal  park  entrance  to  Palm-grove, 
in  Claiighton.  New  curves  are  being  laid  down, 
with  shallower  grooves,  and  two  new  and  improved 
cars  for  winter  traffic  have  been  'placed  on  the 
lino. 

Fall  of  a Bailwat  Bkidge. — The  brick-built 
bridge  of  three  arches  over  the  Ythan,  near  Ellon, 
has  broken  down,  according  to  the  Montrose 
Itei'ieig.  On  the  jirevious  day  some  of  the  work- 
men observed  the  centre  arch  to  have  risen  some 
inches  in  the  top.  A great  number  of  people 
assembled  to  view  the  bridge,  not  thinking  that 
it  would  give  way  so  soon ; when  the  whole  arches, 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  piers,  gave  way, 
almost  simultaneously.  Fortunately,  no  one  was 
hurt.  The  bridge  consisted  of  three  birch  arches 
of  60  feet  span  each,  and  about  50  feet  in  height 
• — the  abutments  and  piers  being  of  stone.  The 
structure  was  finished  about  four  months  age,  and 
had  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  anything  being 
wrong.  The  accident  is  attributed  to  the  slipping 
of  the  substratum  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

West  of  England  aed  South  Wales  Distuict 
Bank — CABniFF.  — The  fa9ade  of  the  Branch 
office  of  the  West  of  England  and  Seuth  \\'ale8 
District  Banking  Company,  opened  hast  year,  is  of 
Bath  stone,  except  the  surbase,  which  ij  of  York- 
shire stone.  Tlie  building  is  constructed  fireproof 
tbroiigbout,  on  Fox  and  Barrett’s  system.  The 
banking-room  is  a fine  apartment,  -15  feet  by  25 
feet,  and  19  feet  high,  with  richly  ornamented 
coved  coiling  : there  is  provided,  over  the  ground- 
rtoor,  accommodation  for  the  manager,  consisting 
of  drawing,  dining,  and  breakfast  rooms,  together 
with  eight  bedrooms,  and  all  necessary  ofiicts. 
On  tbe  basement  story  arc  repositories,  cash-safes, 
and  clerks’  rooms.  The  office  and  repositories  were 
heated  by  Messrs.  Haden,  of  Trowbridge.  Tlie 
fittings  of  the  office  are  of  oak,  and  are  highly 
ornamental.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  was 
under  £7,000.  The  architect  was  Mr,  T.  B. 
Lysnght. 

Beown  Stair  fob  Wood-wobk.— A correspon- 
dent, under  the  signature  of  “ One  of  the  Browns,” 
vvrote  US  lately  as  follows  : — “ Your  correspondent, 
“ S.  W.”  of  20th  December,  who  is  at  a loss  for 
an  economical  brown  stain  for  woodwork,  would 
find,  in  Condy’s  fluid  (green),  which  sells  at  5s. 
per  gixUoii,  a stain  in  every  respect  suited  for  the 
object  he  has  in  view.  Its  action  is  instantaneous, 
and  its  colouring  matter  fixes  itself  indelibly  in 
the  fibre  of  the  wood,  without  any  preparation  or 
second  application.”  Not  being  satisfied  with  this 
testimony  of  itself,  we  did  not  give  insertion  to  it 
at  the  time.  ‘‘One  of  the  Browns,”  however,  has 
since  forwarded  to  us  some  of  the  fluid  in  ques- 
tion, which,  in  fact,  is  permanganate  of  potash ; 
and,  on  putting  it  to  the  test,  we  find  that  it  is 
capable  of  staining  light  wood  of  a brown  tint,  or 
rather  of  a series  of  brown  tints,  from  very  light 
to  very  dark,  according  to  tbe  quantity  absorbed. 
Permanganate  of  potash  is  a very  curious  sub- 
stance in  many  respects.  Even  in  its  mere  physi- 
cal aspect  it  has  tbe  singular  property  of  changing 
to  a vai-iety  of  hues,— from  green  to  purple,  and 
from  purple  to  brown ; and  hence  it  has  long  been 
known  as  “tbe  mineral  chameleon.”  Schbnbein, 
tbe  discoverer  of  ozone,  found  it  to  be  a direct 
and  perfect  ozouizer,  or  vehicle  communicating 
ozone,  as  a cleansing  and  scavenging  principle; 
and  it  is  now  used  in  Government  and  other 
hospitals,  as  a cleanser  and  deodorizer  of  wounds, 
and  as  a general  sanitary  agent.  It  is  the  same 
substance  which  Dr.  Angus  Smith  converted  into 
a test  for  the  purity  and  impurity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  which  Miss  Nightingale  recommends 
for  use  in  hospitals  and  dwellings  for  the  same 
purpose. 


PlIOTOGEAiniED  POBTBAIT  GkOUP.  — Mr. 
Brothers,  of  St.  Ann’s-square,  Manchester,  has 
executed  what  must  be  considered  a remarkable 
photograph.  It  is  no  less  than  48  inches  long  by 
21  inches  broad,  and  represents  forty-one  of  tbe 
officers  of  the  Slth,  now  in  quarters  there.  The 
group  is  exceedingly  well  arranged,  free  from  stiff- 
ness j and  an  architectural  background,  with  a 
couple  of  statues,  give  tbe  work  completeness,  A 
great  difficulty  has  been  ably  overcome. 

Volurteeb  Parade  Gbourds  at  Li'\'ebpool. 
A limited  liability  company  has  been  formed  in 
Liverpool,  by  the  4th  Brigade  Lancashire  Artil- 
lery Volunteers,  to  provide  a central  parade- 
ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town, 
and  to  erect  upon  it  a drill  shed  for  150  to  200 
volunteers,  at  a cost  of  about  1,500?.,  levelling, 
gas-fittings,  and  all  included ; and  tbe  dimen- 
sions of  which  will  be  14-5  feet  in  length  and 
80  in  breadth,  an  area  allowing  of  three  com- 
panies of  25  file  each  being  drawn  up  in  line, 
and  afterwards  marched  past.  The  parade-gromid 
is  to  be  at  Monnt  Vernon.  The  company  also 
contemplate  the  erection  of  an  armoury,  dress- 
ing-room, kitchen,  non-commissioned  officers  and 
officers’  rooms,  at  the  rear  of  the  shed. 

Lordon. — We  learn  from  the  daily  papers  that 
tbe  foundation-stone  of  the  building  for  tbe  New 
Church  Missionary  House,  in  Sulisbury-squarc, 
Fleet-street,  London,  w’as  laid  on  Tuesday  by  the 
Earl  of  Chichester.  The  site  of  the  new  building 
is  adjoining  that  of  the  old  house  in  Salisbury- 
squarc,  and  it  is  proposed  to  raise  a structure 
soine  70  feet  high,  with  a frontage  of  51  feet,  and 
a depth  of  100  feet.  The  style  will  be  Italian; 
tbe  front,  to  the  first-floor,  will  be  built  of  tbe 
Portland  stone  taken  from  old  Westminster-brldge, 
and  tbe  dressings  of  the  upper  portion  will  be  of 

similar  material. The  new  wing  in  connection 

with  the  Charterhouse  Schools,  in  the  Elizabethan 
style  of  architecture,  has  just  been  opened.  The 
additional  structure  has  been  built  by  Mr.  Ilosketb, 
arclntect,  and  will  accommodate  200  additional 
children.  The  llev.  W.  Eogers  has  done  much  for 
the  education  of  his  parishioners. 

The  Oxford  Abchitectuhal  ard  Histo- 
rical Society. — At  the  first  meeting,  Lent  term, 
on  February  5,  after  the  list  of  names  of  members 
had  been  proposed,  to  be  ballottcd  for  at  the  next 
meeting,  the  attention  of  the  society  was  called  to 
the  very  beautiful  collection  of  photographs  which 
were  being  exhibited  in  London,'belonging  to  the 
Architectural  Photographic  Association.  The 
Rev.  W.  W.  Shirley,  M.A.,  Wadham  College,  then 
read  a p.ipcr  " On  some  Questions  connected  with 
the  Chancellorship  of  Becket.” 

Glasgow  Arch-eologicad  Society'.  — The 
usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
Monday  evening;  Mr.  Hart  in  the  chair.  The 
secretary  having  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting,  and  laid  on  the  table  several  donations, 
Mr.  Alexander  Galloway  read  a “ Memorandum 
as  to  Objects  found  in  a small  Tumulus  on  tlic 
Lands  of  Bloebairn,  opened  4th  August,  1859,” 
and  presented  the  objects  referred  to  to  the 
society.  Mr.  A.  D.  Robertson  then  read  a paper 
“ On  some  of  the  Old  Castles  in  the  neighbourliood 
of  Glasgow,”  in  which  he  specially  referred  to  the 
Mearns,  Cathcart,  Haggs,  and  Cruikston  Castles, 
illustrating  the  subject  by  numerous  plans,  views, 
and  drawings  of  details. 

BRICKL.tYEES’  STRIKE,  MANCHESTER. — The 
strike  or  lock-out,  whichever  it  may  be  called, 
still  continues.  The  men,  we  are  told,  attend 
twice  a day  at  their  “ bouse  of  cull,”  and  receive 
Is.  each  time.  The  Master  Bricklayers’  Associa- 
tion have  issued  a statement,  including  the 
following: — 

“ It  has  been  tlie  custom  from  time  immemorial  for  a\l 
operative  bricklayers  to  work  from  six  o’clock  tn  the 
morning  till  six  in  the  evening  during  the  summer  months, 
and  from  daylight  until  dark  during  the  winter  months 
(e.xcept  Monday  mornings  and  Saturday  evenings),  for 
which  special  provision  is  made;  and,  after  deducting 
meal  hours  fronr  the  above,  it  has  been  called  a day’s 
work. 

This  having  been  the  undisputed  custom  for  generations, 
the  surprise  of  the  masters  may  be  imagined  on  finding 
that  their  men  refused  to  start  to  any  job  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  city,  or  to  commence  work  within  certain  prescribed 
boundaries,  before’ seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  or  to 
remain  at  their  work  later  than  p.m. ; and  this  with- 
out the  least  intimation  being  given  to  tlicir  employers. 
A meeting  of  the  Master  Bricklayers’  Association  having 
been  called,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  ; — 

‘ That  on  and  after  Monday,  February  •!,  186 1,  no  brick- 
layer will  be  employed  by  this  association  unless  lie  work 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  1856  (with  the  exception 
of  those  rules  that  refer  to  the  Saturday  half-holidayj ; or 
otherwise  they  be  |paid  by  the  hour,  at  the  same  rate  of 
wages  they  now  receive.’ 

A copy  of  the  above  having  been  forwarded  to  the  men, 
and  to  which  no  answer  has  yet  been  received,  their 
employers  felt  it  a duty  to  cease  %vork  till  a proper  under- 
standing could  be  come  to,  as  one  iiiiiovatinii  after 
another  crept  in  so  as  to  leave  the  masters  completely  at 
the  mercy  of  their  men,  who  never  ask  until  they  are 
determined  to  have  whatever  they  think  lit.” 


School  of  Art  fob  Si^rdeelard. — A meet- 
ing has  been  held  at  Bisbopwearinoutb,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a school  of  art  in  Sunder- 
land. Tbe  mayor  presided,  and  the  meeting  was 
addressed  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Wyld,  the  Govern- 
ment inspector,  and  others.  It  was  ultimately 
agreed  to  establish  a school  in  tbe  borongb,  and  a 
subscription  list  was  opened. 

The  Fire  Arts  ir  Luvebpool. — Measures  arc 
now  being  taken,  according  to  the  Albion,  to  unite 
tbe  two  Liverpool  fine  art  societies;  and  our 
informant  expresses  himself  happy  that  such  a 
settlement  of  difliculties  is  in  prospect,  as  tbe  town 
cannot  support  tw'o  academies ; and  tbe  gentlemen 
on  both  sides,  be  thinks,  should  have  little  difficulty 
in  concerting  really  practical  measures,  upon 
sound  principles,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
popular  and  permanent  art  institution  in  the  town. 

New  Barracks,  Chatham.  — The  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  additional  barracks  which 
are  to  be  erected  for  officers  and  men  of  the  Royal 
Marines  Light  Infantry  have  been  prepared  by 
Colonel  Greene,  l.E.,  director  of  the  Admiralty 
engineering  works.  The  proposed  new  buildings 
will  afford  accommodation  for  500  officers  and 
men,  and  will  be  erected  adjoining  the  present 
barracks.  The  estimated  expense  is  about  60,000?. 

New  Corn  Excharge,  Bury  St.  Edmurd’s. — 
We  mentioned  the  award  of  the  first  premium 
last  w’eek.  In  respect  of  this  competition,  it  ap- 
pears that  between  20  and  30  sets  of  drawings 
were  received  by  the  town-clerk,  from,  amongst 
others,  Mr.  Garter,  Mr.  H.  A.  Darbisbire,  Messrs. 
Bacon  and  Bell,  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Woodard,  Messrs. 
Randall  and  Stop,  Mr.  Chancellor,  Mr.  Moye,  and 
Mr.  F.  Bareham,  of  London  ; Mr.  Clark,  of  Bath  ; 
Mr.  Dain,  of  Burslem  ; Slessrs.  Thomas  D.  Barry, 
Goodwin,  and  Butcher,  Mr.  B.  M.Phipson,  Messrs. 
Benest  and  Newson,  and  Sir.  John  D.  Ellis.  The 
second  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  D. 
Ellis,  of  Norwich. 


TENDEKS 

For  the  erection  of  Parsonage  House,  Cantley,  Norfolk, 
for  Mr.  W.  Gilbert.  Mr.  J.  11.  Browu,  architect,  Norwich. 
Quantities  suiiplied : — 


Spaul .;^’2,030  0 0 

Wornian I,6l2  0 0 

Laccy 0 0 

Foyson  1,6H  10  0 

Norfor  L-'i/S  u 0 


For  a house,  to  be  built  in  the  Clapham-road,  Wand  !- 
worth-common,  for  Mr.  G.  II.  Swonnell.  Mr.  G.  II.  Page, 
architect : — 

Ashhy  & Sons .^1,670  0 0 

Ashby  & Horner 1,625  o <• 

Willson  l,6u  0 0 

J.  &C.Tod[l 1,358  0 i) 

Notley l.-jpi  0 0 

l.angtrce  1,463  0 0 

Bass 1,395  0 0 


For  taking  up  the  present  carriage-way  paving  in 
Gray’s-inn-lanc  Grom  King’s-road  to  the  boundary  of  the 
district)  and  repaving  with  new  Mount  Sorrel  cubes. 
Mr.  Lewis  II.  Isaacs,  C.E.,  surveyor  to  the  Board  : — 


Aspinall .i’1,.525  0 0 

Booth 1,517  0 0 

Stiles  1,497  0 0 

Mowlem  & Co 1,457  0 0 

Sewell  (accepted)  i,430  0 0 


For  building  Smith’s  St.  Paul’s  Hotel  and  warehouses  in 
Newgate-street  and  King  Edward-street,  City,  exclusive 
of  chimney-  pieces,  stove®,  cooking  apparatus,  and  lUthigs. 
Mr.  George  Grayson,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Mr.  Morris  Evans  ; — 

Brown  & Robinson ifH.lOO  0 0 

Lawrence  & Sous 14,o6s  0 0 

Bawley 14,000  0 0 

Mausflcld  & Son  13,890  0 0 

Myers  12,900  0 0 

Fish  12,160  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises  Nos.  s6  and 
56a,  Wood-street,  City,  for  Mr.  Abraham  Shore.  Messrs. 
Tillot  & Chamberlain,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 


Hill ^'3,9V  0 0 

Turner  & Sons 3,679  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 3,657  0 0 

Cannon  3,100  0 0 

Ashby  & Sons  3,095  0 0 

Rider  3,040  0 0 

Heath 3,000  0 0 

Wills  (accepted) 2,987  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


BLi:iTF.nfl  uf  Paint.— Sir,— Can  aaiy  ot  your  re.aclers  inform  me  how 
to  prevent  paint  blistering  on  woojwoilc  exposed  to  the  rajs  of  lha 
6«u  ?-W.  H. 

J.  \y.  It.  (should  look  to  previous  volnines  of  tho  Iiu!Ulor).—Ti,~ 
J.  if.  (innst  give  informatlou  before  we  Citn  Jiotioo  : simpip  naserliou  is 
unsatisfaetoiy). — A Subscriber. — W.  J.  — H.  T.— J.  H.  B.  — .T.  R. — 
C.  IL  8.— J.  H.  (we  know  of  none  such).— C.  G. — F.  J.  (thanks). — 
F.  G.  T.— X.  D.  B.-Platbando.-B.  E.  M.  (unneee«ar>-),-F.  H,  G,— 
C.  C.  C— T,  O.  (York).— S.  S.-C.  D,-T.  H,  L,-J.  D.  (shall  appear).— 
E.  B.  D.  (ditto),— T.  D.— A.  0.— T,  C.-G.  R.  B.  A.— A,  A.  W.— A.  F,— 
• • (a  letter  will  be  posted  Friday).— 

Post-oJJlce  Orders  and  Remittances  sTiotdd  be 
made  paiiaUe  to  Mr.  Morris  It.  Coleman. 


Feb.  23,  1861.] 
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Aspect  of  our  Totons  ; Stafford. 

E first  impression 
which  a traveller  now 
receives  of  a town  is 
that  imparted  to  him 
by  the  railway  station 
and  its  accommoda- 
tions. A large  well- 
ordered  station  sug- 
gests the  thriving 
town : confusion  and 
scanty  accommoda- 
tion indicate  the 
stagnant  second-rate 
county  borough : in 
other  words,  the  sta- 
tion of  a county  town 
gives  to  the  modern 
traveller  the  same 
clue  to  its  wealth  and 
importance  that  pas- 
sengers by  stage- 
coaches, a few  years 
since,  found  in  the 
style  of  the  principal 
inn.  Now  the  im- 
pressions imparted  by 
the  Stafford  station 
are  very  unsatisfac- 
tory. It  is  a cen- 
tral junction  station, 
different  quarters,  in 
rapid  succession,  involvmg  a great  accumulation 
of  luggage,  and  a constantly  changing  crowd  of 
passengers.  No  less  than  three  expresses,  besides 
a slow  train,  arrive  and  depart  in  one  short  hour, 
at  mid-day,  all  going  the  same  way.  To  meet  the 
exigencies  of  this  extent  of  traffic  suitable  accom- 
modation should  be  provided  j but  we  find  little 
better  than  that  afforded  at  an  unimportant  road- 
side station.  In  the  first  'place,  the  station  is 
uncovered]  and  the  roofs  over  the  platforms  do  not 
protect  them  sufficiently  from  the  weather:  conse- 
quently every  passenger  who  alights  in  rainy 
seasons  steps  into  a rivulet.  In  the  second  place, 
horses  are  required  to  move  the  carriages  about, 
and  the  space  being  so  limited,  as  it  is,  they  are 
obliged  to  come  upon  the  narrow  and  crowded 
platforms, — an  invasion  which,  although  the  docile 
animals  may  be  as  highly  trained  as  Astley’s 
steeds,  occasions  considerable  terror  and  confusion 
to  timid  passengers.  The  traffic  appears  to  have 
overgrown  the  provisions  for  it  to  a dangerous 
extent. 

Crossing  the  river  Sow  by  a new  foot-bridge,  on 
our  road  to  the  town,  we  pass  another  suggestion, 
that  we  are  in  a land  to  which  modern  progress 
has  not  as  yet  laid  siege— a large  old-fashioned 
water-mill,  with  the  snug  mansion  and  neat 
grounds  of  the  miller  close  at  baud.  We  next 
thread  a mean  district  of  poor  houses,  whose  floors 
are  4 or  5 feet  below  the  level  of  the  river, 
which  flows  past  them.  Numerous  large  out- 
privies  indicate  that,  in  addition  to  the  damp 
deposited  and  percolating  from  the  river,  other 
evils  are  in  full  operation. 

In  keeping  with  the  depressing  train  of  reflec- 
tions induced  by  the  condition  of  this  neighbour- 
hood, is  the  first  sight  of  a decayed  group  of 
domestic  Jacobean  buildings,  that  we  fiud  to  be 
the  twelve  almshouses  built  by  Sir  Isaac  Noel,  in 
1640,  “ as  a shelter  for  some  of  our  aged  necessitous 
poor,  with  a garden ; and  who  gave  30Z.,  and 
twenty  Bibles  to  the  poor,  with  one  Church  Bible 
and  eight  folios.”  These  buildings  form  three 
sides  of  a quadrangle,  having  for  a centre  a chapel. 
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and  in  the  two  angles  quaint  and  cunning  door- 
ways, the  whole  being  picturesque,  with  mullioned 
windows,  diamond  quarry  lattices  and  dormers, 
and  ogee  and  pointed  gables.  The  nearer  we  ap- 
proach the  more  evident  become  the  signs  of 
ruinous  dilapidation.  The  roofs  arc  bent  inj  the 
tiles  are  loose  and  falling  off;  the  modem  brick 
chimneys  are  insecure,  besides  being  a vulgar  con- 
trast to  the  lichen  covered  stone-work  of  the  rest 
of  the  building]  weeds  are  springing  up  in  un- 
wonted places]  and  the  general  aspect  is  that  of 
a haunted  house.  Mrs.  Ratcliffe  would  have 
assigned  it  at  least  three  ghosts.  Here,  notwith- 
standing, are  lodged  several  poor  persons,  who 
receive  from  the  charity  weekly  sums,  now  dwin- 
dled down  to  amounts  varying  from  T^d.  to  Is. 
We  linger  to  chat  with  one  of  the  inmates,  a 
withered,  spectral,  tall,  trembling  old  man, — fit 
tenant  for  such  a neglected  tenement — and  learn 
that  besides  this  small  stipend  there  is  a plot  of 
garden  ground  attached  to  each  dwelling,  which 
would  be  serviceable  indeed  if  the  scanty  means 
at  their  disposal  could  procure  the  necessary 
manure  to  refertilize  the  ground.  Much  we  marvel 
that  in  this  age  of  antiquarian  societies  and  appre- 
ciation of  architecture,  as  well  as  of  charitable 
feeling,  so  favourable  a specimen  of  the  Domestic 
architecture  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  should  be  thus  suffered  to  decay : so 
little,  too,  seeming  to  he  required  to  rescue  this 
pleasant  relic  of  olden  charity  from  the  destruc- 
tion that  apparently  awaits  it.  The  rooms  are 
large]  and  the  masonry  is  as  perfect  and  expres- 
sive as  when  the  eyes  of  the  good  Sir  Isaac  or  of 
his  executors  first  surveyed  it.  We  lift  the  latch 
that  should  admit  us  to  the  chapel  j but  find, 
from  the  wailing  voice  that  cravlngly  invites  us  to 
enter,  that  it  has  been  converted  into  a dwelling. 
The  voice,  that  of  a starved  woman,  corroborates 
all  that  wo  have  heard  ] — that  the  chapel  is  not 
maintained,  the  weekly  pittance  scarcely  keeps 
body  and  soul  together,  and  that  the  winds  and 
rain  make  free  to  bring  with  them  rheumatism  for 
a fellow  inmate.  We  ask  concerning  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  to  inquire  into  the  management 
of  charitable  trusts,  and  are  told  that  they 
have  visited  Sir  Isaac  Noel’s  charity,  hut  without 
any  improvement  resulting  to  its  condition,  or  any 
augmentation  of  the  weekly  dole.  This  brings  to 
mind  the  case  of  the  Almshouse  of  Noble  Poverty, 
the  Hospital  of  St,  Cross  at  Winchester,  on 
which  Sir  John  Romilly  decided  that,  notwith- 
standing the  lapse  of  a hundred  and  fifty  years 
since  the  departure  from  the  original  terms  of  the 
trust,  moneys  received  must  be  accounted  for,  and 
the  buildings  kept  in  a state  of  repair]  whence 
we  hope  that  it  is  not  too  late  to  put  in  a plea  for 
the  preservation  of  these  Jacobean  Almshouses. 
The  race  of  Sir  John  Noel  may  have  ceased  on 
earth,  hut  there  are  as  good  men  and  true  still  to 
be  found.  Could  a more  graceful  or  grateful  tri- 
bute be  paid  to  his  memory  by  the  town  he  loved 
and  benefited  than  a reverent  care  of  bis  valuable 
and  useful  bequest?  Surely,  in  this  rich  neigh- 
bourhood, bounded  on  one  side  by  the  iron  yielding 
district,  and  on  the  other  by  the  art-fostering  and 
wealth-giving  potteries,  there  must  be  men  with 
charity  in  their  hearts,  and  power  in  their  hands, 
w’ho  would  be  proud  to  associate  their  names  with 
so  good  a work.  Made  prim,  and  neat,  aud  green, 
and  sunny,  by  a judicious  application  of  the  over- 
flowing of  a good  man’s  purse — the  inmates 
rejoiced  and  fattened  with  the  crumbs  from  a rich 
man’s  table, — what  a pleasant  nook  it  would  be 
for  him,  the  rich  man,  to  remember  on  a sick 
couch. 

Stafford  is  particularly  fortunate  in  its  indi- 
genous building  materials : the  red  bricks  and 
cream-coloured  bricks,  and  the  profusion  and 
cheapness  of  the  variegated  tiles,  permit  the  effec- 
tive grouping  of  colours,  aud  give  the  means  of 
producing  very  pleasing  results.  We  see  a new 
Baptist  chapel  aud  schoolroom,  which,  by  the 
simple  and  appropriate  adjustment  of  red  and 
black  bricks  in  the  rims  of  the  window  arches, 
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would  be  satisfactory  to  the  eye,  but  for  the 
omission  of  a hell-turret  (to  indicate  the  eccle- 
siastical nature  of  the  building),  and  the  neces- 
sary unsightly  substitution  of  a notice-board,  with 
“ Baptist  Chapel  aud  School  ” inscribed  thereon. 
Cheery  in  every  direction  ai’O  the  red  tiles,  with 
their  setting  of  green  fields  and  hills,  after  the 
long  ride  through  the  dingy  smoke-hued  country 
in  the  manufacturing  districts. 

In  the  Noah’s  Ark  Inn  we  find  another  Jacobean 
building,  well  worthy  of  preservation.  But  this 
I’eally  magnificent  remain  of  manor-house  archi- 
tecture appears  to  be  neglected  and  despised:  con- 
demned,perhaps,  becauseitis  old  audold-fashloned] 
or  because  the  rooms  are  gloomy,  with  the  myriad 
small  square  panes  of  bad  glass  in  leaden  frames, 
with  which  the  window-openings  are  filled.  The 
large,  many  mullioned,  aud  transomed  bow-win- 
dow openings,  oft’er  every  facility  for  the  insertion 
of  sheets  of  glass, — a simple  expedient  which, 
without  destroying  a feature  of  the  architecture, 
would  render  the  interior  light  and  gladsome.  So 
convenient  in  its  neighbouihood  to  the  church, 
what  a delightful  and  appropriate  rectory-house  it 
would  make ! Too  often  these  fine  old  buildings, 
from  being  patched  with  modern  tasteless  addi- 
tions, get  comparatively  worthless,  aud  afterwards 
ridiculed  by  some  anomalous  sobriquet  as  “Noah’s 
Arkj”  but  in  this  instance  there  is  little  to 
remove,  and  with  the  exception  of  roofs  and 
chimneys,  but  little  restoration  needful. 

Like  her  neighbour,  Wolverhampton,  Stafford 
adorns  her  market-place  with  a Russian  cannon  ] 
not,  however,  mounted  or  guarded  by  railings,  bub 
having  rather  the  appearance  of  being  left  till 
called  for.  Its  isolation  and  unprotected  condition 
are  in  some  degree  modified  by  the  contiguity  of 
the  police  station-house,  which,  like  the  county- 
hall, — a square  building,  with  square  doors,  square 
windows,  and  square  everything,  of  the  Adam’s 
styleof  the  last  century,— is  situated  in  the  market- 
place. The  scale  upon  which  police  stations  are 
now  built  in  country  towns  is  a noticeable  feature 
of  these  latter  days.  Time  was  when  the  lock-up, 
or  " Kitty,”  as  they  have  it  in  the  north,  was  a 
mere  cage.  The  present  structure  in  some  towns 
might  be  a “ Palais  de  Justice.”  That  at  Staf- 
ford, occupying  the  next  best  site  in  the  town  to 
the  county-hall,  is  no  exception  to  this  new  rule. 
The  market-place  is  paved  with  kidney  pebbles, 
laid  down  with  a precision  rivalling  that  of  the 
small  square  blocks  in  the  streets  and  roads  of 
modern  Rome.  The  effect  of  the  extreme  regu- 
larity is  almost  oppressive,  from  the  idea  of  the 
never  ceasing  repairs  which  it  suggests]  and  the 
pebbles,  being  in  semi-relief,  afford,  like  the  Bir- 
mingham streets,  painful  and  toilsome  walking. 
The  fact  of  the  market-place  being  pebble-paved 
is  not  so  objectionable,  if  the  streets  were  not 
paved  to  match,  with  bricks  for  curb,  which 
are  invariably  more  or  less  loose.  On  looking 
round  the  market  square,  and  down  the  two  main 
streets  that  slope  away  from  it,  at  the  Queen 
Anne-ish  houses,  with  here  and  there  an  over- 
hanging gable  or  a dormer  intermixed  with  them, 
there  is  not  the  least  indication  that  the  inhabi- 
tants have  heard  of  the  now  general  application  of 
sheet  or  plate  glass  to  dwelling-houses,  nearly  all 
the  windows  being  filled  with  the  small  panes  and 
wide  prison-like  bars  of  bygone  days. 

There  are  two  ancient  churches  in  Stafford] 
with  this  difference  between  them : on  one  has 
beeu  lavished  decorations  of  the  choicest  descrip- 
tion; whilst  the  other  has,  apparently,  with  the 
exception  of  the  chancel,  rarely  occupied  a thought 
or  care.  St.  Mary’s,  formerly  a collegiate  church, 
has  an  elegant  and  peculiarly  shaped  octagon 
tower,  with  pinnacles  at  the  angles,  which,  rising 
above  the  neighbouring  house-tops,  guides  the 
stranger  to  its  portals.  It  was  originally  a crnci- 
form  building,  of  an  early  and  severe  Transitional 
character,  having  subsequently  been  provided 
with  a clerestory  and  additional  height  to  the 
tower,  in  the  Perpendicular  period.  The  interior 
of  the  building  is  in  beautiful  order ; the  wood- 
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work  in  the  stalls,  pews,  and  pulpit,  rich  in  design 
and  execution ; the  risers  to  the  eight  steps  lead- 
ing from  the  nave  to  the  sanctuary,  the  pave- 
ments, and  thereredoB  are  profusely  enriched  with 
encaustic  tiles.  Rich  effects  are  also  yielded  by 
the  abundatjco  of  stained  glass;  concerning 
which,  we  must  regret  the  too  sparing  use  of 
white,  as  tending,  ns  in  the  Ripon  glass,  and  else- 
where, to  give  gloom  instead  of  light.  The  long 
lancets  in  the  south  transept,  the  five-light  east 
and  west  windows,  with  geometrical  tracery,  are 
noticeable  instances  of  this  want  of  relief  and 
light  as  furnished  by  a judicious  use  of  good 
sparkling  white  glass.  We  mention  this,  because 
there  is  an  opportunity  on  the  other  side  of 
the  church  to  remedy  this  defect — where  the 
large  plain  glass  lights  intensify  the  effect  of 
the  utter  absence  of  white  in  those  described. 
The  clerestory  w’indows  present  the  same  obscu- 
rity, nullifying,  in  some  measure,  the  view 
we  ought  to  obtain  of  the  very  clever  decora- 
tions in  the  spandrils  between  the  beautiful 
acutely-pointed  arches  beneath  them,  which  divide 
the  nave  from  the  aisle.  It  is  in  the  sacristy  of 
this  church  that  we  observed  the  record  of  Sir 
Isaac  Noel’s  pious  gifts.  We  must  note,  too,  the 
ci-owdcd  state  of  the  churchyard,  which  is  literally 
packed  with  tombstones,  and  shows  evidence  be- 
yond a doubt  of  the  necessity  of  the  extramural 
Act.  A peal  of  fine  old  bells,  one  of  the  precious 
rarities  of  our  belfries  that  we  cannot  too  highly 
prize,  exists  in  the  tower  here,  and  from  which  a 
beautiful  chime  floats  as  we  move  away. 

The  Norman  church  of  St.  Chad  would  appear 
to  be  bidden  under  a bushel,  so  difficult  is  it  to 
find  it.  It  certainly  possesses  a most  unenviable 
site,  being  surrounded  on  four  sides  by  back  pre- 
mises, back  yards,  and  backs  of  houses.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a Norman  erection  to  which  a tower 
was  added  in  the  Perpendicular  period.  The 
ancient  walls  have  been  cased  with  brick,  through 
which  the  original  windows  here  and  there  pro- 
trude. The  tower,  presenting  features  of  great 
archieological  iutevest,  having  an  unusually  pretty 
panelled  and  banded  parapet,  is  frayed,  and  moul- 
dering away. 

A handsome  set  of  school-buildings  and  masters’ 
residences  have  been  recently  built  near  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  forming,  like  the  almshouses,  whoso  cause 
we  have  pleaded,  three  sides  of  a sejuarc.  The 
style  adopted  is  Early  Domestic  Gothic.  The  only 
adverse  remark  we  have  to  make  is  condemnatory 
of  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  one  idea  in  the 
cusped  window-heads,  all  of  which  arc  precisely 
of  the  same  stereotyped  form.  The  stonework  of 
the  building  is  artistically  diversified  between  the 
quoins  and  rubble ; and  the  roofs  are  picturesquely 
and  substantially  formed. 

Stafford  is  comparatively  free  from  the  evil  of 
overcrowding.  Would  that  every  poor  roan  in  a 
town  had  as  pleasant  a home  as  those  in  Eastgate, 
a wide  street  of  small  houses  of  one  story,  \vith 
gabled  dormers  to  the  attics,  made  into  a sort  of 
miniature  “ Champs  Elysees,”  with  a sprinkling  of 
trees ! Rut  the  same  praise  is  not  due  in  the 
matter  of  sewerage.  A drainage  system  is  in 
partial  operation;  but  cesspools  still  prev.ail  to  an 
odoriferous  extent ; and  we  have  already  men- 
tioned a district  laid  out  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
with  such  utter  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  sanitary 
science  as  to  be  several  feet  below  the  water’s 
shining  level.  It  has  other  black  spots;  but  we 
pass  them  by  just  now. 

The  staple  manufacture  of  this  ancient  town  is 
that  of  boots  and  shoes — with  which,  we  presume, 
the  Crispin  Inn  has  some  appropriate  associations. 
Tanning  is  also  carried  on  ; and  wc  must  not  omit 
to  mention,  StalTord,  that  “ thou  brew’st  good 
ale.” 


Wedgwood  MEaiosiAL  Competition. — The 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  W.  Woodall,  has  sent  us 
a reply  to  the  protest  in  our  last  signed  “ Jits 
supra  vim,”  but  as  it  leaves  the  facts  complained 
of  where  they  were,  and  we  have  an  immense 
pressure  on  our  space,  we  are  forced  to  omit  it. 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS  IN  EGYPT. 

The  subjects  on  which  Professor  Donaldson 
addressed  the  Institute  of  Ai-chitects  on  Monday 
evening  last,  as  elsewhere  stated,  were  Mens. 
Mariette’s  Excavations  at  Ghizeh  and  Saccara; 
the  Domestic  Architecture  of  the  Ancient  Egyp- 
tians as  existing  among  the  present  Arabs  j and 
the  Catacombs  at  Alexandria,  recently  discovered. 
He  commenced  by  stating  that  he  would  treat  bis 
subject  iu  the  light  of  a traveller’s  sketch,  and 
describe  as  graphically  as  ho  was  able  a two  daye 
excursion  from  Cairo  to  Ghizeh  and  baccara.  It 
would  be  necessary,  however,  that  he  should  state 
at  the  outset  that,  having  visited  Egypt  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Government  upon  a more  serious  sub- 
ject, ho  had  merely  employed  his  few  days  of 
leisure  to  visit  some  of  the  ancient  monuments  of 
which  he  hud  read  so  much,  which  he  had  written 
upon,  and  which  he  had  thought  about  for 
years.  Many  of  those  who  heard  'him,  who  bad 
not  visited  Egypt,  were  not  perhaps  aware  that  a 
donkey  was  a very  useful  animal  in  the  East,  and 
that  the  Egyptian  donkeys  upon  which  he  rode 
were  very  superior  of  their  sort,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  intelligent  and  docile,  and  took  care  of  their 
riders,  which  latter  was  no  small  recommendation. 
They  ambled  away  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an 
hour,  and  be  had  often  been  in  the  saddle  upon 
one  of  them  for  ten  hours  without  being  weary; 
which  was  more  than  he  could  have  said  had  his 
quadruped  been  a horse.  The  mode  of  travelling 
iu  Egypt  was  to  start  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  between  seven  and  eight  o’clock.  The 
custom  was  to  hire  a dragoman,  who  provided  food 
for  a day  or  two,  according  to  the  length  of  the 
proposed  excursion,  and  some  wax  candles  to  be 
used  in  exploring  the  ruins.  Equipped  in  this 
; manner  he  started  for  old  Cairo,  which  lies  about 
■ a league  distant  from  the  modern  city  of  that  name. 
The  way  led  by  an  avenue  of  trees  planted  by  the 
late  pasha.  The  present  viceroy  disapproved  of 
trees,  and  cuts  them  down  in  all  directions.  Passing 
old  Cairo  the  traveller  reaches  the  plain,  and 
crossing  the  Nile  observes  the  bydroroetor  used 
for  measuring  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  river,  and 
the  village  of  Ghizeh.  He  then  leaves  the  boat 
(iu  which  his  donkey  has  been  accommodated)  and 
passes  through  various  Arab  villages,  groves  ot 
dates,  and  fragrant  gardens.  The  Pyramids  are  then 
observed  loomingin  the  distance, paramount  overall 
other  objects.  As  the  traveller  advances  their 
huge  proportions  develop  themselves  at  every 
step,  while  other  objects  become,  as  it  were,  dwarfed. 
The  Pyramids  stand  upon  a plateau  or  rising 
ground,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  can  be  distinctly 
traced  the  limits  to  which  the  Nile  is  accustomed 
to  rise  and  spread  its  fertilizing  influence.  To  the 
left  of  the  Pyramids  was  the  Sphinx,  half-buried 
in  the  sand  of  the  desert.  The  Pyramids  (the 
largest  of  which  is  480  feet  in  height),  can  be  seen, 
in  the  clear  pure  air  of  the  desert,  at  a distance 
of  five-and-twenty  miles.  Once  seen,  the 
Pyramids  never  can  be  forgotten  : one  feels  that 
an  epoch  has  arrived  iu  life,  and  the  time  of  the 
Pharaohs  and  the  history  of  the  Bible  all  rush  to 
the  mind.  The  travellers  in  the  railway  carriages 
(for  there  is  a railway  in  the  desert)  all  exclaim, 
“the  Pyramids  ! the  Pyramids  !”  and  your  heart 
flutters  as  you  gaze  upon  the  monuments  of  an 
age  long  buried  in  the  mists  of  obscurity,  but 
around  which  there  hangs  an  undying  interest. 
At  first  two  Pyramids  alone  are  seen,  hut  as  you 
draw  nearer  the  third  becomes  visible.  The  Arab 
villages  are  scattered  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
plateau  ; and  when  yon  reach  the  nearest  of  them 
the  sheik,  or  chief,  tells  off  a certain  number  of  the 
men  to  act  as  your  guides.  For  this  service  your 
dragoman  pays  him,  and  the  guides  are  supposed 
to  charge  nothing  more.  The  delight  of  a stranger 
is,  however,  so  great,  his  sensations  are  so 
completely  new,  and  the  Arabs  pull  him  and  lift 
him  along  so  heartily,  that  he  gets  up  to  the  top  of 
the  great  Pyramid  in  a quarter  of  an  hour,  amid 
exhilarating  cries  of  “Ala,  la,  backshish — very 
good;”  and  of  course  the  money  in  his  pocket  melts 
away  as  if  the  sheik  had  not  received  anything 
on  their  behalf.  The  great  Sphinx  stands  at  a 
little  distance.  It  is  carved  out  of  the  solid  rock ; 
and,  though  its  paws  and  hinder  legs  are  covered 
with  sand,  it  is  still  a noble  object,  and  one  which 
the  traveller  cannot  readily  forget. 

Professor  Donaldson  then  proceeded  to  give  a 
description  of  the  excavations  carried  on  at 
Ghizeh,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Mariette,  of 
which  we  are  able  to  adopt  his  own  words : — 

M.  Mariette,  so  well  known  for  his  researches 
among  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  has  for  some 
years  conducted  excavations  for  his  Eminence, 
Said  Pasha,  the  viceroy,  and  has  had  the  control 
of  all  the  antiquities  of  this  country.  No  diggings 


arc  allowed  without  a permission  granted  through 
him.  None  of  the  Fellahs  can  sell  the  smallest 
object  under  pain  of  a severe  punishment,  extend- 
ing, it  is  said  by  the  Bedouin  Arabs  themselves,  to 
death  if  any  article  be  oftered  for  sale  without 
having  been  first  brought  to  M.  Mariette  to  buy  it, 
if  he  choose,  for  the  Pasha’s  collection.  He  is  now 
carrying  on  excavations  at  the  Ghizeh  platform, 
Saccara,  and  Thebes,  where  gangs  of  Arabs  are  at 
work  under  the  direction  of  their  sheiks,  with  the 
slightest  tool,  and  even  with  their  hands,  casting 
the  sand,  the  dirt,  and  rubbish  into  small  baskets, 
carrying  it  out  of  the  trench,  and  depositing  it  at 
a short  distance  clear  of  the  spot.  This  is  a 
forced  labour;  each  village  in  turn  being  obliged, 
as  for  other  public  works,  to  furnish  and  main- 
tain its  contingent  without  remuneration  from  the 
government.  I observed  that  there  were  few 
grown-up  people,  the  mass  consisting  of  young 
boys  and  girls,  who  appeared  very  merry  at  their 
work,  one  or  two  of  them  singing  a kind  of  couplet 
constantly  repeating  the  same  words,  the  rest 
joining  in  chorus  at  the  end.  M.  Mariette  is 
very  stringent  with  respect  to  any  strangers 
taking  memoranda,  sketches,  or  dimensions;  and 
it  was,  as  it  were,  only  by  stealth,  and  as  though 
I were  doing  something  else,  to  avoid  observation, 
that  I could  put  together  a few  notes  of  what  I 
saw.  In  the  illustrations,  therefore,  that  accom- 
pany my  remarks,  these  difficulties  must  be  borne 
in  mind;  and,  except  when  I give  positive  dimen- 
sions, very  precise  accuracy  must  not  he  expected. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  M.  Mariette  does 
not  supersede  such  imperfect  data  by  himself 
giving  accurate  descriptions  of  hjs  most  important 
discoveries.  lie  has  full  knowledge  of  his  subject, 
aptitude  and  felicity  in  knowing  where  to  direct 
his  researches,  and  great  success  has  attended  his 
labours;  for  the  collection  in  the  museum  at 
Boulak  contains  many  objects  of  the  highest 
value,  particularly  those  found  in  the  tombs.  He 
ought  himself  to  reap  the  full  benefit  and  credit 
of  his  investigations.  But  his  delays  are  unjust 
to  himself  and  injurious  to  the  study  of  Egyptian 
archfcology  : and  be  must  not  feel  either  displeased 
or  surprised  that  a passing  traveller,  like  myself, 
should  seek  to  make  known  to  his  colleagues,  how- 
ever imperl'ectly,  some  of  the  discoveries  brought 
to  light  from  time  to  time,  and  in  which  all 
Europe  feel  interested. 

I regret  that  I had  not  the  advantage  of  seeing 
M.  Mariette  while  I was  at  Cairo.  I called 
twice  upon  him  at  Boulak.  Ho  was  out  both 
times:  the  first,  be  had  gone  to  Ghizeh  with  M. 
Lesseps  : tho  second  time,  bo  had  just  started  on 
the  Nile  to  pay  a visit  of  inspection  to  the  opera- 
tions carrying  on  at  Thebes. 

TOMB  NEAE  THE  GEEAT  SPHINX. 

M.  Mariette  has  for  some  years  past  been 
engaged  iu  excavating  a tomb  upon  the  Ghizeh 
platform,  within  100  yards  of  the  Sphinx.  This 
tomb,  like  that  of  Cumpbel!,  is  sunk  in  the 
solid  rock,  out  of  which  it  has  been  excavated, 
30  or  40  feet  deep.  It  assumes  very  much 
the  form  of  a church,  with  a central  aisle, 
and  an  aisle  on  each  side,  separated  by  square 
pillars,  with  a transept  at  oue  end,  having 
a central  line  of  pillars.  There  is  a wide 
door  at  the  end,  leading  into  a kind  of 
vestibule  paiallel  with  the  transept,  nearly 
as  long,  but  only  half  as  wide.  In  the  vesti- 
bule there  is  a well  of  considerable  depth, 
with  water  in  it  from  the  Nile.  At  each  end  of 
this  vestibule  are  doorways,  one  leading  into  a 
gallery  still  filled  with  sand,  the  other  into  a 
wide  passage  running  at  right  angles  to  it,  the 
end  also  blocked  up  with  sand.  1 should  state, 
that  the  whole  of  these  parts  have  no  rooting 
now,  and  are  open  to  the  sky.  From  the  transept 
there  are  openings : that  on  the  one  side  leads 
into  three  cells  parallel  with  the  aisles  I have 
just  described:  they  are  about  10  feet  high;  and 
over  tliem  was  a much  larger  chamber.  The 
opening  from  the  other  end  of  the  transept  leads 
into  a narrow  passage,  also  running  parallel  with 
the  nave  and  side  aisles,  rising  in  an  inclined 
direction,  and  being  apparently  the  passage  of 
entrance.  On  one  side  of  this  passage,  in  the 
thickness  of  the  rock  between  the  passage  and 
side  aisle,  is  a chamber;  on  the  other  side  of  the 
passage  an  inclined  passage,  leading  to  an  upper 
story,  probably  over  the  entrance-passage  and 
the  chamber  last  noticed.  The  inclined  passage 
is  lined  half  its  height  with  large  blocks  of  granite, 
and  the  other,  or  upper  half,  and  the  ceiling,  ate 
lined  with  slabs  of  Egyptian  alabaster,  12  inches 
to  15  inches  thick.  A specimen  of  this  alabaster 
I brought  away  with  mo. 

The  piers  dividing  the  nave  and  aisles  are 
monoliths,  4<feet  9 inches  by  3 feet  4 inches  wide. 
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and  14  feet  high,  upon  which  rested  longitudinal 
beams  or  architraves,  about  3 feet  high  ; most  pro- 
bably on  these  rested  the  transverse  beams,  forming 
the  roof  or  ceiling.  The  walls  were  lined  with  blocks 
of  granite  of  different  tints,  some  of  deep  red,  others 
approaching  to  grey.  I measured  some  of  these 
as  memoranda  of  the  gigantic  character  of  their 
construction, — 15  feet  long  by  5 feet  high  ; 11  feet 
long  by  3 feet  6 inches  by  5 feet,  and  others 
3 feet  4 inches  square  on  the  face. 

The  blocks  in  the  angles  had  no  joints  there, 
but  returned  on  the  other  face  2 inches  or 
3 inches,  of  course  alternately  breaking  joint  with 
the  blocks  above  and  below.  This  must  neces- 
sarily have  caused  great  waste  of  material  and 
considerable  additional  labour.  In  the  upper 
part,  near  the  surface,  I perceived  some  constructed 
walling  formed  of  huge  blocks  of  the  rock  itself. 
Laid  in  regular  courses.  As  I did  not  meet  with 
M.  Marietta  at  Cairo,  I was  unable  to  ascertain 
what  had  been  found  in  this  tomb;  if  any 
sarcophagus  had  been  discovered;  and  the  nature 
of  any  other  particulars  brought  to  light. 

Before  quitting  the  platform  of  the  Pyramids  I 
will  venture  to  mention  two  or  three  other  points 
with  which  I was  struck.  In  front  of  the 
smallest  of  the  three  great  Pyramids  there  was 
originally  a considerable  court,  with  a dromos  or 
avenue  which  led  up  to  it.  The  walls  are  thick, 
and  consist  of  blocks  of  the  full  depth  of  6 feet, 
and  in  courses  6 feet  high.  I measured,  as  the 
average  length,  blocks  16  feet  11  inches,  16  feet 
9 inches,  16  feet  6 inches,  and  11  feet  5 inches 
long. 

When  the  bases  of  the  Pyramids  were  clear  of 
the  sand,  debris,  and  blocks,  which  now  encumber 
them,  they  must  have  had  large  platforms,  the 
rock  having  been  cut  away  to  form  the  level ; 
consequently,  at  100  or  150  feet  behind  the 
Pyramids,  to  the  west,  the  face  of  the  rock  gave 
a perpendicular  height  of  10  or  15  feet.  In  the 
body  of  the  rock  tombs  were  cut  having  doorways 
opening  upon  the  platform. 

I found,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  third 
Pyramid,  courses  of  red  granite,  several  blocks 
remaining  in  their  original  position,  and  having 
the  appearance  of  bossed  blocks,  3 feet  8 inches 
high,  3 feet  6 inches  deep  from  front  to  rear  on 
the  upper  bed,  and  from  2 feet  10  inches  to  4 feet 
wide : they  were  wedge-shaped  in  plan,  so  as  to 
form  a key ; and  there  was  a curious  angle-shaped 
channel  on  the  face  of  some  of  the  blocks  lying 
about.  The  second  Pyramid  was  faced  with  a 
granite  revetment  in  the  same  manner  ns  the  first. 

Of  the  once  renowned  Memphis,  the  great  city 
of  ancient  Egypt  which  Alexander  styled  the 
gate  of  Egypt, — for  whoever  had  possession  of  it 
could  command  the  whole  country, — there  was  not 
a trace  lelt,  save  a gigantic  statue,  which  lay  half 
buried  in  a hole,  from  which  the  water  of  the 
Nile  had  not  receded.  All  its  magnificent  build- 
ings, its  propylcaj,  its  temples,  bad  disappeared, 
and  not  a wreck  remained  to  tell  of  its  grandeur 
and  its  might.  He  was  at  a loss  to  account  for 
this  circumstance,  save  on  the  supposition  that,  as 
it  was  built  so  near  the  Nile,  the  Egyptians,  from 
time  to  time,  carried  away  its  materials  to  erect 
temples  in  other  places.  The  memorials  of  the 
dead  alone  remained  to  indicate  the  site.  Long 
successions  of  pyramids  occupied  the  Lyhian  range, 
and  attested  the  magnificence  of  the  mode  of 
sepulture  among  the  ancient  Egyptiiins.  The  ruins 
of  Saccara  were  distant  from  this  place  about 
three  or  four  hours^  journey.  You  pass  a lake,  and 
reach  a mound,  and  behold  a monument  made  of 
blocks.  Another  lake  is  then  encountered,  abound- 
ing with  wild  duck,  snipe,  and  other  aquatic  birds, 
which  furnish  fair  sport  to  the  fowler.  Frag- 
ments of  mummies  and  of  hones  are  strewn  about 
for  miles  of  the  way. — He  arrived  at  Saccara  in 
the  evening,  and,  yielding  to  the  representations  of 
his  dragoman,  delerred  his  visit  to  the  ruins  until 
morning.  Bising  very  early,  he  proceeded  before 
dawn  to  explore  the  ruins. 

BEEAPEION  OF  MEMPHIS. 

Tlie  Bedouin  village  of  Saccara  is  in  a direct 
line,  about  a mile  or  a mile  and  a half  to  the  west, 
J'rom  the  site  of  Memphis.  Up  above  the  village, 
on  the  Lyhian  range  of  hills,  are  several  pyramids 
with  an  immense  quantity  of  tombs,  proving  that 
this  must  have  been  the  principal  cemetery  of 
ancient  Memphis.  The  pyramids  are  crumbling 
away,  still  however  retaining  gigantic  propor- 
tions : the  numerous  mounds  by  which  they  are 
surrounded  indicate  constructions  beneath,  or  the 
excavations  of  Arabs  or  travellers  in  search  of 
antiquities ; and  for  miles  the  surface  of  the  sands, 
which  have  accumulated  to  the  height  of  tens  of 
feet  above  the  rocky  level,  are  strewed  with  frag- 
ments of  mummies,  blanched  bones,  and  other 


worthless  fruits  of  the  diggings  of  the  curious, 
iu.spiving  feelings  of  horror  and  di.«!gust  at  the 
ruthless  spoliations  of  these  resting-places  of  the 
dead. 

Strabo  mentions,  as  at  Memphis,  of  which 
this  plateau  must  have  been  considered  to  have 
formed  a suburb  or  part,  “ a temple  of  Serapis  in 
a spot,”  he  says,  ‘'so  sandy  that  the  winds  fill  it 
up;”  and  in  it  he  saw  sphinxes  embedded — some 
half  way,  others  up  to  the  head.  It  would 
therefore  appear  that,  in  ancient  times,  the  same 
agencies  existed ; and  it  could  have  been  by  con- 
stant attention  alone  that  the  areas  and  dromoi 
of  the  temples  could  have  been  kept  free  from 
the  accumulation  of  sand.  Monsieur  Mariette 
had  seen  a dozen  sphinxes  at  Alexandria,  and  many 
at  Cairo,  brought  from  this  part,  and  felt  con- 
vinced that  in  this  locality  must  exist  the  burial- 
place  of  Apis,  or  SerapeioD,  alluded  to  by  ancient 
authors.  He  w’as  engaged  in  bis  researches  four 
years  through  the  sand,  in  many  parts  80  feet 
deep,  and  discovered  the  dromos  or  sacred  avenue 
leading  from  the  Serapeion  of  the  Grecian  times 
to  that  of  the  old  Egyptian  dynasties.  The 
memories  connected  with  the  god  Apis  were  very 
peculiar.  He  was  a white  bull  marked  with  black 
spots  : great  care  was  used  in  the  selection  of  the 
individual  animal,  that  he  might  fulfil  all  the 
conditions  required  by  traditional  usage.  He  was 
kept  in  his  sanctuary  with  scrupulous  devotion, 
and  not  allowed  to  have  food  of  too  nourishing  a 
quality,  lest  he  should  become  too  fat.  He  was 
occasionally,  but  rarely,  brought  out  and  exhibited 
to  the  worshippers.  He  was  not  allowed  to  live 
beyond  twenty-five  years : arrived  at  that  period, 
he  was  slain,  and  his  successor  selected.  They 
usually  died  at  an  earlier  age.  One  is  recorded 
whose  death  occurred  when  he  was  seventeen 
years,  six  months,  and  five  days  old.  It  is  said 
that  20,000/.  were  expended  for  funeral  rites, 
which  were  of  the  most  sumptuous  character. 

^ The  Serapeion  which  I visited  had  its  connec- 
tion with  the  Temple  of  Apis,  and  is  situate  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  about  two  miles  to  the  north 
of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  the  descent  to  the 
present  entrance  is  to  the  depth  of  some  30  feet 
or  BO  below  the  general  surface  of  the  sand.  We 
first  passed  along  a narrow'  gallery  about  48  paces 
long,  then  turned  to  the  left  some  25  paces,  which 
led  into  the  main  gallery,  4 paces  wide,  and  per- 
haps 15  or  18  feet  high.  The  whole  excavation  is 
in  the  natural  rock,  which  consists  of  a soft,  pli- 
able grey  stone,  like  indurated  clay,  with  seams  of 
striated  or  fibrous  alabaster,  from  ^ inch  to  1 inch 
deep,  and  about  12  or  15  inches  apart.  The  roof- 
ing of  this  gallery  is  semicircular  in  form,  but  the 
sides  up  to  tbe  springing  of  the  circle  are  laid 
with  soft  Thorah  stone,  in  courses  14  inches 
high  and  18  inches  thick.  Turning  to  the 
right  down  this  wide  gallery,  sepulchral  chambers 
present  themselves  on  each  side.  Nothing  can  he 
more  imposing.  In  the  dark  gloom  of  tbe  exca- 
vations, lighted  only  by  the  glimmering  Hare  of 
a wax  candle  or  two,  or  by  a few  pieces  of  burning 
resinous  wood  producing  a doubtful  gleam,  these 
mortuary  chapels,  on  a lower  level  than  the  gal- 
lery, and  into  which  the  eyn  intently  gazed  to 
catch  sight  of  whatever  might  be  within,  pre- 
sented a gigantic  sarcophagus  in  the  centre,  11 
feet  high,  12  feet  9 inches  long  by  7 feet  8 inches 
wide.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  size  of  the  one  I 
measured,  although  Monsieur  Mariette  records 
others  from  15  to  18  feet  long,  and  13  feet  high. 
These  enormous  proportions  have  a very  impres- 
sive eftoct.  They  are  of  porphyry,  grey  and  rose 
granite,  and  basalt.  The  body  of  the  one  1 drew 
was  7 feet  8 inches  high,  hollowed  out  to  receive 
the  mummy  and  case,  the  sides  and  ends  being 
left  from  1 foot  2 inches  to  1 foot  5 inches  thick. 
The  lid  was  3 feet  1 inch  high,  splayed  off  at 
the  top  with  a level  upper  surface,  4 feet  10^ 
inches  wide.  Each  sarcophagus,  without  the  lid, 
must  have  weighed  thirty  tons.  Let  us  consider 
for  a moment  the  labour  employed  to  disengage 
such  a mass  from  the  quarry,  to  transport  it 
several  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  upper  country, 
to  carry  it  from  the  Nile  up  to  the  level  on  tlie 
side  of  the  hill,  and  then  to  convey  it  along  the 
galleries  and  to  raise  and  lower  it  into  its  per- 
manent position.  One  of  the  sarcophagi  in  the 
rough  still  remains  near  the  main  entrance,  as 
though  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  mummy 
of  the  Creature  God.  The  floor  of  these  lateral 
chambers  was  3 feet  9 inches  lower  than  that  of 
the  main  gallery,  and  the  bottom  of  the  sarco- 
phagus was  sunk  some  3 feet  6 inches  below  that. 
The  chambers  varied  in  size,  and  were  lined  with 
courses  of  Thorah  stone  up  to  the  springing  of 
the  vaulted  ceiling,  like  the  main  gallery.  One 
sepulchral  chapel  I measured  was  25  feet  6 inches 
from  front  to  rear,  by  16  feet  wide  in  the  clear 


between  the  masonry  ; others  measured  between 
the  rock  25  feet  8 indies,  by  12  feet,  thus  varying 
in  size.  There  are  only  three  whicli  have  hiero- 
glyphics. Those  of  the  one  I particularly  ex- 
amined were  not  deeply  chased,  but  rather  thinly 
incised,  almost  in  mere  lines,  as  it  were,  on  the 
outside  surface,  and  very  few  characters.  For 
myself,  I did  not  find  any  hieroglyphics  on  the 
other  sarcophagi  that  I examined.  I saw  twenty- 
five  of  these  chambers,  beyond  which  the  galleries 
are  encumbered  hy  debris;  but  there  are  further 
continuations  examined  by  M.  Mariette,  and  I 
doubt  not  others  are  still  concealed  from  view, 
but  probably  containing  other  like  stupendous 
sarcophagi. 

M.  Mariette  discovered  these  subterranean 
deposits  of  the  dead  in  1851,  and  found  forty 
chambers.  One  of  these  sepulchral  chapels  re- 
mained intact,  just  as  it  had  been  closed  in  the 
reign  of  Rameses  II.,  some  3,700  years  since,  and 
containing  still  the  statuettes,  vases,  and  trinkets 
usually  deposited  with  the  bodies,  hut  of  which 
the  other  chambers  had  been  despoiled.  Many 
votive  tablets  exist,  some  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  Darius  and  of  Cambyses,  the  latter  of 
whom  profanely  wounded  one  of  the  sacred  heifers, 
which,  however,  an  inscription  proves  to  have  sur- 
vived some  years  after  that  event.  I found  a 
rudely-carved  figure  of  a couchant  lion  in  stone 
on  one  of  the  sarcophagi,  4 feet  8 inches  long, 
aud  1 foot  10  inches  high,  as  shown  on  the  drawing. 

ON  FELEAH  AEAB  AKCHITECTTTHE  IN  ECrTPT. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  when  Champollion 
and  tbe  other  investigators  of  tbe  hieroglyphic 
inscription  on  the  famous  Rosetta  stone  had  their 
inquiries  so  materially  aided  by  the  G^jcck  trans- 
lation of  the  edict  on  that  trilingual  slab,  they 
had  still  to  find  the  elements  of  a language  em- 
bodied in  tbe  hieroglyphic  and  demotic  character, 
BO  as  to  afford  a clue  to  the  hidden  meaning. 
With  much  ingenuity,  reference  was  made  to  the 
tongue  of  the  people  who  had  constantly  inhabited 
the  country,  and  among  whom  tradition  might 
still  have  retained  the  like  language.  Success 
attended  this  reference  to  the  Coptic,  which  was 
found  to  contain  the  key  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
language.  As  I was  travelling  in  Lower  Egypt, 
I was  struck  with  the  fact  that  almost  all  the 
villages  are  built  on  artificial  mounds,  rising  from 
20  feet  to  even  100  feet  and  more  above  the  gene- 
ral flat  and  level  of  the  natural  soil.  These  mounds 
abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria  and 
Cairo,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile ; and,  in  fact, 
throughout  the  region  of  Lower  Egypt;  consist- 
ing of  accumulations  of  the  Nile  mud,  mixed  up 
with  large  quantities  of  fragments  of  pottery.  If 
for  any  reason  portions  are  cut  through  or  re- 
moved, all  sorts  of  antiquities — as,  for  instance, 
bronzes,  tcrra-cottas,  scaiabei,  and  even  tombs 
with  mummies, — are  occasionally  found,  as  also 
sarcophagi.  At  lergth  I found  them  to  he  the 
sites  of  ancient  towns  and  villages  of  the  remotest 
periods  of  known  history — tbe  accumulations  of  a 
succession  of  generations,  which  had  had  their 
frail  tenements  built  one  over  the  other,  thus 
raising  the  mass  still  higher.  They  were  thus 
more  and  more  above  the  influence  of  tbe  annual 
risings  of  the  Nile  waters,  and  protected  from 
ravages  that  were  caused  thereby;  and  the  more 
healthy,  as  they  were  higher  above  the  occasional 
miasma  arising  from  the  vegetable  decomposition, 
the  natural  result  of  tbe  stagnation  of  the  w’ateis, 
until  the  Nile  retired  within  the  limits  of  its 
natural  bed. 

Having  to  go  to  Ras-el-Wadi,  in  fhe  valley  of 
Goshen,  I saw  the  grand  and  extensive  mound  of 
Bubastis,  of  high  note  in  ancient  times,  and  situate 
near  Zugasik : it  rose  from  the  plain  like  the 
mounds  of  Nineveh,  Nimrud,  and  other  Assyrian 
cities,  described  by  Layard,  and  with  which  these 
Egyptian  mounds  have  a remarkable  analogy.  I 
was  detained  for  seme  hours  on  two  occasions  at 
Benha  El  Assal,  on  the  Damietta  branch  of  the 
Nile,  close  to  the  mound  of  the  ancient  Atliribis, 
where  a friend  of  mine  has  found  a great  variety 
of  antiquities.  I was  struck  with  the  rude  form 
of  the  mud-built  huts  and  houses  of  the  Fellah,  or 
people  of  the  country.  The  walls  consisted  of 
sun-dried  bricks,  of  a dusky  brown  colour;  the 
faces  inclined  backwards,  like  the  ancient  Egyptian 
temples:  flat  terraces  formed  the  roofs,  on  which 
the  Arabs  stow  their  fuel,  and  perform  many  of 
their  domestic  operations.  The  apertures  for 
light  or  air  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  small ; 
seldom  appear  on  tbe  outside,  and  are  more  gene- 
rally next  tbe  court  to  ensure  privacy  and  shade. 
W hile  I was  detained  at  the  railway  station  of 
Benha,  I made  a point  of  thoroughly  examining  its 
adjoining  village,  and  calling  to  mind  the  represen- 
tations of  domestic  buildings,  which  we  have  upon 
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the  hieroglyphs  and  frescoes  of  antique  Egyptian 
monuments,  and  as  given  by  Sir  Gardner  ^ i - 
hinson,  Champollion,  Kosellini,  Lepsms,  and  in 
the  work  of  L’Egypte,  I recognized  the  analogy 
at  once  between  ancient  and  modern  usages,  and 
found  that  the  buildings,  like  the  language  of  the 
people,  are  a tradition  of  bygone  times  of  remote 

antiquity,— and  that  the  one  explained  the  other, 
like  the  modern  cottages  of  Eycia,  which  present 
the  same  features  of  timber  construction  as  the 
tombs  of  Zanthus,  carved  2,000  years  ago.  The 
bricks  are  nearly  about  the  same  size  as  ours, 
they  are  simply  made  of  the  Nile  mud  by  boys, 
who  perform  all  the  operation,  assisted  by  girls 
and  other  boys,  who  carry  the  material  to  the 
modeller,  each  of  whom  makes  900  per  diem  in 
winter,  and  1,200  in  summer.  They  are  placed 
with  two  courses  of  stretchers  to  one  of  headers. 
The  wider  openings  have  timber  lintels  of  the 
date  wood.  To  produce  an  ornamental^  appear- 
ance, they  lay  a line  of  bricks  herring-bone 
fashion,  so  as  to  present  a sharp  edge  on 
the  face.  At  others,  every  alternate  header 
recedes  from  the  face  or  3 inches.  They 
have  tile-formed  bricks,  about  12  inches  long  by 
some  2 inches  thick,  to  form  pointed  tops  to  small 
apertures,  or  ranged  in  a row,  to  give  a zig-zag 
appearance.  Vertical  channels  are  sometimes^  in- 
troduced, like  those  in  the  face  of  the  ancient 
propylca,  for  the  banner -masts,  and  they  are 
formed  either  by  receding  bricks,  one  over  the 
other,  or  by  vertical  bricks  placed  edge  on,  one 
over  the  other.  But  I need  not  minutely  enter 
into  further  details,  which  are  so  much  more 
perspicuously  shown  on  the  drawings.  Over  the 
doorway  1 observed  that  they  always  had  a bit  of 
crockery,  as  a plate,  inserted  into  the  face  of  the 
brickwork  : one  of  those  I saw  was  a plate  or  dish 
with  the  willow  pattern  on  it.  Frequently  the 
doors  are  painted  iii  brilliant  colours,  especially 
green,  retl,  and  yellow,  with  white,  iu  patterns ; and 
I should  observe  that,  at  Cairo,  every  Hadji  who 
bad  been  to  Medina  or  Mecca  immediately  had 


his  doorway  bedizened  with  colour,  to  iiiaik  the 
impuvtaut  event.  The  general  tone  of  the  houses 
and  villages  is  a diily  mud;  now  and  then,  yet 
very  rarely,  enlivened  with  a little  whitewash  on 
the  strings  and  other  features.  But  the  mosques 
are  always  white.  Sometimes  it  is  a favourite 
habit  for  the  Bedouins  to  dip  their  hands  in  white- 
wash that  they  have  prepared,  and  daub  the 
surface  of  the  wall  with  the  marks  of  the  five 
linger.  In  fact,  it  is  the  custom  with  new-married 
women,  when  tliey  have  prepared  the  dtjugh  for  a 
meal,  to  dip  their  hands  in  the  flour,  and  mark 
the  outside  wall  round  the  doorway,  to  show  that 
they  pay  attention  to  their  domestic  duties,  in 
preparing  their  husbands’  food. 

The  streets  of  the  villages  are  very  narrow, 
varying  from  4 or  5 feet  to  7 or  8 feet,  except  per- 
haps one  or  two  streets  for  the  bazaar,  which  may  be 
10  feet  wide.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  shade 
and  keeping  the  streets  cool— a necessary  precau- 
tion in  hot  climates,  and  very  prevalent  in  the 
East.  The  huts  are  only  one  story  high,  and  rise 
7 or  8 feet.  Some  houses  have  two  stories,  and  a 
court-yard,  with  an  outer  staircase  leading  to  the 
upper  rooms.  At  the  village  of  Saccara  the 
treads,  or  steps,  of  a house  at  which  I slept  con- 
sisted of  blocks  of  Thorah  stone,  brought  from  the 
ruins  of  the  adjoining  tombs  and  pyramids,  carved 
with  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on  the  upper  face, 
and  which  were  being  gradually  worn  away. 

The  floors  and  roof's  are  formed  of  rough  lengths 
of  the  palm-tree  wood,  some  12  inches  apart, 
covered  with  reeds  aud  a thick  coating  of  mud, 
which  cracks  easily,  aud  admits  the  rain  whenever 
there  is  a storm ; this,  however,  is  of  rare 
occurrence  above  .iMe.xandria,  though  frequent 
enough  in  that  town. 

The  .i^abs  pay  great  attention  to  ventilation, 
aud  have  apertures  expressly  for  the  purpose  over 
the  doors  and  windows,  and  under  the  ceilings  in 
other  parts,  and  occasionally  just  above  the  floor. 
These  apertures  they  close  with  a mat  stufled  in, 
which  they  remove  whenever  they  wish  to  produce 
circulation  of  air  in  their  cabins  or  rooms.  Their 
sanitary  precautions  extend  no  further,  for  they 
have  no  diains,  and  all  their  dwellings  arc  very 
dirty,  and  abound  in  fleas,  not  to  mention  other 
insects  and  vermin. 

Fowls,  pigeons,  and  doves  abound  in  the  plains 
aud  desert,  where  they  easily  find  food,  and  there 
are  numbers  of  them  in  every  village.  Conical- 
shaped  dovecotes  are  generally  perceivable  in  all 
the  towns,  rising  above  the  general  lines  of  the 
roofs  of  the  dwellings;  and  usually  the  minaret 
of  the  mosque  forms  another  vertical  object  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  fiat  tops  of  the  houses. 
Mauy  a tree  also  breaks  the  level  line,  as  each 
.village  has  them,  being  especially  valuable  as 


producing  one  of  their  chief  articles  of  food,  fibre 
for  their  cordage,  and  wood  for  their  timber 
framings  and  utensils. 

As  I passed  along  the  Egyptian  plains  and 
valleys,  and  saw  these  mounds,  one  after  the  other, 
with  flat-roofed  buildings,  and  of  pyramidal  shape, 

1 could  not  hut  feel  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  these  modern  constructions  recall  the  features 
of  the  towns  and  villages  of  antiquity  erected  on 
the  very  site  of  olden  cities,  inhabited  by  a like 
race,  ruled  by  like  laws  of  supreme  power  in 
their  chiefs,  following  the  like  customs,  but  desti- 
tute of  that  civilization  and  grandeur  of  concep- 
tion in  their  priesthood  and  dynasties  which  once 
produced  those  wondrous  fabrics  which  have  em- 
ployed the  highest  genius  and  most  profound 
learning  of  modern  times  to  investigate  their 
ruins  aud  read  the  hidden  mysteries  of  their 
records  still  preserved. 

Passing  next  to  the 

CATACOIIDS  AT  ALEXARDIIIA. 

Professor  Donaldson  said, — • . i • 

In  the  illustrations  accompanying  the  Arclu- 
tecturul  Dictionary,  now  in  course  of  publication, 
are  some  plans  and  sections  of  tombs  in  thelcata- 
combs  about  three  or  four  miles  out  of  Alexandria 
to  the  westward.  They  arc  very  curious,  present- 
ing features  of  the  Greek  period,  and  are  of  con- 
siderable extent.  Of  late  years,  Mr.  Rous,  chief 
engineer  of  the  railroad,  has  had  to  cut  away  a 
portion  of  the  rock  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  station,  in  order  to  gain  further  space  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  increased  traffic.  These 
operations  have  brought  to  light  a vast  number 
of  catacombs  which  were  not  kuown  to  exist.  The 
upper  surface  varies  from  20  to  60  feet  (I  think) 
above  the  present  level,  aud  the  sides  present  a 
perfect  honeycomb  of  tombs,  one  above  the  other, 
excavated  iu  the  live  rock.  Each  family  catacomb 
consisted  of  one,  two,  three,  or  even  lour  cham- 
bers, aud  had  a distinct  access  from  above,  with 
its  sepai'atc  stairs  cut  in  the  rock  leading  down 
to  the  subterranean  vaults.  Each  chamber  had 
two  or  three  tiers  of  columbaria  2 feet  3 inches  to 

2 feet  10  iuches  wide,  and  2 feet  10  inches  high, 
and  from  5 feet  to  6 feet  6 inches  deep.  In  some 
cases,  us  though  for  children,  they  are  only  1 foot, 

2 feet,  or  3 feet  deep.  The  ceilings  were  cut  in 
the  form  of  alow  arched  vault,  and  were  painted 
a blue  colour,  having  a flat  oval  moulding  at  the 
springing,  also  painted  red.  I will  describe  the 
tomb,  of  which  I give  a plan  and  section. 

The  principal  sepulchral  chamber,  is  14  feet 
8 inches  by  18  feet  6 inches ; having,  on  the  side 
opposite  the  door,  an  arch  flanked  by  anta?,  and  a 
sunk  receptacle  for  the  body  cut  in  the  rock  : the 
lid,  if  any  once  existed,  is  not  now  remaining 
there,  though  others  have  been  found.  Over  this 
was  cut  at  right  angles  in  the  rock  a columbarium 
to  receive  a body,  2 feet  4 inches  wide,  by  2 feet 

8 inches  high,  and  7 feet  3 inches  deep.  At  one 
end  of  this  chamber  there  was  a like  arrangement 
without  the  columbarium  over,  and  part  of  the 
back  being  partially  broken  away,  and  a portion 
of  the  wall  in  another  part  of  this  chamber,  which 
we  found  to  he  only  6 or  9 inches  thick.  Those 
apertures  disclosed  on  the  other  side  of  the  thin 
walls  other  sepulchral  chambers  belonging  to  dis- 
tinct tombs  of  other  families.  The  antic  had 
beams  over  them  sunk  in  the  rock,  dividing  the 
ceiling  into  three  compartments.  The  doorway 
leading  into  this  chamber  had  on  the  outside  three- 
quarter  detached  columns,  over  which  was  an 
entablature  aud  pediment.  There  were  consider- 
able remains  of  colour  aud  paintings  of  flat  Egyp- 
tian figures  in  panels,  showing  that,  although  the 
architectural  features  were  Greco-Roman,  the  pic- 
torial decoration  retained  the  character  of  Egyp- 
tian art. 

The  level  of  the  principal  chamber  is  about  2 or 

3 feet  above  the  floor  of  the  next,  which  is  18  feet 
11  inches  long,  by  13  feet  wide,  also  vaulted.  The 
two  sides  only  of  the  latter  chamber  are  pierced 
for  columbaria,  three  ranges  high,  five  or  six  of  a 
row  irregularly  placed.  One  in  the  angle,  4 feet 

9 inches  wide,  forms  a species  of  vestibule,  10  feet 
9 inches  by  13  feet  8 inches,  having  its  sarcophagus 
cut  in  the  rock  and  columbarium  over  at  the  hack 
of  the  recess. 

An  aperture,  8 feet  3 inches  wide,  led  into  a 
sepulchral  chamber,  which  had  threetiers  of  colum- 
baria on  the  three  sides,  there  being  six  in  each 
tier  on  the  side  opposite  the  entrance,  and  space 
for  four  in  a row  at  each  end  ; although  at  present 
only  three  were  cut,  leaving  room  for  future 
bodies  to  he  received.  Each  of  the  openings  in 
this  chamber  has  narrow,  delicate,  architrave 
mouldings  of  a Pompeian  character,  worked  in 
plaster  with  thin  consoles  to  support  the  head 
mouldings.  I found  this  to  be  the  case  in  other 
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tombs.  From  the  accumulation  of  debris  and 

collection  of  water,  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain 
precisely  the  heights  of  the  chambers;  hut  they 
must  be  about  11  feet  3 inches  to  the  springing 
of  the  vault,  and  the  vault  Itself  rises  2 feet 
6 iuches,  giving  a total  height  of  about  13  feet 
9 inches. 

While  at  Alexandria,  Professor  Donaldson  went 
of  course  to  see  Pompey’s  Pillar ; and,  on  examining 
the  base,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  a number  of 
boulders  were  placed  irregularly  under  it.  He  was 
enabled  to  push  a 5-feet  rod  through  the  fissures; 
and,  upon  further  examination,  he  found  an  open- 
ing large  enough  to  admit  his  body.  On  entering 
it  he  ascertained,  greatly  to  his  astonishment, 
that  the  pillar  rested  upon  a square  block  of 
stone,  in  the  centre,  of  smaller  diameter  than 
the  base  of  the  monument  itself.  The  pillar 
stood  upon  a mound,  100  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  country.  He  had  asked  Mr. 
Rous,  the  engineer  to  the  railway,  to  examine 
it  thoroughly;  in  the  hope  that,  if  the  pillar 
were  in  danger,  some  representation  might  he 
made  to  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  to  take  steps 
for  its  preservation.  The  circumstance  of  the 
pillar  resting  in  the  manner  he  had  stated  was 
most  extraordinary;  and  it  occurred  to  him  that 
the  block  of  stone  to  which  he  referred,  as  sup- 
porting the  whole,  might  be  the  upper  portion  of 
another  column  or  obelisk,  imbeddedin  the  ground. 
But  whatever  might  be  the  hypothesis  on  the 
subject,  the  fact  itself  was  most  curious. 


BIG  BEN  AND  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 

TiiE  Westminster  clock  has  again  begun  to 
strike  the  quarters  on  the  four  quarter  bells,  and 
the  hour  also  on  the  largest  of  them,  which  is 
rather  smaller  hut  more  powerful,  as  well  as  much 
sweeter  in  tone,  than  the  great  hell  of  St.  Paul’s, 
It  is,  however,  just  four  notes  too  high  for  the 
proper  note  to  follow  the  quarters,  being  B instead 
of  E,  the  octave  below  the  third  hell  which  finishes 
the  chime.  The  quarter  hammers  have  been 
lightened  in  order  to  make  an  apparent  distinc- 
tion between  the  striking  of  the  hour  and  the 
quarters  on  the  same  bell.  This  is  bub  a poor 
substitute  for  the  proper  diflerence  of  note,  aud 
the  quarters  souud  more  feeble  than  they  did  in 
September  1859,  before  the  Board  of  Works 
stopped  them  on  the  cracks  in  Big  Ben  being  dis- 
covered. A recent  parliamentary  return  on  the 
subject  has  added  one  more  to  the  startling  con- 
tradictions by  which  men  of  science  sometimes 
astonish  the  world.  No  less  a person  than  the 
Astronomer  Royal  reports  to  the  Board  of  Works 
that  two  of  these  bells  are  a note  and  a half,  and 
another  of  them  half  a note  out  of  tune,  and 
proposes  to  recast  them  accordingly ; while  it  is 
stated  in  the  last  edition  of  Mr.  Denison’s  “Trea- 
tise on  Clocks  and  Bells,”  that  all  the  bells  were 
certified  by  Mr.  Turle,  and  other  musical  authori- 
ties, as  beiug  “in  perfect  tune.”  Moreover, 
according  to  the  simple  mathematical  rule  given 
in  various  books  for  the  size  aud  thickness  of  bells, 
aud  all  other  vibrating  bodies,  any  such  deviation 
from  the  proper  notes  as  Mr.  Aii-y  discovers  would 
surely  be  impossible,  without  such  an  enormous 
deviation  from  the  proper  size  or  thickness  as  he 
must  have  observed  if  he  had  measured  them. 
There  is  or  was  another  curious  contradiction  in  the 
views  of  the  different  authorities  as  to  the  great 
bell,  which  it  seems  is  now  unquestionably  defunct. 
Mr.  Denison,  as  he  has  good  reason  to  remember, 
published  his  opinion  in  1859,  that  it  was  unsound, 
porous,  a defective  casting,  and  cracked  irretriev- 
ably in  consequence  of  its  own  defects.  Professor 
Tyndall  and  the  Astronomer  Royal  subsequently 
reported  to  the  Board  of  Works  that  it  was  “per- 
fectly sound  for  all  practical  purposes,”  the  cracks 
only  superficial,  and  that  cutting  them  out,  “ to 
relieve  the  metal  from  strain,”  and  turning  the 
bell  to  strike  in  another  place,  with  a lighter  ham- 
mer, was  all  that  was  required ; and  so  Mr.  Cowper 
told  the  House  of  Commons.  At  last  Dr.  Percy 
is  authorised  to  cut  into  the  bell  to  the  bottom 
of  one  of  the  cracks,  which  Mr.  Denison  com- 
plains of  the  Board  of  Works  refusing  either  to  do 
or  allow  him  to  do,  before  Mr.  Mears’s  action 
came  on,  three  months  after  the  bell  was  cracked. 
Dr.  Percy  finds  that  the  explored  crack  (which  is 
not  the  largest  externally)  already  goes  nearly 
half  way  through  the  bell.  He  gives  the  analysis 
of  numerous  bits  of  metal  from  various  parts  and 
depths,  and  reports  that  “most  of  them  are 
unsound  and  porous,  the  metal  generally  far  from 
homogeneous,  and  of  varying  specific  gravity,” 
aud  “that  the  casting  is  defective and  he  shows 
that  to  the  depth  of  two  inches  from  the  surface 
there  is  a considerable  excess  of  tin  beyond  the 
amount  prescribed,  half  of  which  excess,  ho  says, 
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would  be  enough  to  “make  a sensible  increase  in 
the  hardness  and  brittleness  of  the  metal.'*  lie 
accordingly  attributes  the  failure  to  these  causes, 
which  are  now  removed  from  the  region  of  scien- 
tific speculation  into  the  more  certain  realms  of 
fact.  Probably  all  this  would  have  been  ascer- 
tained in  a week,  and  the  bell  replaced  by  this 
time  with  a sound  one  (if  our  "eminent  bell- 
founders”  are  really  able  to  produce  such  an 
article),  if  it  had  belonged  to  anybody  except  the 
nation. 


ON  SOME  MALVEKSE  KEACTIONS  OCCUR- 
EING  IN  OIL-PAINT  COMPOSITIONS. 

AXXEGED  ADULTERATIONS  OF  THE  LINSEED  OIL.* 

By  surreyiitious  Additions  made  to  the  Oil 
itself. — There  would  appear  to  exist,  in  a pipe  of 
genuine  linseed  oil,  of  the  finest  brand,  some  in- 
herent power  of  fascination  that  tells  with  especial 
force  on  a certain  class  of  people  whose  idiosyn- 
cracies  are  peculiar.  The  colour  of  its  sample, 
when  taken  in  a demi-tasse  of  clear  crystal,  is  so 
brilliant,  its  scent  so  fragrant,  its  taste  so  rich, 
that  the  temptation  to  some  is  irresistible  to 
speculate  on  such  fine  properties,  which  will  surely 
bear  some  profitable  manipulating  with,  without 
detection  by  the  uninitiated?  These  manipu- 
lating gentlemen — to  wit,  the  adulterators— feel, 
when  they  handle  this  pure  oil,  the  same  itching 
of  the  fingers  that  casts  its  spell  over  one  of  the 
light-fingered  adepts  of  another  order,  on  sight, 
and  within  reach  of,  some  piece  of  recherche 
lijouterie — a yellow  Oriental  topaz,  with  a bead- 
ing of  little  pearls  set  in  chased  gold,  for  example. 

But  to  pass  from  the  figurative  to  the  real. 
These  manipulators,  so  tempted,  must  first  dis- 
cover the  mode  of  gratifying  their  cupidity.  In 
casting  about  for  some  fit  material  with  which  to 
adulterate  the  oil,  they  find  that  they  have  but  a 
very  limited  number  of  such  to  choose  from.  It 
must  be  something  that  is  perfectly  miscible  with 
the  oil,  that  is  of  the  same  or  a similar  colour, 
that  does  not  affect  its  transparency,  and  that  is 
scentless,  or  not  materially  diflerent,  in  this  last 
respect,  from  the  oil  itself. 

The  market  price  of  fats,  or  of  the  other  fixed 
oils  that  might,  in  their  properties,  agree  with 
these  requirements,  bars  all  resort  to  these  for  his 
purpose.  Linseed  happens  to  be  the  cheapest  of 
all  such  oils.  Its  present  price  is  28/.  J15s.  per 
ton  : it  is  seldom  above  30/.  Of  the  other  seed  , 
oils,  the  nearest  to  it  in  price  is  gingclly,  40/. ; 
ground  nut  is  42/.;  palm,  47/.;  cocoa-nut,  53/. ; 
the  cheapest  of  the  olives  is  56/.  the  ton.  Of  the 
animal  oils,  tallow  oil  is  32/.  lOs.j  and  lard  oil, 
67/.  per  ton.  Neither  will  the  fish  oils  subserve 
his  purpose,  even  if  their  properties  would.  Pale 
seal,  the  most  seemingly  available,  is  40/.  the 
ton. 

There  exist  no  refuse  fats  or  olcaginousproducts 
of  other  manufacturing  operations  that  through 
either  their  price  or  qualities  can  subserve  such  a 
purpose.  Those  newly-introduced  products  (so 
useful  and  so  interesting  chemically)  of  the  decom- 
position of  bituminous  matters, — of  coal,  petro- 
leum, bituminous  shale,  &c.,  &c.,  and  known  now 
under  such  names  as  mineral  oil,  parafine  oils,  and 
others,  are,  from  their  properties,  unavailable  in 
this  intended  adulteration  of  the  oil,  as  is  equally 
another  longer-known  product  of  the  distillation 
of  coal  tar  and  other  tars  in  naphtha-making, — a 
refuse  one,  accruing  in  great  abundance  out  of 
such  operations,  and  technically  called  “ dead  oil.” 
Neither  this  one  nor  any  other  of  the  heavy-fluid 
hydro-carbons  that  the  action  of  heat  upon  these 
protean  compounds  gives  rise  to,  is,  from  its  pro- 
perties, applicable  to  this  purpose.' 

But  the  manipulator  discovers  (as  he  thinks)  a 
solution  of  his  difficulties  in  another  quarter. 

Notwithstanding  the  assumed  fruitfulness  of  the 
earth,  its  oil-yielding  existences  are,  in  fact,  and 
by  comparison,  singularly  limited  in  number  and 
in  their  aggregate  productiveness.  Of  this  we 
have  sufficient  evidence  in  the  prices  current  of  all 
the  varieties  of  oils,  animal,  mineral,  and  vege- 
table. Hence  it  is,  as  our  manufactures  and 
soci.al  requirements  go  on  expanding,  there  is 
made  a perpetual  effort  to  supply,  by  artificial  ex- 
pedients, these  natural  deficiencies.  The  enor- 
mous outlay  incurred  in  every  branch  of  our 
staple  manufacturing  operations,  and  in  our  mul- 
titudinous workshops,  for  lubricating  oils  of  the 
costliest  as  well  as  of  the  coarsest  descriptions,  the 
scarcely  less  immense  consumption  of  other  kinds 
of  oils  for  the  purposes  of  illumination;  and  the 
almost  universal  employment  and  distribution  of 
the  drying  oils,  are  only  a few  of  the  outlets  that 
help  to  absorb  what  are  produced  naturally,  and 


* See  pp,  3 and  34,  ante. 


make  it  a perennial  requirement  to  obtain  fresh 
supplies  by  any  available  expedients. 

Out  of  these  demands  has  sprung  the  (and,  in 
some  respects,  successful)  search  after  the  artificial 
oleaginous  products  just  referred  to ; and  among 
these  there  is  one  in  particular  that  the  oil  adul- 
terator has  largely,  if  not  very  honourably,  availed 
himself  of. 

A natural  exudation  from  certain  kiuds  of  pine 
and  larch  trees  gives  us  turpentine,  and  this  semi- 
fluid or  viscid  substance,  distilled  under  a mo- 
derate heat,  is  resolved  into  spirits  of  turpentine 
and  common  resin  as  a residue.  This  residual 
resin,  on  application  to  it  of  a much  higher  heat, 
suffers  decomposition,  and  yields,  in  its  turn,  a 
volatile  oleaginous  product  and  a solid  residue, 
the  one  constituting  a species  of  pitch  or  artificial 
asphaltum  used  in  varnish-making,  and  the  other 
the  well-known  resin  oil. 

This  resin  oil,  in  its  crude  state,  is  worth  from 
7/.  to  9/.  per  ton,  When  refined  its  price  ranges 
(according  to  the  degree  of  purification)  between 
12/.  and  18/.  The  refined  article  is  either 
brownish  yellow  or  straw-coloured;  closely,  in 
this  respect,  resembling  linseed  oil,  with  which, 
also,  it  is  miscible  to  any  extent.  It  is,  except 
under  the  high  temperatiu'e  just  spoken  of,  a fixed 
oil — permanent  in  its  fluidity, — and  is  in  other 
respects — within  all  ordinary  periods  of  time  or 
circumstances— almost  unchangeable  in  its  pro- 
perties. It  is  only  after  a very  long  exposure  to  air 
that  its  colour  deepens  and  it  becomes  thickened, 
and,  to  some  extent,  re-resinified.  Unlike  spirits  of 
turpentine,  which,  in  a paint  composition,  is  ulti- 
mately diffused  through  and  dissipated  by  atmo- 
spheric air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  this  spirit 
of  resin  (as  it  may  bo  called)  remains  fixed  in  such 
compositions  under  the  same  circumstances.  It 
is  only  when  raised  to  a very  high  temperature 
that  it  is  volatilized — that  is,  to  a heat  only  a 
little  below  the  degree  under  which  linseed  oil 
itself  boils. 

Were  it  not,  therefore,  for  its  non-drying  pro- 
perties and  its  special  flavour,  this  resin  oil  would 
— its  comparative  cheapness  considered — be  no 
unfit  adulterating  agent  for  the  purposes  of  this 
manipulator  of  linseed  oil.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
these  two  material  drawbacks  to  its  utility,  it  has 
been  used  for  these  purposes  to  a very  great 
extent.  This  was  the  more  especially  the  case  a 
few  years  ago,  when  the  resin  oil  manufacture 
first  became  common,  and  the  oil,  consequently, 
was  then  for  the  first  time  to  be  bad  readily  and 
cheaply. 

The  profit  temptation  was,  and  still  is,  of  course, 
the  incentive.  Eor  mixing  with  the  raw  oil  (not 
the  boiled,  for  the  latter  admits  of  a coarser  kind 
being  resorted  to)  one  of  the  refined  kinds  of  this 
resin  oil  must  be  employed, — a kind  worth,  per- 
haps, about  15/.  per  ton.  The  quantity  added  the 
writer  has  known  to  have  been  equal  to  one-fourth 
of  the  compound  oil — that  is,  5 cwts.  of  resin  oil  to 
15  cwts.  of  linseed.  It  is  no  great  stretch  of  cre- 
dulity to  believe  that  greater  quantities  even  than 
this  may  constantly  have  been  ventured  on.  These 
proportions,  with  linseed  at  30/.,  give  26/.  5s,  as 
the  cost  of  the  compound,  and  a profit  of  3/.  15s. 
on  every  ton  sold  at  30/. 

The  scent*  of  this  resin  oil,  so  nauseous  and 
characteristic,  and  making  its  presence  so  c.asy  of 
detection,  speedily  however  chocked,  if  it  did  not 
stop,  the  so  prevalent  use  of  this  audacious  scheme 
of  adulteration.  No  one  can  mistake  or  fail  to 
identify  the  specific  aroma  of  this  product.  Eor 
more  than  "many  a rood  ” beyond  its  place  of 
manufacture  the  locality  and  nature  of  the  opera- 
tions there  going  on  are  perceptible.  It  is  as  far- 
penetrating,  abiding,  anddisgustingastheeflluvium 
from  oil-boiling  itself,  or  as  that  from  the  boiling 
of  bones,  or  from  the  semi-putrescent  gelatine 
that  greets  the  olfactory  nerves  of  the  railways 
traveller  as  he  rides  over  the  tops  of  the  glue- 
factories  and  tanneries  of  Bermondsey,  or  walks  on 
the  Deptford  bank  of  the  Thames,  opposite  the 
Isle  of  Dogs,  or  comes  too  near  Stinking  House- 
bridge,  on  Bow  Common.  Except  for  this  one 
property,  but  little  limit  would  have  becji  placed 
on  the  use  of  this  product  for  the  purposes  of 
adulteration.t 


• To  free  this  product  from  this  distinctive  accompani- 
ment is  another  of  the  modern  problems  for  the  chemist- 
investigator,  and  the  prospective  reward  for  its  solution  is 
something  fabulous.  So  freed,  its  applications,  both  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent,  would  be  innumerable. 

t It  is  not  more  extraordinary  than  arc  so  many  other 
similar  apparent  incongruities  in  the  properties  of 
matter,  that  to  this  very  offensive  product  (but  obtaincil 
otherwise  in  this  case)  was  owing  the  fragrant  scent  of 
the  Russia  leather  of  the  olden  make— through  an  empy- 
reumatic  compound  that  found  its  way  into  the  “dress- 
ing” used  in  manufacturing  this  leather:  like  musk, 
which,  when  pure,  is  sickly  to  the  taste,  but,  when 
diluted,  becomes  an  exquisite  perfume. 


This  brief  review  of  the  origin  and  properties  of 
this  resin  oil  enables  one  to  anticipate  what  will 
be  the  efl'cets  of  its  presence  along  with  linseed 
oil  in  a varnish  or  a paint.  Omitting — as  of  lesser 
(though  bad  enough)  importance — all  considera- 
tion as  to  its  disagreeable  scent,  its  immediate 
and  after  injurious  actions  arc  analogous  to  those 
of  a non-drying  oil,  as  described  in  the  preceding 
paper.  The  resin  oil  never,  itself,  dries,  either  by 
true  evaporation  or  through  chemic.al  reactions 
with  atmospheric  air.  It  reduces,  to  an  extent 
proportionate  to  its  relative  quantity  present,  the 
proper  ultimate  hardness  of  the  linseed  oil,  and 
the  hardness  consequently  of  the  varnish  or  paint 
the  oil  forms  a part  of.  It  never  solidifies  and 
thereby  (as  every  element  in  a paint  or  varnisli 
should  contribute  to  do)  make  the  composition 
impervious  to  air,  and  proof  against  the  (it  may 
be  manj)  after-chemical  reactions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. It  remains  fluid,  and  subject  to  these 
reactions,  and,  through  them,  to  the  ultimate  de- 
struction both  of  the  proper  art-eftects  and  of  the 
substantial  organic  structure  of  the  paint. 

But  the  adulterator  finds  another  and  a better 
substance  ready  to  his  liand,  and  which,  if  it  be 
not  an  absolutely  perfect  iustmment,  is  at  least 
free  from  some  of  the  defects  that  attach  to  thi.s 
last  one.  This  better  agent  is  common  resin. 

The  malversc  influences  that  arc  exercised  on  a 
paint  by  this  resin  are  dilVoreut  from  those  previ- 
ously discussed,  and  need  a distinct  and  careful 
analysis. 

It  is  because  of  its  greater  comparative  suscep- 
tibility to  the  action  of  heat  and  of  changes  of 
heat,  its  greater  relative  contraction  and  expan- 
sion under  such  changes,  and  because  of  its  fri- 
ability and  inefficient  hardness,  and  tendency  to 
soften  under  warmth,  that  the  ultimate  bad  con- 
sequences of  the  presence  of  resin  in  an  oil-paint 
or  vaimish  are  experienced. 

Intermediately,  the  evil  effects  of  its  presence 
in  the  oil  flow  out  of  the  unlike  molecular  struc- 
ture of  the  two  materials, — the  oil  and  the  resin; 
and  in  the  unequal  order  and  time-rate  in  which 
the  one  assumes  and  the  other  regains  its  solidity 
in  such  a mixture. 

Unlike  a non-drying  oil  and  resin  oil,  which  arc 
from  the  beginning  fluid,  and  remain  so  alway.s, 
within  at  least  any  period  of  time  concerned  in 
such  changes,  resin  is,  per  se,  from  the  first,  a solid 
mass,  though  possessed  of  a comparatively  inferior 
degree  of  hardness.  This  solidity  is  invaded  only 
temporarily  by  its  solution  in  the  linseed  oil;  so 
that,  when  the  latter  solidifies,  its  associated  resin 
again  appears  in  its  solid  state. 

The  vitreous-like  resin  is  really  (though  we  arc 
unable  palpably  to  find  it  so)  a crystalline  body, — 
that  is,  when  solid,  its  particles  are  aggregated  toge- 
ther in  some  symmetrical  order ; and  the  solidified 
oil  also  has  a special  molecular  arrangement  of  its 
own.  When,  thciefore,  in  such  a mixture — paint 
or  varnish — there  sets  in  (by  its  own  internal  and 
by  external  reactions),  the  process  of  the  solidify- 
ing of  the  oil,  there  is  going  on  siranltaneonsly 
and  side  by  side  with  this,  the  reassumption  by 
the  resin  of  its  proper  solid  state.  But  each  of 
these  processes  advances  at  a rate  of  its  own,  and 
that  rate  a different  one  from  the  other’s  rate. 
Conjointly  they  terminate  in  a solid  componnd 
mass,  diflerent,  of  course,  in  hulk  (that  is,  in  the 
space  it  now  occupies)  from  the  fluid  mass.  The 
two  elements — the  now  solid  oil  and  solid  resin — 
have  advanced  to  that  condition  by  diflerent  rates 
of  progression,  are  possessed  now  of  diflerent  de- 
grees of  hardness,  and  remain  subject,  moreover, 
to  unequal  influences  under  the  action  of  different 
temperatures.  The  resin,  after  the  paint  or  var- 
nish containing  it  is  dry,  is  more  easily  affected  by 
heat,  and  by  transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  or  con- 
versely, than  is  the  solidified  oil.  It  results,  there- 
fore, that  there  are  two  kinds  of  internal  actions 
in  an  oil  mixed  with  resin  that  act  injuriously, — 
one  during  the  progress  of  the  drying,  and  ano- 
ther kind  that  operates  for  some  time  afterwards. 
There  is  nn  irregular  and  disturbing  molecular 
movement  going  on  during  the  act  of  drying,  and 
beyond  this,  a perpotu.'illy  recurring  one  that 
supervenes  in  such  a mixture,  after  its  solidifi- 
cation. 

The  eftecls  of  the  double  agency  exercised  by 
these  two  kinds  of  molecular  action  are  (whether 
the  proportion  present  of  the  resin  he  great  or 
small ; but,  of  course,  these  are  proportionally 
aggravated  if  the  quantity  present  be  large)  to 
give  to  a paint  or  varnish  an  open  and  unsound 
body,  and  to  beget  reactions  that  cither  destroy  or 
disarrange  intended  art  ofl’oets. 

The  oil-painted  walls  of  the  outside  of  a house, 
or  those  of  nn  inside  apartment,  are  exposed  to 
perpetual  alternations,  ranging  sometimes  between 
rather  extreme  degrees,  of  heat  and  cold;  ns  when 
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the  action  of  the  sun’s  rays  on  the  outside  is 
succeeded  by  the  cold  night’s  air;  orwhen  the 
higher  temperature  of  a gas-lit  room  has  subsided 
into  the  temperature  commonly  prevailing  in  the 
daytime. 

One  of  the  most  palpable  consequences  ot  the 
presence  of  resin  (if  the  proportion  be  consider- 
able) is  that  developed  by  mere  warmth,  when  it 
becomes  softened  superficially,  and  makes  the  paint 
or  varnish  adhere  (“tack”)  to  anything  that 
touches  it— the  band,  for  example,  placed  upon  it, 
or  the  back  resting  against  such  a paint. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  effects  of  the 
molecular  actions  is  the  deadening  of  the  surface, 
that  is,  the  deglossmg,  or  permanent  flatting  of 
such  a paint;  and  the  immediate  cause  of  this 
appearance  is  obvious  enough  under  the  microscope, 
or  even  when  the  examination  is  made  by  a 
common  pocket  magnifying-glass. 

When  “ flatting  ” in  a paint  is  produced  by  tur- 
pentine, the  effect  is  due  to  the  preponderance 
of  the  pigmentary  over  the  oil  element  in  the 
mixture,  and  to  the  consequent  production  of  a 
comparatively  roughened,  instead  of  a perfectly 
plain  light-reflecting  surface.  When  the  flatting 
results  from  the  “stippling”  of  a full  oil-charged 
paint,  this  efl’ect  is  due  to  the  interference  of 
shadow-making  projections,  or  of  a multitude  of 
minute  protuberances  with  the  otherwise  proper 
light-reflecting  surface.  In  the  present  case, 
the  flatting  effect  is  due  to  innumerable  breaks  in 
the  continuity  of  the  reflecting  surface;  for  the 
microscope  detects,  in  a dried  reshied  oil  paint, 
cracks  and  fissures  that  are  reticulated  over  the 
entire  surface,  in  appearance  not  unlike  those  of  a 
moistened  slab  of  clay  when  sun-dried,  which 
shrinks,  and  is  then  reticulated  with  divisional 
lines  in  all  directions. 

Did  this  common  resin  possess  the  properties  of 
the  finer  gums  proper — of  copal,  for  example, — no 
very  great  harm,  (physically  (omitting  here  the 
moral  question  of  adulteration),  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses, would  follow  its  surreptitious  employment. 
But  their  greater  hardness  and  brilliancy  (light- 
reflecting  power), their  unchangeableness, — neither 
softening  nor  materially  expanding  or  contract- 
ing, under  ordinary  temperatures,  or  ordinary 
variations  of  temperature ; and,  above  all, 
their  special  molecular  formation,  which  so  well 
adapts  these  gums  for  mixing  and  co-acting  with 
linseed  oil,  arc  ])ropertieB  this  common  resin  is 
not  possessed  of.* 

Neither  these  gums,  nor  does  this  common  resin, 
undergo  any  material  chemical  change  by  mere 
exposure  to  air.  Their  action,  in  such  mix- 
tures, is  mechanical  only.  But  with  the  fluid 
non-drying  oils,  or  with  resin  oil,  there  are  exercised 
(as  bus  already  been  said)  both  mechanical  and 
chemical  actions.  These  oils  (remaining  fluid  for, 
at  least,  a considerable  length  of  time  after  the 
apparent  solidification  of  the  paint  or  varnish), 
algo  exercise  in  it  certain  mechanical  actions  that 
are  similar  to  (though  their  procedure  may  he 
somewhat  different  from)  those  following  the 
presence  of  the  common  resin, — that  is,  they  lead 
to  the  expaudiug  and  contracting,  the  solteiiing 
and  again  setting  of  it  under  changing  tempera- 
tures; or,  in  the  genuine  oil’s  act  of  solidifying, 
they  are  thrown  out  of  union  with  it,  and  distri- 
buted in  fluid  globules  throughout  the  mass;  and 
thus  they  mechanically  affect  intended  art  efttets 
and  the  substantial  integrity  of  the  mass.  But, 
beyond  all  this,  their  presence  and  special  condi- 
tions bring  about  the  supervention  of  purely 
chemical  reactions,  sometimes  between  them  and 
other  conjoined  elements,  but  more  particularly 
between  themselves  and  the  external  atmosphere, 
all  tending  to  produce  some  or  other  of  the 
varietiesof  efflorescences,  decolourations, reversings 
of  shades  and  tints,  and  the  many  other  external 
and  visible  evidences  of  a diseased  and  decaying^ 
composition. 

Summarily,  with  the  solid  resin  adulterative 
there  follows  a series  of  malversc  reactions  that 
are  purely  mechanical.  With  these  fluid  adulte- 
ratives  there  ensue  both  a like  mechanical  and,  in 
addition,  .a  series  of  chemical  reactions,  the  more 
adverse  of  the  two  because  of  their  active  charac- 
ter and  long-continued  action,  and  of  their  com- 
parative multiplicity.  The  resin  is  comparatively 
harmless  when  its  effects  arc  estimated  against 
those  flowing  from  the  non-drying  oils  and  the 
resin  oil.  The  presence  of  the  latter  adulterative 
is  the  most  easy  of  detection  ; that  of  the  resin 
the  next  most  easy ; whilst  the  detection  of  the 
non-drying  oils,  by  chemical  testing  appliances,  is 

• Another  of  the  physfco-chemica]  problems  of  the  pre- 
sent day  (over  which  so  many  frmtless  hopes,  and  so 
much  unrewarded  ingenuity,  erroneously  founded  and 
guided,  have  been  expended),  is  the  imp.nrting  to  this 
common  ref-hi  for  varnish  purposes  these  inapproachable 
properties  of  the  finer  gums  and  resins. 


both  specially  and  comparatively  an  operation 
that  has  in  it  many  points  of  difficulty. 

Butthese  considerations  do  not  affect  the  oil  mani- 
pulator. His  mode  of  proceeding,  and  his  reasoning 
when  he  resorts  to  common  resin,  are  as  follow : — 
The  value  of  English  resin  is  some  5s.  the  cwt. ; 
that  of  the  genuine  Tmsecd  oil,  with  carriage,  &c., 
30?.  the  ton.  Eesin  melts  at  about  280°  Fahr.,  and 
when  so  melted  is  added  to  the  genuine  oil,  also 
warmed.  It  readily  dissolves  in  the  oil,  and  yields 
a mixture  in  which,  when  cold,  the  flavour  of  the 
resin  is  imperceptible,  and  the  colour  not  dissi- 
milar from  that  of  the  original  oil.*  It  will  be 
thickened  in  proportion  to  the  relative  quantity 
of  the  resin.  But  when  moderately  applied,  this 
thickening  is  recognisable  only  by  close  observa- 
tion, or  by  the  use  of  delicate  instruments  for 
determining  degrees  of  viscidity.  After  the 
solution  is  made,  it  is  only  by  some  special  tests, 
and  scarcely  by  its  more  appearance,  that  the  pre- 
sence of  the  resin  can  he  detected.  The  after- 
effects  in  paints  or  varnishes  of  such  an  addition 
afford  involuntary  testings,  that,  unfortunately, 
are  but  too  indicative  of  the  fact.  Meanwhile, 
the  adulterator  so  makes  his  additions  that  a ton 
of  his  oil  shall  consist  finally  of  19  cwts.  of 
genuine  oil  plus  1 cwt. ; or  of  18  plus  2 ; or  of  17 
plus  3 (where  he  dare  venture  on  this  last  quantity) 
of  resin;  and  thus  he  gives  himself  an  extra  cheat 
profit  on  tho  “ transaction”  of  \l.  5s.,  or  21. 10s.,  or 
3?.  15s.,  for  every  ton  of  this  mauipulated  article 
' — no  trifling  annual  revenue  for  him,  however 
ugly  its  complexion,  if  only  a few  tons  weekly  of 
this  precious  compost  be  disposed  of.  The  estimate 
of  this  gain  may  be  otherwise  made : — Suppose 
that  20  tons  of  genuine  oil  pass  through  the  hands 
of  the  manipulator,  and  from  each  ton  he  abstracts 
1 cwt.  of  the  oil,  and  replaces  it  by  an  equal 
weight  of  resin.  The  gain  finally  is,  of  course,  the 
same;  and  the  abstracted  ton  made  up  of  the  20 
separate  cwts.  will,  when  sold,  give  him  his  30?., 
minus  the  value  of  the  substituted  resin.  But 
can  he  then  resist  the  temptation  to  add,  through 
the  medium  of  another  cwt.  or  two  of  resin,  a 
further  1?.  5s.,  or  2?.  lOs.,  or  3?.  15s.,  to  the  cheat 
profit  on  the  pilfered  ton  already  secured  ? 

By  the  time  an  adulterated  oil  may  reach  the 
hands  of  the  operative  painter,  it  becomes  difficult — 
so  many  and  diverse  are  the  intermediate  channels 
it  may  have  passed  through — on  whom  to  fix  the 
culpability;  and  great  injustice  may  chance  to  be 
done  in  the  attempt.  The  commercial  world  of 
England  is  certainly  not  made  up  of  adulterators, 
who  are  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  A good 
deal  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  scarcity  of  exact 
chemical  knowledge  in  the  mercantile  community, 
and  to  the  absence  of  the  habit,  in  the  rush  and 
crush  of  commercial  life,  of  examining  into,  or 
even  of  thinking  at  all  on,  such  subjects.  The 
condition  of  the  oil  consoiuent  on  the  transition 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  East-India  seed,  was  of 
purely  an  incidental  and  non-culpative  character, 
so  far  as  the  English  seed-crushers  are  concerned. 
Now,  donbtlef-s,  their  attention  having  been  called 
to  the  subject,  the  genuine  will  he  winnowed  from 
the  interpolated  seeds,  and  the  country,  as  before, 
be  again  supplied  generally  with  fine  genuine  oil. 

But  when  resin  oil  f and  resin  find  their  way 
into  the  oil,  that  concoction  must,  of  course,  have 
been  made  at  some  specific  place  and  by  some 
specific  perpetrator.  And  what  cares  such  a mani- 
pulator for  the  train  of  evils  that  may  follow  this  his 
indulging  in  these  adroit  propensities — for  the  dis- 
credit and  loss  cast,  for  example,  on  some  house  de- 
corator, or  the  not  less  unmerited  distress  inflicted 
on  Lis  workmen?  Whilst  the  decorator  or  master 
painter  may  have  to  forego  or  refund  payments, 
and  bis  men  be  thrown  out  of  work,  this  thief 
will  duly  receive  his  accounts,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
congratulate  himself  on  doing  so,  with  infinite  self- 
complacency.  He  will  smile  and  rub  his  hands 
(perchance  lubricating  them  the  while  with  a 
drachm  or  two  of  genuine  oil, — not  with  his  own 
ill-omened  concoction,  for  that,  like  the  Macbeth 
“spot,”  will,  he  knows,  dick  to  them)  in  great 
glee,  under  a feeling  of  success,  and  a conviction 
that  the  chances  are  a thousand  to  one  against  his 
detection. 

I would  venture  to  give  these  manipulating 

• The  printing-ink  manufacturer  habitually  makes  this 
kind  of  solution  for  his  so-called  “varnish.”  The  use  in 
this  case  of  the  resin,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  legitimate 
and  proper,  and  is  altogether  different  both  in  intention 
and  effect  from  the  adulterations  here  referred  to.  Resin 
is  an  avowed  and  useful  ingredient  in  common  printing- 
inks. 

t One  of  these  manipulators,  more  audacious  than 
usual,  gave,  some  time  ago,  an  order  to  one  of  the  large 
pauit-gnndmg  houses  of  the  north  of  England,  for  a 
quantity  of  red  o.xide  of  iron  to  be  ground  into  paint  with 
min  oil  exclusife/ff.  His  reply,  on  having  pointed  out  to 
him  the  impolicy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  impropriety  of 
such  a mixture,  was  that  “ it  was  for  an  outside  contract 
job,  and  of  no  consequence  whether  it  would  dry  or  not!  ” 


gentlemen  a hint  which,  if  taken,  will  be  vastly 
to  their  advantage,  and,  in.  the  end,  to  that  of  the 
public  also.  It  is  that,  for  these  purposes  (the 
more  specially  so  when  it  is  with  our  ancient  ac- 
quaintance, black  boiled  oil,  theyaremanipnlaling), 
they  should,  in  future,  altogether  discard  resin 
oil  or  resin  as  too  well  known  now,  and  too  stale 
a device,  and  take  instead  to  coal-tar  pitch.  Now, 
pitch  is  so  plentiful  an  article  that  it  can  in  many 
places  be  had  for  only  Is.  6d.  or  28.  per  cwt., 
whilst  resin  costs  5s.  Besides,  the  colour  of  the 
pitch  fits  so  admirably  to  that  of  the  boiled  oil 
itself.  It  is  not,  indeed,  necessary,  in  this  case,  to 
boil  the  oil  at  all ; for  a solution  of  pitch  in  raw 
linseed  oil  is  a very  excellent  imitation  of  many 
kinds  of  boiled  oil  that  arc  to  be  met  w'ith  in  the 
market,  and  this  likeness  extends  to  some  others 
of  its  properties  besides  that  of  its  colour.  In  thus 
resorting  to  pitch  no  heed  need  be  taken  of  any 
after-effects  on  the  paints  or  varnishes  such  a 
compost  may  find  its  way  into.  The  fact  that  it 
will  not  dry,  and  the  inconvenience  and  waste  that 
may  accompany  its  use,  are  quite  immaterial  to 
the  manipulator.  These  kinds  of  mishaps,  when 
charged  against  it  or  him,  can  be  evaded,  or  dis- 
puted, or  battled  against,  after  the  usual  fashion. 
In  thus  resorting  to  pitch  the  manipulator  will 
find  it  more  profitable  than  resin,  and  more  de- 
sirable to  use  than  “ foots,”— that  “ caput  mor- 
tuum^*  of  the  old,  and  pedes  diaboli  of  those 
modern  alchymists, — the  boilers  of  oil.  And  the 
doing  this  will  he  a benefit  to  himself,  because  he 
will  be  all  the  sooner  detected  in  his  malpractices, 
and  driven,  as  people  say,  to  seek  otherwise  a 
more  honest  livelihood.  It  will  he  a benefit  also 
to  the  public,  because,  suffering  under  such  Inflic- 
tions, they  will  all  the  more  readily  bestir  them- 
selves in  studying  the  subject  of  these  oils,  and 
what  mav  he  the  most  appropriate  treatment  of 
them.  C.  B. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  members  was  held  on 
Monday  last,  at  the  house  in  Conduit-street. 

The  President,  Mr.  C.  R.  Cockerell,  R.A.,  occu- 
pied the  chair;  and,  after  despatch  of  business,  said 
he  was  sure  they  all  felt  great  pleasure  at  finding 
their  old  friend,  Professor  Donaldson,  again 
among  them,  after  his  pleasant  journey  up  the 
Nile,  and  his  visit  to  the  Pyramids  and  monu- 
ments of  ancient  Egypt.  They  would  also  be 
glad  to  learn  that  he  had  not  forgotten  them,  as 
be  was  about  to  read  a paper  embracing  some  of 
the  most  interesting  features  in  his  excursion. 

Mr.  T.  n.  Lewis,  honorary  secretary,  read  a 
list  of  donations  to  the  library,  and  announced 
that  the  papers,  plans,  &c.,  issued  by  various 
bodies  asking  for  professional  advice  and  com- 
petition, might  for  the  future  be  seen  in  the 
library.  (Among  the  donations  were  some  photo- 
graphs of  buildings  from  Mr.  Francis,  and  a de- 
scription of  the  Minster  of  Friburg,  from  Mr. 
Ferrey.) 

Mr.  Charles  Barry  begged  to  he  allowed  to 
bring  forward  a few  facts  in  relation  to  some  stone 
similar  to  that  in  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament, 
which  he  had  himself  used  in  the  construction  of 
a mansion.  Bylaugh  Hall,  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  in  the  years  1850  and  1851.  The  house 
in  question  was  faced  with  the  same  description  of 
stone,  supplied  from  the  same  quarry  and  from  the 
same  bed,  by  Mr.  Grissell,  who  at  the  time  was 
engaged  in  erecting  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  difference,  however,  in  the  two  buildings  was 
(as  his  brother  had  stated  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Institute),  that  one  was  built  on  the  bank  of 
a sewer,  while  the  other  was  in  pure  air,  and  un- 
contaminated by  the  acids  contained  in  the 
London  atmosphere.  He  had  written  to  a friend 
at  Norwich,  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  house  to  which  he  referred,  requesting  him  to 
go  and  look  at  the  building,  and  report  to  him  the 
state  in  which  he  found  it.  Tho  answer  had  not 
been  received  in  time,  or  he  would  have  read  it  at 
the  last  meeting;  hut,  as  it  contained  an  au- 
thentic fact,  he  hoped  to  he  allowed  to  read  it 
now,  and  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  council, 
for  any  purpose  that  might  occur  to  them  as 
useful  in  promoting  the  inquiry  about  to  be  under- 
taken. The  letter,  which  bore  the  date  “Febru- 
ary 9,”  was  as  follows : — 

“ In  reply  to  yours  of  the  5th,  I have  great  pleasure  in 
being  able  to  give  a satisfactory  account,  because  (you 
know,  I think,)  for  the  last  five  years  I have  had  the  care 
of  Bylaugh  Hall ; a>id  this  lias  rendered  it  necessary  that 
1 should  make  most  careful  periodical  inspection  of  the 
stonework  ; and.  since  1 received  your  inquiry,  I have 
made  a special  inspection,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  effects 
of  the  late  unparalleled  severe  season  : and  it  is  positively 
impossible  for  any  material  to  retain  its  surface  more 
thoroughly. 
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Though,  as  you  may  remember,  the  hall  is  unusally 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  wind,  there  is  no 
sign  of  decay  to  be  seen  in  any  part,  and  all  that  beautifully 
carved  porch,  and  the  enrichments  on  the  south  side,  the 
finials,  and  open  parapets,  are  as  sharp  and  fresh  as  on 
the  day  the  carver  and  the  mason  left  them. 

The  only  place  where  there  is  any  failure  is  on  the  ter- 
races in  the  south  front,  and  there  the  stone  appears  to 
me  not  to  have  been  so  carefuliy  selected,  and  has,  in  a 
few  cases,  cracked  and  blistered,  as  it  were,  as  also  have 
the  Portland  stone  steps,  to  a slight  extent. 

I trust  this  account  is  all  you  require ; but,  if  you  want 
further  particulars,  1 shall  be  most  happy  to  give  them  to 
you.” 

This  letter,  he  thought,  disposed  at  once  of  the 
question  which  had  been  raised  as  to  crystalline 
and  amorphous  stone.  In  his  opinion  the  real 
solution  of  the  mystery,  as  to  how  it  was  that  one 
stone  decayed  and  the  other  remained  sound,  was 
simply  this, — that  one  was  in  town  and  the  other 
in  the  country. 

Mr.  Fraser  said  that  among  the  donations 
which  lay  upon  the  table  was  the  copy  of  a lecture 
“On  Building  Materials,”  delivered  by  Professor 
Ansted  at  the  Eoyal  Institution,  Albcmarlc-street, 
on  stone-preserving  processes,  lie  (Mr.  Fraser) 
assured  the  meeting  that  the  lecture  was  a most 
interesting  one,  and  would  well  repay  perusal. 

Professor  Donaldson,  A'.I’.,  then  proceeded  to 
read  papers,  including  a description  of  M.  Mari- 
ette’s  excavations  at  Ghizeh  and  Saccara ; some 
observations  ujion  the  domestic  architecture  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  existing  among  the  pre- 
sent Arabs;  and  an  account  of  catacombs  at  Alex- 
andria recently  discovered.  These  particulars  we 
have  put  into  a separate  form.  Mr.  Donaldson 
added,  at  the  -close  of  his  observations  on  Egyp- 
tian matters,  that,  in  passing  through  Marseilles, 
he  had  visited  ihe  cathedral  in  that  city,  and  had 
brought  away  S].ejimens  of  the  marbles  used  in 
its  construction.  (These  were  laid  on  the  table ; 
also  some  pieces  of  rough  and  others  of  worked 
alabaster,  specimens  of  the  stone  of  vshich  the 
Pyramids  are  composed,  and  also  a piece  of  the 
mortar  used  to  cement  the  blocks.) 

Mr.  Kerr  inquired  whether  Professor  Donald- 
son had  found  any  zopissa  on  the  buildings  he  had 
examined. 

Professor  Donaldson. — No,  I did  not. 

Mr.  Godwin,  V.P.,  said  that,  in  order  to  make 
their  proceedings  formal,  he  would  move,  what 
they  had  already  signified,  that  a vote  of  thanks 
be  accorded  to  Professor  Donaldson,  who  had 
proved  that  evening  that  he  had  lost  none  of  bis 
old  energy  of  character  nor  of  his  desire  to  serve 
the  Institute.  The  narrative  of  his  exploration 
of  the  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt  was  full  of 
subjects  for  reflection,  and  oflered  many  points  of 
contrast  between  the  past  and  present.  It  occurred 
to  him  that  the  Serapeion,  with  the  gigantic  sarco- 
phagi which  were  in  its  chambers,  as  described  by 
Professor  Donaldson,  was  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary monuments  remaining  in  Egypt.  The 
account  of  it  filled  him  with  awe.  When  it  was 
remembered  what  difficulty  had  been  experienced 
in  fashioning  out  of  a single  boulder  a sarcophagus 
for  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  fact  that  here  were 
at  any  rate  3i — there  might  be  60  for  what  was 
yet  known, — each  four  or  five  times  as  large  as  that 
in  St.  Paul’s,  raised  feelings  of  wonder  and  admi- 
ration for  a people  who  could  perform  such  great 
things ; and  then,  when,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
heard  of  such  a people  worshipping  as  a god  a bull 
which  they  themselves  fed  and  they  themselves 
killed,  the  weakness  of  human  nature  came 
before  us  in  contrast,  and  led  to  contemplations 
of  a striking  character.  A dozen  such  reflections 
arose,  but  he  would  be  sorry  to  weaken  the  remem- 
brance of  the  vivid  and  graphic  relation  they  had 
heard,  and  so  would  restrain  himself  to  moving 
that  the  warm  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  awarded 
to  Professor  Donaldson  for  his  interesting  obser- 
vations. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Lewis  said  he  did  not  quite  under- 
stand Professor  Donaldson  to  have  described  the 
form  of  the  sarcophagi  at  Alexandria;  and  he 
wished  to  know  if  they  were  carved. 

Professor  Donaldson  replied  that  they  were  all 
oblong,  and  that  three  or  four  of  them  were  in- 
cised, not  with  hieroglyphics,  hut  with  lines. 
They  consisted  of  two  pieces  only,  of  granite  or 
basalt.  Several  of  the  bulls  were  in  them, 
wrapped  up  in  the  usual  manner,  the  eyes  formed 
of  glass,  and  the  horns  wound  round  with  liga- 
tures. When  he  stated  that  the  funeral  ceremonies 
of  some  of  the  hulls  cost  as  much  as  20,000?.  each, 
there  could  ho  no  doubt  that  the  sarcophagus  cost 
a large  portiou  of  the  sum.  The  difficulty  aud 
expense  of  working  the  block  of  stone,  and  con- 
veying  it  several  hundreds  of  miles  from  above 
the  first  cataract  of  the  Nile,  must  have  been 
enormous. 

Mr.  C.  Barry,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks, 
observed  that  the  paper  which  Profe.ssor  Donaldson 


bad  read  would  he  studied  with  interest  by  those 
who  proposed  to  follow  in  his  steps  and  to  pursue 
the  line  of  investigation  which  be  had  so  success- 
fully inaugurated. 

Mr.  Kerr  inquired  whether  the  sarcophagi  bore 
the  appcarauce  of  belonging  to  a succession  of 
sacred  animals;  for,  if  the  bulls  represented  a 
period  of  about  twenty  years  each,  these  tombs 
would  represent  a period  of  nearly  500  years. 

Professor  Donaldson  said  he  had  failed  to  dis- 
cover, in  the  dark  and  haste,  any  difference  of  age 
in  the  sarcophagi  which  he  had  examined.  lie  then 
read  an  account  of  the  Serapeion,  by  Mr.  Birch, 
about  to  he  published  in  the  “Architectural 
Dictionary.” 

Mr.  Kerr  asked  what  was  the  size  of  the  solid 
block  of  stone  which  supported  Pompey’s  Pillar. 

Professor  Donaldson  replied  that  it  was  about 
7 or  8 feet  square. 

Mr.  Kerr  suggested  whether  it  might  not  be  n 
foundation  stone  bedded  in  concrete  or  rubble 
which  had  been  removed ; for  one  could  scarcely 
imagine  that  the  pillar  rested  on  the  stone  alone. 

Mr,  Morris  suggested  that  the  right  way  to 
appreciate  the  paper  they  had  just  heard  read 
would  he  to  treat  it  in  the  light  of  the  narrative 
of  a ramble  in  Egypt.  It  was  a paper  of  sur- 
passing interest,  and  the  author  had  spared  no 
pains  to  make  it  practical  and  instructive. 

In  reply  to  further  questions, 

Professor  Donaldson  said  that  the  French 
architect  who  had  made  the  drawing  of  Pompey’s 
Pillar  exhibited  in  the  room  that  evening  was  of 
opinion  that  the  base  bad  been  supported  in  the 
middle  of  the  solid  block  of  stone  described,  but 
that  trophies  consisting  of  armour,  or  something 
of  the  kind,  had  been  fixed  at  the  corners,  so  as 
to  give  additional  security  to  the  pile.  These,  he 
thought,  had  from  time  to  time  been  removed,  and 
the  boulders  substituted. 

Mr.  Papworth  called  attention  to  the  extraordi- 
nary difficulty  which  must  have  been  experienced 
in  getting  the  sarcophagi  into  their  position.  He 
confessed  he  could  not  comprehend  how  human 
force — for  mechanical  was  out  of  the  question- — 
could  be  brought  to  bear  so  as  to  turn  round  and  put 
into  position,  in  such  a place,  a block  of  solid  stone 
weighing  sixty’  tons.  While  upon  this  subject,  he 
wished  to  ask  whether  the  Wellingtou  sarcophagus 
was  a block  of  solid  stone  ? for  he  found,  on  visit- 
ing the  tomb  of  Napoleon  in  the  luvalides,  that 
the  sarcophagus  there  was  not’ of  one  piece  of  solid 
stone,  but  was  formed  of  five  pieces. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  nuanimously 
passed, 

Professor  Donaldson  observed  that  a great  dCal 
had  been  said  of  late  about  drinking-fountains, 
and  that  be  wished  to  say  a word  upon  those 
which  he  witnessed  in  the  East.  They  were  not 
the  miserable  pigmy  things  which  met  the  eye 
in  London,  and  which  were  a disgrace  to  art  and 
to  taste;  but  they  were  large  handsome  structures, 
composed  of  marble  or  alabaster,  hold  and  beau- 
tiful in  design,  and  elaborate  in  their  enrichments. 
They  were  raised  by  pious  Mabomedans  for  the 
public  weal;  and  there  was  generally  a day-school 
above  them,  from  which  the  voices  of  the  children 
could  be  heard  above  the  babbling  of  the  water. 
Surely  we  might  take  a lesson  from  the  Egyptians, 
and  raise  fountains  which  would  not  he  a disgrace 
to  the  country  and  the  age. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

A special  general  meeting  of  the  members  will 
he  held  on  Monday  evening,  the  25th  instant,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  recommendation  of 
the  council  with  respect  to  the  award  of  the  royal 
medal  and  other  prizes  of  the  Institute  for  the 
year  1860,  and  their  recommendations  with  refer- 
ence to  the  medals  for  the  year  1861. 


THE  AKCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  members  was  held  on 
Friday  evening,  the  15th  instant,  at  the  house  in 
Conduit-street;  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  vice-presi- 
dent, ill  the  chair. 

Mr.  Walter,  Mr.  J.  Adams,  and  Mr.  J.  Busk, 
were,  on  ballot,  elected  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Harris  moved  a resolution, — “ That  the 
3Z.  prize  for  a specific  subject  (being  part  of  the 
5?.  given  by  Mr.  IHte,  M.P.,  to  the  Association), 
be  awarded  to  the  best  design  contributed 
by  any  member  of  the  Association,  and  that 
the  subject  for  the  present  session  be  “a  school  of 
art,” — the  drawings  to  be  sent  in  before  the  5th 
of  April.” 

Mr.  Blashill  thought  it  better  to  omit  the 
words, — “ the  subject  of  the  present  session  he  a 
school  of  art and,  after  some  discussion,  an 
amendment, — “That  the  subject  be  submitted  to 


the  general  committee  for  final  decision,”  was 
carried. 

Mr.  E.  Druce  then  read  a paper  entitled  “An 
Architect’s  Audience.”  In  the  course  of  it  the 
reader  sketched  representatives  of  the  various 
classes  who  form  that  part  of  the  public  who 
appreciate  more  or  less  architectural  works, — the 
poet,  scholar,  the  frequenter  of  picture-galleries, 
and  the  intelligent  mechanic;  and  showed  what 
partialities  and  tendencies  were  naturally  found  in 
each  class;  and,  in  conclusion,  went  on  to  say, — 1 
think  that  for  some  time,  if  not  always,  we  shall 
have  to  consider  the  requirements  and  tastes 
of  these  classes  of  employers  and  critics,  in 
broad  principles,  if  not  in  a contiiiuanca  of  the 
details  and  easily  recognized  features  of  those 
separate  styles,  even  although  as  we  arrive  we 
evidently  are  tending  to  two  styles,  which  may 
merge  in  one  of  a free  Eound-arched  style,  and  a 
free  Pointed  style.  The  three  marked  eba- 
rncteristics  of  the  Classical,  Italian  or  Renais- 
sance, and  Gothic,  will  long  be  looked  for  by  their 
respective  votaries,  being  the  results  of  education, 
suitability  to  their  respective  habits  of  living  aud 
thought,  as  well  as  their  architectural  taste. 
These  are  some  of  the  heads  or  main  divisions  of 
our  audience;  aud,  until  quite  of  late  years,  they 
were  the  only  classes  tliat  were  capable  of  judging 
or  of  enjoying  what  was  put  before  them,  as  much 
of  the  ei'joyments  of  the  buildings  lay  in  the 
knowledge  of  their  coi-rectness,  but  I am  thankful 
to  say  that  our  audience  is  extending  day  by  day ; 
and  what  do  I mean  by  that?  Do  I mean  that 
so  many  more  people  are  educated  by  the  number- 
less photogrnphs,  and  the  loss  cost  of  architectural 
hooks  and  plates?  There  is  much  in  that ; hut  what 
I do  mean  is  this.  '1  hat  the  masses  of  the  people, 
whether  educated  or  uneducated,  have  always 
been,  and  will  always  he,  fonder  of  scxffpture  and 
painting  than  of  architecture.  That  depends  as 
much  as  it  can  upon  itself  alone;  and  that  it  is 
only  quite  lately  that  architects,  occupied  by  their 
surveying  their  necessary  business,  aiid  their 
measured  proportions  or  copied  mouldings,  have 
onlyjust  begun  to  be  anything  like  iis  fond  of  it  as 
the  general  public  itself.  Vou  will  now  get  an  audi- 
ence wherever  the  chisel  rings,  wherever  you  work 
bas-reliefs  and  interesting  stories  on  your  walls. 
Where  such  carvings  can  be  seen  as  there  are  at 
the  Oxford  Museum,  or  at  one  or  two  churches  now 
building,  every  ono  will  visit  you.  Where  there 
is  painting  like  that  at  All  Saints’,  all  will  be  at- 
tracted. You  may  please  the  Classic  student  if 
you  will,  with  grandeur  of  proportion  and  security 
of  effect,— the  lover  of  Medimval  architecture  by 
solemnity,— the  lover  of  Renaissance  by  richne.^s 
and  luxuriousness,- — the  man  of  business  by  care- 
ful and  business-like  arrangement  of  plans  and 
fittings,  aud  boldness  and  massiveness  of  style, — 
the  artist  and  poet  by  pieturcsiiueness, — the 
workman  by  good  work  aud  skill,  aud  poet 
thought;  but  depend  upon  it,  in  whatever  style 
you  work,  you  cannot  Jail  to  win  all  these ; and 
add  to  them  the  uneducated  and  the  poor,  if  you 
find  room  in  your  capitals  and  your  walls  for  rich 
and  vai’ied  sculpture  of  sacred  subjects,  and  lives 
of  great  men,  J'ramed  by  the  leaves  of  the  wood 
and  the  flowers  of  the  field.  Thus  and  thus  only 
shall — can— we  make  the  most  sensitive  among 
our  audience — the  poet, — sing,  in  far-off  future 
of  our  works ; — 

” Everywhere  I see  around  me  the  wondrous  world  of  art, 

Fountains  wrought  with  richest  sculpture  standing  in 
the  common  mart ; 

And,  above  cathedral  doorways,  saints  and  bishops 
carved  in  stone, 

By  a former  age  commission'd  as  apostles  to  our  own.  ’ 

At  the  conclusion, 

The  Chairman  observed  that  what  Mr.  Druce 
had  said  showed  the  necessity  of  designing  in 
perspective.  To  accomplish  this  object  it  was 
very  desirable  to  have  a knowledge  of  landscape 
drawing.  The  works  of  Turner  the  painter  would 
be  found  of  great  value  to  young  architects  in  this 
respect.  Without  some  knowledge  of  landscape 
effects  an  architect  who  had  to  design  a building 
in  a hilly  country  would,  probably,  erect  a struc- 
ture unsuitable  to  the  landscape.  It  would  gene- 
rally be  found  that  the  architecture  of  a country 
was  adjusted  to  the  peculiarities  of  its  physical 
surfao*.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Switzerland  it  was 
found  that  the  churches  and  maisonettes  were  pe- 
culiarly suitable  to  the  landscape;  and,  indeed,  in 
all  countries  it  was  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
inhabitants  of  a country  intuitively  erected  the 
most  suitable  buildings. 

Mr.  Blashill  thought  there  was  a good  deal  in 
association,  and  that  it  was  generally  found  that 
the  aborigines  of  every  country  designed  their 
rude  and  primitive  dwellings  with  a view  to  meet 
the  peculiar  reijuiremcnts  incidental  to  climate  and 
situation. 
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CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  LITILEHAMPTON,  SUSSEX. Mr.  J.  G.  A'tejiZrfon,  Jun.,  Arehitcd. 


A desultory  discussion  then  ensued  with  rcfe- 1 
rence  to  sculptured  ornamentation,  Mr.  Lewis  and  I 
other  members  couteucji^  that  the  public  mind  in  | 
this  country,  was  not  sufflcieutiy  instructed  in,  or 
familiar  with,  sculpture  to  warrant  its  exten- 1 
sive  use  as  a means  of  exterior  decoration.  He , 
instanced,  as  an  illustration,  the  mutilation  of 
statues  and  carved  work  in  our  ancient  churche.s 
and  cathedrals. 

The  Chairman  said  he  thought  it  scarcely  fair 
to  insinuate  that  the  humbler  classes  of  society 
were  iconoclasts.  The  mutilation  of  statues  and 
carved  work  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  other 
similar  buildings  was  to  be  traced  to  the  so-called 
“lleformers,”  and  not  to  the  common  people. 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  drawing  in  the 
class  of  design  would  be  “ a stable  and  coach- 
house and  that,  at  the  next  meeting,  a paper 
would  be  read  by  Mr.  G.  B.  New  "On  Brick- 
work.” 


CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  LITTLE- 
, HAMPTON,  SUSSEX. 

The  site  for  this  church  is  on  the  estate  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  The 
style  of  the  design  is  Early  Decorated.  The  mate- 
rial selected  for  the  walls  is  Plymouth  rock, 
dressed  with  Caen  stone. 

The  roof  is  open,  and  the  walls  are  sufiiciently 
high  to  admit  of  the  erection  of  galleries  at  a 
future  period. 

The  total  accommodation  is  for  300  persons. 
The  contract  has  been  taken  for  the  whole  work, 
including  a large  school-room  and  boundary  walls, 
for  850/. 

Mr.  J.  G.  StapeltoD,  jun.,  of  London,  is  the 
architect. 


PREMIUMS  OFFERED  BY  THE  ART- 
UNION  OF  LONDON, 

The  coxmcil  of  the  Art-Union  have  taken  a 
very  admirable  step.  They  have  always  felt  the 
importance  of  connecting  art  and  manufacture,  of 
the  wedding  of  Venus  to  Vulc.an,  as  their  annual 
reports,  year  after  year,  serve  to  prove.  Anxious 
still  further  to  cany  out  this  view,  with  special 
reference  to  the  schools  in  connection  with  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  they  propose,  with  the 
concurrence  of  that  Department,  to  set  apart  the 
sum  of  100/.  each  year,  to  be  offered  to  the  pupils 
in  those  schools,  for  the  production  of  designs,  on 
certain  conditions.  In  their  circular  announcing  it, 
the  council  dwelt  on  the  desirability  of  the  study 
of  the  human  and  animal  forms,  a full  acquaint- 
ance with  which  gives  the  student  a power  of 
conception  and  facility  of  treatment  unattainable 
otherwise.  These  qualities  are  essential  for  raising 
ornamental  art  to  a high  state  of  perfection,  and 
for  enabling  the  productions  of  England  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  those  of  other  countries 


where  the  art  education  of  the  manufacturer  is 
more  cultivated.  The  amount  will  be  divided 
into  five  premiums  of  10/.  each,  and  ten  premiums 
of  5/.  each,  to  be  competed  for  by  persona  being 
bond  fide  pupils  in  any  of  the  Schools  of  Art  in 
connection  with  the  Department  of  Art.  A list 
of  subjects  has  been  forwarded  to  the  various 
schools.  The  proposal  can  scarcely  fail  to  meet 
witli  a hearty  response. 

Each  subscriber  for  the  current  year  is  entitled 
to  an  engraving,  by  Willmore,  after  Turner’s  well- 
known  and  rortgnificeut  picture,  “ Italy : Cbilde 
Harold’s  Pilgrimage,”  now  in  the  National  Col- 
lection at  Brompton.  The  impressions  are  ready, 
and  subscriboi’s  receive  them  on  paying  their 
guinc.T.  The  print  is  full  of  beauty,  and  a good 
return  for  the  subscription  irrespective  of  the 
prizes,  in  the  distribution  of  which  every  sub- 
scriber has  one  or  more  chances  according  to 
amount  paid. 


LECTURES,  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

On  Wednesday  evening  last,  Sir.  Thomas  Lott, 
F.S.A.,  gave  a very  interesting  account  of  the 
architectural  antiquities  of  the  London  Guildhall, 
illustrating  it  with  quotations  from  old  records  in 
the  Guildhall  library.  There  was  a good  attend- 
ance. 

Mr.  Blomfield,  on  the  part  of  the  committee, 
proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Lott,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 


BUILDING  FOR  PROPOSED  EXHIBITION 
OF  18G2. 

A LETTER  has  been  addressed  by  the  Royal 
Commissioners  to  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  in  the  course  of  which  the  following  state- 
ment occurs : — 

" The  arrangements  made  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  when 
negotiating  for  a site  on  the  estate  of  the  Commissioners 
of  1851,  and  their  announcement  that  the  Exhibition  was 
to  include  pictures, — a branch  of  art  not  exhibited  on  the 
former  occasion,— rendered  it  necessary  to  contemplate 
the  erection  of  a building  in  some  parts  of  a more  sub- 
stantial  character  than  that  of  1851. 

A plan  was  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  by  Captain 
Fowke,  R.E,,  who  had  been  employed  by  her  Majesty’s 
GovCTnmcnt  in  the  British  Department  of  the  Paris 
Exhibition  of  1855.  The  design  was  adapted  to  the  pro- 
posed site,  and  was  intended  to  meet  the  practical  defects 
which  experience  had  shown  to  exist  both  in  the  buildings 
in  Hyde-park  and  in  the  Champs  Elysees.  It  appeared 
well  adapted  for  the  required  purposes,  and  its  principal 
features  were  of  a striking  character,  and  likely  to  form 
an  atriactive  part  of  the  Exhibition.  The  Commissioners 
submitted  the  design  to  the  competition  of  ten  eminent 
contractors,  four  of  whom  took  out  the  quantities.  Three 
tenders  (one  a joint  one  from  two  of  the  contractors  in- 
vited),  were  sent  in  on  the  day  named  in  the  invitation, 
but  all  were  greatly  in  excess  of  the  amount  which  the 
Commissioners  could  prudently  spend,  with  a due  regard 
to  the  interests  of  the  guarantors. 

The  Commissioners  have,  therefore,  had  under  their 
consideration,  modifleations  of  the  plan,  which,  without 
destroying  its  merits,  would  materially  reduce  its  cost.” 

We  understand  Mr.  Kelk  is  the  contractor 
likely  to  be  treated  with. 


LONDON  STREET  ARCHITECTURE. 

OFPICE9,  BignOESGATE-STEEET. 

. Messes.  Soane  & Page’s  new  offices,  Blshops- 
gate-street.  City,  were  commenced  in  April,  1860, 
and  are  now  fast  approaching  completion.  The 
building  occupies,  with  an  area,  or  court,  at 
buck,  a plot  of  ground  of  45  feet  frontage, 
by  77  feet  in  depth,  and  comprises,  with  the 
house-keeper’s  apartments,  on  the  upper  floor, 
ten  or  twelve  suites  of  offices, — altogether  about 
thirty  rooms. 

The  structure  throughout  is  substantially  built 
of  stock  bricks,  in  English  bond,  except  the  front 
elevation,  which  is  of  deep-red  brick,  with  Bath- 
stone  dressings;  and  a green  stone  is  introduced 
with  good  effect  in  the  relieving  arches,  cornices, 
&e.  Tlie  detached  shafts,  columns,  and  mullions 
to  the  whole  of  the  windows  and  doorway,  are  of 
polished  serpentine  marble,  except  to  the  basement 
and  top  story,  which  are  carved  stone.  There  is 
a very  considerable  amount  of  carving,  represent- 
ing foliage  of  various  kinds,  with  birds  and 
animals  appropriately  introduced,  which  gives 
great  richness  to  the  design.  The  roof  is  covered 
with  Brozeley  tiles,  having  an  ornamental  iron 
cresting  along  the  ridges.  Some  of  the  floors  are 
made  fire-proof,  on  Fox  & Barrett’s  principle.  All 
passages  and  landings  are  of  Portland  stone,  5 
inches  thick,  on  Portland  stone  cornices,  and  carved 
corbels.  There  is  a handsome  Portland  stone 
staircase,  a few  feet  within  the  entrance,  affording 
direct  access  to  the  various  floors.  Each  suite  of 
offices  is  provided  with  a fire-proof  strong  room, 
lavatories,  closets,  and  other  conveniences ; and, 
what  is  a marked  feature  throughout  the  building, 
an  abundance  of  light  is  provided  to  all  the 
rooms.  Most  of  the  joinery  is  of  pitch  pine,  only 
varnished.  The  internal  details  arc  very  good. 
The  fire-places  are  fitted  with  Caen,  Bolsover, 
Mansfield  red,  and  other  stone  mantels,  variously 
designed;  some,  in  the  principal  rooms,  being 
enriched  with  polished  marble,  and  elaborate 
carvings.  Stone  fenders  are  provided  to  all  fire- 
places, and  the  hearths  and  sides  of  grates  are 
finished  with  various  coloured  tiles. 

The  proprietors  of  the  building  arc  Messrs, 
Soane,  Son,  & Page,  a well-known  City  firm. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  Wilkinson,  of  Oxford; 
the  contractor,  Mr.  Willson,  of  Southwark,  whose 
tender  was  7,600/.  The  carving  is  by  Mr.  Suffolk, 
of  South  Lambeth.  Messrs.  Hart  Son  have 
provided  the  ornamental  metal  work.  The  whole 
has  been  done  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
J.  Willson,  jun.,  and  a resident  clerk  of  works, 
Mr.  Deacon.  It  may  be  pronounced  a very  suc- 
cessful work. 


Society  eob  the  Encoueagement  op  the 
Fine  Aets. — The  Lord  Mayor  has  granted  the 
use  of  the  Egyptian  Hall,  in  the  M.an8ion  House, 
for  a conversazione,  accompanied  by  an  exhibition 
of  works  of  art,  to  take  place  in  May  next. 
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THE  FOUR  SISTERS;  OR,  SOME  NOTES 
ON  THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  FINE 
. ARTS* 

Eetuening-  to  ourselves,  we  may  remark  liow 
. all  our  fine  arts  yearn  for  representations  of 
our  own  kind.  Ai'cliitecture  and  decoration, 
as  well  as  paintiiDg  and  sculpture,  are  ever 

i seeking  to  introduce  them.  How  early,  almost 
. with  the  very  commencement  of  the  architecture 
I and  manufactures  of  the  world,  do  representations 

of  the  human  form  appear,  as  in  hieroglyphics  and 
early  pottery.  Look  through  our  museums  of 
; ancient  objects,  or  the  pages  of  early  illuminated 
> hooks,  aud  see  the  many  countenances  that  meet 
■ your  eye.  Even  in  a landscape,  however  beautiful, 
the  scene  appears  incomplete  unless  there  is  some- 
thing which  tells  of  the  presence  of  man,  as  a 
I well-placed  figure  or  group  j aud  if  these  are  ab- 
1 sent,  how  welcome  is  even  the  thin  grey  thread  of 
smoke  tapering  up  from  amid  the  trees  in  the  dis- 
tance, to  tell  us  a habitation  is  near!  Nor  is  a 
: sea  view  complete  without  a group  of  mariners,  a 
sail  on  the  horizon,  a ship,  or  a fisherman’s  boat. 
Thus  it  is  also  with  architecture  immediately 
I she  rises  beyond  being  merely  a useful  art  into 
|,'  being  also  a fine  art.  She  naturally  then  seeks  at 

ii  once  the  aid  of  representations  of  man,  both  in 
|i  sculpture  and  paintings.  These  are  the  voices 
!i  with  which  she  would  fain  sing  to  us.  Her  own 
|;  expressions  are  but  the  instrumental  music.  Some 
i;  styles  of  architecture  welcome  these  human  forms 
; of  a higher  character  than  others,  and  insomuch, 

I as  I have  here  expressed  before,  are  in  themselves 
. superior.  Some  styles,  as  those  adopted  by  the 
, Mahomedans,  are  without  these  adjuncts;  but 
this  has  arisen  solely  from  superstitious  restraints. 

"Were  these  removed,  high  art  might  probably 
, harmonize  with  their  grander  examples.  As  it  is, 

• however,  the  followers  of  Islam  have  been  fertile 
) in  resources  for  supplying  the  deficiency  with 
^ enhancements  of  a lower  grade ; and  most  beauti- 
.Iful  and  elaborate  arabesques,  united  with  texts  of 
I'the  Koran,  aud  various  other  details  drawn  from 
pithe  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms,  Lave  been 
iicomhined  to  produce,  in  various  of  their  struc- 
1 tures,  the  x^ertection  of  jewel-like  effect. 

J Probably  it  will,  without  demur,  be  allowed  at 
;1  all  hands,  that  architecture,  as  a fine  art,  cannot 
breach  her  highest  expression  without  the  presence 
^also  of  the  highest  class  of  painting  and  sculp- 

Irture,  which  arts,  although  highly  to  be  assisted 
by  architecture,  yet,  nevertheless,  possess  their 
It  intrinsic  value  in  many  instances  quite  apart  from 
'iher.  This  was  also  the  case  in  ancient  times  as  in 
ttho  present.  Indeed,  Pliny  says,  in  regard  to 
I’the  paintings  of  his  own  time, not  far  from  the 
^rcommcncementofourera,  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
;.that  the  pictures  which  were  made  moveable,  that 
; is,  like  our  pictures  in  frames,  were  considered 
|[8npei'ior  to  those  which  were  painted  on  walls. 

• As  the  passage  is  quaint  and  interesting,  I will  if 
<’,you  please,  read  it. 

: He  is  speaking  of  a certain  Ludius,  who  seems 
• to  have  been  a very  popular  artist  of  that  time, 
j(and  who  introduced  a light,  facile,  and  humorous 
\8tyle,  such  as  you  may  notice  in  some  of  the 
duninoi  decorations  from  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  and 
cHerculuneum. 

i‘  “Ludius  was  he,”  Pliny  says,  " who  first  devised 
I to  beautify  the  walls  of  a house  with  the  piea- 
Ttflantest  painting  which  is  in  all  variety;  to  wit, 
Itwith  the  resemblance  of  manors,  farms,  and  plea- 
irBUre  houses  in  the  country ; harbours,  vineyards, 
• land flowerwork  in  knots;  woods,  forests,  fishpools, 
toconduits,  rivers,  and  rivulets ; and  on  their  banks, 

t passengers,  some  walking  or  riding  to  their  farms, 
mounted  on  mules  or  asses,  or  in  waggons  and 
ttcoaches ; and  on  the  streams  some  sailing,  and 
iwowing  to  and  fro.  In  one  place  a man  should 
pee  folks  fishing  aud  angling ; in  another  hunting 
iftho  hare,  the  boar,  the  fox,  or  the  deer,  both 
:-,lred  aud  fallow.  In  these  paintings  a man  would  see 
rfair  houses  standing  in  the  marshes,  to  which  the 
tpaths  would  be  ticklish  and  slippery,  with  figures 
: of  women  afraid  to  set  one  foot  before  the 
lother,  at  every  step  ready  to  slide,  some  bend- 
?ing  forward  their  heads  as  if  they  carried  bur- 
iidens,  and  all  for  fear  lest  they  should  catch  a 
Ifall;  and  a thousand  other  humorous  conceits 
Ifull  of  pleasure  and  surprise.”  This  apparently 
^describes  a different  style  of  decorative  painting 
vrfrom  any  which  is  in  practice  now. 
j‘''  “This  same  Ludius,”  Pliny  goes  on  to  say, 
il(“  devised  walls  without  doors,  aud  abroad  in  the 
;Dpen  air,  and  to  paint  cities  standing  by  the  sea- 
)i3hore;  all  which  kind  of  painting  pleaseth  the 
j^eye  exceedingly  well,  aud  is  moreover  of  little 
't)Ost.  Howbeit  neither  be  nor  any  artificers  of 


* By  Mr.  John  Bell ; see  page  95,  ante. 


this  kind,  however  much  otherwise  respected, 
grew  ever  to  he  famous  or  of  great  name  as 
jjaiutors.  That  felicity  was  only  obtained  by 
those  who  painted  on  tables,” — that  is,  on  sepa- 
rate tablets  or  tableaux,  like  our  separate  pic- 
tures in  frames;  “ aud,  therefore,”  he  says,  “in 
this  regard,  we  have  the  greater  admiration  for 
venerable  antiquity.  For,  in  old  times,  painters 
loved  not  to  garnish  walls  only  to  please  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house,  nor  yet  in  such  a manner  that 
cannot  stir  out  of  the  place  and  be  saved  when 
fire  cometh ; which,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  done 
with  ease,  with  such  paintings  as  are  on  tablets.” 

Thus  with  the  ancients,  as  with  the  moderns, 
there  were  easel  pictures  in  moveable  frames,  as 
well  as  those  painted  on  walls,  as  we  do  now  in 
fresco,  encaustic,  or  water  glass;  so  that,  although 
they  w’ere  more  constant  than  we  are  to  the 
union  of  the  arts,  yet  they  produced  many  pic- 
tures aud  statues  suitable  for  removal.  "With  the 
easel  pictures  of  the  present  day  this  is  markedly 
the  case.  Some  pictures,  indeed,  now  so  fre- 
quently change  hands,  that  they  are  almost  anew 
form  of  circulating  medium.  Easel  pictures,  in- 
deed, of  the  present  day,  if  of  moderate  size,  are 
rarely  executed  with  reference  to  any  particular 
situation,  and,  so  that  tliey  are  well  lighted  and 
arranged  with  just  colours,  they  are  seen  excel- 
lently w’ell  in  their  gold  frames,  even  in  connec- 
tion with  the  smallest  amount  of  the  architecture 
element,  as  is  the  case  in  the  picture-rooms  here 
in  South  Kensington.  The  structure  in  these 
rooms  is  of  the  simplest  and  cheapest  kind,  only 
costing  2-id.  per  cubic  foot ; hut  it  well  performs  its 
mission  of  justly  exhibiting  the  works.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  in  Loudon  examples  of  very 
ornate  galleries,  whore  much  talent  and  expense 
have  been  ai)plied  to  their  architectnral  features 
without  this  happy  result  to  the  pictures. 

It  may  appear,  in  considering  this  point,  that 
when  galleries  are  built  expressly  for  the  exhibition 
of  pictures,  especially  if  the  pictures  are  open 
to  be  changed,  it  may  usually  be  well  to  have 
their  galleries  xfiain ; but  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
paintings  are  executed  in  direct  connection  with 
the  architecture,  and  in  degree  at  least  to  illus- 
trate the  purpose  or  history  of  the  building, 
that  then  the  fullest  and  most  complete  architec- 
tural treatment  is  welcome.  Thus  the  treatment 
in  a gallery,  if  constructed  to  exhibit  a miscel- 
laneous collection  of  pictures,  as  those  of  Mr. 
Sheepshanks,  is,  as  regards  this  point,  quite  a 
diflerent  subject  from  that  of  any  grand  depart- 
ment, of  which  the  pictures  would  be  part  aud 
parcel,  as  might  he  most  appropriately  the  case 
in  Westminster  Hall,  the  bare  sides  of  which  might 
most  justly  be  decorated  in  compartments,  with 
such  subjects  as  Mr.  Cope’s  “ Trial  by  Jury,” 
and  Mr.  Redgrave’s  “Loyalty,”  which  fine  Avorks 
have  never  as  yet  been  carried  further  than  the 
cartoons,  as  they  Avere  exhibited  in  1844  in 
that  very  hall ; or  well  might  that  vener.able  hall 
receive  fixed  pictures  on  its  Avails  of  some  of  those 
important  historic  events  which  have  taken  place 
within  them, — Avithiii  those  very  Avails;  as  some 
of  the  public  trials  wliich  have  been  conducted 
there,  as  that  of  Wallace,  in  1305 ; of  Straftbrd, 
in  1641,  when  the  Khig  and  Queen  and  Prince  of 
Wales,  looking  through  a trellis-work,  saw  and 
heard  the  proceedings;  the  trial  of  Charles  I. 
himself,  a few  years  after,  in  1648,  &c. ; also  that 
of  Warren  Hastings,  Avhich  began  in  1788,  on 
which  might  be  portrayed  various  of  the  re- 
markable men  of  the  time  besides  Hastings,  as 
Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  Sheridan,  GrenA'ille,  Lord  Mul- 
grave,  Dundas,  ThurloAv,  Windham,  Wllberforce, 
&c.,  which  Avould  he  of  great  interest. 

In  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  also,  which  is  now, 
so  justly,  being  restored  to  the  original  arrange- 
ment purposed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  it  occurs 
that  its  lower  architectural  spaces  would  he  well 
occupied  by  paintings  of  some  of  those  noble  and 
instructive  events  in  that  apostle’s  life  which  have 
not  as  yet  been  represented  in  art.  Among  these 
are  the  unfurling  of  the  banner  of  the  Church  in 
Antioch,  in  the  year  41  of  our  O'ra,  when  Chris- 
tians were  first  called  Christians ; aud  also  St. 
Paul  preaching  publicly  at  Rome  chained  to  a 
Roman  soldier. 

In  both  these  cases,  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  and 
Westminster  Hall,  the  pictures  would  he  in  such 
compartments  as  are  defined  or  suggested  by  the 
features  of  the  structure,  as  by  the  divisions  of  the 
hammer -beams  overhead  in  the  Westminster  Hall. 

In  most  respects  this  perfected  and  illustrative 
treatment,  in  which  architecture  and  painting 
unite  their  powers,  is  evidently  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  current  exhibitions  in  galleries  constructed 
for  that  purpose,  and  for  miscellaneous  discon- 
nected works.  The  two  subjects  are  different  now 
as  they  were  in  olden  times. 


The  same  thing  also  applies  to  sculpture.  Sculp- 
ture is  of  the  highest  advantage  to  architecture 
Avhen  the  two  form  alternate  phrases  of  the  same 
exx^ression,  and  when  their  details  are  designed  in 
conjunction.  On  the  other  hand,  galleries  special 
to  sculpture  are  occasionally  required  in  which 
individual  statues  and  groups  unconnected  with 
each  other  aud  with  the  architecture  may  be  exhi- 
bited. In  these  cases,  although  a contrary  treat- 
ment has  been  much  accepted  in  this  country,  it 
is  better  to  have  a mild  atmospheric  coloured 
background  into  which  the  edges  of  the  statues 
melt,  rather  than  a strong  dark  red,  which  cuts 
them  out  sharply  and  renders  them  fiat  aud  harsh. 
This  forms  part  of  the  subject  of  the  union  of  x>ic- 
torial  effect  Avith  statues,  and  the  contrast  of  the 
two  methods  may  have  been  observed  in  the 
sculpture  gallery  here,  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  Royal  Academy. 

It  may  occur,  however,  as  regards  collections  of 
works  of  sculpture,  darkened  and  partially  disco- 
loured by  age,  that  the  tint  of  background  may  he 
well  different  from  that  suitable  when  they  are 
white.  This,  however,  is  the  reason  Avhich  has 
been  given  me  for  the  flaming  vermilion  back- 
ground placed  behind  some  of  the  ancient  works 
in  the  British  Museum. 

In  galleries  for  the  exhibition  of  miscellancotis 
and  current  works  of  sculpture  by  themselves,  I 
know  of  no  treatment  of  background  better  than 
drapery  of  some  mild  atmospheric  colour  and 
texture,  yet  possessing  sufficient  contrast  to  set 
off  the  figures  justly.  In  this  method  the  drapery 
may  he  hung  somewhat  flat  andpanelwise,  behiucl 
the  statues,  with  vertical  columnar  folds  in  the 
intervals  between  them.  This  is  a semi-architec- 
tural  as  well  as  pictorial  treatment,  Avhich,  with  a 
like  consideration  of  the  pedestal,  floor  and  ceiling 
in  suitable  harmony  and  contrast,  may  he  easily 
rendered  decorative.  As  a mutter  of  convenience 
also,  it  is  evident  that  this  draperied  method 
alloAvs  of  adjusting  the  folds  of  the  background,  so 
as  to  suit  the  size  aud  character  of  each  work 
placed  before  it,  and  to  meet  the  question  of 
change  of  works.  In  the  temi)orary  accommo- 
dation in  the  Museum  here,  of  what  eventually 
we  hox)e  to  see  expand  into  a fitting  representa- 
tion of  the  British  School  of  Sculpture,  past  and 
modern,  you  see  a tint  for  the  background,  which 
has  been  a good  deal  favoured  of  late;  but,  alas ! 
in  this  case  merely  crudely  distempered  on  the 
walls,  instead  of  being  presented  by  the  rich  folds 
of  drapery.  In  the  front  view  of  the  Venus  of 
Melos,  in  the  Louvre,  you  get  this  fine  work 
against  a rich  curtain  Avhich  bangs  at  the  end  of 
the  apartment,  and  the  effect  is  fine  and  satis- 
factory. Also,  the  introduction  of  tapestries  of 
various  colours  aud  pictorial  character,  in  union 
with  statues,  may  be  made  conducive  to  most 
pleasing  and  harmonious  effects.  This  would  lead 
naturally  up  to  the  subject  also  of  the  direct  asso- 
ciation of  sculptures  aud  p.aintings  in  the  same 
apartments,  as  at  Florence,  a mode  well  worthy  of 
consideration  on  any  important  occasion  which 
may  give  an  adequate  scope  for  it.  This  mode 
is  also  available  in  degree  in  more  usual  exhibitions 
of  a miscellaneous  and  current  class.  It  is  when 
the  architecture,  paintings,  and  works  of  sculpture 
are  expressly  designed  for  each  other,  the  highest 
treatment  comes  into  play.  That  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, however,  is  so  extensive,  that  I avoid  entering 
on  it  now. 

There  is,  however,  one  kind  of  sculpture  on 
which  I would  say  a word  or  twOj — Relievo.  This 
is  a peculiar  art,  midway,  as  it  wei’e,  betAveen  draw- 
ing and  sculpture.  A'ou  see  all  the  forms  are 
more  or  less  flattened.  It  is,  indeed,  the  repre- 
sentation of  true  form  by  false  form,  and,  even 
when  most  complete,  is  incomplete.  This  elegant 
and  charming  art  has  always  been  of  the  ut- 
most use  in  connection  Avith  art  aud  decoration 
from  its  power  of  adaptation  to  almost  any  sur- 
face. Also,  if  polychromy,  or  the  painting  of  sculp- 
ture with  various  colours,  is  admissible  at  all,  it  is 
more  admissible  on  low  relievo,  such  as  Donatello’s 
or  as  seen  in  some  ofLuca  della  Robbia’s  works, — 
that  on  statues  in  the  round, — because  of  this  fact, 
namely,  of  relievo  being  more  an  appearance  and 
a suggestion  than  a reality;  as  painting  is  in 
comparison  Avith  sculpture.  Also  relievo  is  ca- 
pable of  combining  many  figures,  which  sculpture 
proper  is  not.  The  less,  indeed,  the  number  of 
figures  in  a group  of  sculpture,  the  more  is  it 
likely  to  be  effective.  Indeed,  the  single  figure  is 
the  stronghold  of  sculpture  proper.  When  sculp- 
ture adopts  many  figures  in  the  round,  they  no 
longer  combine  well  on  one  pedestal.  They  must 
be  placed  on  several,  or  spread  out  in  relievo 
fashion  against  a wall,  as  in  the  classic  tympanum. 
Within  its  own  limits,  however,  sculpture  is  re- 
markably independent,  and  nowhere,  perhaps, 
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looks  tetter  tliaii  in  tke  open  nir,  svith  the  son 
on  it,  and  the  Hue  sky  and  decoy  clouds  for  its 
bacliground. 

In  this  view,  sculpture  (proper  or  m the  round) 
and  architecture  are  similar  in  their  independence. 
A building  well  stands  alone,  or  apart  in  the  open 
air  on  a rock ; and  so  may  a statue.  On  the  other 
hand,  painting  and  decoration  have  to  be  applied 
to  some  artificial  surface,  either  fixed  or  moveable. 

I have  now  run  briefly  over  some  of  the  diver- 
sities in  the  characters  of  those  four  sisters  of  the 
Art  family  who  have  dwelt  together,  more  or  less, 
in  all  ages,  especially  in  those  when  they  have 
most  flourished.  To  foster  their  suitable  associa- 
tion is  one  just  object  of  all  tbe  systematic  art 
education  that  has,  of  late  years,  taken  form  and 
place  in  this  country.  It  is  certainly  one  object 
of  the  Government  establishment  of  art  here  in 
South  Kensington. 

Let  us  view  for  a moment  the  character  of  tbe 
present  contents  of  the  art  section  of  the  Ken- 
sington Museum.  It  coroprises  some  admirable 
collections  of  fine  paintings,  some  ancient  and 
modern  sculpture,  some  representations  of  diflerent 
styles  of  architecture  and  examples  of  details,  and 
a most  valuable  selection  and  great  variety  of 
decorative  objects  in  very  many  materials  and  of 
diflerent  ages  and  styles ; and,  in  addition,  au  in- 
creasing art  library,  adapted  to  illustrate  and 
give  information  on  most  of  these  subjects.  I 
note  all  this  but  briefly,  for  the  public  have  but 
to  visit  this  Museum,  as  they  do  largely,  to  be 
aware  of  the  wealth  of  various  art  already  collected 
here,  and  in  the  steadj' progress  of  enlargement 
and  expansion.  I am  but  one  of  the  public  myself, 
and  have  no  connection  whatever  rvith  this  esta- 
blishment ; but  I find  my  love  of  art  continually 
bringing  me  within  its  walls,  which  also,  I may 
say,  1 rarely  leave  without  having  learned  some- 
thing fresh  to  repay  me  for  my  visit. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  must  strike 
all  who  visit  this  Museum,  namely,  its  miscel- 
laneovs  character.  Each  section  is  well  and  in- 
telligently arranged.  Each  limb,  so  to  speak, 
may  be  well  adjusted  j but  they  want  a backbone. 
The  vertebrated  column  which  should  supply  this, 
should,  I conceive,  be  a universal  museum  of 
architecture.  It  is  to  architecture,  as  the  eldest 
of  the  sisters,  that  we  most  look  to  marshal  the 
others.  We  have  seen  that  she  is  the  only  one  of 
the  fine  arts  that  appears  absolutely  necessiiry.  It 
is  on  the  firm  basis  of  the  directly  useful  that  her 
foot  rests.  She  has  been  continuous  throughout 
all  ages,  and  therefore  she  can  best  furnish  the 
historic  thread  on  which  the  jewels  of  the  other 
arts  arc  strung,  and  be  tbe  logical  index  to  tbeir 
age  and  character.  In  the  collections  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  decoiation  in  this  place,  there  is 
no  idea  of  restricting  the  examples  to  any  period 
or  country.  The  architectural  collection,  there- 
fore, both  for  its  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  that  of 
the  other  arts,  should  be  as  universal. 

When  the  present  existing  section  of  architec- 
ture within  these  walls,  now  occupying  the  western 
gallery,  and  part  of  the  space  beneath,  was  first 
formed  in  Cannon-row,  Westminster,  in  the  year 
1S52,  it  stood  alone,  surrounded  by  none  of  the 
other  arts  by  which  at  least,  3n  degree,  it  is  asso- 
ciated here.  Nearly  three  years  ago  it  come  here. 
It  is  a most  ibrtunate  circumstance  that  it  did 
60,  both  for  itself  and  for  the  sister  arts.  Its 
present  social  position  is  more  logical  than  its 
ibrmer  solitude.  It  is  not  good  for  an  art  any 
more  than  for  man  to  be  alone.  However,  at 
present,  this  presents  little  more  than  juxta- 
position without  intercourse.  But  a fuller  use 
should  be  made  of  the  neighbourhood  of  tbe  sister 
arts.  They  should  illustrate  each  other.  The 
present  collection  of  architecture  is  restricted  to 
tbe  illustration  of  some  two  or  three  styles,  and 
that  not  adequately  j but  what  there  is  affords 
an  excellent  nucleus  for  future  development  into  a 
Universal  Museum  of  Architecture,  embracing  all 
styles,  and  worthy  of  the  time  and  country. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that, 
since  this  time  last  year,  when  the  committee  of 
the  Architectural  Mxiseum  had  already  endorsed 
their  approbation  of  this  proposition,  and  the 
Department  also  had  signified  its  approval,  that 
this  subject  has  made  important  progress.  For 
instance,  before  a committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  it  was  last  session  favourably  reported 
on  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  as  representative  of  the 
Council  of  the  Architectural  Museum,  and  the 
mode  of  giving  it  form  and  being  is  occupying 
careful  attention  with  the  authorities  here. 

However,  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  briefly  what 
this  Universal  Museum  of  Architecture  means. 
The  illustration  of  architecture  which  should  cor- 
respond with  this  scheme,  would  range  over  all 
man’s  architecture,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 


present.  It  would  range  from  the  hut  of  the 
savage,  and  the  stone  circles  of  the  Druid,  through 
the  Primitive,  Cyclopean,  Egyptian,  Indian, 
Hindoo,  Chinese,  Assyrian,  Persian,  Greek,  Etrus- 
can, Roman,  Byzantine,  Romanesque,  Saracenic, 
Arabian,  Mexican,  Muscovite,  Italian,  Renais- 
sance, Gothic,  of  its  various  kinds ; Elizabethan, 
English,  Italian,  Modern,  «S:c.  &c.,  under  any 
heads  of  nomenclature  and  arrangement  that  the 
best  authorities  might  suggest.  1 would  avoid  re- 
repetition  of  what  I have  said  on  the  previous 
occasion,  but  I may  say  generally  that  this  might 
be  placed  in  a tangible  form  before  the  public, 
not  only  by  models,  drawings,  engravings,  and 
photographs  of  parts,  bxxt  by  means  of  adequate 
representations  of  the  perfect,  and  in  many  cases 
of  restored,  building,  in  such  a sort  as  to  illustrate 
tbe  subject  clearly. 

I especially  mention  clearness,  as  this  is  a most 
essential  part  of  the  public  use  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment— namely,  that  it  should  be  so  clear  and 
perspicuous  that  the  workman,  even  within  the 
limits  of  his  hour  or  two  of  leisure,  may  learn 
broadly  “how  man  has  built  in  all  ages  and 
climes.” 

Now  for  the  practical  part  of  this.  It  might 
not  be  difficult  to  imagine  a great  building,  cover- 
ing acres,  that  would  house  this  great  project  j 
under  such  an  arrangement,  also,  as  should  pro- 
vide that  all  the  four  arts  f-hould  educationally 
illustrate  each  other.  But  such  a great  building 
is  a great  expense,  and  is  not  available  just  now.  It, 
however,  w’e  cannot  Lave  all  we  desire  at  once,  let 
us  see  what  perhaps  we  might  have  shortly.  If 
we  cannot  have  this  great  museum  of  architecture 
at  once,  perhaps  we  might,  in  the  mean  time,  have 
an  epitome  of  it  on  the  same  principle  of  universa- 
lity, although  on  a reduced  scale. 

The  first  requisite,  however,  even  for  this,  is 
increased  space,  so  as  to  allow  the  present  sec- 
tional Architectural  Museum,  which  is  chielly 
Gothic,  to  expand  into  a commencement  on  the 
universal  plan.  I will  venture  to  allude  to  one 
mode  of  obtaining  such  space,  which  appears 
possible.  Last  year  a grant  of  money  was  made 
to  the  Kensington  Museum  to  extend  its  area  and 
capacities : those  additions  arc  begun.  "When 
completed,  it  seems  feasible  that  they  might  re- 
ceive all  the  collections  except  the  architectural 
one,  out  of  the  present  three-arched  iron  structure, 
which  then  might  be  given  over  for  architecture 
to  expand  in,  which  she  would  readily  efl’ect  with 
the  materials  which  are  at  present  here,  and  such 
collections  and  additions  as  arc  only  waiting  for 
space  to  come  in.  If  this  idea  were  acted  on,  it 
might  be  well  at  once  to  remove  the  galleries  of 
that  building,  and  to  arrange  the  whole  architec- 
tural epitome  on  the  ground-floor.  All  the  styles 
would  thus  be  equally  and  thoroughly  lighted. 
Also  it  might  be  desirable  to  adjust  high  divisions, 
affording  wall  space  for  architectural  elevations 
and  ground-plans,  details  in  the  fiat. 

Now,  I by  no  means  put  this  occupation  of  the 
present  iron  building  forward  as  the  only  or  the 
best  mode  for  tbe  housing  of  the  epitome  of  all 
the  styles  of  architecture,  but  I mention  it  because 
after  all  I have  said,  it  might  seem  incumbent  on 
me  to  indicate  one  way,  at  least,  in  which  it  might 
seem  that  it  might  he  carried  into  effect,  and  that 
without  any  great  delay  or  additional  expense. 

This  epitome  and  its  shell,  however,  would  of 
course  be  but  a temporary  arrangement,  and  but 
the  germ  of  the  future  establishment.  Neverthe- 
less, even  in  such  a form  it  would  be  a great  boon 
to  all  classes  of  the  public  who  desire  art  instruc- 
tion. Also  it  would  give  a local  habitation  and 
a name  to  the  growth  of  the  whole  scheme,  until 
it  might  eventually  he  established  on  an  adequate 
national  footing,  maybe  not  far  from  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Such  a universal  illustration  of  architecture  as 
this,  with  a good  catalogue  raisonm^  would  be  a 
great  addition  to  the  means  of  education  of  this 
metropolis,  and  would  be  calculated  to  produce 
various  excellent  results  to  arcbitecture  itself,  on 
which  I have  not  time  to  dilate  now.  But  we 
must  still  hold  in  mind  that  this  plan  is  not  solely 
an  architectural  one.  It  is  also  exactly  calculated 
to  afford  the  best  organism  and  arrangement, 
chronological  and  characteristic,  of  the  other  fine 
arts,  and  be,  as  it  were,  the  magnificent  index  to 
the  works  of  the  other  three  sisters,  of  all  times 
and  countries.  By  this  means  the  eye  and  miud 
would  be  led  consecutively  down  the  stream  of 
art  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present,  show- 
ing how  such  and  such  characters  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  decoration  existed  contempo- 
raneously and  in  conjunction  with  such  and  such 
styles  of  architecture.  This  need  not  be  done  by 
mixing  up  the  architectm-e,  painting,  sculpture, 
and  decoration  of  one  period  altogether,  but  by 


a judicious  system  of  reference.  Supposing,  whe‘ 
this  seberae  is  developed  and  the  building  for  i 
erected,  that  the  Universal  Architectural  Museuu.aj 
should  occupy  the  central  space  or  avenue,  with  , 
galleries  branching  off  therefrom  on  either  sidcr 
containing  the  examples  of  the  other  arts,  whe 
by  juxta-position  and  alternate  reference  yo' 
might  attain  readily  to  a view  of  how  the  siste 
arts  worked  together  in  each  time  and  country. 

For  instance,  to  take  one  period  of  the  art  of  th 
Romans  in  the  early  times  of  their  empire.  Whe: 
Augustus  triumphed  that  be  “had  received  Rom  H 
of  brick,  and  left  her  of  marble.”  As  a representa : 
tion  of  the  art  of  that  time  let  us  have  a line  struck 
it  were,  across  tbe  progress  of  art  then,  illus 
trating  the  architecture  of  this  period  of  th 
Romans.  Then,  also  in  side  galleries,  wit* 
references,  representations  of  such  paintings  Cj 
the  time  as  we  have  data  for.  Also,  such  statuek 
as  then  were  made,  chiefly  by  Greek  sculptors,  iij  i 
Rome,— then  the  decorations  of  tbe  time  us  apj  .i 
plied  to  pottery,  metals,  draperies,  arms,  shipsly 
glass,  dress,  See.  You  see  w’hat  a picture  yoij 
w’oulcl  have  at  once  j and  by  this  means,  carried  ou 
in  modern  as  well  ns  ancient  times,  what  a serie; 


of  historic  pictures  you  would  possess  in  followinji  ( 
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out  chronologically  this  plan.  On  the  details  ( 
this,  much  might  be  said,  but  the  time  warns  mtitd 
to  bring  my  observations^  to  a close.  As  regard^^ 
the  execution  of  this  plan,  1 would  only  notic(  c 
that  the  unity  of  Its  idea  and  the  universality  of;? 
its  character  by  no  means  entail  that  all  periodirj 
and  styles  shoirld  be  equally  developed  at  onceH 
In  fact,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  be  dovelopexU 
at  present  most  fully  in  those  directions  arid  sect  i 
tions  for  which  there  are  most  facilities  andmatef^ 
rials  already  here.  To  depart  from  this  would’'! 
be  obtrusive,  and,  perhaps,  pedantic.  Yet  1 con|  ^ 
ceive  that  from  the  very  outset,  even  of  arranging 
the  epitome  (the  preparatory  stage  in  which  thiS 
plan  must  first  appear),  it  is  essential  that  ihifl 
universal  principle  of  tbe  plan,  as  well  as  its* 
unity,  should  be  emphatically  expressed,  or  It^ 
value  would  be  lost  or  obscured.  Also,  from  th’  a 
commencement,  in  this  universal  treatment,  it  i^ 
evident,  as  I have  said  before,  that  the  utmosB 
clearness  of  arrangement  should  be  sought  til 
render  it  in  the  most  direct  manner,  and  to  thl 
fullest  extent,  educational.  For  this  purposeE 
even  in  connection  with  the  epitome,  it  might  bl 
of  assistance  to  have  a chronological  chart  of  arB 
prepared  analogous  to  that  of  history  known  ap 
the  Stream  of  Time,  originally  from  the  Germara 
of  Strass.  Such  a chart  of  art,  as  placing  thW 
whole  subject  chronologically  and  sectionall, 
before  the  eye  of  the  student  at  once,  would  als 
he  very  useful  in  all  the  schools  of  art  throughou 
the  country.  Now  that  education,  the  grea 
subject  of  the  day,  is  occupying  so  many  of  tli 
best  minds,  it  is  not  necessary  to  illustrate  mor 
fully  the  direct,  instructive  action  of  the  abov 
plan,  which,  indeed,  would  also  be  calculated,  col 
laterally,  to  convey,  in  some  degree,  a knowleclg 
of  general  history  as  well  as  of  art. 

In  conclusion,  I may  remark,  returning  to  th  a 
province  of  the  fine  arts,  that  their  due  combinaitt 
tion  3s  not  sufficiently  tbe  practice  in  this  countr^y 
We  witness  on  all  sides  shortcomings  in  thip 
respect.  The  arts  of  architecture,  paint3D||fl 
sculpture,  and  decoration,  do  not  sufficiently  worn 
together.  To  educate  towai'ds  this  both  the  stui 
dent  and  tbe  public,  is  one  object  of  all  ouD 
national  art  education,  and  is  also  one  object 
tbe  universal  art  plan  of  which  we  have  been  con!  a 
sidering  a sketch  to-night.  It  appears  feasiblj^ 
that  even  within  a short  lime  an  epitome  of  thl 
Universal  Museum  of  Architecture,  as  an  cduca|5 
tional  organism  also  for  the  other  arts,  is  prack- 
ticable,  which  at  least  would  at  once  be  a recogw 
nition  in  the  way  of  direct  educational  illustrM 
tion  of  that  relationship  of  the  four  sisters  widen 
has  formed  the  title  of  this  address.  | 

As  regards  this  sisterhood,  their  diversities  ol 
character  and  yet  family  likeness,  I feel  1 havE 
offered  but  a few  discursive  bints.  Indeed,  I havl 
only  attempted  to  present  a few  scattered  viewi/' 
which  occur  in  the  landscape  over  which  Ihoi 
reign  together.  Yet  some  spots  more  cspeciaU;p 
belong  to  the  one  art,  some  to  the  other.  Archil 
tocture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  decoration,  arUi] 
individual  arts,  as  well  as  a sisterhood..  It  is  no 
necessary  that  they  should  always  be  together  ty 
prove  their  attachment,  or  be  on  all  occasion* 
companions;  although,  assuredly,  they  shoulA 
ever  be  on  the  best  terms,  and  even  at  a distance 
should  yet  correspond  like  dear  friends.  Whe# 
you  invite  one  of  a family,  it  does  not  alwayt 
follow  that  you  desire  the  company  of  them  al'lt 
One  lover  of  art  may  desire  simply  the  company: 
of  a collection  of  easel  pictures  in  a common 
place  house — very  well;  another  may  desire  j 
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oUection  of  sculpture,  per  $e ; anotlier  may 
levotc  bimself  to  build  a church,  without  any 
lainthig  or  sculpture  at  all,  and  with  but  a small 
imonnt  of  decoration;  and  another  may  desire 
olely  a collection  of  majolica  or  Piilissy  ware,  or 
/"enetian  glass,  or  decorative  metal-work,  &c.  All 
hese  tastes  are  good  in  their  way,  and  may  bear 
rood  fruits.  It  would  not  do  for  the  four  sisters 
0 be  inseparables,  and  always  together.  It  would 
)e  very  inconvenient,  and  perhaps  pedantic. 
Doubtless,  they  should  have  the  utmost  individual 
rcedom  to  visit  their  friends,  and  to  confer  bene- 
its  iu  their  separate  capacities.  Yet,  assuredly, — 
ilthough  when  abroad  there  is  no  necessity  that 
hey  should  always  be  talking  about  their  family, 
ir  acting  under  any  undue  restraint, — when  (luitc 
it  home,  they  should  also  be  (juite  and  altogether 
■isters. 


OLD  SMITHFIELD  MARKET. 

This  noted  site  has  now  for  some  years  been  in 
I very  forlorn  and  neglected  condition.  Attention 
las  been  more  particularly  drawn  to  this  lately 
n consequence  of  a bill-sticker  being  charged,  at 
he  Guildhall,  with  posting  long  narrow  bills 
igainst  the  pen  fence  in  Smithfield. 

An  officer  said  he  saw  the  defendant  putting  up 
i long  narrow  bill;  and  on  being  asked  where, 
jy  the  magistrate.  Col.  Wilson,  said  it  was  upon 
he  woodwork  of  the  pens,  and  there  were  hun- 
Ireds  of  them  stuck  up.  Col.  Wilson. — Well, 
vhat  b®"«  you  brought  him  here  for?  The 
officer  informed  the  magistrate  that  it  was  not 
dlowed ; and  the  City  solicitor  also  said  that  it 
vas  an  offence.  Col.  Wilson. — Then  let  the  City 
olicitor  prosecute.  The  man  has  committed  no 
ffence  that  I can  deal  with.  I am  only  surprised 
hat  the  woodwork  should  have  been  allowed  to 
lemaiu  and  rot  there  for  so  many  years  after  the 
aarket  has  been  removed,  when  the  space  might 
■ave  been  cleared  and  made  a promenade  and 
ilriug-placc  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
'.ood.  At  all  events,  as  long  as  the  woodwork 
tands,  1 can  sec  no  harm  in  covering  it  with  bills, 
.'he  defendant  is  discharged. 


i THE  CONCE  NITRATION  OF  THE  LAW 
COURTS. 

This  very  desirable  and  important  project  has 
Qcidentally  formed  a subject  of  some  little  discus- 
i.on  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  wbicb  Lord  St, 
aeonards  opposed  the  project.  The  Society  of 
ttincoln’s-inn,  his  lordship  said,  proposed  to  lay  out 
’,00,000/.  of  their  own  money  in  building  two 
Lpity  courts ; and  it  was  proposed  that  out  of 
ae  income  of  the  suitors’  fund  of  the  Court  of 
fhoDCcry  there  should  be  paid  an  annual  rent  to 
I le  Society,  which  it  w’as  estimated  would  amount 
|3  about  4,000/.,  that  fund  being  already  bur- 
ened  with  a yearly  expenditure  of  2,000/.  for 
nambers.  The  plans  might  be  carried  into  exe- 
I'ltion  in  a twelvemonth ; and  this  was  all  that 
as  required  for  the  proper  .administration  of  jus- 
.ce.  His  lordship,  however,  objected  to  the 
opropriation,  as  illegal,  of  any  portion  of  the 
aitors’  fund  in  carrying  out  the  general  project  of 
-w-court  concentration.  He  admitted  that  cer- 
iiiu  advantages  would  arise  from  such  a concen- 
:'ation,  but  iu  some  respects  great  disadvantages 
1.80.  With  regard  to  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
eheme,  he  understood  that  its  principal  promoters 
•ere  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Solicitors,  in 
ihaucery-lane ; and  he  believed  it  was  a matter 
;;  the  greatest  importance  to  them;  being,  as 
ney  were,  great  houses  of  agency  for  coun- 
y solicitors.  It  was  proposed,  however,  that 
)400,000/.  should  be  taken  from  the  Suitors’  Fee 
lund ; but,  without  doubt,  the  fund  in  question 
jslouged  wholly  to  the  suitors  in  the  Court  of 
iihanccry. 

] The  Lord  Chancellor  said  it  had  for  years  been 
cotorious  that  the  courts  for  the  administration  of 
astice  in  this  country  were  inadequate  in  their 
jxommodation ; and  so  strongly  did  the  Earl  of 
lerhy  feel  this  when  he  was  in  office  that  he 
sued  a commission  to  inquire  into  the  subject, 
that  commission,  in  which  the  different  interests 
cere  ably  represented,  consisted  of  Sir  J.  Cole- 
'idge,  ^'ice•Chancello^  Page  Wood,  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis, 
tart.,  Dr.  Phillimore,  and  Mr.  J.  Young;  and  they 
inanimously  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  it  was 
!9cessary  there  should  he  new  courts,  that  they 
Jiould  be  concentrated  on  the  site  which  had  been 
much  criticised  by  the  noble  and  learned  lord, 
id  that  the  suitors’  fund  might  be  legitimately 
lliplied  towards  the  expense  of  their  construction. 
He  had  to  announce,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
itent  to  which  be  belonged,  that  though  the  mea- 
: ire  was  originated  by  Lord  Derby’s  Government, 


they  were  most  anxious  to  follow  in  his  footsteps 
in  this  respect,  and  they  had  prepared  a bill  on 
the  subject  which  would  be  immediately  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  unless  the  threatened 
injunction  with  regard  to  the  Suitors’  Fee  Fund 
prevailed.  He  agreed  entirely  with  the  commis- 
sioners that  it  was  most  desirable  that  the  courts 
of  equity  and  common  law  should  he  concentrated 
upon  one  spot.  The  commissioners  had  selected 
the  area;  and  he  believed  that  if  the  plan  were 
completed  it  would  he  most  conducive  to  the 
health  and  ornament  of  the  metropolis. 

Lord  Cranworth  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
state  had  a right  to  deal  with  the  suitors’  fund  as 
it  chose ; but  he  did  not  see  the  advantage  of 
applying  the  interest  of  that  fund  to  the  concen- 
tration of  the  law  courts,  because  that  interest  was 
already  all  appropriated  by  Act  of  Parliament : 
nevertheless,  he  concurred  in  thinking  that  the 
erection  of  the  new  courts  of  law,  on  the  plan  de- 
signed, was  a very  desirable  object ; but  he  would 
e.xpress  no  opinion  as  to  whether  that  object  was 
worth  the  cost. 


PROPOSED  ARCHITECTURAL  ALLIANCE. 

NOETUEBN  ABCHITECTUIUn  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Tuesday,  the  13th  inst.,  after  the  secretary. 
Mr.  Oliver,  had  read  the  second  annual  report, 
the  following  office-bearers  were  appointed : — Pre- 
sident, Mr.  Dobson;  vice-president,  Mr.  Moore; 
treasurer,  Mr.  Dunu ; secretary,  Mr.  Oliver; 
committee,  Messrs.  Austin,  Pritchett,  Watson, 
Thompson,  and  Walker. 

The  secretary  then  read  a report  on  the  subject , 
of  a proposed  Architectural  Alliance.  The  com-  ■ 
mittce,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Pritchett,  bad 
corresponded  with  the  following  architectural 
bodies  on  the  subject ; — Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects;  Institute  of  Scotland;  Architectural 
Association;  Liverpool  Architectural  Society  ; Bir- 
mingham Architectural  Society;  Glasgow  Society; 
Manchester  Architectural  Association.  Replies 
had  been  received  from  the  Liverpool  Architec- 
tural Society,  the  Glasgow,  the  Birmingham,  Royal 
Institute  ol  British  Architects,  Manchester  Archi- 
tectural Association,  and  Architectural  Institute 
of  Scotland.  From  the  unanimous  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  the  above  correspondence,  the  com- 
mittee had  every  contidence  in  reporting  on  the 
possibility  and  desirability  of  the  formation  of  such 
an  alliance. 

Mr.  Pritchett  submitted  a general  outline  of 
the  projected  institution,  and  moved — " That  the  ' 
scheme  now  read  be  referred  to  the  committee, 
and  that  they  be  requested  to  print  it,  and  for- 
ward it  (with  any  alterations  they  may  see  fit  to 
make)  to  the  difierent  members  of  this  association ; 
and  call  a special  meeting,  within  a month,  to 
consider  the  same.” 

Mr.  Moore  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was 
carried  nem.  dU. 

After  a conversation  on  the  scale  of  professional 
charges  presented  by  the  committee,  it  was  re- 
solved to  hold  a special  meeting  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  same. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  MUSEUM  OF 
SCOTLAND. 

The  commencement  of  this  w'ork  is  talked  of. 
It  is  for  little  more  than  one-third  part  of  the 
proposed  structure  that  authority  has  been  given 
to  take  tenders  at  present.  The  site  of  the  Mu- 
seum comprehends  not  only  the  ground  purchased 
six  or  seven  years  ago,  at  a cost  of  7,000/.,  but  the 
whole  central  area  of  Argyle-square,  and  the 
houses  on  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  square, 
for  which  about  12,000/.  will  be  paid,  and  of 
which  occupancy  will  be  obtained  at  Whitsuntide. 

According  to  the  Isorth  Briton,  the  elevations 
of  the  structure,  as  finally  approved  by  the  Trea- 
sury and  Board  of  Works,  are  designed  by  Capt. 
Fowke,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  who  is  the  archi- 
tect chosen  for  the  Great  Exhibition  building  of 
1862  at  South  Kensington.  The  detailed  plans 
for  the  interior,  continues  our  authority,  are, 
we  understand,  by  Jlr.  Matheson,  of  this  city. 
The  area  to  be  covered  by  the  building  will 
be  about  400  feet  by  200  feet.  Towards 
Argyle-square,  or  rather  towards  the  new  street 
which  must  come  iu  lieu  of  it,  the  Museum 
will  exhibit  a light  fa<jade  in  the  Venetian  style 
of  architecture,  combining  massiveness  of  outline 
with  elegance  of  detail.  The  wings  of  the  build- 
ing will  exhibit  three  stories,  and  the  centre  two. 
The  centre  facade  will  be  somewhat  recessed,  and 
will  show  a frontage  of  about  240  feet,  and  over 
this  whole  breadththe  recess  is  filled  in  with  a grand 
flight  of  steps.  The  building  will  stand  upon  a 
rustic  basement  at  a considerable  elevation  above 


the  street,  and  this  high  platform  level  will  doubt- 
less give  it  an  imposing  appearance,  the  height  of 
the  roof  being  about  90  feet. 


DOINGS  IN  IRELAND. 

A NEW  church  has  been  built  at  Nenagh,  co. 
Tipperary,  under  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 
The  plan  is  an  oblong,  and  consists  of  nave,  chan- 
cel, south  aisle,  north  and  south  entrance  porches, 
vestry-room,  and  a tower  and  spire.  The  nave  is 
75  feet  6 inches  long,  by  30  feet  wide.  The  height 
from  the  floor  to  the  ridge  is  47  feet.  The  chancel 
is  27  feet  by  18  feet,  and  36  feet  high  to  the  ridge. 
There  is  a gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  in 
which  stands  an  organ  (erected  by  Telford,  at  a 
cost  of  280/.),  designed  so  as  to  expose  a circular 
stained  glass  window  in  the  gable.  The  total  cost, 
including  tower  and  spire,  gas-fittings,  &c.,  has 
been  about  4,000/.  Messrs.  Welland  & Gillespie 
are  the  architects.  Mr.  J.  Hunter,  of  Bandon,  is 
contractor. 

The  new  R.  C.  Church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
Cork,  the  foundation  stone  of  which  was  laid 
eighteen  months  ago,  is  rapidly  approaching  com- 
pletion. The  style  is  Franco-Gothic  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  plan  is  cruciform,  and 
consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  north  and  south 
aisles,  transepts,  chapels,  a tower  and  spire,  233 
feet  high,  at  the  north-west  angle,  and  a small 
porch  and  baptistery  at  the  south-w’est.  The  nave 
is  127  feet  6 inches  long,  35  feot  wide  in  clear 
between  the  columns,  and  the  height  from  the 
floor  to  the  ridge  is  87  feet  9 inches.  The  nave 
is  lighted  from  the  clerestory  by  nine  4-light 
windows.  The  chancel  is  polygonal  in  form, 
and  is  35  feet  by  17  feet  6 inches  in  clear.  The 
roof  is  open  timbered  and  panelled.  All  the  shafts 
in  the  arcade  arc  of  red  marble,  with  bases  of 
polished  black  limestone.  All  the  arches  and 
spandrils  of  nave  arc  of  Caen  stone.  In  the  span- 
drils  will  be  statues,  life-size,  of  the  Twelve 
apostles,  in  Caen  stone.  The  exterior  walls  are 
of  red  sandstone,  with  limestone  door  and  window 
dressings.  The  cost  of  the  building,  exclusive  of 
the  tower  and  spire,  is  estimated  at  11,000/. 
Messrs.  Pugin  k Asblin  are  the  ai-chitects.  Mr. 
Barry  McMullau  is  contractor. 

Preliminaries  for  the  exhibition  of  fine  arts  and 
ornamental  art,  in  connection  with  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  are  to  be  taken  early  in  May.  The 
Guarantee  Fund  has  doubled  the  original  amount 
fixed  on  by  the  Committee  as  desirable. 

A large  hotel,  with  180  bedrooms,  and  propor- 
tionately suitable  sitting,  coft'ee,  Ac.,  &c.  rooms, 
is  to  be  built  at  Bray,  co.  Dublin,  and  will  have  an 
elevation  of  120  feet  facing  ()ueensborough-road. 
Mr.  .lohn  Brennan  is  the  projector;  Mr.  O’Kelly 
the  architect.  This  town,  which  has  grown  from 
a “ deserted  village  ” most  rapidly  into  a populous 
suburb,  is  at  present  the  most  important  field 
for  building  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin  : 
indeed,  considering  the  extent  and  resources  of 
the  metropolis,  its  progress  may  be  characterized 
as  marvellous. 

The  newly-elected  architects  to  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Academy  are  Sir  Thomas  Deane, 
Messrs.  Charles  Lanyou,  Patrick  Byrne,  and 
William  Murray,  who,  together  with  the  present 
academicians,  Messrs.  McCarthy  and  Mulvany,  will 
constitute  the  quorum. 

A drinking-fountain,  after  a design  by  Messrs. 
Deane  & Woodward,  constructed  of  Caen  stone 
and  fitted  with  charcoal  filter,  has  been  erected 
in  a recess  formed  purposely  in  a high  wall  at 
Parkgate-street,  Dublin,  close  by  the  entrance  to 
Pbeenix-park.  The  cost  was  about  50/.— a dona- 
tion from  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Lord-Lieutenant. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

All  Saints',  Hastings. — Mr.  Charles  Gibbs  has 
completed  the  memorial  window  to  the  late  Earl 
Waldegrave,  which  is  to  be  erected  in  the  chancel 
of  All  Saints’  Church,  Hastings.  The  subject  is 
the  Crucifixion,  set  forth  by  thirty  life-size  figures, 
with  a distant  city  of  Jerusalem.  The  window, 
in  parts  very  praiseworthy,  is  12  feet  wide  by  20 
feet  high.  It  is  now  on  view  in  the  Marylebone- 
road. 

Doncaster  Panrisli  Church. — The  designs  for  the 
Sharpe  memorial  (great  east)  window,  prepared  by 
tbo  two  selected  firms,  Messrs.  Hardman  & Co. 
and  Messrs.  M.  & A.  O’Connor,  have  been  ex- 
hibited in  the  to^vn-hall.  The  subjects  were 
chosen  by  Mr.  Scott,  the  architect.  The  general 
plan  is  to  represent,  iu  the  eight  upright  lights, 
the  Atonement,  the  Ministry,  and  the  Incarnation 
and  Manifestation  of  Christ.  In  the  design  of 
Messrs.  Hardman  the  illustrations  commence  at 
the  bottom  of  the  window.  Messrs.  O’Connor  have 
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placed  them  at  the  topof  the  lights,  andcarried  them 
across  the  eight  divisions.  The  standing  figures 
iu  the  window  .of  Messrs.  O’Connor’s  design  are 
tobe4feet  6 inches  in  height ; in  Messrs.  Hardman  s, 
3 feet.  The  effect  of  each  must  depend  mainly 
upon  the  colouring  that  may  ho  introduced : in 
both  instances  care  has  been  taken  to  show  the 
general  outline.  Messrs.  Hardman’s,  according  to 
the  local  Q-azetie,  is  drawn  to  a scale  of  one  inch 
to  the  foot,  Messrs.  O’Connor’s  three-quaiters  of 
an  inch  to  the  foot. 

Maison  Dieu  Hall,  Hover.— k liberal  trades- 
man of  Dover  has  given  50?.  towards  “ a memorial 
window  to  the  British  troops  who  fell  in  the 
Crimea,”  and  other  subscriptions  for  the  purpose 
are  now  in  course  of  collectiou.  A design  has  been 
selected  for  the  purpose — that  of  Hubert  ^ de 
Burgh,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  founder  of  the  Hospital 
of  the  Maison  Dieu,  holding  Dover  Castle  for 
King  .Tohn  against  the  Dauphin  of  France,  when 
invited  hither  by  the  insurgent  barons,  till  re- 
lieved by  the  succour  of  John  de  Penchester, 
A.D.  1216.  The  coat  of  the  window  is  estimated 
at  about  250?.  The  contributions  already  received 
amount  to  about  132?. 

Whitchurch  {Salop).— The  apse  of  the  church 
here,  recently  altered  in  its  relative  proportions, 
under  the  directions  of  Mr.  J.  Livock,  of  London, 
architect,  has  just  been  enriched  by  three  stained 
glass  windows,  the  work  of  Messrs.  Warrington, 
of  London.  The  windows,  like  the  edifice,  are  of 
the  Corinthian,  or  rather  Composite  order.  They 
are  each  more  than  18  feet  high  by  upwards  of 
8 feet  wide,  semicircular  at  the  top,  and  in  one 
clear  expause,  without  subdivisions  bymullionsor 
tracery.  The  centre  window  is  occupied  by  a pic- 
ture of  the  “ Ascension,”  the  figures  nearly  life- 
size.  The  lower  part  is  composed  of  the  eleven 
apostles,  in  attitudes  of  adoration  and  astonish- 
ment, backed  by  a landscape,  which  divides  the 
upper  from  the  lower  part  of  the  picture.  The 
borders  consist  of  columns  on  the  sides. 
Cherubs  above  and  below,  bearing  wreaths  of 
fruits  and  fiowers,  form  an  accessory  to  the 
whole.  The  side  windows  are  less  snbject  win- 
dows than  the  centre.  The  treatment  of  each  is 
alike,  with  the  exception  that  one  contains  a 
figure  of  Sb.  Paul,  and  the  other  of  St.  Peter. 

St.  Veiefs,  Siulhury. — A new  painted  west 
window  has  been  put  in  by  Messrs.  Hardman,  of 
Birmingham  j subject — “The  three  Archangels.” 
The  window  is  a memorial. 


ARCHITECTUIIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

On  Tuesday,  the  12th  inst.,  Mr.  R.  B.  Pullan 
read  an  interesting  paper  “On  the  Photographs  of 
Ih-ench  Gothic  ArchitecUire.in  the  collection  in  the 
galleries  in  Conduit-street,  giving  an  account  of  the 
buildings  represented.  Mr.  Pullan  was  not  cor- 
rect in  speaking  of  photography  as  “ an  art  or  a 
science  invented  in  France,  though  perfected  in 
England.”  Photography  was  “ invented,”  if  we 
may  use  the  word,  in  England. 

On  the  19th  inst.,  Mr.  James  Fergusson  con- 
tinued the  series  with  a discourse  on  the  Collection 
of  Indian  Photographs.  Mr.  Fergusson  gave  a 
lengthened  account  of  the  growth  of  the  Indian 
temples,  and  urged  that  modern  architects  might 
learn  much  from  the  study  of  Indian  buildings. 
Mr.  M.  D.  Wyatt,  who  was  in  the  chair,  congratu- 
lated the  meeting  on  getting  their  information 
from  one  so  well  qualified  to  afford  it  as  the 
lecturer. 


THE  FLEET  SEWER  ACCIDENT. 

At  the  adjourned  inquest,  Dr.  Lethehy,  the 
City  Officer  of  Health,  gave  his  evidence  to  the 
ell’ect,  that  the  cause  of  death  must  have 
been  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  evolved  from  the 
sulphuret  of  iron  in  the  sewer  mud  (which  the 
men,  as  should  have  been  stated  in  this  con- 
nection, were  clearing  away),  and  that  the  cause 
of  this  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was 
probably  acid  liquor,  or  water  impregnated  with 
acid.  Dr.  Lethehy  stated  that  he  had  made 
diligent  inquiries,  and  found  that  such  liquor 
or  water  was  habitually  sent  through  the  sewers, 
near  the  fatal  spot,  by  Messrs.  Tylor,  of  War- 
wick-lane,  who  used  large  quantities  of  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acid,  in  cleansing  castings  of  brass 
and  copper,  and  run  the  waste  through  the 
drains.  This  was  admitted  in  evidence  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Tylor,  who,  however,  stated  that  the 
liquor  ran  into  the  Fleet  sewer  below  the  spot 
where  the  men  were  working.  The  mud  stirred 
by  them,  nevertheless,  would  thus  just  meet  the 
liquor  in  the  fittest  form  for  mutual  and  sudden 
action.  Mr.  Haywood  stated,  that  for  the  sixteen 


years  he  had  been  connected  with  the  City  Sewers 
Commission,  not  a single  death  till  now  had  oc- 
curred in  any  City  sewer.  Mr.  Pearson,  their 
solicitor,  stated  that  there  was  no  legal  remedy  at 
present  against  pouring  noxious  matter  (except  gas 
refuse),  into  the  sewers.  Thejnry  eventually  gave 
a verdict  of  accidental  death,  accompanying  it 
with  a request  that  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
would  still  further  investigate  the  matter,  with 
the  view  to  devise  and  practically  enforce  some 
means  of  preventing  any  deadly’  contamination  of 
the  sewers  in  future. 


BRUSSELS  “ PALAIS  DE  JUSTICE  ” 
COMPETITION. 

We  have  not  any  definite  information  as  to  this 
competition.  The  designs  have  been  exhibited, 
but  have  not  excited  much  interest.  A cor- 
respondent states  that  the  plans  exhibited  are 
unsatisfactory,  and  that  none  of  the  leading  archi- 
tects of  the  country  have  competed,  the  induce- 
ment being  deemed  insufficient. 


COMPETITION:  CHAPEL,  HAMPSTEAD. 
Seven  sets  of  designs  were  sent  in  for  the  new 
Chapel,  Hampstead.  Those  with  the  motto, 
“ May  the  best  design  win,”  found  to  be  by  Mr. 
Stapclton,  of  London,  have  been  accepted. 


COMPETITION:  SHEEPSCAR  WESLEYAN 
CHAPEL,  LEEDS. 

Eight  or  ten  architects  were  invited  to  com- 
pete for  this  building,  and  the  design  of  Messrs. 
Pritchett  & Son,  of  Y’ork,  has  been  selected. 


YORKSHIRE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S 
COMPETITION. 

Sir. — As  no  communication  has  been  issued  by  the 
above  society  respecting  the  receipt  of  the  plans  for  farm 
buildings  and  labourers’  cottages,  forwarded  three  months 
ago  J 1 beg  to  ask,  tlirough  the  medium  of  your  Journal, 
when  this  may  be  expected,  as  the  delay  altogether  is  quite 
unaccountable,  A Co.mpktitor. 


WARMING  RAILWAY  CARRIAGES. 

A CORRESPONDENT  writes,- — “ Our  Continental 
neighbours  have  just  introduced  a method  of 
warming  railway-carriages  which  should  he  at 
once  adopted  in  this  country;  involving,  as  it 
does,  only  a trilling  expense,  and  being  a groat 
boon  to  travellers.  The  waste  steam  from  the 
engine,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  escape  into  the 
air,  is  conducted  from  the  escape-pipe  of  the  en- 
gine, by  means  of  a vulcanized  india-rubber  tube, 
to  pipes  through  which  it  circulates  under  the 
seats  and  throughout  the  carriages.  As  soon  as  the 
train  is  set  in  motion  the  steam  commences  to  cir- 
culate through  all  the  systems  of  pipes,  and  warms 
the  carriages — first,  second,  and  third  class — 
equally  ; and,  being  connected  with  each  other  by 
india-rubber  tubing,  they  can  be  immediately  de- 
tached or  re-united  at  pleasure.  In  a trial  on  the 
Lyons  line,  two  thermometers  placed  in  first- 
class  carriages  marked  60  deg.  Fahrenheit  during 
the  whole  journey;  and,  in  the  second  and  third- 
class  carriages,  the  temperature  was  sufficientlv 
elevated  to  allow  of  the  longest  winter’s  journey 
being  accomplished  without  discomfort.  However 
cold  the  carriages  may  be  when  at  rest,  as  soon  as 
the  train  is  started  the  steam  commences  to  circu- 
late through  the  tubing,  and  communicates  an 
agreeable  temperature  to  the  whole  train. 


RESIGNATION  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 
ARCHITECT. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Board  last  week,  a letter  was  read 
from  Mr.  Marrable,  the  superintending  arehitcct  of 
metropolitan  buildings,  stating  that  when,  in  3856,  can- 
didates were  invited  fur  the  office  of  siiperintendhig 
architect  of  metropolitan  building,  at  a salary  of  8ii0/. 
per  annum,  nothing  was  said  to  induce  a belief  that  he 
would  be  expected  to  perform  such  onerous  and  respon- 
sible services  of  a protessional  character  as  had  been  de- 
manded of  him,  relating  .to  the  survey,  valuation,  and 
purchase  of  property  for  the  new  streets  undertaken  by 
tbe  Board ; that  he  had  had  to  deal  with  property  for  which 
claims  amounting  to  7ll,665f.  had  been  made,  but  which 
had  been  settled  tor  46l,776L  19s.  id.;  that  he  had  super- 
intended the  erection  of  the  new  offices  in  Spring- gardens, 
and  other  works ; that  as  regards  the  duties  of  his  office! 
he  had  had  to  write  5,000  reports.  He  had  made  three 
appeals  in  vain  to  make  his  emoluments  in  some  degree 
commensurate  with  the  extra  duties  required  of  him,  and 
now  they  had  voted  him  an  additional  200/.  per  annum. 
In  justice  to  himself  he  could  not  any  longer  retain  his 
appointment  on  the  terms  offered,  and  tendered  bis  resig. 
nation.  The  resignation  was  accepted,  and  it  was  re- 
ferred to  a committee  to  consider  the  duties  and  salary  of 
tlie  office  of  a superintending  architect. 

Various  names  have  reached  us  as  those  of  candidates 
for  the  vacant  appointment,  especially  that  of  Mr.  Robert 
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Kerr.  The  Committee  of  the  Board  have  decided,  wi 
believe,  that  the  salary  shall  remain  800i.  ayear,  with  fuil 
duties  as  before.  The  election  will  take  place  on  the  8tlj 
of  Mai'ch. 

THAMES  EMBANKMENT. 


At  another  meeting  the  president  said  that,  liavinj 
received  a communication  from  her  Majesty’s  Chle 
Commissioner  of  Works,  expressing  a wish  to  sC' 
him  upon  the  subject,  he  had  attended.  He  (the  president 
had  again  strongly  urged  the  objections  entertained  b, 
the  Board  to  havingthis  subject  referred  to  a commission 
The  Chief  Commissioner  said  that  he  still  adhered  to  th] 
opinion  that  a commission  would  be  necessary,  and  thg 
Government  proposed  tliat  the  commissioners  should  bill 
seven  in  number,  and  that  the  present  Lord  Mayor  shouliii 
be  the  chairman.  He  (the  president)  had  that  day  reip 
ceived  a formal  request  to  he  one  of  the  committee,  am 
he  had  replied,  expressing  his  willingness  to  undertak 
that  responsibility. 


LONDON  WELLS.  ' 

I OBSERVE,  in  a recent  number  of  the  Builder, ; 
notice  in  respect  of  the  “ Clerks’  Well”  at  Clerk 
enwell,  London,  which  is  very  interesting. 

I see  it  stated,  in  the  London  journals,  that  i 
is  in  contemplation  to  remove  Holywell-atreet 
Strand,  with  a view  to  the  improvement  of  tha 
district  of  London. 

I have  to  e.xpress  a hope  that  care  will  be  taken 
in  that  event,  to  search  for  and  preserve  th 
ancient  “ Holy- well”  of  that  locality,  which  stil 
supplies  the  “old  Roman  hath”  in  Strund-lan 
with  the  purest  water,  although  the  source  is  stil 
hidden  and  neglected.  It  would  he  found,  I hav: 
been  informed,  iu  some  one  of  the  back  yards  0] 
the  present  houses  in  Holywell-street. 

In  these  days  of  public  drinking-fountains,  i: 
would  afford  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  puri 
water;  and  an  appropriate  architectural  structuri 
erected  over  it  would  be  an  ornament  to  that 
frequented  locality,  and  the  associations  connecteu 
with  it  would  gratify  liberal  and  classical  taste. 

It  is  as  old  as  the  days  of  Julius  Cresai 
who,  it  is  said,  built  the  old  Roman  bath  abovf 
stated. 

I generally  reside  in  that  neighbourhood  whci 
I visit  London,  and  supply  myself  with  purf 
water  daily  from  the  old  Roman  hath,  agreein 
with  Pindar,  that  q^ikjtov  ytv  vOwp. 

John  Morrison,  A.B.  & M.D.  1 


A PRESERVATIVE  COATING  ON 

MEDLEVAL  STATUES.  ' 

I iiAVB  reaO  with  mucli  interest  the  discussion  whic' 
has  been  occasioned  by  the  decay  of  stone  in  London 
and,  considering  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  person  ii 
matters  of  this  kind  to  give  the  result  of  liis  own  expe 
rience,  I trouble  you  with  this  letter. 

In  the  year  1853  1 was  engaged  by  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  t 
take  the  casts  from  the  cathedral  here  (Wells),  which  ar 
now  in  the  Crystal  Palace.  These  casts  included  man 
of  the  statues  in  the  west  and  north-west  front  of  th 
church.  In  the  course  of  this  work  I detected  very  dis 
tinct  traces  on  every  figure,  as  well  as  on  much  of  th 
foliage  of  the  niches,  &c.,  of  some  kind  of  coating  o 
composition  which  had  been  laid  on,  as  I cnnsideredil 
when  the  figures  were  first  set  up  in  their  niches.  Th 
covering  was  so  thin  as  to  be  scarcely  discernible,  excep 
on  close  examination.  It  did  not  seem  like  ordinary  paint 
as  the  coating  was  too  thin  and  transparent  for  any  com 
position  of  that  sort.  Notwithstanding  its  thinness,  how 
ever,  the  surface  of  the  figures,  wherever  the  coating  re 
mained,  was  perfectly  impervious  to  moisture;  as  I fimn 
by  experiments  that  liquid  would  run  off,  as  if  tlie  surfac 
had  been  finely  polished  marble.  In  the  more  exposci 
parts  of  the  sculptures  the  coating  had  disappeared,  an' 
decay  had  commenced  and  gone  on  to  a greater  or  les 
extent;  but  1 cannot  help  thinking  that,  had  this  coatin 
been  renewed,  even  once  in  a hundred  years,  the  glory  0 
our  cathedral  would  have  been  preserved,  in  a perfec 
state,  to  the  presentlimc. 

One  of  my  reasons  for  making  this  communication  i 
to  show  the  probability  that  it  was  the  practice  iu  earl 
time  to  protect  ornamental  sculptures  from  tlie  effects  0 
atmospheric  influences  by  artificial  means. 

J may  also  add  that  I found  traces  on  the  faces  of  th 
larger  statues  of  colours  having  been  used;  or,  in  othe 
words,  that  the  features  had  been  “picked  out’’  wit 
colours.  John  DuaiiAM. 


ACTION  FOR  DAMAGES  AGAINST  THE  ’ 
MARBLE  MILLS. 

Collins  ^ Green  v.  This  action  was  tried  in  thi 

Brompton  County  Court,  before  Mr.  Adolphus  and  f 
jury. 

The  plaintiffs  carry  on  business  as  marble  workers,  i| 
Albion-street,  Southwark;  and  defendant,  it  perhaps  i| 
needless  to  say,  is  proprietor  and  inventor  of  the  Patcrl 
Steam  Sawing  Marble  and  Stone  Mills,  in  Upper  Bclgravtl 
place,  Pimlico.  ■ 

The  plaintiffs  sought  to  recover  14/.  damages,  allcgCji 
injury  to  a block  of  marble  sent  by  plaintiffs  to  defendant ft 
mills  to  be  sawn  into  slabs.  The  trial  lasted  nearly  a| 
day.  ^ 

On  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs,  it  was  stated  that  tht 
block  of  marble  was  sent  to  the  mill  to  be  .sawn  int!' 
twenty-two  slabs;  and,  when  the  slabs  were  being  polishel- 
by  the  plaiiitifts’  men,  it  was  discovered  that  the  stor 
was  stained,  through  the  saws  being  left  in  the  blocl[f 
whilst  being  unworked.  The  injury  the  marble  sustained 
caused  some  of  it  to  be  returned  from  Windsor. 

The  answer  to  the  case  jmt  a very  different  complexio;i 
upon  the  charge.  It  appeared  that  the  present  defendaip 
had  to  sue  Messrs.  Collins  & Green  iu  the  Soulhwatfi 
County  Court,  for  cutting  the  block  in  question,  and  ha  ' 
received  18/.  Os.  6d. ; that  nothing  was  said  about  an'i 
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injuryto  the  marble  until  it  had  been  sent  home,  and 
application  was  made  for  Mr.  Read’s  account,  some  two 
months  after  the  blocks  were  cut  into  slabs.  Mr.  Read, 
jun.,  however,  before  getting  into  the  witness-bo.^,  had 
some  of  the  alleged  injured  marble  handed  to  him,  and 
he  instantly  pointed  out  to  the  jury  that  the  marble  pro- 
duced  was  not  cut  from  one  block:  the  veins  run  differ- 
ently.  He  also  showed  that  no  slabs  left  their  mill 
without  being  cleaned  off  separately;  and  that  it  was 
impossible  any  stains  could  be  left  by  their  saws,  as  they 
were  always  in  motion. 

Mr.  Bingham,  marble  mason,  of  Brompton;  Mr.  Gibbs, 
and  other  practical  men,  also  declared  that  the  marble 
produced  was  from  different  blocks ; and,  as  no  entire 
slabs  were  produced,  the  jury  had  no  hesitation  in  giving 
i verdict  for  the  defendant. 


^00jis 

The  Year-Book  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art, 
exhibiting  the  most  imgortant  Biscoceries  and 
Improvements  of  the  past  Year.  By  John 
Times,  F.S.A.  London  ; Kent  & Co.  1861. 
This  is  a particularly  interesting  volume  of  the 
Ycar-Iiook  of  Facts.  It  is  illustrated  with  a vivid 
engraving  from  a photograph  of  Lord  Brougham, 
and  a vignette  view  of  the  University  New 
Museum  at  Oxford.  The  records  of  the  year  are 
preceded,  too,  by  an  able  and  interesting  memoir 
of  Lord  Brougham.  Having  for  many  years 
Itaken  occasion  to  note  the  advent  of  this  favourite 
lannual,  all  wo  need  now  do  is  to  recommend  it 
lanew,  and  as  strongly  ns  ever,  to  the  notice  (or 
the  recollection,  rather)  of  our  readers  of  all 
idescriptious.  Should  any  of  them  have  failed  to 
Icatch  the  early  intimations  of  new  discoveries  as 
iithey  have  appeared  during  the  passing  months, 
they  are  all  carefully  condensed  and  collected 
iTor  them ; and  even  those  who  watch  each  new 
ipbase  of  science  and  art  as  it  comes  forth,  may 
‘derive  renewed  pleasure  from  the  refreshment 
of  their  memories.  The  preservation  of  the  stone 
of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  is  just  now  re* 
(Bxcitiug  interest  in  our  professional  and  other 
circles  : hy  turning  up  the  Year-book  for  1861,  in 
iorder  to  recall  to  mind  what  was  said  and  done 
I on  this  subject  last  year,  we  not  only  find  an 
excellent  summary  of  it  all,  but  this  summary 
forces  us  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  in  all  the 
hediscussioii  which  has  been  going  on,  scarcely  a 
!»tep  in  advance  has  been  made  towards  a satisfac- 
tory solution  of  the  problem. 


VARIORUM. 

‘ “ A Handy -Book  of  Patent  and  Copyright 
Law,  English  and  Foreign,  for  the  Use  of  In- 
r/entors,  % James  Frazer,  Esq.,”  has  been  issued 
oy  Law  & Co.  of  Ludgate-hill.  It  is  intended  to 
t:urnibh  inventors,  authors,  and  others  with  all  the 
linformation  they  may  require  as  to  the  expenses, 
rights,  privileges,  and  obligations  of  patents  and 
popyrightsin  this  and  other  countries,  and  of  the 
.neans  to  be  employed  to  obtain  them.  Whether 
It  be  all-sufficient  to  that  end  can  only  be  ascer- 
iiained  by  experience;  hut  the  work  appears  to  be 
,t  least  both  useful  and  suggestive  towards  all 
ihat  is  requisite.  We  may  here  note,  by  the  way, 
jurom  other  sources,  that  a convention  with  Sardinia, 
;igued  on  the  30th  of  November,  and  of  which  the 
liatifieations  were  exchanged  on  the  4th  of  .lanuary, 
^as  been  laid  before  Parliament.  It  provides  for 
.n  international  copyright  in  works  of  literature 
jt  art  published  in  either  country.  Besides  ori- 
rinal  works,  a translator  is  to  be  protected  in 
ijcspect  of  his  own  translation ; hut  fair  imitations 
.r  adaptations  of  dramatic  works  to  the  stage 
f the  respective  countries  are  not  prohibited, 
urticlcs  from  newspapers  or  periodicals  may  be 
lepublished  or  translated,  provided  the  source  be 
acknowledged,  unless  the  author,  in  a conspicuous 
icanner,  forbids  the  republication. 


^isallama, 

1 Immense  Graving  Dock  toe  Bibkenhead. — 
it  a recent  meeting  of  the  Mersey  Dock  and  Har- 
uour  Board  it  was  resolved  to  construct  a very 
girge  graving  dock  at  Birkenhead.  Its  length  is 
i»  be  750  feet;  width,  85  feet ; depth,  100  feet.  It 
11/il!  accommodate  two  rows  of  ships,  and  admit 
owo  ships  at  a time.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
'14.000?. 

B Birmingham  School  op  Art. — Twenty-seven 
tbudents  obtained  medals  at  the  examination, 
deld  ou  Saturday,  9th  February,  1861.  The  works 
if  ten  were  forwarded  to  London  for  National 
Bompetition.  Honourable  mention  was  given  to 
),YO,  and  the  works  of  the  following  art  pup'l- 
clachers  were  forwarded  for  National  Competi- 
1 on  : — Mary  Preston — Anatomy  ; Alfred  Bi’own — 
iiainting  of  Fruit ; Thomas  Bingley — Model  of 
tiiytie. 


Accidents  in  Coal  Mines. — More  lives  are 
often  lost  by  the  choke-  .or  after-damp,  than  by 
the  actual  explosion.  A simple  vessel  of  vulcanized 
india-rubber  or  other  elastic  material,  fitted  with 
an  orifice  to  cover  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  charged 
with  air  (retained  by  a plug  or  tap  when  not  in 
use),  would  enable  the  miner  (were  he,  upon 
hearing  the  explosion,  to  catch  up  and  apply  the 
instrument)  to  make  his  way  through  the  foul 
atmosphere  in  perfect  safety.  The  cost  would  be 
trifling.  It  might  be  slung  across  the  shoulders, 
or  hung  up  in  the  stall  when  the  miner  was  at 
work.— T.  C. 

Shefpield  School  of  Art. — The  annual  con- 
versazione of  this  school  has  just  been  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  school,  where  a numerous  and  influ- 
ential company  assembled,  and  where  a goodly 
collection  of  pictures  and  other  works  of  art  had 
been  collected  for  the  occasion,  hy  Mr.  Young 
Mitchell,  the  head  master  of  the  school.  The 
address  was  read  by  Mr.  Ferguson  Branson,  M.D., 
who  afterwards  distributed  tbe  prizes.  In  tbe 
year  1846  there  were  only  thirty  pupils  in  tbe 
school : in  1860  there  were  400,  with  an  average 
quarterly  attendance  of  200.  lu  addition  to  this, 
1,200  pupils  are  obtaining  some  amount  of  ele- 
mentary art  education  in  national  and  other 
schools.  Still  this  number  is  quite  out  of  pro- ' 
portion  to  the  population  and  importance  of  tbe 
town. 

Bricklayers’  Strike,  Warrington  . — On 
Tuesday  the  operative  bricklayers  issued  a placard, 
announcing  that  they  were  “out”  for  an  advance 
of  6d.  per  day.  The  men  had  been  at  work  only 
a fortnight  after  the  late  severe  frost,  and  the 
masters  think  their  conduct  extremely  ungracious 
and  uncalled  for,  considering  that  they  have 
hitherto  been  earning  4s.  6d.  per  day,  and  that 
during  the  frost  so  much  had  been  done  to  alleviate 
tbe  distress  which  prevailed  among  them.  Build- 
ing has,  of  course,  been  brought  to  a complete 
stand,  and  there  is  not,  at  present,  any  sign  of  an 
amicable  settlement  of  the  dispute.  The  men 
appear  determined  to  gain  their  object,  and  the 
masters  are  equally  determined  to  resist  tbe 
demand.  Tbe  operative  bricklayers  are  said  to  bo 
connected  with  a union  in  Manchester,  which  is 
furnishing  them  with  funds  to  enable  them  to 
hold  out. — Manchester  Courier. 

The  Unsanitary  State  of  Schools. — This 
important  subject  has  been  brought  before  the 
notice  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  as  chairman  of 
the  Commission  on  Popular  Education,  by  the , 
medical  officers  of  health  of  the  metropolis,  in  a 
communication  sent  to  the  Duke,  and  which  his 
Grace  has  read  to  the  Commission.  The  commu- 
nication pointed  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
hours  of  teaching  were  usually  too  long  and  a 
violation  of  physiological  laws,  especially  in  school- 
houses  as  commonly  constructed,  which  thus  be- 
came a frequent  source  of  infirmity,  disease,  and 
death.  Public  schools  were  characterized  as  but 
too  often  hot-beds  of  epidemical  diseases.  The 
injurious  influence  of  the  usual  system  on  teachers 
was  also  dwelt  upon ; and  the  communication, 
which  was  signed  by  the  bon.  secretary  of  tbe  Asso- 
ciation of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  concludes  with 
tbe  expression  of  a conviction  that  a reduction  in 
the  hours  of  sedentary  constraint  and  bookwork, 
and  a due  attention  to  sanitary  requirements  for 
exercise  and  physical  training,  would  be  highly 
conducive  to  an  improved  mental  and  moral  cul- 
ture. 

Fall  of  Buildings. — An  extensive  slip  has 
occurred  at  the  Ynisygeinon  Station,  the  ex- 
treme point  of  the  Swansea  Vale  Line,  recently 
opened.  This  slip  partly  carried  away  the  rail- 
way station,  the  clock,  and  all  other  contents; 
and  they  were  deposited  in  the  middle  of  the 
river.  The  stack  of  the  engine-house  of  tlie 
Ynisygeinon  Colliery,  at  tbe  end  of  the  station, 
also  fell  in,  and  the  destruction  of  property  is  con- 
siderable.  A wooden  bridge  crossing  a stream 

about  a mile  from  Doncaster,  over  which  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  passes,  has  fallen  in. 
Amongst  the  passengers  of  a train,  which  made  a 
narrow  escape  in  this  case,  was  the  Rev.  E.  Monro, 
vicar  of  St.  John’s,  Leeds,  an  intimate  friend  of 
tbe  late  Dr.  Baly;  with  whom,  indeed,  he  was 
engaged  to  dine  on  the  day  tbe  doctor  was  killed 
on  the  railway  at  Wimbltdon,  and  over  whose 
body  he  read  the  funeral  service  at  Kensal-green 
Cemetery.  It  will  be  recollected,  too,  as  another 
curious  coincidence,  that  Dr.  Wyld,  the  gentle- 
man who  occupied  tbe  carriage  along  with  Dr. 
Baly,  also  experienced  the  perils  of  railway  acci- 
dent at  tbe  Hitcbin  smash,  where  his  carriage  was 
tumbled  on  to  the  top  of  another.  In  both  cases, 
by  quiet  self-possession,  he  escaped  Scot  free. 
Surely  this  gentleman  has  exhausted  his  average 
chances  of  being  in  such  accidents. 


Dktnking-fohntain,  Tynemouth. — Through 
the  liberality  of  Mr.  William  Scott,  of  London, 
the  inhabitants  of  Tynemouth  will  shortly  have 
the  benefit  of  a clock -tower,  with  drinking-foun- 
tains and  barometer  attached.  The  erection  of 
the  structure  is  about  to  be  proceeded  with  by 
Mr.  B.  C.  Lawton,  from  tbe  designs  of  Messrs. 
Oliver  & Lamb.  Tbe  tower  will  be  in  alternate 
bands  of  stone  and  brick,  embellished  with  Aber- 
deen granite  columns  at  the  angles. 

Heating  and  Ventilating  in  Cold  Weather. 
Perhaps  some  of  your  correspondents  can  describe 
the  manner  in  which  the  water-supply  is  main- 
tained and  distributed  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  how 
ventilation,  in  connection  with  due  warmth,  is 
carried  on  during  the  cold  season,  in  the  resi- 
dences of  the  poor  there,  and  their  seioage  dis- 
posed of.  After  the  recent  severe  winter  in 
England,  such  information  might  be  interesting 
to  tbe  public,  as  well  as  to — A Reader. 

Building  at  Kirriemuir. — A site  has  been 
purchased  in  Bank-street,  on  which  will  he  erected 
I offices  for  the  business  department  of  the  City  of 
, Glasgow  Bank,  together  with  a house  for  the 
I agent.  There  is  also  to  be  a new  Town-house  on 
I the  present  site ; but  a local  contemporary  hopes 
the  building  will  be  erected  so  as  to  ensure  a 
broader  and  better  entrance,  for  the  present  one 
is  almost  dangerous  and  inconvenient.  The 
designs  and  plans  for  both  these  buildings  are  in- 
trusted to  Mr.  James  Carner,  a young  architect. 

Strike  of  Bricklayers  at  Manchester. — 
Sir:  The  disputes  between  the  masters  and  their 
workmen  still  continue.  The  former  have  offered 
to  come  to  terms,  or  to  refer  the  differences  to 
arbitration,  but  hitherto  without  success.  They 
have,  it  appears,  been  guilty  of  neglecting  the 
rules  of  etiquette  in  their  attempted  communica- 
tions with  the  operatives,  which  the  latter  deem 
it  necessary  to  be  strictly  observed.  Should  tbe 
present  move  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  be 
successfid,  tbe  definition  of  the  term  “master,”  in 
Manchester,  will  be — “ A person  who  is  graciously 
permitted  to  find  work  and  wages  for  the  opera- 
tives.”— Looker-on. 

PoLYQEAPHic  Hall. — Well  douc,  Mr.  Woodiii, 
polygraphic  Woodiu!  His  Cabinet  of  Curiosities 
is  even  better  than  his  previous  eutertainments, 
— never  flags  an  instant,  and  is  unexceptionable, 
imbued  with  his  own  gentlemanly  feeling,  from 
first  to  last.  In  this  entertainment,  aided  with 
some  very  pretty  scenes,  he  represents  forty-one 
persons,  a dozen  of  them  dressed  completely  from 
head  to  foot  witli  a rapidity  perfectly  marvellous; 
sings  innumerable  songs,  assumes  dialects,  and 
dances  a hornpipe.  The  hall,  too,  has  given  up 
its  grime,  and,  under  the  hands  of  Alfred  Crowquill, 
has  put  on  elegance. 

Portable  Railways. — A new  system  of  port- 
able railway  has  been  lately  experimented  upon 
at  the  forage  markets  of  Compiegne  before  a great 
number  of  persons  interested  in  the  matter,  M. 
Preclin,  cart-smith,  is  the  inventor,  and  has  exe- 
cuted the  work  with  the  greatest  simplicity.  Ac- 
cording to  his  views  the  invention  is  applicable  to 
tbe  carrying  out  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
labour,  and  particularly  so  to  flour  or  sugar  mills, 
for  it  consists  simply  in  a series  of  fragments, 
something  like  a ladder,  which  fit  together  one 
after  the  other,  and  form  a temporary  way.  In 
an  hour  100  metres  of  line  can  be  laid,  so  that  it 
is  easy  to  sec  what  advantage  a distillery  or  sugar- 
mill  would  obtain  by  this  system  in  the  transport 
of  beetroot  through  wet  clayey  soils  or  marsh 
lands  to  tbe  factory.  The  gauge  is  75  centi- 
metres; and  the  waggons,  holding  a metre  cube, 
can  be  easily  pushed  by  one  person. 

New  Almshouses,  Norton  Folgate. — Inl728, 
Mr.  William  Tillard,  proprietor  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  Norton  Folgate,  London,  gave  a piece  of  ground 
at  the  end  of  Blossom-street  for  the  erection  of 
almshouses.  These  almshouses  comprised  eighteen 
rooms,  and  provided  for  eighteen  poor  (male  and 
female)  inhabitants  of  the  Liberty ; but  were  taken 
downwbenCommerci.al-street  was  made;  and,  with 
the  money  produced  by  the  sale,  the  trustees  pur- 
chased a plot  of  ground  at  the  corner  of  Red  Lion- 
court,  on  a part  of  which  they  have  erected  build- 
ings for  sixteen  persons.  The  remaining  portion 
is  to  be  let  on  building  lease;  the  rent  arising 
therefrom  being  intended  for  keeping  the  houses 
in  repair,  and  other  expenses.  The  new  buildings 
are  plain  and  substantial,  and  consist  of  two 
blocks,  each  affording  accommodation  for  eight 
persons,  with  a staircase  in  each  block  common  to 
all.  The  architect  is  Mr.  T.  E.  Kiiigbtley:  the 
builders  are  Messrs.  Pritchard.  Tbe  almshouses 
have  no  endowment  fund,  and  are  therefore  avail- 
able only  for  such  persons  as  have  small  resources. 
Contributions,  in  aid  both  of  the  building  and 
endowment  funds,  are  asked  for. 
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Liverpool  LrnniEr  and  MusErM  Kate.— At 
a recent  meeting  of  the  Town  Council,  Mr.  Picton 
moved  that  a library  and  museum  rate  be  laid 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Library  and  Museum 
Act,  1852,  to  raise  a sum  of  6,947^.  16s.  4d.  The 
rate  will  be  within  a very  small  fraction  of  a penny 
in  the  pound.  After  some  remarks  on  the  subject 
the  rate  was  agreed  to,  and  the  usual  warrant 
authorized  to  be  issued. 

The  First  Submarine  Telegraph. — The  for- 
mation of  the  first  submarine  electric  telegraph  is 
claimed,  in  the  London-American,  for  Colonel 
Colt,  of  revolver  celebrity  j who,  it  is  said,  in 
1842-3,  laid  down  a submarine  telegraph,  connect- 
ing the  Merchants’  E.xchange  at  New-York  with 
Coney-island  and  Fire-island.  Gutta-percha  was 
not  then  known  j but  the  cable  is  said  to  have  been 
insulated  with  a combination  of  cotton-yarn  with 
asphalte  and  bces’-wa-v,  and  the  whole  was  enve- 
loped in  a leaden  pipe. 

A Plague  oe  Toads.— At  a recent  meeting  of 
the  Bath  council,  the  cold  water  committee  (as  it 
is  rather  curiously  styled)  recommended  the  erec- 
tion of  a paling  round  the  reservoir  at  Batheaston, 
at  a cost  of  dhl.  Mr.  Fuller  said  the  object  was 
to  prevent  the  inroad  and  continual  descent  of 
toads.  I'he  fact  was  that  the  consequences  of  their 
inroad  into  the  reservoir  were  serious.  The 
spawn  was  in  such  myriads,  that  it  got  into  the 
water-pipes,  and  caused  a great  deal  of  expense. 
From  the  statements  of  other  members,  the  nui- 
sance appeared  to  be  of  a very  disgusting  nature, 
but  the  paling  was  reported  to  he  an  efficient  pro- 
tection for  the  future. 

Ancient  Kemains  in  Eingmoee  Cuunen.- 
In  the  cast  wall  of  the  north  transept,  two 
windows,  hitherto  blocked  and  effectually  con- 
cealed on  the  outside  by  r.mgh  cast,  and  inside  by 
plaster,  but  now  opened,  have  proved,  it  is  said,  to 
be  of  very  early  Norman,  or  more  probably  Saxon 
date,  closely  resembling  the  acknowledged  Saxon 
windows  iu  Tintagel  Church,  Cornwall.  Externally 
they  are  very  short  and  narrow,  and  have  semi- 
circular heads.  Internally  they  are  splayed  to  a 
great  width  and  height.  Another  window  was 
discovered  between  them  which  had  been  cut 
through  the  wall,  apparently  in  the  fourteenth 
centiuy.  This  portion  of  the  church  is  believed 
to  be  between  800  and  1,000  years. 

Preservation  of  Wooden  Fences. — A paper 
on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Cruikshank  of  Marcassie, 
as  reproduced  by  the  BanJj'shire  Journal,  gives  in 
detail  various  experiments  from  which  it  appears, 
as  in  the  author’s  summary,  that,  Ist.  When  larch 
or  fir  wood  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  weather,  or  be 
put  ill  the  ground,  no  hark  should  be  left  on  it. 
2nd.  When  posts  arc  to  be  put  into  the  ground, 
no  earth  should  he  put  round  them,  but  stones. 
3rd.  When  a wooden  fence  is  to  be  put  up,  a 
No.  4 or  5 wire  should  be  stretched  iu  place  of,  or 
alongside,  the  upper  rail.  If  a proper  larch  fence 
were  put  up,  or  larch  posts  for  wire  paling  put  in, 
as  suggested,  he  adds,  I have  no  doubt  but  they 
would  stand  a lease  of  nineteen  years. 

The  Broken  Platform  at  the  North 
Docks  Station,  Liverpool. — The  adjourned 
inquest  on  the  body  of  John  Turner,  stoker,  who 
was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a platform  at  the  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire  North  Docks  Station,  on  the 
14th  ^anuary,  has  been  held.  Mr.  Newlands,  the 
borough  engineer,  having  again  examined  the  plat- 
form, now  made  a formal  report  on  it,  in  which 
he  says, — “Taking  the  formula  which  gives  the 
most  favourable  result,  I find  the  breaking  weight 
of  the  girder  to  be  114  tons  when  loaded  in  the 
centre,  which  is  equal  to  328  tons  distributed  over 
its  length.  The  permanent  dead  weight  of  the 
platform  sustained  by  the  girder,  including  its 
own  weight  is  72  tonsj  and  the  margin  left  be- 
tween the  permanent  load  and  the  breaking 
weight,  156  tons;  butone-sixth  or  one -fourth  of 
the  ultimate  breaking  weight  is  usually  taken  as 
the  limit  of  safe  load — say  one-fourth  or  57  tons, 
while  the  permanent  load  was  72  tons;  conse- 
quently, the  permanent  load  exceeded  the  limits 
of  safety  by  15  tons.”  Several  of  the  railway 
companj’s  servants  were  examined;  and,  from  the 
tenor  of  their  evidence  it  was  clear  that  the  plat- 
form in  question  never  was  intended  for  the  use 
of  engines;  that  engines, however,  were  frequently 
on  it;  and  that  on  many  occasions  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  loaded  waggons  had  been  distributed 
over  it,  the  average  weight  of  each  waggon  being 
about  eight  or  nine  tons.  The  scientific  witnesses 
concurred  generally  in  the  views  expressed  by 
Mr.  Newlands.  The  jury  returned  a verdict  of 
“Accidental  death,”  accompanying  it  with  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  that,  the  orders  of  the  company 
against  engines  going  on  the  platform  being  only 
verbal,  Humphries  was  not  fully  conscious  of  the 
danger  in  taking  an  engine  on  the  platform. 


Proposed  New  Bridge  from  Lambeth  to 
Westminster. — The  examiners  of  the  House 
of  Commons  have  declared  the  standing  orders 
complied  with  in  the  case  of  the  proposed  under- 
taking for  a bridge  across  the  Thames  connecting 
Church-street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Lam- 
beth, with  Market-street,  iu  the  parish  of  Sd. 
John  the  Evangelist,  Westminster. 

A New  Surveying  Chain.  Among  the 
articles  at  the  Wisconsin  State  Fair,  U.S.,  was  a 
new  invention  by  Wm.  H.  Payne,  of  Sheboygan, 
to  supersede' the  usual  chain  used  in  surveying. 
It  consists  of  a steel  measure,  which  coils  up  like 
a tape  measure,  but  is  so  tempered  as  to  be  per- 
fectly straight  when  uncoiled.  The  whole  weight 
of  the  instrument  does  not  exceed  three  pounds. 
A thermometer  is  attached  to  it,  and  the  measure, 
it  is  stated,  can  always  be  of  the  same  length,  no 
matter  what  is  the  temperature. 

The  Will  of  Hans  Holbein.— At  the  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  on  Thursday  (Feb.  14) 
a very  interesting  discovery  was  announced  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Black,  F.S.A.,  the  w'ell-known  paleo- 
grapher. It  is  that  of  the  will  and  administra- 
tion to  the  effects  of  the  artist  Hans  Holbein,  who, 
it  has  always  been  asserted,  died  in  England,  and 
as  late  as  the  year  1563,  though  no  certain  trace 
of  him  has  been  found  for  many  years  before.  It 
is  now  proved  that  be  died  in  the  year  1543,  four 
years  before  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  This  dis- 
covery will  affect  the  reputation  of  many  pictures 
that  have  been  attributed  to  him.  Will  somebody 
be  good  enough  to  tell  us  of  something  on  which 
no  doubt  can  be  thrown  ? Is  nothing  true  ? 

Restoration  of  Central  ToI^'ER  of  Durham 
Cathedral. — For  two  years  the  restoration  of 
the  great  central  tower  of  this  cathedral  bos  been 
progressing,  and  it  is  now  completed,  and  the  last 
plank  of  the  scaffold  removed.  In  October,  1858, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  remove  the  top  parapet 
on  account  of  its  loose  and  insecure  condition  ; 
after  which  the  dean  and  chapter  resolved  to 
restore  the  tower  in  the  best  known  way;  and,  after 
consulting  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  architect,  instructed 
Messrs.  Walton  & Robson,  architects,  on  the  22nd 
of  January,  1859,  to  prepare  the  necessary  draw- 
ings .and  specifications.  The  works  were  soon  after 
let  to  Mr.  Thomas  Winter,  of  Durham,  who  has 
executed  them.  The  entire  upper  stage  has  been 
faced  with  Prudham  and  Dunhouse  atone.  The 
beds  of  the  courses  follow  those  of  the  old  work, 
and  the  stones  extend  from  10  to  18  inches  into 
the  wall,  being  wedged  .with  slate  where  prac- 
ticable, and  bonded  firmly  to  the  old  work,  while 
at  intervals  are  large  copper  cramps,  passing 
through  the  wall.  The  work  is  set  and  grouted 
with  Portland  cement.  In  addition  to  the  facing 
of  the  upper  stage,  all  the  buttresses,  on  account 
of  their  loose  condition,  have  been  rebuilt  some 
distance  lower : one  has  been  so  done  from  the 
very  roof.  The  great  lantern  window  on  the  east 
side  has  been  restored;  the  old  figures  of  which  the 
tower  had  been  denuded  have  been  reinstated  (the 
precaution  of  first  coating  them  with  a solution  of 
shell-lac  for  preservation  having  been  taken)  the 
requisite  new'  figures  have  been  added ; and  the 
joints  of  the  old  unrestored  masonry  have  been 
raked  out  and  pointed  with  cement.  Of  the 
figures,  the  whole  of  the  ten  on  the  east  side  are 
new,  and  are  from  the  chisel  of  Mr.  Beall,  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  sculptor.  The  entire  number 
of  old  figures  replaced  is  twenty-seven,  and  that 
of  now  ones  added,  thirteen.  A patent  octagonal 
lightning-conductor  of  copper  has  been  fixed  at 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  tower,  with  a tractor 
carried  up  at  each  of  the  four  corners.  It  was 
made  by  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  of  Sheffield,  at  a cost 
of  lOOZ.  During  the  progress  of  the  restoration  a 
theory  was  started  that  the  original  intention  bad 
been  to  finish  the  tower  with  a crown  imperial,  as 
at  Newcastle,  &c.  This  arose  from  the  discovery 
of  certain  marks  on  the  inner  angles  of  the  solid 
masses  of  stone  at  the  four  corners. 


TENDERS 

For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  Lamb  Hotel,  N.mt. 
^Yich.  Mr.  Thomas  Bower,  junior,  architect.  Quajitities 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Nichols  and  Bower  : — 

Farrell  & Ledger ii’1,800  0 0 

Hodgkinson i,58a  3 4 

Ray  (accepted  conditionally)  ..  1,330  0 0 

Bowker ],32i  0 o 

Field  1,219  0 0 

For  building  villa,  at  Streatham.  Mr.  I’Anson,  archi- 
tect:— 

Notley ^4,493  0 0 

Little  4,321  0 0 

Coleman 4,286  o 0 

Conder  4,281  0 0 

Thompson 4,275  0 0 

Bowley  4,197  0 0 

Gammon  4,126  0 0 

Macey 3.975  0 0 

Rider 3,960  0 0 

Downs  3,890  0 0 
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For  restorations  to  No.  2,  Helmet-court.  Mr.  F.  Lett 
architect:  — 

Vuller i£’285  0 0 

Wood 230  0 0 

King  232  0 0 

Macey  225  0 0 

Elstone 220  0 0 


For  new  chapel  and  schools,  Bedfordbiiry,  near  St. 
Martin’s-lane,  W.C.  Mr.  A.  W.  BlomQeid,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Bunker: — 


Clemence ^2,895  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham 2,865  0 0 

Myers 2,790  0 0 

Holland  & Hanncn 2,700  0 0 

Trollope  & Sons 2,640  0 0 

Turner  & Sons 2,555  0 0 


Child,  Son,  & Martin  (accepted)  2,500  0 0 


For  the  carcasses  of  five  houses  and  shops,  adjoining  | 
the  Prince  of  Wale®,  Coldliarbour-laiic,  Brixton.  Mr.' 
Edwin  Nash,  architect: — 

Thompson ^1,363  0 0 

Gates 1,320  0 0 

Rudkin,  jun 1,29S  0 0 

Brashier  1,258  0 0 

Churchyard 1,254  0 0 

Marsland 1,235  0 0 

Tyler  1,192  0 0 

Notley  (accepted)  1,189  0 0 

Ganiham  1.097  10  0 

Dover 1,030  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Albion  Works, 
Hanley,  for  Mr.  J.  Dimmock.  Mr.  R.  Scrivener,  archl 


tect.  Quantities  supplied;- 

Woolrich  .<€5,000  0 0 

Jones 5,000  0 0 

Clews 4,991  0 0 

Watkin  4,865  0 0 

Matthews 4,777  0 0 

Baker 4,700  0 n 

Hammersly  4,695  0 0 

Harley  & Dean  (accepted)  ....  4,300  0 0 


For  Messrs.  Robert  Thin  & Co.’s  warehouse,  Rcdcross- 
strect,  Liverpool.  Quantities  taken  out  by  Mr.  J.  Hay : — 

Tomkinson ^€4,800  0 0 

Mullins  4,733  0 0 

Rome 4,623  0 0 

Jump  & Son 4,600  0 0 

Robert.s 4,452  0 0 

Burroughs 4,310  0 0 

Holme  & Nicol  (accepted)  ....  4,241  0 0 


For  alterations  to  Messrs.  Naylor  & Co.’s  premises, 
Princes. street,  Cavendish-square.  Final  portion  of 
works.  Quantities  not  supplied.  Mr.  E.  Bassett  Kuling, 
architect:— 


Simmonds ^199  >0  0 

Brown  193  10  0 

Saunders  (accepted) 189  d 0 


For  washing-troughs  and  other  fittings  at  the  work- 
house  of  the  Whitechapel  Union.  Mr.  G.  H.  Simmonds,  1 
Architect:- 


Cornwell  ^209  0 

Collins  128  0 

Thorpe  124  0 

Moseley  124  0 

Carter 119  0 

Murdock  1 18  lo 

Parrett  108  0 

Hartland  106  0 

White 102  JO 

Lucas  100  0 

Cole  99  10 

Potter 99  0 

Porter  97  10 

Rivett  97  0 

Hill 97  0 

Dowling 97  0 

Wood,  Brothers 94  is 

Stoner  94  0 

Forsdike  93  10 

Hammer  93  0 

Tolley  92  0 

Markhall  89  0 

Terry 88  0 

Nash  87  15 

Page  86  0 

Gallienne 72  4 

Collin 70  0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 


For  drainage  works,  at  the  Industrial  Schools,  Forests 
Gate,  Essex,  for  the  Whitechapel  Union.  Mr.  G.  II. j 
Simmonds,  architect: — 


Morter  .€‘168  0 0 

Hill 145  0 0 

Leekes  13"  8 0 

Rivett 137  0 0 

Simms  137  0 0 

Page  134  10  0 

Mundy  130  0 0 

Pound 122  4 0 

HiU  122  0 0 

Wood 118  0 0 

Wilson  105  7 6 

Hawkes 104  lO  0 

Tolley 104  0 0 

Lynam  103  0 0 

Dowell  93  10  0 

Cattell  95  0 0 

Stacey  9®  0 0 

Horne 88  0 0 


For  dwelling-house,  for  Mrs.  George  Woodward,  at 
Great  Malvern.  Mr.  E.  W.  Elmslic,  architect. 

Holt  (accepted)  ^1,330  0 0 

Hancock 1,325  10  0 


For  dwelling-house  and  stables,  for  Mr.  G.  Hicks,  at 
Great  Malvern.  Mr.  E.  W.  Elmslie,  architect: — 

House.  Stables.  Total. 

Wood  ^€2,620  0 0 ..j6'498  ..j£'3,118  0 0 

McCann  & Everal  2,494  0 0 ..  495  ..  2,989  0 0 

Nott 2,315  0 0 ..  4;15  ..  2,750  0 0 

Davis  (accepted)  ..  2,241  i6  0 ..  550  ..  2,794  16  0 
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3/r . CocTcerelV s Researches  in  G-reece. 

L L travellers  who 
have  visited  the 
Gljptothek  at  Mu- 
nich will  remember 
with  pleasure  the  fine 
collection  of  sculp- 
tures from  iEgina,* 
which  occupy  a pro- 
minent place  in  that 
fine  national  mu- 
seum. Wbeu  they 
are  told  that  the 
chief  agent  in  the 
discovery  of  those 
sculptures  was  an  Englishman, 
visitors  to  the  .Eginetan  Gal- 
^ lery  naturally  exclaim,  with 
ls  much  disappointment  as  surprise,  “ Why,  then, 
vere  not  these  noble  remains  of  antiquity  secured 
or  the  British  Museum  ? How  is  it  that,  con- 
idering  we  have  found  room  for  our  Elgin 
aarbles,  our  treasures  fi-om  Arcadia,  from  Lycia, 
rom  Nineveh,  and  from  a hundred  other  places 
nee  celebrated  in  ancient  history,  no  space  has 
een  found  for  these  magnificent  sculptures, 
'hich,  malgre  r^us,  adorn  to  this  day  the 
alleries  of  the  King  of  Bavaria  ? The  answer 

1 short  and  simple:  the  story  is  the  plaiu  old 
unvarnished  tale  ” of  official  bungling.  Mr. 
lockerell  and  his  collahoraieurs  not  only  secured 
2Tual  possession  of  these  trophies,  but  conveyed 
aem  with  much  trouble  from  .Egina  to  Athens, 
:om  Athens  to  Zante,  and  from  Zante  to  Malta, 
ihere  they  stood  safe  at  length  on  English  soil, 
id  whence  we  had  a right  to  hope  that  they  would 
sve  found  their  way  to  England;  but  the  gentle- 
an  sent  out  by  the  British  Government,  to  bid 
hen  they  were  first  put  up  to  public  sale,  was 
yspafehed  to  the  n-rong  place;  and,  therefore, 
ader  the  auctioneer’s  hammer  they  were  knocked 
iwn  to  a foreign  sovereign,  of  whom  it  is  only 
ir  to  say,  by  way  of  consolation,  that  “ he  is 
Tpassed  by  none  in  his  enlightened  patronage  of 
fe  fine  arts,  and  especially  of  the  masterpieces  of 
"ecian  skill and  that  the  sculptures  are  safe 
11  an  asylum  where  they  are  accessible  to  and 
rpreciated  by  the  whole  European  public,  and  in 

> midst  of  a public  who  are  perhaps  more 
nowned  than  the  English  nation  for  their 
irbusiastic  devotion  to  the  elevating  study  of 
euent  art. 

hfhe  story  is  told  at  length  by  Mr.  Cockerell  in 

2 Introduction  which  he  has  prefixed  to  the 
ukhe  has  recently  issued  ;t  and  much  as  we 
y and  must  regret  the  loss  of  such  exemplaria 

we  cannot  but  feel  that  (to  say  the  very 
■)it)  we  have  some  compensation  in  the  noble 
0^  volume  before  us.  Defeated  in  his  long- 
iirished  object  of  securing  those  works  of  art  for 
sown  country,  Mr.  Cockerell,  we  imagine,  must 
pierience  a melancholy  pleasure  in  giving  to  the 
-^.Id,  at  this  distant  day,  a resume  of  those  re- 
i-ches  which  he  conducted  half  a century  ago  in 
they-day  of  youth,  and  in  the  first  gush  of  pro- 
tonal  enthusiasm ; and  though  we  cannot  help 
itenting  that  this  account  was  not  rendered  to 
rBritish  public  at  a date  more  nearly  contempo- 
e with  the  labours  recorded  in  it,  we  have  not 
Rheart  to  find  fault  -with  a man  like  Mr.  Cocke- 
.1  who  has  lived  a busy  and  active  life  up  to 


three  score  years  and  ten,  and  who  now  devotes 
the  first  moments  of  his  well-earned  leisure  to  the 
elucidation  of  those  points  of  architectural  science 
which  he  established  to  his  own  satisfaction  at  the 
outset  of  his  professional  career.  >S/c  vos  non 
vohis  must  be  his  consolation. 

But  we  are  somewhat  anticipating  our  readers’ 
information.  We  must  ask  them  to  go  back  with 
us  mentallj'  just  fifty  years,  and  to  fancy  them- 
selves at  Athens  in  the  winter  of  1810-11.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  representatives  of  the  Dilettanti 
Society,  that  ancient  and  glorious  city  is  not  with- 
out visitors.  Lord  Aberdeen  has  been  there  a few 
years  previously,  and  has  drawn  the  attention  of 
his  learned  friends  in  England  to  the  elevating 
study  of  the  antiquities  of  ancient  Hellas,  thereby 
earning  the  half-serious,  half-comic  title  bestowed 
on  him  by  Lord  Byron,  in  his  “ English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers ; ” — 

The  travell’d  Thane,  Athenian  Aberdeen.” 

Nay,  Lord  Byron  himself,  bitten  with  a generous 
mania  for  restoring  modern  Greece  to  the  proud 
place  which  she  once  held  in  the  pages  of  his- 
tory, is  spending  the  winter  at  Athens  himself;  as 
also  are  some  members  of  the  Dilettanti  Society, 
and  the  late  Baron  Haller  of  Nuremberg,  the 
Chevalier  Bronstedt  of  Copenhagen,  Herr  Linckh 
of  Wiu-temberg,  the  Baron  Stackelberg,  M.  Kues 
of  Denmark  (who  afterwards  fell  a victim  to  the 
ardour  of  his  Hellenic  pursuits  at  Zante),  and  also 
two  Englishmen,  the  late  Mr.  Foster,  architect,  of 
Liverpool,  and,  last  of  all,  Mr.  Cockerell,  then  a 
young  man  of  one  or  two  and  twenty,  with  the 
world  before  him,  eager  to  acquire  and  lay  by 
some  architectural  capital  before  entering  on  the 
active  duties  of  that  profession  in  which  he  has 
since  obtained  such  acknowledged  distinction, 

” The  great  outlines  of  some  of  the  cliief  monuments 
Athens,”  says  Mr.  Cockerell, 


in  an  open  boat  just  after  midnight  in  April,  and 
at  daybreak  were  lying  at  anchor  close  under  the 
Panhellenian  Mount.  Most  fortunately,  the 
weather  was  fine;  supplies  did  not  fail;  the 
natives  were  neither  obstinate  nor  jealous,  but 
only  curious;  the  Turkish*  officials  were  either 
asleep  or  oft’  their  guard,  or  too  lazy  to  stir  them- 
selves:  and  accordingly,  after  three  weeks  of  con- 
stant  and  well-directed  labour,  Mr.  Cockerell  and 
his  friends  found  themselves  rewarded  by  results 
which  far  exceeded  their  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. The  temple  itself  being  built  upon  a hard 
and  elevated  rock,  the  accumulation  of  soil  around 
its  foundations  was  but  slight;  and  even  in  the 
course  of  a few  days,  the  exploring  party  had 
ascertained  all  the  strictly  architectural  details  of 
the  temple,  from  the  stylobate  to  the  conforma- 
tion  of  the  tiles,  so  as  to  produce  the  entire  plan 
of  the  edifice:  and  a fortnight  more  of  labour  put 
them  iu  possession  of  the  still  more  interesting 
details  of  the  sculptures  mentioned  above. 

**i/“  investigations,”  says  Mr.  Cock- 

erell,  their  attemion  was  arrested  by  a new  and  unex- 
pected  incident.  One  of  the  excavators  struck  bis  spade 
upon  a fragment  of  Parian  marble,  which,  on  closer 
inspection,  proved  to  be  the  head  of  a warrior  enclosed 
in  a casque,  aud  perfect  iu  every  feature.  It  lay  with  its 
face  turned  upward ; and  as  soon  as  the  removal  of 
the  earth  revealed  its  proportions  to  the  eye,  all  felt  that 
anew  interest  was  given  to  their  investigation,  Other 
fragments  quickly  followed;  and  great  indeed  was  the 
astonishment  and  exaltation  of  the  entire  party  when,  on 
clearing  away  the  fallen  portions  of  the  tympanum  and 
cornice  of  the  eastern  and  western  pediments,  no  less 
than  se%-enteen  statues,  and  the  fragments  of  at  least  ten 
more,  were  successively  brought  out  into  the  light  of  dav 
from  the  place  in  which  they  had  lain  concealed  for 
fifteen,  if  not  twenty,  centuries.  It  seemed,  moreover, 
almost  incredible  that  such  precious  relics,  and  such 
magnificent  specimens  of  the  -Plginetaii  school  of  art 
should  have  been  suffered  to  lie  hid  for  so  long  a time 
under  so  thin  and  slight  a covering,  undisturbed  by  the 
curiosity  of  the  antiquarian,  the  cupidity  of  Roman  or 
I enetian  conquerors,  or  the  temptation  under  which  the 
native  population  lay,  from  century  to  century,  to  turn 
them  to  some  profitable  account.” 

Our  readers  are  already  aware  of  the  rest  of  the 


Athens,”  says  Mr.  Cockerell  readers  are  already  aware  of  the  rest  of  the 

I “f  tre™,  and  how  they  eventually 

tanti  Society,  as  also  by  the  architects  In  the  employ  of  , their  way  into  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich  • 

• no  doubt  thev  will  ivr.’ 


tanti  Soraetj,  as  a so  Dy  tie  architects  Iu  the  employ  of  , Muna  tncir  way  into  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich  • 

the  late  Earl  of  Elfiiij  but  still  many  details  of  the  vreat-  ' and  no  doolif  ,1..  -ii  ii  . . > 

est  moment  to  the  elucidation  of  the  architecture  of ' °°  doubt  they  will  sympathize  with  Mr. 

correspondence  with  the  principles  j Cockerell  in  the  regret  that  he  needs  must  feel  at 

placed  side  by  side  of  ths  Hglit 
I from  Nineveh, 

sones  of  sculpture  and  painting,  their  acroteria  and  pedi  ! Fhigaleian  Sculptures,  in  a gallery  iu 

f„dSrrSV'recL‘VoXoL7^^^^^^^  “mred  i'  ‘''ofr  ^ception. 

for  the  most  part  to  be  discovered  and  explained,  though  : another  article  we  will  introduce  our  readers 

oJ^e^fenaSsoegty.'?  PnOUcMloi.s  ^ into  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius  Itself. 

As  an  instance  in  point,  we  may  remark  that  i “Pon  record,  in  a popular 

in  the  Antiquities  of  Ionia,”  published  bjWhat  TT  “ account  of  its  archi- 

learned  body,  just  before  the  close  of  the  last  ' ^*1  sculpture,  which,  perhaps,  we 

century,  embodying  the  observations  of  their  ' farther  continue.  At  present  we  will  content 
commissioners,  or  ‘'special  correspondents,”  gi., : readers  that 

Wm.  Gell.  Mr.  Gandy,  and  Mr.  Bedford,  it  is  ' ? ,"1 

stated  that  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  subsequently  ' of  professional 

successfully  esplored  by  Mr.  Cockerell,  there  were  ' Pe*“PS.  the  most  elaborate  pnblica- 

no  traces  of  sculpture  to  be  found,  and  that  f®'^  ““ntts-  We  can  onlysay 

Slr  W.  GeU  and  bis  friends  maintained  as  probably  ' ^ discbargc  of  a long.promised 

true  the  hypothesis  that  the  roof  was  oLinall  ■ ,a'^';'>"‘>;!P”t»fM';-Cockerell,-a  debt  due  alike 


found  in 

xl  Southern  Germany,”  SS 

Temples  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius  in  aP;gina 
of  Apollo  Epicurius  at  Bassse,  near  Phi^aleif  in 
By  C R.  Cockerell.  Esq.’,  R.A..  Hon  D C L 
I &c.,  &c.  JohnWeale.  1800.  ' 


true  the  hypothesis  that  the  roof  was  originally 
of  marble — two  points  which,  a dozen  years  later, 
the  private  enterprise  of  our  author  and  his  friends 
most  emphatically  established  in  the  negative. 
In  spite,  then,  of  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  the 
Dilettanti  Society,  there  was  a field  open  for 
architectural  inquiry  in  the  great  temple  of 
Jupiter  at  jEgina,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1811 ; and,  in  spite  of  no  small  difficulties 
and  dangers,  Mr.  Cockerell  and  lus  friends  re- 
solved to  ocenpy  it — with  what  success  we  know, 
generally  speaking,  and  shall  know  more  in  detail 
presently. 

Accordingly,  early  in  1811,  having  exhausted 
most  of  the  treasures  of  Athens  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, a party  of  four— Messrs.  Foster  and 
Linckh,  Baron  Haller,  and  the  author,  well 
equipped  with  a tent  for  bivouacking  in  the  open 
air,  determined  to  make  a joint  investigation  of 
the  temple.  Having  spent  the  previous  evening, 
as  Mr.  Cockerell  informs  us,  with  Lord  Byron, 
“in  pouring  out  libations  in  honour  of  his  home- 
ward voyage,  to  reap  the  rich  harvest  of  fame 
which  awaited  his  return,”  they  left  the  Pirmus 


this  work,  in  folio,  vol.  i.  was  published  in  1672 
vol.  lu  in  1/87,  vol.  iii.  in  1794,  and  vol.  iv.  in  I816. 


to  the  public  and  to  himself,— and  that  we  have 
only  one  fault  to  find  with  the  book  before  us  ; 
which  is,  that  instead  of  being  delayed  to  the  year 
of  grace,  1860,  it  ought  to  have  appeared  in 
the  good  old  days  “ when  George  III.  was 
king,”  or,  at  least,  when  the  Prince  Regent  was 
holding  the  reins  of  Government ; as  in  that  case 
it  is  our  firm  conviction,  that  it  would  have  met 
with  many  a ready  purchaser,  who  (even  assuming 
him  to  be  alive)  will  not  allow  himself  to  be 
tempted  to  lay  out  bis  guineas  in  this  age  of 
“Railway  novels,”  “Penny  Cyclopedias,”  and 
“Shillmg  Peerages,”— an  age  in  which  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  what  is  light  and  frivolous  too 
generally  rises  to  the  surface,  while  what  is 
learned  and  elaborate  is  sufi’ered  to  lie  deep  in 
the  “dark-unfathomed  caves”  of  the  literarv 
“ocean.”  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  see 
that  Mr,  Cockerell  has  taken  for  his  motto  the 
words  of  Horace,  “ Contentvs  pa%(cis  lectoribus" 
and  has  limited  the  impression  of  this  work  to  so 
few  copies,  that  it  must  always  remain  a choice 
and  scarce  volume;  and  we  learn  that  nearly 


It  will  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  Navarino  had 
not  been  fought,  and  that  Greece  was  under  the  despotic 
rule  of  Turkey. 


the  bdildeb. 
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has  been  taken  np  by  the 
Dilettanti  Society,  wbo  thereby  avc  ee 
aeal  upon  a work  pnbliehed  nniform  m shape  with 
their  own  volnmes,  and  folly  equal  to  any  of  their 
most  elaborate  productions  m its  intrinsic  pro- 
fessional value.  The  work,  we  should  add,  is  pro- 
fnsely  illustrated,  not  only  with  vignettes  of  the 
most  costly  kind,  and  of  a sort  which  we  do  not 
often  meet  with  in  these  days  (being  engraved  on 
copper  in  the  most  finished  style),  hut  also  with 
some  thirty  or  forty  elevations,  ground  plans, 
sections,  exterior  and  interior  orders,  and  icono- 
graphic  details,  at  which  we  hope  to  glance 

hastily  as  we  pass  along.  We  shall  come  back  o 
them  forthwith. 


PALL  OF  THE  CENTRAL  TOWER  AND 
SPIRE  OF  CHICHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

CnlcHEBTER  has  received  a heavy  blow,  and 
England  a warning.  The  story  must  be  told  m 

the  autumn  of  1860  it  was  determined, 
as  a memorial  of  the  late  dean.  Dr.  Chandler  to 
remove  the  then  existing  choir  fittings,  and  to 
open  out  the  choir  to  the  nave  in  order  to  aflord 
greater  accommodation  for  the  public  at  tiie 
cathedral  services.  This  determination  originated 
in  a bequest  by  the  late  dean  of  2,000?.,  for  the 
decoration  of  the  cathedral.  To  this  bequest  a 
further  sum  was  added  by  public  subscription,  and 
a committee  was  formed  for  the  administration 
of  the  fund,  of  which  committee  the  dean  and 
canons  were  ex  officio  members.  Jlr.  Slater  was 
the  architect  charged  with  carrying  into  eflect 
the  work  thus  undertaken.  The  prebendal  stalls, 
as  they  then  existed,  were  ranged  against  the 
piers  which  carried  the  north  and  south  arches  of 
the  great  central  tower,  upon  which  rose  the  spire 
to  an  altitude  of  272  feet.  The  west  end  of  the 
choir  was  formed  by  a return  of  the  stalls ; the 
back  of  them,  and  so  the  Tiinit  of  the  choir,  being 
as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  centre  of  the  responds 
which  carried  the  great  western  arch  of  the  tower. 
Thus  the  stalls  concealed,  as  far  as  the  western 
piers  of  the  tower  are  concerned,  about  half  of  the 
inside  faces  of  these  two  piers,  to  the  height  of 
the  top  of  the  stall  canopies.  Immediately  at  the 
back,  i.e.,  westward  of  the  stalls,  there  was  on  either 
side  of  the  entrance  to  the  choir  a stone  staircase 
used  for  access  to  the  organ  gallery,  and  these  stair- 
cases nearly  concealed  the  remaining  part  of  the 
two  piers  on  the  inside,  as  the  stalls  did  of  the 
other  part.  The  first  bay  of  the  nave  was  occupied 
by  a stone  arched  screen,  known  as  the  Arundel 
piirine,  the  back  or  east  wall  of  which  inclosed 
the  staircases,  and  touched  the  angle  of  each  ot 
the  two  great  piers  to  which  we  are  now  referring. 
Upon  the  shrine  was  placed  the  organ : it,  in  tact, 
formed  an  organ  gallery  extending  across  the  nave. 
The  Arundel  shrine  was  built  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  piers  themselves  rose  to  a height  of 
45  feet,  and  carried  semicircular  arches,  both  piers 
and  arches  being  of  Norman  date.*  The  ciwn  ot 
the  arches  was  immediately  below  the  vau*g  ot 
the  cathedral,  which  is  6S  feet  from  the^Hior 
of  the  navej  and  above  the  vaulting,  on  each  side 
of  the  tower,  was  visible  a discharging  arch  of 
Pointed  architecture,  springing  from  a mass  of 
rubble  walling  at  the  angles,  the  discharging 
arches  being  fully  3 feet  deep  and  of  cut  stone. 
The  tower  above  belonged  to  the  Geometrical 
period.  The  spire  was  added  later,  and  the  pin-  j 
nacles  and  canopies  around  its  base  were  of  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Returning  to  the  base,  the  great  Norman  arches, 
visible  within  the  cathedral,  were  in  good  con- 
dition, and  had  been  carefully  constructed,  the 
inner  ribs,  which  were  large  and  strong,  having  a 
through  stone  at  about  every  fourth  voussoir. 
The  piers  which  carried  these  arches  presented 
many  marks  of  failure.  In  the  two  eastern  piers 
those  marks  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  upper 
part,  hut  in  the  western  they  were  much  more 
numerous,  particularly  on  the  south  side  of  the 
south-west  pier : they  appeared  to  have  existed 
for  a long  time,  some  of  them  evidently  for  centu- 
ries j and  one  great  settlement,  by  which  the 
south-west  pier  had  become  separated  from  the 
adioining  transept-wall,  must  have  occurred  soon 
after  the  tower  was  built,  as  the  Early  English 
string-course  above  it  had  been,  with  some  inge- 
nuity, brought  to  a straight  line  where  the  stone 
courses  below  were  out  of  the  true  level,  ^be 
south-west  pier  was  separated  by  old  fissures  from 


tlie  nnve.wall,  nearly  to  tlie  same  extent  as  from 
fte  transept ; and  as  regards  the  north  j 

aiirilir  senaration  of  the  north-west  pier  iiaa 
occurred  The  failure  of  the  eastern  piers  m these 

“^St^;:r:rr“:ratjri“rd!^ermlnednp^ 

hnf  the  return  or  western  stalls,  organ  gaiw  .y, 
Ijnd  Arundlehrme,  were  to  he  done  away  with,  in 
order  to  open  the  nave  for  the  congregation. 

Very  early  in  the  preparations  it  was  ^covered 
that  tto  toJer  piers  were  worse  than  had  at  first 
anneared  Many  of  these  defects  were  coated  over 
w™h  whitewash!  and  the  removal  “f 
disclosed  others.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
decided  to  take  further  professional  advice  upon 
th*  state  and  Mr.  Yarrow,  civil  engineer,  was 
eonsnltcJ,’  It  appeared  that 
plcrsoconsiderahleafissn^ 
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facing;  and  in  the  south-west  P'® 
the  Arundel  shrine  ahutted  was  ^ 

been  entirely  cut  away,  and  the  corner  of  the  piei 
was  carried  !y  a short  oak  lintel  and  one  nprig  t 
and  one  raking  oak  shore.  The  respond  ot  the 
grit  west  arch  against  “-e  south-west  pier  was 
cut  away  at  the  bottom,  and  at  ahont  12  feet 
high,  had  burst  off,  and  was  hung  to  the  '’Y 
an  iron  strap,  the  marble  oolumns  and  the  whole 
respond  of  tbe  two  nave  arches  abutting  on  the 
tower  piers  were  fractured,  aucl  tbe  nave  arcbes 
themselves  strained  and  crippled. 

Strong  timber  centres  were  then  placed  under 
the  north,  south,  and  west  arches,  and  tlie  work 
of  rcflxing  and  replacing  the  stone  separated  from 
the  north-west  pier  was  taken  in 

the  same  time  that  the  building  up  of  « Boi  ml 
stone  angle  to  the  south-west  pier,  in  p.ace  of  the 
wooden  Acres,  was  commenced.  This  was  during 

the  past  summer,  and,  ultimately,  the  respond  of 
the  western  arch  was  restored  s gainst  the  south 
pier,  up  to  where  it  had  been  found  cut  or  split 
off  and  the  whole  east  face  of  the  north-west  pier, 
with  nearly  half  of  its  north  and  south  sides,  was 
refaced  up  to  ahont  -10  feet  from  the  floor  The 
inpcr  riba  of  the  two  nave  arches  were  also  re- 
newed. Later  still,  a small  piece  of  facing  near 
the  top  of  the  north-west  pier  was  reset,  and  the 
western  caps  of  the  south-east  pier,  which  were 
broken  and  forced  forward,  and  the  jmnts  opened 
to  inch  wide,  were  taken  out,  and  newl  ort- 
land  stone  caps  inserted,  and  the  shafts  repaired 
for  7 or  8 feet  below.  The  work  to  the  western 
piers  was  finished  in  or  before  October  last ; that 
to  the  south-east  pier  has  been  completed  within 
the  present  month.  The  new  work  to  these  pmrs 
was  built  in  lias  mortar  ; the  old  was  taken  out  in 
small  pieces  at  a time.  The  bond  was  made  as 


of  this  pier,  which  was  part  of  the  new  work 
then  stood  perfectly  straight.  On  the  south-west 
nier  one  particular  old  crack,  several  feet  in 
Icnetb,  at  about  half  the  height  of  the  north  side, 
was  observed  to  be  not  more  than  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  wide.  On  the  south  side  of  the  pier  the 
old  fissures  dividing  it  from  tbe  south  transept 
were  no  larger  than  they  bad  been  for  many 
years  • on  the  contrary,  they  appeared  to  he  some- 
what less,  indicating  a tendency  in  the  pier  to 
bulge  to  the  south  ; but  so  slight  was  the  cliange 
that  it  was  difficult  to  detect  it.  On  the  14th  of 
February  the  south-west  pier  was  observed  to  be 
dividing  from  east  to  west  for  a height  of  several 
feet,  at  the  level  of  the  springing  of  the  uave 
arcbes,  its  north  or  inside  facing  becoming  entirely 
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detached,  to  all  appearance.  This  was  by  the 
extension  of  an  old  fissure  in  tbe  eastern  respond 


good  as  was  practicalilc,  tbe  old  core^proving^to 
have  a large  quanti^- 


* The  views  and  plan.  pp.  142,  143,  in  the  present 
number  will  make  our  description  clearer.  Some  notice 
of  the  cathedral  will  be  found  at  p.  150, 


Have  a large  quauu^  of  mortar,  much  of  it  in  a 
verv  decayed  and  friable  state,  with  much  chalk 
sora“e  stones  from  the  seaside,  and  some  moulded 
stones,  evidently  parts  of  a previous  budding. 

In  November  hist  a settlement  was  observed  to 
I occur  in  the  south  face  of  the  north-w'cst  pier,  to 
I the  right  of  the  respond  of  the  western  great  arch : 

' by  it  the  new  facing  was  fractured,  the  seam 
extending  from  8 or  9 feet  from  the  floor  down  to 
about  3 feet,  through  several  8tonc.a,  as  well  ns 
down  the  joints.  About  the  same  time  some  of 
tbe  old  fissures  in  the  south-west  pier  were  observed 
to  extend  themselves  down  into  the  new  work. 
Some  time  after  a crack  was  observed  to  open  in 
the  north-west  pier  on  its  north  side,  correspond- 
ing nearly  with  what  had  previously  occurred  on 
its  other  face.  The  attention  of  the  architect  was 
directed  to  these,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  Mr. 
Yarrow  also  inspected  them.  As  a precaution  it 
was  determined  to  add  centres  in  all  tlio  arches 
connecting  these  two  piers  with  the  nave  and 
transepts,  and  these  further  centres  were  at  once 
commenced,  although  only  one  of  them  was  ever 
erected,  in  consequence  of  its  being  found 
absolutely  necessary  to  apply  shores  and  other 
remedic3''of  a less  formal  character.  On  the  25th 
of  January  the  seams  in  the  north-west  pier  were 
barely  a sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  width  ; they  then 
extended  about  12  feet  high,  and  at  the  seam  there 
was  a marked  tendency  on  both  sides  of  the  pier 
for  the  centre  part  of  the  wall  to  bulge,  although 
the  inward  movement  had  not  advanced  more 
than  a sixteenth  of  an  inch;  the  eastern  respond 
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right  through  the  pier  into  the  nave  arch.  On  the 
15th  the  north-west  pier  was  observed  to  Have 
bulged  to  tbe  extent  of  five-sixteentbs  of  an 
inch  on  its  inside  face,  where,  on  the  -Stli  ot 
January,  it  had  been  only  one-sixteenth  ; and  ae 
the  seam  in  the  north  face  remained  unaltered,  it 
; was  evident  that  a vertical  fracture  from  cast  to 
west  in  the  interior,  bad  separated  the  two  parts. 

I The  nature  of  this  fracture  also  appeared  m some 
seams  both  in  tbe  east  and  west  responds  ; on  this 
day  also  the  east  respond,  lately  newly  built,  was 
observed  to  bulge  eastwards  8 or  9 feet  from  the 
floor.  A fresh  fracture  and  movement  had  also 
occurred  in  the  clerestory  window  of  the  north 
transept.  In  the  south-west  pier  the  old  fissure, 
noticed  on  the  25tb  of  January,  had  opened  to 
half  an  inch  wide,  and  a very  general  opening 
of  the  fissures  had  occurred : bpides,  the  old 
fissures  in  the  transept  wall  were  distinctly  closed, 
and  that  with  so  much  force  as  to  bulge  out  the 
faciDiT  of  the  transept  wall,  both  inside  and  out- 
side ° At  tbe  same  time  it  was  ascertained,  by 
i examination  carried  to  the  very  summit  of  the 
spire  that  no  movement  had  occurred  in  the  uppe. 

' part  of  the  building.  The  conclusion  arrived  a 
was  that  nothing  could  stay  the  rum  of  the  piers 
unless  a jacketing  of  solid  timber  could  b( 
applied,  powerfully  hooped  together  with  iror 
bolts  and  b.alks  of  timber;  the  object  being  to 
prevent  the  bursting  out  of  the  facing  of  tb 

piers,  which  was  evidently  going  on,  and  was  causei 

by  the  crushed  and  rotter,  state  of  tbe  interior 
Already  at  the  tops  of  the  north  and  south  arche 
there  was  warning  of  their  tendency  to  slip  o 
and  down  the  backs  of  the  centres. 

The  jacketing  was  considered  a most  urgen 
matter,  and  the  preparation  of  it  was  entruste 
to  Mr.  Bushby,  of  Littlebampton,  a builder  we 
known  for  his  skill  and  energy.  The  arrange 
ment  of  these  measures  was  concluded  ou  batui 
day,  the  IGth  February. 

On  the  Sunday  following,  it  was  foiind  that 
tendency  to  crush  and  bulge  the  facing  in  oc 
part  of  the  south-west  pier,  which  was  decided! 
the  weakest,  was  very  apparent;  and  altlioug 
divine  service  was  proceeding  in  the  afternoon  i 
a part  of  the  nave  temporarily  screened  off  tor  t. 
purpose,  it  was  found  necessary  to  prepare,  witl 
out  waiting  for  its  termination,  for  all  t)ic  shonfi 
that  could  be  effected  in  the  emergency.  In  th 
duty  tbe  men  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Chichester,  ca, 
penter,  and  Mr.  Kitson,  mason,  worked  with  lu 
Lggiiig  energy  till  three  hours  past  midnigh 
On  Monday,  the  ISth,  they  resumed  their  wor 
before  daylight,  and  it  was  vigorously  prosecutf 
till  ten  o’clock  p.m.,  fresh  weaknesses  constant 
calling  for  fresh  remedies.  On  Tuesday,  the  woi 
proceeded  as  before,  but  the  failures  beenmu 
more  frequent,  it  was  found  necessary,  even  at  t! 
risk  of  interrupting  Mr.  Bushby’s  important  pr 
parations,  to  call  some  of  his  men  to  resist  t 
most  immediate  danger,  and  with  the  additior 
force  the  work  was  prosecuted  till  past  midnigl 
Daring  this  day,  also,  the  dean  and  chapter  havr 
determined  to  take  Lndepondent  advice,  Uie  bml 
ing  was  minutely  examined  by  Mr.  Chnstu 
architect.  Another  examination  to  the  top  ot  t 
spire  on  this  dav,  showed  that  that  part  yet  i 
tained  its  upright  position.  On  Weduesday,  t 
20th,  the  tendency  to  crush  the  south  transe 
wall,  about  the  old  fissures,  was  very  alarmii 
and  tbe  bulging  Increased  very  rapidly,  both  in 
and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  south-west  pier, 
which,  at  7 or  8 feet  from  the  floor,  the  ffici 
bullied  about  3 inches  out  on  the  south  side: 
t.he°  north  side  it  strained  the  timber  hra 
placed  between  it  and  tbe  north-west  p.er,  s 
one  of  them  began  to  bend.  It  was  deeu 
necessary  to  add  Mr.  Bushby’s  presence,  w 
fresh  additions  of  men,  to  the  force  alrei 
employed.  About  five  o’clock,  the  south-u 
pier  settled  down  about  three-quar.ers  ot 
inch,  crushing  in  the  centre,  and  leaving  m p< 
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)f  its  north  face  at  about  4 feet  from  the  ground, 
ihe  front  of  the  stones  standing  to  their  original 
leight  and  perfect,  whilst  the  back  part  of  the 
same  stones  was  crushed  and  compressed  down 
ihree-quartcrs  of  an  inch.  During  some  hours, 
;he  crushed  mortar  had  been  pouring  out  omin- 
)usly  from  the  old  fissures  in  the  triforium  wall  of 
the  south  transept.  Flakes  of  facing  stone,  too, 
Dccasionally  fell.  "With  evening  came  a terrific 
jtorm  of  wind.  To  those  within  the  building,  it 
ippeared  at  first  to  beat  on  the  north-east  side  of 
the  church;  but  as  night  advanced,  it  came  with 
unabated  violence  from  the  south-west.  About 
half-past  eight,  p.m.,  a mass  of  brickwork,  built 
□p  probably  in  the  last  century  to  fill  in  the  tri- 
forium arch  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  next 
the  tower,  fell  into  the  church.  A strut  of  the 
triforium  roof  had  a bearing  upon  it,  and  by  the 
settlement  of  the  walls  the  strut  had  pushed  the 
brickwork  over.  An  hour  and  a half  past  mid- 
night, stone  was  heard  to  fall  outside  the  tower 
in  the  north-west  part.  It  was  found  to  have 
broken  the  triforium  roof,  but  the  place  of  the 
weakness  could  not  be  ascertained  during  the 
darkness.  The  working  parties  continued  to  add 
shoring  till  three  hours  and  a half  past  midnight ; 
and  amongst  the  latest  of  their  labours  was  the 
strengthening  of  one  of  the  braces  before  men- 
tioned, between  the  north-west  and  south-west 
piers,  which,  before  the  remedy  could  be  applied, 
was  bent  to  the  extent  of  a foot. 

On  Thursday,  the  21st,  the  working  parties 
returned  before  daylight.  Soon  after  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  fall  of  stone  which  had  occurred 
during  the  night,  outside  the  north-west  part  of 
the  tower,  was  from  the  arch  of  the  clerestory 
window  of  the  nave,  close  by.  The  pier  appeared 
to  have  sunk  nearly  an  inch,  carrying  down  one 
jamb  of  the  window  with  it,  and  thereby  loosening 
the  arch  stones,  which  fell  out.  It  was  also  per- 
ceived that  the  head  of  this  pier  had  become  much 
seamed  with  cracks  during  the  night,  and  the 
head  of  the  south-east  pier,  where  but  slight 
marks  of  new  failures  had  before  appeared,  was 
cracked,  and  audibly  cracking  in  many  directions. 
To  the  weight  thrown  on  these  two  piers  by 
the  settlement  of  the  south-west  pier  early 
on  Wednesday  evening,  and  to  the  straining 
of  the  storm,  is  probably  to  be  attributed  the 
[mischief  now  found  in  progress  at  the  tops  of  the 
north-west  and  south-east  piers.  About  the 
bottom  of  the  south-west  pier,  shores  applied  only 
ihe  night  before  were  found  to  bend.  Strenuous 
<3fforts  to  increase  the  number  of  the  shores  were 
made  by  about  seventy  men,  at  work  under  and 
aronnd  the  tower.  Crushed  mortar  appeared  in 
r[arger  quantities;  flaked  stones  fell  more  fre- 
.quently,  and  especially  from  the  south-east  pier, 
whence  none  had  fallen  before;  whole  stones  burst 
but,  and  fell  more  than  once.  The  position  of 
chose  who  worked  was  critical.  Before  noon  the 
iTailing  of  the  shores  became  still  more  evident ; 
)io  appearance  of  bending  or  weakness  was,  how- 
ever,  observed  in  the  three  centres  under  the 
great  arches,  though  evidently  bearing  an  enor- 
onous  load.  The  straining  of  the  shores  showed 
ahat  the  piers  had  arrived  at  the  last  ex- 
eremity,  arid  warning  was  then  given  to  the  in- 
ihahitauts  near  the  building  to  the  south-west,  as 
\t  was  clear  that  the  fall  of  the  south-west  pier, 
if  it  happened  before  the  others,  must  have  thrown 
lihe  tower  and  spire  in  that  direction.  At  one 
cl’clock,  when  the  workmen  returned  from  dinner, 
rJr.  Bushby  prevented  most  of  his  men  from  re- 
lontering  the  building,  and  about  thirty  who  had 
^-le-entered  or  remained,  were  brought  out : it  being 
iciscertained  that  all  were  out,  the  door  was  locked 
. t a quarter-past  one.  The  workmen  waited  in 
jrmxious  groups  outside  the  cathedral  enclosure, 
ii.nd  were  soou  joined  by  the  citizens,  oppressed 
iiund  excited  with  the  suspense.  The  spire,  not- 
padthstanding  the  alarming  ruin  going  on  below, 
if-ppeared  still  to  stand  upright,  when  suddenly  it 
lyas  seen  to  incline  slightly  to  the  south-west,  the 
Ditones  and  dust  from  the  base  of  the  tower  rushed 
toto  the  nave,  choir,  and  transepts,  and,  rapidly 
cTumhling  at  the  bottom  as  it  descended,  the  mass 
liuhsided  in  the  centre  of  the  church,  and  the  top 
tf  the  spire  falling  at  last  to  the  south-west,  threw 
is  capstone  against  the  abutment  of  one  of  the 
hying  buttresses  of  the  nave,  and  broke  itself 
ricross  another  of  them  intervening.  The  fall  was  a 
ibatter  of  only  a few  seconds,  and  was  complete  at 
Ifalf-past  one. 

C One  bay  of  the  nave  and  choir  and  of  each 
iiransept  is  included  in  the  ruin.  As  far  as  can  at 
tsresent  be  ascertained,  the  destruction  of  the  two 
^festern  piers  appears  to  be  complete ; but  of  the 
owo  eastern,  the  remains  are  about  25  feet  high, 
e'he  tower  appears  to  have  slid  off  from  them  at 
itaat  height;  and  in  the  case  of  the  south-east 


pier,  the  separation  took  place  at  old  fissures,  as 
may  still  be  seen. 

The  removal  of  the  ruin  has  commenced ; 
scarcely  a stone  remains  in  its  perfect  form.  We 
have  only  to  add  to  this  recital,  which  we  believe 
to  be  complete  and  correct,  that  Mr.  Slater  called 
to  bis  assistance  Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills,  architect, 
for  the  conduct  of  the  active  operations  described 
in  the  latter  part  of  it. 

A meeting  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  snost 
influential  persons  of  the  neighbourhood  was  held 
ou  Tuesday,  at  which  measures  were  taken  to 
bring  about  the  re-building  of  the  spire,  and  the 
strongest  feeling  of  determination  was  evinced  to 
repair  the  calamity. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

The  north  wing  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  as  most 
readers  must  have  beard  by  this  time,  was  one  of 
the  victims  of  the  extraordinary  gale  of  Thursday, 
the  21st  ult.  The  disaster  occurred  between  six 
and  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening.  The  block  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  wing,  originally  designed  to 
carry  the  tanks  for  playing  some  of  the  fountains, 
went  first,  and  the  remainder  of  the  wing,  fortu- 
nately not  in  use,  followed.  The  wreck  is  complete. 
The  iron  columns  and  girders  are  broken  up  into 
fragments.  The  rest  of  the  building  it  appears 
withstood  the  gale  uninjured.  We  may  find  it 
necessary  to  return  to  the  subject. 


FALL  OF  A NEW  BUILDING  IN 
CLAPHAM-ROAD. 

Dueing  the  gale  on  Thursday  in  last  week  an 
addition  in  the  front  to  a house  in  Upper  Dorset- 
place,  Clapham-road,  known  as  the  Clapham-road 
Ale  Stores,  fell  partly  and  killed  three  unfortunate 
workmen  who  were  engaged  on  the  alterations.  In 
reply  to  the  Coroner,  who  inquired  the  cause  of 
the  fall  of  the  building,  at  the  inquest  afterwards 
held,  Mr.  Edward  Houston,  the  owner,  said; — So 
far  as  I can  form  an  opinion,  I believe  it  was  caused 
by  a sign-board  on  the  top  of  the  old  building. 
This  board  was  on  the  top  of  a parapet,  formed  of 
about  8 feet  of  brickwork.  The  boaid  was 
attached  to  two  chains  that  were  fastened  to  the 
brickwork  of  the  parapet.  The  wind  acting  on 
this  hoard,  the  chains  acted  as  levers,  and  carried 
it  all  bodily  away.  The  sign-board  was  carried  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  The  board  was  put 
up  about  two  years  ago  by  the  men  belonging  to 
Messrs.  Reid,  the  brewers.  It  carried  with  it 
about  seven  or  eight  tons  of  brickwork,  which 
crushed  the  new  building  below. 

After  further  evidence,  and  a short  discussion  as 
to  whether  the  hoard  had  been  properly  fixed,  the  ' 
jury  returned  a verdict  of  “Accidental  death.” 


THE  RECENT  GALES. 

The  late  gales  have  had  fearful  cftect  on  the 
British  coasts,  causing  a sad  destruction  of  human 
life  and  of  a large  amount  of  valuable  property  : 
the  coasts  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  York- 
shire have  been  strewed  with  wrecks;  and  the  God- 
win Sands  have  done  fatal  work.  In  other  parts, 
particularly  in  the  Irish  Channel,  there  have  been 
serious  disasters.  It  is  witlf  painful  feelings  that 
one  is  so  constantly  hearing  of  such  losses;  and  of 
the  heroic  and  kindly  efforts  to  save  life  which 
these  times  of  danger  bring  to  notice  no  one  can 
think  without  pride  and  admiration.  Such  raeu 
as  the  brave  captain  of  the  Ajax,  and  the  more 
humble  pilots,  fishermen,  and  others  on  the 
coasts,  have,  in  their  endeavours  to  save  life,  been 
heedless  of  danger  to  themselves. 

A cry  is  constantly  coming  from  the  north  for 
harbours  of  refuge ; and  it  is  said,  on  good 
authority,  that  if  there  bad  been  8\ich  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  Tyne  and  Flamborough  Head, 
scores  of  vessels  would  have  been  saved  from 
wreck.  In  a great  mercantile  country  like  this 
money  should  not  be  so  much  a consideration 
when  there  is  an  almost  certainty  of  preserving 
many  valuable  lives.  Admitting  this,  it  is  well 
worth  while,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  to  con- 
sider to  what  extent  the  improved  use  of  the 
barometer  as  a storm  indicator  may  be  made 
useful  along  the  coasts.  It  is  reported  that  the 
last  storm — even  the  direction  from  which  it  was 
to  come — was  indicated  three  days  before  it  took 
place. 

The  electric  telegraph  now  runs  to  most  points 
of  the  coast;  and,  with  proper  management,  the 
indications  of  the  coming  storm  might  have  been 
noted  and  signalled  from  lighthouses  and  head- 
lands. The  hardy  daring  of  our  seamen;  and,  it 
may  be,  a want  of  confidence  in  those  new  but 
reliable  applications  of  science,  may  cause  such 


warnings  to  be  overlooked;  but  we  trust  that 
advancing  intelligence  will  do  its  good  work. 

Damages  to  property  during  the  storms  of  wind 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  in  last  week  have 
been  very  extensive  and  severe  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  as  well  as  in  and  around  the  metro- 
polis. Houses  have  been  unroofed,  chimneys,  high 
and  low,  thrown  down,  walls  levelled,  churches 
injured,  ancient  trees  thrown  down,  and  even 
buildings  altogether  destroyed. 

At  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Lambeth,  which 
mljoins  the  Archbishop’s  Palace,  the  damage  has 
been  most  extensive.  The  wind  stripped  off  about 
30  feet  of  the  massive  leaden  covering  over 
the  nave,  dragging  with  it  a portion  of  the  roof. 
The  lead  of  the  south  aisle  was  also  torn  ott’  for 
about  15  feet,  as  well  as  injuring  thereof.  Shortly 
after  this  a lofty  stone  chimney  was  dashed  fiom 
the  roof  of  the  vestry,  and  hurled  with  violence 
into  the  graveyard,  where  portions  of  the  stone 
of  very  heavy  weight  were  found  buried  in  the 
earth,  several  inches  below  the  surface.  In  Fore- 
street  and  Vauxhall-street,  and  elsewhere  both 
south  and  north  of  the  Thames,  the  roadwajs 
and  streets  were  strewn  with  tiles,  bricks,  i'c., 
blown  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses. 

At  Woolwich  Dockyard  a considerable  portion 
of  the  roof  of  the  newly-erected  church  was  blowu 
off,  and  also  the  corrugated  zinc  roof  of  the  mast- 
house,  next  the  river. 

An  explosion  took  place  at  the  gunpowder  mills 
of  Messrs.  Curtis  & Harvey,  near  Hounslow, 
which  has  been  attributed  to  the  storm. 

The  injury  done  to  the  Crystal  Palace  at 
Sydenham  we  have  separately  notified;  as  we 
have  in  the  case  of  some  special  calamities. 

At  Readiug  the  elements  have  saved  much 
trouble  both  to  restorers  and  to  demolishers, 
by  blowing  down  the  whole  of  the  fine  old 
chief  arch  of  the  Abbey  gateway,  on  the  north 
side,  and  a portion  of  the  western  tower. 
During  the  previous  fortnight  workmen  had 
been  employed  in  removing  the  lead  from  the 
roof,  weighing  several  tons,  and  the  large  oaken 
beams,  which  were  thought  by  some  to  he  too 
heavy  for  the  tottering  state  of  the  building  to 
sustain.  Four  men  were  at  work  ou  the  scaft'old- 
iug  when  portions  of  the  walls  crumbled  and  fell, 
giving  them  little  more  than  time  to  escape 
before  the  arch  came  down.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
this  will  expedite  the  restoration. 

At  Northampton,  a chimney  was  blown  down 
and  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  a 
dwelling,  killing  two  persons  and  injuring  others. 

At  Emscote  (Warwick)  a church  was  partly 
unroofed  and  other  damage  done. 

At  Bedininster,  the  cross  of  St.  Raphael’s 
Church,  a recently-erected  edifice,  together  with 
about  half  a ton  of  masonry,  was  dislodged.  At 
Clevedou,  Keynshatn,  Shorehampton,  Thorubury, 
Mangotsfield,  Brislington,  and  other  places,  serious 
injury  resulted  from  the  storm. 

At  Weston-super-Mare,  Trinity  Church,  a new 
building,  which  was  nearly  finished,  was  made 
a complete  wreck.  Upwards  of  25  feet  of  the 
spire  was  literally  dashed  to  atoms,  many  portions 
falling  through  the  roof  and  causing  sad  devasta- 
tion. The  scaffolding  was  blown  to  the  ground 
from  the  violence  of  the  hurricane,  and  the  damage 
dgne  at  this  spot  must  amount  to  many  hundreds 
of  pounds. 


MR.  FEKGCSSON’S  TOPOGRAPHY  OF 
JERUSALEM. 

Some  attention  having  been  excited  lately  to 
the  most  important  of  all  possible  applications  of 
architectural  criticism, — Mr.  Fergussou’s  applica- 
tion of  it  to  the  “ Question  of  the  Holy  Place?,” — 
I would  venture  to  make  a remark  supplementary 
to  his  theory,  and  necessary,  as  I touceive,  to 
fortify  lb  against  the  chief  objections  his  opponents 
now  urge. 

Mr.  Fergusson  has,  perhaps,  best  stated  the 
case,  however  briefly,  in  a letter  to  the  Times, 
with  every  word  of  which  I concurred,  except  the 
last  half  line,  where,  after  his  conclusion  that  “ the 
Dome  of  the  Rock  {vulgo.  Mosque  of  Omar),  is 
the  church  built  by  Constantine,”  be  appended 
the  needless  and  unfortunate  words,  “ over  the 
sepulchre  of  our  Lord.”  Now,  why  must  the 
author  clog  his  otherwise  unassailable  arguments 
with  this  wholly  irrelevant  and  gratuitous  as- 
sumption that  Constantine’s  church  covered,  any 
more  than  the  present  one,  the  true  Holy  Sepul- 
chre? By  this  he  exposes  his  theory  to  the 
unanswerable  objections  that  his  recovered  “Holy 
Sepulchre,”  the  cave  in  the  Mosque  rock,  is  and 
was  just  as  undeniably  within  the  city, — as  impos- 
sible ever  to  have  been  outside  its  walls  when 
more  populous  than  now,  and  hence  as  irrecon- 
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cileable  with  Scripture  accounts,— as  the  present 
place  of  pilgrimage  itself;  nay,  decidedly  more  so 
(if  two  impossibilities  may  be  said  to  make  a thing 
more  impossible  than  one)  from  its  extreme  proxi- 
mity to  the  Temple ; it  being,  as  every  one  knows, 
within  the  bounds  popular  tradition  assigns  to 
that  mass  of  buildings,  while  Mr,  Fergusson  s own 
correction  of  the  vulgar  plans  can  only  keep  the 
northern,  or  most  frequented  Temple  gates,  some 
50  yards  south  of  this  same  cellar ! Thus  the 
garden  and  tomb  of  the  wealthy  Joseph,  if  not 
the  Golgotha  "in’’  which  that  garden  lay  (John 
six.  41),  ” nigh  to  the  city”  (v.  20),  and  » 
the  gate”  (Heb.  xiii.  12),  is  to  be  supposed  bolding 
precisely  that  position  with  regard  to  the  most 
toiniward  porch  of  the  Temple,  that  the  two 
nearest  houses  in  Paternoster-row  hold  to  the 
most  frequented  porch  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral! 

Now,  1 hold  such  objections  to  be  irrelevant ; 
and  Mr.  Fergusson’s  views,  as  to  the  hiiilding-’!,  to 
be  all  true,  because  I believe,  unlike  him,  that 
....  ....  1.  _ -1  • 1.  «« 


discocern—nay,  of  such  new  and  marvellous  dls- 
covery  as  could  not  have  been  achieved  but^  by 


miracle,  visions,  and  wholly  supernatural^ 
ferencesj  in  all  which  I perfectly  agree  with  the 
Catholics.  It  could  not : the  history  of  the  pre- 
vious two  centuries  shows  that  it  could  uot. 

Yet  we  see  Protestant  books  arguing  that  the 


discovery  by  Helena’s  people,  was  aspossiblewUh^ 


out  miracle,  or  would  be  as  credible  a piece  ( 
mere  antiquariunism,  as  the  finding  to-day  relics 
of  the  Smithfield  or  Oxford  martyrs ! Now,  surely 
to  make  the  cases  parallel,  the  mere  equality  of 
time  will  not  suffice,  where  one  country  happens 
to  have  enjoyed  precisely  the  most  uudisturbed 
peace  and  prosperity  that  any  ever  did  on  this 
side  China,  and  the  otber  to  have  been  doomed,  if 


the  very  highest  authority  may  be  credited^,  to 

V of  tribulations  that  ever  bad  been 


the  direst  series  ,,  , 

or  ever  sbuU  be ! To  make  them  parallel,  we 
must  imagine  Oxford  (as  the  city  difienng  east 
from  ancient  Jerusalem,  in  size  and  population) 


lnkrofre®te?a  centuvy^o/  j fougM  whole  oou^j, 

SeSl  In  Bhort  r accept  the  architectural ' both  then  aud  again  airfy  yea^ra  later,  revolhng 
evidence  as  truly  identifyiug^Helena’s  church,  and  against  a foreign  power  that  had  all  bee 

therefore  thf  rock  and  ancient  cellar  over  which  it,  masters,  and  on  each  occp.on  only 
Srhnnt  it  now  in  Mahometan  hands,  to  be  the  after  the  nrost  eaterm.na  ^ 

'invention  of  the  , and  carnage  the  world  ever  saw  trtse  inasiers 


veritable  scene  of  her  famous  ••  iiiveunuu  uo.;  , ouki  v-..  the.  Oyforfl 

■ r those  inventions  of : utterly  despising  the  religions  alike  oi  the  Uxtorci 


connection  whatever  with  the  real^cioss,  oi  fee' 


pulchre  of  our  Lord.”  All  that  Mr.  Fergusson 
has  so  well  explained  as  to  the  ease  and  natural- 
ness of  the  rise  of  a false  site,  icithont  intentional 
fraud,  in  the  tenth  century,  I extend  equally  to 
the  fourth,  when  all  that  established  itself  was 
just  so  much  easier,  as  it  is  easier  to  originate  a 
report  that  contradicts  nothing,  than  to  substitute 
a new  for  an  old  and  opposite  one. 

A place  of  pilgrimage  is  very  like  a market, 
and  the  difference  between  originating  aud  trans- 
porting one  is  about  the  same  as  between  estab- 
lishing old  Smithfield  and  getting  it  away  to 
Camden-town.  Indeed,  the  disparity  of  the  two 
tasks  is  well  set  forth  in  the  history  of  one  shruie, 
that  of  Loretto.  Its  removal  to  its  present  site, 
we  know,  was  not  accomplished  without  the  aid  of 
angels,  though  its  first  erection  is  not  recorded  to 
have  employed  any  superhuman  labour.  Now,  in 
the  case  before  us,  I say  that,  if  the  faith,  ^ or 
whatever  you  please  to  call  it,  the  relic-finding 
instinct,  or  mountain-moving  faculty,  of  a time  of 
unparalleled  Christian  disaster  and  subjugation, 
was  equal  to  the  larger  operation  of  both  effacing 
an  old  and  substitutiug  a new  topography,  much 
more  was  that  of  a conquering  church  like  the 
Constantinian,  with  Helena  for  a nursing  mother, 
up  to  the  comparatively  easy  and  every-day  pro- 
cess of  creating  and  establishing  a holy  place 
against  no  ancient  rival.  If  Mr.  Fergusson  thinks 
the  fourth  century  too  civilized,  I would  just  ask 
whether  it  was  more  civilized  than  that  of  “ Our 
Lady  of  La  Salette.” 

Dr.  Wolff,  as  appears  from  his  lately-published 
“Travels  aud  Adventures,”  believes  in  all  the 
sites  pointed  out  by  the  present  monks  of  Jerusa- 
lem, because  of  the  impossibility  of  supposing  the 
apostles  not  to  have  held  in  cherished  memory  the 
real  spots,  or  any  later  generation  to  have  know- 
ingly changed  them ; — as  if  there  had  been  Chris- 
tians in  the  locality  ever  since  ! He  forgets  the 
whole  eventful  two  centuries  and  a half  from 
Vespasiau  to  Constantine  ;tbe  Dominical comm.and 
left  to  the  whole  Church,  on  the  signs  of  the  for- 
mer siege  to  flee  to  the  mountains ; the  unparal- 
leled devastation  and  obliteration  of  landmarks, 
both  then  and  in  the  second  razing  to  the  ground 
sixtv  years  later,  to  prepare  a site  for  Adrian’s 
new*  “ -Elia  Capitolina,”  with  its  crushing  temple 
of  Jupiter;  and,  above  all,  the  utterly  unique 
measure  then  found  necessary,  of  excluding  every 
Jew  (and,  consequently,  every  Christian,  for  they 
were  as  yet  known  only  as  a Jewish  sect)  from 
approaching,  on  pain  of  death,  icithin  sight  even 
of  this  focus  of  frantic  superstition,  which  the  ex- 
perience of  sixty  years  had  shown  to  be  unsafe  left 
as  a desert,  and  necessary  to  be  occupied  as  a 
populous  colony  and  fortress,  merely  to  exclude  its 
fanatic  children.  Thus  Dr.  Wolff,  whatever  he 
may  believe,  would  seem  to  disbelieve  that  this 
last  of  the  curses  in  Deuteronomy,  entire 
sion  from  the  land  of  their  fathers,  was  ever  yet 
fulfilled ; though  heathen  history  records  it  to 
have  been  so  for  at  least  a century  aud  a 
half;  which  is  long 'enough  to  break  very  com- 
pletely the  thready  of  Christian  topographical 
memory. 

Moreover,  he  forgets,  with  Mr.  Fergusson,  that 
Catholic  tradition  constantly  represents  Helena’s 
identifications  of  the  lost  holy  sites  as  matters  of 


terested  than  Russians  would  be  in  euher ;— that 
city  on  both  occasions,  levelled  with  a care  peculiar 
to  the  unique  case  ofa  fortress  that  was  also  the  con- 
quered race’s  Palladium  and  Fetish; — and  on  the 
second,  replaced  by  a new  massively  fortified 
capital  of  the  conquerors,  some  Cznropol  for  keep- 
ing the  country  down,  with  a huge  Russian  cathe- 
dral on  the  site  of  levelled  Christchurch the 
whole  colonization  for  the  express  purpose  of 
keeping  all  Britons,  Papist  or  Protestant^  alike, 
from  the  spot ; and  this  state  of  things  continuing 
some  170  years.  After  all  this,  we  are  to  suppose 
the  site  and  relics  identified, — not  of  a politically 
memorable  execution,  observe,  like  that  of  the 
bishops,  hut  ofa  common  judicial  act,  a hanging 
of  two  or  three  thieves,  as  it  had  appeared,  in 
times  more  frequently  witnessing  such  acts  than 
any  Englisli  city  since  the  Middle  Ages.  Now, 
between  antiquaries  who  suppose  this,  aud  the 
believers  in  Helena’s  miracles,  which  appear  to 
possess  the  larger  capacity  of  belief?  I think 
the  former.  The  Catholics  appear  to  me  right  in 
holding  that  the  identifications  were  possible 
only  by  miracle.  The  question  reduces  itself  to 
whether  any  miracle  has  been  vouchsafed  for  the 


purpose. 

This  questiou  now  seems  to  be  settled  by  the 
two  results  of  Mr.  Fergusson’s  architectural  criti- 
cism first,  that  the  present  “ Holy  Sepulchre” 
is  a different  placefroni  Helena’s  “Holy  Sepulchre;  ’ 
and,  secondly,  that  Helena’s  “Holy  Sepulchre” 
was  not  only  as  completely  within  the  ancient  city 
as  its  present  successor  is,  hut  moreover  within 
50  yards  of  the  chief  entrances  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  or  Herodinu  temple!  The  weight  of  this 
latter  fact,  its  discoverer  seems  not  to  appreciate; 
though  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  his  proof  of 
the  fact  itself:  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the_ eldest 
Jewish  account  of  Constantine’s  work,  in  the 
chronicle  called  Seder  Olam.  The  Jews  must 
always  have  known,  at  least,  what  had  been  tbe 
site  of  tbeir  temple.  Now  wbat  do  they  relate 
Constantine  or  Helena  to  have  done  ? Not  to 
have  built  a church,  hat  "rebuilt  ike  Temple.” 
That  is  their  chronicler’s  expression,  so  that  Con- 
stantine’s work  must  have  been,  as  the  architec- 
tural critic  shows  it  to  he,  so  nearly  over  the 
Temple  site,  that  they  who  must  have  best  known 
that  site,  regarded  tbe  work  as  a rebuilding 
thereof.  The  two  results  together,  then,  establish 
satisfactorily  to  me,  that  not  once  only,  but  twice 
— in  the  fourth  century  and  in  the  tenth, — has  the 
Church’s  faith  been  adequate  to  the  creation  of  an 
impossible  “Holy  Sepulchre;”  and  that  two  suc- 
cessive systems  of  traditional  topography,  both 
equally  irreconcilable  with  Scripture,  have  reigued 
at  Jerusalem  since  the  age  of  Constantine.  The 
sepulchre  of  Christ  haviug  been,  if  Scripture  is  to 
be  believed,  neither  in  the  centre  of  the  upper 
city,  nor  within  50  yards  of  tbe  Temple’s  most 
frequented  gates,  it  follows  (and  the  conclusion  is 
surely  not  unwelcome)  that  no  Greeks  and  Latins 
ever  fight  over  it,  nor  does  any  juggling  priest 
display  sham  miracles  from  it. 

These  results,  which  the  Church  would  have 
bi'ought  to  pass,  and  thinks  she  has  brought  to 
pass,  a special  Providence  has  taken  care  to  pre- 
vent ; not,  I suppose,  however,  for  the  sake  of  tbe 
stones  or  cave,  or  their  sanctity.  For  other  rea- 
sons than  that,  it  has  been  ordered  that  tbe  true 


Holy  Places  should  be  kuowTi  but  to  one  genera- 
tion, that  which  bad  known  in  tbe  flesh  their  Holy 
Occupant.  That  these  would  have  desired  to 
transmit,  and  would  have  transmitted  that  tradi- 
dion  as  long  as  possible,  who  can  doubt  any  more 
than  Dr.  Wolff?  But,  unless  we  ignore  both  his- 
tory and  present  facts,  this  was  rendered  impos- 
sible by  troubles  aud  changes  absolutely  without 
parallel  in  any  other  age  or  country ; that  is  to- 
say,  by  interferences  all  but  miraculous,  of  a Pro- 
vidence that  seems  with  equal  care  to  have  pre- 
served, since  other  such  traditions  have  grown  up,, 
the  evidences  of  ail  their  falsehood.  Has  all  this 
been  for  no  moral  end  ? 

We  read  of  Moses,  that  the  Lord  buried  him, 
and  as  the  result  thereof  (which  I suppose  no  one 
will  say  was  unintended)  that  “no  man  knoweth 
of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day.”  And,  accordingly,, 
an  allusion  in  the  New  Testament  to  some  story 
now  lost  (Jude  v.  9)  has  been  held  to  imply  that 
.Satan  was  as  anxious,  for  his  owu  purposes,  to 
preserve  Mosaic  relics,  as  the  Church  has  been 
with  regard  to  holy  places  aud  relics  in  general; 
but  that  “ Michael,”  i.e.  the  “ Stroke  or  Execution 
of  God,”  would  have  it  otherwise.  However  that 
text  may  be  understood,  it  appears  from  the 
former,  that  in  Scripture,  far  from  finding  any 
precedent  for  miracles  of  such  a tendency  as  those 
of  Helena,  we  find  some  (oi  one)  wrought  for  the 
precisely  opposite  end,  of  concealing  a sepulchre 
aud  relics,  and  depriving  men  of  them  ! 

Possibly  the  only  Scriptural  account  of  a veri- 
table relic  aud  its  history  (2  Kings  xviii.  4)  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  matter. 

Now,  wbat  I think  Mr.  Fergusson’s  results 
should  lead  us  to  ask  is,  whether  the  Burier  of 
Moses  has  not,  for  similar  reasons,  buried  many 
things  besides  ? Was  it  written  only  historically 
of  Moses,  or  also  prophetically  “of  some  other 
Man,”  that  “no  man  knoweth  of  His  sepulchre  unto 
this  day  ? ” 

Again,  I claim  for  architectural  criticism,  as 
w'ieldcd  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  the  honour  of  serving 
divinity  with  another  lesson.  It  has  shown  that 
our  pilgrims  ought  to  imitate  a certain  godly 
custom  of  the  Mahometans.  It  being  wholly  un- 
certain to  the  extent  of  a week,  what  night  is  the 
true  anniversary  of  the  prophet’s  ascent  to  Para- 
dise on  the  mule  A1  Borak,  tbe  faithful  attribute 
equal  sanctity  to  the  whole  week ; lest  the  holy 
time  included  therein,  they  know  not  where, 
should  be  dishonoured.  Now,  should  not  this 
principle  be  extended  to  “holy  places?”  It 
appears  that  in  very  deed,  any  rock  chamber 
whatever,  within  a moderate  distance  outside 
JeruFalem,  and  low  enough  to  have  required 
stooping  to  look  into  it,  has  for  us  a precisely 
equal  probability  of  having  been  the  scene  of  tbe 
Resurrection;  and  that  any  spot  near  such  a cave, 
high  or  low,  has  absolutely  equal  chance  of  having 
been  Calvary ; for  of  course  the  prefix  of  “ mount  ” 
to  that  name  is  a modern  figment.  Thus  the 
whole  land  is  “ turned  as  a plain  ” to  a modern 
piigrim ;— all  equally  holy; — “lifted  up  in  her 
place,  from  Benjamin’s  gate  unto  the  corner  gate,, 
aud  from  the  tower  of  Hananeel  unto  the  king’s 


winepresses. 

These  are  surely  good  services  for  such  a study 
as  architectural  criticism  to  render. 

E.  L.  Gi-KBETT. 


PROFESSOR  SMIRKE’S 
THIRD  LECTURE  ON  ARCHITECTURE, 
AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY, 
lu  a former  lecture  I called  your  attention  to 
a period  in  the  progress  of  our  art  which  must 
ever  he  of  great  interest  and  value, — I mean  the 
Quatro-cento  Period;  for  it  was  then  that  the 
foundation  was  laid  of  a new  epoch  or  style  of  art, 
founded,  it  is  true,  on  the  admired  examples  of 
antiquity,  hut  adapted  and  reshaped  to  meet  the 
new  wants  and  altered  habits  of  modern  life. 

On  the  occasion  to  which  1 refer,  my  retrospect 
reached  back  to  tbe  earliest  germination  of  tbe 
Renaissance.  We  found  that  even  so  far  back  as 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  there 
was  a manifest  dawning  of  the  coming  change; 
and  that,  by  tbe  middle  of  the  following  century, 
tbe  revolution  bad  been  completely  effected.  I 
recommended  to  your  especial  attention  and  study 
tbe  beautiful  and  in  many  respects  original  style 
of  design  which  the  best  masters  of  that  period 
practised;  the  style,  in  short,  which  we  observe 
in  the  works  of  the  Lombardi  at  Venice,  of  Alberti 
at  Rimini,  and  elsewhere,  and  of  some  few  other 
eminent  artists  who  led  the  way  in  that  new  school. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  that  style  is- 
characterised,  perhaps,  I ought  to  admit,  disfi- 
gured, by  certain  archaisms  and  conventionalisms 
similar  to  those  which  are  observable  in  the  sculp- 
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ture  and  painting  of  tlie  same  transitional  period. 
In  fact,  tbrougbout  tbe  fiftueiitb  centnrv,  a savour 
ofSIedi^val  art  had  remained.  'Works  of  great 
purity  and  beauty  would  often  present  some 
quaint  conceit, — a reminiscence  of  tbe  past,  analo- 
gous to  that  which  still  tinctured  the  elder  schools 
of  the  other  branches  of  art. 

This,  no  doubt,  was  occasioned  by  an  unwilling- 
ness, not  uncommon,  to  depart  from  a trodden 
pathj  and  to  that  reverence  and  prepossession 
with  which  it  is  natural  to  regard  the  works  of 
our  forefathers. 

Xor  is  tbe  habit  peculiar  to  architecture  alone. 
The  other  arts  were,  pari  pa.^su,  partaking  of  the 
same  innovating  spirit.  Old  habits  and  partiali- 
ties bad  to  be  overcome,  old  barriers  broken  down, 
both  in  painting  and  sculpture.  There  were 
those  who  still  persisted  in  representing  human 
figures  standing  on  the  extremities  of  their  toes, 
ind  who  would  not  learn  to  represent  a horse 
talking  as  a_horse  alone  can  by  any  possibility 
Ralk.  Vasari  dwells  with  some  naivete  on  tbe 
mpotent  dismay  with  which  tbe  men  of  the  old 
jothic  school  beheld  their  long-cherished  tra- 
litional  delineations  of  natural  objects  set  at 
jaught,  and_  their  conventionalisms  disregarded 
md  wholly  displaced  in  popular  estimation. 

The  new  manner  of  design  in  the  three  sister 
irts  appears  to  have  become  completely  matured 
it  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century; — nof,  it  is 
me,  in  Europe  generally,  but  in  Italy,  which  was 
hen  immeasurably  in  advance  of  other  countries 
n {esthetic  cultivation.  A particular  interest 
•ttaches  to  that  transitional  period,  for  it  was  a 

ime  of  remarkable  activity  and  energy, an  acti- 

icy  which  perhaps  necessarily  accompanies  all 
lenods  of  great  social  change.  It  was  at  this 
uncture  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  men 
egan  to  learn  that  war  is  not  thenormalcondi- 
ion  of  our  existence,  and  that  human  happiness 
€pends_  rather  on  social  co-operation  than  on 
ntagouism.  They  were  then  also  learning  to 
xercUe  a free  judgment  on  many  public  and  reli- 
ions  institutions.  These  gieat  moral  changes 
•ere  accompanied  by  great  changes  in  the  moral 
erception  and  practice  of  fine  art.  Dwellings 
>ased  to  be  castles:  helm,  corslet,  and  mail  gave 
ay  to  the  silk  and  ermine  of  civic  robes ; and  the 
Duses  of  the  great  began  to  wear  a new  aspect, 
htn  their  occupants  ceased  to  frown  on  their 
nghbours  as  on  theiruatural  enemies,  and  began 
I appreciate  the  smiles  and  graces  of  domestic 
e.  Thus  nothing  could  he  more  joyous  and 
■aceful  in  their  aspect  than  the  palaces  of  Venice 
at  began  to  be  built  about  this  time ; and  when, 
a somewhat  later  period,  in  our  own  country 
d in  neighbouring  states,  the  harsh  attributes 
Media;val  life  yielded  to  the  cultivation  of  peace- 
1 arts,  nothing  could  exceed  the  cheerful  and 
Diaetive  aspect  of  the  mansions  of  the  Elizabe- 
m age:  unrefined,  indeed,  and  occasionally 
•msy  and  even  grotesque,  they  were  gay  and 
htsome ; often, indeed,  so  flooded  with  light  that 
Bacon,  who  was  familiar  with  such  houses,  says’ 
Jen  knew  not  where  to  be  to  be  cut  of  the 
tit  j"  so  entirely  had  the  secluded  and  fortified 
ects  of  the  earlier  architecture  been  banished 
u them. 

limong  tbe  changes  brought  about  at  this 
anentous  epoch,  no  change  was  more  strongly 
fked  than  that  which  occurred  in  our  own  art; 
i tbe  change  which  was,  in  Italy,  gradually 
•icted  during  tbe  fifteenth  century,  seems  to 
le  reached,  as  I have  stated,  its  final  completion 
lards  the  end  of  that  century, — a period  ren- 
lid  so  illustrious  in  the  annals  of  art  by  the 
sks  of  RafFaelle,  Michelangelo,  and  a brilliant 
o;  of  others  of  kindred  genius.  Bramante,  and 
.Jtill  more  distinguished  pupil,  Eaffaelle,  intro- 
i^d,  m their  architectural  designs,  that  union  of 
elect  grace  and  simplicity  which  inclines  me  to 
ttjn  the  very  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
V.  as  the  date  of  tbe  greatest  perfection  of  the 
laissance  school;  when  modern  architecture 
p,  perhaps,  he  said  to  have  attained  a degree 
rtLcellence  which  has  never  been  since  exceeded. 
igBg  the  most  notable  examples  of  this  very  re- 
.liable  but  short  period  may  be  named  the 
lefie  of  the  Vatican ; the  Palazzo  of  tbe  Can- 
;aria  at  Eomej  the  Palazzo  Pandolfini,  and  a 
lother  buildings  which  might  be  specified  as 
oonens  of  matchless  purity  of  design, 
t)  the  painter’s  art  freed  itself  from  the  con- 
Donal  style  of  drawing  and  composition  which 
dbetore  prevailed,  and  became  distinguished 
itrutb,  simplicity,  and  grace ; so  architecture,  in 
R.ts  age  of  elevation,  namely,  the  commence- 
)f  of  the  sixteenth  century,  will  be  found  to 
e ee  alike  from  the  grotesque  tendency,  both 
loportionsandin  ornamentation,  which  occurs 
le  preceding  age,  and  from  the  excesses  and 
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exlraTogaiice  which  grew  up  with  the  rapuHtv 
and  profusion  of  weeds  during  the  succeeding 
period.  It  IS  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  EafTaelle 
did  not  live  to  transmit  to  us  a greater  variety  of 
examples  of  architectural  design ; for  undoubtedly 
he  had  as  pure  and  refiued  a feeling  for  archi- 
tecture  as  for  tbe  sister  art.  The  great  works  of 
t^his  illustrious  man,  whom  the  united  voices  of 
ms  own  and  of  all  subsequent  ages,  and  of  all 
civilized  countries,  have  pronounced  to  have  been 
one  of  tbe  most  gifted  of  the  children  of  art, 
within  twenty  years;  namely,  from 
iaOO_  to  1520,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the 
culminating  period  of  modern  art,  including 
modern  architecture.  It  will  be  profitable,  then, 
to  look  back  upon  that  short  but  brilliant  epoch, 
and  to  p.ass  under  review  some  of  the  principal 
w oiks  which  belong  to  it.  I have  already  noticed 
some  of  the  contemporaneous  social  and  political 
events  which  characterized  this  period  of  mental 
and  msthetic  activity.  Very  few  years  sufficed  to 
effect  very  great  progress.  The  great  changes  in 
ait  were,  as  you  well  know,  simultaneous,  and 
perhaps  in  great  measure  connected  with,  and  con- 
sequent upon,  the  important  literary  revolution 
winch  was  at  that  time  taking  place. 

After  lying  for  ages  almost  concealed,  and  cer- 
tamly  wholly  neglected  and  uncultivated,  classical 
literature  was  restored  and  rapidly  developed;  and 
It  vas  natural  that,  at  the  same  time,  a con- 
genial  taste  for  the  study  of  that  classical  art 
with  which  it  was  intimately  connected  should 
arise.  V bile  the  Petrarchs  and  Politians  were 
busy  m exploring  and  unfolding  the  treasures  of 
neglected  libraries  and  defaced  palimpsests,  the 
researches  and  labour  of  the  no  less  indefatigable 
lovers  of  ancient  art  were  daily  bringing  to  liglit 
the  surviviDg  evidcuces  of  its  former  excellence, 
ine  first  artists  of  the  period  were  indeed  the 
most  energetic  arcbicologists. 

Buildings  previously  unknown  were  disinterred 
and  dll  gently  examined.  We  find  Alberti,  Bra- 
mante, Peruzzi,  and  Kaffaelle  himself,  studying 
with  exemplary  pains  the  crumbling  relics  of  anti- 
^ incredible  zeal,  measuring  and, 
delineating  those  treasures,  which,  like  the  gold  of 
new-found  fields.  Lad  lain  for  centuries  trodden 
under  foot,  disregarded  and  even  unobserved. 

The  effect  of  this  ardent  study  soon  made  itself 
very  visible  in  the  works  of  these  artists ; and 
such  was  the  fervour  with  which  these  studies 
were  pursued,  that  tbe  lifetime  of  each  individual 
artist  witnessed  wonderful  changes  in  all  the  arts 
01  design. 

n expatiate  on  the  changes 

thus  effected  on  tbe  sister  arts.  I have  already 
aUuded  to  the  singular  evidence  of  progress,  as  a 
painter,  m the  twenty  years  of  Raftaelle’s  artistic 
hfe.  Lnfortunately  he  built  so  little,  that  we 
have  not  the  means  of  tracing  his  progress  in 
sirchitecture;  but,  in  the  works  of  his  master 
Jiramante,  we  have  more  palpable  evidence  of  the 
eflects  of  his  eager  study  of  classical  remains- 
his  earlier  works,  as  in  the  Cancellaria,  with  all 
their  beauty,  show  some  indications  of  the  archaic 
ryness  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  working 
out  of  their  detaUs ; whilst,  in  his  later  works,  aj 
lor  example,  the  memorable  arcades  of  the  Papal 
palace,  a more  accurate  acquaintance  with  classi- 
cal details  and  classical  treatment  of  architectural 
forms  becomes  manifest. 

“S  asari  dwells  with  admiration  on  the  zeal  with 
which  Bramante  applied  himself  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  style  which 
had  for  so  many  centuries  fallen  into  oblivion-  In 
estivating  this  style  anew  he  was  but  following 
the  popular  impulse  that  had  been  given  to  the 
study  of  ancient  architecture  by  the  disinterment 
cf  Roman  remains,  both  literary  and  artistic. 

But  the  peculiar  energy  of  Bramante’s  charac- 
ter, and  the  favour  which  he  enjoyed  at  the  Papal 
Court,  under  Alexander  VI.  and  .Tulius  II.,  and 
which  afforded  him  so  wide  a field  for  the  exercise 
of  his  genius,  rendered  ?nm  perhaps  the  most 
mfluential  and  effective  of  all  llic  promote™ 
of  Classic  art  at  the  period  to  ehich  ite  are 
referring. 

Among  the  foremost  of  those  ivLo  zealously 
seconded  Eramante's  efforts  for  the  resuscitation 
ot  ancient  architecture,  was  Baldassare  Peruzzi 
^though  his  immediate  successor  in  the  fabric  of 
St.  Peter’s,  Peruzzi  was  an  artist  of  widely  differ- 
ent character;  of  far  less  vigour,  but  of  much 
i “ostpainstahiiig  and  laborious, 
hut  diffident,  retirmg,  and  unambitious,  I’eruzzi 
wanted  those  intrinsic  qualities  without  which 
talent  often  fails  to  attract  the  regard  which  it 
deserves.  Bramante,  hold  and  energetic  in  the 
prosecuticn  of  his  worls,  jet  joyous  and  festive  in 
his  social  habits,  attained  the  highest  favour  and 
the  utmost  popularity  ; whilst  his  successor,  of  a 


very  cufferent  turn  of  mind,  lived,  as  his  biogra. 

constant  vexations  and 
difficulties,  and  he  died  in  penury.  Yet,  in  mock- 
ery, as  it  were,  of  his  hard  fate  whilst  living  a 
pompous  monument  was  erected  in  his  hoiTour 
after  death,  by  the  Pope,  in  the  Pantheon,  close 
to  the  resting-place  of  his  fellow-pupil,  Eaffaelle. 

* it  .“c®  '®'®°“®  I'®  ’®®''”‘  Iho®  d careful 

study  of  the  works  of  these  earlier  masters  of  the 
l-enaissance  to  whom  I have  been  referring,  which 
I think  it  particnlailj  behoves  me  to  dwell  upon 
in  this  place. 

I can  call  to  mind  no  work  of  the  best  masters 
of  Ihis  ptriod  which  does  nob  clearly  indicate  that, 
m f/ieir  estimation,  it  was  a leading  principle  of 
desip  to  distinguish  very  widely,  and  in  a most 
marked  manner,  betw  een  the  treatment  of  interior 
and  exterior  architecture. 

In  the  works  of  both  the  masters  to  whom  I 
liavo  adverted,  namely,  Bramante  and  Peruzzi  but 
perhaps  more  especially  of  the  latter,  a degree  of 
interior  ornamentation  was  indulged  in  that  might 
to  our  co.d,  northern  tastes,  appear  almost  exces’ 
sive,  and  which  we  should  probably  be  disposed  to 
condemn,  were  the  excess  not  redeemed,  and  I 
may  say,  in  most  cases  fully  justified  by  the  ex- 
treme  beauty  of  these  ornamental  details  and  by 
the  judicious  treatment  of  them.  Nothing  for 
example,  caai  well  exceed  the  elaborate  elegance  of 
the  decorations  of  the  halls  and  corridors  of  the 
two  Massimi  palaces  at  Rome,  which,  I own 
struck  me  as  amongst  the  most  finished  studies  of 
interior  architectural  composition  that  I had  ever 
seen.  The  rapid  advance  made  towards  the  per- 
fecting of  the  new  style  is  rendered  remaikably 
npp:trent  by  a comparison  of  tbe  ornamental  de- 
tails  of  Bramante’s  Caucell  iria  with  those  of  the 
highly  esteemed  works  of  Peruzzi  to  which  I have 
just  referred. 

, ^0  the  exterior  of  these  same 

buildings  we  shall  find  tbe  most  marked  difference 
of  treatment:  a general  abstemiousness  prevails 
m respect  to  mere  ornamentation.  The  evidences 
of  care  and  study  in  the  composition  of  the  lead- 
I mg  forms,  as  well  as  of  the  details,  are  quite  as 
apparent  outside  as  within.  There  is  not  a mould- 
ing that  does  not  hear  the  impress  of  thought  and 
1 you  will  find  breadth  and  simplicity  the 
chief  objects  aimed  at  throughout,  whether  in  the 
principal  features  or  in  the  minor  details.  It  is 
clear  that  those  great  masters,  with  one  accord, 
were  wont  to  say  to  themselves,  “ We  will  indulge 
our  love  of  the  beautiful  on  the  walls  and  ceilings 
ot  our  saloons  and  corridors,  where  the  eve  bus 
leisure  to  dwell  upon  tliem,  and  where,  sheltered 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  our  cunning 
intricacies  and  our  mimic  foliage  may  endure  and 
be  a permanent  source  of  pleasant  contemplation 
tor  future  generations;  but  we  must  in  our  exte- 
rior work  have  regard  to  the  altered  circum- 
s.ances  of  position.” 

A building  cannot  be  very  critically  examined 
or  even  seen  with  convenience,  from  a very  proxi- 
mate point  of  view  : the  eye  must  he  moved  to 
some  distance  in  order  to  appreciate  or  compre- 
bend  the  design  of  the  exterior,  when  the  huildinc^ 

IS  large.  It  is  not,  then,  in  these  elaborate  de“ 
tails  that  we  can  hope  to  win  the  applause  of  culti- 
vated  critics ; for  in  truth  such  details  will  he  too 
far  off  to  he  seen.  We  must  rather  have  regard 
to  the  ensemble ; to  pleasing  outlines;  to  variety 
of  light  and  shadow;  to  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment of  tbe  several  parts  : such  are  the  considera- 
tions that  must  he  foremost  in  our  minds  whilst 
we  are  deigning  external  architecture. 

^ If  we  introduce  on  the  outside  the  minute  and 
intricate  ornaments  in  which  our  fancy  disports 
mthn,  we  shall  find  the  breadth  of  our  lights 
broken  up,  and  their  effect  destroyed.  We  shall 
be  inviting  attention  to  details,  the  merits  of 
which  will  be  unappreciated ; and  run  the  risk 
of  losing  the  labour  we  have  bestowed  on  tiie 
general  composition,  which  may,  perchance,  pass 
unheeded  by  the  eye,  disiracted  in  its  attempts 
to  examine  unimportant  rninutia?.  Besides,  archi- 
tecture  is  a material  art:  it  deals  with  substan- 
tial realities,  and  is  wholly  dependent  on  static 
laws.  Moreover,  if  we  break  up  and  obliterate 
our  bounding  lines,  we  shall  deprive  our  w oik  of 
the  special  character  of  architecture,  and  destroy 
its  idiosj  nerasy. 

It  behoves  us,  too,  to  reflect  that  by  raising  up 
a strecture,  composed  of  trivial  littlenesses  and 
overlaid  with  festoons  of  little  leaves,  and  flowers 
and  nbbons,  cr  crowded  with  crockets  and  finials’ 
and  intricate  corbelling,  and  by  fretting  tbe  sur’ 

/ace  over  with  niches  and  imagery,  and  so  forth, 
we  shall  be  setting  the  elements  against  us.  We 
shall  find  that  the  rain  and  the  frost,  and  the 
invisible  chemical  atmospheric  agencies,  for  ever 
acting  with  determined  Lo-t  llty  against  the  sub- 
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stances  we  work  in,  will  ultimately 
slowly,  tat,  perhaps,  nugatory, 

surely, -render  -r  -lp[u™Mahou^^ 

and,  percbance,  ^ ^ob  perpetually 

if  those  rtao  Mlow  U^s^are^^^^^ 

employed  m nr  renewins,  our  structure 

“nf  ;nSitXdSo°4;r;it/r’es,iue  ruin,  the 

'1^r"rhe::tta%:l;rng  of  those  e. 
neriencoJ  thoughtful,  and  sagacious  masters  who 
mled  the  destinies  of  our  art  at  the  ['ul  of  the 
fifioATi^h  century;  and  bence  we  nnd  that 
Kaffaolle,  when  be  designed  the  Palazzo  1 ando - 
fini  at  Florence,  made  bis  work  a model  of  sjm- 
inetry  and  elegance,  hut  wholly  without  wreath, 
Lagg,  or  orSeket.  It  is  the  admired  of  al 
beholders  j as  much  so  now  as  when  it  w.  J 
erected;  and,  lastly,  it  remains  unaffected  m its 
stahility  after  exposure  to  the  elements  for  three 

'tta  ire'dlsmtainatlon  in  the  use  of  deco- 
rative  details  will  he  found  to  oharaoteimtal^^ 
architecture  of  the  A aticaii  Loggi, , , 

laria  and  the  Palazzo  Massimi  at  Rome  tl  e 
church  of  San  Francesco  at  Riniim,  the  1 alazzo 
del  T at  Mantua,  and  I believe  I may  add  euery 

other  building  by  the  ''■'“■'“B  “'‘'‘“'.."L ‘’“S 

meniorahle  period,  which  remain  to  us  undisfignred 

by  the  hands  of  more  recent  spoilers.  . . 

I feel  it  inonmheiit  on  me  to  mvito  the  attent  on 
of  the  student  in  architecture  of  the  present  day 
to  a thoughtful  consideration  of  .his  lesson  as 

taught  us  by  the  best  masters  of  the  best  period 

of  modern  art.  It  is  the  “f  “'“f  °!;,X.,it 

do  so,  because  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  fault 
of  the  present  day  is  a tendency  to  eicessivo  and 
inappropriate  ornament,  I trust  I shall  be  exo- 
nerated from  any  charge  of  personal  '“uta*™-  [ 

can  truly  say  that  I have  not  the  remotest  idea  ot 
availing  individual  s,>.«c«  ; it  is  the  .»  I would 

condemn.  If  we  critically  exammo  the  growing 
architcetiire  of  any  ot  our  great  commcrei.  jm 
manufacturing  towns,  wo  shall  see  ostentatious 
I mav  call  them  jn-esK»ii)fao«s— edihees  iisin 
around  us,  in  every  possible  respect  the  reverse  ot 
those  graceful,  yet  unassuming,  works  to  which  1 

havebleundvcrting.  Thciroutsidoisdeckedoutand 

wcii'hed  down  by  orniuuent,  showy,  obtrusive,  and 
merltricious  ; wdiilst  their  interior  presents  nsmill, 
bare  blank  walls;  as,  Indeed.  they  should  he,  seeing 
that  they  arc  occupied  solely  by  clerks  and  mer- 
chandize. I cannot  in  too  strong  terms  raise  my 
feehle  voice  against  this  vnlgansm;  which  wh  ist 

it  panders  to  the  worst  tastes  of  the  uneducated 
throng,  sets  an  example  that  tends  to  perpetuate 
the  gfievance,  and  to  lower  the  standard  ot  public 
taste  by  inuring  our  eyes  to  those  pretentious 
solecisms.  From  warehouses  and  countiug-housca 
the  plague  may  spread  to  edilices  of  other  and 
bi"her  cbaractcr.  . i *.■ 

But  let  us  turn  from  the  further  contemplation 
of  these  unhappy  errors;  and,  as  the  fapartnn 
youth  were  taught  sobriety  and  moderation  by 
ihe  repulsive  exhibition  of  vice  in  its  worst  forms ; 
so  let  us  hope  that  the  exhibition  of  so  much 
vicious  taste  m.ay  operate  as  a warning  to  our 


anxious  to  extend  that 

make  i.Imself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all 

“'Thf“p?for“'consistency  of  style  gives 

birth  sometimes  to  very  strange  spectacles,  many 

aiueular  compounds  of  discordant  yp  • 
stall  tod.  perhaps,  very  WflR-P-^Xrhting 

French  rococo  work  laid  upon  a stru  t h ^^,^g 

the  heterogeneous  mass  still  ^renter  ^ i 


^s;^r“1lx^r^lS“n’:n  would 

“T  may  perhaps  be  told,  that  to  “ 

careful  an  adherence  to  style  would  ho  to  se  p 
lavish  doctrine,  to  shackle  the 
tlia  freedom  of  genius;— but  this  would  be  an 
error  zAs  consistency  of  conduct  hi  the  ordinary 
affairs  ot  life  is  an  evidence  of  f 

meut,  BO  aisthetic  consistency  is  a proof  of  a taste 
based  on  sound  and  intelligent  principles. 

This  consistency  of  style  is 
the  best  periods  of  art,  and  will  never  ^ 

found  to  distinguiah  the 

masters  If,  for  example,  we  examine  the  chep 
d'xiivre  of  the  thirteenth  century  wc  stall  be 
offended  by  no  inconsistencies.  Oue  portion  of 
the  building  appears  to  arise  ncceSBaril,y  out  of,  or 
to  ho  necessarily  dependent  on  the  ' 

tlons  - and,  generally,  a natural  sequence  of  pai  ts 
tending  to  one  homogeneous  whole  seems  at  once 
maiiifcrt  1 a pervading  principle,  m short,  appeals 
throughout  the  structure.  .wPfi.o 

So  ha  the  best  works  of  the  great  masters  of  the 
Renaissance  period  there  ■"  » g t 
grultyof  manner,  testifying  that  the  artist  was 
fiiflucnced  by  fixed  principles,  and  tlnit  his  work 
was  as  much  the  result  of  good  sense  as  of  good 
taste;  or  rather  that  those  two  qualities  are 
iiccoBsarily  associates  of  each  other;  tor  I rannot 
too  strongly  impress  upon  you  how  close  a relation, 
ship  it  is  which  exists  between  them. 

The  educated  eye  refuses  to  he  pleased  with  that 
which  is  irreconcilable  to  reason,  in  however  fasci- 


wTiicU  13  irrecoucuauic  lu 

Dating  a form  it  may  be  presented  to  the  eye.  _ 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  all  false  hearings  in 


VICIOUS  taste  uuiy  u^ciai-c  . 

ingenuous  youth,  and  thus  ultimately  tend  to  bring 
hack  architecture  to  its  ancient  and  becoming 


^ AViiilst  thus  venturing  to  denounce  offences 
against  purity  and  good  taste,  it  may  he  permitted 
me  to  touch  on  what  I am  apprehensive  must  be 
regarded  as  another  prevalent  error  ; I mean 
the  growing  tendency  to  disregard  coiii'isfeiic^  of 
stule  in  design.  _ i • I 

By  stylo  in  art  I presume  is  meant  a certain 
homogeneous  system  or  manner  of  design  pro- 
ductive of  a comhination  of  analogous  forms,  bear- 
ineanhaimonious  relation  to  each  other;  thus, 
when  a particular  style  or  manner  is  adopted  and 
carefully  adhered  to,  a pleasing  effect  is  produced 
by  the  geneial  air  of  consistency  whieli  is  the 
result,  even  when  higher  icsthetic  qualities  are 

" To  adhere  accurately  to  any  given  style  demands 
au  intimate  knowledge  and  close  observation  of 
its  peculiarities,  involving  the  necessity  oi  a 
laborious  and  attentive  study.  This  necessity  is 
apt  to  breed  a disposition,  first  to  depreciate,  and 
then  to  disregard,  uU  study  of  this  nature ; a study 
verv  unwelcome  to  the  indolent  and  very  dis- 
tasteful to  the  self-sufficient  student,  who  spurns 
the  trammels  of  consistency,  and  who,  ambitious 
to  strike  out  a path  of  his  own,  would  fain  believe 
it  to  be  beneath  him  to  regard  very  narrowly  the 
trodden  paths  and  the  more  frequented  highways 
of  his  art  No  mistake  is  more  dangerous  than 
this  • the  only  safe  ground  for  hope  of  future 
procuress  lies  in  a clear  and  comprehensive  know- 
lcd°e  of  the  past;  and  he  who  is  earnestly 


it  IS  lor  tins  le.isuu  lu.iu  • o 

architecture  are  a deformity;  for,  by  ofteudiiig  the 
iudgmeiit,  they  offend  the  taste.  Ivvery  appareiit 
iusufticleiioy  of  support,  every  pillar,  and  eorhel. 
and  beam  that  is  apparently  mcompetent  to  bear 
the  weight  oliarged  upon  it  disquiets  the  cntical 
eye.  I would  suggest  it  to  you  as  a useftil  exer- 
cise to  test  all  the  best  works  of  architcctuie.  ot 
whatever  date,  with  reference  to  this  rule. 

Yon  will  find,  for  example,  the  lower  parts  ot  the 
building  always  designed  with 
smaller  openings,  and  generaUy  a greater  1^’cadth 
of  parts,  in  order  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  an 
observer  the  idea  of  greater  strength  there  than  m 
the  superstructure.  Au  abundance  of  lUustrative 
examples  might  readily  be  adduced ; but  it  may  be 
sufficient  that  I should  name  but  two,  both  works 
of  high  repute  and  familiar  to  all,— the  Campanile 
at  Florence,  and  the  Doge’s  Palace  at  ^ enice.  In 
the  former,  stability  is  one  of  its  most  prominent 
characteristics.  Giotto,  its  author,  was,  we  know, 
remarkable  for  his  constructive  sagacity ; and  his 
biographer  reports  to  us  the  infinite  pains  he  took 
to  seem-e  the  stahility  of  his  work,  fashioning  each 
I individual  stone  to  its  special  place  and  purpose. 

' Yet  we  see  plainly  that  he  was  equally  an.xious 
to  give  to  his  tower  the  appearance  as  well  as  the 
reality  of  strength.  In  truth,  to  act  otherwise 
would  have  been  to  practise  a species  of  architec- 
tural jugglery,  which  was  far  heneath_ the  dignity 
of  his  art,  as  well  as  inconsistent  with  his  cha- 
racter as  an  artist.  He  built  a tower,  in  shoi  t, 
which  has  stood  unmoved  for  six  centuries,  and 
bears  upon  its  very  aspect  the  promise  of  perma- 
nence during  at  least  another  like  period. 

In  the  Doge’s  Palace  at  Venice,  on  the  contrary, 
we  sec  a building  which  is  no  doubt 
for  it  has  stood  some  centuries,  hut  in  which  all 
its  beauty  of  detail  wiU  not  redeem  it  from  the 
charge  of  being  built  in  defiance  of  static  pro- 
priety. Avast,  plain,  ponderous,  mass  ofhnck 
walling,  lightened  by  few  windows,  relieved  by- 
very  few  breaks,  is  upheld  by  a continuous  row  of 
not  very  substantial-looking  arches,  ultimately- 
resting  on  pillars  of  no  great  bulk,  and  having 
scarcely  a base  to  receive  them. 

In  the  Tower  at  Florence  we  see  solidity  below, 
and  lightness  above  ; whilst,  in  the  Palace  at 
Venice,  all  the  solidity  is  above;  and  the  sub- 
structure is  weakened,  or  apparently  weakened 


(which  is  sufficient  for  my  argument),  by  a series  ] 

of  deep  perforations  or  excavations. 

To  give  a structure  of  adequate  strength  the 
avve^rance  of  infirmity  is  a gratuitous  piece  of 
absurdity  which  no  ingenuity  of  construction  or 
beauty  of  detail  will  justify.  Were  it  necessary  , 
to  enforce  this  principle  by  further  illustrations,  , 
I might  invite  you  to  compare  the  dome  ot  the  I 

Pantheon  with  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s;  the  latter  | 

crowincr  abruptly  out  of,  and  apparently  resting  j 
on  a fiat  roof ; the  former,  on  the  contrary,  having  j 
all  the  attributes  of  strength,  its  weight  visibly  ; 
and  adequately  borne  by  walls  traceable  down  to  ■ 
the  earth  upon  which  it  manifestly  reposes.  ^ 

It  is  but  doing  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  , 
great  artist  who  first  designed  St.  Peter  s,  to  add,  ^ 
that  this  serious  msthetic^  error  is  due  to  a depar-  i 
ture  from  his  original  design. 

Let  us  revert  now  to  the  consideration  ot  the  i 
works  of  that  particular  period  to  which  I have 
for  the  most  part  confined  my  remarks  on  the  ^ 
present  occasion.  I have  called  your  attention  to  I 
the  general  propriety  of  design  that  pervades  the 
works  of  the  best  masters  of  the  period and  1 
have  shown  how  invariably  they  kept  m mmd  the  i 
difference  which  it  is  obviously  and  naturally; 
desirable  to  preserve  between  the  treatment  ot 
interior  and  exterior  architecture.  _ I have  at- ; 
tempted  to  show,  too,  how  discriminating  they  i 
were  in  the  use  of  ornament ; exercising  a wise  and  i 
iudicious  abstemiousness,  or  a generous  profusion,  i 
according  to  the  relative  position  of  the  work  and 
the  character  of  the  building. 

I would  now  invite  you  to  observe  bow  caretull 
those  masters  were  to  consider  well  the  nature  ot 
the  situation  of  their  work,  and  the  difference] 
which  they  evidently  thought  it  fitting  to  mam-, 
tain  between  works  of  architecture  erected  in 
cities  and  these  which  are  erected  amidst  naturals 

In  these  two  cases  the  building  is  seen  uiideri 
circumstances  so  widely  ditt'erent,  that  a cor- 
responding difference  of  treatment  seems  obviously 

called  for.  \ -i 

A certain  air  of  reserve  and  dignity,  a subdued 
formality  of  manner,  seems  the  most  appropriaw 
avera'>-e  character  for  buildings  m the  one  case 
whilst  a riant  and  playful  aspect  seems  generalh 
I the  most  appropriate  in  the  other  ; althong!),  ni 
doubt,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  state  excep. 
tlons,  still,  1 apprehend,  that  such  is  thebioac 
distinction  which  may  aptly  and  properly  be  lau 

"^^In  civic  arcbitecturo,  then,  although  there  ma; 
he  contrasts  in  the  colour  of  the  several  parts  a 
well  as  in  the  form  and  ornamentation  ot  tii 
several  features  of  the  design;  still  it  is  expedieni 
I think  to  preserve  a generally  symmetrica 
arrangement  and  uniformity  of  appearance,  r 
order  to  give  to  the  work  that  staidness _ of  cha 
racter  which  seems  most  in  accordance  with  civi 
life. 

My  observation  is  intended,  of  course,  to  appl 
with  more  force  to  buildings  of  a public  nature 
but  it  applies  also  with,  I think,  but  little  lei 
force  to  domestic  architecture  : in  the  thorougl 
fares  of  a great  city,  good  taste  suggests  that  ii 
dividual  feeling  should  give  way  to  public  coi 
siderations;  and  a man  who  obtrudes  his  rcsidem 
upon  the  public  notice  too  conspicuously  la; 
himself  open  to  the  charge  of  a vulgar  presum] 
tion.  Hemmed  in,  as  every  building  usually  i 
whether  public  or  private,  by  numerous  oth< 
buildings  when  in  the  centre  of  a town;  ea( 
building  is  liable  to  be  judged  with  rcferonce  - 
its  neighbour;  and  each  group  of  buildings  forn 
or  should  form,  a homogeneous  whole.  1 mu 
not  be  so  far  mistakeu  as  to  he  supposed  to  recoi 
mend  that  cold  monotonous  uniformity  which  v 
occasionally  meet  with  in  continental  cities, 
too  frequently  inour  own ; yet,  too  great  a vane 
of  treatment  should  not,  I think,  he  indulged  i 
I have,  however,  already  on  a former  occasi 
ventured  to  express  this  opinion ; I will  not,  thei 
fore,  further  insist  on  it. 

Widely  different  are  the  circumstances  atte-i 
iug  rural  architecture  ; surrounded  by  the  ei 
less  variety  of  natural  objects ; where  those  w- 
which  our  work  is  in  contact,  or  m the  iminedi! 
proximity  of  which  our  building  stands,  s 
broken  into  many  parts  and  into  various  altitud 
To  group  well  and  to  amalgamate  agreeably  w 
such  forms,  a building  must  not  be  marked  by 
great  severity  of  aspect : it  should  be  broken  s 
somewhat  diversified  in  form  and  chiaroscuro. 

This  is  the  sentiment  that  seems  constantlj 
have  influenced  the  best  masters,  not  of  the  i 
only  to  which  I have  this  evening  been  parti 
larly  referring,  but  of  every  age  where  aco 
pHshed  architects  have  existed.  Look,  tor 
ample,  at  the  Villa  de  Medici,  at  Borne;  attribui 
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3at  part  at  least,  to  Michelangelo.  The 
lest  the  city,  where  it  is  placed  formally  in 
esence  of  other  buildings,  presents  a some- 
plain,  uniform,  and  perfectly-symmetrical 
; whilst  the  rear  of  the  very  same  building, 
the  facade  is  surrounded  by  the  varied 
paniments  of  ornamental  gardening,  par- 
fountains,  terraces,  and  the  like,  assumes  a 
' different  character  : its  outlines  seem  to 
,nto  the  picturesque  and  irregular. 

,hat  beautiful  villa  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome, 
Down  to  all  who  have  visited  that  city, — the 
Doria  Pamfili.  Rich  in  sculpture  of  the 
iheerful  and  elegant  character,  it  seems  to 
perfect  harmony  with  the  smiling  gardens 
which  it  is  associated;  so  harmonious,  in- 
that  the  edifice  appears  to  grow  impercep- 
out  of  the  terraces  which  surround  it ; and 
an  hardly  define  where  the  domain  of  the 
acr  ends  and  that  of  the  architect  begins, 
ipare  this  villa,  its  broken  outlines  and 
. heights,  with  the  palaces  of  the  best  mas- 
n the  adjacent  city,  such  as  the  Palazzo 
se,  and  others  that  might  he  readily  named, 
lu  will  see,  in  the  latter,  dignified  masses  of 
ecture,  with  unbroken  outlines,  generally  of 
m height,  and  always  great  moderation  in 
e of  ornament.  Look,  too,  at  the  Villa  Pia, 
rro  Ligorio,  a contemporary  of  Michel- 
) ; the  light  and  graceful  building  scatters 
as  it  were,  over  the  gardens  of  the  Belve- 
in  the  freest  and  most  fantastic  manner ; 

the  same  artist,  when  be  designed  the 
50  Lancelotti,  at  no  great  distance  oft',  but 
streets  of  Rome,  produced  a simple,  grave, 
'm,  and  almost  heavy  structure. 

. evidences  of  the  systematic  adherence  to 
inciple  of  design  crowd  upon  our  recollection 
' the  works  of  the  most  eminent  in  the  age 
ich  w'e  are  speaking.  Palladio  adorned  the 
of  the  north  of  Italy  with  buildings  that 
ever  since  been  the  types  of  architectural 
f ; but  I remember  not  one  example  of  a 
y civic  building  of  bis  design  that  does  not, 
all  its  elegance  and  refinement,  preserve  a 
'hat  subdued,  dignified,  and  decorous  tone, 
d by  the  uniformity  and  simplicity  of  its 
il  lines. 

I same  architect,  when  relieved  from  the 
int  apparently  imposed  on  his  pencil  by 
iblicity,  as  it  were,  of  the  site,  will  never 
) be  found  to  relax,  into  a freer  and  more 
1 design.  I need  hardly  do  more  than  re- 
you  ot  the  graceful  Villa  Capri,  on  the  hanks 
i Brenta, — those  banks  so  rich  in  examples 
t fine  taste  which  distinguished  Italian  art 
earlier  half  of  the  sixteenth  century;  yet 
ding  also,  it  must  be  owned,  in  architectural 
wos,  of  a very  different  character,  of  a later 
When  adverting  to  the  excellence  of  the 
rs  at  this  auspicious  period,  it  behoves  me 
bolly  to  omit  certain  other  illustrious  names, 
ong  the  immediate  followers  of  Raffaelle, 
I think,  deserves  our  regard  more  than 
Romano.  He  was  one  of  the  master  spirits 
t remarkable  age.  Whether  as  an  engineer 
ed  on  the  drainage  of  the  marshes  of  the  Po 
le  Mincio ; or  as  a painter  of  the  very  highest 
s,  and  endowed,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Joshua 
ildfl,  with  a poetic  genius  beyond  that  of  any 
r before  or  since;  or  as  an  architect,  the 
wr  of  the  Villa  Madama,  at  Rome,  and  of 
iilazzo  del  T,  at  Mantua; — in  whatever  light ; 
'W  him,  we  must  place  him  iu  the  first  rank 
36  who,  by  their  works,  have  bequeathed  to 
rwrtant  lessons  in  our  art.  As  architect  only, 
mme  to  speak  of  him  here ; and  as  such  he 
uly  was  fully  worthy  of  bis  great  master, 
die,  and  of  the  period  at  which  he  lived, 
ithe  Mantuan  Palace  I would  point  as  a 
ig  illustration  of  the  principle  of  design  to 
[ I have  been  adverting.  With  all  its 
;ce  nothing  can  well  exceed  the  extreme 
bity  of  the  exterior  of  that  building, 
ligh  built  for  the  personal  enjoyment,  and 
j the  eye,  of  a prince  devotedly  fond  of  art, 
tilth  the  command  of  abundant  means,  Giulio 
' 10  has  lavished  on  his  work  no  pompous 
iflhian  displays  : he  has  indulged  in  no  super- 
)t_of  friezes  and  festoons  and  foliage-  There 
1 in  fact,  a single  column  in  the  whole  build- 
iltbough,  it  is  true,  we  see  on  every  inch  of 
aj  ample  evidence  of  the  nicest  taste,  and  of 
pi  painstaking  in  the  adjustment  of  the  pro- 
tis  of  each  individual  part,  as  well  as  of  the 
^ Such  is  the  character  of  the  exterior.  It 
ebe  difficult  to  form  an  adequate  conception 
)b  obloquy  that  would  be  the  fate  of  any 
a en  individual  who,  in  these  days  of  masonic 
irture,  would  dare  to  erect  so  plain  a huild- 
H Hyde-park.  Poor,  tame,  heavy,  barren. 


cold,  dry,  &c.,  such  are  a few  of  the  adjectives  that 
would  be  contumeliously  assigned  to  the  unhappy 
artist  by  the  current  criticism  of  the  clay.  Such, 
however,  is  the  character  of  the  exterior  which  G iulio 
Romano,  the  favotrrite  pupil  of  Raffaelle,  thought 
proper  to  give  to  the  outside  of  his  royal  mas- 
ter’s palace.  But  enter  that  palace,  and  you  will 
there  find  the  poetic  genius  of  the  artist  in  all  its 
radiance,  the  richest  display  of  all  the  three 
sister  arts,  in  happiest  combination,  and  in  most 
generous  abundance. 

It  might  seem  superfiuous  to  dwell  so  much  in 
detail  on  a principle  the  propriety  of  which  ap- 
pears too  obvious  to  need  enforcing;  but  be 
must  be  little  versed  in  the  erring  tendencies  of 
our  art,  and  in  the  eccentricities  of  her  votaries, 
who  will  not  admit,  hut  too  readily,  that  the 
principle  I urge  has  been  far  too  often  deplorably 
overlooked.  How  often  do  we  meet,  in  situations 
of  the  most  romantic  beauty,  with  buildings  of 
that  Bceotian  age  of  English  architecture,  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  whose  plain, 
heavy,  cubical  masses  too  truly  deserve  the  ridi- 
cule of  Uvedalc  Price,  who  likens  to  “ a huge 
clamp  of  bricks”  their  ungainly  shape, — 

" If  shape  it  may  be  called,  which  shape  hath  none.” 
How  often,  too,  may  bo  encountered,  in  the  very 
heart  of  our  soot-begrimed  towns,  some  tawdry 
piece  of  aftected  picturesqueness  obtruding  itself 
on  us,  like  an  ill-timed  joke,  jarring  on  the  feel- 
ings, and  out  of  tune  with  the  tone  of  the  mind. 

Having  now  touched  upon  the  merits  of  some 
few  of  the  most  distingxiished  among  the  worthies 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I 
have  but  little  time  left  to  review  the  merits  of 
those  artists  who  illustrated  the  remainder  of  the 
century. 

Indeed,  to  ’do  even  the  scantiest  justice  to  that 
brilliant  epoch,  we  need  a long  course  of  lectures, 
and,  what  is  far  more  important,  a long  course  of 
study.  It  is  a singular  fact  in  the  history  of 
our  art  that,  limiting  our  view  to  the  period  of 
modern  civilization,  nearly  all  that  is  most  excel- 
lent in  architecture  will  be  found  to  be  centered 
within  about  100  years,  dating  from  the  latter 
end  of  the  fifteenth  to  the  latter  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  and  that,  too,  within  very  nar- 
row geographical  limits;  namely,  the  northern  and 
central  parts  of  the  Italian  Peninsula. 

No  doubt  within  that  period  works  of  great 
merit  and  genius  may  be  found  outside  these 
geographical  limits ; but  they  will  prove,  on 
examination,  to  he  for  the  most  part  hut  weak  and 
inferior  emanations  from  the  real  active  centre  to 
which  I have  referred. 

Italy  was  in  fact  the  school  of  art  for  all 
Europe;  and  whatever  was  fine  at  that  period  in 
France,  Germany,  and  I believe  I may  add  Spain, 
may  be  traced  to  an  Italian  origin ; for  Italian 
artists  scattered  themselves  over  those  countries; 
or,  by  their  teaching  and  example,  influenced  the 
progress  of  art  there.  Of  course  I here  speak  not 
of  our  own  country;  for  we  had  then  hardly 
emerged  from  Medicevalism ; and  our  art  then 
formed  part  of  a totally  different  cycle,  and  be- 
longed to  another  civilization. 

In  stating  that  the  culminating  period  of  what 
we  call  by  the  borrowed  terra  the  “ Renaissance  ” 
extends  from  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century  to  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
I woxild  observe  that,  even  within  those  100  years, 
it  is  by  no  means  to  he  asserted  that  an  equally 
sustained  excellence  prevailed  ; for  whilst,  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  Palladio,  Sansovino,  and  others, 
nobly  sustained  the  character  of  their  art;  the 
Roman  school  certainly  deteriorated  within  that 
period. 

Michelangelo  waSjheyond  any  question  whatever, 
one  of  the  greatest  artists  the  world  has  yet 
known;  and  it  seems  almost  profane  to  utter  a 
singlederogatory  syllable  respecting  him ; especially 
within  these  walls,  where  bis  transcendant  merits 
have  been  so  often  recognised  and  proclaimed : 
yet  truth,  or  at  least  what  I honestly  believe  to 
, be  the  truth,  obliges  me  to  say  that  the  intense 
vigour  and  potent  genius  of  Michelangelo  led  him 
to  set  examples  which  did,  in  fact,  through  his 
numerous  and  less  gifted  imitators,  very  seriously 
debase  the  Roman  school  of  architecture. 

In  the  earlier,  purer  days,  every  form  had  its 
mecbauical  purpose  and  every  stone  its  special 
use,  and  even  every  ornament  was  hut  an 
emphasized  stone. 

In  the  works  of  Bramautc,  and  Raffaelle,  and 
Giulio  Romano,  the  removal  of  a single  ornament 
would  have  been  a manifest  mutilation  of  the 
building;  whereas,  in  the  works  of  the  later 
masters,  ornament  became  a redundancy,  an  object 
that  would  seem  to  be  capable  of  being  plucked 
away  or  hacked  off  without  any  concern  to  the 
fabric  itself. 
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These  decorative  adjuncts  were,  I am  most 
ready  to  admit,  often  very  beautiful  works  iu 
themselves;  but  their  individual  beauty  is  no  justi- 
fication of  them  when  improperly  placed,  or  when 
used  for  the  unworthy  purpose  of  winning  ap- 
plause for  their  novelty  alone,  or  for  their  fine 
execution.  A learned  divine  of  the  last  century, 
speaking  as  a literary  censor,  says  “ vicious 
examples  are  most  noxious  when  set  off  and  re- 
commended by  the  charms  of  oratory  and  poetry, 
as  some  poisonous  plants,  growing  on  a mountain 
in  China,  are  said  to  kill  only  when  they  are  in 
flower.”  So  was  it  with  the  seductive  embellish- 
ments of  artists  who,  heedless  of  the  simple  habits 
of  their  predecessors,  cultivated  a noxious  exu- 
berance of  ornament,  degenerating  from  plenty 
into  excess,  from  legitimate  indulgence  into  a 
sort  of  aesthetic  inebriety;  wholly  forgetting  that 
the  highest  art,  and  the  most  commanding  powers, 
must  submit  to  be  subject  to  the  guidance  of 
rea.son  and  good  sense. 

It  is  therefore  that  I have  this  evening  held 
out,  for  your  special  consideration  and  study,  the 
works  of  the  distinguished  men  of  those  better 
times  to  which  I refer. 

I would  recommend  to  you  to  ascertain  exactly 
wherein  their  merits  appeared  to  lie,  and  what 
were  their  faults.  Consider  well  how  the  pecu- 
liarities of  each  master’s  style  arose  out  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time  when  he  lived,  or  from  the 
climate  under  which  he  worked,  or  from  some 
other  local  circumstances;  and,  however  much 
you  may  admire  or  even  reverence  his  style,  think 
how  far  it  suits  our  modern  English  wants  before 
you  adopt  any  portion  of  it  as  your  own. 

I know  some  very  transcendental  critics  may 
say,  why  adopt  any  other  man’s  ideas  ? Scorn 
rather  to  repeat  that  which  has  been  done,  and  let 
every  idea  that  you  embody  in  bricks  and  stone 
beyowr  oton  original  conception, — the  offspring  of 
your  own  pure  invention. 

Such  advice  would  be  founded  on  a theory  most 
attractive  and  exalted;  but  it  is  a theory  which 
I should  fear  to  recommend  here  for  yourunre-- 
strained,  unqualified,  adoption.  Some  of  the  most 
atrocious  sins  in  our  art  have  been  committed' 
under  the  influence  of  this  seductive  and  dan- 
gerous theory.  Under  the  flattering  term  of 
invention,  men  have  indulged  in  the  vainest  con- 
ceits, and  have  perpetuated  in  stone  some  of  the 
most  ridiculous  errors.  I feel  it  to  he  my’  duty,  at 
the  risk  perhaps  of  being  charged  with  timidity  and 
want  of  vigour,  to  advise  the  young  student  not  to 
allow  his  ambition  to  seduce  him  into  abortive 
attempts  at  novelty. 

An  eminent  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century 
says,  with  much  point,  “ A man  coins  not  a new 
word  without  come  peril  and  less  fruit;  for  if  it 
happen  to  be  received  the  praise  is  but  moderate ; 
if  refused,  the  scorn  is  assured.” 

It  is,  in  truth,  the  privilege  only  of  the  highest 
genius  to  venture  upon  deliberate  innovations- 
upon  established  modes  of  expression  or  to  add  to 
his  native  vocabulary ; and  the  ordinary  student 
would  do  wisely'  to  confine  himself  to  that  which 
has  received  the  sanction  of  time. 

Such,  too,  are  the  risks  run  by  him  who,  with- 
out the  utmost  circumspection,  would  venture  to 
coin  new  forms  and  arrangements  of  architecture. 

Nor  am  I imposing  on  him  any  severe  restraint. 
A wide  field  still  lies  open  before  him  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  imagination,  and  for  tlie  production  of 
beauty  and  grandeur.  He  may  find  bis  ingenuity 
sufficiently  taxed  in  doing  that  well,  without  even 
attempting  to  mount  into  the  higher  regions  of 
imagination. 

To  torment  his  brain  by  spasmodic  attempts  at 
novelty  when  the  result  of  that  effort  is  perhaps  but 
to  do  what  might  just  as  well  have  been  done  by 
ordinary  means,  is  like  a man  who  would  prefer  to 
lose  himself  in  the  tangled  forest  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  pursue  the  path  that  is  straight  before 
him.  Let  the  student,  then,  and  the  younger 
practitioner,  beware  lest  he  be  led  into  danger  and 
difficulties  in  the  pursuit  of  so  unsafe  an  object,  so 
treacherous  an  ignis  faluus,  as  more  novelty.  The 
good  general  is  he  who,  in  preparing  for  an  en- 
gagement, begins  by  making  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  his  fighting  ground;  who  ascer- 
tains his  weak  points  and  strengthens  them ; and 
secures  his  ground  by  first  making  himself  inti- 
mately acquainted  w’ith  its  capabilities.  Such,  I 
apprehend,  would  be  his  surest  way  of  efl'cctiiig 
a permanent  and  safe  advance,  and  of  securing 
ultimate  triumphs;  and  such,  1 appreheiid,  is  the 
type  of  th.at  process  by  which,  in  ojtr  art,  real 
progress  may  be  made,  and  her  true  interests 
promoted. 

Above  all  things  enter  Into  no  sectarian  views  ; 
do  not  confine  your  studies  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
a special  period  or  style.  Were  a man  to  open  a 
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book  mOBS  place  only;  and.  after  thumbing  and  | people  in  the 

Lr,’=  aormo- t.TiP  nnp  mire,  to  leare  the  rest  un-  increase  go  on— by  the  commencement  of  the  opt 


dog’s-earing  the  one  page,  to  leare  the 
cared  for  and  unread;  his  profit  would  be  Bmall 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  book  extremely  limited. 

The  great  volume  of  our  art  must  be  read  with 
no  such  parsimony  of  labour;  for  no  deep  and 
compendious  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  that 
volume  will  be  acquired  without  a diligent,  im- 
partial, painstaking  study  of  all  its  pages. 


THE  RATING  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

Her  Majesty  in  her  recent  speech  promised 
measures  “for  establishing  a uniform  system  of 
rating  in  England  and  Wales.”  The  Bill  which 
has  been  brought  in  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  simply 
proposes  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  assessment. 
We  look,  however,  for  more  than  this. 

King  Winter  has  shown  his  power  ; deaths,  in 
excess  of  the  average  to  the  extent  of  between  300 
and  400,  took  place  in  the  metropolis  weekly 
for  several  weeks.  The  great  distress,  the  neglect 
and  want,  which  always,  during  winter  and  sum- 
mer, exist,  and  to  which  we  have  often  felt  it  a 
painful  matter  to  direct  attention,  have  been 
brought  to  the  general  view.  Armies  of  stai’ving 
people, — men,  women,  and  children, — have  come 
from  spots  but  little  known  to  the  prosperous 
they  have  swarmed  to  the  police- 
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century,  it  is  plain  that  we  need  the  introduction 
of  means  suitable  to  the  importance  of  the  occasion. 

In  the  old  times,  London  was  divided  into  wards 
and  parishes;  but  there  was,  notwithstanding,  a 
concentrated  gcvernment  of  the  City.  It  was  so 
in  the  old  corporate  boroughs.  As  time  passed  on, 
trade  and  business  declined;  in  some  instances, 
harbours  became  filled  up;  in  others,  particular 
branches  of  industry,  which  had  been  the  means 
of  advancing  towns  into  consideration,  became 
superseded  by  other  callings  more  suitable  to  the 
times.  In  consequence,  many  boroughs  became 
insignificant,  and  the  functions  of  the  mayor  and 
other  officers  were  treated  with  ridicule. 

In  some  cases  the  towns  grew;  and,  as  is  the 
case  with  London,  those  possessed  of  the  corporate 
rights  formed  but  a very  small  portion  of  the 
population.  Great  suburbs  were  built,  and  the 
wants  of  those  who  had  no  old  privileges  in  the 
boroughs  were  neglected.  This  evil  was  to  some 
extent  removed  by  the  passing  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts;  but,  so  far  as  the  metropolis  is 
concerned,  it  remains  to  the  present  day  a dis- 
jointed monster,  the  wide-spreading  limbs  of 
which  require  to  he  harmoniously  and  well  matched 
to  the  body,  so  that  all  the  parts  may  he  brought 
into  proper  ufe.  And  in  no  quarter  is  the 
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courts,  where  the  noble  charity  which  has  been  need  of  change  so  evident  as  in  the  manner  of 
shown  is  evidence  that  it  is  rather  from  the  want  I levying  the  rates  for  the  support  of  the  poor  in 
of  method  than  from  any  deficiency  in  right  feeling  ! this,  which  should  be  one  great  and  united  capital, 
that  the  present  condition  of  things  is  continued.  ! having  one  common  interest.  In  order  to  illus- 
We  need,  as  has  been  before  urged,  a thorough  j trate  this,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that — 
knowledge  of  the  extent  of  the  evils  and  neglect  I The  rateable  property  within  the  metropolitan 
which  exist,  and  form  a sad  contrast  with  the  ! bounds,  including  the  City,  is  11,163,539?.,  and 


w'calth  and  luxury  now  in  this  city  to  he  met  with. 
This  can  only  be  acquired  by  inquiry,  conducted 
with  energy  and  intelligence. 

It  would  also  be  most  important,  in  dealing  with 
the  valuable  knowledge  thus  acquired,  to  remem- 
ber that  in  the  conditions  of  our  population  the  num- 
bers in  our  large  cities  are  increasing  with  won-  i 
derful  rapidity,  and  call  for  changes  which  are  suit- 1 
able  to  the  circumstances  and  are  suggested  by  our  ' 
advanced  sanitary  and  other  knowledge.  From  the 
villages  and  country  districts  the  best  intelligence 
and  ability  flow  to  the  towns.  There  families  are 
born ; and  such  are  the  ill-arrangoments  of  the 
dwellings,  and  other  derangements,  that  thousands 
yearly  are  placed  in  much  misery. 

The  extent  of  the  flow  of  population  to  the 
metropolis  is  not  generally  understood,  and  it 
may  he  worth  while  to  show  the  estimate  given 
of  this  by  the  Registrar  General  ten  years  ago. 

At  the  time  stated,  the  population  of  London 
cousisted  of  3,362,000;  967,000  being  under  the 
age  of  20,  and  1,395,000  of  the  age  of  21  and  up- 
wards : 812,000  of  the  967,000  under  the  age  of  30 
were  horn  in  London  ; and  the  greater  part  of 
the  967,000  arc  the  children  of  the  rest,  and  may 
for  the  moment  be  left  out  of  consideration. 

Of  the  persons  of  the  age  of  20  and  npivarde, 

645.000  were  born  in  London  : 588,000  were  born 
iu  other  parts  of  England.  These  statistics  show 
that  nearly  one-half  of  the  working  population  of 
the  metropolis  are  from  other  parts  of  England. 

14.000  were  horn  in  Wales;  26,000  in  Scotland, 
1,600  in  the  islands  of  the  British  seas,  89,000  in 
Ireland,  7,000  in  the  British  Colonics,  24,000  iu 
foreign  parts,  and  526  were  horn  at  sea.  Still 
confining  the  statement  to  men  and  women  of  the 
age  of  20  and  upwards,  every  English  county  has 
contributed  its  quota  to  the  population  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  empire.  Thus — 

Middlesex  sent 


the  total  .amount  expended  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  is  866,697?. : to  produce  this  sum,  a rate 
of  Is.  65d.  in  the  pound,  would  be  sufficient. 

Let  us,  however,  look  at  the  following  t able, 
which  shows  the  contrast  of  the  poor-rates  in 
several  metropolitan  parishes 


Average  rate  for  the  whole  Foor  of  the  Metropolis, 

l.y.  fi’d. 


Surrey 


do. 


Kent 
Sussex  do.  . 

Hants.  do.  , 

Herts.  do.  , 

Bucks.  do. 

Oxford  do.  , 

Northampton  do 
Hunts.  do.  . 

Bedford  do. 

Cambridge  do. 


Suffolk 

Norfolk 

Wilts. 

Dorset 

Devon 

Cornwall 

Somerset 


do. 


do. 


Poor 

Rate. 

Income. 

Excess 

1 over  the 

j Average. 

Below  the 
Average. 

The  parish  of  St.  Ni- 

a.  d. 

8.  d. 

s.  d. 

chola«,  Deptf'^rd  . . 
Paridi  of  St.  Paul’s, 

6 31 

2(1,' 96 

1 Si 

in  the  same  Union 

1 

1(D3,012 

0 

.St-.  Botf'lph'.s  W ithout, 

Bishopsgate-street 
Bridewell  Precinct  .. 
St.  Mary’s,  Padding- 

i 91 

1 OJ 

3 2i 

0 5i 

ton* 

0 .54 

596,S'’8 

1 ii 

St.  Mary’s,  Islington 
Not  to  go  too  much 

0 10 

59-1,981 

0 8| 

into  detail,  it  may 
snfHce  to  mention 
that  the  parish  ol 
St.  Leonard’s,  Fos- 
ter-lane, pays 

... 

•»  fj 

St.  Mary.  Mountliaw, 
Upper  Thamea-st.  . 
St.  Anne’s,  Black- 

6 2i 

“ 

4 -J 

fri.ir.s— a very  poor 

3 93 

2 3| 

St,  Edmund  the  King, 

Lnmbard-st.,  pays 
St.  Lawrence,  Jewry, 

0 3 

I 3§ 

0 5j 

1 G 

The  poor  and  Ihicklr 

inhabited  parish  of 

St.  George-iu-the- 
East,  pays 

3 

. lOf 

Gloucester 

sent .... 

19.000 

...  l-)9,noo 

Herefi-rd 

6,000 

...  89,000 

Salop 

do 

7.000 

...  23, 'too 

Staffeed 

do 

r.^oo 

...  29,000 

Wnrceiter 

do 

r.ooo 

...  2U,0P0 

W Rrwick 

do 

13,000 

...  15,rn0 

Leicester 

...  U.flOO 

Rutland 

1,000 

...  9.000 

Lincoln 

do 

9.000 

...  3,000 

Notts. 

do 

5,0P0 

7,000 

Derby 

do 

4,000 

— 9,00(1 

Cheshire 

do 

3,000 

48,1100 

Lancaster 

28,000 

I'ork 

do 

...  28,000 

Durham 

do 

18.000 

Northiimb 

....  9.000 

Camberland  do 

. . . . 32,000 

\\  estmoreinnd  do.  . . 

8,000 

Monmoutl 

....  29,000 

Only  G 15, COO  men  and  women  would  he  left  in 
London  if  the  recruits  were  marched  hack  to 
their  homes. 

The  next  census,  which  will  be  shortly  taken, 
will  doubtless  show  a great  increase  in  Uio  pro- 
portions of  these  figures.  The  more  general  use 
of  railways  will  bring  crowds  not  only  from  the 
most  distant,  but  also  from  those  counties  which 
more  immediately  adjoin  the  metropolis;  and  when 
we  consider  that  we  shall  have  five  millions  of 


These  figures  arc  most  striking,  and  show  that  it 
is  in  neighbourhoods  in  which  the  greatest  amount 
of  poverty  prevails, — where  we  find  the  most 
wretched  and  unsanitary  conditions, — tlmt  the 
tradesmen  are  struggling  to  euahle  themselves  to 
pay  the  enormous  rates,  and  keep  themselves  from 
the  need  of  requiring  parish  relief. 

Let  us  take  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  Dept- 
ford, where  the  poor-rate  is  6s.  3^d.  in  the 
pound  : the  other  rates,  water,  police,  metropoli- 
tan drainage,  house-duty,  gas  rent,  will  come  to 
more  than  half  the  amount  paid  for  the  rent  of 
shops  and  bouses.  This  naturally  raises  a spirit 
of  opposition  to  improvement.  The  rates  of  the 
chief  part  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  are  paid  by 
the  holders  of  the  property,  and  the  amount  of 
these  rates  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  carry  out 
repairs  and  alterations  which  are  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  human  life  and  health. 

Tbe  parish  authorities  in  the  overrated  districts 
felt  it  necessary,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
lessen  as  much  as  possible  the  burden  of  tbe 
poor : the  hardships  endured  would  be  scarcely 
credited,  except  by  those  who  have  had  an  op" 


portuuity  of  watching  the  working  of  the  presi 
system. 

In  an  able  article  on  this  subject,  which 
cently  appeared  in  the  Morning  Advertiser,  i 
writer  remarks  on  the  peculiarity  of  tbe  mana; 
meut  which  causes  such  a difference  in  the  c 
of  provisions  in  tbe  different  metropoli’ 
parishes  and  unions.  We  will  just  glance  at  tl; 
In  St.  Mary  and  St.  James’s,  Westminster, 
price  paid  per  cwt.  for  bread,  is  10s.  4d. 

St.  Mary’s,  Paddington,  it  is  14s.  7d.  per  c 
Here  is  a difference  in  every  cwt.  of  bread, 
4s.  3d.  In  St.  Mary’s,  Islington,  potatoes 
charged  7s.;  the' same  quantity  in  the  Stnl 
Union  is  5s. ; 2s.  difference  in  this.  In 
Strand  Union,  flour  is  charged  36s, ; in 
Mary’s,  Islington,  43s.  (a  diflerence  of  78.).  i 
would  seem  from  these  figures  that  either  thl 
are  excessive  charges  in  some  instances,  or  tj 
that  food  of  an  insufficient  description  is  pi 
vided  for  the  poor.  xV  more  general  system| 
supervision  would  help  to  prevent  this  discreparj 

Tbe  uniform  rating  of  the  whole  metropoli] 
district  would  be  a real  blessing,  not  only  to  ^ 
very  poor,  but  also  to  a large  number  of  - 
w'orking  population.  Such  a change  would,  i; 
great  measure,  prevent  the  troubles,  and  of] 
injustice,  which  are  caused  by  the  present  y 
of  parish  settlement;  and  it  seems  but  reas; 
able  to  suppose  that  in  these  neighhourhoodi 
which  house  property  is  in  such  a neglec: 
condition,  the  reduction  of  tbe  rates  by  i 
3s.,  and  upwards,  in  the  pound,  would  lead 
much  advantage.  The  spirit  of  competition  wc  j 
cause  the  erection  of  a better  class  of  honb 
and  this  would  spur  the  owners  of  other  prop(| 
to  use  exertions. 

In  considering  this  most  important  questioi 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  coal  duties 
restrictions  which  are  connected  with  sea-bi 
coal,  are,  in  addition  to  the  sums  mentione< 
considerable  tax  upon  residents  in  the  me| 
politan  districts,  and  these  press  hardly  on  | 
poor.  The  money  raised  by  these  has  not  heenj 
pended  in  general  improvement,  but  chieflil 
works  immediately  connected  with  the  City,' 
the  effect  of  several  of  the  changes  wroughj 
this  general  tax  has  been  to  demolish  the  dwelll 
of  the  poor,  to  reduce  the  rates  within  the 
districts,  and,  by  driving  away  those  in  struggi; 
circumstances,  causing  that  increase  of  panpem 
which  is  so  much  complained  of  in  Bethnal-grI 
parts  of  the  Borough,  and  elsewhere.  This  sed 
to  be  an  additional  argument  for  the  equalizaii 
of  the  poor-rate.  i 

Considering  how  strong  the  opposition  in  Pad 
ment  is  to  the  application  of  any  sum  from! 
national  exchequer  for  the  advantage  of  the  ] 
tvopolis, — even  necessary  costs  needed  for  the  ^i| 
condition  of  the  Thames  have  heeustrenuouahj 
fused  by  members  from  tbe  provinces,— thinlj 
of  this  it  seems  but  fair  that,  if  a general  ra'j 
of  the  metropoli.s  should  fortunately  be  dcJ 
mined  upon,  the  Government  buildings,  wllj 
are  for  the  advantage  and  use  of  the  nation] 
large,  should  bo  rated  at  their  proper  value.  l|i 
yearly,  would  amount  to  a round  sum,  wlj, 
would  have  the  effect  of  still  farther  reduii 
the  rates  ; and  we  do  not  doubt  that  by  ’:l 
management,  by  the  selection  of  able  and  v}i 
intentioned  parish  representatives,  who  wc^ 
think  above  local  prejudices,  and  who  would| 
for  the  glory  and  advantage  of  this  wondej 
capital,  the  poor  would  bo  better  treated,  and| 
cost  of  their  maintenance  would  not  amount 
more  than  Is.  2d.  in  the  pound, 


• The  fashionable  parish  of  Sc.  George,  Hanover- 
st]uaro,  pays  a tax  on  Income  of  158,  and  apoor- 

rate  of  (iid.  on  its  rental,  is.  Ojcl.  in  the  pound  under  a 
general  rate. 


A SOCIAL  AND  SANITARY  REFORMER] 
PAST  TIMES. 

Evert  one  knows  that  the  difficulty  is  gt 
in  finding  the  names  and  particulars  of  tii 
who,  even  in  very  recent  times,  have,  i 
introducing  or  inventing  useful  matters,  beej 
public  benefactors.  "N'arious  and  succesi 
attempts  have  been  made  in  the  pages  of 
valued  contemporary  Abies  awd  Queries.  Amoi 
the  facts  on  which  light  has  been  thrown  is: 
circumstance  relating  to  the  first  introductioi 
umbrellas  into  England  ; and  from  good  evid<! 
it  seems  clear  that  it  was  Mr.  Jonas  Han  way, 
lived  for  many  years  in  Red  Lion-square,  wli 
we  have  to  thank  for  having  been  the  mear 
bringing  these  useful  articles  into  general  usi| 
the  streets  of  London.  . 

This  is,  however,  but  a small  portion  of[ 
work,  done  by  this  worthy  gentleman,  for  wll 
oirr  gratitude  is  due.  His  name  is  now  but  li] 
known  ; it  is,  therefore  a pleasure,  to  bring  bej 
our  readers  a few  particulars  respecting  one  v 
by  his  exertions  at  a time  when  sanitary  scid 
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was  in  its  infancy,  and  the  workers  in  that  field 
'^'cre  few,  was  instrumental  in  savinff  many 
thousand  human  lives. 


Mr.  Jonas  Hanway,  who  was  of  respectable 
descent,  at  an  early  time  of  his  life  became  a mer- 
^ant,  and  proceeded  for  the  purposes  of  trade  to 
Persia  and  Russia : he  has  left  an  interesting 
account  of  his  travels.  Having  made  a moderate 
competence,  and  being  in  failing  health,  Mr.  Han- 
way  retired  from  trade,  and  came  home,  in  the 
hope  of  doing  good  for  himself  and  others.  On 
reaching  London  he  soon  became  known  for  his 
activity  in  the  cause  of  the  sufibriug.  He  was 
an  early  supporter  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  and 
other  institutionsj  and  for  years  he  strove  earnestly 
for  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  the  infant 
poor  within  the  bills  of  mortality.  Alone  and 
unassisted  he  explored  the  miserable  and  un- 
healthy habitations  of  the  parish  poor  in  these 
crowded  cities  ; and,  notwithstanding  tender 
lungs,  exposed  himself  to  the  pestilential  air  of  the 
workhouse  sick  wards,  and  procured  valuable 
accounts  of  the  interior  management  of  every 
workhouse  in  and  near  the  metropolis. 

In  a journey  through  France  and  Holland 
Mr.  Hanway  had  visited  all  the  houses  for 
poor,  particularly  those 
ot  Pans  and  the  foundling  hospitals  of  France, 
and  noted  whatever  he  thought  might  be 
advantage.  From  the  year 
..J.  principal  employment  was 

visiting  the  workhouses  of  the  metropolis  and 
suburbs,  confining  his  attention  chiefly  to  the 
management  of  infants.  From  time  to  time  he 
published  his  observations,  in  the  hope  of  attract- 
mg  public  attention  to  the  evils  which  existed. 
±or  a time  his  statements  were  generally  dis- 
credited, and  Mr.  Hanway  felt  forced,  notmth- 
standing  the  certainty  of  making  many  enemies, 
to_  give  the  name  of  every  parish  officer,  whatever 
might  be  his  rank  in  life,  under  whose  hands 
many  mfants  had  died  by  neglect.  Durino-  the 
year  1/65,  in  the  workhouse  of  St.  Clement’s 
Danes,  one  nurse,  Slary  Poole,  had  twenty-three 
children  committed  to  her  care;  and,  on  the  26th 
January,  1766,  eighteen  were  dead;  two  bad  been 
discharged ; and  three  only  remained  alive. 

Of  seventy-eigbt  children  received  into  the 
workhouse  of  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Andrew 
and  St.  George,  Holborn,  in  the  year  1765,  sixty- 
four  were  dead  before  1766. 

In  1764,  forty-eight  children  were  received  into 
the  workhouse  of  St.  Luke’s,  Middlesex:  thirty- 
seven  died  within  the  year. 

Nineteen  children  were  received  into  the  work- 
house  of  St. George’s, Middlesex:  sixteen  were  dead 
before  1766. 

In  some  populous  parishes  not  one  child  was 
living  of  all  that  were  received  in  the  course  of 
twelve  months.  Great  was  the  outcry  against 
Mr.  Hanway  by  parish  boards  and  other  autho- 
ruies;  but,  whenever  his  statements  were  dis- 
puted  our  worthy  published  a certificate  signed 
with  his  name,  mentioning  the  name  of  each  par- 
ticular infant,  the  day  of  its  birth  or  admission  ' 
the  time  it  lived,  and  the  name  of  its  nurse. 

Not  content  with  his  exertions  in  the  great 
capital,  Mr.  Hanway  made  a journey  through  the 
peater  part  of  England,  to  compare  the  mortality 
in  the  county  workhouses  with  that  of  the  metro- 
pol^  and  was  convinced  that  the  greater  portion 
ot  the  deaths  was  owing  to  the  air  of  the  work- 
houses  being  too  impure  for  the  lungs  of  young 
chddren.  His  next  effort  was  to  get  all  parish 
mfants  sent  to  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

Although  Mr.  Hanway’s  idea  of  removing  chil- 
dren from  the  ill  conditions  to  which  they  were 
exposed  in  the  workhouses  to  a place  where  there 
was  likely  to  be  better  air  and  management  was 
good,  it  was  not  satisfactory  in  practice  The 
parish  authorities  rushed  with  children,  from  both 
towm  and  country,  to  the  Foundling.  The  most 
barbarous  acts  were  committed  on  young  infants 
on  the  road:  some  were  found  strangled  and 
thiown  behind  hedges:  others  were  found  dead 
from  neglect,  closely  packed  in  panniers  fixed  on  the 
donkeys;  and  the  practice  of 
.’  mg  children  to  London  became  a regular 
tote;  ''■hiltiBo  great  was  the  crowd  within  the 
. Hospital,  that  a serious  ' 

\ ief 

, oltaincd  an  Act  of  Parliament 

\ Iml  ? f “’1,  received,  discharged, 

a and  dead;  and  from  these  registers,  which  were 
d Erected  to  be  published  yearly  by  the  company  of 
p.  parisn  elerte,  he  selected  from  time  to  time  every 
thing  that  could  tend  to  convince  the  public  of 
. the  necessity  of  an  alteration.  He  stemmed 
every  opposition  by  stating  facts ; and  at  length 


after  a perseverance  hardly  to  he  equalled,  by 
his  own  exertion  .and  at  his  sole  e-vpense,  he 
obtained  an  Act  (7  George  III.  cap.  39)  which 
directs  that  “ all  parish  infants  belonging  to  the 
parishes  within  the  bills  of  mortality  shall  not  be 
nursed  within  the  workhouses,  but  be  sent  to 
nurse  a certain  number  of  miles  out  of  town  until 
they  are  six  years  old,  under  the  care  of  guardians, 
to  be  elected  trienuially  for  the  express  purpose  of 
taking  care  of  them.”  This  statute  likewise 
authorizes  parish  officers  within  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality to  bind  their  male  apprentices  till  they 
attain  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  instead  of 
twenty.four,  as  required  by  the  former  law,— a 
privilege  which  has  since  been  extended  to  the 
country  at  large. 

Mr.  Hauway’s  labours  in  this  cause  were  unceas- 
constantly  calling  on  members  of 
Parliament  and  persons  of  influence,  putting  up 
with  all  kinds  of  rebuffs  and  discouragement  with 
the  greatest  patience;  but,  with  persevering  rcso- 
mtion,  setting  forth  his  undeniable  arguments. 
Many  anecdotes  are  related  of  troublesome  mate- 
rials with  which  he  had  to  do.  The  following 
Will  serve  as  an  example. 

He  observed  that  a certain  overseer  refused  to 
allow  the  mother  of  a new-born  infant  more  than 
Is.  6d.  a-week  for  nursing  it,  and  he  remarked  to 
mm  that  this  pittance  was  less  than  he  gave  to 
strange  nurses.  “Yes,”  said  the  officer;  “but 
you  don’t  consider  that  this  woman  w’ill  take  care 
of  her  own  child,  and  it  may  be  on  our  hands  for  a 
long  time;  whereas  we  shall,  perhaps,  hear  no 
more  of  the  other.” 

It  is  plcasaut  to  find  that  the  Government  of 
the  day,  appreciating  the  exertions  of  this  useful 
w orker,  appointed  him  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  %’ictualliug  the  navy.  Upon  this  increase  of 
income  he  removed  to  Red  Lion-square,  and 
ornamented  the  rooms  of  his  bouse  in  a manner 
peculiar  to  himself.  Although  for  several  yeai's 
engaged  with  the  business  of  his  office,  he  found 
time  for  other  w'orks.  Searching  in  the  houses 
of  the  distressed  for  objects  worthy  of  relief,  on 
one  occasion  he  met  a man  of  the  name  of  Her- 
mugham  in  extreme  distress,  and  soon  saw  that 
this  was  owing  to  the  simplicity  and  peculiarity 
of  his  character.  This  person  was  an  engraver,  a 
painter  on  glass,  a carver,  a modeller,  and  had 
invented  a method  of  piercing  the  handles  of  fans. 

So  intent  was  this  artist  ou  his  pursuits,  and  so 
uuused  to  business,  that  his  goods,  even  his  bed 
were  sold.  It  seems  that  he  had  been  tutor  in 
some  department  of  art  to  Frederick  Prince  of 
v>  ales,  and  ou  the  death  of  that  prince  an  annual 
sum  which  be  had  been  in  the  custom  of  receiving 
was  stopped.  Mr.  Hanway  endeavoured  to  lead 
Berningbam  to  concentrate  his  ability  on  one 
kind  of  work ; but,  finding  that  impossible,  made 
intercession  with  the  king,  and  procured  a pension 
of  40/.  a year  for  him. 

The  first  introducer  of  umbrellas  was  also  fore- 
most iu  relieving  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
chimney-sweepers.  He  bad  found  in  one  work- 
house  four  little  boys  all  ill  of  cancer,  produced  by 
their  etnployraent.  He  thereupon  set  to  work  to 
eflect  improvement. 

« » resolute  stand  against  the 

“vails,”  or  fees,  which  were  commonly  given  to 
servants;  and  it  was  he  who  answered  the  kind 
reproach  of  a friend  in  a high  station  for  not 
coming  oftener  to  dine  with  him,  by  saying 
“ Indeed,  I cannot  afford  it.” 

In  1762,  he  published  “ Eight  Letters  to  the 

Duke  of  ,”  on  this  custom.  The  nobleman 

here  meant  was  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The 
letters  were  written  in  a humorous  style  which 
attracted  general  notice,  and  was  well  adapted  to 
the  subject.  It  is  said  that  Sir  Timothy  White 
first  put  him  on  this  plan  by  relating  the  follow- 
iug  anecdote  of  an  after-dinner  scene  which 
occurred  to  him  at  the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s  :— 

Sir  Timothy,  on  leaving  the  house,  was  contribut- 
ing to  the  support  and  insolence  of  a train  of 
servants  who  lined  the  ball,  and  at  last  put  a 
crown  into  the  hand  of  the  cook,  who  returned  it, 
saying,  “ Sir,  I do  not  take  silver.”  “ Don’t  you* 
indeed  ? ” said  the  worthy  baronet,  putting  it 
into  Lis  pocket,  “then  I do  not  give  gold.” 
Amongst  circumstances  of  a similar  character 
which  Mr.  Hanway  relates  as  having  happened  to 
himself,  he  was  paying  the  servants  of  a respect- 
able friend  for  a dinner  which  their  master  bad  in- 
vited him  to.  One  by  one  as  they  appeared,  said  : 

“ Sir,  your  great  coat— a shilling}’  “ Your  hat 

a shilling’’  “Stick — a shilling'’  “Umbrella 
—shilling.”  “Sir,  your  gloves — ” “ Why,  my 
friend,  you  may  keep  the  gloves — they  are  not 
w'orlh  a shilling.” 

In  1765  a.  great  fire  caused  destruction  at 
Montreal.  Mr.  Hanway  organized  a subscrip- 


, tion.  The  next  year  a fire  happened  in  Bridge- 
' to\yTi,  Barbadoes,  Through  his  means  a sub- 
scription of  15,000/.  was  soon  raised.  Besides, 
he  found  means  to  assist  the  miserable  negroes 
who  were  at  that  time  running  in  the  streets  of 
London.  He  advocated  improvements  in  the 
prisons,  and  a sanitary  system  of  confinement.  He 
also  showed  the  necessity  for  the  provision  of  pure 
bread  by  the  baker ; and,  when  his  health  had  de- 
dined  so  as  to’  render  him  unable,  he  sent 
friends  to  prisons  and  other  places  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  relief. 

In  1/83  the  health  of  Mr.  Hanway  became  so 
bad  that  he  sent  in  a resignation  of  his  office.  The 
Government,  however,  while  relieving  him  from 
duty,  granted  his  whole  salary  to  be  continued 
during  bis  life. 

On  the  5th  September,  1786,  this  excellent  man 
ended  his  useful  life.  Having  an  idea  of  the  pro- 
bable time  of  his  death,  he  desired,  a short  time  be- 
fore that  event,  to  put  on  a fine  ruffled  shirt,  gave 
up  his  keys,  disposed  of  some  trinkets,  and  had 
his  will  read.  He  also  requested,  as  a small  help 
to  set  aside  prejudice,  that  bis  surgeons  might 
make  what  examination  they  thought  fit  of  his 
body.  And  soon  his  life  lamp  was  extinguished. 

With  the  following  portrait  of  Mr.  Jonas 

Hanway,  we  must  conclude  this  notice ; His 

manner  was  witty,  pleasing,  and  engaging:  his 
figure  was  small,  but  of  handsome  form : his 
countenance  and  eyes  impressive;  being  accus- 
tomed constantly  to  go  into  the  society  of  persons 
of  rank,  he  usually  wore  full  dress  clothes,  with  a 
large  French  bag : his  bat,  ornamented  with  a gold 
button,  was  of  a size  and  fashion  to  wear  under 
bis  arm  as  well  as  on  his  head.  When  it  rained, 
he  had  a small  umbrella  to  defend  bis  face  and 
wig,  so  that  he  was  in  bad  weather  enabled  to 
present  himself  unsullied,  if  not  unruffled.  His 
dress  on  most  occasions  was  a suit  of  rich  dark 
brown,  the  coat  and  waistcoat  lined  throughout 
with  ermine,  which  just  appeared  at  the  edges, 
aud  he  wore  a small  gold-hilted  sword.  Silk 
stockings,  which  for  warmth  ho  wore  over  two 
other  pairs,  and  knee-breeches,  completed  the 
costume  of  the  worthy  gentleman  who  first  pre- 
sumed to  carry  au  umbrella  in  the  streets  of 
Loudon. 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  OPERA-HOUSE- 
PARIS. 

The  jury  charged  with  the  examiuation  of  the 
designs  for  the  new  Opera-house,  Paris,  have  ter- 
iimiated  their  labours  at  the  Palais  de  I’lndustrie, 
and  have  made  a preliminary  report.  The  jury* 
under  the  presidence  of  the  Miniatre  d’Etat,  was 
composed  of  the  eminent  architects  whose  names 
are  following: — Messrs.  Caristie,  Duban,  De  Gisors 
Gilbert,  Le  Bas,  Hittorff,  Le  Sueur,  Lefnel,  De 
Cardaillac,  Questel,  Lenormand,  and  Constant 
Dufeux.  The  report  states  that  no  one  of  the 
projects  was  sufficiently  complete  to  be  entitled 
to  the  prize  of  the  execution  of  the  building,  as 
offered  to  the  author  of  the  chief  design.  But, 
taking  into  consideration  the  efforts  generally’ 
and  very  satisfactory  results  iu  certain  works,  the 
minister  had  accorded  a further  sum  of  5,000  francs 
to  be  distributed  m the  jury  might  think  fit,— that 
18  to  say,  in  addition  to  the  premiums  originally 
offered  to  authors  of  the  designs  which  might  be 
classed  second  and  third.  The  award  now  is  as 
under, — 

Design  No.  G,  M.  Jinaiu,  first  prize,  of  6,000f. 
(240/.);  No.  34,  MM.  Crepinct  & Botrel,  second 
prize,  4,000f.  (160/.) ; No.  17,  M.  Garnaud,  third 
prize,  2,000f.  (80/.) ; No.  29,  M.  Due.  fourth  prize, 
l,500f.  (60/.) ; No.  38,  M.  Garnier,  fifth  prize 
l,500f.  (60/.)  ^ ’ 

A future  report  will  make  known  the  motives 
that  have  dictated  the  selection.  We  must  reserve 
our  observations  on  the  decision  until  next  week. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

Oy  February  19tb,  Mr.  G.  P.  Bidder,  president, 
m the  chair,  the  paper  read  was  “ On  the  Results 
of  Trials  of  Varieties  of  Iron  Permanent  Way,”  by- 
Mr.  F.  Fox.  At  the  close  of  the  paper,  the  merits 
and  defects  of  the  continuous  rolled  iron  perma- 
nent way  (which  the  author  preferred),  were  thus 
stated.  The  defects,  or  supposed  defects,  ap- 
peared to  be : — 1.  The  great  cost,  at  present 
prices,  almost  precluding  its  adoption  on  a rail- 
way of  limited  capital.  2.  The  difficulty  of  getting 
the  bearers  rolled.  3.  The  possible  increased 
wear  of  the  rails.  4.  The  greater  “wa8h”ofall 
but  very  good  ballast,  inseparable  from  all  iron 
ways,  resting  on  or  near  the  surface.  And  5.  The 
difficulty  of  laying  on  sharp  curves,  and  of  keepino- 
in  place  when  laid.  Its  presumed  merits  were, 
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CHICHESTER  CATHEDRAL,  SUSSEX. 


a.  i. 


u 


Grov.nd-plan : scale,  100  feet  to  1 inch. 


Nave. 

Nave-aisles. 

D.  Western  Towers. 

E.  North  Porch, 
r.  West  Porch. 

3.  Choir. 

H.  North  Transept. 

K.  South  Transept.  ^ . 

L.  Court  enclosed  by  abutment  of  Trmrsept. 
M Sacristy,  with  Consistory  Court  above. 
N.  Chapel  called  the  Chapter-house.  _ 

P.  Presbytery,  or  Eastern  part  of  Choir. 

Q.  Retro-choir. 


REFERENCES. 

R Ladv-chapel,  now  the  Library.  _ 

S.  t'.  Chapels  terminating  the  Choir-aisles. 

V.  Cloisters.  . ^ 

W South  Porch,  opening  to  the  Nave. 

X.  Paradise,  or  Burial-ground. 

Z.  Campanile. 

1.  Statue  of  Huskisson. 

Monument  of  Collins,  by  Flaxman. 

3.  MoiiumBntofMitthewQuantock.byFtatniin. 
6.  Monument  of  Fitzalan,  Earl  of  Arundel. 

7 Monument  of  an  unknown  Lady. 

8.  Shrine  of  St.  Richard. 

9.  Tomb  of  Bishop  Langton. 

10.  Stair  to  the  Consistory  Court. 


Sir  ChrHopirr  Wren's  Plan  for  CoanieraeUng 
the  Force  of  the  Wind. 


Ancient  Sculptures  from  Selsey. 

! Tomb  of  Bishop  Sherborne. 

. Monument  of  Bishop  R>dg. 

Monument  of  Bishop 
i.  Monument  of  Bishop  Carleton. 

\ Monument  of  Bishop  Storey. 

\ Monument  of  Bishop  Day.  _ 

' Slab  with  heart ; for  whom  is  unknown. 

■)  Coffin-lid  of  Bishop  Ralph. 

1.  Coffin-lid  of  Bishop  Hilary. 

2.  Coffin-lid  of  Bishop  Seffrid  II. 

3.  Tomb  of  Bishop  de  Moleyns. 

From  " Handbook  to  the  Catbedralfl  of  EugUud."] 


1 Greater  economy  in  the  long  run,  owing  to  in- 
creased durability.  It  was  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  renewal  of  the  longitudinal  timber-way 
was  45?.,  and  of  the  iron-way  only  21?.  per  single 
mile  per  annum,  or  less  than  half,  without  reckon- 
ing the  considerable  item  of  labour  in  the  replace- 
ment of  the  timbers.  2.  Saving  in  maintenance, 
and  facility  for  packing,  owing  to  no  “opening 
out”  being  required.  3.  The  safety  of  the  iron- 
way  especially  as  contrasted  with  a timber-way 
which  had  been  long  laid.  4.  The  facility  of  ex- 
changing worn  rails.  5.  The  preservation  of  cor- 
rect gauge.  6.  The  lowness  of  the  crown  of  the 
rail  above  the  bearing  surface.  7.  Saving  in  tbc 
depth  of  ballast  in  the  case  of  a new  lino.  Aud  8. 
The  equableness  of  the  motion,  rendering  it  pro- 
bable  that  less  injury  would  be  sustained  by  the  | 
rolling  stork. 

PROPOSED  EXHIBITION  OF  1SG2. 

Vert  considerable  alterations  have  been  made 
in  the  design  for  the  Exhibition  building,  includ- 
ing the  abandonment  of  the  Urge  and  lofty  hall 
originally  proposed  ; and  arrangements  have  been 
made  with  Mr.  Kelk  and  Messrs.  Lucas  to  proceed 
with  the  building  so  soon  as  the  guarantee  deed 
has  been  signed  to  a sufficient  amount.  NVe 
understand  the  amount  already  signed  for  is  about 
130,000?.  The  cost  of  the  building  will  be  about 
SOO'OOO?  but  the  commissioners  take  a liability 
to  the  extent  only  of  200, 000?._  unless  there  be  a 
surplus.  The  commissioners  will  go  into  their 
offices  at  Chariug-cross  next  week,  and  begin 
business  in  earnest.  Commiitees  for  some  special 
purposes  are  in  course  of  formation. 


THE  BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  there  was  even  a 
better  muster  than  usual  of  the  builders  connected 
with  the  charity  at  the  ball  for  behoof  of  the 
Builders’  Beuevolent  Institution  on  Thursday  last. 
The  number  present  was  about  500,  including  Mr. 

G.  Plucknett,  the  president;  and  the  probable 
profit  to  the  charity  will  be  over  100?.,  we  are 
told. 

LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  eleventh  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
on  Wednesday,  the  20th  ult.,  Mr.  J.  M.  Ilay 
i presiding. 

‘ Mr  Callihan  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  stone  of  St.  Chrysostom’s  Church,  near  the 
ground,  was  crumbling  away,  although  it  was  omy 
of  recent  erection.  He  believed  it  was  built  of 
Stourton  stone.  | 

The  President  was  not  aware  of  Stourton  stone 
going  in  the  way  described.  There  were  frequent 
instances  of  Bath  stone  decaying  in  that  manner. 
He  instanced  the  Unitarian  chapel  in  Hope-street, 
which  was  of  Bath  stone  : the  building  was  going 
fast,  especially  where  the  stone  came  in  contact 
with  the  ground. 

Mr.  Boult  read  a paper  “ On  the  Education  of 
the  Student  with  special  reference  to  a Diploma;” 
in  the  course  of  which  he  said, — 

•'  I think  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  few  years  usnally 
spent  in  articles  cannot  yield  anything  like  the  modicom 
I of  education  and  experience  required.  In  many  offices 


For  seeinsT  that  his  drawings  are  put  ^ - ... 

obtaining  prncticai  and  gpedfications  bo 

materials  and  workmanship  wBicn.  too  sp. 

ness  part  of  the  day ; and.  theref  profeasiot, 

K”o™s"as  if  a eiVpeUMve  '“”ni"sf  SardwSing 
yaluable,  especlallj  if  he  P'  »”  to  dliobarie  the 

dent,  desirous  of  being  te8%  ■loaimea  “ the 

duties  of  that  .S  ^rkpow-n  only  to  himself 

results  of  ins  under  ordinary 

and  a very  limited  eircle  of  friends,  w ^ ppttnnlty 

circnmstance.,  are  ‘?K"m„“A.?Lainini 

which  is  too  often  ootifonnded  mthgeni  ^ 

tion  gives  a national  opportunity  oiic  a.ailed 

student,  upon  which  he  esn  show  how  far_hera^ 
himself  of  the  oppoitumtms  to  the  conhdence 

diploma  gives  him  « natural  intoduclion 
of  those  who  otherwise  might  adopt  Me  usua^^^ 
seeking  some  well-known  and  lo  g ally  felt  to  be 

tioner.  That  such  an  introjnetion  s g nc  y^^^ 
essential  seems  PMved  by  *5!  "Sa,  competition,  but 

'whSh  wou°d''nsnally  be  mote  correctl^y  <>"'^S™fa‘I.‘;5'°the 
tcctural  swindling,  in  whmh  the  “t“’ 

first  victims,  and  the  building  commute  - subtle 

a design  on  paper  the  salient  features  embody  those  suowe 
elements  of  art  which,  as  before  ®“KSested.  7 

other  test  than  that  of  experience. . ®"'^^-„mpetitive 
consistency  of  men,  those  who  object  t ~nnnot  be 

examination  of  art  because  the  element  if  they 

eliminated  by  that  process  actually  ,:h’ojjs  the 

do  not  support,  so-called  architectural  competitiMS,  the 

essence  of  which  is  that  very  element  of  art,  which,  w 
all  agree,  is  of  a nature  too  subtle  for  such  a test. 
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THE  PRIZES  OF  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE 
OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

A SPECIAL  general  meeting  of  the  members  was 
held  on  Monday  evening,  February  25,  Professor 
Donaldson  in  the  chair,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  recommendation  of  the  Council  with 
respect  to  the  award  of  the  Royal  Medal,  the 
Institute  medals,  and  other  prizes  of  the  Institute 
for  the  year  1860,  and  their  recommendations 
with  reference  to  the  medals  for  the  year  18C1. 
It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  her  Majesty  be 
recommended  to  pi’esent  the  Royal  Medal  to  M. 
J.  B.  Lesueur,  architect,  of  Paris.  The  chairman 
gave  a brief  account  of  M.  Lesueur’s  works,  in- 
cluding the  Paris  Hotel  de  Ville. 

The  students’  first  prize  in  books  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Walter  Paris,  for  his  design  for  a literary 
and  scientific  institution. 

The  students’  second  prize  in  books  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  R.  H.  Carpenter,  for  his  design  for  the 
same  subject. 

For  the  students’  monthly  sketches,  the  first 
prize  in  books,  and  Mr.  Hansard’s  prize,  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver ; and  a prize  of  merit 
to  Mr.  AYalter  Paris. 

Mr.  W.  Hallam’s  sketches  were  considered 
worthy  of  commendation. 

The  recommendation  of  the  council  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Royal  and  other  medals  for  the  year 
1861  was  read  and  agreed  to.  The  list  of  prizes 
uill  contain  one  offered  by  Mr.  Cockerell,  R.A., 
and  a second  offered  by  Jlr.  Tite,  M.P. 

The  next  ordinary  meeting  will  be  held  on 
Monday,  March  4tb,  when  Mr.  J.  B.  Waring, 
Fellow,  will  read  a paper  on  Romanesque  Art  in 
the  South  of  France. 

On  Monday,  March  18th,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
will  read  a paper  on  Saracenic  Architecture. 


INCREASED  FACILITIES  FOR  THE  PUBLIC 
IN  OUR  MUSEUMS  AND  GALLERIES. 
The  following  communication  has  been  ad- 
dressed to  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  Bart,,  as 
Sccret.ary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  by 
the  Art-Union  of  London  : — 


“We  beg  leave,  on  the  part  of  the  President,  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  Council  of  the  Art-Union  of  London,  very 
respectfully  to  lay  before  you  a suggestion  on  a subject 
that  may  not  improperly  be  considered  to  come  within 
the  province  of  this  Society,  which  has  expended  above 
a quarter  of  a million  of  money  in  its  etforts,  during  a 
period  of  twenty-live  years,  to  promote  the  appreciation 
of  the  Fine  Arts  amongst  the  people  of  this  country.  We 
beg  leave  to  bring  to  yoar  notice  the  fact  lhatatsomeof 
the  galleries  and  museums  of  art  and  science  belonging 
to  the  nation,  the  general  public  is  admitted  by  a money 
payment  on  the  days  set  apart  for  students  while  at 
others  it  is  absolutely  excluded  on  such  days,  which  re- 
gulation is  found  to  be  frequently  the  means  of  depriving 
many  persons  of  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  the  advan- 
taee  of  those  collections. 

^Ve  beg,  therefore,  very  respectfully  to  suggest  to  you 
that  it  would  greatly  extend  the  usefulness  of  those  col- 
lections to  adopt  a unitorm  rule  of  admission,  namely, 
that  the  several  national  galleries  and  museums  of  art 
and  science  be  open  to  the  public  every  day  in  the  week 
except  Sunday;  but  that  on  Thursdays  and  Fridays  the 
sum  of  sixpence  each  person  be  charged  for  admission. 

It  is  considered  that  if  you  should  approve  and  be 
pleased  to  order  this  arrangement  to  be  adopted,  it  would 
greatly  conduce  to  the  pleasure  and  convenience  of  all 
classes  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects. 


Gkorce  Gonwi.v,  1,,  , 

Lku'is  PococK,  ) Hon.  Secs. 

"U  e have  before  now  pointed  out  the  desirabilit 
of  such  a change  at  the  British  Museum,  t 
is  here  suggested,  and  shall  be  glad  to  find  tl 
alteration  made  there,  at  any  rate,  forthwit) 
The  spacious  halls  of  this  noble  institution  ai 
closed  to  the  public  three  days  in  the  week.  N 
inconvenience  whatever  from  the  proposed  chans 
would  result  to  the  students,  who  are  admitted  o 
two  of  these  dajs,  and  are  few  in  number  con 
pared  with  the  size  of  the  rooms ; while  the  publi 
would  be  greatly  advantaged.  The  “South  Ker 
sington  Museum,”  where  there  is  much  less  roon 
affords  convincingproof  in  favour  of  the  alteratioi 


HOLBEIN  AND  THE  PICTURES  ATTRI- 
BUTED TO  HIM. 

The  communication  as  to  the  will  of  Holbein 
the  painter  architect,  made  to  the  Society  of  Anti’ 
quaries  by  Mr.  Black,  as  mentioned  in  our  last,  has 
excited  some  stir,  the  authorship  of  certain  import- 
ant pictures  attributed  to  that  artist  being  thereby 
questioned.  The  will,  with  “act  of  renunciation 
and  administration,”  of  which  Mr.  Black  has  given 
a copy,  IS  preserved  in  the  record-room  of  St 
^JifcliedrM.  In  the  will,  dated  October  7. 
^43,  the  testator  describes  himself  as  •‘John 
■Holbeme,  Servant  to  the  King’s  Majesty.”  It  was 
presented  to  probate  in  order  to  renounce  it, 
estate  being  insolvent,  as  we  understand  it.  The 
“act  of  renunciation,”  in  Latin,  at  end  of  the 


will,  in  Mr.  Black’s  copy,  begins,  “29fA  November 
year  aforesaid,  ihe  Iasi  will  of  John  otherivise 
Sans  Solhein,  was,’'  ^'c.,  and  in  a separate  act  of 
administration,  following  the  last,  the  will  is  again 
described  as  of  “ Johannis  alias  Sans  Solbene." 
If  all  this  be  correct,  it  would  seem  that  the  Bride- 
well picture  was  paiuted  some  years  after  Holbein’s 
death,  ten,  at  least,  as  it  could  not  have  been  painted 
before  the  year  in  which  Edward  VI.  presented 
Bridewell  to  the  City. 

Without  doubt  Mr.  Black  is  certain  that 
“ xxlx.  Nov.  Anno  Domini  predict."  in  act  of 
renunciation,  does  refer  to  the  date  of  the  will? 
The  date  is  not  written  in  either  act,  hut  is  simply 
referred  to  as  “ aforesaid.”  The  matter  cannot  be 
considered  as  settled,  but  enough  has  been  shovni 
to  render  further  inquiry  necessary.  If  the  will 
in  question  be  that  of  the  veritable  Hans  Holbein, 
he  died  miserably  poor.  One  point  of  confirmation 
given  by  Mr.  Black  is  this.  It  has  always  been  un- 
derstood, amidst  much  obscurity  in  other  respects, 
that  the  real  Holbeiu  died  of  plague;  audit  is 
shown  that,  whereas  there  was  no  plague  in 
1554,  the  heretofore  supposed  year  of  his  death, 
a pestilence  did  prevail  in  the  metropolis  here  in 
1513. 


PRESERVATION  OF  STONE. 

On  Friday,  22nd  ult.,  Mr.  Tite,  M.P.,  and  a 
deputation  from  the  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects (consisting  of  Professor  Donaldson  and  Mr. 
George  Godwin,  Vice-Presidents;  Mr.  Benjamin 
Ferrey,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Nelson,  Mr.  F.  W.  Porter, 
Mr.  George  Vulliaray,  Mr.  Thomas  Ilayter  Lewis, 
Honorary  Secretary,  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose),  had 
an  interview  with  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Cowper, 
M.P.,  at  the  office  of  her  Majesty’s  Works  and 
Public  Buildings,  on  the  subject  of  the  decay  of 
the  stone  at  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  and  to 
communicate  the  resolution  of  that  body  request- 
ing the  appointment  of  a commission  to  inquire 
into  the  matter,  and  the  cessation  of  the  washings 
for  the  present. 

After  statements  had  been  made,  the  Chief 
Commissioner  c.xpressed  liimself  as  favourable  to 
the  course  proposed,  and  said  nothing  more  should 
be  done  to  the  stone  work  pending  inquiiy.  He 
expressed  himself  anxious  to  direct  the  attention 
of  inventors  to  the  subject,  believing  that  the 
right  mode  of  preservation  had  yet  to  be  found. 

We  have  received  a letter  from  Mr.  Couch  as 
to  his  “Stone  Embalmment,”  asserting  that  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  he  manu- 
factured 12,000?.  worth  of  his  material  for  securing 
the  stone  work  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament;  but 
through  the  death  of  that  statesman,  lost  all 
interest.  If  a commission  be  issued,  Mr.  Couch’s 
system  will  doubtless  receive  attention  with 
others. 


LECTURES,  ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC SOCIETY. 

Ok  Tuesday  evening  last,  Mr.  E.  B.  Lamb  read 
a paper  on  “ Progress,”  with  especial  reference  to 
the  photographs  on  the  walls.  In  the  course  of  it, 
the  lecturer  said, — 

“ To  the  stu'lent  in  architecture,  in  many  ways  photo- 
Rraphy  is  iiivaluahle,  yet  should  be  used  with  camion. 
I’  the  yc-ung  student  acquires  the  art  of  manipulation, 
in  too  many  instances  I fear  a more  important  branch  of 
the  art  will  be  neglected.  My  own  e.xperiencc  tells  me 
that  photography  is  too  frequently  substituted  for  sketch- 
ing. Where  the  pencil  was  formerly  most  active,  now 
the  photograph  is  obtained ; but  such  substitution  will  be 
to  the  detriment  of  free  sketching,  as  well  as  useful  study, 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  perfect  way  of 
acquiring  a knowledge  of  forms  is  by  the  exercise  of  the 
mind  through  the  pencil.  Nice  points,  delicate  touches, 
and  brilliant  effects,  are  only  to  be  acquired  by  the  ana- 
lyzation  of  details ; and  such  analyzation  is  most  perfectly 
rendered  by  a greater  or  less  degree  of  facilit)'  in  sketch- 
ing. Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  this  very- 
important  branch  of  our  art,  the  neglect  of  which  in 
former  times  has  been  the  cause  of  many  a dry, 
tame,  flat,  and  monotonous  composition.  Architecture 
is  not  a mere  mechanical  science  of  line  and  role, 
which  many  persons  consider  it,— the  laws  of  the  orders, 
the  laws  of  the  styles,  and  the  trammels  of  precedent,  will 
make  neither  a good  architect  nor  a great  critic.  A know- 
ledge of  all  art  and  a ready  means  of  transmitting  its 
forms  to  paper,  are  essential  to  the  student ; the  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  the  great  efforts  produced  by  the  master 
minds,  even  now  fresh  through  the  lapse  of  ages,  should 
form  the  text  of  his  studies.  From  these  works  he  should 
leani  to  think,  to  acquire  a power  of  divesting  past  works 
of  all  superfluous  matter,  so  as  at  length  to  clutch  at 
the  great  principle  which  causes  these  works  to  be 
so  deeply  impressed  on  the  memory  of  time.  To  many 
critics  too— if  I dare  venture  to  trench  on  their  ground 
—a  like  means  of  study  would  enable  them  to  dress 
their  remarks  in  more  suitable  attire : we  should  hear 
less  of  dogmatical  authority,  less  of  ridiculous  com- 
parisons, and  likening  vast  forms  to  trumpery  ideas, 
there  might  be  more  of  reason,  andlessof  ribaldry.  The 
sound  critic  wields  a lash  which  cuts  more  deeply  than 
anything  the  mere  pretender  can  a«sert,  who  cloaks  his 
ignorance  under  insignificant  comparisons.  We  adl  smart 
under  the  lash  at  times,  but  the  world  gains  nothing  unless 
the  wound  is  deep ; and  upon  the  principle  of  the  sacrifice 
of  one  lor  the  gain  of  many,  we  should  be  content  to 


suffer;  but  a mere  condemnatory  notice,  arising  from 
prejudice  or  party,  is  alike  unworthy  the  censor,  and 
unjust  to  the  artist.  I speak  strongly  in  these  matters, 
as  I would  desire  to  place  our  art  on  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  eminence,  and  would  take  from  it,  if  possible,  all  those 
grovelling  notions  which  ever  keep  it  in  leading-strings. 
For  this  reason,  too,  I speak  of  photography.  Buy  photo- 
graphs; but  don’t  let  photographers  multiply  your 
stores,  but  dive  into  the  past,  armed  with  your  pencil. 
Send  to  oblivion  the  battle  of  the  styles,  by  the  develop- 
ment of  new  ideas  engendered  only  by  the  exigencies  of 
present  time  and  circumstances.  For  this  purpose  study 
the  great  works  of  the  past,  in  such  subjects  as  are  dis- 
played on  these  walls  ; inquire  here  the  cause  of  the  ad- 
nhratioii  we  bestow  upon  them, — why  they  were  designed 
in  such  forms ; and  why,  when  they  had  attained  the 
zenith  of  perfection,  they  declined  and  merged  into 
others,  which,  in  their  tuni,  passed  through  a similar 
ordeal;  and  so  on  in  alt  past  period.^  of  art. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Godwin)  at  the  close,  after 
a few  objervatioDs  on  the  paper,  and  proposing  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Lamb,  which  was  carried, 
stated  that  as  the  Exhibition  would  close  on 
March  13tb,  it  was  desirable  that  subscribers, 
and  intending  svibscribers,  should  make  their 
selections  without  delay.  Further,  that  on  Tues- 
day next,  Mr.  Seddon  would  deliver  a lecture  on 
“ The  Grotesque  in  Art.” 


“THE  POETRY  OF  ART.” 

Under  this  title  Mr.  James  Dafforne,  of  the 
Art  Journal,  delivered  a lecture  on  the  21st  ult., 
before  the  “ Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Fine  Arts.”  It  embraced  the  three  great  arts, — 
architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture;  and  Mr. 
Dafforne  endeavoured  to  show,  by  descriptive 
references  to  notable  examples  of  each,  their  prac- 
tical rendering,  and  the  effect  they  ought  to  pro- 
duce on  the  mind  of  the  spectator.  In  the  case 
of  Medimval  architecture,  he  adduced  our  noble 
cathedrals  and  the  monastic  ruins  scattered  over 
the  country,  the  latter  especially  suggestive  of 
poetic  sentiment,  c.xhibiting  the  poetry  of  the 
builder’s  art  and  the  poetry  of  nature,  as  both  are 
now  seen  combined. 

As  examples  of  poetical  painting,  Michelangelo's 
“ Last  Judgment  ” and  Raftaelle's  “ Transfigura- 
tion” were  brought  forw’ard  from  the  old  masters ; 
Turner’s  “Old  Tcmeraire,”  Martin’s  “ Belshazzar’s 
Feast,”  Wilkie’s  “Distraining  for  Rent,”  and 
Landseer’s  “ Shepherd’s  Chief  Mourner,”  from 
our  modern  painters,  preceded  by  a short  critical 
examination  of  the  works  of  these  artists  in 
general. 

The  lecture  was  received  with  just  approbation. 
Mr.  Dafforne  has  for  years  been  a worker  in  the 
field  of  journalism,  where  men  may  long  do  their 
good  strivings  without  being  seen  or  heard  of. 

'ihe  first  conversazione  of  the  Society  whs  held 
on  the  28th  ult.,  in  the  Conduit-street  galleries. 


COVENT  GARDEN  niPROVEMENT. 

The  short  opening  lately  made  between  St. 
Martin’s-lane  and  King-street,  Covent-gaidon, 
little  though  it  be,  inspires  hope  that,  from  small 
beginnings,  improved  thoroughfares  may  some  day 
permeate  London ; and  as  the  Builder  some  years 
back  marked  out  the  precise  terminal  points  of 
this  short  cut,  so  now  a remark  may  be  made 
upon  the  short-comings  of  the  design  in  laying 
out  the  plan. 

In  projecting  such  a route,  intermediate  between 
leading  streets,  the  very  first  consideration  ought 
to  be,  to  purchase  up,  and  demolish,  all  antiquated 
fabrics,  so  as  to  give  ample  space  for  the  new' 
l.aternl  ranges;  whereas,  in  the  building-ground 
now  exposed  for  public  competition,  there  is  not 
width  enough  secured  for  the  erection  of  spacious, 
much  less  of  healthy  tenements.  Several  portions 
of  the  buildiiig-ground  are  brought  to  acute 
angles;  and,  in  most  part  of  the  southern  side, 
crazy  wooden  buildings,  of  a most  inflammable 
aspect,  approach  within  a few  feet,  or  inches,  of 
the  building  sites ! 

This  is  certainly  not  the  way  to  make  the  most 
of  the  matter  as  a speculation ; nor,  if  we  take 
example  from  the  Imperial  mode  now  adopted  in 
remodelling  Old  Paris,  is  it  the  right  mode  of 
amending  the  faulty  edification  of  our  ancestors. 

The  driftway,  as  a continuation  of  Cranbourne- 
street,  may  perhaps  he  wide  enough ; bat  ns  to 
the  width  of  streets,  and  the  relative  height  of  the 
houses,  in  all  improved  ranges,  there  ought  to  be 
a rule,  that  “in  no  instance  should  the  heigld  of 
the  buildings  he  greater  than  the  width  of  ihe 
thoroughfare." 

It  would  be  idle  to  complain  of  the  new  ware- 
house palaces,  which,  throughout  the  City,  tower 
to  70  or  80  feet,  in  lanes  not  15  feet  wide ! There 
the  evil  is  irremediable,  for  the  property  is  fixed, 
and  of  too  mucli  value  to  be  dealt  with.  In  new 
lines,  all  is  open  for  the  projector;  therefore  it 
argues  absolute  incapacity,  or  hcedlcssness  of 
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modern  requirements,  to  design  a main  street  ^too 
narrow  ; or  to  furnish  front  elevations,  to  be  raised 
so  as  to  obstruct  light  and  air;  and,  in  fact,  to 
abate  old  grievances,  only  to  raise  up  an  imper- 
fect, although,  mayhap,  a more  solid  substitute.  _ 

It  is  true  that  the  new  traverse  is  not  a mam 
artery;  nevertheless  the  easement  which  it  will 
afford  to  Charing-cross,  both  as  a short  cut,  and 
as  an  avoidance  of  the  fall  aud  rise  of  the  old  ay 
from  Piccadilly  to  the  Adelphi,  will  be  an  im- 
portant achievement;  added  to  which  the  first 
inception  of  an  underground  archway  for  sewage, 
water,  and  gas  mains,  is  here  experimented.  Of 
what  use  this  last  adnptation  may  be  in  so  short  a 
ran-^e  as  120  yards,  we  cannot  divine,  unless  pos- 
sibly it  is  intended  to  continue  that  system 
onward,  and  tbroughout  the  metropolis. 

In  our  great  City,  so  slow  to  modernize  and 
renovate,  this  trite  example  of  improvement  is, 
however,  encouraging.  It  will  demonstrate  by 
what  simple  means  incalculable  benefit  may  be 
rendered  to  commerce  and  free  intercourse;  and 
it  may  lead  to  the  opening  out  of  new  ways 
through  many  central  slums,  at  present  nearly 
unapproachable  and  comparatively  valueless. 

To  practicate  real  civic  improvements,  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  worthy  the  energies  and 
means  of  the  wealthiest  community, — something — 
some  one  thing,  at  least, — like  to  a boulevart,  and 
TOO  feet  wide.  Such  a route  from  west  to  east 
would  not  only  reveal  many  of  the  architectural 
treasures  of  London,  now  concealed,  or  dimly 
seen ; but  would  release  a long-forbearing  popu- 
lation from  the  deadlocks  and  stagnation  of  their 
daily  congested  traffic.  QuoNDAil. 


NORTHAMPTON  TOWNHALL 
COMPETITION. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Town  Council  it 
w’as  resolved,  after  a long  debate,  that  the  com- 
mittee shall  select  six  designs  out  of  the  forty  sub- 
mitted, for  the  decision  of  the  Town  Council,  who 
shall  call  in  some  eminent  architect  to  assist  them 
with  his  advice.  The  amount  to  he  expended  is 
restricted  to  12,000L  There  seems  to  he  a proper 
desire,  on  the  part  of  the  Council,  to  do  justice, 
and  obtain  the  best  design. 


LONGTON  MARKETS  COMPETITION. 

Sir,— I beg  to  bring  before  your  notice  the  injustice 
being  done  to  certain  of  the  competitors  in  the  above 
competition.  The  instructions  issued  to  competing  archi- 
tects specially  enjoin,  as  one  of  the  conditions  in  their 
printed  instructions,  that  “No colouring  whatever  shall 
be  admissible  in  the  perspectives.”  Now  it  is  a fact  that 
at  least  one  of  the  designs  selected  by  the  committee  has 
a highly-coloured  per.spective.  May  I claim  your  power- 
ful aid  in  discountenancing  such  a manifest  injustice 
being  done  to  the  other  competitors  who  have  acted  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions,  and  to  appeal  to  the 
committee  to  deal  honourably  before  they  give  a final 
and  decisive  preference.  A No.v-CoMrETiToa. 


COLD  WEATHER  AND  BAD  DWELLINGS. 

The  suffering,  sickness,  and  death,  which  we 
have  lately  witnessed  are  generally  ascribed  to 
the  cold  weather  only,  but  how  much  of  this 
might  have  been  prevented  or  mitigated  had  our 
dwellings  been  constructed  with  a due  regard  to 
w'arming  and  ventilatiug ! 

As  a mechanic  I shall  only  speak  the  feelings 
and  conviction  of  my  class,  when  I saj’  that  better 
arrangements  are  not  only  possible,  but  economi- 
c.^!.  We  burn  too  much  coal,  and  arc  often  com- 
pelled to  buy  it  at  ruinous  prices ; but  we  cannot 
keep  the  home  warm.  We  know  that  large  halls 
or  rooms  are  nicely  heated  with  a comparatively 
small  quantity  of  fuel,  requiring  a funnel  or  flue 
of  only  twenty  inches  area;  but  in  our  little 
rooms  (sometimes  called  our  crib, — a short  word 
to  sum  up  all  had  arrangements)  we  have  a flue 
area  of  100  inches  or  more.  Nothing  is  known’ 
better  adapted  to  let  the  heat  out,  and,  by  causing 
a drjuight,  to  draw  the  cold  in;  aud  in  summer  it 
is  almost  useless  for  ventilation.  We  are  sup- 
posed to  adhere  to  this  old  system  because  we  can 
see  a good  old  English  fire:  it  is  our  prejudice ; 
but  let  house  proprietors  be  assured  we  can  aftbrd 
to  pay  a higher  rent  for  what  ’we  save  in  coal, 
doctors’  bills,  &c.  It  is  wrong  to  say  we  like  the 
system  when  we  have  no  chance  to  try  a better 
one.  It  Is  not  within  our  reach,  like  the  choice 
of  furniture ; or  doubtless  we  should  have  made 
improvements  long  ago : as  it  is,  we  dare  not 
meddle.  We  may  invent  a better  system,  but 
cannot  put  it  in  practice  without  interfering  with 
the  property  of  others.  Those  among  us  who  are 
so  unfortunate  as  to  improve  and  invent,  can  only 
warm  and  ventilate  our  castles  in  the  air,  and  we 
may  at  the  s.ame  time  only  enjoy  (?)  our  own  fire- 
side, while  it  roasts  our  skin  on  one  side,  and 


chills  it  on  the  other.  No  wonder  we  are  subject 
to  coughs  and  colds,  with  their  attendant  train  of 
evils. 

The  question  is,  how  and  when  are  we  to  com- 
mence improvements?  Individual  effort  may  in 
some  cases  do  a great  deal,  but  it  is  by  the  enlight- 
enment and  combined  efforts  of  the  working 
classes  that  the  great  impulse  must  first  be  given. 
Let  this  be  our  next  strike  or  turn-out.  A lew  . 
subscribers  at  only  one  penny  per  week  may  give 
birth  to  a new  domestic  comfort.  Fellow  work- 
ing men,  will  any  of  you  join  ? Success  will 
bring  you  health  aud  comfort  at  home,  and  then 
you  will  no  longer  see  your  little  ones  shrivelled, 
weak,  and  spiritless.  Your  rest  shall  be  sweet, 
and  you  may  watch  the  development  in  your 
children  of  a sound  mind  in  a sound  body,  while 
they  grow  and  become  yours  and  your  country’s 
strength  and  pride.  Fokge  Hammeb.^ 

***  “Forge  Hammer”  should  make  his  aim 
clearer,  and  the  blows  will  then  toll  more  effec- 
tively. How  is  the  “penny  per  week”  to  be 
applied  ? 


THE  CO-OFERATIVE  MOVEMENT. 

A CENTBAX  Co-operative  Society  has  been  formed 
in  London,  with  branches  in  various  metropolitan 
districts  and  provincial  towns.  This  central  asso- 
ciation is  called  the  National  Industrial  and  Pro- 
vident Society,  and  is  established  at  263,  Euston- 
road.  A weekly  penny  journal  lias  also  been 
established  in  connection  with  this  association 
(Thickbroom,  Paternoster-row,  publisher),  and  a 
few  numbers  ha%’ebeen  forwarded tous.  It  seemsto 
contain  some  very  useful  matter,  and  to  have 
very  good  objects  in  view  besides  that  of  promoting 
co-operatiou  for  commercial  purposes,  such  as  the 
promotion  of  temperance;  but  it  would  be  well 
that  a journal,  designed  to  promote  the  interests 
of  a perilous  movement  such  as  this  of  co-operation 
for  economical  purposes,  should  intermeddle  aslittle 
as  possible  with  politics,  whether  in  a democratic 
or  in  an  aristocratic  point  of  view.  There  are  but 
too  many  demagogues  who  will  attempt  to  fasten 
upon  the  movement,  to  promote  their  own  ends, 
and  they  are  already  at  work;  but  each  move- 
ment, political,  co-operative,  socialistic,  Ac.,  ought 
to  stand  on  its  own  special  foundation  ; and  if  not, 
most  assuredly  the  infusion  of  either  demagoguery 
or  socialism  will  very  soon  drag  the  co-operative 
movement  down  to  destruction. 

At  a public  meeting  of  the  British  Co-opera- 
tive Industrial  Society  in  Somers-town,  it  ’W’as 
stated  that,  though  not  quite  twelve  months  old, 
the  company  had  disposed  of  600  shares,  and  had 
opened  three  stores.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  a 
large  number  of  additional  shares  were  taken  up. 

A co-operative  society,  for  the  supply  of 
provisions  and  dry  goods  generally,  is  about 
being  started  in  Peterborough.  It  originates 
with  some  local  ■workmen,  but  will  be  open  to 
the  public  in  general.  The  shares  are  1^,  not 
fewer  than  three,  or  more  than  fifty,  to  he  taken 
by  each  shareholder.  About  100  members  have 
already  joined,  and  an  office  will  be  opened  at  the 
Mechanics’  Institute.  The  rules  are  framed  ou 
the  basis  of  those  governing  the  successful  con- 
cerns of  the  kind  at  Rochdale. 

At  the  third  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Barrow 
Co-operative  Society  at  Warrington  it  was  stated 
that,  after  paying  five  per  cent,  interest  on  the 
investments,  there  w.as  a dividend  of  Is.  Sid.  in 
the  pound  to  the  members  for  their  purchases, 
leaving  a balance  of  upwards  of  5?. ; duing  this 
after  valuing  stock  at  cost  price,  loss  carriage. 
Business  had  been  done  during  the  quarter  to  the 
amount  of  680?.,  aud  it  was  steadily  increasing 
every  week. 

The  Liverpool  Co-operative  Provident  Associa- 
tion, ofCamden-street,  have  just  held  their  annual 
meeting.  The  number  of  members  is  now  1,245, 
having  increased  308  during  the  last  half-year. 
The  total  receipts  for  the  last  half-year  were 
8,8447.  odds,  being  an  increase  of  1,154?.  odds. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Co-operative 
Industrial  Society,  to  explain  its  objects  and  enrol 
members,  there  was  a large  attendance.  It  -was 
stated  that,  although  they  were  not  in  a position 
to  commence  a manufactory ; yet,  as  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  earnings  of  working  men  went  for 
meat  and  drink,  they  intended  shortly  to  open 
co-operative  provision  stores,  and  share  amongst 
themsedves  the  profits  now  realized  by  shopkeepers ; 
the  society  had  not  long  been  established,  but  it 
already  numbered  a great  many  persons  of  the 
industrious  class,  and  many  others  had  promised 
to  join  : the  rules  had  been  approved  aud  signed 
by  Mr.  J.  Tidd  Pratt,  on  the  3rd  of  January  last. 
The  secretary  said  many  societies  of  various  kinds 
in  the  town  had  proved  failures  because  they  bad 
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been  “ fleeced but  in  this  society  it  was  impossible 
for  the  funds  to  be  misapplied,  as  every  officer  had 
to  give  ample  security.  The  subscription  on  a IZ. 
share  was  3d.  per  week,  or  3s.  3d.  per  quarter 
(but  each  person  must  take  at  least  five  shares)  ; 
and,  by  the  time  two  quarters’  subscription  was 
paid,  thft  profits  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  pay 
the  remainder.  There  appears  to  be  a strong  feel- 
ing in  favour  of  the  society,  many  persons 
enrolling  themselves  as  members. 

The  J3my  Times  mentions  that  the  income  of 
the  Bury  Co-operative  Manufacturing  Company 
is  8,897?.  11s.  7d.,  and  the  expenditure 
3,302?.  8s.  7id.,  leaving  a balance  in  favour  of  the 
Company  of  5,595?.  2s.  11  id. 

The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Leeds  Co- 
operative Flour  and  Provision  Society  has  been 
held.  There  have  been  added  to  the  society, 
according  to  the  report,  380  members;  and  the 
clear  gain  for  the  half-year  was  1,558?.  odds. 
“The  profits,”  says  the  report,  “less  interest 
upon  loan  capital,  are  at  the  rate  of  25i  per  cent, 
upon  the  shares  (independent  of  interest),  show- 
ing a return  of  capital  six  times  yearly.”  The 
profit  was  chiefly  on  flour  and  grocery  stores  : on 
the  clothing  department  there  was  a loss  of  14?. 
The  several  branch  societies  of  Saltaire,  Idle,  and 
Clifford,  -wcTe  also  favourably  reported  on,  and  a 
proposed  extension  of  premises  reported  as  esti- 
mated for.  The  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
building  for  the  Society  has  since  been  laid.  The 
new  structure,  which  is  to  cost  about  2,000?.,  will 
adjoin  the  flour-mill  in  Market-street,  Holbeck. 
It  will  contain  cellaring,  stores  for  the  grocery, 
drapery,  and  provision  businesses,  a dry-goods 
warehouse,  and  a large  meeting-room,  which  may 
be  used  as  a library  and  news-room  if  necessary. 
After  the  ceremony,  Mr.  Holmes  stated  that  the 
society,  notwithstanding  all  the  mistakes  it  had 
committed  in  the  management  of  the  flour-mill, 
had,  during  the  twelve  years  it  had  been  in  opera- 
tion, made  a profit  of  from  1,200?.  to  1,400?.  Mr. 
Taylor,  one  of  the  founders  and  trustees  of  the 
society,  in  illustrating  its  advantages,  stated  that 
he  had  only  paid  in  1?.,  but  that  it  was  now  worth 
10?,,  whilst  he  had  receved  2?.  as  profit.  Mr.  Bell 
mentioned  that  any  person  might  join  the  society 
by  paying  1?.  Is.,  either  in  one  sum  or  by  weekly 
instalments. 

A co-operative  store  is  about  being  formed  at 
Jarrow  : ninety-four  shareholders  have  taken  up 
and  paid  subscriptions  towards  upwards  of  180 
shares.  The  society  is  being  eagerly  entered  into 
by  the  workmen  of  the  place.  The  store  is  to 
deal  in  groceries,  draperies,  and  butcher  meat, 
and  all  its  transactions  are  to  be  on  the  ready- 
money  principle. 

There  is  a co-operative  manufacturing  society 
at  Hawick,  with  165  members,  and  consider- 
able capital.  They  are  about  to  commence  the 
manufacture  of  hosiery  goods. 

The  Galashiels  Co-operative  Store  Company  are 
progressing  favourably, according  to  their  quarterly 
report.  Bread  is  a chief  article  of  manufacture 
with  this  company.  Their  capital  and  business 
are  both  of  them  on  the  increase. 


FRANCE. 

A NEW  church  is  to  be  erected  between  the 
Rue  Blanche  and  Rue  Clichy,  Paris,  to  replace  the 
temporary  church  of  La  Trinite.  The  environs 
of  this  church,  including  the  opening  of  four 
streets  round  the  edifice,  are  to  undergo  a great 
transformation. 

The  Parisian  population  continue  to  follow  with 
much  interest  the  application  of  the  new  system 
of  indication  of  the  names  of  streets  and  the 
numbers  of  houses,  which  is  at  present  adopted 
in  the  Place  de  I’Hdtel  de  Ville  and  the  Avenue 
Victoria.  Every  evening  errrious  crowds  assemble 
before  the  new  inscriptions,  which  can  be  read  at 
a great  distance,  and  shine  out  brighter  in  propor- 
tion as  the  street  is  badly  lit,  as  in  some  parts  of 
the  Avenue  Victoria.  The  lighting  of  the  appa- 
ratus is  done  in  the  most  prompt  manner,  and 
with  the  same  facility  as  that  of  the  candelabra 
and  gas  lamps  of  the  town.  The  application  of 
this  system  to  the  numbers  of  all  the  bouses  would 
be  only  a small  expense,  which  would  be  largely 
compensated  by  tlie  advantages  resulting  from  its 
utility.  Thus  Paris  would  he  illuminated  at  night 
in  a most  brilliant  manner. 

There  remained  till  a few'  days  ago,  at  the  east 
of  the  aucient  Place  Saint  Michel,  between  this 
place  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  Petite  Rue  de 
Cluny,  near  the  Rue  Soufflot,  two  towers  united 
by  a curtain  wall — the  last  remains  of  the  Paris 
circumvallation  under  Philip-Augustus.  In  a few 
days  more  not  a trace  will  exist. 

For  some  days  past,  says  the  Journal  de  la 
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Hihvre,  a thousand  versions  have  been  circulated 
in  town  upon  accidents  which  have  happened  to 
workwomen  employed  in  making  up  dresses  of 
green  tarlatan.  According  to  one  story, ^ some 
sempstresses  living  in  the  Rue  de  I'Oratoire,  at 
Nevers,  were  ordered  to  make  a dress  of  the  above 
material  and  colour.  For  the  ruches,  &c.,  and 
other  ornaments  of  the  same  stuff  for  the  dress, 
many  stripes  had  to  be  torn  off;  but  in  the  tearing 
off  of  the  pieces,  fine  particles  of  the  arsenical  dye 
were  inhaled,  and  also  introduced  by  the  nose  and 
mouth  to  the  intestines.  Symptoms  of  poison 
were  the  consequence ; some  having  cholics,  others 
breakings  out  on  the  face,  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  commissaire  of  police  had  to  interfere  in  the 
matter.  The  stuff  which  had  caused  such  alarm 
was  consigned  to  the  flames,  and  the  merchants 
who  had  sold  it,  on  heaving  of  the  pernicious 
effects  it  had  caused,  took  immediate  steps  to 
return  to  the  manufacturers  what  remained  in 
their  warehouses. 


THE  NOTTINGHAM  SEWERAGE. 
Hebetoeohe,  authority  has  been  much  divided 
at  Nottingham,  hut  now  things  are  going  on 
under  better  auspices.  The  corporation  surveyor, 
Mr.  M.  0.  Tarhotton,  C.E.,  has  prepared  a first 
report  to  his  constituents  on  the  north-western 
drainage  by  the  river  Leen,  Tinker’s  Leen  and 
Meadows,  from  which  it  appears  that  much, 
indeed,  requires  to  he  done,  even  here,  where 
hygienic  resources  are  considered  to  be  greater 
than  in  many  other  towns  in  the  kingdom.  The 
Leen.  like  the  Fleet,  has  been  fully  established  as 
a main  sewer,  and  is  to  be  treated  accordingly. 
Indeed,  a portion  of  it  has  already  been  covered 
over,  within  the  precincts  of  the  borough,  and 
made  the  cloaca  maxima  of  the  town.  Its  puri- 
fication and  redemption,  therefore,  are  regarded 
as  a hopeless  task ; and  Mr.  Tarhotton’s  object  is 
to  endeavour  to  make  the  most  and  the  best  of 
it  he  can  for  the  sauitai’y  improvement  of  the 
borough. 

Into  the  miuutim  of  his  report  we  cannot  go  at 
present;  but  we  may  quote  a single  passage  to 
show  the  state  of  the  Meadows,  through  which 
runs  the  Tinker’s  Leen. 

" Sanitary  operations  in  the  Meadows  have  not  been 
compatible  with  those  of  building;  and  with  very  few 
exceptions  the  whole  of  the  streets  are  without  sewers, 
and  the  houses  without  adequate  drainage : water  lies 
stagnantonthesurfaceof  many  of  the  streets,  and  remains 
until  evaporated  or  absorbed ; the  houses,  for  the  most 
part,  are  either  undrained  or  have  their  drains  terminat- 
ing in  a garden  or  yard  cesspool,  which,  overflowing, 
covers  the  ground  with  pestiferous  matter,  or  oczes 
through  the  nearest  boundary  wall  to  a common 
ditch  of  malignant  filth,  or  overspreads  the  adjacent 
field,  or  probabJv  percolates  into  the  nearest  cellar,  or 
finds  its  way  into  the  soft-water  cistern  or  drinking 
well.  In  one  case  I fiud  a pump  affixed  to  the  front 
wall,  next  the  street,  of  a row  of  houses,  for  the 
purpose  of  pumping  up,  from  a cesspool  stationed  8 or 
10  feet  below  it,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  be- 
hind the  houses,  the  sewage  and  refuse  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. In  other  cases  the  walls  of  dwellings,  and  the 
boundary-walls  of  property,  situate  at  a lower  level  than 
adjoinii'g  property,  are  saturated  with  fwcal  moisture 
from  undrained  privies  and  ashpits.  In  most  places  the 
areas  or  holes  of  greater  or  less  extent,  farmed  by  the 
street  embankments,  and  being  unsold  or  unused  build- 
ing sites,  are  simply  reservoirs,  and  become  the  recep- 
tacles, not  only  of  water  from  floods  and  rain,  which, 
•when  impounded,  can  only  disappear  through  the  atmo- 
sphere or  into  the  ground,  but  all  superabundant  filth  and 
animal  matter  it  is  convenient  to  dispose  of.  Surely  it 
cannot  be  said  that  a district  like  this  is  in  a satisfactory 
order.” 

The  question  seems  to  imply  that  in  certain 
authoritative  quarters  it  is  considered  to  be  in  a 
satisfactory  enough  state.  Foolish  obstructives 
do  exist  almost  everywhere  else,  and  why  not  iu 
Nottiugham  ? 


elevation  of  the  centre  of  the  bridge  will  he 
18  inches  above  the  level  of  the  approaches  at 
either  end  ; the  total  length,  215  feet ; and  width, 
60  feet  betw'cen  the  parapet  walls,  afibrding  a 
roadway  of  40  feet,  and  two  footpaths  of  10  feet 
each.  The  material  used  in  the  superstructure 
is  Cork  limestone,  the  foundations  being  laid  with 
heavy  blocks  from  Fojnes.  The  stone  for  the 
arches  has  been  furnished  from  the  Beaumont 
quarries.  The  foundations  of  the  piers  and  abut- 
ments were  laid  in  iron  casemates,  lowered  into 
the  excavations  ; the  spaces  both  inside  and  outside 
them  were  filled  with  concrete.  The  dimensions 
of  the  casemates  for  the  piers  are  as  follows  : viz., 
length,  90  feet ; breadth,  10  feet  6 inches ; and 
depth,  7 feet  6 inches.  The  form  of  the  three 
arches  constitutes  the  segment  of  an  ellipse.  The 
versed  sine  of  the  centre  arch  is  19  feet  6 inches, 
that  of  each  of  the  others  18  feet  6 inches.  The 
balustrades  and  capping  will  he  of  cut  stone.  The 
architect  is  Sir  John  Benson;  the  clerk  of  works, 
Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Joshua  Hargreave,  contractor. 

The  junction  of  all  the  Dublin  railwajs  with  a 
cattle  depot  (proposed  to  be  situated  at  the  north 
wall),  is  contemplated. 

The  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Irish  Institute  of 
Civil  Engineers  took  place,  on  the  19th  ult.,  in 
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the  New  Museum  building,  Trinity  College,  Sir 
Richard  Griflith  presiding. 

Mr.  Coates  has  erected  an  extensive  establish- 
ment between  Garmoyle-street  and  the  Princes 
Dock,  Belfast,  for  the  manufacture  of  marine 
engines  and  boilers  for  steam-ships  of  the  largest 
class.  The  buildings  form  a square  of  about  200 
feet  on  each  side.  The  north  wing  contains  a 
tower  for  steam  riveting,  about  60  feet  high.- 
An  extensively  signed  memorial  was  presented  to 
the  Harbour  Commissioners  at  their  last  meeting 
(19th  ult.),  urging  the  necessity  of  providin;_ 

now  graving  dock. The  Messrs.  Harland  have 

one  iron  steamer,  of  2,500  tons,  nearly  ready  for 
launching ; a second  of  3,000  tons  in  process  of 
construction,  and  the  keel  of  a third  of  the  same 
size  laid  down. The  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 

sioners for  Ireland  have  erected  four  uew 
churches,  completed  fifteen  undertaken  iu  former 
years,  and  enlarged  twelve  during  the  past  year. 
Tlie  expenditure  in  these  works,  and  in  repairing 
other  churches,  amounted  to  24,300/. 


IRISH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  Ireland 
are  about  to  carry  out  extensive  alterations  at  the 
church  of  Monivea,  county  Galway,  from  the  de- 
signs furnished  by  their  architects,  Messrs.  Welland 
& Gillespie. 

A new  (R.  C.)  church  is  about  to  be  erected  at 
Mountrath,  (iueen’s  county.  The  plan  is  cruci- 
form, consisting  of  nave,  chancel,  north  and  south 
aisles,  and  entrance  porches.  There  is  to  be  a 
tower  and  spire  at  the  north-west  angle.  The 
nave  is  142  feet  long,  and  is  divided  from  the  side 
aisles  by  arcades  of  four  arches  each.  The  height 
of  nave  from  the  flagging  of  passage  to  the  apex 
of  roof  is  about  70  feet.  The  amount  of  contract 
is  5,000/.  Mr.  S.  J.  Butler  is  the  architect. 
Messrs.  Beardwood  & Son  are  the  contractors. 

The  works  of  St.  Patrick’s  new  bridge  over  the 
Lee  at  Cork  are  rapidly  progressing  : upwards  of 
100  men  are  constantly  employed  in  preparing  the 
stonework.  The  bridge  is  to  consist  of  three 
arches,  which  are  nearly  completed;  and  the 


of  a chancel  which  is  to  be  added  to  Trinity 
Church,  Coleham.  Mrs.  T.  Brassey  laid  the  stone. 
The  chancel  is  to  be  constructed  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  900/.,  about  600/.  of  which  have  been  sub- 
scribed. The  enlargement  proposed  will  afford 
200  extra  sittings.  The  builder  is  Mr.  Pouutney 
Smith. 

Ketton  {Uailan^. — For  the  restoration  of  this 
church  the  following  tenders  have  been  received  : 
Wilson,  of  Grantham,  3,209Z.  [this  does  not  in- 
clude the  chancel,  hut  the  extension  of  the  tran- 
septs to  their  original  length]  ; Ruddle  & Thomp- 
son, of  Peterborough,  1,895/. : nave  and  aisles, 
525/.  in  addition,  with  transepts  to  he  extended; 
Firn,  of  Leicester,  1,691/.;  ditto,  499/.  ditto; 
Bradshaw,  of  Stamford,  1,672/.;  ditto,  489/.  ditto; 
Halliday  & Cave,  1,637/.;  ditto,  458/.  ditto. 
Halliday  & Cave’s  tender  has  been  accepted,  to  the 
amount  of  1,637/.  The  Lincolnshire  Chronicle 
states  that  upwards  of  1,000/.  more  will  be  re- 
quired to  complete  the  restoration  of  the  whole 
church. 

Derby. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new  Baptist 
chapel  has  been  laid  by  the  High  Sherifl,  in 
Osmaston-road,  Derby.  The  building,  which  is 
in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  fourteenth  century,  will 
consist  of  a nave  and  transepts,  with  a baptistery 
and  vestries,  at  the  west  end,  separated  from  the 
body  of  the  chapel  by  an  arched  screen  wall.  The 
roof  will  he  supported  partly  on  the  walls  and 
partly  by  iron  columns,  the  spaces  between  the 
same  and  walls  being  filled  with  narrow  galleries. 
The  extreme  length  of  the  edifice,  including  the 
baptistery,isl07feet;  and  the%Yidtb,  clear  of  tran- 
septs, 70  feet.  On  the  north  side  of  the  building, 
and  flanking  the  main  front  next  the  Osmaston- 
road,  will  be  a tower,  surmounted  by  a pyramidal 
roof,  the  total  height  being  about  100  feet.  In 
the  upper  part  of  this  tower  there  will  be  a cham- 
ber for  a clock  and  striking  bell.  Messrs.  Hine 
&.  Evans,  of  Nottingham,  are  the  architects;  and 
Messrs.  Thompson  & Fryer,  of  Derby,  the 
builders. 

Low  Moor  (^rof^on/).— There  has  been  erected 
in  Low  Moor  Church  a monument  in  Caen  stone, 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Bateman, 
of  Crimple  Villa,  Pannal,  near  Harrowgate.  The 
monument  is  in  the  Decorated  style,  and  consists 
of  square-set  buttresses  and  deeply  undercut 
foliage.  The  buttresses  run  up  into  carved  pin- 
nacles, and  the  centre  terminates  with  a canopy. 
The  lettering  is  in  Medimval  characters,  and  illu- 
minated. The  sculptor  was  Mr.  Mawer,  of  Leeds. 

Barnsley.  — A uew  school-church,  capable  of 
accommodating  200  persons,  has  been  opened  at 
Smithies,  Barnsley.  It  consists  of  nave,  chancel, 
and  porch.  The  west  gable  is  surmounted  by 
a bell-turret.  The  total  cost  of  church,  without 
residence,  has  been  about  300/.  The  design  was 
by  Mr.  Stapelton,  of  London.  The  works  have 
been  superintended  by  Mr.  Wade,  of  Barnsley. 

Gateshead. — A new  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel 
has  been  opened  here.  It  is  situated  in  High  West- 
street,  and  has  been  erected  for  the  congregation 
hitherto  assembling  in  the  old  chapel,  High- 
street.  The  building,  says  the  I^eweastle  Couranf, 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Haswell,  of  North  Shields, 
and  is  a stone  structure,  in  the  Italian  style  of 
architecture.  Internally,  it  is  fitted  up  with  a 
gallery  running  round  all  the  four  sides,  and 
affords  sitting  accommodation  for  1,260  persons. 
The  pews  are  of  varnished  fir,  as  is  also  the  front 
of  the  gallery.  In  the  recess  at  the  east  end  an 
organ  is  being  fitted  up  by  Mr.  Nicholson.  The 
heating  of  the  building  is  provided  for  by  a 
hot-water  apparatus,  manufactured  by  Messrs. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

North  Walsham.—kt  a recent  vestry  meeting, 
held  to  consider  the  propriety  of  rc-pewiug, 
warming,  and  lighting  the  parish  church,  a com- 
mittee was  formed  for  currying  out  tbe  intended 
alterations,  a plan  of  which  has  been  submitted, 
and  the  cost  is  supposed  to  be  from  eleven  to 
twelve  hundred  pounds. 

Islip. — The  restoration  of  Islip  church  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  Oxford  Herald,  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  E.  G.  Bruton.  It  is  proposed  to  remove 
the  flat  roof  of  the  chancel  and  substitute  an  open 
timber  roof  of  good  pitch.  The  walls  are  to  be 
lowered,  and  the  round-headed  windows  with 
their  nondescript  intersecting  tracery  removed, 
and  windows  with  geometrical  traceried  heads  sub- 
stituted for  them.  The  east  window  is  desigiied 
for  stained  glass,  and  is  to  consist  of  three  lights 
of  rather  more  than  average  width ; the  bead  filled 
with  geometrical  tracery,  the  chief  feature  being 
a sexfoil  with  floriated  cuspings.  A new  porch  is 
to  be  substituted  for  the  present  one,  and  the 
church  reseated  with  oak  benches.  Mr.  G.  Wyatt 
is  the  builder,  and  the  work  will  be  carried  on 

under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect.  — - - . - 

Athelhampion. — The  foundation  stone  has  been  ! H.  Walker  & Co.,  of  the  Neville  Iron  Warehouse, 
laid  of  the  now  church  for  Athelhampton  and  Newcastle.  Attached  to  the  east  end  are  a vestry 


Burlestou,  to  supply  the  place  of  two  old  dilapi- 
dated structures  in  these  parishes.  The  church 
is  being  built  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  J.  Hicks,  of 
Dorchester,  architect,  and  is  to  be  in  the  Early 
English  stjle,  with  accommodation  for  a congre- 
gation of  about  120.  The  builder  Is  Mr.  W. 
Hammett,  of  Tolpuddle. 

Shrewsbury. — The  restoration  of  the  Abbey 
Church  is  being  proceeded  with.  The  clerestory 
window  has  been  completed,  and  the  stonework 
for  several  other  windows  is  ready. 

Deerhurst. — The  Saxon  church  of  Deerhnrst  is 
abont  to  undergo  a renovation.  The  church  pre- 
sents features  of  unusual  interest.  At  present  it  is 
sadly  disfigured  by  pews  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  by 
an  unsightly  gallery,  by  whitewash,  and  by  other 
signs  of  ages  of  a barbarous  taste,  and  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  great  neglect.  The  edifice  is  to  be 
restored  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Slater, 
at  a cost,  we  understand,  of  2,000/. 

Coleham. — The  demonstration  iu  honour  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Brassey,  junior,  was  considered  a 
suitable  occasion  for  the  laying  of  the  first  stone 


and  other  premises;  but  some  class-rooms  yet  re- 
main to  be  erected  to  completu  this  portion  of  the 
edifice.  Tbe  whole  erection  was  contracted  for  by 
Mr.  Marsh,  of  Blaydon,  by  whom  the  joiner  work 
was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Nicholson  of  Winlaton. 

Avklington.—i\  uew  church,  in  the  Early  Eng- 
lish style,  is  approaching  completion  at  Acklingtou. 
This  is  another  of  the  numerous  edifices  for  which 
the  county  of  Northumberland  is  indebted  to  his 
Grace  tbe  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Both  church 
and  parsonage-house  are  erecting  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Deasou,  architect,  London,  whose  labourers’ 
cottages,  dotted  over  the  extensive  domains  of 
the  Duke,  are  very  generally  admired.  A circum- 
stance that  will  interest  future  antiquaries  respect- 
ing Acklington  Church  and  Parsonage  is,  that  all 
the  stonework  has  been  dressed  within  the  walls 
of  Alnwick  Castle,  whence  it  has  been  forwarded 
to  its  destination  by  railroad.  The  outlines,  as 
well  as  details,  are  good.  The  works  are  being 
executed  by  Mr.  G.  Smith,  London,  the  contractor 
for  the  extensive  restorations  at  Alnwick  Castle. 

Beadnel. — Beadnel  Church  was  one  of  the  edi- 
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ficcs  erected,  about  a century  since,  without  tbe 
slightest  pretension  to  taste  or  ecclesiastical  re- 
quirements. It  is  now  undergoing  transformation 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  F.  K.  W ilson,  architect, 
Alnwick,  and  at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  Taylor,  the 
lady  of  the  manor.  The  north  side  of  the  nave, 
which  was  a long  blank  wall,  has  been  enlivened 
with  four  traceried  windows  j and  the  old  spire, 
which  was  a mere  extinguisher,  has  been  enriched 
with  an  open  parapet,  which  arises  from  its  base. 
The  churchyard  wall,  which  was  also  very  heavy 
and  unsightly,  has  been  replaced  by  ornamental 
iron  railing,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Wilkin  & 
Dickman,  Alnwick.  The  masonry  and  sculpture 
have  been  creditably  executed  by  Mr.  Brewis,  con- 
tractor, Beadnel. 

Sunderland. — For  some  time  past  the  Bethesda 
Free  Church,  in  Fatbam-street,  Biehopwearmoutb, 
has  become  too  small  for  tbe  large  and  increasing 
congregation;  and  therefore,  according  to  tbe 
Gateshead  Observer,  it  has  been  resolved  to  erect 
a new  Tabernacle  in  Sunderland,  capable  of  accom- 
modating 3,000  people — the  whole  of  the  sittings 
to  he  free.  A suitable  site  is  expected  to  be  pro- 
cured in  tbe  Borough-road,  Bishopwearmouth. 

Wick. — The  Free  Church  of  Wick  is  now  in  tbe 
market,  another  being  about  to  he  erected;  and  it 
is  proposed  to  buy  the  old  building  for  a court- 
house, which  is  much  needed  in  tbe  burgh. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

()swesfry  Church. — A stained-glass  memorial 
window  has  been  placed  in  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel  of  the  parish  church  in  Oswestry,  by  the 
representatives  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Parker, 
M.A.,  vicar  of  Llanyhlodwell.  The  window  con- 
sists of  three  divisions.  In  the  centre  of  each  are 
the  armorial  bearings  of  tbe  family.  Underneath 
are  the  words,  “To  the  beloved  memories  of” — 
and  engraved  on  a brass  plate  at  the  bottom  is 
tbe  inscription.  Two  other  stained-glass  windows, 
it  is  said,  are  to  he  placed  in  the  same  edifice,  the 
stonework  for  each  being  already  completed. 

Jesvs  College,  Cambridge. — The  five  lancet 
windows  on  tbe  north  side  of  tbe  chapel  in  this 
college  have  recently  been  enriched  with  stained 
glass,  by  Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Birmingham.  The 
subjects  are  as  follows: — First  window’ — Our 
Lord’s  Ascension  ; Mount  of  Ascension  ; Angel : 
Resurrection  ; Soldier ; Carriage  of  Cross;  Nativity 
Annunciation;  and  Josias.  Second  window — Holy 
Spirit;  St.  James’s  Sermon;  the  Devout  Cen- 
turion j Vision  of  St.  Peter ; Our  Lord ; Conver- 
sion of  Saul;  Holy  Spirit;  Apostles  at  Pentecost; 
Prophet  Joel.  Third  window — St.  Paul  in  the 
third  Heaven  ; St.  Paul  at  Athens  ; Angel;  Stoning 
of  St.  Stephen;  Saul;  St.  Peter’s  first  Sermon; 
Synagogue  ; Our  Lord  at  Nazareth,  and  Prophet 
Josias.  Fourth  window — Out  Lord  in  Majesty; 
Heavenly  Jerusalem ; St.  John’s  Vision  ; Chaining 
the  Dragon;  Lamb;  Seven  Angels  with  seven 
Trumpets;  Tbe  Seven  Lamps;  Elders  casting 
their  Crowns  at  the  Feet  of  our  Lord;  St.  John 
Writing.  Fifth  window  — Cleansing  of  Sin; 
Charity  of  St.  Rhadegund;  Angel  with  Crown; 
Christ  Rejecting  Honours;  Releasing  Captives; 
Prayer  in  the  Garden ; Marriage  of  St.  Rhade- 
gund ; St.  Rhadegund  carried  away  captive.  The 
cost  of  the  windows  is  said  to  have  been  about 
4007. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Yarmouth. — It  is  in  contemplation  to  pull 
down  and  remodel  the  buildings  on  the  east  side 
of  the  card-room,  Town-hall,  and  over  them  to 
erect  a room  suitable  for  the  preservation  of  the 
borough  records,  and  other  valuable  public  docu- 
ments. The  room  is  to  he  fire-proof. 

Itetford. — The  town  council  here  have  adopted 
a resolution  to  the  effect,  “ that  the  council  ap- 
point a committee  to  obtain  plans  and  estimates 
for  an  ornamental  covering  to  tbe  present  corn 
market.” 

Southampton. — The  new  school-rooms,  recently 
built  on  tbe  grounds  leading  from  Gloucester- 
sqnare,  in  connection  with  Holy  Rood  Church, 
have  been  opened.  The  contractor  was  Mr. 
Gambling,  of  Northam.  The  area  covered  by  the 
whole  building  is  60  feet  by  50  feet.  The  school- 
room on  the  ground-floor,  which  is  occupied  by 
the  girls  and  infants,  is  40  feet  by  16  feet,  with 
an  adjoining  class-room  14  feet  by  13  feet.  The 
boys’  room  is  situated  on  the  floor  above,  and  is ' 
25  feet  long  by  16  feet  wide,  with  an  adjoining 
class-room  16  feet  square.  The  building  itself  is 
composed  of  red  brick  with  black  pointing,  and 
with  Bath  stone  dressings  for  the  windows  and 
chimneys.  The  schools  are  built  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  Educa- 
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tlon,  with  all  the  recent  improvements  for  venti- 
lation, lighting,  and  class  arrangements.  160 
children  can  be  accommodated.  The  rooms  are 
fitted  up  for  gas  for  weekly  lectures,  which  will  he 
delivered  to  the  parishioners.  A large  space  is 
devoted  to  a playing-ground  for  tbe  children. 

Poole. — The  foundation  of  a temperance-ball 
has  been  laid  here.  The  building  is  to  be  erected 
at  a cost  of  7007.,  on  a piece  of  ground  in  Hill- 
street.  The  ground-floor  will  consist  of  a reading- 
room,  library,  room  for  general  purposes,  and 
class-room.  The  first-floor  will  comprise  a room 
62  feet  by  29  feet,  with  gallery  and  platform. 
Apartments  for  the  hall-keeper  will  be  erected 
underneath  the  gallery.  Arrangements  will  also 
be  made  for  a ladies’  cloak-room  and  a committee- 
. room.  The  building  will  be  erected  from  drawings 
and  plans  made  by  Mr.  Philip  Brannon,  C.E.,  who 
has  presented  them  to  the  society. 

Slockpori. — The  directors  of  the  Stockport 
Mechanics’  Institution  have  resolved  to  proceed 
with  the  erection  of  their  new  building  in  Wel- 
lington-road  South.  The  contract  has  been  taken 
by  Messrs.  Thackrah  & Pierce,  for  3,6007.  The 
proposed  edifice  was  designed  by  Jlr.  Stevens,  of 
Macclesfield,  architect.  The  local states 
that  it  is  intended  to  deviate  from  the  original  in 
some  respects,  namely,  by  abolishing  certain  deco- 
rations in  masonry  and  substituting  ornamental 
brickwork. 

Newhaven  {near  i:dinburgh).~'lh6  fishermen  of 
Newhaven  have  unanimously  agreed  that  a har- 
bour of  refuge  for  their  boats  shall  be  formed  at 
the  west  side  of  Newhaven  pier ; and  with  this 
view  Mr.  Stevenson,  civil  engineer,  has  just  made 
a survey.  Although  it  will  cost  a good  deal,  it  is 
contemplated  as  a great  advantage  to  the  fisher- 
men to  extend  apier  a distance  of 40  feet  seaward. 


COMMISSIONS  FROM  BUILDERS  AND 
MANUFACTURERS  TO  ARCHITECTS. 

Some  months  ago  you  did  me  the  favour  of 
inserting  in  your  pages  a short  communication  on 
the  subject  of  commissions  from  builders  and 
manufacturers  to  architects. 

That  the  subject,  \\hen  it  is  looked  upon  in  all 
its  hearings,  is  oiie  of  grave  importance  to  the 
public  and  the  architectural  profession,  is  scarcely 
to  he  questioned ; and,  as  a manufacturer  having 
it  continually  pressed  upon  Lis  notice,  and  sufier- 
ing  therefrom  in  a variety  of  ways,  I venture 
again  to  open  the  question.  In  my  former  note 
1 published  in  exfenso  one  or  two  communications 
to  me  from  architects,  containing  proposals  for 
discount,  and  I shall  perhaps  surprise  you  when 
I say  that  I now  have  in  my  possession  some 
dozens  of  letters  from  professional  men,  in  which 
a surreptitious  commission  is  either  hinted  at  or 
openly  proposed. 

The  point  that  most  astonishes  me  is  the  very 
matter-of-course  aspect  in  which  these  commis- 
sions are  generally  viewed.  The  proposals  usually 
run  thus — “Please  favour  me  with  your  prices, 
stating  allowance  to  architects;”  and,  on  declin- 
ing to  allow  a discount,  it  is  not  at  all  unvisual  for 
tbe  question  to  be  openly  combated;  such  as  “1 
am  very  much  disappointed  at  the  contents  of 
your  letter,  and  hope  that  you  will  reconsider  it ;” 
or  that,  “You  must  be  well  aware  that  my  com- 
mission on  the  work  won’t  pay  me  for  my  time 
and  trouble  in  corresponding  with  you.”  Another 
will  say — “ In  future  I must  send  my  orders  to 
So-and-so,  who  allows  me  10  per  cent.  All  tbe 
other  tradesmen  have  allowed  me  a discount.” 

Others,  again,  seem  to  see  the  unrighteousness 
of  the  actiovi,  and  ask  that  the  commission  of  so 
much  per  cent,  may  he  added  to  the  estimates  “ in 
confidence,”  or  that  two  estimates  may  be  sent, 
one  at  my  list  prices,  and  another  for  the  client, 
at  so  much  per  cent,  in  advance.  And  the  most 
delicate  way  of  putting  it  is  to  get  a friend  to 
write  you  to  remind  you,  “you  have  never  so 
much  as  thanked  Mr,  So-and-so  for  all  the  trouble 
he  has  taken  in  introducing  you  to  his  clients, 
and  that  it  might  be  to  your  advantage  to  make 
him  some  compensation.” 

Now,  I do  not  think  there  can  be  a more  subtle 
process  of  dishonesty  than  for  two  people  who  are 
locked  closely  together  in  each  other’s  confidence 
and  interests  to  agree  together  in  such  compacts; 
and  yet  it  is  astonishing  with  what  perfect  inno- 
cence some  professional  men  view  them. 

If  a manufacturer  with  some  public  notoriety 
is  unblusbingly  appealed  to  by  letter,  it  is  startling 
to  think  how  far  such  practices  may  be  carried  by 
“tacit  understandings”  between  dishonest  archi 
tects  and  their  dependent  builders  without  the 
slightest  chance  of  their  deeds  coming  to  light. 

There  is  scarcely  a more  fertile  source  of  injury 
to  honourable  architects  than  for  tbe  profession  to 


be  supporting  a number  of  men  by  what  isneither- 
more  nor  less  than  the  plunder  of  tbe  public.. 
From  my  own  experience  I am  sure  that  the 
better  part  of  tbe  architectural  profession  and  the 
public  little  know  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried., 
Take  any  large  town,  and  calculate  whether  the 
legitimate  fees  on  the  buildings  that  are  erected 
under  architectural  superintendence  would  afford 
even  a moderate  practice  for  those  calling  them- 
selves architects  in  it. 

The  honour  of  an  architect  is  looked  upon  by 
his  client  as  his  only  safeguard  against  being 
overreached,  as  few  of  those  who  employ  archi- 
tects are  so  conversant  with  the  cost  of  building  as 
to  enable  them  to  ascertain  within  ten  or  twenty 
per  cent,  whether  bis  work  has  been  justly  esti- 
mated for;  and  the  very  wide  range  of  builders’ 
tenders,  often  to  the  extent  of  forty,  fifty,  or  even 
seventy  per  cent.,  would  always  make  an  amateur 
doubt  bis  judgment. 

How  easy,  then,  is  it  for  a dishonourable  archi- 
tect to  say,  “Add  so  much  to  your  estimate,  and 
give  me  half!” 

Tbe  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  has 
recognised  not  only  the  existence  of  such  prac- 
tices, but  the  importance  of  checking  them,  by 
making  its  membership  dependent  on  a declara- 
tion that  its  fellows  and  associates  “will  not  re- 
ceive or  accept  any  pecuniary  compensation  or 
emolument  from  any  builder  or  other  tradesman 
whose  works  they  may  he  engaged  to  superintend 
and  that  they  will  not  have  any  interest  or  parti- 
cipation in  any  trade  contract  or  materials  sup- 
plied at  any  works,  the  execution  of  which  they 
may  be  engaged  upon.”  The  responsibility, 
however,  rests  just  as  much  with  builders  and 
manufacturers  as  with  the  architects  who  employ 
them;  and  my  object  in  now  writing  is  to  suggest 
the  advantage  and  practicability  of  an  organization 
amongst  them,  to  carry  out  the  desired  purpose. 
The  traders  who  discountenance  these  practices 
have,  singlehaiided,  but  a poor  chance  of  com- 
peting with  those  who  systematically  place  their 
patrons  under  pecuniary  obligations;  and  I am 
sure  it  would  be  to  tbe  interest  of  all  honourable 
tradesmen  to  use  every  means  in  their  power  to- 
check  so  venal  a system. 

It  has  struck  me  that  an  easy  means  of  organi- 
zation could  be  set  on  foot  in  connection  with- 
the  Institute.  It  has  already  three  grades  of 
membership, — fellows,  associates,  and  contributing 
visitors;  and  I should  think  there  might  easily 
be,  without  much  extra  trouble  to  the  officers,  a 
fourth  class  organized,  with  nominal  foes,  in 
which  builders  and  manufacturers  might  enrol 
themselves,  as  a means  of  publicly  avowing  their 
disapproval  of  fees  and  discounts  to  architects.  An 
annual  subscription  of  5s.  or  10s.  would  be  ample, 
and  would  be  accompanied  by  a declaration  similar 
in  effect  to  that  required  from  fellows  and  associates. 
Such  members  might  bo  termed  trading  associates ; 
and  the  distinction,  to  an  honourable  man  would 
be  worth  a trifling  annual  subscription,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  advantage  it  would  give  him  with 
fellows  and  associates  of  the  Institute,  and  all 
respectable  architects,  over  bis  less  scrupulous 
fellow-tradesmen;  and  would  afiord  him  indisputa- 
ble gi’ounds  for  declining  applications  for  fees  and 
discounts.  As  tbe  Institute  is  likely  to  he  re- 
organized on  the  diploma  question,  I have  thought 
it  a favourable  opportunity  of  bringing  betore 
your  readers  this  subject,  which  has  for  a long 
time  occupied  my  thoughts.  Wat  Tiler. 


LONDON  AND  PARIS  HOUSES. 

Sir, — I have  read  the  article  in  your  recent 
issue,  on  Painis  of  Contrast  leUveen  London  oi.d 
Paris.  It  has  suggested  to  me  sundry  considera- 
tions, on  which  a few  words  may  not  be  wasted. 

It  is  more  flattering  to  our  self-love  to  find  our 
own  remedies,  than  to  go  abroad  for  our  monitors. 
But  it  would  be  worse  than  weakness  to  reject 
the  counsels  of  successful  foreign  practice.  A 
very  prominent  item  in  these  which  come  from 
Paris  is,  the  general  if  not  invariable  employment 
there  of  an  architect  to  devise  and  to  superintend 
the  erection  of  ordinary  street  houses;  whilst,  in 
England,  it  is  exceptional,  and  was  formerly  rare. 
In  comparing,  therefore,  the  streets  of  the  two 
capitals,  we  are  deprived  of  all  materials  for  esti- 
mating the  relative  abilities  of  the  profession  at 
home  and  abroad.  Architects  cannot  he  blamed, 
though  many  writers  have  assumed  their  com- 
plicity for  the  rude  appearance  of  most  of 
our  streets,  and  the  totally  inefficient  character  of 
our  domestic  architecture.  They  Lave  not  been 
permitted  to  wield  tbeir  legitimate  influence 
over  it. 

We  cannot  attain  that  palatial  style  which  dis- 
tinguishes and  beautifies  Paris  without  a com- 
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plete  revolution  in  our  manner  of  house-building. 
That  revolution  is  desirable  on  several  counts. 

1.  For  Economy. — London  spreads  her  gigantic 
arms  over  an  immense  extent  of  land.  Her  con- 
stantly increasing  population  is  continually  being 
pressed  outwards,  away  from  centres  of  trade, 
whose  extending  importance  at  once  demands  ex- 
tended space,  and  attracts  around  them  crowds 
which  serve  to  contract  that  space.  The  impossi- 
bility of  lodging  these  crowi  in  close  proximity 
to  the  scenes  of  their  labour  forced  the  citizens, 
more  than  inclination  led  them,  to  retire  to  villas 
round  London.  As  the  pressure  of  the  demand 
for  mere  business  premises  goes  on,  the  crowds 
are  thrust  farther  and  farther  out,  until  steam 
speed  is  required  to  communicate  between  one 
part  and  another.  Now  how  much  of  this  great 
territory,  comprised  within  the  map  of  London,  is 
economically  used  ? Is  there  not  a vast  propor- 
tion of  it  which,  whilst  it  could  be  made  to  accom- 
modate a greater  number  of  persons  than  it  does, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  afford  wider  streets,  is  at 
present  only  half  occupied,  and  ill  occupied,  by 
small  and  unwholesome  domiciles  ? 

2.  For  Commodity. — There  are  in  London  hun- 
dreds of  streets,  consisting  of  houses  which  were 
apparently  intended  when  built  for  the  residence 
of  one  family,  of  whatsoever  station,  that  are  now 
occupied  by  many.  Houses  planned  for  the 
accommodation  of  gentry,  or  of  wealthy  trades- 
people, when,  in  the  course  of  time,  fashion  sets 
out  for  new  localities,  become,  like  old  clothes,  the 
shabby  gentility  of  gradually  lowering  grades, 
until  they  sink  into  “ back  slums,”  into  which  no 
one  W'ho  respects  his  nasal  nerves  ventures.  These 
houses  can  hardly  answer  the  purpose  of  any  of 
those  succeeding  the  first-class  occupiers;  and  yet 
one  would  think,  considering  the  well-known  fact 
that  a large  amount  of  rent  is  collected  from 
tenants  even  of  the  poorest  class,  that  they  were 
all  worthy  of  consideration,  in  a commercial  if 
not  in  a social  or  humanitarian  point  of  view.  In 
the  intermediate  steps  of  their  decadence,  how- 
ever, these  structures  sometimes  fall  to  the  lot  of 
a respectable  class  of  tradesmen  of  small  means, 
or  of  mechanics,  in  which  tenure  they  often 
remain.  These  holders  frequently  let  out  a por- 
tion, in  some  cases  nearly  all  the  rooms,  in  pairs, 
or  even  singly,  reserving  to  themselves  perhaps 
merely  the  ground  floor.  It  would  be  useful  to 
know  how  many  houses  in  London  entertain 
lodgers : probably,  were  the  figures  at  hand,  they 
would  create  great  surprise.  Yet,  with  very 
slight  exception,  there  are  no  houses  built  to 
afford  accommodation  to  lodgers  as  such,  or  othei  - 
wise  than  as  the  residence  of  one  family  alone. 
It  is  manifest  that  a house  which  served  the  pur- 
pose of  a gentleman  is  hardly  so  planned  as  to 
meet  the  necessity  of  cutting  it  up  into  two, 
three,  or  even  four  separate  tenements.  Some 
rooms  must  necessarily  be  too  contracted  to  be 
either  healthy  or  commodious : others  may  be  too 
large  to  be  kept  warm.  Much  less,  therefore  can 
houses  built  for  the  reception  of  one  poorer  man’s 
family  admit  of  that  treatment. 

“With  a system  like  this  flourishing  at  hand, 
demanding  a total  reformation  of  house  planning, 
it  is  strange  that  the  enterprise  and  genius  of  the 
age  move  so  slowly  to  supply  it.  Not  that  it  is 
necessary  to  entirely  invent  a system,  for  w'e  find 
one  established  by  long  custom  in  Paris  and  in 
Scotland,  which,  modified  in  some  essential  fea- 
tures, would  serve  admirably  to  economise  ground, 
to  beautify  our  streets,  and  to  accommodise  our 
lodgings.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  quite  an  exotic  in 
England;  for,  besides  the  e.xperiment  in  Victoria- 
street,  Westminster,  our  Inns  of  Court,  into  which 
your  paper  penetrates,  afford  us  examples  of  super- 
imposed tenements,  which  seem  to  work  well. 

Many  “happy  homes  of  England’'  as  has  been 
shown,  are  placed  one  above  the  other,  in  a man- 
ner which  almost  belies  our  reputed  love  of  domes- 
tic privacy,  when  we  consider  how  easily  they 
might  be  separated.  Nor  is  It  reasonable  to  anti- 
cipate, whilst  rent  runs  so  high  for  poor  men, 
that  they  can  retain  a house  for  their  own  exclu- 
sive use.  It  would  be  much  more  reasonable  to 
build  such  houses  as  would  suit  the  immediate 
requirements  of  each  certain  class  of  tenants; 
and,  until  some  such  method  is  adopted,  a town 
without  " back  slums  ” can  hardly  be  expected. 
Further,  whilst  houses  are  built  by  hundreds  upon 
one  plan,  which  hardly  suits  any  single  tenant, 
with  only  such  modifications  as  the  liberality,  or 
more  frequently  the  parsimony,  of  the  builder 
dictates;  there  is  really  no  room  for  the  employ- 
ment of  an  architect’s  talents.  These  conditions 
taken  into  consideration,  are  architects  not  archi- 
tects enough  to  be  able  to  solve  the  problem  ? 

3.  For  Beauty, — Though  in  many  cases  some 
persons  affect  to  despise  that  beauty  which  is  the 


mere  result  of  size;  still,  as  an  element  of  effect  in 
street  architecture,  it  cannot  be  overlooked.  Our 
present  style  of  housebuilding  does  not  afford  us 
the  means  of  producing  that  impression,  excepting 
in  a few  instances.  Also,  it  has  another  draw- 
back, which  is,  that  the  materials  of  the  specula- 
tion prevent  the  expenditure  of  much  money  to 
produce  artistic  effect.  This  leaves  us,  the  richer 
people,  with  the  less  magnificent  habitations,  as 
compared  with  the  French.  It  is  a condition 
which  co-operates  with  their  natural  love  of  luxury. 
But,  on  the  whole,  one  would  hardly  care  to  see 
London  like  Paris,  grand  as  Paris  is.  The  gran- 
deur of  Paris  is  produced  by  a uniformity  totally 
destructive  of  all  individual  character;  and,  though 
French  architects  have  displayed  unbounded  in- 
genuity in  its  treatment,  there  remains  nothing 
to  a broad  view  but  immense  streets  of  stately 
houses,  to  which  Portland-place  and  Gower -street, 
whitened,  might  be  compared.  F.  B.  Payto>'. 


THE  "WELL”  IN  CLERKENWELL. 

A COREESPOKDENT  with  reference  to  our  recent 
notice  of  the  present  condition  of  what  in  the 
parish  books  is  called  “ the  pump-house,”  near 
Clerkenwell-green,”  says,— “The  last  time  that  I 
remember  drinking  from  it  was  as  late  as  1816.  A 
few  years  after,  on  again  visiting  the  spot,  I 
found  the  handle  of  the  pump  chained  up,  and  upon 
inquiry  was  told  that  it  was  done  by  the  parish 
authorities,  as  the  water  had  become  very  ofl’en- 
sive,  having  a disagreeable  taste,  and  noisome 
smell,  though  still  clear  to  the  eye.”  In  the  year 
185o  this  was  explained.  On  examining  the 
place,  Mr,  Editor,  yourself  or  any  other  visitor, 
will  observe,  on  the  side  wall  nearest  to  the  Ses- 
sions-house, the  marks  of  where  a staircase  has 
been.  On  the  third  step  from  the  bottom  of  this 
staircase,  some  occupant  of  the  house  had  removed 
the  top  board,  or  “tread”  (cutting  through  the 
arch  of  the  well),  and  converted  it  into  a “ con- 
venience,” with  a moveable  cover  the  whole 
length  of  the  stair,  so  that  unless  informed  of  it,  a 
stranger  would  not  have  guessed  where  the  family 
“ closet  ” was.  The  well  is  very  shallow,  as  I 
am  informed,  and  is  only  a small  long  vault,  occu- 
pying nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  and 
the  pump  is  at  the  further  end.  Now,  two  or  three 
reflections  must  naturally  be  occasioned  by  the 
knowledge  of  ^these  facts.  First,  that  when  the 
spring  (which  was  a great  convenience  to  the 
neighbourhood)  was  found  to  have  been  by  some 
means  deteriorated,  why  those  who  paid  for  the 
occasional  repairs  of  the  pump,  did  not  try  to  as- 
certain the  cause ; and  also  why  the  parish  autho- 
rities should  let  a small  tenement  to  any  party, 
deficient  in  so  requisite  an  accommodation  as  was 
here  wanting. 

Let  us  hope,  now  that  I have  (through  your 
pages),  made  this  statement  public  (and  I enclose 
my  card),  that  those  who  have  the  proper  autho- 
rity over  this  formerly  beautiful  spring,  will  take 
same  measures  to  have  it  properly  cleared  of  its 
impurities,  and  restored  to  the  use  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, either  by  a pump  as  before,  or  drink- 
ing-fountain, or  other  means,  and  also  secure  it 
from  future  pollution.  A Builder. 


HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  IN  RUSSIA 
A QUERY  in  your  paper  of  last  week  as  to  how 
the  water-supply,  heating,  and  ventilation,  are 
managed  in  St.  Petersburg  during  the  cold  wea- 
ther, attracted  the  attention  of  a reader  who 
passed  four  winters  in  Central  Russia.  Possibly 
in  St,  Petersburg  there  may  be  other  and  better 
arrangements,  but  the  experience  of  the  writer  in 
other  great  towns  of  Russia  and  in  Warsaw  is, 
that  heating  is  the  only  subject  attended  to ; ven- 
tilation, drainage,  Ac.,  being  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  Their  immense  stoves  (two  in  each 
room)  diffuse  a genial  heat  throughout  all  the 
apartments,  of  which  in  good  houses  there  are 
several  en  suite ; and  the  doors  generally  remain- 
ing all  open,  they  do  not  feel  unpleasantly  warm  : 
douhle  windows  are  fixed  in,  at  the  end  of  the 
autumn,  everywhere,  and  the  sides  carefully  pasted 
over : one  pane  of  glass  corresponding  in  each 
window  can  alone  be  opened  (called  a vasistas) 
when  air  is  required.  In  the  dwelliugs  of  the 
peasantry  the  heat  is  the  one  thing  provided  for, 
and  the  Russian  serf  wears,  day  and  night,  his 
sheep-skin  coat,  the  wool  turned  inwards.  Their 
stoves,  called  peech,  occupy  a quarter  of  the 
room  quite,  and  are  built  in  a shelving  sort  of 
manner,  so  as  to  form  several  ledges,  on  which 
they  literally  sleep,  so  that  the  stove  is  t\xQ  family 
bedstead,  where  they  bake  themselves  in  an  atmo- 
sphere not  endurable  by  English  people : the  only 
ventilation  is  supplied  by  the  opening  and  shut- 
ting of  the  doors. 


No  water  is  supplied  to  any  of  the  houses;  and 
in  large  establishments  a “ dvornik,”  or  male 
drudge,  and  a horse  and  barrel,  are  kept  to  pro- 
cure water  for  the  domestic  supply.  At  drainage 
aud  sewerage  there  is  no  attempt,  and  refuse  of 
all  sorts  is  thrown  away  anywhere.  On  the 
breaking  up  of  the  winter,  ague  and  typhus  fever 
rage,  and  the  mortality  is  great.  People  in  the 
best  stations  in  life  seem  to  take  it  as  a matter  of 
course  to  have  an  annual  return  of  ague  fever, 

C.  C. 


railway  WHEEL  TIRES. 

“ Railway  Cahriaoe  Bl’ildbr,”  of  Stourbridge,  does 
to  believe  tliat  railway-carriage  wheels  are 
made  as  I have  described  thern.  ^unij  people  in  this  dis- 
trict (Ross),  though,  believe  it,  as  ieeing  is  believing;  and 
any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  walk  up  the  Gloucester 
and  Hereford  and  Ross  line,  for  about  two  miles  from  Ross 
towards  Hereford,  can  see  also,  and  then  judge  for  him- 
self, as  the  carriage  still  lies  there.  There  is  no  mistake 
about  the  matter  at  all,  as  the  tire  is  completely  separated 
from  the  spokes,  and  whole,  with  the  exception  of  one 
crack,  which  gives  any  one  a good  chance  of  seeing  how 
wheels  really  are  matle.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that 
wheels  are  made  alike;  hut  this  I will  repeat,  that  this 
wheel’s  tire  was  fastened  to  the  spokes  by  three  riveAs 
only,  Jive-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  merely 
stubbed  into  the  tire;  and  there  is  anvf/ier  wheel  on  the 
same  carriage,  made  exactly  in  the  same  way.  I will  ask 
any  one  with  common  sense  if  such  a wheel  is  fit  for  any 
railway  carriage,  especially  a carriage  heavily  laden  with 
timber?  It  appears  that  the  tire  cracked  through,  and 
the  three  rivets  gave  way,  causing  the  tire  to  come  com- 
pleteiy  off;  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  carriage  must 
have  run  and  dragged  on  the  spokes  on'y,  for  some  con- 
siderable distance,  “ after  the  tire  coming  off.”  as  they 
were  worn  as  bright  as  silver  from  the  friction.  1 should 
think  this  would  be  a good  chance  for  a Government  in- 
spector to  see  really  how  sojiie  wheels  are  made.  I was  in 
hopes  you  would  have  inserted  in  your  valuable  paper  a 
copy  of  the  rough  sketch  I sent  you  with  my  letter.  That 
would  have  informed  the  public  instantly  to  what  they 
often  trust  their  necks.  I am  surprised  at  a " Railway 
Carriage  Builder”  denying  that  wheels  are  made  so, 
when  none  of  the  head  mm  of  the  line  in  question  liave 
attempted  to  do  so;  and  they  must  know  that  such  a 
system  of  wheel-making  has  been  exposed;  for  your 
paper  has  a fair  circulation  round  here. 

With  regard  to  my  ” awakening  ” the  several  railway 
companies  to  the  fact  that  ” Railway  Carriage  Builder” 
has  such  superior  wheels  in  his  possession,  I must  say  1 
have  not  the  influence;  and  if  he  wish  it  to  be  generally 
known,  I would  advise  him  to  insert  a proper  advertise- 
ment for  some  time  in  your  paper,  which,  I think,  would 
be  the  means  not  only  of  awakening  all  the  railway  com- 
panies to  the  fact,  but  a great  portion  of  the  public  at 
large  also.  g.  R.  B.  A. 


YOUNG  ARCHITECTS  AND  PUPILS. 

Sir, — I do  not  wish  to  make  any  personal  observations, 
but  an  advertisement  which  appeared  in  your  last  number 
ought  not,  I think,  to  pass  entirely  without  notice.  The 
advertisement  referred  to,  made  a most  tempting  offer  to 
young  architects  and  pupils  just  out  of  their  articles, 
kindly  allowing  them  the  advantage  of  superintending 
some  buildings  which  arc  shortly  to  be  commenced. 
Now,  the  natural  conclusion  any  one  would  come  to  on 
reading  the  advertisement,  and  the  conclusion  that  was 
evidently  drawn  from  it,  by  several  who  applied  in 
answer,  was  that  at  least  a small  salary  would  remune- 
rate their  services,  but  nothing  of  the  sort  is  the  case; 
the  advertisement  being  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
trap  to  catch  tlie  inexperienced.  Now,  sir,  are  there  not 
many  architects  who  would  be  glad  to  offer  similar  ad- 
vantages (?)  to  almost  any  man  ? It  would  not  be  a very 
difficult  appointment  to  obtain,  for  there  are  numbers  of 
builders  who  would  give  .any  young  architect  the  privilege 
of  seeing  all  the  works  in  hand. 

The  case  I have  mentioned  is  no  worse  than  others  I 
could  name,  where  members  of  our  profession  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  inexperienced  and  younger  members.  As 
an  architect  in  practice,  I think  I am  not  likely  to  look  at 
this  question  in  a prejudiced  way.  Let  us  take  positive 
facts.  We  And  architects  receiving  heavy  premiums  with 
pupils— 200L,  3001.,  and  constantly  5001.,— arid  then  we 
have  these  architects  telling  us  (and  to  their  shame  be  it 
said)  that  their  pupils  are  not  worth  a salary  at  the  com- 
pletion of  their  articles,  which  have  probably  extended 
over  four  or  five  years.  It  is  a disgrace  to  the  profession 
that  an  architect  can  allow  a pupil  to  leave  his  office  who 
is  not  worth  ll.  a week;  for  if,  after  four  years’  study 
and  work,  a pupil  is  not  capable  of  making  a good  set  of 
working  drawings  and  specification  for  an  ordinary  build- 
ing,  the  architect  who  undertook  his  education  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  having  so  wilfully  neglected  his  duty  to- 
wards his  untortunate  pupil.  Any  lad  fresh  from  a good 
school  is  capable  of  being  taught  in  two  years  far  more 
than  architects  teach  their  pupils  in  four  years  under  the 
present  disgraceful  system.  Let  us  hope  that,  to  some 
extent,  tliis  gross  evil  will  be  done  away  with,  when  this 
proposed  examination,  now  the  subject  of  consideration 
at  the  Institute,  has  become  law. 

It  is  not  the  premium  that  can  be  objected  to ; but,  on 
payment  of  a large  premium,  we  can  at  least  demand 
that  something  will  result  from  it,  and  that  a young  man 
who  has  served  his  ai  tides,  will  be  fit  to  fill  a situation 
thatwill  remunerate  him  a little.  C.  D. 


DECISIONS  UNDER  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

PROJECTION  BEYOND  GENERAL  LINE  OF  FRONTS. 

Mr.  Mayhew,  the  District  Sxirveyor  for  Saint 
James’s,  Westminster,  summoned  Mr.  Foxley, 
builder,  before  Mr.  Tyrwbitt,  at  the  Marlborongl^ 
police-court,  February  7,  for  not  taking  down, 
pursuant  to  notice,  three  bow-windows,  put  up  to 
a house.  No.  7,  Beak-street,  Regent-street  (the 
“Scotch  Stores”),  as  they  projected  beyond  the 
general  line  of  fronts  in  the  street. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Donaldson,  solicitor,  appc.arcd  for 
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the  district  surveyor.  Mr.  Lavender,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  building,  attended  to  oppose  the  sum- 


Mr.  Mayhew  proved  that  these  were  bow- 
windows  built  out  from  the  front  of  the  house 
above  the  cornice  of  the  shop-front  and  projected 
13  inches  beyond  the  general  line  of  fronts  in  the 
street,  contrary  to  the  fifth  part  of  sec.  26  of  the 
Act  • the  projections  did  not  come  within  any  of 
the  exceptions  of  the  Act,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  had  not  given  permission  for 
their  erection.  The  defendant  called  the  projec- 
tions “lamps,”  but  they  were  structural  construc- 
tions,—in  fact,  windows,  although  it  might  be  the 
intention  to  put  lamps  in  them.  , 

Mr.  Lavender  contended  that  tl  e case  did  not 
come  within  the  operation  of  the  Building  Act, 
but  was  to  be  considered  under  the  Metropolitan 
Local  Management  Act,  section  119 ; and  autho- 
rity was  given  to  the  Vestry,  or  Local  Board, 
over  such  projections.  The  two  Acts  were  passed 
at  the  same  time,  and  must  be  read  together. 

Mr.  Donaldson  said  this  was  not  so.  They 
were  distinct  Acts,  and  only  affected  each  other  in 
certain  clauses,  where  in  each  Act  distinct  re- 
ference was  made  as  to  the  119th  section  of 
the  Local  Management  Act.  The  interference 
of  the  Vestry  or  Local  Board  was  confined  to  the 
case  where  a projection  was  “ an  annoyance  in 
consequence  of  the  same  projecting  into,  or  being 
made  in,  or  endangering  or  rendering  less  com- 
modious, the  passage  along  any  street.”  The  pro- 
jections referred  to  in  the  two  Acts  were  distinct 
things.  Projections  of  the  nature  in  this  case 
could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  passage  along 
the  street. 

The  magistrate  said  he  would  consider  the  two 
Acts  as  regarded  the  question  raised  by  _Mr. 
Lavender,  and  he  would  also  view  the  premises, 
and  he  adjourned  the  case  till  the  next  Thursday. 

On  the'l-lthof  February,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  said  he 
had  viewed  the  premises,  and  had  carefully  con- 
sidered the  two  Acts  of  Parliament.  He  con- 
sidered they  had  to  a certain  extent  concurrent 
jurisdiction,  but  the  119th  section  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Local  Management  Act  applied  solely  to  the 
convenience  of  passengers  along  the  street.  The 
three  projections  complained  of  were  let  into  the 
wall,  and  fixed  into  compo,  and  occupied  the 
whole  space  of  the  three  windows.  He  could  not 
consider  them  to  be  lamps,  for  any  room  with  a 
bow-window  and  a light  in  it  might  then  be 
deemed  a lamp.  The  projections  were  contrary 
to  the  Building  Act ; and  he  must,  therefore,  make 
an  order  for  their  removal ; but  he  did  so  with 
some  regret,  as  he  did  not  see  that  any  public  in- 
convenience would  arise  from  them.  He  would 
grant  a case  for  the  superior  courts  if  the  defend' 
ant  wished  to  have  one. 


consecration  until  11-18.  Some  of  this  church 
remains  in  the  existing  cathedral.  It  was  again 
burnt  j and,  when  restored,  was  greatly  enlarged, 
1108  to  1204. 

As  far  as  the  eastern  termination  of  the  choir  the 
present  church  is  the  work  of  Bishops  Ralph  anti  Sc.tno, 
with  the  exception  ot  the  two  outer  aisles  of  the  nave, 
which  were  added  in  the  inidflle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
probably  under  Bishop  Neville  (1223— r244). 
choir,  of  transitional  character,  belongs  to  the 

thethirteenth  century;  and.aUhouehilhasbeenattTibuted 

to  the  same  Bishop  Seffrid  II.,  who  altered  Ralph  scatl  e- 
dral,  is  certainly  of  laler  date.  The  Lady-chapel  tieyond 
is  the  work  of  Bishop  Gilbert  de  St.  I-cofard  (I2f!8-1305)_ 
The  central  tower,  above  the  roof,  dates  from  the  first 
half,  and  the  spire  which  surmounts  it  from  tbe^  cna,  or 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  campanile, or 
tower,  was  built  by  Bishop  John  de  Langton  (1305— I33_e). 
The  ‘lace  and  trimmings’  of  Bishop  Sherborne  (I5fi/ 
1536)  appear  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  choir-stalls,  and 
in  the  decorations  of  the  south  transept.” 

of  the  campanile  or  bell  _ tower  here 


mentioned,  with  other  illustrations,  will  be  found 
in  an  earlier  volume  of  the  Builder. 


Sandhool-  to  the  Cathedrals  of  England.  Southern 
Bii'ision.  2 vols.  With  Illudratious.  Ijondo)!-. 
John  Murray,  Albemarle-street.  1861. 
Havikg  nearly  used  up  foreign  parts,  the  pub- 
iio'u.v.  r.f  +i,r»  “ Honflhfinl.-R^’  is  now  Inokincr  at 


Chichester  spire  appears  to  have  been  exactly 
central  to  an  inch,  including  the  lady-chapel  and 
the  west  porch.  The  central  tower  may  have  been 
raised  by  Bishop  John  de  Laiigton,  1305  to  1336. 

The  upper  part  of  the  spire  was  taken  down 
and  rebuilt  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  j who,  says 
his  biographer  Elmes,  “ fixed  therein  a pendulum 
stage  to  counteract  the  eflects  of  the  south  and 
south-west  gales  of  wind  which  act  with  consider- 
able power  against  it,  and  bad  forced  it  from  its 
perpendicularity.’  (See  engraving.)  ‘ To  the  finial 
is  fastened  a strong  metal  ring,  and  to  that  is 
suspended  a large  piece  of  yellow  fir-timber  (a), 
10  feet  long  and  13  inches  square  j the  masonry 
at  the  apex  of  the  spire  being  from  9 inches  to 
6 inches  thick,  diminishing  as  it  rises.  The  pen- 
dulum is  loaded  with  iron,  adding  all  its  weight 
to  the  finial  j and  has  two  stout,  solid  oak  floors, — 
the  lower  one  (c)  smaller  by  about  3 inches,  and  the 
upper  one  (i)  by  about  2^  inches,  than  the  octa- 
gonal masonry  that  surrounds  it.  The  cflcct  in  a 
storm  is  surprising  and  satisfactory.  While  the 
wind  blows  high  against  the  vane  and  spire,  the 
pendulum  floor  touches  on  the  lee  side,  and  its 
aperture  is  double  on  the  windward:  at  the  cessa- 
tion, it  oscillates  slightly,  aud  termin.atca  in  a 
perpendicular.  The  rest  of  the  spire  is  quite 
clear  of  scaffolding.  This  contrivance  is  doxiht- 
loss  one  of  the  roost  ingenious  aud  appropriate  of 
its  great  inventor’s  applications.” 

We  have  a little  quarrel  with  the  editor  of  the 
present  volumes  in  this,  that  throughout  them 
Britton’s  work  on  the  cathedrals  is  not  once  aliudi  cl 
to.  In  mentioning,  iu  the  account  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  the  brass  set  up  therein  his  memory  by 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  he  is  called 
“the  father  of  modern  archaeology but  even 
there  no  allusion  is  made  to  his  remarkable  work 
on  the  cathedrals.  This  is  not  generous. 

The  repetition  of  what  we  must  consider  the 
error  of  the  “ Boy  Bishop  ” story,  without  reference 
to  the  strong  argument  against  the  tradition,  is 
to  be  regretted.  However,  we  arc  not  looking 
for  objections,  but  desire  to  make  known  a valu- 
able and  elegant  book  likely  to  be  of  great 
service. 


missioners  for  the  Concentration  of  the  Law  Courts 
and  Offices,  and  on  their  liecommeiidations  as 
regards  Site.  By  Harvey  Gem.  Heath,  New 
Oxford-street.”  In  this  pamphlet  the  centre  of 
the  open  space  in  Lincoln’s-itm-fields  is  reurged  as 
the  best  site  for  the  concentration  of  the  Law 
Courts,  in  connection  with  the  opening  of  new 
streets  and  other  improvements  in  the  vicinity, 
such  as  the  long-talked  of  connection  of  Holborn 
aud  the  Strand  through  Little  Queen-street. 
These  collateral  improvements,  however,  have  no 
necessary  connection  with  the  Law  Court  scheme, 
and  we,  for  our  part,  are  not  disposed  to  fill  up 
any  of  the  open  space  in  Llncoln’s-iim-fields,  even 
though  it  is  proposed  to  open  the  space  left  round 
the  courts  to  the  public.  The  ventilation  of  the 
neighbourhood  is  a good  compensatory  object,  but 
the  central  space  in  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  even  as  it 
is,  forms  a reservoir  of  fresh  air,  vitalized  by  its 
vegetation,  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  neighbourhood; 
aud  we  hope  to  see  the  other  improvements  car- 
ried out  yet,  without  filling  up  any  of  this  central 

space  with  brick  and  lime. “ The  Thames 

Embankment  and  the  Wharfholdcrs.  By  B.  A. 
Arnold,  surveyor  aud  land-agent.  London  : Saun- 
ders, Otley,  & Co.”  This  tract  merely  gives  a 
sketch  of  'some  of  tbe  schemes  before  tbe  public, 
but  it  does  not  go  into  tbe  question  of  the  wharf- 
holders  to  any  extent.  We  may  here  notify  that 
a Koyal  Commission  will  be  immediately  issued,  to 
whom  tbe  question  of  the  Thames  embankment 
. will  be  submitted  for  inquiry,  and  if  possible^  for 
completion.  Tbe  chairman  will  be  the  Eight 
Hon.  W.  Cnbitt,  M.P.,  the  present  Lord  Mayor^of 
London ; and  the  other  members  will  comprise 
Mr.  Tbwaites,  the  President  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works;  the  Secretary  of  the  Thames 
Conservancy  Board ; and  two  or  three  engineers  of 


eminence. 


lisallanta. 


lisher  of  the  “Handbooks”  is  now  looking  at 
home  ; and,  county  by  county,  is  making  England 
his  own.  As  part  of  the  scheme,  there  are  to  be 
“ Handbooks  for  the  Cathedrals  of  England,”  of 
which  the  two  volumes  now  before  us  form  the 
first  instalment.  These  contain  the  southern 
cathedrals,  Winchester,  Salisbury,  Wells,  Exeter, 
Chichester,  Canterbury,  and  Ilochester;  and  will 
be  followed  by  tbe  eastern  cathedrals,  Oxford, 
Peterborough,  Ely,  Norwich,  aud  Lincoln;  the 
western,  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Hereford, 
and  Lichfield;  the  northern,  York,  Kipon,  Durham, 
Carlisle,  Chester,  and  Manchester : aud  the  Welsh 
cathedrals,  Llandalf,  St.  David’s,  St.  Asaph’s,  and 
Bangor. 

The  present  volumes  are  profusely  and  beauti- 
fully illustrated,  containing  no  fewer  than  114 
engravings  on  wood,  of  high  character.  To  give 
an  idea  of  these  we  have  transferred  to  our  pages 
some  of  the  engravings  with  which  the  account 
of  Chichester  Cathedral  is  accompanied,*  aud 
would  refer  such  of  our  readers  as  desire,  under 
the  present  melancholy  circumstances,  fuller  par- 
ticulars of  this  building  than  we  can  give,  to  the 
work  itself.  We  have  described  the  recent  dis- 
aster at  some  length  on  another  page.  Suffice  it  to 
say  here,  from  the  “ Handbook, ” that  a cathedral 
built  by  Balpb,  the  third  bishop  of  Chichester, 
was  completed  in  1108,  and  was  partly  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1114.  Its  restoration  was  commenced 
by  the  same  Bishop  Balpb,  and  was  far  advanced 
at  his  death,  iu  1123;  but  was  not  ready  for 


VABIOBUM. 

“ SLATE-QtrAEBiES  ill  Wales,  considered  as  an 
Investment;  with  a short  Description  of  the  pre- 
sent State  of  tbe  Slate  Trade.  By  Thomas  C. 
Smith.  London  : Ward,  Brothers,  Bartholomew- 
close.”  The  author  of  this  pamphlet  states  the 
result  of  his  experience  to  he  a thorough  convic- 
tion that  there  is  no  class  of  property  with  Avhich 
the  capitalist  can  deal  that  offers  so  sure  and  so 
remunerative  a profit  at  the  present  time  as  a good 
slate  quarry,  well  selected  and  well  managed.  He 
considers  a quarry  to  be  far  less  speculative  thau  a 
mine.  It  appears  that  slate  rock  may  be  broken 
down  aud  manufactured  for  market  at  21s.  per 
toil ; the  market  value  being  from  -lOs.  to  BOs.  per 
ton;  aud  that,  with  a capital  of  10,000?.,  it  is 
estimated  that  600  tons  of  slate  can  be  made  per 
mouth;  producing  monthly  1,200?.,  or  14,400?.  per 
annum,  at  2?.  per  ton,  which,  after  deducting 
working  expenses,  &c.,  will  yield  a net  profit  of 
4,210?.,  or  at  the  rate  of  -12  per  cent,,  the  returns 
increasing  as  the  quarry  opens  and  hence  extends. 
Much  of  all  this  may  be  very  true,  and  yet  slate- 
quarries  be  a questionable  investment  through 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  honest  managers. 
The  author,  therefore,  may  well  qualify  his  esti- 
mate as  to  profits  by  the  condition  of  proper 
management.  We  know'  of  more  than  one  case 
where  the  shareholders  have  been  robbed  of  all, 
though  the  promoters  and  tbe  lawyers  made  for- 
tunes. We  may  one  day  tell  a stoi  y as  to  profit  aud 


■ See  pp.  142  and  143,  ante. 


The  Architeciueal  MusEtrM.— We  hope  to 
find  a good  meeting  at  tbe  Museum  on  Wednesday 
next,  when  tbe  prizes  offered  to  artist-workmen 
for  modelling,  wood-carving,  and  coloured  de- 
coration, will  be  presented  to  the  successful  com- 
petitors by  the  President  of  the  Architectural 
Museum.  It  may  be  worth  while  repeating  that 
art-workmen  and  others  who  may  desire  to  he 
present  may  obtain  cards  of  admission  by  letter 
to  the  honorary  secretary,  13,  Slratford-place. 

SoTBEBV  & Wilkinson’s  Gallehy.  — These 
gentlemen  have  had  formed  for  them,  in  the  new 
structure  near  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  known  as 
AVellington  Buildings,  a gallery  for  the  advantage- 
ous disposal  by  public  auction  of  pictures  and  other 
works  of  art.  It  is  a handsome  apartment,  well 
lighted.  Mr.  Withers,  we  believe,  was  the  archi- 
tect of  the  building:  this  displays  some  external 
ornamentation  formed  in  vari-coloured  brick- 
work. 

Eeduction  of  Fire-Places. — Having  this 
winter  tried  the  plan  of  filling  iu  the  back  and 
sides  of  a large  grate  with  fire-clay,  as  recom- 
mended by  a previous  correspondent,  I think  it 
desirable  that  others  should  be  informed  that  it' 
answers  perfectly,  aud  is  most  desirable  as  a sub- 
stitute for  tbe  ugly-iron  cheeks  which  some  per- 
sons use,  and  which  I found  had  been  used  by  the 
previous  tenant  of  this  house.  I did  not  cover 
the  whole  of  the  bottom  of  tbe  grate,  but  carried 
up  the  clay  from  about  halfway  (so  leaving  a 
portion  of  the  bottom  bars  open  for  the  draught) 
to  the  hack,  on  a line  even  with  the  top  bar  in 
front.  Tbe  quantity  of  clay  cost  only  a shilling, 
being  about  a pailful,  and  can  easily  be  procured 
through  a “ builder  and  plasterer.” — H.  M.  W. 

ExTBACTION  of  PIEE-LAMP  EEOil  COAL-MINEg. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Williams,  of  Blaenafon,  believes  that  he 
has  discovered  a method  by  which  the  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas  (commonly  known  as  fire-damp), 
which  accumulates  in  such  quantities  in  coal- 
mines, can  with  safety  be  extracted.  His  inven- 
tion, says  the  Hereford  Times,  is  very  simple.  A 
receiver,  containing  a syphon-pipe,  is  to  be  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  pit,  and  connected  to  gas-pipes 
of  a sufficient  size  (about  2 or  3 inches  in  diame- 
ter), which  are  to  he  carried  clown  the  pit  and 
through  the  workings,  branch  pipes  being  attached 


to  the  main  pipe,  with  stop-cocks  at  all  necessary 
noiiits.  These  branch  pipes  arc  to  be  inserted  in 


points. 

the  roof,  or  any  other  parts  of  tbe  workings  where 
gas  is  found  to  accumulate.  The  receiver  at  the 
top  of  the  pit  is  to  be  filled  with  gas,  and  a burner 
attached  to  the  receiver  will  be  lit : by  these 
means  all  tbe  gas  which  may  be  iu  the  pipes  will 
be  sucked  up  through  the  receiver,  the  burner  of 


in  some  slate  quarry  companies. “ Stric-  which  will  keep  lit  as  long  as  any  gas  remains  in 

tures  on  the  Eeport  of  her  Majesty’s  Com- ] the  pipes. 
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Glasgow  Architectural  Society.  — This 
society  met  on  tbe  18th  ultimo,  in  the  Scottish 
Exhibition  Rooms,  the  president,  Mr.  C.  Wilson, 
occupying  the  chair.  A communication  was  made 
by  Mr.  Richard  Turner,  of  Dublin,  “ On  the  Con- 
struction of  Iron  Roofs.”  The  subject  was  treated 
in  a practical  manner,  showing  the  various  uses  of 
these  roofs,  and  the  best  modes  for  constructing 
them. 

Teemikation  of  a Strike. — We  are  told  that 
the  strike  of  the  Halifax  miigou.s,  which  has  lasted 
upwards  of  six  months,  has  at  length  come  to  an 
amicable  termination.  The  men  sought  a reduc- 
tion in  the  time  of  labour  from  574^  hours  to  5I2 
hours  a week,  or  nine  hours  a day,  as  they  call  it. 
After  active  negotiations  for  some  days,  a settle- 
ment of  tbe  dispute  has  been  effected,  on  these 
terms ; — tbe  men  to  work  54  hours  a week,  and  to 
submit  to  a reduction  of  Is.  a week  each  man  in 
wa^es.  The  best  men  have  received  27s.  a week. 

Ratert  Water  Elevator.  — luventions  in 
pumps  have  been  numerous  of  late.  One  of  Nel 
son’s  patent  machines,  capable  of  raising  80,000 
gallons  per  hour,  or  150  gallons  each  lift,  is  de- 
scribed by  a Liverpool  cotemporary  os  having 
been  exhibited  in  operation  at  Virgil-street,  Scot- 
land-road.  The  machine  is  said  to  he  quite 
portable,  and  workable  at  a trilUng  cost,  on  a 
principle  so  simple,  and  requiring  so  little  forcCj 
that  a child  might  work  it  easily.  It  is  kept  in 
full  play  bv  merely  drawing  and  withdrawing  a 
valve  at  intervals  of  about  six  or  seven  seconds,  the 
time  requisite  for  the  filling  of  the  receiver.  The 
general  principle  upon  which  the  apparatus  is 
constructed  is  that  of  the  atmospheric  pump,  the 
vacuum  in  the  receiver  being  produced  by  the 
ignition  of  common  naphtha  or  any  other  volatilized 
hydrocarbon  fluid. 

The  Wealth  of  the  Kingdom. — An  income- 
tax  return  has  been  issued  w'bich  shows  that  the 
total  amount  of  income  and  annual  value  of  pro- 
perty assessed  to  the  income  tax  in  the  United 
Kingdom  hag  risen  from  308,317,656^  in  1851'  to 
335,730,2547.  in  1860.  The  income  taxed  uuder 
Schedule  D.,  tbe  profits  of  trades  and  professions, 
&c.,  in  England,  rose  from  76,215,936/.  in  1854,  to 
81,921,267/.  in  1860.  The  income  assessed  under 
Schedule  A.,  the  annual  value  of  lands,  bouses,  Ac., 
has  risen  greatly  in  all  three  kingdoms : in  Eng- 
land it  was  99,274,309/.  in  1854,  and  112,082,749/. 
in  1860.  The  total  income  assessed  to  the  income- 
tax  in  1860  was,  in  England,  282,718,049/. ; in 
Scotland,  29,913,124/.;  in  Ireland,  23,099,081/. 

The  JIagenta  Dye  in  Nafhtha. — A chemical 
manufacturer  sold  to  a City  merchant  3,000  gal- 
lons of  naphtha,  1,000  gallons  to  be  delivered 
weekly,  according  to  sample,  at  2s.  per  gallon ; 
and  the  merchant  sold  the  same  by  sample  pre- 
viously to  delivery  in  bis  own  case.  Xo  naphtha 
was  ever  delivered.  The  sample  had  been  tested 
by  tbe  last  purchaser,  and  fomid  to  contain  73  per 
cent,  of  benzine  or  benzole,  valuable  for  dyeing 
purposes,  and  making  the  naphtha  at  the  time  of 
sale  worth  6s.  per  gallon,  a price  which  had  risen 
still  farther  since,  on  accountofthe  sale  of  articles 
of  a magenta  colour.  A law-suit  was  the  result 
of  the  non-delivery,  and  a jury  assessed  the 
damages  at  537/.  10s.;  being  the  difference  in 
the  sale  price  between  23.  2d.  and  Ss.  9d.  A rule 
was  obtained,  however,  to  reduce  the  damages  to 
the  difference  between  2s.  and  2s.  6d..  but  three 
of  the  Judges  in  the  sittings  at  Banco,  to  one  of  a 
contrary  opinion,  thought  the  rule  should  be 
discharged. 

Water  for  the  Deserts. — Artesian  Wells 


The  Carpenters’  Cojifant, — Alderman  .Tames 
Clarke  Lawrence  has  been  elected  master  in  the 
place  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Finden. 

Victoria  Station  and  Pimlico  Railway. — 
At  the  fifth  ordinary  half-yearly  meeting  of  pro- 
prietors, the  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  said  that  although  the  terminus  had 
not  been  completed,  the  directors  were  so  far 
satisfied  that  they  had  got  a certain  amount  for 
it,  and  he  thought  they  might  say  that  their 
estimate  was  completed,  and  that  the  cost  of  tbe 
whole  undertaking  w'ould  be  under  500,000/.  The 
bridge  over  the  Thames  had  been  fimshed  in 
twelve  months,  and  they  ought  to  compliment  the 
engineer  and  the  contractor  for  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  had  completed  the  undertaking. 

The  Royal  Exch.ange  Area.— Our  readers 
may  have  seen  that  things  have  fallen  out  pre- 
cisely as  we  supposed  would  he  the  case.  The 
various  tenants,  Lloyd’s  Association,  and  two 
Assurance  Companies,  have  interposed.  Meetings, 
however,  have  been  held;  and  the  result  is,  that 
it  is  referred  to  the  Lord  jMayor  and  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Mercers’  Company,  with  the  surveyor 
of  the  Gresham  Committee,  to  put  themselves 
in  communication  with  the  Committee  of  Lloyd’s, 
the  Royal  Exchange  Assurance,  and  the  London 
Assurance  Companies,  with  the  view  to  the  settle- 
ment of  some  plan,  to  he  mutually  agreed  upon, 
for  the  purpose  of  complying  with  the  request  of 
tbe  merchants  to  have  the  area  of  the  Exchange 
covered. 

Opening  of  the  Banbury  Science  Schools. 
The  new  schools  of  science  and  general  instruc- 
tion, erected  for  Mr.  Bernhard  Samuelson,  in 
Cherwell,  have  been  opened.  The  building  was 
designed  bv  Mr.  A.  Kimberley,  and  built  by  Mr. 
W.  Wilkins.  It  is  of  a mixed  style  of  architec- 
ture, and  is  intended  for  the  three-fold  purpose 
of  a school  of  science,  an  adult  night-school  for 
those  who  may  be  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  it 
for  the  improvement  of  a neglected  education, 
and  an  ordinary  daj’-school.  The  principal  room 
is  60  feet  long  by  30  feet  wide,  and  attached  to  it 
are  two  class-rooms,  about  20  feet  square.  Lord 
Saye  and  Sele,  Mr.  Samuelson,  tbe  Mayor  of  Ban- 
bury, Mr.  H.  Cole,  Mr.  Ruckmaster,  Dr.  Lankes- 
ter,  and  Dr.  Acland  were  present  at  the  opening, 
which  E.irl  Grenville,  as  President  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education,  was  also  to  have 
attended,  but  was  prevented  on  account  of  a 
Cabinet  Council  requiring  his  presence. 

Sanitary  State  of  Xorwich.  — The  annual 
report  made  by  Inspector  Clarke  to  the  Sanitary 
Committee  of  the  Xorwich  Board  of  Health  con- 
tains the  following  among  other  details : — During 
the  past  year  there  were  entered  in  tbe  inspec- 
tion book  about  260  cases  of  nuisance,  and  pro- 
per drainage  bad  been  put  down  to  about  250 
different  premises.  I have  visited  many  old 
tenements,  and  have  thus  brought  to  light  many 
revolting  cases  of  filth,  misery,  and  destitution  ; 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  have  taken  the  necessary 
steps  for  mitigating  the  condition  of  the  occu- 
pants, by  thoroughly  cleansing,  limewashing,  and 
other  means.  There  are  in  various  parts  of  the 
city  many  miserable  and  dilapidated  tenements, 
which  are  the  forlorn  homes  of  those  who  pre- 
fer to  exist  in  deplorable  scenes  of  squalor  and 
poverty  rather  than  seek  the  shelter  of  a work- 
house.  Xolbing  short  of  entirely  pulling  such 
houses  down,  and  re-building  on  improved  prin- 
ciples, will  afford  a remedy.  With  regard  to 
drainage,  I have  to  report  that  during  the  past 
year,  in  addition  to  what  had  been  done  in  pre- 
IN  Algeria. — The  following  are  the  results  of  vious  years,  a most  important  district  has  been 
the  borings  undertaken  since  the  year  1856,  in  thoroughly  diMined,  where  disease  was  always 
the  south  of  the  province  of  Constantine: — The  | prevalent.  This  district,  comprising  the  whole 
number  of  wells  sunk  up  to  the  present  time  in  of  the  streets  from  Grapes-hill  to  Hangman  s- 
the  Oued-Hir,  and  in  the  Hodna,  is  31,  yielding  1 lane,  had  been  much  complained  of  by  medical 
33,631  litres  of  water  per  minute.  The  ToUgourt  gentlemen  as  being  extremely  unhealthy’.  lam 
artesian  wells,  in  number  19,  give  2,700  litres  per  ! now  glad  to  report  that,  in  addition  to  the 
minute : that  is,  for  the  50  wells  of  the  province , number  of  cases  of  nuisance  entered  in  the  in- 
of  Constantine,  a supply  of  36.421  litres  per ! spectioii  hooks  which  have  been  abated,  hundreds 
minute,  or,  in  24  hours,  52,4-16,249  litres.  All  ^ of  foul  cesspools  have  been  destroyed  in  the  above 
these  borings  were  executed  with  only  three  sets  ' locality,  and  the  drainage  connected  with  the 
of  tools.  The  average  depth  of  the  Oued-Hir  and  ; main  sewers.  Real  and  substantial  good  has 
Hodna  perforations  is  89  metres  55  centimes ; ' arisen  from  effective  drainage  being  carried  out; 
and  the  Tougourt  has  a depth  of  about  56  metres  I and  I would  notice  Crook’s-place,  Peafield,  and 


Gas.— The  Liverpool  Gas  Company  have  just 
declared  their  usual  maximum  dividend  of  ten  per 
cent,  per  annum  for  the  last  lialf-y’ear, A simi- 

lar dividend  has  been  reported  by  the  directors  of 

the  Bclper  Gas  Company. The  Wakefield  have 

declared  dividends  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  on 
certain  shares,  and  seven  and  a-balf  on  others. 

Kew  Method  of  Conotructing  Break- 
waters.— A plan  by  a Mr.  Dempster  for  facili- 
tating the  construction  of  breakwaters  in  deep 
water  is  thus  spoken  of  in  the  John  O'Groafs 
Journal.  He  proposes  to  build  a vessel  of  102  feet 
in  length,  with  80  feet  of  keel,  and  having  a double 
line  of  rails  on  her  deck,  with  turn-tables  at  each 
end,  so  that  when  trucks  of  stones  are  tipped  over 
her  bows  tbe  turn-table  will  go  round  and  allow 
tbe  empty  truck  to  go  back  by  the  one  line  of  rails, 
while  a laden  one  comes  forward  by  the  other. 

Masons’  Wages  Movement  in  Scotland. — 
A general  movement  appears  to  have  begun 
amongst  the  masons  in  Scotland  for  a rise  of 
wages.  In  Elgin  2s.  6d.  n-week  additional  is 
demanded ; in  Forres  an  additional  farthing  per 
hour;  whilst  in  Edinburgh  the  workmen  insist 
on  a reduction  of  the  period  of  labour  from  ten 
to  nine  hours,  the  pay  remaining  the  same.  The 
master  masons,  joiners,  and  contractors  are  said 
to  be  uneasy  on  the  subject,  and  resolved  to 
fortify  themselves  against  the  proposed  change. 
Xo  fewer  than  sixty  firms  in  Edinburgh  and 
neighbourhood,  some  of  whom  give  employment 
to  hundreds  of  men,  have,  it  is  reported,  agreed 
among  themselves  not  to  employ  a single  hand 
except  on  the  ten-hours-a-day  principle,  and  to 
refuse  employment  to  all  who  will  not  consent  to 
this  avrangemeot : in  fact,  rather  than  have  them- 
selves controlled  in  this  matter,  they  are, 


if 


19  centimes.  The  mean  discharge  of  the  31  wells 
of  the  first  of  these  districts  is  1084-87  litres  per 
minute.  For  each  of  the  19  wells  of  the  second 
district,  the  mean  supply  was  146  84  per  minute. 
The  cost  of  these  undertakings  amounted,  during 
four  years  (1857,  1858,  1859,  and  1860),  to  the 
sum  of  262,676  francs  14  centimes,  from  which  is 
to  be  subtracted  the  value  of  tbe  boring  appa- 
ratus, 120,000  francs  : that  leaves  a total  expen- 
diture of  142,676  francs.  The  mean  cost  of  each 
of  the  50  wells  is  therefore  2,853  francs  52  cen- 
times. May  these  wells  he  multiplied. 


the  more  recent  works  completed  on  Magpie- 
road,  at  ]\Iagdalen-gates,  and  neighbourhood, 
where  fever  was  always  prevalent,  and  annually’ 
many  lives  were  sacrificed  to  the  poisonous  in- 
fluences of  cesspools,  pulks,  and  pits  of  the 
filthiest  kind,  all  of  which  are  now  destroyed 
and  the  health  of  those  localities  has  undergone 
so  marked  a change  that  a case  of  fever  is 
rarely  known.  Although  much  has  been  done 
to  improve  various  districts,  by  putting  down 
proper  sewage  works,  there  are  yet  many  parts 
that  can  he  pointed  out  as  not  healthy. 


pressed,  it  is  said,  resolved  upon  a general  lock-out. 
Meantime  the  Hawick  masons,  dissatisfied  with  a 
niiie-liour  day’s  work  at  this  period  of  the  season, 
are  insisting  on  a ten-hour,  and  have  actually 
struck  on  this  point,  their  masters  having  re- 
fused to  accede  to  their  demand.  A few  of  the 
men,  however,  have  since  given  in.  The  nine- 
hour  day’s  wages  at  Hawick  are  4s.  8d.,  and  the 
ten-hour,  5s.  fid. 

Serious  Sanitary  StateofBridport. — Under 
this  heading  tbe  SherVorne  Journal  gives  a report 
of  a Council  meeting,  as  a Board  of  Health,  from 
which  we  extract  some  particulars: — The  sur- 
veyor’s report  on  tbe  state  of  the  drainage  of 
the  town  was  read,  disclosing  (says  the  Journal)  a 
most  awful  account  of  the  insufficient  drainage, 
both  public  and  private,  and  summing  up  with 
the  following  remarks: — “Upon  looking  over  the 
drains  which  I have  inspected,  I do  not  think  at 
all  more  than  one-third  are  capable  of  receiving 
the  solid  refuse  from  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants ; 
and  I should  think  they  must  have  been  made 
with  the  intention  of  restricting  every  one  from 
carrying  such  solid  refuse  into  them.  It  certainly 
does  not  go  into  them  in  one  case  in  fifty ; and 
tbe  consequence  is  that  a great  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants are  living  and  working  by  the  sides  of 
dung-mixens  and  cesspools,  the  contents  of  which 
are  running  through  earth,  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances,  to  a considerable  distance,  aud,  in 
many  cases,  polluting  the  water  in  the  wells. 
I would  recommend  the  Board  at  once  to  have  a 
good  plan  drawn  by  an  experienced  engineer,  for 
the  effectual  drainage  of  the  whole  town.”  After 
a lengthened  discussion,  wherein  great  difference 
of  opinion  was  elicited,  a resolution  was  proposed, 
“ That  a plan  of  the  existing  drains  he  prepared 
for  the  use  and  information  of  the  Board,  such 
plan  to  contain  both  the  fall  and  dimension  of  the 
drains;”  to  which  was  moved  an  amendment, — 
“ That  a survey  of  the  town  he  made,  and  n 
system  of  drainage  sufficient  for  the  requirements 
of  the  borough  be  laid  down  by  a competent  en- 
gineer, with  an  appropriate  estimate  of  the  e.xpensc 
of  carrying  out  such  plan;  and  that  the  same  be 
submitted  to  the  Board  at  their  next  meeting.” 
This  gave  rise  to  another  discussion,  which  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  amendment  being  put : 
aves,  6 ; noes,  7 ; aud  the  motion,  ayes  3 ; noes,  6. 
The  Town  Clerk  then  observed  that  by  this  result 
the  Board  had  done  nothing,  slioioing  they  were 
not  competent  to  carry  out  the  Act;  aud  they  bad 
better  make  a report  to  tbe  Secretary  of  State  to 
that  effect.  They  might  be  assured  that  if,  when 
called  upon  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  they  could 
not  report  to  him  of  something  sensible  having 
been  done.  Government  would  be  down  upon 
them.  It  was  then  stated  that  a rate  was  re- 
quired, as  the  surveyor  wanted  money  to  pay  the 
labourers  he  had  employed  in  opening  the  drains. 
This  point  being  also  discussed  without  coming  to 
any  definite  result,  the  Board  broke  up.  Govern- 
ment tnV/  be  down  upon  these  fellows;  et  error 
nullus. 
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Manchester  AEcniTECTtrEAi.  Association. — 
At  the  last  meeting  of  this  society  Mr.  Alfred 
Darhyshire  read  a paper  on  Michelangelo,  in  which 
the  great  Florentine  received  his  meed  of  praise 
as  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  in  the  arts  of  sculp- 
ture, painting,  and  architecture.  The  next  paper 
will  be  by  Mr.  Webster,  on  “The  Science  of 
Architecture.” 

Tee  London  Painter  Stainebs’  Eshibi- 

•noN. The  Painter  Stainers’  Company  have 

issued,  in  a printed  form,  a brief  notice  of  the 
measures  proposed  to  aid  the  operative  painters 
and  the  decorative  arts  by  annual  exhibition  of 
works  and  otherwise.  The  company  last  year 
gave  the  free  use  of  their  hall,  and  70?.,  for  the 
promotion  of  the  exhibition,  as  onr  article  on  the 
subject  at  the  time  informed  our  reader-s ; and  they 
propose  to  give  50?.  this  year,  besides  the  free  use 
of  their  hall.  The  object, — to  infuse  into  the 
English  artisans  of  the  present  day,  the  feeling  of 
artists, — is  an  excellent  one,  and  well  merits  suc- 
cess ; and  we  hope  the  present  year’s  exhibition, 
which,  like  the  last,  will  beheld  in  June,  will  excel 
it  in  all  respects,  so  as  to  give  further  encourage- 
ment to  future  progress  in  carrying  out  the  end 
in  view.  Mr.  Sewell  will  again  fit  up  the  hall  at 
his  own  expense  j but  it  is  to  be  hoped  all  in- 
terested in  the  advancement  of  decorative  art  will 
aid  vdth  their  contributions  j as  the  company’s 
funds,  though  ample,  are  mostly  bound  up  in 
charitable  objects,  which  one  cannot  even  wish  to 
interfere  with,  even  for  so  excellent  a purpose. 

BuiLDiNa  Accidents. — On  Sunday  evening 
before  last,  about  half  an  hour  before  service,  a 
large  portion  of  the  wall  and  roof  at  the  north 
angle  of  the  nave  and  chancel  of  the  ancient 
parish  church  of  St.  Lcouard,  Bridgnorth,  gave 
way,  and  fell,  partly  into  the  churchyard  and 
partly  into  the  interior  of  the  church ; smashing  a 
number  of  the  pews  and  sittings,  and  covering  a 
great  portion  of  the  interior  with  the  debris.  For 
some  time  past  the  church  has  been  in  process  of 
partial  restoration;  and  on  S.iturday  the  workmen, 
while  digging  the  foundation  of  the  portion  in- 
tended to  be  restored,  had  occasion  to  remove  a 
buttress  from  the  north  wall  of  the  old  struc- 
ture : the  part  thus  weakened  gave  way  in  the 

manner  described. As  two  labourers  employed 

in  the  erection  of  a new  chimney  in  connection 
with  the  Leeds  Co-operative  Flour  and  Provision 
Society’s  mill,  at  Holbeck,  were  being  hoisted  up, 
standing  on  a corve,  one  of  them,  a stonemason, 
who  had  been  smoking  a pipe,  became  giddy,  and 
fell  to  the  ground,  a depth  of  nearly  twenty  yards. 
He  was  instantaueously  killed. 

Tee  Manganates  as  Disinfecting  Sfb- 
STANCES. — My  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
remarks  in  the  Builder  of  16th  February,  on  the 
subject  of  the  wood-staining  propertiesof  “Condy’s 
Patent  Fluid  (green),”  when  employed  of  the 
proper  strength,  for  any  required  shade  of  brown; 
and  I am  glad  your  experiments  confirm  the 
statement  of  “One  of  the  Browns”  as  to  its 
utility  for  this  purpose.  On  two  points  touched 
upon  in  your  notice  I venture  to  offer  a few  re- 
marks, ill  justice  to  my  claim  to  priority  in  sug- 
gesting, simplifying,  and  carrying  out  the  manu- 
facture and  employment  of  the  manganates  and 
permanganates  as  disinfecting  and  purifying  sub- 
stances. These  claims,  Schonbein,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  on  the  other,  would 
be  the  last  to  ignore.  To  the  first-named  and 
eminent  chemist  you  have  erroneously  imputed 
the  suggestion  of  these  salts  as  “a  direct  and 
perfect  ozoniser  or  vehicle  communicating  ozone 
as  a cleansing  principle ; ” and,  in  the  case  of  the 
latter  gentleman,  whose  services  in  the  cause  of 
sanitary  science  all  roust  willingly  concede,  you 
have  hardly  done  him  full  justice,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  understood  he  perfected  and  produced  for  gene- 
ral use  an  instrument  as  an  air-test,  employing 
the  substance  which  I first  brought  under*  the 
notice  of  the  public  and  the  scientific  world  ns  an 
air-test  aud  a water-test.  Dr.  Angus  Smith’s 
experiments  date  from  the  period  when  I brought 
the  matter  under  his  notice.  To  Dr.  A.  Smith 
himself  belongs  the  credit  attached  to  the  special 
instrument  he  invented  and  perfected. 

H.  B.  CONDT. 

*#*  The  purport  of  what  we  said  as  to  Schon- 
bein, the  discoverer  of  ozone,  was  that  he  found  the 
mauganate  to  be  a perfect  ozoniser, — not  that  he 
discovered  its  cleansing  or  scavenging  properties, 
of  the  merit  of  discovering  which  we  had  no 
desire  to  deprive  Mr.  Condy.  As  to  Dr.  A.  Smith, 
what  we  stated  comes  much  to  the  same  sense 
with  our  correspondent’s  own  remarks  : we  long 
since  did  justice  to  Mr.  Smith’s  air-test  in  the 
Builder,  and  only  slightly  recurred  to  it  on  this 
occasion  to  remind  our  readers  of  one  of  the 
Tj'ims  u-.es  of  permanganate  of  potash. 
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“Closet ’’-SEATS. — A country  surgeon  sends  us 
a statement  showing  the  evils  that  result  from 
these  being  too  high,  and  urging  that  13  or  14 
inches  is  about  the  proper  height.  Without 
going  into  details,  we  recommend  attention  to  the 
advice.  In  the  case  of  those  already  fixed,  placing 
a step  in  front,  on  which  the  feet  may  rest,  will  be 
found  a wise  one. 

Dwellings  of  the  Labouring  Classes. — In 
the  House  of  Lords  last  week  the  Earl  of  Derby 
gave  notice  that  on  Thursday  of  this  week  be 
should  present  a petition  on  the  subject  of  the 
displacement  of  the  labouring  class  in  consequence 
of  the  introduction  of  railways  and  of  other  large 
works  in  the  metropolis.  He  was  not  prepared, 
however,  to  make  any  proposition  to  the  house  on 
the  subject. 

St.  Stephen’s,  Salford.— A memorial  window 
has  just  been  erected  in  St.  Stephen’s  Church, 
Salford,  to  the  late  Samuel  Occleston  and  bis  wife, 
and  also  to  a brother.  The  subjects  chosen  repre- 
sent the  Besurrection  and  Ascension,  surmounted 
with  canopy  work.  The  tracery  is  filled  up  with 
ornamental  work,  having  the  Agnus  Dei  repre- 
sented in  the  centre.  The  artists  employed  were 
Messrs,  Edmundson  & Son. 

Institution  of  Engineers  in  Scotl.and, — The 
usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
last  week ; Mr.  W.  M.  Neilsou,  the  president,  in 
the  chair;  when  a paper  “on  the  different  plans  of 
surface  condensation  ” was  road  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Davison,  after  which  a discussion  took  place,  which 
was  adjourned.  Mr.  David  Laidlaw  then  read  a 
paper  on  “ Gas  Manufacture,  and  Gas  "Works,” 
making  reference  to  works  he  is  now  getting  up  in 
St.  Petersburg. 

Falling  in  of  a Tunnel  at  Sheffield. — 
About  30  or  40  yards  of  the  tuunel  connecting 
the  Midland  station  with  the  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
and  Lincolnshire  line,  at  Sheffield,  is  reported  to 
have  fallen  in  on  Monday  last,  burying  six  or  seven 
men.  The  remainder  of  the  tunnel  is  said  to  he 
also  in  a critical  state.  Ahuildingin  course  of  erec- 
tion immediately  above  the  tunnel  has  given  way 
and  threatens  to  fall.  The  foundation  of  the  new 
building  is  said  to  be  very  near  to  the  masonry 
work  of  the  tunnel ; but  no  cause  is  as  yet  assigned 
for  the  accident,  so  far  as  we  have  heard. 

Netv  Tbinitt  Works  Depot. — An  extensive 
establishment  is  being  formed  by  the  Board  of 
Trinity  on  the  north  shore  of  Milford  Haven,  near 
to  Pembroke  Ferry.  Tiie  works  are  estimated  to 
cost  10,000?.,  and  are  to  consist  of  pier  storehouses, 
walled  enclosures,  and  houses  for  the  workmen, 
forming  a perfect  depot  for  the  whole  of  the 
western  coast,  so  as  to  store  supplies  for  the  light- 
houses along  the  Bristol  and  St.  George’s  Chan- 
nels, and  the  Irish  Sea.  A large  body  of  men  are 
at  work  under  the  contractor,  Mr.  Douglas,  in 
preparing  the  ground,  Ac. 

Improved  Dwelling-places  for  Married 
Soldiers  in  Barracks. — At  the  Albany  Barracks, 
Parkhurst,  the  foundation  of  an  extensive  building 
is  being  laid  for  the  (somewhat)  better  accommo- 
dation of  married  soldiers.  It  is  to  comprise  a 
hundred  spacious  rooms,  for  as  many  married 
soldiers,  with  rooms  for  washing  clothes,  and 
places  for  drying,  the  whole  to  be  enclosed  within 
walls.  It  is  said  that  the  cost  of  this  building 
will  he  about  18,000?.;  and,  when  finished,  these 
barracks  will  be  equal  to  those  of  Winchester  and 
other  places,  in  point  of  accommodation  for  mar- 
ried soldiers.  The  heavy  cost  of  providing  suitable 
accommodation  is  no  doubt  the  great  obstacle  in 
the  way ; but,  when  the  authorities  are  about  a 
work  of  this  kind,  they  might  well  incur  the 
additional  cost  involved  in  making  the  aocommo- 
d.ation  superior  to  that  afforded  to  married  soldiers 
at  Winchester  and  other  places. 

Cost  of  the  Martlebone  Industrial 
Training  School. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
guardians  of  Marylebone,  Mr.  C.  Beevor  in  the 
chair,  a report  was  presented  from  a committee 
appointed  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  the  erection  of 
the  Industrial  training  schools  for  pauper  children 
at  Southall.  The  report  stated  that  the  expense 
of  building,  Ac.,  up  to  the  present  time,  had  been 
15,321?.  lla.  6d.  There  was,  however,  a sum  of 
579?.  made  up  of  items  for  furniture,  and  100?. 
for  garden,  sinking  of  wells,  tank,  Ac.,  which  did 
not  legitimately  belong  to  the  building  account, 
and  which  they  recommended  should  not  be  paid 
out  of  the  bnildiug  fund,  but  of  the  current  rate. 
The  gross  sum  borrowed  for  birilding  the  schools, 
Ac.,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Poor-law  Board,  had 
been  16,500?.,  and  with  interest  on  exchequer  bills 
there  was  a balance  in  favour  of  the  buikliug  fund 
of  2,010?.  Mr.  Taverner,  in  moving  the  adoption 
of  the  report,  admitted  that  there  were  liabilities 
still  outstanding,  to  the  extent  of  some  600?.  or 
700?. 
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Lincoln  Cathedral. — A new  stained  glass 
window  has  just  been  placed  at  the  east  end  of  the 
north  choir  aisle,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Chan- 
cellor of  Lincoln  (the  Rev.  G.  Pretyman),  by 
whose  family  it  has  been  erected.  It  is  the  work 
of  Messrs.  Ward  A Hughes.  The  window  con- 
sists of  nine  medallions,  containing  subjects  taken 
from  the  history  of  the  Prophet  Elijah,  viz., — The 
Prophet  before  Ahab;  the  Ravens  bringing  him 
Food;  Raising  to  Life  the  Widow’s  Son;  his  In- 
terview with  Obndiah;  his  Denunciation  of  the 
Priests  of  Baal ; Casting  his  Mantle  over  Elisha ; 
the  Death  of  Ahah;  Elijah  Dividing  the  Waters 
of  Jordan ; the  Prophet’s  Ascent  into  Heaven. 
The  family  of  the  late  chancellor,  according  to 
the  Lincolnshire  Chronicle,  are  about  to  place  two 
other  windows  in  the  cathedral. 


TENDERS 

For  alterations  at  No.  48,  ConihiU,  for  Messrs.  VLney  & 
Son.  Mr.  Samuel  Field,  architect: — 


Brown  & Robinson  i^sos  0 0 

Cock  303  0 0 


For  a new  clock-tower,  &c.,  at  Cliefden,  Berks,  for  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  K.G.  Mr.  Henry  Glutton, 
architect,  New  Burlingtan-street.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Crocker; — 

I’Anson .^3,143  0 0 

Smith 2,648  0 0 

Pritchard  & Skelton 2,555  0 0 

Myers 2,386  0 1) 


For  three  new  houses,  in  Crib-street,  Ware,  Herts,  for 
Mr.  B.  Young,  of  Hertford.  Mr.  W.  Wilds,  architect, 
Hertford:  — 

Walter  Hitch  j^425  o 0 

James  Hitch 396  0 0 

And  the  old  materials. 


For  the  restoration  and  seating  of  Monkton  Church, 
near  Ramsgate: — 

Haynes  & Elgar ^746  9 6 

W.  E.  Smith  & Son 731  10  0 

Chancel-seals  and  Desks  in  Pitch  Fine. 

Cox  & Son  .*'40  0 

Nave  Hentins  in  Pitch  Pine. 

Cox  & Son  204  0 0 


For  repairs  and  decorations  to  New  Broad-street  Chapel, 
City.  Mr.  J.  E.  Saunders,  architect: — 

Devereux ^4r8  0 0 

Colls  340  0 0 

Cocks 330  0 0 

Gordon 305  0 0 

Heeps  (accepted)  236  0 0 


For  day  and  Sunday  schools,  Pendleton,  Lancashire. 

Messrs.  Hayley  & Son,  architects,  Manchester; — 

Cochran  & Co jC'2,552  0 0 

Penk  2,549  0 0 

Statham  & Co 2,500  0 o 

Southern  & Son 2,479  0 » 

Grnndy 2,295  0 0 

Barlow  2,250  o 0 


For  assembly-room,  White  Hart  Hotel,  Upper  Norwood. 
Mr.  Sextus  Uyball,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied ; — 

Jinks  ^£“1,398  0 0 

Buck  1,394  0 0 

Garnham  1,3*7  0 0 

Seymour  (accepted!  1,307  0 0 


For  repairs,  alterations,  and  addition.*  at  No.  9,  Eaton- 
place,  for  Mr.  J.  N.  Murray.  Mr.  H.  McCalla,  architect ; — 

James  & Ashby  ^1,279  0 0 

Coulton 7 1,175  0 0 

London  Building  Company  ... . I,t60  0 0 

Nye 1,154  0 0 

McLachlan  1,1.36  8 9 

Welshman  & Gale 1,105  2 0 

Avery 1,054  0 0 

Siromouds 964  0 0 


For  proposed  improvement  of  the  Assize  Courts,  Croy- 
don, and  Town  hall  generally.  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  archi- 
tect:— 

A.  — Representing  the  cost  of  the  alterations  and  im- 

provements to  the  courts,  including  the  hot- water 
apparatus  for  the  civil  court,  and  the  enlargement 
of  the  corn-market. 

B.  — The  general  repairs  required  to  the  building,  inclusive 

of  the  proposed  finishings  for  retiring-rooms  and 
surveyor's  offices. 

C.  — The  enlargement  of  the  basement  cellarage  and  the 

construction  of  public  urinals,  and  water-closets  on 
the  ground-floor  and  topmost  landing  of  north 
staircase. 

D.  — The  improvements  to  the  principal  staircase. 


1 A. 

B.  1 

C. 

D. 

Total. 

Dover 

'jCLdOS 

^397|j^240 

£\08 

*■2,353 

Jackson  & Shaw 

• ! 1,590 

3001 

2fi5 

"6 

2,323 

Newman  & Mann  ... 

1 1,673 

284I 

195 

2,138 

King,  Biuton,  & Co.. 

.1  1,56(1 

400; 

225 

71 

2,255 

W^ard 

.1  1,55(1 

358| 

2U< 

2,186 

Stevenson  

.1  1,486 

2H 

71 

2,079 

Marsland  & Son 

.1  1,17( 

335' 

215 

67 

2,C87 

For  enlarging  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Summers  Town, 
Wandsworth.  Mr.  John  W.  Dennison,  architect.  Quan- 


tities supplied : — 

Norris  & Son  i£938  0 0 

Aviss  & Sons  882  0 0 

Williamson  866  10  0 

Nicholson  & Sons 845  n 0 

Easton  831  7 0 

Scott 811  0 0 

. Adamson  & Sons  (accepted)  ....  799  0 0 
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illtij  §n5I(ltii. 

VOL.  XIX.— No.  944. 


The  Temple  of  Jupiter  PanheUeniits  in  ^gina. 


E resume  this  week  the 
thread  of  the  observatious 
which  we  made 
in  our  last  num- 
ber,and  will  enter 
with  Mr.  Cock- 
erell the  magnifi- 
cent Temple  of 
Jupiter  jn..Egina, 
which  ho  so  well 
describes  in  the 
former  half  of 
his  volume.*  It 
stands  on  a high 
peak  (still  called 
Oros)  near  the 
northern  extre- 
mity of  the  island, 
and  occupies  a po- 
sition admirably 
illustrative  of  the 


derivation  of  theLatIuword/emj?f4w,or<«<??»p/«jn,t 

from  iueor,  to  gaze  upon  or  behold.  Mr.  Cock- 
erell therefore  shows  traces,  not  only  of  the  archi- 
tect, but  of  the  scholar,  when  he  reminds  us  that 
the  temples  of  the  Greeks,  when  not  placed 
within  the  precincts  of  their  cities,  were  purposely 
erected  on  the  most  conspicuous  sites  that  were 
available.  Socrates,  if  we  remember  aright  what 
we  learnt  in  our  “ Collectanea  Grteca,”  at  school, 
makes  this  remark  in  the  “ Memorabilia  ” of  Xeno- 
phon j and  Mr.  Cockerell  states  what  is  equally 
carious  and  true  of  Grecian  architecture,  as  we  know 
it  in  England  to  be  true  of  Gothic  architecture  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  that  the  sacred  edifice  assumed 
different  proportions  when  placed  in  a plain  or 
on  a lofty  site,  the  architects  themselves  finding 
it  desirable  “ to  adapt  a low  and  horizontal  system 
of  architecture  to  a lofty  and  hilly  country,  and  a 
perpendicular  and  aspiring  system  to  a level  aud 
flat  district,  as  if  convinced  of  the  inefBcacy  of 
all  human  attempts  at  loftiness  amid  mountain 
scenery,  and  seeking  rather  to  present  a contrast 
to  those  rugged  irregularities  of  nature  by  the 
regularity  of  art  and  by  a succession  of  horizontal 
lines.” 

It  is  obvious  that  it  is  only  in  the  plain, 
where  nature  presents  no  such  mighty  contrasts, 
that  we  can  indulge  in  ambitious  loftiness  with  any 
hope  of  effect.  It  is  thus  that  throughout  Greece 
and  in  Egypt,  enclosed  within  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, we  find  massive,  and  more  or  less  horizontal 
edifices  prevailing,  aud  in  the  plains  of  Assyria 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  the  lofty  Gothic  spire  in 
the  Low  Countries,  not  to  mention  the  level  coun- 
try that  surroundn  our  own  Salisbury  and  Lich- 
field, and  sets  off  their  tapering  spires  to  the  best 
advantage.  Accordingly  we  are  not  surprised  at 
finding  that  the  Temple  of  Panhelienian  Jove,  in 
^gina,  though  loftily  situated,  was  not  remark- 
lible  for  the  height  or  the  magnitude  of  its  propor- 
iions.  It  was  elegant  aud  beautiful,  rather  than 
ijrand.  Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  Pausanias, 
in  speaking  of  this  temple,  barely  mentions  it  by 


The  Temples  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius  in  .Egiua, 
tod  of  Apollo  Epicurius  at  Bas£a3,  near  Phipaleia,  in 
^^cadia.”  By  C.  R.  Cockerell,  Esq.,  R.A.,  Hon.  D.C  L., 
wxon.  &c.,  &c.  JolinWeale.  I860.  See  p.  133, 
t The  words  templum  and  tueor  arc  generally  used 
bath  reference  to  something'  elevated:  thus,  in  Ovid’s 
descnpuoii  of  the  creation  of  man  it  is  said  that  the  Deitv 
ilaacle  him  upright, — 

" CiElnmque  tueri, 

Jussit,  et  erectos  ad  sidera  tollcre  vultus.” 
:i-ucretius,  too,  speaks  of— 


“ Tcmpla  serena 
Despicere  unde  queas  alios 

1 nd  in  matters  connected  with  augury  and  astrono: 
le  four  quarters  of  heaven  are  constantly  terr 
■ah  by  the  best  writers  of  classical  aotiqu 

tn.  may  be  ^ded  that  from  tueor  comes  contemplor.  ' 
iienvHiiou  is  one  of  obvious  significance. 


name,  aud  passes  on,  just  identifying  it,  but  not 
pausing  to  describe  it.  Can  it  have  been  that, 
in  his  case,  the  eye  of  the  architect  aud  the  artist 
was  lost  in  that  of  the  geographer,  and  that  the 
temple,  not  being  “a  first-rate”  in  size,  was 
thought  by  him  unworthy  of  more  than  a passing 
remark  ? 

" Compared  with  the  temples  of  Jupiter  in  other  coun- 
tries and  of  more  recent  date,”  writes  Mr.  Cockerell,  ” the 
jEginetaa  temple  certainly  was  small  in  its  dimensions ; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  character  of  the  architecture  in 
the  order  and  distribution  of  its  plan  wa.s  probably  the 
most  magnificent  used  at  that  lime  in  Greece,  and  entirely 
correspondent  with  the  majesty  of  the  deity  to  whom  it 
was  dedicated.  It  was  hexaslyle,  peripteral,  with  a 
double  order  in  the  interior,  and  hypmthral.  • * • * 
The  colossal  eye  of  ivory,  and  other  fragments  of  the  same 
material  found  by  us  within  the  walls  of  the  cella,  must 
evidently  have  belonged  to  an  idol  or  statue  25  feet  high 
in  a sitting  posture.” 

We  have  no  inclination  to  follow  Mr.  Cockerell, 
nor  to  force  our  readers  to  follow  him,  through 
the  course  of  the  learned  arguments  adduced  by 
him  to  prove  (what  no  one  now  can  doubt)  that 
the  temple  was  dedicated  to  Jove  and  not  to 
Minerva.  They  are  interesting  to  the  Greek 
scholar  in  an  Oxford  cloister  rather  than  to  the 
British  architect,  and  we  will  therefore  take  the 
liberty  of  passing  on  to  other  questions  which 
more  nearly  concern  ourselves. 

And,  first,  as  to  the  date  of  the  buildiug.  On 
this  subject  two  opinions  have  been  entevtaiued. 
One  opinion  refers  its  erection  to  the  era  imme- 
diately following  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Persian 
war,*  when  it  might  naturally  be  presumed  that 
the  good  people  of  .^Egina,  who  bore  so  large  a 
share  in  the  contest  waged  by  Greece  against 
“the  Barbarian,”  were  likely  to  have  shown  their 
national  gratitude  towards  their  national  deities 
by  building  in  their  honour  a temple  out  of  the 
spoils  of  war,  as  the  first  fruits  of  victory,  and 
a fit  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  which  they 
owed  to  their  tutelary  .Eaclda*.  The  other,  which 
Mr.  Cockerell  prefers,  and  which  he  gives  what 
seem  to  us  good  reasons  for  accepting,  assigns  an 
earlier  date,  viz.,  quite  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
vious century.  It  appears  from  Ilerodotust  that, 
as  early  as  B.C,  560,  the  /Eginetans,  in  the  height 
of  their  naval  aud  commercial  prosperity,  were 
permitted  by  the  king  of  Egypt  (where  they 
traded  largely  atid  constantly)  to  erect  in  that 
country  a temple  in  honour  of  the  Great  God 
Zeus  or  Jupiter,  for  the  benefit  of  their  merchants, 
who,  when  abroad  on  business,  were  expected  to 
be  equally  religious  as  they  were  when  at  home  in 
the  bosom  of  their  respective  families  : and,  if  it 
he  true  that  “charity  begius  at  home,”  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  they  would  have  built  a 
temple  to  Jove  in  Egypt  when  he  was  houseless  at 
^Egina.  Wc  erected  our  cathedrals  in  England 
before  beginning  them  in  our  colonies.  That 
learned  scholar  and  geographer,  the  late  Colonel 
Leake,  was  strongly  in  favour  of  this  latter  sup- 
position, which  Mr.  Cockerell  also  supports  by  “ the 
internal  evidence  drawn  from  what  arc  technically 
termed  the  orthographic  proportions  aud  ichno- 
graphical  arrangements.”  Lord  Aberdeen,  it  is 
well  known,  lays  it  down  as  a law  in  Grecian  archi- 
tecture that  the  age  of  an  edifice  may  be  inferred 
from  the  different  proportions  of  the  columns  and 
their  entablature,  the  latter  being  low  aud  massive 
respectively  in  early  ages,  but  becoming  lighter 
and  more  elegant  as  art  grew  nearer  to  perfection. 

“ Now  applying:  this  principle,”  says  Mr.  Cockerell, 

*'  anil  taking  from  a.vis  to  axis  of  the  extreme  columns 
as  unity,  the  height  of  the  columns  and  entablatures  of 
four  celebrated  Greek  temples  stands  as  follows 

Columns.  Entablatures. 

Corinth  0-353  ....  0171 

.^Egina o-415  0-l6J 

Theseum 0-450  ....  0-156 

Nemea 0-5Si)  ....  0-I35 

These  proportions  tend  to  confirm  this  opinion  as  to  the 
correclness  of  the  earlier  date,  all  the  most  archaic  ex- 
amples showing  the  most  rapid  diminution  of  the  shaft.” 

Mr.  Cockerell  further  strengthens  his  position 
by  other  arguments,  which  will  at  once  recom- 
mend themselves  to  those  of  our  readers  who  have 
made  Grecian  architecture  their  study;  such  as 
the  use  of  three  grooves  instead  of  one  in  the 
hypotrachelion;  the  preference  of  the  parabolic 

* That  i.s,  about  D.C.  470-480. 
t Book  ii.  chap.  17s. 


to  the  hyperbolic  section ; the  profile  of  the 
crowning  cymatium ; the  partial  use  of  Parian 
marble,  and  others  of  a similar  nature,  which  will 
explain  themselves  to  the  architect. 

Apropos  of  this  question,  Mr.  Cockerell 
writes : — 

” It  may  be  remarked  generally,  on  the  plans  of  the 
Grecian  temples,  that  the  hexastyle  appears  to  have  at- 
tained its  utmost  magnificence  before  B.C.  430.  . . . This 
resulted  from  the  practice  of  surrounding  the  cella  with 
a peristyle,  which,  probably,  at  first,  had  merely  a portico 
m antis  or  prostyle.  The  cella,  as  the  habitation  of  the 
Deity,  was  the  regulating  principle  throughout,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  this  part,  was  adjusted  the  num- 
ber  of  columns  in  the  flank,  varying  from  twelve,  as  at 
.^gina,  to  fifteen,  as  at  Prestum  and  Ph'galeia,  and  to 
seventeen,  as  at  Selinus.  The  peristyle  in  the  earliest 
examples  hadwider  intercolumniations  in  the  front  than 
in  the  flanks.  This  arrangement  occasioned,  it  may  be 
remarked  by  the  way,  a defective  variaiion  in  the  division 
of  the  metopes  and  triglyphs,  -which  arose  from  the 
necessity  of  giving  width  to  the  fronts  for  convenienceof 
access  : the  expense  and  risk  of  architrave  stones  of  equal 

length  were  thus  economized  in  the  flanks With 

greater  experience  of  the  strength  and  durability  of  these 
architrave  stones,  this  rule  was  reversed,  and  additional 
width  was  sometimes  given  to  the  side  intercolumniations, 
to  extend  the  length  of  the  whole,  as  in  one  of  the  temples 
at  Selinus.  In  the  earliest  e.vamplcs  the  width  of  the 
peristyle  in  the  flanks  and  front  is  narrow.  In  the  The- 
seum we  discover  the  first  step  towards  a marked  im- 
provement in  the  greater  spaciousness  of  the  eastern 
portico,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  two  intercolumniations : 
this  is  still  further  extended  at  Phigaleia  and  at  Nemea : 
the  same  principle  also  is  to  be  observed  at  Agrigentum, 
Selinus,  and  Picstum,  and  may  be  considered  as  a proof 
of  their  comparatively  recent  date.  In  many  cases,  as  at 
Selinus,  it  is  very  considerably  widened  in  the  flanks;  and 
it  may  be  remarked  liere,  with  reference  to  the  intereo- 
lumniati'in  of  the  order  and  the  progressive  impro-.-ement 
in  the  capacity  or  spaciousness  of  the  peristyle,  that  the 
conviction  which  Hermogenes  (as  cited  by  Vitruvius) 
justly  declared  of  the  inconvenience  of  the  Doric  style  for 
temples,  and  of  the  greater  spaciousness  afforded  by  the 
Ionic,  was  felt  long  before,  and  was  thus,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, remedied  by  successive  experience. 

We  can  hardly  discover  any  criterion  of  judgment  re- 
garding the  pronaos  and  the  posticum,  having  110  earlier 
example  than  .Egiua  now  extant;  but  these  features  of 
the  Greek  temple  appear  to  be  increased  in  length  in  the 
more  modern  examples.  For  the  same  reason  the  exte- 
rior plan,  from  the  waut  of  objects  of  comparison,  afi’ords 
us  no  subject  of  remark,  except  tliat  it  also  appears  to 
have  been  lengthened  as  time  and  experienced  progressed. 
The  last  portion  of  internal  evidence  in  favour  of  my 
view,  viz.,  that  of  the  construction  itself,  offers  but  few 
observations.  The  earliest  artists  appear,  with  great  jus- 
tice, to  have  relied  on  the  size  of  the  stones  for  the  effect 
and  the  durability  of  these  buildings  : accordingly  we 
find  that  the  columns  of  Corinth  were  monolithic,  while 
those  of  Athens  and  of  subsequent  dates  are  always  of 
more  easy  execution,  being  of  many  stones  or  frusta; 
while  those  of  .Flgina  are  equally  divided,  half  being  mo- 
nolithic, aud  the  rest  composed  of  smaller  stones.” 

Most  professional  readers  will  probably  agree 
iu  thinking  that  in  these  remarks  Mr.  Cockerell 
offers  all  that  we  can  expect, — a high  amount  of 
moral  evidence  in  favour  of  his  supposition  as  to 
the  real  age  of  the  .Eginetan  Temple,  as  of  a date 
“ equally  removed  ” (to  xtsc  liis  own  words)  “ from 
that  of  the  Temple  at  Connth  and  the  more 
recent  one  of  the  Theseum.” 

It  is  now  time  for  us  to  approach  the  details  of 
the  temple. 

It  was  erected  011  a platform,  or  “high  place” 
(230  feet  by  130  feet),  partly  formed  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  and  partly  built  up  around  the  edges 
of  large  polygonal  stones,  and  was  paved  with 
large  square  slabs  in  two  courses.  Of  these  the 
upper  one  is  gone.  Towards  tlie  east  there  was 
evidently  a large  open  space,  w'here  the  sacrifices 
were  performed;  and  some  foundations  of  a small 
ancient  building  were  found  on  the  spot.  “ It  is 
probable,”  s-ays  Mr.  Cockerell,  “that  a wall  con- 
iiectcd  this  building  with  a peribolus,  formed  into 
a succe.ssiou  of  terraces  which  are  still  observable 
towards  the  south,  and  where  possibly  the  games 
in  honour  of  /Eacus  may  have  been  held.”  At  the 
north-east  angle  our  explorers  came  upon  a cave, 
partly  artificial,  in  the  solid  rock,  which  was  also, 
beyond  a doubt,  connected  with  the  mysteries 
associated  with  the  worship  of  the  temple;  and  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  necessity  of 
making  haste  to  secure  the  prizes  of  sculpture  did 
not  allow  Mr.  Cockerell  and  Lis  friends  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exploring  the  recesses  of  this  excavation, 
w-hich  are  described  with  some  minuteness  by 
Dodwell,  vol.  i.  p.  566. 

It  is  clear  from  Mr.  Cockerell’s  third  chaptei-, 
which  he  devotes  to  “ the  details  of  the  Temple,” 
that  the  greatest  attention  was  paid  by  the  good 
people  of  iEgina  to  everything  that  could  add 
completeness  or  finish  to  the  edifice,  which,  no 
doubt,  was  as  much  the  darling  object  of  their 
national  pride,  as  ever  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter  at 
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Westminster  could  have  been  in  the  clays  wbeu 
the  name  of  Edward  the  Confessor  stood  the 
highest  in  popular  esteem,  and  roused  a feeling  of 
patriotic  affection  in  the  breast  of  every  Euglish- 
We  shall  see  presently  how  true  this 


remark  is  of  the  sculpture  accessories;  but  it  can- 
not have  been  by  accident  that  the  very  paving  of 
the  prouaos,  and  of  the  nave  of  the  Temple,  was 
covered  with  an  indurated  stucco  of  a deep  red 
colour,  calculated  to  absorb  the  blood  of  victims 
without  showing  any  stain;  nor  can  it  have  been 
other  than  the  result  of  long  and  pains-taking 
calculation,  that  the  tympanum  beyond  the  plane 
of  the  entablature  was  made  so  deep  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  sculpture  which  adorned  it,  and  the 
axis  of  the  columns,  both  in  the  fronts  and  in  the 
flanks,  made  so  to  incline  as  to  give  to  the  whole 
pile  that  pyramidical  effect  which  we  so  often  see 
in  Grecian  architecture,  and  which  has  never  been 
effected  in  our  modern  imitations. 

We  wish  that  it  were  possible  to  give  anything 
like  a complete  account  of  the  points  most  worthy 
of  observation  in  the  “ details  of  the  Temple  j ’ 
but,  in  order  to  do  so,  we  really  should  be  obliged 
to  transfer  chapter  iii.  almost  entire  into  our 
columns : we  must  content  ourselves,  therefore, 
with  noting,  in  another  article,  some  of  the  most 
striking  portions  of  them. 


STEAM  CARUTAGES  ON  COMMON  ROADS  * 
An  erroneous  idea  is  entertained  by  many  that 
the  invention  of  locomotives  and  traction  engines 
for  common  roads  is  an  attempted  improvement 
on  the  railway  system,  and  hence  an  invention 
subsequent  in  order  to  that  of  the  locomotive; 
whereas  locomotives  for  common  roads  existed  long 
before  any  railway  locomotive,  such  as  we  nowbave, 
ever  ran  j and,  indeed,  some,  at  least,  of  the  engines 
in  the  list  of  competitors  at  the  opening  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  intended  horse-railway, 
on  which  the  modern  railway  system  may  be  said 
to  have  been  cstablisbed,  were  locomotives  invented 
and  built  e.vpressly  for  common  roads.  Thus  one 
of  Burstall  & Hill’s,  of  Leith,  which  had  been 
tried  and  ran  on  a public  roiul  there  before  the 
opening  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  line,  and 
was  made  for  common  roads,  was  put  upon  the 
list  for  competitiou  on  that  occasion ; and  was  sent 
in  pieces  toEngland  for  that  purpose;  though,  from 
some  hinderance  in  the  way  of  its  reconstruction  in 
time,  it  happened  to  bo  excluded  from  the  compe- 
tition. Other  common  road  locomotives  also  com- 
peted; hub  the  Stephenson  or  successful  one  had 
the  advantage  of  being  dcsigued  ou  models  pre- 
viously worked  on  the  railway,  in  Durham,  with 
which  the  Stepbeusons  wore  connected,  and  where 
the  great  problem  of  railway  locomotion,  in  fact, 
had  already  been  solved,  tboiigb.  not  in  so  public 
aud  popular  a way  as  at  Chat  Moss,  or  the  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  line. 

By  that  time,  indeed,  locomotives  for  common 
roads  were  even  a somewhat  old  invention ; and 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  substitution 
of  the  power  of  steam  fur  horses  ou  the  highways 
appear  to  have  been  appreciated  and  understood 
for  more  than  a century  back. 

So  early  as  the  year  1759,  Dr.  Robinson,  subse- 
quently Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  then  a studeut  at  Glas- 
gow, threw  out  some  idea  of  applying  the  power  of 
the  steam  engine  (or  fire  engine,  ns  it  was  called) 
to  the  moving  of  wheeled  carriages.  The  first 
intimation  of  a practical  application  of  this  power 
to  common  roads,  however,  according  to  Mr. 
Young,  the  author  of  the  work  under  notice, 
is  that  of  a locomotive  carriage  invented  by  a 
Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Cugnot,  who  com- 
pleted one  in  1769.  The  next  earliest  inventor 
on  the  records  was  Murdoch,  in  1781.  Watt,  in 
the  same  year,  patented  the  application  of  his 
improved  steam-engine  to  wheeled  carriages,  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  attempted  to  carry  it  out 
in  practice;  otherwise  the  history  of  steam  loco- 
motion, and  even  of  railway  transit,  might  have 
been  a very  different  one  from  what  it  has  turned 
out  to  he.  It  is  rather  a curious  fact  that  the 
boiler  of  Watt’s  locomotive  engine  waste  be  made 
of  wooden  staves,  iron-booped,  like  a cask  ! and  the 
furnace  was  to  be  inside  the  boiler  ! hub  so  as  to 
be  surrounded  on  every  side  by  water. 


Iul803,  Messrs.  Trevithick  & Vivian  invented 
a very  compact  and  snug  high-pressure  engine 
aud  boiler  in  one  machine,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  type  of  engine  whence  our  present  loco- 
motive was  derived;  and  in  1804-5  it  was  actually 
tried  on  a toothed  railway  at  Merthyr  lydvil, 
laid  down  on  purpose;  but  the  great  bugbear 
which  prevented  the  development  of  the  railway 
system  for  the  time,  and  turned  the  attention  of 
inventive  minds  to  the  common  road  locomotive, 
was  the  imaginary  fear,  or  rather,  the  unquestioned 
and  untested  belief,  that  the  wheels  of  the  en- 
gine would  slip  round  on  smooth  rails,  without 
producing  any  locomotion  at  all. 

It  is  a very  curious  and  interesting  circum- 
stance that  Trevitheck  tried  the  engine  he  con- 
structed in  180-1.  on  the  ground  where  the  Luaton- 
square  Station  now  stands.  Unfortunately  irevi- 
theck  was  rather  a flighty  genius,  aud  soon  tired 
of  following  out  any  one  idea;  otherwise^  his 
railway  and  common-road  experiments  might 
have  made  him  much  more  renowned  than  he 
was  destined  to  be,  as  the  founder  of  the  system  of 
locomotion,  whether  on  road  or  rail. 

The  first  steam  coach  that  was  ever  constructed 
in  this  country,  expressly  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  on  common  roads,  was  that  of  Julius 
Griffiths,  of  Brompton,  Middlesex;  who,  in  1821, 
nob  only  patented,  but  made,  a steam-co.ich  to 
run  on  common  roads  : at  least,  he  had  it  built  by 
Joseph  Bramah. 

We  do  not  propose  here  to  give  anything  like  a 
narration  of  the  subsequent  progress  of  steam 
locomotion  on  common  roads;  bub  we  may  just 
indicate  a few  of  the  more  prominent  steps  which 
were  now  and  then  taken  towards  the  end  in  view ; 
gleaning  our  materials  chiefly  from  the  very  iuter- 
esting  volume  of  Mr.  Young,  which  is  the  first 
of  its  order,  at  least  for  the  last  five-and-twenty 


years. 


* The  Economy  of  Steam  Power  on  Commou  Road; 
with  its  History  and  Practice  in  Great  Dritain ; by  Charles 
F.  Youn^,  C.E.  And  its  Progress  in  the  Diiited  States 
by  A.  L.  Holley,  C.E.,  and  J.  K.  Fisher.  Illustrated  witl 
engravings.  London : Atcliley  & Co.  Great  Kussell-street 


Mr.  Goldsworthy  Gurney,  though  his  inventive 
merits,  Mr.  Young  thinks,  have  been  overrated, 
appears  to  have  done  some  service  in  promoting 
the  attention  of  inventors  and  the  public  to  the 
subject  of  locomotion  on  common  roads.  In  1822 
he  was  experimenting  and  lecturing  on  the  subject. 
In  1821  and  1825  Mr.  Burstall,  the  engineer  em- 
ployed by  Jlessrs.  Bortbwick  and  Co.,  one  of  the 
first  mercantile  firms  in  Leitb,  at  their  saw- 
mills there,  was  busily  at  work  with  lus  steam- 
carriage,  aided  pecuniarily  by  Mr.  .Tames  Bortbwick, 
who  took  an  enlightened  and  unwearied  interest 
in  the  promotion  of  the  great  end  in  vievv.  Mr. 
Hill  afterwards  came  from  England,  of  which  jMr, 
Burstall  also  was  a native,  to  assist  him  as  an  en- 
gineer in  the  many  costly  alterations  and  improve- 
ments which  were  made,  especially  on  the  boiler, 
which  assumed  at  length  the  tubular  form.  In 
1825  Mr.  Gurney  patented  and  produced  a steam 
carriage  impelled  by  legs  like  a horse,  as  Mr.  David 
Gordon  had  previously  done  * the  propelling  feet 
were  very  injurious  to  the  roads  on  which  they 
stamped;  and  must,  one  would  think,  have  been 
rather  a clumsy  contrivance.  In  1827  Mr.  Burstall 
exhibited  in  Edinburgh  a model  steam  carriage, 
which  submitted  to  a good  deal  of  rough  usage 
with  commendable  indifference.  In  the  same  year 
Mr.  Gurney  produced  his  improved  locomotive,  in 
which  the  noise  of  the  waste  steam  was  destroyed, 
and  an  improved  plan  for  warming  the  feed  water 
was  adopted. 

Mr.  Hancock,  from  about  1828  to  1838,  was  an 
indefatigable  inventor  and  builderof  steam  coaches, 
and  made  some  admirable  improvements,  as  on  the 
wheels  of  such  coaches,  and  the  disposal  and  pro- 
tection of  the  engines.  He  had  a long  continued 
success  in  running  his  carriages  on  the  roads  and 
streets  of  the  metropolis. 

In  1829  a fuur-whetled  locomotive  carriage  was 
constructed  by  Sir  James  Anderson  and  Mr.  IV. 
H.  .T.rmes,  aud  ran  at  Eppiug  Forest. 

8ir  Charles  Dance,  in  1831,  started  a steam- 
coach  to  run  regularly  ou  the  road  between  Glou- 
cester and  Cheltenham,  which  it  did  successfully 
for  four  mouths,  till  an  axle  was  broken  in  run- 
ning over  heaps  of  stones  purposely  laid  to  ob- 
struct the  stciira-carriuges;  after  which,  and  the 
passing  through  Parliament  of  a vast  number  of 
turnpike  bills,  allowing  prohibitory  tolls  on  such 
cariiiigea.  Sir  Charles  gave  up  in  disgust. 

Mr.  Scott  Russell,  in  1834,  established  a line 
of  steam-coaches  between  Glasgow  and  Paisley,  as 
a regular  mode  of  conveyance.  These  also  ran  for 
many  months  with  the  greatest  regularity  and 
success;  a trip  of  7*V  miles  was  run  in  less  than 
forty-five  minutes ; an  accident,  caused  by  the 
breaking  of  a wheel,  with  fatal  results  (also,  if  we 
rightly  remember,  UFcribable  to  heavy  roads  pur- 
posely laid  down  by  the  road-trustee  blockhead.®), 
caused  the  Covrrt  of  Session  to  interdict  the  whole 
set  of  carriages  from  running ! “ A fine  spe- 


cimen,” as  Mr.  Young  remarks,  of  “Caledonian 
wisdom;”  but  not  a finer  than  that  oftho  British 
Legislature  itself,  in  authorizing  English  road 
trustees  to  exact  tolls  to  the  extent  of  ten  or 
twelve  times  the  usual  amount. 

It  was  these  exactions  and  obstructions  more 
than  anything  else  which  brought  the  many 
hopeful  experiments  with  steam  coaches  ou  commou 
roads  to  an  almost  entire  termination.  But  the 
more  recent  invention  of  traction-engines  with 
endless  railways  attached  to  their  wheels  bus 
already  done  much  to  revive  the  movement. 
Mr.  Young  gives  a lengthened  account  of  the  con- 
struction and  doings  of  Boydell’s,  which  he  con- 
siders as  by  far  the  best  of  the  traction-engines  of 
recent  construction.  Some  traction-engines  are 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  concentrated 
weight ; others  on  that  of  distributed  weight : of 
this  latter  order  is  the  traction-engine,  invented 
by  the  late  Mr.  Boydell,  and  subsequently  im- 
proved : — 

“The  peculiarities  of  this  engine,’’  says  Mr.  Ynung, 
consist,  first,  in  the  shoes  forming  the  endless  railway, 
attached  to  the  driving  wheels,  and  revolving  with  them, 
and  also  attached  to  the  steering  wheels,  if  needed,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  enabled  to  pass  over  any  ground,  and 
to  draw  heavy  loads  ou  common  roads  without  injuring 
them. 

Secondly,  in  being  fitted  with  means  for  adjusting  and 
maintaining  the  water  in  the  boiler  at  a level,  or  nearly 
so,  under  all  circurastances,  whether  ascending  or 
descending  hills;  it  being  only  needtul  to  know  before- 
hand  the  greatest  inclination  to  be  worked,  in  order  to 
accomplish  it, — an  advantage  no  other  engine  possesses : 
it  is  also  under  the  most  perfect  control,  and  is  most 
easily  managed. 

Next,  it  can  be  so  fitted  as  to  be  used  as  a stationary 
engine,  when  required,  for  working  saw-mills,  thrashing- 
machines,  &c.  Next,  it  is  supplied  with  a train  of  waggons 
when  used  for  drawing  loads,  so  arranged  that  each 
waggon  will  follow  exactly  in  the  track  of  the  engine 
wherever  it  goes,  turning  corners  at  right  angles,  and 
capable  of  being  mancuuvred  in  any  direction,  with  the 
greatest  ea®e  and  precision,  only  requiring  the  attention 
of  one  man  to  the  wagaons,  whether  there  are  live  or 
fifty;  and  an  engine  and  train  of  five  waggons  and  two 
carts,  a length  of  more  than  130  feet,  have  been  turned 
round  in  a space  not  exceeding  35  feet  wide. 

The  engine  consists  of  an  ordinary  locomotive  tubular 
boiler,  has  two  horizontal  cylinders,  mounted  on  a 
framing,  and  supported  by  a pair  of  iron  driving  wheels  of 
7 feet  in  diameter,  to  which  the  endless  railway  is  attached. 
The  endless  railway,  attached  to  locomotives,  is  the  only 
means  hitherto  invented  by  which  steam  can  be  used 
advantageously  on  ordinary  roads  under  all  circumstances, 
by  removing  all  direct  friction  of  the  wheels  ou  the  surface 
over  which  they  pass.” 

Traction  engines,  with  endless  railways,  it 
appears,  do  very  little  injury  to  the  roads  ou  which 
they  run;  and,  indeed,  if  any  steam-carriage  lor 
common  roads  bo  provided  with  broad  wheels,  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  how  roads  could  be  injured  by 
such  carriages  at  all  any  more  than  by  rollers. 

A great  deal  of  attention  is  uow  being  attracted 
to  the  subject  of  locomotives  for  commou  roads, 
especially  with  the  view  of  putting  them  into  use 
as  feeders  of  railways,  for  which  purpose  we  have 
occasionally  pointed  attention  to  them  for  years 
as  a desideratum;  aud  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped, 
that  the  measure  of  the  present  session  of  Par- 
ment  for  the  regulation  of  tolls  with  reference  to 
steam-carriages,  &c.,  on  roads,*  will  be  successful 
in  sweeping  away  all  obstacles  of  this  kind,  from 
the  inventive  progress  of  those  who  seek  to  sup- 
ply so  great  a desideratum. 

Mr,  Young’s  book  is  a very  timely  one ; and,  so 
far  as  we  have  noticed,  docs  fair  justice  to  the 
Bubiect,  and  is  ably  written;  forming  an  interest- 
ing as  well  as  important  volume,  particularly 
at  the  present  moment. 

Mr.  John  Giles,  a correspondent,  who  some 
time  since  fvrote  us  on  the  subject  of  “the 
Steam  Plough,”  has  invented  “road  and  field 
locomotives,”  on  what  he  calls  “ a new  prin- 
ciple, in  which  gravity  is  made  an  active  agent, 
and  by  which  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  driving- 
wheel  is  made  to  express  itself  obliquely,  whereby 
its  adhesive  capacity  is  increased,  and  rendered 
capable  of  sustaining  a tractive  effect  of  2,000  lbs. 
per  every  ton  weight  of  the  engine  it  carries.” 
Of  Mr.  Giles’s  invention  we  have  before  spoken. 


* The  bill  to  regulate  the  use  of  locomotives  on  turn- 
pike  aiid  common  roads  provides  lor  the  levying  of  tolls 
by  uniform  general  provisions,  the  weighing  clauses  m 
ttic  general  turnpike  Acts  not  having  been  framed  in  anti- 
cipation of  traffic  by  locomotives.  Certain  enactments  of 
the  Commercial  Roads  Continuation  Acts  are  repealed, 
and  the  weight  on  each  pair  of  wheels  is  not  to  exceed 
one  ton  and  a half.  The  use  of  locomotives  destructive 
to  highways  or  dangerous  to  the  public  is  to  be  probibiled 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  so  as  to  prevent  excessive  wear 
and  tear.  The  weight  of  locomotives  over  county,  parish, 
or  suspension  bridges  is  not  to  exceed  filteen  tons,  and 
any  damage  is  to  be  made  good.  The  locomotives  are  to 
consume  their  own  smoke.  Two  persona  are  to  drive  aud 
conduct  every  locomotive,  aud  red  lights  are  to  be  fixed 
conspiciioasly  in  front  of  locomotive  and  waggons  one 
hour  after  sunset  and  one  hour  before  sunrise.  The 
speed  of  locomotives  on  high  roads  is  not  to  exceed  ten 
miles  aiihour;  and,  ihroughlowns,  cities,  or  villages, five. 
No  locomotive  is  to  be  used  wiiliiii  the  city  ol  Lmidou 
more  than  seven  feet  in  width  and  with  wheels  six  inches 
wide. 
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This  principle,  he  says,  has  “ all  the  elements  of 
efficiency  and  success,  In  spite  of  its  non-recogni- 
tion by  scientific  men.”  He  has  lately  published  a 
little  volume  “ subservient  (as  he  says)  to  a demon- 
stration of  the  social  aud  political  influence  of  the 
steam-eugine  in  the  past,  and  of  the  steam-plough 
in  the  future,”  although  its  title,*  does  not  very 
obviously  imply  the  connection  of  the  subject 
with  steam-ploughs  or  traction-engines.  In  this 
treatise  Mr.  Giles  endeavours  to  show  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  a depreciation  in  the  value  of 
gold  under  a general  free  trade  policy;  and 
his  main  purpose  appears  to  bo  the  introduction 
of  the  steam  plough  into  Australia  and  our  other 
colonies.  In  reference  to  this  purpose  he  says, 
“ While  the  present  high  price  of  all  the  staples 
of  life  and  commerce  is  absorbing  too  much  of 
everybody’s  income,  and  is  greatly  crippling  the 
prosperity  of  trade;  while  India,  Australia,  and 
our  other  dependencies  are  looking  idly  on  their 
vast  agricultural  resources,  unable,  for  want  of  an 
efficient  engine  to  cultivate  them ; and  while  our 
ships  return  empty  when  they  might  be  loaded 
with  grain  if  our  foreign  soil  was  only  cultivated; 
I think  that  the  subject  of  a 'practical  steam 
plough  ’ is  worthy  the  notice  of  * the  People  aud 
the  Press.’  ” The  object  in  view  is  certainly  a 
grand  aud  important  one,  aud  does  credit  to  Mr. 
Giles’s  enlightenment;  but  whether  his  steam 
plough  be  the  precise  instrument  whereby  that 
object  is  likely  to  be  realized  or  not,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  judge. 

A discovery,  we  observe,  is  spoken  of,  by  means 
of  which  2i  oz.  of  coal,  per  horse-power  per  hour, 
will  suffice  for  the  employment  of  steam-power. 
Should  this  rumour  turn  out  to  be  something  more 
than  mci-ely  one  of  those  thousand  and  one  myths 
which  are  continually  flying  about  in  the  scientific 
world,  an  immense  stride  towards  the  realization 
of  locomotive  omnibuses  will  very  speedily  be 
effected.  Mr.  W.  Morris,  C.E.,  of  Church-street, 
Waterloo-road,  is  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  the 
process,  which  appears  to  exclude  all  necessity  of 
a boiler  between  the  water  reservoir  aud  the 
piston,  the  steam  generator  requiring  no  stock 
water. 

We  licar  of  another  invention  (a  Trench  one) 
in  which  hydraulic  power  is  to  be  brought  into 
use  for  the  propulsion  of  street  vehicles.  This  idea 
of  applying  some  simply  and  easily  worked  power 
to  such  Vehicles  we  have  repeatedly  suggested; 
and  are  very  confident  that  erelong  we  shall  have 
them  traversing  streets  and  roads  in,  at  least,  such 
shapes  as  those  of  cabs  and  broughams,  Bath  chairs 
and  velocipedes. 


: NOTES  ON  ROMANESQUE  ART  IN  THE 
SOUTH  OP  FRANCE.t 
1 Some  friends  have  suggested  to  me  that  it 
would  uot  be  unwelcome  if  I were  to  give  to  the 
;.n8titute  a few  notes,  which  I made  during  a late 
f,rip  through  Prance,  mostly  concerning  matters 
relating  to  architecture;  and  although  I am  fully 
iware  how  very  slight  and  superficial  they  are, 
itill  some  of  niy  brethren  in  art  may  find  them 
»f  interest  and  of  use  in  future  days ; aud  now 
ihat  a complete  line  of  rail  joins  Paris  with  Mar- 
leilles,  Marseilles  with  Toulouse  and  Bordeaux, 
i,nd  thence  by  Angouleme  and  Poitiers  to  Paris 
again,  such  a trip  becomes  merely  the  pleasure 
excursion  of  a summer  holyday.  The  main  object 
)f  these  notes  will  be  to  direct  attention  to  the 
liomanesque  sculpture  and  architecture  of  the 
lOiith  of  Prance,  as  seen  in  some  cities  of  Pro- 
aence,  Languedoc,  and  the  adjoining  districts, 
ueaving  behind  us  the  noble  examples  of  Medieval 
:rt  at  Sens,  Dijon,  and  Auxerre,  which  last,  as  re- 
tards^ its  architecture,  painted  glass  (thirteenth 
(ind  sixteenth  century),  and  very  beautiful  sculp- 
rure,  will  repay  the  tediousness  of  a trip  en  voiture ; 

• rQ  will  make  Lyons  our  starting  point : it  is 
irue  that  there  is  not  much  here  in  the  Roman- 
jsque  style,  but  what  there  is  is  very  interesting  : 
eoe  principal  monument  is  the  Abbey  church  of 
ninay,  a cross  church,  with  an  entrance  tower, 
dnd  a lower  tower  over  the  dome;  parts  of  this 
iluilding,  including  the  entrance  tower,  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  Carlovingian  period.  Experience 
i as  led  me  to  be  very  diffident  as  to  assigning 
tates,  without  very  good  authority ; and  although 
•arts  may  be  of  an  earlier  epoch,  the  entrance 
'Ower  may,  I think,  be  safely  assigned  to  the  early 
•art  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  entrance  is  by 
)j  pointed  arch,  with  details  of  a more  decidedly 


I being  a reply  to  the  Cobden- 

i‘'hcvalier  Treatise  ‘ ou  the  probable  decline  in  the  value 
L-  ' gold  i’  also  an  Exposition  ol  the  French  Schemes  ou 
I “aturing.  London : Richardson. 

Inarnhill.”  ’ 

I ft  By  Mr.  J.  B.  Waring,  as  elsewhere  mentioned. 


Roman  character  than  cau  be  found  elsewhere  in 
the  work,  and  is  possibly  an  insertion  at  a later 
period;  the  rest  of  the  building  is  plain  and  mas- 
sive; the  internal  arcluvolts  are  not  moulded; 
and  the  dome,  which  rests  on  angle  squinches,  is 
supported  by  antique  columns,  cut  in  half,  to 
which  the  other  columns  of  the  nave  are  roughly 
assimilated.  Like  other  ancient  monuments  in 
LVance  it  is  undergoing  complete  restoration.  The 
insertion  of  red  tiles,  as  an  ornamental  feature,  so 
remarkable  on  tlio  tower,  is  to  be  seen  again  on 
the  facade  of  the  bishop’s  palace,  a portion  of 
which  (now  blocked  up),  still  remains;  and  as 
this  corresponds  with  similar  Romanesque  arcades 
of  domestic  architecture  in  Prance,  all  very  much 
of  the  same  class,  we  may  take  the  approximate 
date  above  given  as  by  no  means  too  early.  The 
sort  of  acroteria  to  be  seen  at  the  angles  of  the 
tower  have  been  supposed  to  indicate  a very  early 
date,  but  that  this  is  no  certain  criterion  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  they  occur  also  on  the 
tower  of  St.  Radegoude  at  Poitiers,  which  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventli  or 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Of  the  old  church  of  St.  Pierre,  only  the  portal 
remains  in  its  original  state ; well  designed  and 
massive,  it  appears  to  be  a work  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  exhibits  the  large  cusping  so 
frequently  seen  on  the  Romanesque  churches  of 
the  Rhino  and  of  central  Prance.  St.  Paul  still 
retains  a good  octagonal  belfry  and  apse  of  this 
style.  It  is  needless  to  dilate  on  the  cathedral, 
and  on  other  well-known  Pointed  buildings  of  this 
city ; but  I would  add  that  no  one  should  fail  to 
visit  the  Museum,  which  has  been  lately  enriched 
by  a most  interesting  collection  of  works  in  ivory, 
euamel,  metal,  &c , bequeathed  by  M.  Lambert ; 
amongst  which  the  statuette,  in  ivory,  of  the 
Virgin,  seated,  and  holding  the  infant  Saviour,  in 
a vesica  piscis  on  her  lap,  is  pre-eminently  remark- 
able : it  is  solid,  about  14  in.  high,  and  opens  so  as 
to  form  a triptych ; containing  panels,  with  a central 
crucifixion  and  subjects  from  the  life  of  the  Saviour, 
in  relief.  A similar  portable  statue  of  the  Virgin 
is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  and 
given  in  Le  Due’s  “ Dictionary  of  Furniture,” 
p.  132 ; but  that  of  Lyons  appears  to  be  of  some- 
what earlier  date,  aud  may  be  ascribed  to  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century.  Prom  Lyons  to  Avignon, 
following  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  there  is  little 
that  bears  on  Romanesque  art.  At  Vienne,  the 
towers  of  St.  Aadre-le-Bas,  and  the  desecrated 
church  of  St.  Pierre,  are  good  examples  of  their 
class.  Amongst  the  few  old  bits  left  in  the  cathe- 
dral  I would  draw  notice  to  the  external  arcade  on 
the  north  side;  to  a curioxis  pilaster  (from  the 
interior),  which  is  remarkable  as  exhibiting 
angular  hollows,  formerly  filled  in,  no  doubt,  with 
coloured  substances,  of  the  same  character  as  seen 
ou  Cbilderic’s  sword-sheath  at  the  Louvre;  on  the 
lately-discovered  Spanish  ofTerbory  crowns  at  the 
H6tel  Cluny ; and  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  brooches, 
&c. ; to  (also  ill  the  interior)  a very  curious 
frieze  formed  by  the  signs  of  the  zodiac;  and 
to  some  very  rough  and  mutilated  statues 
in  the  lateral  porch  (north),  pleasing  to 
antiquarian  eyes.  I would  not  leave  Vienne 
without  asking  attention  to  the  large  cuspings  of 
the  tower  of  St.  Pierre,  similar  in  character  to 
those  on  the  portal  of  St.  Pierre,  at  Lyons,  just 
mentioned,  and  so  usual  in  Auvergne;  for  it  is  the 
last  time  we  shall  find  them  on  our  way  south ; 
and  this  leads  me  to  remark  that  I do  not  think^ 
as  Mr.  Street  suggested  in  his  late  lecture,  that 
any  influence  came  from  the  south  into  Auvergne ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  French  archaeologists 
are  right  in  making  Auvergne  one  of  the  great 
centres  of  Romanesque  art,  the  waves  of  which 
decreasing  in  power  as  they  spread  in  circum- 
ference, died  away  about  this  point  in  a southern 
direction.  The  cathedral  at  Valence  is  undergoing 
complete  restoration,  and  its  curious  porch  is 
closed  to  the  public;  the  interior,  however,  and 
the  apse  with  its  chapels,  appear  to  belong  to  the 
early  part  of  the  eleventh  century.  Everything 
here  is  plain  and  massive ; and  the  choir,  with  its 
stilted  arcade,  has  a peculiarly  Hispano-Moresqne 
character,  though  I believe  this  arises  only  from 
constructional  necessities.  With  the  exception  of 
its  magnificent  Roman  remains.  Orange  has  little 
to  detain  the  architect ; the  only  portion  not 
modernized,  of  the  cathedral  is  the  south  aide 
porch. 

We  noiv  come  to  Avignon,  that  queen  of 
Mediajval  towns,  with  its  grand  old  palace,  quaint 
towers,  crenellated  walls,  frowning  portals,  cha- 
pelled  bridge,  the  broad  and  rapid  Rhone,  and 
crested  rocks,  above  all  of  which  rises  like  a pro- 
tecting spirit  the  venerable  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame  des  Dons.  The  early  date  to  which  this 
building  has  bee3i  ascribed  by  some  authors 


(amongst  whom,  I believe,  is  Mr.  Fergusson),  can- 
noL,  I think,  be  founded  on  any  good  ground  : the 
portal  shows  the  appliance  of  materials  from  some 
late  Roman  work  to  its  present  purpose,  and  is  no 
indication  of  peculiar  antiquity  in  a district  where 
Roman  remains  are  common,  aud  their  readjust- 
ment in  new  work  pretty  frequent : as  to  the  body 
of  thebuildiogjitsmasonry,  arrangement,  detail,  and 
construction  resemble  so  closely  other  works  in 
Prance  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  eleventh,  and 
even  of  the  twelfth  century,  that  we  are  justified 
in  classing  it  amongst  them ; aud  my  own  impres- 
sion^ is  that  no  part  of  it  can  he  ascribed  to  an 
earlier  period.  Near  the  altar  is  preserved  the 
curious  and  interesting  marble  chair  used  by  the 
popes;  the  b.ack  is  mitre-shaped,  and  the  sides  are 
carved  in  low  relief  with  the  winged  lion  and 
w'inged  bull.  The  first  pope  who  reigned  at 
Avignon  was  Clement  V,,  in  1305 ; and  the  chair 
would  appear  to  belong  to  this  period.  A more 
ancient,  but  less  attractive,  relic  of  ecclesiastical 
art  is  to  be  found  in  the  table-altar,  supported  by 
five  columns,  four  angle  and  one  central.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  examples  of  this  class  of  early  altar 
that  has  come  down  to  the  present  day  almost 
uninjured.  There  are  other  interesting  subjects 
in  this  picturesque  building,  but  the  place  is  so 
dark  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible,  unless,  per- 
haps, on  a bright  summer  day,  to  get  satisfactory 
drawings. 

Avignon  is  an  excellent  point  whence  to 
make  several  most  interesting  excursions;  and 
amongst  them  I would  particularly  recommend  a 
visit  to  Villeneuve  les  Avignon,  for  its  very  per- 
fect citadel  and  noble  entrance-gateway,  and  the 
rich  and  .beautifully  carved  stone  monument  to 
Innocent  VI.  in  the  chapel  of  the  hospital,  con- 
sisting of  three  most  delicately-carved  pinnacles 
of  open  work  over  an  altar  tomb,  on  which  is  the 
recumbent  effigy  of  the  pope,  with  his  feet  resting 
on  a lion.  It  dates  about  1360. 

Proceeding  down  the  Rhone,  the  next  interest- 
ing Romanesque  work  is  the  small  chapel  on  the 
heights  above  Beaucaire,  belonging  to  its  ruined 
castle.  It  consists  of  a plain  barrel-vaulted 
hall,  entered  by  a round-headed  portal,  under 
a square  tower.  The  openings  to  admit  light 
are  very  small,  round-headed,  and  plain-beaded : 
the  masonry,  of  the  usual  good  Romanesque 
character,  consists  of  smallish  square  blocks, 
neatly  worked,  the  corbels  and  arch-band  forming 
the  principal  ornamental  features.  The  interior 
is  now  completely  gutted,  and  serves  as  the  abode 
of  the  concierge. 

At  Tarascon,  on  the  opposite  bank,  wo  meet 
with  the  first  indication  of  a complete  change  of 
in  the  south  porch  of  the  cathedral,  rich  in 
mouldings  and  ornament,  — dog-tooth,  flower, 
ovolo,  and  nail-head;  with  angle  columns,  and  a 
once  richly-carved  frieze  (now  quite  destroyed), 
above  which  runs  a blank  arcade,  and  sculptured 
string-course,  exhibiting  unmistakeably  the  infiu- 
ence  of  the  Arlesian  style.  Th^date  generally 
ascribed  to  it,  that  of  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century,  is  probably  a correct  one.  I inay  here 
remark  that  perhaps  nowhere  is  this  influence  of 
local  styles  more  clearly  defined  than  in  the  south 
of  Trance.  At  Avignon  and  Nimes  we  have  a 
close  approximation  to  late  Roman  work,  with 
pediments,  columns,  and  friezes ; the  mass  being 
plain;  at  Arles,  St.  Gilles,  and  Tarascon,  deeply 
recessed  and  many  moulded  portals  richly  sculp- 
tured; and  at  St.  Trophime,  Montmajour,  and  St. 
Remy,  cloisters  of  a distinct  type ; at  Narbonne, 
Carcassonne,  aud  Toulouse,  the  single  broad- 
spanned  interior  and  long  lancet  windows  of  a 
later  date  are  quite  peculiar ; and  the  Romanesque 
buildings  of  Toulouse,  witli  their  high  and  many- 
staged  brick  towers  and  angle-headed  openings, 
are  of  a marked  local  character. 

But  let  us  return  to  Arles.  The  interiors  of 
the  churches  here  are  very  simple,  and  of  the 
usual  Latin  cross  plan.  At  St.  Trophime,  the 
piers  are  plain  and  square;  the  caps  fiat  aud 
roughly  worked;  the  archivolts  plain  and  semi- 
circular ; between  them  are  corbels  supporting 
piers,  with  angle  colonettes,  from  which  spring 
the  plain  flat  bands  of  the  barrel  roof:  but  it  is 
to  the  sculpture  that  I wish  particularly  to  allude. 
The  centre  of  the  portal  contains  the  Saviour  and 
the  emblems  of  the  Pour  Evangelists,  with  the 
Twelve  Apostles  below;  the  arcbivolt  being  orna- 
mented with  rows  of  ministering  angels : the 
great  frieze  represents,  to  the  right  of  the  Saviour, 
the  good  led  to  Heaven ; and  on  his  left  the  wicked, 
strung  together  with  a rope,  and  dragged  by  the 
devil  to  Hell : beneath  there  are  the  largo 
statues  of  the  Apostles  (the  Four  Evangelists 
being  on  large  lion  pedestals),  the  statue  of  St. 
Trophime,  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  and  the 
ascension  of  his  soul  to  Heaven, 
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Oil  the  biiles  of  the  porch  are— to  the  lefc, 
Adara  and  Eve  at  top ; beneath  them  an  angel 
wfciehing  the  souls  of  men  m scales ; beneath 
that,  the  devil  holding  the  condemned  upside 
down  which  seems  to  have  been  a favourite  idea 
of  nunishmeut  with  the  sculptors  here;  under 
thisf  again,  along  the  pedestal  of  the  columns  is  a 
large  reclining  figure,  nude,  but  with  an  ammal  s 
shin  above  his  back;  beholds  a lion,  on  another 
side  of  the  pedestal,  by  the  hind  leg : this  subject, 
the  man,  however,  being  dressed,  occurs  in  the 
same  position  at  St.  Gilles,  and  clearly  means 
Sampson.  On  the  other  return  of  the  porch  are 
represented  goats,  a ram,  a dog,  &c.,  probably 
symbolic  of  wickedness;  beneath  which  stands  a 
great  fiend,  holding  his  victims  upside  down,  and 
in  other  unpleasant  attitudes : he  stands  upon  a^ 
dr.igon,  and  beneath  the  whole  are  the  flames  of 
Hell  ^ ^ 

Such  are  the  main  features  of  this  porch.  Let 


this  bide  may  be  remarked  also  a goitred  cretin 
head,  popular  belief  of  that  day  having  adjudged 
this  unfortunate  people  to  be  the  devil’s  own ; 
two  of  the  caps  on  this  side  have,  amongst  the 
foliage,  demons  with  bellows  fanning  the  tires  o 
Hell  and  torturing  the  condemned.  There  is  a 
certain  grotesque  horror  about  all  these  figures 
which  may  have  served  in  early  times  to  have 
impressed  the  beholder  with  fear  and  awe.  Ims 
is  the  side  of  the  wicked;  and  on  the  opposite 
wall  is  represented  the  salvation  of  the  good. 
First  at  top  is  the  Flight  into  Egypt.  Mary  and 
Joseph  approach  the  city  gates,  and  the  idols  fall 
from  the  high  places,  as  narrated  lu  the  apocij- 
phal  Gospels;  next  comes  a group  apparently 
the  return  to  Palestine;  beneath  is  shown  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  in  two  groups;  and 
below  these  the  Annunciation,  and  tlio  Meet- 
ing of  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  In  the  centre 
of  the  arch  ’is  the  Saviour,  in  an  aureole,  with 
crown  and  nimbus  J the  winged  animals^^oi 


us  now  enter  the  cloisters,  the  capitals  oftwo  sides  y--  fL,,.  pvanffclists  • 

of  which  are  historiated,  or  carved  with  Scnptaral  Rove  atioo, 

aad  legendary  snhjecta  and  foliage.  The  angle  J seraph, m ; ““f!''- Revel.ation 
panels  of  the  piers  on  entering  are  carved  with  ; and  vases;  or,  as  rt  is  described 


panels  Of  the  piers  on  entering  are  cutveu  vviuu  e..  va  - rroiden 

Le  Saviour's  Ascension,  angels  at  the  tomb  ...  the  j ' having  every  Olie  o ‘b  - harps  -d  g 


the  Saviour’s  Ascension,  angeis  at  me  Lumu  ni  Lue  1 v.v..j  ......  - • yinvcrs  of 

centre;  soldiers  sleeping  at  the  tomb  beneat , . on  ^ full  of 


S r";.^n  a'^'^W  these  are  all  surrounded  by  clouds  in- 

me  returu  urn,  nuuvL.  LUC  uu  , . . +>ip  rpmn.niine-  fourteer 


ceivinr'lbe'priM  of  liio'od*beneath  : it  tbo  next  | dicative  of  Heaven  ; the  remaining  fourteen 
. . ..  « I .nv.nt,T>i  /.fl  tilnprQ  wif.n  I 


angle  to  the  left,  are  angels  emerging  frooi  clouds,  | crowned  eWers  with  lutes  ‘‘”1™ 
thNransflguration  iu  the  centre;  the  disciples  , neath  to  the  Lord,  forming  a tneze  or  sculptured 
, ® . ...1 Li,,  -VT r^e  Sh  ■ iinf.f.1  On  the  left  of  the  doorway  is  St.  1 eUi 


beneath,  on  the  return  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  j lintel.  -..  - --  . 

Stephen,  to  whom  the  ehurd,  was  originally  ded..  | ;«>thyhe  keyji,  and  on  the^  r.gh^^  laul,  pro_ 


citTr' At” thrnext  angle' the  Kiss  of  .Judis,  the  : bably,  with  A scroll  insenhed  ■' Ecce  vli-go  com 
Last  Supper  in  the  centre  ; and  the  Saviour  wash-  i feret"  (Behold,  a v.rgm  shaU  couceve),  _tlm  pro- 


Hast  Bupper  in  tne  centre  ; auu  Liiu  oaviuiii  «asi.- ■ ..  — V, 

ing  the  Sisclplcs’ Feet  beneath;  on  thorctm-n,  the  phccy  of  Isainli  (vii.  14).  Ihc  ccntial 
Temptation  on  the  Mount;  and  below,  .lohn  , alternate  lions  and  lionesses  resting  on  each 
1 1 other’s  backs,  ami  with  a figure  without  the 


baptising  tbo  Saviour. 


tirely  Scriptural;  illustrations,  in  fact,  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  The  Virgin  Mary  never  is 
found  as  a prominent  figure,  and  legendary  sub- 
jects are  not  usual.  The  great  points  are  purely 
Christian,  such  as  the  “Glorification  of  the 
Saviour,”  “ Lord  of  Heaven,”  and  “ Judge  of  this 
world,”  as  described  in  Kevelatioii;  and  the 
power  of  the  Apostles,  amongst  whom  naturally 
the  Evangelists  are  especially  honoured.  Besides 
this  Scriptural  sculpture,  w'e  have  moral  sculp- 
ture, reading  a lesson,  and  holding  out  a warning 
to  what  the  church  considered  the  two  great  vices 
of  avarice  in  man,  and  lust  in  woman,  a very  7iatve 
and  curious  illustration  of  which  the  priesthood 
naturally  considered  most  innate  with  each  sex, 
although  our  own  sex  did  not  always  escape  re- 
proof, us  shown  by  the  very  coarse  and  matter-of- 
fact  illustrations  of  lust  to  be  seen  in  the  churches 
of  St.  Paul,  at  Narbonne;  St.  Sernin,  Toulouse; 
and  St.  Jeran,  at  Valence. 

We  have  also  symbolic  sculpture,  such  as  the 
small  pedestals  of  columns  at  St.  Gilles,  and  at 
Arles,  in  which  bears,  Hons,  centaurs,  &c.,  play  an 
important  part.  Without  going  to  the  extent  ot 
Durandus,  Caliier,  Lewis  (uot  the  honorary 
seerstary  of  the  R.  I.  B.  A),  and  that  school,  it  is 
impossible,  I think,  to  deny  a meaning  more  or 
less  definite  to  these  apparently  fanciful  subjects; 
and  I should  feel  much  obliged  to  any  member 
learned  in  symbolism,  who  would  explain  the  cen- 
taur and  stag  from  St.  Gilles. 

Concerning  the  style  of  art  shown  in  these 
works,  it  is  most  decidedly  of  a Byzantine  type. 
In  the  earliest,  such  as  the  very  curious^  marble 
reliefs  round  the  choir  of  St.  Sernin,  at  Toulouse 
(probably  of  the  ninth  century),  the  folds  of  the 
dresses  are  few,  and  raised  in  a crease. 


book,  the  j method  holds  good  at  Moissac  (three  centuries 


I i h^^is  of  the  oat„.Aiiy 


At  Arles  aud  at 


posterior  10  the  ^viir  11^;  when  the^?e„mi^  rf  “rt  « 


St.  Trophime  weWtroosfared  here,  that  1 wooH  ^ The  external  I „„  / in  the  moreim.  at  Tmi- 


I thioh,  another  view  of  their  particular  meaning.  ; j execiteT  by  French  ecnlptors,,  iHter  a model  or 

...  ..  ^ ...  *^1  1'  . ..1..^  ^iirav.  fn  f Ivoin  wntf'h.  If  Tint  antiiailv 


teen  miles  south  of  Nimes,  similar  in  style  to , curious  illustration 
St.  Trophime,  but  more  profusely  ornamented, , found  on  two  capitals.  One  is  formed  by  the 
the  round-headed  entrances  bciug  rich  in  column,  I symbols  of  the  evangelists,  a cable  uccking,  scroll 


IU  UilLlCmi-LO  ......  ...  , j -J - - - t)  - r T w/1 

oulding,  and  ornament.  In  the  centre  is  the  angles,  and  an  abacus  carved  with_  loliagc,  ana 
iviour.  seated  in  an  ov.al  aureole  on  a rainbow  in  eight  lions  with  their  tails  entertwiiied  ; on  the 


The  figures  on  the  faijiade  of  St.  Croix,  at  Bor- 
deaux, are  most  curiously  Assyrian  in  character. 
The  same  remark  holds  good  to  some  portions — 
especially  drapery  — of  the  sculpture  on  the 


some  portions.  Mr.  Lewis 
excellent  secretary  that  is 

-suuoiuAL..  ..X./...  X...V.  — , - - L nteresting  paper  on  Arab 

porcli  of  his  prison  to  meJrtwo  men,  who  appear  | Architecture,  speaks  of 
to  receive  him  with  upraised  hands,  expressive  of 
astonishment  or  fear;  under  the  dragon  is  written 
“ Golias,”  under  the  men,  Gog  aud  Magog  (llevela- 
lations,  xx.  1,  2,  7,  8);  the  necking  is  a plain 
torus,  and  the  abacus  is  ornamented  with  scales 
and  foliage.  This  is  merely  mentioned  as  evincing 


semic: 
the  right, 

great  frieze,  containing  the  life  of  the  Saviour 
beneath  this  a band  containing  crouching 
animals,  lions,  bulls,  and  others,  and  human  heads. 
Oil  each  bide  of  the  great  entrance  are  two  Evan- 
gelists on  lion  pedestals,  and  four  apostles  to  the 
right  and  left  of  Ihcbc  : on  the  extreme  right  aud 
left,  carved  on  the  wall,  arc  two  archangels  stand- 


ing'on  aud  spearing  the  Dragon,  and  the  enemy  a connected  idea  and  appropriate  ornament.  The 
_r_. pnlv  ixx/xfc  nn  fl-nlciilvio/xf.  nf  opniiifn  vpil  rjufihtllix  WOuld  CaTTV  US  lllto 


of  man,  respectively.  The  small  subjects  on  the 
pedestals,  represent  Sampson,  Cain  and  Abel, 
a centaur  and  stag,  an  old  lioncs-s  and  her 
young  disturbed  by  a figure,  now  destroyed; 
David  and  Goliath,  and  David  feeding  sheep. 
Other  smaller  and  less  important  subjects,  are 
partly  Scriptural  aud  partly  symbolic. 

At  Moissac  we  have  another  very  interesting 
sculptured  portal,  iu  the  abbey  church  of  Saints 
FeliT  aud  Paul,  also  a work  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, the  arches  of  which  are  broad-pointed  ; the 
entrance  cousists  of  a recessed  porch,  on  the  loft 
side  of  Avhich  arc  represented,  at  top,  a figure 
pointing  to  a scroll  (meaning,  probably,  “ It  is 
written”);  next  to  him  is  Lazarus,  represented  in 
grave-clotbcs,  and  of  infantine  size  (as  departed 
spirits  arc  always  shown),  resting  on  Abraham’s 
lap;  then  cornea  Lazarus  reclining  (but  of  the 
same  size  now  as  the  other  figures),  with  dogs 
licking  his  wounds  and  angels  watching  over 
him  ; then  Dives  feasting  at  table.  Beneath  these 
are  largo  groups  of  devils  punishing  Avarice  aud 
Lust ; the  soul  of  the  miser  is  being  carried  oft’  by 
one  demon,  whilst  his  bag  of  money  is  taken  from 
him  by  another  ; he  is  on  his  death-bed,  and  his 
wife  vainly  weeps  over  his  corpse,  whilst  grinning 
demons  watch  his  death-throes:  beneath  are  two 
Urge  figures  of  the  devil  seated  on  the  miser’s 
shoulders,  grinning  horribly,  whilst  by  his  side  a 
naked  woman  has  her  breasts  sucked  by  serpents, 
and  from  the  mouth  of  the  demon  by  her  side 
springs  a toad ; amongst  the  monstrous  corbels  of 


subject  of  sculptured  capitals  would  carry  us  into 
a wide  disquisition.  My  own  impression  is  that  a 
complete  investigation  would  prove  that  certain 
subjects  were  chosen  as  a general  rule,  and  applied 
to  different  parts  of  the  sacred  edifice,  doorways, 
windows,  capitals,  bases,  and  corbels,  each  having 
certain  classes  of  subjects  adjudged  to  them,  either 
by  absolute  rule  or  by  traditionary  custom. 

W'e  will  conclude  this,  I fear,  dry  catalogue  of 
subjects  on  the  Romanesque  fa(,'ades  with  a brief 
notice  of  St.  Croix,  at  Bordeaux,  probably  of  a 
somewhat  earlier  date,  i.e.  of  the^ eleventh  century. 

The  extrados  of  the  centre  arch  is  carved  with 
angles;  next  come  the  elders,  crowned,  and  wor- 
shipping, with  music  and  incense,  harp  and  vase, 
a central  figure,  at  the  apex,  intended  for  the 
Lord  : the  next  broad  band  bas  the  beginning  of 
the  zodiac,  but  tins  was  apparently  a mistake  of 
the  workman,  and  was  never  carried  out.  After 
tills  comes  a row  of  kneeling  figures  pulling  a 
rope,  which  binds  together  two  seated  figures  at 
the  apex,  probably  the  marriage  of  the  Saviour 
aud  the  Church. 

On  the  arch  to  the  left.  Avarice  is  represented 
ill  five  groups,  each  consisting  of  the  Miser 
and  the  Devil,  in  various  stages  of  downward 
fall;  and  on  the  right  arch  are  five  groups  repre- 
senting Lust,  each  of  a woman  (clothed  and  not 
naked,  as  at  Moissac),  with  an  attendant  demon, 
and  the  usual  toads  and  serpents. 

The  first  thing  to  bo  remarked  in  this  enume- 
ration of  subjects  is  that,  in  the  muin,  they  are  eii- 


kinds  of  workmen  by  the  Spanish  Moors,  aud  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  retaliations  took  place  on  the 
part  of  the  Christians,  or  that  Greek  workmen 
(then  the  most  skilful  of  their  time)  were  here  aud 
there  employed  expressly.* 


THE  DECISION  ON  THE  DESIGNS  SUB- 
MITTED FOR  NEW  OPERA  HOUSE, 
PARIS. 

PLAKNIKG  or  THEATBES. 

We  gave  in  our  last  the  decision  of  the  jury  on 
the  designs  submitted  for  the  proposed  Opera- 
house  in ‘Paris.  We  must  not  say  anything  to 
check  the  progress  in  England  which  may  have 
accrued  from  the  frequent  applications  to  archi- 
tects, after  a competition,  to  assist  committees  in 
a selection;  but  the  present  case,  we  think,  de- 
monstrates something  more  than  the  fact  that  an 
absolutely  perfect  decision  cannot  be  looked  for. 
Seeing  that  in  this  country  the  slightest  possible 
influence  is  allowed  to  the  professional  element  in 
the  award,  certainly  it  is  pleasing  to  see,  as  in 
France,  an  instance  In  which  the  jury  has  been 
formed  entirely  of  architects,  with  the  exception 
of  the  president.  We  must  not,  however,  omit  to 
record  that  the  experience  shows  that  error  may 
thus  be  committed  in  the  opposite  extreme.  The 
writers  in  the  French  journals  are  beginniug  to 
see  this;  and  they  ask  why  the  jury  did  not  in- 
clude the  names  of  persons  acquainted  with  the 
management  of  the  scenery,  with  that  of  the 
lighting  and  ventilation,  and  with  other  details  of 
the  theatre,  whether  of  the  stage,  or  of  the  audi- 
tory and  the  modes  of  access  and  egress,  which 
are  of  the  nature  of  things  wherein  the  professor 
of  a special  art  might  well  be  expected  to  add  to 
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bis  means  and  knowledge  from  tbc  results  of  prac- 
tical experience  and  the  scientific  attainments  of 
others.  The  whole  question  of  the  relations  be- 
tween architects  and  those  from  whom  they 
receive  “ instructions,” — those  who  are  supposed 
to  know  what  they  want,  and  who  certainly  have 
some  peculiar  advantages  for  knowing, — and  the 
relations  between  architects  and  men  of  general 
scientific  qualifications,  is  a very  curious  and 
difficult  question;  yet  it  is  one  demanding  atten- 
tive consideration  at  present. 

Some  of  the  Prench  journals  complain  that 
sufficient  data  w'ere  not  given  in  the  programme, 
in  the  points  of  structure  and  convenience,  or 
that  the  manner  of  avoiding  the  defects  of  exist- 
ing theatres  had  nob  been  settled  prior  to  the 
application  to  architects:  they  thereupon  direct 
their  criticisms  prominently  to  the  features  of  the 
designs  ns  they  are  expressed  in  the  elevations, 
neglecting  for  the  most  part  the  examination  of 
the  plans  and  sections  in  the  points  which  they 
had  said  were  of  the  chief  question.  We  must 
say,  generally,  that  if  there  be  reason  to  ad- 
mire the  talent  of  much  of  the  art-criticism  in 
the  French  journals,  and  whilst  there  is  evidence 
in  Paris  of  a healthy  appreciation  of  archilectiire 
amidst  the  taste  for  ornament,  the  newspaper 
criticism  of  architecture  is  certainly  not  farther 
advanced  than  with  ns.  The  writers  referred  to 
in  the  present  case,  first  contend,  and  very  pro- 
perly, for  better  arrangements  of  plan  and  con- 
struction, or  ratber  a fresh  start  in  the  search  for 
the  form  best  adapted  for  seeing  and  hearing,  and 
then  neglect  the  examination  of  the  designs  for 
the  most  part  in  these  points  of  view,  to  attend  to 
the  question  of  the  success  in  the  expression  of  ex- 
ternal character.  The  latter  object,  though  widely 
departed  from  by  many  of  the  competitors,  no 
oue  can  doubt  the  ability  of  the  French  archi- 
tects to  grapple  with  : the  object  mainly  in  ques- 
tion now,  is  not  so  clear  of  attainment ; hut  there 
were  several  designs  in  the  collection  that  deserved 
particular  attention  in  relation  to  it.  Amongst 
the  statements  as  to  the  next  step  of  the  Govern- 
ment, is  one  to  the  effect  that  the  whole  question 
will  he  now  commenced  on  a fresh  basis,  and  that 
a structure  of  wood  will  be  first  erected  as  an  ex- 
periment. According  to  La  Patrie,  there  is  also 
question  of  a different  site.  In  our  recent  account 
of  the  projected  improvements  in  Paris,  it  should 
have  been  stated  that  the  site  on  the  boulevard, 
IS  named  in  tbe  programme,  and  now  cleared  of 
buildings,  is  west,  not  east,  of  the  present  building 
n the  Kue  Lepelleticr. 

There  is  so  much  doing  end  about  to  be  done 
n this  branch  of  architecture  in  Paris;  tbe  defects 
■)f  the  theatres  there  are  so  great,  whilst  tbe  fresh 
utudy  of  the  matter  of  plan  is  everywhere  so 
desirable;  and  the  attention,  both  of  tbe  public 
und  the  authorities,  is  so  closely  drawn  to  the 
tuhject,  that  we  may  expect  to  find  much  in  the 
diflerent  buildings  about  to  be  erected  deserving 
ehe  attention  of  English  architects.  Tbe  dlsposi- 
rion  of  the  plan  of  the  French  theatre  involves 
ihe  provision  for  a much  greater  number  of  dis- 
icinctions  of  classes  in  the  audience,  or  of  prices, 
dian  with  us ; so  that  each  of  these,  properly 
t'peaking,  or  at  least  iu  a large  structure,  should 
v.ave  its  separate  way  of  ingress  and  egress.  The 
rumber  of  the  ways  now,  however,  is  not  greater, 
dnd  in  some  of  the  theatres  less,  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  cubical  capacity  of  the  building,  than 
t ith  ns.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  principal 
gbeatres,  which  are  subsidized  by  the  Government, 
Eie  number  of  persons  accommodated  is  not 
cxeater  than  can  be  seated  comfortably ; and  the 
liolice  regulations  at  the  entrances,  and  the  con- 
cuct  of  the  people  themselves,  are  so  much 
Kiperior  to  what  we  find  in  London,  that  the 
Mconvenience  or  danger  are  less  than  might  be 
iiticipated.  In  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  if  not  in 
!ie  theatres  generally,  there  is  nothing  like  the 
poportance  given  to  the  pit  ar.d  gallery  which  is 
i’.isential  in  London.  The  effect  of  tbe  house  is 
nerefore  improved,  and  especially  by  the  omission 
if  the  yawning  chasm  of  the  gallery,  which  is  so 
a-eat  a difficulty  for  the  English  architect.  Tbe 
Dimes  of  the  different  parts  of  the  auditory,  even 
jibscquent  to  the  modifications  by  a recent  order, 
liith  the  view  of  making  them  lotre  descriptive, 
eve  much  trouble  to  English  visitors.  Tbe 
fj^allcry,”  as  wo  call  it,  the  French  style  “para- 
;;  8 ; ” and  each  tier  of  seats  is  properly  a gaUery ; 
•u;Ough  even  this  manner  of  parlance  seems  de- 
ttrted  from  in  the  actual  nomenclature. 

:ilhe  sites  of  the  new  theatres  to  replace  those 
I',  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  will,  it  appears,  be 
t'ldely  distributed,  and  certainly  with  advantage, 
he  has  been  lately  talked  of  on  the  left  bank  of 
rie  river,  on  the  Boulevard  de  gebastopol.  The 
Meatrc  and  the  circus  on  the  Place  du  Chatelet 


are  still  in  progress.  The  fountain  which  occupies 
the  site  in  the  line  of  axis  of  the  bridge,  and  be- 
tween the  tw'O  buildings  (h.iviiig  been  removed 
thereto  bodily),  and  the  similar  fronts,  though 
perhaps  unnecessarily  made  similar,  will  make  a 
pleasing  picture;  but  the  ways  for  the  traffic  will 
be  found  confined  and  dangerous. 


ERNST  RIETSCHEL,  SCULPTOR. 
Rietscdei,  the  sculptor  of  the  great  Luther 
monument  about  to  be  raised  at  Worms,  died  in 
Dresden  on  the  21st  of  last  month,  at  the  early 
age  of  56.  Germany  is  weeping  for  him  as  one 
of  her  noblest  sons.  He  was  born  in  extreme 
poverty,  and  affords  another  instance  of  the  power 
of  ability  and  perseverance  over  circumstances. 
Uis  love  for  art  showed  itself  in  his  earliest  days, 
and  be  accomplished  so  much  that  in  his  sixteenth 
year  he  was  able  to  enter  the  Academy  of  Dresden. 
Soon  his  industry  procured  liim  the  prize  in  money 
given  by  the  Academy  ; when  he,  who  had  been 
formerly  deprived  of  all  means  of  advancement, 
saw  himself  able  to  support  himself  and  con- 
tinue his  studies. 

He  w.a.5  persuaded  to  engrave  his  beautiful 
sketches  and  studies  himself;  but  liictschel  decided 
on  devoting  himself  to  sculpture,  and  commenced 
forthwith  his  studies  in  modelling  under  the  sculp- 
tor Pettrich.  German  art  had  just  then  begun 
to  brcalc  through  the  chains  of  its  old  quaint  style, 
and  a new  epoch  was  dawning.  Dresden,  liowever, 
liad  not  yet  been  affected  by  the  change.  Thus 
Rietschel  could  learn  from  Pettrich  but  little  more 
than  the  actual  manipulation  : his  liigher  artistic 
cultivation  was  to  proceed  from  other  souj’ces. 
Thus  left,  as  it  were,  to  himself,  he  continued,  un- 
dauiitid  by  tbc  great  difficulties  he  had  to  sur- 
mount, until  he  produced  his  first  work,  a statue 
of  Neptune,  8 feet  high,  cast  in  the  iron  works  of 
Count  Tiusedel,  for  a market  fountain  at  Nord- 
hansen. 

In  1826,  Rietschel  was  able  to  repair  to  Ranch, 
in  Berlin.  These  first  days  at  Berlin  were  the 
saddest,  as  the  sculptor  himself  has  said,  of  his 
life  Oi'  struggles;  for  Rauch  would  not  discover  any 
talent  in  him;  and,  above  all,  took  no  notice  of 
him.  The  shy',  modest  manners  of  Rietschel  were 
not  conducive  to  attract  attention ; and  this,  added 
to  the  cool,  distant  behaviour  of  Rauch  towards 
him,  made  him  lose  all  confidence  In  himself. 

While  in  this  state  of  mind,  be  was  one  day 
drawing,  in  his  leisure  hours,  ta'o  beads  from 
nature,  and  his  sketches  drew  Rauch’s  attention 
to  him.  The  coldness  of  the  master  melted  and 
vanished;  and  soon  Rietschel  distinguished  himself 
so  brilliantly  among  his  fellow  students,  that 
Rauch  bestowed  upon  him  then,  and  during  the 
rest  of  his  life,  an  almost  fatherly  protection. 
Hence  arose  the  strongest  tie  and  filial  dependence 
of  Rietschel  on  Rauch ; and,  even  when  the  former 
was  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  he  respected  and 
followed  the  advice  of  Rauch  iu  many  of  his 
works.  In  the  second  year  of  his  residence  at 
Berlin  was  adjudged  to  him,  by  the  concurrence 
of  the  Academy,  tbe  first  prize,  to  enable  him  to 
travel  into  Italy.  As  a foreigner,  however,  he 
could  not  claim  tbc  prize;  and,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  urgent  recommendation  of  the  senate  of 
tbe  Academy,  he  would  have  enjoyed  only  the 
honour  of  having  gained  this  well-earned  reward. 
In  1832,  be  was  elected  Professor  of  Arts  in  the 
Academy.  With  earnest  zeal,  Rietschel  gave 
himself  up  to  his  new  sphere  of  work  as  a teacher, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  school  of  sculpture 
which  Dresden  now  possesses.  But  his  own  crea- 
tive genius  did  not  rest,  and  his  unwearying 
industry  was  demonstrated  by  the  numerous 
works  that  were  produced  at  this  time  from  bis 
own  atelier.  We  may  not  attempt  to  enumerate 
all  his  works,  or  to  follow  minutely  the  incidents 
of  his  life.  His  fame  and  position  date,  probably, 
from  his  statue  of  Lessing,  which  be  finished  in 
1853  fora  monument  in  Brunswick.  Disregarding 
in  this  statue  the  conventional  manner  of  repre- 
sentation, the  universal  mode  of  idealising — the 
mantle  and  allegoric  wreath — he  strove  to  give 
to  his  statue  life,  nature,  ar.d  individuality. 

Rietschel  later  carried  out  the  same  principle 
of  producing  a statue  w'hich  should  be  character- 
istic, life-like,  in  the  well-known  monument  for 
Weimar  of  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Both  authors 
stand  in  the  costume  of  their  time,  in  easy  atti- 
tude, close  to  each  other;  Goethe,  looking  neither 
up  nor  down,  but  fixedly  and  firm  at  the  world 
as  it  is;  lays  his  left  hand  confidingly  on  Schiller’s 
shoulder,  and  holds  in  liis  right  the  laurel  wreath, 
which  Schiller  leaves  untouched:  the  latter 
beholds,  with  his  keen  eagle  eye  (soaring  on  high), 
the  world  in  which  he  seeks  his  ideal.  So  they 
stand,  the  realist  and  the  idealist, — as  what  the 


Germans  feel  in  their  hearts  their  poet  heroes 
were. 

Rietschel’a  greatest  and  best  work,  though  open 
to  criticism,  is  the  Luther  monument,  already 
referred  to.  It  exhibits  tbe  fruits  of  earnest 
study,  in  which  the  long-cherished  ideas  of  the 
master  are  carried  out.  Besides  the  statue  of 
Wickliff,  the  statue  (colossal)  of  Luther  is  the 
only  one  completed.  The  whole  of  the  groups  of 
tbe  monument  arc  left  in  plaster.  This  statue  of 
Luther  is  the  crown  und  brightest  close  of  Rlet- 
schel’s  career.  Finn  and  immoveable,  full  of 
inward  conviction  and  deepest  faith,  stands  the 
fiinn  figure  of  the  Reformer;  every  iuch  a man  ; 
and,  in  position  and  expression,  recalling  the  words 
ho  uttered, — Hero  I stand.  I can  do  nothing 
more.  God  help  me.” 

Rietschel  was  of  a shy,  still  nature;  and,  with 
almost  priestly  severity,  lived  ouly  for  his  art. 
Consumption,  which  had  attacked  him  in  his 
eailier  years,  and  which,  in  1819,  obliged  him  to 
desist  from  work  for  one  year,  and  necessitated 
his  journey  into  Italy,  finally  caused  his  death. 

In  1851,  Reitschel  received  an  invitation  to 
Weiiner ; and,  during  the  last  few  years,  also  to 
Berlin;  where  he  was  offered  the  post  of  director 
of  the  Academy',  formerly’  held  by  his  master, 
Rauch.  Iu  acknowledgment  of  his  refusal  of  this, 
and  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  art,  the 
Saxon  government  built  him  a house,  aud  a com- 
fortable atelier,  which  have  been  but  of  short 
service  to  the  artist. 

Oil  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  morning  before 
Ills  body  was  taken  from  the  house  to  the  grave, 
he  lay  at  the  feet  of  his  last  two  grand  works, 
surrounded  by  a succession  of  friends,  all  bringing 
the  usual  German  mark  of  respect — branch, 
of  a peculiar  kind  called  grave  palm,  ornamented 
at  the  end  with  a bouquet  of  fiowers,  attached  by 
a how  and  long  ends  ot  white  crape.  On  Saturday 
evening  a requiem  was  sung  in  his  atelier.  His 
atelier  was  hung  with  black,  lights  burning  round 
the  catafalque;  at  the  end  of  which,  on  a white 
satin  cushion,  lay  the  orders  that  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  life.  His  eight  pupils  watched 
by  turns  around  his  bier.  On  Sunday,  at  eleven, 
the  church  bells  tolled  out  their  solemn  tones,  and 
the  procession  was  such  as  had  not  honoured  any 
other  mail  there  for  many  a day.  A military  band, 
consisting  of  about  eighty  men,  played  aliernatelv 
Beethoven’s,  Chopin’s,  and  Mendelssohn’s  funeral 
marches.  Over  the  pall  which  covered  the  funeral 
car,  decorated  with  embroidered  gold  and  fringe, 
were  placed  the  palm  branches  aud  other  offerings, 
tastefully  arranged;  and  cushions  with  wreaths 
of  laurel  ; then  followed  his  pupils,  bearing 
palm  branches  ; then  a representative  of  the  king 
and  royal  princes ; then  the  minister,  Beust,  aud 
other  ministers ; then  the  ambassadors,  heads  of 
the  academies,  directors  of  the  theatre,  authors, 
the  heads  of  the  press,  the  principal  actors; 
all  the  artists  in  Dresden,  headed  by  Haehnel,  tbe 
best  sculptor  left.  Ihc  procession  was  terminated 
by  a long  row  of  carriages,  from  those  of  the 
court  aud  ambassadors  to  those  of  all  the  principal 
families  in  Dresden.  It  was  a sad  sight.  A fune- 
ral oration  was  pronounced  over  him  by  tbe  minis- 
terial director  of  the  Academy ; then,  one  by  one, 
by  his  pupils, — short,  but  full  of  feeling.  The 
palm  branches  were  laid  over  him  in  his  grave. 
Each  one  present  threw  in  a haudful  of  earth,  aud 
all  dispersed  to  their  homes. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIZES  TO  ART  WORIC- 
MEN,  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

The  annual  distrlbutiou  of  prizes  to  art  work- 
men took  place  on  Wednesday  eveniog  last,  in  the 
theatre  of  the  Museum. 

There  was  a numerous  attendance  of  the  public, 
and  tbe  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Beresfurd 
Hope. 

The  Chairman  opened  tbe  proceedings  by  ob- 
serving that  the  previous  meetings  and  conversa- 
zioni having  been  held  either  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  when  the  weather  was  extremely  incle- 
ment, or  in  the  middle  of  summer,  when  it  w'as 
inconveniently  warm,  the  council  had  determined 
to  imito  both  meetings  in  one,  at  a period  of  t he 
year  when  the  weather  would  be  neither  too  hot 
nor  too  cold.  He  was  glad  to  perceive,  by  the 
numerous  attendance  that  evening,  that  the  change 
appeared  to  he  approved  of  by  those  for  whose 
convenience  it  was  made.  The  Architectural 
Museum  had  now  existed  ten  years,  and  he 
thought  they  would  agree  with  him,  that  it  had 
been  a most  successful  enterprise.  Their  objects 
were  to  create  a collection  and  school — not  merely 
a rai'ee  show  of  specimens,  hut  something  which 
would  tend  at  once  to  instruct  and  elevate  art- 
workmen.  They  did  not  want  to  perpetuate 
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broad  rough  linos  between  different  departments 
of  art — to  separate  the  architect  who  designed 
a building  from  the  man  who  carved  the  foliage, 
or  who  glazed  the  window ; but  they  desired  to 
bring  into  harmony  all  engaged  in  every  depart- 
ment of  architectural  art.  In  short,  it  had  started 
on  a great  work,  and  he  hoped  it  wonld  be  carried 
out  80  as  to  merit  the  approbation  of  the  public. 
It  had,  he  thought,  an  especial  merit,  because  it 
had  started  upon  a special  principle,  and  had  car- 
ried it  out  in  spite  of  attempts  on  the  right  and 
the  left  to  deter  it.  When  they  w’ere  young  they 
lived  in  what  might  be  termed  a cock-loft,  in 
Canon-row;  but  they  were  their  owm  masters, 
and  might  acquire  any  amount  of  wisdom,  or 
commit  any  amount  of  folly  they  pleased,  for  they 
were  responsible  to  the  public  only.  They  had 
now  grown  old,  and  more  genteel;  they  had 
taken  lodgings  at  South  Kensington,  and  he  ap- 
pealed to  every  one  who  heard  him,  to  say  whether 
they  had  not  come  down  to  that  rural  suburb  and 
pleasant  neighbourhood,  out  of  the  noise  and  tur- 
moil of  the  metropolis,  with  the  same  independent 
determination  to  do  their  best  in  their  own  way, 
as  when  they  were  sojourning  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  They  had  come  with  the  same  definite 
views  of  art,  the  same  determination  to  give  them 
form  and  expression,  the  same  definite  determina. 


(Mr.  Slater)  had  been  unremittingly  directed  to 
support  the  tottering  pile,  and  to  avert  the  mis- 
fortune which  had  occurred.  Personally,  he  knew 
something  of  the  cathedral,  and  he  considered  it 
a duty  to  say  that  the  downfall  of  the  spire  was  a 
misfortune  which  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to 
prevent,  and  he  believed  that,  if  Professor  Wjllis, 
who  had  visited  the  cathedral  a few  days  since, 
were  present,  he  would  have  supported  him  in 
the  statement.  So  much,  therefore,  for  the  pre- 
sent; but  next  year  there  was  to  be  a great 
scheme,  which  they  were  given  to  understand 
would  be  carried  out  on  a site  not  many  yards  from 
the  place  where  they  then  were.  He  referred  to  the 
proposed  International  Exhibition  of  1862.  In 
referring  to  this  subject  he  wished  to  do  so  as  one 
of  the  general  public-  Speaking  personally  for 
himself  and  for  the  Museum,  he  could  truthfully 
say  that  they  knew  nothing  more  of  the  intended 
Exhibition  than  any  one  of  the  public  who  might 
have  read  of  it  in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers. 
They  might,  therefore,  approach  the  conskler- 
ation  of  the  subject  in  a perfectly  unbiassed  mind  ; 
and  approaching  the  consideration  of  it  in  this 
sense,  he  thought  they  might  safely  assert  that 
there  was  a great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of 
the  question.  Of  course,  to  use  the  slang  of  the 
day,  a great  International  Exhibition  would  be  a 


tion  to  take  the  workman  by  the  hand  and  lead  him  I great  fact,  and  it  might  also  he  a happy  tact, 
and  their  reward  was  the  kind  and  courteous  j The  Exhibition  of  1851  was  a great  fact;  it 


f ncouragement  which  they  received  on  the  present  1 struck  a chord  to  which  every  one  in  the  commu- 
occasion,  and  which  they  hoped  to  receive  for  a nity  responded;  and  when  its  dot 


doors  were  closed 

:reat  number  of  years  to  come.  Although  they  1 everybody  seemed  to  regret  that  it  was  not  carnea 
-T t 1 I rtrt  DAocnn  AflTnft  the  French 
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adopted  the  name  of  museum,  they  were  notion  for  another  season.  Is  ext  came  the  Lrencti 
merely  a museum  as  such,  but  a teaching  and  , Exhibition  of  1855,  which  also  proved  a very  con- 
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competing  School  of  Art.  What  that  art  was  it  j siderahlo  success.  Let  them,  therefore,  hope  that 
would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  dilate  upon  at  1 the  great  International  Exhibition  of  1862  would 
that  moment.  He  did  not  think  it  at  all  neccs-  be  equally  a success,  and  that  it  might  be  so  was, 


siry  that  they  should  defend  themselves  for 
making  the  minor  details  of  a building  their  prin- 
cipal study.  In  doing  so,  however,  they  did  not 
disregard  the  mass,  or  place  accessories  before  the 
principal;  but  inasmuch  as  there  were  abundant 
means  and  appliances  for  the  study  of  architecture 
in  its  more  extensive  phases,  they  thought  that 
they  might  with  advantage  take  upon  themselves 
the  education  of  the  workman.  They  were,  in 
fact,  a great  school  of  architectural  detail,  and 
though  they  had  no  charter  or  ornamental  adjec- 
tive to  append  to  their  name,  they  were  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  the  duty  which  they  had  im- 
posed upon  themselves.  That  duty  must  be  tested 
by  the  capacity  of  the  men  who  operated.  lu  re- 
ferring to  that  capacity,  he  wished  to  step,  as  it 
were,  from  the  platform,  and  to  address  his 
audience,  npt  as  an  officer  of  the  Institution,  but  as 
one  of  the  general  company,  invited  to  be  present 
on  the  occasion.  Speaking,  then,  as  one  of  the 
general  company,  and  looking  to  the  right  and  left 
he  saw  around  him  that  which,  in  his  opinion,  had 
mainly  tended  to  place  tbe  Institution  in  its  present 
position.  Tliey  bad  upon  the  committee  persons 
like  himself  who  were  amateurs  in  art,  but  the 
great  staple  was  to  be  found  in  the  presence  among 
them  of  men  who,  in  summer  and  winter,  by  day 
and  by  night,  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
followed  out  earnestly  and  conscientiously  their 
profession.  These  were  the  men  who  bad  given  to 
the  world  those  buildings  and  published  those 
details  of  architecture  which  enabled  their  fellow- 
men  to  study  in  the  path  which  they  had 
chalked  out  for  them.  In  this  re.apectthe  Archi- 
tectural Museum  brought  together  the  most  re- 
nowned and  talented  architects  which  the  age  had 
produced,  and  which  alone  was  a fict  which  ought 
to  recommend  tbe  Institution  to  the  confidence  of 
the  public.  He  knew  of  no  body  of  men — no  in- 
corporated society,  so  deserving  of  the  trust,  were 
it  small  or  large,  or  so  worthy  to  be  the  con- 
ductors of  a great  national  museum  of  art,  as  the 
professional  gentlemen  who  worked  with  the 
committee.  In  the  year  that  was  coming  he  did 
not  know  of  any  great  works  pending  which 
would  particularly  engage  their  attention ; last 
year  and  the  year  before  they  studied  the  vicis- 
situdes of  a distinguished  member  of  their  body, 
and  their  honoured  treasurer,  (Mr.  Gilbert  Scott), 
ill  the  commission  which  he  received  to  build  tbe 
new  Foreign  Office.?.  In  this  commission  they 
hailed  the  anticipation  of  a free  development  of 
architecture,  such  as  they  had  never  witnessed 
before.  The  building  was  not  in  the  clouds,  but 
rather  among  the  drains  and  the  foundations,  and 
how  it  was  to  be  built  no  mortal  man  could  tell. 
Within  the  last  few  days,  however,  their  attention 
bad  been  called  to  the  downfall  of  one  of  the 
noblest  ornaments  of  English  art, — the  beautiful 
spire  of  Chichester  Cathedral.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
a misfortune  in  a national  point  of  view,  but  the 
disaster  was  not  to  ho  traced  to  the  fault  of  any 
one,  for  the  exertions  of  one  of  their  owu  body 


he  was  sure,  the  wish  of  every  one  present.  At  the 
same  time,  when  they  remembered  that  all  Europe 
was  crushing  and  smashing,  aud  that  it  was  only 
eleven  years  since  w’e  had  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851,  and  but  six  years  since  that  of  Paris,  he 
thought  it  just  possible  that  the  whole  affair  might 
not  quite  come  up  to  the  success  of  1851.  He  would 
not  attempt  to  draw  comparisons,  or  to  comment 
upon  the  proposed  building  (of  which  be  knew 
nothing  save  that  it  was  to  liave  a .sort  of  mythical 
hall  200  feet  high).  Still,  speaking  as  one  of 
the  general  public,  and  speaking  also  on  behalf 
of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  he  was  hound 
to  say  that  he  could  not  simply  cry  up  the  thing 
in  anticipation  as  an  assured  success.  He  hoped, 
however,  that  the  zeal  and  perseverance  of 
Englishmen  would  in  the  end  convert  what  he 
feared  might  be  regarded  at  present  somewhat 
in  the  light  of  a hazardous  speculation  into  an 
assured  success,  from  the  practical  utility  of  the 
contents  of  tbe  future  building.  Tbe  Architectural 
Museum  would,  he  was  sure,  take  its  part  in  the 
exhibition,  if  it  saw  before  it  a definite  line  which 
it  could  carry  out  in  the  interests  of  art.  Before 
proceeding  to  meuliou  the  prizes  which  were 
arranged  on  the  table  before  him,  he  wished  to 
state  that  rather  more  than  11  year  ago  he  received 
a letter  from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
statesmen  who  governed  India — he  alluded  to 
Sir  Bartle  Frere.  That  gentleman  wrote  to  him 
undei’  date  the  26th  of  November,  1859,  aud 
stated  that  although  personally  unknown  to  him 
(Mr.  Hope),  still  he  took  the  liberty  of  adtlressing 
him,  as  he  uuderstood  that  he  felt  a deep  interest 
in  the  Museum  of  Architecture  at  South  Kensing- 
ton. He  then  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  for- 
warded a number  of  cases  by  the  A.'^pasia  from 
Kurraohec,  containing  fragments  of  Hindoo  sculp- 
ture of  the  teiitli,  eleventh,  or  twelfth  century, 
which  he  wished  to  present  to  the  museum. 
Sir  B.  Frere  added  that  the  objects  in  question 
were  said  to  belong  to  au  ancient  city  which  was 
overwhelmed  by  au  earthquake  about  500  years 
ago,  and  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  that 
they  were  about  700  years  old.  He  had  grate- 
fully accepted  the  offer,  aud  the  committee  had 
elected  the  donor  a vice-president  of  the  Institu- 
tion. He  had  also  to  mention  the  receipt  of  a 
number  of  casts  presented  by  Mr.  Albert  Way,  on 
bebalf  of  tbe  Arebmological  Institute.  He  should 
now  proceed  to  allot  the  prizes,  hut  before  doing 
so,  he  had  a gratifying  communication  to  make, 
namely,  that  the  executive  of  the  Institution 
having  a surplus  in  their  hands,  had  resolved  to 
double  the  value  of  the  prizes  next  year.  Hitherto 
the  prizes  had  not  equalled  their  desire,  but  next 
year,  owing  to  the  circumstances  he  had  stated, 
and  to  the  kindness  of  Sir  Francis  Scott  and  Mr. 
S.  C.  Hall,  who  had  promised  additional  prizes,  the 
committee  would  be  able  to  ofler  many  further 
inducements  to  competitors.  With  regard  to  the 
prizes,  he  regretted  to  say  that  no  specimens  had 
I been  sent  in  for  a key  in  the  Mediteval  or  Eenais- 


sance  style,  but  he  hoped  that  owing  to  a 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  conditions,  a num- 
ber of  competitors  would  come  forward,  to 
claim  the  prize  next  year.  The  next  prize  was 
for  models  in  clay,  and  sums,  of  five,  three,  and 
two  guineas,  were  announced  for  the  best  design 
for  a medallion,  to  be  executed  in  stone,  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Wellington.  For  this  prize  eleven 
specimens  were  received,  and  one  was  sent  too 
late.  When  the  committee  came  to  adjudicate 
upon  the  merits  of  the  various  works,  they  en- 
countered a difficulty  which  had  not  occurred  to 
them  when  the  prizes  were  proposed.  There  were 
two  styles  which  might  be  followed  in  a side  face, 

— cut  off  at  the  neck,  Avhich  was  that  of  Classic 
antiquity;  and  the  other  a three-quarter  face, 
peeping  out  of  a ground  opening,  as  if  it  were 
growing  out  of  au  imaginary  body  behind.  There 
could,  he  thought,  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  second 
method  was  preferable  to  the  first ; hut  as  the 
committee  had  not  defined  to  which  style  the 
prize  was  to  he  awarded,  it  was  decided  that  no 
exclusion  should  he  made,  and  that  candidates 
might  compete  in  either.  In  the  successful  prizes, 
it  would  he  observed  that  both  styles  had  been 
practised.  All  present  who  remembered  the 
venerable  face  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would 
probably  feel  biassed  in  favour  of  a medallion  which 
would  represent  him  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  him  ; but  such  was  not  tbe  intention  of  Mr. 
James  Allen,  the  candidate  to  whom  the  first  prize 
had  been  awarded.  He  had  adopted  the  principle 
of  a head  looking  out  of  an  opening,  and  he  had  ex- 
hibited much  taste  and  discretion  in  the  treatment 
of  the  subject.  Tlie  border  was  simple,  and  tbe 
manner  in  which  the  foliage  was  conceived  aud 
executed,  was  graceful  and  faithful  to  nature. 
The  next  prize  had  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Hatchett, 
who  had  adopted  tbe  method  of  form  usual  in  the 
coinage  of  the  land.  He  had  produced  a very 
good  portrait  of  the  duke  in  his  older  days.  The 
proportions  werewell arranged  and  composed,  and 
the  frame  and  border  were  quiet,  and  well  set  off 
the  head.  The  third  prize  had  not  been  .awarded 
to  its  full  extent,  but  a guinea  had  been  given  for 
the  design  sent  in  by  Mr.  Hale.  The  prizes  fol- 
lowing in  order  were  for  wood-carviug,  and  two 
had  been  announced, — one  of  five  guineas,  aud 
another  of  three,  for  a piece  of  carved  w’ork  suit- 
able for  the  panel-cover  of  a Church  Bible.  Three 
specimens  had  been  sent  in,  and  he  was  happy  to 
say  all  had  been  successful.  The  treatment  of  each 
was  distinct.  The  first  was  most  successfully 
worked  out.  It  was  a beautiful  specimen  of  foliage 
and  arabesque  carving;  the  second  was  also  ex- 
tremely meritorious.  The  first  prize  was  due  to 
Mr.  Reynolds,  and  he  had  great  pleasure  in  tes- 
tifying to  tbe  extreme  delicacy  and  efficiency  of 
the  design.  The  second  prize  was  due  to  Mr. 
Bolton,  who  was  to  be  congratulated  on  the  happy 
manner  in  which  he  had  transferred  to  wood  the 
metallic  design  of  the  Medieval  period.  The  extra 
prize  had  been  awarded  to  Mr.  Seymour.  It  was 
a graceful  and  pretty  design,  and,  although  not 
equal  to  that  of  Mr.  Reynolds  or  of  Mr.  Bolton,  it 
was  a carving  of  great  feeling  and  taste.  Seven 
specimens  had  been  sent  in  to  compete  for  the 
cartoon  for  a painted  glass  window,  and  two  prizes 
had  been  awarded, — the  first  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Laing; 
and  tbe  second,  to  Mr.  Sedding.  It  was  Impos- 
sible not  to  admire  the  taste  displayed  in  Mr. 
Laing’s  design,  who  had  carried  out  with  much 
feeling  the  Tabernacle  work  which  characterized 
the  earliest  description  of  painted  glass.  He  had 
not,  however,  been  quite  so  successful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  head,  as  it  was  rather  too  staring ; 
but  the  design  was  very  creditable.  In  the  cartoon 
of  Mr.  Sodding,  that  gentleman  had  repre- 
sented with  great  clearness  the  Early  stylo  of 
painted  glass.  The  remaining  prizes  were  those 
which  tbe  Museum  gave  in  connection  with 
the  Ecclesiological  Society,  and  M’cre  for  the 
two  best  specimens  of  colouring  the  same 
group  of  figures.  This  was  the  third  year 
in  which  the  Ecclesiological  Society  had  joined 
them  in  prizes  for  coloured  figures.  This  yeai 
tbe  prizes  were  declared  equal.  Tbe  names  of  th( 
successful  competitors  were  Messrs.  Harrison  anc 
Sinipkln.  Mr.  Harrison  was  the  brighter  colourisl 
of  the  two  ; whileMr.  Simpkin  dealt  more  in  sub 
dued  colours — browns  and  ochres — and  distributee 
them  with  much  delicacy  and  a true  apprcciatioi 
of  that  which  it  was  most  difficult  to  carry  out 
namely,  the  correct  and  harmonious  shading  0 
colour.  The  prizes  being  adjudged  equal,  h' 
would  not  attempt  to  draw  any  distinction  be 
tween  them.  One  might  he  said  to  belong  to  th' 
German,  and  the  other  to  the  Italian  school ; bu 
each  was  carried  out  with  great  spirit  and  feelinj 
for  art.  All  that  he  wished  to  say  further  ii 
connection  with  the  prizes  was,  that  under  th 
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anonymous  system,  there  would  in  future  be  a 
prize  belt  hunf;  up  for  them  and  for  others  to  con- 
tend for,  and  he  hoped  that  many  would  come  in 
and  spar  for  it,  as  there  was  no  desire  that  the 
prizes  should  be  monopolized  by  any  particular 
parties.  The  object  was  to  promote  competition 
in  those  departments  of  the  art  with  which  the 
Museum  more  immediately  concerned  itself,  and 
the  greater  the  number  of  competitors,  the 
greater  would  be  the  amount  of  good  eftected. 

The  successful  competitors  came  forward  and 
received  their  prizes  and  certificates  from  the 
hands  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Fergu.sson  made  some  observations  on  the  Indian 
sculpture  referred  to  by  the  chairman  as  having  been 
forwarded  from  the  banlcs  of  the  Indus  by  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  which  he  stated  was  an  interesting  specimen  of 
what  might  be  termed  the  prosperous  period  of  temple 
building  in  India,  though  not  the  highest  sort  of  art.  It 
was  to  be  regretted  that  the  histoiy  of  art  in  India  wa.s 
written  in  decay,  for  as  the  student  traced  it  back  until  he 
came  upon  something  nearly  equal  to  Greek,  or  at  aU 
events  to  Rome,  he  lost  the  thread,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  tell  where  it  came  from.  The  fragment  exhibited  was 
a portion  of  a pillar,  and  was  a favourable  specimen  of  the 
prodigality  with  which  the  Indian  architects,  from  the 
tenth  to  the  twelfth  century,  made  ornamentation  sub- 
sidiary to  architecture.  It  was  of  course  impossible  to 
estimate  it  correctly  under  present  circumstances,  as  it 
was  but  a fragment  of  some  larger  embellishment,  but  it 
was  a valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge;  and  if  a 
series  of  them  could  be  obtained,  it  would  be  useful  in 
assisting  to  trace  the  gradual  progress  of  decay  which 
appearsto  have  overwhelmed  the  architecture  of  Hin- 
dostan. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  said  he  had  been  asked  to  make  a few 
observations,  but  that  iir  truth  he  had  very  little  to  say, 
except  to  congratulate  the  officers  of  the  Institution,  and 
those  who  were  connected  with  it  as  art-labourers,  on  the 
progress  they  h.id  made.  He  had  been  for  some  years  an 
earnest  friend  of  the  lustitution.  He  had  been  one  of 
those  who  had  enjoyed  more  than  one  or  rivo  evenings  in 
what  the  chairman  had  very  correctly  described  as  the 
“Cockloft,”  in  Canon-row ; and  he  observed  there  the 
germ  of  a great  society,  which,  however  successful  had 
been  its  efforts  up  to  the  present  time,  would,  he  had 
no  doubt,  attain  to  far  greater  proportions  in  years 
to  come.  He  was  delighted  to  observe  that  so  much 
progress  was  making  in  that  highest  of  all  the  arts — 
architecture,  and  he  was  pleased  to  sec  so  many  intel- 
ligent and  influential  art-workmen  taking  a deep  interest 
in  the  Museum— working  for  it,  giving  it  the  benefit  of 
their  aid,  and  receiving  in  theirtuni  such  advantages  as  it 
had  to  offer.  He  wa.s  not  himself  an  architect;  he  bad 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  objects  which  the 
Institute  especially  advocated ; but  he  felt  a deep  interest 
in  that  which  was  the  principle  upon  which  their  success 
was  based,  namely,  the  progress  of  the  art  workman.  It 
was,  he  might  say,  the  exclusive  mission  of  the  Society 
to  make  the  art  workman  known,  respected,  and  hon- 
oured. It  was  upon  the  principle  of  singling  out  and 
making  known  whose  were  the  hands  which  worked  out 
the  ornamental  details  of  the  great  works  which  bore  the 
honoured  names  of  great  designers  that  he  had  become 
attached  to  the  Society.  He  must,  however,  express  his 
regret  at  the  paucity  of  the  prizes  awarded.  The  prizes 
were  small  in  number  and  insignificant  in  degree,  for 
their  money  value  could  not  pos.sibly  repay  the  woikraen 
for  the  many  hours,  nay,  weeks  of  labour  devoted  to 
their  execution.  This  circumstance  was,  he  presumed, 
to  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance  that  the  funds  of  the 
Museum  would  not  admit  of  larger  rewards.  He  was 
glad,  however,  to  hear  from  the  chairman  that  next  year 
the  prizes  would  be  considerably  augmented.  He  himself 
haa  undertaken  to  present  some  prizes  in  the  shape  of 
illustrated  books.  He  proposed  to  send  ten  or  twelve 
volumes  of  an  instructive  and  valuable  description,  con- 
nected with  art,  and  he  hoped  they  would  be  given  as 
extra  prizes  to  those  to  whom  more  important  and  sub- 
stantial rewards  could  nut  be  accorded  for  want  of  ade- 
quate funds.  He  trusted  that,  at  no  distant  day,  the 
prizes,  instead  of  being  six  or  seven  in  number,  would  be 
fifty  or  sixty ; and  that  the  example  which  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  had  set  would  be  followed  up  iu  every 
great  cenf'e  of  industrial  art  in  the  kingdom.  There 
would,  no  doubt,  be  great  competition  in  the  year 
1862,  and  he  hoped  it  would  he  a large  element  in  the 
scheme  to  see  that  the  art  workmen  of  the  country  were 
pro))erly  brought  before  the  world,  and  that  tlie  wreath 
might  fall  upon  the  brows  entitled  to  wear  it. 

The  Rev.  IV.  Scott  observed  that  it  was  a subject  of 
congratulation  to  trace  the  progress  of  ornamentation 
within  the  last  few  years.  The  time  was  when  the  art 
workman  was  satLfled  to  take  a model  from  some  foreign 
country  and  to  make  a servile  imitation  of  it.  He  was, 
however,  happy  to  say  that  through  the  in.strumentality 
of  the  various  schools  of  art,  the  workman  was  no  longer 
content  to  copy  the  work  of  others, but  designed  and  exe- 
cuted fer  himself.  Mr.  Scott  also  referred  to  the  advance 
■which  had  been  made  in  the  art  of  sculpture,  in  situ, 
which,  he  said,  was  far  more  desirable  than  carving  in  a 
workshop,  and  altersvards  setting  the  object  up  in  the 
place  assigned  for  it. 

Sir  Walter  James  said  he  had  little  to  add  to  the  excel- 
lent precepts  which  the  chairman  had  addressed  with  so 
much  taste  and  feeling  to  the  successful  competitors. 
One  remark,  however,  had  been  made  by  the  chairman 
which  suggested  another,  nantely,  that  it  was  the  object 
of  the  association  to  render  “small  by  degrees,  and  beauti- 
fully less,”  the  differences  which  prevailed  in  the  various 
steps  of  art  between  the  workman  and  the  highest 
artist,  and  that  insteadof  ascenringapainful  flight  of  steps 
they  were  now  able  to  substitute  a gradual  and  inclined 
plane  so  as  to  give  to  the  lowest  workman  such  an  honest 
and  independent  measure  of  help  as  would  enable  him  to 
reach  in  due  time  the  top  of  the  tree.  While  reflecting 
upon  this  subject  the  true  theory  of  work  and  of  art  was 
revealed.  No  writers  of  modern  times  were  more  admired 
on  these  subjects  than  Pugin  and  Kuskin.  Mr.  Pugin’s 
theory  was  that  all  beauty  lay  in  utility,  while  Mr.  Ruskin 
took  an  opposite  view,  and  held  that  it  was  only  in  the 
superfluous  and  not  in  the  useful  that  beauty  was  to  be 
found.  For  his  own  part  he  believed  that  truth  existed 
in  both  theories.  He  held  that  there  was  no  utility 
in  a beautiful  painting  or  an  exquisite  statue ; but  in  the 
word  art-workman  it  would  be  at  once  seen  that  the  true 
theory  lay  between  the  theory  of  Pugin  and  that  of  Rus- 


kin, for  every  workman,  however  low,  might  be  impreg- 
nated with  the  true  genius  and  sentiment  of  beauty. 

Mr.  Godwin  said  a note  had  been  placed  in  his  hands 
which  ran  thus  “ Please  to  say  a word  after  Sir  Walter 
Jamc.s.”  And,  as  he  had  a word  to  say  which  he  was 
sure  they  would  be  glad  to  hear,  he  assented.  This  was, 
to  propose  that  their  best  thanks  be  given  to  Mr.  Beres- 
ford  Hope,  not  only  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair  that 
evening,  but  for  the  unwearied  interest  which  he  had 
always  taken  in  the  Society.  Nor  was  this  any  exagge- 
rated term,  for  when  he  assured  the  meeting  that  the 
council  met  for  the  despatch  of  business  at  four  o’clock 
that  clay,  and  had  continued  their  sitting  until  the  hour 
for  the  meeting  had  nearly  arrived,  they  would  see  at  a 
glance  that  the  office  was  not  a sinecure,  but  that  the  gon. 
tlemen  who  formed  the  committee  and  had  come  forward 
from  a pure  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  with  the  sole  ■view 
of  elevating  and  encouraging  the  art-workman,  were 
in  earnest.  With  reference  to  the  proposed  Exhibition  of 
1862,  he  must  say  that  he  took  a more  rejoicing  view  of  it 
than  that  entertained  by  the  chairman.  Looking  to  the 
results  of  the  first  Exhibition  of  1851,  which  were  obvious 
in  every  department  of  our  manufactures,— seeing  that 
similar  results  attended  the  Exhibition  in  later  years  in 
Paris,— looking  at  the  Schools  of  Design,  which  had  since 
beenincreased.fortheinstruction  oftheyouthof  bothse.xes, 
he  thought  he  was  justified  in  predicting  that  the  proposed 
Exhibition  of  1 862  would  prove  to  the  world  that  a consider- 
able advance  had  been  in  conseciuence  made  in  the  various 
departments  of  art  and  manufacture,  and  that  a further 
impetus  would  be  given  to  another  Exhibition  in  1872.  Sir 
Walter  James,  In  contrasting  the  theories  of  Mr.  Pugin 
and  Mr.  Ruskin,  referred  to  those  who  entertained  some 
doubt  as  to  the  utility  of  the  purely  beautiful,  but  he 
(Mr.  Godwin)  considered  the  beautiful  os  the  very  highest 
aspect  of  the  useful.  What,  he  asked,  could  be  more 
useful  than  that  which  was  beautiful?  The  contetnpla- 
tion  of  a fine  picture,  or  of  a noble  statue,  elevated  the 
thoughts,  removed  us  from  the  material,  to  poetical  and 
moral  beauty,  and  raised  the  mind  to  the  highest 
thoughts.  iBcdld  not  mean  to  infer  that  Sir  Walter  James 
had  slighted  the  beautiful  [Sir  W.  James  said  he  had  not 
intended  to  do  so] ; but  he  maintained  that  it  was  a great 
mistake  to  underrate  the  beautiful,  which  in  his  opinion 
was,  he  would  reiterate,  the  highest  aspect  of  the 
useful.  With  respect  to  the  Institution  lt^elf,  he  was 
sure  the  couneU  would  be  glad  to  see  it  more  used  by 
those  for  whom  it  was  intended.  With  the  means  now 
afforded  for  acquiring  knowledge  of  drawing,  and  the 
examinations  instituted,  there  was  now  a fair  and  open 
road  for  every  man,  with  no  policeman,  and  scarcely 
any  toll  to  pay;  for  the  advantages  offered  were  to 
be  olitalned  at  a very  trifling  expense.  A glorious 
example  of  what  might  he  done  by  zeal  and  per- 
severance was  exhibited  in  the  case  ot  Ernst  Reitschel, 
the  great  Dresden  sculptor,  who  died  on  the  21st  of 
last  month,  and  had  left  a name  which  would  long 
survive.  He  was  born  in  the  greatest  poverty,  and,  when 
a youth,  found  it  extremely  dittlcult  to  maintain  himself. 
But  gradually  he  worked  his  way  on,  until  he  became  not 
only  the  greatest  sculptor  in  Dresden,  but  perhaps  he 
might  say,  the  greatest  in  all  Germany;  a man  whom 
kings  loved  to  honour,  and  for  whom  his  townsmen 
built  a house.  His  latest  work  was  the  great  monument 
to  Luther,  to  be  erected  at  Worms. 

The  Earl  of  Powis,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Hope,  expressed  the  gratification  which  he  felt  at 
being  present  that  evening,  and  the  pleasure  which  it 
afforded  him  to  witness  so  gratifying  a spectacle.  He 
entirely  approved  of  the  remarks  made  by  the  chairman 
as  to  the  necessity  of  attention  to  the  detail  and  execu- 
tion of  ornamentation  in  connection  with  architecture. 
In  a climate  like  ours,  which  prevented  the  elaborate  ex- 
terior ornamentation  which  was  to  be  found  beneath  the 
sunny  skies  of  Greece  or  Italy,  or  amid  the  tropics  (where, 
as  they  had  seen  that  evening,  it  had  suiwived  even  the 
ravages  of  earthquakes),  it  was  pecuParly  desirable  that 
interior  decorations  should  be  studied,  for  they  alone  were 
preserved  from  the  elements.  Nnr  would  there  be  any 
danger  that  in  confiuing  themselves  to  these  details  they 
would  lose  their  appreciation  of  the  higher  principles  of 
Art,  because  they  would  at  once  perceive  that  without 
proportion  and  without  imagination  the  most  elaborate 
ornamentation  wou’d  become  almost  grotesque,  and 
would  certainly  occupy  but  a comparatively  low  position 
in  Art.  The  various  specimens  of  art  which  they  saw  before 
them  in  the  Museum  contributed  essentially  to  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  great  buildings,  and  as  in  large  national 
buildings  the  scope  for  detailed  ornamentation  was  bound- 
less, it  was  evident  that  the  greater  the  proficiency  in  that 
detail,  the  more  would  the  character  of  the  architecture 
be  raised,  and  the  more  would  the  art- workman  contribute 
not  only  to  make  his  own  department  attractive,  but  to 
enhance  the  value  and  importance  of  the  entire  pile.  lie 
seconded  the  vote  of  thanks  with  cordial  pleasure. 

The  resolution  was  supported  by  an  art-workman  in 
the  body  of  the  theatre,  who  suggested  in  an  energetic 
speech  whether  it  might  not  be  desirable  to  offer  more 
inducements  to  female  artists.  He  entirely  approved  of 
the  efforts  which  the  Institution  was  making  to  elevate 
the  character  and  improve  the  position  of  art- workmen, 
and  he  expressed  a hope  that  it  would  continue  each  year 
to  extend  its  sphere  of  usefulness. 

The  Chairman,  in  acknowledging  the  vote  of 
thanks,  observed  that  he  hoped  there  would  be 
a numerous  audience  on  the  evening  of  the  20th 
of  March,  when  their  friend  Mr.  Freeman  would 
describe  an  architectural  journey  in  Aquitaine  j 
and  also  on  the  3rd  of  April,  when  Mr.  .1.  H. 
Parker  would  address  them  on  the  architecture 
of  the  eleventh  century. 


THE  LABOUR  QUESTION. 

London. — \Vo  have  received  a letter  signed 
“ Geo.  Potter,  secretary,”  stating  that  the  work- 
men “have  decided  to  send  a memorial  from  each 
of  the  five  branches  iu  the  building  trades,”  asking 
for  a reduction  in  their  hours  of  labour,  aud  in- 
closing a memorial  from  the  carpenters  and 
joiners.  The  memorial  renews  the  request  “ for 
nine  hours  as  a day’s  work,”  and  solicits  an 
answer  by  the  5tb  of  April  next. 

The  Nine  Hours  Movement  in  Scotland. — 
The  masons  in  Edinburgh  insist  on  working 


nine  hours  a day  instead  of  ten,  for  nine  hours' 
pay,  at  the  present  rate  of  5d.  per  hour,  and  this 
has  led  to  a strike  amongst  a portion  of  their 
trade.  Forty-two  masters  have  refused  to  accede 
to  the  request  of  the  men;  the  result  of  •which  is 
that  400  men  struck.  Twenty-four  of  the  masters 
have  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  men,  aud  those 
in  their  employment  are  now  working  on  the  nine- 
hours  system.  Some  of  the  masters  ask,  naturally, 
if  the  men  can  alfm-d  to  give  up  2s.  Gd.  per  week  ? 
aud  think  it  pretty  clear  that,  as  they  cannot,  the 
next  move  will  be  to  strike  for  an  increase  in  the 
rate  of  wages,  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  When 
is  all  this  uncertainty  to  end  ? 

Strike  of  Masons  at  Bath. — The  operative 
masons  on  Monday  declined  to  resume  work,  in 
consequence  of  their  employers’  refusal  wholly  to 
comply  with  their  demands.  Six  months  since 
the  men  memorialized  their  employers  lor  an 
advance  of  Id.  per  day  and  to  be  allowed  to  leave 
work  on  Saturdays  at  four  o’clock  instead  of  five 
o’clock,  as  heretofore.  The  men  state  that  masons’ 
wages  are  lower  in  Bath  than  in  other  towns.  The 
employers  told  the  men  that  they  had  heavy 
contracts  in  hand,  but  that  their  demands  would 
in  all  probability  be  conceded  from  the  1st  of 
March.  The  men  agreed  to  wait.  The  masters 
are  now  willing  to  give  the  extra  4d.  a day  and  to 
close  their  shops  at  half-past  four  on  Saturdays. 
The  opGi*ative9,  however,  insist  on  the  whole  of  their 
demand,  and  have  announced  their  intention  not 
to  return  to  work  till  their  employers  agree  to  let 
them  finish  at  four  o’clock  on  Saturdays. 

The  Nailmnkers'  Strike. — Nearly  2,000  men 
have  cc.ased  labour.  They  are  becoming  quite 
hopeful  that  the  termination  of  the  strike  is  at 
hand,  because  they  thiuk  it  wonderful  the  supply 
in  the  market  has  lasted  so  long,  and  naturally 
suppose  that  the  end  draws  near.  The  masters, 
on  the  other  hand,  seem  determined  to  abide  by 
their  resolutions,  and  to  all  appearance  the  settle- 
ment seems  as  far  off  as  ever.  The  work  of  the 
common  nailmakers  is  said  to  be  wretchedly  paid, 
and  the  market  so  overstocked  with  that  descrip- 
tion of  nail,  in  consequence  of  horse-nail  men  on 
strike  turning  their  hands  to  it,  that  after  all, 
these  poor  men  will  eventually  suffer  the  most. 
“Machinery,”  says  the  Berhyshire  Advertiser, 
“has  done  this,  and  it  should  act  as  a warning 
to  the  horse-nail  makei’s,  as  strikes  invariably 
turn  the  eyes  of  the  capitalist  in  the  direction  of 
machinery;  and  they  ought  to  remember  that  the 
impossible  of  to-day  becomes  a thing  of  secondary 
consideration  to-moriow.” 


THE  RAILWAY  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
METROPOLIS. 

That  many  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes 
must  be  swept  away  by  the  carrying  out  of  the 
numerous  schemes  now  before  Parliament  there 
cannot  be  a doubt ; but,  although  this  would  form 
a strong  re.i8ou  as  to  some  stringent  conditions 
for  the  replflcement  of  old  by  new  and  improved 
dwellings  of  a similar  class,  surely  it  is  not  the 
best  way  of  settling  the  difficulty  to  suppress  all 
such  schemes,  simply  because  some  of  the  worst 
slums  of  the  metropolis  will  thereby  be  destroyed, 
and  close  unvcntilated  districts  opened  up.  The 
difficulty  should  be  met  in  another  way.  Never- 
theless, suppression  of  the  plans  for  the  railway 
organization  of  the  metropolis,  and  leaving  things 
as  they  are,  seem  to  be  the  main  ideas  suggested 
by  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  bis  remarks  on  present- 
ing some  petitions  to  the  House  of  Lords  respect- 
ing the  projected  demolitions  of  labourers’  dwell- 
ings. His  lordship  dwelt  upon  the  evils  which 
would  result  from  sanctioning  the  numerous  pro- 
jects now  beiore  Parliament.  The  lamentable 
consequences  of  over-crowding  in  poor  districts 
would,  be  apprehended,  be  enormously  increased 
unless  some  means  were  adopted  [not  to  rear 
compensatory  dwellings,  but]  to  check  the  pro- 
jects in  question.  He  suggested  whether  it  might 
not  be  desirable  to  appoint  a committee  to  inquire 
into  the  effect  of  the  extension  of  railways  upon 
the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  metropolis- 
The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  concurred,  and  said  that 
seven  of  the  railway  bills  involved  the  displace- 
ment of  5,000  of  the  labouring  classes.  The  Bishop 
of  London  also  deplored  the  necessity  of  entailing 
an  additional  inconvenience  on  the  poor  by  remov- 
ing them  from  the  neighbourhood  which  was  the 
scene  of  their  labour.  Earl  Granville  reminded 
their  lordships  that  the  extension  of  railways  in 
the  metropolis  was  a great  advantage  to  the  public 
generally,  and  would  relieve  the  overcrowded 
streets.  He  thought  they  ought  not  to  express 
any’  opinion  on  the  merits  of  private  bills  which 
were  about  to  come  before  them  in  a regular  man- 
ner. Earl  Grey  confessed  himself  disappointed  that 
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tbc  President  of  the  Council  had  not  suggested  any 
means  by  which  the  evils  referred  to  might  be 
mitigated.  Ho  was  iHclined  to  think  that  good 
rather  than  evil  would  result  from  the  demolition 
of  these  couliued  and  dilapidated  dwellings,  if  steps 
■were  taken  to  provide  better  accommodation  else- 
where. Lord  Iledesdale  was  of  opinion  that  if 
railway  projects  continued  to  be  presented  to  Par- 
liament ill  such  numbers  and  with  such  important 
aims,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a railway  board 
to  deal  with  them.  The  petitions  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table.  When  the  old  nests  are  destroyed 
new  ones  must  be  provided. 


THE  TELECKAPHIC  OPGANIZATIOX  OF 
TOWNS. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  suggested  the  vast 
effect  which  the  lelegrajih  is  destined  to  have  in 
the  advancement  of  modern  civilization.  The 
progress,  however,  seems  more  rapid  than  the 
mo.st  sanguine  could  have  hoped. 

In  various  parts  of  the  towns  and  country,  and 
in  several  ways,  the  telegraph  has  been  “laid  on” 
with  so  much  advantage,  that  it  will  soon  he  as 
common  in  all  large  business  establishments  as 
water  or  gas.  One  of  its  new  applications,  as  \vc 
have  of  late  intimated,  lias  been  in  connection 
with  the  office  of  the  District  Telegraph  Company 
of  London,  from  which  office  has  been  jiussed  a 
tube  containing  fifty  difierent  threads  of  metal, 
connecting  the  City  with  the  West-end,  the  sub- 
urbs with  the  heart  of  Loudon,  banks  with  their 
briinches,  merchants*  counting-houses  with  their 
private  residence?.  By  means  of  these  magical 
wires,  editors  at  lightning  speed  can  have  reports 
from  the  Houses  of  Parliament  almost  as  soon  ns  ' 
the  words  leave  the  speakers’  mouths,  and  those 
engaged  in  the  collection  of  intelligence  are  in  | 


constant  and  immediate  communication  with  all 
important  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and,  through 
Mr.  Kcuter’s  office,  with  every  city  on  the  Con- 
tinent to  which  telegraphic  communication  extends. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  of  conveying  in- 
formation at  a moderate  charge  will  be  very 
great.  It  will  concentrate  the  power  of  both  the 
army  mid  the  police.  Londoners,  and  those  who 
dwell  in  large  cities,  will,  by  the  speed  with 
which  the  news  can  be  sent  from  all  parts,  be 
made  more  safe  from  the  ravages  of  fire,  and 
thousands  of  pounds  and  much  life  will  be  saved 
by  this  means  alone. 

In  connection  with  the  National  Library  at 
I the  British  Museum,  and  indeed  with  other  de- 
' pertinents,  the  telegraph  might  be  made  to 
answer  a most  useful  purpose.  There  are  in  the 
reading-room  always  a number  of  persons  at  work 
who  are  connected  with  the  various  departments 
of  the  periodical  press.  Important  matters  are 
constantly  coming  before  the  conductors  of  jour- 
nals on  which  the  contents  of  the  library  would 
throw  light.  Ill  many  other  ways  a ready  means 
of  communication  between  editors  and  the  large 
number  of  writers  who  are  employed  in  this 
department  of  literature  would  be  of  advantage. 

Seeing  that,  in  a short  time,  there  will  be  few 
:of  the  many  shops  or  houses  of  the  well-to-do 
portions  of  the  community  which  will  bo  without 
the  telegraph,  it  would  be  worth  while,  in  our 
natioual  and  othw  schools,  to  teach  the  maimer 
of  working  it.  No  great  expense  would  require 
to  be  incurred  in  making  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments, and  both  instruction  and  amusement  might 
be  afforded  by  the  working  of  one  of  the  domestic 
telegraph  wires  in  a school-room.  It  was  interest- 
ing to  observe,  during  the  Christmas  festivities  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  how  inquisitive  the  children 
were  as  to  Wheatstone’s  new  telegraph,  and  how 
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easily  any  one  could  work  it,  almost  at  first  sight 
and  without  instruction. 

In  the  great  hotels,  where  travellers  congregate, 
a small  department  devoted  to  this  system  of  tele- 
graphing might  be  made  a source  of  profit:  it 
would,  at  any  rate,  be  very  useful.  A person 
far  distant  from  his  family,  who,  at  home,  had 
thoughtfully  provided  this  means  of  communica- 
tion, would  be  able  and  be  glad  to  know  at  once 
that  all  was  well  last  thing  at  night.  There  are 
besides,  hundreds  of  other  important  purposes 
which  could  be  assisted  by  such  arrangements. 


HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  IN 
RUSSIA. 

In  your  paper  of  last  week  you  have  a letter 
from  “C.C.”  concerning  tbc  heating  of  the  houses 
in  St.  Petersburg.  You  will  find  from  those  who 
have  lived  iu  Russia  but  one  answer  to  this  ques- 
tiou — “How  are  your  rooms  warmed  ?”  “They 
are  heated  by  stoves,  and  are  intoleraldy  hot.’’ 
Tlio  Russians  themselves  can  endure  a surprising 
amount  of  heat,  as  I know  by  experienee;  and 
what  therefore  is  insufl'erable  to  us  Engliahmcn, 
to  them  is,  as  your  correspondent  ?ays,  “ genial.” 

I could  never  manage  to  secure  a moderate 
warmth  in  Germany,  where  I have  been  dui  ing 
this  most  severe  winter.  It  was  always  too  hot 
or  too  cold.  In  the  one  case,  thanks  to  the  double 
windows  referrcil  to  by  your  corrospondeiit,  there 
was  no  ventilation  by  which  we  might  secure  a 
fresh  current  of  air;  in  the  other,  my  Russian 
friends  always  sat  in  my  drawing-room  rollcil  up 
in  furs.  You  will  find  on  inquiry  this  is  a common 
dilemma  even  amongst  the  natives. 

One  word  more.  The  Russians  are  beginning 
to  appreciate  our  open  fireplaces,  and  to  relish  the 
cheerful  aspect  whicli  they  impart.  But  there 
fireplaces  alone  are  unable  to  heat  the  rooms  ; they 
are,  therefore,  importing  furnaces  for  hot  uir  and 
hot  water,  which  they  think  will  answer  as  well  as 
their  closed  stoves.  In  a recent  visit  to  America 
I saw  these  furnaces,  which  are  exported  llieiice 
to  Russia.  It  would  surprise  many  of  your  readtr.s 
if  they  knew  the  enormous  quantity  of  iron  and 
ironmongery  exported  from  America  to  Kussin,  a 
trade  which  might  have  been  carried  on  with 
England,  profitably  both  to  us  and  the  Ruat*ians. 

E.  G.  Culling  Eardlut. 
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nOtrSE  IN  ST.  JOHN-STWEET,  SMITHEIELD. 

Amongst  the  structures  in  Smithfield  threat- 
ened by  proposed  improvements  is  a bouse  of 
overwhelming  height  and  magnitude,  recently 
erected  at  the  corner  of  St.  John-street  and 
Charterhousc-lane,  by  the  trustees  of  Cart’s 
Charity,  for  the  London  Printing  and  Publishing 
Company.  It  has  a frontage  of  52  feet  in  St. 
John-street,  and  70  feet  in  Chartei-house-lane : 
the  height  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof  from  basement 
is  91  feet,  and  from  tbc  pavement  level  8-1  feet 
6 inches,  divided  into  seven  stories,  including  base- 
ment. We  have  engraved  a view  of  the  principal 
doorway,  and  one  of  the  termination  to  the 
splayed  angle  of  the  building.  The  materials 
used  are  ground  Box  stone,  red  Kent  facings 
and  cutters,  and  Ewell  black  rubbers.  Blue  Staf- 
fordshire bricks  arc  employed  in  the  external 
plinth  ; also  to  piers  under  the  columns,  carrying 
wrouglit-iron  girders  of  floors.  In  the  basement 
story  we  find  steam-boiler,  coal-store,  vaulted  fire- 
proof room  for  stereotyped  plates,  paper  and  ink 
stores.  On  the  ground-floor,  steam-engine,  count- 
ing-houses, and  sale-room.  Ou  the  first  floor, 
Board-room,  secretary’s  room,  authors’  room?, 
and  book  stock.  On  the  second  floor,  bookbinding. 
The  third  floor,  stock  and  lithographic  printing. 
On  fourth  floor,  stock,  and  steel  and  copperplate 
engraving.  On  the  fifth  floor,  copperplate  print- 
ing. Fireproof  staircase  for  workpeople.  There 
are  water-closets  and  washing-places  on  landings 
of  each  floor;  a lift  from  ground  to  top  floor, 
worked  by  steam-engine;  crane  iu  Charterhouse- 
lane,  worked  by  crab,  for  hoisting  stock  into 
carts  from  printing-offices  and  building ; and 
c.ast-iron  tank  for  <1,000  gallons  of  water  at  top 
of  building,  with  hose,  fire-main,  and  cock  to 
each  floor.  The  architect  was  Mr.  G.  S.  Clarke. 
The  contractors  were  Messre.  Kirk  A Parry,  of 
Westminster;  and  the  clerk  of  works  was  Mr. 
J.  Jane.  The  carving,  we  may  add,  was  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Earp,  of  Kennington-road. 


ilAUVE  MADE  “ F.vsT.” — Accidentally,  a mode 
yf  printing  the  mauve  colour  upon  cotton  or  other 
fabrics,  so  that  it  may  be  pronounced  “fast,”  had 
been  discovered.  This  discovery,  we  hear,  is  duo 
to  a resident  in  Salford. 


Mae.  9,  1861.] 
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Mar.  9,  1861.] 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Tite  ordinary  meeting  of  memLers  was  held  on 
Monday  last,  at  the  House,  in  Conduit-street. 
Mr.  George  Godwin,  V.P.,  occupied  the  chair. 

Several  donations  to  the  library  having  been 
announced,  and  thanks  voted  to  the  donors. 

Professor  Donaldson,  V.P.,  called  attention  to 
two  ancient  vases  which  had  been  sent  to  this 
country  by  Mr.  Rous,  the  engineer  to  the  railway 
at  Alexandria.  On  the  recent  occasion  when  he 
referred  to  the  monuments  of  Egypt  which  he  had 
lately  visited,  he  stated  that  Mr.  Rous,  in 
enlarging  the  railway  station,  had  come  on  a 
number  of  ancient  catacombs.  Since  the  reading 
of  his  paper  at  the  Institute,  Mr.  Rous  had  for- 
warded him  the  largest  of  the  two  urns  now  on 
the  table ; and,  on  examining  it,  it  was  found  that 
some  of  the  calcined  bones  still  adhered  to  the 
inside.  On  calling  the  other  day  upon  some  mem- 
bers of  Mr.  Rous’s  family,  he  had  been  shown  the 
smaller  of  the  two  urns,  which  was  one  of  the 
moat  interesting  specimens  which  had  ever  come 
under  his  notice.  It  was  an  original  cinerary 
urn,  or  rather  vase,  and  was  full  of  cidcined  bones, 
the  top  being  closed  with  hard  clay.  A small  hole 
showed  the  bones.  With  respect  to  the  probable 
dates  of  the  urns,  he  believed  that  the  larger  one 
(about  18  inches  high),  was  of  the  period  about 
200  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  It  was 
of  Greek  origin,  of  the  epoch  when  the  Ptolemies 
ruled  in  Egypt.  He  had  visited  the  British 
Museum  wdth  the  view  of  refreshing  his  memory 
on  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Birch  had  shown  him  a 
number  of  vases,  with  female  figures,  carrying 
vases  precisely  similar  to  those  now  on  the  table. 
The  women,  in  drawing  water  from  the  Nile,  used 
similar  vases  in  the  present  day.  When  full  they 
carried  them  on  their  heads,  standing  upright, 
and  when  empty  on  the  side.  The  smaller  vase 
was  especially  worthy  of  attention,  as  he  believed 
few  persons  in  the  room  had  ever  seen  a real 
Greek  vase  full  of  burnt  hones. 

Mr.  Ashpitel  said,  that  the  smaller  vase  was 
(juitc  a unique  instance,  as  he  believec!  uo  vase  of 
the  kind  (pitcher  shaped,  with  three  handles),  had 
been  found  used  as  a cinerary  urn.  It  was  also 
interesting  In  a historic  point  of  view,  as  it  went 
to  prove  that  the  Greeks  sometimes  burnt  their 
dead  instead  of  burying  them.  Another  curious 
feature  about  it  was  that  the  vase  was  closed  with 
clay,  as  they  had  generally  a loose  cover  or  no 
cover  at  all.  The  probable  solution  of  the  matter 
w’as,  that  the  vase  contained  the  bones  of  a Greek 
who  had  died  in  Egypt,  and  whose  ashes  the  re- 
latives had  placed  in  the  vase  with  the  view  of 
bringing  them  home  to  his  friends. 

Professor  Donaldson  said  be  believed  that  the 
urn  contained  the  ashes  of  more  than  one  body. 

The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  as  a work  of  art 
the  vase  was  elegant  both  in  colour  and  form.  He 
said,  before  calling  upon  Mr.  Papworth  to  read  the 
paper  by  Mr.  Waring,  on  Romanesque  Remains  in 
the  South  of  France — Mr.  Waring  himself  being 
unfortunately  unable  from  indisposition  to  be 
present, — he  bad  to  state  that  a deputation,  con- 
sisting of  five  or  six  members  of  the  couucil  and 
two  of  the  vice-presidents,  had  waited  upon  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  Cowper,  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Works,  to  lay  before  him  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  Institute  in  respect  of 
the  decay  of  the  stone  in  the  new  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. Mr.  Tite,  as  a member  of  Parliament, 
introduced  the  deputation,  and  stated  the  views 
which  the  Institute  held  on  the  subject.  He  was 
followed  by  some  members  of  the  council  j after 
which  Mr.  Cowper  expressed  his  views  at  some 
length,  assenting  to  the  opinions  expressed  by  the 
Institute  in  both  respects;  although  he  did  not 
appear  to  be  quite  certain  that  good  would  re- 
sult from  the  issuing  of  a commission;  inclining 
rath*-r  to  the  impression  that  moread  vantage  might 
accrue  from  the  attention  of  inventors  being 
called  to  the  subject.  He  seemed  to  agree  with 
those  who  thought  that  the  right  invention  for 
preserving  stone  was  still  to  be  found,  and  that 
the  discussion  which  had  lately  taken  place  on  the 
subject  would  lead  chemists  and  others  to  look 
into  the  matter,  and  perhaps  to  introduce  some- 
thing other  than  had  yet  been  tried.  Mr.  Cowper 
also  gave  the  deputation  to  understand  that 
nothing  more  woxrld  be  done  in  reference  to  stone 
preserving  processes  at  the  New  Houses  of  Par- 
liament before  inquiry,  beyond  completing  a con- 
tract which  had  been  entered  into  with  Mr. 
Szerelmey,  for  applying  his  process  to  some  of  the 
inner  courts.  The  council,  however,  would  not 
lose  sight  of  the  subject,  but  would  report  any 
steps  which  might  be  taken  by  Her  Majesty’s 
Government,  or  others,  in  reference  to  the  matter. 
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He  had  also  to  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to 
the  circumstance  that  at  a special  meeting,  held 
on  that  day  week,  the  Institute  had  come  to  cer- 
tain resolutioris  as  to  the  subjects  for  prize  essays. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  couucil,  held  that  evening,  it 
was  proposed  that  the  present  meeting  should  be 
asked  to  add  to  the  list  of  subjects  the  offer  of  a 
medal  for  an  essay  on  the  use  of  iron  in  the  construc- 
tion of  floors  and  roofs,  illustrated  by  designs. 

A resolution  to  this  eflect  was  then  put  from  the 
chair,  and  carried  nein-.  con. 

Mr.  Papworth,  preparatory  to  reading  Mr. 
Waring’s  paper,  explained  that  in  consequence 
of  the  indisposition  of  that  gentleman,  he  was 
simiily  the  organ  of  Mr.  IVaring’s  views,  and 
was  in  no  way  committed  to  any  statements 
which  he  might  make.  He  confessed,  too,  that 
perhaps,  under  other  circumstances,  he  might  have 
discharged  his  duty  with  more  satisfaction  to  him- 
self than  at  that  moment ; as,  since  he  entered  the 
room,  he  had  been  informedthattheRoyal  Academy 
had  made  a selection  from  the  candidates  com- 
peting for  the  curatorship  of  Sir  .Tohn  Soane’s 
Museum,  and  had  conferred  the  appointment  upon 
Mr.  Joseph  Bonoini,  sculptor.  Mr.  Papworth 
then  read  Mr.'Waring’spaper,  which  was  illustrated 
by  a number  of  sketches  taken  on  the  spot.* 

At  the  conclusion, — 

Mr.  Fergusson,  being  invited,  said  that,  if  Mr.  "Waring 
had  been  present,  he  would  have  asked  him  upon  what 
he  liad  founded  his  opinion  as  to  the  date  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Avignon.  The  capitals  referred  to  were  certainly 
not  Roman,  nor  the  pediments  either.  On  the  whole,  he 
(Mr.  Fergusson)  thought  the  church  was  in  all  probability 
built  before  the  Medireval  age,  that  is,  before  the  ninth 
or  tenth  century. 

Mr.  Morris  said  he  thought  there  was  a great  infusion 
of  the  Saracenic  into  what  was  termed  the  Romanesque 
style  of  architecture  in  France.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  south  of  France  was  invaded  by  a large 
Arab  army,  who  advanced  north  as  far  as  the  Loire, 
and  who  were  routed  by  Charles  Martel,  who  ham- 
mered them  with  his  mace  in  such  a valiant  manner,  that 
he  received  the  sobriquet  of  “ Martel,”  or,  The  Hammer. 
The  number  of  Arabs  who  poured  into  the  sonlh  of 
France  at  that  lime  was  said  to  be  enormous,  and  tradi- 
tion asserted  that  Martel  had  dispersed  as  many  as  three 
hundred  thousand.  At  all  events,  the  host  was  so  large 
that  it  was  not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  therf^in's  might 
have  remained  in  the  country,  and  exercised  some  influ- 
ence over  its  architecture.  With  regard  to  grotesque 
ornamentation,  he  might  mention  that,  at  Ripon  Cathe- 
dral, the  stone  scdilia  were  defaced  with  carvings  of  a 
profane  and  somewhat  indecent  character;  and  among 
the  figures  were  human  heads  with  the  bodies  of  beasts 
clothed  in  the  canonicals  of  the  time;  and  there  was  a 
tradition  that  these  were  caricatures  of  one  class  of  the 
clergy  upon  another, — perhaps  the  regular  caricaturing 
the  irregular. 

Mr.  Street,  in  proposing  that  a vote  of  thanks  be  ac- 
corded  to  Mr.  Waring  for  his  interesting  paper,  said  he 
was  not  personally  familiar  with  all  the  churches  to  which 
Mr.  Waring  had  directed  attention;  but  that,  from  what 
he  did  know,  he  thought  that,  upon  one  point,  Mr.  War- 
ing had  hardly  done  them  justice;  for  the  Romanesque 
architecture  which  he  (Mr.  Street)  had  examined  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire  was  particularly  rich  in  beautiful 
foliage. 

Mr.  Ashpitel  observed  that,  from  the  examples  of 
church  architecture  he  had  found  in  Auvergne,  he  agreed 
with  Mr.  Fergusson  in  thinking  that  they  contained  a 
strong  element  of  classicart.  With  regard  to  the  centaur 
as  descjihed  by  Mr.  Waring,  he  d.d  not  think  that  the  early 
architects  always  intended  their  carvings  to  be  associated 
with  an  idea  of  the  grotesque.  The  Egyptians,  for  in- 
stance, constantly  used  the  sphynx,  and  there  was  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  intended  it  as  a grotesque. 
The  centaur  in  question  might  be  the  Sagittarius. 

Mr.  W.  Burges  referred  to  the  illuminated  volume  of 
the  works  of  Ovid  in  the  library  at  Rouen,  Irom  which  it 
was  evidently  intended  that  a Christian  moral  should  he 
derived.  Many  of  the  figures  were  drawn  with  half 
the  body  a perfect  man,  and  the  other  half  a beast.  At 
, Lucca  Cathedral,  also,  there  was  a figure  half  man  and 
half  bull.  It  might  be  meant  to  convey  tlie  transitional 
position  of  man,  half  developed. 

Mr.  Bell  agreed  with  Mr.  Fergusson  as  to  the  date  of 
the  buildings,  although  Mr.  Waring  had  given  them  a 
later  origin  by  two  or  three  centuries.  He  thought  it 
impossible  to  regard  them  except  in  connection  with  the 
Roman  remains,  which  were  found  everywhere  in  the 
neighbourhood.  He  thought  the  Im-titutewere  much  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Waring  for  having  called  attention  to  this 
most  interesting  country,  which  was  full  of  fine  remains 
of  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  period. 

Mr.  Ashpitel  remarked  that  another  reason  for  the  pre- 
valence of  grotesque  ornamentation  in  the  churches  of  the 
date  of  those  described  by  Mr.  Waring  might  be  traced 
to  the  narratives  of  early  travellers,  such  as  Marco  Polo 
and  others ; who,  on  their  return,  most  probably  described 
in  exaggerated  language  a good  deal  of  what  they  had 
seen,  anA  perhaps,  what  they  had  not  seen.  These  tra- 
ditions were  current  In  the  Middle  Ages  and  were  illus- 
trated in  Nuremburg  Cathedral  and  other  buildings. 
Outlandish  and  strange  races  of  men  were  described  and 
depicted;  and  it  would  be  remembered  that  Milton  had 
spoken  of  the  anthropophagi  and  other  monsters— men 
whose  heads  did  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.  When  so 
many  of  these  grotesques  were  observ'ed,  it  was  but  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  they  were  not  all  got  from  one 
source  ; neither  did  he  think  that,  if  they  were  traced  to 
their  probable  origin,  they  were  so  wild  or  absurd  as  they 
were  generally  supposed  to  be. 

Mr.  Seddon  called  attention  to  the  very  erroneous  ideas 
of”  restoration  ” now  carried  on  in  reference  to  the  ancient 
monuments  of  Franc-.  In  many  instances,  the  fine  old 
sculpture  was  taken  down  and  broken  up  for  the  roads, 
in  order  that  modern  carved  work  of  a very  inferior  de- 
scription might  be  substituted.  He  was  informed  the 
other  day  that  it  was  the  intention  to  “restore”  the  front 
of  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  at  Lucca,  by  pulling  down 


* See  page  155,  untp.. 
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the  west  front,  with  all  its  magnificent  sculpture,  and  re- 
building it!  Tills,  surely,  could  not  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a restoration.  He  regretted  to  say  that  even  in 
England  this  mania  for  “restoration”  had  broken  out; 
and  he  could  mention  an  instance  which  had  come  under 
his  own  knowledge,  in  which  grotesques  had  been  taken 
out  of  their  places  because  they  were  a little  broken,  and 
modern  objects  put  up  in  their  stead,  which  were  gro- 
tesque simply  because  they  were  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Hayward  said  that  Mr.  Seddon’s  observations 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  unburdening  his  mind  of  a 
weight  which  had  clung  to  it  for  the  last  twelve  months. 
When  he  went  to  Mayence  hewas  disgusted  more  than  he 
could  tell  at  seeing  fine  pieces  of  sculpture  detached  from 
the  cathedral,  and  lying  in  the  mason’s  yard  beneath  the 
walls.  Among  them  were  some  magnificent  heads  4 feet 
high,  which  had  been  wantonly  pulled  down  in  order  that 
others  might  be  put  up  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  a better 
manner.  Whoever  had  the  charge  of  restoring  the  ancient 
churches  of  France  ought  to  be  informed  of  what  restora- 
tion really  was;  because  it  was  quite  clear  that  they  knew 
very  little  about  it.  He  could  find  no  language  in  which 
to  describe  the  additional  disgust  which  he  felt  when  he 
visited  the  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris.  This  church 
had  been  thoroughly  spoiled  ; and  the  crypt,  which  once 
contained  a magnificent  collection  of  tombs,  was  denuded 
of  them,  in  order  that  they  might  be  catalogued  in  historic 
order  in  the  choir.  In  order  to  effect  this  object  the  floor 
had  been  adjusted  so  that  the  whole  thing  might  be  con- 
verted into  a show-place  or  museum.  He  bad  been 
informed  that  the  ultimate  intention  was  to  place  a great 
monument  in  the  centre,  in  which  were  to  be  deposited  the 
remains  of  the  first  Napoleon,  He  suggested  whether  the 
Institute  might  not  bring  some  influence  to  bear  upon 
those  responsible  for  these  “restorations,”  in  order  to 
save  the  churches  from  what  could  only  be  termed  wan- 
ton destruction. 

Professor  Donaldson  thought  that,  as  far  as  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Denis  was  concerned,  there  was  very  little  anti- 
quity in  the  tombs  to  which  Mr.  Hayward  referred.  In 
fact,  all  that  was  being  done  there  was  taking  away  one 
sort  of  rubbish  and  setting  up  another. 

Mr.  Papworth  observed  that  some  of  the  tombs  in  the 
crypt  at  St.  Denis  were  made  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  that  they  bore  a remarkable 
resemblanec  to  each  other.  There  was  a system  of 
restoration  at  present  going  on  from  the  north  to  the 
south  of  France,  in  which  everything  was  being  scraped 
in  a most  remarkable  manner.  At  Rouen  every  church 
had  been  subjected  to  this  process,  and  at  Paris  the 
buildings  had  literally  lost  all  trace  of  their  original  cha- 
racter. 

Mr.  Street  corroborated  the  statement  of  Mr,  Papworth, 
and  said  that  in  every  part  of  the  country  which  he  had 
visited  he  had  found  an  army  of  discontented  workmen 
rubbing  away  at  everything  they  couid  And.  It  was  the 
fashion  to  praise  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French,  and 
to  give  him  credit  for  restoring  and  renewing  and  pre- 
serving  the  national  monmneuta  ; but  the  probability  was 
that  in  ten  years  they  woulil  be  all  destroyed.  The  church 
of  Notre  Dame,  for  instance,  was  completely  coated  over 
with  new  work.  The  French  not  only  restored  Mediaeval 
works ; but,  if  any  ancient  statue  had  a nose  or  a finger 
knocked  off,  down  came  the  whole  thing,  and  a modem 
abomination  was  stuck  up  in  its  stead. 

Mr.  Kerr  said  that,  in  considering  the  restoration  of 
ancient  monuments  in  this  country,  we  were  bound  to 
regard  them  in  connection  with  important  intellectual 
movements.  No  such  movement,  however,  had  been 
going  on  in  France.  Instead  of  whitewashing  their 
churches,  as  English  churchwardens  did  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  French  re-worked  them ; and  in  doing  so  could 
only  bring  such  limited  archmlogical  knowledge  to  bear  as 
they  possessed.  If,  however,  they  were  deficient  in  archato- 
logical  attainments,  it  must  be  conceded  that  they  pos- 
sessed  many  other  valuable  qualities. 

Mr.  Burges  said  that,  in  point  of  fact,  no  such  edifice 
as  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis  now  existed.  It  was  utterly 
spoiled  many  years  since.  Some  year.-,  ago  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  restore  the  tombs  to  their  original  positions. 
In  Louis  Philippe’s  time  a terrible  restoration  took  place 
in  the  sculpture,  and  Blessed  Virgins  were  metamor- 
phosed into  apostles,  and  apostles  into  Blessed  Virgins. 

Mr.  Ashpitel  expressed  his  regret  tiiat  In  candnur  wc 
were  compelled  to  admit  that  this  description  of  restora- 
tion was  not  altogether  confined  to  our  neighbours  across 
the  Channel,  but  that  we  ourselves  occasionally  indulged 
in  the  eccentricity.  In  a church,  the  name  of  which  he 
could  mention,  he  found  an  escutcheon  at  the  font  of  a 
label,  at  one  side  put  right,  and  at  the  other  reversed, — 
an  emblem  of  heraldic  disgrace.  When  he  went  into  the 
“ restored”  church,  he  foiind  them  both  new,  and  both 
set  upright.  He  also  found  that  new  foliated  capitals 
had  been  put  up  ; and,  on  asking  a gentleman,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  the  inciiinbcnt  or  the  curate  (be  did  not 
venture  to  inquire  which),  what  had  become  of  the  old 
ones,  the  reply  lie  got  was, — “ Well,  they  were  very  much 
broken  about,  and  these  arc  very  much  better,  I assure 
you.” 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  motion  that  the  thanks 
of  the  meeting  be  accorded  to  Mr.  Waring  for  his  paper, 
observed,  that  there  was  a slnmg  feeling  with  one  section 
'in  France,  that  what  was  beingdotie  in  llieway  of  restora- 
tion was  hurtful;  and  that  in  allprobability  what  had  passed 
at  the  lONtitute  that  evening  might  reach  some  who  were 
charged  with  the  duty,  anil  might  lead  them  at  any  rate 
to  Consider  the  matter.  It  sliould,  he  thought,  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  were  difiVrent  circumstances  uniler 
which  restoration  might  be  ertected.  11’,  lor  instance,  a 
church  was  in  decay,  the  parapets  falling  away,  and  the 
tracery  of  the  windows  decaying,  and  the  pari>lnoiiers,  or 
the  owners,  desired  to  keep  up  the  fabric  for  use,  tlie 
only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  try  and  restore  it  to  a 
condition  of  soundness,  by  substituting  new  work,  as 
it  originally  existed.  The  other  state  of  c rcuinslaiices 
to  which  he  relerred  was  the  undertakng  the  restoration 
of  an  ancient  monument,  such  as  the  royal  tombs  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  or  ancient  sculpture  not  needed  for 
use.  Snell  works  should  simply  be  maintained  carefully, 
handwritings  of  the  past  and  rich  in  associations.  With 
regard  to  the  district  through  which  Mr.  Waring  had 
carried  them  in  his  paper;  it  was  ceicainjy  matter  of 
surprise  that  so  few  English  architects  even  now  visited 
these  towns.  He  hadiiimself  been  in  the  country  some 
years  ago  ; and,  at  the  principal  inn,  where  he  put  up,  he 
was  inlormed  that  they  had  never  received  there  but  two 
Englishmen.  The  dome-covered  churches  of  the  district, 
AngoulCme  and  Poitiers,  wcrefull  of  interest.  Hethought 
they  were  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Waring  for  the  informa- 
tion which  he  had  given  them. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried  unm.  con. 

The  ChairCTiaii  read  a letter  which  had  been  received 


“1  y: 


from  Sir  Charles  Pliipps  in  which  the  ‘J®! 

he  was  commanded  by  her  Majesty  to  convey  her 
MajestVs  approval  of'he  award  of 

the  year  I86i)  to  Mens.  J-  B.  Lesueur,  of  Pans,  honorary 
and  correspondiirg:  member  of  the  Ins.itnte. 

The  following:  gentlemen  were,  on  ballot,  elected  Fe  vs 
of  the  Institute  :-Mr.  J-  H.  Hirst,  assoemte.  B ; 
Mr.  Charles  Henry  Howell,  associate,  of  H.rwich  Union 
Office,  Blackfriars : Mr.  R.  Kyrke  Pensr.n.  associate,  of 
ytrrvside,  Kidwelly;  Mr.  AHred  atcrhoiise,  of  Man- 
chc-ter-  Mr  Richard  Poppiewell  Piillan,  of  W imbnme  ; 
and' Mr.’ Charles  Foster  Hayward,  associate,  of  8,  Adam. 

^'Mr^’Ttico'dore  R.  Green,  of  25,  ColleKC-hill,  E.C. ; Mr. 
Charles  Bnekeiidge,  of  Oxford  ; and  Mr.  Richaid  Phene 
Spier?,  of  Oxford,  were  elected  associates. 
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THE  GAS  LEAKAGE  FROM  THE  STREET 
MAINS. 

NEW  MEIROPOLIS  ACT. 

In  Hie  last  volume  of  the  Buildei',  pp.  652,  678, 
find  7-il,  are  published  a series  of  articles  on  the 
subject  of  the  subway  for  the  deposit  of  the  gas 
and  water  mains,  which  articles  had  heen  induced 
Ihrough  the  circumstance  of  an  abortive  attempt 
by  tbu  Vestry  of  St.  James  (Westminster)  to  get 
lb«  tiling  ajiplied  to  Regent-street. 

In  the  course  of  these  articles  some  statements 
are  m.ide,  on  the  authority  of  Professor  Spencer, 
vt'spccliiig  the  gas  Icahage  from  ihe  street  mains, 
several  of  which  it  must  ho  confessed  are  some- 
what startling  on  thinking  of.  One  of  these  it  is 
now  sought  to  again  bring  under  notice  ; vi?..  that, 
in  the  metropolitan  supply  o»'  gas,  630,000,000 
cubic  feet,  a quantity  equal  to  more  than  a tenth 
of  all  the  gas  burnt  in  London,  escajics,  annually, 
from  the  mains,  in  the  course  of  tin-  passage  from 
iho  factory  to  the  various  points  (f  consumption, 
and  mi.ves  with  the  street  earth. 

The  present  communication  has  been  suggested 
by  the  circumstance  of  the  writer  having  acciden* 
tally  witnessed  an  cccurrence  wliicli  lie  conceived 
to  !urni  a sort  of  practical  experiment,  illustrative 
of  cause  and  effect  in  the  niuttci’,  and  materially 
Cl  iToborative  of  tb.e  position. 

On  the  morning  of  the  memorable  fog  of  last 
mouth,  the  writer,  on  passing  np  Regent.slreot, 
observed  workmen  engaged  on  some  of  the  under- 
ground pipework,  in  an  excavation  in  the  road- 
way, opposite  the  British  Ttlegrapb-office.  At 
about  10  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  lo.rd, 
and  extending  all  along  the  side  of  the  cutting, 
which  latter  was  some  8 or  9 feet  long,  a row  of 
jets  of  gas  was  burning.  At  the  moment  it  occurred 
to  the  writer  that  tbeselittle  flames  issued  from  a 
hngtli  of  perforated  iron  tubing,  such  as  is  used 
for  illuminating  the  Club-houses  on  Royal  birth- 
day nights,  which  the  workmen  hud  temporarily 
attached  to  a gas  main,  in  order  to  light  them  in 
their  work  in  the  trench.  At  a later  period  of 
the  day,  a neighbour  having  mentioned  the  ob- 
servance of  the  circumstance,  the  writer  revisited 
the  spot,  when  he  found  the  row  ofjets  still  burn- 
ing ; bub  the  flames,  instead  of  issuing,  as  he  at 
first  supposed,  from  regular  gas  tubing,  were  from 
minute  fissures  in  the  earth,  immediately  beneath 
tli(‘  Maciulam  bed  of  the  road. 

The  theory  of  this  phenomenon  would  appear  to 
he  this ; — The  escaped  gas  from  the  great  mains 
(which  lie  under  the  road  at  some  3 feet  deep),  had 
passed  through  the  loose  gravelly  soil  above,  and 
got  as  far  as  the  Macadam  bed  : the  closeness  and 
compactness  of  this  stratum,  however,  preventing 
its  further  permeating  upwards,  it  had  accumu- 
1-atcd  in  a sort  of  reservoir,  immediately  under  the 
Macadam  layer,  and  became  Ibonce  the  source  of 
supply  of  the  fl.ames  as  described. 

Subsequently  to  the  circumstance  just  adverted 
to,  numerous  other  trenches  have  from  day  to  day 
been  opened  in  the  same  locality,  distant  at  some- 
thing like  a rood  from  each  other;  and  in  these 
the  writer  frequently  saw  the  earth  on  fire  in 
a similar  manner : and  although  the  continuous 
burning  was  dispensed  with  in  these  cases,  yet  the 
.strong  gas  odour  emitted  from  the  cutting  showed 
it  pretty  certain  that  the  like  conditions  prevailed, 
leading  to  a fair  inference  that  the  evil  of  gas 
escape  from  the  inalns,  bad  ns  it  was  before, 
has  become  much  aggravated  by  the  recent  laying 
down  of  some  frc&h  unusually  large  mains. 

The  mapping  out  of  the  metropolis  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  new  Metropolis  Gas  Act, 
which  sanctions  the  appropriation  of  a special  dis- 
trict to  each  of  the  thirteen  gas  companies  for  its 
exclusive  lighting,  has,  in  many  instances,  placed 
the  district  to  he  lighted  at  a considerable  distance 
from  the  woiks  wlure  the  gus  is  made.  For 
instance  the  g;is  for  ihe  j.arish  of  St.  Martln-in- 
the-Fiflds — districted  to  the  Equitable, — passes 
from  the  factory  of  the  company  in  Belgravia 
through  the  parishes  of  St.  John,  Westminster, 
and  St.  Margaret’s,  in  neitliL-r  of  which  hitter 
parishes  have  the  company  a single  lamp.  Tbe 


districts  of  Paddington  and  Hampstead — appro- 
priated to  the  Imperial, — receive  their  gas  from 
Fulham,  conducted  via  Knigbtsbridge,  in  an  enor- 
mous pipe,  a yard  in  diameter.  For  St.  George  s, 
Hanover-square,  the  gas  is  sent  by  a “through” 
main  from  the  Chartered  Company’s  works  m 
Westminster  by  the  line  of  Whitehall  and  Regent- 

street.  These  arrangements  necessitated  tbelaying 

down  by  every  company,  to  a greater  or  less 
extent,  of  new  great  trunk  mains,  for  conveyance 
of  the  gas  in  the  first  instance  bodily  from  the 
manufactory  to  the  field  of  its  distribution.  These 
huge  pipes  were  mostly  laid  down  during  the  last 
autumn,  and  generally  take  their  course  through 
the  leading  thoroughfares  of  the  various  parts  of 


the  metropolis. 

In  the  article  of  November  17th,  it  is  shown 
that  tho  great  loss  of  gas  spoken  of  is  by  the  leak- 
age continuously  going  on  at  the  joints  of  the 
mains,  from  defects  inherent  in  the  principle  of 
the  formation  of  the  joint;  that  the  companies, 
in  undue  haste,  persisted  in  laying  down  these 
huge  trunk  mains,  on  the  old  defective  plan  of 
jointing;  the  same  as  has  been  in  use  ever  since 
the  first  of  iron  being  applied  to  tho  purpose  of 
gas  conveyance,  without  iu  any  way  seeking  to 
profit  by  the  advanced  mechanical  knowledge  of 
the  day— ill  no  branch  seen  more  conspicuously 
than  in  tho  working  in  iron that,  in  pojut  of 
fact,  far  more  perfect  constructions  are  in  ex- 
istence, the  superior  efiicacy  of  which  for  the  pur- 
pose has  been  established  by  the  test  of  time  and 
extensive  use  in  some  of  the  large  provincial  towns 
of  the  north, — IManchester,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  &c. 

By  this  new  districting  arrangement  the  quan- 
tity’ of  gas  now  passing  through  some  of  the  lead- 
ing thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis  has  become 
enormously  increased.  In  Regent-street,  for  ex- 
ample,  it  has  heen  quadrupled ; and  hence  innst 
the  quantity  of  escape  into  the  roadway  subsoil 
be  greater  iu  corresponding  ratio.  And  the 
question  now  suggests  itselL — Is  “ot  the  pheno- 
minon  spoken  of  us  seen  in  Regent-street  imme- 
diately attrlbutuhle  to  tbe  increased  quantity  of 
(Scape  which  these  additional  great  gas-muius  arc 
permitting  ? If  there  he  anything  iu  this  surmise, 
it  realiy  becomes  a serious  look-out  for  the  resi- 
dents on  the  lilies  where  these  huge  conduits  are 
laid. 

A daily  paper  (tho  Globe),  in  an  able  editorial 
comment  on  one  of  the  Builder  articles  referred 
to  (and  transcribed  into  *'  the  leading”  and  other 
journals),  suggests  that  a remedy  might  be  found 
for  the  evil  of  this  enormous  gas  escape  by  directing 
tbe  attention  of  gas  shareholders  to  the  pecuniary 
loss  they  experience  from,  apparently,  a defective 
administration  of  their  afthirs  ; ii  very  natural 
inference  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  erro- 
neous in  the  present  instance.  Heretofore,  it  is 
true,  the  loss  referred  to  has  been  the  share- 
boklers’,  hut  tho  new  Metropolis  Gas  Act  turns 
over  that  item  of  “profit  and  loss”  to  the  account 
of  the  gus  consumers. 

A farmer  Act  of  Farliainent  (the  Gas  Works 
Clauses  Act,  1847),  still  in  operation,  limits  the 
dividends  fur  gas  companies,  to  pay  their  proprie- 
tary’, to  ten  per  cent,  per  annum  ; permitting,  hoiv- 
ever,  out  of  further  profits,  the  accumulation  of  a 
reserve  fund  iu  amount  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the 
companies’  paid  up  share  capital.  After  tbe  com- 
pletion of  that  fund,  the  Act  provides  that  all  pro- 
fits, beyond  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  the  ten 
per  cent,  dividend,  the  consumers  are  to  have  the 
benefit  of,  in  the  shape  of  a corresponding  reduc- 
tion to  bo  made  in  the  charge  for  the  gas, — a 
sort  of  “ participation  in  profits,”  as  the 
Insurance  Societies  have  it.  The  affairs  of  the 
metropolitan  gas  companies  do  not  appear  to 
have  arrived  at  a state  to  bring  this  provision 
into  operation.  But  the  economy  in  manu- 
facture that  xvill  follow  on  the  lessintd  amount 
of  pipcage  to  maintain,  consequent  on  the  coucen- 
tration  of  the  area  of  distribution,  together  withtbe 
amply  remunerative  Parliamentary  price  of  the 
gas,  and  other  accruing  advantages,  which  the  1860 
Act  altogether  creates,  will,  doubtkss,  so  enhance 
the  profits  of  the  trade  as  to  yield  every  company 
the  maximum  dividend.  That  position  realized,  all 
further  profits,  according  to  the  Act  of  1847,  be- 
long to  tbe  consumers.  And  hence,  the  loss  of 
stock  by  leakage  from  the  street  mains,  so  fre- 
quently adverted  to  in  tbe  course  of  these  papers, 
becomes  tbe  consumers’  affair. 

However  much  additioual  profit  the  working 
uiulerthe  new  districting  system  may  bring  tbe  com- 
panies into,  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  from  the  inade- 
quate nature  of  the  authorized  machinery  for  carry- 
ing out  the  surplus  profits  section  of  the  ennctmeiit, 
little  advantage  on  it  will  ever  reach  the  consumer. 
Directors  will  not  seek  to  make  profits,  over  and 
above  that  which  is  sufficient  for  the  payment  of 


the  maximum  dividend  and  providing  for  the  ge- 
neral working  expenses,  merely  for  their  customers 
to  derive  the  benefit  of ; but  more  on  this 
hereafter.  Nor  is  it  likely,  under  such  circum- 
stances, that  considerations  of  economy  will  move 
these  bodies  to  the  laying  down  of  improved 
piping  iu  order  to  save  the  leakage.  And  thus  the 
130.000L  worth  of  gas,  which  ought  to  go  to  the 
cheapening  of  the  article  to  the  consumer,  will 
.still  be  allowed  annually  to  run  to  waste ; benefiting 
no  one,  but,  on  the  eontrary,  perpetuating  a fearful 
evil  in  saturating  the  siib-soil  of  the  roads, 
the  accumulation  of  which  will  create  a nuisance 
that  must  by-and-by  become  most  sensibly  felt. 
Let  any'  one  look  at  the  state  of  the  turned-up  soil 
of  our  streets,  more  particularly  that  of  the  leading 
thoroughfares  where  the  trunk  mains  mostly  run 
(take  Piccadilly  as  an  example)  : here  the  soli, — 
in  its  native  state  yellow  gravel,  bright  as  fine 
gold, — is  to  be  seen  blackened  and  odorous  ns  gas- 
house  refuse  itself,  and  every  day  becoming  worse 
and  worse. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  any’ cen- 
sure is  here  attempted  to  bo  cast  on  this  new  Gas 
Act  (1860).  It  is  a very  good  Act,  though  it 
might  have  been  much  better.  But  that  it  is  not 
a better  Act  is  not  to  he  wondered  at,  when  the 
fact  is  borne  in  mind  that,  in  its  progress  through 
Parliament,  thirU'cn  powerful  companies  were 
arrayed  against  every  section  of  ihc  Bill  that  went 
to  the  making  of  inqiroved  terms  for  the  public; 
more  particularly  as  respects  those  sectious  wbleh 
pu'oposed  the  introduction  of  controlling  powers, — 
the  germ  of  the  Bill, — backed  np  in  their  opjpo- 
sition,  too,  according  to  their  own  boast,  by  the 
whole  joint-stock  interest  of  the  country,  repre- 
senting invested  capital  of  something  like  500  mil- 
lions sterling.  As  an  example  of  tho  doings  on 
the  occasion  may  be  mentioned  the  following  : — 

The  promoters  of  the  Bill  went  tor  a modi- 
fication of  the  “participation  in  profits”  section 
of  the  enactment  of  1847,  before  adverted  to. 
The  Bill  sought  to  low’cr  the  maximum  dividend 
to  bo  paid  the  shareholders,  from  tbe  stipulated 
10  per  cent,  per  annum,  down  to  8 per  cent. ; at 
the  same  time,  liowcver,  providing  a guarantee 
of  a minimum  dividend  of  6 per  cent,  to  every 
company',  secured  by  the  authorizing  an  advance 
on  the  stipulated  price  of  the  gas,  w hen  the  ordi- 
nary profits  of  the  company'  were  short-coming  to 
meet  the  minimum  rate  of  6 per  cent. ; — a seem- 
ingly equitable  give-and-take  arrangement  be- 
tween tbe  companies  and  the  consumers, — a very 
moderate  concession  on  the  part  of  the  gas  com- 
panies, for  the  handsome  dividend  the  Bill  was 
insuring  to  them  for  all  time  to  come,  and  the 
permanent  high  position  that  a fixed  dividend,  in 
amount  more  than  double  that  of  the  mean  divi- 
dend of  the  railway  property  of  tbe  kingdom, 
would  place  their  stock  in.  But  tho  joint-stock 
phalanx  in  tbe  Legislature  stuck  by  the  gas  com- 
panies, and  threw  out  the  admirable  clauses  that 
went  to  the  settling  of  the  bargain,  and  the 
securing  of  the  means  necessary  to  tbe  equitable 
annual  adjustment  of  tbe  balance  accounts. 

In  this  way  one  good  thing  after  another  got 
lopped  off  tbe  Bill,  to  the  infinite  mortification  of 
its  promoters  and  the  disappointment  of  the  paro- 
chial delegates,  who  would  have  thrown  up  the 
mutilated  affair  in  disdain,  and  tried  back  with 
another  Parliament,  but  for  the  existence  of  some 
uncertainty  as  to  the  fortlicomingof  the  5,000L, — 
the  costs  the  prosecution  of  the  Bill  had  incurred. 

T’et,  fragmentary  t-f  the  original  Bill  as  the 
Act  is,  it  will,  if  vigilant  exercise  of  the  few  con- 
trolling powers  conferred  be  applied,  work  greatly 
t ) the  interest  of  the  public.  Nor  is  it  to  con- 
trovert this,  to  allege  that  the  companies  them- 
selves derive  advantages  even  more  plentilully 
by  it.  A single  item  in  the  account  may 
be  mentioned  in  corroboration  of  the  position. 
The  raising  of  the  stundaid  of  illuminating 
power  of  the  gas,  from  10-2  sperm  candles 
to  12,  os  the  degree  of  light  to  be  produced 
from  a fifteen-hole  Avgaud  burner,  gives  the 
consumer,  in  reality,  the  same  degree  of  light  as 
heretofore,  at  18  per  cent,  less  cost ; or,  as  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  tho  whole  metropolis,  a 
benefit  represented  by  200,000/.  sterling  per  an- 
num. For  the  full  realization  of  this  provision 
the  parochial  vestries  and  district  boards  arc  re- 
sponsible to  their  ratepayers ; for,  iu  truth,  it  lic-.s  in 
their  power,  by  means  of  the  employment  of  in- 
spectors and  the  setting  up  of  testing  apparatus, 
to  enforce  at  all  times  (under  a penalty  of  50/., 
to  be  paid  by  the  company  for  every  proved  in- 
stance of  sliortcoraing)  at  least  the  standard 
illuminating  power  of  light ; as  also  in  the  securing 
to  tho  consumers  the  other  benefits  deiivahle 
under  the  Act. 

The  altered  circumstances  of  the  cempanies  for 
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the  better,  through  the  new  advantages  which  the 
new  Act  gives  them,  render  it  a matter  of  im- 
portance that  the  companies’  general  “ profit  and 
loss  account  ” should  be  carefully  watched  on  be- 
half of  the  consumers;  and  to  this  end  parochial 
vestries  and  district  boards  everywhere  should 
have  it  a standing  order,  that  a certified  copy  of 
the  “Annual  Account  in  Abstract”  of  their  gas 
company,  which  is  lodged  with  the  clerk  of  the 
peace,  in  compliance  with  section  38  of  the  “ Gas 
Works  Clauses  Act,”  should  from  time  to  time  be 
procured  so  soon  as  the  same  lias  been  deposited; 
and  that  such  account,  or  balance-sheet  of  the 
company’s  year’s  trading,  should  be  printed  with 
the  annual  accounts  of  the  vestry'  or  district  board, 
with  a view  to  the  securing  a reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  gas,  on  the  appearance  of  the  requisite 
surplus  profits,  under  the  provisions  of  clauses 
30  to  37  of  the  latter-named  Act. 

And,  secondly,  every  such  board  should  appoint 
— either  by  itself,  or,  as  is  permitted  by  the  Act, 
several  boards  in  union, — a competent  person 
to  the  newly-created  office  of  “ Chemical  Ex- 
aminer and  Gas  Engineer;”  and  which  officer 
might  also  be  made  to  combine  in  his  office 
that  of  Inspector  and  Tester  of  Meters  under 
Lord  Redesdale’s  Sale  of  Gas  Act.  The  latter, 
though  a most  useful  Act,  is  as  yet  a dead  letter 
BO  far  as  the  metropolis  is  concerned,  no  action 
having  anywhere  been  taken  on  it.  It  was  shown 
in  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  that  gas-meters  generally  were  so 
constructed  and  placed  as  to  register  au  excess  of 
gas  in  favour  of  the  companies  to  the  extent  of 
from  15  to  20  per  cent.,  and  in  many  instances 
considerably  more.  Hence  the  importance  of  the 
adoption  by  vestries  of  this  Act  also. 

The  advantage  of  executingthe  two  Acts  simul- 
taneously through  the  medium  of  one  officer  must 
appear  obvious.  The  proper  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  this  functionary  will  insure  to  every 
consumer  of  gas  within  the  district  of  bis  raini- 
stratiou  at  least  the  following  conditions  in  the 
supply,  vh. : — 1st.  The  gas  properly  purified  by 
being  freed  in  the  greatest  known  practicable 
degree  from  the  more  deleterious  properties  of 
ammonia  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ; 2nd]y.  The 
enforcement  of  the  full  Parliamentary  standard  of 
illuminating  power ; and,  3rdly.  Correct  measure- 
ment and  register  of  the  quantity  used. 

F.  C. 


THE  CUEATOUSHIP  OF  SIR  JOHX  SOANE’S 
MUSEUM. 

The  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, from  more  than  seventy  candidates,  as  we 
understand,  selected  six  for  special  consideration. 
The  claims  of  these  were  thoroughly  canvassed, 
and  ultimately  Mr.  Joseph  Bonomi  was  elected 
Curator  of  the  Museum.  The  election  has  been 
notified  to  the  trustees  of  the  Museum,  but  as  yet 
they  have  made  no  reply.  Amongst  the  candi- 
dates, we  believe,  were  Mr.  John  Papwortb,  Mi'. 
Edmund  Falkeuer,  Mr.  Jolm  Davie.*,  Mr.  James 
Wyld,  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  Mr. 
Eastlake,  Ac. 


Mr.  Editor,— Mr.  Bonomi  has  been  appointed  by  the 
:ounci!  of  tlie  Royai  Academy  curator  of  the  Soane  Mu- 
seum, and  thus  has  the  Royal  Academy  dealt  another 
alow  at  architecture  by  transierring  one  of  the  few  prizes 
Df  the  architectural  profession  to  a sculptor  and  antiquary, 
riie  question  is  not  a personal  one ; for  all  must  have 
;he  deepest  regard  and  respect  for  Mr.  Bonomi.  He  is  a 
jentleman  of  the  highest  honour  and  most  amiable  dispo- 
iition,  largely  acquainted  with  the  whole  range  of  antique 
»rt,  specially  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  : he  is  the  author  of 
rarious  works,  showing  great  erudition  and  taste  and 
jonsiderable  labour  of  research.  But  is  he  an  architect  in 
;he  sense  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  limits  the 
ihoice?  The  council  have  “ to  select  and  nominate  and 
ippouit  as  such  curator  an  English  architect,  who  may 
lave  distinguished  himself  or  gained  any  academical 
irize.”  Mr.  Bonomi  is  the  son  of  an  architect  and 
wother  of  one ; but  he  was  a pupil  of  Nollekens,  and  was 
Educated  and  practised  professeflly  as  a sculptor.  He 
lassed  several  years  in  Egypt,  and  some  of  the  results  of  . 
lis  painstaking  study  of  Am-  art  exist  in  the  British  Museum 
n some  marvellous  casts  from  gigantic  sculptures  on  the 
lanks  of  the  Nile.  Accidentally— incidentally— he  must 
if  course  have  acquired  a certain  knowledge  of  the  very 
imple  elements  of  Egyptian  architecture,  which  some 
interpri>ing  cotton-spinner  in  the  north  wished  to  trails- 
dant  to  his  city,  by  having  his  warehouse  a reflection  of 
he  art  of  the  Pharaohs,  like  our  Egyptian  Hall  in  Picca- 
rilly.  Mr.  Bonomi,  from  his  general  Egyptian  reputation, 
iras  applied  to  and  furnished  the  design.  If  such  qualifi- 
ations  constitute  an  architect,  the  professional  man  may 
dd  adieu  to  the  high  rewards  of  the  profession ; for  every 
«iliquary  has  a smattering  of  architecture,  so  as  to  be 
:ble  to  put  together  something  for  better  or  worse,  and 
sonstitute  himself  an  architect;  and  his  friends  and  ad- 
nirers  will  cry  wonder,  and  prefer  the  self-taught,  the 
lejuus-inspired  designer,  to  the  weil-grounded,  laborious 
tid  professionally. acknowledged  architect  in  deed. 

Arciiitectvs. 

1 The  position  and  worth  of  the  writer  of  the 
ibove  claimed  from  us  its  insertion.  The  council 
f the  Academy,  however,  may  safely  rest  their 


decision  on  the  very  remarkable  testimonial  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Bonomi,  signed  by  sixty  gentlemen, 
mostly  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Architects,  including  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  latter  body.  This  testimonial  sets 
forth  “ the  profound  attainments,  amiable  quali- 
ties, and  unblemished  character,”  of  the  gentle- 
man who  has  been  elected,  and  recognizes  the 
services  “he  has  rendered  in  every  department  of 
art  and  nrchmology  by  arduous  and  disinterested 
labours  during  the  whole  of  his  career.” 


NEWBURY  CORN  EXCHANGE 
COMPETITION. 

We  see,  by  Berkshire  papers,  that  fifteen  archi- 
tects competed  for  the  New  Com  Exchange  and 
offices,  on  the  l7th  of  January  last;  and  that  the 
Board  of  Health,  after  several  meetings,  dimi- 
nished that  number  to  two; — Mr.  Dodd,  of  Ipsden, 
near*  Wallingford,  and  Mr.  Charles  Phipps,  of 
Bath.  Both  gentlemen  were  officially  communi- 
cated with  as  to  the  cost,  &c.,  of  their  respective 
designs;  and,  on  the  27th  February,  Mr.  Dodd’s 
was  chosen  by  a majority  of  eight  to  si.x,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE  GENERAL 
HOSPITAL. 

TnE  tenders  for  the  Buckinghamshire  General 
Hospital  were  opened  on  the  20th  ult.,  and 
that  of  Mr.  Conder,  Kingsland-road,  has  been 
accepted  at  7,377/.  Separate  estimates  were  re- 
quested for  oak  floors  and  polished  Parian  cement 
for  the  walls  and  ceilings,  and  the  wards,  which 
have  windows  on  both  sides,  arc  to  be  iinished 
in  that  manner.  The  hospital  is  intended  to 
contain  fifty-five  beds  for  patients,  allowing 
1,500  cubic  feet  of  space  to  each  patient;  and 
accommodation  has  also  been  provided  for  the 
relief  of  a considerable  number  of  out-door 
patients.  Mr.  David  Brandon  is  the  architect. 


COMPETITION,  BRADFORD,  LANCASHIRE. 

In  a competition  of  several  Mancheste:  archi- 
tects for  a new  church  to  be  built  in  the  populous 
district  of  Bradford,  Lancashire,  the  designs  of 
Messrs,  Hayley  A Son  were  selected,  and  those 
gentlemen  are  instructed  to  proceed  at  once  with 
the  work.  The  church  will  have  nave,  chancel, 
and  transepts,  with  vestry,  and  organ  chamber. 
There  will  be  sittings  on  ground-floor  for  800,  and 
the  cost  is  estimated  at  about  3,300/,  The  walls 
are  to  be  of  brick,  the  capabilities  of  which  material 
are  hut  beginning  to  be  understood  in  the  neigh- 
bourbood. 


WHITTINGTON  CHURCH,  DERBYSHIRE, 
COMPETITION. 

Nine  architects  were  invited  to  send  in  plans 
in  competition  for  this  church.  After  two  days’ 
examination  the  committee  decided  to  adopt  those 
sent  by  Mr.  S.  Rollinson,  architect,  of  Che.«terfield. 


THE  NORTHAMPTON  TOWN  HALL 
COMPETITION. 

The  six  designs  now  selected  from  the  forty 
given  in  are  those  bearing  the  following  mottoes : — 
Non  Dubitantur;  Circumspice;  M (on  a cross); 
Non  nobis  Domine;  Fidelitas ; Fac  et  Spera. 

At  the  council  meeting  to  which  this  selection 
by  their  Estate  Committee  was  submitted,  after 
some  discussion  as  to  the  terms  of  the  understand- 
ing between  the  council  and  the  competitors  in 
reference  to  their  restriction  to  an  expenditure  of 
12,000/.,  and  to  plans  for  which  tenders  within 
these  limits  were  obtainable;  Mr.  Higgins  moved 
that  the  plans  selected  that  evening  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a comnrittee;  and  suggested  that  that 
committee  should  be  the  Estate  Committee,  who 
were,  he  said,  very  able  men,  and  selected  for 
their  knowledge  of  architecture.  Dr.  Pearson 
moved  as  an  amendment,  “That  it  be  an  instruc- 
tion to  the  Estate  Committee  to  take  into  their 
consideration  that  no  hall  will  be  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  town  that  is  not  capable  of  seating 
1,000  people.”  The  limits  to  which  the  com- 
petitors were  in  this  respect  restricted  were  to  a 
ball  with  an  area  of  3,000  feet,  he  remarked ; and 
that  was  only  sufficient  to  seat  650  people,  which 
was  much  too  small  for  the  population  of  the  town, 
and  almost  an  insult  to  them.  Mr.  J.  Hensmao, 
who  had  objected  to  any  selection  of  plans  except 
by  a competent  architect,  and  declined  to  act  on 
the  committee,  seconded  the  amendment,  and  re- . 
commended  that  the  committee  should  retrace 
their  steps  as  to  the  size  of  the  hall.  The  amend- 


ment, however,  was  lost,  and  the  oi'iginal  resolu- 
tion carried. 

Jlr.  H,  P.  Markham  then  moved  “ That  the 
committee  be  requested  to  take  the  best  opinion 
they  can  upon  the  plans,  and  report  the  best  way 
of  carrying  them  out  after  having  obtained  that 
opinion.”  This  resolution  was  also  carried. 

It  was  stated,  at  the  meeting,  that  one  at  least 
of  the  six  selected  designs  admittedly  could  not 
be  carried  out  for  12,000/.  As  to  the  uumber  of 
votes  for  each,  the  iuayor  said  that  three  of  the 
thirteen  only  voted  for  one  plan,  and  two  others 
tor  only  two  plans,  and  that  nine  had  omitted  to 
send  in  any  selection. 


NOTES  ON  COMPETITIONS. 

PUBLIC  MARKET  AND  HALL,  ILFRACOMBE. 

Proposed  amount  of  oullay ^ 2, son 

Premium  25 

Note. — The  works  are  to  be  carried  out  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  local  surveyor. 

Investigator. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

East  Betfurd  CJiiirvh. — In  one  of  the  windows 
of  the  south  aisle  a compartment  of  stained  "lass, 
executed  by  Mr.  Wailcs,  of  Newcastle,  has  been 
inserted.  The  compartment  has  inscribed  upon 
it,  “ To  the  glory  of  God  and  the  memory  of  de- 
parted friends.”  Three  incidents  in  our  Saviour’s 
life  are  illustrated,  one  being  that  of  the  Visit 
of  the  Shepherds  to  the  Holy  Babe  and  his 
Mother  at  Bethlehem,  two  seraphs  holding  a scroll 
being  introduced,  on  which  is  inscribed,  “ Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  and  upon  earth  peace.”  This 
picture  contains  eleven  figures.  The  middle  picture 
represents  Christ’s  Agony  on  the  Cross,  and  his 
being  attended  by  his  Mother  and  Disciples;  aud 
the  upper  one  portrays  the  Resurrection. 

St.  Georfie's,  AUrincham. — Mrs.  Holland,  of 
Saiidiway  House,  Altrincham,  who  recent^  made 
a gift  of  1,000/.  to  the  incumbent  of  St.  George’s, 
to  be  invested,  the  interest  to  go  towards  the  fur- 
tlier  endowment  of  the  church.  Las  also  given  a 
stained  glass  memorial  window  for  the  cast  end  of 
the  church,  and  a liberal  subscription  towards  the 
enlargement  which  it  is  now  undergoing,  amount- 
ing together  ft)  about  1,500/. 

St.  Thomas's,  Keu-port  (Isle  of  iriffhf). — A 
stained-gluss  window  for  this  church  has  been  on 
view  at  Mr.  W.  Holland’s,  of  St.  John’s,  IVaiwick. 
It  is  26  feet  high  by  12  feet  wide,  and  illustrates 
the  rise  and  fall  of  Jerusalem.  It  contains  150 
figures,  and  is  designed  in  the  Early  Decorated 
style.  The  first  four  subjects  show  the  building 
and  prosperity  of  Jerusalem:  No.  1.  “Building 
of  Jerusalem.”  2.  “Consecration  of  the  Temple.” 
3.  “Christ  Disputing  with  the  Doctors  in  the 
Temple  ” — illustrative  of  the  prosperity  of  Jeru- 
salem. 4.  “Christ’s  Entry  into  Jerusalem.” 
5.  Centro  subject, — “ Christ  IVceping  over  and 
foretelling  the  Fall  .and  Destruction  of  Jerusalem ; 
Angel  in  Fedestal  bearing  Scroll.”  6.  “ Christ 
Driving  Buyers  and  Sellers  out  of  the  Temple.” 
7.  “ Christ  Betrayed.”  8.  “ Christ  crowned  with 
1 horns.”  9.  “Destruction  of  Jerusalem.”  In 
the  tracery  are  represented  our  Saviour  in  His 
glory,  surrounded  by  angels  playing  upon  various 
instruments  of  music;  the  lamb  and  pelican, 
emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists ; and,  in  the 
smaller  openings,  are  the  vine  and  Gothic  foliated 
ornament. 

JBromsgrove  Church.—Ttid  preparation  of  the 
stained-glass  for  the  east  window  of  this  church 
has  been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Lavers  & Barraud, 
of  London.  A series  of  cartoons,  arranged  in 
chronological  order,  will  be  introduced,  illustrating 
some  of  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  our 
Lord.  The  centre  compartment  will  contain  “ The 
Nativity,”  “ The  Baptism  in  Jordan,”  and  “The 
Crucifixion.”  The  total  cost  of  this  work  will  bo 
about  260/.,  of  which  35/.  are  still  unsubscribed  for. 
It  is  expected  that  the  window  will  be  in  position 
by  Easter. 

Westhiry-upon-Triim  Church. — The  old  church 
of  Westbury-upon-Trym  has  been  further  orna- 
mented by  the  addition  of  four  stained-glass 
windows;  three  being  placed  in  the  chancel,  and 
one  near  the  porch,  in  the  south  aisle.  Those  in 
the  chancel,  togeiher  with  the  one  previously 
placed  there,  arc  illustrative  of  the  great  events  of 
the  life  of  o\ir  Saviour;  namely,  the  Annunciation, 
Nativity,  Circumcision,  Baptism,  Temptation, 
Cross  and  Passion,  Death  and  Burial,  Resurrec- 
tion and  Ascension,  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  subject  of  the  one  in  the  south  aisle 
is  Charity,  which  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  H.  Granger. 
The  whole  are  the  work  of  Mr.  O’Connor. 

St.  Thomas's,  Old  Trafford  {Manchester). — The 
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east  window  in  this  church  has  been  filled  with 
stained  and  painted  glass  by  Messrs.  Edmundsou 
& Sod,  of  Manchester,  as  a memorial  to  the  late 
wife  of  the  Kev.  Thomas  Buckley.  The  six  centre 
lights  are  occupied  with  two  subjects  nearly  life- 
size,  viz.  Our  Lord  giving  sight  to  the  blind  in 
the  top  three,  and  giving  speech  to  the  dumb  m 
the  three  below.  The  church  is  m connection 
with  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  and  Asylum 
for  the  Blind.  The  remaining  four  compartments, 
two  on  each  side,  are  each  filled  with  a subject, 
vW.  » ThfiBantism.”  “Last  Supper,”  “Crucifixion,” 


VIZ.  “ The  Baptism,”  “Last  Supper,’ 
and  “ Ascension.”  In  the  tracery  the  two  openings 
are  occupied  by  the  “ Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas. 
The  remaining  openings  in  the  tracery  are  filled  in 
with  angels,  emblems,  monograms,  &c. 

Si.  Zaicrence’s,  C?iorle^.—The  tenantry  of  Mr. 
W.  L.  Carr  Standish  having  ascertained,  says  the 
Gateshead  Observer,  that  he  was  about  to  erect  a 
memorial  cast  window  in  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Lawrence,  Cborley,  to  the  memory  of  his  late 
father,  held  a meeting  recently,  where  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  request  Mr.  Standish  to 
allow  them  to  become  the  donors,  as  a tiibute  of 
respect  for  their  late  landlord.  The  request  was 
granted,  and  Mr.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  was  commissioned  to  execute  the  work.  It 
has  beeu  completed,  and  has  just  been  erected  iu 
the  church.  The  subjects  of  the  window  are  the 
Crucifixion,  Resurrection,  and  Ascension  of  our 
Saviour,  with  the  Old  Testament  types  under- 
neath : — 1.  Abraham’s  Sacrifice.  2.  Taking  Joseph 
out  of  the  Well.  3.  Elisha’s  Ascent.  The  upper 
part  is  filled  up  with  the  Lamb,  the  family  arms, 
and  tracery,  and  underneath  the  window  is  the 
inscription, 

£ow  Moor  Church,  ^rar/forfl.— There  has  been 
erected  in  Low  Moor  Church  a stained-glass 
window  to  the  memory  of  the  eldest  and  last- 
surviving  daughter  of  the  incumbent.  The  work 
consists  of  a centre  medallion  representing  our 
Lord  in  the  act  of  blessing  little  children.  The 
rest  of  the  window  is  filled  in  with  coloured  glass 
of  the  Decorated  period.  Mr.  F.  Barnett,  of 
Edinburgh,  was  the  artist. 

Doncaster  Parish  Church. — At  a special  meeting 
of  the  i>harpe  Memorial  Committee,  “ for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  designs,  and  for  selecting 
the  artist,  if  the  committee  shall  be  so  minded,” 
a long  discussion  took  place  ; and,  on  the  motion 
“ That  Messrs.  O’Conner  he  tlie^  artists,”  an 
amendment  was  propiiscd  “ That  the  designs  be 
submitted  to  Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scott  for  his  opinion.” 
The  amendment  was  carried.  “ From  what  we 
can  learn,”  says  the  Doncaster  Gazette,  “neither 
of  the  designs  has  met  with  universal  satiofuc- 
tion.  Hence  the  necessity  of  inviting  the  opinion 
of  the  eminent  architect  of  the  parish  church.” 


divided  into  seven  hays,  and  contains  116  pews, 
88  in  the  body  and  28  in  the  gallery,  the  whole 
affording  accommodation  for  upwards  of  GOO.  The 
pews,  which  are  made  of  pitch  pine,  are  in  the  old 
style  of  open  benches,  and,  of  course,  have  no  doors. 
At  night  the  building  is  illuminated  by  a mode 
which  seems,  from  the  description  of  it  to  re- 
semble that  by  means  of  which  the  Crystal 
Palace  at  Sydenham  is  lighted  in  the  evenings. 
“There  is  a wrought-iron  tube,  I j inch  diameter 
and  65  feet  long,  commencing  with  a kind^  of 
rosette  from  the  centre  of  the  gable-wall  behind 
the  pulpit,  and  having  a large  bend  over  above 
the  platform.  The  tube,  which  is  9 feet  from  the 
roof  aud  22  feet  above  the  pews  in  the  bod j',  is 
suspended  by  strong  copper  wire,  and  contains 
127  gasbumers,  which  are  screwed  into  it  zigzag, 
on  each  side,  6 inches  apart.  In  addition  to  the 
two  lights  for  the  pulpit  there  are  17  brackets 
along  the  walls.”  The  church  is  warmed  by  hot 
air  and  water,  communicated  through  pipes  lead- 
ing from  one  fire  inside  a cockle  or  heating  appa- 
ratus, made  of  wrought-iron,  placed  under  the 
front  entrance.  The  heating  apparatus  was  de- 
signed and  executed  by  Mr.  James  Taylor,  of 
Birkenhead.  Messrs.  Hay,  of  this  town,  were  the 
architects.  The  erection  of  the  building  was  con- 
tracted for  at  2,200^.  by  Mr.  J.  Morris,  mason 
and  joiner,  Birkenhead;  Mr.  T Jones,  slater  and 
plasterer ; and  Mr.  T.  Holt,  painter  and  glazier, 
both  of  this  town.  The  land  cost  350^  ; sundries, 
300^. ; making  a total  of  2,750^.  To  meet  this, 
about  2,000/.  have  been  subscribed. 

Whittington. — Through  the  instrumentality  of 
Mr.  W.  Fowler,  and  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  rising  town  of  AVhittirigton,  it  has  been  deter- 
mined to  build  a new  church,  at  a cost  of  1,700/. 
The  design  of  Mr.  RoUinson,  of  Chesterfield,  has 
been  accepted. 


seuce  of  practical  experience  is  brought  iuto 
notice.  Thus,  no  calculation  has  been  made  for 
the  rough  wear  of  the  climate  and  the  coast,  in 
the  roofing, — the  slates  overhanging  the  gables  in 
a thin  edge.  Again,  in  the  specification  the  re- 
sources of  the  district  are  not  taken  into  considera- 
tion by  the  amateur  architect;  who,  apparently 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  abundance  of  sandstone, 
whinstoue,  freestone,  and  limestone  are  to  bo 
found  on  every  mile  of  Northumbrian  ground, 
suggested  that  Bath  stone  should  be  used. 

The  house  is  situated  on  an  elevated  site,  within 
view  of  the  remains  of  Warkvvorth  Castle  and  of 
the  sea,  with  its  panorama  of  ships  and  fishing- 
boats.  The  east  front,  containing  drawing-room, 
library,  and  billiard-room  on  tbe  ground-floor, 
with  bedrooms  above  them,  is  carried  up  into  three 
acutely  pitched  gables,  of  which  the  southernmost 
is  bestrided  by  a bell-cot.  The  south  front  is 
formed  by  a low  square  entrance-tower,  and  a imo- 
jecting  wing,  containing  dining-room  and  bedroom 
over,  terminating  in  a fourth  gable.  The  room  over 
the  dining-room  is  lighted  by  a large  ecclesiastical 
window,  after  the  manner  of  a college  hall:  the 
polygonal  how  window  of  the  drawing-room  is 
mu'llioned,  and  all  the  other  window  openings  are 
cusped.  The  entrance  tower  is  considerably  lower 
than  the  roofing  of  the  gables,  and  is  therefore 
limited  to  one  direction  for  a prospect.  The  style 
of  the  building  is  Early  Domestic  Gothic.  It  is 
only  fair  to  add,  that  the  contractor,  Mr.  Middle- 
mas,  Morpeth,  found  good  stone  nearer  to  his 
hand  than  Bath. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

WoJcivgham.—lsh'.  Walter,  M.P.  (of  the  Times), 
whose  family  have  already  built  and  endowed  a 
church  at  Bearwood,  has  expressed  his  readluess 
to  build  aud  endow  a church  at  Wokingham,  near 
Reading,  and  to  build  a parsonage  and  schools,  at 
a cost  of  10,000/. 

Hereford. — The  dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathe- 
dral have  given  instructions  to  their  contractors, 
Mr.  Thompson,  of  Peterborough,  aud  Mr.  Godwin, 
of  Lugwardiue,  to  proceed  immediately  to  lay  the 
floor  of  the  north  transept  with  encaustic  tile  aud 
Forest  of  Dean  stone,  in  accordance  with  a design 
prepared  by  Mr.  Scott,  the  architect.  Tbe  re- 
storation of  the  stalls  for  the  choir  is  also  pro- 
gressing. 

Liverpool. — The  first  place  of  worship  erected 
in  this  town  in  connection  with  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  Synod  of  Scotland,  and  which  is 
situate  in  Shaw-streot,  nearly  opposite  the  Col- 
legiate Institution,  has  been  opened  for  Divine 
worship.  The  new  church  is  in  the  Decorated 
Gothic  style  of  architecture.  The  site  is  39  feet 
wide  by  120  feet  deep;  and,  being  closed  in  with 
houses,  the  edifice  is  lighted  entirtfiy  from  the 
roof.  The  end  elevation  presents  a facade  to  the 
street,  flanked  by  octagon  piers,  terminating  in 
crocketed  pinnacles,  and  pierced  in  the  centre 
with  a six-light  window.  The  main  entrance  is 
7 feet  wide,  having  moulded  jambs,  and  archway, 
decorated  with  the  ball  flower.  In  the  jambs  are 
inserted  polished  shafts  of  Aberdeenshire  red 
granite,  finished  with  moulded  bases  and  floriated 
caps.  The  label  moulding  over  this  entrance  is 
terniinatcd  on  the  one  side  with  a figure  of  the 
head  of  John  Knox ; aud  on  the  other,  the  head 
of  Alexander  Henderson,  who  was  the  moderator 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land  iji  1638.  The  whole  of  the  front  is  built  of 
Miiiera  stone,  from  North  Wales.  The  interior  of 
the  church  is  78  feet  long  by  35  feet  wide,  is 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Korthampton. — A meeting,  convened  by  circu- 
lar, has  been  held  in  this  town,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  pr.'icticability  of  erecting  a new 
theatre.  It  was  deemed  advisable  that  the  mat- 
ter should  stand  over  for  a time,  as  the  meeting 
was  not  a numerous  one. 

Oodalming. — The  new  public  hall  here  has  been 
opened.  It  i.s  situated  near  the  entr.ance  to  the 
town,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  Bridge-street. 
Its  outward  appearance  is  unpretending.  The 
hall  itself  is  -17  feet  by  43  feet,  and  2-t  feet  iu 
height,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  five 
hundred  persona.  It  is  fitted  with  gas  chande- 
liers, as  are  also  a reading-room  and  a class-room 
attached.  The  contract  price  of  the  whole  build- 
ing was  599/. ; the  fixtures  cost  70/. ; and  the 
undertaking  was  completed  at  a total  outlay  of 
somewhere  about  850/.  Mr.  Peak,  of  Guildi'ord, 
was  the  architect ; and  the  contractors  were 
Messrs.  Holt  ACook. 

PembroTce. — The  completion  of  the  dry  dock  at 
Pembroke  is  being  urged  on.  When  finished,  it 
will  be  capable  of  accommodating  the  largest  ship 
in  the  British  navy.  A gradual  reduction  of  the 
establishment,  both  of  skilled  artisans  and  la- 
bourers, is  to  take  place  at  Pembroke.  Tbe 
number  of  men  now  employed  is  about  1,300. 
The  sum  of  60,000/.  is  to  be  expended  on  the  new 
fortifications  in  the  bays  to  tbe  south,  and  at 
Scoveston,  up  to  the  1st  of  August  next. 

Skipion. — The  directors  of  the  Skipton  Public 
Building  Company  (Limited)  have  accepted  tbe 
tender  of  Mr.  J.  Crosley,  builder,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  town  ball.  Provision  is  made  in 
which  to  discharge  magisterial  and  other  public 
business.  It  will  be  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  occupying  the  site  where  the  old  vicarage 
now  stands.  The  cost  of  the  erection  will  be 
about  4, 500/,  Mr.  J.  D.  Gee,  of  Liverpool,  is  the 
architect. 


EAST-FIELD,  NEAR  WARKWORTII. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  feel  called  upon  to  notice 
the  efforts  of  amateur  architects : they  are  too 
often  of  that  nature  of  which  the  less  that  is  said 
the  better ; but,  in  the  instance  before  us,  consider- 
able skill  and  boldness  have  been  shown  in  the 
design  for  a Northumbrian  country-seat,  for  An- 
thony Strothers,  Esq.;  and  much  curiosity  has 
been  expressed  about  it  in  consequence  of  the 
architect  being  known  to  be  an  Oxford  clergy- 
man,— the  Rev.  F.  C.  Hingeston. 

This  contribution  to  Northumbrian  architecture 
is  commendable  in  many  respects : while  par- 
taking, as  might  be  expected,  of  an  intensely 
collegiate  aspect,  it  affords  a strong  contrast  to 
the  military  character  of  the  local  feudal  build- 
ings; but  on  examination  of  the  details  the  ah- 


THE  UTILIZATION  OF  TOWN  SEWAGE. 

At  the  quarterly  discussion  meeting  of  the 
Ipswich  Farmers’  Club,  the  question  was  “Town 
Sewage  : can  it  be  profitably  applied  to  Agricul- 
ture?” The  great  interest  felt  in  the  subject  caused 
a large  number  of  gentlemen  to  be  present  at  the 
discussion, — not  less  than  100 ; comprising,  besides 
gentlemen  belonging  to  the  club,  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Ipswich  Local  Board  of  Health,  and 
other  gentlemen  of  the  Town  Council. 

The  Mayor  spoke  at  some  length  ; and,  in  course 
of  liis  remarks,  he  said  he  had  made  some  inquiries 
of  Mr.  Hawksley,  the  engineer,  on  the  subject  of 
Leicester,  and  had  been  very  much  staggered  at 
being  informed  by  him  that  the  manure  iu  passing 
through  the  sewers  became  so  oxidized  that  by  tbe 
time  it  got  to  the  end  it  had  lost  every  particle  of 
its  value  as  manure.  He  gave  this  only  as  Mr. 
Hawksley’s  opinion;  and  he  confessed  it  stag- 
gered him,  because  he  had  thought  of  its  being 
put  into  sowers  and  carried  directly  upon 
farms.  But  either  Mr.  Hawksley  was  very  much 
mistaken,  or  a vast  number  of  those  who  had 
studied  the  subject  were  altogether  wrong. 
In  Edinburgh  there  were  now  nearly  a thou- 
sand acres  brought  under  cultivation  by  means 
of  the  sewage,  and  this  land  was  cropped  over 
and  over  again,  with  grass  especially  adapted 
for  the  feeding  of  cows.  This  was  done  upon 
land  which  was  before  useless,  and  now  was  let 
for  30/.  or  40/.  per  acre,  and  all  by  that  sewage 
which  Mr.  Hawksley  said  was  good  fur  nothing. 
If  town  sewage  was  to  be  made  profitable,  it  must 
be  by  irrigation  by  gravitation. 

Various  other  gentlemen  addressed  the  meet- 
ing, and  among  them  Mr.  J.  A.  Ransome  and 
Mr.  11.  Ransome.  Mr.  T.  S.  Gowing,  in  course  of 
his  observations  said  there  were  persons  who  con- 
sidered water-closets  the  greatest  curses  of  modern 
times,  and  he  was  very  much  of  that  opiniou.  He 
once  had  a water-closet  in  his  house,  but  it  was  a 
very  great  nuisance,  and  be  bad  got  rid  of  it,  and 
the  house  had  been  much  more  wholesome  since 
it  had  been  removed. 

Tbe  Chairman,  Mr.  Hempson,  thought  it  was 
desirable  that  the  meeting  should  come  to  some 
definite  resolution  on  the  subject.  The  meeting 
was  divided  into  two  classes, — buyers  and  sellers. 
He  submitted  the  following  resolution ; — 


“ That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  mcctine  that  it  is  iicccs- 
sai'y,  in  order  to  preserve  its  value  for  fertilizing  pur- 
poses, that  night-soil  should  be  kept  as  free  as  possible 
from  dilution,  and  that  such  must  be  collected  by  the 
town  authorities  in  some  place  of  convenient  access  be- 
fore they  can  expect  to  get  rid  of  the  nuisance  with  any 
chance  of  compensation.” 


After  some  further  discussion,  this  resolution 
was  almost  unanimously  agreed  to. 


Modern  Mortar. — Sir : Some  houses  are 
being  built  between  Kennington-road  and  the 
Walworth-road,  the  mortar  for  which  is  chiefly 
composed  of  the  slush  of  the  roads.  Is  that  a 
good  ingredient  to  hold  bricks  together  ? and  is 
there  any  imblic  inspector  of  these  matters  ? 

Kenninqtonian. 


Mar.  9,  1861.] 
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rHE  SUPERINTENDENT  ARCHITECT  OF 
THE  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

Arthemectingof  the  Chelsea  vestry  last  week,  Mr.  Jones 
nade  a fierce  attack  upon  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
n regard  to  what  he  considered  the  enormous  salaries 
'oted  by  the  Board  to  their  late  superintendent  architect, 
dr.  Marrable,  and  other  ofiicials.  Ho  considered  that  the 
idraitted  abilities  of  the  architect  were  a sufficient  reason 
why  he  should  not  have  been  appointed.  For,  if  the  Board 
;ook  a man  at  the  top  of  the  tree  in  his  profession,  they 
nust  expect  to  give  him  a large  salary!  There  were  a 
hou.sand  architects  who  had  no  large  connection  who 
would  undertake  to  perforin  the  superintending  archi- 
:ect’s  duties  for  800L  per  year.  Mr.  Lawrence,  another 
/estrymai),  seconded  Mr.  Jones's  motion  of  censure. 

Mr.  Tite,  M.P.,  and  who  represents  the  Chelsea  vestry 
it  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  at  considerable 
euRth  defended  the  salaries  given  to  the  officials ; and 
with  reference  to  the  office  of  superintendent  architecr, 
;he  speaker  warmly  maintained  the  interests  of  the 
profession.  He  said  Mr.  Marrable  had  reported  upon 
1,101  ca'-es,  and  had  given  estimates  amounting  in  the 
iggrcgatc  to  1.5,000,000/.  This  vast  amount  of  labour 
was  rendered  necessary  by  projects  for  nevr  streets  and 
jthcr  improvements  in  the  metropolis.  The  total  sum 
laved  by  the  architect  upon  enormous  claims  could  not 
imouiit  to  less  than  200,0(10/.  He  certainly  considered 
•Ir.  Marrable  had  been  unjustly  treated  in  the  matter; 

md,  having  resigned,  his  loss  would  not  be  replaced  by  a 
lompetent  inau  for  a less  sum  than  it  had  been  proposed 
;o  give  Mr.  Marrable.  It  had  been  charged  against  the 
vietropolitan  Board  of  Works  that  they  had  built  a palace 
n Spring.gardens.  What  were  the  facts.  The  office  in 
juestion  would  only  cost  16, oco/.— a little  more  than  the 
lost  of  the  new  Chelsea  Vestry  Hall;— and  this  new  office 
heir  architect  had  superintended  without  any  further 
emuneration  than  his  salary  of  Son/,  a year— an  amount 
hat  the  architect  to  the  Chelsea  Vestry-  Hall  nearly  re- 
leived  as  bis  commission  upon  one  building.  The  Metro- 
lolitan  Board  were  charged  with  thines  they  sheuffi  not 
lave  alleged  against  them.  On  his  (Mr.  Tite’s)  honour, 
le  knew  of  no  business  better  done  than  the  business  of 
he  Metropolitan  Board.  He  believed  the  Metropolitan 
3oard  to  be  gentlemen  who  felt  just  as  anxious  as  all  the 
vestries  in  the  metropolis,  let  alone  Chelsea,  to  act  up  to 
he  strictest  economy ; and  he  was  afraid  that  the  relire- 
neiit  of  Mr.  Marrable  would  be  a loss,  in  more  ways  than 

me,  to  the  metropolitan  ratepayers. 

Upon  a division,  the  motion  for  a vote  of  censure  was 
33t  by  iG  to  10. 

ARCHITECTS  AyD  PUPILS. 

Si  R,— 1 1 is  a very  easy  and  a very  general  mode  of  making 
Rasters  the  scapegoats  of  their  pnpila’  short-comings.  I 
hiuk  there  will  be  found  few  of  your  rearlers  but  wlio  will 
gree  with  me  that  there  are  very  many  pupils  who,  during 
iicir  term  of  articles,  will  not  take  the  slightest  interest 
a their  studies,— who,  on  every  trivial  occasion,  absent 
hemselves  from  office  on  plea  of  illness,- who  allow 
he  most  frivolous  thing  to  deter  them  from  their  work,— 
ind  who,  after  the  lapse  of  two-thirds  of  their  articles, 
.re,  in  consetiuence,  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
he  most  simple  and  ordinary  office  theory.  These  are 
lets  which  cannot  be  disputed ; and  it  is  also  well  knosvu 
lial  so  averse  are  many  young  men  to  work  that,  how- 
ver  much  a master  may  advise  and  persuade  them  for 
heir  own  good,  they  will  not  devote  their  attention  to 
he  work  given  them  to  perform. 

This,  then,  Mr.  Editor,  is  the  sole  cause  why,  at  the 
xpiralion  of  their  articles,  pupils  know  very  little  more 
han  when  they  first  entered  the  office  ; and  then,  when 
hey  discover  the  fact  that  they  are  in  ignorance  anil  in 
.-ant  of  knowledge  on  the  most  simple  points  of  architec- 
ure,  they  are  ungenerous  enough  to  declare  it  to  be  solely 
wing  to  the  master  having  wilfully  neglected  his  duty, 
‘upiis  should  remember  this  must  ever  be  the  case,  unless 
hey  make  up  their  minds  to  work,  and  strive  to  do  their 
'esl  ill  every  thing  that  may  be  given  them  to  do.  Let 
hem  do  this,  and  they  may  feel  assured  that  their  masters 
nil  take  equal  plea.sure  in  pushing  them  forward.  We 
hall  then  have  no  more  cause  for  complaint  on  either  side 
,t  the  expiration  of  pupils’  articles.  an  Arciutect. 


^'ARlORUM. 

Parts  B and  C.  of  “iFoiiogravDs,  by  G- 
Barclay,  assisted  by  others.  London  : Gerrard- 
treet have  been  issued  by  Mr.  Barclay,  of 
ireen-street,  Leicester-square.  Having  already 
pokeu  favourably  of  the  first  issue  and  object  of 
his  work  (see  Builder  of  19th  May,  1860),  we 
leed  here  suy  little  more  than  that  the  parts  now 
88ucd  sustain  the  character  of  the  work.  The 
Qonograras  are  very  varied,  and  show  what 
lan  be  done  with  the  same  few  elements,  by 
n artist  of  inventive  taste.  Many  of  them  are 
'lain  and  simple  enough,  but  others  are  much 
acre  ornamental  and  complex,  and  a few  so  much 

0 as  to  require  some  skill  in  such  initial  art-works 
to  render  them  intelligible  at  sight;  so  that  all 
tastes  arc  suited  by  the  variety  and  fancy  dis- 
laycd  in  the  treatment  of  the  same  or  similar 

aitials. “'Ihe  Engineer’s,  Architect’s,  and 

]!ontractor’s  Pocket-book  for  the  Year  1861,”  has 
leen  issued  by  Lockwood  & Co.,  Stationers’ 
irall-court,  by  assignment  from  Mr.  Weale, 
f High  Holborn.  This  is  a roost  useful  work, 

1 we  have  before  had  occasion  to  say  : it  is 
lill  of  valuable  matter  as  to  the  strength  of 
tmteriiils  of  various  kinds,  resistance  of  tubes  to 
l.dlapse,  iron  roofs,  hydraulics,  mineral  statistics, 
dirders,  columns,  woods,  sewers,  (tc.,  itc.,  besides 
many  important  tables,  Mr.  Telford's  memorau- 

iium  book,  and  much  other  useful  matter. The 

rhirtietb  annual  issue  of  V'achet-’s  Puvliumcntary 
Hompanioii  has  been  published  by  Vaehev,  oi 


Parliament-street,  stationer.  This  is  a long- 
established  and  useful  list  of  Lords  and  Commons, 
with  town  residences  and  other  information 
indispensable  in  Parliamentary  business : it  is 

published  monthly  during  the  session. The 

Ladies’  Sanitary  Association  have  issued  a little 
three-halfpenny  tract  or  pamphlet,  on  “ The 
Power  of  Soap  and  Water:  a Dream  that  came 
true”  (Office,  14-a,  Princes-street,  Cavendish- 
square;  and  JarroW,  47,  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard). 
Its  obvious  and  beneficial  purpose  is  to  initiate 
the  slattern  of  the  lower  orders  into  the  myste- 
ries of  soap  and  w-ater, — a purpose  to  which  it 
seems  excellently  well  adapted ; and  we  hope 
that,  by  its  extensive  distribution  amongst  dirty 
households,  it  may  indeed  prove  to  bo  a dream 
that  will  come  true  to  hundreds  who  require  the 
wholesome  lesson. 


Architectur.^l  Associatiok. — We  are  forced 
to  postpone  a report  of  proceedings  at  the  last 
meeting.  Mr.  Kerr  has  undertaken  to  lecture  on 
the  evening  of  Friday,  the  15th  instant,  in  place 
of  Mr.  T.  Allom,  who  is  indisposed.  The  subject 
will  be  “The  Plan  of  a Country  House.” 

Solid  Ink. — It  is  said  that  ink  in  a solid  state 
is  being  sold  for  use  in  ordinary  pencil-cases  in- 
stead of  leads.  It  is  described  as  being  fully  as 
indelible  as  fluid  ink ; but  this  remains  to  be  seen : 
the  indelibility  may  refer  to  the  colour  or  material 
alone,  and  not  to  its  absolute  fixture  in  or  on  tiie 
paper,  into  which  it  is  not  likely  to  be  able  to 
penetrate  like  the  fluid  ink. 

The  New  Library  in  the  Temple. — The 
new  library,  of  which  we  have  already  given  illus- 
trations, is  now  nearly  completed,  and  simply 
waits  the  bookcases  with  which  it  is  to  be  fitted. 
On  Saturday  last,  the  architect,  Mr.H.  R.  Abraham, 
received  a number  of  his  friends  there,  including 
some  of  his  professional  brethren,  and  after- 
wards entertained  them  in  the  Parliamentary 
Chamber.  Professor  Donaldson,  in  warm  terms, 
proposed  his  health,  and  thanked  him  for  this 
important  addition  to  the  edifices  of  liOudou. 

Falling- IN  of  a Roof  at  Croydon. — The  roof 
of  a new  building  now  being  erected  by  Mr.  Hol- 
ledge,  on  the  Windmill-road,  has  fallen  in,  and  a 
man  who  was  working  in  the  inside  narrowly 
escaped.  A building,  iutended  for  a hotel,  near 
the  new  cemetery,  has  been  raised,  and  at  the 
back  of  this  it  appeared  that  men  were  engaged 
in  erecting  a coach-house  and  stabling.  This  out- 
house was  nearly  completed  when,  in  consequence, 
it  is  said,  of  there  being  no  tiers  to  strengthen  the 
walls,  they  gave  way,  and  the  roof  fell  in.  with  a 
loud  crash. 

The  Fall  of  a Tunnel  at  Sheffield. — Ou 
digging  out  the  poor  men  w ho  were  buried  under 
the  debris,  it  was  found  that  six  of  the  seven 
were  killed.  The  other  was  severely  injured.  The 
inquest  has  been  held.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  says  the  Shejffield  Independent,  as  to  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  accident,  but  there  may 
be  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
numerous  collateral  points  bearing  upon  it.  The 
accident  occurred  because  of  the  removal  of  the 
earth  which  supported . the  tunnel  on  the  low 
side.  Owing  to  the  uneven  nature  of  the  ground, 
there  must  alw-ays  have  been  a very  unequal 
pressure  upon  the  arch  of  the  tunnel,  the  weight 
on  the  north  side  being  very  much  greater  than 
that  on  the  south,  and  thus  a constant  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  tunnel  to  collapse  must  have 
exusted.  It  required,  therefore,  only  the  addi- 
tional uneven  pressure  caused  by  the  removal 
of  the  supporting  soil  for  a few  yards,  to  frac- 
ture the  brickwork,  and  cause  the  catastrophe 
which  has  followed.  Whether  the  tunnel  was 
properly  and  securely  built  in  the  first  instance 
is  of  course  a question  for  the  coroner’s  jury. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  long  continued  wet  wea- 
ther must  have  assisted  in  the  unfortunate  re- 
sult. The  shape  of  the  tunnel  at  both  of  the 
broken  ends  presents  a very  marked  tendency 
to  lopsidedness,  and  it  is  plain  at  least  that  the 
removal  of  tho  southern  earth  may  have  been 
the  last  straw  required  to  break  the  camel’s  back. 
We  understand  the  tunnel  was  built  by  the 
Messrs.  Waring,  some  sixteen  or  eiglitceu  years 
ago.  It  was  in  contemplation  to  make  a public 
road  over  the  course  of  it.  The  following  is  the 
verdict  of  the  jury  “That  these  men  have  met 
with  their  death  by  the  fall  of  the  tuonel,  caused 
by  the  injudicious  removal  of  the  earth  from  the 
lower  side  of  the  arch ; and  the  jury  are  of  opinion 
that  there  has  been  a want  of  discretion  in  the 
architect,  ou  the  first  fall  of  the  stable  wall,  not 
giving  notice  to  the  Midland  Company.” 


Chester  Architectural  and  Arch.eologi- 
CAL  Society. — This  society  held  its  first  monthly 
meeting  for  the  present  session  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing before  last,  when  the  Rev.  Canon  Blomfield 
read  a curious  aud  learned  paper,  written  about 
forty"  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Rickman, 
ou  “ the  Architectural  History  of  Chester  Cathe- 
dral.” The  lecturer  prefaced  the  paper  (which 
will  appear  in.  full  in  the  society’s  printed  Jour- 
nal) by  giving  a spirited  and  interesting  memoir 
of  Rickman,  whom  be  traced  from  behiud  his 
quaker  father’s  grocery  counter,  through  a long 
and  laborious  lil^e;  showing  liow,  gradually,  but 
without  challenge,  he  rose  in  his  profession.  Re- 
marks in  connection  with  the  paper  were  after- 
wards volunteered  by  the  chairman,  the  bishop, 
and  others.  Mr.  W.  W.  Ffoulkes  introduced  the 
plans  for  the  restoration  of  St.  Mary’s  and  Holy 
Trinity  churches,  Chester,  the  designs  for  which 
were  contributed  by  Mr.  James  Harrison,  the 
society’s  architectural  secretary. 

Discovery  of  a Thehan  Tomb  and  PAPiEUS 
OF  THE  Time  of  David. — In  1858  a Tlieban  moun- 
taineer is  said  to  have  discovered,  in  a lull,  called 
by  the  Arabs  Shin-ahd-el-Gourna,  a tomb  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  in  which  he  found  a mummy-case, 
with  a gold  spread  eagle  and  a golden  asp ; also  a 
tablet  of  green  stone,  a box  with  four  cauopi  of 
Oriental  alabaster;  aud,  on  the  side  of  a magnifi- 
cent mummy  with  a gilded  mask  and  a largo 
gilded  scarahmus  of  porcelain  on  its  breast,  a most 
remarkable  papyrus  scroll,  5 feet  long  and  10 
inches  wide,  written  in  the  finest  hieratic  and 
hieroglyphic  characters.  The  four  jars  were  sold 
to  Lord  Henry  Scott.  The  papyrus,  as  also  the 
scarabanis,  the  tablet  aud  the  eagle,  according  to 
the  American  papers,  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr, 
George  A.  Stone,  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  then 
travelling  in  Egypt.  Professor  G.  Seyffavtb,  of 
St.  Louise,  Mobile,  has  just  published  translations 
and  explanations,  from  which  it  appears  that  tho 
biography  of  llorsebe  (the  sword  of  Horns)  is  to 
be  found  in  the  first  column  of  the  papyrus ; that 
Horsebe  must  have  been  a contemporary  of  Saul 
and  David,  and  tho  papyrus  written  about  the 
year  1050  B.C.,  or  300  years  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome;  so  that  it  is  at  present  2,900 
years  old.  The  residue  of  the  manuscript  is 
said  to  contain  a new  religious  book  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians. 

Fearful  Explosion  of  a Gasometer. — An 
explosion  of  gas,  attended  by  serious  injuries  to 
several  persons,  is  said  to  have  occurred  at  the  gas 
company’s  works  in  Walker-street,  Preston.  It 
appears  that  an  enormous  gasometer  was  in  course 
of  construction  by  Messrs.  Houghton  and  Co.,  of 
Birmingham,  and  nearly  completed.  It  was 
105  feet  in  diameter  and  44  feet  in  height  when 
infiated,  the  tank  of  water  in  which  it  was  floated 
being  23  feet  deep,  and  it  was  estimated  to  con- 
tain 330,000  feet  of  gas.  To  state  distinctly  tho 
precise  cause  of  the  e.\plo3ion,  it  is  said,  appears 
almost  impossible,  so  that  it  may  never  perhaps  be 
known;  but  it  seems  clear  to  us  that  there  must  have 
been,  in  the  first  place,  a mixture  of  gas  and  com- 
mon air  in  the  proper  (or  rather  in  the  improper) 
proportions  to  produce  an  explosion  ; and  this  was 
very  likely  to  be  so  in  a uew  gasometer:  there  must 
also,  of  course, have  been  fire  or  light  and  some  open 
communication  with  the  interior  of  the  gasometer 
if  au  actual  explosion  took  place  and  not  a mere 
setting  fire  to  the  gas  while  issuing  from  the 
gasometer  in  great  quantities,  as  during  a tip  of 
the  under  edge  out  of  the  water.  That  a true 
explosion  does  seem  to  have  occurred  maybe  in- 
ferred Irom  the  circumstance  that  one  man,  who 
was  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  holder,  is  said  to 
have  been  blown  into  the  air  and  to  have  fallen 
into  one  of  the  rents,  and  been  held  in  the  crevice 
by  the  neck  until  rescued.  The  others  were  fear- 
fully scorched  and  bruised.  The  “ outfit  ” or 
lower  portion  of  the  holder,  which  remained  en- 
tire, was  completely  displaced  from  its  position, 
one  edge  being  level  with  the  water  in  the  tank 
and  the  other  being  20  feet  above  the  edge  of  the 
water.  Within  this  space  lay  the  collapsed  dome, 
bent  and  crushed  to  an  indescribable  shape.  The 
columns  remain  standing,  and  only  one  of  them  is 
injured,  that  one  having  a large  fracture  on  tho 
side  nearest  the  holder.  All  the  connecting  bridges 
are  fractured,  and  the  conducting  rods  broken  li  e 
so  many  matches.  The  heavy  iron  slabs  suspended 
as  weights  to  the  chains  fell  with  a frightful 
crash,  smashing  the  stonework  and  cutting  up  the 
earthwork  near.  The  damage  done  to  the  pro- 
perty in  the  neighbourhood  was  very  great.  Since 
writing  the  above  it  has  turned  out  that  air 
bad  actually  been  pumped  into  the  gasometer, 
aiid  a red  hot  bolt  was  afterwards  thrust 
through  it ! No  wonder,  therefore.  Limb  the  gas 
exploded. 
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A Theatee  at  Naples  Bubkt  Down.— The 
old  and  spacious  Teutre  Nuovo  has  been  burnt 
down  The  dames  burst  out  about  midnight,  and 
at  two  o’clock  the  roof  fell  in.  The  Teatre  Nuovo 
was  devoted  principally  to  the  opera  bulla,  and 
was  one  of  the  oldest  in  Naples. 

Q.^g^ Xhe  Cardiff  company  have  held  their 

fortieth  half-yearly  meeting,  and  declared  a divi- 
dend of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  their  old 
shares,  and  8 on  their  new. The  Grimsby  com- 

pany have  declared  a dividend  of  10  per  cent,  on 
their  original  shares. The  South  Shields  com- 

pany have  declared  a dividend  at  the  rate  of  8 per 
cent.,  free  from  income-tax. 

SEiF-surroRT  of  Ceiminals.— This  is  a point 
we  have  often  \irged,  hut  as  yet  few  attempts 
have  been  made  to  render  our  gaols  in  any  way 
self-supporting.  In  other  countries  the  experi- 
ment has  been  tried,  and  has  succeeded.  In  the 
county  of  Middlesex  and  at  Chelmsford,  however, 
a considerable  saving  bas  been  effected  by  making 
bread  in  the  prison;  and  Alderman  Copeland,  in 
tbe  Court  of  Aldermen,  has  carried  a resolution 
referring  to  the  gaol  committee  the  question  whe- 
ther the  prisouers  at  Holloway  could  not  make 
bread  for  themselves  and  all  tbe  City  prisons.  This 
is  a step  in  the  right  direction. 

ScAMPiNO  THE  Foetipications. — A cllscovery 
of  considerable  importance  is  said  to  have  been 
made  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the 
new  lines  of  defence  for  Portsmouth  harbour,  on  its 
western  side,  extending  from  Frater  Lake  to  Fort 
Gomer,  and  thence  to  Fort  Monkton,  and  which 
works  are  being  carried  out  by  contractors.  Piles 
have  to  bo  driven,  particularly  at  Alvcr  Bank; 
and,  owing  to  some  cause,  the  authorities  drew 
some  of  these  pilesj;  and,  on  examining  them,  each 
pile,  it  is  said,  was  found  to  be  not  only  without 
its  iron  “ shoe,”  but  also  4 feet  short  of  its  stipu- 
lated length.  This  led  to  further  examination; 
and,  in  some  work  being  carried  out  by  another 
contractor,  upwards  of  100  piles  'which  were 
drawn  out  were  found  to  be  all  without  their  iron 
" shoe.” 

A Lighthouse  foe  the  Spanish  Coast. — 
An  iron  lighthouse  has  been  temporarily  built  at 
Birmingham  by  Messrs.  Porter  & Co.,  for  the 
Spanish  government,  to  bo  sent  to  tbe  island  of 
Buda,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ebro.  It  is  a 
tapering  structure  of  wrought  iron,  consisting  of  a 
tube  enclosing  a spiral  staii'case,  which  will  ulti- 
mately be  surmounted  by  a glass  lantern  (maim 
factured  by  Messrs.  Chance),  to  be  supplied  with 
revolving  lights  of  many  colours.  The  tube  is 
surrounded  by  a net-work  of  diagonal  tie-rods. 
Nine  8cre\v  piles,  each  weighing  three  tons,  im- 
bedded in  the  sandy  soil  of  the  island’s  peak,  will 
form  the  foundation  of  this  lighthouse.  In  the 
second  tier  of  horizontal  framing  it  bears  a series 
of  upurtments  to  be  rendered  impervious  to  wind 
and  wcatlier  by  an  internal  panelling  of  wood. 
Tbe  lighthouse  is  150  feet  high,  exclusive  of  tbe 
lantern,  and  its  summit  is  reached  by  traversing 
242  step ^ The  diameter  at  the  base  is  56  feet, 
tapering  to  about  9 feet  at  top.  The  construction 
was  explained  iu  a paper  read  by  Mr.  John  Porter 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  Jlechanical  Eogineors  in 
Birmingham. 

The  New  Dra  Dock,  Leith. — At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts, 
Mr.  George  Robertson,  C.E.,  read  a paper  giving 
a description  of  the  “Reclamation  Embankment 
for  the  New  Dry  Dock  at  Leith.”  Tbe  great 
source  of  difficulty  was  the  low  level  of  the 
natural  clay,  and  the  thickness  of  the  overlying 
bed  of  moving  sand.  The  principle  upon  which 
tbe  success  of  the  bank  depended  was  this — that 
water,  iu  traversing  a certain  distance  through 
sand,  will  encounter  so  much  friction  that  at  lust 
the  initial  pressure  will  be  destroyed,  and  tlio 
water  throttled  to  such  au  extent  as  to  be  within 
easy  control  of  pumps — that,  in  short,  within 
limits,  a cofferdam  can  be  formed  of  sand  itself. 
Tbe  bank  is  a quarter  of  a mile  long,  consisting  of 
three  component  parts;  a wall  of  puddle  7 feet 
thick,  connected  with  the  clay,  where  the  dock 
approaches  within  90  feet  of  the  coping  of  the 
bank,  by  a row  of  9-lnch  sheet  piling;  on  the  sea 
face  of  this  a bank  of  dry  rubble  pitched  with 
whinstone  or  Craigmillar  sandstone;  and  on  tbe 
land  side  a backing  of  common  sand.  Tbe  method 
in  which  these  component  parts  arc  pushed  on 
successively  was  explained  in  detail.  The  bank 
was  closed  on  the  9th  of  last  June,  and  the  water 
which  collected  inside  from  the  drainage  of  the 
saturated  sand  was  thrown  over  the  top  of  the 
bank  by  a double  sypboii.  The  reclaimed  ground 
then  became  hard  and  dry,  and  ihe  excavation  for 
the  dry  dock  has  since  been  done  without  any 
trouble,  to  its  full  depth  of  33  feet  below  high 
water,  or  9 feet  into  the  clay. 


Theateical  Stage  Aeeangesient. — May  I 

take  this  opportunity  of  kindly  requesting  any  of 
your  readers  who  may  have  obtained  the  plans  of 
the  VictoriaTheatre,  Berlin,  to  send  them  to  you, 
in  order  that  you  may  give  in  your  paper  the 
longitudinal  and  latitudinal  sections  of  that  stage, 
to  further  the  knowledge  of  stage  architecture 
and  arrangement  in  England,  as  that  theatre  is 
above  all  others  the  most  novel,  interesting,  and 


practical. — A.  W.  -r.  • i i. 

Town  Sueteyoe  Wanted. — The  Bndport 


Board  of  Health,  to  whom  we  referred  last  week, 
are  entirely  eclipsed  by  the  Improvement  Com- 
missioners at  St.  Ives,  Huntingdonshire,  as  their 
hand-bill  testifies.  They  want  a surveyor  of^the 
paving,  drainage,  and  other  w’orks  authorized 
under  the  Improvement  Act,  and  they  offer  the 
annual  salary  of  15?.  The  surveyor  is  expected 
to  bo  a first-class  man,  worthy  the  approval  of 
the  Home  Secretary  ! From  the  ab.souce  of  a 
proper  system  of  sewers  and  other  ^sanitary  ar- 
rangements, wells  and  cesspools  are  in  disgusting 
proximity,  the  mortality  of  the  place  is  above  the 
average,  and  the  unsavoury  odours  wafted  about 
by  every  breeze  prove  that  tbe  duties  of  the  office 
will  be  onerous  if  faithfully  performed.  It  is 
essential  that  the  surveyor  must  reside  at 
St.  Ives : this  of  itself  is  worth  some  compensa- 
tion; and 


'*  For  the  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes,” 


and  for  the  skill  necessary  for  the  efficient  execu- 
tion of  Ids  official  functions,  he  is  insulted  by  being 
offered  15/.  a year,  or  ll^d.  per  dy;  barely  the 
cost  of  keeping  a pauper  in  a parish  workhouse. 
Had  the  local  Board  of  Commissioners  any  feelings 
of  munificence,  they  might  at  least  (with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Homo  Secretary)  have  increased  the 
emoluments  of  the  office  by  oITeriug  the  successful 
candidate  lodgings  and  rations  iu  a workhouse, 
with  an  annual  suit  of  fustian.  The  work  re- 
quired from  the  surveyor  will  so  fully  occupy  his 
time,  that  the  Board  will  not  have  “ two  single 
gentlemen  rolled  into  one,”  but  they  intend  ap- 
pointing another  functionary,  “ an  inspector  of 
gas-lamps,”  at  3id.  per  day  ! 


For  buildinff  new  work-room,  and  repairs  to  No.  25^, 
and  C6,  Lamb’s  Conduit-street,  for  Mr.  R.  Guntoi).  Mr. 
H.  B.  Garline,  architect;— 

Hawkes j£'5U  0 0 

Elston  S07  0 0 

Nixon 0 0 

Eraser  0 0 

Fowler  437  0 0 

Roberts 358  0 0 

For  Lincoln  Grammar  School  Master’s  House.  Messrs. 
Ccllaniy  & Hardy,  architects 

Ashton  ^1,990  0 0 

Fretwell L900  o 0 

Jackson 1 .DOO  0 0 

Huddleston  1,834  0 0 

Stiles  & Robinson  1,877  0 1 

Young l.S/b  0 a 

Hobson  & Taylor 1,853  10  0 

Slingsby 1,830  0 o 

Barnes  & Birch  (accepted)  ....  1,325  0 0 

For  building  new  coffee-room  and  clob-room  at  the 
Sun  and  Sawyers  public-house.  High-street,  Poplar,  for 
Messrs.  Taylor,  Walker,  & Co.  Mr.  Charles  Duiich, 
architect ; — 

Ebbage  lO  o 

Wood,  Bros 586  o 0 

Enuor 563  0 0 

Hedges 64"  0 0 

Wilson  540  0 0 

Brown  524  0 0 

Blackburn 499  0 0 

Lester 350  lO  o 

For  building  new  party-wall  and  making  an  addition, 
&c.,  at  No.  la,  Watcrloo-plac?,  Commercial-road  East, 
for  Mr.  John  Ashbridge.  Mr.  Charles  Dunch,  architect 

Wilson  j6’479  0 0 

Curtis -I'iO  0 0 

Envior 347  0 0 

Ebbage 3l6  0 0 

Brown  297  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


T.  ir.  B.  (iifxt  week).— A Chip  ( lido).  — B.  B.  jiin.  (Rude  Rpm.ni)  — 
H.  & B.-S.W.— Dr.  ai.— J.  G.  S.— Oac  of  the  Fifty.— J.  C.  (papei-  lufs 
not  avrived).— W.  .T.  G.  (hiu  not  hoAid  of  all  the  circumslsjicc.^).— 
A Comii9tit.>r.— B.  C'.— C.  A. — A.  I'.— >1-  C.— C.  B. — E.  O.  B.— J.  B. — 
W.  E.  P.— Al»nWalslDghMn(tUe  Chkhester  people  must  put  back  their 
spire,  not  a dome).— C.  11.  b.— One  who  would  liko  to  try  (could  get 
what  he  w.-»uts  at  any  stone-y.ird).— tV.  II.  11.  (shall  appear).— R.  F. 
(ditto).— W.  S.-E.  O.  C.  E.  (wo  will  roioemlier  the  sugge=tlou).— 
■W.  H.— It.  E.— A Builder  (wo  cannot  assist).— R.  W,— J.  W.-  • • (ra- 
oelved  late  on  Thursday),— S.  D C. 

Post-office  Orders  and  Pemittances  should  be 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Morris  P.  Coleman. 

NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Adeertisements,  Subscriptions,  i^c.,  should  be 
nArl.’or<ioA.  tn  “ 'The.  PuhlixTier  nf  the  PuilderP 


TENDEK8 

For  a dwelling-house  at  Wimbledon.  Mr.  B.  A.  C. 

Herring,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Marsland  & Sou jerl,524  o o 

Macey 1,490  o o 

Downs 1,476  0 0 

Coleman  & Son  1, 166  0 0 

Brown  & Robinson 1,386  0 0 

Turner  & Sons 1,363  0 u 


For  new  premises  to  be  erected  at  King-street,  Covent- 
garden,  for  Messrs,  Lepard  & Smith.  Mesaia.  Franrit, 
architects  : — 

Revett ctf4,922  0 fi 

Holland 4, SOI  0 0 

J’Anson 4,784  0 0 

Myers 4,765  0 0 

Colls  4.587  0 0 

Keys&Head 4,3.50  (i  0 

Howard 3,893  0 0 

For  new  orchestra,  in  Sydney-gardens,  Bath.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Phipps,  architect; — 

Mercer  ^247  0 •’ 

Roper 231  0 0 

Bussell  213  0 0 

May  & Sun  185  0 0 

Castle 17s  0 0 

Rawlings  174  0 0 

Matthews  (accepted) l65  0 0 


For  pew  shop-front  and  addition  at  Nos.  30,  31,  and  32, 
Sidney-place,  Commercial-road  East,  for  Mr.  George 
Emery.  Mr.  Charles  Dunch,  architect; — 

Extra  for  Brass 


Blackburn. . ,.s£543 

Brown  .524 

Wood,  Bros..  49G 


addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder’* 
No.  1,  York-street,  Cocent-garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“ Editor,”  and  NOT  to  the  " Publisher.” 


ADVERTISEIVieNTS. 


riHURCH  ORGANS. — BRYCESON’S 

V J ORGAN  FACrOllY,  BROOK  STBEEr.  EUSTON  ROAD, 
LONDON,  N.W,  Eslabllalied  170(5.  Appiy  for  I’KICED  CATALOGUE 
of  Rt.  Cecllin,  Scudamore,  and  other  Organa,  (isually  iu  Slock.  Aleo 
aa  to  the  Tuulmf, -tc.  of  Organs  in  ail  imvU  of  the  C(3iiutry.  Church 
OrLMnsefnKy  »iie  built,  enlarged,  or  revrticeil.  at  well  os  remisved  aud 
WAREHOUSED  DURING  RESTORATIONS. 

PRIZE  MEDAL.  1551. 


ORGaN  for  SALE,  iu  cxcelleut  condition, 

in  a handaoniely-(5.aTved  Spauish  mahogany  case,  crnihainliig 
reven  atol>9,  two  rows  of  k(!ys.'eoiripofltiou  ami  Genn.an  pedals,  and 
sepivato  blow  ing  actions.— ApplyJioJJ.  P.  MARKS,  Tobaccouiit,  27  and 
2S,  Markct-pliute,  Readiug. 


M 


R.  WILLIAM  ELLISON, 


, AIlCHITErTand  CONSULTING  SURVEYOR. 

I.'  FENCUURCU-BUILDINUS,  FENCIIURCU-STREET.  E.C. 
(formerly  of  3talual)y-i'(^d)  continues  to  a<lvUe  BUILDERS 
On  BREACUE3  of  CONTRACr.  DISPUTED  ACCOUNTS.  *c. 


mHE  ARTS  AGENCY  OFFICE,  No.  2, 

B GR11.A.T  JA31E.S  STREI-rr,  Bedfotd-row,  London,  W.C.— Archi- 
tects, Surveyors,  Enpliieei-s,  Builders,  Lithographers,  &c.  BUppUed 
wiih,  and  EuRagements  secuied  for,  Dr.-iughtsmen  and  Clerks  of 
Works.  Drawing,  Colouring,  and  Surveying  by  nrat-clasa  Artists.  A 
Prospectus  obtolni;d  by  sending  a stamped  dUecled  envelope. 

R.  J.  COL'ES,  Agent. 


Enin 


Ebbage 458  o 

Hearlo  445  0 

Curti.t 410  0 

Davey  & Co  ..  320  13 


7 31  11  5 


For  re-building  Holme  Church,  Hunts.  Mr,  Edward 
Browning,  architect,  Stamford ; — 

Rudd  s£’2,5l9  0 0 

Biker 2,300  o n 

Richardson  & Son 2,083  0 0 

Sneath  2,029  5 0 

Cogswell  & D.ay  2,012  0 0 

Wilson  1,945  0 0 

Bradshaw  (accepted) 1,926  10  0 

Timms 1,807  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises,  H 
Kingsland,  the  property  of  Messrs.  S.  & J.  S 
James  Wagstaff,  architect- — 

Dove,  Brothers  ;£r955 

Brice 918 

Brown  & Robinson  887 

Over  859 

Menzies 854 

Hill  & Son 820 


T(D  BUILDERS’  FOREMEN. 

A BUILDER  in  the  Country  requires  a 

WORKING  FOREMAN  of  CARPENTERS  and  JOINERS. 
He  will  be  required  to  set  out  all  work,  both  iu  and  out  of  the  shop. 
It  U necessary  that  ho  should  have  a thorough  knowledge  of  building 
in  all  its  bi-anchea.  TuA  steady, sober,  indu'ttloua  man,  it  would  be  for 
a permiiDoucy. — Appl l(aitlons  by  letter,  to  Y.  Z.  8-1.  Ouildford-Btreet, 
Busscll-square,  st-vting  where  last  and  boxr  long  employed,  with  refer- 
ences ami  tC’tlmonials  as  to  character  and  ability,  aud  statiug  wages 
requitod,  will  be  received  for  a fortnight. 


A THOROUGHLY  competent  BUILDER’S 

Ai.  CLERK, 'WANTED  IMMEDIA'IELY.-Fot  address,  apply  to 
Mr.  MILLER,  Stationer,  Bridgc-roail,  L.-iud)ottK _ 


rilOWN  TKAVELLEE  'WANTED,  by  an 

i old-established  Hoiisj  in  the  Lead  and  Gla?s  Trade.  One  accus- 
tomed to  the  trade  would  bo  preferred.— Address,  stating  age,  present 
cnipl(j)qneiit,  aud  salary  expccUd,  to  Blesars.  A.B.  and  Co.  c.are  of 
Messrs.  Matthews  & Drew,  SWlioners,  3fl,  High  Holboni,  W.C. 


WANTED,  for  a constancy,  in  a Builder’s 

Ofllce,  West  End.  a JUNIOR  CLERK.  - Address,  stntiug 
salai  y required,  where  aud  for  how  long  aliuilurly  employed,  to  H.  B. 
Office  of  ■'  The  Builder." 


WANTED,  iu  an  established  Plumbing 

and  Decorating  Business,  a Steady  YOUNG  WAN,  who  can 
lend  lOOf.  on  good  security.  Cau  have  constant  eraploymont.  A 
young  mall  as  .-lU  Improver,  with  tbe  above  sum,  preferred.— -Address, 
A.  B.  27,  Coiumercial-rond,  Pitullco.  S W. 


TO  WORKING  BKICKMAKERB. 

WANTED,  near  London,  a person  to 

SUPERINTEND  the  WORKING  of  sniall  BRICKFIELD. 
To  be  paM  by  the  thousand  during  thu  season,  aud  nt  a salary  during 
the  wlotot  months.  The  applicant  must  well  underst-iud  the  burn- 
ing department.— Address,  stating  p.articulars,  J.  11.  Off.ss  of  “ The 
Builder." 


Mar.  16,  1861.] 
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Ocercroicdhig  Hie  Crowded. 


ONG  and  long  ago 
we  pointed  out  tlie 
evils  whicli  followed 
the  removal  of 
masses  of  houses  in 
the  metropolis,  oc- 
cupied by  the  poorer 
classes,  without  the 
provision  of  other 
dwellings  in  the 
neighbourhood  of 
theirmeans  of  living. 
We  have  seen  with 
our  own  eyes,  after 
such  a clearing,  the 
occupants  of  a single 
room  increased  from 
one  family  to  three, 
from  three  families 
iofive.  We  have  seen  this 
inWhitechapeljiu  Maryle- 
boue,  and  in  Clerkenw'ell. 
Wlien  1,500  people  were 
ejected,  on  other  grounds, 
from  Orchard-place,  Port- 
man-square,  about  seven 
years  ago,  we  follow'ed 
some  of  them,  step  by 
step,  and  saw  that  the 
eviction  resulted  in  a dangerous  addition  to 
already  thichly-crowded  parts  of  the  metropolis.* 
“ Destroy  the  nest,  and  the  rooks  will  fly  aw'ay,” 
said  the  Scotch  Keformer,  speaking  of  drones  of 
the  church.  And  so  say  some  now  who  deplore 
the  condition  of  other  “rookeries,”  and  would 
give  the  occupants  a larger  area  and  better 
couditions;  forgetting  that  as  the  rooks  cannot,  or 
at  any  rate  xvill  not,  go  far  from  the  old  site, 
they  will  mass  together  in  the  old  nests  that 
remain,  and  make  all  worse  than  before.  We  have 
asked  that  some  enactment  should  be  made  to 
lead  railway  companies  and  others  to  provide 
accommodation,  to  some  extent  at  any  rate,  for 
those  who  are  displaced.  A step  towards  this  has 
now  been  taken.  On  the  motion  of  Lord  Derby, 
on  Monday  last,  the  House  of  Peers  resolved, — 


“ That  it  he  an  instruction  to  the  select  committees  on 
the  metropolitan  railways  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon 
the  number  of  houses  and  of  inhabitants  likely  to  be  re- 
moved by  the  works  of  the  respective  railways;  and 
whether  any  provision  has  been  made,  or  is  required  to  be 
made,  for  dirainisliiiig  the  evils  consequent  on  a large 
simultaneous  displacement  of  the  labouring  population.” 


The  mover  very  properly  pointed  out  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of 
railways;  but  he  did  wish,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
' reconcile  that  progress  with  the  interests  and  the 
welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  tho  poor  districts 
; through  which  they  passed.  The  committee 
r would  have  no  power  to  reject  the  bills,  but  they 
; might  iusist  on  the  introduction  by  the  promoters 
) of  certain  clauses  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing 
. the  evils  which  would  be  occasioned  by  the  prose- 
’ cation  of  these  works.  He  only  asked  the  House 
• to  give  to  the  poor  a right  which  the  rich 
) possessed  already;  namely,  the  right  of  stating 
.1  their  case  before  a committee,  who  might  then 
i judge  whether  provisions  might  not  he  introduced 
I diminishing  the  evil  of  which  they  complained. 
[i  In  proposing  his  motion  Lord  Derby  gave  some 
it  statements  confirming  the  view  we  have  taken. 
3 He  pointed  out  that  while  the  population  of  the 
n city  parishes  had  remained  stationary,  the  number 
if  of  houses  since  1801  had  not  only  not  increased, 
IK  but  had  actually  diminished  to  the  extent  of  about 
1 3,000;  and  therefore  that  the  same  population 

‘ • See  also  “London  Shadows,”  1854  ; aud  “Town 

Swamps  and  Social  Bridges,”  1859. 


which,  in  1801,  inhabited  17,000  houses,  were,  in 
1851,  crowded  into  14,000  houses.  In  the 
parishes  within  the  walls  there  had  been  the 
greatest  decrease  in  the  number  of  houses — 
2,776;  but  then  there  has  been  a corresponding 
diminution  of  population  in  these  parishes  to 
the  extent  of  10,000  souls.  The  result  is  that 
the  average  number  of  inhabitants  of  each 
house  within  the  walls  is  the  same  in  1851 
as  it  was  in  1801,  namely,  7J  to  each  house; 
but,  iu  the  city  parishes  without  the  walls,  to 
which  the  poor  have  been  driven  by  improvements 
effected  in  the  metropolis,  it  appears  that  the 
houses  have  decreased  in  number  about  300,  while 
the  population  has  increased  by  19,000.  Thus, 
while  the  proportion  of  inhabitants  to  each  house 
in  the  inner  parishes  is  7 V,  iu  the  outer  parishes 
it  has  increased  to  9 and  6-7ths  in  each  house. 
The  figures  were  given  with  reference  to  the  year 
1851 ; but,  since  then,  great  improvements  have 
been  going  on  in  the  City,  the  result  of  which  has 
been  to  displace  a very  large  number  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

In  the  Fleet  valley,  la  tho  neighbourhood  of 
Field-lane,  about  1,000  houses  were  pulled  down. 

, These  in  the  most  miserable  manner  sheltered 
4,000  families,  comprising  12,000  persons.  In 
single  rooms  In  this  neighbourhood  we  have  found 
more  than  twenty  persons,  men,  women,  aud 
children,  packed  together, — in  others,  large  fami- 
lies sleeping  on  a miserable  pallet;  and,  although 
a considerable  time  has  passed,  we  have  not  yet 
forgotten,  nor  are  we  likely  to  forget,  the  scenes 
which  were  met  with  on  this  now  open  spot. 
Close  to  the  crowded  dwellings  along  the  banks  of 
the  pestilent  Fleet  were  slaughter-yards,  aud 
offensive  and  unhealthy  trades : in  the  dark  and 
dingy  streets  were  training-places  and  homes  for 
thieves  of  the  worst  description  : large  groups  of 
tenements  swarming  with  people  were  undrained: 
dust-yards  and  other  receptacles  of  filth  were 
allowed  to  remain  untouched  for  years,  oflending 
the  air : the  water-supply  was  neglected : the 
majority  of  the  houses  were  dilapidated  and  with- 
out means  of  ventilation.  A sample  of  the  former 
condition  of  this  district,  although  even  this 
has  been  improved,  may  be  seen  in  Hose-court, 
Fryingpan-alley,  and  the  labyrinlh  of  courts 
situated  near  the  Clerkenwell  Session-house. 
Although,  as  it  is  stated,  12,000  persons  have  been 
removed  fi*om  this  site,  and  inconvenienced,  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  it 
must  rejoice  that  such  a blot  on  the  metropolis 
has  been  removed.  It  would  have  been  well, 
however,  if  the  corporate  authorities  of  the  city 
of  London  had  then  applied  the  large  grant  of 
money  which  was  made  some  time  previously 
for  the  erection  of  d\pellinga  for  the  use  of  the ; 
industrious  classes. 

Tho  resolution  arrived  at  must  not  be  allowed 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  metropolitan  rail- 
ways. It  is  clear  that  the  immense  and  constantly 
increasing  traffic  of  London  cannot  be  much 
longer  carried  on  with  the  present  arrangements. 
A wise  Providence  has  given  to  us  the  means  of 
meeting  the  difficulty.  It  must  be  thought 
remarkable  that  in  a most  important  division  of 
our  legislature  voices  should  still  he  raised  against 
I'ailways,  which  have  aided  so  much  the  progress 
of  this  and  other  countries. 

Packhorses  have  given  way  to  waggons:  waggons 
have  been  driven  off  the  road  by  the  “royal 
mails:”  these  in  due  course  succumbed  to  the 
locomotive : cabs  have  driven  out  the  hackney- 
coaches  ; and  omnibuses  are  now  so  largely  used 
tbab  it  would  be  difficult  to  compute  the  incon- 
venience that  would  he  caused  if  they  should  be 
suddenly  put  out  of  use.  In  the  natural  course  of 
progress,  nevertheless,  omnibuses  and  cabs  will  be 
superseded  by  locomotives,  which,  before  many 
years  have  passed,  will  come  into  general  use  in 
all  large  cities. 

Railways  must  he  carried  forward,  notwith- 
standing that  many  dwellings  may  be  re- 
moved. Benefits  indeed  will  follow  the  removal. 


All  wo  ask  for  is  that  a thought  he  given 
to  tho  necessities  of  those  persons  who  are  turned 
out. 

According  to  laws  made  during  the  last  few 
years,  no  dwellings  within  the  metropolitan 
district  can  now  be  built  without  attention  to 
drainage,  paving,  and  other  considerations : it 
must  therefore  be  an  advantage  to  the  poor  and 
industrious  classes  to  be  put  into  homos  thus  caro 
for,  iu  lieu  of  the  dens,  of  which,  iu  years  gone  by, 
we  gave  so  many  illustrations. 

At  the  present  time  London  is  iu  a remarkable 
state  of  change.  In  the  very  heart  of  the  City 
the  houses  and  places  of  business  are  putting  on  a 
new  and  much  grander  aspect.  At  tho  West  End 
rows  of  dwellings  are  rising  in  thousands  yearly, 
making  the  sti’eets  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  ago 
look  dwarfed  and  dingy.  As  these  houses  aro 
finished  those  which  had  been  occupied  by  tho 
prosperous  portions  of  the  community  are  left  to 
people  in  poorer  circumstances;  and,  by  this  process, 
houses  which,  in  Queen  Anne’s  days,  were  inha- 
bited by  persons  of  fashion,  are  now  let  iu  tene- 
ments to  several  tenants.  In  this  there  is  evil, 
but  upon  the  whole  the  advantages  predominate. 

We  want  a class  of  houses  formed  with  especial 
reference  to  their  inevitable  occupation  by  more 
than  one  family ; looking  like  ordinary  residences, 
hut  with  a separate  entrance  to  each  floor,  and 
with  separate  conveniences.  By  and  by,  it  may 
he  hoped,  old  prejudices  will  be  overcome,  aud 
numbers  who  now  live  in  the  courts,  alleys, 
cellars,  and  garrets  of  the  teeming  hiv’e  London, 
may  find  their  way,  night  and  morning,  to  healthy 
rural  villages,  sub-suburbs,  with  the  aid  of  tho 
locomotive  and  far-seeing  railway  directors.  Pend- 
ing this,  we  fully  agree  with  the  Instruction  given 
by  tho  House  of  Lords  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  metropolitan  railways,  — “to  inquire  into 
and  report  upon  the  number  of  houses  and  of 
inhabitants  likely  to  be  removed  by  the  works; 
and  whether  any  provision  has  been  made,  or  is 
required  to  he  made,  for  diminishing  the  evils 
consequent  on  a large,  simultaneous,  displacement 
of  the  labouring  population.” 


NOTES  OX  ROMANESQUE  ART  IN  THE 
SOUTH  OF  FRANCE.* 

The  subject  which  most  took  my  attention  in 
these  Romanesque  churches  was  the  corbel,  since 
its  explanation  was  the  most  difficult,  and,  I 
believe,  has  been  but  little  considered  by  archmo- 
logists.  Let  us  compare  some  of  them.  First,  on 
the  facade  of  the  Beaucaire  chapel,  we  have  a 
goat’s  head,  a cock’s  head,  a leaf,  an  eagle,  a lamb, 
a leaf,  a lion  with  a human  head  in  its  mouth,  a 
monster  (mutilated),  and  a demon’s  head,  roaring, 
nailed  to  the  corbel. 

Next,  at  the  cloister  of  Montmujour,  near  Arles, 
a hear,  a goat,  a bull,  monster  and  human  he.rd8,  a 
leaf,  a lion’s  head  with  a human  bead  in  its  mouth, 
aud  a lion’s  head  devouring  a small  naked  human 
figure.  Then,  in  the  cloister  of  St.  Trophime,  a 
goat,  a figure  (man)  in  somersault,  a bird  much 
mutilated,  but  apparently  a cock,  a running  figure, 
a donkey’s  head  and  neck,  a lion  with  a humau 
head  in  its  claws,  a female  figure  in  somersault,  a 
lion,  an  angel,  and  a long-horned  goat.  And  at 
St.  Gilles  (fat;ade),  a small  angel  iu  foliage,  a 
human  head  in  foliage,  a ram,  an  eagle  with  a 
sheep  iu  its  daws,  a lion’s  head,  a hull,  a running 
figure,  and  a leaf.  The  corbels  on  the  facade  of 
St.  Trophime  arc  nearly  the  same  as  those  in  the 
cloister. 

Now,  I am  not  going  to  assert  that  these  are  the 
only  subjects  to  be  found  on  the  corbels  of  the 
Romanesque  churches;  for,  not  to  mention  nu- 
merous others,  at  Molssac  alone  may  be  remarked 
a man  and  woman  kissing,  a figure  holding  its 
mouth  open  with  its  hands,  a head  with  water 
apparently  over  one  eye,  one  figure  laughing, 
another  scratching  his  head,  a fox,  monsters, 
grotesques,  and  foliage,  which  can  hardly  bear 
serious  interpretation  (I  mean  Scriptural  interpre- 
tation). But  it  docs  seem  most  probable  that  these 
animals  and  figures,  so  constantly  repeated,  allude 
to  the  animals  present  at  the  birth  of  Christ ; and 
that  the  peculiar  bars  sometimes  seen  on  the 
corbcD,  as  at  St.  Sernin  at  Toulouse,  Notre 


* By  Mr.  J.  B.  Waring.  Seepage  155,  ante. 
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Indeed,  most  of  the  miuov  incidents  connected 
with  the  birth  and  youth  of  the  Saviour  are  seen, 
just  as  at  a later  date  the  accessories  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, the  sponge,  the  nails,  &c.,  were  brought 
into  use. 

The  domestic  animals  arc  those  present  at  the 
birth  i the  ass  bore  the  Holy  Child  into  Egypt  (at 
Arles  it  is  represented  kneeling);  the  falling  fi- 
gures, male  and  female,  are  tlie  gods  and  goddesses 
that  fell  at  the  child’s  approach;  the  angel  in 
foliage  appeared  to  the  wise  men  of  the  east;  the 
running  figures  are  the  messengers  from  Herod; 
the  lions  with  figures  or  heads  in  the  mouth 
and  the  claws,  are  Herod,  as  temporal  power, 
destroying  the  infants;  the  monster  heads  are 
enraged  demons,  whose  doom  is  now  come ; and 
the  nailed  devil’s  head,  which  occurs  at  Beaiicaire, 
at  Arles,  and,  later  still,  at  Dijon,  where  he  has  a 
ring  in  his  mouth,  typifies  his  fiill  through  the 
birth  of  the  Holy  One. 

However  this  may'  be,  a most  interesting  collec- 
tion of  sculptured  corbels  might  be  made,  the  result 
of  which  would  be,  1 think,  to  show  that  the  earliest 
examples  bear  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  birth 
and  youth  of  the  Saviour ; that  other  subjects  were 
gradually  introduced,  until  they  became  as  varied 
as  at  Moissac  ; and  that,  when  the  Pointed  style 
took  shape,  and  gave  greater  scope  to  the  indivi- 
dual sculptor,  new  ones  were  introduced  at  will, 
whilst  the  old  traditionary  subjects  were  still  re- 
tained. Thus,  in  the  cathedral  at  Poitiers  (dating 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  a most  noble 
monument  of  the  Early  Pointed  style),  we  find, 
in  about  300  corbels  of  the  interior,  a mass  of 
purely  secular  subjects,  sometimes  characterized 
by  a power  of  caricature  and  broad  fun  which 
would  be  worthy  of  a modern  pantomime. 
Having  just  allied  the  lion’s  head  with  the  tem- 
porcl  power,  I cannot  refrain  from  saying  a few 
words  on  the  lion  and  hismtaniiig  in  llomanesque 
aculiiture.  We  must  remember  that  the  lion  may 
symbolize  several  things,  and  that  it  is  necessary 
to  discriminate,  by  his  position  and  attitude,  his 
meaning.  Taking  St.  Gilles  only,  we  find  him 
on  the  hand  running  beneath  the  life  of  the 
Saviour,  slinking  and  crouching  with  his  head  to 
the  gi-ound,  and  his  tail  between  his  legs;  he  is 
also  in  company  with  tigers  and  serpents  and 
dragons,  whilst  human  heads,  with  an  intense  ex- 
pression of  fear,  turn  aw-ay  from  him  : he  is  here 
the  evil  one,  roaming  about  like  a lion  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour,  hut  crouching  in  subjection 
and  fear  beneath  the  feet  of  the  Saviour  and  his 
apostles.  Now  the  lion,  as  we  know,  in  a secular 
sense,  always  signifies  force  or  power.  The  By- 
zantine emperor  on  his  throne,  with  moving  lions, 
is  minutely  described  by  historians.  The  media-val 
judge  had  his  seat  inter  leones  and  the  lion’s 
head,  head  and  claws,  or  entire  body,  occur  uni- 
versally on  thrones,  &c.  as  allied  with  power, 
secular  and  ecclesiastical.  We  are  then,  I think, 
justified  in  taking  the  lion,  with  a human  head 
or  figure  in  his  jaws  or  claws,  to  typify  the  abuse 
of  power.  At  St.  GlUes  the  four  Evangelists  stand 
on  moulded  brackets,  which  rest  on  lions’  hacks ; 
and,  although  one  is  too  much  inj  ured  to  make  out, 
yet  we  have  still  remaining  three  of  these  lions  of 
the  church.  Two  of  them  are  tearing  to  pieces 
human  figures, — a woman  and  a man, — which  I take 
to  represent  a heathen  god  and  goddess : the  most 
perfect  is  a man  naked  to  the  waist,  and  thence 
clad  in  a sort  of  antique  trouser ; there  is  no  mis- 
take here;  the  lion  savagely  clutches  one  arm 
with  his  mouth,  and  with  his  right  paw,  the  claws 
well  out,  drugs  the  naked  flesh  of  the  man’s  side 
in  strongly  marked  creases.  The  man’s  head  is 
unfortunately  broken  oil’,  but  beutath  it,  and  pro- 
ceeding, maybe,  originally  from  his  mouth,  creeps 
away  a dracontine  creature,  symbolic  of  the  Evil 
One  escaping  from  his  hold.  Next  to  this  a lion 
holds  a lamb  (or  ram  rather,  for  I believe  it  has 
horns) ; he,  however,  does  not  in  this  case  destroy, 
but  protects;  resting  one  paw,  with  claws  re- 
tracted, on  the  sheep’s  back,  and  the  other  on  his 
head;  it  is  clearly  an  attitude  of  protection,  and  the 
head  is  placid.  Here  we  have  the  lion  of  the 
Church  ready  to  defeud  the  Christian, — “ Ye  are 
my  sheep,” — who  rests  evidently  happy  and  at  ease 
beneath  his  fostering  care.  The  bases  of  the  small 
columns  of  the  left  doorway  rest  on  two  lions 
couchaut,  who  with  reverted  heads  gnaw  at  the 
base:  this  is  probably  the  power  of  the  wicked 
which  the  Church  keeps  down,  but  which  Is  for 
ever  biting  its  bonds.  Besides  these  interpreta- 
tions we  shall  find  the  lion  sometimes  employed 
as  a type  of  David  (the  Lion  of  Judah),  and  also 
not  far  removed  from  any  figure  of  Sampson  or 


Daniel;  I say  not  far  removed,  because  the  old 
sculijtors  were  not  very  particular  in  keeping  the 
lions  and  the  heroes  together,  as  may  be  seen  at 
St.  Trophime  and  at  St.  Gilles,  in  the  caso  of 
Sampson;  and  on  the  porch  of  St.  Porchaire  at 
Poitiers,  and  in  the  cloisters  at  Moissac ; where, 
if  my  memory  docs  nob  deceive  me,  the  lions  are 
shown  on  one  side  and  Daniel  on  the  other : on 
the  St.  Porchaire  portal  at  least,  Daniel  is  in  an 
auriole  with  angels  overhead  on  a capital  to  the 
right,  and  the  lions  on  the  capital  to  tho  left, 
with  the  inscription  “ Daniel  inter  Leones. 

I will  now  revert  to  a still  earlier  period  of 
Christian  art,  as  exemplified  in  the  very  important 
and  interesting  series  of  sarcophagi  preserved  in 
tho  museum  at  Arles;  dates,  unfortunately,  are 
wanting,  and  the  names,  which  are  Homan,  though 
the  persons  were  probably  Gauls,  .aftord  no  aid; 
they  may,  however,  be  generally  assigned  to  be- 
tween the  third  and  sixth  centuries.  They  are  of 
the  usual  Homan  sarcophagus  shape,  carved  with 
subjects  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ; these 
most  in  vogue  were  the  Saviour  aud  the  apostles, 
sometimes  in  a continuous  row,  sometimes  sepa- 
rated by  columns.  Once  here,  and  once  at  Nar- 
bonne,  we  find  trees  instead  of  columns,  very 
tastefully  arranged  with  birds  in  the  foliage;  the 
trees  arc  apparently  olive,  and  the  birds  are  doves  : 
tLe  miracles  of  the  Saviour;  these,  also,  are  some- 
continuous,  sometimes  divided  by  colonettes; 
in  the  centre  is  usually  a female  figure  with  hands 
outstretched,  intended,  no  doubt,  for  the  Virgin 
Mary.  From  the  Old  Testament  we  have  mostly 
Moses  striking  the  rock.  Pharaoh  in  the  Red  Sea, 
Daniel  in  the  lion’s  den,  and  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac. 
Tho  tomb  of  the  Labarum  is  carved  with  the 
twelve  apostles,  without  division  ; a line  of  cloud 
passes  behind  their  beads  with  stars,  and  over  each 
head  a lion’s  claw  holds  a wreath  or  crown  : in  the 
centre  is  a large  wreath,  containing  the  monogram 
of  tho  Saviour  resting  on  a cross  with  two  doves : 
two  soldiers  kneel  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  one  on 
each  side:  over  the  apostles  are  two  genii  or  angels, 
supporting  circular  medallions  containing  a male 
and  female  bust ; and  again  two  genii  holding  an 
oblong  tablet  without  an  inscription:  each  angle 
terminates  in  a large  mask,  the  facial  line  forming 
the  angle  : on  one  end  is  St.  John  baptizing,  and 
on  the  other  Moses  striking  the  rock.  This  tomb 
is  known  locally  as  that  of  Constantine;  it  not 
improbably  belonged  to  his  family;  and  we  may 
conclude  it  to  be  a v/ork  of  the  second  half  of  the 
fourth  century.  Sculpture  is  here  seen,  founded 
on  a good  model;  but  somewhat  rough  of 
execution,  and  heavy  in  proportion.  Thu  faces 
.are  singularly  « l’(r7itique ; some  of  the  apostles 
are  also  of  the  Jewish  cast,  of  the  best  kind; 
no  nimbi  occur  in  these  or  in  any  other  ex- 
ample (except  one  rough  and  unimportant  one) 
in  the  collection.  The  dress  consists  of  tunic 
and  sandal;  all  the  eyes  have  holes  in  the  pupils 
aud  generally  also  at  the  angle  of  the  nose,  to  give 
expression.  The  whole  character  is  strongly  marked 
Homan : though  the  heads  are  large,  the  hands 
clumsy,  and  the  style  conventional,  yet  there  is  a 
certain  simplicity  and  nobleness  about  them  by  no 
means  to  be  despised.  Some  few  of  the  heads  are 
indeed  first-rate,  exhibiting  such  peculiarities  as 
to  lead  one  to  conclude  they  are  portraits ; at  any 
rate,  we  find  here  a school  of  sculpture  at  an  early 
Christian  period,  the  best  I should  say  then 
existing,  aud  which  ranks  much  above  the  stupid 
faces  and  lanky  figures,  the  streaky  hair  and  stiff 
drapery,  the  minute  folds  and  jewelled  borders,  of 
sculptured  art  in  the  same  district  which  reached 
its  bathos  in  the  twelfth  century.  However  tempt- 
ing it  is,  I must  not  continue  my  meditation 
among  the  tombs,  aud  will  only  add  that  at 
Narbonire,  Toulouse,  Lyons,  Vienne,  and 
Moissac,  we  meet  with  numerous  sarcophagi,  in 
which  foliage  and  Christian  emblems  take  the 
place  of  figures,  which  fell  into  disuse  probably 
from  waut  of  good  sculptors  ; and  yet  it  is  curious 
to  see  bow  closely  the  same  model,  conch-shell, 
columns,  and  figures,  was  followed  at  a later 
period,  i.e.,  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 

No  one  should  leave  Arles  without  paying  a visit 
to  the  ruined  abbey  of  Moutmajouv : not  to  speak  of 
its  situation,  perched  on  a rocky  island,  as  it 
were,  rising  from  the  well-watered  plain,  encircled 
with  the  olive  and  laurestiaus,  capped  by  the 
frowning  tower  of  defence  and  refuge,  the  palatial 
ruins  of  the  Italian  style,  and  the  gray,  sombre, 
Romanesque  abbey,  with  its  dark,  vast,  mysterious 
crypt  and  sculpturedcloister,  there  alone  would  well 
repay  the  walk ; but  besides  these  are  the  rock -cut 
church,  of  a most  primitive  and  remarkable  type; 
and  the  mortuary  chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross.  The 
latter  was  built  iu  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh 
century,  square  on  plan,  with  four  semicircular 
apses  and  a ivcsteru  porch ; the  roof  consists  of 
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a funnel-shaped  dome ; there  are  no  openings  for 
light;  and  when  the  concierge  slams  the  door 
violently,  a whole  park  of  artillery  seems  to  be  dis- 
charged', echoing  faintly  away  into  solemn  silence. 
With  the  exception  of  the  baptistery  at  Pisa, 
it  produces  the  most  extraordinary  reverberations 
I ever  heard.  And  if  Mr.  Roger  Smith  is  ever  in 
that  part  I recommend  it  to  his  notice:  the  masonry 
of  this  building  is  a perfect  model  of  execution. 
Proceeding  from  this  to  the  Primitive  Church  we 
remark  the  rock  honey-combed  in  all  directions 
with  open  graves,  the  former  occupants  of  which, 
in  their  simple  devotion,  sought  to  be  interred  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  Holy  Cross:  vain,  however, 
was  the  hope,  their  resting-places  are  now  bare, 
and  their  ashes  are  scattered  to  the  wind;  whilst 
the  Holy  Cross,  if  any  true  portion  of  it  ever  was 
there,  served  probably  to  light  a fire  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary troubles  of  the  eighteenth  century.  De- 
scending by  steps  in  the  rock,  we  enter  the  narrow 
passage  of  the  original  church,  and  a few  steps 
bring  us  to  an  oblong  space  with  circular  roof 
cut  in  the  rock ; on  one  side  is  a plain  window 
opening,  on  the  other  two  are  stone  graves  above 
which  are  cut  two  round-headed  iiollows,  or  niches, 
now  empty ; beyond  this  portion  is  the  church, 
divided  into  two  aisles  by  columns;  on  one  side 
are  throe  round-headed  windows,  on  the  rock  side 
is  n long  low  stone  seat ; there  is  a small  semi-cir- 
cular apse  to  one  aisle,  and  in  the  other  is  an  altar 
in  the  wall  with  an  open  space  beneath,  probably 
a place  of  interment : and  passing  beyond  this, 
through  a passage  barely  large  enough  to  admit 
one  person,  we  come  to  four  separate  apartments, 
quite  plain,  with  only  one  small  light  at  the  end 
of  the  passage,  a curious  rough  stone  chair  by  tho 
window,  two  stone  seats,  and  a so-called  rock- 
cut  bed.  The  round  roof  is  formed  by  the  rock 
itself,  except  In  the  chapel,  where  it  is  built; 
it  is  in  tbe  chapel  also  that  the  only  ornament 
is  found,  the  style  of  which  may  be  assigned 
to  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century.  Tradition 
ascribes  this  rock-cut  church,  with  its  graves, 
altars,  confessional,  stone  seats,  aud  sleeping 
apartment,  to  the  Saints  of  the  Early  Church 
at  Arles;  aud  more  especially  to  St.  Ca-saire,  Bishop 
of  Arles,  iu  tbe  sixth  century : nor  do  I think 
but  what  its  existence  may  date  from  that  epoch, 
although  probably  enlarged  and  ornamented  at  the 
time  of  tho  foundation  of  the  great  abbey,  in  thc 
early  part  of  the  elev  enth  century ; fur  this  curious 
ornament  of  Christianity  contains  in  itself,  on  a 
small  scale,  catacombs,  chapel,  hermitage,  and 
place  of  refuge  and  defence,  the  whole  serving  as  a 
place  of  safety  from  the  Goths  and  Saracen?,  who 
overran  Arles  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries; 
and  bears  a marked  analogy  to  the  crypts  avculi- 
cula  of  the  catacombs  at  Rome,  which  served  as 
mortuary  chapels  and  places  of  instruction  for  the 
eata?chumens,  having  stone  benches  for  pupils  and 
penitents,  and  stone  chairs  for  teachers  aud  con- 
fessors. 

Tho  entire  group  of  buildings  here  forms  a most 
interesting  study  for  the  archmologist  and  archi- 
tect; and  I hope  if  any  member  of  the  Institute 
visit  Arles,  he  may  be  enabled  to  dedicate  a few 
days  to  their  pictorial  and  descriptive  study.  Nor 
must  we  leave  this  district  without  saying  a few 
words  about  the  curious  Mediiuval  village  or  town 
of  Les  Baux.  The  traveller  leaves  Tarascon  by 
omnibus  for  Sfc.Remy,  and  must  wend  thence  about 
ten  miles  en  voiiure  to  Les  Baux.  As  regards  pic- 
turesqueness nothing  can  exceed  it : a fortified 
town  perched  on  the  natural  fortification  of  a 
rugged  rock,  and  surrounded  in  all  directions  by 
upheaved  granitic  masses,  it  is  the  ideal  of  a rob- 
ber knight’s  eyrie ; its  value,  however,  to  the  anti- 
quary, has  been  much  overrated,  for,  except  the 
ruined  castle  and  hall  which  appear  to  belong  to 
the  thirteenth  century,  most  of  the  remains  bear- 
ing any  impress  of  architectural  art,  are  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  rock-cut  houses,  which 
may  belong  to  any  period,  and  are  of  tbe  rudest 
arrangement,  form  the  most  striking  and  curious 
feature  of  the  locality ; they  are,  however,  quite 
plain,  with  the  exception  ofa  few  ruined  chimney- 
pieces  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
A curious  columbarium,  or  pigeon  aud  dove-cot, 
that  necessary  larder  of  live  stock  for  the  besieged, 
formed  by  numerous  holes  partly  cut  in  the  rock, 
and  partly  built,  still  remains. 

The  only  Romanesque  remains  at  Nimes  are  to 
be  found  in  the  cathedral  faiiade,  aud  at  a bouse 
on  itie  place.  Of  the  former  very  little  remains; 
but  what  there  is  exhibits  a close  following  of  a 
Roman  model,  with  frieze  and  pediment,  not  often 
seen  even  in  this  last  home  of  Roman  architecture. 
The  frieze,  very  roughly  executed,  illustrates  the 
first  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  commencing 
with  the  Serpent  twined  round  tho  Tree  of  Know- 
ledge; on  one  side.  Eve,  whom  he  addresses;  on 
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the  other,  Adam,  who  seeks  to  hide  his  nakedness  : 
this  combination,  of  different  points  in  one  story,  is : 
common  with  the  early  artists  : the  next  subject  is 
defaced ; in  the  third,  Adam  and  Eve  are  hiding 
themselves  in  trees,  their  busts  only  being  seen.  The 
Lord  addresses  them.  We  have  then  the  Expul-  ■ 
sion;  the  Oflerings  of  Cain  and  Abel;  the  Murder 
of  Abel;  Noah  and  the  Ark;  Lot  and  his  Sons; 
aud  so  on,  all  these  subjects  being  continuous,  as 
in  the  early  Christian  tombs  : this  fact,  and  the 
general  character  of  the  figures  and  drapery,  lead 
me  to  conclude  them  to  be  of  a very  early  date. 
We,  in  England  and  the  North  of  France,  have, 
perhaps,  been  too  apt  to  fix  on  the  first  half  of  the 
eleventh  century,  as  constituting  a clear  line  of 
demarcation  in  the  history  of  architectural  and 
sculptural  art.  It  was  so  with  us,  no  doubt,  in  a 
very  great  measure ; but  in  the  South,  the  course 
of  art  was  more  even ; and  in  this  particular 
example,  I think  we  may  discover  one  of  the 
earliest  efforts  of  native  artists  at  constituting 
a style  founded  on  the  Roman  models  left 
them,  and  which  finally  received  a peculiar  charac- 
ter from  its  combination  with  the  semicircular 
arch,  which  wc  remark  also  on  this  facade  on  a 
small  scale,  and  quite  devoid  of  moulding  or  other 
ornament.  The  base  of  this  cathedral  appears  to 
have  had  also  a large  frieze,  on  which  some  re- 
mains seem  to  indicate  the  form  of  the  griffin ; 
but  all  the  rest  of  the  building  is  too  mutilated  or 
altered  to  admit  of  investigation.  What  remains 
of  the  house,  which  w'as  no  doubt  the  bishop^s 
palace,  shows  some  very  good  sculpture,  which  is 
so  essentially  similar  in  style  and  subjects  to  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  church  of  St.  GiUes  (circa  1090), 
that  we  may  ascribe  it  to  the  same  period.  I am 
happy  to.  say  that  Monsieur  Henri  Revoil,  the 
Government  architect  at  Nimes,  is  engaged  in 
publishing  a work,  with  carefully  measured  draw- 
ings and  with  letter-press,  on  these  monuments  of 
Romanesqe  architecture  in  the  south  of  France 
(the  first  part  of  which  will  appear  this  summer, 
published  by  Bance,  at  Paris),  and  which  I ven- 
ture to  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  Institute. 
No  complicated  system  of  construction  is  to  be 
found  in  these  buildings ; the  semicircular  arch 
and  dome  in  various  combinations  give,  in  this 
' respect,  its  only  claim  to  anything  like  science; 
and  these  are  frequently  heavy,  and  not  well  ad- 
justed ; solidity  and  simplicity  are,  however,  no 
. bad  substitutes  for  the  more  complicate  and  often 
. less  reliable  systems  of  after -times : the  mouldings 
are  generally  Greco  Roman,  combined  with  the 
i hollow  and  torus  common  to  Romanesque  art 
' everywhere:  the  ornaments  of  the  mouldings  are 
: generally  Roman,  the  ovolo,  leaf-fret,  dentil,  &c. ; 

, the  capitals  of  the  columns,  where  not  historiated, 
i are  mainly  founded  on  a Corinthian  or  Compo 
i site  type,  and  the  bases  are  usually  Attic.  The 
!i  sculpture,  as  a rule,  is  stitf  and  lifeless,  and  the 
1 drapery,  especially  on  the  more  richly  clad  statues, 

1 of  a thoroughly  Byzantine  character.  The  ma- 
- Bonry  is  of  medium-sized  blocks,  slightly  oblong, 

A well  worked,  and  carefully  set  in  thin  beds  of 
i mortar.  No  ornamental  inlay  is  found,  as  in 
i Auvergne  and  at  Lyons;  no  combination  of  brick 
i and  stone,  as  at  Toulouse ; and  we  may  affirm  that 
f(  few  more  interesting  classes  of  buildings  are  to  be 
f(  found  for  the  architect  and  arcbmologist  than  these 
r Romanesque  churches  of  the  South  of  France.  It 
k is  impossible  to  leave  this  district  without  putting 

fin  a word  also  for  the  grand  remains  of  Roman 
architecture  which  ornament  its  soil:  the  noble 

I walls  of  the  theatre  at  Orange,  the  grand  arcades 
of  the  arenas  at  Nimes  and  at  Arles,  the  richly- 
sculptured  triumphal  arches  of  St.  Remy  and 
Orange,  the  colossal  aciueduct  of  the  Pont  du 
Garde,  the  mausoleums  of  St.  Remy  and  Vienne, 
lb  hear  witness  with  a force  stronger  than  the  most 
■p  powerful  oratory  to  the  manly  genius  and  pro- 
jfi  found  feeling  for  what  is  noble  in  architecture 
k which  characterized  the  old  Roman  race : how- 
k ever  admirable,  picturesque,  and  striking,  how- 
ie-  ever  full  of  interest  to  the  lover  of  Christian  art, 
tl  the  most  ambitious  works  of  Mediaeval  Europe 
k may  he,  yet,  owing  to  the  littleness  and  confusion 
pi  of  their  parts,  they  appear  as  the  work  of  pig- 
11  mies  in  comparison  with  the  grand  simplicity  and 
ii  indestructible  strength  of  these  labours  of  the 
lb  giants,  against  which  the  violence  of  man  and  the 
£(  corrosive  envy  of  time  have  expended  themselves 
n in  vain. 

I On  the  direct  route  and  between  Nimes  and 
ill  Toulouse  there  is  not  much  Romanesque  work: 
i .1  the  interior  of  St.  Paul,  at  Narbonne,  exhibits,  in 
t\  the  sculpture  of  the  capitals,  some  curious  applica- 
ill  tions  of  the  palm  combined  with  figure-subjects, 
ht  among  which  appear  some  very  coarse  and  matter- 
H' of-fact  representations  of  the  vices  of  man;  the 
in  exterior  of  this  church  is  in  the  Pointed  style,  as 
I'j  are  all  the  other  principal  monuments  of  this  old 


but  somewhat  uninteresting  city.  The  museum, 
however,  besides  the  early  Christian  tombs  before 
alluded  to,  contains  some  good  bits  of  Romanesque 
art,  in  the  shape  of  capitals  and  fragments  from 
buildings  now  destroyed ; two  richly-worked 
bronze  censers ; and  a pastoral  staff,  in  ivory,  very 
plain,  ending  in  the  usual  serpent-headed  crook, 
on  which  stands  an  angel  regarding  an  empty 
chair  or  bishop’s  throne.  The  eighteenth  century 
is  also  peculiarly  well-illustrated  In  this  museum, 
owing  to  the  bequest  of  a local  collector,  who  con- 
fined his  attention  almost  entirely  to  that  period. 
From  this  point  the  traveller  should  by  all  means 
endeavour  to  visit  Perpignau,  with  its  Mozarabic 
and  Spanish  styles  of  architecture;  and  the  :idja- 
cent  church  and  cloister  of  St.  Elne,  so  remark- 
able for  the  Egyptian  character  of  several  of  its 
capitals,  executed  early  in  the  eleventh  century. 

At  Carcassonne,  with  the  exception  of  some  un- 
important portions  of  the  cathedral  in  the  old 
town,  everything  is  Mediajval.  Carcassonne  is 
Mons.  Le  Due’s  pet  patient;  be  is  busy  trying  to 
bring  the  old  body  to  life,  and  rehabilitate  its  de- 
cayed and  shrunken  form : hut  although  the 
doctor  appears  to  have  it  all  his  own  way,  and  to 
prescribe  regardless  of  expense,  I cannot  say  that 
the  result  is  satisfactory : there  is  something  ludi- 
crous, to  my  mind,  in  this  expensive  ftnd  useless 
restoration  of  the  old  fortifications;  nor  can  one 
approve  of  the  wholesale  manner  in  which  old 
work  is  pulled  down  and  carted  away  to  make 
place  for  new.  I must  add,  that  here  and  in 
almost  every  case  where  this  distinguished  archi- 
tect (to  whose  research,  taste,  and  industry  we  are 
all  so  much  indebted)  has  added  designs  of  his  own, 
whether  in  stone  or  in  metal,  they  appear  to  me 
to  be  of  the  most  eccentric  and  emasculated  cha- 
racter ; the  same  rather  anomalous  result  struck 
me  also,  during  a late  tour  through  Germany,  as 
regards  Herr  Heideloff’s  designs. 

At  Agen  some  good  bits  of  Romanesque  archi- 
tecture remain  in  the  choir  and  apse  of  the  cathe- 
dral, but  more  interesting  than  these  are  some  old 
arcaded  streets  which  still  exist  in  the  centre  of 
the  town.  The  breadth  of  the  pavement  is  about 
25  feet,  that  of  the  street  about  -10,  and  the  width 
between  arches,  about  20  feet.  The  houses  them- 
selves are  modernized  or  rebuilt,  hut  the  plan  still 
holds  good,  and  as  the  weather  was  very  wet,  and 
I had  not  an  umbrella,  my  blessings  fell  on  the 
departed  manes  of  the  old  municipal  authorities. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Bastide,  or  Free- 
town of  Libourue,  near  Bordeaux;  the  great 
square  of  which  measures  about  180  feet  each 
way.  The  passages  are  about  21  feet  broad,  the 
width  between  the  arches,  about  14  feet;  this 
example,  though  more  complete,  is  ruined  in  effect 
by  the  lowness  of  pitch,  and  narrowness  between 
the  piers  of  the  arcade.  The  rest  of  the  town, 
though  of  modern  construction,  still  retains  the 
right-aiigle  arrangement  of  street  common  to 
most  of  these  (what  may  be  termed),  " model 
towns  ” of  the  fourteenth  century. 

But  we  are  hastening  on  somewhat  too  fast,  for 
we  have  got  beyond  Toulouse,  a city  which, 
besides  its  very  remarkable  Romanesque  churches, 
possesses  decidedly  the  most  important  and  in- 
teresting museum  of  antiquities  to  be  found  in  the 
south  of  France ; these  are  deposited  chiefly  in  the 
cloisters  of  the  suppressed  church  of  the  Augustin 
Friars.  The  most  numerous  and  varied  section 
relates  to  Romanesque  art,  and  we  have  here 
tombs,  capitals,  statues,  and  friezes,  ranged  round 
the  open  traceried  cloister,  in  a manner  which  re- 
cals  pleasurably  to  mind  the  charms  of  the 
Campo  Santo  at  Pisa.  I do  not  mean  to  uphold 
the  design  or  contours  of  these  capitals  and  orna- 
mental bands  as  exhibiting  any  remarkable  degree 
of  study  and  refinement,  but  they  have  hardly 
received  the  attention  they  deserve;  their  cha- 
racter is  in  a high  degree,  rich,  hold,  and  effective. 

The  museum  contains  numerous  most  interest- 
ing inscriptions ; and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in 
one  of  the  oldest,  that  on  the  very  curious  slab 
tomb  of  St.  Victor,  at  Marseilles  (10-1-8),  we  find 
the  same  style  abbreviated, by  placing  small  letters 
within  large  ones,  as  at  the  Abbey  of  Moissac,  on 
the  sculptured  figure  of  Abbot  Ansquetil  (1100)i 
This  custom,  with  the  use  of  Roman  letters,  con- 
tinued down  to  a comparatively  late  period ; and 
one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  the  use  of  Gothic 
or  German  letters  is  to  be  seen  on  a tomb  in 
the  Museum,  dated  1347.  Two  of  the  figures  on 
the  portal  of  an  ancient  church,  now  destroyed — 
that  of  La  Daurade,  I believe, — retain  the  sculp- 
tor’s name : they  are  the  best  of  the  series,  aud 
the  sculptor  clearly  was  proud  of  his  work : one 
has  Qilalertu-s  me  fecit ; the  other,  iinincertus  (?) 
me  celavit  GiUhcrtiis : these  statues  are  draped 
thoroughly  in  the  rich  Byzantine  style,  with  small 
folds  and  gem-studded  borders.  Amongst  the 


moro  fragile  treasures  of  antiquity  np-stairs, 
although  it  will  not  be  shown  without  some 
trouble  probably,  the  arcbmologist  should  not  fail 
to  see  the  so-called  horn  of  Roland,  which  (if  it 
really  belonged  to  him)  may  be  the  one  the  hero 
died  blowing,  as  he  vainly  sought  with  its  notes  to 
retrieve  the  rout  of  the  Paladins;  it  appears  to 
be  the  work  of  a European  sculptor,  after  the 
Byzantine  manner,  aud  was  probably  a tenure 
horn. 

The  most  noble  monument  of  Romanesque  art 
in  Toulouse — and,  indeed,  of  the  south  of  Prance — 
is  the  celebrated  church  of  St.  Semin.  It  is  built 
of  brick  and  stone,  as  a three-aisled  Latin  cross 
basilica,  witli  a semicircular  apse  and  five  apsidal 
chapels.  There  is  a west  entrance,  with  two 
north  and  two  south  ones.  The  general  character 
is  large  and  massive,  the  ornament  pure  aud  good 
Romanesque,  and  the  brickwork  very  careful,  judi- 
ciously relieved  by  courses  and  dressings  of  awarm- 
coloured  stone.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  the 
peculiarly -fine  brick  tower,  of  five  tiers  of  arcades, 
with  which  we  are  so  familiar,  through  engravings 
aud  photographs.  The  church  is  stated  to  have 
been  finished  and  consecrated  A.D.  1090.  The 
best  sculpture  is  to  be  found  on  the  doorways,  and 
I take  the  subjects  of  the  south  porch  (nave  en- 
trance) as  an  example.  The  cornice  of  the  pro- 
jecting wall  shows  the  peculiar  ornament  and 
patera^  of  Nimes  cathedral  combined  with  the 
brackets  of  Notre  Dame  du  Port,  at  Clermont. 
The  archway  Is  semicircular,  aud  in  the  centre  is 
the  Saviour  in  glory,  attendant  seraphim  and 
angels,  and  the  twelve  Apostles  beneath.  The 
angle  corbels  of  doorway  are  formed  by  David 
seated  on  a lion’s  back,  playing  the  viol,  on  one 
side;  on  the  other  two  men,  seated  cross-legged, 
aud  caressing  lions.  The  capitals  of  the  columns 
are  carved  with  subjects  from  the  life  of  the 
Saviour,  monsters,  foliage,  &c.  There  are  two 
columns  on  each  side ; the  mouldings  are  the  plain 
hollow  and  round ; the  corbels  of  the  cornice  sliow 
in  succession  a monkey  with  a lion’s  head  in  his 
paws,  a bunch  of  grapes,  a lion,  a monster  vomit- 
ing his  own  legs,  a young  woman’s  head  with  wild 
dishevelled  hair,  a matron  hooded,  a goat,  and  an 
animal  too  much  broken  to  be  made  out.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  explain  the  two  saints  carved 
on  each  side  of  the  portal  with  allegorical  sculp- 
ture above  and  beneath. 

But  however  interesting  the  exterior  may  he, 
the  interior  is  equally  remarkable;  and  the  marble 
slabs  of  the  Saviour  and  the  Apostles  on  the  choir 
wall,  stated  to  be  saved  from  the  old  church,  built 
by  Charlemagne,  particularly  merit  notice.  It  is 
with  great  regret  that  an  accident  prevents  my 
giving  a more  detailed  description  of  this  church. 
I understand  that  Mons.  Le  Due  intends  dedicat- 
ing a monograph  to  it. 

Toulouse  is  rich  in  buildings  of  the  Medircval 
and  Renaissance  periods;  the  brick  towers  of  the 
churches  of  the  Augustines  (musee)  and  the 
Jacobins  (caserne)  are  modelled  on,  and  rival  the 
tower  of  St.  Saturnin.  The  cathedral  contains 
many  portions  of  good  Pointed  architecture  of 
various  dates,  and  some  good  painted  glass  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries ; the  triforium  is 
peculiarly  rich  and  effective.  Adjoining  St. 
Saturnin  is  a large  brick  house  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  crenellated  and  arcaded,  with  angle 
turrets.  It  formerly  stood  within  the  wall  which 
surrounded  the  church  precincts,  aud  is  still  in 
fair  repair,  externally.  The  present  Lycee  retains 
many  picturesque  aud  remai'kahle  Late-Pointed 
portions,  while  its  Renaissance  court  is  peculiarly 
striking.  The  “ pestilent  ” Renaissance  buildings 
of  Toulouse  (mostly  mansions)  are,  indeed,  as  a 
rule,  very  broadly  designed,  noble-looking,  and 
well  calculated  to  satisfy  the  eye  of  every  properly- 
educated  architect. 

There  is  not  much  Romanesque  art  except  at 
Moissac,  on  the  direct  route  between  Toulouse 
aud  Bordeaux,  at  which  city  the  monuments  of 
Media.‘val  architecture,  civic  and  ecclesiastic,  are 
very  beautiful  and  interesting  : the  artist  and 
architect  will  find  plenty  of  work  there.  But  we 
have  now  passed  almost  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  south  of  France,  and  however  tempting  the 
subject,  I must  leave  for  a future  day  the  Roman- 
esque buildings  of  the  centre  and  the  north,  and 
conclude  what  I am  afraid  will  already  have  been 
to  many  present  “ a twice-told  tale.” 


Provident  Institution  or  Builders’  Fore- 
men AND  Clerks  op  Works.  — On  Wednesday 
evening,  March  13th,  Mr.  G.  II.  Burnell  delivered 
n lecture  On  the  ApjjHcation  of  the  Science  of 
tho  Beautiful  to  the  Common  Details  of  Building,” 
at  the  rneeting-phvee  of  the  Institution,  Lyon’s 
Inn,  Strand. 
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VEXTILATION  AND  LIGHTING  OP 
THEATRES  AND  HOSPITATiS. 

The  results  of  the  attcution  lately  given  in 
Paris  to  the  questions  of  the  lighting  and  venti- 
lation of  theatres  may  be  taken  not  merely  as  con- 
clusive against  the  rampe  or  “ float,  as  obstruc- 
tive of  the  view  and  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
actors,  and  again.st  the  chandelier  for  similar  rea- 
sons, but  as  tending  to  establish  that  the  last- 
named  contrivance  for  lighting  the  salle  does  not 
operate  in  the  ventilation  in  the  manner  supposed. 
They  serve,  further,  to  justify  opinions  and  recom- 
mendations given  in  the  Suilder  years  ago.  In  a 
recent  publication*  the  author,  Mr.  Emile  Trelat, 
Professor  of  Architecture  at  the  Conservatoire  des 
Arts  et  Metiers,  has,  we  believe,  given  more  pre- 
cisely than  it  had  appeared  before  the  reason  of  the 
great  elevation  of  temperature  which  is  produced 
in  the  upper  part  of  a theatre  towards  the  close  of 
the  evening.  This  temperature  we  find  it  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Louis  Figuier,  in  the  present  year's 
volume  of  his  “L’Annee  Scientiflque  et  Indus- 
trielle,”  has  been  found  at  the  Opera  Comique,  in 
the  upper  boxes,  after  ten  o’clock,  to  exceed  “ forty 
degrees,”  or  what  is  lO-l  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  j a 
condition  which,  he  says,  evidently  could  not  exist 
were  the  agency  of  the  chandelier  sufficient  to 
extract,  and  induce  reuewalof,theair  of  the  “salle” 
to  the  extent  needed.  In  the  work  of  Mr.  Triilat 
the  iiisuflicieucy  of  the  chandelier  is  attributed  to 
a supply  of  air  from  the  stage  exceeding  that  from 
the  front  of  the  house,  which  supply,  he  says,  tra- 
verses in  a curve  the  middle  of  the  space  between 
the  stage  and  the  “ ventilator,”  but  without 
touching  the  parts  occupied  by  the  audience.  It 
is  one  of  the  attendant  evils  that  sound  passes 
by  the  same  course.  “ So  that,”  in  the  words  of 
the  author,  “ if  we  could  tint  in  striking  colour 
all  the  particles  of  air  put  In  movement  in  our 
salles,  we  should  see  constantly  ii  compact  and 
coloured  mass,  from  embracing  all  the  opening 
of  the  scene,  advance  above  the  pit  to  about  two- 
tbinls  of  the  dci)th  of  the  salle,  and  bending  in- 
wards and  straightening  itself  to  go  vertically 
and  converge  in  the  chimney  of  the  lustre.”  That 
mass  of  coloured  air  might  he  met  by  some  threads 
starting  from  scattered  points  in  the  salle;  but 
such,  he  says,  is  the  action  of  the  ventilation,  one 
where  a great  quantity  of  air  is  pub  in  movement, 
only  without  benefit  to  that  atmosphere  which 
actually  is  respired.  The  question,  therefore, 
suggests  itself  whether  the  method  attempted  is 
not  one  of  little  value  in  the  one  respect,  as  it  is 
admittedly  injurious  to  the  passage  of  sound  to 
the  audience. 

In  June  of  last  year,  Mr.  Le  General  Morin, 
the  director  of  the  Conservatoire,  read,  at  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  a note,  in  which  he  endea- 
voured to  show  that  by  some  arrangement  of 
apparatus  for  lighting,  gas-burners  might  still  he 
the  means  of  ventilating  theatres.  The  arrange- 
ment he  proposed  seems  little  difterent  from  that 
so  often  referred  to  by  ns,  as  adopted  in  the  box- 
lobbies  of  the  former  Coveut  Garden  Theatre, 
where,  at  least  in  general,  it  operated  with  excel- , 
lent  results.  Our  information  of  the  nature  of 
the  proposal,  however,  is  not  derived  from  the 
Compte-Rendu  of  the  Academy,  but  from  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Figuier.  It  there  further 
appears  that  a communication  was  received  by  the 
Academy  from  Mr.  Walters,  aii  Englisbmau,  pro- 
bably the  architect  resident  at  Manchester,  tend- 
ing to  show,  says  our  authority,  that  the  method, 
when  practised,  had  never  been  attended  with  the 
success  expected.  Either  the  ventilation  was  in- 
sutficient,  or  it  was  too  active ; and  the  air 
“dr.awn  from  tho  exterior  not  being  warmed” 
people  caught  cold.  Writing  without  the  oppor- 
tunity of  checking  this  information  as  to  the  sug- 
gestion and  the  opposing  evidence,  we  are  nob 
sure  that  tho  contrivances  in  question  were  the 
same:  but  it  is  stated  that  in  one  case,  at  Bir- 
mingham, where  the  burners  were  placed  near  the 
ceiling  in  connection  with  pipes,  in  order  that  the 
gas  might  serve  the  two  purposes  of  lighting  and 
ventilation,  the  currents  of  cold  air  were  such  that 
the  hall  was  at  length  no  longer  frequented  by 
the  public  j whilst  in  another  town,  in  the  case  of 
a smoking-room  intended  to  accommodate  forty  or 
fifty  persons,  where  ventilation  was  effected  by 
pipes  above  the  burners,  tbe  effects  were  still  so 
unsatisfactory  that  not  ten  smokers  could  remaiu 
comfortably  in  the  apartment.  Mr.  Walters  after- 
wards referred  in  terms  of  praise  to  the  system  of 
ventilation  in  certain  of  tlie  hospitals  of  P.iris. 
Such  system,  it  appears,  Mr.  Trufiut  and  others 
desire  to  sec  introduced  in  the  French  tiieatres. 

With  the  press  of  matters  upon  us,  wo  can  iiow 
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do  little  more  than  note  the  subject  of  ventilation 
of  the  hospitals,  important  as  it  is  and  interesting 
to  readers  of  the  ISuilder  especially,  as  one  which 
deserves  our  attention.  At  the  chief  hospital  of 
Paris,  the  Hotel  Dieu,  when  lately  visited,  the  air 
of  the  wards  w’as  certainly  pure ; but  it  did  not 
appear  thattbere  w'ere  any  contrivances  in  operation 
such  as  those  which  seem  to  be  more  ^especially 
referred  to,  as  at  the  Hopital  Lariboisiere,  w’hich 
has  an  arrangement  whether  in  addition  to  or  in- 
dependent of  that  of  the  w’lndows,  and  at  tho 
Hopital  Beaujon,  which  latter  has  been  much 
praised.  Of  the  system  adopted  a minute  account 
has  been  given  in  tbe  Suilder.  At  tbe  Hi^tel 
Dieu,  however,  we  found  no  surgical  cases.  We 
may  just  mention  that  if  figures  which  we  have 
before  us  are  correct,  there  is  sufficient  difference 
in  the  mortality  in  the  hospitals  of  Paris  to  show 
the  importance  of  study  of  their  features  of  diver- 
gence in  plan  and  structure.* 

Where  the  system  of  ventilation  is  adopted  which 
the  English  authority  admired,  the  air,  he  said,  is 
pure  as  that  of  a field : there  is  not  the  least  odour, 
and  not  the  least  current  of  air.  The  wards  are 
maintained  at  a temperature  of  15  deg.  (59  deg. 
Fahrenheit)  winter  and  summer, by  beating  or  cool- 
ing the  air  as  needed.  The  arrangement  is  one  of 
injecting  the  air.  The  excess  of  vapour  from  the 
small  engine  which  gives  the  motive  power,  is 
profitably  applied  for  the  vapour  baths  and  heating 
the  other  baths;  and  the  attention  of  a single  man 
is  sufficient.  It  would  be  necessary,  however,  to 
have  further  particulars,  to  discover  what  are  tbe 
special  features  which  make  the  success  of  a prin- 
ciple which,  as  here  described,  does  not  seem  to  be 
different  from  that  of  continuances  which  have 
been,  in  numerous  buildings,  long  in  use.  But,  to 
that  system,  as  inthe  Iiariboisii:re,  Mr.  Trelat  gives 
his  full  approval,  as  well  for  adoption  in  the  theatre 
as  in  the  present  use  in  the  hospital.  The  mechani- 
cal contrivances  and  arrangement  by  which  in  the 
one  case,  air  originally  taken  from  a high  level, 
and  afterwards  heated  as  may  be  necessary,  is 
passed  into  the  wards  behind  the  heads  of  the  beds, 
might,  he  thinks,  be  used  in  the  theatre.  The  air 
similarly  prepared,  might  be  wafted  into  the  salle, 
and  made  to  traverse  it  in  all  directions,  and  passed 
out  at  orifices  contrived  under  the  seats  of  the 
orchestra  and  pit,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
boxes  at  tho  back.  A constant  and  homogeneous 
temperature;  an  equal  density  of  air  and  all  the 
conditions  of  good  and  prompt  distribution  of 
sound,  ho  believes  would  thus  be  fulfilled. 

This  question  of  the  ventilation  of  theatres  has 
been  treated  by  others,  and,  perhaps,  in  a different 
mannei',  though  oue  tending  to  show  the  possi- 
bility of  great  improvements.  Amongst  these 
essays  are  those  of  Mr.  Tripier,  in  1859  and  18G0, 
in  the  “ Annales  d’Hygiene  publique  et  de  Medi- 
cine legale.”  There  are,  however,  more  publica- 
tions relating  to  the  theatres  of  Paris,  or  on  tbe 
general  subject,  published  in  France,  than  we  can 
now  notice.  Useful  information  on  the  existing 
arrangements  in  Paris,  may  he  found  in  Hachette’s 
Guide,  “Paris  Illustrej”  in  the  “Album  des 
Theatres  do  Paris,”  and  “Guide  dans  les .Theatres 
de  Paris;”  albeit,  the  plans  in  the  first-named  are 
neither  complete,  nor  in  all  points  correct ; whilst 
the  views  in  one  or  both  the  other  works  require 
a similar  qualification.  The  principal  work  re- 
cently published  in  Paris,  however,  is  that  of 
Filipp!  and  Contaufc,  “ Parall&le  des  Principaux 
Theatres  Modernes  de  I’Europo  et  des  Machines 
Theiltnilcs,”  which  includes  plans  of  theatres  at 
Paris,  Versailles,  London,  Berlin,  Munich,  Naples, 
St.  Petersburg,  Bordeaux,  Turin,  Milan,  Genoa, 
and  Vienna,  and  many  others.  Some  of  the  illus- 
trations were  published  by  Mr.  Content,  ten  or 
twenty  years  since.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  pub- 
lishers chiefly,  that  there  are  a large  number  of 
French  architectural  works  which  are  wholly  un- 
known in  England.  Their  indifference  to  this 
state  of  things  is  neither  just  to  the  authors,  nor 
to  the  reputation  in  art  of  their  country.  This 
subject  is  oue,  the  great  importance  of  which  we 
have  had  much  reason  to  see  of  late;  but  we  must 
not  be  drawn  away  by  it  from  that  with  which  wo 
commenced. 

Along  with  tbe  question  of  ventilation  of 
tbeatrc.s,  we  had  just  now  presented  to  us  that  of 
the  lighting.  Mr.  Trelat  says,  that  the  chan- 

• It  may  be  well  even  in  this  place,  to  call  attention  to 
ficiiresof  the  mortality  as  we  have  collected  them  from 
Gali«na»i’s  "New  ParisGuidefor  1861.”  Intheprincipal 
Maison  de  Sante,  the  deaths  are  as  much  as  1 in  7 ; whilst 
in  the  llOpital  des  Enfants  Malades,  they  ai-e  as  little  as 
1 in  38.  The  Maisoiis  de  Santii  are  establishments  for 
persons  of  a superior  class.  In  the  general  hospitals,  the 
numbers  range  from  1 in  10,  to  1 in  22.  In  the  case  of 
two  ho.spitals  for  a special  class  of  diseases,  the  mortality 
in  thehospitalformen  is  1 in  257,  and  in  that  for  women  1 
in  27.  The  mortality  in  theHOpital  Lariboisiere,  however, 
is  not  slated. 


deller,  condemned  as  a means  of  ventilation,  is  so 
objectionable  in  another  respect,  that  it  causes  a 
de'flcieucy  of  returns  from  seats  in  the  gallery. 
We  have  already  remarked  that  in  the  principal 
French  theatres,  there  is  scarcely  anything  re- 
sembling the  gallery  of  the  English  theatre.  A 
substitute  for  the  chandelier  would  he  a great 
number  of  small  lights  distributed  in  the  house. 
But  this  disposition  would  have  the  fault  of 
dazzling  the  sight,  which  ought  in  every  direction 
to  repose  on  points  illuminated,  and  not  on  points 
luminous.  Mr.  Trelat,  therefore,  proceeds  to  re- 
commend a system  of  “exclusive  lighting,”  or  of 
lights  arranged  in  the  roof  above  a transparent 
mediuiu,  and  fed  with  their  supply  of  air  for  com- 
bustion independently,  or  not  from  the  house. 
We  do  not  know  whether  he  is  aware  of  the  cases 
in  which  this  method  is  in  use  in  Loudon,  not  In 
theatres ; but  be  does  not  fail  to  see  the  necessity 
for  a great  increase  in  the  number  of  burners  to 
ensure  the  needed  quantity  of  light.  An  expense 
even  quadrupled,  however,  he  thinks,  would  he 
paid  by  the  increased  value  of  certain  seats 
in  the  auditory  or  “ salle,”  and  the  other  im- 
mediate results.  Mr.  Figuier  having  quoted 
from  Mr.  Trelat,  thinks  fit  to  come  to  his  aid  in 
replacing  gas  by  the  electric  light.  Of  the  modes 
of  lighting  known,  he  says  that  the  electric  light 
is  the  most  economic,  as  having  only  half  tbe 
expense  of  gas.  Thus  with  the  location  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Trelat,  of  the  illuminating  agent, 
the  lightning  power  might  be  doubled  without 
adding  much  to  the  actual  expense.  Incon- 
veniences which  have  opposed  themselves  to  the 
adoption  generally  of  the  electric  light,  would  in 
such  a case  as  this  of  the  lighting  of  a theatre,  not 
only  disappear,  but  would  be  turned  into  ad- 
vantages. Tbe  reproach  against  the  system  in 
general,  ha.s  regard  to  the  great  intensity  which 
dazzles  the  sight.  But  with  tbe  seat  of  illumina- 
tiou  placed  out  of  the  field  of  view,  or  even  en- 
veloped in  a kind  of  globe  of  ground  glass,  the 
rays  would  be  disseminated  as  from  the  globes 
recently  adopted  for  the  street  lights  of 
Paris.  As  to  the  latter  we  must  ourselves  say, 
the  effect  on  the  sight  is  not  quite  so  agreeable  as 
might  be  anticipated : whether  this  results  from 
the  ground  glass,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say. 
Mr.  Figuier  believes  the  means  are  at  hand  for 
regulating,  and  for  thus  eusuring  the  fixity  aud 
permanent  c([uality  of  the  electric  light.  We  may 
add  that  during  the  last  few  weeks,  experiments 
in  many  respects  satisfactory  in  the  point  of  view 
just  referred  to  by  Mr.  Figuier,  have  been  tried 
with  the  electric  light  in  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde, where,  in  contrast  to  the  brilliant  illu- 
mination of  the  eastern  side,  and  of  the  frouts  of 
the  new  buildings,  there  is  a vast  area,  besides 
that  enclosed  by  the  railing  of  the  'J'uilerie.s,  which 
is  far  too  much  in  darkness.  Tlie  same  state  of 
things  occurs  in  the  place  in  front  of  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  the  quadrangle  of  the  Louvre  to  tho 
extreme  east ; and  in  every  respect,  tbe  experi- 
ment we  have  spoken  of,  is  one  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  effect  and  tlie  safety  of  passengers  in 
such  a capital  as  Paris;  and  it  appeared  to  us  in 
everythiug  except  the  dazzling  effect,  to  be  highly 
successful. 

The  subject  of  the  lighting  of  theatres  again 
received  attention  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  on 
the  7tb  of  January  last.  The  immediate  question, 
which  was  brought  forward  in  a JfemoiVe  by  Mr. 
Bounafont,  aud  which  has  been  referred  to  above, 
had  reference  to  injury  doue  to  the  health  of  tbe 
actors  by  the  present  method  of  lighting  the  stage, 
and  to  the  discovery  of  a different  system.  Ac- 
cording to  the  “ Gazette  des  Hopitaux,”  observa- 
tions of  the  author  of  the  pajier  had  shown  him 
that  tbe  rampe,QV  “float,”  by  its  too  brilliant 
light  aud  the  heat  which  accompauies  this,  is  very 
hurtful  to  the  organs  of  speech  aud  respiration. 
Further,  the  communications  existing  between 
the  stage  and  the  portions  below  it,  through  tho 
openings  for  the  float  and  gas-taps,  establish  a 
current  which  Is  very  disagreeable  and  hurtful, 
just  in  face  of  the  singers.  The  mode  of  lighting 
from  the  level  of  the  base  of  tbe  object  to  be  illu- 
minated is  essentially  bad,  and  inconvenient  for 
every  one  concerned.  Mr.  Bonuafont  therefore 
proposes,  first, — To  close,  especially  during  tho 
representation,  all  openings  existing  between  the 
stage  or  scene,  aud  the  inner  parts ; and  second, — 
To  replace  the  existing  rampe  by  one  suspended; 
and  having  reflectors  conveniently  disposed,  which 
sending  from  above  their  luminous  rays  down- 
wards, would  light  the  actors  and  the  objects  in 
the  scene  in  a manner  more  conformable  to  the 
rules  generally  observed,  whether  by  nature  or  by 
painters,  in  the  distribution  of  the  light.  There 
is  nothing  particularly  new  in  these  suggestions, 
which  indeed  are,  as  we  have  said,  the  counterpart 
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of  some  long  since  made  in  these  pages  : but  it  is 
well  to  see  them  so  well  set  forth;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  is  a strong  feeling  in  Paris  in 
favour  of  improvements  of  the  hind  in  the  new 
Opera-house. 

According  to  the  Parisian  correspondence  of  the 
Independance  Beige,  a question  is  entertained  of 
the  creation  of  a new  theatre  which  could  he 
located  in  a pavilion  of  the  Louvre.  It  would  be 
consecrated  exclusively  to  the  representation  of 
works  of  the  old  repertory,  or  those  which  could 
be  regarded  as  classic,  so  as  to  be  in  fit  connection 
with  the  Museum.  The  Thchitre  Fran^aise,  already 
much  withdrawn  from  its  original  destination, 
would  then  be  so  entirely,  and  devoted  to  the  pro- 
ductio3is  of  living  authors. 

The  fostering  care  of  the  State  in  what  con- 
cerns the  old  drama,  as  in  other  departments  of 
literature  and  art,  and  in  scieuce  and  education, 
becomes  more  striking  to  an  Englishman  the  more 
the  subject  is  attended  to.  Those  who  have 
followed  the  discussions  in  the  French  Senate  of 
late,  will  have  observed  that  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  time  was  taken  from  the  question  of 
the  policy  of  the  Government  in  Italy,  and  given 
to  recommendations  and  replies  concerning  other 
subjects  which  could  never  find  place  in  the 
English  Parliament  in  the  discussion  on  an  ad- 
dress, or  in  the  presence  of  matters  political  of 
which  the  interest  might  indeed  have  seemed 
absorbing  of  every  other.  Such  observers  may 
also  have  seen  that  the  obligation  of  the  govern- 
ment in  these  particulars,  was  never  for  an  instant 
disputed;  and  that  if  the  claimants  succeeded  in 
showing  that  England  bad  in  some  cases  given 
the  aid  of  the  military  and  naval  services  to  the 
acquisition  of  ancient  marbles,  and  expended  a 
much  larger  amount  on  the  national  library  than 
France  on  the  Bibliothfeque  Imperiale,  as  well  as 
that  restoration  of  the  old  cathedrals  had  most 
favourable  effects  in  improving  the  handicrafts  of 
the  provinces  through  agency  of  artisans  sent 
from  the  capital,  thus  counteracting  the  central- 
izing tendency  in  France, — the  replication  merely 
endeavoured  to  show  increase  in  subvention  and 
expenditure  which  liad  taken  place,  and  that  the 
government  were  only  anxious  to  dispense  further 
amounts  in  the  manner  least  open  to  the  evils 
of  an  eleemosynary  system. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  this  latter  evil  has 
resulted  in  many  cases  from  the  French  system  : 
we  Lave  evidence  of  it  in  the  fact,  that  in  some  of 
the  churches  of  Paris,  almost  side  by  side  with 
works  of  the  grandest  st^ie  of  art, — frescoes 
nothing  the  like  of  which  we  produce, — there  are 
colossal  but  most  abortive  works  which  seem  to 
have  been  commissioned  in  the  endeavour  to  find 
ivorJc  for  men  of  talent  unmatured,  or  those  who 
had  mistakenly  followed  the  historical  branch  of 
painting.  It  is  said  too  that  the  subvention  of 
the  theatres  only  leads  to  higher  demands  by 
actors  and  singers.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
French  system  permits  the  pursuit  of  researches, 
and  the  production  of  literary  works,  which  in  our 
country  too  often  only  bring  ruin  on  their  authors 
: in  return  for  the  benefits  they  aflbrd.  All  that 
we  say  is,  that  in  this  matter  of  patronage  or 
subvention,  as  in  all  other  matters,  a study  by  each 
country  of  what  exists  or  obtains  in  the  other, 
would  disclose,  if  also  defects,  avenues  to  improve- 
ment. Besides  the  circumstances  which  differ, 
there  are  many  which  resemble  in  either  country 
I to  the  other,  showing  how  like  causes  acting  even 
3 on  different  races,  conduce  to  like  results.  Such 
p points  of  resemblance  may  be  seen  in  the  condition 
3 of  a large  proportion  of  the  working  classes. 
£ Some  of  the  good  points  of  these  classes  in  France, 

V we  hope  we  have  in  a former  article  shown  that 

V we  appreciate.  The  theatre  and  drama  must  have 
a far  larger  power  of  influence,  through  prevalence 

0 of  a taste,  accidental  or  to  whatever  due,  on  these 
a and  other  classes,  than  in  England;  we  trust 

1 therefore  that  the  increased  supervision  of  the 
g government,  lately  required,  and  by  them  admitted 
I to  be  called  for,  will  be  exercised  in  a manner  so 
a as  to  lead  to  the  development  of  all  that  is  noble 
a and  good  in  the  French  character  and  nation. 


THE  PROPOSED  BUILDING  FOR  THE 
EXHIBITION  OF  1862. 

1 The  building  which  Messrs.  Kelk  & Lucas  have 
[a  undertaken  to  erect,  from  the  designs  of  Captain 
!l  Fowke,  for  the  proposed  Exhibition  of  1862,  is  of 
t great  extent,  covering  the  whole  area  of  land 
lb-  belonging  to  the  Royal  Commissioners  between 
C Cromwell-road,  Brompton,  and  the  land  leased  to 
k:  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  besides  the  space 
u:  at  the  side  of  the  Horticultural  Society’s  garden 
11!  in  Prince  Albert’s  Road,  on  which  a more  tempo- 
M rary  building  (-an  annex)  for  machinery,  870  feet 


long  and  200  feet  wide,  will  bo  built  . The  front- 
age of  the  Exhibition  building  in  Cromwell-road  is 
L152  feet,  and  here  we  shall  have  a brick  struc- 
ture 50  feet  w'ide  and  about  70  feet  in  height 
from  the  ground,  in  tw'O  stories.  The  upper 
story,  together  with  two  additional  galleries 
attached,  wdll  he  lighted  from  the  top,  and 
be  appropriated  to  pictures.  Beyond  this,  running 
east  find  w'est,  will  be  formed  the  great  nave,  100 
feet  in  height  and  800  feet  long,  irrespective  of 
the  space  under  a vast  dome  at  each  end  over  an 
octagon  of  about  130  feet.  The  extreme  height  of 
the  domes  is  250  feet.  Intersecting  these  octagon 

spaces, . '.teach end, will hetrausepts extending  north 

and  south.  The  whole  extent  of  the  building  in  this 
direction,  irrespective  of  the  annex,  will  be  nearly 
700  feet.  The  nave  will  have  a spn  roof  of 
wood,  covered  with  felt,  and  will  be  lighted  by  a 
clerestory  about  25  feet  in  height.  The  roof  will 
rest  on  semicircular  girders,  carried  on  iron 
columns  against  iron  uprights,  and  these  will  also 
carry'  the  galleries.  Large  and  lofty  arched 
entrances,  and  a scries  of  semicirc\ilav  beaded- 
windows  or  recesses,  we  are  not  certain  which,  are 
the  principal  features  of  the  front  next  Cromwell- 
road. 

In  comparing  the  Buildings  of  1851  and  1862, 
our  admirable  contemporary  the  Times  was  led  for 
once  into  an  error  or  two,  which  we  may  as  well 
rectify.  Thebuildingof  1851  occupiedon  the  ground 
18  acres,  with  5 acres  of  gallery : the  1862  building 
is  to  occupy  20^  acres  and  have  6^  acres  of  gallery. 
The  greatest  height  of  the  1851  building  (the  tran- 
sept)wasl06  feet:  intheprescntcasetbewholenave 
will  be  carried  to  that  height  within  6 feet,  while 
the  domes,  as  wc  have  stated,  are  to  rise  to  250  feet. 
The  height  to  the  gallery  will  be  50  feet.  The 
amount  paid  for  the  old  building  was  127, 248^., 
withthefurthersum  afterwards  preseuted  to  Messrs. 
Fox  & Henderson,  of  35,000/.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  new  building,  is  300,000/.,  but  Messrs. 
Kelk  & Lucas  contract  to  supply  it  (use  and 
waste),  for  200,000/.,  receiving  the  additional 
100,000/.,  if  the  gross  profits  exceed  500,000/.,  or 
proportionally  after  400,000/.  "VVe  shall  have 
many  opportunities  to  go  further  into  detail. 


THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION  OF  1862. 

Ten  years  ago,  in  Hyde-park,  England  learnt  a 
valuable  lesson.  For  the  first  time  in  her  history, 
she  had  a fair  opportunity  of  arriving  at  accurate 
knowledge  of  her  own  art-producing  powers,  her 
mercantile  .art  resources,  and  her  art  deficiencies. 
This  she  could  only  realize  by  careful  and 
analytical  comparison  w'ith  similar  features  in  the 
exhibited  works  of  other  nations.  And  it  was  by 
no  means  the  least  valuable  effect  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, that  in  Redgrave,  Wornum,  and  the  editors 
of  art  periodicals,  there  were  men  found  who 
w’ere  capable  of  taking  the  opportunity  of  analysis, 
and  enabling  us  to  profit  by  their  research. 
Redgrave’s  “Report  on  Design,”  and  IVornum’s 
“ Essay  on  the  Exhibition  as  a Lesson  in  Taste,” 
are  two  valuable  results  of  the  exhibition.  The 
illustrated  catalogue  is  another,  useful  as  were 
many  other  similar  works,  in  giving  us  the  plain 
unvarnished  truth,  about  ourselves  as  art-pro- 
ducers. To  all  these,  in  a great  measure,  and  to 
the  efiect  of  the  E.xhibition  cn  the  manufactures  of 
England,  we  owe  the  gigantic  stride  in  every 
branch  of  ornameutalart  which  has  since  occurred. 
Improvement  in  design  and  manufacture  has  been 
gradual,  but  at  the  same  time  rapid.  Those  whose 
avocations  do  not  lead  them  to  notice  such  matters 
can  hardly  he  aware  of  the  vast  difference  in  the 
ornamental  and  decorative  art  of  the  year  1861 
and  the  year  1851.  They  will  shortly  have  an 
opportunity  of  discovering  the  change  and  the 
advance  made. 

I attribute  this  change  aud  this  advance  solely 
to  the  circumstance  that  our  art  critics  insisted 
on  unmasking,  with  a pitiless  hand,  our  deficiencies 
and  shortcomings;  aud  that  being  convinced  of 
these,  we  took  immediate  action  to  remove  them. 
Ten  years’  steady  progress  has  been  made ; aud 
now',  in  this  coming  year,  1862,  we  are  to  have 
another  Great  Exhibition.  To  make  the  best  use 
of  this,  whilst  there  is  yet  time,  and  to  open  a 
subject  on  which  other  men  may  have  something 
useful  to  suggest,  is  my  wish  at  the  present  time. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  Great  Exhibition  there 
existed  in  the  United  Kingdom  nineteen  schools 
of  design.  In  the  present  year  there  exist  eighty- 
four  schools  of  art.  The  first  then,  had  7,000 
persons  under  instruction  in  art  and  design  ; the 
second,  now  have  84,082  persons  as  pupils  in  the 
schools,  or  under  its  masters.  8uch  a comparison 
as  this,  from  figure.s  in  the  almanac  just  published 
by  the  Science  aud  Art  Department,  and  from  the 
last  report  of  the  schools  of  design, — such  a com- 


parison will  suggest  to  us  th.at  schools  of  art  are 
now  one  of  the  great  institutions  of  the  country. 
As  such,  they  must  be  thoroughly  represented  in 
the  Exhibition  of  1862.  Th'S  is  what  I wish  your 
numerous  readers  to  look  forward  to,  and  uivite 
all  masters  of  schools  of  art  to  provide  for.  Each 
master  may  do  much,  and  I for  one  will  endeavour, 
in  as  few  words  as  is  possible,  to  suggest  in  what 
manner  a nnited  course  of  action  may  be  taken. 

1.  In  the  name  of  the  schools  of  art  throughout 
the  country,  and  of  the  masters  and  students  of 
the  same,  the  Science  and  Art  Department  should, 
at  the  proper  time,  apply  for  and  obtain  from  the 
Royal  Commissioners,  sufficient  space  in  the  Exhi- 
bition Building  for  the  efficient  representation  of 
schools  of  art,  by  means  of  exhibited  w’orks — per- 
mission for  the  delivery  of  illustrative  lectures  on 
the  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  schools  in  the 
department  allotted  to  them — permission  for  the 
distribution  of  the  national  medallions  awarded 
during  the  year  1862,  to  works  then  exhibited — 
and  a general  allowance  of  free  admission  to  all 
honii  fide  pupils  of  schools  of  art  possessing  a 
signed  card  from  tbe  secretary  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  which  card  should  he  only  issued 
to  students  who  have  attended  schools  of  art 
during  six  months  of  the  preceding  or  enrrent 
year,  on  tbe  recommendation  of  the  head  master 
of  each  school. 

2.  That  the  Science  and  Art  Department  imme- 
diately invito  all  the  head  masters  of  schools  of 
art  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  a 
conference  on  the  best  means  cf  representing  the 
schools  as  a public  institution  in  tbe  fortbeomiug 
Exhibition — aud  that,  previous  to  this  meeting, 
suggestions  be  made  by  circular  to  the  various 
musters,  issued  from  South  Kensington ; first,  as 
to  subjects  likely  to  be  discussed  at  the  conference; 
second,  information  to  he  required  from  each 
master  concerning  the  machinery  of  his  school  and 
the  means  likely  to  be  at  his  disposal  for  the 
efficient  representation  of  its  studies,  and  the 
branches  of  art  manufacture  influenced  by  the 
school,  of  which  he  can  produce  both  designs  and 
manufactured  specimens ; third,  to  embody  in 
WTiting,  and  to  lay  before  the  conference,  any 
suggestions  he  may  have  to  make  likely  to  favour- 
ably influence  the  scheme.  (Note. — As  1862  is 
not  far  distant,  the  sooner  this  conference  occurs 
the  better.) 

3.  As  the  property  belonging  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Exhibition  of  i851  is  to  be  regarded 
as  public  property,  so  far  as  its  expenditure  is 
concerned, — /.  e.,  it  is  to  he  understood  as  means 
for  the  furtherance  aud  development  of  art, — it 
would  be  well  and  in  harmony  with  this  idea, 
that  a memorial  to  the  Commissioners  be  pre- 
sented by  the  masters  of  art  schools,  praying 
that  a portion  of  the  fund  be  now  expended  in 
giving  the  moans  to  advanced  students  in  such 
schools  of  profiting  to  the  utmost  by  the  coming 
Exhibition ; of  allowing  a sum  of  money  to  each 
school,  to  enable  one  or  more  of  the  most  deserv- 
ing of  tbe  students  to  visit  and  study  during  the 
period  of  the  Exhibition,  such  portions  of  it  as 
would  most  probably  influence  their  future  stu- 
dies. The  Science  and  Art  Department  might 
also,  by  similar  assistance,  enable  the  junior 
assistants  of  art  schools  to  visit  the  E.xhibition, 
and  profit  by  a careful  study  of  its  contents.  In 
this  the  Department  would  only  he  repeating 
what  it  did  with  reference  to  tlie  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1855,  and  from  which  much  good  resulted. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  regarded  as  a whole, 
the  present  system  of  art  education  pursued  by 
the  Department  is  a decided  success.  An  oppor- 
tunity now  occurs  of  showing  this,  and  it  is  one 
not  frequently  occurring,  and  which  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  made  use  of. 

I make  these  suggestions  both  in  virtue  of  my 
position,  and  as  feeling  deeply  interested  in 
the  condition  of  progress  of  ornamental  art.  It 
is  necessary  that  we  should  show  some  results 
achieved  for  tbe  enormous  amount  of  public 
money  expended  on  schools  of  art,  otherwise  the 
threatened  reduction  of  the  educational  estimates 
may  fall  heavily  on  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment. Schools  of  Art,  at  least,  can  show  results 
equivalent  to  the  national  expenditure  in  them, 
aud  will  be  anxious  to  do  so,  should  the  oppor- 
tunity be  given  them  in  a somewhat  similar  man- 
ner as  that  I have  proposed.  But  to  show  such 
results  satisfactorily,  sufficient  time  shonld  he 
given  for  the  preparation  of  works,  and  to  ensure 
unity  of  action,  on  the  part  of  the  conductors  of 
the  schools. 

The  complete  theory  of  art  education  in  them 
should  be  fully  displayed  by  the  whole  acting  in 
concert.  Individual  schools  should  be  able  to 
show  the  highest  art  applied  to  the  manufacture? 
of  the  lucMlity.  Shellii'Ul  and  Birmingham  will 
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show  U3  wbat  may  he  done  in  metal:  Jlanchoster, 
London,  Glasgow,  Spitalfields,  and  Coventry,  will 
enable  us  to  see  good  art  applied  to  cottons, 
fabrics  of  various  descriptions, ribbons, &c.:  Halifax 
will  develope  her  taste  in  carpets,  hangings, 
damasks : Dublin  and  Queen-square  (female 
schools),  will  let  us  admire  the  exquisite 
designs  for  lace  executed  by  pupils  in  those  schools, 
and  manufactured  by  various  firms.  And  I believe 
that  in  almost  every  school,  some  speciality  will 
be  found  to  have  been  studied.  The  potteries 
would  no  doubt,  as  heretofore,  carry  off  the  palm 
for  the  porcelains,  the  encaustic  tiles,  the  chinas, 
and  the  statuettes  in  Parian  and  Bisque,  and  show 
a vital  action  of  art  on  manufactures.  All  would 
in  fact  he  able  to  do  something  towards  the  illus- 
tration of  the  particular  speciality  of  design,  as 
well  as  the  general  theory  of  art  education. 

Through  your  columns,  therefore,  I appeal,  and 
I hope  successfully,  both  to  masters  of  schools  of 
art  and  the  directors  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  to  begin  in  time,  and  be  fully  pre- 
pared to  obtain  all  possible  advantage  from  the 
Exhibition  of  1862.  Tiiere  is  no  time  to  be  lost, 
if  anything  is  to  be  done.  Por  some  time  past, 
large  manufacturing  firms  have  been  preparing 
works  for  the  E.xhibitlon,  There  is  little  more  than 
a year  to  come,  before,  in  all  probability,  it  will 
be  open  to  the  public.  Now  is  the  time,  there- 
fore, for  action.  Walter  Smith, 

Head  Master,  Leeds  School  of  Art. 


THE  FEUITLESS  SEARCH  FOR  PER- 
PETUAL  MOTION. 

Alchemical  seekers  after  “ the  stone  of  the 
philosophers  ” had,  at  least,  one  simple,  settled, 
idea  in  their  heads, — a monomauiacal  idea  if  you 
will,  but  stiU  a definite  and  identical  idea, — how- 
ever various  may  have  been  their  ways  of  trying 
to  work  it  out.  Every  one  of  them  entertained 
the  identical  idea  that  a certain  chemical  agent 
combined  with  lead  or  other  metal  constituted 
gold, — that  the  sages  or  philosophers  whose  works 
they  studied  had  actually  found  it  to  he  so; — and 
what  they  one  and  all  wanted  to  do  was  to  make 
gold, — that  was,  to  imitate  nature  in  her  metallic 
processes,  and  produce,artificijilly,athmg — namely 
gold, — which  stood  before  their  eyes,  and  .about  the 
reality  and  existence  of  which  thing,  at  all  events, 
there  could  be  no  mistake.  But  the  seekers  after 
perpetual  motion  had  no  one  definite  thing  before 
their  eyes,  which  they  desired  artificially  to  pro- 
duce. Nature  presents  us  with  perpetual  motion, 
certainly,  in  various  aspects;  but  it  was  no  one  of, 
these  various  exemplars  of  perpetual  motion, 
which  any  one  of  the  projectors  of  perpetual 
motion  wanted  to  produce,  or  imagined  he  had 
realized.  In  the  tides  we  have  perpetual  motion, 
hut  no  one  wanted  to  produce  the  tides : and  so 
with  the  motions  of  the  planets : no  one  desired 
artificially  to  produce  planets.  Whatthey  wanted,  if 
it  can  be  said  they  had  anything  definite  in  the 
general  idea,  which,  as  a class,  they  held  before 
their  longing  eyesight,  was  perpetmil  motion  in 
the  abstract;  and  as  to  which  each  projector  had 
his  own  idea,  or  class  idea. 

One  set,  for  example,  wanted  merely  to  have 
perpetual  movement  without  any  power  appli- 
cable to  machinery.  What  they  de.sired  to  do  was 
to  obtain  a movement  which,  from  being  per- 
petual, would  enable  them  to  discover  the  longi- 
tude. Others  desired  to  keep  a ball  perpetually 
revolving,  by  means  of  magnetism.  Others 
wished  to  have  a water-wheel  which  would  go 
perpetually  by  means  of  water  which  it  was  per- 
petually pumping  up  for  the  purpose ; and  pro- 
bably  even  they  did  not  care  to  have  any  surplus 
power  thereby,  to  avail  tbcmsclves  of,  for  any  useful 
purpose;  although  some  did  have  the  preposterous 
expectation,  not  only  that  they  would  realize  100 
per  cent,  of  the  power  thus  obtainable,  but  some- 
thing to  spare,  so  as  to  be  able,  for  example,  to 
fill  a reservoir  above,  while  working  their  wheel 
with  a portion  only  of  the  water  pumped  up  from 
below. 

The  ideas  of  perpetual  motion  projectors,  how- 
ever, were  not  alw-ays  so  preposterous  a.s  this. 
There  were  some  who  actually  realized  the  idea 
/7/py  set  out  with.  Thus  a Mr.  Coxe,  an  automa- 
ton maker,  produced  a watch  which  he  so  ajiplled 
to  the  mercury  in  a barometer,  that  the  rise  and 
fall  gave  motion  to  the  w'atch,  or  rather  kept  it  in 
perpetual  motion ; for  of  itself  alone  the  watch 
could  go  a year.  Even  here,  nevertheless,  the 
inventor  was  not  necessarily  nearer  than  before  to 
the  point  he  ultimately  had  in  view,  of  constructing 
a perfect  chronometer,  or  of  thereby  discovering 
the  longitude;  because,  in  fact,  it  was  not  per- 
petual motion  at  all  which  was  really  required 
to  do  this : a common  watch,  wound  up  re- 


gularly, and  never  allowed  to  stop,  is  in  per- 
petual motion.  It  was  perfect  regulation  which 
was  requisite ; and  although  Coxe’s  w'atch  is 
said  to  have  had  a self-regulator  to  let  off  or 
adjust  all  excess  of  power  caused  by  the  irre- 
guharlties  of  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  barometer, 
thero  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  be  had  thus 
attained  a perfect  regulator;  and  even  if  he  had, 
that  at  least  was  not  “ perpetual  motion.” 

Again,  another  projector  proposed  to  make  a 
common  clock  to  be  a perpetual  mover  by  means 
of  the  tides,  so  that  in  the  rise  a pipe  commu- 
nicated the  water  to  a bucket,  which  thus  de- 
scended by  the  increased  weight ; and,  in  so 
doing,  wound  up  the  clock ; when  it  rvas  to  he 
tipped  over,  by  a projecting  knob,  or  some  other 
means,  and  so  allowed  to  re-ascend  as  the  w'eights 
descended.  Here,  too,  was  a very  feasible  and 
practicable  idea  of  perpetual  motion;  and  a cor- 
respondent of  our  own,  some  time  ago,  we  recol- 
lect, proposed  some  such  means  of  keeping  the 
Westminster  Palace  clock  going. 

There  were  and  are  entertained  ideas  of  per- 
petual motion,  however,  of  quite  a different  de- 
scription from  any  realizable  by  means  of  these 
perpetual  forces  of  nature,  and  independent  of 
all  but  gravity.  One  very  favourite  notion  seems 
to  have  been  the  perpetual  revolution  of  a 
wheel,  by  means  of  weights,  which  were  ever  to 
bolt  out  on  one  side,  to  a distance  from  the  axle, 
so  acting  as  a lever  power,  worked  by  means  of 
gravity ; and  ever  to  he  g.athered  in  again  on  the 
other  side,  towards  the  axle ; so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  desired  “mechanical  power”  thus 
obtained  on  the  other  side.  Many  forms  of  this 
sort  of  perpetual  motion  have  been  invented;  hut 
the  most  curious  thing  of  all  is  the  fact  that  the 
ingenious  and  certainly  veracious  enough  Marquis 
of  Worcester,  of  ancient  fame,  e.xplicitly  declares 
that  one  of  his  wonderful  “ Century  of  Inventions  ” 
was  precisely  such  a wheel;  and  that  it  had  been 
made,  and  set  a going,  too,  in  the  Tower ; although 
he  is,  as  usual,  and  purposely,  somewhat  obscure 
in  liis  description  of  it. 

"The  wheelc,"  says  the  Marquis,  “was  U foote  ouer, 
and  40  weights  of  50  !p'‘  apiece ; S’’  Wm.  Bciford,  ttien 
Lieu'  of  Tower,  and  yet  lining,  can  justify  it  with 
seiierall  others.  Tliey  ail  saw  that  noe  sooner  these  great 
weights  passed  y Diameter  Line  of  y'’  vpper  syde  but 
they  hung  a foote  further  from  center,  nor  no  sooner 
passed  the  Diameter  iinc  of  the  lower  syde,  butt  they 
hung  a foote  nearer  : bee  pleased  to  judge  y*  conse- 
quence.” 

Another  famous  wheel  of  this  kind,  which  also 
“ went,”  was  that  of  Orffyrens,  which  was  probably 
invented  on  the  Marquis  of  Worcester’s  prin- 
ciples, and  from  his  obscure  description.  It  is 
said  to  have  gone  for  two  months  under  jealous 
supervision;  when  the  inventor,  in  a rage  with 
what  he  conceived  to  be  ill-treatment,  broke  it  to 
pieces. 

In  a curious  and  interesting  work,  recently 
published,*  the  author,  Mr.  Dircks,  whose  chief 
purpose  it  was  to  collect  together  all  the  materials 
requisite  to  form  a record  of  what  has  been  done — 
or  attempted,  rather — in  this  curious  branch  of 
quasi  science, — and  most  instructive  in  one  sense 
it  is, — spc.aks  respectfully,  although  of  course 
dubiously,  of  this  wheel-form  of  the  perpetual 
motion.  In  his  Introductory  Essay,  he  says, — 

“ Appearances  are  every  way  so  much  opposed  to  offer- 
ing any  plausible  hope  of  success,  that  all  the  wisest  can 
say  amounts  to  no  more  than— Jt  may  be  found;  or — It 
may  never  be  found  ; and,  if  found,  the  discoverer  will 
probably  establish  the  fame  of  others  quite  as  much  as, 
if  not  more  than,  his  own.  The  insufficiency  of  the  only 
supposed  means  of  solving  the  problem— namely,  by  con- 
triving a wheel  so  that  all  the  weights  on  one  side  shall 
be  constantly  further  from  the  centre  than  the  weights  of 
the  opposite  side— has  been  attempted  to  be  shown  in  a 
palpable  manner  by  DesaguUers;  but  the  author  has  in- 
vented a model  apparatus  of  a more  convincing  character, 
being  an  actual  wheel,  as  represented  in  the  diagram. 
We  have  here  a wheel  having  a number  of  spokes,  each 
terminating  at  or  beyond  the  periphery,  with  a weight.  It 
is  represented  with  all  the  weights  extended  farthest  on 
the  right-hand  side.  Now,  on  giving  it  a reverse  revolu- 
tion. all  these  weights  will  recede,  and  the  weights  on  the 
left-hand  side  be  extended  in  like  manner.  Yet  will  no- 
thing be  gained  : in  everj'  position  it  will  remain  neutral. 
It  consists  of  spokes,  each  terminating  at  their  ends  In 
compound  levers,  or  lazy-tongs,  while  their  opposite  ends 
pass  through  a hole  dnlJcd  in  the  axle  j and  so  for  each 
spoke,  which  must  liave  a weight  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  opposite  end.  Spokes  thus  made,  when  vertical  on 
the  top  side  of  the  wheel,  are  extended,  while  the  opposite 
bottom  spoke  is  depressed  or  shortened } and  so  on  with 
each. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  briefly  observe  that  we  think 
a careful  perusal  of  all  that  has  been  gathered  respect- 
ing perpetual  motion  clearly  establishes  that  much 
remains  to  be  done  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  practi- 
cally solving  this  knotty  problem ; and  that  a full  demon- 
-stration  of  the  difficulties  that  environ  it  is  worthy  of 
being  attempted,  even  by  the  most  exalted  mathemati- 
cians.” 


» Perpetnum  Mobile;  or,  Search  for  Self.motive 
Power,  during  the  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth,  and  Nine- 
teenth Centuries;  illustrated:  with  Introductory  Essay. 
Henry  Dircks,  C.E.  London : Spon,  Buck'ersbiiry. 
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Should  any  of  our  readers  imagine  that  the 
search  for  perpetual  motion  must  now  be  given 
up,  in  “ this  enlightened  nineteenth  century,”  they 
will  find  out  their  mistake  when  we  teU  them  that, 
down  to  the  year  1860  inclusioe,  there  has  heon  a 
perpetual  driblet  of  patents  taken  out  in  this  and 
other  countries,  each  and  every  one  of  them  pro- 
fessing to  have  discovered  it.  In  the  English 
records  of  patents  alone,  and  most  of  them  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Mr.  Dircks, 
in  his  indefatigable  historical  researches  into  this 
curious  subject,  has  found  out  74  patentees,  who 
have  obtained  no  less  than  84  patents  for  perpe- 
tual motion, — not  by  that  now  hackneyed  name, 
certainly,  but  iu  the  less  questionable  and  more 
scientific  form  of  “improvements  in  obtaining 
motive  power,”  and  such  like. 

“It  is  curious,”  says  Mr.  Dircks,  “to  observe  their 
several  stations  in  life.  We  find  a prince,  a baronet,  two 
counts,  a knight  of  the  Tower  and  Sword,  a general,  a 
groom  of  the  privy  chamber,  the  governor  of  Trinity 
Ground,  a doctor  of  divinity,  two  doctors  of  medicine, 
two  surgeons,  a bachelor  of  arts,  ten  gentlemen,  four 
merchants,  ten  engineers,  three  civil  engineers,  an 
architect,  a surveyor,  a contractor,  a manufacturer, 
a brewer,  a millwright,  a miller,  five  machinists, 
a carpenter,  a draftsman,  a jeweller,  a watch- 
maker, a confectioner,  a shoemaker,  a custom- 
house officer,  with  nine  persons  and  seven  foreign- 
ers undescribed.  Tlie  major  portion  of  these  must 
, have  been  persons  above  mediocrity  in  position  and 
education,  so  that  the  pursuit  of  perpetual  motion  has 
been  far  from  being  limited  to  an  unintelligent  class,  as 
boldly  assumed  by  many  insufficiently-informed  writers. 
Their  patents  cannot  have  cost  much,  it  any,  less  than 
4,000/.— a large  amount  to  pay  for  the  empty  privilege  of 
possessing  letters  patent  to  so  much  moonshine  ! ” 

Mr.  Dircks’s  volume  is  well  worth  looking  into. 
Although  a sad  record  of  misspent  time  and  talents, 
it  contains  a vast  deal  of  entertaining  matter.  He 
has  gleaned,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years  of  de- 
sultory note-making  and  researches,  a large  mass 
of  curious  details  and  arguments  pro  and  con., 
which  he  sets  forth  with  entire  impartiality.  His 
volume  iucludes  many  papers  from  scientific  aud 
other  journals  and  newspapers,  definitions  and 
descriptions  from  treatises  on  natural  philosophy, 
encyclopiodias,  aud  dictionaries,  as  well  as  specifi- 
cations of  patents  from  the  patent  records,  early 
papers  from  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  aud 
those  of  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  &c.,  &c. ; 
so  that,  together  with  the  introductory  essay,  the 
volume  forms  a complete  record  of  the — progress, 
shall  we  call  it  ? of  the  fruitless  search  for  a per- 
petual motion. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 
IN  FRANCE. 

Br  order  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  an 
expose  of  the  situation  of  the  Empire  was  last 
month  laid  before  the  Chambers  relative  to  Public 
Works.  We  learn  from  it  that  for  the  interior 
the  example  shown  by  Paris  has  been  followed  by 
the  departments  and  communes  in  the  undertaking 
of  various  works  which  continue  actively.  The  net- 
work of  the  departmental  and  vicinal  roads  has 
been  considerably  extended.  At  Lyons  the  tolls  of 
the  bridges  over  the  Rhone  have  been  suppressed, 
the  Government  having  fiu-nished  5,100,000f. 
Other  towns  have  received  subventions  from  the 
State,  Lille  received  an  allocation  of  100,000p. 
for  its  constructions  of  workmen’s  lodging-houses. 
An  equal  sum  has  been  granted  to  the  town  of 
Caen  for  public  baths  and  wash-houses.  Reims 
has  obtained  30,000f.  in  aid  of  a refuge  for  the 
invalided  working  classes.  Infant  and  training 
schools  have  received  much  attention.  This  branch 
of  the  public  service  assists  no  less  than  121,916 
children  from  one  to  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
38,281  minors  from  twelve  to  twenty-one.  The 
annual  expense  is  10,500.000f.,  of  which  sum  four- 
fifths  aro  borne  by  the  departments : 110,117 
children  are  placed  to  work  throughout  the 
country ; the  surplus  61,180  being  taken  care  of  in 
towns  by  Orphan  Asylums  or  hospices. 

Iu  Paris  the  workmen’s  “cites"  the  Asylums  of 
Vincennes  and  Vesinet,  that  of  the  Prince 
Imperial,  &c.,  continue  to  justify  the  sympathy  of 
the  people,  who  daily  contribute  large  sums  to 
their  maintenance. 

Gratuitous  medical  attendance  is  gaining  ground 
in  the  rural  districts.  In  fifty-three  departments, 

300.000  indigent  received  attendance,  &c.,  during 
the  year  1860.  Societies  of  mutual  assistance 
have  sprung  up  napidly:  4,500  of  these  contain 

500.000  participating  members,  aud  64,000  hono- 
rary. Their  capital  united  exceeds  24,000,000 
francs.  To  this  sum  must  be  added  the  fund  of 
1,500  annuity'  or  pension  societies,  already  amount- 
ing to  5,000,000  Iraucs.  Moreover,  private  chari- 
table institutious  have  multiplied  under  the  en- 
couragement and  control  of  Government. 

The  question  of  the  extinction  of  mendicity  has 
been  the  object  of  practical  studies.  Among  the 
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various  systems  tried  by  Government  it  gives  the 
preference  to  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
depots.  The  departments  of  Seine-et-Oise  and 
the  Bas  Rhin  have  just  adopted  this  system.  The 
penitentiary  branch  of  the  service  is  also  endea- 
vouring to  replace  industrial  labour  by  ngricul- 
tuial  employment,  especially  for  younger  persons 
in  confinement. 

The  electro-telegraphic  service  has  been  sub- 
jected to  many  experiments,  with  a view  of  ren- 
dering the  transmission  more  rapid,  by  the 
system  of  Morse  j but  no  satisfactory  results  have 
been  obtained  in  multiplying  the  manipulating 
power  by  mechanism  set  to  work  by  the  hands  ot 
the  operator. 

Loans  to  industrial  firms  have  aided  the  deve- 
lopment of  manufactures  and  industrial  establish- 
ments in  France.  A sum  of  forty  millions  of  francs 
has  been  lent  out  to  persons  who  wished  to  renew 
their  machinery  or  ameliorate  their  working  stock. 

The  reconstruction  of  great  bridges  which  had 
attained  the  period  of  their  duration,  and  conse- 
quently answered  no  longer  to  the  demands  of 
circulation,  was  one  of  the  most  important  im- 
provements for  public  utility.  Several  of  these 
works  have  been  finished  within  the  last  few  years 
at  Paris. 

The  works  for  the  amelioration  of  maritime 
ports  coxitinue  to  he  carried  on  actively.  At 
Havre  the  new  Transatlantic  basin  and  pier  will 
be  soon  provided  : the  channel  is  being  widened 
out;  aud  some  talk  is  made  of  opening  oxit  the 
outer  harbour  by  removing  the  citadel.  At  Mar^ 
seillcs,  the  Napoleon  Basin,  protected  seaward  by 
a jetty,  of  100  metres  long,  is  expected  to  he 
finished  at  the  end  of  1862.  At  Boulogne,  the  new 
floating  dock  ; at  Brest,  the  Napoleon  port  esta- 
blished at  the  Porstrein  reach ; at  St.  Malo,  the 
works  of  completion,  the  utility  of  which  were 
recognized  by  the  Emperor  on  the  spot;  at  Cette, 
the  prolongation  of  the  maritime  canal  to  unite 
the  port  with  the  terminus  of  the  Midi  railway; 
at  La  Rochelle,  the  new  floating  basin  and  deep- 
ening of  the  channel;  at  Bayonuc,  the  improve- 
ments at  the  mouth  of  the  Adour  : all  these  works 
are  being  executed  by  Government. 

The  Emperor  has  given  orders  for  the  purchase 
of  ten  steam  ploughs,  in  order  to  introduce  into 
France  the  system  of  steam-labour,  as  successfully 
adopted  in  some  parts  of  England;  and,  purposely 
to  advance  agricultural  interests,  sent  out  several 
agriculturists  in  the  Chinese  expedition  to  study 
their  mode  of  cultivating  such  plants  as  can  he 
acclimated  to  the  soil  of  France  aud  Europe 
generally,  and  with  advantage. 


The  report  having  been  adopted,  the  following 
statement  of  the  accounts  was  read : — 

1800. 

Dec.  31,  1859.— Balance  at  the  Bankers’ ^14/  8 11 

Dec.  31,  1360.— .Arrears  of  subscrip- 
tion?, 1858  1 0 

„ 1859..  ..  13  13  0 

Subscriptions  for  the  year  I860. ...  130  2 0 

^ 144  16  0 

Donations  made  in  the  year “8  15  0 

Dividend  on  910^.  ICs.  2d.  to  April  5, 

I860  ^13  7 5 

Dividend  on  993/.  9s.  6d.  to  October 

10,  1360  14  5 7 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  a meeting  of  this  society,  held  on  W ednesday 
evening  last, — Mr.  Godwin,  V.P.,  in  the  chair, — 
Dr.  Copland,  F.R.S.,  laid  before  the  members  two 
portraits  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  by  Paris  Bordone, 
the  pupil  and  imitator  of  Titian,  the  known  history 
of  which  entitles  them  to  more  consideration  than 
some  of  the  asserted  portraits  of  the  unfortunate 
enslaver.  In  connection  with  the  subject  Mr.  Syer 
Cuming  read  an  ingenious  paper,  showing  that  a 
signet-ring  exhibited  at  Holyrood  as  having  been 
that  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  which  bears  the 
arms  of  England  and  France,  and  initials  M.  S.,  in 
reality  belonged  to  Henrietta  Maria,  wife  of 
Charles  I.  The  M.  is  crossed  midway. 

Mr.  Planche,  Mr.  Pettigrew,  Mr.Black,Mr.  Vere 
Irving,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ridgway,  spoke  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Gordon  Hills  then  read  a paper  “ On  the 
Architectural  Antiquities  of  Chichester,”  more 
especially  the  cathedral,  to  which  we  may  return ; 
and  gave  an  account,  as  an  eye-witness,  of  the 
recent  disaster,  and  the  endeavours  made  to  avert 
it.  The  paper  was  illustrated  with  plans  aud 


.:f.89S  12  11 

General  Account.  Per  Contra. 

I860. 

Cash  Paid  Expenses. 

Advertisements 8 6 

Stationery  and  printing: 9 12  9 

Petty  cash,  postage,  &c 8 86 

Writing,  &c 5 76 

33  J7  3 

Collector’s  commission 10  2 7 

Cash  returned  to  collector  overpaid  last  year 

to  bankers ^ ^ ^ 

Ca.sh  invested  in  the  Funds  83  9 6 

Cash  paid  gifts  to  applicants  83  0 0 

Balance  at  Bankers',  Dec.  31,  I860, 

ofsocietj'’s  funds ^186  1 7 

Donation  to  be  invested 1 1 0 

187  2 7 

£8Q8  13  11 

Mr.  Mocatta  moved,  and  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth 
seconded,  the  adoption  of  the  treasurer’s  report. 

Mr.  Godwin,  without  the  least  desire  to  find 
fault,  thought  the  amount  distributed  (83?.)  bore 
a very  small  proportion  to  the  amount  available 
(398?.),  admitting  the  necessity  for  funding  the 
donations  (78?.). 

Mr.  Kerr  took  the  same  view. 

The  chairman,  and  the  hon.  secretary,  explained 
the  views  that  had  guided  the  council. 

Mr.  Scott,  R.A.,  was  elected  trustee  in  place  of 
the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry. 

Messrs.  Suter,  Fox,  Street,  Christian,  and  Good 
were  elected  members  of  the  council  in  lien  of 
those  who  retired ; and  the  remainder  of  the  officers 
were  re-elected.  Mr.  Norton  and  Mr.  Papworth 
were  elected  auditors.  Thanks  were  voted  to  the 
council,  to  the  treasurer,  auditors,  and  to  the  hon. 
secretary,  Mr.  Turner. 

Donations  were  announced  from  Mr.  Locker, 
4?.;  Messrs.  Atkinson,  York,  17s.  3d.,  the  produce 
of  a box  kept  in  the  office;  Mr.  Street,  5?.  5s.; 
and  Mr.  Hansard,  lOs.  6d.;  besides  several  new 
annual  subscribers. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  closed  the 
proceedings. 

Mr.  C.C.  Nelson,  Mr.  S.Wood,  Mr.  Boulnois,  &c., 
besides  those  mentioned,  also  took  part  in  the 
proceedings. 
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by  Mr.  Jones,  and  he  thought  it  woxild  be  de- 
cidedly useful,  at  least  for  floors. 

Mr.  R.  Rawlinson  thought  the  liability  to  frac- 
ture would  he  great  upon  a large  area,  but  they 
might  get  a cement  roof,  auasphaltcroof,  oralead 
roof  upon  small  areas.  If  they  were  dealing  with 
a large  area,  it  was  possible  to  multiply  a number 
of  small  areas  into  a large  one,  hut  it  must  not  he 
a homogeneoixs  flat. 

Mr.  Boxilt  was  afraid  that  using  a material  so 
impervious  as  the  cement  had  been  described  to 
be  would  tend  to  cause  tbe  dry  rot  in  the 
timbers. 

Mr.  Rawlinson  then  read  a paper,  "Notes  on 
Architectural  and  on  Sanitary  Questions,”  in 
reference  to  the  site,  construction,  internal 
arrangements,  &c.,  of  public  buildings,  dwelling- 
houses,  &c. 

The  president  tendered  the  thanks  of  the  society 
to  Mr.  Rawlinson  for  his  excellent  paper,  which 
was,  in  fact,  a set  of  architectural  cauons  that 
would  he  valuable  for  reference. 

Some  general  conversation  followed  on  matters 
of  detail  referred  to  in  the  paper,  in  the  course  of 
which  a hope  was  expressed  by  one  member  that 
Mr.  Rawlinson’s  proposition  for  dispensing  alto- 
gether with  lead  piping  would  not  be  carried  out 
by  the  substitution  of  iron  pipes,  as  he  had  found 
from  experience  that  iron  pipes  were  intolerable 
and  unmanageable. 

Mr.  Rawlinson  replied  that  it  was  not  a specu- 
lative matter  that  he  had  put  before  them,  but_thc 
result  of  actual  experience.  He  had  used  iron  pipes 
for  the  entire  supply  of  some  nine  or  ten  towns,  and 
be  might  say  for  the  internal  supply  of  thousands 
of  houses,  and  those  iron  pipes  were  made  to  pass 
into  all  sorts  of  corners,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
using  them  or  in  repairing  them.  There  were 
few  waters  in  this  conntry  that  did  not  act  upon 
lead  in  a manner  that  was  injurious.  Iron  was 
much  more  durable,  and  it  was  not  liable  to  he 
injurionsly  acted  upon  as  lead  was. 


ARCHITECTS’  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  on  the  13th  inst. : Mr.  George  Mair 
presided.  Letters  were  read  from  Mr.  Smirke, 
R.A.,  Mr.  Tite,  M.P.,  and  others,  regretting  en- 
forced absence. 

Mr.  John  Turner,  Hon,  Secretary,  having  read 
the  report  of  the  council, 

The  chairman,  in  moving  its  adoption,  addressed 
the  meeting,  urging  the  necessity  for  increased 
funds  to  meet  the  applications  made,  and  express- 
ing bis  regret  that  there  were  still  so  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  of  Architects  who  were 
not  subscribers  to  the  Benevolent  Society. 


LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY, 

At  the  twelfth  meeting  of  the  session,  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  6th  instant,  Mr.  James 
M.  Hav  presiding,  a bust  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Vcrelst  was  received  from  Mrs.  Verelst,  and  thanks 
were  voted  to  Mrs.  Verelst  for  tbe  present. 

Mr.  Picton  read  part  of  a letter  from  an  architec- 
tural friend  in  London,  which  asked  why  archi- 
tects in  Liverpool  did  not  join  the  Institute  in 
London  ? 

Mr.  Picton  said  he  did  not  see  that  there  would 
be  much  advantage  in  tbclr  doing  so.  The  mere 
pleasure  of  putting  F.R.I.B.A.  after  their  names 
would  not  be  a sufficient  inducement ; hut,  if  some 
arrangement  could  be  made  by  which  they  could 
be  affiliated  with  that  society,  and  he  considered 
as  a branch,  something  might  be  done. 

Mr.  Boult  said  the  constitution  of  the  Institute 
was  extremely  narrow.  There  were  restrictions 
which  debarred  almost  every  provincial  architect 
from  becoming  connected  with  the  Institute.  (?) 

Colonel  Brown  said  that  Mr.  Griffith,  a neigh- 
bour of  his,  had  been  experimenting  nearly  all  his 
life  as  to  the  best  mode  of  making  roofs  of  cement, 
lie  had  built  two  houses  with  flat  roofs,  and  these 
roofs  were  perfectly  tight  under  summer’s  heat 
aud  winter’s  frost ; and  he  (Colonel  Brown)  had 
been  encouraged  to  make  a similar  experiment  at 
llichmond-hill,  and  in  a recent  addition  to  bis 
house  he  had  bad  the  roof  covered  with  this  ce- 
ment. The  cement  consisted  of  several  layers,- 
Welsh  lime,  cinders,  with  a coating  of  cement, 
and  another  cement  put  over  that.  When  com- 
bined they  appeared  to  be  a solid  flag,  and  tbe 
material  was  impervious  to  water.  Itwascbeaper 
than  elates,  and  it  was  a well-known  fact  that 
slates  often  broke,  aud  that  lead  was  constantly 
blistering. 

Mr.  John  Hay  thought  that  this  was  a very 
important  subject.  He  had  seen  the  cement  used 


MANCHESTER  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

A MEETING  of  this  Association  was  held  ou  the 
evening  of  Wednesday,  March  6th,  at  the  Rooms, 
55,  Georgc-strect,  the  president  being  in  the 
chair.  After  preliminary  business  Mr.  John 
Webster  read  a paper  on  the  Science  of  Archi- 
tecture. 

In  the  course  of  his  essay  Mr.  Webster  alluded 
to  the  simple  hut  permanent  construction  of  the 
Greek  and  other  early  styles,  and  showed  that  the 
arch  principle,  although  rarelyusedby  them  (owing 
to  their  belief  that  it  was  thoroughly  opposed  to 
that  sentiment  of  repose  and  stability  which  was 
so  essential  a feature  of  their  architecture),  was  yet 
known  to  them;  and,  having  referred  to  the  further 
development  of  this  principle  by  the  Romans,  be 
proceeded  to  notice  its  consummation  during  the 
best  period  of  Gothic  art. 

The  paper  was  followed  by  discussion,  in  which 
the  respective  merits  of  the  two  leading  styles 
were  freely  referred  to  and  supported  by  various 
members. 

The  following  business  for  ensuing  evenings  was 
intimated  by  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  Free- 
man, viz.: — March  20th,  Election  of  office-bearers, 
&c.  April  3rd,  Mr.  G.  Shaw  Aitken,  on  the  Limits 
of  Truth  in  relation  to  Architecture.  April  l7th, 
Mr.  Fisher  on  Chemistry  in  relation  to  Building. 


IRISH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

A NEW  club-house  is  about  to  be  erected  in 
Belfast,  for  the  Ulster  Club.  Messrs.  Laiiyon, 
Lynn,  & Lanyon,  are  the  architects. 

A new  Presbyterian  Church  is  in  course  of  erec- 
tion at  Sydenham,  Belfast.  The  plan  is  cruciform, 
consisting  of  a nave  with  tower  at  the  south-east 
angle,  and  transepts.  The  total  length  of  the 
church  is  05  feet.  The  school  building  in  con- 
nection, which  stands  at  the  rear  of  tbe  transepts, 
is  about  30  feet  by  21  feet,  and  is  two  stories  in 
height.  The  walls  are  carried  up  in  redbrick, 
with  white  brick  dressings.  The  entire  of^tbe 
spire  will  be  built  with  white  glazed  brick.  The 
passages  in  nave  and  transepts  will  be  laid  with 
Minton’s  encaustic  tiling.  The  roof  will  he 
open-timbered,  and  stained  and  varnished.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  W.  J.  Barrc;  Mr.  E.  Armstrong, 
contractor. 

A new  front  has  been  erected,  aud  alterations 
have  been  made,  in  the  printing-office  for  the 
News  Letter,  Donegal-street,  Belfast,  at  a cost  of 
about  2,500?.  Mr.  Barre  is  the  architect ; and  Mr. 
James  Mooi-e  the  builder. 

A new  National  Bank  is  about  to  be  erected  at 
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Ennis,  county  Clare,  from  tlie  plans  of  Mr.  Cald- 
bcck,  architect. 

A new  clock-tower  is  about  to  be  erected  in  the 
Market-square  at  Letterkenny,  county  Donegal, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Goldie,  architect. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  DRTIKCt  OF 
AN  OIL.* 

Some  of  the  Fhenomena  of  SoKcVficathn. — The 
functions  exercised  by  a drying  oil  on  its  most 
common  applications  are  but  little,  if  at  all,  un- 
derstood by  those  most  interested  in  them.  The 
peculiar  changes  such  an  oil  passes  through  when, 
forming  a part  of  such  compositions,  it  is  used  as 
a paint,  a varnish,  a printing-ink,  or  in  any  other 
of  its  numerous  forms  of  application,  are,  in  like 
manner,  as  little  known  as  they  are  seldom  stu- 
died. Yet  a clear  insight  into  the  character  of 
these  functions,  and  into  the  at  least  general 
nature  and  order  of  these  special  and  peculiar 
changes,  is  certainly  as  essential  to  those  who 
operate  with  the  oil,  as  it  is  indispensable  in  the 
present  inquiry. 

Of  the  65,000  tons  of  linseed  oil  now  annually 
produced  in  this  kingdom,  when  from  this  there 
have  been  deducted  the  33,000  exported,  there 
remains  a quantity  eqnal  to  some  32,000  tons  for 
home  consumption,  to  be  distributed  throughout 
the  many  and  various  occasions  that  exist  for  the 
application  of  this  oil.  So  universal  and  multi- 
farious are  its  uses  and  the  compositions  it  enters 
into,  that,  in  one  form  or  another,  it  is  met  with 
everywhere  and  at  all  times.  It  is  xrnceasingly, 
and  under  all  circumstances  of  cvery-day  life,  in 
one’s  presence  and  under  one’s  observation. 
Every  manufacturer,  artisan,  and  artist,  who  is 
engaged  In  preparing  or  in  distributing  this  oil 
through  the  various  channels  of  its  use,  as  well  as 
each  one  of  the  multitude  of  people  who,  directly 
or  indirectly,  are  affected  by  its  use,  is  deep!}’ 
interested  in  that  one  conspicuous  and  essential 
property  of  it,  namely,  its  drying.  Yet,  among-st 
all  these  there  prevails  an  almost  complete  igno- 
rance as  to  what  reaUy  takes  place  during  the  act 
of  drying,  and  a couseqoent  incapacity  so  to 
handle  this  oil  as  to  bring  into  exercise  this,  its 
most  important  property,  with  efficiency  and  cer- 
tainty. Our  very  familiarity  with  the  presence 
and  appearances  of  this  oil  under  its  numerous 
applications  would  seem  to  operate  in  staying  all 
but  the  most  superficial  observations  as  to  what 
changes  and  phenomena  attend  its  employment, 
and  ^vhetber  they  be  important  or  not, 

A drying  oil  has  a natural  tendency  to  pass 
from  its  fluid  into  a solid  state.  E.xperience — 
doubtlessly  an  empirical  one  in  the  first  instance 
— has  taught  us  that  this  tendency  is  to  be  pro- 
moted by  certain  artificial  appliaiices.  At  the 
root  both  of  this  natural  and  of  this  artificially- 
promoted  tendency  there  must  lie  some  principle 
whoso  operation  brings  about  this  result,  and 
what  this  principle  may  really  be  can,  it  is  not 
impossible,  be  discovered  if  only  searched  for. 
Accordingly,  a careful  examination  of  attendant 
phenomena  discovers  to  us  the  occurrence  in  the 
oil,  as  this  transformation  goes  on,  of  a series  of 
curious  and  coinplic.ited  re.actions,  both  among  its 
own  elements  and  between  those  and  certain 
other  elements  e-xterior  to  it,  that  is,  those  of 
atmospheric  air  chiefly. 

The  result  of  all  these  reactions,  when  once 
accomplished,  is  a substance — namely,  the  oil 
solidified — whose  properties,  in  several  important 
respects,  are  altogether  diflerent  from  those  of  the 
original  fluid  oil. 

When  a water  or  a spirit  paint  dries  (that  is,  a 
paint  composed  of  a pigment  ground  in  water,  or 
in  some  volatile  spirit,  along  with,  say  a little 
gum,  added  in  order  finally  to  bind  together  the 
particles  of  the  pigment),  this  case  of  drying  or  of 
solidification  issues  out  of  the  evaporating  or  fly- 
iug  off  of  the  water  or  the  spirit,  and  the  leaving 
behind  only  the  solid  particles  of  the  pigment  and 
the  gum.  In  this  case  there  is  a loss  of  weight  in 
the  residual  paint  corresponding  with  the  weight 
of  the  dissipated  water  or  spirit. 

But  wbeu  an  oil  or  an  oil-paint  dries  or  solidi- 
fies, this  is  not  the  result  of  an  act  of  evaporation, 
properly  so  called,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  after  a 
series  of  curious  interchanges  among  the  elements 
of  the  oil  (some  of  which,  in  new  forms  of  com- 
bination, are  thrown  off  from  it)  and  between 
these  and  the  elements  of  the  atmosphere  (through 
which  there  follows  a combination  with  the  oil), 
this  drying  is  the  consequence  mainly  of  an  act  of 
absorption,  resulting  finally  in  an  increase  in  the 
weight  of  the  residual  product.  The  phenomena, 


" In  connection  with  thi?,  see  also  articles  "On  Some 
Malvcrso  Reactions  occurriiiginOil-PaintCompositions:” 

pp.  3,  31,  and  12r,  unte. 


therefore,  that  accompany  and  issue  in  the  dryin, 
of  an  oil  are  special  and  altogether  different  from 
those  of  other  kinds  of  drying  or  solidification. 

When  linseed  oil  thus  solidifies,  the  resultin;_ 
product  is,  as  already  said,  of  a greater  w'eight 
than  that  of  the  original  fluid  oil.  This  increase 
is  so  marked  and  considerable  as  (with  occasion- 
ally only  a trifling  variation  due  to  some  special 
condition  of  the  oil)  to  amount  to  from  14  to  16 
parts  to  the  100, — that  is,  100  parts  of  the  fluid 
oil  will,  on  solidification,  he  found  to  weigh  from 
114  to  116  parts. 

Again,  this  solidified  product  possesses,  as 
already  said,  some  properties  that  are  totally  the 
contrary  of  those  of  the  original  fluid  oil.  It  is 
now,  for  example,  insoluble  in  several  of  the 
menstrua  with  which  the  oil  in  its  fluid  state  is 
miscible  to  any  extent.  It  has  now  assumed 
properties,  some  of  which  arc  sni  generis,  and 
which,  though  bearmg  a resemblance  to  the  pro 
perties  of  some  few  other  substances  we  arc  ac- 
I quainted  with,  are  really  identical  with  none 
[ other.  But  it  is  this  assumption  of  those  special 
{ and  peculiar  properties,  that  so  well  adapts  this 
j oil  to  all  its  various  applications.  Its  solidification 
i once  accomplished,  we  have  given  us  a substance 
[ that  appears  to  be  proof  against  all  further 
i changes  under  the  ordinary  and  surrounding  cir- 
; cumstances  it  is  placed  in.  Tiie  external  atmo- 
sphere would  seem,  then,  under  any  of  its  ordinary 
conditions,  to  have  no  further  power  of  action 
over  this  product  for,  at  least,  a very  long  period 
of  time.  There  has  now  been  established  in  it 
another  and  more  permanent  state  of  equilibrium, 
than  the  comparatively  easily  affected  one  of  the 
original  fluid  oil.  It  is  now  only  the  materials  that 
may  be  mixed,  or  be  brought  in  contact  with  this 
solid  product  that  can  possibly  farther  change  its 
condition,  or  affect  its  stability.  If  such  substances, 
— pigments  or  others, — be  inert,  then  any  mixture 
BO  formed  is  a permanent  compound, — paint  or 
varnish.  If  reactionary,  then  there  follows  in  it 
some  or  other  of  the  malverse  consequences  that 
inevitably,  sooner  or  later,  must  break  up  all  in- 
tegrity and  durability  in  such  a compound. 

Elements  of  the  Oil  concerned  in  its  Solidifi- 
cation.— Now,  an  empirical  experience,  whose 
existence  is  traceable  through  ages  buck,  tells  us 
that  this  assumption  by  linseed  oil,  of  the  solid 
state,  cun  he  greatly  facilitated  by  addition  to  the 
fluid  oil  of  certain  (but  in  number  few)  sub- 
stances, among  which  stands  pre-eiuineutly, — be- 
cause of  the  universality  and  antiquity  of  its 
use — oxide  of  lead,  or  common  litharge.  This 
one  of  these  few  materials  it  is  here  convenient 
to  select  as  the  instance,  and  for  demonstrations 
as  to  the  uature  and  results  of  the  peculiar  re- 
actions their  application  to  the  oil  gives  rise  to.  But 
the  series  of  organic  changes  that  follow’s  such 
applications  can  be  described  only  through  the 
technical  phraseology  chemistry  finds  it  needful  in 
such  cases  to  resort  to ; and  that  is  as  follows  : — 

Oil  of  this  class  is,  in  chemical  language,  called 
olein;  and  this  olein  is  a compound  of  oleic  acid 
and  of  glycerine,  or  of  its  synonym,  the  oxide  of 
glyccrule.  In  other  but  synonymous  words,  olein 
is  an  oleate  of  the  oxide  of  glyccrule,  or  an 
oleate  of  glycerine. 

Olein,  in  the  form  of  linseed  oil,  differs  from 
olein  in  the  form  of  other  fixed  oils,  say,  for 
example,  of  olive  oil,  because  in  each  there 
exists  a special  kind  of  colouring  matter,  an 
essential  oil  giving  to  it  its  peculiar  and  special 
fiivour,  some  two  or  three  other  impalpable  ad- 
juncts, each  in  quantity  almost  inappreciable, 
and  held  to  be  extraneous  to  the  real  oloagi- 
UOU3  elements,  though  serving  to  impart  to  the  oil 
its  individual,  special,  and  distinctive  character. 

This  uniformity  in  the  elementary  composition 
of  these  oils,  conjoined  with  the  intermixture  of 
substances  held,  chemically  considered,  to  be  ex- 
traneous and  foreign  to  the  fundamental  element, 
is  anolagous  to  what  w'c  find  to  bo  the  case  in  the 
composition  and  special  qualities  of  wines.  The 
essential  fundamental  elements  of  all  wines  are 
alcohol  and  water;  hut  each  kind  has  given  to  it 
its  distinctive  characteristics  by  the  presence  in 
quantities  that  generally  are  almost  infinitesimally 
minute  of  matters  e.xtraueous  and  foreign  to  the 
main  and  essential  elements.  These  incidental 
adjuncts  cr-nsist,  in  this  case,  of  colouring  and  sac- 
charine matter,  tartar,  incipiently  developed  acid 
products,  the  bouquet  in  form  of  some  essential  oil, 
and  of  a variety  of  other,  hut  impalpable,  and  in 
weightiuappreciable,8ubstauces.  The  characteristic 
differences  between  Port  and  Sherry,  Hochelmcr ' 
and  Niei'stein,  between  white  Burgundy  and 
Lachryma  Christi,  for  examples,  are  due  to  extra- 
neous constituents,  special  ami  peculiar  to  each, 
conjoined  with  the  alcohol  and  water,  the  common 
base  of  all. 


In  like  manner  docs  the  presence  in  the  olein — 
the  fundamental  element  of  each  oil — of  matters 
equally  extraneous  and  peculiar,  give  to  rape  and 
olive,  to  cocoa  and  ground  nut,  and  to  poppy  and 
linseed  oils,  their  several  special  and  distinctive 
properties.  So  that,  when  we  come  to  treat  these 
products  for  their  economic  applications,  it  is  the 
elementary  base  alone — the  alcohol  in  the  one 
class,  and  the  olein  in  the  other — that  becomes 
the  sole  object  of  our  chemical  operations. 

For  the  possession,  by  linseed  oil,  of  the  pecu- 
liar property  of  drying,  which  it  holds  in  common 
with  but  some  two  or  three  other  oils  of  the  drying 
type,  and  in  which  it  differs  from  all  other  oils, 
there  can  be  found  no  satisfactory  explanation  on 
a study  of  either  its  extraneous  adjuncts  or  of  the 
ultimate  or  proximate  elements  of  its  olein,  as 
those  are  developed  on  analysis.  We  know  nothing 
respecting  the  soui’ce  of  1.his  property.  We 
recognise  the  fact  of  its  existence  in  this  and  in 
the  few  others  of  the  drying  oils ; and  of  its 
absence  in  others  of  the  so-called  fixed  oils  with 
which,  because  of  their,  in  common,  non-volatility, 
the  liuseed  is  naturally  cl.assified.  And  we  know 
that  it  is  through  organic  changes  in  the  olein 
that  it  C-xhibits  itself,  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  to 
tills  element  of  the  oil,  in  the  phenomena  of  its 
drying,  and  our  practical  appliances  for  control- 
hig  those  phenomena,  that  our  researches  should  be 
directed. 

Some  relevant  Froperlies  of  these  Elements. — 
Now,  the  oleic  acid  of  the  olein  of  these  oils  has  a 
greater  affinity  for  certain  other  substances  than 
it  has  for  the  glycerine  with  which  it  is  in  combi- 
nation in  them  in  their  normal  state.  These  pre- 
ferred substances  are  remarkably  few  in  number; 
and  this  number,  moreover,  becomes  still  fewer 
when  the  fitness  of  tbeir  other  properties  for 
application  to  the  oil  be  taken  into  consideration. 
One  of  these  is  the  hydrated  protoxide  of  lead,  and 
which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  anhydrous 
oxide,  whose  application  (an  improper  one)  has 
already  been  referred  to.  When,  therefore,  this 
hydrated  oxide  of  lead  is,  under  proper  arrange- 
ments, brought  in  contact  with  linseed  oil,  its 
oleic  acid  enters  into  combination  with  the  oxide 
of  lead,  forming  an  oleate  of  lead,  and  on  doing 
so,  throw’s  off  or  out  the  glycerine  or  oxide  of 
glyccrule. 

This  oleate  of  lead  has  (as  necessarily  has  every 
individual  and  integral  substance  that  e-xlsts)  its 
own  special  properties,  lb  is  already  familiar  to 
us  all  in  the  form  of  that  well-known  item  of  a 
druggist’s  shop,  vulgarly  called  "diachylon  plas- 
ter,” the  emplastrum plumbi  of  the  pharmacopa-ias. 
When  to  be  used  surgically,  this  product  is  made 
by  boiling  olive  oil  aud  water  along  with  oxide  of 
lead  in  form  of  litharge — the  anhydrous  o.xide. 
It  is,  however,  as  readily  produced  from  linseed 
as  from  olive  oil. 

When  carefully  prepared,  this  oleate  of  lead  is 
of  a yellowish  white,  or  cream  coloui’.  It  readily 
softens  on  application  of  a gentle  heat,  and  as 
readily  melts  when  the  heat  is  increased.  It  is 
this  property  that  enables  it  to  be  spread,  by  a 
warm  iron,  over  the  surface  of  linen  cloth,  to  form 
the  sticking-plaster  of  the  shops.  When  the  heat 
applied  to  the  mass  is  above  400^  Fabrenbeit,  its 
colour  is  changed  into  a deep  brown,  or  almost 
black.  It  is  soluble,  to  some  little  extent,  in  cold, 
aud  to  a greater  extent  in  warm  linseed  oil,  form- 
ing a clear  transparent  solution.  But  it  can  be 
difi'uscd  to  any  extent  tlirougli  (that  is,  mechani- 
cally mixed  with,  or  suspended  iu)  linseed  oil, 
when  it  forms  an  opaque  cream-coloured  emulsion. 
And  when  either  this  transparent  solution  or  this 
emulsion  is  heated  to  from  500“  to  600°  Fahroji- 
heit,  it  assumes  a deep  and  permanent  black 
colour.  This  emulsion,  when  made  thick  enough, 
could  (and  unfortunately  does,  too  frequently,  as  will 
immediately  be  shown,  find  its  way  unwittingly 
into  paints)  bo  used  as  a paint,  were  it  not  for 
the  malverse  effects  that  follow  such  au  applica- 
tion. 

Out  of  a consideration  of  these  properties  of  this 
oleate  of  lead — when  it  is  mixed  with  and  con- 
jointly acting  with  linseed  oil — we  gather  ex- 
plauatious  of  some  well-known  but  previously 
unaccountable  effects  in  paint  compositions.  The 
same  study  gives  us  deductions  for  our  guidance 
in  such  matters  that  are  of  the  greatest  practical 
importauce.  These  are — 

1.  That  it  is  to  the  presence  in  linseed  oil  of 
this  oleate  of  lead  in  form  of  its  solution,  but 
more  generally,  and  in  large  quantities,  ns  an 
emulsion,  that  tho  oil-boilers  (who  always  aise 
litharge, — that  is,  anhydrous  oxide  of  lead, — in 
large  quantities)  are  indebted  for  the  dark  colour 
of  their  boiled  oil.  It  is  the  same  emulsion  com- 
pound, in  the  form  of  a thickened  and  half-baked 
residue,  that,  when  his  operation  is  finished  and 
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the  oil  is  cold  again,  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vats  of  the  oil-boiler.* 

2.  That  frequently  it  is  as  much  to  this  presence 
ill  paints  as  to  the  presence  of  resin  or  of  non- 
di-yiug  oils,  that- their  tackiness  and  long-continued 
non-drying  condition  are  to  be  attributed.  That 
paints  are,  in  fact,  under  this  presence  (and  how 
it  comes,  and  how  generally  it  prevails,  will 
appear  hereafter),  but  kinds  of  sticking-plaster 
compounds,  that  soften  and  adhere  when  touched, 
under  the  application  of  even  a gentle  beat,  and 
under  other  actions  speedily  alter  or  decay. 

3.  That  (as  will  immediately  be  more  fully  de- 
monstrated) this  oleate  of  lead  finds  its  ivay,  in 
injurious  quantities,  into  paints,  through  the  iu- 
ordinate  use  of  lead-compounded  driers,  and  to 
this  source  is  undoubtedly  attributable  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  what  is  now  found  so  defective 
in  our  paints. 

4.  That  we  should,  for  the  reasons  above  given, 
altogether  abjure  oxide  of  lead,  and,  consequently, 
the  oleate  of  lend,  whose  formation  it  leads  to, 
as  an  ingredient  in  our  drying  oils,  excepting 
only,  perhaps,  when  it  ia  used  in  the  form  of  the 
transparent  cold  solution  of  the  oleate  just  re- 
ferred to,  or  when  the  quantity  present  is  re- 
latively so  minute  as,  in  many  kinds  of  rough 
paintwork,  to  be  comparatively  harmless.  But 
from  a drying  oil,  or  from  a paint  intended  to  be 
kept  exempt  from  all  after  malverae  reactions, 
this  oxide  should  he  religiously  excluded  j and  iu 
favour  of  eveu  a total  expulsion  from  our  repertory 
of  paint  materials,  tliere  exist  otherand  most  cogent 
reasons,  to  be  more  explicitly  referred  to  hereatter. 

Imitation  of  the  Drying  : Soto  induced,  Natu- 
rally and  Artificially.— Ih\fi  special  property  of 
olein,  iu  the  form  of  linseed  oil,  to  undergo,  on 
exposure  to  atmospheric  air,  organic  changes  that 
result  iu  its  solidification,  does  not  readily  come 
into  play  when  the  oil  is  iu  its  normal  condition, 
or  in  the  state  simply  iu  which  we  i-eceive  it  on 
expression  from  the  seed  j that  is,  when  in  its  (as 
it  is  called)  raio  state.  Under  this  state  these 
reactions  tak-n  place,  as  it  were,  reluctantly  : and 
it  requires  a long  time  of  exposure  before  they 
begin  and  terminate  iu  solidification.  There 
wotild  seem  to  be  established  in  the  oil,  in  its 
normal  condition,  a kind  of  equilibrium  of  aftim- 
tics  amongst  its  own  constituents,  and  a power 
of  resistance  against  external  influences,  which 
require  to  be  disturbed  or  shaken  before  the 
finally  stronger  atfiuities  between  these  and  some 
element  or  elements  iu  the  atmosphere  can  come 
I into  play. 

Tf,  however,  whilst  the  oil  is  in  this  suspended 
; state,  there  be  added  to  it  a little  of  the  hydrated 
) protoxide  of  lead,  or,  preferably,  of  some  other 
; agent  to  bo  hereafter  indicated,  the  affinity  of 
\ which  for  the  oleic  acid  is  (as  already  stated) 

( stronger  than  that  of  the  glycerine  for  the  acid  •, 
t then  this  addition  at  once  breaks  up  the  normal 
i state  of  equilibrium ; and  the  action  of  the  air 
1 upon  the  oil,  and  between  the  elements  of  the  oil 
t themselves,  immediately  begins,  and  spreads 
I rapidly  throughout  the  msiss,  and  continues  till 
; it  ends  in  complete  solidification.  The  oil,  iu  its 
I normal  state,  would  seem,  as  it  were,  to  maintain 
; a sti’uggle  asrainst  any  ini'oad  on  its  equilibrium; 
t for  a time  extending  to  some  four  or  five  days,  or 
i H hundred  hours.  But  immediately  this  addition 
t to  it  has  been  made,  a commotion  among  its  ele- 
1 ments  begins;  and  in  the  shorter  period  then  of 
K only  half  a day,  or  some  ten  hours,  its  solidilica- 
■ tion  is  iiccomplLshed.  The  simple  addition  of  the 
re-age-nt  initiates  the  drying;  and,  once  begun,  it 
t then  goes  on  uninterruptedly  to  completion. 

The  process,  in  its  general  character,  but  not  in 
i its  specific  details,  is  analogous  to  that  of  common 
f fermentation.  A mass  of  saccharine  matter  in 
6 solution,  in  water,  passes,  of  itself,  but  slowly  aud 
Ir  reluctantly  into  the  action  of  vinous  fermentation. 
|l  But  that  change  is  initiated  instantly  on  addition 
It  to  the  mass  of  the  smallest  particle  of  a fermeut- 
:i  ing  agent.  There  is  a perfect  analogy  iu  the 
^0  operations  in  these  cases ; with,  and  necessarily  so,  a 
li  diti’erenc'c  iu  the  substantial  I’CsulLs.  Contact  of 
.1  the  fermenting  agent  with  an  atom  of  the  mass  of 
It  the  saccharine  solution  in  the  one  case,  and  be- 

It  tween  the  drying  re-agent  and  an  atom  of  the 
0 olein  in  the  other,  breaks  up  the  existing  combina- 
l tion  of  elements  iu  these  atoms ; and  then  this 
Ic  local  disruption  is,  under  the  operation  of  another 
ii  aud  an  equally  peculiar  law,  propagated  through- 
0 out  the  eutire  masses ; ending,  in  the  one  case,  in 
tl  the  conversion  of  the  sugar  into  alcohol,  aud,  in  the 
other,  ill  the  solidification  of  the  oil. 

Interplay  of  Affinities  beltvcen  the  Elements  of 

* The  sedimentary  deposit  previously  referred  to,  and 
which  the  oiUboUcr  so  vastly  rejoices  in,  and  tlignifies  by 
. the  name  of  “ foots.” 


the  Oil  and  those  of  Atmospheric  Air.  — The 
drying  once  thus,  or  in  any  other  way,  initiated, 
there  then  follows  a series  of  curious  and  compli- 
cated rc-actious  among  the  elements  of  the  oil 
and  between  those  and  the  external  air;  and  it  is 
in  this  series  there  take  place  those  special  re- 
actions through  and  out  of  which  the  drying  of 
the  oil  evolves. 

The  nature  and  order  of  this  series  of  changes 
possesses,  as  a study  in  inorganic  chemistry,  the 
deepest  interest  to  the  investigator ; and  it  is 
much  regretted  that  only  their  general  character 
and  results  can  be  given  on  the  present  occasion. 
To  follow  them  chemically,  throughout  all  theii’ 
stages,  would  require  the  employment  of  formula- 
aud  of  kinds  of  demonstrations  that  are  neces- 
sarily precluded  here,  as  well  by  the  limited  space 
at  command,  as  by  their  disproportionate  interest 
for  the  generality  of  readers  and  their  inutility  iu 
immediate  objects.  But  whilst  this  is  so  precluded, 
it  is  iudispensablc  that  we  should  select  a few 
points  that  have  certain  practical  aud  important 
bearings,  and  for  this  consideration  the  reader 
will,  perhaps,  tolerate  the  unavoidable  interfusion 
of  a little  abstract  chemistry. 


rally  led  to  inquire  what  participation  this  liberated 
glycerine  may  have,  or  whether  it  have  any  at  all, 
in  influencing,  to  facilitate  or  retard,  the  ensuing 
process  of  the  drying  oftheoil?  Aud  as  to  whether 
this  acrolein  also  may  exercise  any  such  functions, 
or  subserve  any  other  material  purposes ; and,  if 
80,  what  may  be  their  real  character.  But  iu 
following  out  the  more  immediately  required 
practical  deductions  we  found  fui'ther, — 

2.  That  when  the  oxide  of  lead,  or  other 
re-agent  used  for  appropriating  the  oleic  acid,  is 
present  in  the  oil  in  inordinate  quantity  ; then  the 
liberated  equivalent  of  glycerine  makes  its  ap- 
peai'ancc  on  the  surface  of  the  oil  or  paint,  cover- 
ing it  with  what  looks  like  condensed  moisture,  or 
a kind  of  dew.  This  is  one  of  the  varieties  of 
“sweating”  a painting  is  liable  to;  aud,  when  so 
affected,  is  said,  by  the  artists,  to  be  “ clammy.” 

3.  When  atmospheric  air  is  passed  in  prolusion 
into  and  through  linseed  oil,  holding  suspended  in 
it  certain  metallic  hydrated  protoxides  (as  under 
one  of  the  writer’s  new  methods  of  preparing  dry- 
ing oils),  aud  this  aeration  is  purposely  carried 
to  excess  (that  is,  beyond  the  extent  needed  in 
such  operations) ; then  vast  volumes  of  this 


Neither  the  house-decorator  nor  the  artist acrolein  are  giveu  off  from  the  oil,  and  distributed 


par  excellence  would  probably  thank  him  who 
should  insist  on  the  value,  in  ai’t-work,  of  a very 
complete  acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  or  the 
handicraft  of  a chemist. 

Gei'icault, — as  an  exceptional  instance, — might 
he  supposed  to  mourn  over  the  chemical  impotency 
he  was  unblessed  with,  when  his  famous  “ Naufrage 
de  la  Meduso  ” was  an  occupant  of  bis  atelier,  and 
had  not,  as  now  it  has,  within  a single  aud  briet 
age,  mouldered  on  the  walls  of  the  Louvre.* 

Bub  geuei-ally  the  artist  (he,  certainly,  whose 
creed  is  Ovid’s,  “ opus  superabat  materiam  ” ), 
may  -well  be  supposed  unwilling  to  substiUitc 
for  his  own  delightful  work,  the — to  others,  per- 
haps—equally  interesting  abstrusities  of  organic 
chemistry— abstrxrsities  which  but  a little  while 
ago,  before  the  epoch  that  the  genius  of  Liebig  so 
happily  inaugurated,  but  few  in  England,  eveu  of 
the  chemists,  it  is  said,  felt  any  interest  in  or 
could  understand. t 

The  differences  in  ultimate  composition  between 
starch  and  sugar,  between  sugar  aud  alcohol,  or 
sugar  and  oxalic  acid,  as  those  dillcrences  are 
determined  by  analysis  and  expressed  in  sym- 
bolical formula3,  do  not  explain  to  us  bow  the  one 


through  the  Burr«)unding  atmosphere.  But  the 
oil  that  thence  results  is,  for  certain  purposes,  the 
very  perfection  of  a diyiugoil.  Now,  the  same 
formation  and  eroissiou  of  this  acrolein  (but 
effected  and  proceeding,  iu  this  case,  more  gra- 
dually, and,  therefore,  not  so  perceptibly),  takes 
place  on  and  from  the  walls  of  a freshly-painted 
apartment ; and  serves,  as  much  as  any  other  of 
the  causes  in  action  in  such  cases,  to  impregnate 
the  air  with  the  repulsive,  headache-giving,  and 
indescribable  effluvium  so  well  known  always  to 
pervade  a newly-painted  room. 

It  is  the  same  acrid  aud  unsavoury  emanation — 
but  prevailing  in  these  instances  to  a greatly  aggi’a- 
vated  extent — that  fills  to  suflbeation  the  hot  dry- 
ing-rooms of  the  water-proofers,  of  the  oil-cloth 
table-cover,  the  American  cloth,  the  vegetable- 
leather  manufacturers,  and  others,  aud  that  adds 
another  mephitic  element  to  the  already  suffi- 
ciently tainted  utinospherc  of  our  large  letter- 
press  printing  establishments,  where  the  acrolein 
is  an  inevitable  and  abundant  product  of  the  dry- 
ing of  the  linseed  oil  in  the  printing  ink.  Its 
distribution  in  thin  films  (type-marks)  over  the 
immense  urea  of  the  surfaces  of  the  paper  gives 


compound  is  transformed  into  the  other,  nor  do  1 every  facility  for  contact  aud  consequent  re-actions 

' with  the  uir.* 

4.  Why,  not,  therefore,  before  the  oil  is  applied 


they  indicate  the  artificial  means  wc  should  resort 
to  iu  order  to  effect  this  transformation.  In  like 


manner  do  the  diflerences  in  the  ultimate  com 
positions  of  the  fluid  aud  the  solid  oil  fail  to 


as  paint,  or  to  these  or  any  of  its  other  purposes, 
remove  from  it,  by  some  preliminary  operation, 


show  through  what  mediation  the  one  is  changed  I both  this  liberated  glycerine  and  this  subsequently 
into  theother,  and  what  practical  means  wo  should  ' generated  acrolein  ? By  so  doing  we  should  reduce, 
use  either  to  aid  or  impede  that  transformation.  ! to  at  least  this  extent,  the  chances  of  malverse 
For  such  an  insight  aud  such  practical  guidance  ' reactions,  aud  should  obviate  the  uiipleasing  and 
we  bave  to  appeal  to  other  kinds  of  research  or  of ; injurious  emanations  of  these  two  curious  pro- 
experience. Hence,  as  well  as  for  want  of  space,  j ducts  and  accompaniments  of  the  drying  of  an 
would  the  details  relating  to  these  intermediate  oil. 


phenomena  be  out  of  place  here.  But  with  the 
following  selected  points  and  practical  deductions 
from  this  series  of  reactions  it  is  difierent. 

1.  When  the  modicum  of  oxide  of  lead,  or 
other  initiating  agent,  has  abstracted  its  equiva- 
lent of  oleic  acid  from  the  olein,  there  is  thrown 
out  of  chemical  combination,  and  distributed 
mechanically  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  the 
oil,  the  equivalent  of  glycerine  that  previously  had 
been  combined  with  the  acid.  There  then  occurs, 
in  addition,  the  simultaneous  or  immediately  suc- 
ceeding formation,  in  the  oil,  of  another  and 
totally  different  compound,  called  acrolein,  and 
making  its  appearauce  as  a volatile  and  extremely 
pungent  and  acrid  vapour,  which  is  throw’n  off 
from  the  oil  on  its  further  process  of  dryiug. 

Every  stage  of  these  reactions  is  replete  with 
speculative  as  well  as  with  practical  chemical  sug- 
gestions. J At  this  point,  for  example,  one  is  natu- 

* TUc  paint  of  this  celebrated  picture  is,  imhappiiy,  iu 
a state  of  such  rapid  decay  as  just  to  have  made  it  neces- 
sary, before  complete  destruction,  that  it  should  be  copied, 
as  the  only  expedient  lor  nationally  preserving  a memorial 
interesting  to  the  French,  alike  as  the  record  of  an  aflect- 
ing  incident,  and  as  aniasterpiece  of  native  .art.  How  long 
will  it  be  before  there  must  go  forth  a similar  decree  re- 
specling  our  frescoes  in  the  Palace  of  Westminster  ? 

t When  Mrs.  Sorumerville  published  her  *' Mechanism 
of  the  Heavens,”— that  i-ival  as  well  as  rescript  of  the 
“ MOcanique  Celeste  ” of  La  Place,  it  was  said  by  some 
reviewer  that  this  profound,  elegant,  aud  costly  book 
would  lie  unread  on  the  tables  of  our  nobdily,  and  there 
were  not  twenty  men  in  England  who  could  understand 
it.  It  was  much  the  same,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  with 
organic  chemistry.  Now  there  is,  in  England,  no  lack  of 
accomplished  chemists,  as  well  able  as  their  Gerioan  pro- 
totypes to  handle  efhcicnlly  this  fasciuating  branch  of  the 
“ seiiuv.ta  sc'tKntia." 

t For  a variety  of  additional  information  and  experi- 
mental details,  the  reader  is  referred  to  some  papers  by 
the  writer  ill  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  drfs,  vol.v. 
Nos,  211,  213,  and  21-1. 


5.  We  obtain,  moreover,  from  the  study  of  these 
reactions  a variety  of  other  explunatious  aud  prac- 
tical guidances.  They  are,  like  all  other  purely  che- 
mical actions,  greatly  influenced,  a.s  to  the  time  of 
completion,  by  temperature;  so  that  paint  that,  in 
cold  weiithei',  dries  but  slowly  and  unwillingly, 
solidifies  rapidly  on  a warm  day.  With  the  ther- 
mometer at  32°  Fahrenheit,  twenty-hours  may  be 
needed;  at  60°,  fifteen  hours ; at  75®,  ten  hours; 
and,  when  the  American  leather-cloth  maker 
applies  150®,  he  can  harden  each  coat  of  his  paint 
in  six  or  eight  hours.  They  are  influenced  by  the 
hygrometric  condition  of  the  eir,  and  conse- 
quently a paint  keeps  long  “wet”  in  a damp, 
foggy  atmosphere,  though  there  may  be  no  con- 
tingent deficiency  of  the  warmth  required  for 
rapid  drying,  'i'he  suspended  vapour  (especially 
at  nightfall)  deposits  itself,  dew-like,  on  the  face 
of  the  paint,  and  keeps  off  tho  free  contact  of  the 
air.  Under  a stagnant  atmosphere  the  operations 
linger;  whilst,  on  a breezy  day,  they  arc  vastly 
accelerated;  for  the  air  absorbs  and  sweeps 
off  (as  it  does  a pool  of  water  on  the  ground  aftei* 
a shower)  the  eduets  at  the  surface  issuing  from 
the  interior  of  the  oil;  and  presents,  at  the  same 
time,  a continually  recurring  supply  of  fresh 
elements  for  absorption.  Under  a sunny  sky, 
they  proceed  always  at  a comparatively  quickened 
rate,  as  well  because  of  the  specific  action  of 
the  sun’s  rays,  as  of  the  greater  accompanying 
warmth.  Aud  here  there  is  incurred  the  risk  of 
the  external  and  superficial  reactions  (those  of  the 
air  upon  the  outer  stratum  of  the  oil)  proceeding 
more  rapidly  than  the  interior  molecular  action 


• Freshly  priuled  sheets  of  paper,  closely  piled  up,  and 
iusufilcient  quantity,  are  certainly  in  a fit  condition  to 
induce  xpontaneous  comhustion. 
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\viUnu,  and  tbcncc  of  the  “skinning  ” over  of  a 
paint  before  lb  is  solidified  internally,  or  through- 
out. It  is  through  this  there  takes  place  the 
“ blistering  ” of  a paint;  for  the  volatile  or  gaseous 
products  of  the  reactions  within  the  body  of  the 
oil  must  find  a vent  somewhere;  and  if  a skin 
have  formed  over  the  surface,  these  must  cither 
force  their  way  through  that  skin,  or  appear  in 
blisters  below  it.  A freshly-painted  wall,  with  a 
July’s  sun  upon  it,  seldom  escapes  this  blistering, 
for  which  there  will  hereafter  be  made  obvious 
the  practical  remedy.  An  experience  emerg- 
ing out  of  the  same  kind  of  actions  teaches 
the  coach-painter  that,  for  his  finest  body  and 
polish,  he  must  deposit  his  “ wet  ” panels  in  some 
cool  place,  and  give  his  work,  at  every  stage  of  it, 
plenty  of  time  to  harden  throughout.  And  it 
equally  (though  seemingly  paradoxically)  teaches 
the  oil-cloth  table-cover  manufacturer  that,  to 
give  firmness  and  solidity  to  his  penultimate  coat 
of  oil  composition,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  halt 
in  his  manufacturing  activity,  he  must  place  the 
cloth  in  stoves,  heated  to  from  120  to  170  degrees 
Pahreiiheit,  which  quickens  and  completes  the 
internal  reactions  in  the  oil,  and  consequent  ex- 
pulsion of  all  volatile  products,  before  the  action 
of  the  air  can  prematurely  “skin”  over  the 
surface. 

6.  Finally,  so  far  as  hears  i\pon  immediate 
objects,  this  study  of  these  peculiar  reactions 
teaches  that  we  should  he  especially  careful  uot  to 
have  present  with  the  oil,  in  this  its  act  of 
solidifying,  materials — pigments  or  others — that, 
either  by  their  own  composition  or  reactions  with 
the  oil,  add  to  the  volume  of  volatile  products  to 
be  thrown  off;  for  such  evolutions,  occurring 
as  the  oil  thickens,  must  serve  to  disarrange  or 
break  up  the  organic  structure  proper  to  a souud 
paint.  It  teaches  us,  still  further,  what  we  should 


do  in  order  to  secure  the  permanent  integrity  and 
uncliangeablencjs  of  a paint  or  varnish  after 
solidification  of  its  oil;  namely,  that  we  should 
equally  keep  out  of  such  compositions  all  sub- 
stances, pigmentary  or  others,  cupablc  of  mutual 
chemical  reactions,  and  thence  of  creating  molo- 
cnlar  disturbances  (changing  in  form  and  bulk, 
as  water,  on  freezing,  changes  and  disintegrates 
soils  and  even  rocks),  ending  in  the  destruction 
or  deterioration  of  tiic  varnish  or  the  paint. 

And  tills  leads  to  the  demonstration  that  a good 
deal  of  the  pernicious  agency  now  at  work  has  its 
origin  in  a cause  that  has  not  hitherto  been 
dreamed  of;  that  is,  in  the  modern  use  or  abuse 
of  driers,  C.  B. 


LIVERPOOL  ARCUITECTURE  : BROWN’S 
BUILDINGS. 

We  have  before  now  pointed  out  that  while 
Warehouses  form  the  special  architectural  feature 
in  the  streets  of  Manchester,  buildings  appro- 
priated as  Commercial  Chambci's  play  that  part 
in  Liverpool.  In  these  chambers  business  is 
transacted  to  an  enormous  extent : Liverpool,  the 
small  fishing  town  of  the  last  century,  is  now  the 
greatest  emporium  in  the  world. 

Several  of  these  sets  of  chambers  have  been 
lately  erected.  We  illustrate,  in  our  present 
number,  one  that  has  been  recently  commenced  at 
the  corner  of  Exchange-street  and  South  Chapel- 
street,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Picton,  for 
Mr.  William  Brown,  known  to  our  renders  and  all 
the  kingdom  as  the  munificent  donor  of  the  build- 
ing for  the  Liverpool  public  Library  and  Museum. 
The  history  of  the  firm  of  which  this  gentleman 
is  the  principal  member  would  forcibly  illustrate 
the  growth  and  importance  of  Liverpool;  the 
amount  of  business  annually  transacted  by  them 


has  to  be  counted  in  millions  of  pounds  sterling; 
but  our  purpose  just  now  is  witli  “ Brown’s  Build- 
ings,” not  his  firm. 

’Tile  Phicnix  Fire-office  forms  the  left  wing  of 
the  structure.  It  is  a separate  property,  but  tho 
directors  of  the  company  came  into  an  arrange- 
ment, and  commissioned  Mr.  Picton  to  amalgamalc 
the  two  buildings  into  one  general  design.  Their 
portion  of  it  is  seen  in  the  view,  but  is  not  shown 
in  the  plan  : this  refers  solely  to  the  comracTcial 
chambers. 

The  site  of  Mr.  Brown’s  portion  has  cost  very 
nearly  80,000^.  for  an  area  of  about  1,900  square 
yards.  The  contract  for  tlio  erection  is  about 
30,000^.  It  is  in  the  best  situation  in  the  town 
for  the  intended  purpose. 

The  main  features  of  the  design  have  been  dic- 
tated by  the  circumstances.  The  division  of  the 
front  into  three  nearly  equal  parts  was  neces- 
sitated, by  having  to  keep  the  two  properties  dis- 
tinct. The  cost  of  the  land,  and  the  internal  dis- 
tribution, prevented  the  display  of  any  niiirked 
projections,  whilst  the  necessity  for  the  largest 
quantity  of  light  enforced  very  extensive  window 
openings  and  large  internal  areas.  These  were 
the  data  on  which  the  design  had  to  be  composed. 
It  is  astylar,  and  depends  for  its  efl'ect  on  fenes- 
tration. The  small  columns  in  the  wide  openings 
will  be  detached,  and  the  glazing  extend  behind. 
The  material  is  white  free  stone  from  Ruabon,  in 
Denbighshire.  The  basement  is  of  grey  granite 
from  Dalbeattie,  Dumfriesshire.  Portions  of  the 
doorways  and  of  the  window  columns  will  he  of 
polished  red  Peterhead  granite.  There  will  be  a 
considerable  amount  of  sculptural  decoration,  for 
which  Mr.  Edwin  Stirling  is  employed.  The  con- 
tractors are  Messrs.  Jones  & Jump,  of  Liverpool, 
for  Mr.  Brown’s  portion;  and  Mr.  George  Rome, 
of  Liverpool,  for  the  Pboiuix  Fire-office. 
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THE  LATE  MR.  JOHN  CROSS,  ARTIST. 


In  consequence  of  the  lamented  death  of  Mr. 
An  Cross,  and  his  position  as  a historical 
linter,^  a number  of  his  friends  have  resolved 
jon  raising  a fund,  by  subscription,  for  the  pur- 
)se  of  purchasing  one  or  more  of  his  unsold 
orks  for  presentation  to  some  public  institution 
I a tribute  to  his  memory  as  an  artist,  and  as  a 
eaiis  of  providing  some  assistance  for  his  widow 
id  family,  otherwise  totally  unprovided  for. 
An^influential  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of 
r.  Foley,  11. A.,  a few  days  ago,  and  the  sum  of 
)?.  was  subscribed  on  the  spot.  A committee  is 
ting  formed;  and,  meanwhile,  Mr.  Edward  B. 
iephens,  of  27,  Upper  BclgravC'Street,  Belgrave* 
uare,  will  receive  subscriptions. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  ordinary  meeting  of  members  was  held  on 
■iday  evening,  the  Ist  instant,  at  the  bouse  in 
mduit-street. 

The  president,  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith,  occupied 

0 chair. 

Backhouse  and  Sir,  J.  D.  Wyatt  were, 
Aallot,  elected  members  of  the  Association. 

The  particulars  and  conditions  agreed  upon  by 

2 general  committee  with  regard  to  the  prize  of 
offered  by  Mr.  Tite,  M.P.,  for  the  class  of 

Hgn,  were  submitted  and  approved.  These  are 
substance,— that  a prize  of  Zl.  be  given  for  the 
it  desjgn  for  a club-house,  all  members  of  the 
sociation  to  be  eligible  to  compete;  and  that  r 
ze  of  2Z.  be  given  for  the  best  set  of  sketches, 
it  in  to  the  class  of  design  on  or  before  the  12th 
April  inclusive. 

[n  the  absence  of  a member  who  was  to  have 
d a paper  on  “ Brickwork,” 

Rr.  J.  H.  Christian  consented,  at  short  notice, 
make  some  observations  on  “ Masonry.”  After 
cw  preliminary  remarks  on  the  definition  of 
sonry,  Mr.  Christian  proceeded  to  observe  that 
^oldest  specimen  of  masonry  he  had  ever  seen  was 
Malta,  and  appeared  to  be  of  Phmnician  origin, 
lousistcd  of  a series  of  cells,  with  a covered  way, 
lewhat  similar  to  those  at  the  Temple  of  Isis  at 
npeu ; and  he  apprehended  that  the  object  was 
same;  namely,  dens  for  beasts  of  sacrifice,  as 
re  were  bones  scattered  about  in  all  directions, 
is  was  the  oldest  specimen  of  constructive 
jonry  that  had  ever  come  under  his  notice 
It  came  the  masonry  of  Egypt,  which  opened 
a wide  field  for  consideration.  It  appeared 
tty  evident,  that  the  Egyptians  must  have 
u masons  for  many  centuries  before  the  ercc- 

1 of  the  great  buildings  that  still  remain  to 

;st  their  skill.  Strange,  however,  it  was,  that 
remains  existed  of  their  earlier  buildinos, 
ch  would  have  shown  the  stages  by  which  they 
ved  at  that  excellence  which  characterizes  the 
pies  that  still  remain.  Some  of  their  works 
e to  this  day  as  perfect  as  when  the  masons 
•VI  on  the  contrary,  it  was 

able  to  trace  every  successive  stage  of 
onry.  The  first  walls  were,  no  doubt,  built  of 
i stones,  with  cement  composed  of  mud  or 
to  fill  up  the  interstices.  Then,  as  art  and 
ice  grew,  the  manner  of  construction  improved, 
i they  raised  the  cyclopean  buildings  which 
endure.  The  Greeks  followed  the  E'^yptians 
with  fur  grc.ater  taste,  delicacy,  and  harmony, 
ithey  were  not  perfect  masons.  They  did  not 
y much  about  constructive  union,  by  getting 
greatest  possible  strength  with  the  minimum 
taterial ; neither  were  their  buildings  on  so 
ive  a scale.  _ The  Romans,  like  the  Greeks 

cl  down  the  size  of  their  buildings;  but  they 

3 more  scientific  than  the  Greeks,  and  could 
igreat  spaces  without  recourse  to  lintels.  If 

utudent  of  architecture  wanted  to  see  really 
masonry,  let  him  go  to  Rome  and  view  the 
iseum,  the  aqueducts,  the  arcades,  the  coloii- 
) of  the  Farnese,  &c.,  w’hich  were  magnificout 
enens,  well  constructed  and  well  bedded.  The 
ansbadone  great  advantage  in  their  build- 
>-they  had  fine  stone,  and  it  was  well 
ithered.”  Jhe  Roman  buildings  raised  during 
■agal  dynasties  were  finer  than  those  of  any 
■eperiod.  The  stones  were  worked  die  square 
3to  stone,  and  cramped  with  bronze.  Bronze 
' le  best  possible  material  for  cramping,  but 
::  a costly  substance;  and  the  real  Goths,  in 
ioto  get  at  it,  drilled  holes  in  the  walls  to 
it,  It,  and  thus  brought  premature  decay  upon 
ta  noble  pile.  At  the  theatre  of  Marcellas, 
l td  be  seen  that  the  beds  of  the  stone  were 
And  it  was  impossible  to  drag  them  out  of 
Jieds  without  pulling  down  the  whole  struc- 
eJNo  mortar  was  required,  as  sinking  the 
acl  the  same  ofiect  as  dowelling.  The 


Romans  were  believed  to  have  quarried  their  stone 
two  years  before  they  used  it;  but  it  was  also 
said  Aat  they  did  what  no  architect  of  the  present 
day  would  think  of  doing — namely,  put  the  bad 
stones  in  the  foundations.  Another  feature  of 
Early  Roman  masonry  was  that  the  masons  began 
to  work  in  curved  lines,  which  made  their  work 
and  construction  more  scientific.  Coming  down 
to  the  Norman  period,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
although  the  Normans  had  left  some  fine  sped- 
mens,  still  that  they  were  not  good  masons.  They 
built  their  piers  too  loose,  and  iii  many  instances 
their  walls  were  filled  up  with  rubbish  and  bad 
mortar.  1 he  Transitionists  fell  into  a similar  error, 
and  the  late  fall  of  the  spire  at  Chichester  Cathedral 
was  to  be  traced  to  their  vicious  system  of  building, 
which  after  a time  failed  to  support  the  superin- 
cumbent weight — the  cere  being  rotten  and  the 
ashlar  small  and  not  well  bonded.  The  Normans 
also  false-jointed  their  work,  and  made  what 
could  not  be  called  fair  masonry.  Another  fault 
of  the  Norman  system  was,  that  it  dispensed  with 
foundations.  He  had  seen  cases  in  which  cathe- 
dral work  had  been  laid  flat  on  the  ground.  Much 
better  masonry  was,  he  thought,  to  be  found  in  the 
Early  English  period.  The  subsequent  styles  im- 
proved, down  to  the  Perpendicular,  when  the  archi- 
tects appeared  to  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to 
show  construction.  Mr.  Christi.au  next  referred  to 
the  Venetian  marble  masonry  exhibited  at  Venice, 
and  which  had  in  that  climate  a very  beautiful 
appearance.  The  buildings  in  which  it  was  used 
were,  for  the  most  part,  of  brick  veneered  with 
marble.  Though  striking  and  beautiful  in  the 
clear  warm  atmosphere  of  Venice,  be  could  not 
recommend  it  for  England.  Such  work  would 
never  have  stood  the  severe  frost  of  last  winter. 
Mr.  Ruskin  had  praised  it  very  much;  but,  in  a 
constructive  sense,  it  would  not  do  for  northern 
latitudes.  Gothic  masonry  was,  to  his  thinking, 
perfection.  The  churches  in  that  style  were 
planned  for  constructive  masonry,  and  the  builders 
must  have  possessed  scientific  skill  to  design  them. 
After  the  Reformation  the  building  of  churches 
ceased  almost  entirely,  and  few  large  masonry 
works  were  carried  on.  With  regard  to  the 
masons  themselves,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
young  masons  of  the  present  day,  educated  in 
Gothic  masonry,  made  better  workmen  than  those 
who  had  begun  on  Classic  and  then  turned  to 
Gothje.  As  an  illustration  of  the  skill  of  modern 
Gothic  masons  he  might  refer  to  the  pulpits  of 
late  German  work,  which  were  marvels  in  their 
way;  containing  intersections  of  mouldings,  or 
double  curves,  worked  in  and  out  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner.  For  his  own  part,  ho  was 

puzzled  to  Imagine  how  they  ivere  first  set  out 

unless,  indeed,  they  wore  carved.  Referring  to 
the  masonry  of  our  times  and  our  own  country,  Mr. 
Christian  called  attention  to  the  admirable  work 
observable  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  The 
former  city  he  regarded  as  the  finest  capital  in 
the  world.  The  stone,  than  which  nothing  could 
be  finer,  was  used  with  an  unsparing  hand : it  was 
beautifully  worked  and  well  set ; and  the  public 
buildings,  and  in  many  instances  private  dwell- 
ings,  attested  the  skill  of  modern  Scotch  masons. 

A great  deal  had  been  said  lately  about  the 
importance  of  selecting  stone.  In  the  obser- 
vations made  on  the  subject  he  entirely  agreed, 
for  nothing  could  be  more  important  for  the 
succe.-'S  of  a building  than  that  the  stone  should 
be  well  chosen,  and  taken  out  of  the  best 
beds.  Wlienever  it  was  possible,  he  would 
recommend  that  the  stone  should  be  seasoned  for 
two  years  (at  all  events  for  one  summer  and  one 
winter),  and  that  every  bad  stone  should  be  un- 
ceremoniously rejected.  1 he  stone  ought  to  be  got 
out  of  the  quarry  early  in  the  summer,  when  the 
frost  was  well  out  of  it  and  the  sap  had  disappeared. 
With  regard  to  roofs  of  masonry,  he  had  seen 
some  excellent  ones  in  France.  There  was  also  a 
fine  specimen  in  the  South  Chapel  of  Scarborough 
Church,  but  not  so  good  as  those  to  be  found  in 
France.  It  might  of  course  be  said  that  stone, 
roofs  were  too  costly  for  general  use : but  still 
wheu  circumstances  permitted  he  saw  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  be  used;  as,  when  the  masonry 

wasgood,they  were  almost  indestructible.  Glancino- 

from  masonry  to  masons,  he  regretted  that  men  so 
intelligent  and  well-conducted  as  were  the 
body  generally,  should  give  themselves  up  so 
completely  to  their  trade  unions.  They  were  the 
proudest  men  connecti-d  with  the  building  trade, 
and  yet  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  slaves  to 
their  societies.  It  was,  in  fact,  miserable  bondage ; 
and  the  men  in  work  were  fleeced  to  an  enormous 
extent.  It  seemed  to  him  that  masons  had  more 
class  faults,  and  were  more  wedded,  as  it  were,  to 
their  society,  than  any  other  class  of  skilled  work- 
men; and  he  regretted  it;  for  he  was  persuaded 


that  it  injured  them,  because  its  eflect  was  to 
discourage  masonry  and  to  take  %vork  out  of  tbclr 
hands. 

The  Pi’esldent,  having  complimented  Mr.  Clirist- 
ian  on  the  practical  nature  of  his  remarks,  referred 
to  the  importance  of  selecting  good  stone.  He 
recommended  the  Barley  Bale  stone,  which  he 
believed  was  the  best  in  England.  It  was  to  be 
bad  in  endless  quantity,  and  possessed  the  advan- 
tages of  great  durability  and  good  colour.  It 
could  also  be  had  in  blocks  as  large  as  any  which 
the  railway  could  convey.  He  regretted  that  it 
Inid  not  been  employed  in  the  now  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, because  he  believed  it  was  in  every  way 
suited  for  such  a building.  He  also  recommended 
that  as  far  as  possible  the  local  stone  should  be 
used,  and  that  when  practicable  the  natural  face 
of  the  stone  should  be  left  without  artificial  dress- 
ing. The  result,  especially  when  it  was  intended 
to  make  a contrast  to  fine  work,  would  be  found 
extremely  pleasing  to  the  eye.  With  regard  to  the 
masons  he  was  bound  ^o  say  that  he  had  always 
found  them  a most  superior  order  of  workmen;  in- 
telligent, well  informed,  possessing  more  scientific 
skill  than  others,  and  usually  well  conducted. 

Mr.  Christian  said  he  wished  to  be  distinctly 
understood  as  having  referred  to  masons  as  a class, 
not  as  individuals;  for  he  entirely  agreed  with 
the  president  as  to  the  intelligence,  skill,  and  good 
conduct  of  the  men  : all  he  regretted  was  that 
they  had  committed  themselves  so  unreservedly 
into  the  hands  of  their  trade  unions  and  societies. 

Some  short  discussion  ensued,  and  a vote  of 
thanks  was  unanimously  accorded  to  Mr.  Christian. 


ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

On  the  5th  inst.  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  read  a paper 
on  “The  Grotesque  in  Art,”  the  sequel  of  a recent 
correspondence  on  the  subject  in  our  pages.  Mr. 
Street  presided.  On  the  12th,  Mr.  Burges  lec- 
tured on  the  Photographs  Generally,  Mr.  Raphael 
Brandon  presiding.  We  shall  print  h-s  discourse 
hereafter. 


ARCH.EOLCGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Institute,  Mr.  G. 
Poulett  Scrope,  M.P.,  gave  an  account  of  the  dis- 
covery of  an  extensive  Homan  dwelling,  with 
baths,  hypocausts,  and  extensive  appliances  of 
luxury,  on  Lord  Methuen’s  estates  in  Wiltshire. 
The  excavations,  which  were  under  Mr.  Scrope’s 
direction,  brought  to  light  some  ancient  relics  of 
unusual  occurrence,  which  he  brought  for  exami- 
nation ; especially  a crescent-shaped  pendant, 
formed  of  two  very  large  tusks  of  a boar,  mounted 
in  metal,  with  rings,  for  suspension  probably  on 
the  breast  of  a horse,  as  still  in  use  iu  the  East. 
He  produced  a precisely  similar  ornament  obtained 
at  Beyrout,  in  Syria,  such  as  are  usually  appended 
to  the  trappings  of  the  Arab  steeds.  No  example, 
however,  of  tliis  precise  description  had  been  found 
among  Roman  remains : crescent  pendants  are 
seen  upon  war-horses  represented  on  Trajan’s 
column,  and  Mr.  Scrope  cited  passages  iu  the 
“Eclogues”  of  Calpurnius  Siculus,  aud  in  Statius, 
in  which  mention  occurs  of  crescent  pendants 
formed  of  boars’  tusks.  These  curious  objects 
wore  probably  talismanic,  Mr.  Scrope  announced 
his  intention  of  presenting  the  antiquities  he  had 
disinterred  to  the  British  Museum.  Professor 
Westwood,  keeper  of  the  Hope  collection  at 
Oxford,  then  read  a detailed  narrative  of  an 
arcbmological  tour  in  the  Netherlands,  and  West- 
ern Germany,  aud  some  parts  of  France,  during 
the  last  summer.  He  described  numerous  manu- 
script treasures  and  works  of  Media?val  art  which 
had  attracted  his  special  notice  at  Brussels,  Liege, 
Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  Ac.,  and  exhibited  a large  series 
of  drawings  of  illuminations,  sculptures  in  ivory, 
with  other  interesting  objects  of  art  preserved  in 
museums  in  Belgium,  and  the  rich  relics  of 
Charlemagne  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Mr.  Albert 
_Way  gave  a sketch  of  the  history  and  character- 
istics of  the  bronze  antiquities  of  the  period 
termed  Celtic,  found  iu  Great  Britain  and 
throughout  the  northern  countries  of  Europe. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

On  March  5th,  Mr.  G.  P.  Bidder,  President,  in 
the  chair,  the  first  paper  read  was  “ Bescriptioa 
of  a Pier  erected  at  Southport,  Lancashire,”  by 
Mr.  H.  Hooper. 

This  pier  was  constructed  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  promenade  facing  the  sea,  on  an  extensive 
tract  of  sands  reaching  to  low  water,  a distance 
of  nearly  one  mile.  Its  length  was  1,200  yards, 
aud  the  breadth  of  the  footway  was  15  feet.  At 
the  sea-end  there  was  an  oblong  platform,  lOO 
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feet  These  piles  were  provided  at  their  bases 
with  eireiilar  discs,  18  mebes  diameter,  “>  f”™  ” 
bearing  surface.  A gas  tube  was  passed  ^owj!  the 
inside  of  each  pile,  and  was  forced 

the  sand:  when  a connection  was  made  with  the 
Water  Company’s  mains,  a pressnve  of  water  ot 
about  50  lbs.  to  tbe  inch  was  obtained,  wbicb  was 
fonncl  sufficient  to  remove  tbe  sand  from  under 
tbe  disc.  There  were  cutters  on  the  under  side 
of  the  discs,  so  that,  on  an  alternating  motion 
boinff  eiven  to  tbe  pile,  the  sand  was  loosenec  . 
After  the  pressure  of  water  had  been  removed 
about  five  minutes,  tbe  piles  settled  down  to  so 
firm  a bearing,  that,  when  tested  with  a load  of  1- 
tons  each,  no  signs  of  settlement  could  he  per- 
ceived. The  upper  lengtSis  of  the  columns  had 
cast-iron  hearing  plates,  for  receiving  the  ends  of 
the  longitudinal  lattice  girders,  each_50  feet  long 
and  3 feet  deep.  The  centre  row  of  girders  having 
double  tbe  duty  of  tbe  outside  ones  top  and 
bottom  plates  were  added.  The  weight  of  wroiight- 
iroii  work  in  each  bay  was  4 tons  o cwt.,  and  ot 
cast-iron  work  1 ton  17  cwt.  The  second  hay 
from  tbe  shore  was  tested  by  a load  of  3o  tons, 
cnuallv  distributed,  when  the  mean  deflection  ot 
the  three  girders,  in  twenty-four  hours^,  was  U 
inch,  and  there  was  a permanent  set  0i  bait  an 
inch  on  the  load  being  removed. 

Tbe  advantages  claimed  for  this  mode  ot  con- 
struction were  1.  Economy  in  first  cost,  espe- 
cially in  sinking  the  piles,  which  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  4id.  per  foot.  2.  The  small  surface 
exposed  to  the  action  of  wind  and  waves.  3. 
Similarity  of  parts,  thus  reducing  the  cost  to  a 
minimum.  4.  The  expeditious  manner  of  obtam- 
inc  a solid  foundation — an  important  matter  in 
tidal  work.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  piles 
were  thus  sunk  in  six  weeks. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  pier  and  approaches 
was  10  400L  The  works  had  been  completed  for 
9 319Z.  being  at  the  rate  of  7Z.  15s.  4d.  per  lineal 
yard.  ’The  pier  was  designed  by  Mr.  Brunlees, 
and  tbe  superintendence  of  the  construction  was 
entrusted  to  the  author,  as  resident  engineer, 
Messrs.  Galloway  being  the  contractors. 


we  miglit  bid  adieu  to  timber  ships ; but  the  re- 

verse Sould  be  the  case.  Her  suceess  would  bid 
adieu  to  ships  formed  of  “Vwroof 

eause,  if  those  ships  were  not  made 
their  thin  shins  being  covered  with 
of  timber  and  these  in  turn  covered  with  men 
^on  plates,  they  would  not  he  fit  for  w.ar  purposes; 
and,K  eoverod,  would  he  iinftt  fee  commerc  al 
purposes  in  war,  having  their  tonnage  either  whohy 
or  greatly  absorbed,  according  to  their  size,  by  the 
weight  put  upon  them. 


PRIZE  PLANS  OF  LABOUKF.RS’ 
COTT.t-GES. 

VOBKSHniE  AOEICUITTOAI,  SOCIETT. 

At  a meeting  of  the  committee,  appointed  to 
adjudicate  on  the  plans  sent  in  f“r  e™Pef‘‘'™  f” 
the  prizes  offered  by  this  society,  held  at  Scan  en  s 
HotS,  York,  on  the  Ist  instant,  the  following 

'"'class  I'^For  the  best  plan  of  a donhlo  cottage, 
coiittaing  not  less  than  three  bed-rooms  ii^nch ; 
the  cost  nob  to  exceed  220Z.  the  pair,  -5Z. . iust 
prize,  “ Speed  the  Plough,”  Messrs.  E'C^ardson  A 
lloss,  Darlington.  Highly  commended Mogna 
SDeo”W.Blackmoor,  Rotherham.  Commended; 

..^C;Ltus  sum,”  W.  Wilds,  Hertfordj  “ Domns 


“Lonatussum,  v* . »» ^ - 

W.  Lightly,  London;  “ ProHono  PiiUico  W.  J 
IVice,  Pimlico,  London;  ''Simplicity,  I tility,ana 

’ vTT  1 TT— 'H.TnmMioarnr- 


IRON-CASED  SHIPS. 

INSTITUTION  OF  NAVzVJj  AUCHITECTS. 

At  the  meetings  of  this  society  which  have 
been  lately  held,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  S. 
Pakington,  Bart.,  in  the  chair,  the  first  communi- 
cation read  was  from  General  Sir  Howard  Douglas. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  subject  of  iron  slups  and 
iron-cased  ships  he  had  taken,  care,  he  said,  not  to 
confound  the  two  questions  together.  He  consi- 
dered the  Warrior  and  the  other  vessels  now 
being  built  of  timber  combined  with  iron  to  belong 
to  tbe  category  of  iron-cased  ships;  for  although 
tbo  only  timber  used  in  tbe  formation  of  the 
IFarrior  consisted  of  two  layers  of  wood,  8 and 
30  inches  thick  respectively,  placed  behind  the 
plates;  yet,  hut  for  the  timber  with  which  the 
plates  were  backed  up,  the  side  of  the  ship  would 
not  be  shot-proof,  nor  could  the  plates  he  firmly 
fixed.  He  would  not  follow  Mr.  Scott  Russell  in 
the  plunge  he  had  taken  to  dive  into  tbe  future 
of  the  British  navy  ; hut  to  the  question  put  in 
that  gentleman’s  pamphlet— “ Iron  and  Wood; 
which  shall  it  be?”  he  (Sir  II.  Douglas)  confi- 
dently replied— of  neither  singly,  but  by  a combi- 
nation of  both,  to  constitute  that  new  description 
of  vessels  for  special  purposes  in  which  the  Erench 
had  taken  the  lead,  hut  which  lead  we  must  take 
out  of  their  hands  by  constructing  iron-cased  ships 
which,  like  theirs,  should  be  formed  of  timber; 
that  was  on  wooden  bottoms  having  iron-cased 
sides,  tbe  number  and  strength  of  these  vessels  to 
be  extended  according  to  circumstances.  With 
respect  to  ships  formed  wholly  of  iron,  he  adhered 
firmly  to  the  opinion  that  they  were  utterly  unfit 
for  any  of  tbe  purposes  of  war.  The  Great  Easiern 
belonged  to  that  category,  and  no  one  could  assert 
that  a vessel  that  might  be  perforated  tbrongh 
and  through  by  68-pounder  solid  shot  was  fit  for 
such  purposes.  Beiug  formed  of  plates  proof 
against  shells,  no  shells  would  be  fired  at  her,  but 
solid  shot  would  do  the  work  much  more  effec- 
tually. No  real  test  of  the  resistance  of  the  iron- 
cased  ships  to  shot,  nor  of  ships  formed  of  thin 
plates  of  iron,  would  he  made  till  trial  in  a state 
of  war;  and  then  the  very  e.xistence  of  the  country 
would  be  at  stake  on  a theory— a speculative 
experiment,  untried  in  war.  It  had  been  said  in 
the  Times  that  if  the  Warrior  were  successful 


I'aice,  1 iniucu,  , a-- 

Economy,”  W.  Word,  Hiilme,  Mimcheater. 

Class  2.  For  tbe  best  plan  of  a double  cottage, 
containing  two  or  three  bed-rooms 
cost  not  to  evcecd  1801  tlio  pair  26?.  :-First 
prize,  ''Dlligol'acem.”  J.  B Corky  Stamioril, 
Lincoln.  Highly  coinmcnclcd  Mognn  Spc.^ 
W.  Blackmoor,  Rotherham.  Commended; 
■■Experience  A,”  John  Tronght  Acton,  Bnmell, 
Shrewsbury  ; “ Indnstria,”  J.  W.  I ouniRey,  Kerry, 
Montgomery  ; '■  Utility,”  E.  Foggett,  Blackburn ; 

I’ll  Try  ” J.  H.  Brown,  Norwich. 

Class  3.  For  the  best  plan  of  a single  cottage ; 
the  cost  not  to  exceed  120Z.,  ;25Z. First  prize, 
"Cusp”  Walter  Boden,  Birkenhead.  Highly 
commended ;— " Je  vis  en  Espoir,”  A.  \\  atson, 
Everton,  Liverpool.  Commended  ;—  ^‘Tos.^^ 

Messrs.  Child  & Son,  Leeds;  " Cottage  ComtorL  ^ 
B.  Lay,  Oswestry,  Shropshire;  "Aive 
T.  H.  Lomas,  Nottingham;  "Economy,  J..Bratt- 
lev,  Ebberston,  West  Heslerton,  York. 

Class  4.  The  best  plan  of  a pair  of  cottages,  of 
irregular  design ; the  cost  not  to  exceed  210Z.,  lOZ. ; 
for  the  second  best  ditto,  5Z. :— No  prize  awarded : 
insufficient  merit. 

The  successful  competitors  for  designs  of  farm- 
buildings  will  be  announced  at  the  next  meeting 
of  tbe  committee,  %vhicli  will  take  place  shortly. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  competitors 
in  each  class : — , i 

Class  1.  Double  cottage  to  cost  220/.  ...  14i 

■ 2 » 180^-  - 

;;  3!  Single  » 120Z.  ...  78 

„ 4.  Irregular  ,,  „ 210/.  ...  ■“6 


We  are  found  fault  with  for  having  admired  the 
ancient  house  known  as  Noah’s  Ark,  which  is  m a 
very  dilapidated  condition,  and  for  having  omitted 
mention  of  a house  of  a similar  character  that  is 
Letter  cared  for  by  its  owner.  Surely,  when  a 
physician  prescribes  a remedy  for  a sick  person,  he 
would  not  be  accused  of  shortcoming  if  he  should 
not  append  to  his  prescription  intimation  tliat 
another  member  ot  tlio  same  family  is  enjoying 
better  health ! „ ,,  . . 

The  Advertiser  continues:  " I or  the  informa- 
tion of  those  not  acquainted  with  Stafford,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  state  that,  besides  the  pnhlio 
building  mentioned,  Stafford  possesses  within  its 
limits  and  immpdiate  veigTihourhood  three  churches 
—St.  Paul’s,  Christ  Church,  and  Castle  Church  ■ a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  several  Methodist 
and  Independent  chapels;  two  lunatic  asylums,  an 
infirmary,  a gaol,  a^lyceum,  a gr.rmmar-school,  1 
and  a baronial  castle.”  , „ 

These  objects  would  doubtless  be  made  miicli  ot 
in  the  local  guide-books,  but  did  not  appear  to 
call  for  any  especial  remark  from  us,  as  they 
scarcely  concerned  tbe  aspect  of  Stafford  from  our 
noiut  of  view.  Moreover,  we  would  infonn  the 
writer  in  the  Htaffordsldre  Advertiser,  that  our 
remarks  upon  tbe  aspect  and  condition  of  our 
towns  are  not  intended  for  the  amusement  of  the 
idle  reader,  but  to  point  out  to  the  competent 
authorities  improvementsworthy  of  being  effected, 
and  neglected  evils  calling  for  remedy.  On  this 
account  we  must  express  our  pleasure  at  learning 
that  the  accommodation  at  tbe  railway  station, 
allowed  by  all  to  be  dangerously  insufficient,  i3 
being  materially  increased.  ^ • 

We  are  glad,  too,  to  find  that  an  effort  ^ J’euig 
made  to  raise  funds  for  the  repair  of  St.  Chad  s, 
and  hope  it  will  he  warmly  responded  to. 


THE  STONE  PRESERVATIVE  QUESTION. 

The  daily  papers  have  given  the  names  of  a 
committee  said  to  have  been  appointed  by  tlu 
Chief  Cotnraissionor  of  her  Majesty  s Works,  tc 
consider  the  best  means  of  preserving  the  stone  o 
the  Palace  of  Westminster,  in  accordance  witl 
the  resolution  of  the  Institute  of  British  Arcln 
tects  recently  communicated  to  the  Commissionei 
As  the  Institute  have  not  received  any  intimatioi 
of  the  appointment,  and  some  of  the  gentlemci 
whose  names  are  given  would  seem  to  be  imprope 
persons  for  this  particular  inquiry,  we  wait  lo 
more  certain  information. 
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The  competition,  as  will  he  seen  from  the  sub 
joined  figures,  lias  been  most  extraordinary  in  | 
extent ; and  the  labours  of  the  committee,  who  sat 
for  ten  or  twelve  days,  must  have  been  arduous. 

Tbe  public,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  reap  the 
benefit  of  their  judgment,  and  witness,  when  the 
whole  of  the  designs  are  exhibited  at  the  forth- 
coming show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
Leeds  ill  July,  a remarkable  collection  of  plans. 


STAFFORD. 

It  is  encouraging  to  find  that  we  have  not 
written  in  vain  respecting  Stafford.  Our  remarks 
have  met  with  confirmation  from  the  local  press 
and  correspondents,  although  this  has  sometimes 
taken  the  shape  of  prevaricating  contradiction. 

The  StajfordsTiire  Advertiser  denies  that  the 
district  of  houses  between  tbe  railway  station  and 
'the  town  is  below  tbe  level  of  tbe  river;  whilst  a 
more  angry  repudiator  of  the  truth  of  our  state- 
ments declares  that,  to  his  knowledge,  it  is  only  in 
times  of  flood,  when  the  water  has  risen  7_or  8 
feet,  that  the  houses  are  flooded,  and  that  this  has 
not  occurred  more  than  four  times  in  the  last 
sixteen  years. 

The  quibble  made  to  this  portion  of  our  pen- 
and-ink  sketch  is,  that  we  omitted  the  parenthe- 
tical fact  that  the  level  of  the  river  is  an  artificial 
one  at  the  point  indicated  : it  must,  however,  he 
patent  to  the  most  simple  understanding  that  it 
is  .as  disastrous  to  health  to  live  in  a district  made 
damp  by  an  artificial  level  as  by'  a natural  one. 
We  presume  that,  if  tbe  floods  were  much  more 
frequent  than  once  in  four  years,  the  houses  would 
be  washed  away  altogether. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 
Kensinaion.-The  church  of  St.  Barnaba 
which  was  built  some  thirty  years  ago. 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Lewis  Vulliamy,  has  late] 
received  the  addition  of  a chancel  and  vest^ 
The  stained  ease  window  (by  O’Conner),  wi1 
fourteen  lights,  was  taken  out  and  packed  u 
receiving  no  injury.  The  chancel,  both  abo' 
and  below  tbe  upper  steps,  has  been  paved  wj 
Minton’s  encaustic  tiles.  A Caen  stone  rered 
has  been  provided,  the  tablets  of  which  have  bei 
, illuminated  by  Mr.  Blackmore,  of  Euston-roa 
The  vestry  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  chauo 
I and  is  nearly  semi-octangnlar  in  form.  The  wor 
cost  about  1,100/.  Messrs.  McLennan  & Bi 
were  the  contractors.  The  designs  were  fi 
nished  by  Mr.  Thomas  Johnson,  of  Lichfield,  a, 
were  carried  out  under  the  superintendence, 
Mr.  W.  S.  Wintle.  . 

Reading.— The  new  Church  in  St.  Oilei 
parish  was  to  have  been  commenced  some  tii 
back  but  the  lowest  tender  so  far  exceeded  t 
architect’s  estimate,  that  it  was  found  necesM 
to  refer  the  plans  back  for  amendment,  so  tl 
tbe  cost  may  be  brought  down  to  such  a si 
as  would  probably  be  raised  by  the  projcctort 
this  district  church.  The  cost  will  be  ab( 
G 500/  of  wbicb  5,000/.  have  been  secnreil. 

' Norton  Ilalreward.— The  chief  corner  stone 
the  parish  church  of  Norton  has  been  hud.  j 
James  Wilson  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  \ 
kins  are  the  contractors. 

Shrexcslury.-^t.  Giles’s  Church  has  been 
opened.  The  edifice  has  recently  been  eular; 
hv  an  erection  on  tbe  north  side  of  the  nave,  ■ 
placing  a small  dilapidated  aisle  of  the  old  cbm 
The  addition,  according  to  tbe  local  Chromcl 
only  part  of  a more  extended  plan  intended 
be  carried  out  as  the  wants  of  the  district  l 
require,  in  which  the  present  structure  lo 
the  nave  to  the  proposed  future  exteiisiO 
the  choir  and  chancel,  the  old  nave,  a s( 
aisle,  the  present  chancel,  and  a side  ch 
or  aisle  to  the  new  chancel.  On  the  north 
it  is  lioped  to  build  a tower.  The  new  buil 
is  erected  in  red  and  white  Grinshill  frees! 
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the  colour  contrasted  and  blended.  The  style  is 
Geometric.  The  western  gable  has  a five-li"-ht 
traceried  window.  The  north  wall  has  a deeply- 
recessed  masonry  doorway  and  three  two-light 
traceried  y?indows.  At  the  eastern  end  a masonry 
arch  is  built  to  suit  the  proposed  extension,  and 
filled  in  with  rubble  and  an  old  two-light  win- 
dow. The  old  arcade  has  been  simply  rebuilt, 
and  the  other  parts  cleaned  and  repaired.  The 
sittings  gained  are  120.  The  work  has  been  done 
by  Mr.  Treasxxre,  of  Newport,  from  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  S.  Pountney 
Smith,  of  this  town,  the  total  cost,  exclusive  of 
the  porch,  being  800^. 

Chorlton-upon^MedlocJc.—Thu  foundation  stone 
of  the  new  church  of  St.  Paul,  Chorlton,  has  been 
laid._  The  site  selected  for  the  building  is  at 
the  junction  of  Higher  Temple-street  and  Bruns- 
wick-street,  in  a locality  already  populous,  and 
where  the  remaining  laud  is  being  rapidly  built 
over.  In  the  proposed  church,  which  is  to  be 
built  according  to  designs  furnished  by  Messrs. 
L-legg  & Knowles,  architects,  sittings  will  be 
provided  for  1,100  persons,  of  which  about  two- 
fifths  will  be  free.  Nearly  four-fiftlis  of  the 
amount  necessary  for  the  building  and  endow- 
ment have  been  already  subscribed. 

Sheffield.— James  Brown,  of  Occiipation- 
road,  has  been  repairing  the  spire  and  lightning 
jonductor  of  the  parish  church.  Mr.  Brown 
reached  the  height  by  tying  a number  of  ladders 
.0  the  steeple,  one  above  another,  and  his  ascent 
M them  attracted  some  attention.  Ho  is  the 
?on  of  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  who  some  time  ago 
repaired  the  lightning  conductor  of  a chimney 
It  Stoke  Priory,  Worcestershire,  312  feet  in 
height,  reaching  that  altitude  by  fixing  twentv- 
^our  ladders  oue  above  another.  The  repairs  at 
die  parish  church  are  being  made  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  Flockton  & Sons,  architects. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Croydon.— 'The  tender  of  Messrs.  Marslancl  & 
Son  for  improvements  to  the  Assize  Courts  has  been 
iccepted.  Some  alterations  and  reductions  in  the 
terns  having  been  effected,  the  reduced  esti- 
nate  for  these  improvements  amounts  in  all  to 

J 013/.  7s.  3d. There  is  talk  in  the  Local  Board 

)f  Health  of  building  new  Assize  Courts,  markc 
iccommodation,  Ac. 

i/iyWon.—The  Local  Works  Committee  re- 
jorted  to  the  Town  Cornic'd  at  last  meeting  that 
or  the  erection  of  a groyne  near  the  Old  Steine 
jroyno,  and  the  repair  of  the  Albion  Groyne, 
igreeably  to  drawings  and  speelflcation  prepared 
ly  the  surveyor,  the  following  tenders  were 
eeeived,  viz. — G.  Cheesman  A Co.,  1,8601.,-  W 
Icthlck,  2,579/. ; John  F.abian,  1,919/.  Thereso- 
ntion  of  the  Committee,  that  the  tender  of  Messrs, 
-'heesman  & Co.  he  accepted,  subject  to  the 
pproval  of  their  sureties,  was  confirmed  by  the 
(ouned.  Attention  was  called  lii  the  Council  to 
he  wide  dUfcTence  between  the  amount  of  tho 
enclers. 

■ — The  new  hall,  Landport,  which 

as  been  erected  under  the  superintendence  of 
fessrs.  Houghton,  of  Portsea.  architects,  is 
laproacbing  completion,  and  will  be  opened  for 
le  use  of  the  Board  in  the  course  of  a month. 

' Worce.iter.—A.i  their  last  monthly  meeting  the 
sylura  Committee  inspected  plans  submitted  by 
.J.  Rowe,  the  architect,  for  a new  block  of 
hildings  to  accommodate  100  additional  female 
iitients,  and  his  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
tfsed  building  was  2,500/.  Plans  were  also  sub- 
.‘itted  for  a new  rocrcation-ball,  at  the  estimated 
tst  of  1,800/.  The  necessity  for  erecting  these 
Iklitional  buildings  appearing  urgent,  the  Com- 
idttee  determined  unanimously  to  recommend 
iieir  erection  to  the  magistrates  at  county  sessions 
<1  the  Town  Council  of  the  city. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

'.ffpptjig. — Large  schools  have  been  erected  here 
ilMr.  G.  E.  Pritchett,  at  a cost  of  about  3,000/. 
iVelling-houses  of  a later  style  (at  the  request  of 
(•?  committee)  than  that  of  the  schools  have  also 
im  erected. 

’■Hedhill. — A new  school-room  for  boys,  in  place 
lithe  one  now  used  for  that  purpose  at  St.  John's 
ctional  Schools,  has  just  been  opened.  The  new 
-;ool-roora,  together  with  a schoolmaster’s  house 
^e  been  built  at  tho  cost  of  Mrs.  Price,  of 
(bodhatch.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Hesketh,  and 
b buildings  have  been  erected  by  Mr.  Car- 
cihers,  of  Reigate.  The  master’s  bouse’ is  not 
r*  ready  for  occupation.  The  new  school  and 
eidence  are  built  within  the  main  frontage, 
iithwards;  so  that  now  there  is  a considerable 


range  of  building  along  both  the  south  and  east 
front,  grouping  with  the  rising  ground  behind. 
The  new  school  is_45  feet  long  by  18  feet  wide, 
with  high  opened  timber  roof,  and  a largo  window 
at  each  end.  The  walls  are  faced  internally  with 
white  bricks  and  red  and  black  in  patterns : 
at  the  south-east  angle  is  a porch  with  a turret 
over  it  containing  a clock  with  two  dials  and  bell. 
The  residence  is  connected  by  an  arcade  with  the 
school.  The  school-room  is  heated  by  two  open 
fireplaces,  with  warm-air  chambers  at  the  hack 
and  under  iron  hearths,  through  which  chambers 
a supply  of  fresh  air  passes  into  the  room,  and 
ventilation  is  provided  for  by  separate  air  dues, 
which  are  divided  from  the  smoke  flues  by  iron 
plates,  and  thus  have  their  action  secured  through 
the  heat  derived  from  the  smoke  flues.  The  bat 
and  cloak  lobbies  are  also  warmed  by  gratings 
from  the  same  fireplace.  The  style  of  the  build- 
ing is  a modification  of  Early  English.  They  are 
built  of  Puller’s  earth  stone,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood, with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  are 
covered  with  plain  tiles  with  ornamental  crest- 
ings. 

Stourlridge. — It  has  been  finally  resolved  to 
purchase  the  premises  adjoining  the  grammar 
school  property ; to  erect  the  new  grammar  school 
on  the  site  thus  obtained;  to  improve  the  interior  of 
the  masters’  houses;  and  to  alter  the  frontage  of 
the  same,  so  as  to  make  it  correspond  in  architec- 
tural character  with  the  school  building  itself. 
The  Charity  Commissioners  have  approved  of  this 
plan  and  the  proposed  alterations,  and  it  only 
remains  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  for  carry- 
ing out  the  project.  The  cost  of  the  new  site  and 
re-erection  of  school,  together  with  improvements 
in  the  masters’  bouses,  and  incidental  expenses,  is 
estimated  at  3,000/. : of  this  sura,  2,600/.  have 
been  subscribed.  The  architect  is  Mr.  T.  Smith; 
and  the  builder,  Mr.  Nelson,  of  Dudley. 

Mancliesler.— Christ  Cliurch  Schools,  Moss  Side, 
have  been  opened.  The  building  is  in  the  Decorated 
style,  and  is  divided  into  three  bays,  with  gables. 
In  the  south  gable  is  a ventilating  turret,  and  there 
are  also  flues  and  air  chambers.  The  building  is 
tw’o  stories  high,  and  for  both  day  and  Sunday- 
schools.  On  the  ground-floor  are  rooms  for  boys 
and  infants,  for  classes,  storage,  and  other  pur- 
poses. Above  is  an  apartment  intended  for  the 
girls’  school.  It  has  an  open-timbered  roof,  and 
is  calculated  for  public  meetings  and  similar  pur- 
poses. At  the  end  of  the  room  is  a stained-glass 
window,  by  Messrs.  Edmundson  & Son,  of  this 
city.  This  feature  in  schools  opens  a useful  sys- 
tem of  illustrating  Scripture  truths  to  the  young. 
The  windows  are  inscribed  with  numerous  texts. 
The  architects  were  Messrs.  Goldsmith  & Son. 
The  cost  of  the  building  has  been  2,114/.,  and  the 
furnishing  and  gas-fittings  have  cost  140/.  more. 


THE  CITY  OP  MEMPHIS. 

The  interesting  account  of  Professor  Donald- 
son’s “ Observations  in  Egypt,”  in  the  Builder  for 
February  23,  induces  me  to  request  permission  to 
mention  a fact  which,  to  my  surprise,  seems  to  be 
still  nearly  unknown ; viz.,  that  the  colossal  statue 
at  Mitrahenny  is  not  now  the  sole  representative 
relic  of  the  ancient  city  of  Memphis,  il.  Mariette, 
in  the  year  1850  or  1851,  discovered  the  real  city 
itself  lying  under  the  sand ; although,  on  account 
of  the  vandalism  of  the  Arabs,  ho  was  obliged  to 
cover  up  all  he  found,  after  making  his  draw- 
ings and  measurements.  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  in 
his  delightful  book,  “ Life  and  Landscapes  in 
Egypt  ” (S.  Low  A Co.),  gives  a brief  account  of 
this  discovery.  He  visited  the  excavations  in 
November,  1851,  and  heard  many  interesting 
details  from  M.  Mariette’s  own  lips.  Perhaps 
the  following  fragment  of  his  narrative  may  send 
some  of  your  readers  to  bis  books  : — 

“ Granite  pavements,  fresh  as  when  first  laid, 
basement-walls  of  white  marble,  steps,  doorways, 
pedestals,  and  fragments  of  pillars  glittered  in  the 
sun,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  2,000  years,  beheld 
them  again.  I slid  down  the  side  of  the  pit,  and 
walked  in  the  streets  of  Memphis.  The  pavement 
of  bitumen,  which  once  covered  the  granite,  ap- 
parently to  protect  it  and  deaden  tho  noise  of 
horses  and  chariots,  was  entire  in  many  places. 
Here  a marble  sphinx  sat  at  the  base  of  a temple, 
and  stared  abstractedly  before  her : there  a sculp- 
tured cornice,  with  heavy  mouldings,  leaned 
against  the  walls  of  the  chamber  into  which  it  had 
fallen;  and  over  all  were  scattered  fragments  of 
glazed  and  painted  tiles  and  sculptured  alabaster. 

'J  he  principal  street  was  narrow,  and  was  appa- 
rently occupied  by  private  dwellings;  but  at  its 
extremity  were  the  basement  walls  of  a spacious 
edifice.  All  the  pits  opened  on  pavements  and 
walls,  so  fresh  and  cleanly  cut,  that  they  seemed 


rather  the  foundations  of  a new  city,  laid  yester- 
day, than  the  remains  of  one  of  the  oldest  capitals 
of  the  world.”  Sigma. 

,E'S.~At  the  end  of  Miss  Martineau’s  “Eastern 
Life,”  in  the  Appendix,  there  is  an  elaborate 
argument  (whether  by  herself  or  not,  I forget)  to 
prove  that  “ Pompey’s  Pillar”  is  really  the  sole 
relic  left  standing  of  the  celebrated  Alexandrian 
Library.  Does  this  bear  in  any  way  on  the  curious 
remark  made  by  Professor  Donaldson  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  foundation  ? 


MARKET  RASEN  SCHOOL  COMPETITION. 

See,— Will  you  call  attention  to  the  recent 
competition  for  school,  Ac.,  at  Market  Rasen  ? 

The  trustees,  I bear,  received  upwards  of  fifty 
designs,  which  were  hung  in  the  Lincoln  Assembly 
Rooms  on  Thursday,  the  21st  of  February.  On 
Friday,  at  12  a.m.,  the  trustees  met;  and  the 
following  morning,  all  the  designs,  save  four,  wore 
packed  and  sent  back  to  their  respective  authors, 
without  a word  of  thanks  or  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  liaving  been  examined  at  all. 

Of  the  four  designs  retained,  the  two  which 
rank  first  and  second,  respectively,  are  No.  1, 
Mr.  Fowler,  of  Louth,  singularly  enough  in  the 
immediate  district  of  the  clerical  gentlemen  who 
are  principally  the  trustees ; and  No.  2,  Mr.  Pope, 
of  London,  who,  likewise,  singularly  enough, 
“ought  to  have  had  the  job”  some  time  ago, 
and  “ was  sure  to  get  it,”  a country  architect  told 
me  months  ago. 

I say  nothing  of  tins  selection ; hut  I do  say 
that  to  "examine”  or  " cai’cfully  consider  ” fifty 
sets  of  designs,  at  something  less  than  five  minutes 
per  set,  is  too  ridiculous.  The  whole  affair  reflects 
infinite  discredit  upon  gentlemen  who  ought  to 
know  better.  Thejo/an^  were,  in  a building  of  the 
kind,  of  more  importance  than  the  external 
character  of  the  design,  and  should  have  been  ex- 
amined with  great  care;  whereas,  they  must  have 
been  utterly  ignored. 

One  of  the  Fifty. 


MEDALS  AND  PREMIUMS.— ROYAL  INSTI- 
TUTE OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

Tuk  statement  just  now  published  sets  forth  that  the 
Royal  Medal  for  the  year  1862  will  be  *'  conferred  on  such 
distinguished  architect  or  man  of  science,  of  any  conntr}-, 
as  niay  have  designed  or  executed  any  building  of  high 
merit,  or  produced  a work  tending  to  promote  or  facilitate 
the  knowledge  of  architecture,  or  the  various  branches  of 
science  connected  therewith.” 

The  Silver  Medal  of  the  Institute  will  be  awarded  to  the 
author  of  the  best  essay  on  either  of  the  following  sub- 
jects ; — 

1st;.  The  proper  application  of  wrought  and  cast  iron, 
constructively  and  artistically. 

2nd.  The  application  of  timber  work  in  England,  con- 
structively and  artistically,  from  the  year  uoo  to  the  pre- 
senttime. 

3rd.  The  introduction  of  Italian  architecture  into  Eng- 
land. 

4th  The  principles  of  the  application  of  iron  work  in  the 
construction  of  floors  and  roofs,  illustrated  by  e.xamples. 

[These  medals  are  open  to  all  members  of  the  profc.s- 
sioii,  without  limitation  as  to  age.] 

The  Soane  Medallion  will  be  nw.irded  for  the  best  de- 
sign,  well  illustrated  by  a sufficient  number  of  drawings, 
for — 

A museum  of  sculpture  and  pictures,  ancient  and 
modem,  with  lecture-room  to  hold  5u0  persons,  aixl 
library  to  hold  s.coo  volumes. 

The  successful  competitor,  if  he  go  abroad  within  three 
years  after  receiving  the  medallion,  will  be  entitled  to  the 
sum  of  hUl.  at  the  end  of  one  year’s  absence,  on  sending 
satisfactory  evidence  of  his  progress  and  his  studies. 

[The  competition  for  the  Soane  Medallion  is  open  to  all 
members  ot  the  profession  under  the  age  of  thirty  years.] 
A prize  of  ten  guineas.  ofTi'red  by  the  president,  will  be 
awarded  to  the  author  of  the  most  approved  set  of  archi- 
tectural drawings,  consisting  of  plan,  elevation,  and  sec., 
tion,  e.xecuted  in  the  best  manner,  in  colour,  and  shaded, 
and  occupying  not  less  than  a sheet  of  imperial  paper. 

1 he  scale  to  be  one-fifth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot.  The  sub- 
ject to  be  a building  of  an  admired  e.\ainpic,  or  of  original 
design,  such  as  a chapel,  a pleasure-house  for  a garden, 
a park-gate  entrance-lodge,  a moderate-sized  villa,  or  a 
small  market-house  and  room  above. 

The  whole  to  be  a fair  set  of  drawings  in  the  best 
manner. 

[The  above  prize  to  be  open  to  all  students,  whether  of 
the  In.stitute  or  not.] 

Tliat  a prize  of  books  be  given  by  the  Institute  to  the 
author  of  the  design  that  may  be  considered  the  second 
in  merit. 

A prize  of  ten  guineas,  offered  by  Mr.Titc,  M.P.,  F.R.S., 
Fellow,  will  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  best  set  of 
sketches  or  siigge-stions  in  the  Italian  style  of  architec- 
ture, for  public  buildings  adapted  to  modern  wants,  c,g.. 
churches,  town-halls,  railway  stations,  public  ofticcs,  K-c., 
in  England. 

[The  competition  is  open  to  all  associates  and  students 
of  the  Institute.  Each  competitor  is  to  send  in  not  less 
than  two,  and  not  more  than  three,  sets  of  sketches.] 

A prize  of  ten  guineas,  offered  by  G.  Alexander,  Fellow, 
will  be  given  for  the  best  essay  on’ the  four  ancient  camps 
near  Swindon,  Wiltshire,  viz.,  Blunsdon,  Ufllngtoii,  Lid- 
dington,  and  Barbary,  showing  how.  without  injury  to 
the  ancient  remains,  works  of  a temporary  character 
might  be  added,  to  render  them  available  for  defence  by 
Rifle  Volunteers  and  others ; taking  advantage  of  the  re- 
sources  of  modern  science,  the  railway,  telegraphs,  the., 
and  ot  the  large  engineering  works  at  Swindon. 
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[This  competition  is  oprn  to  all  members  of  the  pro 


books  for  the  year  1861  is- 

^*Ths^cond?tLoiiI  and^nsft  may  be  obtained  at  the 

Institute.  - 


BAD  DWELLINGS  : HOW  TO  IMPROVE 
THEM,  AND  MAKE  USE  OF  THE  EXHI- 
BITION FOB  1SS3. 

Sir,— I omitted  to  explain  in  what  manner  penny  sub- 
scriptions should  be  applied  to  improve  our  dwellings; 
thinking  my  remarks  would  then  be  too  lengthy  for  your 
valuable  space.  My  plan  is  for  the  subscribers  to  form  a 
committee,  offer  small  premiums  for  designs,  and  then 
get  more  subscribers,  and  hire  a room  where  they  may 
experiment  and  meet  for  mutual  improvement ; and 
Anally,  if  successful,  place  in  the  Exhibition  for  1862  a 
model  dwelling  by  and  for  the  working  classes  in  parti- 
cular. where  every  trade  may  show  its  well-directed  effort 
to  complete  a home  worthy  our  advanced  intelligence. 
The  present  time  is  most  favourable  for  an  effort  by  all 
trades  united  for  some  object  worthy  of  themselves  and 
the  age  in  which  they  live.  The  great  social  good  arising 
from  such  a work  cannot  be  disputed. 

Now,  sir,  I think  the  first  nail  for  the  job  is  forged,  and  I 
call  upon  the  Trowel,  the  Mallet,  theBlanc,  and  the  Brush, 
and  say,  come  forward,  to  fix  and  finish  it.  It  so  inclined, 
address  a letter  to  Forge  Hammer,  at  the  office  of  the 
Builder,  and  then  we  may  soon  get  to  work,  and  strive  to 
profit  by  the  good  advice  of  our  true  friend  the  Builder, 
who  constantly  keeps  our  best  interest  at  heart. 


had  stated  that  he  had  paid  them  to  plaintiff,  whose  receipt 

for  5/.  as.  he  had  produced  on  the  occasion. 

The  defendant  upon  his  oath  stated  that  he  had  n®'"" 
heard  of  any  such  fees  being  due  until  he  was  asked  for 
them  by  the  plaintiff,  after  the  lease  had 
and  delivered  to  him.  But  upon  the  plaintiff  producing 
to  the  court  his  letter-book,  in  which  were  duly  entered 
copies  of  letters  addressed  to  the  defendant,  '’emanding 

payment  of  these  fees  prior  to  the  execution  of  the  lea  c 


C 01  ciiese  ices  piiuj  lu  — -..mp 

(the  originals  of  which  letters,  the  plaiutilf 

swore  that  he  had  never  revived,  although  duly  sen  ed 
with  notice  to  produce  them),  and  it  being  found,  upon 
reference  to  the  agreement  for  the  lease  which  had  been 
furnished  to  the  defendant,  that  he  was  to  pay  the  fees  in 

'^TnsTl’J^ionr  said  that  it  was  useless  on  the  part  of 
the  defendant  to  attempt  to  induce  the  court  to  believe 
that  he  had  not  received  these  letters,  and  that  be  was 
not  aware  from  the  first  of  his  liability  to  pay  the  sum  in 
dispute  and.  indeed,  that  if  the  agreement  and  etters 
puUn  had  not  established  the  plaintiU’s  case,  which  they 
most  certainly  had,  the  proved  usage  of  requiring  a 
builder  to  pay  the  costs  and  charges  of  a surveyor,  for 
such  servicL  as  the  plaintiff  had  rendered  the  defendant, 
was  sufficient  to  entitle  the  fonner  to  a verdict.  An  order 
would  be  made  upon  the  defendant  for  the  immediate 
payment  of  the  sum  claimed;  and  iu  addition  thereto, 
he  must  pay  the  plaintiff’s  full  costs. 


CO-OPEILVTION  FOR  THE  WORKING 
CLASSES. 


Sir,— Seeing  you  give  prominence  to  any  object  having 
for  its  tendency  the  inte'lectual  improvement  of  humanity, ; 
I am  emboldened  to  make  a few  remarks. 

Men  are  apt  to  talk  of  tyranny  among  employers,  and 
give  vent  to  language  both  harsh  and  contradictory, 
without  attempting  to  fix  the  first  stone  of  their  accu- 
sation. 

Co-operation  is  adaptable  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
times,  and  gives  facility  to  cultivate  the  mind,  and  raise 
man  up  from  the  grovelling  state  of  physical  dependence 
to  a higher  position. 

You  may  enter  some  plausible  trades’  union,  and  fret 
your  time  away  in  attempting  to  adjust  some  imaginary 
grievance,  and  find  your  efforts  fruitless.  Now',  here  is 
an  organization  that  is  pre-eminently  calculated  to  meet 
your  wants,  and  will  do  more  towards  ameliorating  your 
social  position  than  any  trades'  unions  ever  did. 

Political  science,  social  science,  and  moral  philosophy, 
now  occupy  the  minds  of  a considerable  portion  of  work- 
ing men,  and  I say  good  speed ; for  we  know  well  igno- 
rance leads  to  poverty,  and  poverty  to  crime. 

Curtailing  the  hours  of  labour  may  seem  very  plausible, 
but  does  it  not  intrench  on  individual  action?  Be  that  as 
it  may,  I am  not  advocating  long  hours,  but  I do  say,  co- 
operation, if  properly  carried  out,  will  eventually  place 
man  in  the  most  advantageous  position,  and  brighten  his 
social  existence. 

The  Secretarv  to  New'm.vrket  Co-orerativk 
SOCIKTV. 


DECISIONS  UNDER  THE  METROPLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

SHOP  FE0NT3. 

An-  old  shop-front,  projecting  about  2 feet  6 inchp,  had 
been  entirely  removed  at  No.  l U,  New  Bond-street.  The 
district  surveyor  (Mr.  E.  C.  Hakewill)  required  that  the 
new  one  should  be  built  in  accordance  with  the  26tli  sec. 
tionof  the  Act.  , - n „ 

This  not  being  acceded  to  on  the  part  of  the  owner ; the 
builder,  Mr.  Wicks,  was  summoned  to  the  Marlborough- 
street  Police-court,  and  the  case  heard  before  Mr.  Tyr- 

whitt.  Mr.  Frederick  Taylor  appeared  for  the  builder. 

Mr  Hakewill  stated  the  case,  and  contended  that, 
though  the  right  of  projection  might  have  been  main- 
tained il'aportionofthe  old  shop-front  had  been  retained ; 
yet,  as  it  had  been  entirely  removed,  and  was,  m his 
opinion,  an  “alteration  ” amenable  to  the  rules  of  the 
Act  it  must  be  set  back  to  10  inches  from  the  front  wall. 

Mr.  Taylor  relied  on  the  8th  and  loth  sections,  and  cun- 
tended  that,  as  the  building  to  which  it  belonged  was  not 
a new  building,  the  rules  of  the  26tb  section  did  not 

Mr.' Hakewill  relied  on  the  9th  section,  admitting  that 

was  uot  a “ new  building,’’  but  an  “ alteration.’’ 

The  magistrate  was  of  opinion,  that  as  the  projection  of 
the  new  shop-front  was  not  greater  than  that  of  the  for- 
mer, the  work  was  not  such  an  alteration  as  was  contem- 
plated by  the  ptti  section,  but  might  be  considered  as  a 
■ ■ necessary  repair.’’ 

Counsel’s  opinion  has  since  been  taken  on  this 

-.1  *...  tK-if  lUmiirli  thf*  m.-vp^istrate’s  do 


ARCHITECTS’  ACTIONS. 

PEES  POE  CEETIFICATES  FOR  BUILDING  LEASES. 


moulds  by  tbe  continued  outward  motion  of  the 
pistons  after  leaving  tbe  fixed  plate,  and  arc  de- 
posited on  to  an  endless  travelling  band,  wbich 
conveys  them  away  to  any  convenient  locality. 
Another  part  of  tbe  invention  consists  in  the  ap- 
plication of  a roller  to  the  lower  end  of  each  of 
the  pugging  shafts  of  an  improved  pug-mill, 
whereby  drain-pipes  are  more  easily  made,  as  tbe 
clay  is  forced  or  squeezed  more  effectively  through 
the  die.  He  also  proposes  to  place  tbe  pugging 
shafts  and  pug-mills  so  near  to  each  other  that 
their  respective  knives  will  cross  or  intersect  each 
other  during  their  rotation.  The  stones  which 
may  he  in  the  clay  are  removed  by  a screening 
grating,  and  are  carried  round  by  the  lower  blades 
to  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  pug-mill,  and 
may  be  removed  through  doors  made  therein  for 
that  purpose. 

Making  Bricks,  Tiles,  and  other  Articles 
FEOM  Plastic  Materials. — T.  II.  Morrell,  Ley- 
land,  and  11.  Charnley,  Preston,  Lanca&hhe. 
Dated  nth  May,  I860.— In  carrying  out  this  in- 
vention, the  patentees  arrange  a pug-mill  so  that 
the  clay  or  other  plastic  material  shall  pass 
through  it,  and  thence  through  one  or  more  pairs 
of  revolving  rollers  placed  at  suitable  distances 
apart.  The  clay  or  other  plastic  material  then 
passes  into  a chamber  in  which  works  a piston  or 
push-plate  (or  pistons  or  push-plates),  moving 
alternately  from  end  to  end  of  the  same,  being 
actuated  by  a crank  or  other  convenient  rneans. 
At  each  end  of  the  chamber  is  a die  (or  dies)  of 
the  required  form,  and  also  any  ordinary  arrange- 
ment of  apparatus  for  cutting  off  and  removing 
the  bricks  or  other  articles  as  they  are  made. 


lisallama. 


and  is  to  the  effect,  that,  thougli  the  magistrate’s  decision 
erroneous,  it  docs  uot  contain  matter  of  law  upon 
wliieh  an  appeal  could  be  founded ; there  being  so  much 
ditficulCyin  showing  that  the  works  arc  not  “necessary 
repair,’’  &c. 

A statement  of  the  case  has  been  sent  to  the  Mcti-opo- 
litan  Board.  


I.v  the  action  Brown  !•.  Stoiio,  tried  in  the  Southwark 
County  Cviurt  on  the  28th  uit,,  the  plaintiff  was  an  archi- 
tect and  surveyor  of  Robert-strect,  Adclphi,  and  the 
dsfeodant  W'as  a builder  in  the  Westminster-road.  The 
defendant,  in  July  last,  entered  into  a contract  to  build  a 
villa  at  Aiierlcy,  Surrey,  and  which  be  should  have  co- 
vered in  by  the  17th  of  September;  but,  failing  to  do 
this,  notice  was  served  upon  him  to  rescind  the  contract, 
and  that  tlie  works  would  be  carried  on  and  completed  by 
some  other  builder,  and  that  he  would  be  answerable  for 
any  loss  thereby  sustained.  In  this  dilemma  defendaut 
applied  to  plaintiff  to  effect  if  possible  some  arrangement 
on  his  behalf,  and  offered  to  take  the  ground  and  premises 
on  which  he  had  commenced  building  the  house  on  build- 
ing lease  for  a term  of  99  years  at  a ground-rent,  and  to 
complete  the  house,  at  his  own  expense,  according  to  the 
specification  aiiil  drawings  prepared  by  the  plaintiff,  and 
requested  plaintiff  to  endeavour  to  procure  for  him  a 
lease  accordingly.  Plaintiff  acceded  to  this  request,  and, 
after  some  negotiation,  obtained  from  the  freeholder  a 
consent  to  grant  defendant  a lease  upon  the  house  being 
covered  in.  Defendant  agreed  to  accept  the  lease,  and  to 
pay  plaintiff  liis  fees  and  charges  in  reference  thereto. 
These  were  two  sums  of  five  guineas  each, — one  for  the 
drawings  and  specification  of  the  house  (and  which 
defendaut  was  to  follow  in  completing  the  works), 
and  the  other  sum  was  to  be  paid  for  the  certificate 
of  Iheleasewhendefeiidant  should  be  entitled  thereto.  An 
agreement  embodying  these  among  other  conditions  was 
drawn  up,  and  a copy  sent  to  defendant,  who  shortly  after- 
wards informed  idaintiffthat  an  agreeraentforaleasewould 
not  be  so  beneficial  to  him  as  an  immediate  lease,  and  re- 
quested plaintiff  to  endeavour  to  procure  alease  tobe  then 
granted  to  him,  although  the  house  was  not  then  covered 
in.  After  some  further  negotiation  plaintiff  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  freeholder  to  this  altered  arrangement,  and 
intimated  same  to  defendant,  and  applied  to  him  for  pay- 
ment of  his  fees.  Shortly  afterwards,  on  the  Uth  of 
November,  defendant  paid  one  sum  of  five  guineas,  being 
for  the  drawings  and  specification,  and  received  from 
plaintiff  a receipt  accordingly,  and  requested  to  be  allowed 
to  pay  the  second  sum  at  a future  period  ; and  plaintiff 
agreed  to  let  this  sum  stand  over  until  the  lease  was 
ready  for  execution.  On  the  2gth  of  November,  plaintiff 
having  received  intimation  from  the  solicitor  to  the  free- 
holder that  an  appointment  wouhl  be  shortly  made  for 
defendantto  receivethe  lease,  wrote  to  defendant  for  pay- 
ment of  the  fees  due  for  the  certificate ; and  defendant,  in 
reply,  called  upon  plaintiff  and  requested  as  a matter  of 
convenience  to  be  allowed  to  pay  them  when  he  received 
the  lease;  and  plaintiff  instrue’ed  the  solicitor  to  the  free- 
holder to  receive  the  fees  accordingly.  The  lease  having 
been  executed  and  delivered  to  tbe  defendant  on  the  5th 
of  December,  plaintiff  on  the  following  day  wrote  to  the 
solicitor  for  his  fees,  and  was  informed  that  defendant 


PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  BUILDING.* 
BooFS. — T.  Marlin,  Witliybusli,  Haverford- 
west. Dated  11th  April,  1860.— Tbe  patentee 
forms  the  roof  covering  of  two  layers  of  slate,  kid 
evenly  like  flag-pavement,  and  between  these 
layers  he  interposes  a layer  of  good  non-conduct- 
ing material,  and  causes  the  same  to  adhere  to  the 
slates.  By  this  means  he  is  enabled  to  form  a 
sheet  of  shite  of  any  required  dimensions,  and  of 
uniform  thickness  throughout. 

Iron  Roofs  and  Bridges. — W.  Buckiuell,  East 
Greenwich.  Dated  26th  April,  1860. — The  pa- 
tentee avoids  the  use  of  punched  bolt-holes  in  the 
tie-beam  rods  to  secure  the  rods  in  position,  and 
employs,  in  lieu  of  bolts  or  such-like  fastenings,  a 
tic  or  coupling  of  peculiar  construction,  which  may 
be  made  compensating  where  great  variations  of 
temperature  render  the  same  desirable.  Tbe  tie- 
beam  rods  he  forms  with  rounded  shoulders  at 
their  coupling  ends,  and  he  causes  the  rods  to  be 
coupled  to  overlap  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the  im- 
proved fastening  being  inserted  betw'een  them. 

Apparatus  for  Making  Bricks,  Tiles,  and 
Drain-pipes. — H.  Wimhall,  Aldermaston,  Berk- 
shire. Dated  20th  June,  1860. — Tliis  invention 
relates,  first,  to  a peculiar  construction  -and 
arrangement  of  machinery  or  apparatus  for  making 
bricks  and  other  similar  articles,  in  a continuous 
manner,  direct  from  the  pug-mill  or  otherwise,  and 
consists  in  the  employment  of  an  endless  chain  of 
moulds,  each  mould  being  considerably  deeper 
than  the  thickness  of  the  brick,  and  provided 
with  a pressing  piston,  operated  upon  by  rollers 
working  up  inclines  as  the  chain  moves  along.  As 
each  mould  is  filled  it  is  conveyed  beneath  a 
stationary  plate  or  grating,  against  wbich  the 
clay  iu  the  mould  is  pressed  by  the  gradual  rising 
of  the  internal  piston  j and,  in  the  case  of  a grating 
being  used,  tbe  superfluous  clay  will  pass  through 
the  grating,  and  may  be  made  to  re-enter  tbe 
pug-mill  whilst  tbe  moulds  continue  their  course 
below  a fixed  plate,  against  which  the  clay  is 
pressed  by  the  continued  rising  of  the  piston.  The 
pressed  bricks  so  formed  are  forced  out  of  the 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.- The  new 
gardens,  South  Kensington,  were  opened  to 
Fellows  and  their  friends  on  Thursday,  and  will 
remain  so  this  Friday,  15th, and  Saturday,  thel6th. 
Very  consider.ablo  progress  has  been  made,  of 
which  we  will  speak  another  time. 

Artists’  and  Amateurs’  Society.  — The 
second  conversazione  was  held  at  Willis’s  Rooms, 
St.  James’s,  on  Thursday,  March  7th ; the  commit- 
tee for  the  night  being  Mr.  H.  J.  Johnson,  Mr. 
E.  Richardson,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Mole.  Tbe  attend- 
ance was  good,  and  the  provision  of  works  of  art 
affluent. 

Rockingham  Palace. — Considerable  alter.i- 
tions  and  impro.vemeuts  arc  about  being  made, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ponnethorne,  in  the 
chapel,  at  Buckingham  Palace,  heretofore  an  ugly, 
awkward  building.  Tbe  roof  is  to  be  raised, 
maintainiug  certain  old  levels  and  iron  columns, 
and  a lanthorn  formed  in  tbe  centre. 

The  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  and 
Buore  Ghaut  Incline.— There  are  now  from 
40,000  to  43,000  coolies  in  constant  employment  on 
this  line  of  railway,  and  nearly  50,000L  were  ex- 
pended in  the  course  of  the  month  of  December  last 
on  the  works,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  completed 
and  tbe  Ghaut  opened  before  tlie  end  of  1862. 
The  engineer  is  Mr.  Berkley,  one  of  the  Stephen- 
sons’ pupils  J and  Messrs.  Tate  & West  are  the 
assistant  engineers.  Slessrs.  Adamson  & Clowser 
are  the  contracting  managers,  who  act  for  Mrs. 
Tredwell,  the  widow  of  Mr.  Solomon  Tredwell, 
the  former  contractor,  who  died  w'hilo  the  works 
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were  111  progress. 

Price  of  Modern  PicruRES.— Judging  from 
the  prices  realized  by  tbe  recent  sale  of  a collec- 
tion of  modern  pictures,  buyers  do  not  seem 
inclined  to  pay  such  large  sums  for  their 
acquisitions  as  have  hitherto  been  given.  We 
have,  for  some  time  past,  felt  that  there  must 
come  a reaction,  that  tbe  price  paid  by  dealora, 
in  their  desire  to  outbid  each  other,  could  uot  bo 
maintained,  and,  indeed,  ought  not  to  be ; for 
the  system  was  unsound,  insecure,  and  operated  to 
tbe  injury  both  of  artists  and  the  public,  by  put- 
ting a fictitious  value  upon  art.  The  market,  to 
speak  commercially,  has  been  forced  up  into  an 
unhealthy  condition,  almost  universally  acknow-; 
ledged,  but  against  which  none  seemed  to_  have 
the  courage  to  make  a stand.  As  in  all  similar 
cases,  the  disease  appears  to  be^  at  length  curing 
itself,  and  every  one  interested  iu  art  must  rejoice 

toseeaprospectof  its  flourisbingupon  sound  and  just 
principles  as  between  the  painter  and  the  public; 
the  former  receiving  due  remuneration  for  his 
labours,  and  tbe  latter  uot  compelled  to  pay  more 
than  the  true  value  for  what  is  purchased.  We 
caunot  recognize  in  these  matters  the  Huili- 
brastic  commercial  axiom  that 

“ The  value  of  a thing 
Is  just  as  much  as  it  will  hrins.” 

— Art  Journal. 
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CiiiirNE.T-BuiLDiKG-. — I beg  to  Submit  to  you 
a.  plau  for  building  cbimneys  and  walls  which 
is  much  stronger  than  the  common  plan,  hoping 
the  favour  of  its  insertion.  By  the  common 
plan  all  the  bricks  are  laid  lengthwise,  with 
a seam  of  mortar  horizontally  to  cement  them 
together.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  this  scam 
is  ^veaker  than  the  other  parts  ; therefore 
my  plan  is  to  make  this  seam  in  a zigzag,  by 
laying  the  bricks  upright  instead  of  lengthwise, 
alternately,  in  short  andlong  joinings  j the  bricks, 
however,  being  all  of  the  common  size  and  shape, 
excepting  the  lower  ones;  and  thus  the  chimney 
caunot  break  without  breaking  a zig-zag  of  mortar, 
or  breaking  the  bricks  themselves.  lu  domes,  this 
plan  has,  I believe,  been  adopted. — L.  Gompeetz. 

Ceelae  Dwellings  in  Manchestee. — From 
a report  presented  to  the  Town  Council  from  the 
Building  and  Sanitary  Cominittee  we  learn  that 
the  number  of  habitable  cellar  dwellings  in  1854 
was  4,643,  and  the  cellars  then  inhabited  contained 
i population  of  16,400,  whilst  the  number  on  the 
30th  of  September,  1860,  w’as  only  reduced  to 
1,467,  and  contained  a population  at  that  time  of 
lot  less  than  17,4-78,  showing  a reduction  of  only 
17G  ceUars,  and  an  increase  of  not  less  than  1,078 
n population.  The  committee  rightly  say, — • 
‘Such  a result  of  six  years’  operation  of  the 
dauses  introduced  in  the  Act  of  1853,  with  the 
ivowed  object  of  doing  away  as  early  as  prac- 
iicable  with  the  occupation  of  cellars  as  separate 
Iwellings,  can  hardly  be  deemed  to  be  satisfac- 
x)ry.” 

Health  of  Scottish  Towns.— The  Registrar- 
Jeneral  reports  that  the  deaths  in  the  eight  piin- 
iipal  towns  of  Scotland  in  Januai-y  last — 2,779 — 
freatly  exceeded  those  of  any  January  since  the 
iegistr.ation  Act  came  into  operation  in  1855. 
Chis  is  partly  to  he  attributed  to  the  prevalence 
>f  smail-pox,  scarlatina,  and  diphtheria,  aud  partly 
o the  severity  of  the  weather.  The  deaths  in  the 
light  towns  in  1860  (26,028)  were  in  the  high 
)roporfcion  of  286  in  every  10,000.  For  every 
hreo  deaths  in  London,  there  were  four  in  the 
icottish  towns.  In  Glasgow,  one  half  of  the 
[eaths  in  the  year  were  of  children  under  five 


Drain-Pipe  Sleeper. — Mr.  Pym,  of  Laurence 
Pountney-hill,  has  just  patented  an  improved 
railway  sleeper,  which  he  denominates  the  drain- 
pipe sleeper.  It  is  described  in  the  Mechanics' 
Magazine  as  a sleeper  with  a perforated  metal 
trough  under  it  as  laid  doum.  There  is  great  need 
of  some  such  mode  of  draining  the  permanent 
way. 

Superintendent  Architect  of  the  Board 
OF  WoEKS. — On  Wednesday  the  various  candi- 
dates for  the  vacant  appointment  attended  befoi-e 
a committee  of  the  Board  to  he  seen.  Fourteen 
or  fifteen  gentlemen  presented  themselves,  includ- 
ingMr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Sanctou  Wood,  Mr.  G.  Vulliamy, 
Mr,  F.  II.  Wilson,  Mr.  C.  Fowler,  Mr.  John 
Billing,  Mr.  Young,  and  others.  The  election 
will  take  place  this  day,  Friday. 

The  Louvre. — The  gallery  of  Apollo,  at  the 
Louvre,  which  has  not  been  devoted  to  any  parti- 
cular purpose,  is  receiving  a collection  worthy  of 
the  richness  of  its  decorations.  In  glass  cases, 
pl.aced  in  three  rows,  are  to  be  preserved  the  most 
beautiful  objects  of  art  selected  from  the  private 
collections  of  the  Louvre ; such  as  antique  bronzes, 
Nola  and  Etruscan  vases ; Egyptian,  Greek,  and 
Roman  iijoux ; also  those  of  the  Renaissance, 
Limoges  enamels,  Italian  and  Palissy  porcelains. 
The  Apollo  gallery  will  thus  become  what  the 
Salon  Carre  is  for  the  collection  of  paintings — a 
repository  of  the  finest  specimens  of  art.  The 
Museum  of  the  Louvre  has  also  increased  its  col- 
lection by  two  works  of  artistic  importance.  The 
director  of  the  Museum  has  purchased  a cartoon 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  representing  a female,  in 
profile  to  the  waist,  of  full  size ; aud  a trypiich, 
attributed  to  Memling. 

Lynn  Regis  Water  Works. — The  corporation 
have  erected  new  water  works  near  their  present 
old  works,  to  give  the  town  a constant  supply  of 
water.  The  new  machinery  consists  of  a powerful 
pumping-engine,  of  fifty-horse  power,  and  du- 
plicate boilers,  fitted  with  every  requisite : the 
machinery  is  so  arranged  that  the  old  engines 
are  to  work  from  the  new  boilers  in  addition 
to  the  new  engine.  The  buildings  consist  of 
engine-house,  boiler-house,  lofty  chimney  shaft, 


■ears  of  age.  The  mortality  was  heaviest  in  with  a 5-feet  fine;  engineer's’ residonci  boim^ 
tlasgow  and  Greenock.  In  E^mburgh  ^it^was  j dary  fencing,  stand-pipe,  and  culverts  from  filter 
^ 1 engines  aud  boilers  have  been  at 


29  in  the  10,000,  and  the  Registrar-General 
otiees  the  advantages  that  city  possesses  in  its 
xposed  site  on  sloping  hills,  and  the  consequent 
borough  ventilation  of  even  its  most  densely- 
eopled  low  streets  and  closes  ; were  its  drainage, 
ii'facc  as  well  as  underground,  and  its  sanitary 
rrangements  in  the  lowest  class  of  dwell- 
igs,  somewhat  improved,  aud  overcrowding 
revented,  he  has  no  doubt  that  it  would 
rove  one  of  the  very  healthiest  towns  of  the 
ingdem. 

The  State  of  oue  Railway  Tunnels. — A 
ise  has  been  tried  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
'bich  sheds  a strange  light  on  tlie  probable  cause 
f the  occasional  full  of  tunnels.  The  action  was 
rought  at  the  instance  of  the  South  Eastern 
.ailway  Company  against  a contractor  for  scamp- 
ig  their  tunnels  at  Strawberry -hill  and  the  Grove, 
1 the  line  of  railway  between  Tunbridge  Wells 
id  Robert’s-bridge.  Mr.  Barlow  was  the  chief 
jgineer,  and  Mr.  Richardson,  now  in  Portugal, 
as  the  resident  engineer.  The  general  merits 
: the  question  may  be  most  briefly  gathered  from 
me  remarks  by  the  judge  in  summing  up.  His 
rdship  said  that  it  appeared  to  him  a very  ex- 
aordinary  and  monstrous  thing  that  a tunnel 
16  yards  in  length  should  have  been  constructed 
:th  one  course  of  cemented  bricks  instead  of 
ur,  the  loose  bricks  being  put  as  a superin- 
mbent  weight  upon  the  cement.  If  all  the 
mnels  were  built  in  the  same  way  he  should  not 
» surprised  to  find  that  some  active  member  of 
Ixliament  had  moved  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
le  tunnels  all  over  England.  It  had  been  said 
at  Mr.  Warden  [the  contractor  aud  defendant] 
is  no  party  to  the  fraud.  It  was  a juggle  be- 
jeeu  the  underlings  on  both  sides.  It  was  a 
titter  of  surprise  to  him  that  the  principal  en- 
laeer  should  have  visited  the  works  but  once  a 
itnight,  and  then  he  said  that  they  knew  of  his 
ining,  and  prevented  him  seeing  what  the  work 
l>lly  was.  Knowing  all  this,  Mr.  Barlow  ought 
I have  gone  to  his  works,  as  the  late  Duke  of 
IsUingtou  did  to  his  hospitals  during  the  Penin- 
rar  campaign, — when  he  was  the  least  expected, 
ee  engineer  appeared  to  have  had  a gleam  of  sus- 
ifion  once;  but,  having  so  much  to  do  elsewhere, 
kdid  not  seem  to  have  given  himself  the  least 
biiblc  about  the  matter.  The  jury  returned  a 
icdict  for  the  plaintiffs— damages  3,500L,  the 
flsman  adding  that  the  litigation  might  have 
Ji  avoided  if  the  company’s  engineer  had 
lifended  to  his  duty. 


work  for  the  past  three  months,  and  were  manu- 
factured by  the  Kirkstall  Forge  (near  Leeds)  Com- 
pany : the  other  portions  of  the  works  were  car- 
ried out  by  Mr.  Richard  Freeman,  of  Ely.  The 
engineer  to  the  corporation  was  Mr.  Stephenson. 

L.U30URERS’  Cottages. — Sir  L.  Palk  has  before 
tbe  House  of  Commons  a Bill  for  facilitating  the 
building  of  improved  cottages  for  labourers.  It 
proposes  to  enable  a landowner  or  his  trustee, 
guardian,  Ac.,  building  or  improving  cottages  on 
the  estate,  to  charge  the  land  with  the  repayment 
of  the  outlay  and  interest  thereon,  tbe  repayment 
to  be  made  in  periodical  sums  within  a period  of 
from  10  to  30  years.  The  chairman  of  Quarter 
Sessions  is  to  make  a charging  order  to  this  effect; 
but  the  lands  charged  must  be  situate  in  the  same 
parish  as  the  cottages,  or  within  a mile  of  them  ; 
and  there  is  not  to  be  in  respect  of  any  one  cot- 
tage a greater  charge  than  140Z.,  with  4 per  cent, 
interest.  The  charge  is  to  have  priority  over  all 
other  charges  except  tithe  rent-charge,  quit-rents, 
and  existing  drainage  or  other  improvement 
charges  under  Act  of  Parliament.  The  tenant  for 
life  is  to  pay  the  instalments  as  they  become  due, 
and  the  remainder-man  is  not  to  be  liable  for 
more  than  two  years’  arrears ; aud  the  tenant  for 
life  is  to  keep  the  cottages  in  repair  and  insured. 

Building  Progress  in  Boston,  U.S.,  in  1860. 
The  Bostonians  appeal-  to  be  erecting  buildings  at 
the  rate  of  something  like  a small  city  every  year. 
In  1860  they  erected  .and  remodelled 

Nnui  Duildhigs.  Cost. 

In  the  City  Proper -177  dols.  4, 112,900 

„ South  Boston 431  1 ,235,000 

„ East  Boston 69  128,800 

By  the  City 7 134,170 

Remodeiiag  others 21, 166 

Dover  Street  Improvement. . 40b2S 

Total 984  (lols.  5,978,161 

Compared  with  the  operations  of  1859,  the  in- 
vestments in  new  buildings  last  year  had  been 
less  by  about  4,000,000  dollars.  A large  propor- 
tion of  the  investment  of  1850  was  in  expensive 
stores  in  Franklin-street,  and  numerous  high-cost 
houses  at  the  South-end.  The  stores  erected  last 
year,  though  fewer  iu  number,  are  equal  in  point 
of  character,  while  enterprises  already  com- 
menced promise  to  outshine  them  aU.  The  sta- 
tistics given  above  do  not  include  many  buildings 
which  were  commenced  in  1860,  and  which  form 
the  basis  of  very  extensive  operations  for  tbe 
present  year. 


The  Society  for  Promoting  Ajiendment  in 
the  Law. — We  are  glad  to  observe  that  this 
much-needed  association  is  still  actively  progress- 
ing with  its  useful  suggestions  and  papers.  At 
the  meeting  on  25th  February,  two  papers  on  the 
Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency  Bill,  one  by  Mr.  Edgar, 
and  the  other  by  Mr.  W.  Hawes,  were  read,  and 
both  papers  have  been  printed  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Society,  which  is  now  holding  its  eighteenth 
session. 

Hereford  Old  Town-hatj:.  — The  Vandals 
have  triumphed:  the  old  Town-haU  has  been 
swept  away,  and  the  remains  cleared  off  to  various 
parts  of  the  country.  A correspondent  says, — 

Had  you  seen  the  fine  remains,  in  a state  of 
half  demolition,  when  the  plaster  was  off,  and 
all  the  old  woodwork  remaining,  I am  sure  the 
regret  you  expressed  some  time  back  would  have 
been  increased,  more  especially  as  there  was  not 
the  slightest  cause  for  its  removal.” 

The  Labour  Question.  — The  bricklayers’ 
strike  at  Warrington  has  begun  to  assume  a 
rather  serious  aspect.  A turn-out  has  just  been 
fined  SOs.  and  costs,  or  two  mouths’  imprisonment, 
for  intimidation  and  assault;  and  others  have 
been  summoned  to  answer  for  the  same  miscon- 
duct.  The  operative  masons  at  Bath  are  still 

out  on  strike.  Both  masters  and  men  have  held 
meetings.  The  m.asters  resolved  to  give  the  extra 
4d.  per  day,  but  to  shorten  the  time  of  labour  only 
half  an  hour.  The  few  employers  who  acceded  to 
all  the  demands  of  their  men  have,  in  consequence, 
withdrawn  their  concessions,  aud  their  men  have 
joined  the  turn-outs.  The  desire  to  better  their  con- 
dition on  the  part  of  the  carpenters  and  joiners, 
and  the  masons— the  former  have  gained  an  ad- 
vance of  3s.  per  week— has  spread  to  the  plas- 
terers and  painters. The  nine-hours  day’s  work 

has  been  insisted  on  (with  reduced  payment)  by  all 
operative  masons  in  Leith,  near  Edinburgh,  and 
several  masters  have  yielded:  others  have  dis- 
charged most  of  their  men;  and  building  contracts 
for  the  opening  season  are  being  seriously  checked. 

At  a recent  public  soiree  of  the  Organised 

Trades’ Association  of  Sheffield  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, a report  was  read,  from  which  we  take  the 
following: — “In  almost  every  case  of  dispute 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  society,  the  peaceful 
efforts  of  the  executive  have  been  crowned  with 
success.  The  association  consists  of  twenty-six 
trades,  embracing  an  aggregate  of  4,000  members, 
an  increase  since  last  year  of  600  members.  In 
connection  with  the  joiners’  tool  trade,  a dispute 
of  a threatening  character  arose.  The  trade  itself 
failed  to  negotiate,  but  a deputation  from  the 
associated  trades  was  successful.  A threatened 
lock-out  of  the  tailors  was  also  averted  by  the 
executive’s  timely  interference. 

Japanese  Imitative  Skill.— Some  recent  in- 
stances which  we  gave  of  the  alleged  skill  cf  the 
Japanese  have  excited  no  little  attention;  but 
surprising  as  they  were,  they  are  fur  excelled  by 
an  account,  which  we  extract  from  the  New  York 
Times,  of  what  those  United  States  officials  who 
accompanied  tbe  Japanese  ambassadors  in  the 
Niagara,  U.S.  Government  ship,  to  Yedo,  hap- 
pened to  be  uninvited  aud  undesired  witnesses, 
while  delivering  a series  of  jiresents  into  a Govern- 
ment store  near  Yedo.  The  presents  bad  been 
rather  scurvily  housed,  and  the  Yankees  were 
guessing  whether  some  of  the  other  store-houses, 
which  were  so  much  superior,  would  not  be  more 
proper  receptacles  fortheAmericau  presents  to  the 
Tycoon;  and  one  of  them  began  to  move  iu  that 
direction,  when  immediately  the  ambassadors, 
officers,  and  soldiers  trooped  around  him  in  a 
body ; aud,  in  the  politest  and  most  imploring 
manner,  beseeched  him  not  to  wet  his  feet  unavaiL 
ingly,  as  the  keys  were  at  Yedo,  aud  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen.  Nevertheless,  the  officer  per- 
sisted ; and,  after  reaching  a doorway,  a gentle 
push  disclosed  the  entrance;  and  lo ! on  either 
side  of  the  shed  lay  seventeen  of  Dahlgreii’s 
12-pouader  boat  howitzers,  with  boat  carriages, 
and  all  bad  the  appliances  complete  as  couhl 
be, — all  evidently  copied  from  one  presented  by 
Commodore  Perry,— and  only  differing  in  some 
minor  improvements  from  those  just  landed  out- 
side ! The  looks  of  sheepish  dismay  which  tho 
Japanese  assumed  when  this  discovery  was  made 
(adds  the  narrator)  baflies  all  description;  but  at 
last  one  of  them  recovered  his  speech;  and,  iu 
reply  to  an  inquiry,  assured  the  officers  that  they 
had  upwartls  ot  1,000  more  of  the  same  guns  in, 
the  forts  and  arsenals  at  Yedo, — that  is,  about 
ten  times  the  number  of  all  the  American  naiy, — 
and  were  still  employed  in  making  more ! ! If 
this  extraordinary  story  be  true,  it  indicates  some- 
thing else  than  surprising  imitative  skill  in  the 
Japanese:  they  are  evidently  bent  on  astonishing 
tho  barbarians  shortly,  in  quite  another  way. 
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Public  Piun  bob  Baenslit.— At  the  srieof 
the  Duke  of  Leeds’s  estates  at  Barnsley,  on  Thm  s- 
day  week,  the  widow  of  the  late  Joseph  Locke, 
oso  M.p,  purchased  the  17  acres  called  the  H gh 
Style  Field,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  it  to  the 
town  of  Barnsley  for  a people’s  park.  The  cost  of 
purcbaso  was  1,890^. 

District  TELEaRArn  Charges.  — It  is  not 
ccuerally  known  that  the  London  District  Tele- 
CTaph  Company  now  forward  messages  to  all 
narts  of  London  and  the  suburbs,— fifteen  words 
- ...  T ..  j i — fni.  Qii  Addresses 


TENDSHS 


Ely. — The  Local  Board  of  Health  have  put , 

down  an  additional  endne  to  their  present  cn- ] por  the  erection  of  a public  hall,  for  the  Reigate  Public 

gine,  and  new  hollers  of  twcnty.horse  power.  ■Thc^ 

have  also  erected  a new  chimney  shaft  100  leet  m 


for  6d.,  and  twenty  words  for  9d. 
free,  and  porterage  free  within  certain  limits. 
Seventy  stations  are  now  open. 

Extension  op  Gas-works,  Doncaster. — The 
Gas  Committee  of  this  borough  are  about  making 
a considerable  enlargement  of  their  works  by  the 
addition  of  a new  tank  and  gasholder,  capable  of 
stowing  200,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  The  works 
are  the  property  of  the  company;  and  Mr.  Josiah 
F.  Fairhank,  C.E.,  of  Scarborough,  is  the  en^ 
ginecr  for  the  additions  above  referred  to. 

Accidents  to  Boildinos. — The  large  building 
recently  erected  at  Portsmouth,  for  Cooke’s  circus, 
has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  eight  valuable 
horses  burnt  to  death  in  the  stables,  where  the  fire 
originated.  Seven  houses  adjacent  were  also 
burned  through,  and  eight  partiaUy  destroyed. 

The  total  loss  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  4,000?. 

The  large  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Baraford  & 

Co.,  Chapel-lane  Staith,  High-street,  Hull,_  has 
fallen  to  the  ground.  The  warehouse  was  built  of 
brick  and  wood.  The  upper  portion  contained 
many  hundred  quarters  of  wheat,  some  consider- 
able portion  of  which  fell  into  the  river  and  was 
lost.  The  damage  will  amount  to  several  thousand 
pounds. 

Testimonial  to  the  Ex-Town-Surveyoe  op 
Tynemouth. — The  workmen  of  the  corporation 
of  Tynemouth  waited  upon  Mr.  Fenwick  at  his  re- 
sidence on  Saturday,  and  presented  him  with  a 
beautiful  silver-mounted  dressing-case,  and  an  ad- 
dress, in  which  they  say  Your  official  career 
is  an  example,  fortunately  one  among  many  m 
modern  times,  of  the  exercise  of  authority  with  a 
practical  regard  to  the  proper  feelings  of  the  men 
over  whom  it  is  exercised.  It  shows  that  tyranny 
is  not  necessary  to  secure  from  workmen  a proper 
discharge  of  tlieir  duties,  but  it  has  been  such  as 
to  make  duty  a pleasure.”  Mr.  Wilson  made  the 
presentation  on  behalf  of  the  workmen,  to  which 
Mr.  Fenwick  replied  in  suitable  term.s. 

Paj'EE  Linen. — The  London  Lace  Paper  Com- 
pany, in  the  Strand,  aie  bringing  out  a new  inven- 
tion, called  paper  cloth,  for  ladies’  collars,  cuffs,  and 
similar  articles.  The  Critic,  in  noticing  it,  says 
“ It  is  extremely  hcautil'ul,  and  so  very  cheap  (say 
3d.  a collar)  as  to  threaten  to  drive  crochet-work 
entirely  out  of  fashion.”  The  material,  if  it  he 
like  some  we  have  seen,  consists  of  a very  slight 
fabric  of  woven  stuff,  felted,  as  it  were,  with 
linen  or  other  fibrous  shreds,  such  as  paper  is  made 
of : it  is  a sort  of  shoddy-linen,  in  fact,  if  we  may 
so  describe  it;  and  has  all  the  appearance  of 
starched  linen  at  a very  little  distance : looked  at 
closely,  however,  no  texture  like  that  of  woven 
liucu  appears.  Men’s  collars  are  sold  at  6d.  a 
dozen  by  a stationer  in  High  Holborn ! Each,  it 
is  said,  will  last  a day  or  two,  and  be  “rever- 
sible” even  then!  The  washerwomen  and  laun- 
dresses may  look  out  for  squalls.  We  should 
not  wonder  to  see  Japanese  paper  handkerchiefs 
next  in  hand! 

Brickmaking  by  Steam. — At  Dunston,  near 
Newcastle,  Messrs.  Dixon  & Corbett  are  manufac- 
turing bricks  by  steam.  The  machine  is  the 
invention  of  Messrs.  Clayton  & Co.,  of  the  Atlas 
Works,  London.  It  consists  of  an  upright  cast- 
iron  cylinder,  into  which  the  rough  clay  is  filled 
from  the  top.  Inside  the  cylinder  are  revolving 
angular  screw  blades;  which,  after  “pugging”  the 
clay,  force  it  down  to  the  bottom.  Here,  by  a 
plunger  or  piston,  it  is  further  forced  through  the 
moulding  orifices.  From  these  it  finally  exudes 
in  a continuous  stream  of  the  requisite  dimensions, 
and  is  supported  upon  small  rollers  covered  with 
moleskin  until  cut  Into  slices  iu  the  form  of  bricks. 
This  process  is  going  on  simultaneously  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  cylinder,  where  two  boys  fork  them  on 
to  palette  boards,  and  convey  them  to  the  drying- 
house,  without  hayiug  touched  them  or  flattened 
the  edges.  The  principal  advantages  of  this 
patent  are  said  to  consist  in  the  revolving  dies,  or 
perpendicular  rollers,  between  which  the  clay 
exudes  from  the  moulding  orifices;  and  in  the  clay 
being  stationary  while  it  is  sliced;  together,  giving 
sharpness  to  the  edges  of  the  bricks.  The  machine 
is  capable  of  manufacturing  upwards  of  1,500 
bricks  per  hour,  while  400  is  the  usual  number 
formed  by  hand. 


height,  and  other  improvements  at  their  pumping 
station.  The  engine  and  boilers  were  manufac- 
tured by  the  Kirkstall  Forge  Company,  and  the 
other  works  were  carried  out  by  Mr.  Richard 
Freeman,  of  Ely.  The  engineer  was  Mr.  Baldwyn 
Latham. 

New  Gas-meter. — A new  gas-meter  has  been 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Law  & Co.,  of  Langham 
Works,  George-strect,  Great  Portlaud-street.  It 
is  constructed  upon  a new  principle,  invented  by 
the  late  Samuel  Clegg.  C.E.,  with  the  view  of 
facilitating  the  work  of  the  Government  and  gas 
companies’  inspectors.  The  drum,  from  its  pecu- 
liar construction,  it  is  asserted,  requires  much  less 
pressure  than  any  meter  now  in  use.  It  is  sup- 
ported at  the  end  of  a lever,  which  allows  it  to 
rise  and  faU  with  the  water ; and  the  same  motion 
of  the  drum  shuts  off  the  gas  when  the  water  in 
the  meter-case  is  too  low,  obviating  the  necessity 
of  a separate  float  for  that  purpose. 

Light  in  the  Museum  op  Practical  Geo- 
logy.—Sir:  The  lectures  at  the  Museum  of  Prac’ 
tical  Geology  in  Jermyn-street  are  for  the  work- 
ing men,  and  they  commence  at  eight  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  and  in  general  terminate  about  nine 
o’clock.  If  there  were  a gas  pendant  placed  so  as 
to  give  a light  over  the  audience,  the  lecture 
might  become  of  practical  value,  as  wc  should  be 
able  to  see  to  write  and  take  such  notes  as  are 
useful ; also,  if,  after  the  lecture,  the  Museum  were 
lit  up  till  ten  o’clock,  or  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday  evenings  from  seven  till  ten,  it  would 
ceaso  to  be  a theoretical  museum,  and  become,  as 
its  title  imports,  a practical  museum. — A Chip. 

A St.  James’s  Hall  por  Bristol.— A joint- 
stock  limited  company,  with  12,000  shares  of  1?. 
each  as  its  capital,  has  been  projected  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a new  Public  Hall,  on  a central  site  already 
obtained.  The  mayor  the  high  sheriff  of  the  city, 
and  members  of  Parliament,  are  said  to  have  given 
the  project  their  entire  approval.  A design  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  H.  Masters,  who  is  the 
architect  and  surveyor  to  the  company.  The 
prospectus  states  that  the  main  feature  of  tho 
building  will  be  a large  hall,  to  seat  2,400  persons, 
or  give  standing  room  for  5,500.  For  smaller 
meetings,  a smaller  hall  will  be  provided,  seatiu; 
about  400  persons.  Tliere  will  also  be  other  rooms 
of  still  smaller  dimensions,  for  the  meetings  of 
societies,  clubs,  or  committees.  On  the  basement- 
floor,  kitchens  and  other  rooms  will  be  provided 
for  public  dinners  or  tea  meetings.  The  great 
hall,  it  is  said,  has  been  designed  with  a special 
regard  to  sound,  and  ease  and  safety  in  ingress 
and  egress. 

Spectres  of  Solar  Metals  : the  Sun 
Analyzed  ! — When  metals  are  consumed  by  fire, 
it  has  been  discovered  that  each,  iu  its  vapour, 
manifests  the  presence  of  a special  spectrum  (spirit 
or  ghost,  as  it  were,  of  the  departed  metal), 
whereby  the  nature  of  the  metal  may  with  cer- 
tainty he  recognized : not  only  so,  hut  that, 
although  mixed  with  the  vapours  of  other  metals, 
each  spectrum  remains  perfectly  distinguishable 
from  every  other.  The  variously-coloured  lights 
produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  metals  are 
passed  through  a glass  prism,  and  the  images  are 


Holdsworth  je’.S.QU  10 

Fisher  & McLean 3,650  0 

Carrathers  (accepted)  3,127  0 


For  works.  No.  36,  Wimpole-street.  Mr.  Bales,  archi- 
tect : — 

Batterbury  0 0 

Clai-k  & Maniioclie 810  0 0 

Clemence 799  0 0 

Aircy  & Bellingham 795  0 0 

Longmire&  Burge 79-*  0 0 

Simpson  780  0 0 

Morris  751  10  0 

Phillips 748  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  Messrs.  Smith  & Son’s, 
1,  High-street,  Islington.  Mr.  James  Wagstaff,  archi- 
tect : — 

■Williams  £274  0 0 

Brice  1258  0 0 

Hill  & Son  (accepted)  258  0 0 


For  additions  to  Grove-hall  Lunatic  Asylum,  Bow,  in- 
cluding credit  for  20,000  new  stock  bricks  and  the  mate- 
rials of  the  buildings  to  ba  taken  down ; for  Mr.  E.  Byas. 
Mr.  James  Tolley,  architect ; — 

Hill d;’l,3I3  0 0 

Little 1,308  0 0 

Perry 1,267  0 0 

Ashby  & Horner 1.238  0 U 

Hedges  Iil9i  0 3 

Elinor 1,193  0 0 


For  an  engine-house  for  the  parish  of  Christ  Chui 
Middlesex.  Mr.  James  Tolley,  architect 

Langmead j6'310  0 0 

Norman  & Son  285  13  7 

Pritchard  & Son 26-1  0 0 

Page 253  0 0 

Tolley 247  0 0 


For  a new  mill,  engine  and  boiler  houses,  cliimney,  &c., 
to  be  built  at  Halilax,  for  ihe  Halilax  Cotton  Manufac- 
turing Company  (I.imited).  Mr,  John  Dcarden,  architect. 
Quautilies  not  supplied : — 


For  Tlluson's  U'orJe. 

Gledhill&  Turner  jF3,fi85 

Pratt  3,587 


For  Carpenter’s  and  Joiner’s  IVurh. 

Scott  .=^2,299  0 

Kershaw  & Gill  2,250  0 

Dyson  & Sou  2,200  0 

Pulraaii • • 2,200  0 

Tuley 2,199  10 

Lister 2,153  5 

Naylor  2,i40  o 

For  Irnii'f'iuiider's  Work. 

Pillars, 
per  cwt, 

Pearson ^0  6 0 rfo 

Bairstow,  Brothers  0 6 3 ( 

Union  Founury  Company  0 5 lOl  ( 

Berry 0 5 9 < 

For  Slater’s  and  Plasterer’s  Work. 

Webb j6343 

Pickard  & Lister  320 

J.  Taylor  318 

S.  Taylor  288 

J.  Ambler 270 


Troughs, 
per  cwt. 


mirror”  appoar  the  separate  spectra,  which  never 
vary  for  each  metal.  In  this  way  it  is  said  to 
have  been  ascertained,  by  two  associated  German 
chemists  at  Heidelberg,  not  only  that  metallic 
vapours  exist  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  but  what 
these  actually  are, — namely,  iron,  nickel,  sodium, 
magnesium,  and  others  of  the  earthy  bases  common 
to  the  globe  on  which  we  live ! Should  there  he 
no  unperceived  source  of  error  or  illusion  iu  this, 
here  is  the  way  to  a wonderful  revelation  of  mys- 
teries ! The  purity  or  impurity  of  many  sub- 
stances, it  is  said,  has  thus  been  ascertained  under 
circumstances  where  no  other  method  would  have 
been  of  any  avail.  The  presence  of  poisons,  too, 
may  thus  be  tested.  A neiv  metal,  or  metal  with 
a new  spectrum,  has  already  been  discovered  in  a 
spring  of  water,  and  the  metal  has  been  obtained, 
although  it  took  several  tons  of  water  to  produce 
a few  grains ! 

Abington  Church,  Northampton. — A stained 
glass  memorial  has  been  placed  in  the  etisb  window 
of  Abington  Church.  The  window  consists  of  three 
divisions.  In  the  centre  is  the  figure  of  our  Lord, 
as  the  good  Shepherd;  and  on  the  sides  are  Peter 
and  Paul,  with  angels  holding  scrolls,  and  the 
Lamb,  in  tracery.  On  a brass  plate  underneath 
are  the  words  “ Glory  to  God,”  and  the  inscription. 
Messrs.  Heaton  & Butler,  of  Loudon,  were  the 
artists. 


For  Pluoitcr’s  U'or/c. 

Walsh £i4S  0 

Stafford  & Co I4U  0 

Holdsworth >40  3 

Daniel 139  b 

Lees  129  0 

Horsfall 113  10 

Firth  & Son 117  0 


For  a new  Church  at  Stapleford  Abbotts,  near  Rom- 
ford, Essex.  Mr.  T.  Jeckell,  architect 


Church. 

Add  if  oak 

seating. 

Heating 

\pparalus 

^l,66u 

,;£90 

£l>\ 

1,564 

95 

.18 

1,496 

179 

50 

Dove,  Brothers 

1,494 

10.5 

39 

Hammond  (accepted).. 

1,444 

83 

-12 

For  house,  St.  John’s,  Woking.  Mr.  T.  Goodchild,  of  !| 
Guildford,  architect.  Quantities  supplied;— 

Wood ..^1,72-1  0 0 

Moon  & Son 1,480  0 0 

Garnett  (accepted) 1,407  0 o 


For  completingn  villa  at  Wimbledon, 
nois,  architect ; — 

Holland  & Co ^^2.351  0 

Longmire  & Burge 2,285  0 

Trollop  & Sons 2,27:5  0 

Macey  (accepted)  3,126  0 


Mr.  W.  H.  Bonl-r 


For  five  almshouses  at  Brighton,  for  Miss  ‘W'agucr ; Mr.- 
Simpson,  architect : — 

Bushby £7^^  0 0 

Cbeesman  & Co 7*18  0 0 

Winder  675  0 0 

Fabian  672  0 0 
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For  villa,  at  Stonygrate,  near  Leicester,  for  Mr.  Thomas 
jargeant.  Mr.  H.  J.  Paul),  Burnley,  architect.  Quantities 
lupplied  : — 

Cox afUaGo  10  0 

Osborne,  Brothers l,-124  0 0 

Coltmau 1,397  10  0 

Porter 1,395  0 t) 

Tburlby l,38i  0 0 

Russell  1,379  0 0 

Hutchinson  & Smith 1,375  0 0 

Ruskin&Son  1,375  0 0 

Jarrom  1,373  0 0 

Duxbury  faccepted)  1,350  0 0 

Sketchley 1,330  0 0 


For  alterations  at  Messrs.  Cory  & Son’s,  Commercial- 
oacl,  Lambeth.  Mr.  J.  P.  Raggett,  architect : — 


>11X011 

lolls  

I’imewell 

,awrcncc  

liar 

lacey 

■oleman 

Vooil 


Stabling;, 

Tramway. 

Total. 

^2,097 

seibj 

ze2,254 

1,917 

J59 

2,146 

),843 

113 

1,986 

1,800 

142 

1.942 

1,693 

197 

1,893 

148 

1 ,655 

130 

1,783 

1,596 

151 

1.747 

TO  BUILDERS,  UPHOLSTERERS.  FRAMEJIAKERS,  ARTISTS 
_ AlTD  OTHERS, 

^/TB.  CHARLES  J.  BAKER  (late  Fiiiuis), 

received  iubtnictlons  from  Mr.  C.  E.  Bielefeld,  who  liiis 
new  Premi-wa,  to  SELL  hy  AUCTION,  ou  tlie 
''VelliiiRtoii-street,  .Strand,  on  TUESD.AY, 
lor  twelve,  the  .SURPLUS  STOCK  0/ 
PAPIER  MACHE  ORNAMENTS,  Ineludiog  about  200  picture  and 
glaes  frames  and  cornices,  in  gSlt,  o.ak,  and  in  the  white,  centre 
flowers,  coats  of  anus,  cips,  chandelier,  and  several  thoueaud  feet  of 
enriched  Mjd  other  mouldings.— May  be  viewed  the  day  prior.— 
Anctfon  Offlees,  05,  Great  Ru-sseli-streei,  Bloomsbury. 


TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS.  BUILDERS.  CABINET,  PIANOFORTE. 
. . _ BLIND-MAKERS,  and  Others. 

rpHOMAS  ROBERTS  & CO.  will  SELL  by 

.1.  AUCTION,  ou  TUESDAY,  26th  MARCH,  1881.  at  ELEVEN 
0 clock  precisely,  ou  the  PREillSES,  Champion-yard,  No.  loo,  Kiiiga- 
land-road,  Shoreditch,  the  extensive  and  well-seaaoued  STOCK,  con- 
sUting  of  Spanish  and  Honduras  Maiiogany,  in  logs.  j)lauk8,  ami 
boards  (comi.rising  some  very  flgury  veneer  flitches),  Birch,  Ash, 
Maple,  and  Walnut  planks,  Maiiogany,  Rosewood,  and  other  Veneers, 
vbout  1,01)0  Pine.  Spruce,  and  Yellow  Deals,  Ac.  80,000  leet  Venetian- 
blind  Laths,  Spruce  Palings,  Ac.  and  a variety  of  other  goods.- Cata- 
lopiM  may  be  had  at  tlie  Place  of  S.-Ue,  and  of  tJie  Auctioneers,  II, 
Billiter-strect,  Ii.C. 


For  the  erection  of  a new  six-story  water-mill,  for 
lessrs.  Hitchcock  & Clover.  Bamford,  by  plans  and  spe- 
ifications  designed  and  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  I*.  ‘Wilkins, 
ngiiicer,  Ipswich : — 

PeUs  ^I,2P7  0 0 

Luff l,59g  0 0 

Benuett  (accepted) 1,100  0 0 


For  Congregational  Church,  Staleybricige.  Messrs, 
oulton  & Woodman,  Reading,  architects 

Southeren jtfS.sGg  0 0 

Neill  2.750  0 0 

Terras 2,()9'2  0 0 

Clarke  & Jones  (accepted)  2,488  0 0 

Tiie  above  amounts  are  in  addition  to  the  materials  o» 
le  old  chapel. 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
[aggerstone.  Mr.  Jas.  Brooks,  ai'chitect : — 

Harp  j£'2,630  0 0 

A.x(ord  & Co 2,438  0 0 

Turner  & Sons 2,395  0 0 

Henshaw  2,350  0 0 

Fvriy 2,294  0 0 

Raby  2,217  0 0 



TO  COERESPOBBENTS. 

T.  S.  B.  (wilhuut  ii  traciug  we  cannot  Judge).- J.  G.— II.  de  3L— 
F.  (wo  could  not  advise  such  a course),— J.  IL  H.— Bray’s  Traction 

igine  (shall  have  attention).—*  * (received). — J.  P,— L.  Q,— J.  N. 

r.  S.— T.  W.  (we  0.010101  give  an  opinion  on  ei  purU'  evideuce).— 
O'.  B.  (there  is  a good  chapter  on  the  sulyeot  of  timl.er  in  GwiU's 
ffiBcyelop.-.-dia  0/  Architecture,’’  hook  U.  ch.  fl.).— J.  W.  B.— L.  B. 

Tiwings  sent  to  York -street  will  be  safely  letumed  if  not  used) 

M.  M,-J.  P.  S.-T.  A Co.-E.  W.  S.-S.  A B.-F.  T.-O.  W.  (Ihu 
ktcmer.t  is  as  we  have  given  it).— ComiieUtor. 

Poi-t-qffice  Orders  and  Remittances  should  he 
adepayalle  to  Mr.  Morris  R.  Coleman. 

NOTICE. — All  Commnnications  respect- 
q Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  <^c.,  should  he 
Idressed  to  “The  Rublisher  of  the  Rudder’* 
0.  1,  York-street,  Covent-garden.  All  other 
ommunications  should  le  addressed  to  the 
Editor,”  uJid  NOT  to  the  “ RitUisJier.” 


TO  CARPENTERS.  BUILDERS.  AND  OTUERS.-Absolute  Sale  o^ 
the  enlire  Stock  of  a Black  and  General  Ironmonger,  on'THURSDJ  Y 
next,  byonlerof  ihe  Trustees. 

Mr.  WM.  HOLLINGSWORTH  is  in- 
structed to  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  SALE-ROOMS,  13. 

TWELVE  o’clock,  BUILDERS' 
and  GENERAL  IRONMONGERY,  of  every  doscripiion,  stoves  and 
ranges,  guttering,  piping,  and  other  effects,  used  in  the  bulldiug 
trades.— Catalogues  and  view  day  before  tho  sale. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  IRONMONGERS. 

"T^ANTEI),  by  the  Advertiser,  EMPLOY- 

T T MENT  IL3  LOCKSMITH  and  BELL-HANOEll,  and  JOBBING 
SMITH.  Bell-hanging  done  ou  tlie  most  improved  principlc-s,  by 
contr.Tct,  In  town  or  country  .—Address,  E.  V.  No.  1,  Ihoruherry-road. 
Sprmg-gTQve,  Isleworth. 

TO  BUILDERS, 

^T^ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

. . . E^'G-AGEMENTasGEiNER.tLor  SHOP  FOREMAN,  or 

■mutryjob.  Good  teatilnnulals.- Addi-ess,  T.  C. 


WANTED,  EMPLOYMENT,  byaYounj; 

^ ifau,  a CARPENTER, 'aped  25.  used  to  the  bench.  Would 
like  a oonshoncy.- Address.  B.  V.  1.  Livcriwol-stnet,  Walworth. 


^.^^LEM^  GENTLEMEN.  BUILDERS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

WANTED,  by  .a  Practical  BUILDER,  a 

' SITUATION,  IIS  FOUEM.VN.  or  CLERK  of  WORKS  or  to 
MANAGE  an  ESTATE.  Well  underatunds  iigriculturul  builduA,  can 
mo^iu-e  and  square  up  worlnv  »ud  cau  give  good  rercrBnces.-Addtees, 
L.  G.  4,  Princess-street,  Red  Uou-stieet,  Uulbom,  W.C. 


\\/"ANTED,  by  a practical  JOINER,  a 

. SIlTJATfON  as  SHOP  FOREMAN.  No  objection  to  a 
X?  o 9°^  references  from  last  employer.- Address 

P.  8.  5S,  Great  Tichfleld-street,  St.  Marylebone,  W. 


j^HUECH  ORGANS. — BRYCESON’S 

\ ' ORGAN  FACTORY,  BROOK  STREET.  EUSTON  ROAD, 
LONDON.  N.W,  EsUblLMiedlfflti.  .\ppiy  for  PRICED  CATALOGUE 
of  St.  Cecilia,  Scudamore,  and  other  Organs,  nsuolly  iu  Stock.  Also 
M to  the  Tuning.  Ac,  of  Organs  in  all  ports  of  the  country.  Church 
en'-^rged.  or  revo-ced.  as  wcU  as  removed  and 
WAREHOUSED  DURING  RESTORATIONS 
PRIZE  MEDAL,  1851. 


Me.  william  ELLISON. 

ARCHITECT  and  CONSULTING  SURVEYOR] 

13,  FENCHURCH -BUILDINGS,  FENCHURCH -STREET,  E.C. 
(formerly  of  Stainsby-road)  eoutiniies  to  advise  BUILDERS 
On  BREACHES  of  CONTRACT,  DISPUTED  ACCOUNTS,  ic 


rPHE  ARTS  AGENCY  OFFICE,  No.  2, 

X GREAT  JAMFJt  STREET.  Bedford-row,  London,  W.C -Archi- 
tects, Siicveyors,  Engineers.  Bnildere,  Litliogntphers,  Ac.  supplied 
will,  imd  Eugagements  secured  for,  Dr.iughUmcn  and  aerks  of 
Works.  Dra-wiug,  Colouring,  and  Surveying  by  fir*l-cl:u«  jAxtUU  A 
Prospectus  obtained  by  oending  a stamped  direufoil  envelope 

R.  J.  COLEsi  Agent. 


rro  INVENTORS. — THE  GENERAL 

J PATFJfT  COMPANV  (LIMITED).  71.  Fleet-street.  London,  EC 
^ F-ATENTS  for  INVENTIONS  and  KEGISTBA- 

UESIGNS  almost  moilerafe  charges.  Unusual  facUitles 


A RCHITEOTURAL  PARTNERSHIP.- 

-aX.  An  Archi^t  of  considerable  experience  and  moderate  capital 
IS  seeking  a PARTNERSHIP  with  a gentleman  having  an  csUblUhed 
"Vs'nesB  : or  ho  would  take  the  management  of  a business,  and  make 
a liberal  arrangement  for  the  prosent  tiroprletor'.s  grajlual  retirement 
-lor  particulars,  apply  to  Mr.  O.  A.  CAPE,  Accountant,  3,  Adelaide- 
place,  London-hridge. 


^ JU  builders,  PAINTERS,  AND  HOU.SE  DEC'OE.\TORS. 

ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  2.>, 

• » »iwrm;vneiit  ENGAGEMENT.  lapr.-wlically  acqUjlnted  with 
all  branches  of  the  trade;  also  a good  jiractlcal  writer,  Ac.  and  eoniiie- 
Ujit  to  take  themanagenient  orwotks.— .Addreas,  X.  Y.  Z.  Old  Pan’s 
Head,  4,  Little  Knight  Rider-street,  Doctors’  Commons,  E.O. 


WTO  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  28,  a 

RE-ENGAGEMENT  as  CLERK,  or  Clerk  and  Storekeeper, 
rue  Highest  tcstiiiioumls  as  to  character  and  ellii'icuey  wUl  beirlvcn  — 
AdOrets,  H.  D.  Post-office.  ISd,  Strand.  W.C. 

TO  HOUSE  DECORATORS,  PAINTERS,  AND  PLUMBER.S. 

YY  hy  a Gentleman,  aged  :3U,  who 

T T has  hail  considerable  experience  in  the  above-uaiued  trades 
“ fil'rUATION,  os  CLERK  and  M.VNAOING 
-■d.AN.ina  good  business  In  London,  or  a provincial  town.  Would 
prefer  to  treat  with  a view  to  a partnership,  after  the  due  acgualut- 
Ruco  of  the  parties  concerned.- Adilress,  G.  R.  OlBce  of  “Tho 
Builder.  ■ 


TO  CARPF-NTERS.  Ac. 


AO  o.Arvi  r-.'iiF.ao,  ac. 

WANTED  to  APPRENTICE,  iu-iloors,  a 

T V YOUTH  ; a short  dlsUiuce  from  town  not  objected  to. 


TO  PO-^PdlS.  BUILDERS,  BRICK  AND  TILE  JL\KEE.S,  Ac. 

YY^a^NTED,  by  a Man  of  thoroughly  iirac- 

T T tieal  knowledge,  a SITUATION  os  MANAGER  of  a Brick 
Tile,  and  S^iUry-plpe  Yard.  Has  had  ten  years’  praciical  expcrieiic.' 
tan  in,anufacture  ehbnney-pots,  and  all  sorts  of  blue  aud  oruainenUl 
^"!^°S*'i®®>’»ccount8.  Age  3(i.  Flrst-cU.s»  testimonials.— 
Address,  C.  Y.  Post-office,  Tunstoll.  Stwi'ordshiro. 


PARTNERSHIP.— To  Architects.— A Gen- 

J.  lleuion  of  great  experience,  and  competent  to  the  Munasenient 
of  im  office,  dMires  to  treat  for  a share  in  an  esUbll*hed  practice  or 
to  take  the  whole  of  one  from  a party  wishing  to  retire,  either  zm- 
dualJy,  or  at  once.— Address  to  ALPHA,  2a,  PhHpot-lane,  E.C. 


nENTLEMEN  calling  upon  BiiLldei-s, 

Timber-JIcKhanU.  Can'entei-^.  and  CHbinet-makers.  may 
meet  with  a Inwalive  AGENCY  for  the  sale  of  Patent  ami  other 
“The  BiSder^’’^'^^'^^'^®  ***  Wood,  by  applying  to  M.N.  B.  Office  of 


ADVERTI^MENTS. 

) TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  BUILDETiS,  AND  OTUEIW. 

TESSRS.  LEREW  & LEREAY  will  SELL 

.'X  by  AUCTION,  ou  Uie  PREMISES,  RAILWAY  ARCHE.S 
asden-town,  near  the  Station,  ou  MONDAY,  MARCH  2-5Ui  at 
1*ELVE,  about — ’ 

.65(1  Yellow.  White,  and  Pine  Planks,  Daols  and  Battens. 

'800  Cut  ditto,  iu  various  tbicknesses. 

18-’  ''f  H itt-  1 iu-  i in.  and  i in.  Prepared  Yellow  and 

White  Flooring, 

',000  Feet  Wide  Pine  Board. 

’ OOtl  Feet  QiLirteriiig. 

■ 16  Squares  Slatch  Boards. 

2il  Squares  P'eather-edge  ditto. 

’.IKXI  Feet  American  Birch. 

• 50  Dozen  Slating  Battens, 

' 30  Dozen  P.mtile  IaUis. 

'lOtKi  Feet  Mouldings. 

'I  20  Doors. 

Scaffold  Poles,  Ac. 

luction  Offlees,  2,  Cardiugtoa-stroet,  lIami»tcad-toad,  N.W. 

^ 

.‘JLAPHAM,  SiuTcy.— To  BuUdew,  Fixturo-dealew,  and  Others. 

|R.  JAMES  STEVENS  will  SELL  by 

X AUCTION,  upon  the  PREMISES,  on  WEDNE.SDAY  2011, 

: Uf.'U,  1861,  the  Inierior  FITrlNGS  of  ST.  LUKE’S  CHURCH 
I'Tuwii,  Claphom  : comprising  4,150  feet  super,  of  oak  iiartiUons 
and  seats  of  60  pews,  capital  oak  pulpit,  reading-desk  and  stair- 
>■.  6j0  feet  super,  of  painted  deal,  pauelli-d  sides,  doors  aud  seats  of 
•rewa  lu  lower  gallery  ; the  erection  and  filtlng-up  of  two  unner 
il  galleries,  with  forms,  seats,  banister  front,  and  0 iron  coluiuns  • 
apenor  church  organ,  with  twelve  stops,  kej-s,  Ac.  in  ImitatloA 
C'Dscot  case  (by  Bevlngton  i Son,  Greek-street.  Soho),  and  other 
^Dg^.-May  lie  viewed  on  application  to  the  Auctioneer,  and  caia- 
les  may  be  had  at  his  Office*,  Clapbatu-iummoa,  S.  ; und  Harrie  t- 
, W,  Lowndes-square,  8.W. 

V,ENBOROUGH  AND  KINGSFEEEY,  ISLE  OF  SHETPY- 
n^ION  by  Othei-3,  — TO  BE  .“OLD  by 

r STIDOLPH,  ou  TUESDAY,  MARCH 


ugh  at  T\^L^•E  o'cloclc  preeikoly.  and  at  King’s  K?ryimuio- 
dy  aftet,--TOe  goods  may  be  viewed  on  tiie  inoruHig  of  »le  ^d 

.iogucstobchadofUieAuctloucar.atFavershaiii.  “lu 


TO  PARENTS  AN'D  GUARDIANS 

i is  a VACANCY  for  on  APPREN 

TICE  to  the  MARBLE  TRADE,  for  a strong,  active  Y'outli  not 
than  ISyo.araofagc.  A {.m  ill  Premium  required.- Apply  at  tlie 
Meatiniiifcter  M.irblc  Works.  Eail-street,  Wistminster,  .8  W between 
ONE  and  TWO ; or,  by  letter,  to  3fr.  PII.TON. 


TO  SLATE-MASONS.  Ac. 

TW ANTED,  a first-rate  SLATE-MASON, 

T T who  uudenstamU  preptriiig  work  for  enamellintr.  fixiriz 
ehimney-pieces,  cuterns,  Ac-  Also  a RUBBER  who  could  turn  his 
. ‘o„»~»’‘hlug'.  if  ueedful.-Ai.ply  to  Mr.  THOMAS  FRY,  Slate 
Works,  Piidsey-sttcet,  Uverpool. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKERS. 

YY/’-^NTED,  thirty  miles  from  London,  a 

who  uuderstaiids  making  and  burning  bricks 
bolU  iu  kiln  and  clamp,  and  who  also  understands  the  mnkinzand 
btimiiig  of  drain-pipes  and  tiles.— Apply  on  FRIDAY  next  at 
Mr.  W.  WELLS’S  Office,  Coleman-Btrcet,  Camberwell,  8.  between  the 
hours  of  FOUR  and  SIX  o’clock  p.m. 


"WANTED,  for  a CONSTANCY,  by  a 

’ ’ JOBBING  BUILDER,  a YOUTH,  to  assist  in  the  OFFICE.— 


TO  PAINTER.S  AND  PAPF.RHANGERS 

WANTED,  as  WORKING  FOREMAN, 

on.i  .«  1*1'*  *'eV''n- must  bft  a thorough  tradesman 


TO  FOREMEN. 


YY^ANTED,  a General  ' FOREMAN,  to 

T V SUPEIUNTEND  JOBBING  REPAIRS.  Must  be  active  and 
niiddle-agcd,  and  have  Qlloil  a tiuiiUr  situation.  He  will  not  have  to 
l;,.-..a„y^oks.— Address,  stating  where  lost  empInveU  (and  how  Iodm 
to  HOUSEKEEPER,  3,  Bond-coiuL 


WAS  OUT-DOUR  OR  SHOP  FOREMAN. 

ANTED,  by  a tboroughly  Practical  Man, 

a RE-KNOAGEMENT  In  the  above  capacity.  Iswellveraed 
111  .III  branches  connected  with  the  building  trade  Finit-r,to  ro- 
characler  .ana  alilUly.— Address,  G.  Sir.  DuU’s,  14, 


, , . To  BUILDERS. 

YY/^ANTED,  constant  EMPLOYJIENT,  by 

Young  Man  well  used  to  Filing,  Beach-work,  aud  Jobbiug. 
Good  references.— Address,  O.  B.  Office  of  ■'  The  Bulkier."  ® 


W,  TO  MASTER  PAINTERS. 

ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

FOREMAN  of  P.AINTEIIS.  The  advertiser  has  a ceucral 
knowledge  of  the  huildl.ig  hiudnoss,  aud  would  ^ vei^iaufy  ton 
jobbing  master,  having  for  several  years  Innl  the  mamiement  <ff  a 
lim  fleldi^  -J-  W-  Ve«-street,  liucoln’s- 


Yy-A-NTED,  by  a respectable  Man,  a CAR- 

^v  V FENTER  and  UPHOLSTERER,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  os 
Gemini  JOBBING  HAND.  I,  a good  painter  .and  iraperbanger 
and  competeut  to  work  in  every  branch  connected  with  house  repairs' 
zinc,  and  lead  (tutters,  gas-fittlne.  niMoury,  .t.'.-Addrcss  X Y 
4,  Church-rood,  Batteraea-bridge.— References  to  the  lirm  he  lias  j Jt 


-w-w-,-  . ^^^J^-^^CHlTEr-TS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Y^ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  as 

V T . CLf^K  of  V>  ORKS,  or  as  a Builder's  Superintendiug  Fore- 
man, by,  au  efficient  and  thoruugli  prticUcally  mou,  who  1 as  executed 
Severs!  mijwrtant  works  under  arcbiloctssua  eugineciv.  from  whom 
‘ rf^R  ”’m  “”■  refercnces—AdOress,  0.  O.  Office  of 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ic, 

YY/ ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  experienced 

V V CLERK  of  WORKS,  .a  RC-EXGAGE.MF..S’T  in  town  or 
-otintry.  Referencea  to  mjujy  well-known  architects  can  be  given.— 


s.  A.  Z.  Post-office,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 


TO  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  AND  BUILDERS. 

YYT anted,  by  the  Advertiser,  a Coufidential 

V V SITUATION:  ha* a thorough  knowleilgc  of  the  tnuie  in  ali 
its  hrariclics  : is_  a goixl  Estimator  and  Measurer.- Address,  with  full 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Y'y ANTED,  by  a thoroughly-experienced 

> T CARPENTER  and  JOINER,  a SrrUA'i  lON  ^ OUNFI?  *1 
FORE.MAN  of  WORKS  connected  with  the  buildiug  brauch'  Com- 
petent to  make  working  drawings  if  required.  No  objectiou  to  tho 
roniitry.  &ti*factory  tratimonlsJs  con  be  given.  Age,  38.— AdilrcM, 
,.  tCI,  HarrrBun-street,  Grays  Inu-roiul,  London. 


WANTED,  by  a PLUMBER,  a Constant 


TO  THE  WINDOW  GLASS,  LEAD.  OR  COLOUR  TRADE. 

Y\/^ ANTED,  a respectable  Young  Man,  who 

V V bas  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  above  business.  Must  be  a 

competent  cutter  and  glazier.  Undciiiohio  references  reijulred 

Address,  by  letter  only,  iwst-paul.  .statme  wages  renuired.  foruier 
employer,  and  full  particubira.  to  W,  PATTEN,  22.  Old  Flih-street 
SC.  Paul  s,  London,  E.C.— A LIGHT  PORTER  also  WANTED 


YY/^ ANTED,  an  experienced  ASSISTANT 

V V ID  an  .Architect’s  Office  (out  of  London),  able  to  desitm  and 
prtpiire  ilmslial.  perepective,  and  douil  drawings,  and  uke  out 
quant  ities.-Addi-^.  by  letter,  sUtiug  terms,  age,  previous  enzoee- 
ments,  &c.  to  J.  3Ir.  Thomson’s,  Bookaeiler,  1G6,  Upi>er- street,  tiling. 


WTO  CARPENTERS, 

ANTED,  a Master  for  an  active,  healthy 

friends  wLl,  to  hind  him  u 
country,  and  will  pay  a promhun  of 
Direct,  Mr.  SHEPHERD,  North  Chcam,  Surrey. 


YY/'-'^^TED,  by  an  Experienced  Hand' 

iluD,  able  to  make  hiruself  tbo'oughly  useful,  E.MPLO'i 
Jlt.M  on  au  ESTATE,  os  General  JOBBING  JIAN  (wife  .u,  Lode* 
keeper),  or  the  C^lJecttou  and  Repairing  of  House  Proiierty.  Perfeutl 
“ Address,  E.  M.  6,  Caledonlon-terrace,  Kiiig’.i-roiul 


TO  BUILDERS. 

YYT-A-NTED,  by  a sober,  practical  Man,  aiL 

VV  a good  workman,  any  quantity  of  good  JOINERS’  WOII 
(piecework),  to  prepai-e,  or  prepare  aud  fix.  Any  teMiecUble  mri 
having  the  same  to  let,  may  do  so  on  advantageous  tonus,  ami  cn 
refer  to  persons  where  sluillarly  employed.— Addreis,  E.  C.  Office' 
•'The  Builder.’’ 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  MANUFACTUlllNG  JOINERS. 

Y^r -ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a Joiner,  a 

> T SITUATION  na-IOINER’S  MACHINIST;  c.ipahlo  of  U'.rkitig 
any  description  of  wood-working  machinery,  and  p a good  <ciw- 
sliarpeiier.  No  objection  to  (ill  up  hie  time  at  tho  bench.— Addr-s 
A.  B.  D.  care  of  A.  Dennis,  Grc.xlTichJlBld-Btreet,  Muylcbono,  W. 


[Mar.  16,  1861. 


WANTED,  a EE-ENf4AGEMBNT  as 

snOP  FOREMAN,  or  to  TAKE  CHARGE  of  .1  JOB,  in  town 
biumt.  s.  Hud  0^^  ,i...a  ,vt  Uie  bcncb,  if  retidired.— Address, 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

rrilE  Advertiser,  a neat  and 

i Graer.1  1.  rt  luc.Dt  “(‘'"'K 

as  ™ !5, 

ptead-ioad,  lA)ndon,  N.V . 


W SUBSTITUTE  for  MARBLE. 


BCAOLIOLA.  &c,-SLAB3,  for  LINING  M'ALLS,  in  Sienna, 
1 ft.  Sin.  3 inch  tliiek.  Is.  9d.  pet  foot  super.  i inPlni'i 
Culoiin  Is  «.l.  Rfiuly  for  FIXING  on  Hie  M'ALI.S.  wliioli  do  not 


Slate.  Colnimis,  masters. 


TO  BRICKMAKERS,  CONTRACTORS.  Ac. 


"VTT ANTED,  constant  EMPLOYMENT,  by 

VV  a eood  PLUMBER,  OASFITTER.  and 
••  U.'R.  15.  Lower  Ui-cIi.iTJ-strect.  Uliniu-road,  Bnxtou  hill,  8. 


mHE  ADVERTISER  ivisbcs  for  an 

MilIiu  Bricks,  ill  ''ot'>  A„vYriiAr.  We.re.  Hi-rts. 


CHIMNEVPIECES,  111  Black  .and  Gold,  Red  Crlotfe,  Si»nna.  &c.  f:c. 
Ill  18b.  to  5i- : in  Black  Marble,  or  Self  Coloui-a,  lO  T>er  cent.  IcM. 
iidsorae  Designs  at  eompariitively  low  prices.  Ordcw  promplly 


Adlr«« 'a  Tz.  Mn  CbcrU-s,  llcokscllcr,  Ware,  m-rts_^ 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTR.ACTORS.  AND  OTHERS. 

/■ANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

' BOOK-KEEPER,  and  to  make  himself  otberwlse  useful,  by 
an  energeUcLd  business  Yoneg  Man.  aged  Jd. 

■wltli  olllce  routine.  Can  nmke  tracing,*,  &c.  FlTeyears  reitrencra. 
Town  or  country .—Addre.->.«,M",  E.  0. 135,  Grore-strcct,  liimden-to«-n. 
N.W.  


TiEQUIEEDraVBNGAGBMENT  by  a 


■ymS  ;:™!  Sl.ow  Pohe,.  KS,  OEEAT  rOPTlAUp  BTaKOT,  I'OKT- 
LAND  PLACE,  W.:-\Vofks.CaleJoniAa  Roiul,  King  sCrnis.  London,  N.  j 
.Price  List,  with  Designs,  is  now  ready.  - , „ 

J B —Tlie  JecoratiouB  of  (lie  dining-room  in  the  new  wing  or  t ie 
Tavistock  Hotel.  Coveut-garden,  aie  just  completed  in  Patent  Marblo. 


f rirVnrk'iusVi'd  "ietAil^drawlngs^  and  ac'iiiaiiited  w 
' eraBy.  A«d  24.  Good  IlcfeienceB.-Addrces. 
ct,  Kentish-town,  N.''iV.  


OR  SALE,  at  Cost  Price  (by  a workman), 


WANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man,  a 

FITUATION  as  PLUM  BER'S  LABOURER.  Is  a gni^  painter 


ir.— Address,  X.  0.  18,  Fi-.ir 


•street,  Fuihani-road,  Chelsea. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ZUII^KRS.  ^NTRACl'ORS.  AND 

/^LERK  in  an  OFFICE  or  on  the  OluKb. 

( ; A thoroughly  experienced  ht.siness  Man  wlll^ 

i^re''n''c«’Slr?s^m'\rrost.offlce,*'i4:V^  Old  Kent 

r..ail,  London,  S.E. 


j.amti.' 13  Inches  wide:  a 
t:.viaed  Flower  Truss—  ' 
Eustou-sriiiarc. 


,HIMNEY-PIEC!ES  for  the  MILLION, 


t the  Fill 


FOREMEN. 


TO  DUILDERA. 

■VU" ANTED,  by  a WORTCING  FOREMAN 

W .1  Join.™,  » „ ™«SO.n.”t-  Cnywa™"”""- 


•terrace,  reiiton-sti-eot,  1 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  BUILDERS’  . 

A RESPECTABLE  YOUTH,  '*» 

/\  worked  with  carpentBrs  during  the  pii*t  ^,^,.1.  •• 


A BOX  CHIMN'bY-PIECE.  wltli  9-ineh  piers,  beautifully  mouUicd 
:ap  and  base,  frieze  and  shelf,  fitted  to  any  opening,  complclo 

at-isoii’s  Work  of  all  kinds  eoutmeted  for  and  executed  with 
destiatcli. 


TO  5IASTER  PAINTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a steady, 

nctlve  Man.  who  c.au  measure  and  make  out  eslim.ates  for 
iwintiiig,  iwiiering.  and  glmtln.g.  and  snporintend  the  above ; can 
grain  In  woods  and  marbles.  Ami  make  hinisclf  useful  in  plain  P‘'°l 

liig.-Adilrees,  M,  C H.  at,  Mr.  Harris’s,  Surgeon,  &c.  33.  Great  Wind- 

inill-siroet.  llaymarket,  Loudon. 


W" 


TO  SURVEYORS,  BUILDERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

/■ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  21,  a 

^ SITUATION,  ilt  has  served  an  apprenticeship  at  the  bench 
wilh'a  builder,  an.l  has  been  at  an  architect  and  surveyor’s,  and  since 
then  at  a civil  engineer’s.  Can  copy  drawings,  make  tracings,  Siiuare 
dimensious,  and  is  a fair  aritbiuetician  ; also  writoa  a neat  hantl.  lati 
give  excellent  references,  and  security  if  renuired.  Salary  expend. 
.Wf.  per  annum.- Address, iW.  RICHARDSON,  3,  Great  George-street, 


TO  BUILDERS,  SUUVF.YORS,  , 

A BUILDER’S  CLERK,  of 

/\_  (innliflcaHons.  is  open  *0  an  ,ENGA_Or-.MF.NT. 


T 


IHE  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  MARBLE 


S.  Office,  of  " The  Builder." 


EDWARDES,  BROTHERS,  & BURKE,  PROPRIETORS. 

The  hugest  and  most  superior  Slock  of  Chimney-pieces  In  Euroiie 
on  view  at  the  above-named  Establishiuent. 
Manufactories  ; rarr.am  (Italy),  Belsinin,  and  17,  Nei^an-strcet. 
liondon.  W.— Estimates  for  every  description  of  Marble  Work. 
Solo  Agents  to  the  Invemeltie  Granite  Coiuiiany. 


TO  BUILDERS,  DECORATORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

W VNTED,  bv  a steady  Jlarried  Man,  a 

constant  SITUATION  as  PAINTER.  PAPERHANGER,  and 

GLAZIER.  Can  do  whitewashing,  color-’ ’ "»rp- 

rally.  ••  • ' — ’ 

th,  Pearson-strect. 


ndjobbing 

.....n  have  four  years’ ch.aiucler  from' l.vt,  employer,  and  fcsti- 
lonials  of  ability,  sobriety,  aud  imliistry.— Address,  Mr.  J.  l.LALH , 

20,  Fellows-street  — * 


TO  CIVIL  AND  MINING  ENGINEERS. 


■tATANTED,  by  .a  Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  ill  either  of  the  above  EralKlieJ.— Addreis,  A.  B,  Post- 


oflico.  Pontypool 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 


■ts/" ANTED,  by”  a sober,  respectable  Younj 

VV  Man.  a SITUATION,  as  IMPBOVF.R  in  the  above  llii' 


TO  BUII.DBWI  AND  urHOl-sir^ms 

A MAN,  aged  S-I,  iTauts  a SITUATION, 

A.  as  PAINTER.  GLAZIER,  and  PAPER-M.\NG^.  Under- 

-f--,.  w.-=Tjor.  nf,if!.binir. — Address.  W.  H,  No.l, 


PORTLAND  STONE.— The  Portland  Stone 

of  Old  Westminster  Bridge  is  of  such  EXCELLENT  QUALITY 
i LOW  in  PUUiE  lliat  it  is  being  exteufively  mod  for  several  large 
I ..uhlic  bliiUliiigs  in  London.— For  tcnii*.  apply  to  tho  ConU'actora, 
’fnOM  & CO.  Ratieiagh-road,  Pimlico,  S.W. 


.aiids  iipiiolstcring  and  French  polishmg.— Address,  W.  H,  No.  J 
r Villas,  W.irwick-roail.  Kensington. 


TO  ARCHITECTS.  LAND-SURVEYOR^  ^ 

A GOOD  draughtsman  and 

f\  cor  OURIST  wl»hos  for  an  ENGAGEMENT.  la  a good  iand- 

snn'yor^nnl  ievoUi?--)udre^  X.  earo  of  Mr.  Light,  Poa-offico, 
Charlton,  Blackliealh,  S.W. 


GOOD  GEAINER  and  MARBLEE, 

who  can  do  gilding  or  decorative  laintlng.  WANTS  - 
.SITUATION.— .\di 


TO  BUILDER! 


A YOUNG  MAN,  aged  10,  who  has  been 

/\  five  yram  in  tho  building  profusion,  wivhea  a RE-ENOAGE- 
MENT  in  a BUILDER  or  f^5'’^"rRACTOR'3  OFFIUh.  Piret-clivBS 


Fcatlierstone-buildings,  High  iloib 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS,  OR  SURVEYORS. 


WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  21,  a 

HE-ENGACIKJlkNT  in  either  of  the  aiiove  olBccs.  in  town. 


Has  had  five  year*’  experience  in  tho  various  hraiiches,  and  under 
stands  llio  general  routine  of  a builder’s  office.  Gocal  reference 
Addres-'.  .1.  F.P.  34,  Merrick -squ-Arc,  South  walk. 


TO  AECIIITECTR.  ic. 


WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser  (who  will 

jliortlybe  disengaged),  an  ENG.XQEMEirT  as  MAN.VOINU 


jcisiSTANT  lo  an  Aivliitctt,  in  or  near  London.  Can  h.ave  first-cjnai 
tesilinoninls  from  Govemnient  ami  private  Offices  tor  the  last 
fourteen  years.— Address.  R-  E.  11,  Gayhiml-road,  Hackney,  I.uiulon. 


TO  SURVEYORS.  BUILDERS.  &c. 

The  Advertiser,  aged  25,  is  desirous  of  an 

ENGAOKMENT  in  Town,  In  either  of  the  above  Offices.  Is  a 
f,dr  Draughtamau  and  Colourist’!  can  materially  assist  in  taking  out 
ciuantities,  and  understands  t.lie  usual  office  routine.  First-citos  re- 
ferences.—Address,  X.  y.  Z,  at  Mr.  Loders’,  2,  Hlgli-atrcct,  Bromley 
by  Bow,  E.  


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


A NEAT  DRAUGHTSMAN  and  PEE- 

/\  KPECriVF.  COLOURIST,  of  ff  years'  experience,  wishes  for 
an  ENG.\OBMENT.  Ago,  24.  — Address,  X.  Y.  Z.  7,  Princcs-place, 


/GEORGE  & COMPANY, 

lx  CAEN  ami  AUGBIONY  QUARRYMEN  and  RTINEnAL 
STONE  MERCHANTS,  CAEN  WHAP.F,  ROTHERHITIIE,  S.E. 
BeMoned  C'aen  Stone  always  in  Stock,  and  a large  aaaorliuoiit  of 
Sawn  Slat)  in  Parlisprlng,  Uarehill,  Ac.  Ac. 

Grindstones,  Stops,  Sills.  Coping,  LaudinRS,  Paving,  and  aU  descrip- 
tions of  Yor’asliiro  Block. 

Prices  and  specimens  forwarded  on  .application. 


ITTLE  CASTERTON  FREESTONE, 


LIT' 

Apply  for  prices,  Ac.  t, 

FRANCIS  A OUPAVIUS  N.  SIMPSON,  STAMFORD} 
and  see  Specimens  at  the  OfBce  of 
Messrs.  FINDER.  SIMP.SON,  A SONS, 

29.  Saville-row,  London. 

Tliis  stone  Is  raised  in  blocks  of  any  portable  size,  and  is  about 
thick  iu  the  bed.  It  wiU  stand  ANY  WEATHER,  is  uinch  use 
water-works,  and  for  the  building  imd  rest-iration  of  i.huKhes. 
uswl  as  ashlar  work  it  is  not  necosaavy  to  ploce  it  bed-wise.  It ' 
freely  with  a tooth-saw,  a.rd  Is  wrought  at  a cheaper  r 


iiiltn.'ton  park,  t 


A’ 


TO  ARCUlTECra 

THOROUGHLY  competent  ASSISTANT, 

who  is  a good  designer. Is  OPEN  to  an  ENG.AGEMEXq'  in 
i.  An  offioo  111  which  there  is  an  exteusivo  Gothic  practice 
ed.— Address.  ,1.  V.  Kl,  Clarendon-street.  Si>i-ing  Bank.  Hnll. 


TO  SURATIVOES. 

N AECTIITEOTUEAL  DRAUGHTS- 

MAN.  In  ills  2lith  year,  and  wlio  bos  been  in  tlie  n-rhitectuml 
j^otosloii  for  ten  years,  wishes  to  get  into  a BURyEYOU'S  OFFICE 


A" 


t.  City. 


-Address,  1 


T 


'HE  Advertiser,  who  has  had  many  years’ 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

GENTLEMAN,  who  will  have  completed 

bis  articles  on  the  Ist  of  April,  is  dreirous  of  an  EVGAGE- 
MENT.  as  JUNIOR  CLERK  or  IMPROVF.R.in  agood  office,— Address, 

Office  of  "The  Builder."  

TO  TIMBER  MERCHANTS,  Ac. 


R 


BATH  STONE  OP  BEST  QUALITY. 
ANDELL  & SAUNDERS 

QUARRYMEN  AND  STONE-MKRCHAS'XS, 


BATH. 

List  of  prices  aitbe  Quarries  and  DepSLs.  aUo  cost  for  transit  to  a 
p.art  of  the  United  Kingdom,  furnished  on  appli'-iatiou  to  Bath  Bti 
Otfiee,  Corsham,  Wilts. 


Granite. — The  Cheesewi-ing  Graniti 

Company,  Limited,  Llskeard.  Cornwall. 

London  Agenta-TRi-MELLES  A TAYI.OR,  54,  Old  Broad-street. 
Manager— JAMES  J.  TRATHAN,  Liskeard. 

This  Oranito  la  selected  for  the  New  A^'csUnlrster-brfdce. 
DRINKING-FOUNTAINS.  MONUMENTS,  and  ORNAMENTA 
WORKS  aupitlied,  and  ARTISTIC  DESIGNS  suitable  to  the  materia 
forwarded  '^‘|j?,'‘^uN?iER3  OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 


Mansfield  stone,  WMte  or  Red,  ii 

BLOCKS  up  to  Ten  Tons.^ani^the  l^s  (Yom  1 


Suimlied  also  in  Sawn  Slabs,  for  ffoors  or  graveslniies,  and  ii 
ling,  for  sUps  and  sUla.-Mr.  ROBERT  LINDLEY,  Quany  Owne 
Tilausneld,  Nottinghamshire. 


A 


SITUATION  WANTED,  as  CLERK  or 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  CIVIL  ENGINEERS,  AND  CONTRACTOR.S- 

THE  Advertiser  is  desirous  of  a KE- 

ENGAGEMENT  ns  CLF.RK  of  WORKS  or  MANAGING 
FOFxKSiAN.  Has  had  great  experienee  in  either  capacity  ; fully 
understands  railway,  aewer.  or  water  works,  and  has  had  the  c.-irryiiig 


tlinroiighly  cuuvemant  v 


TO  BUILDERS. 


An  Experienced  JOINER,  aged  33,  is  in 

WANT  of  E.'IPLOYMENT  at  the  Bench  dr  Firing.  C-rii  act 


TO  ENGINEERS,  CONTRACTORS,  AND  DUiLDEr.S. 

fJpHE  Advertiser,  hayiDg  lately  been  engaged 


.'onstniotlou  of  a Railway,  desires  EMPLOYMEN’T. 

ited  with  conptniction.  setliiig  out,  measuring  up,  llie  jirices  of 
and  materials,  furveviiig,  levelling;  neat  dnuightsmau,  and 
eountent ; as  Agent.  A«sl»t.atit.  4o.  In  tlie  olllcc  or  on 
’forms  modorate.- Address,  M.  G.  Office  of"  The  Builder. 


TO  BUILDER-'’. 

RESPECTABLE  YOUTH,  18  years  of 


EMPLOYMENT  in  a Biubler's 
penter's  Shop,  or  bb  I’ltuiihers'  I,abourer. 
husiuesj.  Mid  i.s  willing  to  make  lilinii'lf  useful.— Adilress 
Bayliam -street,  C.imden-town. 


ENGINEERING. 

X (liaaeduiion  Urge  experience)  iu  the  EXECUTION  of  It  AIL- 
AYS.  and  Works  gener.illy,  Dealguing  and  Directing  Bridges  ami 
oiher  SlruMurea.  Prepariug  Surveys,  Estimates,  Prices,  and  all 
Doteils.  fur  home,  foreign,  and  colonial  coutnicte.— Address,  B.  0. 
Office  of  "Tho  Builder." 


TO  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

N experienced,  steady  Man,  aged  31,  wants 


EMPLOYMENT  in  an  Iiaslltulimi,  Factory,  or  c 
a good  carpenter,  a neat  joiner,  and  iinderslaiiils  genera 
Moderate  wnges.— Address,  A.  B.  Myrtle  Collage,  C 
Goswell-road. 


'^HE  Advertiser  is  desirous  of  a RE- 

ENGAGE5IENT  as  ASSISTANT  to  an  Arcliitect  and  Sur- 
veyor, He  is  practised  lii  iierspective  (hawing  .ami  eolouring, 
measuring  work,  huid  surveying.  Ac.— Address,  T.  U.  Post  Offico, 
Great  Russell-street.tCoveut-giirdeu,  W.C. 


A GOOD  DESIGNER,  DRAUGHTSMAN, 

and  ARTISTIC  COLOURIST,  OFFERS  hi(  KKRVIOES  on 


& J.  FREEMAN,  _Merchant3  th 


f « various  descriptions  of  STOKE,  GRANITE,  and  SLA’rl 
Engineering  and  Building  purposes.  Supplies  diieot  fmm  tl 
Quarrla,  by  veaiel  or  niilway.^  piie^t  commuiiiimtlon  toe_l>ni 


?ir,al  ports  for  EXPORTATION.  Wharf  prices  and  estimates  f 
spocIalcontractB,  including  uuarry  work  or  otlier  hibour,  forward! 
appUc-ation.— Office,  97.  MUlbauk-stieet,  Loudon,  S.W. 


ATH  STONE  of  best  Quiility.— PICTOl 

A SON.  Quarry  Proprictota  and  Stone  Merchants,  Ritii.  L! 
ofPrices  of  Box  Ground  and  Cursli^  Down  Slone  (loaded  iu  railwi 


trucks,  at  Box  or  Corsham  Stations),  also  coat  of  transit  to  all  j ■arte 
the  Kingdom  forwarded  on  application  to  RiDi  Freestone  Works,  W 

near  Chippenham,  Wilts.  Dreasiiif 

prepared  ready  for  flxing.  v.ioo.  Tn 


riABN  and  AUBIQNY  STON] 

V.,/  FOUCARD.  BROTHERS,  late  P.  FOUCARD,  SfOJ 
MERCHANTS  and  QUARRYTilEN. 

Cargoes  shipped  to  order  from  Caen  to  any  port.  Contracts  taken 
for  any  quaiillLies. 

Dep6t-GRANrrE  WHARF,  Eaat  Greenwich. 

— • Three  Crown-square.  Borough. . 


Addi-ess,  X.  Y.  2.  Curtis's  Library,  No.  3,  Morton- 


Y/TAEKET  ■VVHAEP,  REGENT’S  PjUB: 

i Vx  BASIN.— WEST  END  DEPOT  for  Yorkshire  Paring.  Portia 
eii.-i™.  Qir.i.B  A!*n.  Bricks.  Lin 


BUILDERS  AND  PAINTERS. 


A YOUNG  MAN  of  ability  wishes  for  a 

X”V  .SITUATION  as  WRITER,  ORAINER,  ami  ORNAMENTAI 


SlaiiB,  Ac.  Also,  Bricks.  Lin 
Cement,  Plaster,  TUes.  Lams,  and  Fire  Goo^.-SCOL^  A WOl 
luvito  tlie  attention  of  Masons,  Builders,  and  Others,  to  their  Hiocjt 
above,  where  everything  will  be  charged  at  the  lowest  prices  Uet 
stones.Ledgers,  Steps,  Landings.  Ac.  cut  on  tlie  shortest  notice. 


’ Country  orders  prom  pt  I y attended  U 


PAINTER,  competent  In  transparent  and  wire  blinds,  as  also  sign 


•HN  BAZLEY  WHITE  & BROTHERl 


A PLUMBER,  GAS-FITTER,  and 

(\  PAINTER  xe'iuLrcs  EMPLOY'MENT,— Addrc's,  F,.  A.  B.  15, 


MARBLE  MERCHANTS, 
inLLBANK-STREET,  WESTMINS’^R. 
Marble  of  all  kinds,  .and  of  best  quality, - 
Marblo  Mortars,  Ac. 


Block  and  Slab. 


T)L0CK  STONE  ! I 

O The  LARGEST  and  BEST  SE 


BLOCK  STONT 

...  SELECTED  STOCK  r<  BLO' 

STONE,  of  all  kinds,  is  at  the  VICTORIA  STONE  WHARF,  MUlw 
Poplar.  Architects,  Builders,  and  Masons,  are  requested  te  caUi 
examine  the  qualify.  , , ,!i 

SAMUEL  TF.ICKETT  has  plenty  of  stones  that  are  good  buiiu 
stones,  and  require  no  INDURATION,  yet  they  are  uniform  In  c^ 
and  good  tint.  Parties  would  do  well  to  see  his  Stock  ; also  NOi 
delivered  direct  from  tlie  Quarries  to  all  parts  of  theKin^doim 
The  BEST  and  CHEAPF.ST  STONE'-WHARF  in  LONDON. 

Address,  8.iVM0EL  TRICKETT,  lalo  of  Dogs,  E. 

A Urge  iiuantity  of  Sawn  Headstones  for  Sale.  A Quantity  ot 
Grindstones  for  Exiiortatlon. 
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Besearcltes  in  Greece. 

\ continuation  of  previous 
remarks,*  we  proceed  to 
consider  some  of  tbe  most 
striking  features  brought 
to  light  by  Mr.  Cockerell 
and  his  friends  in  the 
architectural  and  sculp- 
tural details  of  the  Temple 
at  ..Egiua. 

The  first  point  that 
occurs  to  us  is  the  marked 
similarity  in  plan  between 
such  a temple  as  that  of 
Panhelleuian  Jove  and  a 
Christian  Church  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  As  tbe  cere- 
monies of  the  Hellenic  re- 
ligion consisted  primarily 
of  sacrifice,  the  cclla  of  a 
Greek  temple  was  not  in- 
tended to  accommodate  a 
congregation,  or  to  serve 
“ any  other  purpose  but 
that  of  a receptacle  or 
habitation  for  the  god.” 
Accordingly  every  resource 
of  costly  material  and  of  elaborate  art  was  cx- 
peuded  upon  the  idol  and  its  immediateresidence: 
in  Mr.  Cockerell’s  words,  “the  arehitectnre  with 
which  the  interior  was  decorated  was  calculated 
to  enhance  the  impression  of  the  image  of  the  god, 
and  made  wholly  subservient  to  that  purpose. 

. . . . The  interior  was  generally  adorned  with  a 
double  order  of  small  but  proportionate  columns, 
much  after  the  manner  of  our  own  Gothic  cathe- 
drals, dividing  the  cella  into  a nave  and  two  side 
aisles : the  whole  of  tbe  nave  was  occupied  as  a 
niche  by  tbe  colossal  figure  of  the  god,  the  aisles 
.by  statues  of  deities  more  or  less  closely  associated 
lin  his  worship.” 

Such  being  the  case,  the  artist’s  design  was,  of 
: course,  to  impress  the  mind,  or  rather  the  feelings, 
iof  the  spectators,  by  the  contrast  of  proportions, 
land  by  other  artifices.  One  of  the  chief  means 
: on  which  the  artist  relied  was  the  well-known 
Hypmthral  roof,t  which,  in  that  clear  and  brilliant 

I climate,  was  not  required  to  be  very  large  in 
idimensions,  and  was  so  arranged  as  to  throw 
li  down  the  flood  of  light  full  upon  the  statue  below, 
r This  is  not  the  least  interesting  of  the  numerous 
li  details  on  which  our  author  dwells,  and  one 
4 which  has  received  an  additional  illustration  of 
i the  utmost  importance  from  Mr.  Cockerell’s  re- 
Ksearches,  in  the  course  of  which  he  discovered  the 
!( coping  or  top  stone  against  which  the  tiling  finished 
...towards  the  opening,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring 
xto  Plate  Y.,  flank  and  section.  It  is  unfortunate 
Ithab  the  two  fragments  were  broken  at  the  ends, 
K BO  that  the  mode  of  finishing  this  member  towards 
tl  the  Hypmthral  is  still  a matter  of  conjecture, 

II  though  it  is  clear  that  these  stones  were  nicely  cut 
U to  receive  the  upper  ends  of  the  tiles  and  covering 
\\  tiles, 

I The  acroteria  of  the  temple  are  also  among  the 
|ii  happiest  novelties  of  tbe  details  discovered  by 
iiMr.  Cockerell  and  his  friends.  No  doubt,  in  all 
It:  such  buildings  as  tbe  Grecian  temples,  some  finish 
.1  was  needed  at  the  ends  of  the  roof,  in  order  to 
tl  please  tbe  eye,  and  gratify  the  taste  j and,  though 
revery  scanty  remains  of  any  such  ornaments  have 
focome  down  to  us,  v/e  know  that  they  were  always 
lu  among  the  most  carefully  elaborated  portions  of 


i * Sec  p|).  133  and  153,  tnile. 

j t The  nature  of  this  Hypaithral  has  been  much  dis- 
!u  cussed  amoner  learned  writers,  and  the  errors  of  some 
'rt  previous  commentators  on  the  subject  liave  been  exposed 
' bv  Q.  M,  De  Quincy,— Jupiter  Olynip.,  paragraph  xii., 
|o;  262—3. 


these  edifices.*  Being  clegaut  in  form,  fragile  in 
substance,  and  casil}'  transported,  we  cau  be  at  no 
loss  for  a reason  why  no  perfect  specimens  of  this 
particular  decoration  have  come  down  to  us.  And 
accordingly  our  obligation  is  increased  by  the  very 
beautiful  vignettes  of  the  eastern  and  western 
acroteria  from  iEgina,  to  which  the  student  will 
do  well  to  refer.  He  will  find  there  the  mode  by 
which  the  acroterion,  in  its  entire  composition, 
was  fitted  on  to  the  cymatium,  and  also  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  figures  were  separately  inserted 
in  a small  plinth,  run  with  Icadj  and  how  each 
acroterion,  as  a whole,  was  sustained  at  the  back 
by  a support,  at  right  angles  to  itself,  in  the  form 
of  a lion.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  learn  that  the 
specimens  of  acroteria  hei’c  given  by  Mr.  Cockerell 
accord  very  closely  with  the  Yitruviau  rule,t 
which  lays  it  down  that  those  at  the  angles  should 
be  equal  in  height  to  half  the  tympanum  of  the 
pediment,  and  that  the  central  one  should  be 
higher  than  the  others  by  an  eighth. 

There  are  several  other  architectural  details  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest,  which  the  student 
will  learn  from  Mr.  Cockerell’s  book.  Such,  for 
instance,  is  the  fact  that  a departure  is  made  at 
iEgiua  from  the  rule  of  Yitruvius,  and  also  from 
the  usual  practice  in  Greece,  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  columns,  which  hero  are  six  in  front,  and 
twelve  only  (instead  of  thirteen  and  fourteen)  in 
the  flank.  Such,  too,  is  tbe  very  great  depth  of 
the  tympanum  beyond  the  plane  of  the  entabla- 
ture for  the  reception  of  the  sculpture,  aud  such 
the  structure  of  the  entablature  itself,  the  cyma- 
tium and  tiles.  It  is  also  not  a little  remark- 
able that  the  angular  columns  are  somewhat  larger 
in  diameter  than  the  rest,  in  accordance  with  the 
rule  laid  down  by  Yitruvius.  Mr.  Cockerell,  too, 
dwells  much  on  “ the  inclination  of  the  axis  of 
the  columns  both  in  the  fronts  and  in  the  flanks,” 
giving  the  whole  pile,  as  he  remarks,  that 
“pyramidical  eflect  whicrh  is  universal  in  Greek 
architecture,  but  which  wc  have  never  practised 
in  our  modern  imitations.” 

Another  matter  of  some  importance,  established 
by  Mr,  Cockerell  in  the  course  of  his  iEginetau 
investigations,  is  the  material  of  which  the  tiling 
of  the  Grecian  temples  was  compcecd.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  commissioners  sent  out  to  J'igiua 
by  the  Dilettanti  Society  placed  upon  record  their 
opinion  that  this  material  was  marble;  hut  the 
excavations  made  by  Mr.  Cockerell  and  his  friends  | 
brought  to  light  some  portions  of  the  actual  tiling 
made  of  a kind  of  terra-cotta,  which  he  describes 
in  detail.  “ The  eave  tiles,”  he  adds,  “ with  the 
joint  tiles,  however,  attached  to  the  autifixm, 
together  with  those  surmounting  the  pediment, 
were  of  Parian  marble : those  within  this  border 
were  wrought  in  a fine  tile  of  light  yellow  earth, 
together  with  the  saddle  or  ridge  tiles,  and  the 
painted  antifixai,  corresponding  with  those  of  the 
eaves,  and  surmounting  the  roof.”  Mr.  Cockerell 
and  his  friends,  as  we  learn  from  a casual  note, 
had  already  found  instances  of  this  arrangement 
in  the  course  of  their  researches  among  the  ruins 
of  the  Parthenon,  and  in  the  temples  at  Rbamnus 
and  Eleusis, 

The  plates  which  accompany  the  work  v ill  serve 
to  show  tbe  student  to  what  an  extent  colour  was 
adopted  by  the  architects  of  ancient  Greece  iu  the 
external  decorations  of  their  temples.  Referring 
to  this  subject,  our  author  remarks; — 

“In  considering  a subject  which  appears  to  us  so 
extraordinary  as  the  external  painting  and  gilding  of 
architecture,  it  must  be  recollected  that  though  the 
Grecian  buildings  were  grand  in  their  conception  and  idea, 
their  scale  was  small ; and  that  hence  they  required  a 
greater  nicety  and  delicacy  in  their  execution ; tbe  colours 
served  as  a means  of  distinguishing  and  heightening  the 
effect  of  the  several  parts  otherwise  inanimate.  To  paint 
white  marble  or  other  stone  exposed  to  the  open  air  is 
discordant  with  our  northern  prejudices ; but  if  we  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  in  Greece  all  Nature  is  full  of 
vivid  colour  and  variety,  the  constant  white  which  might 
be  in  unison  with  our  northern  grey  would  have  seemed 
spectral  and  monotonous  in  .^Egina.  It  may  also  be  ob- 
served that  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  the  purity  of 
the  atmosphere,  rendered  works  of  finished  execution 
much  more  secure  from  decay,  and  admitted  refinements 


• See  plates  to  “The  Erretheum  of  Athens,  by  H.  W. 
Inwood.’’  Folio.  London,  1827. 
t Vitrnv.  iii.  3. 


in  sculpture  aud  painting  that  would  be  thrown  away  here 
in  England.  The  inhabitants  of  those  more  settled 
climates,  passing  much  of  their  time  in  the  open  air  or 
uiidertheshacle  of  porticoes,  would  contemplate  the  highly- 
wrought  detail  of  ornament  on  the  exterior  with  the  same 
convenience  as  we  do  those  of  our  interiors.  Indeed,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  chief  scope  of  the  Grecian  architect 
lay  chiefly  in  the  exterior  effect,  while  all  within  was 
secondary,  except  the  provision  of  a receptacle  sufficient 
for  the  image  of  the  god.” 

To  these  observations  Mr.  Cockerell  appends  a 
remark  in  n'hich  wc  concur,  to  tho  effect  that 
the  taste  for  colour  on  their  exteriors  was  pro- 
bably much  increased  by  tbo  intercourse  of  tho 
Greeks  with  Egypt,  where  colour  was  universally 
applied  iu  that  manner. 

The  other  architectural  details  most  worthy  of 
note  to  the  student  are  the  curious  slanting 
ascent  at  one  end  of  the  Temple,  up  which  were 
driven  the  beasts  intended  for  the  sacrificial  altar 
(which  will  be  seen  iu  Plate  YI.),  and  a small 
square  block  of  stone  near  this  ascent,  as  to  which 
Mr.  Cockerell  speaks  a little  doubtfully,  though  he 
appears  to  consider  that  it  was  a lesser  altar,  for 
sacrifices  offered  to  lesser  deities  or  heroes.  It  is 
possible  that  this  supposition  may  be  borne  out  by 
tbe  well-known  distinction  between  ara  aud  altare, 
as  in  the  lines  of  Yirgil : — 

“ En,  qiiatiior  aras ; 

Ecce  duas  tibi,  Daphni,  duas  alturiu  Phrebo.” 

Mr.  Cockerell,  however,  has  not  confined  himself 
to  an  account  of  the  architecture  of  the  Temple, 
but  has  devoted  some  space  to  an  elaborate  ex- 
amination in  detail  of  tho  method  by  which  it 
was  put  together,  aud  of  the  mechanical  appliances 
adopted;  which,  though  somewhat  primitive,  ex- 
hibit great  constructive  skill.,  He  has  shown 
that  the  columns  were  in  part  monolithic,  and 
partly  composed  of  frusta,  and  that  tbe  stones  of 
which  such  columns  as  were  not  monolithic  were 
composed  were  mostly  raised  to  their  places  by 
means  ofropes  twisted  into  loops,  though  tho  block, 
the  lewis,  the  lever,  &c,  were  also  called  into  use. 
From  tho  peculiar  feature  of  this  edifice,  namely, 
the  fact  of  the  columns  being  partly  monolithic 
and  partly  not,  Mr.  Cockerell  draws  a very  obvious 
confirmation  of  the  date*  which  he  assigns  to  the 
erection  of  the  Temple,  as  arguing  a transition 
state  from  the  early  monolithic  period  to  tbe  more 
advanced,  but  far  less  durable,  plan  of  joining 
several  blocks  into  a single  shaft.  It  is  remark- 
able, though  easily  to  bo  accounted  for,  that  all 
tho  columns  which  have  reached  the  nineteenth 
j century  entire  arc  of  tho  former  kind ; so  true 
is  ilr.  Cockerell’s  remark  that  tbe  less  artificial 
method  is  often  the  best,  “ since  the  simple 
monolithic  stones  have  descended  to  our  own  days, 
whilst  time  has  swept  away  the  lofty  edifices 
which  subsequent  ages  have  erected.” 

The  great  prize,  however,  which  was  gained  by 
Mr.  Cockerell  and  his  friends,  (though  we  cannot 
add  that  it  was  secured  for  England,  as  our  readers 
are  already  aware),  was  the  splendid  series  of 
sculptures  w’hich  once  adorned  the  eastern  and 
the  western  pediments  of  tho  Temple  at  ^Egina. 
Many  of  our  readers,  no  doubt,  will  remember  to 
have  seen  them  in  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich ; 
and  those  who  have  not  will  find  them  carefully 
described  in  Murray’s  “Handbook  of  Southern 
Germany ;”  so  we  will  not  attempt  to  describe 
them  at  length,  or  indeed  do  more  than  give  a 
brief  resume  of  the  chief  points  touched  upon  by 
our  author  in  the  chapter  which  he  devotes  to 
their  enumeration  and  description. 

^Egina,  as  every  classical  scholar  knows,  was 
the  home  and  nursery  of  art  a century  boforo 
Athens  began  to  assume  that  character.  Her 
school  of  sculptors  was  celebrated  as  far  back  as 
tbe  seventh  century,  and  was  declining  when  Athens 
was  rising  into  artistic  fame  under  Phidias.  It  is 
probable  that  the  .Eginetan  school  owed  its  origin 
to  the  commercial  intercourse  maintained  in  early 
times  between  that  island  and  the  colonies  in 
Ionia;  and  that  it  was  at  its  zenith  from  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  to  tbe  beginning  of  tho 
fifth  century  B.C.  Be  this,  however,  ns  it  may, 


* See  p.  153,  ante. 
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we  kuow  from  Paueanias  that  ^Egina  eojoyed  a 
monopoly  of  the  manufacture  of  the  lesser 
accessories  of  sculpture,  such  as  idols,  small  house- 
hold statues,  and  decorations  for  temples.  Still, 
until  the  excavations  made  in  1811  by  our  author 
and  his  friends,  there  were  no  authentic  specimens 
extant  of  ^Iginetan  sculptures,  properly  so  called ; 
and  Mr.  Cockerell  strongly  urges,  as  one  result  of 
his  labours,  that  it  is  now  an  established  fact  that 
Etruria  was  far  more  indebted  to  jfEgina  than 
the  learned  had  imagined,  for  much  of  the  chief 
merit  of  the  school  of  art  which  is  generally  known 
as  Etruscan. 

The  sculptures  dug  up  in  ..Egina  were  restored 
at  Munich ; but,  Mr.  Cockerell  considers,  not  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner.  In  his  opinion,  each  of 
the  pediments  of  the  temple  contained  not  eleven 
only  but  thirteen  statues ; and  we  must  own  that 
in  our  judgment  bis  reasons  for  this  opinion  seem 
conclusive.  He  gives  the  reader  his  own  restora- 
tion of  the  entire  series,  in  some  elaborate  draw- 
ings, which  deserve  a careful  and  patient  study. 
According  to  his  reading,  the  sculptures  on  the 
eastern  pediment — the  finer  of  the  two  in  point 
of  design,  though  in  a less  perfect  state  of  pre- 
servation— represent  a scene  from  the  early  siege 
of  Troy  by  Hercules,  in  which  Minerva  forms  the 
central  figure,  though  it  is  impossible  to  assign 
names  to  the  rest  of  the  characters  introduced 
into  the  piece.  The  subject  of  the  western 
pediment  is  evidently  the  combat  of  Patroclus 
and  Hector,  as  related  in  the  Iliad  of  Homer. 
The  Telamonian  Ajax  defends  his  friend,  as- 
sisted by  Teucer  and  Ajax  Oileus.  To  the  left 
stands  Hector,  who  has  felled  him  to  the  ground  j 
and  llippolytus  is  about  to  strike  the  fatal  blow. 
Paris,  also,  is  clearly  distinguished  in  the  rear 
ground.  The  figures  in  both  pediments  are  full 
of  life  and  spirit,  and,  indeed,  of  all  those  charac- 
teristics which  are  noted  by  writers  on  early  works 
of  art — such  as  the  energetic  squareness  of  the 
attitudes,  the  largeness  of  the  heads,  the  robust 
limbs,  the  trim  hair,  the  hollow  cheek,  the  long 
and  square  chin,  the  angular  profile,  the  short 
neck,  and  last,  not  least,  the  gallant  smile*  about 
the  mouth  which  is  so  often  attributed  to  his 
heroes  by  Homer.  Mr.  Cockerell  remarks  that 
“the  extreme  stiffness  and  regularity  of  the 
drapery  may  have  been  considered  as  proper  to 
the  sanctity  of  the  demigods  represented,  and  as 
suited  to  the  squareness  and  mechanical  regula- 
rity of  architecture  j but  doubtless  it  was  also  in 
a great  measure  conventional,  and  was  generally 
employed  in  sculptures  which  bore  reference  to 
the  deities.”  We  may  add  that  in  either  pedi- 
ment the  figures,  as  restored  by  Mr.  Cockerell, 
are  arranged  on  both  sides  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  architecture,  and  with  a gradual  and 
harmonious  succession  of  objects,  so  as  to  produce 
an  admirable  harmony.  As  to  the  elaborate 
nature  of  the  details,  Mr.  Cockerell  remarks : — 

" In  the  execution  we  cannot  but  admire  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  the  artist  has  laboured,  completing  even 
those  parts  which  the  eye  could  never  reach  m isolated 
and  individual  statues,  and  balancing  them  on  their  own 
limbs  on  plinths,  by  their  natural  eqiillibriuni,  and  with- 
out any  of  those  props  and  helps  which,  however  per- 
mitted by  the  convention,  are,  nevertheless,  unsightly 
and  destructive  of  the  true  effects  of  statuary.  Attached 
to  a plinth,  which  was  let  into  the  upper  surface  of  the 
cornice  and  run  with  lead,  the  statues  were  mostly  cut 
out  of  one  entire  block,  with  a surprising  power  of  execu- 
tion. The  shields,  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  the  thickest  part,  are  wrought  in  the  solid,  toge- 


* The  cla-ssical  reader  will  thank  us  for  appending 
here,  from  Mr.  Cockerell’s  book,  a note  as  interesting  as 
it  is  valuable:— “These  peculiarities,’’  he  writes,  “are 
simply  a reproduction  in  marble  of  the  established  tradi- 
tions of  Dorian  soldiership.  It  was  customary  for  the 
Dorian  Greeks  to  dress  their  hair  elaborately  before  enter- 
ing on  the  fight,  as  we  learn  from  the  story  of  Leonidas 
at  Thermopyljc-  The  Homeric  expression  for  the  battle  is 
XUPM>  a derivative  of  the  verb  which  signifies 

to  rejoice,  and  implies  that  the  smile,  if  not  a part  of  the 
established  military  demeanour  in  action,  was  the  result 
of  a spontaneous  feeling,  which  renders  it  even  more 
natural  and  appropriate,  reminding  ns  of  the  “merry 
men  ’’  who  drew  English  bows  against  desperate  od<h  at 
Agincourt.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,"  he  adds,  “ that  on 
one  occasion  (Iliad  vii.  241),  Homer  expresses  the  act  of 
fighting  on  foot  by  the  bold  metaphor  of  /^tX-Tre/jOai 
Apj}i_to  dance  a war-dance  before  Ares  or  Mars— and 
that  one  and  the  same  word,  KOUfiug,  not  only  is  applied 
to  decking  the  hair,  but  denotes  the  Dorian  dance,  the 
Dorian  constitution,  and  the  Dorian  battle  array.” 


therwith  the  whole  figure.  Not  a single  evidence  of  arti- 
ficial support  was  discovered  in  the  western  pediment; 
and,  in  the  eastern,  only  one  foot  had  a solid  part  from  the 
plinth,  cairled  up  alittle  above  the  ankle  for  this  purpose. 
The  boldness  of  such  execution  is  surprising,  and  so  is  its 
delicacy.  The  curls  of  hair  were  wrought  in  lead  (speci- 
mens of  which  were  found  in  the  course  of  our  exca- 
vations) ; the  Gorgon's  head,  the  serpents  of  the  Agis,  the 
bows  and  arrows,  the  quiveis,  the  loplios,  and  the  cheek- 
pieces,  were  for  the  most  part  separate,  and  attached 
subsequently.” 

If  any  one  of  our  readers  desire  to  make  himself 
master  of  these  details,  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  referring  him  to  PlatcsXlV.,XV.,and  XVI., 
which,  together,  form  a study  for  the  statuary 
and  the  scholar  alike. 

We  shall  devote  one  more  article  to  this  subject. 


OH  THE  PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  THE  ARCHI- 
TECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION 
OF  1861. 

The  committee  of  the  Architectural  Photo- 
graphic Association,  not  content  with  supplying  a 
very  large  and  fine  collection  of  photographs  to 
their  subscribers  to  choose  from,  have  moreover 
had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  the  services  of 
several  gentlemen,  very  eminent  for  their  attain- 
ments in  the  various  styles  of  architecture.  These 
gentlemen  have  successively  addressed  you  upon 
various  subjects,  taking  the  photographs  them- 
selves as  their  text.  It  now  falls  to  my  lot  to 
attempt  the  completion  of  the  work,  by  pointing 
out  photographs  which  may  not  have  come  within 
the  scope  of  these  individual  lectures,  at  the  same 
time  taking  a general  resivne  of  the  collection. 

You  will  not  of  course  expect  me  to  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  various  opinions  of  the  different 
lecturers,  for  it  is  no  part  of  the  scheme  of  the 
committee  to  possess  the  luxury  of  having  opinions 
or  convictions,*  Indeed,  committees  generally 
very  seldom  are  troubled  with  either.  We 
do,  indeed,  profess  to  have  a conscience,  but 
our  funds,  although  by  no  means  in  a bad  state, 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  overflowing  to  allow 
us  to  have  opinions  and  convictions.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  every  gentleman  who  is  kind 
enough  to  offer  us  his  services  is  quite  free  to  ex- 
press his  own  individual  opinion ; and  you  must 
not,  therefore,  be  surprised  when  you  bear  two 
difi’erent  dicta  on  two  diflerent  evenings,  aud  those 
even  upon  the  chief  object  of  our  Association,  viz., 
the  use  of  photography  architecturally  considered. 
Thus  my  friend  Mr.  Pullan  suggested  that  an 
architect  should  travel  about  with  a pistolgrsph 
(whatever  that  may  he),  aud  bag  his  sixty  pieces 
of  detail  per  day.  Mr.  Lamb,  on  the  other  hand, 
tells  us, — “ If  the  student  acquires  the  art  of  the 
manipulation  (of  photography),  that  a more  im- 
portant branch  of  the  art  (of  architecture)  will  be 
neglected,” — “and  that  photography  is  but  too 
often  substituted  for  sketching.”  Now  my  own  con- 
viction differs  from  that  of  both  these  gentlemen  ; 
and  if  I may  be  allowed  to  add  a third  opinion  to 
the  other  two,  I should  suggest  that  both  pho- 
tography and  sketching  are  but  too  often  substi- 
tuted for  drawings  measured  on  a ladder,  and 
plotted  at  the  foot  of  it.  Of  course  it  is 
very  fatiguing,  first  to  hunt  up  a ladder,  then 
to  help  raise  it,  and  afterwards  to  be  jumping  up 
and  down  it  all  day  long ; besides,  one  gets  very 
dirty,  and  there  is  very  little  work  to  show  at  the 
end  of  the  day ; whereas,  you  might  bag  (to  use 
Mr.  Pullan’s  expression)  your  three  sketches  at 
the  very  least  (I  have  heard  of  a dozen  having 
been  done  before  breakfast).  Again,  how  much 
more  satisfactory  it  is  to  be  able  to  show  your 
twenty  or  thirty  negatives  as  the  result  of  your 
day’s  labour,  although  it  be  hut  a negative  result. 
However,  there  is  this  consolation — that  the 
measurer  will  know  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
building, — why  this  detail  is  treated  in  a par- 
ticular manner,  and  why  that  method  of  construc- 
tion was  employed ; while  the  sketcher  will  simply 
have  an  idea  that  such  and  such  elements  form  a 
picturesque  group,  although  he  will  probably  be 
quite  iguorant  of  the  construction  which  deter- 
mines the  form  of  such  elements  and  the  necessity 
for  their  peculiar  grouping.  As  to  the  photo- 
grapher, poor  fellow ! the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge will  probably  he,  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances the  honey  process  is  the  best,  and  that 
under  others  the  collodion  answers  better. 

Indeed,  the  sum  of  my  advice  to  my  fellow 
students  would  be, — Measure  much,  sketch  little, 
and,  above  all,  keep  your  fingers  out  of  chemicals. 
If  you  want  photographs,  and  very  useful  things 
they  are  by  the  way,  go  and  buy  them  where  you 
can  get  them  best  and  cheapest, — at  the  present 


* It  is  as  well  to  mention  that  Mr.  Burges  himself  forms 
one  of  the  committee.— Ei». 
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Association,  for  instance,  which  is  established  for 
this  very  purpose.  But  all  the  photographs  in 
the  world  won’t  make  you  an  architect,  and  I am 
only  too  glad  of  it ; for  if  it  were  otherwise,  it  is 
evident  that  the  wealthiest  man,  who  already 
enjoys  too  many  advantages  in  the  opportunities  of 
leisure,  of  travelling,  &c.,  which  are  denied  to  his 
less  favoured  confrere,  would  he  the  best  archi- 
tect. If  at  any  day,  and  I hope  that  day  may 
come,  we  have  a national  ai’chitecture,  aud  all 
practice  in  one  style,  as  in  the  days  of  old,  the 
grammar  of  the  art  will  be  taught  in  the  archi- 
tect’s office  (where,  by  the  way,  not  much  is 
taught  now),  in  the  stone-yard,  and  the  carpen- 
ter’s shop.  Hence,  I s.ay,  we  shall  all,  rich  or 
poor,  start  fair,  and  men  will  be  able  to  direct 
their  attention  to  composition,  and  expressing 
their  thoughts  in  stone,  instead  of  passing  their 
lives  in  trying  to  master  the  details  aud  principles 
of  half  a dozen  different  styles, — all  of  which, 
being  intended  for  different  climates  and  condi- 
tions of  society,  are  at  variance  with  each  other. 

The  latter  condition,  however,  being  our  lot  at 
present,  the  committee  have  endeavoured  to  afford 
a choice  of  photographs  which  may  be  useful  to 
those  practising  in  almost  every  style  under  the 
sun.  Thus,  if  any  gentleman  has  a penchant  for 
Hindoo  architecture,  he  will  find  some  most  excel- 
lent studies  by  Dr.  Murray  and  Captain  Dixon. 
Should  he,  however,  think  the  Egyptian  a parti- 
cularly neat  style,  and  especially  fitted  to  the 
exigencies  of  our  climate  and  of  our  building 
materials,  he  can  choose  from  thirty-one  capital 
photographs  by  Mr.  Frith,  which  have,  moreover, 
the  advantage  of  having  been  illustrated  by  a 
lecture  by  Mr.  Bonomi,  who  has  pointed  out  in 
the  clearest  manner  the  ages  of  the  difierent 
capitals,  so  that  our  architect  may  be  saved  the 
anachronism  of  putting,  in  the  same  shop-front, 
a column  of  the  time  of  Sosostris  supporting  au 
entablature  of  the  date  of  the  Ptolemies. 

Again,  he  may  range  through  the  Roman 
edifices  illustrated  by  Maepherson,  the  Venetian 
Gothic  by  Ponti;  the  wonderful  French  work  of 
thethirteenth  century  by  Daldus;  and,  lastly,  a very 
large  collection  of  the  buildings  erected  in  our 
own  country  by  Fenton,  Bedford,  Dolomore  and 
Bullock,  Thompson,  and  others.  To  the  amateur 
the  collection  is  particularly  valuable,  as  it  enables 
him  to  grasp  the  various  characteristics  of  the 
different  styles  without  wading  through  an  im- 
mense mass  of  books  and  plates,  the  latter  being 
but  too  ofteu  incorrect  and  worthless.  As  to  the 
architect,  I am  not  quite  sure  whether  much 
knowledge  of  this  kind  is  very  desirable.  His 
business  is  to  act,  not  to  talkj  and  I very  much 
question  whetherhe  will  gain  much  good  by  studying 
other  styles  than  the  one  he  practises  in.  I am, 
however,  certain  of  oue  thing,  viz.,  that  the  time 
would  be  much  better  spent  in  making  himself 
acquainted  wit.h  the  figure,  and  that  until  he  has 
mastered  it,  and  undergone  a long  course  of 
measuring  from  the  buildings  of  his  own  style,  he 
had  much  better  lay  aside  the  intricacies  of  the 
Indian,  Egyptian,  and  Arabic  styles,  as  well  as  the 
various  theories  of  what  Sir  Edward  Lytton 
Bulwer  calls  the  Ideal  and  the  Beautiful.  In  fine, 
let  us  adhere  to  oue  style,  and  perfectly  master  it 
by  dissection;  for  measurement  is  to  the  architect 
what  dissection  is  to  the  medical  man.  You  may 
possibly  manage  to  rub  on  without  it,  but  in  that 
case  I do  not  see  that  you  can  ever  claim  to  take 
the  higher  ranks. 

I will  now  go  very  shortly  through  the  photo- 
graphs, making  a very  few  observations  upon 
each  batch.  I shall  have,  however,  to  jump  from 
one  number  to  another,  as  the  arrangement  has 
been  dictated  by  the  exigencies  of  the  room,  and 
not  by  the  chronological  order. 

The  first  I shall  notice  are  the  Egyptian  photo- 
graphs, which,  as  I said  before,  have  been  ad- 
mirably illustrated  by  Mr.  Bonomi.  It  is  true 
that,  both  from  its  style  and  its  material,  this 
architecture  is  xrtterly  uusuited  to  our  climate, 
yet  we  may  obtain  hints  as  to  the  treatment  of 
low  reliefs  from  it,  while  the  colour  (of  course  not 
shown  on  the  photographs)  is  particularly  de- 
serving of  our  study.  The  Egyptian  stone  being, 
for  the  most  part,  very  hard,  the  artist  therefore 
sank  the  figures  from  the  surface,  and  thereby 
saved  an  immense  deal  of  labour,  while  the 
contour  of  the  column  was  not  injured  by  the 
figures  projecting,  as  it  is  in  the  Renaissance 
work.  Again  in  that  luminous  climate  where 
there  would  always  be  some  shadow  either  thrown 
directly  by  the  sun  or  by  reflection,  the  figures 
being  thus  sunk  in  by  a sharp  edge  would  always 
be  well  defined,  or,  as  it  were,  black-lined  at  all 
periods  of  the  day.  Again  the  relief  sculpture, 
however  low,  was  always  kept  flat  and  square,  and 
we  shall  see  this  obtain  in  nearly  all  the  best  archi- 
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tectural  sculpture  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  The 
difference  between  us  and  the  Egyptians  in  this 
respect  is  just  this,  that  we  are  obliged  to  bring 
the  figures  more  forward  in  order  to  get  the  proper 
effect,  our  climate  being  so  much  more  obscure. 
As  there  was  little  variation  in  Egyptian  art,  and 
as  the  son  was  obliged  to  follow  his  father’s  pro- 
fession, the  figures  were  drawn  according  to 
certain  recognised  proportions,  and  with  certain 
peculiarities.  Thus  M.  Durand,  of  Chartres,  showed 
me  tracings  of  Egyptian  heads  in  profile  where 
the  section  of  the  upper  lip  was  drawn  like  a cyma 
recta  or  a reversed  S.  This  it  is  true  is  a manifest 
exaggeration,  but  doubtless  it  gave  great  clearness 
and  distinctness  to  the  mouth  when  viewed  from 
a distance. 

Altogether  the  Egyptian  was  a wonderful  man, 
whether  we  regard  him  in  the  light  of  an  archi- 
tect, an  engineer,  an  astronomer,  or  a law- 
giver. He  evidently  reached  a high  state  of  civili- 
zation quite  as  high  as  our  own,  considering  the 
difference  of  climate,  for  the  warm  sun  of  Egypt 
would  render  many  of  our  discoveries  perfectly 
useless.  On  the  other  hand,  wo  have  no  less  an 
authority  than  the  Eight  Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli, 
who  tells  us  that  we  mistake  comfort  for  civili- 
zation. In  the  present  case  we  may  very  well 
abstract  the  comfort,  but  we  shall  find  that  every 
Egyptian  shaved  bis  head,  and  wore  a wig,  exactly 
as  we  did  in  the  last  century  j while  the  dis- 
coveries in  the  tombs  show  us  that  he  was  quite 
up  in  the  abominable  art  of  graining  one  wood  to 
make  it  look  like  another.  After  this,  who  can 
deny  his  civilization  ? 

The  next  batch  of  photographs  comes  from 
India.  As  Mr.  Fergusson's  lecture  upon  them  has 
not  been  published,  and  as  I had  not  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  it,  I must  plead  guilty  to  knowing  very 
little  about  the  subject.  They  are,  of  course,  very 
interesting  in  showing  a particular  phase  of  the 
architectural  mind,  but  beyond  that  I can  scarcely 
imagine  that  we  should  be  able  to  derive  many 
hints  from  the  study  of,  at  least,  the  Pagan  por- 
tion of  them,  and  the  sculptures,  like  those  of  our 
own  St.  Paul’s,  to  which  I shall  presently  allude, 
would  appear  to  be  examples  rather  of  what 
we  should  avoid  than  of  what  we  should  follow. 
At  the  same  time  a great  deal  is  to  be  learnt 
from  the  work  of  the  Mohammedan  period, 
where  the  exquisite  traceries  of  the  windows  and 
balconies,  as  in  165  and  170,  put  to  shame  our 
western  efforts  in  the  same  direction.  See  the 
traceried  window,  i.e.  a window  all  tracery,  from 
the  Church  of  Santiago,  at  Bilboa,  114. 

We  should  not,  however,  pass  over  the  Pagan 
sculpture  of  the  Horse-court  at  Seringham,  454, 
where  rearing  horses  and  their  riders,  together 
with  wild  beasts,  trampled  under  foot,  are  used  as 
caryatides.  There  is  here  a very  valuable  sugges- 
tion for  a similar  court,  say  to  a palace,  only  we 
must  use  better  art. 

I must  pass  over  Greek  art,  for  I am  very  sorry 
to  say  that  it  Is  very  inadequately  represented  this 
year  : in  fact,  beyond  one  or  two  very  small  views 
in  the  Carthage  collection,  we  have  literally 
nothing  of  it  at  all.  Our  secretary  can  probably 
tell  you,  although  I cannot,  why  there  are  photo- 
graphs of  the  finest  sculptures  in  the  world  (viz. 
the  Elgin  marbles),  at  the  exhibition  in  Pall-mall, 
and  why  there  are  none  here,  where  they  would 
be  so  useful,  and  are  so  much  wanted.  For  the 
principles  of  Grecian  and  Medimval  sculpture  are 
the  same,  and  one  illustrates  and  teaches  the 
other.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  in  the  pre- 
phidian  art. 

In  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  there  is  preserved  a 
bas-relief  of  a female  figure  in  a chariot,  which, 
but  for  the  costume,  might  easily  have  been  taken 
for  the  work  of  the  twelfth  century;  while  there 
are,  I believe,  some  French  antiquaries  who  have 
been  bold  enough  to  assert  that  the  lions  over  the 
gate  at  Mycenm  are  really  Media-wal  beasts,  and 
not  Classical. 

The  photographs  from  Carthage,  as  they  consist 
simply  of  cisterns  and  aqueducts,  do  not  throw 
very  great  light  upon  the  architecture,  and  simply 
proUe  that  the  Carthaginians  must  liave  been  very 
■ thirsty  souls. 

Among  the  subjects  which  have  been  left  from 
1 former  years  will  be  found  several  of  Eoman 
< sculpture  and  Eoman  architecture,  by  my  friend 
1 Mr.  Maepherson — I had  almost  said  our  friend, 
1 for  almost  every  one  who  visits  Eome  experiences 
1 his  courtesy  and  kindness.  The  architecture  con- 
5 sists  of  the  usual  stock  subjects  which  persecute 
t the  student  all  the  while  he  is  in  Eome,  and,  I 
T may  add,  for  years  afterwards ; for  instance,  the 
t temple  at  Tivoli,  which  is  always  turning  up, 
e either  in  the  shape  of  an  inkstand,  or  on  a mosaic, 
0 or  painted  on  a table-top. 

However,  no  Christian  can  look  without  in- 


terest upon  the  Arch  of  Titus  (515),  with  its  sculp- 
tures, showing  the  golden  candlestick  and  other 
instruments  of  Jewish  worship ; while  the  house 
of  Eienzi  (517),  the  man  with  a strong  cause  and 
a weak  head,  will  be  equally  welcome  to  the  his- 
torical student,  even  if  it  be  only  to  bind  up 
with  his  Gibbon,  who,  by  the  way,  was  the  reverse 
of  Eienzi,  having  a strong  head  and  a weak  cause. 

The  two  subjects,  509,  St.  Maria  at  Toscauella, 
and  511,  Cloister  of  St.  Paul  without  the  Walls 
at  Eome,  belong  to  Medifcval  art ; but  are  due 
to  the  same  photographer,  and  display  most 
charming  examples  of  Medimval  Italian.  The 
Eoman,  or  rather  Greco-Eoman  sculptures,  of 
course  will  not  do  after  the  Elgin  Marbles ; still 
they  are  reminiscences  of  the  pleasant  hours  one 
has  passed  years  ago  in  the  Vatican  or  in  the  Studii, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  weary  days  one  may  have 
plodded  over  them  at  the  drawing-school.  Let 
us  take  them,  therefore,  as  remembrances,  but 
carefully  avoid  studying  them. 

Mr.  Maepherson  also  presents  us  with  a photo- 
graph of  a fresco  by  Perugiuo,  which,  if  it  be 
from  the  fresco  itself,  has  come  out  remarkably  well- 
It  is  greatly  indeed  to  be  regretted  that  there  are 
not  more  photographs  of  frescoes  and  stained  glass. 

I am  perfectly  aware  that  they  are  both  very  dif- 
cult  to  do,  more  especially  the  latter,  where  every 
thing  depends  upon  the  colour;  still,  although  the 
photographs  might  come  out  baldly,  yet  we  might 
obtain  some  valuable  information  as  to  the  size  of 
the  pieces  of  glass,  the  thickness  of  the  enamelled 
lines,  the  direction  of  the  lead,  and  the  distance  of 
the  saddle  bars,  which  at  present  we  can  only 
secure  by  drawing  and  measurement.  As  to  frescoes, 
they  are  much  easier,  and  most  people  will  re- 
member those  of  Orcagna’s  “Last  Judgment,”  in 
the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  published  a year  or  two 
ago.  No  drawings  can  possibly  equal  the  photo- 
graphs for  fidelity,  the  only  objection  being  their 
well-known  property  to  fade  after  the  lapse  of 
some  years.  Whether  this  will  ever  be  got  over 
is  a question  for  science,  not  for  art. 

We  now  come  to  the  great  school  of  Medimval 
architecture,  which  may,  for  the  present  object, 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  viz., — the  French 
school,  and  that  of  our  own  country.  The  other 
schools  are  either  not  represented  at  all  in  the 
present  collection,  or  are  very  imperfectly  so,  as 
in  the  case  of  Italy.  To  begin  with  the  French, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  a late  lecture  hj 
Mr.  Pullan.  If  I were  asked  which  I considered 
the  most  imposing  piece  of  architecture  in  this 
collection,  I should  certainly  (putting  aside,  for 
the  moment,  the  west  front  of  Eheims)  say  that 
it  was  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral  of  Angou- 
leme;  and  after  that  the  west  front  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Poitiers.  In  them  we  see  the  great 
desideratum  in  the  simultaneous  employment  of 
sculpture  and  architecture,  and  not  mere  foliage, 
which,  by  the  way,  it  is  very  easy  to  pour  over  a 
building ; but  as  to  figures,  histories,  or,  in  other 
words,  thovghtfi,  you  cannot  insert  them  by  the 
dozen  in  the  contract,  or  describe  them  in  the 
specification. 

Now,  the  west  front  of  Eheims  is  all  sculpture, 
and  very  little  architecture;  hut  at  Angouleme 
there  is  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other,  every- 
thing being  balanced  and  in  its  proper  place. 

The  Greek  temple  was  the  same;  for  although 
the  sculpture  was  confined  to  the  frieze  and  pedi- 
ment, yet  the  histories  and  figures  were  carried 
down  to  the  ground  by  means  of  the  paintings  on 
the  walls  of  the  cella. 

In  the  present  day,  owing  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  public,  and  to  our  own  faulty  education,  we 
make  buildings  all  architecture,  and  with  no 
figure  sculpture.  It  strikes  me,  however, — and 
I have  every  reason  to  believe  that  my  opinions 
are  fully  shared  by  the  rising  generation  of  archi- 
tects,— that  we  shall  never  have  good  art  until 
the  mouldings  and  foliage  in  a building  are  reduced 
to  a minimum,  and  the  figure  sculpture  and  mass 
of  constructional  material  advanced  to  a maximum. 
But,  to  return  to  Angouleme,  one  very  curious 
feature  is  the  presence  of  those  long  high  arches 
which  run  up  to  the  eaves  of  the  building,  and 
which,  when  they  are  badly  treated,  take  ofl'  so  ter- 
ribly from  its  scale,  more  especially  when  they  are 
filled  up  with  ugly  Perpendicular  windows,  as  at 
Tewkesbury  and  Lincoln.  At  Florence  and  at 
Pisa,  where  they  equally  occur,  the  field  is  occu- 
pied by  panelling  or  stripes  of  different  coloured 
marble;  and  thus  the  requisite  amount  of  decora- 
tion and  scale  is  obtained.  In  England  they  were 
perhaps  pierced  with  windows,  or  they  may  even 
have  been  treated  as  at  Angouleme,  where  they 
are  occupied  by  a succession  of  groups  of  figures. 
In  this  edifice  the  central  arch,  which  is  much 
wider  than  the  others,  goes  right  up  into  the 
pediment;  but  then  it  projects  but  very  little 


and  the  sculpture  stands  nearly  as  forward 
and  thus  prevents  the  arch  catching  the 
eye  as  a feature  by  itself.  In  Eastern  work, 
however, — and  you  can  see  it  in  some  of  the 
Indian  photographs — this  arch  is  deeply  recessed, 
and,  to  my  idea,  destroys  the  scale,  and  conse- 
quently the  good  effect  of  the  whole  building. 

Again,  at  Poitiers,  see  how  all  the  figures  are 
contained  in  strong,  massive,  although  very  richly 
decorated,  arcades ; bow  the  figures  In  the  span- 
drils  stand  out,  until  they  arc  on  the  same  level 
as  the  edge  of  the  label,  and  are  not  sunk 
into  and  taken  out  of  the  spandril  stone.  Again, 
look  at  No.  23,  the  cloisters  of  St.  Trophime,  at 
Arles  : how  richly  sculptured  it  is,  and  with  what 
a variety  of  subjects,  and  how  suitable  it  would 
be  for  a palace  or  nobleman’s  mansion,  if  it  were 
glazed.  See  how  the  deeds  of  worthies  long  ago 
dead,  hut  whose  remembrance  liveth  ever,  might 
he  carved  here.  Fancy  a cloister  thus  sculptured 
with  the  deeds  of  good  kings  {i.e.,  as  many  as 
could  be  found),  while  the  leaser  parts,  such  as  the 
corbels,  the  bases,  &c.,  might  contain  subjects,  say 
the  Fables  of  yEsop,  bearing  upon  the  great  figures 
carved  above.  Such  a gallery  or  passage  would 
certainly  be  worth  a dozen  of  those  comfortable- 
looking  thoroughfares,  papered  with  flock  paper, 
furnished  with  buhl  cabinets  and  tables,  and 
ornamented  with  doubtful  full-length  portraits, 
which  are  lighted  by  a sickly  skylight  of  ground- 
glass.  But  I must  confess  that  I do  not  think 
the  public  are  altogether  to  blame  for  this  latter 
state  of  things:  the  architect  should,  I think, 
take  his  share  of  the  odium:  it  is  so  much  easier 
to  draw  the  regular  passage,  and  then  to  hand  it 
over  to  our  friend  the  upholsterer,  to  work  his 
will  upon  as  regards  the  furnishing,  than  it  is  to 
think  out  subjects,  to  read  up  histories,  and,  lastly, 
to  make  designs  for  the  sculptor. 

The  worst  is,  that  one  does  not  get  paid  more 
if  one  does  so;  hut  that  is  an  evil  which  will 
right  itself.  Let  only  the  movement  he  begun, 
and  after  a time  it  will  become  fashionable,  and 
the  architect  will  of  course  he  properly  paid,  as 
bis  services  become  more  in  demand.  The  only 
difference  will  be,  that  be  will  have  to  be  paid  the 
same  sum  for  doing  one  work  well,  as  he  now  is 
for  doing  a dozen  indifferently. 

Mr.  Pullan  and  Mr.  Seddon  have  so  well  de- 
scribed the  doorway  at  Moissac,  that  there  is  no 
need  for  me  to  say  anything  about  it,  beyond  that 
I confess  I do  not  admire  the  very  thin  columns, 
and  the  equally  thin  archivolts,  which  are  in.  fact 
a continuation  of  the  column.  A column  ought 
certainly  to  support  something  heavier  than  itself, 
and  where  it  does  not,  it  always  appears  deficient 
in  energy,  and  as  if  it  had  no  work  to  do. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  photographs  is 
that  of  the  doorway  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
at  Eouen.  Every  detail  is  most  exquisite,  and 
when  it  was  coloured,  as  it  certainly  was,  for  the 
gold  background  remains,  it  must  have  been  most 
wonderful ; and  we  can  certainly  not  thank  the 
Cardinal  d’Amhoise  for  replacing  the  centre  door- 
way (which  was  in  all  probability  of  similar  work- 
manship) by  his  own  late  work,  rich  though  it 
he  like  the  finest  point  lace. 

The  sculpture  of  this  St.  John  Baptist  door  is 
what  we  should  try  to  work  up  to ; it  has  all  the 
vigour  of  the  Eomanesque  without  any  of  its  stiff- 
ness. To  do  this  we  should  study  the  Eomanesque 
first  of  all,  and  then  add  the  superior  knowledge 
of  the  figure  as  known  in  our  days.  How  success- 
fully old  work  may  be  imitated  we  may  see  in 
No.  68,  representing  the  lower  part  of  the  tym- 
panum of  the  central  door  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris, 
which  was  ruthlessly  destroyed  by  one  Sufilot,  a 
pagan  of  the  last  century.  So  well  imitated,  or 
rather  composed,  in  imitation  of  thirteenth  cen- 
tury work  is  this,  that  it  is  very  difficult,  if  you 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  circumstance,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  ancient  work.  This,  however, 
is  not  what  I conceive  to  he  wanted.  We  must 
take  the  old  work  of  the  best  period,  learn  from  it, 
and  then  use  it  in  our  own  way.  It  is  very 
possible  that  we  may  have  to  copy  for  some  years, 
but,  when  once  we  have  settled  down  to  take  one 
particular  style  as  our  -point  de  depart,  we  shall 
not  copy  much  longer.  J^t  present  wo  all  seem 
agreed  that  the  thirteenth  century  is  the  beat  to 
start  from,  hut  we  shall  never  get  on  until  we  work 
solely  in  this  one  style,  and  introduce  sculpture 
wherever  we  possibly  can.  But  I do  not  very 
clearly  see  how  this  is  to  he  attained  when  one  man 
builds  an  Egyptian  villa,  and  another  something  in 
the  Arabian  style,  while  another  has  a predilection 
for  Late  German  Gothic  and  its  stump  tracery, 
and  a fourth  goes  in  for  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
and  what  is  called  the  City  style. 

There  are  very  many  other  charming  French 
photographs;  for  instance,  the  portails  of  Chur- 
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trcs  and  Rheitns;  but  as  they  are  well  known  and 
have  often  been  described,  it  is  hai’dly  worth 
taking  up  your  time  by  saying  more  about  them. 

I would  point  out  simply  No.  Gl,  the  pavilion 
above  the  staircase  of  Louis  XII.  at  Blois,  which 
is  historically  interesting  as  having  been  the  room 
where  the  bodies  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  his 
brother  the  Cardinal  of  Lorr.aine  were  burnt  after 
their  assassinations.  Of  course,  the  root  did  not 
come  over  the  parapet  in  former  times.  The  other 
staircase  at  Blois  which  Brands  I.  built  is  equally 
worthy  of  notice  ; and  although  it  has  been  in  a 
great  measure  restored,  it  has  been  well  restored, 
which  is  saying  a good  deal  in  these  days. 

The  last  part  of  my  subject  relates  to  the  photo- 
graphs illustrating  the  architecture  of  our  own 
country.  Of  these  there  is  a very  large  show; 
although,  as  a general  rule,  the  sizes  are  not  so 
large  as  those  of  the  French.  As  I before  said,  tbe 
English  photographs  are  very  numerous,  and  I 
will  therefore  go  through  them  as  they  are  num- 
bered, aud  not  cbronologically. 

Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Nicbols  lead  olf  with  pho- 
tographs of  that  wonderfully  over-praised  building 
King’s  College,  Cambridge,  which  can  hardly  be 
placed  before  the  architect  as  an  example  to  be 
studied  ; the  glass  is  good  of  its  kind,  so  are  the 
Benaissance  west  stalls  and  screen,  while  the  roof 
is  a pretty  puzzle  iu  stone-cutting : all  the  rest  of 
the  building  is,  however,  positively  had,  as  far  as 
I can  judge.  Mr.  Delamotte  illustrates  the  charm- 
ing cliupcl  of  St.  Joseph,  at  Glastonbury;  Tewkes- 
bury Abbey;  Shiffnal  Church,  Sbropsbire;  aud 
Winchester  Cathedral;  while  Mr.  Anmm  gives 
the  antiquities  of  Iona,  including  the  very  beauti- 
ful crosses.  These  latter  one  would  certainly  like 
to  have  seen  photographed  to  a much  larger  scale. 

Mr.  Fenton  contributes  uo  less  than  seventeen 
views  of  Furness  Abbey,  but  even  these  are  open 
to  the  objection  of  not  being  to  a sufficiently  largo 
scale  for  architectural  pm-poses.  He  also  presents 
us  with  five  views  of  Southwell  Minster.  No.  224, 
is  Harewood  House,  another  illustration,  if  it  were 
wanted,  of  how  very  unfitted  Italian  architecture 
is  for  our  climate.  Here  you  ascend  to  the  front 
door  by  a long,  double  lUgbt  of  steps,  so  that  if  a 
shower  of  rain  came  on,  you  must  either  get 
wetted  in  going  up  the  said  stops,  or  sneak  in 
through  the  kitchen  office  on  the  ground-floor. 

Mr.  Bedford  next  presents  us  with  a choice  of 
forty-ono  subjects  of  the  most  varied  description. 
He  begins  with  the  west  end  of  Salisbury  Cathe- 
dral, which  still  retains  some  few  of  Its  figures. 
The  next  subject  is  part  of  the  excavations  of 
Wi-oxeter,  showing  the  hypocaust  which  the , 
country  people  were  allowed  to  remos'e,  and  which  ’ 
has  since  been  put  together  as  best  may  be- 
Bristol  Cathedral  follows,  and  is  principally 
noticeable  for  232,  233.  232  is  a photograph  of 

sundry  tracery  pauel-heads;  and  233  shows 
sujulrv  misereries,  with  carved  subjects  of  tbe 
most  curioiis  description.  No.  1 is  a man 
fighting  two  animals,  who  are  armed  with  shields,  j 
lie  is  evidently  the  Van  Amhurgh  of  his  day. 
No.  2 is  a mock  tournament  between  a man 
seated  on  a hog  and  a woman  on  a cock.  These 
mock  tournaments  would  have  appeared  to  have 
taken  place  occasionally  : witness  the  Tottenham 
tournament  in  the  Percy  ballads.  Another  repre- 
sents Sampson  and  the  lion, — a very  common  sub- 
ject. Sampson  wears  the  jaw-bone  of  the  ass  iu 
his  girdle,  as  he  would  a dagger.  Adam  and  Eve 
occur  in  the  last. 

Nov/  these  two  photographs  just  show  the  rela- 
tive interest  of  mason’s  work  aud  sculpture. 
The  tracery  panels  we  pass  over  at  a glance;  the 
carved  misereries  arrest  our  attentiou  until  we 
have  mastered  the  subjects. 

231  is  the  tower  of  Mary  Bedcliffc.  It  cer- 
tainly looks  in  a very  decayed  state,  and  yet  one 
is  half  unwilling  to  sec  it  restored.  Could  not 
one  of  the  indurating  processes  be  tried  here  with 
advantage?  The  tower  could  then  be  restored  if 
the  process  should  fail.  235  is  the  beautiful 
north  porch,  lately  restored  by  my  talented  and 
amiable  covfrhre,  Mr.  Godwin.  I would  only 
venture  to  suggest  to  that  gentleman  that  be 
should  nob  allow  the  citizens  of  Bristol  to  stop 
short  in  their  work,  but  that  he  should  insist  upon 
their  allowing  him  to  put  up  the  statues  which 
are  so  necessary  for  the  due  effect  of  this  piece  of 
architecture.  At  all  events,  he  might  perhaps 
persuade  them  to  put  one  or  two  up  to  ti*y,  and 
then  the  rest  would  follow. 

Tbe  committee  of  the  Architectural  Photo- 
graphic Association  have  not  only  supplied  their 
subscribers  with  photographs  of  examples  of 
what  to  study,  but  have  also  kindly  furnished 
them  with  what  to  avoid.  Thus,  fourteen  sub- 
jects are  taken  from  the  details  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  Loudon,  and  present  us  with  the  usual 


Boeoco  ornament  and  sprawling  Cupids  of  the 
period.  In  one  will  be  seen  two  acrobatic  indi- 
viduals of  this  genus,  who  have  no  place  to  rest 
their  legs  on  ; two  other  Cupids  have  therefore 
kindly  glued  their  heads  to  tbe  background  for  this 
purpose.  Where  their  bodies  are  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  but  it  is  evident  that  they  have  left  them 
behind : let  us  hope  that  they  may  find  them 
again,  and  that  neither  may  take  the  wrong  one. 
No.  240  is  principally  remarkable  for  a most 
eccentric  mitre,  which  forms  a sort  of  finial.  The 
ironwork  is,  however,  very  good  of  its  kind,  and 
one  door  is  almost  Mediteval  in  treatment.  The 
restoration,  or  rather  decoration,  of  St.  Paul’s,  is 
now  occupying  rather  a prominent  place  in 
ecclesiological  circles;  but  I think  it  will  puzzle 
even  tbe  very  clever  architect  who  has  charge 
of  it  to  make  a good  job  of  his  work.  Some  of 
the  architecture,  such  as  the  side  arches  under 
the  dome,  is  very  bad,  and  the  dropping  of  the 
apse  windows  below  those  of  the  clerestory^  is 
another  fatal  mistake.  As  it  is,  I am  not  qnite^ 
sure  but  that  the  best  thing  would  be  to  chisel  ofi 
all  tbe  projections,  mouldings,  foliage,  &c.,  every- 
thing, in  fact,  from  the  interior,  and  then  to  cover 
it  all  over  with  painting,  or,  better  still,  mosaic 
on  a gold  ground,  like  St.  Mark’s,  at  Venice;  the 
piers  and  walls  below  the  windows  being  plated 
with  precious  marbles. 

The  exterior  might  be  refaced  with  new  ashlar, 
aud  the  upper  story  taken  down,  so  as  to  show 
the  flowing  buttresses ; while  the  sham  lead  dome 
being  destroyed,  the  brick  cone  would  be  decorated 
like  the  dome  at  Chiaravallc,  near  Milan,  which 
Mr.  Fergussoii,  with  great  reason,  I think,  sup- 
poses to  have  been  the  type  of  the  original  design 
for  the  dome  at  Florence.  I am  afraid,  however, 
that  both  these  suggestions  are  rather  too  sweeping 
ever  to  be  carried  out,  at  all  events  iu  the  present 
age,  and  that  Mr.  Penrose  will  have  a much  more 
difficult  task,  having  to  deal  with  the  present 
architecture,  aud  still  worse,  with  very  slender 
means  of  carrying  out  his  ideas.  However,  for  a 
wonder,  the  right  man,  in  this  case,  is  in  the  right 
place,  aud  I for  one  wish  him  God  speed  and  every 
success. 

I should  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  com- 
mittee very  mercifully  tell  us  in  the  catalogue 
that  the  St.  Paul’s  scries  will  not  be  offered  again 
to  the  subscribers. 

But  to  continue,  Mr.  Bedford  iu  No.  251,  gives 
ns  the  best  west  front  we  have  in  England,  viz., 
that  of  Wells  ; the  doorway  is  certainly  too  small, 
but  putting  that  aside  I really  do  not  know  any- 
thmg  more  glorious  thau  this  fai^iide,  at  all  events 
that  part  of  it  which  is  original;  but  what  would 
it  be  without  tbe  sculpture  ? No.  253  the  north 
porch  is  a most  beautiful  piece  of  pure  architecture, 
being  different  columus  variously  grouped  and 
supporting  arcades.  If  we  look  at  No.  262,  the 
west  doorways  of  Exeter,  w’o  shall  see  how  much 
less  architectural  the  sculpture  had  become.  The 
architecture,  by  the  way,  is  not  much  better,  as  it  is 
a mere  screen  tacked  on  to  the  building,  where,  as 
at  Wells,  all  is  homogeneous.  No.  266  shows  the 
Minstrels’  Gallery,  where  the  figures  are  very  bad 
and  the  crockets,  pinnacles,  aud  tracery  very  ramp- 
ant and  overpowering. 

I must  very  slightly  allude  to  the  views  of  Ely 
Cathedral,  and  the  new  Museum  at  Oxford,  by 
Messrs.  Dolamorc  & Bullock.  The  latter  edifice  is 
particularly  interesting  from  the  details  of  the 
foliage  where  natural  types  have  been  most 
successfully  introduced.  These  are  excellent  for  a 
museum,  where  the  originals  are  kept  dried  and  are 
the  subjects  of  lectures,  but  I confess  I should  like 
to  see  something  more  conventional  In  a church. 

Captain  Austin  gives  us  a very  valuable  series 
of  views  from  the  best  of  all  our  cathedrals,  viz., 
Canterbury.  Iu  fact,  there  is  hardly  any  part  of 
this  cathedral  which  might  not  be  studied  with 
advantage,  always,  of  course,  exceptiog  the  Per- 
pendicular parts.  Mr.  Thompson,  likewise,  has 
several  photographs  of  the  same  cutliedral,  so  that 
Canterbury  would  appear  to  be  well  illustrated. 

Time  will  not  allow  me  to  do  more  than  simply 
name  the  views  of  Glasgow  Cathedral,  Lincoln 
Minster,  Beaulieu  Abbey,  Exeter,  Caidisle,  and 
ilolyrood.  I would,  however,  suggest  to  the  illus- 
trators of  English  architecture  and  sculpture  the 
expediency  of  doing  their  works  very  much  larger, 
80  that  they  may  be  more  useful  to  study  from. 
As  it  is,  they  form  capital  illustrations  of  the 
buildings  for  the  amateur,  but  they  are  not  large 
enough  for  the  architect.  I hope  next  year  we 
may  see  some  of  our  English  sculpture  from  Wells, 
Salisbury,  and  Lincoln,  as  largely  illustrated  as 
the  French  examples  are.  It  will  all  help  on  the 
good  time;  and  although  that  good  time  will  not 
be  in  our  day,  we  ought  and  must  do  our  best  to 
forward  it.  Willuxi  BrnaKS, 


THEATBE  PLANNING. 

THE  jury’s  RErOET  ON  THE  DESIGNS  POE  THE 
PAEI3  OEEEA-UOUSE. 

The  formal  report  of  tbe  jury  on  the  designs 
submitted  has  been  published.  It  does  not  afford 
much  information  tending  to  modify  views  which 
wc  have  expressed.  Mr.  Hittorff  was  the  re- 
porter,— the  jury  being  composed  of  members  of 
tbe  Academic  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  members  of  the 
Conseil  General  des  Bdtiments  Civils,  with  the 
Minister  of  State,  Count  Walewski,  as  president. 
The  report,  after  preliminary  observations,  and 
specifying  in  each  case  particular  merits  of  the 
designs  selected,  sets  forth  what  were,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  jury,  some  deficiencies  in  tbe  de- 
signs  generally.  In  the  course  of  these  latter 
remarks,  it  says  that  tbe  sections  of  the  premiated 
designs  allow  favourable  results  in  the  future 
more  developed  studies  to  be  anticipated,  and 
that  “nearly  all  the  competitors  adopted,  for  the 
salle,  the  form,  so  fine  and  monumental,  of  the 
ancient  opera.”  This  form  is  very  different  to 
that  of  either  of  the  London  opera-houses,  being 
(omitting  the  hajeon)  as  nearly  as  possible  three 
parts  of  a circle,  with  the  addition  of  the  splayed 
lines  of  the  proscenium  boxes, — the  stageadvanciug 
hardly  at  all  into  the  body  of  the  house.  This 
choice,  the  jury  say,  has  appeared  to  them  judi- 
cious, from  the  suitableness  of  the  model ; and,  “ at 
the  same  time,  a just  homage  rendered  to  the  man 
of  genius  who  created  it.  It  is,  in  effect,  a fine 
t j po  of  our  architecture : it  merited  to  be  preserved 
in  a monument  destined  for  a kind  of  spectacle 
which  is  itself  a national  creation  to  which  arc 
attached  so  many  names  glorious  for  France.” 
Could  we  think  that  French  architects  had  reached 
no  farther  iu  the  aptitude  for  answering  pro- 
gressing demands,  at  least  of  convenience  and 
structure,  than  the  position  at  which  were  the 
architects  of  the  last  century,  or  beginning  of 
this;  or  could  wc  appreciate  the  possibility  of  pre- 
serving associations  whilst  the  question  is  of  a 
now  building,  aud  one  in  connection  with  which 
there  arc  other  aud  more  forcible  considerations, 
we  might  be  less  inclined  than  we  are  to  wonder 
at  words  which  are  so  little  iu  character  with  all 
that  is  at  present  exhibited  in  architectural  pro- 
gress, or  through  discussion  in  Paris  on  the  subject 
of  the  projected  building.  We  do  not  inquire  whe- 
ther the  salle  of  the  buildings  iu  the  Bue  Lepellc- 
tier,  completed  in  the  year  1821  by  the  archi- 
tect Debret,  is,  indeed,  a reproduction  of  that 
of  the  opera-house,  by  the  architect  Victor 
Louis,  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  which  was  inau- 
gurated in  1794,  and  whether  even  that  building 
was  one  which  the  jury  can  associate  specially 
with  names  of  dramatists  which  they  give,  start- 
ing with  those  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But 
wc  are  not  surprised  after  the  error  at  the  outset, 
to  find  that  the  jury,  in  looking  at  the  designs, 
have  not,  as  they  confess  in  concluding  the  report, 
stopped  to  consider  the  questions  of  lighting, 
heating,  ventilation,  and  acoustics,  and  improve- 
ments to  be  introduced  in  the  disposition  of  deco- 
rations and  machinery.  They  name  all  these,  and 
“ comprehend  the  interest  ” of  such  researches 
indeed ; whilst  they  state  that  “ the  designs  in 
which  those  questions  wore  particularly  treated, 
did  not  respond  sufficiently  to  the  just  exigencies 
of  the  art.”  They  ought,  however,  to  havo  recog- 
nized prominently  that  the  result  of  the  effort  to 
solve  the  questiou  of  theatre-planuing  as  by  the 
architect  Louis  in  1780  in  the  theatre  at  Bor- 
deaux, or  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  in  1790,  is  far 
beneath  that  demanded  at  this  juncture;  or  that 
the  real  question  and  difficulty  is  one,  of  plan  aud 
section,  in  regard  to  which  the  best  theatre  or 
opera-house  iu  Europe,  to  serve  as  a model,  may 
be  justly  regarded  as  insufiicient.  There  is  one 
reputed  merit  iu  the  present  bouse  to  which  they 
do  not  allude,  namely,  the  sonority.  This  has 
been  attributed  to  the  construction  adopted  in  a 
building  intended  to  be  only  temporary. 

It  would  have  been  impossible,  however,  for  the 
distinguished  men  whose  names  we  gave  in  n for- 
mer notice  as  having  composed  tbe  juj-y,  to  be 
quite  unmindful  of  defects  and  merits  in  the  de- 
signs. They  direct  attention  to  a want  of  provi- 
sion of  entrances  under  cover,  of  adequate  stair- 
cases to  the  upper  tiers  of  boxes,  and  of  required 
space  for  the  stage,  and  the  offices  of  the  adminis- 
tration; and  they  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the 
ground  was  insufficient.  In  the  point  of  external 
decorative  character,  they  recognize  amongst  the 
designs,  works  which  evidence  abundant  imagina- 
tion and  talent,  but  not  generally  the  grandeur 
aud  expression  involved  in  the  idea  of  an  opera- 
house.  The  advanced  porticoes  forming  terraces, 
in  many  of  the  designs,  they  think  ought  to  be 
I avoided  as  concealing  a considerable  portion  of  the 
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fac^ades.  The  absence  of  unity  in  designs  where 
the  divisions,  the  salle,  the  stage,  and  the  offices 
of  the  administration,  appear  like  three  buildings, 
they  characterize  as  a great  defect. 

In  the  work  of  adjudication,  the  jury  first  had 
brought  before  them  the  designs  in  the  order  of 
their  numbers:  they  set  aside  forty-three  by 
majorities  of  votes;  they  then  reduced  the  number 
to  sixteen;  after  considerable  discussion  they  made 
a further  reduction  to  seven ; and  they  then  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  first  reward  offered,  the 
execution  of  a design,  should  not  be  given,  and 
that  the  money  premiums  should  be  allotted  in 
the  amounts  we  have  already  mentioned.  The 
minister  at  the  last  meeting  expressed  the  hope 
that  one  of  the  designs  might  be  found  to  merit 
the  first  reward  as  originally  offered : a new 
examination  was  therefore  made;  and  ultimately 
the  vote  taken  by  ballot  brought  the  question  to 
the  result  stated.  According  to  the  report,  the 
design  by  Mr.  Ginain  has  a very  ingenious  and 
novel  disposition  of  the  plans,  particnlai-ly  the 
plan  of  the  first  story  or  tier,  large  and  facile 
communications,  and  a general  ordonnance  allow- 
ing of  monumental  facades  on  all  sides.  In  the 
design  by  Messrs.  Crepiuet  and  Botrel,  the  plans 
are  well  studied,  and  the  external  character 
answers  best  to  the  idea  of  an  opera-house.  This 
design  had  a front  semicircular  on  plan,  with  a 
slight  central  projection.  The  design  by  Mr. 
Garnaud  is  named  for  the  grandeur  of  the  dis- 
tributions of  the  vestibules,  staircases,  and  saloons, 
and  as  regards  the  upper  part  of  the  facades  ex- 
pressing well  the  character  of  a theatre;  the 
design  by  Mr.  Due  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
staircases  and  vestibules,  and  the  study  of  the 
requirements  of  the  stage  ; and  that  by  Mr. 
Gamier  for  analogous  qualities.  The  report  ter- 
minates with  the  recommendation  that  a new 
competition  should  take  place  between  the  authors 
of  the  five  designs,  the  reward  being  the  execution 
of  the  work. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  that  the  question  has  been 
much  advanced.  If  second  competitions  be 
necessary,  as  deemed  to  be  so  frequently  on  this  side 
: the  Channel,  the  step  betokens  that  there  has  been 
i some  mismanagement  of  the  first : whilst  altera- 
■ tions  made  in  designs  are  not  necessarily  improve- 
1 ments.  Whatisrequiredforthi9particularcase,and 
! for  that  improvement  in  theatre-planning  towards 
t the  necessity  of  which, — whether  in  regard  to  the 
[ exits  and  entrances,  and  staircases,  or  the  comfort 
[ of  the  audience  and  a good  view  of  the  stage  from 
rt  all  parts  of  the  house, — this  journal  has  been  so 

I long  calling  attention,  is,  besides  the  study  of 
t the  jjoints  which  the  jury  so  lightly  treated,  the 
s study  by  architects,  of  all  that  relates  to  the  stage, 
n and  its  scenery  and  contrivauces.  We  said  lately 
t that  persons  acquainted  with  the  rnanagement  of 
t theatres  should  be  consulted;  but  it  is  still  possible 
t these  persons  may  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  an 
a.  arrangement  of  the  scenery  which  leads  to  forms 
D of  plan, — oueinvolving  many  bad  side-places,  as  in 
t'  this  country, — and  the  other,  bad  places,  or  none 

at  all,  in  what  corresponds  to  our  gallery.  In  the 
English  theatres,  though  the  gallery  is  far  from 
it  the  stage,  the  chandelier  is  not  always  an  obstruc- 
t tiou  to  the  view : in  the  French  theatres,  the 
d dimension  which  is  given  in  height  rather  than  in 
d distance  from  the  stage  on  plan,  makes  the  chan- 
d delier(which  descends  low)a  complete  impediment; 
b whilst  the  atmosphere  in  all  upper  regions  is  still 
nj  more  pernicious  than  with  us.  We  leave  this 
question  of  some  approach  to  the  arrangement  in 
plan  and  section  of  the  ancient  theatre  quite  open : 
it  there  is  too  much  involved,  of  acoustics,  and  of  the 
Id  difficult  matter  of  income  from  places,  to  do  more 
it  than  say  that  the  form  on  plan  and  the  halcon  of 
it  the  French  theatres  constitute  an  approach  to  it. 
fl  The  managers  of  theatres  in  France  would  perhaps 
Ik  say  they  could  not  afford  to  dispense  with  seats  at 

II  the  top  of  the  house.  The  policy  of  such  pro- 
y vision,  however,  may  bo  questioned,  seeing  that 
t!  the  seats  are  not  sufficiently  occupied;  the  cost  of 
tl  the  additional  height  might  be  otherwise  applied 
^ with  advantage  for  the  income,  and  a reduced 
h height  in  proportion  to  area  would  be  better  for 
itl  effect;  and  whilst  the  gallery  opening  into  the 

salle  might  be  more  skilfully  contrived  than 
ki  generally  it  is  in  our  theatres,  space  above  the 
‘‘foyer”  or  saloon  of  the  boxes  may  be  utilized  as 
lit  it  is  in  the  arrangement  of  which  Covent  Garden 
K Theatre  presents  perhaps  the  best  example.  The 
Hr.  Theatre  Lyrique,  shortly  to  be  removed,  presents 
Vi  some  approach  to  this  disposition. 

We  say,  that  whilst  the  managers  of  theatres 
ih  should  be  consulted  by  architects,  it  is  possible 
lb  that  better  means  of  attaining  the  objects  could 
^6  be  devised  than  those  which  are  now  in  use.  It  is 
|le  clear  that,  by  the  disposition  of  the  stage  and 
|!t  scenery,  and  the  large  proportion  of  places  in  the 


house  which  have  not  a front  view,  much  of  the 
interest  of  the  spectacle  is  lost.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  sub.stitute  for  such  a form  ns  that  of, 
the  salle  of  the  Opera-house  in  the  Haymarket, 
the  nearer  approach  to  that  of  the  ancient  theatre 
which  is  to  be  observed  in  the  theatres  of  Paris, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  advance  the  centre  portion 
of  the  stage  to  occupy  nearly  the  position  of  the 
ancient  orchestra,  the  opening  of  the  scene  being 
at  the  same  time  largely  increased  ? The  scenery 
would  then  be  arranged  in  all  cases,  as  it  is  now 
exceptionally  in  what  are  called  set-scenes,  with 
the  sides  splayed  or  oblique;  whilst  the  increased 
breadth  would  give  space  for  the  same  number  of 
actors.  Such  an  arrangement  could  be  made  with 
the  greatest  facility  in  the  French  theatre,  where 
scenes  are  not  changed  in  the  same  act.  There 
are  many  points  indeed  to  be  considered  to  com- 
plete the  study  of  the  question,  such  as  the  slope 
of  the  stage,  and  the  place  for  the  musicians.  But 
we  are  disposed  to  think  they  could  be  solved. 
It  is  to  the  interest  of  managers  to  give  all  the 
information  they  can,  and  to  overcome  some 
prejudices. 

Since  our  observations  on  the  points  of  ventila- 
tion and  lighting  were  written,  Mr.  Trelat  has 
addressed  an  audience,  at  the  institution  in  the 
Rug  de  la  Palx, — newly  formed  on  what  is  called 
the  English  model,  for  lectures  and  analogous 
objects, — on  the  general  subject  of  the  architec- 
ture of  theatres  and  the  proposed  new  Opera- 
house.  Whilst  strongly  advocating  the  import- 
ance of  re-opening  the  whole  question  of  plan,  in 
place  of  leaving  it  as  it  is  on  the  model  of  the 
Italian  theatres,  or  the  authority  of  the  architect 
Eouis,  he  urged  the  futility  of  any  attempt  to 
find  a model  in  the  Greek  or  Roman  theatre, 
w’hich  was  planned  for  a drama  and  spectacle 
essentially  different  from  onr  own.  Nevertheless, 
attaching  every  importance  to  that  which  is  so 
obvious,  we  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  coming  to 
his  entire  conclusions.  The  model  of  the  ancient 
theatre  was  badly  used  by  some  of  the  competitors 
in  the  recent  case  : but  the  form  being  admirably 
well  adapted  to  the  objects,  as  spectacle  then 
was,  whilst  thepresent  form  is  not  in  corresponding 
manner  adapted,  the  question  is  wliether  any  use- 
ful hint  has  been  left  unutilized.  The  object  is  to 
provide  as  much  as  possible,  places  with  a front 
view  of  the  stage;  and  this  would  prevent  a copy 
of  the  concentric  rows  of  benches,  or  so  far  as 
depth  at  all  in  the  stage  be  necessary,  as  of  course 
it  is.  But  regarding  the  preliminary  asser- 
tion of  principle  of  so  utilizing  a given  area 
of  ground,  ns  by  diminishing  the  number  of 
side-boxes  or  seats,  and  increasing  the  opening 
of  the  proscenium  or  curtain,  conclusions  would 
he  the  same ; and  the  problem  is  to  plan  the 
salle  and  the  stage,  thus  starting,  with  refer- 
ence to  one  another,  and  so  to  light  and  construct 
the  house  that  everything  shall  be  seen  and  beard 
at  the  most  distant  benches,  and  those  possibly 
more  distant  than  those  of  the  French  theatres. 
The  question  of  acoustics  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
difficulty  : most  existing  theatres  are  very  defec- 
tive in  that  respect;  but  that  the  object  might  be 
attained  even  in  larger  buildings  than  there  are  in 
Paris  or  Loudon,  seems  to  be  shown  by  what  is 
known  of  the  ancient  theatre,  as  also  by  what  is 
experienced  in  the  theatres  of  Italy  of  the  largest 
dimensions. 


THE  SARACENIC  STYLE  DISTINCT  FROM 
THE  BYZANTINE.* 

The  various  styles  of  architecture  have  their 
history;  and  their  rise  and  progress  are  as  neces- 
sary an  inquiry,  in  studying  their  development, 
ns  are  their  peculiarities  of  character  when  arrived 
at  full  maturity.  They  are  sometimes  treated  as 
if  each  were  a distinct  creation  of  its  inventors, 
independent  of  any  elements  derived  from  an ' 
earlier  source;  and  we  hear  of  the  origin  of  the 
several  styles  as  if  they  had  been  autochthonous 
in  their  respective  countries,  and  the  offspring  of 
the  native  mind,  unaided  by  any  foreign  or  ad- 
ventitious influences.  But  few — I might  perhaps 
say  none — of  the  various  styles  of  architecture  so 
originated;  for  I do  not  include  under  that  bead 
the  primitive  efforts  of  man  when  in  an  untutored 
and  barbarous  state ; and,  though  man  at  first 
supplies  his  wants  by  the  humble  dwelling  re- 
quired as  a shelter,  and  erects  some  religious 
emblem  or  sacred  enclosure  to  his  God,  no  sooner 
is  he  sufficiently  advanced  to  give  to  his  building 
an  architectural  character,  than  he  is  open  to  re- 
ceive impressions  from  more  civilized  people  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact.  No  architecture. 


* By  Sir  Gardner  NYilkinaon,  F.R.S,  as  elsewhere 
mentioned. 


therefore,  reaches  its  full  development  without 
being  indebted  to  one  or  more  older  styles.  It 
is  true  each  has  its  distinguishing  types,  which 
give  to  it  a particular  character;  but  much  is 
always  superadded  to  its  original  elements;  and 
even  the  Egyptian,  though  apparently  so  very 
distinct  and  pecnliar,  is  not  an  exception  to  this 
general  rule. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult,  in  tracing  the  progress 
of  Egyptian  architecture,  to  ascertain  how  much 
was  added  to  it  from  other  styles,  since  no  monu- 
ments older  than  or  even  as  old  as  those  of  Egypt 
remain ; but  it  is  evident  that  foreign  elements 
were  admitted  into  it,  and  many  details  intro- 
duced at  various  periods  are  found  not  to  bear  the 
stamp  of  native  origin.  In  the  sacred  edifices, 
however,  the  ciiaracter  of  the  architecture  was 
essentially  Egyptian,  though  it  varied  much  at 
different  periods,  particularly  between  the  fourth 
and  nineteenth  dynasties;  and  it  is  in  the  highly- 
decorated  tombs  that  a new  style  of  architecture 
and  of  ornament  is  most  discernible.  These  tombs 
admitted  of  great  variety,  and  thus  the  semi- 
circular or  round  arch,  unknown  in  the  temple,* 
was  there  introduced,  constructed  of  brick  or  of 
stone,  or  represented  in  the  hewn  rock.  Indeed, 
we  even  find  the  form  of  the  pointed  arch  there 
used  in  this  imitative  and  conventional  manner. 

Both  these  arches  were  invented  in  a country 
where  the  problem  of  coveririg  large  spaces  with 
bricks  had  to  be  solved;  and  the  two  brick-making 
districts  where  they  were  first  employed  were 
unquestionably  Egypt  and  Assyria.  And  tbongh, 
from  our  knowledge  that  the  round  archf  was 
commonly  used  in  Egypt  as  early  as  1500  B.C., 
and  probably  more  than  500  years  before  that 
period  in  the  brick  pyramids  of  Memphis,  we  may 
conclude  that  it  was  an  Egyptian  invention ; still, 
I believe  the  pointed  arch  to  have  been  invented 
in  Assyria,  and  to  have  been  imitated  from  that 
country  in  a hypogeum  at  Thebes,  which  dates 
about  1460  B.C. ; for  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a constructed  pointed  arch  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  until  long  after  its  round,  or 
semicircular,  companion  had  been  commonly  used; 
and  the  oldest  pointed  arch  now  known  there 
forms  the  I’oof  of  one  of  the  chapels,  or  sanc- 
tuaries, attached  to  a pyramid  at  Gebel  Berkel, 
the  site  of  Napata,  the  old  capital  of  Ethiopia; 
which,  though  built  by  a native  architect,  appears 
to  date  during  the  early  part  of  the  Roman 
empire.  It  is  constructed  with  the  keystone,  and 
the  blocks  are  arranged  lengthways,  as  were  the 
bricks  in  the  oldest  round  arches,  j; 

I must  not,  however,  allow  myself  to  deviate 
from  my  principal  object;  and  I only  mention 
these  facts  connected  with  the  architecture  of 
that  most  conservative  people,  the  Egyptians,  to 
show  how  even  they  borrowed  from  a predecessor, 
or  from  a contemporary;  as  did  the  Greeks,  in 
their  architecture,  their  vases,  and  many  of  their 
decorative  designs ; and  as  the  Etruscans  and 
Romans  borrowed  from  tho  Greeks.  It  is  in 
the  later  periods,  when  the  Romanesque,  the 
Byzantine,  tho  Lombard,  the  Saracenic,  and 
others,  formed  themselves  out  of  the  elements  of 
those  which  preceded  them,  that  I wish  more 
particularly  to  notice  the  gradual  production  of 
now’  styles  of  architecture;  and  of  these  I shall 
content  myself  with  the  Saracenic,  which  I am 
induced  to  do  by  having  (not  indeed  without 
surprise)  heard  it  stated  that  there  is  no  Saracenic 
style,  and  that  it  is  merely  Byzantine. 

That  the  Saracenic  borrowed  from  the  Byzan- 
tine is  perfectly  true ; and  this,  as  I have  already 
observed,  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  history 
of  other  styles;  but,  though  any  one  of  them  may 
be  originally  derived  from  a predecessor,  it  is  not 
on  that  account  precluded  from  assuming  a new 
and  independent  character,  when  it  has  re- 
modelled and  adapted  those  elements  it  found 
suitable  to  its  requirements,  and  has  made  them 
its  own;  and  in  all  cases  it  may  be  safely  pre- 
dicated that  each  new  style  is  derived  from  more 
than  one  parent.  The  architecture  and  artistic 
ornament  of  ancient  Greece  are  sufficiently  decided 


* Except  one  or  two  solitary  instances  of  Roman  time, 
in  out-of-tbe-way  places,  as  at  the  Oases. 

t It  is  common  in  the  brick  tombs  at  Thebes.  The 
olde.st  stone  arches  yet  discovered  are  of  the  time  of 
I’sammetichus,  about  t)5f)  B.C. 

; It  had  been  unfortunately  pulled  dovra  before  I visited 
Gebel  Berkel  in  18-19  ; but  a drawing  of  it  was  made  by 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  General  Felix,  of  which 
1 am  happy  to  be  able  to  g'vea  copy.  Mr.  Hoskins  gives 
it  without  a keystone,  as  does  Caillaud,  but  all  agree  that 
it  was  pointed,  and  not  round,  like  the  other  arches  there 
and  at  Meroii.  If  the  stones  were  not  cut  to  a consider- 
able angle  at  the  joints,  they  could  not  be  placed  together 
a.s  they  are  lengthways,  to  form  a pointed  arch,  unless 
the  arch  had  a keystone  ; and  the  necessity  for  this 
member  is  clearly  shown  in  the  Early  Pointed  arches  of 
Christian  time  in  Egypt,  which  arc  constructed  on  the 
same  principle,  wilh  the  bricks  placed  lengthways. 
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ill  tbeir  character}  and  yet,  if  we  were  to  claim 
from  them  all  they  derived  from  others,  we  should 
deprive  them  of  many  most  essential  features,  and 
should  prove  that  we  had  not  observed  how  this 
very  habit  of  adoption  and  adaptation  was  one  of 
the  merits  of  the  Greeks.  They  perceived  the 
beautiful  wherever  it  presented  itself,  and  they 
scrupled  not  to  bon-ow  even  from  the  so-called 
*'  barbarian,”  who  in  early  times  was  as  much 
more  advanced  in  taste  than  the  Greeks,  as  the 
Saracens  were  than  the  Crusaders  who  aftected  to 
despise  them  ; and  it  is  this  very  habit  of  adop- 
tion and  adaptation  which  we  should  do  well  to 
practise  at  the  present  day,  in  preference  to  the 
too  frequent  effort  to  introduce  some  novelty, 
from  a love  of  variety  or  notoriety,  or  the  mis- 
taken notion  of  invention  in  art. 

To  deny  the  existence  of  a style  or  architecture 
because  it  borrowed  from  another,  is  to  ignore  the 
very  history  of  architecture.  As  well  might  we 
deny  the  existence  of  the  Italian  school  of  paint- 
ing because  it  owed  its  first  ideas  to  the  Byzan- 
tine Greeks,  and  because  the  earliest  masters  of 
the  Florentine,  Sienese,  and  Pisan  schools,  as 
Cimabue,  Guido,  and  Giunto,  with  many  others, 
derived  their  earliest  lessons  from  those  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

Any  one  who  knows  how  Saracenic  architecture 
commenced,  how  it  advanced,  and  how  it  became 
a distinct  style,  will  admit  that  it  only  went 
through  the  usual  phases  of  transformation  com- 
mon to  others,  which  have  been  derived  from  one 
or  more  predecessors,  and  that  it  advanced  by  a 
very  reasonable  transition  from  its  first  condition 
of  pupilage  to  a new  and  independent  state.  But 
though  the  Saracenic  was  beholden  for  its  origin 
to  a number  of  progenitors,  perhaps  in  a greater 
degree  than  any  other  stylej  yet,  in  some  countries, 
it  was  actually  not  indebted  to  Byzantine  influ- 
ences, in  the  us-ual  ratio,  at  the  time  when  its 
first  germs  were  developed.  It  sometimes  merely 
borrowed  certain  ornamental  details. 

At  the  period  of  their  earliest  conquests,  when 
the  Arabs  advanced  into  Syria,  and  captured 
Damascus,  in  the  summer  of  63-1-  A.D.,  neither 
their  wants  nor  their  taste  had  aspired  to  the 
erection  of  buildings  dignified  by  beauty  of  design ; 
and  the  practice  of  architecture  w'as  still  unknown 
to  them.  They  were  only  acquainted  with  a very 
primitive  form  of  building  in  their  own  country  ; 
and  for  some  time  after  they  had  established 
themselves  in  Syria  and  in  Egypt  they  employed 
Christian  architects,  and  were  not  themselves 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  arcs  of  construc- 
tion to  erect  any  large  building.  As  the  early 
Christians  adopted  the  basilica,  or  in  some  cases 
the  Pagan  temple,  the  Moslems  sometimes  adopted 
the  Christian  church,  or  borrowed  ideas  from  their 
Pagan  predecessors}  and  in  many  instances  the 
churches  of  a conquered  province,  having  been 
relieved  of  the  distinguishing  emblems  of  Chris- 
tianity, were  readily  appropriated  to  the  unadorned 
services  of  Islam.  Indeed,  they  were  sometimes 
satisfied  in  obtaining  from  the  Christians  half  of  a 
church  as  a place  of  worship;  aud  the  great 
church  of  St.  .Tohn  the  Baptist,  at  Damascus, 
continued  to  be  the  joint  property  of  the  two 
religions  from  the  capture  of  that  city,  in  63d 
A. I).,  to  the  reign  of  the  Ommiade  Caliph  Wclecd, 
A.D.  706  5 aud,  though  said  to  have  been  pulled 
down  and  replaced  by  the  present  mosque,  and  to 
have  received  the  name  of  Giama-Beni-Ommeeb, 
or  El  Ammowee,  from  its  supposed  Ommiade 
founder,  it  evidently  was  merely  altered  by  him ; 
and  the  decay  of  the  whitewashed  stucco  on  the 
exterior  of  the  walls  supporting  the  great  dome, 
with  which  the  scruples  of  the  “ Faithful  ” then 
covered  and  concealed  the  coloured  mosaics  and 
their  golden  ground,  reveals  here  and  there  the 
original  ornamentation  of  a Christian  time.  More- 
over, from  the  appearance  of  this  rectangular 
building,  it  is  evident  that  the  roof  above  its 
pediment  was  heightened  at  the  time  when  the 
dome  was  superimposed  upon  it;  and  that  the  side 
and  end  walls,  including  the  pediments,  are  of 
Christian  date;  so  that  we  at  once  perceive  how 
much  has  been  introduced  by  the  Moslem  archi- 
tects upon  the  once  continuous  line  of  the  roof 
between  the  two  pediments.  Mr.  Porter  also 
states  that  on  its  inner  walls  and  piers  this  part 
was  coated  with  the  finest  marble,  in  beautiful 
patterns ; while,  on  portions  of  the  wall  above,  and 
on  the  interior  of  the  dome,  may  he  seen  frag- 
ments of  fine  mosaic,  representing  palm  trees  and 
palaces.  There  is  also  a Greek  inscription,  of 
Christian  time,  of  which  he  gives  a copy,  and 
which,  with  the  mosaics  and  its  general  plan,  suf- 
ficiently establishes  the  date  of  the  building.  The 
dome,  according  to  Mr.  Porter,  is  nearly  50  feet 
in  diameter,  aud  above  120  feet  in  height. 

The  few  mosques  erected  about  that  time  by 


the  Arabs  in  Syria  were  marked  by  many  charac- 
teristics of  the  Cliristian  style,  and  certain  Byzan- 
tine features  continued  to  be  attached  to  them  in 
that  country;  but  these  were  chiefly  confined  to 
the  cupola  and  ornamental  accessories ; and,  even 
then,  every  new  building  acquired  that  variety  of 
feature  which,  through  their  extended  conquest, 
was  speedily  introduced  into  the  architecture  of 
the  Arabs.  In  Egypt,  Barbary,  and  other  coun- 
tries, the  same  number  of  Byzantine  elements  did 
not  find  a place,  even  in  the  earliest  mosques ; and 
this  is  only  consistent  with  what  might  be  ex- 
pected, since  their  style  was  at  first  that  of  each 
country  where  they  happened  to  be  erected;  and 
we  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  find  that,  in 
those  of  the  oldest  time,  the  dome  is  wanting  in 
Egypt  and  in  Barbary,  and  the  principal  charac- 
teristics of  Byzantine  architecture  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  to  he  traced  there.  Indeed,  it  was  not  till  a 
much  later  period  that  the  dome  held  an  impor- 
tant position  in  the  mosques  and  tombs  of  Cairo; 
and  the  oldest  raised  there  were  those  which  bore 
the  least  affinity  to  the  Byzantine  style,  as  I shall 
presently  have  occasion,  to  show.  Nor  do  Sa.ra- 
cenic  mosques  present  the  most  distinguishing 
features  of  that  architecture.  We  look  in  vain 
for  that  arrangement  so  peculiar  to  it, — of  the 
upright  wall,  with  its  row  of  arches  standing  over 
others  springing  immediately  from  columns,  so 
well  known  in  Santa  Sophia,  at  Constantinople ; 
in  San  Vitale,  at  Ravenna  (built  also  in  the  time 
of  Justinian,  A.D.  534);  and  ia_  other  churches; 
nor  are  the  bridge-like  galleries  or  columnar 
screens,  so  remarkable  at  St.  Mark’s,  in  Venice, 
met  with  in  any  Arab  mosque. 

These,  and  other  Byzantine  features,  are  as 
much  at  variance  with  the  character  of  a Sara- 
cenic building,  as  would  he  the  triforium  of  one 
of  our  cathedrals  ; and,  while  Byzantine  churches 
differ  in  their  character  from  an  Egyptian  mosque, 
what  can  be  more  unlike  the  former  than  the 
earliest  mosques  of  Cairo  ? As,  for  instance,  those 
of  Amr,  of  Ahmed-Ebn-Tooloon,  of  El  Hakem, 
built,  the  first  about  642  A.D. ; the  second,  in 
879,  aud  the  third,  in  1003,  A.D. ; in  none  of 
which  did  the  founders  introduce  the  dome,  or 
any  of  the  most  marked  peculiarities  of  Constan- 
tinople. If  we  compare  their  hypjethral  rectan- 
gular court,  and  the  covered  corridors  that  sur- 
round it,  with  their  flat  roof,  to  a Byzantine  church, 

I will  venture  to  say,  that  no  plan  or  elevation 
could  be  found  more  atvariance  with  them;  and  the 
very  feature  which  claims  the  most-marked  rela- 
tionship to  the  Byzantine  style, — the  dome, — was 
not  introduced  into  the  open  court  till  centuries 
afterwards,  or  about  the  end  of  the  year  1200. 

Such  hypoithral  courts,  with  their  surrounding 
colonnades,  bear  a much  nearer  resemblance  to 
those  before  ancient  Egyptian  temples;  and  the 
area  and  portico  of  Luxor,  or  any  other  of 
those  marked  monuments,  might  he  thought, 
at  first  sight,  to  have  a claim  to  be  the  prototype 
of  these  Moslem  courts.  Even  the  colonnades  of 
a Roman  forum,  and  some  Roman  temples,  like 
that  at  Zaghwau,  near  Tunis,  or,  like  those  round 
the  courts  at  Baalbek,  with  a similar  peristylar 
arrangement,*  bear  a greater  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  mosques  than  any  Byzantine  building.  In 
the  Arab  edifices  above  mentioned,  we  see  no 
domical  structure,  nor  any  of  the  peculiarities  of 
Byzantine  architecture;  and  the  cupola,  or 
Jcobbeh,\  in  the  area  of  the  mosque  of  Ahmed- 
Ebn-Tooloou,  was  not  put  up  till  the  reign  of  the 
Melek  Munsdor-IIesam-e’deen-Lagc'en,  A.H.  696, 
in  the  month  of  Saffer  (answering  to  A.D.  1297 — 
98),  as  recorded  in  the  Arabic  inscription  it  bears. 

One  style  may  borrow  many  features  from 
another,  without  being  indebted  to  it  for  its  origin. 
Thus,  the  first  idea  of  the  pointed  arch  may  have 
come  to  us  from  the  Saracens,  with  whom  it 
was  in  common  use  at  least  as  early  as  879  A.D.; 
and  numerous  other  peculiarities  of  their  archi- 
tecture may  be  observed  in  our  so-called  Gothic ; 
various  Arab  characteristics,  found  in  early  build- 
ings of  France  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  being 
common  in  those  of  Cairo  and  every  Arab  city ; 
and  the  chiu'ch  built  by  the  Crusaders  at  Beiroot 
(now  converted  into  a mosque)  has  the  pointed 
arch  decorated  with  the  Norman  chevron.J 


* It  was  found  in  Herod’s  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and 
other  buildings ; and  sometbing  of  the  kind  occurs  in 
our  cloisters. 

+ Kohh>-h,  or  Cubheh,  “a  dome,”  is  the  origin  of  the 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  English  words  for  cupola  (cubola), 
implying  a hollow  form,  like  the  Arabic  kubai,  a 
“cup,”  kvf,  the  “palm  of  the  hand,”  and  the  Greek 
kvI3)i,  KVipoQ,  KVipJi,  KVTTtWoi’,  as  well  as 

cnp.tula,  and  our  own  cup  and  cap;  the  Celtic  copan 
{cvpnn),  &c. 

{ The  chevron  i.s  the  common  moulding  throughout 
the  Palace  of  Diocletian,  at  Spalato.  It  is  also  found 
slig-htly  modified  in  the  mosque  of  Ahmcd-Ebii-Tooloon, 
derived,  of  course,  from  a similar  Roman  source. 


But  neither  these  nor  St.  Anthony’s  church  at  ' 
Padua,  with  its  minaret-like  steeples  and  its  bor- 
rowed character,  come  under  the  category  of  the 
Saracenic  style;  nor  does  the  introduction  of 
certain  peculiarities  into  architecture  suffice  to 
confine  it  to  that  particular  style  from  which  they 
were  derived.  The  long  sojourn  of  the  Crusaders  in 
the  East,  and  their  wars  and  occasional  alliances 
with  the  Moslems  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  will  readily 
account  for  the  introduction  of  a new  feature  into 
European  architecture,  and  the  pointed  arch, — a 
very  dominant  one  in  our  Gothic  buildings, — came 
to  us  from  the  Arabs;  hut  the  mere  introduction 
of  certain  forms  or  peculiarities  does  not  affect  the 
style  of  any  architecture,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  pointed  arch  was  adapted  by  the  Gothic 
builders,  its  bar  tracery,  so  different  from  the 
pierced  or  plate  tracery  of  the  Saracens,  and  the 
constructive  purposes  to  which  it  was  made  subser- 
vient in  vaulting  and  in  covering  large  spaces 
with  small  materials,  gave  them  a claim  to 
originality  in  its  use,  and  made  it  a new  element 
in  European  architecture.  And  here  we  have 
another  of  those  very  remarkable  instances  of  the 
adoption  and  adaptation  of  a feature  under  new 
conditions,  which  prove  the  genius  exhibited  in  its 
application,  and  mark  the  practical  talents  of  those 
who  develop  an  idea  obtained  from  a foreign  source. 

I cannot  here  enter  into  the  lengthy  question 
of  the  pointed  arch,  and  I shall  only  notice  its  use 
incidentally  as  it  bears  on  the  present  subject ; 
but  I may  observe  that  the  Early  English  arch 
is  so  distinct  in  form  and  treatment  from  the 
Norman,  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  arisen 
out  of  it ; and  no  modification  would  lead  from 
the  former  to  the  latter.  The  two  are  totally 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  the  notion  of  tho 
intersection  of  two  Norman  arches  having  ori- 
ginated it  is  opposed  to  reason  as  well  as  to  fact. 
For  the  pointed  part  accidentally  lying  between 
them  is  not  an  arch : it  is  the  mere  intersec- 
tion of  lines;  the  only  arches  there  are  the  two 
round  ones;  and  no  one  would  construct  an  arch  on 
that  principle,  i.  e.  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
stones  as  they  there  stand  in  relation  to  each 
other.  This  supposed  pointed  arch  is  no  arch  at 
all ; and  he  who  would  build  one  in  imitation  of  it 
would  have  a strange  notion  of  the  principle  of  a 
pointed  arch.  It  has  no  more  claim  to  that  name 
than  any  round  arch  seen  in  perspective,  or  any 
accidental  intersection  of  ornamental  devices,  or 
the  meeting  of  the  houghs  of  trees,  which  have 
indeed  been  gravely  put  forward  as  the  origin  of 
this  arch.  Besides,  pointed  arches  had  been  used 
long  before  the  Normans  had  any  intersecting 
arches,  or  bad  even  settled  in  France ; and  it 
would  indeed  he  an  anachronism  to  derive  them 
from  what  was  not  yet  known,  especially  as  they 
were  already  common  elsewhere  at  the  same 
period. 

The  marked  change  from  the  Norman,  Lom- 
bard, and  other  round,  to  the  pointed  arch  could 
only  have  been  owing  to  the  sudden  adoption 
of  the  latter  from  din  established  style;  and,  as  we 
know  where  it  was  in  general  use,  and  that  it  was 
found  by  the  Crusaders  in  the  East,  and  adopted 
by  them  in  the  churches  they  built  there,  before 
it  came  to  Europe,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining the  source  whence  it  was  derived;  but 
though  the  original  idea  was  borrowed  from  the 
Saracens,  the  Pointed  style  in  Europe  became  a 
distinct  architecture,  and  claims  this  merit  as  the 
Saracenic  claims  to  be  independent  of  the  Byzan- 
tine. In  examining  this  point  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  not  Syria,  but  rather  Egypt  and 
some  other  countries,  where  the  Byzantine  element 
was  far  from  dominant,  which  lay  claim  to  the 
earliest  development  of  this  new  stylo;  and  the 
oldest  works  in  Egypt,  of  known  date,  are  totally 
at  variance  with  the  form,  as  well  as  the  con- 
structive and  other  main  features,  of  Byzantine 
buildings. 

The  conquest  of  Egypt  began  in  A.D.  638. 
Babylon,  afterwards  called  Fostat,  and  now  Old 
Cairo,  was  taken  by  Amr  in  639,  and  Alexandria 
at  the  end  of  640 ; and  soon  afterwards  the  whole 
of  Egypt  fell  into  the  hands  of  tho  Arabs.  It 
was  at  this  period,  A.D.  642,  that  the  two  mosques 
were  first  founded,  which  still  bear  the  name  of 
Q-idma-t-Amr ; one  near  Old  Cairo,  the  other  at 
Asodan ; and  the  tent  of  Amr,  like  those  commonly 
used  by  the  Arabs,  of  goats’  hair,  being  called 
Fostat,  gave  its  name  to  the  new  city  which  took 
the  place  of  Egyptian  Babylon.  The  mosque  of 
Amr,  therefore,  being  the  first  erected  by  tho 
Arabs  in  Egypt,  or,  indeed,  in  any  of  the  con- 
quered provinces,  is  of  the  highest  interest  in  the 
history  of  Saracenic  architecture.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, appears  to  exist  of  the  original  structure ; 
and  the  only  part  which  dates  during  the  first 
century  of  the  Hegira  is  probably  a portion  of  the 
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exterior  wall  on  the  south-eastern  side,*  which 
bears  the  impress  of  a mode  of  building  common 
at  that  period.  Indeed,  the  w'hole  edifice  was 
altered,  and  apparently  rebuilt  between  the  years 
612  and  712  A.D.,  and  as  at  first  it  measured  only 
about  75  feet  in  length  by  45  in  breadth,  its  plan 
must  have  undergone  considerable  changes  ere  it 
reached  its  present  dimensions. 

In  the  reign  of  Abd-el-Melek  (the  son  of  Mera- 
wdn  I.)  great  alterations  were  made  by  his  bro- 
ther Abd-el-Azees,  about  A.D.  699 ; and  by 
Weleed  in  712-713;  as  well  as  by  the  Abbaside 
caliphs ; and  under  Mamoon,  the  son  of  Haroon- 
e’-Rasheed,  its  dimensions  had  increased  to  about 
435  feet  in  length  by  225  feet  in  breadth.f  It 
was  also  repaired  by  Ahmed-ebn-Tooloon,  and  by 
his  son  j by  El  Hakem-be-Omr-Illah ; by  Yoosef- 
Sahih-e’deen  (Saladin);  and  by  others:  extensive 
additions  appear  also  to  have  been  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1400  A.T). ; and  other  repairs 
date  as  late  as  the  time  of  Murad  Bey,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  arches  of 
the  interior,  which  spring  from  columns,  and  form 
the  hypostyle  of  the  Mekkeh  end,  are  a portion  of 
the  early  building;  but  this  is  an  error,  as  they 
are  built  against  an  older  wall,  and  actually  cover 
part  of  the  old  windows  (since  blocked  up). 

They  are  not  even  of  the  date  of  the  Abbaside 
caliphs ; and  their  style  at  once  proclaims  them 
to  be  about  the  time  of  Soltan  Moaiud,  A.D.  1412- 
1421, — an  opinion  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  the 
mosque  having  been  repaired  at  the  beginning  of 
that  century.  The  windows  in  the  wall  itself  are 
of  much  earlier  time;  and  others,  also  of  early 
character,  form  above  them  an  upper  tier ; hut  the 
latter  are  not  visible  from  the  inside,  as  the  roof 
intervenes  between  them ; and  it  is  only  from  the 
outside  that  they  can  be  seen,  together  with  tbe 
whole  elevation  of  the  wall,  which  rises  consider- 
ably above  the  present  roof. 

This  upper  tier  consists  of  windows  having 
alternately  round  (inclining  to  oval)  and  pent- 
roof  heads;  and  in  some  are  the  remains  of  the 
stucco  which  once  held  the  painted  glass  with 
which  they  were  filled,  probably  by  some  early 
restorer  of  the  building,  who  raised  the  roof.  This 
upper  tier  of  windows  was  then  added  to  the 
lower  wall,  in  which,  ranged  at  intervals,  are  the 
clusters  of  one  large  central  and  two  small  lateral 
round  arches,  seen  iu  the  interior. 

The  portion  of  this  south-eastern  wall  which  is 
at  its  eastern  extremity  bears,  as  I have  before 
stated,  strong  evidence  of  being  the  oldest  remain- 
ing part  of  the  mosque  and  you  at  once  perceive 
where  later  repairs  have  been  introduced  towards 
the  north,  after  some  dilapidations  had  occurred 
on  this  side ; half  of  an  arch  being  there  filled  up 
by  the  more  recent  brickwork.§  There,  too,  an 
imitation  of  the  older  part  is  sufficiently  obvious ; 
and  the  difference  in  the  construction  of  the  arches 
in  the  two  portions  at  once  pronounces  the  later 
one  to  be  a copy  of  its  older  neighbour.  They 
I imitate  but  they  do  not  perfectly  resemble  tbe 
> older  arches,  having  their  jambs  higher,  and  their 
I heads  (especially  those  of  the  pent-roof  form)  less 
I lofty,  or  of  a more  obtuse  angle ; and  a difference 
) of  construction  may  also  be  observed  in  the  wall 
; below.  These  facts  appear  to  confirm  the  account 
; given  by  Macrizi  of  tbe  manner  in  which  the 
1 mosque  was  enlarged.  They  also  accord  with  mo- 


• I call  it  the  south-eastern,  though  these  mosques  do 
not  face  exactly  to  the  south-east;  and  the  direction  of 
ll  this  end  in  the  mo«ques  of  Cairo  is  more  to  the  south 
1 than  south-east.  That  of  Ebn  Tooloon  stands  about 
i-  twenty  degrees  east  of  south,  or  seventy  degrees  south 

0 of  east. 

t The  court  of  the  mosque  itself  is  now  about  380  feet 
h by  355  feet ; and  the  length  of  the  whole  building  is  about 
j 550  feet  by  355  feet.  Macrizi,  according  to  Mr.  Stanley 
h Poole,  states  that  about  21 1 A II.  (A.D.  827),  the  mosque, 
V without  the  two  additions,  measured  jgo  (architect’s) 
c cubits  in  length,  aud  150  in  width. 

i Through  the  kindness  of  my  friend  Mr.  Stanley  Poole, 
who  has  sent  me  the  detailed  account  of  this  mosque  by 
t Macrizi  and  Aboo  Saeed-el-Himyeree,  I have  been  en- 
a abled  here  to  introduce  a correction  of  the  statement  I 
h had  made  that  this  south-eastern  portion  belonged  to  the 
p original  structure  raised  in  the  time  of  Arnr.  I am  still 
ii  inclined  to  think  that  the  lower  part  of  it  dates  as  early  as 
9 93  A. H.  (712  A.D.) ; 1st,  because  Macrizi  speaks  of  the 
" “niche  existing  in  his  day,”  which  had  been  built  by 
IK  Hurrah,  in  the  reign  of  Weleed;  and  2nd,  because  it  is 
e evidently  the  oldest  part  of  the  mosque.  Unfortunately, 
.'  Macrizi's  account  is  not  sufficiently  detailed  to  enable  us 
tc  to  ascertain  the  dates  of  the  several  parts  added  and  re- 
pi  paired.  I particularly  recommend  the  valuable  remarks 
1,1  of  Mr.  Stanley  Poole  to  all  who  are  interested  in  “ Arabian 
Architecture,”  on  which  he  writes  so  ably;  and  his  autho- 
j:i  rity  is  of  the  greatest  weight  in  all  matters  connected  with 
til  the  history  and  literature  of  the  Arabs.  They  are  in  ihe 
k;  appendix  to  the  last  (5th)  edition  of  Mr.  Lane’s  Modem 
t;  Egyptians. 

1 § The  oldest  appears  to  be,  first,  the  lower  part  of  this 
wall;  second,  the  portion  above,  with  the  small  windows; 

ir  and  third,  the  restoration,  which  may  be  coeval  with  the 
south-west  side. 


dern  tradition ; aud  if  the  latter  * asserts  that  it  was 
built  in  imitation  of  the  temple  of  Mekkeh,  this 
could  only  have  arisen  from  the  notion  that  its 
open  court  was  copied  from  the  enclosure  of  that 
holy  place,  as  neither  tbe  internal  arrangement, 
nor  the  cubical-shaped  sanctuary  of  the  Kabeh, 
was  here  adopted.  But  in  fact,  the  sacred  enclo- 
sure of  Mekkeh  and  the  open  court  of  the  mosque 
of  Amr  were  both  later  additions;  and  the  former 
was,  in  Omar’s  time,  merely  surrounded  by  a low 
wall  of  separation,  afterwards  replaced  by  the 
arcades  with  cupolas' then  added  round  its  hypae- 
thral  court — a form  of  peristyle  said  to  have  been 
first  introduced  from  Persia, — instead  of  the , 
simple  architrave  and  flat  roof  of  an  earlier  time, 
which  last  was  supported  on  columns  made  of  the  , 
trunks  of  palm-trees.f 


INSTITUTION  OF  FINE  ARTS,  PORTLAND 
GALLERY, 

The  fourteenth  exhibition  of  this  Association 
consists  of  603 paintings  and  drawings;  and,  as  a 
whole,  is  a more  satisfactory  collection  than  that 
of  last  year.  Their  ranks  need  strengthening. 
No.  4, — “ Woman’s  Work,  a Medley,”  Florence 
Claxton, — is  a Hogarthian  composition,  displaying 
thought,  and  so  deserving  it,  though  it  trenches 
on  the  region  of  caricature.  No.  28,  — “Rydal 
Water,”  by  George  Pettitt;  29, — Holy  Island,  Isle 
of  Arran,”  E.  Hayes;  43, — “The  Harvest  Field,” 
Sidney  R.  Percy  (though  too  vehement);  66, — 
“ Fishing  Boats  oif  Hastings,”  Alfred  W.  Wil- 
liams j 300, — “ A Quiet  Retreat,”  by  F.  W.  Hulme, 
who  sends  other  agreeable  contributions;  and  420, 
— “ Cadgwith  Cove,  Cornwall,”  by  J.  G.  Naish, 
are  some  of  the  best  landscapes  in  the  galleries. 
From  amongst  the  figure  pictures  we  may  note 
38, — The  Gossip,”  by  T.  F.  Dicksee,  who  also  sends 
an  excellent  repeat  of  “Launce’s  Lecture,”  100; 
78, — “Elbow,  a Simple  Constable,”  H.  J.  Marks; 
94, — “Rosalind,”  Mrs.  F.  Yeames;  273, — a “ Spec- 
tator” picture,  by  Arthur  H.  Weigall  (who  is 
making  good  progress);  and  W.  Gale’s  “Arab 
Child,”  394  (a  repeat  ?).  Mr.  Underhill  gets  more 
spectral  in  his  colour  than  ever,  yet  “Musidora” 
(143)  has  claims.  Mr.  Lauder,  Mr.  Bell  Smith, 
Mr.  Dukes,  Mr.  Provis,  Mr.  Peel,  Mr.  Rossiter,  Mr. 
Webbe,  Mr.  L.  J.  Wood,  Mr.  Horsley,  Mr.  Parrott, 
Mr.  T.  F.  Marshall,  Mr.  C.  J.  Lewis,  and  Mr. 
Herring  have  pictures  of  more  or  less  importance. 
Mr.  Calderon’s  (49)  “The  Morning  of  the  Resur- 
rection” will  scarcely  satisfy  bis  admirers. 


EXHIBITION  OF  FRENCH  AND  FLEMISH 
PICTURES. 

The  eighth  exhibition  of  works,  by  artists  of 
tbe  French  and  Flemish  schools,  collected  by  Mr. 
Gambart,  is  now  open  in  tbe  Gallery,  120,  Pall- 
mall.  It  consists  of  137  picture.'i,  and  includes 
three  works  by  Miss  Rosa  Bonheur,  not  calculated 
to  increase  her  reputation;  a picture  of  very  high 
merit,  by  Meissonier,  entitled  “ In  Confidence  ” 
(93);  four  works  by  J.  L.  Gorome  (of  “The  Snow 
Duel”);  and  four  scenes  in  humble  life,  by 
Edouard  Frere,  two  of  which,  49,  “Infant  School 
at  Dieppe,”  and  50,  “ Asylum  for  Old  People  at 
Ecouen,”  are  the  most  covetable  pictures  in  the 
room.  In  the  Asylum  the  old  people,  sunk  in 
apathy  or  sleep,  are  gathered  about  the  stove,  a 
touching  group.  The  School  is  full  of  character 
and  story. 

The  “ Comic  Story,”  by  Knaus,  69  ; 87,  “ Art- 
fulness itself,”  by  P.  Levin;  Fetter’s  Flowers, 
102  and  103 ; Ruiperez’s  “ Soldiers  Playing  at 
Cards,”  106 ; and  Trayer’s  “ Embroidery  Lesson,” 
119,  deserve  attention. 


SCULPTURE  FOR  THE  MANSION  HOUSE, 
LONDON. 

In  completion  of  tbe  arrangement  for  filling 
up  all  the  fitting  spaces  in  tbe  Egyptian  Hall  of 
the  Mansion  House  with  sculpture,  an  admirable 
determination  for  which  Mr.  Running  has  greatly 
to  be  thanked,  studios  were  visited  some  time  ago, 
and  fifteen  sculptors  selected,  who  were  invited 
to  submit  statuettes.  Five  statues  were  needed, 
three  male,  two  female,  for  which  about  700Z. 
apiece  are  to  be  paid,  audit  was  settled  that  the 
ten  sculptors  not  employed  should  receive  twelve 
guineas  each  towards  expenses.  In  reply  to  the 
invitation,  the  committee  received  from  Mr. 


* It  is  not  an  idea  of  Europeans,  but  of  some  of  the 
Cairenes  themselves;  and,  though  erroneous,  it  is  only 
right  to  attribute  it  to  its  real  authors.  Indeed,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  Moslems,  rather  than  Europeans,  would 
be  desirous  of  supposing  one  of  these  mosques  to  rcsem. 
ble  that  of  Mekkeh. 
t To  he  continued. 


Joseph  Durham,  “ Alastor ; ” Mr.  W.  B.  Stephens, 
“Alfred  the  Great;”  Mr.  Hancock,  “Penserosa;” 
Mr.  J.  S.  Westmacott,  “Dryden’s  Alexander’s 
Feast;”  Miss  Durant,  “Faithful  Shepherdess;” 
Mr.  P.  McDowell,  “Guidirius  returning  from  the 
Chase;”  Mr.  Calder  Marshall,  “ Leonidas Mr. 
Lough,  “Milton’s  Cornua Mr.  Theed,  “La- 
vinia;”  Mr.  Earle,  “Harold;”  Mr.  Weekes,  “Cleo- 
patra;” Mr.  Noble,  “Arthur;”  and  others  by  Mr. 
Thorneycroft,  Mr.  Doherty,  and  Mr.  Crittenden. 

From  these  the  first  five  have  been  selectedby  tbe 
committee,  namely,  those  of  Messrs.  Durham,  W.  B. 
Stephens,  Hancock,  J.  S.  Westmacott,  and  Miss 
Durant.  Two  of  these,  the  lady’s  especially,  are 
manifestly  very  inferior  to  some  of  those  not  se- 
lected, as,  for  example,  Mr.  McDowell’s  fine  figure, 
and  will  need  great  alteration  in  the  marble  to 
render  them  in  any  degree  satisfactory  works. 


A MORAL  OF  RIFLE  PRACTICE. 

“ Right”  is  the  target’s  centre  : that’s  the  aim ! 
Yet  few  there  are  with  mental  grasp  aud  eye. 
Can  let  their  wit  at  once  unerring  fly, 

Straight  to  that  mark  and  gain  immortal  fame. 

“ It  looks  so  easy  ” — so  the  many  say  : 

“ What  need  of  art  to  guide  the  senses  right, 

The  inborn  genius  in  its  rapid  flight  ?” 

They  take  no  pains;  but,  reckless,  blaze  away. 
Others  there  are,  with  lazy  self  content, 

Who  ne’er  shoot  wide,  but  hover  round  the  true  ; 
’Tis  this  side,  that,  with  xmdecided  view ; 

Their  small  ambition  on  “ an  outer  ” bent. 

The  marksman’s  badge  whoever  wills  to  wear. 
Heedless  of  pleasure  and  of  fortune’s  frown. 
With  well-train’d  mind  and  nerve,  scores  up 
renown, — 

A feat  that  all  may,  self-denying,  dare. 

\V.  Cate  Tirost-is. 


ELECTION  OP  SUPERINTENDENT  ARCHI- 
TECT, METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF 
WORKS. 

On  Friday,  the  15th  instant,  the  Board  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  an  architect  under  their 
Act  of  Parliament,  when  twenty-three  candid.ates 
presented  themselves.  The  list  was  first  reduced 
to  six,  by  the  following  voting  : — 


G.  Vulliamy .... 

. 32 

H.  B.  Richardson  . 

5 

. 20 

Liddiard  

4 

R.  Kerr  

. 27 

T.  Goodchild 

3 

Isaacs 

T.  Morris 

2 

J.  Billing  

Blore  

2 

C.  Fowler  

Dixon  

1 

Saunders  

. 30 

T.  D.  Barry 

(1 

J.  Young  

. 20 

Cooper 

0 

y.  R.  Wilson  .. .. 

. 15 

J.  Hansom 

u 

Hart 

. 12 

Kirkland 

0 

C.  Eales 

Salter 

. 7 

Salmon 

0 

This,  it  will  be  seen,  left  Messrs.  Vulliamy,  S. 
Wood,  R.  Kerr,  J.  Billing,  Isaacs,  and  C.  Fowler 
for  choice.  After  various  votings,  the  list  being 
reduced  to  the  names  of  G.  Vulliamy  and  S.  Wood, 
Mr.  Vulliamy  was  elected,  and  took  his  seat. 


THE  CHAPEL  OF  ST.  MICHEL, 

PUY  DE  DOME,  FRANCE. 

In  Mr.  Street’s  recent  papers  on  the  churches 
of  Le  Puy  and  Auvergne,  an  account  was  given  of 
the  chapel  of  St.  Michel  de  I’Aiguille,  at  Le  Puy.* 
To  illustrate  this  we  have  engraved  from  that 
gentleman’s  sketches  an  exterior  view,  showing 
tbe  entrance  j a view  of  the  interior  of  the  nave, 
looking  towards  the  chancel ; and  the  ground-plan 
of  the  curious  edifice.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
ably situate  of  tbe  chapels  dedicated  to  the  airiest 
of  saints,  being  on  the  peak  of  an  acutely-pointed 
rock,  which  rises  abruptly  to  a height  of  near 
300  feet,  out  of  tbe  valley  just  below  tbe  cathe- 
dral and  city  of  Le  Puy.  Tbe  steps  up  to  the 
chapel  wind  round  the  rock,  in  whose  side  they 
are  cut.  The  whole  building  was  so  fully  described 
in  the  paper  referred  to,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  much  more  than  this  about  it. 

The  oldest  portion  of  the  building  is  the  square 
choir,  covered  with  a dome ; under  which  stands 
the  principal  altar.  To  the  (ritual)  east  and  north 
of  this  arc  apsidal  projections,  and  to  tbe  south  an 
archway,  which  opened,  no  doubt,  into  a third 
apsidal  chapel;  whilst  the  entrance  was  at  the 
west.  The  archway  now  leads  into  a chapel  of 
irregular  form,  part  of  which  extends  over  the 
porch  of  entrance.  The  whole  interior  appears  to 
have  been  richly  painted.  The  dimensions  are 
very  small.  , , ■ i 

The  mosaic  in  the  entrance  front  is  formed  with 
black  tufa,  and  red  and  white  tiles,  the  stone 
j being  a light  yellow  sandstone. 

I * See  page  30,  a?i(e. 
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REMARKS  ON  STARLES  * 

Plxittt  of  breatbing-voom  is  of  tbe  first  con- 
seqaence,  whether  we  are  providing  eiitertamment 
for  man  or  beast.  Mr.  Miles  has  wisely  a very 
strong  conviction  as  to  this  necessity,  for  tbe  beast 
at  any  rate;  and  in  this  handsomely-printed 
volume  sets  forth,  with  iUustrations,  the  manner 
in  which  he  proceeded  to  give  the  required  space 
in  his  own  stable.  Ail  cannot  afford  to  lodge 
their  horses  so  well  as  others,  or  even  to  give 
themselves  as  much  breathing  space  as  science  and 
common  sense  say  is  desirable;  but  many,  even^m 
stables  where  cost  has  not  been  considered,  restrict 
their  horses  most  unwisely,  simply  for  want  of 
thought  and  knowledge.  It  is  well  known,  as 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Miles,  that  a horse  whose 
stable  is  well  lighted,  drained,  and  ventilated,  and 
in  which  he  has  room  to  move,  will  do  considerably 
more  work,  and  require  less  corn,  than  the  same 
horse  would  do,  if  kept  tied  up  in  a badly-con- 
trived stable,  although  his  allowance  of  corn  may 
be  greatly  increased : the  vitiated  atmosphere  he 
is  doomed  to  live  in,  the  want  of  pure  air  to 
breathe,  and  tbe  absence  of  the  cheerful  influence 
of  light,  combine  to  make  him  dull,  listless,  and 
dispirited ; and  no  amount  of  corn  can  counter- 
balance their  depressing  effects.  In  order  to 
direct  attention  to  this  fact,  and  to  show  bow  im- 
provements may  be  efl’ected,  Mr.  Miles  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  some  alterations  he  made  four 
years  ago,  when  he  converted  a five-stalled  stable 
and  small  coach-house  into  a stable  to  receive  four 
of  his  own  horses,  and  which  has  proved  to  be 
very  successful. 

On  the  ground  that,  although  a large  supply  of 
air  be  desirable,  a genial  temperature  must  be 
maintained,  he  would  not  have  the  stable  more 
than  10  feet  6 inches  high,  from  the  floor  to  the 
ceiling.  We  cannot  agree  with  his  reasoning  to 
prove  that  the  air  in  a lofty  stable  will  be  more 
impure  than  a low  one. 

His  scheme  is  to  give  each  horse  a loose  box, 
instead  of  a stall. 

' was,  like 


In  forming  the  Boxes,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  while  the  horse  should  have  a quiet  corner 
to  feed  in,  be  likes  to  see  his  neighbour.  A 


ramp  in  tiic  partition,  falling  away  froni  the 


rack,  filled  up  with  |-inch  round  iron  bars,  placed 
1 inch  apart,  admits  of  these  conditions.^  ^ 

Even  those  who  cannot  afford  to  give  then- 
horses  quite  so  much  room  as  Mr.  Miles  proposes, 
,..:n  fln/i  nooPnl  innt.ter  ill  the  hook.  He  very 


will  find  useful  matter  in  the  hook,  ^ 
properly  denounces  the  use  of  bell  traps  m stables. 
In  many  situations  they  are  invaluable,  but  m a 
stable  they  are  out  of  place.  They  form  evapo- 
rating pans  filled  with  liquid  refuse,  to  afford  a 
constant  supply  of  noxious  gases. 

The  flooring  of  stables  is  a matter  ot  very  con- 
siderable consequence.  Nothing  can  he  worse 
than  the  pebble  pitching  which  is  often  used,  it 
is  inconvenient  for  the  horse  to  stand  or  he  upon  ; 


ITusintopU;  enables  the  earth  to  absorb  I pleasure  in  reeommem 

of  moi  turn,  »nd  freqnentlv  retain,  it  a,  an  bonorary  fellow 


to  confer  upon  him.  He,  too,  had  done  mucb  on 
behalf  of  Egyptian  monuments,  and  he  had,  m 
addition  the  entire  control  of  the  explorations  and 
researches  now  making  by  order  of  the  present  vice- 
roy. On  this  account  it  was  desirable  that  he 
should  consider  himself  as  belonging  to  the 
brotherhood  of  arebiteetsin  Europe  ; so  that  when 
tbe  Enn-lisb  architect  visited  Egypt  to  examine  her 
monuments,  M.  Mariette  might  feel  that  he  had  a 
claim  upon  him,  which  his  generous  nature  ooiiW 
not  resist.  At  present  there  was  great  difficulty 
in  making  memoranda,  measurements,  or  even 
sketches ; and  he  believed  the  best  possible  way  ot 
warming  the' ice  about  the  heart  of  M.  Mariette 
would  be  to  elect  him  a member  of  the  Institute, 
which  would  show  him  that  his  brethren  in 
land  felt  a deep  interest  in  the  excavations  which 
: he  was  now  carrying  on.  lie  had  therefore  great 


recommending  the nameofM.  Mariette 


any  amount  of  moisture,  and  frequently  _ 

in  puddles  to  evaporate  and  poison  the  air.  We 

agree  with  the  author  that  good  clinkers,  set 
herring-bone  fashion,  on  a bed  of  concrete,  form 
the  best  stable  floor  that  has  ever  been  suggested. 
Where  the  expense  of  clinkers  is  an  objection 
to  their  use,  hard  and  uuabsorbent  common  bricks, 
placed  on  edge  in  a herring-bone  pattern  (which 
improves  the  foothold),  may  be  substituted.  No 
brightness  of  colour  or  smartness  of  appearance 
should  lead  to  the  choice  of  bricks  which  are 
more  absorbent  than  some  that  might  he  had,  if 
more  ugly  in  appearance.  If  concrete  cannot  be 
obtained,  some  other  material  must  be  found  to 
form  a firm  foundation,  without  which  the  floor 


"The  stable  I b.vl  to  deal  with,"  he  says, 
many  others,  made  to  contain  as  many  horses 
as  couid  be  crammed  into  it  with  any  prospect  of  their 
heini-able  to  lie  down.  It  was  30  feet  lone  by  Id  feet 
6 inches  wide,  and  contained  five  stalls ; each  stall  was 
6 feet  8 inches  wide  by  6 feet  3 inches  deep,  measured 
from  tbe  Iront  of  the  manner,  which  occupied  10  inches, 
to  the  heel-post ; this  left  a space  of  i>  feet  5 inches  from 
the  heel-post  to  the  front  wall,  which  space  was  useless, 
excepting  in  so  far  as  it  gave  the  horses  ingress  and 
egress  to  their  stalls,  and  contained  a gutter,  that  ex- 
tended from  end  to  end  of  the  stable,  affording  very  ques- 
tionable drainage;  so  that  the  distribution  of  space 
amounted  to  this,— 459  square  feet  were  divided  between 
five  horses,  giving  35i  square  feet  for  the  accommodation 
of  each  horse,  while  2S2i  square  feet  were  appropriated 
to  the  gutter  and  gangway ; which  hy  no  means  accorded 
with  my  notions  of  a just  apportionment  ot  the  space.” 

Having  called  in  Mv.  Hayward,  architect,  of 
Exeter,  to  carry  out  his  views,  he  proceeded  : — 
"The  removal  of  the  wall  between  the  stable  and 
coach-house  gave  me  an  area  of  39i  feet  by  l6i  feet.  I 
should  have  liked  some  2 or  3 feet  more  of  width,  if  I 
could  have  had  it,  but  as  that  was  impossible,  1 was 
obliged  to  make  the  best  of  the  space  I could  get,  and  my 
first  care  was  to  ascertain  how  I could  apportion  it,  so  as 
to  give  the  largest  possible  amount  to  the  horses,  and 
retain  the  smallest  convenient  amount  for  a passage  to 
their  boxes;  and  after  a series  of  measurements  of 
various  stable-doors  and  gangways,  1 determined  that 
4 feet  4 inches  gave  ample  room  for  a horse  with  his  har- 
ness on  to  pass  freely  through,  provided  there  were  no 
projections,  ttiai  he  could  by  any  accident  hitch  in ; and 
the  experience  of  four  years  has  fully  confirmed  my  con- 
clusion, for  I have  never  yet  met  with  a single  mishap  ; 
nevertheless,  I should  always  prefer  a wider  passage, 
when  it  can  be  obtaiued  without  contracting  the  boxes." 

Having  settled  the  width  of  the  passage,  the 
remaining  space  was  easily  disposed  of: — 

" I found,  after  allowing  for  partitions  and  lining,  that 
1 could  make  four  loose  boxes,  each  measuring  11  feet 
C inches  by  9 feet  8 inches  in  the  clear,  which  is  very 
nearly  as  large  as  I should  ever  desire  to  have  them  in  my 
own  stable.  I think  that  12  feet  by  10  feet  for  moderate- 
sized  horses,  and  12  feet  square  lor  horses  sixteen  hands 
high,  is  quite  as  large  as  any  box  ought  to  be  in  a stable 
where  horses  are  permitted  to  see  each  other  j for,  when 
the  boxes  exceed  these  dimensions,  the  horses  are  very 
apt  to  jump  and  play  in  them,  and  may  chance  to  slip  up 
and  injure  themselves ; they  should  have  perfect  freedom 
of  motion,  but  not  so  much  room  as  would  tempt  them  to 
play. 

The  result  of  the  new  arrangement  was,  to  give  each 
horse  rattier  more  than  1 1 1 square  feet  to  move  about  in, 
instead  of  35^,  which  is  all  the  space  that  was  allotted  to 
him  in  the  stable  before  the  alteration. 

The  next  point  demanding  consideration  was,  how  to 


will  soon  become  a great  evil. 

By  tbe  way,  our  author’s  prescription  for  con- 
crete is  not  qiiite  tbe  thing.  He  says  : — 

" Mix  well-washed  gravel  and  broken  brick  together, 
in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  of  the  former  to  one  part 
of  the  latter,  and  to  six  measures  of  this  mixture  add  one 
measure  of  fresh  lime,  recently  ground.  The  gravel 
should  neither  be  too  small,  nor  too  large,  but  varying 
from  the  size  of  a hazel-nut  to  that  of  a chestnut.” 

Without  sand,  concrete  is  worthless.  If  the 
gravel  or  ballast  used  do  not  include  sand,  it  must 
be  added. 

Iron  for  mangers,  Mr.  Miles  thinks  a cold 
and  uncomfortable  material  for  a horse  to  feed  out 
of,  particularly  in  winter,  when  its  surface  is 
wetted  with  the  condensed  breath  of  the  horse. 
He  prefers,  too,  a wooden  rack,  on  a level  with 
the  horse’s  head  (be  illustrates  a very  good  arrange- 
ment of  one,  with  a drawer  under  for  the  hay 
seeds),  to  the  low  iron  one  now  getting  into  use, — 
" P'or,  besides  the  chance  there  is  of  a horse  getting 
his  feet  into  a low  rack,  when  he  is  either  frolicsome  or 
alarmed,  it  is  open  to  the  objection  that  he  is  constantly 
hanging  his  head  over  his  food,  and  breathing  on  it  while 
he  is  feeding,  which  renders  the  undermost  portion  of  it 
moist  and  warm  ; and  makes  him  reluctant  to  consume 
the  whole  of  it.  No  doubt  a horse  does  sometimes  pull 
out  and  waste  some  of  his  food  from  a raised  rack,  but  I 
question  whether  he  wastes  as  much  from  a high  rack  as 
he  spoils  in  a low  one;  and  the  portion  he  does  eat  Is 
fresh,  and  free  from  the  moisture,  caused  by  his  having 
breathed  on  it.” 

I The  difficulty  of  repair  or  alteration  to  make  it 
fit  the  special  circumstances  has  also  to  he  consi- 
dered in  deciding  on  the  use  of  iron  in  the  country. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  Mr,  Miles’s 
book  deserves  tbe  attention  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  tbe  construction  and  use  of  stables. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  members  was  held  on 
Monday  evening  last,  at  the  House  in  Conduit- 
street. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Godwin,  V.P. 

Routine  business  over,  it  was  announced  that 
Herr  Lepsius,  of  Berlin,  and  JI.  Mariette  were  pro- 
posed as  honorary  members. 

Professor  Donaldson  said  he  wished  to  offer  a 
few  observations  upon  the  nominations  just  read, 
although  he  was  aware  that  it  was  somewhat  un- 
usual ; but  his  excuse  was  to  be  found  in  the 
eminence  and  high  character  of  the  gentlemen  re- 
ferred to.  Herr  Lepsius,  of  Berlin,  was  the  Chief 
Commissioner  sent  by  the  late  king  of  Prussia 
to  explore  and  report  upon  the  ancient  monuments 
of  Egypt.  His  late  Majesty  had  forwarded  to  the 


1 lie  next  piillll.  ueiliaiK-Uiig  i-uuaiuci  Atit.ii  was,  iiu'Y  I-.-.  ...  \ 4.-  1 I*. i.1. « 

contrive  a convenient  entrance  to  the  stable  itself ; and  Institute  a copy  01  the  illustrations  maue  tor  the 
here,  again,  I was  somewhat  cramped  for  room  ; but,  by  costly  and  valuable  work  which  Herr  Lepsius  had 
tlie  gift  would  be  tbe  more  en 


projecting  a building  from  the  front.  6 feet  long  and  8 feet 
wide,  oppo.site  the  door  of  the  first  box,  I was  enabled,  by 
placing  the  door  of  the  adjoining  box  close  to  it,  to  obtain 
a ready  access  to  both  these  boxes,  while  at  the  same 
time  1 improved  the  entrance  to  the  stable:  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  6 feet  now  added  to  the  4 feet  3 inches  already 
existing  in  the  stable  has  made  avery  fairly  commodious 
entrance,  although  1 should  have  preferred  a larger  pro- 
jection, if  there  had  been  room  for  it.” 


* General  Remarks  on  Stables,  and  Examples  of  Stable 
Fittings;  with  Illustrations,  lly  W.  Miles, esq.  London 
Longman,  Green,  & Co,  lafio. 


bauced  when  the  text  which  the  learned  author 
was  now  preparing  had  been  sent.  He  (Professor 
Donaldson)  therefore  felt  that  be  was  entirely 
justified  inrecommending  that  Herr  Lepsius  should, 
on  account  of  the  position  which  he  held  in  con- 
nection with  Egyptian  architecture  and  remains, 
be  elected  an  honorary  fellow.  With  respect  to 


Mr.  Bell  (hon.  secretary)  read  a list  of  dona- 
tions, including  two  works  by  Mr.  Roberts,  on  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor. 

Mr  Penrose  (hon.  sec.  for  foreign  correspond- 
ence) referred  to  a donation  of  the  recent  number 
of  the  Bauzeitung,  containing  an  account  ot 
the  Basilican  churches  in  France  (including  many 
of  the  beautiful  towers  of  Picardy  and  other 
places),  taken  from  standard  works  and  put  to- 
gether in  a very  interesting  manner.  _ Among  the 
other  foreign  donations  was  a descnptimi  ot  the 
creat  railway  from  Vienna  to  Trieste.  Mr.  ien- 
?ose  said  he  had  also  received  a letter  from 
jr.  Lesueur,  acknowledging  the  communication 
from  the  council,  informing  him  that  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Institute  bad  been  awarded  to  him. 

M.  Lesueur,  having  returned  thanks  for  the  honour 
done  him,  said  he  intended  to  visit  England  ou 
purpose  to  receive  the  medal  in  person. 

Professor  Donaldson  said  he  wished  to  call 
attention  to  a communication  signed  ‘‘WatTyler, 
which  had  appeared  in  the  Builder  of  March  --nd, 
to  tbe  effect  that  certain  architects  were  m the 
habit  of  receiving  a per-centage  Irom  manutac- 
turers  upon  tbe  goods  supplied  by  them.  He  (1  ro- 
fessor  Donaldson)  felt  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
describe  further  the  contents  of  the.  letter  to 
which  he  referred,  as  no  doubt  all  who  heard  him 
had  already  seen  it,  hut  he  thought  the  iHst'tute 
might  take  the  matter  up,  and  request  _ Wat 
Tyler  ” or  any  other  tradesman  who  bad  a similar 
npiainttonnke.to  furnish  them  with  evidence, 
that  they  might  take  steps  to  vindicate  them- 
selves from  all  such  contamination.  The  council 
now  invited  “ Wat  Tyler,”  or  any  other  trades- 
man, to  state  whether  any  member  of  the  Insti- 
tute had  received  any  auch  gratuity,  so  that  the 
council  might  he  able  to  carry  out  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Institute. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  that  a vote  oi 
thanks  he  given  to  the  donors  to  the  library,  ob- 
served, that  with  regard  to  the  letter  signed  “ \\  at 
Tvler  ” be  happened  to  be  able  to  state  that  it  came 
I’vom'a  most  respectable  firm,  who,  he  had  no 
doubt,  would  be  prepared  to  prove  the  truth  ot 
what  they  bad  advanced.  lu  thankingMr.  Roberts 
for  his  works,  he  thought  it  just  to  say,  that  the 
necessity  of  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  poor 
had  not  been  lost  sight  of  by  architects.  It  had 
been  alleged  that  the  movement  in  this  respect, 
(lid  not  come  from  the  architects ; but  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  finding  evidence  of  the  untruth- 
fulness  of  the  statement.  He  was  informed  that 
Mr.  Roberts  intended  to  prepare  a paper  on  the 
subject,  to  he  road  at  a future  meeting.  He  had 
two  or  three  uncopnected  statements  to 
First,  he  had  to  announce  the  death  of  one  of  thoir 
honorary  fellows,  the  late  Duke  of  Sutherland.  He 
had  also  to  communicate  the  fact,  that  a “cmo-- 
rial  had  been  received  by  tbe  council,  signed  by 
ght  members,  requesting  that  a special  general 
meeting  might  he  held  to  consider  whether,  m the 
recent  appointment  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bonomi  to  the 
office  of  curator  of  Sir  John  Soane’s  Museum,  m 
L'mcoln’s-inn-fields,  the  Royal  Academy  had 
selected  an  English  architect  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  or  gained  any  academical  prize, 
L bound  by  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
that  the  council  would  themselves  take  steps 
upon  it.  The  council,  to  whom  this  memorial 
was  addressed,  did  not  consider  themselves  in  a 
position  to  take  any  steps  in  the  matter,  and 
preferred  that  whatever  action  might  he  taken 
should  proceed  from  tho  members  at  large.  Ihej 
had  therefore  arranged  that  a special  meeting 
should  he  held  on  Monday  next,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration any  proposal  which  might  be  brought 
forward  hy  the  gentlemen  who  had  signed  tht 
memorial.  He  also  wished  to  inform  the  meeting 
that,  so  long  ago  as  December  last,  the  council  liac 

j...  ..  (4  vv.na  /InaiT-nVilA  urchl 


M.  Mariette,  he  had  a double  motive  in  recom- . uxi-w,  -ej- 7 ' . , . . . 

mending  him  for  the  honour  which  it  was  proposed  J come  to  a resolution  that  it  was  desirable  arc  1 
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;ecture  and  construction  should  bo  adequately 
'epresented  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1862.  He 
nentioned  this  circumstance  with  the  view  of 
ntimating  that  the  couucil  would  be  happy  to 
’ecelve  any  hints  or  suggestions  which  might  be 
orwarded  to  them  by  members  of  the  Institute, 
is  a pendant  to  these  various  items  which  it  was 
lis  duty  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  meeting, 
le  had  to  add  that  certain  leading  firms  h.ad  come 
:o  a determination  on  the  subject  of  wages,  and 
lad  laid  the  particulars  before  the  council.  They 
proposed  that,  inasmuch  as  the  present  rate  of 
A’ages  to  skilled  workmen  was  33s.  per  week  for 
58J  hours’  labour,  and  203.  per  week  to  labourers, 
the  skilled  workman  should  be  paid  7d.  per 
hour,  and  the  labourer  4^d.  per  hour.  The  firms 
to  which  he  referred  stated  that,  under  this 
irrangement  the  men  employed  by  them  would 
)e  enabled  to  work  as  many,  or  as  few,  hours  per 
lay  as  they  pleased.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  this 
irrangement  would  secure  that  hearty  co-operation 
lud  good  feeling  which  it  was  so  desirable  to  pro- 
note. He  was  sure  the  architects,  as  a body,  would 
)e  happy  to  assist,  by  all  means  in  their  power,  in 
iny  amicable  arrangement  that  might  be  made 
)etween  masters  and  men,  so  that  nothing  so 
lisastrous  might  again  be  witnessed  as  that  which 
incurred  in  1859  and  1860. 

Mr.  Boulnois  thought  it  would  be  well  that 
mblicity  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  all 
rchitects  now  introduced  a “strike  clause”  into 
heir  contracts  (the  large  firms  having  insisted 
ipon  it),  so  that  if  the  men  were  to  take  a step 
?hich  they  fancied  would  coerce  the  masters,  they 
?ould  find  themselves  in  a very  serious  position. 

Mr.  Ferrey  thought  the  suggestion  was  a very 
;ood  one,  and  had  his  entire  approval.  He  inserted 
he  “strike  clause”  in  all  his  specifications. 

Mr.  Bcdl^  (bon.  secretary)  called  attention  to  a 
eport  which  he  stated  was  prevalent  in  the 
leighbourhood  of  Croydon,  to  the  effect  that  the 
imgnificent  mansion  belonging  to  Heddington- 
ark  was  about  to  be  taken  down,  and  the 
laterials  sold. 

Mr.  Ferrey  said  that  Beddington-park  was  one 
f the  most  magnificent  balls  in  the  country, 
qual  to  Eltham  or  Hampton-court.  He  did  not 
now  whether  the  subject  was  one  which  could 
igitiraately  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
Dstitute,  or  whether  it  was  one  for  the  Arcluco- 
)gical  Societies  j but  the  matter  was  one  which 
illed  for  the  serious  consideration  of  some  body  or 
blier.  While  upon  this  subject,  be  might  mention 
aat  there  was  another  most  interesting  monument 
areatened,  at  South  Petherton,  in  Somersetshire, 
died,  "King  Ina’s  Palace”  (a  romantic  name 
lerely),  hut  which  was  a building  of  extraordinary 
eanty.  The  plan  was  excellent,  and  the  elevation 
eautiful.  He  was  not  aware  that  any  repre- 
mtation  of  it  was  to  be  found  in  illustrated 
ooks,  and  it  seemed  to  have  escaped  the  attention 
f'both  Mr.  Pugin  and  Mr.  Nash.  He  was  in  the 
^ighbourhood  a month  or  six  weeks  ago,  and  the 
ouse  was  in  such  a state  that  any  tempest  might 
;i8troy  it.  He  understood  that  the  honourable 
lember  for  Somersetshire  had  offered  to  purchase  ■ 

1 hut  he  was  informed  that  a good  title  could  not 
9 shown,  and  the  negotiation  fell  to  the  ground, 
le  hoped  that  some  steps  would  be  taken  before 
iwas  too  late  to  secure  some  faithful  representa- 
i,)n,  by  photograph  or  otherwise,  of  so  interesting 
Duilding. 

’iProfessor  Donaldson  referred  to  the  clearances 
cected  in  Paris  by  the  Imperial  Government, 
d observed  that,  if  we  were  in  Paris  and  not  in 
li'ndon,  a deputation  would  wait  upon  the  Chief 
immissioner  of  Public  Works,  and  ask  him  to 
b his  influence  to  save  such  monuments  as  those 
I'lwhich  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  Ferrey  had  referred. 

2 were  not  blessed  with  a paternal  Govern- 
itnt,  or  one  which  took  the  slightest  interest  in 
, architecture,  or  the  embellishment  of  the 
ritropolis,  otherwise  a deputation  might  wait 
nm  Mr.  Cowper,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
rlorks,  and  ask  him  to  take  some  means  to  preserve 
itnteresting  a record  of  antiquity  asthe  Somerset- 
5 rebuilding.  Under  present  circumstances,  no 

i'd  would  attend  such  an  application;  for  the 
ivernment  took  no  interest  in  such  matters. 

'■  would  like  to  know  what  sum  it  was  proposed 
ray  out  in  the  embellishment  of  London  in  the 
r tt  twelve  months  ? 

fo»rofessor  _ Donaldson  having  stated  that  Sir 
lirdner  Wilkinson,  who  was  in  Devonshire  for 
|ii.- benefit  of  his  health,  had  requested  him  to 
jejress  his  regret  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
Represent  that  evening,  then  proceeded  to  read 
& Gardner’s  paper,  entitled  “Saracenic  Style 
e&mguishcd  from  the  Byzantine.”  (This  will  be 
I id  partly  printed  in  our  pages  elsewhere.) 

|f.t  the  conclusion. 


Mr.  Ferg^sson  inquired  who  it  was  who  said 
that  Saracenic  architecture  was  merely  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Byzantine,  in  reply  to  which 
the  paper  had  been  written  ? 

Professor  Donaldson  said  he  did  not  know.  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson  had  started  with  it  as  an 
admitted  theory. 

Mr.  Fergusson  said  he  did  not  think  Sir  Gard- 
ner Wilkinson  had  quite  described  what  was 
the  origin  of  the  mosque.  The  only  precept  of 
the  Koran  with  regard  to  public  or  private  wor- : 
ship  was,  that  every  true  believer  should,  when 
offering  up  his  prayers,  turn  towards  Mecca. 
Mecca  was'the  only  sacred  place  in  the  Sloslem 
world ; and  the  main  object  of  the  mosque  was  to 
show  the  direction  of  the  sacred  shrine.  The  mosque 
was,  in  fact,  a wall ; and,  in  the  poorer  villages  of 
India,  the  people  dug  a ditch,  whitewashed  it,  orna- 
mented it  with  flowers,  and  converted  it  into  a 
mosque.  The  next  thing  they  did,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  worshippers,  was  to  make  a plat- 
form or  stone  pavement,  against  the  wall.  In 
cities  and  populous  places,  it  became  convenient 
to  inclose  the  space,  which  was  done  by  building 
a wall  so  as  to  form  a courtyard.  This  done,  it 
became  a complete  mosque.  The  next  stage  was 
to  cover  it  over  so  as  to  form  a shelter  from  the 
rain,  or  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  main  and 
essential  part,  however,  was  the  wall,  and 
all  the  rest  was  considered  as  merely  acces- 
sory. Having  made  the  mosque,  the  next 
thing  to  be  provided  was  a place  for  the  faith- 
ful to  make  their  ablutions.  This  consisted 
of  a fountain  placed  in  the  centre.  Then  there 
was  the  place  from  which  the  priests  called 
the  people  to  prayer,  and  sometimes  the  roof  of 
the  mosque  and  sometimes  a minaret  was  used 
for  that  purpose.  The  Moslems,  however,  had  no 
ceremonials  or  particular  forms  of  public  worship; 
although,  in  the  great  mosque  at  Cairo,  there  was 
a pulpit  from  which  the  priest  read  the  Koran  on 
a Friday.  The  form  of  the  mosques  was  not  in 
all  places  the  same.  In  Spain,  for  instance,  there 
were  the  remains  of  Saracenic  biuldings  in  the 
basilica  shape.  All  that  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
had  said  confirmed  the  general  belief  with  regard 
to  mosques,  although  he  had  not  gone  to  their 
origin.  It  was,  he  (Mr.  Fergusson)  thought,  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  a dome  was  an  essential 
part  of  a mosque.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  essen- 
tially a portion  of  a tomb;  but  the  Moslems 
gradually  introduced  it,  and  formed  it  bulb  shape 
because  they  considered  it  had  a graceful  archi- 
tectural eflect,  which  no  doubt  it  had,  when 
associated  with  the  minaret.  With  regard  to  the 
pointed  arch,  he  thought  it  was  clear  that  it  was 
used  in  the  East  before  it  was  introduced  into 
the  West.  It  was  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Egyp- 
tians as  a horizontal  arch,  and  it  was  found  among 
Etruscan  tombs.  He  did  not  think  it  was  used 
in  the  west  as  a definite  feature  until  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  century ; but  it  was  used  iu  France  at 
an  earlier  period,  probably  in  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century ; but,  when  they  attained  greater  efficiency 
in  the  art  of  construction,  they  abandoned  the 
pointed  arch,  and  took  to  the  circular.  This  was 
a point,  however,  on  which  it  was  difficult  to 
arrive  at  any  correct  theory ; but  he  thought  it 
most  probable  that  the  Saracens  adopted  it  for 
lightness,  and  the  Goths  for  its  constructive 
features.  The  Hassan  mosque,  the  oldest  in 
the  finest,  contained  the  deco- 
rated pointed  arch,  and  it  was  built  about  the 
year  650.  The  columns  were  Corinthian,  and 
evidently  copied  from  Homan  buildings.  In  some 
cases  he  observed  that  the  capitals  had  been  eked 
out  with  wood. 

Mr.  Papworth  inquired  whether  Sir.  Fergusson 
could  assign  any  reason  for  the  existence  in  some 
mosques  of  more  than  one  minaret  ? 

Mr.  Fergusson  replied  that  he  thought  the 
second  was  added  for  ornament. 

Professor  Donaldson  said  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  some  of  the  mosques  were  very 
large  buildings,  sometimes  400  feet  in  length; 
and  it  was  just  possible  that  two  minarets  were 
built  in  order  that  the  voice  of  the  priest 
calling  the  people  to  prayer  might  he  heard  a 
greater  distance.  With  respect  to  the  shafts  of 
columns  called  antique,  he  had  examined  them  very 
carefully,  and  he  found  them  so  very  rough,  and  the 
proportions  of  the  bead  and  fillet  so  crude  and  out 
of  shape,  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  of  the  same  date  as  the  mosques  them- 
selves. There  was  an  abundance  of  marble  about 
Cairo,  and  be  was  of  opinion  that  the  columns 
were  rough  copies,  and  not  adaptations. 

Mr.  Kerr  moved  that  a vote  of  thanks  be  ac- 
corded to  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  for  his  interest- 
ing and  erudite  paper,  and  to  Professor  Donaldson 
for  reading  it.  He  observed  that  he  had  listened 


with  great  interest  to  the  discussion  that 
vexata  questio,  the  origin  of  the  arch ; and  that 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  sufficient  atten- 
tion had  not  been  directed  to  the  theory  of  that 
assigned  to  the  vault  the  origin  of  the  arch. 

Mr.  Papworth,  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks, 
asked  whether  Mr.  Fergusson  could  explain  how 
it  was  that  the  Saracenic  appeared  to  he  applied 
to  styles  of  architecture  all  over  the  world. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  profession  in  general 
had  reason  to  be  much  indebted  to  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson,  and  the  Institute  particularly  so,  for 
that  and  previous  papers ; and  he  had  no  doubt 
they  would  feel  it  a privilege  to  join  in  the  vote 
of  thanks  to  him. 

The  motion  having  been  carried  nem.  con., 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  on  Monday,  the  8th  of  April, 
Professor  Willis  would  read  a paper  on  the  archi- 
tectural history  of  Chichester  Cathedral,  and  on 
the  recent  fall  of  the  tower.  He  had  also  to  state 
that  on  the  22nd  of  April  the  gold  and  other 
medals  would  be  delivered,  when  M.  Lesueur 
would  probably  attend  to  receive  that  voted  to 
him. 

Mr.  Anthony  Salvin,  associate,  of  4,  Adam- 
street,  Adelphi,  was,  on  ballot,  elected  a fellow  of 
the  Institute. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  associ- 
ates — Mr.  William  George  Jackson,  of  Freo- 
mantle,  Southampton  ; Mr.  Cicsar  A.  Long,  of 
29,  Union-street,  Hackney-road;  Mr.  Robert 
James  Johnson,  of  10,  Belgrave-strect  South, 
Pimlico;  and  Mr.  Alfred  P.  Strong,  of  49,  Stan- 
hope-street, Gloucester-gate,  N.W. 


THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  A GENTLEMAN’S 
HOUSE. 

THE  AUCHITECTUEAL  ASSOCIATION’. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  members  was  held  on 
Friday  evening,  the  15th  inst.,  at  the  House  in 
Conduit-street;  the  President,  Mr.  T.  Roger 
Smith,  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  Isaacs  and  Simpson  were,  on  ballot, 
elected  members  of  the  Association. 

The  President  observed  that,  before  proceeding 
to  the  other  business  of  the  meeting,  he  wished  to 
draw  their  attention  to  a subject  of  some  import- 
ance to  the  architectural  profession,  and  in  con- 
nection with  which  it  might  be  advisable  for 
them,  as  architects,  to  take  action.  He  referred 
to  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1862,  which  was  not 
to  be  confined  to  art  manufactures  only,  but  which 
would  include  the  fine  arts— painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture.  He  believed  that  those  whom 
he  addressed  would  be  of  opinion  that  architecture 
ought  to  be  worthily  represented.  Those  who  had 
visited  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1855  would  no 
doubt  remember  the  fine  drawings  displayed  there, 
many  of  which,  he  was  happy  to  say,  were  con- 
tributed by  Great  Britain.  He  believed,  if  the 
members  of  the  various  architectural  societies 
would  exert  themselves  to  cause  an  adequate  re- 
presentation of  their  art  to  be  made  at  the  forth- 
coming exhibition,  a great  number  of  drawings, 
models,  and  photographs  might  be  collected.  The 
members  of  the  London  clubs  might,  for  instance, 
be  induced  to  contribute  models  or  photographs 
of  their  buildings;  and,  if  ancient  works  were 
admissible,  representations  might  be  furnished  of 
some  of  our  fine  old  cathedral  piles.  With  the 
view  of  bringing  the  subject  under  notice,  the 
committee  had  prepared  a resolution,  which  he 
begged  to  submit,  in  the  following  terms  : — 

“That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Association,  it  is  highly 
desirable  that,  in  the  forthcoming  Exhibition  of  1362,  the 
art  of  architecture  should  be  worthily  represented,  and 
that  measures  should  be  early  taken  to  secure  this  object. 
That  this  Association  oft'ers  its  co-operation  towards  any 
general  measure  for  promoting  the  completeness  of  the 
architectural  department  of  the  forthcoming  Exhibition  ; 
and  hereby  invites  the  other  architectural  societies  of 
Great  Britain  to  do  the  same.” 

Mr.  Blomfield  (V.P.)  seconded  the  motion,  and 
it  was  then  put  from  the  chair,  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

The  President  said  that  the  reading  of  the 
paper  appointed  for  that  evening  was  unavoidably 
postponed,  but  that  Mr.  Kerr  had  kindly  ottered 
to  supply  the  place  with  some  remarks  upon  the 
arrangements  of  a gentleman’s  house. 

Mr.  Kerr  (preparatory  to  reading  his  paper) 
observed  that  it  had  not  been  prepared  for  the 
present  occasion,  but  that  he  had  great  plc.^sureiu 
making  it  subsidiary  to  the  filling  up  of  an  hour. 
In  venturing  to  make  some  observations  upon  the 
plan  of  a gentleman’s  house,  he  felt  that  he  was 
directing  attention  to  a subject  of  great  practical 
importance  to  the  student  of  architecture,  both 
as  a matter  of  design  and  as  a matter  of  business. 
There  was,  in  fact,  no  subject  more  likely  to  ad- 
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vance  aa  architect  in  his  profession  than  a knorv- 
ledse  of  design  and  construction  ns  applicable  to 
gentlemen-s  private  houses.  It  would  not  he  pro- 
fitable  for  him  that  evening  to  go  at  full  length 
into  the  subject,  but  be  proposed  to  lay  before  Ins 
readers  some  general  maxims,  and  to  make  some 
practical  remarks  upon  the  principal  family  rooms 
of  a Louse  suitable  for  the  accommodation  of  an 
English  gentleman.  When  he  spoke  of  a family 
house,  he  referred  to  the  house  of  a family  of 
position  ; and,  in  order  to  design  such  a building, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  study  the  habits  of  so 
ciety  in  that  sphere  of  life.  His  main  object 
would  be  to  explain  some  of  the  principles  upon 
which  a country  house  ought  to  be  planned;  for 
he  need  scarcely  remind  his  hearers  that  some  of 
the  most  successful  English  architects,  both  as 
respects  position  and  emoluments,  had  confined 
their  practice  almost  exclusively  to  the  building  of 
country  houses.  In  his  opinion  the  building  of  a 
country  house  was  one  of  the  most  important  du- 
ties to  which  the  architect  could  apply  himself. 

Referring  somewhat  in  detail  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  apartments,  as  dwelling-rooms, ^sleeping- 
rooms,  supplementary  rooms,  children’s  rooms, 
offices,  and  thoroughfares,  it  would  be  seen,  the 
lecturer  said,  that  there  are  certain  of  these 
which,  fitly  arranged,  form  the  essential  system  of 
a gentleman’s  house,  even  on  the  smallest  scale; 
and  that  the  remainder,  and  others  of  their  kind, 
are  but  the  amplification  of  the  same  essentials 
according  to  the  wealth  and  dignity  of  the  owner; 
the  character  of  a gentleman-like  residence  being 
not  matter  of  magnitude,  or  of  decoration,  hut  of 
precision  of  arrangement  and  contrivance.  The 
characteristics  which  an  English  gentleman  of  the 
present  day  especially  values  in  his  house,  he  would 
sot  forth  thus,  namely, — quiet  comjort  lor  his 
family  and  guests;  ihorouglt  convenience  for  Ins 
domestics ; elegance  and  importance  tvithout 
ostentation. 

Taking,  as  the  first  point  for  discussion,  that  of 
privacy,  he  pointed  out  the  principle  as  most 
essential  with  the  better  classes  of  English  people, 
that  there  shall  he  a distinctive  and  complete 
separation  between  the  family  and  the  domestics; 
the  underlying  idea  being  this,  that  there  arc  two 
communities,  each  entitled  to  shut  its  door  upon 
the  other  ; a principle  not  so  much  regarded  in  an 
inferior  class  of  houses,  but  acquiring  iucreased 
importance  as  the  style  of  the  establishment 
advances, 


Speaking,  secondly,  of  comjort  and  convenience, 
it  was  observed  that  although  the  comfortableness 
of  a bouse,  in  the  more  ordinary  sense  of  the 
phrase,  imidies  exemption  from  damp,  smoky  chim- 
neys, draughts,  kitchen  odours,  vermin,  summer 
sultriness,  winter  cold,  &c. ; yet  that  in  its  larger 
sense  proper  comfort  included  the  idea  that  every 
room  shall  be  for  its  special  purpose  carefully 
contrived,  as  an  integer  of  the  plan ; it  being 
a good  rule  that  no  apartment  should  pass  muster 
in  the  design  until  the  furniture  has  been  plotted 
upon  it,  and  its  convenience  proved.  Spaciousness 
throughout,  with  abundant  light  and  perfect 
ventilation  (both  from  the  external  air  alone), 
were  always  most  important. 

Thirdly,  treating  of  aspect  and  prospect,  the 
lecturer  pointed  out  the  great  importance  of  a 
good  aspect,  and  the  singular  neglect  of  this 
principle  inmost  cases;  observing  that  every  room 
whatever  has  not  merely  a right  aspect  as  opposed 
to  a wrong,  but  geuerally  a very  limited  range  of 
suitable  aspect  as  against  the  entire  remainder  of 
the  compass  more  or  less  unsuitable.  He  also 
alluded  to  the  great  value  commonly  assigned  to 
considerations  ofprospect,  for  which  those  of  aspect 
were  probably  too  often  sacrificed,  without  at  least 
sufficiently  drawing  upon  ingenuity  to  accommodate 
both  demands.  The  general  question  of  aspect, 
he  further  said,  is  threefold, — as  regards  sunshine, 
weather,  and  prospect.  The  sun  being  south  at 
noon,  east  at  six  a.m.,  west  at  six  p.m,,  aud  so  on, 
such  rooms  as  require  coolness  and  shade  at  any 
particular  time  of  day,  must  he  aspected  accord- 
ingly. As  to  weather,  west  being  generally  the 
wet  quarter,  aud  east  the  dry ; north,  gloomy ; 
south,  sultry ; south-west,  exposed  to  boisterous 
winds;  south-east,  the  quarter  of  mild  winds; 
and  so  on;  the  various  rooms  must  he  again 
aspected  with  reference  to  this.  Lastly,  speaking 
ofprospect,  as  a southward  view  in  the  day-time 
has  the  sun  in  the  picture,  while  a northward 
view  has  the  landscape  in  full  light,  and  the  like 
with  other  quarters  at  different  hours  of  the  day, 
there  must  thus  be  one  more  question  wibhie- 
ference  to  which  the  aspect  of  windows  ought  to 
he  determined;  the  problem  here  being  to  secure, 
at  a given  time,  an  approved  chiaroscuro  for  the 
landscape  in  view. 

Taking  up,  fourthly,  the  matter  of  elegance  and 


importance,  it  was  carefully  pointed  out  as  being 
a fundamental  consideration  with  the  class  ot 
English  gentlemen,  and  their  ladies  no  less,  that 
decoration  and  display  must  he  confined  in 
strict  limits,— architects  being  as  a rule  difhcnlt 
of  restraint  in  this  respect,  and  somewhat  per- 
tinacious in  introducing  precisely  what  their 
clients  desire  to  avoid.  Perfect  neatness  and 
erace  must  always  he  studied,  hut  ambitious 
artistic  effect  decidedly  spared,  that  there  may 
be  no  interference  with  homely  comfort,  and  no 
suspicion  of  ostentation  suggested.  Even  m cases 
where  rank  and  wealth  surround  themselves  with 
costliness  and  luxury,  simplicity  and  subdued 
power  will  still  be  preferred,  and  the  glare  ot 
mere  pomp  despised.  An  effect  of  due  importance, 
however,  will  always  be  expected  to  be  produced, 
exaggeration  being  distasteful;  hut  the  exact 
proper  value  for  the  cost  expended,  exhibited  in  a 
spirit  equally  removed  from  ostentation  and  mean- 
ness, being  the  rule.  In  the  interior  something 
like  license  might  he  taken,— although  not  with 
the  rooms,  with  the  thoroughfares,  such  as  the 
hall,  corridor,  aud  staircase : indeed,  as  matter  of 
dignity,  this  would  often  he  not  only  permitted 
but  encouraged,  the  instances  being  many^  where 
an  injudicious  management  of  these  portions  of 
the  house  have  given  to  a mansion  the  inferior 
appearance  of  a cottage ; while,  on  the  other  hand, 
a little  expansion  in  other  cases  has  conferred 
upon  a cottage  all  the  importance  of  a mansion. 

Turning  now  to  the  detailed  characteristics  of 
apartments,  the  lecturer  proposed  to  touch  briefly 
upon  the  principal  of  these,  so  far  as  time  would 
admit. 

The  dining-room  of  an  ordinary  mansion  was 
described  as  a spacious  and  comparatively  stately 
apartment,  to  he  cool  and  free  from  the  glare  of 
sunshine  at  the  hour  of  evening  dinner;  and,  as 
regards  external  position,  somewhat  retired.  The 
best  aspect  would  be  north,  or  north-east,  or  east, 
but  for  the  east  wind;  or  south-east,  but  for  the 
sunshine  during  the  day ; south,  south-west,  or 
west,  being  altogether  cbjectionablc.  The  lecturer 
then  explained  the  preference  for  side  windows 
over  end  windows  as  the  primary  light  of  the 
room ; the  advantage  of  end  light  in  addition  in 
•a  large  apartment  (looking  east  rather  than  west); 
the  compromise  of  aspect  for  prospect;  and  the 
danger  of  ov’er-estimating  the  value  of  the  latter; 
and  the  great  service  of  the  bay  window  as  a 
means  of  accommodating  conflicting  demands  of 
this  kind.  The  process  of  determining  the  width 
and  length  of  a dining-room  was  then  described; 
and  the  principles  of  airangoment  for  the  side- 
board, fire-place,  and  doorway.  The  uses  of  the 
service-room  were  also  set  forth,  and  the  relation 
of  such  an  apartment  to  the  dining-room  on  one 
hand  and  the  kitchen  on  the  other.  The  case  of 
a dining-room  used  as  the  family  sitting-room 
was  likewise  treated  of,  where  what  may  he  called 
drawing-room  elements  must  be  introduced,  not 
only  in  furniture,  but  in  aspect  more  especially ; 
the  south-eastward  being  now  decidedly  prefer- 
able; the  fire-place,  also,  requiring  to  be  disposed 
on  new  principles,  namely,  those  of  the  sitting- 
room  and  the  fire-side.  The  general  design  of  a 
proper  dining-room,  it  was  also  remarked,  ought 
to  be  massive  and  substantial,  as  if  of  masculine 
importance,  although  not  devoid  of  cheerfulness. 

Speaking  of  the  morning-room,  it  was  remarked 
that  this  served  to  relieve,  in  a manner,  both 
dining-room  and  drawing-room ; being  used  as  a 
breakfast-room  and  also  as  a sitting-room  for  the 
ladies  during  tlie  early  part  of  the  day;  and,  in 
more  homely  establishments,  being  still  more  used. 
For  breakfast,  the  aspect  might  best  he  eastward, 
a south-east  window  taking,  at  9 a.m.,  the  sun- 
shine full  in  front ; but  for  a sitting-room,  south- 
east would  be  preferable,  keeping  the  sun  from 
morning  till  1 p.m.,  due  south  being  the  extreme. 

The  drawing-room  w'as  next  discussed,  as  essen- 
tially the  ladies’  apartment — the  modern  form  of 
the  ladies’  withdrawiug-room  of  the  olden  time; 
its  purpose  being  for  the  reception  of  visitors,  the 
assembly  of  the  family  and  guests  before  dinner, 
the  evening  circle  afterwards,  the  reception  of 
evening  parties,  and  so  on.  This  room  might  be 
said  to  be  perhaps  the  simplest  in  the  house  as 
respects  principles  of  plan,  there  being  only  one 
kind  of  drawing-room,  with  little  diflerence,  ex- 
cept in  dimensions  and  luxury,  between  that  of 
the  duchess  and  that  of  the  homeliest  gentle- 
woman. Tho  character  to  be  aimed  at  must  he 
especial  cheerfulness,  refinement  of  elegance,  and 
lightne.s8  of  style ; decoration,  therefore,  requiring 
to  be  comparatively  minute  aud  delicate,  and  the 
whole  efl'ect,  so  to  speak,  entirely  lady-like.  The 
dining-room  and  drawing-room  would  thus  he  in 
contrast.  As  to  aspect,  this  must  avoid  equally 
the  wet  west,  the  bleak  east,  the  afternoon  sultri- 


ness of  the  south-west,  the  shadow  of  the  opposite 
quarter,  and  so  on;  the  south-east  becoming  thus 
the  nearest  approach  to  perfection,— cheerful  and 
pleasant  early  in  the  day,  shaded  from  the  level 
sunshine  of  the  evening,  and  exposed  only  to  the 
mildest  winds;  south  being  sultry,  and  west 
taking  little  else  than  the  evening  glare  .and  the 
rain.  The  principles  of  side  windows,  as  laid 
dow'ii  for  a dining-room,  would  still  apply,  with 
end  windows  in  addition,  for  large  rooms.  Pro- 
spect would  be  always  worthy  of  serioiis  consider- 
ation, although  best  to  be  dealt  with  by  end 
windows  (if  compromise  of  aspect  he  required), 
which  may  he  south-west,  or  even  west,  if  ncces- 
east  or  north-east;  the  eastward  views 


having  the  special  advantage  of  presenting  the 
landscape  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  well 
lighted  pictorially,  and  the  southward  views  for 
full  daylight  effects  being  placed  at  a disadvantage. 
The  use  of  the  bay  window  might  now  he  still 
more  advocated;  the  more  serviceable  from  being 
not  three,  but  five,  sides  of  a regular _ octagon ; 
whereby  it  is  always  possible,  by  closing  three 
sides  against  the  sun,  to  have  two  uncovered. 
Further  remarks  were  made  in  explanation  of  the 
particular  principles  of  plan  governing  a sitting- 
room,  so  as  to  produce  a comfbrtahle  fire-side,  by 
the  judicious  relations  of  fire-place,  light,  and 
entrance, — a result  often  found  to  be  extremely 
difficult  of  accomplishment,  especially  in  a small 
room,  unless  it  he  nearly  square.  The  question 
of  doors  of  iiitercommunicatiou  generally  was 
also  toxiched  upon,  these  being  frequently  de- 
manded for  family  convenience,  but  neverthek-ss, 
as  a rule,  to  be  discouraged  by  the  architect. 

After  describing  the  library  and  boudoir,  the 

lecturer  treatedofthcp'e?i<Ze»ion’sAiw«e^«-J'oow2fH‘d 

of  the  study  in  such  a case  as  that  of  a parsonage  ; 
adverting  to  the  difficulty  sometimes  experienced 
in  finding  a place  for  writing  which  shall  be  pro- 
perly situated  as  respects  the  light,  the  door,  aud 
the  lire;  and  laying  it  down  as  the  best  rule  that 
the  occupant,  when  seated  at  his  desk,  shall  have 
at  bis  back  a blank  end  wall  or  bookcase;  on 
his  right  the  fireplace,  near  that  end ; on  his 
left  the  window,  near  the  other  end ; and  in  front, 
the  door.  The  secondary  entrance  for  the  business  | 
room  was  also  described. 

Speaking  briefly  of  the  family  thoroughfares, 
attention  was  first  directed  to  the  porch,  more* 
particularly  as  to  the  correction  of  a blustering 
aspect  for  the  entrance,— south-west,  north-east, 
or  the  like ; the  plan  in  such  cases  being  to  iilace 
the  outer  doorway  with  an  aspect  at  right  angles 
to  that  objected  to;  the  north-west  being,  how- 
ever, particularly  unfortunate  in  this  respect;  inas- 
much as  both  the  aspects  at  right  angles  to  it, 
namely,  north-east  and  south-west,  arc  equally 
bad  with  itself. 

Tho  entrance-hall  was  alluded  to  as  an  apart- 
ment existing  in  so  many  characteristic  varieties 
as  to  be  a sort  of  criterion  of  class  for  the  house 
as  a whole.  Two  very  different  principles  of  plan 
were  to  be  found  developed  in  contrasted  build- 
ings ; in  the  one  case  the  route  of  entrance  being 
central,  leading  directly  forward,  through  a sym- 
metrical hall  and  vestibule,  to  the  staircase,  or 
some  other  chief  object;  while,  in  the  other  case, 
symmetry  and  directness  are  avoided,  the  outward 
doorway  being  in  one  corner,  for  instance;  the 
inward  doorway  at  some  point  of  contrast  rather 
than  correspondence,  and  the  latter  entering  the 
corridor  in  an  equally  one-sided  manner.  The 
first  plan  must  always  be  more  classical  and 
stately;  the  other  being  considered  to  exhibit 
more  domestic  convenience;  but,  although  it  may 
not  be  desirable  to  sacrifice  comfort  for  mere  sym- 
metry; yet,  to  carry  irregularity  into  affectationj 
must  be  still  more  unrefined. 

The  gallery  or  corridor  oi  a mansion  was  next 
spoken  of, — the  desirableness  of  side  windows 
rather  than  end  ones;  the  objections  to  ceiling 
light  as  cheerless;  the  propriety  of  a centrical 
position  for  the  principal  staircase ; the  necessity 
for  avoiding  complex  forms  of  plan,  and  so  on. 
The  internal  relation  of  the  rooms  to  each  other 
being  the  relation  of  their  doors,  it  must  he  always 
best  to  place  the  doors  of  the  chief  apartments  Jn 
prominent  positions,  so  that  they  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. The  route  between  the  entrance  and  the 
drawing-room  ought  also  to  be  well  arranged ; the 
same  of  the  route  between  the  dining  and  drawing 
rooms,  avoiding  that  twisting  of  the  line  which 
occurs,  for  example,  when  both  doors  are  on  one 
side  of  the  corridor.  The  preservation  of  the 
corridor,  as  far  as  possible,  in  privacy,  was  also 
a thing  to  be  carefully  attended  to,  the  routes  of 
the  servants  being  kept  clear  of  those  of  the  family 
as  far  as  possible. 

After  a few  remarks  on  i\\Q  principal  staircase, 
Mr.  Kerr  concluded  his  lecture  by  again  express- 
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ing  bis  regret  that  time  prevented  him  from  go- 
ing further  into  the  detail  principles  of  plan,  as 
relating  to  the  sleeping-rooms,  for  instance,  and 
the  domestic  offices ; but  earnestly  recommending 
to  the  younger  members  of  the  profession  the 
study  of  this  subject  as  a whole,  in  all  its  intri- 
cacy and  minuteness;  such  study  constituting  one 
of  the  shortest  roads  to  professional  usefulness, 
and  even  eminence. 

At  the  conclusion, 

Mr.  Blomfield,  in  moving  that  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Kerr,  said  that  he 
could  add  nothing  to  the  admirable  and  practical 
observations  which  that  gentleman  had  made;  save 
that  he  could  not  entirely  agree  with  him  in  what 
he  had  stated  as  to  doors  of  intercommunication. 


will,  leaving  the  residue  of  his  property  to  his  college 
The  clay,  or  the  day  but  one  following,  he  expired— we 
know  not  in  what  year  of  his  age. 

The  place,  too,  of  his  death  is  not  exactly  known.  He 
was  buried,  according  to  his  will,  in  the  cathedral  of 
Rochester.” 

His  tomb,  executed  at  Limoges,  was  briefly 
adverted  to ; but  the  buildings  of  the  college,  as 
they  now  stood,  the  lecturer  said,  he  would  leave 
for  some  other  time. 


AKCHITECTUKAL  INSTITUTE  OP 
SCOTLAND. 

A MEETING  of  this  Institute  was  held  last 

their  rooms,  George-street ; when  an  exhi- 

It  was,  he  kuew,  a frequent  complaint  among  j ^'tion  of  photographs  from  the  London  Architec- 
ladies  that,  in  consequence  of  rooms  generally  i Photographic  Association  was  opened,  with 
having  but  one  door,  they  had  no  mode  of  escape  i ®t)me  remarks  by  Mr.  David  M'Gibbon,  architect, 
before  visitors  were  announced.  j ^o^^or^ry  local  secretary  to  the  Association. 

Mr.  T.  Blashill  seconded  the  motion;  and,  after  i . report  of  the  council,  just  now  pub- 

some  pertinent  observations  from  the  Chairman, ' say,  with  reference  to  their  transac- 

t was  carried.  ; tions,  “they  think,  in  the  present  state  of  their 

■ funds,  it  svonld  be  more  desirable,  and  would  be 

J more  conducive  to  the  prosperity  and  healthy 
OXhOBD  ARCHITECILRAL  SOCIET\.  | vigour  of  the  Institute,  were  the  recommendation 
WALTER  DE  MERTON  AS  ARCHITECT.  ! of  tho  professional  members,  given  three  years 

. At  the  third  meeting  of  the  Oxford  Society,  ! now  adopted  and  carried  into  practical  effect, 
afarch  3rd,  Mr.  James  Parker  read  a paper  “On.  publication,  in  lieu  of  Transactions,  of  a 

iValter  de  Merton,  as  Chancellor,  Pounder,  and  lithographed  engravings  of  select  eX' 

architect.”  Merton  was  one  of  the  four  chancellors  of  buildings,  ancient  and  modern.” 

3 whom  Oxford  may  be  said  to  owe  its  chief 


THE  LABOUR  QUESTION. 

A WORD  TO  WORKMEN. 

Sei'erai  of  the  largest  building  firms  in  London, 
including  Messrs.  Lucas  Brothers,  Kelk,  Georjre 


dories ; the  others  being  Wykeham,  Waynflete, 
hd  Wolsey.  Considered  as  architects  and  Avith 
efereucc  to  the  colleges  they  founded,  the 
oeaker  said : — 

“ If  Walter  de  Merton’s  plan  was  not  so  perfect  as  that 
lioptcil  hy  Wykeham,  Waynflete,  or  Wolsey,  we  must  «nnth 

imemher  that  he  was  the  first  in  the  field.  And  jf  ' ^ontli  (ot  1 imlico),  and  1 eto  & Co.,  propose  to  pay 
■'olsey’s  was  the  more  glorious  of  the  four,  we  must  not  I H3GU  hi/  fJie  hour,  on  and  after  the  23rd 
Magdalen  before  him  as  a model,  | instant;  in  order,  as  they  bone,  to  take  awav  auv 
fbich  had  copied  to  some  extent  from  New  College.  And  | ptoikp  fnr  •mr.thpr  ««  ti  „ • v ^ ^ 

ewe  owe  probably  the  earliest  introduction  of  the  Deco-  ! .inothcr  strike  on  the  mne-hours  ques- 

|lted  style  of  architecture  to  Walter  de  Merton,  we  aie,  I trade  generally  will,  it  is  expected, 

kcordiiig  to  tlio  theory  of  many  antiquaries,  equally  in-  j adopt  the  arrangement  ill  a short  time.  The  rate 
cbted  to  INilliam  of  \tykeham  for  the  Periiendicular  ^ of  n-nerps  will  Vio  >7A  n.-...  r i -n  j 

;?lc,  a style  which  Waynflete  ..ay  be  said  to  have  , ■==e. 

•veloped  to  perfection  lu  Magdalen  tower  (and  its  dc-  ana  d.id.  per  hour  for  labourers ; being  an 

ni  is  generally  attributed  to  him),  and  which,  in  its  I advance  of  about  Is,  2d,  per  week  to  the  former 

idining  years,  would  still  have  had  a monument  to  boast ; and  8.vd  nor  wook  to  Hip  . pcc.,..,;..  t 

.worthy  of  its  pristine  vigour  had  Wolsey  been  able  to  < Pfo,  > assuming  that 

(vrry  out  the  design  which  he  had  conceived.  "orK  DBa  hours  per  week,  as  at  present. 

dThus  in  the  history  of  each  of  the  four  chancellors  it  is  X.  meeting  of  carpenters  and  joiners  took 

“><!  Great 


contracts  this  may  be  provided  for,  and  tho 
public  made  to  pay  it;  hut  on  their  present  con- 
tracts, of  course,  the  sacrifice  is  their  own.  It 
is  most  sincerely  to  be  hoped,  that  the  men  may 
view  the  offer  as  a reasonable  proposition. 

Knowing  as  we  do  that  some  of  the  leading 
masters  are  pledged  against  the  demand  that  they 
should  give  ten  hours’  pay  for  nine  hours’  work, 
even  to  the  extent  of  closing  their  shops  alto- 
gether, and  retiring  from  the  business  ; a per- 
sistence in  that  demand  would  lead,  Ave  feel 
certain,  to  a repetition  of  the  last  prolonged 
and  most  disastrous  struggle,  — a struggle 

Avhich  pauperized,  demoralized,  and  killed, 

and  for  Avhich  recurrence  the  masters  have,  to  a 
certain  extent,  prepared,  by  obtaining  ,in  all  their 
contracts,  a protective  clause,  in  tho  event  of  a 
strike.*  This,  it  will  be  seen  in  our  present  num- 
ber, was  admitted  by  the  architects  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Institute,  Avbere  the  proposition  to 
pay  by  the  hour  was  apparently  regarded  as  one 
that  ought  to  settle  the  difficulty  and  get  rid  of  tho 
present  state  of  uncertainty,  Avhich  is  most  injuri- 
ous to  every  one.  At  any  rate,  the  present  proposal 
on  the  part  of  the  masters  will  bring  the  discus- 
sion from  its  false  footing  on  to  the  real  one.  The 
only  question,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that  can  now  be 
raised  is,  the  rate  of  pay,  in  the  determination 
of  which  these  two  questions,  amougst  others, 
will  call  for  consideration  ; namely,  does  the  de’ 
mand  for  Avorkmen  exceed  the  supply;  or  is  it  a 
fact  that  at  this  moment  hundreds,  nay  thousands, 
are  out  of  employ?  and  secondly,  is  not  the  cost 
of  building  so  great,  even  now,  as  to  prevent  it 
from  being  considered  a wise  mode  of  investing 
money  ? 

Most^  earnestly  we  implore  those  Avorkmen  of 
the  United  Kingdom  Avho  honour  us  Avith  their 
confidence,  and  believe  that  avo  Avould  gladly  aid 
in  endeavouring  to  obtain  for  them  any  adAaii- 
tages  that  could  be  Avisely  asked  for,  to  consider 
this  proposal  coolly  and  frankly,  and  to  lend  their 
aid  vigorously  and  at  once,  in  their  several 
circles,  Avith  a view  to  terminate  the  present  un- 
certainty that  prevails,  and  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  another  desolating,  demoralizing,  and 
destructive  strike. 


itu  1 i .1  ....  .Hall  of  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  Great  Oueeu- 

K street,  l-iecoln’s -im,. fields,  to  eoiisider  what 

w ^ “rtf,  opon  steps  shoald  be  taken  to  obtain  the  reduction 

l^th  gh  fame  in  the  three  char  acters  of  chancellor,  of  working  hours  in  the  building  trade  from 
‘V  to  nine  daily ; Mr.  Hamlin  in  the  chair.  The 

lit  he  showed  howMertonChapelwasm  advance  chairman  having  briefly  opened  the  proceedings, 

t, Its  age.  He  said . the  meeting  was  addressed  in  support  of  resolu- 

• I do  net  mean  to  say  that  it  is  any  very  decided  tions  condemning  the  present  number  of  hoiir«!  as 
•ance  upon  the  usual  character  of  the  architecture  at  i dPstvnpHv,.  uumuer  or  nouro  as 

li  time,  because  a sudden  step  occurs  in  no  sint-le  i , ® the  ph)  sical  well-being  of  the  Avork- 

oance  in  the  history  of  architecture.  But  what  1 do  and  joiner,and  iucapacitatinghim  for 

either  in  , all  mental  culture.  It  was  resolved  that  the  present 
ijland  or  abroad,  of  this  character  ascertamed  to  be  of  — — r-:--  v ^ . 1 

■revious  date. 

.c  amounts  then  to  this,  that  at  a very  critical  point  in 
’•history  of  architecture,  Merton  Chapel  is  an  instance 
step  in  advance  : it  probably  did  much  to  direct  the 
ie  in  the  course  which  it  afterwards  followed.' 


lie  compared  it  to  Cologne  Cathedral,  Avhich 
b building  at  this  time.  He  showed  that  the 

I did  not  copy  from  the  other : the  designs 
e quite  different.  Those  of  Merton  College 
e thoroughly  English  : those  of  Cologne  were 
mtially  German.  But  there  was  this  connec- 

: they  were  both  one  step  in  advance  of  the 
e prevalent  at  that  age  in  their  respective 
titries.  He  adverted  briefly  to  Walter’s  friend- 
« Avith  Richard,  King  of  the  Romans,  which 
loled  him  to  keep  au  courani  with  the  develop- 

I I of  architecture,  as  naturally  the  attention  of 
EEuropcan  architects  Avas  then  bestoAved  upon 
iigreat  cathedral  of  Cologne.  To  continue  the 
itative,  he  said  : — 


working  hours  should  be  reduced  from  ten  to 
nine,  and  that  the  masters  should  be  requested  to 
receive  a deputation  of  the  working  men  to  dis- 
cuss the  question.  The  meeting  also  pledged 
themselves  to  persevere  in  their  demand. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  Potter,  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  said  he  was  informed,  bathe  did  not  an- 
nounce it  officially,  that  the  masters  wanted  to 
compromise  the  matter,  and  bad  oflered  them  7d. 
per  hour.  They  would  not  discuss  that  question 
that  evening,  as  it  would  be  considered  at  a future 
time.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  just  received  an 
application  from  the  men  of  Edinburgh  for  assist- 
ance to  carry  on  the  strike. 

Although  the  meeting  Avould  not  then  discuss 
the  masters’  proposition,  Ave  may  he  alloAved  to  say 
a word  or  two  upon  it.  The  proposed  “arrange- 
ment of  payment  by  the  hour,”  say  the  masters, 
“will  enable  every  man  employed  hy  us  to  work  any 
number  of  hours  he  may  think  proper,  being  paid 
for  the  time  he  actually  Avnrks,  in  accordance  with 
the  above  increased  rates.”  Those  Avbo  Avork  the 


alter  had  by  this  time,  as  Ave  have  seen,  i.e.,  1274 
lh?ht  his  students  to  Oxford.  Though  resident  iii 

fa  ester,  to  which  see  he  had  been  preferred,  his  heart  , — 

lb  have  been  in  Oxford,  planning  and  rearing  his  I t«n  hours,  it  Avill  be  seen,  may  thus,  if  they  nlease 

te^e,  watching  no  doubt  an.xious)y  the  Avorkmen,  Jook-  I Ipavw  nfrut.  ’ 

rorward  no  doubt  with  fear,  probably  Avith  hope,  to 

ititure.  It  was  no  slight  task  he  had  undertaken.  It 

Jseem  easy  to  us,  with  so  many  examples  around  ns, 
ipign  a college;  but  then  it  was  not  so.  Theexpe- 
e of  six  centuries  which  we  have  was  wanting  to 
iiand  yet  how  little,  if  we  take  all  into  account,  have 
■1.  SIX  centuries  improved  upon  the  conception  of  that 
Qiind  ! 

\e  was  permitted  then,  by  the  providence  of  God,  to 
• JS  great  work  being  accomplished : the  technical 
•A*gal  difficulties  had  all  been  surmounted,  the  ground 
Aiawd,  the  buildings  rising,  and,  aboA-e  all,  his  chapel 
ffnfflciently  forward  state  to  have  its  high  altar  dedi- 

lb.  the  life  of  the  great  man  was  drawing  to  a close. 

tbetherhe  felt  it  himself,  Avhether  for  this  reason  he 
leiready  executed  his  will,  or  whether  the  accident 
ih.  be  met  with  in  crossing  a river,  when  he  was 
jlm  frora  his  horse,  cut  him  off  in  the  A-igonr  of  life 
! ua  it  is  that  his  days  were  now  numbered.  ’ 

t’Oetober  26,  1277,  he  added  a short  codicil  to  his 


ing  their  wages,  or  may  restrict  their  labours  to 
nine  hours  each  day  at  a loss  of  Is.  Gd.  per  Aveek 
or  may  work  as  tliey  do  now,  Avith  a gain  of 
Is.  lid.  per  Aveek.  The  masters’ machinery  and 
their  horses  may  thus  be  kept  at  Avork  for  ten 
hours  each  day  (points  of  some  importance  in  the 
inquiry),  even  though  a certain  number  of  the 
men  elect  to  cease  Avork  at  half-past  four. 

It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  masters  who 
offer  this  arrangement  are  making  a very  con- 
siderable concession.  Take,  for  example,  the  first- 
mentioned  firm,  Messrs.  Lucas.  These  gentle- 
men, AVO  believe,  are  employing  at  this  moment 
about  3,000  men.  Counting  the  mean  increase 
at  Is.  per  week  per  man,  it  is  seen  to  amount  to 
loOA  per  week,  and  7,800/,  per  annum.  In  future 


add  a few  items  of  news  on  the  subject 
from  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Bath  master  builders  and  masons  have 
unanimously  resolved,  at  a numerous  meeting,  that 
it  is  their  bounden  duty  to  resist  the  demaud  of 
the  operatives  to  leave  work  at  four  o’clock  on 
Saturdays,  but  that  they  Avill  alloAv  them  to  leavo 
work  at  half-past  four,  and  give  them  28.  a week 
extra  Avages. 

The  strike  still  continues  in  Edinburgh  among 
the  masons.  Many  of  them  have  left  Edinburgh. 
It  is  said  that  one  contractor  has  given  in,  and 
taken  on  as  many  of  his  men  as  remained  in  the 
city.  A meeting  of  the  operative  trades  of  Edin- 
burgh is  to  be  held  on  an  early  day  to  consider  the 
nine-hours  movement. 

The  joiners  of  Hawick  having  intimated  to 
their  employers  that  they  required  one  shilling 
extra  per  week,  and  the  Saturday  half-holiday, 
and  the  employers  not  having  complied  with  the 
request,  the  men  struck  Avork,  but  resumed  it, 
a compromise  having  been  come  to.  The  masters 
acceded  to  the  half-holiday, and  the  men  renounced 
the  advance  demanded.  The  hours  of  Avork  will 
now  be  fifty-seven,  in  place  of  sixty. 

The  blacksmiths  of  St.  Helier  have  struck  for 
shorter  hours  of  Avork.  They  work  daily,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jersey  Times,  from  6 a.ra.  to  7 p.ra,;  aud 
they  ask  that  that  time  bo  shortened  one  hour. 
Three  masters,  it  is  said,  have  jielded. 

Mr.  Mackinnon  has  again  introduced  a bill  for 
establishiag  equitable  councils  of  conciliation  to 
settle  differences  between  masters  aud  operatives. 
It  proposes  that  the  councils  shall  consist  of  an 
equal  number  of  masters  and  Avorkmen,  elected 
annually  by  their  OAvn  order,  iu  any  place  where 
persons  choose  to  put  the  Act  in  force;  besides  a 
chairman  (a  person  unconnected  with  trade)  chosen 
by  the  council.  The  councils,  obtaining  a licence 
from  the  Croivn,  are  to  have  power  to  hear  and 
determine  disputes  between  masters  and  workmen, 
submitted  to  them  by  both  parties;  and  their 
aAvard^  is  to  be  final  and  conclusive,  and  not  subject 
to  review  or  challenge  by  any  court  or  authority 
Avhatsoever.  But  tho  Act  is  not  to  authorise  the 
councils  to  establish  a future  rate  of  Avages;  nor 
is  it  to  extend  to  domestic  servants,  or  servants  in 
husbandry.  No  lawyers  are  to  be  allowed  to  attend 
on  any  hearing  before  the  councils. 


* 1 his  is  the  case,  we  ate  told,  even  in  the  contract  for 
the  intended  ExhibitionBuilding.  great  as  the  desire  is  to 
have  the  structure  completed  within  a certain  time 
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A TOT,  I '™'«  oomputcil  by  analogy  from  tbe  cubic  feet  of 
'fN'  WARMING  dwelling  HOUSES  AND  j required  to  be  beated  in  tlie  budding 

&on  of  nnseientiflc  employers,  | furnace  fires  not  having 

ountrv  that  perhaps  no  other  practical  applica-  t\  ; riivht  ror  the  purposes  of 

ion  of  a scientific  principle,  though  intrinsically  been  made  up  m the  night.  l V 

null  v-»  1.  , /lleariTtninf.. 


tion  ot  a scienuuc  piiuu.^io,  .uueij,-  „ 

sound  and  safe,  causes  more  frequent  disappoint. 

merit  and  loss.  , 

The  country  squire  for  house  or  greenhouse^ 
the  parson  for  church,  or  school,  orders  of  the 

nearest  ironmonger  a hotwater  apparatus.  -I  Ley 


been  made  up  in  ^ue  uigiit.  i-u.  v..-  ^ i 

ventilation,  the  air  to  be  beated  is  drawn  over 
the  pipes  directly  from  without  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  outer  wall  at  the  end  each  gallerj 
and  then  passing  through  the  roolKFlSi^'Srried  olf 
by  extraction-flues,  communicating  with  Arcs 
. . . _i +iioi-  fVvo  Apcrrp.p.  or  neat 


lence  will  follow.  The  most  influential  portion 
of  the  Indian  press  call  earnestly  for  the  aid  and 
consideration  of  this  country,  and  implore  the 
English  press  to  bring  the  circumstances  before 
the  notice  of  a generous  public.  It  appears  that 
a sura  of  about  200,000?-,  a portion  of  the  mutiny 
fund,  remains  unused ; and  it  is  suggested  that  it 
would  be  a noble  act  to  devote  it  to  the  purpose 
of  staying  some  of  the  evils  of  the  famine,  and 
endeavouring  to  prevent  a pestilence,  the  extent 
of  the  spread  of  which  no  one  can  foresee.  Steps 
to  prevent  its  recurrence  are  needed,  as  well  as 
temporary  palliatives. 


.otwater  apparatus.  They  [ by  ""t'rrthe  degree  of  heat 

ray  their  esperience.  Accidents  ensue  | siicb  circumstances  must  be  con- 

,r^s,  heat  is  deficient  and  th^  satisfactory,  ivhile  tbe  ventilation 

if  fuel  improvidcntly  wasteful,  f ^ . eouallv  so.  It  is  true  the  proportion  of  fuel 

leouomy  is,  for  tbe  most  part  at  calcnllted^for  a maximum  duty  was  then  slightly 

ill  this.  It  would  be  prudent  m the  end  to  make  „,ntcr  have 

i more  liberal  outlay  ; but  1 ceased,  aiid  under  a more  experienced  stoker,  the 

ibis  difficulty  cannot  be  overcome,  . . j ! co„s„med  docs  not  now  much  exceed  one- 

rnn.  Thus  in  small  works  ;"*^“nndK8  ore  fte'  1 tbirdof that  calcnlatedforitsgreatcst  consumption. 
.ngincer  c.anrarclybec.lled  n.  blunders  are  circumstances,  I am  aware 

qneut.  I speak  loeliugly;  but,  sti  1,  1 believe,!  nothing  very  remarkable  in  tbe  results 

even  in  these  a little  ordinary  precau  y fnet^that  blunders  seem  to  have  been 

-HM^J^appenedtbattlm— e^a^w  ^ 

^^^r^e^o^r  tins 

Ss^5  Mr.'^Ho  Jd  ■■  On  Warning  Buildings,”  I at  : portlonal  dimensions,  and  check  the  apparatus  ^bc 
once  perceived  the  =?“™y ^ | protaional  S expeSnSS  engineer  these  figures 

The  various  proportions  of  tbo  apparatus  had  not  p^^  nlemeiitary,  but  it  must  bo  remem. 

'■“l-oSttiStwewe.^ 

foUowiDg  tabic  was  drawn  ^p  froiu  | • p falling  iuto  mistakes  which  are 

clearly  given  . n the  w^erk  m™^^^^^^^  ‘“<1 

mlJidea'by  M?  Hood  at  p.  88,  their  vai-ious  parts  i useful  invention  into  undeserved  ^teeP^^ 


ffir  or  Hosaila,..  la  wffi,.  Aqra_s....  m 


•ntiis  for  Warminff  Dwelling-houses  or  nospiraia,  in  wiuk...  wt....  -.o,,.-.. 
■•7;^;;.coErcSer„r.i,rasytekev.Wtaste.^ 

edition, , 4s  I b™  »awh 
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CHESTERFIELD. 

This  old  town,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
church  and  crooked  spire,  was,  on  Monday  morn- 
iug,  the  11th  inst.,  visited  by  a violent  storm  of 
bail  and  snow,  accompanied  by  fearful  peals  of 
thunder  aud  lightnmg,  which  was  nearly  occa* 
sioning  the  destruction  of  the  old  church  and  spire. 
One  of  the  windows  in  the  ringers’  chamber  was 
left  open,  inside  of  which  was  an  iron  wire  com- 
municating with  the  transept  of  the  church,  for 
the  purpose  of  a signal  to  the  ringers  when  to 
stop  the  bells.  The  lightning  struck  this  wire, 
and,  in  its  course,  ran  across  a gas-pipe,  com- 
pletely severing  the  pipe,  and  igniting  the  gas, 
which  was  not  turned  olF  from  the  mains  at  the 
meter.  The  fire  came  in  contact  with  the  board 
ceiling  aud  roof  of  the  nave,  and  would  soon  have 
had  good  play  upon  the  timbers.  Had  not  the 
sexton  had  occasion  to  go  to  the  bell-chamber  and 
make  the  discovery  in  time  to  check  its  progress, 
the  result  might  have  been  the  destruction  of  the 
old  church  altogether,  with  the  spire,  which  is 
wholly  constructed  of  timber,  and  which  must 
have  fallen  a prey  but  for  the  timely  assistance 
at  hand,  as  there  are  no  fire-engines  in  the  town 
or  neighbourhood  of  any  service  in  such  an  emer-  ^ 
geucy. 

Last  year  architects  were  invited  to  furnish 
designs  in  competition  for  national  schoolsji: 
hero.  There  were  twenty-six  designs  sent  in.;' 
The  one  selected  by  the  committee  was  by  ! 
Mr.  Ivollinson,  of  Chesterfield,  architect,  as  | 
being  the  most  suitable  to  their  requirements.  (• 
On  application  to  the  Committee  of  Councilj' 
for  Education,  the  site  was  considered  inadeiji 
quate  for  schools  of  the  capacity  required  toi! 
be  built,  which  involved  the  uecessity  of  anewn 
site  being  obtained.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of ,( 
Devonshire  having  supplied  tbe  deficiency  by  fur-)j 
nishing  a site,  the  committee  are  taking  early  r 
steps  towards  carrying  out  their  object.  ' 


lbs. 


1 direct.  .CoL  3.  SceTablo  III..  stoker  who  understands  his  apparatus,  may 

b;"n™k»^  7hc  at  co.iijias  2, 3, 4,  ami  5.  ami  trustras  more  for  ilraiish.  to  damper  and  ash-pit 


H 

jrial  wludowi 
placed  at  the 
lembrauce  oil 


The\hovc  proportions  „p.,- 

should  always  be  called  in.  ^ 


THE  ROYAL  EXCHANGE. 

It  is  lamentable  to  find  that  the  elegant  in- 
terior quadrangle  of  this  structure  is  about  to 
become  the  sport  of  experimentalists. 

So  few  arc  the  finished  works  of  architecture 
in  London,  that  really  there  are  none  to  spare, 
either  for  professional  tampering  or  spoliation. 
Violence  enough  has  been  already  done  to  the 
exterior,  by  deforming  the  original  design  wdth 
most  incongruous  if  not  unsightly  shops ; aye  wo 
now  to  have  the  interior  converted  into  a railway 
shed,  and  half  of  it  cut  off  by  a velum  of  dust 
and  smoke  blacks  ? _ _ 

Last  week  yon  said  it  w’as  to  be  only  in  part 
covered  in,  hij  way  of  experiment ! Possibly  it  is  so ; 
and  if  so,  it  is  only  in  accordance  with  recent 
practices; — as  the  Wellington  spectral  statue  was 
first  placed  in  effigy  over  the  Piccadilly  arch;  the 
symbols  and  mottoes  of  the  Guards’  Memorial  were 
sketched  out  to  test  the  public  endurance;  and 
the  equestrian  Don  Giovanni,  opposite  the  West- 
minster Palace,  was  in  like  manner  pub  on  trial, 
only  to  prove  how  little  can  be  learned  from  the 
clVects  of  indecision. 

Are  the  subscribers  of  Lloyds’,  or  the  captains’ 
rooms,  to  be  tbe  arbiters  in  a matter  of  profes- 
sional skill  ? or  is  the  architect  who  designed  the 
Royal  Exchange  to  have  no  voice  in  an  alteration 


which  must  either  improve  or  destroy  his  per- 
formance ? 

Neither  Dr.  Reid  nor  any  other  iKoUan  pro- 
fessor is  needed  to  explain  how  the  whole  internal 
area,  as  well  as  the  chambers  looking  into  it, 
should  be  best  ventilated  by  a glazed  roof  resting 
on  the  highest  sustaining  points,  or  parapets  j for 
gateways  on  every  side  would  be  the  feeders,  aud 
ample  louvres  all  round  the  roof  the  ventilators; 
amply  sufficient  to  maintain  a healthy  vital  cur- 
rent; and,  at  the  same  time,  light  enough  to  occa- 
sion no  perceptible  shadow.  Such  a roof  was 
recommended  in  the  Builder,  very  soon  after  the 
opening  of  the  Exchange.  Quondam. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Little  Cau'thorpe  Church.— A memorial  \.- 
and  mural  monument  have  just  been  placed  a.  — 
west  end  of  this  new  church,  in  remembrance  o., 
the  late  L.  Parker,  Esq.,  a liberal  donor  to,  aiyln 
cbief  promoter  in,  building  the  present  church, jj 
which  he  lived  just  long  enough  to  see  compk'ted.a 
The  window  contains  the  subjects  of  “Noah  eutcr-|| 
ing  the  Ark,”  tbe  “Passage  of  the  Israelitefh 
through  the  Red  Sea,”  and  the  “Raptism  of  ouin 
Lord ; ” and  was  designed  and  executed  by  Messrajj 
Lavers  & Barraud.  The  monument,  which  M| 
placed  under  the  window,  is  in  Ancaster  stone,  witlji 
serpentine  columns,  richly  carved  by  Mr.  T.  Earpjl 
aud  contains  a brass  by  Skidmore.  Mr.  Witbenjj 
was  the  architect  employed. 

Sheriff'- Hutton  Church.— Tha  eastern  whul^ 
has  been  filled  with  a stained  glass  memorial  wiflt 
dow  by  Mr.  David  Rowlay,  of  Thirkleby,  to  tb| 
memory  of  the  Rowlay  family,  who  are  interred, 
in  the  chancel  of  this  church.  The  subjectll 
chosen,  as  most  suitable  for  the  situation,  are  thfi 
Four  Evangelists,  with  a figure  of  our  Saviour  ij 
the  centre  light.  Tbe  figures  are  represented  ^ 
standing  in  canopied  niches,  at  the  back  of  "’hici 
is  diaper  work.  The  tracery  has  been  filled  i:l 
with  stained  glass  some  few  years.  Tliis  windoiji 
is  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Knowles,  glass  staineil 
York.  I 


FAMINE  IN  INDIA. 

News  comes  of  a terrible  famine  which  is 
riigiig  in  a large  district  of  India.  Men,  women, 
and  children  are  perishing.  The  animals,  both 
domestic  and  wild,  drop  down  dead  for  the  want 
of  subsistence.  Even  birds  fall  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  seeds  or  other  food.  So  great  has 
been  the  distress,  that  women  have  sold  their  chil- 
dren for  sevenpenny-wortli  of  rice.  Prostrate 
with  hunger,  as  wc  learn  from  good  authority,  the 
people  have  not  strength  to  cultivate  the  next 
crops,  aud  there  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  pesti 


LONGTON  MARKET  COMPETITION,  i 
TnE  commissioners  of  the  town  of  Longton,  ij 
the  Staffordshire  Potteries,  invited  nine  architecj 
to  send  in  designs  for  a new  covered  market,  ei| 
closing  an  area  of  about  4,000  square  yards,  tl 
cost  nob  to  exceed  9,000?.,  and  on  the  1st  ' 
February  last  designs  were  received  under  mot' 
from  Messrs.  Ward  & Son,  of  Hanley ; Mr.  ^ 
Higginson,  London;  Mr.  G.  L.  Robinson,  Le 
miugton ; Mr.  Yeoville  Thomason,  Birmingham 
Mr.  Henry  Lloyd,  Bristol;  Mr.  John  Barrel 
Longton ; Mr.  Frederick  Bakewell,  aiid  Messif 
I Sutton  & Paul,  of  Nottingham. 
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In  consequence  of  several  of  the  mottoes  be- 
I coming  privately  known,  it  was  resolved  to  open 
; all  the  sealed  envelopes  enclosing  the  authors’ 
I names,  and  commence  proceedings  de  7iovo. 

On  Tuesday  last  the  committee,  by  a large 
1 majority,  decided  to  recommend  the  general  body 
( of  commissioners  to  award  the  first  premium  to 
J Mr.  Burrell,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  Yeoville 
1 Thomason. 


; COMPETITION : HEREFORD, 

j We  are  informed  that  the  design  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
;i  Evins,  architect,  of  Hereford,  has  been  selected 
c for  a new  chapel  and  entrance  to  the  new  ceme- 
:c  tery,  for  the  parish  of  All  Saints,  Hereford 
,'i  Tenders  will  be  advertised  for  immediately. 


NOTES  ON  COMPETITIONS. 

Sunday  School,  Preslon  — A chance  of  obtain- 
ling  10^.  10s.  is  the  munificent  remuneration 
;|[0ffered  to  such  members  of  the  profession  as  are 
I'willing  to  furnish  designs  and  specifications. 
vArca  of  site,  93  feet  by  47  feet  average..  Outlay, 
1,1,200/.  “The  party  whose  plan  is  approved  will 
mot  have  the  superintendence  of  building.”  I 
kuggest  that  the  party  who  is  to  be  entrusted 
jiwith  the  superintendence  is  (or  ought  to  be)  com- 
jipetont  to  produce  the  design.  Architects  surely 
liwill  not  respond  to  such  an  invitation  as  this. 

Salthurn-hy-the’Sea, — The  committee  charge 
rDS.  for  plans  of  site.  Intending  competitors 
jishould  wait  till  they  are  less  expensive. 

Intestigatoe. 


BRADFORD  CHURCH  COMPETITION. 

Sir,— We  perceive  in  tiie  Builder  a paragraph  alliidine 
.J  a competition  for  a church  at  Bradford,  Manchester 
,;Ve  think  it  right  to  state  that  we  were  applied  to  by  the 
nommittee  for  the  above  church  for  plans  for  the  same 
tUBt  before  Christmas,  and  without  any  solicitation  on  onr 
aart.  One  of  these  plans  was  selected,  and  was  evidently 
•atended  to  be  carried  out.  To  our  surprise  they  were 
;eturncd  without  remark  : and  on  inquiry  we  found  that 
aree  or  four  architects,  including  ourselves,  were  invited 
> send  in  designs  for  the  building. 

We  have  thus  made  two  sets  of  drawings  udthout 
.•munrrntKjn,  unless  we  resort  to  possible  litigation,  and 
•>l80  lose  tbe  future  support  of  our  friends.  We  wonder 
loat  respectable  architects  should  have  competed  under 
le  circumstances,  but  can  only  .‘•uppose  they  were  not 
■ognizantotour  appointment.  The  stipulated  cost  was 
■fc*  be  3,000/.,  including  lighting,  heating,  commission.  &c.. 
Id  not  3,300/.  SnfiLLARD  & Brow.v. 


PREVENTION  OF  COLD  WITH  OPEN 
ROOFS. 

In  your  issue  of  the  19th  January  last,  “ Devon” 
inquires  “ how  tbe  inconvenience  of  an  open  roof 
in  the  very  coldest  of  all  parish  churches  can  be 
rectified  ? ” May  I be  allowed  to  suggest  the 
following  as  a means  to  remedy  the  evil  com- 
plained of?  namely,— Strip  off  the  slating  (or 
outside  covering  of  roof ) : stop  nail-boles,  cracks, 
or  other  defects,  if  any : cover  the  old  boarding 
with  roofing  felt,  on  which  lay,  longitudinally, 
timbers  3 inches  wide  by  2 inches  in  depth,  se- 
curely fixed  to  the  roof,  not  more  than  2 feet  apart, 
with  one  at  eaves  and  ridge  j also,  from  eaves  to 
ridge,  at  valleys,  hips  or  gables,  as  may  be  re- 
quired: cover  the  same  transversely  with  1-^-inch 
grooved  and  tongued  boarding,  or  counter  roof 
boarding,  on  which  relay  slating,  or  other  cover- 
ing, as  the  case  may  be  j by  which  means  “ Devon  ” 
might  probably  obtain  the  much-desired  object 
without  any  interference  with  the  interior  arrange- 
ments of  the  church.  The  foregoing  might  pro- 
bably be  found  to  answer  with  advantage,  over 
close-boarded  roofs,  to  many  private  dwellings,  as 
a means  of  keeping  attic  rooms  much  warmer  in 
winter,  and  cooler  in  summer.  H. 

Quelec. 


COMPETITIONS : NORTHAMPTON 
TOWN-HALL. 

iSm,-Your  announcement  concerning  the  Northamp- 
n Town-hall  competition  was  rather  startling.  Up  to 
at  time  there  had  been  nothing  to  lead  competitors  to 
).spect  any  underhand  proceedings;  but  that  a com- 
iittee  of  thirleeu  should  resolve  to  choose  six  designs 
iim  the  forty  sent  in  ; and  then  only  five  of  them  do  any- 
gng;  and  those  five  each  quietly  pick  one  or  two  he 
nciedbest:  or,  what  is  more  probable,  knew  to  be  the 
loduction  of  some  friend,  Is  a strange  way  of  arrivine  at 
lust  conclusion. 

(There  has  been  a good  deal  of  this  kind  of  work  in 
saipetitioriB  lately.  The  strange  fact,  that  local  men  so 
iiitiuually  succeed,  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  fair 
y.  At  Leeds,  for  instance,  the  premiated  designs  for 
N Mechanics’  Institute  were  all  by  Leeds  men  • and 
ere  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  majority  of  thecom- 
eileehad  made  up  their  minds  that  the  building  should 
iigiveii  to  one  of  these,  before  the  advertisements  were 
t3rted. 

.t  Lincoln,  too,  not  long  ago,  I remember,  the  com- 
eetcefor  selection  found,  on  opening  the  letters,  tt>&t 
prizes  were  all  to  be  given  to  men  connected  with  the 
. . n.  I need  not  bring  further  instances  : they  are  so 
tnerous  that  your  readers  will  remember  many. 

ED  ensure  fair  play  on  tbe  part  of  those  advertising  for 
, IS,  and  confidence  on  that  of  the  competitors,  is  the 
cf  thing  that  requires  correction. 

mere  have  been  various  plans  from  time  to  time 
sussed  m your  columns;  and  I think  that  the  pro- 
ricn  should  take  the  thing  up  in  earnest.  Of  course 
Cl  competitions  as  I see  advertised  in  your  last  (viz  ’ 
rpreniium  for  designs  for  a school  to  cost  1,200/.),  can- 
e be  affected ; at  least  I see  little  hope  of  doing  anything 
;nem.  The  men  who  consent  to  work  for  the  chance 
?-ie-third  the  remuneration  they  would  expect  if  they 
Jithe  work  given  them,  certainly  must  take  their 
tttce,  and  blame  themselves  if  they  get  cheated.  It  is 
class  of  competitions,  where  there  is  no 
/tlfacie  intention  of  either  meanness  or  bad  faith  that 
eoedy  is  required ; and  I think  that  lies  with  the  Insti- 
lofBntish  Architects.  It  is  recognised  asthelead- 
(body  in  the  profession  ; and,  if  its  members  resolved 
J they  would  send  in  for  no  competition  for  which 
iflad  not  a guarantee  that  its  merits  would  be  de- 
bt by  a committee  of  its  own  fellows;  then,  if  the 
cr  talent  in  the  profession  is  to  be  brought  into  com- 
D.on,  this  guarantee  must  be  given,  and  competitors 
vd  then  have  confidence  that  they  would  receive  fair 
land  the  character  of  competitions  be  greatly  raised.  1 
‘f'  fbic  present  case,  that  the  Town 

I cil  of  Northampton,  when  they  appreciate  the  fact 
«heir  present  procceduigs  are  looked  upon  as  some- 
kc  very  like  swindling,  will  he  led  to  retrace  their 

II  -irv ””  respectable  member  of  the  profes- 
Jvill  lend  his  name  to  such  a proceeding  by  choosing 

’ should  like  to  remind  the 
, -il,  that  there  will  always  remain  a strong  feeling  of 
Wsfaction  and  suspicion,  unless  all  the  designs  are 
fled  for  people  to  draw  their  own  conclusion  upon 
W.  M.  F. 


BRAY’S  TRACTION  ENGINE  COMPANY. 

Sir,  In  the  review  of  Mr.  Young’s  work,  entitled, 
oteam  Carriages  on  Common  Roads,”  in  your  last 
number,  you  quote,  in  speaking  of  Boydell’s  engine  and 
u thefollowiiige.xtract  from  the  text 

The  enoless  railway  attached  to  locomotives  is  the  only 
means,  hitherto  invented,  by  which  steani.can  be  used 
advantageously  on  common  roads  under  all  circiim- 
stances.”  As,  I believe,  Mr.  Young  was  for  sometime 
the  engineer  to  Boydell’s  company,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  to 
be  wondered  at  that  he  should  be  prejudiced  so  strongly 
m favour  of  that  system,  as  his  interests  were  identified 
with  It ; but  as  such  a statement  is  calculated  to  mislead 
the  public,  1 have  enclosed  two  letters  received  within 
the  last  few  days,  in  which  two  very  eminent  firms  quote 
their  experience  of  this  company’s  engines;  and  I may 
add,  with  reference  to  Messrs.  John  Penn  and  Son’s,  that 
on  Monday  last,  a condenser  for  the  engines  of  the 
B.ack  Prince.”  armour-clad  vessel,  weighing  about 
30  tons,  was  successfully  removed  from  their  factory  to 
Deptford,  and  also  that  our  engines  are  working  there  to- 
S.  H.  LouTTiT,  Secretary. 


The  excursioDS  were  taken  chiefly  from  Rhyl, 
Abergele,  Llandudno,  and  Bangor  ; and  whatever 
the  author  may  please  to  say  of  it,  by  way  of  dis- 
arming criticism  and  accounting  for  any  little 
traces  of  haste  or  carelessness  in  its  composition; 
the  volume  will  henceforth,  we  should  think, 
form  one  of  the  best  and  most  pleasant  guidebooks 
to  that  part  of  Wales.  Nay,  something  more  than 
that ; for  even  here  Mr.  Halliwell  has  not  always 
managed  to  give  his  powers  of  research  the  benefit 
of  a complete  holiday ; and  hence  his  volume  is 
studded  here  and  there  with  apt  or  curious  quota- 
tions from  old  and  little-known  or  almost  for- 
gotten authors,  such  as  Gerard,  the  botanist,  of 
Elizabeth  s time ; Thomas  J ohnson,  the  naturalist 
Sir  John  Branston,  and  Sir  John  Wynn,  all  of  the 
seventeenth  century ; Taylor,  the  water-poet,  and 
others.  Of  such  authors  as  Lelaud,  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Pennant,  Mr.  Halliwell  also,  of  course" 
makes  fair  use;  so  thaf,  over  and  above  the 
descriptive  matter,  a good  deal  of  research  has 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  this  very  pleasantly, 
written  volume. 


psttllaraa. 


THE  HEGENT  STREET  ROADWAY. 

The  \e3try  of  St.  James’s,  Westminster,  at 
their  meeting  on  Thursday,  the  21st  inat.,  decided 
on  accepting  a tender  for  the  entire  maintenance 
of  the  roadway  of  Regent-street  in  Macadam,  for 
a period  of  seven  years,  at  3,600f.  per  annum. 

Three  years  ago,  the  determination  of  the 
J estry  to  carry  out,  against  the  earnest  entreaty 
and  remonstrance  of  tbe  inhabitants,  a resolution 
to  pave  the  streets  with  granite  blocks,  led  to 
such  a change  in  the  constitution  of  that  vestry 
as  not  only  stayed  the  proceeding,  hut  resulted  in 
the  removal  of  the  management  of  the  parish  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  party  who  had  uninterruptedly 
carried  the  sway  ever  since  the  first  adoption  by 
the  parish  of  Hobhouse’s  Vestries’  Act,  27  years 
— which  Act — now,  however,  merged  into  tbe 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Act — this  parish 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  calling  into  existence. 

The  vote  of  Thursday,  carried  by  eighteen  to 
twelve,  it  will  be  seen,  fixes  the  continuance  of 
the  roadway  of  this  fashionable  thoroughfare  in 
Macadam  for  some  time  at  least  to  come,  and  at 
the  same  time  sets  the  paiish  at  peace. 


If'ofes  of  Family  Fxcursions  in  North  IVales. 
By  J,  0.  HaIsUWell,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  London 
printed  for  the  Author.  1860. 

AIr.  Halliwell  appears  to  have  chosen  a health- 
ful and  entertaining  exercise  both  for  body  and 
brain,  when  he  resolved  on  making  a few  excur- 
sions in  tbe  picturesque  principality  of  North 
Wales  as  a relief  and  diversion  (it  would  seem), 
from  his  graver  and  more  absorbing  Shaksperian 
and  other  labours.  And  he  evidently  regards  the 
production  of  this  pleasant  volume,  which  he  has 
had  privately  printed  for  the  amusement  of  bis 
friends,  as  a specific  ingredient  in  the  medical 
prescription  which  it  was  his  duty  faithfully  to 
follow  out,  at  least  for  his  own  amusement,  and 
hence  benefit.  To  use  bis  own  free  and  easy 
figure  of  speech  in  explaining  his  object,  the 
brain-fagged  author,  such  as  he,  “takes  up  the 
first  subject  that  comes  uppermost;  pegs  away  at 
it  any  bow ; and,  after  amusing  himself  with  cor- 
recting the  proof  sheets,  turns  out  a little  volume, 
much  such  a one  as  this  is.  It  is  not  the  least 
odds  to  him  if  any  one  reads  it  or  no.  Tbe  object 
IS  attained : the  brain  is  relieved ; the  headaches 
are  gone.” 


Aechitectx-eal  Mdseum.— On  Wednesday 
evening  last.  Air.  E.  A.  Freeman,  AI.A.,  lectured  in 
tbe  theatre  of  the  museum,  taking  for  his  subject 
“Au  Architectural  Journey  in  Aquitaine. 

Design  fob  Filter  Case.— The  premium  of 
5/.  offered  by  the  Silicated  Carbon  Filter  Com- 
pany (Dahlke’s  Fatent),  for  a design  for  filter  case, 
bas^  been  awarded  to  Air.  J,  Gouldsmith  Rolls’ 
C.E.,  of  Church-court,  Clemeut’s-lane. 

Hampstead  Chapel  Competition.— Another 
architect  is  now  named  to  us  as  having  been 
selected  for  this  work ; but,  as  tbe  committee  ap- 
pear not  to  know  their  own  mind,  we  must  wait 
till  they  do. 

Dundee  Coen-Exchange  Competition. We 

understand,  says  the  Dundee  fVardcr,  that  the - 
Corn-Exchange  Committee  has  approved  of  the 
plan  of  Air.  Campbell  Douglas,  architect,  Glasgow, 
for  the  Corn-Exchange  here:  the  other  com- 
petitors w’ere  Air.  John  Milne,  .architect,  St. 
Andrew’s;  and  Messrs.  Hay,  of  Liverpool ; aiid  at 
the  Lunacy  Board,  which  met  on  Tuesday,  it  was 
decided  to  get  new  plans  for  the  Lunatic  Asylum 
for  the  counties  of  Fife  and  Kinross. 

Royal  Society  Cona-ebsazione. — The  pre- 
sident’s first  conversazione  was  held  on  the  16th 
instant.  Air.  De  la  Rue’s  photographs  of  the  late 
eclipse,  as  seen  in  Spain,  and  Professor  Tyndall’s 
exhibition  of  the  spectra  of  metals  (in  illustration 
of  a paragraph  in  our  last  number),  were  amongst 
the  principal  features  of  interest. 

“ Gas  Leakage  from  Street  Mains.” — With 
reference  to  this  subject,  Aliss  Alartin  reminds  us 
that  her  late  father,  Mr.  John  Martin,  took  out  a 
patent  some  years  since  for  a pipe  junction,  which 
from  a printed  description  forwarded  to  us,  an’ 
pears  to  have  consisted  of  a coupling  of  metal  in 
two  pieces,  and  forming  a band  suitable  for 
embracing  the  ends  of  the  pipes  when  laid  close 
together;  there  being  dovetailed  projections  on  the 
band  for  enclosure  by  dovetailed  slips  for  securing 
the  pieces  of  the  band:  both  clips  and  dovetailed 
projections  are  wider  at  one  end  than  at  the  other 
80  that,  when  forced  on,  the  whole  is  wedged 
tightly  together,  after  a coating  of  cement,  such 
as  white  lead  or  pitch  combined  with  tar,  or  thin 
felt  saturated  with  pitch,  has  been  laid  on.  Air. 
Alartin  intended  his  coupling  either  for  cak-iron 
pipes  or  for  those  of  fire-clay;  but  he  was  desirous 
of  having  gas-pipes  of  glass,  connected  by  the 
metal  bands;  thus  giving  effect  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  suggestion  of  glass  pipes. 

The  Nature  and  Objects  op  the  Society 
FOR  Promoting  Law-Amendment.- The  society 
was  founded  in  1814,  under  the  presidency  of 
Lord  Brougham,  for  the  promotion,  by  discusion 
and  otherwise,  of  the  careful  and  cautious  im- 
provement of  the  law  of  England  in  all  its  branches 
and  suggestions  to  the  Legislature  and  the  public 
of  defects  and  remedies.  The  society  is  composed 
of  members  of  the  Legislature,  landed  proprietors, 
merchants,  and  professional  and  independent  gen- 
tlemen. Papers  are  read  and  discussed,  and 
committees  appointed  to  consider  and  report  ou 
proposed  amendments : these  papers  and  reports 
are  published.  The  society  has  an  excellent  Law 
and  Parliamentary  library.  The  subscription  is 
2/.  2s.  per  annum.  It  is  needless  to  observe  how 
much  the  community  at  large  owes  to  this  society. 

It  is  with  a view  to  enlist  support  on  its  behalf  that 
we  recur  to  the  subject ; and,  in  a country  where 
law-amendment  is  still  so  much  needed,  the  mere 
statement  of  the  objects  of  such  a society  must 
suffice  to  recommend  it  to  notice. 


THE  BUILDER, 
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St  Seesik,  TouEorSE.— Oblige  mo  by  cor 
Notes  on  Romanesque 


tbVtoth  ot  Franco.”  I described  St. 
Alli  HI  i-Hu  ..  oinri  T.nfin  I’rnss 


Sernin,  at  Toulouse,  as  ..  ....  --  - 

basilica:  it  should  have 

HofipiTiu  AT  LISUOK.— It  is  stated  that  Mr. 

J II  Borers,  architect,  has  been  engaged  to  make 

the  drawings,  under  the  supcrmteudenco  of  Mr. 

A J Humbert,  Dr.  Sutherland,  and  Miss  Night- 
ingale, for  the  hospital  for  children  to  he  erected 
at  Lisbon.  . , 

TnE  Bath  Suevetoeship.— The  City  Act 
Committee,  at  a special  meeting  on  Friday,  una- 
niraouslv  agreed  to  elect  Mr.  A.  Mitchell,  the 
city  engineer,  to  the  surveyorship  of  the  Uty, 
vacant  in  June  next  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Parfitt. 

YoEKsniRE  Cottage  Competition.  — Mr. 
James  T.  Lea  says  his  name  should  have  been 
coupled  with  that  of  Mr.  Bowden,  as  the  jmnt 
winners  of  the  first  prize  under  “ Class  3.  Our 
list  was  official. 

Teade-maeks:  Protection  ^to  Artists. — 
Lord  Campbcdl  has  introduced  into  his  bill  on 
fraudulent  tiade-marks  a clause  making  the 
forging  of  an  artist’s  name,  sign,  or  monogram, 
on  any  picture,  engraving,  or  work  of  sculpture,  a 
misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. The  thriving  trade  in  counterfeit  modern 
masters  will  thus  receive  a wholesome  check. 

Chiciiester. — The  Dean  of  Chichester  has  re- 
cently presented  to  each  of  the  workmen  engaged 
in  the  restoration  of  the  cathedral,  a mourning 
card  containing  two  resolutions  passed  at  the 
meeting  held  in  Chiehester,  February  2Gtb.  _ The. 
one  acknowledges  the  goodness  of  the  Almiglity 
in  snaring  lifej  and  the  other  returns  thanks  to 
those  entrusted  with  the  work  for  their  exertions 
to  avert  the  calamity. 

Glasgow  Cathedrae  Windows.— Other  three 


a three  aisled  Latin  cross 


nainted  glass  windows  have  arrived  at  the  cathedral 

1.  . n -nr Afy%-\fwe  nrp  tllC 


this  week,  from  Munich.  The  donors  are 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Sir  John  Maxwell,  and  Jlr. 
Stirling,  of  Kelr.  The  Hon.  W.  Cowper,  First 
Commissioner  of  Her  Majesty’s  Works,  has  de- 
cided that  the  windows  of  tho  chapter-house  and 
crypts,  not  filled  or  to  be  filled  with  painted  glass 
from  Munich,  are  to  be  e.xecutcd  by  British 
artists. 

A Check  to  the  Charing  Cross  Railway 
Vice-Chancellor  Page  Wood  has  granted  an  in- 
junction to  restrain  the  Charing-cross  Railway 
Company  from  taking  proceedings  compulsorily 
to  acquire  a portion  merely  of  the  premises  of 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  without  taking  the  whole, 
the  hospital  trustees  being  able  and  willing  to 
sell  the  whole.  It  is  argued  that  the  purchase 
of  the  whole  will  annihilate  the  undertaking,  as 
the  purchase-money  of  the  hospital  would  be 
75O,000Z.  An  impression  prevails  that  the  trus- 
tees have  not  behaved  very  well  in  the  matter. 

A New  Bridge  to  cross  the  Thames  at 
Brentford. — At  a recent  public  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Brentford  a discussion  took  place 
as  to  the  construction  of  a bridge  proposed  by  the 
Great  Western  and  Brentford  Railway  Company 
to  be  thrown  across  the  Thames  from  the  present 
terminus  at  Brentford  to  Kew  Gardens.  A bill  is 
now  before  Parliament  for  carrying  it  into  effect. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  railway  will  bring  an 
immense  accession  of  visitors  to  Kew  Gardens  from 
the  West,  and  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great 
advantage  to  Brentford  to  have  the  ready  means  of 
communication  with  tho  opposite  shore  which  this 
bridge  would  afford.  The  total  cost  will  not 
exceed  8,000/.,  and  it  is  not  proposed  to  ask  the 
inhabitants  of  Brentford  for  a shilling  of  the 
money.  The  maximum  toll  to  be  permitted  by 
the  Act  is  one  penny  each  persou. 

The  Lendal  Bridge  and  Blake-street 
Improvement,  at  York.— These  works  are  pro- 
gressing, and  the  bridge  will  probably  he  thrown 
open  to  the  public  during  the  autumn  of  the  present 
year.  Mr.  Dredge  is  the  engineer.  The  removal 
of  the  houses  in  Little  Blake-street,  and  the  open- 
ing already  made  in  Lendal  and  Museum-street, 
the  construction  of  the  laud  arches,  &c.,  enable 
the  citizens  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  improve- 
ment contemplated.  The  lorA;  Herald  states, 
however,  that  “a  portion  of  the  house  now  occu- 
pied by  tho  Rev.  Thomas  Richardson  is  in  the 
direct  line  of  view ; and  that,  unless  it  be  removed, 
the  new  street,  instead  of  being  straight,  will  be 
curved  at  the  very  point  where  it  will  interfere 
with  the  view  of  the  Minster  from  the  bridge;” 
and  that  “a  portion  of  the  house  occupkd  by 
Mr.  James  Alk-u  presents  a similar  obstacle  ; and 
the  rounding  off  of  the  corner  ought  to  be  a 
much  more  sweeping  aflair  than  is  at  present 
contemplated.” 


Lahhe  Oastino.— An  enormous  casting  has 
beeu  made  in  the  foundry  of  Messrs.  11.  and  (j. 
Harris,  of  Eotherliam.  The  total  weight  ot  the 
casting  is  33  tons  10  cwt.,  and  it  is  to  form  a hed 
for  an  immense  hammer  at  the  new  works  or 
Messrs.  John  Brown  & Co.,  Sheffield.  The  metal 
was  run  from  the  cupolas  in  four  minutes  and  a 

The  Eaiiwat  Bbidge  ovee  tee  Kiiike  at 
ConoSKE.— The  great  railway  bridge  over  tho 
Rhino  at  Kehl  and  Cologne,  ot  which  wo  gave  an 
engraved  view  on  2iid  June,  1860,  is  now  nearly 
completed,  and  e.vperiments  to  test  its  strength 
were  lately  made  on  it.  First  of  all  the  two  turn- 
ing parts  of  tho  bridge  were  manccuvred,  and  were 
found  to  work  well.  That  of  the  French  side, 
which  weighs  350  tons,  was  moved  with  fuciliiy  by 
eight  men,  then  by  four,  and  then  only  by  two. 
After  several  other  preliminary  experiments,  two 
trains,  each  consisting  of  five  locomotives,  were 
driven  over  the  bridge  side  by  side,  and  were  made 
to  remain  together  some  time  on  the  turning 
bridges,  and  on  other  portions  of  the  structure  : 
lastly,  these  two  trains  crossed  each  other lull 
speed.  During  the  experiments  the  different 
parts  of  the  bridge,  it  is  said,  scarcely  yielded  at 
all. 

The  Newcasxle-dnder-Ltne  School  _ oe 
Art  —The  annual  meeting  of  this  school  has  .just 
been  held ; Mr.  Jackson,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.  ^ The 
attendance  was  numerous.  The  committee  s re- 
port stated  that  the  number  of  persons  who  had 
been  taught  drawing  through  the  instrumentaldy 
of  the  school  was  430,  being  an  increase  of  eigh- 
teen on  the  previous  year.  Eleven  medals  for 
twenty-three  drawings  bad  been  awarded.  Fifty 
percent,  of  the  works  examined  were  found  de- 
serving of  medals,  and  six  drawings^  were  for- 
warded to  Loudon  for  national  competition.  The 
income  of  the  school,  including  25/.  given  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  had  been  62/.  9s.  6d. ; and  the  expendi- 
ture, including  a biiliincc  of  22/.  Is.  lOd.,  brought 
from  1859,  58/.  2s.  6d.  The  committee  acknow- 
ledged the  presentation  to  the  school,  by  Mr. 
Riiskitj,  of  a water-colour  drawing  of  fruit  by 
William  Huut.  On  comparing  the  works  of  1859 
with  those  of  1854,  there  was,  it  was  said,  a very- 
marked  advance  in  all  the  grades  of  drawing. 

Bursting  or  the  Bridgwater  Canal.  — 
An  accident  has  happened  a few  miles  from 
Warrington,  involving  a considerable  amount  of 
damage  to  the  Bridgwater  canal,  and  the  entire 
stoppage  of  the  traffic.  At  Lumb  Brook,  Apple- 
ton,  the  canal  embankment  is  25  feet  above  the 
adjoining  laud,  and  the  road  to  Grappenhall  Heys 
passes  under  it.  This  embankment  gave  way  on 
the  south-west  side,  causing  an  immense  breach. 
The  wing  wall  of  the  bridge  on  that  side  was 
completely  swept  away.  Some  cottages  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  were_  several  feet  deep 


3 Houses,  Forest-hiU,  Sydenham,  Kent  j Mr.  J. 


ForTw--- 

G.  Stapelton,  jun.,  architect  ;• 

Fowler  


Dover 

Winder  L20U 

Cannon L’9^ 

Thompson LI'*'' 

LI25 

Hemmini: LHO 

Amos 9"0 


For  the  erection  of  Duncral  House,  and  omces,  Perth- 
shire,  for  tlie  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rolls;  Mr.  W.  G.  Hahcr- 
shon,  architect ^ „ 

Neilson ^21,5fl0  « n 


Craig. . 


20, 499  0 0 


Stephen  & Cuir 20,445 

Adam  20.097  0 

Murray  ‘9-9'2  0 

Scott.. 19-835  0 

*8,324  0 

Brownlie ® 

Mooic I 

Parker*  Sons  >*>,582  0 

Griffiths  lb, -200  0 

Weatherly  15,830  0 


For  the  erection  of  United  PresbyteriA-in  Church  West- 
bourne  Grove- terrace ; Mr.  W.  G.  Hahershon,  areiiitect  •- 
Matthews 0 0 


Adamson 

Simpson 


Patman  & Fotheringham  . 

Todd  

Tarrant  

Myers 

Rudkin  

Moore  


.5,597 

5,536 

5,525 

5.196 

5,0U0 


4.79*  0 


For  new  Buildings  and  Alterations,  at  Half  Moon  and 
Seven  Stars,  1I9,  St.  George-street  East;  Mr.  Benjamin 
White,  architect:— 

Wood,  Brothers 0 u 

Hedjcr 0 0 

RLvett,iun 'Lf  u 

Blackburn “ 

Howlelt  & Brown 455  ^ “ 

Wilson  

Dudley 


395 


For  tlic  new  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Joseph,  at 
Stockport;  Mr.  M.  E.  Hadtield,  Shellleld,  architect. 
Quantities  not  supplied ; - 

Firsl  Kstiniatcs. 

^6.500  0 0 


Davenport  & Swindells . . 

Thackray  * Pearce 5,990  - 

Farreil  & Ledger 5,438  u 

Gilmore 5,_3go  0 

Robinson  * Son 0 

Forrester  8 

Srcoiid  Estimates  (omiltbig  Towci-). 

Gilmore ^'^950  0 

Forrester  

Robinson  & Son  (accepted) . 


4,230  0 0 


For  building  School-master’s  Rcsidenca,  in  connection 
wit^St.  JohiFs  National  Schools,  Bcthnall-green ; Mi. 
W Mundy,  Juii.,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  the 
architect; — . . 

Read*  Son 0 0 

J;,  S 0 

Forrest 365  0 0 


For  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  Chatham 


Mr.  R.  P. 


in  water ; and’about  7,000  cubic  yards  of  earth,  pope,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Polaudj 
&c.,  which  formed  the  hed  of  the  canal,  have  been  & °°'’EX'iirds i4.7on 


A.,Ai'ricd  into  the  lower  ground  by  the  force  of  the 
current.  Nothing  is  know'n  as  to  tho  cause  of  the 
accident.  It  is,  however,  attributed  to  the  late 
severe  frost,  and  to  the  strong  winds  causing  fiats 
to  hump  against  the  side  of  the  canal.  About  a 
hundred  navvies  and  other  workmen  were  set  to 
the  work  of  restoration.  The  damage  has  been 
estimated  to  amount  to  some  thousands  of  pounds. 


TENDEKS 

For  additions  to  Brcckham  Home,  for  Workhouse 
Girls,  for  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Way;  Mr,  J.  Norton,  honorary 
architect ; — „ 

Carruthers  .^200  0 0 

Batchelor >93  b n 

Barnes  *75  o " 

Thornton  (accepted) 1"^  b 0 


Wilkins.. 


13,707  1 

Myers  '3.560 

Rummins 12,906 

Jenniogs '2,125 

Nayler 11,557 

Watts  

Stump  (accepted) ii,3U 

Parkliurst  ll,«00 


Soldiers’  Institute,  Chatham;  Mr.  A.  Gough,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied  by  Welch  & Atkinson ; 

.^>'4,198  Cl  0 

Wilkins LC8^  0 « 

Carter 3,7/5  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers  3,7/5  0 0 

Stump  (accepted)  3.*98  9 0 

Nayler  3,493  0 0 


Norwicli,  and  Messrs.  Goodwin  & Butcher, 
architects.  Quantitie.s  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  b 
Norwich: — 


1,0 


Cushing  iCB.Kio 

Spinks  * Young..  6 218 

Stanley 5,86u 

Lacey  5,565 

Ling  & Balls  ....  5,398 


For  Hackney  district  Scwei> 
.ovegrove,  C-E.,  surveyor;  — 


Works;  Mr.  James  j 


For  Cottages,  Orpington,  Kent;  Mr.  J.  G. 
iin.,  architect; — 

Townsend .<‘-225 

Sales 215 


on. 

est, 

No.  13 
Contract. 

No.  14 

Contract. 

Total. 



jt'l,217  0 

/£  5,860  0 

4,270  10 

969  0 

4,153  3 
3,826  0 
3,730  0 

924  0 

Cattell  & Hills  .. 

937  0 
800  0 

4,626  0 

Stacey  

Abbott  & Hop- 
lon,  wood  (accepted) 

3,741  0 

l,ld8  0 

802  0 

4,546 

Mr.  D.  A.  Cobbett,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 


Mansfield*  Son /t  10,973  0 

Dove,  Brothers 10,875  0 

Conder in,l6u  u 

Myers  10,083  0 

Willson 9,889  0 

Hedges 9,880  0 

King 9.''90  0 

Hill  9.405  0 

Perry 9,383  0 

Ashby  * Horner  9,310  0 


For  restoration  of  Chelwood  Church,  Somerset;  Mr. 
J.  Notton,  architect 


use, 

Nav 

Porch, 

and 

Chancel. 

Tower. 

Totals. 

Ica- 

New  Aisle. 

it  666 

0 

/6-168 

0 

.^'180 

0 

/A10I4  0 

Spiller 

622 

678 

0 

195 

137 

0 

127 

0 

942  0 

599 

16 

123 

497 

10 

165 

12 

133 

139 

/ d4  0 

, 490 

139 

130 

Streeter* 

420 

1 115 

g 
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The  (Question  of  Mesidences,  Paris. — Theatres. 

HILE  London  is  discuss- 
ing what  measures  shall 
be  adopted  preparatory 
to  any  further  destruC' 
tion  of  a large  number 
of  residences,  Paris  is 
quarrelling  about  the 
evil  or  good  results  which 
have  followed  wholesale 
clearances  of  a similar 
kind:  the  dearness  of  places 
of  residence;  the  prevalence 
^ of  speculation  in  land,  which 
is  supposed  to  assist  in  pro- 
ducing the  evil;  and  the 
financial  and  other  adminis- 
tration of  the  municipality, 
continuing  to  form  the  sub- 
jects of  much  discussion.  Since 
our  detailed  notice  of  the  intended 
streets  and  other  improvements  was 
published,  an  important  pamphlet 
has  appeared,  entitled  “La  Libertc 
et  Les  Affaires : La  Cherte  dcs 
I..oycr8  et  les  Travaux  dc  Paris,” 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  A.  Gucroult, 
Medacteur  en  Chef  of  the  Opinion  Nationale, 
wherein  the  city  is  plainly  accused  of  the  author- 
ship of  the  evil,  the  argument  is  advanced  that 
the  municipality  should  charge  itself  with  the 
(Work  of  reconstruction,  and  tlic  wisdom  of  destroy- 
liing  houses  of  a costly  character,  lately  built,  for 
ithe  sake  of  uniformity  or  the  alignement  is 
lopointedly  questioned.  Wo  have  not  at  present 
^opportunity  to  enter  into  all  the  bearings  of  the 
;icontr(^vorsy ; but  we  may  add,  on  the  one  side, 
.ithat  costly  operations  such  as  the  author  of  the 
lupamphlet  refers  to,  are  not  always  favourable  to 
ithe  desired  effect  of  street  architecture  in  Paris, 
•.(more  than  they  are  considered  consistent  with 
wound  economy;  and  question  on  the  other,  if  the 
i'ibertii  of  affairs,  as  the  true  policy  for  the  muni 
Ipipality,  would  be  promoted  by  the  course  which 
iiilr.  Gu(3roult  shadows  forth.  Indeed,  we  believe 
ji.his  contrary  view  has  been  maintained  in  the 
vTournal  des  Pebats.  The  pamphlet,  however,  is 
; in  important  one ; and  wc  hear  that  the  Emperor 
laas  written  thanking  the  writer  for  having 
iforoduced  it. 

i|]  Last  week  the  Corps  Lcgislatif  were  occupied 
r veveral  hours  on  the  same  question,  which,  it 
||i|ppear3,  has  its  counterpart  in  other  populous 
lliities  in  France;  as  it  has  in  London,  or  so  nearly 
t present  or  for  the  future,  that  everything  con- 
1 ilributcd  to  the  solution  of  it  should  be  regarded 
'i-'Dcre  with  the  closest  attention.  The  report  of 
I lie  debate  occupies  twelve  columns  in  the  Moni- 
'■ymr  of  Wednesday,  the  20tli.  The  amendment 
iiroroposod  went  to  declare  that  the  “towns  of 
liifaris  and  Lyons  assisted  with  inquietude  at  the 
Onmmoderate  enterprises  of  municipal  administra- 
• oiions  unattended  with  check  and  control;”  and 
aaat  “ the  absence  of  elected  municipal  councils, 

I;  (fad  the  forgetfulness  of  the  elementary  p'-inciple 
h f public  right  which  assures  to  the  individual 
iMntributor  the  right  of  naming  those  who  vote 
^feie  impost  and  dispose  of  it,”  had  never  “been 
I more  sensibly  regretted  ” than  at  the  present 
•lime.  Mr.  E.  Picard,  who  moved  the  amendment, 
jiihich  w'as  signed  also  by  Messrs.  Jules  Favre, 
siL  Darimon,  Henon,  and  Emile  Ollivier,  was  re- 
clecied  to  by  Mr.  Devinck,  author  of  a report  on 
a*  le  financial  situation  of  the  city,  presented  to 
fliic  municipal  council  on  the  occasion  of  the 
ladgct  for  1861,  and  by  Mr.  Pillanlt,  one  of  the 
Jiiiinistcrs.  Although  ultimately  the  reasons  with 
alchich  our  readers  are  familiar  led  to  the  non- 


adoption  of  the  amendment,  many  features  of  the 
discussion  can  be  usefully  thought  over  in  Paris, 
as  in  those  other  capitals  where  a tendency  to 
the  same  condition  of  over-population  in  propor- 
tion to  houses,  exists;  for,  exist  it  does,  we  appre- 
hend, in  capitals  generally,  though  most  of  all  in 
Paris. 

The  minister,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion, 
stated  that  a large  number  of  new  houses  would 
have  to  be  built;  and  announced  as  amongst  the 
good  results  which  had  followed  from  opening 
new  streets  that  tho  mortality  had  diminished 
ten  per  cent. 

As  we  are  writing  of  Paris,  we  may  continue 
our  observations  on  the  discussion  now  going  on 
there  in  respect  of  the  best  form  and  arrangement 
of  theatres. 

On  the  16tb,  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
Metiers,  Mr.  Trclat  delivered  the  first  of  three 
lectures  on  the  same  subject.  The  lecture  more 
especially  related  to  the  Greek  theatre  and  drama. 
For  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  seems  nece-ssary 
to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  French  archi- 
tects the  existence  of  the  contribution  by  Profes- 
sor Donaldson,  on  the  ancient  theatre,  to  the 
supplementary  volume  of  Stuart’s  Athens,  second 
edition,  where,  besides  much  other  matter,  there 
is  a plan  giving  an  ideal  restoration,  which  will  be 
found  of  value  by  those  who  have  felt  the  difficul- 
ties left  by  Vitruvius  and  others.  Mr.  Falkeuer’s 
paper  of  more  recent  date,  on  the  Theatres  of 
Crete,  would  also  deserve  the  notice  of  Mr.  Trelat: 
indeed,  it  is  essential  for  the  subject. 

A resume  of  some  of  the  chief  points  in  the 
question  of  the  proposed  new  building,  and  a 
general  review  of  the  designs,  was  given  by  Mr. 
Cesar  Daly  on  the  l lth  ulb.,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Presse  Scientifique,  and  will  be  found  reported  in 
the  following  number  of  the  publication  of  that 
Society.*  Mr.  Daly,  from  the  French  point  of 
view,  instances  the  church,  the  opera-house,  and 
the  railway  terminus,  as  the  chief  monuments  of 
contemporary  architecture;  churches  now  required 
being  buildings  of  a difterent  character  and  scale 
to  the  churches  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  case 
of  tho  Paris  Opera-house  the  problem  was  novel 
and  complex  : the  month’s  preparation  was  insuffi- 
cient ; and,  if  sketches  would  have  served  had  the 
subject  been  an  arch  of  triumph  or  a tomb,  there 
could  not,  in  the  present  case,  be  the  saving  of 
time  expected  in  calling  for  sketches  only;  elabo- 
rate work  of  representation  being  identified  with 
the  necessary  study. 

Tho  eflect  of  the  collective  blunder  was  to  strike 
with  impotency  the  competition  opened.  The 
author,  however,  discovers  many  merits  in  the 
works,  and  puts  forth  some  useful  conclusions 
from  his  survey,  regretting,  however,  with  us,  the 
absence  of  the  written  particulars.  In  the  course 
of  some  remarks  on  stage  arrangement,  he  in- 
stances a new  theatre,  not  in  France,  where  only 
twenty-five  men  are  required  for  working 
machinery,  to  produce  the  same  kind  of  effects  as 
require  100  men  on  the  stage  in  Paris;  and  con- 
cerning the  position  of  the  frout  of  the  stage 
relatively  to  the  salle,  he  quotes  some  words  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Nourrit,  the  singer,  the  ten- 
dency of  which  is  to  show  that,  irrespective  of 
other  considerations,  it  is  favourable  to  the  efforts 
of  the  actor  that  he  should  feel  himself,  as  it 
were,  “enveloped  by  the  audience,  and  touched  by 
their  sympathetic  regards  from  all  parts.”  Mr. 
Daly,  we  believe,  has  ready  for  publication  a more 
minute  account  of  the  results  of  the  competition, 
with  illustrations  of  some  of  the  principal  designs. 
The  French  journals  announce  that  the  drawings 
of  the  new  theatre,  to  be  called  after  the  Prince 
Imperial,  are  at  present  under  consideration  by 
the  Conseil  des  Batiments  Civils.  The  site  named 
is  between  tho  Eue  Eeaumur  and  the  Square  St. 
Martin. 

* " Presse  Scientifique  des  Deux  Monties : Revue 
Universelle  du  Mouvenient  des  Sciences  pures  ct  Appli- 
quee8,”No.4.  Annce,  186l.  Tome  Premier.  Livrai-on 
du  i6  Fevricr : Paris,  au  Bureaux  de  la  Presse  Scieiili- 
fique.  Londres:  H,  Baillicrc;  Barthiis  ct  Lowell. 


THE  SAKACENIC  STYLE  DISTINCT  FllOM 
THE  BYZANTINE.* 

The  occurrence  of  round  arches,  alternating 
with  those  of  the  pent-roof,  or  angular  head,  will 
readily  call  to  mind  the  niches  in  the  theatre  of 
Taormina,  in  Sicily,  which  have  a similar  appear- 
ance and  arrangement : they  are  also  of  brick,  and 
of  the  same  character,  with  a hood  over  the  arch, 
or  layer  of  bricks  intervening  between  those  of  the 
archivolt  and  the  superincumbent  wall.  Of  this 
alternation  of  the  round  and  angular-beaded 
arch  many  instances  occur,  in  Roman  times,  of  a 
more  ornamented  character  in  the  form  of  pedi- 
ments over  windows  or  niches,  in  stone,  as  at 
Niines,  of  the  time  of  Augustus;  at  Baalbek,  in 
the  smaller  temple;  at  Diocletian’s  baths  .at 
Rome ; and  other  buildings  : it  is  also  seen  in  the 
wall  of  Constantinople,  and  in  the  baptistery  of 
Ravenna,  built  A.D.  451 ; and  it  has  long  been 
fashionable  over  the  windows  of  modern  European 
houses.  And  as  it  was  employed  at  so  early  a 
period,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  it  in  a build- 
ing evidently  erected  by  the  Coptic  Christians  of 
The  style  of  construction  in  the  old  por- 
tions of  the  Jnma-t-Amr  Is  the  same  as  that  in 
the  neighbouring  convent,  which  still  remains 
within  the  old  Roman  station  at  Babylon;  and  as 
its  brick  window.s,  added  by  the  Christians  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  stone  wall  above  its  southern 
gateway,  have  the  same  character  as  those  of  the 
mosque ; they  at  once  proclaim  the  source  whence 
the  latter  were  derived,  and  the  very  usual  and 
even  necessary  assistance  obtained  by  the  Arab 
conquerors  from  native  builders.f  One  of  its 
peculiarities  consists  in  the  hood  placed  over  the 
arch,  already  alluded  to;  and,  as  it  is  found  in 
several  early  Christian  buildings  of  the  time  of 
the  Arab  invasion  of  Egypt,  we  know  it  to 
have  been  commonly  adopted  there  even  before 
this  mosque  was  erected ; and  the  same  style  of 
construction  appears  in  the  small  pointed  arches 
built  by  the  Christians  in  tho  same  century. 
It  also  occurs  (somewhat  stilted)  over  the  win- 
dows of  the  Red  Convent  near  Soohdg,  in  Upper 
building  supposed  to  be  of  early  Chris- 
tian time,  though  completed  much  after  its  pre- 
tended date,  the  reign  of  Constantine.  This  hooded 
pointed  arch  continued  in  use  a long  time  after- 
wards; and  it  not  only  appears  in  the  south-west 
front  of  this  mosque,  which  is  probably  of  a rather 
later  date  than  the  above-mentioned  portion  at 
the  south-eastern  side,  but  is  found  in  Arab  build- 
ings (as  at  Asouan),  over  stilted  arches,  cf  about 
1070  A.D.,  and  at  other  later  period.^. 

The  south-western  front  of  tliis  mosque  is  re- 
markable for  another  feature,  which  soon  became 
so  marked  in  Saracenic  architecture, — tho  pointed 
arch.  It  here  alternates  with  the  round  one  in 
the  lower,  as  that  with  the  pent,  or  angular,  head 
does  with  the  round  arch  in  the  upper  tier;  and 
though  the  pointed  arch  had  been  occasionally 
used  of  very  limited  dimensions,  as  already  stated, 
before  the  Arab  conquest  (A.D.  G38),  this  was 
probably  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  its  regular 
employment  in  the  walls  of  any  large  building. 

It  may  have  been  introduced  on  some  few  occa- 
sions, as  in  Assyria  and  at  the  Pyramids  of  Na- 
pata,  and  in  subordinate  positions  to  cover  pas- 
sages, and  spaces  of  limited  span,  at  a much  more 
remote  period ; but  its  first  development  was  un- 
questionably due  to  the  Arabs;  and  in  little  more 
than  200  years  after  their  first  conquests  it  be- 
came an  established  feature  of  Saracenic  architec- 
ture.;!; 

In  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history  the 
Arabs  were  satisfied  with  imitations  or  modifica- 
tions of  the  buildings  of  each  district  where  they 
settled  ; and  this  explains  the  diversity  that  exists 
in  the  character  of  those  raised  by  them,  and  by 
the  native  architects  they  employed  in  different 
countries;  while  it  accounts  lor  the  subsequent 
combination  of  various  elements  in  their  archi- 
tecture when  they  became  sufficiently  advanced 
to  form  a new  and  independent  style ; for  we  must 
recollect  that  the  Moslems,  from  the  time  they 
conquered  Syria,  Egypt,  Western  Africa,  Persia, 
India,  and  other  countries,  about  eighty  years 
after  the  death  of  Mohammed,  had  added  whole 
populations  to  their  ranks ; they  had  long  ceased 
to  be  merely  rude  invaders  from  Arabia ; and 


* See  p-  193,  ante. 

t It  is  in  the  convent  over  this  gateway  that  the  curious 
inscription  on  wood,  of  the  time  of  Diocletian,  occurs, 
over  a doorway  once  leading  into  the  church. 

} I cannot  subscribe  to  tho  opinion  that  the  pointed 
arches  of  the  mosque  of  El  Aksah,  at  Jerusalem,  are  of  the 
69th  year  of  the  Hegira,  A.D.  689 ; or  that  that  builchng 
is  in  the  concliiion  in  which  it  was  when  built  by  Abd-cl- 
Melek.  The  stalls  and  the  columns,  with  their  capitsts, 
are  probably  of  Christian  time,  but  the  arches  of  the 
church  J do  not  speak  of  the  vaults)  are  neither  of  Chris- 
tian nor  of  the  earliest  Moslem  time. 
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their  converts,  long  preotised  m the  arts  and 
architecture  of  their  respective  provinces  brought 
with  them  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Bj  zan- 
tine  Greeks,  the  Copts,  the  Pers.ans,  the  Indians, 
and  others  who  had  joined  their  ranks.  No  wonder 
then  that  with  such  varied  contributions  to  the 
common  stock  the  new  architecture  was  marked 
bv  the  remodelled  types  of  so  many  different 
styles  The  Byzantine  Greeks  gave  it  many  ot 
its  earliest  ornamental  devices  and  other  features. 
The  Copts,  more  in  favour  in  Egypt  than  the 
Greeks,  their  religious  and  political  rivals,  were 
constantly  employed  in  that  country  hy  the 
Moslems  as  builders.  Persia,  as  history  and  the 
infallible  evidence  of  style  proclaim,*  had  the 
greatest  influence  on  the  character  of  its  oldest 
buildings;  and  we  know  that  architects  from 
that  country  had  long  before  been  employed 
by  Justinian  at  Constantinople.  India,  too,  Inr- 
nisbed  numerous  marked  features;  among  which 
may  be  noticed  the  minaret,  the  mehrah,  or  niche 
of  prayer,  the  bracket,  and  other  peculiarities  of 
its  monuments;  and  many  instances  might  be 
adduced  of  the  spread  of  the  prevailing  character- 
istics  of  different  styles  throughout  the  most  dis- 
tant countries  conquered  by  the  Arabs.  Some 
were  less  readily  adopted  in  certain  districts, 
owing  to  previous  predilections,  or  to  the  nature 
of  the  climate  : in  one  place  covered  buildings  were 
a necessity:  in  another,  they  were  not  required;  and 
thus,  while  previous  habit  suggested  the  adoption 
of  the  dome  in  Syria  and  some  northern  countries, 
the  Egyptian  Moslems  did  not  admit  it  till  a later 
time,  and  then  only  as  an  adventitious  feature 
gradually  welcomed  by  them,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Kurd.  Turkman,  and  Circassian  Sol- 
tans,  t who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  Eatemite  Caliphate,  in 
1171  A.D.  Eor  the  oldest  mosqnes  in  Cairo,  of 
879  and  1003,  as  we  have  already  seen,  have  no 
dome,  or  other  distinguishing  feature  of  Byzan- 
tine architecture  ; and  the  small  one  in  the  court, 
covering  the  font  for  ablutions,  is  of  later  time. 
They  consist,  as  I have  before  stated,  of  the 
hypa?thral  Court,  surrounded  hy  colonnades,  with 
a minaret  on  one  side,  or  at  two  or  more  of  the 
corners;  and  the  hypostylar  portion,  at  the  upper 
or  prayer  end,  was  covered  by  the  same  kind  of 
flat  roof  as  the  corridors  of  the  court. 

Of  the  architecture  of  the  Abbaside  Caliphs  we 
know  little,  though  the  distinguished  leaders  of 
that  dynasty  were  great  encouragers  of  architec- 
ture, as  of  all  the  sciences  and  arts;  and  the  only 
hnllding  now  remaining  of  that  period  in  Egypt 
is  the  Mekecas,  or  Kilometer,  in  the  Isle  of  Koda, 
■which,  founded  by  the  Caliph  Mamoon,  was  rebuilt 
hy  El  Motawukkel-al-Allah-G:ifer,the  tenth  prince 
of  that  dynasty,  A.1).  862;  and  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  its  Cu  fie  inscriptions  proves  it  to  be  of 
that  age.  M.  Coste  thinks  they  arc  of  199  A.H. 
(314  A.D.),  and  of  233  A.H.  (848  A.D.) ; but  they 
are  at  all  events,  not  later  than  the  time  of  El 
Motawukkel,  or  862  A.D-t  Its  arches  rest  on 
engaged  columns,  in  a manner  which  recals  those 
of  our  Korman  time;  and  the  capitals  have  a 
simple  character  approaching  to  the  Romanesque, 
withoxit  any  abacus  or  import,  but  with  a heavy 
unornaraented  base.  In  the  summer  of  1832,  I 
obtained  permission,  from  Mohammed  Ali,  to 
remove  the  upper  steps  of  the  staircase,  which 
covered  the  end  of  the  Cufic  inscription,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  the  date;  but  though  my  search 
was  fruitless,  I have  no  doubt,  from  the  simple 
style  of  the  Cufic,  that  it  is  of  the  Caliph  Mota- 
wukkel ; and  the  fact  of  the  pointed  arch  having 
been  in  general  use  at  that  period,  is  fully  con- 
firmedbythemosque  of  Ahmed-Ebn-Tooloon  (after- 
wards enclosed  within  the  walls  of  Cairo),  which 
has  that  feature  throughout,  aud  was  erected 
in  879  A.D. ; as  recorded  by  history  and  by  the 
inscription  still  remaining  there,  which  contains 
the  date  265  of  the  Hegira.  § There  is  another 


* For  proofs  of  tins  I refer  to  Mr.  Fergusson’s  admirable 
work.  “The  Handbook  of  Architecture.” 
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+ The  mosque  of  Soltan  Berkook  ha«,  hy  some  oversight, 
been  attributed  hy  M.  Coste,  totheyear  I Mg  A.D.,  or  to  5^" 
A.H  , answering  to  li:J3  A.D.  It  sliould  have  been  1382— 
1399  A.D. ; which  24ii  or  250  years,  in  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture, make  a material  difference.  Soltan  Berkook  was 
the  first  of  the  Bnrgitc,  or  Circassian  Memlook  kings,  who 
reigricdfrom  1182  A.D.,  to  the  Conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
Turks, under  Soltan  Selcem,  in  151 7 ; and  by  these  kings  the 
tombs  were  built  outside  the  walls  of  Cairo,  which  have 
erroneously  been  styled  the  tombs  of  the  Caliphs.  The 
Caliphs  were  buried  where  the  Khan  Khaleel  no-.v  stands, 

in  the  city.  

t I am  glad  to  find  from  Mr.  Stanley  Poole,  that  this 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  valuable  authority  of  Mr. 
Lane. 

§ The  position  of  this  mosque  may  be  seen  from  my  map 
ot  Cairo  ; which,  thongb  unfinished,  nmy  serve  to  show  the 

locality  of  the  principal  mosques,  and  i he  original  as 

as  present  extent  of  me  city,  after  the  Kala-t-eUKeb-b.  or 
Kuttacca,  in  which  the  Toolooneeh  stands,  was  enclosed 
with  its  precincts. 


mosque  in  Cairo,  of  great  antiquity—the  Azbir, 
founded  by  G(5her-el-KiU‘d,tbe  general  of  El  Moez, 
the  first  Eatemite  Caliph  of  Egypt,  A.D.  97-, 
hut  of  the  original  building,  which  was  very  small,no 
part  remains  except  the  niche,  which  stands  m the 
middle  of  the  great  colonnade.  The  western  part, 
with  the  minaret,  is  of  E’  Naser  Mohammed,  Aril. 

736  (A.D.  1336);  Kiiodbay 

AD.^-  and  it  was  completed  by  Abd-E  Rabma 
Kchia,  in  1762  A.D.;  who  at  the  same  time  cn- 
larged  the  small  but  highly  venerated  mosque  of 
El  Hassanin.  But  another  remarkable 
the  Eatemite  Caliphs,  founded  by  the  second  suc- 
cessor of  ElMoi-z,  still  remains  m its  original  state 
and  this  mosque  of  Soltan  El  Hakem.bc-omr.Illah 
presents,  throughout,  the  same  kind  of  pointed 
arches,  on  solid  piers  with  en  gaged  columns,  as  tbat 
of  Ebn-Tooloon;  and  like  it  is  built  of  brick. 

The  span  of  the  arches  is  16  feet  6 inches;  those 
of  Ebn-Tooloon,  14  feet  6 inches;  and  they  have 
both  a slight  spur,  so  well  known  m t'lc  round 
horse-shoe  arch;  which  last  form  of  arch,  though 
little  used  at  Cairo,  occurs  at  the  Toolooneeh,  m a 
wall  introduced  at  a somewhat  later  time  between 
the  mosque  and  its  whimsical  spiral  minaret. 

The  pointed  arch  being  the  one  m ordinary  use 
at  this  period,  it  is  found,  as  might  be  expected,  in 
the  palace  of  the  well-known  Eiyoobite  Caliph 
Yoosef-Salah-E’deen  (Saladin),  adjoining  the  mo- 
dern Cadi’s  court  at  Cairo,  springing  from  solid 
piers.  Itdates  aboutllSO  A.D. : forthough  this  was 
I portion  of  one  of  the  Kasniyn,  or  :‘two  palaces 
erected  hy  Gober,  the  founder  of  Cairo  (A.D.  J/U}, 
it  was  probably  an  addition  of  the  Eiyoobite 
Caliph,  who  lived  there  at  the  time  he  added 
to  Cairo  its  citadel,  and  replaced  with  stone 
the  brick  walls  of  its  former  circuit.  The  site  ot 
one  of  the  two  palaces  is  now  occupied,  in  part,  by 
the  Cadi’s  court ; and  the  spot  where  they^stood  is 
still  recorded  by  the  name  Bayn  El  Kasrayn, 
(“between  the  two  palaces”)  applied  to  the  space 
which  intervened  between  them.  The  same  kind 
of  arch  continued  to  bo  used  in  the  public  buildings 
of  Cairo,  throughout  the  reigns  of  the  Eiyoobite 
and  the  Memlook  Soltans,  to  the  conquest  of  the 
country  by  the  Turks  in  1517_.  But  while  this 
was  so  marked  a characteristic  in  the  mosques  ot 
E2vpt,tngetherwilh  the  byprethral  court, the  dome 
did  not  become  a prevailing  feature  there  till  after 
the  accession  of  the  Eiyoobite  or  Curd,  the  Bahante 
or  Turk,  and  other  dynasties;  and  it  was  then 
made  subservient  to  the  style  already  establisbed, 
being  derived  from  a cognate  branch  which  had 
developed  itself  in  Syria  and  other  countries.  It 
was  thus,  too,  that  the  minaret  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Moslems  from  India;  and  though  the  bracket 
may  have  been  introduced  from  the  same  country, 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  having  been  also 
copied,  as  by  the  Moors,  from  Homan  buildings ; 

' and  arches  bracketed,  or  resting  on  projecting  im- 
posts, may  be  seen  in  a Homan  ruin  at  Udine,  near 
Tunis. 

Indeed,  the  custom  of  using  ancones,  or  consoles, 
is  of  very  early  date,  and  of  Greek  time;  and 
columns  as  wcU  as  other  members  are  supported 
upon  them  in  many  Homan  buildings,  as  in  Diocle- 
tian’s palace  at  Spalato  and  elsewhere.  They 
answer  the  purpose  of  our  corbels,  derived  also 
from  Hrunan  architecture.  At  Diocletian’s  palace, 
too,  the  arches  spring  from  single  columns,  with- 
out any  intervening  member  between  them  and 
the  capitals. 

If  the  minaret  c.amc  from  India,  it  was  speedily 
improved  by  the  Arabs,  and  nowhere  does  it  pos- 
sess the  same  beauty  of  proportion  aiid  elegance  of 
form  as  in  the  mosques  of  Cairo,  particularly  those 
built  in  the  time  of  the  Circassian  Memlook  kings, 
as  of  El  Berkook,  1392—1399  A.D. ; of  El  Kai-dbay 
(or  Kaitbey),  1468—1496;  and  many  of  the  pre- 
ceding dynastv,  as  of  Saleh  Eyooh,  12  19  A.D. ; of 
Baybers,  1270  A.D.;  of  Kalaonn,  1285  A.D.;  of 
Naser  Mohammed,  1299  A.D. ; of  El  Ashraf-Ecnal, 
1453 ; and  of  the  Emcer  Keeber.  They  ofler  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  those  of  the  neighbouring 
Syria;  and  at  Damascus  every  one  admires  the 
minarets  introduced  there  during  the  rule  of  the 
Egyptian  Soltans. 

The  difference  of  type  displayed  by  the  minaret 
in.  several  countries  is,  perhaps,  more  striking  than 
that  of  any  other  member  of  an  Arab  edifice,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  dissimilar  than  those  of 
Cairo,  and  of  India,  and  the  tower-like  Ghiriilda  at 
Seville,  whose  type  is  so  common  throughout  the 
Barbary  states,  and  ■which  differs  so  widely  from 
another  minaret  common  at  Tunis,  as  well  as  in 
Syria  and  some  other  countrie.=i. 

I would  gladly  enter  into  the  merits  of  these 
also,  but  I should  extend  my  paper  beyond  its 


* Mr.  Stanley  Poole  says  that  the  Mosque  of  Ebn- 
Tooloon  wa-s  built  by  a Coptic  Christian. 


proper  limits.  If,  however,  I omit  all  mention  of 
the  extinguisher  form  of  the  Turkish  minaret,  or 
the  grand  mosques  of  Constantinople,  imitated  so 
decidedly  from  Sta.  Sophia,  I feel  less  regret  as 
their  architecture  does  not  properly  come  under 
the  head  of  Saracenic,  and  is  foreign  to  my  in- 

^ I have  noticed  the  general  use  of  the  pointed 
arch  in  Egypt  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  800  and 
beginning  of  the  following  century.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  employed  at  the  same  periods  in  other 
countries  of  Islam;  and  in  India  an  instance  is 
stated  to  have  been  found  of  the  time  of  Mahmood 
of  Gbiizni,  who  reigned  from  997  to  1030  A.D. 

At  Kairawau,  in  the  modern  regency  of  Tunis, 
the  old  capital  of  the  Eowatem,  or  Fatemites,  the 
founders  of  Musi-el-Kahirah,  or  Cairo,  the  pointed 
arch  is  thought  to  date  at  a very  early  period,  and 
one  which  I was  shown  at  Kairawan,  in  a building 
covering  a well,  is  reputed  to  be  coeval  with  the 
Sababa,  or  companions  of  the  Prophet.  I need 
scarcely  say  that  this  is  more  than  improbable.  W® 
cannot  believe  it  to  be  of  the  age  of  Mohawiah,  in 
whose  reign  the  city  and  the  great  mosque  ■wore 
founded  by  Ogba  (Okha),  A.D.  G70,  according  to 
Leo  Africanus;  and,  though  the  simple  corbelling 
of  the  dome,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building, 
gives  it  an  carlyappearance,  it  docs  not  seem  to  date 
ns  early  as  Ibraham  Ebn-Agleb  (Akleb),  who  esta- 
blished the  new  dynasty  of  the  Aglebites,  in  Africa, 
A.D.  800,  and  who  added  so  much  to  the  city  that  he 
was  considered  its  second  founder.  Hewasthe  same 
who  built  the  suburb  called  Hasbeed;  and  the 
port  of  Mahdikffi  was  founded  by  El  Mahdee,  the 
first  of  the  Eatemite  kings  of  Africa,  about 
A.D.  910;  and  if  I mention  these  two  places,  it 
is  because  future  travellers  in  that  part  of  the 
country  may  have  opportunities  of  making  in- 
quiries there,  which  I was  unable  to  do,  being 
obliged  to  return  to  Tunis  in  time  for  the  depar- 
ture of  her  Majesty’s  ship  Beacon,  in  which  my 
lamented  friend,  Captain  Graves,  had  kindly  given 
me  a passage  from  Malta.  Unfortunately^,  the 
difficulty  of  examining  any  building  at  Kaira- 
Wiin  and  the  neighbourhood  has,  till  lately,  been 
very  great,  owing  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Mos- 
lems, who  look  upon  it  as  a holy  city,  and  arc 
everywhere  in  Barbary  averse  to  Eni-opean  intru- 
sion; and,  when  I went  there  in  1845,  only  two 
other  Christian  travellers  had  been  permitted  to 
lodge  within  its  precincts.  I was,  however,  en- 
abled to  make  many  more  observations  than  1 had 
expected,  owing  to  my  speaking  Arabic,  to  roy 
travelling  in  the  Eastern  dress,  and  to  the  oppor- 
tunity I bad  of  meeting  and  overcoming  the  oh- 
jections  of  the  people,  whlcdi  last  happened  m 
this  manner  On  leaving  the  governor's  house,  I 
was  warned  to  be  very  prudent,  and  not  to  excite 
attention  by  attempting  to  draw  or  write  while 
any  one  was  in  sight,  particularly  while  going 
near  the  mosques.  I took  care,  therefore,  when- 
ever I ventured  to  make  any  memoranda,  to  do  so 
under  the  cover  of  my  capacious  bornoos ; and  I 
had  succeeded  in  avoiding  all  suspicion  till,  on 
coming  opposite  the  eastern  gateway  of  the  great 
mosque,  I stopped  to  examine  its  pointed  arch. 
Thinking  that  no  one  was  within  sight,  I proceeded 
to  make  a hasty  sketch  of  it,  when  some  of  the 
faithful,  whom  I had  not  perceived  within  the 
gateway,  came  forth  in  great  anger  to  inquire  into 
my  roost  suspicious  proceedings.  It  was  ton  late 
to  stop  and  affect  innocence  : my  offence  was  too 
evident ; therefore,  without  waiting  for  the  out- 
burst of  thoir  indignation.  I advanced  to  meet 
them,  and,  after  the  usxial  salutations,  told  tliem 
I had!  come  from  Cairo,  where  the  learned  declared 
that  the  Egyptians  had  invented  the  pointed  arch, 
but  that,  as  the  Eowatem  princes  went  from 
Kairawan  to  Musr-el-Kal.irah  (Cairo),  and  used 
the  pointed  arch  at  that  time  in  their  bmldings. 
there  was  a possibility  of  its  having  been  em- 
ployed long  before  at  Kairawan ; and  1 was  there- 
fore anxious  to  know  if  they  could  produce  any 
proofs  of  a prior  claim.  This  so  disarmed  their 
prejudices  that,  with  a view  of  maintaining  the 
claims  of  their  city,  they  took  me  to  every  pointed 
arch  in  the  place,  except,  of  course,  in  the  interior 
of  the  mosques;  and,  though  disappointed  m my 
hopes  of  meeting  with  some  of  great  or  '%c 
defined  antiquity,  I was  enabled  to  sec  the  one 
already  mentioned',  and  to  copy  the  Cufic  in- 
scription at  the  city  gate,  as  well  as  to  make  other 
observations,  and  even  basty  sketches  ot  t lo 
buildings  themselves. 

The  great  mosque  is  rectangular,  surrounded  by 
a high  wall,  with  numerous  projecting  huttres?e4 
and  towers,  at  intervals,  174  paces  north  and 
by  101  east  and  west,  having  had  originally  eight 
entrances,  foui*  cn  the  east,  and  four  on  the  west 


• About  4 10  feet  by  255. 
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side,  some  of  which  are  now  closed;  and  over  each 
gateway  is  a cupola.  The  interior  I believe  to 
consist  of  the  usual  hyprcthral  court,  surrounded 
by  colonnades,  with  a deep  hypostylar  hall  at  the 
south,  or  Mekkeh,  end.  There  is  nothing  on  the 
outside  which  has  an  appearance  of  great  age; 
and  from  what  I could  learn,  it  has  been  often 
repaired,  and  probably  remodelled  at  various 
times ; though  they  pretend  that  it  was  always 
restored  in  exact  imitation  of  the  earlier  work. 
The  principal  minaret,  which  is  called  Sdma, 
stands  on  the  north  side,  towards  the  north-east 
corner.  It  is  a square  tower,  consisting  of  three 
tiers,  or  stories,  capped  by  a small  dome,  or 
cupola,  and  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  part.  It  has 
round-headed  arches ; but  one,  over  the  door  on 
its  western  side,  has  a slight  inclination  to  the 
pointed  form.  Over  the  eastern  and  western 
doors  of  the  mosque  the  arches  are  pointed;  but 
these  arc  probably  of  no  very  early  time,  though 
the  corbelling  of  the  cupolas  is  very  simple.  They 
arc  not  very  unlike,  in  this  respect,  to  the  Cubo- 
Ictta,  at  Palermo ; and  St.  Giovanni  degli  Eremiti, 
built  about  1132 ; and  in  one  place,  under  the 
side  arches,  before  the  eastern  gate,  is  an  Arabic 
inscription.  The  round  horse-shoe  arch  generally 
prevails  throughout  the  exterior  of  the  mosque; 
and  though  some  are  of  an  oval  form,  nearly 
resembling  the  pointed,  few  are  decidedly  of  that 
character  except  those  before  mentioned.  In  the 
centre  of  the  court  is  a lofty  dome,  visible  above 
the  walls,  similar  to,  though  higher  than,  those 
in  the  mosques  of  Cairo,  where  ablutions  are  per- 
formed before  prayers. 

I afterwards  visited  another  mosqne  with  three 
arches  in  front,  which  are  round,  inclining  slightly 
to  the  pointed  form,  and  with  a certain  appear- 
ance of  age,  but  which  is  contradicted  by  the  date 
of  the  Cufic  inscription  above  them,  showing  that 
they  were  erected  A. H.  816  (A.D.  1113). 

Two  Cufic  inscriptions  on  a sbekh’s  tomb  are  of 
late  date,  and  of  a very  florid  style;  but  contain 
no  date,  and  the  oldest  in  that  character  which  I 
;;  met  with  at  Kairawun  i.s  at  the  gate  called  of 
in  Tunis,  bearing  the  date  of  437  A.H.,  or  1046  A.D. 

The  walls  of  the  city  have  been  rebuilt,  and 
al  bear  the  record  of  their  last  restoration,  in 
. ; A.H.  1185  (A.D.  1772),  which  was  made  by  the 
uncle  of  the  Bey  who  governed  the  Regency  in 
1845.  They  are  surmounted  by  an  ordinary 
I r round-headed  parapet,  and  strengthened  at  inter- 
% vals  with  semicircular  towers  or  buttresses. 

T)  In  point  of  antiquity,  Kairawiln  does  not 
i appear  to  possess  any  monuments  of  that  import- 
jia  ance  which  we  might  expect  to  find  in  so  ancient 
and  so  sacred  a city 


to  mind  the  large  vaulted  recesses  of  the  Arabs 
of  later  times,  such  as  we  see  in  the  mosque  of 
Soltan  Hassan,  at  Cairo;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
fkat  Persian  taste,  welcomed  by  Justinian  while 
raising  the  numerous  edifices  with  which  he  beau- 
tified Constantinople,  may  have  also  had  its  in- 
fluence on  Byzautine  architecture. 

If  the  Saracens,  on  their  first  issuing  from 
Arabia,  adopted  the  churches  of  the  Christians  as 
places  of  worship,  or  availed  themselves  of  the 
assistance  of  Greek,  Copt,  Persian,  and  other  archi- 
tects, in  erecting  their  mosques,  they  did  not  ob- 
ject, at  much  later  periods,  to  profit  by  similar 
assistance,  nor  disdain  to  borrow  from  the  archi- 
tecture and  even  the  materials  of  the  churches  of 
the  conquered  provinces;  and  a mosque  at  Cairo, 
which,  by  the  inscription  it  bears,  proclaims  that 
it  was  built  by  Niiser  Mohammed,  in  698  A.II. 
(1299  A.D.),  has  a doorway  brought  from  one  of 
the  churches  at  Akka  (Acre),  in  Syria.*  In  other 
parts  it  displays,  throughout,  the  characteristics 
of  the  Saracenic  style;  but  the  doorway  is  sin- 
gular among  those  of  Egyptian  buildings,  being 
of  Christian  (so-called  Gothic)  style,  with  clus- 
tered columns  supporting  a cusped  trefoiled  head, 
such  as  might  be  met  with  in  one  of  our 
churches.  It  is  probably  of  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1200,  or  the  close  of  the  preceding 
century.f  This  work  is  also  remarkable  for  the 
character  of  its  cupola,  ornamented  with  the 
fretwork,  which  afterwards  became  so  elaborate 
and  florid  in  the  Alhambra  and  Alcasr  in 


be  as  reasonable  to  disbelieve  the  existence  of 
various  languages,  because  they  had  proceeded 
from  one  common  origin. 

Gardner  Wilkinson. 


Spain,  and  which  is  rarely  seen  in  the  mosqnes  of 
Cairo. 

If  the  golden  and  coloured  mosaics  were  used  at 
Alexandria,  and  obtained  the  name  of  opus 
Alexandrinnm,  they  were  simply  derived  from 
the  same  source  as  those  of  Constantinople,  and 
were  merely  decorative  features  of  Arab  architec- 
ture, on  winch  I do  not  pretend  here  to  enter. 
They  adorned  a niche  of  prayer  and  a few  isolated 
members  of  a wall,  as  they  adorned  a pulpit,  or 
some  portion  of  an  early  Italian  church ; but 
neither  these  nor  any  other  solitary  features  are 
fundamental  principles  in  architecture,  or  proofs 
of  two  styles  being  identical,  however  characteristic 
as  a mode  of  ornamentation.  The  most  remark- 
able of  them  in  later  times  are  in  the  houses  of 
Damascus  and  Aleppo.  But  I abstain  from 
noticing  them,  as  well  as  the  slab-workjin^ers/arijra 
and  other  inlaid  work,  the  coloured  glass,  and 
elaborate  fret-work  in  stucco,  and  various  deco- 
rative features,  as  they  would  extend  this  paper 
to  an  unreasonable  length. 

The  fact  is,  the  term  “Byzantine”  has  been 
often  nsed  in  a vague  and  inconsiderate  manner; 
and  it  ha.s  been  too  hastily  supposed  that  every 


--.j  , nor  does  it  offer  any  satis- 

ft  factory  proof  of  the  early  use  of  the  pointed  arch.  „„„  , 

. All  that  can  be  learnt  on  this  point  from  the  j building  in  which  the  dome  is  A dominant  fca'- 
1.'  I ture  was  indebted  for  it  to  Constantinople,  lint 

f,  Ciinnot  he  obtained  by  a Christian  to  enter  the  | not  only  was  the  dome  not  conBned  to  that  style 
Jig  great  mosque,  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  | but  it  was  not  even  first  used  by  the  Byzantine 
whether  any  vesttges  are  there  to  be  found  of  the  Grpek<i  Tr,  TtaW  onri  ir,  ^ 

L earlier  portions  of  that  building.  Sufficient,  how-  some  other  countries, 

ever,  may  be  determined,  from  its  external  aspect, 


to  show  that  the  general  character  of  Arab  arebi- 
y.t  tecture  prevailed  here  as  elsewhere,  and  that  it 
J.m  was  not  of  a style  to  be  mistaken  for  the  Byzan- 
,4.t  tine. 

The  facts  already  stated  are,  I trust,  sufficient 
t'  to  disprove  the  opinion  that  the  Saracens  had  no 
style  of  architecture,  and  that  it  was  merely 
Byzantine.  They  also  explain  why,  in  the  re- 
motest parts  of  Islam,  one  edifice  was  found  to 

ii  resemble,  in  many  of  its  characteristics,  another 
funnded  in  Barbary,  or  in  Egypt;  at  the  same 
i time  that  they  show  why  others  were  dilTerent, 
I and  why  certain  countries  had  their  own  pecu- 
ii  liarities.  Indeed,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  it 
D:  happens  that,  though  the  Saracenic  borrowed  from 
lithe  Byzantine,  its  character  was  so  distinct.  Nor 
is  it  a singular  instance  of  a career  quite  inde- 
pendent  of  the  predecessor  to  which  it  was  in- 
li  debted  for  its  earliest  features.  It  has  been 
I thought,  because  the  Greeks  were  sometimes 
^employed  by  the  sultans  of  Egypt  to  erect  or 
';i  embellish  their  mosques,  that  these  must  neces- 
asarilybe  Byzantine;  but  so  far  from  this  being 
hthe  ca-'p,  they  fail  to  be  a counterpart  of  that 
either  in  their  plan  or  their  elevation. 
iMoreover,  Copts  were,  at  one  time,  as  much  or 
■rprobably  more  employed  in  Egypt  as  builders; 
uand  certain  characteristics  prove  bow  greatly  the 
iiArabs  were  indebted  to  the  Rersians  for  their 
I s-assistance  and  example.  I may  also  observe  that 
]i;many  domes  of  their  mosques  have  more  of  a 
ijhSassanian  than  of  a Byzantine  character,  as  may 
Ijobe  seen  from  the  palace  of  SerbUtan,  and  the 
irigreat  mosque  of  the  Tuk-kesra  (given  by  Mr. 
*'tFergusson,  in  his  “ Handbook  of  Architecture  ”), 
hwbich  last,  built  by  Nusbirvan,  or  Chosroes 
|i\(Khosron),  the  contemporary  of  Justinian,  calls 


Greeks. 

it  descended  directly  from  its  first  originators^ 
the  Romans,  without  being  derived  through  an 
intermediate  Byzantine  channel;  and  if  it  passed, 
through  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople,  to  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  empire,  it  was  transmitted 
to  them,  with  certain  modifications,  merely  by 
the  followers  of  those  by  whom  it  had  been  origi- 
nally invented;  and  the  credit  of  Us  first  applica- 
tion on  a grand  scale  belongs  very  evidently  to 
the  Romans. 

The  Byzantine  style  has  certainly  its  claims  on 
the  gratitude  of  the  Saracenic  architects,  for 
having  transmitted  to  them  certain  architectural 
features  of  which  they  availed  themselves  during 
the  formation  of  their  own;  but  it  must  also  be 
admitted  that  they  soon  learnt  how  to  devclope 
and  improve  upon  it;  and  that  they  were  as  much, 
or  more,  indebted  to  the  Persians  and  others  for 
the  early  formation  of  their  style.  The  changes, 
too,  which  the  Arabs  introduced  into  the  dome 
were  such  as  to  give  it  a new  character.  At  the 
same  time  all  will  allow  that  Byzantine  architec- 
ture was  less  removed  from  that  of  Rome,  than 
was  the  Saracenic  from  the  Byzantine;  yet  no  one 
thinks  of  questioning  the  existence  of  a Byzantine 
style,  nor  should  we  doubt  the  propriety  of  giving 
a new  name  to  any  one  of  those  styles,  which  has 
partly  grown  out  of  a predecessor.  If  we  refused 
to  admit  this,  we  should  deny  the  well-known 
progress  and  development  of  art,  and  should  view 
architecture  as  if  it  had  no  history;  and  it  would 


I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Stanley  Poole  for  this  fact, 
derived  from  Macrizi’s  account  of  its  erection.  I had 


t It  13  of  course  unconnected  with  the  history  or  nro- 

gress  of  the  Saracenic  style,  as  a similar  removal  and  re- 
construction  of  a doorway  might  be  made  at  the  present 


AN  ARCHITECTURAL  JOURNEY  IN 
AQUITAINE.* 

There  are  two  ways  of  studying  ancient  bulld- 
ings,  both  of  which  must  be  diligently  practised 
by  every  one  W’ho  wishes  to  reach  to  a thorough 
historical  knowledge  of  architecture.  A man  may 
sit^  down  to  study  some  one  or  more  particular 
buildings : he  may  get  up  every  measurement  and 
every  detail : he  may  make  himself  acquainted 
with  every  fact  in  its  history,  whether  as  written 
in  contemporary  chronicles  or  in  the  very  stones 
of  the  building  itself.  Or,  again,  he  may  pass 
lightly  and  rapidly  through  many  lands  and  many 
cities  : he  may  see  such  buildings  as  come  in  his 
way,  and  may  note  down  whatever  strikes  him  as 
beautiful,  as  singular,  or  as  bearing  on  the  general 
history  of  the  art : be  may  thus  fill  his  sketch- 
book  with  those  details  and  general  views  which 
please  his  eye ; and  thus  fill  his  mind  with  many 
new  facts  and  new  ideas,  without  entering  into  a 
minute  historical  examination  of  any  one  building 
whatever.  Each  of  these  two  ways  of  studying 
architecture  is  alike  necessary.  If,  indeed,  human 
life  were  long  enough  to  allow  a man  to  get  up  in 
detail  every  building  whose  intrinsic  merit  would 
repay  the  labour  of  so  doing,  it  would  doubtless 
be  the  part  of  a wise  architectural  student  boldly 
to  enter  even  upon  so  gigantic  a task.  But  as 
such  an  undertaking  is  clearly  hopeless,  the  next 
best  thing  to  be  done  is  for  the  student  to  go 
through  as  many  countries  as  he  can,  to  see  as 
many  building  as  he  can,  and  here  and  there 
to  examine  in  special  detail  some  particular 
examples  to  which  choice  or  circumstances  direct 
him.  Neither  mode  of  study  will  do  by  itself. 
The  buildings  which  a man  selects  for  special  and 
minute  study  will  be  almost  certainly  in  his  own 
country,  and  most  probably  in  his  own  neighbour- 
hood. Now,  if  a man  never  carries  his  studies 
beyond  his  own  neighbourhood  or  even  beyond  his 
own  country,  a certain  narrowness  of  local  or 
national  feeling  is  almost  sure  to  he  the  result : 
nay  more,  from  w.ant  of  the  power  of  comparison 
with  a large  stock  of  other  buildings,  be  will  not 
thoroughly  understand  even,  those  with  which  he 
is  most  familiar,  and  will  continually  make  mis- 
takes  about  them,  which  will  be  at  once  corrected 
sometimes  a little  to  his  annoyance,  byanystranger 
whose  inquiries  have  been  more  extended.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  who  looks  at  many  things  super- 
ficially, and  at  nothing  thoroughly,  will  never 
gain  a real  knowledge  of  architecture  or  any- 
thing else.  But  be  who  has  examined  some 
things  in  minute  detail  will  gain  by  the  process 
habits  of  observation  which  will  enable  him  to 
extract  a great  deal  of  real  knowledge  from  an 
examination  which,  to  another  man,  would  be  a 
superficial  one.  It  is  exactly  the  same  with  read- 
ing history.  No  man  whose  life  is  limited  at  the 
outside  to  fourscore  years  can  read  through  all 
history  in  the  original  authorities.  Every  one 
must  take  a large  part  of  his  knowledge  second- 
hand. But  he  who  takes  all  bis  knowledge  at 
secondhand,  who  never  studies  any  period  in 
original  authorities,  will  never  get  beyond  a very 
slight  and  superficial  knowledge  of  history.  It) 
on  the  other  hand,  a man  really  gets  up  some  two 
or  three  periods  by  conscientious  study  of  the 
chronicles  and  documents  of  the  time,  he  will 
thereby  acquire  a historic  sense,  a sort  of  critical 
tact,  which  will  enable  him  to  use  and  to  judge 
of  secondhand  histories  of  other  periods  in  a way 
which  is  quite  beyond  the  power  of  one  whose 
whole  knowledge  is  secondhand.  Our  architec- 
tural student,  then,  must  see  many  buildings 
hastily,  and  study  a few  attentively:  he  must 
know  something  of  every  building,  and  every- 
thing of  some  buildings.  The  one  process  en- 
larges hie  views,  the  other  strengthens  and  con- 
denses his  powers.  The  great  masters  of  our 
subject  have  all  practised  both  methods  of  this 
alike;  though,  of  course,  each  has  its  own  votaries, 
who  follow  it,  not  in  exclusion  of,  but  still  in 
preference  to  the  other.  As  the  great  master  of 
minute  knowledge  of  particular  buildings,  every 
one  who  he.ars  me  will  at  once  supply  the  illus- 
trious name  of  Professor  Willis;  while  Mr.  Petit 
may  no  less  undoubtiugly  claim  the  first  place 
among  those  who  have  gone  rapidly  through 
many  lands,  with  a keen  eye  alike  to  the  artistic 
beanty  of  particular  buildings  and  to  the  essential 
characteristics  of  successive  styles  of  art. 

I mention  all  this,  because,  while  I have  at  dif- 
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fcrcnt  times  and  places  endeavoured  to  carry  out 
both  these  methods  of  inquiry,  ni  what  I have  to 
eay  this  evening  I shall  give  you  the  results  of  one 
method  only.  What  I have  seen  m France  and 
Aquitaine  1 have  seen,  I hope,  not  carelessly,  but 
still  in  a certain  sense,  cursorily.  In  a foreign 
country,  especially  in  one  whose  architecture  dit- 
fers  so  widely  from  our  own  as  that  of  Aquitaine, 
we  shall  commonly  learn  move  by  seeing  as  many 
buildings  as  we  can  consistently  with  anything 
like  a careful  inspection  of  each,  than  by  stopping 
to  get  up  any  one  in  very  minute  detail.  The 
latter  task  belongs  rather  to  the  antiquaries  of  the 
country,  who  have  time  and  opportunity  for  it, 
while  the  business  of  tlie  pssing  traveller  is  rather, 
by  observing  as  many  buildings  as  possible,  to  find 
out  the  leading  peculiarities  of  the  local  style,  and 
to  compare  it  with  that  of  his  own  and  of  other 
lands.  'But,  of  course,  as  I have  before  said,  one 
who  is  already  accustomed  to  e.xaminc  build- 
ings in  detail  will,  even  in  this  comparatively 
hasty  sort  of  examination,  find  out  a good  deal 
about  the  history  of  particular  buildings.  For  my 
own  part  I have  seen  and  drawn  as  ni.any  Aquitanian 
churches  as  I could,— enough,  I hope,  to  give  me 
some  fair  notion  of  the  peculiarities  of  Aqultanian 
architecture.  But  there  is  no  one  Aquitaiiian 
church  which  I liave  studied  in  the  same  minute  ^ 
way  in  which  I have  studied  many  churches  in 
England.  There  is  no  building  in  Aquitaine  about 
which  I could  undertake  to  talk  and  dispute  in 
the  same  way  that  I would  undertake  to  talk  and 
dispute  about  St.  David’s,  Llandalf,  Wells,  Malracs- 
bnrv,  Leominster,  or  Waltham.  I mention  this 
that  my  hearers  may  know  what  they  have  to  ex- 
pect,— a general  account,  historical  and  artistic,  of 
what  I have  seen  of  the  architecture  of  the  duchy, 
hut  not  any  minute  historical  description  of  any 
one  particular-  building. 

I have  another  remark  to  make  by  way  of  pre- 
face. The  study  of  architecture  ought  always  to 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  study  of  general  his- 
torv-  He  who  studies  the  history  of  any  par- 
ticular country,  really  leaves  out  a very  important 
part  of  his  subject  V he  does  not  obtain  some 
knowledge  of  its  successive  forms  of  architecture. 
What  sort  of  churches  and  houses  people  built  at 
any  particular  time  and  place  is  as  much  an  in- 
tegral part  of  history  as  what  language  they 
spoke,  what  weapons  they  used,  what  was  the 
nature  of  their  law-courts,  or  of  their  political 
assemblies.  But,  still  more  is  the  student  of 
architecture  bound  to  be  also  a student  of  history. 
He  cannot  learn  the  first  rudiments  of  bis  subject, 
without  attending  to  geography  and  chronology  : 
he  must  know  where  sueb-and-sneh  buildings  are  ; 
when  and  by  whom  they  arc  built.  And  this 
ought  not  to  he  a mere  dead  knowledge  of  names 
and  dates:  he  should  know  something  of  the  real 
condition  of  the  country  at  the  time  when  the 
buildings  were  built;  what  kind  of  people  they 
were  who  built  them ; what  language  they  spoke  ; 
what  religion  they  believed  ; of  what  government 
they  were  subjects.  A chronological  table  of 


chronologi 

styfos,  and  a modern  map, will  not  doforthis:  really 
to  understand  architectvire  historically,  a man 
must  go  through  a good  deal  of  general  historical 
reading,  and  must,  above  all  things,  thoroughly 
master  the  fluctuating  boundaries  of  various  states 
at  various  times.  Without  this  a man  may  be  able 
to  admire  a building  as  a beautiful  object ; he 
may  even  be  able  to  reproduce  its  likeness  or  its 
development,  in  stone  or  mortar;  but  be  bad 
better  not  talk  or  write  about  buildings,  or  styles 
of  building,  historically;  because  he  is  sure  to 
make  blunders  if  he  does.  Writers  of  general 
history  very  often  make  blunders  when  they 
touch  incidentally  on  architectural  matters  : 
writers  of  architectural  history  constantly  make 
still  greater  blunders,  from  not  knowing  the  first 
rudiments  of  general  history.  And  about  no 
possible  subject  have  more  such  blunders  been 
made  than  about  the  architeclural  history  of 
Gaul. 

I say  Gaul  advisedly,  not  France.  I use  the 
old  geographical  expression,  not  the  modern 
political  expression.  Gaul  is  a certain  territory 
bounded  by  certain  seas,  rivers,  and  mountains. 
Fi-auce  is  whatever  Frenchmen  can  annex  or  con- 
quer, whether  within  the  limits  of  Gairl  or  not. 
The  boundaries  of  France  have  changed  from  cen- 
tury to  century ; bow  flexible  they  are  we  have 
all  seen  with  our  own  eyes  within  the  last  twelve- 
month.  France,  Francia,  in  history,  has  two  great 
meanings.  It  means  first  a German  kingdom  of 
the  Early  Middle  Age,  of  which  Karl  the  Great, 
whom  Frenchmen  call  Charlemagne,  was  the 
most  famous  kuig.  Karl  was  a Frank,  a German  ; 
he  spoke  German,  and  had  his  capital  at  Aachen, 
which  Frenclimcn  call  Aix-la-Chapelle.  His  here- 
ditary kingdom  included  Central  Germany  and 


Northern  Gaul.  This  was  the  Francia  of  those 
days.  Aquitaine,  Saxony,  Italy,  were  conqueri^ 
countries.  When  his  great  empire  was  divided. 
Central  Germany  and  Northern  Gaul  fell  to  dif- 
ferent riders.  But  each  kept  the  old  name.  e 
read  of  Eastern  Francia  and  Western  Francia, 
Teutonic  Francia,  and  Latin  Francia.  ^or  are 
all  traces  of  the  name  quite  gone  : if  _ we  call  the 
kingdom  of  Faris  France,  we  also  still  call  n dis- 
trict of  Germany  Franconia.  The  modern  king- 
dom of  Franco  began  in  the  ninth  century,  under 
Charles  the  Bald  : it  was  fully  established  as  a 
kingdom,  with  Paris  as  its  capital,  and  Old  French 
as  its  language,  by  Hugh  Capet,  in  the  tenth. 

France,  then,— that  is.  Western  or  Latin  I rance, 

may  be  roughly  described  as  Gaul  north  of  the 

Loire,  and  west  of  the  Maas  and  the  Saone. 
Within  that  limit,  from  at  least  the  tenth  century 
onward,  the  prevailing  tongue  was  that  which  has 
grown  into  modern  French;  and  the  country  was 
held  partly  by  the  king  of  the  French,  at  Paris, 
partly  by  princes  who  owed  him  at  least  a 
nominal  homage.  From  the  Ijoire  to  the  Pyrenees, 
also,  the  king  of  the  French  claimed  the  like 
nominal  homage ; hut  the  position  of  things  was 
wholly  different.  The  language  was  different: 
the  language  of  Aquitaine  and  Provence,  the 
tongue  of  the  old  troubadours,  and  which  is  still 
the  language  of  the  people,  is  not  French  at  all : 
it  is  of  course  closely  akin  to  French,  just  as 
Spanish  and  Italian  are ; >11  being  derived  from 
the  Latin;  but  it  is  as  much  a distinct  language 
as  Spanish  and  Italian  are;  and  it  is  quite  a mis- 
take to  talk  of  people  in  those  countries  speaking 
“ bad  French,”  simply  because  they  still  speak 
their  own  tongue,  which  was  a written  and  a 
polished  language  before  French  was.  The  blood 
was  different : the  Franks  settled  to  a certain 
extent  in  Gaul  north  of  the  Loire,  though  they 
settled  in  such  small  numbers  that  the  Franks  in 
Gaul,  instead  of  Teutonizlng  Gaul,  became  them- 
selves Romanized.  South  of  the  Loire  the  Franks 
did  not  settle  : whatever  Teutonic  blood  is  there 
is  not  Frankish,  but  Gothic.  In  the  extreme  south, 
too,  the  aboriginal  blood  is  different.  The  French- 
man is  a Colt  witli  a slight  Frankish  infusion  : 
the  Gascon  is  a Basque  with  a slight  Gothic  in- 
fusion. And  if  the  king  of  the  French  did  claim  a 
superiority  over  Aquitaine,  it  was  yet  more  nomi- 
nal than  his  superiority  over  Normandy,  Flanders, 
or  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy.  With  the  sovereigns 
of  Normandy  and  Flanders,  his  nominal  vassals, 
he  had  at  least  relations  of  some  kind,  warlike  or 
peaceful;  but  with  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine  and  the 
Count  of  Toulouse  he  had  no  practical  relation  at 
all : he  had  no  authority  within  their  dominions, 
and  they  did  not  even  think  him  worth  making 
war  upon.  East  of  the  Rhone  is  the  south  : east 
of  the  Maas  is  the  north.  The  Parisian  kings, 
down  to  the  thirteenth  century,  had  not  even  a 
nominal  superiority : east  of  the  Rhone  lay  the 
kingdom  of  Burgundy  (carefully  to  he  distin- 
guished from  tlie  duchy),  at  first  independent, 
afterwards  united  with  Germany.  In  the  north, 
Lorraine  and  Alsace  were  not  French,  but  German. 
Alsace  is  still  German  in  speech,  and  Lorraine  was 
only  joined  to  France  in  the  last  century. 

All  this  historical  sketch  is  really  necessary,  if 
we  wish  thoroughly  to  understand  our  architec- 
tural subject.  You  must  try  and  realize  that, 
during  the  whole  Romanesque  period  and  a great 
part  of  the  Gothic  period,  Aquitaine  was  no  part 
of  France  ; therefore  we  must  not  look  for  French 
architecture  in  it  till  the  later  days  of  the  Gothic 
period.  The  Romanesque  and  Early  Gothic 
architecture  of  Aquitaine  is  utterly  unlike  French 
architecture  ; there  was,  in  truth,  no  more  reason 
why  it  should  be  like  it,  than  why  it  should  be 
like  German,  Italian,  or  Spanish  architecture.  The 
Aqultanian  buildings  were  not  built  by  French- 
they  were  built  by  men  of  another  race  and 


another  language,  and  living  under  another  Go- 
vernment. France  and  Aquitaine  have  these 
points  in  common, — both  were  subject  to  the  old 
Roman  empire, — both  were  subject  to  Karl  the 
Great, — both  have  beeusubjeetto  the  Parisian  kings 
since  the  fifteenth  century;  but  the  two  former 
facts  are  too  early  to  have  any  effect  on  Aqultanian 
architecture : the  last  is  too  late  to  have  much. 
In  talking  of  Mediaeval  architecture,  we  com- 
monly mean  the  architecture  of  the  period  from 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  to  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth.  Of  these  six  centuries,  during 
the  first  five  the  greater  part  of  Aquitaine  was 
French  in  no  possible  sense. 

The  name  of  Aquitaine,  like  so  many  other 
geographical  names,  is  used  in  history  in  various 
senses  at  various  times.  Like  the  words  France 
and  Burgundy,  the  word  Atjuitaine  is  far  from 
always  expressing  exactly  the  same  extent  of  ter- 
ritory. It  will  be  most  convenient  for  me  to  use 


the  word  in  the  widest  sense  in  which  I find  it 
ever  to  have  been  employed;  namely,  as  denoting 
the  whole  of  Gaul  south  of  the  Loire  and  west  of 
the  Rhone.  It  will  thus  include  the  two  great 
principalities  of  Southern  Gaul,  the  duchy  of 
Aquitaine,  so  long  one  of  the  fairest  possessions 
of  our  own  kings,  and  also  the  great  county  of 
Toulouse.  During  the  whole  of  the  Romanesque 
period  both  of  these  two  countries  bad  no  sort  of 
practical  connection  with  the  crown  of  France,  and 
it  was  only  towards  the  close  of  the  Romanesque 
period  that  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  came,  by  the 
marriage  of  Henry ’ll.  and  the  Duchess  Eleanor, 
into  the  hands  of  the  same  sovereign  as  England 
and  Normandy.  Eleanor  bad  Indted  already  been 
the  temporary  wife  of  King  Louis  of  France ; but 
so  short  a connection,  the  time  of  which,  too,  was 
largely  occupied  by  Louis’s  crusade,  could  have 
had  little  effect  upon  the  province.  Up  to^thab 
time  the  duchy  bad  been  ruled  by  its  own  inde- 
pendent princes.  From  that  time,  that  is,  from 
tbe  middle  of  tbc  twelfth  century,  till  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  tbe  duchy  of  Aquitaine 
remained  annexed  to  tbc  crown  of  England;  and, 
after  the  peace  of  Bretigny,  in  1360,  it  was  held 
in  absolute  sovereignty  without  even  a nominal 
subjection  to  France.  The  boundaries  of  the 
duchy  were,  however,  gradually  reduced;  and,  in 
the  great  war  of  Henry  VI. ’s  reign,  its  last 
relics  were  finally  lost.  In  1452,  Bourdeaux  and 
Bayonne  became,  for  the  first  time,  French  cities. 
The  county  of  Toulouse,  or  Languedoc,  was  an- 
nexed to  France  in  the  thirteenth  century ; but  it 
long  retained  much  more  of  local  independence 
than  most  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

We  sec,  then,  that,  during  tbe  Romanesque 
period,  Aquitaine  was  perfectly  independent; 
while,  during  the  Gothic  period,  it  became  gradu- 
ally more  and  more  exposed  to  foreign  inftaence, 
English  and  French.  1 do  not  scruple  to  sny 
English  influence.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  in- 
accurate than  the  common  way  of  talking  as  if 
England,  as  England,  had,  say  in  Henry  II. ’s 
time,  held  nearly  half  of  France.  Tan  truth  is 
that  a great  French  prince,  Duke  of  Normandy 
and  Count  of  Anjou,  was  also  King  of  England, 
and  ruled  England  pretty  much  as  a dependency 
of  his  French  possessions.  But  when  John  lost 
all  his  French  fiefs  north  of  the  Loire,  matters 
were  quite  altered.  England  had  before  been  a 
dependency  of  Anjou  : Aquitaine  was  now  a de- 
pendency of  England.  The  English  influence  is 
less  than  one  might  have  expected,  but  it  docs 
exist.  Now  the  result  of  this  brief  sketchy  of 
Aqultanian  history,— perfect  independence  during 
the  days  of  Romanesque  architecture,  close  con- 
nection with  England  and  France  during  tlic 
Gothic  age, — is  visibly  written  on  the  stones  of 
tbe  Aqultanian  cburclics.  The  Romanesque  of 
Aquitaine  is  something  utterly  different  from  the 
Romanesque  of  England  or  of  Northern  France. 
The  true  native  Gothic  of  Aquitaine  is  also  some- 
thing no  less  different  from  the  Gothic  of  England 
or  of  Northern  Prance.  But,  while  the  native 
Romanesque  stands  by  itself,  and  is  the  only  form 
of  Romanesque  known  in  the  country,  the  native 
Gothic  is  found  side  by  side  with  examples  nob 
widely  differing  from  the  Gothic  of  Norlherii 
France,  and  with  a few  in  which  a distinct  English 
influence  can  be  discerned. 

It  has  often  struck  me  that,  during  the  Roman- 
esque period,  the  buildings  of  different  countries 
differ  more  in  the  shape,  plan,  and  outline  of  the 
buildings  themselves  than  in  their  strictly  archi- 
tectural details ; while,  duriug  the  Gothic  period, 
there  is  also  \ considerable  difference  in  shape, 
plan,  and  outline  between  the  buildings  of  differ- 
ent countries;  yet  tbe  most  important  differences 
are  to  be  seen  in  tbe  details.  This  is  certainly 
true  as  regards  the  Gothic  architecture  of  England 
and  of  Northern  France.  The  outlines  of  a great 
English  and  a gi'cat  French  church  differ  a good 
deal;  but  tbe  difference  of  outline  is  far  less 
striking  than  the  difference  in  detail.  The  differ- 
ence in  outline  resolves  itself  chiefly  into  this  ; 
the  French  architect  gave  his  building  an  enor- 
mous height,  which  forbade  any  predominant 
central  tower ; the  English  architect  preferred  a 
moderate  height,  which  allowed  that  greatest  of 
all  ornaments  to  be  the  chief  feature  of  the  build- 
ing. Also,  the  French  architect  preferred  an 
apse,  and  tbe  English  architect  a square  end ; and 
on  this  difference  followed  a different  arrange- 
ment of  Eastern  chapels.  But  the  really  impor- 
tant features  of  the  building,  within  and  without, 
in  elevation  and  in  ground-plan,  are  pretty  nearly 
the  same.  Each  has  nave,  choir,  and  transepts, 
with  aisles  at  least  to  the  nave  and  choir  : each  has 
arcade,  triforium,  and  clerestory.  The  only  really 
striking  difference  is  the  greater  comparative 
height  of  the  French  building.  I say  comparative 
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beiglit,  for  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  com- 
mon sort  of  French  cathedrals  and  abbeys  at  nil 
attain  to  the  enormous  height  of  Amiens  or  Beau- 
vais. There  are  a good  many  very  fine  French 
churches,  whose  height  ranges  from  70  to  80  feet, 
the  common  height  of  our  own  cathedrals.  But 
then  these  churches  arc,  in  other  respects,  what  we 
should  c-all  second-class  churches ; while  the 
English  churches,  of  a height  from  70  to  80  feet, 
cover  as  much  ground  as  any  churches  in  Chris- 
tendom. The  detail  of  a French  and  of  an 
English  church  is  far  more  widely  difl'erent.  In 
the  Early  form  of  Gothic,  the  development  took 
an  utterly  different  course  in  the  two  countries. 
England  outstripped  France  in  some  things,  and 
France  outstripped  England  in  others.  Salisbury 
and  Amiens  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  the  same 
style  : Salisbury  has  as  far  outstripped  Amiens  in 
its  mouldings,  and  in  the  sections  of  its  pillars,  as 
Amiens  has  outstripped  Salisbury  in  its  windows. 
In  the  later  Gothic  again,  though  Perpendicular 
and  Flamboyant  have  much  affinity  in  principle 
and  resemblance  in  general  effect,  they  have 
hardly  a minute  detail  in  common.  In  Roman- 
esque, on  the  contrary,  an  English,  an  Aquitanian, 
a Eomb.ard,  a German,  and  a Byzantine  church, 
differ  far  more  widely  from  each  other  in  outline 
and  in  general  effect  than  they  do  in  architec- 
tural detail.  And  such  differences  of  detail  as 
exist  admit  of  a very  easy  explanation : the 
difference  consists  in  the  imitation  of  those  clas- 
sical models  which  are  common  to  all,  being 
more  or  less  exact.  This  probably  explains  the 
distinction.  The  Romanesque  architects  in  each 

I country  followed  Roman  models  with  more  or 
loss  success.  For  the  plans  of  their  buildings 

6 they  had  to  consult  the  objects  of  these  build- 
|i  ingsj  and  they  hit  upon  different  pl.\ns  in 
k different  countries.  For  their  details  they  imi- 

II  tated  such  Roman  models  as  they  had  access 
to,  and  their  imitation  was  of  course  more  or 

i!i  less  exact  as  such  Roman  models  were  more  or 
li  less  familiar  to  them.  If  we  go  from  England 
ti  to  Italy,  we  find  the  Romanesque  of  each 
t country  becoming  more  and  more  Classical  at 
!i-  every  step.  The  Romanesque  of  Aquitaine  is 
more  classical  than  the  Romanesque  of  France, 
!;  tis  that  again  is  more  classical  than  the  Roman- 
le  esque  of  England  ; hut  it  is  less  classical  than 

ii  the  Romanesque  of  Italy,  or  even  than  the 
il  Romanesque  of  Provence.  Still,  though  the 
hi  details  of  an  Aquitanian  church  come  decidedly 
:|n  nearer  to  the  Roman  model  than  those  of  our 
^ own  familiar  Norman,  these  are  not  the  pe- 

peculiarities  which  at  once  strike  the  eye  of  an 
i£  Englishman.  What  does  strike  him  at  first  sight 
Ijis  is  the  utter  difference  in  outline,  ground  plan, 

iii  and  proportion,  from  the  churches  of  his  own 
to  country.  So,  too,  it  is  with  the  native  Gothic : 
|!  the  general  idea  of  the  building  is  so  different 

II  from  anything  English  or  French,  that  one 
j'j  hardly  stops  to  compare  the  details.  The  wln- 
kli  dows  of  the  wonderful  Cathedral  at  Alby  are 
mi  nothing  very  wonderful : their  tracery  is  much 
Hi  the  same  as  common  French  tracery  of  the  same 

i.  date ; but  certainly  no  one  north  of  the  Loire 
jN  ever  saw  anything  to  liken  to  the  ground  plan 

III  and  elevation  of  the  building. 

, The  Romanesque  churches  of  Aquitaine  may  he 
ti  divided  into  two  great  classes,  those  with  and 
ki'  without  the  dome.  Such  a division  as  this  at 
tionce  shows  how  utterly  different  they  must  be 
frfrom  anything  in  England  or  Normandy.  With 
p;U3  the  cupola  is  a modern  invention  : our  only 
di  domical  cathedral  is  that  built  by  Sir  Christopher 
.ii  Wren.  In  a large  part  of  Aquitaine,  especially  in 
hthe  country  of  Perigord,  the  dome  was  used  as 
rrfreely  as  ever  it  was  at  Byzantium.  The  abbey 
blof  St.  Front,  the  present  cathedral  of  Perigucus,  is 
[Ithoroughly  Byzantine  in  its  conception:  it  is  a 
u Greek  cross  with  a central  dome,  and  one  over 
baeaeh  limb,  just  like  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice.  I leave 
ij.oto  M.  de  Verneilh  and  to  Mr.  Parker  to  describe  in 
iJidetall  the  history  and  the  peculiarities  of  this  won- 
Hiedcrful  and  venerable  church,  and  the  fragment  of 
i reyet  more  venerable  antiquity  which  is  attached  to 
tit.  The  church  itself  is  of  the  eleventh  century; 

: jubut  relics  of  a far  earlier  basilica  are  worked  into 
atits  western  portions.  St.  Front  may  be  taken  as 
fl  Hhe  fullest  development  of  the  domical  principle 
>bin  Aquitaine : there  we  have  the  Byzantine  forms 
Jifof  structure  and  arrangement  fully  carried  out. 

i (I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  another  church 
. riwith  the  principle  consistently  carried  out  in  the 
: vfive  cupolas  of  the  Greek  cross;  but  there  are 
I iinany  others  with  a single  central  dome,  or  with 

ii  a series  of  domes  down  the  nave,  the  vaulting 
1m  of  each  bay  taking  a domical  form.  The  dome 

ii. 'lseldom  stands  out  boldly,  as  it  seems  to  have  origi- 
duioally  done  at  St.  Front : it  is  commonly  covered 
1 A'  by  the  roof,  or  a central  dome  is  externally  veiled 


by  a central  tower.  The  dome  reaches,  in  isolated 
examples,  through  the  whole  extent  of  Aquitaine 
in  the  widest  sense ; Indeed,  it  actually  crosses  the 
Loire  and  appears  in  the  noble  church  of  St. 
Nicholas,  at  Blols,  which  has  no  other  Aquitanian 
features.  But  the  dome  here  is  of  comparatively 
little  account.  A church  with  three  towers,  much 
such  a one  as  many  in  England  and  Normandy, 
has  its  central  tower  vaulted  in  a domical  shape 
instead  of  any  other ; that  is  all ; — something  very 
difl’erent  from  the — internally,  at  least, — pre- 
dominant domes  of  the  south.  Every  one  will 
readily  understand  that  between  two  countries  so 
architecturally  distinct  as  France  and  Aquitaine  a 
border  region  must  necessarily  lie.  This  region  is 
the  valley  of  the  Loire, — the  more  so,  as,  though 
we  speak  roughly  of  that  river  as  the  boundary  of 
style  and  language,  the  actual  political  frontier 
ran  a little  to  the  south  of  it.  Poitou,  Anjou, 
Touraine,  Berry,  are  border  lands,  in  which  the 
j\quitanian  peculiarities  begin  to  show  themselves, 
but  are  not  so  confirmed  as  in  Gascony  and  Lan- 
guedoc. For  instance,  the  common  vaulting  of 
the  Angevin  and  Poitevin  churches  is  not  domical, 
but  it  is  an  approach  to  the  domical  idea.  Bourges, 
for  instance,  is  a French  city  south  of  the  Loire  : 
it  stands  on  what,  in  earlier  times,  had  been 
Aquitanian  ground,  but  it  had  become  French  at 
least  as  early  .as  the  twelfth  century.  Now  the 
Metropolitan  Church  at  Bourges  is  quite  French, 
except  that  the  omission  of  transepts  in  so  vast  a 
church  scorns  to  bespeak  an  Aquitanian  influence. 
The  church  of  St.  Peter,  in  tho  same  city,  is  also 
French  : Pleinpied  Abbey,  just  on  the  border — the 
border,  I mean,  when  Pleinpied  Abbey  was  built, — 
is  still  essentially  French,  but  I thought  I could 
discern  a few  Aquitanian  touches.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that,  if  architecture  has  its  chronological 
transitions,  it  has  Its  geogi'aphical  transitions  as 
well. 

The  Romanesque  churches,  which  are  without 
domes,  though  of  course  they  differ  less  from 
Northern  forms  than  the  domical  buildings,  are  still 
very  unlike  what  we  are  used  to  in  England  or  even 
in  northern  France.  With  us  a large  Romanesque 
church  h.as  the  triple  internal  division  strongly 
marked  : there  is  an  arcade,  a clerestory,  and  be- 
tween them  a triforiura,  which  is  not  uncommonly 
almost  as  large  as  the  arcade  below  it.  A small 
church  omits  the  triforium  and  sometimes  the 
clerestory  also.  In  a small  church  the  piers  are 
most  frequently  columns, — columnsdouhtlessbyno 
means  of  classical  proportions,  but  still  actual  co- 
lumns, with  distinctly  marked  bases,  shafts,  and 
capitals.  In  larger  buildings  nothing  is  so  com- 
mon in  England  as  the  vast  cylindrical  pier,  not  a 
column,  hut  a round  mass  of  wall.  This,  as  far  as 
I know,  is  peculiar  to  England;  hut  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Normandy  we  find  the  rectangular  pier, 
with  shafts  set  in  the  angles,  the  parent  of  the 
clustered  pillars  of  Gothic  times.  Vaulting  scarcely 
ever  occurs,  except  in  the  aisles  of  large  churches 
and  in  the  chancels  of  small  ones.  To  throw  a 
vault  over  one  of  the  four  arms  of  a great  minster 
seems  to  have  come  into  the  heads  of  no  English 
architect  till  late  in  the  twelfth  century,  when  the 
style  was  transitional  rather  than  pure  Roman- 
esque. The  barrel- vault  of  the  chapel  in  the  White 
Tower  is  not  a real  exception,  the  size  of  the  build- 
ing is  so  small.  In  Aquitaine  all  is  utterly  dif- 
ferent : piers  are  strictly  and  sternly  rectangular, 
commonly  without  even  attached  columns;  and 
these  piers  very  commonly  run  up  the  whole  height 
without  triforium  or  clerestory : a perfectly  plain 
barrel  vault  over  the  whole  is  almost  universal. 
The  Abbey  of  St.  Saturnlnus  or  St.  Semin  at 
Toulouse,  the  great  glory  of  the  style  and  one  of 
the  main  objects  of  my  pilgrimage,  follows  a type  ' 
utterly  strange  to  English  eyes.  Wc  have  many, 
even  Romanesque  churches,  which  have  a clere- 
story without  a triforium : at  St.  Semin  we  find 
the  to  us  strange  portent  of  a clerestory  with- 
out a triforium.  The  arches  are  of  two 
orders,  plain,  rectangular,  without  shafts  or  mould- 
ings; but  a tall  shaft  with  a capital  runs  up  to 
support  the  barrel-vault.  The  triforium  is  the 
most  Euglish-looking  thing  in  the  church,  but  the 
Tolosan  architect  has  not  fully  grasped  the  North- 
ern idea  of  several  orders  with  nook-shafts.  Tliis 
magnificent  church,  one  of  the  noblest  in  Christen- 
dom, was  consecrated  by  Pope  Urban  IL,  in 
109G,  but  the  work  had  been  begun  as  much  as 
forty  years  earlier.  In  smaller  churches  we  find 
the  rectangular  principle  carried  out  still  more 
fully : the  vault  rests,  not  on  shafts,  hut  on  plain 
fiat  pilasters.  In  the  great  churches  we  sometimes 
find  double  aisles,  as  at  St.  Semin  and  in  a fine 
church  at  Bagneres  de  Luchon,  which  was  being 
destroyed  when  I was  there.  Among  churches  of 
moderate  size,  none  struck  me  more  than  St.  Aven- 
tin,  near  Bagneres  de  Luchon,  a church  with  a 


central  and  a western  tower,  though  without  tran- 
septs. The  piers  and  vaulting  pilasters  are  sternly 
rectangular,  hut  there  is  a clerestory,  and  the 
vault  is  cellular.  I had  great  doubts  of  its 
genuineness.  Serge,  near  Arreau  in  Gascony,  is 
a perfect  example  of  a small  church  in  the  local 
Romanesque;  a nave  and  aisles  terminating  in 
apses,  no  tower  or  transepts,  plain  square  piers, 
and  pilasters  of  two  orders  supporting  the  barrel- 
vault.  The  church  claims  a Carolingian  antiquity, 
which,  without  some  historical  evidence,  1 can 
neither  assert  nor  deny.  The  west  doorway  cannot 
be  earlier  than  the  eleventh  century,  and  looks 
more  like  the  twelfth,  hut  it  may  quite  possibly 
he  an  insertion  in  an  earlier  building : another 
very  fine  doorway  at  St.  Aventin  certainly  is. 

As  I have  already  said,  the  details  of  these 
churches,  when  they  have  any,  differ  far  less  from 
Northern  types  than  do  the  outline  and  ground- 
plans  of  the  buildings.  There  is  many  a shaft  and 
capital,  many  a small  window,  many  a corbel- 
table,  which  would  not  seem  the  least  strange  in 
any  of  our  familiar  Norman  churches.  But  there 
is  with  all  this  a tendency  to  a more  classical 
character.  The  most  Italian-looking  thing  I saw 
was  the  fa<;adc  of  the  cathedral  at  Angouleme, 
which  is  something  utterly  difl'erent  from  the  body 
of  the  church,  which,  though  domical,  differs  in 
its  detail  from  Norman  work.  But  it  is  of  the 
doorways  mentioned  just  above  that  I wisli 
specially  to  speak.  The  grand  Norman  doorway, 
witli  its  many  orders  and  many’  small  shafts,  is, 
in  its  fulness,  an  idea  essentially  English.  Foreign 
examples,  even  in  Normandy’,  seldom  approach  its 
full  boldness  and  richness.  They  generally  retain 
some  vestiges  of  the  days  when  the  real  doorway 
was  square-beaded,  with  an  arch  over  it.  In 
England,  the  tympanum  either  vanishes  altogotlier 
or  becomes  a mere  semicircular  stone  in  the  top  of 
a round-headed  opening.  Now,  I saw  in  Aquitaine 
two  types  of  Romanesque  doorways.  One  is  far 
more  classical  than  the  other,  and  I conceive  it  to 
he  the  genuine  native  type.  Instead  of  the  many 
receding  orders,  a single  column,  on  each  side, 
of  a much  nearer  approach  to  classical  propor- 
tions than  we  are  used  to,  supports  the  arcli- 
way,  Mr.  Petit  has  drawn  several  examples  in 
Provence,  which  1 have  not  seen : there  is  also 
a fine  one  at  Alby.  Of  this  I only  ];noAV  one 
example  in  England,  the  very  remarkable  west 
doorway  of  St.  Woolos,  at  Newport,  Monmouth- 
shire, where  I have  always  fancied  that  the  two 
pillars  must  really  be  Roman  columns  from 
Caerleon,  used  up  again,  and  fitted  with  Norman 
capitals.  There  is  quite  another,  and  indeed  more 
common  type,  which,  though  not  exactly  like 
our  English  examples,  comes  very  much  nearer 
to  them.  This  type  has,  like  the  English 
doorways,  many  receding  orders,  hut  they  are 
not  so  regularly  marked  by  a single  small 
shaft  in  each  order.  Thus  it  is  that  at  Serge, 
already  mentioned,  most  of  the  orders  are  left 
rectangular.  In  that  at  St.  Aventin,  some  of  the 
orders  have  coupled  shafts.  This  last  is  an  Aqui- 
tanian characteristic,  of  which  I shall  have  to 
speak  again.  The  coupled  shaft  Is  common  enough 
in  England  in  some  positions;  but  it  is  far  more 
extensively  used  in  Aquitaine ; and  I should  doubt 
whether  any  English  architect  would  have  applied 
it  to  one  of  the  orders  of  a doorway.  Still,  these 
doorways  at  once  strike  us  as  having  an  English 
look  as  compared  with  tho  other  things  about 
them.  Is  it  possible  that  they  can  be  memorials 
of  the  connection  between  England  and  Aqui- 
taine under  Henry  II.?  the  more  so  as  some  of 
them — that  of  St.  Aventin,  most  certainly — .are 
additions  to  earlier  buildings.  I merely  throw 
this  out  as  a hint  for  consideration,  without  at  all 
asserting  that  it  is  so,  still  more  without  deciding 
whether,  if  it  be  so,  English  ideas  were  imported 
into  Aquitaine,  or  Aquitanian  ideas  into  England. 
On  the  whole,  it  looks  more  like  the  former ; but 
I ought  to  mention  that  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  English-looking  doorways,  that  of  Lescure 
Church,  near  Alby,  is  in  a district  which  was 
never  permanently  held  by  any  English  king. 

Now,  going  inside  this  same  chirrch  of  Lescure 
we  may  remark  another  slightly  classical  tendency. 
The  church,  though  1 suspect  it  was  designed  to 
be  domed,  has,  in  its  central  tower,  and  in  the 
absence  of  anything  worthy  to  be  called  transepts, 
a good  deal  of  affinity  to  our  own  churches 
of  the  Ifiley  type ; hut  we  miss  the  splendid 
receding  arches  under  the  tower  of  ItHey.  At 
Lescure  the  western  tow’cr  arch  has  a single 
arch  of  far  more  Roman  proportions : the  eastern 
arch  has  coupled  shafts  of  the  same  sort.  The 
arch  into  the  apse  is  left  square.  In  short,  the 
tendency  to  a single  shaft  of  something  like 
classical  form,  where,  in  England,  we  should  find 
two  or  more  slenderer  ones,  meets  us  in  every- 
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tbiDg.  The  capitals  are  of  all  sorts ; as  might  be 
expected,  the  mere  sculpture  is  commonly  better 
than  in  England. 

The  pointed  arch  was  introduced  early,  and  is 
by  no  means  necessarily  a sign  of  transition  or  of 
any  Gothic  tendency.  Everything  that  I saw  in 
Aquitaine  confirmed  mo  more  and  more  in  my 
old  belief,  that  the  use  of  the  pointed  arch  was 
introduced  from  the  east  j that  it  was  employed 
first  in  occasional  positions  where  it  was  found 
more  convenient,  and  afterwards  as  the  usual  form 
of  the  main  arches,  but  in  both  cases  at  first 
without  any  change  in  Eomanesque  detail ; that, 
finally  and  gradually,  a system  of  detail  more 
suited  to  the  form  of  the  arch  was  developed,  and 
thus  Gothic  architecture.  Now,  the  first  of  these 
stages,  where  the  pointed  arch  is  not  systemati- 
cally used,  is  not  transitional,  nor  docs  it  show 
any  Gothic  tendency.  It  was  first  introduced 
in  barrel-vaults,  and  in  the  arches  under  domes. 
Mr.  Petit  has  well  pointed  out  the  manifest  ad- 
vantages of  the  pointed  arch  in  the  former  case. 
So  in  the  latter,  you  gain  a great  advantage  of 
height  in  a position  where  it  is  much  wanted  j and 
consequently  the  pointed  arch  is  used  invariably, 
or  neaidy  so,  under  the  cupolas.  1 say  nearly  so, 
to  ho  safe.  I have  myself  never  seen  an  Aquita- 
nian  dome  resting  on  any  but  pointed  arches;  but 
it  is  quite  possible  that  there  may  he  some,  the 
more  so  as  at  Lescure,  which  looks  so  much  as  if 
it  were  designed  to  he  domed,  the  arches  are 
round.  M.  Felix  de  Verneilh,  the  great  ex- 
pounder of  Aquitanian  domical  architecture, 
has  lately  discovered  a class  of  domical 
churches  in  Westphalia,  in  which  the  arches  under 
the  domes  ai’e  round.  But  the  pointed  arches 
under  the  cupolas  of  Perigueux  and  AngoulC’sme  in 
no  way  give  them  any  Gothic  feeling  ; they  rather 
make  the  Oriental  cupola  still  more  Oriental : they 
point  to  the  influence  of  the  Saracen  far  more 
than  to  the  influence  of  the  Teuton.  The  cloister 
of  Moissac  Abbey  may,  perhaps,  be  set  down  as 
a later  stage.  Taken  in  itself,  it  is,  like  the 
pointed  churches  of  Sicily,  not  Gothic,  but  Sara- 
cenic ; but  all  buildings  of  this  sort  must  have 
given  a great  impulse  to  that  systematic  use  of 
the  pointed  arch  which  in  the  end  produced 
Gothic.  The  Moissac  cloister  dates  from  the  year 
1100 ; happily  it  has  the  date  inscribed  on  one  of  its 
stones.  Detached  coupled  shafts,  grouped  under 
one  abacus,  support  pointed  arches.  The  effect  is 
quite  Arabian.  There  is  a plainer  cloister  of  the 
same  kind  attached  to  the  great  church  at  St. 
Emiliou ; another  very  fine  one,  but  with  round 
arches,  at  St.  Bertrand  de  Comminges.* 


BOILER  EXPLOSIONS. 

Ix  Fi'auce,  where  fuel  is  expensive,  every  ellbrt 
is  made  to  reduce  the  consumption  by  the  perfec- 
tion of  steam-boilers.  MM.  Hediard  & Joly,  of 
Argentcuil,  have  constructed  a boiler,  supposed  to 
give  advantages  of  economy  of  fuel  and  perfect 
safety  in  the  getting  up  of  the  steam.  This  boiler, 
occupying  only  a small  space,  can  be  cleaned  out 
with  facility.  It  is  composed  of  four  distinct 
parts,  vix.,  the  generators,  the  desiccators,  a regu- 
lator of  the  supply,  and  the  reservoir  or  steam- 
chest.  The  generators  consist  of  three  small 
boilers  placed  longwise  over  the  furnace,  and  in- 
clined at  a rate  of  Om.  25c.  per  metre  : they  com- 
municate at  the  bottom  by  a feed-tube,  and  the 
steam  is  generated  in  a transverse  pipe  at  the  top, 
to  be  distributed  into  the  drying  apparatus,  which 
is  separated  from  the  generators  by  an  arched 
return-flue.  The  drying-box,  if  we  may  so  call  it, 
consists  of  two  series  of  horizontal  tubes  hermeti- 
cally sealed  at  both  ends,  and  so  disposed  that  the 
steam  is  forced  to  pass  through  all  the  sinuosities 
before  arriving  at  tbe  regulator.  This  latter  is 
formed  of  two  discs  superposed,  one  receiving  the 
water  from  the  steam,  the  other  (uppermost) 
leading  to  the  pistons  and  carrying  dry  steam. 
As  these  pipes  are  all  exposed  to  the  direct  action 
of  radiated  heat  the  steam  is  dried  and  super- 
heated. The  Journal  des  Mines  says  that  a boiler 
of  this  system,  of  twenty-five  or  thirty-horse 
power,  can  transform  into  dry  steam  from  nine  to 
ten  litres  of  water  per  kilogramme  of  coal,  even 
when  supplied  by  chilled  water. 

We  do  not  see  how  the  risk  of  explosion  is 
avoided.  Superheated  dry  steam  is  economical  in 
its  working,  as  there  is  less  wear  and  tear  of  pipes 
and  bends,  also  of  the  piston,  there  being  no  possi- 
bility of  priming.  Explosions  have  frequently 
taken  place  in  hot-water  apparatus  by  the  decom- 
. position  of  the  steam  into  its  constituent  gases. 
Superheated  dry  steam  caunot  be  trusted  with  the 
machinery  we  have  at  present,  neither  can  steam 
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in  a spheroidal  state.  Our  repeated  boiler  explo- 
sions testify  that  steam  requires  further  study,  and 
that  to  make  use  of  and  humour  the  giant  with 
safety  we  must  not  wait  for  experience  by  ^icci- 
dents.  Let  our  beads  of  factories  (noble  some  of 
them  are)  have  a series  of  experiments  on  steam, 
made  under  a committee  of  their  own  body.  Ihere 
is  a society  established,  hut  its  experiments  have 
never  been  published  to  the  world.  A boiler 
explosion  is  a melancholy  spectacle.  The  rum  ot 
bricks,  pieces  of  iron,  balk,  around  which  the  lor- 
lorn  and  wailing  friends  of  the  workmen  are 
grouped,  and  the  “other”  end  of  the  boiler, 
stand  in  full  relief  against  our  want  of  the  study 
of  steam:  especially  when  a lad,  who  had  provi- 
dentially escaped,  tells  us  that  “she  was  all  right 
five  minutes  ago.”  Armstrong  says  that  most 
accidents  occur  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
when,  at  about  seven  o’clock,  tbe  boiler  is  left  in 
charge  of  a boy.  Locomotives  very  seldom  explode, 
except  when  left  standing  with  no  one  to  mind 
them ; the  driver  being  inside  the  shed,  perhaps, 
taking  a smoke. 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  I'OREIGN  OFFICE. 

Mn.  Scott’s  new  design  has  been  submitted  to 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  the  Premier,  as  we  under- 
stand, has  expressed  his  approval  of  it. 

Whatever  is  to  be  built, — involving  an  outlay 
of,  say,  200,000?,,— it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  position  should  first  be  thoroughly  con- 
sidered. If  we  understand  rightly,  according  to 
the  original  arrangement,  the  principal  fa9ado  of 
the  intended  building  will  he  in  Dosvning-street, 
not  in  a line  with  the  end  of  the  Privy  Council 
Office  forming  the  other  side  of  the  street,  to 
which  at  one  point  it  will  approach  more  closely 
than  is  desirable,  and  involving,  we  suppose,  the 
removal  of  the  Colonial  Office. 


NEW  SYNAGOGUE,  UPPER  BRYANSTONE 
STREET,  LONDON. 

This  building  has  been  erected  for  the  conve- 
nience and  use  of  those  members  of  the  Jews  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  congregations  who, 
residing  at  the  west  end  of  London,  are  distant 
from  the  principal  place  of  worship  in  Bevis  Marks, 
which  is  the  oldest  devotional  edifice  of  the 
Jews  in  England.  In  1859  the  building  committee 
invited  a limited  competition  for  the  new  build- 
ing ; and,  to  aid  them  in  their  selection  of  a design, 
called  in  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Lett,  architect,  by 
whose  advice  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Collins,  of  Tor- 
rington-square,  were  selected,  and  that  gentleman 
was  appointed  to  carry  the  design  into  execution. 

The  general  cbaracterof  the  building  is  Saracenic 
freely  treated.  The  elevation  to  Bryanstone-street 
is  75  feet  in  length,  and  is  composed  of  a centre 
and  two  wings,  the  west  wing  being  gabled,  with 
cornice  supported  by  cut  trusses,  and  the  east 
rising  as  a tower  and  spire.  Beyond  the  east 
wing  is  a minister’s  house.  The  facade  is  built  of 
parti-coloured  bricks,  with  stone  dressings.  The 
entrance  is  by  a porch  of  three  arches  supported 
on  coupled  columns,  with  carved  caps.  The  win- 
dows are  formed  into  separate  lights  divided  by 
stone  columns  with  carved  caps,  and  finished  with 
parti-coloured  brick  arches  with  pointed  heads. 

The  porch  leads  to  a loggia  or  vestibule,  23  feet 
by  12  feet,  from  which  branch  off  on  either  side 
Portland  stone  stairs  leading  to  the  ladies’  galleries 
(as  by  the  reqirirements  of  the  Jewish  ritual  the 
sexes  are  separated  during  divine  worship).  The 
“Synagogue”  itself  is  entered  from  this  loggia, 
and  is  50  feet  in  length  by  31  feet  in  breadth,  and 
affords  accommodation  on  the  ground  floor  for  210 
males,  who  have  also  attached  on  the  same  level 
the  requisite  accommodations  for  lavatory  and 
other  necessary  purposes.  Between  the  staircases 
over  the  vestibule  and  adjoining  the  synagogue 
' itself,  into  which  it  opens  by  windows,  is  the  com- 
mittee room,  23  feet  by  12  feet  6 inches. 

The  interior  of  the  synagogue  is  divided  into 
nave  and  side  aisles,  by  light  ornamental  columns 
in  two  stages,  the  first  supporting  ladies’  gallery 
and  the  upper  arches,  of  a slight  horseshoe  form, 
above  which  Is  a clerestory  with  semicircular  win- 
dows filled  in  with  stained  glass.  Between  the 
windows  and  over  each  column  are  ornamental 
brackets,  from  which  spring  arched  ribs,  dividing 
the  ceiling  into  coffers,  the  centre  of  each  of  which 
is  occupied  by  a flower  communicating  with  venti- 
lating apparatus. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  synagogue  an  elliptical 
recess  or  apex  forms  the  sanctuary,  which  is  ap- 
proached by  a flight  of  marble  steps.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  sanctuary  is  formed  into  closets,  in 
which  are  deposited  the  sacred  scrolls  of  the  law, 
the  upper  part  being  formed  with  windows  filled 


with  painted  glass  having  inscribed  thereon,  in 
Hebrew  characters,  the  ten  commandments,  &c. 
The  ceiling  of  sanctuary  is  formed  in  a domical 
shape,  pierced  with  small  star-shaped  apertures, 
filled  iu  with  different  coloured  glass,  which  throw 
light  on  the  scrolls  of  the  law  when  the  doors  of 
the  closet  containing  the  same  are  thrown  open. 
The  height  of  the  nave  interiorly  is  30  feet,  and 
of  tbe  aisles  24  feet. 

The  building  is  warmed  by  hot  water  appara- 
tus, and  ventilated  in  summer  by  means  of  a hot 
water  coil  iu  roof,  all  supplied  by  Messrs.  Weeks 
& Co.,  of  Chelsea. 

The  cost  of  the  building,  including  fittings,  hut 
exclusive  of  site,  and  of  decoration,  which  is  post- 
poned for  a time,  is  about  3,500?. 

Messrs.  Pickard,  of  the  Caledonian-road,  were 
the  contractors. 


RESTORATION  OP  CHICHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 

The  provisional  committee  for  rebuilding  the 
spire  of  Chichester  Cathedral  have  received  a re- 
port from  Mr.  Scott  “ as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  fall  of  the  tower  has  endangered  or  damaged 
tbe  existing  portions  of  the  building ; the  best 
course  to  he  taken  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
fallen  parts  and  in  providing  for  the  present  and 
permanent  security  of  the  fabric  generally ; and 
as  to  tbe  probable  cost  of  effecting  these  objects.” 

He  urges  the  necessity  of  a thorough  aud  svrb- 
stantial  reparation, — 

“ As  it  is  clear  that  an  ancient  and  defective  sfructnre, 
though  it  may  remain  long  without  showing  symptoms 
of  danger  while  suffering  from  no  special  cause  of  elis- 
turbance,  can  by  no  means  be  viewed  as  being  in  the 
same  position  alter  the  fall  and  rebuilding  of  its  great 
central  feature.” 

As  to  the  fall,  the  writer  says, — 

“This  ancient  injury  [fire]  was,  no  doubt,  one  cause  of 
the  weakness  which  seems  to  pervade  the  older  portions 
of  the  building ; and  even  now  the  effects  of  the  fire  may 
be  seen  in  the  triforium  galleries,  in  the  ragged,  disco- 
loured, and  half-ruinous  condition  of  the  stone  work.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  this  state  of  dilapidation,  increased,  as 
it  had  become,  by  the  lapse  of  time,  would  have  soon 
demanded  general  reparation,  had  no  accident  occurred 
to  shake  the  building ; but  under  circumstances  so  extra- 
ordinary as  those  from  which  it  is  now  suffering.  I icel 
sure  that  its  permanent  safety  imperatively  demands  that 
every  structural  defect  shall  now  be  made  good.” 

As  to  the  rebuildiug, — 

” The  work  must  be  done  iu  a much  more  massive  way, 
and  with  better  materials,  than  is  necessary  in  an  ordi- 
nary work.  The  foundations  must  be  can-ied  down,  at 
whatever  cost,  to  a stratum  of  undoubted  firmness.  They 
must  be  spread  unusually  wide,  and  be  constructed  of 
large  and  massive  materials,  laid  in  the  hardest  cernent. 
The  piers  ajrd  arches  must  be  of  solid  and  closely -jointed 
block  stone,  and  that  of  great  hardness  and  .strength; 
and  the  whole  carried  out  with  an  excess  of  strength 
beyond  what,  in  an  ordinary  structure,  would  be  deemed 
necessary.  No  soft  stone  or  rubble-work  should  be 
admitted  iu  any  part  of  the  work.” 

Aiming  at  strength  and  security  rather  than 
architectural  restoration,  and  iu  no  case  reckon- 
ing on  w’ork  where  needed  for  beauty  only  when 
unnecessary  for  strength  and  safety,  Mr.  Scott 
calculates  the  prob.able  cost  as  follows ; — 

” The  rebuilding  of  the  tower  and  spire  ....  25,000 

The  rebuilding  of  the  four  adjoining  bays. . I2,uii0 

The  necessary  repairs  of  other  portions 7,000 

The  cost  of  shoring  up,  and  of  providing 

temporarily  for  the  services  2,000 

je;j6,l>00 

When  to  this  is  added  the  cost  of  superintendence,  and 
of  other  incidental  e-xpenses,  I fear  that  it  would  be  luuafe 
to  reckon  upon  an  outlay  of  less  than  jCaO.uuO.” 


NEW  MUSIC  HALL,  OXFORD  STREET. 

Behind  the  houses  at  the  end  of  Oxford-street, 
on  the  north  side,  where  it  adjoius  Tottenham 
Court-road,  a vast  hall,  called  “The  Oxford,”  has 
risen  “like  an  exhalation,”  at  the  cost  of  Slessra. 
Morton  & Stanley.  The  growth  of  huge  and 
costly  halls  for  music  aud  refreshment,  not  merely 
throughout  the  metropolis,  but  in  the  provinces, 
is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  day.  In  the 
present  case  the  hall  is  94  feet  iu  length,  44  feet 
in  width  betsveen  Corinthian  columns  which  sup- 
portthe  roof)  with  a promenade  beyond  on  each  side, 
6 feet  wide,  aud  4L  feet  in  height.  The  ceiling 
is  coved  on  to  the  wails,  and  springs  from  the  top 
of  an  ornamental  entablature.  The  columns  are 
arranged  in  pairs,  leaving  a large  opening  between 
each  pair.  The  lines  of  the  columns  are  carried 
across  the  ceiling  by  ribs,  the  centre  portion  of 
which  is  enriched  by  projecting  ornaraeuts  : those 
ribs  are  further  connected  together  by  large 
centre  flowers  fixed  in  a deep  recess.  The  ceiling 
ornaments  are  generally  perforated  to  allow  of  an 
escape  for  the  heated  air.  Windows  in  the  outer 
walls  are  expected  to  supply  the  necessary  fresh 
air. 

The  entrance  from  Oxford-street  and  the  stair* 
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case  to  galleries  are  cleverly  treated.  A large 
glass  cbaudelier  here  has  a very  pretty  efl'ect  from 
below, — a tree  of  light.  The  hall  is  (over)  lighted 
with  star  burners.  This  part  of  the  work  was 
done  by  Messrs.  "Weston  & Curel.  Messrs.  White 
& Parity  have  well  executed  the  ornaments  in 
relievo,  especially  the  gallery  front,  the  ornamental 
panels  between  ribs,  and  the  enriched  panels  in 
entrance.  These  are  of  their  own  peculiar  cement. 
The  columns  in  the  entrance-hall  are  enriched 
with  composition  ornaments.  The  caps,  enrich- 
ments on  lantern  lights,  trusses,  and  other 
matters  are  in  carton  pierre  and  papier  mdcki, 
also  by  White  A Parity.  The  interior  is  rendered 
with  Martin’s  cement,  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Part,  Messr;, 
Holland  and  Haunen  were  the  general  con- 
tractors, and  Messrs.  Finch  Hill  A Paraire  the 
architects. 

A little  positive  colour  is  needed,  especially  at  the 
stage  end  (the  west),  which  has  at  present  a some- 
what hazy  and  indefinite  aspect.  When  the  large 
looking-glass  which  is  to  fill  the  centre  panel  here 
is  in  its  place,  the  appearance  may  he  improved, 
though  looking-glass  is  often  a treacherous  ad- 
junct. 


LEEDS  GENERAL  INFIRMARY 
COMPETITION. 

The  board  of  management  of  the  Leeds  General 
Infirmary  have  awarded  the  first  premium  to 
Messrs.  Lockwood,  Mawson,  & Mawson,  of  Leeds. 
They  were  assisted  in  their  selection  by  Mr. 
Dobson,  architect,  of  Newcastle,  and  by  the  report 
of  the  medical  committee.  The  plan  is  avow- 
edly made  with  reference  to  the  views  we  have 
advocated. 


LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  thirteenth  meeting  of  the  Liverpool 
Architectural  Society,  held  on  the  20th  inst., 
Mr.  J.  M.  Hay  presided. 

After  some  conversation  on  various  topics,  Mr. 
Lewis  Hornblower  read  a paper,  entitled,  “A  Peep 
i!ito  Futurity;  or,  The  future  Building  Sites  of 
Liverpool.”  Mr.  Hornblower,  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  after  sketching  the  progress  of  the  town, 
said, — Attempts  have  been  made  to  erect  blocks  of 
dwellings  for  the  artisan  similar  to  those  in  Scot- 
land, hut  there  appears  to  be  an  insuperable 
objection  in  the  English  mind  to  occupy  a house 
iu  common  with  another.  An  Englishman’s  home 
is  his  castle,  and  each  and  all  feel  the  independ- 
ence consequent  upon  a separate  and  distinct 
dwelling.  In  the  future  of  Liverpool  care  must 
be  taken  for  the  position  of  the  dwellings  of  our 
working  classes.  Many  sneers  have  been  levelled 
at  that  industrious  and  hard-working  race,  the 
Welsh  huilders.  If  it  had  not  been  for  their  fore- 
sight and  industry  I do  not  know  where  the  work- 
ing population  of  Liverpool  would  have  been 
housed.  Great  and  marvellous  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  town,  under  the  direction  and  superintend- 
ence of  the  worthy  and  talented  borough  engineer 
and  his  able  assistants ; but  still  greater  improve- 
ments must  be  made.  Urge,  Mr.  President,  all 
your  infiuence,  and  urge,  too,  gentlemen,  your 
individual  influence,  to  improve  the  thoroughfares 
of  the  town.  Easy  access  must  be  obtained  from 
nortt  to  south,  from  east  to  west : trade  must  not 
be  curbed  by  selfish  or  niggard  views : the  old  cry 
of  what  has  posterity  done  for  us  should  be  stilled. 
We  must  seek  our  own  and  also  another’s  good — 
look  prospectively.  It  is  a fact  that  this  town  of 
I Liverpool  has  not  one  good  approach.  The  best  is 
that  by  Scotland-road,  and  what  is  it  when  you 
get  past  the  wider  portion?  You  arrive  at  a long, 
narrow,  dull,  insipid  street,  leading  to  the  centre 
of  the  first  commercial  city  of  the  world.  Ap- 
proaches must  he  made  : the  different  sections  of 
the  suburbs  must  be  connected.  We  are  now, 
j gentlemen,  only  on  the  threshold  of  prosperity.  I 
I see  before  me  the  germ  and  embodiment  of  future 
I talent.  The  architects  of  Liverpool  will  have  a 
I . scope  hitherto  unparalleled.  The  influences  of  a 

I correct  taste  are  abroad  : people  will  not  be  con- 
: tent  with  second-rate  work,  their  appreciation  of 
. which  is  improved : everything  shows  this.  The 

I style  of  the  furniture,  the  designs  of  the  difierent 
1 fabrics,  the  decorations  of  the  dwellings,  the  taste 

I I that  is  displayed  in  the  commonest  articles  of  use 
_ ' or  ornament, — one  and  all  speak  unmistakably  to 
! t the  progress  of  the  appreciation  of  art.  And 

5 shall  architecture  slumber  ? No.  It  has  been 
t too  long  the  custom  of  our  townsmen  to  seek 
f foreign  aid  in  the  preparation  of  designs  for  any 
I building  of  importance,  instead  of  fostering  local 
t talent.  I trust,  from  the  acknowledged  skill  of 
I the  rising  members  of  the  profession,  our  opulent 
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townsmen  may  follow  Mr.  Brown’s  example,  and 
find  it  to  be  their  interest  to  employ  the  talent 
which  is  at  their  doors. 


THE  STAGE. 

Princess's  Theatre. — Mr.  Fechter  is  unquestiou- 
ahly  a great  artist.  All  that  he  has  done  since  his 
appearance  in  England  has  been  marked,  not 
merely  by  high  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  his 
art,  but  by  original  views  and  creative  power. 
His  appearance  in  Hamlet  has  not  disappointed 
his  warmest  admirers.  A finer  picture  than  that 
he  presents  when,  at  the  rising  of  the  curtain, 
he  walks  in  behind  the  king  and  Gertrude  and 
takes  his  seat  at  the  side,  the  incarnation  of  dreamy 
sorrow,  has  been  seldom  seen ; and,  from  that  mo- 
ment until  he  falls  dead  on  the  stage  at  the  close, 
he  holds  the  audience  in  his  hands.  The  extreme 
of  naturalness  marks  the  performance . he  has 
given  up,  perhaps  never  knew,  mauy  of  the  usual 
points,  and  is  not  to  be  tried  by  the  accustomed 
standard.  He  depends  for  the  effect-on  the  com- 
plete conception  of  the  character,  intense  feel- 
ing, and  complete  absorption.  The  result  is 
admirable. 


MESSRS.  THOMPSON’S  SERIES  OF  ARCHI- 
TECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Since  our  first  notice  of  this  series  of  architec- 
tural photographs,  by  Mr.  F.  Bedford,  issued  by 
Messrs.  Thompson  & Co.,*  a dozen  have  been 
added.  These  include  the  wonderfully  rich 
Western  Screen  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  a very  fine 
photograph;  a view  of  the  North-west  Tower 
(Norman,  with  Decorated  window  inserted),  and 
one  of  Bishop  Stafford’s  tomb,  in  the  Lady 
Chapel,  of  the  same  cathedral  (very  charming  in 
colour) ; the  Interior  of  Wells  Cathedral  (the 
nave  looking  west) ; a general  Exterior  View  of 
the  same  Cathedral,  from  the  south-east;  the  re- 
cently restored  South  Porch  of  St.  Mary’s  Red- 
cliff,  Bristol;  and  a general  View  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  from  the  north-east,  including  the 
central  tower,  iu  anticipation  of  the  fall  threatened 
by  Professor  Willis.  We  may  mention,  as  show- 
ing the  willingness  of  the  publishers  to  listen  to 
advice,  that  au  additional  photograph  is  presented 
to  the  subscribers  to  displace  or  accompany  one  to 
which  we  took  an  objection  iu  our  previous  notice. 


IRISH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Dublin. — A new  Asylum  is  about  to  he  erected 
at  Kimmage,  near  Dublin,  for  Roman  Catholic 
blind  females.  The  entire  range  of  the  buildings, 
presenting  a frontage  to  the  south  of  274  feet 
by  70  feet  in  depth,  comprises,  on  the  ground 
floor,  which  is  IG  feet  in  height,  a spacious  eu- 
trance-hall,  having  reception-room  and  porter’s 
apartments  on  each  side;  class-room  for  adults  and 
children ; ample  space  for  trades,  music,  recrea- 
tion, refectory,  baths,  kitchen  offices,  schools,  and 
ambulatories.  The  dormitories,  lavatories,  infir- 
mary, &c.,  are  situate  on  the  first  and  second  floors, 
each  story  being  15  feet  in  height.  The  central 
portion  of  the  composition  affords  accommodation 
for  300  inmates.  The  convent,  which  is  connected 
with  the  main  building  by  means  of  the  chapel 
and  central  corridors  on  each  floor,  contains  cells 
for  twelve  nuns,  with  community-room,  refectory, 
reception-room,  oratory,  and  sacristy  adjoining  the 
chapel,  the  choir  of  which  has  been  arranged  to 
form  a private  chapel  to  the  convent,  which  can 
be  shut  off  from  the  central  building  at  pleasure. 
The  tower  aud  steeple  form  a feature  at  the 
external  angle  of  the  chancel.  Ample  provision 
for  heating  and  ventilation  has  been  made  by 
means  of  heated  chambers  for  the  admission  of 
warm  air,  and  Hues  for  conducting  the  same  into 
all  the  apartments  and  passages,  with  numerous 
shafts  for  the  extraction  of  foul  air  therefrom. 
The  building  has  been  designed  in  the  Gothic 
style,  and  is  of  the  plainest  and  most  economical 
character.  The  walls  are  built  of  rubble  masonry, 
coated  with  pebble  white  dashing;  blue  limestone 
dressings  to  all  windows  and  door  openings,  quoins, 
strings,  bases,  &c. ; contrasting  with  the  colourless 
tone  of  the  main  body  of  the  structure.  The  roofs 
are  to  be  covered  with  ton  slating,  having  alternate 
plain  and  scalloped  courses,  surmounted  by  an 
ornamental  crested  ridge  of  fire-clay  against  the 
sky  line.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Charles  Geoghegan. 

The  new  gallery  in  the  Agricultural  Hall  of  the 
Dublin  Society  is  in  course  of  erection.  Messrs. 
Courtney  & Stephens  are  contractors  for  the 
wrought-iron  girders,  &c. : Jlr.  Walter  Doolin  i.s 
contractor  for  the  timber  work. 
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Belfast, — The  Ulster  Hall,  now  being  erected 
here,  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  town, 
whose  music-hall  has  become  too  small  to  accom- 
modate the  numbers  who  would  he  found  willing 
to  hear  a musical  entertainment.  It  will  contain 
a large  ball,  138  feet  by  63  feet;  which,  with  a 
gallery,  will  he  capable  of  se.ating  about  2,000,  and 
an  orchestra  accommodating  300  performers.  The 
corners  of  this  ball  are  cut  off  with  a radius  of 
10  feet.  The  principal  entrance  will  be  iu  Bedford- 
street,  having  a vestibule  30  feet  by  28  feet,  with 
waiting-rooms  on  each  side,  25  feet  by  17  feet, 
with  a retiring-room  to  each.  From  this  vestibule 
three  doors  lead  to  a lobby,  12  feet  wide,  extending 
across  the  whole  building,  giving  admittance  to  the 
large  hall,  and  containing  staircases  leading  to  all 
the  galleries  and  the  minor  hall,  which  is  63  feet 
by  22  feet,  and  capable  of  seating  400  persons. 
There  will  he  a hack  entrance  in  Linen -hall-street. 
The  material  employed  is  red  brick  ornamented 
with  white,  and  cut  stone  for  principal  entrance. 
The  whole  building  will  cover  a space,  externally, 
of  235  feet  by  90  feet.  The  architect  is  Mr,  Barre ; 
the  contractors  are  Messrs.  Fulton. 


. THE  CURATORSHIP  OF  THE  SOANE 
MUSEUM. 

EOrAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  AHCHITECTS. 

On  Monday  evening  last  a special  meeting  of 
the  Institute  was  held  at  the  house  iu  Conduit- 
street  (in  compliance  with  a memorial  signed  by 
eight  Fellows), — 

‘‘To  consider  whether,  In  the  recent  appointment  made 
by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy  to  the  curatorship 
of  Sir  John  Soane’s  Museum,  selection  appears  to  have 
been  made  of  'An  English  architect  who  may  have  dis- 
tinguished himself  or  gained  any  academical  prize,’  in 
conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Farlinment, 
or  otherwise;  and  to  take  such  steps  as  may  seem  de- 
sirable for  the  interest  of  the  profession.” 

The  President,  Mr.  C.  R.  Cockerell,  took  the 
chair. 

A letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Bonomi,  the  gentle- 
man elected  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
accompanying  copies  of  his  testimonials  and  a 
portfolio  of  his  architectural  studies  made  in 
Egypt.  Also  a letter  from  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  as 
senior  Trustee  of  the  Soane  Museum,  stating  that 
seeing  the  intention  of  the  Institute,  he  thought 
it  right  to  inform  the  members  that  the  trustees 
had  refused  to  receive  Mr.  Bonomi  as  the  curator 
until  he  gave  further  evidence  that  the  election 
had  been  made  iu  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

A motion  for  au  adjournment  moved  byMr.  Shout 
having  been  lost,  the  following  motion  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Ashpitel,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Horace  Jones : — 

"That  this  meeting  has  every  re-'pect  for  the  private 
character  of  Mr.  Bonomi,  and  for  his  high  talents  as 
an  artist  and  archmologist,  but  docs  not  consider  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  he  is  qualified  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  curator  to  Sir  John  Soane’s  Museum,  under  the 
terms  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  as  “ an  Euglish  architect, 
who  may  have  distinguished  himself,  or  gained  aiiy 
academical  prize.” 

An  amendment  on  this,  for  an  adjournment, 
was  lost. 

An  amendment  to  the  following  effect,  jiroposed 
with  much  feeling  by  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  who  gave 
evidence  of  Mr.  Bonomi’s  studies  as  an  architect 
in  Egypt,  and  of  his  work,  practically,  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  aud  Dr.  Lee’s, — seconded  by  Mr. 
T.  H.  Wyatt,  in  a very  good  speech, — was  lost  by 
9 to  25 

“That  this  meeting  has  no  hesitation  in  recognizing 
Mr.  Joseph  Bonomi  as  an  English  architect  j— that  it 
acknowledges  the  high  degree  in  which  he  has  distin- 
guished himself  during  a long  and  honourable  life,  and 
congratulates  the  Royal  Academy  upon  the  selection  they 
have  made  to  fill  the  office  of  curator  to  the  Soane 
Museum.” 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Godwin,  and  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  as  a further  amend- 
ment on  the  original  motion : — 

“ That  this  meeting  does  not  feel  itself  called  upon  at 
this  moment  to  pronounce  an  opiuiou  in  respect  of  the 
appointment  of  a curator  of  the  Soane  Museum.” 

This  was  lost  by  11  to  25. 

The  original  motion  was  then  put  and  carried 
by  26  to  10. 

Motions  to  send  a copy  of  the  resolution  to  the 
Royal  Academy  and  to  the  trustees  of  the  Soane 
Museum,  and  of  thanks  to  the  hon.  secretaries 
and  to  the  Chairman,  were  carried,  and  closed  the 
proceedings  at  a late  hour. 

Professor  Donaldson,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  H.  Newton, 
Mr,  Burges,  Mr.  Edmeston,  Mr.  Bouhiois,  Mr.  O. 
Hansard,  Mr,  Brandon,  and  others,  also  took  part 
in  the  proceedings. 

Notwithstanding  the  resolution  ultimately  come 
to,  the  trustees  will  probably  find  quite  sufficient 
justification  of  the  election  made  by  the  Royal 
Academy,  in  the  difference  of  opinion  that  pre- 


vailed  during  the  discussion,  and  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Bonomi’s  testimonial  was  signed  by  twenty- 
three  Fellows  of  the  Institute,  including  the 
President.  


PROPOSED  GERMAX  EVANGELICAL 
CHURCH,  HALTON-STREET,  ISLINGTON. 

Most  persons  are,  doubtless,  aware  that  with 
the  extension  of  the  metropolis,  a large  increase  of 
the  German  inhabitants  has  taken  place,  and  that 
the  number  is  constantly  augmenting.  To  meet 
the  religious  wants  of  these  foreigners,  churches, 
in  which  the  services  are  conducted  in  their  native 
language,  have  been  erected  in  the  eastern,  west- 
ern, and  southern  localities  of  London.  No  j)ro- 
vision,  however,  has  hitherto  been  made  for  the 
northern  portion ; although,  in  Islington  aud  its 
more  immediate  vicinity,  there  are  upwards  of 
4,000  German  residents. 

The  want  of  accommodation  for  religious 
worship  in  the  neighbourhood  has  been  seriously 
felt  by  them  for  sometime  past ; and  several  influ- 
ential persons  amongst  them  having  found,  by 
services  conducted  in  the  school-room  underneath 
Islington  Chapel,  that  a congregation  would  be 
readily  assembled,  determined  on  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  building  c-xclusively  for  the  purpose. 

The  committee  to  whom  the  matter  was  en- 
trusted requested  and  received  designs  from 
seven  architects  in  respect  to  the  proposed 
structure. 

The  drawings  were  sent  in  under  mottoes,  and 
the  one  selected,  was  found,  on  opening  the 
envelope  which  was  annexed,  to  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  T.  W,  Constantine,  of  London.  The 
committee  subsequently  thought  it  advisable  to 
have  some  modifleation  made  in  the  arrange- 
ments, which  had  been  adopted  in  compliance 
M'ith  the  original  instructions,  and  thus  the  build- 
ing is  to  be  as  above  delineated.  The  site  is 
somewhat  retired,  but  it  was  selected  on  account 
of  its  being  central. 

Tlie  style  adopted  is  the  Early  Decorated,  with 
lancet  windows  at  the  sides;  but  the  amount  of 
cost  being  strictly  limited  to  a comparatively 
small  sum,  ornamentation  could  be  only  sparingly 
employed.  The  principal  material  will  be  brick, 
with  dressings  of  Box-hill  stone.  The  whole 


length  inside  the  building  is  51  feet;  the  width, 
38  feet  8 inches.  About  325  persons  can  be 
seated.  The  roof  shows  curved-rib  principals, 
supporfcetl  by  moulded  corbels,  with  a ceiling 
plastered  to  the  rake  of  rafters  and  level  of  collar 
beam.  • 

There  will  be  one  large  and  one  small  vestry  at 
the  back;  the  latter  being  for  the  use  of  the 
minister.  Over  the  vestries  a semi-hexagonal  apse 
will  be  formed,  containing  a gallery  for  organ 
and  small  choir.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  1,400/., 
including  warming  apparatus  and  gas-fittings. 


PROPOSED  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 
OF  1862. 

We  have  engraved  an  interior  view  of  the  pro- 
posed Exhibition  building  as  at  present  designed, 
looking  down  the  nave.  As  already  stated,  the 
height  of  this  nave,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  per- 
manent picture-gallery  in  the  Cromwell-road,  is  100 
feet,  the  height  of  the  great  transept  of  the  1851 
building.  The  width  is  about  75  feet.  It  will  be 
lighted  by  a clerestory,  25  feet  in  height,  on  each 
side  ; the  top,  unlike  previous  exhibition  buildings, 
being  covered  with  boarding  nud  felt.  The  length 
between  the  dome-covered  hall  at  each  end  of  it 
will  be  about  800  fett.  Iron  columns  support 
semicircular  girders,  which  carry  the  roof : other 
iron  framing  and  columns  support  galleries  on 
each  side.  Below  the  galleries,  extensive  lower 
buildings  are  seen.  Much  of  the  effect  of  the 
interior  will  obviously  depend  on  the  coloured  de- 
coration that  may  be  adopted. 

The  view  of  the  permanent  brick  front,  next 
Cromwell-road,  has  given  little  satisfaction.  To 
use  the  mildest  terms,  it  has  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it. 

The  committee  who  were  appointed  to  advise 
her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of 
1862,  ns  to  the  period  of  art  to  be  repreecnted  at 
the  forthcoming  Exhibition,  came  to  the  iolluw  irg 
resolutions: — 

“l.  That  the  Exhibition  ought  not  to  be  confined  to 
the  works  of  living  artists. 

2.  That  the  o'-ject  of  the  prop-osed  Exhibition  being  to 
illustrate  the  progress  and  pre-sent  condition  of  Modern 
Art,  it  be  left  to  eacli  country  to  decide  under  what 
airaiigements,  and  within  what  limits,  that  otyect  can,  in 


its  own  case,  be  attained ; regard  being  had  to  the  amount 
of  space  that  can  be  devoted  to  its  pvodnctiojis. 

3.  That,  as  regards  British  Art,  the  above  object  will  he 
fully  attained  by  confining  the  Exhibition  to  the  works  of 
artists  living  at  any  period  within  the  century  preceding 
the  E.xhibition,  i.e.  subsequent  to  thcycar  1762.” 

The  following  is,  %vc  understand,  the  classifica- 
tion likely  to  be  adopted  by  the  commissioners : — 

Section  1 : liaiu  Materials. — Mining,  quarry- 
ing, metallurgy,  and  uiineval  products;  chemical 
substances  and  products,  and  pharmaceutical  pro- 
cesses; substances  used  for  food,  including  wines; 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  used  in  manu- 
factures. 

Section  2 : Machinery  and  Enginecrir.y. — Rail- 
way plant,  including  locomotive  engines  and  car- 
riages; carriages  not  connected  with  rail  or  tram 
roads;  manufacturing  machines  and  tools;  machi- 
nery in  general  as  applied  to  industry ; agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  machines  and  implements; 
civil  engineering,  architectural,  and  building  con- 
trivances; military  engineering,  armour  and  ac- 
coutrements, ordnance,  and  small  arms ; naval 
architecture,  ships’  tackle ; philosophical  instru- 
ments and  processes  depending  upon  their  use ; 
photography,  and  photographic  apparatus;  boro- 
logical  iustruments;  musical  instruments  ; surgical 
instruments  aud  appliances. 

Section  3 : Manufactures. — Cotton,  flax,  and 
hemp;  silk  and  velvet;  woollen  and  worsted,  in- 
cluding mi.xed  fabrics  generally;  carpets;  woven, 
spun,  fblted,  aud  laid  fabrics,  when  shown  as  speci- 
mens of  printing  or  dyeing;  tapestry,  lace,  and 
embroidery  ; skins,  fur,  feathers,  and  hair ; leather, 
including  sadlery  and  harness ; articles  of  clothing ; 
paper,  stationery,  printing,  and  bookbinding;  edu- 
cational works  and  appliances  ; furniture  aud  up- 
holstery, including  papeihangings  and  papier- 
mache;  iron,  and  general  hardware;  steel,  and 
cutlery;  works  in  precious  metals,  and  their  imi- 
tations, and  jewellery;  glass;  pottery;  manufac- 
tures not  included  in  previous  classes. 

Section  4 : Fine  Arts  [Modern). — Architecture; 
paintiugs  in  oil  and  water  colours,  and  drawings; 
sculpture,  models,  die-sinkiug,  and  intaglios; 
etchings,  and  engravings. 

The  Commissioners  have,  with  the  sanction  of 
her  Majesty’s  Government,  appointed  as  their 
secretary  Sir.  F,  R.  Sandford,  assistant  secretary 
to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  EJucatiou. 


Mae.  30,  1861.1 


THE  BUILDER. 
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THE  BUILUEE. 


THE  LABOUR  QUESTION. 

London. — A meeting  of  workmen  in  the  build- 
ing trades,  numerously  attended,  was  held  in 
advocacy  of  the  nine-hours  movement,  on  Wed- 
nesday evening  last,  in  St.  James’s  Hall, 
Piccadilly.  Mr.  Howell,  a bricklayer,  was  called 
to  the  chair,  and  the  following  resolutions  were 
passed 

“ That  ill  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  long  liours  of  toil, 
land  the  physical  exhaustion  [which  they  produce,  are 
I incompatible  with  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  intellectual 
capabilities  of  the  worlcman  ; and  that  ten  hours’  labour 
Is  no  loneer  necessary  on  account  of  the  introduction  and 
prevalence  of  machinery.” 

“ That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  a reduction  of 
the  hours  of  labour  would  greatly  benefit  the  working 
men,  and  at  the  same  time  would  not  be  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  any  other  class  of  the  community;  and  this 
I meeting  pledges  itself  to  use  all  legal  means  to  obtain  a 
: maximum  day  of  nine  hours  at  t he  present  rate  of  wages.” 

It  did  uot  occur  to  us  that  any  valid  arguments 
iwere  used  against  the  proposition  made  by  some 
tof  the  masters  to  pay  by  the  hour.  The  chairman 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  this  would  deprive 
ithem  of  the  privilege  they  now  possessed  of 
‘leaving  early  on  Saturday,  and  prevent  them 
•from  having  a “recognized  day.”  In  reply  to 
jthU,  however,  the  masters  say,  under  the  offered 
iixate  of  payment  the  men  may  leave  off’  at  one 
lo’clock  on  Saturdays,  and  yet  earn  the  same 
[wages  as  now ; and  that  as  to  a recognized  day’s 
iwork,  they  bind  themselves  to  keep  open  their 
jworks  for  the  ten  hours,  if  only  a man  and  boy 
['remain,  while  any  who  wish  it  may  work  only 
fnine  liours. 

I Oar  readers  will  have  heard  that  rather  than 
fidopt  the  proposal,  Mr.  Kelk’s  men,  and  the  men 
I if  Messrs.  Lucas,  Brothers,  left  work  on  Saturday 
sast,  and  it  hasbeen  supposed  that  a general  strikeor 
jtockout  is  close  at  hand.  We  trust,  however,  that 
liihis  is  not  the  case.  As  the  off’er  is  becoming  better 
J^iinderstood,  the  men  are  returning,  and  we  are 
(informed  that  at  this  moment  (Thursday),  not  a 
pourtb  of  Mr.  Kelk’s  men  are  out,  and  that  the 
exact  number  out  at  Messrs.  Lucas’s  is  233.  A 
notice  is  posted  at  South  Kensington,  that 
Skilled  masons  and  bricklayers  are  wanted: 
vages,  Sis.  lid.  per  week  of  58i  hours.” 

The  operative  house  painters  of  London  have 
dddressed  a memorial  to  the  members  of  the  Cen- 
iiral  Association  of  Master  Builders,  urging  them 
jo  agree  to  the  nine-hours  movement.  In  this, 
i’nemorial  they  say,  of  the  object  of  this  move- 
tnent, — “It  is  but  an  eff'ort  to  advance  the  prices 
, f our  labour  ten  per  cent.  Our  right  to  seek  to 
kbtain  a higher  rate  of  remuneration  for  that 
jjibour  is  conceded  on  all  hands — even  to  obtain 
iieven  or  twelve  hours’  pay  for  the  present  ten 
Hours’  work.  Such  being  the  case,  we  submit  we 
^ve  an  equal  and  just  right  to  obtain  the  advance 
iiow  sought  for,  taking  out  the  equivalent  in  re- 
meed  time.  More  time  we  require  for  our  minds 
« well  as  for  our  bodies.  Spread  over  the  metro- 
blis,  with  long  and  toilsome  journeys  to  perform 
^fore  we  even  reach  the  scene  of  our  day’s  toil, 
^turning  thence  at  evening  to  our  homes  jaded 
jlid  worn  out,  we  feel  we  do  not  ask  you  to  con- 
cede too  much.” 

^ Manchester  and  Sal/ord.—l^\\Q  painters  here 
k-4ve  been  urging  the  masters  to  pay  them 
ti  the  rate  of  6d.  an  hour,  and  are  rejoicing  in  the 
access  of  their  endeavour  to  realize  this  object, 
’lie  previous  rates  were  5^d.  per  hour,  if  engaged 
ifr  the  hour;  or  if  by  the  week  (fifty-eight  hom-s), 
j.is.  The  demand  made  was  for  6d.  per  hour,  or 
f.ls.  per  week.  The  masters,  on  unanimously  re- 
viving to  give  the  advance,  informed  the  public 
.tat  from  the  1st  of  April  a corresponding  ad- 
LiDce  in  the  charge  for  painting  would  be  made, 
's  a meeting  of  the  painters  to  return  thanks  to 
I e masters,  Mr.  William  Todd,  who  occupied  the 
,ialr,  said  they  had  a happy  and  agreeable  task 
fcfore  them,  and  he  hoped  that  their  example 
iiiuld  prove  that  the  word  “ strike  ” might,  by  a 
Indent  and  temperate  course  of  couduct,  become 
D obsolete  word  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  working 
nn.  Mr.  M'Donald  regarded  the  success  with 
iciich  they  had  met  as  unparalleled  in  the  history 
(j;any  agitation  for  advaiiced^wages,  and  showed 
I ) propriety  of  resorting  to  persuasion  rather 

Din  relying  upon  strikes  and  paid  agitators. 

1 e strike  of  the  Manchester  bricklayers  has 
' 10  terminated.  They  demanded  to  cease  work 
Q a quarter  before  five  o’clock  during  the  two 
libnths  of  mid-winter,  December  and  January, 

I 1 at  a quarter-past  five  in  November  and 
tnbruary.  A conference  having  recently  taken 
■ific,  the  men  have  resumed  work,  with  the 
bderstanding  that  the  masters  shall  make  no 
iduction  in  wages  without  giving  the  men  three 
iilnths’  notice,  nor  the  men  demand  any  increase 
^1  alteration  of  time,  without  giving  similar 
j.'e.ice.  The  building  trade  is  now  expected  to 


become  brisk  in  Manchester,  as  empty  dwellings 
are  scarce,  and  capital  is  in  less  demand  for  manu- 
facturing purposes. 

Newcastle  and  Qaieshead. — The  joiners  and 
carpenters  have  held  a meeting  with  the  view  of 
co-operating  with  their  trade  in  London,  for  the 
shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour  from  ten  and  a- 
balf  to  nine  hours  per  diem.  As  it  was  antici- 
pated that  so  large  a concession  would  not  be 
made  by  the  masters,  the  men  contented  them- 
selves for  the  present  with  asking  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  half  an  hour  from  their  daily  labour,  enter- 
ing into  combination  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  greater  privilege  at  a future  time- 

JUduiburgli. — The  joiners  have  agreed,  with- 
out a dissenting  voice,  to  accede  to  the  wishes 
of  the  employers,  and  resume  work  on  the  old 
terms.  They  had  resolved  to  send  a letter  to 
Mr.  Watlierstoue,  chairman  of  the  Association  of 
Employers,  intimating  their  willinguess  to  resume 
work  ou  the  ten-hours  system  ; so  that  the  strike, 
so  far  as  the  joiners  are  concerned,  is  now  at  an 
end.  The  masons  do  not  at  present  seem  disposed 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  joiners,  and  the  strike 
among  them  is  more  general,  owing  to  the 
strength  of  their  union. 

Jersey. — The  blacksmiths’  strike  for  a reduction 
of  time  of  work  from  eleven  hours  to  ten,  as  in 
Guernsey,  still  continues : two  more  masters,  or 
five  in  all,  according  to  the  Jersey  Times,  have 
acceded  to  the  terms  of  the  men,  but  the  majority 
resist  the  demand. 


Sir, — It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  both  em- 
ployers and  men  will  gravely  consider  the  very 
serious  consequences  arising  from  the  interruption 
of  business  caused  by  a strike,  and  remember  that 
such  disputes  cause  loss  to  all, — loss  to  the  masters, 
loss  and  distress  to  the  workmen  and  their  families, 
and  loss  to  the  nation  at  large.  Hundreds  of  the 
families  of  honest  and  industrious  men  are  still 
suffering  from  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the 
last  strike ; and  the  Registrar-General’s  books 
will  show  to  what  an  extent  the  wives  and  child- 
ren of  those  engaged  in  the  building  trades  have 
sufi’ered  from  the  hardship  of  the  last  strike.  The 
past  winter  has  been  a severe  ouej  and  many  men, 
stonemasons,  bricklayers,  plasterers,  &c.,  have 
been  for  a long  period  out  of  employment. 
Numbers  of  these  men,  particularly  those  with 
families,  are  in  a sad  condition  to  commence  a strike. 
Prom  the  chief  manufacturing  districts,  particu- 
larly those  connected  with  the  supply  and  manu- 
facture of  iron  and  other  metals,  the  accounts  are 
gloomy.  In  many  departments  the  new’  American 
tarift'  will  stop  the  exportation  to  that  country  of 
British  goods.  The  uncertainty  of  the  supply  of 
raw  materials,  which  affects  some  millions  in  the 
midland  counties,  is  causing  uneasiness.  News  of 
famine  has  come  from  India,  which  maybe  the  cause 
of  increased  national  expenditure,  and  prevent 
the  commencement  or  completion  of  Government 
w’orks.  Bricks  are  at  present  at  a high  price,  and 
there  are  other  matters  loomingwhich  cause  think- 
ing men  to  inquire  if  this  be  a favourable  time  for 
labourtoaskforincreased  privileges.  Thechiefpoint 
of  the  matter  of  dispute  is,  that  the  men  consider 
it  desirable  the  hours  of  labour  should  be  reduced 
from  ten  to  nine  hours  each  day ; nine  hours  to 
be  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  as  ten  at  the  present 
time.  By  the  power  of  association,  men  anxious 
to  do  so  are  to  be  prevented  from  working  over- 
time; and  the  most  skilled  workmen  are  to  be 
put  on  exactly  the  same  level  with  the  most  slow 
and  useless.  This  arrangement  would  be  the 
means  of  preventing  the  right  development  of  the 
highest  qualities  of  the  workmen,  and  curb  the 
laudable  ambition  which  prompts  men  to  better 
their  condition.  On  the  7th  of  March,  of  the 
present  year,  the  five  branches  of  the  building 
trade  addressed  memorials  to  the  Master  Builders’ 
Association,  respectfully  urging  upon  that  body 
the  necessity  of  reducing  the  hours  of  labour,  and 
asking  for  an  answer  on  or  before  the  5th  of  April. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  some  leading  builders 
posted  a notice  on  their  various  works  and  jobs,  as 
you  have  remarked,  stating  that,  on  and  after  March 
23rd,  they  should  pay  their  workmen  by  the  hour 
instead  of,  as  at  present,  by  the  day.  The  change 
intended  by  the  said  master  builders  was  to  pay 
7d.  per  hour  to  skilled  artisans,  an  increase  on  the 
present  rate.  “This  announcement,”  says  Mr. 
Potter,  “ caused  great  excitement  to  their  work- 
men, who  met  together  and  appointed  deputations 
to  wait  on  and  respectfully  request  their  employers 
to  withdraw  their  proposed  change.” 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Kelk  the  employers 
proposed  not  to  press  the  change.  Mr.  Kelk,  on 
the  contrary,  expressed  his  determination  to 
adhere  to  his  new  conditions.  The  consequence 
was  that,  on  Friday  last,  nearly  400  men  were! 
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discharged  or  locked  out  from  that  time  for  re- 
fusing to  accept  the  terms,  Afterwards  Messrs. 
Lucus  expressed  their  determination  to  enforce 
payment  by  the  hour.  To  this  also  their  men 
objected,  and  on  Saturday  they  were  paid  off. 

It  is  urged  that,  if  the  building  operatives  bad 
the  power  to  restrict  every  one  of  their  order  to 
nine  or  ten  hours’  daily  labour,  the  change  would 
be  more  acceptable  than  at  present;  “but,”  says 
the  secretary,  “as  they  possess  no  power  of  the 
kind;  and  knowing,  from  bitter  experience,  that 
there  are  always  and  everywhere  to  be  foun(i  men 
in  whom  self  entirely  predominates,  to  the  utter 
exclusion  of  every  noble  feeling  or  aspiration;  and 
as  the  few  often  reduce — through  necessity  or 
selfishness — the  w’ages  of  the  entire  body  of  opera- 
tives; so,  under  the  proposed  alterations  of  the 
master  builders,  would  the  few  unprincipled  men 
ultimately  injure  the  whole  of  their  order  by 
extending  their  hours  of  labour.” 

Although  these  sentences  at  first  sound  well, 
they  will  not  bear  that  matter-of-fact  and  busi- 
ness-like scrutiny  by  which  the  subject  must  be 
examined:  much  as  many  wish  to  the  contrary, 
the  matter  will  be  worked  by  those  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  which  regulate  the  prices 
of  labour  and  materials,  and  will  be  made  to 
assume  a pound,  shillings,  and  pence  view. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  bricklayers.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  proposed  extensive  works  for  the 
Great  Exhibition,  the  vast  amount  of  labour  which 
is  likely  to  be  required  in  connection  with  City 
underground  railways,  and  the  sewers  for  the 
main  drainage ; such  is  likely  to  be  the  demand  for 
bricklayers  that  they  will  probably  be  justified 
in  asking  for  an  advance  of  wages ; and  doubtless 
the  competition  amongst  the  employers  would 
cause  this  to  be  acceded  to,  if  put  in  a fair  and  j ust 
way.  In  consequence  of  the  demand,  the  price 
of  bricks  has  risen.  Brickmakers’  wages  have  in- 
creased; and,  by  the  same  pi’ocess,  the  wages  of 
bricklayers  will  rise  with  the  demand  for  labour. 

A strike  can  only  do  barm  to  all. 

A WOBKEK. 


PAYMENT  BY  THE  HOUR. 

Sir, — The  suicidal  policy  adopted  by  the  men 
out  on  strike  in  London  so  astonishes  me,  that  I 
cannot  refrain  from  troubling  yon  with  a few 
remarks  touching  the  proposed  system  of  paying 
by  the  hour. 

This  measure  is  one  I have  often  wondered  at 
the  London  masters  not  adopting  before,  and 
during  the  last  strike.  My  answer  to  all  my 
friends  who  mentioned  the  subject  was,  “ Pay  by 
the  hour : there  can  be  no  dispute  about  what 
period  of  time  constitutes  an  hour ; but  so  long  as 
you  pay  by  the  day,  disputes  will  arise  as  to  how 
many  hours  and  minutes  shall  constitute  a day. 
Pay  by  the  hour,  and  you  will  then  reduce  all 
differences  between  employer  and  employed  to  a 
mere  wages  question,  to  wliich  tbc  simple  and 
only  legitimate  rule  of  supply  and  demand  will 
more  readily  apply  than  any  arbitrary  enactment, 
and  these  differences  be  capable  of  more  speedy 
settlement,  than  when  shackled  by  other  questions 
and  other  purposes.” 

As  an  employer,  although  comparatively  a small 
one,  I can  give  testimony  to  the  working  of  the 
hour  system,  having  for  some  years  past  adopted 
it,  and  except  a little  striking  and  suspicious  re- 
gard at  the  commencement,  it  has  worked  exceed- 
ingly well,  and  I believe  there  is  not  a man  in  my 
employ  who  would  r^tiier  be  paid  by  the  day.  In 
fact,  the  little  difficuincs  at  the  commencement 
arose  not  from  the  idea  of  any  injustice  that 
could  be  found  luiking  under  the  surface,  but  from 
the  simple  fact  that  it  was  an  alteration  of  old 
customs,  an  innovation  upon  traditiou,  or  a somo- 
tbing  their  fathers  did  not  tell  them  of;  but  when 
the  objections  raised  by  the  men  and  the  tendencies 
of  the  measure  were  examined  bv  the  light  of 
reason,  there  were  few  dissensions,  it  being  evident 
that  no  advantage  could  be  derived  by  either,  save 
giving  to  the  master  a straightforward  aod  easy 
method  of  assessing  the  labour  of  his  meu,  and 
to  both,  that  most  satisfactory  and  devoutly  to  be 
wished  assurance,  that  all  differences  aud  quarrel 
and  heartburnings  arising  out  of  time  question 
were  for  ever  at  an  eud. 

As  to  the  objections  raised  by  Mr.  Potter  and 
his  colleagues,  against  one  only  do  I think  it  worth 
while  to  speak,  and  that  is  the  likelihood  of  trade 
being  injured  by  “selfish  individuals  habitually 
making  long  days.”  My  experience  on  this  point 
is  this,  that  I have  never  had  a single  man  who 
wished  to  work  longer  than  the  others,  and  that 
is  the  old  time  which  was  observed  before  the 
hour  measure,  and  which  has  always  seemed  to  be 
tacitly  regarded  as  the  daily  limit. 
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I could  go  on  at  much  greater  length  with 
arguments,  but  your  space  is  valuable,  and  your 
correspondents  willing,  and  more  able:  I will, 
therefore,  conclude  by  saying  that  I believe,  if  the 
men  as  a body,  do  turn  out  against  the  hour,  it 
will  be  at  the  instigation  of  the  demagogues, 
whose  vocation,  please  observe,  would  be  in  a 
great  measure  departed  by  its  adoption. 

VanvieJe. 


CONTUACTOR. 


CIIUKCH-BUILDIXG  KEWS. 
Sloionarket. — The  preparations  for  erecting  a 
new  Independent  Chapel  in  this  town  have  been 
begun.  Three  houses  in  Tpswich-street  have  been 
pulled  down : these  and  the  site  of  the  old  chapel 
will  give  ground  for  the  new  building,  which  is 
to  be  in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  carried  up  with  Kentish  rag  and  faced  with 
Caen  stone ; when  completed  it  is  to  seat  1,200 
])ersons.  The  architect  is  Mr.  F.  Barnes,  Ipswich. 
Mr.  Smith,  Ipswich,  has  the  contract  for  the  erec- 
tion, at  3,333/. ; but  the  cost  of  the  whole,  when 
completed,  is  estimated  to  be  nearly  5,000/. 

Qiiendoii. — Quendon  church  has  been  re-opened 
for  divine  service,  after  being  restored,  with  the 
addition  of  a south  aisle.  In  the  restoration  the 
plain  sloping  roof,  without  clerestory,  has  been 
adopted.  I'he  bell-cot  is  plain.  A feature  in  the 
church  is  the  Norman  pillars.  On  those  iu  the 
.south  side,  which  were  built  in  with  the  wall, 
were  discovered  many  dates  and  carvings  of  names 
in  old  English.  Tlie  new  west  window,  in  stained 
glass,  is  :i  memorial  by  Messrs.  I. avers  & Ihirraud. 
There  are  others  by  the  same  artists.  The  nave  is 
laid  with  Peache’s  red  terro-metallic  tiles,  with 
blue  and  white  borders.  The  chancel  has  been 
restored  by  tbe  rector,  wbo  has  also  been  at  the 
cost  of  building  a small  vestry-room  to  the  north 
of  the  chancel.  The  cliuncel  is  laid  with  Minton’s 
encaustic  tiling.  The  contract  for  this  restor.ation 
was  taken  by  Mr.  0.  Crane,  of  Newport.  Mr. 
George  Perry,  of  Bishop  Stortford,  was  the  archi- 
tect employed. 

Ctei/don. — The  parish  church  here,  which  has 
been  to  a considerable  extent  rebuilt,  lias  been 
re-opened  for  Divine  service.  Mr.  Wilson,  of 
Wardington,  was  the  builder  employed  ; and  Mr. 
Kimberley,  of  Banbury,  erected  the  pulpit  and 
rcrodos ; whilst  the  tracery  of  the  windows  and 
gables,  and  the  crosses  and  sedilin,  were  the  work 
of  Mr.  A.  Claridge,  of  Banbury.  Mr.  White,  of 
London,  was  the  architect. 

Bramcote  {Notts). — The  chief  stone  of  a new 
parish  church  has  been  laid  in  this  village.  The 
stone  forms  a part  of  one  of  the  tower  pillars,  and 
on  it  80  as  to  be  read  will  be  cut  an  inscription 
couimemorative  of  the  ceremonial.  The  church 
is  in  the  Decorated  style  of  Gothic  architecture, 
and  consists  of  nave,  aisle  chancel,  and  vestry, 
having  a tower,  and  spire,  about  130  feet  high, 
open  to  tbe  church  inside,  and  porch  on  the  south 
side.  The  stone  used  is  Chevin  for  the  window- 
tracing  and  principal  dressings,  Stanton  stone  for 
inside  ashlar  columns,  &c.,  with  Caen  stoue  for 
jmlpit,  font,  and  inside  carvings.  Tbe  roof  is  an 
open-timbered  one.  The  chancel  stalls  and  seating 
generally  are  iu  deal,  stained  and  varnished.  Mr. 
J.  Johnson,  of  London,  is  the  architect.  The 
whole  of  the  works  have  been  placed,  without 
competitioH,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  Pirn  and  Mr. 
W.  Clifton. 

Stroud. — The  parish  church  having  long  been 
out  of  repair,  and  in  an  unwholesome  condition, 
it  has  been  resolved  to  re-build  it,  on  plans  by 
Mr.  Bland,  of  Birmingham,  architect.  The  new 
church,  retaining  the  old  tower  and  spire,  is 
estimated  to  cost  5,000/.;  and  of  this  4,000/. 
liave  been  promised  in  subscriptions.  A vestry 
meeting  has  (almost  unanimously)  adopted  the 
designs,  empowered  the  churchwardens  to  apply 
to  the  Consistory  Court  for  a faculty  to  rebuild, 
and  appointed  a committee  to  cairy  out  the  new 
arrangements.  The  selected  design  was  the  result 
of  a competition  (advertised  in  the  Builder),  in 
which  upwards  of  thirty  designs  were  sent  in. 
Of  these,  three, — those  of  Mr.  Bland,  Mr.  Wilson 
of  Bath,  and  Messrs.  Medland  & Maberley,  of 
Gloucester,  were  first  selected,  and  finally  the 
premium  of  20/.  was  awarded  to  the  first  of  these. 
Mr.  Scott  was  consulted  ; but,  as  be  advised  the 
removal  of  tbe  tower  aud  spire,  his  design  was  not 
adopted  ; it  being  thought  de.sirable  to  retain  these. 
A modification  of  Mr.  Bland’s  design  was  there- 
fore finally  adopted.  The  edifice,  according  to 
this  design,  will  accommodate  1,150  persons. 

Plympton. — A Dissenting  Chapel  is  about  to  be 
erected  in  this  pretty  little  village,  which  is 
situate  a few  miles  out  of  Plymouth.  The  style 
is  Romanesque,  and  was  selected  in  competition. 
Tenders  were  advertised  for,  and  that  sent  in  by 


Mr.  G.  Stevens,  of  Newton,  was  the  lowest.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Edward  Appleton,  of  Torquay. 
Tbo  materials  will  be  local  limestouc,  with  dressiup 
of  white  brick  from  Lord  Morley’s  fire-brick  works 
at  Lee  Moor,  in  tbe  neighbourhood.  The  colour  is  a 
warm  buff.  At  these  works,  our  local  correspond- 
ent adds,  various  forms  and  moulded  bricks  are 
produced,  the  price  for  the  plain  shape  being  3/. 
per  1,000  at  the  works. 

DaxoUsh  {South  Devon).— k new  \Sesleyan 
chapel  is  in  course  of  erection  in  this  place,  from 
the  design  of  Mr.  Edward  Appleton,  of  Torquay, 
architect.  The  style  is  Early  English.  The  loi^ 
of  the  ground  necessitated  the  chapel  being  in  the 
shape  of  the  letter  L reversed  (p)-  The  pulpit  is 
placed  in  the  angle  at  the  junction  of  the  arms. 
The  roof  will  be  open,  and  stained.  Light  is  lor 
the  most  part  obtained  at  the  ends,  to  relieve  the 
blankness  of  the  side  walls  consequent  upon  the 
absence  of  windows.  Arcades  are  introduced. 
Jlr.  T.  Richardson,  of  Totnes,  is  the  builder. 

Totnes.  — The  Wesleyans  of  this  town  are 
about  to  erect  a new  chapel,  adjoining  tbe  river 
Dart,  near  the  bridge.  The  side  wall 
chapel  will  abut  on  the  creek  of  the  river.  The 
foundation  will  be  constructed^  with  blue  has 
concrete,  and  masonry  in  blue  lias  mortar.  Mr. 
W.  A.  Goss,  of  Torquay,  is  the  builder.  The 
style  is  Lancet,  and  the  roof  will  be  in  one  span. 
To  break  it  up  the  front  of  the  chapel  is  made 
apsidal,  with  gables  over  each  bay.  The  sides 
arc  also  proposed  to  be  similarly  treated.  The 
materials  are  local  limcstovie,  with  dressings  of 
brickwork.  In  colours.  The  roof  will  be  half  open, 
and  trussed  wilh  iron  tension  rods  and  struts. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  Appleton,  of  lorquay. 

The  Marquis  of  Westminster  having 
contributed  3,000/.  towards  a fund  (amounting  to 
upwards  of  5,000/.)  raised  by  subscriptions  for 
restoring  St.  John’s  Church,  the  interior  renova- 
tion  has  commenced,  and  some  ancient  paintings 
have  been  discovered.  One  of  these  shows  traces 
of  a fine  painting,  representing  _a  large  figure 
bolding  in  bis  band  a book,  on  which  rests  a fawn 
carrying  a flag;  while  in  the  background  is  a 
forest  in  which  stags  arc  roaming  about,  and  in 
one  corner  is  the  representation  of  a massive 
building  with  towers. 

Stochfiorf.  — Tbe  foundation  stone  of  a new 
Roman  Catholic  church  has  been  laid  at  Stock- 
port.  The  dimensions  are  as  follow  : — Extreme 
length,  105  feet;  width  of  nave  aud  aisles,  70 
feet;  height  from  floor  to  ridge,  72  feet;  from 
floor  to  panelled  ceiling  in  the  centre,  GO  feet. 
The  church  vvill  consist  of  a nave  with  an  apsidal 
termination  at  the  chancel  or  altar  end.  The 
aisles  will  be  separated  from  tbe  nave  by  an  arcade 
of  circular  stone  piers  aud  chamfered  arches. 
There  will  be  a sacristy  with  separate  entrance 
and  chamber  over,  and  an  inner  vestry  lor  the 
clergy.  There  is  an  organ  gallery  at  the  west 
end  of  the  nave;  aud  a tower  with  a spire  sur- 
mounted  by  a gilt  orb  and  cros?,  rising  to  the 
height  of  200  feet,  complete  the  design.  The 
style  chosen  is  of  English  type,  and  the  leading 
idea  which  the  architect  (Mr.  M.  E.  Iladfield,  of 
Sheffield)  has  kept  iu  view  is  so  to  arrange  the 
church  that  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  space 
shall  be  given  up  for  the  use  of  the  congregation, 
with  facility  for  seeing  and  hearing,  and  abund- 
ance of  light.  Tbe  contractors  are  Messrs. 
Robinson  A Son,  of  Hyde. 

Bradford  {Vorlshire).  — 'Jhe  Church  of 
St.  Mary,  Laister  Dyke,  one  of  the  ten  it  is 
proposed  to  build  in  five  years,  has  been  con- 
secrated by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon.  The  church  is 
situate  at  a short  distance  from  the  Laister 
Dyke  toll-bar.  It  is  built  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  MaUinson  A Healey,  architects.  The  style 
is  Decorated  Gothic.  The  church  consists  of 
nave  and  north  aud  south  aisles.  The  chancel 
and  vestry  are  at  the  north,  and  there  is  a 
tower  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  nave. 
Tbere  are  about  -lOO  sittings.  The  cost  is  2,600/. 
The  contractors  were; — Masons,  Messrs.  Birkby  A 
Holdsworth ; joiner,  Mr.  A.  Neill;  plumber,  Mr. 
Reece;  slaters,  Messrs.  J.  Hill  A Sons;  painter, 
Mr.  Edward  Haley  ; and  plasterers,  Messrs.  Bray- 

shaw  A Muff. The  foundation  stoue  of  a now 

Methodist  Connection  Chapel  has  been  laid  at 
Bradford.  The  new  building  will  cost  about 
2,000/.,  and  will  give  500  sittings,  and  afford 
accommodation  for  300  children.  Mr.  S.  Jack- 
son,  of  Bradford,  is  the  architect,  and  the  contrac- 
tors are  Messrs.  J.  H.  W.  Beanland,  of  Bradford. 

Stockton.  — The  foundation  stone  of  St. 
Andrew’s  United  Presbyterian  Church  has  been 
laid  on  a site  chosen  in  Castle  Field.  The  style 
of  the  building  will  be  Gothic.  The  edifice  will 
contain  400  sittings.  Tbe  architect  is  Mr.  D. 
McAndrew,  of  Aberdeen ; aud  tbe  contractors  are 


Messrs.  Wade,  bricklayers,  and  S.  Butterwick, 
joiner,  of  South  Stockton;  aud  Mr.  William  Bui- 
mer,  mason,  of  Stockton.  The  building  is  to  cost 
nearly  800/.,  towards  which  sum  about  one-half 
has  been  raised. 

Sheffield. — The  new’  cemetery  for  the  township 
of  Brightside  Bierlow  has  been  consecrated  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  attended  by  many  of  the 
clergy  of  the  town.  There  are  two  chapels — one 
for  the  Church,  and  the  other  for  Dissenters — 
separated  by  an  archway,  over  which  is  erected  a 
tower  and  spire,  rising  to  a height  of  120  feet. 
There  arc  also  a supeiintendent’s  house  and 
sexton’s  lodge.  The  style  of  the  chapels  is 
Geometrical  Gothic.  The  architects  were 
Messrs.  Flockton  A Son.  The  chapels  are  each 
70  feet  by  26  feet,  and  have  on  one  side  of 
the  entrance  a vestry  for  the  clergyman,  and 
on  the  other  a waiting  or  private  room,  with 
other  conveniences.  The  double  entrancc-doors  of 
each  chapel  lead  into  an  open  space,  available  as 
standing  room  for  those  not  immediately  interested 
in  tbe  funeral  that  may  be  going  on.  The  total 
area  of  ground  enclosed  is  about  27  acres,  and  of 
this  nearly  17  acres,  including  roads — have  been 
cousecrated.  The  main  feature  of  the  ground  is 
a central  road,  passing  under  the  tower  to  the  top 
of  the  cemetery,  a distance  of  660  feet.  It  is 
21  feet  wide,  and  there  are  smaller  paralkl  roads 
on  each  side,  connected  by  two  cross  footpaths ; 
the  land  being  thus  divided,  ns  far  as  possible, 
into  regular  parallelograms.  Under  each  of  llie 
roads  is  a drain  11  feet  below  the  surface. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Bochester  Cathedral. — Thrcestalnedglass  memo- 
rial windows,  completing  the  set  of  six  iuthe  north 
transept  of  tliis  cathedral,  to  the  momory  of  the 
late  Ven.  Archdeacon  King,  have  been  fixed  in  their 
places.  These  memorial  windows  have  all  been 
designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Clayton  A Bell, 
of  London.  The  centre  window  of  the  upper  trio 
represents  St.  Michael  subduing  tbe  dragon.  Tbe 
left-hand  window  contains  the  full-length  figure 
of  St.  Raphael,  holding  in  his  left  iiaiul  the 
crozier,  and  in  the  right  the  fish.  The  subject  of 
tbe  remaining  window  is  the  archangel  Gabriel. 

The  Priory  Church,  Bridlington. — A large  east 
window  of  coloured  glass  for  the  Priory  Church 
of  St.  Mary,  Bridlington,  has  just  been  completed 
and  presented  by  T.  C.  Clayton,  esq.,  ofWetherby 
Grange.  The  design  of  this  window  was  by  Mr. 
Scott;  the  stonework  by  Messrs.  Beaulunds, 
Bradford;  and  the  glass  by  Mr.  Wailee,  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. The  window  belongs  to  the 
Decorated  style,  and  consists  of  seven  lights  dis- 
tributed into  two  groups  of  three  each  (with  their 
appropriate  Gothic  heading,  and  tracery  contain- 
ing three  trefoils  in  as  many  circles),  separated 
from  one  another  by  the  seventh  or  central  light. 
The  height  of  the  window,  from  cill  to  apex,  is 
39  feet  G inches,  and  the  width  of  the  opening 
between  the  jambs  is  19  feet  6 inches.  At  the 
Kaso,  a narrow  band  of  old  English  lettering,  in 
amber,  sets  forth  the  name  and  style  of  the  donor, 
with  a Latin  inscription  commemorative  of  those 
to  whose  memory  the  window  was  erected.  The 
centre  panel  of  the  window  commences  with 
Jesse,  the  father  of  David,  at  its  base,  and  ter- 
minates with  the  infant  Jesus  sitting  in  the  lap 
of  His  virgin  mother.  In  all  there  arc  thirty 
figures. 

St.  Latvrence's,  Bamsgate.  — The  new  west 
window  of  this  church  has  been  finished.  It 
is  the  gift  of  T.  N.  Harris,  esq,,  of  Pogwcll, 
whose  kindness  and  liberality  towards  tbe  poor 
arc  said  to  Lave  gained  for  him  the  affectionate 
regard  of  all.  A table  lias  been  erected  in  the 
church  to  the  memory  of  this  gentleman’s  father, 
the  late  General  Sir  Noel  Harris. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bridport. — The  school-rooms  attached  to  tbe 
Bridport  Chapel  having  been  found  very  small 
and  inconveuieut,  a new  school  has  been  erected 
in  proximity  to  tbe  chapel,  on  tbe  east  side.  To 
make  room  it  was  necessary  to  pull  down  four 
cottages.  The  new  school  is  a long  room,  built  of 
brick,  with  a high-pitched  open-timbered  roof,  tbe 
principals  resting  on  moulded  stoue  corbels.  Light 
is  obtained  from  a window  at  each  end,  and  a 
skylight.  Each  of  the  windows  is  divided  Into 
three  lights  by  mullions  of  stone  with  carved 
heads.  A border  of  blue  glass  runs  round  each 
light.  The  room  will  accommodate  about  200 
children,  and  is  intended  for  use  also  for  week- 
night  services. 

Belgrave  (Leicester). — The  foundation  stone  of 
the  New  National  Schools  at  Belgrave  Las  been 
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laid.  The  building,  which  will  include  a master’e 
house,  is  in  the  Gothic  style.  Mr.  W.  J.  Gillett,  of 
Leicester,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Osborn, 
Brothers,  Leicester,  are  the  builders. 

LiterpooL — Of  the  sum  of  9,000?.  for  tho  pur- 
pose of  erecting  Wesleyan  Methodist  schools,  to 
accommodate  1,300  children,  in  connection  with 
ithc  Brunswick  and  Great  Homer-street  Chapel, 
4,600/.  have  been  collected,  and  2,600/.  more  are 
expected  by  Government  grants.  The  fund  is  also 
being  increased  by  fancy  bazaars. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

. Reigaie. — The  erection  of  the  public  hall  building 
is  to  be  immediately  commenced,  and  the  removal 
of  the  buildings  on  the  site  has  been  already  begun. 
iThe  site  is  in  a central  position.  Mr.  Carruthers, 
the  contractor,  recently  built  the  new  Church  at 
Reigate,  near  the  Railway  station.  About  600/. 
are  required  to  complete  the  capital  of  -1,000/.  for 
oho  public  hall. 


mature  their  plans.  Tho  latter  immediately 
formed  a now  company,  and  have  brought  out  a 
scheme  which  will  probably  he  speedily  carried  out. 
U is  to  be  hoped  tbc  result  will  not  be  those  “ two 
stools”  between  which  other  projects  of  a similar 
kind  have  fallen  through.  The  site  selected  in 
the  present  instance  is  that  nsually  called  the 
Booth  Hall,  with  additional  space  behind.  The 
requisite  buildings  are  estimated  to  cost  1,500/., 
the  expense  of  purchasing  the  site  being  avoided, 
as  Earl  Bathurst  is  willing  to  grant  a lease  for 
SOOytars,  at  a rent  of  58/.  a year.  The  capital 
of  the  new  company  is  fixed  at  3,000/.,  in  10/. 
shares. 

Ross. — The  chief  stone  of  the  Corn  Exchange 
for  Ross  has  been  laid  with  freemasonic  ceremonial. 
Tbc  company  is  limited,  with  a capital  of  2,500/., 
in  2/.  10s.  shares.  As  soon  as  a sufficient  number  of 
shares  had  been  taken  to  warrant  the  step,  designs 
were  advertised  for,  and  premiums  of  50/.  and  20/. 
offered  for  the  best  and  second  best,  About  twenty 
designs  were  sent  in,  and  tbc  50/.  was  awarded  to 


Rrighton.—li  has  been  determined  to  carry  out ' Mr.'j.  Nicholson,  of  Hereford,  and  20/.  to  Mr" 
iiome  extensive  alterations  at  the  Pavilion,  such  os  | Edward  Purchas,  of  Ross.  The  ground  plan  of  the 
^he  conversion  of  the  South  Lobby  and  small  building  comprises  a reading-room,  hall,  and  vesti- 


rooms  over  the  Ladies’  Waiting-room  into  galleries 
iuitable  for  the  exhibition  of  pictures,  or  for 
nmilar  purposes.  Tlie  cost  is  estimated  at  500/. 
Guernseg. — A new  clock-turret  has  been  erected 


bule,  poultry  market,  and  waiting-room.  On  t!ie 
upper  floor  is  a library',  class-room,  auctioneer’s 
room,  and  corn  exchange  and  assembly-room,  70  feet 
by  38  feet.  Each  floor  is  provided  with  suitable 


I .t  St.  Sampson’s,  Guernsey.  It  stands  on  a weigh- ' conveniences.  The  exchange-keeper’s  rooms  arc 
pridge,  and  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  harbour. ' arranged  in  tbc  mezzanine  story.  The  principal 

I I has  two  dials,  and  a bell  that  strikes  the  hours,  j fa(;ade  will  be  executed  in  Box-hill  stone,  Italian  in 
■"his  erection  is  of  great  use  to  the  district.  A part ' design,  with  a Doric  order  surmounted  by  an  Ionic. 

J .......  i.1. 1 ‘ The  whole  frontage  is  about  G5  feet,  of  which  50 

fejt  is  given  to  the  order, and  the  remaining  15  feet 
to  a recessed  driving  way,  with  room  over ; and  it 
is  hoped  that  this  receding  portion  will  eventually 
bo  crowned  with  a belvedere  or  campanile.  The 
tender  of  Messrs.  Pearson  i Son,  of  Ross,  to  ex- 
ecute the  work  for  2,800/.  was  accepted  by  the 
committee,  and  they  have  already  completed  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  underground  work. 


■ 'f  the  road  leading  to  the  Vale  Castle  (on  the  north 
lidc  of  the  harbour)  is  being  levelled,  A new 
•/eigb-bridge  is  being  built  on  the  north  side  of 
idle  harbour. 

i Worcester. — The  architect  of  the  additions  at 
Worcester  Asylum  says  that  the  amount  of  esti- 
Inate  is  5,200/.,  instead  of  2,500/.,  as  stated. 
i Halifax. — The  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner 
'<tonc  of  the  Victoria  Tower  of  the  Ilalitox  New 
iA'ownhall  is  flxed  to  take  place  on  Easter  Tuesday 
|lty  the  mayor. 

CORN  EXCHANGES. 

Sorn'ich. — The  shareholders  of  the  new  Corn 
icxchangc  Company,  after  opening  the  tenders, 
riveu  in  the  Bxnlder  of  tho  23r(l  instant,  ad- 
uurned  for  tho  purpose  of  seeing  what  alterations 
jimld  be  made  to  reduce  the  cost.  The  estimate 
ir  an  entirely  new  building,  to  which  they  had 
•^reed,  is  said  by  the  Norfolk  Chronicle  to  have 
‘Ben  about  6,185/. 

I Oxford. — Those  interested  in  the  corn  trade 
•ere  also  are  dissatisfied  with  their  present  ex- 
joange  accommodation,  and  a meeting  has  been 
iiBld  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a suitable  site  for 
lOiew  Com  Exchange  and  considering  certain  pro- 
■ ’ submitted  on  the  ' - - - 


MONUMENTAL. 

Messes.  Mowlem  & Co , of  Pimlico,  liave  set 
to  work  a number  of  masons  and  labourers,  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  Trafalgar-square,  and  imme- 
diately facing  Northumberland  House,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a statue  to  the  late  lamented 
General  Havelock.  The  statue  is  to  be  of  full- 
length  (in  bronze),  similar  to  that  of  General 
Napier  at  the  west  end  of  the  square,  and  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Behnes,  of  Regeut’s-park,  who  de- 
signed that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  Cheapside.  The 
pedestal  will  be  of  blocks  of  Dartmoor  granite, 
and  the  whole  weight  of  the  structure,  when 
completed,  will  be  between  40  and  50  tons.  The 
workmen  have  had  much  trouble  in  getting  at 
solid  ground  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  foun- 
occasion.  Resolutions  dation  for  so  heavy  a mass.  Messrs.  Mowlem 
ere  passed  to  the  effect  that  steps  be  taken  to  are  also  engaged  in  fixing  a statue  to  the  same 
p.tain  a more  suitable  exchange  than  the  present ' general,  and  bv  the  same  artist,  in  Sunderland. 
;ie,  and  that  the  whole  question  be  referred  to  a I It  is  expected  that  leave  will  soon  be  obtained  for 
^iramittee,  to  receive  proposals  and  terms,  and  | the  erection  of  a statue  to  General  Outram,  close 
pport  thereon  to  another  public  meeting,  A com- 1 by  the  side  of  the  one  to  Havelock, 
lUttee  was  accordingly  appointed,  who  forthwith  | Mr.  William  Brodie,  R.S.A.,  says  the  Scotsman, 
ofeolved  to  advertise  for^  sites.  One  of  the  propo- 1 has  completed  a mural  monument  for  the  parish 
1.S  made  to  the  nieeting  w’as  on  the  part  of  the  j church  of  Rosneath,  intended  to  commemorate 
prporation,  who  are  willing  to  erect  a building ; the  services  of  the  late  pastor,  the  Rev.  Robert 
stable  for  various  purposes,  and  for  a Corn  Ex-  ' Story.  It  is  to  be  placed  inside  the  church,  near 
:rtinge  inclusive,  for  the  use  of  which  as  such,  j the  pulpit,  and  will  be  relieved  from  the  wall 
^rental  would  be  charged.  The  rental,  it  was  iu- j by  means  of  corbels.  The  monument  consists 
^ stated,  might  amount  to  about  150/., 'of  a pointed  Gothic  arch,  with  an  arcaded 
i d the  accommodation  would  be  for  500  persons.  [ base,  and  in  form  resembles  a cathedral  stall, 
reference  to  this  proposal  it  was  also  incident- | Marble  and  stone  (the  latter  from  Craio-sland 
y stated  that  the  Didcot  Corn  Exchange  was  75  , Quarry,  Ayrshire)  are  the  materials  used. — ^The 
|i  t by  45  feet,  superficial  feet  3,375 ; Banbury,  84  same  paper  states  tb.it  in  the  Dean  Cemetery, 
|L  54,  superficial  4,536,  accommodating  350  per-  | which  now  shows  a large  preponderance  of  artistic 
418;  Birmingham,  200  by  37,  superficial  7,400, 1 monnments.amemorial  in  granite  basrecently been 
CBommodatiDe  900  nersoiiR ; VV>illinr»fnrH  inoLw  mv,:™  * t i , 


for  a monument  to  Sir  John  Franklin,  in  con- 
nection, says  the  Australian  Gazette,  with  tho 
improvements  now  being  carried  out  on  the  fine 
site,  in  Hobart  Town,  on  which  stood  the  viceregal 
residence  at  tbc  time  the  distinguished  Arctic 
navigator  was  lieutenant-governor  of  the  colony. 


GOVERNMENT  COMMITTEE:  STONE  OF 
THE  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

The  list  that  has  been  everywhere  published,  of 
the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  her  Majesty’s  Works,  is  incorrect.  Tlie 
Committee  consists  of  the  following  gentlemen : — 
Architects  and  Engineers.— Mr.  Tito,  M.P. ; Mr. 
Sydney  Smirke,  R.A. ; Mr.  Scott,  R.A.  ; Mr. 
G.  R.  Buriic-11,  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  Mr.  Hawksley, 
Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  and  Mr.  Godwin.  Chemists. — 
Mr.  Hofmann,  Mr.  Ansted,  Mr.  Frankland,  ami 
Mr.  Abel.  Geologists. — Sir  R.  Murchison,  Mr. 
Tennant,  and  Mr.  C.  II.  Smith. 

The  Committee  met  for  the  first  time  on 
Saturday,  the  23r(l  inst.,  in  Eicbinond-teiTaco, 
when  Jlr.  Tite  was  appointed  chairman,  and  tho 
inode  of  proceeding  was  arranged.  A day  was 
fixed  to  meet  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  to 
make  a thorough  examination  of  the  building 
for  themselves.  The  points  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee include  the  recommendation  of  a building- 
stone  to  be  used  in  future  public  buildings  in 
London. 

Mr.  Alfred  Bonham  Carter  acts  as  secretary  of 
the  Committee. 


ST.  IVES,  HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

The  attention  we  drew  to  this  place  a short 
time  since,  relative  to  its  wretched  sanitary  con- 
dition, has  been  productive  of  a good  result. 

The  inhabitants,  feeling  the  force  of  our  re- 
marks, and  that  they  were  not  fairly  treated  by 
the  powers  that  be,  have  memorialized  the  Home 
Secretary  to  interfere  in  their  behalf,  as  he  is 
authorized  to  do  so  by  the  Local  Improvement 
Act.  After  setting  forth  their  grievances  and  tlio 
apathy  of  the  commissioners  in  carrying  out  any 
measures  tending  to  improve  the  public  health, 
they  state  that  a retired  butcher  and  lighterman, 
and  now  a poor-rate  collector,  has  been  appointed 
surveyor  at  an  annual  salary  of  15/.  They  ask 
the  Home  Secretary  not  to  confirm  such  an  im- 
proper appointment,  and  not  to  approve  of  any 
such  miserable  remuneration,  which  has  been  pur- 
posely fixed  so  low  as  to  prevent  any  qualified 
person  from  applying  for  the  post. 

They  also  ask  for  a Government  inspector  to 
be  sent  down  to  inquire  and  report  upon  the 
premises.  This  is  a proper  course  of  action,  and 
we  should  think  that  the  Home  Secretary  will 
readily  accede  to  such  a respectful  and  reasonable 
request. 


*t)BommodatiDg  900  persons;  Wallingford,  100  by 
superficial  3,000,  accommodating  400  persons ; 
l^  wburyieoby  50,  superficial  8,000,  accommo- 
:*jr,iiig  1,000  persons. 

iiWolverhampton.—T]\Q  directors  of  the  local 
|pm  Exchange  Company  advertise  for  contracts 
ilflthe  following  alterations  in  the  present  bnlld- 
Ji;-' To  fix  skylights  in  that  portion  of  the  roof 
I IV  occupied  by  the  dome,  to  remove  the  pillars 
tlwhich  it  is  supported,  to  erect  an  orchestra 
r the  ironmasters’  room,  and  galleries  on  the 
i.rer  three  sides  of  the  hall,  to  introduce  a large 
ik-ie-glass  window  in  the  archway  over  the  front 
ijflirancc,  and  to  replace  the  steps  with  a porch. 
• kr-se  improvements  are  designed  by  Mr.  E. 
,'taks,  of  this  town,  architect. 
ylHrencester. — A meeting  of  the  new  corn  cx- 
;lg(Dge  committee  was  recently  held,  to  consider 
|it  objections  to  the  proposed  site  in  Cricklade- 
t ct ; and  it  was  agreed  to  suspend  proceedings 
|ollow  the  advocates  of  the  Market-place  site  to 


erected.  This  structure,  which  has  been  nearly 
two  years  in  execution,  has  been  erected  to  the 
late  Mr.  John  Aitkin,  of  Australia,  by  his  widow. 
It  is  a mural  monument,  and  is  about  14  feet 
high  and  10  feet  broad — projecting  from  the  wall 
about  3 feet.  It  is  principally  in  red  Peterhead 
granite,  polished,  and  consists  of  a base,  columns, 
panels,  and  entablature.  The  capitals  of  the 
pillars  and  the  tops  of  the  panels  are  carved  in 
the  red  granite,  which  is  greatly  more  difficult  to 
cut  than  the  grey.  The  artist,  however,  adds  the 
Scotsman,  has  been  very  successful : the  carvings 
are  spirited  without  apparent  elaboration.  A 
border  of  black  whinstone,  from  Carlingnose 
Quarry,  Queensferry,  runs  round  the  monument, 
and  gives  it  an  appropriate  finish.  This  monu- 
raent  was  designed  and  erected  by  Mr.  Thomas 
M'Ewen,  of  Edinburgh,  sculptor,  and  the  granite 
was  executed  from  his  models,  at  the  works  of 
Mr.  William  Keith,  Aberdeen. 

The  Legislature  of  Tasmania  have  voted  1,000/. 


THE  DESCENDANTS  OF  EMINENT 
BRITISH  WORTHIES. 

GLAKCiKa,  the  other  day,  over  the  lives  of  our 
most  distinguished  English  celebrities,  we  were 
struck  with  the  suddenness  with  which  the  race  of 
such  men  has  come  to  an  end.  The  subject  is  one 
which  is  worthy  of  more  careful  inquiry  tbau  it 
has  yet  met  with,  although  the  circumstance  has 
before  been  adverted  to.  Let  us,  however,  in  the 
lueantimc,  merely  touch  this  curious  subject,  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  load  others  a little  further 
into  a most  interesting  course  of  inquiry. 

We  may  put  Shakspeare  at  the  head  of  the  list. 
Ilis  eldest  daughter,  Susanna,  was  married  at 
Stiatford,  June  5th,  1607,  to  John  Hall,  There 
was  only  one  child  by  this  marriage.  I'hc 
youngest  daughter  was  married  to  Thomas  Quim.-'y. 
At  Shakespeare’s  death,  in  1616,  the  family  con- 
sisted of  his  wife,  his  daiighter  Susanna,  and  her 
husband.  Dr.  Hall;  Judith  and  Thomas  Quincy;  and 
Elizabeth  Hall,  a granddaughter.  Judith  Quiney 
had  several  children,  who  were  all  dead  in  1639. 
The  poet’s  granddaughter,  Elizabeth  Hal),  was 
married  in  1626,  to  Thomas  Nash,  who  died  in 
16 i7  without  issue;  and,  secondly,  in  1649,  to 
John  Barnard,  of  Abington,  county  of  Northamp- 
ton, by  whom  she  had  no  family,  and  died  in 
1670.  Thus,  in  fifty-four  years  Shakspeare’s 
descendants,  both  male  and  female,  came  to  an 
end.* 

Milton,  the  poet,  left  female  descendants  only, 
whose  family  are  believed  long  since  to  have  ceased 
to  exist.  A poor  woman,  named  Clarke,  some  years 
since  claimed  to  be  the  last  descendant  from  John 
Milton. 

* The  persons  who  now  claim  to  be  the  poet’s  descend* 
ants  belong  to  the  Hart  family,  into  which  Joan,  Sliak 
speare's  sister,  married. 
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The  male  line  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was 
speedily  extinguished,  and  we  some  tune  smee 
stated  the  belief  that  the  female  line  liad  also 
ceased:  a correspondent,  however,  mentioned  that, 
at  the  time  he  wrote  (a  few  years  ago),  an  old 
lady,  descended  from  the  great  architect,  was  still 

^''"sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Cowper  tho  poet,  Pope, 
Lochc,  Seldon,  Thomas  Campbell,  Oliver  Gold- 
smith,’ 'Wilkie,  Dean  Swift,  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Hogarth,  Turner  tho  landscape  painter.  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  Edmund  Burke,  Pitt, — have 
kft  no  descendants. 

Robert  Stephenson  ended  the  line  of  his  father, 

Notwithstanding  all  the  anxiety  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  to  establish  a family  inheritance,  his  direct 
race  has  perished,  and  those  of  hut  slight  relatiou- 
ship  inherit  his  land  and  title. 

We  believe  that  with  the  sons  of  Robert  BurnR 
tho  family  of  the  national  poet  of  Scotland  will 
exiiire. 

Lord  Byron  is  only  represented  on  the  female 
side. 

It  would  be  easy  to  prolong  thi.s  list  to  a 
great  extent.  Wc  have  not  omitted  to  look  at 
the  reasons  and  circumstances  which  may  be  sup- 
posed to  argue  against  the  facts  to  which  we 
allude;  but  wo  believe  that  a more  careful  and 
extensive  research  w’ould  show  that,  in  nine 
eases  out  of  ten,  the  race  of  those  of  mighty  intel- 
lect has,  with  remarkable  suddenness,  come  to 
an  end. 


FREDERICKSBERG  PALACE,  DENMARK. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  E.  Falkencr,  whose 
work,  "Dn.'dalus,”  is  fresh  in  the  recollection  of 
our  readers,  has  just  been  honoured  by  tho  pre- 
sentation of  the  patent  and  decoration  of  a Knight 
Commander  of  the  Dannebrog,  by  tlio  King  of 
Denmark.  This  order  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
in  Europe,  having  been  founded  by  Waldemar,  in 
1219.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  tbeFrcder- 
icksberg  Palace  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1859.* 
After  endeavouring  to  collect  plans  and  records  of 
the  building,  the  Danish  Government  fortunately 
called  to  mind  that  eighteen  years  ago  an  English 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Falkoner  had,  during 
a stay  of  several  days,  made  a series  of  drawings, 
comprising  the  four  fa(j:ules,  the  interior  of  the 
Ritter  Saal,  the  chapel,  and  other  portions.  On 
application  being  made  for  permission  to  copy 
these  drawings,  Mr.  Falkener  immediately  offered 
the  originals  for  the  acceptance  of  his  Majesty, 
in  graceful  acknowledgment  of  which  the  above- 
mentioned  honour  has  been  conferred  upon  our 
countryman.  The  fact  that  the  Danish  Govern- 
ment were  dependent  upon  this  accidental  source 
for  the  architectural  records  of  so  important  a 
national  edifice  as  the  Fredericksberg  Slot,  shows 
the  desirability  of  collecting  and  preserving 
authentic  drawings  and  records  of  our  public 
buildings  and  monuments. 


and  agreed  to  by  all  antiquaries  in  France  and 
Germany',  the  cathedral  of  Avignon,  being  of  the 
same  class,  bears  in  itself  the  testimony  of  its  date, 
appro.ximately  at  least. 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  portal,  which  is 
distinct  in  style  from  the  building  itself,  though 
the  date  of  its  erection  may  be,  and  is,  quite 
open  to  dispute.  That  style  is  also  distinctly 
marked,  viz., — very  debased  Roman.  ^Ihc  cor- 
nice and  architrave  — there  is  no  frieze  rest 
on  angle  columns,  of  the  Composite  order, 
with  proper  abacus-necking  and  base.  The 
cornice  consists  of  Roman  mouldings  and  orna- 
ment, fret,  leaf,  and  ovolo : the  archway  is 
enclosed  with  the  ovolo  moulding.  The  left 
impost  consists  of  two  Homan  mouldings,  one 
of  which  is  the  ovolo  reversed.  The  right 
impost  consists  of  four  mouldings,  ornamented 
with  the  guilloche,  fret  leaf,  and  dentil.  The 
archivolfc  of  the  side  entrance  has  the  cyma 
reversa  and  three  facias,  resting  on  an  impost 
formed  by  the  cavetto  and  the  cyma  recta. 
The  pediment  is  pierced  by  an  oculus,  with  a 
torus  moulding  round  it,  and  is  destitute  of  a 
cornice.  Now,  tho  infusion  of  Roman  architecture 
in  the  styles  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
is  too  well  known  to  need  comment,  and  it  is 
especially  marked  in  the  south  of  l^rance ; birt 
though  the  general  form  is  frequently  retained, 
the  mouldings,  especially  the  cymas  recta  and 
reversa,  are  of  a peculiar  character,  and  are  easily 
distinguishable : to  use  correct  Roman  contours 
in  the  mouldings  would  destroy  the  character 
of  the  style  in  this  district;  and  yet  these 
Roman  contours  are  seen  in  tho  Avignon 
porch.  This  fact,  and  the  absence  of  any 
purely  Romanesque  ornament  on  the  mould- 
ing, the  ovolo  moulding  reversed,  as  before 
stated,  the  difference  between  the  imposts  of  the 
central  arch,  the  masonry  (which  is  of  the  usual 
Romanesque  nature),  the  darker  colour  of  many 
portions  of  the  ornamental  parts,  the  absence  of  a 
cornice  to  the  pediment,  and  the  oculus,  which  is  a 
common  Romanesque  one,  combined  with  the  fact 
of  the  porch  being  built  against  a buttress,  all 
induced  me  to  consider  it  as  of  later  date  even 
than  the  cathedral  itself,  and  possibly  to  bo 
formed  of  some  old  materials,  added  to  and 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  I expect,  of  shelter  against 
the  high  winds  and  clonds  of  dust  on  this  rocky 
storm-beaten  height;  for  the  north  side,  whence 


upon  sleepers  and  planking.  These  were  rot- 
ting by  degrees,  and  of  course  the  walls  were 
settling,  and  full  of  cracks.  At  one  angle  of 
the  church  was  a geometrical  stone  staircase, 
partly  supported  by  an  outer,  and  partly  by  an 
internal,  wall.  The  former,  being  heavier,  had 
settled  more  than  the  latter,  and  the  steps  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  staircase  had  dropped  away 
from  the  upper,  leaving  ten  fliers  unsupported  by 
anything  hut  the  pinning-in  to  the  wall.  lu  fact, 
I could  put  the  end  of  my  stick  between  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  steps.  I was  informed  the  stairs 
bad  been  in  this  state  for  many  months,  large 
congregations  descending  together  by  them  three 
times  every  Sunday.  Of  course  I advised  proper 
precautions  to  be  taken;  and  venture  to  trouble 
you  with  these  facts,  that  justice  may  be  afforded 
to  the  gentlemen  whogave  evidence  on  the  previous 
occasion.  Arthitk  Ashpitee. 


TO  ASCERTAIN  THE  AREA  OF  AN 
OCTAGON. 

BeincJ  awake  early  one  summer’s  morning,  I 
amused  myself  by  studying  the  pattern  of  the 
bedroom  carpet  (an  imitation  of  inlaid  oak),  and 
made  out  from  it  the  following  rule  for  finding 
the  area  of  an  octagon,  viz., — 

MULTIPLY  the  DIA'METEn  BY  TWICE  ONE  SIDE 


FOR  THE  AREA. 


Let  A,  B,  C,  &c.  be  an  octagon ; it  is  evident 
(geometrically)  that  the  two  parallelograms  formed^ 
by  the  diameter  and  the  sides,  C D,  H G,  and 
, B,  E F,  cover  the  area  of  the  octagon,  with  the 
the  dreaded  mistral  mainly  blows,  has  no  opening;  ■ exception  of  the  four  triangles,  B i C,  D Jc  F,  F ? G, 
moreover,  there  is  a small  buttress  against  the  I a.,  but  the  square  i,  k,  I,  m,  forms  a por-; 

south  angle  of  the  porch,  built  with  stones  of  the  gf,ch  parallelogram,  and  cannot,  for  area, 

same  kind  and  size  as  the  rest,  and  quite  Roman- . ijy  both. 

esque  in  character.  I Divide  this  squa^'c  by  diagonals  into  four  equal 

Such  are  my  main  reasons  for  arriving  at  the 


THE  DATE  OF  AVIGNON  CATHEDRAL. 

It  was  not  roy  intention  to  have  entered  into 
any  discussion  concerning  the  probable  date  of 
Avignon  cathedral ; but,  since  Mr.  Fergusson  again 
referred  to  it,  on  the  18th  instant,  at  the  Insti- 
tute, and  declared  his  opinion  that  the  whole 
building,  though  vaulted  with  the  pointed  arch, 
might  be  ascribed  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  century, 

I feel  that  a few  words  are  necessary.  I am 
no  speaker,  or  should  then  and  there  have 
spoken.  On  this  account  may  I venture  to  ask 
your  publication  of  these  remaiks  ? The  church 
itself  has  been  much  altered  and  modernized  in- 
ternally; but  the  nave,  dome,  and  choir,  from  a 
short  height  above  the  ground,  remain  much  in 
their  original  state,  though  whitewashed  and  in 
part  (the  dome)  painted  with  frescoes.  The  dispo- 
sition of  the  parts,  the  mouldings,  the  cai-ved 
ornaments,  the  construction,  all  belong  to  a well- 
defined  and  distinct  period  of  architecture, — the 
Romanesque,  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  century, 
as  practised  in  the  south  and  centre  of  France. 
If  the  interior  and  exterior  (which  correspond  in 
style  and  are  clearly  of  the  same  date,  includ- 
ing the  tower  and  central  dome,)  were  built  in  the 
eighth  or  ninth  century,  then  so  were,  probably, 
the  churches  of  St.  Gille.s  and  Niroos  (both  plain 
pointed  vaults),  Moissac,  St.  Trophime,  Arles  ; the 
abbey  church  of  Montmajour;  St.  Semin,  at  Tou- 
louse; the  cathedrals  of  Valence  and  Angonleme, 
and  a host  of  others  too  numerous  and  well  known 
to  need  cataloguing.  Now,  as  the  dates  of  several, 
if  not  all,  of  these  buildings  are  pretty  -well  known 


conclusion  stated  in  my  lecture,  that  probably  the 
whole  is  a work  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  that  “my  own  impression  is  that  no 
part  of  it  can  be  ascribed  to  an  earlier  period.” 
Such  is  still  my  impression.  I do  not  pretend  to 
dogmatise  or  to  speak  authoritatively.  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  asks  my  reasons:  these  are  some  of  them. 
T could  greatly  extend  my  remarks.  I am  ac- 
quainted with  a few  buildings  in  Italy,  Germany, 
and  France,  which  antiquaries,  and  amongst  them 
Kugler,  whom  I hold  to  he  a cautious  and  trust- 
worthy judge,  ascribe  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  cen- 
tury : they  bear  little  resemblance  to  this  particu- 
lar building,  and  are  a distinct  class  of  themselves. 

And  now  I think,  as  I have  given  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  reasons  for  roy  opinion,  he  in  turn  will 
not  refuse  to  explain  on  what  grounds  be  ven- 
tures to  ascribe  this  building  to  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century.  Indeed,  the  onus  prolandi  lies 
with  him  properly,  and  not  with  me,  since  he  has 
publicly  printed  and  stated  it  as  an  authority, 
whilst  I only  give  my  opinion  as  a professional 
man  to  his  confreres,  to  be  taken  for  so  much  as  it 
may  prove  worth.  J.  B.  Waring. 


right-angled  isosceles  triangles,  i n Jc,  Ic  n I,  I n m, 
and  in  n i : now  of  the  triangle  m n i,  the  base  m i 
is  equal  to  A B,  and  A B is  equal  to  B C,  the  base 
of  the  triangle  B i C,  and  (without  going  into  the 
well-known  detail  of  proof)  the  triangles  m ni,  and 
B 4 C,  being  both  right-angled  isosceles  triangles, 
havino- equal  bases,  are  equal  to  each  other,  and 
so  on  with  the  remaining  three,  pairs  of  triangles; 
therefore  the  square  iJc  Im  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  areas  of  the  four  triangles  B iC,  Ac.;  and,  by 
being  used  as  a part  of  each  of  the  two  parallelo- 
grams, C D,  H G,  and  A B,  E F,  proves  the  rule. 

I have  nowhere  seen  the  above  rule  published. 
I myself  discovered  it  in  the  way  I mention  ; and, 
if  not  hitherto  adopted,  1 think  it  is  worth  atten- 
tion. 

As  I am  writing,  I add  an  approximate  rule  I 
have  used  to  find  the  side  of  an  octagon  from  the 
diameter,  or  the  diameter  from  the  side  ; viz., — 


GEOMETRICAL  STONE  STAIRCASES. 
Sir, — At  the  trial  of  the  action  brought  against 


* See  Builder,  vol.  vxii.  p.  856. 


the  Polytechnic  Institution,  in  consequence  of  the 
fall  of  the  staircase  there  (a  case,  by  the  way,  into 
which  a degree  of  prejudice  was  imported  that  was 
quite  to  he  lamented),  it  was  stated  by  some  of  the 
witnesses  for  the  defence,  that  every  step  of  a 
geometrical  stone  staircase  should  be  capable  of 
supporting  itself  as  well  as  the  weight  it  should 
fairly  be  expected  to  carry,  independently  of  those 
below  it.  Some  se%'ere  remarks  were  made  on 
this  statement,  and,  like  a great  many  others  on 
the  same  occasion,  very  unjustly,  as  the  following 
circumstances  will  prove. 

Being  called  on  to  survey  and  report  on 
some  settlements  discovered  in  a church  erected 
about  seventy  years  ago,  I found  it  bad  been 
built,  as  was  frequently  the  case  at  that  period. 


THE  DIAMETER  OF  AN  OCTAGON  IS  TO  THE 
SIDE  AS  17  TO  7,  NEARLY. 


Let  ABCD  be  an  octagon  whose  side  is  7: 
make  the  right-angled  isosceles  triangle  AeB  on 
the  side  A B : now,  in  a right-angled  triangle,  the 
square  of  the  hypothenuse  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides-,  the  square  of 
the  hypothenuse  A B is  49;  consequently  tbe 
equal  sides  Ae,  cB,  are  each  (nearly)  5,  the  sum 
of  the  squares  of  these  sides  being  50 ; so  that  th( 
diameter  of  tbe  octagon  is  e B BC  {=  AB, 
-f-  c/,  equal  to  17.  More  accurately,  the  diametei 
is  17-071,  and  the  side  7-071,  the  square  of  wind 
is  49-998981 ; but  the  approximate  rule  avoid! 
the  incumbrance  of  many  figures;  and,  giving  tin 
fractions  of  inches  to  the  sides,  is  so  close  as  to  bi 
available  for  all  practical  purposes  in  buildiuf 
work.  Henry  Duesbury. 


Mar.  30,  1861.] 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

On  March  12, — Mr.  Bidder,  president,  in  the 
chair, — a statement  was  read,  by  the  permission  of 
the  council,  in  reference  to  the  remarks  which  had 
been  made  at  the  last  meeting,  upon  the  paper 
" On  Floating  Beacons.”  It  was  stated  that 
seventeen  keel  buoys  bad  been  already  con 
structed,  and  that  there  were  two  on  the  Arklon 
Bank  and  one  on  the  Codling  Bank,  coast  of 
"VVlcklow,  one  on  the  Butter  Pladdy  Reef,  coast  of 
Down,  and  one  on  the  north-west  Godwin,  in  the 
Gull  Stream.  The  effect  which  had  been  attri- 
buted to  the  keel,  or  prolonged  sides,  was  not 
only  consistent  with  theory,  but  had  been  corro- 
borated in  practice,  and  its  action  was  similar  to 
bilge  pieces,  as  the  function  of  both  was  to  press 
! against  a mass  of  water  which  by  its  inertia 
. steadied  the  lloating  body.  The  paper  read  was 
“On  the  North  Sea,  or  German  Ocean;  with 
! Remarks  on  some  of  its  Estuaries,  Rivers,  and 
] Harbours,”  by  Mr.  John  Murray. 


THE  STREET  RAILWAY  TO  BAYSWATEB. 

On  the  23rd  instant,  Mr.  Train  opened  his  first 
i length  of  street  railway,  running  from  the  Marble 
lArcb,  Hyde-park,  toBayswater;  and  afterwards 
(received  a large  number  of  his  friends  atlanchcon 
in  St.  James’s  Hall,  who  heartily  wished  him  sue- 
( cess  in  his  undertaking;  in  which  good  wish  we 
-join.  It  seems  difficult  to  find  any  other  than 
(personal  reasons  for  opposition  to  what  must 
jiprove  a great  boon  to  large  masses  of  the  popu- 
iilation.  The  narrow  flange  on  each  flat  plate  of 
[■iron  forming  the  railway  is  so  slightly  elevated, 
|j8Upposing  the  roadway  maintained  at  its  present 
plevcl,  that  no  inconvenience  is  felt  by  other 
Ifvehicles  in  crossing  it.  The  cars  used  are  much 
j'Jongcr  and  wider  than  common  road  omnibuses. 
jlThe  back  and  front  arc  exactly  alike ; for  the  car- 
ariages  do  not  turn  round;  but,  when  they  have 
^arrived  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  the  horses  are 
jircmovcd,  with  pole  and  harness  attached, 
lifrom  one  end  to  the  other;  the  back  part 
jof  the  pole  being  inserted  into  a recess  in 
jlwhich  it  is  pinned.  A low  platform  at  each 
jijncl,  covered  with  the  roof  of  the  omnibus,  serves 
jiTor  the  entrance  and  departure  of  the  passengers, 
und  the  driver  stands  in  front  of  it.  The  ■wheels 
[are  not  more  than  2 feet  in  diameter,  and  are  solid, 
jiikc  those  of  railway  carriages.  They  run  under 
i.ohe  seats,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  omnibus  is 
fienr  the  ground,  and  the  entrance  or  exit  is  ex- 
ijceedingly  easy.  The  width  of  these  carriages  ad- 
,iinits  persons  to  walk  from  one  end  to  the  other 
jvithout  incommoding  the  passengers  who  are 
flitting.  There  is  room  for  ten  passengers  to  sit 
' m each  side,  and  there  is  standing  room  at  each 
•nd  on  the  landing  platform  for  six  more,  besides 
:lie  driver  and  conductor.  In  narrow  crowded 
ihtrects  they  could  not  wisely  be  introduced,  but 
, ehere  are  many  lines  of  road  on  which  they  may 
!j»e  used  with  advantage. 


THE  “BUILDER’S”  LAW  NOTES. 
Joint-Stoch  Company — Transfer  of  Shares. — 
shareholder  in  a joint-stock  company  trans- 
erred  hie  shares,  for  an  alleged  consideration  of 
'll.  It  was  proved,  however,  that  the  transferrer 
rave  the  shares  to  the  transferee,  and  that  in  fact 

0 consideration  passed.  It  was  held  that  the 
ransfer  w-as  not  honu  fide,  and  the  name  of  the 
.ransferrer  was  placed  on  the  list  of  contributories 

itifhen  the  company  w’as  being  wound  up. — Esgar 
•Mining  Company,  re  Alexander. 

[l  What  is  False  Fepresentaiion  1 — A clerk  of  a 
-mint-stock  bank  stated  to  a person  that  the  bank 
isas  in  a flourishing  condition,  though  it  really  at 
■tie  time  was  insolvent.  This  statement  caused 
le  person  to  take  shares.  When  the  hank  came 

1 be  wound  up,  this  shareholder  sought  to  be 
‘tempt  from  contributing;  but  it  was  held  that 
■lich  a representation  could  not  be  considered  as  a 
presentation  by  the  company,  and  accordingly 
le  shareliolder  was  held  bounA — Re  Froii'd. 
LLiabilifg  of  Raihcay  Companies  as  Carriers. — 
ooods  were  sent  on  a railway  to  be  carried  to  a 

rtain  station;  hut,  by  uncine  delay,  they  were 
)t  delivered  for  some  weeks  after  the  proper 
iime.^  An  action  was  brought  to  recover  the  loss 
‘.stained  by  reason  of  the  goods  not  being  ready 
.r  sale  during  the  proper  season.  It  was  held 
tat  the  proper  measure  of  damages  was  not  the 
5.S  of  profits  which  the  plaintiff  might  have 
ialised  it  the  goods  had  been  delivered  in  the 
P'oper  time,  hut  only  the  actual  value  of  the 
»lKDd3  at  the  time  of  delivery.— iri/TOn  v.  Lanca- 
and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company. 
•'■Imprisonment  of  Railway  Passenger.—A.  pas- 


senger was  taken  into  custody,  by  order  of  the 
superiiitendeut  of  the  line,  for  not  having  pro- 
duced a proper  ticket,  although  he  offered  a rea- 
sonable explanation  of  the  mistake,  aud  gave  his 
address.  In  an  action  for  false  imprisonment 
against  the  company,  the  defendants  contended 
that  the  superintendent  was  not  their  authorized 
officer  lor  such  a purpose.  It  w’as  held,  however, 
that  the  company  was  liable  for  bis  act. — Gof 
Great  JYorlhern  Railway  Company. 


' WAT  TYLER.” 


Sir,— Since  the  notice  tsken  by  the  Institute  ofthe 
letter  bearing:  the  above  signature,  I have  [like  many 
others,  no  doubt)  road  it  carefully.  I cannot  regret  the 
publication  of  the  letter,  because  its  suppression  would 
have  been  dangerous  ; but  1 feel  astonished  that  so  sweep- 
ing  a reformer  should  have  been  induced,  by  what  must  be 
considered  false  delicacy,  to  deprive  us  of  the  pleasure  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  his  name.  For  what  we  know, 
the  anonymous  “ Wat  Tyler  ” of  March  may  be  se- 
conded by  some  equally  untangibie  “Jack  Straw”  of 
April;  and  I therefore  venture  to  ask,  wliether  it  would 
not  be  better  that  the  architectural  profession,  standing 
as  they  do  in  fair,  open  view,  should  have  their  assailants 
equally  visible. 

The  random  charges  m-ade  by  the  writer  in  question,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  are  by  no  means  new.  I believe, 
also,  that  they  are  very  easily  disproved;  but  that  it  is 
really  not  worth  while  for  any  one  to  assume  the  task  of 
disproving  them.  I fancy  the  real  cause  of  Mr.  “ Wat 
Tyler’s”  indignation  must  be  tha*:  “Mr.  So-and-so,” 
whom  the  alleged  fraudulent  architects  prefer,  contrives 
to  outstrip  him  in  the  race  of  competition,  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  contenting  himself  with  a reasonable  price. 
There  are  tricks  in  all  trades  (except,  of  course,  that  to 
which  Mr.  Tyler  belongs),  hut  1 will  venture  to  assert 
that,  as  the  world  goes,  there  is  no  craft  in  England 
which  better  deserves  the  confidence  ofthe  public,  whe- 
ther for  hard  work  for  little  pay,  or  for  honesty  in  the 
midst  of  temptation  (from  "Wat  Tylers”  of  various 
kinds),  than  that  which  is  represented  by  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects.  RonsaT  Kerr. 


ST.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL  AND  THE 
CHARING  CROSS  RAILWAY. 

Sir,— Tn  a note  in  your  last  paper,  on  the  subject  of  the 
decision  of  Vice-Chancellor  Word,  in  the  case  of  .St. 
Thomas's  Hospital  and  the  Charing-oro«s  Railway,  by 
which  the  Failway  is  compelled  to  take  the  whole  H<>s- 
pital,  you  add,— “An  impression  prevails  that  the  trustees 
have  not  behaved  well  In  this  matter.”  If  by  “trustees  ” 
is  meant  the  governors  of  this  great  institution,  nothing 
can  be  more  unjust  than  this  impression.  From  the 
moment  this  Charing  cross  scheme  was  made  public,  the 
authorities  of  St.  Thnmas's  gave  notice  that  this  railway 
would  destroy  the  hospital.  They  opposed  it  in  both 
Houses  ot  Parliament,  aud  called  every  medical  officer  to 
prove  that  this  must  be  the  inevitable  result  of  this  ill- 
considered  project.  They  pointed  out  a clieaper  atul 
better  line;  but  their  protes’-s  were  disregarded  and 
laughed  at.  No  change  or  improvement  was  attempted, 
and  the  plainest  directions  of  the  law  were  disregarded. 
The  consequences  have  followed  that  were  pointed  out 
from  the  first,  and  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  must  be  first 
bought  and  paid  for,  and  then  removed. 

The  governors  of  the  hospital  have  been  unanimou.s  on 
this  subject  from  the  first ; and  certainly  there  is  no 
ground  lor  any  accusa^  ion  of  inconsi.stency  or  unfairness. 
As  to  the  railway,  its  authorities  state  publicly  that  they 
are  very  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  obtainingso  valuable 
a site.  They  have  passed  a lull  in  the  Hnn.se  of  Lords  for 
making  another  bridge  across  the  Thames,  anrl  another 
terminus  in  Cannon-strect,  and  this  within  the  Inst  fort, 
night  j though  where  the  money  for  these  works  can  be 
found  surpasses  even  railway  comprehension. 

Medicus. 

PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  BUILDING.* 

Platino  and  Plastering  Hofses  and  Public 
Buildings  with  Natural  Stones.—^.  Juttav, 
Orleans.  Dated  22nd  June,  18G0.— The  patentee 
claims  covering,  renewing,  or  altering  the  appear- 
ance or  style  of  architecture  of  the  exterior  of 
houses  or  edifices  of  every  description  with  plates, 
slabs,  or  veneers,  of  natural  stone,  dovetailing  the 
one  into  the  other,  and  fitting  into  the  body  of 
the  building,  whether  by  the  system  of  tongue 
groove  and  tenon  described,  or  by  any  other 
similar  mode  of  attachment. 

Chimney  Tops,  or  Cowls.— J/.if/s.^fr,Tnnn- 
ton.  Dated  9th  May,  1860. — This  invention  con- 
sists in  constructing  chimney  tops  of  aseiieaof 
conical  .shaped  funnels,  placed  one  over  the  other, 
and  held  at  a convenient  distance  apart  by  side 
bars  or  frames. 

\V ATER-CLOSET3.  — • Jones,  Anncry,  near 

Bideford.  Dated  23rd  June.  I860.— The  basin, 
which  it  is  preferred  should  be  of  a conical  form’ 
is  m.ade  of  glazed  pottery  or  earthenware,  witli  a 
flange  around  the  upper  edge  thereof.  The  basin 
is  set  in  a vessel,  by  preference  of  a cylindrical 
form,  which  is  of  glazed  pottery,  and  made  suitable 
at  its  upper  end  to  reoeive  the'flange  of  the  basin, 
and  to  admit  of  its  being  cemented  or  luted  air- 
tight when  they  come  together.  The  bottom  of 
this  outer  veesel  is  closed,  there  being  a side  out- 
let suitable  for  connecting  with  a glazed  earthen- 
ware pipe.  Below  the  end  of  the  basin  there  is  a 
pan  of  glazed  pottery  or  earthenware,  made  with 
necks  or  axes,  which  are  received  into  bearings 


formed  within  the  outer  vessel  near  the  bottom. 
The  pan  is  so  hung  on  its  axis  that,  when  full  of 
water,  it  will  stand  horizontal,  and  the  water 
therein  will  rise  above  the  lower  end  of  the  basin. 
The  front  part  of  the  pan  is  made  with  a spout, 
so  that,  when  tilted  the  water  aud  soil  will  be 
completely  emptied  therefrom.  At  the  back  of 
the  pan  a suitable  connection  is  made  to  a handle 
on  the  seat  of  the  closet,  such  connection,  where 
it  passes  out  through  the  seat,  being  made  air- 
tight by  vulcanized  India-rubber  or  otherwise. 

Water-closets,  and  Sewerage  and  Sani- 
tary Apparatus  or  Appliances. — TJ'.  Macfnr- 
lane,  Glasgow.  Dated  22»d  Juno,  I860.— This 
invention  relates  to  the  arrangement,  construc- 
tion, aud  working  of  what  may  be  termed  dry 
water-closets,  or  receptacles  for  fcecal  and  other 
refuse  matters  of  a generally  similar  nature.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  a cast-iron  trough,  fitted  with 
the  discharge  valve  at  the  end  or  side,  as  may  be 
most  convenient,  the  bottom  line  of  which  is  in  a 
line  with  the  bottom  of  the  trough,  or  slightly 
dipping  or  inclined,  one  surface  of  the  valve  being 
of  a hard  or  inelastic  substance,  whilst  the  cor- 
responding surface  is  of  a soft  or  elastic  substance. 
The  valve  is  fitted  with  a hinge  and  lock.  The 
actuating  parts  of  the  valve  are  placed  on  the  out- 
side of  the  closet  or  receiver,  and  also  on  the  out- 
side of  the  house  or  building. 


Tl/e  SI.  James’s  Magazine.  Saunders  & Otloy. 

The  first  number  of  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall’s  new 
magazine  is  a good  one.  Mr.  Robert  Bell  has  a 
seiTii-archfcological  paper  on  St.  James’s  Palace: 
Mrs.  Hall  begins  well  a tale  “ Can  Wrong  bo 
Right  ? ” Dr.  Doran  gossips  very  pleasantly  on 
“ The  Hills  of  London  Captain  Drayson  gives 
some  useful  information  “ Among  the  Stars and 
Mrs.  Merrifield  introduces  the  need  of  sanitary 
knowledge  to  women.  This  is  a topic  on  whicJi 
it  will  be  well  to  dwell.  As  to  poetical  contribu- 
tions, there  are  some  good  lines  in  “ Ilelins,”  hy 
Owen  Meredith  ; Mr.  Thomas  Hood’s  contrilmtion 
the  “Song  of  the  Lark  in  the  City,”  is  very 
charming:  nor  can  we  omit  mention  ot  some  verses 
for  music  signed  with  three  stars.  Mr.  J.  0. 
Hiilliwell,  Jlr.  R.  Hunt,  Miss  Mulocb,  and  others 
aid  in  making  this  a famous  shilling’s  worth. 


' From  the  Engineer’s  lists. 


^istdlaraa. 

The  Victoria  Cross  Gallery.— For  the  3rd 
season,  Mr.  L.  W.  Desanges  has  opened,  in  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  bis  exhibition  of  pic- 
tures illustrating  actions  which  have  won  the 
Victoria  Cross.  Mr.  Desanges  has  added  eight 
interesting  paintings,  six  relating  to  the  recent 
struggle  in  India,  and  two  to  tlie  Crimean  war. 
The  collection  now  consists  of  47  pictures, — a re- 
markable work,  calling  for  a visit.  We  have 
before  now  suggested  that  the  collection  should 
not  be  distributed:  its  value  and  interest  will 
increase  with  years.  Either  a general  subscrip- 
tion or  a national  grant  should  be  obtained  to 
render  it  public  property. 

Ecclesiolooical  Society.- At  the  last  com- 
mittee meeting,  held  on  the  19th  Inst.,  amongst 
other  matters,  Mr.  Bodley  urged  the  importance 
of  some  steps  being  taken  by  English  ecclesiolo- 
glsts  to  protest  against  the  wholesale  destruction 
of  the  original  architecture,  and  especially  the 
sculpture,  of  the  finest  French  churcbe.a,  under 
pretence  of  restoration.  After  much  discussion,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  officers  .should  be  appointed  a 
sub-committee,  to  draw  up  a memorial  to  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  requesting 
them  to  make  a formal  appeal  tn  their  French 
brethren  on  the  subject.  The  committee  examined 
Mr.  Bodley’s  designs  for  tlie  new  church  of  All 
Saints,  Cambridge,  to  be  built  opposite  the  gate 
of  Jesus  College.  Mr.  Burges  stated,  in  conver- 
sation with  respect  to  the  French  mania  for  de- 
structive restoration,  that  Avignon  was  about  to 
be  taken  in  hand  by  M.  Viollet  Le  Due.  The 
committee  examined  some  specimens  of  a method 
of  needlework,  independently  invented  by  Mr.  A. 
Bell,  which  proved  to  be  of  the  same  kind  exactly 
as  that  used  at  Cologne,  for  the  hangings  behind 
the  stalls,  noticed  in  a recent  number  of  the 
Ecclfsiologist.  Mr.  Bell  announced  that  he  had 
taken  the  advice  of  the  committee,  and  meant  to 
exhibit  the  specimens  at  the  Architectural  Exhi- 
bition, in  friendly  rivalry  with  the  Cologne  speci- 
mens brought  over  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  and 
sent  by  him  for  exhibition  in  the  Conduit-street 
gallery. 


ht 
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Me.  Ruskin’s  TrEKEE  Drawi-nqs.— Mr.  Ras- 
kin has  presented  the  greater  part  of  bis  collection 
of  drawings  by  the  late  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A. 
as  a free  gift  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  be 
placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Curators  of  the  Uni- 
versity Galleries. 

Rarrack  Drainage  at  Canterbury. —Ar- 
rangements are,  it  is  said,  in  progress  for  drain- 
ing the  barracks  here  with  patent  bituininized 
paper  pipes,  mentioned  by  us  some  time  ago,  and 
such  as  have  been  in  use  in  Paris  during  the  last 
three  years : they  are  about  one-fifth  the  weight 
of  iron  pipes  and  half  the  price,  it  is  stated. 

Paint  made  without  Oil. — Dissolve  8 lbs. 
of  "lue  in  boiling  water,  with  which  slack  a bushel 
of  quicklime  till  the  whole  is  of  the  consistence  of 
paint.  Apply  three  coats  of  this  mixture  on  the 
stone  with  a painter’s  brush,  each  coat  being  quite 
dry  before  it  is  succeeded  by  another.  Over  the 
third  coat  apply  greystone  dust  with  a dredger. 
This  forms  a non-absorbent  surface.  It  may  be 
rendered  green  by  mixing  common  blue  and  yellow 
ochre,  and  applying  them  hot.— J.  B. 

Hurstmonceux. — During  the  last  few  days  a 
portion  of  the  ancient  ruins  of  Hurstmonceux 
Castle,  Sussex,  have  fallen  down,  more  espe- 
cially the  vaulted  kitchen  or  mess-room,  the  cover 
of  which  was  of  a brick  arch.  This  is  entirely 
destroyed ; also  the  chimney  of  the  same  has 
partly  fallen,  and  more  is  likely  to  follow.  The 
exterior  remains  in  the  original  condition.  On  the 
afternoon  before  the  brick  arch  fell,  several  of  the 
children  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chataway  were  at  play 
in  the  kitchen.  A great  many  tons  of  bricks  have 
fallen.  , 

Railway  Returns. — The  traffic  returns  of  rail- 
ways in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  week  ending 
March  9,  amounted  to  480,450Z.,  and  for  the  cor- 
responding week  of  lost  year  to  ‘i-58,610Z.,  showing 
an  increase  of  21,810^  The  gross  receipts  of  the 
eight  railways  having  their  termini  in  the  metro- 
polis amounted  to  205,482^.,  and  for  the  corre- 
sponding week  in  1860  to  197, 258^.,  showing  an 
increase  of  8,22U.  The  receipts  on  the  other 
lines  of  theUnited  Kingdom  amounted  to  274,968^., 
and  for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year  to 
261,352?.,  showing  an  increase  of  13,616?. 

Tre  llEPorT  OF  the  Eoa'ax  Commission  on 
Dockyards.  — This  report  has  just  been  pub- 
lished.  Its  principal  suggestions  are  for  the  naval 
minister  to  be  entirely  responsible  for  the  control 
and  management  of  the  dockyards ; for  the  concen- 
tration of  all  the  departments  of  the  admiralty 
connected  with  the  dockyard  under  ono  roof;  for 
the  consultation  of  scientific  and  practical  men ; 
and  for  an  annual  programme  of  ship-building 
works  to  he  submitted  to  Parliament  with  esti- 
mated cost  of  each  ship,  under  head  of  “ materials 
and  labour.” 

Fall  of  a Suspension  Bridge  in  France. 
An  account  of  the  complete  destmetion  of  the 
suspension  bridge  across  the  Garonne,  at  Verdun, 
is  given  by  the  Comrier  de  Tan;  et  Garonne. 
During  a violent  gale,  a heavy  squall  lifted  the 
platform  bodily  from  its  place,  and  the  suspending 
chains  snapping,  it  fell  into  the  river,  causing  a 
great  obstruction.  The  shock  on  the  columns  at 
either  end  of  the  bridge,  to  which  the  chains  were 
attached,  was  so  great  that  they  both  fell.  The 
French  seem  to  have  been  rather  unfortunate 
with  their  suspension  bridges. 

Metropolitan  Drainage,  &c. — In  the  Com- 
mons last  week,  Mr.  Tito  moved  an  address  for 
returns,  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
of  the  date  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  authorising 
the  execution  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  the  main 
drainage ; the  total  amount  authorised  to  be 
raised,  the  amount  borrowed,  and  rate  of  interest 
paid  for  the  same;  total  length  of  sewers  intended; 
length  in  yards  contracted  for,  and  total  amount 
of  contracts;  the  length  in  yards  executed,  and 
total  amount  paid  on  account ; the  date  of  Act  of 
Parliament  authorising  the  carrying  out  the  South- 
wark and  Westminster  New-street,  &c.  The  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Professor  Willis  on  the  Fall  of  Chiches- 
ter Spiee. — A lecture  was  delivered  last  week  at 
the  Assembly  Rooms,  Chichester,  by  Professor 
Willis.  The  lecture  was  given  in  connection  with 
the  Chichester  Literary  Society  and  Mechanics’ 
Institution.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Lord 
Bishop.  As  Mr,  Willis  will  probably  repeat  the 
substance  of  it  at  the  Institute  of  Architects  on 
Monday  next,  we  may  delay  our  report  till  then. 
The  lecturer  entirely  exonerated  from  blame  all 
connected  with  the  recent  works  there.  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  he  was  sorry  to  say.  threatened  ex- 
ceedingly; and  he  was  of  opinion,  from  what  he 
knew  of  it,  that  the  spire  might  fall  at  any 
moment.  He  knew  it  was  a serious  opinion  to 
propound,  hut  it  was  what  he  believed. 


The  Society  op  British  Artists.— The  exhi- 
bition comprises  870  paintings  and  drawings,  and 
seven  pieces  of  sculpture,  and  is  of  the  usual 
character.  On  the  private-view  day,  Saturday, 
the  23rd,  and  the  first  day  it  was  opened  to  the 
pnblic,  Tuesday,  the  26th,  sales  were  effected  to 
the  extent  of  about  1,600?.  We  must  postpone 
further  notice.  _ . ^ , 

The  National  Portrait  Gallery,  29,  Great 
Georse-strect,  Westminster,  will  be  freely  open  to 
the  public  on  Eester  Mondey,  Tuesday,  and 


Wednesday,  from  10  to  6 o’clock.  At  other 


times  admission  is  restricted  to  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays,  from  12  to  5 o’clock.  Tickets  are  no 


longer  required.  , i i 

Reading  Abbey  Gateway.— We  are  glad  to 


learn  from  the  Reading  Mercury  that,  acting  on 
the  suggestion  in  the  Suilder  that  a ^ great  d'.al 
might  be  done  by  means  of  local  exhibitions,  con- 
certs, bazaars,  &c.,  towards  the  restoration  of  the 
gateway,  the  Reading  Amateur  Musical  Society 
have  offered  the  proceeds  of  their  Easter  Concert 
in  aid  of  the  restoration  fund,  and  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  have  consented  to  patronize  their 

efforts.  /-Y  ii 

The  Metropolitan  Hotel  Bill. — On  the 
motion  by  the  Earl  of  Shelburne  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  this  hill  be  read  a second  time.  Lord 
Redesdale  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  bill 
be  read  a second  time  that  day  six  months  ; and, 
after  some  discussion,  the  amendment  was  earned 
by  a majority  of  33  to  25,  so  that  the  bill  was  lost. 
Lord  Redesclale’s  main  objection  to  it  as  a pri- 
vate bill,  was,  that  the  promoters  required  power 
to  remove  house  property  by  compulsion,  and  had 
declined  to  withdraw  this  clause  from  the  bill, 

The  Drinking  Fountain  Movement.— The 
public  fountain  committee  at  Portobello,  near 
Edinburgh,  have  accepted  the  tender  of  Mr.  A. 
Sanderson,  builder,  Portobello,  for  the  erection  of 

the  fountain  on  the  Marine  Parade. Mr.  Sew- 

jee,  the  w’ealthy  commissariat  contractor,  has 
given  orders,  according  to  the  Ronibay  Gazette, 
to  Messrs.  Walker,  ironmongers,  to  procure  for 
him  three  ornamental  drinking  fountains  from 
England.  These  fountains  are  intended  for  public 
use,  and  will  be  loc.ated  in  the  most  prominent 
parts  of  the  island. 

The  English  Iron  Trade  with  France.— 
The  commercial  treaty  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  is  beginning  to  produce  some 
effect.  An  English  house  has  obtained  a contract 
for  supplying  the  French  Government  with  6,000 
tons  of  iron,  to  be  delivered  within  a limited 
period  at  the  port  of  L’Orient,  in  bars,  at  123 
francs  the  ton.  A French  ironmaster  presented 
a tender  for  the  proposed  supply  at  135  francs 
the  ton.  The  price  paid  for  a similar  article 
previous  to  the  treaty  of  commerce  was  200 
francs. 

Extraordinary  Flow  op  Earth-Oil. —A 
gentleman  who  has  just  returned  from  the  oil 
region,  says  the  American  Gas-light  Journal, 
informs  us  that  the  men  engaged  in  boring  one  of 
the  Economite  wells,  at  Tideout,  have  struck,  at 
the  depth  of  98  feet,  a voin  of  oil  and  gas,  so 
powerful  that  it  was  thrown  up  some  70  feet  above 
tho  surface  I Such  an  extraordinary  flow  of  oil 
was  never  before  seen  even  in  the  i'ideout  region, 
so  fruitful  of  surprises  of  this  character.  Some 
232  barrels  (about  a third  of  the  flow)  were 
secured,  and  the  flow  still  continued.  Extraordi- 
nary as  all  this  about  lands  flowing  with  oil  is, 
one  of  tho  most  singular  facts  connected  with  it 
is,  that  it  is  only  now  it  has  all  come  out. 

Welding  Iron  in  Vacuo. — In  a communi- 
cation to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Paris, 
M.  Faye,  according  to  Oalignani,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  some  experiments,  in  which 
M.  Ruhmkorff  took  part.  An  iron  wire  was  cut 
in  two,  and  the  ends  brought  into  contact  with- 
out any  mechanical  pressure  : this  done,  by  means 
of  an  electrical  current  the  wires  were  heated  to  a 
dark  red  in  vacuo,  and  they  were  thus  instan- 
taneously welded  together.  The  wires  were  at  an 
angle  of  150  degrees  ; and  yet,  with  that  inclina- 
tion, they  supported  a weight  of  upwards  of  three 
kilogrammes,  before  breaking  at  the  point  where 
the  welding  had  been  effected.  Tlie  same  experi- 
ment, made  in  the  open  air,  by  way  of  a counter- 
proof, led  to  no  result.  Encouraged  by  this  suc- 
cess, M.  Faye  heated  a thick  iron  cylinder  in 
vacuo : it  had  been  sawed  in  two,  and  the  parts 
then  joined  together  by  two  screws.  The  latter 
having  inadvertently  been  made  of  brass,  they 
began  to  melt  during  the  heating  process ; but 
although  but  a very  small  portion  of  the  metal 
had  actually  become  fluid,  it  penetrated  by  capil- 
lary attraction,  aided  by  the  vacuum,  into  the 
smallest  fissures,  soldering  tho  two  pieces  with 
extraordinary  nicety. 


Artists’  Benevolent  Institution.  — The 
forty-sixth  anniversary  dinner  of  this  excellent 
Institution,  established  in  1814,  for  the  relief  of 
decayed  artists,  and  aflbrdicg  assistance  to  their 
widows  and  orphans,  was  celebrated  at  the  Free- 
masons’ Tavern,  on  Saturday  evening,  33rd  inst., 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Right  Hon.  F.  \V. 
Cowper,  M.P.,  supported  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake, 
president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  others. 
The  subscriptions  of  the  evening  amounted  to 
about  500?.;  and,  in  announcing  a donation  of 
10?.  10s.  from  Mr.  George  Jones,  R.A,  (who  had 
previously  presented  thirty-eight  donations, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  294?.  9s.),  Mr. 
Phillips,  the  honorary  secretary,  stated  that  he 
scarcely  knew  whether  he  ought  to  make  the  fact 
public,  but  it  was  of  such  a gratifying  nature 
that  he  could  not  refrain  from  doing  so.  Mr. 
.Jones  had  announced  his  intention  of  giving  to 
the  society  during  his  lifetime  an  amount  of 
money,  the  interest  of  which  would  secure  to  the 
Institution  the  10?.  lOs,  per  annum  he  now  gavo 
them  in  perpetuity. 


TENDERS 

For  erecting  warehouse,  No.  3,  Little  Knight  Rider- 
street,  for  Mr.  G.  M.  Boyes;  Mr.  W.  Hudson,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied : — 

Abbott  & Hopwood l6  o 

Foster  1.189  » 

Lawrence J,13'>  o 0 

Pritchard  1,0S6  0 0 

Brown  & Robinson 1,06(5  0 0 

Child,  Son,  & Martin  (accepted)  1,0-10  0 o 


For  the  additions  to  St.  Marie’s  Convent,  and  for  Girls’ 
School,  Richmond  Hili,  Leeds ; Mr.  M.  E.  Hadflcld,  Shef- 
field, architect.  Quantities  not  supplied. 

•‘N.B.  In  the  amounts  given  below,  the  old  materials 
have  been  deducted  ; and,  where  the  tenders  were  not  lor 
the  whole  work,  the  lowest  separate  tenders  have  been 
added  to  them  respectively — 

Hoggard £2,480  >7  0 

Smith 2.’‘r9  10  0 

Whitehead 2,46-2  l6  0 

Richardson  & Moses 2,458  2 0 

Nicholson  & Son  (accepted). . ..  2.452  V 0 


For  ten  cottages  at  Plymouth ; Mr.  Moffatt  C,  W.  Horne, 
architect ; — 

Stevens ,£3,938  0 0 

Lavers 3,5y0  n l 

Matcham 3.105  0 0 

Clark 3,056  0 o 

Elliott  & Mitchell  2.925  o 0 


for  iho 


For  building  new  workshops  at  Brighton, 

Brighton  Railway  Company;  Mr.  Hood,  engineer.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Driver : — 

Reynolds  £8,26.5  0 0 

Sawyer  7,015  0 ii 

Stap /.‘(Sa  0 0 

Patching  7,6lO  0 il 

Bushby  7.3?  I 0 n 

Checsemau  & Co 7.26j  0 i) 

Fabian  6,785  o o 

Rowe 6.3-‘i9  0 " 

Chinnock,  Brothers 0,211  0 0 


For  the  building  of  Ladbroke  Chapel  ami  Lccture-rocim, 
&c.,  Notting-hill';  Mr.  Charles  G.  Searie,  architect:— 

Moore £S,021  0 0 

Higgs 5,000  0 0 

Myers 4,8?;!  0 o 

Turner  & Sons 4, 869  0 0 

Ennor 4.7/4  0 o 

Howard 4,493  0 0 

Macey 4,475  0 0 

Hill 4.170  II  0 

Howlelt  & Brown 4,411  0 0 

Keyes  & Head 

Robinson  


4,323 


For  the  erection  of  a house  and  olllccs,  lodge  and 
stable,  between  Watford  and  St.  Allninli,  for  Mr.  It.  Har- 
rison ; Mr.  Wm.  Coats,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  R. 
L.  Curtis;—  _ 

Chamberlin  £2,876  0 0 

Raby  2,693  0 0 

Stevenson 2,5oO  o n 

Biggs 2,214  13  8 

Aruoid 2,(185  0 0 


For  alterations  to  102,  High-strcct ; Mr.  Horace  Jones, 


architect:- 

Clemcnce £5i9  0 

Cornier  4i'5  0 

Cannon 395  0 


Hawke  . 


Thomas  (accopted) 332  17  0 


For  proposed  works,  Newport-market,  Soho;  Mr.  W. 
Sim,  Daue’s-iun,  Strand,  architect 

Specification  No.  1 . No.  2. 

Mathews £583  0 0 ....  £'58  10  o 

Fish 568  0 0 ....  50  0 0 


For  houses  to  be  built  at  Notting-hid,  for  Mr.  Robat 
Offord;  Mr.  Habershon,  architect:— 


Walker 

George  ... 

Moore  . . . 

Cols  & Co. 

Downs  .. . 
Colman. . . 

Rudkin .. . 
Fawssett  . 

Mann 

Stevens . . . 

James  & Ashton.. 
. Pyle 


£3,712  0 

£6,.5l6  0 

£10,158  if 

.3,434  0 

6, '-no  0 

9,444  0 

3,321  0 

6,965  0 

9,349  0 

5,8S3  t) 

9,150  0 

6,828  0 

8,924  0 

5,550  0 

8,670  0 

5,540  0 

8,622  0 

3.221)  0 

6,460  0 

8,470  0 

2,981  0 

5,277  0 

8,238  0 

5,232  0 

5,150  n 

7.955  0 

2,296  11 

3,900  0 

6,3U0  12 
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Temple  of  Apollo  Epicuritis  at  BassfP. 
Greelc  Art. 

ASTE  we  now  to 
terminate  ouv  notice 
of  Mr.  Cockereil’s 
account  of  his  early 
researches  at  .^gina 
and  Bassfe.*  We 
have  already  given 
more  than  usual 
space  to  it ; but  the 
interest  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  rareness  of 
such  a book  in  Eng- 
land in  these  days, 
and  the  esteem  in 
which  the  author  is 
held  by  the  whole 
profession,  suffici- 
ently justify  us. 

The  remains  of  the 
Temple  of  Minerva, 
‘^^^•near  the  ancient  port 
of  the  island  of 
i£gina,  to  which  Mr.  Cockerell  devotes  the  last 
iibaptcr  of  the  former  portion  of  his  book,  are 
Comparatively  of  little  interest,  owing  to  the  fact 
that,  of  the  entire  edifice,  only  two  columns  re- 
jiained  in  1811  ■ 12  : their  proportions  were 
^•legant,  and  they  were  monolithic.  On  a close 
fsamination,  Mr.  Cockerell  proved  them  to  have 
Imrmed  a portion  of  the  postieum  at  the  west  end 
f the  temple;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the 
difice  was  of  larger  proportions  than  the  Temple 
J Jupiter.  So  extensively,  however,  had  the  site 
;een  plundered  of  all  its  architectural  riches  by 
he  hands  of  the  Venetians,  that  our  author  (who 
.|?as  alone  in  his  labours  here)  was  unable  to  find 
uy  antm  or  walls  of  the  original  cella,  or,  indeed, 
any  other  portion  of  the  temple  that  stood 
D'jove  ground,  though  he  excavated  the  foimda- 
nons  of  the  western  portico  to  a depth  of  about 
5relvefeet.  The  foundations  he  found  interspersed 
nth  rubble-work  and  an  abundance  of  mortar; 
j;d,  what  is  more  curious  still,  he  detected  the 
pippings  of  the  stones  used  in  the  original  con- 
uruction  of  the  edifice,  interspersed  with  charcoal 
t(  id  portions  of  the  bones  of  animals,  probably 
Biosc  of  the  sacrifices  offered  to  the  deity  in  the 
rurse  of  the  work.  It  is  not  a little  curious  that 
:tittersso  minute  should  have  been  broughtto  light, 

. i d in  such  microscopic  detail,  after  lying  buided 
lithe  earth  upwards  of  two  thousand  years;  and 
tat,  too,  whilst  it  is  literally  true  of  the  more 
:idid  portions  of  the  structure  that  “ not  one  stone 
'eleft  upon  another.”  This  temple,  we  should 
l,d,  is  the  same  which  Chandler,  in  his  work  on 
bionian  Antiquities,”  asserts  to  have  been  dedi- 
?ced  to  Venus;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  was 
Itataken  in  such  a supposition. 

I IThe  same  work  which  was  carried  out  in  the 
{Eclug  of  1811  at  iEgina  was  effected  by  the 
iiCne  enterprising  party  of  four  in  the  wildest 
4^’t  of  Arcadia  in  the  following  July,  and  with 
i7*y  much  the  same  amount  of  success,  though 
results,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  casually, 
:|iere  more  satisfactory  to  us  as  Englishmen,  inas- 
I "hch  as  the  sculptures  dug  up  in  the  course  of 
►ixtir  excavations  there  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
[ ktish  Museum.  The  Temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius 
■•jaBasBai,  near  Phigaleia,  in  Arcadia,  was  the  scene 
lip  these  investigations.  Its  name  is  far  less 
<|inerally  known,  both  to  classical  scholars  and  to 
iil^em  travellers,  owing  to  the  remoteness  of  its 
• bttatlon  in  a country  which,  even  in  the  best 
slas  of  Hellenic  civilization,  was  sadly  behind  the 


' See  pp.  133,  153,  and  180,  ante. 


rest  of  the  Peloponnesus  in  respect  of  communica- 
tion W’ith  its  neighbours.  Still,  this  very  remote- 
ness from  the  more  populous  districts  of  the 
Moren  has  tended  to  preserve  the  remains  of  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  in  what  Mr.  Cockerell  calls 
(no  doubt  by  comparison  only)  “a  most  surprising 
condition  of  beauty  and  order;”  and  we  cannot 
help  feeling  something  of  the  "libera  bilis”  of 
iudignatiou  rise  in  our  throats,  when  w’e  are  told 
by  our  author  that  "had  it  not  been  for  the  fury 
of  the  iconoclasts  in  the  cai'ly  part  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  whole  of  the  temple  might  have  been 
preserved  entire  to  this  very  day.”  That  " its 
partial  destruction,”  he  adds,  is  due  " to  their 
bauds  and  not  to  an  earthquake  is  evident  to  the 
architect  from  the  fact  that,  while  the  well- 
buttressed  and  iron-cramped  walls  of  the  cella 
have  been  destroyed,  the  lengthened  peristyles, 
naturally  so  weak  from  the  want  of  lateral  support, 
are  still  standing  in  their  entire  periphery.” 

Like  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  which  we  have 
described  at  length,  this  edifice  stands  on  the 
brow  of  a high  hill,  and  forms  a conspicuous 
object,  even  amid  the  rugged  mountains  and  wilds 
among  which  it  is  placed.  It  was  erected  in 
honour  of  Apollo  in  his  capacity  of  the  God  of 
Health,  in  commemoration  of  his  intervention  and 
staying  the  progress  of  a pestilence.  In  some 
respects  the  temple  exhibits  a great  similarity  to 
the  Theseium,  more  especially  in  the  proportions 
of  some  of  the  leading  features ; whilst  in  others, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  centrality  of  the  isolated 
column  in  the  interior,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise 
the  work  of  Ictinus,  the  architect  of  the  cella  of 
the  Parthenon. 

Mr.  Cockerell  remarks  as  follows  on  the  unusual 
disposition  of  the  cella  in  this  temple  : — 

“Instead  of  supporting  the  roof  with  isolated  columns 
in  two  orders,  as  in  the  Parthenon  at  Athen-s,  at  .^gina, 
at  Passtum,  and  elsewhere,  the  lower  ordinarily  three- 
quarters  of  the  height  of  the  external  columns,  we  have 
one  order  of  attached  columns  performing  this  office,  and 
exceeding  the  external  columns  in  height.  Ten  of  these 
are  of  the  same  order,  in  the  form  of  the  parastas  or  but- 
tress to  the  wall,  and  giving  an  extraordinary  strength 
and  solidity  to  the  structure  : these,  together  with  one 
central  and  isolated  column,  distribute  the  intercolumnia- 
tions  in  equal  and  harmonious  divisions  round  the  cella; 
the  columns  and  sculptured  entablature  of  which,  adorn- 
ing this  important  feature  of  the  temple,  are  elaborated  in 
the  most  careful  and  exqui.site  manner. 

With  Ictinus,  the  centrality  of  the  isolated  column  may 
have  been  a doctrine,  though  common  perhaps  to  other 
architects  in  Greece  at  the  same  period ; at  all  events,  it 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  very  ancient,  and, 
possibly,  from  Hebrew  authority.  The  tabernacle  of 
Moses,  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Agiigentum,  the 
temples  at  Ffestum  and  at  Pompeii,  and  the  Choragic 
monument  of  Thrasyllus,  all  exhibit  this  centrality.  The 
diagonal  position  of  the  two  columns  or  piers  on  either 
side  of  the  central  column  call  for  some  remark.  It  is 
quite  certain  that,  viewed  from  the  doorway,  and  abso- 
lutely from  the  third  column  on  the  flauk,  they  would 
appear  to  be  equally  Isolated  with  the  central  column, 
and  in  consequence  would  properly  be  adorned  with  the 
same  Corinthian  cap  and  base:  the  latter  (the  base),  how- 
ever, having  been  found  in  situ,  reduces  all  doubt  to  the 
cap  only;  and  it  is  evident  that  this,  ranging  with  the 
others,  would  present  its  angle  towards  the  cella,  while 
the  northern  and  southern  faces  of  the  cap  would  be 
incomplete.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  solve 
this  difficulty,  which,  after  ail,  must  be  left  to  conjecture, 
and  to  the  faith  which  we  may  confidently  place  in  the 
genius  of  the  architect  employed  upon  this  important 
work ; neither  can  we  doubt  the  removal  of  all  objection 
to  the  arrangement  on  the  part  of  the  spectators,  as  they 
stood  in  contemplation  of  the  idol  in  ail  its  beauty  and 
sanctity.  This  and  other  peculiarities  of  this  work  ex- 
hibit the  perspective  science  of  the  architect,  and  show 
how  freely  and  confidently  he  could  deal  with  his  mate- 
rials, regardless  of  the  reproach  of  anomaly  and  caprice. 

. . . . The  structirre  of  the  walls  comprising  the 
interior  architecture  . . . with  their  insertions  and 
attachments  plainly  show  that  the  whole  edifice  was  co- 
eval, and  by  the  same  hand,  and  part  of  the  original 
design.” 

As  we  have  given  the  dimensions  of  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  in  .Egina,  it  may  be  well  to  place  on 
record  here  those  of  the  edifice  which  we  have  at 
present  under  our  consideration. 

The  temple  in  Arcadia  was  hexastjle  in  front, 
by  fifteen  columns  in  the  flank,  forming  a paral- 
lelogram of  unusual  length,  and  greatly  exceeding 
the  rule  of  Vitruvius,  that  "the  length  of  the 
temple  should  be  twice  its  width.”  At  iEgina,  it 
will  be  remembered,  we  have  an  he-xastyle,  with 
twelve  columns  on  the  flanks : the  Temple  of 
Theseus,  at  Athens,  also  hexastyle,  has  twelve 
columns  in  the  flanks : at  Selinus,  the  hexastyle 
extends  to  fourteen  and  fifteen,  and  even  seventeen 
columns  in  the  flanks.  At  Syracuse,  at  Pa^stum, 
and  at  Segesta,  the  columns  in  the  flanks  are 


fourteen  in  number.  A comparison  of  these  ex- 
amples seems  to  show,  as  Mr.  Cockerell  remarks, 
"that  the  elongation  of  the  pai-allelogram  was  a 
growing  innovation  of  Grecian  taste,  and  there- 
fore that  the  most  elongated  are,  in  all  probability, 
of  the  most  recent  structure.”  The  artistic  ad- 
vantages of  this  plan  are  obvious : internally  the 
several  features,  the  porticos,  the  ptonaos,  posti- 
cum,  and  cella,  are  all  rendered  more  spacious ; 
while,  e.xternally,  the  contrast  of  the  horizontal 
line,  and  the  architectural  regularity  of  the  order 
with  the  irregular  lines  of  the  mountains  and  sur- 
rounding scenery,  is  rendered  much  more  striking 
and  effective,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
illustrations  with  which  the  hook  is  enriched. 

The  practical  architect  will  study  with  much 
interest,  from  plates  vii.,  viii.,  and  ix.,  the  struc- 
tural details  of  the  roof  and  ceiling  of  this  magnifi- 
cent temple,  which  were  wholly  constructed  of 
marble,  as  we  are  told  by  Pausanias, — a point  in 
which  it  exhibits  a marked  difference  from  that  at 
iEgina,  where  only  the  eave  tiles  over  the  cornice 
and  over  the  pediment  were  of  that  material,  the 
rest  being  worked  in  terra  cotta.  The  tiles  used 
in  the  present  temple  appear  to  have  been  of  un- 
exampled magnitude  and  elegance  in  workman- 
ship, and  of  efficacy  no  less  in  their  contrivance, 
since  the  covering  tile  was  wrought  in  one  piece 
with  the  tile  itself,  thereby  better  securing  the 
roof  from  the  admission  of  wet.  No  doubt,  too,  it 
is  extraordinary  to  meet  with  tiles  of  so  large  a 
superficial  extent,  and  scarcely  two  inches  thick, 
wrought  in  so  friable  a material;  hut  in  fig.  1 of 
plate  vii.  the  reader  will  find  explained  the  posi- 
tion of  the  two  first  rows  of  marble  tiles  and  the 
mode  of  fastening  them  to  the  bed  of  stone  and 
wood  on  which  they  repose.  The  structure  of  the 
stone  and  timber  roof,  we  can  hardly  help  adding 
here,  is  no  less  interesting  to  the  practical  architect 
than  it  is  to  the  archmologist,  as  atlbrding  the 
best  exemplar  of  the  Grecian  method  of  roofing 
that  has  come  down  to  us  from  all  the  stores  of 
antiquity. 

We  should  much  like  to  continue  these  re- 
marks, and  to  speak  at  some  length  upon  the 
Ionic  order  of  the  interior,  the  combination  of  the 
Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders  with  the  external 
Doric,  and  several  other  matters  of  interest  to 
the  professional  reader;  hut  we  fear  that  we  have 
already  exceeded  the  space  at  our  disposal,  and 
possibly  have  trespassed  too  far  on  the  patience  of 
our  readers.  We  will  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  recording  our  opinion  that  Mr.  Cockerell  has 
been  particularly  successful  in  dealing  with  the 
sculptures  which  once  adorned  the  pediments  of 
the  temple  at  Bassm,  and  which,  as  he  shows 
seriatim,  represented  the  ancient  mythical  sub- 
jects of  the  Centauro-machia  and  the  Amazono- 
machla. 

Mr.  William  Watkiss  Lloyd,  a member  of  the 
Dilettanti  Society,  and  of  whose  investigations 
into  the  system  of  proportion  adopted  by  the 
ancient  architects  our  readers  are  aware,  has 
appended  to  Mr.  Cockerell’s  volume  a letter  to  the 
author  (under  the  name  of  a minute),  in  which  he 
discusses,  in  the  moat  careful  and  elaborate  man- 
ner, the  systems  of  proportion  employed  in  the 
designs  of  the  Doric  temples  at  Phigaleia  and 
iEgina  respectively.  We  all  know  that  the  gran- 
deur and  grace  of  many  of  our  Media?val  struc- 
tures depend  largely  upon  simplicity  of  propor- 
tion; but  it  may  well  he  doubted  how  far  any 
other  architects,  except  those  of  Greece,  ever  set 
the  true  and  full  value  on  the  principle  of  propor- 
tion, not  merely  as  a convenient  aid  to  design,  but 
as  essential  to  expression ; hut  “ certainly,”  as 
Mr.  Lloyd  observes,  "none  others  ever  applied  it 
so  consistently,  so  logically,  so  ingeniously,  or  with 
such  admirable  effect.”  His  paper  is  intended  to 
work  out  this  view,  by  showing  that  the  old 
Hellenic  architects  " attached  the  greatest  value 
to  simple  ratios  of  low  natural  numbers  for  regu- 
lating the  proportions  of  parts  and  divisions  of 
their  structures  relatively  to  each  other.”  It 
is  universally  admitted  that  it  is  the  greatest 
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triumph  of  all  EcieutlRe  iiK|uirics  to  reduce  the 
variouE  phenomena  Euhmitted  to  their  mspeetien 
to  the  fewest  and  the  simplest  rules;  "’"J ‘j;'® 
principle  he  true,  then  we  can  only  say  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  has  shown  himself  thoroughly  master  of  his 
Eiibject.  The  “Minute”  is  one  which  deserves, 
on  many  accounts,  .a  careful  study. 

We  will  end  our  notice  of  Mr.  Cockerell’s  mag- 
nificent work  by  transferring  to  our  columns  the 
closing  remarks  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  adding  a few 
words  of  personal  bearing 

■ Here,  therefore,  I bring  to  a eonctosion  the  ob.erea- 


have  told  to  compeii 
over-shot  the  mark,  or  fallen  short, 
to  be  said  in  palliation  of  the  inevitable 


J.vpositionof  wMch  an  opportunity  has  been  so  liberally 
afforded  me.  I have  been  allowed  to  aim  shafts,  hkc 
another  Teuccr,  from  under  the  ample  shield  ot  the 
yBacid  heroes.  I can  only  hope  that  enough  of  my  ^lots 
sate  for  those  that  have  swer.ecl,  or 
One  word  remains 
,e  saia  in  painai..o.i  oh  h..v.- incompleteiics.s  of 
mv  ‘ Memoir/  whether  as  expository  of  a theory  of 
tectiiral  proportion,  or  of  its  application.  Ihe  subject 
could  not  have  been  taken  up  at  all.  but  for 
derived  from  the  materials  for  study  P^o%  ided  in  the 
detailed  publication  of  the  Parthpion.  Jt'e  Ddettanti 
Society.  Again,  it  can  only  be  in  connection 
great  Athenian  masterwork  that  the 

Irchitectural  proportion,  as  employed  by  the  first  Greek 
artist,  can  be  fully  set  forth  even  to  that  extent  to  which 

it  ouueared  recoverable;  the  exposition  of  this  point 
therefore,  and  its  vindication  by  collation  with  natural 
principles  and  independent  theory,  must  await  the  pre- 
Lrious  providence  of  a distinct  treatise  on  a special  hasi^ 
] recently  indicated  some  brief  general  outlines  of  results 
in  a paper  read  in  the  rooms  of  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  which  will  be  found  aR^in  abbreviated  m 
their  ‘ Transactions  ; ’ and  here  the  subject  Present 
remains.  MeanUme,  it  will,  perhaps,  he  thought  that 
the  adumbrations  of  proportional  system,  P/°: 

cess  in  the  c.xamples  we  have  gone  over  of  Plugaleia  and 
/Egina,  are  so  far  not  without  interest,  though  I uiake  it 
a conscience  to  record  my  sense  of  how  much  by  neces- 
sity remains  unattempted  here.  . . r 

I have  endeavoured  in  these  notes  to  indicate  from 


ception  of  a cloister  with  couplet!  shafts  may  well 
have  existed  before.  Probably  in  thoround-arcbed 
cloister  at  St.  Bertrand  we  have  the  earlier  type, 
dercloped  purely  from  Spanish  models,  while  m 
the  pointed-arched  cloister  at  Moissac  we  have  a 
further  development  from  Oriental  models.  And 
observe  that,  in  so  saying,  I do  not  at  all  rule  tha 
the  St.  Bertrand  cloister  is  itself  necessarily  older 
than  the  Moissac  cloister.  I do  not  know  the 
date  ot  St.  Bertrand,  hnt  St.  Bertrand  might  be 
in  actual  age  os  late  or  later  than  Moissar,  and 

yet  belong  to  an  earlier  type. 

So  much  for  Aqultanian  Komanesqae.  The 
native  Aqnitanian  Gothic,  as  I have  already  said 
is  mainly  distinguished  from  the  I. orthern  Gothic 
bv  the  outlines  and  proportions  of  its  bmlclmgs, 
or  at  least  their  differences  of  this  kind  press 
themselves  so  much  more  forcibly  on  the  mind 
that  differences  of  detail  arc  hardly  thought  of. 
The  Gothic  of  Aquitaine,  in  short,  though  widely 
diflerent  from  the  Gothic  of  England  and  France, 
and  though  clearly  adapted  to  a more  southern 
climate,  is  still  true  Gothic : it  is  not  like  that 
pseudo-Gothic  of  Italy  which  it  just  now  is 
fashionable  to  run  after.  An  Aqiiitaman  church 
has  more  blank  wall  and  less  strictly  architectural 
detail  than  an  English  or  French  church,  hut 
what  detail  it  has  is  perfectly  pure  and  good. 
The  glory  of  the  style,  the  metropolitan  church  of 


Alhy,  is,  as  a piece  of  building,  exceedingly  plain, 
..  brick  building  cun  hardiy  fail  to  he  : 


as,  indeed,  a — ^ _ . 

its  internal  decoration  is  due  entirely  to  the  paint. 
in«^8  which  cover  every  inch  of  wall  and  roof.  But 
the  windows  at  Alby,  and  whatever  little  architec- 
tural detail  there  is,  are  as  good  and  pure  Gothic 
as  anything  in  Normandy  or  Northamptonshire. 
If  we  must  run  after  a southern  Gothic,  if  the 
rich  stores  of  England,  France,  and  Germany  will 
not  suffice,  it  is  surely  not  in  Italy,  but  in  Aqui- 


time  to  time,  the  points  on  which  wc  still  desiderate  more  Uaine,  not  among  utter  strangers,  hut  among 


exiivi.  LcaLiiiiuu/  v...-  : , 

ther,  that  the  best  service  that  remains  to  be  rendered 
Greek  architecture  after  the  records  contained  in  the 
plates  of  the  present  volume  are  before  the  world,  will  be 
the  measurement  and  publication  of  thehitherto  wonder- 
fully preserved  Theseium,  with  the  same  full  and  scru- 
pulous detail  that  Mr.  Penrose  bestowed  so  happily  upon 
the  Parthenon.  When  this  shall  have  been  done,  the 
world  will  have  acquitted  its  responsibility  for  placing 
beyond  the  risks  of  wars  and  revolutions  the  means  of 
hereafter  fully  recovering  and  setting  forth  those  prin- 
ciples of  eternal  truth  and  beauty,  which  the  genius  of 
the  Greeks  embodied  in  their  Doric  architecture.” 


In  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Cockerell’s  work, 
which  needs  no  praise  from  us,  we  strongly 
recommend  our  younger  readers,  when  studying 
it,  to  note  the  learning,  the  literary  ability,  the 
patient  perseverance,  and  the  artistic  power  it 
exhibits,  and  to  reflect  on  what  is  required  from 
those  who  would  worthily  carry  on  the  torch. 

Let  us  not  keep  the  praises  till  the  ear  he  deaf, 
— withhold  the  wreath  till  the  brow  be  cold  j hut, 
while  we  have  amongst  us  this  admirable  and 
learned  artist,  this  accomplished  and  courteous 
gentleman,  let  him  hear  bow  fully  we  appreciate, 
how  affectionately  we  regard,  and  how  greatly  we 
honour  him. 


look  for  our  models.  And  I believe  that  the 
churches  of  Aquitaine  may  afford  us  some  very 
practical  hints  for  church  building  at  the  present 
day.  I must  be  understood  to  be  speaking  archi- 
tecturally and  not  theologically  when  I say,  that 
if  French  buildings  give  us  the  finest  examples  of 
the  High  Church,  Aqultanian  buildings  give  us 
equally  noble  specimens  of  the  Broad  Church.  A 
true  Aquitanian  church,  cathedral,  conventual,  or 
parochial — for  all  these  classes  follow  the  same 
type — consists  of  a large  spacious  body  often  posi- 
tively lofty,  hut  with  breadth  as  its  dominant 
dimension,  no  transepts,  no  aisles,  one  huge  vaulted 


while  the  triforium  and  clerestory  are  of  a rather 

English  Early  Gothic.  East  of  this  come,  on  a 
scale  at  once  much  more  lofty  and  much  narrower, 
the  transept,  choir,  and  apse  of  a beautiful  French 
Decorated  church,  affording  a most  curious  con- 
trast to  the  old  nave.  This  cathedral  has  neither 
central  nor  western  tower,  but  four  transept 
towers,  the  southern  pair  crowned  by  spires,  and 
a large  Flamboyant  detached  campanile  standing 
near  the  east  end.  Toulouse  Cathedral  is  more 
extraordinary  still.  Here  we  have  the  nave,  or 
part  of  the  nave,  of  the  old  church,  a most  singu- 
lar instance  of  what  Aquitanian  Gothic  was  in  its 
transitional  days.  It  is  very  low  and  broad, 
without  aisles;  fiat  pilasters  with  capitals  have  a 
more  Classical  look  than  is  usual  even  in  the 
Romanesque  of  the  country,  but  these  pilasters 
support,  not  the  barrel  vault  of  the  earlier  style, 
but  decidedly  transitional  groined  cellular  vaulting 
with  pointed  arches.  The  windows  are  still  more 
advanced,  being  two-light  Early  Geometrical  ex- 
amples, not  very  different  from  those  common  in 
French  work  of  the  same  date,  probably  early  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  Doubtless  the  Aquitanian 
architect  found  it  easy  enough  to  imitate  simple 
features  like  window’s,  while  he  found  it  very 
difficult  to  emancipate  his  general  conception  of 
what  a church  should  he  from  lingering  vestiges 
of  the  earlier  style.  To  the  north-east  of  this 
strange  nave  has  been  built  a choir,  on  a far  larger 
scale,  in  late  French  Flamboyant,  presenting  the 
most  marked  contrast  to  the  native  style.  It  was 
doubtless  intended  to  destroy  the  nave,  and  to 
rebuild  it  to  match  the  choir;  but  this  never 
having  been  done,  these  two  utterly  incongruous 
elements  remain  parts  of  the  same  church,  the 
south  wall  of  the  nave  ranging  with  the  outer  wall 
of  the  chapels  surrounding  the  choir,  and.  the 
north  wall  of  the  nave  coming  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  choir  itself.  The  effect  is  most  strange  and 
perplexing.  . . , 

The  tendency  to  broad  churches  without  aisles 
comes  out  much  more  strongly  in  the  Aqultanian 
Gothic  than  in  the  Aquitanian  Romanesque.  In- 
deed, in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Bertrand,  it  is  per- 
fectly plain  that  the  Romanesque  church,  of  which 
considerable  portions  remain,  was  divided  by  piers, 
which  have  been  removed,  and  the  whole  thrown 
into  one  enormously  wide  body.  At  St.  Peter, 
Orthez,  in  Bearn,  Ido  not  remember  any  Roman- 
esque  vestiges : the  style  is,  throughout,  good 
Decorated  Gothic,  and  of  a much  more  English 
than  French  look.  The  windows  especially  are 
quite  English,  and  show  hardly  any  French  pecu- 
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haliriVs'wallon  each  side  broken  only^  by  small  1 liarities.  "But  a most  remarkable  change  seems  to 
chapels  between  the  buttresses.  The  material  is  | have  taken  place  since  the 
often  brick,  the  windows  are  small,  so  that  large 


AN  ARCHITECTURAL  JOURNEY  IN 
AQUITAINE.* 

Now,  this  coupling  of  shafts  under  one  abacus 
is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Aquitaine  : there  are 
English  examples  of  it ; but  it  is  in  Aquitaine  that 
it  is  far  more  usual,  and  looks  far  more  natural ; and 
it  is  a feature  thoroughly  Saracenic.  Of  course, 
even  in  Aquitaine,  it  does  not  present  the 
wild  eccentricities  which  it  does  in  the  actual 
Mahomediin  buildings.  The  Aquitanian  architects 
had  good  taste  enough  to  keep  them  from  great 
stilts  overhanging  the  capitals,  and  from  arches 
again  overhanging  the  stilts.  But  surely  these 
cloisters  give  us  a Saracenic  conception,  tamed 
down  into  something  like  European  propriety. 
The  only  question  is,  are  the  Saracenic  models 
followed  by  the  artists  of  Aquitaine  to  be  looked 
for  among  the  eastern  or  the  western  Saracens  ? 
Is  the  Saracenic  influence  Syrian  or  Spanish? 
Are  these  Maboinedan  features  trophies  of  the 
crusading  warfare  of  Duke  William  of  Aquitaine, 
and  of  Count  Raymond  of  Toulouse  ? Or  are 
they  vestiges  of  the  Saracenic  empire  in  Spain?  of 
the  temporary  Saracenic  occupation  of  part  of 
Aquitaine  itself?  Geography  looks  one  way: 
architecture  may  or  may  not  look  another.  The 
Spanish  Saracens  commonly — I will  not  for  fear  of 
error  say  invariably, — used  the  round  arch,  down 
to  the  latest  times.  The  pointed  arches  of 
Moissac  and  St.  Emiliou  arc  surely  direct  im- 
portations from  the  East.  But  the  general  con- 


blank  spaces  arc  left.  Now  it  strikes  me  that  these 
great  churches,  with  no  aisles,  no  transepts,  no  pil- 
lars, are  exactly  suited  to  receive  the  great  congre- 
gations of  our  special  services.  The  details  may  be 
made  Early  English,  Decorated,  or  Perpendicular, 
as  we  please,  and  in  our  climate  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  copy  the  narrow  windows  of  the 
south.  The  chapels  between  the  buttresses  may 
be  omitted,  but  I really  believe  they  might  have 
a use.  As  long  as  people  will  set  up  busts,  tablets, 
and  such  like  ugly  things — when  attempting 
Gothicism  they  are  ugliest  of  all — it  is  better  that 
they  should  be  stowed  quietly  away  in  little  cor- 
ners of  this  sort  than  that  they  should  impudently 


parade  themselves  on  the  main  walls  and  pillars. 
But  if  any  body  wishes  to  raise  a Perpendicular 
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Alby  in  the  middle  of  Manchester,  he  must  re- 
member that  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  give  it 
that  feature,  that  “special  ornament,”  of  which 
English  builders  seem  to  have  been  more  or  less 
afraid  in  all  ages.  “It  is  the  goodly  vault  of 
stone,” — I believe  more  truly  of  brick  — which 
makes  Alby  one  of  the  noblest  churches  in  Christ- 
endom : the  walls  of  Alby  crowned  by  a wooden 
roof,  even  by  the  grandest  trefoil  roof  in  Norfolk 
or  the  finest  cradle  roof  in  Somerset,  would  he 
something  fearful  to  think  of. 

I have  before  said  that  the  Aquitanian  Gothic 
is  found  side  by  side  with  examples  of  northern 
Gothic.  As  French  influences  increased,  especially 
after  the  final  French  conquest,  the  native  style 
died  out.  And  though  English  influences  may  be 
seen,  yet  even  in  the  English  provinces  the  archi- 
tecture, when  not  native,  is  commonly  far  more 
French  than  English.  Bayonne  cathedral,  in  a 
city  which  saw  no  French  master  till  1-150,  is 
mainly  French  in  style  : so  is  the  eastern  part  of 
the  metropolitan  church  of  Bordeaux.  Here  we 
can  see  something  of  the  juxtaposition  of  the  two 
styles,  and  something  more  iu  the  other  great 
Aquitanian  metropolis  of  Toulouse;  though,  un- 
luckily, in  neither  do  we  see  the  native  style  in 
its  purity.  Bordeaux  Cathedral  consists  of  a 
broad  nave,  whose  lower  stage  is  Romanesque, 


ing.  The  choir  is  of  common  English  proportions, 
if  anything,  partaking  a little,  not  of  Aquitanian 
breadth,  but  of  French  loftiness : it  has  aisles, 
and  a three-sided  apse,  much  like  the  few^Englisb 
apses  we  have,  such  as  that  at  Marden,  in  Here- 
fordshire. Now,  it  was  evidently  designed  to 
carry  the  church  on  westwards  on  the  same  plan  : 
the  responds  are  there,  and  the  springers  for  the 
nave  arches,  and  for  the  vaults  both  of  the  nave 
and  its  aisles.  This  design,  however,  was  given 
up,  and  the  church  has  been  finished,  without  any 
change  of  style,  upon  a wholly  different  plan.  The 
nave  was  made  of  the  full  width  of  the  choir  and 
its  aisles  together,  into  which  it  opens  by,  so  to 
speak,  three  chancel  arches.  There  is  something 
a little  like  it  in  my  old  parish  church  of  St 
Mellon’s,  in  Monmouthshire,  where  the  wide  nave 
opens, by  two  arcbes.into  the  chancel  and  a nortben 
chapel.  The  custom  of  wide  naves  without  aislei 
is  almost  as  common  in  Wales  as  in  Aquitaine,  bui 
it  is  not  carried  to  the  same  degree,  and  it  doei 
not  extend  into  churches  of  so  high  a class.  Then 
is  nothing,  for  instance,  like  it  in  the  grea 
minsters  of  South  Wales,  while  in  Aquitaine  i 
attains  its  climax  at  Alby,  and  in  the  monastv 
churches  of  Toulouse. 

There  is,  perhaps,  some  English  influence  a 
Orthez  • it  may  be  seen  much  more  plainly  in  th 
noble  church  of  St.  Jlichael,  at  Bordeaux.  I d 
not  exactly  know  why,  hut  the  outside_  of  thi 
church  rerainclod  me  of  Tintern,  and  the  inside  c 
St.  Mary  Rcdcliffe.  There  is  certainly  somethin 
English  in  its  general  effect,  and  its  east  end  is 
plain  compromise  between  English  and  Irene 
ideas.  The  choir  has  a flat  end,  a large  eai 
window,  more  Perpendicular  than  anything  els 
and  a single  arch  below  it,  a good  deal  like  tl 
east  end  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe.  But  just  heyon 
it  by  way  of  lady  chapel,  is  a little  three-sidi 
apse,  apses  of  the  same  kind  forming  also  the  cm 
of  the  choir-aisles.  But  there  is  something  mo 
curious  still : there  are  a great  many  Flamboya'i 
windows,  apparently  inserted  at  different  timil 
One  of  these  has  the  letter  H clearly  wrought  ; 
the  tracery : two  others  have,  as  is  so  common  i 
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French  tracery,  the  fleur-de-lys.  Are  not  these 
historical  monuments,  dating  respectively  imme- 
diately before  and  immediately  after  the  French 
conquest  ? H is  surely  for  Henry — Henry,  King 
of  England  and  Duke  of  Aquitaine.  It  shows  the 
faithful  city  of  Bordeaux  still  clinging  to  her 
ancient  princes  against  the  French  invader,  per- 
haps in  the  very  moment  of  renewed  loyalty,  when, 
after  she  had  tasted  what  French  domination  was, 
she  again  revolted  to  the  easier  sway  of  her 
natural  duke,  and  when  Talbot  was  striking  the 
last  blow  for  Aquitanian  freedom  beneath  the 
walls  of  Chastillon.  In  the  other  badge  we  see 
the  trophy  of  the  conqueror:  wo  see  the  city, 
once  rather  the  ally  of  England  than  her  subject, 
trampled  down  in  the  common  bondage ; we  see 
the  proud  capital  of  Aquitaine  reduced  to  the  same 
dead  level  which  was  soon  to  swallow’  up  imperial 
Aides  and  free  Massalia,  to  degrade  Strasburg  and 
Cambray  and  Besan^on  into  subject  cities  of  a 
despot,  and  at  last  to  extend  the  yoke  over  Savoy 
and  Nizza  before  oxir  owu  eyes. 

I have  now  tried  to  point  out  the  most  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  local  style  of  Aquitaine, 
both  Bomanesque  and  Gothic.  I will  now  briefly 
run  through  my  own  travels  in  the  country,  men- 
tioning the  most  remarkable  churches  which  I 
saw  at  various  points.  I do  not  profess  to  give  a 
minute  history,  or  even  a minute  description  of 
any  single  building,  but  simply  to  mention  what 
struck  me  most,  especially  such  points  as  bear  on 
the  peculiarities  of  the  native  styles.  I mean  to 
confine  myself  to  my  own  stores.  Mr.  Petit’s 
beautiful  volume  on  “French  Ai-chitecture”  con- 
tains many  examples  which  I have  not  seen  : on 
the  other  hand,  1 have  seen  some  which  do  not 
appear  there.  As  the  order  in  which  I happened 
to  see  the  places  does  not  much  matter,  I mean  to 
roll  my  two  real  journeys  into  Aquitaine  into  one 
I imaginary  one. 

The  whole  Loire  region,  as  I have  before  said, 
is  an  architectural  as  well  as  a political  march. 
Mr.  I’etit  is  inclined  to  see  something  of  an  in- 
' cipieut  southern  character,  even  so  far  north  ns 
Etampes,  in  the  middle  of  the  Royal  Domain, 
'Certainly  the  wonderful  church  of  Our  Lady, 
which  seems  to  have  been  originally  a Jews’  syua- 
' gogue,  is  very  unlike  other  churches,  French  or 
English ; but  its  peculiarities  are  as  likely  to  be 
of  Hebrew  as  of  Aquitanian  origin.  Perhaps, 
:however,  the  very  tall  clustered  pillars,  without 
itriforium  or  clerestory,  may  be  taken  as  a sign 
ithat  wc  are  approaching  the  frontier;  and  tlie 
southern  doorway  has  a Classical  look.  Of  the 
•lother  three  churches  of  the  town,  all  highly 
icurious,  St.  Giles’s  has  a flat  east  end  and  a Per- 
:pendicular  east  window,  which  may  possibly  be 
lowing  to  the  English  occupation  in  the  fifteenth 
sentury.  St.  Basil  and  St.  Martin  have  much 
iSne  Romanesque  work,  but  quite  of  a northern 
jcharacter. 

Reaching  the  Loire  at  Orleans,  I remember 
^nothing  suggesting  an  Aquitanian  origin ; but 
descending  the  river  to  Blois  we  first  find  a dis- 
iflnctively  southern  feature  in  the  dome  of  St. 
(Nicholas.  This  shows  that  now  we  are  really  in 
1 border  land ; but  the  rest  of  that  noble  church 
3 French  Transition.  The  architect  imitated  a 
iiingle  Aquitanian  feature,  but  in  no  wise  designed 
nis  general  plan  after  Aquitanian  models. 

( Going  down  to  Tours,  we  find  ourselves  within 
she  dominions  of  the  Angevin  kings  of  England 
and  dukes  of  Aquitaine.  The  metropolitan  church 

Is  a noble  study  of  the  whole  development  of 
iothic  architecture.  It  exhibits  every  stage  of 
ihat  development,  from  the  Transition  of  its 
astern  apse  to  the  Cinque  Cento  of  its  western 
lower.  But  it  is  throughout  French,  not  Aqui- 
innian  Gothic.  The  ruins  of  St.  Martin’s  also 
|t>how  that  that  too  was  of  northern  Romanesque. 
(?Ve  must  remember  that  the  political  connection 
f Touraine  with  England  and  Aquitaine  only 
tasted  about  half  a century.  How,  the  Romanesque 
T St.  Martin’s  is  doubtless  earlier  than  the  mar- 
jiage  of  Henry  and  Eleanor,  and  by  far  the 
rffeater  part  of  the  cathedral  must  be  later  than 
pile  confiscation  of  the  northern  fiefs  of  their  son 
liohn.  Yet  in  the  third  principal  church  at  Tours, 
t.  Julian,  I think  we  cannot  fail  to  see  a rather 
tlnglish  look,  especially  in  the  flat  east  end  and 
-irge  east  window.  Yet,  with  its  fully-developed 
jreometrical  tracery,  it  must  surely  be  later  than 
ae  French  conquest  in  120-1. 
i Angers  I have  never  visited,  a most  unpardon- 
eble  omission  in  one  professing  to  investigate  the 
eifferences  between  French  and  Aquitanian  archi- 
ccture,  as  it  is  there,  according  to  Mr.  Parker, 
•dore  than  anywhere  else,  that  the  two  come  into 
tmtact,  collision,  and  commixture.  Crossing  the 
fiOire,  the  first  important  city  we  reach  is  Poitiers, 
w long  the  capital  of  all  south-western  Gaul,  the 


rival  of  Toulouse  as  the  seat  of  the  poetry  and 
refinement  of  the  Lingua  d’Oe.  At  Poitiers  the 
sovereign  Dukes  of  Aquitaine  long  held  their 
court : the  greatness  of  Bordeaux  rather  belongs 
to  the  later  days  of  connection  with  England. 
Here,  then,  we  are  fairly  on  Aquitanian  ground, 
and  yet  the  Aquitanian  peculiarities  are  not  so 
fully  developed  as  we  find  them  farther  south. 
Thus,  in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady,  a glorious  Ro- 
manesque pile,  we  have  the  Aquitanian  barrel- 
vault  as  perfectly  developed  as  at  St.  Sernin  : we 
have  also  the  lofty  pier  without  triforium  or 
clerestory ; but  the  pillars  are  clustered,  less  freely 
clustered  and  formed  of  larger  shafts,  than  they 
w’ould  be  in  England;  but  still  they  are  clustered, 
and  not  rectangular  like  St.  Aventin.  The  cathe- 
dral, with  its  tall  clustered  pillars  and  aisles  of 
the  full  height,  approaches  the  same  general  type, 
but  the  date  is  later,  being  Transitional.  Its 
interior  reminds  us  somewhat  of  Our  Lady’s 
Church  at  Estampes.  Itstead  of  the  barrel-vault 
of  its  neighbour,  there  is  a cellular  vaulting,  but 
it  is^  of  the  Angevin  type,  approaching  to  the 
domical  form,  and  the  transverse  arches  are  very 
bold  and  prominent.  The  outline  of  the  cathedral 
is  strange  and  awkward.  It  has  no  central  tower. 
The  enormous  height  of  the  great  French  churches 
commonly  hinders  the  existence  of  that  finish;  but 
this  long  and  comparatively  low  church  really 
cries  for  it.  The  west  front  has  two  unequal 
towers,  strangely  placed ; they  project  beyond  the 
aisles,  like  Wells  and  Rouen  : at  the  same  time 
they  project  in  front  of  the  termination  of  the 
nave  and  aisles  in  a way  which  I do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  elsewhere,  except  in  some  Scotch 
churches.  The  east  end  is,  like  St.  Michael’s  at 
Bordeaux,  a compromise  between  English  and 
French  ideas,  but  the  compromise  is  effected  in  a 
different  way.  The  east  end  outside  is  flat,  inside 
it  has  three  apses  formed  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall ; the  same  thing  may  be  seen  in  Romsey 
Abbey.  The  aisles  of  the  full  height  begin  to 
bring  in  the  heavy  Aquitanian  buttresses;  but 
there  are  no  chapels  between  them.  In  St.  Rade- 
gnnd’s  they  come  out  more  strongly.  Here  the 
church  is  Romanesque,— late  Romanesque,  doubt- 
less, bordering  on  Transition;  but  the  nave  has 
the  complete  proportions,  the  one  tall,  broad,  un- 
broken body,  of  the  Aquitanian  Gothic;  hut,  in- 
stead of  the  barrel-vault  of  Our  Lady’s  Church,  it 
has  the  Angevin  cellular  vault  of  the  cathedral. 
The  western  tower  is  fine  Romanesque,  rather 
more  classical  tlnm  we  are  used  to  in  England. 
Both  here  and  in  the  cathedral  large  Geometrical 
windows  have  been  inserted,  much  broader  than 
we  shall  find  farther  south.  The  other  principal 
church,  St.  Hilary,  is  much  mutilated,  and  I could 
not  make  it  out  so  well  as  the  others,  owing  to 
repairs.  But  it  too  begins  to  have  marked,  though 
not  fully-developed,  Aquitanian  features.  A more 
venerable  building  than  all,  the  Carolingian  monu- 
ment, called  the  Temple  of  St.  John,  does  not 
immediately  concern  us.  It  is  clearly  akin  to  the 
Laurisheim  gateway,  and  to  our  own  Anglo-Saxon 
churches. 

Advancing  south  to  Angouleme,  we  first  find 
the  domical  principle  carried  out  on  a grand  scale. 

I have  already  mentioned  some  of  the  more  re- 
markable features  of  this  cathedral.  I must  now 
speak  of  the  noble  side  tower.  I believe  it  once 
had  a fellow,  which  certainly  could  not  have  im- 
proved the  effect.  It  rises  high,  stage  upon  stage, 
like  an  Italian  campanile,  utterly  unlike  anything 
in  the  north.  The  apse,  strange  to  say,  has  a 
marked  east  window  set  in  a buttress.  This  we 
do  not  find,  as  far  as  I remember,  in  our  few 
English  apses,  but  the  late  Gothic  east  ends  in 
Scotland  make  a desperate  attempt  to  combine 
the  French  tradition  of  the  apse  with  the  English 
tradition  of  the  large  east  window.  Another 
church  in  Angouleme,  St.  Andrew’s,  has  a broad 
Aquitanian  nave  with  barrel  vault.  The  choir  is 
mainly  French,  with  pillars  with  discontinuous 
imposts,  but  it  has  a flat  east  end,  and  a rather 
English  east  window. 

Entering  within  Aquitaine,  in  one  of  the  nar- 
rower senses  of  the  word,  the  later  French  pro- 
vince of  Guienne  and  Gascony,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  places  is  St.  Emilion.  It  is  like  a city 
of  the  dead.  Medieeval  houses,  Medimval  w'alls, 
Mediceval  gateways,  churches  and  cloisters,  ruined 
or  disused,  one  of  the  latter  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  meet  the  visitor  at  every  step.  What  is 
more  remarkable  still,  I did  not  see  there  a single 
soldier  or  a single  gendarme,  and  the  walls  of  the 
little  inn  were  still  hung  with  pictures  of  the 
Revolution  of  1818.  St.  Emilion  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  spots  in  Christendom  : it 
reminds  one  not  a little  of  an  inland  St.  David’s. 

Of  the  rock  church  I know  not  the  date.  There 
the  Aquitanian  Romanesque  makes  itself:  the 


square  piers  and  barrel-vault  appear  in  their 
most  primitive  and  yet  their  most  perfect  type. 
A few  simple  Romanesque  ornaments  carved  on 
some  of  the  imposts  form  the  only  original  decora- 
tions ; but  a fine  Early  Gothic  tower  and  spire 
have  been  built  over  the  chancel,  and  a rich  door- 
way— Flamboyant,  I think — attached  to  it.  The 
desecrated  Trinity  Chapel  is  a very  pretty  piece 
of  Transitional  work,  but  I do  not  know  that 
it  specially  suggests  anything  bearing  on  my  im- 
mediate subject.  Of  the  smaller  churches,  chiefly 
Friaries,  the  remains  are  scanty,  except  that  of 
the  Cordeliers,  where  the  church  is  not  very  re- 
markable, but  there  is  a Saracenic  cloister,  with 
round  arches,  a miniature  of  that  which  I have 
already  mentioned  at  the  Collegiate  Church.  The 
Jacobin  Church,  like  the  greater  one  which  I shall 
have  to  spear  of  at  Toulouse,  seems  to  have  had 
two  bodies,  but  it  is  on  a very  small  and  humble 
scale.  The  small  fragment  remaining  of  the 
Dominican  Church  seems  to  point  to  a tall,  single- 
bodied  building,  with  the  vaulted  roof  and  long 
narrow  windows  of  the  true  Aquitanian  Gothic. 
So  far  south  as  St.  Emilion,  wo  no  longer  see  the 
broad  windows  of  England  and  France,  such  as  wo 
have  traced  as  far  as  Poitiers.  But  some  of  the 
tracery  in  the  St.  Emilion  churches  has  quite  an 
English  look.  The  numerous  military  and  domes- 
tic remains  of  the  most  interesting  town  I wil- 
lingly  resign  to  Mr.  Parker. 

But  the  main  architectural  glory  of  St.  Emilion 
is,  after  all,  the  great  Collegiate  Church.  Exter- 
nally it  suffers  much  from  an  irregular  outline 
and  from  its  only  tower,  at  the  west  end,  being 
unfinished.  The  nave  is  of  plain  but  good  native 
Romanesque,  or  rather  Transition,  for  the  pointed 
arch  is  not  confined  to  the  roof.  The  belfry  arch 
and  that  of  a curious  constructive  gallery  beneath 
it  are  pointed  also.  The  nave  has  three  bays, 
without  aisles : the  western  bay  has  cross- vaulting : 
the  others  have  domes.  The  vaulting  shafts  show 
a curious  mixture  of  shafts  and  rectangular 
pilasters.  The  choir  has  aisles ; it  is  of  Early 
Gothic,  iix  which  I fancied  that  I discerned  a mix- 
ture of  French  and  English  details:  except  in 
being  rather  wide  it  has  little  resemblance  to  the 
native  Gothic.  There  are  many  Flamboyant 
alterations,  including,  as  I think,  the  addition  of 
the  present  apse.  I suspect  th^xt  the  choir  bad 
oi-igiii.-xlly  a fiat  cast  end  like  Poitiers  cathedral. 
Of  the  cloister  of  this  church  I have  already 
spoken. 

■\\'e  now  reach  the  capital  of  Aquitaine,  the 
noble  city  of  Bordeaxjx.  An  Englishman  can 
bardly^help,  whether  with  or  without  reason, 
lamenting  the  loss  of  what  was  once  so  fair  a 
jewel  in  the  crown  of  our  own  kings  : still  it  is 
pleasant  to  mark  in  its  Roman  remains,  in  its 
Mediajval  churches,  in  its  stately  modern  build- 
ings, and  In  its  broad  river  still  covered  with  the 
ships  of  all  nations,  the  signs  of  a prosperity 
which,  for  at  least  1,500  years,  has  been  interrupted 
only  by  Scandinavian  devastation  in  the  ninth 
century,  and  by  French  conquest  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Of  the  metropolitan  church  and  that 
of  St.  Michael  I have  already  spoken.  I may, 
however,  mention  more  especially  the  two  noble 
roses  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  detached  campanile 
of  St.  Michael's.  The  other  two  principal  churches 
are  St.  Severinus  or  Sernin,  and  St.  Cross.  St. 
Sernin  has  been  much  altered  at  various  times  : a 
noble  doorway  rich  xvith  statues  was  added  in 
1262,  and  more  barbarous  changes  were  made  in- 
side in  1566  and  in  1700;  but  it  still  remains  for 
the  most  part  a fine  example  of  a very  peculiar 
sort  of  Romanesque,  or  rather  Transition.  The 
church  has  aisles,  aisles  the  height  of  the  nave, 
and  yet  the  feeling  is  rather  that  of  a building 
without  aisles.  There  is  nothing  that  can  be  called 
a pier-arch ; the  aisle  is  like  a series  of  chapels 
wdth  transverse  barrel-vaults  springing  from  the 
piers.  I do  not  know  whether  I have  succeeded 
in  explaining  ray  meaning,  but  I hope  the  drawing 
will  make  it  clearer.  The  vault  is  cellular.  There 
is  something  English  in  the  free  clustering  of  the 
shafts  and  in  the  flat  east  end.  Some  of  the 
capitals,  especially  under  the  tower,  are  very  odd. 

In  the  small  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Helen, 

I think  some  English  features  may  be  discerned. 

So  in  the  noble  abbey  of  St.  Cross,  the  Romanesque 
is  for  the  most  part  not  very  unlike  English 
Norman.  The  tower  and  the  principal  apse,  which 
is  polygonal,  have  a southern  look  in  their  many 
shafts  without  arches,  and  we  see  the  same  ten- 
dency in  the  projection  in  which  the  great  west 
doorway  is  set ; but  the  doorway  itself  and  the 
clustered  piers  are  not  unlike  English  work. 
There  is  cellular  vaulting  and  a later  clerestory. 
The  church  is  altogether  a very  fine  one ; hut, 
like  all  the  Bordeaux  churches,  it  sadly  wants  a 
central  tower. 
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At  Dax  we  shall  find  nothing  to  help  our  in. 
quiry.  The  cathedral,  now  such  m rank  no  longer 
is  an  Italian  church  on  Mediaivaltonndations.  The 
great  antiquarian  attraction  of  the  town  is  the 
town-wall,  which  I took  for  Uomnn,  hut  which  I 
hare  since  heard  is  really  a MediKval  iinitation  of 
Boman  work.  Still  more  lately  have  I heard  that 
a larve  part  of  this  has  been  barbarously  destroyed 
since”  my  visit.  Bayonne  I have  already  men- 
tioned.  The  cathedral,  heavy  aud  awkwtycl  out- 
side a vision  of  perfect  beauty  within,  is  more 
French  than  English,  not  at  all  exaggerating 
French  peeuliaritiesj  hut  still,  though  the  arras 
of  England  are  still  blazoned  on  it3_  keystones, 
more  like  a French  than  an  English  building.  Our 
immediate  point  is  that,  wliethcr  English  or 
French,  both  the  church  itself  aud  its  nohle  cloister 
are  purely  exotic,  aud  not  Aquitauian. 

We  will  now  plunge  into  the  mountains  of 

V ^ _ (m...  swP  la  Vfirv 


Eescure,  in  its  neighbourhood.  But  let  me  add 
that  to  see  Alby,  and  Alby  alone,  would  amply 
repay  even  so  long  a journey ; and  if  any  architect 
or  founder  should  think  my  hint  as  to  the  ground- 
clans  of  the  Aquitanian  churches  worthy  ot  atten- 
tion, it  must  be  at  Alby,  where  the 
style  appears  in  its  greatest  ‘n 

principles  must  be  cliiefly  studied.  The  aich- 
bisbop’s  palace,  also,  is  a noble  neb  ui  ' ^ ‘ 

the  church  of  St.  Savin  would  <='“  '.'“'f' ".“ff 
were  it  not  outstripped  hy  its  .[I  A. 

It  Ims  some  Bomnnesque  end  some  late  Gothic 
portions,  and  n remarkable  cloister. 

^ We  will  begin  our  return  by  an  irregular  ao™®- 
At  Montauhan  tho  cathedral  is  modern : the 
church  of  St.  .lames  is  a large  broad  hmlding 
with  a Tolosan  west  tower : iil  loiilouse  ‘taelf  “y 
are  commonly  at  the  side.  Castel  Sarrazm  (Cns- 
imi  Saracenonm)  has  a very  curious  church, 

■..  1 .-.Hvl  1 crwYiA  T.nll^fTH. 


We  will  now  plunge  into  the  mountains  ou  date,  and  in  somethings. 

Bearn  and  Gascony,  lira  town  ^ ^ /irrow  aisle  especially,  a good  deal  like  St. 

poor  in  churches.  Its  position  reminded  me  oU  th  ^ ^ It  has  an  immensely  mas- 

^T=e.‘Xal  SeNtctriSals^  ‘ Oit^t^'^rst  ^viii  and  - 

bI,™  I missed  the  little  cathedral  of  Lescar,  ^ de-  ““y  „ wZderful  pile.  I have 

bs-ofTS: 

vcr;™alUhurc™"“lfw1StTi;rne1gh^^^^^  L^eldltf  though 

of  Bagneres  dc  Luebou  that  I saw  more  o ese  enormously  massive  Boinaiiesque 

small  mountain  churches  than  elsewhere  Si  WrAsmarv^  indeed:  the  southern  portal 
are  all  eiirmus  i some  are  loaded  with  sculpture.  Bet  the  tower, 

I believe  the  resemblance  to  be  quite  accidental.  1 it  is  transverse  triapsidal  m plan,  with 
The  English  and  the  Aquitanian  arcliitecls  hit  on  apses,  polygonal  side  tower  no  aisles,  gorgeous 
similar  forms  while  independently  imitating  com-  i internal  paintings,  three  of  the  arches  of  the  lan- 
mon  Italian  ’models.  Of  the  larger  churches  of  tern  being  clearly  left  flat  to  ■''“i^  them.  I do 
this  district  I have  already  mentioned  the  inoun-  not  know  a more  interesting  chnrch. 
ta'm  crthedral  of  St,  Bertrand,  the  church  ofj  We  must  now  dash  across  to  Berigueux.  Of 
Aquitanian  Gothic,  with  its  Saracenic  cloister,  j St.  Front  I have  already  spoken.  Ilie  eldm 
iLau  has  two  curious  churches,  with  both  Bo-  I cathedral  St.  Stephen,  oommonly  oallod  Lo  L'rt, 
manesqne  and  Gothic  porches;  one  of  them  has  , - A”"'". 


manesque  ami  Gothic  porches:  one  ot  them  lias  nas  two  aomcB,  or 

an  elegant  octagonal  tower  and  spire.  The  church  tunes  respectively  : the  east  end  is  flat  ^ 

at  Luz  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  a fortified  church,  Wnichurchlike:  a third  dome  to  tlra  west  has 


at  Luz  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  a fortiticd  cnurcu,  ; micimrcmiKe  : _ a i.n>_u  : 

and  for  its  noble  porch  among  the  monntaiusj  but  perished.  I enguenx  is  a most  mteicsting  city  m 
it  is  a good  specimen  of  the  local  Romanesque,  and  ■ every  way.  rich  in  Roman  remains  and  m medne- 
a Ladv  Chapel  has  been  added  between  the  origi-  i val  houses  ranging  from 


d between  tlra  ongi- 1 vai  uouses  ranging  uma  Romanesque  to  Cinque 
nal  church  and  the  wall  in  a most  singular  way.  i Cento.  Less  known,  doubtless,  tlian  the  J IVgf 
St.  Savin's  Abbey  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  coun-  in  the  town  of  Perigiieux  arc  some  others  which  1 
X. _ vs.iUvnsvf  nioloQ  wiiih  i.hrpfl  nnw  in  the  neiffhbourhocd.  Chancellade  Abbey  is 


cross  church  without  aisles,  with  three 
eastern  apses,  all  pure  Aquitanian  Romanesque, 
stern  and  rectangular,  except  that,  instead  of  the 
central  dome,  which  one  would  have  expected,  is  a 
late  octagon.  All  the  arches  are  round.  An  ex- 
ternal gallery  runs  round  the  church,  like  St. 
Semin,  at  Toulouse.  Portions  of  conventual 
buildings  remain,  especially  the  approach  to  the 
chapter-house,— a beautiful  vaulted  substructure, 
with  an  elegant  Romanesque  central  shaft.  Not 
far  off,  among  the  hills,  is  a heantifiil  little  trans- 
verse triapsidal  chapel.  Tarbes  Cathedral  is  much 
modernized;  but  its  three  Romanesque  apses  and 
its  central  octagon,  are  not  nnlike  St.  Savin’s. 
There  is  another  church  at  Tarbes,  very  broad, 
and  with  a curious  flat  east  end;  but  this,  too, 
seems  to  have  been  much  tampered  with. 

By  a considerable  leap,  we  will  emerge  again  at 
Toulouse.  I have  already  done  something  like 
describe  both  the  metropolitan  church  and  the  far 
nobler  Abbey  of  St.  Saturnimis.  The  other 
churches,  both  monastic  and  parochial,  are  mostly 
of  brick  — broad,  vaulted  buildings,  admirable 
examples  of  the  native  Gothic.  The  noble  Church 
of  the  Jacobins  aloue  consists  of  two  equal  bodies, 
with  a row  of  pillars  down  the  middle.  The  con- 
ventual buildings  attached  to  this  church,  now 
forming  a barrack,  are  worth  attentive  study.  But 
the  most  beautiful  piece  of  ecclesiastical-domestic 
architecture  at  Toulouse  is  the  cloister  of  the 
Augustiniim  church,  now  the  JIuseum.  The  arches 
are  of  advanced  Gothic,  pointed,  foliated,  and 
foliated  again,  but  they  rest  on  true  Saracenic 
coupled  columns,  though  with  capitals  adapted  to 
the  later  style.  The  use  of  brick  in  the  Tolosan 
churches  has  produced  a class  of  towers  of  which 


Cl.li-k.U\;9  U.IO  yiW.MVVV.  M .........  v.  wv.  w ...  II  ...w.. 

we  see  the  first  form  in  the  central  octagon  of  St. 
Seruin,  tall,  octagonal  towers,  tapering  in  stages. 


oeruili,  Lilli,  uuLnj^v-iuai.  L\.wci.3,  t/cp...  ...g  ... 

and  with  a very  free  use  of  straight-sided  openings 
which  are  so  convenient  in  brickwork.  They 
struck  me  as  not  confined  to  any  particular  date, 
especially  as  the  churches  to  which  they  are 
attached  exhibit  both  early  and  late  Gothic, 
though  in  both  cases  of  an  Aquitanian  type. 

Of  the  metropolitan  churches  of  Alby  I have 
already  spoken,  as  well  as  of  the  small  church  of 


in  cne  towu  ui  x ciigucuA  nni  ow....-  — 

saw  in  the  neighbourhood.  Chancellade  Abbey  is 
a fine  cross  church,  with  extensive  conventual 
buildings  remaining.  It  is  essentially  Roman- 
esque, but  with  many  inserted  windows,  mid  the 
central  dome  is  masked  by  an  Early  Gothic  tower. 
Hard  by  is  a small  but  pretty  and  neat  rich  dese- 
crated chapel.  Though  the  style  is  advanced 
Romanesque,  or  r.ather  Transitional  — the  fine 
west  doors  having  a pointed  arch — it  has  tlra  ba- 
luster-shafts of  our  own  Anglo-Saxon  buildings. 
At  Bourdeille  the  castle  is  the  great  object,  but 
the  church  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  a domestic 
Roinauesquo  church  on  a small  scale.  Branti>rne 
Abbey  is  a most  extraordinary  building  : tlie^  tall 
white  bays,  of  advanced  Transition,  almost  Early 
Gothic,  form  tlra  whole  church.  A tall  Roman- 
esque tower,  of  very  curious  and  I think  early 
detail,  stands  at  the  north-east  angle.  The  clois- 
ter. instead  of  being  as  usual  against  the  north 
wall  of  the  nave,  stands  at  tho  west  or  south  end, 
like  an  Italian  cortile,  or  like  the  cloister  of  New 
College.  The  east  end  is  flat. 

Limoges  has  several  fine  churches.  Of  the 
Romanesque  Cathedral  nothing  remains  but  the 
lower  part  of  the  tower,  with,  a sort  of  round 
cupola.  This  is  cased  by  a Traditional  or  Ea.rly 
Gothic  tower  of  great  height,  its  upper  stage  being 
hexagonal.  Now  a beautiful  church  of  French 
Gothic — French  rather  than  English  that  is,  and 
utterly  unlike  native  work — was  begun  to  the  east 
ot  this  tower,  whieli,  if  completed,  would  neces- 
sarily have  carried  with  it  the  destruction  of  this 
thoroughly  local  tower.  But  the  choir,  transept, 
and  two  bays  of  the  nave  are  all  that  was  built,  so 
a large  gap  remains  between.  I trust  that  a design 
to  finish  it  and  destroy  the  tower  may  he  averted. 
The  other  two  churches,  Sb.  Peter  and  St.  Michael, 
seem  to  me  to  imitate  the  cathedral  tower  in  a 
rather  later  form,  and  with  the  addition  of  spires. 
Both  are  fine  churches..  St.  Michael  has  a widish 
nave,  but  with  aisles  and  clustered  pillars  in  four 
or  five  irregular  ranges.  The  choirs  of  both 
churches,  I think,  are  gone.  The  College  Chapel 
has  a space  of  48  feet  wide  traced  out  for  vaulting, 
the  date,  unless  I am  mistaken,  being  as  late  as 
1538.  Limoges  is  as  rich  as  Perigueux  in  ancient 


houses,  some  are  very  early,  but  I thought  I saw, 
both  at  Limoges  and  elsewhere,  a good  deal  of  late 
imitation  of  Romanesque.  But  the  domestic 
antiquities  of  all  these  towns,  even  of  Bourges, 
with  its  noble  House  of  Saques  Ctcur,  aud  its 
other  splendid  mansions,  I willingly  resign  to  Mr. 
Parker.  1 make  one  remark  only.  No  English 
city  at  all  rivals  these  French  towns— for  French 
they  had  become  when  the  finest  houses  were 
built-in  their  stores  of  domestic  work.  But  I 
do  not  think  that  this  proves  that  France  was  at 
all  more  advanced  any  way  than  England : it 
rather  proves  the  contrary.  It  shows,  as  all  his- 
tory shows,  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country 
long  after  England  was  peaceful  aud  orderly. 
Outside  the  walls  of  a town  there  was  no  safety 
for  any  one  but  the  lord  of  a fortified  castle.  In 
England,  the  owners  of  these  beautiful  houses 
would  have  rather  lived  in  those  country  dwellings 
of  moderate  size  which  form  so  ■ attractive  a 
feature  in  our  Late  Mediaival  aud  Elizabethan 
architecture. 

We  now  approach  the  French  frontier.  The 
church  at  Vizerno  is  wide,  but  bas  no  vault,  save 
in  tlra  apse ; the  south  side  has  three  large  chapels, 
with  distinct  transverse  gables.  Pleinpied  Abbey 
I must  mention  again,  both  for  its  own  sake  and 
because  of  the  welcome  I met  there,  perfect 
stranger  as  I was,  from  the  venerable  Curo  M. 
I’Abbc  Thibaud.  I owed  my  first  knowledge  of 
this  church  to  Mr.  Petit’s  “ Arcliitcctural  ^Studies 
in  Prance,”  and  it  is  not  the  least  of  my  obligations 
to  that  beautiful  volume.  Pleinpied  is  a triapsidal 
cross  cluirch  with  central  tower,  and  aisles  both 
to  nave  and  choir.  The  eastern  part  is  purely 
Romanesque,  and  curiously  combines  northern  and 
southern  ideas.  It  bas  the  clerestory  of  a northern 
church  and  the  barrel  vault  of  a southern  one. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  the  walls  are  raised  a 
good  way  above  the  clerestory  windows,  and  the 
space  being  decorated  with  a blank  arcade  forms 
a stage  which  Is  decidedly  more  important  in  tho 
outside  view  than  the  real  clerestory.  Tlra  roof 
seems  to  have  been  raised,  as  it  encroaches  on  tho 
central  tower : probably  it  had  originally  a low 
pitch,  which,  I believe,  I forgot  to  mention  is 
common  in  both  the  Romanesque  and  the  Gothic 
of  Aquitaine.  The  principal  apse  forms  a distinct 
building,  a good  deal  lower  than  the  rest  of  tho 
church : this  greatly  increases  the  wonderfully 
picturesque  effect  of  the  view  from  the  east.  Ihe 
choir  piers  are  a clear  compromise  between  the 
rectangular  pier  of  the  south  and  tlra  clusters  of 
the  north  : the  attached  shafts  are  large,  hut  what 
is  specially  distinctive  of  Pleinpied  is  a sort  of 
heavy  roll  continued  all  round  both  arch  and  pier. 

I believe  that  this  part  of  tlra  church  is  of  an 
ascertained  date  in  the  eleventh  century ; hut 
there  is,  above  ground  at  least,  no  sign  of  rudeness 
of  work.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  great 
richness,  except  in  some  of  the  decorative  arches 
round  tlra  apso,  where  we  see  something  like  both 
the  flat  pilaster  and  the  double  column.  But  the 
crypt  below  is  in  quite  another  style,  having 
baluster  columns,  which  I do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  before  on  so  large  a scale,  with  rude 
capitals.  The  nave  at  Pleinpied  has  suffered  much 
from  a fire  aud  from  the  repairs  which  followed  it ; 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Aquitanian  elements 
were  stronger  in  it  than  in  the  choir.  The  arches 
are  pointed,  aud  there  is  no  clerestory.  The  vault 
has  perished ; but  I think  it  is  clear  that  it  was^  of 
the  pointed  barrel  form,  resting  on  shafts.  The 
aisles,  both  of  nave  and  choir,  have  cross  vaulting. 

With  this  fine  border  church  I will  end  my 
series,  us  at  Bourges  we  shall  find  ourselves  on 
really  French  ground.  I have  gone  hastily 
through  a great  subject,  but  I hope  that  I have 
done  something  to  set  forth  the  general  proposi- 
tions that  the  study  of  general  history  is  imperfect 
without  some  knowledge  of  architecture,  and  that 
the  study  of  architecture  is  still  more  imperfect 
without  a careful  attention  to  general  history;  and 
also  the  particular  propositions,  that  Aquitaine  is 
to  be  looked  upon  historically  and  architecturally 
ns  something  wholly  distinct  from  France;  that 
its  history  and  its  architecture  must  be  studied  as 
those  of  an  independent  country  ; that  the  histo- 
rical study  of  Aquitanian  architecture  is  one  of 
tho  most  curious  branches  of  our  general  subject; 
and,  finally,  that  some  of  its  buildings  may  give 
very  practical  hints  to  architects  aud  church- 
builders  among  ourselves. 


The  Electric  Light  in  France.  — The 
French  Minister  of  Marine  has,  it  is  said,  decided 
to  establish  eight  electric  lights  on  the  coast  of 
the  department  of  the  Seine  Inforieure,  to  main- 
tain a communication  with  ships  within  sight  of 
land,  and  to  transmit  news  rapidly  to  the  interior. 
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ON  THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE 
ELEVENTH  CENTUEY* 

The  eleventh  century  forms  a very  important 
era  in  the  history  of  architecture,  and  yet  it  is 
one  which  has  been  commonly  overlooked.  We 
have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  build- 
ings as  either  Roman  or  Early  Saxon,  of  the  time 
of  Bede  and  Augustine,  or  else  Norman; -but 
there  is  strong  ground  for  believing  that  the  usual 
habit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  was  to  build  in 
wood  only,  and  that  stone  buildings  before  the 
eleventh  century  were  extremely  rare.  The 
language  itself  affords  good  evidence  of  this:  the 
Anglo-Saxon  word  for  a building  of  any  kind  is 
iyiTihre  ; and  to  build  is  getymherea. 

There  is  also  good  ground  to  believe  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Gaul  were  very  little  in  advance 
of  those  in  England  at  the  same  time. 

During  the  tenth  century'  the  general  belief  in 
the  Millennium  is  supposed  to  have  exercised  con- 
siderable influence,  and  made  people  averse  to  any 
substantial  building.  In  the  words  of  Dean 
Milman  : — “ In  many  parts  of  Christendom  there 
prevailed  a deep  and  settled  apprehension  that 
with  the  thousandth  year  of  Christ  the  world 
W’ould  come  to  an  end.  Men  hastened  to  propi- 
tiate the  coming — almost  present — Judge,  by'  the 
sacrifice  of  their  ill-gotten,  now  useless  possessions. 
The  deeds  of  the  time,  the  donations  of  estates, 
and  of  all  other  gifts  to  the  Church,  are  inscribed 
with  the  significant  phrase,  ‘ the  end  of  the 
world  being  at  haiid.'”f 

Rudulphus  Glater,  who  wrote  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eleventh  century,  records  under  the  year 
1003  that,  “ All  over  the  world,  but  especially  in 
Italy  and  Gaul,  the  number  of  new  buildings  that 
were  being  erected  of  stone  was  so  great  that  it 
appeared  as  if  the  world  were  clothing  itself  with 
a new  white  robe.  In  every  town  and  village, 
i'  churches,  monasteries,  or  bishops’  seats  were  in  the 
I'  course  of  erection;  and  even  in  the  hamlets  small 
oratories.” 

[ From  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century 
'I  the  history  of  Mediaeval  architccturereally  begins, 
i'  Whatever  the  cause  was,  whether  the  disturbed 
t state  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe  during  the 
It  two  previous  ceuturies,  in  which  we  read  of  nothing 
II  but  warfare  and  pillage  everywhere,  or  svhether 
' the  general  belief  in  the  Millennium  and  the  pro- 
phecies of  Bernard  the  Hermit  really  had  much 
influence, — the  fact  is  certain  that  we  have  scarcely 
any  remains  of  buildings  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
i-  centuries  in  Europe,  and  very  few  i-ecords  of  any 
- , having  been  built  during  that  period.  At  Rome 
fat  itself  we  do  not  find  a single  building  recorded, 
bi  from  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  to  the  be- 
' ginning  of  the  twelfth,  the  great  revival  being 
there  a century  later  than  in  France  and  England. 
In  all  the  rest  of  Italy  we  have  only  two  on  record 
liof  the  ninth  century,  and  two  of  the  tenth. 

In  France,  the  examples  of  this  dark  period  are 
? scarcely  more  numerous,  and  from  the  time  of 
i Charlemagne  to  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
k century  is  almost  a blank. 

In  England,  where  our  records  are  more  perfect 
I than  in  any  other  country,  wc  have  just  seven 
hchurches  recorded  to  have  been  built  of  stone 
-iduring  the  same  period,  in  terms  which  show  that 
htbe  building  a sto}ie  church  was  an  event  to  be 
Icrecorded.  But  wc  find  no  mention  of  the  build- 
ling  of  castles  or  palaces,  or  houses ; and  many 
tother  churches  are  mentioned  in  such  terms  as  to 
tshow  that  they  were  built  of  wood  only.  In  1032, 
(■Canute’s  charter  to  Glastonbury  is  dated  from  the 
\'.woodeii  church  tliere.  As  this  was  one  of  the 
baoost  wealthy  and  important  abbeys  in  England, 
itsituated  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  peaceful 
idistrictSj  the  case  is  rendered  particularly  strong 
)by  this  evidence,  that  such  was  the  general 
,:3U3tom. 

It  follows  that  when  a people  had  been  accus- 
utomed  for  two  centuries  or  more  to  build  almost 
entirely  of  wood,  the  arts  of  quarrying  stone,  of 
iisutting  it  smooth,  and  still  more  of  carving  it, 
loauet  have  been  almost  lost.  The  appearance  of 
iCrhe  buildings  which  we  find  coincides  exactly  with 
i Iwhat  we  are  thus  led  to  expect,  both  in  England 
I land  France.  All  the  buildings  of  the  early  part 
n'  )f  the  eleventh  century  are  a rude  imitation  of 
I rjuch  Roman  buildings  as  were  then  standing;  and 

r;-  * Read  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  F.S.A.,  at  the  Architec- 
aural  Museum,  on  Wednesday  evening  last.  At  the 
toionclusion  of  the  lecture,  Mr.  Street,  on  behalf  of 
ihe  committee  and  of  the  meeting,  moved  a vote  of 
ffcihanks  to  Mr.  Parker  (which  was  carried  unanimously), 

If  or  his  interesting  and  erudite  paper.  He  was  sure  the 
rfirofcssion  would  receive  it  with  gratification;  and  the 
Wvmly  reason  why  there  was  not  a larger  number  present 
^-vas  that  another  meeting  [Architectural  Exhibition! 
Ipaappened  to  be  held  the  same  evening. 

t Milman’s  “ Latin  Christianity,”  book  v.  chap.  13 


in  particular  parts  of  France  a provincial  cha- 
racter was  formed,  during  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  from  the  imitation  of  the  parti- 
cular Roman  buildings  in  each  province.  In 
England  the  Roman  buildings  had  been  so 
generally  destroyed,  that  when  the  fashion  of 
building  in  stone  was  revived,  there  was  a diffi- 
culty in  finding  models  to  copy  from,  as  well  as 
workmen  capable  of  executing  them. 

The  long-dreaded  year,  1,000,  having  passed, 
it  was  concluded  that  the  world  bad  been  granted 
a new  lease,  and  the  people  now  became  anxious 
to  build  in  the  most  substantial  and  permanent 
manner.  In  England,  their  efforts  were,  at  first, 
very  rude,  and  the  work  appears  more  like  that 
of  carpenters  than  of  masons : some  of  the  early 
towers,  such  as  Earls  Barton,  look  as  if  they  were 
copied  from  timber  buildings;  and  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  buildings, 
technically  called  long-and-short-work,  in  which 
one  long  stone  is  placed  up  the  angle  and  another 
through  the  wall  as  a bond,  is  more  like  carpentry 
than  masonry. 

Our  fathers  called  all  our  Norman  buildings 
Saxon,  and,  by  a natural  reaction,  we  have  gone 
to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  called  every  thing  of 
this  style  twelfth  century.  There  arc,  however, 
a numerous  class  of  buildings  which  really  belong 
to  the  eleventh ; and  the  gradual  development  of 
the  skill  of  the  workman  from  their  first  rude 
efforts  when  the  building  movement  commenced, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  to  the  con- 
summate science  of  the  thirteenth,  affords  a re- 
markably interesting  subject  for  study. 

At  first,  from  ignorance  of  the  quality  of  their 
building  material,  stone,  they  thought  they  could 
hardly  build  their  walls  thick  enough,  or  make 
their  pillars  heavy  enough;  the  masonry,  also,  is 
very  rough,  and  the  joints  of  mortar  very  wide. 
A gradual,  slow  improvement  takes  place  in  all 
these  respects,  and  before  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century  we  have  very  good  masonry,  and  walls 
and  pillars  of  more  moderate  thickness,  as  the 
workmen  gradually  acquired  more  confidence  In 
their  own  skill,  and  in  the  strength  of  their 
material. 

These  general  remarks  apply  to  Fnance  quite  as 
much  as  to  England.  In  some  parts  of  France, 
the  progress  was  more  rapid  than  in  others;  and 
during  this  century  Aquitaine  and  the  western 
provinces  appear  to  have  taken  a decided  lead, 
probably  from  their  more  intimate  connection 
with  Byzantium,  one  of  the  high  roads  of 
commerce  being  at  that  period  through  those 
provinces;  and  a settlement  of  Byzantine  mer- 
chants appears  to  have  been  established  at  Limoges 
and  Perigueux. 

Tlie  inhabitants  of  England  were  actuated  by 
the  same  spirit  as  their  neighbours  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  were  equally  anxious  to  erect  substau- 
tial  buildings  of  a permanent  character,  but,  for 
want  of  models,  were  driven  more  upon  their  own 
resources  and  invention,  and  soon  developed  a style 
of  their  own,  the  idea  of  which  being  taken  chiefly 
from  the  wooden  structures  to  which  they  were 
accustomed,  their  towers  are  of  a more  lofty  cha- 
racter than  the  buildings  of  the  corresponding 
period  in  Normandy,  although  the  masonry  is  not 
so  good. 

The  Norman  masons  had  the  immense  advanta<^e 
of  an  excellent  building  stone,  easily  worked,  and 
found  in  the  cliffs  of  the  navigable  river  Orne,  so 
that  it  was  easily  transported  by  water  carringe, 
and  a good  deal  of  it  was  brought  over  to  England 
even  before  the  Conquest. 

In  a great  part  of  Aquitaine  these  early  masons 
bad  the  same  advantage.  The  stone  of  Angoulcme 
and  some  other  quarries  is  as  good  and  as  accessible 
as  the  better-known  Caen  stone. 

Considering  the  comparative  disadvantages  with 
which  the  English  had  to  contend,  their  buildings 
of  this  period  are  remarkably  good,  and  have  an 
original  character  which  we  find  nowhere  else. 
Their  towers  have  been  compared  to  the  cam- 
paniles of  Italy,  but  the  resemblance  is  very 
slight:  both  arc  tall  and  slender,  but  that  is  all. 
In  Italy  they  are  all  of  brick  and  all  of  one  stereo- 
typed pattern,  and  not  one  of  them  is  of  this 
period:  some  may  possibly  be  earlier;  many  are 
certainly  later;  and  all,  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest,  are  almost  exactly  alike,  even  to  minute, 
details.  The  Italians  were  such  admirable  copy- 
ists, that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  which  are 
early  and  which  are  late. 

Of  our  English  towers,  on  the  contrary,  no  two 
are  alike,  and  there  is  an  evident  steady  progress 
in  them  quite  as  rapid  as  we  could  reasonably 
expect.  They  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  exa- 
mined and  compared  with  each  other  to  arrange 
them  in  strict  chronological  order,  bub  I have  no 
doubt  that  it  may  be  done  and  will  be  done. 


The  towers  of  this  period  have  more  commonly 
been  preserved  than  the  other  parts  of  the  churches; 
being  used  for  the  belfry,  it  has  been  convenient 
to  preserve  them  when  the  rest  of  the  church  has 
been  rebuilt  or  altered. 

We  have  not  a single  perfect  church  of  this 
period  remaining,  but  we  have  enough  remaining, 
by  taking  dift'ereut  parts  from  different  churches, 
to  make  out  satisfactorily  what  these  churches 
were  like,  which  is  more  than  we  can  say  of  an 
earlier  period. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  buildings,  the 
long-and-short-work  for  the  groins  on  the  angles, 
has  been  already  mentioned.  Another  is  the  use 
of  a kind  of  stone  baluster  to  divide  the  windows 
in  the  place  of  a shaft  or  a mullion  : these  balus- 
ters have  evidently  been  turned  in  a turning-lathe, 
which  is  just  what  we  should  expect  a carpenter 
to  do,  but  what  a mason  would  never  think  of 
doing.  The  construction  of  the  walls  is  rude  and 
coarse,  either  of  rag  or  rubble,  or  sometimes  partly 
of  herring-bone  work,  and  often  plastered  on  the 
outside. 

The  use  of  what  we  call  pilaster  strips  on  the 
surface  of  the  wall  instead  of  biitti'csses,  is  another 
imitation  of  woodwork.  There  are  sometimes 
several  tiers  of  these  used  as  ornamental  arcades. 
What  is  called  the  straight-sided  arch,  or  the 
triangular  head  to  an  opening,  as  at  Bartou-on- 
Humber  and  Earl’s  Barton,  is  also  obviously  de- 
rived from  placing  two  pieces  of  timber  to  meet 
at  the  point.  The  windows  are  usually  placed  in 
the  middle  of  a thick  wall,  and  the  opening  splayed 
or  spread  out,  both  outside  and  inside,  as  at  Cavers- 
field;  aud  when  there  are  two  lights  to  the  win- 
dow, a long  stone  is  carried  through  the  wall,  and 
supported  in  the  middle  by  the  baluster,  as  at 
St.  Benet’s,  Cambridge. 

The  frequent  use  of  Roman  tiles  in  the  masonry, 
or  rather  in  the  rubble  w;dling,  is  hardly  to  be 
considered  a characteristic.  The  use  of  old  mate- 
rials is  not  confined  to  any  style,  and  the  earliest 
builders  in  stone  would  naturally  use  the  remains 
of  Roman  buildings  whenever  they  could  find  them, 
as  they  did  in  all  countries.  The  use  of  plain  square 
blocks  of  stoue  for  imposts  is,  I believe,  peculiar 
to  the  earlier  specimens  of  this  style,  and  belongs 
obviously  to  the  rudest  kind  of  construction. 

The  peculiar  moulded  imposts,  as  at  Barnacle,  are 
quite  as  much  like  pieces  of  wood  let  into  the  wall 
horizontally  for  bonding,  as  they  are  like  Roman 
mouldings,  of  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  a rude 
imitation.  In  the  later  examples,  such  as  St. 
Benet’s,  Cambridge,  Corhampton,  &c.,  the  moulded 
imposts  arc  of  very  decided  Norman  character. 

I cannot  find  any  special  peculiarity  in  the  plans 
of  these  cliuvches,  and  the  circular  staircases,  which 
Mr.  Rickman  considers  one  of  the  features,  appear 
to  me  to  be  even  more  common  in  Norman  work. 

They  have  no  buttresses.  The  arches  are  quite 
plain,  square  in  section,  and  not  recessed,  except 
in  the  later  examples.  They  are  often  formed  of 
tiles  or  thin  stones  used  edgeways,  like  tiles,  as  at 
Bi’itford,  Wilts.  When  there  is  any  carving  it  is 
rude  and  shallow,  and  an  unskilful  imitation  of 
Roman. 

One  of  the  most  perfect  churches  of  this  century 
that  we  have  remaining,  has  only  recently  been 
noticed;  it  is  at  Bradford-on-Avon,  in  Wiltshire, 
and  stands  side  by  side  with  the  present  church,  u 
part  of  which  is  Norman,  though  late.  Tlie  two 
churches  stood  originally  in  the  same  church-yard, 
but  a road  has  been  made  between  them. 

It  was  not  an  uncommon  practice  to  build  the 
new  and  larger  church  by  the  side  of  the  small  old 
one,  in  order  that  divine  service  might  not  bo  in- 
terrupted; and  the  old  church  was  sometimes  re- 
tained for  a school-room,  the  purpose  to  which  a 
part  of  the  one  at  Bradford  is  now  applied. 

This  church  is  built  of  ashlar  masonry  (that  is, 
of  cut  stone,  as  distinguished  from  the  rubble 
walls  of  the  earlier  work),  and  is  more  oruameuted 
than  usual  in  this  style,  having  an  arcade  cut  on 
the  surface  of  the  stone  along  the  upper  part  of 
the  exterior.  There  is  a large  porch  on  the 
north  side,  which  is  unusual ; but  this  position 
was  probably  dictated  by  convenience,  as  the 
church  stands  on  the  slope  of  a steep  hill.  The 
chancel  arch  is  very  small,  which  is  commonly  the 
case  in  all  Early  churches,  and  may  he  consi- 
dered one  of  the  characteristics  of  tbo  eleventh 
century,  though  sometimes  found  afterwards.  The 
doorways,  and  imposts,  aud  pilaster-strips  are  of 
the  usual  Anglo-Saxon  character,  as  at  Corhamp- 
ton  and  Stornton  Lacy. 

In  the  very  first  year  of  the  eleventh  century 
“ King  Etbelred  gave  the  monastery  and  village 
of  Bradford  to  the  nunnery  of  Shaftesbury,  in 
Dorsetshire,  to  be  always  subject  to  it,  that  the 
uuns  might  have  a safe  refuge  against  the  in- 
sults of  the  Danes,  and,  on  the  restoration  of 
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Ke  to 

'’Nve  ™»Hs  tod  any  manor  or  vil- 

Ifltre  \xas  c'iven  to  a monastic  establishment,  the 
ctorrwM  retoilt  rvitlmr  a ferv  yoars  afterwarda. 
S nrcnastery  uanally  had.  aa 
r>f  workmen  in  their  regular  emploj,  ns  pan  oi 

tte  necessary  eBtabtolimcnt;  am!  by  always  do- 

tara  KUle  each  year,  great  things  were  nltr. 
mLly  etfeeted.  As  the  country  was  in  a re.y 
distnAcd  state  at  that  time,  it  is  hardly  pro- 
bable that  a stone  church  would  be  '>'8™ 
things  had  settled  down  under  Canute,  which 
was  L-enty  years  after  the  donation  ; and  ns  such 
rehmeh  Jal  an  important  work  for  that  period^ 
it  would  require  some  years  to  build  it,  so  that 
it  was  probably  near  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century  before  it  was  completed.  The  masonry 
is  unnLally  good  for  that  time;  hut  Bradford 
stands  on  a lied  of  fine  building  stone,  and  was 
therefore,  likely  to  be  In  advance  of  other  places 

in  its  masonry.  v -iv  4-v,,arfl 

It  is  remarkablG  that  of  the  churches,  that  have 
been  described  by  Jlr.  Bloxam  and  ^ 

Anglo-Saxon,  and  which  amount  to  ^ 

dred,  fully  oue-half  arc  in  that  part  of  England 
in  -which  the  Danes  were  settled,  and  they  are  far 
more  numerous  in  Lincolnshire  thanm  any  other 
county.  This  wti-s  as  we  all  know,  pre-eminently 

the  Danish  county.  , , u a n,. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  churches  burnt  by 
the  Dunes  in  their  piratical  incurtimns  were  al- 
most all  of  wood,  and  that  those  which  they  built 
under  Canute  to  replace  them  were  of  stone,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  the  earliest  churches  we  have 
now  remaining,  or  rather  of  which  we  havo  any 
parts  remaining,  for  none  of  them  havo  been  pre- 
served entire.  _ , , 

\7e  must  remember  that  Canute  was  the  great- 
est of  the  Scandinavian  kings  ; that  he  was  not 
king  of  Etighmd  only,  but  of  Denmark  also;  he 
wae  a man  in  advance  of  bis  age,  and  jnstJy  called 
the  “ Great."  ruder  his  firm  sceptre  Boglaml 
had  breathing  time,  and  enjoyed  more  tranquillity 
than  she  bad  for  a centory  before;  and  m sueb 
eiicnmstances  we  might  naturally  expect  the  arts 
of  peace,  and  especially  architecture,  to  revive 
with  new  life  and  vigour. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  Saxon  chronicles  that  in 
the  year  1020,  “ King  Canute  caused  to  1)0  bmlt 
at  As.'-iiigdon,  a minsltr  of  stone  and  lime,  for  the 
souls  of  the  men  who  were  there  slmn,  aud  gave 
it  to  one  of  his  priests  whose  name  was  Stigand. 

■William  of  Malmesbury  adds  that  “ Canute 
repaired  throughout  England  the  minsters  which 
bad  been  partly  injured  and  partly  destroyed  by 
the  military  incurEions  of  himself  and  his  lather. 
He  built  chm'ches  in  all  placeswhere  he  had  fought, 
and  more  particularly  at  Aschendome,  and  ap- 
pointed ministers  to  them,  who  through  the  un- 
ending revolutions  of  ages  might  pray  to  God  for 
the  souls  of  the  persons  there  slain.” 

At  the  consecration  of  this  church  he  himself 
was  present,  and  the  English  and  Danish  nobility 
made  their  offerings.  “It  is  now  [says  Malmes- 
bury, in  1125]  an  ordinary  church,  under  the  care 
uf  a parish  priest”  (D.  ii.  c.  11).  Tnis  church 
Las,  unfortunately,  not  been  identified  by  modern 
antiquaries.  There  are  several  places  of  the  same 
name. 

A.D.  1032,  “ Over  the  body  of  the  most  holy 
Edmund,  whom  the  Danes  had  killed,  he  built  a 
chui-ch  with  princely  magnificeuce,  appointed  to  it 
an  abbot  and  monks,  and  conferred  on  it  many 
Jarge  estates.  The  greatness  of  his  donation,  yet 
entire  (in  1125),  stands  proudly  eminent  at  the 
present  day ; for  that  place  surpasses  all  the 
monasteries  in  England”  (B.  H.  c.  11).  This 
velat'  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in  Suffolk,  of  which 
I shall  have  more  to  say  when  it  was  rebuilt,  about 
fifty  years  afterwards. 

A.b.  1041,  the  church  of  Stow,  in  Lincolnshire, 
was  founded  by  Lcofric  earl  of  Hereford  aud  his 
wife  Godiva.  There  are  considerable  remains  of 
the  church  of  this  period,  consisting  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  transepts,  aud  of  the  arches 
qf  the  central  tower.  The  walls  have  been  raised 
a^hd  the  arches  rebuilt.  The  church  has  been 
much  altered  at  different  times.  The  nave  is  early 
Norman,  only  a few  years  later  than  the  earliest 
part,  and  was  probably  executed  about  1091,  when 
the  establishment  had  been  changed  from  secular 
priests  or  canons  to  regular  monks  of  the  Bene- 
dictine order,  and  was  richly  endowed^.  This 
monastic  establishment  was  removed  to  Ensham, 
in  Oxfordshire,  in  1109,  and  the  estate  of  Stow 
was  annexed  to  the  see  of  Lincoln. 

A.D.  1056,  a church  or  chapel  was  built  at 
Deerhurst,  in  Gloucestershire,  by  Earl  Odda. 

In  the  year  1675,  a stone  was  dug  up  in  an  or- 


chard near  the  present  church,  on  the  site  of  the 
ctaiehvihicli  has  loeg  n 

inscriplion  commemoiative  of  the  dedication. 

Is  ,iew%ieseived  among  the  Arnndel  marbles  at 
Oxford,  viz. ; — 


..  OiKl’a  dax  jassit  h.no 

dedicari  hi  honore  sanctic  Trim  . Ealdredus  vern  epia- 

sih  Elfrici,  que  de  »ocq  asumpta 

copus  qui  eandem  dedicavit  nj.  IdiPus  Apim  . 
anno  Si  regrni  Eadwardi  rcgis  Anglorum. 

From  the  forms  of  the  letters,  and  ^ 

letter  S.  indicating  sancti,  placed  before  j 
Itrch  would  not  hfve  been  said  had  Kmg  Ed  W 
lheConfessorheenrii«,.to-v^^^^^^^^^^^ 

'“refe™-  bto  as  all  the  eirenmstanees  therein 
iSioned  are  correct,  its  .he 

doubted,  and  the  inscription  is  nob  later  than  the 
end  of  the  eleventh  century. 

Odda,  who  was  also  named  Agelwiu,  ac^cor^S 
to  the  Saxon  chronicle,  (cd.  Dr,  J;, 

“ was  appointed  Earl  over  Devonshire  anti  oyer 
Somerset,  and  over  Dorset,  and  over  the  Welsh, 

'"The^priory  of  Decrlnirst  was  given  hy  Edivard 
the  Confessor  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Dents,  at  Paris, 
and  the  grant  was  confirmed  hy  William  the  Con- 

‘'Thrsaim  anthority  (p.  21V),  informs  ns  that 
"in  loss,  died  Odda  the  Earl,  and  his  body  lies 
at  Pershore,  and  he  was  ordained  a monk  before 
his  end;  a good  man  he  was  and  pnre,  and 
right  noble.  And  he  died  on  the  second  of  the 
Kalends  of  September”  {i.e.,  the  31&t  of  August). 
Florence  of  Worcester,  who  gives  a high  character 
of  Odda,  says  that  “ he  was  a lover  of  churches, 
and  adds,  that  “he  died  at  Deerhurst,  and  that 
he  received  the  monastic  habit  at  the  hands  of 
Bishop  Ealdred  a short  time  before  his  death ; so 
that  it  was  probably  on  that  occasion  that  the 
church  was  built.  We  learn  also  from  the  same 
writer,  that  Alfric,  Odda’s  brother,  died  at  Deer- 
hurst  on  the  22nd  of  December,  1053,  so  that  this 
place  was  probably  the  residence  of  the  family. 

All  the  details  of  this  tower  agree  with  the 
stvle  called  Anglo-Sa.xou.  the  proportions  are  lofty 
aiid  comparatively  slender;  the  door-ways  ave. 
small  and  plain,  with  the  usual  clumsy  imposts  ,, 
the  lower  window  is  of  two  lights  with  the  tii- 
angular  heads,  divided  by  a strip  of  wall,  on  the 
face  of  which  is  a flutefi  pilaster.  The  upper  part 
has  been  altered,  ami  a spire  was  blown  down 

in  1 GGG.  , , X 1 T 1 

SarnaeJ.-,  Xorthaiiis.—Vlc  arc  told  by  Ingnl- 
plms,  that  the  village  of  Barnack  was  ravaged  and 
laid  waste,  with  the  whole  of  the  neighbourhood, 
by  the  Danes  in  1013,  and  th.at  it  lay  desolate 
until  1018,  when,  after  a long  law-suit  it  was  re- 
covered by  Siward,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and 
by  his  sou  Waltheof,  Earl  of  Northainptou,  it 
was  given  to  the  Abbey  of  Croyland.  It  appears 
to  me  to  have  been  rebuilt  nt  that  time ; the  woi  k 
aiipears  of  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  ccntui7, 
corresponding  with  Deerhurst,  and  others.  The 
sculpture  is  of  the  thirteenth  century;_part  of  the 
same  work  is  the  spire,  which  is  built  upon  the 
old  tower.  « i 

About  1060  was  rehuilt  the  church  of  Kirk- 
dale,  in  Eydale,  Yorkshire,  as  wo  learn  from  the 
curious  Danish  inscription  still  preserved  over  the 
south  door,  which  may  be  translated — “ Orm, 
son  of  Gamal,  bought  St.  Gregory’s  church,  when 
it  was  all  ruined  and  fallen  down,  aud  he  caused 
it  to  be  made  new  from  the  ground  to  Christ  and 
St.  Gregory,  in  Edward’s  days,  the  king,  and  in 
Tosti’s  days  the  Earl.  Tosti  was  Earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland from  1055  to  WGS.  Orm  was  mur- 
dared  by  Earl  Tostl’s  order  in  lOG-4.” 

“ As  this  inscription  has  been  removed  from  its  original 
place,  it  is  now  no  evidence  of  itself  as  to  what  part 
of  the  church  is  Saxon ; but  as  the  western  door,  now 
stopped,  and  the  arch  to  the  chancel,  are  both  of  them  very 
nule,  though  in  some  degree  resembling  Norman,  they 
may,  on  a careful  examination  of  them,  be  considered 
portions  of  the  old  building,”  according  to  Mr.  Rickman. 

In  O.xford,  the  only  building  supposed  to  be 
Saxon  is  the  tower  of  St.  Michael’s  Church,  in  the 
Corn-market:  this  has  many  of  the  features  con- 
sidered as  characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  style, 
balusters  in  the  belfry  windows,  a rude  doorway 
with  clumsy  imposts,  on  the  west  side,  blocked  up 
effectually  ‘on  the  outside,  hut  distinctly  visible 
within,  and  a rude  single-light  window  over  it, 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  very  thick  rubble 
wall.  Still  this  tower  is  so  nearly  of  the  same 
chaiacter  as  the  tower  of  Oxford  Castle,  which  we 
know  to  have  been  built  by  llobert  D’Oiley,  in  the 
time  of  William  Bul'us,  that  I cannot  believe  St. 
Michael’s  Tower  to  be  any  earlier  than  the  time  of 
the  Conqueror.  Both  are  built  of  rubble,  and 
both  of  these  towers  batter  considerably ; that  is, 
they  are  larger  at  the  base  than  at  the  top,  and 


the  walls  slope  gently  upwards.  St.  Michael's 
Tower  was  close  to  the  north  gate  of  the  city,  and 
probably  formed  part  of  the  fortifications  of  the 
time  of  the  Conqueror.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Domesday  Survey,  hut  that,  we  are  all  aware,  was 
, not  made  until  late  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror, 
being  finished  only  in  the  year  before  his  death. 

Having  now  supplied  all  the  historical  par- 
ticulars that  I have  been  able  to  collect  respecting 
buildings  in  England  before  the  period  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  something  remains  to  be  said 
respecting  the  other  buildings  closely  resembling 
those  whose  dates  we  have  ascertained  by  historical 
' evidence. 

We  know  that,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  a 
particular  fashion  of  building  sc-ldora  lasted  more 
than  half  a century,  if  so  long;  a continual 
change  of  style  was  going  on.  Each  new  gene- 
ration  seems  to  have  required  a new  style,  and 
to  have  considered  the  buildings  of  their  fathers 
as  old  fashioned  and  ugly.  This  seems  to  be  a 
rule  of  human  nature,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  did  not  apply  before  the  Conquest 
as  well  as  after.  Wherev'cr  wo  find  the  same 
mode  of  construction,  and  the  same  style  of 
ornament  used,  we  may  he  pretty  certain  that 
the  buildings  are  of  the  same  age,  or  that  there 

are  not  many  years  between  them. 

Wo  have  now  ascertained  that  some  of  the  best 
examples  of  this  style  belong  to  the  eleventh 
century.  The  celebrated  manuscript  of  Coed- 
man,  in  the  Bodleian  library,  the  illuminations 
of  which  afford  rude  drawings  of_  buildings  of 
this  class,  aud  have  been  much  relied  on  as  an 
authority,  is  also  a MS.  of  the  eleventh  century, 
probably  of  about  1020,  according  to  Mr.  Coxe, 
whose  opinion  is  high  authority. 

With  a few  exceptions  of  very  rude  work,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  fix  an  earlier  date  on  any  of 
these  buildings.  About  a hundred  churches  or 
towers  of  this  character  have  been  observed, 
and  described  iu  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  them  may  fairly 
be  ascribed  to  the  eleventh  century.  The 
next  question  is  ivhethcr  all  of  them  are 
before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  whether  tliat 
Conquest  produced  any  immediate  change  of 
style.  I am  inclined  to  think  not.  Architec- 
ture in  general  is  little  influenced  hy  the  political 
circumstances  of  the  country.  _Au  enlightened 
rnlur  may  have  assisted  iu  setting  the  lashiou, 
or  introducing  improvements,  but  in  general 
the  intercourse  of  the  people  with  others,  the  op- 
portunities that  they  had  of  seeing  the  changes 
and  improvements  which  were  going  on  else- 
where, hud  much  mrre  to  do  with  the  progress  of 
architecture  than  the  will  of  the  ruling  power. 

The  intei course  with  Normandy  began  before 
the  Conquest.  It  is  distinctly  recorded  that 
Edward  the  Confessor  built  ‘Westminster  Abbey 
in  the  Norman  style,  and  the  existing  lemaius 
bear  out  the  fact.  But  it  is  very  rude  and  Early 
Norman,  and  only  one  step  in  advance  of  such 
Anglo-Saxou  buildings  as  Deerhurst;  and,  al- 
, though  after  the  Conquest,  there  was  more  inter- 
course with  Normandy,  and  the  large  number  of 
castles  which  were  built  to  keep  the  Saxon  people 
in  Fuhiection,  are  all  in  the  Norman  style, ^ and  far 
better  masonry  thanhadbeenusedbeforeinLnglaud, 
yet  for  the  first  ten  years  these  castles  seem  to 
have  furnished  enough  work  for  the  _ Norman 
masons,  and  they  had  not  time  to  build  many 
churches.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the 
Saxon  people  continued  to  build  their  churches, 
where  they  wanted  them,  in  their  own  style,  only 
taking  such  hints  as  they  could  from  the  Norman 
masous,  and  improving  their  own  masonry  accord- 
ingly. But  it  wasnot  until  abouttwenty  yearsafter 

the  Comiuest,  that  the  Normans  began  to  build 
many  churches.  We  know  that  the  English 
people  long  retained  their  own  language  and  their 
own  customs,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  they 
kept  up  their  own  fashion  of  buildings,  although 
for  some  time  after  the  Conquest. 

Some  of  these  towers  exhibit  such  excellent 
masonry,  that  they  could  hardly  have  been  built 
before  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century;  and 
their  architectural  character  indicates  that  several 
of  them  were  built  after  the  Conquest.  The  towers 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  of  Lincoln,  afford  a 
good  example  of  this,  and  agree  remarkably  with 
the  history  of  the  city. 

The  original  city  was  Roman,  the  walls  of  which 
still  exist  in  great  part  on  the  top  of  a steep  hill 
forming  the  extremity  of  the  high  ground  over- 
looking the  fen  country.  The  city  continued  to 
be  thickly  inhabited  by  the  Danes  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Conquest.  The  Conqueror  took  pos- 
session of  one-fourth  of  the  city  to  build  his 
castle,  and  the  first  Norman  bishop,  Eeinigius  (or 
St.  Remi),  purchased  another  fourth  to  build  his 
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catliedral  upon.  Tlio  inhabitants  were  thus  driven 
out  of  half  the  city  on  the  hill,  and,  in  order  to 
remain  ns  near  to  their  old  bouses  as  they  could, 
they  drained  a part  of  the  fens  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  and  built  themselves  a new  town  there,  con- 
nected with  the  old  one  by  a very  steep  street; 
and  in  this  town  they  built  several  churches,  the 
towers  of  which  remain  to  our  day,  and  are  dis- 
tinctly of  the  so-called  Anglo-Saxon  type,*  hut  of 
a later  character  than  most  of  the  others. 

Of  the  Vi’ork  of  Edward  the  Confessor  at  West- 
miustcr  W'O  have  none  of  the  church  remaining, 
but  we  have  the  substructure  of  the  dormitory, 
and  the  walls  of  the  dormitory  itself : the  latter  is 
so  much  altered  and  patched  that  only  one  of  the 
original  toindoivs  remains,  which  is  plahi  Early 
Norman,  with  shafts  in  the  jambs.  We  have  also 
a considerable  part  of  the  walls  of  the  great  refec- 
tory, and  other  domestic  buildings.  Tho  vaulted 
suhsfruciure  of  the  dormitory  is  very  curious  and 
intere-tiug.  The  vaults  are  groined  without  ribs, 
carried  on  round  arches  square  in  section,  a.s  ia 
usual  in  all  Early  Norman  vaults : the  material  of 
which  it  is  constructed  is  chiefly  tufa,  which, 
from  ils  porous  volcanic  nature,  combines  light- 
ness with  strength  in  a reraarkahlo  degree,  and  is 
frequently  used  in  early  vaulting. 

These  vaults  are  supported  by  a row  of  short 
pillars  down  the  centre,  which  are  precisely  of  the 
same  diameter  as  they  are  high,  about  3 feet.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  such  proportions  as  these 
p are  the  beginning  of  the  Norman  style  in  Eng- 
land, and  as  we  advance  we  shall  find  the  propor- 
tions become  gradually  lighter.  The  capitals  of 
each  of  these  pillars  have  an  abacus  of  remarkable 
thickness,  and  the  capital  itself  is  as  remarkably 
short  in  its  proportions;  those  which  are  in  their 
original  state  consist  of  merely  a square  stone, 
w’ith  the  angles  rounded  off,  and  scarcely  any 
thicker  than  the  abacus.  But  the  greater  part  of 
these  c-apitals  hud  been  carv’ed  by  the  monks  at  a 
later  Norman  period,  being  just  at  a convenient 
height  for  a man  to  stand  and  amuse  himself  wdth 
it  carving.  This  fact  is  proved  by  different  sides  of 

(1  the  same  capital  being  of  different  patterns,  and 
1 parts  of  the  same  capital  left  in  their  original 
i state,  which  is  further  accounted  for  by  the  two 
i • sides  of  the  capital  having  been  in  different  apart- 
f|i  ments,  for  these  vaulted  substructures  were  always 
I divided  into  a number  of  small  store-rooms  or 
cc  cellars,  as  they  evidently  w'ere  at  Westminster; 
j and  in  this  instance  the  partitions  remain  for  the 
wr  most  part  in  their  original  situations,  though  some 
■I  have  been  altered. 

^ Similar  substructures  remain  in  many  of  our 
1 0 ancient  monasteries,  though  none  are  of  so  early 
a^ character  as  this  at  Westminster ; and  the  parti- 
bI  tions  have  commonly  been  cleared  away  by  igno- 
fi  raut  persons,  thinking  to  make  a great  improve- 
T:  nieut,  the  space  thus  thrown  open  being  called 
^ ’l  the  ambulatory — a modern  name  for  a modern  idea. 

. I The  old  monks  required  no  other  ambulatory  but 
J''  the  cloisters. 

||  In  the  substructure  at  Westminster  there  is  an 
1^  original  doorway  of  the  same  plain  early  character 
as  the  rest.  This  is  at  the  extreme  south  end,andap- 
pears  to  have  opened  into  some  of  the  offices  beyond, 
jj-t  as  it  is  not  an  external  doorway;  and  the  exter- 
jj  nal  wall  of  the  room  into  which  it  opened  remains, 
■-i  with  a small  loop  window  in  it,  with  long  and 
t.t  short  work  in  the  jambs.  The  head  of  the  early 
window’  is  cut  off  by  a plain  barrel-shaped  vault 
ol  of  Norman  character.  This  vaulted  cellar  is  about 
)i  BO  feet  long,  and  seems  to  have  been  an  enlarge- 
*^ment  of  the  confession  buildings,  at  the  extreme 
south  end. 

It  should  he  mentioned  that  the  dormitory 
joined  on  at  its  north  end  to  the  south  transept 
jlfof  the  church,  and  there  was  a passage  and  stair- 
case  from  it  into  the  church,  for  the  monks  to 
lidescend  for  the  night  services.  A part  of  the 
It  substructure,  near  the  transept,  is  the  celebrated 
chapel  of  the  pix,  formerly  the  royal  treasury;  and 
"1  although  It  now  contains  only  empty  chests,  the 
i-1  old  formalities  respecting  it  are  still  kept  up. 
[jtiL  can  only  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  a repre- 
itesentative  of  the  Treasury  and  another  of  the 
-^Exchequer. 

; The  portions  which  remain  of  the  walls  of  the 
ir  great  refectory  are  extremely  interesting.  The 
I'lwhole  of  the  north  wall  remains  up  to  the  roof,  or 
-.e nearly  so,  though  much  altered  in  appearance  by 
K jithe  insertion  of  large  windows  by  Abbot  Litting- 
libiton  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
» irlower  part  of  the  walls  at  the  east  and  west  ends, 

^ 'iiand  a portion  of  the  south  side,  also  remain.  This 


great  Norman  hall  or  refectory  was  ornamented 
round  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  by  an  arcade, 
wdiich  still  exists  (although  blocked  up  with 
rubble  stone-work). 

We  have  no  evidence  that  Edward  the  Confessor 
built  more  than  the  choir  of  the  church,  which 
was  consecrated  the  day  before  he  died.  The  nave 
or  vestibule,  as  it  was  calied,  was  clearly  not  then 
built,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  monks  wlio 
had  to  perform  the  service  in  the  new  church 
were  at  first  accommodated  in  temporary  wooden 
buildings,  as  w'as  very  commonly  the  case ; but 
the  permanent  domestic  buildings  would  be  pro- 
ceeded with  before  the  nave,  as  more  necessary, 
and  these  buildings  can  hardly  be  more  than 
twenty  years  later  than  the  death  of  the  kin; 


that  was  not  necessary.  A few  sketches  of  what 
they  had  in  hand  might  surely  he  spared.  It 
was  not  in  mere  artist-like  drawings  the  public 
were  interested, but  in  the  actual  works  in  progress. 
He  pointed  out  the  kind  way  in  which  some  gentle- 
men had  collected  their  sketches  and  grouped  them 
together  ou  screens, not  havingtimo  for  more  elabo- 
rate works.  Mr.  Ashpitel  then  adverted  to  the  de- 
partment of  manufacture,  which  he  said  in  this  year 
was  a marked  improvement  both  in  execution  and 
design,  and  contrasted  it  with  what  might  have 
been  seen  ten  years  ago.  In  the  matter  of  newly 
invented  materials  now  exhibited  for  the  first  time 
to  the  public,  he  called  attention  to  a most  novel 
use  of  concrete  from  the  Beading  Abbey  works. 

I The  material  was  pressed  into  a number  of  useful 


, For  these  particulars  respecting  the  history  of  Lincoln 
AwrlT  to  my  lamented  friend  the  late  Mr.  E.  J. 

Iiiwuison,  of  that  city.  Professor  Worsaae  observes  that 
►1  Mveral  Danish  clergymen  are  mentioned  in 

'^tue  Domesday  Book,  ■'  in  the  old  Danish  city  of  Lincoln.’’ 


Their  styleaudcharacterisvcry  Early  Norman;  I building  forms,  aud  promised  to  be  avery  cheap 
the  capitals  are  all  of  the  simple  kiud  called  the  and  valuable  adaptation.  lu  the  department  of 
cushion  capital,  merely  a cube  with  the  corners ' decorative  material,  several  novel  methods  of 
rounded  off,  which  is  generally  the  earliest  kind  imitating  marbles  were  before  them,  by  which 
of  capital.  The  scolloped  capital  did  not  come  in  colour  on  wall  surfaces  might  be  got  at  very  small 
until  near  the  end  of  this  century.  j comparative  expense.  He  dwelt  especially  on 

Whether  the  English  copied  their  style  from  Mr.  BrideU’s  process.  A method  of  painting  ou 
any  foreign  country,  and  if  so,  from  which,  or  glass,  which  should  be  imperishable,  was  also 
only  copied  their  own  wooden  buildings,  is  an  in- , before  thorn,  and  appeared  likely  to  he  verv 
tcrcsting  question  not  easily  decided.  I have  valuable.  But  one  of  the  most  original  modes  o*f 
myself  searched  diligently  in  many  parts  of  decoration  was  a specimen  of  a species  of  em- 
Europe,  and  have  made  inquiries  among  the  best  broidery,  suitahlo  either  for  ecclesiastical  decora- 
informed  persons  for  any  buildings  corresponding  tions,  or  as  tapestry  for  bouses.  It  was  invented 
with  them,  hut  in  vain.  With  a few  rare  excep-  by  M.  Ramboux,  for  the  hangings  at  Cologne 
tions  of  a partial  resemblance,  I think  we  may  ' cathedral,  where  it  had  been  executed  by  300 
conclude  that  the  buildings  of  this  class  arc  ladies  of  that  city;  and  could  be  done  in  a tenth 
peculiar  to  England,  and  my  own  opinion  is  that  of  the  time  the  old  embroidery  required,  with 
they  are  mainly  copied  from  timber  buildings.  J quite  as  much  force  .and  artistic  effect.  He  con- 
Stiil  we  know  that  the  archbishops  of  the  Anglo- ! .‘^idered  their  best  thanks  wore  due  to  Lady 
Saxon  Church  had  to  go  to  Rome  for  their  palls,  Mildred  Boresford  Hope,  by  whose  kindness  the 
and  as  each  was  accompanied  by  a numerous  re*  | specimens  were  exhibited.  He  then  had  to  apolo- 
tinue,  and  the  journey  occupied  some  months,  g'ze  for  the  1-ite  period  at  which  the  cards  for 
they  hud  every  opportunity  of  seeing  what  was  j the  conversazione  liad  been  distributed:  it  wa.s 

solely  due  to  the  intervention  of  the  holid.ijs 
and  the  impossibility  of  getting  men  to  their 
work.  After  a short  allusion  to  the  fact  that 
increased  funds  would  afford  a larger  power  of 
useful  action  to  the  society,  and  confirming  what 
had  fallen  from  the  chairman  as  to  the  season- 
tickets,  the  treasurer  concluded. 

A few  pertinent  remarks  were  afterwards  made 
by  the  chairman.  The  refreshment-rooms  were 
then  thrown  open,  and  the  rustle  of  dresses  and 
the  hum  of  many  voices  lasted  till  a late  hour. 


going  on  in  other  countries,  and  were  ready 
enough  to  bring  home  an^’thing  new  which  they 
thought  likely  to  he  useful.* 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION 
CONVERSAZIONE. 

0>'  Wednesday  evening  the  Architectui’al  Ex- 
hibition was  opened  in  Conduit-street,  and  a 
conversazione  took  place.  The  subjects  exhibited 
we  shall  hereafter  review. 

The  conversazione  was  well  attended  in 
spite  of  the  pouring  rain ; and  great  satis- 
faction was  expressed  by  the  visitors,  among 
whom  were  a large  number  of  ladies.  lu  the 
absence  of  Professor  Cockerell,  Mr.  James  Bell 
was  called  to  the  chair.  Apologizing  for  the 
very  short  notice,  he  made  a brief  review’  of  the 
objects  and  history  of  the  society,  and  the  ser- 
vices rendered  by  it  to  the  profession.  He  also 
acknowledged  the  kind  support  of  the  public,  and 
particularly  urged  on  them  the  advantages  of  the 
season  tickets.  He  then  called  on  the  treasurer, 
Mr.  Ashpitel,  to  make  the  usual  statement,  which 
he  told  the  meeting  was  not  a long,  dry,  elaborate 
secretary’s  report,  at  which  they  might  bo  fright- 
ened, but  a short  reswne  of  the  position  and  pro- 
spects for  the  year. 

Mr.  Ashpitel  said  that  the  principal  objects  of 
the  evening  were,  the  Inspection  of  the  various 
works  exhibited,  and  a pleasant  conversation 
thereon;  and  not  the  delivery  of  a formal  lecture. 
But,  of  course,  as  so  much  kiud  interest  bad  been 
expressed  as  to  the  progress  of  the  society,  he  felt 
great  pleasure  in  shortly  making  a general  state- 
ment as  usual.  And  in  the  beginning  he  would 
express  his  gratification  at  the  continued  success 
of  the  society,  and  the  position  it  had  taken.  It 
was  now  one  of  the  established  institutions  con- 
nected with  the  fine  arts,  acknowledged,  recognised 
and  supported  by  the  public.  Its  influence  was 
now  apparent ; the  results  of  their  labours  for  the 
last  ten  or  eleven  years  were  now’  felt.  He  was 
pleased  to  hear  the  remarks  in  the  room  of  satis- 
faction at  the  present  exhibition,  which  he  heard 
on  all  hands  was  considered  as  the  best  yet 
seen  there.  The  architectural  part,  iu  particu- 
lar, seemed  to  evince  more  care,  more  thought 
than  usual.  How’ever  tastes  might  differ  among 
themselves  as  to  the  preference  of  one  style 
to  another,  every  one  seemed  to  have  done  his 
best  for  that  in  which  he  had  chosen  to  labour 
and  great  power  had  been  shown  with  much  less 
of  striving  after  some  extravagant  effect  or  start- 
ling display.  He  regretted,  however,  that  some 
few  members  of  the  profession,  aud  those  very 
few,  had  not  contributed  to  the  exhibition  this 
season,  although  very  anxious  for  its  success. 
He  was  aware  that  it  was  difficult  for  gentlemen 
in  large  practice  to  get  up  show  drawings,  but 


* To  be  continued, 


THE  LABOUR  QUESTION. 

London. — It  is  understood  that,  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  present  issue,  the  workmen  will 
have  determined  whether  or  not  to  come  in  at  the 
Id.  per  hour,  leaving  off  at  1 o’clock  on  Satur- 
days, thus  getting  a half-holiday  and  obtaining 
the  same  rate  of  wages  (33j.  per  v/eek)  as  of  old. 
If  we  may  judge  from  numerous  letters  received 
from  individual  workmen,  the  men  themselves,  if 
left  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  good  sense,  will 
accept  the  proposition;  but  under  their  present 
guidance  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  decision 
will  be.  A few  days  ago  a deputation  of  dele- 
gates waited  upon  Messrs.  Lucas,  and  asked  whe- 
ther, if  the  men  worked  their  ten  hours  under 
the  hour  system  of  payment  for  five  days,  they 
would  object  to  have  their  pay-books  ready  at 
1 o’clock,  so  that  the  men  might  from  that  hour 
take  a half-holiday.  To  this  Messrs.  Lucas  at  once 
consented;  and  it  was  agreed  by  Messrs.  Lucas 
that  the  wages  should  be,  with  the  half-holiday, 
33^.,  exactly  the  same  as  at  present  without  the 
holiday.  'We  are  told  that  by  their  oflered  con- 
cession Messrs.  Lucas  and  Messrs.  Kelk  will  give 
up  1-4,000^  on  their  present  contracts.  At  the 
interview,  it  is  stated,  the  delegates — 

“ Asked  Mr.  Lucas  (and,  by  implication,  Mr.  Kelk,  for 
both  firms  have  acted  together  throughout  the  whole 
dispute;  to  withdraw  his  proposition  of  pajnieiit  by  the 
hour,  to  which  Mr.  Lucas  anavrered  that  it  was  only  put 
forth  in  answer  to  their  demands,  and  that  till  their  de- 
mands  of  nine  hours’  work  for  ten  hours’  pay  were  with- 
drawn, be  could  not  listen  to  any  such  propositions.  He 
further  added,  that  the  masters  were  now  determined  to 
abide  by  payment  by  the  hour,  as  they  considered  it,  in  the 
face  of  these  repeated  combinations,  better  for  the  interest 
of  both  employers  and  employed.  At  a previous  interview 
one  of  the  delegates  actually  asked  Mr.  Lucas  if  the  men 
accepted  his  proposition  of  payment  by  the  hour,  what 
guarantee  he  would  give  that  he  would  not  limit  the  work 
to  nine  hours  by  closing  his  yards.  To  this  unguarded 
question  Mr.  Lucas  at  once  replied,  ‘Then  you  want  me 
to  give  guarantees  that  I will  not  concede  the  demands  for 
which  you  now  actuallyprofesstobe  striking !’  Asnu  one 
could  explain  away  this  manifest  slip  of  the  delegate,  no 
answer  was  given,  and  Mr.  Lucas  explained  that  the  best 
guarantee  he  could  give  the  men  that  he  w'ould  not  com- 
ply with  their  demand  of  limiting  the  hours  to  nine  was, 
that  it  was  not  his  interest  to  do  so.  He  would  be  a loser 
by  having  his  horses,  machinery,  and  yards  idle,  and  it 
was  the  certainty  of  thislo-s  which  had  induced  him,  with 
all  other  masters,  to  resist  the  strike  of  I85g ; for  though 
by  that  suspension  the  masters  lost  heavily,  yet  their  loss 
was  but  a tithe  of  what  it  wouldbciftliey  closed  the  works 
after  nine  hours’  labour.” 

Men  are  graduully  coming  in  at  Messrs.  Lucas’s, 
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and  the  latter  have  no  donbt,  from  the  many  appli- 
cations  received  from  the  country,  that  they  could, 
if  necessary,  get  as  many  menas  they  need  ; bu^  ot 
course,  they  would  prefer  their  old  hands.  Our 
earnest  hope  is  that  the  men  will  accept  the  offer 
now  made  to  them,  and  that  the  nncertainty 
which  has  so  long  paralysed  building  operations 
may  be  removed.  _ . t • 

Liveri>ool. — The  operative  painters  at  Liver- 
pool held  a meeting  on  Saturday  last,  to  hear  a 
statement  of  delegates  appointed  to  wait  upon  the 
employers  for  au  answer  to  the  memorial  of 
27th  February,  asking  for  an  advance  of  23. 
per  week  wages,  and  a reduction  of  an  hour  in 
time  on  Saturday.  The  following  resolution  was 
jjjoved, — “That  having  heard  the  report  of  our 
delegates,  and  the  masters’  decision,  we  do  con- 
firm and  agree  to  uphold  and  abide  by  the  re- 
solutions passed  in  public  meeting  on  Tuesday, 
the  2Gth  ]\Iarcb,  thereby  pledging  ourselves^  to 
refuse  working  for  auy  employer  not  complying 
with  the  requests  contained  in  our  memorial.” 
It  was  moved,  as  an  amendment, — “That  every 
man  turn  out  on  Monday  morning  for  the  con- 
tents of  the  memorial.”  Another  motion,  to  the 
eflect  that  having  heard  the  reports  from  the 
delegates,  and  the  reports  from  the  representa- 
tives of  tlie  varions  shops,  the  consideration  of 
the  advance  of  w’ages  and  the  reduction  of  the 
Saturday  seven  hours  should  be  deferred  for 
twelve  calendar  months,  was  received  with  deri- 
sion, and,  on  the  first  motion  and  amendment 
being  put,  the  amendment  was  carried  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  amidst  boisterous  ap- 
plause. Thus  a strike  has  commenced  among 
the  Liverpool  building  trades’  operatives. 

Warrimjton. — The  bricklayers  on  strike  at 
Warrington  have  reduced  their  demand  of  Gd.  per 
day  extra,  to  3d.  The  masters  refuse  to  grant 
even  this,  affirming  that  they  will  give  no  more 
than  what  they  gave  before  the  turn-out. 

Udi-nburgh. — One  of  the  master  builders,  whose 
men  had  stnrek,  obtained  the  assistance  of  several 
of  his  fellow-employers  in  finishing  the  mason 
work  of  a new  tenement,  In  North  St.  David- 
street,  themselves  j and  throughout  the  day  the 
employers  were  .seen  vigorously  at  work  on  the 
building,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  various 
bands  of  the  unemployed  operatives,  who  stood 
idly  gazing  on.  The  greatest  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  retaining  the  labourers  who  bad 
been  engaged.  After  learning  that  the  employers 
were  personally  assisting,  they  left  the  work ; 
and  a second  supply  were  also  induced  to  leave 
on  the  same  day ; nevertheless  the  mason  work 
was  so  far  completed  that  the  building  was  got 
ready  for  the  roof,  and  the  joiners  had  all  re- 
turned to  their  work  on  the  old  terms.  The 
number  of  operative  masons  on  the  roll  still 
standing  out  is  now  reduced  to  250.  The  Scois- 
man  says  that  the  Operative  Masons’  Society 
has  resolved  to  undertake  varions  contracts  which 
have  been  ofl’ered  to  it  — the  men  employed 
working  only,  of  course,  the  maximum  fifty-one 
hours  per  week.  It  is  also  said  that  several  of 
the  strike  bands,  backed  up  by  advances  from 
moneyed  friends  of  the  movement,  arc  about  to 
start  in  business  on  their  own  account. 

F.Igin. — The  house-carpenters  here  have  made 
a demand  for  an  advance  of  wages  to  the  extent 
of  2a.  a week,  but  which  their  employers  have  re- 
fused to  grant,  and,  as  a consequence,  a consider- 
able portion  of  the  men  arc  out  on  strike. 


THE  BUILDER. 


half  the  amount  said  to  be  asked  for  by  Die  operatives, 
but,  in  reality,  demanded  by  Mr.  Potter  j and,  2ntily,  to 
alter  the  mode  of  payment  (they  do  not  propose  to  disturb 
the  term  of  the  hiring),  and  henceforth  to  pay  by  the 
/lowr  in  lleuof  by  the  dfiy,  as  heretofore. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  some,  at  least,  oryour 
numerous  readers,  that  the  “one-hour  system,’ 
deed  the  precise  scale  of  payment  now  proposed,  wa 
suggested  by  me  last  Midsummer  {vide  p.  -120  myour  vol. 
for  1R6o),  and  this  I did  in  the  interest  of  the  ““i^strious 
working  man,  with  the  view  to  an  amicable  settlement ; 
and  beyond- all,  in  the  hope  that,  if  adopted,  it  would  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  any  future  derangement  until  the 
time  arrive,  as  it  may.  when  the  rate  of  wages  must  be 
again  adjusted  in  harmony  with  the  law  before  referred 

to,  viz.,  that  of  and  dewir/nri.  . 

Adverting  for  a moment,  at  the  risk  of  wearyii^  } our 
readers,  to  the  recent  order  promulgated  by  Messrs. 
Lucas,  Kelk,  and  others,  I confess  that,  considering  the 
operators  had  not  struck,  but  had  merely  submitted  a 
memorial  for  the  consideration  of  the  masters,  I think  the 
latter  were  a little  premature.  . 

It  is  hi°-hly  desirable,  in  fact  it  is  of  the  last  importance, 
that  the  views  of  the  workmen  should  be  correctly  ascer- 
tained on  the  proposed  change  ; and  tliis  is  not  likely  to  be 
achieved  by  a peremptory  order  such  as  that  referred  to : 
we  none  of  us  like  coercion. 

Mr  Potter  and  a few  others  say  the  men  will  never 
submit  to  it : 1 find,  on  the  contrary,  that  many  of  them 
highly  approve  the  proposition,  while  some  arc  afraid  to 
express  their  real  sentiments  lest  they  should  find  their 
names  enrolled  in  the  Hack  list. 

Might  not  the  much-vaunted  Ijullot  be  successfully 
brought  into  requisition  with  a view  to  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty?  , , T 1 

Should  this  suggestion  meet  with  favour,  I will  endea- 
vour to  furnish,  a fortnight  hence,  a draft  plan  by  which 
the  views  and  feelings  of  the  building  operatives,  m their 
individual  capacity,  may  be  correctly  and  satisfactorily 
ascertained.  Wii-liam  Ei.lison-. 
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(110.)  Artificial  Stone,  Building  Bricks,  &c.; 
Caroline  Paine,  Dippenball  Silica  ‘Works,  Farn- 
ham,  Surrey.  These  imitations  of  Bath  stone, 
the  bricks  and  bracket,  are  made  of  the  building 
material  “Soluble  Silica.” 

We  fail  to  discover  the  advantages  of  the 
Patent  Method  of  Sheet  Hoofing  with  Slate  (1-13), 
exhibited  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Martin,  of  Little 
Newcastle,  Pembrokeshire. 

Messrs.  Bell’s  specimens  of  aluminium  and 
aluminium  bronze  (88);  White’s  arrangement  for 
drying  hay  and  corn  (129);  Mr.  John  Brown’s 
padded  wood  strips  (149)  for  rendering  window 
sashes  and  doors,  air,  dust,  and  water  tight  (of 
which  we  have  before  spoken);  and  specimens  of 
Mr.  Charles  Tuckett’s  method  of  staining  designs 
on  leather  for  bookbinding  and  upholstery,  deserve 
notice. 


A COERESI’ORDENT,  after  sketching  the  results 
of  the  last  strike  in  London,  the  misery  which  it 
produced,  and  the  steps  towards  another  disruption 
which  have  been  taken,  goes  on  thus : — 


Tlie  agitation  having  commenced,  however  unrea- 
sonable as  it  Is  admitted  to  be,  the  grand  question  is, 
“ How  is  it  to  he  dealt  with  ? ’’ 

To  tills  I answer,  nof  by  a luck-nuts  for  that  would 
he  unfair  to  those  who  are  willing  to  work  on  the  old 
terms. 

JVof  by  peremptorily  refusing  to  listen  to  the  demand; 
for  this  would  be  ungenerous. 

A’ofby  each  employer  dealing  in  his  own  way,  and 
single  handed,  with  the  difllcnlty;  for  this  would  be 
suicidal. 

Nut  by  yielding  at  once  to  tbe  demand ; for  this  would 
he  unwise,  and  the  concession  would,  no  doubt,  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  demands  not  more  tenable. 

Another  evil  arising  from  concession  would  be,  that 
scores  of  capitalists  who  are  already  well  pigh  disgusted 
with  these  frequent  strikes  and  disturbances,  would 
decide,  once  for  all,  to  find  other  channels  for  investment 
in  lieu  of  building.  I may  here  remark,’ that  many  within 
my  own  knowledge  have  already  thus  decided  ; and,  if 
these  agitations  continue,  or  periodically  occur,  the  wages 
of  the  building  operative  will  most  assiircilly  decrease, 
as  the  supply  of  labour  will  mischievously  preponderate 
over  the  demand. 

Again : the  question  recurs,  how  is  the  difficulty  to  be 
met  ? 

Several  of  our  largest  contractors,  a few  weeks  since, 
offered  a compromise,  viz., — 1st,  to  increase  the  wages 
both  of  artisans  and  labourers,  to  the  extent  of  more  than 


EXHIBITION  OF  INVENTIONS  AT  THE 
SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  articles  recently  in- 
vented, patented,  or  registered,  is  open  at  the 
house  in  John-street,  and  consists  of  221  items, 
besides  a few  drawings.  The  coming  exhibition 
of  1862  has  probably  operated  upon  it.  In  our 
own  specialty  it  is  not  very  rich.  On  entering 
the  hall  a majolica  chimney-piece  and  improved 
fire-grate  (157)  are  seen,  exhibited  by  Thomas 
Goode  and  Co.,  South  Audley-street.  This  chim- 
ney-piece was  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Minton 
& Co.,  and  as  the  first  produced  iu  this  country, 
deserves  notice.  Neither  in  colour  nor  design, 
however,  is  it  particularly  good.  The  fire-grate, 
for  wood  or  coal,  was  designed  and  manufactured 
by  D.  0.  Boyd,  Conduit-street. 

Behind  the  chimney-piece  is  a specimen  (154) 
of  relievo  coverings  for  walls  and  ceilings;  by 
■White  and  Parlby,  Great  Marylebone-street. 
They  say, — 

“The  basis  of  the  material  is  plaster  of  Paris,  which, 
combined  with  other  ingredients,  forms  a compound  in- 
flexible mass,  perfectly  dry,  durable,  and  not  liable  to 
shrink  or  crack.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  large  works 
in  public  or  private  buildings,  in  forming  domed  or  wagon- 
headed ceilings,  curved  surfaces  (however  complex), 
coves,  cornices,  intersecting  ribs  and  panels  between  ribs, 
togetner  with  all  work  of  a like  description.” 

Messrs.  Edwards,  Great  Marlhorough-street,  ex- 
hibit their  patent  chimney  bar  (161).  This  is 
intended  to  give  a contracted  form  to  the  openings 
of  chimneys,  and  renders  a chimney  more  simple 
of  construction.  By  giving  a contracted  open- 
ing, it  improves  the  draft,  and  leaves  no  space 
for  the  lodgment  of  soot.  The  specimen  shown 
has  an  improved  register  door  attached  to  it, 
but  this  is  not  a part  of  the  invention.  We 
have  already  spoken  well  of  the  chimney  bar.  Their 
ventilating  hearth-plate  (162)  is  intended  to 
afford  a supply  of  fresh  air  into  rooms,  and  for 
preventing  drafts.  It  is  provided  with  a hollow 
chamber,  into  which  a current  of  fresh  air  is  intro- 
duced from  an  external  wall. 

(57.)  Weston’s  Patent  Differential  Pulley 
Blocks,  S.  and  E.  Ransome  and  Co.,  Essex-street, 
Strand,  give  advantages.  In  the  specimen  exhi- 
bited, the  upper  block  has  a double  chain-wheel  of 
two  diflerent  diameter,?,  with  spaces  respectively 
for  20  and  22  links  of  the  endless  chain  geared  to 
it,  forming  two  loops,  iu  either  of  which  may  he 
placed  the  .single  block,  having  a hook  for  attach 
ing  the  weight  to  he  hoisted.  At  each  revolution 
of  the  double  chain-wheel  in  either  direction,  22 
links  of  chain  pass  over  the  larger  diameter,  and 
20  links  over  tlie  smaller  ; each  loop  hanging  from 
opposite  sides  of  each  diameter,  one  of  the  loops  is 
shortened,  and  the  other  equally  lengthened. 
Reversing  the  direction  in  which  the  double  chain- 
wheel  revolves  has  a like  eflect  on  the  motion  of 
each  loop.  A weight,  hanging  by  the  single  block 
in  either  loop,  docs  not  run  hack,  because  the  op- 
posite sides  of  the  loop  pull  against  each  other  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  double  chain-wheel.  Even  if 
the  chain  is  suddenly  released  whilst  hoisting  or 
lowering,  the  weight  will  not  run  down.  The  pur- 
chasers 22  to  1. 

*(139.)  “Ornamental  Tiles,”  Maw  and  Co., 
Boiujiall  Works,  Broselcy,  Salop,  are  better 
at®!)'  


lai^ljH  n wo  usually  find  them  in  practice. 


THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  LAND 
SOCIETIES  r.  LAND  TRANSFER. 

There  are  few  subjects  that  appeal  more 
directly  and  substantially  to  self  than  the  gradual 
but  certain  advance  in  the  value,  commercially 
speaking,  of  landed  property.  The  certainty  of 
Consols  aud  funded  property  will  at  all  future 
time,  as  hitherto,  make  them  the  resource  fur  the 
savings  and  hoardings  of  certain  timid  investors,  as 
well  as  for  trustees,  who  may  he  bound  to  embark 
the  trust  moneys  in  accordance  with  the  testators’ 
directions,  and  many  others;  even  though  the 
result  he  that  the  capital  produces  hut  half  the 
income  that  it  would  if  otherwise  invested,  as 
saving  all  anxiety,  trouble,  fear  of  losses  from 
defrauding  tenants,  depreciation  of  value,  or  other 
unforeseen  causes.  Many  years  have  passed  since 
we  have  been  promised  an  effective  measure  to 
insure  a cheap  and  easy  transfer  of  land.  When 
we  purchase  a property  to  suit,  and  are  dealing 
with  the  admitted  owner,  who  has  been  in  receipt 
of  rents  perhaps  for  years,  why  should  not  con- 
veyance or  transfer  be  made  in  four  or  five  Hues, 
containing  a descriptiou  of  the  property  and  place,  . 
and  the  purchaser  iu  possession  ? 

This  system  is  owing  entirely  to  the  apathy  of 
the  people;  and  so  accustomed  is  a purchaser  to 
submit  to  delay  and  heavy  hill  of  costs  in  a pur- 
chase, before  he  feels  that  he  is  really  the  owner, 
that  if  the  transaction  were  simplified  to  some- 
thing like  drawing  a bill  of  exchange,  the  pur- 
chaser would  not  rest  satisfied  that  his  holding  was 
safe  ; and,  in  fact,  would  still  look  for  all  the 
papers,  deeds,  wills,  and  other  mysteries  belong- 
ing to  former  owners,  and  as  such  to  be  recited  to 
form  part  of  the  title,  and  to  be  engrossed  on 
several  sheets  of  parchment,  which,  if  read  over, 
are  seldom  understood  by  the  different  parties 
affixing  their  signatures  thereto.  And  not  only 
are  these  forms  expensive  to  a purchaser ; but,  if 
he  require  a little  assistance  by  way  of  mortgage, 
the  same  process  of  delay  and  expense  is  to  he 
incurred.  All  the  true  reformers  seem  united  in 
the  feeling  that  this  state  of  the  law  ought  to  be 
altered,  and  that  the  time  for  delay  has  passed  away. 

Let  such  an  advance  be  made  in  legal  reform, 
and  the  boon  would  ho  fully  appreciated  by  the 
public,  and  the  Government  fully  compensated,  by 
substantially  adding  to  the  schedule  of  the  Pro- 
perty Tax,  as  the  advance  in  value  from  the  in- 
creased dealings  iu  land,  both  in  large  and  small 
investments,  would  correspondingly  increase  the 
amount  of  the  tax.  We  have  already  full  ex- 
perience under  the  working  of  the  different  land 
societies  how  quickly  the  working  classes  appre- 
ciate small  allotments  of  land,  as  the  best  fancied 
investment  of  their  hard-earned  savings;  hut 
would  this  be  the  case  if  such  allottee  had  to 
have  his  title  separately  examined  for  sixty  years 
antecedent  to  his  purchase,  so  that  bis  solicitor 
can  say  he  is  justified  in  commencing  to  build  ? 
Certainly  not.  It  is  the  temptation  of  the  con- 
veyance being  included  in  the  amount  of  the 
purchase  money,  and  no  lato  costs;  but  then, 
after  a time,  when  a sale  is  effected,  how  many 
difficulties  often  arise  from  the  purchaser’s  soli- 
citor, who  may  state  to  his  client  he  is  about  to 
buy  a good  holding  title,  hut  the  purchase  is  not 
complete  for  all  purposes  unless  he  has  evidence 
of  certain  circumstances  that  perhaps  do  not  e-xist, 
or  if  they  do,  would  cost  the  vendor  more  to  pro- 
duce than  the  price  he  ha,s  agreed  to  sell  his  land 
for  P It  may  be  a question  if  the  various  land 
societies  have  really  been  of  benefit  to  individual 
interest.  Competition,  whilo  confined  to  private  spe- 
culation, no  doubt  has  led,  at  all  times,  and  always 
will  lead,  to  an  increased  value  and  the  due  appre- 
ciation of  landed  property  as  it  developes  its 
advantages,  or  as  circumstances  may  alter  the 
proximity  or  transit  to  or  from  an  estate.  Many 
instances  could  he  named  to  illustrate  this-  Take 
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one  case  as  a sample.  An  estate  with  about  thirty 
acres,  and  mansion  and  other  buildings  of  a rental 
value  of  about  250^.  per  annum,  very  close  to 
Ivichraond-bridge,  lay  for  several  years  waiting  a 
purchaser, atavery low  price — about  4,000  guineas. 
It  was  purchased  for  something  under  that  sum  ; 
and,  in  less  than  two  years,  the  Windsor  line 
passed  through  a small  section  of  the  estate, 
taking  away  about  three  acres.  The  compensa- 
tion claimed  was  laid  at  the  modest  sum  of 
10,000?.,  on  the  ground  that  the  land  was  valuable 
for  building  purposes : audio  and  behold  ! to  de- 
monstrate the  theory,  Pecksniff  & Co.  laid  out 
the  roads,  villas,  church,  &c.,  on  paper,  and  cal- 
culated the  ground-rents  and  their  saleable  value, 
all  as  a reality,  aud  the  proposed  railway  the  only 
preventive,  instead  of  the  railway  being  the 
essence  and  only  spur  that  could  convert  pasturage 
land  into  squares  and  crescents.  The  jury 
awarded  3,000  guineas,  and  a small  quantity,  sever- 
ing about  five  acres,  was  sold  for  1,500?.,  making 
together  more  than  the  entire  cost  of  the  estate, 
and  leaving  the  mansion  and  above  twenty  acres, 
for  which  the  freeholder  refused  20,000?.  The 
development  of  railways  has  now  made  all  estates 
so  well  known,  as  to  their  commercial  value,  as 
nearly  to  prevent  such  instances  of  profit  as  just 
alluded  to  being  of  frequent  occurrence;  more 
especially  as  the  large  estates  are  no  longer  to  be 
competed  for  by  possibly  two  or  three  adjoining 
land-owners,  with  a view  of  being  “ monarchs  of  all 
they  survey;  ” but  now  the  survey  committees  of 
the  different  land  societies  will  boldly  enter  all 
towns,  cities,  and  villages,  and  purchase  wholesale, 
aud  retail  them  again  in  small  allotments  at  such 
high  prices,  comparatively  speaking,  that  the  bulk 
considerably  increases,  even  after  the  payment  of 
, all  costs  of  management,  all  the  law  costs  that 
! would  fall  on  an  ordinary  purchaser,  and,  again, 

! such  further  costs  as  the  several  conveyances  to 
the  different  allottees;  and  also  allowing  a large 
margin  to  meet  all  contingencies ; and,  finally,  still, 

; an  available  balance  to  pay  a dividend  to  the  in- 
vesting shareholders.  Then  say  that  an  estate  is 
• purchased  by  a land  society  that  can  outbid  pri- 
' vate  individual  speculation  at  10,000?.;  yet  they 
I can  at  once  add  4,000?.  to  meet  the  contingencies 
j before  named;  and  feel  certain,  by  the  subdivision 
I of  the  estate,  they  are  working  a safe  plan,  and  con- 

!l  ferring  a boon  on  hundreds,  who,  though  buying 
f second-hand  by  the  society,  yet  often  realize  large 
] premiums  by  reselling.  Put,  in  spite  of  all  the 
1 advantages,  It  is  a question  of  great  doubt  if 
‘ such  dealings  in  land  are  in  the  bulk  to  be  en- 
j|<  couraged; — such  vast  quantities  of  small  allot- 
ill  ments,  with  so  many  different  owners,  all  waiting 
il  for  interest,  or  to  see  the  day  when  their  ground 
!'  will  be  sought  for  building  purposes; — land  thrown 
i(  out  of  all  use,  contributing  nothing  to  the  parish 
■i  rates,  but,  on  the  contrary,  making  the  rates  on 
t the  existing  properties  heavier  than  they  were 
j previous  to  the  laying  waste  of  the  estate,  and 
t three-fourths  becoming  the  property  of  persons 
|T  who  have  no  other  means.  And,  therefore,  though 
|o  owners  of  the  soil,  it  in  most  cases  proves  a flat, 
b stale,  and  unprofitable  investment;  while,  in  the 
c other  section,  representing  but  one-fourth  of  the 
£ estate,  are,  perhaps,  persons  possessed  of  means 
i\  which  they  intend  to  employ  in  either  building 
t themselves,  or  in  advancing  money  to  speculative 
t mechanics,  for  such  parties  do  not  deserve  the  name 
't  of  builders;  and,  further,  these  allotments  are  so 
( divided  and  intermixed  among  the  unavailable 
ja  allotments  that  all  encouragement  to  start  build- 
,i  ing  is  perfectly  useless.  Unless  several  unite,  it 
b would  be  madness  to  expend  capital  on  a solitary 
■I  plot  with,  perhaps,  a dozen  vacant  spaces  on  either 
B side ; and  in  front  to  be  a play-ground,  a dust-heap, 
c or  other  nuisance.  To  obviate  this,  in  many  iu- 
5 stances,  building  societies  have,  it  must  be  said, 
d done  great  service.  Among  the  estates  near  London 
a are  two  that  will,  perhaps,  show  most  forcibly  our 
a argument ; viz. : — Early  in  the  land  movement  the 
I National  Society  purchased  their  crack  estate  at 
S Stoke  Newington.  Many  causes  led  this  purchase 
t to  be  an  immediate  success,  and  laid  the  founda- 
t tion  of  a belief  in  the  shareholders  that  to  become 
la  an  allottee  was  a safe  fortune.  In  the  Stoke 
^ Newington  estate,  long  before  the  roads  were 
E made  or  drains  completed,  every  plot  was  taken; 

Q and  within  a few  months  most  had  changed 
]li  hands  several  times  at  increased  premiums,  in 
e each  transaction  some  realizing  more  than  100  per 
ii  cent,  profit,  and  some  plots  on  which  only  a few 
jw  weeks’  subscription  had  been  paid  (say  2?.  or  3?.) 
Ih;  having  fetched  more  than  60?.  bonus,  and  quickly 
!t!  the  entire  estate  was  covered;  and,  all  things  con- 
sidered,  with  tolerable  uniformity  in  the  eleva- 
tion  of  the  houses,  and  the  rentals  fully  on  a 
|6;  par  with  those  in  the  neighbourhood.  As  a con- 
;,r  trast  look  at  the  Conservative  Land  Society’s. 


estate  at  Hackney,  about  the  same  or  less  dis- 
tance from  the  City,  and  quite  as  accessible, 
which  appeared  to  take  the  public  fancy  equally 
well,  as  all  the  lots  were  taken  up  with  the 
same  rapidity : but  there  our  parallel,  so  far  as 
success  is  concerned,  stops.  A considerable  period 
has  now  elapsed,  and  the  choicest  lots  remain  a 
waste  for  stray  pigs  and  donkeys.  Even  the  best 
public-house  plot,  that  would  be  sure  of  a license, 
does  not  tempt  the  owner,  or  even  a speculator 
with  a brewer’s  assistance.  The  shop  lots  are 
not  noticed  : in  fact,  except  at  the  worst  end  of 
the  estate  facing  a lonesome  footpath,  the  estate 
Is  barren;  and  at  this  end  some  dozen  miserable 
houses  have  been  huddled  together,  but  arc 
tenantless,  and  some  carcasses  that  will  soon  drop 
down  if  the  boys  will  but  give  them  time,  ns 
they  are  gradually  helping  to  pull  them  down; 
and  a beer-shop,  under  the  noble  sign  of  the 
Marlborough  Arms,  trussed  up  and  bolted  in  at 
all  points,  from  the  external  walls  having  bulged , 
out;  and  doing  the  extensive  trade,  the  landlord 
states,  of  2s.  6d.  per  day.  This  estate  is  only 
a sample  of  the  many  attempts  of  overstocking 
and  glutting  the  market.  Scarcely  an  estate, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  at  Stoke  Newing- 
ton, but  is  more  or  less  a failure;  and  it  will  take 
years  to  colonize  and  use  up  the  land  already  in 
stock  by  the  societies.  In  charity  to  those  who 
have  been  thi  ir  customers,  their  operations  ouglit 
to  have  a pause,  in  order  that  the  present  holders 
of  allotments  may  be  able  to  resell  instead  of  find- 
ing a constant  additional  quantity  entering  the 
market.  Let  there  be  cheap  transfer  in  land,  and 
then  there  will  be  no  need  of  societies  to  achieve 
what  can  be  done  by  individuals,  or  a select  few 
combined.  Let  a few  combine  with  some  25?. 
each,  as  a common  stock,  to  represent  20  per  cent, 
of  the  capital  reqirired  for  a purchase,  aud  then 
they  can  compete  in  their  own  locality  with  the 
squire,  and  hold  a stake  of  value  that  will  form 
a useful  adjunct  to  his  business.  The  spirit  of 
making  money  by  reselling  the  allotments  is  ap- 
parently the  only  end  in  view  of  many  members 
of  the  different  societies.  In  the  same  manner  as 
one  friend  tells  another  acquaintance  to  invest  in 
such  and  such  shares,  that  will  in  a few  days 
command  a large  premium  ; so  in  like  manner  A 
tells  B that  a certain  Land  society  has  purchased 
a first-rate  estate,  and  advises  immediate  member- 
ship, or  to  purchase  a right  of  choice  to  select  an 
allotment.  B follows  the  advice,  not  intending  to 
possess  a freehold  investment,  however  small : 
he  troubles  himself  not  even  to  visit  the  loca- 
lity ; nor  does  he  care  how  many  miles  it  is 
distant  from  his  business  : he  does  not  care 
in  what  position  it  stands.  Choosing,  if  any 
choice  is  left,  at  hap-hazard,  all  be  wants  is  a 
slice  of  the  estate  that  is  sure  at  once  to  command 
a premium.  We  have  seen  such  cases  occur;  and, 
when  all  is  allotted,  and  every  allottee  congra- 
tulates himself  on  possession,  lo  and  behold  ! 
the  adjoining  freeholder,  In  disgust  at  his  new 
neighbours,  puts  bis  field  into  the  market;  then 
other  rival  societies  come  in  and  purchase,  and  all 
the  expected  premiums  reckoned  upon  from  the 
first  estate  have  vanished.  In  some  of  the  suburbs, 
this  has  been  carried  out  to  such  an  extent  that 
six  separate  estates,  all  contiguous  to  one  another, 
have  been  purchased  and  divided  into  small  allot- 
ments, as  at  Harrow,  Forest-hill,  Barnet,  Sutton, 
and  other  localities,  where,  perhaps,  building 
materials  requisite  would  add  20  per  cent,  to  the 
proper  cost  of  the  building ; other  estates  with  no 
water; — in  short,  every  element  wanting  that  could 
ensure  any  number  of  prudent  men  running  the 
risk  of  covering  a tithe  of  the  ground.  As  the 
estates  become  gradually  covered,  each  succeeding 
year  will  make  the  task  more  comparatively  easy, 
so  that  those  who  are  able  to  hold  their  allot- 
ments may  yet  command  a premium;  but  if  in- 
terest and  compound  interest  be  computed  of  the 
years  of  waiting  such  a desirable  result,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  a very  unprofitable  and  uncertain 
speculation.  So  long  as  the  public  support  by 
their  subscriptions  fresh  purchases,  they  will  find, 
at  their  own  expense,  that  they  are  injuring  in 
value  what  they  have  already  invested  in  land. 
Let  the  public  petition  to  secure  cheap  law,  and 
by  discussion  make  the  land-transfer  question  so 
simple,  that  if  A meet  B,  and  agree  to  sell  his 
allotment,  a few  hours  for  a trifling  fee  will 
complete  the  transaction.  Equally  so  let  it  be,  if 
A borrow  for  temporary  accommodation,  that  B 
will  be  safe  in  taking  the  deposit  of  title  instead 
of  an  ordinary  mortgage  delay,  which  so  often 
renders  nugatory  all  the  good  the  bargain  pro- 
mised or  the  loan  offered.  It  is  essentially  a boon 
for  all  classes ; so  let  all  unite  in  expressing  to 
Parliament,  that  their  duty  is  at  once  to  pass  a 
comprehensive,  practical  scheme,  to  effect  cheap 


land  transfer.  No  great  movement  is  made  with- 
out laborious  exertion ; and  such  a movement  as 
we  are  now  advocating  will  encourage  thrift,  in- 
dustry, and  morality,  that  cannot  fail  to  increase 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  people,  and  be  of 
infinite  advantage  to  posterity.  Let  no  one  be 
apathetic  or  indiflerent,  but  each  feel  as  though 
HE  u'ere  a capitalist.  If  an  unlucky  speculation, 
let  it  not  be  aggravated  by  an  additional  griev- 
ance of  costs  that  cannot  beforehand  be  estimated 
and  c.alculated  for.  Let  any  measure  be  free  from 
blundering  and  clumsy  obstacles;  and  then,  with 
hope  and  confidence,  we  will  wait  the  result.  Let 
all  unite  to  strengthen  their  end  of  the  wedge, 
till  it  is  fairly  driven  home.  Let  each  village 
demand  of  their  representatives,  that  they  will 
assist  the  Government  in  passing  a sound  acbemo 
of  land  transfer.  Francis  Cross. 


ELIZABETHAN  LONDON. 

HOLTWELL-STREET  AND  T*'TCn-STREET,  STRAND. 

With  the  exception  of  Winchester-street,  in 
the  City,  there  is  not  now  remaining  in  the  me- 
tropolis any  street  which  enables  ns  so  well  to 
form  an  idea  of  old  London  as  those  represented 
in  the  accompanying  engravings;  aud  it  is  jiro- 
bable  that  before  long  these,  too,  will  be  demo- 
lished. The  bill  recently  submitted  to  Parliament 
for  clearing  this  district  of  its  houses  was  thrown 
out,  but  the  attempt  will  probably  not  end 
there,  and  the  whole  of  the  houses  lying  be- 
tween the  Strand  and  Wych-street  will  doubt- 
less soon  be  pulled  down.  Much  as  we  mayadmiie 
the  picturesque  and  value  old  structures, — land- 
marks in  our  history, — we  can  express  no  sorrow 
in  this  case.  AVe  have  thought  it  desirable,  how- 
ever, to  preserve  a memorial  of  their  appearance. 
One  of  the  views  here  given  represents  Wych- 
street,  looking  towards  the  East.  Another  shows 
Ilolywell-street,  of  evil  notoriety,  looking  in  the 
same  direction.  The  centre  engraving  represents 
some  of  the  houses  at  the  Wych-street  end  of 
Drury-laue,  with  the  ancient  inn,  “The  Cock  and 
Magpie.”  We  have  before  now  illustrated  and 
described  other  ancient  parts  of  Drury-lane.  In 
the  Coal-yard,  at  the  Holborn  end  of  Drary-lane, 
Nell  Gwynne  w.as  born.  Adjoining  the  Cock  and 
Pie  Fields  was  a considerable  extent  of  land,  called 
the  Aldewycb  Close  and  Aldewych  Fields.  From 
these  Wych-street  takes  its  name.  The  title  seems 
to  show  that  in  the  Saxon  times  a suburban  vil- 
lage, or  wycb,  stood  here,  which  in  succeeding  ages 
had  passed  away.  In  an  old  map  of  the  date  about 
1300,  these  fields  are  shown.and  the  present  course 
of  Drury-lane  is  marked  Jla  de  Ahlenych. 

In  1662,  William  d’Avenaut,  on  quitting  the 
cockpit,  buUt  the  Duke’s  Theatre,  on  a portion  of 
the  Aldewych  field,  and  a part  became  the  pro- 
perty of  Sir  Henry  Drury,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  On  this  point  Pennant  says,  “ Drury- 
lane,  the  modem  of  the  Aldwych-road,  originated 
from  Drury-house,  which  w'as  built,  I believe,  by 
Sir  William  Drury,  a most  able  commander  in  the 
Irish  wars,  who  unfortunately  fell  in  a duel  with 
Sir  John  Burroughs,  in  a foolish  quarrel  about 
precedence.  Sir  Robert  Drury,  bis  son,  was  a 
great  patron  of  Dr.  Donne,  and  assigned  him 
apartments  within  this  house.” 

This  mansion  stood  near  the  bottom  of  the  lane, 
on  the  south  of  Aldwych-close,  and  in  St.  Clement’s 
parish.  On  its  site  William  Lord  Craven,  created 
earl  in  1673,  built  a magnificent  residence.  It 
seems  that  this  mansion  was  allowed  to  fall  into 
decay,  and  was  afterwards  a place  of  public  enter- 
tainment, known  by  the  sign  of  the  Queen  of 
Bohemia.  Craven  Buildings  now  stand  on  the 
site  of  this  house. 

Some  idea  of  the  respectability  at  one  time  of 
part  of  Drury-lane  may  be  formed  by  the  following 
list  of  inhabitants,  in  1623 ; — Sir  John  Cotton, 
Sir  Thomas  Finch,  the  Earl  of  March, -Sir  Francis 
Kynasten,  Sir  Lewis  Lewknor,  Sir  Edmund 
Lenthall,  Sir  Edward  Peto,  Sir  Antony  Bugg,  Sir 
Antony  Henton,  Philip  Parker,  esq.,  Sir  Gilbert 
Houghton,  Lady  Henage,  Sir  Lewis  Tresham,  Sir 
John  Sydnam,  Lady  Lambert,  and  others. 

In  the  old  map  above  mentioned,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Via  de  Aldewycb,  two  lanes  take  the  course 
of  the  present  streets,  one  leading  to  Holywell- 
street,  and  the  other  continuing  straight  down  to 
the  Strand, opposite  Somerset  House.  This  is  called 
Maypole-lane,  and  shows  that,  in  times  now  re- 
mote, the  Maypole  was  raised  in  merry  May  time, 
in  the  Strand,  near  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
recently-erected  drinking  - fountain.  Holy  well- 
street  had  its  name  from  a well  of  reputation, 
said  to  be  under  the  Old  Dog  Tavern,  and  even 
now  supplying,  it  is  asserted,  the  Roman  Bath, 
opposite  the  end  of  Newcastle-strect,  in  the 
Strand. 
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IMPEOVEMENTS  IN  THE  NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Peniiethoriic, 
I Messrs.  W.  Cubitt  & Co.  have  completed  the  works 
that  have  been  going  on  for  some  short  time  past 
I in  the  National  Gallery,  as  well  in  the  half  of  the 
I building  occupied  by  the  Royal  Academy  as  the 
other,  and  the  rooms  are  now  ready  to  receive  the 
i pictures  for  the  annual  exhibition.  The  Royal 
k Academy  gains  a well-lighted  sculpture  gallery, 
:and  some  little  additional  wall-space  for  pictures; 
•while,  for  the  ancient  pictures  on  the  other  side, 
I there  is  an  additional  gallery,  handsome  and  light, 
(besides  some  improvement  in  the  old  parts. 

As  our  readers  are  already  aware,  the  alteration 
is  chiefly  in  the  hall,  where  the  new  sculpture-room 
ion  a lower  level,  reached  by  steps,  is  formed.  This 
is  in  three  divisions,  so  to  speak,  with  a lofty 
iwindow  in  the  centre,  northward,  and  a smaller 
iwindow  in  each  of  the  other  divisions.  The  centre 
•division  has  also  a glazed  roof.  The  walls  are 
coloured  lavender,  and  the  ceilings  are  in  two 
colours,  very  light  grey  and  drab.  The  staircase 
ito  the  Royal  Academy  galleries,  which  formerly 
ioscended  to  a landing  or  corridor  between  what 
were  known  as  the  architectural  room  and  the 
miniature  room,  has  been  brought  nearer  to  the 
ifront  (south),  and  opens  into  the  miniature 
()C00m.  The  area  of  the  corridor  is  thrown  into 
jithat  of  the  architectural  room,  and  here  a haud- 
[«ome  apartment  with  large  lantern  light  is  formed. 

I ^ The  same  change  has  been  made  on  the  other 
ilideof  the  building;  and,  in  addition,  a large  gallery 
aas  been  formed  over  the  sculpture  room  below. 
!Of  this  gallery  we  give  a view.  It  is  75  feet  long, 
■,B0  feet  wide,  21  feet  in  height  to  the  cornice,  and 
■|.l  feet  G inches  thence  to  the  crown  of  the  vault 
<lvith  which  it  is  covered,— or  32  feet  6 inches  in  all. 
IThe  lights  form  the  crown  of  the  vault  through- 
'W.  The  ornamented  panels  below,  on  each  side, 
I'lre  perforated  for  ventilation,  the  openings  being 
lir-egulated  by  handles  in  the  floor  of  the  gallery. 
]t?hese  panels  and  the  rest  of  the  ceiling  are  deli- 
■ately  tinted  with  cream-colour,  drab,  and  grey. 
j(he  walls  are  bung,  as  are  those  of  the  other  new 
pooms,  with  a morone  paper,  with  a gilt  moulding 
[)3p  and  bottom  : the  same  colour  (morone)  is  in- 
icoduced  at  top  and  bottom  of  the  guilloche  in  cor- 
nice. In  each  of  the  angle  panels  of  the  vaulted 
pjiling  the  raised  ornament  represents  a palette  and 
nrushes  amidst  bay-leaves.  Little  plastering  has 
:Ben  used,  the  walls  being  boarded  throughout. 
>L0t-water  pipes,  by  Easton  & Amos,  will  serve  to 
Jrarm  the  gallery  when  needed.  A doorway  is 
owvided  (though  now  stopped),  to  communicate 
,!ith  the  rooms  at  present  occupied  by  the  Royal 
academy,  through  the  new  room  formed  out  of 
i 46  corridor  and  architectural  room ; so  that,  should 
le  Royal  Academy  act  up  to  its  expresse(i  inten- 
iDon  to  erect  a structure  for  itself,  and  the  whole 
jliilding  he  appropriated  to  the  national  collec- 
pn,  a continuous  promenade  will  be  afforded, 
itering  the  gallery  by  one  staircase  and  leaving 
b by  another.  Mr.  Pennethorne,  as  we  have 
^eady  mentioned,  was  the  architect  under  whom 
:e  alterations  have  been  made.  Messrs.  W.  Cubitt 
!iCo.  have  ably  and  rapidly  executed  them,  and 
• r.  John  Street  was  clerk  of  the  works. 


THE  PUGIN  MEMORIAL. 

(\We  are  glad  to  find  that  all  difference  of 
jiinlon  in  respect  of  this  memorial  is  dying  away, 
i d that  men  of  all  shades  of  artistical  opinion 
lb  lending  their  aid.  The  president  of  the  In- 
utute,  Mr.  Cockerell,  has  recently  added  his 
loae  to  the  list,  with  the  handsome  donation  of 
I,  The  sum  paid  and  promised  amounts  now 
. 1,000/.,  but  nothing  satisfactory  can  be  done 
th  a less  endowment  than  1,500/.,  and  we  hope 
lene  of  our  readers  will  aid  iu  raising  it  to  that 
|)LOant  forthwith. 


i SOCIETY  OP  BRITISH  ARTISTS. 

IMr.  Hdbistone  exhibits  several  large  pic- 
J ves,  chiefly  painted  in  Spain,  especially  176, 
ftis-osepha,  a Gipsy  of  the  Cuesta  of  the  Alham- 
a dashing  brilliant  head;  239,  “Spanish 
iirarones;”  and  284,  “Spanish  Peasant  Girls  of 
pS-  Spurs  of  the  AJpujarras  Mountains.”  We  are 
jticed  to  think  that  if  Mr.  Hurlstone  bad  painted 
ilii>  instead  of  six,  and  had  given  the  time  thus 
I nrated  to  more  thoughtful  finishing  (notice  the 
I ce  of  the  hands,  for  example,  in  more  than  one  of 
iji  i)tn)  all  parties  would  have  been  gainers.  The  best 
jl^scape  in  the  gallery  is  contributed  by  Mr. 
p*'  at  Cole,  125,  “ A Surrey  Corn  Field,”  an 
Mairable  work.  Mr.  E.  J.  Cobbett  has  made  an 
^ Kance : 434,  “Girl  Sewing,”  and  527,  “Reflec- 
t ’l,”  may  he  pointed  to  in  proof.  Mr.  Henzell 


has  several  very  careful,  pleasing  pictures.  Mr. 
Clint’s  can  scarcely  be  called  more  than  sketches, 
though  large  and  effective.  Mr.  J.  J.  Wilson’s 
water  is  always  truthful,  though  the  execution  of 
it  has  become  " a knack.”  “ The  Emigrant’s 
Letter,”  24,  by  W.  Hemsley ; “ The  Lace-maker, 
Father’s  Dinner-hour,”  40,  T.  Roberts;  “The 
Thames  at  Wargrave,”  212,  W.  W.  Gosling ; 
“ Amoug  the  Thistles,”  255,  byT.  Worsey;  “La 
Chiffoniere,”  302,  P.  II.  Calderon ; “ Ophelia,” 
463,  T.  F.  Dicksee;  “Rouge  et  Noir,”  513,  A. 
Ludovicl,  are  all  noticeable  pictures.  495,  “ A 
Flower  Gu-1  from  Vierlanden,  near  Hamburg,” 
by  P.  Levin,  is  elegantly  painted,  though  that 
waxen  face  has  seen  little  of  the  sun.  The  same 
objection  may  he  taken  to  J.  J.  Hill’s,  172, 
“Summer,”  representing  a female  and  child, — 
hot-house  plants  in  common  pots.  Mr.  Luker  is 
steadily  progressing  : see  his  “Bedouins  seeking 
Shelter  in  a Tomb  near  Cairo,”  197,  and  the 
“ Columns  of  the  Ilypostyle  Hall,  Luxor.”  Mr. 
Baxter  has  some  head.s  invested  with  his  usual 
charm.  Mr.  Croudace’s  first  oil  painting,  200, 
just  above  one  of  these,  is  too  high  up  to  be 
judged  of.  There  are  several  small  pictures,  both 
landscape  and  figures,  which  deserve  hunting  out; 
but  wc  must  eud  our  brief  notice  with  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  G.  Cole’s  donkey  and  turkey, 
called  “ Pride  and  Humility,”  595;  “ Gretchon,” 
656,  by  J.  Bouvier;  and  the  piquant  “Portrait,” 
712,  by  Sigr.  Colucci. 


CHICHESTER  AND  ITS  BUILDINGS. 

That  we  may  to  some  extent  appreciate  the 
force  of  the  calamity  w’hich  has  lately  fallen  on 
Chichester,  let  us  first  take  a general  survey  of  the 
architectural  monuments  of  this  ancient  city : we 
shall  then  understand  how  pre-emiuent  a feature 
the  cathedral  tower  and  spire  formed  If  taken 
merely  as  a work  of  extraordinary  architectural 
and  archaeological  interest,  and  how  much  more 
pre-eminent  when  to  these  motives  of  interest  are 
added  the  feelings  of  constant  familiarity,  personal 
reverence,  and  ever-recurring  memory  of  past 
history  and  association. 

The  general  arr.angenient  of  the  town  as  to 
its  form  can  havo  midergone  but  little  change, 
W’hether  as  the  Hegnnmoi  the  Romans,  theCissa- 
caester  of  the  second  prince  of  the  South  Saxons, 
the  see  of  the  Norman  bishops,  and  city  of  the 
stern  Norman  earls  of  Chichester  and  Arundel. 
It  approaches  a circular  form,  and  is  intersected 
by  four  principal  streets  meeting  in  the  centre; 
and,  from  time  immemorial,  and  I may  say  before 
(for,  in  a legal  sense,  that  remote  period  dates 
back  only  to  the  reign  of  Richard  I.),  it  has  had 
the  eastern  suburb  of  St.  Pancras  situate  on  the 
Roman  road  from  London,  w'hich  entered  the  city 
at  that  part  and  the  western  suburban  parish  of 
St.  Bartholomew.  To  these  in  our  own  days  has 
been  added  the  northern  suburb  of  Somers-towu. 
Passing  by  for  the  present  the  mutilated  cathe- 
dral, we  are  arrested  in  the  centre  of  the  city  by 
the  striking  market  cross  erected  by  Bishop 
Storey,  who  died  in  1502,  Cheddar,  Salisbury, 
Glastonbury,  and  Malmesbury  crosses  are  very 
inferior  to  it.  Winchester  cross  is  more  delicate, 
the  Eleanor  funeral  crosses  more  pure  in  detail; 
but  none  are  superior  in  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  design,  in  fitness  for  the  purpose,  and  grace 
of  outline.  Except  some  mutilation  consequent 
on  the  introduction  of  the  clock  and  the  loss  of 
its  original  finial,  the  original  form  is -well  pre- 
served. The  existing  finial,  or  one  very  like  it, 
was  erected  in  1724,  superseding  an  ill-formed 
classic  niche  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  first 
design.  This  design  is  now  wholly  lost.  If  any 
reliable  idea  could  have  been  gained  of  its  ancient 
appearance,  I believe  it  would  before  now  have 
been  restored ; but  the  attempts  in  this  direction 
have  not  been  deemed  altogether  satisfactory,  and 
appear  to  me  to  err  in  losing  sight  of  a cross  for  a 
finial,  without  which  the  monument  loses  vastly 
in  significance. 

The  parish  churches  within  the  city  walls  are 
those  of  St.  Olave,  St.  Peter-the-Less,  St.  Martin, 
St,  Andrew,  and  All  Saints,  which  are  ancient,  and 
subdeauery,  otherwise  St.  Peter  the  Great,  which 
is  a modern  church  iu  an  ancient  parish.  Until 
this  last  church  was  erected,  about  ten  years  ago, 
the  parochial  services  had  for  ages  been  performed 
in  the  north  transept  of  the  cathedral.  When 
the  Domesday  survey  was  made,  only  one 
church  besides  this  cathedral  was  named  in 
the  city:  this  church  belonged  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and,  as  the  church  of 
All  Saints,  is  still  a peculiar  in  his  jurisdic- 
tion. It  appears  highly  probable  that  this  is 
the  church  referred  to,  although  the  structure 
of  that  day  has  been  replaced  by  one  of  later  date. 


These  ancient  churches  were  at  the  first  of  the 
most  simple  pretensions  and  humble  dimensions; 
one  has  been  pretty  tliorougbly  neglected ; but  for 
the  necessity  of  accommodation,  for  the  most  part 
they  have  been  metamorphosed,  iu  the  more  recent 
instances,  with  good  taste,  the  earlier  in  a stylo 
which  neither  needs  nor  merits  description.  One 
of  them,  St.  Andrew’s,  possesses  a monument  con- 
nected with  Cawley,  the  regicide,  or  his  family.  I 
speak  from  recollection,  for  it  is  at  least  ten  years 
since  I saw  the  inscription.  The  modern  sub- 
deauery church,  if  completed  and  placed  by  itself, 
would  be  a very  respectable  edifice,  but  its  giant 
neighbour,  the  cathedral  detached  belfry  tower, 
which  covers  an  area  of  ground  nearly  approach- 
ing that  of  the  church,  dwarfs  its  proportions  in- 
conceivably. The  subdeanery  parish  which  includes 
the  western  half  of  the  city,  and  a large  area  out- 
side, is  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  city 
parishes.  Two  churches,  that  of  St.  Mary,  in 
foro,  supposed  to  have  stood  at  the  angle  of  the 
south  and  east  streets,  and  St.  Peter,  at  the  Gilden- 
hall,  which  apparently  was  near  the  south-east 
augle  of  the  cathedral  close,  have  long  disappeared. 
Their  loss  is  attributed  to  the  siege  by  the  Parlia- 
ment forces,  and  their  parishes  have  been  consoli- 
dated with  that  of  the  subdeanery.  Another  church 
of  St.  Peter  is  spoken  of  by  some  as  having  stood 
where  now  the  Council  Chamber  stands,  and  very 
anciently  a temple  of  Minerva  and  Neptune  had 
the  same  site.  The  identity  of  this  church  is  not 
very  clear,  and  another  St.  Peter,  called  suh- 
CAstro,  seems  to  have  been  pulled  down  about 
1229,  and  to  have  been  transferred  to  the  pre- 
sent St.  Peter  the  Less.  A remarkable  building,  ■ 
whose  history  is  involved  in  some  obscurity,-  is 
St.  Mary’s  Hospital.  It  consists  of  a fine  chan'- 
cel,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  larger  than  any 
of  the  ancient  parish  churches,  and  possessing 
some  interesting  early  woodwork,  with  a large 
nave,  constructed  under  a huge  roof  of  enormous 
span,  divided  by  two  rows  of  massive  timber 
standards,  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary  stone  columns 
and  arches.  I incline  strongly  to  the  belief 
that  this  was  intended  for  a church,  although 
I know  the  usually  received  idea  is,  that  it  was 
more  of  a common  hall,  something  like  its  pre- 
sent application.  It  is  now  divided  into  cabins 
occupied  by  almsmen,  but  the  existing  division 
does  not  seem  older  than  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. One  other  building  within  the  walls  de- 
mands notice.  It  is  now  the  Guildhall  or  Court- 
house, though  even  for  that  purpose  it  is  disused. 
It  was  the  chapel  of  a Franciscan  Friary,  aud  a 
fine  one  of  the  date  of 1233,  the  original  foundation 
or  thereabouts.  It  has  five  fine  lancets  in  the  east 
end,  aud  good  side  windows,  but  is  in  a state  of 
deplorable  dilapidation.  The  only  other  conventual 
establishment  of  the  city  was  that  of  the  Domini- 
cans in  the  south-east  quarter,  but  every  trace  of 
it  has  disappeared.  There  was  a chapel  of  St. 
Cyi'iac  and  one  of  St.  Michael,  but  no  part  of 
them  exists.  The  city  walls  remain  round  nearly 
the  entire  circuit  of  the  city.  When  the  Norman 
earls  were  lords  of  the  city  there  was  a castle  near 
the  north  gate  : a trace  only  exists.  The  north- 
west and  south  gates  were  swept  away  in  1772-73, 
and  the  east  gate  in  1783, — one  of  them  doubt- 
fully said  to  possess  Roman  features  ; so  that, 
beyond  the  fact  that  the  walls  do  give  a venerable 
aspect  to  the  place,  and  afford  n pleasant  prome- 
nade, there  is  but  little  subject  for  observation 
concerning  them.  Without  the  walls  the  ancient 
church  of  St.  Pancras,  destroyed  for  the  sake  of 
the  defence  of  the  city  against  the  Parliamenta- 
rians, is  represented  by  an  edifice  erected  in  1750, 
a date  which  warns  us  not  to  expect  interest  in 
its  history  or  architecture;  aud,  at  the  opposite 
gate  of  the  city,  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
demolished  at  the  same  time  as  St.  Pancras,  was  not 
rebuilt  till  1827,  and  needs  no  more  remark  than  the 
other.  A short  distance  from  the  city  stands  the 
merest  fragment  of  the  leper  hospital  of  St.  James. 

It  is  one  of  the  few  establishments  whose  liead  re- 
tains to  this  day  the  title  of  Prior,  The  brotherhood 
has,  of  course,  long  passed  away,  and  1 .am  reminded 
to  mention  the  circumstance  only  by  having  heard 
within  the  last  few  days  of  the  death  of  the  prior, 
an  aged  clergyman.  I may  pass  over  the  modern 
churches  of  St.  John,  within  the  city,  and  St.  Paul, 

^ in  the  northern  suburb,  as  they  are  bare  both  of 
archecological  and  architectural  interest,  and,  just 
alluding  to  a well-designed  diminutive  new  Roman 
Catholic  church,  close  ray  account  of  the  barrenness 
of  the  city  in  architectural  monuments.  Seeing, 
then,  that  our  survey  enables  us  to  commend  to 
architectural  notice  only  the  graceful  cross,  aud  the 
dilapidated  Friary  Chapel,  and  St.  Mary’s  Hospital, 
we  may  gladly  turn  to  the  south-west  quarter  of 
the  city,  where,  from  the  earliest  ages,  all  that 
was  most  imposing  has  been  placed. 
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Here,  it  seems  probable,  was  tbc  house  of  the 
Roman  governor.  I have  myself  witnessed  the 
exhumation  of  a considerable  quantity  of  broken 
Homan  pottery  at  a depth  of  about  G feet  below 
the  cathedral  floor.  Here  was  the  residence  of  the 
Saxon  prince  Cissa;  and,  ns  some  say,  he  built  a 
temple  here  to  Thor,  or  Jupiter ; and  here,  when 
Williara  the  Conqueror  changed  the  see  of  Selsca 
to  Chichester,  Stigaud,  the  twenty-fourth  bi-shop 
of  Selsey,  and  first  bishop  of  the  newsee,wa8granted 
a site  for  his  cathedral  buildings  by  the  Norman 
earl.  Tradition  says  that  a monastery  of  St.  Peter 
then  existed  on  the  site.  This  rests  on  an  allusion 
by  William  of  Malmsbury.  A few  words  In  a S.ixon 
charter  also  seem  to  point  to  the  existence  in  early 
times  of  a conventual  establishment  here,  and  even 
at  this  day  there  is  a disputed  claim  of  the  vicar  of 
the  subdeancry  parish  to  grant  permission  for  cer- 
tain offices  to  he  performed  witliin  the  cathedral, 
which,  it  may  be,  is  derived  from  this  remote  source. 
The  times,  however,  were  too  troublous  to  permit 
STgand  or  his  successor  to  carry  these  plans  into 
effect,  and  it  was  not  till  the  commencement  of  tlie 
reign  of  Henry  I.  that  Ralph,  the  third  bishop  of  the 
see,  was  able  to  make  any  real  progress  with  the 
building.  With  the  assisianco  and  countenance 
of  the  king  he  was  enabled  to  proceed  rapidly,  and 
in  1108  completed  bis  cathedral.^  It  has  been 
erroneously  supposed  that  this  building  was  con- 
structed of  wood.  I see  no  ground  whatever  for 
such  a notion  beyond  the  fact  recorded,  that,  in 
lll-l-  it  was  burnt,  of  which  we  are  to  understand 
the  destruction  of  the  roofs  and  parts  usually  of 
combustible  material.  Ralph  set  heartily  to  work 
to  repair  the  disaster,  and  had  effected  this  before 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1123. 

I think  it  has  been  too  generally  assumed  that 
Bishop  Ralph  built  two  cathedrals.  I apprebond, 
rather,  that  the  Normin  portions  of  the  cathedral 
we  now  see  are  for  a large  part,  at  any  rate,  the 
cathedral  of  1100  to  1103.  He_iwohably  finj^hcd 
the  choir,  and  was  proceeding  with  the  remainder 
when  the  calamity  of  1114  occurred,  and  he  then 
occupied  himself  in  restoring  the  choir  roofs,  which 
had  been  burnt,  and  in  pushing  forward  the  other 
work,  80  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  bad 
again  completed  the  choir  fit  for  service.  The 
cathedral,  at  this  time,  had  two  v.'esteru  towers,  a 
nave  of  eight  bays,  a low  central  tower,  carried  on 
four  lofty  arches,  measuring  nearly  60  feet  high 
to  the  crown,  transepts,  and  a choir.  The  nave 
had  an  aisle  on  each  side,  as  also  the  choir,  and 
the  latter  terminated  at  the  east  end  in  an  apse  : 
there  was  a plain  triforium  and  clerestory.  Ex- 
cept the  apse  and  the  central  parts  involved  in 
the  calamity  of  the  past  month,  all  these  features 
may  yet  bo  seen.  The  eastern  apse  of  the  Norman 
cathedral  has  long  been  recognised  beyond  dispute, 
the  bare  commencement  of  the  envving  wall  still 
existing  on  the  outside  of  the  church,  and  various 
changes  in  the  strings,  showing  that  the  existing 
outside  straight  wall  of  the  eastern  part  was  not 
built  with  the  choir  walls.  During  the  late  altera- 
tions in  the  choir,  further  evidence  has  been  pro- 
duced, the  foundations  of  the  inner  wall  of  the 
apse  having  been  exposed.  It  is  clear  from  this 
that  Bishop  Ralph’s  cathedral  had  its  high  altar 
just  where  the  altar  has  stood  down  to  our  own 
day ; and  thus  we  see  that  in  dimensions  it  has 
but  slightly  increased  since  his  plan  was  set  out. 
His  tomb  is  yet  preserved  in  the  cathedral.  About 
1180,  the  cathedral,  and  almost  the  whole  city. 
Buffered  from  a destructive  fire.  SeflVid  II., 
bishop  of  the  time,  vigorously  proceeded  to  repair 
the  damaged  church.  In  1199,  it  was  re-conse- 
crated  with  great  splendour.  He  also  built  a 
palace  for  the  bishop,  cloisters,  and  houses  for  the 
clergy.  Of  bis  palace  but  little  remains  beyond 
the  domestic  chapel, — a charming  work;  which, 
however,  underwent  some  alterations  about  a 
century  after.  His  cloisters  do  not  exist,  but 
some  part  of  the  houses  and  offices  still  stretch 
along  the  south  side  of  the  cathedral  precinct 
towards  east  street.  This  part  is  interesting, 
though  much  defaced  and  mutilated,  and  used  now 
for  schools  and  warehouses.  His  work  in  the  cathe- 
dral can  he  traced  with  complete  accuracy.  The 
triforium  remains  still  as  Bishop  Ralph  left  it ; but 
it  appears  that  the  hirrning  roof  injured  the  in- 
terior of  the  walls  at  the  top  and  the  burning 
timbers  when  they  fell  destroyed  the  stonework 
near  the  floor,  so  that  Seffrid  found  it  necessary 
to  reface  with  new  stone  the  whole  of  the  clerestory 
on  the  inside,  and  also  the  nave  arches.  He 
adapted  the  light  mouldings  and  graceful  forms 
of  the  Early  English  style  then  in  vogue,  with 
great  skill,  to  the  Norman  forms  of  Ralph’s  work, 
and  profusely  introduced  marble  columns.  He 
also  determined  to  add  a vaulting  throughout  the 
building,  and  for  tbis'purpose  threw  some  massive 
flying  buttresses  against  the  Norman  clerestory, 


outside;  which,  otherwise,  he  left  with  all  its  ex- 
ternal Norman  features  ; and  inside  he  earned  up 
slender  vaulting  shafts  from  the  floor,  with  marble 
bases  and  capitals,  and  bands.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested, I know  not  why,  that  the  vaulting  itseU 
was  not  done  in  his  time.  I see  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  work  was  followed  up  consecutively 
to  its  completion.  It  was  certainly  also  part  ot 
his  plan  to  abolish  the  apse  and  add  the  beautiful 
retiichoir  which  wo  now  see.  It  the  most 
graceful  and  charming  piece  of  work  in  the  whole 
building;  and  may,  indeed,  challenge  corupanson 
with  anything  of  the  period  to  ho  found  m the 
kini’'doin.  In  execution  it  must  have  followed 
shortly  on  the  rest  of  his  work.  He  appears  also 
to  have  contemplated  the  erection  ot  a laciy 
chapel,  although  the  existing  structure  is  later. 

To  Selfrid’s  work  also  belongs  the  upper  part  ot 
the  south-west  tower.  ^ ^ 

Ralph  Neville,  Bishop  of  Chichester  from  1-2.- 
to  1244,  and  Chancellor  of  England  temp. 
Henry  III.,  built  a chapel  or  oratory  in  the  cathe- 
dral, and  hcqne.atbed  130  marks  to  the^ church. 

It  seems  to  me  that  from  SeflVid’s  death,  in  1204, 
there  could  have  been  no  respite  in  the  work. 
Between  his  death  and  that  of  Neville,  in  121-4, 
the  additional  aisles  must  have  been  added  to  the 
church,  and  seeing  the  extremely  early  Pointed 
form  of  the  ancient  windows  on  the  south  side, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  some  part  of  the  work 
was  even  earlier.  We  see  that  Bishop  Neville 
built  a chapel  in  the  cathedral,  and  that 
this  may  refer  to  those  on  the  north  side, 
which  are  rather  later  than  the  others.  Co- 
eval with  this  period,  too,  I must  place  the 
central  tower,*  with  which,  by  this  time.  Bishop 
Hnlph’b  Norman  piers  were  loaded,  and  from  this 
time  we  must  (late  the  commencement  of  the  ruin, 

It  is  clear  to  mo  that  the  projector  of  the  tower 
included  a spire  in  his  design  from  the  first 
moment. 

The  architect  determined  not  to  trust  to  the 
four  great  Norman  arches,  but  added  immediately 
above  them  very  deep  and  strong  pointed  arches. 
On  the  south  side,  this  discharging  arch^had  a 
perfectly  clear  space  between  it  and  the  Norman 
arch;  and  on  the  other  three  sides  the  Norinim 
arches  were  nearly  as  completely  relieved  from  all 
weight.  Tins,  of  course,  did  not  affect  the  piers  or 
legs,  which  stillj  had  to  carry  any  additional 
weight  which  might  he  placed  above  the  relieving 
arches.  I confidently  believe  that  the  spire  itself 
was  commenced  before  the  death  of  Bishop  Neville. 
The  moulding  on  the  angles  of  the  spire  cannot,  I 
think,  have  originated  later,  but  it  is  also  highly 
probable  that  a settlement  in  the  old  Norman 
piers  warned  the  architect  to  desist.  A settle- 
ment which  occurred  at  a very  early  age  was  dis- 
tinctly marked  in  the  junction  of  the  south-west 
pier  with  the  transept  wall;  and  there  were 
evidences  of  an  attempt  to  readjust  the  work  to  a 
level  line,  an  attempt  evidently  made  in  remote 
times. 

The  next  work  in  course  of  time  was  the  Lady 
Chapel,  erected  by  Bishop  Gilbert  dcj  S.  Lcofard, 
about  1290,  exhibiting  a very  marked  advance 
into  the  Geometrical  or  Eatly  Decorated  period. 
It  is  vaulted  throughout ; and  though,  tinder  the 
use  to  which  it  is  now  applied,  viz.,  as  the  cathe- 
dral library,  its  beauty  is  much  concealed,  it  is  in 
a good  state  of  preservation,  and  is  a pleasing 
specimen  of  architecture.  The  windows  are 
peculiar,  and  lo.se  somewhat  in  effect  from  the 
smallness  and  multitude  of  the  mouldings. 

John  de  Langton,  who  became  bishop  in  1305, 
and  sat  till  1336,  munificently  added  to  the  archi- 
tectural attractions  of  the  cathedral.  The  only 
work  of  his  which  can  be  strictly  identified  is  the 
splendid  transept  window  inserted  in  the  old 
Norman  wall  in  the  end  of  the  south  transept, 
The  chapter-house  which  he  built  is  not  now  in 
existence,  and  the  detached  belfry  tower  is  WTongly 
attributed  to  him.  It  is  impossible  to  regard  the 
four-centred  arch  and  square-headed  door  of  the 
detached  tower,  and  its  purely  Perpendicular 
windows,  without  seeing  the  impropriety  of  as- 
signing them  to  the  same  period  as  Langton’s 
window,  the  flowing  tracery  of  which  agrees  per- 
fectly with  the  date  assigned  to  it  in  the  records. 

I have  suggested  that  the  construction  of  the 
spire  was  arrested  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
architectural  evidence,  which  I have  frequently 
had  occasion  to  examine  personally,  shows  a long 
respite  in  the  work  above  the  central  tower,  and, 
indeed,  a general  respite  for  some  time  after 


Bishop  Langton’s  death.  The  cathedral,  minus 
its  spire,  was  an  imposing  and  neatly  perfect 
edifice,  and  there  were  no  pressing  wants  of 
accommodation  to  satisfy. 

From  Bishop  Langton’s  time,  I pass  over  100 
years.  This  inclndes  the  period  of  the  exhausting 
wars  with  France,  made  brilliant  by  the  achieve- 
ments of  Cressy  and  Poitiers,  the  disastrous  reign 
of  Richard  II.,  the  troubles  on  the  accession  of 
the  House  of  Lancaster,  renewed  wars  with 
Franco,  including  the  battle  of  Agincouvfc,  a 
period  little  favourable  to  the  arts, — and  brings 
ns  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  who,  before 


* The  editor  of  Murray's  "Handbook"  is  decidedly  in 
error  in  the  date  he  a.ssigns  to  this,  as  he  is  al-"!©  with 
respect  to  the  date  of  the  detached  belfry,  and.  indeed, 
several  other  particulars.  The  work  in  the  central  tower 
bore  very  much  analogy  in  style  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
south-west  tower,  which  is  very  distinctly  connected 
with  SefiVid's  work. 


the  Wars  of  Roses  commenced,  was  a patron  of 
architecture.  Adam  dc  Moleynos,  bishop  of  Chi- 
chc^ter,  from  14-15  to  1419,  was  keeper  of  the 
privy  seal,  and  councillor  to  this  monarch.  I do 
not  attribute  the  later  works  to  this  prelate— his 
connection  with  the  see  was  too  short  to  have 
permitted  such  au  undertaking, — I attribute 
them  rather  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI. , and  suppose  them  to  have  been  com- 
pleted before  the  full  tide  of  civil  war  set  in  in 
1450. 

If  we  may  imagine  tbc  reasoning  of  tlip  pro* 
moters  of  the  several  works  belonging  to  this  age, 
it  would, perhaps,  amount  to  this.  The  great  central 
tower  was  incomplete,  i.e.,  wanting  its  spire,  hut 
the  dread  of  settlements  which  h.ad  caused  the 
respite  had  ceased,  as  no  further  change  had  taken 
place;  some  daring  and  ambitious  man  was  j 
anxious  to  secure  the  fume  of  carrying  the  work  i 
to  a completion.  To  make  the  project  more  safe,  . 
the  hells,  if  they  were  there,  must  he  removed  [ 
from  the  central  tower.  The  western  towers  were  ; 
ill  adapted  to  receive  bells,  and  therefore  a new  ; 
belfry  must  he  built.  Tims,  nearly  at  the  same  : 
time,  as  I conceive,  arose  tlie  spire  ol  the  ca-the- 
dral  and  the  detached  belfry,  popularly  called  1 
Ryman’s  Tower.  To  the  spire  1 give  some  pre- 
cedence in  time.  The  early  mouldings  were  con- 
tiiured  up  the  angles,  two  bunds  of  ornament 
which  encircled  the  spire,  very  plainly  fix  its  date  ' 
at  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  ; and  the  ■ 
piimaclcB  and  canopies  grouped  around  its  base  1 
belonged  to  the  same  age,  and  bore  very  distinct  | 
marks  of  insertion  into  older  works,  thus  justi-  ; 
fying  my  idea  that  the  base  of  the  spire  had  been  : 
commenced  long  before. 

Of  Ryman’s  Tower  there  is  a popular  legend  as  > 
to  its  origin,  and  the  legend  is  not  without  i 
authoritative  support.  Richard  Ryman  ^was  a 
gentleman  of  Appledram,  a village  two  miles  to  ; 
the  south  of  the  city,  and  he,  intending  to  build  \ 
a bouse  or  castle  for  himself',  collected  a quau-  i 
tity  of  stone.  Ring  Edward  III.,  however,  in-  H 
hibited  him  from  proceeding  with  tbc  work,  and  .i 
the  Bishop  of  Chichester  purchased  the  material  : 
he  had  prepared.  I believe  the  fact  of  King  ‘j 
Edward’s  inhibition  is  well  established ; moreover,  :j 
there  is  at  Appledram  a part  of  a crenellated 
mansion  now  used  as  a farm-house,  and  the  i: 
stone  of  the  belfry  is  different  in  kind  from  any 
used  elsewhere  in  the  cathedral  precinct.  I am 
not  able  to  say  whether  it  agrees  with  that  in 
the  house  at  Appledram,  but  in  date  certainly 
the  two  buildings  do  agree.  Their  age  is,  how-  | 
ever,  later  than  the  time  of  Edward  HI.,  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out,  with  respect  to  the  |j 
belfry. 

Another  important  work  which  belongs  to  this 
age,  although  we  have  uo  authority  beyond 
the  architectural  features  to  guide  us  as  to  date, 
is  the  cloister.  Bishop  Langton’s  cloister  dis- 
appeared entirely,  and  with  it  his  chapter-house,  f 
and  the  builders  of  the  fifteenth  century  gave 
us  a complete  cloister  of  their  own  age,  and  \ 
raised  a new  chapter-house  on  the  top  of  the  :• 
ancient  sacristies.  This  cloister  and  chapter-  -1 
house  have  come  down  entire  to  our  own  day.  i| 
The  chapter-house  yet  retains  some  of  its  oak  :> 
seating  and  panelling : some  of  it,  we  are  ex-  i 
pressly  told,  was  destroyed  by  the  Parliamentary 
soldiers,  who  tore  it  down  in  search  of  treasure. -h 
The  stall,  or  state  chair,  for  the  presiding^  dig-  Jj 
nitary,  yet  remains,  and  close  to  it  n sliding  i; 
panel  in  the  wainscot  discloses  a massive  oakj 
door,  strongly  bound  with  iron,  which  opens  into 
a space  over  the  south  porch  of  the  cathedral,  jj 
and  which  formed  the  treasury.  For  access  toij 
this  chapter -house  a large  stair  was  cut  in  the 
transept  wall,  which  makes  us  wonder  at  theij 
hardihood  of  the  huilderR,  who,  having  placed  a -, 
spire  on  the  already  weakened  Norman  legs,  yet  j 
ventured  to  weaken  the  wall  which  supporte'cT 
them.  If  this  was  bold  or  reckless,  I have  a yet  | 
more  startling  fact  to  disclose.  We  have  tracedjj 
the  history  of  the  cathedral  to  its  final  comple- 


tion; but,  under  Bishop  Arundel,  who  presided^ 

nf 


from  1459  to  1478,  a singularly  reckless  act  seemaij 
to  have  occurred.  Before  his  time  the  bases  of; 
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be  shafts  under  the  east  and  west  arches  of  the 
ower  had  been  cub  away,  for  a height  of  12  feet, 
0 widen  the  space  for  the  choir  stalls.  He  is 
eputed  to  have  erected  the  screen  which  stood 
cross  the  nave,  filling  the  two  arches  next  the 
ower.  I know  not  if  there  is  any  other  authority 
or  attributing  it  to  him  than  the  fact  that  it  has 
leen  called  commonly  Bishop  Arundel’s  screen  or 
brine,  which,  after  all,  might  arise  from  his  tomb 
laving  stood  close  by,  as  it  did  till  within  a few' 
'ears.  This  screen  just  touched  on  the  angle  of 
he  two  western  tower  piers,  and  some  portion  of 
heir  fixee  was  further  concealed  by  the  stairs 
ilaced  between  the  screen  and  the  stalls.  On  the 
emoval  of  these  fittings  last  year,  not  only  was 
b perceived  that  the  tower  piers  were  seriously 
ent,  as  It  w’as  long  known  was  the  case,  but  a 
)iece  of  one  of  them  at  the  base  was  entirely  cut 
iway,  and  an  important  part  of  the  superincura* 
lent  work  carried  upon  two  slight  oak  props, — an 
farming  weakness  which  had  thus  for  ages  been 
oncealed.* 

jVIr.  Hills  then  gave  some  account  of  the  weak- 
lesses  discovered  recently  in  the  substructure  of 
he  tower,  and  of  the  events  connected  with  the 
ate  calamity,  details  of  which  have  already  ap- 
learcd  in  this  journal. 


PATENT  ENAMEL  PICTURES  ON  GLASS. 

We  have  lately  seen  specimens  of  a new  mode 
f decoration  for  dwelling-houses,  which  seems 
apable  of  adapting  itseU^  in  point  of  style,  sub- 
KCt,  and  especially  of  price,  to  the  growing  taste 
or  artistical  ornamentation,  and  we  recommend 
n examination  of  the  process  to  our  readers  as 
ne  of  the  recent  applications  of  the  photographic 
rt,  by  means  of  which  almost  every  description 
f subjects,  whether  landscape  or  historical,  even 
lOrtraits,  can  be  transferred  to  glass,  in  enamel 
olours,  and  burnt  in  the  kiln,  thus  acquiring 
omplete  durability. 

The  invention  is  patented,  and,  we  believe,  is 
estined  to  receive  considerable  development,  as 
ho  process  is  simple,  rapid,  and  at  the  same  time 
lexpensivo  as  compared  with  the  price  paid  for 
:ained  glass. 

In  most  cases,  where  ordinary  ground-glass  is 
Dsorfced  to,  either  to  subdue  the  light,  or  to  in- 
npose  a screen  to  the  view  from  outside,  the  in- 
•eduction  of  painted  glass  through  this  process 
lay  prove  of  great  advantage ; and  we  under- 
hand from  the  patentee,  Mr.  P.  Joubert,  that  it 
in  be  produced  of  any  required  size  or  colour. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  BROMPTON. 

A COERESPoyDiyr  “ W.  11.  Thoma?,”  writes, — 
The  increased  traffic  through  Brompton  to  the 
oulh  Kensington  Museum,  1 think,  should  draw 
le  attention  of  the  proper  authorities  to  the 
Ivantage  of  removing  the  rails  now  enclos- 
'g  the  pieces  of  ivasie  ground  fronting  the 
ouses  in  Bromptoii-row.  This  would  give  a wide 
)ad,  very  much  improve  the  property,  and  be 
. harmony  with  the  rising  neighbourhood  sur- 
■undiug  it.  If  this  communication  be  instrn- 
ental  through  your  influence  in  bringing  about 
great  a public  improvement,  I shall  be  much 
.•atified.” 

We  have  on  several  occasions  in  years  gone  by 
■ged  the  desirability  of  improving  this  road,  and 
jinted  out  the  facilities  for  doing  so  which  exist, 
le  desirability  is  becoming  a necessity,  and  it  is 
I be  hoped  that  previously  to  the  opening  of  the 
ibibition  of  1862,  if  not  of  tha  Horticultural 
irdens  in  the  present  year,  something  eflec- 
al  will  be  done.  It  might  be  made  the  most 
lautiful  road  out  of  London,  and  a most  appro- 
date  approach  to  the  Museum,  the  Gardens,  and 
!e  fine  neighbourhood  arising  around  them. 


THE  COMING  CENSUS. 
iSoiiE  official-looking  printed  papers  will,  ere 
[fi  close  of  this  week,  find  their  way  into  every 
habited  domicile  iu  the  three  kingdoms.  Many 
norant  persons  will  doubtless  feel  alarmed,  and 
13am  of  rates  and  taxes  j but  the  more  intelligent 
m know  that  all  such  fears  are  entirely  ground- 
s,  and  that  in  filling  up  the  printed  forms  for 
Sj  National  Directory,  as  we  may  call  it,  nothing 
cil  occur  of  which  the  least  advantage  will  be 
iican  be  taken  to  affect  their  pockets  in  any  way, 

. at  any  future  time.  In  the  days  of  poll-taxes 
.^ight  have  been  different  j but  iu  this  country 
;ire  are  no  such  taxes  now;  and  even  the  lady- 
is  need  not  be  in  the  least  afraid  that  the 


e Read  by  Mr.  Gordon  Hills,  at  a meeting  of  the  British 
ethaeological  Association,  already  referred  to. 


Registrar-General,  or  his  peaceful  army  of  30,000 
" enumerators,”  will  ever  even  “tell”  their  ages, — 
at  least  unless  they  wilfully  misrepresent  them,  in 
which  case  they  are  liable  to  a penalty  of  5^. 
This  penalty,  therefore,  and  the  consequent  pub- 
licity, all  can  easily  and  safely  avoid  by  simply 
telling  the  truth.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
considering  the  various  important  and  useful 
objects  in  view  in  taking  the  census,  every  facility 
will  be  given,  by  every  householder,  in  enabling  tbe 
Registrar-General  to  obtain  full  and  true  statistical 
details  of  all  the  kinds  required,  and  which  a few 
minutes’  leisurely  perusal  of  tbe  papers  sent  in 
will  enable  every  intelligent  person  to  do.  The 
enumerators  will  all  willingly  assist  those  who 
cannot  read,  write,  or  understand  what  is  required 
of  them.  Ko  questions  as  to  religious  persuasion 
will  be  asked ; and  perhaps  the  sole  difficulty  will 
be  to  get  at  tbe  actual  ages  of  females  of  a certain 
or  rather  uncertain  age,  the  sex  is  such  a beautiful 
type  of  eternal  youth,  and  longs  so  much  to 
realize  it. 

Knowing  the  vast  labour  of  the  Registrar- 
General  and  bis  able  staff,  and  the  anxiety  of 
these  gentlemen  to  prepare  a census  which  will  for 
the  next  ten  years  to  come  be  of  great  uso  to  the 
nation,  and  which  may  be  taken  as  a model  by  other 
countries,  we  trust  that  all,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
ability,  will  aid  the  exert  ions  which  are  thns  being 
made  at  Somerset  House  and  the  Census-office  in 
Craig’s-court.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this 
work  may  be  gathered  from  tbe  circumstance 
that,  although  the  paper  is  of  a light  description, 
the  quantity  required  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  census  weighs  over  forty-two  tons,  and  the 
number  of  documents  and  schedules  amounts  to 
upwards  of  five  millions.  All  this  mass  of  papers 
is  to  be  classified,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance that  the  instructions  in  the  schedules 
should  be  most  carefully  attended  to.  The  plan 
of  the  document  has  been  a matter  of  great  study, 
and  has  been  suggested  by  the  experience  of  ten 
times  seven  years.  In  order  properly  to  classify 
important  branches  of  our  industry,  trades,  manu- 
factures, (ic.,  it  is  most  necessary  that  the  em- 
ployer should  in  all  cases  be  distinguished.  E.x- 
ample:  “carpenter — master, — employs  si.x  men 
and  two  boys.”  In  the  case  of  firms  the  number 
of  persons  employed  should  bo  returned  by  one 
p-artiier  only ; aud  we  would  press  most  pat  ticularly 
upon  workers  in  mines  aud  manufactures,  and 
generally  in  the  arts,  that  they  should  describe 
the  paiTicular  brauch  of  work,  and  the  matciial, 
as  in  “ coal-miner,”  “ braes-founder,”  “ silk- 
throwster.”  "Wlicn  the  trade  is  much  subdivided, 
both  trade  and  branch  are  to  be  returned 
thus  : — “ watchmaker — finlslier.”  Artisans  and 
mechanics  should  state  their  particular  branch 
and  art  in  business.  Weavers  should  write 
“ silk,”  “ worsted,”  “ cotton,”  &c.  beforo  the 
general  term.  Messengers,  porters,  labourers,  and 
servants]l*aro  to  be  described  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  employment  on  the  day  the  census 
is  taken. 

Persons  following  no  profession,  trade,  or  calling, 
and  holding  no  public  oflice,  but  deriving  their 
incomes  chlelly  from  land,  housc.<»,  mines,  divi- 
dends, interest  of  money,  &c..  may  designate 
themselves,  “ landed  proprietor,”  “ proprietor  of 
iron  mines,”  &c.  Proprietors  of  houses  aud  persons 
who  have  retired  from  business,  may  be  entered 
thus : — “ retired  farmer,”  “ retired  grocer,”  Ac. 

Persons  in  alms-houses,  after  being  described  as 
such,  should  state  their  previous  occupation;  and 
against  the  names  of  children  daily  attending 
school,  or  receiving  regular  tuition  at  home,  must 
be  written  “ scholar.” 

The  proper  aud  careful  filling  iu  of  the  occu- 
piers’ schedules  will  much  assist  those  engaged 
in  the  tedious  office  in  gatheiing  the  diti'erent 
classes  together;  and,  by  showing  the  present 
extent  of  various  kinds  of  industry,  &c.,  enable 
us  to  compare  1861  with  past  conditions,  and  also 
hereafter  to  contrast  the  present  with  the  future. 

We  are  glad  to  observe,  in  tbe  schedules  of  1861, 
the  following  new  and  important  feature: — “If 
the  house  is  let  or  sub-let  to  different  families  or 
lodgers,  each  occufier  or  lodger  must  make  a re- 
turn for  his  portion  of  the  house  upon  a separate 
paper” 

Doubtless  the  enumerators  will  carefully  attend 
to  this  duty,  and  when  the  Registrar-General 
makes  his  report,  we  will  be  enabled  to  see, 
particularly  in  the  metropolis  aud  large  towns,  the 
considerable  extent  to  which  dwellings  are  sub- 
divided. This  will  be  a difficult  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  enumerators,  but  one  which  we  trust  will  be 
most  minutely  attended  to. 

Valuable  as  will  be  the  figures  obtained  by  this 
clause  of  the  schednle,  it  is  not  sufficient ; for,  when 
a house  is  subdivided,  in  either  town  or  country, 


we  should  know  the  nimber  of  rooms  iu  it,  and 
the  number  of  apartments  occupied  by  each  family. 
We  might  not  by  this  means  be  able  to  get  cer- 
tain particulars  of  the  extent  of  these  apartments, 
but  tbe  return  would  direct  attention  to  parti- 
cular localities,  and  enable  us  to  compare  the 
death-rates  with  the  extent  of  the  sub-division  of 
dwellings.  It  is  a long  time  to  look  forward  to ; 
but  at  the  taking  of  the  next  census  we  hope  that 
so  great  will  have  been  tbe  advance  of  intelligence, 
that  this  and  other  useful  particulars  will  not  by 
any  one  be  objected  to.  In  the  meanwhile  let  all 
classes  of  the  community  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Registrar-General  the  best  and  most  correct  re- 
turns in  their  power. 


LIVERPOOL. 

The  twenty-third  Annual  report  of  the  borough 
surveyor  of  buildings  at  Liverpool,  Mr.  William 
Rishton,  has  been  printed.  From  this  report  it 
appears  that  building  operations  in  the  borough 
still  continue  to  make  remarkable  progress,  and 
that  a greatly  improved  class  of  cottages  is  now 
being  erected.  This,  says  the  report,  “ partly  arises 
from  your  Committee  having  to  deal  with  a more 
intelligent  class  of  builders  than  iu  former  times; 
and  partly  from  the  tenants  being  more  observant 
as  to  tbe  conveniences  with  which  dwellings  are 
provided,  and  more  careful  in  selecting  residences 
where  sanitary  requirements  have  been  properly 
attended  to.  In  Liverpool  a working  man  may 
now  obtain,  at  a rent  fully  w'ithin  bis  means,  a 
house,  in  which  health  and  decency,  even  taste, 
can  be  consulted.”  This  is  much  more  than  can 
be  said  as  yet  of  London,  where  working  men, 
from  want  of  cottages  within  their  means,  are 
obliged,  like  so  many  other  classes  here,  to  become 
either  lodgers  or  lodging-house  keepers,  and  in 
dwellings  totally  unsuitable  to  occupation  by  more 
than  a single  family.  Mr.  Hornblower’s  boast 
about  tbe  independent  feeling  of  Englishmen,  and 
the  “insuperable  objection  in  tbe  English  mind  to 
occupy  a house  in  common  with  another,”  as  “an 
Englishman’s  home  is  his  castle,”  mag  be  noto  a 
little  more  applicable  to  Liverpool  than  it  has 
been  ; but  it  is  ludicrously  inapplicable  to  Lou- 
don, the  gregarious  aud  universal  lodging-house 
system  of  which  is  intolerable  to  the  very  peo- 
ple for  whom  Mr.  Hornblower  insinuates  that 
this  abominable  system  of  herding  iu  common 
may  do  very  well  since  they  (tlie  Scotsmen)  have 
not  the  “independent”  feeling  of  Englishuieu  in 
such  a matter.  Mr.  Hornblower  plainly  knows 
little  about  the  Scottish  and  French  system  of 
flat  dwellings;  but  does  he,  an  Englishman,  know 
as  little  about  the  very  different  system  of  Eng- 
lish lodging-house  keeping  ? If  so,  then  he  has 
indeed  much  to  learn  on  a subject  in  which  he 
desires  to  instruct  his  professional  brethren  in 
Liverpool.  W’’ere  the  English  lodging-house  sys- 
tem convertible  into  tbe  Scottish  flat-system,  it 
would  greatly  tend_  to  promote  self-respect  and 
independence  of  feeling  in  those  who  occupy  such 
dwellings.  As  for  those  who  can  obtain  and  can 
aflbrd  to  possess  separate  houses,  both  Englishmen 
and  Scotsmen  have  independence  of  feeling  enough 
to  prefer  them;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
in  Liverpool,  where  small  cottages  are  possible 
within  reasonable  distance  from  tbe  centre  of 
population,  so  many  improved  ones  are  now  being 
built,  as  Mr.  Rishton  reports.  In  1860  there 
were  erected  1,129,  at  rents  of  121.  to  25?.  per 
annum,  and  161  at  rents  below  even  12?.  The 
total  number  of  houses  built  in  1860  was  1,519, 
equal  to  the  accommodation  of  a population  of 
9,29L  The  chief  districts  in  which  these  houses 
have  been  built  are  Kirkdale  and  Everton.  The 
probable  cost  of  all  the  building  operations  within 
the  borough  in  1860,  the  reporter  estimates  at 
-1M,953?. 

A great  deal  of  excitement  has  been  felt  at 
Liverpool  in  consequence  of  a mistaken  rumour 
that  plague  had  been  imported  along  with  an 
Egyptian  Government  vessel,  which  recently  put 
into  tbe  port  under  circumstances  of  distress,  as 
regarded  the  he.ilth  of  the  crew,  who  had  been 
stupidly  brought  within  reach  of  the  rigours  of 
our  northern  winter  without  any  provision  being 
made,  in  clothing  or  otherwise,  for  tbe  difference 
of  climate.  One  series  of  consequences  to  the 
poor  fellows,  who  were  about  300  in  number, 
\vere  bronchial  andlung  diseases,  dysentery,  frost- 
bites, and  other  evils;  and,  from  overcrowding  in 
close  quarters  and  filth  while  sick,  typhus  fever 
broke  out  among  them.  Upwards  of  thirty  had 
to  be  sent  to  the  Liverpool  hospitals.  A num- 
ber of  hospital  attendants  were  seized  with  typhus 
fever,  and  several  died,  as  also  did  a bath  atten- 
dant, where  some  of  the  Egyptians  went  to  get  a 
bath.  Of  the  entire  crew  of  300  seamen,  nine  died 
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of  dysentery ; bnt  no  fatal  case  of  fever  occurred 
atnoni;  them,  although  they  communicated  the 
disease  to  11  individuals  who  were  brought  mto 
imniediato  contact  with  them,  and  of  whom^  five 
died.  So  far  as  is  knowm,  none  of  these  11  indi- 
viduals have  communicated  the  disease  to  others. 
Liverpool,  so  far  from  being  infected  with  malig- 
nant fever,  has  a mortality  from  fever  at  present, 
it  seems,  below  the  average. 


the  progress  op  building  about 

WORCESTER  AND  MALVERN. 

Tee  following  particulars  are  collected  from  the 
Worcester  Chronicle  and  other  sources  : — 

Worcester  Cathedral.— Oa.  the  exterior,  the 
south-eastern  transept,  which  had  reached  a 
dangerous  state  of  dilapidation,  has  beenre.storecl. 
Internally  the  same  transept  has  now  the  true 
character  of  a transept : the  three  Italian  arches 
which  closed  it  up  like  a chapel,  and  which  were 
introduced  at  some  time  or  other  to  support  the 
tottering  masonry,  have  been  removed;  and  the 
transept  arch  is  open  from  the  pavement  to  the 
apex.  Two  of  the  transept  walls  have  been  re- 
built and  all  the  windows  restored.  The  latest 
restorations  run  from  the  easternmost  transepts  to 
the  east  end,  and  comprise  the  whole  of  the  walls, 
piers,  and  windows  of  the  lady  chapel,  except  those 
in  the  east,  which  had  before  undergone  restora- 
tion. In  taking  off  the  plaster  from  the  walls 
several  blocked-up  ambries  and  a staircase  in  the 
wall  have  been  discovered.  A memorial  window 
is  iu  preparation,  by  Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Bir- 
mingham, for  the  east  window  of  the  north  aisle 
of  the  lady  chapel.  New  contracts  will  shortly 
be  entered  upon  for  carrying  on  the  repairs  west- 
wards from  the  lady  chapel  to  the  principal  tran- 
septs. Mr.  Perkius,  the  architect  to  tho  Dean  and 
Chapter,  designs  and  superintends  the  improve- 
ments. Mr.  Bennett  is  the  present  contractor. 

at.  Andreio's,  Worcester.— Tins  church  has  for 
some  months  been  under  repair.  Tho  improve- 
ments consist  in  nearly  rebuilding  the  east  end, 
putting  in  an  Early  Decorated  cast  window,  and 
new  roofing  the  chancel.  It  is  in  contemplation 
to  put  in  a painted  window  at  the  east  end.  Mr. 
Perkins  is  the  architect,  Mr.  Bennett  the  con- 
tractor for  the  stonework,  and  Mr.  Wilson  for  the 
roofing.  The  sculpture  and  decoration  are  by 
Mr.  Bolton. 

The  City  and  County  Bank. — Progress  is  being 
made  at  the  Cross  with  the  foundations  of  this 
building.  The  frontage  on  the  Cross  will  be 
56  feet  in  length,  and  the  building  will  run  back 
to  the  cast  106  feet.  The  style  is  Roman.  The 
walls  of  the  Cross  and  the  Avenue  fronts,  and  a 
portion  of  the  side  opposite  the  church,  will  be  of 
stone  ; the  rest  chiefly  of  brick.  The  stone  will 
be  obtained  from  the  “Tally-ho”  quarry,  near 
Bourton-ou-the-Hill.  The  stonework  will  be 
aslihir;  the  first  story  and  the  quoins  rusticated. 
There  are  three  stories  with  moulded  string 
courses  beneath  the  window’s  of  the  two  upper 
stories.  The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  W.  Ehnslie,  of 
Malvern.  Messrs.  Wood  k Son  are  the  contrac- 
tors, and  Mr.  Thomas  Sutton  is  clerk  of  the 
works. 

Barho^lrne  District  CAHre/i.— This  building  is 
in  progress,  and  has  been  carried  as  high  as  the 
windows.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Preedy. 

Broadheath  Chapel.— Tiia  internal  arrange- 
ments of  this  chapel  have  undergone  some  altera- 
tions. These  have  been  effected  under  Mr.  W.  J. 
Hopkins,  architect. 

White  Ladies  Aston  Church,  near  Worcester, 
has  been  undergoing  restoration  and  enlargement 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  .1.  Hopkins. 

Cow  Moneyhourne  Church,  which  was  rescued 
from  desecration  principally  through  the  exertions 
of  the  local  Architectural  Society,  has  likewise 
been  partially  restored  under  the  direction  of  the 
same  architect. 

Malvern  Priory  Church. — A great  portion  of 
the  restoration  of  this  edifice  has  been  completed, 
hut  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  The  opei-ations 
have  ceased  in  the  nave  for  the  present ; and  this 
part  of  the  church  is  used  for  Divine  service.  It 
is  closed  from  the  tower  by  hoarding,  which  fills 
the  arch  on  the  nave  side  of  the  tower,  and  from  the 
north  transept  in  the  same  manner.  The  expense 
of  completing  the  restoration  will  be  considerable, 
and  there  is  room  for  renewed  appeals  for  further 
assistance.  Upwards  of  •1,000Z.  have  already  been 
spent  in  the  present  restorations.  The  works  are 
carried  out  under  Mr.  Scott,  by  Messrs.  Pearson  & 
Son,  of  Ro5b,  the  contractors.  Mr.  H.  Roome  is 
the  clerk  of  works.  The  decorations  on  the  ceil- 
ings are  by  ^Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  of  London. 

Malvern  Neio  Cemetery. — About  a mile  from 
the  Bell  Vuc  Hotel,  and  near  the  Barnard’s. 


green-road,  a new  cemetery  has  been  constructed 
for  Malvern.  It  occupies  about  acres  of  laud, 
and  is  provided  with  two  chapels,  and  a lodge. 
The  chapels  are  connected  by  a tower  surmounted 
by  a broach  spire.  The  style  is  Decorated,  and 
the  materials  arc  the  Malvern-hill  rubble  for  the 
walls  and  Bath  stone  dressings.  _ In  the  walls  over 
each  window  throughout  the  building  an  arch  of 

Cradlcy  stone  has  been  let  in.  The  spire  is  of 
B.ath  stone.  The  roofs  are  covered  _m  with 
ornamental  Staffordshire  tiles.  The  Dissenters 
chapel  has  an  internal  area  of  28  feet  2 inches 
hv  17  feet.  Its  height  is  about  14  feet  to 
the  top  of  the  wall,  and  28  feet  to  the 
internal  apex  of  the  roof.  The  Church  of  England 
chapel  has  an  area  of  34  feet  by  18  feet;  is  about 
13  feet  6 inches  to  the  wall  plate,  and  30  feet  to 
the  internal  apex  of  the  roof.  The  tower  is  36 
feet  high,  and  the  spire  36  feet  above  the  tower. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  II.  Knight,  of  Chelten- 
ham; and  the  contractors  are  Messrs.  McCann  A 
Everal,  of  Malvern.  Mr.  A.  Wall  is  clerk  of  the 
works.  The  chief  of  the  carving  has  been  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  W.  II.  Morgan,  of  Birmingham, 
though  some  of  the  bosses  of  the  Dissenters 
chapel  are  by  Mr.  Wall.  The  contract  for  the 
chapels  was  2,500^.,  and  for  the  lodge,  gates,  and 
laying  out  of  ground,  1,000^. 

The  New  Malvern  and  Malvern  Link  Baihoay 
Stations. — The  new  station  at  the  Link  (of  which 
we  have  given  an  illustration)  is  drawing  to 
completion.  It  is  built  of  the  local  stone,  with 
Bath  stono  dressings,  and  contains  the  usual 
station  accommodation,  with  refreshment-rooms 
and  ofiices.  The  Malvern  station,  for  which  the 
design  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Elmslie,  will 
stand  on  the  site  of  the  line  nearest  the  town.  It 
will  contain  the  usual  accommodation  of  a first- 
class  station.  The  walls  of  tho  station  will  he  of 
red  bricks,  with  Bath  stone  dressings ; and  the 
roof  will  be  high-pitched,  and  slated  with  dift'er- 
ently  tinted  slates  in  bands.  The  Malvern  Rail- 
way Hotel  Company  have  possessed  themselves 
of  twenty-two  acres  of  land  by  purchase,  ad- 
jacent to  their  hotel,  and  have  laid  it  out  iu 
building  lots,  divided  by  broad  roads,  such  as  to 
allow  of  the  erection  of  villas,  with  grounds. 
Several  of  these  plr>ts  have  already  been  sold.  A 
number  of  other  new  villas  are  also  now  in  pro- 
gress. Some  of  these  are  from  Mr.  Elmslie’s  de- 
signs. Mr.  James  Shipway,  architect,  is  super- 
inteuding  the  erection  of  villas  on  the  Chase 
estate.  Other  buildings  are  in  progress  at  the 
Wells,  the  Link,  and  West  Malvern. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Doncaster  Parish  Church. — Mr.  Scott  having 
been  consulted  as  to  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Hard- 
man and  Mr.  O'Connor,  for  the  Sharpe  memorial 
window,  and  having  given  Lis  opinion  in  favour 
of  Messrs.  Hardman,  “subject,  perhaps,  to  a few 
little  improvements  in  detail,”  the  committee  last 
' week  decided,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Scott’s 
recommendation,  to  adopt  the  design  of  Messrs. 
Hardman,  and  entrust  that  firm  with  the  filling 
in  of  the  window.  An  amendment  to  the  effect 
that  Messrs.  Hardman  he  requested  to  state  what 
alterations  they  propose  making  in  their  design, 
and  that  inquiry  be  made  of  Mr.  Scott  whether 
such  alterations  could  not  bo  made  in  the  design 
of  Messrs.  O'Connor  as  would  be  satisfactory  to 
him,  was,  after  a lengthened  discussion,  rejected 
by  a majority  of  13  to  10. 

St.  George's,  Altrincham. — The  stained  glass 
memorial  window,  given  by  Mrs.  Holland,  has 
just  been  placed  iu  tho  east  end  of  St.  George’s 
Church,  Altrincham.  It  is  in  the  Grecian  style, 
and  consists  of  three  lights.  The  subject  of  the 
centre  light  is  the  Ascension,  on  one  side  of  which 
is  the  Baptism  of  Jesus,  and  on  the  other  side  the 
Last  Supper.  The  window  has  been  executed  by 
. Messrs.  Edmundson  k Son,  of  Manchester. 


PROVINCIAL  NEAVS. 

Newljtiry. — The  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
new  Corn  Exchange  in  this  town  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Home  Secretary,  for  the  raising  of 
the  sum  required,  which  is  3,400^.  The  design  is 
Italian.  The  front  is  to  be  of  Bath  stone,  with 
pilasters  and  Corluthian  capitals.  The  principal 
entrance  is  in  the  centre,  and  on  each  side  are 
circular-headed  windows.  The  roof,  a great  part 
of  which  is  to  be  covered  with  glass,  will  he  con- 
structed with  circular  wooden  ribs  in  one  span, 
springing  from  moulded  stone  corbels,  and  the 
spandrels  filled  in  with  ornamental  ironwork. 
Ventilation  is  provided  by  means  of  louvre  hoards 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  exchange.  The 
internal  dimensions  of  the  building  are  160  feet 


long,  50  feet  wide,  and  nearly  50  feet  high.  Mr. 
J.  S.  Dodd  is  the  architect. 

Pendleton. — The  chief  stone  of  the  new  schools 
in  connection  with  Brunswick  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
Pendleton,  has  been  laid.  They  are  to  be  erected 
in  Gardner-strect,  near  to  the  Mechanics’  Insti- 
tute, from  plans  drawn  by  Messrs.  Ilaylcy  & Sons, 
Manchester,  architects.  Tho  building  will  be 
only  one  story  high,  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  of 
red  brick,  the  ornamental  work  and  tracings  to 
the  windows  being  of  stone.  The  roof  will  be  of 
open  timber.  There  will  he  accommodation  in  the 
schools,  according  to  the  Manchester  Courier,  for 
650  Sunday,  and  420  day  scholars.  The  school 
will  include  a mixed  or  juvenile  school,  with  four 
class-rooms,  lavatories,  and  lobbies.  A master’s 
house,  costing  about  380^.,  is  also  included  in  the 
estimates.  The  estimated  outlay  will  be  about 
3,200/.,  which  includes  700/.,  the  cost  of  land  and 
law  charges. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Saliburn  Jlotel. — The  directors  of  tho  Stockton  j 
and  Darlington  Railway,  after  considering  the  ! 
merits  of  tho  respective  designs  for  the  Saltburu  | 
Hotel,  have  awarded  the  first  premium  of  50/.  to  i 
Mr.  Thomas  Naden,  of  Temple-street,  Birming-  . 
ham  ; and  the  second  of  30/.  to  Messrs.  Green  & ! 

De  Ville,  of  London. 

Longion  Markets. — A correspondent,  “Pair-  ; 
play,”  asserts  that  several  sets  of  designs  were  \ 
received  with  coloured  perspectives,  although  these  ; 
were  prohibited.  The  writer  further  complains  of  ) 
partiality  in  the  ultimate  selection  (the  old  story),  , 
but  gives  nothing  but  assertion.  ; 

Dasthourne. — Thirty-six  designs  were  sent  in  : 
competition  for  the  new  chapel  in  the  old  town  of  ■ 
Eastbourne,  Sussex,  lately  advertised.  Out  of  | 
these,  seven  were  selected.for  further  consideration, ; ; 
when  one  submitted  by  Mr.  Blessley,  architect,  of 
London  and  Eastbourne,  was  adopted. 


THE  EXHIBITION  GROUNDS, 

— Por  the  last  seven  years  the  progress  of  i 
these  works  has  excited  much  observation ; — at  ; 
first,  the  opening  of  magnificent  roads ; then  tbo  i 
clearance  of  sundry  houses  in  Kensington  Gore ; < 
next  the  erection  of  museums  most  original  in  : 
bizarrerie  oi  design;  and  lastly,  the  laying  out,  t 
or  rather  the  circumvallation,  of  some  20  acres  f 
destined  for  Horticultural  Gardens. 

An  edict  from  the  Royal  Commissioners  has  j 
now  decreed  that  the  National  Exhibition  is  to  li 
occupy  the  whole  area  of  unappropriated  ground 
in  juxtaposition  with  the  gardens,  and  to  extend 
the  entire  length  of  the  south  aud  west  ranges.  [ 
The  plans  have  been  already  published ; therefore  • 
it  is  permissible  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  ar-  ^ 
rangement  and  classification  of  institutions  in  such 
close  proximity. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  assumed  that  the  Exlubi-  ‘ 
tion  building  is  to  be  permanent.  The  solidity  of  ! 
the  structure  iu  masonry  bespeaks  it ; for  it  ' 
would  he  prodigal,  if  not  worse,  to  demolish,  after  t: 
six  months’  service,  a colosseum  which  had  been  1 
raised  at  the  cost  of  250,000/. ; and  that,  even  ! 
although  the  requirements  of  art  in  this  vast  t 
metropolis  needed  not  a permanent  temple  for  the  | 
purposes  of  collecting  and  comparing,  every  tenth 
year,  the  advances  of  industry.  But,  in  truth,  such  \ 
a temple  could  bo  occupied  and  well  filled  every  ^ 
year ; and  the  reserve  of  so  grand  an  institute,  r 
dedicated  to  useful  or  competitive  objects,  would  ) 
not  only  pay  the  speculators,  but  prove  a national  i; 
benefit.  , , 

As  to  the  character  and  style  of  architectura!|  [ 
chosen,  that  has  been  pronounced  on  in  the  ! 
Builder  oi  last  week;  and  it  clearly  proves,  as  ; 
do  also  the  buildings  already  erected  on  the  land  li 
of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  that  beauty  of  design  | 
had  no  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  authorities,  l 
So  far  as  tho  Museum  is  concerned,  there  is 
that  within  which  passeth  show.  It  was  got  up 
hastily,  for  utilitarian  purposes.  The  Palace  of  ! 
Arts  and  the  Horticultural  Gardens  are  totally 
different:  they  ought  to  be,  if  indeed  they  are  i 
not  designed  to  be,  permanent.  1 

To  form  gardens  at  an  enormous  expense  would  n 
be  idle,  if,  after  a season  or  two,  the  whole  were  to  ;| 
be  clc.ared  .away  like  the  Crystal  Palace  of  1851;  J 
and  yet,  on  regarding  the  position  selected,  seeing  ! 
that  they  are  surrounded  by  a 25  feet  wall;  that  li 
across  the  boundary  roads  they  are  overshadowed  fJ 
by  houses  70  feet  high ; that  dwellings  agglomerate  j 
daily  on  every  side  of  them ; that  the  towering  || 
structure  on  the  south  will  curtain  off  the  men-  j 
dian  sun  j and  that  the  London  smoke  already  J 
forfends  the  bloom  of  onr  moss  or  common  rose ; — I 
surely  it  would  seem  that  this  is  a most  question*  || 
able  sits  for  a floral  garden. 
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For  a great  international  exposition,  no  site 
jould  be  better  adapted  : in  fact,  there  is  no  space 
eft  within  the  range  of  London,  without  trenching 
ipon  the  parks ; and  of  that  we  saw  the  havoc 
perpetrated  by  the  first  experiment. 

Tliere  are  some  intrusions  made  on  the  Crom- 
vell,  the  Prince’s,  and  the  Exhibition  roads,  one- 
\kird  part  of  the  toidth  being  fenced  off  throughout 
;ho  whole  frontage  of  the  projected  buildings ; but 
;bat  we  suppose  is  only  a temporary  trespass, 
luring  the  progress  of  the  works ; for  its  coutin- 
lance  would  be  both  a violation  of  public  rights, 
ind  a breach  of  faith  with  builders,  who  have  ex- 
pended large  sums  in  noble  ranges  which  illustrate 
the  South  Kensington  quarter. 

The  immediate  proximity  of  the  Gardens  is  a 
convenient  arrangement,  so  far  as  it  will  afford  a 
popular  promenade  in  all  weathers.  The  invalid 
or  valitudinarian  will  find  in  the  mile  of  arcade  a 
most  agreeable  solace  in  winter;  and,  in  summer, 
fashionable  crowds  may  resort  tbithci’,  if  a military 
band  be  superadded  to  the  statuary,  fountains, 
lud  exotic  rarities  of  Flora. 

Viewed,  then,  as  the  accomplishment  of  a great 
public  necessity,  and  as  a model  to  which  other  na- 
tions, having  already  deferred,  will  look  with  some 
.nterest;  surely  the  plan  and  design  of  the  intended 
building  ought  to  be,  if  not  illustrious,  at  least 
faultless;  and,  above  all,  it  ought  to  be  of  an  en- 
Juring  character.  A palace  of  Aladdin,  a dissolving 
?iew,  a crystal  bnbble,  to  be  blown  into  splendour, 
July  to  burst  on  the  decline  of  a summer’s  sun, 
pvould  be  a needless  waste  of  national  resources,  a 
profanation  of  the  taste  and  talent  of  the  age,  and 
i wanton  outrage  upon  most  valuable  grounds 
ivbich  have  hitherto  been  always  agreeable  to 
ook  upon.  QuoifDAM. 


THE  DESCENDANTS  OF  SIR  ^YALTER 
SCOTT. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  “A.  B.,”  in  his  inte- 
■esting  notes  on  “ Descendants  of  Eminent  British 
Worthies,”  falls  into  a mistake  in  saying  that  Sir 
Valter  Scott’s  “race”  “has  perished,”  and  also 
■hat  “those  of  but  slight  relationship  inherit  his 
and  and  title.”  Now,  not  only  has  Sir  Walter 
icott  a direct  descendant  living,  but  at  the  same 
ame  the  title  is  extinct  at  present.  A few  words 
■vill  explain  this.  The  representative  of  Sir 
.Valter  Scott  is  Mary  Monica  Scott,  the  daughter 
)f  Mr.  Hope  Scott,  the  eminent  Parliamentary 
iounsel,  and  Charlotte,  the  daughter  of  Lockhart, 
vho,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was  Scott’s  son-in- 
aw,  having  married  Sir  Walter’s  eldest  daughter 
pophia.  Mary  Jlcuica  Scott  is  the  only  surviving 
laughter  of  the  late  Mrs.  Hope  Scott ; for, 
'.Ithough  a son  and  several  other  daughters  were 
lorn,  they  died  prematurely.  Miss  Hope  Scott, 
fho  is  now  about  nine  years  of  age,  is,  therefore, 
he  great-grandchild  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  by  the 
emale  side,  and  is  the  heiress  of  Abbotsford 
louse  and  estate;  her  father,  Mr.  Hope  Scott, 
reing  merely  administrator  or  tutor  in  respect  to 
he  property  at  present.  Should  Mary  Monica 
’icott  die  without  issue,  then  the  property,  but 
• ot  the  title,  will  revert  to  the  nephew  or  nephews 
f Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  sons  of  his  eldest  bro- 
her,  who,  I believe,  are  at  present  resident  in 
i.merica,  or  some  of  the  other  colonies.  Thus, 
athough  “ the  hope  of  founding  a family  ” in  the 
liiect  male  line,  as  Lockhart  observes,  “died  with 
dm,”  there  is  still  a hope,  which  all  will  cherish, 
iiat  this  child,  the  sole  living  link  that  remains  of 
:ie  great  minstrel’s  house  and  family,  may  grow 
p to  woman’s  estate,  and  perpetuate  the  “ race  ” 
ihicb  has  already  suffered  such  adverse  fate. 

Tweedside. 


AN  OPINION  OF  KING’S  COLLEGE 
CHAPEL. 

} Our  facetious  friend,  Mr.  Wm.  Burges,  in  his 
teture  at  the  Architectural  Photographic  Exhi- 
i'tion  {ante,  p.  192),  admires  “a  mock  tonrua- 
aent  between  a man  seated  on  a hog  and  a woman 
ai  a cock,”  when  sculptured  in  Mediieval  masonry. 
At  makes  fun  with  bis  usual  “ jiiztinesfs  ” (what- 
rer  that  may  mean)  of  “two  acrobatic  indi- 
Hiluals”  carved  in  the  details  of  Sb.  Paul’s 
hthedral,  London. 

nin  other  words,  he  admires,  with  the  rapturous 
Jndour  of  Gothic  men,  grotesque  and  hideous 
dnd  often  obscene)  details  in  Medimval  work,  but 
;!dds  up  Classic  angels  to  general  reprobation. 
IMay  I inquire  if  that  be  fair  criticism,  which 
Jads  to  elevate  the  study  of  architecture  ? 
alu  the  same  style  he  descants  upon  King’s 
allege  Chapel,  in  Cambridge,  but  does  so  merely 
aigmatically.  He  says  it  is, 

1.  “That  ^voIlderfully  over-praised  building.” 


THE  BUILDER. 


2.  “ It  can  hardly  bo  placed  before  the  archi- 
tect as  an  example  to  be  studied.” 

3.  “The  roof  is  a pretty  puzzle  in  stone- 
cutting.” 

4.  “ All  the  rest  of  the  building  is  positively 
bad.” 

May  I ask  Mr.  Burges  to  give  some  reasons  for 
these  sweeping  statements,  viz.: — 

1.  How,  when,  and  where,  it  is  wonderfully 
over-praised;  with  the  chapter  and  page  of  books 
of  reference  that  will  prove  his  dictum. 

2.  All  the  leading  architects,  from  Sir  C.  Wren 
to  Sir  C.  Barry  (both  inclusive),  have  studied  it 
with  profit.  Great  men  may  differ : will  Mr. 
Burges  say  why  they  were  all  wrong  ? 

3.,  Professor  Willis,  in  a paper  read  at  the 
Institute  of  Architects,  mathematically  demon- 
strated the  construction  of  the  stone  roof:  will 
Mr.  Burges  state  what  portions  are  still  a puzzle 
to  him  ? 

4.  When  a thing  is  “bad,”  it  is  generally 
negatively  zo:  will  Mr.  Borges  detail  his  prools 
for  asserting  that  this  “building  is  posUivelg 
bad.” 

I respectfully  await  bis  candid  reply. 

Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  M.  A. 


THE  NUMBERING  OF  METROPOLITAN 
DWELLINGS. 

Having  been  lately  called  upon  in  connection 
with  certain  inquiries  to  visit  several  houses  in 
streets  erected  before  the  passing  of  the  Metro- 
politan  Building  Act,  I find  much  difficulty  caused 
by  the  irregular  numbering  of  the  houses.  In 
some  streets  the  numbers  are  so  confused  that, 
even  in  the  daytime,  it  is  not  easy  to  find  them. 
In  some  streets  there  arc  three  and  more  similar 
numbers,  and  halves  and  quarters  of  the  same 
figure. 

In  my  own  case,  in  the  house  which  I occupy, 
although  the  street  is  of  no  great  extent,  there 
are  two  Nos.  20,  a 20i,  and  two  Nos.  IG.  The 
trouble  to  the  postman  is  considerable,  and  the 
wrong  delivery  of  letters  frequent,  notwithstand- 
ing the  care  of  these  functionaries.  In  connection 
with  my  No.  20  the  matter  is  made  worse  than 
usual,  for  my  name  is  a common  one,  and  the 
occupier  of  the  other  No.  20  seems  to  have  the 
same.  The  postmen  feel  that  a careful  revision  of 
the  numbers  of  several  streets  is  much  required  ; 
and  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  the  mention  of  these 
circumstances  in  your  pages  will  cause  the  sub- 
ject to  be  taken  notice  of  by  the  authorities,  and 
will  lead  them  to  devise  measures  which  will 
make  the  numbering  of  the  streets  of  this  vast 
metropolis  as  perfect  as  possible. 

One  No.  20. 


FIRE  ESCAPES. 

A LATE  number  of  a pictorial  American  paper 
contained  a representation  of  experiments  made 
with  “fire  escapes,”  from  the  front  of  a “seven- 
storied  hotel.”  Some  particulars  may  he  useful 
here, 

1.  A “sheet,”  or  tarpaulin,  or  rug — materials 
not  known, — apparently  about  15  feet  square, 
held  by  several  persons,  for  the  party  to  bo  rescued 
to  jump  into;  and  a fireman  is  represented — in 
rather  too  professional  an  attitude — doing  so. 
Some  courage  would  be  required;  but  the  dread- 
ful immediate  alternative,  with  the  certainty  of 
being  safely  caught,  might  brace  the  most  timid 
miud.  Might  not  our  fire  escapes,  and  especially 
engines,  where  the  additional  weight  and  incon- 
venience would  be  little,  be  furnished  with  these  ? 

2.  Italian  (I  am  pretty  certain, — else  French — 
not  having  the  paper  before  me)  “ ladders  ” — long, 
light,  flexible,  and  extensible — say  25  yards,  ap- 
pearing to  fasten  by  prongs,  or  grapnels,  to  the 
walls,  up  and  down  which  firemen  move  with 
celerity. 

3.  A “.sliding”  escape,  similar  to  that  best, 
perhaps,  of  ours,  out  of  ivhich  a person  cannot  fall 
after  entering.  Strange  to  say,  however,  this 
appears  to  be  a close  tube,  with  no  perceptible 
orifices,  though  there  maybe  minute  ones;  resem- 
bling a gigantic  elongated  chimney-pot,  rendering 
the  idea  of  suffocation,  spite  of  any  rapidity  of 
transit,  more  than  problematical.  If  there  be  a 
reason  for  this  imperviousness,  it  is  probably  that 
from  the  fabric  being  rendered  anti-combustible, 
with  chloride  of  zinc,  or  potash,  &C.,  the  “patient” 
might  escape  any  outburst  of  flame. 

Whilst  on  this  head,  the  sliding  escape  m.ay 
be  flexible  (canvas  and  ladder  “sticks”  roll- 
ing up),  and  kept  in  homes  for  letting  doion-,  the 
writer  having  descended  in  such  a one,  from 
curiosity,  upwards  of  forty  years  ago. 

Lastly,  an  idea  which  actually  occurred  to  the 
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writer  some  eighteen  years  ago,  only  he  proposed 
it  to  act  from  within,  without  external  agency  : — 
A species  of  sack,  or  resembling  a large  circular 
“portmanteau,”  raised  on  end, — here,  probably, 
of  leather  or  ludia-ruhber,  slung  by  a rope,  with 
diverging  cords ; into  which  sack  the  party  enters, 
and  is  lowered  by  a pulley.  In  the  representation 
a fireman  has  entered,  and  lowers  it,  and  the 
machine  is  large  enough  to  hold  three  or  four  at 
once,  and  a male  and  female  are  represented 
descending  together  at  the  “trial.”  The  writer’s 
idea  was  that  of  a single  one  kept  in  a house, 
into  which  a person  might  get,  and  descend  by  a 
kind  of  jack-pulley.  A graduating  rope  might  be 
held  in  the  hand,  as  related  of  the  “ cliff”  ascent, 
in  “ The  Antiquary.”  There  are  objections  to  this 
idea : it  is  for  others  to  say  whether  they  are 
insuperable. 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  “ escapes  ” from  fire 
should  presuppose  want  of  presence  of  miud 
through  alarm;  but  the  contingency  is  so  dread- 
ful, that  persons  should  discipline  their  minds  by 
acquaintance  with  the  openings  and  details  of 
escape,  including  moving  as  near  the  ground  as 
possible  in  case  of  its  occuixence.  D.  P. 


THE  MAGNESIAN  LIMESTONE. 

_ Sir,— A very  cursory  view  of  the  Anston  quar- 
ries, whence  the  stone  used  in  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament was  excavated,  will  account  for  the  dila- 
pidation  of  the  Palace  at  Westminster. 

The  face  of  the  stone  in  the  quarries  exhibits 
at  irregular  distances  perpendicular  sand  cracks 
extending  the  whole  depth  of  the  quarries,  and 
separating  the  stone  into  large  masses,  30,  40, 
and  50  feet  square.  On  each  side  of  these  sand 
cracks  the  stone  is  soft,  and  crumbles  away  ; and, 
at  the  distance  of  12  to  24  inches,  it  becomes 
again  hard  and  flinty.  There  are  also  a top  and 
bottom  bed  of  the  stone  much  softer  than  the 
general  mass  of  the  workable  stone,  which  is  in- 
exhaustible in  quantity,  and  equal  in  durability 
to  any  magnesian  limestone  in  existence. 

In  conversation  with  some  men  who  had  worked 
for  many  years  in  the  quarries,  I learnt  that  it 
was  notorious  that  much  stone  unfit  for  external 
work  hud  been  sent  to  London ; and  I observed  in 
the  quarries,  when  I visited  them  recently,  several 
refuse  blocks,  one  end  of  which  was  decaying, 
whilst  the  other  end  was  perfectly  bard. 

Without  imputing  any  wilful  neglect  to  the 
architect  or  inspectors  of  the  works  then  in  pro- 
gress, I cannot  help  thinking  that,  if  a more  strict 
examination  of  the  stone  supplied  by  the  con- 
tractors had  been  exercised,  we  should  not  now 
have  to  lament  the  dilapidation  so  prevalent  in 
the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

I have  no  iijterest  in  the  Anston  stone  quarries, 
and  ray  sole  object  in  this  communication  is  the 
elucidation  of  the  truth.  G.  T.  H. 


THE  STAGE. 

Sogal  Italian  Opera. — Mr.  Gye  opened  his  new 
season  on  Tuesday  evening  last  with  the  “ Pro- 
phete,”  and  a house  full  to  the  ceiling.  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  he  will  remain  without  rivalrv, 
the  manager  of  “ Her  Majesty’s”  giving  no  sign. 
Madame  Czillag  {Fides)  is  justifying  all  we  hoped 
from  her.  Tamberlik  is  in  admirable  voice,  and 
the  whole  opera,  indeed,  is  faultlessly  performed. 
The  scenery  is  of  striking  beauty.  Although  pro- 
duced last  year  it  must  be  considered  as  quite  new 
— only  a few  nights  having  elapsed  after  its  pro- 
duction before  the  clo,se  of  the  season.  The  opening 
scene,  the  winter  scene  for  the  skaters,  and  the 
interior  of  the  cathedral  arranged  for  the  coro- 
nation, are  admirable  specimens  of  scenic  .art.  The 
subscription  for  the  season,  we  are  glad  to  bear, 
is  a very  good  one. 

The  Haymarl-et  Theatre. — Some  very  pretty 
and  effective  landscape  scenery  has  been  painted 
by  Mr.  Frederick  Fenton  for  Mr.  Buckstone’s  re- 
vival of  “The  Miller  and  his  Men;”— especially 
the  first,  a view  on  the  Elbe,  Bohemia,  with  Cot- 
tage of  Kelinar ; and  the  Interior  of  the  Robbers’ 
Cave  beneath  the  hill,  with  a “live”  water- 
fall of  no  ordinary  extent  at  the  back.  •'The 
Miller  and  his  Men  ” recalls  those  days  when  “ cha- 
racters,” a penny  plain,  and  twopence  coloured, 
were  the  delight  of  boyhood.  Every  word  of  it 
must  be  recollected  by  thousands,  but  this  evi- 
dently does  not  interfere  with  the  success  of  the 
revival,  which  seems  to  bo  unquestionable.  “ A 
Duke  in  Difficulties”  increases  in  popularity. 
Many  ill-natured  things  have  been  said  about  it 
most  unjustly.  It  is  to  some  extent  wrongly  cast, 
Mr.  Compton,  for  instance,  good  actor  as  he  is,  is 
altogether  out  of  place  as  the  lady-killing  BelJc- 
cour.  Mr.  Buckstonc,  Mr.  Clark,  and  Mrs.  Stirling 
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are  on  the  other  hand,  excellent.  The  opening  of 
the  second  act,  the  llnlns  of  Waldstein,  with  a Koyal 


Pic-nic,  is  a picture  worth  seeiug. 


discounts  to  architects. 

1 jjgrr  to  recommend  to  architects  the  fol- 
lowing form  of  reply  to  tradesmen  whose  letters, 
similar  to  one  I inclose,  are  a constant  and  serious 
nuisance. 

“Sir— Vour  letter  olferine  a commission  upon  orders 
nhtained  for  you  by  me  1 have  placed  in  a pigeon-hole 
• ••  ’ ivotecl  to  ‘ insults : ’ the  next  I shall  forward 


specially  di 

. t _ n..:i 


to  the  Builder. 


r obedient  servant.” 


Sir— One  or  two  letters  have  appeared  in  your 
columns  on  the  subject  of  trade  discounts,  as  allowed  to 

'^^Dircounts  are  given  to  the  trade,  as  I understand  the 
matter  on  the  principle  that  the  trade  is  entitled  to 

wholesale  prices,  while  the  public  is  only  entitled  to  the 
retail  prices ; and  I presume  the  reason  for  this  distinc- 
tion is  that  builders  and  others  in  the  building  trade 
reouirc  larger  nuantitics  of  bricks,  lime,  glass,  tiniber, 
tiles,  ironmongery,  &’C.,  than  the  public  does,  and  pc 
more  likely  to  repeat  tbeir  orders  : the  orders  thus  beuig 
on  a larger  scale,  niid  more  frequent,  can  be  executed 
with  greater  economy  by  the  dealer  in  building  matenals ; 
and  part  of  this  benefit  is  conferred  on  the  builder  who 
gives  the  order.  . . , . . • 

Now  if  my  statement  of  principles  be  correct,  why  is 
not  a surveyor,  in  his  degree,  entitled  to  a trade  discount 
as  much  as  a builder?  Does  not  he,  perhaps  in  a smaller 
wav  repeat  liis  orders,  and  order  larger  quantities  at  a 
time  than  the  public?  Perhaps  the  trade  discountshould 
be  less  to  him  as  his  transactions  may  be  smaller ; but  in 
his  degree  he— as  between  himself  aud  the  dealer  in  build- 
ing  materials— is  surely  entitled  to  a discount?  As  be- 
tween the  surveyor  and  his  employer,  I adimt,  another 
question  arises-,  but  this  question  is  one  simply  of  honest 
i-*.: --,.1  .nnof  ho  ipff.  for  each  surveyor  to  settle  be- 


deftling,  and  must  he  left  for  each  surveyor  to  settle  be- 
tween himself  and  liis  employer ; the  best  way  being,  in 

ipv  opinion,  to  give  the  employer  the  benefit  of  any  dis- 
count procured,  and  charge  the  employer  for  any  addi- 
tional trouble  the  surveyor  may  have  incurred  in  pro- 
curing  it.  E-  g;  it  is  a convenience  and  also  an  economy 
in  mauy  contracts  to  reserve,  say,  the  tiles  for  pave- 
ments,  the  plate  glass,  the  ornamental  iron-work,  Ac., 
and  supply  these  to  the  contractor  when  wanted.  He- 
serving  these  involves  the  architect  or  surveyor  in  addi- 
tional trouble.  Let  him  procure  the  things  reserved  for 
his  employer  at  the  lowc.A  rate  he  can,  and  charge  for  his 
additional  trouble. 

Assume  that  we  hasten  the  commencement  and  there- 
fore the  completion  of  the  work,  that  we  economise  or 
otherwise  benefit  our  employers  and  wbat  other  than 
some  such  courses,  as  men  doing  the  best  we  can  for  our 

emplover.=<,  areopento  us  ^ . 

If  it  were  not  that  the  dealers  in  building  materials,  &c., 
make  a mystery  about  their  discounts,  as  if  there  was 
really  something  under-hand  in  the  matter,  such  transac- 
tions  as  I have  described  would  never  he  confounded  with 
that  back-stair  business,  into  which  endeavours  have  been 
made  to  draw  all  of  ns  doubtless ; I mean,  the  receiving 
a per-centage  from  builders  employed  by  us.  A per- 
centage from  a builder  is  doubtless  money  drawn 
surreptitiously  out  of  the  pockets  of  our  employers;  as 
was,  indeed,  remarkably  instanced  some  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  when  a builder,  who  had  for  the  first  tune 
given  me  in  an  estimate  for  a job,  on  understanding  that 
I expected  no  money  from  him,  at  once  reduced  his  esti- 
mate by  5 per  cent.,  saying  he  had  put  on  that  amount 
forme!  Another  builder  I recollect,  who,  having  been 
at  work  for  roe  for  three  fourths  of  a year,  ought  to  have 
known  better,  actually  sent  me  in,  "to  begin  the  year 
with,”  a scale  of  per-centages  he  proposed  to  allow  me, 
under  different  circumstances;  the  least  pcr-ceiitagc,  if 
I recollect  rightly,  being  for  contract  work  procured  in 
competitinn,  ihe  largest  for  jobbing  and  day-work  I But 
surely,  receiving  a trade  discount  from  dealers  in  building 
materials,  openly  accounted  for  between  ourselves  and 
our  emplovers,  is  not  only  altogether  different  from  such 
transactions  as  these  last,  hut  is  receiving  something  we 
are,  each  in  our  degree,  fully  entitled  to,  from  the  dealers 
in  building  materials,  which,  as  doing  the  best  for  our 
employers,  wc  arc  bound  to  procure  for  their  benefit.  For 
the  dealers  to  object  to  if,  indeed,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
merely  fur  them  to  stand  in  their  own  way,  as  they  are 
thus  interposing  needless  dilllcultics  in  the  way  of  tlie 
public  getting  their  work  done  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner  to  itself ; and  wc  all  know  that  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  seller  to  pul  every  possible  facility  in  the  way  of  the 
buyer.  An  Akchitect  and  Sdrvxvor. 


Institute,  at  my  letter,  as  a reflection  either  upon  archi- 
tects in  general  Jor  upon  the  Institute  in 
Amongst  tho  numberless  requests  for  discounts  I have 
received  from  people  practising  as  architects,  I believe  i 
have  never  had  a single  application  from  a member  ol  ttie 

Institute.  Theconditionsofmembership  at  once  disprove 

such  a suspicion,  and  my  proposal  to  further  extend  the 
operation  of  the  Institute  to  check  .the  T 

exempts  me  from  the  charge  of  having  cast  the  slightc  t 

reflection  upon  any  of  its  members.  * or.,1 

I have  received,  since  writing  my  letter  of  March  2na, 
two  or  three  fresh  applications  from  architects 
counts ; and  it  was  only  this  morning  s post  that  wougnt 
me  a letter  from  an  architect  concluding  as  louows,  viz., 
— ” I suppose  you  allow  architects  the  usual  commission 
on  all  work.’’  Does  the  word  ‘‘usual  mean  anything 
or  not?  And.  again.  I ask,  is  it  a 

fession  to  be  supuortmg  a number  of  men  on  the  direct 
plunder  of  the  public  ? I,  as  a manufacturer,  know  that  l 
differ  from  it  in  a variety  of  ways,  as  does  every  member 
of  the  architectural  profession  without  knowing  it,  or 
having  the  possibility  of  knowing  it.  Great  social  evils 
can  only  be  checked  by  active  co-operation ; but  eveiy 
individual  is  responsible  for  his  share  of  assistance  in  their 
exposure.  Will  tho  Institute  carry  out  the  principle  of 
checking  surreptitious  commissions  upon  which  they  have 
worked  to  a certain  extent  with  success  ? or  is  every  one 

who  exposes  them  to  be  called  in  question? 

Every  man  who  allows  a discount  to  architects  could 
afford  to  supply  the  public  with  his  manufacture  at  a pro- 
portionately lower  cost ; or,  in  other  words,  he  is  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  his  production  to  the  public  by  exactly  the 
amount  he  is  able  to  take  off  to  the  architect.  The  ques- 
tion is  put  in  a clear  and  intelligible  light  when  a manu- 
facturer is  instructed  to  add,  over  and  above  his  ordinary 
rates  of  charge,  so  much  to  his  estimates,  to  remunerate 
tlie  architect  ••  for  Lis  trouble  in  corresponding  with  you.” 
Whether  such  proceedings  take  place  is  simply  a matter 
of  fact  known  only  by  those  under  whose  cognizance  they 
come  j blit  the  question  of  their  importance^to  the  profes- 
sion, of  their  influence  on  the  social  standing  of  the 
profession,  and  the  power  and  means  the  profession  has 
of  checking  them,  can  only  be  justly  considered  by  such 
a co-operative  body  as  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
architects.  Wat  Tyler. 


Sir,— Mr.  Kerr’s  letter,  headed  “Wat  Tyler,”  which  1 
have  but  just  noticed  in  the  Builder, of  the  30th  March,  is 
The  first  iiiiimalion  I have  had  of  my  letter  in  the  Builder, 
of  the  Slid  March,  having  been  noticedby  the  Institute.*  In 
cases  where  any  personal  question  is  involved,  I have  just 
a«  much  objection  as  Mr.  Kerr  can  have  to  anonymous 
communications.  But  in  this  instance  there  appear  to 
me  several  reasons  justifying  my  refusing  to  divulge  my 
name.  My  good  faith,  is,  I think,  sufficiently  guaranteed 
by  my  name  being  known  to  yourself ; and  I wish  to  avoid 
the  suspicion  involved  by  a much  too  common  practice 
of  discussions  of  thi->  kind  being  made  a mere  excuse  for 
publicity.  I could  not  publish  ray  name  and  business 
without  casting  a reflection  on  my  brother  manufacturers 
of  kindred  cratt,  who  deem  it  right  to  allow  discounts  to 
architects;  and,  furthermore,  it  is  scarcely  just  to  ask 
me,  for  the  sake  of  a mere  matter  of  etiquette,  to  alienate 
from  niysilf  several  of  my  customers. 

However  much  Mr.  Kerr  may  doubt  the  justice  of  my 
charges,  it  must  after  all  be  a matter  of  fact  whether 
they  are  true  or  false.  I did  not  make  a suigle  statement 
of  a '‘random”  or  indefinito  character,  but  merely 
chronicled  the  fact  of  certain  conimnnications  having 
been  made  to  me ; and,  if  my  fac's  are  doubttd,  I shall  be 
quite  willing  to  put  myself  in  ecmmunication  with  Mr. 
Kerr  or  Professor  Donaldson  ; and.  if  tliey  think  it  would 
not  involve  me  in  a breach  of  good  faith,  show  them  the 
letters  to  which  1 referred.  If  they,  on  seeing  them, 
think  my  statements  were  in  the  slightest  degree  exagge- 
rated, 1 shall  feci  that  they  will  bo  perfectly  warranted  in 
calling  upon  me  for  a public  explanation.  I cannot  think 
any  one  is  justified  in  taking  umbrage,  on  behalf  ot  the 


patents  connected  with  building.* 

Mackinert  for  the  Manufacture  of  Plain 
AND  Ornamented  Bricks,  Slabs,  Tiles,  and 
Quarries. — JI.  T.  Green,  Moreton,  and  S.  B. 
Wright,  Parkfield9,Barlaston,Staflbrd8hire.  Dated 
30th  April,  1860. — This  invention  consists,  under 
one  modification,  of  a revolving  screen  with  a self- 
adj  usting  or  elastic  voU-sciueczer  to  feed  the  clay  into 
a pug-mill,  as  heretofore  used,  and  of  a combinatiou 
of  two,  three,  or  more  such  pug-mills,  by  means  of 
which  two,  three,  or  more  streams  of  clay  are  de- 
livered iuto  a chamber  with  adjustable  partitions 
or  tongues,  the  bottom  of  which  is,  by  preference, 
composed  of  revolving  rolls  (such  as  Lave  been 
heretofore  used  in  working  clay),  which,  carrying 
the  clays  past  the  tongues,  forms  them  into  sheets 
of  the  thickness  of  the  space  between  the  tongues 
aud  the  surface  of  the  rolls : these  streams  of 
clay  are  then  carried  between  the  jaws  of  the 
rolls,  and  squeezed  together  and  united  iuto  one 
compact  stream.  If  bricks  are  required,  the  clays 
are  propelled  by  the  rolls,  as  in  other  brick 
machines  working  by  rolls,  through  a die  of 
peculiar  construction. 

Constructing  Brick  Walls,  and  Ornament- 
ing TQE  Materials  to  be  used  for  the  same. — 
W.  Basford,  Burslcm.  Dated  12th  May,  1860. — 
The  first  part  of  this  invention  consists  in  con- 
structing walls  BO  that  their  interior  or  exterior 
or  both  faces  shall  be  composed  of  materials  more 
even  and  permanent  in  colour,  and  more  suitable 
for  resisting  the  action  of  the  weather,  than  those 
ordinarily  employed.  The  patentee  ellects  this  by 
using  small  slabs  or  bricks  of  a better  material, 
aud  prepared  in  n superior  manner  to  ordinary 
bricks.  These  slabs  are  of  two  kinds  : the  one  has 
a sectional  area  equal  to  that  of  the  ordin.ary 
header  brick  : the  other  has  a sectional  area  equal 
to  the  face  of  a stretcher  brick.  He  calls  these 
the  improved  header  and  stretcher  faces,  or  face 
bricks.  Their  thickness  varies  according  to  their 
application,  being  from  1 inch  to  3 indies,  or  even 
more.  He  makes  use  of  one  or  both  of  these  bricks, 
as  m.iy  be  wished,  or  according  to  the  kind  of  w.all 
built.  In  the  next  part  of  the  invention  he  pro- 
poses to  rabbet  or  recess  either  the  two  front 
corners  or  all  the  corners  of  the  stretcher  brick, 
according  as  bo  is  about  to  line  one  or  both  faces 
of  the  wall ; so  that,wlieu  two  bricks  come  together, 
be  is  enabled  to  place  one  of  the  face  headers 
within  the  recess  formed  by  the  two  rabbeted 
corners  of  the  bricks,  which  not  only  produces  the 
effect  of  au  ornamental  face,  but  forms  a complete 
cover  to  the  joints  of  the  bricks.  By  causing  the 
face  to  project  from  the  rabbeted  recess,  and 
placing  another  stretcher  face  along  the  ordinary 
stretcher  brick,  so  as  to  come  flush  with  the  front 
face,  the  whole  of  the  wall  may  be  faced  with  the 
improved  slabs. 

Routable  Buildings.  — J.  Chesterton,  Lei- 
cester. Dated  13th  September,  1860.  Bars  of 
angle-iron  are  used  for  connecting  together  the 
panels,  sheets,  or  plates  of  which  the  walls  or  sides 


and  roofs  of  the  buildings  are  composed,  as  well  as 
supporting  the  rafters  or  joists  of  tho  flooring  and 
the  roofs.  The  patentee  constructs  tho  walls  of 
panels,  plates,  or  sheets  of  zinc,  iron,  or  other 
suitable  metallic  or  non-metallic  material,  plain  or 
corrugated,  and  to  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
edges  of  the  said  panels  or  plates  ho  attaches,  by 
riveting,  or  otherwise,  bars  of  angle-iron.  The 
invention  cannot  be  described  in  detail  without 
reference  to  the  drawings. 

Iron  and  Cast-Iron  Dwelling-Houses. — 
A.  Tronchon,  Paris.  Dated  15th  September,  1860. 
This  invention  consists  in  employing  cases  about 
20  inches  in  height  in  the  form  of  a rectangular 
parallelogram  of  cast-iron,  corresponding  to  walls 
of  20  inches,  16  inches,  or  8 inches  in  thickness, 
according  to  the  height  and  size  of  the  house 
to  be  constructed.  These  cases  arc  without  a 
bottom,  and  are  superposed  like  free  stones, 
and  may  he  plain  or  ornamental  as  required. 
The  large  openings  are  formed  by  cases  sup- 
ported by  internal  frames,  and  these  cases 
form  the  thickness  of  tho  walls.  To  avoid  the 
too  great  expansion  of  the  iron  by  heat,  and 
also  its  sonorousness,  the  spaces  between  the  sides 
of  the  cases  are  filled  with  earth,  sand,  or  other 
suitable  substances.  The  internal  walls  and  par- 
titions may  be  formed  of  two  metal  plates  placed 
parallel,  and  strongly  joined  together.  The  open- 
ings are  furnished  with  metal  frames  or  casings 
having  rabbets  formed  in  them.  The  floors  are 
made  of  T-form  iron  pieces,  adjusted  to  the  cast- 
iron  frames  by  bearings,  so  as  to  be  supported  on 
each  of  the  two  sides  of  the  same  case. 

Bricks,  Tiles,^  &c. — P.  Bffertz,  Manchester, 
Dated  28th  August,  1860.  The  machinery  purifies, 
mixes,  and  raises  the  clay  by  means  of  screwed  aud 
spiral  knives,  and  presses  the  material  so  prepared 
into  appropriate  moulds  in  the  following  manner: — 
The  freshly  dug  clay  is  passed  into  a hopper 
which  opens  into  the  machine.  This  hopper  has 
in  its  interior,  near  an  opening  at  the  bottom,  a 
shaft  with  revolving"  combs  or  beaters,  by  means 
of  which  the  clay,  partly  prepared  in  this  way,  is 
pressed  into  au  elevator  close  to  the  opening,  and 
effects  the  supplying  to  the  spiral  knives,  which 
are  enclosed  in  an  elliptical  vessel  called  an  ele- 
vator, in  which  above  the  knives  is  a grate  or  grid 
for  the  detention  of  stones  and  other  objectlonablo 
matter.  The  knives  raise  the  clay  which  has  been 
conveyed  from  the  hopper  through  the  grate  into 
a drawer  ivhich  runs  in  grooves  in  the  elevator. 
After  the  drawer  has  been  pushed  forward  the 
clay  Is  removed  out  over  the  mould,  which  is  close 
to,  and  at  the  same  elevation  as,  the  elevator,  and 
is  then  pressed  iuto  the  mould  by  means  of  a 
closely-fitting  piston  orpresser;  when,  according 
to  the  size  of  tho  machine,  from  two  to  ten  bricks 
may  bo  formed  in  the  moulds.  After  the  pressure 
the  piston  is  removed  out  of  the  drawer,  when  the 
latter  moves  back  again  over  the  elevator  to  be 
filled  afresh.  During  the  time  of  re-filling,  the 
piston  goes  down  a second  time ; and,  when  coming 
up  again,  the  bricks  are  raised  in  conjunction  with 
a type  which,  during  the  pressure,  forms  the  bottom 
of  the  moulds.  The  bricks  are  now  pushed  out 
by  the  again  approaching  drawer,  on  to  an  endless 
apron,  and  are  then  rolled  oil’,  by  means  of  a 
ratchet  wheel,  on  to  the  adjoining  roller  table  of 
the  waggon.  By  means  of  this  combination  one 
or  two  men  are  said  to  be  capable  of  transporting 
from  200  to  500  bricks  to  the  drying  places  with- 
out touching  them. 


" Wat  Tyler  ” does  not  read  his  Builder. 


' From  the  lists. 


Transactions  of  the  I\ational  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science.  1860.  Edited 
by  G.  W.  Hastings,  LL.I3.,  General  Secretary 
of  the  Association.  London:  Parkers  & Bourne, 
West  Strand.  1861. 

Social  science  embraces  the  whole  community 
of  a nation  in  one  all-compreheusive  view;  it 
quite  as  much  affects  the  rich  as  the  poor,  the 
high  as  the  low.  It  even  transcends  the  limits  of 
sep'iirate  nations,  and  has  just  pretensions  to  an 
international  status,  as  the  true  regulator  of  social 
intercourse  between  one  people  aud  another.  The 
questions  involved  in  the  pursuit  and  progress  of 
this  noble  and  most  important — we  had  aliuoat 
said  this  liighesb— branch  of  human  science, — the 
science  of  ourselves — tho  true  nosce-teipsnm,  secu- 
larly speaking,— are  not  mere  poor  man’s  ques- 
tions, therefore;  although  the  science  comprises 
every  poor  man’s  question  within  its  extensive 
grasp.  Many  quescions  in  social  science  have 
nothing  specially  or  directly  to  do  with  the 
state  or  prospects  of  the  poor,  although  in  truth 
thero  is  no  single  question  within  iU  limits 
with  which  both  poor  and  rich  have  not  iodi- 
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rectly  and  ultimately  to  do.  Neither  has  social 
science  anything  specially  or  directly  to  do  with 
that  bastard  science  which  has  so  long  usurped  its 
name;  although  indirectly  it  may,  some  time  or 
other,  be  called  upon  even  to  consider  its  errors, 

I and  its  truths  as  well, — for  “ Socialism,”  so  called, 
is  a hypothetical  and  erroneous  science  which 
; could  not  have  been  reared  unless  its  errors  had 
. been  mixed  and  cemented  with  important  truths, 

; even  while  based  fundamentally  on  totally  mis- 
. taken  ideas  of  the  natural  constitution  of  man,  as 
I a living  organism,  possessed  by  energetic,  active, 

■ regulative,  self-originating  forces,  and  not  a passive 
• creaturely  result  of  mere  organization,  totally  at 

the  mercy  of  outward  circumstances, and  plastically 
I and  entirely  moulded  by  them. 

The  grand  objects  of  social  science  may  be 
; gathered  from  a brief  summary  of  some  of  those 
I questions  and  objects  which  “ The  National  Asso- 

■ ciation  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,”  whose 
‘ “ Transactions  ” in  1860  we  are  about  to  speak  of, 
j have  in  view. 

This  association  was  established  in  1857,  under 
1 the  presidency  of  Lord  Brougham,  to  aid  in  the 
I general  development  of  social  science;  to  guide 
t the  public  mind  to  the  best  practical  means  of 
p promoting  the  amendment  of  the  law,  the  advance- 

0 ment  of  education,  the  prevention  and  repression 
D of  crime,  the  reformation  of  criminals,  the  adop- 

1 tion  of  sanitary  regulations,  and  the  diffusion  of 
3 sound  principles  on  all  questions  of  social  economy. 
I The  association  aims  to  bring  together  the  various 
•I  societies  and  individuals  who  are  engaged  or  in- 
tterested  in  furthering  these  objects;  and,  without 

trenching  upon  independent  exertions,  seeks  to 
; elicit  by  discussion  tte  real  elements  of  truth,  to 
tl  clear  up  doubts,  to  harmonize  discordant  opinions, 

I and  to  afford  a common  ground  for  tlie  inter- 
;']  change  of  trustworthy  information  on  the  great 
|;(  social  problems  of  the  day. 

I Of  its  several  annual  meetings,  and  the  valuable 
'I  papers  read  at  these,  we  have,  ere  now,  given  ac- 
|c  counts  in  the  Hidlder.  The  association  met  at 
ji  Birmingham  in  1857;  at  liiverpool  in  1858;  at 
h Bradford  in  1859;  and  at  Glasgow'  in  1860.  It  is 
|l  the  record  of  the  Glasgow  meeting  we  have  here 
[ji  before  us.  In  August  of  the  present  year  the  asso- 
' c ation  will  meet  in  Dublin.  Various  branches  and 
iilocal  associations  have  been,  and  are  being  formed, 
fsas  at  Liverpool,  Bradford,  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen, 
cand  even  Constantinople.  Efforts  are  being  made 
cto  establish  others,  as  at  Brighton.  There  are  also 
i)«ocieties  formed  in  connection  with  the  association, 
none  of  which  is  the  Workhouse  Visiting  Society, 
‘fof  which  the  Hon.  W.  Cowper,  M.P.,  is  the  pre- 
jksident,  and  Jliss  Louisa  Twining,  the  secretary  :* 
nanother  is  the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Indus- 
jtrial  Employment  ofWoraen,  of  which  the  Eirl  of 
flShaftesbury  is  the  president,  and  Miss  Jane  Crowe 
hthe  secretary. 

The  volume  of  Transactions  of  the  Social  Science 
isAssociation  for  1860  contains,  besides  an  introduc- 

ition  by  the  editor,  a sermon  preached  before  the 
association  in  the  High  Church,  or  Cathedral,  at 
Glasgow,  by  the  Rev.  John  Robertson,  D.D.,  on  “The 
Kingdom  of  God,”  aud  the  Cpening  Address  by 
Lord  Brougham;  many  other  important  addresses 
.nand  papers,  including  an  address  on  Jurisprudence, 
»jby  the  Lord-Advocate, — on  Education,  by  Sir 
JaJames  Kay  Shuttlewortb,  Bart., — on  Punishment 
mand  Reformation,  by  the  Hon.  A.  Kinnaird,  M.P., 
Inand  on  Social  Economy,  by  Sir  James  Emerson 
-tTennant ; select  papers,  notices  of  papers,  &c., — 
aon  Jurisprudence  and  Amendment  of  the  Law, 
ntmercantile,  proprietary,  internatioual,  <tc., — on 
tiEducation,  upper  and  middle  class,  as  well  as 
ipublic,  elementary,  and  other  forms, — on  Punish- 
Donent  and  Reformation,  including  the  treatment 
ifof  offenders,  reformatory  and  industrial  schools, 
urdrunkenness,  «tc., — on  Public  Health,  w’ith  an 
lldaddress  by  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  and  including 
inpapers  on  the  Influence  of  the  Construction  of 
: IHouses  and  Towns  on  Public  Health,  measures 
3ifor  its  improvement,  hospitals  and  epidemical 
iidiseases,  Ac., — and  on  Social  Economy,  including 
lUabour  and  capital,  the  condition  of  the  working 
iaclasses,  industrial  employment  of  women,  poor-law 
' nand  charitable  relief,  Ac. 

Many  of  these  papers,  as  well  as  the  addresses, 


|i*  "We  may  here  reiterate  that,  under  the  auspices  of  this 
I ^Society,  an  Industrial  Home  for  Young  Women  has  been 
fpopened  at  22,  New  Ormond-street,  under  the  sanction  of 
Iherhe  Bishop  of  London  ; the  management  being  carried  on 
'ioya  sub-committce  of  the  Workhouse  Visiting  Society, 
'll  tn  this  home,  girls  of  is  to  25  years  of  age  are  received 
^jOrrom  workhouses,  and  trained  for  service,  taught  needle- 
cwork,  &c.,  and  are  thus  happily  rescued  from  pauperism  , 
"ilmd  depravity.  Contributions  for  this  most  excellent  1 
Jjobject  are  earnestly  requested.  For  4s.  weekly,  or  10/.  a 
recommend  an  inmate  to  the  Home, 
'•lerhe  aecreta'-y,  Miss  Twining,  receives  contributions  at  the 
XBOciety’s  office,  3,  Waterloo-street,  S.W. 


are  given  at  length  in  the  volume,  which  extends 
to  900  pages,  including  a useful  index  and  a 
laborious  summary  of  numerous  minor  papers. 


VARIORUM. 

"People  whom  we  have  never  Met”  is  the  title 
cif  a lecture  delivered  in  the  General  Post-office 
Reading-room,  by  Mr.  Frank  Ives  Scudamore,  and 
now  printed.*  If  all  their  lectures  have  been  as 
good  as  this,  the  members  have  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied. With  a pleasant  pen  and  good  memory  Mr. 
Scudamore  introduces  his  readers  to  the  troll, 
dryad,  fann,  peri,  fairy,  brownie,  nix,  and  cobold 
of  the  poets.  To  enter  fairy  land  usefully, — 

“ Imagination  needs  must  stir, 

And  we  may  well  believe. 

Minds  which  have  nothing  to  confer 
Have  little  to  perceive.” 

The  spirit  land  is  never  empty,  though  its  bowers 
often  change  owners ; — 

" So  long  as  the  heart  has  cravings  which  the  visible 
world  cannot  satisfy ; so  long  as  the  execution  by  human 
instruments  falls  short  of  the  conception  by  human 
minds ; so  long  as  anticipation  transcends  enjoyment,  and 
weariness  follows  on  success;— so  long  will.man  imagine 
to  himself  a land  in  which  no  bitter  dreg  can  dash  the 
cup  of  pleasure;  so  long  will  he  picture  to  himself  that 
bright  and  happy  world,  store  it  with  whatever  he  most 
values  and  admires,  endow  its  inhabitants  with  whatever 
he  can  conceive  of  power,  majesty,  and  beauty,  and 
exult  in  the  hope,  nay,  in  the  conviction,  that  they  will 
not  always  be  ‘ People  whom  he  has  never  met.’  ” 
"Ventilation  of  Coal  Mines,”  by  a Colliery  Ma- 
nager (Simpkin  A Marshall),  although  not  very 
well  written,  contains,  in  si-xteeu  pages,  a great 
deal  of  sound  sense,  and  deserves  the  consideration 

of  all  who  are  interested. A very  useful  idea  is 

being  well  carried  out  in  “ Low’s  Quarterly  Index 
to  Current  Literature”  (Sampson  Low  A Son, 
Ludgate-hill,  publishers),  of  which  the  eighth 
quarterly  part  has  just  been  issued.  It  contains  a 
good  selection  of  titles,  Ac.,  of  the  more  important 
subjects  treated  of  in  new  books  and  in  the  chief 
reviews,  magazines,  and  journals  of  the  day.  The 
quarterly  reviews  referred  to  are  the  Edinburgh, 
Quarterly,  British,  London,  North  British,  North 
American,  and  Westminster;  the  monthlies,  Black- 
wood, Gentleman’s,  Fraser’s,  United  Service, 
Bentley’s,  New  Monthly,  Dublin  University,  Mac- 
millan’s, and  Cornhill ; weeklies,  Athenamm, 
Literary  Gazette,  Critic,  Saturday  Review,  E.t- 
arainer.  Spectator,  Builder,  Economist,  aud  Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle;  daily,  the  Times;  occasional, 
the  Transactions  of  learned  Societies,  Reports,  and 
Parliamentary  Papers.  Of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Index  is  made  up  we  may  give  the  following 
as  an  example; — 

Stone  for  building;  production  of. ...  Builder,  p.  761. 

,,  Weight  of. . .Architects’  Institute  Papers,  ISSo. 

„ Work,  decay;  Times,  Oct.  16,  37,  18,  20,  24, 
Dec.  25  ; Builder,  p.  761 ; Corn- 
hill  Magazine,  Dec.,  p.  712. 


^isallanta. 

Liyerpool  Society  of  Fine  Arts. — Mr,  H. 
P.  Horner  delivered  an  interesting  lecture  on 
" Architecture  in  Outline,”  at  the  Royal  Institti- 
tion,  Colquitt-street,  on  Tuesday  evening  in  last 
week,  to  the  members  of  this  society.  Mr.  Thomas 
Duncan  presided. 

Steam  on  Common  Roads. — Mr.  George  Fred- 
erick Young  has  forwarded  to  us  a communication 
in  reply  to  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Bi’ay’s 
Traction  Engine  Company  in  a previous  number, 
giving  his  reasons  for  omitting  merdion  of  Br.ay’s 
machine  in  his  book,  and  denying  that  his  interests 
are  in  any  way  identified  with  the  "Endless  Rail- 
way.” These  reasons  would  not  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Company,  and  would  lead  to  a controversy, 
for  which  we  could  not  afford  room. 

A Street  Tramway  at  Salford.  — The 
municipal  authorities  of  Salford  have  resolved  to 
allow  Mr.  John  Greenwood,  of  Pendleton,  to  lay 
down,  on  Haworth’s  patent  perambulating  prin- 
ciple, of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  an  iron 
tramway  for  omnibuses,  from  Windsor-bridge  to 
Albert-bridge.  The  principle  of  Haworth’s  patent 
is  regarded  by  the  Salford  committee,  to  whom 
the  matter  was  referred,  as  being  preferable  to 
Train’s.  It  seems  to  be  scarcely  so  simple,  how- 
ever, although  it  has  the  advantage  of  being 
available  for  all  vehicles  to  which  a perambulating 
guide- wheel  for  the  middle  rail  can  be  applied; 
such  vehicles  requiring  no  flange  wheels  in  this 
case,  although  the  side  tramways  are  level  with 
the  road.  The  guide-wheel  runs  in  a groove 
Q-lGths  of  an  inch  wide,  in  the  centre  rail  on  the 
road,  and  can  be  depressed  so  as  to  enter  the 
groove,  or  raised  so  as  to  be  free  of  it,  so  that  the 
vehicle  can  either  run  on  or  oft'  the  tramways,  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  driver. 

* Griffith,  Langley-street,  Long-acre.  I861. 


Glasgow  Arch-eological  Society.  — The 
monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  last 
week,  Mr.  Galloway  in  the  chair,  when  a paper 
was  read  by  Dr,  Secular,  on  “Celtic  Mythology.” 
A short  communication  was  also  read  by  Mr.  Neil, 
entitled,  “Notes  of  some  instances  of  Volunteer 
Services  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Glasgow.” 

Plate-engraving  in  Relief. — A new  process 
of  engraving,  termed  has  been  invented 

by  M.  Firmin  Didot,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
transform  a plate  engraved  in  the  ordinary  manner 
(en  creux)  into  a relief,  in  which  the  subject  can 
be  printed  on  the  usual  printing-press,  or  surface- 
printed. 

A New  Bridge  foe  Blackfeiars. — In  the 
London  Court  of  Common  Council,  last  week,  a 
report  recommending  that  Blackfriars-bridge  be 
demolished  and  a new  one  built  was  adopted,  by  a 
majority  of  72  to  47.  The  committee  are  of 
opinion,  after  taking  advice  of  some  of  the  leading 
engineers,  that  the  present  bridge  is  so  hopelessly 
unsound  at  the  foundations  that  it  will  cost  much 
more  in  the  long  run  to  maintain  it  than  to  build 
another.  Two  amendments,  proposing,  in  the  first 
place,  a competition  for  designs  and  estimates, 
were  rejected. 

The  Hanley  School  of  Art. — The  annual 
meeting  of  this  school  has  been  held ; the  Mayor 
presiding.  The  hall  was  crowded.  The  local 
building  called  the  British  School  is  to  be  pur- 
chased for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  School  of  Art. 
The  Mayor  congratulated  the  meeting  on  the 
; satisfactory  state  of  the  school.  The  report  stated 
that  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  liad  continued 
firm,  and  that  the  total  number  shows  an  increase 
on  the  previous  year.  The  works  sent  to  London 
for  the  national  competition  held  in  May  last  proved 
highly  creditable  to  the  school,  and  as  successful 
as  at  the  former  competition,  the  Queen’s  prize 
having  been  awarded  to  seven  out  of  thirteen. 
For  three  years  in  succession  the  maximum  amount 
of  prizes  has  been  reached.  The  statement  of 
accounts  showed,  donations  and  subscriptions, 
130?.  Os.  6d.;  fees  from  students,  125?.  14s. ; total, 
287?.  2s.  6d.  The  total  expenditure  had  amounted 
to  319?.  15s.  5id. 

" Liquid  Gas  ; ” a Land  flox^tng  with  Oil. 
— A correspondent  of  the  Times,  in  describing  the 
oil  springs  in  Pennsylvania,  of  which  we  some 
time  since  gave  an  account,  says: — "The  wells 
are  mere  boles  in  the  ground,  about  6 inches  in 
diameter.  They  are  dug  by  driving  cast-iron 
pipes,  4 inches  inside  diameter,  to  the  rock,  vary- 
ing in  depth  from  10  to  60  feet.  After  finding 
a ‘ good  show  * of  oil,  a pump  is  put  into  the  well, 
driven  by  steam,  and  the  oil  and  water  pumped 
into  large  vats  holding  a hundred  barrels  each,  the 
oil  rising  to  the  top  while  the  water  is  drawn  off 
at  the  bottom.  The  crude  oil  is  sold  readily  at 
Is.  2d.  to  Is.  4d.  sterling  per  gallon  at  the  well, 
and  the  barrels  paid  for  extra.  It  makes  a better 
light  when  refined  than  any  other  burning  fluid  I 
have  ever  seen — second  only  to  best  coal  gas,  with 
no  liability  to  explode  like  many  illuminating 
fluids.  It  is  also  in  its  raw  state  an  excellent 
lubricator.  The  phenomena  produced  upon  open- 
ing some  of  these  wells  are  very  singular.  One 
opened  at  Tidionte,  a week  ago,  spouted  the  oil 
and  water  to  the  height  of  60  feet,  forced  by  the 
gas,  the  generation  of  which  seems  at  all  times  to 
be  going  on.  The  supply  seems  inexhaustible. 
Wells  that  commenced  pumping  at  the  rate  of  160 
gallons  per  day  are  now  pumping  six  or  seven 
times  that  amount.  The  demand  seems  to  augment 
with  the  supply.”  This  oil  is  evidently  much  the 
same  with  those  mineral  oils  which  are  distilled 
from  shale,  coal,  &c.,  and  now  getting  into  exten- 
sive use  in  this  country  as  a sort  of  " liquid  gas.” 
These  oils  are  more  or  less  pure  hydrocarbons,  and 
seem,  when  properly  distilled,  only  to  require  some 
further  Improvements  in  the  lampsin which theyare 
burnt,  to  render  them  a convenient  and  excellent 
substitute  for  gas.  Even  as  it  is,  by  a little  atten- 
tion and  management,  they  are  not  only  cheaper, 
but  for  light  far  preferable  to  composite  candles, 
and  even  to  much  of  the  gas  in  use.  Could  not 
platinum  gauze  be  so  applied  near  the  wick  as  to 
greatly  improve  the  lamps  in  use  for  these  oils  ? 
The  wicks  are  of  cotton,  but  last  for  months;  and, 
being  tipped  with  platinum  gauze,  properly  ap- 
plied, there  might  be  no  waste  at  all  of  wick ; 
while  the  oil,  which  rises  under  the  heated  dome 
of  the  burner  in  a gaseous  or  at  least  vaporous 
state  to  be  burnt,  would  burn  still  more  brilliantly 
than  it  does,  and  clear  of  the  least  smoke  or 
trouble.  If  we  are  now  to  have  pure  gas  in 
private  dwellings,  there  may  be  less  need  for  the 
liquid  gas  lamps  than  we  lately  anticipated; 
but  much  use  may  be  required  of  them  in  town  as 
well  as  country  dwellings  ere  this  desirable  end 
be  fully  accomplished. 
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A Trade  for  Convicts. — The  whole  of  the  con- 


victs employed  on  St.  Mary’s  Island,  Chatham, 
are  to  be  instructed  in  bricktoaking,  a clay  of  a 


nature  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks 
having  been  discovered  on  the  island. 

Faxx  of  an  Iron  Roof.— The  iron  roofing  of 
a gaahouse  in  course  of  erection  at  Batley  has 
fallen  on  a number  of  labourers  who  were  working 
at  the  structure.  Five  of  them  are  so  seriously 
injured  that  their  lives  are  despaired  of. 

Shipment  of  Gas  from  America  to  London. 
Mr.  Williams,  who  fitted  up  the  cars  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Central  Railroad  for  burning  gas,  says 
the  Philadelphia  Gazette,  has  also  taken  a con- 
tract from  Hathaway  & Leach,  of  this  city,  for 
fitting  out  a number  of  cars  to  be  used  on  the 
street  railways  in  London  j and  wrought-iron 
cylinders  have  been  sent  to  the  railroad  workshops 
in  Altoona,  to  be  filled  with  compressed  gas  by 
means  of  the  company’s  apparatus  there ; so  that 
before  long  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  American 
street  railway  cars  in  London,  lighted  with  gas 
made  at  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  mountains. 

Steel  Manufacture.  — An  invention  which 
relates  to  a new  mode  of  manufacturing  cast-steel 
direct  from  malleable,  scrap,  or  bar  iron,  or  both, 
by  means  of  which  the  iron  is  converted  into  steel 
in  a very  short  time,  and  at  a great  saving  of 
fuel,  by  a simple  process,  without  the  intervention 
of  blister-steel,  has  been  provisionally  specified  by 
Mr.  George  Nimmo,  of  Glasgow.  According  to 
one  modification,  the  iron  is  cut  into  small  pieces 
and  placed  in  a crucible,  aud  the  carbonizing 
materials,  with  black  oxide  of  manganese,  are 
added  thereto.  The  contents  of  the  crucible  are 
subjected  to  the  heat  of  a furnace,  the  action  of 
which  is  assisted  by  the  aid  of  a blast  of  air  either 
heated  or  at  the  natural  temperature.  In  about 
hour  the  crucible  is  withdrawn,  and  the  con- 
tents poured  into  ingot  moulds. 

Electro-Telegraphic  Progress. — The  Lon- 
don District  Telegraph  Company  having  nearly 
completed  their  original  system  of  wires  for  ge- 
neral messages,  extending  east,  west,  north,  and 
south  of  Charing-cross,  are  now  undertaking  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  lines  exclusively  for 
private  purpoies.  The  Company  are  also  issuing 
adhesive  stamps  somewhat  similar  to  postage 
stamps,  to  be  used  in  payment  of  messages,  thus 
avoiding  the  inconvenience  of  the  frequent  pay- 
ment of  6d.  for  each  message.  These  stamps  are 
available  wherever  any  of  the  seventy  London  or 

snburban  telegraph  stations  extend. The  wires 

of  the  General  International  and  Submarine  Com- 
panies are  now  carried  into  the  offices  of  the  Times 

and  Morning  Post. The  Russian  Telegraph 

from  China  to  Europe,  according  to  late  advices, 
is  making  rapid  progress,  and  is  already  complete 
over  some  600  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Moscow, 
viz.,  to  Perm,  on  the  border  of  Siberia,  say  to  long. 
55  deg.  E.  and  lat.  68  deg.  N.  The  line  will  not 
follow  the  Amoor  river,  but  cross  to  Nestchmisk, 
and  then  run  down  the  Shilka  to  Ourstrelka,  a 
point  6,000  miles  from  Moscow. 

Grinding — Monet. — In  the  Sheriff’s  Court, 
London,  a case.  Best  v.  Lamprell,  was  brought  to 
recover  Is.  3d.  for  one  quarter  of  a day’s  grinding 
money,  plaintiff  being  a journeyman,  and  defen- 
dant a master  builder.  After  some  evidence  bad 
been  gone  into,  the  sheriff  signified  that  he  was 
hardly  satisfied  with  plaintiff’s  case  as  it  stood. 
As  far  as  it  went,  defendant  admitted  having  paid 
grindiug  money,  when  the  journeymen  worked  out 
of  doors ; but  the  point  to  decide  was,  was  it  cus- 
tomary to  pay  grinding  money  to  other  journey- 
men ? He  would  grant  an  adjournment.  At  this 
moment,  however,  a tradesman  stepped  out  from 
the  body  of  the  court,  and  said  he  was  a stranger 
to  plaintiff’  and  defendant,  and  had  come  to  the 
court  upon  business  of  his  own : he  then  said. 
My  name  is  James  Weigbhill.  I am  a master 
builder.  I have  worked  as  a journeyman.  I have 
kept  men.  I now  keep  two.  I have  received  and 
paid  the  Is.  4d.  grinding  money.  Whether  work- 
ing in  the  shop  or  not  at  a job,  it  is  customary  to 
pay  this  money. — Cross-examined  by  defendant : 
I have  worked  for  some  large  firms.  One  large 
firm  in  the  Kingsland-road  paid  it.  Messrs.  Myers 
pay  it,  and  all  the  large  building  firms  pay  it. — 
The  magistrate  then  said:  I confess  the  evidence 
of  the  last  witness  considerably  relieves  the  court : 
the  witness  has  bridged  over  the  gap  in  plaintiff’s 
evidence  ; and,  having  been  himself  both  journey- 
man and  master,  is  well  qualified  to  speak.  This 
is  not  a small  matter  of  Is.  3d.,  but  one  of  consider- 
able importance  to  both  masters  and  men.  If 
defendant  objects  to  paying  the  grinding  money 
to  men  employed  in  his  shop,  he  must  mention  it 
when  they  enter  his  service,  or  put  up  a notice  in 
the  shop.  In  the  present  case  plaintiff  will  have  a 
verdict  with  costs. 


2fAREAGHlIORE  ChURCH,  CO.  KiLDARE. — The 
chancel  of  this  church  was  rebuilt  some  years 
since;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  dilapidated  con- 
dition of  the  nave,  it  has  been  determined  to 
rebuild  it.  Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Withers,  architect,  of  London.  The  new  nave 
will  be  built  ou  the  old  foundations,  in  the 
Geometrical  Decorated  style.  A porch  and  western 
spirelet  will  form  part  of  the  design.  The  roof 
timbers  will  all  be  exposed  to  view,  and  stained. 
The  walls  and  dressings  will  he  of  local  granite. 
Stained  glass  and  coloured  decoratious  are  in- 
tended, as  funds  permit.  1,000^.  are  required  by 
the  rector  to  complete  the  main  features  of  the 
work. 

Elocutionary  Entertainments  in  Mecha- 
nics’ AND  Literary  Institutes.— The  president 
of  the  B.arnsbury  Literary  Institute  warns  Mecha- 
nics’ aud  Literary  Institutions  of  the  penalties 
they  may  be  sued  for  by  the  Dramatic  Authors’ 
Society,  on  account  of  elocutionary  entertain- 
ments. A meeting,  he  says,  will  shortly  be  held, 
“to  denounce  the  system  of  harassing  those  who 
freely  devote  time  and  energy  to  the  support  of 
Literary  Institutions,  aud  to  apply  a remedy.” 
We  cannot  believe,  however,  that  there  is  really 
the  least  reason  for  alarm  on  this  score,  whatever 
powers,  in  the  state  of  the  law,  the  Dramatic 
Authors’  Society  may  be  able  to  use,  and  how- 
ever strictly  they  may  look  after  the  perform- 
ances at  concert-rooms,  and  such  like  places  of 
entertainment. 

New  London  CHURCHE8^  — The  Bishop  of 
London  has  appointed  Tuesday,  the  9th  inst.,  for 
the  consecration  of  tlie  new  church  of  All  Saints, 
Kenslngton-park,  designed  by  Mr.  White,  and 
illustrated  in  our  pages  long  ago.  The  new  church 
iu  course  of  erection  in  BaMwin’s-gardens,  Gray’s- 
inn-lane,  the  place  where  the  “ Thieves’  Kitchen’’ 
formerly  stood,  at  the  sole  expense  of  Mr.  J.  G 
Hubbard,  M.P.,  is  approaching  completion,  and 
will  be  ready  for  consecration  in  the  course  of  the 
summer.  The  church,  which  is  from  the  design 
of  Mr.  Butterfield,  is  built  of  common  brick, 
banded  in  different  colours,  the  shafts  of  the  pil- 
lars being  of  red  earthenware.  The  walls  are 
carried  up  to  a considerable  height  before  the 
windows  are  reached,  and  the  greater  portion  of 
the  light  is  obtained  from  the  clerestory.  At  the 
west  end  is  a narthex,  or  Galilee  porch.  To  the 
south  are  the  parsonage  and  sexton’s  house.  A 
new  church  is  in  course  of  erection  in  Star-street, 
Paddington,  for  the  accommodation  of  a portion 
of  the  rapidly-growing  district  of  St.  John.  The 
church  iu  Knightsbridge  is  approaching  comple- 
tion, and  that  in  Windmill-street,  Piccadilly,  is 
progressing  satisfactorily. 

Bre^totypt. — M.  Louis  George,  of  Dean- 
street,  Suho-square,  and  Rue  d’Enfer,  Paris,  has 
taken  out  a patent,  in  this  country  as  well  as  in 
France,  for  an  invention  by  means  of  which,  as  he 
states,  compositors  can  economize  their  time  at 
case  to  the  extent  of  one-third  that  at  present 
requisite  in  setting  up  types  forthe  press.  M.  George 
has  what  he  calls  a cold  solder,  with  which 
the  compositor,  or  any  one  else,  can  solder  toge- 
ther the  types  of  such  letters  ns  are  frequently 
used  together,  so  that  they  can  be  used  at  one 
lifting  instead  of  two,  three,  or  more,  as  in  those 
cases  in  which  such  letters  as  fl,  fi,  &e.,  are  already 
cast  together  in  one  piece.  The  idea  of  an  exten- 
sion of  this  latter  practice  is  by  no  means  a new 
oie;  but  it  is  alleged  that  M.  George’s  system 
does  not  necessitate  much  increase  in  the  number 
of  separate  compartments  at  case,  and  that  the 
compositor  need  scarcely  lose  a moment’s  time,  by 
hesitation,  or  want  of  habit,  even  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  system.  Many  years  since 
attempts  were  made  to  realize  some  such  system 
by  casting  frequently  associated  letters,  and  even 
very  common  words,  in  one  piece ; hut  the  case  to 
contain  so  many  compartments  became  too  poO' 
derous  and  unmanageable : what  advantage 
M.  George’s  cold  solder  has,  over  this  older  method 
of  attaining  what  seems  to  be  much  the  same  end, 
we  cannot  well  see;  but  it  might  be  made  useful 
in  altering  stereotyped  plates. 


For  the  erection  of  schools,  Jacket-street  ConKrega- 
tioiial  Chapel,  Ipswich.  Mr.  Frederick  Barnes,  architect ; — 

Hunt ^870  0 0 

Luff 7*35  0 0 

Whight 777  0 0 

Girling:  783  0 0 

Pells  rep  0 0 


'or  alterations,  Guihlhall,  Norwich.  Mr,  Barry,  city 
•veyor : — 

Lloyd 4^/29  0 0 

■\Vorman G.)6  0 0 

Wnrdingliain  0 0 

Bright 619  6 0 

Spinks 610  0 0 

Rust  677  0 0 

Stanley 570  0 0 

Lacey 563  10  0 

Young  555  0 0 

Ling  & Balls  (accepted)  551  39  0 


Second  contract  for  works  in  making  sundry  alterations 
and  additions  to  No.  l,  Waterloo-terrace,  Commercial- 
road,  E.,  for  Mr.  J.  Ashbridge.  Mr,  Charles  Dunch, 
architect:  — 

Curtis it'355  0 0 

Elinor 4()0  0 0 

Brown  4i5  0 0 

Wood,  Bros,  (accepted) 429  0 0 


Mr.  John 


For  chapel  of  ease  at  Buckfastleigh,  Dca 
Norton,  architect : — 

Dennis j^'1,665  0 0 

Chinnock,  Bros 1,425  10  6 

Willcocks  1,300  10  0 

Fur  Excavator's,  Brichtayer's,  Mason's,  Slater's,  and 
Plasterer's  Work. 

Furncaux  & Wtllcocks  633  16  0 


For  building  parsonage-house  at  Magor,  near  Newport, 
Mon.  Mr.  John  Norton,  architect';— 

Bolt £\,g55  0 0 

Wall  & Hook 1.670  0 0 

,,  ,,  (if  dressings  of  Bath 

stone  instead  of  local  sand- 
stone)   1,620  0 0 

Darby....... 1,58)  0 0 

Moore 1,195  0 0 

Dark  (accepted)  1,125  0 0 


For  restoration  of  Llangwm  Church,  Monmouthshire. 
Messr.*.  Prichard  & Seddon,  diocesan  architects  ; — 

Jncies .^760  0 0 

Lewis 760  0 0 

Ramm  680  0 0 

Doule 560  0 0 


For  Mruintain  A-*h  Church,  Glamorgan. 
Prichard  & Seddon,  architects  : — 

Evans  tk  Stone -....^2,008  0 

Chinnock  1,869  16 

Bolt 1,844  0 

Pritch.ard  i,700  0 

Williams 1,695  e 


Messrs. 


For  making  new  road  and  footways  on  the  Tumet 
estate,  at  West  Ham,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
John  M.  Dean,  surveyor  to  the  estate.  Quantities  sup- 
plied : — 

Rivett iFLeSa  0 0 

Yeomans  1,66.8  0 0 

Powell 1,573  0 0 

Cattell&HiUs 1,4/2  0 0 

Stacey ■ 1,344  0 0 

Tottlc 1,187  0 0 

Cordery  (accepted) 1,1/9  0 0 

McKie  & Mansergh 1,048  0 0 

Marney  786  0 0 


For  rebuilding  Cilrheydeu  Church,  Pembrokeshire.  Mr. 
Withers,  architect; — 

Evans  & Stone ^1,179  6 0 

Jenkins  & Co 943  7 0 

Davies 911  9 H> 


For  the  new  Catholic  churcli,  Manchester,  for  the  Rev. 
J.  Fox.  Mr.  E.  Welby  Pugin,  architect;  — 


Ward .:^3,183 

Glaiater 1,050 

Neill 2.927 

Yates 2,915 

Togget 2,826 

Peiik 2,315 

Eaton  3,450 

Farrell  & Ledger  2,40" 

Molyneu.x  2,390 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Windelsham  Court, 
near  Sunningdale,  Berkshire,  for  Sir  George  Lee.  Mr.  R. 
W.  Drew,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Bunker ; — 

Hillery  .;£'4,893  0 0 

Downs 4,190  0 0 

Todd  4,180  0 0 

Hollis 4.090  0 0 

Futcher 3,990  0 0 

Trollope  & Sons 3,935  0 0 


TXKDEES 

For  erecting  ten  carcasses  at  Forest-gate,  for  Mr.  Hart- 
Mr.  John  M.  Bryson,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Howard  & Walker j«956  0 0 

Hemmings  945  0 0 

Soden 940  0 0 

Rivitt S93  0 0 

Davis 868  12  0 

Watts  9;J7 


760  0 0 


For  alterations  to  Llangwm  vicarage.  Messrs.  Prichard 
& Seddon,  diocesan  architects  : — 

Lewis j£‘5!0  0 0 

Ramm  233  0 0 

Doule 210  0 0 


For  the  partial  restoration  of  the  church  of  St.  Cyriac, 
Lacock,  Wilts.  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfleld,  architect  ;— 
Jones...- j^ri,450  0 0 


Futcher  . 

Watts 

Gale 

Mullings, . . . , 


For  foundations,  retaining-wall,  &c.,  to  prepare  site  for 
Skircoat  Cotton  Spinning  Company’s  new  mill  and  appOE- 
tenances,  near  Halifax,  Yorkshire.  Messrs.  J.  K.  & J.  D. 
Oates,  architects.  Quantities  supplied: — 

Foster  & Co i^l,260  0 0 

Birkby  & Houldsworth 1,200  0 0 

Pratt  1,200  0 0 

Farrar 1,189  0 0 

Harrison  1,146  0 0 

Waterworth 1,113  0 0 

Hardy 1.037  0 0 

Mann  (accepted) 1,020  0 0 

Womop "60  0 0 t 
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Condition  of  our  Chief  Toions. — 2^eweastle-upon- 
Tyne. 


“ Behold,  I pray  thee,  the  situation  of  this  city  is  plea- 
sant, as  my  Lord  seeth,  but  tiie  water  is  naught.'’ 

‘‘  And  if  the  plague  come  again,  and  break  out  in  the 
house,  after  that  he  hath  taken  away  the  stones,  and  after 
he  hath  scraped  the  house,  and  after  it  is  plaistered ; 

Then  the  priest  shall  come  and  look  and  behold,  if  the 
plague  be  spread  in  the  house,  it  is  a fretting  leprosy  in 
the  house  ; it  is  unclean.” — Lev.  xiv.  43,  44. 


of  our  chief  towns 
can  boast  a more  remote 
antiquity  than  “ Canny 
Newcastle,”  — for  here 
came  the  Roman  general, 
Agricola,  with  his  ant- 
like legions ; and  here 
came  the  travelled  and 
accomplished  Emperor 
Hadrian; — or  !enjoy  a 
more  world-wide  repu- 
tation, as  evidenced  by 
the  old  adage  that  a Scot, 
a rat,  and  a Newcastle 
grindstone  are  to  be 
found  ill  every  part  of 
the  universe.  Newcastle 
has  received  maiiy  royal 
visits,  both  in  sea-sons  of 
war  and  in  peace,  being  a con- 
venient rendezvous  and  rest- 
ing-place on  the  high-road  to 
Scotland;  but  the  pivots  upon 
which  Parae  turns,  as  she 
trumpets  forth  to  every  "airt”  the 
renown  of  Newcastle,  are  the  enormous 
trade  and  traffic  arising  from  the  coal 
produce  and  v.iriou3  manufactures,  and 
the  daring  spirits  of  the  sailors  ii 
the  collier  ships — nursing  for  our  navy  the  germ; 
of  the  strength  which  upholds  the  glories  achieved 
in  the  wooden  walls  of  England ; — 

” Hail,  Tyneside  lads ! in  collier  fleets 
The  first  in  might  and  motion, — 

In  suusliine  days  or  stormy  iieets 
The  lords  upon  the  ocean.” 


With  the  immense  yield  of  coal  in  the  New- 
castle fields,  aud  with  the  contiguity  of  iron  stone 
lat  the  Cleveland  Hills,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  nc-xt 
to  the  Clyde,  the  Tyne  should  be  the  greatest 
iron  ship-huilding  port  in  the  world.  Palmer’s 
igun-boats  for  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas,  aud 
for  China,  proved  the  capacities  of  the  Tyne  for 
i thls  branch  of  commerce;  and  Transatlantic  steam- 
phips,  steam-colliers,  and  mail-clad  warrior  men- 
of-war,  have  become  staple  branches  of  its  manu- 
ifacturcs.  Fostered  in  its  infancy  by  the  mighty 
[genius  of  Stephenson,  the  iron  trade  has  grown, 
jind  bids  fair  to  rival  in  extent  and  productiveness 
ifchat  of  the  coal  commerce.  The  principal  raanufac- 
iories  here  and  in  the  neighbourhood  comprise 
docomotlve  and  marine  engines,  steam  engines,  and 
imachineryj  iron  foundries,  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments, and  works  in  wrought  and  cast  iron,  steel 
lind  brass,  file,  shovel  and  spade,  nail  and  tool 
taking,  chain  cable,  telegraphic  aud  other  wire 
't-ope  making;  aud  latest,  but  not  least,  Sir  Wil- 
oiam  Armstrong’s  rifled  guns.  The  factories  of 
' he  Hawthorns  and  Stephenson  send  forth  locomo- 
leive  engines  which  may  be  found  on  almost  every 
Ifailway  in  Europe,  while  others  at  this  moment 
jnay  be  fanning  wind  in  the  desert,  thus  providing 
ft  novel  luxury  for  a luxurious  pasha  of  Egypt,  or 
r great  nabob  in  India.  Nor  are  the  fame  and 
iiommercial  success  of  Newcastle  less  noteable  in 
other  manufactures.  Three-fourths  of  the  alkali 
Vorksin  the  kingdom  are  here.  Lead  smelting 
, nd  refining,  red-lead,  sheet  lead,  pipe  lead, 

I pd  patent  shot,  are  all  but  indigenouscommodities; 

I pd  glass— Newcastle  crown— was  in  cosmopolitan 


use  long  before  the  window-tax  was  repealed, 
and  is  now  no  insignificant  source  of  wealth, 
though  glass-making  has  assumed  a more  refined 
character,  and  is  wrought  at  the  works  of  the 
Swinburnes,  Cooksons,  Northumberland.  Glass 
Company,  Wright  Brotber.s,  Wailes,  and  others, 
into  plate,  sheet,  flint,  and  stained,  and  into 
bottles  and  chemical  retorts.  Highly  favoured  is 
Newcastle  and  its  neighbourhood,  with  indigenous 
building  materials.  For  excellent  stone,  there  are 
the  Westgate,  Jesmond,  and  many  other  quarries, 
in  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  abundant  supplies 
from  Prudhoe,  Kenton,  and  Gateshead  Fell.  At 
Fulwell  and  Ayclifle  are  inexhaustible  supplies  of 
lime,  and  in  the  clay  districts,  in  the  hands  of 
Joseph  Cowen,  are  manufactories  of  fire-bricks, 
retorts,  and  crucibles;  by  Harriman  of  Blaydon, 
and  Snowball  of  Gateshead,  of  drainage,  sewer- 
age, and  other  pipes;  and  of  building  bricks  by 
the  great  makers,  Call,  Pearson,  Grey,  Barnes, 
and  Waite  & Howard.  While  Birmingham  may 
boast  of  its  ability  to  make  any  given  object, 
from  a needle  to  an  anchor,  Newcastle  can  be 
proud  of  its  power  to  manufacture  anything  from 
a watch-glass  to  an  Armstrong  rifled  cannon. 
With  such  Incentives  to  progress  and  prosperity, 
with  civilization  at  such  a high  pressure,  we 
naturally  expect  fi'om  Newcastle  strong  evidences 
I of  enlightened  advancement  in  every  phase  that 
, appertains  to  the  social  and  sanitary  welfare  of 
i man. 

I With  regard  to  its  sanitary  condition,  however, 
j some  awful  disclosures  were  made  a few  years 
I ago,  in  these  columns, before  inquiry  commissioners, 
aud  by  local  men  of  literary  intelligence  and 
mark,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  task; — 
Mr.  Sydney  Gibson,  Dr.  Win.  Newton,  Mr.  Wm. 
Kell,  Mr.  Hylton  Dyer Longstaffe,  and  others.  With 
their  mercantile  success  and  gain,  and  eagerness 
still  further  to  enrich  themselves,  the  people  of 
Newcastle  had  so  utterly  neglected  all  provision 
for  their  health,  that  the  stalking,  stealthy  fiend, 
cholera,  was  enabled,  insidiously,  to  spread  its 
pall  over  the  town  unchecked.  Cholera  preyed 
upon  Newcastle  as  upon  one  of  its  easiest 
victims.  From  1839  to  1853,  a period  of  fifteen 
years,  an  average  number  of  1,200  lives  was 
annually  sacrificed,  entirely  owing  to  the  artificial 
aggravation  of  natural  diseases  caused  by  the  want 
of  sanitary  precaution  and  arrangements.  The 
mortality  from  chelcra  reached  its  climax  in  the 
autumn  of  1853,  when  thirty-seven  of  the  gentry, 
316  tradesmen,  and  1,174  artificers  and  labourers 
were  hurried  into  eternity.  To  such  an  alarming 
extent  was  Newcastle  panic-stricken,  that  the 
trade  seemed  likely  to  be  extinguished : the 
receipts  of  the  railway  in  the  cholera  months 
diminished  to  the  extent  of  3,000/. ; the  hotels 
suffered  by  their  business  falling  off  25  per  cent; 
Mc.s8rs.  R.  & W.  Hawthorn  paid  in  wages  200/. 
per  week  less  for  four  weeks ; the  receipts  of  the 
linendrapers  were  50  per  cent,  less  than  in  the 
previous  year, — with  this  significant  exception, 
however,  that,  taking  mourning  into  account, 
there  was  only  a diminution  of  14^  per  cent.; 
and  to  this  day,  if  anything  more  reminiscent  of 
this  dread  period  were  required,  we  find  it  in  the 
existence  of  the  "Newcastle  Cholera  Orphan  So- 
ciety.” The  pestilence  bad  scarcely  wasted  its  nasty 
strength,  by  mowing  down  at  one  fell  swoop  the 
fearful  number  of  1,527  human  beings  in  the 
prime  of  life,  when  the  town  was  visited  by  a not 
less  dreadful  scourge — the  “great  calamity,”  by 
fire  and  explosion,  recorded  as  one  of  the  most 
destructive  and  most  appalling  of  disasters. 

No  city  in  the  world,  scarcely  Sodom  or 
Gomorrah,  could  have  received  more  potent  warn- 
ings, whether  by  the  inquiry  of  the  superintend- 
ing inspector  of  health,  Mr.  Rawllnson,  in  1819, 
when  a great  number  of  the  aggravative  causes 
and  the  non-exercise  by  the  corporation  of  their 
then  powers  for  the  suppression  of  them  were 
specially  adverted  to; — whether  by  the  disclosures 
which  were  made  by  the  commissioners  who  sat  in 
Newcastle  in  1854,  for  inquiring  into  the  causes 


which  had  led  to  or  had  aggravated  the  outbreak 
of  cholera; — whether  by  the  sympathy  of  royalty', 
when  her  Majesty  and  the  royal  family,  returning 
from  Balmoral  on  Friday,  the  13th  of  October, 
1854,  at  the  time  of  the  “great  calamity,” 
addressing  the  mayor,  said  to  him,  “This 
has  been  a most  calamitous  occurrence : I feel 
exceedingly  sorry and  the  Prince  Consort 
remarked,  “ That  commonly  some  good  came  out 
of  every  evil;” — or  whether  by  the  force  of  the 
example  set  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
ing towns  of  North  Shields,  Morpeth,  Berwick, 
Penrith,  Lancaster,  and  Alnwick,  who,  wisely 
memorializing  the  General  Board  of  Health, 
secured  the  services  of  their  sanitary  engineer, 
Mr.  R.  Rawlinson.and  under  his  direction  set  about 
j the  task  of  causing  iheir  towns  to  be  thoroughly 
! and  permanently  purified  with  such  success  as  is 
I pointed  to  in  every'  case  with  becoming  pride  on 
account  of  the  practical  results.  In  the  case  of 
. Alnwick  particularly,  warned  by  the  attack  of 
the  pestilence,  the  leading  inhabitants  at  once 
’ devoted  their  time  and  attention  to  accomplish 
the  designs  of  the  engineer  successfully'.  A local 
' geologist  of  emineuce,  Jfr.  G.  Tate,  F.G.S., 
scoured  the  coiiutry  and  sought  fur  and  analyzed 
' water  in  the  spots  where  his  experience  taught 
him  it  would  be  found  purest  and  in  the  largest 
quantities.  Another  resident,  the  clerk  of  the 
peace,  a sage  lawyer  and  antiquary,  put  himself 
j at  tlie  head  of  a chosen  band  of  fellow-towns- 
! men,  as  a local  board  of  health,  and  with  the 
I co-operating  aid  of  Mr.  J.  AV.  Carr  aud  Mr.  J.  A. 
Wilson,  men  learned  also  in  the  law,  who  suc- 
cessively took  the  post  of  clerk  to  the  board,  all 
j opposition  and  difficulties  ivere  surmounted,  and 
the  town  converted  from  a slough  of  despond 
into  the  fairly  sanitary  state  which  we  described 
not  long  ago. 

But  the  terrible  warnings  that  fell  upon  the 
minds  of  the  public  with  all  the  force  of  blows 
from  sledge-bummers  appear,  in  the  eyes  of 
Newcastle  magnates,  as  light  as  snow-wreaths, 
which  a gleam  of  sunshine  would  dissolve : the 
examples  of  neighbouring  towns  are  as  nought : 
the  warnings  by  pestilence,  fire,  and  govern- 
mental inquiries,  suffice  not : in  a word,  the 
work  of  reform  has  yet  to  be  commenced. 
Revolting  as  the  task  of  drawing  public  atten- 
tion to  these  matters  may  be,  we  did  not 
flinch  from  it  when  we  had  to  deal  with 
“London  Shadows”  and  “Town  Swamps;”  nor 
shall  we  hesitate  now.  As  a preliminary  to  the 
correction  of  abuses,  there  must  be  many  painful 
disclosures;  and  with  this  end  in  view  wo  make 
no  further  apology  for  the  nature  of  the  state- 
raents  the  exigencies  of  our  task  will  compel  us 
to  make. 

Entering  Newcastle  by  a triumph  of  engineer- 
ing skill,  the  high-level  bridge  over  the  Tyne,  the 
view  of  (be  town  and  river  would  bo  picturesque 
in  the  extreme,  if  the  Smoke  Consuming  Act  were 
in  effective  operation.  Of  the  arrangements  at 
the  central  station  we  may  speak  with  praise : 
they  arc  complete.  On  this  as  on  several  occa- 
sions we  have  witnessed  crowded  trains  starting 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  and  have  seen  every 
passenger  able  to  find  his  right  seat  in  the  right 
train  without  difficulty.  The  exterior  of  the 
station  does  not  fittingly  represent  this  well- 
ordered  system.  The  original  design  of  Mr.  Dob- 
son, the  architect,  has  been  abandoned,  unfinished 
and  the  serviceable  handsome  portico  is  still 
wanting.  The  salacious  roads,  too,  in  front  of  the 
station  as  elsewhere,  are  not  properly  kept — a 
municipal  omission  to  which  we  shall  have  to  re- 
cur in  strong  terms  in  the  course  of  our  survey. 
Rassing  the  remains  of  the  fine  old  keep  of  the 
castle,  we  note  that  the  modern  restorations  arc 
not  in  strict  architectural  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  structure.  We  bad  occasion  to 
make  this  same  complaint  some  years  ago,  when, 
in  a brief  paper  upon  this  interesting  locality,  we 
condemned  the  appearance  of  the  battlements. 
The  absence  of  archffiologioal  sentiment  here  ap- 
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parent  is  the  more  surprising,  seeing  that  the 
Newcastle  Society  of  Antiauaries,  with  Lord 
Eavensworth  for  president,  and  Drs.  Bruce  and 
Charlton,  and  Mr.  Hylton  Dyer  LongstafFe,  for 
secretaries,  hold  their  court  within  the  precincts 
of  the  castle.  We  take  this  opportunity  to  sug- 
gest that,  as  the  growth  of  the  antiquarian  collec- 
tions calls  for  further  accommodation,  and  sub- 
scriptions are  flowing  in  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  Society  to  build  over  a space  adjoin- 
ing the  venerable  pile,  due  care  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  spoiling  the  Norman  building,  and  that 
before  any  irremediable  steps  are  taken,  the  anti- 
quaries should  not  only  take  sweet  counsel  toge- 
ther, but  competent  professional  advice  also.  For 
the  taste  and  learning  with  which  the  collections 
arc  displayed  and  assorted  in  the  ancient  cham- 
bers we  cannot  say  too  much. 

The  castle  is  built  upon  a precipice,  one  descent 
from  which  is  now  effected  by  a narrow  street 
built  in  steps,  called  the  Castle  Garth  stairs. 
The  houses  are  lofty,  rattle-down  places,  with 
shops, — the  business  carried  on  appearing  to 
be  exclusively  that  of  the  sale  of  old  boots,  shoes, 
and  clogs.  Here  there  is  one  great  fester ; two 
hundred  or  more  tenements  are  in  such  close  con- 
tiguity, that  ventilation  and  daylight  must  be 
almost  unknown,  and  the  even  more  needful 
matter,  in  a sanitary  point  of  view — drainage,  is 
quite  unheard  of!  We  inquired  of  the  inhabitants 
the  wbereabonts  of  the  nearest  convenience,  and 
after  putting  the  question  in  various  forms,  for 
the  ordinary  terms  were  not  even  understood,  we 
ascertained  that  the  only  accommodation  was  that 
provided  by  a public  “ netty,”  under  tbo  railway 
arcbes.  Nor  was  this  scandalously  inadequate 
provision  for  the  residents  of  the  two  hundred 
tenements  within  easy  access;  the  steep  street 
must  be  climbed,  and  the  castle  yard  traversed 
before  the  filthy  “netty”  could  be  gained.  This 
distance  and  consequent  exposure  entail  upon  the 
more  decent  of  these  poor  people,  the  unhealthy 
and  fever-engendering  practice  of  retaining  in  their 
crowded  and  tainted  rooms  what  should  at  once  be 
got  rid  of  till  dusk  or  dark,  when  they  dispose  of  it 
as  best  they  may.  Lost  the  terra  “netty”  be  not 
understood,  we  may  explain  that  it  consists  of  a 
largo  open  cesspool,  over  which  is  thrown  a rail, 
upon  which  the  frequenters  support  themselves  in 
a row  in  the  closest  proximity,  without  the 
slightest  partition,  much  in  the  same  stylo  as 
birds  at  roost.  We  are  ashamed  of  making  the 
statement : more  shame  on  those  who  force  us 
to  it. 

Leading  to  the  river  from  “the  Close”  arc 
numerous  passages  with  liouses  on  either  side,  such 
as  in  London  are  termed  alleys,  and  in  Edinburgh 
w^nds,  hub  which  arc  here  known  as  “entries.” 
We  thread  one,  hap-hazard.  The  ground  is  strewed 
with  ashes,  liquid  ordure,  and  offal,  with  which 
a colony  of  little  children  arc  making  “ dirt 
pies and  in  answer  to  our  inquiries  we  arc 
assured  that  the  pathway  on  which  we  stand  is 
the  only  outlet  of  any  description  for  the  filth 
from  the  surrounding  crazy  houses.  We  mount  a 
flight  of  dangerously  ricketty  steps,  and  learn 
from  the  spectral  people  who  come  out  into  the 
sort  of  gallery,  that  seven  more  families  exist  in 
this  unhealthy  quarter,  who  have  hut  one  place  of 
convenience  between  them  all,  and  tiiat  “ is  very 
nigh  down.”  On  inspection,  taking  due  jirecau- 
tlons  for  our  personal  safety,  we  find  that  the 
place  referred  to  is  a wooden  erection  overhang- 
ing the  river,  of  which  the  hack  and  part  of  the 
sides  have  disappeared.  There  is  no  seat ; and  the 
only  substitute  for  one  is  a stick  of  wood;  the 
whole  aflair  appearing  in  danger  of  being  swept 
into  the  roaring  tide  below  with  the  first  gust  of 
wind.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  this  is  a place 
of  peril  to  be  avoided  rather  than  frequented ; and 
there  remains,  therefore,  for  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Salt-house-entry  nothing  but  the 
ground  of  approach  to  their  dwellings,  which  is 
used  too  as  a playground  by  their  blighted  infants, 
to  serve  as  a place  of  deposit  for  impurities, 


ashes,  slops,  and  filth  of  every  description.  Some 
scavengers  are  at  work  in  “ the  close,”  near  the 
entry,  as  we  repass  into  it,  who  assure  us  that  not- 
withstanding the  filth  strewed  in  every  direction, 
the  ground  has  already  been  cleansed  thrice  since 
daybreak. 

Moving  onwards  to  the  quay,  in  close  proximity 
to  the  steps  to  the  old  bridge— always  a busy 
' thoroughfare— we  are  apprised  by  its  unmistake- 
ablc  aroma  of  a public  privy  called  “the  High 
Crane.”  Like  those  we  have  described,  it  is  seat- 
less  and  filthy;  and  several  people  are  jostling 
each  other  in  the  hideous  den.  Sickening  at  this 
sight,  we  feel  grateful  for  the  breeze  upon  the  quay 
side,  where,  however,  before  we  take  many  steps, 
even  this  is  tainted  with  an  impure  odour.  A 
cart-load  or  two  offish  entrails  lie  in  a heap  upon 
the  bustling  and  pleasant  v/atcrslde-thoroughfare, 
just  outside  the  ftshraarket.  Although  the  archi- 
tectural appearance  of  this  colnmniated  market  is 
in  some  respects  pleasing,  surely  a more  appro- 
priate site  could  have  been  chosen  for  it  than  the 
“throngest”  mercantile  centre  of  the  town  ad- 
joining the  Guildhall,  immediately  under  ofiiceB 
belonging  to  the  corporation,  and  surrounded  by 
merchants’  offices.  Nor  arc  we  the  only  dissatis- 
fied critics,— hear  what  the  fishwife  sings  i — 

“ ThccauM  east  wind  blaws  i’wor  teeth, 

With  iron  bars  we  are  surrounded; 

It’s  better,  far.  to  suffer  death. 

Than  thus  to  liev  wor  feelings  wounded.” 

We  have  yet  to  mention  a most  astonishing 
fact — the  merchants’  offices  of  this  opulent  quarter 
arc  as  destitute  of  every  private  accommodation 
as  are  the  poor  denizens  of  Castle  Garth  stairs. 
Only  one  of  the  numerous  “chai*es,”  dark  dingy 
alleys  with  no  outlet,  where  men  sit  by  gaslight 
in  the  daytime,  absorbed  in  the  business  of  money- 
making, has  any  private  accommodation.  The 
pursoy  merchants  and  their  clerks  must  cither  go 
to  the  nearest  public  house,  which  is  the  “caiintt 
d'cisance  ” for  the  chare,  or  make  use  of  the 
“ high  or  low  crane,”  the  dens  wo  have  de.'cribccl 
on  the  quay-side.  We  have  said  only  one  of  the 
chares  is  better  provided;  the  exception  is  due  to 
the  painstaking  efforts  of  the  late  Jlr.  Thomas 
Oliver,  under  whose  supcrlntendenco  the  otfices  in 
it  were  rebuilt,  with  proper  attention  to  necessary 
conditions,  the  same  individual  whose  minutely- 
accurate  plans  and  surveys  of  the  town  are  to  this 
day  valuable  works  for  reference.  Several  of  these 
chares  were  destroyed  in  the  “great  calamity,” 
and,  after  seven  years  of  inaction  on  the  part  of 
the  corporation,  sonic  good  has  come  of  the  evil, 
in  the  shape  of  a very  large  and  hand.some  block 
of  palatial  office?,  built  in  the  Italian  Renaissance 
style,  by  a private  speculator,  Mr.  Walters.  Inas- 
much as  they  are  well  lighted,  drained,  and 
ventilated,  we  wish  his  venture  well.  Before 
turning  our  back  upon  the  quayside,  which  should 
be  as  clean  in  all  its  accessories  as  a Dutch  picture, 
wo  observe  that  dogs  are  scratching  out  of  the 
ash  and  offal  heaps  permitted  to  accrue  on  the 
public  way,  among  merchandise,  such  morsels  as 
may  be  palateable  to  them,  and  scattering  others 
about,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Roman  dogs 
serve  the  hnmondezzaw  in  the  city  of  the  popes. 

Cologne  has  a bad  name ; Cairo  has  even  a 
worse  reputation;  hut  that  part  of  Newcastle 
called  Sandgate  must  he  allowed  to  exceed  cither 
city  in  stcnche.?,  filth,  over-crowding,  and  pestilen- 
tial ills.  Huddled  together  on  a strip  of  land, 
210  yards  long  by  140  yards,  with  a narrow  street 
up  the  centre  of  it,  is  a mass  of  lofty  dilapidated 
dwellings,  evidently  part  of  more  ancient  tene- 
ments, reared  in  Medioival  times  beneath  the  pro- 
tection of  the  castle  walls,  for  the  reception  of 
leprous  people  or  other  persons  whom  the  warders 
would  eye  with  suspicion  from  the  battlements  or 
sallyports  adjacent.  Theyliave  ultimately  become 
the  refuge  of  the  koelmen,  of  the  Immigratory 
Irish,  who  flock  here  in  prodigious  numbers  in 
the  harvesting  time — in  the  most  choleraic  period 
of  the  year;  of  promiscuous  lodgers,  of  whom 
different  sets  occupy  the  same  room  by  day  and 
by  night,  and  of  foreign  sailors  and  tramps.  Here, 


in  alley  after  alley,  and  entry  after  entry,  are 
tenements  of  so  vile  a description  that  words  fail 
to  convey  a sense  of  their  utter  wretchedness.  At 
every  turn  in  all  these  passages  deposits  of  ex- 
crescent and  putrid  puddles  meet  the  eye;  and 
nauseous  effluvia  pervade  the  air ; for  the  5,000 
people  herding  in  this  district  are  unprovided 
with  any  accommodation,  and  men,  women,  and 
children  are  constrained  to  make  use  of  “kits” 
in  their  tainted  chambers,  of  which  they  dispose 
after  dark  in  the  alleys  or  where  they  may. 
10,000,  men,  women,  and  children — for  the  po- 
pulation is  doubled  here  in  the  height  of  summer, 
when  two  sets  of  people  occupy  the  same  rooms, 
alternately  by  day  and  night, — 10,000  human 
beings  are  thus  conditioned.  So  much  does 
custom  blunt  perception,  that  the  fact  of  oue  of 
these  chares  belonging  to  a noteworthy  individual, 
zealous  in  the  matter  of  the  health  of  the  people 
of  Newcastle — Sir  .Tolm  Fife — fails  to  create 
astonishment. 

In  reply  to  our  inquiry  of  a man  lounging  at  the 
entry  to  “Sir  John  Fife’s  Chare,”  be  said,  there  is 
no  accommodation  for  tho  many  occupants  “except 
what  you  see  opposite” — a public  place, — “ which 
serves  500  families.”  This,  on  examination  proves 
to  be  between  the  milk-market  and  the  “swirl,” 
ill  the  public  thoroughfare ; and  to  be  capable  of 
holding  half-a-dozen  men  and  boys  on  oue  side, 
and,  perhaps,  as  many  women  on  the  other.  On 
a Sunday  morning,  when  the  male  population  are 
at  home,  men  and  women  are  to  be  seen  in  crowds 
waiting  their  turns.  Are  there  any  clergymen  in 
this  neighbourhood  ? 

Tracing  St.  Ann-streot,  which  is  a continuation 
of  Sandgate,  with  but  a slight  improvemeut  in  its 
worst  features,  a decent  old  woman  at  a shop-door, 
confirms  all  we  have  assorted;  neither  she  nor  her 
neighbours  in  St.  Ann’s  district  have  places  of  con- 
venience, and  all  are  compelled  “to  do  the  best 
they  can.”  Retracing  our  steps  past  the  Ford 
Pottery,  where  the  road  and  footway  are  ankle 
deep  in  mud,  because  the  spouting  from  the 
pottery  buildings  is  allowed  to  discharge  rain- 
water across  the  roads,  and  convert  them  into  a 
swamp,  past  a ridiculously  absurd  mimic  temple 
called  the  Royal  Jubilee  School,  past  tho  pic- 
turesque Keelmen's  Hospital,  we  find  our  way  to  a 
district  called  Pandon,  which  shares  with  Sandgate 
its  unenviable  notoriety.  But  we  may  not  shock 
our  readers  with  further  details  on  this  head. 

The  air  gives  evidence  of  the  proximity  of  cows, 
and  close  to  this  spot  we  find  round  three  sides  of 
a large  square,  closely  encompassed  by  dwellings, 
a series  of  cow-byres;  on  the  fourth  side,  or  that 
which  is  formed  by  the  public  thoroughfare,  is  a 
huge  cow-dung  midden,  the  foul  drainage  from 
which  is  oozing  in  a stream  through  the  w'alls,  and 
flowing  in  an  open  gutter,  adown  the  steep  street* 
This  disgusting  state  of  things  by  no  means  pre- 
cludes a wealthy  Newcastle  magnate  from  occupy-^ 
ing  a mansion  in  the  midst  thereof,  nor  has  it  in-' 
duct'd  him  to  promote  the  covering  up  of  tho  “ com- 
mon shore,”  or  open  gutter,  into  which,  be  It  remem- 
bered, his  poor  neighbours  are  constrained  to  dis- 
charge the  contents  of  their  water-pots,  and  which 
flows  almost  before  his  door.  Cowgate  itself  is 
composed  of  houses  so  dark,  so  dismal,  so  dilapi-_ 
dated,  so  like  an  old  and  patched  garment  worn  to 
shreds,  that  we  can  but  marvel  at  their  holding 
together.  Nevertheless,  at  the  junction  of  Cow- 
gate  and  Broad  Chare  resides  another  wealthy 
burgess,  a worthy  member,  too,  of  the  corporation, 
Mr.  Matthew  Plummer. 

The  day  is  wauing  as  we  stand  before  the 
Hospital  of  the  Holy  Jesus,  incorporated  in  IG81, 
“ for  the  support  of  poor  impotent  people,  being 
freemen,  or  freemen’s  widows,  or  their  sons  and 
daughters  that  have  been  married,  for  ever.”  We 
arc  surprised  to  see  many  of  the  rooms  shut  up 
and  vacant,  altliough  the  building  is  in  good  pre- 
servation, cheery,  sunny,  and  pictirresque,  with  a 
pleasant  cloister,  made  bright  with  its  contiguity 
to  an  open  square  or  garden,  having  a fountain  in 
the  centre.  Tho  riddle  is  soon  solved.  The  in- 
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mates  receive  such  handsome  annnities,  that, 
under  the  plea  of  their  age  and  incapacity  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  their  friends  find  it  convenient 
to  lodge  them  elsewhere : this  non-residence  being 
permitted,  their  disused  chambers  are  left  as 
hunting-grounds  for  the  rats  and  mice.  A strange 
departure  from  the  original  intention  of  the 
founders. 

With  the  bright  sunshine  of  another  morning 
wo  resume  our  investigations.  The  main  street  of 
Newcastle  retains  its  ancient  name, — Pilgrim- 
street.  Standing  in  the  arcade,  at  the  head  of 
Mosley-street,  we  are  in  close  proximity  to 
the  recent  improvements  in  street  architec- 
ture. At  the  junction  of  Grey-street  and  Dean- 
street  we  are  in  the  presence  of  the  first  grand 
effort  of  the  speculative  genius  of  Mr.  Grainger, 
and  which  is  justly  pointed  to  by  the  Newcastle 
people  as  representing  the  Londoners’  Eegent- 
street.  Deun-street  leads  by  a most  precipitous 
descent  into  the  “side”  and  main  road  to  the 
quay.  Here  common  sense  dictates  as  bold  an 
experiment  for  the  remedy  of  this  inconvenience 
as  any  that  Mr.  Grainger  has  successfully  carried 
out.  Several  plans  have  been  suggested,  the  most 
practicable  of  which  appears  to  be  that  of  Mr. 
Richard  Gail,  for  tunnelling  through  the  Castle- 
hill,  as  this  would  form  the  most  direct  approach 
to  the  new  bridge  which,  sooner  or  later,  will 
have  to  be  thrown  across  the  Tyne.  When  the 
piers  of  the  high-level  bridge  were  laid  down  it 
was  not  expected  that  they  would  have  the  effect 
of  silting  up  the  piers  and  arches  of  the  old  bridge ; 
but  this  has  proved  to  he  the  case,  and  the  old, 
inadequate  structure  is  doomed.  It  is  not  clear, 
however,  why  a carriage-way  cannot  be  made 
through  the  arches  of  the  piers  of  the  high-level 
bridge,  nor  why  roadways  for  foot  passengers  could 
not  rest  npon  the  already  projecting  foundations 
of  tlie  pier.s  on  each  side  of  them ; so  that,  instead 
of  building  a new,  costly  bridge,  that  of  Stephen- 
son might  serve  the  triple  purpose  of  the  railway 
on  the  highest  level,  and  the  carriage  and  foot  way 
on  a level  with  the  new  street  near  the  castle,  ns 
existing,  and  the  now  carriage  and  foot  ways  on 
the  low  level  from  the  Newcastle  to  the  Gateshead 
quays. 

As  we  move  through  the  more  aristocratic 
regions  of  the  town  we  find  scandalous  disre- 
gard of  the  public  health  is  not  confined  to  the 
poorer  quarters.  A handsome  new  terrace,  called 
Lovainc-place,  the  east  end  of  Saville-row,  Ellison- 
place,  and  George-street,  the  latter  being  the 
residences  of  the  old  regime, — all  overlookaremark- 
ablo  place  called  Pandon  Dene.  This  is  an  im- 
mense and  stoep  ravine,  in  whose  valley  flows  a 
burn  or  stream.  A few  years  since,  when  tlie  dene 
was  covered  with  blossoming  trees,  and  the  clear 
watersof  the  burn  sparkled  in  the  sunsliine,  this  was 
a dclightfnl  promenade;  but  now  the  light  summer- 
houses  dotted  over  the  banks  have  been  converted 
into  crowded  tenements ; the  limpid  stream  is 
changed  into  a foul,  common,  open  sewer;  and,  in 
fulfilment  of  some  wild  scheme  for  obtaining  a 
level  building  site,  this  immense  ravine  has  become 
a prodigious  deposit  of  all  kinds  of  feetid  slush,  of 
street  scrapings,  and  “ rubbish  shot  here.”  We 
envy  not  the  aristocratic  denizens  of  Ellison  or 
Lovaine  places  the  perfumed  breezes  which  must 
■ come  fluttering  into  their  handsome  chambers 
whenever  a window  is  opened. 

Wo  next  turn  our  steps  westward,  by  Barras 
Bridge,  where  fresh  northern  breezes  from  the 
1 town  moor  float  into  the  neighbouring  houses; 

: along  old-fashioned  Percy-strect,  in  which  are  the 
1 hay-market  and  Dr.  Bruce's  excellent  school; 

1 past  some  now  baths  and  wash-houses  at  the 
i corner  of  Galligate,  built  from  tlie  designs  of 
i Mr.  T.  Oliver,  which  we  arc  told  are  so  successful 
a as  to  pay  a large  rate  of  interest,  and  to  require 
e extension;  down  Newgate-street,  where  we  note 
1 a new  street  in  course  of  formation  into  Wesfcgate- 
s street;  past  the  very  handsome  Roman  Catholic 
t chnrch  and  bishop’s  residence;  into  Marlborough- 
sl  street,  one  of  the  great  arteries  to  the  west. 

I 

I 


Here  we  are  distressed  with  the  disregard  paid  to 
modern  teaching  in  sanitary  science,  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a new  cattle-market  in  closo  contiguity  to 
the  new  wing  of  the  great  infirmary.  The  cattle- 
market  appears  to  possess  all  the  modern  requi- 
sites; but  the  taste  displayed  in  the  punch-and- 
judy  box  to  contain  the  market-bell  is  not  striking. 
W e cannot,  however,  speak  too  seriously  on  the 
grave  question  of  the  objectionable  choice  of  site. 
Erasmus  Wilson,  the  great  pathologist,  writes,  “ A 
cattle-market  proximate  to  an  infirmary  for  sick 
persons  does  certainly  seem  an  outrage  upon  every 
sanitary  idea;  not  only  on  account  of  the  malaria 
arising  from  such  market,  but  also  on  .account  of 
the  noise  and  brutal  violence  which  are  the  common 
attribute.^  of  a cattle-market.”  Another  authority 
on  saniUry  regulations,  Mr.  Rawlinson,  writes, 
“ A cattle-market  next  an  infirmary  must  be  an 
abomination.  Miss  Nightingale  holds  that  the 
sick  require  cleanliness,  quiet,  and  fresh  air.” 

We  must  now  recur  to  a neglect  on  the  part  of 
the  corporation — the  state  of  the  roads.  In  the 
thoroughfare  in  front  of  the  cattle-market,  where 
30,000  people  pass  and  repass  daily,  the  pavement 
is  only  6 feet  wide,  and  on  to  this  door-steps  and 
scrapers  protrude.  It  is  formed  of  .'miserable 
free-stone,  which  is  worn  away  in  some  places,  and 
has  disappeared  altogether  in  others,  so  that  the 
rain  stands  in  puddles  for  hours  after  all  traces  of 
a shower  should  have  passed  away.  At  the  cross- 
ings of  Wharncliffe,  Maple,  and  the  other  streets 
which  intersect  the  Scotswood-road,  there  are  dan- 
gerous cuttings  worn  by  the  rush  of  day  water 
down  these  strcets.making  the  thoroughfare,  which 
is  not  paved  at  the  crossings,  very  conducive  to 
the  attainment  of  sprained  ankles  and  broken  legs. 
The  whole  pavement  of  Scotswood-road  is  in  a most 
disreputable  condition,  — the  freestone  spotted 
with  puddles;  thoasphaltc  worse  with  pools;  and 
the  so-called  macadam  nothing  more  th.au  mud. 
The  whole  of  the  district  is  laid  out  into  long 
streets  or  terraces,  about  a mile  long,  up  a steep 
eminence,  northwards  from  the  Tyne,  and  is  in- 
tersected by  the  main  arteries,  Western  Turnpike, 
Elswiek-lanc,  and  Scotswood-road.  It  is  a most 
favourable  natural  site  for  building  purposes.  A 
good  use  has  been  made  of  it  in  the  erection  of 
neat  and  even  handsome  houses  for  the  suburban 
residences  of  the  wealthier  classes.  But  the  roads 
are  so  had  that  it  is  impossible  for  carriages  to 
approach  many  of  them.  Before  one  of  these  ter- 
races there  are  mud-banks  so  high  that  no  vehicle 
attempts  a passage  save  the  coal-carts,  and  three 
horses  have  to  be  used  to  dr.ag  a load  that  ou^ht 
to  be  amenable  to  one;  others  are  unpassable; 
even  hearses  cannot  be  drawn  up  to  the  door  to 
receive  the  dead.  We  saw  the  "ladies’ doctor” 
obliged  to  get  out  of  bis  carriage  at  a great  dis- 
tance from  his  patients’  houses,  to  which  ho  had 
to  walk  through  the  rain,  to  enter  the  sick  room 
cold  and  wet.  A shameful  abomination  in  connec- 
tion with  this  part  of  the  town  has  yet  to  be 
noticed.  The  drainage  from  a row  of  houses  is 
allowed  to  accumulate  into  a huge  feetid  pond  in 
the  hollow  of  " Lawton ’s-field,”  and  there  to  re- 
main poisoning  the  atmosphere  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood. 

Thus,  from  personal  observation  and  inquiry, 
we  have  ascertained  that  Newcastle  is  in  a peril- 
ous condition  as  regards  its  sanitary  arrangements: 
that  there  is  no  regular  system  of  sewerage;  no 
authorized  plan  of  what  existing  drainage  there 
is;  and  that  the  outlets  of  such  drains  as  do 
exist  (25  in  number)  are  above  low-water  mark. 
Aih  places  and  middens  exist  itncler  rooms,  and 
rooms  under  ash  middens.  Of  the  water  supply 
we  have  said  but  little.  It  is  principally  obtained 
from  the  Whittle  Dene  Water  Company,  or  Mud 
Company,  as  it  is  ironically  and  more  commonly 
called;  and  the  supply  being  cut  off  in  the  drought 
of  summer  for  twelve  hoars  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  is  clearly  not  an  adequate  provision.  There 
is  no  lack  of  funds  to  assist  to  remedy  these  ills. 
The  income  of  the  Corporation  a century  ago 
was  8,506;.;  nearly  fifty  years  ago  (1813)  it  was 


43,981Z.) ; in  1860  it  amounted tol08,594^.  15s.  7d. 
Of  this  latter  large  sum  only  2,019^.  5s.  6d.  were 
spent  in  sewerage,  while  5,035^  were  laid  out  in 
gaol  enlargement,  aad8,343^.  10s.  in  watching  the 
borough. 

Whilst  we  write  we  have  corroborative  evi- 
dence of  the  need  of  our  warnings.  Let  New- 
castle take  heed  of  the  recent  incident  at  Liver- 
pool, where  the  landing  of  a handful  of  Egyptians 
has  endangered  the  town.  If  such  seeds  fall  upon 
the  ripe  soil  of  Newcastle,  the  harvest  will  bo 
of  the  same  fatal  kind  as  in  the  cholera  seasons. 
Nor  is  this  all  there  is  to  dread.  An  unusually 
hot  summer  would  engender  the  most  devastating 
disease  without  any  foreign  cause.  Let,  then, 
Newcastle  be  advised  in  time,  before  her  valleys 
ring  with  the  lamentations  of  the  widows  and  the 
fatherless.  Even  considered  in  a monetary  point 
of  view  only,  sanitary  reform  is  a profitable  in- 
vestment of  public  money.  Trade  suffers  by  no 
panic,  and  the  poor-rates  are  diminished.  The 
first  step  needful  is  to  pluce  the  whole  of  the 
drainage  in  the  hands  of  a competent  engineer,  so 
as  to  ensure  the  adoption  of  one  well-ordered, 
comprehensive  scheme.  Superficial  improvements 
could  then  follow.  No  town  in  the  world  is  better 
situated  for  sanitary  purpose.  It  rises  up  a steep 
slope  some  two  or  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  river.  This  slope  is  cleft  into  several 
lateral  slopes,  valleys,  denes,  and  brooks,  all  fall- 
ing into  the  Tyne ; and  even  the  lowest  of  the 
streets  is  8 feet  above  high-water  level. 

That  Newcastle  has  not  been  behind-hand  in 
building  operations  is  evidenced  by  the  numerous 
public  buildings  recently  erected.  The  new  Town 
Hall  buddings,  containing  corn  market,  music 
ball,  and  council  chambers,  are  in  the  Roman 
style,  the  external  character  being  principally 
adapted  for  shops.  The  building  has  none  of  that 
distinctive  town-hall  appearance  that  we  find  in 
similar  edifices  at  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  Liver- 
pool. The  markets  are  most  commendable ; the 
bntcber-inarkcts  being  most  cleanly  and  complete. 
1 he  Central  Exchange  Reading  Room  is  a regal 
apartment,  replete  with  every  convenience  in 
luxurious  chairs,  stands  for  paper.s  and  ensy  fire- 
places. The  institutions  are  nnraerous.  The 
Philosophic  and  Natural  History  Society,  with  its 
recently-added  handsome  lecture  thca’ro,  is  a 
delightful  place  for  study.  The  Literary  and 
Scientific  Institution,  in  Blacket-strcct,  has  an  ugly 
plain  house  exterior,  but  is  a valuable  and  raueb- 
frequented  institute.  Of  cemeteries  there  are  no 
less  than  six,  proving  that  Newcastle  has  wisely 
attended  to  one  sanitary  requirement  in  closing 
the  intramuri-.I  churchyards-  Pillar  post-boxes 
:\nd  drinking  fountains  are  numerous,  but  not  ono 
exhibits  a particle  of  taste  in  the  designs. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the  New- 
castle worthies  are  great  patrons  of  native  and 
metropolitan  modern  art,  and  the  picture  collec- 
tions of  the  Burnets,  Seithart,  Bell,  and  Philipsou 
are  rich  and  tasteful.  Of  new  churches  and 
chapels  in  Newcastle  their  name  is  almost  legion, 
as  their  towers  and  spires  dotted  over  the  town 
illustrate,  although  none  of  the  authorities  con- 
nected with  the  ancient  churches  ever  accepted 
Major  Anderson’s  bequest  of  500/.  to  each  old 
church  for  n spire,  provided  it  was  built  in  a 
given  period.  The  principal  new  churches  are  the 
United  Presbyterian,  adjoining  Earl  Grey’s  monu- 
ment, in  good  Early  English  detail,  but  with 
a stunted  tower  surmounted  by  a spire  : the 
Trinity  Presbyterian,  also  in  Early  English, 
with  two  dwarf  towers  and  spires,  and  the 
Unitarian  Chapel,  of  higlily  decorated  charac- 
ter,  with  open  traceried  parapets  and  crock- 
etted  pinnacles;  the  Clayton  memorial  church, 
with  a tOAver  and  spire  of  poor,  wiry  detail; 
St.  Thomas’s,  on  Barrns-bridge,  built  in  the  days 
Avhen  Gothic  was  not  understood,and  hence  looking 
like  the  fabric  we  see  Italian  image-men  selling 
in  plaster;  the  church  in  the  Shieldfield,  which  is 
good;  the  Bath-lane  chapel,  with  tower  and  spire 
with  bold  entrance,  richly  carved  by  Beale,  of 
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Newcastle ; and  the  excellent  composition  of  the 
late  Benjamin  Green,  St.  Mary  Magdalene  Church 
and  Almshouses.  The  Wesleyans  have  several 
excellent  chapels,  and  we  have  already  mentioned 
the  splendid  church  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  But 
we  have  yet  to  mention  the  pride  of  Newcastle, 
the  lantern  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  of  which  the 
Newcastle  song  says, — 

“ Of  a’  the  churches  in  oiir  land, 

Let  them  be  e’er  sae  hraw. 

St.  Nicholas  of  Newcastle  town 
Yet  fairly  bangs  them  a’.” 


TFIE  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  E-xhibition  now  open  in  the  galleries, 
Conduit-street  (the  eleventh  year  of  the  “Archi- 
tectural Exhibition/''  far  excellence),  comprises 
about  386  designs,  drawings,  photographs  of 
structures,  and  cartoons  for  stained  glass,  and 
36  sets  of  specimens  of  building  materials, 
inventions,  and  manufactures.  Its  aspect  is 
similar  to  that  of  previous  exhibitions;  not  yet 
representing  what  is  desiderated, — the  architec' 
tural  works  of  the  country  during  the  past  year; 
hut  showing  to  a considerable  extent  the  change 
which  is  taking  place  in  the  practice  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  professions.  It  has  a prac- 
tical aspect,— in  fact,  in  one  respect  too  much  so; 
for  the  drawings  by  which  the  design  is  set  forth 
are  iu  few  cases  better  than  those  an  architect 
would  make  for  his  client.  We  should  be  sorry 
to  discourage  architects  from  sending  drawing-s, 
however  slight  or  rougli,  of  the  works  they  have 
in  progres-s.  But  we  must,  nevertheless,  keep 
constantly  before  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  enter- 
ing the  profession  the  desirabilityjnot to  sayneces- 
sity,  of  acquiring  power  of  drawing  and  of  be- 
coming artists.  The  science  of  the  profession,  if 
neglected  at  first, may  with  effort  he  acquired  later; 
but  the  artistic  faculty,  to  he  gained  at  all,  must 
he  cultiv.atcd  early.  Mr.  Cockerell’s  prize,  offered 
through  the  Institute  of  Architects,  is  directed 
against  any  possible  falling  off  iu  artistic  skill,  and 
will  be  awarded  with  special  reference  to  the 
goodness  of  the  drawings. 

The  best  drawing  in  the_  gallery  (as  a drawing) 
on  the  present  occasion,  with  a long  interval,  is 
522, — illustrations  of  Mr.  Goldie’s  “ new^  R.  C. 
Church,  Lanark,  drawn  for  Mr.  Montelth,  of 
Carstairs,  by  H.  W.  Brewer.”  Tlie  principal 
view  is  an  interior,  looking  west,  very  cleverly 
coloured ; and  on  each  side  of  it  are  three  smaller 
drawings  of  other  parts,  the  whole  framed  as  a 
triptych.  Another  design,  by  the  same  architect, 
on  the  other  hand  (No.  194),  “ Interior  View  of 
St.  Pancrus  Church,  Ipswich,”  is  so  coarsely 
though  cleverly  drawn,  as  to  do  injustice  to  the 
design.  While  on  this  head  wo  may  point  to_ 
some  beautiful  little  drawings  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Pierre,  Touques,  and  other  churches  iu  Nor- 
mandy, 122,  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker. 

No.  1 is  a “ Desigu  for  Proposed  Rebuilding  of 
a Grammar-school,”  G.  E.  Street.  The  same 
architect,  besides  photographs  of  several  buildings 
in  progress,  gives  a good  specimen  of  his  style  and 
manner  in  185,  “All  Saints’  Church,  Parsonage- 
houae,  and  Schools,  now  iu  course  of  erection  at 
Denstonc,  Stallbrdshire.”  No.  4 is  a selection  of 
sketches  by  the  Class  of  Design  of  the  Architectural 
Association, — inferior  to  those  which  the  class  has 
exhibited  in  previous  years.  7 “ Proposed  Restora- 
tion of  the  Old  Town  Hall,  Hereford,”  J.  Clayton, 
i.s  a proposition  that  was  submitted  in  the  compe- 
tition last  year,  to  remove  and  restore  the  two 
lower  stories  of  tiie  building  at  the  wider  end  of 
the  High-square.  12,  “ Perspective  View  of  the 
New  Assembly  Rooms  and  Music  Hall,  Newport, 
Jlonmouthsbirc,”  now  erecting  from  the  designs 
of  W.  G.  llabcrshon.  It  comprises  a hexastylu 
Corinthian  portico  on  a basement;  the  pediment 
displaying  sculpture  which  is  so  unsatisfactory 
in  design  that  wo  allude  to  it  in  the  hope  of 
■ inducing  revision.  16,  “ Bird’s  Eye  View  of 
the  Great  Malvern  Estate  Company’s  Laud,”  as 
laid  out,  by  i\Ir.  Joseph  Clarke.  This  is  a large 
drawing,  showing  all  sorts  of  detached  villas  and 
other  buildings  in  the  midst  of  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  the  place.  36.  “ Leeds  Mechanics’ 
Institution  and  School  of  Art:  Pirst  Prize,” 
Cuthbert  Brodrick.  The  circumstances  of  the 
competition  in  which  this  design  was  selected,  and 
an  account  of  the  design  itself,  will  be  fresh  in  our 
readers’  recollection.  The  exterior  is  monumental 
in  aspect,  and  displays  some  of  the  ability  Mr. 
Brodrick  has  shown  in  the  Town-hall  of  the  same 
town  ; hut  the  upper  part  is  very  heavy,  and,  if  to 
be  executed  in  cement,  will  be  unbearable.  42, 
“Entrance  Porch,  House  erected  at  Knight’s-hill, 
Norwood/’  James  Edmeston.  Mr.  Edmeston  is 


strong  in  porches,  and  with  very  simple  elements 
introduces  considerable  variety  and  ofiect.  _ He 
also  exhibits  “ Tomb  of  the  late  Matthew  Uzielli, 
Esq.,  Highgate  Cemetery  ” (52),  and  other  works. 

Judging  from  the  photographs,  59,  “Muiiey 
Manor  House,  near  Farnborongh, ’’recently  erected 
by  Mr.  Henry  Glutton,  must  be  more  curious  than 
beautiful.  The  number  and  variety  of  the  roots 
interfere  with  its  unity,  and  produce  a dis- 
ioiuted  aspect.  The  West  Midland  Ho  e , now 
being  erected  at  Great  Malvern,  from  the  ;^e8ign8 
of  Mr.  E.  W.  Elmslie,  is  set  forth  m 16.  it 
is  a large  building  in  red  brick,  with  stone  dress- 
ings. The  windows  have  segmental  heads : the 
mouldings  and  tracery  are  Gothic.  Of  hotels,  we 
have  also  Mr.  Currey’s,  at  Lnndon-bndge,  110,  a 


lofty  structure,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
return ; the  Malvern  Link  Hotel,  by  Mr.  Elmshe, 
which  we  have  already  illustrated;  and  the  new 
Victoria  Hotel,  Sheffield,  263,  by  Mr.  E.  Hadfield, 
a dwelling-house  erection  of  the  plainest  type.  134, 

“ A Professional  Census,  1851  to  1861,”  Charles 
Gray,  includes  in  one  frame  several  houses,  in 
Henr’ietta-street  and  Southampton-street,  Covent- 
garden  as  well  as  a church  at  Tottenham,  and  a 
design  for  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Kinghts- 
bridge.  Of  these  houses,  which  have  a character  of 
their  own,  and  have  justly  obtained  for  Mr.  Gray  a 
position,  we  have  often  before  spoken.  The  church 
last  mentioned  was  erected,  as  onr  readers  know, 
from  a design  by  Messrs.  R.  Brandon  & Eyton, 
who  exhibit  two  views  of  it,  170,  the  exterior, 
and  182,  the  interior.  The  latter  wc  have 
engraved ; it  appears  in  our  present  number. 
The  style,  though  mainly  that  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  must  be  termed  eclectic.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  circnlar  window  above  the  triplet 
is  less  satisfactory  in  effect  than  arc  some  other 
parts  of  the  structure.  Mr.  Brandon  also  exhibits, 
amongst  other  works,  a View  of  Datebot  Church 
(179),  with  octagon  tower,  and  picturesque 
general  effect.  233,  “Bird’s-eye  View  of  a 
Medieval  town,”  W.  Barges,  is  rather  a portrait 
of  some  St.  Simeon  Stylites  working  out  his  sell- 
iniposfd  penance  on  the  top  of  a column.  Beyond 
showing  the  artists’  cleverness,  it  does  little. 
Is  any  such  appropriation  of  a column  in 
Media;val  times  known  ? 238,  by  the  same,  the 
Closets  at  Gaylnirst,  Buckinghamshire,  is  more 
practical.  Mr.  Burges,  recurring  to  the  old 
garderobe  plan,  has  ranged  his  conveniences 
around  a central  shaft,  for  ventilation,  the  result 
being  a Glastnnbury-kitchen-like  building.  313 
marks  a frameful  of  drawings  of  houses  by  Mr. 
(t.  Truefitt,  erected,  or  being  erected,  at  MuswcU- 
hill,  and  on  the  Batson  Estate,  Holloway.  With 
the  same  amount  of  originality  and  truth- 
fulness that  characterize  some  of  his  pre- 
vious works  of  the  kind,  they  have  an  additional 
spice  of  beauty. 

Next  week  we  shall  hope  to  devote  more 
space  to  the  exhibition ; and,  meanwhile,  may 
mention  that  amongst  the  other  contributors 
will  be  found  Mr.  Ashpitel,  Mr.  T.  I).  Barry, 
j\Ir.  Blomfield,  Mr.  J.  J.  Cole,  Mr.  Colling, 
Mr.  Devillc,  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin,  Mr.  llabershon, 
Lady  Mildred  Hope,  Mr.  I’Auson,  Mr.  Horace 
Jones,  Mr.  Owen  Jones,  Mr.  Lamb,  Mr.  Norton, 
Mr.  W.  Papworth,  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  Messrs. 
Walton  (.t  Robson,  Mr.  Whichcord,  Mr.  White, 
Mr.  Drayton  Wyatt,  and  others. 

A very  promising  card  of  lectures  has  been 
issued  ; one  that  ought  to  induce  a large  subscrip- 
tion. Mr.  Beresford  Hope  will  commence  the 
session  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  30th,  treating 
of  “ Architecture  in  London and  then  we  have. 
May  7th,  “Sir  C.  Wren  and  liis  Times,”  by  Mr. 
Robert  Kerr  ; May  14th,  “ Romanesque  Architec- 
ture,” by  Mr.  Edward  A.  Freeman;  May  2l8t, 
“ The  Revival  of  Styles,”  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit ; 
May  28Lh,  “ Church  Architecture  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,”  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Pidlan;  and, 
June 4th,  “On  the  Restoration  of  Ancient  Build- 
ings,” by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street.  A nominal  subscrip- 
tion, 2s.  6cl.,  admits  to  all  these,  as  well  as  to  the 
galleries  during  the  day.  Surely  there  ought  to 
be  more  applicauts  than  can  be  accommodated. 


CHICHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

THE  BOTAI.  1>'STITUTE  OP  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

The  ordinary  general  meeting  was  held  on 
Monday  last,  at  the  House,  9,  Conduit-street. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Godwin,  V.P. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed,  several  donations  to  the 
library  were  announced,  and  thanks  were  voted  to 
the  donors. 

The  Chairman,  referring  to  the  pi-oposed  elec- 
tion of  Herr  C.  R.  Lepsius,  of  Berlin,  and  of 
M.  Mariette,  of  Alexandria,  as  honorary  and  cor- 


responding members,  observed  that  their  claims 
to  the  distinction  about  to  he  conferred  upon  them 
had  been  stated  so  fully  at  the  hist  meeting  by 
Professor  Donaldson  and  others,  that  he  would 
content  himself  with  merely  proposing  their  names 
for  election. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Chairman  stated  that,  in  addition  to  the 
various  premiums  and  prizes  which  had  been  an- 
nounced, and  which  would  he  distributed,  the 
Council  had  great  pleasure  in  intimating  that 
Sir  Francis  Scott  had  placed  at  their  disposal 
a prize  of  ten  guineas  annually,  for  five 
years,  for  the  best  set  of  sketches  for  a building 
for  civic  or  domestic  purposes,  in  the  style 
of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  first  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  He  referred  with  great 
pleasure  to  this  liberal  contribution  ; because, 
by  having  prizes  of  this  sort,  it  enabled  them  to 
get  rid  of  the  objection  which  had  been  raised 
against  the  specifying  of  any  particular  style  of 
architecture.  Now  that  the  admirers  of  various 
styles  had  made  the  Institute  the  representatives 
of  their  desire  to  forward  that  particular  branch 
of  art  in  which  they  themselves  took  the  deepest 
iuterest,  the  number  of  prizes  had  increased,  and 
opportunity  was  afforded  for  the  illustration  of 
architecture  as  a whole.  In  dismissing  the  suh- 
ject  for  the  present,  he  had  only  to  state  that  the 
Council  had  taken  care  to  thank  Sir  F.  Scott  in 
the  name  of  the  Institute  for  his  kind  liberality. 
Before  calling  on  Professor  Willis  to  read  his 
paper  on  the  Architectural  History  of  Chichester 
Cathedral,  he  wished,  on  the  part  ot  the  Council,  to 
direct  attention  to  certain  alterations  which  w'cre 
about  to  be  made  in  one  of  the  public  buildings  in 
the  city  of  London.  When  an  ancient  building  was 
threatened  with  demolition  or  injury,  the  Insti- 
tute, if  it  saw  reason  to  interfere  in  the  interests 
of  art,  was  in  the  habit  of  raising  its  voice,  protest- 
ing against  any  injury  being  done  to  it,  and  using 
its  influence  to  preserve  it  to  posterity.  In  like 
manner  the  council  felt  that,  when  the  Royal  Ex- 
change was  threatened  with  aii  alteration  which 
would  completely  destroy  the  inner  court,  they 
ought  to  make  a representation  to  the  Gresham 
Committee  to  stay  their  hand.  On  visiting  the 
building  the  other  day,  he  found  that  the  roof  of 
a railway  shed,  supremely  ugly,  had  been  placed 
over  the  first  order  of  columns,  supported  by 
standards  of  iron,  which  completely  divided  the 
columns  into  two  parts,  and  shutting  off  the  whole 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  court.  _ Under  these 
circumstances,  he  hoped  the  meeting  would  not 
think  the  Council  open  to  a charge  of  exceeding 
their  legitimate  province,'  if  they  were  to  address 
the  Gresham  Committee,  expressing  a hope  that, 
whatever  was  to  be  done  might  be  done  in  accord- 
ance with  the  architecture,  and  so  as  to  improve, 
and  not  destroy,  the  interior  of  a really  fine 
building. 

Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  said  that  the  step  which  the 
Gresham  Committee  was  taking  was  really  suicidal 
to  the  object  in  view,  as  the  area  beneath  never 
could  be  ventilated  if  the  present  plan  were  per- 
sisted  in;  while,  in  the  case  of  a fall  of  snow,  the 
building  would  bo  so  dark  that  the  merchants 
could  not  conduct  their  business  in  it.  He  hoped 
that  some  respectful  but  earnest  representation 
would  be  made  to  restrain  the  Gresham  Com- 
mittee from  the  act  of  barbarism  which  they  were 
now  perpetrating. 

Professor  Willis  (honorary  member)  then  pro- 
ceeded to  make  some  observations  on  the  archi- 
tectural history  of  Chichester  Cathedral,  and  on 
the  fall  of  the  tower.  The  learned  gentleman 
illustrated  his  lecture  by  reference  to  a number 
of  diagrams,  representing  portions  of  Chichester 
and  other  Norman  cathedrals.  He  commenced 
by  stating  that  about  eight  years  ago,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Archfcological  Institute  meeting  at 
Chichester,  he  made  a minute  examination  of  the 
building  (which,  however,  he  had  often  visited 
before),  with  the  view  of  giving  a complete  history 
of  its  architecture— not  from  written  documents, 
but  a history  in  which  the  stones  would,  as  it 
were,  tell  their  own  tale  and  structural  history. 
The  information  collected  upon  that  occasion  was 
subsequently  put  into  type,  with  a view  to  its 
publication  in  connection  with  two  other  papers, 
also  read  at  the  same  meeting;  hut,  owing  to  cir- 
cumstances over  which  be  had  no  control,  the 
work  had  not  yet  seen  the  light ; but  he  hoped  it 
would  shortly  he  published,  as  he  understood 
that  Mr.  Mason,  of  Chichester,  was  at  length  in 
posses&ion  of  the  whole  of  the  necessary  MSS. 
When  the  fall  of  the  tower  and  spire  happened 
ho  hastened  to  the  spot  so  as  to  put  upon  record 
the  exact  circumstances  with  reference  to  the 
accident.  History  had  given  us  many  records  of 
the  fall  of  similar  towers ; but  w’e  were  now 
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enabled  to  judge  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  such 
a disaster  by  reference  to  the  late  catastrophe 
at  Chichester.  It  was  essentially  a Nortnau 
erection,  and  bad  no  connection  with  any  Saxon 
building  previously  erected  upon  the  same  site. 
The  soil  upon  which  the  cathedral  was  built  was 
in  fact  virgin  soil,  similar  to  that  at  Norwich. 
In  the  year  llli  a fire  occurred  which  damaged 
the  cathedral:  another  fire  occurred  in  1186, 
which  was  of  gre.at  importance,  and  consumed  the 
mother  church  and  the  whole  town;  but  the  then 
bishop  rebuilt  it,  and  the  cathedral  was  rededicated 
in  1199.  What  w^ls  added  to  the  Norman 
work  on  this  occasion  belonged  to  what  might  be 
termed  the  nascent  Early  English  *period.  The 
date  of  this  restoration  extended  from  1186  to  120I. 
On  examining  the  choir  he  found  the  trace  of  what 
was  called  a procession  path,  and  he  fancied  that 
there  had  been  radiating  chapels  north  aud  south, 
and  a central  chapel.  There  had  also  been  an  ap- 
sidal  apse,  of  which,  how'ever,  there  was  now  no 
trace,  as  the  vault  or  burying-place  of  the  Dukes 
of  Eichmoud  was  carried  lo  a height  of  7 or  8 feet 
above  the  pavement,  which  was  completely  de- 
stroyed. In  mentioning  thiscircurastancehedidnot, 
however,  wish  to  be  considered  as  suggesting  that 
the  Institute  should  remonstrate  on  the  subject, 
for  he  felt  persuaded  that  the  matter  might  well  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  tlie  zealous  men  of  Chichester, 
who  had  come  forward  so  nobly,  and  who  had  dune 
so  much  to  restore  the  ancient  beauty  of  their 
cathedral.  Tlie  Norman  church  was.  as  he  before 
said,  re-edified  after  the  fire  of  1186,  and  the 
nature  of  the  repair  presented  a curious  example 
of  Medimval  restoration  in  a very  economical 
manner.  The  bishop  and  chapter  had,  evidently, 
no  money  to  spare,  so  they  went  to  work  to  make 
the  mo.st  of  what  they  had.  When  the  fire  oc- 
curred it  damaged  the  upper  and  lower  portion 
of  the  walls,  aud  the  middle  was  uninjui’cd.  This 
was  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  burning 
roof  would  neces.sarily  destroy  the  top  of  the  w.all, 
while  the  intense  heat  of  the  interior  caused  bv 
the  fall  of  the  burning  timbers  and  other  wood'- 
work  would  damage  tlie  lower  portion.  The  fire 
damaged  the  thin  inner  wall  of  the  clerestory; 
and  to  repair  it  new  mouldings,  string  course.o,  and 
shafts  of  Early  Eugli.sh  were  inserted.  They  also 
put  on  a stone  roof,  so  as  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  a similar  disaster.  When  they  came  to  the 
east  end  of  the  church  they  resolved  to  pull  down 
the  apse,  aud  to  add  two  new  compartments. 
The  manner  in  which  these  works  were  executed 
showed  what  would  have  been  done  if  the  cathedral 
had  been  rebuilt  from  its  foundations.  There  were 
apsidal  chapels  at  the  east  transept,  and  a chapel 
was  erected  which  was  now  used  as  a vestry. 
There  was  also  a large  square  apartment  with  a 
central  column,  which  was  called  the  “chapter- 
house,’'  because  it  had  a central  pillar.  He  did 
not,  however,  think  it  followed  as  a matter  of 
course  that  every  building  found  in  connection' 
with  a cathedral  with  a pillar  in  the  middle  had 
been  used  as  a ebapter-house,  because  there  were 
many  instances  (as  at  York,  for  example,)  where 
the  chapter-house  hud  no  such  pillar.  He  believed 
that  the  building  to  which  be  referred  at  Chichester 
Cathedral  was  not  a chapter-house,  but  a couple 
of  chapels.  Having  referred  to  the  exertions 
which  had  been  made  by  the  bishops  and  capitular 
bodies  at  Chichester,  Salisbury,  AYells,  aud  other 
places  to  build  and  maintain  their  cathedrals, 
Professor  Willis  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  bishops  whose  names  were  connected 
with  certain  restorations  had  not  personally 
carried  them  out,  but  that  they  had  employed 
professional  architects,  just  as  a professional  archi- : 
tect  would  be  employed  to  restore  the  tower  and 
spire  which  had  lately  fallen.  Referring  to  the 
masonry  of  many  of  our  English  cathedrals,  espe- 
. cially  that  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  he  called  atten- 
tion to  the  manner  in  which  the  walls  had  been 
carried  up  between  two  shells  of  ashlar,  and  the 
interior  filled  up  with  rubble  and  mortar,  without 
proper  binding.  This  was  especially  notice- 
able in  a structure  at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s, 
where  the  ashlar  had  been  stripped  off,  and  the 
impression  of  the  stones  left  in  the  mortar  behind. 
With  regard  to  the  history  of  the  fall,  it  was 
necessary  he  should  state  that  in  1859  the  removal 
of  the  choir  was  determined  upon,  so  that  the 
nave  might  be  thrown  open  for  the  services.  The 
I return  stalls  were  taken  away,  and  a transparent 
^ . screen  was  adopted  in  lieu  of  the  solid  one  which 
existed  before.  The  removal  of  the  stalls  disclosed 
I ! at  the  back  of  the  wall  the  extreme  insecurity  of 
the  piers,  as  they  bad  been  hacked  away  to  allow 
I the  stalls  to  go  under  ; and  oak  shores,  which  soon 
1 became  rotten,  were  substituted  for  them.  The 
1 building  had  exhibited  cracks  and  fissures  for  many 
j years  before  this.  The  pLeis  of  the  tower  had 


sunk  down  into  the  foundations,  aud  had  separated 
themselves  from  the  adjacent  walls  by  fissures, 
which  travelled  from  the  head  of  the  arches  down- 
wards, until  they  lost  all  the  support  they  for- 
merly derived.  Tliis  dislocation  destroyed  the 
principle  upon  which  the  piers  stood.  At  Chichester 
Cathedral  the  pier  arches  were  very  small;  and, 
when  the  spire  collapsed,  it  went  down  very  gently, 
I'esembliug  ratlier  the  shutting-up  of  a telescope 
than  the  headlong  fall  aud  smash  of  an  immense 
superstructure.  The  piers  were  so  weak  that  they 
must  have  crushed  and  melted  away,  softening  the 
fall  of  the  tower,  which  settled  itself  in  a great 
mountain  of  ruins,  reaching  half  way  up  the  tri- 
forium  and  filling  up  every  part  of  the  cross. 
One  piece  of  masonry  alone,  a part  of  the  tower, 
about  9 or  10  feet  high,  came  down  nearly 
vertical,  and  settled  itself  amid  the  ruins  in  that 
shape,  presented  a very  remarkable  appearance. 
In  examining  the  history  of  Norman  cathe- 
drals, it  would  be  found  that  falls  were  the 
characteristics  of  several  of  them.  The  first  to 
which  he  would  refer  was  Winchester.  Tina  was 
one  of  the  first  Norman  cathedrals  built.  It  was 
constructed  by  Bishop  Walkclin,  one  of  the  first 
Norman  bishops  who  came  to  England.  William 
Kufus  was  buried  under  the  tower,  and  the  monks 
asserted  that  it  fell  on  account  of  the  wickedness 
of  that  individual.  There  was  a curious  connec- 
tion between  Winchester  aud  Ely.  The  latter  was 
built  by  Simeon,  Bishop  Walbelia’s  brother;  and  sin- 
gularly enough  the  central  towerof  Ely  fell  in  IS'll. 
It  seemed,  according  to  the  ancient  chronicles,  that 
when  Alan  de  Walsynghain,  a skilful  architect, 
was  made  sacrist  in  October,  1341,  the  tower  was 
tbreatening  to  fall.  The  monks  were  consequently 
afraid  to  curry  on  the  service  in  the  choir.  On 
the  night  before  the  feast  of  St.  Etheldreda,  after 
they  bad  made  a procession  to  the  shrine  in  her 
honour,  aud  they  were  returning  back  to  their 
dormitory,  a few  only  of  the  brethren  had  entered 
their  beds,  when  suddenly,  and  without  warning, 
the  bell-tower  Jell  upon  the  choir,  with  so  much 
noise  and  crushing,  that  it  appeared  like  an 
earthquake,  but  neither  wounding  nor  crushing 
any  person.  Another  wonder  happened,  attri- 
buted to  a miracle  rather  than  a natural  cause; 
namely,  that  the  large  and  beautiful  canopy 
which  covered  the  sepuhhre  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
escaped  even  the  slightest  injury.  The  chronicle 
then  went  on  to  say,  that  at  this  dreadful  and 
lamentable  damage  the  sacrist,  sorrowiul  aud 
grieving  exceedingly,  knew  not  whither  to  turn, 
or  how  to  repair  so  great  a ruin.  But  at  length, 
taking  courage,  and  trusting  to  the  Divine  assist- 
ance, and  confiding  in  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  the 
merits  of  St.  EthelJreda,  he  set  to  work  manfully. 
Eirst  of  all  he  caused  all  the  stones  and  timber 
which  had  fallen  in  the  ruin  to  be  carried  out  of 
the  church  (the  very  thing  which  they  were  now 
doing  at  Chichester).  He  then  cleared  the  church 
of  the  excessive  dust  which  covered  it  (at  Chiches- 
ter the  whole  interior  of  the  building  was  covered 
with  a fine  white  powder),  and  he  divided  the 
place  in  which  the  new  campanile  was  to  be 
built,  into  eight  parts,  measured  with  architec- 
tural skill,  and  caused  it  to  be  excavated  and  ex- 
amined to  reach  solid  ground,  to  commence  the 
foundation  upon,  while  eight  piers  were  to  be 
erected  to  support  the  building  within  which  the 
choir  and  its  stalls  were  to  be  constructed.  The 
tower  of  Gloucester  fell  in  1160,  without  warning, 
at  the  time;  when  one  of  the  bishops  came  to 
preach ; and  it  fell  whtn  the  bishop  was  about  to 
deliver  his  solemn  benediction  to  the  congrega- 
tion, who  had  all  crowded  for  that  purpose  into 
the  choir  ; and  thus  it  was  so  ordained  that  no  loss 
of  life  or  limb  occurred  at  that.tirue.  The  tower 
of  V\''orce8ter  Cathedral,  built  iu  1084,  fell  in 
1175:  that  of  Evesham  fell  in  1213;  the  two 
towers  of  Dunstable  Priory,  in  1221;  two  small 
towers  of  V’orcester  iu  1222 ; and  the  tower  of 
Lincoln,  in  1240.  The  steeple  and  belfry  of 
Norwich  Cathedral  were  blown  down  in  1361, 
when  the  choir  was  destroyed  ; but  had  since  been 
rebuilt  in  its  present  magnificent  form.  The 
west  front  of  Hereford  had  also  fallen  within 
the  memory  of  living  men.  Having  thus  enume- 
rated the  disasters  which  had  befallen  many  Nor- 
man cathedrals.  Professor  Willis  proceeded  to 
point  out  what  measures  the  architects  of  old  hud 
taken  to  prevent  similar  disasters.  At  Wells,  for 
instance,  the  tower  was  dreadfully  crushed;  and, 
iu  1321,  the  bishops  and  canons  expended  1,000/. 
upon  it,  and  were  200/,  in  debt.  They  arrested 
the  destruction  which  threatened  the  edifice,  by 
building  inverted  arches, carrying  a sub-arebabove, 
built  betw'een  the  tower  piers,  and  strength- 
ened with  enormous  buttresses.  At  Canterbury 
another  expedient  was  adopted  to  prevent  the 
tower  from  fulling;  and,  although  the  ancient 


chronicle  said  that  it  was  done  “ by  the  prudent 
forethought  of  the  architect,”  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  what  had  been  done  was  done  after 
the  mischief  had  occurred.  At  Chichester,  he 
believed  that  the  vibration  of  the  spire  in  a high 
wind  was  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  disin- 
legration  of  the  entire  fabric.  He  was  persuaded 
that  the  piers  had  arrived  at  such  a state  of  dis- 
integration that  they  most  have  fallen,  aud 
that  it  was  absurd  to  say  that  the  removal  of 
the  screen  had  caused  the  catastrophe.  The  screen 
was  only  15  feet  high,  aud  could  not  possibly 
have  opposed  any  resistance  to  the  tower. 
The  lull,  so  to  speak,  was  providential ; aud 
as  the  tow'er  must  have  fallen  sooner  or  later,  it 
was  a subject  for  deep  gratification  that  it  fell  as 
it  did,  without  entailing  loss  of  life  or  limb,  ltdid 
not  even  damage  the  new  stalls  which  were  erected 
under  it.  There  were  many  cathedral  towers,  that 
of  Salisbury  for  instance,  which  were  in  a very 
precarious  condition.  I'he  west  front  of  Ely,  also, 
might  be  mentioned  as  likely  to  come  down ; and 
therefore  it  behoved  architects  aud  engineers  to 
consider  by  what  mechanical  means  such  disasters 
might  be  prevented.  In  the  present  3t:He  of 
scientific  art,  he  did  not  suppose  any  one  could 
contemplate  for  a moment  the  erection  of  arches 
buttresses  such  as  were  to  be  seen  at  Wells. 
Mechanically  speaking,  they  might  answer  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  intended,  but  they 
were  in  gross  violation  of  all  taste  aud  architec- 
tural propriety.  In  tlie  case  of  Chichester  Cathe- 
dral, he  did  not  think  that  any  architect  could 
have  averted  the  disaster  unless  he  was  lully 
aware  of  the  state  of  the  tower.  Having  referred 
to  the  means  taken  to  strengthen  the  tower  at 
Hereford  Cathedral  with  the  view  of  showing  that 
the  architects  of  those  early  times  were  iu  reality 
no  better  than,  and  in  fact  by  no  means  so  good 
Ds,  those  of  our  day,  Professor  Willis  concluded  by 
observing  that  if  any  information  he  had  been 
able  to  give  might  lead  the  profession  to  cousider 
what  steps  should  be  taken  to  remedy  the  evils 
which  threaten  some  of  our  ancient  cathedrals,  his 
purpose  in  drawing  attention  to  the  attastrophe  at 
Chichester  would  be  fully  realized. 

Mr.  Bertsford  Hope,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Profes.sor  W illis  for  his  erudite  and  eloquent 
lecture,  observed  that  he  wished  also  to  give  ex- 
pression to  the  feeling  of  personal  relief  which 
some  of  the  statements  just  made  aflbrded  him,  as 
he  had  been  one  of  the  persons  directly  respoiibiblo 
for  the  removal  of  the  Arundel  shrine  or  screen. 
He  (Mr.  Hope)  was  a member  of  a small  committee 
which  had  been  entrusted  with  the  carrying  out  of 
the  restoration  of  the  choir  in  memory  of  the  late 
Dean  Chandler.  The  removal  of  the  Arundel  shrine 
or  organ  screen  was  a necessary  element  in  whatthey 
were  carrying  out;  namely,  the  opening  of  the 
nave  for  the  congregation  and  of  the  choir  for  the 
service;  and  this  could  not  have  been  done  so  long 
as  the  screen  was  in  the  way.  The  committee  were 
quite  incapable  of  wantonly  destroying  an  ancient 
ornament;  but,  when  they  came  to  consider  how 
the  choir  svas  to  be  restored,  it  was  perfectly 
manifest  that  the  Arundel  shrine  must  go.  Their 
excellent  architect,  Mr.  Slater,  agreed  with  them 
that  there  was  no  other  alternative;  but,  so 
anxious  were  the  committee  to  stand  well  before 
the  public  iu  reference  to  the  matter,  that,  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Slater,  they  resolved  to  take  a 
second  opinion, — the  opinion  of  some  gentleman 
who  would  not  view  the  subject  either  as  a matter 
of  taste  or  of  ritualism,  but  merely  as  a question 
of  thrust.  Mr.  Yarrow  was  then  called  iii;  and  that 
gentleman  reported  that  the  screen  might  be 
either  taken  down  or  left  where  it  was,  as  it  In 
no  way  atlecttd  the  stability  of  the  tower.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  screen  was  removed  ; and 
he  thought  the  fact  he  had  mentioned  ought  to 
be  known  as  extensively  as  possible  ; as,  owing  to 
some  want  of  information  on  the  subject,  those 
concerned  in  the  work  of  restoration  had  been 
made  the  victims  of  unfair  aspersions  in  certain 
quarters.  On  behalf  of  the  committee  aud  of  Mr. 
Slater,  he  rose  to  declare  what  was  the  truth  in 
reference  to  the  matter ; aud  he  thanked  Professor 
Willis  for  the  manly  and  candid  manner  in  which 
he  had  stated  his  view  of  tlie  subject.  The  fall 
of  the  tower  was  a calamity  which  no  human  fore- 
sight could  have  prevented.  The  loss,  however, 
was  not  irreparable ; and  he  hoped  tliat  at  no 
distant  day  the  woik  of  restoration  would  be  com- 
menced, aud  carried  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties.  In  moving  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to 
Professor  Willis,  he  ventured  to  express  a hope 
that  his  lecture  would  be  published  in  connection 
with  their  transactions,  and  that  it  would  be  illus- 
trated with  the  valuable  diagrams  which  he  had 
exhibited. 

Mr.  Edmund  Slnrpe  explained  the  circum- 
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stiinces  under  which  be  had,  eight  years  ago, 
undertalien,  at  tlie  Archaiologicul  Congress  at 
Chichester,  to  supply  for  publication  a paper  on 
the  churches  of  Sussex;  and  observed  that  the 
task  which  he  had  undertaken  (and  which  was 
now  concluded),  had  engrossed  fur  more  of  his  time 
than  he  had  at  first  anticipated.  When  he  heard 
that  Professor  Willis  was  about  to  lecture  that 
evening  upon  Chichester  Cathedral,  it  occurred 
to  him  that  the  interest  of  the  subject  might 
possibly  he  increased  if  they  were  to  regard 
it  from  a different  point  of  view,  and  endea- 
vour to  throw  some  additional  light  upon  the 
history  of  the  church  by  reference  to  the  chrono- 
logical series  of  its  mouldings.  He  feared,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  too  late  that  evening  to  invite 
attention  to  the  subject;  but,  should  the  detate  be 
adjourned  to  a future  day,  he  w’ould  he  glad  to 
take  part  in  it.  He  might  say,  however,  that  he 
hoped  the  cathedral  would  he  restored  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  condition  in  which  it  formerly 
had  been. 

STEEKaxn  OP  TUB  STONE  IN  THE  PIEKS. 

Mr.  Alfred  Thompson,  C.E.,  stated  that  he  had 
examined  the  “ashlar”  and  “respond”  from  the 
tower  piers  of  Chichester  Cathedral.  He  found 
the  stone  to  be  a shelly  limestone  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  nearly  a pure  carbonate  of  lime,  but  of  a 
very  light,  porous,  and  absorbent  character;  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  stone  being  only  1-815. 
He  handed  to  the  chairman  a thin  sl-ab  sawn  from 
the  stone,  through  which  light  passed  in  number- 
less places.  He  had  made  experimeuts  as  to  its 
crushing  weight,  and  found  that,  when  laid  in  its 
bed.  it  crushed  with  a weight  varying  from 
dCBlbs.  to  5G6lbs,  per  square  inch;  but,  when 
placed  vertically  to  the  bed,  it  sustained  a weight 
of  8G0  lbs.  to  1,070  Ib.s.  per  square  inch,  before  it 
crushed.  In  the  first  instance,  the  stone  crumbled 
into  powder;  hut,  when  placed  vertically,  it  split 
diagonally,  as  had  been  adverted  to  by  Professor 
Willis.  Mr.  Thompson  accounted  for  the  increased 
strength  of  the  stone,  when  placed  vertically,  as 
follows  The  layers  of  shells  formed  long,  flat, 
and  thin  arches  on  its  bed;  but,  when  reversed, 
the  layers  became  either  laminated  columns  or 
narrow  lancet  arches. 

The  area  of  one  of  the  tower  piers,  as  calculated 
by  him,  was  10,110  square  inches;  aud,  as  the 
tower  and  spire  liad  been  reckoned  at  a weight  of 
6,000  tons,  it  fullowed  that  1,500  tons,  bearing  on 
each  pier,  gave  a superincumbent  weight  of 
331  Iba.  per  square  inch  of  surface.  Now,  as  the 
piers  were  only  cased  with  the  stone  Inid  in  its 
bed  (which  crushes  with  a weight  of  -IGGlhs.  per 
square  inch),  and  the  iuterior  was  a mass  of  rubble 
stone,  filled  in  with  mortar  iu  large  lumps,  some 
of  it  in  a crumbling  state ; it  appeared  to  him  not 
surprising  that  the  spire  should  have  fallen  down, 
but  that  it  should  havo  stood  so  long  on  such 
weak  piers;  and  he  considered  that  the  early 
settlements  w-hich  had  been  mentioned  were  as 
much  due  to  the  crushing  of  the  stone  as  to  the 
sinking  of  the  foundations,  from  the  excess  of 
weight  placed  on  them. 

The  Chairman  inquired  whether  Mr.  Thompsou 
had  found  that  the  stone  was  placed  bed-way. 

Mr.  Thompson. — Yes,  in  the  very  weakest  way. 

Mr.  Wyatt  asked  upon  what  scale  were  the 
experiments  that  had  been  made. 

Mr.  Thompson  said  they  were  made  with  equal 
cubes  of  stone  so  as  to  compare  them  with  others. 

Mr.  Burnell  observed  that  with  regard  to 
measures  which  might  have  to  be  taken  for  the 
preservation  of  these  buildings  for  the  future,  the 
subject  was  one  that  would  require  considerable 
attention.  Lately,  some  important  works  had 
been  carried  out  in  France,  and  a cathedral  tower 
had  been  underpinned  with  remarkable  success. 
If  a similar  principle  had  been  adopted  at  Chiches- 
ter, he  believed  the  spire  might  have  been  pre- 
served. If  the  discussion  was  to  be  adjourned  lie 
would  endeavour  to  collect  all  the  information  in 
his  power  on  the  subject,  aud  put  it  into  a con- 
nected shape. 

The  Chairman  said  there  could  he  no  question 
as  to  the  desirability-  of  obtaining  such  information ; 
and  the  council  would  have  great  pleasure  in 
appointing  as  early  an  evening  as  they  could,  con- 
sistently with  other  arrangements. 

Mr.  Morris  thought  it  desirable,  after  what  had 
passed,  that  those  gentlemen  who  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  work  of  restoration  should  be 
exonerated  from  all  responsibility  in  respect  of  the 
recent  catastrophe.  In  his  opinion  the  pendulum 
which  Sir  Christopher  Wren  affixed  to  the  spire 
was  sufficient  by  its  vibration  to  account  for  the 
fall. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Papworth, 

Mr.  Gordon  Hill  said  that,  with  reference  to 


the  south-west  pier,  it  had  exhibited  a tendency 
to  press  outwards  at  two-thirds  of  its  height ; and 
that  on  the  last  day  of  its  existence  it  threatened 
to  bulge  out  4 feet  from  the  ground.  He  sus- 
pected that,  when  the  ruins  were  chared  away,  the 
])ier  would  uot  be  found  to  be  more  than  4 feet  in 
height. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  Professor  Willis,  observed  that  he  was 
convinced  that  all  who  knew  him  would  he 
anxious  to  testify  their  sense  of  the  great  research, 
the  extensive  knowledge,  and  the  great  acuteness, 
which  he  brought  to  bear  on  architectural  studies. 
The  lecture  entirely  refuted  the  unfair  aspersions, 
referred  to  by  Mr. ‘Hope,  which  had  been  thrown 
upon  those  engaged  iu  the  restoration  of  the 
cathedral;  and  it  could  not  fail  to  be  satisfactory 
to  the  public,  and  to  the  members  of  tbe  profession 
generally. 

Tbe  motion  was  carried  nem.  con. 

The  following  gentlemen  were,  on  ballot,  elected 
Fellows  of  the  Institute  : — G.  E.  Pritchett,  Asso- 
ciate, of  4,  Great  St.  Helen’s,  Bishopsgate;  John 
Henry  Chamberlain,  of  Birmingham;  and  Henry 
Parsons,  of  Gresham  House-chambers,  Old  Broad- 
street.  Mr.  William  John  Bodinan,  of  East  Dean, 
Hampshire,  was  elected  an  Associate. 


ON  THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE 
ELEVENTH  CENTURY.* 

Wii.i.tAM  OF  Malmesucry  has  given  a letter  from 
King  Canute  in  1031  stating  that  he  has  been  to  Rome, 
aticl,  among  many  other  tilings,  that  "the  Emperor 
assented  to  my  rc<iuest,  as  did  Rodoiph.  the  King,  and  all 
the  princes,  and  confirmed  witli  ari  edict  thatmy  subjects, 
traders,  as  well  as  those  who  went  on  religious  account, 
should  peaceably  go  and  return  from  Rome  without  any 
molestation  from  warders,  or  harriers,  or  tax-gatherers. 
Again.  I complaiiu'd  before  the  Pope,  and  expressed  my 
high  displeasure  that  my  archbis-hops  were  oppressed  by 
the  immense  sum  of  money  which  is  demanded  from  them 
when  seeking,  according  to  custom,  the  apostolic  resi- 
dence to  receive  the  fall ; and  it  was  determined  that  it 
should  be  so  no  longer.” 

These  frequent  journeys  to  Rome  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages  had  the  advantage  of  keeping  the  English 
clergy  always  acquainted  with  what  was  going  on  in 
other  countries,  and  they  were  always  ready  enough  to 
make  use  of  their  information. 

But  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  1 
believe  it  will  he  found  on  investigation  that  the  other 
countries  of  Europe  were  in  much  the  same  state  of  civi- 
lisation as  the  English,  and  that  buildings  of  stone  were 
as  rare  in  other  countries  as  in  England.  At  the  end  of 
the  eighth  century,  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  a spasmo- 
dic effort  was  made  to  revive  the  art  of  building  in  stone, 
but  it  soon  died  away. 

We  have  a few  isolated  buildings  of  that  period  remain- 
ing in  France  and  Germany,  curious  and  interesting  links 
in  the  history  of  art.  As  might  be  expected  from  the 
history  of  Charlemagne  and  his  era,  they  presentacurious 
mixture  of  debased  Roman  aud  Byzantine : two  of  the  most 
perfect  are  the  gatehouse  of  the  convent  of  Lorsch,  in  the 
Bergstrasse,  on  the  baiiks  of  tbe  Rhine,  which  is  debased 
Homan,  and  Germigny,  on  the  banks  of  the  Loir,  near 
Tours.  This  is  a mixture  of  Byzantine  and  Roman,  the 
plan  being  a Greek  cross  with  a central  lantern  and  a sort 
of  cupola,  but  with  details  rather  of  debased  Roman  thau 
Byzantine. 

Alter  the  time  of  Charlemagne  for  two  centuries  it  is 
very  difficult  to  find  a stone  building  anywhere  in  the 
West  of  Europe.  In  Normandy  there  is  one  church  which 
approaches  in  some  degree  to  the  character  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  churches.  It  is  called  Vieux  Pont  (in  Calvados),  and 
is  built  of  Roman  materials  in  a very  rude  style,  with 
herringbone  work  and  some  other  points  of  resemblance; 
and  It  has  an  inscription,  hut  one  which  does  not  give  a 
date  ; it  is  probably  quite  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  but  may  possibly  be  of  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  there  are  many  churches 
still  remaining  in  different  parts  of  France,  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  of  Gaul,  which  belong  to  the  first  half  of 
the  eleventh  century ; and  of  several  of  these  the  history 
is  so  well  preserved  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  some 
account  of  them  here. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  church  of 
St.  Front,  at  Perigueux,  which  is  a regular  Byzantine 
church,  with  its  five  domes.  A considerable  part  of  it 
has  lately  been  restored,  which  means  entirely  rebuilt 
from  the  ground,  but  1 was  fortunate  enough  to  see  it 
before  this  was  duqe  and  again  while  the  rebuilding  was 
going  oil.  The  original  work  was  of  rubble  only  and 
very  rude,  and  numerous  fragments  of  Roman  buildings 
were  used  as  old  material  in  the  mass  of  the  walls;  the 
Roman  capitals  were  also  used  again.  This  church  was 
consecrated  in  loiy.  The  nave  of  an  earlier  church  still 
exists,  and  forms  a vestibule  to  the  present  church,  and 
the  west  front  of  it  is  toleraoly  perfect,  though  concealed 
by  a house  built  against  it.  The  work  of  this  earlier 
church  is  debased  Roman.  The  nave  had  a timber  roof 
only,  which  has  been  destroyed. 

The  domicul  church  bears  so  much  resemblance  to  St. 
Mark’s,  at  Venice,  that  my  friend  Mr.  Felise  de  Venieilh, 
who  has  studied  it  very  carefully  and  has  published  a 
work  upon  it,  has  no  doubt  that  it  was  copied  trom  that 
church.  I consider  it  more  probable  that  both  were 
copied  from  a common  type  at  Byzantium,  as  Venice  was 
then  only  a subordinate  city  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  and 
the  resemblance  is  uot  so  exact  as  M.  de  Verneiih 
imagines:  at  St.  Front  the  arches  are  pointed:  at  St. 
Mark’s  they  are  round  ; and  there  are  other  variations. 
In  that  part  of  Aquitaine  called  Perigord,  of  which  Peri- 
giieuxis  the  centre,  there  are  about  forty  of  these  Byzan- 
tine churches  with  their  domes,  some  of  which  have 
inscriptions  recording  their  erection  in  the  latter  part  of 
tlic  eleventh  and  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centuries. 
These  domes  also  exercised  a considerable  influence  on 
the  vaulting  of  the  whole  of  Aquitaine,  and  a few  strag- 
gling instances  extend  as  far  as  Normandy. 


• By  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  F.B.A.  See  page  225,  ante. 


The  church  of  Bernay  was  founded  in  1024.  by  Judith, 
wife  of  Richard  II.,  Duke  of  Normandy.  It  is  now  a 
market-hall  and  has  a west  front  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  walls  are  original, 
with  the  triforium  and  clerestory.  These  are  very  rude 
work,  w ith  baluster  shafts.  The  aisles  are  vaulted  with 
a scries  of  small  domes  under  a wooden  roof:  these  are 
considered  by  Mr.  Petit  as  origina],  anti  I am  disposed  to 
agree  with  him,  although  the  French  antiquaries  consider 
them  as  part  of  the  work  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
built  at  the  same  time  as  the  west  front.  They  are  quite 
plain  rather  flat  domes  of  rubble,  or  at  least  of  small 
uncut  stones,  not  of  ashlar. 

The  celebrated  aud  fine  church  of  Tounius,  on  the 
Saone,  was  built  between  1008  and  lOlQ,  and  a portion  of 
tlie  original  structure  remains.  The  nave  is  vaulted  with 
transverse  barrel  vaults  across  each  bay  from  north  to 
south,  instead  of  the  usual  longitudinal  vault.  This 
arrangement  is  said  to  be  unique.  It  is  many  years  since 
I saw  the  church,  and  I did  not  then  know  the  history  of 
it,  and  did  not  clearly  make  out  to  what  period  tbe  differ- 
ent parts  belong,  but  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the 
transverse  stone  arches  originally  carried  a wooden  roof 
only,  as  in  many  other  examples,  and  that  the  vaults  were 
put  on  subsequently,  perhaps  after  a fire  had  destroyed 
the  wooden  roof. 

Tbe  Cathedral  of  Auxerre  was  founded  in  lOOS,  aud  the 
crypt  appears  to  be  not  long  after  that  date:  it  is  very 
rude,  with  wide  jointed  masonry  and  plain  early  capitals, 
which  correspond  with  others  in  some  of  the  other  early 
crypts. 

The  church  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres  at  Paris  was  re- 
built after  its  destruction  by  the  Normans,  by  the  Abbot 
Mornrd,  who  died  in  lUH.  A small  part  of  the  nave  is 
said  to  belong  to  this  period  ; it  is  plain  and  early- 
looking. 

The  cathedral  of  Nevers  was  founded  in  1028,  and  parts 
of  the  existing  building  agree  with  that  dale  : the.-e  are 
the  western  apse  and  the  crypt  under  it,  and  the  tran- 
septs  With  their  chapels  ; the  capitals  are  exactly  the  same 
as  those  in  the  crypt  of  Auxerre.  '1  he  arches  are  square 
in  section  : the  piers  are  square  and  massive,  with  heavy 
shafts  attached  to  them,  carrying  a largo  round  moulding 
under  the  soffit  of  the  arch  : the  vaults  are  groined 
without  ribs,  and  without  transverse  arches.  The  original 
church  was  small  and  cruciform,  with  a very  short  head 
to  the  cross,  terminated  by  an  apse.  A new  church  was 
added  eastward  of  it  in  the  tliirteenth  century,  and  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  cross  entirely  rebuilt. 

The  church  of  the  Konccray,  at  Augers,  was  founded 
in  1028,  by  Foulques,  Earl  of  Anjou,  and  a considerable 
part  of  the  existing  church  is  of  early  character,  not  long 
after  that  date. 

The  church  of  St.  Hilary,  at  Poictiers,  was  rebuilt  by 
Agnes  of  Burgundy,  wife  of  William  III,,  Duke  of  Aqui- 
taine, and  was  consecrated  iu  11149.  A part  of  the  exist- 
ing church  belongs  to  this  period  ; the  greater  part  has 
been  again  rebuilt ; buttliep'an  and  arrangement  of  the 
fabric  probably  belong  to  this  century,  though  most  of 
the  ornamentation  is  later. 

The  line  abbey  church  of  Jumieges  was  consecrated  in 
IC67,  and  a considerable  part  of  the  existing  ruins  belong 
to  this  period : the  capitals  are  plain  and  early  ; they  have 
been  covered  over  with  plaster  and  painted. 

These  are  all  the  dated  e.xamples  of  the  first  half  of  the 
eleventh  century  that  1 have  been  able  to  identify.  I have 
a list  of  many  others  either  tounUed  or  rebuilt  during 
that  period,  but  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  what 
portions  remain. 

Tbe  churches  of  the  Pyrenees  were  admirably  described 
by  Mr.  Freeman,  n fortnight  since ; they  are  of  early 
character,  and  have  belfry  windows,  with  mid- wall  shafts 
and  balusters  resembling  those  in  England,  and  some  of 
them  are  probably  of  the  eleventh  century;  others  more 
probably  of  the  twelfth;  their  history  has  not  been  in- 
vestigated : but  in  remote  and  mountainous  di.stricts  the 
earlier  style  is  generally  continued  to  a later  period  than 
ill  more  central  places. 

In  Switzerland  there  are  two  or  three  churches  which 
partake  or  this  character.  The  tower  of  St.  Maurice  is 
built  of  Roman  materials  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  the  belfry  windows  bear  a resemblance  to 
the  Saxon  baluster  windows,  but  they  are  formed  by 
using  Roman  columns  taken  from  some  older  building, 
and  these  columns  being  too  long  for  the  windows,  the 
lower  part  of  them  is  built  into  the  rubcile  wall  as  more 
easy  than  cutting  the  marble  columns. 

The  church  of  Roman  Metier  has  long  and  short  work 
in  the  angles ; but  this  may  arise  only  Irom  the  nature  of 
the  building  material. 

In  Germany  occasional  instances  of  resemblance  are 
found,  but  it  seems  to  arise  more  from  their  belonging  to 
the  same  rude  period  than  that  one  is  copied  from  the 
other.  The  idea  that  the  ancient  Lombards  were  great 
builders  in  stone,  and  the  predecessors  in  the  art  of  the 
Normans,  I believe  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be 
altogether  groundless.  I have  searched  in  vain  in  Lom- 
bardy for  any  work  of  any  importance  between  the  Roman 
period  and  the  eleventh  century.  The  absence  of  any  ex- 
amples of  this  period  at  Rome  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. 

The  buildings  of  Pisa  and  Lucca,  ignorantly  attributed 
to  the  ancient  Lombards,  very  commonly  bear  inscrip- 
tions recording  their  erection,  and  of  others  the  history 
is  perfectly  well  known. 

They  are  the  glory  of  the  Pisan  republic  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  with  sometimes  portions  of 
older  buildings  of  the  eleventh  century,  or  earlier,  built 
up  in  them.  At  Ravenna,  at  Rome,  and  in  the  cities  of 
central  Italy,  the  buildings  are  almost  entirely  consti  ucted 
of  brick,  cased  with  marble,  and  they  present  nothing 
whatever  from  which  the  Anglo-Saxons  could  have  de- 
rived the  peculiar  features  of  their  buddings. 

I believe  that  the  style  called  Lombardic  has  as  much 
to  do  with  the  ancient  Lombard.s  as  the  Gothic  had  to  do 
with  the  ancient  Goths,  and  no  more.  Both  are  con- 
venient terms  as  indicating  the  races  by  whom  they  w ere 
used ; but  we  must  be  careful  not  to  be  misled  by  these 
names  into  erroneous  notions  about  the  dates  of  the 
buildings,  which  is  very  frequently  the  case,  eveu  with 
popular  writers  who  ought  to  know  better.  Tbe  buildings 
of  Italy  so  constantly  bear  dates  inscribed  upon  them, 
that  a little  examination  of  them  is  all  that  is  required  to 
a.scertaia  this  point. 

To  return  to  England  and  our  supposed  Anglo-Saxon 
churches,  it  is  remarkable  that,  out  of  nearly  a hundred 
examples,  spread  over  twenty-nine  different  counties, 
there  are  so  few  of  which  we  have  any  account,  or  even 
any  mention  in  history ; they  are  nearly  all  obscure 
village  churches.  The  large  number  of  sixty-three  Bene- 
dicliiie  monasteries  were  founded  in  England  before  the 
year  1000,  but  of  this  lai-gc  number  not  more  than  three 
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or  four  are  found  to  have  any  existing  remains  of  early 
character,  and  there  are  not  altogether  more  than  six  out 
of  the  hundred  early  churches  that  remain  to  us,  of  which 
we  have  any  mention  before  the  year  1,000.  These  are 
the  two  crypts  of  St.  Wilfred,  at  Hexham  and  Ilipon,  the 
walls  of  the  church  in  the  castle  at  Dover,  and  of  the 
church  at  Bri.xworth,  both  built  of  thefragmeuts  of  some 
Roman  building,  and  in  the  rudest  manner,  and  some 
portions  of  similar  walls  at  Lymingc,  Kent,  and  at  St. 
Martin’s,  Canterbury.  These  exhaust  the  list  of  buildings 
which  wc  can  at  all  authenticate  for  the  long  period  of 
five  centuries.  When  we  come  to  the  eleventh  century, 
the  case  is  widely  different : the  great  building  era  now 
begins,  and  we  have  a number  of  buildings  remaining 
which  wc  can  identify  and  authenticate;  and  several  of 
these  are  before  theNorman  conouest,  as  wc  have  seen. 

The  Normans  did  not  bring  over  an  army  of  masons 
with  them ; and,  although  many  of  their  soldiers  were 
masons  also,  there  i.s  no  doubt  that  their  buildings  were 
erected  mainly  by  Sa.von  hands ; and,  as  the  Norman  rule 
was  not  very  readily  or  quietly  submitted  to,  they  were 
obliged,  in  the  first  instance,  to  turn  their  attention  to 
building  castles  to  keep  the  people  in  subjection.  Forty- 
nine  castles  are  enumerated  in  the  Domesday  survey, 
which  was  made  about  twenty  years  after  the  Conquest ; 
and  of  these  one  only,  that  of  Arundel,  is  mentioned  as 
having  existed  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  It 
is  said  that  William  attributed  the  facility  or  his  conquest 
chiefly  to  the  circumstance  of  the  Saxons  having  no 
strong  places  to  keep  the  Norman  army  in  check,  and 
that  he  set  about  providingthem  as  soon  as  possible. 

These  early  Norman  castles  are  all  built  in  the  same 
type- a square  massive  keep  or  donjon,  with  the  ground- 
floor  vaulted  for  store-rooms,  or  stables,  or  prisons,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances;  the  entrance  on  the  first-floor, 
with  sometimes  an  external  flight  of  stone  steps ; in  other 
cases  a drawbridge  to  an  outwork. 

These  keeps  do  not  appear  to  have  been  originally 
enclosed  with  stone  walls  ; the  custom  of  raising  fortifi- 
cations of  a trench  and  vallum  surmountad  by  wooden 
palisades  was  not  yet  abandoned  : in  fact,  it  was  used  oc- 
casionally long  afterwards ; and  these  keeps  seem  to  have 
been  usually  snrpunded  by  a double  entrenchment,  the 
inner  one  enclosing  the  inner  ballium  or  bailey,  or  prin- 
cipal court,  in  which  the  keep  was  situated,  the  outer  one 
enclosing  the  outer  bailey  or  yard; — and  this  wa.s  fre- 
quently  of  considerableextent,  in  order  to  drive  the  cattle 
into  it  in  case  of  need  for  protection. 

This  custom  ol  enclosing  two  courts  or  baileys  round  a 
castle  was  continued  throughout  the  Middle  Ages;  and  in 
later  times  farm  buildings  were  erected  in  the  outer  bailey; 
and  by  degrees  in  more  peaceful  times  this  was  changed 
into  the  farmyard  for  the  Manor-house. 

1 he  Norman  keeps  were  so  massive  and  so  well  built 
that  a large  number  of  them  have  been  preserved  in  the 
present  day,  often  upon  no  other  ground  than  that  it 
would  cost  more  to  pull  them  down,  from  the  great 
strength  of  the  mortar,  than  the  materials  are  worth. 

We  have,  however,  very  few  castles  remaining  that  ap- 
pear  to  have  been  completed  iu  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  During  the  twenty-one  years  of  his  reign  his 
hands  were  generally  full.  They  seem  to  have  been  com- 
pleted  for  the  mo.-t  part  in  the  time  of  his  successor. 

William  the  Conqueror,  either  from  real  piety,  or  in 
order  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Pope  and  with  the 
Church,  founded  several  magnificent  abbeys,  which  he 
richly  endowed ; but  to  say  that  he  built  them  is  generally 
a mistake  ; the  monks  erected  the  buildings  with  the  help 
of  the  funds  which  he  gave  them.  The  two  most  cele- 
brated of  these  abbeys  are  at  Caen,  in  Normandy.  St. 
Stephen’s,  or  the  Abbaye  au.x  Hommes,  was  founded  by 
William  in  1066,  and  dedicated  in  1077,  which  shows  that 
in  eleven  years  so  much  of  the  church  was  completed  as 
was  necessary  for  the  performance  of  divine  service.  It 
was  the  usual  custom  of  the, Middle  Ages  to  consecrate  a 
church  as  soon  as  the  choir  was  completed,  leaving  the 
nave  and  other  parts  to  be  completed  afterwards ; but  the 
foundations  for  the  whole  were  generally  laid  at  once, 
and  the  west  front  with  one  of  the  towers  to  hold  the 
bells;  and  the  transepts  were  commonly  begun  at  the 
same  time  as  the  choir  or  very  soon  after  it ; and  as  the 
I monks  or  priests  must  have  some  place  to  live  in  to 
enable  them  to  perform  the  service,  the  domestic  build- 
ings of  the  abbey  were  generally  begun  at  the  same  time 
as  the  choir,  but  they  were  frequently  obliged  to  be  con- 
I tent  with  temporary  wooden  buildings  for  a considerable 
; time. 

A careful  examination  of  this  building  shows  not  only 
1 that  the  choir  has  been  rebuilt  m the  thirteenth  century, 

I and  the  spires  added  at  the  same  time,  but  that  there  is 
I work  of  three  periods  antecedent  to  this,  all  belonging  to 
I what  we  call  the  Norman  style,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
1 west  front  which  is  so  familiar  to  us  from  engravings, 

I belongs  to  the  second  period:  the  original  work  termi- 
I nates  at  the  back  of  the  western  towers,  which  are  placed 
i-  against  it  with  a straight  joint  all  through.  The  original 
« work  can  be  distinguished  on  examination,  more  espe- 
:i  cially  by  the  wider  jointing  of  the  masonry,  but  very  little 
of  it  is  visible  to  the  casual  observer.  The  main  walls  of 
I the  nave  and  transepts  in  reality  belong  to  it,  but  they 
have  been  entirely  concealed,  and  cased  over  in  the  iii- 
t.  terior  to  carry  the  vaulting,  and  the  whole  of  the  oma- 
n mentation  of  the  interior  belongs  to  the  third  period.  The 
ji  original  construction,  no  doubt,  belongs  to  the  time  of 
t the  i-onqueror,  106G  to  1077,  but  a considerable  interval 
i.  must  have  elapsed  between  this  and  the  second  period,  as 
shown  by  the  difference  of  masonry  and  ornament,  and  it 
belongs  in  all  probability  to  the  last  ten  years  of  the 

I eleventh  century.  It  so  happens  that,  in  the  course  of  my 
.1  investigations  into  the  history  of  'Waltham  Abbey,  I have 

10  come  across  a bitter  complaint  of  the  monks  of  the  rob- 
ie  bery  of  that  Abbey  of  all  its  treasures  by  William  Rufus 
jo  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  them  to  the  abbeys  founded 
iy  by  his  father  and  mother  at  Caen.  The  date  of  this  com- 
|!i  plaint  agrees  so  well  with  what  I should  expect  to  find 
. ' from  the  architectural  character  for  the  second  period, 

P ^ think  we  may  with  confidence  assign  it  to  that  date. 

^ We  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  look  on  the  west 
I front  of  the  Abbaye  aux  Hommes  as  the  starting  point,  the 
k|  type  of  the  earliest  Norman  work,  that  this  proof  of  its 
k belonging  to  a period  thirty  years  later  than  had  been 
o supposed  makes  a complete  change  in  our  chronology  of 
la  Early  Norman  work.  These  western  towers  afford  us 
(ir  further  evidence  ; they  contain  a portion  of  the  triforium 

11  of  this  second  period,  quite  different  from  that  now  exist- 
I.  ing  in  the  nave,  and  prove  that  the  existing  triforium  and 
e clerestory  and  vault,  which  ^lll  belong  together,  are  of  the 

II  third  period,  which  is  probably  about  l]60.  A further 
examination  of  the  passage  through  the  clerestory  makes 

i!  this  quite  evident ; the  outer  wall  with  this  wide  jointed 
1 masonry  remains,  but  the  whole  of  the  inner  face  of  the 
il  wall  is  of  fine  jointed  masonry,  and  the  junctions  in  the 


work  are  very  evident,  while  neither  the  masonry  nor  the 
ornamentation  agrees  with  the  west  front.  My  friend 
Mr.  Bouet,  of  Caen,  has  made  me  a set  of  drawings  of 
these  details,  vvhich  will,  I think,  make  the  matter  clear, 
even  to  those  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing the  building  for  themselves.  Another  peculiarity  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  clerestory  of  this  church  has  long 
been  observed,  but  not  explained.  Each  of  the  window.s 
has  only  one  sub-arch  by  the  side  of  it  instead  of  two,  as 
is  the  universal  practice.  The  cause  of  this  appears  to  me 
to  be  this;  the  original  church  had  no  vaults : these  were 
added  to  the  aisles  in  the  second  period,  but  to  the  central 
space  not  until  the  third  ; the  original  timber  roof  was 
carried  on  stone  arches  at  intervals,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  Abbey  Church  of  Ccrisy  of  about  the  same  period,  and 
in  several  English  halls. 

When  the  stone  vaults  were  put  on,' these  early  stone 
arches  interfered  with  the  arrangement  of  them,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  be  accommodated  to  the  spaces  which 
they  had  to  occupy:  hence  the  apparent  irregularity  of  the 
plan. 

The  character  of  the  masonry  of  the  earliest  period  is 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  the  early’work  at  Westminster, 
which  we  usually  attribute  to  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  but  which  may  perhaps  be  twenty  years  later, 
as  we  have  none  of  his  church  remaining. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  or  the  Abbaie  aux 
Dames,  at  Caen,  was  founded  by  Queen  Matilda  in  1066, 
and  the  church  was  dedicated  the  same  year,  which  is 
almost  a proof  that  it  was  a temporary  wooden  church 
only ; for  a stone  church  would  not  have  been  built  in  the 
time,  and  there  could  be  no  reason  why  one  of  the  two 
churches  should  require  eleven  years  before  it  was  ready 
for  consecration  and  the  other  only  one. 

The  work  of  the  existing  church  is  evidently  of  later 
date  than  the  Abbaie  aux  Hommes.  It  was  built  at  two 
different  times  during  the  course  of  the  twelfth  century, 
but  hardly  any  of  this  church  can  be  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  eleventh. 

1 have  entered  into  the  particulars  respecting  these  two 
churches  because  they  are  considered  by  many  persons  as 
the  foundation  of  all  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  Eng- 
land, and  are  appealed  to  as  tests  of  the  style  in  use  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest,  for  which  purpose  they  are 
almost  as  fallacious  as  Malmesbury  Abbey  was  to  Carter 
and  the  antiquaries  of  the  last  century,  who  considered 
the  existing  bmlding  there  as  the  type  of  the  Saxon 
style. 

I take  this  opportunity  also  of  reminding  you  that  in 
travelling  on  the  Continent  it  is  necessary  to  he  very 
cautious  how  you  receive  the  dates  which  are  given  you 
by  the  local  guides,  or  even  by  Mr.  Murray’s  excellent 
hand-books,  which  are  necessarily  compiled,  in  a great 
degree,  from  local  guide-books  and  other  foreign  works. 
The  dates  usually  assigned  in  such  works  are  those  of 
the  original  foundations  onl5‘,  without  taking  any  notice 
of  subsequent  rebuilding,  which  has  taken  place  every- 
where, just  in  the  same  manner  as  in  England.  In  many 
foreign  countries  the  subject  of  Mediicval  architecture 
has  not  yet  been  studied,  and  very  lew  buildings  have 
been  subjected  to  the  same  searching  investigation  which 
Professor  Willis  has  given  to  Canterbury  Cathedral : his 
work  is  really  the  only  safe  guide  to  the  history  of  all  the 
great  churches  in  Europe. 

Wherever  we  go  and  examine  the  buildings  carefully 
with  their  hEtcry,  we  find  it  amounts  to  much  the  same 
story  : the  character  of  each  century  is  distinctly  marked 
everywhere;  and  although  there  is,  in  each  country  and 
in  each  province,  a strong  national  and  provincial  charac- 
ter, yet  these  are  altogether  subordinate  to  the  character 
of  the  age  in  which  the  building  was  erected. 

King  William  also  founded  Battle  Abbey,  in  Sussex,  on 
the  site  of  the  battle  of  Hastings,  the  year  after  the  battle, 
but  we  have  no  work  of  his  period  remaining  there. 

In  1070-73,  Archbishop  Lanfranc  rebuilt  his  cathedral 
at  Canterbury:  but  within  fifty  years  afterwards  the  choir 
was  again  rebuilt  by  Conrad  and  Emulf,  and  the  nave 
subsequently,  so  that  we  have  none  of  Lanfraiic’s  work 
remaining;  from  which  we  mayinferthat  the  work  of  this 
period  was  still  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, or  the  architect  would  not  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  rebuild  work  so  recently  erected.  In  furtlier  confir- 
mation of  this  it  may  be  mentioned  that  of  the  thirty-two 
Benedictine  monasteries  founded  in  the  eleventh  century, 
there  are  only  three  or  four  of  which  we  have  any  build- 
ings remaining  that  belong  to  this  period.  Of  the  Cluniac 
pnories,  four  only  belong  to  this  century — Lewes,  Castle- 
acre,  Wenlock,  and  Bermondsey,— and  in  neither  of  these, 

I believe,  are  there  any  remains  earlier  than  the  twelfth 
century. 

In  the  years  from  1070  to  1095,  the  Abbey  of  BurySt. 
Edmund’s  was  rebuilt  by  Abbot  Baldwin,  assisted  by  the 
sacrists  Thurstan  and  Tolin.  “ The  Church  of  the  Monas- 
tery, consecrated  in  1035,  having  been  for  the  most  part, 
like  its  predecessor,  built  of  wood,  though  not  finished, 
was  still  unworrhy  both  of  St.  Edmund  and  of  the  estab- 
lishment endowed  with  such  magnificent  remedies  as  St. 
Edmund’s  Bury : accordingly,  under  the  auspice.s  of 
Abbot  Baldwin,  the  sacrists  Thurstan  and  Tolin  demo- 
lished the  church  which  had  been  so  recently  constructed. 
King  William  the  Conqueror  on  this  occasion  issued  his 
precept  to  the  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  commanding  that 
the  ahbotand  convent  of  St.  Edmund  should  be  permitted 
to  take  sufficient  stone  for  the  erection  of  their  church 
from  the  quarries  of  Barnock,  in  Northamptonshire, 
granting  at  the  same  time  an  exemption  from  the  usual 
tolls  chargeable  upon  its  carriage  Jrom  that  place  to 
Bury.”  Baldwin  was  a monk  of  St.  Denis,  at  Paris,  then 
prior  at  Deerhust,  in  Gloucestershire,  a cell  to  St.  Denis. 
Lydgate  says ‘‘he  was  greatly  expert  in  craft  of  medi- 
cine.” King  Edwanl  the  Confessor  granted  to  him  for 
his  monastery  the  privilege  of  a mint.  He  was  also  in 
great  favour  with  King  William  the  Conqueror,  under  a 
charter  from  whom  he  made  considerable  acquisitions  to 
his  monastery.”* 

The  new  edifice  was  completed  in  1005,  and  the  body 
of  St.  Edmund  was  translated  into  it  in  logfi.t 

The  square  ma.ssive  gateway  tower  of  the  abbey  is 
standing,  and  probably  belongs  to  this  century : the  shal- 
low porch  and  rich  doorway  on  the  west  side  arc  evidently 
insertions  of  a subsequent  period. 

The  building  of  the  churches  of  Jarrowand  Monkswear- 
mouth,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  is  recorded  by  Bede, 
and  the  dedication  stone  of  Jairow  has  been  preserved, 
recording  the  date  of  685.  It  was  long  considered  that 
the  existing  towers  belonged  to  that  early  period ; but  the 


• SeeMon.  Ang.,  vol.  iii.  p.  lOi,  and  the  extract  from 
the  Register  of  the  Abbey,  preserved  iu  the  office  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  fol.  84,  ibid.  p.  162. 
t MS.  Horl.  447 ; also  Mon.  Aiig.,  vol.  iii.  p.  102. 


researches  of  the  late  Dr.  Kaine  have  demonstrated  that 
they  have  both  been  rebuilt  subsequcnlly  to  the  Norman 
Conquest.  The  original  churches  were  destroyed  by  the 
Danes  in  867,  and  had  laid  waste  for  above  two  hundred 
year.s,  when  some  monks  from  Durham  endeavoured  to 
restore  them  to  divine  service  : they  found  the  walls  alone 
standing,  without  a roof,  and  choked  up  with  trees, 
briars,  and  thorns,  as  we  are  told  iu  the  Chronicle  of 
Simeon  of  Durham,  who  was  living  at  the  time.  This 
was  in  1078,  and  “shortly  after,  when  the  bishop  saw 
the  monks  wishful  to  rebuild  the  church  itself,  and  the 
ruined  monastic  dwelling-places,  he  gave  them  the  vlll 
of  Jarrow  and  its  appendages.”  There  is  little  doubtthat 
they  carried  out  this  intention  : the  masonry  of  the  ex- 
isting  tower  is  of  early  Norman  character,  but  not  earlier, 
and  a portion  of  a Saxon  cross  is  built  iu  as  old  material. 

The  history  of  Monkswearmouth  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Jarrow ; but  here  it  would  seem  that  the  new  church  was 
not  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  for  Dr.  Kaine  has  found 
mention  of  the  old  church,  used  as  a barn,  in  1.360,  in  an 
inventory  of  the  cell  of  Monkswearmouth  preserved  at 
Durham ; and  again  in  1447,  where  it  is  called  in  English 
” the  Alde-Kirke.”  These  inventories  have  been  printed 
by  the  Surtees  Society,  edited  by  Dr.  Kaine.* 

A.D.  11*77-1115,  the  church  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey  was 
entirely  rebuilt  by  Abbot  Paul,  of  Caen,  according  to  the 
distinct  evidence  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  Henry  of 
Huntingdon, the  “Saxon  Chronicle,”  and  the  “ Annals 
of  St.  Edmund’s  Bury.”  I am  particular  in  mentioning 
the  authorities  in  this  instance  because  the  fact  has  been 
much  doubted,  and  the  character  of  the  work  is  earlier 
than  we  should  expect  to  find  at  this  time, — partaking 
very  much  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  character,  and  built  partly 
of  Roman  tiles  from  the  neighbouring  city  of  Verulam, 
mixed  with  rubble-stone  work,  the  joints  of  mortar,  very 
wide,  and  baluster  shafts  used  abundantly  in  the  win- 
dows.  Abbot  Paul  died  in  1093,  and  the  work  was 
completed  by  his  successor,  Richard  de  Albini,  and  con- 
secrated in  1115,  in  the  presence  of  King  Henry  I. 

The  church  of  Waston  Warren,  in  Warwickshire,  which 
is  of  the  style  called  Anglo-Saxon,  was  given  by  Robert 
de  Toms,  standard-bearer  to  the  Conqueror,  as  a cell  to 
the  Abbey  of  Couches,  in  Normandy,  not  long  after  the 
Conquest,  and  was  probably  built  about  that  time. 

A.D.  I07;i-i093,  Winchester  Cathedral  was  entirely 
rebuilt  by  Bishop  Walkelyn  on  a new  site  : the  crypt  and 
the  transepts  of  this  period  remain,  and  the  work  is  of 
very  early  Norman  character,  closely  resembling  the 
original  part  of  St.  Stephen’s  at  Caen,  and  very  little  in 
advance  of  St.  Alban’s,  or  of  the  Confessor’s  work  at 
Westminster. 

The  capitals  are  of  the  same  simple  form, — merely  a 
cube  with  the  angles  rounded  off,  which  is  called  the 
cushion  capital,— but  the  abacus  has  the  Norman  chamfer 
under  it,  and  the  bases  are  moulded  : the  masonry  is  still 
wide-jointed,  but  not  quite  so  rude.  The  plan  of  the 
church  was  on  the  same  magnifleent  scale  as  the  Norman 
churches  of  the  twelfth  century  generally  are,  but  the 
ideas  of  the  architect  seem  to  have  been  rather  in  advance 
of  the  skill  of  the  workmen,  for  the  central  tower  fell 
down  in  1107  and  was  rebuilt  in  a more  substantial 
manner. 

The  mass  of  masonry  used  for  the  piers  of  the  new 
tower  is  enormous : the  workmen  evidently  were  de- 
termined  that  it  should  not  fall  again,  and  compensated 
for  their  own  want  of  skill  by  the  mass  of  material  they 
wasted  ; in  the  new  work  the  masonry  is  fine  jointed,  and 
this  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  the  old. 

The  crypt  belongs  to  the  original  work,  and  the  pillars 
of  it  are  nearly  as  short  and  as  massive  as  those  of  the 
substructure  at  Westminster  ; nor  arc  the  capitals  much, 
if  at  all,  in  advance,  borne  of  the  capitals  in  the  transepts 
ha'.'C  evidently  been  carved  at  a subsequent  time. 

Ely  Cathedral  was  commenced  by  Abbot  Simeon,  bro- 
ther to  Bishop  Walkelyn,  in  1083,  and  was  dedicated  in 
nii6  ; part  of  the  nave  and  transepts  belong  to  this  work, 
though  probably  built  after  the  dedication  of  the  choir, 
aud,  therefore,  belonging  rather  to  the  twelfth  century: 
the  work  is  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  early  work  at 
Winchester. 

The  chapel  in  the  White  Tower,  London,  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Bishop  Giitululph  in  1081.  The  original 
work  is  extremely  plain  and  massive,  but  not  rude : it  was 
the  chapel  of  the  Royal  Palace,  and,  therefore,  might  be 
expected  to  be  the  best  work  of  the  age.  It  has  a plaiu 
barrel  vault  : the  arches  of  the  triforium  are  perfectly 
plain,  with  square  piers,  without  any  shafts  or  imposts: 
the  pier-arches  are  also  plain  square-edged  and  not  re- 
cessed, but  they  are  carried  on  round  pillars  with  capitals 
and  moulded  bases. 

The  original  capitals  are  of  the  cushion  form,  with  the 
Norman  chamfered  abacus,  some  of  these  have  been 
carved  afterwards,  being,  like  those  at  Westminster,  just 
of  a convenient  height  for  the  purpose  • others  have  the 
peculiar  Tau  cross  iti  the  centre,  which  is  one  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  aud 
seems  to  have  been  intended  to  be  carved  in  imitation  of 
the  caulicoli  of  the  Classical  capitals.  This  chapel  is  on  the 
second  and  third  floor  of  the  tower  : the  aisles  of  it  are  car- 
ried on  the  solid  walls  of  the  first  floor,  a waste  of  material 
which  betrays  unskilful  workmen  : there  arc  no  passages 
in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  excepting  in  the  upper  story. 
The  council  chamber  which  adjoins  the  chapel  is  still  more 
plain  and  rude : it  has  no  arches,  but  wooden  posts  in  two 
rows  to  carry  the  floor  above,  and  this  seems  to  have 
been  the  original  arrangement.  Nearly  all  the  windows 
throughout  the  building  have  been  modernized  and  en- 
larged : only  one  remains  in  its  original  state  in  the 
chapel.  On  the  exterior  the  only  original  features  are 
the  early  plain  Hut  buttresses  and  the  masonry. 

The  cathedral  of  Worcester  was  rebuilt  by  Bishop 
Walstan,  who  had  increased  the  number  of  monks  from 
twelve  to  fifty.  The  foundations  were  laid  on  a new  site 
ill  1084,  and  the  church  was  consecrated  in  1089.  As  five 
years  was  not  sufficient  time  for  building  so  large  a 
church,  it  is  evident  that  the  choir  only  was  completed 
when  it  was  consecrated  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
age.  William  of  Malmesbury  records  that  when  the  pro- 
cession of  monks  took  place,  translating  the  relics  fiom 
the  old  church  to  the  new  one,  the  bishop  wept  instead  of 
rt-joicing  ; saying  that  he  feared  the  sumptuousness  of  the 
new  buildings  would  make  them  forget  the  simplicity  and 
piety  of  the  primitive  times.  This  is  evidence  of  the 
larger  scale  of  the  new  buildings,  their  greater  magni- 
ficence, and  that  they  were  on  an  entirely  new  site.  The 
crypt  of  this  period  under  the  choir  remains  perfect.  The 
choir  itself  was  rebuilt  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the 
nave  is  of  several  different  periods,  begun  at  both  cuds, 
and  meetinginthc  middle  with  a very  clumsy  junction. 


• Inventories  of  Jarrowand  Monk’s  Wearmouth.  8vo. 
Durham,  1854. 


one-tentli  of  an  inch,  and  for  every  yard  of  pres- 
sure add  or  deduct  one  hundredth  of  an  inch.  For 
columns,  calculation  requires  care,  as  the  circum- 
stances vary  very  much  j but  a safe  plan  is  to  find 
the  diameter  of  a solid  column  necessary  to  bear 
the  compression,  and  then  distribute  the  same  area 
of  metal  in  a tube  to  form  a hollow  one,  and  if 
the  thickness  of  the  metal  is  proportioned  so  as  to 
be  one-seventh  of  the  external  diameter,  the 
strength  of  the  column  will  be  increased  by  more 
than  half.  The  diagram  shows  also  a simple  plan 
of  doing  this.  The  line  B C,  which  is  simply  a 
tangent  touching  the  inner  circle,  is  the  diameter 
of  a solid  column,  containing  the  same  metal  as 
the  hollow  one.  A convenient  example  to  remember, 
as  a guide,  is  the  remarkable  fact  that  a column 
of  this  sorb  10  feet  long,  having  an  area  of 
10  inches  of  metal,  will  bear  ten  tons.  These  arc 
the  kind  of  rules  which  can  be  carried  about  for 
use  at  a moment’s  notice;  for,  after  all,  it 
really  not  so  much  what  we  knosv  as  what  we  c.iu 
make  use  of  that  is  valuable.” 

The  President  said  the  mixing  of  timber  with 
iron  never  seemed  to  work  well,  and  he  should 
have  liked  to  have  heard  some  observations  on 
that  point.  He  rather  questioned  the  remark 
made  in  the  paper,  that  painting  iron  with  the 
rust  upon  it  was  better  than  painting  it  before 
any  rust  had  accumulated  on  the  surface.  He 
had  observed  that,  when  the  rust  was  painted 
over,  corrosion  still  seemed  to  go  on. 

Mr.  Stubbs,  in  his  reply,  adhered  to  the  opinion 
that  it  was  better  to  paint  into  the  rust  than  on 
the  smooth  surface.  The  rough  rusted  surface  of 
iron  hud  in  some  measure  a porous  character, 
over  which  the  oil,  if  properly  rubbed  in,  formed 
a thicker  coating,  and  was  less  liable  to  atrip  off. 

The  President  said  that,  perhaps  Mr.  Nicbol 
could  throw  a ray  of  light  upon  the  subject  of  the 
present  strikes. 

Mr.  Nichol  replied  that  all  he  could  say  was  that 
they  were  coming  to  a crisis  of  some  sort  or  other; 
and  that,  as  a large  employer,  he  was  prepared 
to  close  his  place  for  months. 


unsettled  state  it  was  in  tlunngr  tlie  rcijjn  of  the  Con- 
queror is  evident  from  iiiBiiy  passages  in  contemporary 
documents,  especially  from  the  Domesday  survey  ; and 
this  sufficiently  accounts  for  our  not  having  many  build-  . 
ings  of  this  reign,  and  not  much  progress  visible  in  those 
that  we  have.  For  instance,  in  the  city  of  Oxford  there 
were  in  this  last  year  of  his  reign  243  houses  paying  the 
tax  to  the  king,  and  4/8  houses  so  waste  and  decayed 
tliat  they  could  not  pay  the  tax.  These  were  evidently 
wooden  houses  only.  'I'he  raatiner  in  which  the  taxes  liad 
been  increased  is  also  shown  by  tlic  statement  oftlie 
Commissioners,  that  in  the  time  of  King  Eilward,  twenty 
pounds  a year  was  paid  by  the  City,  and  now  in  lusG  it 
pays  Col.,  equal  to  about  J ,2(  0/.  of  our  money ; and  as  the 
number  of  inhabitants  according  to  ttie  usual  reckoning 
of  five  to  a house  had  been  reduced  to  one-third  of  this 
number,  or  from  3,6oo  to  l,2uo,  the  ta.x  , amounted  to  a 
pound  a head  on  the  average.  Besides  tlie  houses  enu- 
merated there  were  twenty  mural  mansions  paying  only 
14s.,  because  they  were  liable  to  keep  the  walls  in  repair. 
These  walls  were  probably  earthwork . with  wooden  pali- 
sades only,  which  were  continually  wanting  repairs. 

The  last  ten  years  of  the  eleventh  century  belong  so 
completely  to  the  twelfth  in  the  style  of  architecture  that 
no  line  of  distinction  can  be  drawn,  and  the  architecture 
of  the  twelfth  century,  the  great  era  of  the  Norman  style 
when  fully  developed,  is  far  too  wide  u field  to  enter  upon 
at  tlie  end  of  a lecture,  which  I fear  lias  been  already  far 
too  long.  If  1 have  succeeded  in  awakening  any  degree 
of  attention  to  the  eleventh  century,  which  has  long  been 
too  much  neglected,  1 shall  accomplish  the  object  that  1 
proposed  in  addressing  you. 


•ely  from  the  long  | necteil  with  so  inauv  historical  associations,  may 

r’.,..  ...  . ....  ^ . . 


Still  be  seen.  There  is  a water-entrance  to 
Somerset  House,  anti  Buckingham  gate  still  re- 
mains, and  will  well  repay  the  trouble  of  close 
inspection,  when  the  tide  is  in,  and  the  last  of  the 
Westminster  watermen  is  at  hand. 

The  water-gate  of  Essex  House  will  he  found  at 
the  bottom  of  Essex-street.  Many  pass  under  it 
to  and  from  the  steam-boats  without  noticing  its 
interest.  In  a view  of  the  Thames,  showing  the 
Frost  Fair,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  King, 
tjaeen,  and  others  of  the  Court,  are  seen  coming 
down  the  Temple  Garden  stairs,  to  witness  the 
sports  on  the  ice ; and  in  part  of  the  background 
is  the  archway,  and  beyond  the  archway  are  the 
gables  and  other  p.arts  of  Essex  House.  A garden, 
with  terraces,  is  between  the  arch  and  the  river. 

Through  the  gate  as  it  now  stands  we  have  a 
peep  at  the  Thames,  and  a portion  of  the  new 
library  and  greenery  of  the  Temple. 


THE  CIUDLE  OF  THE  ARCHITECTUIIAL 
MUSEUM. 


SCRAPS  OF  OLD  LONDOX. 

THE  WATEE  GATE  OF  ESSEX  HOUSE,  STEAND. 

Geeat  changes  have  been  made  since  the  north 
side  of  the  Thames  at  London  was  lined  with 
the  stately  mansions  of  the  nobility.  If  we  now 
wander  over  this  site,  it  will  be  found  that  of  those 
abodes  which  some  300  years  ago  were  centres  of 
fashion,  as  homes  of  the  old  English  aristocracy, 
few  traces  now  remain.  Northumberland  House 
is  the  most  important.  In  a narrow  lane  towards 
the  east,  a portion  of  Durham  House  may  be  seen  : 
not  far  off  is  Buckingham  Gate.  The  place  called 
the  "Roman  Bath”  may  have  been  a portion  of 
Norfolk  House;  and  there  are  some  old  fragments 
at  and  near  Whitehall : with  these  exceptions, 
and  the  g.atoway  shown  in  the  engraving, — 
all  these  important  houses  here,  which  were 
so  familiar  to  Londoners,  have  disappeared. 
Printing-offices,  warehouses,  and  other  useful 
establishments,  have  taken  possession  of  the  site 
once  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  other 
worthy  and  unworthy  personages. 

In  the  old  days,  when  the  pavement  of  London 
streets  was  in  a bad  state,  when  land  carriages 
were  not  in  use,  the  water-gate  of  a gentleman’s 
mansion,  particularly  when  the  Court  %vas  at  the 
Tower  or  Whitehall,  was  an  Important  adjunct. 

At  the  Tower,  the  water-gate,  which  is  con- 


Tue  quaint  and  ancient  congeries  of  wooden 
buildings  in  Cunou-row,  Westminster, — the  immor- 
talized "cock-loft,”  in  which  lords,  ladies,  and  com- 
moners assembled  to  inaugurate  the  "Architectural 
Museum,”  and  afterwards,  many  a time  and  oft, 
to  view  the  collection  and  hear  of  its  progress, — 
has  tlashed  out  of  the  world  in  fire  and  smoke;  in 
plainer  English,  has  been  burnt  down.  A sketch 
of  its  many  gables,  and  a larger  view  of  the  interior, 
will  be  found  in  one  of  our  earlier  volumes.  It  was 
a piece  of  Old  Loudon,  oddly  hidden  away  and  pre- 
served. Having  done  its  best  in  the  world,  it  has 
vanished  out  of  it,  streaking  the  sky  with  flame 
and  covering  the  river  with  a sable  coat.  Poor 
cock-loft ! 


GOVERNMENT  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

On  Monday  last  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  Government  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  the  decay  of  the  stone  used  in  the  trec- 
tiou  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  to 
suggest,  if  possible,  a remedy,  closely  inspectedfi 
the  w'orks  with  a view  to  a report.  There 
were  present  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  Mr.  Tite, 
M.P.,  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  Mr.  Sydney  Sinirkc,  Mr. 
G.  Godwin,  Professor  Frankland,  Professor  Hof- 
man,  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  Mr.  G.  R.  Burnell,  Pro- 
fessor  Abel,  Professor  Ansted,  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt, 
Mr.  Huwksley,  and  Mr.  Bonham  Carter  (secretary)* 
The  committee  were  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  afternoon  in  the  investigation.  Mr.  Quarm 
attended,  as  the  representative  of  the  architect,  to 
give  such  information  as  might  be  needed.  A day 
was  fixed  to  receive  statements  from  those  who 
have  applied  remedies  to  the  stone-work.  The 
particulars  of  any  new  modes  founded  on  direct 
experiments,  and  tested  by  time,  would  doubtless 
be  well  received  by  the  committee,  and  properly 
considered. 


LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 


At  the  fourteenth  meeting  of  this  society,  held 
on  Wednesday  evening,  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr.  James 
M.  Hay,  the  president,  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  Wm.  Stubbs  read  a paper,  entitled,  “ Iron 
Construction.”  At  the  close  of  it  he  said, — 
" Simple  rules  are  sufficient ; and  as  an  instance  1 
may  quote  one  for  the  strength  of  pipes  that  has 
never  been  printed  before,  hut  which  1 am  certain 
answers  perfectly  well  for  ordinary  sizes.  It  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  a 10-iuch  pipe,  1 inch 
thick,  will  stand  100  yards  pressure  of  water. 
The  coincidence  of  1 inch  metal,  10  inches  in 
diameter,  and  100  yards  pressure,  is  sufficient : 
for  every  inch  In  diameter  increase  or  deduct  by 


HOLY  TRINITY  CHURCH,  KNIGIITS- 
BRIDGE. 

The  Holy  Trinity  Church,  on  the  north  side  of  ^ 
Knightsbridge,  was  consecrated  on  the  30th  ult.  • 
by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London.  In  our  last 
volume  we  gave  a view  of  the  exterior.*  The 
accompanying  engraving  represents  the  interior, | 
looking  east  (ritually),  but  north  in  reality.  Its 
largest  dimensions  are  76  feet  by  38  feet,  and  it  is 
65  feet  high  to  the  ridge.  It  provides  accommo- 
dation for  about  650  worshippers,  and  has  cost 
about  3,300L  The  principal  peculiarity  about  the 
building,  as  we  before  mentioned,  is  the  roof,] 
which  is  80  constructed  as  to  have  a continuous 
range  of  clerestory  lights  the  whole  length  of  the 
church.  These  are  accessible  from  the  oti^side,  so 
as  to  regulate  the  ventilation.  ^ 

Messrs.  Dove,  of  Islington,  were  the  builders, 
and  Mr.  Raphael  Brandon  and  Mr.  Eyton  were 
the  architects.  -J 

We  must  note  that,  since  the  drawing  was  made, 
the  mode  of  lighting  has  been  altered.  Uprights 
are  affixed  against  the  front  of  the  gallery,  wltlij 
burners  at  top  and  at  bottom,  to  ligiit  above  and 
below  the  gallery.  Further,  the  coloured  deco^a^ 
tions  at  the  altar  end  and  the  panelling  in  the 
gallery  front  are  postponed.  'I'! 
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THE  NEED  OF  CHANGE  IN  THE 
POOR  LAW. 

In  a sborfc  time  the  management  of  the  pauper 
»pulatiou  must  be  brought,  iu  a prominent 
anuer,  before  Parliament;  and  certainly  few 
bjects  could  be  discussed  by  the  House  of  Com* 
ons  of  more  universal  importance  than  the  con- 
tion  of  the  poor  of  the  realm.  We  therefore 
ust  that,  setting  aside  all  prejudices,  and  all 
ecial  or  local  interests,  the  discussion  will  be  so 
anaged,  that  general  good  will  be  the  result; 
icl,  without  materially  adding  to  the  public  cost, 
;at  the  great  masses  of  the  poor  will  be  no 
nger  treated  by  poor-law  or  parish  boards  in 
manner  which  is  not  creditable  to  a prosperous 
ition. 

We  feel  it  a duty  to  direct  attention,  just  now, 
a few  points  which’are  worthy  of  notice;  and  in 
e first  place,  we  may  glance,  though  but  slightly, 
the  extent  of  pauperism  in  Great  Britain. 

In  1851,  according  to  the  last  census  report, 
:ere  were  132,704  inmates  in  the  workhouses, 
iiis,  however,  gives  but  a small  idea  of  the  num* 
;r  of  persons  dependent  on  the  poor-rates,  or 
her  charitable  sources,  for  a maintenance,  during 
mes  of  permanent  or  periodical  distress.  At  the 
king  of  the  census  of  1851,  for  instance,  there 
ere  9.876  inmates  of  hospitals : there  were  also 
any  in  the  national  hospitals  of  Greenwich  and 
relsea : a vast  number  were  assisted  by  out- 
lor  parish  relief,  and  the  London  magistrates’ 
tor  boxes  : to  asylums  such  ns  St.  Luke’s,  the 
lor  are  admitted  to  a certain  extent : there  are 
ms-houses  for  soldiers’  and  sailors’  children; 
bools  more  or  less  supported  by  charity;  besides 
aining  and  reformatory  establishments,  also 
pported  by  the  benevolence  of  various  classes, 
which  numbers  who  would  be  otherwise  desti- 
te  find  support. 

Cost,  in  allmanagement,  is  no  doubt  an  important 
nsideration ; but  there  should  be  higher  motives 
an  mere  money  in  our  care  of  the  poor;  who 
ould  not,  in  the  time  of  their  great  distress,  be 
suited,  brow-beaten,  and  treated  (as  they  often 
e by  parish  functionaries)  in  a way  W’hich  no 
imane  person  would  think  of  subjecting  them  to. 
Of  the  132,704  who  were  lodged  in  the  work- 
uses  at  the  date  above  mentioned,  it  is  shown 
at  under  fi%'e  years  of  age  there  were  6,192 
ales  and  5,735  females,  in  all  11,927 ; of  the  age 
five  years,  males  10,236,  females  8,550,  in  all 
•,7S6;  often  years,  males  11,141,  females  8,495, 
all  19.936. 

These  figures  show  that  50,649  children,  of  both 
^es,  in  the  workhouses,  were  at  or  under  ten 
ars  of  age.*  By  good  management  such  a state 
; matters  might  be  turned  to  a profitable  ac- 
aut,  but  neglected  it  will  become  a prolific 
arce  of  evil  as  well  as  of  cost. 

Dr.  Furr  has  shown,  by  ingenious  calculation, 
it  the  average  value  of  an  agricultural  labourer, 
.the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  is  about  220/. 
cording  to  this,  if  these  50,649  children  were 
uperly  trained  in  habits  of  industry,  so  that 
■y  might  be  fitted  for  agricultural  labour ; 
4 even  though  25,000  of  them  only  should  live 
cthe  age  of  twenty-one  years,  we  should  by  this 
^ans  have  added  to  the  material  wealth  of  the 
antry  no  less  than  5,500,000/. 
iGreat  improvements  have  been  efi’ected  during 
.a  last  few  years  in  the  management  of  the 
tant  pauper  population  of  the  country ; but  a 
it  deal  still  remains  to  be  done;  and  while  it 
by  no  means  advisable  to  make  the  workhouse 
fiommodation  so  good  as  to  cause  the  working 
;«ses^  to  contrast  unpleasantly  the  condition 
letheir  own  families  and  dwellings  with  that  of 
iii  inmates  of  workhouses,  it  is  clear  that 
I'sewho  from  various  causes  have  been  forced 
go  to  the  workhouses  should  have  better  diet 
rl  treatment  than  criminals  such  as  those  whose 
(duct  has  been  lately  so  notorious  at  Chatham, 
•fhere  are  peculiarities  in  the  treatment  of  the 
r,per  population  which  require  alteration, 
ilundreds  of  instances  might  be  given  of  cases 
ire  the  proper  management  of  temporary  out- 
rr  relief  would  have  saved  a whole  family  from 
rperism,  and  from  being  a permanent  burden 
]he  public ; and  in  actual  £.  s.  d.  a saving  might 
te  thus  been  effected,  to  a parish,  of  several 
edreds  of  pounds  for  every  such  family.  The 
er  costs  and  evils  of  the  present  system  it 
lid  he  difficult  to  state  briefly.  A workman  with 
Imily  of  children  loses  his  tools  by  fire;* or  it 
It'  be  that  he  is  stricken  with  fever  or  other 
^ness ; a little  timely  assistance  would  often 
fie  those  so  situated  to  recover  or  preserve 
bimble  but  useful  home. 

sriiis  is  upwards  of  one-third  of  the  pauper  population 
lent  m workhouses. 
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It  seems  to  be  the  usual  practice  at  present 
that,  if  a man  apply  for  parish  out-door  relief,  he 
is  ofiered  work  iu  the  stone-yard.  This  is  no  great 
hardship  to  a “ navigator,”  or  to  others  used  to 
rough  employment ; but  by  a watchmaker,  a tailor, 
French  polisher,  and  many  other  workmen,  this 
labour  cannot  he  done  except  in  great  misery,  and 
even  bodily  pain.  It  is  also  usual  to  examine  the 
furniture  of  those  who  so  seek  help;  and  it  is 
known  that  aid  is  refused  if  the  effects  be  of 
greater  value  than  4s. 

This  reminds  us  that  we  want  a different  classi- 
fication of  the  inmates  of  the  workhouses  than  is 
at  present  customary.  The  writer  has  frequently 
met  with  persons  in  these  places,  within  the  metro- 
politan district  and  elsewhere,  who  were  reduced 
to  seek  a shelter  in  them,  though  possessed  of 
learning  and  ability ; and  many  who  have  been 
engaged  in  large  businesses,  and  have  for  years 
contributed  to  the  support  of  the  poor  them- 
selves ; and  yet  these  ruined  men  and  women 
are  clad  iu  the  same  humiliating  livery,  and  treated 
in  no  way  different  from  those  who  have  been 
all  their  lives  a burden  on  the  parish.  This  phase 
of  the  question  is  well  entitled  to  humane  con- 
sideration. 

In  glancing  at  the  return  by  the  Registrar- 
General  of  the  pauper  population  of  1851,  it  will 
be  found  that,  in  England  and  Wales  alone, 
amongst  those  in  the  workhouses  were  2 union 
relieving  officers;  1 master  of  a workhouse;  1 army 
officer;  2 army  half-payofficers;  1 barrister;  7 solici- 
tors; 7surgeons;  26druggists;  10  painters  (artists); 
82  schoolmasters;  23 innkeepers;  1 merchant;  2 
ship  agents;  3 brokers;  3 auctioneers;  15  ac- 
countants; 118 commercial  clerks;  11  commercial 
travellers ; 6 pawnbrokers ; 14  publishers  and 
booksellers;  14  engravers;  4 surveyors;  6 builders; 
74  grocers ; 20  tobacconists,  Ac.  This  list  might  be 
prolonged  to  a great  extent  to  show  that,  amongst 
the  males  who  have  sunk  to  the  necessity  of  ap- 
plying to  the  parish  and  residing  in  the  work- 
houses,  a considerable  number  have  been  in  supe- 
rior circumstances,  and  have  probably  paid  largely 
to  the  rates. 

There  can,  we  think,  be  no  question  of  the  im- 
mediate need  of  an  equalization  of  the  rating  of 
the  metropolitan  districts;  and  perhaps  it  would 
be  advisable  to  strike  an  equal  rate  throughout 
the  kingdom  for  the  support  of  the  poor.  This 
would  prevent  the  increase  of  pauperism  in  dis- 
tricts which  are  at  present  almost  bankrupt, — 
such,  for  instance,  as  Coventry,  and  the  eastern 
and  several  other  parts  of  the  metropolis.  On 
improved  arrangements  in  this  and  other  respects 
the  welfare  of  the  agricultural,  and  of  many 
other  classes,  of  labourers  in  a special  manner  de- 
pends. The  equalization  of  the  poor-rates,  and 
their  general  reduction,  where  in  excess,  through- 
out the  land,  would  be  a means  of  preventing 
certain  landowners  from  driving  out  their  sur- 
plus agricultural  labourers,  or  those  who  have 
numerous  children,  from  the  land;  and,  iu  other 
situations,  would  lead  to  a beneficial  change  in 
cottage  accommodation. 

The  right  care  of  the  poor,  who,  it  is  said,  on 
the  best  of  all  authorities,  “ shall  not  cease  from 
the  land,”  is  a national  duty.  It  is  unfortunately 
the  case,  however,  that,  owing  to  the  hurry  and 
struggle  of  modern  life,  many  who,  by  their  intel- 
lect, disinterestedness,  and  kindly  feeling,  would 
make  useful  membeis  of  parish  boards,  shrink 
from  the  duties  of  such  an  office.  It  is  to  he 
wished  that  this  were  not  the  case,  and  that 
arrangements  also  could  be  made  for  the  election 
on  to  these  boards  of  some  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  the  working  men  who  are  ratepayers. 

How  far  the  superior  accommodation  and  better 
treatment  of  criminals  than  of  the  honest  poor 
may  have  tended  to  fill  the  jails  while  emptying 
the  workhouses  is  a fearful  question,  which  may 
not  easily  be  settled ; but  it  is  one  of  most  serious 
responsibility,  both  to  the  legislature  and  the 
Government,  and  requires  the  gravest  considera- 
tion. 


ON  BRICKWORK. 

ABCHITECTUEAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  members  was  held  on 
Friday  evening  (the  5th  inst.),  at  the  House  iu 
Conduit-street. 

The  president,  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith,  occupied 
the  chair, 

Mr.  G.  R.  Julian,  of  13,  Neville-terracc,  Ons- 
low-square,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Branguyn,  of  2, 
Cemetery-terrace,  Scarborough,  were,  on  ballot, 
elected  members  of  the  Association. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  announced  that  he  had 
communicated  the  resolution  agreed  to  at  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Association,  on  the  subject  of  the 


Exhibition  of  1862,  to  the  various  architectural 
bodies,  and  had  received  acknowledgments  from 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Areliitects,  and 
from  the  Architectural  Museum.  He  concluded 
by  moving  that  the  president,  vice-president  (Mr. 
Bloinfield)^,  Mr.  J.  D.  Wyatt,  and  Mr.  A.  Allora  be 
appointed  a committee  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  drawings  submitted  for  the  pi’izes  to  be 
given  by  Mr.  Tite,  M.P. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

I'he  President  having  expressed  a hope  that  the 
members  generally  would  exert  themselves  to 
make  the  conversazione  on  the  19th  inst.  as 
agreeable  as  possible  to  tbeir  friends,  reminded  the 
meeting  that  Friday,  the  12th  inst.,  would  be  the 
latest  day  on  which  drawings  could  be  received 
for  the  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  Tite.  These  prizes 
would  be  given  for  the  best  Essay  on  Street  Archi- 
tecture, and  for  the  best  Series  of  Sketches  made 
by  the  class  of  design.  He  was  happy  to  say  that 
Mr.  Tite  had  written  to  him  to  say  that, 
unless  prevented  by  Parliamentary  business,  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  attend  the  conversazione,  and 
present  the  prizes  in  person. 

Mr.  J.  B.  New  then  read  the  following  paper 
“On  Brickwork.” 

My  subject,  you  all  know,  is  bricks  : allow  me, 
therefore,  without  irreverence,  to  open  it  by  say- 
ing that  I hope  the  members  of  this  Association 
will  ever  be,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word, 
“regular  bricks,  so  well  cemented  and  bonded 
together,  that  this  Association,  in  the  metaphorical 
character  of  a most  substantial  edifice,  will  last 
time  immemorial.” 

In  appearing  before  you  to-night,  permit  me  to 
e.xpress  a regret  that  my  unavoidable  absence 
from  London  should  have  prevented  me  from  fol- 
lowing up  the  excellent  remarks  on  foundations, 
made  by  our  worthy  Associate,  Mr.  Bunker  ; for 
unhappily  it  has  broken  the  wisbed-for  uninter- 
rupted line  or  series  of  discussions  on  Practical 
Architecture;  and  while  we  can  all  agree  with 
Mr.  Christian,  that  it  would  have  been  far  better 
for  the  remarks  on  masonry  to  have  followed 
brickwork,  we  are  equally  convinced  that  it 
would  have  been  far  better  for  the  remarks  on 
brickwork  to  have  followed  those  on  foundations. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  would  appear  ad- 
visable to  retrace  the  question  of  foundations, 
propounded  by  Mr.  Bunker;  on  which  occasion  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  “gravel”  was  the 
best  natural  foundation,  with  the  exception  of 
rock,  which  was  not  always  to  be  depended  upon ; 
and  that  concrete  ranked  among  the  best  artificial 
foundations — not  omitting  the  large  or  broad 
blocks  of  stone,  which  our  good  friend,  Mr. 
Billings,  so  humorously  designated  “ the  man 
with  a big  foot.” 

But  a word  or  two  before  I proceed.  Our  sylla- 
bus for  the  present  session  sets  forth  that  a paper 
will  be  read  by  Mr.  Bunker,  myself,  and  others, 
“On  Foundations,”  “Brickwork,”  “Masonry,” 
and  “ Carpentry.”  Now  I,  for  one,  with  others 
who  proposed  the  introduction  ot  these  subjects 
on  practical  architecture,  never  intended  they 
should  he  presented  in  the  form  of  what  is  usually 
termed  a paper.  At  the  same  time  I hope  you 
will  not  misunderstand  the  intention  of  these  re- 
marks, and  run  away  with  the  impression  that  I 
object  to  the  reading  of  papers:  far  be  it  from  me 
to  object  to  so  excellent  a medium  of  imparting 
information  ; and,  for  one,  I heartily  thank  those 
gentlemen  who  have  so  kindly  favoured  us  with 
the  result  of  their  researches  iu  so  concise  a form 
as  a paper  thereon  ; not  excepting  many  excellent 
ones  we  have  heard  this  session  : that  of  Mr.  Kerr, 
the  last  one  read,  will  repay  us  all  for  a perusal 
again  and  again. 

But,  pursuing  my  remarks,  our  intention  on 
these  evenings  was  merely  to  introduce  the 
subject  in  a conversational  form,  upon  any 
points  of  importance  that  might  strike  us  would 
he  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  junior 
members  of  the  Association ; based,  in  a great 
measure,  upon  the  experience  of  our  own  practice ; 
and  by  that  means  draw  forth  some  practical  re- 
marks from  our  senior  members,  and  thus  prove  a 
golden  opportunity  of  gaining  a good  deal  of  prac- 
tical information  from  each  other.  I am  glad  Mr. 
Bunker  did  not  write  a long  paper : yon  will, 
therefore,  not  be  surprised  when  1 say  that  I am 
not  come  prepared  with  a long  paper  to  read  to 
you  this  evening;  nor  is  it  my  intention  to  enter 
into  any  of  the  abstruse  geometrical  principles  of 
the  Science  of  construction,  such  as  would  he 
riecessary  to  develop  the  formation  of  vaulting, 
doming,  arching  and  groining,  Ac.  All  this  is  very 
necessary  for  the  student  of  architecture  to  know  : 
at  the  same  time  the  treatment  of  such  subjects 
would  be  very  much  out  of  place  to-night ; our 
object  being  to  elucidate,  to  a certain  extent,  the 
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everjdaypracticeof bricklftyers’  work;  and^follow- 
inff  out  the  excellent  suggestion  of  Mr.  Kerr,  we 
will  confine  ourselves  to  the  limits  of  sircli  works 
as  would  be  required  in  the  erection  of  a country 
Louse. 

I will  now,  therefore,  only  briefly  advert  to  the 
definitions  of  brickwork,  and  then  proceed. 

I find,  in  Gwllt’s  “ Encyclopedia  of  Architec- 
ture,” and  in  Nicholson’s  “Dictionary  and  Practi- 
cal Builder,”  brickwork  or  bricklaying  is  defined 
ns  the  art  of  building  with  brides,  or  of  uniting 
them,  by  cement  aud  mortar,  into  various  forms  for 
particular  purposes. 

According  to  Gwilt,  a brick  is  a factitious  sort 
of  stone  manufactured  from  argillaceous  or  clayey 
earth  (the  principal  property  of  whidi  is  well 
known  to  be  alumina).  After  being  mixed  with 
coal  ashes  or  breeze,  &c.,  it  is  well  tempered  and 
squeezed  into  a mould : when  so  formed,  bricks 
are  stacked  to  dry  in  the  sun,  and  finally  burnt 
to  a proper  degree  of  hardness  in  a clamp  or  kiln. 

On  the  best  of  authorities,  the  use  of  bricks  is 
of  the  greatest  antiquity,  and  the  cement  used  in 
the  earliest  periods  was  a kind  of  bitumen,  it  is 
said.  Ill  this  nnmner  the  city  of  Niueveh  was 
built  by  Nimrod,  and  the  justly  celebrated  walls 
of  Babylon,  estimated  by  the  Greeks  as  worthy  to 
be  numbered  among  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
were  erected  in  the  same  muterials. 

One  author  says,  “ For  the  purposes  of  build- 
ing, bricks  claim  a decided  superiority,  not  only  as 
being  lighter  and  more  easily  worked,  but  also 
because  their  porous  texture  fucilltatcs  their 
union  ivitb  the  mortar,  and  makes  them  less 
liable  to  attract  or  retain  damp  and  moisture 
ail  assiimplion  which  I question  the  admission 
of  by  many.  Be  tliat  as  it  may,  there  is  one 
thing  very  certain;  and  that  is,  that  good  brick- 
work is  far  superior,  in  point  of  durability’,  to 
miieli  of  the  slonework  of  the  present  day. 

The  names  of  the  bricks  in  general  use  in  our 
modern  works  are,  gray  stocks,  red  stocks,  washed 
stocks,  place  biicks,  marls  or  malms  of  two  qualities, 
c illcd  first  and  seconds,  red  rubbers  or  cutting 
brivks.  I 

The  gray  stock  is  the  most  useful  brick  we 
have,  made  of  good  earth  aud  burnt:  it  is  well 
adajited  for  any  work  where  strength  and  dura- 
bility are  required,  as  in  external  walls,  counter  or 
discharging  arches,  piers,  or  underpinning,  and 
forms  a very  good  front  when  carefully  selected 
of  a uniform  colour. 

The  red  stock  which  is  so  freely  used  now  in 
the  fronts  of  our  modern  structures  is  made  of  a 
clay  containing  much  oxide  of  iron.  'J'he  finest 
description  of  this  brick,  made  from  the  purest 
clay,  is  called  a red  rubber  or  cutting  brick,  used 
only  for  gauged  arches  and  very  superior  work. 

The  washed  stock  is  made  of  a purer  clay  than 
the  common  stock,  is  of  a yellow  tone,  and  equi- 
valent in  appearance  to  the  marl  seconds  for 
facing  of  fronts. 

The  place  brick  consists  of  half-burnt  clay  ; and 
consequently  wbut  is  termed  sammel,  or  soft,  is  of 
a dark  red  colour,  and  readily  crushed  and  crum- 
bled. Of  late  years  the  place  bricks  have  been  so 
exceedingly  bad  that,  in  my  opinion,  they  arc 
worlbless  as  a brick,  and  only  fit  to  be  broken  up 
and  used  for  burnt  clay  for  paths  or  beds  for  pav- 
ings, drains,  &c.,  and  should  scrongly  recommend 
the  vising  members  of  the  profession  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  them  in  their  specifications. 

The  marl  or  malms,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  are  fine  yellow-toned  bricks  of  two  quali- 
ties, firsts  aud  seconds,  both  of  which  are  much 
used  as  facing  bricks.  There  is  another  descrip- 
tion of  malms,  a harder  degree  of  brick,  used  for 
the  purposes  of  paving,  and  called  malm  puvlors. 
There  is  another  description  of  bricks,  called 
Dutch  clinker,  which  are  exceedingly  hard  and 
vitrified,  and  are  sometimes  used  for  paving  stables 
and  yards,  but  more  frequently  for  building  ovens 
or  furnace  work  ; but  the  best  bricks  for  such 
purposes  are  what  are  called  fire-bricks  : they  are 
chiefly  made  at  Heclgerly,  and  hence  they  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Hedgerly  bricks. 

There  are  two  more  descriptions  of  bricks 
worthy  of  notice,  which  of  late  years  have  been 
extensively  used  in  our  modern  structures. 

The  first  are  the  fine  white  brick  made  in  SufFolk, 
aud  denominated  White  Suffolks,  expressly  made 
for  facings.  Some  have  of  late  been  introduced 
in  moulded  forms;  which  forms,  when  judiciously 
treated,  have  a very  pleasing  efluct  in  window 
dressings,  strings,  and  cornices;  superseding  the 
necessity  of  cutting  and  rubbing  bricks  to  spLiys 
and  other  forms,  which  look  well  to  the  eye, 
while  the  process  of  cutting  aud  rubbing  injures 
the  brick  as  an  external  material ; as  the  crusting 
or  outer  surface  of  a brick  is  more  durable  than 
the  iutevior;  and,  therelbre,  better  calculated  to 


withstand  the  ravages  of  time,  particularly  in  our 
changeable  climate. 

Again,  the  moulded  bricks  in  window  dressings, 
strings,  and  cornices,  are  superior  in  appearance 
and  durability  to  cement  dressings;  and  I have  no 
doubt,  when  they  become  more  generally  known 
and  more  extensively  applied,  they  will  altogether 
supersede  cement  mouldings  j for  the  greater  the 
demand  the  cheaper  will  the  manufacturer  be  able 
to  supply  them. 

Last,  but  not  least,  are  the  patent  machine- 
made  perforated  brides,  invented  by  a person 
of  the  name  of  Beart : hence  they  arc  known  by 
the  name  of  Beart’s  Patent  Bricks,  and  they  are 
readily  moulded  at  a very  moderate  expense  to 
any  pattern  or  drawing  you  like  to  kmd  them. 
They  are  not  equal  iu  appearance  to  the  white 
SuUblk  brick,  but  much  cheaper,  and  iu  that  case 
a desideratum  when  the  question  of  expense  is  to 
be  studied.  Burrs  do  well  for  foundatious,  being 
often  as  hard  as  clinkers. 

Tlie  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  refer  to  mortars, 
including  those  composed  of  chalk  lime,  stone 
lime,  Dorking  sand,  Thames  sand,  pit  sand,  and 
road  grit,  and  to  their  being  well  tempered  and 
beaten  with  a mortar  beater.  When  the  materials 
arc  well  mixed,  employ  the  composition  quickly, 
as  the  least  delay  may  render  the  application  im- 
perfect or  impossible. 

As  to  mixing  and  blending,  M.  Felibien  observes 
that  the  ancient  masons  were  so  scrupulous  in  this 
process  that  the  Greeks  kept  ten  men  constantly 
employed  for  a long  space  of  time  to  each  basin. 
This  rendered  the  mortar  of  such  prodigious 
hardness  that  Vitruvius  tells  us  the  pieces  of 
plaster  falling  off  from  old  walls  served  to  make 
tables. 

The  same  Felibien  adds — it  was  a maxim  among 
old  masons  to  their  labourers  that  they  should 
dilute  it  witli  the  sweat  of  their  brow — i.e.  labour 
it  a long  time,  instead  of  drowning  it  with  water 
to  have  done  the  sooner. 

As  to  cemeiit,  the  best  for  constructive  work  is 
Atkinson’s  proportion, — half  and  half.  The  choice 
of  lit  and  proper  materials  is  a vei\v  important  duty 
devolving  upon  the  architect;  and  the  adaptation 
of  such  materials  to  the  specific  work  intended  to 
be  perfoi'nicd  requires  great  care  on  his  part.  At 
the  same  time  it  Is  bis  duty  to  see  that  the  works 
are  carried  out  in  the  most  workmanlike  manner, 
based  upon  the  best  principles  of  architectural  con- 
struction. 

I think  it  may  with  justice  be  said  there  is  no 
portion  of  a building  that  requires  more  caic  and 
attention  to  these  essential  points  than  the  walling 
of  the  structure,  whether  of  brick  or  stone. 

The  foundations  having  been  treated  of,  footings 
are  our  first  consideration.  Walls  composed  of 
bricks  should  be  so  constructed  that  the  compo- 
nent parts  should  form  one  compact  mass.  Too 
much  attention,  then,  cannot  be  paid  to  the  best 
mode  of  disposing  the  bricks  in  a wall,  so  as  to 
form  such  a bond  as  shall  constitute  the  wall  a 
compact  mass. 

Old  English  bond  is  decidedly  the  best,  alter- 
nately composed  of  headers  and  stretchers. 

I'lemish  Bond. — The  same  course  consists  alter- 
nately of  headers  and  stretchers.  Facings  are  bad, 
as  they  br-’ak  tlie  bond. 

The  lecturer  then  referred  to  perpends  being 
kept  true,  to  king  closure  in  reveals,  queen 
closure  to  keep  the  bond  uniform,  to  birdsmoutb, 
piers  over  openings,  grouting  with  liquid  mortar, 
iron  bond  dischargiug  or  counter  arches  over 
lintels,  arches — frout  face  over  apertures,  bow 
arches  which  should  be  cramps  to  lintel,  dis- 
charging arches  in  old  work,  &c. ; and  stated  that 
the  tops  of  wall  should  have  throated  copings. 
Brick  on  edge  and  tile  coursing  are  not  good. 

He  next  alluded  to  courses  put  on  sand  for  stone 
landings,  to  oversailings,  underpinning,  aud  point- 
ing, including  tuck-pointing,  with  plaster  inserted 
in  the  joints  with  a regular  projection,  aud  neatly 
pared  to  a parallel  width. 

He  then  spoke  In  favour  of  air  flues  from  every 
room,  and  of  the  advantages  of  cavity  walls. 
Proceeding,  he  said, — Near  to  us  is  a fine  speci- 
men of  good  brickwork,  though  the  smoke  of 
Loudon  has  made  it  look  very  dingy;  that  is  at 
the  south-west  corner  of  Hanover-square. 

Another  fine  specimen  of  modern  brickwork  is 
to  be  seen  at  the  St.  Katherine  Dock,  built  by 
George  Clements.  That  poor  man  is  now  provided 
for  in  bis  old  days  by  the  Builders’  Benevolent 
Institution,  Lord  Alexander  Baring  Ashburton’s 
bouse,  82,  Piccadilly,  is  generally  considered  to  be 
the  finest  specimen  of  modern  brickwork,  built 
by  George  Ilarrisou. 

Mention  might  be  made  of  the  church  iu  Mar- 
garet-street,  All  Saints’,  and  of  the  schools  at  the 
corner  of  Eudell-streut,  which  are  built  in  old 


English  bond.  As  to  smoky  chimneys,  the  lecture: 
recommended  that  the  flues  should  be  contracted 
towards  the  centre,  and  have  a wide  opening  neat 
the  fireplace,  so  as  to  admit  of  a free  current  up 
and  down. 

At  the  conclusion, 

The  President,  having  referred  to  the  practical 
nature  of  the  paper  just  read,  observed  that  Mr 
New  had  not  referred  to  block  bricks ; neither  hac 
he  said  anything  on  the  mode  of  forming  a judg- 
ment on  the  selection  of  bricks.  He  (the  IVesi' 
dent)  had  learned  to  become  very  cautious  as  t( 
the  selection  of  local  bricks,  as  they  often  turned 
out  very  decep^tive.  Ho  should  like  to  hear  Mr 
New’s  opinion  os  to  whether  mortar  should  bi 
kept  for  a length  of  time;  or  whether  the  qiian' 
tity  made  up  should  bo  restricted  to  a day’s  con 
sumption. 

Mr.  New  said  he  saw  no  objection  to  morta: 
being  kept  a week  or  a fortnight,  provided  it  wai 
well  raked  up  for  the  day’s  work,  and  then  coverec 
up.  With  regard  to  the  choice  of  bricks,  he  hac 
to  observe  tliat  good  bricks,  particularl.v  -stocks 
were  easily  known.  If  they  rang  when  knocked 
together,  they  were  good.  When  they  were  bad 
if  two  were  clapped  together,  one  of  them  woulc 
break  into  halves,  aud  they  would  not  ring.  A: 
to  the  block  bricks  made  in  Sufi’ulk,  which  were  o 
a glazy  appearance,  and  very  hard,  they  weie  ver 
difficult  to  be  got,  and  be  himself  bad  waited  fo: 
some  in  vain. 

After  a few  remarks  from  Mr.  C.  H.  F.  Lewis 
Mr.  Adams,  aud  other  gentlemen,  a vote  of  thank 
was  passed  to  Mr.  New  for  his  paper. 


THE  LABOUR  QUESTION. 

London. — The  position  of  allairs,  we  fear,  I 
much  the  same  as  it  was  lust  week  as  regards  an; 
prospect  of  the  unious  acceding  to  the  paymen 
by  the  hour  system.  Messrs.  Lucas  are  filling  ii; 
their  vacancies;  and  it  is  said  they  can  readil 
obtain  additional  men  from  the  country ; bu 
although,  in  one  case,  ns  we  recently  report^ 
building  trades’  workmen  in  the  provinces  nc 
only  stood  out  for  new  arrangements  based  on  tb 
hour  system,but  rejoiced  in  having  obtained  them 
we  are  given  to  understand  that  there  is  a feelin 
in  the  country  against  this  system.  The  ol 
jection,  where  it  exists,  is  based  on  miscont^ 
tion. 

Woli'erhampton.  — A meeting  of  paiiiteri 
pflumbers,  and  glaziers  was  held  here  last  wee 
to  receive  a repoit  of  the  committee  appointed  t 
wait  upon  the  employers  to  procure  a reduction  i 
the  hours  of  labour  and  an  iucreuse  of  wages.  Th 
committee  reported  that  the  employers  wei; 
willing  to  grant  the  rise  in  the  summer  of  froil 
233.  to  2-13.,  and  would  also  consent  to  alloi 
men  employed  on  new  buildings  to  leave  work  t; 
half-past  five  in  the  evening  as  the  committee  hs' 
desired;  but  they  would  not  agree  to  any  alteri 
tion  in  the  time  (six  o’clock)  at  which  the  me 
left  work  in  houses  that  were  inhabited.  T1 
committee  had  also  desired  the  employers  to  ii, 
crease  the  wages  in  the  winter  from  21s.  to  22i 
a-wcek,  and  to  make  the  hours  of  work  from  da; 
light  till  dark.  The  masters,  however,  deelini) 
to  make  any  alteration  in  relation  to  the  wint' 
mouths.  Alter  a discussion  the  meeting  cletel 
mined  to  abandon  their  application  respecting  tl, 
winter  season,  but  it  was  resolved  that  the  maste: 
should  be  requested  to  reconsider  their  decisiof 
and  to  consent  by  that  day  week  to  all  the  mi 
leaving  work  in  the  summer  months  at  Lalf-pa 
five. 

Chester. — The  masons  of  Chester  b.ave  turni 
out.  They  demand  28s.  per  week  for  nine  mout 
of  the  year,  aud  26s.  per  week  for  the  three  wint' 
months,  and  to  have  the  breakfast  half-hour  r 
summer  and  winter  alike.  There  is  no  prospci 
at  present  of  the  musters  agreeing  to  the  meiii 
views. 

Liverpool. — Though  a few  of  the  operatii 
painters  have  consented  to  resume  work  at  t: 
old  rate  of  wages,  the  general  body  still  refusejj 
accept  the  masters’  terms.  At  the  police  coii'. 
since  the  strike  began,  the  magistrate,  Mr.  lluffii: 
ill  consequence  of  a complaint  of  espionage^  a- 
intimidation,  stated  that,  if  any  operative  paint 
who  was  disposed  and  willing  to  work  hud  call 
to  complain  of  any  person  intimidating  him,  ji 
deavonring  to  prevent  his  working,  or  interferij 
with  him  at  his  employment  in  any  way,  andp 
came  to  him  (the  magistrate),  he  would  at  oik 
grant  him  a warrant  for  the  apprehenaiou  of  i; 
ollender,  wliom  he  would  punish  as  severely  as 
law  would  allow.  f 

Lancashire.  — In  the  various  m.aunfucturing ‘I 
tricts  of  South  Laneasbire  it  is  esliiiiated  t? 
there  are  uowuearly  2 1,000  operatives  unemployic 
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P these  the  greater  poi’tlon  are  away  by  their 
m choice,  refusing  to  resume  work  until  their 
imands  are  complied  with. 


HERR  SIGISMUND  BLUMNER. 
Music,  like  architecture,  is  perpetually  chaug- 
g,  hut  with  strides  more  rapid.  lu  the  one, 
yies  are  the  growth  of  generations  j in  the  other, 
seasons.  Classic  and  Mediaeval  in  architecture 
ive  their  counterpart  in  Classic  and  Romantic  in 
usic;  hut,  in  both,  what  is  sterling  and  excellent 
ill  prevail  over  what  is  vitiated  and  ephemeral, 
id  the  caprice  of  fashion,  though  potent  for  a 
me,  is  powerless  to  undermine  those  canons 
true  art  which  are  the  foundation  of  modern  in- 
mtioD,  and  which  form  time-marks  in  the  history 
progress  that  time  itself  shall  not  obliterate, 
at  whilst  architecture  bad  attained  a high  state 
perfection  with  many  of  the  groat  nations  of 
itiquity,  music  remained  in  primitive  simplicity, 
id  it  is  to  modern  times  aloue  that  we  owe  the 
rfection  of  a science  which  forms  one  of  the 
ost  powerful  aids  to  the  advancement  of  civili- 
tion  and  refinement.  As  such  its  well-being 
Duld  be  of  itself  a matter  of  sufficient  interest  to 
lim  our  sympathy,  did  not  its  alliance  with  the 
iter  arts  demand  a record  of  its  progress,  side  by 
le  w'ith  that  which  forms  the  main  subject  of 
r pages. 

A new  aspirant  for  the  favour  of  the  London 
usical  public  aft'orded  us,  on  Wednesday  last,  an 
portunity  of  judging  of  his  qualities  as  a pianist 
d composer,  at  a private  maiince,  at  the 
mover-square  Rooms. 

Herr  Sigismund  Blumner  has  forsaken  Berlin, 
lere  he  held  the  post  of  a professor  at  the 
inservatorium,  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  wider 
here  of  action  presented  in  London ; and  if  what 
! beard  yesterday  may  be  taken  as  a fair  criterion 
his  powers,  we  think  his  confidence  in  British 
tronage  will  not  be  misplaced.  Herr  Blumner 
young,  energetic,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  his 
5, — qualificatious  indispensable  to  an  artist 
lose  reputation  in  a strange  land  is  yet  to  be 
ide.  Moreover,  he  is  a vigorous  and  brilliaut 
rformer,  of  what  may  ho  termed  the  Hew 
imantic  German  School,  but  evincing  those 
rrling  qualities,  to  be  derived  alone  from  the 
3t  instruction.  He  was  pupil  of  the  celebr  ited 
larles  Mayer,  and  of  Erederick  Wieck,  the 
■■mer  being  the  pupil  of  Eield,  of  St.  Petersburg, 
ii  the  latter  the  father  of  Clara  Schumann,  and 
idied  composition  under  his  brother,  Herr 
iirtiii  Blumner,  a director  of  the  Royal  Academy 
Berlin. 

His  antecedents,  therefore,  are  thoroughly  satis- 
■toryj  and,  with  his  own  talent  and  persevei'ance, 

: have  no  doubt  of  his  success, 
fieri*  Blumuer’s  numerous  friends  had  an  oppor- 
aity,  at  his  matinee,  of  judging  of  his  qualities 
'four  pieces,  selected  with  judgment  for  their 
play.  Commencing  with  Beethoven’s  trio  in 
.lat  major,  for  piano,  clarionet,  and  violoncello, 
Jyed  in  a style  that  evinced  Lis  thorough  re- 
nt for  the  classic;  he  next  played  a notturno 
ia  mazurka  of  his  own  composition, — works  of 
'ch  taste,  after  the  model  of  Chopin,  Then  an 
\^igro  de  concert,  by  Charles  Mayer,  a work  of 
' at  beauty, — we  presume,  out  of  his  first  con- 
' io  in  F minor; — and  finally  Wagner’s  march 
fn  “ Tannhaiiser,”  arranged  by  Liszt. 

•lis  performance  was  excellent  throughout,  and 
•1  culmination  of  difficulties  in  Liszt’s  arrange- 1 
f it  tested  his  mechanism  to  the  perfect  satis-  j 
hion  of  his  audience.  We  hope  soon  to  hear  ' 
n>im  again. 


I PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Woricich. — At  the  recent  meeting  of  Norfolk 
Fity  magistrates,  Mr.  Phipson,  the  county  sur- 
i 3r,  reported  that  he  had  made  a careful  and 
Rutc  examination  of  the  foundatious  of  the 
Firehall,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  cause 
k he  settlement  that  had  for  some  time  past 
la  taking  place  in  the  building.  His  mode  of 
Recdure  was  to  dig  down  some  few  feet  below 
Itbottom  of  the  present  foundations  at  those 
[ ts  where  the  fissures  in  the  walls  were 
and  afterwards  to  bore  until  the  solid 
iitratumwas  reached.  By  this  means  he  ob- 
it sd  an  exact  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  upon 
I :b  the  Shirehall  stands.  He  found  that  the 
ti  wall  is  built  on  the  solid  chalk,  but  that  the 
Mrt  wall  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  moat,  which 
t'i'erly  surrounded  the  castle.  He  traced  the 

tlual  shelving  down  of  this  moat  from  the 
■ to  the  centre,  and  discovered  that  its  greatest 
t is  46  feet  below  the  present  level;  and,  as 
rfoundations,  including  the  concrete  put  in  in 


1844,  are  only  8 feet  below  the  surface,  there  are 
no  less  than  38  feet  of  loose-made  soil,  composed 
of  mud  and  rubbish  under  the  footings  of  the 
front  w'all,  which  is  about  7 inches  out  of  the 
perpendicular  from  top  to  bottom,  or  1 inch  in 
every  5 feet.  At  one  spot  where  the  staircase  is 
shored  up,  the  filling-iu  soil  was  found  to  he  so  loose 
in  boring  that  the  augur  sank  by  its  own  weight 
nearly  2 feet.  To  underpin  the  whole  of  the 
walls  until  the  entire  Shirehall  i*ests  on  the 
chalk  would,  Mr.  Phipson  said,  entail  an  enormous 
outlay — probably  several  thousand  pounds;  hut 
although  this  would  undoubtedly  be  the  most 
effectual  remedy,  be  did  not  think  the  building 
was  likely  to  be  in  such  a state  as  to  render  such 
expensive  measures  necessary.  The  concrete  put 
! in  seventeen  years  ago  was  of  a very  excellent 
! quality,  and  its  footings  were  spread  so  wide  that 
no  actual  damage  to  the  w.slls  need  be  appre- 
hended; but  at  the  same  time  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  take  some  steps  to  secure  the  weakest 
points  from  goingfurther,  especially  the  two  walls 
carrying  the  central  stone  staircase.  Mr.  Phipson 
recommended,  therefore,  that  these  walls  should 
be  underpinned  down  to  the  solid  substratum 
(13  feet)  with  large  brick  piers  and  inverted 
arches,  to  form  abutments  in  those  places  where 
the  greatest  settlements  had  taken  place,  and  also 
that  four  iron  ties  should  be  introduced  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  bulldiog  from  back  to  front, 
with  the  view  of  checking  the  tendency  of  the 
front  walls  to  go  outwards.  He  believed  that  the 
extreme  cost  of  these  works  would  be  300^.  or 
350/.  All  the  present  cracks  should  afterwards  be 
I stopped  up,  and  the  w’alls  and  outside  woodwork 
, painted,  making  a total  of  400/.  The  Shirehall 
would  then  be  in  such  a condition  as  would  render 
any  farther  outlay  upon  it  unnecessary  for  several 
years.  It  was  agreed  that  the  works  recommended 
by  the  surveyor  shottld  be  immediately  commenced. 

I Kiiareshoroxgh. — The  want  of  a public  building 
in  Knaresborough  has  for  a long  time  been  greatly 
'felt.  Two  or  three  preliminary  meetings  of  per- 
i sons  favourable  to  the  project  have  recently  been 
held,  and  there  is  now  some  prospect  of  a new 
towiihall  being  erected  in  the  Market-place,  partly 
on  the  site  of  the  present  hall,  and  extending 
more  towards  the  Courthouse. 

JEdinbnrgJi. — The  important  addition  to  the 
General  Register  Office,  contracted  for  about  two 
years  ago,  is  now  nearly  completed,  and  partially 
occupied.  From  the  severity  of  the  weather,  the 
centre  or  dome  portion  of  the  building,  consisting 
of  a series  of  galleries,  and  wholly  constructed  oY 
iron  framing,  is  not  far  advanced,  but  rapid  pro- 
gress is  now  being  made. 


CORN  EXCHANGES. 

Carlisle. — A committee  of  the  town  couucil 
here  has  been  investigating  and  reporting  on  the 
question  of  a corn  exchange  for  Carlisle.  They 
made  inquiries  in  sixty-eight  towns,  and  received 
answers  as  to  forty-eight  corn  exchanges,  and 
found  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  they  pay, 
and  pay  well:  only  one  out  of  fifteen  returns  as 
little  as  3 per  cent,  on  the  outlay  ; while  in  the 
rest  the  return  varies  from  4 to  per  cent.,  and 
the  average  of  the  whole  is  within  a small  frac- 
tion of  5^-  per  cent.  Out  of  the  sixty-eight 
towns  referred  to,  forty-eight  had  corn  exchanges, 
and  twenty  none.  Excluding  Wakefield  and 
Edinburgh,  which  cost  respectively  15,500/.  and 
18,432/.,  and  Cambridge,  Doncaster,  Dunbar, 
Ipswich,  Plymouth,  Stirling,  and  Ayr,  none  of 
which  exceeded  1,800/.  as  the  cost  of  erection, 
there  are  fifteen  markets  in  which  sums  varying 
from  3,000/.  to  5,000/.  have  been  invested,  and 
seven  from  5,000/.  to  10,000/.,  as  follows : — 


Cost  of  Nett  Rate 

Construction.  Income,  percent. 

Berwick  ....^'153  3 

Chichester lO.OHO  ....  .... 

Chester 4,000  ....  It  pays  very  well. 

Colchester  4,000  ....  

Dalkeith  .1,200  240  ....  5^ 

Dundee 8,000  ....  .... 

East  Dereliam* 2,400  ....  222  .... 

(Juildford 4,675  ....  23?  .!.!  5 

Hereford 4,500  ....  .... 

Hull 5,300  ....  4.35  ....  8 

Kelso 3,800  ....  190  ....  5 

King’s  Lynn* 2,4i0  ....  .... 

Louth  6,000  ....  28/  ....  4J 

Maidstone  4,000  ....  347  

Melton  Mowbrayt  ....  3,500  ....  165  ....  4^ 

Newark  7.100  ....  330  4J 

Nottingham  6,000  ....  346  ....  7 

Peterbro’ 5,500  ....  307  ....  5i 

Stamford 3,600  252  ....  7 

Scalding 5,000  ....  21t  ....  4 

Warwick 5,600  ....  307  ....  5^ 

Wisbeach 4,t90  174  4^ 

* Exclusive  of  site.  t Present  value. 


Kaivick. — A new  building  is  to  be  erected  here 
for  use  as  a corn  exchange,  public  hall,  lecture 


and  concert  room,  &c.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
3,500/.,  to  he  raised  in  5/.  shares. 

Oxford. — The  corn  exchange  committee  have 
reported  in  favour  of  the  proposal  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  erect  a building  on  being  guaranteed  a 
specific  rental  for  its  use  as  a corn  exchange.  The 
committee  recommended  the  formation  of  a limited 
company,  with  500  shares  at  5/.  each,  and  a call 
of  5s.  on  each  share,  as  sufficient  to  eftect  the 
object  in  view.  The  corn  exchange  hall  will  ho 
100  feet  long  by  50  feet  wide,  and  the  rental,  for 
twenty-one  years,  is  not  to  exceed  125/.,  or  less, 
if  the  building  cost  less  than  2,500/.  The  com- 
mittee’s report  has  been  unanimously  approved  of 
at  a public  meeting  of  those  interested  in  the 
corn  trade.  Four  hundred  shares  have  since  been 
applied  for. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Igswich. — The  new  Wesleyan  chapel,  erected  in 
Museum-street,  has  been  opened  for  Divine  ser- 
vice. The  chapel  will  accommodate  from  1,000  to 
1,100  persons,  including  about  200  children.  The 
front  in  Museum-street  is  faced  with  Kentish 
rag-stone,  and  ornamental  details  of  Caen  stone. 
The  centre  is  formed  by  a projecting  gable  48  feet 
high,  in  wlTicli  is  an  arcade  of  three  arches,  moulded, 
leading  to  the  principal  entrance  and  to  side  stair- 
cases to  the  galleries;  and  above  the  arcade  is  a 
four-light  w'indow  filling  the  gable.  On  each  side 
are  smaller  projecting  gabli-s  to  form  wings,  and 
which  are  side  entrances  to  the  body  of  the  chapel 
and  the  landings  of  the  gallery  staircases.  The 
design  is  taken  from  examples  of  the  early  Geo- 
metric style  of  English  Gothic.  At  the  back  of 
the  chapel  arc  school  premises.  The  area  of  the 
chapel  is  86  feet  by  50  feet,  and  of  the  school- 
buildings  46  feet  square.  A liouse  has  been  erected 
in  the  rear  for  a minister’s  residence.  The  whole 
cost  of  the  work  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  John 
Wbight  for  2,000/.  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Fre- 
derick Barnes,  architect.  The  erection  of  the 
chapel  is  mainly  due  to  Mr.  W.  Pretty,  who  started 
the  subscription  list  with  1,000/. 

Yarmouth. — Some  time  since,  the  tower  and  spire 
of  St.  Nicholas’s  Church  was  found  to  be  in  a pre- 
carious condition.  Restorations  have  been  going  on 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hakewiil,  archi- 
tect ; but  a few  months  siuce  the  additional  aid  of 
Mr.  Scott  was  called  in,  and  these  gentlemen  have 
minutely  inspected  the  fabric,  and  are  about  to 
report  on  the  same.  As  to  the  tower,  however, 
no  time  was  to  be  lost.  Mr.  Scott,  according  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Nevill  in  a statement  made  at  an 
Easter  meeting,  found,  on  examination,  that  the 
tower  was  iii  a very  dangerous  state, — much  more 
dangerous,  indeed,  than  they  had  bad  any  idea 
of.  He  at  once  requested  that  some  of  the  plaster 
might  be  removed ; and,  this  having  been  accom- 
plished, a crack  was  discovered  in  one  of  the 
angles,  extending  upwards  about  30  feet.  A part 
of  the  tower,  which  had  formerly  been  cut  out, 
and  the  masonry  removed,  had  never  been  re- 
placed. The  architects,  tberefure,  directed  that 
the  necessary  precautions  should  be  taken  for 
mere  safety,  and  that  the  mortar  and  plaster 
should  be  removed  from  tbo  rest  of  the  tower.  In 
doing  this  the  workmen  came  to  a crack  worse 
than  the  first.  The  churchwardens  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  prompt  exertion,  and  the  result  was  that 
he  (Mr.  Nevill)  believed  that  the  tower  was  now 
in  a firmer  and  more  satisfactory  state  than  it  had 
been,  perhaps,  for  the  past  one  hundred  years  or 
more.  It  was  also  found,  in  the  examination  of 
the  tower,  that  part  of  the  wall  was  defective : 
it  was  bulged,  and  there  was  a serious  crack.  It 
would  be  a question  whether,  for  mere  safety’s 
sake,  one  of  the  pinnacles  would  not  have  to  come 
down ; and  next  year  they  would  probably  have 
to  remove  the  roof  of  tbo  south  aisle,  which  was 
now  in  a very  defective  state. 

Sandoxvn  {Ryde). — The  tender  of  Messrs.  Dash- 
wood  & Son,  of  Ryde,  was  the  lowest  of  those  sent 
in  for  the  enlargement  of  the  church  at  Sandown, 
hut  the  amount  is  said  so  far  to  exceed  that  con- 
templated, that  fresh  tenders  are  to  be  called  for. 

R’inchester. — The  dean  and  chapter  have  de- 
cided on  completing  the  restoration  of  the  west 
front  of  the  cathedral,  and  Mr.  Newman  has  con- 
tracted to  do  the  same  for  964/.,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Colson,  the  architect.  This 
contract  will  complete  the  work  down  to  the  level 
of  the  pavement  of  the  nave,  and  will  include  the 
two  niches;  but  these,  according  to  t\\<i  Hamp- 
shire Advertiser,  are  to  be  untenanted  for  the 
present.  Oue  improvement  which  will  now  be 
effected  will  be  the  removal  of  the  clumsy  wooden 
frames  and  iron-work  which  hide  the  foliations  of 
the  beads  of  the  lights  of  the  large  window. 

Ne^ccastle-under-Lyne.  — The  new  Wesleyan 
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cliapel  has  been  opened.  The  stylo  is  Gothic,  with 
Continental  features.  The  material  is  red  brick, 
with  blue  brick  introduced  into  tbe  arches  nud 
strings  with  stone  tracery.  The  principal  en- 
trance is  at  the  north  end,  by  two  doors,  one  on 
either  side,  leading  through  folding  doors  into  the 
lobbies,  in  the  centre  of  which  are  the  stairs,  as- 
cending to  the  galleries.  The  interior  is  divided 
into  nave  and  aisles,  with  iron  clustered  columns, 
painted  dark  blue,  and  arches  of  coloured  bricks: 
the  roof  is  of  open  timber.  The  clerestory  is 
carried  by  arches  of  blue  and  red  bricks,  supported 
by  the  cast-iron  columns  necessary  for  tbe  gallery, 
and  continued  upwards  above  the  same  to  such  a 
height  as  that  tbe  capitals  and  arches  upon  them 
will  not  interfere  with  the  view.  The  clerestory 
is  lighted  by  ten  qnatrefoll  windows  on  each  side. 
The  central  ceiling  is  49  feet  from  tbe  floor-line. 
There  are  galleries  at  the  sides  and  at  tbe  north 
end,  and  at  the  south  end  a gallery  for  an  organ 
and  tbe  choir.  All  the  woodwork  is  stained  and 
varnished.  The  dimensions  of  the  chapel  are  88 
feet  by  50  feet,  and  it  is  calculated  to  seat  1,000 
persons.  The  amount  of  the  contract  was  2,400?.; 
but  there  are  extras.  The  architect  is  Mr.  H. 
Fuller,  of  Manchester;  and  the  contractor,  Mr. 
E.  Matthews,  of  Hanley. 


THE  NEIV  TOWN-HALL,  HALIFAX, 

LATING  TUE  CHIEP  STONE. 

On  Tuesday,  tbe  2nd  inst.,  tbe  chief  stone  of 
tbe  new  town-hall  at  Halifax  was  laid  by  the 
mayor,  at  tbe  base  of  tbe  “ ^ ictorla  Tower”  of 
the  projected  edifice. 

In  the  Halifax  Courier,  a full  account  of  the 
ceremonial  is  given ; and,  in  a supplement, 
illustrated  with  the  engraving  of  the  build- 
ing which  appeared  in  the  SvAhler,  is  an 
architectural  description  of  it,  partly  from  our 
columns,  and  partly  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  I;cslie, 
the  superintendent  of  tbe  works.  Mr.  Leslie 
states  that  in  the  construction  of  the  building 
there  will  be  required  about  24,000  tons  of  stone, 
brick,  and  slate,  upwards  of  100  tons  of  iron,  and 
150  tons  of  other  material.  Tbe  works  com- 
menced in  March,  1860;  and  proceeded,  with  occa- 
sional interruptions,  through  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  men,  until  August;  when  the  general  strike 
took  place,  and  brought  the  works  to  a complete 
standstill  for  many  mouths.  The  dispute,  however, 
having  terminated  by  mutual  arrangement,  it  is 
hoped  nothing  further  will  intervene  to  prevent 
the  present  activity  being  continued,  in  which 
case  tlic  building  may  be  ready  for  occupation  in 
about  twenty  months.  Meantime  what  lias  been 
done  U now  well  settled  and  solidified. 

The  tower,  which  is  situated  at  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  building,  and  directly  facing  Princess- 
street,  is  36  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  rises  to  a 
height  of  160  feet  from  tbe  level  of  the  street. 
In  the  lower  part  a nicbo  will  be  formed,  to  re- 
ceive a statue  of  the  Queen. 

The  hall,  though  not  intended  to  be  used  as  a 
concert-room,  like  those  in  many  of  the  large 
provincial  towns,  is  still  an  important  part  of  the 
building,  the  dimensions  being  51  feet  6 inches 
long,  41  feet  G inches  wide,  and  42  feet  high. 
There  will  be  a gallery  all  round,  giving  access  to 
tbe  various  rooms  and  offices  which  open  on  to  it. 
The  bill!  will  be  lighted  from  the  top,  through 
ornamental  glass,  constructed  to  form  the  cove  of 
the  ceiling,  tbe  centre  part  of  which  will  be  divided 
into  panels  and  moulded. 

Adjoining  the  hall  is  the  borough  court,  41  feet 
G inches  long,  33  feet  wide,  and  39  feet  high,  in 
which  every  accommodation  will  he  provided  for 
the  bench,  the  public,  and  the  general  attendants 
of  courts  of  justice.  A stone  staircase  coinrauni- 
cates  direct  frotn  the  dock  to  tbe  cells  below  and 
tbe  police  department.  Tbe  mode  of  lighting  and 
the  general  construction  of  the  ceiling  are  similar 
to  that  of  the  hall. 

Tlio  whole  of  the  floors  and  the  roof  are  formed 
of  wronght-iron  girders  and  joists,  with  arclus 
turned  in  cement  between  each  joist,  rendering 
each  floor  fireproof.  Tbe  warming  of  cells,  stair- 
cases, and  all  other  portions  of  the  building  not 
provided  with  fireplaces,  will  be  effected  by  meaus 
of  hot-water  pipes.  The  ventilation  will  be  in  all 
parts,  where  practicable,  regulated  by  windows, 
air  Hues,  or  other  artificial  moons,  being  only 
adopted  in  such  places  where  the  former  mode 
cannot  bo  made  effectual. 

The  architect,  as  we  h*ve  before  stated,  was  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Barry,  B.A.,  whose  lust  labour 
was  this  design.  His  son,  Mr.  Edward  Barry,  is 
carrying  out  the  work.  The  superintendent  of 
the  works  is  Mr.  John  Leslie.  The  contractors 
are, — for  the  masonry  and  brickwork,  Messrs. 
Whiteley,  Brothers,  Leeds;  joinery,  carpentry, 


and  ironmongery,  Mr.  Joseph  Bedfortb,  Halifax; 
slating  and  plastering,  Mr.  Alfred  Bancroft, 
Halifax;  plumbing  and  glazing,  Mr.  George 
Walsh,  Halifax ; ironfounders’  and  smiths’  work, 
Mr.  Henry  Grissell,  London;  painting,  Mr.  Janies 
Farrar,  King’s  Cross. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ASSESSOR, 

ST.  GEORGE’S,  HANOVER  SQUARE. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Vestry,  on  the  4th  inst., 
Mr.  Englefield  proposed  the  following  motion 
“That  the  appointment  of  assessor  to  the 
parish,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Mr.  Jearrad,  be 
made  by  this  Vestry,  at  their  meeting  on  tbe  first 
Thursday  in  April ;”  and,  in  doing  so,  said  that  he 
could  not  let  the  opportunity  pass  without  ex- 
pressing  his  regret  at  the  loss  which  the  Vestry 
and  the  parish  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  tbe 
late  Mr.  Jearrad. 

This  having  been  seconded,  Mr.  Westerton  did 
not  consider  it  fair,  either  to  the  Vestry  or  the 
parish,  that  the  election  should  take  place  with- 
out advertisements  appearing  in  the  public  papers ; 
and  should  therefore  move,  as  an  amendment, 
that  the  appointment  be  delayed  until  the  vacancy 
shall  have  been  made  public  by  advertisements  in 
the  newspapers. 

Dr.  Appleton  seconded. 

Tbe  amendment  was  put  and  lost  by  26  against 
30.  The  original  motion  was  carried  by  a majo- 
rity of  26  to  18. 

The  Vestry  then  proceeded,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Hall,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dunkley,  to  take  the 
election  by  ballot,  which  resulted  as  follows : — 
Mr.  Sydney  Howell,  Pimlico,  22;  Mr.  Leo, 
Golden-square,  .19 ; Mr.  Turner,  Wilton-street, 
13;  Mr.  Harris,  Charles-street,  Berkelcy-square, 
2.  Mr.  Howell  was  therefore  elected  as  assessor, 
in  the  room  of  the  late  Mr.  Jearrad,  and  on  the 
same  terms. 


MASTER  AND  WORKMEN. 

Mb.  W.  Websteb,  the  contractor,  was  pre- 
sented with  a testimonial,  on  Monday  evening,  at 
the  Ship  Hotel,  Woolwich,  by  the  workmen  em- 
ployed by  him  on  the  works  of  the  Metropolitan 
Southern  Outfall  Main  Sewer  (about  three  htm- 
dred  of  whom  were  present),  in  appreciation  of  his 
kindness  to  them  during  the  last  severe  winter. 
The  testimonial  consisted  of  a handsome  silver 
cup,  valued  at  thirty  guineas, 

Mr.  Webster,  in  acknowledgment,  said  he  had 
done  no  more  than  his  duty,  and  no  more  than  he 
should  on  any  similar  occasion  be  ready  to  do 
aguiu.  The  good  feeling  which  existed  between 
his  workmen  and  himself  had,  happily,  hitherto 
kept  them  free  from  the  evils  of  the  strike,  which 
he  regretted  to  see  was  again  threatening  to  in- 
volve masters  and  men  in  a ruinous  contention. 
Should  the  dreaded  crisis  come,  he  would  ask 
his  men  to  continue  their  good  feeling  towards 
him,  and  abide  the  issue;  and  he  could  assure 
them  that  they  would  have  no  cause  to  regret 
it,  lor  he  would  not  bo  last  nor  half-way  down 
the  list  of  masters  to  agree  to  any  fair  arrange- 
ment which  might  he  made.  For  his  own  part 
be  would  3iy  with  confidence,  tliut  ho  had  never 
paid  le.ss  than  a day’s  wages  for  a day’s  work 
to  any  man,  either  in  winter  or  summer ; and 
if  ever  the  time  came  when  he  could  not  do  so, 
he  would  discontinue  to  take  work.  He  thanked 
them  heartily  for  their  gift,  which,  however,  he 
should  equally  have  prized  if  It  had  cost  one- 
twentieth  as  much ; and  he  hoped  that,  in 
accepting  it,  be  had  distressed  no  man’s  pocket 
nor  robbed  any  child  of  a breakfast. 


THE  DATE  OF  AVIGNON  CATHEDRAL. 

Ir  all  who  attempt  to  write  the  history  of 
architecture  were  to  bring  to  the  task  the  same 
spirit  of  careful  investigation,  the  same  desire 
accurately  to  note  and  faithfully  to  record,  and 
the  same  amount  of  technical  knowledge,  as  dis- 
tinguish Mr.  Warlng’s  paper  on  the  Ciiufuli  Archi- 
tecture of  the  South  of  France,  and  his  communi- 
cation to  you  of  last  week  j such  crude  theories 
and  rash  conclusions  as  characterize  the  Chapter 
on  the  Architecture  of  Provence  in  Mr.  Fergna- 
son’s  “Handbook  of  Architecture”  would  never 
see  the  light.  I write  this  unwillingly;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  I have  no  desire  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion  which  has  arisen  between  these  two 
gentlemen,  nor,  iu  the  second  place,  do  I wish  to 
run  the  risk  of  appearing,  unintentionally,  to  say 
anything  personally  unpleasing  to  Mr.  Fergusson. 
But  agreeing,  as  I do,  with  Mr.  Waring,  that,  to 
assert  that  the  cathedral  of  Avignon  belongs  to 
the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  is  to  antedate  the 


design  of  that  building  by  two  centuries,  an 
thereby  to  displace  an  important  link  in  the  chai 
of  evidence  which  conveys  to  us  the  history  < 
the  progress  of  a great  art,  I cannot,  as  one  wh 
has  many  years  ago  carefully  studied  tbe  arcbitei 
ture  of  the  South  of  France,  and  takes  a dee 
interest  in  the  subject,  refrain  from  entering  m 
protest  against  this  attempt,  and  from  recordin 
my  entire  adherence  to  Mr.  Waring’s  views  as  t 
the  real  date  of  the  building  in  question,  and  tl: 
palinisest  character  of  its  western  porch. 

Nothing  in  the  entire  history  of  architecture  : 
more  remarkable  than  the  spirit  of  Renaissaui 
with  which  the  Medlaival  architects  of  the  sout 
of  France  appear,  at  one  time,  to  have  bee 
inspired.  This  rage  of  imitation  appears  to  hai 
reached  its  height  towards  the  middle  aud  close  ( 
the  twelfth  century.  Nevertheless,  singular  as 
the  first  sight,  to  a student  of  Northern  architC' 
ture,  of  a doorway,  every  order  of  whose  arch 
volt  is  composed  of  Classical  mouldings,  resting  c 
attenuated  Composite  capitals,  aud  light  handt 
shafts;  it  is  not,  perhaps,  after  all,  wonderful  thi 
surrounded  as  we  know  them  to  have  been  wil 
numerous  buildings  of  the  late  Roman  period,  ■ 
great  elegance  and  high  finish,  these  huilde 
should,  at  a time  when  a certain  indecision  of  sty 
characterised  the  architecture  of  the  whole  ' 
Europe,  have  contrasted  these  elegant  details,  wii 
the  cumbrous  ornamentation  of  their  Northei 
neighbours,  and  coutemplated  a possible  recu 
rence  to  that  ancient  style  of  building  which,  fi' 
centuries  later,  became  again  the  current  archite 
ture  of  the  day. 

Whether  it  is  the  fact  of  the  occurrence  of  tbe 
Classical  appearances  in  tbe  main  features  of  t 
churches  of  the  south  of  France,  or  the  case 
insertion  in  their  walls  of  fragments  of  carl! 
work,  or  the  occasionnl  occurrence  of  an  ovc 
moulding  on  the  soffit  of  a pointed  arch,  or  t 
slight  personal  examination  that  he  has  he 
enabled  to  give  to  these  buildings,  which  h 
misled  Jlr.  Fergusson  in  attributing  so  high 
antiquity  to  this  latter  feature,  and  so  fur  m 
taking  the  real  character  anil  date  of  Avigu 
cathedral,  I cinnot  say;  but  I feel  certain  that 
he  bad  studied  these  imikiings  with  the  care  a 
attention  that  Mr.  Waring  has  evidently  bestow 
upon  them,  or  if  he  possessed  the  amount 
internal  and  external  evidence  which  I happen 
have  on  the  subject,  he  would  not  have  ventni 
on  so  rash  an  assertion,  as  that  the  Pointed  Ai 
was  used  in  France  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  ci 
turies,  and  that  Aviguon  Cathedral  belongs  to  tl 
period.  Edmund  SiiABPE, 


FEMALE  ARCHITECTS. 

Now  that  sculptors,  engineers,  painters,  i 
are  openly  assuming  the  title  of  architect,  withe 
any  of  the  acquirements  usually  coiisidei 
hitherto  as  necessary,  it  will  he  no  matter  of  si 
prise  should  we  hear  some  day  of  a lady  architei 
for  undoubtedly  there  is  much  that  can  bo  w 
done  in  an  office  (and  in  fact  t.s  done,  in  c 
instance,  at  least)  by  females.  Drawing,  writii 
and  colouring,  are  as  easy  for  one  sex  as  for  1 
other.  Snperintendence  of  the  works  can 
delegated.  If  an  example  he  wanted,  referei 
may  be  made  to  the  daughter  of  Sir  Christop] 
Wren,  who,  in  your  jourual  for  last  year  (p.'6c 
is  asserted  to  have  been  “ a skilful  architect 
and  in  Vol.  X.,  p.  690,  that  she  “has  the  ere 
of  having  designed  several  of  'the  City  cliurcbi 
How  has  this  oft-quoted  remark  arisen  ? 
Elmea’fi“Lirc  of  Wren,”  she  is  only  mentio! 
(p.  385)  as  Jane  Wren,  who  died  in  17 
aged  26 ! with  lur  epitaph,  copied  from 
tablet  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul’s  CathedniL 
this  another  instance  of  “nothing  being  true? 

F. 


TO  UNITE  STONE  AND  GLASS. 

M.  Bbu,  curator  of  the  museum  at  Narhoi 
has  discovered  that  silicate  of  potash  possesses 
the  highest  degree,  the  property  of  uniting  i 
faces  of  stone,  glass,  and  pottery. 

It  is  applied  with  a brush  to  the  surf 
which  it  is  desired  to  bring  into  contact,  and 
few  days  acquires  a great  solidity. 

It  appears  that  the  same  material  can  als 
successfully  used  in  joiner}',  and  for  all  the  ; 
poses  to  which  common  glue  is  applied. 

This  discovery,  which  promises  to  he  of  c( 
derablc  importance,  was  announced  by  M.  Bn 
M.  Figuicr,  the  editor  of  L’Annee  Scienifiqi 
Indusirielle,  the  volume  of  which  work  fii| 
present  year  contains,  at  p.  481,  a paper  orj 
subject,  and  a letter  from  M.  Bru  to  the  editc; 

SEIli 


April  13,  1861.] 


THE  OLD  HOUSE  IN  THE  CITY. 

An  old  house  with  a flight  of  steps, 

And  towering  gables  shining  red 
Beneath  the  smile  of  arching  trees, 

Whence  crafty  rooks  are  born  and  bred : 
Full  of  quaint  cornices  of  oak, 

Flooring  and  rafters  of  the  same. 

Old  worm-gnaw’d  substance  ably  framed, 
With  antique  carvings  like  to  life. 

Such  work  as  builder  never  shamed. 

Not  so  the  houses  of  to-day, 

The  flimsy  fabrics  of  an  jiour  j 
Where  season’d  timber  ne’er  was  put, 
TJnstanchion’d  with  huge  limbs  of  power. 
For  all  the  b.anisters  and  rails 
Arc  twisted  with  the  guile  of  art : 

No  wouder  that  the  mansion  stands 
The  glory  of  the  city  heart. 

For  all  the  rooms  are  liberal 

In  what  a courtly  home  should  bo ; 

Not  cabin’d  into  coffin’d  cribs. 

The  tombs  for  new  posterity. 

We  boast  our  progress,  yet  we  see 
Foul  I'etrogression  in  the  plan. 

Because  the  old  house  yet  remains 
The  fittest  for  the  “working  man.” 

For  it  would  seem  the  grudging  minds 
That  plot  and  build,  and  strive  to  kill 
With  cheerless  rooms  and  ceiling  low. 

Are  licensed  but  to  murder  still; 

As  if  it  were  a siu  to  breathe 

God’s  blue  life-giving  atmosphere. 

So,  looking  at  new  city  dens, 

I’ll  prize  this  old  house,  never  fear. 

Axf.xandee  Hay. 


KING’S  COLLEGE  CHAPEL,  CAMBRIDGE. 

My  Dkar  Mrt.  Editor, — The  Cambridge  M-A.  evi- 
lently  wants  me  to  enter  into  a discussion.  Now  niy 
lusiness  at  present  In  this  world  is  to  build,  and  not  to 
irgue.^  I do  not  see  what  good  such  discussions  produce. 

certainly  never  heard  of  any  one  changing  his  opinion 
n consc(]nence  of  their  perusal,  and  we  have  very  ancient 
lUthority  that,  rfe  irmtibus  vni  ext  disputnndum. 

I can,  however,  suggest  how  “ M.A.”  may  possibly  arrive 
•t  tlic  same  result  as  myself.  Ne.xt  long  vacation  let  him 
;o  to  Paris  for  a fortnight,  and  there  spend  every  morning 
n studying  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  and  every  afternoon  in 
he  same  occupation  before  the  west  front  of  Notre  Dame, 
de  may  lUeii  come  home  with  the  recollection  of  these 
;wo  buildings  Iresli  in  his  mind,  and  look  at  Kiiw’s  Col- 
ege  Chapel,  Cambridge.  Perhaps  he  will  then  understand 
why  I do  not  admire  the  laiter  edifice. 

If,  however,  he  object  to  the  discomfort  of  crossing 
<he  Clianncl,  or  shoulri  his  long  vacation  be  pre-occupiert 
1^  shall  be  most  happy  to  endeavour  to  convert  him  at 
,ambriflge  itsi-lf,  by  rebuilding  his  college  chapel,  or  iii- 
leed  the  chapel  of  any  other  college  at  Cambridge,  for 
liere  are  several  which  are  in  great  want  of  it. 

„„  , W.  Borof.s. 

P.S.  As  to  the  just  matter  at  issue  between  “ M.  A.” 
.nd  myself,  viz.,  the  misereres  and  the  Pagan  angeis,  I 
oust  refer  lilm  to  my  friend  Mr.  Seddon’s  lecture  “ On 
he  Grote^'iue.” 


THE  MAIN  DRAINAGE  WORKS. 

METFOrOLITAN  I50ABD  OF  WORKS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  the  engineer  c 
ented  a repoit  on  the  prnercss  of  the  main  draini 
I'orks,  which  stated  that  the  northern  High-Level  se^ 
ad  progressed  more  satisfactorily  during  the  p 
iionth  ; and,  should  no  unforeseen  delay  ari«c  it  wi- 
le  completed  before  the  nc.xt  nninthly  report.  The  va 
■r  the  work  executed  during  March  was  about  4.7.iuL 
ne  northern  Outfall  sewer,  works  to  the  value  of  ahi 
LOPOI.  had  been  cxecutea.  the  ground  having  been  e.x< 
nted  for  the  reception  of  the  concrete  for  a length 
oout  31  miles,  and  a tramway  laid  for  about  2i  miles 
rharf  had  been  constructed  near  to  Barking-creek  for  I 
lilivery  of  materials,  and  steam-engines  and  machini 
lul  been  erected  for  the  mixing  of  concrete  upon  a lac 
?ale.  The  totni  value  of  the  work  done  upon  the  Miclo 
2vel  sewer  contract  is  about  13.0f0f. ; but  much  tii 
>id  been  occupied  in  removing  detective  work,  pumpi 
It  water  which  had  accumulated  during  the  lii 
\e  works  were  stopped,  and  in  completing  sectiu 
^ift  in  an  utifiiushcd  state  by  the  late  contractor.  In  t 
euieiagti  storm  overflow  about  1,570  leet  of  sewer,  8 ft 
cinches  in  diameter,  have  been  consiructed  by  op 
itting.  and  about  7^1  feet  in  tunnel;  the  value  oft. 
ork  done  being  about  8.6in'/.  Tlie  southern  Outl 
riwcr  contract  progressed  rapidly,  works  to  the  value 
tout  127,iuniL  having  been  conipleteil ; viz.,  9,917  feet 
rwerin  open  cutting,  and  4,175  feet  ot  tunnel  uuij 
■oolwich.  On  the  southern  High-Level  sewer  the  lene 
'I works  completed  is  about  22,(it,o  feet,  and  its  val 
obotil  72.n(i(i?.  The  Low-Level  sewer  under  the  Siirr 
imsiimers’  Gas  Company’s  premises  hart  been  cm 
itteii,  aiifl  tlie  Earl  Outlet  works  were  nearly  flnishe 
tie  niachmery  lor  the  engines  at  Deptford  i.umpii 
^itioii  IS  m a forward  state,  and  the  tenders  for  t 
iginc-hou.-e  would  he  received  at  the  meeting  of  t 

'ard  on  the  l2th  instant.  ^ 


tnEMOVAL  OF  TIIE  CoFItTS  OF  Law. Til 

rtoruc-y-Generul  gave  notice  tliut  on  Thai  sday 
p IStli  instant,  he  should  move  for  leave  to  briii< 
ji.H  Bill  providing  for  the  concentration  in  on' 
I -ce  ot  all  the  superior  courts  ot  law  and  eqnitv 
Jrrairalty,  Probate  and  Divorce,  and  Bankruptcy 
H-h  all  the  offices  connected  therewith;  also  to 
,1  application  of  certain  funds  in  the’Courfc  0 
.ancery  to  the  above  purposes. 


THE  BUILDER, 
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§0oks  llmibli. 

JForkmen’s  JSarniugs,  Sirikef!,  and  Sailings.  By 
Samfel  Smiles.  London : Murray,  Albo- 
marlo-street.  1861. 

This  little  volume  of  Murray’s  “ Railway  Read- 
ing ” is  a reprint,  from  the  Quarterly  Bevieio,  of 
an  article  by  the  now  well-known  author  of  a 
“Life  of  George  Stephenson,”  and  “Self  Help.” 
It  is  written  with  Mr.  Smiles’s  usual  ability,  but 
displays  rather  an  extreme  opinion  against  strikes, 
which  in  .some  oases  may  really  be  said  to  be  the 
workman’s  only  resource,  and  to  be  hence  niiavoid- 
able.  This,  however,  has  by  no  means  been  the 
case  with  the  nine-honrs  movement  strikes,  and  it 
is  to  be  wished  that  such  a forcible  exposition  of 
the  general  evils  of  strikes  as  this  of  Mr.  Smiles, 
now  that  it  is  attainable  in  a cheaper  form  than 
before,  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  many  con- 
scientious but  wrong-headed  agitators  of  these 
unhappy  movements.  The  article,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  title,  treats  of  other  important  subjects, 
of  interest  to  the  working  classes,  besides  strikes ; 
and  it  is  altogether  one  of  some  importance  to  the 
class  of  whose  history,  interests,  and  prospects  it 
so  ably  treats. 


VARIORUM. 

“ The  Alphabetical  Gazette;  a permanent  Re- 
gister of  Bankrupts,  Insolvents,  Assignments, 
Sequcstr.'itions,  Dividends,  Certificates,  Partner- 
ship Dissolutions,  Notable  Suspensions,  Ac.  First 
Quarterly  Part,  1861.  London : Adams,  59,  Fleet- 
street.”  The  nature  of  this  sixpenny  “ quarterly’' 
is  precisely  indicated  by  its  title:  it  must  be  of 
great  and  continual  utility  in  trade  transactions, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
engaged  in  commerce.  Bub,  nevertheless,  it  is  a 
production  capable  of  doing  much  damage  to 
unfortunate  but  honest  tradesmen  and  others, 
who  are  here  classed  together,  without  the 
slightest  distinction,  in  “ black  lists,”  with 
all  sorts  of  dishonest  and  swindling  bank- 
rupts and  insolvents.  The  division  on  “assign- 
ments” especially,  perhaps,  might  well  have 
been  spared,  after  the  exposure  which  recently 
took  place  as  to  the  mischief  to  perfectly  solvent 
tradesmen  and  others  whose  temporary  needs  in- 
j duce  them  to  assign  goods,  furniture,  Ac.,  to 
j others,  in  Fccurity  of  loans  in  business,  or  other 
; pecuniary  straits  : it  has  been  found  that,  imme- 
: iliately  this  is  done,  the  assigner  appears  on  snch 
; black  lists  as  this,  and  is  in  the  hands  and  at  the 
j mercy  of  all  with  whom  he  deals  and  who  may 
I have  a balance  against  him;  a run  upon  him  forth- 
I with  taking  place  which  but  too  often  precipitates 
him  into  hopeless  insolvency  or  bankruptcy.  In 
! other  respects,  as  we  have  said,  this  “ black  book” 
must  be  extremely  useful  in  trade  transactions. 

“ 'J  he  North  Atlantic  Telegraph ; via  the 

Fmrde  Isle.'*,  Iceland,  and  Greenland.  London : 
Stanford,  6,  Cbaring-cross,  1861.”  The  re- 
searches of  tbe  recent  expedition  to  find  out  an 
available  route  I'ov  the  projected  North  Atlantic 
Telegraph  arc  here  given  in  detail  from  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Geographical  Society,  the 
Reports  ot  the  surveying  expedition,  Ac.  The 
question  of  landing-places  is  one  of  especial 
interest,  from  the  necessity  of  guarding  against 
the  destroying  influence  of  floating  icebergs 
in  shallow  seas  along  shore  lines.  This  ques- 
tion, it  will  be  known  to  most  of  our  reader.'', 
is  considered  to  be  settled,  by  the  survey’ 
ing  expeditions,  in  favour  of  the  perfect 
practicability  of  carrying  a submarine  line  of 
telegraph  round  by  Iceland,  Greenland,  and 
Labrador,  to  the  more  habitable  southern  regions 
of  North  America.  The  project,  nevertheless, 
appears  to  be  one  of  as  perilous  a nature  as  that  of 
the  more  southern  route;  and  it  is  questionable 
w-hetlicr  the  real  difficulty  lies  in  the  precise 
line  of  route  so  iniicli  as  in  the  line  of 

telegrajih  itself,  as  hitherto  constructed. 

“ The  Facts  and  Fallacies  of  the  Turkish  Bath 
Qoiftion.  By  E.  Haugbton,  M.D.  Lee  A 
Nightingale,  Swift’s-court,  Castle-street,  Liver- 
pool, 1860.”  In  this  pamphlet  Dr.  Haugbton 
enters  pretty  fully  into  the  question  of  tlie  merits 
and  the  kinds  of  oriental  baths.  His  chief  object, 
however,  is  to  show  the  clifl'erences  which  exist 
between  genuine  oriental  baths  and  tliose  which 
have  been  recently  built  in  various  localities  under 
the  name  of  “ Improved  Turkish  Baths.”  The 
author  is  of  opinion  that  “wherever  a Turkish 
bath  fails  to  produce  its  proper  sal  itary  eflect.'i,  it 
must  be  because  some  wise  man  (not  of  the  East) 
has  been  guilty  of  an  improvement  in  it.” 
Suspend  the  “improvements”  is  the  corrollary. 
“A  real  Turkish  bath”  he  thinks  “is  not  such  a 
bad  thing  after  all ; and,  although  hitherto  re- 


jected ly  the  huilders,  shall  yet  become  the  ‘ head 
of  the  corner.’  ” He  himself  does  not  class  us 
with  these  builders,  but  by  some  it  seems  to  be 
forgotten  that  we  were  probably  the  first  of  lato 
years  to  bring  the  subject  under  public  notice.  In 
1857  (p.  615,  vol.  XV.  Builder)  a special  article 
on  the  “ Construction  and  Use  of  the  Turkish 
Bath  ” appeared  in  our  columns. 


^isallanfa. 

South  Kensington  Mfsefm.— During  Easter 
week  21,919  persons  visited  the  Museum. 

Theatre  at  MALTA.—Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  Las 
been  lately  in  Malta,  making  arrangements  for 
the  erection  of  a theatre  there  from  his  designs. 
The  amount  to  be  expended  is  comparatively  small. 

Railway  Returns. — The  traffic  returns  of 
railways  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  week 
ending  March  23rd,  amounted  to  487,280/.,  and, 
for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  465,180/., 
showing  an  increase  of  22,100/.  The  gross  re- 
ceipts of  the  eight  railw’aya  having  their  termini 
in  tbe  metropolis  amounted  to  212,932/.,  and  for 
the  corresponding  week  of  1860  to  202,811/., 
showing  an  increase  of  10,118/. 

A Chapel  for  Wellington  College.— Up. 
wards  of  1,600/.  have  been  subscribed  towards 
building  a chapel  for  the  Wellington  College,  and 
to  increase  the  college  so  ns  to  provide  accommo- 
dation for  an  additional  number  of  boys.  Mr. 
Scott,  to  whom  the  work  has  been  committed,  has 
estimated  the  cost  at  5,500/.,  towards  which  the 
governors  will  contribute  2,500/.  Her  Majesty, 
the  Prince  Consort,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  arc 
among  the  contributors  to  tbe  fund. 

The  Proposed  Building  foe  the  Kotting* 
HAM  School  of  Art.— The  design  of  Mr.  Simpson 
for  a School  of  Art  building  for  Nottingham 
having  been  adversely  criticised  by  Mr.  Redgrave 
and  Captain  Fowko,  who  have  declared  it  to  be 
both  unsuitable  and  costly,  the  committee  have 
considered  themselves  justified  in  invitin'^  a fur- 
ther competition.  Mr.  Simpson  complaiu.s  that 
the  reports  of  Mr.  Redgrave  aud  Captain  Fowko 
have  not  been  officially  communicated  to  him, 
while  tbe  local  Inclosure  Committee,  who  at  pre- 
sent hold  the  site,  consider  thit  the  designs  should 
not  have  been  superseded  without  consulting  them. 

The  London  Co.al  Duties  Bill.  — The 
second  reading  of  this  bill,  the  main  object  of 
which  is  to  continue  for  ten  years  tbe  8d.  and 
Id.  duties,  row  about  to  lapse,  with  tbe  view  of 
paying  with  these  the  whole  or  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  Thames  Embankment,  was  moved  in  the  Com- 
mons, on  the  8th  instant,  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  the 
Home  Secretary.  In  the  course  of  the  discuission 
which  ensued,  the  Lord  Mayor,  on  an  amendment 
for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  for  six  weeks 
being  moved  by  Mr.  Roupell,  deprecated  the 
sacrifice  of  a tax  to  which  tbe  public  were  so 
accustomed,  and  which  fell  very  lightly  on  the 
community  ; and  Mr.  Tite  asked  where  the 
2.000,000/.  wore  to  be  found  for  the  Tliamcs 
Embankment  if  the  coal-tax  were  refused.  Tho 
numbers  for  the  second  reading  were  ll'J,  and  for 
tho  amendment  10, — iniijoriry  100  in  favour  of 
tho  bill,  which  was  therefore  read  a second  time. 
We  may  now  hope  that  tho  Thames  Embuukmf  iit 
will  be  set  about  in  earnest. 

Kensington-oardens. — Our  readers  are  no 
doubt  acquainted  by  sight  with  the  high  bride 
wall  which  formed  the  boundary  of  tbe  park  at 
the  south-western  corner,  just  before  entering  the 
old  town  of  Kensington.  During  the  last  few 
weeks  we  have  observed  tbe  gradual  demolition 
of  this  wall  for  about  half  its  length  up  to  the 
alcove.  It  is  intended  to  place  iron  railings  along 
the  boundary  instead.  The  old  wall  has  been  an 
eyesore  for  many  years;— 12  or  1-t  feet  high, 
without  a vestige  of  ornament  or  finish,  com- 
pletely shutting  out  tbe  view  of  the  park,  and 
rendering  tbe  inner  margin  cold  and  damp.  It 
is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  improvement  has 
stopped  short  half  way,  and  left  many  rods  of 
the  wall  still  standing  on  tho  west  of  the  alcove. 

A sound  reason  for  ibis  cannot  quickly  bo  de- 
tected: possibly  there  was  the  idea  of  retahmig 
a screen  to  Kensington  Palace,  but  as  that  stands 
a long  way  back,  with  a forest  of  trees  between, 
and  as  two  paths  with  great  traffic  already  run 
much  nearer  than  the  main  road,  great  weight 
cannot  be  attached  to  that  idea.  However,  wo 
should  be  thankful  for  what  we  get;  and,  acting 
on  thi.s  principle,  the  vestry  of  Kensington  has 
recently  passed  a motion  of  tlianks  to  the  Hon.  W. 
Cowper,  M.P.,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works,  for 
the  alteration ; which  certainly,  as  far  as  it 
extends,  is  a dt  ciclod  improvement  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 
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PiCTOEE  BY  VEEBffiCKnoTEN.— A 6iio  picture 
of  “ Cuttle  leaving  a Parnijiml,”  by  I erbmck- 
hoven,  is  now  on  view  at  No.  3,  Hanover-sqnoie. 
It  is  of  large  size,  and  includes  slieep,  horses, 
and  cows,  painted  in  tbe  master’s  best  style. 

Institution  of  Enginefbs  in  Scotland. 

At  a special  general  meeting  of  members  a paper 
was  read  on  “ Underground  Mineral  Transit/’ by 
Mr  James  Ferguson.  A discussion  ensued,  ihe 
institution  then  adjourned,  to  meet  in  a fortnight 
for  tbe  further  discussion  of  “ Surface  Condensers.” 

St.  Matthias’s  Church,  Richmond-hill, 
Surrey. —The  tower  for  the  above  churcb,  from 
designs  by  Mr,  Scott,  is  now  about  to  be  com- 
pleted. The  contractor  for  the  same  is  Mr.  James 
Long.  The  tender  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 

Contract  for  the  tower  being: ^2,1^4 

,,  spire 995 


Drinking-Fountain  Movement.  — The  time 
has  arrived  for  the  revival  of  this  movement  after 
the  lapse  of  winter.  At  Spalding  a fountain  is  to 
he  erected  by  subscription  a memorial  ot  a 
townsman.  The  design,  hy  Mr.  Wm.  Drowu,  o 
Spalding,  architect,  consists  of  an  Tonic  portico  or 
four  coUirons  upon  a base,  the  whole  struc  nrc 
being  about  17  feet  in  height,  with  a fountain  in 
the  centre  llowing  into  three  vases  and  trough 

below. At  Derby  a fountain  is  to  be  erected 

on  one  side  of  the  Corn  Exchange  in  honour  ol 
the  mayor  and  high  sheriff  of  the  city.  Mr.  U il- 
son,  architect,  has  produced  a design.  The  cost 
will  be  about  120f.  , , 

Gas.— The  Stamford  Gas  Company  have  reduced 
the  price  of  their  gas  from  5s.  Gd.  to  5s.  per  1,000 

cbic  feet. At  Wolverhampton,  the  price  of 

gns  has  been  reduced  10  per  cent.,  or  to  3s.  9d. 
— • ...  , _ Ai,  * i,v...vi  *^13  tbe 


The  total  height  from  tbe  ground  is  about  190 
feet,  and  it  will  form  an  important  feature  for 
many  miles  round  the  country. 

The  PHOTOGRArnic  Society.— On  Thursday 
evening,  the  4.th  inst.,  the  President  and  Council 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  London  had  a 
reception  at  King’s  College,  which  was  large  y 
attended.  Along  the  walls,  and  on  tables  stretch- 
ing the  length  of  the  great  hull,  were  ranged 
between  GOOand  700  specimens  of  photographic  ait, 
produced  hy  the  various  processes.  There  were 
mostlvliuown, having  been  recently  exhibited  attlie 
gallery  in  Pall.midl.'but  are  not  the  less  beautiful. 

On  thed'iis  some  sculpture  by  Mr.  Joseph  Durham, 
especially  a child  mir.sing  a dog,  under^the  title 
“Goto  Sleep,”  excited  uuivcrsnl  admiration. 

Large  Steam-Hammer.— Mes.srs.  Haiiut  Wyne, 
eugineer.a,  Glasgow,  have  just  finishedalargc  steam- 
hammer  on  tbe  “moving  cylinder”  principle  ot 
the  late  Mr.  Comlie.  It  is  to  be  erected  in  one  of 
the  iron-worlis  near  Dii-mingham.  Tbe  framing 
consists  of  two  square  cast-iron  columns,  having  a 
clear  working  space  of  IG  feet  between  them,  and 
hound  together  by  a massive  horizontal  cast-iron 
beam.  These  two  columns  are  surmounted  by  a 
pair  of  segmental  frame  pillars,  which,  conjoined, 
form  a complete  semi-circular  arch,  springing  up  to 
a height  of  23  feet  from  the  floor  line.  The  hammer 
cylinder  is  cast  of  the  strongest  cold  blast-iron, 
and  weighs  upwards  of  five  tons,  wifh  a fall  or 
stroke  of  6 feet.  The  valves  are  wrought  hy 
means  of  a small  horizontal  steam-cylinder,  to 
which  they  are  connected  j and  tbe  attendant  has 
merely  to  touch  gently  the  slide  valve  of  this 
miniature  engine  to  put  the  enormous  weight  in 
motion.  This  hammer,  with  its  anvil  block  and 
sole-plate,  weighs  about  eighty  tons. 

Bursting  of  a Beservoir  at  Sr.  Helen’s. 

On  Thursday  in  last  week,  the  large  reservoir,  lately 
formed  by  the  Rivcnhoad  Plate-glass  Company,  on 
the  north  side  of  their  works,  and  which  contained 
a great  quantity  of  water  used  for  the  purposes 
of  the  works,  burst  on  the  east  side,  fronting  tbe 
road  leading  from  the  canal  to  Ravenhead  ; and  in 
a few  minutes  made  a breach  several  yards  wide  ; 
when  the  immense  body  of  w’ater  rushed  down 
the  fields,  sweeping  all  before  it.  Considerable 
damage  was  done,  more  especially  to  the  patent 
alkali  works,  which  lay  directly  in  its  course  to 
the  canal.  Some  of  the  workmen  stated  that  the 
water  entered  the  chemical  chambers,  and  several 
hundred  pounds  worth  of  blue  vitriol  was  washed 
away.  Casks,  pknks,  stones,  and  rubbish  were 
all  swept  into  the  canal,  the  sides  of  which,  being 
composed  of  loose  materials,  were  ploughed  up, 
furrowed,  and  carried  with  the  water  into  the 
canal,  completely  embedding  some  flats  that  were 
stationed  there.  The  fields  over  which  the  water 
passed  were  also  ploughed  up  aud  covered  with 
stones  carried  from  the  reservoir.  The  emhank- 
meuts  of  the  reservoir,  which  were  very  extensive, 
appeared  to  bo  formed  principally  of  sand — a 
material  not  at  all  suited  to  confine  a great 
weight  of  water.  Fortunately  there  was  no  loss 
of  life,  the  workmen  engaged  about  it  having  left 
work  some  short  time  previously. 

Forks  and  Spoons. — Tbe  intrinsic  value  of 
silver  being  very  groat,  and  the  duty  paid  upon 
all  articles  manufactured  of  it,  whether  for  do- 
mestic or  ornamental  purposes,  heavy,  a cheap 
substitute  for  it,  of  good  appearance,  is  constantly 
being  sought.  With  this  idea,  numerous  so-called 
inventions  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  brought 
before  tbe  public  under  a great  variety  of  names, 
but  have  failed  under  the  test  of  wear.  We  have 
recently  received  from  Mr.  Benson,  of  Coriihill, 
specimens  of  a material  used  by  him,  under  the 
title  of  argentino.  which,  under  a short  trial,  has 
certainly  improved  rather  than  fallen  off  in  appear- 
ance. The  effect  of  time  upon  it  we  must  wait 
for  time  to  tell. 


This,”  remarks  the  local  Chronicle, 
fourth  reduction  during  the  last  five  ycys,  and 
no  doubt  a large  increase  in  tbe  consumption  will 
follow.” The  Dewsbury  aud  Ibitley  Gas  Com- 

pany have  declared  a dividend  of  10  per  cent,,  and 
carried  a good  au  plus  forward  out  of  the  profits 
of  the  year  (2,7G0?,).  The  surplus  already  in  hand 
was  3,755L  An  extension  of  the  works  to  Thorn- 
hill is  under  consideration. New  gas  works 

have  been  completed  for  the  Tioudonderry  Gas 
Company,  at  the  water  side,  from  plans  by  Mr, 
JI.  Ridlev,  their  manager.  Tbe  contractor  was  Mr. 

Denis  Dogherty. 'I'liere  appears  to  have  been  a 

very  rapid  increase  of  late  years  in  tbe  consumption 
of  gas  in  Paris.  Attlie  general  annual  meeting  last 
week  of  tbe  “Compagnie  Parisienne  d’Eclairage 
et  do  Clianff.ige  par  le  Gaz.”  the  report  presented 
stated  that  the  consumption  had  been,  in  1855, 
33,000,000  cubic  metres;  in  1857,  52,201.000 
cubic  metres;  in  1859,  63,015,000  cubic  metres; 
and  in  1860,  70,318.000  cubic  metres.  Tbe  pro- 
fits of  the  company  in  1860  were  332,200?.,  and 
the  dividends  paid  during  the  year  were  70f.  per 
share,  as  compared  with  60f.  per  share  in  1859. 


For  villa  residence,  at  Hurton-upou-Stather,  Lincoln- 
Bhire,  for  Mrs.  E.  Wateriand.  Mr.  W.  Botterill,  Hull, 
architect.  Quantities  not  supplied 

For  ExcanatoFs,  Bricklayer's,  and  Plnstcrcr's  Work. 

Lumlcy  & Son sS323  10  0 

Fur  Mason's  Work. 

Eeles JO  0 

Boards 7*  17  0 

Fur  Carpenter’s  fi7id  Joiner's  Woiic. 

Jackson st'32i  a o 

Stanewelt 269  0 0 

Stamp 262  9 0 

Stubbins  250  0 0 

For  Plumber’s  and  Glazier's  Work. 

Smith  (accepted)  ^'51  0 0 

For  Sinter's  Work. 

Dawbor  & Son  10  0 

Newmarcb 3"  0 0 

Wilde  & Son 33  0 0 

Fur  Painter's  Work. 

Godson ^'8  0 0 

For  Entire  Works,  except  Plumber’s  and  Glazier’s. 
Lnmlcy  & Son  (accepted)  je663  7 0 


TENDERS 

For  restoration  of  Layl’am  Church,  Siiflblk.  M 
Pritchett,  architect ; — 

Riiigham  .£’1,110  7 

Welliara 811  0 

Spooner  & Cook 800  0 

Hawkins  (accepted)  7''l  7 


For  Wesleyan  schools  and  master’s  residence,  Black- 
burn, Lanca'^hire.  Mr.  W.  Botterill,  Hull,  architect. 
Quantities  not  supplied 

For  Entire  Works. 

Bell ^1,855  0 0 

Dent  & Marshall  (accepted)  ...  1,792  13  0 

For  Bricklayer's  Work. 

Hilton  £b37  0 0 

Bell -130  0 0 

For  Mason's  Work. 

A.  & J.  Spence 0 0 

Dent  .t  Parker 3;!0  0 0 

Biacitbiirn. •’>011  0 0 

Arkwright J/O  0 0 

Sellers  -152  0 0 

For  Carpenter's  and  Joiner’s  Work. 

Whalley. ^'592  0 n 

G-  Baron  585  0 0 

W.  Baron 5i0  0 0 

Bell 5:10  u 0 

Wiil'tenholmc 525  0 0 

Dent  & Marshall ’190  0 0 

Fur  Plwnbcr’s  and  Glazier's  Work. 

Bell ■:6‘I20  5 0 

WooK'aU 99  10  0 

Walsh 86  0 0 

Shaw 83  10  0 

For  Slater’s  Work. 

Forrest ^129  5 0 

For  Painter’s  Work. 

Entwislc 0 0 

Bell  31  19  0 


For  additi.nia  to  mansion,  Overstonc-park,  Nortluimp- 
tonshire.  for  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ovcrstonc.  Mr.  W. 
Milford  Teulon,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  liy  Mr  ’ 
Ualani : — 

Kclk .€34,357  0 0 

Ruddle  & Thompson  32,810  0 0 

Lucas  31,065  0 0 

Cnbitt  28.978  0 0 

Broadbent  (accepted)  27,129  0 0 


For  estimates  for  building  new  stables  for  Mr.  Nye,  at 
Brighton: — 

Wisden  & -Anscemb  £■'2,031  0 0 

Lynn  1,980  0 0 

W.  A.  & B.  Field. 1,969  0 0 

Fabian ! .96 ) 

Cheesman  & Co.  (accepted).. ..  1,853 


0 0 


For  apair  of  semi-detached  villas,  with  fencing,  for  Mr. 
E.  Steel.  Buckhiirat-lull,  E'sex.  Mr.  J.  H-  Uowlpy, 
architect : — 

Case  £955  0 0 

Sewell  931  0 0 

Rivett 923  0 0 

Brake 877  0 0 

Pursey  790  0 0 

Salmon 700  0 0 


For  farm-hmisca,  odices,  ike.,  at  Huughtnn-le-Spring, 
for  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  John  Grey.  Mr.  John  E.  Watsoii, 
architect,  Newcaslle-oii-Tyne.  Quantities  supplied;  — 
For  the  whole  if'ork. 

Fairclough  & Sons £4,056  8 4 

Lowes 3.805  I"  9 

Harrison 2,959  li  10 

Peart  & Humble 2,9i2  16  2 

A number  of  tenders  were  given  for  separate  \ 
but  for  these  we  have  not  room. 


For  the  erection  of  a farm-house  on  the  Wimpolc 
Estate,  for  the  R'ght  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Uardwicke.  The 
clerk  of  the  works  on  thee.state,  Mr.  Eraut,  ai’chltect 

Gimson £1,0’25  0 0 

Bell  ik  Son 917  0 0 

Thoday  & Clayton  (too  late)  ..  89*  0 0 


For  erection  of  a villa  at  Surbiton,  Surrey,  fur  Mr. 
Thomaa  Lamiu-rt.  Mr.  G.  Elkington,  architect 

Rider £'4,3S0  0 0 

Mason, 

Clemeuce 
Wells 

Willson  3,97: 

Browne  & Robinson  (accepted)  3,85i 


works,': 


For  restoration  of  Sutton  Baptist  CImrcli,  Northauip- 
tonshire.  Mr.  H.  Goddard,  architect,  Leicester.  Quan- 
titles  supplied : — 

Broadbent £41.5  0 0 

Burdilt 3*7  0 9 

Stanyon  (accepted)  329  » 0 


For  schools,  Irthlingborough,  in  the  counlyof  North-  j 
ampton.  Mr.  Joseph  Peacock,  architect 

Watkins £1,7/9  6 f) 

Wlntticy 1,718  1)  0 

Simpson 1,56  > n (i 

Knoksby 1,1-59  0 0 

Allen  1,077  0 0 


For  cnginc-honse,  chimney,  engine-beds,  and  other 
works  for  Messrs.  Kllvrshaw  Sc  Sons,  Sculcoates,  Hull. 
Mr.  W.  Botterill,  architect.  Quantities  not  sui>plicd 
For  Brickwork. 

Jackson £676  9 a 

For  Stonework. 

Eeles £375  10  0 

For  Carpenter’s  and  Jomrr’i-  llVir/.v 

Stephenson  & Clark  £78  12  9 

For  Plumber's  and  Glusier’s  Work. 

Harrison.., £27  0 0 

For  Slater's  Work. 

Nswmarch £l8  15  0 

For  Entire  Works. 

Woolley  I'k  Sou  (accepted) £1,176  0 0 


For  German  Evangelical  Cliurch.Halton. street.  Lmver- 
road,  Islington,  “ after  enlargement  and  alteration  of 
otiginal  design.”  Mr.  T.  W.  Constantine,  - arclulcct. 
Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

Fowler  £3,190  0 0 

Downs 2,251)  II  (I 

Dove,  Brothers 2,I35  0 0 

Sargeant  l.'iiO  0 0 


For  chapel  at  West-greeu.  Tottenham,  to  hold  350 
persons.  Mr.  Campbell,  architect : — 

Myers £1,191  0 () 

Ruler 1.120  0 0 

Humphrey 

Clarke 

Williams  (accepted) 


For  restoring  two  houses  at  Tottenham,  destroyed  by 
fire.  Mr.  Campbell,  architect:— 

Wiiliams  £U9  0 0 

Chapman 389  0 0 

Aspland 'l65  0 0 

Wood 355  0 0 

Harradine  (accepted) 332  0 i> 


For  rebuilding  No.  5,  Maddox-street,  Regent-strcet.l 
Mr.  C.  Eales,  architect I 


For  factory  chimney  at  Hoxton  ; — 

Foster £96 

Woodward  (accepted) 83 


Howard  . 

Ancy  & Bellingham  1,379 

I’Anson 1,324 

Clemence  1,31 1 

Lawrence  & Sons  1,2/0 

Batterbury  1,239 

Sauuders  1.229 

Hallett 
Brown, . 
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Materials  and  Processes  in 
\ the  ArcJniecivral  Exhibition. 


which  must  ultimately  result  from  bringiug  good 
things  prominently  and  often  before  the  public 
(and  the  public  require  to  bear  of  a uew  thing 
very  often  before  the  notion  occurs  to  them  to 
:use  it),  the  Gallery  will  be  found  too  small  to 
meet  all  the  requisitions  for  space  that  will  be 
■made.  When  this  is  the  case  the  Architectural 
lUnion  Company  will,  doubtless,  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  extend  the  premises  in  a way  that  we 
■believe  is  open  to  them.  Meanwhile,  the  directors 
innoutice,  with  full  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  such  collections,  that  they  intend  to  open  an 
bxbibltion  wholly  of  building  manufactures  and 
(Dveutions  in  these  Galleries, — in  the  months  of 
!fuly  to  December  in  each  year,— so  that  pur- 
ubasers  and  architects  may  immediately  become 
i.cquainted  with  all  that  is  newest  and  best  in  the 
iiarious  trades  aud  manufactures,  and  so  that  the 
IfUventors  and  proprietors  of  the  articles  exhibited 
Inay  find  the  readiest  means  of  deriving  advantage 
»fom  their  productions. 

In  this  kingdom  there  is  always  some  person 
p'bo  wants  exactly  what  some  one  else  has  to 
dispose  of.  The  great  point  to  bo  achieved  is  to 
coake  the  two  known  to  each  other. 

L Looking  to  the  lobby,  we  find  (No.  1),  specimens 
!'f  Martin’s  cement ; exhibited,  we  suppose,  by  Mr. 
<tart,  of  Drury-lane,  the  manufacturer,  although 
iiis  name  does  not  appear.  He  shows  a specimen 
t the  cement  “as  painted  upon  in  this  room, 
lithin  twenty  hours  after  it  was  put  upon  the 
I thj”  a panel  executed  in  1851  for  the  Great 
bkhibition ; and  a panel  inlaid  with  colours,  and 
trhich  has  been  exposed  to  a very  great  heat  for 
, lyeral  years,  “ having  been  fixed  over  a steam 
i .'iler.”  It  would  seem  to  be  evident  that  under 
l orious  circumstances  this  cement  may  be  used 
h th  great  advantage. 

KiMessrs.  Bellman  & Ivey,  of  Euckingham-street, 
Irtzroy-squarc,  send  scagliola  marble  (No.  2),— 

C ry  good  specimens  of  their  work.  In  one,  a can- 
orlabrura,  the  cap  is  in  imitation  of  Sienna  marble  j 
>56  shaft  of  verd  antique  base  and  plinth  are  of 
^Irphyry. 

»X3.)  Examples  of  Medieval  metalwork,  including 
nsmall  monumental  brass,  wrought-iron  grille, 
i)-ar-raillng, polished  brass  hinge,  and  gas  brackets, 
Messrs.  Peard  & Jackson,  of  159,  High 
lalborn.  These  are  very  fnir  specimens  of  what 
■ *rumber  of  manufacturers  now  seem  ablo  to  do. 
tips  ugliness  of  the  angel  in  the  small  brass  should 
Wnreraedied. 

ttAIr.  Eansome  exhibits  various  specimens  of 
'X  patent  imperishable  siliceous  stone,  for 


building,  monumental,  and  decorative  pur 
poses  (No.  4).  This  composition,  which  has 
established  its  character  for  endurance,  to 
some  extent,  consists  of  a pure  siliceous  sand, 
united  into  a homogeneous  mass  by  the  encase- 
ment of  each  particle  in  a solution  of  silica,  and  is 
subsequently  vitrified  by  heat.  It  is  stated  that 
“ two  2-inch  cube  blocks  of  this  material  have 
been  crushed— one  by  a pressure  of  twenty  tons, 
the  other  by  twenty-two  tons;  or,  expressing  it  in 
other  terms  and  more  accurately,  one  was 
crushed  by  10,780  lbs.,  the  other  by  12,184  lbs. 
on  a square  inch.  These  pressures  are  equivalent 
to  600  and  780  tons  on  a square  foot.”  The 
colour  of  the  material  and  capability  of  sharpness 
in  casting  are  open  to  improvement.  A Corinthian 
capital  and  a Norman  rose  window  of  tliis  material, 
being  both  marked  for  the  palace  of  the  Nawab 
of  Moorshedabad,  E.L,  Mr.  Vivian,  architect,  leave 
us  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  style  of  the  structure. 

There  are  also  specimens  of  induration  by  Ran- 
some’s  patented  process  for  preserving  stone  and 
other  building  materials,  now  under  trial.  By 
this  process  the  material  operated  upon  is  im- 
pregnated with  a solution  of  silica.  The  rationale 
is  thus  stated  : — 

“ This  solution  of  silica,  i.e.  silicate  of  soda,  would  re- 
main in  a roluble  form,  and  liable  to  absorption  by  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere  or  removal  by  rain,  but  for 
the  secondary  application,  consisting  of  a solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  which  decomposes  the  soda  (oxide  of 
sodium),  turning  it  into  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  The 
calcium  with  the  oxygen  released  from  the  soda,  forms 
lime  (oxide  of  calcium),  which,  combining  with  the  silica 
constitutes  silicate  of  lime.”  ’ 

The  Architectural  Pottery  Company,  Poole. 
Dorset,  have  improved  in  squareness  and  regu- 
larity. and  send  various  ornamental  tile  pavements 
in  frames  (5),  constructed  of  Bale’s  patent  mosaic 
tiles,  and  tesselated  pavements  for  entrance-halls, 
churches,  and  conservatories,  designed  by  Messrs. 
R.  Brandon,  J.  M.  Lockyer,  and  others.  Also,  some 
tiles  for  wall  linings. 

(6.)  Models  of  improvements  in  zinc-laying,  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Tyler,  Wood-street,  Westminster.  The 
object  aimed  at  is  to  lay  each  piece,  without  nails, 
free  for  contraction  and  expansion ; and  this  seems 
DOW  tolerably  well  understood. 

Wright’s  patent  self-acting  water-closet  (7)  ap- 
pears  to  be  simple  in  arrangement,  and  contrived 
so  that,  in  situations  where  water  is  scarce,  the 
expenditure  can  be  economized. 

(8.)  William  Hood’s  Manufactures  include 

stable-fittings,  in  which  “w'aste  from  the  rack  is 
prevented  by  a spring  rack  top  which  opens  back 
to  the  wall  while  the  rack  is  being  filled,  and  de- 
scends as  the  hay  is  being  withdrawn,  always  so 
compressing  it  that  the  horse  is  unable  to  remove 
it  wastefully ; ” and  various  bronzed  iron  castings, 
such  as  lamp-posts  and  garden  fountain  basins, 
some  of  which  are  very  good  castings.  Mr.  Hood 
also  exhibits  registered  staircase  panels,  “the  ad- 
vantages  of  which  are  that  they  are  cheaper  than 
any  others,  for  the  reason  that  the  same  pattern, 
without  cutting  or  alteration,  is  equally  appH- 
cable  to  level  landing  railing,  and  to  any  rake  or 
level  of  handrail.” 

Messrs.  J.  Tylor&  Sons’ patent  regulator  valve, 
pan,  and  self-acting  water-closets,  lavatories’ 
high-pressure  stop,  bib,  and  ball  valves  (9),  are  now 
well  known.  We  believe  them  to  be  of  a superior 
and  durable  construction. 

Under  the  No.  10  are  some  drain-pipe  balus- 
trades, ridge-tiles,  and  bricks,  from  the  Reading 
Abbey  Concrete  Works,  19,  London-street,  Read- 
ing. The  materials  of  the  concrete,  if  that  be 
the  composition,  must  be  small  in  size.  We  do 
not  know  enough  of  it  yet  to  recommend  it. 

(11.)  Brown  k Green’s  improved  patent  kitchen 
range.  This  consumes  much  less  fuel  than  an 
ordinary  range. 


The  upper  part  of  the  front  of  the  fire  is  inclosed  when 
cooking:  with  a perforated  iron  plate,  tlirongh  which  lets 
of  air  are  directed  upon  the  smoke;  and  by  this  simule 
nf  consumed,  and  the  hkt 

of  the  hot  plate,  &c.,  thereby  greatly  increased. 


This  plate  is  in  several  respects  a great  improve- 
ment upon  the  usual  doors.  The  range  is  fitted 
with  two  ventilating  pipes,  which  carry  off  the 


odours  of  cooking,  and  prevent  that  oppressive 
feeling  which  is  an  objection  with  some  other  close 
ranges.  It  has  received  a good  character. 

Chantrelland  Dutch’spatenteconomic  self-acting 
water-closet  and  water  waste  preventer  (12)  com- 
bines a cheap  glazed  stoneware  cistern,  with 
measuring  box,  and  double-action  valve. 

The  Messrs.  Mander  show  specimens  of  their 
hard-drying  tackless  varnish  for  seats  of  churches, 
and  their  white  Coburg  varnish,  wliich  appears  to 
stand  well.  It  is  difficult  to  ensure  good  varnish 
now-a-days. 

John  Moore  & Sons  send  their  patent  pressed 
glass  clock  dials  (14),  and  their  well-known 
moveable  glass  ventilators,  for  every  description 
of  public  and  private  building. 

The  peculiarity  in  Sharpe’s  closet  pans  (15)  is, 
that  the  rim  of  the  pan  is  formed  into  a tube, 
which  conveys  the  water  entirely  round  the  upper 
edge;  and,  being  there  acted  upon  by  the  pressure 
in  the  supply  pipe,  it  descends  vertically  (through 
proper  openings)  over  every  part  of  the  surface. 

(16.)  Specimens  of  Godwin’s  encaustic  tiles, 
and  self-coloured  tesserm  for  pavements,  suit- 
able for  churches,  entrance-halls,  corridors,  and 
conservatories : these  seem  very  good  of  their 
kind. 

(17.)  Wright’s  patent  Gill  calorifer,  for  warm- 
ing churches,  public  buildings,  and  mansions. 
This  we  have  found  effective. 

Various  locks  and  lock  furnitures  are  exhi- 
bited by  Messrs.  Bond  & Scammell,  King-street, 
Snow-hill  (18);  and  Hobbs,  Ashley,  & Co,  Cheap- 
side,  London  (19).  The  cheap  locks  of  the  latter 
especially  deserve  notice,  also  their  new  mortise 
lock.  “ By  the  application  of  the  double  spring 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  latch  is  made  to  work 
independent  of  the  crank,  whereby  the  necessity 
of  slamming  the  door  is  avoided.” 

Mr.  Bridell’s  Substitute  for  Marble  and  Scag- 
liola (20),  is  set  forth  by  a number  of  specimens. 
Wo  had  occasion  some  time  since  to  speak  of  it, 
but  may  repeat  that  the  veins  and  colours  are  not 
merely  superficial,  like  the  surfaces  of  enamelled 
slate,  but  arc  embodied  in  the  substance. 

” Slab.s  of  Patent  Marble  for  liuing  walls  are  generally 
made  2 feet  6 inches  by  i foot  6 inches,  and  1 foot  6 inches 
by  1 foot  3 inches,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick  - 
price  in  Gnotie.  Granite,  Sienna,  Black  and  Gold,  Sec 
IS.  gd.  to  2s.  per  foot  super;  and  in  Self-Colours,  of  all 
tints,  IS.  od.  per  foot  super.” 

In  the  Great  Gallery  we  have,  on  the  pilaster 
(199),  Statue  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  from 
stone,  on  a foliated  stone  bracket,  very  well 
carved  by  Swales  k Grassby. 

Near  the  last,  Messrs,  Johnston,  Brothers,  High 
Holborn  (amongst  the  best  of  the  brass  workers), 
have  a stand  of  specimens  of  Mediaeval  work, 
standards,  coronm,  book-stands,  kc.,  fresher  in 
design  than  usual,  the  result  of  calling  in  good 
assistance  in  that  respect. 

In  the  same  gallery  is  an  eagle  lectern  by 
Messr.®,  Benham  & Sons.  The  pedestal  terminates 
in  a crown,  in  the  hollow  of  which  stands  the  globe 
supporting  the  eagle,  looking  very  much  as  if  it 
ought  to  roll  over.  The  lectern  is  well  wrought. 

In  the  East  Gallery  Messrs.  Hart,  of  Wych- 
street,  have  a good  show  (205)  of  Medieval 
metal  work,  ecclesiastical  and  domestic,  comprising 
gas  standards,  coronm  for  gas  and  candles,  candle- 
sticks, chalices,  flagons,  clocks,  envelope  cases,  and 
other  articles.  Messrs.  Hart  have  improved  year 
by  year:  still  there  is  little  which  is  more  than 
imitative ; good  in  proportion  as  it  resembles  old 
work. 

(206.)  Encaustic  and  other  tiles,  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Minton,  Hollins,  & Co.,  Stoke,  Stafford- 
shire. This  includes  some  admirable  arrangements 
of  majolica  tiling,  aud  mosaic  for  mural  decorations, 
and  for  reredos  work;  also  majolica  friezes,  en- 
caustic medallions,  and  letters  for  naming  streets. 
The  Commandments  in  raised  letters  may  be 
en. 

Messrs.  Maw  k Co.,  Benthall  Works,  Broscley, 
Salop,  have  a very  large  exhibition  of  mosaic  aud 
encaustic  tile  pavements  (207),  and  give  in  the 
catalogue  the  prices  at  which  the  tiles  can  be 
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famishes  per  square  yard.  The  examples  shown 
are  designed  by  Messrs.  Wyatt.  Garliug,  Goldie, 
Preedy,  and  others.  A white  exudesccnce  appears 
on  some  of  the  red  tiles,  hut  this  probably  would 
wear  off.  As  to  string  courses  in  tiles,  capable  of 
being  adapted  to  intervals  of  any  length,  Messrs. 
Maw  wisely  recommend  that,  if  placed  near  the 
eye,  to  ensure  greater  accuracy  in  the  work,  the 
tiles  should  he  ordered  cemented  together  in  large 
slabs. 

Mr.  Desachy  sends  some  examples  of  his  patent 
plaster  canvas ; and  Messrs.  G.  Jackson  & Son,  Rath- 
bone-place,  London  (209),  cornices,  door,  door- 
cap  frieze,  enriched  with  shield  and  festoons  of 
fruit,  executed  in  carton  pierre,  for  Clothworkers’ 
Hall,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  Angell,  with 
other  capital  specimens  of  their  papier  miche. 

(210.)  Specimens  of  paperhangings  for  dining 
and  drawing  rooms,  by  Messrs.  Scott,  Cuthbert- 
son,  & Co.,  Whitelands,  Chelsea,  including  an 
“Italian  pilaster,”  so  printed  in  flock  as  to 
become  in  relievo,  upon  which  two  golds  are 
applied,  thus  producing  a raised  ornamental  de- 
sign not  hitherto  executed  in  paper  staining. 
Also  a new  process  of  printing,  and  of  repeat- 
ing the  printing,  of  one  fiocJc  upon  another, 
capable  of  producing  a very  high  relief.  “ It  is 
first  hung  upon  the  wall,  and  then  painted  of  any 
desired  colour,  and  shows  no  joint.”  The  patterns 
of  the  papers  are  tasteful  and  appropriate. 

(211.)  Pierce’s  fresh  air  warming,  purifying, 
and  ventilating  fire-lump  stove-grate,  which  has 
for  upwards  of  seven  years  been  constantly  used 
in  all  the  wards  of  the  London  Hospital,  Milc- 
ond-road,  and  has  been  strongly  recommended  by 
the  Board  of  Health.  “They  are  fitted  together 
in  parts,  and  made  in  the  strongest  and  most  sub- 
stantial manner,  and  can  be  put  up  by  any  ordi- 
nary mason  or  bricklayer,  as  they  are  sent  pre- 
pared for  fixing,  with  suitable  air-gratings  for  the 
admission  of  fresh  air  to  the  back  portions  of  the 
grate,  and  with  regulating  valves  for  its  dis- 
tribution.” 

The  book-case  and  writing-table  executed  in 
oak,  and  inlaid  with  difi'erent  kinds  of  wood,  by 
Mr.  James  Forsyth,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  R. 
Norman  Shaw,  architect  (212),  we  have  illustrated 
and  described  on  another  page. 

(213.)  Models  in  plaster,  including  various 
groups,  executed  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  P.  C. 
Hardwick,  Mr.  Clutton,  and  others,  by  Mr. 
Theodore  Phyfl'ers,  who  exhibits  them.  Some  of 
the  figures  show  good  feeling  and  creditable 
modelling. 

(214.)  Davis’s  patent  marmolite  (46,  Wimpole- 
street.  Cavendish-square).  This  is  the  title  of  an 
arrangement  for  “protecting,  absolutely,  silvered 
gloss  and  painted  design  from  all  atmospheric 
influence,— heat,  cold,  or  damp,— and  rendering 
them  indestructible,  except  by  extreme  force.”  It 
is  applicable  to  ornamental  panels  for  halls,  lobbies 
or  diuing-rooms,  for  cabins  of  ships,  and  a variety 
of  similar  object- . it  is  also  applied  to  the  names 
of  streets,  the  numbering  of  houses,  and  the  indi- 
cation of  addr.jses,  especially  in  the  suburbs,  so 
as  to  be  legible  at  night  as  well  as  by  day ; and 
for  ornamental  fascias  to  shop  fronts. 

Messrs.  Cox  & Son,  the  Patent  Carving  Works, 
Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  show,  in  their  stand 
(227),  what  they  are  doing  with  their  machinery, 
including  a Caen  stone  font,  supported  by  columns 
of  various  marbles,  including  rouge  royal,  Irish 
green,  and  serpentine,  with  white  and  mottled 
alabaster  caps  and  bases.  The  bowl  of  the  font  is 
sxxrrounded  by  eight  carved  angels  holding  a 
ribbon.  It  is  spoilt  by  the  vulgar  painted  and 
gilt  ironwork,  oak -leaves  and  acorns,  on  the 
cover. 

In  the  centre  of  the  flrst  room  stands  a full- 
sized  model  of  font,  now  being  executed  in  statuary 
marble  from  the  design  of  Mr.  S.  W.  Daukes,  for 
Witley  Church,  with  carved  oak  cover,  both  exe- 
cuted by  James  Forsyth.  Three  angels  carry  the 
howl,  the  outline  of  which  is  not  very  pleasing. 
The  cover  includes  six  trusses  reversed,  meeting 


at  the  top,  and  carrying  a figure  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist. 

With  one  more  subject,  treated  by  two  ex- 
hibitors, we  must  close  our  present  notice.  Under 
the  Nos.  316,  317,  and  318,  Lady  Mildred  Beres- 
ford-Hope  exhibits  specimens  of  a method  of 
applique  needle-work,  suitable  to  ecclesiastical  and 
other  architectm-al  decoration,  comprising  a com- 
pleted specimen,  balf-completed  specimen,  and 
cartoon.  This  method  of  needlework,  it  is  stated, 
was  invented  for,  and  applied  to,  the  new  choir 
hangings  in  Cologne  Cathedral,  designed  by  M. 
Ramboux.  and  executed  by  300  ladies  of  Cologne, 
under  the  direction  of  Mile.  Martens.  The 
pattern  is  first  drawn.  Flat  pieces  of  silk  or  satin 
are  then  laid  on,  to  give  the  ground  colour  of 
the  various  parts,  and  these  are  worked  upon. 

(323.)  Unfinished  portion  of  a banner  or  standard 
screen,  executed  by  a lady  amateur,  from  designs 
by  Alfred  Bell,  is  on  the  same  principle,  hut  is 
more  crude  than  the  specimen  from  Cologne.  The 
method  was  hit  upon,  Mr.  Bell  says,  in  the  study 
and  treatment  of  glass  without  knowing  that  it 
had  been  attempted  elsewhere.  Ho  is  somewhat 
inclined  to  demur  to  auy  kind  of  shading  as  such. 
It  seems  to  him  that  a perfectly  fiat  treatment 
would  be  most  suitable,  and  that  the  black  outlines 
should  be  kept  so  narrow  as  not  to  look  like  the 
lead  in  a window,  otherwise  the  appearance  would 
he  simply  that  of  a cartoon  for  glass,  which  should 
he  carefully  avoided.  Great  things  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  diaper  on  dresses  and  background,  by 
means  of  stitching]  and  from  the  method  being 
susceptible  of  any  amount  of  boldness,  it  is  suit- 
able for  curtains  and  bangings.  We  are  much 
mistaken,  however,  if  it  have  any  right  to  be 
called  a new  process. 


SMALL  HOUSES. 

We  have  lately  bad  conversation  with  a person 
who  has  a family  of  seven  young  children.  His  in- 
come is  not  large,  and  is  at  times  uncertain.  Now 
his  is  a case  that  maybe  counted  by  the  thousand 
in  the  metropolis  and  large  towns,  and  Is,  therefore, 
well  worthy  of  attention;  for,  under  such  condi- 
tions, where  children  are  to  be  reared,  house  accom- 
modation is  of  the  greatest  importance;  and  yet, 
as  matters  stand,  ic  is  attended  with  the  greatest 
ditficulty.  The  expenses  of  a family  render  it  less 
easy  to  meet  a large  amount  of  rent.  As  only  one 
instance,  our  informant,  who  has  kept  a regular 
account  of  expenses,  Ac.,  states  that  his  wife  and 
seven  children  (the  eldest  about  fourteen  years  of 
age)  consume  between  3,600  and  1,700  half- 
quartern loaves  in  each  year,— say  1,650.  This,  at 
the  present  price  of  bread,  would  amount  to 
211.  10s.  It  is  worth  while  to  mention,  before 
proceeding  further,  that  the  addition  of  Id.  a 
quartern  in  the  price  of  bread  would  make  the 
above  quantity  of  bread  come  to  3Z.  8s.  9d.  extra. 
These  figures  serve  to  show  the  vital  import- 
ance of  the  price  of  broad  to  the  great  masses  of 
the  people,  and  how  thankful  we  ought  to  be  that 
recent  laws  have  made  the  supply  ot  this  necessary 
of  life  more  regular  and  of  more  even  price,  lo 
return,  however,  to  the  dwellings,  we  will  give 
some  particulars  almost  in  the  words  of  our  in- 
formant. He  says  that  the  troubles  which  occur, 
owing  to  the  present  arrangement  of  the  houses 
generallyappointed  for  the  use  of  families.are  great. 
The  taking  of  an  entire  bouse  by  a man  whose  in- 
come is  barely  sufficient  with  economy  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  common  necessaries  and  a moderate 
rent  is  a very  great  risk.  A house  in  London,  to 
be  sublet  with  any  prospect  of  success,  will  cost  in 
rent  at  the  least  26Z.  per  annum,  and  in  a mode- 
rately rated  parish  the  poor-rates  and  other  ex- 
penses will  come  to  6^.  lOs.  more  : this  amounts 
to  *123.  6d.  a-week,  provided  the  parts  which  are 
not  needed  cannot  be  let.  The  failure  of  letting 
soon  leads  to  evil  consequences : executions  for 
taxes  come  in,  with  expenses,  and  the  expenses 
of  such  proceedings  are  great.  For  house  duty, 
amounting  to  7s.  6d. — this  not  being  promptly 
met, — the  expense  for  a few  hours’  possession  came 
to  5b.  6d.,  nearly  as  much  as  the  original  debt 
(13s.  in  all).  Besides,  for  those  who  have  a number 
of  children  to  feed,  quarterly  payments  are  mis- 
chievous. In  the  hope  of  something  tui’ning  up, 
or  in  time  of  need,  the  money  which  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  rent  and  taxes  is  meddled 
with.  This,  it  will  be  said,  ia  not  right ; but,  un- 
fortunately, it  is  natural,  when  pressed,  to  hope 


for  the  future,  and  to  use  the  means  which  arc 
immediately  at  hand.  This  often  not  only  causes 
the  persons  who  rent  the  houses  to  have  their  pro- 
perty sold  up;  but  the  property  of  the  lodgers,  even 
if  they  owe  no  rent,  frequently  suffers.  Acknow- 
ledging the  danger  there  is  in  risking  the  undertak- 
ing of  a whole  bouse,  it  remains  for  those  situated  as 
above  mentioned  to  take  part  of  a dwelling  as  the 
tenant  of  another.  Even  this  is  not  an  easy  matter. 
In  such  circumstances  long  journeysmaybe  taken, 
and  answers  to  applications  given  will  be  something 
as  follows : — “ I like  you  very  well ; but  bless  you, 
man,  the  children  ! I have  five  myself,  or  else  I 
would  never  have  troubled  myself  with  a house 
like  this:  the  hand  seems  to  he  never  out  of  the 
pocket;  but  for  the  sake  of  the  children  I put  up 
with  it.”  It  may  he  noticed,  in  looking  for  apart- 
ments, that,  generally,  the  person  renting  the 
house  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  premises ; and 
it  is  clear  that  a number  of  children  on  the  first 
floor  and  a number  below  must  create  sad  confu- 
sion : it  is  impossible  to  tie  the  hoys  or  fasten 
their  tongues.  For  the  sake  of  quiet  the  children 
are  sent  into  the  streets,  and  ten  to  one  some  of 
them  get  more  or  less  polluted  by  mixing  with 
boys  who  have  become  acquainted  with  wicked- 
ness. From  time  to  time  we  have  referred  to  this 
most  important  subject;  lueutioned  how  totally 
unfitted  the  houses 'let  in  tenements  are  for  the 
purposes  of  families;  the  confusion  which  must 
ensue  even  to  those  of  the  most  careful  and  regular 
habits;  and  it  should  not  he  overlooked  that,  as 
things  now  are,  even  respectable  persons  with 
families  and  limited  means  are  driven  into  neigh- 
bourhoods and  among  people  whose  manners  are 
distasteful  to  themselves  and  ruinous  to  the  young. 
The  model  lodging-houses  for  families  are  all  full. 
At  Stratton-street,  where  we  lately  inquired,  there 
were  eighteen  names  of  applicants  on  the  list  for 
sets  of  rooms;  and  this  notwithstanding  that  these 
buildings  are  not  in  the  style  popular  amongst 
the  working  classes. 

Anxious  to  find  what  the  modern  builders  are 
doing  in  the  way  of  providing  dwellings  which 
would  combine  privacy,  means  of  proper  cook- 
iug^i  washing,  &c.,  for  families,  so  much  needed, 
at  a moderate  cost,  we  have  glanced  at  what  is 
going  on  in  the  northern  part  of  the  metropolis^ 
Near  the  railway  station,  in  the  Caledonian-road^ 
there  is  a row  of  small  houses,  some  in  course  of 
erection,  and  others  finished.  These  are  plain 
and  unadorned,  in  exterior  appearance,  and  con- 
sist of  two  stories,  two  rooms  ou  the  ground,  and 
washhouse  leading  to  a yard  for  clothes  drying,  in 
which  there  are  a closet,  dust-bin,  &c.  _ There  are 
two  rooms  above  the  parlours,  ol  a fair  size : the 
interiors  are  neatly  fitted.  lu  the  kitchen  is  a good 
cooking  fireplace,  with  boiler  and  oven.  These 
are  very  convenient : but  the  rent  is  19L  10s.,  and 
taxes  make  the  annual  amount  24L  Further 
north  are  some  other  houses,  very  neat  in  external 
appearance,  which  are  so  constructed  that  a pas- 
sage and  staircase  divide  the  bouse  of  seven 
rooms,  as  it  were,  into  two  parts,— three  rooms 
on  one  side,  all  front,  and  three  front  on  the 
other,  and  a back  room  built  over  the  washhouse. 
At  a’ first  glance  it  would  seem  that  this  plan 
might  be  very  convenient  for  two  families  who 
could  live  on  friendly  terms  together;  but  there 
are  only  one  kitchen  and  one  washhouse,  which 
projects  iuto  the  garden  behind.  _ One  wash- 
house might  he  sufficient,  hut  a single  cooking 
apparatus  would  not  answer  the  purposes  of  a 
respectable  man’s  family.  Besides,  there  would: 
be  in  this  case  the  want  of  that  privacy  to  which 
we  attach  so  much  importance.  The  rent  ol 
these  bouses  is  30^.,  the  taxes  about  6/.  (36ij 
altogether).  If  such  a building  as  this  could,  b«i 
fitted  for  the  accommodation  of  two  families,  thi 
divided  rent  would  amount  to  18^.  a year,—, 
about  78.  a-week,  an  expense  which  many  would 
gladly  incur,  knowing  that  this  would  he  tb' 
limit.  , , , , 

It  is  said  that  owing  to  the  high  ground-ren. 
it  is  not  possible  to  rear  dwellings  for  the  indusi 
trial  classes  which  are  suitable  in  appearance  an; 
possessed  of  those  other  qualities  which  are  S' 
necessary.  It  seems,  however,  to  us  that  tb: 
adhesion  to  old  customs— that  routine,  which  s 
times  does  much  damage, — is  in  a great  measut^ 
to  blame  for  this. 

Surely  it  is  not  impossible,  if  judgment  be  showf 
in  the  selection  of  a site,  to  make  dwellings,  adapte 
to  the  working  multitude  of  the  metropolis  an 
our  large  towns,  a comfort  to  the  dwellers  and; 
good  speculation  for  those  who  would  in  a husmeaj 
like  way  undertake  such  buildings. 


The  Illuiiinating  Aet-Union. — The  Exl 
bition  of  this  Association  is  now  open. 


April  20,  1861.~| 
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REFLECTIONS  IN  THE  STREETS. 
lnE  wayfarer  who  passes  along  the  streets  of 
the  metropolis  with  thought  and  intelligence  need 
never  be  without  objects  which  are  both  suggestive 
and  amusing,  as  well  as  instructive.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  transition  goes  on  slowly  but 
surely  in  the  right  direction ; and  although,  to 
those  whose  views  are  a little  forward,  and  who  do 
not  think  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way,  this 
advance  may  seem  by  far  too  slow;  yet  the  careful 
observer  will  notice  that  there  are  at  present 
feelings  abroad  and  works  in  progress  which  are 
destined  to  make  great  and  beneficial  changes  in 
the  condition  of  the  dwellers  in  our  chief  towns. 
During  the  last  twenty-five  years  certain  social 
foundations  have  been  laid  which  will  bring  the 
various  grades  and  masses  of  the  people  together, 
more  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  history  of  this 
nation  in  anything  like  the  same  space  of  time. 

The  advancing  intelligence  has  put  an  end 
to  wholesale  executions,  which  did  not  check 
crime^  but  tended  to  brutalize  tbe  ignorant  and 
half-civilized  portions  of  the  population  who 
witnessed  them.  Now,  for  only  one  crime  is  the 
punishment  of  death  inflicted ; and  it  becomes  a 
matter  for  consideration  if  this  last  lingering 
remnant  of  barbarous  custom  be  of  so  much  avail 
in  preventing  murder,  as  would  be  lengthened 
penal  servitude  with  severe  corporal  punishment. 
Sheep-stealing,  horse-stealing,  stealing  wet  clothes 
from  hedges,  and  very  nearly  a hundred  other 
offences,  would,  on  proof,  send  the  off’ender,  who 
might  be  a young  boy  or  girl  of  tender  years,  to 
the  scaffold.  By  comparison  with  the  times  of 
Dick  Turpin  and  other  notorious  knights  of  the 
road  when  hanging  was  in  fashion,  it  is  clear  that 
now  both  life  and  property  are  safer  than  then 
from  violent  robbers  and  murderers,  both  in  Queen 
Victoria's  highways  and  on  the  new  iron  lines 
of  ^ the  Stephensons  and  Brunels.  Nor  do  we 
think  that  damp  clothes  in  orchards,  gardens,  and 
hedges,  are  less  secure  than  formerly;  nor  that 
forgery  has  been  committed  to  the  extent  antici- 
pated, notwithstanding  both  population  and  wealth 
have  been  increased  and  multiplied  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  withdrawal  of  capital  punish- 
ment. 

Those  facts,  at  the  present  time,  require  con- 
sideration ; for,  just  uow,  in  several  quarters, 
attempts  are  being  made  to  create  a re-action 
against  those  advances  which  have  been  attended 
with  so  much  benefit. 

In  considering  the  means  which,  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a century,  have  been  put  in  oppo- 
rition  to  the  teaching  of  the  hangman  ; we  find  a 
greatly  extended,  cheap,  good  system  of  educa- 
tion. Men  of  education,  ability,  and  rank,  have 
Musulercd  it  a privilege  to  lecture  on  subjects  of 
interest  to  the  working  and  humbler  classes.  In 
she  great  tomis,  libraries,  museums,  schools  of 
irt  and  design,  have  been  opened,  and  flourish. 
Nor  should  we  omit  to  make  mention  of  the 
r*agged  and  industrial  schools,  reformatories,  and 
refuges,  which  have  been  the  . means  of  curing 
inany  who  had  fallen  into  vice,  and  saving  a mul- 
dtude  of  those  who  were  in  danger. 

I In  these  days,  by  means  of  the  steam -press,  a 
'Working  man  may  buy  the  same  number  of 
j|xcellent  books  for  a few  shillings  which  he  could 
lormerly  only  obtain  for  about  as  many  pounds, 
ifhe  distant  portions  of  the  country  have  been 
))rought  together,  by  tbe  locomotive  engine  and 
‘he  steam-packet,  so  cheaply,  that  here,  too, 
ilhillmgs  are  equivalent  to  pounds.  With  these 
find  other  signs  of  progress,  minds  of  great  and 
j:ood  workers  see  indications  that  Europe  will 
raecome  a band  of  united  states,  strong  in  the  power 
|(f  civilization,  and  opposed  to  tbe  trammelling  of 
^ihought,  or  the  enslavement  of  mankind.  The 
facilities  of  communication  between  nation  and 
.lation  are  now  so  great  and  so  continual,  that 
-.nrery  day  words  fly  from  land  to  land,  thus  more 
(nd  more  assimilating  the  languages  of  the  peoples. 

In  Great  Britain,  in  days  of  yore,  the  words 
(deed  by  the  population  in  different  counties 
were  virtually  as  different  as  are  those  of  London 
i provincialisms 

■ t dialect  are  vanishing,  and  it  may  not  be 
?ng  before  the  guttural  of  Northumberland, 
lod  the  peculiarities  which  still  linger  in 
illurhain,  Yorkshire,  Wales,  and  Scotland ; and, 
ulough  last,  not  least,  in  London  itself;  will 
b3Corae  amongst  the  curiosities  of  the  past.  But 
ptwithstandmg  all  these  favourable  changes 
chich  are  going  on,  there  certainly  are  neglects 
)C  portions  of  our  population,  which  look  all  the 
eore  dismal  m consequence  of  the  bright  lights 
:lhich  have  shone  out  in  other  directions. 

Q Amongst  the  objects  which  attract  the  atten- 
on  of  the  wanderer  in  the  metropolis,  are  the 


hospitals  devoted  to  the  cure  of  so  many  human 
infirmities;  and  it  is  one  of  the  signs  of  our  times, 
and  a matter  which  we  think  is  in  accordance 
with  the  advance  of  our  population  and  know- 
ledge,  that  hospitals  are  being  founded  for  the 
cure  of  eye  diseases,  paralysis,  consumption,  spinal 
diseases,  and  other  specialities.  Such  subdivisions 
have  been  objected  to  by  some  medical  authorities ; 
but,  as  we  think,  without  any  sufficient  reason. 

Amongst  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
the  nursing  and  medical  attention  upon  the  sick, 
we  ought  not  to  omit  the  idea  of  tUe  foundation 
of  a Female  Medical  College,  in  which  ladies  may  be 
enabled  to  fitthemselves  forattention  to  tbe  general 
complaints  of  women  and  children.  In  the  olden 
days  women  of  rank  and  condition  were  our  most 
skilled  and  eminent  physicians,  .and  in  recent 
times  Miss  Nightingale  and  some  other  ladies  have 
shown  the  great  advantage  which  may  be  derived 
from  well-educated  females  turning  their  attention 
to  medical  knowledge.  In  the  present  fashion  of  our 
general  education  hut  few  men  and  still  fewer 
women  are  acquainted  with  even  the  simplest  rules 
of  health  ; and  thousands  of  children  and  others 
perish  in  consequence  of  this  want  of  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  mothers  who  have  received  what 
is  considered  a fair  amount  of  education.  It 
may  be  hoped  that,  in  course  of  time,  preju- 
dice on  this  point  will  be  removed,  and  that  in 
many  families  one  girl  at  least  will  be  educated  as 
a doctress;  for  it  is  clear  that  such  a qualification 
would  not  be  useless  in  the  event  of  her  becoming 
a wife  and  a mother ; and,  in  the  case  of  the  death 
of  a husband,  or  through  misfortune,  this  ability 
might  be  made  a source  of  income. 

In  our  rambles  we  have  often  noted  the  active 
work  of  officers  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animals.  Their  operations  prevent  the  public 
from  witnessing  in  the  streets  many  painful 
and  disgraceful  scenes.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  in  Islington  to  form  a refuge  for  dogs  of 
high  and  low'  degree.  It  is  proposed  to  gather 
lost  or  distres.'^ed  dogs  from  the  streets,  to  endea- 
vour to  restore  wandering  pet  dogs  to  their  dis- 
consolate owners,  and  to  furnish  a home  for  house- 
less  dogs  of  low  degree  until  some  philanthropic 
individual  should  become  willing  to  take  the  care 
of  them.  A miserable  dog  is,  undoubtedly,  a 
painful  object;  but,  knowing  tbe  necessity  which 
exists  for  the  exercise  of  humanity  and  charity  in 
much  more  important  directions,  few  will  give 
this  movement  much  encouragement. 

There  are  many  individuals  who  are  not  only 
able  but  anxious  to  do  a certain  amount  of  good 
to  their  fellows,  but  who  are  diffident,  and  think 
their  seeraing|y  small  efforts  but  of  little  avail : this 
18  a great  mistake.  An  example  has  been  set  by 
the  French  Protestants  in  benefiting  the  poor  of 
their  own  creed,  who,  in  consequence  of  their  reli- 
gious opinions,  are  prevented  from  obtaining  in 
time  of  distress  the  aid  of  French  charities.  In 
Paris,  well-to-do  and  charitable  Protestants  gronp 
themselves  into  dizaines,  or  tens.  Each  ten  takes 
one  or  more  poor  families  in  charge.  Each  member 
of  a ten  subscribes  to  the  general  fund,  and  each 
member  has  his  active  duty  also.  Some  tens  col- 
lect only  a few  francs  weekly:  others  more  wealthy 
command  large  sums  and  extend  their  usefulness 
to  a greater  extent : nurses,  medical  attendance, 
clothing,  and  w'hat  is  better,  ’n  many  instances, 
employment  is  by  this  means  given.  ‘Such  bene- 
volent little  societies  as  these  might  be  usefully 
formed  in  our  own  towns  and  villages.  Persons 
should  not  be  afraid  of  small  beginnings,  for  from 
them  have  often  risen  important  results. 


CONDITION  OF  OUR  TOWNS:  OBSTRUC- 
TION TO  IMPROVEMENT. 

Sra,— Having  for  many  years  been  a reader  of 
the  Builder,  I am  tolerably  well  up  in  sanitary 
matters;  but  every  now  and  then  you  throw  new 
light  on  the  subject,  or  re-direct  attention  to  old 
objects,  and  place  before  local  authorities  and  the 
general  public  matters  of  the  utmost  importance. 
“London  Shadows”  and  “Town  Swamps”  are 
bearing  good  fruit,  to  use  this  form  of  metaphor, 
^ may  be  witnessed  in  the  sanitary  reports  of 
Dr.  Letheby  and  tbe  several  medical  officers  of 
the  metropolitan  districts.  London  is  now  the 
healthiest  metropolis  in  the  world;  and,  as  sani- 
tary works  are  more  fully  carried  out,  health  is 
unproved.  Your  notes  on  the  sanitary  condition 
of  our  chief  towns  will  also  do  good.  You  will 
anger  the  ignorant,  the  prejudiced,  and  the 
selfish  : you  will  frighten  the  timid ; but  you  will 
strengthen  the  wise  and  the  benevolent,  and 
rouse,  as  with  a trumpet-call,  all  local  sanitarians, 
lour  recent  strictures  on  Stafford,  and  now  on 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  will  shame  the  authorities 
into  some  move ; and  any  movement  is  better  than 


apathetic  stagnation.  Your  statements  will  be 
impudently  denied,  and  your  inferences  will  be 
ignorantly  disputed;  but  there  will  exist  the  hor- 
rible and  damning  facts, — the  swamps  and  foul 
ditches  at  Stafford,  and  the  crowded  and  ruinous 
tenements  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  with  a total 
absence  of  sanitary  appliances,  even  for  decency, 
in  the  latter  case.  Dental  will  only  cause  a more 
full  inquiry ; aud  this  will,  of  my  own  knowledge, 
strengthen  even  your  strongest  remarks.  There 
is  not  one  public  sewer  in  the  town  of  Stafford. 
“ The  town  cannot  be  sewered,  it  is  so  flat 
and  low,”  say  the  local  Solons.  There  are, 
however,  cities,  towns,  and  districts  effectively 
sewered,  which  are  quite  as  flat  aud  more  sur- 
rounded with  water,— as  part  of  Carlisle,  and 
of  West  Ham,  where  an  area  very  much 
larger  than  Stafford  is  10  feet  below  the  level  of 
high  water;— in  America,  the  town  of  Chicago; 
and  then  we  have  the  Fens  in  England,  and  large 
areas  in  Holland  embanked  and  drained.  So  soon 
as  the  local  authorities  in  Stafford  make  np  their 
minds  to  spend  6d.  in  the  pound  for  good  sewers 
and  drains,  they  may  have  them,  and  so  remove 
the  present  reproach  from  their  town ; and,  by 
reducing  the  annual  mortality  by  some  4.  in  each 
1,000  of  population,  save  about  80  lives  per  year. 
Local  alarmists  say,  “ Sanitary  works  will  ruin  the 
town  by  their  great  cost.  They  will  increase  local 
rates  from  5s.  to  10s.  in  the  p*ound.”  Let  these 
people,  however,  inquire,  in  such  cities  and  towns 
as  North  Shields,  Carlisle,  Preston,  Croydon,  Ely, 
Worksop,  Macclesfield,  Buxton,  or  in  any  other 
place  where  jood  sewers  and  drains  have  been 
executed,  as  to  the  sewers  rate  paid  or  to  be  paid 
for  complete  works.  Two  questions  may  be  asked 
at  the  same  time — “ The  amount  of  sewers  rate  ? ” 
and  then,  “ Would  the  local  authorities  and  the 
inhabitants  in  the  improved  districts  save  the  rate 
and  return  to  their  iinsewered  state  if  thev  could 
do  so  ? ” 

Ihe  condition  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  is  well 
calculated  to  excite  horror ; — a wealthy  corpora- 
tion and  a money-making  community  sunk  in 
squalid,  sickening  filth  ! Tbe  present  state  of  this 
town,  as  detailed  in  your  leader  of  tbe  13th  inst.. 
Is  a disgrace  to  our  much-vaunted  freedom  and 
local  self-government.  A little  wholesome  despot- 
ism  might  certainly  be  exercised  in  such  a case, 

^ What  do  the  members  of  the  wealthy  corpora- 
tion of  Newcastle  wait  for  ? A warning  ? They 
had  it  in  the  terrible  cholera  ravages,  from  1839 
to  1853.  Or,  do  they  stay  until  the  sanitary  pro- 
blem shall  have  been  worked  out  in  other  towns  ? 
This  problem  has  been  so  worked  out  even  at  their 
own  door ; as  at  North  Shields;  partially  at  Gates- 
head, immediately  opposite; and,  most  fully,  in-tbe 
Small  town  of  Alnwick.  Newcastle  some  years 
ago  went  building  mad  when  Mr.  Grainger  pulled 
down  and  re-erected  whole  streets  of  pulace-likc 
shops  and  houses,  “before  their  time,”  many  of 
which  crumbled,  unfinished,  to  premature  decay. 
If  this  mad  speculation  hindered  comprehensive 
sanitary  works,  the  cause  no  longer  remains,  as 
local  trade  and  growth  have  overtaken  the  build- 
ing delirium  of  former  years. 

Surely,  Mr.  Builder,  your  well-deserved  casti- 
gation will  shame  the  corporation  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne  into  sanitary  life.  You  told  the  good 
people  of  Birmingham  some  time  ago  a few  un- 
wholesome truths ; and  a public  meeting  sanctioned 
an  application  to  Parliament,  and  the  corporation 
are  up  this  session  to  obtain  an  Improvement  Bill, 
to  enable  them  to  form  anct  pave  streets  and 
roails,  and  to  complete  a system  of  sewers  and 
drains,  as  also  to  execute  other  necessary  sanitarv 
works.  All  good  men  must  hope  that  your  recent 
castigation  ot  the  Newcastleites  may  induce  simi- 
lar active  results.  Tbe  present  state  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne is  not  only  a local  disgrace,  but 
it  is  a national  disgrace. 

One  who  knows  feom  inspection  that 

TOUE  DESCEIPTION  IS  NOT  OVEBDEAWN. 


SEWER-AIR  AND  HOUSES. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  MEDICAl  OFFICEBS  OF  HEALTH. 

At  a recent  general  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Association  of  the  Medieal  Officers  of  Health  the 
following  discussion  took  place  “on  tbe  beat  means 
to  be  adopted  and  enforced  for  preventing  the 
entrance  of  sewer  air  into  houses,  especially  those 
iuhabited  by  the  upper  classes.” 

Dr.  Sanderson  opened  the  debate.  His  remarks 
were  founded  on  the  following  propositions : — 

“1.  Thatainongthe  many  falsehoods  and  fallacies  which 
are  current  among:  the  public,  and  even  professional  per- 
sons, as  to  the  causes  of  disease,  there  is  no  fact  esta- 
blished on  a firmer  basts  than  that  of  the  morbific  agency 
of  sewer  air,  and  that  this  agency  is  exerted  more  ener- 
getically by  the  small  quantities  which  find  their  wav 
furtively,  but  constantly,  into  houses,  than  by  the  laree 
quantities  which  are  disengaged  by  the  gully  grates  “ 
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That  the  o' 

toiS  “very  *'  “ K 

arams  is  J,  ,ininnire  II  every  dram  that  is 

d“f„r'.t  .e»^  nine  nionth. 

‘"3‘'S'^tlSe'f»ct’l»'’oi?e°ot'’innch  grreater  sanitary  im- 
nmiancB  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed  i that  it  requires 
SSerlmental  Investigation  i and  that,  as  from  its  seat  it 
lies  between  the  domain  of  the  surveyor  and  that  of  the 
medical  officer  of  health,  it  ought  to  be  considered  by 
them  conjointly.” 


Dr.  Sanderson  supported  these  propositions  by 
d priori  reasoning,  and  by  experimental  observa- 
tions and  other  facte.  He  exhibited  an  apparatus 
which  be  had  contrived  to  gauge  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  the  relative  pressure  of  the  air  in  the 
sewers  and  in  houses,  and  the  direction  of  currents 
of  air  in  sewers. 

Mr.  Chadwick  agreed  in  the  mam  with  Dr. 
Sanderson,  but  believed  that  we  should  not  be 
satisfied  with  our  sewers  being  sewers  of  deposit, 
as  for  the  most  part  they  now  are  in  London,  but 
that  they  should  be  so  perfect  as  to  carry  off  all 
fceculent  matters  before  there  was  time  for  de- 


composition to  set  in.  ^ 

Dr.  Gibbon  and  Dr.  Cbowne  followed  m the 


the  house-drains.  He  called  attention  to  the 
many  practical  difficulties  attending  the  _ re- 
modelling of  the  entire  sewerage  of  a place  dramca 
as  London  is,  on  so  many  different  independent 
plans,  and  with  so  many  very  defective  old  sewers. 

Mr.  Chadwick  said  a few  words,  and  read  some 
propositions  embodying  bis  views.  They  were, 
however,  too  comprehensive  to  he  considered  by 
the  meeting  at  a late  hour  of  the  discussion. 


discus.'-ion.  , 

Mr.  R.  Rawlinson  believed  that  traps  ought 
never  to  be  relied  on  : he  maintained  that  no  drain 
or  sewer  should  enter  within  the  walls  of  any 
house.  He  said,  that  in  many  parts  of  London 
there  w'ere  houses  whose  drains  did  not  communi- 
cate with  the  sewer,  although  they  were  believed 
to  do  so,  and  there  was  a good  sewer  immediately 
in  front  of  them.  Carlisle  was  adduced  as  an 
instance  of  good  sewerage.  No  man  bad  entered 
the  sewers  to  cleanse  them  since  their  establish- 
ment about  si.x  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Rawlinson 
stated  that  they  were  still  in  a clean  state.  Venti- 
lating shafts  were  here  used,  and  all  the  sewers 
were  "’constructed  on  a uniform  plan,  and  pre- 
viously determined  scheme. 

Mr.  Merry,  surveyor  of  Paddington,  then  spoke, 
confirming  Dr.  Sanderson’s  experimental  observa- 
tions. 

Mr.  Thomson  tirged  the  great  importance  of 
the  subject.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  sewer 
air  did  not  usually  contain  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
but  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  was  alkaiine, 
favouring  the  growth  of  animal  life.  The  air  of 
dwelling-rooms,  on  the  contrary,  was  usually  acid, 
and  favourable  to  the  growth  of  low  forms  of 
vegetable  life.  He  spoke  of  all  brick  drains  as 
means  of  allowing  sewer  gases  to  enter  houses. 
He  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Rawlinson,  but  was 
favourable  to  good  drains  under  houses,  as  they 
kept  the  basement  dry.  Dwellings  in  mews  were 
always  charged  with  sewage  gases,  unless  better 
ventilitcd  and  drained  than  most  of  them  are  at 


present. 

Dr.  Lankester  spoke  of  the  low  forms  of  fungi 
produced  in  air  and  water  which  were  likely  to 
be  injurious  to  health.  He  alluded  to  the  bad 
arrangements  for  drainage  in  many  modern  houses, 
ns  sometimes  no  traps  are  placed  between  the 
sewer  and  the  house  : sometimes  pipes  were  put 
down  without  cementing  the  joints  properly.  He 
alluded  to  the  experiment  being  made  in  the  City 
of  ventilating  sewers  and  placing  charcoal  filters 
at  the  outlets  of  the  ventilating  shafts.  He 
maintained  that  we  should  not  rest  contented 
until  sewers  acted  so  well  as  not  to  require  special 
means  of  ventilation.  He  related  the  case  of  an 
eminent  literary  man  whose  death  was  clearly 
caused  by  sewer  gas  entering  a house  from  want 
of  proper  traps. 

Mr.  Burgi  Mr.  Lord,  and  Dr.  Aldis  followed, 
and  confirmed  what  Dr.  Lankester  had  said  as  to 
the  negligence  of  builders  in  draining  many 
modern  houses,  as  it  appeared  to  be  no  one’s  busi- 
ness to  see  that  the  conditions  of  building  con- 
tracts were  complied  with. 

Mr.  Druitt  said  that  he  was  informed  on  good 
authority  that  paint  became  tarnished  in  London 
more  readily  now  than  a few  years  ago.  Was 
this  due  to  sulphur  or  carbon  ? Probably  the 
former.  He  alluded  to  the  existence  of  many  old 
sewers,  whose  presence  was  not  marked  on  any 
maps,  nor  known  until  discovered  accidentally  in 
excavations.  He  referred  to  the  importance  of 
spreading  information  on  these  topics  in  schools; 
also  by  sanitary  tracts  and  lectures,  referring  espe- 
cially with  commendation  to  the  labours  of  the 
“Ladies’  Sanitary  Association.”  He  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  labours  of  the  medical  officers  of 
health  would  be  directed  towards  the  getting  of 
perfectly-acting  sewers,  the  emanations  from  which 
could  not  be  noxious. 

Mr.  Lovegrove,  surveyor  of  Hackney,  made  a 
few  remarks,  and  exhibited  his  patent  traps,  con- 
structed with  the  view  of  preventing  sewer  air 
entering  bonses  at  the  time  water  is  flowing  down 


GIRDERS,  BEAMS,  AND  LINTELS, 

TnE  following  remarks  on  the  strength  of 
materials  have  been  deduced  by  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Haswell  (for  the  “ .lournal  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute”) from  the  experiments  of  Barlow,  Buchanan, 
Fairbairn,  Ilodgkinson,  Stephenson,  Major  Wade, 
and  others. 

T^e  transverse  or  lateral  strength  of  any  girder, 
heam,  hressiinnner,  lintel,  tf'c.  <^‘c.,  is  in  proportion 
to  the  product  of  its  breadth  and  the  sq\iare  of 
its  depth,  and  also  to  the  area  of  its  cross  section. 

The  best  form  of  section  for  cast-iron  girders  or 
beams,  &c.,  is  deduced  from  the  experiments  of 
Mr.  E.  Ilodgkinson,  and  such  as  have  this  form  of 
section  (i)  are  known  ns  Hodgkinson’s. 

The  rule  deduced  from  his  experiments,  directs 
as  follows  : — area  of  bottom  flanch,  six  times  that 
of  the  top  flanch.  I’lanches  connected  by  a tbin 
vertical  web,  only  sufficiently  thick  to  have  the 
requisite  lateral  stiffness,  and  tapering  both  up- 
wards and  downwards  from  the  neutral  axis;  and 
in  order  to  set  aside  the  risk  of  an  imperfect  cast- 
ing, by  any  great  disproportion  between  the  web 
and  the  fl’auches,  it  should  be  tapered  so  as^  to 
connect  with  them  with  a thickness  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  flanch. 

When  girders  are  subjected  to  impulses,  and 
are  used  to  sustain  vibrating  loads,  as  in  bridges, 
&c.,  the  best  proportion  between  the  top  and 
bottom  flanch,  is  as  one  to  four,  as  a general  rule, 
they  should  be  as  narrow  and  deep  as  practicable, 
and  should  never  be  deflected  to  more  than  one 
five-luindredr.h  of  their  length. 

In  public  halls,  churches,  and  buildings  where 
the  weight  of  people  alone  is  to  be  provided  for, 
an  estimate  of  175  pounds  per  square  foot  of  floor 
surface  is  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  weight  of 
flooring  and  the  load  upon  it. 

In  store-houses  and  factories,  the  w'cight  to  be 
provided  for,  should  be  estimated  at  that,  which 
may  at  any  time  be  placed  thereon,  or  which  at 
any  time  may  bear  upon  any  portion  of  their 
floors : the  usual  allowance,  however,  is  for  a 
weight  of  280  pounds  per  square  foot  of  floor 
surface. 

In  all  uses,  such  as  in  buildings  and  bridges, 
where  the  structure  is  exposed  to  sudden  im- 
pulses, the  load  or  stress  to  be  sustained  should 
not  exceed  from  one-fifih  to  one-sixth  of  the 
breaking  weight  of  the  material  employed,  but 
when  the  load  is  uniform  or  quiescent,  it  may 
be  increased  to  one-third  and  one-fourth  of  the 
breaking  weight. 

An  open  web  girder  or  beam.  See.  is  to  be  esti- 
mated in  its  resistance  on  the  same  principle  as 
if  it  bad  a solid  web.  In  cast  metals,  allowance 
is  to  be  made  for  the  loss  of  strength  due  to 
the  unequal  contraction  in  cooling  of  the  web 
and  flanebes. 

In  cast  iron,  the  mean  resistance  to  crushing  or 
compression  and  extension,  are  as  5'5  to  1,  and 
in  wrought  iron,  as  12  to  23 ; hence  the  mass 
of  metal  below  the  neutral  axis,  will  be  greatest 
in  these  proportions,  when  the  stress  is  interme- 
diate between  the  ends  or  supports  of  the  guides, 
&e. 

Wooden  girders  or  beams,  when  sawed  in  two 
or  more  pieces,  and  slips  are  set  between  them, 
and  the  whole  bolted  together  are  made  stifler 
by  the  operation  and  are  rendered  less  liable  to 
decay. 

Girders  cast  with  a face  up  are  stronger  than 
when  cast  on  a side,  in  the  proportion  of  1 to 
•959,  and  they  are  strongest  also  when  cast  with 
the  broadest  flanch  up. 

The  following  results  of  the  resistances  of 
metals  will  show  how  the  material  should  be 
distributed,  in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  of 
strength  with  the  minimum  of  material 


Wrought  iron 
Copper... 


Cast  iron  | i 


Hence,  in  a wrougbt-iron  beam,  the  upper 
flanch  should  be  as  23  to  12,  or  2 to  1. 

The  best  iron  baa  the  greatest  tensile  strength, 
and  the  least  compressive  or  crushing. 

The  relative  strength  of  girders  oi*  beams,  cast 


vertical  or  horizontal,  is  as  536  to  614,  or  as  1 to 
96. 

The  outline  of  a girder  or  beam,  both  in  depth 
and  width  of  bottom  flanch,  may  be  reduced  fiom 
the  required  dimensions  in  the  middle,  or  at  the 
end,  as  the  case  may  he,  at  points  Intermediate 
between  the  centre  and  supports,  or  end  aud 
fulcrum,  to  correspond  to  the  weight  or  stress  to 
he  borne. 

When  the  top  flanch,  the  thickness  of  the  web, 
the  length  and  the  depth  are  unaltered,  the  weh 
being  thin,  the  strength  of  the  girder  or  beam 
is  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  bottom 
flanch.  (See  “Inquiry  of  Samuel  Hughes,  C.E.  &c.” 
Artisan,  pp.  148-9.) 

The  moat  economical  constructions  of  girders  or 
beams,  with  reference  to  attaining  the  greatest 
strength  with  the  least  material,  are  as  follows  : — 
The  outline  of  their  top,  bottom,  and  sides  should 
be  a curve  of  various  forms,  according  as  the 
breadth  throughout  is  equal,  or  the  depth  throngh- 
out  is  equal,  and  as  the  girder  or  beam  is  loaded 
only  at  one  end,  or  in  the  middle,  or  uniformly 
throughout. 

When  the  girder  or  beam  is  fixed  at  one  end 
and  loaded  at  the  other. 

1.  When  the  depth  is  uniform  throughout  the 
entire  length. 

The  depth  being  uniform  : The  section  at  every 
point  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  product  of 
the  length,  breadth,  and  square  of  the  depth, 
and  as  the  square  of  the  depth  is  in  every  point 
the  same,  the  breadth  must  vary  directly  as  the 
length;  consequently,  each  side  of  the  beam  must 
bo  a vertical  plane,  tapering  gradually  to  the 
end. 

2.  When  the  breadth  is  uniform  throughout  the 
entire  length. 

The  breadth  being  uniform ; The  depth  must 
vary  as  the  square  root  of  the  length;  hence  the 
upper  or  lower  sides,  or  both,  must  be  detcrmiiied 
by  a parabolic  curve. 

3.  When  the  section  at  every  point  is  similar, 
that  is.  a circle,  an  ellipse,  a square,  or  a rectangle, 
the  sides  of^chich  bear  a fixed  proportion  to  each 
other. 

The  section  at  every  point,  being  a regular 
figure : For  a circle,  the  diameter  at  every  point 
must  be  as  the  cube  root  of  the  length,  and  lor 
an  ellipse,  or  a rectangle,  the  breadth  and  depth 
must  vary  as  the  cube  root  of  the  length. 

When  the  girder  or  beam  is  fi.ved  at  one 
end,  and  loaded  uniformly  throughout  its  length. 

1.  When  the  depth  is  uniform  throughout  its 
entire  length. 

The  depth  being  uniform : The  breadth  must 
increase  as  the  square  of  the  length. 

When  the  breadth  is  uniform  throughout  Us 
entire  length. 

The  breadth  being  uniform  ; the  depth  will  vary 
directly  as  the  length. 

3.  When  the  section  at  every  point  is  similar,  as 
a circle,  ellipse,  square,  and  rectangle. 

The  section  at  every  poinc  beiug  a regular  figure : 
the  cube  of  the  depth  must  be  in  the  depth  ot  the 
square  of  the  length. 

When  the  girder  or  heam  is  supported  at  both 
ends. 

1,  When  loaded  in  the  middle. 

The  constant  of  the  beam,  or  the  product  of  the 
breadth  and  the  square  of  the  depth,  must  be  in 
proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  nearest  sup- 
port ; consequently,  whether  the  lines  forming 
the  beam  are  straight  or  curved,  they  meet  in 
the  centre,  and  of  course  the  two  halves  are  alike. 

The  beam,  therefore,  may  bo  considered  as  one 
of  half  the  length,  the  supported  end  correspond- 
ing with  the  free  end  in  the  case  of  beams  one  end 
being  fixed,  and  the  middle  of  the  beams  similarly 
correspond  with  the  fixed  end. 

1.  When  the  depth  is' uniform  throughout.  _ i 
The  depth  being  equal : the  breadth  must  beiul 

ratio  of  the  length. 

2.  When  the  breadth  is  uniform  throughout. 
The  breadth  being  uniform  ; the  depth  will  vary 

as  the  square  root  of  the  length.  ■ 

3.  When  the  section  at  every  point  is  similar, as' 

a c'lrcle,  ellipse,  square,  and  rectangle.  , 

The  section  at  every  point  being  a regul&j 
figure  : the  cube  of  the  depth  will  be,  as  the  square  i 
of  the  distance  from  the  supported  end. 

When  the  girder  or  beam  is  supported  at  hoth\ 
ends,  and  loaded  uniformly  throughout  its  length,  | 

1.  When  the  depth  is  uniform.  j 

The  depth  being  uniform  : the  breadth  will  bej 

as  the  product  of  the  length  of  the  heam,  and  ihe\ 
length  of  it  on  one  side  of  the  given  point,  less  the 
square  of  the  length  on  one  side  of  the  given  point.) 

2.  When  the  breadth  is  uniform.  , 

The  breadth  being  uniform : the  depth  will  b([ 

as  the  square  root  (f  the  product  of  the  length  oj\ 
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the  heam,  and  the  length  of  it  on  one  side  of  the 
given  point,  less  the  square  of  the  length  on  one 
side  of  the  given  point. 

3.  When  the  section  at  every  point  is  similar,  as 
a circle,  ellipse,  square,  and  rectangle. 

The  Bectiori  at  every  point  being  a regular 
figure:  the  cuhe  of  the  depth,  will  be  as  the  ;>ro- 
duci  of  ike  length  of  the  team,  and  the  length  of 
it  on  one  side  of  the  given  point,  less  the  square  of 
the  length  on  one  side  of  the  given  point. 

Ge^ral  deductions  from  the  experiments  of 
Stephenson,  Fairbairn,  Cubitt,  Hughes,  ^c, 

rairbairn  shows  in  his  experiments  that  with  a 
stress  of  about  12,320  lbs.  per  square  inch  on  cast 
iron,  and  28,000  lbs,  on  wrought  iron,  the  sets 
and  elongations  are  nearly  equal  to  each  other. 

A cast-iron  beam  will  be  bent  to  one-third  of  its 
breaking  weight,  if  the  load  is  laid  on  gradually, 
and  one-sixth  of  it,  if  laid  on  at  once,  will  produce 
the  same  effect,  if  the  weight  of  the  beam  is  small 
compared  with  the  weight  laid  on. 

He7ice,  Beams  of  cast  iron  should  be  made 
capable  of  bearing  more  than  six  times  the  greatest 
weight  which  will  be  laid  upon  them. 

In  wrought-iron  beams,  the  upper  flanch  should 
be  larger  than  the  lower,  in  the  ration  of  2 to  1. 
The  breaking  weights  in  similar  beams  are  to  each 
other  as  the  squares  of  their  like  linear  dimen- 
sious.  That  is,  the  breaking  weights  of  beams  are 
found  by  multiplying  together  the  area  of  their 
section,  their  depth,  and  a constant,  determined 
from  experiment  on  beams  of  the  particular  form 
under  investigation,  and  dividing  the  product  by 
the  distance  between  the  supports. 

Cast  and  wrought  iron  beams,  having  similar 
resistances,  have  weights  nearly  as  2-44  to  1. 

The  range  of  the  comparative  strength  of 
girders,  of  the  same  depth,  having  a top  and  i 
bottom  flanch,  and  those  having  bottom  flanch 
alone,  is  from  having  but  a little  area  of  bottom 
flauch  to  a largo  proportion  of  it,  from  less  than 
oue-balf  to  one-quartor  greater  strength. 

A box  beam,  or  girder,  constructed  of  plates  of 
(vrought-iron,  compared  to  a single  rib  and 
Handled  beam  X,  of  equal  weights,  has  a resist- 
ance as  100  to  93. 

The  lesistauce  of  beams,  or  girders,  where  the 
lepth  is  greater  than  their  breadth,  when  sup- 
ported at  top,  is  much  increased.  In  some  cases, 
the  difference  is  fully  one-third. 

Wheu  a beam  is  of  equal  thickness  throughout 
its  depth,  the  curve  should  be  an  ellipse,  to  enable 
X to  support  a uniform  load  with  equal  resistance 
in  every  part;  and  if  the  beam  is  an  open  one, 
ibe  curve  of  equilibi-iura,  for  a uniform  load, 
ihould  be  that  of  a parabola.  Hence,  when  the 
niddle  portion  is  not  wholly  removed,  the  curve 
ihould  be  a compound  of  an  ellipse  and  a parabola, 
ipproaching  nearer  to  the  latter  as  the  middle 
lart  is  decreased. 

Girders  of  cast  iron,  up  to  a spaa  of  40  feet,  are 
:bcaper  than  of  wrought  iron. 

Cast-iron  beams  and  girders  should  not  he 
naded  to  exceed  one-filth  of  their  breaking 
i^eight,  and  when  the  strain  is  attended  with  con- 
lussiou  and  vibration,  this  proportion  must  be 
laweased,  and  they  should  not  be  subjected  to  a 
leflection  exceeding  the  -OSths  of  their  length,  or 
» a test  much  exceeding  the  greatest  stress  to 
uhich  they  are  to  be  subjected. 

< Simple  cast-iron  girders  may  be  made  50  feet 
la  length,  and  the  best  form  is  that  of  Hodgkin- 
3n : when  subjected  to  a fixed  load,  the  flanch 
iitiould  be  as  1 to  6 ; and  when  to  a concussion, 
i,  c.,  as  1 to  4. 

f The  forms  of  girders  for  spaces  exceeding  the 
limit  of  those  of  simple  cast-iron,  are  various ; the 
firiDcipal  ones  adopted  are  those  of  the  straight  or 
vchecl  cast-iron  girders  in  separate  pieces  and 
:olted  together,  the  trussed,  the  bow-string,  and 
le  wrought-iron  box  and  tubular. 

. Iho  straight  or  arched  girder  is  formed  of  sepa- 
|;ite  castings,  and  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
lolts  of  connection  for  its  strength. 
ilThe  trussed  or  hoiv-string  girder  is  made  of 
uparate  castings  on  a single  piece,  and  its  strength 
lejpend.’,  other  than  upon  the  depth  or  area  of  it, 
iDon  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  tension  or 
6 itiiil  strain  upon  the  wrought-iron  truss. 

Jl  1 he  box  or  tubular  girders  are  made  of  wrought- 
,3n,  and  are  best  constructed  with  cast-iron  tops, 

« order  the  best  to  resist  compression  : this  form 
^i.  girder  is  best  adapted  to  afford  lateral  stiffness. 


Conveesaziore  in  xhe  Cut.— The  Com- 
l-  ny  of  Ironmongers  have  announced  a resolution 
:,A  give  a grand  Soiree  early  in  May.  in  their  mag- 
Hficent  rooms,  and  to  form  for  that  occasion  an 
•[tensive  collection  of  Works  of  Art. 


THEATRICAL  STAGE  ARRANGEMENTS 
AND  MACHINERY. 

YotTK  late  remarks  on  theatres  have  chiefly  had 
reference  to  the  salle  part  of  the  house,  and  not 
the  stage.  True  as  they  were,  it  is  the  stage 
which  chiefly  concerns  us  in  England.  Now  it  will 
seem  curious;  but  I simply  and  plainly  state  that 
every  single  stage  in  London,  old  or  new,  is  bad, — 
utterly  bad, — a disgrace  to  a mechanical  nation 
like  the  English.  It  is  a miracle  how  Mr.  Bever- 
ley gets  out  his  marvellous  effects  with  such 
wretched  machinery.  The  arrangement,  too,  is 
so  bad : the  dressing-rooms  ought  all  to  be  around 
the  stage,  on  a level  with  it ; there  ought  to  he  no 
draughts  of  wind.  Architects  must  remember 
siugers’  throats  are  tender  things.  What  will 
your  readers  say  to  the  dressing-room  of  the 
ladies  of  the  ballet  being  at  the  top  of  the  bouse, 
some  hundred  steps  to  go  up  ? This  is  in  a new 
theatre  in  London,  not  far  from  your  office.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  architect  dance  a pas  de 
quatre  after  ascending  and  descending  a hundred 
steps;  and  this  he  has  made  ladies — the  weaker 
sex — do.  The  tailors’  room  is  at  the  top  of  the 
bouse,  and  baskets  have  to  be  sent  up  and  dowu  by 
machiuery,  Avhich  takes  some  five  minutes.  This 
arrangement  again  is  very  extraordinary.  I should 
say  the  architect  bad  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
attending  rehearsals,  or  he  would  have  known 
better.  But  it  is  under  the  stage  you  see  the 
miserable,  contemptible  mechanism  of  an  English 
theatre  : it  is  there  you  see  the  filth  of  an  English 
theatre  : it  is  there  you  see  every  kind  of  incum- 
brance, instead  of  clear  space.  It  is  really  lament- 
able, sickeuing,  to  see  an  English  stage  alter  being 
accustomed  to  Germany.  In  Munich  the  cellars 
underneath  the  stage  are  as  clean  as  our  drawing- 
rooms, and  the  lofis  above  are  like  a luau-of-war 
in  regard  to  order, — ropes  coiled,  hatchets  hung 
on  numbered  pegs,  and  the  whole  put  me  strongly 
in  mind  of  one  of  our  first-rate  ships.  In  Munich, 
too,  is  a machine  which  tells  if  the  fire  watchmen 
have  continually  visited  the  difterent  parts  of  the 
house  at  the  stated  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 
This  is  of  a clock-like  form,  and  kept  locked  up, 
only  to  be  looked  at  by  the  regisseur,  but  which 
has  wires  to  different  parts  of  the  stage  and  lofts, 
&c.,  and  there  the  watchmen  must  visit,  which 
ensures  regularity.  It  is  no  good  going  to  Paris 
or  to  Italy  to  see  theatres  : you  must  go  to  Ger- 
many,— go  and  see  Mr.  Miihldorfer  at  Mannheim, 
the  inventor  of  flat  stages, — see  his  theatre : he 
is  the  most  celebrated  theatrical  machinist  in 
Europe.  Go  to  Hanover,  Brunswick,  but,  above 
all,  study  the  VictoriaTheatre  at  Berlin.  There  is 
an  exquisite  simplicity  and  perfection  in  the  stage 
machinery  of  this  theatre,  the  extraordinarily  few 
hands  required  to  work  it,  the  largest  iu  Europe, 
everything  being  done  under  the  stage,  no  hands 
required  aloft, — and  the  excellent  arrangement  of 
having,  parallel  with  each  wing,  shafts  with  boxes 
which  go  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  house,  thereby 
never  causing  the  machinists  to  go  upstairs.  I 
conclude  by  saying  to  architects, — Get  the  plans 
of  this  theatre,  and  study  them.  There  are  two 
sets  of  plans  published ; but  the  large  edition  does 
not  contain  the  stage  machinery : it  is  the  smaller 
one  they  must  get,  which  gives  all  the  details  of 
the  stage,  and  which  costs  but  a few  sbillings. 

Alehokse  ■\Yaiiingion. 


THE  LABOUR  QUESTION. 

Maidstone. — A meeting  of  the  t'nited  Car- 
penters’ and  Joiners’  Association  has  been  held 
here  (about  100  present),  including  deputations 
from  Rochester,  Chatham,  and  Tunbridge.  A 
resolution  was  passed  requesting  the  Rochester 
operatives  to  memorialize  their  employers  to  meet 
a deputation,  upou  the  subject  of  the  rise  in 
wages,  which  the  master  builders  of  Maidstone  had 
consented  to  give,  conditionally  on  the  employers 
at  other  places  in  the  county  agreeing  to  the  same 
terms. 

Brighton. — At  a large  meeting  of  the  house- 
painters,  it  has  been  unanimously  resolved,  iu 
effect,  that  as  they  are  inadequately  paid,  they  do 
solicit  the  master-painters  to  advance  their  wages 
from  4s.  to  4s.  6d.  per  day  on  and  after  the  Gib 
May  next. 

St.  llelier's  {Jersey). — The  house-carpenters 
here,  in  five  establishments,  have  struck  for  an 
advance  of  wages  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  a day.  At 
a general  meeting  of-bouse  carpenters  it  has  been 
resolved,  according  to  the  Jersey  Times,  to  make 
the  strike  general,  by  all  the  carpenters  (30.'  to 
400)  turning  out,  should  the  masters  struck  against 
refuse  the  advance.  The  Jersey  carpenters’  wages 
are  said  to  be  no  higher  than  they  were  thirty 
years  since,  although  living  is  oue-thhd  higher. 


Oue  carpenter  at  the  meeting  urged  that  eight 
hours  a-day  was  long  euough  to  labour. 

Birmingham. — The  “ frying-pan  finishers”  here 
have  struck  against  the  " introduction  of  ma- 
chinery” into  their  branch  of  trade. 

Chester. — The  employers  have  offered  the 
masons  278.  per  week  for  nine  months  of  the  year, 
and  25s.  during  the  winter  months;  but  they  ob- 
ject to  conceding  the  half-hour  in  the  winter.  The 
works  at  St.  John’s  Church,  the  Queen’s  Hotel, 
and  the  alterations  on  the  Roodee,  have  been  par- 
tially suspended  through  the  strike. 

Darlington. — There  is  a strike  at  the  Albert- 
hill  Ironworks,  the  puddlers  who  remain  in  the 
town  bolding  out  against  a reduction  in  their 
wages.  The  only  men  engaged  in  the  works  are 
a few  fitters  and  millwrights. 

Wolverhampton. — The  painters,  plumbers,  and 
glaziers  are  upon  strike.  The  men  are  unable  to 
bring  their  masters  to  a decision  on  the  subject  of 
the  disputed  half-hour.  Three  of  the  masters  are 
paying  the  advance  of  Is.,  and  have  also  granted 
the  application  of  the  men  in  respect  of  the  ten 
hours,  and  as  many  more  are  paying  the  advance ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  employers  decline  to  pay  the 
advance,  or  make  the  required  alteration  in  the 
time,  till  they  have  had  an  understanding  amongst 
themselves.  After  waiting  on  the  masters,  the 
men  (about  fifty)  unanimously  determined  not  to 
resume  work  till  the  masters  came  to  a decision  on 
the  question  of  the  wages  and  the  half-hour  move- 
ment. The  men  deny  that  they  have  refused  the 
Is.  a-day  advance  unless  the  reduction  in  time  was 
also  conceded. 

Keiocastle-upon-Tyne. — A crowded  meeting  of 
workmen  connected  with  the  building  trades  has 
been  held  here,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  Mr. 
G.  Potter,  who  maintained  that  there  was  more 
work  done  now  in  ten  years  than  was  done  in 
twenty,  fifty  years  ago;  and  that  the  immynse  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  work  entitled  the  men 
to  shorter  hours  of  labour : they  were  no  revo- 
lutionists, he  urged : they  asked  for  nothing  but 
whnt  the  employers  could  give  without  interfering 
with  their  gains  : with  the  exception  of  Carlisle, 
Newcastle  was  the  only  town  that  worked  ten 
hours  and  a half  a day.  A resolution  was  passed, 
in  which  it  was  held  that  “sixty-one  hours  of 
labour  a week  is  no  longer  necessary,  chiefly  ou 
account  of  the  introduction  of  machinery,  and  the 
increased  skill  of  the  workmen.”  In  another  re- 
solution it  was  decided  to  “respectfully  request 
the  employers  to  grant  a reduction  of  half  an  hour 
per  day.” 

Inverness. — Some  of  the  carpenters  of  Inverness 
have  struck  for  an  increase  of  wages.  Those  on 
strike  chiefly  belonged  to  the  shop  of  Mr.  Dull’, 
who  has  the  contract  for  the  carpenter  work  at 
the  Poor  House,  now  being  erected,  and  cannot 
at  present  do  without  men  to  carry  on  his  work. 


SPRING  TIME. 

Aleeady,  after  our  long  and  severe  winter, 
the  hopeful  and  cheering  spring  is  beginning  to 
show  its  pleasant  face.  Eveu  in  the  metropolis 
trees  and  shrubs,  in  the  srcall  but  neat-looking 
gardens  iu  front  and  at  the  rear  of  houses,  are 
budding  forth.  In  the  great  markets, — Covent- 
garden  especiall}’, — the  supply  of  early  flowers  and 
plants  is  immense.  In  the  dark  courts  of  the 
poorest  neighbourhoods  primroses,  hyacinths, 
snowdrops,  and  other  flowers,  are  taken  in  cart- 
loads, and  arranged,  by  the  costermongers  and 
their  wives,  for  sale  amongst  all  classes.  Strange 
is  the  contrast  between  these  delicately  tinted 
buds  and  the  surrounding  dark  grey  dinginess 
and  general  squalor.  From  these  labyrinths  of 
courts  and  alleys  the  active  “costers”  carry  their 
wares  into  squares  and  fashionable  streets,  and 
also  into  those  of  far  less  note;  and,  although  the 
voices  of  the  sellers  may  not  be  always  musical, 
they  are  cheering  to  those  who  know  their  purport ; 
and  the  sweet  simple  plants  which  these  peripa- 
tetic gardens  display  are  most  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

It  is  now  that  those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a bit  of  garden-ground  in  some  suburban 
district  begin  with  diligence  to  consult  the  floral 
authorities.  This  is  the  harvest  of  seedsmen,  and 
many  are  the  pleasing  thoughts  which  are  given 
in  the  busy  city  to  these  homely  but  cherished 
little  gardens  in  the  suburbs.  It  is  becoming 
more  than  ever  the  practice,  we  observe,  for  clerks 
and  other  persons  of  limited  income  to  seek  sub- 
urban homes,  as  at  Walworth  and  otberplaceSjUotfur 
from  the  heart  of  Loudon,  hut  where  roses  and  lilies 
will  still  grow.  In  these  neighbourhoods  numerous 
houses,  well  drained,  and  at  rents  from  20Z.  to  25/. 
or  less  per  annum,  can  he  had,  with  neatly  laid  out 
plots  of  ground.  These  are  the  kinds  of  Louses 
which  might  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  profitable 
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THE  BUILDER, 


2.  That  the  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  con- 
dition  and  movemenU  of  the  air  in  sewers  and  house 
drains  is  very  defective,  but  that  it  is  cerUin  tnat,  on  the 
present  condition  of  the  drainage  m every  dram  that  is 
not  air-tiglit,  a current  sets,  during  at  least  nine  months 

in  the  year,  towards  the  house.  ... 

3 That  the  fact  is  one  of  much  gi'eater  sanitary  im- 
Dortance  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed ; that  it  requires 
expe-imcntal  investigation ; and  that,  as  from  its  seat  it 
lies  between  the  domain  of  the  surveyor  and  that  of  the 
medical  officer  of  health,  it  ought  to  be  considered  by 
them  conjointly.” 

Dr.  Sanderson  supported  these  propositions  by 
a priori  reasoning,  and  by  experimental  observa- 
tions and  other  fact.s.  He  exhibited  an  apparatus 
which  be  bad  contrived  to  gauge  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  the  relative  pressure  of  the  air  in  the 
sewers  and  in  houses,  and  the  direction  of  currents 
of  air  in  sewers. 

Mr.  Chadwick  agreed  in  the  main  w'ith  Dr. 
Sanderson,  but  believed  that  we  should  not  be 
satisfied  with  our  sewers  being  sewers  of  deposit, 
as  for  the  most  part  they  now  are  in  London,  but 
that  they  should  be  so  perfect  as  to  carry  off  all 
fceculent  matters  before  there  was  time  for  de- 
composition to  set  in. 

Dr.  Gibbon  and  Dr,  Chowne  followed  in  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  R.  Rawlinson  believed  that  traps  ought 
never  to  be  relied  on : he  maintained  that  no  drain 
or  sewer  should  enter  within  the  walls  of  any 
house.  He  said,  that  in  many  parts  of  London 
there  were  houses  whose  drains  did  not  communi- 
cate with  the  sewer,  although  they  were  believed 
to  do  so,  and  there  was  u good  sewer  immediately 
in  front  of  them.  Carlisle  was  adduced  as  an 
instance  of  good  sewerage.  No  man  bad  entered 
tho  sewers  to  cleanse  them  since  their  establish- 
ment about  six  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Rawlinson 
stated  that  they  were  still  in  a clean  state.  Venti- 
lating shafts  were  here  nsed,  and  all  the  sewers 
were  constructed  on  a uniform  plan,  and  pre- 
viously determined  scheme. 

Mr.  Merry,  surveyor  of  Paddington,  then  spoke, 
confirming  Dr.  Sanderson’s  experimental  observa- 
tions, 

Mr.  Thomson  urged  the  great  importance  of 
the  subject.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  sewer 
air  did  not  usually  contain  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
but  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  was  alkaline, 
favouring  the  growth  of  animal  life.  The  air  of 
dwelling-rooms,  on  the  contrary,  was  usually  acid, 
and  favourable  to  the  growth  of  low  forms  of 
vegetable  life.  He  spoke  of  all  brick  drains  as 
means  of  allowing  sewer  gases  to  enter  houses. 
He  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Rawlinson,  but  was 
favourable  to  good  drains  under  houses,  as  they 
kept  the  basement  dry.  Dwellings  in  mews  were 
always  charged  vvich  sewage  gases,  unless  better 
ventilated  and  drained  than,  most  of  them  are  at 
present. 

Dr.  Lankester  spoke  of  the  low  forms  of  fungi 
produced  in  air  and  water  which  were  likely  to 
be  injurious  to  health.  He  alluded  to  the  bad 
arrangements  for  drainage  in  many  modern  houses, 
as  Bometiines  no  traps  are  placed  between  the 
sewer  and  the  house : sometimes  pipes  were  put 
down  without  cementing  thejoints  properly.  He 
alluded  to  the  experiment  being  made  in  the  City 
of  ventilating  sewers  and  placing  charcoal  filters 
at  tho  outlets  of  the  ventilating  shafts.  He 
maintained  that  we  should  not  rest  contented 
until  sewers  acted  so  well  as  not  to  require  special 
means  of  ventilation.  He  related  the  case  of  an 
eminent  literary  man  whose  death  was  clearly 
caused  by  sewer  gas  entering  a house  from  w'ant 
of  proper  traps. 

Mr.  Burgi  Mr.  Lord,  and  Dr.  Aldis  followed, 
and  confirmed  what  Dr.  Lankester  had  said  as  to 
the  negligence  of  builders  in  draining  many 
modern  houses,  as  it  appeared  to  be  no  one’s  busi- 
ness to  see  that  the  conditions  of  building  con- 
tracts were  complied  with. 

Mr.  Druitt  said  that  he  was  informed  on  good 
authority  that  paint  became  tarnished  in  London 
more  readily  now  than  a few  years  ago.  Was 
this  due  to  sulphur  or  carbon?  Probably  the 
former.  He  alluded  to  the  existence  of  many  old 
sewers,  whose  presence  was  not  marked  on  any 
maps,  nor  known  until  discovered  accidentally  in 
excavations.  lie  referred  to  the  importance  of 
spreading  information  on  these  topics  in  schools  ; 
also  by  sanitary  tracts  and  lectures,  referring  espe- 
cially with  commendation  to  the  labours  of  the 
"Ladies’  Sanitary  Association.”  lie  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  labours  of  the  medical  officers  of 
health  would  be  directed  towards  the  getting  of 
perfectly-acting  sewers,  the  emanations  from  which 
could  not  be  noxious. 

Mr.  Lovegrove,  surveyor  of  Hackney,  made  a 
few  remarks,  and  exhibited  his  patent  traps,  con- 
structed with  the  view  of  preventing  sewer  air 
entering  houses  at  the  time  water  is  flowing  down 


the  house-drains.  He  called  attention  to  the 
many  practical  difficulties  attending  the  ^ re- 
modelling of  the  entire  sewerage  of  a place  drained 
as  London  is,  on  so  many  different  independent 
plans,  and  with  so  many  very  defective  old  sewers. 

Mr.  Chadwick  said  a few  words,  and  read  some 
propositions  embodying  bis  views.  They  were, 
however,  too  comprehensive  to  be  considered  by 
the  meeting  at  a late  hour  of  the  discussion. 


GIRDERS,  BEAMS,  AND  LINTELS, 

The  following  remarks  on  tho  strength  of 
materials  have  been  deduced  by  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Haswidl  (for  the  "Journal  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute”) from  the  experiments  of  Barlow,  Buchanan, 
Fairbairn,  Hodgkinson,  Stephenson,  Major  Wade, 
and  others. 

T/ie  transoerse  or  lateral  strength  of  ang  girder, 
beam,  hressummer,  lintel,  ^c.  ^‘c.,  is  in  proportion 
to  tho  product  of  its  breadth  and  the  square  of 
its  depth,  and  also  to  the  area  of  its  cross  section. 

The  best  form  of  section  for  cast-iron  girders  or 
beams,  &c.,  Is  deduced  from  the  experiments  of 
Mr.  E.  Hodgkinson,  and  such  as  have  this  form  of 
section  (i)  are  known  as  Hodgkinson’s. 

The  rule  deduced  from  his  experiments,  directs 
as  follows  : — area  of  bottom  flanch,  six  times  that 
of  the  top  flanch.  Flancbes  connected  by  a thin 
vertical  web,  only  sufficiently  thick  to  have  the 
requisite  lateral  stiffness,  and  tapering  both  up- 
wards and  downwards  from  tho  neutral  axis;  and 
in  order  to  set  aside  the  risk  of  an  imperfect  ca.st- 
ing,  by  any  great  disproportion  between  the  web 
and  the  flanches,  it  should  be  tapered  so  as  to 
connect  with  them  with  a thickness  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  flanch. 

When  girders  are  subjected  to  impulses,  and 
are  used  to  sustain  vibrating  loads,  as  in  bridges, 
(kc.,  the  best  proportion  between  the  top  and 
bottom  flanch,  is  as  one  to  four,  as  a general  rule, 
they  should  be  as  narrow  and  deep  as  practicable, 
and  should  never  be  deflected  to  more  than  one 
five-hundredth  of  their  length. 

Ill  public  halls,  churches,  and  buildings  where 
the  weight  of  people  alone  is  to  be  provided  for, 
an  estimate  of  175  pounds  per  square  foot  of  floor 
surface  is  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  weight  of 
flooring  and  the  load  upon  it. 

In  store-houses  and  factories,  the  weight  to  be 
provided  for,  should  he  estimated  at  that,  which 
may  at  any  time  be  placed  thereon,  or  which  at 
any  time  may  bear  upon  any  portion  of  their 
floors : the  usual  allowance,  however,  is  for  a 
weight  of  280  pounds  per  square  foot  of  floor 
surface. 

In  all  uses,  such  as  in  buildings  and  bridges, 
where  the  structure  is  exposed  to  sudden  im- 
pulses, the  load  or  stress  to  be  sustained  should 
not  exceed  from  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  of  the 
breaking  weight  of  the  material  employed,  but 
when  the  load  is  uniform  or  quiescent,  it  may 
be  increased  to  one-tbird  and  one-fourth  of  the 
breaking  weight. 

An  open  web  girder  or  beam,  &c.  is  to  be  esti- 
mated in  its  resistance  on  the  same  principle  as 
if  it  had  a solid  web.  In  cast  metals,  allowance 
is  to  be  made  for  the  loss  of  strength  due  to 
the  unequal  contraction  in  cooling  of  the  web  ' 
and  flanches. 

In  cast  iron,  the  mean  resistance  to  crushing  or 
compression  and  extension,  are  as  5'5  to  1,  and 
in  wrought  iron,  as  12  to  23 ; hence  tho  mass 
of  metal  below  tho  neutral  axis,  will  be  greatest 
in  these  proportions,  when  the  stress  is  interme- 
diate between  the  ends  or  supports  of  the  guides, 
&c. 

Wooden  girders  or  beams,  when  sawed  iu  two 
or  more  pieces,  and  slips  are  set  between  them, 
and  the  whole  bolted  together  are  made  stiller 
by  the  operation  and  are  rendered  less  liable  to 
decay. 

Girders  cast  with  a face  up  are  stronger  than 
when  cast  on  a side,  in  the  proportion  of  1 to 
•959,  and  they  are  strongest  also  when  cast  with 
the  broadest  flanch  up. 

The  following  results  of  tho  resistances  of 
metals  will  show  how  the  material  should  he 
distributed,  in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  of 
strength  with  the  minimum  of  material : — 

To  Tension.  To  Crushing. 

Wrought  iron  23  tons  12  tons 

Copper 1(5  ,,  3 ,, 

(s::  s‘U': 

Hence,  in  a wrought-iron  beam,  the  upper 
flanch  should  be  as  23  to  12,  or  2 to  1. 

The  best  iron  has  the  greatest  tensile  strength, 
and  the  least  compressive  or  crushing. 

The  relative  strength  of  girders  or  beams,  cast 
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vertical  or  horizontal,  is  as  536  to  514,  or  as  1 to 

•96. 

The  outline  of  a girder  or  beam,  both  in  depth 
and  width  of  bottom  flanch,  may  be  reduced  from 
the  required  dimensions  iu  the  middle,  or  at  tho 
end,  as  the  case  may  he,  at  points  intermediate 
between  the  centre  and  supports,  or  end  and 
fulcrum,  to  correspond  to  the  weight  or  stress  to 
be  borne. 

When  the  top  flanch,  the  thickness  of  the  web, 
the  length  and  the  depth  are  unaltered,  the  web 
being  thin,  the  strength  of  the  girder  or  beam 
is  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  bottom 
flanch.  (See  "Inquiry  of  Samuel  Hughes,  C.E.  &c.” 
Artisan,  pp.  148-9.) 

The  most  economical  constructions  of  girders  or 
beams,  with  reference  to  attaining  the  greatest 
strength  with  the  least  material,  are  as  follows  : — 
The  outline  of  their  top,  bottom,  and  sides  should 
be  a curve  of  various  forms,  according  as  the 
breadth  throughout  is  equal,  or  the  depth  through- 
out is  equal,  and  as  the  girder  or  beam  is  loaded 
only  at  one  end,  or  in  the  middle,  or  uniformly 
throughout. 

When  the  girder  or  learn  is  fixed  at  one  end 
and  loaded  at  the  other. 

1.  When  the  depth  is  uniform  throughout  the  1 
entire  length. 

The  depth  being  uniform  : The  section  at  every  i 
point  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  product  of  | 
the  length,  breadth,  and  square  of  the  depth,  i 
and  as  the  square  of  the  depth  is  in  every  point  I 
the  same,  the  breadth  must  vary  directly  as  the  I 
length;  consequently,  each  side  of  the  beam  must  I 
be  a vertical  plane,  tapering  gradually  to  the  | 
end.  I 

2.  When  the  breadth  is  uniform  throughout  the  1 

entire  length.  I 

The  breadth  being  uniform : The  depth  must  1 
vary  as  the  square  root  of  the  length;  hence  the  l 
upper  or  lower  sides,  or  both,  must  be  determined  1 
by  a parabolic  curve. 

3.  When  the  section  at  erery  point  is  similar,  ' 
that  is,  a circle,  an  ellipse,  a square,  or  a rectangle,  . 
the  sides  ofxvhich  hear  a fixed  proportion  to  each  ( 
other. 

The  section  at  every  point,  being  a regular  ; 
figure  : For  a circle,  the  diameter  at  every  point  I 
must  be  as  the  cube  root  of  the  length,  and  tor  I 
an  ellipse,  or  a rectangle,  the  breadth  and  depth  • 
must  vary  as  the  cube  root  of  the  length. 

When  the  girder  or  beam  is  fi.xed  at  one  * 
end,  and  loaded  uniformly  throughout  its  length.  1 

1.  When  the  depth  is  uniform  throughout  Hs  ' 

entire  length.  ' 

The  de[ith  being  uniform : The  breadth  must  I 
increase  as  the  square  of  the  length. 

2.  When  the  breadth  is  uniform  throughout  its  ] 
entire  length. 

The  breadth  being  uniform  : the  depth  will  vary 
directly  as  the  length. 

3.  When  the  section  at  erery  point  is  similar,  as  : 
a circle,  ellipse,  square,  and  rectangle. 

The  section  at  every  point  being  a regular  figure : f 
the  cube  of  the  depth  must  be  in  the  depth  of  the  : 
square  of  the  length.  | 

When  the  girder  or  beam  is  supported  at  both 
ends.  I 

1.  When  loaded  in  the  middle.  ^ 

The  constant  of  the  beam,  or  the  product  of  the  ; 
breadth  and  the  square  of  the  depth,  must  be  in  i 
proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  nearest  sup-  j 
port;  consequently,  whether  the  lines  forming  1 

the  beam  are  straight  or  curved,  they  meet  in  r 
the  centre,  and  of  course  the  two  halves  are  alike,  'i 

The  beam,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  one  ‘ 
of  half  the  length,  the  supported  end  correspond- 
' ing  with  the  free  end  in  the  case  of  beams  one  end  i; 
being  fixed,  and  the  middle  of  the  beams  similarly  j- 
correspond  with  the  fixed  end. 

1.  Whe7i  the  depth  is' uniform  throughout. 

The  depth  being  equal : the  breadth  must  be  In  ; 
the  raUo  of  the  length. 

2.  When  the  breadth  is  uniform  throughout, 

Tho  breadth  being  uniform:  the  rffpfA  will  vary 

as  the  square  root  of  the  length. 

3.  When  the  section  at  every  point  is  similar,  as 
a circle,  ellipse,  square,  and  rectangle. 

The  section  at  every  point  being  a regular 
figure  : the  cube  of  the  depth  will  be,  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  from  the  supported  end. 

When  the  girder  or  beam  is  supported  at  both 
' ends,  and  loaded  uniformly  throughout  its  length. 

1.  When  the  depth  is  uniform. 

The  depth  being  uniform  : the  breadth  will  be  1 
as  the  product  of  the  length  of  the  beam,  and  the  ■ 
length  of  it  on  one  side  of  the  given  point,  less  the 
square  of  the  length  on  one  side  of  the  given  point.  I 

2.  When  the  breadth  is  uniform.  ' 

The  breadth  being  uniform : the  depth  will  be  a 

as  the  sqv.are  root  of  the  product  of  the  length  of  f 
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the  hemn,  and,  the  length  of  it  on  one  side  of  the 
given  point,  less  the  square  of  the  length  on  one 
side  of  the  given  point. 

3.  When  the  section  at  everg  point  is  similar,  as 
a circle,  ellipse,  square,  and  rectangle. 

The  section  at  every  point  being  a regular 
figure:  thd  cube  of  the  depth,  will  be  as  the 
duet  of  the  length  of  the  beam,  and  the  length  of 
it  on  one  side  of  the  given  point,  less  the  square  of 
the  length  on  one  side  of  the  given  point. 

Ge^ral  deductions  from  the  experiments  of 
Stephenson,  Fairbairn,  Cvbitt,  Hughes,  <^c. 

Fairbairn  shows  in  his  experiments  that  with  a 
stress  of  about  12,320  Ibs-  per  square  inch  on  cast 
iron,  and  28,000  lbs.  on  wrought  iron,  the  sets 
and  elongations  are  nearly  equal  to  each  other. 

A cast-iron  beam  will  be  bent  to  one-third  of  its 
breaking  weight,  if  the  load  is  laid  on  gradually, 
and  one-sixth  of  it,  if  laid  on  at  once,  will  produce 
the  same  effect,  if  the  weight  of  the  beam  is  small 
compared  with  the  weight  laid  on. 

Hence,  Beams  of  cast  iron  should  be  made 
capable  of  bearing  more  than  six  times  the  greatest 
weight  which  will  be  laid  upon  them. 

In  wrought-irou  beams,  the  upper  flanch  should 
be  larger  than  the  lower,  in  the  ration  of  2 to  1. 
The  breaking  weights  in  similar  beams  are  to  each 
other  as  the  squares  of  their  like  linear  dimen- 
sions. That  is,  the  breaking  weights  of  beams  are 
found  by  multiplying  together  the  area  of  their 
section,  their  depth,  and  a constant,  determined 
from  experiment  on  beams  of  the  particular  form 
under  investigation,  and  dividing  the  product  by 
the  distance  between  the  supports. 

Cast  and  wrought  iron  beams,  having  similar 
resistances,  have  weights  nearly  as  2-44  to  1. 

The  range  of  the  comparative  strength  of 
girders,  of  the  same  depth,  having  a top  and 
bottom  flanch,  and  those  having  bottom  flanch 
alone,  is  from  having  but  a little  area  of  bottom 
flanch  to  a large  proportion  of  it,  from  less  than 
one-half  to  one-quarter  greater  strength. 

A box  beam,  or  girder,  constructed  of  plates  of 
wroughfc-iron,  compared  to  a single  rib  and 
flanched  beam  X > of  equal  weights,  has  a resist- 
ance as  100  to  93. 

The  resistance  of  beams,  or  girders,  where  the 
depth  is  greater  than  their  breadth,  when  sup- 
ported at  top,  is  much  increased.  In  some  cases, 
the  difference  is  fully  oue-tbird. 

When  a beam  is  of  equal  thickness  throughout 
its  depth,  the  curve  should  he  an  ellipse,  to  enable 
it  to  support  a uniform  load  with  equal  resistance 
in  every  part;  and  if  the  beam  is  an  open  one, 
the  curve  of  equilibnum,  for  a uniform  load, 
should  be  that  of  a parabola.  Hence,  when  the 
middle  portion  is  not  wholly  removed,  the  curve 
should  be  a compound  of  an  ellipse  and  a parabola, 
approaching  nearer  to  the  latter  as  the  middle 
part  is  decreased. 

Girders  of  cast  iron,  up  to  a span  of  40  feet,  are 
cheaper  than  of  wrought  iron. 

Cast-iron  beams  and  girders  should  not  be 
loaded  to  exceed  one-fifth  of  their  breaking 
weight,  and  when  the  strain  is  attended  with  con- 
cussion and  vibration,  this  proportion  must  be 
increased,  and  they  should  not  be  subjected  to  a 
deflection  exceeding  the  -OSths  of  their  length,  or 
to  a test  much  exceeding  the  greatest  stress  to 
which  they  are  to  be  subjected. 

Simple  cast-iron  girders  may  be  made  50  feet 
in  length,  and  the  best  form  is  that  of  Hodgkin- 
son : when  subjected  to  a fixed  load,  the  flanch 
should  he  as  1 to  G j and  when  to  a concussion, 
&c.,  as  1 to  4. 

The  forms  of  girders  for  spaces  exceeding  the 
limit  of  those  of  simple  cast-iron,  are  various  j the 
principal  ones  adopted  are  those  of  the  straight  or 
arched  cast-iron  girders  in  separate  pieces  and 
bolted  together,  the  trussed,  the  bow-string,  and 
the  wrought-iron  box  and  tubular. 

Ihe  straight  ox  arched  girder  is  formed  of  sepa- 
rate castings,  and  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
bolts  of  connection  for  its  strength. 

Ihe  trussed  or  hoic-string  girder  is  made  of 
separate  castings  on  a single  piece,  and  its  strength 
depends,  other  than  upon  the  depth  or  area  of  it, 
upon  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  tension  or 
initial  strain  upon  the  wrought-irou  truss. 

The  box  or  tubular  girders  are  made  of  wrought- 
iron,  and  are  best  constructed  with  cast-iron  tops, 
ia  order  the  best  to  resist  compression  : this  form 
of  girder  is  best  adapted  to  afford  lateral  stiffness. 


THEATRICAL  STAGE  ARRANGEMENTS 
AND  MACHINERY. 

Y^OTTe  late  remarks  on  theatres  have  chiefly  bad 
reference  to  the  salle  part  of  the  house,  and  not 
the  stage.  True  as  they  were,  it  is  the  stage 
which  chiefly  concerns  us  in  England.  Now  it  will 
seem  curious;  but  I simply  and  plainly  state  that 
every  single  stage  in  London,  old  or  new,  is  bad, — 
utterly  bad, — a disgrace  to  a mechanical  nation 
like  the  English.  It  is  a miracle  how  Mr.  Bever- 
ley  gets  out  his  marvellous  effects  with  such 
wretched  machinery.  The  arrangement,  too,  is 
so  bad : the  dressing-rooms  ought  all  to  be  around 
the  stage,  on  a level  with  it . there  ought  to  be  no 
draughts  of  wind.  Architects  must  remember 
singers’  throats  are  tender  things.  What  will 
your  readers  say  to  the  dressing-room  of  the 
ladies  of  the  ballet  being  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
some  hundred  steps  to  go  up  ? This  is  in  a new 
theatre  in  London,  not  far  from  your  ofiice.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  architect  dance  a pas  de 
quatre  after  ascending  and  descending  a hundred 
steps;  and  this  he  has  made  ladies — the  weaker 
sex — do.  The  tailors’  room  is  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  and  baskets  have  to  be  sent  up  and  down  by 
machinery,  which  takes  some  five  minutes.  This 
arrangement  again  is  very  extraordinary.  I should 
say  the  architect  bad  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
attending  rehearsals,  or  he  would  have  known 
better.  But  it  is  under  the  stage  you  see  the 
miserable,  contemptible  mechanism  of  an  English 
theatre : it  is  there  you  see  the  filth  of  an  English 
theatre  : it  is  there  you  see  every  kind  of  incum- 
brance, instead  of  clear  space.  It  is  really  lament- 
able, sickening,  to  see  an  English  stage  alter  being 
accustomed  to  Germany.  In  Munich  the  cellars 
underneath  the  stage  are  as  clean  as  ourdrawing- 
rooms,  and  the  lofis  above  are  like  a mau-of-war 
in  regard  to  order, — ropes  coiled,  hatchets  hung 
on  numbered  pegs,  and  the  whole  put  me  strongly 
in  mind  of  one  of  our  first-rate  ships.  lu  Munich, 
too,  is  a machine  which  tells  if  the  fire  watchmen 
have  continually  visited  the  diflerent  parts  of  the 
house  at  the  stated  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 
This  is  of  a clock-like  form,  and  kept  locked  up, 
only  to  he  looked  at  by  the  regisseur,  but  which 
has  wires  to  diflerent  pai-ts  of  the  stage  and  lofts, 
Ac.,  and  there  the  watchmen  must  visit,  which 
ensures  regularity.  It  ia  no  good  going  to  Paris 
or  to  Italy  to  see  theatres  : you  must  go  to  Ger- 
many,— go  and  see  Mr.  Miibldorfer  at  Manubeim, 
the  inventor  of  flat  stages, — see  his  theatre : he 
is  the  most  celebrated  theatrical  machinist  in 
Europe.  Go  to  Hanover,  Brunswick,  but,  above 
all,  study  the  Victoria Theatreat  Berlin.  There  is 
an  exquisite  simplicity  and  perfection  in  the  stage 
machinery  of  this  theatre,  the  extraordinarily  few 
hands  required  to  work  it,  the  largest  in  Europe, 
everything  being  done  under  the  stage,  no  hands 
required  aloft, — and  the  excellent  arrangement  of 
having,  parallel  with  each  wing,  shafts  with  boxes 
which  go  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  house,  thereby 
never  causing  the  machinists  to  go  upstairs.  I 
conclude  by  saying  to  architects, — Get  the  plans 
of  this  theatre,  and  study  them.  There  are  two 
sets  of  plans  published ; but  the  large  edition  does 
not  contain  the  stage  machinery : it  is  the  smaller 
one  they  must  get,  which  gives  all  the  details  of 
the  stage,  and  which  costs  but  a few  shillings. 

Alphonse  Waeingion. 


Aet  Conveesazione  in  the  CiTY.—Tbe  Com- 
pany of  Ironmongers  have  announced  a resolution 
to  give  a grand  Soiree  early  in  May,  in  their  mag- 
nificent rooms,  and  to  form  for  that  occasion  an 
extensive  collection  of  Works  of  Art. 


THE  LABOUR  QUESTION. 

Maidstone, — A meeting  of  the  United  Car' 
penters’  and  Joiners’  Association  has  been  held 
here  (about  100  present),  iucluding  deputations 
from  Rochester,  Chatham,  and  Tunbridge.  A 
resolution  was  passed  requesting  the  Rochester 
operatives  to  memorialize  their  employers  to  meet 
a deputation,  upon  the  subject  of  the  rise  in 
wages,  which  the  master  builders  of  Maidstone  had 
consented  to  give,  conditionally  on  the  employers 
at  other  places  in  the  county  agreeing  to  the  same 
terras. 

Brighton. — At  a large  meeting  of  the  house- 
painters,  it  has  been  unanimously  resolved,  in 
effect,  that  as  they  are  inadequately  paid,  they  do 
solicit  the  master-painters  to  advance  their  wages 
from  4s.  to  4s.  6d.  per  day  on  and  after  the  6lh 
May  next. 

St.  Helier's  (Jerseg). — The  house-carpenters 
here,  in  five  establishments,  have  struck  for  an 
advance  of  wages  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  a day.  At 
a general  meeting  of- house  carpenters  it  has  been 
resolved,  according  to  the  Jersey  Times,  to  make 
the  strike  general,  by  all  the  carpenters  (30  ' to 
400)  turning  out,  should  the  masters  struck  against 
refuse  the  advance.  The  Jersey  Ciirpenters’  wages 
are  said  to  be  no  higher  than  they  were  thirty 
years  since,  although  living  is  one-third  higher. 


One  carpenter  at  the  meeting  urged  that  eight 
hours  a-day  was  long  enough  to  labour. 

Birmingham. — The  “ fry  ing-pati  finishers”  here 
have  struck  against  the  “ introduction  of  ma- 
chinery” into  their  branch  of  trade. 

Chester. — The  employers  have  offered  the 
masons  378.  per  week  for  nine  months  of  the  year, 
and  25s.  during  the  winter  months;  but  they  ob- 
ject to  conceding  the  half-hour  in  the  winter.  The 
works  at  St.  John’s  Church,  the  Queen’s  Hotel, 
aud  the  alterations  on  the  Roodee,  have  been  par- 
tially suspended  through  the  strike. 

Darlington. — There  is  a strike  at  the  Albert- 
hill  Ironworks,  the  puddlers  who  remain  in  the 
town  holding  out  against  a reduction  in  their 
wages.  The  only  men  engaged  iu  the  works  are 
a few  fitters  aud  millwrights. 

Wolverhampton. — The  painters,  plumbers,  and 
glaziers  are  upon  strike.  The  men  are  unable  to 
bring  their  masters  to  a decision  on  the  subject  of 
the  disputed  half-hour.  Three  of  the  masters  are 
paying  the  advance  of  Is.,  aud  have  also  granted 
the  application  of  the  men  in  respect  of  the  ten 
hours,  and  as  many  more  are  paying  the  advance ; 
bub  the  rest  of  the  employers  decline  to  pay  the 
advance,  or  make  the  required  alteration  iu  the 
time,  till  they  have  had  an  understanding  amongst 
themselves.  Alter  waiting  on  the  masters,  the 
men  (about  fifty)  unanimously  determined  not  to 
resume  work  till  the  masters  came  to  a decision  on 
the  question  of  the  wages  and  the  half-hour  move- 
ment. The  men  deny  that  they  have  refused  the 
Is.  a-day  advance  unless  the  reduction  iu  time  was 
also  conceded. 

Kewcastle-upon-Tyne. — A crowded  meeting  of 
workmen  connected  with  the  building  trades  has 
been  held  here,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  Mr. 
G.  Potter,  who  maintained  that  there  was  more 
work  done  now  in  ten  years  than  was  done  in 
twenty,  fifty  years  ago;  and  that  the  immense  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  work  entitled  the  men 
to  shorter  hours  of  labour : they  were  no  revo- 
lutionists, he  urged : they  asked  for  nothing  but 
what  the  employers  could  give  without  interfering 
with  their  gains  ; with  the  exception  of  Carlisle, 
Newcastle  was  the  only  town  that  worked  ten 
hours  and  a half  a day.  A resolution  w'as  passed, 
iu  which  it  was  held  that  “sixty-one  hours  of 
labour  a w’eek  is  no  longer  necessary,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  introduction  of  machinery,  aud  the 
increased  skill  of  the  workmen.”  In  another  re- 
solution it  was  decided  to  “respectfully  request 
the  employers  to  grant  a reduction  of  half  an  hour 
per  day.” 

Inverness. — Some  of  the  carpenters  of  Inverness 
have  struck  for  an  increase  of  wages.  Those  on 
strike  chiefly  belonged  to  the  shop  of  Mr.  Dufl', 
who  has  the  contract  for  the  carpenter  work  at 
the  Poor  House,  now  being  erected,  and  cannot 
at  present  do  without  men  to  carry  on  his  work. 


SPRING  TIME. 

Albeadt,  after  our  long  and  severe  winter, 
the  hopeful  and  cheering  spring  is  beginniug  to 
show  its  pleasant  face.  Even  in  the  metropolis 
trees  aud  shrubs,  iu  the  su'all  but  neat-looking 
gardens  in  front  and  at  the  rear  of  houses,  are 
budding  forth.  In  the  great  markets, — Covent- 
garden  especially, — the  supply  of  early  flowers  and 
plants  is  immense.  In  the  dark  courts  of  the 
poorest  neighbourhoods  primroses,  hyacinths, 
snowdrops,  aud  other  flowers,  are  taken  in  cart- 
loads, and  arranged,  by  the  costermongers  and 
their  wives,  for  sale  amongst  all  classes.  Strange 
is  the  contrast  between  these  delicately  tinted 
buds  aud  the  surrounding  dark  grey  dinginess 
aud  general  squalor.  From  these  labyrinths  of 
courts  and  alleys  the  active  “costers”  carry  their 
wares  into  squares  aud  fashionable  streets,  aud 
also  into  those  of  fur  less  note;  and,  although  the 
voices  of  the  sellers  may  not  be  always  musical, 
they  are  cheering  to  those  who  know  their  purport ; 
and  the  sweet  simple  plants  which  these  peripa- 
tetic gardens  display  are  most  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

It  is  now  that  those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a bit  of  garden-ground  in  some  suburban 
district  begin  with  diligence  to  consult  the  floral 
authorities.  This  is  the  harvest  of  seedsmen,  and 
many  are  the  pleasing  thoughts  which  are  given 
in  the  busy  city  to  these  homely  hub  cherished 
little  gardens  in  the  suburbs.  It  is  becoming 
more  thau  ever  the  practice,  we  observe,  for  clerks 
and  other  persons  of  limited  income  to  seek  sub- 
urbauhomes,a8  at  Walworth  and  other  places,  notfar 
from  the  heart  of  Loudon,  bub  where  roses  and  lilies 
will  still  grow,  Iu  these  neighbourhoods  numerous 
houses,  well  drained,  and  at  rents  from  20/.  to  25/. 
or  less  per  annum,  can  be  had,  with  neatly  laid  out 
plots  of  ground.  These  are  the  kiuds  of  Louses 
which  might  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  profitable 
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to  many  of  the  working  class  of  tlie  community  j 
and  there  are  thousands  of  those  in  the  metro- 
polis who  would  gladly  pay  at  the  rate  of  from 
12L  to  151.  per  annum  for  decent  accommodation 
in  them  for  families.  In  such  districts  we  are 
glad  to  hear  of  local  flower  shows  and  gardening 
clubs. 

In  the  centres  of  the  squares,  in  the  Temple 
and  Inns-of-law  gardens,  and  the  parks,  those  in 
care  of  them  are  actively  engaged;  and  already 
bright  green  blades  are  beginning  to  change  the 
smoky  withered  tint  of  the  metropolitan  grass 
plots  into  vivid  green. 

Here  and  there,  in  various  localities,  pictu- 
resque but  ragged  figures  may  be  seen  loaded 
with  young  shoots  of  ivy  and  other  creeping 
plants  and  flowers  gathered  from  the  woods  and 
hedge-rows  which  surround  London.  So  artistic 
sometimes  are  the  attitudes  of  these  rural  wan- 
derers aud  the  arrangements  of  their  simple  mer- 
chandise, that  one  cannot  but  think  that,  but  for 
circumstances,  they  might  have  been  likely  occa- 
sionally to  have  distinguished  themselves  amongst 
the  contributors  to  the  Royal  Academy  and  other 
similar  e.Khibitions. 

In  the  dark  and  dismal  courts,  and  in  all  poor 
neighbourhoods,  the  bright-  glimpses  of  sunshine 
cause  the  children  to  swarm  out  like  bees ; and 
now  is  the  time  for  those  who  wonder  at,  but 
cannot  yet  understand,  the  causes  of  the  vast 
mortality  amongst  the  poor,  to  look  around  aud 
see  the  density  of  the  population  which  a spring 
day  tempts  from  dark  rooms  and  dilapidated  tene- 
ments. Hingy  as  is  the  general  aspect  of  these 
living  pictures,  however,  we  are  glad  to  note  that 
there  are  a greater  number  of  cleanly-faced  aud 
cleanly-clad  children  to  be  met  with  than  in  years 
past ; and  that,  in  places  where  no  such  sounds  for- 
merly reached  the  ear,  groups  of  little  boys  and  girls 
may  be  heard  merrily  singing  the  ragged-school 
songs  and  marching  and  dancing  with  glee,  not- 
withstanding the  dismal  blackish-red  aud  smoky 
walls  aud  broken  patched  windows,  the  unpleasant 
gutters  and  roadways,  and  other  neglects.  It  is 
saddening,  however,  to  think  that  in  the  crowded 
portions  of  the  metropolis  so  little  opportunity  is 
available  for  the  healthful  recreation  of  those 
pent-up  children  within  the  precincts  of  the  City. 
From  the  hack  slums,  in  spite  of  the  terrors  of 
beadle.s,  children  and  those  in  care  of  them,  ven- 
ture into  the  open  spaces  which  surround  the 
greenery  of  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields  and  Gray’s  Inn; 
but  we  have  long  wished  that  the  green  parts 
themselves  of  these  Inns  should  be  thrown  open  to 
the  public  at  certain  times  of  the  day  and  evening 
during  the  summer  months.  The  Temple  Gardens 
have  for  some  time  past  been  accessible  on  the 
week  days  during  both  winter  and  summer;  and 
in  summer,  during  the  Sunday  afternoons  and 
evenings,  thousands  of  persons  have  visited 
them,  and  no  complaints,  so  far  as  we  learn,  have 
been  made  by  students  or  other  dwellers  in  the 
precincts  of  the  Temple.  Indeed  we  are  assured, 
both  from  personal  observation  and  from  the  re- 
port of  Mr.  Broome,  the  gardt-ner,  that  the 
greatest  order  has  been  observed,  aud  not  the 
least  damage  done  in  any  way. 

In  the  course  of  a few  weeks  the  chief  parts  of 
London  themselves  will  be  gay  with  native  as  well 
as  peripatetic  flowers  and  greenery.  Trees  will 
burst  into  bloom  about  Cbeapside,  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard,  the  Bank  of  England ; aud,  in  raanyan 
out-of-the-way  nook, — on  house-tops, — at  windows 
of  various  heights, — and  under  other  and  still 
more  desperate  circumstances,  attempts  are  made 
to  rear  and  cherish  glimpses,  however  fleeting,  of 
floral  and  vegetable  life. 

The  past  year,  moist  and  unsunned  as  was  the 
summer,  has  been  remarkable  for  the  excellence 
of  the  health  of  the  population,  not  only  of  this 
but  of  several  othercountries.  This  circumstance, 
however,  should  not  iuducc  us  to  neglect  using 
the  most  vigorous  sanitary  exertions  : on  the  con- 
trary, such  another  year  is  not  perhaps  to  be 
expected;  and  it  is  now  well  known  that  the  real 
cause  of  the  improved  health  in  towns  was  the 
diminished  effluvia  from  decaying  organic  matter 
not  exposed  so  much  to  heat  and  sunshine  as 
usual,  and  washed  away  more  freely  by  the  per- 
petual rains.  Now  is  the  time  tor  seeing  to 
various  sanitary  improvements : drains  should  be 
examined,  for  great  damage  Las  been  done  to 
many  by  the  late  severe  frosts:  all  unwholesome 
accumulations, so  far  as  thiscanbe  managed, should 
be  removed,  both  from  towns  and  villages;  and 
if  the  sanitary  inspectors  of  metropolitan  districts 
would  look  actively  about  just  now,  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  public  health  would  be  experienced 
during  the  approaching  summer.  We  know  that 
in  many  parts  the  dust  contractors  require  to  he 
looked  after,  and  made  to  perform  their  duty  pro- 


perly. It  would  he  found  on  inquiry  that,  in 
some  parishes,  there  are  streets  which  have  not 
been  visited  by  the  dustmen  for  six  weeks  or  two 
mouths ; and  the  neglected  localities  are  precisely 
those  which  require  the  greatest  care.  The 
aggrieved  in  most  cases  say  that  it  is  of  no  use 
speaking  to  the  dustmen,  and  that  generally  a 
civil  request  for  them  to  attend  when  necessary 
is  only  met  by  coarse  and  abusive  language,  unless 
a bribe  for  “beer”  be  oll'ered.  Those  streets  in 
which  what  the  men  call  “money  for  a drop  of 
beer’'  is  collected  in  the  greatest  quantities,  are 
well  scavenged,  to  tho  neglect  of  those  occupied 
by  less  prosperous  or  free-handed  persons.  Our 
readers  know  that  this  is  the  result  of  the  bad  plan 
of  allowing  the  dustmen  to  be  paid  chiefly  by  the 
pence  gathered  as  “ beer  money  ” instead  of  by  a 
sufficient  price  per  load  for  the  collection  and 
deposit  of  the  ashes  to  bo  removed.  For  the 
neglect,  neither  the  dust  contractors  nor  their 
men  are  so  blameahle  as  pariah  boards  of  manage- 
ment are  for  suffering  such  a system  to  continue. 
The  additional  expense  of  a better  one  to  the 
inhabitants  would  be  compai-atively  a trifle.  At 
any  rate,  in  the  present  circumstances,  the  parish 
authorities  should  see  that  the  dustmen  do  what 
is  necessary  in  tho  poorest  localities;  aud  men 
refusing  to  do  their  duty,  or  guilty  of  the  use  of 
abusive  language,  should  be  at  once  dismissed. 

The  budding  trees  causes  many  thousands  of 
Londoners  to  direct  their  thoughts  to  various  sea- 
side and  rural  summer  haunts;  and  the  dwellers 
in  these  places  are  looking  anxiously  for  visitors. 
Let  us  hint  to  the  latter  that  the  most  sure  means 
of  attracting  visitors  and  obtaining  profit,  is  to 
set  their  towns,  villages,  aud  houses  in  order. 
Sanitary  knowledge  is  rapidly  advancing;  aud 
those  places  which  are  best  arranged  for  the  pur- 
poses of  health  will  be  sure  now  to  attract  the 
greatest  numbers.  In  such  places,  the  present 
month  of  spring  is  a good  time  in  which  to  do 
much  useful  work. 


WORKHOUSE  CHILDREN. 

OnE  would  expect  that  where  thousands  of 
orphan  and  other  children  are  reared  by  the 
Poor-law  gnardiaiis,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
principles,  carefully  and  sedulously  instilled  into 
their  young  and  plastic  minds,  would  be  a 
spii'ic  of  industrious  self-dependence  and  moral 
rectitude,  which  would  lead  them  in  after  life 
to  do  their  utmost  to  earn  an  honest  and 
honourable  livelihood  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  so  as  to  relieve  the  public  aud  the  work- 
houses  of  an  otherwise  perpetual  burden.  The 
Poor-law  authorities  are  ready  enough  to  rid 
themselves  of  clamorous  candidates  for  a night’s 
lodging  in  the  workhouses,  or  a loaf  of  bread  at 
their  doors,  by  brutal  repulsion ; but  have  they 
ever  tried  this  very  obvious  and  effectual,  legiti- 
mate and  proper,  mode  of  ridding  the  country  of 
the  burden  of  sustaining  the  children  and  the 
children’s  children  of  the  disabled  and  deceased 
poor?  or  are  the  education  aud  the  moral  train- 
ing of  pauper  children  such  as  to  produce  and 
keep  up  a self-generating  system  of  pauperism? 
The  report  of  the  Education  Commission  virtually 
settles  this  question,  in  the  sad  account  which  it 
gives  of  the  condition  of  the  workhouse  children. 
From  this  report  it  Is  but  too  evident  that  work- 
house influences  have  a very  marked  tendency  to 
produce,  promote,  and  establish  a feeling  of  help- 
lessness, and  to  utterly  prevent  the  growth  of  in- 
dependence of  character.  An  assistant-commis- 
sioner remarks  that  it  is  difficult  to  convey  a 
definite  idea  of  a child  brought  up  from  its  in- 
fancy in  the  workhouse.  Listless  and  subservient 
in  manner,  they  seem  to  be  broken  down  by 
misfortune  before  they  have  entered  upon  life. 
Such  a child  is  content  to  spend  its  day  s in  a work- 
house.  The  commissioner  says: — “Some  of  the 
tradesmen  who  had  taken  union  boys  as  apprentices 
told  me  that  it  took  several  years  before  they  ac- 
quired[uuderthe  tradesmen’s  training  be  it  noted, 
— not  under  that  of  the  workhouse],  the  desire  for 
independence — the  wish  to  earn  their  own  bread.” 
Boys  who  have  never  been  accustomed  to  handle  a 
spade,  and  girls  who  have  never  had  to  scrub  the 
floors,  rebel  when  they  are  put  to  such  work.  On 
the  other  baud,  association  with  older  paupers  for 
industrial  training  tends  the  more  to  corrupt 
them.  “ It  seems  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
spirit  of  lying,  low  cunning,  laziness,  insubordina- 
tion, aud  profligacy  which  characterizes  the  pauper- 
class  in  workhouses;  and  this  spirit  naturally 
infects  the  mass  of  poor  children  who  are  bred  up 
in  so  pestilential  an  atmosphere.”  The  case  is 
even  more  hopeless  with  the  girls  than  with 
the  boys.  A good  schoolmistress  said,  “ She 
felt  she  was  training  up  girls  for  a life  of 


vice  and  infamy.”  Now,  there  is  a known 
remedy  for  this  sad  state  of  things, — the  establish- 
ment of  district  or  separate  schools  at  a distance 
from  the  workhouse,  withdrawing  the  children 
entirely  from  the  adults,  and  from  bad  parental 
influence.  Such  schools,  where  established,  have 
had  the  most  remarkable  aud  striking  success. 
The  object  kept  in  view  is  to  emancipate  the 
children  from  pauperism,  teach  them  not  to  be- 
come paupers  themselves,  and  open  a better  life 
to  them;  and  these  schools  oft’er  the  best  pro|pect 
of  a permanent  diminution  of  pauperism  and 
crime.  Bub  the  guardians  seem  to  be  unwilling 
to  establish  them : in  1859  there  were  only  7,000 
children  in  them,  and  37,000  in  the  workhouses. 
There  seems  to  be  no  resource  but  by  the  Legis- 
lature interposing  to  close  this  fountain  of  evil. 


CHAPEL  BUILDING  AT  IPSWICH. 

Theee  are  few  towns  in  England  which  have 
done  so  much  towards  a reconstruction  of  their 
public  buildings  as  has  been  done  by  the  capital 
town  of  the  agricultural  county  of  Suffolk.  It  has 
considerably  more  than  doubled  its  population  in 
the  present  century,  and  such  an  increase  has  of 
course  been  followed  by  great  changes  in  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  the  town.  In  some  places, 
streetaftcr  street  tiow|occupies  ground  that  within 
a quarter  of  a century  was  under  the  plough  ; and 
on  all  sides  of  the  town  there  are  whole  colonies  of 
suburban  villas,  representing  every  shade  of  archi- 
tectural taste,  and  in  some  cases  displaying  in  no 
slight  degree  the  want  of  it,  where  within  the 
recollection  of  even  young  men,  nothing  but  the 
green  fields,  the  stacks,  and  other  characteristics 
of  an  agricultural  neighbourhood  met  the  eye. 
At  one  point  a wet  dock  lias  been  constructed 
which  encloses  a superficial  area  of  some  thirty 
acres  of  water.  At  another,  some  green  marshy 
pasture  lands  have  been  raised  some  three  or  lour 
feet  and  built  upon.  The  new  railway  station 
occupies  a site  that  twenty  years  ago  afibrded  to 
the  melancholy  hypochondriac  the  most  secluded, 
not  to  say  the  most  solitary,  walk  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ipswich.  In  other  directions,  a new 
market-place,  a cemetery,  an  estate  allotted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Freehold  Laud  Society  aud 
built  upon  by  the  different  allottees,  together  with 
the  works  and  manufactories  of  private  specula- 
tors, have  so  thoroughly  changed  the  appearance 
of  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  that  a man  who  has 
lived  all  his  life  upon  the  spot  can  hardly  recog- 
nize the  places  that  were  most  familiar  to  liim  as 
a boy.  Side  by  side  with  this  external  changing 
and  extension  there  has  been  a steady  work  of 
reconstruction  going  on  in  the  town.  There  is 
hardly  a public  building  which  has  not  been  pulled 
down  aud  rebuilt  within  a period  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen years.  We  cannot  say  that  this  remodelling 
has  always  been  cooducted  in  such  a manner  as  to 
make  the  new  building  an  improvement  upon  the 
old  one  which  it  displaced;  but  a step  in  the  right 
direction  has  certainly  been  taken  by  the  Dissenters 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  aud  Ipswich  can 
now  boast  of  one  or  two  handsome  chapels.  It  is  not 
more  than  three  years  since  that  the  principal 
Independent  congregation  in  the  town  pulled 
down  their  ugly  old  square  box  of  a chapel,  which 
was  built  at  a time  when  Nonconformists  had 
enough  to  do  to  hold  themselves  together  and 
raise  a place  of  worship  at  all,  and  replaced  it 
with  a handsome  building  in  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture which  prevailed  in  the  time  ot  Edward  HI. 
The  Wesleyans  and  the  Roman  Catholics  followed 
this  example;  and  two  chapels  for  the  use  of  these 
denominations  have  been  in  course  of  construction 
during  the  last  few  months.  The  Wesleyans 
opened  their  chapel  a few  days  ago.  Ic  is,  like 
most  provincial  buildings,  rather  low;  and  it  is 
so  situated  that  only  one  front  is  to  bo  seen  from 
tbe  street.  Upon  this  one  front  a good  deal  of 
ornament  has  been  laid;  and  it  breaks  tbe  prim 
line  of  wliite-bricked  fronts  in  tbe  street  efl'ec- 
tively.  In  style  it  is  rather  more  than  half  a 
century  earlier  than  the  Independent  Chapel,  and 
it  is  wrought  in  Kentish  rag  with  Caen  stone 
dressings.  The  galleries  are  reached  from  tbe 
outside,  and  the  stone  staircases  are  prominent 
and  effective  features.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Chapel  is  not  yet  opened,  but  it  is  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  the  opening  services  will  be  cele- 
brated in  tbe  course  of  a few  weeks.  It  is  a build- 
ing of  more  stately  proportions  than  either  of  the 
others  we  have  mentioned.  It  docs  not  possess  a 
commanding  site ; and  that  Is,  perhaps,  fortunate, 
for  it  will  not  hear  a very  close  scrutiny.  There 
is  a great  show  of  dead  wall  about  tbe  building, 
and  the  large,  heavy  wheel  windows  of  the  earlier 
Transition  period  from  Early  English  to  Deco- 
rated, placed  high  up  in  the  walls,  give  the  whole 
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building  a sombre  appearance.  The  roof  is  of  a 
deep  pitch,  and  slated;  but  the  intolerable  mono- 
tony of  the  broad  smooth  surface  is  broken  by  a 
spiral  of  no  great  altitude,  and  certainly  by  no 
means  proportioned  to  the  huge,  barn-like  build- 
ing beneath  it.  In  addition  to  these  chapels, 
another  was  opened  on  Wednesday  for  the  use  of 
a new  congregation  of  Uaptists.  This,  however, 
is  after  the  old  “Ebenezer”  pattern,  so  much 
approved  by  the  Dissenters  of  half  a century 
since ; and,  except  in  one  respect,  has  none  of  the 
more  modern  architectural  heresies  about  it.  This 
exception  is  a portico,  which  is  dabbed  against 
the  building  without  much  regard  for  congruity; 
as  if  the  building  committee,  finding  that  the 
funds  at  their  disposal  were  not  quite  exhausted 
when  the  plain  building  was  finished,  had  re- 
solved to  expend  a few  pounds  upon  a Greek 
portico.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  Dissenters 
of  Ipswich  deserve  the  thanks  of  their  townsmen, 
for  what  they  have  done  in  this  respect. 


KING’S  COLLEGE  CHAPEL. 

The  oak  roof  on  this  building  is  much  decayed. 
Kuder  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  workmen 
have  been  employed  for  some  time  past  in  restor- 
ing it.  As  further  examination  gets  made  by  rip- 
ping up  the  lead  covering,  the  decay  in  the  plates 
and  principal  timbers  is  found  to  be  of  such  a ' 
serious  nature,  that  a restoration,  almost  amount- 
ing to  a renewal,  is  deemed  necessary.  Mr.  Scott 
proposes  to  make  the  new  work  a facsimile  of 
the  old,  with  some  few  modifications  that  will 
give  increased  strength. 

Although  the  dead  weight  of  this  massive  roof 
upon  the  walls  is  of  great  structural  value,  by 
acting  as  a counterpoise  to  the  thrust  of  the  vault- 
ing; one  of  the  fellows  of  the  college  has  urged 
the  construction  of  an  iron  roof,  such  as  is  used 
upon  railway  stations,  or  similar  to  that  now  dis- 
figuring the  Royal  Exchange. 


PROTESTANT  HALL,  CORK. 

A BUILDING  under  this  title  has  been  opened  in 
Cork.  The  body  of  the  ball  is  100  feet  in  length, 
by  45  feet  in  breadth,  and  36  feet  in  height.  It 
is  lighted  by  fifteen  windows,  six  being  at  each 
side,  and  three  at  the  northern  end.  These  window's 
are  each  15  feet  in  height  and  6 feet  in  width, 
semicircular  headed,  with  a moulded  transom, 
supported  by  a slender  column  with  carved  capital, 
which  divides  the  window  into  two.  The  centre 
of  the  ceiling  is  fiat,  with  a cove  all  round.  The 
decoration  of  the  walls  consists  of  fluted  Corin- 
thian pilasters  resting  upon  pedestals.  These 
pilasters  are  coupled,  and  support  an  entablature, 
which  is  continued  all  round  the  building. 

At  the  southern  end  is  placed  the  orchestra  or 
platform, — for  it  is  designed  to  answer  both  pur- 
poses. It  is  25  feet  in  depth,  and  runs  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  ball.  The  centre  of  it  projects  in 
a segmental  sweep  into  the  body  of  the  building. 
This  portion  of  it  is  flat.  The  remainder  consists 
of  tiers  of  seats,  curved,  and  rising  one  over 
another,  and  affording  ample  accommodation  for  a 
large  number  of  performers  as  an  orchestra,  or 
can  be  occupied  by  the  audience  during  lectures 
and  meetings. 

The  principal  approach  to  the  building  will  be 
from  the  South  Mall,  the  present  arrangement 
being  but  of  a temporary  nature. 

Between  the  South  Mall  and  the  hall  as  it  now 
stands  there  is  an  open  space;  and  the  plans  of  the 
architect,  Mr,  R.  R.  Brash,  embrace  the  erection 
on  it  of  a block  of  buildings  with  a front  facing 
the  Mall,  and  having  a reading-room,  a lecture- 
room,  50  feet  by  20  feet,  and- committee-rooms 
for  the  various  religious  associations. 

The  works  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  John 
Harty,  builder. 


ARCHITECTURAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
SCOTLAND. 

A MEETING  of  the  Architectural  Institute  of 
Scotland  was  held  in  the  Institute’s  Rooms, 
George-street,  Edinburgh,  on  the  evening  of  Mon- 
day, the  8th ; Mr.  Peddie,  architect,  in  the  chair. 
A communication  was  read  from  the  Architectural 
Association,  London,  regarding  the  Exhibition  of 
1862,  which  set  forth  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  having  the  architectural  branch  of  art  fully 
represented  at  the  Exhibition.  The  subject  was 
remitted  to  the  council,  with  a recommendation 
to  take  what  steps  seemed  to  them  right  to 
promote  this  object.  Mr.  John  Lessels,  archi- 
tect, read  a paper  entitled,  “An  Inquiry  as  to 
the  true  Principles  for  our  Guidance  in  the 
Restoration  of  Old  Buildings.”  The  general 


views  of  Mr.  Lessels,  as  set  forth  in  his  paper, 
were,  that  if  one  would  be  an  honest  restorer, 
ho  should  be  content  to  follow  closely  the  steps 
of  the  original  designer,  not  only  in  the  spirit 
but  in  the  letter;  preserving  its  architectural 
character  as  closely  as  possible;  adding  nothing 
and  taking  nothing  away.  Mr.  Lessels  remarked 
that  much  discussion  had  lately  taken  place  re- 
garding the  restoration  of  the  Old  Cross  of 
Edinburgh;  but,  if  we  might  form  a correct  idea 
of  this  structure  from  the  description  and  en- 
graving given  by  Arnot,  ho  thought  we  might 
be  grateful  that  we  were  spared  the  trouble  of 
its  removal,  for  a greater  piece  of  barbarism 
could  hardly  be  conceived  to  have  existed.  If 
we  were  to  have  a cross,  there  could  not  be  any 
reasonable  objection  to  taking  the  shaft  and 
' placing  it  on  a few  steps  to  raise  it  sufficiently 
above  the  street,  as,  in  so  doing,  we  would  not 
be  violating  any  principle ; but  to  restore  any- 
thing more  would  be  a perfect  degradation.  If 
the  wants  of  the  town  really  demanded  a cross, 
with  a gallery  for  proclamations,  let  it  be  done, 
and  have  the  rest  entirely  new ; but  they  should 
not  trammel  architecture  with  old  materials 
which  are  unfit  for  the  purpose. 


WESTMINSTER  STREET  RAILWAY. 

On  Monday  last  Mr.  G.  F.  Train  opened  his 
second  instalment  of  a line,  running  from  Victoria 
Station  to  Westminster  Abbey,  a length  of  about 
a mile.  In  a few  days  another  line  will  be  com- 
menced from  Westminster -bridge  to  Kennington- 
oval ; and  as  it  will  probably  not  be  difficult  to 
take  the  Westminster  cars  across  Westminster- 
bridge,  where  tramways  already  exist,  the  public 
will  then  get  a useful  line  of  some  length.  The 
vestry  of  Islington  we  are  glad  to  see,  have 
given  Mr.  Train  permission  to  lay  down  his  rail- 
way from  the  end  of  King-street,  Lower-road,  to 
the  bridge  in  New  North-road.  The  stage-coach 
proprietors  are  organizing  an  opposition.  It  would 
be  much  wiser  if  they  were  to  aid  the  improve- 
ment. By  increasing  the  facilities  for  riding,  the 
number  of  riders  will  be  increased. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  IN 
TITCHBORNE  COURT. 

Tub  first  report  of  the  West  Central  Day 
Industrial  School  in  Titchborne  Court,  near  Great 
Turnstile,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  has  been  issued  in 
a printed  form.  From  this  report  it  appears  that 
forty-two  boys  have  been  already  more  or  less 
benefited  by  this  institution,  and  that  sixteen  are 
at  work  in  the  school,  which  does  not  occupy  the 
place  of  either  a reformatory  or  a refuge,  being 
merely  a day  industrial  school,  and  a supplement 
to  the  various  ragged  schools  in  its  neighbourhood. 
It  is  a pity  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
which  the  managers  of  this  useful  institution  have 
had  to  encounter  has  been  that  of  obtaining  in- 
structive and  profitable  work  for  the  boys.  As  it 
is,  various  things  have  been  tried;  but,  for  some 
time,  the  mere  making  of  paper  bags  for  grocers, 
bakers,  and  other  tradesmen,  seems  to  have  been 
the  staple  manufacture  of  the  school;  and  though 
useful  in  its  own  humble  way,  such  work  cannot 
be  very  profitable  or  self-supporting.  The  mana- 
gers are  naturally  urgent  in  their  solicitations  for 
aid  from  the  public,  and  we  hope  that  they  will 
be  successful  both  in  this  and  in  their  own  chari- 
table endeavours. 


IRELAND. 

On  the  16th  of  last  month  (March),  the  founda- 
tions of  a new  church  were  laid  at  Tullylisb,  co. 
Down.  The  style  is  to  be  that  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  building  is  to  be  90  feet  by  4-0  feet, 
with  a chancel  24  feet  by  16  feet,  with  a north 
transept  and  north  and  south  entrance-porches. 
There  is  also  to  be  a tower,  having  a handsome 
slated  roof,  with  ornamented  ridge  and  finials.  It 
is  to  stand  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  building, 
and  to  contain  the  stairs  to  the  gallery  of  the 
church.  The  entrance  to  the  bell-ringers’  loft 
will  be  by  an  octagonal  turret  projected  from  the 
tower.  The  church  will  be  finished  with  an  open 
roof.  All  the  woodwork  is  to  be  executed  in 
Memel,  stained  and  varnished.  Messrs.  Welland 
& Gillespie  are  the  architects;  and  Mr.  James 
Henry,  of  Belfast,  the  builder. 

The  Messrs.  Fulton,  builders,  claim  the  sum  of 
16,709^.  for  the  erection,  &c.,  of  the  new  Ulster 
Bank  in  Belfast.  The  directors  admit  13,261?., 
objecting  to  the  difference,  3,4-18?.  The  disputed 
claim  was  brought  into  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  Judge  Keogh  sent  the  whole  matter  to 
be  decided  by  arbitration.  The  arbitrators  ap- 


pointed are  Messrs.  Baird  & Lanyon,  architects, 
and  Mr.  Crawford,  barrister,  as  legal  arbitrator, 
who  have  now  been  engaged  several  weeks  in 
investigating  the  claims  of  the  Messrs.  Fulton. 

Iron  Ship-huilding  in  Sefast. — Mr.  E.  J.  Har- 
land,  of  Queen’s  Island  fehip-building  Yard,  has 
built  and  launched  during  the  last  two  years  seven 
screw  steamers,  all  for  the  Messrs.  John  Bel  by  & 
Sons,  Liverpool.  The  aggregate  registered  tonnage 
of  these  is  8,500  tons,  with  a steam  power  of  1,250 
horses.  He  has  also  launched  an  iron  sailing- 
vessel  for  the  Messrs.  Corry  & Co.,  of  Belfast.  Mr. 
Harlaud  employs  at  present  1,450  persons.  1,000 
of  them  are  skilled  workmen  : about  100  are  ap- 
prentices ; and  the  remainder  labourers.  Three 
powerful  steam  enginfs  give  their  aid  in  the 
various  operations  of  punching,  drilling,  shearing, 
plate-bending,  forge-blowing,  sawing,  &c. 


GAS. 

The  Committee  of  the  Oxford  Gas-light  and 
Coke  Company  have  announced  that,  from  and 
after  the  25th  of  March  last,  the  price  of  gas  will 
be  reduced  to  48.  6d.  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 

The  directors  of  the  Sheffield  United  Gas-light 
Company  have  issued  their  report,  recommending 
the  usual  maximum  dividend,  with  surplus  to  re- 
serve fund.  The  profits  for  the  half-year  (not 
affected  by  the  reduction  in  price  which  came  into 
operation  last  January)  are  13,634?.  2s.,  and  the 
dividend,  after  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  135,000?.,  class  A stock,  is  6,750?. ; dividend, 
after  the  rate  of  8 per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
remaining  stock,  3,514?.,  making  10,264?.,  and 
leaving  a surplus  of  3,099?.,  raising  the  reserve 

fund  (with  interest)  to  10,168?. Tenders  for 

excavating  a tank,  building  piers,  boundary  walls, 
&c.,  for  the  Doncaster  Gas-works,  have  been 
opened.  Offers,  says  a local  paper,  were  made  by 
highly  respectable  contractors  from  Leeds,  Dews- 
bury, Hull,  Scarborough,  Doncaster,  &c. ; and,  with 
one  exception,  the  tenders  were  satisfactory.  Be- 
i tween  the  highest  estimate  and  the  lowest  there 
was  a difference  of  2,070?.  Os.  2d.  The  choice  fell 
upon  Mr.  \V.  Cawood,  of  Scarborough.  The  com- 
mittee, considering  that  the  unsuccessful  competi- 
tors bad  been  put  to  much  inconvenience,  unani- 
mously awarded  towards  their  expense  the  sum  of 

three  guineas. The  gas  companies  in  Glasgow 

have  informed  the  Lord  Provost  that  they  are 
prepared  to  reduce  the  price  of  gas  to  the  citizens 
from  5s.  to  4s.  7d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  The  gas 
companies  have  taken  this  step  in  consequence  of 
some  members  of  the  Council  advocating  the  pro- 
priety of  having  a new  company. The  use  of 

gas  is  now  becoming  general  in  the  river  and  bay 
steamers  at  New  York.  The  Commonwealth,  on 
the  Stoning  and  Boston  line,  has  had  260  burners 
fitted  up.  The  cost  of  so  many  lights  for  the 
voyage  is  about  lOs. ; the  quantity  of  gas  used 
1,400  feet.  


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Morncasile. — St.  Mary’s  Church,  Horncastle, 
Lincolnshire,  has  been  restored  and  re-opened. 
The  chancel  has  been  nearly  all  rebuilt,  and  the 
internal  fittings  are  new,  the  expense  being  de- 
frayed by  the  lay  rector,  J.  B.  Stanhope,  esq., 
M.P.  The  exterior  stonework  has  also  been  re- 
stored throughout,  a portion  of  the  tower  being 
pulled  down  and  rebuilt,  and  the  whole  has  been 
pricked  up  and  re-pointed.  The  north  porch  has 
been  rebuilt.  The  galleries  which  filled  the  aisles 
have  all  been  removed,  as  well  as  the  old  high- 
sided square  pews,  and  the  nave  and  aisles  have 
been  covered  with  open  oak  benches.  In  the  tower, 
a framework  of  wood,  upon  which  the  bells  were 
supported,  has  been  removed,  and  a chamber 
erected  above,  in  which  the  bells  are  rung.  The 
space  in  the  tower  is  now  raised  about  two  stops 
above  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  nave,  and  is 
filled  with  benches,  which  will  hold  about  sixty. 
The  lancet  windows  in  the  west  side  of  the  tower 
have  been  lengthened.  The  roof  of  the  nave, 
which  is  of  oak,  and  was  formerly  hidden  by  a flat 
ceiling,  has  been  opened  out  and  restored : the 
roofs  of  the  aisles  have  also  been  restored.  The 
windows  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  are  new,  in 
the  Perpendicular  style,  those  on  the  north  side 
being  filled  with  opaque  glass.  The  chancel  has, 
if  possible,  been  more  completely  transformed 
than  the  rest  of  the  building ; and  various 
other  and  minor  alterations  have  been  eflected. 
The  total  cost  of  the  works  has  been  3,800?.  ^ I he 
church  will  seat  650  persons.  Mr.  E.  Christian, 
was  the  architect  employed;  and  the  contractors 
were  Messrs.  Lee  A Ashton,  of  Retford. 

Toperojf  (Aof/o?A').— Ihe  church  of  St.  Mar- 
garet, Toperoft,  was  re-opened  on  the  11th  inst. 
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A new  chancel  arch  has  been  put  in,  and  a new 
window  in  the  north  of  nave.  The  plaster  has 
been  scraped  off  the  old  stonework,  which  has 
been  repaired  throughout.  The  roof  of  the  nave, 
aisle,  and  south  porch  are  entirely  new,  open  tiua- 
bered  and  stained.  The  old  box-pews  have  been 
removed,  and  the  area  filled  with  low  open 
benches,  giving  fifty-two  additional  sittings.  The 
windows  have  been  reglazed  with  Hartley’s  rough 
cathedral  glass.  This  church  is  peculiar  in  having 
diminishing  walls.  At  the  chancel  arch,  too,  the 
old  building  is  16  inches  wider  than  at  the  west 
end  of  the  nave.  The  works  have  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Godbolt  & Sons,  of  Brockdisb, 
Norfolk,  under  the  directions  of  Messrs.  Benest 
& Newson,  Norwich,  architects.  The  cost  of  the 
restoration  has  been  between  600^.  and  700f. 

I^evendon  (Essex). — The  little  village  church  of 
Nevendon  has  been  restored.  By  removing  the 
plaster,  the  old  roof  has  been  thrown  open.  The 
gallery  has  been  removed,  and  the  church  entirely 
new  seated,  and  all  the  windows  restored  in  new 
stone.  The  four  windows  in  the  sides  of  the  chan- 
cel and  the  east  w’indow  are  filled  with  stained 
glass,  and  the  other  windows  in  the  nave  have 
stained  glass  borders.  Somefurtber  works  remain 
to  complete  the  whole,  externally,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  he  done.  The  restoration  has  been 
chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  Hector,  and  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Peacock,  architect,  and  has  been 
done  gradually. 

Takeley  (Chelmsford). — The  interior  of  the 
parish  church  has  been  restored.  Old  pews  have 
been  replaced  by  benches.  The  floor  is  laid  with 
encaustic  tiles.  The  pillars  have  been  cleaned, 
cleared,  and  restored,  and  the  avails  cleaned  and 
renovated  with  stucco.  A solid  oak  door  has  been 
placed  between  the  nave  and  the  porch  : the  win- 
dows in  the  latter  are  restored ; the  porch  repaired, 
and  the  rafters  stained.  The  east  stained-glass 
•window  has  been  renovated  as  a memorial  to  the 
late  Mrs.  G.  C.  Tufnell.  The  centre  compartment 
has  the  Ascension,  below  it  the  Crucifixion ; the 
north  compartment  the  Agony,  below  it  the  Nati- 
vity; the  south  compartment  the  Burial,  below  it 
the  Scourging.  'J'he  oLherwindow  on  the  south  side 
of  the  chancel  is  a memorial  to  two  children  of  the 
Bev.  Sir  Charles  Clarke,  formerly  vicar  ofTakeley. 
It  is  a Gothic  one,  in  two  lancet  compartments. 
The  east  compartment  is  Christ  raising  the  daugh- 
ter of  JairuB ; the  west  compartment  Christ  bless- 
ing little  children.  The  artist  was  Mr.  O’Connor, 
of  London.  A window,  corresponding  with  the 
last  mentioned,  but  of  plain  glass,  has  been  in- 
serted on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  by  Mr. 
Tadman,  of  Dunraow,  mason  ; and  other  improve- 
ments and  restorations  exteriorly  are  in  progress. 

Hyde. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new  church 
was  laid  on  the  3rd  instant,  at  a suburb  of  Kyde, 
called  Swanmoie,  by  Sir  Augustus  Clift'ord,  hart. 
1,500^  are  required  to  complete  the  building. 
Mr.  Jones,  of  liyde,  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
T.  & J.  Dashwood  are  the  builders.  The  name  of 
the  church  Is  to  be,  " St.  Michael  and  All  Angels.” 

Wednesfield. — The  Independents  have  opened  a 
place  of  worship  as  an  introductory  chapel,  at 
Wi  dncsfield-heatb,  adjoining  the  high  road  from 
■\Volverhampton.  The  building  is  intended  ulti- 
mately for  schools,  being  used  only  as  a chapel 
until  funds  have  been  collected  for  the  erection  of 
a larger  structure,  and  for  which  the  trustees  have 
secured  sufiicient  land.  The  dimensions  are  40 
feet  by  24  feet,  and  class-rooms,  now  appropriated 
as  a vestry,  11  feet  6 inches  by  7 feet  G inches. 
The  cost  is  about  400^  Mr.  Bidlake  was  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Burkitt  the  contractor. 

Lapu'orlJt  (JJ''arwick). — 'I he  church  here  has 
undergone  a restoration.  The  works  done  consist 
of  the  re-opening  of  the  east  window,  the  re- 
building of  the  south  aisie,  and  the  erection  of 
carved  reading-desks,  with  stalls  for  the  choir.  A 
stone  pulpit  has  also  been  placed  in  the  church, 
and  the  chancel  and  nave  have  been  separated  by 
pillars  of  Irish  stone,  much  resembling  malachite, 
supporting  a plain  baluster  of  Bath  stone.  As 
special  oflVrings,  two  stained-glass  windows  have 
been  presented.  The  first,  a memorial  window, 
represents  the  Nativity  in  the  centre  light,  and 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  the  Shepherds  in 
the  two  side  lights.  The  other  represents  the 
Baptism  of  Our  Lord,  These  windows  were  exe- 
cuted by  Messrs.  Clayton  Bell.  The  whole  work 
has  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Street,  and  the  stone  and  woodwork  executed  by 
Messrs.  Clark  & Son,  ofVVootton  Wawen. 

Cheadle  (near  Manchester). — A Congregational 
Chapel  was  opened  here  on  i'riday,  the  12th  inst. 
From  the  brief  financial  statement  read  on  the 
occasion,  it  appears  that  the  entire  cost  of  the 
church  and  school,  with  the  purchase  of  the  land, 
amounted  to  2,750^,  of  which  nearly  2,000?.  had 


been  contributed  before  the  opening  of  the  edifice. 
The  remaining  800/.  have  been  cancelled.  The 
style  of  the  church  is  the  early  decorated  Gothic : 
it  was  designed  by  Messrs.  Poultou  & Woodman, 
of  Reading,  The  contractor  is  Mr.  John  Hughes, 
of  Cheadle.  The  interior  dimensions  are  as  follow  ; 
Length,  67  feet  from  front  wall  to  apse,  which 
recedes  an  additional  16  feet;  width,  35  feet  6 
inches;  height,  44  feet  to  the  ridge  piece.  The 
large  front  window  is  filled  with  stained  glass, 
which  is  the  gift  of  a friend;  and  the  remaining 
windows  have  obscured  church  glass  in  the  middle, 
and  stained  glass  borders.  The  apex  of  the  apse  is 
also  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  accommodation 
is  for  400  persons.  At  the  sides  of  the  apse  are  the 
vestries  of  the  minister  and  deacons.  Behind  the 
church  is  the  school-room,  48  feet  6 inches  by  25 
feet. 

York. — The  dean  intends  to  light  up  the 
Minster  at  night  by  running  lines  of  gas  in  the 
interior,  and  an  experiment  has  been  made  which 
the  Leeds  Intelligencer  says  was  quite  successful. 
It  is  proposed  to  run  a series  of  gaslights  on  both 
sides  of  the  choir,  immediately  over  the  arcades 
and  under  the  clerestory.  The  centre  bay  on  the 
north  side  was  lighted  with  fifty-four  jet  lights. 
There  are  eight  bays  on  either  side  from  the  organ 
to  the  altar-screen,  and  these  are  all  to  be 
surmounted  by  gaslights  (perhaps  800  in 

number). For  some  time  past  Christ  Church, 

King’s-square,  in  this  city,  has  been  in  such  a 
dilapidated  condition  that  fears  have  been  enter- 
tained for  its  safety.  Meetings  of  the  parishioners 
were  held,  and  a complete  restoration  of  the 
church  was  finally  determined  upon.  Mr.  Rawlins 
Gould,  architect,  was  entrusted  with  the  making 
of  the  plans.  Some  of  the  outer  walls  will  be  re- 
placed by  new  ones,  and  there  will  be  a new 
tower,  as  well  as  three  new  roofs.  There  will  be 
an  alteration  in  the  elevation  of  the  centre  roof, 
and  also  in  the  interior  arrangements,  including  a 
vestry,  which  will  be  built  on  the  Shambles  side 
of  the  church.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  restora- 
tion is  about  1,500/.,  towards  which  between  800/. 
and  900/.  have  been  promised. 

Micklefield. — A new  church  or  chapel-of-ease, 
at  Micklefield,  in  the  parish  of  Sberburn,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  has  been  con- 
secrated by  the  Archbishop  of  York.  The  church 
is  situate  in  the  same  place  as  the  former  one, 
about  midway  between  old  and  new  Micklefield. 
It  is  a plain  structure  in  the  Early  English  style, 
and  built  of  stone  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  cost  is  about  1,100/.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  H.  H.  Bacou,  of  London ; and  the  following 
contractors  were  engaged  : — Stoncmasoury,  Mr. 
\Vm.  Watson,  Micklefield;  joiners’  work,  Mr. 
Joseph  Lambert,  Micklefield;  plumbers’  work, 
Mr.  Wilson,  Castleford.  The  interior  of  the  edifice 
will  accommodate  about  200  persons,  and  consists 
of  a nave  and  chancel  simply.  The  seats  are  all 
open,  and  are  made  of  pitch  pine,  the  pulpit, 
lectern,  and  reading-desk  being  of  the  same  mate- 
rial. The  east  window  is  of  stained  glass.  It  is 
a triple  lancet  window,  the  centre  representing 
the  Crucifixion,  and  a figure“of  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  being  on  each  side. 
It  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Wailes,  of  New- 
castle, and  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  W,  Milbank  Bland, 
brother  of  the  gentleman  who  has  erected  the 
church. 

Scerhorough. — The  church  on  the  South  CiifT, 
Scarborough,  is  about  to  be  proceeded  with, 
Mies  Mary  Craven,  the  patron  of  the  church, 
having  made  herself  responsible  for  the  contract 
beyond  the  money  already  in  hand.  The  edifice 
will  be  built  entirely  of  Whitby  stone;  and  the 
style  will  be  that  of  the  latter  part  of  thirteenth 
century.  The  plan  will  comprise  nave  and  aisles, 
chancel  and  its  aisles,  tower,  and  vestry.  The 
amount  of  the  contract  is  upwards  of  6,000/. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  G.  II.  Bodley,  of  London; 
and  Mr.  James  Kirby,  of  Scarborough,  is  the  con- 
tractor 

Bootle  (Cumberland). — The  new  United  Presby- 
terian church,  Berby-road,  Bootle,  has  been 
opened.  The  church  consists  of  a nave  78  feet 
long,  with  north  and  south  aisles,  the  entire  width 
being  57  feet.  The  clerestory  is  supported  by 
octagonal  shafts,  with  splayed  arches  over,  forming 
six  bays.  The  roof  is  open  timbered,  carried  by 
arched  laminated  ribs  springing  from  moulded 
corbels,  the  apex  of  which  is  65  feet  above  the 
floor.  The  main  entrance  is  within  a porch,  22J 
feet  by  12  feet,  communicating  directly  with  each 
side  aisle.  At  the  west  end  is  a gallery  carried 
over  the  latter;  which,  together  with  the  ground 
floor,  will  afford  accommodation  for  over  900 
persons.  The  seats  are  open,  having  moulded 
bench  ends;  and  the  whole  of  the  wood- work, 
including  roof  timbers, &c.,  is  stained  and  varnished. 
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The  exterior  is  faced  with  coursed  Yorkshire  par- 
points  and  white  Stourton  stone  dressings;  and 
the  style  is  Early  English,  verging  on  the  Decorated 
period.  The  architect  was  Mr.  W.  H.  Gee,  of 
Liverpool ; and  the  contractors  were  Messrs. 
Nicholson  & Ayre.  The  church  forms  the  south 
side  of  a quadrangle,  the  north  being  occupied  by 
the  dwelling  of  the  keeper,  lecture-room,  and  day 
schools.  The  east  contains  library,  session  or  class 
room,  and  vestry,  and  the  west  opens  to  the  Derby- 
road.  The  total  cost  of  the  edifice,  site,  &c.,  was 
about  6,500/. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — The  spke  which  has 
been  some  time  in  course  of  erection  in  connection 
with  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  in  this  town,  is 
now  completed,  according  to  the  local  Courant. 
Mr.  Dobson  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Dunlop, 
the  contractor. 

Gateshead. — The  ' foundatiou-stone  of  a new 
Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  has  been  laid  in 
Crawshay-street,  New  Gateshead.  The  dimen- 
sions will  be  37  feet  by  25  feet,  and  the  style  of 
architecture  Decorated  Gothic.  The  building  will 
be  erected  of  brick,  and  partly  of  stone,  and  will 
accommodate  260  persons.  The  builder  is  Mr. 
Thomas  Gowland,  and  the  architect  Mr.  Thomas 
Stokoe,both  of  Gateshead.  The  cost  of  the  chapel 
will  be  about  220/. 

North  Shields. — The  new  Primitive  Methodist 
Chapel  erected  in  Saville-street  West,  North 
Shields,  was  opened  on  Good  Friday.  The  chapel 
is  of  stone,  with  dressed  stone  facings.  It  con- 
tains about  812  sittings.  The  ground-floor  is 
appropriated  to  Sunday  schools,  and  there  is  a 
residence  for  the  cbapcl-keeper.  The  contractors 
were  Messrs.  J.  & M.  Robson,  of  North  Shields. 

Bothwell, — The  new  Free  Church  here  has  been 
opened,  according  to  the  Hamilton  Advertiser. 
The  building,  the  style  of  which  is  Geometric 
Gothic,  is  erected  on  the  old  site,  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  J.  W.  & J.  Hay,  of  Liverpool,  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Joseph  Pepper 
of  that  town.  The  spire,  which  is  an  octagonal 
one,  with  pinnacles  at  the  the  four  angles,  rises  to 
a height  of  130  feet.  The  church  is  82  feet  long, 
by  52  wide,  and  it  will  accommodate  about  1,000 
sitters.  The  roof  is  supported  by  five  principals, 
which  rest  on  iron  columns.  The  east  window  is 
filled  in  with  stained  glass,  by  Mr.  Ballantyne,  of 
Edinburgh — the  gift  of  P.  Rintoul,  esq.,  of  Both- 
well  Bank.  The  pulpit  is  octagonal,  surrounded 
by  a rail  filled  in  with  tracery.  The  acoustic 
qualities  of  the  church  have  received  attention 
from  the  architects,  who  have  placed  the  central 
portion  of  the  ceiling  much  below  the  roof.  This, 
we  understand  has  also  been  done  by  the  same 
architects  in  a church  recently  built  by  them  at 
Berwick-on-Tweed.  The  mason  work  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  R.  M’Cord,  of  Glasgow  ; and  the 
joiner  work  by  Mr.  J.  Scott.  The  total  cost  of 
the  edifice,  we  believe,  will  not  exceed  3,000/. 
The  church  is  heated  by  a hot-water  apparatus 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Combe  & Son,  Glasgow. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Manchester  Cathedral. — A stained  glass  memo- 
rial window  has  been  placed  in  Brown’s  chapel,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  nave.  It  was  designed  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  Hardman  & Co.,  and  presented 
by  Mrs.  Margaret  Clowes,  of  Hawford  Houses; 
Worcestershire.  The  window,  which  is  of  the 
Perpendicular  style,  consists  of  four  lights,  illus- 
trating different  incidents  in  the  history  of  John 
the  Baptist.  The  first  light  represents  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Angel  to  Zacharias  in  the  Temple ; the 
second  the  naming  of  the  infant  Baptist,  where 
Zacharias  writes  upon  a tablet,  “His  name  is 
John;”  the  third  portrays  the  Baptist  preaching 
in  the  wilderness ; and  the  fourth  represents  the 
baptism  of  our  Saviour  by  St.  John. 

Malthy  Church.  — A stained-glass  memoiial 
window  has  been  placed  in  Malthy  Church  by  Mr. 
Fretwell  W.  Hoyle,  solicitor,  of  Rotherham.  The 
subject  represented  is  that  of  Hannah  presentiug 
her  son  Samuel  to  the  high-priest  Eli  in  the 
Temple.  On  the  top  is  a representation  of  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,  underneath  which  is  a censer  with 
burning  incence.  At  the  bottom  of  the  window 
runs  the  inscription.  The  subject  of  the  window 
was  designed,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Fretwell  Hoyle 
himself,  and  the  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Wailes,  of  New’castle.  It  was  fixed  by  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, plumber,  Rotherham. 

St.  Thomas's,  Newport. — The  amount  of  sub- 
scriptions in  aid  of  filling  the  chancel  window  with 
stained  glass  is  said  to  he  sufficient  to  enable  the 
promoters  to  fill  the  circle  and  side  lights.  This 
part  of  the  work  will  therefore  be  carried  out 
forthwith.  Considerable  additions  have  been  made 
I to  the  window  fund. 
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DOINSS  OP  THE  METEOPOLITAN  BOARD  OP  WORKS. 

METROPOLITAN’  DRAIN-AGE,  ic. 

The  following  is  the  Return  made  to  an  Address  of  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Common® 
dated  2l3t  March,  1861 : — 


The  date  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  authorising  tlie  | The  totailengthin  yards  contractedfor-81.666  vards- 
execution  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  the  Main  Drain-  4fi  miles  GsS  yards.  ^ 

age— 2ud  August,  1859.  m r., 

The  total  amount  authorised  to  be  raised  for  that  pur-  : coritracts-l,6;r,292/. 

pose— 3,(100, ouof.  The  length  in  yards  executed— 3i>, 637  yards  = 18  miles 

The  amount  borrowed  for  the  Main  Draiuege,  and  the  I yards.  In  addition  to  which  about  10,000  yards  are  in 
rate  of  interest  paid  for  the  same — The  Board  have  con-  ' co*^rse  of  execution=5  miles  1 ,aoo  yards, 
tracted  for  a loan  of  3,aoo.00(i/.,  at  33  per  cent.,  of  which  ' The  total  amount  paid  on  account— 407  70fl/ 
Ooo.oocMiave  been  received.  for  works;  120.966A  3s.  Od.  for  land  and  ^cidentai, 

ihe  total  length  ot  Sewers  mtendcd-130,223  yards=  total,  528.76.H.  ils.  incidentals, 

73  miles  1,743  yards.  i 


The  dates  of  the  Acts  of  Par- Toth  August,  185; 
liament  authorizing  the' 
carrying  out  the  South-! 
wark  and  Westminster  new' 

Street  and  Covent-garilen 
and  trictotia  - park  Ap- 
proaches. I 

Total  length  of  the  streets  . .Il,124  yards  . 

and  I 

The  estimated  cost  thereof  . . 

The  total  number  and  amount! 
of  the  claims  received  for 
property  required. 


The  total  number  and  amount 
of  those  settled. 

The  number  of  claims  not  re- 
ceived, and  ttielr  {irobabie 
amounti 


The  amount  of  bontributioilt 
from  any  source  towards 
the  improvements. 


|5)9,424f 

179  claims.  Of  this  number 
48  are  under  negotiation, 
the  total  amount  of  which 
cannot  be  ascertalueci. 

131  claims;  654,533/.  Os.  9d, 
settled  at  357,517/.  os.  8d. 

7 j amount  not  known 


89,100/.  Exchequer  Bills,  and 
735/.  4s.  casli  balance  pro- 
vided by  the  Act  as  a con- 
tribution towards  the  im- 
provement. 


loth  August,  1857  UthJune,  1 


91,820/ '38,066/. 

91  claims  I 167,951/.  13s.  Id.  11  claims;  34,343/.  iSs.  lid. 

I 


claims;  164,887/.  139.  Id,  41  claims;  34,343/.  15s.  lid. 
settled  at  96,58'/.  19s.  8d.  settleil  at  27,814/.  125.  3d. 
• None  : there  is  a dispute  re- 
specting a portion  of  the 
land  in  the  line  of  street, 
which  was  proposed  to  be 
given  lip  fur  the  purposes 
of  the  road,  which  will 
probably,  with  other  ex- 
penses, amount  to  1,000/. 
Mr.  William  Cotton  gave  up 
so  much  of  his  land  os 
would  be  required  lor  the 
new  street,  and  undertook 
to  form  carriage  and  foot 
o._  . ways,  construct  fences. 

*5i‘i  contributed  !,26o/.  towards  the  improvement.  Messrs.  Bag- 

gdlay,  Butler,  Wilson,  Conaiit,  and  Piggott.  also  gave  up  lands  required  for 
the  purpose  of  the  improvement.  The  Board  of  Works  for  the  l-imehouse 
Distiict  agreed  to  lence,  make  up,  and  maintain  the  carriage  and  foot  ways 
of  the  street  within  tlnar  district.  The  Vestry  of  Mile  End  Old  Town  agreed 
to  pay  the  sum  of  1,000/.  on  the  completion  of  the  street. 


35,000/.  from  the  surplus  of 
the  London-brldge  Ap- 
proaches Pond,  and  15,000/. 
contributed  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford. 


The  rent  and  term  of  the  lease  for  the  now  offices  in 
Spring  Gardens— 500/,  per  annum  ground-rent  until  the 
loth  October,  18/1,  when  the  present  lease  expires,  and 
350/.  per  annum  lor  the  remainder  of  ninety-nine  years 
from  the  6th  April,  1859. 

Tne  amount  of  premium  paid,  and  the  value  of  the  old 
matcriaU  sold— 5uo/.  wa?  paid  to  the  executors  of  the  Earl 
pitzhardinge  for  ihe  assignment  of  the  existing  lease: 
709/.  33.  were  received  for  the  old  materials  sold. 

The  amount  of  the  contract  for  the  building,  and  the 
name  of  the  comractor—  14,82g/. ; George  Myers,  of  Lam- 
beth, contractor. 


MEMORIAL  TO  THE  LATE  SIR  CHARLES 
BARRY. 

The  proposition  to  erect  a marble  statue  of  Sir 
Charles  Burry,  in  the  New  Palace  at  Westminster, 
made  some  time  ago,  has  now  taken  shape,  and 
there  is  reuson  to  believe  that  the  requested  per- 
mission will  be  granted  for  the  execution  of  the 
work,  under  the  direction  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion of  Fine  Arts,  as  soon  as  the  requisite  funds 
are  provided.  Those  who  may  desire  to  do  honour 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  eminent  architect  of 
that  building  are  now,  therefore,  invited  to  for- 
w'ard  their  subscriptions  to  Messrs.  Drummond, 
the  bankers.  Mr.  M.  D.  Wyatt,  and  Mr.  Charles  • 
C.  Nelson,  are  acting  as  honorary  secretaries.  I 


1 tie  total  cost,  including  furniture— 17.829/.  • th 
beyond  the  contract  ihclude  additional  depth  of  concrel 
fire-proof  floor?,  cells,  speaking  tubes,  gas,  warmli 
apparatus,  iron  railing,  paving  of  public  passage  in 
park,  fittings  and  fuhiiturei  and  were  estimated 
December  last  to  amount  to  S.OC ' ’ 
here  stated. 


2 --v.-. 

3.00c/.,  making  up  the  to 


t..c  vo.uc  01  uie  ireenom  premises  In  Greek-strei 
vacated  by  the  Board-The  Board  have  determined 
bl^2  viae^ooSr'*''  = the  prob 


of  their  own.  They  had  now  a considerable  num- 
ber of  arcbmologists  enrolled,  and  he  thought  they 
had  reason  to  anticipate  still  further  success. 
Ihey  had  an  opportunity  of  publishing  amonn 
themselves  a portion  of  the  transactions  of  the 
society,  and  they  had  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
them.  He  hoped  to  see  their  society  rank  among 
many  similar  societies  in  the  country.  Their 
venerable  president  had  long  been  a man  of  note, 
aiid  was  a kind  of  ligature  to  bind  them  together! 
There  were  also  arouud  the  table  those  who,  he 
was  quite  satisfied,  would  be  able  still  further  to 
make  their  association  respectable,  both  for  num- 
ber and  talents. 


GLASGOW  ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  concluding  meeting  of  the  fifth  session  of 
this  society  was  held  in  the  Bedford  Hotel,  St. 
George’s  Place.  In  the  absence  of  the  President, 
Mr.  Sheriff  Stratbein,  Vice  President  of  the 
society,  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  John  Buchanan 
read  portions  of  “ MS.  Notes  of  a Tour  in  the 
Highlands,  Sixty  Years  ago,  by  " Senex.” 

The  members  afterwards  sat  down  to  dinner. 
Sheriff  Strathern  presiding. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  “The  Archmolo- 
gical  Society  of  Glasgow,”  said  he  knew  of  no  pur- 
suit more  elevating  or  more  desirable  than  the 
study  of  antiquities.  It  was  of  use  in  testing  the 
truth  of  story  by  the  upbringing  to  the  surface 
of  matters  long  gone  past,  and  by  the  discovery 
of  facts  by  which  theories  were  formed,  and  by 
which  circumstances  were  often  established  that 
were  formerly  doubted;  and  in  many  instances 
the  pursuits  of  urcbceologists  disclosed  sources  of 
intellectual  enjoyment  thought  to  be  buried  in  the 
dust  in  which  the  relics  discovered  had  so  long  re- 
mained. A similar  society  in  Glasgow  had  died 
away;  but,  thanks  to  the  spirit  of  a young  gentle- 
man of  excellent  tastes,  a fresh  society,  having 
kindred'pursuits,  was  originated;  and  they  found 
in  their  secretary,  Mr.  Honeyman,  the  very  spirit 
necessary  to  resuscitate  or  reform  an  institution 


AMERICAN  IMPLEMENTS. 

An  interesting  paper,  giving  “Some  Account 
of  American  Implemeuis  and  Economic  Contriv- 
ances,” by  C.  W.  Eddy,  M.A.,  formerly  travelling 
fellow  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  was  read  on 
the  3rd  inst.,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi.  The 
paper  was  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  sketches  of 
various  American  inventiona  and  appliances,  such 
as^  floating  docks,  deiTleks,  unloading-gear  for 
shipping,  railway  engines  and  carriages,  tramways  ' 
and  tramway  cais,  canal  slides,  canal  boats  built 
in  sections,  steam  boats  and  pilot  boats,  modes  of 
house-warming  for  cold  climates,  &c.  Dr.  Eddy 
described  numerous  American  implements  and 
appliances  for  facilitating  labour,  such  as  stump 
extractors,  steam  tree-fellers  and  cutters,  steam 
ploughs,  threshers,  straw  elevators,  potato  diggers 
and  parers,  and  other  agricultural  steam  machines 
and  various  other  farmers’  implements  and  appli- 
ances; woodworking  machinery  for  turning  out 
legs  of  chairs,  gun  stocks,  shoemakers’  lasts,  and 
for  carving,  sawing,  and  various  other  purposes; 
Taukee  clocks;  caloric  eugines,  Ac.  Corduroy 
and  other  roads,  railways,  and  lattice  and  other 
bridges,  were  also  described ; as  also  steam  ferry 
bridges,  and  many  other  interesting  inventions. 
The  workmanship  of  many  of  the  implements,  ic-, 
was  described  as  not  so  highly  finished  as  in  those  of 
English  manufacture,  but  frequently  of  stronger 


or  better  make;  and  a variety  of  them  Dr.  Eddy 
pointed  out  as  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  use 
in  our  colonies. 

A discussion  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  E.  Chadwick, 
C.B.,  Mr.  S.  Sidney,  Mr.  Dennis,  Mr,  \V.  Hawes, 
Mr.  John  Cassell,  Mr.  John  Anderson,  Dr.  Eddv, 
and  the  chairman,  Mr.  Thom.'ia  Webster,  F.R.8., 
took  part. 


memorial  church 

TO  GEORGE  HERBERT,  OF  BEMERTON. 

Ihe  old  church  at  Bemerton,WiIts,  is  intimately 
associated  with  George  Herbert,  the  sweet  singer 
of  “the  Temple  j”  and  pilgrims  from  all  parts  con- 
stantly visited  it.  It  had  fallen  into  utter  decay; 
.and,  being  quite  insufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of 
the  existing  population,  in  the  year  1855  some 
persons  who  revered  the  name  of  George  Herbert 
proposed  to  raise  a worthy  and  most  appropriate 
monument  in  his  own  parish,  to  the  memory  of  so 
good  a man,  by  erecting  a new  church  on  a site 
near  the  existing  small  buildiug,  which  it  is  not 
intended  to  remove. 

The  new  churcli,  which  is  built  in  the  style  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  stands  a little  tieilrer 
to  Wilton  than  the  old  one,  consists  of  a have, 
north  aisle,  south  porch  aud  aisle,  aud  a large 
chancel;  the  tower,  a portion  of  which  forma  the 
vestry,  or  rolling  room,  and  is  approached  from 
the  chancel,  having  also  an  external  door.  The 
materials  of  which  this  edifice  is  built  are  brick 
and  stone.  The  walls  externally  are  faced 
with  stone  of  various  tints  laid  in  r.itidoui 
courses.  Internally  the  walls  are  lined  with  Rath 
stone  ashlar;  and,  as  the  roofs  are  entirely  covered 
with  boarding,  there  is  not  a particle  of  plaster 
used.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  fitted  up 
with  open  stained  deal  benche®,  to  nccomraodato 
365  persons.  The  church  is  entered  by  the  south 
porch,  over  the  door  of  which,  in  a quatrefoil 
panel,  is  the  monogram  G.  H.  (for  George  Her- 
bert). At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  arc  two  Win- 
dows of  early  character,  above  which,  in  a quatre- 
foil,  are  the  Royal  arms  in  stained  glass.  Below 
these  windows  is  the  following  inscription,  cut  in 
the  walls  of  the  church: — “ Beloved,  let  us  love 
one  another;  for  love  is  of  God,  and  every  one 
that  loveth  is  born  of  God,  and  kuoweth  God.” 

Over  the  arcade  on  each  side  of  the  church  are 
four  small  clerestory  windows,  inserted  in  trefoils 
and  sexfoils  alternately.  The  eastern  winrteJw  of 
the  chancel  has  been  filled  by  Mr.  O’Connor  with 
painted  glass,  at  a cost  of  200/.;  being  the  generous 
gilt  of  the  Earl  of  Powis.  This  window  contains 
ten  niedHlUons,  most  of  them  representing  events 
in  our  Saviour’s  life.  In  the  centre  light  is  a re- 
presentation of  the  Crucifixion,  with  the  women 
at  the  cross;  and  beneath  is  the  Last  Supper,  In 
the  left  hand  light  are  the  Two  Mary?,  tl;e  en- 
trance to  the  Sepulchre,  Christ  w.Jking  on  the 
Water,  and  Christ  healing  Jairus’s  Daughter,  lu 
the  right  hand  light  are  the  Miraculous  Draught 
of  Fishes,  the  Transfiguration,  the  Vision  of  St. 
John,  and  the  Agony  in  the  Garden.  The  rest  of 
the  chancel  windows  are  tilled  with  glass  slightly 
tinted,  in  low  tone ; the  subjects  being  drawn  in 
outline,  without  cohmr,  reserabllug  in  character 
the  early  Dutch  engravitigs.  They  were  executed 
by  Messrs.  Lavers  & Barraud. 

The  cbanccl  roof  is  panelled  with  carved  bosses. 
The  church  is  heated  throughout  with  hot  air 
by  an  apparatus  furnished  by  Mr.Haden,  of  Trow- 
bridge. Many  kind  and  munificent  presents  have 
been  made  to  tbe  church,  amongst  which  we  may 
note; — The  eastern  window,  by  Lord  Powis;  tho 
holy  table,  by  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese;  the 
communion  plate,  by  subscriptions,  collected  by 
the  Bishop’s  wife,  Mrs.  Hamilton;  the  lectern 
and  altar  cloth,  by  Lady  Herbert;  the  linen 
for  tbe  communion  table,  by  Miss  Purodi;  the 
font,  by  subscription  from  children  exclusively; 
the  pulpit,  by  the  architect;  the  I'ont  cover,  by 
tbe  builder;  the  wrought  iron  gates  at  tlie  en- 
trance of  the  porch,  by  J.  II.  Markkud,  Esq.,  of 
Bath;  the  poor  box  and  tho  richly  carved  scone 
bracket  on  which  it  stands,  by  Sunday  School 
teachers;  and  the  prayer  desk,  by  the*  Rector. 
The  works  havo  been  well  executed  by  Mr.  T.  B. 
Miles,  of  Shaftesbury  (during  one  of  the  most 
ti  ying  seasons  ever  liiiown  for  buildiug  operations), 
from  the  designs  ofMr.T.  II.  Wyatt,  thedioc-sau 
architect.  Mr.  William  Howitt,  of  Wilton,  acted 
throughout  as  clerk  of  the  works,  and  executed 
almost  all  the  carving;  having  been  assisted  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  work  by  his  brother,  Mr. 
George  Howitt,  who  executed  the  carving  in 
Wilton  Church.  The  carving  of  thepulptf,  font, 
and  bracket  for  tho  poor  box,  was  douo  by  Mr.  H. 

T.  Margetsou,  of  Bristol,  'ihe  iron  railing  and 
gates  of  the  churchyard  were  executed  by  Mr. 
Wilton,  ironmonger,  of  Salisbury. 
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WRITING-TABLE  AND  BOOK-CASE  IN 
THE  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  cabinet  which  wo  have  selected  for  our 
illustration  forms  part  of  the  executed  works, 
materials,  and  processes,  in  connection  with  the 
Architectural  Exhibition,  now  open  at  the  galleries 
in  Conduit-street. 

The  lower  portion  forms  a writing-table;  and, 
for  this  purpose,  the  part  covered  with  leather 
draws  out  about  8 inches ; thus  making  a table 
4 feet  8 inches  long  by  2 feet  wide  : in  front  are 
cases  for  letters  and  papers,  closed  by  the  doors 
shown,  which  open  in  four  leaves : beneath  them 
are  four  small  drawers ; and,  above,  a series  of 
pigeon-holes,  closed  by  the  sloping  roof,  hinged  on 
the  upper  edge,  and  made  to  throw  up  : above  are 
shelves  for  books : below  the  table  there  are  also 
drawers;  and  the  lower  part  is  inclosed  with  doors, 
forming  another  closet  with  shelves. 

The  material  is  principally  foreign  oak,  framed 
together  with  the  greatest  care  and  solidity,  the 
ends  being  2^  inches  thick,  inlaid  with  strips  of 
very  old  English  oak,  and  bands  of  marqueterie, 
formed  principally  of  satin  and  rose  woods,  walnut, 
and  old  oak.  The  whole  of  the  shafts  throughout 
are  also  of  old  oak,  which  has  acquired  by  age  a 
beautiful  colour,  those  that  are  polished  closely 
resembling  marble  in  density  of  texture.  The 
ground  of  the  lower  part  of  the  panels  of  the 
small  doors  is  of  bird’s-eye  maple,  the  cusped 
arches  of  old  oak,  and  the  parts  inclosed  under 
the  gables  of  satinwood. 

The  woodwork  throughout  has  been  rubbed 
with  a little  oil  to  prevent  finger-marks  from 
showing;  the  whole  of  the  marqueterie  being 
highly  polished. 

The  upper  part  is  further  enriched  with  gold 
and  colour.  The  metalwork  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Leaver,  of  Maidenhead,  and  is  very  creditable, 
the  lock  especially  is  a clever  piece  of  work. 

The  cabinet  has  been  executed  in  the  workshops 
of  Mr.  Eorsyth,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  R. 
Norman  Shaw,  architect,  and  will  in  every  part 
stand  examination.  Mr.  Shaw  is  thoroughly  em- 
hued  with  the  Medimval  spirit. 

e shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Forsyth 
has  found  a purchaser  to  reward  him  for  his  enter- 
prue  and  outlay  of  labour. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Shormieade  and  Coallionse  Point. — The  con- 
tract for  the  erection  of  two  large  batteries,  which 
the  Government  has  decided  on  building  at  Shoi-n- 
meade,  on  the  Kentish  coast,  and  at  Coalhouse 
Point,  on  the  Essex  shore,  for  the  protection  of 
that  part  of  the  entrance  to  the  river  Thames,  in 
the  place  of  the  two  email  batteries  formerly 
placed  on  these  points.  Las  been  taken  by  Messrs. 
Brassey  & Betts,  wLo  are  to  commence  the  works 
forthwith. 

Granton  (near  Pdinhurgh). — Messrs.  Smith  A 
Hardie,  architects,  some  time  since  obtained  the 
first  premium  lor  the  plan  of  a new  town  at 
Granton,  projected  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
who  is  the  proprietor  of  the  place,  and  where  he 
some  years  since  erected  an  important  harbour. 
The  laying  out  of  the  roads  for  a town  stretching 
from  Wardie,  on  the  east,  to  Caroline  Park,  on 
the  west  side,  has  been  begun.  The  principal 
feature  of  the  new  town  is  a long  terrace  on  the 
heights  fronting  the  sea,  and  extending  east  and 
west  from  the  pier.  On  the  same  elevation  there 
is  to  he  a church,  opposite  the  pier,  and  which 
w ill  serve  ns  a landmark  for  vessels  making  the 
harbour.  The  new  town  of  Granton  is  designed 
to  provide  house  accommodation  for  all  classes. 
The  eastern  breakwater  is  nearly  completed,  and 
the  harbour  will  therefore  soon  be  fully  sheltered. 
There  are  also  to  be  a custom-house  and  a market- 
place near  the  pier. 


laid  on  Easter  Monday.  The  site  of  the  building 
is  at  the  back  of  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  yard.  The 
ground  was  given  by  Mr.  Ebenezer  Root,  of 
Brightlingsea  Lodge.  The  buildings,  which  will 
be  of  red  brick,  in  plain  Gothic  style,  presents  an 
entire  frontage  of  69  feet  to  the  road.  The  centre 
of  the  schools  will  comprise  the  mixed  or  principal 
school-room,  42  feet  by  22  feet;  with  mixed  class- 
room, 14  feet  by  18  feet,  in  the  rear;  infant 
school,  30  feet  by  20  feet;  infant  class-room, 
14  feet  by  20  feet.  The  schools  will  accommodate 
200  children.  There  is  to  be  a residence  for  the 
master  and  mistress,  with  chambers  above  and 
domestic  offices  below’.  A playground  of  nearly 
a quarter  of  an  acre  will  be  formed  for  the  chil- 
dren. Messrs.  Elsdeu  & Orrin,  of  Colchester,  are 
the  builders.  The  cost  is  estimated  to  be  about 
1,200Z. 

WincJiester.—'tha  foundation  of  a new  diocesan 
training  college  has  been  laid  at  Winchester.  The 
school  is  to  accommodate  fifty-six  students,  with 
residences  for  principal,  vice-principal,  and  matron. 
The  accommodation  for  the  students  consists  of  a 
lecture-hal!,  45  feet  by  22  feet;  two  class-rooms, 
25  feet  by  22  feet  each ; dining-hall,  41  feet  by  22  ; 
feet : these  rooms  are  14  feet  high.  There  will 
also  be  on  the  grouud-fioor  a waiting-room, 
students’  sitting-room,  master’s  private  room,  lava- 
tory, kitchen,  stores,  and  offices,  with  cellars 
under.  On  the  first  floor  are  dormitories  for  the 
students,  16  feet  high  in  the  centre,  on  the  stall 
system,  and  two  sick  rooms.  The  building  is  in 
the  English  style,  of  latter  end  of  fourteenth 
century,  the  tower  giving  it  somewhat  of  a Con- 


Ashton  (Lancorshire). — The  foundation-stone  of 
newSundayschools  has  been  laid  here.  The  site  ad- 
joins Katharine-street,  Crlcket’s-lane,  aud  Arling- 
ton-street.  The  principal  front  will  be  in  Katharine- 
street.  On  the  ground-floor  will  be  a lecture- 
room,  52  feet  long  and  45  feet  average  width, 
with  seats  in  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  for  450 
adults : there  will  also  be  ten  class-rooms,  each 
lighted  by  windows  in  the  external  walls,  14  feet 
high.  Tlie  school-room  on  the  upper  floor  will  be 
100  feet  by  50  feet,  clear  dimensions,  exclusive  of 
a large  recess  on  each  side.  Attached  to  the  main 
building,  at  the  north-cast  end,  and  in  communica- 
tion with  the  ground-floor  conidors,  will  be  a 
class-room,  36  feet  by  23  feet,  fitted  up  with  a 
gallery  for  200  infants;  and  above  this  room  will 
be  class-rooms  for  adults.  The  school  library  will 
occupy  the  recess  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
school-room,  33  feet  by  10  feet ; and  above  the 
library  will  be  a gallery  for  use  iu  case  of  public 
assemblies.  The  entire  building  will  accommo- 
date about  1,500  scholars,  exclusive  of  the  lecture- 
room.  The  exterior  will  be  simple,  and  the  mate- 
rial brick,  with  stone  dressings.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Pauli  & Ayliffe,  of  Burnley.  Mr. 
T,  W.  Gill  is  clerk  of  the  works.  The  contract 
for  the  foundations  has  been  taken  by  Messrs. 
Longson,  of  Stockport,  whose  tender  was  the 
lowest. 


UNION  CHURCH,  PUTNEY. 
Memorial”  Stone  of  this  building,  no\Y 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Ipsicich, — The  foundation-stone  of  tlie  new 
schools  about  to  be  built  in  connection  with 
I'acket-street  Chapel,  Ipswich,  has  been  laid.  The 
site  of  the  schools  is  at  the  back  of  the  chapel, 
adjoining  the  old  burial-ground.  The  bnilding  is 
to  be  ot  red  brick,  with  a high-pitched  roof  of 
plain  tiles,  with  sundry  gables.  The  extreme 
length  will  be  92  feet,  and  the  building  is  to  con- 
tain a principal  school-room,  60  feet  by  35  feet; 
class-rooms,  14  feet  6 inches  by  8 feet  6 inches; 
and  an  infant  class-room,  24  feet  by  14  feet  6 
inches.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Barnes,  and  the 
builder,  Mr.  Pells,  whose  contif.ct  amounts  to 
727/. 

Brightlingsea.— The  foundation-stone  of  new 
day-schools,  in  conjiectlou  with  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  denomination  at  Brightlingsea,  was : 


_ in  course  of  erection  near  the  railway  station, 

tinental  character.  Viewing  it  from  the  south  we  ' Putney,  was  laid  on  the  26th  ult.  by  Sir  S.  Mor- 
seethe  principal’s  house  on  the  right-hand  side,  j ton  Peto,  Bart.,  M.P. 

and  the  vice-principal’s  apartments  on  the  left,  j The  want  of  additional  accommodation  for  wor- 
wbile  the  centre  is  occupied  by  the  students’ rooms.  I ship  has  long  been  felt  by  Nonconformists  at 
Over  the  students’  entrance  is  a tower,  the  height  ’ Putney.  There  is  only  an  Independent  chapel 
of  which  to  the  vane  is  73  teet.  The  walls  will  be  [ and  that,  being  extremely  small,  situate  in  an 
faced  with  Swanage  stone,  set  iu  cement,  with  j undesirable  neighbourhood,  and  difficult  of  access 
Bath  stone  windows,  doorways,  copings,  and  other  ' from  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  is  wholly  inade^ 
dressings.  The  roof  will  be  covered  with  tiles,  in  ' quate  to  the  wants  of  the  growing  population, 
bands  ot  red  and  grey.  The  several  gables  aud  | This  enterprise  Las  been  commenced  by  some 
ventilating  turrets  will  be  surmounted  with  twelve  I friends  of  the  Independent  and  Baptist  bodies, 
gilded  vanes.  The  site  is  on  elevated  ground,  ' who  two  years  since  erected  a temporary  iron 
commanding  a view'  of  the  vale  of  Itcheu.  The  ' chapel  adjoining  the  site  of  the  new  edifice,  which 
architect  is  Mr.  John  Colson,  of  Winchester.  The  ' latter  is  in  the  Decorated  Style  of  Mediieval 
contract  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Alfred  Watts,  of ' architecture,  occupying  a commanding  site  with 
Southampton,  at  7,500/.  j a frontage  towards  the  Upper  Richmond-road  of 

Trent  (Somerset). — The  foundation  stone  of  a 152  feet,  and  a frontage  to  the  New-road  of  80  feet, 
new  school-room  has  been  laid  here.  The  build-  The  church  is  73  feet  long  by  41  feet  wide,  in 
ing  is  to  be  erected  from  a design  by  Mr.  Pock-  clear  of  walls,  besides  a deep  recess  at  the  west 
lington,  architect.  The  school-room  is  to  be  40  end  for  an  organ,  and  two  vestries  in  the  rear, 
feet  long,  and  20  leet  wide,  built  with  Compton  with  a large  lecture-hall  capable  of  seating  200 
stone  and  Ham-hill  dressings,  covered  with  orna-  persons.  'I'he  tower  and  spire  will  rise  to  the 
niented  tiles  aud  crested  ridge,  with  bell-turret  height  of  130  feet.  The  church  will  seat  500 
in  gable : the  roof  will  be  open  and  the  whole  adults  on  the  ground-floor,  and  galleries  can  be 
stained  aud  varnished.  The  cost  will  be  about  added  hereafter  to  accommodate  300  more.  The 
450/.  The  building  is  the  gilt  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  , walls  are  faced  with  Keutish  rag,  and  Boxhill 
1 urner,  the  rector  of  the  parish.  Messrs.  Hull  A Bathstoue  dressings.  The  roof  will  be  opeu- 
Ridout  are  the  contractors.  j ceiled  below  rafters,  and  across  collar-beams  about 

Stogurseg. — Ibe  Tl'est  Somerset  Free  Press  re-  50  feet  high,  with  arched  principals  and  hammer- 
ports  the  opening  of  new  schools  at  Stogursey,  \ beams  springing  from  stone  corbels  and  marble 
which  Lave  recently  been  erected  by  the  gift  of  j shafts.  The  estimated  cost  is  upwards  of  4,000/. 
Sir  Peregrine  Palmer  Jt'uller  Palmer  Acland,  Bart.  ! Mr.  S.  W.  Aries  is  the  contractor,  and  Mr.  Charles 


The  building  was  designed  by  Mr.  Norton,  of 
London,  architect,  and  is  in  the  Lancet  style.  It 
stands  on  u prominent  spot  of  laud  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  town,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
road  from  Willitou.  It  is  approached  by  two 
porches,  for  boys  and  girls,  over  which  is  carved 
in  stone  the  words,  “A  thank-otferiug,  by  Sir 
P.  P,  F.  P.  Acland,  Bart.,  1860.”  The  porches 
are  connected  with  a cloak-room  for  girls  and 
boys,  divided  by  a screen,  a fireplace  being  iu 
each  division.  The  school-room  is  65  feet  by  20 
feet;  the  roof  of  open  stained  timber;  auda  wains- 
coting of  stained  wood  surrounds  the  walls,  which 
are  stuccoed.  The  class-room  adjoins,  and  is  ap- 
proached by  three  Gothic  arches,  on  frescoed 
columns.  This  room  is  25  feet  by  16  feet;  and  at 
the  back  has  a rising  gallery.  Connected  with 
these  by  a long  corridor  are  the  apartments  for 
the  master  and  mistress.  In  the  centre  of  the 
building  there  is  a tower,  60  feet  high,  having 
four  open  Iraceried  windows,  rtsUng  on  slate 
columns : the  roof  is  pyramidical,  and  covered  with 
lead.  There  is  also  an  octagonal  ventilating  tower 
over  the  school-room,  covered  with  lead,  and  sur- 
mounted by  an  ornamental  cross,  with  gilded 
jleur-de-lis  terminations ; aud  on  each  of  the  gables 
there  are  crosses  of  the  same  description.  The 
build  ng  is  erected  with  red  sandstone,  chiselled, 
the  windows  and  dressings  being  of  Combe-down 
stone.  It  is  roofed  with  Bridgwater  tiles,  in  bands, 
of  two  colours.  The  windows  arc  glazed  with 
cathedral  glass,  aud  foliated  borders,  made  by 
Powell,  of  Whitefriais.  The  school  and  class- 
rooms are  heated  with  hot-w’ater  apparatus,  and 
the  entire  cost  is  said  to  be  about  7,000/. 


R.  Gribble,  of  Putney,  is  the  architect. 


“ADVICE  TO  WORKMEN  FOR 
PROLONGING  LIFE.” 

Ujidee  this  title  a correspondent,  Mr.  James 
Bruce,  oQ'ers  the  following,  among  other  nostrums ; 
for  the  efficacy  of  which,  in  all  cases,  however, 
^Ye  should  not  like  to  make  ourselves  responsible. 

Stonemasons,  bricklayers,  Ac.,  should  use  mu- 
riatic lemonade  to  dissolve  the  calcareous  earths. 
Cutlers,  Ac.,  should  use  nitric  acid  lemonade  to 
dissolve  the  steel,  iron,  Ac.,  in  the  blood.  Those 
engaged  iu  the  looking-glass  trades  should  make 
use  of  a milk  diet,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  milk 
of  sulpliur.  To  those  engaged  in  lead  and  arsenic 
works,  producing  symptoms  of  slow  poisoning,  a 
mixture  of  diluted  phosphoric  acid  and  honey  Is 
most  proper  : it  doubles  the  muscular  power,  and 
prolongs  life:  it  prevents  venous  plethora;  the 
ossification  of  the  blood  vessels,  the  cause 
of  apoplexy  aud  of  sudden  death : it  is  of  great 
service  in  affections  of  the  heart  and  other  organs. 
[Phosphorus  is  certainly  curiously  associated  with 
some  of  the  highest  functions  of  life;  but  these 
wholesale  assurances  savour  rather  too  strongly  of 
the  old  dispensatories  of  the  seventeenth  aud 
eighteenth  centuries, — Salmon’s,  for  example.] 
Carpenters  and  others  complaining  of  pains  in  the 
chest  and  spitting  of  blood  should  take  a teaspoou- 
f ul  every  hour  of  raspberry  vinegar,  without  the 
addition  of  water.  One  pint  of  this  agreeable 
vinegar  is  worth  a hogshead  of  cod-liver-oil ! 
Tobaccoiiisls  and  smokers,  to  steady  the  hand, 
should  make  use  of  lemon  juice,  and  of  irou 
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medicines 'to  restore  tlie  colour  to  tlio  face,  caused 
by  the  use  of  tobacco.  Drunkards  {proh  fudor !) 
should  take  from  half  a teaspoonful  to  a teaspoon- 
ful  of  acetate  of  potash  iu  a wine-glassful  of  water. 
It  sobers  them  in  five  minutes!  Those  engaged 
in  cleansing  wells,  (fee.,  would  do  well  to  take  car- 
bonate of  potash  in  solution,  before  descending; 
likewise  to  apply  a wetted  cloth,  dipped  in  the 
same,  round  the  mouth  and  nostrils. 


PLAN  FOR  THE  FORMATION  OF  SJIALL 
FARMS. 

I HAVE  the  honour  to  forward  you  a plan  for 
the  formation  of  small  farms. 

It  has  been  proved  that  theprofit  to  be  realised 
by  cultivating  a small  portion  of  land  is  much 
greater,  iu  proportion,  than  the  profit  to  be  real- 
ized by  cultivating  a large  portion  of  land,  and 
that  four  acres  constitute  a desirable  size  for 
small  farms.  Such  being  the  case,  the  plan  pro- 
posed is  simply  as  follows,  viz. : — First,  to  buy 
land,  iu  any  convenient  sitrration,  at  a reasonable 
price;  secondly,  to  divide  the  same  into  four-acre 
allotments;  thirdly,  to  build  thereon  a number 
of  farm-houses,  in  rows ; fourthly,  to  apportion 
one  of  such  houses  to  each  of  such  allotments,  and 
let  the  same  constitute  four-acre  farms ; lastly,  to 
let  such  farms  to  suitable  tenants. 

The  following  calculations  have  been  made:— 
Say  that  24  acres  of  laud  are  bought,  at  60?.  an 
acre,  and  that  a row  of  six  farm-houses,  with  re- 
quisite farm-buildings,  is  built  thereon,  at  a cost 
of  600?.  Half  a dozen  small  farms  being  made, 
at  a cost  of  2,040?.  or  thereabout,  it  is  believed 
that  the  same  would  readily  let  at  a rental  which 
would  pay  to  the  owner  a per-centage  of  ten  per 
cent,  per  annum  perpetually,  and  that  such  farms, 
being  let,  would  at  once  increase  in  value;  and 
further  that,  in  case  such  farms  were  afterwards 
sold,  they  would  sell  for  about  double  their  original 
cost,  or  at  a profit  of  about  2,000?. 

Napoleon. 


waters.  If  the  filtering  medium  be  such  as  m 
the  natural  strata  sends  forth  bard  water,  there 
will  issue  therefrom  waters  impregnated  m like 
manner.  . ,, 

It  is  hard  to  account  for  the  change  in  all  our 
cistern  supplies  in  any  other  way:  there  ore, 
seeing  that  the  expense  and  waste  occasioned  by 
this  default,  in  so  great  a population,  amounts  to 
an  enormous  sum ; it  is  worth  the  attention  of 
engineers,  secretaries,  and  others  attached  to  our 
aqueous  corporations,  to  look  for  a remedy,  l?. 

TWO  QUESTIONS. 

Sib —Will  you  permit  me  to  ask  your  readers 
the  following  questions;—!.  After  an  architect 
has  completed  any  work,  and  has  delivered  copies 
of  the  plans  and  specifications  to  his  client,  would 
it  be  honourable  in  any  third  person  to  make  use 
of  an  exact  copy  of  such  plans  and  specifications 
and  covenants  of  agreement,  for  any  similar  build- 
ing without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
architect?  2.  If  such  copy  of  specifications,  and 
covenants  of  agreement,  have  the  name  and  address 
of  the  architect,  even  though  the  word  “ Signed 
were  put  in  front,  would  not  the  architect  be  en- 
titled to  make  a professional  charge  for  the  work, 
on  account  of  his  name  having  been  so  made  use 
Qfp  An  Aechitect. 


they  are  calculated  to  accommodate  a greater 
number  of  persons  than  could  conveniently  place 
themselves  in  the  area.  Let  then  glazed  en- 
closures, designed  iu  conformity  with  the  adjacent 
architecture,  he  fixed  iu  the  arched  openings  of 
these  walks  on  the  sides  next  the  area,  with  a suffi- 
cient number  of  doors  of  communication  (this  has 
been  already  done  in  the  four  archways  next  the 
portico  and  street).  In  fine  weather  this  enclosure 
could  be  folded  back,  and  the  space  made  one  and 
continuous  ns  at  iiresent.  In  bad  weather  those  who 
listed  should  have  their  choice  whether  to  transact 
their  business  in  the  open  area  or  the  enclosed 
and  covered  walk.  . a- 

Under  no  circumstance  would  the  free  traffic 
through  the  building  be  impeded  by  adopting  the 
plan  now  suggested.  _ 

Two  drawings  In  the  present  Architectural 
Exhibition  show  the  two  modes  of  covering  the 
area — one  at  the  high  level,  the  other  at  the 
lower.  The  detrimental  effect  on  the  architecture  is 
obvious  in  both  (though  one  drawing  is  very  care- 
fully and  artistically  made),  but  the  appearance 
the  area  assumes  when  covered  at^  the  lower 
level  is  such,  that  no  one  would  believe  at  first 
Bight  that  it  is  the  interior  of  the  Exchange  which 
the  other  drawing  is  intended  to  represent. 


CONDITION  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

In  your  admirable  leader  of  last  week,  I was 
glad  to  find  you  refer  so  forcibly  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  Newcastle,  more  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  new  streets  on  the  Elswick  estate 
at  the  west  end  of  the  town.  You  omitted,  how- 
ever, to  mention  the  shameful  manner  in  which 
the  estate  is  conducted — each  builder  being  al- 
lowed to  put  up  wbat  he  likes  without  any  regard 
to  a general  plan  or  architectural  effect.  I trust 
your  strictures  may  be  the  means  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  this  and  many  other  important  subjects, 
and  of  prompting  the  corporation  to  press  on 
with  the  projected  town  improvements;  so  that 
when  you  again  visit  us,  you  may  find  evidences 
of  satisfactory  progress  in  sanitary  reform.  With 
reference  to  notices  of  our  buildings  in  the  latter 
part  of  your  leader,  the  expression  “ poor  wiry 
details”  would  have  been  more  appropriate  in 
reference  to  the  Bath  Ijane  Chapel.  !he  new 
church  nearly  completed  in  Shield  Field,  by 
Mr.  Higham,  is  a beautiful  little  structure  de- 
serving of  more  praise  than  you  have  accorded 
to  it.  In  addition  to  the  list  of  new  buildings 
of  inferior  design,  I must  not  omit  to  mention 
the  new  Independent  Chapel  at  the  top  of  Cxrey- 
street,  intended  to  be  of  the  Corinthian  “ style,” 
and  surmounted  by  a cupola  resembling  a pepper- 
castor.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  from 
its  position  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  finest 
streets  in  England.  A Subsceibek. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  STONE  STAIRS. 

SiK— Having  read,  in  the  Builder  of  March 
30th,  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Asbpitel,  relative  to 
the  fall  of  the  stone  stairs  at  the  Royal  Polytech- 
nic Institution,  and  also  respecting  the  settlement 
of  a wall  and  stairs  of  a church  which  he  lately 
surveyed  and  found  in  an  unsafe  condition;  I have 
been  led  to  look  over  some  drawings  and  papers 
on  the  construction  of  geometrical  stone  stairs  by 
Mr.  A.  Paterson,  clerk  of  works,  showing  the 
unsafe  state  in  which  be  considered  the  main 
stairs  of  Marlborough  House  were  at  the  time  the 
papers  were  written, — to  wit,  September,  1859. 
The  top  lligbt  of  steps  were  drooping  down  at 
the  ends  next  the  well-hole  by  their  own  weight 
alone;  the  steps  projecting  6 feet  from  the  face  of 
the  wall,  14  inches  wide,  and  about  5i  inches 
thick,  of  equal  section  throughout;  thereby  exer- 
cising great  leverage  power  at  the  face  of  the  wall 
by  so  disproportionate  a form.  Supposing  one  of 
these  steps  were  fixed  by  itself,  with  no  other 
support  than  that  of  the  wall  sustaining  it : it 
would  then  carry  hut  very  little  weight  at  the 
end  next  the  well-hole,  as  the  great  lever  power 
exerted  at  the  wall-hold  would  soon  cause  a failure 
in  that  part  of  the  step.  The  remedy  pointed  out 
for  this  defective  construction  is  to  increase  the 
depth  of  section  of  steps  at  the  wall-hold,  and  to 
make  them  of  a pyramidal  form,  of  equal  strength 
throughout  their  entire  surface  when  fixed  ; each 
step,  as  it  were,  forming  a bracket  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  any  other  support  than  that  of  the 
wall  into  which  it  is  fixed.  Stairs  constructed  on 
this  principle  could  be  made  to  carry  any  weight 
by  proportionally  deepening  the  section  of  steps  at 
the  wall-hold,  and  making  the  wall  into  which 
they  are  fixed  of  sufficient  stability. 

Robeet  Elliott. 


INCOME  TAX  ON  HOUSES  IN 
KENSINGTON. 

Sir, The  assessment  of  income-tax  in  this  parish 

seems  to  be  so  inconsistent  with  common  sense  and  the 
reading  of  the  Act.  that  I venture  to  put  my  case,  as 
occupier  of  a house  on  three  years’  agreement  at  rack- 
rent  of  80^  a year. 

My  receipt  for  the  half  year  to  20lh  March  was  drawn 
for  )f.  15s.,  being  calculated  as  on  a rental  of  84f.  instead 
of  80/.,  which  I pay  and  the  proprietor  receives.  Of 
course  I remonstrated,  but  the  collector  refused,  as  he 
did  also  on  my  former  payments,  lo  correct  it ; alleging 
that  the  actual  rent  had  nothing  to  do  with_itj_  anm 
in  fact,  that  “ whole  ranges  of  houses  in  this  district 
were  rated  above  the  rental;”  the  i//ipus(f/o?i  being  thus 
discretional.  , „ ,, 

Perhaps  some  jurisconsult,  or  other  equally  well  in- 
formed of  your  correspondents,  will  kindly  lighten  both 
the  darkness  and  the  grievances  of  us  willing  con- 
tributors to  state  necessity,  aud  inform  us  whether  tins 
exaction  is  just  or  legal. 


CO-OPERATIVE  STORES— A SERIOUS 
ERROR. 

Sir,— Co-operation,  or  combination,  when  carried  on 
within  just  bounds,  and  confioing  its  operations  to  one 
particular  occupation  or  trade,  may  and  has  proved  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  community;  but  if,  in  addition 
to  the  especial  business  engaged  in  by  those  so  co- 
operating  together,  other  employments  are  added  from 
time  to  time,  the  result  will  be  a chaotic  confusion  and 
insolvency,  and  the  most  ruinous  consetiuences  and  utter 
subversion  of  all  Christian  principles  and  morality  in  any 
country,  wherein  such  avarice  of  trading  is  in  the  ascend- 
ant. The  old  proverb  of  “ Whatis  sauce  for  the  goose,  is 
sauce  for  the  gander,"  is  applicable  in  this  case,  by 
prosecuting  other  branches  ot  trade  besides  their  own 
legitimate  occupation,  they  will  necessarily  injure  or  ruin 
those  traders  who  formerly  supplied  their  wants.  It  is 
clearly  then  the  duty  of  the  latter  lo  make  op  the  defi- 
ciency consequent  upon  the  loss  of  custom  (owing  to  the 
withdrawal  of  their  former  customers),  by  combining  or 
co-operating  in  their  turn ; by  erecting  and  starting 
mills;  or  engaging  in  any  other  manufacture,  to  supply 
themselves  more  cheaply  with  the  articles  produced  by 
such  means,  and  also  to  enter  into  competition  with  their 
former  customers,  and  the  rest  of  the  trading  community. 
If  this  false  system  of  trading  is  permitted  unchecked  to 
gain  a permanent  and  acknowledged  footing  in  the  world, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  say  where  it  should  stop,  and  the  end 
must  be  a thorough  disruption  of  the  principles  of  sound 


HARDNESS  OF  PIPE  WATER. 

Pipe  water,  as  supplied  during  the  last  winter, 
is  hard  in  such  an  extreme  degree,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  effect  the  ordinary  ablution  ; 
the  quantity  of  soap  used  is  double,  but  it  only 
curdles  and  thickens  the  basin  suds;  and  the  sole 
corrective,  soda,  is  hardly  applicable  for  personal 
uses. 

How  does  it  happen,  Mr.  Editor,  that  in 
Brompton,  at  least,  so  great  a change  has  befallen 
this  element  of  primary  necessity  ? Formerly, 
our  pipe  water  was  of  the  softest:  it  is  now  cer- 
tainly delivered  in  a state  of  greater  seeming 
purity ; being  limpid,  and  comparatively  free 
from  palpable  organic  taint : still  this  hardness 
weighs  heavy  on  other  departments  of  the  house- 
hold : the  tea  made  by  it  is  not  so  delicate,  even 
although  you  use  a double  quantity ; the  grog  is 
less  genial;  and  the  cook  complains  that,  without 
soda,  she  cannot  serve  up  the  plainest  houilli. 

Surely  there  must  be  something  in  the  filtering- 
beds  belonging  to  our  great  companies’  reservoirs; 
for  the  sources  of  supply  are,  as  hitherto,  fluvial 


AREA,  ROYAL  EXCHANGE. 

Notwithstanding  the  advocacy  of  the  experi- 
mental roofing  on  this  area,  in  a special  notice  in 
the  Times,  of  Monday  last,  I still  think  the  reso- 
lution passed  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects, 
strongly  deprecating  the  measure,  well  worthy 
the  consideration  of  the  civic  authorities  who  have 
charge  of  the  building.  At  whatever  level  any 
covering  might  be  laid  over  the  inner  court,  a 
positive  detriment  to  the  architecture  must  be  the 
result,  all  its  features  being  evidently  designed 
with  reference  to  exposure,  and  to  effect  in  the 
open  air.  But  to  cut  these  internal  elevations 
horizontally  in  half,  as  now  proposed  in  the  ex- 
perimexit,  must  ruin  them  entirely,  and  degrade 
the  only  good  specimen  we  have  of  its  kind  in  the 
metropolis,  to  the  state  and  appearance  of  a mere 
conservatory  or  railway  shed.  I say  nothing  of 
the  waste  of  ornamental  stonework  which  would 
be  bidden  by  such  a roof,  the  binderance  of  view 
of  the  tower  and  clock  from  the  area,  the  proba- 
bility of  snow  lodging  in  winter,  and  darkening 
the  whole  interior,  the  impossibility  of  iusurinj 
proper  ventilation,  Ac. 

May  1 suggest  another  mode,  in  lieu  of  covering 
over  the  area,  of  meeting  the  wishes  of  those  fre- 
quenters of  ’Change  who  seek  more  effectual 
shelter  in  bad  weather  than  that  now  afforded  by 
the  walks  or  arcades  surrounding  the  area  ? The 
great  capacity  of  these  “ walks  ” is  tvell  known : 


tradiug:. 


M.  M. 


THE  STONE  AT  CHICHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 

Sin  —Every  one  seemed  surprised,  the  other  evening  at 
the  Institute,  at  the  result  of  Mr.  Thompson’s  experi- 
ments upon  certain  pieces  of  stone  taken  from  the  ruins 
of  the  tower  of  Chichester  Cathedral.  I think,  however, 
he  was  wrong  in  supposing  this  stone  to  be  the  worst 
that  could  possibly  have  been  chosen  for  the  building,” 
for  Ills  experiments  were  made  upon  stone  which  had 
been  undergoing  a crushing  process  for  many  centuries. 
Mr.  Thompson  iniglit  be  periectly  able  to  bear  upon  his 
shoulders  for  aii  hour  all  the  volumes  of  the  Builder 
which  have  been  published;  bat  it  strikes  me  that  if  he 
were  made  to  carry  them  for  twenty-four  hours,  hy 
that  time  we  should  find  him  doubled  up  under  his  load. 
It  would,  theji,  not  be  fair  to  examine  him  and  say  hewas 
so  feeble  that  he  could  not  carry  more  than  a child  of  ten 
years  old  ; but  we  should  rather  consider  him  m his  full 
strength,  and  reckon  how  he  gradually  fdled.  So  it  may 
be  with  Chichester  tower.  Let  Mr.  Thompson  take  a 
piece  of  the  stone  from  some  position  where  there  has 
been  no  weight  upon  it,  and  let  us  know  what  that  is 
capable  of  bearing  i then  a piece  out  of  the  tower  caps, 
and  K piece  from  just  above  the  base ; and,  if  I am  right  in 
my  ideas  upon  the  subject,  the  first  will  bear  the  greatest 
pressure,  then  the  second,  and  then  the  last. 

How,  Mr.  Editor,  can  we  say  that  anything  which  has 
had  such  an  enormous  weight  upon  it  for  so  many  centu- 
ries can  he  m the  same  stare  as  when  first  taken  trom  the 
quarry.  Mr.  Thompson  may  show  that  stone  does  remain 
perfect  until  the  actual  moment  that  it  is  crushed ; but  at 
present  1 cannot  see  this,  but  rather  fancy  that,  from  the 
time  the  weight  is  put  upon  it,  it  keeps  gradually  losing  its 
strength. 

Having  written  thus  far,  Iwonderif  you  will  think  me 
pushing  my  notion  too  far  when  I say  that  1 think  acare- 
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ful  examination  having  been  made  at  Chichester,  the 
same  may  be  done  at  Salisbury ; and  that  it  may  be  shown 
that,  as  the  stone  of  the  former  was  capable  of  sustaining 
a weight  represented  by  A when  first  put  up,  but  only  a 
weight  B after  so  many  centuries  at  the  level  of  caps,  and 
only  a weight  C at  the  base,  and  that  the  tower  then  fell ; — 
so,  at  Salisbury,  as  the  stone  taken  from  where  there  is 
no  weight,  and  at  the  caps  and  base,  shows  how  it  has  lost 
its  power,  we  may  expect  that  tower  and  spire  to  tall  to 

the  ground  in  about  years  from  the  present 

time.  Goth. 


COERCION  OF  BRITISH  WORKMEN. 

Sir, — It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  public 
should  be  fully  informed  upon  the  working  of 
those  institutions  which  are  at  this  time  occupy- 
ing so  much  attention;  and  with  this  view,  as 
also  through  your  columns,  which  are  extensively 
used  by  them,  to  say  a word  to  workmen,  and 
more  especially  to  the  very  intelligent  body  (the 
masons)  from  whom  the  following  document  ema- 
nates,— I forward  to  you  a copy  of  the  “ London 
Lock-out  Black  List,”  together  with  the  wood 
block  on  which  I have  had  cut  a copy  of  the  effigy 
with  which  this  list  is  headed. 

Over  and  above  the  internal  evidence  of  its 
authenticity,  this  paper  has  been  identified  as 
official  by  the  printer  at  Bristol;  who,  on  being 
applied  to  for  copies,  stated  that  it  had  been 
printed  by  order  of  the  secretary  to  the  Masons’ 
Society. 

This  list  has  on  its  first  page  this  effigy.  Then 
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follows  an  address,  in  which  the  masters  are  de- 
nounced as  “designing,”  “rapacious,”  “self- 
interested,"  and  “ mindlul  of  none  but  their  own 
immediate  interest;”  while  the  workmen  who 
accepted  the  “declaration”  are  called  “dupes,” 
“ blind  aliens  to  their  birthright,”  “ servile,” 
“in  bondage;”  and  concludes,  “it  now  remains 
only  to  show  them  up,”  &c.  Then  follows  a copy 
of  the  “declaration;”  after  which  this  passage 
occurs : — 

“For  such  a desperate  act  of  abject  servility, the  fol- 
lowing parties  have  subjected  themselves  to  a fine  of  21. 
each ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  whenever  any  of  them  come 
within  the  pale  of  the  society,  members  will  use  their 
discretional  infiaeitce  over  them.” 

Then  follows  a list  of  thirty-three  firms  in 
which  it  is  stated  the  “ document”  was  enforced  ; 
and,  after  that,  lists  of  workmen’s  names  who 
accepted  the  “ declaration  ;”  viz.,  7 at  Aspinal’s  ; 1, 
Baker  & Wardle’s;  4,  Bird  & McLennan’s;  5, 
Batterbury’s ; 7,  Brass  d:  Sons ; 15,  Cubitt’s, 
Gray’s  Inn-road;  4,  Cubitt’s,  Westminster;  8, 
Down’s ; 26,  Freak’s  ; 8,  Freeman’s ; 22,  Holland’s; 
22,  Higg’s;  3, 1’Anson’s;  46,  Kelk’s;  16,  Kirk  & 
Parry’s;  20,  Lucas’s;  3,  Lee  & Lavers’s;  2, 
Lawrence  & Sou’s;  6,  Moson’s;  4,  Martyr’s;  23, 
Myers’s;  10,  Mansfield’s;  6,  Peto,  Brassey,  & 
Belts’s;  116,  Piper’s;  2,  Rigby’s;  4,  Smith’s; 
25,  Trollope’s;  12,  WeUs’s;  29,  Wilson’s;  5, 
Walker’s,  making  a total  of  above  450  men  thus 
denounced;  and,  against  several  of  the  names,  in 
addition  to  the  2Z.  recorded  above,  still  further 
lines  are  registered ; in  one  case,  to  the  extent  of 
til,  additional. 

Now,  as  to  this  “ document”  itself,  apart  from 
the  violence  of  its  language,  which,  for  an  official 
paper,  is  sufficiently  objectionable,  as  panderiiu' 
to  bad  feelings,  there  is  an  assertion,  thrice  re- 
peated, that  the  “document”  has  been  signed. 


THE  BUILDER. 


Now  there  is  conclusive  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
parties  who  issued  this  paper  were  w'ell  aware  that 
this  assertion  is  untrue.  No  man  was  called  upon 
to  “ sign.”  It  may  be  said  that,  having  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  workmen,  its  acceptance  was  equally 
binding  on  honourable  minds.  This  is  at  once 
conceded;  but  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  habits 
of  working  men  know  how  reluctant  they  are  to 
affix  a signature  to  any  engagement, — how  strin- 
gent they  think  the  obligation, — and  how,  with 
almost  a superstitious  dread,  they  shrink  from 
this  use  of  the  pen;  and  hence  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  escape  from  the  inference  that  this  mis- 
repi-esentatiou  is  intentional,  and  made  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  additional  force  to  the  denun- 
ciation. 

Then,  sir,  let  me  to  the  workmen  themselves 
say,  Is  it  manly  thus  to  denounce  in  secret  your 
fellow-workmen, — thus  to  copy  the  worst  feature 
of  the  justly  execrated  Inquisition  ? 

Is  it  reasonable  thus  to  attempt  to  crush  your 
fellows  by  fines  so  heavy  and  oppressive  ? It  has 
been  stated  that  some  of  our  wealthiest  men  have 
an  income  of  about  1,000Z.  per  diem  : what  would 
be  thought  of  a fine  infilcted  by  his  peers  on  one  of 
them  of  the  sum  of  25,000^,  and  enforced,  not  as  of 
old,  by  imprisonment,  but  by  the  more  terrible 
alternative  of  an  absolute  deprivation  of  the  bread 
of  himself  and  his  family  ? This  is  no  fancy  pic- 
ture ; the  fine  demanded  on  this  list  is  equal  to 
twenty-five  days’  income  of  the  man  against  whom 
it  is  assessed;  and  instances  are  well  authenticated 
where  the  workman,  though  desirous  to  meet  a 
fine  thus  levied ; and  having,  at  immense  sacrifice, 
met  it  more  than  half-way ; hut  then  becoming 
unable  to  continue  his  payment  in  consequence  of 
bis  own  and  bis  family’s  illness,  has  been  hunted 
from  place  to  place  by  the  “ discretional  iuflu- 
ence  ” of  this  society  till  positive  starvation  staved 
him  in  the  face. 

Is  it  ioise  thus  to  intrust  your  interests  to  those 
who  forbid  you  to  forward  your  own  interests  and 
improve  your  position  in  society  by  taking  the 
benefit  of  your  skill — in  task  work  (Masons’  Laws, 
class  V.,  rule  iii.),  and  of  your  industry — by  work- 
ing overtime  (Masons’  Laws,  class  ii.,  rule  x.)? 

Let  mo  not  be  misunderstood.  I do  not  ask 
you  to  abandon  your  union : keep  it  by  all  means, 
as  a most  legitimate  resource  of  sickness  and  want; 
but  purge  it  from  the  legislation  which  would  re- 
duce the  best  to  the  standard  of  the  worst ; and, 
while  you  take  the  benefit  of  association  for  its 
proper  ends,  vindicate  your  own  individual  free- 
dom of  action,and  accept  the  proposition  now  made 
with  a view  of  meeting  the  present  question.  Take 
an  adjusted  price  per  hour  as  the  basis  of  calcula- 
tion, with  no  change  in  the  ordinary  terras  of 
engagement  or  hours  of  labour,  unless  you  your- 
selves choose  so  to  arrange;  and  which,  if  you  so 
please,  will  give  you  the  Saturday’s  half-holiday, 
without  the  loss  of  a fraction  of  your  present 
earnings ; for,  though  those  interested  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  strife  have  said  this  would  reduce  you 
to  the  condition  of  dock  labourers,  engaged  by 
the  hour,  no  such  effect  was  ever  intended,  or  is 
likely  to  follow ; the  obvious  convenience  and 
interest  of  the  employers  being  to  continue,  as 
far  as  possible,  existing  arrangements,  for  the  sake 
of  the  full  occupation  of  their  invested  capital. 

I speak  to  men  among  whom  I know  there  are 
many  thoughtful  and  considerate;  and  I feel  well 
assured  that  they  will  not  misunderstand  the 
motives  which  have  induced  me  thus  to  address 
them.  A Contbacior. 


THE  “BUILDER’S”  LAW-NOTES. 

Contrivance  to  defeat  Creditors. — A deed  is 
void  as  against  creditors  when  the  debtor  is  in  a 
state  of  insolvency,  or  when  the  effect  of  the  deed 
is  to  leave  the  debtor  without  the  means  of  pay- 
ing his  present  debts.  If  this  be  the  consequence 
of  his  act,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  render  a deed 
valid  that  it  should  be  made  upon  good  considera- 
tion.— Corlett  V.  Radcliff'e. 

Maritime  Passengers'  Assurance  Company. — 
This  Company  entered  into  an  agreement  with  a 
person  that,  if  he  should  sustain  any  personal  in- 
jury from  an  accident  on  any  ocean,  sea,  river,  or 
lake,  they  would  pay  a reasonable  compensation  ; 
and,  if  be  should  die  from  the  effects  of  the  in- 
jury, they  would  pay  lOOZ.  to  his  executois.  He 
died  from  the  efiects  of  a sunstroke  on  the  Cochin 
river,  and  it  has  been  held  by  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench  that,  as  this  was  not  accidental 
death,  the  Company  were  not  liable. — Sinclair  v. 
Maritime  Passengers'  Assurance  Company. 

Shareholder  advancing  Money  to  Company. — A 
shareholder  in  a Joint-stock  Company  advancing 
money  for  the  purposes  of  the  Company  is  en- 
titled to  prove  against  the  Company,  on  its  being 
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wound  up  in  bankruptcy,  in  respect  of  such  ad- 
vances, even  though  one  of  the  notes  given  by 
him  as  part  of  such  advances  was  not  yet  paid. — 
Re  The  Maresfeld  Gunpowder  Company. 

Buildings  erected  by  Mortgagee. — Certain  lands 
were  mortgaged;  and  the  interest  having  fallen 
into  arrear,  the  mortgagee  took  possession,  and 
put  up  the  lands  for  sale  by  auction.  There  being 
no  bidders,  he  entered  into  receipt  of  the  rents, 
and  expended  money  in  repairs  and  in  the  erection 
of  new  buildings.  In  his  accounts  he  claimed  for 
this  money,  and  the  mortgagor  stated  that  the 
money  was  not  expended  with  his  consent,  and 
ought  not  to  be  allowed.  It  was  decided,  how- 
ever, that  as  the  mortgagor  had  not  alleged,  in  his 
bill  to  redeem,  that  the  expenses  were  unneces- 
sarily incurred,  the  mortgagee  should  be  allowed 
for  all  necessary  repairs  and  lasting  improvements. 
— Poivell  V.  Trotter. 


INTIMIDATING  WORKMEN. 

At  Worship-street,  Thomas  Burton,  a bricklayer,  aged 
thirty-two,  was  charged,  under  the  6th  of  George  IV., 
cap.  129.  commonly  called  the  Combination  Act,  the 
terms  of  the  third  section  of  which,  under  port  of  which 
the  prisoner  was  charged,  being,  that  any  person  who 
shali  by  threats  or  intimidation  endeavour  to  force  another 
to  belong  to  any  ciub  or  association,  to  contribute  to  any 
common  fund,  or  pay  any  fine  or  penalty  for  not  having 
complied  with  any  rules  of  such  a.ssociation  made  to  oblige 
an  advance  or  reduction  in  the  rate  of  wages,  or  lessen  or 
alter  the  hours  of  working,  or  decrease  the  quantity  of 
work,  or  regulate  the  mode  of  carrying  it  on,  or  force  any 
manufacturer  or  employer  to  alter  his  mode  of  carrying 
on  his  business,  or  alter  the  nature  or  description  of  his 
workmen,  shall  and  may  for  every  such  offence,  upon 
being  convicted  thereof,  be  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard 
labour  for  any  term  nut  exceeding  three  c.dendar  months. 

Mr.  Beard,  who  conducted  the  prosecution,  alter  stating 
the  nature  of  the  case  against  the  prisoner,  said  that  this 
was  undoubtedly  a case  of  much  importance  both  asaftect- 
ing  the  musters  in  this  kind  of  business  and  the  workmen 
themselves,  inasmuch  as  it  must  be  manifest  that  no  mas- 
ter could  conduct  his  business  with  safety,  or  enter  into 
contracts  of  any  kind  if  he  was  liable  to  be  dictated  to  in 
the  manner  the  prisoner  would  be  proved  to  have  done, 
white  it  was  an  equal  hardship  upon  sensible  and  indus- 
trious workmen  to  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  supporting 
their  wives  and  families  by  the  violence  and  threats  of 
others  who  were  less  honest  and  less  cunscientous. 

Evidence  having  been  given,  the  prisoner  in  a cavalier 
tone  replied— if  Mr.  Jones  had  given  5s.  Od.  a-day  to  his 
men,  as  other  master  builders  do,  I should  not  have 
struck  off  work. 

Mr.  Leigh.— The  defence  you  set  up  shows  that  you 
even  now  consider  yourself  in  the  right,  but  I would  not 
have  you  deceive  yourself,  for  the  law  is  very  express 
upon  this  subject ; and,  while  it  allows  workmen  to  stipu- 
late for  any  wages  they  think  their  labour  worth,  and  to 
peaceablyadvi.se  others  in  that  respect,  that  should  be 
done  alter  the  hours  of  bu.siness,  and  separate  from  it,  for 
any  intimidation  or  threat  is  strictly  proliibited  and  pun- 
ished. It  is  proved  that  you  were  partially  intoxicated 
upon  one  of  these  occasions,  but  1 cannot  accept  that  as 
an  excuse  for  openly  threatening  men  so  that  they  are 
compelled  to  quit  their  employment.  Other  men  must  • 
know  Che  wants  of  themselves  and  families  much  better  ' 
than  you  can:  they  have  a right  to  exercise  their  discre- 
tion as  to  what  terms  they  will  or  will  not  work  for  j and, 
though  there  may  be  no  harm  so  long  as  you  confine 
yourself  to  advice  only,  you  are  not  allowed  to  resort  to 
violence  and  threats,  depriving  such  men  of  their  discre- 
tion, and  so  constraining  them  ih.it  they  cannot  provide 
for  their  lamilies  without  feeling  that  they  go  in  danger  of 
tlieir  lives.  It  is  not  permitted  that  you  should  so  tyran- 
nize over  others  to  llieir  disadvantage,  and  it  is  my  duty 
to  protect  them  against  such  unjustifiable  c. induct.  You 
neither  express  regret  now,  nor  have  you  done  so,  and 
[ can  see  nothing  in  your  case  to  call  for  leniency  or 
micigatiun. 

Prisoner. — I have  a wife  and  four  children. 

Mr.  Leigh. — Those  you  should  have  thought  of  before, 
and  now  you  e.xpect  me  to  consider  them,  when  you  your- 
self have  not.  I should  nol  be  acting  justly  or  mercifully 
to  other  men  who  are  not  so  disposed  as  you  are,  and  Who 
are  willing  to  work  industriously  and  peaceably,  if  l^d 
not  sentence  you  to  the  full  amount  ol  punishment  iioT’ 
posed  by  the  Act,  and  that  is,  that  you  be  committed  to' 
the  House  of  Correction  for  three  calendar  months,  with 
hard  labour. 


^oohs  §lmtbri>. 

Hints  on  Church  Windows,  Plain  and  Decorated. 
By  Sebastian  Evans,  M.A.  Printed  and  sold 
by  W.  J.  Sdckett,  Bull-Street,  Birmingham. 
The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  supply  some 
practical  information  on  the  various  styles  of 
painted  glass,  such  as  may  enable  those  engaged 
in  the  erection  or  restoration  of  church  windows 
to  lay  out  the  funds  at  their  disposal  to  the  best 
advantage.  A brief  description,  therefore,  is  given 
of  the  various  kinds  of  glass  suitable  for  eccle- 
siastical purposes,  together  with  a few  suggestions 
which  Mr.  Evans  considers  that  his  experience 
entitles  him  to  hope  will  be  found  generally 
useful.  As  a fair  example  of  his  views  we  may 
quote  the  following  passage,  a little  abbreviated:  — 
“ In  these  two  points,  traiKparency,  and  architectural 
character,  criticism  on  stained  glass  dill'ers  from  criticism 
on  painting  in  general;  but,  in  all  other  respects,  tlie 
principles  of  both  arts  are  identical.  Correctness  of 
drawing,  beauty  of  outline,  and  truthfulness  of  expression, 
are  as  requisite  in  one  as  the  other;  and  no  work  in 
stained  glass  which  does  not  possess  these  requisites  can 
be  considered  as  artistic,  however  brilliant  in  colour  or 
careful  in  execution.  Goggle  eyes,  splay  feet,  distorted 
bands,  and  impossible  drapery, .arc  quite  as  ofiensive  to 
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I correct  taste  in  stained  gla's  a.s  elsewhere  ; and  servile 
imitation  and  exaggeration  of  MeJieeval  shortcomings  m 
draughtsmanship  are  nothing  less  than  an  insult  to  the 
perceptions  and  tasteof  our  forefathers  and  ourselves ; fo^ 
after  all,  the  best  old  paintings  on  glass  display  no  such 
grotesqueness:  tliey  are  correct  in  drawing  ar.d  delicate 
in  manipulation  ; the  expression  is  almost  invariably  ad- 
mirable. and  the  arrangement  of  the  figures  masterly. 
Whatever  faults  there  may  be,  they  are  never  those  of 
wilful  incorrectness.  They  are  e.xecuted  with  the  nearest 
approach  to  perfection  which  could  be  achieved  by  the 
resources  of  the  art  as  then  known  and  practised.  It  is 

high  time  that  a little  common-sense  practical  criticism 

should  be  brought  to  bear  on  this  point,  and  that  glass- 
painters  should  no  longer  he  allowed  to  conceal  a shame- 
ful ignorance  of  the  principles  of  correct  drawing  under 
the  cloak  of  all'ected  archaism.” 

We  do  not  agree  with  the  author,  however,  in 
the  following  remark  : — 

“ I believe  it  would  be  found  thatthose  windows  which 
have  received  the  largest  general  approbation  have  almost 
always  been  those  filled  with  single  figures  under  cano- 
pies,— a treatment  whicli  carries  out  to  the  utmost  the 
architectural  idea.” 

We  are  tired  of  “ figures  under  canopies.” 


Cambridge,”  a suggestion  which  must  be  rather 
startling  to  the  Cambridge  and  Oxford  Professors, 
is  made, — that  military  education  should  form  a 
branch  of  the  general  instruction  given  at  the 
Universities,  so  that  a young  man,  we  suppose, 
might  take  out  liis  military  degrees,  just  as  be 
Would  his  civil;  and  we  should  hear  ot  bachelors 
and  masters  of  military  arts,  as  B.M.A.s  and 
M.M.A.s,  and  so  on. 


VARIORUM. 

“The  Foot  and  its  Covering;  comprising  a full 
Translation  of  Ur.  Camper’s  Work  on  ‘The  best 
Form  of  Shoe.’  By  James  Dowie.  London  : Hard- 
wicke,  192,  Piccadilly,  1861.”  This  is  a very  sen- 
sible treatise  by  one  who  takes  an  artistic  and 
scientific  interest  in  his  subject,  and  who  has  evi- 
dently well  studied  the  mechanical  structure  and 
action,  as  well  as  the  anatomy  and  physiology,  of 
that  w’onderful  concatenation  of  bones,  sinews,  and 
muscles, — the  human  foot.  Mr.  Dowie  is  clearly 
an  enthusiast  in  his  business,  and  one  who  is  quite 
able  to  urge  his  own  ideas  and  experience,  in 
book-form,  on  the  public  attention  in  what  is  really 
everybody’s  question,  namely,  how  best  to  form 
boots  and  shoes  so  as  to  be  both  comfortable  and 
sightly,  while  not  impeding  the  action  of  the  foot 
or  disto!  ting  its  construction.  By  army  contractors, 
military  officers,  volunteers  of  all  ranks,  and  the 
walking  public  at  large,  this  little  volume  is  really 
well  worthy  of  a perusal.  In  it  careful  consi- 
deration is  given  to  the  sanitary  state  of  the  foot, 
and  an  elasticated  leather  is  recommended,  on 
twenty  years’  experience,  for  insertion  in  the  waist, 
as  it  is  called,  of  the  foot  covering,  or  elsewhere, 
so  as  to  allow  of  the  free  expansibility  of  the  foot, 
wbicb,infact,  is  itself  an  elastic,  self-elevating  lever, 
as  Mr.  Dowie  rightly  remarks;  and  hence,  for  free 
action,  demands  elasticity  as  well  as  a proper  shape- 
liness in  its  covering.  To  soldiers  on  the  march 
how  important  must  attention  to  such  a principle 
be ! The  fate  of  battles  and  of  nations  in  forced 
marches  might  depend  upon  the  fact  of  attention 
or  inattention  to  such  an  apparently  minor  and 
trifling,  but  really  very  important  point  iu 

military  tactics. Here,  apropos,  we  may  notice 

two  small  publications  on  military  matters. 
Cue  is  a pamphlet,  by  Sir  Duncan  Macdougall, 
On  “ The  History  of  the  Volunteer  Movement; 
its  Promoters  ; and  the  means  of  greatly  increasing 
its  Force,  and  insuring  its  Stability,”  (Phipps, 
Eanelagh-street,  Eaton-square,  publisher).  It  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  scientific  strife,  the 
preparatory  war,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  mechanical 
and  other  powers,  which  the  tsvo  or  three  nations 
at  the  head  of  our  restless  little  world  are  now 
waging,  will  very  soon,  so  far  from  plunging  us 
into  actual  war,  render  all  such  unprofitable,  and 
destructive  warfare  impossible, — that  the  tremend- 
ous enginea  in  shape  ot  Armstrong  guns,  to  destroy 
ships  of  war,  and  iron-plated  steam  rams  and  ship 
destroyers,  to  resist  such  guns,  and  Armstronger 
guns  still,  to  destroy  these  dread  steam  rams  and 
ships  in  armour,  will  all  very  shortly  neutralise 
each  other,  and  bring  war  and  its  alarms  to  a dead 
lock,  from  which  they  are  never  more  to  be  dis- 
entangled. In  the  meantime,  howevtr,  and  till 
the  auspicious  advent  of  this  golden  age  of  peace, 
perhaps  nothing  has  as  yet  been  done  by  Britain 
so  likely  to  cool  the  invading  ardour  of  our  eager 
French  neighbours,  as  the  vision  which  must  now 
disturb  their  imaginations  of  conquest,  of  forests 
of  volunteer  rifles  bristling  up  over  all  the  coveted 
region.  Towards  the  sprouting  up  of  these  iron 
rods  for  the  punishment  of  invaders,  Sir  Duncan 
Macdougall  himself  did  good  service;  and,  in  the 
pamphlet  under  notice,  he  records  what  be  has 
been  able  to  ascertain  as  to  the  efibrts  of  others  in 
the  same  good  cause ; and  amongst  bis  suggestions 
for  the  future  is  that  of  the  enrolment  of  a seden- 
tary militia,  composed  of  all  not  serving  as  Volun- 
teers, or  in  some  other  military  emplojment,  and 
to  form  a part  of  our  national  system  of  defence. 

In  another  tract  on  military  atlairs,  namely, 

on  “Military  Education  in  connection  with  the 
Universities.  By  James  Baker  (of  Magdalene 
College,  Cambridge)  Lieutenant  - Colonel,  Cam- 
bridge University  ^''oluntccrs.  Macmillan  & Co., 


Mr.  Lea’s  Lecii-re  on  the  History  or 
Music. — There  have  been  so  many  lectures  “On 
Music,”  that  a new  candidate  who  takes  that  for 
his  subject  has  a chance  of  being  neglected. 
Mr.  Lea,  however,  showed,  on  the  11th,  in  Hor- 
bury  schoolroom,  Notting-hill,  that  he  has  supe- 
rior capabilities  for  the  task,  and  deserves  to  be 
listened  to.  His  matter  was  interesting,  bis  de- 
livery good;  and  many  of  bis  songs  were  so  ex- 
ceedingly well  sung  as  to  lead  the  audience  to 
enforce  the  repetition  of  them. 

A Victim  to  Routine. — A certain  society 
lately  gave  a grant  to  build  a parsonage-house. 
Among  other  things  a well  was  to  he  dug,  and  the 
society  had  a regulation  depth  for  their  w’ells. 
Long  before  the  depth  was  reached,  a perpetual 
spring  of  excellent  water  was  found,  but  found  in 
vain.  The  regulation  depth  must  be  reached,  and 
was  reached.  The  water  was  not  very  good,  but 
the  unhappy  parson  was  obliged  to  drink  it. 
After  a time  be  became  seriously  unwell,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  the  well-sinkers  bad  dug  into 
a spring  of  mineral  water,  and  the  poor  man  had 
been  drinking  a tonic  every  day  of  his  life,  because 
his  benefactors  were  too  conservative. — National 
llevieio. 

Elevation  of  the  Havelock  Statue  at 
SUNDEELAND. — The  statue,  by  Mr.  Behues,  of  Sir 
Henry  Havelock,  for  Sunderland,  having  been 
forwarded  by  railway,  reached  Sunderland  in  time 
enough  for  placing  on  or  before  the  late  general’s 
birth-day,  the  5th  of  April;  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  either  lost  sight  of  or  impounded  for  the 
carriage  (12?.  15s.  for  2 tons  11  cwt.  from  London 
to  Sunderland);  for  it  xvas  not  till  about  noon  of 
the  5tli  that  a member  of  the  committee  informed 
the  contractor  for  placing  it  (Mr.  John  Hirst)  that 
it  had  been  at  the  railway  station  from  the  1st 
inst.  Mr.  Hirst,  being  anxious,  as  others  were,  to 
honour  the  birth-day  of  the  renowned  soldier,  by 
placing  his  statue  on  its  pedestal  on  that  day,  in- 
stantly “knocked  oft’,”  from  all  other  business,  his 
horses,  waggons,  labourers,  and  himself,  and  set 
to  work  with  a will;  so  that  before  8 p.m.  the 
object  was  fairly  and  fully  accomplished,  in  the 
midst  of  a chcei'ing  and  gratified  crowd  of  people. 
Brass  cannon,  taken  from  the  Indian  rebels,  have 
been  used  in  casting  the  statue  from  the  model. 
Its  height  is  10  feet.  The  metal  plinth  is  6 inches 
high.  The  granite  pedestal  is  12  feet,  and  the 
freestone  basement  two  feet  six  inches.  The  total 
elevation  is  25  feet.  The  statue  looks  westward, 
towards  Ford  Hall,  the  place  of  the  general’s  birth. 
In  the  right  hand  is  a sword,  and  iu  the  left  hand 
a field  telescope.  An  exhausted  shell,  and  the 
stem  of  an  Oriental  tree,  are  introduced.  It  is 
understood  that  the  pedestal  will  be  surrounded 
by  a railing  of  slight  elevation. 

Unhealthy  Rooms  in  Feostt  Weathee. — 

I wish  (writes  a correspondent)  to  bring  under 
your  notice  (owing  to  the  excessive  mortality  this 
last  winter)  the  plan  of  having  double  ivindoics 
to  all  hospitals,  barracks,  and  workhouses.  In 
Russia  the  common  people  are  frequently  deprived 
of  sensation  by  vapours  arising  from  the  following 
cause.  Persons  of  rank  in  that  country  have 
double  ^cindows  to  their  houses  in  winter,  but 
those  of  the  poorer  classes  are  only  single.  During 
frosty  weather  an  incrustation  is  formed  on  the 
inside  of  the  windows,  from  a condensation  of  the 
breath,  perspiration,  &c.,  of  a number  of  persons 
living  together  in  the  same  room.  The  mephitic 
crust  is  mixed  with  the  noxious  fumes  of  candles 
and  lamps,  and  of  the  stove  with  which  the 
chamber  is  heated.  When  a thaw  succeeds,  and 
this  plate  of  ice  is  converted  into  water,  a delete- 
rious principle  is  disengaged,  which  produces  eftects 
similar  to  those  arising  I’rom  charcoal.  (It  is  one 
of  the  laws  of  nature  that  heated  bodies  should 
give  out  part  of  their  free  caloric  to  neighbour- 
ing bodies  at  a lower  temperature.)  Hence  the 
valuable  properties  of  ice  in  cooling  rooms  in 
summer,  and  in  the  fever  room.  Ice  absorbs  all 
the  caloric  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  as  well 
as  all  mephitic  gases,  and  communicates  no  part  of 
its  heat  to  the  surrounding  bodies  till  the  whole 
of  the  ice  is  melted,  when  it  gives  out  deleterious 
gases. 


OXFOED  Sanitaey  SOCIETY. — A series  of  popu- 
lar lectures  will  shortly  be  delivered  in  connec- 
tion with  this  Association.  The  first  will  be 
given  by  Dr.  Acland  in  the  Townhail  on  the 
evening  of  the  24th  instant. 

The  National  Post  Banks.  — Government 
appears  to  be  in  earnest  as  to  the  establishment  of  a 
national  system  of  savings  banks  in  connection  with 
the  Post-office.  The  only  question  of  any  great 
moment  dwelt  on  in  the  discussion  on  this  subject 
iu  the  Commons  is  precisely  that  which  we  started 
in  first  announcing  the  project;  namely,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  how  the  system  will  affect  the  Post- 
office  authorities  and  officials  as  regards  trouble 
aud  cost.  Mr.  Gladstone  candidly  admits  that  he 
does  not  know  and  cannot  estimate  the  result  of 
the  experiment  in  these  respects ; but  one  cannot 
help  according  a hearty  approval  of  the  principle 
and  of  the  experimental  endeavour  to  carry  it  out. 

In  the  Post-office  establishment  we  not  only  have 
the  only  Government  officials  engaged  in  conduct- 
ing a profitable  system  of  accounting,  in  receipt 
and  expenditure  as  carriers,  or  goods  transmitting 
agents  ; hut  also,  in  fact,  already  as  bankers,  so  far 
as  transmission  of  money  is  concerned ; and  the 
Government  savings-bank  scheme,  therefore,  is 
merely  the  expansion  of  a system  already  in  work- 
ing order,  and  in  general  favour  with  the  people, 
who  are  thus  brought  into  direct  relationship  with 
the  Government  itself;  aud,  by  entrusting  their 
savings  to  Government  care,  will  become  more 
and  more  interested  iu  its  stability.  In  this 
respect  it  resembles  the  sagacious  scheme  of 
borrowing  small  money  loans  from  the  working 
classes,  instituted  by  the  French  Emperor.  Should 
it  eventually  require  a metropolitau  establishment 
like  the  Bank  of  England,  or  larger  still,  to  carry 
on  its  multifarious  transactions,  as  has  been 
imagined,  let  it  be  so;  for  then  the  very  enormity 
aud  popularity  of  its  dealings  with  the  public 
will  go  far  to  prove  its  vast  utility  and  its  general 
desirability.  Of  courec,  if  the  project  he  suc- 
cessful, it  will  at  length  supersede  the  present 
savings-bank  system;  which,  though,  to  a certain 
extent,  connected  with  the  Government,  is  defec- 
tive in  its  construction,  and  by  no  means  an 
unmixed  good. 

Sales  of  Aet-woeks. — High  prices  have  been 
paid  for  many  of  the  works  of  art  belonging  to 
the  Uzielli  collection,  sold  at  auction  by  Messrs. 
Christie,  Manson,  & Wood.  Among  the  more 
noteworthy  articles  may  be  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing:— 107.  Plate  with  wide  border  and  deep 
sunk  centre,  early  Faenza  ware;  circumference, 
15  15-20;  attributed  to  the  manufactory  of  Casa 
Pirota.  This  exquisite  plate  is  a specimen  of  the 
best  time  and  most  refined  iechraqxie  of  the  Majo- 
lica. The  colours,  especially  the  blue  aud  orange, 
are  of  the  most  vivid  and  beautiful  tints;  reverse 
richly  decorated  with  au  entwined  or  knot  pattern 
iu  blue  and  orange;  diameter,  9|  inches — 51/. 
(Whitehead).  Sculpture  iu  Marble. — 116.  A Boy 
with  a Bird;  statuette,  30  iuebes,  in  sciigliola 
pedestal;  and  (117)  A Girl  with  a Bird’s  Nest — 57/. 
(Lord  St.  Leonard’s).  140.  Venus;  life-sized  statue 
in  marble,  by  John  Gibson,  R.A.  (this  celebrated 
work  was  commissioued  from  the  artist  in  1853,  in 
Rome,  by  the  late  possessor) — 747/.  12s.  (Rhodes). 
205.  Henry  Leys,  of  Antwerp;  “Mary  of  Bur- 
gundy giving  Alms  to  the  Poor;”  commissioned 
from  the  artist  by  Mr.  Uzielli — 1,050/.  (Parkin- 
sou).  235.  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  K.A.;  the  Bass 
Rock,  painted  at  Abbotsford,  for  Sir  Walter  Scott, 

158/.  lls.  (Vokius). At  the  first  day’s  sale  of 

Pi-ince  Solikoft’s  famous  collection  (M.  Pillot, 
auctioneer),  at  the  Hotel  des  Ventes,  Paris,  the 
following,  among  others,  according  to  the  Times, 
were  sold,  after  a stiff  competition: — No.  70. 
“ Rcmoiitrance,”  hi  gilt  brass,  richly  ornamented 
with  Gothic  architecture  ; IGth  century — 3,100f. 
No.  73.  Dove  from  the  Eucharist;  brass-gilt  and 
enamelled;  Limoges  workmanship  of  the  thir- 
teenth century — 3,100f.  No.  94.  Cross  of  cedar 
wood,  coated  with  gold,  containing  a piece  of  the 
true  cross,  ornamented  with  the  richest  workman- 
ship; eleventh  century — 3,000f.  No.  233.  Piece 
of  ivory  carving,  Venetian,  thirteenth  century — 
7,700f.  The  second  day’s  sale  brought  even  higher 
prices.  No.  274.  Large  carved  oak  cabinet,  six- 
teenth century  — 16,500f.  No.  275.  Another, 
bearing  the  date  of  1580 — 12,500f.,  both  of  tho 
Lyons  school.  No.  332.  Magnificent  toilette  of 
iron,  damasquined  with  gold  and  silver,  end  of  six- 
teenth century,  Lyons  school — 30,500f.  No.  472. 
Ewer  in  Limoges  enamel — 16,200f.  No.  473. 
Basin  to  match — 21,000f.  No.  500.  Large  en- 
amelled basin,  by  P.  Cortoys,  of  Limoges,  middle 
of  sixteenth  century — 18,d00f.  No.  539.  Round 
dish  of  Bernard  de  Palissy — 10,000f.  The  whole 
proceeds  of  the  day’s  sale  amounted  to  something 
over  300,000f. 
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Nelson’s  Monument. — In  the  Commons,  last 
week,  Admiral  Walcott  called  attention  to  the 
incomplete  state  of  the  Nelson  monument  in  Tra- 
falgar-square,  and  remarked  that  the  vote  to  com- 
plete the  monument  had  been  granted  in  1858. 
Mr.  Cowper,  in  reply,  acknowledged  that  there  had 
heen  very  great  delay  in  the  completion  of  the 
Nelson  monument.  But  it  should  he  remembered 
that  worse  things  than  delay  might  be  apprehended 
with  regard  to  the  statues  in  Trafalgar-square. 
The  Government  had  done  what  they  best  could 
by  placing  the  composition  of  the  lions  in  the 
hands  of  Sir  Edward  Landseer,  and  that  gentle- 
man, be  believed,  was  now  carefully  occupied  in 
modelling  these  lions.  He  felt  quite  sure  that 
Sir  Edward  Landseer  would  be  stimulated  by  the 
sentiments  of  the  bon.  and  gallant  gentleman 
who  so  well  represented  the  British  Lion  in  that 
House. 

Paling-  Posts. — In  the  North  British  Agri- 
ctiUuristy'Ult.  Gray,  of  Dilston,  says, — Larch  posts 
(and  those  of  Scotch  fir  I do  not  consider  worth 
the  labour  of  making  and  setting)  will  last  much 
longer  when  driven  with  the  thick  end  into  the 
ground  than  otherwise.  The  reasons  are  obvious 
enough;  for  in  that  ease  there  is  much  less  of  a 
flat  top  to  receive  and  admit  rain,  as  well  as  a 
greater  substance  and  a more  durable  portion  of 
wood  within  the  ground,  where  it  is  most  liable  to 
decay.  Besides  which,  all  wood  lasts  longer  when 
placed  in  the  position  in  which  it  grows  than  by 
reversing  it;  which  seems  to  be  quite  natural, 
when  we  consider,  that,  as  the  tree  tapers  up- 
wards, the  cells  and  tissues,  or  veins,  in  which  the 
sap  moves,  become  smaller  and  less  calculated  to 
admit  and  convey  external  moisture  than  when 
the  position  of  the  tree  is  reversed.  Larch  lasts 
much  longer  when  peeled  than  when  used  in  the 
bark. 

A Selp-Acting-  Pan. — A correspondent,  Mr. 
James  Bruce,  asks  some  other  correspondent  of  the 
Builder  to  inform  him  how  to  construct  a self- 
acting fan  for  small  apartments  at  a cheap  cost. 
Such  a ventilater  of  close  rooms,  he  rightly  re- 
marks, would  be  a great  blessing,  and  its  successful 
inventor  would  merit  a place  in  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion, and  ample  remuneration  were  his  apparatus 
so  simple  and  cheap  as  to  be  within  reach  of  the 
poorest.  Passing  on  the  suggestion,  to  those  for 
whom  it  was  intended;  we  may  merely  suggest 
that  a roasting-jack,  small  or  large,  such  as  are 
wound  up  witli  a key,  might  readily  have  a cir- 
cular fan  mouuted  on  it  when  requisite,  and  be 
made  to  work  as  well,  perhaps,  as  any  special 
apparatus,  without  any  injury  to  it  as  regards  its 
usual  purpose.  A self-acting  fan  in  a close  room 
during  summer  would  certainly  be  not  only  a 
luxury  but  also  a useful  sanitary  agent. 

The  American  Oil  Springs. — Appended  to  a 
printed  report  on  the  prospects  and  progress  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway,  by  the 
Engineer-in-Chief,  Mr,  T.  W.  Kennard,  are  some 
documents  confirmatory  of  several  of  the  extra- 
ordinary accounts  of  oil  springs  and  wells  in  the 
West,  which  of  late  have  reached  this  country. 
One  is  a report  on  the  wells  by  a director  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railway  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, dated  9th  March,  1861,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  one  of  the  directors  has  two  very  fine 
wells  himself  on  Oil-creek ; and  be  appends 
extracts  from  the  Oil-creek  Reporter  of  Titus- 
ville, containing  many  particulars,  which  show, 
however,  that  the  " very  fine  wells”  are  only  a few 
prizes  among  a great  many  blanks:  ten,  fifteen, 
and  twenty  barrels  a day,  nevertheless,  seem  to 
he  a very  ordinary  run  for  average  wells.  The 
New  York  Tribune  gives  a long  article,  also  con- 
firmatory of  the  reality  of  “ the  oil  fever”  in  the 
West;  and  it  states  that  oil  has  been  discovered  in 
Canada  West,  not  far  from  London. 

Railing  at  Rails. — Sir : I am  surprised  you 
do  not  discountenance  in  your  excellent  journal 
the  placing  of  rails  to  public  buildings,  statues, 
&c.,  injuring  the  elfect  by  withdrawing  the  eye 
from  the  building  to  the  mere  enclosure.  One 
reason  why  bnildings  generally  produce  a better 
efiect  on  the  Continent  than  with  us  is  the  more 
usual  absence  of  rails,  or  certainly  of  unnecessarily 
conspicuous  ones.  Most  of  the  cathedrals  abroad 
have  this  advantage.  Our  British  Mnseum  is 
almost  buried  in  rails,  on  looking  from  the  out- 
side ; and  what  an  incredible  improvement  would 
be  the  result  of  removing  that  heavy  dirty 
inclosure  at  St.  Paul’s ! By  the  bye,  why  are  the 
bronze  figures  in  Berlin  so  beautifully  polished, 
unlike  our  dull  metals  ? Perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  can  answer, — A TRA^^LLER, 

If  “A  Traveller”  were  a reader  of  the 
Builder,  he  would  know  that  we  do  discountenance 
the  placing  of  rails. 


A Folk-lore  Preventive  against  Infec- 
tion.^— An  old  cottager  told  me,  says  a correspon- 
dent of  “ Notes  and  Queries,”  that  the  best  way 
to  prevent  small-pox  from  spreading  was,  to  open 
the  window  of  the  sick  room  at  sunset,  in  order 
to  admit  the  gnats,  who  would  load  themselves 
with  the  infection  and  then  fly  forth  and  die. 
“ Smoking,  and  white-wash, and  tar-water,  are  fools 
to  them  gnats,”  said  the  old  cottager.  Perhaps 
he  was  right,  too,  so  far  we  may  remark  on  this 
anecdote,  since  the  gnats  required  open  windotes 
to  prevent  infection. 

The  Female  School  of  Art. — At  the  Female 
School  of  Art  in  connection  with  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  43,  Queen’s-square,  Bloomsbury,  the 
students’  drawings,  executed  in  competition  for 
the  medals  during  the  session  1860-61,  are  now 
on  view.  The  statement,  that  while,  in  1860,  the 
medals  awarded  were  twenty-six,  of  which  were 
forwarded,  for  national  competition  for  medallions, 
seventeen, — in  1861  the  medals  awarded  were  (the 
full  number)  thirty,  of  which  were  forwarded,  for 
national  competition  for  medallions,  twenty-two, — 
shows  that  the  school  is  not  merely  holding  its 
own,  but  is  making  progress.  Funds  are  still 
wanted  to  ensure  its  permanency. 

Expenditure  on  the  Birkenhead  Dock 
Works. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Mersey 
Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  it  was  stated,  in  a 
report  by  the  engineers,  that  the  total  sum 
expended  on  these  works,  since  they  came  into 
the  bauds  of  the  Board,  had  been  838,962?.  14s.  3d. 
up  to  the  present  time.  It  was  also  stated  that 
the  works  themselves  were  being  rapidly  pro- 
ceeded with.  A very  considerable  portion  of  the 
hydraulic  apparatus  for  working  the  sluicing  runs 
has  been  received,  and  is  in  course  of  being  per- 
manently fixed  ; and  for  the  coal  trade  accommo- 
dation two  of  the  three  hydraulic  hoists  have  been 
erected,  and  the  third  is  in  course  of  erection,  as 
well  as  a large  crane  capable  of  lifting  sixty  tons, 
on  the  side  of  the  great  float. 

The  Search  for  a House. — Taking  a house 
is  not  so  very  easily  accomplished  : you  have  first 
to  find  one.  “ Nonsense,”  you  say  : “ houses  are 
plentiful  enough  in  London.”  That  may  be  true 
enough;  but  give  a look  round,  say  from  Charing- 
cross,  in  a direction  east,  west,  or  north,  and  how 
many  miles  must  you  walk  ere  you  find  a small 
house  suited  to  a working  man  ? You  either  find 
mansions  of  the  aristocracy  of  a former  time,  now 
let  out  as  barracks,  in  which  you  may  obtain  an 
allotment,  and  lose  all  chance  of  that  self-respect 
which  an  Englishman  is  supposed  to  cherish  in 
the  privacy  of  bis  castle ; or  you  may  secure  a 
house  in  some  dark,  ill-ventilated  street,  whose 
very  aspect  is  sufiicient  to  deter  your  venturing 
to  look  at  it,  even  though  the  rent  be  not  a specu- 
lation to  he  seriously  considered  as  well.  What 
house  to  buy,  rent,  and  avoid,  might  form  a useful 
theme  for  a guide-book  of  London.  Search  though 
I did, — devoting  all  tlic  time  I could  spare  for 
months, — for  a convenient  small  house  within 
half  an  hour’s  walk  of  my  place  of  employment 
near  the  Strand,  nothing  at  all  eligible  was  to  be 
obtained.  How  I did  walk  ! morning,  noon,  and 
night;  hut  the  experience  I gained  was  sufficient 
to  make  me  desire  not  to  have  such  an  errand 
again. — Bate’s  Recollections  of  a Working  Man, 

Town  Telegraphing  in  Birmingham. — 
During  the  last  few  days,  a number  of  workmen 
have  been  engaged  in  affixing  lines  of  telegraphic 
wire  to  posts  and  conductors  erected  on  the  house- 
tops and  roofs  of  buildings  in  this  town.  The 
works  are  intended  for  the  use  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Electric  Telegraphic  Company,  who  are 
carrying  out  the  cheap  system  of  telegraph  com- 
munication throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  By 
this  company,  as  we  think  we  have  before  men- 
tioned, a message  not  exceeding  twenty  words 
will  be  conveyed  to  or  from  any  part  of  the  king- 
dom at  the  uniform  rate  of  one  shilling,  irrespec- 
tive of  distance.  The  first  part  of  the  line,  be- 
tween Birmingham  and  London,  is  expected  to  be 
ready  for  opening  by  the  Ist  of  May.  The  engi- 
neer engaged  on  behalf  of  the  company  is  Mr. 
John  Robinson,  of  London;  and  the  works  from 
Long  Itchington,  near  Leamington,  to  Birming- 
ham, are  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Reid  & Co.,  of 
London,  contractors.  The  wires  are  laid  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  Warwick  and  Birmingham  Canal, 
through  Knowle,  to  Birmingham.  It  is  intended 
to  carry  the  line  on  toLiverpool,  r/a  Wednesbury, 
Bilston,  and  Wolverhampton,  over  the  tops  of  the 
houses  along  the  route.  For  the  use  of  the  roofs 
of  premises,  the  company  guarantee  a certain 
annual  rent,  and  undertake  to  remove  the  wires 
within  a given  time  after  notice  to  do  so.  The 
line  between  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  will  pro- 
bably be  complete  in  about  three  months. 


Thames  Embankjient. — A large  number  of 
plans  for  the  embankment  and  improvement  of 
the  River  Thames  have  been  sent  in  to  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  to  inquire  into  this  impor- 
tant subject ; and  it  is  understood  that  they  will 
commence  their  labours  forthwith. 

Mrs.  Bodichon’s  Drawings  at  the  French 
Gallert. — Mrs.  Bodichon  is  exhibiting  4-3  draw- 
ings in  Pall  Mall  which  deserve  a visit.  To  show 
the  character  of  the  subjects,  we  may  mention,  as 
amongst  the  best  specimens;  (22)  View  of  the 
Hydra  Marabout  after  Sunset,  (24)  Cypress  Trees 
in  the  Plain  of  the  Metidja,  and  Storks,  and  (35) 
A Bean  Field  in  Sussex  at  Sunset. 

Northampton  Town-hall.  — An  announce- 
ment has  been  made  of  a meeting  of  the  Council 
to  receive  and  consider  the  report  of  Mr.  Tito 
upon  the  three  designs  for  the  Town-hall,  &c. 
selected  by  him,  and  to  make  an  order  thereon. 
The  designs,  with  Mr.  Tite’s  report,  it  appears, 
have  heen  exhibited  for  the  inspection  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council. 

Inauguration  of  the  Pellt  Memoriae 
Schools,  at  West  Ham. — The  schools,  at  West 
Ham,  erected  in  memory  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Pelly,  hart.,  have  been  inaugurated  by  Earl 
Granville,  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council. 
The  buildings,  which  comprise  school  accommoda- 
tion and  class-rooms  for  320  hoys,  with  master’s 
residence,  are  in  the  Italian  Gothic  style,  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  whole  of  the  buildings 
are  of  brick,  with  varied  colours,  arranged  so  as  to 
avoid  monotony.  The  dressings  to  the  windows, 
entrances,  and  hell-gable,  are  of  stone.  The  plan 
of  the  school,  without  class-rooms,  nearly  ap- 
proaches the  T form,  and  the  depth  is  respectively 
85  feet  and  59  feet,  by  18  feet  wide.  The  master’s 
residence  is  attached  to  the  school,  hut  has  a dis- 
tinct entrance.  The  school  is  fronted  by  a play- 
ground. The  buildings  have  been  erected  from 
designs  by  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
J.  Johnson,  architect;  the  builders  being  Messrs. 
Sanders.  The  cost  of  the  buildings  is  3,800?. 

Stamping  Neats’  Skins  into  Hogs’  Skins. — 
At  the  Police-court,  Bow-street,  last  week,  Mr. 
J.  II.  Banks,  of  Ely-court,  Holborii,  engraver,  was 
charged,  under  a summons,  by  Mr.  Essex,  currier. 
Stanhope-street,  Glare-market,  with  obtaining 
84?.  by  representing  certain  electrotyped  plates 
to  be  engraved  plates.  From  the  evidence  adduced 
it  appeared  that  the  currier  wanted  a large  plate 
engraved  to  print  on  neat’s  leather,  to  imitate  the 
grain  of  bog’s  skin,  and  that  the  engraver  supplied 
an  electrotyped  one  instead.  The  work  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  well  done;  only  it  was  not  so  good 
and  durable  as  engraving.  The  defendant  was 
expected  to  keep  the  matter  a secret.  This,  how- 
ever, be  had  not  done;  and,  on  the  contrary,  had 
offered  to  get  them  up  for  others  very  cheaply,  so 
that  every  saddler  would  have  one.  Mr.  Corrle 
thought  there  was  evidence  of  a false  pretence  in 
the  meaning  of  the  statute.  He  should  commit 
defendant  for  trial,  but  admit  him  to  hail  in  two 
sureties  of  20?.  each. 

Experiments  with  the  Induction  Coil.  — 
At  the  London  Mechanics’  Institution,  on  17th 
April,  Mr.  E.  Wheeler,  C.E.,  lectured  on  the  in- 
duction coil,  the  apparatus  used  by  him  being  of 
his  own  design  and  construction.  In  the  course 
of  his  experiments  he  showed  that,  in  common 
coal  gas  of  moderate  density,  the  spark  passed  in 
zig-zag  lines  of  emerald  green,  'rhrougb  pure 
hydrogen  it  resembled  forked  lightning  of  the 
deepest  c.'imson.  Atmospheric  air  reduced  to  a 
vacuum  showed  a broad  ribbon  of  genuine  mauve, 
a yard  long.  A similar  line,  of  light  made  to  pass 
over  a wine  decanter  of  Uranium  glass,  in  an  ex- 
hausted receiver,  exhibited  upon  the  decanter 
tints  of  extreme  richness.  A hock  wine  glass  in 
vacuo  was  made  the  recipient  of  a current  from 
the  coil;  and  the  electricity,  streaming  over  the 
edges  of  the  wine-glass  with  roseate  tints,  seemed 
like  a material  liquid  flowing  from  some  invisible 
source,  and  changing  into  a brilliant  electric  cas- 
cade. A line  of  sky-blue  light,  being  caused  to 
traverse  an  electro-magnet,  was  seen  to  revolve 
round  its  poles;  an  illustration  of  the  close  rela- 
tions between  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism. 
An  example  of  the  stratified  form  which  the  light 
occasionally  assumes  w.as  supplied  in  a large  glass 
tube  of  rarefied  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  hermeti- 
cally sealed  glass  tubes  of  fantastic  shapes,  nitro- 
gen gas  exhibited  pink  and  carmine  tints;  sulphu- 
rous acid  gas,  an  azure  blue;  hydrogen,  a deep 
crimson;  carbonic  oxide,  green.  Phosphoric  acid 
gas  was  visible  in  the  tube  by  a faint  green  light 
for  some  seconds  after  the  discharge  had  ceased. 
A chromatic  star,  in  rapid  rotation,  and  with 
striking  contrasts  and  endless  combinations  of 
colour  and  light,  formed  the  concluding  experi- 
ment. 
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Mancitestie  School  of  Aet. — The  annual 
meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  this  school  has  been 
recently  held.  The  report  stated  that  the  total 
receipts  of  the  year  amounted  to  1,437A  Ids.  2d., 
and  the  expenditure  to  1,509^.  15s.  3d.  The 
balance  owing  last  year  was  60/.  15s.  5d.;  and  the 
balance  left  in  the  bank  at  the  end  of  the  present 
year  was  7/.  Ss.  6d.  The  report  of  the  committee 
alluded  with  satisfaction  to  the  fact  that,  owing 
pftrtly  to  a handsome  donation  from  the  president, 
and  partly  to  economy  in  the  management,  the 
Institution  was  now  out  of  debt.  The  Head 
Master  Mr.  Hammersley's  report  stated  that  the 
school  continued  to  be  extensively  used  by  the 
Manchester  calico  printers  and  others  engaged  in 
decorative  manufactures:  the  demand  for  pupils 
from  the  Institute  was,  in  fact,  in  excess  of  the 
supply.  The  school  had  last  year  gained  the 
maximum  number  of  medals  which  any  school 
could  obtain.  Nine  of  the  most  promising  artists 
of  the  day  had  had  their  hands  and  minds  dis- 
ciplined within  the  walls  of  the  Manchester 
School  of  Art.  Mr.  R.  Rumney  in  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  said  there  were  463  pupils 
in  constant  attendance,  who  must  convey  home  a 
beneficial  influence  from  art  studies  to  2,000  per- 
sons ; and,  reckoning  the  connected  schools,  the 
number  would  be  at  least  5,000  who,  through 
this  school,  received  a moral  influence  from  the 
education  of  the  eye,  the  hand,  and  the  taste. 

SA^^ITARY  iMPEOVErVIENT  OF  SUNLEKLAND. — 
The.  last  quarter’s  returns,  says  the  local  Times, 
afford  gratifying  evidence  of  the  health-condition 
of  the  borough.  In  the  corresponding  quarter 
for  1860,  the  deaths  were — 

I860. 

Sunderland  Parish ....  150 

Bishopwearmouth ....  27.5 

Monkwearmouth  ....  119 

Totals 544 

The  quarter  ending  March,  1860,  was  certainly  in 
excess  of  the  usual  mortality  of  the  season,  while 
the  deaths  in  the  quarter  just  ended  are  below 
the  average.  Sunderland  parish  in  particular 
exhibits  a steady  improvement  in  its  sanitary 
condition.  The  shocking  state  of  things  which 
existed  in  many  densely-populated  lanes,  previously 
to  the  provision  of  such  means  of  decency  and 
comfort,  and  which  are  now  said  to  have  been 
supplied  to  almost  every  dwelling,  may  be 
imagined,  but  dare  hardly  be  described.  The 
abominable  condition  of  the  district  called  New 
Hendon,  which  is  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
mnnicipal  borough,  undrained  and  unpaved,  and 
where  fever  is  now  rife,  is  evidence  of  tbe  need  of 
sanitary  laws  and  of  the  power  to  enforce  them. 

Edinburgh. — Nearly  three  years  ago  an  im- 
portant addition  to  the  Royal  Bank  Building, 
8t.  Andrew’s-square,  was  commenced  from  designs 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Peddle  & Kinnear,  architects. 
Tbe  work  is  now  almost  completed.  A new  telling- 
room,  library,  rooms  for  book-safes,  plate-safes,  Ac., 
are  provided  by  this  extension.  The  new  building 
is  at  the  back  of  the  original  bank  edifice.  The 
telling-room,  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the 
design  (and  illustrated  by  us  some  time  ago),  is 
directly  opposite,  and  on  a level  with,  the  main 
entrance  to  the  bank.  The  room  is  in  plan  a 
square  of  about  60  feet,  with  recesses  about  30 
feet  by  15  feet  deep,  at  the  entrance  side  and  at 
tbe  side  opposite.  These  recesses  are  crowned  by 
semi-circular  arches  which  spring  from  pilasters. 
The  room  is  surmounted  by  a large  dome.  The 
details  of  the  telling-room  are  in  style  a modifica- 
tion of  Greek  and  Renaissance.  The  prevailing 
colours  on  the  walls  are  white  with  gold,  grey, 
salmon  tints,  and  pinkish  browns.  A deep  blue 
forms  tbe  ground-work  of  the  dome,  and  the 
mouldings  of  the  starlights  and  also  of  the  centre 
sunlight  are  done  in  white,  with  gilt  enrichments. 
The  centre  light  is  surrounded  with  ornamental 
rays  of  plaster-work.  The  doors  are  of  oak,  carved 
and  dressed  with  architraves  and  cornices.  The 
floor  space  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles  of  a square 
pattern.  The  library  is  73  feet  long,  and  upwards 
of  20  feet  broad.  Tbe  roof  is  supported  by  iron- 
arched  ribs  : tbe  wood  is  stained;  and  the  slight 
decorations  introduced  are  open  scroll-work.  The 
interior  of  the  approach  to  the  bank  is  undergoing 
an  alteration.  A colonnade  and  vestibule  are 
being  formed  as  an  approach  to  tbe  new  telling' 
room.  The  painting  was  executed  by  Messrs.  C. 
tt  J.  Moxou ; the  joiner-work  by  Mr.  T.  Fullar- 
ton  ; and  the  plaster-work  (including  tbe  figures), 
by  Mr.  .lames  Steele,  modeller,  Glasgow,  who  has 
realized  tbe  designs  of  Messrs.  Peddie  & Kinnear. 
The  superintendent  of  works  was  Mr.  Stalker. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  commence 

the  building  of  Chalmers’s  Hospital  for  the  sick 
and  hurt,  on  the  site  of  Lauriston  House. 


The  TVorks  of  the  late  Mb.  H.  H.PiCKEna- 
GiLL. — Messrs.  Christie  & Manson  advertise  for 
sale  on  the  24th,  the  works  in  oil  and  water- 
colours of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  H.  Pickersgill.  The 
private  view  is  fixed  for  the  23nd.  Tbe  collection 
includes  some  of  the  artist’s  best  productions. 

Glastonbuby. — Sir : I regret  to  inform  you 
that  Glastonbury,  especially  the  ruin  of  .To.seph  of 
Aiimatbasa’s  Chapel,  has  suffered  considerably 
from  the  severity  of  last  winter,  the  crypt  vault- 
ing, of  which  little  remained,  especially,  and 
any  parts  which  were  damp.  I beg  to  call 
the  attention  of  all  local  archteologists  to  the  very 
great  injury  done  to  all  ruins  by  the  elder-tree— 
worse  than  the  fig-tree  of  warm  climates:  it 
thrusts  itself  between  the  joints  of  the  stones; 
and,  unlike  ivy,  destroys  them. — Somebset. 

Bitumenized  Pipes. — The  directors  of  the 
Patent  Bitumenized  Water,  Gas,  and  Drainage 
Pipe  Company,  at  their  general  meeting  held  the 
other  day,  stated  that  they  had  set  up  a second 
machine  (with  considerable  improvements  on  the 
first) ; and  that  they  bad  been  obliged  to  enter 
into  a contract  for  the  erection  of  an  addition  to 
tbe  manufactory  at  Bow,  which  addition  will  be 
80  feet  long  by  30  feet  wide,  together  with  new 
washing  and  coating  houses,  at  a cost  of  3,000/. 

It  appears  that  tbe  demand  for  tbe  pipes  is 
becoming  considerable. 

Town  Sttrveyobship  of  Belfast. — Tor  this 
office  there  were,  wc  learn  from  the  Nexos  Letter, 
thirty-eight  candidates;  and  the  town  council, 
having  had  two  meetings  for  tbe  consideration  of 
testimonials,  have  reduced  the  list  of  candidates 
to  the  four  following  gentlemen,  among  whom  the 
contest  will  lie : — Mr.  James  Fraser,  an  assistant 
surveyor  of  this  county,  and  son  of  John  Fraser, 
county  surveyor  of  Donegal;  Mr.  John  Archer,  of 
Dunadry,  who  has  been  for  some  time  connected 
with  Sir  John  Macneill’a  staff ; Mr.  J.  J. 
Montgomery,  of  Bradford ; and  Mr.  Percott, 
of  Bath.  The  election  will  take  place  on  tbe 
24th  instant. 

New  Public  Bufluings  in  Wolaterhampton, 
FOE  THE  Magistrates  and  Police. — Tbe  Public 
Works  Committee  of  this  borough  have  received 
eighteen  replies  to  their  advertisement  for  designs 
for  the  above-named  buildings,  which  comprise 
magistrates’  room  with  its  appurtenances,  chief 
constable’s  offices  and  residence,  office  for  inspec- 
tor of  weights  and  measures,  barracks  for  tbe 
police  force,  cells  for  prisoners,  &c.,  which  the 
Town  Council  propose  to  erect  in  connection  with 
tbe  Town  PInll  in  North-street.  The  committee 
have  met  for  the  purpose  of  examining  and  con- 
dering  the  plans,  but  have  not  yet  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  enable  them  to  make  their  recommenda- 
tions on  the  subject  to  the  Council. 

Workmen  in  Rome. — The  author  of  “Rome 
in  1860”  says: — “I  now  turn  to  the  ttiird  curse 
that  eats  up  the  wages  of  the  working  man  at 
Rome — a curse  even  greater,  I think,  than  the 
“festas”  or  the  malaria:  I mean  the  universality 
of  the  middle-man  system.  If  you  require  any 
work  done,  from  stone-carving  to  digging,  you 
seldom  or  never  deal  with  the  actual  workman. 
If  you  are  a farmer  and  want  your  harvest  got 
in,  you  contract  months  beforehand  with  an  agent, 
who  agrees  to  supply  you  with  harvestmen  in 
certain  numbers  at  a certain  price,  out  of  which 
price  he  pockets  as  large  a percentage  ns  he  can, 
and  has  probably  commissions  to  pay  himself  to 
some  sub-contractor.  If  you  are  a sculptor  and 
wish  a block  of  marble  chiselled  in  the  rough, 
the  man  you  contract  with  to  hew  the  block  at 
certain  day-wages  brings  a boy  to  do  the  work 
at  half  the  above  amount  or  less,  and  only  looks 
in  from  time  to  time  to  see  how  the  work  is  pro- 
ceeding. It  is  the  same  in  every  branch  of  trade 
or  business.  If  you  wish  to  make  a purchase, 
or  effect  a sale,  or  hire  a servant,  you  have 
whole  series  of  commissions  or  brokerages  to  pay 
before  you  come  into  contact  with  tlie  principals. 
If  you  inquire  why  this  system  is  not  broken 
through, — why  the  employer  does  not  deal  di- 
rectly with  his  workmen, — you  are  told  that  the 
custom  of  the  country  is  against  any  other 
method ; that  amongst  tbe  workmen  themselves 
there  is  so  much  terrorism  and  intimidation 
and  espionage,  that  any  single  employer  or 
labourer  who  contracted  for  work  independently 
would  run  a risk  of  annoyance  or  actual  injury; 
of  having,  for  example,  his  block  of  marble  split 
“by  a slip  of  the  hand,”  or  his  tools  destroyed, 
or  a knife  stuck  in  him  as  ho  went  home  at 
night ; and,  more  than  all  that,  without  the 
actual  overseer,  your  workmen  would  cheat  you 
right  and  left,  no  matter  what  wages  you  paid. 
After  all  it  is  better  to  be  cheated  by  one  man 
than  by  a dozen ; and  being  at  Rome  you  must  do 
as  the  Romans  do. 


Iron  Church,  Soututort.  — This  church, 
erected  for  temporary  use  whilst  the  proposed  new 
church  is  being  prepared,  has  been  opened  for 
divine  service.  Three  months  since  the  edifice 
was  standing  at  Birkenhead ; it  was  afterwards 
taken  to  pieces,  and  transported  by  railway  to  its 
present  site,  where  it  has  since  been  re-erected. 
On  tbe  12th  of  March  the  first  brick  was  laid  of 
the  sleeper  walls,  so  that  it  has  taken  one  month 
only  to  erect  the  structure  ready  for  use.  Messrs. 
Edward  T.  Bellhouse  & Co.,  of  Manchester,  have 
executed  the  removal  and  re-erection  of  the 
church  at  a contract  sum  below  200/.  The  struc- 
ture is  Ecclesiastical  in  design  ; the  exterior  being 
of  iron  galvanized  sheets,  with  buttresses  of  iron 
and  wood,  and  the  interior  being  lined  with  wood 
covered  with  canvass  and  paper  on  the  walls.  The 
internal  pillars  and  arched  spandrlls  of  the  roof 
are  of  woodwork.  The  gaslights  are  upon  brackets 
projecting  from  the  pillars.  Tbe  building  was 
originally  made  by  a IJverpool  firm,  and  has  for 
several  years  been  used  at  Birkenhead,  as  a place 
of  worship  in  connection  with  the  Established 
Church. 


TENDERS 

For  takins:  down  and  rebtUlding  the  “ Sailor's  Return  ” 
n,  at  Grays,  Essex,  for  Mr.  B.  Sneezam.  Quantities 
aupoHed  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Curtis,  after  deducting  value  of  old 
materials : — 

Hedges  ,i€l,337  0 0 

Raby  1,197  0 0 

Plaice 3,125  0 0 

Page 1,084  0 0 

Raynham  l,ns4  0 0 

Stevenson  (accepted) i,025  0 0 


For  three  houses.  Commercial-place,  Hackney. 
George  Low,  architect; — 

Tnliy&Son 2,404  0 0 

Macen 2,397  0 0 

East 2,199  0 0 

Beet, on 2,103  0 0 

Walker  (accepted)  2,132  0 0 


Mr. 


For  a new  house  for  the  Sheffield  Cluh.  Mr.  M.  E. 

Hadfteld,  architect.  Quantities  supplied.  Forthewhole:  — 

Larder rf5,2.)6  0 0 

Mycock  4,990  0 o 

Wade 4,910  0 0 

Carr 4,717  0 0 

Bradbury  4,686  0 0 

Powell 4,450  0 0 

Chadwick  & Son 4,400  0 0 

Craven,  J.  A A 4,294  10  0 


For  works  at  a school  and  school-house  at  Red  Hill, 
Surrey,  for  Lady  Mostyn,  under  Mr.  D.  C.  Nicholls,  archi- 
tect, by  whom  the  quantities  were  supidied  : — 

Schools.  House.  Total. 
Brown  & Robinson  . jt7'i2  ..  ^243  .. 

Fisher 68.S  ..  2<i9  ..  891 

Caunthers fi/O  ..  315  ..  885 

Batterbury  6so  ..  unp  ..  ssg  • 

Nash 674  ..  175  ..  849 

Glasscock 630  ..  205  ..  83.5 


For  the  Boys’  Orphanage,  Liverpool,  for  the  Orphanage 
committee.  Mr.  E.  Welby  Pugin,  architect.  The  quan- 
tities supplied  by  Mr.  Marples ; — 

Glrtister ;i£3,3g0  0 0 

Farrell  & Ledge  3,195  0 0 

Yates  (accepted) 3,030  14  6 


For  the  formation  of  roads  and  laying  down  2,200  feet 
of  Creeke’s  patent  capped  drain  pipes,  on  the  Beunelt 
Park  estate,  Blackheath.  Mr.  John  Aslidown,  architect 
and  surveyor ; — 

Tottle 4fi'l,340  0 0 

Wilson 1,060  0 0 


Lee  . 

Cook  

Home 

Assell 

Belton  & Clark 

Dowell 

Pound  

Cole 

Hartland  & Bloomfield  ... 

Liuiver  

Aird 

Sharon 

Symes 

E.  Si  J.  Fraser  (accepted)  . 


97i  0 0 
giO  0 0 

802  0 u 
795  0 0 
793  0 0 


36s  0 0 


Flat 


£164  0 0 


Pound  145 

Stewart 145  0 

Payne 139  0 

Denning 133  0 

Salt 130  0 

Cole 120  0 

Wilson  (accepted)  Ie3  10 


Lawrence  ...^2,383 

Abbott 6,373  0 

Bird 6,359  0 

Patrick  ....  6,145  0 

Cubit  6,120  0 

Myers 5,749  0 

Mansfield*..  5,990  0 


0 0 
0 0 


For  laying  down  "40  feet  of  12-inch  Creeke’s  patent 
capped  drain  pipes,  with  gullies  and  junctions,  in  Ruman- 
road.  Bow,  for  the  Poplar  Board  of  Works.  Mr.  Robert 
Parker,  surveyor : — 


For  a new  Vestry-hall,  for  the  parish  of  St.  James, 
Westminster,  to  be  erected  in  Piccadilly,  adjoining  the 
chnrch-yard. 

Brick  with  Portland  Less  for  Cement 
Dressings,  instead  of  Stone. 


* Accepted,  and  the  Vestry  has  sanctioned  the  immediate 
proceeding  with  the  work. 
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For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises  in  Alderman- 
bury,  for  Mr.  S.  B.  Morris.  Messrs.  Tillott  & Chamberlain, 


architects.  Quantities  not  supplied : 

— 

Turner  & Sons 

0 

0 

Heath 

...  9110 

0 

0 

Rider  

...  89-* 

0 

0 

Wills  

0 

0 

Cannon  

10 

0 

For  the  new  Catholic  church,  Stafford,  for  the  Rev. 
M.  O'Sullivan.  Mr.  E.  Welby  Pugin,  architecl.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Mr.  S.  Marples ; — 

Heougham £2,237  0 ** 

Ratcliff  2.200  0 0 

Jeffries  (accepted)  2,12-1  0 0 


For  forming  roads  and  sewers,  Bennett  Park  Estate 
Blackheath.  Mr.  John  Ashdown,  architect:— 


For  form- 
ing 

Roads  and 
Sewers. 

Laying  on 
Hard  Core 
or  Ballast. 

Total. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

b'tj 

0 

0 

6;o 

0 

1,346 

Ill 

Wilson 

7(ii) 

10 

0 

300 

!,(i6o 

10 

6 

6S0 

0 

0 

294 

974 

8 

0 

600 

0 

320 

910 

0 

0 

652 

0 

0 

1.50 

802 

1 

0 

Hanall  & Silwood .... 

528 

4 

0 

267 

795 

4 

0 

Bilton&  Clark  

543 

1 

6 

250 

793 

1 

493 

5 

(1 

3S8 

15 

79'3 

0 

0 

Pound  

649 

0 

0 

135 

0 

784 

0 

0 

Cole.iunior 

4H9 

4 

222 

3 

71  1 

7 

0 

Hortland  & Blomfield 

390 

0 

0 

220 

U 

6tC 

0 

0 

Lynam 

435 

0 

0 

180 

0 

61.5 

0 

0 

Hare 

393 

15 

10 

5.56 

5 

Sharnw 

450 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

530 

0 

0 

Symes  

287 

14 

0 

100 

0 

0 

387 

14 

0 

E.  & T.  Fraser  (aced.) 

30'3 

19 

11 

62 

10 

365 

9 

Hi 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


.T.  A,— S.  W.~A  Builder's  Clerk  (the  e3:pre»!on,  under  the  cirenm- 
stances,  was  very  open  to  raisnuderatandlng). — S,  F. — W.  (a  atatetneiit 
of  thenieans  adopted  to  get  rid  of  the  ants  will  be  found  in  an  earlier 
volume),— Another  M.  A.  (declined  wl1h  tbanka).— M-  A.  (ditto).— 
J.  L. — H.  K.  (the  shutters  in  question  are  found  to  work  well). — 
Dr.  D.— J.  O.-E.  T.  B.-W.  W.  P,-3.  S.— J.  T.  B.— Rev.  B.  H.  B.— 
J.  E.— A Competitor.— M.  ft  L.  (posted).— Dr.  H.— An  Admirer  of 
"The  Builder"  (apply  to  tho  Local  Board,  Vestiy-hall). — Dr.  S. — 
G.  B.  M.— H.  8.  L.  (we  are  unable  to  interfere). — J.  H.— • * (received), 
tv.  P.— F.— E.  W.— M.  C.  J.  (a  proper  arrangement  would  require  a 
longer  deseription  than  we  hove  time  to  give). — H.  A,  D.— M.  tV. — 
J.  B.  F.  C.— tv.  B.  J.  (it  is  not  a patent)-— J.  C. 

NOTICE. — All  Co7nTMtnications  respect- 
ing Advertisemevts,  Suh.icriptions,  tffl.,  should  he 
addressed  to  “ The  Euhlisher  of  the  Builder,” 
No.  1,  York-street,  Covent-garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  he  addressed  to  the 
“ Editor,”  and  NOT  to  the  “ Publisher.” 

AdvertUemenis  cannot  he  received  for  the  current 
week's  issue,  later  than  FIVE  o’clock,  p.m., 
on  Thursday. 

Post-office  Orders  and  Pemittances  should  he 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Morris  R.  Coleman. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LONDON,  CHATH.Or.  and  DOVER  RAILWAY,— Sale  of  Surplus 
Property  on  the  Weste'u  Extension  Line  at  Strood.  Kent 

Messrs,  danikl  smith,  son,  & 

OAKLEY  are  instructed  to  SELL  by  Anction,  at  the  CBOW.f 
HOTEL.  Koi'licBtar.  in  the  month  of  M.tY.  in  iiuiiierous  lot*,  alamt 
FORTY-srx  FllF-EIIOI-D  HOUSES  and  COTTAGES,  anti  some  plots 
of  Bnildiug  Land  close  to  the  above  line,  in  the  populous  and  increas- 
ing town  of  Strood.  Kent,  and  not  far  from  both  railway  stations.  Tlie 
houses  are  substantially  built,  and  are  situate  In  the  Londoii-rnad,  at 
the  foot  of  Strood-hill,  in  Prentice  and  Albert  streets,  and  inNucth- 
sweet.  They  are  ail  let  at  veiT  moderate  rents,  amounting  to«bout51<if. 
per  annum,  and  with  them  will  be  sold  the  perpetual  right  to  the  lofty 
arclies  under  the  viaduct,  which  are  well  adapted  for  stabJes  or  stores. 
Water  is  laid  on  to  all  the  houses,- Further  parlicutars  wUl  shortly 
apiear.  and  printed  particulars  and  plans  (when  rea-ly)  may  be  had 
of  Messrs.  FRESHFIF.LDS  4 NEWilAN,  5,  New  Bank-buildings, 
Lothbury,  E.C, ; at  the  Place  of  Sale  ; and  of  Me-srs,  D.tNIEL  SMITH, 
BON,  ft  OAKLEY,  Land  Agents  and  Surveyoi-s,  10,  Waterloo-place, 
Pall-mall,  London,  S.W. 


Freehold  Building  Laud,  Homes,  and  Wharf,  aiijoining  the  eotrance 
of  the  Victoria  (Londtui)  Docks  and  the  station  of  the  North  Woui- 
wich  Railway.  In  the  iiarish  of  West  Ham,  Essex. 

T.TEfbSKS.  DANIEL  SMITH,  SON,  & 

TlX  OAKLEY  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  MART,  near 
Rtuk  of  England,  in  MAY  (unless  previously  disposed  of  by  private 
contract),  in  numerous  lota,  SIXTY  FREEHOLD  HOUSES,  \ ' ‘ 
several  valuable  plots  of  BUILDING  LAND,  The  houses  are 
tinenished  as  Plaisbjw  Villas,  and  BcU  and  Anchor  Cottages.  Alsu  a 
Valuable,  extensive,  and  well-coiislructwl  WHARF,  situate  at 
entrance  to  the  docks,  having  a frontage  of  LiO  feet  to  the  r.  .. 
'I'baiues,  and  containing  about  2a.  3r.  Ip.— Particulars,  with  plans  and 
conditions  of  sale,  may  be  had  of  .Messrs.  SWIFI,  WaOSTAFF,  ft 
BLEXKINSOP,  Solicitors,  32,  Great  George-sfreet,  S.W.  ; at  the  ilart ; 
and  of  WefcsTs.  DANIEL  SMITH.  SON.  4 OAKLEY,  Land  Agents  and 
Surveyors,  10,  Waterloo-placc,  Pall-mall,  S.W. 


A CAPITAL  TOWN  RESIDENCE.  WATERLOO-PLACE, 

ST.  JAMES'S. 

T/TESSRS.  DANIEL  SMITH,  SON,  & 

IV  I OAKLEY  are  favoured  with  instructions  to  SELL  by  AUC- 
TION, at  the  MART,  near  the  Back  of  England,  on  lUESllAY, 
APRIL  30, an  excellent  L mg-leaoeholil TOWN  MANSION,  being  No. 
17.  in  Waterloo-place,  occupying  a moat  desirable  and  commanding 
■atuaiiun  at  the  west  comer  of  Waterloo-place  and  Pall-nudl,  Imme- 
diately opposite  the  Athena-um  Club,  and  suitable  »ither  for  the  ri»l- 
dence  of  a geiitlemnc  ur  a meml^er  of  PatUameut,  desirous  of  reading 
in  tho  immerliate  vicloity  of  the  Government  Olllcea  and  the  club- 
houses : or  for  club  chambeni,  or  any  public  institution.  It  has  a 
handsome  elevation  in  the  Italian  style  uf  architecture,  with  a front- 
ago  of  51  feet  to  Waterloo-place  and  22  feet  to  Pall-mall,  and  contains, 
ou  tho  ground  floor,  entrance-hall,  dining  and  breakfast  rooms,  with 
numerous  good  othces  aud  cellars  In  the  Kasemeut  ■,  on  the  tlr«t  floor, 
two  withdrawing  rooms,  and  a boudoir ; and  on  the  upper  floors,  six 
good  bed-rooms,  with  convenient  closets  and  fittings.  It  U lield  by  a 
lease  from  the  Crown  for  a term  of  54  years  from  July,  1360,  at  a 
ground-rent  of  21(U.  per  annum,  and  an  oddilloual  rent  of  111.  ISs.  in 
lieu  of  land-tax  redeemed. — Particulars,  with  conditions  of  sale,  may 
lie  shortly  obtained  of  Meaais.  WiLLIAMs  ft  JAMES,  Solicitors,  62, 
Lincoln’s-lun-ficlds ; at  the  Auction  Mart;  and  of  Messrs.  DANIEL 
fiJIlTH,  SON,  ft  OAKLEY,  Ixind  Agents  and  Surveyors,  10,  Waterloo- 
place,  Pall-mall,  S.W.  of  w hom  Ittotie  cards  to  view  can  be  obtained. 


SLtRRET.— Important  and  extensive  Building  Estate,  contignoiis  to 
tbe  Eedhlll  Junction  of  tlie  South-Eastern,  London  and  Brighton, 
and  tiie  Reading  and  Keigate  RaUwnys, 

*lV/rJiSSRS.  DANIEL  SMITH,  SON,  & 

XVJ.  OAKLEY  have  recelvci  instnictiors  to  .'"ELL  by  AUCTION, 
at  the  WHITE  HART  HOTF.L,  Keigate,  on  TUESDAY,  the  4t1i  of 
JUNE,  at  TWO  o’clock,  in  various  lota,  the  REMAINING  PORTION 
of  this  valuable  FREEHOLD  ESTATE,  parts  of  which  are  leased  end 
under  agreements  for  lenses  to  builders  and  others, and  which,  from  its 
peciiUnrly  central  position  with  regard  to  railway  nccommodalion  and 
its  healthy  and  favourite  locality,  will  speedily  become  almost  entirely 
available  for  building  imrposes  of  a profitable  and  superior  character, 
os  a respectable  neighbourhood  is  rapidly  springing  up  on  various 
parts  of  tho  property,  and  in  its  Immediate  vicinity.  Tho  property 
is  well  circumst.anced  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  water  and  facilities 
for  proper  drainage,  and  there  ore  extensive  frontages  to  the  tumidke 
road  fi-om  London  to  Brighton.  It  includes  a bricktieUl,  with  pottery 
in  full  work.  This  property  is  worthy  the  attention  of  builders  and 
speculators  who  are  de»itoua  of  undertaking  building  operatious  ouan 
extensive  .scale,  ns  well  as  private  gentlemen  who  wish  to  build 
residences  for  their  own  occupation,  it  being  within  less  than  an  hour’- 
journey  of  the  City  (London -bridge  Station)  andthe  West-end  (Victoria 
station),  and  npou  the  completion  of  the  Chaiiug-cross  Railway,  now 
in  progress,  will  have  the  advantage  of  two  West-end  stations. — Parti- 
culars and  plans  may  be  bad  on  applic-atlon  ti  E.  I'ANSON,  Esq.  il, 
Laurence  Pountney-lane,  E.C. ; of  E.  WESTERN,  Enq.  Solicitor,  7, 
Great  Jaines-sireoi,  Bedford-row,  E.C. ; to  the  Mart,  EC. ; at  Mr. 
THORNTON'S  Olflce,  Old  Bank,  Relgate;  and  of  Messrs  D.  SMITH, 
SON,  4 O.Ak  LEV,  Liiid  AgenU  and  Surveyoi-s,  10,  Waterloo-place, 
Pall-mall,  S.W. 


SURKEY'.~In  the  PARISHES  of  I'OOTfNO  and  8TREATHA5I, 
Valuable  Freehold  Estate,  comprising  a Jlansion  and  about  forty 
acres,  situate  within  six  mites  of  London-bridge,  aud  offering  beau- 
tiful Fites  for  building. 

Messrs.  DEBENHAM  &tem'Son 

have  received  instructions  to  SELL  by  AUCTION  at  the 
MART,  on  WEDNESDAY,  MAY  1,  at  TWELVE,  iu  one  lot  (unless 
previously  disposed  of  by  private  contract),  a valuable  FREEHOLD 
ESiATE,  situate  in  the  p.arishes  of  Tooting  and  Streatham,  Surrey, 
comprising  a capita!  Family  Residence  with  stabling,  coach-house, 
pleasure  and  kitchen  garden,  and  several  enclosures  of  rich  meadow 
land,  in  all  about  forty  acres.  The  property  is  within  a mile  of  the 
Bilham  Railway  Station , and  close  to  a Hist- rate  omnibus  route.  The 
land  lies  on  the  slope  of  a hill , with  southern  aspect,  commanding  an 
extensive  view,  and  offers  most  inviting  sites  for  residences  of  a su- 
perior clixss.  The  soil  is  dry  and  gravelly,  and  therels  excellent  spring 
water. — Particulars  and  plans  of  Messrs,  LUCAS  and  8IIOWLER. 
Solicitors,  1.  Trinity-place,  Charlng-ftws  ; and  of  Mesara.  DEBEN- 
HAM ft  TEWSON,  80,  Cheapside. 


Important  to  Builders,  Parties  rei>*iring,  and  Others. 

Mr.  HALL  begs  to  announce  that  he  will 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  the  RED  LION,  Blomfleld-crescent. 
Hnn-ow-road,  Padditiirton,  on  TUESDAY  next,  at  ONE.  without 
re.serve,  a large  and  viUuablo  stock  of  PAPERHANGINUS,  in  costly 
satins,  flocks,  chintz,  damasks,  aud  also  flock  and  gold.  Borders, 
fittings,  plain  and  watered  satins,  decoratinns,  one  ton  whita  lead.ftc. 
May  be  viewed  niorning  of  Sale,  aud  catalogues  ha<l  at  the  Red  Lion  ; 
aud  at  the  .iuctioneeFs  OBicea,  High-street,  Camberwell. 


IMPORTANT  FREEHOLD  ESTATE,  BETWEEN  SURBITON 
AND  KINGSTON. 

Mr.  NIGHTINCtALE  is  instructed  to 

SELL  by  AUCTION,  on  THURSDAY,  the  IBtU  of  MAY,  at 
TWELVE  o'clock,  at  the  MART.  The  Grove,  a valuable  FREEHOLD 
ESTATE  of  93  acres  of  land,  with  capital  Residence,  containing  spa- 
cious entrance-hall,  three  reception-rooms,  the  dniwlng-rooiu  opening 
into  the  conservatory  and  lawn,  numerous  bedrooms,  complete  domes- 
tic offices,  stibling.  coach-houses,  farm-yard  buildings  and  cottage, 
extensive  and  be-autiful  lawn,  pleasure-groiiuds,  shruulieries,  planta- 
tions, and  paddocks,  with  good  gardens,  the  whole  In  perfect  order. 
The  house  is  approached  Dorn  the  road  hy  a carriage-drive,  and  the 
grounds  c.m  be  entered  through  the  park-gates,  only  700  yards  fri.m 
the  Surbiton  S'ation.  Asa  residential  pro|>erty  this  is  truly  desirable, 
while  I't  proximity  to  the  railway  station  at  Surbiton,  the  autliorized 
temilnns  of  the  extension  railway  in  the  town  of  Kingston,  the  river 
Thames  and  the  royal  parks,  tlie  indisput.-ilite  healthineiia  ami  respec- 
tability uf  the  neighbourhood,  the  suitableness  of  the  subsoil  fur 
building  pun*o*es,  the  great  extent  of  excellent  road-frontage  it 
already  has,  and  the  facility  .and  inexi>ensiveneu  of  incrensing  such 
length  to  more  than  three-qiiar'ers  of  a mile,  combine,  with  other 
oilvanli^es.  to  render  this  property  of  the  first  importance  to  capital- 
i*ts,  bnildera,  and  speculators.-  Particulars,  with  plans,  will  be  ready 
tweiity-one  days  liefore  the  sale,  when  they  may  be  obtaineii  at  tho 
Auction  Mart:  aud,  with  cards  to  view,  of  HFNRY  AVIS.  Ew). 
Solicitor,  25,  Liacolii's-iun-flelils  ; and  at  Mr.  NIGHTINGALE'S 
Offices,  Kingstou-ou-Thaines,  S.W. 


O ALE- — By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State 

O for  W.ar— TO  BE  SOLD  by  PUBLIC  AUCTION,  at  the  RoYAL 
ARSENAL.  Woolwich,  on  MONDAY,  the  22rid  day  of  APRIL.  IWl. 
.at  ELEVEN  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  precisely,  the  following  STORES ; — 
Harness.  Lend  Ashes,  Cmuililes,  ftc. ; Iron.  Steel,  Clothing,  Leather, 
Numnahs.  Files,  Serge,  Paiier.  Resin,  Zinc,  Pewter,  W.»tcr-clc.set 
Fittings,  old  Wood, six  Wagons, and  four  Stacks  of  Hay,  ftc. — May  be 
viewed  from  TEN  to  ONE.  and  from  TWO  to  FIVE  o’clock,  on  the 
tlirve  working  days  previous  to  and  morning  of  the  sale;  aud  cata- 
logues obtaineii  at  tlio  War  OIBce,  Pall  Mall ; at  the  Tower,  and  Royal 
Arsenal,  Woolwicli. 


T COOKE,  in  JUNE,  about  2,000  very 

<L/  • superior  OAK  TREES,  of  great  length,  which  will  lie  cut  down 


and  sold  lu  lots  of  b 


r twenty  each.— Further  jiarUculais  will  be 


HOUNSLOW. — A valuable  Copyhold  Estate,  equal  to  Freehold,  com- 
prising several  Plots  of  Building  Ground,  iu  a flnt-r.ite  sltnatiun, 
abutting  on  the  I'ownhall,  aud  cxteualiig  to,  and  a long  distauco 
down,  Doiiglos-road. 

Mr.  PEISLEY  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

by  order  of  tlieTnistees,  at  the  RED  LION  INN.  Hounslow, 
on  WEDN  ESDAX,  M.VY  8th,  1861 , at  ONE  for  TWO  o’clock  pitsclsely. 
In  lots,  this  iiioFt  valuable  ESTATE,  consisting  of  teveral  plotH  of 
Bnildiug  Ground  (with  a baker's  residence,  shop,  aud  buildings 
thereon),  occupying  a Urge  frontage  in  the  centre  and  liest  part  of  the 
town  ; also  a large  frontage  to  theUouglas-road,  the  leading  thnrougli- 
fare  to  the  railway  station,  which  is  withiu  seveu  minutes'  walk ; oue 
plot  has  a double  frontage  of  great  value.  The  whole  is  copyhold  of 
Syon  Manor,  equal  to  freehold,  being  sut>ject  only  to  a trifling  quit- 
rent  aud  tine  certain. — Way  be  viewed,  by  permission,  aud  descriptive 
particulats,  with  plans,  bad  fourteen  days  prior  to  the  sale,  of  Meetsrs. 
WOODBRIDGE  ft  SONS,  Solicitors,  Uxbridge;  the  Auction  Mart, 
Loudon;  the  Castle  Inns,  Windsor.  Richmond,  Sonbnry,  Bieiitford, 
and  Hainuieieinith ; Noi-thuniberland  Arms,  Islewortb  ; other  Inns 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;FLii<:e  of  i- ale ; and  of  tho  Auctioneer,  Houuslow. 


To  Builder*.  Contractors,  Brickroakers,  Consumers,  and  Other*.— 
Blue  Brick,  Tile,  and  Sanitary  Pipe  Work,  OLDBURY,  near  Bir- 
mingham. 

"jV/rR.  HAWKINS  is  honoured  tvith  instruc- 

LtJ.  tionsfrom  Mr.  George  Wood  to  SELL  by  PUBLIC  AUCTION, 
on  MONDAY,  TUESDAY,  and  WEDNEr-DAY,  the  tith,  7th, and  8th 
days  01  MAY,  1861.  lu  lots,  to  clear  the  Works,  in  consequence  of  the 
.Mine  of  Clay  being  worked  out.  the  whole  of  the  STOCK-IN-TRADE 
of  HIP,  Valley,  and  GARDEN  TILES  \ 3 to  Pi-inch  blue  sanitary 
pipis,  with  Junction  bends,  ftc. ; 4 to  (Finch  sharp  tup  coping  bricks, 

' Willi  angler  aud  stop  ends  to  ditto ; ridge  tiles,  spike  to;«,  and  orna- 
mental tois,  inserted  in  grooved  ridges  ; plaiu  ridges,  blue  and  brown 
splay  or  cant  bricks,  jitain  and  chequered  bam  flours,  round  top 
cupliig  bricks,  2 lU  uoii  blue  bevel  grooved  paving  bricks,  blue  and 
brown  cbiiuney  pots,  blue  pllnih  and  angles  to  ditto,  quarries  uf 
variou-s  descriptions,  sough  bricks  and  grates ; together  with  the  valu- 
able Erections  of  six  slated  and  tiled  stuves,  varying  iu  length  from 
2i>  to  75  yards.  Seven  large  eight-hole  open  kilns,  three  round  |>ateiit 
ovens,  cosed  with  Are  bricks,  engine-houses  aud  stacks  ; two  25-feet 
egg-ended  hoileis,  4 feet  in  diameter  ; one  20-rett  ditto,  5 feet  lu  dia- 
meter 1 three  capital  blgh-prcsaure  steam-englues.  2,5, 18,  and  12-hotse 
power,  with  the  valuable  machinery  connected  therewith,  eonalsting 
of  pug  mills,  rolls,  sludge  pans,  pipe  mills  and  dies,  pulleys,  bands, 
shafting,  and  gearing  complete. — Catalognes  may  be  obtained  seven 
days  prior  to  the  sale, 'of  Mr.  GEORGE  WOOD,  upon  the  Premises; 
or  from  the  Auctioneer,  at  his  Offices,  West  Bromwich,  or  Ills  Resi- 
dence, Brierley-hlil. 


Mr.  william  ELLISON, 

ARCHITECT  and  CON8UI-TING  SURVEYOR, 

13,  FENCHURCH-BUILDING8,  FENCHURCH-3TREET.  E.C. 
(fonuerly  of  Stainsby-road)  continues  to  advise  BUILDERS 
Ou  BREACHES  of  CONTRACT,  DISPUTED  ACCOUNTS,  ftc. 


The  arts  agency  office,  No.  2, 

GREAT  JAME.S  STREET,  Bedford-row,  London,  W.C.-Archi- 
tecla.  Surveyors,  Engineers,  Builders,  Lithographere,  ftc,  supplied 
wiih,  aud  Eugageinents  secured  for,  Draughtsmen  and  Clerks  of 
Works.  Drawing,  Colouring,  and  Surveying  by  flrst-cliiss  Artists.  A 
Prospectus  obtained  by  seudlng  a stamped  directed  envelope. 

R,  J,  COLES,  Agent. 


T 


10  INVENTORS.  — THE  GENERAL 

PATENT  COMPANY  (LIMITED).  71.  Fleet-street.  London.  E.C. 
undertakes  to  obtain  PATENTS  for  INVENTIONS  and  RF.GISTRA- 
TIONS  for  1>EMU1N3  almost  moderate  charges.  Unusual  fiicllilies 
afforded  to  Inventors.  Printed  lufonnatiou  gratis  on  application  to 
ROBERT  ■\L  L.vrHAM,  Secretary. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSISTANCE.— 

P\.  Every  description  of  Atvhilectural  Di-awings,  Plana,  F.leva- 
tious,  and  Sections  prep.ared,  snd  Persiiectives  Outllne<l,  Klched,  or 
Coloured. by  Mr.  T.  ■!.  MARDON,  Jim.;  also.  Duplicates  or  Ti-w-ings 
of  Engineering  Drawings,  Surveys,  ftc.— Address,  Mr.  BIARDON  6, 
Great  .lames-street,  Bedfotd-row.  W.C.  Office  hours  Ten  to  Four. 

rpURKISH  BATHS  on  NEW  PRIN- 

I CIPLES.— Great  Siicceas.-Mr.  FRANCIS  DRAKE,  Architect, 
will  be  happy  to  PREPARE  PLANS  for  TURKISH  BATHS,  ftc. 
upon  entirely  new  principles,  as  recently  erected  In  Lelcesb-r,  and 
which  have  lieen  patented.  All  objections  against  the  Turkish  Bath 
as  hitherto  employed  are  completely  removed.  The  saino  methods  ns 
set  forth  in  tho  iiateiit  may  be  applied  for  heating  any  public  or 
private  buihliuga.  vlnerie-s.  hot-housee,  ftc.  at  one  fourth  Ihecost  of 
the  other  prinuiplea  at  present  in  use,  and  much  more  effectual,  safe, 
and  healthy. — Offices,  30,  Market-street,  Lflcester. 


A 


RTICLED  PUPIL. — An  Auctioneer, 

Surveyor,  and  Estate  Agent,  has  on  OPENING  for  a well- 

eilucated  YOU'IH.  where  he  would  have  every  opportunity  of  acquiring 
a knowledge  ot  the  different  hrouches  ortho  profeasion,  combined 
with  the  comforts  of  a good  Home.  — For  particulars  of  preiiiinni, 
addi-eae,  A.  Office  of  '■  The  Builder." 


A 


A 


YOUTU  WANTED,  immediately,  in  a 

practical  ENGINEER'S  OFFICE,  under  a modenile  premium. 

Must  have  some  knowledge  of  drawing,  and  a taste  for  mechanks. — 
Apply  by  letter  to  8.  HOLMAN.  C.K.E.  19,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 

GOOD  DRAUGHTSilAN  required.— 

Apply  with  terms  and  reference*,  F.A.  Office  of  " The  Builder.” 


TO  HOUSE  PAINTERS- 

GOOD  WORKMEN  can  have  immediate 

EMPLOYMENT,  at  country  w-age*,  ou  application  to  J. 
HALES,  Phiiaberniid  House  Decorator,  Mario wes,  Heinel  Hemiisteoi!, 


NTGOMERYSHIRE  COUNTY  SUR- 

_ VEYORSHIP.— The  Surveyor  of  this  county  having  resigned 
that  office  (together  witli  the  other  offices  he  held  In  the  county),  can- 
didates fur  the  appointment  are  retjuested  to  send  In  their  applici- 
tlons  and  tebtiinonials  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace,  at  his  Office,  iu 
Welsli  Pool,  on  or  before  the  1st  il  iy  of  51.\V  next,  ('aniliihstes  are 
required  to  have  a iwactlcal  and  the 'Tetlcal  knowledge  of  construc- 
tion In  civil  engineering  and  architecture,  riie  ealni-y  of  the  county 
surveyor  Is  2liflh  per  annum,  and  hn  wilt  be  required  to  reside  iu  tho 
county.  mcKRlSON,  Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

WeL-h  Pool,  April  llth,  1861. 


QTOCKPORT  BOROUGH  GASWORKS. 

O WANTED,  for  these  Work*,  a MAN.AGER,  not  exceeding  fifty 
ye»r»  of  age,  who  wdl  he  required  to  devote  ihe  whole  uf  hlstiiiie  to  the 
duties  uf  the  office.  Salary,  2001.  per  aunum.— Sealed  appUcatlons, 
stating  preseut  occupdion,  with  testimonials  incloseil,  to  be  directed 
to  tlie  t'liairujan  of  the  Gas  Committee,  Mlllgatc,  B'oekport,  on  or 
before  the  8th  MAY  next,  endorsed  •’  -Ipplicaiicm  for  Go*  Manager.' 
Stockport,  April  10. 1861.  WM.  WiLLlAMSON.  Clmlnnan. 


^0  CABINET-MAKERS.— WANTED,  for 

_ _ a city  i 
u take  tl 


TO 

a city  ui  the  West  of  Eiigiuiul,  a PRACTICAL  FORE.MAN, 

ire  I'lANAGE.MENT  of  a C*hinet  Maiuifactury.  He 

miiBi  uniiersiand  thoroughly  every  branch  of  the  trade.  A good 
draughtsman  indiii>eiisatile.  The  siliiition  will  be  a pemiaueut 
one,  and  the  wages  liberal  to  a good  and  steaily  man.  — Apply  [by 
letter  (prepaid),  with  name  and  address,  accomimnied  with  a draw- 
ing, aud  stating  where  last  employed,  to  A.  B.  C.  care  of  Messis. 
Cooke.  Illndley,  ft  Law,  Frlday-street.Cheapside,  Loudon. 


T 


0 CABINET  M A K E R S.— A good 

hand  required.- Apply,  with  terms,  R.A.  Offleoof  '‘TheBiiildor," 


WANTED,  a respectable  Yoiiiig  Man,  as 

PAINTER,  OLuAZIER,  and  PAI’EP.HANOER,  and  willing 
to  m.ake  himerlf  genemlly  useful.— Apnly  immejUlely,  sUtilig 
wages  required  fora  permanent  situation,  to  T.  B.  12,  Aruudle-piuue, 
Sumpit-bill,  Lewisham. 

TO  CLERKS  OF  WORKS.  ’ 

wanted,  by  the  WAR  DihPARTMENT, 

• » a few  thoroughly  efficient  and  exi>erlenced  CLERKS  ufWOUKh. 
fully  acquainted  with  tho  auueriiitendence  ana  iiie.tsuriug  of  builders' 
works,  and  uipable  uf  furnUbing  good  references  as  hi  qiialifiuatioiis 
and  Sobriety.- Apply,  hy  letter,  stating  particulars  of  previous  eni- 
idoymsut,  to  the  Under  Seci'eUty  uf  State,  War  Office,  Fall  Jtall, 
London. 

War  Office.  Pall  aiall,  S.W,  12th  April,  1861. 


WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT,  capable  of 

preparing  flnUheil  and  deiaiied  drawings.- Apply  to  Mr.  W. 
PEACHEY,  Architect,  Il.-irJiiigtoii.  inclosing  testiiuuiiiide, 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

WANTED,  an  out-door  ABi'KENTICE  in 

an  old-esWbUshed  SURVEYOR'S,  BUILDER’S,  lIOUSEand 
E.STATE  AGr.NCY  OFFICE,  in  a central  part  of  London.  -All  tho 
hrniiches  of  bililuing  are  carried  out  practically  uudvr  the  master's 
own  din-ctioiia.  He  would  aisu  have  the  advantage.*  of  surveying, 
eatlinatiug,  agency,  and  the  whol“  rontlua  of  office  work. — Address,  by 
letter,  to  Z.  R.  A.  Post-offlee,  Leigh-street,  Euatoii-roa  I,  St.  Pnneras. 


TO  SURVEYORS  AND  HOUSE  AGEN'I'S. 

WANTED,  a COMPETENT  PERSON, 

to  take  the  Management  and  Collection  of  Renta  of  extensive 
bouse  and  other  prupertles,  either  at  a salary  or  on  coinniisslon. — 
Adoreas,  B.  A.  Office  of  " The  Builder,"  with  foil  particulars  of  expe- 
rience and  qua'ificatious,  and  stating  age  and  salary  re.pilred. 

WANTED,  permanently,  a clever,  active, 

practical  CLERK  of  the  WORKS,  tu  whom  a liberal  salary  will 
be  given.  Oue  who  has  bail  exi>erience  lu  street  architecliue  aud  the 
erection  of  mercautile  buildings  wUl  he  preferred.- Address,  B.  .A. 
Office  of  " The  Builder." 


T7ANTED,  by  a Builder,  an  ASSISTANT 

of  experience,  thoroughly  corngictent  to  the  duties  uf  a 
office,  qualified  to  measure  and  moke  up  acconuts,  tu  keep 
the  offlee  hooks,  make  estimates,  etc.  Nune  need  apply  who  have  nut 
filled  a similar  siluatiuii,  and  ciui  give  s'ltisf.ictury  referenvus  a*  to  hi* 
late  employment.— Adilie>s,  poet-paid,  slating  age,  eulury,  aud  lefer- 
• B.  42,  FUh-streot-hill,  lyoiidon-brlage. 


WANTED,  a CLERK  of  WORKS  who  has 

been  accustomed  to  tlie  construction  of  merchant's  offices 
and  [street  archiUclure,  to  SUPERINTEND  the  Erection  of  Public 
Buildings  lu  Newcastle-upun-Tyiie,—Apply,»tiy  letter  addressed  to 
G.  T.  UIB.SON,  Esq.  Office  of  "I'ho  Builder  to  JI  DOBSON,  Archi- 
Newcastle;  or  to  31.  0,  KYLE,  Architect,  Durham,  City. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[April  20,  1861. 


TO  BUn-DEBS  ASD  CONTBACrOBS. 

■\17ANTED,  by  an  energetic  Young  JMan,  a 
VV  Joiner  anrt  Can*" by  Intde.  ^0^0* 

required.- Addree*.  B.  A.  Pnge'*,  SAUido-hill  Bust,  London. 

Tf)  ENOINEEBSj  founders.  BnLDEBS,  tc. 

^J^ANTE1^^  ■re-engagement,  iis 

VV  CLERK  or  TIMEKEEPER;  U perfectly  Acquainted  with 
prime  cost,  Ac.  Salary  not  the  oliject.— Address,  f-  D.  14,  B.ith-place, 
Addlngton-square,  Camberwell. 

TO  WINDOW  GLASS  AND  LEAD  aiEBCIIANTS. 

■\X7ANTED,  liy  a respectable  Yoiino  Man,  a 

VV  SITUATION  in  the  above  buslnees.  as  CUTTER  or  WARE- 
HOUSEMAN. It  a good  glazier,  and  willing  to  make  himtUf  gene- 
rally  ueetuL  Oood  reference  na  to  character.  — Addres.s,  O.  B.  at 
Sirs  Price’s,  11,  Prliices-street,  Chelees. 

TO  ENGINEERS.  SMITHS,  AND  OTHERS. 

"IIT ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  23,  a 

VV  SITUAIION  ae  IMPRO'PERat  a FIRE.  Can  take  n second 
Are  with  confidence,  and  would  make  himself  useful  at  genera!  work. 
Has  been  working  two  yea’s  in  the  Docks.— Address,  R.  P.  Y.  2,  Lin- 
ton’B-plice,  Narrow-street,  Llmebouse,  E. 


TO  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKER-'t. 

TTfANTED,  a SITUATION  as  FOREMAN, 

\ V by  A competent  Married  Man,  who  has  for  eleven  years  had 
the  entire  inanagem-nt  of  a Brick  .and  Tile  Y’ard.  Four  ye-ars’charoc 
ter  from  last  employer.  Closing  the  yard  is  the  reason  Umt  the 
a<lvei  User  is  in  want  of  a situation.- Address,  W.  W.  care  of  Mr. 
South-street,  Bouin,  Lincolnshire. 


WANTED,  by  a k»0(1  practical  Carpenter 

and  Joiner,  a SITUATION  as  WORKING  FOREMAN,  or  *- 
take  charge  of  a Job.  Well  cxperieneec 


ISl.Ort 


..  ...st-clasa  rtferetit 
e-street,  Ciimdeu-towi 


the  build- 

and  testimonials.— Address, 

N.W. 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

WANTED,  by  two  experienced,  practical 

Masons,  any  quantity  of  MASONRY  hy  the  Piece  or  per  Job. 
Find  stone  or  otherwise.  Unexceptionable  reference  os  to  character 
and  ability.— Address,  M.  M.  Post-office,  Suabury,  MiOdlesex. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a good  Oil 

and  Soft-Wood  GFAINEB.  Non-Society.  No  o' jeetion  to 


Addre.'B,  M.  I 


with  painting,  ratleriis  can  be  forwarded.  Wages 
object  as  constant  employment  London  preferred. 
le,  Leigh-.street,  JuiW-street,  Brunswlck-aqiiare,  W.C 


HUBBUCK’S  PATENT  WHITE  ZINC  PAINT. 

BY  ll.a  srodeu,  whl.l  U »l.nl.d.  pm  Ztoo  P.lnt  1.  Ch»r.r  than  inil.  L,.l  It  do,,  not  otong.  oolouT  with  Ih.  Loodoa 
atmosphe^  -Some  Paint  Grindera  have  been  selling  Zinc  Paint  adulten^d  with  f^lphate  of  Barytes  from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent. 

cH“E™^-sr„5’i.^^ss.“Sll‘.o^  “ ■»”» 

surface  as  three  hundred  weight  of  ^ LONDON,  PATENT.- 

THOMAS  HUBBUCK  & SON, 

WHITE  OIL,  LEAD,  PAINT,  and  VARNISH  WORKS,  24,  LIME-STREET,  LONDON. 


VAr ANTED,  by  a thoroughly  practical  Man, 

W . an  ENGAGEMENT  ivs  CLERK  of  ^;ORK8  ouOUT'^OOR 


TVT'ANTED,  by  a Married  Man,  without 

VV  incumbrance,  a ‘rITUATION  as  PLUMBER.  PATNTRR.  and 
GLAZIER  or  to  do  General  Repnii-s  on  a Gcntlviiian  s or  Nobleman  a 
^nte!— Address,  T.  M.  SI,  Hill-street.  near  Comberwell-gate,  Surrey. 

The  Adverti.«er  desires  to  meet  with  a 

Gentleman  requiting  ASSISTANCE  Three  Days  In  the  Week 
la  preparing  designs,  specifications,  valuations,  taking  dilapidations, 

iSpSiddU  »drk.,  S..-Add.™,  A.  E.  B.  Lmcl.,'.  L.br.r,, 

4n,  King's-road,  B.W. 

TO  ARCniTECTS. 

TH  E Advertiser  is  dcsirous_  of  a HE- 

ENGAGEMENT  In  .an  Arcbilect's^  Office, 
acquainted  with  the  general 
Railway  Office,  Belle  Sauvggi 


, thoroughly 

of  office  duties.— Address,  W.  H. 

-yard,  Ludgate-hill,  K.C. 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  &c. 

rpHE  Advertiser  is  desirous  of  an  ENCvALxE- 

1 MENT,  in  London.  Is  a good  drauglibman,  occuBtomed  to 
prepare  working  snd  detail  drawings,  and  work  out  dealgi^^fMm 
sketches.  Understands  peispective.— Address,  J.  R.  OOlco  of  Jlie 


IN  IrlC,  bUCA'iisi. 

WANTED,  SUMMER  WORK,  by 

PAINTER,  GLAZIER,  PAPERUANGRR,  Ac.  One  who 


ce,  Whaif-road.  Kiug’s-cp 


moderate.— Address, 


TO  BUILDERS.  SMITHS,  AND  OTHERS. 

■\X7 anted,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION.  in  town  or  country,  as  WORKING  FORF.MAN  oi 
otherwise.  Is  a practical  Smith,  general  Filter,  and  llioroviglily 
acquainted  with  hol-watei-,  bath  work,  Ac.  Good  relerenees  ns  U 
sobriety  and  ability.— Addres-s,  8.  P,  7,  Stewarl's-grove,  Bronipton. 


WAt^TED,  bv  the  Advertiser,  a SITU-A 

TION  to  ATTEND  an  ENGINE  and  MACHINERY,  havirt 
occu|iled  a similar  situation.  !i  fully  competent  to  kvep  such  it 
repair,  having  been  many  years  in  the  same  trade.  Good  references 
can  be  given. — Address,  T.  0.  Elm  Tree  Hou*e,  Kiltmi-u,  Middlesex 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

W..\NTED,  a SITUATION  as  CLERK  of 

WORKS  or  FOREMAN.  No  objection  to  a nobU-ur 
estate.— Address.  M.  A.  Mr.  Harsant’s,  News  Agent.  Stsmford-st 
Blackfriara.  S. 


N ENGINE-DRIVER  wishes  for  a 


CLERK  of  WORK?^,  of  much  experience 

_ and  skill,  particularly  in  Gothic,  Is  open  to  an  ENGAGE- 
MENT for  town.— Address,  0.  X.  Office  of  "The  Eulldei." 


A 


TO  BUILDERS,  Ai 

con- 

xperience.  is  open  to  a RE-ENGAGEMENT 

.;ENEBAL  FOREMAN  or  CLERK  of  WORKS.-Address,  M.  A.  J. 
Mr.  Homer's,  14i,  Gr.icechurch-street,  City,  E.C. 


lU  J5U  oc. 

A STEADY,  middle-aged  Man,  of  c 

_r\.  sidernWe  experience,  is  open  to  a BE-ENGAGEMEN' 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

An  experienced  Estimator,  Measurer,  and 

Builder’a  and  Controctcr’e  Accountant,  is  DISENGAGED.  Has 
h id  many  ycais’  practice  in  London  flmis.— Address,  E.  W.  Office  of 


TO  GENTLEMEN  AND  BDILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Practical  Carpenter  and 

Joioer,  a SITUATION  as  GENERAL  FOREMAN,  or  take 
Work  by  Contract.  No  oluection  to  t wii  or  country,  age  41' : been 
in  business;  will  find  Materials  for  Inside  work.  If  recjulred  — 
Direct  to  A.  B,  1,  Woodland-terrace,  Shooter's-bill-road.  Blackhe.stb, 


WANTED  to  APPRENTICE  o Rented 

and  well-educated  youth,  of  go'-d connections,  with  a taste  for 
Drawing  and  Mathematics,  to  a Civil  ov  a Mecliaiiloal  Engineer, 
Architect  and  Surveyor,  Coutrnc’or,  a first-class  Laud  Agent,  Auc- 
tioneer and  Fiinn  Stock  Valuer,  Builder  or  Uphnlaterer.  or  any 
resiieclahle  business.  The  pn-iniuui.  to  include  board  and  resilience, 
must  not  exceed  1500  guineas.- Aildress,  with  full  particulars,  to 
M.  lo.  New  Bond-street. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS.  Ac. 

WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 
TION as  PLUMBER  or  Three  Branch  Hand.— Address,  M.  H., 
6,  Cniiirfeu-rowiSoulb,  Ciuuden-towii,  N.  W. 

JOINER,  or  Woik 
trust  ond  coi.flilei 
Aildrers.  E.  N 11,  f 


WANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA-  w.b. 

TION  os  MANAGER  or  FOREMAN  of  a 6AW.MILL  or  


W7 ANTED,  by  a yoimg  Man,  a Carpenter, 

Vt  a SITUATION  as  IMPROVER  in  a building  firm.  Age  20, 
Has  been  four  years  in  the  trade.  Good  reference.  No  objection  to 
the  country,— Address  J.  W.  lo.  Little  Carlblo  street,  Paddington,  W. 

TO  RAILWAY,  SEWER,  AND  OTHER  CONTRACTORS. 

"W/  ANTED,  by  a Person,  aued  30,  a 

Vt  SITUATION a-siIMEKEEPER  or  INSDECrOR.  Good  re- 
ferences.—Address,  J.  H.  core  of  Mr.  C-  Griffith,  4,  Aitlllery-tcrrace, 
Brewcr's-greeii,  Westminster. 


TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS,  Ac. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a First-class 

Plumber,  and  Good  Gasfitter.  Reference,  if  required  ; has 
no  objection  to  the  country,— Address,  P.  L,  No.  6,  Brydgas-atreet, 


WANTED, 

CLERK  of  W 


RE-ENGAGEMENT 

f WORKS  or  a*  Bhop  or  General  Foreniai 
Building  Works  on  ageutlemaii's  Fjtate,  by  a thoroughly  prac 
man,  who  is  well  couveriiiut  with  idl  branches  of  the  Bull' 
Tralles,  References  unexceptional.— Address,  G.  F.  9,  St.  A 
Liiiie,  Wandsworth. 


TO  BUILDERS. 


TO  AHCIHTECrra 

rpHE  Advertiser,  aged  18,  wlio  has  been 

1 with  an  Architect  and  Surveyor  five  years,  wishes  for  an 
ENGAGEMENT  in  a similar  office.— Address,  iV.  D,  1.8,  Bucklersbury, 
E.C. 

TO  CIVIL  r.NGINEERS,  SURVEYORS,  Sc. 

rpHE  Advertiser,  a young  man  aged  24, 

_L  who  has  fervpcl  his  Articles  with  a Civil  Engineer,  is  desirous 
of  an  ENGAGEMENT.  Ho  is  a good  mechanical  ilrauglistman, 

understands  levelling,  taking  out  qusnlllies,  meosuriog  up  rnssous 

at  d excavators'  work,  and  has  a thorough  kiiowleilge  of  road-malting 
in  all  lU  branches  He  has  had  live  yc.irs’  ex[wrience  with  the 
Engineer  and  Surveyor  to  the  Local  Bnanl  of  a laige  city,  ursl 
class  testimonials.— Adilre-w.  A.  B.  15  Bilh-street,  Bath. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

rp  H E Advertiser,  a thoroughly  Practical 

1 PLt'MBEK.GLAZIF-R.PAINTER.aiid  GAS-FITTER,  offers  IvB 

services  as  above.  Woulil  he  found  a useful  umu  to  a Builder.- Address 
W.  E.'Mr.  Martin’s.  No.  7.  Smith-street.  St.  Fanenvs,  London. 

TO  ARCIHTECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

rpHE  Advertiser,  who  •will  be  shortly  disen- 

J.  gaged,  wbhes  for  a RE-ENGAGF,MENT  ns  ASSISTANT  to  an 
Architect  and  SuiTi  yor.  Age.  26.— AildresJ,  M.  A.  Post  office,  Hemlng- 
ford-roail,  Buriisbiiry,  N. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS.  AND  BUILDERS. 

iflCOASIONAL  ASSISTANCE  offered  by 

\ * .a  Oeiitleuian  of  long  practical  experience  os  an  estimator, 
measurer,  and  draughtsman,  and  who  has  also  had  great  practice  in 
making  out  building  accounts  (disputed  or  otherwise).  — Aildress, 
X.  Y.  Z.  211,  Cliarlottc-strect,  PortlaLd-plnce. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDF.RB. 

T7MPL0YMENT  WANTED,  by  an  expe- 

I'j  ricnceil  woikman,  who  has  had  the  nianagcinent  of  a small 
Im-iness.  Can  get  out  stair*  and  handrails.— Address.  J,  C.  13,  Marl- 
borough-street,  Great  Cliarlntte-stroct,  Blackfriars-road. 

TO  SURVEYORS,  LAND  AGENTS,  AND  AUCTIONEERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN  is  desirous  of  obtaining 

XJL  immediately  a SITUATtON  in  the  Office  of  a gentleman  in  the 
i.b  .ve  capacity,  where  a good  oppoitivnity  would  ho  afforded  of  gain- 
ing aildiiional  exnerlence  ; or  the  Anver'iser  would  bo  willing  to  enter 
into  arrangemenU  for  a PARTNERHHIi'.— For  refereiire*.  4c.  ad- 
dress, ALPHA,  Posl-otfiee,  Aldeminston,  near  Reading,  Berks. 

A BUILDER’S  CLERK  is  in  want  of  a 

r\  BITU.aTION.  Has  had  the  supcrliiteniienoj  of  tho  book*  of  a 
London  firm  for  seven  years.  Is  active,  sober,  honest,  respectably, 
coiinecteil.  aud  fully  competent  to  perform  the  usual  office  duties 
Ago  25.  Adclre.**.  P.  T.  81 , Milton-street,  Dorset-square,  N.W. 

A THOROUGHLY  efficient  and  trust- 

_t\.  worthy  Man  will  he  DISENGAGED  in  .a  few  days,  and  is 
open  to  an  ENGAGEMENT,  to  take  charge  of  ary  woik  in  the 
building  line.  Carpenter  and  Joiner  by  trmle.  Country  job  prefem'd. 
Twelve  yeoTb'  testlmoniaU.  — Address,  T.  W.  78,  Buffolkstreet, 
Borough. 

A N experienced  Cleric  of  Works,  aged  36, 

Ai.  is  open  to  an  ENOAGEMF-NT.  Town  orcountry.  Is  well 
versed  in  details,  can  survey  ond  level,  and  is  thoroughly  acqu.ainted 
with  construction  and  measurement  of  artificers'  work. — .Address, 
AV.  B.  4,  Chapel-street,  Tottenham-court-road. 

TO  PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS. 

A STEADY,  respectable  Young  Man 

J\.  WANTS  a consUnt  SITUATION,  in  AV.C.  or  AV.  district,  os 
(•RAINER  aud  gen -ral  PAINTER-  AVnge*  modei-ate.— Address, 
T.  B.  O.  13.  Tavi«bK;k-idace.  Tavistock-siiuare,  AV.C. 

1 A N experienced  ASSISTANT  requires  an 

1 xV.  immediate  and  permanent  ENG.AGEMENT.  Good  references. 

1 Salary  moderate- — Addreos.  D.  B.  18,  Mount  A>mon-rond.  Liverpool. 

A PRACTICAL  MAN  wishes  to  ENGAGE 

x\_  asFORE.'IAN  PLASTERER,  or  take  WORK  by  MEASURE 
nr  CONTRACT,  and  who  con  recommend  some  sober,  steady  men. 
Can  have  good  testimonials,  No  objection  to  town  or  countiy,— 
Addres*,  J-  C.  Workmen's  Institute,  34,  A'ork-road,  Lambeth,  London 

TO  CARVERS  rVND  GILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  having  been,  eight  years 

J^i.  in  the  trade,  is  In  w.mt  of  a SITUATION  as  IMPROA'ER  to 
the  GILDING,  in  town  or  country. — Address,  J.  AVILSON,  2,  CecU- 
court.St.  Martln’s-Iane,  Loudon,  W.C. 

TO  PAINTERS,  GILDERS.  zVND  CHURCH-DECORATORS. 

A GENTLEMAN  seeks  a SITUATION  as 

x\.  TABLET- AVRITER,  FAN(W  GOTHIC  PAINTER,  and  GILDER 
He  was  employed  for  several  years  as  foreman  in  one  of  the  first  Lon 
don  establishineiits.  Can  produce  very  satisfactaiy  testimonials  os  to 
ability  and  character.— Address,  A.  B.  No.  18,  Stcphcnson's-terraco 
Caledoiiian-road,  N. 

TO  HOUBE  AGENTS  AND  OTHERS. 

A GENTLEMAN  conducting  a respectable 

Agency  Is  In  want  of  a PARTNER  who  can  cst.abli’h  a House 
or  other  Agency  In  connection  with  his.  An  cxcellmt  opening  for  a 
young  man  beginning  business  No  premium  required.— For  parti- 
culars apply  to  VERITAS,  Vartey’s,  Stationer.  Adelalde-street, 
Charliig-croBS.  


TO  CABINET  MAKERS.  *o. 

A STEADY  YOUNG  MAN  is  in  w'aut  of  a 

SITUATION  os  a CABINET  MAKER  : no  oljflction  to  jobbing; 
a good  paper-lianger.— Address,  H.  .1.  C.  50,  Goswell-road,  Islington, 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

THOROUGHLY  Practical  CLERK  of 

WORKS,  is  open  to  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Fiiut-clnss  teiiti- 
ids.- Address  W.  W.  il.  Office  of  “The  Biiildev." 


TO  BDILDERS  AND  PAINTERS. 

AY’OUNG  man,  of  ability,  wishes  for  a 

SITUATION  15  WRITER.  GRATNER.  and  ORNAMENTAL 
PAINTER.  Competent  In  Transiiarent  and  Wire  Blinds,  as  also  Sign 
Painting-  No  objection  to  make  out  time  in  iilaln  paluling  or 
paper-hanging.  Could  command  a small  job.  if  required.  In  tho 
cfliintrv.— Addrees,  T.  D.  Rogers,  (I,  St  John’s-temee,  r--- 
Wells  Theatre,  E.  C.  ' 


r Sadler's 


TO  SURVEYORS. 

N ASSISTANT  wishes  to  obtain  a Per- 

manent F.NGAOEMENT  In  a Surveyor's  Office,  Has  been 

years  with  au  Architect  anil  Surveyor  : is  a ncatDMUghUi 

can  assist  in  taking  out  quantities. — AiUlret 
BiilUloT." 


A" 


and 

I,  N,  P.  Office  of"  The 


YOUTH,  arjed  17,  wishing  to  learn  to  be 

CARPENTF.Rand  JOINER,  not  being  able  to  give  a pre- 

would  give  the  first  year's  work  for  nothing,  only  board  aud 

lodging.  The  next  ye.ai'  he  would  expect  slight  wages:  would  bind 
himself  for  four  years.— Address  J.D.  Pott -office,  Wigm,  Lancashire. 


A 

Jr\_  a ca: 


0 INNKEEPERS  and  OTHERS.— 

LAND  TO  LET  on  buildingleases.  Seven  Acres,  or  i.iiy  portion 

of  Seven  Acres,  adjoining  a flwt-class  Puiilw.ay  Station,  ten  miles  fr/  iii 
London.  S.K.— Apply  (by  letter  in  the  fiist  pbvce),  to  B . Gresham 
Club,  City. 


r-^-O 


'0  BUILDERS  and  OTHERS.— Notice  is 

diy  given,  that  the  Trustees  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spurlowe's 
Charity  Eatate,  at  Hackney,  have  sever.il  PLOTS  of  LAND  TO  LET, 
to  bnild  on , eiigilile  for  villas  and  other  respectable  pvlvatr  dwellings. 
Tlie  laud  will  be  let  direct  from  the  freeholder,  and  free  of  land-tax 
and  tithe  cnininutation  rent-charge.  The  above  estate  offers  im 
■ xcelleut  opportii n ity  to  persona  desirous  of  building  houses  lo  reside 
In  themselees  — For  further  particul.ars  inquire  of  Mr.  GLIDDOX, 
Surveyor,  No.  9.  Old  Chnrcbyaril.  Hackney  ; or  of  Mr.  C.  U,  PULLEY, 
of  Upper  Homertou  ; and  2S,  Great  Winchester-street,  Old  Broiul- 
Blreet,  City,  Solicitor. 


House  property.— wanted,  to  pur- 
chase iminedi-ately,  both  investment  and  residence,  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  claas  HOUSES,  freehold,  copyhold,  and 
leaseliold.  In  Belgravia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cirosvenor.  Bcrkely, 
Gloucester,  and  'Hydo-park  Squares,  ConnaugUt-place,  Park-lane, 
Bayswater,  Myde-parU,  Brompton,  and  Chclsta,  and  In  llio  leading 
fashiimable  localities  nt  the  west  end  ; also  In  Wimbledon.  Hamp- 
atrad,  Highgatc.  Putney,  Claphaiu,  Tootlug,  Rochiuiipton.and  Rich- 
mond.—Direct  full  particulars  and  terms  to  Mr.  REAKDBN,  Est.ato 
Agent,  91,  Piccadilly. 


WANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a JOINER. 

An  expert  worker  of  any  or  all  of  the  machines  used  In  pre* 
paring  joiner's  work.  Con  sbarpeu  and  work  circular  saws,  moke  and 
temper  tools,  4e.— Addrees,  J.  DAY,9,  Y'ork-place,  Battersen-park, 
star  tba  ” Duchess  of  York." 


riITY  of  LONDON  FREEHOLD  GROUND- 

RENTS.- Sewers  Office,  Guildhall,  February  23,  1861.— Tlio 
ConiiDlssionera  of  Bewers  of  tho  Citv  of  London  will  meet  in  tha 
Guildhall  of  the  said  city,  on  TUESDAY,  the  14tli  of  MAY  next,  at 
ONE  o'clock  precisely,  to  SELL  by  TENDER  certain  FREEHOLD 
GROUND-RENTS,  onpremises  let  on  lease,  having  about  eighty  yeare 
to  run,  mid  severally  situate  in  Maldenbead-court,  Aldersgate-strect, 
Chauccry  lane,  Fetter-lane,  and  InAldgate.at  the  iiorth-caat  corucr 
of  the  Miuories  ; particulars  and  plans  of  which  will  be  shortly  ready, 
and  may  be  had  at  this  office,  together  with  conuitions  of  sale. 
Tenders  for  the  said  ground-rents  must  be  sent  in.  sealed,  endui-aed 
outside. " Tender  for  Ground-rents,”  and  addreas'-d  to  the  undersigned 
before  TWELVE  o’clock  on  the  said  14tb  of  MAY  ; but  the  Coinmis- 
sloners  do  not  bind  theuiselvcs  to  accept  any  Tender  delivered  unless 
the  same  be  deemed  eligible.  Persons  Tendering  must  attend  per- 
sonally or  by  an  authorised  agent  on  the  day  of  treaty,  and  be  then 
prepared  (if  their  Tender  be  accepted)  to  pay  the  required  deposit  and 
to  execute  an  agreement  for  the  completion  of  the  purchase,  agreeably 
to  the  conditions  of  sale.  JOSEPH  DAW,  Principal  Clerk. 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


A FIRST-RATE  Geometrical  and  Perspec- : tt“and 

live  DRAUGHTSMAN  desires  an  ENGAGEMF.NT  in  an  I termsand  conditions  i 


lOLKESTONE,  Kent.— Valuable  BUILD- 

INO  LAND,  in  Mill-lane.— TO  BE  LET  on  building  looses  for  the 
of  99  years,  46  PLOTS  of  LAND,  having  frontages  of  from  15  to  2U 
feet  each,  by  ilepthsvaryingfromSk  to  132  feet.  The  land  being  on  the 
main  road  between  the  town  of  Folkestone  and  the  Upper  Knilw.vy 
Station,  renders  ito  situation  very  desirable  for  the  erection  of  resi- 
dences, and  also  for  busintsa  premises,  which  are  in.  great  demand  in 
the  raplctly-inoreaslng  and  inuih  frequented  town  of  Folkestone. 
Each  of  the  houses  to  be  erected  on  12  of  tlio  plots,  forming  part  of 
the  frontage  of  the  laud  towards  tho  main  road,  is  to  be  of  not  less 
value  th»n  2391,  ; and  each  of  the  houses  on  6 of  the  plot-s,  formiug 
the  leniaintng  part  of  such  frontage,  is  to  be  of  not  less  value  than 
190L  Each  of  the  houses  on  5 other  plots  is  to  be  of  not  leSg  value  than 
200f. ; and  each  of  tho  houses  on  the  rem.aiiiing  23  plots  is  to  be  of  not 
less  value  than  luot.  The  soil  is  dry,  and  there  is  a good  supply  of 
sand  for  building  uuritoses.  The  lessee  of  each  of  the  lots  will  liaie  to 
reimbui-se  to  the  lessors,  at  the  time  of  the  lease  being  granted!  a pro- 
portion of  tha  expenses  Incurred  in  making  the  roods,  seweii,  and 
expen.sea  of  lease  and  counterpart.  Printed 

- - -.  — . - - may  be  had.  and  further  particulars  obtained  at 

quantities.—  i the  Offices  of  Mesare.  BROCKMAN  * HARRISON,  5,  West  Clifl- 
I terrace,  Folkestone,  to  whom  all  applications  are  to  be  addressed. 
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Population  : 


Houses;  and  Iniprorements  : 
Paris. 


HE  reasons  which  in- 
duced the  Govern- 
ment of  France  and 
the  Prefecture  of  the 
Seine  to  undertake 
• and  carry  forward  the 
works  now  in  progress 
in  Paris;  the  vastness 
of  the  design,  followed 
by  activity  in  execu- 
tion,— forming  an  ex- 
ample to  which  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  find  a 
parallel;  and  the  in- 
terest which  there 
' must  be  for  the  in- 
^ habitants  of  over- 
\y  crowded  London,  in 
the  several  measures 
taken,  in  the  finan- 
cial questions  arising, 
and  in  the  comprehen- 
sive sanitary,  social, 
and  moral,  financial, 
political,  and  archi- 
tectural result;  all 
have  been  spoken  of 
or  alluded  to  in  re- 
cent articles  in  the 
Builder,  but  sLill  without  furnishing  the  full 
particulars  necessary  to  apprehension  of  facts 
and  estimation  of  consequences.  Since  our 
article  was  published,  wherein  we  described 
some  of  the  principal  new  lines  of  street  in 
Paris,  the  fact  that  there  are  circumstances  in 
either  capital  which  arc  similar  to  those  in  the 
other, — that  is,  alike  demanding  the  formation  of 
ample  routes  of  communication,  and  alike  involv- 
ing the  question  of  immediate  effects  on  the 
occupants  of  dwellings  interfered  with,  has  been 
very  pointedly  shown  by  the  debate  in  the  House 
of  Lords  relative  to  the  projected  railways,  and 
by  that  in  the  Corps  Lcgislatif  lately  mentioned, 
wherein  the  manner  of  conducting  the  improve- 
ments in  Paris  was  made  the  ground  of  accusation 
of  the  Municipal  Council  and  the  Government, 
and  the  effects  such  as  have  just  been  referred  to, 
haviug  really  accrued  to  a most  serious  e.xtent, 
were  prominently  advanced.  Whether  the  like 
circumstances  or  effects,  are  avoidable  in  great 
cities,  or  whether  they  will  continue  the  inevitable 
difficulty  in  measures  which  are  necessary  for  the 
people  themselves,  is  a question  which  we  do  not 
attempt  to  answer  in  this  place : we  merely  say 
that  we  have  long  urged  the  provision  of  new 
routes  and  more  bridges  for  London,  on  the 
evidence  th.at  thus,  whilst  only  thus  to  a great 
extent,  would  be  made  obtainable  the  residences 
demanded  in,  or  in  immediate  relation  with,  the 
central  district,  and  thus  made  available  quarters 
even  centrally  situated  which  we  showed  as 
existant. 

The  incidence  of  the  evil  to  be  corrected,  and  of 
that  which  may  have  to  be  temporarily  endured, 
must  be  considerably  greater  in  Paris  than  in 
London.  The  large  open  spaces,  valuable  as  they 
are,  like  “the  lungs  of  Loudon^’  or  our  squares; 
and  the  quantity  of  ground  occupied  by  public 
buildings,  the  influx  of  strangers,  aud  the  tendency 
of  fashion;  and  the  ordinary  circumstances  in 
capitals ; result  in  producing  an  exceeding  density 
of  the  population  in  the  central  quarters.  We 
have  not  indeed  the  data  for  a precise  comparison 


with  London ; without  such  comparison  our  figures 
may  be  not  of  the  entire  value;  and  those  which 
we  have  in  the  valuable  “Recherches  Statistiques 
SUV  la  Ville  de  Paris,”  &c.,  are  not  brought  down 
to  a later  period  than  the  year  1856.  The  results 
of  this  year’s  census  in  France,  and  those  of  the 
census  in  England,  as  soon  as  published,  will 
doubtless  .afford  materials  of  the  kind  needed ; and 
we  wait  for  these  with  deep  interest.  The  inquiry 
as  to  the  density  of  the  population,  even  taking 
the  figures  as  they  were  in  1856,  would  be  com- 
plicated by  the  difficulty  or  labour  of  making  the 
deduction,  for  unoccupied  areas,  which  is  necessary 
to  our  object.  But  we  apprehend  that  as  soon  as 
the  new  statistics  appear,  not  only  will  it  be  found 
that  the  population  of  the  French  capital  has 
greatly  increased,  but  that  the  majority  of  the 
houses  inhabited  by  the  industrious  classes  are 
more  densely  packed.  It  is  the  object  of  the  im- 
provements to  alleviate  this  condition ; but  so 
long  as  it  exists,  it  produces  and  entails  evils  such 
as  are  obvious  to  those  in  England  who  have 
studied  these  subjects,  aud  further  evils,  of  which 
it  requires  a residence  in  Paris  and  special  obser- 
vation of  the  condition  of  the  people,  to  compre- 
hend the  extent,  the  peculiarity,  and  the  eventual 
tendencies  and  consequences.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, we  may  state  some  facts  collected  from  the 
authentic  sources ; and  of  which  the  significance 
will  be  felt.  The  progress  from  1817  to  1856,  of 
the  population  of  the  area  of  the  capital,  lying 
within  the  old  octroi  wall,  or  external  boulevards, 
is  shown  by  the  following  figures  : — 

In  1817  there  were  713,966  persons. 


1831 

,, 

785,863 

1836 

868,438 

1841 

935,261 

1846 

,, 

1,053,897 

1851 

,, 

1,053,262 

1856 

„ 

1,174,346 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  was  no  increase 
in  the  five  years  ending  with  1851,  a circumstance 
which  is  attributed  to  the  effects  of  the  revolution 
of  1848,  and  other  causes.  The  total  increase  in 
the  period  comprised  by  the  above  dates,  is 
460,380  persons ; of  this,  only  90,000  being  due 
to  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths ; the  augmen- 
tation from  other  sources  had  been,  say  370,000 
inhabitants  up  to  1856.  As  regards  the  districts 
beyond  the  octroi  wall,  there  was  a much  more 
rapid  increase ; whilst  the  freedom  for  expansion 
allowed,  as  we  shall  see  in  this  or  a future 
article,  large  unoccupied  areas  to  bo  left.  Looking 
at  the  communes  in  which  the  augmentation  has 
been  most  remarkable,  we  find  that  in  Belleville, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  1831,  was  8,109;  in 
1836,10,705;  in  1841,19,515;  in  1816,  27,556; 
in  1851,  34,730,  and  in  1856,  57,699:  in  the 
Batignolles,  for  the  same  years  of  census  return, 
the  numbers  were  6,826,  11,571,  14,073,  19,864, 
23,762,  and  44,094  : in  the  district  adjoiulng  the 
last,  Montmartre,  of  which  we  shall  again  have  to 
speak,  they  were  4,571,  6,847,  7,803,  14,710, 
23,112,  and  36,450;  and  in  La  Chapelle,  which  is 
next,  cast,  they  were  2,440,  4,182,  8,664,  14,398, 
18,700,  and  33,355.  The  population  of  La  Villette, 
which  was  18,651  in  1851,  was  30,287  in  1856. 
The  numbers  are  not  so  large  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  but  the  rate  of  augmentation  is  hardly 
less  remarkable.  Vauglrard,  with  26,223  inhabi- 
tants; Gentilly,  20,721;  and  Montrouge,  19,910, 
were  the  most  populous  quarters  at  the  date  1856. 

But,  keeping  attention  to  the  twelve  arron- 
dissements  of  the  old  division  as  in  the  year  1856, 
we  have  some  figures  which  may  be  usefully 
given,  though,  as  already  said,  they  do  not,  taken 
alone,  give  a sufficiently  exact  picture.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  per  house,  the  average  of  these 
arrondissements,  was  40  in  1856  : it  had  been  36 
in  1851.  The  highest  figure  for  a “quartier,” 
which  we  find  in  the  same  table  for  1856  in  the 
“Recherches  Statistiques,”  is  56,  for  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Denis.  The  lowest  in  the  same  year  was 
25,  in  what  appears  a peculiar  case,  the  Palais  de 
Justice ; and  the  next  lowest  27,  for  the  Champs 


Elysees.  The  highest  figure  in  the  table  for  1851 
is  found  attached  to  the  same  quarter.  Faubourg 
St.  Denis,  the  number  of  inhabitants  per  house 
having  been  53.  Thus,  there  was  an  increase 
from  1851  to  1856  in  the  density  of  the  popula- 
tion in  this  quarter  amounting  to  three  persons 
per  house.  It  was  caused  partly  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  seventeen  houses.  The  number  of  inhabi- 
tants per  house  in  the  quarter  of  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  in  1851,  was  21,  and  in  that  of  the 
Champs  Elysees,  24 : thus  there  was  in  these 
quarters  also,  in  the  five  years,  an  increasing 
density.  Three  or  four  persons  for  a Parisian 
house  may  not  seem  large  as  increase ; but  for  five 
years  it  is  considerable  enough;  and,  moreover, 
it  is  for  a period  before  the  present  improvements 
had  fairly  commenced.  There  were  10,222  ma- 
nages or  households  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Denis  in 
1851;  whilst  there  were  10,962  Zocaiionj  (which 
may  be  taken  ns  implying  the  same  as  the  other 
designation)  in  1856.  In  the  Quartier  du  Marais 
we  find  that  the  number  for  the  corresponding 
item  increased,  in  the  same  five  years,  from  9,825 
to  11,143;  and  in  the  adjoining  quarter  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  from  7,091  to  8,309.  In 
the  Champs  Elysees  the  increase  was  from  7,571 
to  9,798.  The  worst  of  the  cases  just  mentioned 
however,  appears  favourable  in  comparison  with 
certain  quarters,  when  w’O  find  what  was  the  num- 
ber of  square  metres  of  ground  for  each  inhabi- 
tant. Whilst  iu  the  Marais  this  was  14,  and  in 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  as  much  as  43 ; in  the 
Porte  Saint-Denis,  and  some  other  quarters,  it 
was  as  little  as  8 ; the  numbers  for  quarters  other- 
wise circumstanced  running  up  to  100,  which  is 
the  figure  for  the  Invalides.  The  general  average 
was  28.  These  figures,  which  have  perhaps  not  be- 
fore been  so  pointedly  contrasted,  are,  w'e  say,  very 
significant.  We  should  find  more  evidence,  of 
corresponding  importance,  in  the  volume  before 
us,  which  is  a work  most  creditable  to  the  Statis- 
tical Department  of  the  Prefecture  of  the  Seine. 
According  to  the  report  in  the  Moniteur  of  the 
speech  of  the  minister,  Mr.  Billault,  there  have 
arrived  in  Paris  in  ten  years  an  additional  number 
of  500,000  inhabitants ; whilst  to  lodge  such  a 
number,  the  houses  required  would  be  not 
less  than  16,500  additional.  In  1851,  he  said, 
there  were  in  Paris  1,268,904  inhabitants,  aud 
40,723  houses;  whilst  at  present  Paris  contained 
1,737,983  inhabitants,  and  56,050  houses  r which 
would  show  that  15,327  houses  have  been  built, — 
the  number  demolished  in  the  same  time  being 
stated  as  only  2,494.  The  figures  appear  to  have 
been  doubted,  but  were  maintained  by  the  minister 
as  existing  in  official  returns:  we  cannot  question 
them ; but  we  have  not  seen  the  returns.  The  num- 
ber of  logemenis  vacant  at  present  was  set  down  by 
Mr.  Billault  at  about  10,000.  There  should  be, 
he  said,  20,000  to  25,000  iu  that  position,  to  ensure 
a favourable  state  of  the  market;  but  there  had 
been  at  one  time  hardly  more  than  n few  hun- 
dreds. On  the  same  authority,  there  has  been  an 
improvement  in  the  number  of  the  small  logements. 
This  is  the  real  question.  The  minister  says  that 
the  number  of  logements  at  250  to  500  franes, 
which  was  in  1860,  123,434,  is,  in  1861,  129.434. 
That  may  prove,  as  he  says,  one  of  two  things, 
that  the  rents  are  falling,  or  that  the  number  of 
small  logements  augments ; but  we  think  it  has 
yet  to  be  shown  that  the  French  artisan  can  pay 
250  francs,  or  can  easily  meet  with  the  residence 
which  his  circumstances  permit  him  to  demand. 
It  may  be  recollected  that,  whilst  it  was  stated  in 
the  Report  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  that  there 
should  be  25,000  to  40,000  logements  vacant,  it 
was  said  in  the  same  document  that  there  had 
been  a gain  of  2,815  houses  and  14,325  logements 
in  the  single  year  1860,  such  gain  being  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  populous  arrondissements  where  the 
houses  were  not  generally  of  the  class  called 
These  statements  are  unquestioned  by  the  French 
journals;  yet  are  not  considered  as  sufficient.  In 
La  Patrie,  even,  a Government  paper,  Mr.  Louis 
Bellet  asks  if  the  diminution  in  price  spoken  of 
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by  Mr.  Billault  can  benefit  tbe  claseea  m tbe  lower 
rants,  and  says : — 

■■  The  ohpaiTraeadi  will  be  tnultiplled  l-be  i‘  ““  ^ ‘'''y 
will  inevitably  lower  the  price  again;— be  it  so.  but  is 
there  exactly  there,  what  concerns  a number  so  consitler- 
abirof  the  inhabitants  of  Paris?  What  is  necessary  for 
them  is  that  the  simple  hganmts  which  they  need,  and 
whTh  ^lone  they  can  occupy,  should  not  tend  to  disap- 
pear more  and  more,  and  become,  as  they  are  indeed  at 
present,  veritable  rarities.” 

And,  he  continues,  the  view  thus  circumscribed, 
of  the  question  of  rents,  “reveals  a state  of  hard- 
ship which  weighs  heavily  upon  the  Parisian  popu- 
lation.” Put  the  pressure  of  that  weight  is  even 
more  grievous  than  here  disclosed.  If  not  taken 
off  soon,  it  will  permanently  demoralize  and  dis- 
organize Preneh  society.  The  question  of  the 
financial  calculations  and  measures  which  continues 
to  he  urged  in  the  Opinion  NationaJe,  wc  must 
leave  for  the  present. 

The  gain  in  health  is  great,  if  correctly  stated. 
According  to  the  ministerial  authority  already 
named,  there  was  1 decease  for  38  inhabitants  in 
1851  and  1852j  in  1856,  lfor39ij  andinl860, 

1 for  -lOi,  which  he  said  was  a reduction  in  ten 
years  of  more  than  6 per  cent,  in  the  mortality.* 
The  sutl'ering  amongst  the  middle  and  upper 
classes,  if  not  the  consequences  In  the  moral  and 
social  point  of  view,  are  scarcely  less,  for  the  mo- 
ment, than  those  which  have  been  spoken  of. 
Towards  the  end  of  last  year  it  was  found  that 
rents  of  ordinary  apartments  had  doubled  or 
trebled  within  a short  period  j and  several  pam- 
phlets appeared  on  the  subject.  The  author  of 
two  of  these,  “ Qu'ed-ce  que  te  Propridaire 
d'une  Maison  d Paris  ? ” and  “ Paris  Inhabitable," 
Mr.  A.  Weill,  in  a subsequent  rejoinder  to  an  in- 
tei-ested  party,  said,  according  to  the  correspondent 
of  the  Times: — 

"I  am  not  speaking  of  new  houses,  or  of  houses  pur- 
chased within  the  last  year,  which,  nevertheless,  although 
bought  at  fabulous  prices,  yield  6 or  7 per  cent.  1 speak 
of  old  houses,  that  is  to  say,  of  seven-eighthsof  the  houses 
of  Paris.  Now,  here  is  what  I find  on  investigation,  and 
I am  ready  to  designate  the  houses  I refer  to Proper- 
ties in  the  centre  of  Paris,  purchased  under  the  restora- 
tion for  lOO.OiiOf.  capital,  now  yield  loo.noof.  interest. 
There  are  some  at  soo.onof.  which  bring  in  aoo.omif.  a 
year,  and  which,  made  the  most  of,  that  Is  to  say.  depriv- 
ing  the  inhabitants  of  air  and  light,  as  do  all  the  archi- 
tects of  the  pre.sent  day,  would  certainly  yield  lOO  per 
cent.  Houses  piircliased  in  Louis  Philippe's  time  yield, 
with  old  leases,  3o  per  cent.,  and  witlioiit  old  leases,  4ii  to 
50  per  cent.  Close  to  me  a house  bought  in  1847  for 
lon.ooof.  brings  in  30,000f.  a year,  with  a shop  let  on  lease 
at  2,500f.,  and  which,  when  the  lease  is  out,  willnot  be  let 
for  less  than  7,onof.  Another  house  purchased  for  240,000f. 
is  for  sale.  The  price  demanded  is  i ,ii0O,O00f.  Tlie  ground 
of  the  court-yard  alone  is  worth  500,0O0f. ; but,  besidi 
that,  the  house  as  it  stands  brings  50,ooof.  a year,  and 
worth  about  I2o.fl0nf.  at  present  prices.  I do  not  speak 
of  houses  bought  in  1 848.”  (When  payment  of  rent  was 
refused  by  tenants,  and  property  was  frightfully  depre- 
ciated.) ‘‘  It  is  fabulous.  All  the  houses  bought  from 
1841  to  1855  bring  in  20  to  25  per  cent,  in  the  centre  of 
Paris,  and  even  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.” 

It  was  said  about  the  same  time  that  Paris  had 


become  the  dearest  place  lu  Europe  for  all  neces- 
saries, and  that  great  numbers  of  English  families 
had  left.  The  statements  of  Mr.  Giieroult  in  the 
pamphlet  which  we  mentioned  in  a recent  article, 
the  reports  contitiually  appearing,  and  our  own 
knowledge,  show  that  the  gravity  of  the  position 
is  not  yet  lessened;  and  if  the  financial  calcula- 
tions be  generally  erroneous,  as  tbe  amounts  which 
have  to  be  allotted  to  persons  expropriated  are 
enormous,  we  should  dread  the  result. 

But  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  actual  condition 
of  the  population,  the  quarters  themselves  must 
be  examined  street  by  street,  and  the  proportions 
of  width  of  street,  height  of  buildings,  and  super- 
ficies of  occupied  ground,  must  be  sought  to  be 
arrived  at.  Throughout  the  central  parts  of 
Paris,  the  streets,  deducting  the  boulevards,  and 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli  and  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  are 
very  narrow  in  comparison  with  those  of  London 
whilst  the  houses  are  exceedingly  lofty.  The 
number  of  streets  to  houses  is  relatively  great. 
And  here  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  principal 
works  now  completed,  as  it  is  asserted  is  generally 
the  case,  were  undertaken  to  some  extent  without 
due  consideration  of  points  involved, — masters  of 
plan  and  items  of  cost.  There  is  much  matter 
for  admiration  in  the  street-planning  of  the 


* In  a former  article,  by  quoting  from  another  source, 
a misprint,  we  gave  the  words  of  the  minister  more 
favourably,  or  10  in.steail.ef  6 per  cent. 


French  capital,  as  we  have  lately  and  always  said. 

The  lines  of  the  streets  and  tbe  sites  of  the  build- 
ings are  chosen  with  reference  to  one  another. 

But  the  mere  prolongation  of  straight  lines,  which 
the  dominant  principle  in  Paris,  we  hold  is  not 
favourable  even  to  effect.  The  result  is  a curiosity, 
and  a surprise  for  the  first  moment  of  view : but 
length,  beyond  a certain  distance,  unless  very 
cleverly  broken  by  recesses  and  projections,  and 
centrally-placed  monuments,  is  wearisome,  and 
therefore  counteractive  rather  than  favourable  to 
the  beauty  of  street  architecture  intended.  There 
is  not  such  relief  as  we  have  referred  to,  in  the 
more  recent  architccturo  in  Paris  : the  merit  of 
what  is  to  be  seen  there  is  to  ho  sought  m other 
elements  of  the  works  designed.  Wc  will  not 
seek  to  show  that  some  of  tho  most  admired  effects 
ill  cities  result  where  the  streets  happen  to  be  not 
in  right  lines,  or  lines  greatly  prolonged;  or  that 
something  may  be  learned  from  the  analogy  of  the 
effect,  well  understood  by  the  ancients,  it  is 
said,  produced  by  buildings  placed  to  be  seen 
from  fixed  points,  rather  than  gradually  ap- 
proached, as  are  the  Pyramids,  and  never  out  of 
view.  And  we  would  never  be  misunderstood  as 
to  the  importance  of  the  beautiful  as  a primary 
object  of  design,  as  now,  for  instance,  if  we  say 
that  other  objects  of  the  improvements  in  Paris 
may  have  suffered  through  momentary  forgetful- 
ness of  their  co-equal  claims.  So  dangerous  is  it 
always,  to  the  one  and  the  other,  to  separate  the 
aims  of  art  and  utility.  It  is  asserted,  as  in  the 
Opinion  Nationale,  that  the  Boulevard  de  Sebas- 
topol was  a result  of  tbe  excessive  desire  to  pro- 
duce the  straight  line,  the  commencement  having 
been  made  in  the  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg,  or 
northward  portion  of  the  present  line  ; and  that 
the  same  dominant  desire  has  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  line  which  is  called  by  tbe  same  name 
on  the  Rive  Gauche.  The  junction  involved 
the  reconstruction  of  a bridge,  the  Pont  au 
Change,  which  was  a few  feet  out  of  the  desired 
place;  though  the  result  still  was  not  the  con- 
tinuation, in  the  same  line,  of  that  of  tbe  Rive 
Droite.  The  measure  last  referred  to,  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  many  comments,  as  recently 
in  the  Corps  Legislatif ; hut  we  refer  to  it  chiefly 
as  a good  illustration  of  the  principle  which  domi- 
nates in  Paris,  and  which  hesitates  nothing  at  the 
removal  of  any  building  that  stands  in  the  way. 
We  are  not  able  to  say  what  was  tbe  condition  of 
the  old  bridge  in  the  case  mentioned;  and  in 
London,  we  certainly  often  err  in  the  opposite 
direction,  where  street  improvements  are  in  ques- 
tion. The  had  arrangement  which  was  left,  of 
the  roadways  past  the  theatres,  does  not  appear  to 
have  attracted  attention  since  we  spoke  of  it. 
The  main  point  raised  is  whether  such  a new  line 
as  that  of  the  Boulevard  de  Sebastopol,  was 
favourable  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
density  of  the  population  in  the  quarter  through 
which  it  penetrates.  It  is  evident  that  the  imme- 
diate effects,  considering  the  difficulty  of  moving 
persons  of  the  class  interfered  with,  could  not 
have  been  so,  favourable ; and  it  is  argued  that 
from  the  line  chosen,  the  work  is  to  be  condemned 
in  itself  and  as  an  example.  Parallel  all  the  way, 
with  the  present  Boulevard  de  Sebastopol  of  the 
right  bank,  are  tbe  two  well-known  streets,  tbe 
Rue  Saint  Denis  and  the  Rue  Saint  Martin.  They 
are  narrow,  and  unsuited  to  the  height  of  tbe 
houses,  or  the  traffic  which  even  now  passes  along 
them.  They  are  distant  from  one  another  200 
English  yards  or  less.  To  put  the  case  of  com- 
plainants against  the  municipality  in  tbe  most 
emphatic  terms,  it  may  be  said  that  to  drive  a 
new  street  parallel  and  between,  instead  of  widen- 
ing one  or  both  the  old  streets, — the  new  street 
running  so  close  to  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  that  ilots 
or  blocks,  of  about  130  feet  only,  or  sometimes  by 
reason  of ' itv -mediate  streets,  not  50  feet  in  depth, 
are  left,— w as  a sacrifice  of  economical  and  sanitary 
objects,  to  those  of  supposed  effect.  There  is 
sufficient  in  the  objections  to  deserve  notice,  and 


the  formation  of  wide  streets  may  be  avoided. 

Not  only  is  it  complained  that  the  trading  occu- 
pations of  inhabitants  of  the  old  quarters  were 
sacrificed  to  new  comers,  hut  that  the  a.-ea  of  the 
ground  which  could  be  allotted  to  the  new  house?, 
and  the  necessity  which  arose  for  covering  tho 
whole  of  it  to  get  return  compensatory  for  cost, 
has  reduced  the  air  space  of  the  houses  indivi- 
dually, and  negatived  the  intention  of  sanitary 
improvement.  It  is  obvious  to  those  who  can 
look  at  the  plans  of  the  houses  in  the  Boulevard, 
and  many  of  those  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  that  the 
tendency  to  the  suppression  or  diminution  of  in- 
ternal courts,  which  arc  insufficient  at  all  times, 
exists,  and  goes  far  to  counteract  the  advantage  of 
new  and  widened  streets.  It  is  a question  bow 
far  it  might  be  well  to  suppress  some  of  the  many 
narrow  streets  In  certain  quarters. 

Whilst  there  is  the  density  of  population,  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  however,  in  the  central 
quarters,  a very  different  condition  exists,  within 
a moderate  distance.  The  difference  is  perceived 
as  well  in  the  character  of  tbe  ground  and  property 
as  in  the  architectural  character  of  houses.  Thu?, 
beyond  the  so-called  external  boulevards,  that  is, 
in  the  old  Banlieu  now  annexed  for  octroi  pur- 
poses, aud  forming  the  arrondissements  (some  of 
which  we  have  named)  immediately  within  the 
fortifications,  there  are,  notwithstanding  the  popu- 
lation, large  areas  which  either  are  occupied  by 
buildings  of  a very  inferior  description,  or  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  occupied  at  all.  Except  , 
in  the  western  part  or  suburb,  if  not  even  there,  , 
the  strangest  contracts  may  he  noticed ; and  the  : 
impression  which  is  left  is  often  resembling  that 
of  an  Irish  village  I'ather  than  of  n part  of  the 
same  capital  that  presents  so  many  fine  buildings 
and  points  of  view.  Occasionally,  the  main  lines 
of  streets,  houses  as  lofty  as  those  of  central  Paris, 
may  be  met  with— many  of  them,  judging  from  a 
certain  character  of  elaboration  in  ornament,  being 
recent  erections,— but  such  structures  are  adjoined 
by  buildings  of  very  different  character,  sometimes 
of  two  stories,  or  in  a had  state  of  repair,  and 
sometimes  by  a mere  shed  or  a store  of  materials. 
True,  an  appearance  which  is  scarcely  that  wo 
have  endeavoured  to  describe,  might  coincide  as  It 
does  in  many  parts  of  Loudon,  with  a certain 
value  of  the  ground  for  the  purposes  of  wharfage 
and  storeage;  and  such  value  probably  exists 
in  the  north-eastern  and  south-eastern  dis- 
tricts, where,  near  the  Docks  Napoleon  and 
the  canal,  and  on  the  Seine,  is  distributed  the 
hulk  of  the  commercial  agency  of  the  port 
of  Paris.  The  railway  companies’  works  and 
stations  also  absorb  large  areas.  Considerable 
tracts  of  ground,  however,  near  to  and  at  a dis- 
tance from  these  interferences,  are  left,  which  are 
not  invaded  by  stores  or  houses,  or  seemingly  wait 
only  the  hands  of  enlightened  speculation  to  bo 
turned  to  account  in  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  a large  number  of  the  residents  of  Paris. 
Such  is  the  character  of  a large  district  behind 
Montmartre.  In  the  thirteenth  arrondissement, 
which  is  at  the  south-east,  there  is,  both  within  and 
without  the  line  of  boulevard,  much  ground  of  this 
kind,  or  which  is  not  occupied  by  buildings.  A 
large  area  is  here  absorbed  by  a single  institution, 
the  hospital,  or  hospice.  La  Salpetriere.  There  are 
forty-five  different  structures  forming  the  hospital, 
of  which  the  oldest  portion  was  built  by  Cardinal 
Mazarin.  The  dome  of  the  church  and  the  man- 
sard roofs  are  picturesque  objects  from  a distance. 
The  number  of  hospices  and  other  buildings  for 
charitable  purposes  on  the  same  side  of  the  water 
is  considerable,  and  some  of  them,  interesting 
though  they  are  to  antiquaries,  and  serviceable 
in  many  respects  to  those  for  whom  they  were 
intended,  could  with  advantage  be  removed  to  tbe 
outskirts  of  Paris.  The  abattoirs,  which  were  at 
the  outskirts  when  first  built,  after  the  decree  of 
Napoleon  I.,  dating  in  1809,  will  probably  ho 
removed.  Those  on  the  north  side — the  Abattoirs 
du  Roule,  de  Montmartre,  and  de  Popinconrt, — 


if  attention  be  paid  to  them,  evils  in  future  from  occupying  a'considerable  space  that  is  wanted  for 
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bouses,  are  even  nuisances  where  they  exist.  The 
largest  abattoir — de  Popincourt,  or  de  Menil- 
moiitant — fills  an  area  measuring  64'5  feet  by 
570  feet.  There  are  some  establishments  on  a 
smaller  scale  besides  those  named:  they  include 
abattoirs  for  pork -butchers.  It  is  now  argued 
that  there  should  be  one  abattoir  for  Paris,  in 
connection  with  one  general  cattle-market,  in  lieu 
of  the  markets  at  Sceaux  .and  Poissy.  The  com- 
bined site  would  be  within  the  fortifications; 
indeed,  a site  had  been  decided  upon  at  La  Villette, 
though  the  intention  may  now  be  changed;  and 
objections  arc  now  made  to  the  centralization  of 
the  abattoirs. 

The  case  of  the  cemeteries  is  not  dissimilar. 
There  are  at  present  ten  cemeteries,  besides  that 
of  Piepns,  which  is  closed,  and  another  which  we 
shall  name.  Of  these,  at  least  eight  must  be 
within  the  fortifications.  The  principal  are  the 
cemeteries  of  Pero-Lachaise  (“  de  TEst  ”) ; Mont- 
martre (“  du  Nord  ”)  and  Mont-Parnasse  ('‘  du 
Sud”).  The  position  of  such  cemeteries  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  law  which  prohibits  burials  in 
towns;  and  tbe  common  graves,  or  Josses  com- 
munes, though  evidently  better  arranged  than 
those  which  are  retained  contrary  to  the  intention 
of  tbe  law  in  some  of  tho  London  cemeteries, 
appear  still  much  too  crowded.  M.  Belamarre, 
in  Za  Pairie,  has  recently  proposed  the  formation 
of  what  he  c.alls/oref^  sacrees,  distant  20  or  30 
kilometres  from  Paris  on  the  lines  of  railway;  we 
suppose  somewhat  after  the  model  of  Woking 
Cemetery.  The  municipality  appear  to  be  taking 
steps  towards  closing  tbe  cemeteries  above  re- 
ferred to,  and  have  indeed  sought  to  acquire 
ground  for  the  extension  of  one  differently  cir- 
cumstanced, or  without  the  walls,  at  Bicetre. 

We  have  put  together  some  further  particulars 
of  quarters  of  the  French  capital,  and  of  the 
means  which  are  takeu  with  the  view  of  reme- 
dying evils,  and  towards  architectural  adornment 
and  general  improvement.  In  publishing  such 
particulars, — be  the  matter  that  we  take  note  of, 
an  error  made,  or  a subject  for  admiration, — we 
hope  not  merely  to  satisfy  the  interest  of  our 
readers  in  the  progress  of  works  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  time,  but  to  gather  points  of  ex- 
perience, or  reap  the  benefit  of  example.  When- 
ever that  thorough  improvement  of  the  London 
streets  and  routes  is  commenced,  which  tbe  mere 
necessities  of  locomotion  will  shortly  compel,  there 
will  be  found  as  much  that  is  instructive  in  the 
progress  of  the  French  capital,  as  there  is  now  in 
English  towns,  that  may  be  taken  advantage  of 
by  the  French,  and  which  we  are  inclined  to  think 
will  be. 


PRESENTATION  OF  THE  ROYAL  MEDAL 
OF  ARCHITECTFRE. 

EOTAL  INSTITUTE  OE  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

The  ordinary  general  meeting  of  members  was 
held  on  Monday  evening  last,  at  the  house  in 
Conduit-street. 

The  President  (Mr.  Cockerell)  occupied  the 
chair.  More  than  ordinary  interest  attached 
to  tbe  proceedings,  owing  to  the  circumstance 
that  her  Majesty’s  Gold  Medal,  tbe  prizes  in  hooks 
(awarded  at  the  special  general  meeting  on  the 
pth  of  February  last),  and  the  50?.  prize,  claimed 
by  the  successful  competitor  for  the  Soane 
medallion  in  1859,  would  be  presented  by  the 
president. 

The  president  announced  with  deep  regret  the 
death  of  General  Sir  C.  W.  Pasley,  a member  of 
the  Institute,  who  died  on  Friday,  the  19th  inst. 

_ Professor  Donaldson  observed  that  the  late  dis- 
tingnishc'd  Engineer  officer  had  devoted  a good 
deal  of  attention  to  the  science  of  construction, 
and  that  he  had  applied  himself  particularly  to 
the  composition  of  mortar  and  cement.  During 
his  lifetime  he  had  taken  a great  interest  in  the 
Institute,  which^  in  its  tarn  felt  honoured  by 
enrolling  among  its  members  a gentleman  w'bo  had 
studied  a particular  branch  of  their  profession. 

Mr.  Bell  (hon.  secretary)  announced  tbe  receipt 
of  a number  of  donations,  some  of  them  of  an  im- 
portant  and  interesting  character,  including  a 
likeness  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  carved  in  box- 
wood by  Grinling  Gibbons,  from  the  collection  of 
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the  late  James  Wyatt;  a piece  of  flexible  sand- 
stone from  Cawnpore;  the  continuation  numbers 
of  M.  Cesar  Daly’s  work  on  “ The  Architecture  of 
Paris;”  “The  Cathedi’al  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury,” by  Mr.  Hope,  &c. 

Mr.  Godwin,  V.P.,  said,  that  through  the  kind 
interference  of  Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  lately  ofVer' 
mont,  but  now  a well-known  resident  In  this  coun- 
try, with  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  he 
wasenabled  topresenttothe  Institute  a remarkable 
set  of  documents.  These  were  the  complete  work- 
ing drawings  of  various  public  buildings,  marine 
hospitals,  custom-houses,  post-offices,  and  court- 
rooms, executed  in  different  States  of  the  Union 
for  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  or  under  bis 
direction.  The  drawings  and  plans  were  litho- 
graphed, and  the  specifications  were  printed.  These 
were  in  fact  tho  whole  of  the  documents  upon 
which  the  builders  had  made  their  tenders,  or 
in  the  terras  of  the  specifications,  their  “ bids.” 
He  might  remark,  in  reference  to  the  buildings, 
that  the  designs  were  not  very  various ; the  con- 
struction seemed  good,  the  floors  arched  witli  brick  i 
with  iron  girders,  and  that  some  few  of  the  designs  ' 
were  very  tasteful.  He  was  sure  tbe  meeting  would 
agree  with  him  in  voting  their  thanks  to  the  ■ 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  to  Mr.  Henry 
Stevens,  and  in  the  expression  of  that  hope  which  | 
animated  all  Englishmen,  that  the  great  republic  i 
might  continue  to  be  the  United  States  in  the  ' 
fullest  acceptation  of  the  word.  ' 

Mr,  Digby  Wyatt  observed,  that  he  wished  to  ’ 
correct  an  erroneous  impression  which  had  crept  ! 
into  the  papers,  namely,  that  the  series  of  photo-  ' 
graphic  illustrations  of  the  architecture  and  ' 
sculptured  details  of  Stcetloy  Church,  Derbyshire, 
which  he  had  been  the  medium  of  presenting  to  the 
Institute  at  the  last  meeting,  were  his  own  gift. 
They  were  presented  by  Mr.  Theophllus  Smith,  ^ 
who  had  drawn  and  measured  the  plans  and  * 
sections. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  various  donors  having 
been  passed, 

Mr.  Bell  read  the  announcement  that  it  was  in 
contemplation  to  erect  a suitable  statue  to  tbe 
late  Sir  Charles  Barry,  R.A.,  in  the  new  Palaco  at 
Westminster,  as  mentioned  by  us  last  w'cek. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson,  referring  to  the  subject,  ob- 
served that  although  but  a very  few  weeks  had 
elapsed  since  the  proposition  had  been  made,  a 
sura  of  more  than  600?.  had  been  subscribed, 
while  one  letter  had  been  received  by  him  guaran- 
teeing any  sura  that  might  be  required  for  the 
proposed  memorittl.  With  regard  to  the  sub- 
scriptions of  architects  proper,  they  ranged 
from  one  guinea  to  five  guineas ; but  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  smaller  sums  w’ouhl  be 
received,  as  many  working  men  had  expressed  a 
desire  to  be  allow’ed  to  participate  in  the  work. 
The  great  object  in  view  was,  not  to  secure  a large 
money  subscription,  for  that  was  a matter  of  com- 
parative indiflerence,  but  to  obtain  the  names  of 
as  many  persons  as  possible  who  desired  to  do 
honour  to  the  memory  of  a great  architect. 

The  successful  candidates  for  the  book  prizes 
were  then  introduced  to  the  president,  who,  in 
presenting  them  with  the  rew’ards  of  their  ability, 
addressed  a few  words  of  encouragement  to  each, 
and  expressed  on  behalf  of  the  Institute  the  gra- 
tification which  it  felt  in  being  the  means  of 
animating  to-  distinction  the  junior  members  of 
tbe  profession. 

Tho  prizes  w'ere  awarded  in  the  following 
order : — 

To  Mr.  Walter  Paris,  Fergusson’s  “ Hand-book 
of  Architecture,”  for  the  best  design  for  a literary 
and  scientific  Institution. 

To  Mr.  Richard  C.  Carpenter,  Petit’s  “France,” 
for  the  second-best  design  for  ditto. 

To  Mr.  Edward  Tarver,  Gwilt’s  “ Encyclo- 
pedia,” for  the  best  set  of  monthly  sketches. 

To  Mr.  Walter  Paris,  “Parker’s  Glossary,”  for 
the  second-best  ditto. 

The  50?.  prize  claimed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Vaughan, 
jun.,  of  Stoke  Newington,  the  successful  competitor 
for  the  Soane  Medallion  in  1859,  was  aw^arded. 
This  gentleman  being  abroad,  his  father  attended 
for  him  and  received  the  prize,  the  president  re-^ 
questing  him  to  convey  to  his  son  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  Institute. 

Mr.^Vaughan,  in  returning  thanks  on  behalf  of 
the  prizeman,  said  that  his  son,  who  was  in  Naples, 
was  completely  hound  up  in  his  profession,  and 
that  it  would  always  be  a source  of  pride  to  him 
to  refer  to  the  distinction  which  had  been  so 
liberally  conferred  upon  him  that  evening. 

[Mr.  Vaughan,  to  substantiate  his  claim,  had 
sent  a very  large  number  of  drawings  made  abroad, 
of  remarkable  excellence.] 

The  president  then,  addressing  Mr.  J.  B.  Le 
Sueur,  to  whom  her  Majesty’s  gold  medal  had 


been  awarded,  said  the  Institute  had  great  plea* 
sure  in  recording  the  name  of  that  gentleman 
among  its  most  illustrious  members.  Tbe  profes- 
sion in  England  were  well  acquainted  with  his 
works,  and  they  had  no  doubt  he  would  coutiuue 
to  maintaia  that  reputation  which  had  placed 
him  in  the  foremost rankamongthearchitectsofthe 
age.  The  gold  medal  which  he  had  now  the  honour 
of  presenting  had  been  awarded  to  him  by  her 
Majesty,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Institute. 
Its  presentation  was  significant  of  the  high  regard 
which  her  Majesty  entertained  for  the  art  of 
architecture.  He  trusted  that  Mr.  Le  Sueur 
would  do  the  Institute  the  honour  of  wearing  it, 
and  that  they  would  liave  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
him  ill  this  country  as  often  as  it  was  consistent 
with  his  pleasure  and  convenience  to  come  amoncst 
them. 

Mr.  Le  Sueur,  after  excusing  himself  for  not 
answering  in  English,  spoke  in  French  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect : — 

Mr.  President,  Gentlemen,  and  dear  Colleagues, — 
I am  extremely  flattered  by  the  signal  honour  that 
you  confer  on  me,  and  I am  the  prouder  inasmuch 
as  I receiveherea  mark  of  distinction  that  isunique. 
This  is  not  a question,  in  fact,  of  one  of  tliose 
decorations  awarded,  and  often  even  lavished,  by 
men  in  high  places,  and  without  doubt  generally 
of  uncoutestablo  worth,  but  not  always  possessing 
the  aptitude  necessary  for  judging  works  of  art. 
1 our  Institution,  on  the  contrary,  possessing  all  the 
knowledge  necessary  ibr  the  thorough  appreciat  ion 
of  monnment:il  productions,  its  approbation  has 
an  incomparable  value,  ■which  1 njiprcci-ite  with 
heartfelt  conscience,  and  which  fills  me  with  the 
I liveliest  gratitude,  lb  has  been  said  tluttbo  arts 
are  co.smopolitnn.  Thanks  tn  the  facility  of  com- 
munication, the  truth  will  become  d.iily  moie 
evident,  and  artists  of  all  countries  may  ibnu, 
perhaps,  ere  long,  but  one  immense  academy. 
Living  in  an  age  of  eclecticism, — feeling  one’s  way, 
as  it  were,  •we  Lave  a great  task  to  fulfil,— that  of 
giving  to  art  a character  peculiar  to  our  times. 
T his  task  is  difficult ; yet  let  us  not  be  discouraged. 
Numerous  publications  enable  us  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  tbe  monuments  of  all  ages,  and 
all  countries ; they  are  precious  documents  which 
our  predecessors  very  imperfectly  possessed.  Lei 
us  hope  that  the  comparative  study  of  these  fertile 
elements  may  produce  at  last,  not  a new  architec- 
ture, the  hope  of  which  is  utopian,  but  a new 
shade  of  style,  which  will  become  the  seal  of  the 
architecture  of  tho  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  London  and  Paris,  being  not  only  the 
largest  capitals  in  Europe,  but  the  nearest  to  each 
other,  it  belongs  to  us  to  give  the  impulse,  and  I 
am  proud  of  being  a link  in  the  chain  which  will 
unite  indissolubly  the  two  countries.  The  recol- 
lection of  this  day  will  be  precious  to  me,  as  cou* 
secrating  between  us  those  intimate  relations 
which  must  extend  and  become  general  in  the 
future.  For  myself,  gentlemen  and  dear  col- 
leagues, I shall  co-operate  with  all  my  heart,  urged 
by  feelings  of  the  deepest  gratitude. 

Mr.  F.  Pepya  Cockerell  then  read  a paper  " On 
the  Architectural  Accessories  of  Monumental 
Sculpture,”  to  which  we  shall  return.  Mr.  Cock- 
erell brought  together  examples  beloneing  to 
various  countries  and  periods,  and  deduced  what 
he  iielieved  to  be  the  principles  on  which  they  had 
been  executed. 

At  the  conclusion. 

The  President  said  he  thought  they  were 
indebted  to  tbe  lecturer  for  the  hints  which  he 
had  thrown  out  on  the  subject  of  monumental 
sculpture,  for,  undoubtedly  most  extraordinary 
liberties  had  been  t.ak^n  la-  .-.jars  ■with  that 
department  of  a ' N - -a  da>^  in  designing 
pedestals  there  appe.  - ’ to  >e  iAtle  or  no  reference 
to  the  human  figure, — m corresponding  scale  to 
work  by,  and,  in  fact,  no  regard  to  those  canons 
of  art  which  made  the  statuary  of  the  ancients 
renowned  for  all  time.  He  thought  it  would  be 
well  if  the  sculptors  and  the  architects  could  form 
an  alliance,  so  that  the  latter  might  impart  to  the 
former  some  knowledge  of  the  antique.  The  sculp- 
tors, on  tho  other  hand,  might  possibly  rebuke 
this  presumption  by  telling  the  architects  that 
they  could  give  them  better  ideas  for  their  build- 
ings. For  his  own  part  he  could  only  say  that  ho 
would  be  very  much  obliged  to  the  sculptors  if 
they  would  do  so.  The  lecturer  had  pointed  out 
in  appropriate  terms  the  direction  in  which  they 
were  to  look  for  their  examples,  but  he  regretted 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  supply  them  with  a 
greater  number  of  drawings. 

Professor  Donaldson  wished  to  offer  a few  obser- 
vations upon  tbe  careful  and  judicious  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Cockerell  had  introduced  his  subject. 
It  was  pleasant  to  find  so  young  an  architect  so 
thoughtful  in  a portion  of  his  profession  which,  in 
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,,a„y  lf‘““%""Va?"MrCoeieVeirhad  hardly 
‘'■“"Sl't.  ahaa  he  Bald  that 

done  iiistice  to  tlio  Br.ulntors. 


rlecLod  or  overlooked.  He 


done  from  the  sculptorB, 

* vu^n^ancient  times  architecture  and  sculpture 
while  in  anc  (professor  Donaldson) 

SreTen  thfltrary.  \hat  the  architect  and 

Sat  la  practice  it  wonld  he  found  that,  whenever 
the  architect  made  provision  for  the  works  of  the 
Ecnlptor,  the  first  thing  the  patron  or  the  employer 
did  was  to  wipe  out  sculpture  as  a piece  of  extra- 
vagance, which  it  was  perfectly  idle  to  tJweh  npom 
Aa*^on  illoatration  of  thia  remark  be  uiighUtate 
that  he  had  accompanied  his  friend  M.  Le  ooeur 
to  the  British  Museum,  where  it  at  once  struck 
them,  in  looking  at  the  faijade,  that  the  idea  of 
the  arohltcct  had  not  been  camed  out.  There 
were  at  either  side  great  pedestals  empty,  upon 

. TVinWcvvaO  .XT'  rVIlT.  ^Jflwtnns 


their  students,  and  their  great  men  to  Egypt- 

There  the  mighty  statues  struck  them,  and  they 

determined  t!  iiltrodnce  them  into  them  own 
sculpture.  This  might  account  foP  “e  re- 
mains  of  colossal  statues  in  Athens  ‘'"'J  ““er 
parts  of  Greece.  Mr.  Cockerell  had  referredjo 
the  practice,  in  some  cases,  of  P"ttmg 
node?  pedestals.  It  always  ocenrred  ‘o  t^^t 
a pedestal  without  n moulding 

aatisfactorv  as  it  presented  a monotony  of  out  mo 
dhSe“  lug  to  thd  educated  eye.  In  his  opinion, 
? o!  a pedlstal  without  a cornice  was  an  .m^ro. 
priity.  It  was  necessary,  however,  ^aw  “ 
distinction  between  a plinth  and  “ P®‘*“  ' . * 

believed  that  the  ancient  sculptors  did  P“t  w‘®“ 
design  anything  in  the  shape  of  a pedestal  which 
could  in  any  way  vie  in  interest  with  the  figure 
itself.  Mu  Cockerell  had  referred  to  bronze 
pedestals,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  they 
^ . •. ...ui,  vJftw  of  ffivintr  greater 


were  at  either  side  great  pedestals  ”P™  P®  intiuduced  with  the  view  of  giving  greater 

which  oiirSbakspeares.ourMiltona.or  our  Newtons  e fcaralshcd  surface  and  fine  edges. 

ought  to  stand.  It  a in  January  last,  he  oh- 

constrncted  ,“’,'®'7P"‘;“"  p'“Cul  Lved  .an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Archduke 

would  not  have  been  neglected;  hut,  in  Lnglim  1,  “ opinion  was  one  of  the 

the  fact  was  that  ‘te  architect  was  uivar  ably  Chark  which  _^i. 

over-ruled.  Were  it  not  lor  this  drawback,  aicbi-  h =t,.toP<!  at  Berne  hi  Switzerlaml,  where 

tectnre  and  sculpture  would  both  ho  vindicated  m ,i  lately  killed  in  a hear-plt; 

onr  public  hnildings.  Another  subject  re  erred  to  an  ^ f him  as  very  flue 

by  Mr.  Cockerell  attracted  us  ^ The  ancients  made  it  an  in- 

wL  the  observation  which  he  ““‘'VtechiJe  va  lb! ' ruH^^^^  He  did 

effect  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  laws  of  architcctime  ^ a^  ^ ^.g  ;„3tance  in  which  this  uad 

and  sculpture  could  not  he  reconcile  . , p|  examined  the  collection 

:^l“^.ll,^^lrlleldlhaTlll  the  arts 

greatest  It  was  a most  ooiitrasted  anroeahly  with  tho  smoke-begruued 


rontristcd'agreeahly  with  tho  smoke-begrimed 
statues  with  which  we  were  acquainted  in  lion- 
don.  He  begged,  in  conclusion,  to  propose  a vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cockerell  for  his  extremely 
interesting  and  erudite  communication. 

Mr  Godwin,  in  seconding  the  motion,  observed 

“illiiiiiill 


work,  and  he  had  merely  to  point  to  the  photo 
graph  of  it,  to  ask  whether  there  were  not 
mathematical  points  and  lines  about  it  which 
showed  that  it  was  subject  to  the  laws  which 
governed  architecture.  There  would  be  found 
in  it  the  same  triangular  form,  as  was  found 
in  architecture,  and  it  was,  he  submitted,  an 
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in  tue  worKs  ui  lauu  . 

introduced  sculpture  with  such  power  and  pro- 
priety of  feeling,  that  it  combined  with,  and 
seemed  to  be  a part  of,  the  architecture  itself. 

If  they  looked  to  tho  canopies  and  pedestals  of 
Mediceval  sculpture,  they  might  find  the  statue 
to  overhang  the  pedestal,  hut  they  would  har- 
monize well  with  the  whole  composition,  whe- 
ther the  pedestal  of  a statue  were  large  or 
small,  would  depend  not  so  much  upon  the 
statue  itself,  but  upon  its  position,  and  the  sur- 
rounding objects.  Thus,  they  would  fiud  that 
the  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  would  require  a 
pedestal  under  the  pedestal  If  it  were  placed  in 
another  position.  The  statue  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  at  Berlin  (a  photograph  of  which  was 
before  them),  required  a large  pedestal  to  set  it 
off,  and  give  it  dignity  and  importance.  -So 
with  the  Statue  of  Charles  I.  at  Channg-cross, 
if  the  pedestal  were  not  high,  the  figure  would 
be  among  the  cabs  and  omnibuses,  and  nobody 
would  see  it.  While  be  was  upon  this  subject, 
ho  might  remark,  that  upon  going  up  Portland- 
place,  the  other  day,  he  could  not  but  express 
his  regret  to  see  the  statue  of  the  Duke  of 
Kent  placed  as  it  was.  It  was  erected  to  the 
memory  of  a princo  whom  the  English  people 
loved,  and  it  was  dearer  to  them  now  that  it 
represented  the  father  of  their  Queen  j but  it 
was  a disgrace  both  to  the  public  and  to  the 
Board  of  Works  (responsible  as  they  were  for 
the  national  monunieuts),  that  a proper  pedestal 
was  not  provided  for  it.  The  statue  of  George  III., 
which  was  a very  fine  one,  might  look  small  in 
its  present  position,  hut  if  it  had  been  placed 
on  the  pedestal  where  the  statue  of  George  IV. 
stood,  it  would  not  have  done  at  all.  Ho  held 
it  to  be  a maxim  iu  these  matters,  that  in  select- 
ing a pedestal,  it  was  less  important  to  consider 
the  statue  itself  than  the  position  which  it  was 
to  occupy.  Care,  however,  should  he  taken  that 
the  statue  should  not  crush  the  pedestal,  nor  the 
pedestal  be  too  heavy  for  the  statue.  Mr. 
Cockerell  had  not  referred  in  his  interesting 
paper  to  the  statue  at  the  foot  of  the  Acro- 
polis, at  Athens,  in  the  drawing  of  the  restora- 
tion of  which  made  for  the  Royal  Academy 
by  Sir.  Robert  Smirke,  that  gentleman  had  intro- 
duced another  pedestal  at  the  other  side.  With 
regard  to  the  colossal  statues  at  Athens  and  other 
places,  his  impression  was  that  the  idea  had  been 
taken  from  the  colossal  statues  in  Egypt.  The 
Greeks,  it  was  well  known,  sent  their  ambassadors, 


speaK  out,  oecausc  uuuci  

would  soon  be  impossible  for  au  educated  eye  to 
walk  through  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  with- 
out being  pained.  To  use  the  mildest  possible 
expression,  much  that  had  been  done  of  late  years 
in  the  way  of  public  sculpture  was  unfortunate. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  Crimean  monumeut  m 
Pall  Mall,  designed  by  Mr.  Bell,  who  was  a sculp- 
tor whom  they  all  respected  for  his  abilities,  and 
who  was  an  artist  to  the  backbone,  working  in  all 
ways  to  advance  his  art.  Nevertheless,  it  must  he 
admitted  that  the  aspect  of  the  monument  was 
not  satisfactory.  The  great  mass  of  granite  which 
formed  the  pedestal’ was  an  eye-sore,  and  the  effect 
of  the  upper  figure  seen  from  behind  was  any- 
thing hut  agreeable.  The  monument  in  question 
was  an  illustration  of  want  of  proper  care  in  the 
selection  of  a position.  Had  it  been  placed  like 
that  to  Molifere,  in  Paris,  for  example^  in  an  alcove, 
or  against  a building,  and  if  the  huge  pile  of 
granite  had  been  cut  up  with  bronze  or  other  deco- 
ration, it  might  have  been  converted  into  an 
object  worthy  of  the  purpose  intended  and  credit- 
able to  the  artist.  But  at  present  it  was 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  He  felt  persuaded 
that,  if  Mr.  Bell  had  been  allowed  to  carry  out 
his  own  idea,  and  give  expression  to  his  own  con- 
ception of  propriety,  there  would  have  been  no 
necessity  to  sneak  in  disparagement  of  the  monu- 
ment. Indee'd,  it  was  not  impossible  that  some 
public  comment  on  this  monument  might  lead  the 
Committee  to  take  some  further  steps.  In  the 
statue  lately  put  up,  in  Trafalgar-square,  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  no  care  appeared 
to  have  been  taken  iu  reference  to  the  pedestal ; 
and  the  result  was  a very  unsatisfactory  whole. 
The  paper  which  they  bad  heard  that  evening  was 
most  opportune : he  trusted  that  the  sugges- 
tions which  Mr.  Cockerell  had  thrown  out  would 
germinate  in  the  proper  quarter  j and  he  hoped 
that,  when  a subscription  was  next  made  for  a 
memorial  of  departed  greatness,  it  would  be  for 
“ a statue  and  a pedestal,”  and  that  some  artistic 
consideration  would  be  given  to  the  object  as  a 
whole.* 


• It  has  been  suggested  that,  if  the  monument  were 
placed  on  rollers  and  taken  to  the  other  side  of  the  way, 
the  front  looking  up  Waterloo-place,  it  would  he  a great 
improvement,  and  we  thick  so  too.  Atpresentthe  greater 
number  of  persons  who  see  it  do  so  in  walking  down 
Waterloo-place  ; and  those  who  go  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  viewing  the.front  must  run  the  risk  of  being  run 
over  in  doing  so.  At  any  rate,  even  if  it  remain  where  it 
is,  and  we  hope  this  will  not  be  the  case,  something  ?n«sf 
be  done  with  the  lumpy  pedestal. 


Mr.  Hayward  said  he  thought  it  right,  in  justice 
to  Mr.  Bell,  to  remind  the  meeting  that  a letter 
had  been  published  from  that  gentleman,  in  which 
he  stated  how  unfortunate  it  was  that  the  Crimean 
monument  had  been  put  up  in  its  nakedness,  as  he 
had  designed  a good  deal  of  ornament  which  had 
not  been  introduced.  There  was  one  class  of 
pedestal  which  had  not  been  referred  to  that  even- 
ing, but  to  which  he  wished  to  allude,— he  meant 
that  represented  by  the  column  of  Trajan,  a view 
of  which  was  in  the  room.  It  had  been  constructed 
at  a period  when  the  arts  were  considered  to  he  ■ 
flourishing ; and,  as  the  idea  had  been  copied  m 
modern  times,  he  would  like  to  know  from  those  .. 
calculated  to  pronounce  an  opinion  whether  a 
statue  on  a column  was  appropriate.  For  bis  own 

part  he  did  not  object  to  it,  but  he  was  unable  to 
refer  to  any  authority  as  to  whether  it  was  con-  ii 
formable  with  the  canons  of  art  or  not.  In  hiS  h 
opinion  the  Nelson  column  in  Trafalgar-square 
was  an  ornament ; but  he  would  like  to  hear  some  u 
authoritative  opinion  on  the  subject,  as  writers  on 
art  were  constantly  sneering  at  a statue  on  a 
column.  What  be  wanted  to  know  was,  whether  ; 
it  w.is  or  was  not  such  an  absurdity  as  some  people  i 
imagined  it  to  be. 

Mr.  F.  1’.  Cockerell  said  there  were  numbers  ot  : 
instances  in  Greek  vases  of  statues  on  columns,  but  i 
that  they  were  very  small  statues,  and  very  small 
columns. 

Mr.  Papworth,  referring  to  the  column  on 
Fishgate-hill,  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  to 
commemorate  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  said  that 
nothing  but  the  termination  (a  pot  of  flames)  had 
been  censured  ; still  that,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  i 
moat  homogeneous  and  appropriate  object  that  j 
could  have  been  set  upon  it.  The  base  too  was,  i 
he  thought,  all  that  could  he  de.sired  in  such  a 
monument.  A small  truncated  column  (such  as 
that  which  supported  the  bust  of  Michelangelo  in 
the  room  in  which  they  were  then  assembled)  was, 
to  his  thinking,  the  most  appropriate  for  a bust. 
With  regard  to  gilding  bronze  pedestals  and 
statues,  he  considered  it  a great  anomaly,  and, 
until  the  time  of  Nero,  the  practice  was  unknown. 
(Mr.  Papworth  explained,  by  means  of  the  black- 
board, the  principles  which  he  believed  should 
govern  the  relations  between  ii  statue  and  a 
pedestal.) 

Mr.  C.  H.  Smith  observed  that  there  was  one 
pedestal  and  statue  which  had  not  been  referred  to 
in  the  discussion,  and  which  on  that  account  he 
ventured  to  allude  to,  namely,  the  statue  of^\il- 
Ham  IV.,  at  the  junction  of  King  William^  and 
Gracechurch  streets,  in  front  of  London-bridge. 
This  statue  was  remarkable  in  this  respect,  that  it 
was  the  only  one  in  London  in  which  the  pedestal 
and  the  statue  were  of  granite.  He  deprecated 
the  use  of  bronze  in  public  monuments,  because  m 
troublesome  times  it  became  the  object  of  destruc- 
tion for  its  intrinsic  value.  Depend  upon  it  there 
would  be  no  Elgin  marbles  in  the  British  Museum, 
if  they  had  been  made  of  bronze.  In  his  opinion 
no  public  statue  or  monument  ought  to  be  made 
of  any  substance  which  was  of  use,  except  for 
that  particular  .object.  No  one,  for  instancy 
would  ever  dream  of  knocking  down  the  statue  and 
pedestal  of  William  IV.  for  the  purpose  of  mac- 
adamizing London-bridge.  The  statue  was  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Kelsey,  who  was  a competent  artist, 
and  whose  knowledge  of  the  human  figure  was 
especially  good.  He  believed  the  temptation  to 
make  away  with  bronze  accounted  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  ancient  statues  j and  that  the  statue 
of  the  Colossus  at  Rhodes,  would  in  all  probability 
have  remained  until  this  day,  were  it  not  that  it 
was  made  of  bronze.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the 
desecration  of  bronzes  in  our  village  churches  and 
cathedrals.  Why,  the  only  way  to  preserve  them, 
would  be  to  put  silver  alongside  of  them,  and  renew 
the  silver  whenever  it  was  stolen. 

Mr.  Horace  Jones  said  it  occurred  to  him  that 
the  use  of  a high  column  for  a statue  was  occa- 
sionally desirable,  as  it  put  the  statue  out  of  sight. 
With  respect  to  gilt  statues,  there  was  that  of 
Milton  at  Hull,  which  was  beaiitifuHy  gilt,  and 
looked  like  a brazen  calf!  Ho  fancied  that  the 
statues  referred  to  in  Venice  (and  which  could  not 
have  been  raised  higher  up  in  order  to  keep  them 
out  of  tho  way  of  the  cabs  and  omnibuses),  were 
put  on  lofty  pedestals  in  order  that  the  persons  in 
whose  honour  they  were  raised,  might  be  supposed 
to  overlook  the  great  Republic  with  whose  fame 
their  deeds  were  associated. 

The  President  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks  t( 
Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell,  expressed  his  satisfaction  thal 
the  paper  read  by  that  gentleman  had  given  risi 
to  an  interesting,  practical,  and  he  hoped  wba’ 
would  prove  a suggestive  consideration  of  thi 
subject.  It  was  quite  clear  that  reform  in  thi 
matter  of  public  statues  was  required,  and  h 
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hoped  that  something  would  be  done  to  lead  to 
the  substitution  of  a better  style  of  art. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  unanimously. 


NEW  WATER  COLOUR  SOCIETY. 

A MORE  agreeable  exhibition  than  that  now 
opened  by  the  “ New  Water  Colour  Society,”  and 
which  includes  339  pictures,  we  have  rarely  seen. 
One  of  “the  forty  ” inquired  at  the  private  view 
where  they  had  “put  their  bad  ’uus  ?”  There  is 
scarcely  a drawing  amongst  them  that  has  not  a 
certain  amount  of  merit,  aud  there  is  a considerable 
number  of  great  excellence.  We  can  speak  only 
of  a few.  The  president,  Mr.  H.  Warren,  has 
taken  a new  road  with  success.  His  Wrestling 
Match  on  the  Wengeni  Alp,  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  Jungfrau  in  the  distance  (46),  displays  a 
largo  mnnber  of  figures  full  of  character  and 
animation.  Mr.  Louis  Hagbe  ha.s  a noble  interior 
of  Milan  Cathedral  (76),  a priest  addressing  an 
audience  from  the  pulpit-encircled  column.  “ The 
Artist's  Studio,”  by  the  same  (63),  is  a piece  of 
elaborate  representation ; the  artist  himself  at 
work  with  the  left  baud,  as  usual,  to  supply  an 
easy  subject  for  criticism  to  all  who  do  not  know 
the  fact.  Mr.  Edward  Corhould  has  painted  a 
picture  from  one  of  the  outlines  illustrative  of  the 
“Idylls”  submitted  by  him  to  the  Art  Union  of 
London  ; a commission,  indeed,  in  consequence  of, 
sending  the  outlines.  It  represents  the  Lily  Maid 
of  Astolat.  on  her  “ cliariot-bier,”  in  the  barge 
“ polled  all  its  length  with  blackest  samite  j”  the 
dumb  old  seivitor  guiding.  The  “ clear-fe.aturcd 
face  was  lovely,”  says  the  poet,  and  so  the  painter 
has  made  it;  but  the  colour  of  “lier  bright  hair 
streaming  down  ” is  scarcely  the  right  thing.  The 
position  of  the  bier  in  the  barge  might  be  improved, 
and  should  be ; fur  the  picture  is  in  so  many  re- 
spects admirable,  that  it  will  repay  the  slight  revi- 
sion needed.  Mr.  Corhould  also  exhibits  two  very 
charming  pictures  from  “ Adam  Bede,” — “ Hetty” 
(206),  and  “ Dinah”  (218),  painted  for  her  Majesty 
the  Queen.  Mr.  Carl  Werner  is  a successful  exhibi- 
tor, aud  sends  proof  of  industry  as  well  as  of  ability. 
His  architecture  is  more  thoroughly  satisfactory 
than  his  figures,  so  that  we  care  less  for  Jjis  prin- 
cipal work,  “Venice  in  her  Pride  and  Power” 
(189),  with  the  secret  tribunal  of  three  sitting  in 
judgment,  though  an  able  work,  than  for  some 
of  the  smaller  pictures  sent  by  him,  such  as  the 
“Duomo  at  Spulatro”  (142),  and  "The  Fair 
Worsliipper”  (254). 

Mr.  Edmund  Warren  sends  the  most  important 
landscape  in  the  gallery,  “Rest  in  the  Cool 
and  Shady  Wood”  (212),  wherein,  while  he  shows 
in  the  foreground  his  power  over  body  colour 
and  asplialtum,  he  gives  us  in  the  distance  some 
pure  painting  full  of  grace.  It  is  unque.stionably 
a remarkable  work.  Amongst  other  landscapes 
we  .'•hould  select  (8'),  “I<erici,  Gulf  of  S)ipzziii,” 
T.  Rowbntham  ; (82),  “ Cathedral  of  St.  George, 
Jamburg,”  Edward  Ricbnrdson;  (144),  “The 
^ •'.lley  of  the  Lledr,”  J.  C.  R-ed  (a  new  mem- 
ber); and  (223),  “Mill  on  the  Willou  Beek,  Esk- 
dale,”D.  II.  Mclvewan.  Mr.  James  Fahey,  the  ex- 
cellent secretary  of  the  Society,  exhibits  a consider- 
able number  of  transcripts  from  nature,  smelling  of 
the  mountain  air  and  early  morning.  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  H.  C,  Pidgeon,  Mr.  Telbin,  Mr.  Whymper, 
all  demand  a word.  Mr.  C.  Vacber  sends  a 
bright  drawing,  amongst  others,  of  “Vesu- 
vius” (70),  showing  the  ruined  palace  of 
Donna  Anna,  which  all  who  have  visited  Naples 
will  remember.  Mr.  Tidey  is  a man  of  promise : 
he  is  not  afraid  of  difliculties,  and  deserves  praise 
for  mere  than  good  intention.  His  “ Dar— tbula  ” 
(238),  lias  a misty  grandeur  that  suggests  Ossian  ; 
but  the  head,  too  small  for  the  limbs,  has  scarcely 
the  expressions  demanded — heroic  dismay,  disdain, 
and  bodily  pain.  With  a word  for  Mr.  I<ee’s 
“Long  Sermon”  (25),  Sir.  Absolon’s  pictures  in 
the  “Lago  Maggiore”  (232  and  242)  and  Mr. 
Mole’s  “ Hopeful  Parting  ” (201),  we  must  close 
our  notice  of  this  very  satisfactory  collection. 


EASTER  AT  ROME.* 

Palm  Sunday. — The  same  grand  cercraoiiial  as  on 
Christmas-day.  At  half-past  nine,  the  Pope  was 
borne  into  St.  Peter’s;  all  the  cardinals  habited 
in  violet  robes.  After  consecrating  the  palms,  he 
distributed  them  to  all  the  great  people,  and 
General  Goyon  was  walking  about  all  day  with 
a tremendous  one.  Then  the  cardinals  change  j'or 
Ecarltt,  aud  mass  is  performed. 

March  27. — The  first  Mi-sererc,  and  the  best. 
One  is  obliged  to  go  in  full  evening  dress.  We 
went  down  to  the  foot  of  the  Grand  Staircase 

• The  following  are  Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  an 
Architectural  Student  now  in  Italy. 


THE  BUILDER. 


at  two  o’clock,  though  the  service  did  not  begin 
till  half-past  tour.  By  this  superb  approach  do 
we  mount  up  to  the  Sixtine.  At  last,  we  have 
struggled  into  Michaelangelo’s  Cliapel;  a heated, 
battling,  overpowering  mass,  frantic  with  excite- 
ment, to  hear  the  famous  world-renowned  Miserere 
strain  of  Allegri.  From  the  Grand  Stair  into  this 
grander  hall,  all  pannelled  round,  even  higher  than 
the  doorways,  and  thence  upwards,  flowered  over 
and  peopled  with  coloured  figures,  and  life  aud 
action,  hut  all  toned  down  and  blended  with  age; 
— solemn  ante-chamber  to  the  Chapel  Sixtine.  At 
last,  the  great  curtain  is  lifted,  and  there  is  before 
me  the  whole  Rembrandt-like  scene,  framed  into 
the  tall  oaken  doorway.  It  almost  startles  me, 
the  great  mass  of  indistinct  figures,  seated  close, 
veiled  and  black-robed,  and  those  other  awful 
figures  gathered  for  the  terrible  Inst  judgment, 
starting  out  of  the  gloom,  and  showing  their 
powerful  limbs  up  and  down  on  the  great  wall 
facing  ris  at  the  other  end;  awful  groupings  of 
Michaelangelo,  that  live  and  look  out  mistily 
from  the  cold,  blue  background,  which  seems  like 
atmosphere;  and  with  the  melancholy  yellow 
caudles  flaring  high  up  on  the  screen  top;  to  see 
this,  is  to  see  a picture  that  touches  on  the 
sublime.  Indescribable  is  the  bushed  stillness  of 
that  scene,  with  a strange,  weary  sense  of  its 
being  protracted  through  many,  many  hours. 

At  last  all  the  candles  are  extinguished  except 
one,  each  on  the  conclusion  of  a difi’erent  Psalm. 
This  is  now  carried  beliuul  the  altar.  Then  bush 
— the  Miserere!  Thin  and  airy  at  first,  borne  on 
light  treble  wing  it  comes  forth,  very  iEolian  in 
measure,  very  mournful,  softly  praying  mercy.  Up 
and  down,  rising  and  falling,  that  soft  strain  flows. 
Suddenly,  crowds  of  voices  burst  in  with  a cry, 
struggling  with  each  otln‘r,  contending,  rising  to 
greater  force  almost  shouting,  praying  for,  demand- 
ing mercy  with  a wild  importunity ; then  subsiding, 
turns  to  sweetest  supplication,  and  sad  wail  of 
despair,  growing  weaker  and  thinner,  until  at  last 
the  first  ./Eolian  measure  flutters  in,  and  swells  and 
falls  calmly  repeating  itself.  Thus  alternate,  now 
soft  and  airy,  now  fierce  and  overpowering,  the 
wild  Allegri  chant  winds  through  many  verses. 
Very  wild,  very  pathetic  and  sad,  burstingat  times 
into  the  richest  breadth  of  harmony,  it  dies  out. 
Then  follows  a chilling  silence, — and  then  a general 
knocking  with  a stick  takes  place.  It  is  finished 
— the  veils  and  scarfs,  the  evening  ties  and  coats 
come  out,  all  much  heated,  and  with  a wearied 
look.  The  stark  figirrcs  who  have  been  waiting 
judgment  on  the  great  wall,  together  with  the 
prupbets  overhead,  will  have  the  domain  presently 
to  tbeinselves.  'Wa  seem  to  have  watched  through 
a long  night.  I never  kuew  what  singing  in 
chorns  was  before — magnificent ! 

Thursday  28ih.  Saw  the  pope  wash  the  feet  of 
the  apostles  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  St.  Peter's. 
They  looked  particularly  uncomrortable  with  so 
many  eyes  upon  them,  and  shrunk  when  the  cold 
water  was  poured  on  their  naked  feet.  They  were 
robed  in  white,  with  a stifT  white  cap  on 
their  heads.  Each  had  a large  nosegay,  like 
a cauliflower.  St.  Peter  was  a grave-looking 
old  gentlemen,  with  a flowing  beard  ; and  Judas 
was  an  enormous  hypocrite ; they  always  select 
an  ugly  one  to  perform  that  part.  If  he 
bad  gone  away  and  hanged  himself  no  one  would 
have  regretted  it.  Then  everybody  hurried  off 
headlong,  as  for  life  or  death,  to  see  them  served 
by  the  Pope  in  the  gallery  over  the  portico.  Tlie 
crowd  was  immense,  the  heat  very  great,  and  the 
pressure  sometimes  frightful.  Some  of  the  ladies, 
it  is  said,  improved  their  positions  by  sticking  pins 
into  the  people  before  them.  I'be  t^ble  was  set  out 
like  a ball-supper  : grace  being  said  by  the  Pope: 
Peter  in  the  chair.  The  courses  were  presented 
to  the  Pope  by  the  cardinals  on  their  knees,  and 
were  by  him  handed  to  the  thirteen.  The  dinner 
looked  very  good.  Peter  went  in  “to  win,”  eat- 
ing everything  ihat  was  given  him.  He  had  the 
best,  being  first  in  the  row,  and  saying  “nothing 
to  nobody.”  It  was  a great  farce,  and  good  fun. 

Good  Friday. — St.  Paul’s  elder  sister  mourns. 
Gaunt  shadows  hang  between  the  arches,  the  great 
pillars  and  arches  stand  out  bare  and  unadorned. 
There  is  a sense  of  desertion,  and  the  footsteps 
echo  hollowly  as  I walk  up  the  great  nave.  Went 
down  at  five  o'clock  to  hear  the  last  31iserere. 
Afar  off,  r.8  it  were  out  of  dark  caves,  lights 
glimmer,  and  the  great  four-pillared  canopy  rises 
stark  and  solemn,  like  a gloomy  catafalque.  On 
the  left,  packed  closely  in  a great  archway,  is 
a crowd  of  dark  figures,  looking  in  at  the  grcit 
chapel  (elsewhere  it  would  be  of  itself  a great 
church),  whence  proceeds  the  sad  and  solemn 
chauntiug.  Tlierc  are  long  files  of  canons  in  their 
fur  caps,  sitting  round  in  black  oak  stalls,  some 
fifty  or  sixty  in  number.  Hours  go  by,  and  the 
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files  of  singing  canons  have  been  giving  out  the  sad 
refrain,  never  flagging ; hours  go  by,  and  tbe  dark 
figures  remain  and  listen,  aud  never  move.  Then,  at 
twilight,  tbe  Pope  comes  in  procession  to  pray 
before  the  tomb  of  the  apostle.  It  is  at  this  hour 
that  the  architecture  of  the  pile  is  unsurpassed 
One  knows  there  are  faults  in  it,  the  bands  of  man 
unconsciously  inscribe  upon  all  Aij  works,  the 
sentence  of  imperfection,  which  the  finger  of  the 
Invisible  Hand  wrote  upon  the  walls  of  Belshazzar, 
but  at  this  hour  it  is  capable  of  producing  only  tho 
loftiest  emotions  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime.  The 
immediate  focus  of  glory, — all  the  gradations  of 
light  and  darkness, — the  fine  or  tbe  fantastic  acci- 
dents of  this  chiaroscuro, — the  projection  of  fixed 
or  moving  shadows,— the  sombre  of  the  deep  per- 
spectives,— the  multitude  kneeling  round  the 
Pope, — the  groups  in  the  distant  aisles, — what  a 
world  of  pictures  for  men  of  art  to  copy  or 
combine ! 

Easier  Sunday. — Tbe  grandest  festival  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Daybreak  is  ushered 
in  by  the  cannon  of  St.  Angelo.  At  half-past 
nine  o’clock  is  High  Mass,  the  Pope  himself 
officiating.  Before  him  are  carried  two  fans  of 
ostrich  leathers,  in  which  the  eyes  of  pea- 
cocks’ feathers  are  set,  and  lie  wears  the  triple 
tiara.  A throne  is  erected  for  him  at  tho 
end  of  tbe  choir.  At  the  oflertory  is  sung 
“ Cbristus  Resurgens,”  with  the  beantii'ul  music 
of  Anerio,  considered  one  of  the  finest  concerted 
pieces  of  the  papal  choir.  “ The  music  and  poetry 
of  the  church  for  this  day  are  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  whole  range  of  sacred  music.”  Then  is 
sung  the  sequence,  “Victime  Pascliali,”  to  the 
music  of  Simouclli.  This  partakes  of  the  dramatic, 
introducing,  as  interlocutors,  Mary,  who  returns 
from  the  sepulchre,  and  the  disciples,  who  ques- 
tion as  her  to  what  she  has  ECiu.  Itconcludes  with 
a kind  of  chorus,  winch  swells  into  a noble  strain, 
after  a confession  of  faith  in  the  resurrection.  • 
Then  is  sung,  as  preparatory  to  tlie  consecration, 
the  form  which  ofters  up  tbe  praises  of  the 
Eternal,  with  those  of  angels,  archangels,  thrones, 
and  dominations.  After,  a dead  silence  follows, 
to  be  interrupted  by  that  burst  of  the  silver 
trumpets  at  the  consummation  of  the  Sacrifice, 
the  fcfiect  of  which  can  never  be  forgotten. 
Sounding  high  up  in  tho  lofty  dome,  it  seems  as 
if  it  were  Heaven  itself  signifying  its  acceptance 
of  the  prayers  of  the  congregation,  and  rat  Tying 
with  its  approval  the  whole  service. 

At  a little  after  twelve  o’clock  the  Pope  pro- 
notmees  his  benediction  from  tbe  balcony  of  St. 
Peter’s.  I suw  it  from  tlie  top  of  the  colonnade 
close  by.  The  people  came  out  in  their  gayest 
dresses,  and  every  coach  in  Rome  was  put  in  re- 
quisition for  the  Great  Piazza.  I am  afraid  to 
say  how  many  people  were  there,  100,000  per- 
haps, yet  there  was  amjde  room.  Hciw  many 
carriages  wire  there  I don’t  kuow,  yet  there  was 
room  for  them,  too,  and  to  spuie.  The  great 
steps  of  the  church  were  densely  crowded.  Below 
the  steps  the  troops  were  ranged,  Goyon  at  their 
head,  uncovered,  with  a brilliant  stalT,  and  nearly 
all  the  French  army,  I believe.  In  the  magnifi- 
cent proportions  of  the  Piazza  they  looked  like 
a bed  of  flowers.  A bright  carpet  was  hung 
over  the  balcony,  and  the  sides  of  tbe  great 
window  were  decked  with  crimson  drapery.  An 
awning  was  stretched,  too,  over  tho  top  to  screen 
the  old  man  from  the  sun.  In  due  time  tbe  chair 
was  feen  approaching  to  the  front,  with  the  gigan- 
tic fans  close  bi'hlnd.  The  apparent  doll  within 
it  (for  the  balcony  is  very  high)  then  rose  up  and 
stretched  out  hs  tiuy  arms,  while  everybody  un- 
covered, and  the  troops  and  many  others,  kneeled 
down.  The  guus  upon  the  Castle  proclaimed  next 
moment  that  the  benediction  was  given,  tho 
military  bands  and  the  bells  of  St.  Peter’s  raised 
their  chorus  as  final  to  the  celebration  of  the  resur- 
rection. 

But  the  next  night,  without  a cloud  to  dim  the 
full  moon,  wluit  a sighc.it  was  to  see  the  great 
square  full  once  more,  and  the  whole  church, 
from  the  cross  to  the  ground,  lighted  with  in- 
numerable lanterns,  tracing  out  the  architecture, 
and  winking  and  shining  all  round  the  colon- 
nade of  the  Piazza ! And  what  a sense  of  ex- 
ultation and  delight  it  w'as,  when  the  great  hell 
struck  eight,  on  the  instant  to  behold  one  bright 
red  mass  of  fire  soar  gallantly  from  the  top  of 
the  cupola  to  the  extremest  summit  of  the  cross; 
and,  the  moment  it  leaped  into  its  place,  become 
the  signal  for  the  bursting  out  of  countless  lights, 
as  great  and  red,  and  blazing  as  itself,  from  every 
part  of  the  gigantic  church  ; so  that  every  cornice, 
capital,  and  smallest  ornament  of  stone,  expressed 
itself  in  fire,  and  tbe  black  solid  groundwork  of 
the  enormous  dome  seemed  to  grow  transparent 
as  an  eggshell.  A train  of  gunpowder,  or  electric 
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Ctarite,  could  hardly  have  hccn  fired  more  aod- 
deoly  aed  awlftly  than  this  second  illumination 
called  the  “Golden."  And  when  we  had  got 
awav,  and  gone  upon  the  Prac.an  and  looted 
towards  it  an  hour  ai'terwards,  there  it  still  stood, 
shining  and  glittering  in  the  calm  night  like  a 
iewel  — not  a line  of  its  proportions  wanting,— 
not  an  angle  blunted,— not  an  atom  of  its  radiance 

following  night  took  place  the  Girandola 
from  the  Pincian,  the  greatest  display  of  fireworlis 
in  the  world.  The  show  began  with  a tremendous 
discharge  of  cannon  j and  then,  for  half  an  hour, 
the  whole  hill  was  one  incessant  sheet  of  fire  and 
labyrinth  of  blazing  wheels  of  every  colour,  size, 
and  speed ; while  rockets  streamed  in  the  air,  not 
by  ones,  or  twos,  or  scores,  but  hundreds  at  a 
time.  A temple  had  been  erected : this  was  all 
illuminated  in  red,  casting  a light,  bright  as 
day,  upon  the  immense  concourse.  Then  it 
changed  to  green,  with  waterfalls  of  gold,  foun- 
tains of  fire;  and  the  concluding  burst  of  rockets 
was  tremendous — tbousauds  ! low  have  no  idea 
what  firewoiks  are.  W.  A.  li. 


“ In  this  desig:u  so  much  room  is  lost  by  the  various 
passaces,  corridors,  &c.,  that  it  has  become  necessary  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  whole  building  to  a.  serious  exte  . 
Many  faults  might  he  found  with  the  details  of  the  j. 
but  the  primary  error  of  the  defect  in  the  arrangement  ot 
the  passages  would  be  found  to  entail  so  enormous  an 
increase  of  cost,  that  I cannot  recommend  you  to  entcr- 

taiu  the  consideration  of  thisdesign  atall. 

I regret  very  much  to  he  obliged  to  pass  so  short,  but 
so  decided,  a conderanatioD  of  a Ing 

respects,  is  one  0/ siirpttssi7ig  merit 

plan,  in  myopiuicn,  more  than  counterbalance  the  artistic 


taken  as  before. 


CONCLUSIONS. 

I have  some  difllculty  in  recommending  you  any  verj^ 


R.A. ; Mr.  Ferrey,  Mr.  Ashpitel,  Mr.  Edwin  Nash,  i[|; 
Mr.  Bouluoie,  and  others.  | J 

The  chair  was  taken  by  the  President  (Mr.  T.  Irj 
Roger  Smith),  who  opened  the  proceedings  by  i-J 
expressing  the  gratification  which  it  afforded  him  iim 
to  see  BO  many  of  the  members  and  their  friends  i.. 
present.  Tlie  President  then  read  the  report  of  \t'i 
the  Committee  of  Selection,  which  was  as  fol-  ' ^ 
lows : — 


THE  NORTHAMPTON  TOMN-HALL 
COMPETITION. 

The  various  designs  snl-miltcd  in  enmpetit-on 
were  referred  by  the  Town  Council,  as  wu  have 
already  stated,  to  Mr.  Tile,  M.P.  The  following 
is  that  gentk  man’s  report : — 

" 2nJ  April,  I86I. 

To  the  ^Yorshi{,f•.ll  the  Mayor  and  the  Muiiicipi.1  Council 
of  Noithan'.pton. 

Gentlemen,—  ] have  carefully  examined  the  three  sets  of 
designs,  selected  out  of  those  submitted  in  the  conipeti- 
tioii  tor  j our  proposed  Town-hall,  which  1 had  especially 
reijuettcd  m’ght  be  se.  t up  to  me  for  lurthir  considera- 
tion; and  ! have  the  honour  now  to  address  to  you  the 
following  rcmaiks  upi  11  thim. 

I class  these  designs  according  to  the  order  of  their 
merits  in  uiy  judgment,  and  as  fellows : 

No.  1.  The  design  marked  ‘ Circumspice.’ 

,,  2.  ,,  'Non  Nobis  Domine.’ 

,,  3.  ,,  ‘ Non  Uubitantur.' 


1 nave  some  uiiocuii./  m -a  • - • 

definite  mode  of  conduct  with  respect  to  the  award  of  the 
premiums  for  this  competition.  You  expressly  stated  in 
your  instructions  that  the  buildings,  Including  the  gas- 
distribution,  heating  apparatus,  &c.,  were  not  fo  cost 
more  than  12,000/. ; and  if  any  of  the  designs  rejected  had 
been  prepared  in  such  away  as  to  effect  this  condition, 
they  must  labour  under  very  unfair  circumstances  com- 
pared with  the  three  now  before  me,  which  have  evidently 
been  prepared  more  with  reference  to  the  artistic  effect 
than  to  the  economy  of  construction.  For  my  own  part, 
I believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  secure  the  requirements 
of  your  instructions,  and  to  erect  a creditable  pahhe 
building,  for  the  sum  you  named.  The  cost  of  a builuing 
finally  resolves  itself  into  a question  of  cubical  contents  ; 
and,  when  you  ask  for  a certain  number  of  rooms  t-f  cer- 
tain sizes,  you  yourselves  fix  the  amount  of  your  outlay. 

The  price  per  foot  cube  will,  of  course,  vary  with  local 
circumstances  and  the  style  of  fliiisliing  adopted ; but, 

however  favourable  your  circumstances  may  be  " 

in  your  ' ' ' 


Ge.vtlembn,— Having  received  your  instructions  to 
award,  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  previously  an- 
nounced, a prize  of  the  value  of  3/.,  to  the  best  design  for 
a club-house,  and  of  the  value  of  -21.  to  the  best  series  of 
sketches  on  not  fewer  than  five  of  the  subjects  arranged 
for  the  class  of  design,  we  have  examined  the  drawings 
submitted  to  us  by  the  secretaries  of  the  Association,  and 
of  the  class  of  design,  and  report  as  follows  ; — 

A total  number  of  102  drawings  have  been  submitted  in 
competition  for  the  two  prizes,  by  seventeen  different 
competitors;  of  this  number  ninety-six  drawings  by  fo- 
teen  authors,  and  on  twelve  subjects,  have  been  submitted 
for  the  prize  for  the  best  set  of  sketches,  and  six  drawings 
by  three  authors,  of  whom  one  is  also  acompelitor  for  the 
other  prize,  have  been  submitted  for  the  club-hou'C. 
Before  staling  the  results  of  our  examination  of  the 
drawings,  we  wish  to  expre.ss  our  regret  tliat  a larger 
number  of  members  did  not  engage  in  the  competition  lor 
the  prize  offered  to  a design  for  a single  subject  itlie  club- 
house), and  to  suggest  that  it  is  worthy  your  consideration 
whether,  in  a future  year,  you  ought  not  to  devote  2/._ 
only  to  this  purpose,  and  the  larger  prize  to  the  clas^  of 
design;  or  give  two  prizes,  one  to  the  best,  and  one  to 
the  second  best  series  of  sketches  produced  in  that  cla-^s. 

■ tilled  to  the  prize  for 


)’  in  HI  uw  ''’e  find  Mr.  U.  O.  Harris  to  be 
in  your  .,eIslH.ourl,oo„,-.r,a  fro.n  U.c  i 
low  price  o(  iron  , I feel  »re  ' leuerallom.'s  n.rsooi  end  well  balanced , a eood  eye 

three  designs  submitted  to  you  will  cost  more  than  doub.c  proporiioii,  and!  talent  for  architectural  composition 
the  sum  you  have  prescribed.  hot  feel  that  the  are  evinced,  and  the  sky-line  is  picturesque  and  well  com- 

Under  these  circumstances  I cannot  butteel  that  tiic  . j drawing,  is  well  put  into  per- 

primary  condiiion  of  the  m.mpetmo^n  extremely  well  drawn  and  etched  up. 


And,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I shall,  in  the  sequel,  speak 
of  them  under  those  numbers.  Before,  however,  pro- 
ceeding to  make  any  detailed  remarks,  1 must  beg  to  be 
allowed  to  record  my  sincere  admiration  for  the  care  and 
altenlion,  for  the  artistic  skill,  and  the  scientific  arrange- 
ments of  all  these  designs.  I have,  indeed,  very  rarely 
fcen  more  beautiful  drawings  than  those  under  consi- 
deration, and  it  almost  seems  invidious  to  award  special 
praise  to  either  of  the  series. 

No.  1 . 

With  regard  to  No.  1,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  de- 
sign the  most  appropruitr  to  the  objects  you  had  in  view 
wheft  you  issued  your  inslrurlions,  and  to  be  treated  with 
the  greatest  amount  of  artistic  skill,  I would  observe  that 
the  plan  generally  is  well  arranged,  and  that  the  various 
offices  are  well  placed,  lelatively  to  one  another,  and  for 
the  convenience  of  the  public.  The  elevation  towards 
St.  Giles’s-square  is  effective,  and  would  produce  a very 
agreeable  injprcss.ion  if  executed.  I am  disposed,  how- 
ever, to  think  that  the  design  of  this  elevation  would  be 
improved  by  the  omission  of  the  central  clock-tower,  and 
of  the  two  small  turrets,  which  really  serve  but  litile 
useful  purpose,  whilst  they  must  add  considerably  to  the 
cost  of  the  building.  The  position  of  the  hall,  connected 
wiih  the  mode  of  access  to  it,  are,  I think,  somewhat 
objectionable : the  staircase,  in  particular,  requires  re- 
consideration ; for  a long  flight  of  step.s  may  become  a 
source  of  danger  on  occasions  of  great  crowd,  or  a panic,  ' 
in  a mixed  audience.  I do  not  like  the  mode  in  which 
provision  is  made  for  the  enlargemeDt  of  the  quarter  and 
petty  sessions  court ; and  1 do  not  perceive  the  necessary 
urrangements  for  the  heating  and  ventilation ; although, 
no  doubt,  these  details  could  easily  be  added  hereafter. 
The  detects  1 have  thus  called  attention  to  are  all  of  this 
nature,— that  is  to  say,  they  can  all  easily  be  removed. 
The  gcnei-al  character  of  the  design,  both  as  regards  distri- 
bution and  artistic  effect,  is  0/  the  highest  order. 

I shall  have  occasion,  hereafter,  to  allude  to  the  const- 
derati'in  of  the  co.st  of  all  the  designs,  if  carried  into 
e.xecution  : for  the  present  I content  myself  by  observing 
lhatl  find,  by  a general  approximation,  that  the  cubical 
contents  of  the  building,  according  to  design  No.  1,  would 
be  about  713,000  cubic  feet. 


cither  case  j and  that,  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
neither  of  the  designers  is  entitled  to  the  prcmlinn  ; for, 
by  entering  upon  the  competition,  they  virtually  accepted 
your  conditions  in  their  integrity. 

But  1 also  feel  ihat,  by  demanding  Fuch  extensive  acco- 
modati’  n as  (presuming  I am  right)  could  not  be  obtained 
within  the  limits  of  your  condition  as  to  e.xpense,  your 
position  is,  naturally,  not  without  its  difficulties. 

You  have  certainly  elicited  a most  remarkable  display 
of  architectural  talent,  and  have  received  designs  which 
would  honour  any  town  wherein  they  were  adopted.  I 
say  tliis  emphatically  of  all  three ; and.  if  I could  influence 
you  in  the  matter,  and  such  a course  were  consistent  with 
your  duty  to  your  constituents,  I would  even  go  out  of 
my  way  to  urge  you  to  reward  (of  conrse  in  various 
degrees)  the  authors  of  designs  characterized  by  so  much 
artistic  skill,  so  much  science,  and  such  earnest  study  and 
labour  as  are  to  be  found  in  (he  works  above  discussed. 
If,  however,  you  do  not  feel  justified  in  departing  from 
the  terms  of  your  instructions,  I can  only  repeat  my  dis- 
tinct opinion  that  No.  1,  under  the  motto  • Circumspice,’ 
is,  all  things  considered,  the  most  satisfactory  design  of 
the  three;  and,  upon  its  comparative  merits,  the  most 
entitled  to  the  premium.  It  does  not,  however,  comply 
with  the  limitation  of  cost  your  instructions  required. 

No.  2,  with  the  addition  of  the  niUFOum,  would  cost 
even  more  than  No.  1.  perhaps  in  the  ratio  of  lUtoQ. 
No.  3 would  cost,  when  compared  with  No.  l,  nearly  in 
the  ratio  of  13  to  9.  _ 

On  the  whole,  the  best  practical  advice  I can  offer  to  your 
commiitee  is,  to  open  a communication  with  the  author 
of  design  No.  I,  for  the  jiurposo  of  conferring  on  this 
question  of  estimates,  and  ot  endeavouring  to  devise  some 
method  of  securing  the  accommodation  yon  require, 
under  the  guidance  of  liis  judgment  and  taste. 

! than  he  happy  to  be  useful  in  any  way  that  you  can 
suggest  hereafter,  and  remain,  &c. 

William  Tite. 

J.  Jeffery,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk,  Northampton. 

P.S.  U may  be  necessary  to  state  that  the  cubic  quan- 
tities given  of  designs  No.  1 and  No.  2 are  without  the 
turrets  and  spire,  in  the  former  case,  and  without  the 
tower  in  the  latter.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  repeat 
that,  though  I think  No.  I would  not  be  injured  by  the 
omission  oi  these  features,  the  tower  cannot  with  propriety 
be  omitted  from  No.  2.” 


feel  it  right,  however,  to  advert  to  some  defects  in  this 
design,  lest  the  fact  of  its  receiving  the  prize  should  be 
held  to  mark  those  defects  as  unimportant.  The  iiiost 
serious  fault  is  the  crude  and  defective  character  of  tlic 
plans  supplied,  a blemish  that  we  extremely  regret.  Some 
undesirable  iuconsisteiicies  in  style,  and  especially  in  de- 
tail, are  also  apparent,  and  the  elevations  are  open  to 
criticism  as  being  rather  too  much  crowded. 

The  club-house  submitted  by  Mr.  Walters  has  rnany 
points  worthy  of  praise,  but  is  inferior  in  general  design ; 
the  sky-lme  is  not  in  any  way  broken,  even  chimneys 
being  omitted,  and  there  is  a want  of  variety  in  the  Jea- 
tures.  As  a drawing,  the  view  is  well  executed.  Some 
details  have  been  in  this  instance  furniriied,  an  example 
which  ought  to  be  generally  followed  on  any  future  occa- 
sion of  the  same  sort.  These  details  are,  ou  the  whole, 
satisfactory.  The  plans  of  this  design,  if  not  open  to 
severe  criticism,  are  still  very  far  from  perfect.  The  third  ; 
club-house,  by  Mr.  A.  Smith,  has  less  artistic  merit  tliau  ; 
the  others,  and  is  not  done  Justice  to  by  the  _maiiner  of  1 
drawing,  which  shows  great  marks  of  haste;  wc  wish,  I 
however,  to  record  with  marked  approval  the  care  that  1 
has  been  bestowed  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  plans  for 
the  building,  which  evince  careful  study  of  the  siiuject, 
and  arc  so  much  better  than  the  others  submitted,  as  to  I 
provoke  regret  that  the  design  and  drawing  are  not,  as  a . 
whole,  sucli  as  we  feel  justified  in  recommending  for  the  , 
prize.  For  the  prize  to  be  awarded  to  the  sketches  of  the  1 
class  of  design,  we  cordially  recommend  the  series  con-  1 
tributed  by  Mr.  Tarver,  although  they  are  fewer  in  number  1 
than  some  other  series,  the  set  consisting  only  of  six  de-  1 
signs  upon  five  subjects.  The  sketches  are  distingui^hed  ; 
for  a uniform  excellence  in  design,  drawing,  and  colour-  ; 
iiig,  and  a play  of  fancy  united  to  a practical  view  of  the  ^ 
subjects  illustrated,  which  we  have  great  pleasure  in  re-  • 
commending  to  the  Association  as  deserving  of  reward. 
As  any  or  all  of  the  remaining  sets  of  designs  may  be 
eligible  to  compete  at  the  close  of  the  session  for  the 
Association  prize,  we  have  not  thought  (it  right  to  enter 
into  any  discussion  of  their  merits,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  we  willingly  recognise  as  being  in  many  instances 
very  con.sidcrable. 


After  discussion  by  the  council  on  the  15th  inst. 
No.  2 was  determined  on  by  twelve  to  three. 
The  architect  was  found  to  be  Mr.  E.  M'.  Godwin. 

The  style  of  the  design  is  Gothic.  The  style  of 
No.  1 is,  we  believe,  Italian. 

The  Mayor  said  Mr.  Tite  had  expressly  stated 
that  the  local  requirements  must  guide  them  in 
the  ultimate  decision. 


No.  2. 


Tn  this  design  the  position  of  the  hall  on  the  ground 
floor  seems  to  me  to  be  much  more  desirable  than  the 
one  suggested  m the  design  last  noticed ; but,  in  other 
respects,  the  plan  is  not  so  generally  convenient  as  that 
of  No.  1 ; and  it  is  to  bereniarked  that  no  provision  what- 
ever has  been  made  for  the  museum,  required  under  article 
29  of  your  iustructions.  Ko  doubt  this  omission  was 
accidental,  and  it  could  be  easily  remedied;  but  its  exist- 
ence at  present  must  be  considered  a serious  defect.  I 
have  some  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  executing  the 
roof  01  the  great  hall  in  the  manner  indicated ; and  I am 
disposed  to  think  that  the  room  itself  will  not  possess 
good  acoustic  properties.  The  sessions  court  would  he, 
however,  very  convenient,  and  it  solves  the  problem  of 
extension  very  satislactorily. 

As  to  the  elevation  towards  St.  Giles’s-square,  J would 
suggest  that  the  slender  colnniiis  bearing  statues  under 
niches  iniglit  very  advantageously  be  omitted  ; and  that 
the  dormer  windows  in  the  roof  are  made  needlessly  pro- 
minent. There  is,  however,  a very  remarkable  degree  of 
talent  in  the  management  of  the  style  adopted ; and,  if  this 
design  were  carried  into  effect,  it  would  be  an  ornament 
to  your  town. 

1 find,  by  the  same  mode  of  approximation  adopted 
in  the  last  case,  that  the  cubical  contents  of  No.  2 are,  in 
their  present  state,  about  660,009  cubic  feet;  but  in  this 
case  the  museum  is  not  included.  If  it  were  added,  the 
cubical  conteiils  of  Nos.  I and  2 would  be  nearly  equal. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  conversazione  of  the  members  of 
this  Association  and  their  friends  was  held  on 
Friday  evening  at  the  House  in  Conduit-street. 

The  attendance,  which  included  a number  of 
ladies,  was  more  than  usually  numerous,  and  the 
proceedings  appeared  to  interest  ail  present. 

The  principal  event  of  the  evening  w'as 
the  distribution  of  the  prizes  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Association  by  Mr.  Tite,  M.P. 
These  consisted  of  a prize  of  Zl.  for  the  best  de- 
sign for  a club-house,  and  of  21.  for  the  best  series 
of  sketches  in  the  class  of  design. 

The  drawings  of  the  successful  competitors  w’ere 
exhibited  in  the  gallery,  as  also  some  unfinished 
works  by  the  modelling  class,  consisting  of  enrich- 
ments for  ceilings,  panels,  &c.  A group  in  clay, 
representing  our  Lord’s  reproach  to  St.  Peter,  by 
Air.  Paul  Ross,  instructer  of  the  class,  was  also 
exhibited. 

Letters  of  apology  were  read  from  Mr.  G.  Scott> 


At  the  conclusion  the  President  introduced  the 
successful  competitors  to  Mr.  Tite. 

Mr.  Tite  said,  referring  in  the  first  instance  to 
Mr.  Edward  Tarver,  the  author  of  the  best  series 
of  sketches  iu  the  class  of  design,  that  it 
afforded  him  gicat  pleasure  to  attend  that  even- 
ing, as  be  felt  Ihac  it  was  most  desirable  that 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  student  of 
architecture.  With  this  view  it  was  he  had  offered 
the  modest  prizes  which  he  was  so  much  gratified  at 
being  allowed  to  present.  He  was  happy  to  find 
that  so  young  a man  as  Mr.  Tarver,  who,  be 
understood,  was  in  the  third  year  of  his  articles, 
should  have  contributed  so  very  creditable  a 
scries  of  sketches.  To  get  a prize  for  excellence 
at  all  iu  the  tiiird  year  of  a student’s  articles,  was 
a great  honour  ; and,  instead  of  feeling  surprise 
that  there  w'ere  so  few  competitors  for  the  prize, 
he  was  bound  to  say  his  suiprise  was  that  there 
were  so  many.  The  work  which  he  had  the  plea- 
sure of  presenting  to  Air.  Tarver  (Viollet-lc- 
Due’s  w’ork)  contained  a remarkable  collection 
by  a remarkable  man.  It  was  characterized  by 
great  taste  and  considerable  research,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  it  would  prove  extremely  useful  to  the 
young  gentleman  who  had  shown  in  so  satisfac- 
tory a manner  hew  well  he  deserved  it. 

Air.  R.  O.  Harris  then  came  forward,  and  Air. 
Tite  having  presented  him  with  his  prize,  observed 
that  his  design  possessed  considerable  merit,  and 
that  it  was  gratifying  to  see  so  young  a man 
undertaking  a design  so  elaborate  and  ambitious 
as  that  for  which  the  prize  had  been  awarded. 
The  books  selected  for  the  prize  were,  he  thought. 
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well  chosen.  The  " Handbook  of  Architecture,” 
by  Mr.  Ferguason,  was  a work  which  no  archi- 
tect could  dispense  with.  The  author,  although, 
as  they  were  aware,  not  engaged  in  the  active 
prosecution  of  his  profession,  had  brought  an 
amount  of  learning  and  research  to  the  pre- 
paration of  his  book  which  proved  that  he  was 
in  every  way  qualified  to  be  a teacher  of  his  art. 
The  other  hook  (Shaw’s  Illustrated  .Series), 
was,  in  a certain  sense,  of  a series,  and  illustrated 
that  branch  of  architecture  which  had  become  so 
fashionable  in  the  present  day, — he  meant  the  re- 
introduction  of  Mediaival  architecture,  or  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  might,  no  doubt,  be 
found  to  contain  a great  deal  th.at  was  inconsistent 
with  our  general  form  and  the  character  of 
English  architecture.  It  w'as,  however,  desirable 
that  the  student  should  be  acquainted  with  all 
styles  of  architecture,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
to  speak  too  highly  of  the  great  ability  exhibited 
in  the  drawing  of  the  series  in  question.  The 
drawings  contributed  by  Mr.  Tarver  were,  he 
thought,  entitled  to  considerable  praise.  The  de- 
signs for  hinges  showed  fancy  and  v.ariety  (where 
variety  was  extremely  difficult  to  obtain),  and  he 
hoped  that  the  taste  and  elegance  which  he  had 
exhibited  in  these  sketches  would  be  developed 
hereafter  in  more  important  works. 

The  President  said  it  now  became  bis  pleasant 
duty  to  ask  the  meeting  to  join  him  in  according 
a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Tite  for  placing  the  prizes 
at  their  disposal,  and  for  his  kindness  in  adding  to 
the  obligation  by  postponing  pressing  engagements 
to  be  present  on  that  evening.  Prizes  similar  to 
those  which  were  awarded  that  evening  were 
coveted  by  the  student  to  a greater  extent  than 
was  perhaps  supposed — not  for  their  intrinsic  value, 
hut  as  an  honourable  object  of  ambition.  The 
prizes  which  the  Association  had  given  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  served  as  a stimulant  to 
their  younger  members,  and  the  proficiency  which 
they  exhibited  showed  how  useful  they  were  as 
auxiliaries  in  the  work  of  education.  He  begged 
to  move  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  be 
accorded  to  Mr.  Tite  for  giving  the  prizes  and 
attending  that  evening  to  present  them. 

Mr.  Kerr  observed  that  he  had  groat  pleasure 
ill  seconding  the  motion,  although  he  scarcely 
knew  what  he  could  say  in  addition  to  what  the 
president  had  said,  as  they  all  knew  who  Mr.  Tite 
was,  and  what  he  had  done  in  the  profession  in 
past  years.  And  in  referring  to  those  labours,  it 
was  pleasant  to  think  that  a gentleman  in  the 
position  which  Mr.  Tite  bad  achieved,  was  not  un- 
mindful of  the  bridge  which  had  carried  him  over, 
hut  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  ever  anxious  to 
support  institutions,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
raise  the  standard  of  their  common  art.  He  (Mr. 
Kerr),  was  persuaded  that  Mr.  Tite  was  the  last 
man  in  the  world  who  would  like  to  be  eulogized 
in  his  presence,  so  he  would  not  further  enlarge 
upon  his  merits,  but  pass  to  the  object  which  had 
brought  them  together  that  evening.  For  his 
own  part  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  he  had  ex- 
amined the  drawings  with  great  satisfaction, — the 
drawings  of  former  years,  and  the  unsuccessful 
drawings  of  the  present  year.  Heremembered  when 
no  such  drawings  could  he  produced  by  the  same 
class  of  contributors,  and  he  believed  that  the 
Association,  in  giving  the  prizes,  bad  done  great 
service  to  tlie  architectural  profession.  The 
sketches  had  improved,  year  by  year,  and  some 
of  them  were  so  good,  that  he  feared  there 
could  not  be  much  improvement  in  time  to  come. 
He  was  very  much  pleased  to  see  so  large  an 
assemblage  that  evening,  to  find  the  Association 
progressing,  and  to  see  it  approved  of  so  highly 
by  those  for  whose  welfare  it  was  instituted.  He 
hoped  that  it  would  continue  to  prosper,  and  he 
was  sure  that  under  the  presidency  of  bis  friend, 
Mr.  Smith,  and  of  the  gentlemen  associated  with 
him,  in  the  management,  the  younger  members  of 
the  profession  would  rally  round  it  in  still  larger 
numbers. 

The  motion  having  been  put  fi'om  the  chair,  and 
carried  unanimously, 

Mr.  Tite,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment, 
said  that  he  felt  extremely  indebted  to  the  meet- 
ing for  the  hearty  and  unanimous  manner  in  which 
they  were  pleased  to  sanction  it,  and  to  his  friends, 
the  president,  and  Mr.  Kerr,  for  the  kind  obser- 
vations with  which  they  had  recommended  it.  He 
was  friendly  to  Architectural  Associations,  because 
be  remembered,  when  opportunities  for  studying 
their  profession  were  few,  that  he  owed  something, 
and  that  something  not  a little,  to  an  Association 
somewhat  similar  to  that  which  be  had  now  the 
honour  of  addressing.  At  that  period  (and  he  was 
afraid  to  say  how  long  that  was  ago),  he  was  a 
student,  and  be  joined  with  a few  of  his  fellow 
students  in  getting  up  an  association  for  mutual 


instruction,  and  meetings  were  held,  when  sub- 
jects were  suggested,  and  sketches  made  on  the 
spot.  There  were,  he  regretted  to  say,  but  few 
now  living  who  belonged  to  that  Society,  but  he 
might  mention  that  Professor  Donaldson  and  him- 
self were  amongst  the  number.  They  were  there 
introduced  to  a style  of  composition  and  drawings 
wliich  he  confessed  was  to  his  thinking  as  near  per- 
fection as  possible.  They  had  among  them  Thomas 
Lee,  a most  accomplished  architect  and  the 
best  draughtsman  he  had  ever  met.  He  died 
twenty  years  ago,  but  not  before  he  bad  erected 
many  important  works,  among  them  the  Welling- 
ton column,  at  Wellington.  He  was  the  brother 
of  one  of  the  first  jiainters  of  the  pure  school  of 
English  art  in  modern  times.  The  difficulties  of 
“ getting  on  ” in  the  architectural  profession, 
when  he  was  a young  man,  were  very  great.  They 
had  few  works  of  reference,  and  few  facilities  for 
study.  The  only  books  they  had  were  the 
“ Archteologia,”  Stuart’s  “Athens,”  and  one  or 
two  others,  of  a rare  and  costly  description,  while 
the  library  of  the  Royal  Academy  was  the  only 
one  to  which  they  bad  access.  To  that  library,  how- 
ever, he  admitted  that  he  himself  was  under  many 
obligations.  Now,  however,  owing  to  the  extra- 
ordinary progress  made  in  lithographing,  drawing 
on  wood,  and  printing,  books  of  reference  were 
comparatively  numerous  and  inexpensive,  while  a 
greater  number  of  libraries  and  collections  of 
professional  works  were  thrown  open  to  the 
student.  All  these  advantages  were  little  known 
when  he  was  young,  but  notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered,  there  were  men 
“when  George  III.  was  king,”  who  bad  risen  to 
great  eminence  in  their  profession,  and  whose 
names  would  go  down  to  posterity  associated  with 
noble  monuments  of  art.  Among  those  he  might 
mention  Thomas  Lee,  to  whom  he  had  already  re- 
ferred, the  elder  Smirke, and  Dance, all  of  whom  had 
designed  and  carried  out  works  of  great  national 
importauce.  It  had  always  afforded  him  much 
pleasure  to  promote  the  study  of  architecture 
among  the  younger  members  of  the  profession. 
To  those  around  him  who  answered  to  that  de- 
scription, be  would  venture  to  say  that  talent 
alone  was  not  sufficient  to  command  success.  Old 
Soane  used  to  say,  and  to  say  well,  that  “ architec- 
ture was  too  coy  a mistress  not  to  be  w'on  without 
great  attention.”  The  information  necessary  for 
the  knowledge  of  many  styles  could  not  he  acquired 
without  great  labour  and  industry  j and  that 
labour  and  that  industry  were  iu  many  cases 
superadded  to  the  other  difficulties  which  often 
lay  in  the  w'ay  of  the  youthful  student.  The 
success  of  the  Architectural  Association  was,  he 
thought,  e.xtremely  creditable  to  those  gentlemen 
who,  like  his  friend  the  president,  bad  associated 
themselves  for  its  promotion.  Its  object  was 
mutual  instruction  j and  that  could  not  be  acquired 
without  diligence  and  hard  work.  They  might 
depend  upon  it,  that  success  in  architecture,  like 
success  iu  other  liberal  professions,  could  never  be 
obtained  by  genius  alone.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
had  well  said  in  one  of  bis  admirable  discourses, 
that  “ excellence  was  never  granted  to  man  except 
as  the  reward  of  labour.”  Knowledge — the  know- 
ledge to  be  acquired  by  patient  industry — was 
essential  to  the  pursuit  of  the  architect;  and  ele- 
gance of  thought  and  design  could  only  be  acquired 
by  an  attentive  study  of  the  works  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  them.  The  gallery  in  which 
they  were  then  met,  and  the  exhibition  of  works 
of  art  and  decorative  objects  by  which  they  were 
surrounded,  was  a good  illustration  of  the  progress 
which  had  been  made  of  late  years.  He  saw 
around  him  many  good  drawings  and  praiseworthy 
designs;  but  he  feared  there  was  rather  too  great 
a learuiiig  towards  what  he  might  term  prettiness, 
and  a want  of  knowledge  of  particular  styles.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  student  ought  to  make 
a slavish  copy  of  a church  or  other  building,  but 
what  he  meant  was,  that,  by  a careful  study  of 
existing  buildings,  the  student  might  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  those  principles  which  had  guided 
the  great  architects  of  Europe  in  their  most  im- 
portant works.  These  were  considerations  the 
truth  of  which  forced  themselves  upon  his  mind 
after  a professional  career  of  forty  years.  And,  in 
referring  to  modern  architectural  drawings,  he 
must  say  that  he  missed  the  magnificent  drawings 
of  the  Gandys,  which,  to  bis  thinking,  were  unap- 
proachable. A great  deal  in  this  way  might  be 
learned  from  the  French,  as  the  drawings  of  many 
of  their  architects  were  almost  unequalled.  Ger- 
man architectural  drawing  was  also  very  fine,  and 
he  remembered  having  been  shown  some  speci- 
mens at  Berlin  by  the  architect  of  the  late  King 
of  Prussia  which  were  most  accurate  and  beautiful. 
In  France  and  in  Germany  the  architect,  the 
sculptor,  and  the  painter  worked  harmoniously 


together.  Not  so,  however,  in  England,  where 
the  decorations  and  enrichments  were  too  often 
handed  over  to  the  house-painter  and  the  paper- 
hanger.  Nothing,  in  his  opinion,  exliibited  gr*-ater 
iguoranco  than  the  pedestals  of  our  public  statues. 
Surely  there  was  no  reason  why  base  mouldings 
and  the  like  should  not  be  as  well  understood  in 
England  ns  in  France  or  Germany.  Look,  for 
instance,  at  the  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great  at 
Berlin.  There  the  greatest  architects  of  the  day 
were  employed  to  design  the  pedestal,  which  was 
justly  considered  to  he  but  one  remove  in  im- 
portance from  the  statue  itself,  as  it  would  be 
impossible  to  make  the  latter  effective  unless  due 
attention  were  paid  to  the  former.  At  I’aris,  too, 
the  pedestal  to  the  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  an  architecturnl  work  of  great  merit  and 
beauty.  What  a contrast  was  presented  by  those 
examples  when  compared  with  the  pedestals  of 
our  own  statues.  The  base  of  the  equestrian 
statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  front  of  the 
Royal  Exchange  was  an  illustration  in  point. 
There  it  would  he  found  that  the  monldings 
were  actually  upside-down — tlie  top  at  the  bottom 
and  the  bottom  at  the  top.  But,  although  ho 
had  offered  (in  the  interests  of  the  public  taste) 
to  pay  the  expense  of  correcting  the  error,  he 
was  told,  that  Mr.  Mackenzie  or  somebody  else 
at  Aberdeen,  who  had  prepared  the  stone,  did  it 
right,  and  that  he  (Mr.  Tite)  knew  nothing  about 
it.  Mr.  Tite  then  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  im- 
portance of  studying  the  details  of  existing  build- 
ings. Such,  for  instance,  as  the  “ Morning  Chapel” 
at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  which  he  described  as  one 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s  choicest  works.  The 
details  and  enrichments  of  that  chapel  were,  in  Lis 
opinion,  quite  a model.  To  attain  excellence  as 
an  architect,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  draw 
carefully.  There  were  in  the  room  in  which  tiicy 
were  then  met  some  line  specimens  of  architec- 
tural drawing,  to  which,  he  invited  their  atten- 
tion, as  he  considered  they  were  quite  equal  to 
any  French  examples  which  bud  come  under  his 
notice.  In  drawing  to  a close  the  observations 
which  the  experience  of  a long  life  devoted  to  the 
profession  had  dictated,  he  felt  he  would  be  doing 
injustice  to  his  feelings  if  he  were  not  to  ask  the 
meeting  to  pass  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  president 
of  the  Association.  Of  course,  with  the  president 
he  coupled  the  committee.  He  felt  that  this  com- 
pliment was  eminently  due  to  those  gentlemen, 
and  especially  to  the  president;  for,  to  find  an 
architect  with  many  professional  engagements, 
devoting  so  much  of  his  time  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  profession  of  which  he  was  a mem- 
ber, was  as  creditable  to  him  as  it  must  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  Association.  With  these  feelings  he 
begged  to  move,  that  their  cordial  thanks  he 
given  to  the  president  and  the  committee. 

The  motion  having  been  carried  neni.  con,, 

The  Presideut  returned  thanks,  and  observed, 
that  it  was  extremely  gratifying  to  him,  as  he  was 
sure  it  was  also  to  the  members  of  tbo  committee, 
to  bear  their  exertions  spoken  of  in  so  handsome 
a manner  by  their  friend  Mr.  Tite.  He  assured 
the  meeting  that  it  afforded  them  great  pleasure 
to  devote  their  leisure  to  the  interests  of  an  asso- 
ciation to  which  they  felt  they  owed  so  much.  He 
was  persuaded  that  the  Association  ofl'ered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  young  men  for  self-improvement,  and 
that  it  afforded  them  many  facilities  which  they 
might  not  otherwise  obtain  for  acquiring  a prac- 
tical knowledge  of  their  profession.  It  was  also 
calculated  to  inspire  them  with  confidence,  and  to 
prepare  them  for  the  public  engagements  which 
it  might  bo  their  lot  to  hold  iu  future  life.  For 
his  own  part  be  could  truly  say,  that  it  had  allbrded 
him  the  utmost  gratification  during  his  year  of 
office  to  exert  himself  as  much  as  possible  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  Association.  The 
president  concluded  by  reminding  the  meeting 
that  long  speeches  w'ere  out  of  place  at  a 
conversazione,  and  that  he  hoped  they  would  enjoy 
themselves  by  the  contemplation  of  _tho  many 
interesting  objects  around  them. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  MUSICAL  TASTE. 

It  is  pleasant  to  notice  the  rapid  increase  of  this 
delightful  study,  and  to  note  that,  besides  the 
workmen’s  instrumental  bands  which  have  become 
so  common,  many  schools  now  organize  them, 
partly  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  boys  and  their 
friends,  and  by  others  who  take  interest  in  the 
schools.  Drums,  fifes,  &c.,  are  purchased : and,  in 
asurprisiugly  short  time,  the  young  performers  are 
able  to  discourse  very  fair  music.  A similar 
movement  has  been  made  in  several  divisions  ot 
the  police,  and  already  have  the  police  bauds 
become  a pleasure  to  others  as  well  as  a great 
source  of  amuBcment  to  the  men. 
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COP.BELS  AND  CAPITAI,,  CHURCH  OP  ST.  ANDRIS,  CHARTRES. 


On  the  evening  of  Easter  Monday,  owing  to  a 
block  at  this  station,  the  journey  occupied  nearly 
three  hours  from  Eenchurch-street  to  the  Caraden- 
road  station,  the  delay  at  Highbury  and  Newing- 
tou-road  stations  being  so  great  that  many  of  the 
passengers  set  off  to  walk  to  their  respective 
Iioines.  The  inconvenience  to  servants,  especially, 
who  were  bound  to  be  home  by  a certain  hour, 
was  very  great : one  poor  girl  whom  we  saw  crying 
and  in  much  trouble,  was  afraid  she  would  not  he 
admitted  when  she  did  arrive,  as  her  mistress 
would  doubt  her  statement  of  the  train  being  two 
hours  behind  time.  On  such  a line  as  the  North 
London,  where  the  stations  are  almost  within  a 
stonc’s-throw  of  each  other,  passengers  ought  to 
be  able  to  depend  on  punctuality  of  arrival  and 
departure. 

Tlio  irregularity  of  time  in  connection  with 
•Stepney  and  Blackwall  is  remarkable,  and  we 
seldom  travel  that  way  without  dread  ot  a crash. 


a projecting  wooden  porch  in  front,  of  which 
the  wail  beam  rested  on  the  three  plain  corbels. 

The  drawing  is  to  a scale  of  a (^uarLtr  ot  an 
inch  to  1 foot.  

ME I'ROPOLIT AN  RAILWAYS. 
Tbavellinq-  frequently  on  the  North  Loudon 
line,  wo  constantly  observe  persoii-S  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  it,  getting  into  the  wrong  car- 
riages, or  taken  beyond  their  intended  destina- 
tion. 'it  is  true  that  the  names  are  painted  on 
the  stations;  but  it  frequently  happens  that  the 
carriages  slop  in  parts  where  these  arc  not 
visible.  Besides,  there  are  persona  appointed  to 
call  the  name  of  the  place  at  which  the  train 
has  arrived  j and  this  arraugement  would  be  most 
useful  if  the  men  spoke  more  slowly  and  distinctly  ; 
but  generally,  so  rapid  is  their  utterance,  that  few 

* u,  — - o 1- strangers  can  from  their  cry  make  out  the  name  of 

it  now  stands  being  of  this  date,  additions  having  ' the  places.  At  Islingtou,  the  sound  Is— ton  ton, 
been  made  in  succeeding  centuries.  This  ancicJit ; Is— ton— Bury^  is  for  Islhigton  and  kLghbury.^  At 


DOORWAY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  SAINT- 
ANDRE,  CHARTRES. 

The  cbmeh  of  Saint-Andre  was  founded  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  upon  the  site 
of  former  cluirchcs  dedicated  to  the  saint,  the 
earliest  of  which,  souu!  ancient  historians  believed, 
was  reared  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
the  church,  like  the  cathedral,  hud  siilTcrcd  more 
than  once  by  fire,  but  was  always  rebuilt  by  the 
pious  exertions  of  the  people. 

In  1108,  as  shown  by  a charter,  Yves,  bishop  of 
Chartres,  erected  this  church  into  a collegiate 
church  as  well  as  parochial,  its  clergy  being  com- 
posed of  a deau,  twelve  canons,  a perpetual  curate, 
and  sacristan.  Shortly  after  this  constitution,  it 
was  destroyed  by  fire  amidst  the  great  conflagra- 
tion that  consumed  the  cathedral  and  nearly  the 
whole  town  in  1134.  It  was  recommenced  and 
finished  by  the  year  1185  ; the  greater  portion  as 


edifice  is  one  of  the  most  curious  to  be  met  with 
in  the  department  of  Eur-et-Loirc,  owing  to  the 
necessary  enlargements  required  as  the  parish  in- 
creased, showing  great  skill  and  design; — anew 
choir,  for  example,  having  been  sustained  on  an 
arch  over  the  river  Eure,  which  runs  at  the  east 
end  or  hack  of  the  church,  built  by  Jehau  do 
Beaucc  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  contury.^which 
from  its  singular  and  admirable  con.structlon  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  cugiueer  Vaiiban,  when 
charged  by  Louis  XIV.  to  examine  the  principal 
buildings  of  Frauce. 

Another  important  addition  was  made  in  1612, 
by  the  dedication  of  a chapel  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  also  ingemously  constructed  over  the 
river.  The  events  of  'l793  have  swept  away 
tlie  greater  part  of  those  later  erections,  and 
the  church  has  been  desecrated  since  then,  being 
presently  the  property  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, under  the  special  care  of  the  Minister  of 


Bow  it  is  Bo— Bo — Bo — Bu  ; and  at  other  stations 
the  sounds  arc  still  more  unintelligible.  Nor  is  this 
want  of  distinction  confined  to  the  North  London 
R.iilway,  for  it  may  be  noticed  in  hundreds  of  other 
instimcos.  On  the  Crystal  Palace  west-cud  lino,  for 
examph',  the  Gipsy-lull  outcry  3S,  vci'y'  distinctly, 
Yell— Yell— Ycll;”and  the  Slrealham  one,  Tam- 
Tam — Tam.  lb  is  doubtless  wearisome  for  the 
attendants  to  be  for  ever  crying  out  the 
thing.  It  reminds  one  of  what  Coleridge  tells  us  of 
his  vain  endeavour  to  induce  an  old  clothes-man  to 
amend  his  perpetual  cry  of — Ow’  clow, — Ow’  clow; 
the  peripatetic  .lew’s  retort  being,  that  if  Cole- 
ridge were  ever  reduced  to  the  like  he  would  cry 
“ Ow’  clow  ” too.  The  evil  in  the  case  of  railway 
stations,  however,  is  a serious  one,  and  frequently 
loads  persons  unwittingly  into  expense  they  can 
ill  spare,  and  loss  of  time  they  can  as  ill  aftbrd; 
because  no  allowance  is  usually  made  for  such 
misleading.  The  evil  might  bo  palliated,  at 


THE  LONDON  PAINTER  STAINERS’ 
EXHIBITION. 

In  a supplement  to  the  announcement  as  to  an 
annual  exhibition  for  the  improvement  of  opera- 
tive painters,  and  the  promotion  of  the  decorative 
arts  generally,  the  Painter  Stainers’  Company 
now  intimate  to  the  public  that  they  have  made  a 
very  satisfactory  arrangement  with  the  Council  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  who  have,  incompliance  with 
a request  hy  the  company,  nominated  three  geu- 
lleuicn  to  act  with  the  other  five  judges  at  the 
fortlicnming  Exhibition  in  Paiiitero’  Hall,  Trinity- 
lane,  City,  on  1st  .Tune  next.  The  genllemon 
selected  by  theCoimcil  of  the  Society  of  Arts  are 
Mr.  Dyce,  Mr.  Cnice,  and  Mr.  P.  Graham,  who 
have  consented  to  give  their  valuable  aid  in  the 
way  indicated,  and  who  arc  also  authorized  to 
select  and  recommend  two  or  three  specimens 
from  the  Exhibition  for  special  recognition  by  the 
Society  of  Arts.  The  Council  have,  moreover, 
voted  ten  guineas  as  a contribution  to  the  com- 
pany’s prize  fund. 

It  has  been  resolved  that  the  following  prizes 
be  awarded  to  the  successful  competitors  at  the 
ensuing  E.xhihition : — 

First  Class.— Silver  medal  and  the  freedom  of 
the  company,  to  four  competitors. 

Second  Class. — Bronze  medal,  to  four  com- 
petitors. 

Third  Class. — Certificate  of  merit,  to  four 
competitors. 

The  trade  committee  of  the  company  report 
that  the  progress  of  the  (fibrt  has  been  satis- 
I'actory,  there  having  been  a considerable  cor- 
respondence carried  on  with  a variety  of  persons 
of  all  classes,  and  a universal  feeling  manifcBted  in 
lavouv  of  the  movement. 


War!  and  used  as  a great  hay  store  for  the  | least,  if  not  entirely  remedied,  by  the  super- 
regiment  of  cavidry  always  quartered  in  the  town. ! iuteudents  of  the  lines  from  time  to  time  direct- 
The  interior  of  the  church  coutains  some  in-  ing  the  attention  of  the  men  to  their  iinperfec- 
terestiiig  features,  such  as  the  twelfth  century  j tions. 

carved  capitals,  and  some  slight  remains  of  j As  regards  the  North  London  line,  those  travel- 
painting  of  that  date;  hat  it  is  difficult  to  see  . ling  from  Camden-town,  Islington,  &c.,  to  Black- 
anythiiig  owing  to  the  hay  being  stowed  often  as  | wall,  or  the  West-ludia  Docks,  have  to  change 
high  as  the  roof.  j carriages  at  Stepney.  Many  do  not  know  this; 

Tlie  west  front  presents  a most  remarkable  j and,  in  consequence  of  tlie  instructions  not 
combination  of  work,  of  dllVerent  periods,  the  | being  cleaily  given,  are  wafted  away  to  London, 
lower  stage  containing  the  doorway  as  shown  in  ; much  to  their  inconvenience.  Trains  pas.i  through 
illustraiion,  being  of  the  twelfth  century;  the  j here  to  ICpping  Forest,  and  el&ewhcrcj  aud  persons 
stage  above,  containing  a bold  trijilet  window,  ! actually  accustomed  to  the  line  get  into  tlu-m  hi- 
now  built  up  (to  keep  in  the  biy'of  course),  | stead  of  Cauuleii-town  carriages.  This  might  be 
being  transitional,  and  the  upper  or  gable  stage  j avoided  in  a great  measure  If  those  carriages  were 
having  a semi-circular  slightly  pointed  Flamboyant  I distinctly  marked  “The  Epping  Forest  train,” 
window.  .“The  Camden-town  train,”  “The  London  train  : 


window. 

The  capitals  of  the  doorway  have  some  resem- i 
blance  to  the  Covinthiau  acauthus.  Amidst  the 
foliage  and  bands  are  carved  heads  of  men  and 
youths,  singing  and  laughing ; some  appear  to 
he  fighting,  one  having  a cudgel,  another  is 
prunii  g with  a knife.  These  are  all  admivrtbly 
sculptured,  and  in  wonderful  preservation.  Casts 
of  them,  and  all  the  curious  corbels  under  string 
course,  also  of  the  tweil'th  century  iron  binges, 
are  preserved  in  the  great  cast  chamber  of  the 
cathedral.  The  doors  still  retain  their  ancient 
hinges.  A flight  of  nine  steps  formerly  led  up 
to  the  entrance,  and  there  seems  to  have  been 


passengers  to  Limehouie,  W est-liidia  Docks,  Poplar 
and  Blackwall,  to  change  carriages  at  Stepney.” 
Those  engaged  on  the  railways,  from  long  custom, 
think  that  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a mistake. 
This  is  not  the  case;  and  now  that  railways  are 
likely  to  come  into  general  use  in  the  metropolis, 
the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  make  all  the 
arrangements  complete. 

The  junction  of  the  Hampstead  Railway  at  the 
Camden-road  station  is  often  a scene  of  great  con- 
fusion, the  mere  slip  of  platform  not  being  at  all 
adapted  for  the  changing  of  carriages  to  which 
the  passengers  are  there  subjected, 


ASSESSMENT  OF  PROPERTY  IN 
PADDINGTON. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Rcpi’esentative  Vestry  of  the 
parish  of  Paddington  took  into  consideration  the 
best  means  of  setiling  the  disputed  question  of 
asses.sing  all  land  laid  out  or  occupied  for  building 
purposes,  and  uufinished  and  unoccupied  houses. 

After  a protnacted  discussion,  it  was  resolved, — 

"That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Vestry,  unfinished  pro- 
perty is  not  letable  at  any  rent  from  year  to  year  i there- 
fore it  cannot  be  assessed ; there  being  no  measure  of 
auiiual  value,  on  the  priuciple  laid  down  in  tbe  Parochial 
Assessment  Act,  6 & 7 \Vm.  IV.,  cap.  93  ; bat  that,  with 
regard  to  land  occupied  for  building  purposes,  this  Vestry 
is  of  opinion  that  it  is  higtily  desirable  to  adhere  to  the 
principle  that  land  should  not  go  out  of  rating ; and  this 
Vestry  therelore  resolve  that  all  land  laid  out  or  occupied 
for  building  purposes  shall  be  assessed  and  rated  on  an 
estimate  of  tbe  rent  at  which  the  same  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  let  from  year  to  year  as  gardens  and  for 
agricultural  purposes,  tree  of  all  usual  tenant’s  rates 
and  taxes,  and  tithe  commutation  rent-charge,  il  any.” 

It  was  llron  farther  resolved, — 

" That  fill  houses  and  premi.-es  heretofore  occupied,  but 
which  at  the  time  of  making  the  rates  shall  be  empty  or 
unoccupied,  shall  be  rated  at  only  one-half  of  the  paro- 
chial sewers,  lighting,  and  gentral  rates;  that  the  rates 
made  tm  the  unfinished  and  unoccupied  propeity,  the 
collection  of  which  was  suspended  by  resolution  of  Vestry 
of  the  2lst  June,  1359,  be  not  collected;  and  that  the 
resolution  of  this  day  relative  to  the  rating  of  land  and 
unoccupied  houses  do  take  elTect  prospectively,  com- 
mencing with  the  rate  to  be  made  in  October,  186l.  And 
that  a copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  forwarded  to 
the  vestry  solicitor,  and  to  ascertain  whether,  under  these 
circiunatances,  Messrs.  Rigby  intend  to  proceed  with  their 
suit.” 

The  settlement  of  the  question  is  looked  upon 
as  of  importance  by  builders. 


South  Kensinq-ton  Museum.  — Daring  tlte 
week  ending  20th  April,  the  visitors  have  been 
12,997  in  number. 


DOORWAY  OF  THE  CHUPtCH  OF  ST.  ANDRfi,  CHARTRES. 
{^Tivelfih  Cenlur^.'] 


COLOUR  ON  STATUES,  AND  COLOUR 
ROUND  STATUES. 

At  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  Wednesday  evening 
last,  Mr.  John  Bell,  sculptor,  read  the  following 
paper  on  this  subject.  , , l r 

In  March  of  the  year  before  last,  the  subject  or 
colouring  statues  was  brought  before  the  notice 
of  this  society  by  a paper  read  in  this  room  by 
Professor  Westmacott.  This  paper  went  carefully 
over  a large  portion  of  the  subject.  It  treated  of 
the  degree  in  which  there  were  evidences  of  the 
old  Greek  sculptors  having  added  colour  lo  their 
statues.  It  also  argued  the  subject,  whether  or 
no  this  was  an  improvement  to  sculpture.  It  also 
registered  the  professor’s  valuable  opinion  that  it 
did  not.  The  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  presided,  and 
gave  the  weight  of  his  learning  and  testimony  to 
the  view  that  there  was  no  proof  of  the  Greek 
statues  having  been  coloured,  except  when  forming 
p.avts  of  architecture.  Professor  Donaldson  and 
Mr.  Crace,  however,  who  took  prt  in  the  discus- 
sion, inciineil  to  the  colouring  of  statues. 

Even  with  the  chanre  thereby  of  leaving  my 
argument  incomplete,  I would  avoid  recapitulating 
what  passed ; all  whuh,  also,  is  to  be  found  duly 
reported  in  the  Society’s  Journal  for  March  2ud, 
1859.  In  what  follows,  indeed,  I wish,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  avoid  going  over  the  same  ground, 
content  rather  to  supplement  than  to  cover  the 
whole  subject.  My  vcmsiks,  therefore,  will  be 
cbietly  addressed  to  consideiing,  firstly,  with  wbat 
object  the  Greeks  coloured  Ibeir  statues,  when 
they  did  so,  which  was  by  no  means  their  constant 
practice ; and  secondly,  to  submit  the  only  way  in 
which  I consider  that  colour  can  be  suitably  asso- 
ciated with  statues  at  the  present  day ; thirdly, 
with  a few  words  as  respects  the  joint  exhibition 
of  paintings  and  sculpture  (as  being  part  of  the 
subject  of  colour  associated  with  statues),  these 
notes  will  conclude. 

In  order,  however,  to  attach  them  to  Mr.  West- 
niacott’s  address,  I must  go  back  a little  to  make 
them  overlap  and  unite,  but  will  repeat  as  little  as 
possible. 

On  the  occasion  I speak  of,  the  Dean  of  St. 
Paul’srcmavked  that  there  was  u passage  in  Plato 
which  was  a stronghold  of  Mr.  Westuiacott’s  an- 
tagonlfits,  to  which,  however,  the  professor  had 
not  alluded.  With  yonr  leave  I will  quote  this 
now  : it  is  from  “Plato  dc  Repub.,”  lib.  iv.,  and  is 
contained  in  a rejoinder  of  Socrates.  We  may  re- 
mark, by  the  way,  as  this  gives  more  authority  to 
the  point  of  the' passage,  that  this  revered  Greek 
philosopher  was  not  only  the  son  of  a sculptor, 
hut  for  some  time  himself  wrought  at  the  profes- 
sion. This  is  the  passage:  Socrates  speaks,— “ Just 
as  if,”  he  says,  “ when  painting  statues,  a person 
s^hould  blame  us  for  not  placing  the  most  beauti- 
ful colours  on  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  figurej 
ituismucb  as  the  eyes,  the  most  beautiful  parts,  are 
not  painted  purple,  but  black ; we  should  answer 
him  by  saying,  Clever  fellow',  do  not  suppose  we 
ate  to  paint  eyes  so  beautiful  that  they  ibould  not 
appe:ir  to  be  eyes.”  This  passage,  we  may  well 
admit,  alludes  to  the  painting  of  sttitues ; the  word 


explanatiott  of  the  passage.  At  times  of 
the  Greeks  delighted  to  oil  their  bodies,  as  did  the 
Romans  also;  a somewhat  barbarian  practice,  as 
it  seems  to  us  now,  but  so  they  did.  To  give  a 
similar  shine  and  gloss  to  their  statues,  tliey  occa- 
sionally wased  them,  as  the  Komans  did  also. 
Nicias,  as  no  doubt  he  used  the  best  wax  for Jiis 


iMCiaS,  as  UU  UUUUU  . 

pictures,  may  probably  have  supermteuded  tins 
process  for  such  of  Praxiteles’s  statues  as  that 
Llptor  prized  the  most;  and  there  ends  tie 
whole  story;  for  not  a word  is  said  what  colour  it 
is.  Moreover,  the  question  pnt  to  ftaxitelcs  was 
rather  a searching  one,-”  Which  of  yonr  statues 
do  yon  like  the  best?”  Also,  a direct  answer 
might  have  given  offence  in  some  quarters.  Tims, 
however,  did  he  parry  it  gracefully,  by  soymg, 
“Tbo^e  which  Nicins  has  had  under  his  hands. 

The  whole  misapplication  of  this  passage  seems 
to  arise,  not  from  what  Praxiteles  himscU  said, 
but  from  what  Pliny  has  volunteered— “ ^oh^kh* 
circtmlUione  ejus  iribuebat.’’  so  mudi  did  he  p.t- 
tribute  or  ascribe  to  the  polishing  of  Nicins.  ihe 
truth  is  that  it  was  a pretty  ad  caftandum  speech 
-just  such  a one  as  Pliny  loved  to  record,  and  as 
such  has  been  handed  down  with  a lorco  and 
meaning  attached  to  it  to  which  examination 

shows  it  has  no  claim.  . . 

In  the  two  iiuotations  I have  mode  exist  the 
principal  strongholds  of  the  statue  polychromists, 
as  regards  ancient  authority  of  this  kind  in  evi- 
dence of  Greek  practice  in  tliis  respect.  Having 
thus  given  precedence  to  these,  I will  now  pro-^ 
cced  to  mention  one  or  two  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question. 

In  the  discussion  after  the  lecture  hero  on  the 
occasion  I have  referred  to,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul  s 
brought  forward  a valuable  and,  to  me,  a new 
passage,  hearing  on  the  subject;  namely,  one  that 
occurs  in  line  406  of  tho“  Agamemnon” of  iEseby- 
lus;  in  which  Ipbigenia,  when  about  to  be  sacrificed, 
is  compared  to  a statue,  “from  the  want  of  life  or 
speculation  in  her  eyes.”  “ This  simile,”  thc  dcan 
justly  reniurked,  “ would  not  have  heen  used  if  the 
eyes  of  the  statues  had  usually  been  coloured.” 

Now,  however,  I would  return  to  the  practice 
of  Praxiteles,  so  much  advanced  by  the  statue 
polychroiiiists.  In  support  of  Mr.  Westmucott’a 
views  on  the  occasion  I have  mcntiimed,  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  I alluded hricily  to  the  fol- 
lowing illustration,  which  now  however  I will 
give  a little  more  in  detail,  in  the  following 
story  In  the  Egeaii  Sea,  not  far  removed  from 
each  other  are  two  islands ; the  island  of  Cos,  and 
the  island  of  Cnldos.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
former  island— that  of  Cos — desired  to  have  a 
statue  of  Venus  in  the  finest  marble,  and  they 
commissioned  Praxiteles  to  execute  it.  Anxious 
to  give  satisfaction,  the  sculptor,  in  rcs])on8e, 
made,  not  one  statue,  but  two  of  this  divinity, 
one  nude,  the  other  draped.  Having  done  so  he 
gave  his  employers  their  choice.  The  inhabitants 
of  Cos  selected  the  draped  version.  Perhaps  there 
was  an  Art  Committee  on  the  occasion;  for,  as  it 
appears,  they  did  not  choose  the  best.  At  least, 
the  other  one,  after  its  rejection,  purchased  by 
the  iuhahitauts  of  the  neighbouring  island  of 


for  statue  being  “Andrias;”  hut  it  does  not  say  Cnidos,  became  eventually  by  Air  the  most  cele- 
th'it  the  flesh  was  painted,  nor  that  these  were  bruted  of  the  two.  At  that  time,  some  300  or 
miirble  sliiUics  which  wore  so  troiitcil.  We  oui-  400  years  before  our  Saviour,  pretty  nearly  every 
selves  in  onr  towns,  pcsecss  painted  statues  of  island  in  the  Egean  had  its  celebrated  statue  of 
wood,' as  in  those  of  that  distinguished  North  | its  tutelar  divinity  ; but  this  _Cnidian  \ enus^  was 


distingnlshecl 
Briton  of  whom  we  still  remark  images  in  some 
of  our  old  snufF-shops ! The  Greeks,  also,  as 
Pausanias  informs  us,  had  in  their  gardens  and 
groves  figures  of  plaster  and  wood  which  were 
painted.  By  this  people,  however,  without  doubt, 
many  statues  were  painted  of  a much  higher  order 
tlian  these ; and  even,  occasionally,  at  least,  those 
of  their  gods. 

Another  remarkable  passage  from  tbe  ancient 
authors  is  (brought  to  bear  on  this  subject  by'  tbe 
polycbromUts)  in  that  from  Pliny  (bonk  xxxv. 
cap.  2),  in  which  he  says  (speaking  of  Nicias  tbe 
encaustic  painter)  that  I’raxitelea,  tbe  great 
teulptor,  when  asked  wliich  of  his  marble  works 
best  satisfied  him,  rei>lied,  “Those  which  Nicias 
has  had  under  his  hands.”  “So much,”  says  Pliny, 
“ did  he  prize  the  finishing  of  Nicias.”  Taniitm 
cirvumliiione  (jus  iribuebat.  Now,  the  whole  force 
of  this  passage  turns  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
word  circunilido-  In  the  dictionary  the  word  is 
translated  “polishing,”  as  indeed  its  derivation 
points  out.  But  the  polychromist  says  that  Prax- 
iteles could  not  have  meant  polishing.  Nicias, 
they  say,  was  an  encaustic  painter;  i.e.,  one  who 
painted  in  wax,  laid  on  with  beat ; and  that  there- 
fore circumlitio  must  have  meant  painting  the 
statues  in  encaustic!  This,  you  see,  however,  con- 
tains no  evidence,  and  may  be  taken  as  an  example 
of  what  is  called  “begging  tbe  question.”  A little 


by  far  the  roost  celebrated  of  all.  It  was,  how 
ever,  but  life-size,  was  in  Parian  marble,  and  was 
no  donht  exquisitely  conceived  and  worked.  A 
small  temple  was  built  for  it,  in  the  midst  of  a 
beautiful  garden.  Tbe  temple  was  open  on  all 
sides,  so  that  it  could  be  seen  In  all  views.  Tlie 
Cnidians  valued  it  beyond  all  tbeir  possessions. 
The  regard  for  it  was  not  limited  to  them,  how- 
ever; Nicomedes,  king  of  Bitbynia,  a neighbour- 
ing state,  liaving  ofl'cred  to  remit  a very  large 
public  debt  which  the  Cnidians  had  contracted 
with  him,  if  he  might  become  the  possessor  of  it ; 
but  the  offer  was  declined.  Moreover,  it  was  not 
merely  “ the  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes,”  but 
strangers  came  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  see 
it.  “Many  persons,”  says  Pliny,  whom  I have 
been  quoting “sailed  to  Cnidos  with  no 
other  object  but  to  gaze  on  this  st.atue.”  “ It 
was,”  be  adds,  “ not  only  the  finest  statue  of 
Praxiteles,  but  the  finest  statue  in  tbe  world.” 

Now,  was  this  statue  painted  ? Not  a bit  of  it. 
At  least  not  a word  is  mentioned  of  colour  or  tint 
in  all  Pliny’s  account  of  it,  or  in  the  still  more 
detailed  onc^hy  Liiciau.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
if  tbe  eyes,  for  instance,  had  been  painted  blue 
or  brown,  or  tbe  hair  dark  or  fair,  neither  of 
these  two  authorities  would  have  made  the 
slightest  allusion  to  it  ? Pliny  says,  that  “ in  every 
point  of  view  this  statue  was  beautiful,  and  that 


preached  her,  tbe  goddess  smiled  benignantly 
upon  them.”  Also  Lucian,  in  his  “DeAmores,” 
division  13,  vol.  v.,  tells  us  that  the  mouth  was  a 
little  open  and  somewhat  smiling.  In  another 
part  he  expatiates  on  the  beauty  of  the  hair  and 
forehead,  and  admires  the  precise  yet  delicate 
eyebrows;  but  not  a word  about  the  colour  of  the 
hair  and  eyebrows.  He  then  makes  special  men- 
tion of  the  swimming  softness  of  the  eyes,  but  not 
a word  about  their  hue,  which  surely  he  would 
have  mentioned  had  they  been  tinged,  however 
slightly.  The  position  of  one  hand  of  this  statue 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  as  we 
see  by  some  coins  of  Cnidos  containing  representa- 
tions of  her;  for,  alas  ! the  statue  itself  no  longer 
exists;  having  been  taken  away  to  Rome,  and 
thence  eventually  to  Constantinople,  where  it  is 
said  to  have  perished  by  lire.  The  other  hand 
held  a pendant  of  drapery,  that  fell  over  a vase; 
but  there  is  no  mention  of  colour  or  either  of 
these  accessories. 

But  the  part  of  the  evideuce  which  is  yet  to 
come  is  far  tbe  most  important,  as  it  has  direct 
reference  to  the  surface  of  the  undraped  por- 
tions of  the  figure  having  been  left  untouched 
by  colour.  “Tiiis  statue,”  Lucian  adds,  “was 
of  Parian  marble,  and  a blemish,  or  staiu, 
on  the  left  thigh,  was  tbe  more  remarkable 
on  account  of  tbe  extraordinary  hrilllaucy, 

(‘ XouTrporJK’  or  ‘splendor’)  of  the  marble.” 

This  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  Parian 
marble  (far  more  beautiful  th-an  tbe  Luna  or 
Carrara  marble  we  now  use) ; and  therefore  it 
illustrates  that  the  native  surface  and  hue  of  this 
marble  was  untouched.  There  is  a^  very  fine 
specimen  of  Parian  marble  in  the  British  Museum 
of  a hand  holding  a butterfly,  probably  that  of  a 
Psyche,  in  this  marble.  There  is  an  exquisite  | 
creamy  glowworm-like  look  about  this  marble  that 
is  most  charming.  It  has  just  the  degree  ot 
transparency  of  young  flesh  itself,  and  possesses,  as 
it  were,  a native  semi-lucency  of  its  own,  like  that 
of  the  milky  way,  or  of  a summer  sea. 

Let  us,  however,  look  to  the  further  pertinence 
of  Lucian’s  description.  There  was  a stain  on  the 
marble,  he  says  j hut  adds  that  the  tfl’cet  of  this 
was  only  like  that  of  a foil  which  rendered 
the  brilliancy  of  the  rest  of  the  marble  more  re- 
markable. Now,  however  inucb  this  fancied  loi), 
but  real  blemish,  was  converted  into  an  additional 
charm  by  the  love-like  attachment  and  consequent 
special  pleading  of  the  admirers  of  this  cherished 
work,  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  sculptor 
himself,  when  he  made  it,  was  not  of  this  way  of 
thinking.  Solicitous,  as  we  sculptors  are,  lo 
obtain  the  purest  and  most  spotless  marble,  espe- 
cially for  this  class  of  work,  we  may  bo  quite  sure 
that  Praxiteles  would  have  been  very  glad,  if  ho 
could,  to  have  concealed  the  blemish  in  question; 
and  that,  if  his  friend  Nicias  had  really  been  in  the 
habit  of  colouring  bis  statues,  it  was  on  an  occa- 
sion like  this  that  his  services  would  have  been 
especially  in  requisition. 

Painted,  therefore,  as  regards  tbe  flesh,  certainly 
it  appears  that  this  chef-d’auvre  of  ancient  art 
was  not ; or  the  blemish  in  question  would  have 
been  the  first  thing  to  have  been  concealed. 
Neither  could  it  have  been  stained,  both  because 
there  is  no  mention  of  this,  but  also  the  word 
XctfLTipoTiigis  conclusive  on  this  point.  Also,  I 
would  submit  that  it  were  as  vain  to  paint  the 
lily,  or  gild  refiued  gold,  or  varnish  u diamond,  as 
to  attempt  to  add  to  t'no  poetry  of  pure  Parian 
marble  by  any  colour  enbancement  whatever. 

When  also  this  remarkable  instance  of  the  non- 
colouring of  this  ckef-d‘ceuvre  of  ancient  art  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  gmcral  practice  of  those 
times,  in  respect  to  colom-ing  of  marble  statues, 
the  evidence  afibrded  by  tbe  passages  I have 
quoted  is  the  stronger,  just  because  it  is  negative. 
Hud  Pliny  or  Lucian  felt  called  on  to  say  that  the 
Venus  of  Cnidos  was  not  painted  or  stained,  it 
might  have  been  argued  that  she  was  an  excep- 
tion to  a rule  that  otherwise  prevailed;  but  not  a 
word  appears  on  this  subject.  Instead  of  this, 
both  writers  treat  the  subject  just  as  we  should 
now,  or  at  any  other  time  when  the  painting  of 
marble  statues  has  been,  as  now,  not  the  general 
practice.  There  are  various  other  points  which, 
having  been  gone  into  before,  I avoid  repeating  ; 
and  1 rather  look  to  upholding  my  views  by  con- 
trasting two,  as  it  has  happened,  on  each  side,  of 
the  principal  passages  on  this  subject,  than  by  an 
elaborate  array  of  various  authorities.  However, 

I am  prepared  to  allow  that  Archaic  and  Eginajtan 
sculpture  may  have  been  frequently  treated  with 
direct  colour,  both  from  the  force  of  old  precedent, 
and  from  each  art,  painting  and  sculpture,  not 
having  been  originally  sufficiently  advanced  to  go 
alone.  But  assuredly  1 do  not  believe,  as  indeed 


round  to  a truer  | visitors  remarked  that,  whichever  way  they  up- j there  is  no  proof,  that  in  the  best  times  of  Greek 
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art  independent  marble  statues  were  ever  painted, 
nor  indeed  any  highly-wrought  statues  at  all 
painted,  except  lor  purposes  of  idolatry.  And 
this  briugs  me  at  once  to  one  proposition  I have 
to  put  before  you.  It  is  this — that  tlie  ancient 
Greek  statues  were  only  painted  when  they  were 
idols,  and  when  they  were  intended  to  he  wor- 
shipped ; and  thus,  when  these  statues  were 
painted,  in  Greece,  that  it  was  priest-craft,  and 
not  art-craft,  that  painted  them. 

Having  laid  this  distinct  proposition  before  you, 
for  you  to  consider  whether  it  is  I'ight  or  wrong, 
I will  proceed  now  more  in  detail.  Doubtless, 
there  were  many  ancient  Greek  statues  that,  at 
any  rate,  were  not  in  monochrome,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  of  various  colours,  and  in  many  cases,  I be- 
lieve, jiaiuted  up  to  full  tiiAs.  These,  however, 
were  not,  I coiiecivc,  usually  in  marble,  but 
their  cbiif  examples  come  under  the  head  of  the 
CUrys-elephautine  art  of  the  Greeks  used  in  the 
temples.  Thete  Greeks,  like  the  Egyptians,  made 
gigantic  statues  of  their  gods,  Jupiter,  Juno, 
Minerva,  Apollo,  Ac. ; not,  however,  in  granite, 
but  sometimes  in  marble.  Usually,  these  very 
large  figures  were  made  in  nietil,  either  cast 
or  beiiti'ii  work,  or  in  ivory  and  gold;  that  is,  with 
a surface  of  thin  veneers  of  ivory  and  plates  of 
gold  laid  over  a framework  of  wood,  so  fasbioned 
a.'?  just  to  allow'  tbeir  Ibickness  to  make  up  the 
substance,  form,  and  sur/aco  required.  This 
seems,  no  d'  ubt,  a strange  patchwork  way  of 
making  up  a ged,  like  a piece  of  upholstery,  and 
vastly  interior  in  dignity  to  hewing  him  out  of 
gniiiite  or  marble;  and,  Indeed,  Ir.d  we  not  re- 
liable data  for  the  practice,  we  could  hardly  have 
believed  that  such  a people  as  tlie  Greeks  would 
have  so  wrought.  However,  as  my  audience  are 
not,  perhaps,  conversant  with  Quatremere  de 
Quincy’s  or  Muller’s  account  of  these  proc<  ediugs, 
1 will  give  a few  sentetices  to  the  subject  drawn 
from  what  they  say".  I'irst,  I would  premise  that 
these  Chrys-tlephautino,  or  gold  and  ivory Istatues, 
were  not  uncommon  in  Greece  and  the  Grecian 
islands;  and,  indeed,  that  it  wus  areceived  way  of 
making  a god  in  those  days;  and  that,  moreover, 
they  were  not  uiHrequoutly  of  great  size.  The 
Jupiter  of  Elis,  although  seated,  was  GO  feet  high  ; 
and  the  Minerva  of  the  I’artheiiuu,  standing 
iO  feet.  IJolh  of  these  were  by  I'hidias.  Among 
various  other  large  examples  of  this  art  were  the 
Juno  of  Argos,  by  Polycletus;  the  Esculapius  at 
Epidauras,  by  Tbasymedcs ; and  tbo  " Great  God- 
desses” at  Megalopolis,  by  Damaphoon. 

The  fii'st  thing  to  be  done  in  making  these 
giant  works,  alter  the  model  was  prepared,  was  to 
put  together  a great  framev/oik  of  wood  as  a 
cone,  yet  hollow  within,  so  that  the  workmen 
could  get  inside  to  adjust  the  work  and  rivet  the 
veneers  of  ivory  and  gold  which  were  to  form  the 
surface;  and,  no  d(iubt  for  convenience,  they 
had  stages  and  staircases  within  these  great 
statues,  the  wooden  framework  of  which  was,  as 
Muller  informs  us,  strengthened  across  with  rods 
of  metal.  But  he  sh.ill  speak  for  himself.  In 
division  312  of  his  elaborate  work  on  ancient 
•art,  this  author  says: — “The  ancients  received 
from  India,  but  especially  from  Africa,  elephants’ 
teeth  of  considerable  size,  by  the  splitting  and 
bending  of  which,” — “ a lost  art,”  he  s lys,  hut  one 
which  certainly  existed  in  antiquity, — “they  could 
obtain  plates  of  ivory  from  12  to  20  iuclics  in 
breadth.”  I may  here  be  allowed  to  remark  that, 
in  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  this  “lost  art,”  so  called 
by  Miiller,  seemed  to  have  been  revived,  and  car- 
ried even  further  than  by  the  Greeks.  A prize 
medal  on  that  occasion  was  awarded  to  Messrs. 
J.  Pratt  A Co.,  Jlerdcn,  Conuecticut,  United 
Stales,  fur  specimens  of  ivory  veneers  cut  by 
maeliinery.  “These  veneers -were  exceedingly 
delicate,’’ — I : m quoting  the  official  report, — 
“ one  piece  alone  being  12  inches  iu  breadth  and 
•10  feet  in  length,  and  having  been  s.awn  from  a 
single  tusk.”  Perhaps  some  of  those  present  may 
remember  this  remarkublo  example  of  the  in- 
genuity of  our  brothers  over  the  water,  pendant 
spirally,  like  a carpenter's  great  shaving.  But,  to 
return  to  these  great  Greek  statues.  “ In  exe- 
cuting one  of  these,”  says  Muller,  “after  the 
surface  of  the  model  was  distributed  in  such  a 
way  as  could  best  be  reproduced  iu  these  plates, 
the  individual  portions  were  accurately  repre- 
sented by  sawing,  planing,  and  tiling  the  ivory; 
and  afterwards  joined  together,  eepccially  by  the 
use  ol  isinglass,  over  a kernel  of  wood  and  metal 
rods.  The  holding  together,  however,”  he  adds, 
“of  the  pieces,  required  incessant  care;”  as,  in- 
deed, we  may  well  conceive;  as  ivory  is  apt  to 
expand,  and  contract,  and  warp,  and  curl,  in 
changes  of  moisture  and  temperature.  Indeed, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  whole  process 
and  sham  nature  of  the  work  thus  described  im- 


presses with  want  of  dignity',  lack  of  permanence, 
and  the  necessity  of  repair.  From  a passage  iu 
Valerius  Ma.ximus,  it  appears  that  Phidias  de- 
sired to  make  this  figure  of  Minerva  for  the 
Parthenon,  not  after  this  fashion,  but  in  marb’o; 
but  be  was  overruled.  Had  the  sculptor  bad 
his  way,  we  should,  probably,  have  had  now 
existing  Bonio  grand  and  noble  remains  of  it, 
in  addition  to  those  invaluable  fragments  of 
some  of  the  subordinate  statues  which  we  pos- 
sess in  the  British  Museum.  But  the  priests  had 
their  way.  Idolatry  had  its  way  instead  of  art; 
and  in  consequence — oh,  just  retribution — not  a 
pinch  of  dust  remains  of  tbeir  daughter  of  Jove. 
Now,  cattris paribxts,\\iQ  priests  must,  we  may  sup- 
pose, have  derived  permanenco  for  their  god,  and 
must  have  been  well  aware  that  this  upholstery- 
manufacture  mode  of  making  it  was  not  likely  to 
last  like  inarhlo.  Also,  this  mode  could  not  have 
been  selected,  as  1ms  been  suggested,  merely  be- 
cause of  its  superior  costliness  ; because  the  inti'O- 
duction  to  a greater  degree  of  gems  with  the  gold 
as  was  sometimes  done,  would  easily  have  made 
the  marble  work  as  costly,  or  more  so,  than  the 
ivory.  Also,  the  untouched  surface  of  ivory  is 
by  no  means  more  heautil'ul  as  u representation 
of  flesh  than  marble,  — much  less  so,  indeed, 
as  regards  permanence,  as  it  gets  yellow  and  dis- 
coloured. But  then,  on  the  other  band,  It  is 
highly  suitable  for  receiving  the  most  delicate  aud 
pure  tints.  It  is,  therefore,  much  used  by  minia- 
ture painters.  Most  of  the  beautiful  works  exhi- 
bited last  year,  in  this  room,  of  the  late  Sir  William 
Boss,  were  painted  on  this  material.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  ivory  surfaces  of  those  colossal 
statues  were  rather  stained  than  painted;  and 
iv'ory  takes  these  stains  evenly  and  with  faci- 
lity, wliicli  marble  docs  not.  The  examples,  in- 
i deed,  which  I have  seen,  of  colouring  marble,  espe- 
cially with  tinted  wa.x,  have  been  singularly  unfor- 
tunate. Marble  is  apt  to  be  unequal  in  its  grain, 
aud  takes  the  colouring  matter  capriciously.  In 
the  imitation  of  flesh  a greasy'  unpleasant  effect  is 
the  result;  and,  where  the  grain  of  the  marble  shows 
coarsely,  what  is  vulgarly  called  “ goose  tiesii” 
appearance  is  produced,  which  is  certainly  neither 
agreeable  nor  divine. 

Doubtless  the  Greeks  considered  that  their  gods 
had  pure  complexions  jis  well  as  beautiful  features. 
The  Empyrean  arts  of  heaven  might  well  be  sup- 
posed to  imbue  this  with  an  exquisite  delicacy  not 
to  be  imitated  by  the  permanent  treatment  of  any 
surface  less  capable  of  refined  tints  than  ivory.  I 
am  well  aware  that  "in  the  few  lust  sentences  I 
have  been  hazarding  a somewhat  novel  theory  iu 
this  special  reason  1 have  submitted  for  the  use  of 
ivory  iu  the  colossal  idol  art  of  the  Greeks;  but 
pray  accept  my  explanation  that  I do  not  do  this 
dogmatically,  but  only  for  discussion.* 


INSTITUTION  OF  Cil'IL  ENGINEERS. 

At  the  meeting,  April  16,  Mr.  G.  P.  Bidderi 
president,  in  the  chair,  the  paper  read  was  “ On 
the  floating  Railway  across  the  Forth  and  Tay 
Ferries,”  by  Mr.  William  Hall. 

The  works  described  in  this  paper  were  under- 
taken in  connection  with  the  Edinburgh,  Perth, 
and  Dundee  Railway,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing an  unbroken  communication  between  Edin- 
burgh and  the  country  north  of  the  Tay,  by  which 
goods  (and  even  passengers,  if  required)  could  be 
convey  ed  acioes  the  Ferries,  without  removal  from 
the  waggons. 

One  of  tho  chief  difficulties  which  had  to  he 
overcome  arose  from  the  difference  iu  the  levels  of 
low  and  high  water,  averaging  16  feet  at  spring 
tides.  Several  plans  were  proposed;  among  others 
hydraulic  and  steam  cranes  to  life  or  lower  the 
waggons ; hut  it  was  considered  that  this  wotild  be 
too  slow  a process,  as  well  as  be  liable  to  damage 
the  waggons.  Another  design  proposed  girders 
100  feet  in  length,  having  one  end  binged  on 
shore,  and  the  other  attached  to  a floating  caisson, 
to  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide;  but,  owing  to  the 
exposed  situation,  this  would  have  rendered  ueces- 
saiy  the  construction  of  costly  protecting  piers 
and  jetties. 

The  w'oiks  actually  carried  out  at  the  Forth 
Ferry  consisted,  on  the  east  or  sea-bide  of  the 
piers  at  Graiiton,  and  at  BuruLislund,  of  a slipway, 
having  an  inclination  of  1 in  6,  aud  constructed, 
of  solid  masonry.  Rails  were  laid  upon  this  slip- 
way, on  which  traversed  a heavy  platform,  of  a 
wedge  shape,  the  upper  surface  being  always  hori- 
zontal. This  platform  was  65  feet  in  length,  and 
21  feet  in  breadth,  and  was  formed  of  a wooden 
framework,  having  four  main  longitudinal  timbers, 
into  which  rails  were  sunk.  The  platform  rested 


■*  To  be  continued. 
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upon  twenty-four  cast-iron  wheels,  each  30  inches 
in  diameter,  with  a flange  cast  on  the  middle  of 
the  rim,  so  as  to  allow  the  wheels  to  hear  evenly 
on  both  sides  of  the  rails.  To  the  sen-end  of  this 
travelling  platform  were  attached,  by  uicans  of 
universal  joints,  four  wrought-iron  trough  girders, 
for  spanning  the  distance  between  the  platform 
and  the  stern  of  the  vessel.  The  girders  were 
raised  or  lowered,  as  required,  by  two  powerful 
wiuch  crabs,  pl.aced  on  a staging  elevated 
above  the  platform,  at  about  the  middle  of  its 
length.  Tho  two  chains,  one  on  each  side,  for 
lifting  the  girders,  were  passed  round  tlie  barrels 
of  the  crabs,  and  thence  over  two  derricks  to  the 
ends  of  the  girders;  coiuiterbalance  weights  being 
attached  to  the  other  ends  of  the  chains.  To  pro- 
vide  for  the  safety  of  the  iilatform,  in  tbo  event 
of  the  fracture  of  the  hauling  chain,  two  lines  of 
racks  were  laid  along  the  surl'ace  of  the  shijiway, 
into  which  worked  palls,  attached  to  the  axles  of 
the  win  t;ls.  Steel  jioiuts,  turning  on  hinges,  were 
Httached  to  tho  eiuls  of  the  girdets,  and  also  to 
the  pii-r-ei.ds  of  the  main  timbers  of  the  platform, 
to  prevent  an  abrupt  transition  of  the  waggons  to 
or  f'rom  the  vessel.  Each  of  the  universal  joints, 
by  which  the  girders  were  attached  to  the  plat- 
form, consisted  of  a bolt,  or  pivot,  3^  inches  in 
diameter,  the  middle  of  which  was  ball-shaped, 
and  worked  iu  a con  esponding  portion  of  a cup, 
or  socket.  Tliis  socket  was  circular,  and  was 
miulc  iu  two  parts,  having  a projecting  collar  and 
flanges,  which  were  clipped  by,  and  were  livltcd 
to,  the  plates  tixed  to  the  main  timbers  of  tbo 
platform.  'Ibe  socket  was  shaped  in  a radial 
iorm,  to  allow  the  pivot  full  play,  and  to  permit 
of  the  ends  of  the  girders  moving  3 feet  on  each 
side.  By  these  means  u range  of  position  was 
obtained  to  the  extent  of  6 feet,  to  compensate 
for  the  pitching  or  rolling  of  the  vessel. 

A stationary  steam  engine  of  30-horse  power, 
similar  to  a locomotive  with  the  wheels  removed, 
was  fixed  on  the  quay,  for  raising  or  lowering  the 
platform,  and  for  drawing  the  waggons  off  the 
vessel.  On  the  crank-shaft  of  the  engine  was 
fixed  a pinion  working  into  a wheel,  on  the  shaft 
of  which  were  three  winding  drums,  one  placed  in 
the  middle  of  each  line  of  rails,  aud  one  in  the 
centre  of  the  intermediate  space.  Tlie  winding 
drums  were  2 I'eut  10  inches  in  diameter,  with 
flanges,  ou  tiie  periphery  of  which  wood  was 
bolted,  and  round  which  there  was  a wi'ouglit-iroii 
friction-band  acting  as  a break.  The  speed  of  the 
engine  was  decreased  by  toothed  wheels  and 
pinions ; seventy  strokes  of  the  engine  giving 
thirty-five  revolutions  to  the  drums ; and,  by  other 
intermediate  wheels  and  pinions,  three  revolutions 
and  one-fifth  to  the  chain  wheel.  Tho  weight  of 
the  platform  wus  about  70  tons,  and  it  was  moved 
up  and  down  the  incline  at  a velocity  of  18  feet 
per  minute. 

The  steam  vessel,  named  the  Leviathan,  for 
conveying  the  goods  traffic  across  the  Forth,  was 
built  by  Mr.  K.  Napier.  It  was  constructed  of 
iron,  172  feet  long,  feet  in  breadth  over,  and 
31  feet  between  the  puddle-wlicels,  with  11  feet 
depth  of  hold.  The  draught  of  water  when  loaded 
was  feet,  and  when  unloaded  4]  feet.  Tlie 
vessel  was  propelled  by  two  steeple  engims,  each 
working  its  own  paddle,  of  the  collective  nominal 
power  of  210  horses.  On  the  deck  there  was 
standi'ge  for  three  lines  of  waggons,  the  end 
ones  on  each  line  being  “scotched.”  The  descrip- 
tion of  rail  used  throughout  was  the  inverted 
bridge-rail,  weigbiog  53  lbs.  to  the  yard,  the  same 
as  on  the  Granton  Pier  ; and  they  were  sunk  into 
the  longitudinal  timbers,  so  as  to  be  flush  with 
the  surface  of  the  deck. 

The  works  at  Granton  and  Burntisland,  ou  the 
Forth,  including  the  slipways,  platforms,  bta- 
tioiuiry  engines  and  gearing,  cost  10,000^. ; and 
the  Leviathan,  complete,  16,226^.  Tlie  working 
expenses  for  six  mouths  ending  J uly  last  were  768?. 
for  the  stationary  engines  and  machinery',  aud 
1,305?.  for  the  vessel. 

The  Leviathan  generally  made  from  four  to  five 
double  trips — a distance  each  way  of  5i  miles — iu 
the  day  of  twen'y-four  hours,  and  could  take  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  waggons  at  a time.  During 
the  last  six  mouths,  37,618  trucks  had  been  so 
conveyed  across  the  Forth.  The  time  occupied  in 
making  a single  trip  was  26  minutes,  aud  the 
operations  of  loading  and  unloading  were  per- 
formed in  fiom  5 to  8 minutes. 

At  the  Tay  Ferry  some  modifications,  suggested 
by  experience,  were  made.  The  inclination  of  tho 
slipway  was  1 in  8,  and  it  was  formed  of  timbers 
resting  upon  wooden  piles.  The  length  of  the  ferry 
was  only  seven-eighths  of  a mile.  The  vessel  the 
A'apferwas  140  feet  in  length,  feet  iu  breadth 
over,  and  22  feet  clear  bet^\  ecu  the  paddle-wheels; 
and  she  was  propelled  by  a pair  of  oscillating  eu- 
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gines  of  112  horse-power.  There  were  two  lines 
of  rails  on  the  deck,  with  standage  for  fifteen 
waggons.  The  vessel  made  from  six  to  seven  double 
trip?,  and  carried,  on  an  average,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  waggons  per  day.  Tlie  works  cost,  includ- 
ing the  slipways,  phitfonus,  stationary  engines  and 
gearing,  8,800V.,  and  the  vessel  Napier,  complete, 
9 182Z. 

’ These  works  were  designed  by  Mr.  Bouch,  and 
were  executed  under  his  directions  by  the  author; 
Messrs.  Anderson  being  the  contractors  for  working 
the  Ferries. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  remarked  that  the 
“ Floating  Railway  ” might  he  adopted  with_  ad- 
vantage in  all  places  where  the  expense  of  a bridge 
or  a tunnel  offered  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  or 
where  the  navigation  would  not  admit  of  inter- 
ruption by  the  erection  of  a bridge,  os  at  the 
Mersey  and  Biistol  Channels,  and  across  the 
Straits  of  Dover. 


LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  fifteenth  meeting  of  the  session  was  held 
on  Wednesday  evening,  the  17th  iustant. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Hay,  president,  in  the  chair,  said,— I 
have  great  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  onr 
olTicers  and  council  were  the  honoured  guests  of 
his  Worship  the  Mayor,  to  a banquet  at  the  1 own- 
hall,  last  Thursday  evening.  It  is  only  right  that 
every  member  should  know  this,  as  we  consider  it 
a most  gracious  and  respectful  recognition  of  this 
Society  by  his  worship.  He  is  the  first  gentleman 
occupying  the  high  position  lie  does  in  this  large 
and  important  commercial  city  who  has  enter- 
tained us  in  the  same  manner;  and  we  esteem  the 
coiniilimetit  the  more,  coubidcring  the  varie'y  and 
multiplicity  of  duties  and  engagements  ncees- 
saiily  iippertaiiiiug  to  that  position,  and  also  the 
circumslunce  that  the  pursuits  of  his  every-day 
life  are  not  naturally  allied  to  those  which  we 
represent.  The  Chairman  then  proceeded  to 
bring  under  the  notice  of  the  meeting  the  mode 
of  plastering  that  had  been  adopted  in  the  old 
rectory  at  Woodchurch,  whci  e,  under  the  joisting, 
there  was  a scries  of  hog  reeds,  held  up  uuder  the 
sides  of  the  joists  by  split  lathes,  and  upon  that 
was  the  plaster.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen 
bog-reeds  used  in  this  country  for  such  a purpose. 

Mr.  Edward  Ilaughton,  M.D.,  read  the  paper 
for  the  evening,  entitled,  “ Notes  on  the  Ancient 
Roman  Baths  of  England.”  The  author  of  the 
paper,  in  reference  to  tlie  mode  of  bathing,  said, — 
It  docs  not  appear  that  it  was  their  practice  to 
indulge  iu  that  kind  of  “ roasting  ” which  is  now 
bO  fashionable,  nor  do  we  find  mentioned  by  any 
author  any  such  thing  as  the  modern  practice  of 
drinking  immense  quantities  of  water  iu  the  bath. 
On  the  contrary,  wo  actually  find  Celsius  warning 
his  ]mticntB  against  remaining  too  long  in  the  bath, 
on  the  ground  that  vapour  baths  were  debilitating 
when  indulged  in  tocxcess.  He  might  have  said  the 
same  of  any  bath ; but  it  is  the  use  made  of  any- 
thing which  detcriTiines  its  influence  on  society. 
AVhen  luxury  w.as  rampant,  and  decency  not  in- 
culcated by  the  prevailing  form  of  religitais  bedief, 
it  was  not  to  bo  expected  that  the  Romans  would 
have  made  any  better  use  of  the  bath  than  they 
did,  when  an  unhallowed  civilization  had  reached 
its  climax,  and  the  city  of  abominations  was  living 
at  its  ease,  aud  enjoying  the  spoils  of  many  con- 
quered countries.  In  Britain,  however,  the  case 
was  different.  The  hardy  soldiers  who  ventured 
so  far  were  not  the  men  to  spend  their  days  in  idle 
luxury,  but  they  used  the  bith  as  a means  of  in- 
vigoratiuii  during  the  moat  arduous  achievements; 
aud  it  seems  to  me  that  (inasmuch  as  an  English- 
man is  neither  a Roman  nor  a Turk)  the  use  of 
the  hath  %vill  neither  be  accompanied  by  the  lazi- 
ness of  the  one  nor  the  sensuality  of  the  other. 
On  the  contrary,  I congratulate  niysclf  on  what- 
ever part  I have  taken  in  Its  introduction  into  the 
country;  and  1 believe  that  every  man  who  has 
aided  the  cause  may  justly  boast  that  he  has  as- 
sisted in  giving  the  people  a harmless  enjounent, 
which  is  capable  of  curing  disease,  preserving 
health,  aud  giving  new  capacity  for  labour. 


JIANCHESTER  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

A MEETijra  of  this  association  was  held  on  the 
I7tb  instant,  Mr.  Lawreuce  Booth  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Aitken,  vice-president,  read  the  paper  for  the 
evening,  on  “ The  Limits  of  Truth  in  relation  to 
Architecture.” 

The  subject  of  Italian  architecture  having 
necessarily  been  introduced,  the  writer  referred  to 
its  alleged  shortcomings  j “ its  want  of  adaptability 
to  the  various  requiremeuts  of  comfort  aud  con- 
venience in  the  internal  arrangements  of  a build- 


ing; the  deceptive  and  unsound  construction 
necessarily  connected  with  it ; and  the  necessity  of 
applying  unnatural  and  false  decoration  to  it.” 
These  allegations  were  then  severally  adverted  to 
in  detail,  and  evidence  adduced  with  regard  to 
the  first  to  prove  the  adaptability  of  Italian  archi- 
tecture to  all  conceivable  structures,  combining 
all  possible  effects  between  the  picturesque  andthe 
symmetrical.  The  subtilby  and  beauty  of  symmetry 
in  contrast  with  picluresqueness  was  ikcn  ad- 
vanced, and  supported  by  a reference  to  the  har- 
monic laws  of  proportion.  . 

Adverting  thereafter  to  the  salient  points  ot 
obiection  to  the  construction  in  Italian  architec- 
ture, and  endeavouring  to  show  their  inconclusive- 
ness, reference  was  made  in  the  following  terms  to 
the  faults  of  the  style  : — . 

"That  there  is  much  that  is  reprehensible  m 
the  practice  of  Italian  architecture  _ we  at  once 
admit : deception  and  mal-construction  exist  in 
almost  iiUerminahhi  instances;  but  is  this  the 
fault  of  the  style  ? Most  emphatically  we  say,  no. 
The  abuse  of  a thing  is  no  argument  against  its 
worth.  Rightly  used,  the  Italiau  style  becomes 
divested  of  sbam  design  and  fuleo  construction : 
apply  to  it  the  principles  of  truth,  and  it  wdll  be 
pure  architecture.  It  is  no  fault  of  the  style  that 
it  has  been  perverted  from  its  legitimate  purpose 
by  tliose  who,  not  able  to  comprehend  it  or  enter 
into  its  spirit,  have  depaitcd  from  its  truthful 
use.” 

After  discussion,  the  thanks  of  the  association 
having  been  presented  to  jMr.  Aitken  for  bis  paper, 
the  meeting  was  concluded  by  the  announcemeut 
of  the  following  subjects  for  ensuing  evenings;— 
May  1,  Mr.  Henry  Fhlier  on  “CheDiistry  in  Rela- 
tion to  Building;”  May  loth,  Mr.  Lawrence 
Booth  on  "Architects  and  Bmlilcrs;”  May  29th, 
Mr.R.KnillFreeiiiaiiou  “ Domesiic  Architecture.” 


THE  FEMALE  SCHOOL  OF  ART, 
QUEEN’S  SQUARE. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  private  view  of  the 
students’  drawings,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  the 
12bh  aud  13ih,  and  Monday,  the  15th  instant,  was 
well  attended.  Thirty  medals,  as  we  mentioned 
last  week,  have  been  awaided,  the  highest  number 
which  any  one  school  is  allowed  to  take.  Seventeen 
obtained  honourable  mention,  proving  that  more 
drawings  might  have  liaii  the  distinction  of  a medal 
bad  not  the  number  been  limited ; but  this  limita- 
tion has  a good  cflVct,  as  it  necessarily  tends  to 
raise  the  standard  of  excellence  in  the  school;  and 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  art-student 
should  aim  high. 

Between  500  and  600  visifors  viewed  the  draw- 
ings, above  300  of  these  coming  on  the  last  day. 
The  Couutess  of  Shelburne,  Lady  Easblakp,  Lady 
Hawes,  Mrs.  Milner  Gibson,  Mrs.  Henry  Cole,  and 
many  others  of  the  lady  palroncssps,  were  among 
the  visitors. 

There  was  a decided  improvement  in  the  draw- 
ings from  the  figure  upon  last  year.  Two  careful 
copies  from  one  of  Mulrciuly’s  studies,  marked  for 
national  competition,  deserved  attention.  The 
elementary  stages  of  instruction  were  also  well 
represented,  and  there  were  some  careful  studies 
from  natural  foliage  and  fiowers,  in  outline  and  in 
colour,  aud  one  iu  light  and  shade,  iu  chalk,  of 
fern,  clever  and  spirited,  by  Miss  Bryant.  The 
compositions  in  colour  of  fruit  and  flowers  were 
few,  and  those  far  below  what  has  been  produced 
by  this  school  in  former  years.  The  hold  gronjiings 
ill  tempera  which  the  school  irsed  to  he  famed  for 
were  wanting.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  tempera 
painting  is  not  only  the  most  usel'ul  lucdinm  for  the 
designer,  but  is  also  a capital  preparation  for  the 
young  artist,  vvho  may  afterwards  pass  on  to  oil 
colours,  us  it  imparts  freedom  of  handling.  There 
were  many  heads  from  the  life,  some  of  them  in 
chalk,  good,  and  one  time  sketch  in  two  hours  from 
the  life,  by  Miss  Le  Breton,  now  a probationary 
student  at  the  Royal  Academy,  was  very  clever. 
More  thanonevisitor  noticed  the  entire  absence  of 
any  ciireful  studies  of  antique  drapery.  Some  of 
the  studies  from  the  life  were  spoiled  by  the  exe- 
cution of  the  drapery,  showing  that  sufficient  study 
had  not  been  devoted  to  it. 

The  students  deserve  to  be  congratulated  on 
their  success  this  year;  evincing,  as  it  does,  not 
more  the  excellence  of  the  instruction  ufltirded  as 
the  good  and  kindly  feelings  of  sympathy  with 
their  superintendent.  Miss  Gann,  which  has,  in  no 
small  measure,  we  believe,  prompted  this  extra 
striving  fur  medal  distinction  for  the  general  good 
of  the  school. 

The  exhibition  in  aid  of  the  funds,  by  the  kind 
permission  of  the  council  of  the  Society  of  Ai  ts, 
will  bo  opened  on  the  1st  of  June,  at  their  rooms, 
Jobn-street,  Adelphi,  for  one  fortnight  only  ; and 


from  the  promises  of  friends  the  committee  hope 
to  be  enabled  to  render  it  very  attractive.  The 
greater  number  of  the  paintings  will  be  from 
private  collections,  not  accessible  to  the  public,  aud 
will  illustrate  iu  water-colour  the  history  of  the  art 
in  England. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  young  ladies  whose 
dr-iwings  are  forwarded  for  National  Competition  ; 
Miss  Eliza  Bryant,  Jliss  Rosa  Le  Breton,  Miss 
Margaretta  Ciarke,  Miss  Susannah  Fryer,  bliss 
Laura  Hertford,  Miss  Charlotte  James,  Miss  Emily 
Knapp, Miss  AnneMolyneux, Miss  Isabella  Piggott, 
Miss  Isabella  Fox  Smith,  Miss  Theresa  Smith,  Miss 
Emily  Snelgrove,  Miss  Frances  von  Sturmer,  and 
Miss  Augusta  Wells. 


THE  NOTTINGHAM  SCHOOL  OF  ART 
DESIGNS. 

At  a resent  meeting  of  the  town  council,  a re- 
port from  the  Committee  of  the  School  of  Art 
was  read,  detailing  the  procedure  as  to  Mr.  Simp- 
son’s designs,  taken  upon  the  resolution  of  the 
council,  of  27th  March,  1861,  not  to  entertain  plans 
by  another  architect  without  urgent  reason;  and 
intimating  the  result  at  wliich  the  committee  have 
arrived.  The  committee  on  this  report  state, 
that  the  Science  and  Art  Department  had  pro- 
mised 25  per  cent,  tow’ards  tlie  tost  of  erecting 
the  new  school  buildings,  on  condition  that  the 
plans  were  submitted  for  their  approval  and  the 
buildings  erected  in  accordance  with  their  re- 
gulations; that  the  funds  could  not  be  other- 
wise realized;  that  Mr.  Simpson  bad  been  invited 
to  alter  his  plans  in  accordance  with  the  rogu- 
liil.lotis  referred  to,  and  had  altered  them;  that 
Mr.  Redgrave  and  Captain  Fovvke  had  disap- 
proved of  them;  that  the  committee,  finding  it 
impracticable  to  proceed  with  Mr.  Simpson  s 
plans,  ofl’ered  him  compensation,  which  ho  de- 
clined, aud  invited  him  to  compete  with  other 
architects,  which  he  also  dcclliud  to  do;  that 
the  cuniniittcc  invited  four  of  the  tov/n  archi- 
tects, selected  by  ballot,  to  send  in  plans,  six  of 
which  were  received  and  sent  to  the  Govern- 
ment Department,  on  23i  d November,  1860,  with- 
out names;  and  that  the  plans  marked  F,  had 
been  selected  by  the  Department.  The  committee 
had,  therefore,  adopted  these  plans,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  town  council,  and  had  them- 
selves every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  them. 
The  elevation  was  in  the  same  style  as  the  Min- 
ton School  of  Art  at  Stoke,  and  the  Clifton 
School  of  Art. 

The  adoption  of  the  committee’s  report  was 
moved  by  Alderman  Heymann,  and  an  ameiul- 
nient,  rcfviTing  it  to  the  Inclosure  Committee,  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Rage,  and  carried,  after  a good  deal 
of  discussion,  by  a majonty  of  five. 

In  course  of  the  discussion  some  letters  by  Mr. 
Simpson  in  defence  of  his  plans  were  read.  From 
one  of  lliei.e,  addressed  to  Captain  Fowke,  wo  may 
quote  Mr.  Simpson’s  remarks  on  a chief  question 
at  issue  belweeu  him  and  the  gentlemen  of  tho 
Government  Department;  hut  first  we  bad  better 
quote  Captain  Fowke’s  objection  to  which  Mr. 
Simpson’s  remarks  are  a reply. 

In  lu8  addendum  to  Mr.  Redgrave’s  adverse 
criticism  on  the  plans,  of  date  28th  June,  ISGO, 
Captain  Fowke  says  ; — 

“ I concur  in  Ihe  foregoing  report,  and  would  remark,  in 
addition,  that  tlie  large  room,  called  on  plan  ‘ Antique 
Rotunda,’  appears  iiisiintciently  lighted  for  tlie  purpose  of 
an  c.xlrljiUoii  room.  The  area  cf  the  sky-light  is  only 
one-eighteciith  that  of  the  floor,  while  e.xpcrience  has 
shown  that,  for  rooms  in  which  pictures  or  objects  re- 
quiring sprchal  light  [are  exhibited],  one-half  of  the  floor 
area  is  not  too  m'nch  to  be  givioi  to  the  skylight : this  evil 
is  increased  by  tho  di'tance  to  which  the  light  is  removed. 
To  secure  the  nccessaiy  amount  of  light,  the  skylight 
would  have  to  be  increased  to  within  8 feet  of  the  radius 
oftlie  room.’’ 

In  his  reply  Mr.  Simpson  says  : — 

“ I hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  invidious  if,  in  justifica- 
tion of  my  owii  dome  light,  I quote  one  example.  The 
dome  oi  the  Pdiilheou  at  Home,  quoted  by  Gwilt  in  his 
Encyclopedia,  is  U2-6  diom.,  i.  f..  between  its  columns, 
independent  of  the  recesses  beyond,  and  145'Ohigh  from 
the  floor  to  the  eye  of  the  dome,  which  is  27'<l  diam.  The 
ari-a  of  the  eye  would  then  be  572'i',  and  the  cubicalqnan- 
tity  of  the  dome  to  be  lighted  would  be  1,934, 4f)0  feet;  so 
that  it  would  follow  that  each  superficial  foot  of  the  eyc- 
lights  would  occupy  the  amazing  quantity  of  3,380’0  cubic 
feet  of  the  whole.  Then,  as  to  the  relation  of  the  eye  to 
the  floor,  the  latter  in  round  numbers  contains  15,948 
siilierficial  feet,  ai,d  tlie  eye  (as  I have  already  stated) 
6/2  feet,  so  that  the  eye  is  little  more  than  l.28th  of  the 
floor.  Contrasting  the  top  light  of  my  circular  dome  with 
this  quotation,  which  is  15'6  diam.,  and  the  floor  54  feet 
diam.,  the  superficial  quantity  of  the  eye  in  round  num- 
hers  would  be  188,  while  that  of  the  floor  wouM  be  about 
2,290  superficial  feet ; so  that  it  would  follow  that  the  ey  e 
of  ray  rotunda  is  about  l-l2th  of  the  floor,  while  that 
quoted  by  the  above  authority  is  l-28th.’’ 

Mr.  Simpson  personally  also  entered  into  a long 
expLinatiou  at  the  council  meeting,  iu  course  of 
which  it  was  stated  that  it  was  an  injustice  to  him 
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to  say  that  the  rotunda  was  intended  for  pictures, 
and  that  the  coramittee,  of  whose  alleged  mis- 
representations he  complained,  ought  to  have 
explained  the  matter  to  the  Government  Depart- 
ment. 


THE  CENSUS  AMONGST  THE  LABOURING 
CLASSES  AND  THE  POOR. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find,  from  the  enumerators 
themselves,  that  they  experienced  little  or  no 
delay  at  the  bouses  of  the  working  classes,  and 
that  the  way  in  which  the  schedules  were  filled 
up  was,  for  the  most  part,  very  satisfactory. 

It  is  very  important  that  correct  statistics 
should  be  obtained  in  respect  of  the  poor  and 
industrious  classes  of  the  population. 

Statements  have  been  made,  descriptions  have 
been  given,  of  overcrowded  tenements,  in  which 
multitudes  are  poisoned : notwithstanding,  it  is 
necessary  that  all  the  accounts  which  have  been 
given  should  be  corroborated  by  the  census  re- 
turns. We  fear,  however,  that  in.  this  respect, 
ill  spite  of  all  the  care  which  has  been  taken, 
even  in  1861  we  have  not,  in  the  official 
reports,  got  quite  at  the  tnrtli.  In  order  to 
show  good  grounds  fur  doubt,  we  will  give 
one  instance  without  mentioning  the  locality: 
it  is  one,  however,  notorious  for  the  dilapidation 
of  the  dwellings,  and  tlie  enormous  popxilation 
of  the  miserable  place.  In  such  positions  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  enumerator  to  take  the 
greatest  care ; and  to  these  spots,  men  who  have 
time  to  sufficiently  do  their  duty,  and  who 
may  feel  well  disposed  to  the  work,  should  be 
appointed.  ; 

In  one  of  those  localities  it  was  the  lot  of 
the  writer  to  see  how  the  census  was  taken. ' 
The  enumerator  was  a gentleman  of  intelligence, 
who  was  engaged  in  business  iu  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
locality.  To  him  the  If.  paid  for  the  work  was 
not  au  object,  but  he  undertook  the  task  to 
oblige  his  friend,  the  registrar : in  fact,  the , 
sum  paid  to  the  enumerators  is  too  small  to 
ensure,  in  all  instances,  tlio  right  men  for  the 
purpose;  for  it  is  not  only  the  delivery  and 
gathering  in  of  the  householders’  schedules  at  the 
appointed  time  that  he  has  to  see  to,  hut  inquiries 
have  also  to  be  made  before  the  census  day 
arrives ; and  after  the  returns  are  got  in,  they 
have  to  be  averaged,  tested,  and  entered  into 
books  for  the  registrar,  and  other  labour  has  to 
be  completed. 

In  the  instance  mentioned, — and  we  have  reason 
to  fear  that  similar  mismanagement  has  been 
the  case  elsewhere, — for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  census,  the  enumerator  gave  his  power  to 
those  who  were  the  collectors  of  rent,  in  those 
houses  sublet  into  many  tenements.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  remind  our  readers,  that  these 
abominable  homes,  to  w'hich  we  have  so  ofteu 
felt  it  .1  duty  to  direct  attention,  arc  managed 
in  this  way.  A person  of  fortune  buys  up  large 
districts  of  shameful  property  : most  of  these 
gentlemen  would  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  near 
it : the  houses  are  therefore  put  into  the  bands 
of  an  agent,  who  sublets  them  to  the  best  bidders, 
in  lots:  those  who  take  them  again  sublet;  and 
then  the  houses  are  sub-sublet  into  rooms,  and 
often  the  rooms  are  again  sublet. 

In  such  cases  as  these,  it  is  clear  that  each  of 
the  parties  engaged  has  a profit,  and  this  raises  the 
price  of  the  homes  of  the  very  poorest  to  a shameful 
extent.  In  these  courts  and  alleys  the  houses  come 
into  the  possession  of  collectors — hard,  grasping 
men  and  women — who  keep  small  chandlers’ 
shops,  for  the  sale  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
who  sell  the  worst  articles  at  enormous  prices : 
some  of  these  persons  have  the  sub-rental  of  three, 
four,  five,  six,  and  perhaps  twenty  houses;  which, 
except  on  the  interference  of  the  medical  officers 
of  the  neighbourhood,  the  sanitary  inspectors,  or 
those  portions  of  the  press  which  take  an  interest 
in  assisting  those  left  without  care,  would  be  even 
worse  than  they  are  at  present.  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  under-agenta  of  this  kind  of  bouses, 
to  incur  as  little  expense  as  possible  : it  is  there- 
fore their  plan  to  prevent  the  exhibition  of  imper- 
fections : it  is  to  their  interest  to  hide  defects ; 
and  not  to  report  rightly  on  the  numbers  who 
actually  lodge  in  these  rooms.  Notwithstanding, 
in  the  taking  of  the  census  in  certain  overcrowded 
districts  of  London,  the  enumerators,  neglecting 
a chief  portion  of  their  duty,  instead  of  examining 
all  these  tenements,  and  gathering  the  statistics 
personally,  engaged  the  collectors  or  holders  of 
these  houses  to  get  the  papers  filled  up,  without 
troubling  themselves  in  the  matter.  Experience 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  dwellers  iu  these  places. 


and  of  the  habits  of  the  rent  collectors  alluded  to, 
assures  us  that  returns  gathered  in  this  way 
cannot  be  depended  upon. 


DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  WORKING-CLASSES 
IN  LEEDS. 

We  may  hope  that  the  observations  we  felt  it  our 
duty  recently  to  make  on  the  condition  of  Leeds 
will  not  be  without  effect  in  the  long  run.  A com- 
mittee of  gentlemen,  well  known  for  their  interest 
in  the  working-classes,  and  connected  with  the 
building  and  provident  societies  of  the  town,  have 
originated  and  inaugurated  a scheme  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  supply  a want  which  has  been  so  long 
felt,  and,  at  the  same  time,  enable  working-men  to 
become  the  owners  of  their  o^vti  dwelling-houses, 
at  an  outlay  very  slightly  exceeding  the  rent 
usually  given  by  the  better  paid  of  the  artisan 
class.  It  has  been  decided  to  erect  a block  of  ten 
houses,  each  having  a five  yards  enclosed  frontage 
for  a garden,  and  a separate  yard  and  outbuildings 
at  the  b.ack.  The  fouudation-stono  was  laid  on 
Saturday  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Carter.  The  designs  have 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  Ambler.  The  style  chosen 
is  the  Elizabethan,  with  oruamentul  gables,  slated 
roofs,  and  slightly  decorated  window-heads.  The 
houses  are  to  be  two  storli's  high,  separated  by  a 
lO-inch  wall,  and  having  a pantry  and  coal  cellar 
on  the  basement  at  the  back.  On  the  ground  floor 
there  will  be  a parlour,  entered  from  the  street, 
15  feet  2 inches  by  11  feet  6 inches,  and  a kitchen 
15  feet  2 inches  by  12  feet,  both  9 feet  in  height. 
On  the  upper  floor  there  are  to  be  three  bed-rooms : 
the  front  room  being  the  same  size  as  the  parlour, 
and  the  other  two  being  respectively  12  feet  by  7 
feet  4 inches,  and  9 feet  2 indies  by  7 feet  6 Inches. 
They  will  be  the  same  height  .as  the  rooms  below, 
and  are  to  have  ceilings.  The  staircases  run  from 
the  kitchens,  and  the  rooms  have  separate  en- 
trances. The  cost,  including  land  and  mortgage, 
is  not  to  exceed  150A  for  each  house ; and  working- 
men will  be  put  into  possession  on  paying  the 
amount  down,  or  25L  to  30/.,  and  taking  shares  in 
a building  society  for  the  balance.  By  paying 
down  say  31/.  odd,  on  obtaining  possession,  and 
taking  1 4-5th  share  in  a building  society,  the 
occupier  would  become  the  owner  in  thirteen 
years  and  six  months,  by  a weekly  payment  of 
-Is.  GJ , or  a few  pence  per  week  more  than  the 
estimated  rental  of  the  houses,  exclusive  of  rates 
and  taxes. 

This  seems  a good  step.  The  funds  for  carrying 
out  the  project  are  advanced  by  a gentleman  in 
the  town.  The  security  is  no  doubt  the  houses 
themselves.  This  business-like  method  of  destroy- 
ing dens  of  filth  and  fever,  and  giving  each 
man  an  independent  property,  and  a reward  for 
sobriety  and  perseverance,  is  a good  way  to  remedy 
evils  we  are  seeking  to  expose. 


THE  LABOUR  QUESTION. 

London. — lb  is  difficult  to  state  positively  to 
what  extent  payment  by  the  hour,  with  the  half- 
holiday on  Saturday  without  loss,  will  be  adopted, 
the  statements  we  receive  being  very  contradic- 
tory. This,  however,  appears  certain,  that  the 
firms  who  commenced  it  have  as  many  men  as  they 
xvant,  and  could  have  many  more  if  necessary. 
That  .a  large  number  of  independent  workmen 
approve  of  the  proposition,  and  will  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  it,  seems  clear.  We  continue  to 
receive  letters  to  that  efl’ect  from  workmen.  The 
following  is  the  close  of  one  of  them  : — 

" In  reference  to  payment  by  the  hour,  there  is  but  one 
plausible  objection  anticipated,  and  this  objection  is  more 
imaRinory  than  real,  viz,,  that  masters  may  feel  disposed 
to  discharge  at  tlie  end  of  any  hour.  When  an  employer 
has  men  fully  initiated  to  the  duties  required  of  them  he 
cannot  make  a sudden  change  without  injury  to  his  own 
interest.  I cannot,  therefore,  conclude  so  basely  of  em- 
ployers generally,  as  that  they  would  demean  themselves 
to  make  use  of  such  petty  spite  to  their  own  disadvantage ; 
but  let  the  worst  take  place— let  a man  be  discharged 
at  the  end  of  any  hour— his  work  still  remaining  to  be 
done,  another  must  take  his  place.  Men  as  individuals 
might  feel  those  sudden  changes  inconvenient;  but, 
taken  in  the  mass,  they  would  reap  the  advantage,  and 
not  the  employers.  As  I am  in  want  of  employment,  and 
I can  use  the  mallet  and  tools  better  than  the  pen,  I shall 
certainly  close  with  the  liberal  offers  held  out;  or,  to  use 
the  vulgar  terra,  I shall  “ go  in  black.” 

‘‘John  Guvpiv,  Stonemason.” 

It  would  be  a good  thing  if  workmen  would 
wipe  this  ugly  word  “black”  out  of  their  voca- 
bulary. 

Wolverhampton. — The  strike  of  painters,  gla- 
ziers, and  plumbers,  is  not  yet  at  an  end.  The 
employers,  in  turn,  have  resorted  to  a lock-out. 
They  agreed  to  pay  one  shilling  a week  more 
wages,  and  consented  to  the  application  of  the 
men  that  the  time  at  which  the  latter  might  leave 
work  should  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the 


builders’ operatives ; but  they  required  in  fixture 
that  the  men  should  observe  certain  rules,  which 
they  drew  up  as  the  proper  basis  for  an  adjust- 
ment. The  chief  difference  appears  to  be  that 
the  masters  require  the  men,  instead  of  being  at 
the  respective  shops  by  six  iu  the  morning,  and 
walking  in  their  masters’  time  to  their  places  of 
work,  to  be  two  miles  on  the  road  at  that  hour  in 
long  distances,  and  at  the  building  in  short  dis- 
tances ; while  the  journeymen,  on  the  other  hand, 
contend  they  should  be  one  mile  only  on  the  road 
at  the  stipulated  hour.  The  shops  are  now  closed 
against  all  the  men. 

Hereford. — The  brickmakers  working  at  the 
sereral  brickyards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Here- 
ford have  struck,  deraauding  an  increase  of  pay  of 
3d.  per  thousand.  Their  masters  are  not  inclined 
to  comply  with  their  demands. 

Chester. — The  operative  masons  have  published 
the  following  in  the  local  Chronicle,  ns  the  rules 
drawn  up  by  them : — 

Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Musters  aud  Stonemasons 
of  Chester. 

1.  The  hours  of  labour  shall  be  from  six  a.m.  to  half- 
past five  p.m.  so  long  as  there  is  sufficient  light,  except 
on  Monday,  to  start  at  seven  a.m.,  and  on  Saturday  to 
leave  off  at  four  o’clock  p.ni.  throughout  the  year; 
during  the  winter  months  from  daylight  until  dark  ; and 
in  no  case  later  than  halfpast  five  p.m.  for  a day's  work. 

2.  One  half-hour  to  be  allowed  for  breakfast,  and  one 
hour  for  dinner,  throughout  the  year ; and  for  country 
jobs  walking  time  to  be  allowed,  or  lodgings  paid. 

3.  The  wages,  from  the  second  Monday  in  February  to 
the  third  Monday  in  November  inclusive,  shall  be  4s.  8d. 
per  day  j and  during  the  remaining  portion  of  the  year, 
4s.  4d.  per  day ; the  employer  to  commence  paying  at  four 
o’clock,  and  on  no  account  later  than  half-past. 

4.  If  any  alterations  are  required  in  the  foregoing  rules, 
six  months’  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  by  either  party 
to  the  other  for  that  purpose,  stating  the  nature  of  such 
alterations.  The  notice  to  expire  between  the  1st  of  May 
and  the  Ut  of  August. 

Liverpool. — A crowded  meeting  of  operative 
painters  xvas  held  on  Saturday  evening,  to  consider 
a resolution  passed  at  a meeting  of  the  masters  on 
the  previous  evening,  adopting  the  hour  system, 
and  fixing  the  rate  of  wages  at  Sjd.  per  hour  for 
ten  hours  per  day,  allowing  the  men  the  privilege 
of  working  six  hours  aud  a half  on  Saturday,  be- 
ginning at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  leaving 
off  at  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  chairman 
explained  that  the  proposition  was  an  advance  in 
money  upon  the  ten  ordinary  working  hours  of  the 
day  of  Is.  Id.  per  week,  and  a greater  relaxation 
on  Saturday  than  the  men  had  asked  for ; hut, 
upon  overtime,  it  was  a decided  reduction ; the 
present  wages  for  overtime  being  C-Jd.  per  hour; 
and  it  was  also  a reduction  upon  t he  winter  wages ; 
for,  assuming  that  they  worked  eight  liours  a day, 
Saturday  included,  they  would  only  earn  23s.  per 
week ; the  xvages  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  being  ds.  a day,  or  24s.  a week.  It  was 
proposed  that  they  should  accept  the  ofi'er  on  con- 
dition that  the  masters  would  give  them  a guarantee 
not  to  discharge  them  at  an  hour’s  notice,  and  that 
they  would  agree  to  pay  price  and  quarter  for 
overtime  up  to  ten  o’clock,  and  price  and  half  after 
that  hour.  The  proposer  urged  those  present  to 
enrol  themselves  members  of  the  society  and  raise 
a good  fund,  so  that,  at  some  future  time,  they 
might  be  able  to  concoct  a scheme  on  a Saturday 
night,  and  retaliate  upon  the  employers  xvith  a 
vengeance.  Mr.  M'Arthur  moved  an  amendment 
to  the  effect  that  they  still  adhere  to  the  terms  of 
their  memorial,  unless  the  masters  agree  to  pay 
6d.  per  hour;  which,  after  a long  discussion,  was 
carried  by  a large  majority.  The  masters  are  said 
to  have  since  conceded  an  advance  of  wages  and 
shorter  hours  of  labour. 

Manchester. — The  masons’  labourers  of  Man- 
chester and  Salford  have  been  asking  for  an  ad- 
vance of  wages;  and,  this  having  been  refused, 
they  have  struck. 

Edinburgh. — At  a meeting  of  the  directors  of 
the  local  association  of  employers  in  the  building 
trades  on  Monday  night,  a sub-committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  rules  for  a National  Associa- 
tion, embracing  employers  in  all  parts  of  Scotland. 
The  Bub-coramittee  appointed  at  last  meeting  to 
obtain  information  and  designs  for  machinery  for 
sawing  and  planing  stones,  produced  several  de- 
signs, which  were  considered  by  the  meeting,  and 
they  again  remitted  the  matter  to  the  sub-com- 
mittee to  prepare  a prospectus  of  the  projected 
company,  aud  submit  it  to  the  next  meeting.  The 
operative  builders  meanwhile  still  continue  on 
strike  for  the  nine-hours  movement,  having  now 
been  out  for  six  weeks,  the  demand  being  resisted 
by  the  employers  on  the  ground  that,  though  the 
men  offered  to  accept  nine  hours’  pay,  the  practical 
object  was  to  receive  the  ten  hours’  pay  for  nine 
hoxirs’  labour.  The  men  lately  ofiered  to  engage 
to  ask  no  increase  in  their  pay  per  hour  for  twelve 
mouths,  but  to  this  proposal  the  employers  did 
not  accede.  The  joiners,  who  c.ame  out  shortly 
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after  the  masons,  have  since  given  in,  not  having 
funds  or  organization  to  enable  them  to  carry  on 
the  struggle.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of 
masons  who  have  left  town  and  found  worlc  else- 
where, and  to  a considerable  body  having  obtained 
work  on  the  nine-hotira  systein,  the  unemployed 
masons  in  Edinburgli  have  been  reduced  to  about 
200.  We  understand  that  at  the  last  meeting  or 
the  directors  of  the  Master  Builders’  Association, 
it  was  agreed,  in  order  to  bring  the  present  strike 
to  a termination. and  prevent  further  inconvenience 
to  the  public,  that  they  should  recommend  to  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Association,  to  bo  held  on 
the  evening  of  Wednesday,  first,  that  it  be  pro- 
po.scd  to  the  operatives  to  compromise  the  matter 
by  the  hewers  working  nine  hours,  and  the  builders 
ten  hours  per  day,  or  the  alternative  of  submitting 
the  whole  case  to  an  arbiter,  to  be  mutually 
chosen. 

Jersey. — At  a meeting  of  the  master  builders  on 
April  litb,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  tlie 
wages  be  paid  at  3s.,  British,  pet  day,  for  ordinary 
good  workmen,  and  all  others  according  to  their 
ability;  and  that  the  day’s  labour  shall  consist  of 
ten  hours  all  the  year  round.  The  men  who  asked 
33.  6d.  on  the  8th,  met  after  the  roaster  builders’ 
meeting,  and  it  was  decided  after  the  decision  of 
the  masters  had  appeared  in  the  papers,  that 
another  meeting  should  be  calk'd. 


rBOVlNCIAL  NEWS. 

UoriJiampton. — Tlie  new  schools  for  the  parish 
of  St.  Giles  are  progressing  rapidly.  The  buildings 
arc  to  be  faced  with  Duston  stone  above  the  plinth, 
which  is  of  blue  bricks.  Bath  stone  windows, 
doorways,  and  copings  arc  introduced,  with  a bell- 
turret  50  feet  from  the  ground  line.  The  contract 
is  about  2,OOOZ.  Mr.  R.  Coaford  is  the  builder, 
and  Mr,  E.  E.  Law,  .architect. 

Soehester. — The  new  county  court  building  will 
be  at  once  commenced  on  the  piece  of  land  oppo- 
site St.  Margaret’s  Bank,  by  Mr.  Spicer,  of  Strood, 
who  has  taken  the  contract. 

Sheerness. — The  new  barrack  buildings  (Mr. 
Naylar,  of  Rochester,  conti'actor,  at  0,300^.),  are 
to  consist  of  quarters  for  seventy  married  soldiers, 
trgether  with  washing,  drying,  and  ironing  rooms, 
besides  ablution-rooms  and  baths,  and  everything 
necessary  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  sol- 
diers’ families  stationed  at  Sheerness  garrison. 

Cirencester.  — Messrs.  Medland  & Maberlcy 
have  submitted  their  designs  for  a corn  exchange, 
and  these  have  been  a])proved.  The  hall  will  be 
of  larger  dimensions  than  at  first  contemplated, 
namely,  48  feet  wide  by  90  feet  long.  The  gallery 
or  corridor  will  be  lighted  from  above  for  its  whole 
length.  


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

llocJiester. — Plans  for  the  proposed  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Free  Mathematical  School,  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  51.  Bulmer,  architect.  The 
governors  have  recently  purchased  three  houses 
in  Iligh-stroet  adjuining  the  school,  two  of  which 
are  to  be  taken  down,  and  the  additional  school 
building  erected  on.  their  site.  The  plans  prepared 
include  the  erection  of  an  additional  school-room 
fur  a portion  of  the  scholars,  together  with  a class- 
room, retiring-room  for  the  boys,  rooms  for  the 
boarders,  and  other  apartments. 

Bedford. — The  new  Grammar  School  has  been 
opened.  The  want  of  accommodation  in  the 
grammar  school,  says  the  local  Times,  has  long 
been  felt,  and  the  trustees  at  last  deckled  upon 
erecting  additional  rooms  on  the  north  side  of  the 
old  building,  extending  over  Ilorne-lane  and  the 
site  of  the  house  occupied  by  Mrs.  Baas.  The  new 
buildings  were  erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  Hors- 
ford,  surveyor  to  the  trustees  of  the  estate  at 
Bedford,  and  consist  of  a large  room  forming 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  building,  58  feet 
by  30  feet : on  the  south  side  of  this  there  are 
two  rooms,  one  below  and  another  above,  each 
22  feet  by  24  feet;  between  which  and  the  old 
building  there  is  the  entrance-hall  and  staircase, 
surmounted  by  a tower.  The  two  old  school- 
rooms have  been  converted  into  class-rooms. 
The  new  erection  is  in  character  with  the  old, 
and  therefore  presents  no  architectural  display, 
hut  is  simply  a plain  stone  bulldiug.  Messrs. 
Thompson  & Fryer,  of  Derby,  were  the  con- 
tractors. 

STiretcsbury, — Schools  have  been  erected  and 
opened  in  coiinectlon  with,  the  prrish  church,  at 
the  village  of  Meole  Brace.  The  style  of  the 
architecture,  according  to  the  Shrewsbury  Chro- 
nicle, is  “Victorian  Gothic.”  The  boys’  school 
measures  40  feet  by  20  feet ; the  girls’,  20  feet  by 
18  feet,  each  having  n porch.  The  roofs  are  open 


timbers,  and  stained  in  oak.  There  is  a spirelet, 
visible  from  a considerable  distance,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a wrought-iron  terminal.  The  total 
cost  was  900?.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Christian, 
of  London;  and  the  builders  were  Alesers.  T.  & 
J.  Groves,  of  Shrewsbury. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  SMALL  HOUSES. 

SiHj — There  are,  as  you  are  well  aware,  a large 
number  of  small  houses  erected  in  London,  as  well 
as  in  country  towns,  upon  a plan  which  is  one  of 
great  inconvenience  and  los-s  of  room ; mean 
that  mode  of  building  by  which  the  staircase  is 
taken  out  of  the  back  parlour,  and  the  back  upper 
rooms  of  the  house;  whereby  the  back  rooms  in 
small  houses  (and,  indeed,  in  a large  number  of 
houses  which  let  at  40?.  or  50?.  a year)  are  ren- 
dered almost  useless,  either  as  bed-rooms  or  sitting- 
rooms. 

To  remedy  this  evil  would  he  a great  blessing 
to  the  poor,  who  occupy  houses  from  12  feet  to 
15  feet  frontage,  as  well  as  to  a large  class  of  per- 
sons who  are  compelled  to  live  in  houses  of  much 
greater  value,  but  of  similar  inconvenient  con- 
struction. 

I beg  to  suggest  a mode  of  building  which 
would  remedy  this  great  defect  at  a small  ex- 
pense; namely,  to  build  the  staircase  in  the  yard, 
immediately  adjoining  the  rear  of  the  house, 
whereby  the  back  parlour  and  the  back  kitchen, 
and  all  the  rooms  over  them,  would  bo  of  the 
same  useful  size  ns  tlie  front  parlour. 

There  would  bo  a long  passage  of  the  usual 
width,  which  would  pass  under  the  stairs  into  the 
washhouse  and  yard,  which  passage  would  com- 
municate with  the  basement  by  a door  and  stair- 
case adjoining  the  washhouse  door. 

The  passage  may  be  open  to  the  stairca-sc,  or 
shut  off  by  an  arched  (nr,  in  large  houses,  an 
ornamental)  doorway. 

In  small  bouses,  the  staircase  may  be  square, 
lighted  from  without;  and  in  those  of  larger 
dimensions,  a circular,  or  well-stair,  either  lighted 
from  without,  or  by  a skylight  from  above,  would 
add  much  to  the  ornamental  appearance  of  the 
inside. 

The  staircase  will  open  alike  to  the  passage 
leading  to  the  ujiper  rooms,  as  to  the  room  over 
the  washhouse. 

The  above  suggestions,  if  carried  out,  would  not 
increase  the  expense  of  building  small  houses 
more  than  about  fi?.  or  8?.  (as,  according  to  the 
present  plan,  they  must  have  staircases),  whilst 
the  increased  size  of  the  rooms  would  command 
an  additional  rental  of  2?.  or  3?.  year;  and  in 
houses  of  rather  larger  dimensions,  the  remunera- 
tive rental  would  be  considerable.  I rent  a house 
at  40?.  a j'ear,  which  I shall  be  obliged  to  leave 
on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  back  rooms ; 
but  if  it  were  constructed  on  the  principle  I hp.ve 
shown,  I would  gladly  pay  an  additional  lOZ.  a 
year  for  it.  T.  H. 


FURNITURE  AT  THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Sin, — All  visitors  must  admire  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Shaw  & Forsyth,  now  exhibiting,  and 
of  which  you  gave  a view  in  your  last.  It  is  not 
my  intention  to  find  fault  with  that  work,  but  to 
show  that  it  is  not  absolutely  true  design;  that  it 
is  rather  antiquarian  than  modern.  The  whole 
structure  has  the  appearance  of  a miniature  stone 
building,  which  is  surely  not  desirable  in  furni- 
ture of  wood.  The  idea  is  Media'val,  and  every 
designer  must  acknowledge  that  this  part  of 
Medimvnl  design  is  the  least  successful.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  that  in  the  early  5Iiddle  Ages 
very  much  work  indeed  partook  of  an  architec- 
tural design:  thus  we  find  reliquaries  in  the  form 
of  a chapel ; monstrances,  with  buttresses  and  the 
general  features  of  a Gothic  tower  ; cupboards  of 
wood,  built  up  in  the  form  of  a castle  of  stone ; 
and  many  other  misapplications  of  stone  con- 
struction to  other  materials.  Mr.  Shaw  has  here 
designed  a beautiful  5Iedia;vnl  bookcase,  but 
which  is  essentially  archaic  in  treatment,  and 
perpetuates  all  the  faults  of  a Jledircval  design.  I 
am  not  finding  fault  with  Gothic  ornament  or 
carving,  for  I admire  it  above  all  others;  but  with 
the  misapplied  construction  so  common  in 
Medifeval  work,  as  also  in  another  line  in  the 
Cinque-cento  and  Renaissance.  In  the  bookcase 
alluded  to,  what  is  the  sense  of  the  two  small 
painted  castles  at  the  top  ? And  would  not  an 
elegant  symmetrical  pattern  or  border,  painted  on 
gold,  look  better  than  the  archaic  scale  pattern, 
which  is  excessively  harsh  to  the  eye  ? The  arches 
of  the  upper  tier  are  quite  stone-like  in  construc- 


tion, and  take  away  all  idea  of  wood.  Then  the 
sloping  sort  of  penthouse  roof  between  the  book- 
shelves and  cupboard  is  not  elegant;  the  pattern 
is  so  laid  as  to  give  an  idea  of  relief, — certainly  a 
“ sham  ” in  mosaic,  and  which  i.s  wanting  in 
repose.  It  is  most  unpleasant  to  the  eye  by  its 
conspicuous  position  and  want  of  apparent  flatness. 
Next  and  last,  the  doors  of  the  upper  cupboard  are 
in  fin  “ arcading  of  wood.”  Mr.  Shaw,  you  are  not 
building  a cathedral  facade.  Wood,  every  child 
in  furniture  design  knows,  ought  to  be  vertical 
and  horizontal  in  construction  on  account  of  the 
grain.  How  much  better  these  doors  would  have 
looked  in  flat  mosaic  nr  in  panels  of  painting,  or 
figure  or  animal  carving  in  relief,  surrounded  by 
their  natural  projecting  constructional  framework, 
the  latter  inlaid  or  elegantly  decorated  with  a 
coloured  border  ! 

I have  simply  written  this  to  explain  that  in 
woodwork,  architecture  is  a mistake:  arcluLccts 
designing  I'urniture  too  often  forget  this,  as  did 
their  brethren  of  the  thirteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  also.  Mr.  Shaw  has  produced  a design 
of  the  thirteenth  century  with  all  the  faults 
architects  of  that  age  made  when  they  were  only 
architects  and  not  upholsterers.  It  is  a stone  design, 
and  not  wood.  ALunoRSE  Wajukoton. 


IN  THE  MATTER  OP  THE  5IETROPOLITAN 
RAILWAY. 

Sir, — This  company  are  inflicting,  under  cover 
of  their  Act,  a great  amount  of  wrong  and  injury 
on  private  individuals  and  pro])erty.  If  passing, 
please  look  at  a house  even  so  far  off  as  2,  Great 
Bath-street,  and  the  pavement  thence  to  the. 
Workhouse, — fissures  and  cracks  and  settlemenls 
in  every  direction.  I fully  expect  to  hear  of 
accidents. 

They  attempt  to  shore  up  after  all  the  nii.schief 
is  done.  As  for  the  shoring  at  the  Workhouse  this 
is  of  no  use  : they  have  nothing  to  shore  to  : the 
shoring  came  clean  away;  gi'ound  having  given 
way  underneath:  better  had  it  been  shored  up 
internally. 

A neighhonr,  Mr.  Croucher,  a large  dealer  in 
old  materials,  cannot  get  a drawer  in  and  out  of 
his  premises;  and,  from  the  hindorance,  stoppage, 
and  loss  of  business  consequent  on  his  premises 
beiny  hoarded  zn,  the  entire  roadway  being  blocked 
up,  ])uts  his  weekly  loss  down  at  10?.  Surely  the 
Legislature  can  never  liave  intended  this. 

A HOTJSEnOLDEE. 


A FOREMAN’S  FUNERAI.. 

Sir,— I was  led  by  a true  feeling'  of  respect  to  Finchley 
Cemetery,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  tlie  I5th  in«taut,  to 
witness  the  interment  of  the  head  foreman  of  Messrs. 
Holland  & Uaiinen,  bailders,  of  Bloomsbury,  and  was 
delighted  to  notice  a very  great  number  of  men  of  each 
branch  in  the  building  line,  all  most  respectably  attired, 
and  appearing  most  serious  and  attentive.  I was  moved 
to  notice  the  tears  rolling  down  the  cheeks  of  some  of 
the  hard-working  men  as  they  watched  the  lowering  of 
their  foreman  into  the  grave,  and,  no  doubt,  as  they  cast 
a thought  on  his  children,  some  of  tender  years,  who  are 
left  to  mourn  the  loss  of  their  parent.  Some  of  these 
men,  sir,  had  come  a long  distance  to  attend  the  burial  of 
their  once  foreman.  I was  more  delighted  to  see  the  head 
of  the  firm  there  also,  to  behold  the  last  of  his  valued 
servant,  although  suffering  from  continued  indisposition. 

These  facts  prove,  I conceive,  that  builders’  workmen 
have  hearts  to  foci  for  the  troubles  aud  afflictions  of 
others,  and  can  respect  and  value  those  who  are  placed 
above  them,  notwithstanding  circumstances  that  have 
recently  tended  to  lower  workmen  in  the  opinion  of  the 
public. 

It  demonstrates,  also,  that  there  is  nothing  so  condu- 
cive to  the  interests  of  the  employer  and  employed  a.s  the 
rightly  cultivating  that  which  may  be  denominated  atree, 
namely,  the  social  tree,  nothing  so  likely  to  produce 
happiness  among  the  working  classes  as  the  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  this  tree  ; nothing  more  likely  to  heal  the  wound.s, 
to  settle  the  divers  disputes  which  nt  times  will  arise,  as 
a proper  application  of  the  leaves  of  this  glorious  tree. 

I do  think,  sir,  if  you  had  seen  the  employer,  clerks, 
foremen,  labourers,  boys,  tradesmen,  all  mingling  toge- 
ther, having  on  that  solemn  occasion  flung  away  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven  those  class  distinctions  so  necessary 
in  every-day  life, — I say  1 do  think  you  would  have  agreed 
with  lEC  that  sociality  had  done  its  good  work  in  this  firm . 

J.  A.  P.,  a Joiner. 


The  Jtoyal  Gallery  of  Art.  Edited  by  S.  C. 

Hall,  F.S.A.  Loudon;  P.  & D.  Colnaghi  & 

Co.,  1861 ; Agnew  & Son,  Manchester. 

This  fine  work  is  now  nearly  completed,  having 
reached  the  forty-seventh  part.  This,  which  is 
now  before  us,  contains  “The  Royal  Sisters,”  en- 
graved by  Desvacbez,  after  J.  Sant  (portraits  of 
the  Princess  Helena  and  the  Princess  Louisa); 
“ The  Cottage  Home,”  by  S.  Smith,  after  I.  V. 
Gibson,  of  Manchester;  and  “The  Gipsy,”  very 
well  engraved  by  Sherratt,  Jun.,  after  J.  Phillip, 
R.A.  Mr.  Hall  has  well  kept  his  promises,  and 
has  produced  a beautiful  work,  which  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  all  who  love  pictures. 
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Tramways  in  Ireland. — The  corporation  of 
Dublin  have  granted  Mr.  Train  leave  to  lay  down 
experimental  lines  on  two  of  the  roads  leading 
from  the  city  of  Dublin  to  the  suburbs,  and  a com- 
pany has  been  started  at  Wicklow,  entitled  the 
Wicklow  Tramway  Company.  Its  capital  is  to 
be  raised  in  2,000  shares  of  203.  each,  one  half  of 
which  have  already  been  subscribed  for.  The 
Wicklow  commissioners  have,  in  consideration  of 
the  importance  of  the  project,  granted  the  entire 
ground  for  the  tramway  at  the  nominal  yearly 
rent  of  Is. 

The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Cardiff. — From 
the  eighth  annual  report  on  the  sanitary  state  of 
C-irdiff,  by  the  officer  of  health  for  the  town,  (Mr. 
II.  J.  Paine,  M.R.C.S.),  it  appears  that  the  rate  of 
its  mortality  is  favourable  as  compared  with  that 
of  previous  years,  or  even  as  compared  with  the 
mortality  ruling  iu  many  other  towns  during  the 
year  1860.  According  to  the  report^of  the  regis- 
trar-general for  that  year,  the  average  rate  of 
mortality  in  125  di-stricts,  and  23  sub-districts, 
comprising  the  chief  towns,  was  22-57  per  thousand; 
in  the  remaining  districts  and  sub-districts,  com- 
prising chiefly  small  towns  and  country  parishes, 
the  death-rate  was  10-67  : the  average  death- 
rate  of  the  whole  kingdom  was  21-13.  In  Cardiff, 
the  estimated  population  being  35,000,  and  the 
deaths  registered  662,  the  rate  of  mortality  was 
18-91  per  ihoKsand.  Dr.  Simon,  in  his  report  on 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  kingdom,  makes 
this  remark:  "Those  places  w-hcre  infants  are 
most  apt  to  die,  are  necessarily  the  places  where 
the  survivors  are  most  apt  to  be  sickly.’^  It  Is, 
therefore,  even  in  this  respect,  so  far  satisfactory 
to  find  that  lust  year  the  relative  rate  of  mortality 
under  five  years  of  age  to  total  deaths,  at  Cardiff, 
was  only  41  percent.  ; while,  in  the  previous  year, 
it  was  4'7  per  cent. ; although  in  the  metropolis,  by 
the  way,  it  was  only  43  per  cent.  That  there  is 
still  much  to  do  at  Cardiff  also  appears  from  this 
report,  which  gives  a list  of  various  streets  as 
being  in  a very  offensive  state,  and  draws  atten- 
tion to  an  ill-drained  locality,  n.amed  Grangetown, 
the  sewerage  of  which  seems  to  be  itself  an  abomi- 
nable nuisance,  requiring  immediate  amendment. 

Court  of  Common  Council:  New  Asylum: 
Decoration  of  St.  Paul’s.— At  a recent  court 
of  common  council,  Mr.  Alderman  Dakin  hi'ought 
up  the  report  of  the  special  committee  of  which 
he  was  chairman,  recommending  the  erection  of 
a Pauper  Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  City  of  London, 
at  an  expense  of  43,500L,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  250  patients,  on  plans  which  had  been 
approved  by  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy.  Ori- 
ginally it  was  proposed  by  the  committee  to 
build  an  asylum  capable  of  accommodating  up- 
w'ards  of  320  p:itients,  including  the  imbecile  as 
well  as  the  lunatic  poorj  but  resolutionshaving 
been  passed  by  the  City  of  London  Union  and 
the  East  and  West  London  Unions,  to  the  effect 
that  it  Was  not  desirable  to  remove  the  imbeciles; 
the  commissioners  sanctioned  the  erection  of  a 
building  for  the  admission  only  of  pauper  lunatics 
to  the  number  of  250.  The  report  w'as  agreed 
to,  and  referred  back  to  the  committee  to  be 
carried  into  execution,  with  a reference  at  the 
same  time  to  the  Coal,  Corn,  and  Finance  Com- 
mittee, to  consider  the  mode  of  providing  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  proposed 
asylum.  Mr.  Lawley,  chairman  of  the  Coal,  Corn, 
and  Finance  Committee,  brought  up  a report 
from  that  body,  recommending,  amongst  other 
grants  by  the  court,  one  of  750Z.  towards  the 
gilding  and  ornamentation  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 
The  report  was  adopted,  though  that  part  of  it 
which  referred  to  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul’s 
gave  rise  to  a discussion  and  two  hostile  amend- 
ments, based  mainly  on  the  allegation  that  the 
ornamentation  of  the  metropolitan  cathedral  was 
a duty  which  devolved  on  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
and  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  The  pro- 
posed expenditure  was  defended  on  the  ground 
that  legislation  of  recent  years  had  left  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  without  funds  for  the  execution  of 
such  a work ; that  the  sustentation  and  decora- 
tion of  the  cathedral,  located  as  it  was  in  the 
heart  of  the  City  of  London,  were  objects  espe- 
cially worthy  of  the  regard  of  the  corporation ; 
and  that  even  if  it  were  true  that  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
had  failed  in  their  duty  towards  the  edifice, 
that  was  no  reason  why  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  should  neglect  theirs.  Both  amendments 
were  negatived  by  large  majorities,  and  750L  was 
voted  for  the  purpose  in  question  — which  was 
stated  to  be  the  gilding  of  the  roof  of  the  cathe- 
dral, from  the  screen  to  the  nave. 


Glasgow  Arcititectubax  Society.  — The 
seventh  meeting  of  the  third  session  of  this  society 
was  held  on  Monday  night,  15tb,  in  the  Scottish 
Exhibition  Booms,  Bath-street,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson 
presiding.  Mr.  David  Haire  read  a paper  upon 
" Decorative  Art,’’  which  was  followed  by  some 
conversational  remarks  by  the  members  present ; 
and  after  the  transaction  of  some  other  business 
the  meeting  separated. 

State  of  Clerkenwell  W’'oRKirousE,  Coppice 
Bow.  — In  an  application  for  an  injunction 
made  by  the  Buard  of  Guardians  against  the 
Metropolitan  Bailway  Company,  the  district- 
surveyor,  Mr.  Sibley,  states,  in  an  affidavit,  that 
“having  duly  surveyed  the  w’orkhoiise.  Coppice- 
row,  he  is  of  opinion  that  its  stability  has  been 
seriously  affected  by  the  railway  works  of  the 


Mayalx’s  Portraits  of  Eminent  Men.* — 
Mr.  Mayall  has  commenced  the  issue  of  a series  of 
photographs  of  eminent  men  with  one  of  Lord  Der- 
by; and  will  give,  in  succession,  Lord  Brougham, 
Lord  liyndhurst,  and  others.  This  of  Lord  Derby 
is  an  admirable  likeness,  and  a very  good  picture. 

Ashton  and  Durinfield  Mechanics’  Insti- 
tution Competition. — A special  meeting  of  the 
committee  for  the  selection  of  plans  was  held  on 
Monday  evening.  The  plans  selected  were  those 
marked  " Finem  lle-^pice,’’  the  architects  being 
Messrs.  Starkey  & Cufiley,  of  Manchester.  Twenty- 
one  designs  were  submitted. 

Royal  Italian  Opera. — Sir.  Gye’s  new  tenor. 
Signor  Tiberini,  has  proved  very  successful  in  the 
"Puritani.”  Withoxrt  possessing  a very  great 
voice,  what  he  has  is  well  trained,  flexible,  and 


Metropolitan  Railway,  and  that  the  further  delicate, — capable,  too,  of  forcible  expression  when 
prosecution  of  such  works  will  be  at  the  imminent  I need  be.  Madame  Tiberini  was  the  Elvira;  and, 


peril  of  the  lives  of  the  inmates.” 


j in  the  face  of  all  recollections,  more  than  satisfied 


Convertible  School  Desks. — In  our  notice  ! her  audience.  Aided  by  Ronconi  and  Formes,  the 
of  the  completion  aud  opening  of  St.  Giles’s  Na-  j opera, — a bouquet  of  flowers, — was  throughout  well 
tionul  Schools,  Bloomsbury,  we  ineutioued  that ! performed.  Ou  Thursday  evening  Rossini’s  "GuH- 
Mr.  E.  Barry’s  clerk  of  works  Irid  invented  a | elmo  Tell,”  was  revived,  with  a strong  cast  and 
method  of  converting  the  school  desks  into  tables,  j scenery,  of  which  w-e  must  speak  hereafter. 
&c.,  by  means  of  joints  or  hinges.  IMr.  Benest,  of ! Roofing  the  Royal  Exchange.  — Wo  hear 
Norwich,  at  the  time  sent  us  in  a claim  of  his  own  j that  the  Gresli.am  Committee,  convened  to  con- 
to  a similar  invention,  but  without  anything  to  ' sider  the  ultimate  mode  in  which  the  quadrangle 
show  the  precise  nature  of  his  plan.  This  we  ■ of  the  Roy:>l  Exchange  shall  be  covered,  have 
have  since  had  sent  us;  and  the  diagrams  sho-w  , passed  a resolution  empowering  the  Lord  Mayor 
clearly  the  method  of  an  invention  by  means  of  Mr.  Farrington,  the  Master  of  the  Mercers’ 
■which  school  desks  may  be  either  joined  two  and  Company,  to  confer  with  the  Committee  of  Lloyd’s, 
two,  or  by  a series  of  such  arrangements,  in  a hori- ; with  the  view,  if  possible,  to  prevail  upon  them, 
zontal  plane,  so  as  to  form  tables  set  before  the  | deference  to  -what  appears  to  bo  the  weight  of 
seats;  or  turned  down  almost  perpendicularly,  so  , P'lhlic  opinion,  so  far  as  it  has  been  elicited,  to 
as  to  form  backs  to  the  seats  ; the  usual  slope  as  . waive  the  objections  they  have  hitherto  felt  it 
desks  being,  of  course,  also  provided  for  by  the  , their  duty  to  urge  against  roofing  the  building  at 
joints  and  fastenings;  which,  with  the  stands,  are  ; the  higher  level,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  in- 
of  iron,  while  the  flats  of  the  desk  aud  seat  are  i terfere  with  light  and  air.  The  Lord  Jlayor  .and 
of  wood.  ] the  Master  are  to  bo  at  liberty,  if  they  tbitik  fit. 

Brick  JIachines — Eccles’s  Patent. — In  this  avail  tbeiuselves  of  the  advice  and  assistance 


form  of  the  numerous  brick  machines  which  of 
late  years  have  been  coming  into  use,  the  clay  is 
taken  from  the  embankment  and  placed  into  wag- 
gons, which  run  on  a tram-road  on  a slight  incline 
to  the  hopper,  fixed  so  as  to  dispense  with  hoisting 
machinery.  In  the  hopper  are  two  sets  of  knives 
or  agitators,  working  triinsvcrsely,  and  cutting  the 
clay  into  small  pieces  for  the  three  crushing  rollers, 
whence  it  passes  into  a horizontal  cylinder,  with 
pug-mill  shaft  aud  blades,  working  on  the  screw 
principle,  and  is  then  forced  by  a side  knife  or 
iper  through  the  dies,  on  to  tables  fitted  with 


of  Mr.  Titc,  the  architect  of  the  Exchange,  and 
Mr.  Smith,  the  surveyor  to  the  Mercers’  Com- 
pany', iu  the  interview.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
the  threatened  mistake  may  yet  be  prevented. 

Ladies’  Sanitary  Association.  — The  anni- 
versary of  this  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday 
last,  at  the  Hanover-square  Rooms,  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  presiding.  The  bishop  advocated  the 
claims  of  the  Association  upon  the  several  grounds 
of  religion,  humanity,  and  self-interest ; showing 
the  effect  of  its  operations  in  making  it  possible 
for  the  poor  to  become  religions  and  respectable; 


rollers,  where  the  mass  is  divided  by  wire  cutters  reducing  the  amount  of  disease  and  death ; and 
in  the  required  size  for  bricks.  They  arc  then  lowering  the  taxation  of  the  couutry.  Mr. 
removed  on  trays  to  the  dry  ing  shed,  where  they  Thomas  Hughes  proposed  the  first  resolution, 
remain  until  ready  for  the  kiln.  The  machine  is  ! was  seconded  by  Dr.  Lankcstcr.  The 

about  12  feet  long  by  9 feet  broad.  The  drying  I of  Shaftesbury  advocated  strongly  the  cause 
sheds  are  heated  by  the  exliaust  steam  from  the  tl*®  Association,  and  referred  to  its  tracts 
engine,  and  hot-air  pipes  inserted  inthe  boiler  flue,  ; ^'pon  domestic  subjects  as  some  of  the  most  in- 
without  interfering  with  the  working  of  the  boiler,  ; teresting  he  had  ever  read.  'J'hc  Bishop  of  Lon- 
and  without  extra  fuel.  The  hot  air  is  driven  by  "^on  said  there  was  no  doubt  a great  want  of 
a Am  into  the  sheds  through  the  pipes,  which,  in  ' sanitary  knowledge,  but  there  was  a greater 
the  sheds,  are  perforated,  allowing  the  heat  to  be  i of  sanitary  belief.  The  meeting  was  also 
equally  diffused  amongst  the  bricks.  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Baldwin  Brown,  Dr. 

Suburban  Dwellings  FOR  the  Metrofolit.vn  I Lewis,  Sir  Harry  Yerney,  and  Mr.  Slauey.  The 
Y’'orking-Classes. — In  their  quarterly  report,  i was  read  by  the  Hon.  \Y.  Cowper.  The 

which  they  usually  send  us,  the  Conservative  Land  ' Association  is  calculated  to  do  much  good,  and 
Society  refer,  as  follows,  to  this  question : — " The  j deserves  a larger  amount  of  support  than  it  has 
great  extension  of  the  Metropolitan  Railroad  jet  received. 

system,  and  the  large  removal  of  houses  required  Reduction  of  the  Dockyard  Labourers’ 

.,  ..  . 'Wages. — Mr.  Angerslein,  in  the  Commons  last 

week,  called  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Admiralty  to  the  wages  of  the  dockyard  labourers, 
and  asked  under  wbat  circumstances  they  had 
been  recently  reduced  from  14s.  to  13s.  The  price 
of  bread  was  now  again  high,  and  house-rent 
had  been  raised  immensely : he  believed  a 
single  room  in  that  district  could  not  be  had  for 
less  than  2s,  9d.  or  3s.  a week.  The  wages  now 
given  by  the  Admiralty  were  below  the  average 
in  that  district,  for  the  labourers  employed  in  the 
main  drainage  works  had  21s.  a week,  the 
builders’  labourers  bad  18s.,  and  no  field  labourer 
was  paid  less  than  Ids.  a week,  if  the  labour  was 
not  permanent,  or  14a.  if  it  was.  Lord  C.  Pnget 
stated,  in  his  reply,  that  iu  January  last  the 
Admiralty  decided  that  the  task  and  job  system 
should  cease ; and  all  branches  having  reverted  to 
day  pay,  the  labourers  also  reverted  to  the  ordin- 
ary pay  which  they  had  before.  Mr.  Angerstein 
remarked  that  they  still  had  to  work  the  same 
number  of  hours.  Lord  C.  Paget  admitted  that 
it  was  BO.  But  the  pay  of  the  established  labourers, 
be  said,  had  not  been  reduced : they  still  got  14«. 
a week,  and  the  superannuation  system  was  a great 
boon  to  them.  It  was  only  the  junior  class  who 
were  reduced  to  13s.,  and  they  were  eligible,  by 
good  conduct  and  steadiness,  to  be  put  on  the 
established  list. 


for  the  various  companies  are  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  the  legislature.  Building  land  in  the 
suburban  districts  will  be  more  than  ever  in  de- 
mand. The  Executive  Committee,  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  property  in  and  near  the  Metropolis, 
considered  that  the  increasing  disposition  evinced 
by  all  classes  of  the  community  to  abandon  the 
crowded  streets,  in  order  to  live  in  healthy  loca- 
lities at  a convenient  distance  from  town,  would 
eventually  exercise  a powerful  influence  in  the 
development  of  the  Society’s  Estate.  It  is  now 
the  time  for  the  allottees  to  turn  to  account  their 
freehold  land.”  The  Committee  invite  attention 
to  the  Society’s  Estates  in  the  Six  Home  Counties, 
as  presenting  peculiar  advantages  of  prompt  om- 
nibus, river,  and  railroad  communication  with  the 
Metropolis.  "On  some  of  the  estates,”  con- 
tinues the  report,  "railroad companies oft’er  strong 
inducements  for  building,  either  by  granting  free- 
passes  for  a certain  number  of  years  to  the  owner 
of  a house,  or  by  a reduction  of  fares;  and  there 
is  little  doubt,  after  the  patriotic  appeals  made  bv 
Lord  Derby  aud  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  have  so 
earnestly  and  eloquently  advocated  the  claims  of 
the  displaced  working-classes,  that  further  con- 
cessions for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  will 
be  made  by  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Boards, 
whose  interest  and  policy  must  be  to  promote 
building  operations  at  or  near  every  station  within 
an  easy  distance  of  London.” 


' Marian  & Co.,  1S2,  Regent-street. 
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SrBit.iMxi!  TELionipn  Cimia.— In  the  Com- 
mens,  the  other  day,  in  reply  to  Mr.  G.  Langton, 
Mr  M Gibson  said  the  cause  of  the  delay  in  the 
publication  of  the  report  of  the  coinunssiou  on 
submarine  telegraph  cables  was  owing  to  the  re- 
vision of  the  appendix,  which  was  now  under  hniil 

CouETS  OP  Justice.— Mr.  Cowper  has  obtained 
leave  in  the  Commons  to  bring  in  a Bill  to  enable 
the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Works  to  ac- 
quire a site  for  the  erection  of  courts  of  justice 
and  of  various  offices  helonging  to  the  same.  The 
Bill  was  subsequently  brought  in  and  read  a first 
time.  , _ 

Consecration  op  St.  Stephen  s Church, 
Clapham  Koad.— The  Bishop  of  Winchester 
consecrated,  on  the  23rd  inst.,  with  the  usual  for- 
malities, the  new  church  of  St.  Stephen’s,  South 
Lambeth,  illustrated  by  us  not  long  ago.  The 
new  building  is  situated  at  the  back  of  Albert- 
square,  in  the  Clapbam-road,  and  has  been  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John  Baruett,  at  the  sole 
expense  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Kemble,  M.A.  By 
the  side  of  the  church  is  a new  parsonage- 
house.  The  incumbent  designate  is  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Titcombe,  M.A.,  of  St.  Peter’s  College, 
Cambridge. 

Dwellings  por  the  Working-Classes. — Mr 
Slaney  has  moved  for  leave  in  the  Commons  to 
bring  in  a Bill  to  facilitate  the  grant  or  sale  of 
small  portions  of  entailed  lands  near  great  towns 
as  sites  for  dwellings  for  the  working-classes,  and 
for  other  purposes  of  a like  honeficial  or  charitable 
nature.  The  Bill,  he  said,  would  be  one  to  enable 
the  trustees  of  entailed  properties  near  large  towns 
to  sell  plots  of  land  for  dwellings  for  the  working- 
classes,  provided  that  such  sales  should  be  approved 
of  by  tbc  Inclosure  Commissioners,  or_  by  two 
magistrates.  It  was  merely  a permissive  Bill. 
Leave  was  given. 

Northern  Architectural  Associaton. — The 
quarterly  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  on 
Tuesday  evening,  16th  instant,  in  the  Old  Castle; 
Mr.  John  Dobson,  senior,  president,  in  the  chair. 
The  society  proceeded  to  consider  a letter  from  the 
Architectural  Association  of  London,  respecting 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1862.  The  document  was 
referred  to  the  committee  ; the  secretary  (Mr.  T. 
Oliver)  being  instructed  in  the  mean  time  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  thereof,  and  to  express 
the  willingness  of  the  society  he  represented  to 
co-operate  with  the  London  committee  in  carrying 
out  the  object.  In  accordance  with  a previous 
notice,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pritchett,  tlie  follow- 
ing new  rule  was  added  to  the  code  of  the  asso- 
ciation t— “ That  local  secretaries  be  appointed  for 
different  districts  in  the  northern  counties,  to  be 
elected  by  ballot,  and  be  ex-ojjicio  members  of  the 
association.”  Mr.  R.  J.  Johnson,  of  London,  gave 
some  notes  explanatory  of  a series  of  elaborate 
sketches  of  early  French  architecture,  the  draw-ings 
having  been  made  by  himself  during  a professional 
tour  ill  the  latter  part  of  the  year  18C0. 

Crystal  Palace  School  of  Art,  Science, 
AND  Literature. — The  Committee  of  Directors 
lately  arrived  at  an  important  decision  in  respect  of 
the  admission  fee  to  the  courses  of  scientific  lectures 
which  have  lately  been  given  by  Dr.  Dresser  and 
Dr.  Lankester  in  the  Private  Lecture  Theatre  of 
this  school.  The  fee  has  been  wisely  reduced  to  a 
minimum ; and  with  the  unrivalled  educational 
facilities  possessed  in  the  collections  of  the  Palace, 
these  lectures  will  become  not  only  an  important 
adjunct  to  the  various  classes,  but  a recognised 
clement  in  public  education.  For  the  remainder 
of  the  term,  which  closes  here  iu  July,  Dr.  Dresser 
is  announced  to  give  a summer  course  of  Botany, 
the  lectures  to  be  illustrated  from  the  great  col- 
lections of  growing  plants  belonging  to  this  com- 
pany, as  well  as  from  the  Technological  Museum. 
He  is  also  to  instruct  in  the  dissection  of  flowers, 
and  to  give  demonstrations  on  the  commons  round 
London.  Such  advantages  as  these  are  not 
possessed,  we  believe,  in  any  other  botanical  school 
in  the  kingdom.  The  fee  for  the  course  is  to  be 
only  10s.  6d.  The  programme  of  the  Eighth 
Season  of  the  Crystal  Palace  has  just  been 
published.  There  are  already  fourteen  appoint- 
ments made  for  days  on  which  the  price  of  ad- 
mission will  be  7s.  6d.,  viz.,  the  Festival  Perfor- 
mance of  the  " Creation,”  on  the  Ist  of  May, 
the  Great  Flower  Show,  on  the  18th  May,  and 
Twelve  Opera  Concerts,  commencing  on  Friday, 
3rd  May,  for  the  whole  series  of  which  Madlle. 
Titiens  and  Sig.  Giuglini  are  engaged.  Other 
very  important  engagements  are  also  pending, 
which  w'ill  give  these  concerts  an  interest  far 
beyond  those  of  former  seasons.  The  opening 
day  of  the  season,  the  Great  Festival  Perfor- 
mance of  the  “ Creation,”  on  IVediiesday,  1st 
May,  excites  much  interest. 


TheIVallace  Monu^ient.— The  contractor,  Mr. 
Harvey,  has  commenced  operations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  the  quality  of  the  stone  at  Hie  new 
quarry  to  be  opened  near  the  site  of  the  Wallace 
Monument  at  Stirling.  The  Earl  of  Elgin,  it  is 
expected,  will  lay  the  foundation-stone. 

Gas.— The  Romford  Gas  Company  have  resolved 
to  reduce  the  price  of  their  gas  from  63.  to  os.  6d. 

per  1,000  cubic  feet. The  O.xford  Gas  Light 

and  Coke  Company  have  announced  a reduction 

of  price  from  5s,  to  4s.  6d. The  gas  consumers 

of  Swansea  have  invited  a committee,  who  ob- 
tained a reduction  in  the  price  of  gas  from  bs.  lOd. 
to  49.,  to  a public  dinner,  in  acknowledgment  of 
their  obligations  to  them. 

Tenders  tor  Inverness  And  Ross-siiire 
Railway.  — The  tender  of  Messrs.  Macdonald 
and  Grieve  has  been  accepted  for  the  construction 
of  the  Inverness  and  Ross-shire  Railway,  and  is  at 
the  rate  of  3,8507.  per  mile.  The  offers  were  as 
follows — Messrs.  Macdonald  and  Grieve,  4o, 9527. 
133.;  Alex,  andKen.  Macdonald,  Glasgow, 49,3207.; 
George  Meakio,  Inverness,  59,5767.  lOs. ; 
M'Naughton  and  Waddel,  Ayr,  50,9587.;  Rosser 
and  Smith,  Shields,  51,5007. 


TENDEKS 

For  restoring  anJ  re-seating  Ilautbois  Chui-ch,  Norfolk, 
Mr.  Thomas  JcckclI.  architect 


Seated  with  Deal. 
...jCSnO  3 0.. 
. ..  497  4 0 .. 


Cork . . 

King.. 

Rayson 

Lloyd  4S5  13 

Pestle  411  6 

Burrell 390  15 


With  Oak. 

. et'Hi  14  0 

, . 577  3 0 


Jig  15 


For  shop  and  jiremises  in  Aldgatc,  for  Messrs.  Moses  & 
Son.  Mr.  D.  A.  Cobbett,  architect:— 

Mnnstleld .^10,973  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers li>.875  0 0 

Conder lO.lbO  0 0 

Myers  10,1183  0 0 

Wilson 9.889  0 f) 

Hedges 9.930  o o 

King 9.490  0 0 

Hill  9.3S3  0 0 

Ashby  & Horner 9,310  0 0 

For  rebuilding  the  Old  Chesbire  Cheese,  Mount  Plea- 
sant. Clerkemvell,  Messrs.  Finch  Hill  & Parairc,  archi- 
tects;— 

Dove.  Brothers ^£'2,075  0 0 

Matthews 2,050  0 0 

Colls  & Co 1.927  0 0 

Brass  & Co  1,895  o 0 

Turner  1,885  0 0 

Patrick  1,843  0 0 

Langincad 1,621  0 0 


Tenders  accepted  for  the  erection  of  a Methodist  New 
Connection  chapel,  Dewsbury-road,  Leeds.  Mr.  William 
Hill,  architect.  Leeds:— 

Swallow,  for  bricklayer’s  work j£'32S  10  0 

Pounder,  for  mason's  %vork 215  0 0 

Oakes,  for  carpenter’s  and  joiner’s  work  609  0 0 

Wilson  & Son,  for  plasterer's  work 6.)  18  0 

R.  Heaps,  for  plumber’s  and  glazier’s  work.  48  0 0 

Watson,  for  slater’s  work  52  3 6 

J.  & C.  Heaps,  for  ironfounder’s  work.. . . 125  r»  0 

Leach,  for  painter’s  work  39  16  0 

Total  ^1,484  12  6 


For  gas-fittings  for  the  Potteries  Mechanics’ Institute. 
Hanley.  Mr.  R. Scrivener,  architect;- 

Rigby  & Son £l\9  10  0 

Woods  & Davis  '17  0 o 

Spence  96  10  n 

Scarratt 94  0 0 


For  reinstating  the  Queen-street  Chapel,  Ratcliff,  burnt 
by  fire.  Mr.  Charles  Dunch,  avchitecr.  Quantities  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  R.  L.  Curtis.  After  allowingfor  materials  on 
the  spot : — 

King  .1^1,350  0 0 

Hill 1.342  0 0 

Hedges  1,337  0 0 

Hack  1.300  0 0 

lUvett 1,293  0 0 

Perry 1.2/0  0 o 

Blackburn 1.239  0 0 

Wood 1.237  0 0 

Ennnr 1,193  0 0 

Brown 1,022  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  the  Congregational 
Schools,  Lewisham.  Kent.  Messrs.  Lander  & Bedells, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied ; — 

Child,  Sod,  & Martin i£'l,200  0 0 

Coleman 1.187  10  0 

Hdl&Son 1.175  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 1,175  0 0 

Patman 1,150  0 o 

Pritchard  i .993  0 0 


For  premises,  146,  High-street,  Caniden-town, 

P.  Manning,  architect:— 

Dove,  Brothers  :£'895  0 0 

Matthews 849  0 0 

Walton 797  0 0 


Mr.  M. 


For  mansion  and  offices  at  Upper  Norwood.  Mr.  Shaw, 
architect ; — 

Lucas ^7,950  0 0 

Patrick  7,254  0 0 

Ryder 7. '148  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 6.930  0 0 

Myers 6,884  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a new  building  in  Old  Broad-street, 
for  the  Ocean  Marine  Insurance  Company.  Mr.  Richard 
Bell,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Austin:— 

Taylor ^10,370  0 0 

Patrick 10,300  0 0 

Wilson 10,284  0 0 

Hill  10,267  0 0 

Adamson  & Son 10,247  0 0 

Coleman 9.888  0 0 

Myers  9,783  0 0 

Trollope  9,760  0 0 

Conder 9.420  0 0 

Little  (accepted) 9,397  0 0 


For  repairs  and  alterations  of  premises,  42,  Great  Or- 
moiul-slreet,  Bloomsbury,  the  freehold  property  of  the 
Royal  Standard  Benefit  Society  : — 

Lacey ^220  0 0 

Groombridge  & Co 184  15  0 

Cornish 182  10  0 

Quennell  180  ll  0 

Clark  & Co 177  0 0 

Eustace 176  10  0 

Hatchman  & Son  170  0 0 

Simmonds 170  0 0 

James is*  '8  6 

London  Building  Company  (ac- 
cepted)   120  10  0 

For  the  restoration  of  West  Torrington  Church,  Liu- 
coliibhire.  Mr.  U.  J.  Withers,  architect:— 

Clarke ^844  10  0 

Kendall "48  0 0 

700  0 0 

Smith 696  0 0 


For  plunging  baths  at  the  Royal  Medical  Benevolent 
College,  Epsom.  Mr.  George  Elkington,  architect;— 

Lawrence  & Sons  £1,248  0 0 

Brown  & Robinson 1,22/  0 u 

Andrews 1,106  0 0 

Conder  1,069  0 0 

Haynes  (accepted) 994  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  be  done  to  the  George 
and  Dragon,  public  house,  Cleveland-street,  Filzroy- 
square ; — 

Roper ^810  0 0 

Duncanson  & Moultrie 797  0 0 


632  0 0 


For  works  at  the  Bull’s  Head,  Wellington- street,  Gos- 
well-street,  for  Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Wm.  Barrett,  architect  :— 

Dawson £250  0 0 

Carter 152  0 0 

Martin  135  15  0 

Brake ll4  10  0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  house  and  premises, 
No.  22,  Clapham  Rise,  for  Mr.  James  Barclay.  Messrs. 
Lander  & Bedells,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 

Hill  & Son £72S  0 0 

Notley  719  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers  715  0 0 

Nixon C97  0 0 

Patman 675  0 0 

Child,  Son,  & Martin 630  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  farm  buildings,  bailifPs  houses, 
labourers’  cottages,  and  repairs,  on  an  estate  atMucking, 
Essex,  the  property  of  Mr.  A.  Z.  Cox.  Messrs.  Hannell  & 
Robb,  St.  Ives,  Hunts,  architects: — 

Naylar ^£’5,376  0 0 

Stephenson  5,237  0 0 

Smith 4,962  0 0 

Sharpington  &Cole 4,562  0 0 

Several  other  tenders  were  delivered  for  separate  con- 
tracts} but  not  for  the  whole  oftheworks. 


For  additions  and  alterations  at  the  Wesleyan  chapel 
Holbeck,  Leeds.  Mr.  William  Hill,  architect,  Leeds  : — 

Bedford /eri,490  0 0 

Boothman 1,389  0 0 

Woolley  & Son  (accepted) 1,280  0 0 


For  rebuilding  Messrs,  Parkin  & Co.’s  tea  warehouse, 
Bedford-street,  Covent- garden.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Mr,  Griffiths ; — 

Bunkell £7,870  0 0 

Bird 7,248  0 0 

Fish 6.980  0 0 

"Wilson  6.720  0 0 

Nicholson 6,670  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham 6,575  0 0 

Sawyer  6,491  0 0 

Robinson  6,274  0 0 

Clemence  6,i05  0 0 

Howard 5,937  0 0 


For  rebuilding  premises  corner  of  Bedford-street  and 
Maiden-lane,  Covent-garden,  and  the  adjoining  house  in 
Bedford-street,  for  Mr.  Berrall.  Mr.  Charles  Gray,  archi- 


Patman  & Fother- 


Clemence 

Howard  (accepted) 


-5,980 

0 

./£'!, 890 

0 

..£7,875 

0 

5,4/9 

0 

. 1,769 

0 

..  7,248 

0 

5,355 

0 

. 1,625 

0 

..  6,980 

0 

5,138 

0 

. 1,682 

0 

. . 6,720 

0 

5,086 

0 

. 1,684 

0 

..  6i670 

0 

5,045 

0 

. 1,630 

..  6,575 

0 

5,011 

IS 

. 1,479 

..  6,491 

13 

4,72/ 

0 

. 1,647 

. . 6,274 

0 

4,6S6 

0 

. 1,450 

..  6,105 

0 

4,587 

0 

. 1,400 

..  6,987 

0 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"Paint  without  oil,  to  withstand  atmospheric  influences ’’  (a recipe 
for  a composition  under  this  title  appc.ared  quite  recently  in  the 
JJumicr.  Will  any  of  our  readers,  who  liave  tried  the  s.ame,  inform  us 
where  it  has  been  used,  na  a correspondent  wishes  to  make  a per- 
sonal inspection  ?).— A Eclired  Surveyor.— J.  J.  (what  would  preser-vo 
one  would  serve  the  other).— J.  R.  (A.  13.  Carter,  Esq.,  12,  Whitohall- 
place).— T,  II.- Mr.  M.-Rev.  A.  D,— W.  R,-J.  W.  4;  Sons.—"  Architec- 
tural Student."— A Workman  (next  week).— S.  N.— A-  P.  P.— U.  B.— 
O.  D.— Teudere  (architects  who  complain  of  the  omission  of  their 
names  should  prevent  this  by  forwarding  the  correct  lists  themselves). 
—.1.  P.  S.-tf.  W.  S.  (not  received).— A.  T. 
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Condition  of  Edinburgh. 

I E are  by  no  meana  certain 
when  we  cross  the  Tweed 
and  begin  to  illustrate 
the  social  and  sanitary 
condition  of  our  northern 
I neighbours  that  we  shall 
meet  with  an  agreeable 
reception.  We  may  be  ac- 
I cused  of  malice.  Our  pur- 
: pose  may  be  misunderstood. 

Our  motives,  which  at  Wol- 
I verhampton,  or  Stafford,  or 
Newcastle  are  beyond  all 
suspicion,  may  be  called  in 
y question  by  the  Scottish 
Lion.  Nevertheless,  we  have 
conceived  it  to  be  our  duty 
‘ not  to  neglect  Scotland  in 
our  predatory  excursions ; and  after 
the  manner  of  our  countrymen  long 
ago,  we  shall  concentrate  our  troops 
and  march  at  once  on  the  capital. 
We  do  not  mean  to  set  it  on  fire,  as 
Hertford- o^n^w  didj  but  we  confess 
our  object  is  not  the  kes  calculated 
to  make  its  inhabitants  unite  for  the 
common  defence.  The  enemies  we  shall  make 
visible  to  theta  are  more  fatal  than  the  English 
archers  w,erfe  at  Plodden;  and  the  battle,  we  sus- 
pect, is  still  as  deadly,  although  it  wears  a differ- 
ent aspect. 

Edinburgh  h.as  been  pronounced  by  all  the  tra- 
vellers from  Grecian  Williams  to  Dr.  Carus  to  be 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  modern  Europe. 
We  can  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  this  is  quite 
true.  Romantically  situate  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Erith  of  Forth,  upon  the  slopes  and 
ridges  of  a congeries  of  rugged  hills,  it  bears  a 
singular  and  well-known  resemblance  to  the  site  of 
Athens,  as  seen  from  the  iEgean  Sea.  In  other 
respects  the  modern  may  well  be  compared  to  the 
ancient  city,  for  it  has  been  appropriately  styled 
a city  of  monuments : ” we  are  almost  tempted 
to  add,  a city  of  tombs.  It  has  no  specific  trade. 

Its  commerce,  compared  with  that  of  a third-rate 
manufacturing  town  in  Lancashire,  sinks  into 
insignificance.  The  first  impression,  indeed, 
which  the  traveller  forms  of  Edinburgh  is,  that  its 
whole  character  and  interest  belong  to  the  past. 

No  sooner  does  he  emerge  from  its  commodious 
railway  station,  than  the  elegant  spire  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  bursts  into  view. 

In  the  next  street  are  two  bronze  statues,  by 
Cbantrey,  of  George  IV.  and  William  Pitt. 

In  the  adjoining  square  is  a Trajan’s  pillar,  130 
feet  high,  supporting  a colossal  statue  of  Lord 
Melville.  Here  and  there  throughout  the  city  are 
planted  a number  of  equestrian  statues  to  the 
customary  heroes.  But  the  Calton  hill  is  the 
great  necropolis.  Here  we  have  the  celebrated 
national  monument,  intended  to  be  a literal 
reproduction  of  the  Parthenon,  and  to  commemo- 
rate the  victorj'  of  Waterloo ; but  its  gigantic 
columns  and  broken  entablature  have  more  the 
appearance  of  a ruin  than  a recent  erection ; aud 
it  remains  a monument  indeed,  but  only  of  a 
magnificent  and  impracticable  design.  Another 
conspicuous  erection,  on  the  very  summit  of  the 
hill,  IS  a sort  of  Irish  round-tower,  108  feet  high, 
which  serves  the  purpose  of  a monument  to 
Nelson,  and  also  to  support  a time-ball  aud  a 
flag-staff.  Two  Choragic  structures  of  an  early 
Greek  type  are  dedicated  to  the  ashes  of  Playfair 
and  Dugald  Stewart,— the  one  a mathematician, 
the  other  a metaphysician  of  some  eminence.  On 
the  opposite  side,  in  the  Calton  hurying-ground. 


uses  an  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  political 
martyrs.  Not  far  from  this  rest  the  remains  of 
David  Hume,  the  historian ; and  on  the  high  road 
to  Holyrood  Palace  stands  another  Doric  monu- 
ment, to  the  memory  of  Robert  Burns,  the  poet. 

Holyrood  Palace,  with  its  ruined  chapel  (beau- 
tiful even  in  its  ruins),  is  itself  nothing  more  than 
a monument  of  departed  greatness.  Here,  in 
truth,  we  have  associated  all  that  is  interesting 

and  romantic  in  the  history  of  Edinburgh  : the 

brilliant  but  unfortunate  career  of  James  II.j  the 
turbulence  of  the  great  nobles;  the  intrigues  of 
France  and  Lorraine;  the  sins  and  sorrows  of 
Queen  Mary;  and  the  stern  iconoclasticism  of 
Knox. 

Edinburgh,  we  all  know,  is  divided  into  two 
natural  aud  well-marked  divisions, — the  old  town 
and  the  new.  The  former  is  chiefly  built  on  the 
slope  of  a rising  ground  which  commences  at 
Holyrood  and  terminates  about  a mile  off  in  that 
huge  pile  of  basaltic  rock,  450  feet  from  the  level 
of  the  sea,  upon  which  the  grey  castle  is  perched 
like  an  eagle’s  nest.  The  centre  of  this  remark- 
able ridge  is  traversed  in  tbeir  order  by  the 
Cannongate,  the  High-street,  the  Lawn  Market, 
and  the  Castle-hill ; aud  on  each  side  of  this  still 
stately  line  of  street  are  grouped  those  aucient 
and  gigantic  masses  of  building  which  excite  the 
wonder  and  astonishment  of  all  who  for  the  first 
time  behold  them.  Once  the  principal  residence 
of  the  old  nobility  and  the  elite  of  the  city,  this 
quarter  is  now  abandoned  to  the  poorest  and  most 
miserable  of  the  inhabitants.  Sic  transit  gloria 
mundi  ! 

It  is  seldom  we  can  contemplate  a stage  of 
human  transition  so  complete.  The  northern 
gorge  of  this  ascending  rock,  once  the  celebrated 
north  loch,  is  now  drained,  and  intersected  by 
lines  of  railway  and  by  public  gardens;  and 
beyond  this  gorge,  upon  the  commencement  of  the 
gradual  slope,  which  extends  northward  to  the 
sea,  are  planted  the  most  magnificent  of  the  streets  I 
and  squares  which  constitute  the  new  town  of  Edin- 
burgh. Between  the  foundations  of  these  two  cities 
have  elapsed  the  period  of  at  least  three  centuries  ; 
and  the  contrast  between  them,  as  far  as  we 
know,  has  no  parallel.  There  is  no  adequate  re- 
semblance, we  think,  to  our  own  St.  Giles’s  and 
Grosvenor-square,  as  some  of  their  local  topo- 
graphers have  insisted;  and  to  compare  the  con- 
joined cities  of  Edinburgh  with  the  squalid  rues 
of  St.  Martin  and  St.  Denis,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  the  Place  Veudome,  or  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain  on  the  other,  would,  in  both  respects,  be  a 
gross  exaggeration.  The  fact  is,  the  antique 
grandeur  of  the  old  town,  and  the  subdued  cold, 
classical  beauty  of  the  new  town  of  Edinburgh, 
constitute  an  aspect,  s^ti  generis,  so  striking  and 
picturesque,  that  we  have  nothing  to  compare  it 
with.  “ Whoever,”  says  Charlotte  Bronte,  “have 
once  seen  Edinburgh,  with  its  couehant  crag-lion, 
will  see  it  again  in  their  dreams.” 

But  it  Is  not  our  present  intention  to  enter  upon 
a criticism  of  the  msthetical  qualities  of  Edinburgh. 
These,  indeed,  may  be  briefly  stated.  There  can  be 
no  question  but  the  picturesque  effectisdue  to  three 
principal  causes:  first,  to  the  space  the  city  covers, 
which  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  town  of 
equal  population  in  the  kingdom;  secondly,  to  the 
undulations  and  contrasts  of  this  ground ; and, 
lastly,  to  the  intermixture  of  fine  landscape,  with  its 
architecture.  Its  proximity  to  the  sea  may  bo  men- 
tioned. But  we  cannot  go  into  this  subject.  Some 
further  notes  on  its  architecture,  in  connection 
with  what  we  must  regard  as  an  improved  taste,  we 
shall  for  the  present  reserve,  leaving  the  reader  to 
form  his  impression  of  our  ideas  from  our  recent 
illustrations.  In  the  meantime  we  have  other 
work  to  do.  When  the  patient  is  suffering  from 
a disease  of  the  lungs,  we  may  reasonably  pass  bv 
an  eruption  of  the  skin.  Accordingly  we  shall 
turn  our  attention  to  that  part  in  the  condition  of 
Edinburgh  respecting  which  we  conceive  our  ob- 
servations will  prove  of  more  immediate  value. 

We  begin  with  the  population.  The  population 


of  Edinburgh  within  its  boundary,  as  defined  by 
the  Reform  Bill,  according  to  the  census  of  1851, 
was  160,302,  and  we  have  reason  to  fear  the  in- 
crease has  not  been  very  great. 

The  proportion  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths 
in  this  population  does  not  vary  much  from  that  of 
any  other  large  town  in  the  empire,  with  two 
remarkable  and  fatal  exceptions.  The  mortality 
of  infants  is  extraordinary ; and  the  mortality  of 
aged  persons  is  most  extraordinary.  Of  this  we 
shall  speak  again. 

Dr.  W.T.  Gardiner, in  a letter  to  the  town  council, 
aud  read  at  tbeii*  meeting  on  the  5th  of  March 
of  the  present  year,  showed  the  possibility  of 
ascertaining  the  death-rate  of  particular  streets, 
squares,  wynds,  and  closes.*  He  suggested  that 
instructive  lessons  might  be  drawn  from  such  local 
mortality  bills ; and  he  showed  from  the  last 
census  that  while  some  parts  of  the  New  Town 
had  a death  rate  of  5 per  cent.,  some  parts  of  the 
Old  Town  had  a death  rate  of  17  per  cent. ! These 
statements  involve  a very  grave  and,  to  us,  unex- 
pected consequence.  Edinburgh,  although  the 
most  beautiful,  is  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  cities 
in  the  empire.  Is  it  not  a sad  reflection,  that  so 
much  beauty  must  be  compared  to  the  syren  of  the 
ancient  mythology,  which  charmed  hut  to 
destroy  ? 

To  account  for  this  extraordinary  mortality,  we 
have  looked  into  the  nature  of  its  climate.  But 
we  think  it  cannot  be  this.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  is  ouly  3 degrees  less  than  that  of 
London.  The  fall  of  rain  is  only  3-1  inches,  some- 
thing like  25  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  Glasgow. 
From  its  altitude  aud  isolated  position,  it  is  in- 
deed much  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  north 
and  east  winds.  The  east  winds  in  particular, 
which  prevail  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole 
year,  have  been  described  to  us  by  the  natives  as 
peculiarly  cold  and  piercing,  surcharged  with 
, moisture,  and  impregnated  with  chlorine.  Tiiia 
may  originate,  and,  in  fact,  does  originate  diseases 
of  the  lungs  and  chest,  as  the  medical  reports  from 
the  barracks  of  Ediuburgh  Castle  too  clearly 
prove.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  a proximate  cause 
of  malignant  fever. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  find  a sufficient  cause  in  its 
water-supply.  For  Edinburgh,  compared  with 
Loudon,  with  Liverpool,  or  even  with  Glasgow, 
occupies  a position  eminently  satisfactory.  The 
Pentland  Hills— a picturesque  range  of  distant 
hills  to  the  sonthward^^aro  the  soorce  o^  numerous 
springs  and  rivers,  which  in  the  course  of  years 
have  been  skilfully  and  economically  applied  to 
the  supply  of  the  city  by  a joint-stock  company. 
Reports  are  made  every  week  by  this  company  to 
the  Town  Council,  and  we  obsen’e  by  a recent 
return  that  it  is  630  cubic  feet  per  minute.  If 
we  suppose  this  supply  to  be  continued  for  only 
twelve  hours  a day,it  would  give  upwards  of  twenty 
gallons  per  head  to  the  population.  The  quality  of 
this  Edinburgh  water  is  also  superior  to  ours.  It 
contains  but  a small  proportion  of  mineral  salts  in 
solution ; and,  according  to  Dr.  Clark’s  scale  of 
hardness,  its  average  is  about  5 degrees,  the  New 
River  water  being  12  degrees,  and  tbe  Chelsea 
16  degrees.  Moreover,  it  just  contains  that  quan- 
tity of  carbona‘es  which  render  its  passage  in- 
nocuous  through  leaden  pipes,— a circumstance, 
among  others,  which  shows  how  richly  Edinburgh 
is  gified  by  nature.  Nor  is  the  cost  of  this  water 
extravagant.  Edinburgh  pays  only  at  the  rate 
of  lOd.  per  pound  on  four-fifths  of  the  rental. 
There  is,  iudeed,  a conspicuous  want  of  public 
wells  in  the  old  town,  compared  with  its  popu- 
lation, and  the  fountains  which  have  been 
recently  erected  by  the  exertions  of  private  indi- 
viduals, in  particular  by  Miss  Catherine  Sinclair, 
whose  rational  benevolence  is  beyond  all  praise, 
are  situate  chiefly  in  the  new  town,  where  they 
are  least  required. 

Since,  then,  we  cannot  attribute  this  sad  mor- 
tality to  either  of  these  causes,  we  must  seek  for 


* See  T/(l’  Scofsmnu’s  report. 
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others.  We  have  made  inqniries  concerning  intra- 
mural hurying-gvounds,  but  we  find  Edinburg  i 
as  well  supplied  with  cemeteries  as  ancient 
Etruria.  Spacious  and  well-regulated  abattoirs 
exist  in  the  city.  There  are  no  iron  works  as  at 
Stafford,— no  potteries,  as  in  Lambeth,— no  dis- 
gusting manufactures,  as  in  Bermondsey.  All 
that  public  companies  can  do  for  the  support 
of  the  common  good  and  the  public  amenity 
seems  to  be  well  done.  All  the  printing-offices 
consume  their  own  smoke.  The  tall  chimney 
of  the  Edinburgh  gas-works,  rising  from  the 
obscure  regions  of  the  Cannongate,  towers  high 
above  Nelson’s  raoiinment,  with  which,  indeed,  it 
may  well  be  compared  in  artistic  value.  The 
public  charities,  from  the  Royal  Infirmary  to  the 
House  of  Refuge,  arc,  next  to  our  own,  probably 
-the  best  regulated  and  most  useful  in  the  king- 
dom. The  Volunteers  have  turned  out  well : coals 
are  cheap ; provisions  are  plentiful ; wages  are 
high.  In  truth,  after  exhausting  our  catalogue, 
we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  abnormal 
and  unhealthy  condition  of  Edinburgh  is  due  to 
three  primary  and  persistent  causes, — the  over- 
crowding of  the  population  in  certain  districts, 
a general  deficiency  of  drainage,  and  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  drunkenness. 

In  our  next  article  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers 
our  reasons  for  these  opinions,  and  the  facts  upon 
which  they  are  based. 


THE  BDILDEB. 


THE  ART-ENIOX  OF  LONDON. 

Tub  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Art-Union 
of  London  was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  on  the  Stt^e 
of  the  new  Adelpbi  Theatre,  Henry  Tliomas 
Hope,  esq.,  presiding.  The  theatre  was  full,  and 
the  proceedings  passed  off  most  satisfactorily. 

The  Chairman  having  apologised  for  the  absence 
of  Lord  Monteagle,  the  president,  who  had  pro- 
mised to  attend, 

Mr.  Godwin,  honorary  secretary,  read  the 
following 

REPORT. 

The  Council  proceed  to  lay  before  the  Art-Union  of 
London  their  annual  Report  in  this  twenty.fifth  year  of 
its  establishment.  Various  circumstances  hare  concurred 
to  render  the  subscription  for  the  preseait  year  less  than  it 
has  been  on  some  previous  occasions:  it  amounts,  how- 
ever to  tlie  sum  of  10,882/.  •is.  A general  depression  m 
trade,  disasters  in  India,  sncl  disruption  in  America, 
would  afford  sufficient  reason  why  it  is  not  larger.  The 
Council,  moreover,  caunot  overlook  the  fact,  that  a very 
large  number  of  projects,  all  professing  to  have  the  same 
end  ill  view,  now  bid  for  the  patronage  of  the  public.  The 
Council  do  not  of  necessity  regard  these  schemes  in  any 
inimical  spirit.  Where  the  end  proposed  is  good,  and 
the  means  emploved  judicious  and  legitimate,  they  can 
only  be  giad  to  see  others  exerting  themselves  to  forward 
the  same  cause  in  which  they  have  long,  and  it  may 
be  said  successfully,  laboured : but  they  cannot  but 
feel  how  much  it  must  tend  to  damage  the  credit  of  such 
asscciations  in  general,  when  their  management  is 
characterised  by  ill-advised  or  reckless  expenditure  of 
the  funds  placed  under  their  control,  or  where  speculators 
assume  the  name  of  Art-Union  merely  to  puff  their  own 
wares  and  to  mystify  the  mind  of  the  public  by  putting 
forward,  like  a fraudulent  trade-mark,  the  title  of 
legitimate  associations,  from  which  ttieir  schemes  should 

be  carefully  distinguished,  differing  altogether  asthey  do 


the  wisdom  of  that  part  of  the  plan  of  the  .^rt-Union  of 
London  which  leaves  to  prlzcholders  the  right  of  select- 
ing for  themselves  works  of  art  from  the  current  public 
exhibitions,  notwithstanding  some  objections  that  may 
attach  to  it.  Societies  in  both  the  Sister  Kingdoms, 
founded  on  the  principle  of  confining  the  right  of  selec- 
tion to  the  managing  committee,  have  abandoned  this, 
after  trial,  in  favour  of  tlie  plan  of  the  Art-Union  of  Lou. 
don.  The  prizeholder' values  mere  highly  what  he  has 
selected  in  accordance  with  his  own  views  and  partiali- 
ties than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  and  the  desire  to 
have  this  right  of  selection  increases  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers,—a result  not  to  be  overlooked,  since  without 
subscribers  even  a better  plan  would  of  course  be  useless. 
The  cfl’nrt  of  judging,  moreover,  is  a valuable  one,  and, 
in  many  known  instances,  has  proved  the  commencement 
of  an  education  beneficial  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
arts  of  the  country,  It  may  be  that  the  works  of  our 
chief  painters  are  not  found  in  great  numbers  amongst 
our  prizes.  But  this  would  probably  be  the  case  under 
any  arrangement,  the  dcmaiitl  for  their  productions  (the 
result  of  that  increasing  love  of  art  which  the  operations 
of  this  Association  have  greatly  contributed  to  inducel, 
leaving  few  of  their  works  for  sale  to  the  general  public. 
Art  has  amongst  its  professors  various  shades  and  degrees 
of  merit,  and  many  of  high  capabilities  labour  ill-paid  all 
their  lives,  never  attaining,  perhaps  for  want  of  oppor- 
tunity, the  position  which  ensures  fortune.  To  aid  such 
as  these  is  a privilege  and  advantage.  To  get  a man’s 
best  out  of  him  we  must  encourage  and  cheer.  Without 
such  encouragement  talent  may  be  lost.  Tlie  early  efforts 
of  some  of  our  greatest  men  in  many  walks  have  been 
failures.  But  the  power  was  in  them,  and,  the  oppor- 
tunity offering,  they  learnt  to  succeed. 

Agaui.  as  leading  to  the  expenditure  of  larger  sums  on 
art,  by  additions  to  the  amount  of  the  prizes,  the  effect 
of  the  plan  pursued  is  undeniable.  As  an  instance,  the 
act  of  Mr,  F.  W.  Strugnell,  a subscriber  in  the  last  distri. 
bution,  may  be  mentioned,  who,  having  a prize  |of  20/., 


added  to  it  the  sum  of  2.127.  10s.,  to  purchase  a picture  by 
Mr.  A.  P.  Newton.  , ^ . -tv  ,v,r,ip 

This,  with  the  various  other  selected  prizes,  in  the  " ho'® 

157  works  of  art,  were  exhibited  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Society  of  British  Artists,  with  their  kind  permission, 
and  were  visited,  as  usual,  by  a large  number  of  persons, 
part  of  the  time  without  any  restriction  as  to  tickets. 

These  works  were  purchased  from  the  current  exhibi- 
tions to  the  following  amounts 

From  the  Royal  Academy n 

British  Institution tit  r n 

Society  of  British  Artists 10  0 

Institution  of  Fine  Arts  ^ ^ 

Royal  Scottish  Academy ” 

Water  Colour  Society  =10  u 

New  Water  Colour  Society ^ 

jf4,S12  11  0 

Ever,  subscriber  of  the  current  year  bus  received  » 
cop,  or  tlie  cm-raving  alter  Turner’s  picture  of 
Each  eulnea  paiU  for  the  eusmn,; 
subscriber  to  an  engraving  by  Mr.  C. 
the  picture  by  Mr.  F.  Goodall,  A.R.-A.,  called  f^’^'^ing 
the  Maypole.”  Tlic  painting  represents  what  was  to  be 
seen  on  the  1st  of  May  in  every  town  and  village  of  the 
kingdom,  during  some  centuries,  when  the  whole  people 
sang,  with  the  spirit  of  Milton,  though  with  other 
words 

■'  Hail,  bounteous  May,  that  dost  inspire 
Mirth  and  youth,  and  warm  desire; 

Woods  and  groves  are  of  thy  dressing. 

Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing. 

Thus  wc  salute  thee  with  our  early  song, 

And  welcome  thee  aud  wish  thee  long.” 

The  ■strong  men  of  the  village  are  raising  the  Maypole 
just  without  the  park  gates,  the  owuer  of  the  domain  and 
his  children  looking  on,  at  a time  when  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  had  brought  back  the  accustomed  sports,— 
sports  of  which  apoet  in  the  previous  reign  had  written,— 

” Happy  the  age,  and  harmlcssc  were  the  dayes 
(For  then  true  love  and  amity  were  found), 

When  every  village  did  a Maypole  raise, 

And  Whitsun-ales  and  May-games  did  abound.” 

The  shaft  is  adorned  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  a child 
marks  the  period  of  the  'year  by  holding  up  a bunch  of 
flowering  hawthorn,  and  bachelors  and  maidens,  hus- 
bands  and  wives,  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  incliuling 
the  gafter  of  the  village,  arc  gathered  round  to  welcome 
with  music  and  dance  the  advent  of  Spring,  and  to  re- 
peat a festival  which  had  been  common  even  in  Pagan 
times. 

The  painter  has  expressed  his  entire  satisfaction  with 
the  work  of  the  engraver,  in  which  the  Council  concur, 
and  they  have  no  doubt  that  the  public  will  ratify  their 
judgment.  The  plate  is  now  at  press,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  delay  in  the  is.sue  of  the  impressions. 

For  coming  years  the  Council  have  placed  several  fine 
works  in  the  hands  of  engravers. 

The  Council,  always  anxious  to  aid  in  facilitating  the, 
enjoyment  afforded  by  the  treasures  of  art,  have  present.ed_ 
a memorial  to  Government,  praying  for  the  adoption  in 
the  several  galleries  and  museums  of  the  nation  of  the 
uniform  plan  of  opening  them  to  the  general  public  every 
day  in  the  week  except  Sunday;  but  with  a charge  of 
sixpence  for  each  person  (except  students)  on  Thursday 
and  Friday.  They  hope  that  this  proposal  may  be  enter- 
tained, and  the  plan  fully  adopted  by  the  time  of  the 
opening  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  I8(i2,  so  that 
the  visitors  to  London,  both  native  and  foreign,  may  have 
the  benefit  of  tlie  removal  of  the  uncertainty  now  caused 
by  the  conflicting  rules  for  admission  observed  at  the 
diffcreiit  national  collections. 

In  reply  to  the  offer  of  a premium  of  ICO  guineas  for 
tlie  best  series  of  designs  in  outline,  illust.'ative  of  the 
“Idylls  of  the  King,”  forty-three  sets  were  submitted, 
consisting  of  540  drawings,  and  were  exhibited  publicly 
for  five  weeks  with  the  prizes.  After  due  examination, 
the  Council  awarded  the  premium  to  a set  which  proved 
to  he  the  work  of  Mr.  Paulo  Priolo,  resident  in  Edinburgh. 
The  artist  has  undertaken  to  engrave  them  in  outline, 
and  copies  will  be  distributed  to  all  subscribers  of  a 
future  year,  to  the  expenses  of  which  year  the  amount  of 
of  the  premium  will  be  charged.  The  council,  to  show 
their  appreciation  of  the  very  satisfactory  response  made 
to  the  advertisement,  awarded  honorary  premiums  of 
twenty  guineas  each  to  two  other  sets,  which  were  found 
to  be  by  Mr.  Edward  Corbould  and  Mr.  Alexander  Rowan. 

In  reply  to  the  offer  of  two  premiums  of  seventy  guineas 
and  thirty  guineas  for  the  best  and  second  best  statuettes 
to  be  submitted  under  certain  conditions,  eleven  models 
were  sent  in,  but  were  not  found  to  justify  the  award  of 
the  first  premium.  The  premium  of  thirty  guineas  was 
adjudged  to  a group,  " Alfred  in  the  Camp  of  the  Danes,” 
afterwards  found  to  be  by  Mr.  Thomas  Duckett. 

Vacancies  have  been  caused  in  the  council  by  the  retire- 
ment of  General  Derville  and  W.  H.  Carpenter,  Esq., 
and  the  lamented  death  of  Matthew  Uzielli,  esq.  (whose 
remarkable  collectiou  of  works  of  art  has  been  conse- 
quently dispersed),  and  of  Sir  Charles  Barry,  R.A.,  the 
architect  of  the  Westminster  Pa'ace.  This  illustrious 
man,  to  whom  the  architecture  of  this  country  is  indebted 
to  a greater  extent  than  is  at  present  generally  under- 
stood. was  a member  of  the  original  committee  that 
founded  this  association.  His  death  was  deplored  far  and 
wide,  and  Westminster  Abbey  was  opened  to  receive  his 
remains. 

Tne  Council,  in  continuation  of  our  medallic  series 
illustrative  of  British  artists,  has  commissioned  Mr. 
Wicuer,  of  Berlin,  to  execute  a medal  commemorative  of 
their  late  colleague,  with  a view  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment on  the  reverse.  The  production  of  a medal  com- 
memorative of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Westmacott,  R.  A.,  has 
also  been  determined  on,  but  the  artist  is  not  yet  selected. 
The  number  of  competent  medal  die-engravers  in  this 
country  is  still  very  small,  the  demand  for  their  services, 
unfortunately,  being  very  limited. 

To  fill  two  of  the  vacancies  in  the  council  just  now 
alluded  to,  R.  Westmacott,  esq.,  R.A.,  and  Charles  Barry, 
esq,,  have  been  elected. 

Revising  the  list  of  agents  and  local  honorary  secre- 
taries, it  was  found  that  ninety-nine  of  these  had  sent  so 
few  subscriptions  during  the  last  three  years  as  to  render 
it  unadvisable  to  incur  the  expense  of  specimens  and  other 
charges  on  their  account,  .and  their  names  were  accord- 
ingly removed  from  it.  Others  havesincebecn  appointed, 
and  the  council  will  gladly  receive  the  names  of  additional 
gentlemen  willing  to  serve.  To  the  great  body  of 
honorary  secretaries  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  to  be  found  also  in  Australia,  California,  Canada, 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Cliiiia,  East  Indies,  Egript,  France, 
Holland,  Natal,  New  Brunswick,  New  Zealand.  No^a 
Scotia,  Portugal, Prussia,  Russia,  Spain,  Tuscany,  1 urkes , 
the  United  States,  Venezuela,  and  the  West  Indies,  a 
cordon  of  good  feeling  extending  all  round  the  earth,-an 
organization  of  harmonising  agencies,— the  council,  for 
YOU  offer  their  best  thanks.  They  would  also  record 
the ’thanks  they  have  already  conveyed  to  William  L. 
Donaldson,  esq.,  who.  havingacted  for  rnany  years  as  the 
efficient  honorary  solicitor  of  the  association,  has  recently 
resigned  the  appointment.  ^ 

In  connection  with  our  honorary  assistants,  at  home 
and  abroad,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  acting  on  a sug- 
gestion from  without,  It  has  been  resolved  that  any  sub- 
scriber bringing  ten  new  .subscribers  to  the  Society,  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  an  India  paper  proof  of  the  plate  of 
the  year,  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary  print  for  his  own  sub- 

^''rne  c"o’uiidl  have  had  under  consideration  the  desire 
constantly  expressed  by  members  to  be  able  to  become 
possessed  by  sub-cription  of  bronzes  and  statuettes  pro- 
duced by  the  Society,  and  have  made  an  arraiigemenl  by 
which  this  can  be  effected.  Thus,  a subscriber  of  t\yo 
guineas  for  two  chances  may  have  a small  iron  tazzaui 
lieu  of  the  prints  to  which  he  would  be  entitled,  tor 
three  guineas  the  large  iron  tazza,  or  the  Clytiernay  be 
had  with  three  chances.  For  four  guineas,  the  Parian 
statuette  of  Innocence,  the  Dancing-girl,  or  Narcissus, 
with  four  chances ; and  so  on  through  a considerable 
range,  including  the  bronzes.  In  each  case,  if  only  one 
chance  in  the  distribution  of  prizes  be  desired,  the  sub- 
scription required  is  less.  In  making  this  arrangement, 
the  mere  cost  of  producing  the  several  works  at  this  time 
has  alone  been  considered,  without  including  any  part  ol 
the  large  sums  otiginally  paid  for  the  models  and  desigiis. 

From  an  early  date  in  the  history  of  the  .\rt  Union  the 
Council  have  expressed  their  anxiety  to  assist  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  fine  art  as  applied  to  manufactures  ; desiring, 
in  an  educational  point  of  view,  that  all  articles  m daily 
use  should  have  the  forms  of  beauty  which  art  can  S*^®- 
Following  out  this  policy,  with  special  reference  to  the 
schools  in  connection  with  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  pre- 
miums of  107.  each  and  of  57.  each,  to  the  extent  of  100/. 
have  been  offered  to  the  pupils  of  those  schools  on  certain 
published  conditions.  Especial  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  value  of  the  study  of  the  human  and  ani- 
mal forms,  and  a variety  of  subjects  for  de-sign,  such  as  a 
bronze  candelabrum,  a garden  flower  vase,  a majolica 
dish,  an  ornamented  tazza,  and  a pedestal  for  the  bust  of 
Clytic,  or  the  Belvedere  Apollo,  have  been  named.  The 
expenditure  will  be  charged  to  the  year  in  which  the  de- 
signs are  made  use  of.  . . , , . r _ 

The  bust  of  the  Apollo  alluded  to  is  intended  to  ^rm  a 
companion  to  the  Clytie,  and  has  been  executed  in  Panan 
in  accordance  with  the  annouceraent  in  the  last  report.  A 
certain  nnmber  of  copies  will  be  distributed  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  , _ , 

The  statuette  of  “ Caractacus,”  by  Mr.  Foie),  H.A^ 
has  been  produced  in  bronze  by  Mr.  Hatfield  and  by 
Messrs.  Elkington.  A certain  number  of  these  will  also 

be  distributed.  . , .1 

! The  following  is  a general  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
fdisbursements  : — 


Amount  of  subscriptions  4 0 

Amount  set  apart  for  purchase  of  pictures 

bronzes,  and  other  prizes  ^ '' 

Cost  of  engraving  of  the  year  2,101  u 7 

Printing  report,  almanac,  and  circulars, 
advertising,  agents’  commission,  exhibi- 
tion, &c.,  SiC.,  SiC.,  including  reserve  of 
2i  per  cent 3,240  !)  5 

The  accounts  have  been  audited  by  two  members  of  the 
general  body  of  subscribers,  Mr.  J.  Jones,  and  Mr.  A. 
jago,  and  three  members  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  reserve  fund  now  amounts  to  the  sum  of  I0,ii2b/. 
The  sum  of  5,540/.  has  been  set  apart  for  prizes  under 
the  following  arrangements,  viz.,  for  works  to  be  selected 
by  the  prizcholdcrs  themselves  :— 

£^0  each. 


.14  at . 


26  , 


and  20  Bronzes,  “ Caractacus.” 

250  Porcelain  Busts  of  “ Apollo.” 

;io  Silver  Medals  of  Wilkie. 

10  Chromolithographs. 

150  Sets  of  Photographs  of  Rome, 
and  210  Volumes  of  12  Photographs. 

making  in  all  830  prizes. 

The  mode  of  allotting  the  porcelain  busts,  medals,  &c., 
will  be  somewhat  modified,  with  a view  to  producing  a 
more  equable  distriliutiou  of  them.  The  picture  prizes 
and  bronzes  of  “ Caractacus,”  will  be  drawm  from  the 
wheel  as  heretofore.  A cardinal  number  will  then  be 
drawn  from  the  large  wheel,  and  every  seventeenth  name 
in  the  list,  reckoning  both  forwards  and  backwards  iroin 
that  number,  will  be  entitled  to  one  of  theminor  prizes,  in 
order  as  the  names  stand,  with  this  proviso  only,  that  u 
anv  name  so  determined  have  already  gaineil  a picture 
prize  or  livonze,  the  other  prize  will  pass  to  the  next  suc- 
ceeding name.  Tho.se  who  become  possessors  of  the 
bronze  “Caractacus,”  will  have  good  reason  to  con- 
gratulate themselves. 

The  full-sized  figure,  as  was  stated  last  year,  was 
executed  for  the  corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  and 
is  placed  in  the  Mansion  House,  with  others  commissioned 
in  accordance  with  a wise  order  of  the  court,  made  m 
1852,  for  procuring  suitable  works  of  art  for  the  decoration 
of  the  Egyptian  Hall  in  that  building.  For  this  step  m 
aid  of  a noble  art,  the  corporation  of  the  City  of  London 
and  their  architect,  Mr.  Bnnning,  a member  of  your  coun- 
cil, are  entitled  to  the  warm  thanks  of  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  its  cultivation  and  desire  to  see  our  public 
buildings  fittingly  adorned. 

The  art  of  the  sculptor,  as  at  present  practised,  has 
scarcely  taken  sufficient  root  in  the  body  of  the  age.  The 
Present  would  seem  to  offer  to  sculptors  a domain  as  yet 
but  partially  subjugated  by  them.  They  who  seize  and 
appropriate  it  will  find  in  it  the  most  powerful  means  of 
.appealing  to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  of  making 
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their  art  to  be  regarded  as  a refining,  joy.giving,  house- 
hold friend.  Longfellow  saw  this  when  he  wrote, — 

“ Oh,  thou  sculptor,  painter,  poet. 

Take  this  lesson  to  thy  heart: 

That  is  best  which  lieth  nearest. 

Shape  from  that  thy  work  of  art.” 

Art  should  not  be  viewed  as  a mere  accomplishment, 
but  as  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  state.  It  is  not 
to  be  cultivated  solely  as  a luxury  for  thefew,  but  made  to 
enter  into,  cheer,  adorn,  and  elevate  the  whole  life  of  the 
whole  people}  and  the  study  of  it  should  be  forwarded  in 
a grave  and  serious  spirit,  as  a matter  of  the  utmost  and 
widest  consequence.  Such  pursuits  interpose  a whole- 
some safeguard  against  entire  absorption  in  money- 
making— the  danger  of  our  day;  and,  in  a country  like 
this,  cannot  be  too  highly  valued.  A material  progress  is 
no  compensalion  for  a moral  decadence.  Man,  we  have 
been  told,  is  not  “ to  live  by  bread  alone.” 

Efforts  are  being  made  throughout  the  country  to  pro- 
mote the  study  of  art  and  extend  its  enjoyments,  but  these 
proceed  but  slowly. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  proposition  to  provide  a 
free  Art-Gallery  in  Manchester,  mentioned  in  the  last 
report,  has  been  abandoned  ; the  stipulated  amount  not 
haring  been  raised.  A large  sura,  however,  was  pro- 
mised, and  it  might  be  urged  that  the  projectors  should 
somewhat  circumscribe  their  views  and  commence  the 
undertaking  on  a smaller  basis.  Every  endeavour  should 
be  made  to  provide  collections  of  fine  works  in  our  large 
towns.  Again;  too  little  is  being  done  to  induce  the 
study  of  drawing  by  the  youth  of  the  middle  classes.  If 
art  education  were  made  general,  advantages  would 
result,  not  only  to  the  individual,  but  to  the  country  at 
large.  An  artistic  public  would  drive  bad  taste  out  of  the 
market,  improve  the  manufactures,  and  enable  our  artists 
to  take  higher  walks.  The  true  artist  knows  well  that 
accidents  and  eccentricities  do  not  afford  the  best  subjects 
for  illustration  and  enforcement,  but  that  which  is  uni- 
versal and  complete.  “ Perpetual  modernness,”  says 
Emerson,  shrewdly,  “ is  the  measure  of  merit  in  every 
work  of  art;  since  the  author  of  it  was  not  misled  by 
anything  short-lived  or  local,  but  abode  by  real  and 
abiding  traits.”  The  artist  must  be  poet  as  well  as  me- 
chanic. With  noble  Intention,  pure  sentiment,  and  right 
judgment,  we  also  require  in  a picture  proper  representa- 
tion  and  technical  skill.  But  mere  representation,  how- 
ever perfect,  will  not  suffice.  Imitation  is  notart.  The 
artist  has  a higher  mission  than  to  delineate.  He  must 
rightly  select  and  make  obvious,— originate  and  convey, 
to  be  worthy  of  the  name.  A picture  demands  alike 
head,  hand,  and  heart.  More  especially  it  is  the  pro- 
vince of  the  artist  to  extract  arid  set  forth  beauty.  Every 
part  of  the  universe  is  full  of  it : we  find  it  alike  in  a stone 
and  a flower.  A salt  cannot  crystallize,  but  we  have  it 
in  a form  defying  imitation,  while  the  spider  and  the  bee 
produce  it  instinctively  in  their  work.  It  haunts  a ruin, 
peeps  out  of  the  bells  of  the  foxglove,  floods  the  moun- 
tain,  and  may  be  seen  sailing  away,  a cloud  in  the  gorgeous 
sky.  Instinct  bids  us  welcome  and  honour  it  when  recog- 
nized. But,  though  it  is  everywhere,  it  must  be  sought 
for.  Multitudes  live  in  the  midst  of  it  blind,  losing  infi. 
nite  joy.  To  teach  others  to  see  this  beauty  is  not  a small 
mission : to  discover  and  make  it  evident  to  all  was  the 
great  duty  confided  to  art  at  its  birth. 

The  approaching  year  is  fraught  with  interest,  and 
promises  results  of  great  importance.  In  the  pro- 
posed  Intetnational  Exhibition,  now  being  organized 
and  prepared  for,  such  a display  of  modern  art-works 
will,  probably,  be  included  as  has  never  before  been 
witnessed.  We  shall  there  see  what  has  been  done 
during  the  last  hutidred  years  by  various  nations,— 
what  progress  we  ourselves  are  making.  By  comparison 
and  friendly  strife  all  wilt  be  incited  to  exertion,  and  all 
may  be  gainers.  Unless  interfered  with  by  wars  abroad 
or  other  disasters,  the  proposed  Exhibition  of  1862  can 
scarcely  faU  to  be  successful  in  the  highest  acceptation  of 
the  word.  Your  council  look  forward  to  it  as  full  of  pro- 
mise, and  will  conclude  their  report  with  the  expression 
of  an  earnest  hope :— May  peace  be  preserved,  and  the 
ftne-arts  flourish. 

The  Chairman  then  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  and  in  doing  so  said  be  was  relieved 
from  making  any  very  lengthy  remarks  upon  it 
by  its  being  so  very  elaborate  in  itself.  It  had 
put  them  in  possession  of  the  state  of  their  affairs, 
and  had  given  them  every  information  with 
regard  to  their  future  prospects.  As  one  of  the 
earliest  members  of  the  society  present,  he  could 
speak  in  strong  terms  of  the  able  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  conducted.  He  had  heard  it 
said  by  some  artists,  that  sufficient  encourage- 
ment had  not  been  given  to  them  j but  the 
object  of  that  society,  as  he  understood  it,  was 
not  merely  for  the  encouragement  of  artists, 
but  for  the  encouragement  of  art  itself.  The 
advantages  the  Art-Union  offered  to  artists  was, 
that  they  obtained  a market  for  their  works  by  the 
cultivation  of  a taste  in  buyers  for  such  works. 
Looking  at  their  operations,  he  thought  they 
might  consider  they  had  made  very  great  pro- 
gress. It  was  felt,  as  Mr.  Godwin  had  said  in 
his  report,  that  the  system  of  self-selection, 
though  it  might  not  at  first  lead  always  to  the 
selection  of  the  best  works,  led  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  taste  of  the  people,  and  he  believed 
tliat  the  high  prices  now  given  to  artists  for  their 
pictures  was  greatly  due  to  the  means  afforded  by 
that  society  for  drawing  attention  to  the  works  of 
artists  and  leading  to  the  improvement  of  taste. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Foley,  R.A.,  seconded  the  resolution, 
which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Professor  Westmacott,  R.A., — as  an  artist  no 
longer  practising  his  profession — bore  testimony 
to  the  excellence  of  the  management,  and  he  did 
so  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  as  he  had  to  forego 
certain  prejudices  with  regard  to  the  effect  which 
these  societies  would  have  in  educating  the  taste 
of  the  people  in  the  selection  of  works  of  art.  He 
then  alluded  to  the  efforts  of  the  Royal  Academy 
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' to  educate  the  taste  of  the  people,  and  also  artists, 
and  expressed  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  it  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  nation  that  the  Academy  had  to 
depend  for  support  on  the  shillings  of  the  public 
w'ithout  any  Government  aid — never  having  re- 
ceived anything  from  the  Government  excepting 
5,000Z.  from  the  private  purse  of  George  III. 
Ho  thought  that  the  present  system  of  selection  in 
reference  to  our  public  works  needed  amendment. 
Committees  to  decide  on  competitions  were  formed 
of  those  who  knew  nothing  of  art,  and  many  su- 
perior artists  would  not  send  in  designs  in  conse- 
quence. In  gem  engraving  they  bad  been  for  years 
depending  upon  foreigners.  This  was  discredit- 
able to  English  artists.  Complaints  were  some- 
times made  of  the  decline  of  art.  He  did  not 
think  it  was  declining,  but  the  contrary.  He  would 
conclude  with  moving, — 

That  the  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  offered  to  the 
council  for  their  services  during  the  past  year,  and  parti- 
cularly to  Mr.  George  Godwin  anti  Mr.  Lewis  Pocock,  for 
their  unvarying  exertions  to  advance,  as  honorary  secre- 
taries, the  interests  ot  the  society. 

Dr.  Clark  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  car- 
ried unanimously. 

Mr.  Godwin  returned  thanks  for  his  colleague, 
the  council,  and  himself,  and,  after  some  general 
observations,  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Beujamiu  "Webster  for  his  kindness  in  granting  the 
use  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  and  to  Mr.  William 
Smith  for  his  active  co-operation. 

Mr.  Robert  Bell  seconded  the  resolution,  which 
was  put  and  carried  enthusiastically. 

At  a subsequent  stage  of  the  proceedings  Mr. 
Webster  was  discovered  to  be  in  one  of  the  wings, 
and,  on  being  informed,  said  he  was  extremely 
gratified,  and  felt  it  to  be  a great  honour  that  his 
theatre  was  devoted  to  so  admirable  a purpose. 

Miss  Janet  Henderson  and  Miss  Franks  having 
consented  to  draw  the  numbers  and  the  prize 
tickets,  and  Messrs.  Wade  and  Tayler  to  act  as 
scrutineers,  the  drawing  commenced. 

We  give  a list  of  the  principal  prizeholders 
below. 

Thanks  were  then  voted  to  the  young  ladies,  to 
the  scrutineers,  to  the  auditors,  and  to  the  chair- 
man, and  the  meeting  separated. 


200i. — Briggs,  Lady,  Brighton. 

ISO/. — Horsfall,  Joliu,  Thirsk;  Machin,  H.  C.,  Mon- 
treal. 

100/.— Callender,  P.,  Birkenhead  ; Jackson,  Miss  E.  F., 
Carshalton  ; Purdon,  W.,  Kelso. 

75/.— Baker,  R.,  Sydenham ; Benevolus,  per  J.  Weller, 
Croydon  ; Gee,  J.  B.,  Halstead  ; Markland,  S.  P.,  Hand-  , 
ley;  Wells,  G.,  Birmingham. 

60/.— Black,  Capt.,  Madras;  Blinkhom,  W,,  jun.,  Man- 
chester; Dyke,  G.,  Farringdou;  Graliam,  Mrs.  J.  H., 
Kewtonbary. 

4(i/. — Macdonald,  J.,  Antigua;  Mozly,  F.  B.,  Liver- 
pool; Parsons,  J.  G.,  Yarmouth;  Shordiche,  E.  R., 
Antigua;  Simons,  J.,  Helstoii;  Traherne,  Miss  F., 
Bridgend ; Wells,  J.,  Percy-street. 

30/. — Barber,  Capt.,  Leadenhall-street;  Bateson,  Hon. 
Mrs.,  Grosvenor-place;  Beck,  P.,  Shrewsbury;  Belton, 

S.  E.,  Ancoats;  Cort,  W.  G.,  Blackburn;  Gibson,  G., 
Leeds  ; Gassett,  J.  J.,  2,  Hertford-street ; Hatfield,  J,  A., 
Cumberland-street;  Johnson,  J.,  Liverpool ; Lawrie,  D. 
Kilmarnock  ; Mackintosh,  C.  F.,  Inverness ; Moore,  R.  S., 
H. M.S.  Impre/^naA/e;  Sinclair,  J.  M..  Canterbury,  N.Z. ; 
Smith,  Geo.,  Middlewich;  Wiley,  G.  A.,  Islington ; Young- 
husband,  J.  T.,  St.  John’s-wood. 

25/.— Ascough,  J.,  Handsworth ; Bath,  Mrs.,  The  Tem- 
ple ; Blundell,  A.,  50,  Comhill ; Burroughs,  J.  T.  R.,  Lee; 
Canaway,  J.  R.,  London  Gazette;  Casebourn,  T.  W., 
Hartlepool;  Jndd,  J.,  jr.,  Farringdon;  Leicester,  G.  O., 
Bayswater;  Little,  B.,  Bath;  Lupton,  Jno.,  Arnley; 
Marsh,  Dr.,  St.  Ives;  Mittlehobson,  W. C., Berbice ; Mor- 
ley,  L.  B.,  Liverpool;  Ogden,  J.,  Warrington;  Pearce, 
\V.  Bristol;  Proctor,  W.,  Clifton : Richards,  Miss  Alfre- 
ton ; Speckley,  T.,  Wood. street ; Thurlow,  Mrs.,  Bank  of 
England;  Voller,  W.,  Blackheath. 

20i. — Barry,  F.  C.,  Birchin-lane ; Boultbee,  Captain, 
Lyndhurst ; Chillman,  M.,  St.  Petersburg ; Clifton,  N.  H., 
Cross-street,  Islington-,  Coleman,  R.,  Wandsworth;  Dob- 
son, Sara.,  Cardiff;  Fowle,  Rev.  W.  C.,  Hereford;  Gell- 
ham,  H.,  Chepstow;  Green,  J.,  Stonehouse;  Grove,  Jno., 
Wandsworth ; Grundy,  J.  C.,  Manchester;  Hussey,  Rev. J., 
Brixton;  Lloyd,  R.,  Gracechurch-street;  Lord,  T.,  Tod- 
morden;  Maitland,  J.  D,,  Rochester-road ; Metcalfe,  Rev. 
W.,  Hadleigh;  Murray,  Major,  Army  and  Navy  Club; 
Ogden,  E.,  Sheffield;  Oldroyd,  C.,  Dewsbury ; Roberts  & 
Co.,  York-buildings ; Sanders,  R.,  Exeter;  Silvester,  T., 
West  Bromwich;  Swan,  J.,  Lincoln;  Thompson,  Mrs., 
Regent’s-park ; Townsend,  W.,  Halifax,  N.S. ; Ward,  W., 
Hull. 

15i. — Berridge,  R.,  Derby;  Coles,  H.,  Haughton;  Col- 
Her,  Mrs.  H.,  Dalston;  Critchley,  R.  J.,  Dewsbury; 
Deans,  Captain,  Kilmarnock  ; Dell,  J.,  Coventry ; Dobson, 
R,,  Birkenhead;  Dykes,  Mrs.  Torquay;  Ford,  J.,  Wolver- 
hampton ; George,—,  Derby;  Gibson,  G.  W.,  Chester- 
le- Street ; Hadfield,  T.,  Blackburn;  Harper.T.,  Plymouth ; 
Haselraan,  P.,  Samarang;  Horaersham,  J.,  Kent-road ; 
Horsley,  T.,  Alfreton;  Jeake,  C.  J.,  Portland,  Australia  ; 
Johnson,  J.,  Hetton-le-Ho!e;  Moore,  W.  P.,  Drury-lane  ; 
Roberts,  D.,  Old  Kent-road;  Sadler, — , Mansfield ; Sloper, 

T.  J.  J.,  Grosvenor-street;  Tuke,  Dr.,  Albemarle-street ; 
Toole,  H.,  Dublin;  White,  Jno.,  Hartlepool ; WilUams.W., 
Birkenhead;  Wilson,  A.,  Vigo-street;  X.  Y.  Z.,  per  C. 
Croxford,  Brentford. 

10/. — Aflato,  J.,  Oporto;  Beardmore,  J.,  Deptford; 
Best,  Hon.  Captain,  Upper  George-street ; Brazil,  W., 
Wenlock-place ; Brown,  H.,  Cheltenham;  Cleland,  — , 
9th  Lancers;  Davies,  F.,  Pershore ; Dittinger,  M.,  The 
Hague  ; Hall,  W.  A.,  Tottenham;  Hancock,  J.  C.,  Devon- 
port;  Harrison,  J,,  Wandsworth;  Homere,  P.,  Smyrna; 
Howarth,  Geo.,  Todmorden;  Hughes,  T.,  Antigua; 


Hutt,  J.,  Moorgate-street ; Jones,  E.  H.,  Wolverhamp- 
ton;  Jone.«,  T.  B.,  Brixton;  Kirby,  J.,  Porchestcr- 
terrace;  Long,  J.  W.,  Clapham  Rise;  Mason,  H.  W., 
Berraondsey-.‘-treet;  Monckton,  Mrs.,  Strcttoii  Hall; 
Morris,  W.,  Chester;  Mumtord,  M.  J.,  Mmories;  Nichol- 
son, J.,  Westbury-terracc ; Pollock,  A.  J.  .Norwood; 
Simpson,  A.M.,  Madras;  Small,  Dr,,  Boston,  Lincoln; 
Stanley,  J.,  Fleetwood ; Sterry,  A.,  Swansea ; Taylor,  H., 
Bampton;  Teschemaker,  Dr.,  Exmouth ; Whittaker,  W., 
Manchester;  Wilson,  Mrs.  Col.,  Finsbury;  Yeoman, 
Mrs.,  York. 

A Bronze  Statuette  of  ” Curac/acus. ’’—Arganini,  P., 
Leghorn;  Cheadle,  T.,  Boulogne ; Crawley,  R.  S.,  Mount- 
street;  Dudley,  W.  J.,  jun.,  Wellingbro;  Feuvre,  J.  E., 
Southampton ; Halse,  — , Port  Elizabeth  ; Ladd,  W., 
Malta;  M'Andrew,  H.  C., Invtrness ; Marsh, E., Dudley ; 
Mackinn,  W.,  Boston,  U.S. ; Marrioit,  J.,  Portland, 
S.  A. ; Muller,  Dr.,  Kilburn ; Morrison,  Mrs.,  Lewisham  ; 
Mootherhead,  — , St.  Petersburg  ; Phipps,  W.  S.,  Ki  ii- 
niiigton;  Potts,  W.,  Earl’s-terrace ; Reiiniuglou,  Major, 
Harley-place  ; Richardson,  E.,  Mount-place ; Robeits,  C., 
St.  John’s  Wood  Park  ; Whittiiigham,  J.,  Naotwich. 

A Silver  Medal,  comniemoratit>e  of  Sir  David  M'ilkie, 
Airey.  Rev.  J.,  St.  Paul’s;  Bolton,  H.,  Birming- 
ham; Bourner,  T.,  Horsham;  Braithwaite,  B.,  Epsom; 
Carr,  A.  C.,  Goodge-street ; CIngston,  W.  W.,  Tillicoultry; 
'Cockerell,  F.,  Twickenham;  Doe,  J.  B.,  Osborn-street; 
; Hall,  W.,  Seaforth,  Liverpool;  Fenn,  Geo.,  Biixton; 
Fisher.  Rev.  J.,  Oxford;  Jackson,  Rev.  S.,  Magdalene 
[College,  Cambridge;  Longden,  G.  A.,  Doctors’  Com- 
I mons;  Mackinson,  F.,  Stirling;  Pocock,  L.,  Lewes ; 
I Porter,  Hon.  W.,  Cape  Town;  Propsling,  K.,  Hobart 
1 Town ; Psihary,  N.,  Constantino]>le ; Rich,  S.,  Clifton  ; 
; Roberts,  J.,  Liverpool;  Russell,  Miss  M.  W.,  Bristol; 
[ Sivycr,  W.,  Portsea;  Thompson,  C.,  Sheffield  ; Willyams, 
i B.,  lYuro;  Vulliamy,  J.  J..  Mickleliam  ; Westby,  W.  J., 
Dublin;  Whitcombe,  A.,  Cheltenham  ; Wilson,  E.,  Chel- 
tenham; Wise,  Mrs.,  Royal  Academy ; Worthington,  W., 
Newton. 

A Chromolithograph  of  “ Boulogne,  1857,”— Drory,  W., 
Frankfort;  Fraser,  E.  J,  Kensington-.  Porter,  C.,  St. 
Ives  ; Rishton,  J.  E.,  Chalcoit-vil. ; Somerton,  G.,  CUlton  ; 
Soward.  J.,  62,  Gower-street ; Taylor,  J.,  Bellbusk : T.  P., 
per  C.  Burdett,  Lutterworth;  Walmisley,  J.,  Durban; 
Whitting,  R.  A.,  Gray’s-inn. 


COLOUR  ON  STATUES,  AND  COLOUR 
ROUND  STATUES.* 

In  entertaining  the  view  of  the  great 
statues  of  the  presiding  genii  of  the  Greek 
templcB  having  been  surfaced  with  ivory  for 
the  purpose  of  being  coloured  up  to  a refined 
version  of  the  tints  of  nature,  we  must  not 
be  under  the  impression  that  they  had  a common 
vulgar  effect,  like  that  of  wax  figures,  for  which 
we  have  an  instinctive  repugnance.  This,  indeed, 
would  have  defeated  the  very  object  which  the 
priest  had  in  view — that  of  irapresbing  the  multi- 
tude. Indeed,  in  as  far  as  it  could  work  at  such 
a disadvantage,  no  doubt  the  exquisite  taste  of 
the  Greeks  was  also  applied  to  the  finish  of  these 
works.  The  Minerva  of  the  Parthenon  was  no 
mere  sham  of  a great  woman,  but,  in  the  hands  of 
Phidias,  was  a bold,  though  a coerced  attempt  to 
realize  the  tutelar  divinity  of  Athens,  the  im- 
mortal virgin  of  Wisdom — a being  solemn  and 
impassive,  far  above  the  human  level,  and  through 
whose  veins  coursed,  not  blood,  but  celestial  ichor. 

Dramatic  effect  in  their  worship  was  ever  sought 
by  the  Greeks  •,  and  it  was  only  at  special  times 
that  their  divinities  were  unveiled  at  all  to  the 
general  people.  On  such  occasions  every  means 
were  taken  to  work  upon  the  senses.  Coloured 
curtains  tinted  the  light : ceremony  lent  its  im- 
pression; and  music  and  the  chant  their  charm. 
Censers  filled  the  air  with  their  ambrosial  stream; 
and  sacrificial  clouds  waved  before  the  divinity, 
like  those  of  his  own  imaginary  heaven,  from  be- 
hind which,  to  the  entranced  votary,  well  might 
the  mjstic  god  almost,  or  quite,  seem  to  breathe, 
frown,  or  smile.t 

This  was  “a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished”  by  the  priests;  for  then  the  fame  of  their 
god  increased,  and  offerings  llowed  in  to  their 
treasury.  To  effect  impressions  like  these,  doubt- 
less, was  it  that  their  great  statues  were  painted 
up  to  a key  of  divine  life,  which  assuredly  could 
not  have  been  reached  by  the  mere  natural  tints 
of  ivory  and  gold.  It  was  to  accomplish  this  that 
the  powers  of  such  as  Phidias  were  thus  coerced; 
and  it  was  under  all  these  devices  that  these  mag- 
nificent idols  were  manufactured  in  those  old  days 
as  the  agents  of  polytheism  and  superstition. 

Whenever,  also,  the  statue  of  the  god  himself, 
in  the  penetralia  of  his  own  marble  house,  was 
thus  treated  with  the  hues  of  life,  doubtless  its 


* By  Mr.  John  Bell.  See  page  286,  ante. 
t The  ” Lucius  ” of  Apulcius  (we  may  here  note  on 
Mr.  Bell’s  text)  was  placed  ‘‘as  a statue”  behind  the 
veil  of  the  Temple  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis,  when  he  had 
“ reached  the  confines  of  death,”  at  his  initiation,  and 
was  probably  entranced  and  cataleptic,  in  the  ‘‘  autopsia,” 
— the  regeneration  or  resurrection  of  the  ‘‘beatific 
vision  " in  the  ” illuminated  ” or  the  ‘‘ oracle,”  of  ‘‘the 
God,”  and  the  highest  grade  of  initiation.  Tlif-n  the 
veil  was  suddenly  withdrawn,  and  the  ‘‘God-like” 
initiate  was  thus  presented  to  the  *'  unhallowed  ” people, 
‘‘arrayed  like  the  sun,” — a ” Shining  Image,”  such  as 
Warburton,  in  his  " Divine  Legation  of  Moses  ” (-.'ol.i., 
I p.  299),  tells  us  is  ” so  much  spoken  of  by  the  Mystics  ” as 
‘‘representing  the  Divine  nature  in  general.”  Here, 
then,  we  have  a curious  illustration  of  the  original 
meaning  and  purpose  of  exhibiting  idols  or  life-like  statue.s 
in  heathen  temples. 
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own  immediate  subordinates  around,  especially 
witliin  the  bnilding,  had  in  some  degree  to  wear 
his  livery.  Also,  when  polychromy  spread  in  ad- 
dition over  the  exterior  architecture,  harmony 
dictated  that  some  variation  of  colour  should  he 
connected  also  with  the  outside  sculpture,  as 
especially  in  the  backgrounds  of  the  tympana, 
metopes,  and  friezes.  As  regards,  however,  the 
statues  themselves  in  these  situations,  the  variety 
of  tint  was  probably  confined  to  that  obtained 
by  difference  of  material, — as  in  shields,  swords, 
helmets,  and  bridles  of  metal, — and  not  by  added 
surface  colour,  requiring  constant  and  extensive 
repairs  not  capable  of  being  done  in  secret,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  interior  figures. 

Thus  do  I conceive  that  the  Greeks  did  colour 
some  of  their  statues,  and  that  they  did  so  in 
different  degrees,  which,  however,  may  be  divided 
into  two  general  styles  of  execution.  One  was 
the  painting  or  staining  them  more  or  less  to 
iinitate  reality,  for  the  higher  classes  of  which 
work  it  was,  1 conceive,  that  ivory  was  used,  as 
in  the  great  gods  of  the  temples.  The  second 
was  the  obtaining  of  variety  of  colour  by  dif- 
ference of  material.  The  former  of  these  treat- 
ments can  only,  I conceive,  find  its  excuse,  if 
excuse  it  may  be  called,  in  the  idolatry  of  the 
time.  The  second  partakes  of  the  character  of 
mosaic  work,  and  is  perhaps  less  objectionable  in 
principle;  hut  as  an  art  it  is  assuredly  more  curious 
than  beautiful,  as  may  ho  remarked  of  several  late 
experiments  in  this  direction  hy  our  neighbours 
the  French. 

While,  however,  it  may  be  readily  acknow- 
ledged that  Greek  art,  covered  with  polytheism 
and  superstition,  did  occasionally  colour  some  of 
their  most  prized  works  ; yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  respect  to  the  highest  class  of  their  inde- 
pendent marble  statues,  it  is  equally  evident 
that  they  were  left  untouched  iu  this  respect, 
as  we  have  seen  was  the  case  with  that  most 
cherished  work  of  them  all,  the  “Venus  of 
Guidos.” 

I would  thus  submit  that  Greek  art- craft 
made  beautiful  statues — uncoloured — as  works  of 
art,  and  left  them  so;  and  that  it  was  Greek 
priestcraft  that  made  them  coloured — as  idols, 
and  as  engines  of  state  religion.  This  is  a broad 
distinction  : as  such,  I venture  to  submit  it  to 
you  as  a clue  to  what  I readily  acknowledge  to 
have  been  the  varied  characters  of  old  Greek  prac- 
tice iu  this  respect. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  later  times.  Here 
the  reflection  obtrudes  itself  on  us  that  even 
now  we  meet  occasionally  with  coloured  statues 
which  savour  of  superstition;  and  I would  avoid 
this  phase  of  the  subject  jaind,  as  regards  modern 
times,  restrict  myself  solely  to  the  art-craft  of 
the  question. 

In  the  Renaissance,  or  revival  of  the  arts  in 
Europe,  we  hear  nothing  of  colouring  marble 
statues.  Iu  the  time  of  the  learned  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Michelangelo,  Raffaclle,  John  of  Bologna, 
and  others  great  in  art,  we  find  no  instance  of 
marble  statues  having  been  coloured.  Jlichel- 
aiigelo,  who  was  so  remarkable  for  the  union  in 
his  one  person  of  all  the  arts,  being  at  the  same 
time  an  admirable  architect,  painter,  sculptor, 
and  decorator,  never  attempted  to  colour  his 
marble  statues.  It  is  true  that  colouring  was 
afterwards  applied  to  statues  and  relievi,  even  of 
considerable  size,  by  Luca  della  Robbia  and 
others  ; but  these  works  were  not  in  marble,  but 
iu  porcelain,  and  more  subordinate  thau  any  fine 
work  of  sculpture  can  ever  be,  however  harmo- 
nious with  the  situatiou  iu  which  it  is  placed. 
The  marble  Moses,  for  the  tomb  of  Julius,  and 
the  wonderful  groups  of  the  Medici  monuments, 
have  come  down  to  us  iu  their  native  mono- 
chrome, untouched  by  change  of  tint,  except 
such  as  time  has  supplied.  Michelangelo,  that 
representative  in  one  of  all  the  arts  of  his  time, 
did  nob  mingle  in  one  object  the  two  arts,  nor 
does  it  appear  that,  in  the  more  important 
works  of  the  Cinque  Cento,  marble  statues  were 
ever  coloured;  nor,  great  as  was  the  attention 
given  to  the  works  of  ancient  sculpture  that 
at  this  period  were,  from  time  to  time,  discovered 
among  the  ruins  of  Italian  towns,  especially  in 
that  of  ancient  Rome,  docs  it  appear  that  these 
great  masters  ever  contemplated  the  idea  that 
such  works  were  ever  coloured.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, improbable  that  auy  remains  of  colour  were 
found  in  the  Apollo,  the  Venus,  the  Laocoon,  or 
other  celebrated  works  when  first  exhumed,  nor 
does  any  colour  seem  to  have  been  found  on  the 
statues  in  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  although 
the  colours  on  the  walls  of  the  apartments  iu 
which  they  were  discovered  were  still  fresh  and 
vivid.  Thus,  neither  in  ancient  nor  modern  Italy 
does  there  appear  auy  proof  of  the  prevalance  at 


any  time  of  the  colouring  of  independent  marble 
statues,  any  more  than  in  Greece. 

Having  thus  set  forth  my  view  as  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  ancient  Greeks  in  this  respect ; namely, 
that  they  did  not  colour  their  statues  except  for 
purposes  of  idolatry;  for  which  reason  we  find  this 
treatment  only  connected  with  their  temple  archi- 
tecture, and  that  not  always;  we  naturally  come 
to  the  consideration  as  to  whether  we  should  now 
colour  our  statues  ? At  any  rate,  in  these  isles 
we  are  not  idolaters.  Our  Church  is  not  one  of 
idolatry ; and  therefore  we  have  not,  ns  I have  said 
before,  that  excuse,  such  as  it  is,  for  colouring 
statues  which  the  Pagans  had. 

Quitting,  however,  for  a moment,  this  vantage 
ground;  let  us  consider  tho  matter  merely  as  an 


•art  question. 

Let  us  first  consider— is  theaddition  of  colouring 
to  statues  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  advance  in  art, 
or  a retrogression  ? The  polycbrouiists  will,  of 
course,  hold  it  to  be  the  former;  while  the  mono- 
chromists  in  sculpture  will  represent  that  it  is 
rather  a confusion  of  those  arts  which  good  taste 
has  gradually  separated,  in  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation, into  distinct  langnages  of  human  expres- 
sion. The  polychromisb  will  claim  honour  for 
uniting  the  charms  of  colour  with  those  of  form, 
as  the  evidence  of  advance  and  improvement;  while 
the  monochromisb  will  point  with  a significant 
finger  to  the  earliest  efforts  of  art,  when  the  arts 
of  form  and  colour,  each  barely  sufficient  in  itself 
to  even  suggest  an  animal,  a man,  or  a god,  were 
obliged  to  club  their  means  to  produce  anything 
like  a clear  result. 

We  are  nob  without  illustrations  of  this  even 
now,  in  our  most  inferior  specimens  of  pottery  sold 
about  the  country  to  cottager’s  by  the  “ Cheap 
Johns,”  in  crude  little  images  of  children,  dogs, 
and  parrots,  &c.,  of  which  the  form  is  so  incom- 
plete that  the  intention  could  hardly  be  recognised 
but  for  the  aid  of  colour. 

In  primajval  times,  the  first  thing  that  men 
attempted  in  art  was  probably  in  the  way  of  hero 
wnrshin,  iu  the  maklnir  of  imaires  of  their  auces- 


worship,  in  the  making  of  images  of  their  ances- 
tors, or  of  great  tyrants,  as  a sort  of  guardian  to 
their  houses,  and  to  be  prayed  to  and  propitiated  in 
the  chase  or  war.  The  more  living  those  could 
be  made  to  look  hy  the  artist’s  hand,  and  the  more 
ferocious,  the  more  effective,  no  doubt,  was  deemed 
their  mystic  power;- and  hence,  from  these  be- 
ginnings, arose  that  evil  feature  that  has  played 
so  large  and  lamentable  a part  in  the  history  of 
man — the  idol. 

This  form  of  superstition  we  have,  I trust, 
thrown  off  for  ever,  except  in  a region  in  which  I 
have  no  doubt  we  shall  all  allow  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  it — in  the  nursery  ; where  it  appears  with 
but  little  change  of  name,  that  of  the  doll.  Doll 
is  only  an  abbreviation  of  idol.  It  is  an  infantine 
abbreviation.  It  is  the  way  a little  child  would 
strive  to  say  idol.  In  the  original  Greek  the  word 
is  EtcwXoj’j  in  the  Latin, ; in  the  English, 
idol;  and  in  the  nursery,  doll.  You  may  recog- 
nise readily  that  tlieso  little  images  are,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  coloured  statues,  Also,  we 
may  say  that  in  the  nursery  they  are  to  a great 
degree  worshipped,  especially  when  they  are  new. 
A new  doll  is  to  a certain  degree  a divinity  for  the 
time  being.  However,  these  kinds  of  idols  are  no 
longer  “ferocious.”  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
produced  as  pretty  as  wax  and  carmine  and  silk 
dresses  can  make  them.  They  even  open  and 
shut  their  eyes,  which  is  an  advance  even  beyond 
the  chrys-elephantine  statues  of  the  ancients.  At 
least,  I h.ave  no  recollection  of  any  record  of  wink 
ing  divinities  in  those  days.  We  can  have  no 
objection  to  the  harmless  and  interesting  idolatry 
of  the  nursery  towards  these  little  images.  There 
is  nothing  that  breaks  any  commandment  in  that. 
I would  here  remark  that  these  little  figures 
possess  one  great  advantage  over  any  coloured 
marble  statue  that  I have  seen,  namely,  in  having 
eyelashes.  The  want  of  these  natural  and  beau- 
tiful fringes  to  the  eye  in  such  coloured  marble 
statues  as  I have  seen  is  very  unpleasing.  Of 
course,  in  a pure  marble  statue  you  do  not  feel 
this;  but,  when  coloured,  the  want  is  sadly  appa- 
rent, and  I do  not  see  how  it  can  be  got  over. 
There  are  some  evidences  of  bronze  eyelaslies 
having  been  added  in  some  of  the  ancient  works; 
but  the  effect  of  these  could  not  he  very  happy, 
one  would  think.  The  children’s  favourites  are 
more  fortunate  in  this  respect.  Pray  do  not  con- 
ceive that  I introduce  the  nursery  statuettes  in 
anyway  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  ridicule  upon 
the  subject  of  coloured  statues,  but  only  as  an 
illustration  of  the  sole  phase  of  the  “coloured 
statue  ” which  I conceive  to  be  at  the  present  time 
legitimate  as  a matter  of  art  or  regard. 

However,  I must  not  let  this  happier  phase  of 
the  idol  draw  me  away  from  our  view  of  the  origi- 


nal type,  or  from  the  broad  consideration  I desire  j 
to  illustrate ; namely,  that  barbarians  and  idolators  I 
have  been  and  are  more  or  less  polychromists  as  , 
regards  tho  art  of  sculpture.  They  have  all  j 
coloured,  and,  while  they  remain  barbarians  and  j 
idolators,  will  continue  to  colour,  their  statues. 

I conceive,  therefore,  that,  in  these  civilized 
days,  the  colouring  of  statues  is  not  an  advance, 
hut  a palpable  retrogression  towards  earlier  times 
of  less  intelligence,  and  of  a lower  dispensation; 
and,  moreover,  as  far  as  art  is  concerned,  that  a 
decadence  would  at  once  ensue  on  a general  adop- 
tion of  such  a practice.  A coloured  statue  or  bust 
now  and  then  can  do  no  harm ; perhaps  rather 
good,  as  they  may  serve  to  show  they  will  not  do. 
But  there  is  a great  deal  of  fashion  in  art.  Fashion 
is  often  very  unreasonable;  and,  if  a fashion  were 
to  set  in  for  idols  instead  of  statues,  I believe  it 
would  do  for  the  time  a deal  of  mischief.  More- 
over, as  a matter  of  sense  and  probuhility,  is  it 
possible  to  consider  that  the  uncoloured  statues  of 
the  Venus  of  Cnidos,  and  of  the  Moses,  and  Night 
and  Morning,  of  Michelangelo,  and  the  noble 
works  of  Thorwalclsen  and  Flaxman,  are  but  incom- 
plete steps,  half-way  as  it  were  (and  as  having  left 
the  true  track  of  the  arts)  between  the  first 
struggling  idolatrous  attempts  when  images  were 
all  painted — and  a more  advanced  and  perfect 
period,  for.sooth,  when  the  same  barbaric  princi- 
ples are  to  be  reproduced  and  practised  ? 

Colour  Sou/td  Staines. 

While,  however,  for  the  above  reasons,  I am 
opposed  to  placing  various  colours  on  a statue, 
especially  a marble  one,  I have  no  idea  of 
underrating  the  value  of  colour  in  connection  with 
statues.  On  the  contrary,  I am  sure  that  this 
subject  of  the  association  of  various  treatments  of 
colour  with  statues  has  not  received  nearly  the 
study  and  attention  it  deserves.  My  difference 
with  the  statue  polychromists  is  not  that  I do  not 
desire  colour  and  statues  together.  In  that  we 
both  agree  that  it  should  be  so.  Our  difTcrenco 
only  exists  in  the  mode  in  which  this  should  he, 
done;  they  desiring  to  place  colour  on  tho  statue 
itself,  so  as  to  make  it  harmonise  with  the  sur- 
rounding objects;  while  I submit  that  this  har- 
mony is  to  he  effected  far  better  by  other  means ; 
namely,  by  arranging  such  colours  around  the 
statue  as  require  the  natural,  pure,  creamy,  semi- 
transparent, local  tint  of  the  marble  to  complete 
the  composition  of  colour.  And  the  same,  miitatis 
mutandis,  may  be  said  of  statues  in  bronze,  wdiich 
is  indeed  a quality  of  colour  frequent  in  the  finest 
paintings,  as  iu  those  of  Titian  and  Giorgione,  and 
in  the  landscapes  of  Caspar  Poussin,  and  our  own 
Wilson  and  Crome.  It  is  thus  I conceive  that  the 
picture  should  be  made  up,  with  the  statue  ns  the 
eye  of  the  composition,  and  that  the  surface  of  the 
statue  itself  should  not  be  deteriorated  hy  any 
colour  treatment,  which,  if  once  commenced,  yoti 
know  not  where  to  stop,  and  which,  if  treated  np 
to  the  full  colour  of  flesh,  only  looks  like  a wax 
image. 

I do  not  attempt  to  enter  now  on  the  treatment 
of  colour  with  statues  in  edifices  of  which  they 
form  an  illustrative  and  integral  part.  That  were 
a very  wide  field  indeed,  including  the  whole 
subject  of  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and 
decoration,  and  their  relation;  enough,  indeed, 
for  several  addresses.  On  the  present  occasion  I 
limit  myself  to  that  part  of  the  subject  alone  which 
attaches  to  the  treatment  of  colour  with  statues  in 
art-exhibitions,  under  such  arrangements  as  are 
practicable  on  such  occasions.  A few  weeks  ago  I 
touched  briefly  on  this  subject,  in  some  notes  I 
read  at  the  Department  of  Art,  Kensington, 
entitled,  “The  Four  Sisters;”  but  perhaps  you 
will  permit  me  now,  for  a few  minutes,  to  go  iuto 
more  detail.  The  more  so,  inasmuch  as  I submit 
that  the  inadequate  treatment  of  colour,  iu  con- 
nection with  sculpture,  has  hitherto  formed  an 
important  item  iu  the  shortcomings  of  our  current 
exhibitions  of  this  art. 

The  situations  in  which,  round  a statue,  colour 
presents  itself,  are  below  it,  behind  it,  and  above 
it ; on  the  floor,  the  back-ground  and  the  ceiling. 
Of  these,  of  course,  the  background,  is  the  most 
important  to  the  statue,  as  it  is  that  against 
which  it  is  seen  and  which  contrasts  immediately 
with  its  outline.  Now  it  has  been  the  prevailing 
custom,  at  least  till  quite  of  late  years,  to  make 
this  contrast  a very  strong  one  ; and  for  this  pur- 
pose a very  strong  dark  red  has  been  the  favourite 
colour,  as  at  the  Royal  Academy.  I conceive  this 
to  be  an  error ; and,  as  far  as  1 have  been  able  to 
influence  decisions  on  the  subject,  1 have  done  my 
best  to  introduce  a change.  On  being  called  on, 
at  the  time  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  in 
Hyde-park,  to  arrange  the  British  sculpture  there, 

I made  it  a stipulation  that  1 should  be  allowed 
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to  depart  from  the  violent  red  used,  and  proposed, 
up  to  that  time,  as  a background  for  statues,  and 
to  select  a nuidified  tint.  Again,  in  1855,  being 
employed  with  Sir.  Redgi-ave,  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  to  arrange  the  British  sculpture  in  the 
International  Exhibition  in  Paris,  I used  the  same 
colour;  which,  however,  on  that  occasion  was  seen 
under  every  disadvantage,  from  the  darkness  of 
the  room  allotted  to  that  purpose. 

Since  this,  a similar  tint  has  been  adopted  in 
the  exhibition  of  British  sculpture  at  South 
Kensington. 

Also  it  has  becu  partially  used  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  at  Sydenham,  as  a background  for  some 
of  the  ancient  statues;  and  I believe  that  portion 
is  best  liked.  Tliua  it  may  be  said,  I think,  that 
this  treatment  of  tint  has  been  to  some  degree 
endorsed  by  experience.  This  colour  is  not  in  a 
violent  key,  but  a mild  one,  being  a middle  tint, 
warm  grey,  not  too  dark  or  sombre.  This,  while 
it  alToi  ds  a sufficient  relief  for  the  outlines  of  the 
figures  placed  before  it, — more,  however,  from  its 
atmospheric  character  and  quality  of  retreating 
from  the  eye  than  from  its  direct  contrast, — softens 
the  outlines  agi*eeably,  and  makes  the  forms  before 
it  look  round  and  fleshy. 

If  you  notice  the  effect  of  flesh  in  nature  you 
will  find  the  outlines  never  harshly  projecting 
from  the  background ; and  in  fine  paintings  ac- 
cordingly you  perceive  this  natural  softness  imi- 
tated. If  we  desire,  therefore,  by  a background, 
so  to  gain  the  same  agreeable  appearance  in  statues, 
why  should  we  not  use  similar  means,  viz,,  by  a soft- 
ening of  the  outline  ? If  the  background  is  such 
that  the  edges  of  the  statue  melt  into  it,  then  the 
statue  looks  round  and  like  nature.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  background  asserts  itself  too 
much  and  tumbles  forward,  as  a strong  red  is  apt 
to  do,  instead  of  retreating,  like  grey ; and  is, 
moreover,  harah  and  violent  in  its  contrasts ; then 
the  outlines  of  the  statue  all  round  are  thrown 
out  upon  you,  and  the  figure  looks  flat,  harsh,  and 
unnatural.  You  know  how  inferior  is  the  appear- 
ance of  a plaster  statue  to  that  of  one  in  marble, 
greatly  from  the  opacity,  and  therefore,  harsh 
edges,  of  the  one,  and  the  semi-transparency  and 
comparatively  soft  edges,  like  those  of  flesh,  of 
the  other.  As  a consequence,  by  a harsh  treat- 
ment of  back-ground,  you  may  thus  make  a marble 
statue  look  like  a plaster  one ; while,  on  the 
other  band,  by  a suitable  tender  background  of 
sufficient  contrast  and  of  a retreating  atmospheric 
character,  you  may  make  a plaster  statue  look 
almost  like  a marble  one.  For  this  purpose  deli- 
cate mixed  tints  are  more  appropriate  than  any 
more  positive.  However,  pray  do  not  conceive 
that  I think  this  individual  warm  grey  the  only 
colour  suitable  for  the  background  of  statues.  By 
no  means  is  this  the  case ; and  I only  put  it  for- 
ward as  one  example  of  the  class  of  colours,  and 
not  the  sole  colour,  suitable  for  this  purpose.  The 
material,  however,  in  which  these  are  presented  is 
also  important.  Texture  is  important  as  well  as 
tint.  In  these  cases  no  material,  perhaps,  is  more 
favourable  for  the  background  than  drapery  of 
some  uiiglazed  materia),  arranged,  not  rigidly, 
bnt  in  easy  fulds,  whereby  it  affords  a more 
natural  adjunct  to  the  statue  before  it;  Its  lines 
being  adjusted  so  as  to  compose  with  the  lines  and 
masses  of  the  statue,  thereby  advantaging  its 
effect. 

Let  us  suppose  the  drapery  woollen,  of  some 
simple,  rich  texture,  and  graceful  fall,  and  of  some 
tender  atmospheric  tint ; and  let  it  be  suspended 
along  a wall  space  to  be  occupied  in  front  by  a 
few  statues.  Let  the  drapery  hang  comparatively 
plain  immediately  behind  each  statue ; but,  in  the 
intervals  between,  be  gathered  somewhat  toge- 
ther, so  as  to  form  columnar  perpendicular  folds. 
Thus  is  a semi-architectural  effect  attained  with- 
out rigidity,  in  which  plain  panels  are  simulated 
behind  the  statues  and  columns  between  them. 
The  result  of  this  is  pleasantly  regular,  and  yet 
gracefully  varied,  and  is  capable  of  the  most  easy 
adaption  to  the  various  breadths  and  scales  of 
statues  or  groups  placed  before  it,  and  also  to  any 
changes  of  their  places  which  may  occur  in  the 
coarse  of  arrangement.  -Taking  this  as  an  example 
of  the  principle  of  arranging  drapery  as  a back- 
ground to  statues,  it  may  be  recognized  as  capa- 
ble of  practice  in  so  many  ways,  in  simulation  of 
forms  of  architecture,  as  to  suit  it  to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  any  kinds  or  classes  of  sculpture.  No 
doubt,  when  a statue  is  composed  especially  for 
some  express  architectural  space  in  a building,  it 
ought  to  look  best  there,  .iseociated  with  the 
actual  architecture  for  which  it  U designed  ; but 
in  exhibitions  where  the  placing  of  statues  is  com- 
paratively unrehearsed,  statues  will  probably  har- 
monize better  with  drapery  accompaniments  than 
with  more  rigid  and  precise  forms  in  relation  to 


which  they  have  not  been  originally  composed, 
and  in  which  congruity  is  difficult  if  not 
impossible. 

This,  also,  is  a scmi-pictorial  treatment  of  sculp- 
ture ; inasmuch  as  thereby  a varying  artificial 
atmospheric  background  is  formed  and  composed 
behind  each  statue  as  a simulatiou  of  nature’s  sk) 
and  clouds,  behind  a portrait  or  figure  in  a pic- 
ture, whereby  the  principal  object  is  enhanced. 
On  several  occasions  I have  suggested  this  mode 
of  enhancing  statues  by  ample  drapery  back- 
grounds ; and  on  more  than  one,  only  considera- 
tions of  expense  have  prevented  its  being  done. 
It  will  be  recognized  that  a mere  flat  tint,  dis- 
tempered or  painted  on  the  wall,  is  not  calculated 
to  give  much  idea  of  the  effect  of  the  same  tint 
presented  with  the  variety  and  grace  of  drapery; 
and,  therefore,  it  were  prejudicial  to  judge  of  tlie 
ultimate  effect  of  drapery,  except  by  dr.apery  it- 
self. In  the  Louvre,  behind  the  famous  fragment 
of  the  Venus  of  Melos,  drapery  has  been  hung 
with  excellent  effect,  aud  seats  are  placed  at  the 
best  points  to  view  it  from, — a mode  winch,  in  a 
gallery  of  exhibition,  has  many  advantages.  But 
the  background  is  not  the  sole  consideration. 
Supposing,  in  a statue  gallery,  a warm  grey  has 
been  adopted  for  the  backgroimd,  arid  the  creamy- 
white  statue  stands  before  it,  we  have  then  to 
complete,  by  the  choice  of  tints  for  the  other 
parts,  the  composition  of  colour.  With  this  start- 
ing point  of  warm  grey  for  the  background,  I 
believe  that  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  might  well 
be  covered  with  cotton  velvet  of  a deep  bronze 
green.  The  floor  on  which  it  rests  might  then 
be  stained  deep  red  and  black,  of  a mosaic  cha- 
racter, as  seen  in  encaustic  tiles.  The  ceilings 
might  then  receive  some  light  delicate  retreating 
atmospheric  colour,  with  a little  yellow  introduced, 
which  were  best  done  by  light  gilding.  This  is 
one  key  of  tint  for  the  ai-rangemeut  of  light- 
coloured  statues,  which  will  rarely,  I believe,  dis- 
appoint the  eye.  Perhaps  it  is  sufficient  as  an 
illustration  of  the  principle  I advocate. 

In  cases  where  statues  are  darkened  and  em- 
browned by  time,  a difierent  key  altogether  may 
be  required.  This,  however,  is  the  reason  which 
I have  received  for  the  intense  and  almost  furnace- 
like colour  placed  behind  some  of  the  darker  works 
in  the  British  Museum. 

The  whole  question,  however,  of  the  effects  of 
statues  with  colour  presupposes  a good  light ; 
namely,  for  most  statues,  at  an  angle  of  45  de- 
grees, or  thereabouts,  falling  on  them  from  above, 
llecumbent  statues  are  more  favoured  by  a lower 
light,  slanting  down  so  as  to  show  the  features. 

Coloured  lights,  as  in  the  Napoleon  tomb  in 
the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  in  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte’s tomb  in  the  chapel  at  Windsor,  or  in  the 
Ariadne  room  at  Frankfort,  may  not  appear  con- 
sistent with  the  dignity  of  art.  In  the  case,  how- 
ever, of  their  being  admitted  as  an  aid  to  effect, 
as  probably  was  the  case  in  the  Greek  temples,  all 
the  other  adjustments  of  colour  might  have  to  be 
recousidered..  In  these  remarks  I only  contem- 
plate uncoloured  light. 

As  regards  bronze  statues,  a positive  key  cannot 
so  well  be  given,  as  their  tints  are  various,  extend- 
ing from  dark  Florentine  bronze  to  tbeligbt  golden 
browns  of  Paris.  However,  as  a general  sugges- 
tion, it  may  be  remarked  that  a golden  green  is 
usually  a harmonious  background  for  a bronze 
statue.  A polished  black  marble  pedestal  also  is 
effective  in  taking  the  dark  oat  of  the  bronze 
which  stands  on  it,  lighting  up  its  shadows  by 
contrast.  In  the  absence  of  black  marble,  a cover- 
ing of  black  velvet  affords  an  agreeable  substitute, 
lu  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  vigorous  warm 
colours  may  come  in  agreeably,  as  a Turkey  carpet 
on  the  floor,  and  hangings  around  of  rich  velvet, 
looped  up  with  gold  cords. 

As  a general  rule,  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that 
tender  colours  in  the  backgrounds  harmonize  best 
with  marble  statues,  and  lull  colours  with  bronze, 
as  we  see  the  dark  races  the  most  attached  to 
brilliant  aud  powerful  tiuts.  With  marble  statues, 
delicate  greens,  azures,  and  purple  greys,  citrons, 
lilacs,  and  chocolates  supply  charming  back- 
grounds; the  effect  of  the  composition  of  colour 
being,  of  course,  supplied  by  the  other  adjuncts. 
It  majq  however,  he  held,  generally',  that  there 
should  always  be  some  strong  colour  somewhere. 
Of  course,  these  modifications  of  mixed  tints  are, 
in  art,  almost  inexhaustible,  as  they  iireiu  nature. 
Yet,  in  connection  with  this  subject  of  the  due 
exhibition  of  sculpture,  they  require  special  means 
and  scope  for  their  presentation.  Therefore,  1 
have  not  attempted  ocular  illustration  to-night. 

As  I observed  just  now,  I have,  on  this  occasion 
only,  had  the  opportunity  of  considering,  at  all 
closely,  the  subject  of  colour  aud  statues  iu  ex- 
hibitions. The  same  general  considerations,  how- 


ever, hold  when  they  are  associated  more  inti- 
mately and  substantially  with  architecture.  Thus, 
I would  hope  that,  although  restricted  by  my 
limits  from  going  into  the  whole  subject,  the  posi- 
tion taken  to-night  to  some  degree  illustrates  my 
whole  view;  namely,  that,  while  the  harmony  of 
iiolour  of  statues  with  their  entourage  is  highly 
important,  this  does  not  necessarily  entail  the 
desecration  of  the  surface  of  the  statue  itself ; but 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  this  is  more  justly  to  he 
done  by  so  selecting  and  adjusting  the  surround- 
ing colours  that  they  may  require  the  natural  tint 
of  the  marble  itself  to  complete  the  picture. 

Arrangement  together  of  Painting  and  Sculpture. 

I am  now  nearly  at  an  end,  and  have  but  few 
more  words  to  add;  which,  however,  will  take  us 
a little  beyond  the  consideration  of  colour  as 
merely  subordinate  and  subsidiary  to  sculpture. 
[ now  allude  to  such  cases  wherein  colour  is  pre- 
sented by  the  sister  art  of  painting  when  exhibited 
together  with  sculpture  in  one  and  the  same 
gallery.  First,  however,  we  will  give  a prelimi- 
nary thought  to  that  mode  of  the  presentation  of 
painting  which  still  may  be  considered  subsidiary, 
only,  however,  from  the  method  and  material  in 
which  it  is  worked;  I mean  tapestry.  We  well 
know  that  Raffaelle  did  not  consider  his  master- 
mind and  hand  debased  by  designing  for  tapestry. 
The  noble  cartoons  iu  Hampton  Court  aro  a suffi- 
cient evidence  of  this;  Laving  been  executed  by 
himself  and  his  assistants  e.xpressly  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  not,  however,  because  the  colours  are 
produced  in  tapestry  by  the  needle  or  loom,  instead 
of  the  brush,  that  I speak  of  it  as  subordinate,  but 
only  in  accordance  with  general  custom.  Pictures 
in  fine  needlework,  as  hangings,  have  usually  been 
considered  of  the  nature  of  furniture  as  well  as 
art.  Their  textile  rich  surface  expressly  fits  them 
for  their  subsidiary  purposes.  Wc  may  well  sup- 
pose, for  instance,  Unit  a bcautilul  classic  group,  iu 
Parian  marble,  of  Cupid  aud  Psyche,  would  appear 
admirable  on  a pedestal  of  polished  Sienna  and 
other  marbles,  standing  in  a room  which  should 
be  surrounded  with  rich  tapestries  pourtraying 
their  story,  as  told  by  Apuleius  and  other  classic 
authors.  Actually  in  practice,  indeed,  tapestry', 
with  its  varied  lines  and  texture,  and  subjects  of 
interest,  will  often  unite  admirably  with  sculpture, 
as  some  of  those  present  may  have  bad  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing. 

We  will  now,  however,  pass  on  to  the  haimony 
of  works  of  the  two  arts,  painting  and  sculpture, 
when  they  meet  on  a level  of  direct  equality,  as 
iu  galleries  for  their  reception.  This  is  a point 
not  for  the  sculptor  alone  to  consider,  but  also  for 
the  paiuter ; also  for  the  general  art-lover;  also 
for  the  public;  for  opiuious  are  various  ou  this 
point.  My  own  is  that  they  may  be  made  to 
harmonise  perfectly  in  combined  exhibitions,  which 
, thereby  may  be  made  the  more  attractive.  Still, 
however,  I conceive  that  this  would  require  special 
arrangements ; so  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  white 
tint  aud  brilliancy  of  the  marbles  may  not  injure 
the  pictures  by  too  close  a juxtaposition ; and,  on 
the  other,  that  these  may  not  injure  the  effect  of 
the  statues  by  the  cross-cutting  linos  of  the  gold 
frames  which  surround  them.  Therefore,  as  a 
general  rule,  this  might  point  to  the  conclusion 
that,  in  a picture-gallery  where  sculptures  are  in- 
troduced, the  latter  should  be  at  intervals  where 
special  arrangements  should  be  made.  In  the 
centre  of  saloons,  also,  such  statues  and  groups  as 
look  well  ill  a downright  light  might  well  have 
situations;  also  at  the  meeting  of  cross- ways;  aUo 
busts,  or  even  statues  on  each  side  of  dourways; 
hut  in  these  cases  it  would  appear  that  they  should 
have  suitable  back-grounds  afforded  by  draperies 
or  other  materials. 

Of  the  direct  association,  however,  on  a dignified 
scale,  of  works  of  painting  and  sculpture  of  a high 
class,  but  few  examples  exist  in  galleries  of  exhibi- 
tion. Those  which  most  readily  occur  are  afforded 
by  the  celebrated  Uffizi  gallery  in  Florence.  Tliis 
was  adajited  by  Vasari,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  to  the  reception  of  works  of 
art.  It  consists  of  two  long  corridors  and  about 
thirty  rooms,  in  which  works  of  painting,  sculp- 
ture, aud  decoration  arc  variously  uirangcd.  The 
Niobe  room  contains  that  well-known  series  of 
Greek  statues.  It  also  contains  some  historic  pic- 
tures of  Rubens,  some  portraits  by  Lely,  and  some 
bunting  subjects  by  Snyders. 

The  most  celebrated  apartment,  however,  in  the 
Uffizi  gallery  is  the  Tribune,  which  also  affords 
the  best  example  of  the  exhibition  together  of 
works  of  the  two  arts.  The  works  therein  exhi- 
bited are  of  the  highest  excellence,  reputation, 
and  value.  The  works  of  sculpture  contained  in 
this  room  are  five  iu  number,  the  celebrated 
Venus  de  Medici,  the  Apollino,  the  Dancing  Faun, 
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ami  the  group  of  the  Wrestlers,  Borers,  or  Pan- 
cratiasls,  as  they  ore  variously  calleJ ; also  the 
Knife-grinder  or  Slave,  whetting  his  knife.  The 
pictures  are  almost  of  equal  celebrity,  and  are 
from  forty  to  llfty  in  number.  Among  them  is 
one  picture  by  Michelangelo , and  several  by 
Raffaelle;  os  the  Madonna  with  the  Goldfinch, 
St.  John’ preaching  in  the  Desert,  and  the  por- 
traits of  Pope  Julius,  the  Fornarlna,  and  of  a 
Florentine  lady.  Titian  also  has  here  bis  cele- 
brated Venus,  also  another  Venus,  and  a portrait 
of  an  Archbishop.  Paul  Veronese  has  a Holy 
Family  with  St.  John  and  St.  Catherine.  Also, 
there  are  examples  within  these  walls  of  the 
works  of  other  celebrated  painters,  as  Annibal 
Ciiracci,  Spaguoletti,  Guercino,  Daniel  di  Volterra, 
Correggio,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  Vandyke,  as 
well  as  the  grand  Isaiah  and  Job,  by  Fra  Harto- 
lomeo;  so  that  this  room  presents  an  associated 
exhibition  of  works  in  both  the  arts,  not  to  be 
surpassed  for  beauty  and  excellence.  Although  I 
acknowledge  I have  met  with  some  who  have 
taken  exception  to  the  arrangement  of  this  room, 
yet  by  most  it  is  highly  admired.  I think  it  may 
be  said  generally  to  be  by  far  the  most  interest- 
ing room  of  art  in  the  w’orld.  One  more  often 
hears  it  spoken  of,  and  that  with  high  admiration, 
than  any  other  room  of  art ; and  in  this  the  works 
of  painting  and  sculpture  are  associated. 

There  are  some  other  examples,  on  the  Conti- 
nent, of  galleries  of  exhibition  (for  to  that  section 
I restrict  myself),  in  which  w-orks  of  painting  and 
sculpture  are  associated  more  or  less  happily. 
Occasionally,  also,  on  a very  small  scale,  we  have 
seen  this  done  in  London,  as  at  the  Brlti.sh  Insti- 
tution. Also,  in  the  International  E.xhibibion  in 
Paris,  in  1855,  this  was  done  with  good  effect.  In 
some  degree,  indeed,  we  set  the  exmnple  on  that 
occasion,  as  mentioned  at  page  81  of  our  bound 
reports  of  that  Kxbibition,  in  which  it  is  stated, 
“After  many  applications,  the  Imperhil  Com- 
mission at  length  assented  to  statues  being  placed 
down  the  centre  of  onr  picture  gallery  : when 
arranged,  the  general  efl'ect  was  so  satisfactory 
that  it  led  to  a like  treatment  being  adopted 
for  foreign  statues  in  the  corresponding  galleries 
of  the  building.'’  This  theory,  however,  of  com- 
bination is,  I conceive,  capable  of  much  more 
development  than  it  has  as  yet  attained  ; and 
that  in  practice,  with  due  attention  and  scope, 
the  exhibition  together  of  the  works  of  these 
two  sister  muses  of  the  fine  arts  may  be  made 
eminently  attractive  and  complete  in  effect,  per- 
haps more  so  than  by  any  other  method.  As 
such,  I would  submit  it  as  a worthy  subject  for 
discussion.  The  time,  however,  warns  me  of  my 
limits;  and  I now  leave  this  subject  in  the  hands 
of  those  who,  I hope,  will  oblige  the  audience 
and  the  Society,  with  their  remarks  and  experience, 
in  c-lucldatiou  of  the  above  subjects. 


THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  LONDON. 

lECTTTEES  AT  THE  ABCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

A LECTUEE  on  the  above  subject  was  delivered 
on  Tuesday  evening  in  the  Gallery  at  Conduit- 
street,  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Beresford  Hope.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope  said  he  supposed  every 
lecturer  when  he  began  his  discourse  had  better 
say  what  he  was  going  to  lecture  about.  He  saw 
in  a paper  a few  days  ago  a criticism  on  his  pro- 
posed subject,  fancying  that  it  was  rather  inde- 
finite ; and  in  order,  therefore,  that  his  audience 
might  at  the  outset  have  a definite  idea  of  the 
present  lecture,  he  should  premise  that  when  he 
talked  of  architecture  in  London  be  did  not  mean 
to  convert  himself  into  an  architectural  reviewer, 
and  go  about  from  building  to  building  criticising 
them  as  an  art  critic  would  criticise  pictures  on 
those  walls.  He  did  not  think  they  would  derive 
much  beuefit  from  pursuing  such  a course  as  that. 
What  he  proposed  to  do  was  to  take  up  London 
as  a whole,  a great  existing  whole;  and  taking 
London  as  a whole — taking  London  past,  London 
present,  and  London  in  the  future — deduce  from 
this  whole  panorama  certain  teaching  for  the 
future,  building  that  teaching  on  its  actual  condi- 
tion, physical  as  well  as  architectural.  In  short, 
he  wanted  to  stir  them  up  to  become  volunteers 
to  improve  London  in  the  way  that  he  believed 
London  might  now  he  improved.  What  is  London  ? 
London  is  an  ancient  city — it  is  a Northern  city — 
it  is  a picturesque  city.  That  London  is  an  an- 
cient city  hardly  required  proof.  From  Tacitus 
downw.ards,  there  were  numerous  indications  of 
its  growing  greatness  and  grandeur.  That  Lon- 
don is  a Northern  city  hardly  required  demonstra- 
tion either;  particularly  to  those  who  had  the 
fortune,  good  oi*  bad,  to  be  out  in  the  snow  storm 
last  Saturday.  He  did  not  talk  of  London  as  a 


Northern  city  in  any  contemptuous  sense.  The 
people  of  England  were  all  Northerns  in  descent, 
in  language,  and  in  constitution, — Northerns  in 
every  relation  of  life,  Northerns  in  everything  that 
makes  either  individuals  or  nations  historical  and 
great.  In  Heaven’s  name,  then,  let  us  not  be 
ashamed  of  being  Northerns.  Let  us  live  up 
to  the  condition  of  life  in  which  Providence 
has  placed  us,  and  let  us  not  think  that  the 
being  Northerns  is  any  great  damage  or  mis- 
fortune. A great  deal  was  said  about  Southern 
cities  and  their  delightful  climate;  bub  on  this 
point  he  might  mention  that  last  summer, 
when  travelling  on  the  railway  between  Milan 
and  Como,  he  met  a very  intelligent  officer 
of  the  Italian  army,  who  said  to  him,  “ Ah,  we 
Italians  are  becoming  very  tired  of  our  sun.” 
Charles  II.,  who  never  said  a foolish  thing,  ob- 
served that  England  had  a climate  in  which  a man 
could  take  exercise  on  every  day  in  the  year.  \ 
Granting,  then,  that  London  is  au  ancient  and  a ’ 
northern  city,  he  had  also  told  them  that  it  was  ; 
a picturesque  city.  It  is  a picturesque,  not  a 
monumental  city.  It  might  be  said,  “ Why  is  it , 
not  a monumental  city  ? There  is  St.  Paul’s, 
Westminster  Abbey,  the  Tower,  and  all  that;  not 
to  speak  of  the  Monument  on  Fish-street  Hill.” 
Here  came  the  great  difficulty  in  lecturing  on  a 
scientific  subject,  such  as  architecture,  in  which 
the  lecturer  had  to  invent  his  own  terms  of  art. 
No  term  of  art  comprehended  in  a single  word 
could  be  so  explicit,  so  concise,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  comprehensive,  as  to  cover  the  whole 
ground  for  itself,  and  to  exclude  something  else 
from  trespassing  on  its  own  domain.  For  instance,  in 
contrasting  a monumental  with  a picturesque  town, 
he  might  be  met  by  tlie  inquiry,  “Why  should 
not  a picturesque  building  or  town  be  monu- 
mental, and  why  should  not  a monumental  town 
be  picturesque?”  There  was  really  no  answer 
for  this  question,  but  for  the  convenience  of  tech- 
nical art, — in  short,  to  label  the  different  divisions 
of  the  subject,  it  was  necessary  to  rely  upou  in- 
complete, lame,  and  paltry  definitions.  The 
incomplete,  lame,  and  paltry  distinction  which  he 
drew  between  a monumental  and  a picturesque 
city  was  this.  A monumental  city  was  a city 
which  was,  as  it  were,  thrown  out  by  one  effort  of 
the  intellect  of  its  builder,  just  as  one  monument 
or  one  building  was  thrown  out  by  one  intellectual 
effort  of  its  architect.  A picturesque  city  was  oue 
that  had  grown  up  under  the  different  operations 
of  many  intellects,  which  might  have  more  or  less 
of  unity  in  its  general  conception,  but  was  not 
one  vigorous  shoot  from  the  ground,  sent  up  by 
the  one  inventor,  but,  as  the  name  implied,  a 
series  of  pictures,  each  picture  different  from  the 
one  previously  examined.  Like  Peter  Naas’s 
churches,  each  differing  from  each  other;  like 
Canaletti’s  pictures  of  Venice,  differing  each  from 
the  other; — so  Flemish  churches,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Peter  Naas,  are  picturesque ; and  the 
streets  of  Venice,  by  the  testimony  of  Canaletti, 
are  picturesque  also.  London,  theu,  had  grown 
up,  in  the  course  of  revolving  centuries,  to  be  a 
picturesque  city;  aud  it  was  also,  as  he  had  said, 
a northern  aud  au  ancient  city.  Suppose  they 
had  to  do  with  a city  which  was  neither  of  these 
three.  Suppose  their  accomplished  chairman 
were  called  on  to  design  the  federal  capital — not 
of  the  confederated  States  of  America— but  of 
Australia,  for  e.xample, — what  would  he  do  ? He 
would  have  to  build  a modern  city,  a southern 
city, — not  merely  southern  in  respect  to  its  being 
situated  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  but  southern 
because  of  the  climate,  which  is  much  hotter  than 
ours.  How  would  he  build  this  city — how  construct 
a town  in  a vast  unoccupied  plain, — 


where  fancy  s 
Squares  in  morasses,  obelisks  in  trees. 


He  would  do  it  in  this  way.  He  would  give 
sweeps  of  buildings,  or  else  each  separate  building 
standing  in  its  own  garden.  He  would  also  give 
broad  straight  streets;  but  neither  Mr.  Scott  nor 
any  architect  of  eminence  would,  in  building  a 
new  city,  fall  hack  on  that  most  clumsy,  vulgar, 
and  odious  plan  of  designing  towns  with  streets 
running  at  right  angles  to  each  other, — a plan 
which  united  the  maximum  of  ugliness  with  the 
maximum  of  inconvenience.  Streets  built  at 
right  angles  were  destitute  of  perspective : the 
only  view  to  be  obtained  was  from  one  end  of 
the  town  out  to  the  other  end;  whilst  it  was 
obvious  that,  with  streets  at  right  angles,  there 
could  be  no  abort  cuts  from  one  point  to  another. 
Any  one  building  a new  city  would  follow  the 
new  plan,  adopted  in  Washington,  of  building 
the  town  radiating  from  various  centres,  the 
diflerent  rays  crossing  each  other.  By  this  plan 
the  shortest  cuts,  consistent  with  straight  streets, 
would  be  obtained.  At  the  centre  of  every  star. 


some  large  building  would  be  placed,  so  that 
the  spectator  would  see  a public  building  before 
him  at  the  end  of  every  street;  and  at  the 
various  squares  made  by  the  intersection  of  the 
different  rays,  there  would  be  a group  of  several 
large  buildings  to  be  seen.  This  would  be  a monu- 
mental city, — its  streets  straight,  its  buildings  well 
placed,  one  or  two  being  at  every  crossing,  and  the 
streets  so  broad  that  even  omnibus  tramways 
could  run  along  them  without  the  slightest  in- 
convenience. Could  this  he  done  in  London  ? He 
believed  not.  Ought  we  to  repent  of  not  being 
able  to  do  this  in  London?  He  believed  not. 
We  ought  not  to  dream  of  building  a new  city  of 
prospective  eminence,  of  speculative  magnificence,  i 
We  had  another  task  before  us,  more  sure,  equally 
grand,  equally  worthy  of  the  whole  soul  and  | 
thought  of  every  one  who  bad  the  broadness  of  ; 
heart  to  deal  with  architecture,  not  as  a makeshift  | 
but  as  a science.  We  had,  by  our  individual  exer-  j 
tions,  small  though  they  might  be  on  the  part  of  j 
each  of  us  but  great  in  the  aggregate,  to  conduce  I 
to  the  convenience,  the  healthfulness,  and  the  l 
beauty  of  our  great  capital.  Louis  Napoleon  had 
riddled  Paris  with  broad  boulevards.  He  might  i 
have  done  a great  deal  of  good,  and  made  great  i 
streets.  No  doubt  he  had.  He  might  have  swept  | 
away  ruthlessly  many  most  picturesque  vestiges  j 
of  Old  Paris.  No  doubt  he  had ; but  we  could  t 
do  ueither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and  we  must 
accept  our  position.  It  was  a position  inherent  in 
a free  constitution, — a nation  in  which  the 
maximum  of  order  combines  with  the  maximum  ' 
of  independence.  If  we  like  to  take  France  with 
the  accidents  and  positions  of  France,  let  us  take 
it.  He  for  one  was  satisfied  with  the  British 
constitution,  and  with  London  as  it  is.  In  166G, 
indeed,  we  lost  the  opportunity  of  building  a 
monumental  London.  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
made  a very  grand  plan,  on  the  radiating  prin- 
ciple, for  rebuilding  the  city  of  Loudon.  That 
plan  went  to  pieces,  and  came  to  nothing;  but 
whether  or  not  the  city  of  London,  rebuilt  by 
Wren,  would  be  mediocre  as  regards  street  archi- 
tecture, or  whether  it  would  not  have  hampered 
us  now,  was  a question  into  which  he  could 
not  enter.  He  fully  admitted  the  theoretic 
beauty  of  Wren’s  London;  but  it  was  a matter  of 
ancient  history,  and  no  more  affects  us  practically 
than  the  question  of  what  would  have  been  the 
result  if  Harold  had  conquered  William  at  the 
Battle  of  Hastings.  Loudon  had  been  rebuilt, 
with  all  its  old  inconveniences  aud  old  picturesque- 
ness, in  the  style  of  Charles  II.,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  town  had  grown  up  at  haphazard  around  it. 
The  question  was,  could  we  do  any  great  heroic 
work  to  reconstruct  and  regenerate  the  map 
of  London  ? Great  work  had  been  done  in  our 
century,  within  the  last  fifty  years.  Regent’s 
Park,  with  all  its  faults,  was  a great  work.  Regent- 
street,  ugly  as  were  the  buildings  at  either  side 
of  it,  was  a great  artery.  Cannon-street  was  a 
great  artery;  and  there  were  two  main  thorough- 
fares of  recent  construction,  one  to  the  north  of 
Snow-hill,  and  the  other  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
both  of  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  bore  the  name 
of  our  gracious  Sovereign.  Then  there  was  Vic- 
toria Park,  at  Hackney,  a very  pretty  thing, 
though  not  perhaps  a great  work  of  art.  A new  ■ 
bridge  was  also  about  to  be  thrown  across  the 
Thames.  When  all  these  things  were  done, 
was  there  much  more  of  the  great  aud  heroic 
kind  to  be  carried  out  ? A future  generation 
might  accompUbh  much,  but  he  doubted  if  more 
could  be  done  in  our  day,  except  that  one  groat, 
necessary,  and  noble  work  which  had  been  the 
dream  of  so  many  years,  and  was  now  become  an 
imperative  reality : he  meant  the  quaying  the 
Thames.  An  old  friend  of  bis,  lately  deceased. 
Sir  Frederick  Trench,  who  died  in  his  eightieth 
year,  and  whose  sterling  simplicity  of  character 
must  have  been  appreciated  by  every  one  that 
knew  him,  was  the  real  author  of  this  Thames 
scheme.  People  laughed  at  him  as  a visionary, 
or  repudiated  him  as  an  intruder.  He  had  not 
lived  to  see  the  realization  of  his  day-dream,  but 
he  was  really  the  man  to  whom,  in  our  generation, 
we  owe  this  great  improvement.  He  had  pub- 
lished book  after  book,  upwards  of  thirty  years 
ago,  advocating  this  scheme.  He  (Mr.  Hope)  re- 
membered reading  a debate  on  tins  subject  which 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1825 — 
thirty-six  years  ago.  Great  ministers  and  officials 
took  part  in  that  debate.  Sir  Robert  Peel  thought 
the  thing  would  never  do.  Why  ? Because  the 
Thames  scheme  would  diminish  the  value  of  pro- 
perty in  Essex-street,  Arundel-street,  and  other 
streets  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  He  was  not 
the  only  minister  who  raised  difficulties  about  it. 
There  was  another  member  of  Parliament  who, 
in  1825,  was  a veteran  member,  having  then  been 
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BOine  twenty  years  in  the  House,  and  having  held 
high  office  some  eighteen  or  twenty  years.  He, 
also,  made  difficulties  about  that  scheme.  That 
veteran  official  was  one  of  whom  they  had  all 
heard  by  the  name  of  Viscount  Palmerston.  He, 
also,  in  1825,  saw  difficulties  about  the  Thames 
scheme,  as,  in  1859,  he  saw  difficulties  about  the 
Poreign  Office.  When  he  was  sceptical  as  to  any 
great  scheme  for  the  regeneration  of  London 
being  carried  out,  he  made  a sacrifice  of  much 
private  feeling,* 


THE  CONSTRUCTIOIsr  AND  ARRANGE- 
MENT OP  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS.t 

Not  only  is  the  question  of  the  best  mode  of 
arranging  and  constructing  lunatic  asylums  a 
highly  important  one,  but  so  is  that  of  cost  and 
economy  in  construction ; since  it  is  better  to  have 
many  of  the  mentally  afflicted  properly  attended 
to  ill  biiiidings  of  minor  cost  than  a fewer  number 
even  better  accommodated  in  more  costly  edifices. 
At  tbe  present  moment,  in  Scotland  alone,  the  | 
question  of  cost  is  delaying  the  construction  of 
no  less  than  ten  or  twelve  district  asylums,  of 
which  there  i.'J  great  and  immediate  need,  but 
which  the  Scottish  District  Boards  of  Lunacy  (the 
equivalent  of  tbe  English  Asylum  Visitors)  hesi- 
tate to  proceed  witli,  disputing  the  statistics  of 
the  Scottish  Lunacy  Commissioners  as  to  tbe 
number  who  ought  to  be  placed  in  asylums  of  a 
certain  calibre  j and,  from  the  enormous  cost  of 
asylum  building  (judging  from  English  county 
asylums),  these  District  Boards  of  Lunacy  in 
Scotland  are  procrastinating  till  some  new  Act  of 
Parliament  relieve  them  of  a portion  of  tbe 
dreaded  burden. 

If,  therefore,  a principle  of  construction,  true 
and  sound,  can  be  pointed  out,  whereby  a really 
good  and  cheap  asylum  can  be  provided,  no  small 
benefit  will  be  conferred  on  the  cause  of  the  insane 
paupers,  the  majority  of  whom,  in  Scotland,  are 
now  placed  in  workhouses  and  other  unsuitable 
places. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances  that  Dr.  Fairless, 
who  is  tile  resident  medical  officer  in  charge  of  tbe 
old  Royal  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Montrose,  has  offered 
some  suggestions,  embodied  in  a pamphlet,  contain- 
ing plans  and  specifications  prepared  with  the  aid 
of  Mr.  William  Middleton,  of  Montrose,  architect. 

Dr.  Pairless’s  chief  purpose  is  to  show  that  an 
asylum  for  350  pauper  lunatics,  with  all  the 
necessary  accommodation,  — principal  building, 
washhouse,  stables,  workshops,  infirmaries,  separate 
houses,  superintendent’s  house,  garden  and  walls, 
and  drainage — may  be  provided  for  16,698Z.,  or 
4:11.  l-is.  per  patient,  with  a facility'  of  making 
udditious,  at  an  estimated  outlay  of  23^.  for  each; 
and,  when  20Z.  a head  is  added  for  site  (a  quarter  of 
an  acre  to  each  patient),  and  12L  for  furnishings 
and  clothes,  “these  sums  will  make  the  entii*e 
cost  about  801.,  instead  of  ranging  from  150Z.  to 
250L  for  each  patient;  and  for  this  sum  (adds 
Dr.  Fairless)  we  have  no  imperfect,  make-shift 
a.'jylum,  but  an  institution  as  perfect  in  all  its 
parts,  and  as  fully  adapted  to  the  great  purpose 
contemplated  by  all  asylums  as  any  of  the  more 
costly  buildings.” 

'Tbe  leading  featureofthe  plan  on  which  this  very 
desirable  end  may',  according  to  Dr.  Fuirless  and 
Mr.  Middleton,  be  accomplished, is  its  being  built  in 
detached  portions  ; though  not  on  the  mere  “ vil- 
lage system;”  but  consisting  of  separate  houses 
for  the  bulk  of  the  patients;  infirmaries,  workshops, 
&c.;  grouped  around  a central  building,  contain- 
ing the  hospital  for  the  acute  and  dangerous 
Crises,  kitchen,  stores,  officers’  apartments,  &c. 
Tbe  bouses  are  to  be  connected  by  covered 
ways  for  facility  of  communication,  and  are  to 
be  built  ouly  as  need  for  them  arises,  so  that  no 
unnecessary  expenditure  may  be  incurred. 

An  asylum  for  350  patients,  built  on  the  fore- 
going principles,  it  is  maintained,  would  only  cost, 
in  all, about  28,OOOL,  instead  of  63,000Z.  or  thereby, 
according  to  English  rates,  for  land,  buildings  and 
fittings,  (fcc. ; and,  if  the  same  principles  were  ap- 
plied to  all  the  Scottish  districts,  360,000?.  instead 
of  800,000?.  would  suffice,  and  440,000?.  be  saved 
to  the  ratepayers. 

The  principle  of  construction  referred  to  has 
little  of  novelty  in  it;  and,  indeed,  Dr.  Fairless 
makes  no  claim  to  novelty  of  principle ; but,  al- 
though it  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  recom- 
mended by  tbe  English  Lunacy  Commissioners, 
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in  their  report  for  1857,  as  applicable  to  additions 
required  to  he  made  to  existing  asylums,  con- 
structed on  the  popular  model ; Dr.  Fairless 
proposes  to  apply  tbe  same  principle  ah  initio; 
making  it  an  integral  portion  of  tbe  design  of  the 
establishment,  and  not  a mere  expedient,  to  be 
adopted  merely  when  the  original  asylum  is  filled 
with  patients.  The  Scottish  Commissioners,  we 
may  here  add,  also  recommended  that  detached 
buildings  of  a cheap  and  simple  character  should 
be  provided,  for  working  patients  and  for  imbecile 
and  fatuous  patients  generally’. 

In  the  pamphlet  “ On  some  Principles  in  the 
Construction  of  Public  Lunatic  Asylums,”  which 
is  a reprint  from  a treatise  “ On  the  State  of 
Lunacy,  and  the  Legal  Provision  for  the  Insane,” 
Mr.  Arlidge  denounces  the  “ ward  system  ” as  a 
monkish  anomaly  and  a disastrous  mistake;  and 
advocates  the  separation,  as  far  as  practicable,  of 
the  day  and  night  accommodation.  Instead  of 
building  wards,  fitted  for  the  constant  habitation 
of  their  inmates,  he  proposes  to  construct  a series 
of  sitting  or  day-rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  and 
to  devote  the  stories  above  entirely  to  bed-room 
accommodation,  except  for  such  classes  of  patients 
as  the  paralytic  and  the  noisy. 


THE  NEW  RAGGED  SCHOOL  - CHURCH 

OF  HOLY  TRINITY,  KENTISH  TOWN. 

This  new  building,  of  which  we  give  a slight 
illustration  above,  is  now  being  completed,  and 
will  be  publicly  opened  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
London  on  Friday  next,  the  10th  instant.  It  is 
built  entirely  of  brick,  with  string-courses  and 
arches  of  varied  colours.  The  interior  consists  of 
one  lofty  room,  nearly  70  feet  in  length  by'  -40  feet 
wide  : it  will  be  used  for  Divine  service  on  Sundays, 
and  is  capable  of  accommodating  800  people.  On 
week-days  a temporary  division  will  be  placed 
across  the  centre  of  tbe  room,  and  schools  for  boys 
and  girls  thus  formed  for  over  300  of  each. 

The  building  has  been  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Jlr.  Moore,  of  Walbrook  ; and  the  contract  was 
taken  at  595?.,  by  Messrs.  Mauley  Rogers,  of 
Hartland-road,  Keiitish-town.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  money  has  been  already  subscribed,  but 
about  200?.  will  be  required  to  meet  all  the 
necessary  outlay  for  the  working  of  the  schools. 

Situate  in  Ferdinand-place,  Hampstead-road,  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  poorest  part  of  a poor 
parish,  this  school-church  must  proven  blessing  to 
the  neighbourhood;  and  when  we  find  the  opening 
will  be  supported  by  the  Bishop  of  Loudon,  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Lord  Ebury,  Sir  Morton 
Peto,  Mr.  Robert  Hanbury',  Mr.  Joseph  Payne, 
and  numerous  other  warm  friends  of  the  ragged- 
school  movement,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
small  sum  now  required  will  be  soon  subscribed. 


A RAMBLE  NEAR  SADLER’S  WELLS 
SIXTY  YEARS  AGO. 

Thebe  are  aged  inhabitants  still  living  who  re- 
member the  formation  of  the  “New-road”  from 
the  Bank  to  Paddington,  and  when  it  was  a quiet 
road, — ill-conditioned, — and  far  from  the  houses 
which  were  marching  towards  it  both  from  the  north 
and  tbe  south.  Along  this  road,  with  fields  and  trees 
on  each  side,  we  will  wander  with  the  mind  at 
the  date  above  mentioned  to  Sadler’s  Wells,  which 
even  at  that  time  had  become  a well-established 
and  respectably-conducted  theatre.  Thinking  by 
: the  way  of  its  more  early  condition  ; it  is  said 
I that  at  a remote  date  there  was  a mineral  well 
I here  remarkable  for  its  virtues,  w'hich  belonged  to 


the  priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem : this,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  fallen  into  disuse,  and  tbe  site 
of  it  waslost.  At  length  one  Mr.  Sadler  built  a house 
of  entertainment,  and  while  digging  gravel  for 
the  mending  of  the  highway,  he  came  upon  tbe 
spring,  which  has  become  so  intimately  connected 
with  his  name.  Then  Mr.  Sadler  built  a house  for 
recreation  adjoining  to  the  well,  and  petitioned 
the  House  of  Commons  to  give  him  a license  for 
that  purpose.  In  this  petition  it  was  stated,  that 
a house  of  this  description  had  been  on  the  spot 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  On  an  old  view 
of  this  place  printed  at  the  top  of  one  of  Dibdin’s 
songs,  it  is  shown  that  Sadler’s  house  consisted  of 
seven  windows  in  the  front,  and  was  two  stories  in 
height : the  basement  portion  is,  however,  partly 
hidden  by  a wall : the  upper  story  was  probably 
the  music-room.  A wall  of  considerable  extent 
enclosed  the  wells,  and  within  the  enclosure  wero 
several  very  fine  trees. 

In  1735  a person  named  Forcee,  a musician  and 
composer,  owned  the  wells.  It  seems  that  they 
had  fallen  into  some  ill  repute,  for  he  was  obliged 
to  apply  to  Parliament  for  a renewal  of  the  license 
to  continue  his  exhibitions.  This  was  refused  him. 
The  petition  relates  that  forty  years  ago  (which 
makes  the  commencement  by  Sadler  1695)  this 
place  had  been  resorted  to  for  music,  rope  dancing, 
a short  pantomime,  and  the  sale  of  liquors.  The 
Wells  were  celebrated  for  ale,  which  was  served 
in  mugs  of  a peculiar  shape  and  colour.  The 
Music  Act  of  George  II.,  1751,  removed  the 
difficulties  of  Forcee,  who,  with  bis  son,  kept 
the  establishment. 

At  the  best  the  place  must  have  afforded  hut 
sorry  amusement.  A chief  portion  of  the  admis- 
sion fee  was  e.xpendcd  in  strong  drinks,  which, 
with  additional  quantities,  led  to  riot  and  im- 
propriety. Sir  John  Hawkins  says,  that  the  music 
here  consisted  of  violins,  hautboy,  and  trumpet — 
consequently  in  unison — or  if  a bass  instrument 
was  introduced,  it  was  only  for  the  grond-bass  to 
divisions  in  old  ballads  and  country  dances. 

In  1765,  a great  improvement  was  made 
at  tbe  “ Wells,”  which  had  more  than  once  re- 
ceived the  censure  of  the  magistrates  of  tbe  county 
of  Middlesex.  Rosomun  purchased  the  place,  and 
at  the  expense  of  4,225?.,  put  up  a new  building, 
and  it  is  a wonder  for  those  days  that  the  old 
building  was  taken  down,  and  the  new  put  up  in 
seven  weeks.  Afterwards  the  management  of 
Sadler’s  Wells  fell  into  the  hands  of  several  dis- 
tinguished persons. 

In  the  course  of  this  time  the  old  well,  which 
had  been  prepared  by  Sadler,  was  found  between 
the  New  River  and  the  stage-door.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  encircled  with  stones,  with  a descent  of 
several  steps.  In  years  gone  by,  and  it  may  be  so 
now,  there  was  a well  under  the  stage,  sunk  for 
the  purpose  of  concentrating  tbe  water  of  the 
mineral  spring  : this  was  always  full  andvery  clear. 
At  the  date  we  are  speaking  of  a fine  view  of 
St.  Paul’s  and  London  was  had  from  near  Sadler’s 
Wells.  Amongst  the  foreground  objects,  were 
the  Spa,  once  a place  of  fashion,  which  has 
been  before  referred  to;  and  Bagnigge  Wells,  ii 
place  of  amusement,  which  was  also  fouudeil  on 
tbe  discoveiy  of  springs:  this,  Mr.  Lysons  says, 
was  in  1767.  Wandering  that  way  in  Mr. 
Malcolm’s  company,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
Bagnigge  Wells  does  not  show  very  great  attrac- 
tion ; that  it  is  placed  in  a lc4,w,  unwholesome 
situation,  and  already  the  Fleet  had  become  un- 
wholesome. The  steep  bank  towards  Pentouville 
was  prettily  broken,  and,  mixed  with  a flame- 
coloured  earth,  were  groups  of  herbage,  which 
would  have  seiwed  for  an  artist’s  study.  Going 
from  this  point  towards  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
we  find  Mr.  Burton — the  Cubltt  of  sixty  years 
ago — engaged  in  extensive  works,  although  “ 
present  tear  ” has  been  a great  check  to  the  enter- 
prising spirit  of  builders : consequently  tbe  im- 
provements have  been  nearly  confined  to  the 
northern  side  of  the  metropolis,  and  have  chiefly 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  eminent  builder  men- 
tioned : the  grounds  are  those  belonging  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

The  site  of  Guildford-street  was  formerly  a 
path,  which  led  from  tlie  Earl  cf  Rosslyn’s  house 
(formerly  Loughborough  House),  at  tbe  back  of 
Queen-square,  and  the  gardens  of  Ormond-street, 
and  round  the  front  wall  of  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital to  Gray’s-iun-lane,  and  was  generally  bounded 
by  stagnant  water,  at  least  12  feet  lower  than  the 
square.  This  place  has  been  raised  to  a level  with 
the  adjoining  streets,  which  hide  a beautiful  view 
of  Highgate  and  Hampstead.  The  new  houses 
are,  however,  stately,  and  inhabited  by  people  of 
the  first  respectability. 

Brnnswick-squarc  adjoins  tbe  gardens  of  the 
1 Foundling  and  its  western  side.  The  views  from 
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the  west  end  of  the  square  include,  through  a 
number  of  trees,  the  distant  range  of  buildings 
beyond  the  verdant  slope  at  the  ^ow  River  head, 
Pentonville,  with  St.  Mary’s  steeple,  Islington ; 
and  between  other  trees,  the  white  colonnade  ol 
the  Hospital,  its  quaint  walks  and  grass-plots. 

Bedford  House,  in  Bloomsbury-square,  designed 
by  Inigo  Jones  for  the  Earl  of  Southampton  (a 
building  of  little  pretensions  to  taste  or  magnifi- 
cence). has  been  sold  by  the  duke  for  about 
5,000?,  and  taken  down.  The  site  now  forms  a 
continuation  of  Russell-street.  The  north  front, 
with  a grand  avenue  of  lime-trees,  bad  a good 
effect  from  the  fields  and  its  vicinity  to  the  Mu- 
seum, whose  grounds  and  trees  are  somewhat 
similar,  and  made  that  part  of  London  pleasant  and 
respectable.  The  gallery  of  Bedford  House  con- 
tained Sir  James  Thornhill’s  copies  of  the  cartoons 
which  were  purchased,  at  the  sale  mentioned,  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  450?.  The  same  noble- 
man also  purchased  the  marble  cbimueyptece  of 
the  same  gallery  for  300  guineas. 

Bussell-squaro  and  Tiivistock-square  are  in  pro- 
gress; and,  iu  order  to  expedite  these  great  works, 
the  proprietors  offer  the  leases  for  99  years,  and 
the  bouses  are  to  be  of  from  500?.  to  4,000?.  value. 
They  also  lend  sums  of  from  150?.  to  60U?.  for 
three  years,  to  such  persons  as  choose  to  accept 
of  them.  Several  acres  of  ground  north  of  the 
above  square,  on  the  margin  of  the  New-road, 
have  been  converted  into  gardens,  for'  culinary 
and  other  plants.  In  the  centre  of  one  a cottage 
has  been  erected,  whose  rustic-thatched  roof  is 
supported  by  trunks  of  trees. 

IVe  glance  at  Red  Lion-square,  then  completed 
and  occupied  by  fashionable  people.  This  square 
was  thus  named  from  the  site, — Bed  Lion-fields, — 
and  contains  ten  acres,  with  a large  and  handsome 
obelisk  in  the  centre,  which  was  said,  without  any 
good  authority,  to  cover  the  bones  of  Oliver  Croin- 
well : this  ornament  was  promoted  by  a subscrip- 
tion of  the  inhabitants.  This,  with  some  other 
stone  btiildinga  at  the  corners,  was  removed  to 
the  entrance  of  Durhanis,  the  seat  of  John  Trotter, 
Esq.,  of  South  Mims,  Middlesex. 

(^icen-square,  so  called  from  Queen  Anne,  whose 
effigy  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  garden,  was 
also  completed.  Both  these  squares,  and  Ormond- 
street,  and  other  parts  adjoining,  are  in  the  parish 
of  St.  George-the-Mai'tyr,  of  which  Dr.  Stukelcy 
was  for  many  years  rector ; and  iu  the  church, 
which  was  originally  built  as  a chapel-of-ease  to 
the  chui-fh  of  St.  Andrew,  the  following  circum- 
stance occurred  connected  with  the  venerable 
antiquary  : — 

Mr.  Harris,  tbc  lecturer  of  St.  George’s,  bad 
just  deceased  (in  March,  17G5),  in  consequence  of 
which  an  election  was  appointed.  The  candidates 
were  i\Ir.  Hollingburg,  of  the  Charter-house,  and 
Mr.  Floyd.  The  latter  had  a majority  of  one  vole, 
till  Mr.  Serjeant  Eyre  arrived  from  his  house  in 
Queen-square,  whence  he  was  brought  in  a chair, 
in  consequence  of  previous  indisposition.  Mr. 
Eyre’s  vote  being  given,  the  candidates  had  equal 
numbers.  Thus  situated,  Dr.  Stukeley  exercised 
his  right  of  voting  a second  time,  as  rector  of  the 
parish,  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hollingburg,  who 
was  immediately  declared  duly  elected.  The 
catastrophe  of  this  ecclesiastical  contested  election 
was  serious.  The  rector  caught  a violent  cold  in 
the  vestry-room,  which  terminated  in  a paraljtic 
stroke,  and  his  death,  aged  84.  The  Ser- 
jeant fell  in  the  same  room,  cxhaiisted  by  illness, 
was  carried  home,  and  expired  a few  days  after- 
wards. 

The  church  of  St.  George-the-Martyr  is  a 
characteristic  ugly  example  of  the  ecclesiastical 
edifices  erected  in  Queen  Anne’s  days.  In  a survey 
of  London  published  in  1742,  it  is  mentioned  that 
this  church  was  built  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  a 
cow  pond,  and  that  the  observables  are  “the 
devils,”  and  Lamb’s  conduits.  The  fountain  which 
supplies  Christ’s  Hospital  with  water  is  enclosed 
by  a wall  at  the  north-west  angle  of  Bruuswick- 
court,  Queen-square. 

From  this  place,  and  hearing  complaints  that 
the  buildings  are  interfering  with  the  pleasant 
prospect  from  the  gardens  of  Montague-house, 
we  move  on  to  Somers-town,  which,  though  little 
has  been  added  to  it  for  six  jears  past  (we 
are  speaking  of  sixty  years  ago),  is  of  recent 
date.  The  only  house  of  any  age  is  the  Brill 
Tavern,  which,  so  lately  as  1792,  was  approached 
by  a rural  path  through  a white  turnstile  where 
Judd’s-place  now  stands.  Houses  and  people  have 
thronged  into  this  neighbourhood  since  those  days. 
Over  a large  part  of  Somers-town  houses  have  been 
reared  and  removed  in  a state  of  rotten  dilapida- 
tion ; and  now  round  what  was  once  the  rural 
Brill  Tavern  is  a swarming  population.  Changes 
for  the  better  are  going  on,  but  in  the  buildings 


about  here  much  life  has  already  been  sacrificed, 
and  before  matters  are  put  to  rights  there  will  be 
much  more.  The  Brill  at  Somers-town  and  the 
streets  adjoining  on  a Saturday  night  present  m 
our  own  time  an  extraordinary  sight.  The  glare 
of  gas-light,  the  loud  touting  for  custom  by  the 
cheap  butchers  and  other  trades,  the  hoarse  notes 
of  the  costermongers,  the  smoke  and  flame  of  their 
naphtha  lamps,  the  crowding  of  men,  women,  and 
children, — in  one  place  the  dealer  in  quack  medi- 
cines and  other  matters  is  eloquent;  m another 
is  carried  forward  the  sale  of  dogs,  pigeons,  hedge- 
hogs, and  at  times  sparrows  for  shooting,  and  r^s 
for  other  purposes, — old  shoes,  old  clothes,  the 
shops  of  slop  tailors,  — form  an  extraordinary 
scene,  and  one  difficult  to  describe.  ^ On  a Sunday 
morning,  at  the  time  of  our  last  visit,  the  scene 
was  not  much  move  orderly.  The  contrast  is  great 
between  the  old  view  and  the  new. 


THE  COMING  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 

The  concrete  is  put  iu  for  the  permanent  part 
of  the  intended  building  for  the  Exhibition  of 
1862  ; the  great  domes  are  staked  out;  and  all  the 
arrangements  arc  now  made  for  a fair  start.  Ap- 
plicants for  space  have  poured  in  during  the  last 
week.  Not  only  in  the  great  manufactories  of 
our  own  nation,  but  iu  those  throughout  Europe, 
America,  and  our  colonies,  the  busy  note  of  prepa- 
ration is  heard,  and  thousands  are  now  anxiously 
thinking  how  they  can  add  to  their  own  reputa- 
tion and  to  the  advancement  of  general  civiliza- 
tion. 

When  the  idea  of  the  second  Great  Exhibition 
was  first  started,  many  pooh-poohed  it,  believing 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  create  again  the 
enthusiasm  which  was  shown  by  all  in  1851. 
However,  when  the  determination  was  made,  the 
waverers  became  steady,  and  of  dissenters  against 
the  proposed  plan  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  we 
now  hear  nothing. 

The  experience  of  1851,  and  that  gathered  at 
Manchester  and  elsewhere  since,  have  shown  that 
improvements  can  be  made  in  the  arrangement  of 
such  exhibitions;  and  those  will  doubtless  be 
adopted. 

The  advantages  of  such  collections  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  From  them  we  gather  useful 
hints,  are  enabled  to  form-right  estimates  of  our 
present  position,  and  learn  our  progress  or  decline 
in  art. 

In  the  proposed  Exhibition  we  shall  doubtless 
sec  some  of  the  best  of  each  artist’s  works,  which 
are  now  in  places  only  accessible  to  a few  persons. 

At  the  last  Exhibition  it  was  gratifying  to  see 
the  numerous  productions  of  working  men, — richly 
and  curiously  inlaid  cabinets,  and  other  cunning 
displays  of  handicraft.  Those  bad  been  made 
during  the  early  mornings  before  the  time  of  work, 
or  in  the  evenings  after  labour  had  ceased.  Some 
of  them  were  bought  by  visitors  at  a good  price  : 
other  makers  declined  to  sell  them,  and  pre- 
ferred to  keep  them  as  a sort  of  heirloom  in 
their  families.  Some  were  applied  as  gifts  to  bene- 
factors. In  the  Brompton  cemetery  there  is  to 
he  seen  a medallion  of  a female  head  in  stone, 
which  was  intended  for  the  Crystal  Palace  of  1851. 
The  hand  of  the  artistic  stonemason  was,  however, 
stopped  by  death  before  the  work  was  completed; 
and  his  relatives  had  it  placed,  carefully  glazed,  on 
the  grave-stone  which  covers  his  remains. 

Our  object  in  mentioning  this  is  to  remind  many 
of  the  industrious  classes, — our  skilled  artisans, 
particularly  the  young, — that  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  gaining  distinction  in  the  coming  Exhi- 
bition. For  instance,  if  an  ingenious  person  has 
devised  some  useful  piece  of  machinery,  or  pro- 
duced a work  of  art,  it  will  be  put  in  tbe  sight 
of  thousands  well  able  to  appreciate  its  merits- 
Independeutly  of  this  advantage,  it  is  well  for  the 
industrious  classes  of  this  country  to  endeavour, 
as  far  as  is  possible,  to  represent  theii-  skill  on  the 
approaching  occasion. 

As  regards  the  fine  arts,  there  is  much  to  be 
done  to  make  the  English  school  of  painting, 
sculpture,  and  engraving  stand  wcdl  when  con- 
trasted, as  it  will  be,  with  foreign  rivals.  For  this 
purpose,  all  who  have  valuable  examples  should 
contribute.  Our  best  living  palnterj  should  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  endeavour  to 
produce  pictures  which  will  excel  their  former 
works.  In  sculpture,  Flaxman  must  not  be  ill- 
represented;  and,  in  cases  where  it  is  not  possible 
to  get  tbe  originals,  careful  casts  should  be  taken. 
The  fiuest  water-colour  drawings  by  Turner,  Cox, 
Front,  Catterraole,  and  others,  will,  if  rightly 
arranged,  set  all  rivalry  in  this  department  at  defi- 
ance. In  engraving,  on  copper,  steel,  and  wood, 
we  need  not  be  afraid  of  competition ; and  we  hope 
that  the  opportunity  will  be  taken  to  show  the 
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best  examples  of  this  department  of  British  art.  , - 
From  the  Print-room  ofthe  British  Museum,  where  ii 
treasures  are  stored,  which  according  to  the  present  'v 
arrangements  are  seen  by  only  a small  number  > 
of  persons,  selections  of  the  finest  English  en-  i 
gravings  should  be  made.  The  engravers  of  the  n 
present  day  must  make  a worthy  display  of  their 
best  proofs. 

The  wood  engravers  should  also  be  astir  : those  i- 
who  arc  known  to  fiime  should  select  their  best  j-. 
works,  seo  how  much  room  they  will  occupy,  and  ; 
without  delay  apply  for  the  necessary  space.  Nor  I; 
should  those  who  have  not  become  distinguished 
neglect  tliis  occasion.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  ■' 
Thomas  Bewick’s  “ Old  Horse  waitiug  for  Death,” 
his  “English  Game-cock,”  aud  other  charming  j 
bits  of  nature,  will  find  honourable  places.  I 

Anxious  to  display  onr  own  skill,  we  look  hope- 
fully forward  to  the  advantages  which  will  bo  ; 
derived  from  foreign  examples.  ; 


NEW  HORTICULTURAL  GARDENS.  j 

As  the  grounds  are  being  rapidly  wrought  into  ; 
shape,  and  planted,  this  appendage  to  the  new  j 
Exhibition  Palacc,for  such  it  really  will  be,  assumes  | 
an  aspect  peculiarly  its  own.  Most  other  public 
gardens  possess  external  prospects  and  features 
which  “lend  enchantment  to  the  view:”  this  is  j 
essentially  shut  in,  and  will  be  to  a great  extent  I 
overshadowed,  although  certainly  by  very  aerial  ! 
and  elegant  domes  and  structures.  So  that  all  tbc  ' 
varieties  that  fancy  can  invent  of  quaint  terraces, 
balustrades,  spectral  arcades,  gurgling  streams  : 
diversified  by  quaint  flower-knots  and  shrubs,  are 
needed  to  constitute  tbe  scene  a veritable 
Arcadia. 

Several  hundreds  of  workmen  arc  busy,  night 
and  day,  in  realizing  the  idealities  of  Mr.  Nesfield, 
and  Mr.  Eyles,  the  horticultural  superinten- 
dent, and  producing  parterres  of  most  varied  aud 
accurately  geometric  forms.  The  green-sward  sur- 
face adorns  every  slope  and  level  iu  a carpet  of  the 
most  pleasing  and  gjaceful  finish:  the  towering 
conservatory  on  the  north  has  been  carried  to  its 
culminating  height  with  unexampled  rapidity ; 
for  now  within  three  weeks  this  enormous  struc- 
ture has  been  reared  and  is  almost  ready  for 
glazing. 

Close  to  tbc  Conservatory,  on  tbc  Gore  side,  the 
great  hydraulic  works  of  tbe  Messrs.  Eiistofi, 
Amos,  & Sons,  are  in  active  operation.  _ A well  of 
6 feet  in  diameter  has  been  already  sunk  150  feet, 
and  will  probably  be  driven  100  feet  deeper, 
to  draw  from  beneath  the  clay  deposit  of  the 
London  basin  supplies  to  feed  five  cascades 
and  two  constantly-flowing  brooks.  A huge 
engine  for  an  Appold’s  pump  has  been  already 
placed  in  silti,  and  pipes  of  3 feet  diameter  liavo 
been  laid  throughout  the  grounds,  to  drive  the 
torrent,  first,  over  a cascade  20  feet  wide  and  15 
feet  deep;  then  through  the  pebbled  brooks ; and 
having  passed  over  all  the  cascades,  again  to  re- 
turn to  the  reservoir,  to  be  raised  afresh  by  the 
engine  for  successive  revolutions. 

This  engineering  firm  has  already  dealt  with 
the  subterranean  waters  of  Loudon  as  elsewhere  : 
and  although  scientific  prognosticators  have  fore- 
told a failure  in  the  hidden  medium  from  which 
they  drew  so  freely;  still  the  St.  James’s  Park 
and  the  Orange-street  wells  yield  an  abundant 
tribute;  and  even  the  Trafalgar  Fountains  (sup- 
plied as  well  as  the  public  ofiices  from  the  latter 
source),  show  no  symptoms  of  decline. 

A notion  ofthe  aspect  of  the  gardens  wdien  per- 
fected may  be  obtained.  The  architectural  cficct  of 
the  colonnades  was  shown,  and  could  fairly  be  esti- 
mated from  our  illustration  some  time  since.  Orna- 
mental details  are  not  yet  complete ; but  even  with 
the  verdant  carpet  complete,  and  all  the  pensile 
patterns  of  flower  knots  and  borders  cut  out.  tlie 
liveliest  fancy  could  hardly  describe  what  will  be 
the  effect  of  nature’s  richest  bloom,  when  all  that 
is  rare  iu  English  and  exotic  flowers  may  be  dis- 
posed m luxuriant  array.  Terra  cotta  is  largely 
employed  in  tbe  arcades,  and  with  excellent 
results.  Each  column  consists  of  five  pieces,  of 
which  there  are  twelve  changes,  so  that  consider- 
able variety  is  obtained.  The  work  is  exceed- 
ingly sharp  and  straight,  aud  docs  credit  to  Mr. 
Blanchard,  the  manufacturer. 

That  the  effect  of  the  architectural  portion  of  the 
arcades  will  be  good,  is  now  clearly  discernible, 
although  thespandrils  of  the  arches  and  the  frieze 
of  the  entablatures  are  left  blank  for  filling  in,  aud 
the  bases  and  capitals,  where  of  stone,  are  still  iu 
block;  and,  judging  from  the  general  combination, 
it  may  fairly  be  said  that  no  grounds  of  the  same 
extent,  placed  similarly  witliia  the  precincts  of  a 
great  metropolis,  can  compare  for  grandeur  of 
design  aud  outline  with  the  new  Horticultural 
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Gardens.  Even  in  winter  the  Grand  Conservatory 
and  the  mile  of  arcade  will  form  a promenade 
for  multitudes;  and,  as  an  accessory  to  the  Great 
Exhibition,  having  the  Park  and  Kensington 
Gardens  in  close  proximity,  the  whole  metropo- 
litan population  will  find,  in  these  provisions  made 
for  them  by  the  Eoyal  Commissioners,  not  only  a 
source  of  enjoyment,  hut  of  health. 


EOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  EMBANK- 
MENT OF  THE  THAMES. 

0>'  Tuesday  last  the  Commissioners  appointed 
to  consider  and  determine  upon  the  best  plans  for 
the  embankment  of  the  Elver  Thames  within  the 
limits  of  the  metropolis  met  at  the  offices  of  the 
commission  in  Vietoria-sLreet,  Westminster,  to 
receive  evidence  from  the  projectors  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  plans  sent  in,  which  number  upwards 
of  fifty.  The  Commissioners  present  were; — the 
Eight  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  (in  the  chair) ; Sir 
Joshua  Jehb,  G.C.B. ; Captain  Galtou ; Captain 
Burstalj  Mr.  John  Thwaiies ; Mr.  H.  A.  Hunt; 
and  Mr.  J.  A.  Maclean. 

The  first  case  considered  was  that  of  the  Thames 
Embankment  and  Railway  Company,  who  were 
Tcprcscuted  by  Messrs.  Baxter,  Rose,  Norton,  and 
Spofforth;  and  the  engineers,  Messrs,  Eowler, 
Fulton,  and  Hemans. 

It  is  proposed  to  construct  an  embankment,  pro- 
tected by  a river  wall,  from  Westminster  to  Black- 
friiu's  Bridge,  carrying  a road  or  street  80  feet  in 
width,  commencing  at  Westminster  Bridge,  and 
joiniug,  a little  beyond  Blackfrlars  Bridge,  the 
intended  extension  of  Cannon-street  to  Bridge- 
street,  Blackfrlars,  with  suitable  stations  at  the 
bridges,  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  road- 
way, and  joining  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway  in  Bridge-street,  Blackfrlars. 

The  quantity  of  land  proposed  to  he  reclaimed 
from  the  river  would  he  about  49J  acres,  and 
docks  would  he  constructed  within  the  embank- 
ment covering  7]  acres,  leaving  42  acres,  which  it 
is  proposed  to  vest  in  the  Commissioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  in  return  for  their  payment  (out  of 
funds  to  be  placed  in  their  hands  by  Parliament) 
of  the  compoiisatioii  consequent  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  embankment.  The  total  estimated 
cost  (exclusive  of  compensation,  put  at  200,000/.) 
for  the  railway,  road,  and  embankment,  w’as 
700,000/.  Towards  this  amount  it  was  proposed 
that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  should 
contribute  in  respect  of  tho  site  for  the  sewer 
150,000/.,  that  the  coal  duty  fund  should  defray 
all  compensation  and  contribute  250,000/.  for  the 
construction  of  the  new  road.  The  saving  by  this 
arrangement  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
would  not  be  less  than  100,000/.;  and  the  total 
contributions  of  400,000/.  would  leave  300,000/. 
of  open  capital  for  the  railway’. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Sheilds,  C.E.,  of  Parliament-street 
(whoso  hook  we  have  mentioned  to-day),  sub- 
mitted his  plan  for  an  embankment  between  West- 
minster and  Blackfriars.  The  embankment  would 
be  formed  by  a face  wall  next  the  river,  and  by 
filling  in  the  space  enclosed  between  the  wall  and 
the  present  shore,  the  face  M'all  extending  from 
Westminster  Bridge  to  Whitehall-stairs,  and  con- 
tinuing by  a sweep  of  uniform  curvature  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  Temple  Gardens,  and  terminatiug 
ut  Blackfrlars  Bridge,  touching  the  first  piers  of 
Hungerford  and  Waterloo  Bridges,  audbeingalittle 
beyond  the  line  of  low  water.  Through  the  space 
between  the  river  wall  aud  the  shore  there  would 
he  carried  a road  or  thoroughfare  of  80  feet  wide. 
It  would  give  an  additional  main  thoroughfare, 
improve  the  river,  and  afford  facilities  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  low-level  sewer.  The  embank- 
ment would  contain  1,000,000  cubic  yards,  and 
t!2,099/.  j brickwork  of  face  wall,  2,024  rods,  or 
26,312/-;  concrete,  5,481  cubic  yards,  1,782/.; 
grauite  coping,  23,555  cubic  feet,  8,214/. ; iron  in 
piling,  9,5-12  tons,  95,420/.  Total  cost  of  face 
wall  and  embankment,  194,757/.;  low-level  sewer, 
18,000/.;  approach  to  Waterloo  Bridge,  7,000/.; 
forraiitiou  of  new  roads,  10,243/.  Total  cost,  and 
with  20,000/.  for  contingencies,  250,000/. 

Mr.  H.  M'.  Sich  explained  that  by  his  plan  it 
was  proposed  to  run  a roadway  on  an  embauk- 
ment  in  the  same  direction,  crossing  Queenhithe, 
and  terminating  at  Southwark  Bridge.  It  would 
be  60  feet  wide,  and  be  supported  upon  columns, 
with  facilities  for  barges  to  unload  at  all  times. 
The  embankment  would  be  27  feet  above  Trinity 
high-water  mark. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Newton  gave  a descriptive  account 
of  a viaduct  he  proposed  to  construct  on  both  sides 
of  the  liver,  and  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  it  to  7Q0  feet  in  width.  He  proposed 
upon  this  viaduct  to  erect  public  offices  for  Go- 
vernment and  tciTUces  of  first-class  houses.  He 


also  proposed  to  carry  the  ground  150  feet  further 
into  the  river  at  Somerset  House,  so  as  to  give  the 
Government  an  opportunity  of  extending  the 
wings  of  that  structure. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Reudel’s  plan  was  next  considered, 
which  was  a river  wall,  docks,  and  low-level  sewer. 
He  proposed  an  embankment  from  Westminster 
Bridge  to  Blackfrlars  Bridge,  with  openings  for 
barges  to  enter.  The  line  of  road  afterwards  to 
be  continued  to  New  Earl-street.  He  proposed  to 
make  the  river  wall  by  large  blocks  of  brickwork 
brought  to  the  place,' and  then  set  by  lowering 
stages  by  means  of  divers,  in  the  same  way  as 
adopted  by  the  late  Mr.  Eendel  in  the  works  at 
Portland  harbour.  The  foundations  of  the  wall 
would  be  32  feet  below  Trinity  high-water  mark. 
The  cost  of  the  works  would  not  exceed  650,000/. 
That  would  not  include  compensation,  as  he  was 
not  aware  what  compensation  could  be  required. 
His  opinion  was,  that  in  a few  years  first-class 
warehouses  would  spring  up  aloug  the  line. 

The  Lord  Mayor  said  the  commissioners  would 
first  receive  all  the  plans,  and  then  they  would 
invite  the  wharfingers  and  others  interested  to 
state  their  opinion  as  to  the  plan  which  they 
might  consider  the  best,  or  ofi'er  any  suggestious 
upon  it. 


ARCHITECTURAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
SCOTLAND. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Architectural  Institute  of 
Scotland,  held  on  the  30th  day  of  April,  the 
memorial  formerly  submitted  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  in  regard  to  the  General  Post-office  for 
Scotland,  at  Edinburgh,  was  to  be  considered,  and 
the  report  of  the  Council  of  Management  upon 
the  drawings  sent  in  in  competition  for  the  prizes 
offered  by  the  Institute. 

The  followiug  is  a list  of  the  successful  compe- 
titors — 

I.  — Geomelricul  Dyawings. 

Medal.— John  M.  M'Gibbon,  apprcnlicc  to  Messrs. 
Baird  & Thomson,  architects,  Glasgow ; Edward  F.  C. 
Clarke,  apprentice  to  Mr.  David  M'Gibbon,  architect, 
Ediiihurgli. — Equal. 

lind  Prize — Book.  William  Dothie  Dob«on,  apprentice  to 
Mr.  Patrick  VDlson,  architect,  Edinburgh. 

II.  — J?ersp€ctiue  Drawings. 

1st.— Book.  G.  M.  Moyes,  apprentice  to  Mr.  James 
Anderson  Hamilton,  architect,  lidinburgh. 

\U.— Drawings  from  Old  Buildings, 

1st.— Medal.  William  Porteons,  apprentice  to  Messrs. 
Bell  & Menzies,  architects,  Edinburgh. 

2nd.— Book.  Motto,  “ Spero.”  The  author’s  name  not 
yet  known. 

• -ird. — Book.  John  Lawrie,  apprentice  to  Mr.  William 
Fairbairn,  arcliitcct,  Edinburgh. 

IV. — Original  Design, 

ist.— Medal.  James  Souttar,  apprentice  to  Mr.  James 
Matthew.',  architect,  Aberdeen. 

2nd. — Book.  William  Young,  appicntice  to  Mr.  William 
Tait,  architect,  Glasgow. 

y.—Arc/iitrclnrnl  Ornament. 

A Book,  James  Kennedy,  9,  Inues-court,  Calton-hill. 


THE  LABOUR  QUESTION. 

Zontfoa.— -Last  week  a numerous  meeting  of 
working  men  connected  with  the  building  trades 
was  held  at  St.  James’s  Hall,  to  protest  against  the 
system  of  payment  by  the  hour.  Nr.  Jarvis,  a 
plasterer,  was  called  to  the  chair.  Mr.  Aldcroft 
proposed  the  following  resolution  : — “That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  meeting  the  system  of  payment 
by  the  hour,  introduced  by  Messrs.  Kelk,  Lucas,  & 
Smith,  is  objectionable;  because  it  opens  a wider 
field  for  competition,  jeopardises  the  Saturday  four 
o’clock,  does  away  with  the  payment  of  time  and 
a half  for  overtime,  and  destroys  a recognised  day ; 
therefore  we  pledge  ourselves  to  oppose  the  system 
until  it  is  withdrawn.”  This  resolution  was  carried. ; 
Mr.  Wright  moved  the  next  resolution  as  follows: — 
“The  men  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  nev/couditions 
of  the  master  builders  being  willing  to  resume  their 
employment,  providing  the  employers  recognise  a 
fixed  day,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  render  every 
assistance  to  those  at  present  locked  out ; and  we 
urge  upon  our  fellow-workmen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  the  necessity  of  assisting  us  to  success- 
fully combat  the  destructive  system  of  payment 
by  the  hour.”  Mr.  Leigh  seconded  it,  aud  the 
resolution  was  carried  nuanimously.  One  speaker 
endeavoured  to  show  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, hut  was  hooted  down. We  are  sorry  we 

canuot  convince  ourselves  that  the  difficulty  is 
over.  The  most  resolute  eudeavour.s  are  being 
made  by  “ the  committee”  to  prevent  men,  who 
are  contented  with  the  increased  payment  by  the 
hour,  from  remaining  so.  A few  days  ago  the 
whole  of  Mr.  Kulk’s  plumbers  were  called  off,  and 
still  remain  out.  As  some  of  them  said,  “ We  arc- 
very  sorry,  governor,  but  we  are  called  out,  and 
go  we  must.” 


Wolverhampton. — The  strike  of  the  operative 
paiuters,  plumbers,  and  glaziers  here,  and  tho  lock- 
out on  the  part  of  the  masters,  are  for  the  present 
at  an  end.  The  masters  have  intimated  to  the 
men  that  understanding  that  the  builders’  rules 
are  to  undergo  some  alteration  in  May,  respecting 
the  time  of  commencing  w'ork  every  morning  and 
the  time  of  leaving  off’  work  on  Saturday,  they 
were  ready  to  allow  any  man  to  resume  work  who 
chose.  The  men  have  therefore  returned  to  w’ork, 
on  the  understanding  that  in  the  mean  time  they 
are  expected  to  be  a mile  on  the  road  by  six  in  the 
morniug,  and  that  they  will  leave  work  at  five  on 

Saturdays. After  this-was  in  type,  we  learnt 

from  a local  correspondeut  that,  on  Wednesday  of 
the  present  week,  about  400  operatives  in  the  build- 
ing trades  in  Wolverhampton  turned  out  for  an 
advance  of  wages.  The  sections  interested  are  tho 
bricklayers,  plasterers,  and  labourers.  Prior  to 
June  last  the  bricklayers  and  plasterers  received 
48.  a day;  hut  since  that  time  they  have  received 
4s.  4d.  In  January  they  gave  notice  that  they 
should  require  a further  2d.  a day  on  and  after 
Wednesday;  and  the  labourers,  who,  since  June, 
when  they,  too,  got  an  advance  of  2s.  a week, 
have  been  receiving  17s.  a week,  also  re- 
quired an  increase  to  ISs.  At  the  same  time 
they  all  required  their  time  to  he  reduced 
from  59  s to  59  hours  a week.  Simultane- 
ously with  the  hi-anches  named,  the  masons  and 
carpenters  also  gave  notice  of  their  intention  to 
demaud  a rise  of,  masons,  from  263.  to  2Si.,  and 
carpenters,  from  2 is.  to  25s.  a week.  The  masters, 
on  receiving  the  notice  from  the  men,  themselves 
gave  them  notice  that  they  should  reduce  their 
wages  to  the  level  at  which  they  were  before 
June,  when  the  masons  aud  carpenters  also  re- 
ceived an  advance  of  2s.  a week,  and  that 
they  should  also  require  them  to  bo  two  miles 
on  the  road  towards  their  work  at  6 o’clock 
in  the  morning,  instead  of  one  mile,  as  hitherto. 
The  employers,  however,  have  given  the  masons 
aad  carpenters  the  rise  they  demand ; tlio  men, 
on  their  part,  acceding  to  the  I’equircuient 
respectiug  the  two  miles.  In  regard  to  the 
bricklayers,  plasterers,  and  labourers,  the  masters 
have  offered  to  withdraw  their  notice  if  the  men 
will  withdraw  theirs;  but  they  require  the  two 
miles  to  be  observed.  The  men  witlulraw  their 
application  for  a decrease  of  half  an  hour  a week 
in  their  time,  but  refuse  to  consent  to  the  two 
miles,  or  to  withdraw  their  notice;  and  have 
resolved  to  continue  the  strike  till  the  masters 
yield. 

Liverpool.  — Another  meeting  of  operative 
painters  has  been  held,  for  the  purpose  of  the  com- 
mittee (appointed  at  a previous  meeting)  “ sub- 
mitting to  their  consideration  matters  of  the  ut- 
most importance  connected  with  the  present  state 
of  the  trade.”  Tlierewaa  a nninerons  attcndaucc. 
The  chairman,  Mr.  A.  M'Donald,  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings, according  to  the  Journal,  in  a very  tem- 
perate and  conciliatory  speech.  He  said  the 
masters  had  offered  tlie  men  employment  at  5id. 
an  hour,  thus  introducing  a system  never  yet  tried 
in  Liverpool,  though  at  present  in  operation  at 
Manchester,  with  this  exception,  that  the  operative 
painters  there  received  6d.  instead  of  5id.  an 
hour.  At  the  commencement  of  the  dispute  the 
operatives  asked  to  be  paid  28.  a week  extra  for 
eight  months  in  the  year,  and  to  he  allowed  to 
quit  work  at  three  o’clock  on  the  Saturday  after- 
noon. Instead  of  acceding  to  that  demand,  tho 
masters  preferred  granting  a half-holiday,  by 
which  the  men  would  leave  at  one  o’clock  instead 
of  three,  though  they  would  be  in  receipt  of  lid. 
less  wages.  He  said  the  statement  which  bud 
appeared  in  the  papers  to  the  effect  that  an  nrrauge- 
meut  had  been  come  to  between  the  masters  and 
the  men  was  incorrect;  though  a largo  number  of 
operatives  had  accepted  the  offer  to  work  by  tho 
hour,  while  a small  number  Lad  gone  back  on  ad- 
vanced wages.  On  the  whole  tho  committee  re- 
commended that  the  meeting  should  consent  to 
work  at  the  rate  of  6d.  an  hour,  on  condition  that, 
during  the  winter  months,  they  should  be  employed 
not  less  than  eight  or  nine  hours  a day.  Anotlicr 
operative  condemned  the  hour  system  as  oppressive, 
and  believed  they  ought  to,  and  could,  obtiviu  288. 
a week  on  the  terms  proposed.  After  some  dis- 
cussion it  was  moved  that  the  consideration  of  the 
terms  proposed  by  the  masters  he  adjourned  for 
a week.  In  the  mean  time,  the  movei’,  Mr. 
M'Arthur,  added,  let  the  men  accept  these  terras 
if  they  liked,  and  get  woik  wherever  they  could. 
The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Manchester  and  Salford. — Tlie  masons’  la- 
bourers of  Manchester  and  Salford,  who  recently 
struck  for  an  advance  of  their  wages  from  19s.  to 
21s.  a week,  are  still  out,  and  at  present  show  no 
inclination  to  return  to  their  employment. 
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At  a numerously-attended  meeting 
of  tlie  local  association  of  employers  in  the  build- 
ing  trades,  it  has  been  unanimously  resolved--!. 
"That  the  nine-hours  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  operatives  is  unreasonable;  not  for  their  own 
benefit;  oppressive  to  employer;  and  injurious  to 
the  public  ; and,  therefore,  that  no  proposition  be 
made  to  the  operatives  for  shortening  the  hours 
of  labour  to  nine  hours  per  day.”  2.  "That  it 
be  remitted  to  the  directors  to  make  such  a pro- 
position for  the  settlement  of  the  question  as  they 
shall  think  fit;  but  not  to  tlie  effect  of  shortening 
the  hours  of  labour;  and  that  such  propositions 
be  submitted  for  the  sanction  of  a general  meet- 
ing to  be  afterwards  called  for  the  purpose.” 

Guernsey. — On  the  19th  ult.,  the  painters  at 
Guernsey  applied  for  more  wages.  The  masters 
came  forward,  and  3s.  a day  was  decided  on  as 
the  men’s  pay  in  future.  On  the  2lst  the 
builders  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Mollet  demanded 
higher  wages,  and  on  the  22nd  a circuhir  was 
circulated  containing  the  following  proposals : — 
To  enhance  the  rate  of  wages  by  9d.  a day,  fi*om 
Ist  Mdrrh  to  the  Slst  October,  for  10  hours’ 
labour,  viz.,  from  7 a.m.  to  6 p.m.;  and  the  wages 
to  remain  the  same  as  at  present  from  IstNovem- 
ber  to  the  last  day  of  February  in  each  year,  for 
eight  hiinrs’  labour,  viz.,  from  8 a.ra.  to  5 p.m. 
On  the  evening  of  the  25th  a general  meeting  of 
about  120  carpenters  was  held,  when  another  cir- 
cular was  issued,  and  it  was  decided  by  a majority 
to  demand  a rise  of  Gd,  per  day  upon  their  wages 
throughout  the  year;  and  for  the  hours  of  labour 
stated  in  the  circular  of  the  22iid.  The  men  say 
Mu;  iuiToased  rate  of  wages  is  to  begin  from  the 
Ist  lust. 


THE  " HAYDN  FESTIVAL”  AT  THE 
CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

The  centenary  returns  of  the  births  and  deaths 
of  illustrious  composers  arc  doubtless  excellent 
opportunities  for  the  holding  of  monster  musical 
festivals  in  their  celebration  ; but  they  arc  rare 
occurreucos,  and  modern  nnisic-lovcrs  ore  not 
blessed  with  the  patience  of  their  forefathers. 
The  centenary  coraroeinoration  of  the  death  of 
Handel,  in  1850,  is  indeed  a pleasure  and  a pride 
to  look  buck  to;  but  to  wait  for  the  same  chance 
again,  or  even  for  that  of  a centenary  commemo- 
ration of  his  birth,  in  1885,  would  be  to  check  the 
progress  of  musical  taste  at  a period  of  uupa- 
rulli'ifd  development.  But,  though  the  same  op- 
portunities in  the  case  of  the  other,  and  scarcely 
less  mighty,  writers  of  the  oratorio  may  prevent 
these  popular  observances  from  becoming  mat- 
ters of  such  extreme  rarity,  yet  a far  greater 
frequency  is  now  absolutely  necessary  than  such 
few  and  far  between  excuses  would  present.  Nor 
need  we  wait  for  reasons  so  plausible  even  as 
that  which  gave  rise  to  the  Mendelssohn  Festival 
of  last  year,  namely,  the  inauguration  of  tlie 
bronze  statue  of  that  great  composer;  but  seize 
the  happy  opportunity  that  a magnificent  build- 
ing for  their  celebration,  an  orchestra  of  unusual 
number  for  their  performance,  and  a public  alrcrtdy 
tutored  for  their  enjoyment  present,  to  hold  such 
iniixhty  ennu^re-.ses  upon  convenient  and  discre- 
tionary occasions. 

Accordingly,  the  proposition  for  holding  a 
"Grand  Triennial  Handel  Musical  Festival” 
seems  to  present  the  juste  milieu  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  over-long  aud  over-short  intervals;  and 
the  further  addition  of  occasional  performances  of 
the  works  of  the  other  great  masters  of  the  chorus 
may  not  only  keep  in  practice  the  1,600  amateur 
singers  who  form  the  "London  Contingent”  of 
the  Handel  Festival  Choir,  but  also  present  occa- 
sions for  meeting  between  them  and  their  bre- 
thren of  the  provinces,  that  c.annot  but  have  a 
beneficial  eft'cct  upon  the  progress  of  this  now 
national  pursuit.  Birmingham,  Norwich,  Leeds, 
Bradford,  Worcester,  Hereford,  and  Gloucester, 
have  now  an  addition  to  their  sisterhood  in  Syden- 
ham; and  the  colossal  size,  singular  beauty,  and 
easy  access  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  must  confer  a 
prestige  upon  the  fetes  enacted  within  its  walls 
proportionate  to  the  size,  wealth,  and  population 
of  this  va;.t  metropolis. 

The  grand  festival  performance  that  inaugurated 
the  .Sea-ion  of  1861  at  the  Crystal  I’alnee,  on 
Wednesday  last,  comprised  the  time-honoured 
oratorio  of  the  " Creation,”  the  masterpiece  of 
Haydu,  that  most  prolific  of  writers,  whose 
works,  endowed  with  an  undying  verdure,  si  ill 
elicit  the  idolatry  of  the  old,  the  admiration  of  the 
young,  ami  the  respect  of  all. 

Fraucis  Joseph  Haydn  was  born  ou  the  31st  of 
March,  1732,  at  Rhorau,  fifteen  leagues  from 
Vienna,  and  died  in  1809.  His  life  was  a 
model  of  regularity,  which  may  alone  account 


for  the  amazing  nnmher  of  his  instrumental 
productions  in  chamber-music,  church-music, 
symphonies,  operas,  &c.,  amounting  to  between 
500  and  600  instrumental  compositions  alone, 
independent  of  vocal.  In  addition  to  these 
we  may  imagine  many  more  lost,  and  many  more 
subjected  to  the  severe  but  wholesome  treatment 
exemplified  in  Ovid,  and  well  worthy  of  imita- 
tion, for  purging  one’s  productions  of  any- 
thing damaging  to  reputation.  Multa  quidem 
scripsi  s sed  qii<s  vUiosa  putavi,  emendaturis 
ignibus  ipse  dedi ! Like  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
who,  when  be  saw  a beautiful  face,  sketched  it 
from  hasty  glance  and  memory,  for  future  use, 
Haydu  noted  down  anything  remarkable  that 
struck  his  attention  in  music.  But  this  was  as  an 
aid  to  study,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  plagiarism, 
for  the  pure  fountain  of  Haydn’s  genius  presented 
an  unlimited  supply  of  flowing  and  genuine 
melody  that  no  admixture  could  adulterate, — no 
consumption  exhaust.  Anotlier  rule  of  Haydn’s, 
too,  was  worthy  of  imitation ; he  would  not  sit 
down  to  compose  a great  work,  such  as  a sym- 
phony, till  he  found  himself  in  a fit  state  of 
mind  for  the  task  ; but  for  works  of  lesser  moment, 
he  indulged  in  a habit  of  constantly  writing 
something,  Avhether  "i’the  vein”  or  not,— a habit 
since  imitated,  and  with  equal  bad  consequences, 
by  the  late  illustrious  composer,  Bpohr. 

When  thoroughly  prepared  for  a great  work, 
Hiiydii  dressed  tor  the  occasion,  put  the  diamond 
ring  presented  to  him  by  Frederick  11.  upon  his 
flngf-r,  selected  the  finest  paper  for  his  task,  and 
wrote  his  manuscript  in  fine  clear  penmanship, 
as  neat  and  finished  as  the  composition  it  ex- 
pressed. 

He  was  fifty -nine  when  he  came  to  London,  and 
composed,  " to  order,”  the  twelve  symphonies  for 
Salomon ; the  most  spontaneous  eftasion  of  musi- 
cal genius  ever  offered  to  the  world.  It  was 
during  this  visit,  in  1791-2,  and  again  in  1794, 
that  Haydn  first  beard  the  sublime  oratorios  of 
Handel,  under  the  conduct  of  the  great  master 
himself,  and  from  that  inspiration  conceived  the 
impulse  which  resulted  in  The  Creation.  This 
work  was  commenced  in  1796,  and  completed  in 
1798;  aud  when  urged  to  hurry  it,  he  character- 
istically answered  that  "he  was  a long  time  about 
it,  as  he  intended  it  to  last  a long  time an 
observation  worth  remembering. 

Two  years  after  he  produced  a second  oratorio. 
The  Four  Seasons,  to  the  words  of  Thompson. 

Haydn  composed  a good  many  Italian  operas, 
but  their  performance  seems  to  have  been  limited 
to  the  privatu  theatre  of  his  patron.  Prince  Ester- 
bazy, — for  at  that  time  the  Germans  had  not  a 
national  musical  drama, — and  the  scores  of  them 
were  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire  in  the  palace 
of  that  prince.  It  is  a characteristic  trait  of  him, 
that  for  the  special  entertainment  of  the  same 
prince,  who  was  a proficient  upon  the  long-since 
obsolete  viol  da  Gamha,  Haydn  wrote  no  fewer 
than  124  pieces  for  that  instrument  alone. 

But  here  we  must  leave  the  great  composer  of 
numerous  operas,  three  oratorios,  fifty  symphonies, 
eighty-three  stringed  quartettes,  thirty-one  trios 
for  pianoforte  and  strings,  twelve  sonatas  for  piano 
and  violin,  and  masses,  motetts,  hymns,  songs, 
oauzonets,  and  various  other  works  without  num- 
ber, and  briefly  allude  to  the  performance  of 
Wednesday  last. 

An  audience  of  13,000  and  an  orchestra  of 
3,000  assembled  to  do  honour  to  Haydn’s  great 
work,  and  anything  more  lovely  than  the  Palace 
and  gardens,  with  their  countless  visitors,  could 
not  well  be  imagined  while  the  sun  shone;  but 
about  three  o’clock  a thick  mist  obscured  his  rays, 
and  continued  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  though  no 
rain  fell. 

The  construction  of  the  orchestra  being  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  before  described,  we  need  not 
here  allude  to  it;  its  acoustical  detects  being 
now  thoroughly  understood,  and  its  excellencies, 
on  the  other  hand,  perfectly  appreciated.  To  oh- 
tain  the  full  effect  of  the  choruses,  the  opposite 
end  of  tlie  transept  is  perhaps  the  best  place,  and 
for  the  solos  tlie  nearer  to  the  conductor  the  bet- 
ter, being  in  fact  the  same  law  that  would  in- 
fluence the  spectator  that  might  require  a 
comprehensive  view  or  a close  inspection. 

The  introductory  "Representation  of  Chaos,” 
played  senza  sordini,  was  given  with  excellent 
effect.  The  choruses,  geuerally  speaking,  were 
more  satisfactorily  rendered  than  those  in  Elijah 
last  year,  and  that  of  "Awake  the  Harp”  was 
only  surpassed  by  “ The  Heavens  are  telling,” 
the  grandest  display  of  Haydn’s  genius,  and  which, 
terminated  the  first  part  with  a burst  of  enthu- 
siastic applause. 

The  same  praise  must  be  accorded  to  "Achieved 
is  the  glorious  Work,”  which  terminates  the 


second  part ; and  the  final  chorus  of  the  oratorio, 
" Praise  the  Lord,”  was  perhaps  never  done 
more  justice  to.  The  solos  were  entrusted 
to  Mdmes.  Titiens  and  Rudersdorff,  Messrs.  Sims 
Reeves  and  Santley,  and  Herr  Formes.  Madlle. 
Titiens  sang  beautifully,  and  formed  an  excellent 
substitute  for  the  incomparable  Clara  Novello. 
The  solos,  " With  verdure  clad,”  and  “ On  mighty 
wings,”  were  given  by  her  with  a sweetness, 
purity,  and  power  that  delighted  her  hearers, 
and  entitled  her  fairly  to  the  applause  so 
liberally  and  heartily  bestowed  upon  her.  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves  was  in  excellent  voice,  and  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost,  aud  his  delivery  of  the  air, 
" In  native  Worth,”  was  emphatically,  and  as 
usual,  a triumph.  The  music  of  Eve  and  Adam, 
in  the  third  part,  was  excellently  sung  by  Madame 
Budersdorff  and  Mr.  Santley ; and  Herr  Formes, 
though  more  out  of  tune  than  usual,  seemed  in  no 
want  of  admirers.  Mr.  Costa  received  bis  usual 
and  well  deserved  ovations  upon  entering  aud 
quitting  the  orchestra. 

A more  intelligible  mode  of  entering  the 
orchestra  is  strongly  required  for  the  performers  ; 
for  the  way  in  which  dress-bonnets  and  ^double- 
basscs,  fiddles,  aud  finery,  got  jostled  together  in 
the  " new  entrances  ” under  the  orchestra,  was 
what  wo  never  before  witnessed  on  similar  occa- 
sions. 


MR.  SPURGEON’S  TABERNACLE, 
NEWINGTON. 


The  vast  building  erected  for  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  from  the  designs  of  Mr  W.  W.  Pocock, 
architect,  by  Mr.  William  Higgs,  of  Palace- 
road,  Lambeth,  is  now  completed,  and  has  been 
formally  opened.  The  view  of  it  we  have 
engraved,  looking  towards  the  tribune  or  pulpit, 
shows  the  general  arrangement.*  In  plan  the 
building  is  a rectangle,  measuring  174  feet  by 
85  feet  outside  the  walls,  exclusive  of  the  portico. 
The  ceiling  is  vault-shaped,  and  is  divided  by  ribs 
in  plaster  work.  It  is  supported  on  twenty  cast- 
iron  shafts,  which  have  enriched  capitals,  from 
which  spring  semicircular  arches,  the  soffits  en- 
riched with  guillocbe  ornaments. 

The  chapel  is  lighted  on  both  of  its  sides  by 
sixteen  square-headed  windows  on  the  ground- 
fioor  level,  eighteen  in  first  gallery,  eighteen  in 
second  gallery,  and  seven  in  front,  with  circular 
heads,  in  addition  to  which  there  are  louvre-lights 
in  the  roof. 

The  tribime,  it  will  be  seen,  is  large  aud  open  : 
below  it,  within  the  inclosure  bounded  by  the 
steps,  in  a marble  baptistery.  The  walls  ai'e 
matched-bourded.  The  ground-floor  ascends  from 
about  midway,  so  that  the  seats  farthest  from  the 
preacher  are  raised  above  those  in  front. 

At  the  western  or  tribune  end  of  the  building  is 
planned  a library,  with  male  aud  female  candi- 
dates’rooms,  as  also  vestries  and  class-rooms;  and 
in  the  basement  there  are  a school-room,  four  class- 
rooms, and  a large  lecture-ball. 

The  following  has  been  given  to  us  as  a correct 
comparison  between  the  Surrey  Gardens  Music 
Hall  and  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  Tabernacle : — 


Sitting  Area. 


Suney  Hall.  Feet. 
Ground. floor  and  plat- 
form   8,62.'5 

1st  gallery  4,598 

2nd  3,250 

3rd  „ 3,250 

Total 19.723 


Mr.  Spurgeon's  Tabernacle. 


Feet. 

Ground-floor  10,227 

Ist  gallery 7.268 

2nd  7.730 

Total 25,225 


The  Tabernacle  affords  seats,  including  200 
recently  attached  to  the  seat-ends,  for  4,404  per- 
sons, with  standing-room  for  a large  number  in 
addition. 

The  means  of  ingress  aud  egress,  including 
the  staircases,  have  been  avowedly  arranged 
by  the  architect  with  special  reference  to 
the  views  wo  have  at  different  times  advanced 
on  the  subject,  and  are  very  satisfactory. 
There  are  in  all  fifteen  doors, — eight  for  the 
ground  floor,  and  the  remainder  for  the  galleries. 
The  stairs  have  no  winders,  and  are  supported 
with  iron  columns  and  wrougbt-iron  carriages. 
The  flights  are  about  5 feet  wide.  The  careful 
attention  which  has  been  paid  in  this  respect  is 
highly  creditable  to  the  architect.  We  have  only 
CO  add  that  the  building  is  lighted  by  lamps 
placed  at  short  distances  round  the  front  of  both 
galleries,  and  star-burners  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  abacus,  all  round,  of  each  column.  The  colour 
is  white,  slightly  gilded  in  parts.  The  cost  of  the 
building  and  inclosuros  has  been  22,600?. ; includ- 
ing the  land,  about  31,000?. 


* A view  of  the  extenor  as  designed  (not  as  carried 
out),  will  be  found  in  aprevious  volume. 


lis  rELilOR  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  TABERNACXE,  NEWINGTON. Mr.  W.  Willmer  Pocock,  AitciiiTKCT. 
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CHUECH-BUILDINa  NEWS. 

StoxomarTcet. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
Congregational  Chapel,  to  be  erected  in  this  town, 
has  been  laid.  The  pi’incipal  front  will  be  on  the 
north  side  of  the  street,  which  has  been  opened 
out  by  the  removal  of  three  houses.  It  stands 
80  feet  back  from  the  street,  and  is  about  100  feet 
in  length.  The  plan  of  the  chapel  is  oblong,  with 
the  addition  of  north  and  south  transepts,  and  it 
is  intended  to  seat  about  1,100  persons,  including 
200  children  in  the  transepts.  A gallery  extends 
round  three  sides,  the  fourth  side  being  occupied 
by  the  organ-gallery  in  an  arched  recess  40  feet 
high.  At  the  end  of  the  chapel,  and  communi- 
cating with  it,  are  school  premises,  consisting  of 
infants*  school,  35  feet  by  21  feet,  on  the  ground 
story,  to  be  also  used  for  evening  week-day 
services;  and  four  class-rooms.  Above  these  is  a 
school-room  60  feet  hy  25  feet,  opening  to  the 
galleries  by  inclosed  lobbies,  and  having  separate 
staircases  for  boys  and  girls  at  either  end.  The 
design  of  the  exterior  is  in  the  English  Gothic 
style  of  thirteenth  century,  the  materials  being 
Kentish  rag  stone  and  Caen  stone  dressings.  The 
clear  internal  dimensions  of  the  chapel  will  be 
6G  feet  by  46  feet,  and  63  feet  across  the  transepts 
by  22  feet  wide.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  F.  Barnes, 
architect,  Ipswich;  and  the  contract  has  been 
taken  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  builder,  of  the  same 
town,  for  the  sum  of  3,500^.,  including  the  old 
buildings  on  the  site. 

'West  Torringion  {Lincolnshire'). — A thorough 
restoration  of  the  church  of  West  Torrington  is 
about  to  be  commenced.  It  has  been  sadly  muti- 
lated and  disfigured ; the  only  remnants  of  the 
ancient  church  being  the  south  doorway.  Two  south 
windows,  and  a beautiful  Roman  font  were  thickly 
coated  over  with  paint.  Plans  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Withers,  of  London,  which  comprise 
the  extension  of  chancel  to  its  original  limits,  new 
roofs,  seats,  windows,  and  double  bell  gable.  A 
porch  and  vestry  are  also  to  be  added.  The  wood- 
work will  be  of  Petersburg  red  deal,  and  Ancaster 
stone  will  be  used  for  all  dressings. 

JJ''ahing?iam. — The  restoration  of  the  parish 
church  will  shortly  be  commenced.  The  expense 
of  putting  the  interior  into  a thorough  state  of 
repair  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Street,  the  architect,  at 
1,760^.,  to  which  is  to  be  added  the  cost  of  a 
suitable  organ,  250/.,  making  a total  of  2,010?. 
The  parish  of  Walsingham  is  celebrated  as  con- 
taining the  site  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  old 
abbeys.  “ Our  Ladye  of  Walsingham”  was  only 
surpassed  in  this  respect  by  "Our  Ladye  of 
Loretto,”  in  Italy ; and,  before  the  dissolution  of 
the  inonasterie.s,  a pilgrimage  to  her  shrine  of  Wal- 
singham was  undertaken,  as  a religious  duty,  by 
the  devout  of  all  ages.  Robert  Bruce  aud  his 
Queen,  and  several  foreien  princes,  besides  our 
own  sovereigns,  Henry  III.,  Edward  I.  and  II., 
and  Henry  VIIL,  came  hither  as  pilgrims  ; aud  of 
the  hitter,  the  tradition  is  that  be  walked  the  last 
mile  of  the  way  barefooted,  in  order  to  show  bis 
devotion. 

Stong  Stratfo7‘d. — Tlie  new  parsonage,  from  a 
design  by  Mr.  11.  Woodyear,  of  Guildford,  is 
approaching  completion. 

Cobham. — The  parish  church  has  recently  been 
restored,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Scott; 
and  the  work  having  been  completed,  the  church 
has  been  re-opened  for  divine  service.  The  edifice 
is  a small  collegiate  church,  with  nave,  aisles, 
chancel,  and  square  tower,  in  which  are  five  bells. 
The  ancient  chancel  screen  has  been  removed  from 
its  present  position,  and  converted  into  screens  to 
form  a vestry  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  nave. 
The  ancient  stalls  in  the  chancel,  which  are  of 
rude  construction,  have  been  restored.  The  gallery 
which  disfigured  the  church  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave  has  been  swept  away,  and  the  area  increased 
in  size  by  an  arch  being  opened  in  the  tower,  in 
the  centre  of  which  the  ancient  round  fort  has 
been  placed.  The  window’s  into  the  cb.ancel  and  nave, 
several  of  which  had  been  either  wholly  or  partially 
bricked  up,  have  been  entirely  restored,  altbougli 
at  present  with  plain  glass  only.  The  old  high 
pews  have  been  removed,  and  low  open  seats  sub- 
stituted. Instead  of  a bookshelf  only,  every  pew 
is  fitted  with  a desk  capable  of  supporting  a large- 
sized book. 

Neivland  {Forest  of  Lean), — Prellminai’y  mea- 
sures for  the  restoration  of  the  old  church  of 
Newlaud,  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  have  just  been 
commenced.  The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to 
All  Saints,  is  the  mother  church  of  Coleford, 
Clearwell,  and  Bream.  Mr.  White,  of  London,  is 
the  architect  employed.  Mr.  White  divided  his 
estimate  into  three  branches — 1st,  necessary  re- 
pairs ; 2nd,  interior  fitness  for  the  use  of  the 
congregation  ; and,  3td,  works  that  are  de- 


sirable, but  not  absolutely  necessary;  the  details 
being  as  follow ; — 

Necessary  repairs  

Fitness  for  accommodation 290 

Further  desirable  works 420 

Chancel 250 



The  Dunraven  aisle  £\7S 

The  Probyn  aisle 63 

The  Gage  (or  Bcavan)  aisle 80 

If  new  clerestory  nave  roof. 6oo 

— 

Beil  framing  and  stages 100 

Incidentals 202 

Total je2,6oo 

The  amount  of  subscriptions  to  the  present  time 
is  between  1,000?.  and  1,100?.,  which  the  vicar  had 
thus  appropriated  : towards  necessary  repairs,  &c., 
660?. ; towards  particular  repairs,  400?. ; leaving 
the  sum  of  878?.  to  be  provided  for  necessary 
repairs.  The  parishioners  have  in  the  meantime  ’ 
resolved,  at  a meeting  on  the  subject,  " to  begin 
the  first  portions  of  the  restoration  in  two  months, 
provided  the  sum  of  1,400?.  be  in  band;”  aud  they 
have  appointed  a committee. 

Wellington  {Salop). — The  church  at  St.Georgo’s 
being  unworthy  of  its  object,  and  inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  people,  says  a Wolverhampton  con- 
temporary, is  about  to  be  rebuilt,  and  the  architect 
selected  will  be  one  of  the  following : — Mr.  G.  G. 
Scott,  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  Mr.  B.  Fcrrey.  The 
church  is  to  be  a memorial  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  and  is  to  accommodate  800  persons  or  | 
more.  Viscount  Hill,  Archdeacon  Allen,  the  Dean 
of  Lichfield,  aud  the  Vicar  of  Lilleshall  are  among 
the  promoters  of  the  movement. 

WillenJiall. — St.  Ann’s  Church  has  been  con- 
secrated by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  The  edifice 
Is  built  of  a hard  volcanic  stone,  from  the  Fowk 
Hill  quarry,  near  Walsall,  with  facings  of  stone 
from  the  quarries  of  Brewood  aud  Codsall : the 
facings  inside  the  building  are  of  Bath  stone.  It 
is  of  the  Early  Decorated  style  of  architecture, 
with  a small  tower  at  the  west  end,  and  will 
accommodate  about  450  people.  Inside  the  church 
the  body  of  the  building  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  four  arches,  resting  on  three  light  circular 
shafts,  and  the  soutliernof  these  divisions  and  the 
tower  are  the  portions  which  have  been  lately 
added.  The  northern  portion  contains  about  200 
sittings,  aud  has  been  used  for  the  past  two  or 
three  years  under  episcopal  license ; but,  being  too 
small  for  the  requirements  of  the  place,  the  build- 
ing was  enlarged,  so  that  there  arc  now  450 
sittings,  150  of  which  are  free.  The  cbanccl  is 
at  the  eastern  end  of  that  portion  of  the  building 
which  has  been  lately  added.  About  1,200?.  or 
1,400?.  have  been  expended  in  the  extension  of 
the  building,  and  the  cost  of  the  original  chapel- 
of-ease  was  about  1,500?.  or  1,700?.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  Griffin,  and  the  builder  Mr.  Horsman,  of 
Wolverhampton. 

Birmingham. — At  a recent  council  meeting,  the 
report  of  the  burial  board  committee  was  brought 
up:  it  mentioned  that  considerable  progress  had 
been  made  in  laying  out  aud  planting  the  grounds 
of  the  new  cemetery,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
for  its  protection  that  the  boundary  fences  should 
he  erected  without  delay.  The  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  fence  walls  in  New-lane  and 
Moor-lane  be  constructed  of  stone  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  proposed  to  be  used  for  the  chapels 
and  buildings,  and  at  a total  estimated  cost  of 
6,000?.  The  committee  advertised  for  tenders  for 
the  erection  of  the  chapels  and  buildings,  and 
received  eleven  tenders  in  reply.  That  of  Mr. 
Charles  Wright,  of  Nottingham,  at  the  sum  of 
5,820?.,  being  the  lowest  in  amount,  had  been 
accepted.  The  report  having  been  received,  a 
resolution  was  moved,  authorizing  the  committee 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  contained  in 
their  report,  at  a cost  not  exceeding  6,000?.  An 
amendment,  postponing  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  council, 
however,  was  carried,  by  a majority  of  24  to  18. 

Birkenhead. — Mr.  Brassey  has  recently  contri- 
buted 800?.  towards  the  cost  of  a working  men*s 
church  at  Birkenhead,  on  condition  that  the 
sittings  in  the  body  of  the  church  be  free. 

Kirton-in-Lindseg. — Theparisbeburcbof  Kirton- 
in-Lindsey  has  been  reopened  for  divine  worship. 
The  church  is  a building  of  the  twedfth  century; 
but,  having  been  rebuilt  at  later  times,  it  has 
every  period  of  architecture  down  to  the  fifteenth 
century;  and,  from  the  clerestory  being  of  this 
date,  together  with  the  windows  of  the  north  and 
south  aisles,  this  latter  period  seems  to  prevail, 
until  a close  inspection  shows  some  specimens  of 
the  early  period.  The  chancel  has  been  rebuilt  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  their  architect,  Mr.  Christian.  The  church 
has  been  entirely  repewed  with  open  benches. 
The  I’oof  has  been  euriched  by  the  introduc- 


tion of  hammer  beams  and  carved  ribs.  The 
south  porch  has  been  reconstructed  into  a bap- 
tistery, where  a new  font  has  been  placed.  The 
north  porch  has  also  been  rebuilt  in  accord- 
ance with  the  earlier  architecture  of  the  church. 
The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Huddlestone,  of  Lincoln,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  J.  H,  Hakewell,  architect.  During  the 
operations  some  interesting  remains  were  dis- 
covered; among  others  a painting  on  the  north 
wall  of  the  north  aisle,  representing  the  emblems 
of  the  seven  Roman  Catholic  sacraments. 

Jarroio. — The  New  Connection  Methodists  at 
Jarrow  intend  to  erect  a chapel  to  accommodate 
about  300  persons.  Designs  have  been  furnished 
by  Mr.  Gibson  Kyle,  architect,  of  Durham  and 
Newcastle,  aud  the  contract  has  been  let  to  Mr. 
Wm.  Prior,  South  Shields. 

Sioiderland, — For  some  time  past,  says  the 
Gateshead  Ohsei'ver,  St.  Mary’s  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  in  Bridge-street,  BIshopwearmouth,  has 
become  too  small  for  the  congregation;  therefore, 
funds  have  been  raised,  aud  a new  church,  named 
St.  Patrick’s,  has  been  erected  iu  Church-street, 
Sunderland;  and,  in  addition  to  the  new  church 
of  St.  Patrick,  the  Roman  Catholics  on  the  Wear 
have  purchased  a piece  of  ground  at  Sloukwear- 
mouth,  where  they  intend  to  erect  a church  aud 
school-rooms.  This  piece  of  ground  is  said  to  have 
formerly  belonged  to  the  ancient  monastery  of 
Monkwearmouth,  during  the  Ufe-time  of  the 
venerable  Bede. 

I^ewcastle-upon-Tgne. — The  foundation  stone  of 
a new  church  has  been  laid  at  Byker,  by  Sir  Walter 
C.  Janies,  Bart.  The  site  of  the  church,  which 
will  he  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  is  a prominent 
one  in  Byker  fields,  on  the  west  side  of  the  village, 
on  a piece  of  ground  known  as  "Byker  Folly.” 
The  church  is  Decorated,  and  will  consist  of  n 
nave,  south  aisle,  aud  chancel,  with  a spire  of 
moderate  height.  The  aisle  will  be  separated 
from  the  nave  by  a row  of  cylindrical  columns, 
with  octagonal  caps.  The  roof  will  he  an  open 
timber  roof,  stained  and  varnished;  and  there 
will  be  seats  for  490  persons,  mostly  free. 

Banff. — Tenders  have  been  accepted  for  the 
erection  of  the  enclosing  walls  and  keeper’s  house, 
of  the  new  cemetery,  for  Banff.  The  contractors 
are — Mr.  William  Lawrence,  Banff,  for  the  en- 
closing walls  and  mason  work  of  the  house ; Mr. 
P.  Herd,  Culbeuchly,  for  the  carpenter  work  ; Mr, 
Walker,  Banff,  for  the  slater  work ; Mr.  Iiiiios, 
Banff,  for  the  plaster  work;  and  Mr.  Duthie, 
Banff,  for  the  plumber  work. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Brimpton  Church. — A memorial  window,  from 
a design  by  Mr.  White,  of  London,  executed  by 
Messrs.  Lavers  & Barraud,  of  London,  has  been 
placed  in  the  chancel  of  Brimpton  Church,  by  the 
Rev.  Edward  Cove. 

St.  Siciihin's,  Winchester. — Preparations  are 
making  at  this  church  to  insert  the  stonework  of  a 
window  which  is  to  be  filled  with  a design  iu 
stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Povvell,  of  London,  at  the 
cost  of  the  widow  of  the  late  rector,  and  as  a 
memorial  of  her  deceased  husband. 

Yardleg  Parish  Church. — This  church,  which  is 
now  undergoing  internal  restoration  and  repair, 
has  just  received  the  addition  of  a stained  glass 
window,  in  memory  of  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  H. 
Gwyther,  vicar  of  Yardley,  and  her  daughter,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hill,  incumbent  of  St.  An- 
drew’s, Bordeslcy.  The  window  is  the  gift  of  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  A.  Pbillips,  of  Picton  Castle.  It  has 
been  placed  in  the  south  transept,  aud  the  work 
has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Holland,  of  Warwick. 
The  subjects  arc  the  Resurrection  aud  Ascension 
of  our  Lord.  Tlic  church  will  be  opened  for 
divine  service  in  about  two  months,  the  restora- 
tions, which  liave  been  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Yeovillo  Thomason,  archi- 
tect, being  now  nearly  completed.  They  do  not 
include  the  restoration  of  the  chancel,  the  lay 
impropriator  declining  to  contribute  towards  that 
object;  nor  is  there  any  hope  that  the  plastered  cell- 
ing of  the  nave  will  be  restored,  and  the  thirteenth 
century  timbered  roof,  which  is  still  perfect,  dis- 
closed to  view. 

Bromsgrove  Church.. — A new  stained-glass  win- 
dow has  been  erected  in  this  church,  by  Messrs. 
Lavers  & Burrund,  introducing  a series  of  subjects 
illustrative  of  our  Lord’s  life  on  earth.  Commenc- 
ing with  the  lefc-baud  and  lower  corner,  there  are, 
in  one  line,  and  in  the  following  order,  the  Annun- 
ciation, the  Siilutatiou  of  St.  Elizabeth  aud  St. 
Mary,  the  Nativity,  the  Presentation  iu  the 
Temple,  and  the  Flight  into  Egypt.  In  the  next 
row  are  our  Lord  in  the  Temple  with  the  Doctors, 
His  subjection  to  Ills  Parents  at  Nazareth,  the 
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Baptism  in  Jordan,  the  Temptation  m the  Wilder- 
ness, and  the  Anointing  of  our  Lord  9 Tcet  by  the 
Magdalene.  The  nest  line  above  eontaiiis  the 
Ag  Jny  ill  the  Garden,  the  Crncihsion  the  Appear- 
anee  to  Mary  Magdalen  after  H.s  Resnrrection, 
and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  our 
Lord  in  Majesty.  x.  u 

Gloucester  Cathedral— k scaffolding  has  been 
erected  in  the  interior  of  this  cathedral  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  painted  glafss  of  the 
great  cast  window  prior  to  its  entire  restora- 
tion. The  glass,  we  arc  told,  will  be  forwarded 
to  Messrs.  Ward  & Co.,  of  London,  hy  whom, 
under  competent  superintendence,  the  stained 
glass  now  remaining  in  the  window  will  be  pre- 
served, and  the  window  completed  as  nearly  as 
poB.siblc  in  accordauce  with  the  original  design. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  to  erect  iinmcdiatedy  two  windows  of 
Munich  glass  in  the  north  aisles.  The  memorial 
window  to  the  Kev.  Mr.  Evans,  in  the  south  aisle, 
next  the  porch,  will  be  completed  in  June;  and 
the  memorial  window  to  be  erected  by  Lady  Davey 
in  the  south  aisle  will  be  commenced  immediately. 

St.  Julian's.  Shrewshury.—lhei  Chancel  of  St. 
Juliau's  Chuirh  has  been  enriched,  by  subscrip- 
tiou,  with  a window  of  stained  glass,  by  Messrs. 
D.  Evans  & Sons.  The  window  is  Venetian  Jn 
design,  the  centre  compartment  being  occupied 
with  a copy  of  .Raffaelle’s  Transfiguration.  At 
the  top,  within  an  aureola  of  clouds,  denoting  the 
Piviue  presence,  is  depicted  Christ,  arrayed  in 
light,  with  Moses  and  Elijah,  as  in  the  act  of 
homage,  conversing  with  him  j whilst  Peter, 
James,  and  John  are  prostrate  in  the  foreground. 
The  side-lights  are  occupied  with  four  incidents 
connected  with  the  life  of  Christ,  each  having  a 
motto,  viz., — the  Nativity,  the  Baptism,  the  Last 
Snpp^-r,  aiid  the  Ent<imbmeut. 

Oswestry  Parish  Church.— h.  memorial  window 
of  stained  glass  has  just  been  fixed  in  the  Old 
Church  of  Oswestry.  The  window  was  executed 
by  Messrs.  Pilkiiigtonj  the  stonework  by  Mr. 
Vaughan.  The  window  is  in  the  Decorated  style 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  coloured  glass 
represents  the  following  passage  from  St.  Luke’s 
gospel The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  be- 
cause He  bath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  poor  : He  hath  sent  me  to  preach  deliverance 
to  the  captives  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the 
blind.” 

Glasgoto  Cathedral. — One  of  the  three  addi' 
tional  painted  windows  which  arrived  from 
Munich  lately  for  the  Cathedral  has  been  erected 
ill  its  place,  and  the  erection  of  anotlier  is  nearly 
completed.  The  former  is  the  gift  of  the  Duke 
of  Buceleuch,  and  is  placed  in  the  south  aisle  of 
the  choir.  The  subjects  illustrated  in  the  four 
divisions  of  the  window  are  taken  from  the  15th 
chapter  of  Luke.  In  the  two  divisions  on  the 
right  two  iucidents  from  the  parable  of  the  Pro- 
digal Son  are  depicted,  the  first  representing  the 
prodigal  resolving  to  return  to  his  father;  the 
other  his  father  receiving  him.  The  subjects 
represented  in  the  other  two  divisions  are  from 
the  text,  “Tlicre  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the 
angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repontethj” 
ami,  “Pejoice  with  me,  for  I have  found  my  sheep 
which  was  lua!.”  Beneath  each  group  are  the 
armorial  hearings  of  the  ducal  bouse  of  Buccleuch, 
and  above,  the  glass  is  filled  in  with  geometrical 
ornamentation.  The  other  window  is  the  gift  of 
Sir  John  Maxw'ell,  of  Pollok,  and  is  in  memory  of 
his  deceased  wife.  This  window,  which  is  placed 
in  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir,  has  three  divi- 
sions, and  the  subjects  illustrated  are  from  the 
13ch  chapter  of  Matthew — the  parable  of  the 
sower.  The  middle  subject  represents  the  sower 
sowing  the  seed,  from  the  text,  “ Behold,  a sower 
went  forth  to  sow:”  the  subject  to  the  left  has 
i ho  words  beneath,  “ Some  <'ell  upon  stony  places;” 
and  that  on  the  right,  ” But  others  fell  into  good 
ground.”  The  third  window,  which  has  still  to 
be  erected,  is  ttie  gift  of  Mr,  Stirling,  of  Keir, 
and  will  be  placed  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  choir. 


work  will  be  stained  and  varnished,  and  exposed 
to  view.  The  roof  will  be  covered  with  a dun- 
coloured  tile,  laid  in  pattern,  with  an  ornamental 
crease.  _ 

Gloucester. — It  is  the  intention  of  the  Gram- 
mar School  Charity  Trustees  to  proceed  with 
the  erection  of  new  schools  immediately,  accord- 
ing to  the  local  Chronicle.  The  position  of  the 
new  buildings  has  been  settled,  and  instructions 
have  been  given  to  the  architects,  Messrs.  Med- 
land  & Maherly,  to  use  all  possible  despatch  in 
preparing  their  drawings  and  specifications,  for 
tne  purpose  of  enabling  the  builders  to 
their  estimates.  The  new  buildings  ^will  be  of 
brick,  with  stone-dressings,  and  comprise  a large 
and  lofty  school-room,  with  three  good  class- 
rooms. A lavatory  and  play-shed  will  also  bo  pro- 
vided ; and  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a fives  court  for 
the  exercise  of  the  boys  during  play  hours. 

Cold  Ashtoji.—'lhe.  new  schools  at  Cold  Ashton 
have  been  opened.  They  have  been  built,  at  a 
cost  of  500^.,  as  a memorial  to  one  of  the  rector’s 
family,  without  any  assistance  from  the  Govern- 
ment. The  school-room  is  40  feet  by  18  feet ; 
class-room,  12  feet  by  15  feet,  with  porch.  The 
schools  are  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  are  built  with 
the  stone  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  Bath  stone- 
dressings.  The  roof  is  open,  covered  with  stone 
tile.  Mr.  Pope,  of  Bristol,  was  the  architect. 

llandbridge  {Chester).— 'Ihe  new  school  in 
Handbridge  has  been  opened.  This  building  has 
been  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster,  to  supply  better  and  more  extensive 
accommodation  for  the  public  worship  of  this 
populous  part  of  St.  Mary’s  parish,  as  well  as  to 
afford  greater  convenience  to  the  parents  of  the 
neighbourhood  for  purposes  of  education.  The 
new  building  consists  of  a school-room,  with  open- 
roof  of  woodwork,  a class-room,  a cloak-room, 
which  may  be  used  as  a reading-room  or  library, 
with  a house  for  a schoolmaster  and  mistress, — 
the  whole  completed  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J. 
Hodkinson,  architect.  There  is  also  an  enclosed 
playground  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  which  has 
been  drained  and  laid  down  with  gravel. 

Smethwick. — The  foundation-stone  of  St.  Mat- 
thew’s New  Schools,  at  Smethwick,  has  been  laid. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Naden,  and  the  builder, 
Mr.  Ramsay. 

Manningham  {Yorkshire). — The  erection  of 
new  national  schools  was  begun  some  time  ago 
at  Manningham;  and,  on  Easter  Tuesday,  the  chief 
stone  was  laid  by  the  mayor.  The  new  schools 
are  intended  to  supersede  the  national  schools  in 
Heaton-road.  They  are  being  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Knowles  & Wilcock,  architects, 
on  a plot  of  ground  adjoining  Church-street.  The 
style  of  architecture  is  Gothic.  The  building  will 
consist  of  two  stories,  and  will  include  three 
rooms, — one  for  about  240  boys,  another  for  about 
180  girls,  and  the  third  for  180  infants.  The 
schools  for  the  boys  and  girls  will  be  in  the  upper 
story.  The  school  for  the  infants  and  the  offices 
will  be  on  the  ground-ftoor.  The  principal  eleva- 
tion will  front  to  a new  street  called  Ambler-street. 
The  cost  of  the  building,  with  the  site,  will  be 
about  3,140Z.  The  sum  now  obtained  amounts  to 
2,286/.  The  execution  of  the  various  works  have 
been  let  to  Messrs.  Rhodes,  masons;  Mr.  Thomas 
Taylor,  joiner;  Mr.  Hargreaves,  plasterer;  Mr. 
Smithies,  slater;  and  Mr.  Hird,  painter. 


that  a new  workhouse  he  erected  within  one  mile 

and  a half  of  Oxford.”  After  a long  discussion, 
the  motion  was  carried  unanimously.  The  Rector 
of  Exeter  then  moved — “That  application  be  made 
to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  by  the  chairman  and 
vice-chairman  for  the  terms  upon  which  his  Grace 
is  willing  to  sell  a piece  of  land  on  the  Woodstock- 
road  for  a new  workhouse,  and  in  the  event  of  the 
answer  being  unfavourable,  that  the  chairman  and 
vice-chairman  should  be  empowered  to  ascertain 
bat  sites  can  be  obtained  within  the  specified 
distance.”  The  motion  was  also  agreed  to.  In 
the  course  of  the  discussion  several  sites  were 
spoken  of,  namely,  at  Jericho,  near  Jericho  House  ; 
some  land  on  the  Woodstock-road  ; and  a piece  of 
land  on  the  Abingdon-road,  near  Cold  Harbour; 
but  the  general  feeling  appeared  to  be  in  favour 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough’s  laud. 

Portsmouth. — Mr.Myers,who  is  building  Netley 
Hospital,  has  obtained  the  Government  contract 
for  building  a ninety-gun  battery,  barracks,  and 
hospital  at  Portsdowii-liill,  near  Portsmouth.  The 
contractor  for  supplying  10,000,000  bricks  for  the 
fortifications  of  Portsdowu-hill  is  about  to  be 
selected.  These  fortifications,  and  their  necessary 
adjuncts,  will  cost  between  seven  and  eight 
millions:  a million  and  a half  has  been  already 
voted. 

Edinburgh. — Mr.  D.  M'Laren,  one  of  the  City 
Council,  has  proposed  a scheme  for  building  a 
large  public  hall  on  a vacant  piece  of  ground  at 
the  top  of  the  new  street  leading  into  the  High- 
street.  The  local  Post  commends  the  scheme,  so 
far,  as  a very  useful  one,  but  condemns  the  site  as 
an  almost  impracticable  one  for  carriages.  “ But 
Councillor  M'Laron,”  adds  the  Post,  “ evidently 
mistakes  the  real  thing  wanted  in  this  city*.  What 
the  city  requires  is  a suitable  Town  Hall,  with 
ample  accommodation  for  the  lord  provost,  magis- 
trates, the  municipal  courts,  the  police  establish- 
ment, and  also  a large  hall,  all  the  offices  being 
under  one  and  the  same  roof.  We  require  some- 
thing like  what  the  corporation  of  London  has,  or 
the  corporation  of  Liverpool,  or  of  Leeds,  or  Bir- 
mingham, and  other  English  towns.  So  far  the 
City  Chambers  present  the  germ  of  such  a build- 
ing ; and  in  skilful  and  enterprising  hands,  we 
believe  it  might  be  converted  iuto  a suitable  and 
handsome  edifice.  Tlie  large  hall  spoken  of  by 
Mr.  M'Laren  should  be  part  and  p.arcel  of  such  a 
plan,  and  not  a separate  building  at  all.” 

Putherglen  {near  Glasgo^o). — The  town  council 
of  Rutherglen  have  accepted  offers  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a new  Town  Hall  and  other  public  build- 
ings. The  designs  are  by  Mr.  Charles  Wilson.  The 
entire  cost,  including  the  site,  will,  we  understand, 
he  nearly  4,000/.  The  new  buildings  are  to  be 
erected  in  the  main  street  of  the  town,  imme- 
diately to  the  east  of  the  parish  church. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Pnishton. — The  Taunton  Courier  reports  the 
laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  a new  building 
intended  for  a boys’  and  girls’  mixed  Sunday-  and 
day  school,  at  the  entrance  of  the  village  of  Ruish- 
ton.  The  design  of  the  school,  which  was  pre 
pared  by  Mr.  W.  White,  is  in  the  Decorated  Gothic 
style  of  architecture.  The  builders  are  Messrs. 
Hartnell  & Maeey,  and  the  amount  of  the  contract 
is  450/.  The  size  of  the  building  is  32  feet  by 
17  feet,  and  25  feet  high  ; and  the  cx'-erior  walls 
”l  be  of  Monkton  stone,  the  dressings  of  doors 


and  wlndo.vs  of  Bath  stone,  with  a bell-cot  on  the  ..f, 

east  gable.  The  whole  of  the  interior  timber- 1 Rector  of  Exeter  moved — “That  it  is  desirable 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Norwich, — The  corn  exchange  is  now  being 
taken  down.  The  new  exchange,  which  will  be 
in  the  Italian  style,  with  red  and  white  brick  and 
mouldings  of  Corsham-down  stone,  will  be  covered 
with  an  iron  and  glass  roof,  contracted  for  by 
Messrs.  Barnard,  Bishop,  & Barnards.  The  contract 
for  the  building,  exclusive  of  the  roof,  is  taken  by 
Messrs.  Ling  & Balls,  for  4,880/.,  including  an  oak 
dowlcd  floor.  The  height  from  floor  to  roof  in 
the  centre  will  be  67  feet,  and  the  area  of  the  hall 
will  be  80  feet  8i  inches  by  124  feet  7^  inches. 
The  building  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Barry,  the  city  surveyor.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Goodwin  & Butcher,  of  London. 

Washingley  Hall  {Huntingdonshire). — This  pro- 
perty, belonging  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Harrington,  has  recently  been  extensively  altered 
and  restored.  The  centre  of  the  mansion  has  been 
entirely  remodelled,  and  the  south-west  wing  re- 
built. The  works  have  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Sams  & Bridge,  builders,  of  Holme,  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  Giles  itBrookhouse,  architects, 
of  Derby. 

Oxford. — At  a special  meeting  of  tbc  Local 
Board  of  Guardians  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  expediency  of  erecting  a new  workhouse,  the 


BELFAST,  IRELAND. 

The  Town  Council  of  Belfast  met  on  the  24th 
instant,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a surveyor  in 
the  room  of  Mr.  Hastings,  resigned.  As  we  stated 
last  week,  there  were  thirty-eight  candidates  for 
the  office,  which  had  been  reduced  to  the  four 
following: — J.  J.  Montgomery,  C.E.,  Bradford; 
Jno.  H.  Archer,  C.E.,  Belfast;  James  Fnizer, 
C.E.,  Belfast;  and  Geo.  Jno.  Parfitt,  C.E.,  Bath. 
On  taking  the  votes,  there  appeared  a majority  of 
four  for  Mr.  Montgomery,  who  was  consequently 
elected. 

There  are  few  towns  in  a worse  state  as  to 
sewerage  than  Belfast.  Political  affairs  would 
seem  to  be  a more  congenial  study  with  the  Coun- 
cil than  how  to  improve  the  sanitary  state  of  the 
town.  This  conclusion  is  inevitably  drawn  from 
their  antecedents. 

So  far  as  regards  the  pedestrian  community  of 
Belfast,  and  all  who  desire  to  inhale  the  pure 
sea-breeze,  there  could  be  no  more  desirable  im- 
provement carried  out  than  that  wbi<  h has  been 
commenced  by  the  Harbour  Commissioners,  of 
connecting  the  Western  Twin  Island  with  the 
main  laud  at  Thomson’s  Bank.  This,  when  com- 
pleted, will  form  a healthy  and  agreeable  pro- 
menade, and  will  ultimately  prove  an  important 
extension  of  the  harbour.  And  we  hope  to  sec-, 
before  many  years,  a line  of  rails  laid  there,  for 
the  carriage  of  heavy  goods.  We  are  surprised 
that  the  revenue  station  was  built  on  the  present 
site,  instead  of  on  the  Western  Twin  Island,  whi- 
ther it  will  probably  be  removed  as  soon  as  the 
contemplated  improvement  alluded  to  above  is 
completed. 

Good  often  comes  out  of  apparent  evil.  The 
depre>3<;d  state  of  trade  amongst  the  Baliyraa- 
carritt  weavers,  atid  the  consequent  destitution  of 
a number  of  families,  have  led  to  an  eft’ort  being 
made  for  their  relief  by  providing  employment  for 
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the  able-bodied  males,  on  a new  road  leading  to 
the  intended  people’s  park. 

The  site  of  this  park  is  ground  reclaimed  from 
the  sea,  aud  lies  very  little  above  the  level  of  low 
water.  It  has  been  allocated  for  this  purpose  by 
the  Harbour  Commissioners ; but  no  provision  was 
made  in  their  Act  for  providing  funds  to  put  it  in 
such  a condition  that  the  inhabitants  could  even 
walk  on  it.  The  construction  of  the  present  road 
leading  to  it  is,  however,  one  step  towards  render- 
ing it  available ; and  we  hope  soon  to  see  some 
method  adopted  for  raising  the  sum  necessary  to 
fill  it  xip,  make  walks  through  it,  and  such  other 
improvements  as  may  be  required  for  health  and 
recreation. 


THE  FIRST  DRINKING-FOUNTAIN  IN 
BRADFORD. 

The  first  public  drinking-fountain  erected  at 
Bradford  was  inaugurated  by  the  mayor,  on 
Saturday,  the  27th  inst.  The  fountain  has  been 
erected  at  the  junction  of  Manor-row  and  North- 
parade,  by  the  Baud  of  Hope  Union  of  this  dis- 
trict and  their  friends,  at  an  expense  of  200/,  It 
is  built  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Hope,  architect,  and  has 
been  very  creditably  executed  by  Messrs.  Stake 
& Co.,  of  Bradford.  Square  on  the  plan,  it  has 
angle  pilasters,  and  detached  columns  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  at  each  corner,  coupled  toge- 
ther by  dwarf  pilasters  and  arches.  On  the  key- 
stone of  the  arches  are  carved  children’s  faces : 
the  spandrils  are  ornamented  with  bulrushes  and 
scroll  enrichments,  on  the  alternate  sides. 

The  pillars  and  arches  support  an  entablature, 
with  modillion  cornice,  from  which  springs  a 
panelled  dome,  surmounted  by  an  octagonal  cupola 
and  ball.  The  dome  is  square,  and  at  the  angles 
arc  raised  ribs,  on  each  of  which  is  carved  a stem 
of  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  convolvolus,  ter- 
minating in  carved  scrolls  against  the  sides  of  the 
cupola,  and  linked  together  with  festoons  of 
flowers.  The  pillars  stand  upon  a moulded  base, 
2 feet  6 inches  high,  of  which  the  four  drinking 
basins  form  a part.  The  upper  member  of  the  cap 
of  the  base  is  continued  to  form  a semicircle  above 
the  basins;  and  in  the  space  thus  circumscribed 
are  carved  groups  of  water  flowers,  from  which 
the  water  issues.  The  basins  are  circular,  carved 
in  stone,  and  moulded. 

The  space  covered  by  the  dome  is  occupied  by 
the  large  fountain  basin ; and  in  the  centre  of  this 
is  a stone  vase,  from  which  springs  an  ornamental 
jet  of  water.  The  overflow  from  the  fountain 
basin  supplies  a dog-trough  at  the  foot  of  one  of 
the  drinking-basins.  The  whole  structure  is  raised 
two  steps  above  the  street,  the  upper  steps  being 
.3  feet  6 inches  wide.  It  is  10  feet  square  at  the 
base,  and  2-4  feet  3 inches  high,  from  the  street  to 
the  top  of  the  ball. 


RAILWAY  MATTERS. 

Feom  an  analysis  of  the  position  of  the  twenty 
principal  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  Slst 
December  last,  it  appears  that  of  the  total  capital 
raised  49'80  per  cent,  is  ordinary  capital,  22'65 
preference  and  guaranteed,  aud  27  55  loans,  de- 
bentures, and  debenture  stock.  It  also  appears 
that  the  gross  traffic  receipts  realize  only  8'69  per 
cent,  (under  8|)  upon  the  total  capital  raised,  aud 
that  the  net  receipts  give  an  average  interest  on 
the  total  capital  of  4-75  per  cent.  (4J);  but  that 
the  preferential  charges  and  guarantees  reduce 
the  average  interest  on  the  ordinary  capital  to  4^ 
per  cent.  As  regards  the  rate  of  dividend,  the 
Midland  aud  the  London  aud  Brighton  occupy 
leading  positions,  while  the  Eastern  Counties,  and 
the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Ijineolu,  arc  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale. 

The  traffic  returns  for  the  week  ending 
April  the  13th  amounted  to  521,633/.,  and  for 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year  to  502,342/., 
showing  an  increase  of  19,291/.  The  gross  receipts 
of  the  eight  railways  having  their  termini  iu  the 
metropolis  amounted  to  232,118/.,  and  for  the 
corresponding  week  of  1860  to  225,766/.,  showing 
an  increase  of  6,352/.  The  receipts  on  the  other 
lines  in  theUnited Kingdom  amounted  to  289,515/., 
and  for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year  to 
276,576/.,  showing  an  increase  of  12,939/. 

In  reply  to  a question  in  the  Commons,  Mr.  M. 
Gibsonstatedthatadeputation  of  engine-drivershad 
represented  to  the  Board  of  Trade  that  they  were 
overworked,  and  prayed  for  a limitation  of  their 
hours  of  labour  at  a reduced  rate  of  wages.  Mr. 
Gibson  said  his  reply  was  that  the  Board  of  Trade 
could  not  interfere ; nor  did  he  think  the  Legisla- 
ture would.  He  added  that  he  had  heard  with 
great  astonishment  the  statement  the  deputation 
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made  as  to  the  long  hours  the  engine-drivers  had 
to  work.  Now,  considering  that  the  public  safety 
so  much  depends  upon  engine-drivers  in  railway 
travelling,  is  it  right  that  the  Government  and 
the  legislature  should  take  no  heed  whatever 
whether  overwork,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  excite 
astonishment,  may  not  totally  unfit  such  men  for 
giving  proper  attention  to  the  public  safety  ? 

Iron  railway  carriages  are  being  introduced 
on  the  railways  of  the  Ifnited  States.  The 
sides  are  made  of  corrugated  sheets,  and  are 
of  two  thicknesses,  with  a space  between.  The 
advantages  claimed  are  greater  lightness,  strength, 
and  durability,  than  are  possessed  by  the  present 
wooden  carriages,  and  a saving  in  weight  of  30  to 
35  per  cent.  Another  advantage  claimed  is  greater 
safety  than  in  wooden  carriages.  In  cases  of  acci- 
dent, the  greatest  damage  is  generally  done  by  the 
splintering  of  the  timbers.  The  worst  that  can 
possibly  happen  to  an  iron  carriage  is  severe 
indentations  aud  bruises.  The  idea  is  not  so  new 
as  it  seems  to  be  regarded  iu  America. 


BRICK  VAULTING  : STABLES  NEAR  THE 
STRAND. 

Snugly  lying  in  an  obscure  position  between 
St.  Clement  Danes  and  the  river,  near  Arundel- 
street,  a large  structure  has  been  erected  for  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith,  of  the  Strand,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  F.  H.  Groves,  architect,  which  displays 
some  excellent  brick  vaulting.  The  building  in- 
cludes a series  of  vaults,  averaging  about  60  feet 
square,  entered  from  the  lower  part  of  the  hill  near 
the  river,  arched  over  on  the  fan-groiu  principle, 
a segment  of  a circle  being  the  section  on  the 
diagonal  line,  carried  partly  on  brick  piers  and 
partly  on  iron  pillars,  and  mainly  divided  into 
squares  of  12  feet  6 inches  by  12  feet. 

The  floor  next  above,  which  is  entered  from  the 
high  part  of  the  hill  near  the  Strand,  consists 
chiefly  of  stables,  also  arched  over  on  the  fan-groin 
principle,  an  elliptical  curve  being  the  section  of 
the  diagonal  line,  springing  from  the  side  walls 
and  iron  pillars  (forming  the  alternate  heel  posts 
of  the  stalls),  and  mainly  divided  into  squares  of 
12  feet  6 inches  by  9 feet.  One  of  the  compart- 
ments, owing  to  an  alteration  at  an  advanced 
period  of  the  work,  is  of  the  width  of  three  stalls, 
being  18  feet  by  19  feet  3 inches ; and  this  the 
architect  has  vaulted  with  ribs  and  panels,  of  red, 
malm,  and  white  bricks.  It  is  well  done,  and,  so 
far  as  we  know,  is  unique. 

The  two  upper  floors  consist  of  workshops,  en- 
tirely clear  between  walls.  The  works  have  been 
very  well  executed  by  Messrs.  Wardle  & Baker, 
builders,  at  a cost  of  from  5,000/.  to  6,000/. 


PROPOSED  NEW  CHURCH  IN  THE  CHRIST 
CHURCH  RECTORY  DISTRICT,  SAINT 
MARYLEBONE. 

An  appeal  is  being  made  for  assistance  in  pro- 
viding a church  for  the  population  attached  to 
Christ  Church  district, — a population  estimated 
at  more  than  20,000, — densely  settled  upon  an 
area  of  no  great  extent,  the  district  being  bounded 
by  the  Marylebone-road,  the  Edgware-road,  Earl- 
street  aud  Upper  Park-place,  aod  Upper  Baker- 
street.  A few  gentlemen  formed  themselves  into 
a committee,  some  months  ago,  to  procure  the 
building  of  a new  church.  After  some  of  the 
usual  difficulties,  a site  was  fixed  upon,  and  nego- 
ciations  for  the  purchase  of  it  were  begun  aud 
have  been  concluded.  The  committee  are  now 
in  possession  of  the  spot  called  Smith’s  Cottages, 
including  a house  in  Bell-street.  Upon  this  it  is 
proposed  to  build  a small  church,  to  hold  from 
600  to  800  persons.  In  order  to  prepare  a con- 
gregation which  may  occupy  the  church  as  soon 
as  it  is  built,  it  was  determined  to  erect  a tem- 
porary iron  building,  in  which  a boys’  school 
might  be  held,  and  Church  Services  performed. 
A school-church  has  accordingly  been  erected  in 
Manning-place,  Bell-street,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 250  persons.  The  cost  of  the  site,  in- 
cluding incidental  expenses,  will  be  under  3,000/. 
The  outlay  for  the  church  cannot  be  reasonably 
put  at  less  than  4,000/.  The  cost  of  purchasing 
and  fitting  the  temporary  building  will  be  about 
500/.  The  whole  amount  to  be  raised  is,  there- 
fore, about  8,000/.  The  sum  already  contributed, 
chiefly  by  the  congregation  of  Christ  Church,  is 
about  2,500/,  The  Diocesan  Church  Building 
Society  has  made  a grant  of  200/.  towards  the 
cost  of  the  site,  aud  another  of  150/.  towards  the 
temporary  church;  and  it  is  hoped  that  sub- 
stantial assistance  may  be  obtained  from  the  same 
society  towards  the  building.  To  obtain  the  large 
sum  yet  wanted  (about  5,500/.),  the  committee 


rely  on  the  aid  of  those  residents  and  owners  of 
property  in  the  district  who  have  not  yet  con- 
tributed, of  the  parishioners  of  the  old  Christ 
Church  district  and  of  St.  Marylebone  generally, 
and  of  the  metropolitan  public. 


ROYAL  ITALIAN  OPERA. 

The  production  of  “ Guglielmo  Tell  ” has  been 
attended  with  complete  success;  singers,  orchestra, 
manager,  and  scene  painters  having  all  concurred 
to  produce  a remarkable  whole.  We  do  not  forget 
that  time  when  Mario  in  his  best  days  was  the 
Arnoldo,  but  with  such  artists  as  Tamberlik, 
Faure,  Formes,  and  Madame  Carvalho,  the  best 
that  can  now  be  had,  it  is  unnecessary  to  look 
back ; and  we  may  be  well  contented  to  praise  and 
enjoy.  The  close  of  the  second  act,  when,  after 
the  trio  by  Fanrc,  Tamberlik,  and  Formes,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Cantons  assemble  and  unite  in 

“ Giuram,  giuranio 
Pel  nostro  onor, 

Pe’  nostri  danni,” 

closing  with  AIV  armi ! AH'  armi ! is  one  of  the 
finest  things  ever  done  ou  the  Covent  Garden 
stage;  and  that  means  ever  done  anywhere.  The 
scene  in  which  this  takes  place,  a valley  amongst 
the  mountains  of  Rutli,  by  moonlight,  with  the 
lake  of  the  four  Cantons  and  the  village  below,  is 
very  beautiful.  The  first  scene,  too,  the  same 
village  on  the  lake,  with  Tell’s  chalet  at  the  side, 
and  lofty  mountains  in  the  background,  is  an 
excellent  piece  of  work.  The  overture  was  played 
to  perfection. 


THE  “BUILDER’S”  LAW  NOTES. 

Power  of  Sale. — Minerals. — Land  was  devised 
to  trustees  with  an  absolute  power  to  sell  or  ex- 
change such  land.  A question  arose  as  to  whether 
the  power  included  minerals,  though  not  named; 
and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  decided  that,  both 
on  principle  and  authority,  the  land  could  not  be 
sold  without  including  the  minerals  as  part  of  the 
property  sold. — Buckley  v.  Sowell. 

What  constitutes  Acceptance  of  Goods? — Cer- 
tain goods  from  abroad  (worth  more  than  10/.) 
were  in  the  hands  of  a warehouseman.  Ihe  deli- 
very order  was  given  to  a purchaser,  who  sent  his 
servant  with  horse  and  cart  to  remove  part  of  the 
goods.  They  were  delivered  by  the  warehouse- 
man to  the  servant,  and  removed  to  prtMiiises  of 
the  purchaser,  who  sent  them  back,  stating  that 
they  were  not  such  as  he  bad  agreed  to  purchase. 
It  has  been  held  by  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bunch, 
that  the  purchaser  was  too  late,  for  that  before 
sending  for  a part  ho  ought  to  have  gone  and 
examined  them,  and  that  he  had  no  power  to  re- 
ject any  after  removing  a part;  the  acceptance 
being  complete  on  his  taking  possession  by  his  ser- 
vant.— Baylis  v.  Lundy. 

Turnpike  Boad.  — Injury  to  Land.  — The 
trustees  of  a turnpike  road  made  and  maintained 
certain  catchpits  for  carrying  oft'  water  from  the 
road  so  negligently  that  large  quantities  of  water 
ran  into  the  plaintiff’s  lands  and  collieries  by 
means  of  which  be  sustained  great  loss.  He  com- 
plained, in  July,  1859;  and  the  defendants  made 
alterations.  He  was  again  injured  in  December, 
1859,  and  soon  brought  au  action.  It  was  ob- 
jected (among  other  points)  that  the  action  was 
not  in  time,  as  it  was  not  brought  within  three 
months,  as  directed  by  the  Turnpike  Road  Act, 
3 Geo.  IV.,  126.  But  it  was  held  that  the  action 
was  in  time ; as,  though  the  cause  of  action  first 
occurred  when  the  plaintiff  received  actual  da- 
mage, the  continued  negligence  caused  fresh 
damage,  and  thus  brought  the  plaintift'  within 
the  time  limited. — Whitekouse  v.  Fellows  and 
Others. 

Wording  of  a Guarantee. — A letter  of  guaran- 
tee was  in  these  words  : “The bearer,  my  brother- 
in-law,  who  is  on  his  way  to  New  York,  wants  to 
purchase  some  goods  in  your  line.  I have  recom- 
mended him  to  your  house,  hoping  you  will  do  the 
best  you  can  for  him;  and  any  accommodation  he 
may  require  I will  feel  obliged  by  your  giviirg  : be 
will  give  his  bill,  and  I will  guarantee  the  pay- 
ment.” It  was  held  that  the  guarantee  was  for 
one  transaction  only,  and  was  not  a continuing 
guarantee. — Gathe  v.  Caan. 

Property  acquired  after  Late  of  Will. — A 
person  made  a will,  bequeathing  to  his  son  certain 
leasehold  premises,  and  his  interest  in  certain 
partnership  work-in-trade  connected  with  the  said 
premises.  After  the  date  of  his  will  he  obtained 
the  lease  of  other  premises,  at  which  a portion  of 
the  partnership  business  was  carried  ou ; the  rent, 
outgoings,  &c.,  being  paid  out  of  the  partnership 
assets.  It  was  decided  that,  under  these  circum- 
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Blancos,  the  interest  of  the  testator,  obtarecd  snb- 
seqnently  to  the  date  of  Iub  n-ill,  passed  to  s™. 
as  well  as  that  possessed  by  him  at  the  time  of  its 
Luirc  made. — Me  Hobson.  3 +. 

Foor-raie  — VVliere  property  has  been  rated  to 
the  ooor-rate,  and  it  has  been  decided  that  such 
nronertv  is  exempted  by  reason  of  the  occupation 
not  being  beiieticial,  the  party  so  rated  cannot 
maintain  an  action  of  replevin  for  a distress  made 
to  enforce  such  r.ite,  but  he  must  seek  his  remedy 
by  an  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions.— Mersey 
tfocks. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  DWELLINGS. 
Cketaik  well-timed  remarks  in  your  last  im- 
pression but  one  prompt  me  to  trouble  you  with 
one  or  two  ubservations  on  the  homes  of  that  large 
class  constituting  a grade  lower  in  means  than 
the  niiddhi-cbiss  of  London  population. 

In  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  ventilation : 
what  use  is  it  to  ventilate  upstairs  when  the  sink- 
trap  is  left  open  in  the  back  kitchen  by  the 
servant,  mistress,  or  charwoman  ? There  is  a sink 
water  self-acting  trap  advertised  in  your  paper, 
which  seems  to  rectify  tho  evil.  It  is  most 
vexatious  to  open  windows  all  up  the  house  and 
find  the  wretched  back-kitchen  sink,  and  the  as 
wretched  closet,  doing  their  be?t  to  pour  their 
typhoids  and  xm&een  fiingi  of  disease  upwards  with 
the  draft,  to  destroy  the  trunk  and  olive-branches 
of  the  family  tree,  “ root  and  branch.” 

Ill  the  second  place,  though  our  sinks  are 
execrable,  if  improved  we  sbull  want  more  of 
them.  Sirs.  Scourbrat,  with  four  babes,  talces  a 
second-floor : her  husband  earns  thirty  shillings 
a week.  He  is  very  respectable;  but  how  can 
Mrs.  Scourbrat  scour  her  brats,  up  ever  so  many 
pairs  of  stairs,  without  a sink,  as  she  says,  “to 
throw  the  suds  down  ?”  Consequently,  little  Tom 
or  Rachel,  or  their  socks,  or  something,  as  the 
floor  or  stairs,  go  without  wash.  Water,  sir, 
should  bo  laid  on  to  every  floor,  in  these  days  of 
improved  pipes  in  lead,  gutta-percha,  and  india- 
rubber.  The  water  companies  may  have  the  right 
to  charge  a little  more  money  for  the  boon.  Let 
them  do  so. 

Thirdly,  with  regard  to  getting  rid  of  dust  and 
refuse.  Pawnbrokers  use  a spout.  Now  a spout 
is  wanted  down  which  dust  and  all  refuse  may  be 
swept;  a sort  of  chimney  doJt'H,  shut  off, 

but  communicating  with  every  floor ; and  the 
dust-bin  or  receptacle  being  arranged  not  near  to 
sources  of  house  ventilation.  Of  course  the  children 
must  not  fall  into  this  hopper,  to  astonish  other 
lodgers  or  to  break  their  necks,  but  that  can  be 
prevented  by  having  the  inlet  raised  high  enough 
I'rom  the  ground. 

Fourthly,  cooking  by  gas  should  be  resorted  to 
in  summer  : and  if  the  burner,  tups,  and  the  joints 
are  made  air-tight  (as  Strode  Uiakes  them,  and  I 
dare  say  many  others), — not  without, — then  gas  is 
the  cheapest  mode  of  illumination.  I have  been 
told  this  day  that  the  gas-lighting  of  tho  Great 
Western  Railway  carriages  costs  about  one-seventh 
the  price  of  oil  illumination ; though  this  I doubt. 
By  using  gas  in  summer  to  boil,  &c.,  consider 
how  much  soot  is  saved  on  utensils,  smoke  in 
rooms,  dust  on  hearths,  carriage  of  coals  or  cinders, 
blackleading  of  grates,  cleaning  of  shovels  and 
pokers,  &c. : of  course  at  all  times,  even  in  summer, 
gas  alone  cannot  be  used  with  advantage. 

Fiitbly,  our  lower  class  house  rooms  are  faulty. 
Papered  walls  are  a mistake  for  poor  people.  Too 
much  of  carpets  is  a mistake.  Ceiled  “ overheads” 
are  a mistake.  Let  the  timber  in  these  days  of 
steam  tonguing,  grooving,  and  planing,  show 
itself , for  this  reason  ; — then  weenn  see  what  will 
hear  nails  for  hanging  up  our  goods  aud  chattels, 
as  Crusoe  covered  the  walls  of  his  cavern.  Many 
of  us,  sir,  are  respectable  and  well  educated,  and 
yet  (woo  be  it!)  poor  are  we  as  charity.  We 
want  every  corner,  and  even  to  see  the  beams 
overhead,  to  hang  the  children’s  swings  to,  or 
maybe  some  line  or  useful  appliance.  The  beams 
may  be  ornamented  easily,  if  desirable. 

Of  course  those  who  look  to  show,  and  crinoline, 
and  custom,  aud  fashion,  will  not  approve  my  sug- 
gestions; but  health  aud  economy  are  nowadays 
wanted,  indeed,  to  the  classes  I refer  to. 

The  Saturday  Revitia  declares  that  statistics 
incontrovertibly  show  that  Londoners  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  enfeebled,  — that  actually 
stimulants  are  becoming  a necessity  of  the  nature 
of  onr  modern  life. 

Sixthly,  baths.  Who  that  is  poor  can  have  a 
good  wash  now-a-days  ? Let  every  floor  give  us 
a good  trough  aud  water,  and  sink,  and  broad 
hobs,  instead  of  barbaresque  absurdities  in  cast 
iron,  80  that  we  can  get  hot  water  easily.  Any 
bachelor  likes  his  bath:  maybe  he  is  feverish; 


bub  he  won’t  bother  others  about  it.  If  I £iui 
reading  and  perplexed,  I like  to  step  from  an  easy 
chair  into  the  delicious  fluid  which  opens  every 
pore. 

Seventhly,  with  regard  to  sound:  felt  wm 
settle  this  : felt  between  woodwork  ; or  open 
Spaces,  assisting  purification  and  ventilation.  All 
windows  must  open  at  the  top,  or  sboulu  e 
smashed  with  a poker,  as  a morally  justihabie 
revenge.  , , 

Eighthly.  These  dlff.rent  advantages  can  be 
ensured  cheaply  and  easily  by  a shrewd  architect 
bent  on  serving  his  fellow-creatures.  If  houses 
are  built  with  only  two  floors  in  the  outskirts  ol 
Loudon,  it  will  be  a great  advantage : by  suit- 
able corridors,  entries,  and  hell  handles,  several 
families  may  reside  conveniently  under  one  roof. 
The  accommodations  behind  the  house  should  be 
amended.  W.  Riddle. 

P.S.__The  cheap  lodgings  of  Pimlico  are  per- 
fectly appalling  in  their  tinselled,  shabby, _ cob- 
webbed  grandeur : allj/iow;  "House;  no  delicious 
old  cupboards. 


FURNISHED  HOUSES. 

AMOxa  the  many  schemes  in  operation  or  in 
contemplation  for  the  public  accommodation,  no 
provision,  on  a large  and  economic  scale,  has  yet 
been  suggested  for  the  numerous  residents  iu 
London  who  are  obliged  to  make  their  homes  in 
furnished  or  unfurnished  apartments.  Tlie  uncer- 
tainty of  tenure,  the  insecurity  of  property,  and 
the  general  dirt  and  discomfort  of  most  of  these 
lodgings  are  notorious.  Au  establishment  on  a 
large  scale,  placed  under  judicious  management, 
and  let  in  suites  of  rooms  to  persons  of  known 
respectability,  at  rents  ranging  from  30Z.  to  50?. 
per  annum,  and  all  neatly  but  not  expensively 
furnished,  would,  I think,  be  a profitable  invest- 
raent.  The  situation  should  be  within  easy  walk- 
ing distance  of  the  City  and  the  West-end.  There 
is  a plot  of  ground  now  being  cleared  at  the  top 
of  Tottenham-court-road  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose, if  it  could  be  secured  at  a moderate'rent.  The 
capital  would  bo  easily  raised  by  a company,  as 
calculations  would  show  a large  profit  on  the 
shares,  and  the  offer  of  a preference  in  the  choice 
of  apartments  would  be  an  inducement  to  many 
persons,  who  are  in  a similar  position  with  myself) 
to  become  shareholders. 

A R'ETIBED  TEADESMAX. 


bastions,”  which  are  neither  very  ornamental  nor 
useful,  could  be  removed  for  the  sake  of  straighten- 
ing the  uewroad;  and  the  latter  could  be  effectually 
enclosed  from  both  parks,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  gates  or  two  light  suspension  bridges;  so  as  to 
dispel  all  bugbears  as  to  the  danger  of  children 
getting  into  the  carriage  roadway.  Such  a road 
ought  to  be  well  lighted,  and  to  be  kept  open 
night  and  clay  to  all  vehicles  and  pedestrians 
whatever;  otherwise  its  use  would  be  vexatious 
aud  partial.  H.  & R.  P. 

We  have  inserted  the  above  communica- 
tion to  give  the  freest  discussion,  but  we  must 
again  refer  to  Miss  Martin’s  plan  for  a tunnel, 
under  tlie  broad  walk  in  Kensington  Gardens, 
which  was  illustrated  in  these  pages.  Mr.  Cowper 
evidently  inclines  to  such  an  arraugement.  Why 
should  it  not  be  carried  out  ? — Ed. 


ROAD  ACROSS  HYDE  PARK. 

It  has  been  reported  in  the  daily  papers  that 
Mr.  Cowper  (Chief  Commissioner  of  Woods,  Parks, 
and  Buildings)  lately  declared  in  the  House. of 
Commons  that  he  could  not  devise  any  practicable 
plan  of  making  a road  across  Hyde  Park  ; and  he 
apparently  regretted  that  the  railway,  intended  to 
have  been  made  subterraneously  under  the  Broad 
Walk  from  Bayswater  to  Kensington,  was  with- 
drawn. As  to  the  tunnelled  railway  we  give  no 
opinion;  but  as  to  the  road  across  the  Park,  so 
often  advocated,  wo  think  we  can  point  out  au 
inexpensive  aud  yet  effectual  line,  which  will  be 
as  free  from  objection  as  the  nature  of  things 
allows. 

Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens  together 
extend  from  Park -lane  for  about  a mile  and  a half 
along  the  Uxbridge-road  on  the  north,  and  a rather 
greater  distance  on  the  southern  highway;  far 
too  great  a sp-ice  to  be  thus  enclosed  from  traflic, 
especially  as  the  districts  on  either  side  have  now 
become  so  populous.  The  proposed  road  should, 
of  course,  for  public  convenience,  be  as  near  as 
may  be  to  the  mid-length  of  this  great  space  of 
ground — 650  acres.  Now,  although  forming  but 
one  great  block,  it  so  happens  that  there  are  really 
tivo  separate  and  distinct  parks,  shut  oft'  from  each 
other  at  night,  opened  and  closed  at  different  hours 
of  the  day.  What,  then,  is  more  simple  and  free 
from  objection  than  to  form  the  road  on  the  boun- 
dary between  the  two  parks,  and  enclosed  from 
both  ? That  is,  entering  on  the  north  at  the  foot 
of  Weatbourne-terrace,  and  running  along  the 
“ditch”  at  the  east  of  the  brick  wall  which  en- 
closes Kensington  Gardens,  passing  down  to  the 
Guard  House,  then  over  the  Serpentine  Bridge  (a 
50  feet  roadway),  and  across  Rotten-row  into  the 
main  road  opposite  Exhibition-road.  This  new 
road  would  be  in  a cutting  for  the  northern  half 
of  its  length,  which  would  be  a recommendation 
rather  than  otherwise;  and  in  the  southern  half 
it  could  either  pass  under  or  over  Rotten-row  ; or, 
indeed,  the  latter  could  be  turned  in  a semi- 
circle, and  continued  back  to  Apsley  House, 
running  neai*  the  main  road.  We  are  aware  that 
Rotten-row  (sacred  to  cavaliers)  must  be  preserved 
as  a gallop  at  all  hazai-ds.  The  present  brick -faced 


A JOURNEY  TO  KEW  I'lA  THE  NORTH 
LONDON  RAILWAY. 

Sm, —Seeing:  in  your  last  impression  an  article  headed 
the  ■'  Metropolitan  Railways.”  in  which  you  mention  the 
great  inconvenience  arising  from  the  changes  and  stop- 
pages on  the  North  London  line,  you  will  perhaps  allow 
me  a corner  in  which  to  state  my  personal  ex;ienences 
and  grievances. 

On  Good  Friday  I bad  an  appointment  with  a friend  at 
Kew  at  half-past  three  in  the  alternoon,  and  I was  foolish 
enou-'U  to  imagine  that,  if  I arrived  at  Stepney  at  two 
o’etoeV,  I should  be  all  right.  It  was  about  ten  minutes 
to  two  when  I entered  the  station,  and  found  the  ticket- 
place  not  ‘‘  get-atable.”  There  is  only  one  for  five 
dill'ereiit  lines.  However,  I managed  to  get  a ticket  at 
last,  and  found  a train  waiting,  aud  thought  I was  very 
lucky. 

It  was  now  about  two  o’clock.  Presently  a whistle 
and  ofl'  we  went  at  a pretty  smart  pace  for  about  ton 
minutes  ; then  a stop,  and  ‘‘  Bo — Bo— Bo,"  shouted  out 
by  a railway-porter.  Left  “Bo,”  but  soon  alter  came  to 
another  stop,  with  an  embaiikinent  on  each  side,  aud  tlie 
engine  commenced  blowing  off  steam ; and,  to  make  the 
music  all  the  more  g-rnnd,  as  I supposed,  under  an  arch. 
Stopped  twenty  minutes,  and  then  went  off  agairi,  the 
next  station  being  “Toria-park — Ilack-wick.”  Waited 
ten  minutes,  most  of  the  passengers  out  of  tlie  carriages 
looking  at  the  amusements  going  on  in  the  gardens  of 
the  White  Lion  Inn,  when  off  we  went  again. 

Nothing  of  any  importance  occurred  till  we  arrived  at 
" Cam-road — change  1’  Kew.”  Waited  on  the  platform, — 
which  was  so  densely  crowded  that  I was  nearly  pushed 
oil,— for  about  twenty  minutes,  when  the  Kew  train  came 
up,  and  I got  in. 

1 imagined  I should  soon  be  at  Kew  ■,  bnt  judge  of  my 
astonishment,  Sir,  when  I found  I was  being  driven  back 
on  to  a siding,  where  I was  kept  for  at  least  three  quarters 
of  an  hour,  while  several  trains  passed,  both  up  and 
down. 

At  last  we  started  for  Kew,  and  it  was  five  o’clock  when 

e arrived — something  like  10  or  12  miles  in  three  hours. 

I was  just  in  time  to  catch  my  friend  as  he  was  about 
to  enter  the  other  station,  to  return  to  London,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  being  told  that  1 was  an  liour  and  alialf 
behind  time. 

By  the  time-table,  and  according  to  the  porters  at  the 
station,  a train  would  leave  for  London  at  five  niiuulcs 
after  eight;  so,  to  be  sure  of  being  in  time,  I returned  to 
the  station  at  ten  minutes  to  eight. 

I waited  very  patiently  on  the  platform  for  half  an  hour, 
feeling  very  cold,  tor  it  was  too  crowded  to  move  about, 
and  then  asked  the  porter  what  time  the  train  really 
would  be  in?  “Expect  her  every  minute,  sir,”  was  his 
answer. 

For  the  information  of  yourself  and  readers,  I beg  to 
inform  you  that  five  minutes  past  eight,  orrather,  “ every 
minute,”  means  exactly  half-past  ten,  the  time  at  which 
the  train  arrived  at  Kew : consequently  1 reached  Stepney 
at  twelve  o’clock,  mentally  resolving  never  to  trust  the 
North  London  line  again.  And  all  tliis  worry  and 
vexatiou  cost  Js.  4d. ; — rather  a dear  pleasure  trip  lor  one 
who  obtauis  a holiday  once  in  an  age. 

Punctuality. 


SUGGESTED  OUTLINE 
OF  A SCHEME  FOR  FORMING  AN 
ARCHITECTURAL  ALLIANCE. 

The  following  paper,  with  a letter,  has  been 
sent  bj'  the  Northern  Architectural  Association  to 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  and  the 
various  architectural  associations: — 

1 . That  it  be  called  “ The  Architectural  Alliance.” 

2.  That  although,  for  the  present,  it  is  desirable  to  con- 
fine it  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  extension  of  its  opera- 
tions to  other  countries  shall  be  kept  in  view. 

3.  That  its  object  shall  be  to  promote  united  action 
among  the  otherwise  isolated  architectural  societies,  aud 
to  aid  the  establishment  of  new  local  societies  where  not 
now  existing. 

•1.  That  it  shall  take  cognizance  of  all  matters  affecting 
the  interests  of  the  profession.  That  for  this  object  it 
shall  especially  direct  its  attention  to  the  present  unsatis- 
factory  mode  of  conducting  competitions,  and  shall  en- 
deavour, by  the  publication  of  a scale  of  charges,  to  regu- 
late the  rates  of  professional  remuneration. 

5.  That  ail  architectural  societies  giving  in  their  ad- 
herence at  or  before  the  first  meeting  shall  constitute 
the  nucleus  of  the  Alliance;  and  in  future  all  architec- 
tural societies  shall  be  eligible  for  election  iu  the  mode 
hereafter  provided. 

6.  Tiiat  any  society  wishing  to  join  shall  be  proposed, 
in  writing,  by  a society  already  in  the  Alliance,  through 
their  secretary;  that  such  proposal  shall  be  sent  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Alliance  at  least  one  month  before  the 
annual  meeting,  and  shall  state  the  title  of  the  society 
proposed,  and  the  names  of  its  chairman  aiid  secretary. 
The  name  of  the  society  so  proposed  shall  be  inserted  in 
the  notice  convening  the  meeting,  when  the  election  or 
rejection  of  such  society  shall  be  decided  by  ballot. 

7.  That  the  business  of  the  Alliance  shall  be  conducted 
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by  a president,  vice-president,  treasurer,  honorary  recre- 
tary,  and  delegates,  from  each  society  in  the  Alliance. 

The  delegates  shall  consist  of  the  chairman  of  each 
society  in  the  Alliance  (_ex  officio),  four  members  appointed 
by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  three 
members  by  the  Architectural  Association  of  London, 
and  two  by  each  provincial  society,  or  any  less  number 
they  may  see  fit  to  appoint ; all  to  be  appointetl  annually. 

The  president,  vice-president,  treasurer,  and  honorary 
secretary,  to  be  elected  annually  by  ballot  by  the  dele- 
gates. AH  correspondence  shall  be  conducted  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Alliance  and  the  secretaries  of  the  various 
societie.s  composing  it. 

8.  That  the  annual  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  June  iu  each  ye.ir,  and  other  meetings  may 
be  lield  as  hereafter  provided  for. 

0.  All  members  of  eacti  society  in  the  Alliance  shall 
have  the  right  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Alliance  on 
introduction  personally  by  any  delegate,  or  by  a card  of 
i ntroduction  from  one  of  them  ; but  delegates  only  shall 
have  the  power  to  speak  or  vote. 

10.  Questions  may  be  brought  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  Alliance  by  any  society  writing  through  their  secre- 
tary to  tlie  secretary  of  the  Alliance,  who  shall  then 
ascertain  the  views  of  the  other  allied  societies,  and  re- 
port to  each  the  general  feeling.  On  the  requisition  of  a 
majorir.y  of  the  councils  or  committees  of  the  various 
allied  societies,  the  secretary  shall  call  a special  meeting 
of  tlie  delegates  for  the  consideration  of  any  question 
tliat  may  arise.  To  such  .special  Tneetings  provincial 
societies  may  send  all  their  delegates,  or  one  delegate 
with  three  votes,  or  may  exercise  their  three  votes  by 
proxy  through  any  other  delegate. 

1 1 . That  the  officers  of  the  Alliance  shall  prepare  a re- 
port of  the  proceedings  of  the  Alliance  for  each  year,  to 
be  laid  before  the  annual  meeting;  and  it  shall  be  compe- 
t»nt  for  such  meeting  to  alter  or  amend  it,  and  to  order 
it  to  be  printed  if  they  see  lit ; iu  which  case  a copy  shall 
be  sent  to  each  member  of  every  society  in  the  Alliance. 

12.  That  every  society  publi.ihing  a report  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, or  of  any  paper  read  before  it,  shall  present  a 
copy  to  every  other  society  in  the  Alliance. 

13.  That  any  member  of  a society  in  the  Alliance  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  attending  (hut  not  of  speaking  or 
voting)  at  the  meetings  of  any  other  society  in  the 
Alliance,  provided  such  member  be  introduced  by  letter 
from  one  of  his  own  delegates,  or  personally  by  a member 
of  such  society. 

14.  That  each  societj’  shall  pay  the  expenses  of  its  own 
correspondence,  and  shall  make  arrangements  with  its 
delegates  as  to  their  expenses,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
Alliance  (stationery,  postage,  printing,  &c.)  shall  be 
borne  equally  by  the  allied  societies. 

The  Northern  Association  suggest  that  dele- 
gates should  be  appointed  to  meet  in  London  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  June,  to  discuss  the  details  of 
the  scheme. 


THE  ARCJIITECT  AND  HIS  CRITIC. 

To  give  the  general  public  a passing  glimpse  of 
the  “sweets”  attending  the  avocations  of  news- 
paper correspondents,  who  wish  to  write  fearlessly 
and  independently  in  the  interests  of  the  public, 
the  Dailff  Mail  (Scotland)  gives  the  following  as 
n Joncf^rfe  dialogue.  Place,  Rothesay;  time,  last 
Saturday,  three  iu  the  afternoon.  A shopkeeper 
is  behind  his  counter,  poring  over  his  day-book. 
Enter  a jobbing  architect,  somewhat  excited  : — 

Arch.  Ate  you  the  editor  of  this  paper  ? 

Corres,  (gruffly).  No  ! thank  God,  I was  never 
an  editor. 

Arch.  Do  you  write  its  news  from  this  district  ? 

Corres.  You  have  no  right,  sir,  to  ask  such  per- 
sonal and  direct  questions. 

Arch.  You  are  reported,  however,  to  do  so. 

Corres.  Well,  what  of  it  ? Be  quick,  1 am 
busy. 

Arch.  Look  at  this  paragraph  [gets  excited], 
and  read  it. 

Corres.  What  paragraph?  [Takes  hold  of  news- 
paper and  is  shown  a paragraph  of  very  common- 
place character,  where  a gentleman,  slipping  his 
foot,  falls  on  a stair  and  receives  a severe  contu- 
sion. The  paragraph  says  that  the  stair  is  “ nar- 
row, winding,  and  spiral.”] 

Arch,  (ironically).  Well ! have  you  read  it  ? 

Corres.  Yes  j and  what  about  it  ? I read 
nothing  in  it  objectionable. 

Arch,  (emphasizing).  “ Narrow  !”  “ winding  !” 
and  “ spiral !”  Do  you  know  the  architect  of 
that  stair,  eh  ? 

Corres.  (dimly  beginning  to  see  the  drift  of  the 
visit) — Not  1 1 Never  knew  that  stairs  needed 
much  architecture. 

Arch.  Then  your  education  would  appear  to  be 
neglected.  I am  the  architect  of  the  stair,  and 
you  have  insulted  me. 

Corres.  I have  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  I am 
busy : what  do  you  want  ? 

Arch.  I want  an  apology. 

Corres.  An  apology  ! — an  apology  for  what  ? 

Arch.  For  the  stair  : “ narrow,”  “ winding,” 
and  “spiral” — why,  it  is  abominable.  I 
planned  it  with  my  own  hands. 

Corres.  I have  no  doubt  the  stair  does  you 
credit ; but  I am  not  in  the  “ apologizing  ” vein. 
Good-bye ! 

Arch.  I’ll  write  the  editor  by  this  post,  and  ex- 
pose the  whole  concern. 

Corres.  Do,  do.  Good-bye ! 

[Correspondent  retires  to  his  back  sanctum  in 
perfect  disgust  with  newspapers,  stairs,  and  the 
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world  at  large ; and  exit  the  architect,  muttering 
with  much  emphasis,  “Narrow,  winding,  and 
spiral ! I’ll  write  the  editor.” 


PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  BUILDING.* 

A Plastic  Compositioit  tor  Fine  Aet 
Works,  Building  Purposes,  Imitations  of 
Mardles,  Ancient  Carvings,  &c. — W.  Kirrage 
and  A.  Ripleg,  Albiou-place,  Vauxhall.  Dated 
30th  August,  1860.  The  patentees  claim  the 
amalgamation  of  animal  and  vegetable  gelatines, 
glutens,  or  albumens,  with  a portion  of  caoutchouc, 
oils,  or  animal  fats  iu  a liquid  state,  to  mix  with 
sulphate  of  lime,  gypsum,  China  clay,  French 
chalk,  or  other  cements,  to  form  a plastic  material 
capable  of  being  moulded  or  rolled  to  any  required 
form. 

Compressing  Brice  Earth  and  other 
Minerals. — TU.  Grimshan,  Lower  Broughton, 
near  Manchester.  Dated  6th  July,  1860. — This 
inventiou  consists,  first,  in  an  improved  mode  of 
stopping  the  pistons  of  those  machines  in  which 
the  direct  action  of  steam  is  employed  for  com- 
pressing brick  earth  and  other  materials,  in  order 
to  produce  bricks  and  other  articles  of  a uniform 
thickness;  secondly,  in  admitting  steam  to  the 
top  of  the  piston  after  the  stroke  has  been  given, 
in  order  to  bring  tbe  piston  down  so  as  to  be  in 
its  proper  position  for  the  succeeding  stroke;  and, 
thirdly,  when  comijressing  articles  that  do  not 
require  to  bo  of  a uniform  thickness,  but  where 
the  full  force  of  the  steam  is  required,  in  provid- 
ing a passage  for  the  escape  of  the  steam  when 
the  mould  fails  to  receive  its  proper  supply. 

Blocks  for  Building  Purposes.— iSiV  J.  S. 
Lillie,  Pall-mall,  London.  Dated  23rd  August, 
1860. — In  carrying  this  invention  into  effect,  the 
patentee  takes  stone,  flint,  broken  bricks,  clinkers, 
or  other  hard  material,  and  unites  the  same  by 
bituminous  compounds  or  other  cements  cast  in 
moulds  of  such  form,  shape,  or  size,  as  may  be  re- 
quired, being  rectangular  for  perpendicular  walls, 
and  in  segments  of  circles  for  arches,  sewers, 
tunnels,  &c. 

Ventilating  Buildings,  Vessels,  and  Mines. 
A.  7’’.  Newton,  Chancery-lane,  London. — A com- 
munication. Dated  9th  August,  1860. — This 
invention  relates  to  the  employment  of  an  air 
duct  or  passage  heated  by  a flue  or  steam-pipe 
passing  through  it,  in  such  a manner  as  to  rarefy 
the  air  within  it,  and  create  an  upward  current 
therein,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  im- 
pure air,  such  air  duct  to  be  in  combination  with 
another  duct  or  passage  for  admitting  pure  air. 

Chimney-tops.— J”.  Billing,  Abiugdon-street, 
Westminster.  Dated,  lith  August,  1860. — In 
difficult  cases  the  patentee  constructs  a number  of 
bars  of  gutter-shaped  form,  and  he  places  several 
of  them  in  proximity,  and  parallel  to  each  other, 
or  radiating  to  a centre.  If  a grating,  a fan,  or 
star  be  thus  formed,  it  will  be  easily  permeated  by 
a current  of  air  in  one  direction,  which  will  be 
guided  by  the  gradually-contracting  passages  be- 
tween the  bars;  while,  if  a current  of  air  be 
moving  in  the  opposite  direction,  it  will  enter  the 
gutters  and  regurgitate  and  be  reflected  back- 
wards, and  thus  oppose  a great  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  the  air.  The  gutter  bars  may  be  made 
separate,  or  several  may  be  made  in  one  piece,  and 
they  may  be  constructed  of  wrought  or  cast  iron, 
or  zinc,  or  terra-cotta,  or  other  suitable  material. 
He  applies  these  gutter  gratings  in  various  ways. 
Thus,  he  constructs  the  tops  of  a row  of  chimneys 
with  coues,  or  pyramids  and  partitions,  and  he 
places  over  each  cone  or  pyramid,  and  a few  inches 
above  them,  two  inclined  gutter  gratings  meeting 
iu  the  centre. 

Treating  Surfaces  of  Interiors  and  Ex- 
teriors OF  Buildings.  — P.  Pizzi,  Wiusley- 
street,  London.  Dated  11th  July,  1860. — The 
patentee  takes  common  mortar,  and  coats  or 
spreads  the  surface  to  bo  operated  upon  to  the 
depth  or  substance  of  about  \ inch  to  i inch.  He 
then  gives  it  a second  or  additional  coating  com- 
posed of  fine  sand,  lime,  and  water.  The  surface 
so  prepared  is  then  allowed  to  dry  and  become 
hardened.  He  now  takes  iu  suitable  proportions 
lime,  water,  soap,  soap-stone,  or  French  chalk,  to 
which  he  adds  a small  quantity  of  an  alkali  or 
liquid  salt  of  ammonia,  which  must  be  well  mixed 
together  to  form  a liquid  substance.  With  this 
mixture  or  composition  he  washes  over  the  sur- 
faces, previously  prepared  as  above,  with  a brush 
or  other  instrument,  and  afterwards  paints  or 
colours  them  according  to  the  kind  of  m.irble  or 
stone  to  be  imitated.  And,  lastly,  he  smoothes 
and  polishes  the  surface  with  a trowel  or  other 
suitable  instrument.  By  this  process  the  surfaces  so 
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operated  upon  will  (it  Ls  added),  become  petrified, 
fixing  the  painting  or  colouring  indelibly  tbcreiii, 
and  at  tbe  same  time  rendering  them  impervious 
to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  other  ele- 
ments. 

Ornamenting  Glass  Surfaces.  — F.  Boex, 
Brussels.  Partly  a communication.  Dated  lOtli 
July,  1860. — This  invention  relates  to  a novel 
mode  of  ornamenting  glass,  chiefly  as  panels  for 
the  w.tIIs  and  doors  of  drawing-rooms,  and  for 
ornamental  furniture.  The  invention  admits  of 
various  modifications,  but  the  principle  consists  in 
obtaining  a design  on  a reflecting  surface  of  sil- 
vered gloss. 

Ornamenting  the  External  Walls  op 
Houses,  &c. — P,  J.  Cole,  Pembridge-gardens, 
Bayswater,  London.  Dated  18th  September, 
I860. — The  walls  or  partitions  are  to  be  covered 
with  a thin  coating  of  cement ; and  thereon,  iu 
suitable  frames,  or  embedded  therein,  is  to  be 
placed  glass,  ornamented  in  stencilled  designs; 

painting  with  oil  or  varnish,  colours  in  any 
desired  device ; or  the  designs  may  be  burnt  iu  or 
transferred  to  the  under  surface  of  the  glass,  and 
thus  fixed  to  the  walls  or  partitions,  as  above  de- 
scribed. Iu  some  cases  it  may  be  desirable  to  have 
the  device  painted  in  fresco,  or  otherwise,  on  a 
properly  prepared  wall  or  partition,  and  then  to 
cover  such  design  with  plain  or  coloured  glass,  so 
as  to  present  an  ornamental  exterior  protected  by 
the  surface  of  glass  from  atmospheric  and  other 
influences.  [This  covering  of  external  decor.ations 
with  glass  was  patented  (if  we  mistake  not),  long 
ago  by  the  late  Miss  Wallace.] 

Hanging  Doors. — J.  A.  Callander,  Spring- 
field  House,  near  Ryde.  Dated  28th  September, 
1860. — The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  hang  the 
folding  doors,  or  single  doors  of  rooms,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  slide  them  with  their  posts  into 
cavities  or  recesses  formed  for  their  reception  in 
the  wall  or  partition,  the  door  being  hinged  on  to 
the  door-post  in  the  ordinary  way. 


The  Strains  on  Structures  of  Ironu'orTc ; with. 
Practical  Remarks  on  Iron  Construction.  By 
F.  W,  Sheilds,  M.Inst.C.E.  London;  John 
Weaie,  High  llolborn.  1861. 

Me.  Sheilds  was  engaged  in  1852  at  Sydenham, 
to  assist  in  calculating  the  strength  and  designing 
the  details  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company’s 
works.  He  found  great  difficulty  in  acquiring  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  strain  on  the  several 
parts  of  iron  framings,  and  his  subsequent  prac- 
tice arising  in  great  measure  from  the  former 
connectiou  having  been  to  a considerable  extent 
of  a similar  character,  he  has  laboured  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  in  this  respect  in  the  works  of 
previous  authors.  In  the  compass  of  a small  book 
he  has  treated  perspicuously  of  beams,  girders  of 
various  kinds  (lattice,  bow  and  string,  plate,  &c.), 
and  iron  roofs.  It  would  be  of  little  use  to  quote 
a portion  of  our  author’s  calculations  : all  who  are 
concerned  with  iron,  or  desire  to  be,  should  possess 
themselves  of  tbe  book,  w'hich,  we  may  add,  is 
illustrated  with  sufficient  diagrams  to  make  the 
statements  clear.  We  will,  rather,  look  to  some 
of  his  general  observations.  Thus,  in  comparing 
different  kinds  of  girders,  he  says, — 

“The  plate  girrler  is,  except  perhaps  in  appearance, 
undoubtedly  superior  to  the  others.  It  forms  under  equal 
conditions  a more  rigid,  trustworthy,  and  durable  struc- 
ture; its  manufacture  is  simpler  in  character,  and  in 
small  girders  it  is  more  economical.  When  the  spans, 
however,  exceed  SO  or  9'i  feet  in  length,  the  lattice  girder 
is  cheaper,  and  little  inferior  in  strength ; and,  as  bars 
c.an  be  rolled  in  greater  lengttis  than  plates,  the  lattices 
in  very  deep  girders  may  consist  of  single  pieces  only, 
when  plated  girdeis  must  be  jointed  liorizoutally  to  make 
up  the  depth  of  tbe  beam. 

Tlie  girders  with  bracings  of  single  triangulation  are 
less  rigid  than  the  others,  and  are  open  to  the  serious 
objection,  that  tiie  giving  way  of  any  one  brace,  or  fasten- 
ing, involves  the  failure  of  the  entire  structure.  They 
have  some  advantages,  on  the  other  hand,  in  cheapness 
and  in  portability,  as  they  may  be  conveyed  in  small  and 
light  pieces  to  plates  difficult  of  access,  and  erected  at 
little  expense.  A double  system  of  triangulalion,  how- 
ever, with  the  braces  united  at  their  intersections,  gives 
equal  advantages  in  this  respect,  and  forms  a better  con- 
struction  with  iittle  oddilinnal  cost. 

Jn  short,  it  may  be  generally  stated— supposing  the 
strains  and  the  iron  disposed  to  meet  them  to  be  alike  in 
each  case,  that  the  comparative  advantages  of  different 
systems  of  girder.s  depend  on  two  circumstances.  The 
first  is  the  continuity  and  perfection  of  the  part  uniting 
the  top  and  bottom  flanges ; and  in  this  respect,  tlie  plate 
girder  manifestly  occupies  the  first  place,  the  close  lattice 
with  the  braces  frequently  liitersectiiig.  and  thus  approach- 
ing tlie  jilate  in  continuity,  occupies  the  second,  and  the 
unconnected  single  brace.s  the  third.  The  second  circum- 
stance is  the  mode  of  fastening  the  several  parrs  of  the 
girder  to  each  other;  this  is  usually  done  either  by 
riveting,  or  by  pins  and  bolts  passing  through  the  pieces 
at  their  intersection.  The  former  method  is  greatly  supe- 
rior; it  is  universally  used  in  plate  girders,  and  frequently 
in  lattice,  though  its  application  to  the  latter  is  not  in  all 
cases  equally  convenient.” 


Eivets  aiG  more  easily  applicable  where  the 
vertical  pressures  are  (liflhsed,  as 

plate  or  Se  wLgle 

Ivstm, "where  the  pressures  are  collected  at  fewer 
points.’and  are  greater  at  each.  +„ 

With  refereuce  to  the  proportion  of  length  to 
depth  of  girders,  he  has  the  following  remarks,— 

" The  depth  of  a Birder  is  usually  made  from  one-tcnlh 
to  one  fUteenth  of  the  span.  The  most  eeoiiomm.l  depth, 
nsreeards  nuantity  of  raaterial,  is  one-twelfth;  and  an 
Kto  the  foot  is  an  excellent  proportion  for  practice ; 
but  the  depth  must  frequently  be  varied  to  smt  the  re- 
nSrements  of  each  case.  It  is  important,  however,  to 
state  that  the  rigidity  of  the  .structure  is  pniportionate  to 
the  souare  of  the  depth;  consequently,  though  the  ulti- 
mate strength  remains  the  same,  the  deflection  increases 
very  rapidly  as  the  depth  is  diminished.  Thus,  m two 
pirders  of  equal  span  and  loading,  and  of  the  respective 
denths  of  one-tenth  and  one-fltteenth  of  the  span,  both 
constructed  of  proportionate  strength  to  resist  the  strains 
upon  them,  and  both  loaded  to  the  point  of  fracture,  there 
would  be  equal  weights  required  to  break  them  down,  but 
the  deflection  of  the  one  would  be  fully  double  the  deflec- 
tion of  the  other.” 

Simplicity  and  repetition  of  the  same  processes 
throuerhout  tbe  structure  (the  materials  of  ordinary 
size  and  of  similar  dimensions,  with  the  rivets  or 
other  fastenings  disposed  at  like  places  in  each), 
are  points  to  be  aimed  at  in  designing  for  such 
ironwork.  , , i 

In  referring  to  the  sources  whence  he  has  de* 
rived  assistance,  Mr.  Sheilds  gives  his  chief 
acknowledgment,  in  warm  terms,  to  tbe  late  Mr. 
Charles  Heard  Wild,  who  was  cub  off  almost  at 
the  commeucemeut  of  what  would  doubtless  have 
been  a brilliant  career.  The  book  is  dedicated  to 
Mr.  Vignoles,  civil  engineer,  “ in  token  of  long 
and  sincere  friendship,  by  bis  former  pupil,  the 
Author.”  This  speaks  well  for  both.  ^ We  shall 
doubtless  often  hear  of  Mr.  Sheilds  again. 


The  Coppeb  Staitdabd. — The  standard  at  the 
sale  on  April  18tb,  according  to  the  Cornish 
Telegraph,  was  133^.  9s.  j produce  6i;  price  per 
ton  U.  18s.  Compared  with  the  previous  sale  on 
April  11th,  the  standard  advanced  ISs.,  and  the 
price  per  ton  of  ore  9d.  Compared  with  the  cor- 
responding monthly  sale  on  March  2l8t,  the 
standard  advanced  2.1.  5s.,  and  the  price  per  ton  of 
ore  3s. 

Beles,  Milton  Abbey,  Doeset. — On  the  oc- 
casion of  recent  festivities  on  the  Milton  Abbey 
Estates,  in  consequence  of  the  marriage  of  Baron 
Hambro,  a new  peal  of  bells  were  rung  in  the 
tower  of  the  old  abbey.  We  learn  that  the  old 
peal  of  hells  was  removed  by  Lord  Dorchester 
some  eighty  years  ago;  and  it  is  believed  that  one 
of  them  is  now  in  Bath  Abbey  ; two  others  having 
been  placed  in  the  village  church,  where  divine 
service  has  been  long  performed  instead  of  in 
tbe  pile  where  generations  previously  worshipped. 
Tbe  present  proprietor  of  the  estate  has,  however, 
now  had  a peal  hung  in  the  old  Abbey  tower. 
There  are  at  present  only  five  hells  in  position,  the 
largest  weighing  13  cwt.  j but  we  believe  it  is  in- 
tended to  increase  the  peal  with  three  of  still 
heavier  weight.  They  are  from  tbe  foundry  of 
the  London  firm  of  Warner  & Sons,  Cripple- 
gate,  and  are  hung  upon  approved  principles.  The 
Baron  has  likewise  given  a peal  of  four  bells  to 
the  parish  church  of  Kingswortby,  Hampshire,  in 
celebration  of  the  happy  event  there  solemnized. 

District  School  of  Art,  St.  Mary’s,  Vin- 
cent Square,  Westhinstee. — A conversazione 
was  held  on  the  21th  of  April,  to  inaugurate  a 
district  school  of  art,  which  has  grown  out  of  a 
drawing-class  (in  connection  with  the  St.  Mary’s 
Church  Institute),  commenced  under  a certificated 
master  from  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art, 
South  Kensington,  about  two  years  ago.  It  is 
intended  that  the  class  shall  now  meet  on  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  evenings,  from  seven  to 
nine  o’clock,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  Hover 
Lock,  by  whom  the  original  class  has  been  con- 
ducted up  to  the  present  time.  The  instruction 
given  will  embrace  practical  geometry;  freehand 
drawing  in  outline  aud  in  light  and  shade,  iu  chalk, 
sepia,  &c.}  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing  ; 
painting  in  monochrome,  in  tempera,  oil,  or  water- 
colour ; and  elementary  colour,  &c.  We  trust  the 
committee  will  be  able  to  enlist  the  sympathy 
and  co-operation  of  their  friends  in  aid  of  an  insti- 
tution which  we  believe  is  calculated  to  advance 
materially  the  progress  both  of  art  study  and  of 
intellectual  culture  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  more  generally  known  the 
existence  of  the  School  of  Art  to  those  who  are 
likely  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
art-instruction  thus  afibrded  them. 


The  Ceewe  Mechanics’  Institute. — At  the 
tenth  annual  soirh  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute, 
which  took  place  in  the  Townhall,  Crewe,  Mr. 

E.  A.  Davidson,  of  tbe  Chester  School  of  Art,  gave 
an  address,  illustrated  by  diagrams  on  the  black 
board,  “ On  the  Early  Habitations  of  Man.  Ihe 

prizes  were  afterwards  distributed. 

Fieeb.— The  premises  of  Mr.  King,  timber  and 
mahogany  merchant.  Saffron-hill,  and  those  ot 

Messrs.  Abbot  & Hopwood.  builders  and  sewer  con- 
tractors, Bleeding-heart-yard,  near  Mr.  Kingspre- 
mises,  have  both  been  burnt  by  fire  originating  m 
the  latter,— how  is  not  known.  In  Chelsea,  too, 
there  has  been  a serious  fire  in  the  premises  of 
Messrs.  Todd,  and  much  timber  and  other  property 

^^cSbined  Steel  and  India  Rubbeb  Speings. 
Mi:.  S.  Moulton,  of  Bradford-on-Avon,  has  invented 
a new  kind  of  spring  for  railway  and  other  pur- 
poses, in  which  spiral  or  flat  springs  of  steel  are 
imbedded  in  vulcanized  or  elasticated  India  rubber, 
so  as  to  obtain  tbe  peculiar  advantages  of  both 
sorts  of  springs  combined  in  one,  while  neither, 
it  is  said,  interferes,  to  any  objectionable  extent, 
with  the  action  of  the  other  ; tbe  India  rubber,  on 
tbe  contrary,  being  said  to  sustain  the  form  and 
action  of  the  steel,  while  the  steel  prevents  injury 
to  the  India  rubber. 

Gas.— The  Redruth  Gas  Company  have  issued 
a notice  to  tbe  local  consumers  of  gas,  informing 
them  that  a reduction  of  Is.  per  1,000  feet  will 
take  place  after  the  6tb  of  April : the  price  will 

now  be  6s.  per  1,000  feet. It  has  been  resolved 

to  establish  a society  in  Edinburgh,  to  be  called 
the  “Edinburgh  and  Leith  Gas-Consumers’  Asso- 
ciation,” for  tbe  purpose  of  obtaining  gas  at 
3s.  6d.  per  1,000  feet,  either  by  the  foundation 
of  a new  company  or  otherwise.  By  this  means 
it  is  expected  that  30,000^.  a-year  will  be  saved 
to  consumers,  who  feel  that  the  present  high 
price  of  gas  (Ss.  5d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet),  in  the 
city,  is  a serious  tax  upon  the  inhabitants.  One 
result  already  is,  that  the  existing  gas  com- 
panies have  announced  a reduction  in  the  price 
of  their  gas  from  5a.  5d.  to  4s.  lOcl.  per  1,000 

cubic  feet. At  Jedburgh  also  a similar  stir 

is  being  made  towards  a reduction  in  the  price 

of  gas. The  city  of  Aurora,  in  Indiana,  it  is 

said,  has  been  for  some  time  brilliantly  lighted 
with  gas  made  from  water.  The  gas  is  described 
as  being  almost  colourless,  very  brilliant,  and_ one- 
third  cheaper  than  tbe  gas  from  coal  and  resin. 

Co-OPEEATITE  Stoees. — Sir  : Although  I do 
not  think,  with  “M.  M.,”  that  those  engaged  in 
this  somewhat  miscellaneous  and  perilous  move- 
ment are  more  chargeable  with  “ avarice  of 
trading”  than  the  trading  community  at  large,  in 
the  savage  strife  for  means  of  life  aud  luxury 
which  now  prevails,  without  much  regard,  in  tbe 
“higglingsof  the  market,”  in  any  quarter,  compe- 
titive or  co-operative,  to  “Christian  principles 
and  morality,”— with  which  it  seems  to  be  con- 
sidered, on  all  hands,  amongst  traders,  that  the 
principles  of  trade  have,  strictly  and  directly 
speaking,  little  or  nothing  to  do; — still  the  warn- 
ing of  “M.  M.”  against  indiscriminate  operations 
in  co-operative  manv-facture  is  a timely  and  judi- 
cious one,  to  which  the  promoters  of  co-operative 
associations  ought  to  give  heed ; and  I am  even 
inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be  well  were  they 
to  confine  themselves,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the 
meantime  at  least,  to  tbe  mere  sale  of  goods 
manufactured  as  usual  by  other  than  co-operative 
companies, — such  goods  especially  as  are  most  use- 
ful to  the  working  classes  themselves.  If  there  be 
any  exception  to  such  a rule  of  prudence,  perhaps 
the  manufacture  of  bread  aud  such  like  may  be 
allowed  to  be  such  an  exception.  One  objection 
made  to  co-operative  stores,  however,  for  the  sale 
of  goods,  I think  can  easily  be  rebutted ; namely, 
that  they  should  be  discouraged  because  they 
tend  to  take  away  the  livelihood  of  small  traders 
who  live  upon  the  sale  of  such  goods.  Now  this 
is  an  undeniable  fact ; but  I do  not  think  the 
advocates  for  co-operative  stores  are  far  wrong 
when  they  urge  that  there  are  too  many  of  such 
small  traders ; that  tbe  surplus  ought  to  become 
producers  of  wealth,  like  the  working  classes  who 
co-operate,  and  not  mere  supei'fluous  “handers 
over  ” of  such  wealth  from  producers  to  con- 
sumers, taking  a “rive”  out  of  every  poor  man’s 
loaf  as  it  merely  passes  through  their  hands  ; that 
if  the  co-operators  can  economise  their  own  ex- 
penditure by  doing  without  such  middlemen,  they 
are  perfectly  justifiable,  even  on  orthodox  trade 
principles,  in  doing  so ; and  that  it  will  be  ulti- 
mately for  the  benefit  of  those  very  middlemen 
themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  public,  that  their 
excessive  and  ruinous  mutual  competition,  and 
consequent  bankruptcies,  &c.,  should  be  thus 
diminished.— J.  E.  D. 


The  New  Riyeb. — Last  week,  tbe  bed  of  the 
New  River  being  clear,  the  works  were  commenced 
for  laying  down  the  immense  iron  aqueduct  in- 
tended for  the  conveyance  of  tbe  water  from  the 
company’s  works  in  the  Green-lanes,  Totteuham, 
to  the  New  River-head,  Clerkeuwell.  In  cases  of 
leakage,  or  other  injury  to  the  pipes,  the  expense 
of  breaking  up  the  thoroughfare  aud  repaving  will 
thus  be  obviated;  aud  tbe  iron  aqueduct  being 
inclosed  in  an  arched  subway  on  the  site  of  the 
river,  the  cost  of  repairs  will  be  comparatively 
trifling.  In  addition  to  the  new  aqueduct,  similar 
pipes  have  been  laid  down  by  tbe  company,  ex- 
tending from  the  filtering  reservoirs,  Stoke  New- 
ington, through  Ball’s-pond,  the  Lower-road, 
Islington,  and  St.  Jolm’s-street-road,  to  the  works 
near  Sadler’s  Wells,  where  the  water  is  further 
purified  previous  to  being  supplied  to  the  public. 

Monumental. — It  has  been  proposed  to  erect  a 
statue  to  Henry  Cort,  “ the  father  of  the  British 
iron  trade,  and  the  Tubal  Cain  of  our  century  aud 
country.”  Mr.  William  Fairbairn,  the  president 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  says,  “ The  inventions  of  Henry  Cort 
have  saved  this  country  six  hundred  millions  ster- 
ling.” As  there  aro  a dozen  statues  to  comme- 
morate the  hero  of  a hundred  fights,  and  others 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Watt,  Hargreave,  and 
Arkwright ; as  two  are  in  course  of  erection  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  for  George  and  Robert  Ste- 
phenson; one  in  progress  at  Bolton  for  Crompton; 
and  one  proposed  for  Captain  Cook,  the  circum- 
navigator of  the  globe;  Mechanics' Magazine 
suggests  that  one  also  should  be  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Henry  Cort. 

Peoposed  New  Buildings,  &c.,  at  Cam- 
beidge. — The  council  of  the  senate,  since  the 
discussion  in  the  Arts  School,  on  the  subject  of 
the  proposed  erection  of  lecture  - rooms^  and 
museums,  and  the  fences  of  the  Fitzwilliam 
museum,  have  issued  revised  schemes  anent  these  : 
That  with  regard  to  the  lecture-rooms  aud  museums 
proposed— 1.  That  a special  fund  be  immediately 
formed,  to  be  called  “The  Museums  and  Lecture- 
rooms  Building  Fund.” — 3.  That  so  soon  as  a 
plan  of  building  shall  have  been  approved  and 
adopted  by  the  senate,  the  vice-chancellor  be 
authorized  to  apply,  towards  the  expense  incurred 
for  such  building,  this  aud  other  specified  funds. 
The  council  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  tbe  erec- 
tion of  tbe  costly  gates  at  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
at  least  for  the  present;  and  recommend,  instead, 
that  the  southern  fences  be  completed  by  erecting 
a palisade  along  the  street  southwards,  similar  to 
the  one  in  front  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  and  by 
building  a brick  wall  to  the  south  of  the  Museum 
of  the  same  height  as  the  adjoining  brick  wall. 
The  estimated  expense  is  166/.  16s. 

Farm  Buildings. — The  following  description 
has  reached  us  of  the  plan  by  Mr.  John  E.  Watson, 
architect,  Newcastle,  to  which  was  awarded  by  the 
Council  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society  the 
first  premium  of  50/.,  for  the  best  design  and  plan 
of  farm  buildings,  adapted  for  a farm  of  not  less 
than  500  acres  : — The  buildings  are  in  the  form  of 
a rectangular  parallelogram,  enclosed  on  all  sides. 
A superintendent’s  house  is  placed  at  the  entrance, 
so  that  no  one  can  enter  without  being  seen.  The 
gate  at  the  opposite  side  leads  to  tbe  fields : these 
being  locked  at  night,  and  the  superintendent  or 
hind  living  on  the  spot,  are  the  means  of  making 
the  place  secure,  which  is  not  the  case  with  other 
farm  buildings,  most  of  which  are  entirely  open. 
He  can  also  attend  to  the  horses  or  cattle  at  all 
times,  especially  when  required  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity. Taking  the  barn  or  straw-house  as  a centre, 
it  is  so  arranged  that  the  straw  and  fodder  can  be 
taken  to  every  part  of  the  building  under  cover. 
There  is  also  a complete  commuuication  to  all 
parts,  viz.,  the  stables,  folds,  feeding-sheds,  feed- 
ing-boxes, byres,  &c. ; so  that  one  person  can  attend 
to  the  feeding  of  the  cattle,  horses,  pigs,  &c.,  en- 
tirely under  cover.  The  same  arrangement  is 
effected  with  regard  to  the  turnip-houses.  The 
feeding-boxes  are  so  arranged  that  when  fat  cattle 
aro  taken  out  others  can,  without  trouble,  be  put 
iu  their  places  from  the  folds,  which  are  in  imme- 
diate j uxtaposition.  Connected  with  the  machinery 
are  cutting  and  bruising-houses,  and  a shed  for 
cutting  up  timber  for  gates  and  railing.  The 
superintendent’s  house,  cart-shed,  workshops, 
tool-houses,  boiling-house,  &c.,  are  placed  on  the 
south  side,  thus  enclosing  the  building  ; the  back 
wall  of  these  forms  a garden-wall,  iu  connection 
with  the  farm-house;  and,  as  a boiler  is  imme- 
diately behind,  a small  green-house  or  conser- 
vatory might  be  erected  at  little  expense.  A line 
of  railway  is  shown,  so  that,  if  the  building  be  in 
the  vicinity  of  a railway,  a connection  may  be 
formed  for  the  conveyance  of  corn,  hay,  and 
manure. 
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Netley  Abbey.  — The  improvements  (?)  of 
letley  Abbey  are  now  completed.  The  dehns  and 
lodern  brickwork,  which  concealed  some  portion  of 
be  architecture  of  the  abbey,  have  been  removed. 

‘he  base  of  the  columns  and  pavement  of  the 
hancel  of  the  chapel  are  now  also  exposed  to 
lew.  About  3,000A  have  been  expended  on  the 
uprovements.  Search  was  made  for  the  crypt 
nder  the  altars,  but  without  success. 

Electeic  Time  Signae  at  Edinbyeoh. — An 
lectric  wire  has  been  suspended  mid-air,  betwe^ 
he  Eoyal  Observatory,  on  Calton-hill,  Edinburgh, 

,nd  the  Castle  rock,  where  it  is  to  be  the  means  of 
lischarging,  at  one  o’clock  daily,  a signal-gun 
rom  the  castle,  the  time  being  given  by  the  elec- 
ric  clock  in  the  Observatory.  The  distance  m 
nid-air,  from  the  turret  at  the  Argyll  battery  to 
!^elson’s  Monument,  Calton-hill,  where  a time  ball 
lignal  has  been  in  operation  for  several  years,  is 
1, 200  feet, — above  three-quarters  of  a milej  and 
iver  that  distance  the  wire  had  to  be  suspended 
without  a rest.  The  suspending  of  the  wire,  at 
m elevation  of  from  150  to  200  feet,  was  one  of 
jonsiderable  difficulty.  In  the  course  of  its  pro- 
gress to  the  Calton-hill  four  temporary  rests  were 
employed— namely,  at  the  mound ; on  the  roof  of 
the  railway  station  j on  the  new  buildings,  North- 
bridge;  and  on  the  prison  buildings.  The  wire 
was  carried  forward  from  station  to  station  by 
means  of  a rope  drawn  by  seamen  and  others,  and 
at  length  the  end  was  fastened  in  safety  at  Nelson’s 
Monument,  where  it  was  brought  into  connection 
with  the  wire  from  the  Observatory  to  the  time- 
ball  signal.  The  operation  of  tightening  and 
raising  it  in  mid-air  was  to  be  accoinplisbed  by 
coiling  it  round  a drum  in  the  Castle  turret  till  it 
became  straightened. 

Northambton  Towit-hael  Competition.— 
The  Northampton  Mercery  says, — The  competi- 
tive designs  for  the  new  Town-hall  have  been  on 
view  during  the  week,  by  ticket,  at  the  late  resi- 
dence of  Dr.  Robertson,  in  St.  Giles’s-square.  To 
several  the  names  of  the  architects  are  attached. 
The  one  selected,  as  our  readers  already  know,  is 
by  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin.  “ Circuinsplce,”  whom 
Mr.  Tite  placed  No.  1 in  his  report,  is  Mr. 
Louis  de  Ville,  of  Great  Ormond-street,  London. 

» Non  Dubitantur,”  of  whom  also  Mr.  Tite  reported 
in  very  high  terms,  is  Mr.  Charles  Baker,  of  Lei- 
cester. All  the  designs  are  modifications  of  the 
Italian  and  Gothic  styles,  and  of  course  show  more 
or  less  ability,  some  being  of  considerable  merit. 
The  other  architects  whose  names  are  given  are 
Messrs.  W.  Millican,  Leicester ; W.  T.  Law,  North- 
ampton ; John  Butcher,  Adelaide-place,  London ; 
Augustus  Ercre  and  Thomas  Porter,  Ebury-street, 
London ; William  Purdue,  John-street,  Adelpbi 
(an  imposing  elevation) ; T.  H.  \ ernon,  Pimlico ; 
C.  L.  Dresser,  Park -row,  Leeds ; Charles  AinsUe 
and  Thomas  Blashull,  Old  Jewry;  James  Wilson, 
Belmont,  Bath ; S.  T.  Welch,  Park-street,  Bristol ; 
J.  S.  Pedley,  Hampstead-road,  London ; H.  B. 
Gatling,  Gray’s  Inn,  London;  Bodolph  Fielding, 
Windsor-terrace,  London ; Allen  & Clayton, 
Adelpbi,  London;  Geo.  Bidlake,  Wolverhampton; 
Egbert  Mexham,  South  Norwood,  Surrey;  P.  A. 
Mathews,  Gray’s  Inu,  Loudon;  W.  M.  Fawcett, 
Cambridge;  Frederick  Warren,  6,  Whitehall; 
John  R.  Main,  East  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight ; Alfred 
Williams,  Brompton ; Henry  S.  Prichard,  Chelsea ; 
Philip  Wilkinson,  Connaught-terrace ; Walton  & 
Robson,  Adam-street,  Adelpbi;  J.  P.  Jones,  Pim- 
lico; John  S.  Bateman,  Cherry-street,  Birming- 
ham ; and  Acken  & Capes,  Furnival’s  Inn.  _ 

Stone  op  Chichester  Cathedrae. — Sir : In 
the  last  number  of  the  Bvilder  is  a communica- 
tion from  “ Goth,”  in  which  he  comments  on  the 
opinion  given  by  me  as  to  the  inferiority  of  the 
Chichester  stone  for  weight-bearing  purposes.  He 
erroneously  assumes  that  my  conclusions  were 
based  solely  on  the  crushing  weights  of  the  stone 
experimented  on.  If  he  will  refer  to  the  remarks 
made  at  the  Institute,  he  will  find  that  the 
structural  weakness  of  the  stone  was  alluded  to 
and  explained  ; and  of  this  any  one  can  form  his 
own  opinion  by  holding  a thin  vertical  slice  to  the 
light.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  rays  of  light  pass 
horizontally  through  the  pores  of  it ; and  there  is 
every  indication  of  mechanical  weakness  in  the 
character  and  internal  formation  of  the  stone.  I 
will  here  mention  that  the  blocks  of  stone  from 
which  the  experiments  were  made  were  examined 
microscopically,  and  no  appearance  of  disruption 
was  visible ; but  I do  not  argue  from  this  that  its 
elasticity  was  unimpaired;  indeed,  its  general  in- 
ternal structure  renders  the  elasticity  liable  to  he 
affected.  I think  also,  that  the  stone,  from  loss  of 
moisture,  has  become  harsher  and  more  brittle 
than  when  quarried ; but  this  Cannes  out  my  obser 
vations  on  the  unfitness  of  the  stone.  * * ' 

Aepbed  Thompson. 


Chain  Maktno  by  Machinery.  — In  the 
United  States,  chains  of  all  sizes,  from  those  of 
the  jeweller  to  anchor  cables,  are  manufactured 
by  machinery;  and  it  was  recently  stated  that  a 
company  to  manufacture  them  was  being  formed 
at  New  York,  with  a capital  of  a million  dollars. 

Le  Mans,  France.— The  Protestant  “Temple, 
at  Le  Mans,  Sartbe,  France,  is  to  be  opened  for 
service  on  the  5th  of  May.  This  structure  is 
erected  in  a very  plain  manner,  and  on  the  front 
are  the  words,— “Temple  Evangelique.  It  is 
surmounted  by  a cross  of  freestone. 

Society  op  Painters  in  Water  Coeofes. 

The  fifty-seventh  exhibition  of  the  Old  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours  is  now  open,  at  the 
Gallery  in  Pall-mall.  It  comprises  29o  pictures, 
and  is  of  average  excellence.  We  must  return 

Cambridge  Architectfrae  Society.— At  the 
first  meeting  of  the  society  for  the  Easter  term, 
Mr  J.  W.  Clark,  of  Trinity  College,  read  a paper 
upon  “ The  Cathedral  of  St.  Magnus,  Kirkwall. 
Besides  speaking  of  it  historically,  he  explained  its 
architectural  arrangement  and  detail,  with  the 
aid  of  illustrations,  showing  the  different  points  of 
character  in  the  building. 

A New  Metaeeic  Alloy.— M.  Aich,  ot  Brus^ 
sels,  is  reported  to  have  produced  an  alloy  which 
presents  the  advantage  of  working  as  well  cold  as 
hot ; and  which  may  be  forged  without  losing  its 
cohesion;  melts  very  readily ; and  can  be  after- 
wards submitted  to  the  operations  of  hammering, 
rolling,  and  punching.  It  is  said  to  be  cheaper 
than  brass,  and  to  cost  much  less  than  red  copper. 
In  the  state  of  homogeneous  fusion,  it  consists  of 
60  parts  copper,  38-2  of  zinc,  and  1-8  of  iron. 

Swindon. — A correspondent  says  : — The  Great 
Western  Railway  Works  at  Swindon  have  recently 
been  greatly  increased,  and  gradual  additions  to 
the  number  of  workmen  are  constantly  going  on, 
so  that,  unless  supplied  by  private  speculators,  the 
company  must  erect  a number  of  dwelling-bouses, 
in  addition  to  the  mass  of  buildings  already  on 
their  bands.  At  the  Old  Town,  the  estate  of  the 
National  Freehold  Land  Society  is  being  well 
taken  up.  , ... 

Westbofrne  Athenxfm  Hale. — A new  hall 
has  been  built  at  the  hack  of  Havelock-terrace, 
and  in  the  rear  of  the  new  Atbenmum  now  m course 
of  erection  In  Westbourne-grove.  In  form  it  is  a 
parallelogram,  rather  more  than  twice  the  length 
of  its  width ; being  30  feet  wide  by  upwards  of  70 
feet  long  and  27  feet  iu  height.  The  roof  is  of 
an  elliptical  shape,  and  divided  into  large  square 
compartments  throughout.  The  principal  ribs  are 
supported  upon  moulded  stone  corbels  in  the  side 
wall,  which  are  finished  with  ornamental  arcading 
upon  each  side  and  end  of  h^^h-  There  are  no 
windows  in  the  side  wall,  but  it  is  lighted  by  sky- 
lights formed  in  the  compartments  of  the  ceiling, 
about  one-fourth  of  which  is  glass.  There  is  a 
gallery  at  the  entrance  end  of  the  hall,  and  plat- 
form at  the  other  end,  raised  about  3 feet  above 
the  general  level  of  the  floor.  The  ceiling  has 
been  decorated  with  lines  of  blue  and  red  border- 
ing, with  pouncings  of  stars  between,  the  whole 
being  arranged  within  the  compartments  of  the 
ceiling.  The  painting  and  decorating  have  been 
executed  by  Mr.  James  Warrington,  under  the 
direction  of  the  architect  to  the  building,  Mr. 
Arthur  Billing,  of  the  firm  of  Newman  & Billing. 

Aid  for  poor  Artists  and  Literary  Men. 
The  excursion-month  is  fast  approaching:  the 
country  sends  its  hundreds  of  thousands  to  the 
capital  of  the  arts : they  will  make  their  myriad 
footsteps  echo  through  halls,  exhibitions,  and 
museums : bow  many  of  these  buildings  display 
their  treasures  cost-free  ? Now,  sir,  I would 
suggest  that  in  all  these  receptacles  of  art,  science, 
and  literature,  there  should  be  appealing  money- 
boxes, the  funds  to  be  dedicated  (for  much  would 
be  dropped  therein)  to  an  asylum  for  poor  artists  by 
profession  and  its  maintenance,  and  poor  literary 
men.  The  system  is  capable  of  such  extensive 
application,  and  is  so  obvious,  that  I shall  barely 
suggest  it,  and  no  more;  for  sure  I mn  that 
hundreds  of  thousands,  if  it  entered  their  minds, 
would  drop  their  coin  cheerfully  for  the  necessities 
of  those  whose  works  have  delighted  them  so 
often,  or  whose  heads  have  at  least  attempted  it. 
I would  more  particularly  urge  this  upon  that 
leviathan  institution,  the  British  Museum  (since 
it  seems  that  a few  paltry  hundreds  is  all  that 
Government  ever  intends  to  bestow),  the  proceeds 
to  bo  handed  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Literary 
Fund  as  often  as  he  shall  make  application.  Let 
an  orifice  he  made  in  the  first  lobby,  and  another 
in  or  at  the  door  of  the  library,  where  the  teeming 
brains  of  so  many  benefactors  of  their  race  teach 
from  the  shelves  of  that  institution  the  rising 
genius  of  a great  people. — J.  A.  G. 


Coen  fsed  as  Ffel.— On  a certain  portion  of 
the  Illinois  prairies  corn,  according  to  an  American 
paper,  is  being  used  as  fuel  instead  of  coal,  and  is 
bund  an  excellent  substitute.  In  the  district  re- 
ferred to,  corn  is  said  to  be  13^  cents  per  bushel, 
and  coal  12  to  17  cents.  Not  only  is  the  difference 
in  price  in  favour  of  corn,  hut  a bushel  of  it  gh  es 
more  heat  than  a bushel  of  coal. 

Accidents. — Two  painters,  while  engaged,  at 
Brighton,  iu  painting,  the  facade  over  a shop- 
front in  Montpellier-road,  were  on  a plank  laid 
upon  crutches  on  two  ladders,  when  suddenly  the 
plank  snapped  asunder,  and  they  were  precipitated 
to  the  ground.  One  of  them  fell  upon  his  head, 

and  was  severely  injured. At  the  Bury  Gas 

Works  some  carpenters  were  engaged  in  covering 
the  old  gasometer,  when  one  of  them  fell  into  the 
tar  and  water  beneath,  about  7 feet  deep  ; the 
other  men  were  so  much  frightened  that  they 
could  not  render  assistance  until  the  manager 
suspended  himself  by  his  arms  from  one  of  the 
baulks.  When  the  carpenter  rose  the  second 
time  to  the  surface,  he  fortunately  succeeded  in 
catching  hold  of  the  manager,  and  the  other 
men  then  drew  both  up. 

The  Decay  of  the  Larch.— A writer  m the 
Scottish  Farmer  and  EorticuUurUt  attributes  the 
spread  of  diseased  larches  to  the  planting  of  seeds 
from  the  cones  of  diseased  larch-trees.  It  is 
known  that  diseased  plants,  like  many  diseased 
animals,  tend  to  profuse  reproduction  ; and  this,  it 
is  said,  is  the  case  with  the  diseased  larch  : indeed 
it  is  the  custom  of  horticulturists  to  life,  root- 
prune,  and  replant,  fruit-trees  for  example,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  checking  their  individual  growth, 
and  so  increasing  their  fruit-bearing  properties,— 
at  the  expense  of  healthful  and  continued  e.xist- 
ence  to  the  individual  trees,  doubtless,  the  life  of 
the  individual  being  absorbed,  as  it  were,  and  ex- 
hausted, in  the  life  or  perpetuity  of  the  species. 
We  recollect  an  instance  of  this,  in  which  we  had 
a very  handsome  Scottish  laburnum  tree  trans- 
planted at  Brompton,  though  afraid  it  was  too 
old  for  the  purpose.  The  roots  were  very  much 
torn  and  destroyed : nevertheless,  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  it  yielded  an  immense  profusion  of 
magnificent  flowers,  in  strings  no  less  than  15  to 
18  inches  long,  and  was  regarded  by  all  who  saw 
it  as  a wonder  of  its  kind.  In  two  years  there- 
after it  died.  In  the  case  of  the  diseased  larch, 
the  cones  are  exceedingly  plentiful,  and  cheap; 
and  they  are  hence  used  in  the  production  of  new 
plantations;  and  as  the  progeny  resembles  the 
parent,  doubtless,  in  this  as  in  other  cases ; it  is 
held  to  be  no  wonder  that  the  larch  disease  is 
spreading.  Could  not  fresh  stocks  of  cones  he  im- 
ported from  the  native  haiitat  whence  the  larch 
was  introduced,  not  very  many  years  since,  into 
this  country  ? 

Paper  Deapeey.— The  Japanese  paper  hand- 
kerchiefs must  be  coming  at  last.  At  least  paper 
neck-kerchiefs,  scarves,  or  neck-ties,  “ in  every 
colour  and  pattern,”  are  among  the  latest  of  those 
inventions  for  which,  we  suppose,  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  twice-promised  removal  of  the  tax  on 
paper  must  be  held  responsible.  It  is  not  paper 
neck-ties  alone,  however,  that  are  now  advertised 
as  the  latest  novelty  in  the  paper-drapery  line; 
but  “ paper  bands  for  clergymen  and  members  of 
the  bar,”— especially  those  “ members  of  the  bar,” 
we  dare  say,  who  have  plenty  of  room  in  their 
empty  brief  bogs  for  a stock  of  paper  drapery. 
There  are  also  “ paper  shirt-fronts,”  “ paper 
waistcoats,”  “ paper  hats,  water-proof,’’  and 
“ paper  bonnets  of  the  latest  fashion,  trimmed 
with  paper  lace  and  paper  flowers;”  besides  “paper 
lace”  and  “paper  lace-collars,  cuffs,  and  stomach- 
ers for  ladies,”  as  previously  advertised,  and 
various  other  forms  of  paper  drapery,  millinery, 
and  mantua-making.  Of  the  paper  neck-ties  the 
Critic  says:  “They  arc  printed  in  imitation  of 
silk  and  gingham,  with  such  exactness  as  to  defy 
detection,  save  on  close  inspection!”  The  same 
paper  states  that,  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  paper 
manufacturers,  who  have  again  been  stimulated 
by  the  prospect  of  the  extinction  of  the  paper 
duty,  “ Some  extraordinary  samples  of  newly- 
imported  Japanese  paper  were  e,xhibited,  one  of 
which  was  of  such  prodigious  strength  that  the 
material  of  which  it  is  composed  might  be  manu- 
factured into  ropes;  and  another,  which  is  fib  for 
bed-hangings  and  wearing  apparel,  so  much  re- 
sembles stuffs  of  wool  and  silk,  that  it  is  often 
taken  for  them.”  Thus,  like  so  many  others  of 
our  Western  novelties,  we  see  that  paper  drapery, 
or  linen  shoddy,  as  we  lately  called  it,  is  an 
Eastern  invention,  and  probably  not  a new  one 
at  all.  There  seems  to  be  a prospect,  too,  of  a 
return  to  the  papyrus  of  ancient  Egypt,  as  one  of 
the  very  best  materials  for  the  anticipated  great 
extension  of  the  paper  manufacture. 
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Free  Lectures  ok  Music.  — The  Gresham 
lectures  on  mueic,  by  professor  Edward  Taylor, 
will  be  delivered  in  the  theatre  of  the  college, 
Basinghall-street,  on  the  evenings  of  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  next,  the  6th,  7th,  and 
8th  inst,,  at  seven  each  evening.  The  lectures  will 
be  illustrated  by  a full  choir,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Turle,  organist  of  the  Abbey.  The  doors  open  at 
half-past  sLx,  and  the  admission  is  free. 

Cost  OF  Hoxtheau  Harbour. — It  appears  from 
the  estimates  just  presented  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  the  sum  required  for  the  new  works  at 
Holyhead  Harbour  in  1861-2  is  65,000/.,  which 
will  leave  667,000/.  to  be  voted  in  subsequent 
years.  The  original  estimate  of  the  entire  cost 
was  808,063/.  The  total  of  the  estimated  cost  up 
to  the  present  time  is  1,920,000/.,  on  account  of 
which  1,188,000/.  have  been  voted  from  1815  to 
1860. 

Institution  of  Crvix  Engineers. — On  April 
23rd,  Mr.  G.  P.  Bidder,  president,  in  the  chair,  the 
paper  read  was  on  “ The  National  Defences,”  by 
Mr.  G.  P.  Bidder,  jun.,  B.A.  The  author  showed 
the  importance  of  the  question,  by  stating  that 
during  the  last  eight  years  29,(W0,000/.  bad  been 
expended  in  the  maintenance  and  reconstruction 
alone  of  the  navy, — about  8,000,000/.  representing 
the  value  ofnew  ships, — besides  which  12,000,000/. 
had  been  recently  voted  for  the  construction  of 
military  coast  defences. 

Electro  Telegraphic. — At  the  principal  tele- 
graph stations  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the 
direction  of  the  wind  throughout  the  kingdom,  at 
ten  a.m.  daily,  are  now  shown.  On  a large  map 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  hung  in  the  lobbies  of  the 
stations,  a circle,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
surrounds  each  seaport  and  principal  city,  on  the 
circumference  of  which  circle  names  expressive 
of  the  different  kinds  of  weather,  and  also  the 
initials  of  the  different  points  of  the  comp.ass, 
are  printed.  Two  small  watch  hands,  one  I’ed 
and  the  other  white,  are  inserted  in  each  circle. 
By  means  of  the  hands  the  state  of  the  weather 
and  the  direction  of  the  wind  throughout  the 
country  are  indicated,  and  the  progress  of  ships 
known  to  be  on  our  coast  can  be  pretty  accu- 
rately guessed  at 'from  day  to  day.  It  is  expected 
that  these  maps  will  come  into  general  use 
amongst  persons  interested  in  shipping,  who  can 
have  the  hands  in  the  circles  regulated  by  the 

telegraph  company  every  day. The  report  of 

the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  states  that,  in 
the  cable  recovered  and  brought  home  by  Captain 
KeU,  there  was  not  the  slightest  symptom  of  dete- 
rioration  or  decay  in  the  gutta-percha.  It  had 
been  subjected  to  a severe  electrical  test,  accord- 
ing  to  the  Chemical  News  ; and  a comparison  be- 
tween the  present  state  of  insulation  and  the  re- 
cords of  original  tests  of  the  most  perfect  portions 
of  the  cable  when  it  left  the  gutta-percha  works 
three  years  ago,  showed  that  an  actual  improve- 
ment had  taken  place  in  its  condition  since  it  was 
laid  down.  Were  not  the  company,  then,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  rather  hasty  in  abandon- 
ing the  whole  line  ? 

ThE^  DRpKING-FoUNTAIN  MOVEMENT.— The 
new  \ ictoria  Fountain,  Old  Pye-atreet,  West- 
minster, has  been  opened.  The  fountain  is  erected 
m a very  poor  vicinity,  and  in  front  of  the  Female 
Home  of  Industry.  It  consists  of  a bronze  front, 
on  either  side  of  which  are  cherubs  supporting  an 
arch  of  flowers,  and  surmounted  by  the  bust  of  her 
Majesty.  The  water,  which  is  supplied  by  the 
Chelsea  Waterworks  Company,  and  afterwards 
filtered,  runs  from  a bronze  lion’s  head,  in  a per- 
petual “slaver,” — not  a very  pleasant  or  sightly 
idea,  as  we  have  before  noted  of  lion’s  head  designs 
for  drinking  fountains ; and  the  waste  is  carried 
down  to  a trough  underneath,  for  the  use  of  dogs. 

H has  been  erected  at  the  joint  expense  of  the 
norkiDg  Men’s  Committee  and  the  Metropolitan 

Drinking  Fountain  Association. A new  driiik- 

mg  fountain,  erected  by  the  Bristol  Young  Men’s 
Chnstian  Total  Abstinence  Society,  near  the 
weighing-house  at  the  Clare-street  end  of  the 
Drawbridge,  Bristol,  has  been  formally  inaugu- 
rated. The  fountain,  which  will  now  be  taken 
charge  of  by  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  is  of  cast- 
iron  bronzed,  and  was  cast  by  the  Coalbrooke  Dale 
Company,  from  designs  furnished  by  Messrs.  Wills, 
Brothers,  of  London.  The  ornamental  figures  are 
in  bas-rohef.  On  the  upper  part  are  seraphs.  On 
the  right  is  represented  Moses  smiting  the  rock, 
with  an  inscription  from  psalm  cv.  47.  On  the 


other  side  there  is  a representation  of  Hagar  giving 
drmk  to  her  son  Ishmael  in  the  wilderness.  The 


1 in  the  wilderness, 

waste  water  is  carried  through  a grating  into  a dog- 
trough  underneath,  whence  it  passes  by  a waste- 
pipe  into  tbe^  sewer.  In  front  of  the  dog- trough 
is  the  inscription,  “ Love  me,  love  my  dog.”  The 
driukingcups  are  of  enamelled  iron. 


Laying  the  Found.vtion- stone  of  the 
Wellington  Column  at  Liverpool.  — Tlio 
foundation-stone  of  a column,  in  honour  of  the 
late  Duke  of  Wellington,  has  been  laid  in  Liver- 
pool, by  the  mayor.  The  site  selected  is  at  the 
top  of  Islington,  and  in  close  proximity  to  St. 
George’s  Hall  and  the  Free  Library.  The  statue 
will  be  made  of  bronze,  and  12  feet  high. 

New  Blasting  Powhee.— Some  blasting  pow- 
der, made  by  Mr.  Laurence  Geoghegan,  gunmaker, 
Galway,  from  tanner’s  waste  bark,  nitrate  of  soda, 
and  sulphur,  is  spoken  of  by  the  Qalivay  Vindi- 
cator.  Mr.  Samuel  U.  Roberts,  Engineer  to  the 
Board  of  Public  Works,  under  whose  superintend- 
ence the  extensive  drainage  works  in  the  Galway 
district  were  carried  to  completion,  says,  in  a cer- 
tificate as  to  Mr.  Geoghegan’s  powder : — " In  my 
presence  be  inserted  a small  quantity  of  it  (much 
loss  than  would  be  required  of  the  ordinary  blasting 
powder),  into  a jumper-hole  1 inch  in  diameter  and 
15  inches  deep,  iu  a very  solid  boulder  rock  of  hard 
granite  containing  about  30  cubic  feet.  On  bein;^ 
ignited  in  the  ordinary  manner  with  a fuze,  it 
burst  the  rock  into  fragments  without  making  a 
report  or  causing  spawls  to  fly  from  it  j so  that  a 
person  might  safely  stand  within  a short  distance 
without  incurring  daugei-.  Mr.  Geoghegan  states 
that  this  powder  can  be  sold  at  half  the  price  of 
the  ordinary  blasting  powder.  J am  of  opinion 
that  it  is  much  stronger  than  that  which  is  now 
generally  in  use  for  blasting  purposes. 

Claeb-market  Ragged  Schools.  — A public 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Vestry  House,  St.  Clement 
Danes,  on  Tuesday,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  above 
schools.  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  presided.  Mr. 
Peters,  the  secretary,  read  the  report,  which  stated 
that  they  had  a daily  average  attendance  of  150  for 
the  day-school,  and  60  for  the  night-school,  which 
was  opened  from  eight  to  ten  o’clock,  forthe  benefit 
of  those  who  were  occupied  during  the  day  in 
earning  tbeii-  living.  They  had  also  a Sunday 
school,  which  numbered  fifty  iu  the  morning  and 
100  in  the  evening.  The  boys  attending  the  night- 
school  had,  deposited  in  the  bank  connected  with 
it,  64/.  l-ls.  6d.  They  bad  also  established  a night- 
refuge,  at  which  the  applications  by  homeless 
boys  were  between  seventy  and  eighty  a week. 
The  estimated  expenditure  of  the  schools  and  re- 
fuge for  the  ensuing  year  would  be  200/.  The 
subscriptions  and  donations  during  the  past  year 
had  been  only  170/.,  and  a debt  was  now  owing 
by  the  school  of  nearly  30/.  The  report  was 
adopted,  and  resolutions  agreed  to,  calling  on  the 
public  to  support  the  movement. 

Ragged  Schools. — The  ragged  school  move- 
ment is  one  the  greatness  and  importance  of 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  overrate  : our  highest 
admiration  and  praise  are  due  to  the  benevolence 
of  the  noble  mind  that  suggested,  promoted,  and 
carried  it  out,  with  such  unexampled  success, 
amidst  the  most  overwhelming  difficulties.  What 
would  our  ancestors  say,  if  they  were  to  find  us 
educating  with  tenderness  aud  care  the  outcast 
and  forlorn,  the  desolate,  the  neglected,  and  desti- 
tute children  with  whom  our  cities  and  towns 
abound,— the  very  lowest  grades  of  society,  the 
ragged,  tattered,  and  filthy  urchins,  boys  and  girls, 
who  pour  forth  iu  swarms  from  our  crowded 
courts,  lanes,  and  alleys,  emaciated  with  disease 
and  starvation,  blaspheming,  swearing,  and  pilfer- 
ingall  that  comes  before  tbem,—the  companions 
of  the  most  vicious  and  depraved  ? This  great 
movement  commends  itself  to  our  sympathy 'at 
all  tijnes  j and  he  whose  heart  gives  no  response  to 
such  a work  must  be  callous  indeed  to  the  best 
instincts  of  our  nature,  and  insensible  to  the 
strongest  appeals  of  Christianity  and  philanthropy. 
The  advantages  which  society  has  reaped  from  the 
establishment  of  these  schools  are  so  great,  that 
new  ones  arc  being  opened  daily  all  over  the 
country.  Let  us  see  what  has  been  done  in  London 
alone.  Here  are  155  ragged  schools  and  15  re- 
frges,  with  morning,  afternoon,  and  eveniug'Sab- 
bath  schools,  and  an  average  attendance  of  about 
26,400  scholars.  Tliere  arc  116  week-day  schools 
with  an  average  attendance  of  15,457.  There 
are  200  week-night  schools,  averaging  over  9 400 
and  there  are  99  industrial  classes,  averao-ino-  close 
upon  3,750  scholars.  There  areover  4,3*00  volun- 
tary teachers,  132  who  were  formerly  scholars  in 
ragged  schools,  and  416  paid  teachers.  The  in- 
come  is  29,280/.,  and  the  expenses  are  29,252/. 
834  boys  aud  652  girls  have  been  sent  to  situa- 
tions from  these  schools.  76  penny  banks  are 
connected  with  them,  in  which  25,637  depositors 
have  deposited  8,888/.;  and  there  are  50  clothing 
clubs,  to  which  the  scholars  and  their  friends  have 
subscribed  592/.  These  figures  speak  for  them- 

selves.  They  are  facts  that_require  no  comment. 

of.  Jarnes's  Xtiagazine. 


WoEHING-OLASg  DWELLINGS  AT  BRISTOL.— 
We  hear,  says  the  local  that  contracts  havi 

been  entered  into  for  the  erection,  in  the  parish  o 
St.  Philip  and  Jacob  Without,  of  187  houses,  to  b( 
let  at  10?.  per  annum  each.  ^ 


TEKDEES 

For  post-office  hotel  and  offices,  Park-lane. 

J.  W.  ^ J.  Hay,  architects  . — 

garjeer g 

Roberts 3^935  „ 

Burroughs  374,  q 

Mullin  3^710  0 

Heigh  & Co 0 

Rome 3,ii)0  0 

Holme  & Nicol 3.533  0 

Tomkinson  & Son  (accepted)  .,  3,.S33  0 


For  farm  steading,  at  Thorpe  Satchville,  in  the  county 
Leicester.  Mr.  R w Tn>.ncr\r.  Melton 


of  Leicester.  Mr.  R.  W.  Johnson,  arciiitect. 

Mowbray.  Quantities  supplied  : 

Osborne,  Brothers j6'"I4 

Clifton  655 

Duxberry 637 

Hall 6,f, 

Hayes  & Barnes  (accepted) 69-3 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  Park  hnu«e.  Regent’s 
Blackstone.  Mr.  Henry  J.  Lan- 


chester,  architect 

Roxley  

Lawrence 

Fish 3g5 

Batterbury  337 


For  building  a pair  of  semi-detached  villa  residences, 
in  St.  Andrew’s-street,  Watford.  Herts.,  for  Jlr.  James 
Watkins.  Mr.  T.  Lavender,  architect: — 

London  Building  Company  ....  I26  0 0 

Woodbridge i.ggs  0 0 

Sharpington  & Cole  i.ais  0 0 

Flemming ],buo  0 0 

Rudkins..., 1,750  0 u 

Martindale 1,633  2 0 

Weller  & Bass 1. 627  10  0 


For  bmldmg  two  semi-detached  houses,  at  Erovrnswood 
Park,  Stoke  Newington.  Mr.  G.  P.  Raggetr.,  architect:— 

Ijavies ;<ri,93J  0 0 

Greeuvrood  1,650  0 0 

Hart  ],64g  0 0 

South 1,636  0 0 

Rowe j,555  0 0 

Mann ],.J82  0 0 


For  building  a savings’  bank,  on  the  Terraco,  Camber- 
well. Mr.  J.  J.  Laforest,  architect: — 

0 0 

Horsey  934  0 0 

Sawyer 917  q 0 

Heath 009  f,  0 

Crawley ggo  0 0 

Thompson s-i*  0 0 

Smith 799  0 0 

Sharpmgton  & Cole  733  0 0 


■1,899 


For  building  Ladbrooke  Chapel,  Nottinfr-luU. 
Searle,  architect ; — 

Moore  ^s,02\  0 

Myers . 1 o 9 n 

Turner  & Sons 

Ennor 

Howard 

Macey 

Hill 

Brown 

Keys  & Head  

Robinson  


Mr, 


4,493  0 0 


0 0 


For  building  a house,  in  Duke-street,  Piccadilly.  Mr. 
A.  Cates,  architect: — 

Jackson  & Shaw i£2,283  0 0 

)yood 2,273  0 0 

HiffSS 2,222  0 0 

Duncanson  fc  Co 2.200  0 0 

g'Sli  2.150  0 0 

Brown 2,120  0 0 

I’Anson 2,094  0 0 

Macey  2,069  0 0 

Faulkner  1,093  0 0 

Trollope i.gss  0 0 


For  foundations  of  church  and  presbyter3',  being  Con- 
tract No.  l for  new  Catholic  church,  Bath.  Mr  Ctias  F 

Hansom,  architect,  Clifton : 

May  & Sou  v^I.SOO  0 0 


Hill 1,350  0 0 

Bladwcll  & Ambrose  (accepted)  1,048  0 0 


For  the  repairs  and  restorations  of  the  tower,  transepts, 
and  north  aisle  of  chancel,  of  the  Brecon  Priory  Church. 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  architect.  Quantities  not  furnished:— 

Pepson  & Son  jCS.aod  0 0 

Griffiths  & Son 2,790  0 0 

Raddle  & Thompson 2,520  0 0 

James  & Price 2,321  0 0 


Pearson  & Son .^2,584 

Ruddle  & Thompson I,9M) 

Griffiths  & Son 3,8/0 

James  & Price 1,668 


For  the  erection  of  new  buildings  for  the  Xorth  Cheshire 
Heruld  newspaper  printing-office,  and  binding  and  sta- 
tionery works,  stock-room,  &c.,  for  Mr.  George  Booth, 
Hj^e,  near  Manchester.  Mr.  Joseph  Lindley,  architect, 
Ashton- uuder-Lyne.  Quantities  supplied: — 

Robinson  & Sons  i6’3S4  0 0 

Fairbrother  339  0 0 

Green  (accepted) 279  0 0 

l-'or  Pltcinhinff  and  Glazingditto. 

Beech 4,  0 0 

40  8 3 

Sidebotham  (accepted) 3i  0 0 
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Architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

\ UR  readers  have  been  informed 
of  the  changes  made  at  the 
National  Gallery,  including 
those  in  the  rooms  occupied 
by  the  Royal  Academy.  The 
staircase,  they  will  remember, 
has  been  brought  nearer  to 
the  front,  and  opens  into  what 
was  known  as  the  Miniature 
Room;  while  the  corridor  into 
which  it  formerly  opened,  and 
the  Architectural  Room,  have 
been  thrown  into  one,  and 
form  a handsome  apartment. 
The  effect  of  the  hall  is  not 
good,  the  staircase  not  being 
in  the  centre.  The  entrance 
to  the  new  Sculpture  Gallery, 
too,  is  somewhat  awkward.  We 
must  put  up  with  this,  how- 
ever, for  the  sake  of  the  im- 
provemeut  in  the  latter.  A 
tasteful  decoration  of  the  wall 
in  the  hall,  which  comes 
nearly  close  up  to  the  stair- 
case, might  be  made  to  lessen  its 
present  disagreeable  appearance. 
The  Sculpture  Gallery  is  a great  improvement 
upon  the  old  cellar  that  heretofore  did  duty ; but 
the  lighting  needs  reconsideration  and  arrange- 
ment. Besides  a large  window  at  the  end  of  each 
of  its  three  divisions,  the  vaulted  roof  of  the 
central  (and  main)  compartment  is  of  glass;  and 
the  result  is  so  general  a diffusion  of  light  that 
we  look  in  vain,  in  most  instances,  for  those 
shadows  on  which  the  effect  of  sculpture  so  much 
depends.  Probably  it  would  be  found  useful  to 
cover  the  glass  in  the  roof  up  to  within  a few  feet 
of  the  end,  where  the  window  is.  The  latter  was 
at  first  filled  with  ground-glass ; but  this  has  been 
removed,  and  clear  glass  substituted,  with  con- 
siderable advantage.  The  walls  of  the  gallery  are 
coloured  lilac.  The  whiteness  of  the  floor  is 
objectionable ; but  this  cau  be  easily  remedied  by 
means  of  drugget  or  paint.  The  cast  of  the 
Farnese  Hercules,  which  followed  the  Academy 
from  its  old  quarters  in  Somerset  House,  is  close 
to  the  steps  leading  down  into  the  gallery;  and, 
being  the  last  thing  seen  before  entering,  it  seems 
to  have  the  eftect  of  dwarfing  the  modern  works. 

The  collection  of  sculpture  is  of  more  than 
average  merit;  or,  at  any  rate,  asserts  itself  more 
vigorously  than  usual  with  increased  light. 

Going  up-stairs  we  find  that  the  hangers  have 
appropriated  the  new  room  (formed,  as  we  have 
said,  out  of  the  corridor  and  the  old  Architectural 
Room,  and  now  called  the  North  Room),  to  archi- 
tectural works,  and  other  drawings  in  water- 
colours and  chalks.  The  former  occupy  one  side 
of  the  room,  and  a half  side,  and  are  seventy  in 
number.  These  are  mostly  set  forth  in  well- 
finished  drawings;  and  we  may  suppose  that, 
architects  now  having  an  exhibition  of  their  own 
for  the  complete  display  of  architectural  and 
building  progress,  the  Academy  will  confiue  itself 
to  hanging  works  which,  either  as  designs  or 
drawings,  display  art.  Nearly  half  of  those  now 
exhibited  arc  unfortunately  hung  so  high,  and 
reflect  light  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  cannot 
be  seen,  much  less  can  they  be  judged  of.  A number 
of  the  buildings  represented,  as  a matter  of  course, 
have  been  already  described  and  illustrated  in  our 
pages;  for  example  (667),  “ Bodelwyddan  Church, 
near  St.  Asaph  : View  of  the  Chancel,”  J.  Gibson 
(an  elaborate  drawing);  (691)  "Victoria  Military 
Hospital  that  [costly  error],  on  the  Banks  of 


the  Southampton  Water,”  F.  A.  Dovey;  (694-) 
"The  new  Chapel,  Exeter  College,  Oxford,”  J.  H. 
Ue  Keux;  (696)  "Manchester  Assize  Courts,  now 
in  course  of  erection,”  M.  Waterhouse ; (692) 
"Views  Illustrative  of  Gothic  Designs  for  the 
Government  Offices,”  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A. ; (703) 
" National  Schools,  Endell-street,  St.  Giles’s, 
E.  M.  Barry,  A. ; (715)  “ The  Hartley  Institution, 
Southampton,”  now  in  course  of  erection,”  by 
Messrs.  Green  & De  Ville;  and  various  others.  Mr. 
Scott’s  drawings,  very  large  and  comprehensive, 
may  be  taken,  we  suppose,  as  a sort  of 
appeal  to  the  public  as  against  his  own  Italian 
design  for  the  Government  Offices,  which  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Minister,  and  is  about  to  come 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  Under  Mr.  E. 
Barry’s  view  of  the  Bloomsbury  schools  he  gives 
an  interior  view  and  a sketch  of  the  very  pictu- 
resque arrangement  of  the  upper  part  of  the  back 
of  the  building.  The  same  architect  also  sends  a 
view  of  the  " New  Opera-house  about  to  be  erected 
at  Malta”  (666).  The  front  is  recessed  above  the 
basement  to  form  a portico  with  four  Corinthian 
columns  between  the  wings,  terminating  with  the 
entablature.  The  wings  have  each  a detached 
column  at  each  angle,  carrying  sealed  figures,  as 
at  the  Taylor  and  Randolf  galleries,  Oxford.  Mr. 
Ferrey  sends  "Killyleagh  Castle;  a Restoration 
of  the  Gateway  and  Outworks”  (661);  " Bals- 
trode,  a seat  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  now  erect- 
iug  ” (693),  a neat  Ferreyian  Tudor  residence,  of 
large  size;  and  " Wynnstay,  a Seat  of  Sir  Watkins 
W.  Wynn,  Bart.,  now  erecting  ” (705).  The 
latter  is  in  the  Italian  style,  with  tower  and  tur- 
rets, and  promises  to  be  a fine  house.  Amongst 
other  residences  illustrated  are  (665)  " Part  of 
the  Court-yard  of  Dalzell  Castle,  Scotland  ” (656), 
R.  Billings;  " Duncrub  Castle,  Perth”  (657), 
W.  G.  Hubershon  (a  large  structure,  of  Tudor 
character,  with  tower);  " Frogmore,  near  Hert- 
ford ” (707),  W.  M.  Teulon;  "Grafton  Manor 
House,  Worcestershire,  rebuilding,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Banquetiug-hall”  (710),  D.  Brandon 
(Late  Tudor  in  style);  and  "Mansion  erecting 
at  Blackmore  Park,  Worcestershire”  (711),  by 
the  same  architect.  These  do  not  present  any 
strikingly  distinctive  features,  but  will  take 
their  places  creditably  amongst  the  “ Homes  of 
England.” 

The  drawings  of  churches  are  few  in  number, 
and  show  the  general  power  of  dealing  with 
Medifoval  forms  that  now  exists.  We  will  name 
the  chief  of  them.  663,  " New  Chapel  in  the 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Farm- 
street,”  H.  Glutton.  The  interior  is  richly  carved 
aud  coloured,  displaying  marble  shafts  and  wall- 
paintings.  The  panels  on  the  wall  over  the  altar 
take  the  shape  of  one  centre  arch  and  two  half 
arches,  which  have  an  incomplete  aspect.  671, 
“ Study  for  a Chancel,”  J.  Bentley,  is  a fine 
drawing,  and  exhibits  good  acquaintance  with  the 
materials  dealt  with.  673,  " Sketch  in  Waltham 
Abbey,”  W.  Burges,  shows  the  new  east  end, 
lately  executed  under  his  direction,  wherein  the 
architect  has  introduced  Early  English  in  connec- 
tion with  the  original  round-arch  work,  aud  with- 
out inharmonious  results.  Mr.  Hadfield  sends  a 
view  of  the  “ Church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
Barnby,  Devon,  now  being  Restored”  (677);  and 
Mr.  Pearson  internal  and  external  views  of  "A 
Church  to  be  built  in  London,”  679  aud  681. 
The  two  ranges  of  windows  in  the  chancel  suggest 
an  arrangement  that  does  not  exist.  701,  " Church 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Newport,  Mon- 
mouthshire,” Prichard  k Seddon.  The  stylo  is 
Geometric : the  body  of  the  church  is  over- 
whelmed by  the  tower  and  spire.  718,  " Design 
for  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Bournemouth,  in 
course  of  erection,”  G.  E.  Street.  The  style  is 
Geometric.  The  parts  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  with  turret  between  them  look  crowded, 
but  the  general  effect  is  very  satisfactory.  " The 
Church  of  St.  Luke,  Tor-Mohun,  Torquay,”  A.  W. 
Blomfield  (719),  has  a site  the  irregular  levels  of 
which  aid  in  a picturesque  result.  The  aisles  have 


a gable  over  each  window,  an  effective  but  costly 
arrangement,  enforcing  many  " down  pipes  ” for 
the  rain-water. 

Under  the  head  of  suggested  public  improve- 
ments, we  may  place  661  and  672, — views  of 
proposed  high-level  road,  and  viaduct  from  St. 
Sepulchre’s  Church  to  Hatton-garden,  Holborn- 
hill,  F.  Marrable;  and  (706)  "a  proposition  sub- 
mitted to  the  Government  last  session  for  endow- 
ing it  with  an  estate  of  from  50  to  100  acres, 
stretching  through  the  heart  of  the  metropolis, 
by  building  an  open  viaduct,  with  or  without 
locks,  on  both  sides  of  the  Thames,  and  for  form- 
ing permanent  canals  on  either  side,  retaining 
the  water  at  ebb-tide  up  to  6 feet  below  high- 
water  mark,  by  means  of  the  low-level  sewer 
running  through  the  centre  of  viaduct,”  H.  R. 
Newton.  The  view  ranges  from  Westminster  to 
St.  Paul’s.  The  " estate”  in  question  would  be 
environed  by  water,  and  we  should  lose  the  fine 
open  quays  aud  improved  means  of  transit  desi- 
derated. Mr.  Marrable’s  design  for  getting  rid 
of  Holborn-hill  does  not  differ  greatly  from  some 
others  we  have  seen.  Half  of  the  road  is  con- 
tinued on  a level  viaduct,  containing  shops,  ap- 
proached from  the  low  level;  and  carrying  houses 
built  on  the  high  level.  A fitting  opening  through 
the  viaduct  gives  access  to  Victoria-street. 

To  speak  of  some  more  miscellaneous  designs. 
655,  "Villas  erected  at  Roupell  Park,”  J.  Taylor, 
junior.  Mr.  Taylor,  it  will  be  remembered, 
patented  a mode  of  forming  walls  with  thin 
facings  of  either  stone  or  brick,  aud  this  drawing 
is  to  show  the  employment  of  it  in  conjunction 
with  timbers,  forming  a half-timbered  construc- 
tion. The  advisability  of  so  using  timber  is  more 
than  doubtful.  662,  “ Interior  of  Grand  Stair- 
case in  the  Mansion  now  being  erected  at  Gotten- 
burgb,  Sweden,”  W.  A.  Boulnois;  an  Italian  de- 
sign, with  galleries  round  on  the  various  stories. 
We  are  glad  to  find  Mr.  Boulnois  at  work  so  far 
afield.  668,  " The  Blind  Asylum,  Brighton,  in 
course  of  completion,”  by  S.  Clarke.  A morsel 
of  the  Ducal  Palace  serves  for  windows  on  each 
floor,  and  doubtless  makes  a sufficiently  effective 
front.  680,  “ Interior  of  the  Council  Chamber  of 
the  Royal  Horticultuial  Society  at  South  Ken- 
sington, capable  of  being  used  on  state  occasions 
for  a Vestibule  to  the  Gardens,”  designed  by 
Captain  Fowke.  This  is  a handsome  aud  spacious 
apartment,  in  the  Italian  style,  with  fiat  lights  in 
the  roof,  a cove  round  them,  and  lookiug-glasscs 
in  the  angles  of  the  room  to  give  increased 
effect  of  size.  It  is  better  as  a vestibule 
to  the  gardens  than  as  a council  chamber. 
684,  “ Gallery  of  Communication  lately  erected  in 
the  Hal)  at  Compton  Wynniattes,”  and  689, 
“Original  Sketch  for  a Public  Building,”  both 
by  M.  D.  Wyatt,  are  pen-and-ink  sketches 
scarcely  in  fitting  trim  for  their  company.  685, 
" Ceiling  of  Show-room  at  Mr,  Hancock’s,  Bruton- 
street,”  0.  Jones.  This  is  executed  in  patent 
canvas  plaster,  a valuable  material  used  by  Mr. 
Jones  in  several  similar  works,  and  shows  his 
well-known  flat  foliage.  The  colour  is  blue,  with 
white,  red,  and  gold  harmoniously  introduced. 
688,  “ Design  submitted  in  competition  for  cover- 
ing in  the  area  of  the  Royal  Exchange  with  glass,” 
H.  S.  Legg.  lu  this  iron  is  used  at  the  top  of  the 
building,  the  centre  being  filled  with  glass,  and  the 
cove  all  round  ornamented  with  coloured  panels. 
Without  being  the  best,  it  serves  to  show  how 
differeut  the  effect  would  bo  if  the  cortile  were 
covered  at  the  top  of  the  building  from  that 
produed  by  the  wretched  arrangement  that  was 
threatened.  690,  " Kintbury  Vicarage,  Berks,” 
T.  Buiy,  a good  substantial  mullion-wiiidowcd 
tile-covered  house.  692,  Proposed  Grand  Hotel 
de  la  Mediterranee,  Cannes,”  T.  Smith  k Sou. 
In  this  drawing,  Messrs.  Smith  show  the  beauti- 
fully situate  residences  of  Lord  Brougham,  and 
the  late  Lord  Londesborough  (chateau  St.  Ursule). 
The  proposed  hotel  is  a large  building  of  Italian 
character,  with  coupled  arches  carried  on  marble 
columns,  in  the  front  of  loygie  on  three  stories. 
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It  would  make  a haudsome  and  effective  build- 
ing. Amongst  the  drawings  for  hotels  in  England, 
there  is  a view  of  “the  Hotel  at  Great  Malvern, 
now  erecting,”  E.  W.  Elmslie,  but  all  that  can 
be  seen  of  it  is  that  it  is  five  stories  in  height,  and 
has  a tower.  709  sets  forth  a design  submitted 
in  competition  for  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament 
at  Ottowa,  Canada.  It  has  an  enlarged  version 
of  the  dome  and  di-um  at  the  National  Gallery, 
and  is  otherwise  so  ugly  that  we  cannot  be  sorry 
it  was  unsuccessful.  The  last  drawing  we  can 
here  mention  is  920,  “A  Drinking  Fountain,” 
H.  A.  Darbisbire,  and  this  we  have  fully  illus- 
trated and  described  on  another  page  in  our  pre- 
sent number. 


The  dinner  at  the  Royal  Academy  took  place, 
as  usual,  on  the  Saturday  preceding  the  first 
Monday  in  May.  The  President,  in  the  course  of 
his  reply  to  the  toast  “ Prosperity  to  the  Royal 
Academy,”  said  an  exhibition  of  sculpture,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fine  Arts, 
took  place  in  Westminster  Hall  in  the  summer  of 
1844', — nearly  seventeen  years  since.  My  Lord 
Palmerston,  referring,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  July,  1844,  to  the  success  of  that  exhibition, 
expressed  his  regret  that  the  space  allotted  to  the 
display  of  sculpture  in  the  Royal  Academy  was  so 
inadequate,  and  his  hope  that  the  subject  would 
receive  consideration.  In  consequence  of  that  re- 
mark the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was  then  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  gave  some  attention 
to  the  question;  but,  although  mostwillingto  effect 
a change,  his  plans,  whatever  they  may  have  been, 
were  afterwards  unavoidably  laid  aside.  Thus, 
after  so  many  years,  it  has  been  reserved  for  his 
lordship,  with  whom  the  suggestion  originated,  to 
carry  into  effect  an  improvement  for  which  the 
sculptors  of  this  country  have  reason  to  be,  and 
are,  most  grateful.  I will  only  add  that,  consider- 
ing the  difficulties  with  which  the  architect  had  to 
contend,  the  result,  on  both  sides  of  the  building — 
I bad  nearly  said  on  both  sides  of  the  House — may 
he  regarded  as  highly  satisfactory.  The  rapidity 
■with  which  the  work  has  been  executed  has  taken 
many  by  surprise.  A doubt,  I believe,  existed 
among  the  sculptors  whether  the  room  could  pos- 
sibly be  ready  in  time;  and  this  may  have  induced 
some  to  postpone  the  completion  of  their  works. 

Lord  Palmerston,  replying  for  “Her  Majesty’s 
Ministers,”  said,  the  fine  arts  are  not  only  a source 
of  intellectual  enjoyment  to  the  nation  in  which 
they  flourish  ; hut  they  are  also  a measure,  in  the 
estimation  of  other  countries,  of  the  honour,  of  the 
dignity,  of  the  reputation,  of  the  position  of  the 
country  to  which  they  belong  in  the  scale  of  civi- 
lized nations.  In  fact,  the  office  of  art  is  higher 
even  than  that;  for  not  only  does  the  artist  pro- 
mote the  intellectual  enjoyment  of  his  contempo- 
raries,— not  only  does  he  raise  them  in  the  scale  of 
social  existence, — but  be  perpetuates  the  records 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  and  even  of  those  ages 
which  have  preceded ; and  hands  down  from  gene- 
ration to  generation  those  memorials  of  great 
events,  those  records  of  distinguished  men,  which, 
being  subjected  to  the  faithful  eye,  are  more  in- 
structive and  more  permanent  monitors  of  the 
greatness  and  glory  of  a nation  than  even  those 
traditions  which  may  be  conveyed  sometimes  to 
the  treacherous  and  forgetful  ear. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  called  on 
to  speak  in  connection  with  “ the  Interests  of 
Literature.”  Speaking  of  the  connection  between 
literature  and  art,  Mr.  Gladstone  observed  it  was 
never  more  beautifully  illustrated  than  in  the 
group  of  the  famous  Laocoon  compared  with  the 
not  less  famous  description  in  the  poem  of  Virgil, 
and  with  regard  to  which  literary  men  for  ages 
argued  whether  it  was  the  group  that  suggested 
the  poem,  or  the  poem  that  suggested  the  idea  of 
the  sculptor.  Modern  criticism  has  resolved  that 
controversy,  and  has  determined  that  both  were 
original,  and  that  the  treatment  of  each  was 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  each 
art, — the  name  of  the  poet  well  known,  that  of 
the  sculptor  unknown,  but  not  less  illustrious ; 
each  relying  on  his  own  inspiration  ; each  pursu- 
ing the  path  of  his  own  distinct  orbit  of  human 
excellence,  parallel  to  each  other ; each  one  en- 
tire, varying  one  from  the  other;  independent  of 
each  other,  yet  never  servile  one  to  the  other. 
Such  may  they  ever  continue.  I should  not  ven- 
ture to  offer  any  opinion  of  the  height  to  which 
English  artists  have  attained;  yet  there  are  some 
points  which  mark  their  proceedings,  upon  which 
any  man,  as  a man,  may  give  an  opinion.  He 
may  judge  of  the  spirit  in  which  they  work.  I 
have  before  me  two  men  I need  not  name,  each  of 


them  most  distinguished  in  one  of  the  sister  arts 
which  are  united  together  in  the  Academy;  and 
of  whom  I believe  I may  say  that,  at  about 
the  same  time,  they  having  received  a commis- 
sion for  the  execution  of  a great  work  from  high 
authority,  and  each  having  executed  the  commis- 
sion in  a manner  that  must  have  satisfied  the 
severest  taskmaster,  independent  of  himself;  yet 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  had  satisfied  the 
severer  taskmaster  still  that  he  bore  within  in 
his  own  mind  and  heart ; and  each  of  them  has 
given,  or  is  about  immediately  to  give,  the  whole 
of  his  achieved  labour  to  pitiless  destruction,  in 
order  to  begin  again  something  that  may  approach 
more  nearly  to  his  ideal  perfection.  The  state  of 
art  cannot  be  other  than  promising  when  such  a 
spirit  of  resolute  self-sacrifice  .and  chivalrous  de- 
votion distinguishes  its  professors, — men  who  have 
attained  the  command  of  unlimited  public  confi- 
dence,—men  whoso  very  name  is  enough,  inde- 
pendent of  criticism,  to  give  circulation  to  what- 
ever they  produce. 

The  Rresideut  drank  the  health  of  the  Lord 
Mayor;  saying,  the  prosperity  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don, which,  in  its  results,  embraces  so  many  useful 
objects,  comprehends  also,  in  due  gradation,  the 
encouragement  of  the  flue  arts.  In  connection 
with  these  arts  it  is  gratifying  to  notice  the  gra- 
dual and  great  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  of  late  years,  and  is  still  taking  place,  in 
the  e,xternal  appearance  of  the  City  of  London, 
properly  so  called;  showing  that  an  atten- 
tion to  architecture  in  its  more  useful  forms 
and  applications  may  combine  the  cultivation  of 
good  taste  with  public  convenience  and  security ; 
and  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  replying,  expressed  the 
gratification  it  gave  him  to  see  the  exhibition 
and  meet  those  who  had  contributed  to  it.  Our 
country,  he  continued,  for  the  last  half  century, 
has  been  occupied  in  works  of  physical  science,  in 
great  improvements  of  mechanism,  in  matters 
which  have  tended  greatly  to  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  the  world.  It  has  done  enough  in 
that  way  to  suffice  for  the  glory  of  the  country ; 
but,  notwithstanding  all  that,  art  has  made  great 
progress  too. 

Nearly  the  last  toast  was  the  health  of  the 
Chief  Commissioner,  the  lion.  W.  Cowper,  in 
proposing  which  Sir  Charles  Eastlako  said  the 
skilful  arrangements  which,  under  unpromising 
conditions  of  space,  have  been  planned  and  com- 
pleted in  the  recent  alterations  of  this  building, 
do  honour  to  the  architect,  Mr.  Pennethorne; 
but  we  are  indebted  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  Works  for  enabling  the  builders  to  complete 
their  labours  within  the  appointed  time.  After- 
wards, when  Mr.  Cowper  acknowledged  the  toast, 
he  paid  a graceful  compliment  to  the  skill  of 
Mr.  Peiinethorne. 


THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  LONDON. 

We  continue  our  report  of  Mr.  Hope’s  address 
on  this  subject.*  lie  advocated,  and  still 
adhered  to  the  belief,  that  the  greatest  im- 
provement in  London  would  be  the  construc- 
tion of  a river-side  park  between  Westminster 
Abbey  and  Charing  Cross.  Whilst  we  had  the 
great  forest  track  of  Kensington  Gardens  and 
Hyde  Park — whilst  we  had  the  meadow  of 
the  Green  Park  and  the  ornamental  garden  of 
St.  James’s  Park  coming  within  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  of  the  river,  it  was  a shame  and 
disgrace  that  this  great  sweep  of  country  in  the 
middle  of  the  town  should  not  come  down  to  its 
natural  basis — namely,  the  Thames.  There  were 
many  other  schemes  which  a fervid  imagination 
might  dream  of.  Sweeping  away,  not  without  a 
sigh,  St.  James’sPalace,  opening  St.  James’s  Street 
to  the  Park,  and  then  carrying  it  forward  until  it 
touched  and  was  lost  in  the  Regent’s  Park,  w’ould 
be  a magnificent  improvement.  But  putting  all 
these  considerations  aside,  the  practical  question 
was,  how  to  improve  London  as  it  stands.  The 
lecturer  then  gave  an  outline  of  the  configuration 
of  the  ground  on  which  London  stands,  which  he 
said  was  admirably  suited  by  its  undulating  cha- 
racter to  conduce  to  a picturesque  effect  in  its 
buildings.  There  was  hardly  any  town  of  the 
size  of  London  that  lay  in  a country  of  so  high 
an  average  elevation.  Venice  and  Amsterdam 
respectively,  perhaps,  the  most  picturesque  South- 
ern and  Northern  cities  in  the  world,  were  each 
of  them  situate  iu  morasses  won  from  the  sea. 
To  be  sure,  the  presence  of  water  up  and  down 
the  str  eets  of  those  towns  and  the  character  of  the 
buildings  that  fringe  the  quays  give  to  Venice  and 
Amsterdamtbeir peculiar  character;  hut, compared 
to  those  cities,  London  was  a series  of  broken  hills, 
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in  fact  almost  a mountainous  country.  The  cause  of 
this  vast  size  of  London  was  nothing  to  be  prondof. 
London  might  have  had  all  its  population,  all  its 
healthfulness, and  agreat  deal  more,and  much  more 
convenience  than  it  bad  at  present,  but  for  the 
accidental  fact  of  the  building  of  this  city  having 
got  from  the  bands  of  proprietors  into  those  of 
middle  men,  and  from  their  hands  into  those 
of  double  middlemen  under  them.  The  system 
of  giving  leases,  advantageous  as  it  might  be  in 
many  cases,  produced  a spirit  of  speculation, 
and  the  various  proprietors  of  farms  about 
London  threw  them  into  the  market,  and 
endeavoured  to  realize  in  their  lifetime  by  part- 
ing with  them  on  building  leases.  The 
principle  was  adopted  of  erecting  buildings 
which  covered  the  maximum  of  ground  area  with 
the  minimum  of  vertical  height ; and  so  London 
had  grown  up  with  a combination  of  different 
proprietors  and  difierent  building  leases  under 
those  proprietors,  until  it  bad  reached  that  pain- 
ful superfluity  of  area  even  compared  with  its 
population  which  he  hoped  would  enable  us  to 
increase  London  not  into  Essex  or  Hereford  north 
and  south,  but  upwards  into  the  sky,  in  buildings 
more  aerial,  more  bright,  and  more  elevated. 
London  being  a northern  city,  of  course  depended 
much  on  atmospheric  effects.  Those  southern  suns 
gave  a clear  sky,  a climate  which,  except  when  a 
thunder  storm  came  on,  was  of  almost  unbroken 
brilliancy,  but  there  were  none  of  those  half 
shades,  those  mists  that  came  and  went,  that  play 
and  variety  of  atmosphere  which  represented  the 
same  building  under  difierent  aspects  at  difierent 
times.  Those  atmospheric  effects  were  what  the 
northern  architect  should  rely  on.  He  must  not  rely 
too  much  on  combining  foliage  with  house  building. 
Foliage  did  very  well  in  climates  where  not  much 
coal  was  burned,  where,  consequently  there  was 
no  deleterious  atmosphere,  and  where  the  warmth 
of  the  sun  kept  evergreens  green,  or  brought  out 
the  deciduous  trees  early  in  spring.  In  London 
the  combined  effect  of  coal  smoke  and  a cold 
climate  caused  the  trees  to  come  out  very  late, 
and  to  turn  black  very  early.  Common  sense  had 
taught  Englishmen  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
foliage  was  to  mass  it  together,  to  bring  as  it 
were  large  tracts  of  country  inside  the  town, 
and  mass  his  foliage  with  broad  belts  of  turf 
between  them.  Our  parks  illustrated  that  prin- 
ciple, as  did  also  our  principal  squares,  such  as 
Grosveuor-square,  Lincoln’s-inu-fields,  &c.  In  a 
warmer  climate  the  planting  of  trees  in  streets 
might  be  adopted,  and  it  might  be  advantageous 
here  also;  though,  as  he  had  said,  it  was  not  to 
be  relied  on.  In  Amsterdam,  for  instance, 
there  were  rows  of  trees  along  the  streets, 
which  iu  summer  conduced  much  to  the  pic- 
turesqueness of  the  city;  but  even  in  winter 
the  gables  compensated  for  the  absence  of  the 
foliage.  Any  great  scheme  of  reconstruction  was 
not  to  be  thought  of : the  widening  of  streets  and 
the  making  of  short  cuts  whenever  that  could  be 
ett'ected  were  what  we  should  rely  on.  A great 
deal  would  be  done  with  broad  pathways  being,  as 
it  were,  swept  out  by  a cannou-ball,  and  the 
various  means  to  that  end,  though  in  themselves 
they  might  seem  insignificant,  would  produce  a 
satisfactory  result.  To  come  to  the  point — what 
were  to  be  the  main  principles  of  the  future  archi- 
tecture of  London  ? Design  was  one  : material 
was  another.  He  contended  that  under  the  bead 
of  design  they  might  come  to  two  main  prluciplea, 
each  of  considerable  importance.  The  first  was  to 
play  with  the  sky  line  ; to  take  that  sky  line  and 
deal  with  it  boldly  as  the  most  important  feature 
of  the  whole  huiUUiig.  The  second  was  to  con- 
struct every  house  as  In  itself  a unit  standing  by 
itself,  looking,  of  course,  more  to  its  height  thiiu 
to  its  width.  The  principle  of  building  houses  in 
terraces,  which  was  the  principle  that  must  be 
adopted  in  a monumental  city,  and  the  principle  so 
often  adopted  iu  London,  could  never  be  satis- 
factory. Do  what  you  will,  there  was  sometlung 
about  it  that  betrayed  the  sham.  In  building  a 
town,  even  if  it  were  necessary  to  make  a street 
as  straight  as  an  arrow,  it  would  be  better  to  break 
up  and  destroy  the  uniformity  of  the  terrace.  The 
idea  of  causing  it  to  resemble  a palace  front  could 
never  be  realised  ; and  if  the  builder  had  to  make 
one  house  higher  than  others  it  would  he  better 
to  place  it  at  the  corner  instead  of  in  tbe  centre  of 
the  mass.  The  sky  line  resolved  itself  into  three 
special  forms ; namely,  the  pyramid,  tbe  tower, 
and^the  cupola.  By  the  pyramid  he  meant  every- 
thing that  tapered  up  with  two  lines  meeting  at  a 
central  point : it  included  the  spire,  the  cone,  and 
the  gable.  By  the  tower  he  meant  everything 
that  rose  in  a square  mass,  and  thus  the  tower  in- 
cluded the  massive  chimney-stack.  By  the  cupola 
he  meant  everything  that  rose  with  lines  more  or 
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less  curvilinear,  and  under  that  term  he  in- 
cluded the  Mansard  roof.  These  three  included 
everything;  out  of  which  the  slcy  line  ought 
to  be  formed;  and  in  building  in  London,  with 
its  varied  atmospheric  effects,  the  sky  line 
ought  always  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
An  architect,  if  he  had  the  selection,  would  choose 
the  corner  of  two  places  for  the  erection  of  his 
building,  on  account  of  the  opportunity  it  gave 
him  for  rounding  off,  which  added  so  much  to 
the  general  effect.  That  was  a very  laudable 
ambition,  because  then  he  would  have  scope 
there  which  he  would  fail  to  find  elsewhere. 
Dealing  then  with  houses  as  units,  what  were  they 
to  come  to  ? The  first  thing  to  look  to  was  the 
elevation  of  the  front,  which  was  all  in  all.  It 
is  often  very  seductive  to  draw  a very  pretty 
geometrical  elevation,  but  they  might  take  his 
word  for  it,  that  was  very  often  little  better 
than  a mockery,  a delusion,  and  a snare,  when 
building  in  a town.  Every  building  has  a front, 
but  it  has  also  two  sides  and  a back,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  front,  with  respect  to  the  two 
sides  and  back,  would  as  often  lead  astray  as  lead 
in  the  right  direction.  Look  to  what  London  is  : 
blocks  of  houses,  enclosing  hollow  squares  within. 
These  blocks  could  not  be  called  absolutely 
square,  as  they  were  generally  longer  in  front 
than  deep  behind.  If  buildings  were  erected 
nearly  on  the  same  elevation,  be  would  not  say 
they  would  see  an  ugly  back,  because  that  would 
be  hidden,  but  a side  that  in  no  way  corre- 
sponded with  the  front,  and  they  would  also  see  an 
ugly  cornice  stopping  inches  round  the  corner. 
These  cornices,  be  would  say,  were  the  greatest 
temptations  that  could  come  in  a frail  and  erring 
architect’s  way.  They  should  avoid  cornices  as 
they  would  avoid  any  other  form  of  evil.  If 
they  could  carry  it  round  they  should  do  so; 
but  if  they  put  a great  lump  of  a cornice,  hang- 
ing in  front  and  ending  in  nothing,  they  would 
make  a great  sham,  and  expose  themselves  to 
the  criticism  they  richly  deserved  from  those  who 
would  look  more  than  1 inch  round  the  corner. 
They  should  deal  with  the  sky-line  as  he  had 
stated,  run  the  building  up  into  a cupola,  tower, 
or  pyramid,  and  then  they  would  place  the  cor- 
nice in  its  right  position.  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  cornice  should  not  play  its  part, 
hut  its  part  should  he  a very  subordinate  one  in 
this  northern  architecture  which  he  advocated. 
It  should  be  the  base  of  the  sky-line  capping, 
not  the  termination  of  the  vertical  building. 
Eor  instance,  if  they  had  a cornice  as  the  termi- 
nation, how  could  the  chimneys  be  carried  out 
well?  and  yet  a good  solid  stack  of  chimneys, 
in  the  hands  of  a good  architect,  is  not  only 
virtually  hut  really  a tower.  It  gave  elevation 
and  formed  a break.  It  might  be  to  a great  degree 
grand,  and  at  the  same  time  to  as  great  a degree 
unsightly.  Any  stack  of  chimneys  that  required 
crockery  or  metal  topping  was  not  only  a failure 
but  a solecism,  both  architectually  and  actually. 
By  building  the  stack  in  a mass,  which  was  not 
consistent  with  the  heavy  cornices  be  spoke  of, 
they  would  secure  the  sky-line  and  have  domes- 
tic comfort  for  those  within,  and  architectural 
beauty  for  the  building.  He  would  give  them 
an  instance  of  a great  opportunity  lost.  If  they 
stood  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  Green 
Park,  they  would  have  west  the  whole  stretch  of 
Piccadilly ; south,  the  broken  ground  of  the  Green 
Park,  terminating  with  some  of  the  towers  on 
the  Palace  of  Westminster.  The  spires  of  several 
churches  were  also  to  be  seen,  and  a glimpse  was  also 
got  of  Buckingham  Palace,  to  which  distance  lent 
a charm  which  it  was  said  was  not  to  be  found 
nearer.  They  would  see  also  a large  building 
which  he  believed  was  intended  for  a hotel.  It 
was  an  offence  to  the  eye,  and  why  ? Because 
the  details  were  mean.  If  it  had  a Mansard  roof 
and  a few  stacks  of  chimneys  well  disposed,  then 
at  a distance  of  200  yards  they  would  mass  these, 
hut  they  are  wanting;  aud  where  this  building 
might  be  the  turning  point  of  a great  town  land- 
scape, it  was  a huge  block  of  deformity.  That 
might  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  what  be 
had  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  them.  He  did 
not  know  to  whom  the  design  of  that  hotel  was 
owing,  and  therefore  he  did  not  speak  from  per- 
sonal feeling,  but  merely  from  observation  of  the 
edifice.  Lower  down,  Bridgwater  House  also 
failed  with  chimneys.  They  were  just  sufficient 
to  attract  the  eye,  bub  not  sufficient  to  make  a 
rest  for  the  eye  which  they  attracted.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  Stafford  House,  though  they 
were  both  great  masses,  with  good  architecture 
more  or  less  about  them;  but  there  was  want  of 
sky-line  that  was  more  especially  needed  owing  to 
the  slope  of  the  ground  in  that  direction.  If 
they  went  to  Hanover-squarc,  to  Hyde  Park, 


anywhere  in  Grosvenor-square,  they  would  see 
the  spire  of  that  beautiful  building,  St.  George’s 
Church,  producing,  if  it  was  a hazy  day,  a fine 
atmospheric  effect.  The  site  of  the  building 
might  have  been  an  accident,  hut  the  effect  was 
great.  Wren’s  western  end  of  Westminster, 
with  all  its  defects,  was  a great  mass.  Near 
it  were  Mr.  Scott’s  very  picturesque  houses; 
and  in  the  same  ueighbourhood,  that  monu- 
ment of  which  a very  high  official  was  able 
to  speak  with  such  a superb  superabundance 
of  ignorance  the  other  day.  In  looking 
through  London,  it  would  he  found  that  street 
scenery  had  not  been  altogether  disregarded. 
There  was  the  Euston  Hotel,  with  its  high  eleva- 
tion; there  was  also  the  Great  Western,  which 
was  a great  improvement;  also  the  Victoria 
Hotel,  near  Buckingham  Palace,  which,  without 
entering  into  a discussion  of  design,  from  its  alti- 
tude boldly  thrown  skyward,  from  the  stone  of 
which  it  was  b\iilt,  and  from  its  pyramidal  roof, 
was  to  be  admired.  Looking  at  these  edifices, 
nobody  would  say  that  the  cause  of  architecture 
was  not  growing  in  London.  There  is  a house 
lately  erected  on  the  west  side  of  Bishopsgate- 
street, — Mr.  Wilkinson,  architect, — in  which  the 
form  of  Italian  Gothic  has  been  introduced,  and 
the  cornices  have  been  dealt  with  so  as  not  to 
make  the  fatal  mistake  of  looking  round  the 
corner;  the  pyramidal  roof  has  been  carried  out, 
and  those  who  approached  the  building,  would 
find  a specimen  of  magnificent  architecture, — a 
good  outline  aud  great  beauty  and  delicacy  of 
detail.  Mr.  Barry’s  schools  at  the  corner  of 
St.  Giles’s-street  were  also  works  of  very  high 
merit : the  height  is  great,  and  the  gable,  which  is 
one  of  the  elements  of  the  sky-line,  successfully 
handled.  They  were  aware  that  gables  could  only 
be  dealt  with  very  gingerly  in  London,  owing  to 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Building  Act, — 
one  of  the  objects,  no  doubt,  being  to  guard 
against  fires.  That  should  be  considered  by 
architects,  and  it,  of  course,  deprived  them  of 
full  scope.  Those  buildings  by  Mr.  Barry  had 
a very  good  altitude,  and  a very  sufficient  gable, 
and,  inside,  the  rooms  were  airy,  light,  and  well 
distributed.  That  was  a locality  in  which  build- 
ings of  more  or  less  merit  would  he  found.  The 
schools  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin  showed  con- 
siderable study.  The  buildings  be  alluded  to  were 
massed  together,  and  the  unity  contributed  to  the 
great  whole  of  London’s  future  picturesqueness. 
They  showed  what  the  town  might  ho  if  fairly 
taken  in  hand  by  one  person  after  another,  each 
person  aiming  at  some  particular  object.  It  was 
a mistake  to  think  that  iu  Amsterdam  and 
Venice,  or  any  other  Continental  town,  the 
buildings  were  all  first-rate,  or  even  tenth-rate. 
They  were  generally  thirty  or  forty  rate.  It 
was  the  ensemble  to  which  they  owed  their  effect, 
making  them  appear  as  if  with  respect  to  each 
it  had  been  Its  design  and  intention  to  carry  out 
one  idea, — aud  not  to  the  mere  mechanical  piling 
of  them  together.  I will  not  take  you  through 
the  City ; hut  in  tho  Cifey  there  are  many  very 
sumptuous  edifices  round  about  our  public  build- 
ings. There  is  Mr.  Sarle’s  edifice,  and  the  still 
more  sumptuous  Marine  Insurance  Office;  then 
there  is  the  somewhat  fantastic  Telegraph  Office 
behind  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  also  the  small 
but  pretty  schools  of  St.  Mary’s,  Aldermanbury, 
erected  within  a few  years  by  an  architect  seated 
in  tho  City.  If  they  proceeded  onwards  to  the 
poorer  neighbourhoods,  they  would  traverse  street 
after  street,  uniform,  and  monotonous,  and 
wretched,  and  their  hearts  would  sink  within 
them ; yet  here  and  there  they  would  see  a sam- 
ple of  what  enlightened  enterprise  might  carry 
out.  In  one  of  the  poorest  parts  of  Bethnal 
Green,  Miss  Coutts  had  built  three  great  lodging- 
houses,  two  of  which  are  complete  and  the  third 
almost  out  of  hand.  They  are  solid  masses,  on  a 
huge  scale,  constructed  of  fire-proof  material,  with 
some  pretensions  to  architectural  elegance  in  their 
sky-line,  and  with  a hulk  and  solidity  which 
carry  beauty  with  them.  These  are  full  of  inha- 
bitants, and  are  the  representatives  and  correla- 
tives of  many  streets  and  houses,  massed  into  those 
great  structures.  How  far  the  habits  of  the 
population  might  allow  them  to  live  in  “flats” 
instead  of  houses  was  a matter  which  he  could  not 
then  enter  into,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  here  and  there 
the  experiment  had  been  tried,  and  there  had 
been  enough  success  achieved  to  warrant  its  imi- 
tation, not  merely  by  the  architect  but  by  the 
philanthropist.  He  had  taken  them  so  far  through 
a great  deal  of  London,  but  had  not  yet  entered 
on  Belgravia,  or  Tybnrnia,  nor  into  that  region 
which  bad  been  built  in  a quarter  the  name 
of  which  he  was  afraid  he  could  not  accurately 
give.  A few  years  ago  he  would  have  called  it 


North  Brompton,  now  he  believed  he  should  desig- 
nate it  South  Kensington.  Whether  it  was  North 
Brompton  or  South  Kensington,  there  were  large 
houses  and  straight  streets  there.  No  doubt  they 
were  improvements  in  the  buildings  compared  with 
what  they  might  have  been  some  years  ago.  The 
height  is  greater  in  Tyburnia  than  iu  Belgravia, 
and  in  Brompton-Kensington  than  in  Tyburnia. 
There  is  an  improvement  also  in  the  roofing.  Still 
there  are  many  points  which  do  not  admit  of  so 
much  praise.  The  material  is  almost  confined  to 
compo.  The  distribution  of  streets  is  that  mi- 
serable one  of  right  angles,  square  blocks,  muta- 
tions of  palaces,  terraces,  in  short,  where  we 
want  houses.  There  was  no  harmony  in  them 
with  ancient  Loudon.  They  were  the  last  spe- 
cimens of  every  thing  which,  if  they  meant  to 
make  the  metropolis  picturesque,  they  ought  to 
avoid.  There  was  intended  to  he  in  the  last  of 
those  regions, — South  Kensington, — a building,  not 
yet  risen  above  the  ground,  which,  they  were  told, 
would  be  completed  by  the  Ist  of  May,  1862  : he 
meant  the  Great  Exhibition  building.  He  should 
have  hoped  and  wished  that,  in  a lecture  on  the 
architecture  of  London,  one  might  have  wound 
up  with  a glowing  panegyric  on  that  very  vast 
expanse  of  structure.  He  feared,  however,  that, 
with  all  desire  to  see  the  Exhibition  successful, 
with  all  desire  to  give  all  praise  to  every  good 
intention,  he  conld  not  be  very  florid  or  very 
enthusiastic  in  his  laudation  of  that  design. 
People’s  tongues  had  been  tied,  because  it  was 
such  a very  good  intention.  It  would  seem  like 
throwing  dirt  in  the  face  of  one’s  benefactor  to 
criticize  it.'  On  the  other  hand,  one  did  not 
like  to  cast  reproach  on  anything  that  was  like 
an  effort  of  genius,  or  which  might  seem  to  be 
genius,  emanating  from  quarters  which  possessed 
the  merit  that  agenerous  man  alwaysappreciated — 
that  of  self-instruction.  But  still  he  feared  he 
should  express  something  not  very  far  distant  from 
profound  disappointment  at  the  design.  It  w'as 
allowable  to  be  disappointed  at  a first  effort.  It 
was,  he  hoped,  not  a crime  to  he  disappointed  at 
the  large  glass  cupolas ; and  disappointment  would 
not  have  been  changed  into  approbation  had  the 
still  larger  central  cupola  continued  to  form  a 
portion  of  the  design.  And  there  he  would  leave 
the  Exhihitiou  of  1862.  He  had  been  speaking 
so  much  of  design  that  he  had  left  himself  little 
time  to  speak  of  material.  Those  who  bad  stu- 
died the  progress  of  architecture  could  not  fail  to 
realize  how  much  their  resources  in  the  way  of 
material  had  been  developed ; bow,  instead  of 
being  confined  to  mere  Bath  and  Portland  stone, 
or  the  ordinary  brick,  they  had  gone  into  the 
polychromatic  development  of  real  material.  If 
they  went  into  this  style  at  all,  they  should  do  so 
boldly.  The  materials  should  be  of  the  best  sort, 
each  in  its  proper  place,  and  all  well  and  strongly 
exhibited.  They  saw  too  often  the  polychromatic 
style  of  architecture  carried  out  with  the  yellow 
brick  of  London,  with  a few  red  bricks  thrown 
in  here  and  there.  That  would  not  do.  The 
hands  should  be  bold  and  broad,  and  the  colours 
distinct.  By  some  means,  fair  or  foul,  they  should 
bully  the  brick-maker  into  giving  better  bricks, 
such  as  were  used  iu  many  of  the  brick  buildings 
on  the  Continent.  The  magnificent  hospital  of 
, Milan  was  built  of  red  bricks,  with  mouldings 
carried  out  in  the  same  material — hard  red  bricks, 
which  stood  the  wear  and  tear  of  centuries.  If 
they  could  get  that  material  in  England,  well 
and  good;  if  not,  they  should  go  elsewhere  for  it. 
That  which  they  used  at  present— the  yellow,  red, 
and  black — fused  into  a uniform  chocolate  under 
the  London  smoke.  They  should  therefore  use 
other  tints,  such  as  green.  That  colour  might 
be  used  in  painting  window-frames,  and  in  other 
portions  of  the  structure.  But  whatever  colours 
they  used,  yellow,  red,  black,  or  green,  they  should 
be  of  superior  quality,  and  be  more  boldly  dealt 
with.  Time  warned  him  to  draw  to  a close.  They 
would  hear  in  mind  that  he  had  dealt  exclusively 
with  secular  architecture.  He  had  done  so  because 
he  believed  that  the  brunt  of  the  battle  now  rested, 
80  far  as  town  architecture  was  concerned,  with 
that  particular  branch.  Churches  which  had  both 
gables  and  spires  took  care  of  themselves.  Eccle- 
siastical architecture  had  gone  on  improving,  and 
had  contributed  more  than  any  one  had  an  idea 
of  to  the  picturesqueness  of  London;  and  he  left 
it  as  it  was,  not  because  he  did  not  realize  its 
real  importance  iu  every  way,  or  underrate  it,  hut 
because  it  was  not  the  point  which  required  ex- 
pansion and  improvement.  The  next  matter  he 
would  observe  was,  that  up  to  the  present  he  bad 
not  insisted  upon  style.  He  thought  he  had 
hardly  iu  the  course  of  the  lecture  used  the  words 
Renaissance,  Gothic,  and  Classic.  He  had  not 
adopted  that  reticence  from  cowardice,  or  from  a 
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desire  to  avoid  the  subject.  He  was  a Goth- 
more  than  that,  he  was  a Northern  Goth  ; but  he 
was  aniious  to  beautify  the  Nor  hern  Gothic  wnth 
the  best  iioiuts  of  other  styles  namely,  the 
Italian-Gothic  ami  the  Itnhan-Itahan ; for  now 
that  nice  distinction  should  bo  drawn.  He  was 
willing  to  give  a welcome  to  the  best  features  of 
Crrecian  and  Italian  Gothic,  and  to  extend  the 
highest  adtniration  to  buildings  of  those  classical 
and  varioiis  stales,  either  in  or  out  of  London.  He 
looked  on  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  as  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  picturesque  architecture. 
Then  there  was  that  magnificent  structure  which 
they  saw  when  looking  up  Ludgate-hill.  The 
forest  of  City  spires  to  be  seen  wherever  the  eye 
turned,  and  the  grand  conception  of  Hawksmore, 
who  learned  his  lessons  nob  only  in  Italy,  but  on 
the  Rhine.  If  they  looked  at  St.  George’s-in-the- 
East,  they  would  realize  the  inspiration  which  he 
must  have  drawn  from  styles  very  little  appre- 
ciated by  men  in  those  days.  He  was  ready  to 
give  credit  wherever  credit  was  due ; wherever 
conception  and  originality  got  play.  He  was  a 
Northern  Goth,  be  hoped,  in  conviction,  not  in 
pri-judice;  because  he  believed  the  Gothic  best 
fulfilled  certain  general  rules  of  taste  which  ought 
to  be  applied  in  London.  If  they  bad  gone  with 
him  in  treating  houses  as  units,  not  as  component 
parts  of  terraces;  if,  as  he  had  appealed  to  them 
to  do,  they  would  play  with  the  sky  line  ; if  they 
made  the  cupola,  the  pyramid,  and  the  tower  the 
main  features  of  that  sky  line ; if  they  attended  to 
design,  and  adopted  judicious  variety  of  colour  In 
the  materials,  then  he  left  It  to  their  calm  and 
cold  judgment  to  answer  in  what  style  they  found 
the  best  exemplification  of  all  these  principles. 
He  appealed  to  their  calmest  and  coldest  judg- 
ment j and  the  more  calm,  the  more  cold,  and  the 
more  critical  that  judgment  was,  the  better  he 
would  be  pleased;  for  then  would  they  be  the 
more  likely  to  answer, — “ The  Gothic  is  the 
style  with  which  they  could  best  grapple  with 
those  problems.”  If  they  did  not  do  so,  for  his 
part,hewould  be  much  surprised.  In  the  mean  time 
he  trusted  he  bad  not  occupied  their  time  improfit- 
ably.  His  endeavour  had  been  to  point  out — be 
feared  be  had  done  so  imperfectly — how,  little  by 
little,  they  could  all  of  them  work,  as  it  were,  like 
ants,  so  that  contributing,  by  small  degrees  to  the 
great  heap,  they  might  deal  with  this  London  of 
ours, — this  vast,  sometimes  cold,  often  foggy, — this 
northern,  this  great,  this  inimitable  London,  and 
might  each,  in  his  own  measure,  help  to  convert 
it  into  a picturesque  city  in  conformity  with 
the  natural  variations  of  its  soil  and  those 
rules  of  architecture  which  they  had  learned 
in  northern  climates.  London  would  bo  a pic- 
turesque city  if  they  set  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel.  Its  picturesqueness  would  not  be  the  pic- 
turesqueuess  of  abrupt  rocks  and  deep  valleys,  such 
as  they  would  have  in  Edinburgh;  but  apicturesque- 
ness  in  which  the  vastness  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
metropolis  much  more  than  compensated  for  those 
accidental  advantages, — where  the  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  the  houses,  its  numberless 
streets,  and  the  number  of  reconstructions  that 
go  on  day  after  day,  may,  with  a very  small 
amount  of  talent  expended  on  them,  produce  a 
great  result.  There  is  the  very  highest  architec- 
tural talent  available  in  London  now.  The  very 
highest  talent  is  nsed  here  and  there,  and  in  a 
great  many  cases  a secondary  amount  of  talent, 
and  that  secondary  talent,  imitating  the  higher, 
will  carry  on  the  great  work  which  we  all  desire 
to  see  accomplished.  If  there  was  only  something 
like  unity  of  intention  and  desire  to  build  for  the 
sake  of  the  town  itself,  and  not  merely  for  the 
individual  structure,  with  a true  idea  of  elevation 
and  aspect,  as  viewed  not  from  a few  yards  distant, 
but  from  whatever  point  the  perspective  could  be 
gained, — if,  above  all,  the  builders  could  he  got  hold 
of  and  made  to  understand  that  monotonous  rows 
of  tenth-rate  houses,  run  up  with  starved  designs  in 
horrid  terraces,  were  not  commodious,  beautiful, 
nor  even  cheap,— if  houses  were  built  for  their 
own  sake,  as  part  of  a whole,  and  not  for  the  sake 
of  any  fancied  uniformity  with  the  house  next 
door, — if  they  could  get  into  the  mind  of  the 
builder  that  London  is  not  ucaput  mortaum,  but  a 
great  city  in  the  course  of  rebuilding, — then  it 
might  be  rebuilt  into  something  most  picturesque 
and  beautiful,  by  the  multitudinous  aggregation 
of  units  one  with  another.  They  might  lay  the 
foundation  of  converting  this  London  of  ours, 
which  is  so  often,  and  so  often  unjustly,  a mockery 
and  laughing-stock,  both  to  people  at  home  and 
abroad,  into  a metropolis  which  might,  in  a cen- 
tury or  two  hence,  have  a name  all  through  the 
world  for  infinite  variety,  infinite  beauty,  infinite 
quaintness,  and  also  infinite  gracefulness  of  archi- 
tecture. 


The  Chairman  (Mr.  Scott),  called  on  the  meeting 

to  join  in  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer. 
The  subject  which  had  been  dealt  with  in  so  inte^ 
esting  a manner  was  one  of  great  importance,  and 
should  not  be  passed  over  without  some  remark, 
however  short.  What  could  he  so  important  as 
the  advancement  of  architectural^  art  ? What 
could  so  supply  an  object  to  exercise  it  as  improving 
and  raising  from  its'low  state  of  architecture  the 
greatest  city  that  the  world  ever  saw.  London, 
he  was  glad  to  sny,  was  showing  signs  of  rising 
from  its  low  estate,  and  helping  in  the  great  work. 
Such  lectures  as  they  had  just  heard  would  have 
a very  great  effect.  Each  of  them  in  his  own  special 
sphere  was  called  upon  from  time  to  time  to  think 
on  these  special  subjects.  It  was  not  often  they 
were  called  on  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  whole 
of  the  subject,  and  to  the  aggregate  of  the  subject, 
but  it  was  highly  desirable  that  their  attention 
shouldbe  directed  to  the  greatness  of  the  taskbefore 
them,  and  that  they  should  all  do  the  best  they 
could  to  carry  out  those  great  principles  by  attend- 
ing to  the  breaking  of  the  sky  line  as  well  as  the 
material  which  they  made  u?e  of.  For  the  last 
fifty  years  a series  of  Building  Acts  had  restricted 
the  architect  very  much;  but  notwithstanding 
these  resolutions,  there  was  great  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  genius.  Let  them  try  to  get  at  the 
minds  of  the  builders,  who,  as  a general  rule, 
when  they  designed  rows  of  houses,  probably  did  so 
by  calling  to  their  aid  young  architects  not  yet  in 
practice.  It  should  be  impressed  upon  those 
young  architects  that  they  ought  to  intlueuce 
their  employers  to  throw  a little  more  of  the  pic- 
turesque into  their  structures.  With  respect  to 
materials,  it  behoved  every  architect  to  attend  to 
the  colouring,  so  that  their  work  would  not  be 
reduced  to  a dull  monotony.  All  their  efforts 
would  be  in  vain  so  long  as  they  did  not  secure 
proper  materials.  The  only  way  to  obviate  the 
existing  evil  was  to  obtain  vitrified  brick  without 
a glazed  surface.  Hitherto  bricks  of  this  descrip- 
tion had  only  been  produced  at  a very  great  cost: 
he  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  be  so,  and  he 
believed  that  if  proper  attention  were  directed  to 
the  subject;  good  and  permanent  vitrified  bricks 
of  the  kind  he  referred  to  could  be  produced  at  a 
reasonable  price.  If  by  the  use  of  such  material 
they  could  get  rid  of  the  present  dull  monotony  of 
colouring  they  would  have  a chauce  of  malung 
London  beautiful  and  light,  as  she  was  already 
vast  and  grand.  The  chairman  concluded  by 
again  calling  on  the  meeting  to  thank  Mr.  Beres- 
ford  Hope  for  his  admirable  lecture. 


GENERAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ROYAL  IN- 
STITUTE OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Institute 
was  held  on  Monday  evening,  the  6th  of  May,  to 
receive  the  report  of  the  council  on  the  state  of 
the  property  and  affairs  of  the  Institute,  together 
with  a balance-sheet  of  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments; and  to  elect  officers  of  the  Institute,  and 
examiners  under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act, 
for  the  ensuing  year.  Rrofessor  Donaldson,  V.R., 
presided.  The  meeting  was  very  numerously 
attended. 

The  report  read  was  of  a very  satisfactory 
character,  and  the  balance-sheet  showed  that  the 
finances  were  in  a very  flourishing  condition.  Of 
these,  hereafter. 

The  chairman  having  proposed  the  adoption  of 
the  report, 

Mr.  Tite,  M.P.,  seconded  the  motion,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  observations  commented  on  the  inter- 
ference of  the  civil  and  military  engineer  in  domain 
really  belonging  to  the  architect. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  in  supporting  the  propo- 
sition (which  was  afterwards  carried  unanimously), 
expressed  his  fear  that  architecture  was  not  pro- 
vided with  a special  place  in  the  proposed  Exhibi- 
tion of  18G2.  He  condemned  the  building  which 
it  was  proposed  to  erect  for  it,  and  said  it  was  to 
be  hoped  the  works  exhibited  would  show  that 
architects  were  necessary  to  architecture. 

Thanks  to  Mr.  Cockerell,  R.A.,  president,  moved 
by  Mr.  Scott,  R.A.,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Ashpitcl ; 
to  the  vice-presidents  and  council,  moved  by  Mr. 
Charles  Barry  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Scott;  to 
the  honorary  secretaries,  Mr.  Hayter  Lewis  and 
Mr.  James  Bell,  moved  by  Mr.  Godwin  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Tite ; and  to  the  honorary  solici- 
tor and  auditors,  moved  by  Mr.  Mair  aud  seconded 
by  Mr.  Ferrey,  were  passed  with  unanimity  aud 
warmth. 

The  Chairman,  after  some  observations  pointiag 
out  the  extreme  fitness  of  Mr.  Tile  for  the  office 
of  President,  invited  that  gentleman  to  say  if  he 
would  serve  if  elected. 

Mr.  Tite  replied  that  if  appointed  by  the  gene- 


ral wish  of  the  meeting,  he  would  act  willingly, 
and  do  all  in  his  power  to  further  the  interests  of 
the  profession.  He  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
profession  suftered  in  1851  through  the  President 
not  being  a professional  man. 

It  was  thereupon  proposed  by  Mr.  Godwin, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  Mair,  that  Mr.  Tite, 
M.P.  and  F.ll.S.,  be  elected  President  for  the 
year  ensuing. 

It  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  Street,  and 
seconded,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  desirable 
to  continue  electing  an  architect  as  President, 
that  Mr.  A.  J.  Beresford  Hope  be  the  President 
for  the  year. 

Mr.  Hope  expressed  his  wiliinguess  to  serve  if 
elected. 

After  much  discussion,  the  election  of  President 
was  adjourned  for  a week  by  a very  small 
majority. 

The  following  officers  were  elected: — Vice- 
Presidents  — Messrs.  T.  L.  Donaldson,  M.  D. 
Wyatt,  and  G.  G.  Scott ; Honorary  Secretaries — 
Messrs.  T.  Hayter  Lewis  and  James  Bell ; Hono- 
rary  Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence~Mr. 
F.  C.  Penrose;  Ordinary  Members  of  Council — 
Messrs.  B.  Ferrey,  W.  Haywood,  C.  C.  Nelson,  J. 
Nortou,  E.  M.  Barry,  J.  Fergusson,  R.  Kerr,  W. 
Slater,  G.  E.  Street,  and  J.  B.  Waring;  Treasurer, 
Sir  W.  R.  Farquhar,  hart.;  Honorary  Solicitor, 
Mr.  W.  L.  Donaldson ; auditors,  Messrs.  Horace 
Jones  and  Arthur  Cates. 


THE  CONTEST  FOR  THE  PRESIDENCY 
OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

Sir, — Few,  I think,  who  were  at  the  meeting 
on  Monday  evening  will  fail  to  have  been  struck 
with  the  extreme  uudesirableuess  of  a conflict 
such  as  that  with  which  we  are  threatened.  How- 
ever strong  may  be  our  individual  preferences  for 
one  or  another  of  the  candidates,  and  however 
much  we  might  individually  rejoice  to  see  one  or 
another  of  them  in  the  president’s  chair,  the  pain- 
ful fact  remains  that  the  contest,  by  which  alone 
either  of  those  now  proposed  can  attain  it,  is 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
Institute.  If,  however,  such  a contest  be  in- 
evitable,  the  ill  effects  which  I foresee  may,  per- 
haps, be  in  some  degree  mitigated  by  doing  what 
may  be  to  divest  it  of  a personal  or  a party  cha- 
racter. Let  us,  then,  inquire  for  a moment 
whether  the  candidates  have  not  each  of  them 
claims  wholly  irrespective  of  party  views. 

First,  then,  as  to  Mr.  Tite.  Ho  stands  in  the 
foremost  rank  in  our  profession;  he  is  retired  from 
its  active  pursuit,  aud  is  a man  of  independent  for- 
tune ; he  is  a man  of  great  and  extensive  informa- 
tion, not  only  on  matters  bearing  upon  our  art, 
but  upon  general  subjects;  be  is  well  known  to 
the  public  and  to  public  men,  a man  of  un- 
flinching courage  aud  determination;  and,  lastly, 
he  happens  to  be  the  only  architect  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  possesses  a singular  aptitute  for  public 
business,  which  may  bo  of  importance  during  the 
year  of  the  Great  Exhibition. 

Secondly,  as  to  Mr.  Beresford  Hope.  He  is  the 
son  of  the  celebrated  Thomas  Hope,  and  inherits 
his  devotion  to  the  study  of  architecture,  of  which 
he  is  one  of  the  most  munificent  patrons;  though 
nou-professional  and  a man  of  fortune,  he  devotes 
a large  proportion  of  bis  time  to  the  promotion  of 
objects  connected  with  architecture,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  do  BO  for  along  course  of  years.  Though 
not  at  the  present  moment  in  Parliament,  he  has 
been,  and,  no  doubt,  will  be  so  again;  and  his 
social  position  brings  him  in  constant  contact 
with  those  in  power.  He  is  the  originator  of  a 
most  important  movement,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  ensure  the  representation  of  our  art  in  the 
approaching  Exhibition  on  a scale  and  in  a manner 
worthy  of  its  rank  among  the  fine  arts  ;*  aud  to 
this  object  he  is  devoting  his  time  aud  his  influ- 
ence ; he  is  a mau  of  great  urbanity  of  manner  and 
of  tact  in  the  conduct  of  public  business  ; aud 
finally,  is  the  author  of  an  architectural  work  of 
considerable  merit,  aud  in  every  way  a most 
accomplished  man. 

The  two  principal  candidates,  then,  having  these 
recommendations,  let  those  who  support  them  do 
so  rather  ou  these  grounds  than  because  one  is 
supposed  to  be  hostile  and  the  other  favourable 
to  the  revival  of  Gothic  architecture.  If,  however, 
the  claims  of  neither  can  be  advocated  without 
party  or  personal  strife — so  injurious  to  a society 
like  ours — let  both  withdraw  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  unauimity,  and  let  us  have  for  our  president 


* Simply  on  the  ground  of  coivectness,  it  must  be 
mentioned  that  the  movement  was  originated  by  the 
Council  of  tlic  Institute  of  British  Architects  at  the  end 
of  last  year,  and  was  referred  to  in  our  volume  for  IsQy, 
p.  784. 
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a man  who,  though  not  possessing  every  one  of  the 
claims  enumerated  above,  can  boast  of  many  of 
them,  and  who  adds  to  them  the  somewhat  im- 
portant recommendation  of  being  the  founder  of 
the  Institute,  of  having  devoted  to  its  interests 
twenty  years  of  most  devoted  labour,  and  of  not 
being  in  any  strong  degree  a representative  of 
either  of  the  parties  into  which  our  individual 
tastes  divide  us.  F.  K.  I.  B,  A. 

Athenmum. 

*#*  It  was,  at  first,  our  intention  to  have 
omitted  mention,  in  the  notice  we  have  given  of 
the  meeting,  of  the  gentlemen  named  for  the 
office  of  president,  as  being  the  more  agreeable 
course  for  both  j but  the  position  of  the  writer 
of  the  above  claimed  from  us  the  insertion  of  it, 
and  led  us  to  take  another  course.*  We  must  set 
him  right,  however,  in  one  respect.  Mr.  Tite 
w.as  not  “a  candidate,”  although  he  may  be 
so  now.  When  that  gentleman  was  requested 
by  the  late  Council  to  allow  himself  to  be  nomi- 
nated for  the  president’s  chair,  he  refused 
distinctly  to  become  a candidate,  and  consented  to 
serve  on  one  condition  alone,  namely,  that  he  was 
elected  by  the  meeting  nem.  con.  This  he  re- 
peated emphatically  on  Monday  evening;  and 
those  gentlemen  who  have  thought  it  desirable  to 
interpose  a candidate  in  opposition  to  the  unani- 
mous invitation  on  the  part  of  the  Council, 
may,  therefore,  deprive  the  Institute  of  the 
advantages  that  might  result  from  the  services  of 
Mr.  Tite  in  the  capacity  of  president.  Under 
the  altered  circumstances,  however,  he  will 
doubtless  yield  his  objection,  and  allovr  his 
friends  to  elect  him.  Our  own  opinion  as 
to  the  desirability  of  having  a professional 
rather  than  a non-professional  president  has 
been  often  expressed,  so  that  Mr.  Hope  is  not 
likely  to  misinterpret  our  remarks:  and  we  believe 
this  desirability  to  be  greatly  increased  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  coming  year,  it  being  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  profession  should  be 
fully  represented  in  the  Councils  of  the  approach- 
ing International  Exhibition. 


WHAT  ABOUT  THE  LABOUR  QUESTION? 
the  French  of  M.  Chevalier,  Member 
of  the  Institute.'] 

A GREAT  aid  in  this  study  will  be  to  look  back 
on  the  progress  already  by  the  people,  and  to  note 
how  our  field  and  town  labourers  have  reached 
the  point  where  they  now  are,  a condition  which, 
if  not  all  it  should  be,  is  still  vastly  better  than  it 
was  in  ancient  times. 

The  study  seems  cold  and  abstract  compared 
with  much  that  is  occurring  around  us,  hut  it 
offers  us  the  only  means  of  substituting  for  the 
passions  which  obscure  trutb  the  reason  which 
brings  her  forward  in  the  light. 

In  the  dawn  of  civilization,  the  men  employed 
by  the  head  of  a family  to  assist  him  in  his  labours 
were  slaves,  possessing  nothing,  not  even  their 
owii^  persons,  and  who  passed  their  lives  in  a 
destitution  of  which  the  poor  of  our  time  can 
form  no  conception.  The  great  majority  of  men 
were  necessarily  under  the  curse  of  the  hardest 
labour,  and  could  have  bad  no  enjoyment  of  life. 
Their^  toil  was  unprofitable  as  severe,  because  it 
was  lightened  by  none  of  the  inventions  which 
fertilize  modern  industry.  They  had  none  of  the 
biglily-fiuished  tools,  implements,  machines,  and 
the  various  other  appliances  which  m.ark  steps  in 
improvement,  and  give  effect  to  others.  The 
natural  forces,  as  wind,  water,  the  elasticity  of 
ste.am  had  not  yet  been  subjugated  to  our  use. 
The  lower  animals  gave  us  as  yet  but  feeble  assist- 
ance, for  no  one  knew  how  to  turn  them  to  account. 
Thus  the  horse’s  industrial  uses  were  confined  to 
carrying  burdens.  Hoads,  again,  were  so  bad  that 
wheeled  vehicles  could  scarcely  be  forced  up  their 
ascents,  and  were  subject  to  sink  so  deep  in  the 
mire,  that  no  prayers  the  waggoner  was  accustomed 
to  ofl'er  Hercules  could  disengage  them.  There 
were  no  money  advances : industry  was  distributed 
to  e.xcess,  without  anything,  however,  of  what  we 
call  division  of  labour;  and  hence  another  cause 
why  production  was  both  costly  and  difficult.  The 
labourer  himself  wanted  aptitude  for  his  work : 
labour  produced  little  for  the  slave,  because  it 
produced  little  for  the  master.  The  labourer, 
therefore,  lived  in  abject  wTctchedness : he  suffered 
the  triple  misery  of  body,  mind,  and  heart.  He 
w.as  a chattel  by  the  body,  a brute  by  the  soul. 

Now,  what  does  all  this  imply  ? That  in  old 
times  masters  were  tyrants,  who  for  their  plea- 
sures, or  other  selfish  ends,  trampled  under-foot 
^ry  right_cif  humanity  ! Possibly  : though  this 

* Several  letters  of  simple  advocacy  on  either  side  we 
are  coinpcllcd  to  omit. 


cannot  be  true  of  more  than  a few  of  them.  What 
is  certain  on  the  other  side  is,  that  society  was 
then  without  capital,  and  that  here  lay  the  true 
cause  of  the  evil.  Now,  tools,  machines,  every 
species  of  apparatus  which  enable  men  to  apply 
new  improvements,  is — capital.  Tho  powers  of 
nature  subdued  to  our  use,  her  forces  laid  hold  of 
in  machines,  and  subjected  to  the  will  of  man,  the 
wind  on  the  sails  of  the  mill,  the  fall  of  the  water 
on  the  W’heel,  the  vapour  in  the  cylinder  of  the 
steam-engine,  is — capital.  The  immense  prepara- 
tions required  for  extensive  manufactures,  creating 
wealth  on  an  economic  principle,  is  again — capital. 
The  skill  of  the  workman  himself,  whether  it  be  the 
result  of  preliminary  teaching,  of  apprenticeship,  or 
much  experience,  inasmuch  as  it  increases  pro- 
duction is  in  like  manner  capital.  Thus  the 
creation  and  diffusion  of  capital  is  the  first  condi- 
tion of  popular  progress.  When  capital  has  no 
existence  the  greatest  number  must  be  in  .a  state 
of  abject  misery.  In  the  absence  of  capital  all 
that  the  labourer  can  procure  for  himself  by  the 
most  exhausting  work  is  a coarse  and  wretched 
subsistence.  If  there  be  luxury — and  even  in 
ancient  societies  there  existed  at  times  an  excessive 
luxury — it  must  be  so  exceptional  that  if  equally 
distributed  among  the  whole  people  it  would 
make  no  perceptible  change  in  their  condition.  In 
a word,  were  there  no  capital  to  support  a tolerably 
numerous  population  on  a given  territory,  a large 
number  of  men  would,  under  one  name  or  another, 
have  to  live  in  slavery ; that  is  to  say,  in  extreme 
wretchedness,  and  in  the  most  absolute  depend- 
ence. Without  capital  the  degradation  of  a part 
of  the  human  race  is  so  inevitable  .and  seems  so 
necessary,  that  the  most  elevated  and  subtle 
thinkers,  philosophers  of  whom  our  civilization  is 
justly  proud,  held  that  there  were  two  natures 
among  men — a “free  nature”  and  a “slave 
nature.”  We  owe  the  distinction  to  Aristotle, 
certainly  one  of  the  most  powerful  geniuses  that 
have  appeared  on  this  earth.  It  is  only  when 
capital  bus  accumulated  that  men’s  labour  pro- 
duces enough  to  secure  a comfortable  existence  to  ; 
a large  number,  and  to  withdraw  everybedy  from  I 
the  hideous  misery  in  which  they  formerly 
grovelled,  and  whose  degrading  influence  pressed 
equally  upon  thought  and  feeling. 

This  fundamental  doctrine,  that  it  is  by  capital 
that  the  great  mass  rise  out  of  their  brute  condi- 
tion, was  foreseen  and  expressed  in  an  original ' 
manner  by  the  philosopher  to  whom  I have  just 
referred.  “ If  the  shuttle  and  chisel  could  move  | 
of  themselves,”  says  Aristotle,  “ there  would  be 
no  need  of  slavery.”  Well,  when  men  acquired 
capital  “the  shuttle  and  chisel”  dzef  move  of  them-  [ 
selves,  and  a great  progress  was  accomplished ; i 
slavery  could  be  dispensed  with.  Just  as  human  I 
societies  shall  have,  proportionately  to  the  popula-  j 
tion,  a large  mass  of  capital,  will  the  privations — j 
material,  intellectual,  and  moral — of  the  majority  I 
become  less;  nay,  they  must  become  less,  for  the  ' 
force  which  urges  on  the  great  mass,  and  which 
tends  to  take  their  share  in  every  discovery  and  ' 
acquisition,  is  invincible.  I do  not  know  how  any- 
body  can  now  have  a doubt  of  it.  It  is  thus  that 
the  accumulation  of  capital  is  the  condition 
absolute  to  popular  progress.'  Certainly  it  is  not 
tho  only  one.  Science  must  follow  in  the  wake 
in  order  that  the  increase  of  capital  may  find  an 


every  man  as  our  brother  before  God,  and  our 
equal  before  the  law,  must  fi*uctify,  and  emerging 
from  those  caverns  of  the  soul  where  it  has  been 
lying  hid  as  in  a conservatory,  show  itself  in  the 
practical  existence  of  the  nations. 

But  civilization,  if  it  have  divers  aspects,  is 
one.  There  is  a law  of  harmony  which  presides 
over  it  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  not  possible  that 
civilization  can  advance  on  one  side  of  the  life  of 
a people  without  advancing  majestically  and  alto- 
gether in  every  other  direction.  In  a word,  there 
is  no  state  in  Europe  where  it  is  possible  that 
capital  can  increase  without  the  human  mind 
correspondingly  eniichiug  itself,  and  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  sharing  in  the  spread  of  know- 
ledge ; for  every  nation  must  rot  in  obstruction, 
or  retrograde  into  powerlessness,  where  the  senti- 
ment of  civil  equality  and  fraternity  has  not  free 
play. 

It  is  thus  that  every  system  which  is  founded 
on  a pretended  natural  hostility  between  the  in- 
terests of  labour  and  those  of  capital,  must  fall 
like  a house  of  cards.  That  there  have  been,  and 
that  there  are  still,  grasping  capitalists, — that  the 
rich  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
which  have  arisen  to  press  upon  the  poor, — arc 
things  I do  not  deny ; but  it  will  not  be  denied 
here  either  that  tho  poor  have  often  turned  the 
tables,  and  bad  their  revenges.  But  these  ex- 


cesses, from  whatever  side  they  come,  scenes  of 
rapacity  and  violence,  by  which  one  or  the 
other  evidence  their  evil  passions,  in  no  way 
weaken  the  conclusion  to  which  an  examination 
of  the  fact  has  led  ns,  namely,  that  capital  is 
the  helpmate  of  labour ; that  it  is  by  cultivating 
and  augmenting  capital  that  rags  and  destitution 
W'ill  disappear  from  our  cities;  that  we  shall  ex- 
tinguish the  vices  which  are  the  inseparable  com- 
panion of  misery,  just  as  capital,  according  to  the 
prophecy  of  the  Stagyrite,  has  struck  off  the 
chains  of  the  slave.  Thus  it  is  the  saving  of  the 
capital  possessed  by  society  and  its  increase  which 
ought  to  form  the  desire  of  all  true  friends  of  the 
working  classes, — of  those  who  wish,  with  all  their 
hearts,  that  tho  virtual  equality  inscribed  at  the 
head  of  our  laws,  may  merge  as  soon  as  possible 
into  that  practical  equality  which  subsists  in  the 
United  States,  where  nothing  in  dress,  food,  gene- 
ral manner  of  life,  I would  gladly  add,  even 
language,  discloses  any  very  great  deraaroatlon 
between  the  counterparts  of  our  peasants  or  town 
labourers,  and  the  most  polished  denizens  of  tho 
cities. 

Homer  shows  us  that  in  the  house  of  Penelope, 
who  was  simplicity  personified,  there  were  twelve 
women  occupied  day  and  night  in  grinding  the 
corn  necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  the  Queen  of 
Ithaca,  and  of  her  companions  and  guests.  We 
should  exceed  the  truth  if  we  named  three  hun- 
dred as  the  probable  number  thus  fed  by  Penelope. 
Now,  in  this  antique  community,  where  there  was 
no  capital,  and  where  everything  was  done  by  the 
sweat  of  the  brow,  it  is  clear  that  one  person  was 
required  to  grind,  and  to  grind  ill,  the  grain  con- 
sumed by  twenty-five, — perhaps  by  less  than  half 
the  number.  Now,  supposing  that  all  the  corn 
used  was  in  this  way  ground,  one  person  would 
have  been  constantly  required  to  be  grinding  for 
every  twenty-five,  or  rather  for  every  ten  or 
twelve  of  the  population.  What  an  enormous 
proportion!  We  see  by  this  example,  among  a 
thousand  others,  to  what  a point  the  human  race 
must  have  been  crushed  under  the  e.vhausting 
toils  necessary  for  supplying  the  first  necessities 
of  life,  and  how  truly  we  may  say  that  the  most 
that  men  could  then  extract  from  the  most  op- 
pressive labours  was  a wretched  subsistence.  In 
our  time  we  have  attained  such  a perfection  in 
applying  capital  to  the  purpose  of  corn-grinding, 
that  a large  mill  like  that  of  St,  Maur,  near  Paris, 
can  grind  daily  enough  flour,  by  the  aid  of  twenty 
hands,  to  ration  a hundred  thousand  soldiers, — 
that  is,  one  miller  for  every  five  thousand  con- 
sumers. Since,  in  ancient  times,  it  required  so 
much  labour  for  so  small  a result,  Penelope  had  no 
choice  but  to  maltreat  the  twelve  slaves  occupied 
in  grinding  her  corn,  to  give  them  but  a small 
pittance,  to  clothe  them  indifferently ; and  it 
was,  no  doubt,  much  the  same  in  reference  to  all 
other  occupations.  But  supposing  all  our  in- 
dustry organized  on  the  same  basis  as  the  mill  of 
St.  Maur,  we  should  find  it  possible,  nay  easy  to 
recompense  every  workman  on  a scale  of  actual 
magnificence.  But  3,000  years  ago  there  was  no 
capital  of  any  kind  with  a vast  number  of  work- 
men, and  therefore  little  production.  But  in  a 
state  of  society  where  every  kind  of  industry 
should  attain  the  perfection  of  the  mill  we  have 
just  named,  with  capital  suificient  to  employ  the 
whole  population,  the  amount  of  production 
would  be  immense  compared  with  the  number  of 
workmen : the  capitalist  would  be  secured  a haud- 
Bome  return,  .and  the  workman  inevitably  obtain 
very  high  wages. 

The  improvement,  then,  of  the  condition  of  our 
working  population  reduces  itself,  in  the  eyes  of 
one  who  knows  how  to  analyse  facts,  to  this  simple 
formula — augment  capital;  dovelope  every  form 
of  capital,  including  especially  that  which  con- 
sists in  the  skill,  industry,  and  assiduity  of  the 
workman;  provide  in  such  a way  that,  ia  relation 
to  the  population,  capital,  under  all  its  forms,  may 
he  as  considerable  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it.  It 
is  under  this  formula  that  we  must  present  the 
essential  conditions  of  all  amelioration,  moral  and 
intellectual,  as  well  as  material,  of  the  majority  of 
society;  for,  let  me  repeat  it,  the  rule  applies 
equally  to  all.  Outside  and  beyond  it,  tho  people 
will  meet  nothing  but  illusions  and  deceptions,  and 
society  has  nothing  to  expect  but  peril,  agitation, 
poverty,  and  c.atastrophes. 

The  first  thought  of  many  who  have  superfi- 
cially examined  this  great  question  is,  that  our 
distribution  of  the  products  of  labour  is  had ; that 
it  is  all-important  to  change  it;  and  that,  in  this 
simple  manner,  we  should  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  working  classes.  Hence  the  vigor- 
ous measures  we  see  at  times  taken  for  an  increase 
of  wages,  and  a diminution  of  the  hours  of 
labour. 
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Let  us  examine  the  two  points,  then,  and  see  ’ 
how  they  look  when  exposed  to  the  light  of  truth.  1 
Every  increase  of  wages  which  is  not  accompa-  ( 
Died  by  an  increase  of  capital  proportioned  to  the  ■ 
population,  must  be  ephemeral.  The  laws  of 
regulation  by  which  we  hope  to  introduce  or  i 
maintain  such  an  increase  cannot  stand.  Terror  ; 
may  enforce  them  for  a few  days,  but  only  for  a ' 
few’  days,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  the  thing  ' 
aimed  at  is  as  impossible  as  to  build  a house  which 
shall  be  self-sustaining  in  mid-air;  or  (to  use  a : 
comparison  which  shows  more  definitely  the  na- 
ture of  the  chimera  which  people  are  thus  pur-  ■ 
suing)  as  to  withdraw  from  any  given  object  parts 
which,  united  again,  would  make  mote  than  the 
whole.  You  fancy  you  can  attain  your  object  by 
largely  diminishing  the  hours  of  labour : well ; 
masters  will  come  to  pay  at  so  much  the  hour. 
You  would  fix  peremptorily  your  rate  of  wages  per 
hour  : your  behests  will  he  eluded,  because  they 
cannot  be  obeyed.  Labour  is  a branch  of  mer- 
chandise whose  value  is  regulated  like  that  of  any 
other  article  in  the  market.  It  is  just  as  impos- 
sible to  fix  by  any  arbitrary  will  of  authority  the 
market  value  of  labour  as  that  of  bread,  meat,  or 
iron.  It  would  be  a happy  circumstance  for  our 
national  industry  if  iron  could  be  sold  at  a far- 
thing a pound.  Unfortunately,  it  cannot  he  made 
for  that  price.  Suppose,  however,  that  the  Go- 
vernment should  decree  to-morrow  that  its  price 
should  be  fixed,  under  penalties,  at  a farthing  a 
pound.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  obeyed?  This 
or  that  ironmaster,  under  a temporary  alarm, 
might  obey,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  rest  would 
instantly  close  their  %vorks.  Now’,  just  such  would 
be  the  result,  sooner  or  later,  more  or  less  directly, 
of  all  such  violent  attempts  to  establish  by  law’  a 
fixed  price  for  labour. 

The  recent  demand  for  increased  wages,  with 
shorter  liours,  has  also  this  enormous  drawback 
just  now,  that  rarely  have  we  been  at  a moment 
w'hcn  there  were  less  means  of  bettering  the 
recompenses  of  labour.  Confidence  has  disap- 
peared to  give  place  to  panic.  Now,  it  is  confi- 
dence which  upholds  capital,  which  enables  it  to 
produce  and  to  distribute  all  that  society  stands  in 
need  of, — which,  in  one  word,  circulates  and  fruc- 
tifies capital.  It  thus  happens  with  the  same 
wealth  in  land,  houses,  mavhiues,  roads,  canals, 
and  railroads ; with  the  same  stock  of  raw  mate- 
rials, and  in  manufactured  articles;  with  the  same 
intellectual  capital  in  talent,  knowledge,  and 
ability,  we  are  all  of  us  poorer  than  we  were  a 
short  time  since.  The  fact  is,  that  there  are  so 
many  out  of  the  general  depreciation  to  extract 
higher  conditions  of  existence  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
millions  of  our  fellow  citizens.  Manufacturers, 
agriculturists,  merchants,  lawyers,  doctors,  artists, 
men  of  letters,  all  gain  infinitely  less  than  they 
did  a mouth  ago.  Is  this  the  moment,  then,  for 
workmen  to  demand  higher  wages  ? In  such  a 
crisis  there  is  a higher  question  than  high  wages 
for  labour — the  having  labour  at  all. 

What  is  the  law  which  regulates  wages  wherever 
labour  is  free?  The  supply  of  capital  in  compa- 
rison with  the  number  of  men  requiring  employ- 
ment. We  have  here  the  eternal  law,  in  reference 
to  supply  and  demand,  which  governs  all  our 
business  operations,  A manufacturer  has  capital 
to  pay  a hundred  workmen  at  the  rate  of  4s. 
a-duy  each.  Two  hundred  offer  themselves : if 
obliged  to  employ  all,  he  can  give  them  but  23. 
a-day.  In  this  way,  the  more  the  population 
increases  relatively  to  capital,  the  more  wages  ' 
must  fall.  They  must  fall,  though  it  be  to  the  in- 
jury of  public  health,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  appeals 
of  CLri.stian  charity  and  of  wounded  humanity. 
They  will  fall,  until  the  unfortunate  workpeople 
are  reduced  to  the  minimum  of  starvation,  to  the 
coarsest  kinds  of  food.  This  was  for  a long  time 
the  history  of  Ireland,  where  as  the  people  multi- 
plied while  capital  remained  stationary,  the  un- 
fortunate peasants  came  down  from  the  use  of 
meat  to  dry  bread,  from  dry  bread  to  a good  kind 
of  potatoes,  from  a good  kind  of  potatoes  to  the 
worse  quality  produced  in  greater  abundance  from 
a given  surface.  This  is  frightful.  True;  but  it  is 
an  inexorable  necessity.  “ Where  there  is  nothing 
the  king  loses  his  rights,”  says  the  old  maxim.  It 
is  just  the  same  of  the  people,  whether  it  be  sove- 
reign or  not. 

Tribunes,  philanthropists,  preachers,  it  is  useless 
cudgelling  your  brains ; you  will  find  no  other  solu- 
tion than  this; — frightful  misery  wherever  there 
is  an  immense  abundance  of  hands  with  little 
capital.  Laws  guarantee  labour!  laws  guarantee 
wages!  Childish  effort ! Your  guarantee  will  he 
idle  so  long  as  you  shall  not  have  created  capital ; 
and  3’ou  have  no  mode  of  creating  capital  ex- 
cept  by  accumulating  labour,  by  economy,  by 
moderation,  and  by  patience.  To  desire  increased 
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wages  or  shortened  hours  of  labour,  so  long  as 
there  is  no  increase  of  capital,  is  either  chimerical 
or  it  is  ephemeral.  Let  us  take  this  manufacturer 
who  has  been  employing  two  hundred  workmen. 
You  wish  him  to  double  their  wages.  Should  he 
consent,  the  most  that  he  can  do  is  to  employ  for 
a time  a less  number  of  hands.  What  will  you 
do  with  those  he  discards  ? You  ni.iy  answer, — 
“The  State  shall  give  them  work.  It  shall  open 
national  workshops.^’  Good.  But  these  work- 
shops will  require  capital.  Whence  will  you  draw 
it?  We  cannot  do  for  capital  as  I’ompay  said  he 
could  for  soldiers ; stamp  the  soil  with  his  foot. 
To  obtain  the  capital  necessary  for  these  work- 
shops the  State  must  either  take  it  or  borrow  it 
from  private  industry;  but,  in  this  case,  private 
industry,  having  so  much  less  capital,  will  be 
obliged  to  send  away  so  many  more  workmen. 
While  you  are  employing  them  on  one  side,  a 
proportionate  number  will  be  displaced  on  another, 
who  will  also  come  to  you  for  employment,  and 
there  will  be  no  end  of  it.  It  is  the  wheel  which 
Ixion  is  for  ever  turning- 

Then,  if  wages  are  increased,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  raised : products  must  be  sold  dearer 
under  penalty  of  loss;  and  thus  consumption  will 
be  diminished.  Production,  as  a matter  of  course, 
will  diminish  also  ; and  hence  fewer  workmen  will 
be  employed.  And  how  will  you  remedy  it  ? Not 
by  national  workshops,  working  in  good  faith  on 
a borrowed  capital;  as  I have  shown,  that  is  im- 
possible. There  is,  it  is  true,  one  expedient : take 
from  the  Consolidated  Fund  all  that  is  necessary 
to  support  unemployed  workmen.  What  is  this 
but  the  poor-rate  under  another  name  ? This  tax 
will  be  drawn  from  the  same  source  as  the  others ; 
it  will  be  so  much  taken  from  the  national  capital, 
for  these  ten  millions — let  us  say  ten — if  left  to 
the  tax-payers,  would  have  served  in  a great 
measure  to  augment  the  national  capital ; and 
from  the  moment  you  distribute  them  among 
unemployed  workmen,  they  become  consumed,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  no  further  existence.  You 
are,  then,  battling  against  the  very  object  yon 
have  in  view,  if  you  desire  to  better  the  lot  of  your 
working  population.  Your  business  is  to  increase 
capital ; your  plan  is  to  diminish  it. 

There  are  several  branches  of  industry  which 
export  their  productions.  France  exports  more 
than  four  millions  sterling  in  woollen  tissues,  a 
like  value  in  cotton  fabrics,  together  with  consi- 
derable amounts  in  silks  and  “ articles  de  Paris.”* 
Now,  as  a fierce  foreign  competition  meets  us  in 
every  market,  the  preference  our  productions 
receives  is  based  on  some  trilling  difierence  of 
price — say  two,  or  three,  or  four  per  cent. — in  our 
favour.  Now,  if  wages  are  raised  any  other  way 
than  by  tbe  natural  course  of  things  and  the  free 
action  of  trade,  we  have  the  cost  of  our  manufac- 
tures increased,  and  we  lose  our  superiority  in  the 
foreign  market ; our  export  trade  is  ruined : the 
immense  populations  of  Paris,  Lyons,  Malhouse, 
and  twenty  other  cities  which  manufacture  for 
exportation,  are  left  without  employment.  You 
fancy  you  have  advanced  a step : you  have  gone 
back  ten. 

Is  it  possible  to  change  the  distribution  of  the 
fruits  of  labour,  which  has  hitherto  existed  by 
giving  a larger  share  to  labour,  and  a less  one  to 
capital?  Many  answer  this  question  in  the  affir- 
mative. Are  they  right  ? 

Most  certainly  not.  This  is  one  of  the  delusive 
hopes  in  which  thousands  of  workmen  rock  them- 
selves, greatly  to  their  own  injury.  In  all  free 
societies  (and  I suppose  that  people  are  anxious 
that  modern  society  should  preserve  a character- 
istic so  painfully  acquired),  under  a system  of 
perfect  freedom  of  labour— of  that  freedom  for 
which  workmen  have  sighed  through  so  many 
ages— the  part  played  by  capital  is  determined  by 
that  unchanging  law  of  supply  and  demand  I have 
already  referred  to.  When  there  is  little  compa- 
ratively to  workmen,  the  profits  of  capital  are 
large.  When  capital  abounds,  its  share  of  the 
frnits  oflabonr  becomes  less.  History  proves  that 
what  v/e  call  the  interest  of  capital  gradually 
diminishes  in  proportion  as  civilization  results  In 
greater  wealth.  And  thus  we  fall  back  upon  a 
' conclusion  at  which  wc  arrived  by  another  road  ; 
if  you  wish  capital  to  have  a smaller  share  from 
production,  increase  the  proportion  of  capital  to 
: labour.  There  is  no  other  way. 

Let  us  go  a step  further,  and  measure  what  we 
might  expect  not  only  from  a reduction  hut  from 
a total  suppression  of  the  share  that  now  comes  to 
: capital.  \Yc  perhaps  exaggerate  the  total  pro- 
duction of  France  in  material  products  in  putting 
it  down  at  a billion  of  fi’ancs.  Let  us  suppose  to- 


* “Artir.les  tie  Paris  ” consist  chiefly  of  small  articles 
of  taste  and  luxury  made  at  Paris. 
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morrow  that  by  some  revolutionary  decree  the 
Communist  system  be  established  in  France,  that 
all  capital  be  confiscated  to  the  benefit  of  the 
state,  and  that  each  of  our  thirty-five  million 
Frenchmen  had  to  take  bis  fair  share  out  of  the 
billion.  This  would  amount  to  about  7-id.  per 
day  for  each  head.  Well : suppose  every  un- 
married workman  of  Paris  with  his  7id.  per 
diem,  I know  of  very  few  who  would  he  content 
with  siich  a payment,  even  though  given  in  the 
name  of  a social  republic.  A family  composed  of 
six  persons  would  receive  3s.  lOi-d. — a modest 
amount  in  the  belief  of  many  of  our  workmen. 
But  it  will  be  said,  production  will  extend  her 
wings  forthwith,  and  from  this  billion  will  soon 
spring  up  two  or  three.  It  is  a thousand  times 
more  likely,  however,  that  under  the  influence 
of  the  fear,  confusion,  disorder,  and  general 
brigandage  arising  from  so  immense  a spoliation 
we  should  sink  down  to  a half,  and  that  the  im- 
mense upset  would  establish  very  soon  an  equality, 
not  of  well-being,  but  of  wretchedness.* 


THE  GOVERNMENT  COMMITTEE  OP 
INQUIRY  AS  TO  STONE. 

A MEETING  of  the  committee  was  held  in 
Richmond-terraco  on  Saturday  last;  pmesent : 
Mr.  Tite,  M.P.  (in  the  chair),  Sir  R.  Murchison, 
Professor  Hofman,  Mr,  Smirke,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Tennant,  Mr.  Abel,  Professor  Ansted,  Mr.  Godwin, 
Mr.  Burnell,  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  Professor  Frankland, 
and  Mr,  E.  M.  Barry.  Mr.  Bonham  Carter  acted 
as  secretary.  Mr.  ()uarm,  late  clerk  of  the  works 
at  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  was  examined. 

At  previous  meetings  various  gentlemen  whose 
preservative  processes  have  been  tried,  were 
examined  at  some  length,  also  Mr.  Thomas  Grissell 
and  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith. 

The  chemical  members  of  the  committee  are 
instituting  various  experiments;  and  the  com- 
mittee have  advertised,  it  will  be  seen,  expressing 
their  willingness  to  receive  and  consider  any  pro- 
cesses for  the  preservation  of  stone  that  may  be 
submitted  to  them  by  a certain,  fixed  date. 


ARCHITECTURE  AND  THE  GREAT 
EXHIBITION  OF  1862. 

The  Commissioners  have  placed  Architecture  at 
the  head  of  their  Fine  Arts  section,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  will  be  willing  to  aft'ord  the  fnllest  oppor- 
tunity for  a complete  exposition  of  it.  The  Com- 
missioners having  named  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  as  one  of  the  art  institutions  of 
this  country,  through  which  to  communicate  w’ith 
artists,  a “ Representative  Architectural  Commit- 
tee ” has  been  formed,  consisting  of  the  Council  of 
the  Institute,  and  deputies  from  the  Architectural 
Museum,  the  Architectural  Association,  the  Archi- 
tectural Exhibition,  the  Ecclesiological  Society,  and 
the  Architectural  Photographic  Society.  The  Re- 
presentative Committee  met  for  tbe  first  time  on 
Tuesday  last,  present  Professor  Donaldson  (in  the 
chair),  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  Mr.  Roger  Smith, 
Mr.  Ferrey,  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  Mr.  Fergusson,  Mr. 
Lightley,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Godwin,  Mr.  Mair, 
Mr.  Edmeston,  Mr.  Ashpitel,  and  Mr.  T.  H. 
Lewis  (honorary  secretary). 

Various  resolutions  were  passed,  of  which  it 
would  be  premature  to  speak  now,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  meet  weekly. 

It  would  seem  to  be  desirable  that  provincial 
architectural  associations  willing  to  assist  in  ren- 
dering the  Exhibition  a complete  exposition  of 
modern  architecture  should  at  once  communicate 
with  the  Representative  Committee. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  LONDON. 

In  the  British  Museum  collection,  amongst  the 
valuable  things  there  to  be  found  is  a large  number 
of  prints,  maps,  and  drawings,  which  were  gathered 
together,  chiefly  by  the  care  of  King  George  HI. 
A catalogue  of  these  forms  a very  thick  folio 
volume.  Here  may  be  found  charts,  maps,  and 
views  of  places  abroad ; but  the  chief  value  of  the 
collection  is  in  the  illustrations  of  British  topo- 
graphy, which  enable  us  in  a curious  manner 
to  compare  the  conditions  of  towns,  in  days 
gone  by,  with  the  present.  Tbe  views  and  plans 
of  the  metropolis  and  the  suburbs  have  particular 
interest,  and  consist  of  all  the  known  plans  and 
views  of  London  from  before  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth : by  these  we  are  enabled  to  trace  very 
clearly  the  growth  of  the  metropolis.  There  are 
also  views  of  various  dates  of  the  old  buildings 
many  of  which  are  not  now  in  existence.  By 
referring  to  those  prints  and  drawings,  a good 


* To  be  continued. 
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idea  of  tbe  appearance  of  London  before  the  Great 
Fire  may  be  gathered.  We  also  find  records  of 
this  devastation,  and  illustrations  of  the  rebuilding 
of  the  City. 

In  the  catalogue,  under  the  title  '‘London,” 
there  are  several  subdivi.sions;  such  as  streets, 
parks,  public  buildings,  general  views,  bridges, 
&c. : each  of  these  can  be  had  in  large  volumes,  of 
different  thicknesses,  by  writing  on  one  of  the 
reading-room  tickets,  “ King’s  Coll.,  London, 
streets,”  or  any  other  set  of  prints  which  may  be 
wanted.  From  the  street  views  much  information 
may  be  gathered  of  circumstances  which  happened 
long  before  illustrated  papers  were  thought  of. 
We  find  representations  of  royal  processione,  riots 
in  troubled  times,  fires,  and  other  events.  These 
prints,  in  addition  to  other  things,  enable  us  to 
trace  the  peculiarities  of  costumes,  &c.  &c. 

In  the  parks  we  see  encampments  and  reviews 
of  volunteers,  in  the  days  of  cocked-bats  and  pig- 
tails. Here  may  be  seen  George  HI.,  in  tbe 
costume  in  which  he  is  represented  in  Cockspur- 
street;  and  the  fat  Prince  of  Wales,  in  back  view, 
attired  in  a tall  bear-skin  hat  and  close-fitting 
dress,  like  the  skeleton  suits  of  the  school-hoys  of 
the  last  generation.  Here  are  views  of  fire- 
works, rejoicing  for  peace  to  be  soon  broken.  We 
note  a mock  naval  battle  on  the  Serpentine;  the 
burning  of  St.  J ames’s  Chinese  bridge  and  temple ; 
the  wonderful  ascent  of  balloons;  crowds  of  ladies 
looking  on,  in  short-waisted  dresses  and  large 
bonnets.  We  are,  however,  taken  farther  back, 
to  the  time  when  the  Spectator  and  Toiler  wrote 
in  vain  against  the  monstrous  head-dresses  and 
hoops ; and  when  footmen,  in  flaunting  liveries, 
bore  before  their  mistresses  clubs  nearly  as  tall  as 
themselves,  carved  into  the  grotesque  form  of 
those  which  may  still  be  seen  preserved  in 
the  umbrella  shops  of  Oxford-street  and  the 
City.  In  the  streets  we  see  the  changes  of 
the  shops  and  other  alterations.  Hei*e  are  the 
three  Royal  E.xchauges,  the  Bank  of  England, 
past  and  present,  the  old  and  present  Mansion 
House,  tbe  Bow-street  runners,  or  " Robin  red- 
breasts,” as  they  were  called,  in  .consequence  of 
their  scarlet  waistcoats  : thick  cudgels  are  in  their 
hands.  The  newsman  with  his  trumpet  is  loudly 
proclaiming  his  papers;  sedan  chairs  help  to  block 
up  the  footpaths ; and  stage  waggons,  fast  coaches, 
and  lumbering  hackney  carriages  are  principal 
features. 

A careful  observer  will  find  much  to  amuse  him 
in  examining  these  prints.  We  may  note  tbe  first 
omnibus  and  other  introductions.  Elsewhere 
we  have  processions  and  executions  at  Tyburn,  old 
conduits,  coronations,  state  trials  in  Westminster 
Hall,  civic  ceremonials,  and  many  other  matters 
which,  better  than  words,  show  the  maimers  of  the 
generations  which  have  passed  away. 

In  the  Print-room  of  the  British  Museum,  also, 
there  is  avery large  andvaluable  collectionof  prints, 
drawings,  and  other  illustrations  of  old  London, 
arranged  with  the  text  of  Pennant.  Here  are 
many  ^matters  which  are  unique.  The  portraits 
of  eminent  individuals  have  much  value ; and  in 
other  ways  the  Inquirer  into  the  past  condition  of 
the  metropolis  may  here  gain  much  information. 
An  excellent  catalogue  has  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Carpenter,  tbe  keeper  of  the  prints,  assisted,  we 
believe,  by  bis  son. 

In  tbe  Guildhall  library  there  are  more  matters 
for  note  iu  connection  with  the  progress  of  this 
vast  metropolis.  Drawings  of  the  most  elaborate 
and  costly  description  have  been  added,  and  illus- 
trated records  of  sanitary  and  other  progress. 
There  are  also  records  and  other  manuscripts 
which  have  not  yet  been  very  much  examined, 
but  which  will  throw  light  on  general  and  per- 
sonal history.  The  Guildhall  library  is  easy  of 
access.  An  introduction  from  a member  of  common 
council  or  corporate  authority,  or  well  known 
person  in  the  City,  is  sufficient.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  this  library  is  coming  into  greater  use 
than  formerly,  aud  that  a system  of  lending  books 
to  the  families  of  members  of  tbe  corporation  at 
home  has  been  adopted  with  good  effect. 

A ” Bird’s-eye  View  of  London  ” was  published 
not  long  ago  with  the  Illustrated  London  Keivs : 
compare  it  with  one  of  the  metropolis  which  was 
engraved  and  published  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  day. 
The  ancient  view  is  engraved  on  copper-plate,  aud 
the  modern  one  on  box-wood.  The  contrast  in  all 
respects  is  striking.  Quaint  and  curious  as  are 
the  approaches  to  old  London-brldge,  the  church 
of  St.  Saviour,  the  monastic  buildings  of  Ber- 
mondsey, tbe  inns  and  gabled  bouses  on  the 
bridge  and  along  the  north  shore  of  the  Thames, 
the  dwellings  of  the  nobility,  the  lofty  spire  of 
St.  Paul’s,  the  walls  and  gates,  the  fields  and 
orchards,  extending  beyond  old  London  town  j the 
modern  view  is  no  less  striking.  With  great 


skill,  accuracy,  and  attention  to  very  minute  detail, 
a picture  of  the  metropolis  has  been  produced 
which  shows  in  a most  remarkable  manner  the 
vast  extent  of  the  metropolis  of  our  day.  This 
work,  which,  we  are  told,  occupied  the  draughts- 
men and  the  engraver,  Mr.  Loudon,  several  years, 
has  evidently,  iu  the  first  instance,  been  plotted 
from  the  existing  ground-plans,  the  various  locali- 
ties being  carefully  studied;  photography  has  also 
been  extensively  called  into  use,  and  views  from 
many  lofty  positions  have  been  taken  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  completing  this  picture. 

In  looking  at  the  monster  city  with  the  help  of 
this  view,  the  mind  is  impressed  with  the  vast 
interests  which  are  here  struggling.  Crossing  the 
Borough,  the  gi*eat  thoroughfares  lead  to  tbe 
bridges,  which  in  six  parts  cross  the  Thames : it 
may  be  noted  that  these  for  the  most  part  run  in 
a twisted  and  inconvenient  manner,  and  contrast 
seriously  with  the  symmetrical  lines  of  railway 
which  at  several  points  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  approach  this  great  centre  of  population. 
In  the  foreground  are  the  Lambeth  Potteries, 
Bethlehem  Hospital,  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury’s Palace,  and  tbe  open  space  of  Newington. 
Farther  away  towards  the  river,  from  the  far  east 
to  Westraiaster,  there  is  a dense  mass  of  houses, 
which  forms  a dark  shadow  in  the  view.  Here 
there  are  few  churches  or  public  buildings  of  im- 
portance. The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Westminster 
Abbey,  St.  Paul’s,  the  churches  of  the  City  are 
north  of  the  Thames,  and  far  as  the  view 
extends,  there  are  hospitals,  prisons,  theatres, 
squares,  markets,  masses  of  houses  and  long  lines 
of  streets,  extending  to  points  which  form  the 
horizon  of  the  picture.  On  one  poi't  of  the 
distant  line  is  Canonbury  Tower,  on  another  the 
Angtl  at  Islington.  Westward  are  tbe  new  Metro- 
politan Cattle-market,  St.  Luke’s  Church,  Hollo- 
way, Higbgate,  and  Hampstead,  the  Regent's-park 
and  Primrose-hill. 

It  is  bewildering  to  gaze  at  this  view  of  the 
homes  of  3,000,000  of  people,  and  think  of  the 
great  necessity  which  exists  I'or  wise  and  rightly- 
directed  management,  and  for  care  of  the  many 
thousands  who  in  this  great  capital  are  in  a hope- 
less condition.  In  glancing  at  the  picture  which 
looks  so  fair  to  the  general  sight,  we  cannot  shut 
out  the  recollection  of  localities  which  are  blots  on 
the  site  of  so  much  prosperity. 


THE  VENTILATION  OF  CUPBOARDS. 

In  the  sanitary  arrangement  of  houses  even  for 
the  richer  classes,  the  ventilation  of  cupboards  is 
neglected.  In  places  let  out  in  tenements,  closets 
are  the  receptacles  for  bread  aud  fragments  of 
various  other  kinds  of  food.  Often  the  dirty 
cloths  are  put  away  in  those  places  waiting  for 
the  washing.  It  is  therefore  most  important 
that  air  should  be  plentifully  passed  through 
such  corners  : generally,  however,  there  is  but 
little  arrangement  made  for  this  purpose.  The 
doors  are  kept  close,  without  any  perforations. 
There  are  no  ventilators  in  the  walls,  and  in  con- 
sequence those  places  become  cases  of  polluted 
air,  which,  when  the  doors  are  opened,  escapes 
over  the  apartments.  This  defect  is  visible  in 
nearly  all  houses  of  old  date,  and  while  looking  at 
some  dwellings  of  recent  construction,  it  is  seen 
that  although  care  has  been  generally  taken  to 
ventilate  stair-cases  aud  rooms,  the  cupboards  are 
in  this  respect  neglected.  Notwithstanding,  in 
houses  which  are  intended  for  letting  in  tene- 
ments, this  is  a matter  of  considerable  importance. 


SOCIETY  OP  PAINTERS  IN  WATER 
COLOURS. 

The  Exhibition  in  Pall  Mall  East,  briefly  re- 
ferred to  last  week,  consists  of  295  pictures,  of 
which  more  than  half  are  already  sold.  About 
fifty-five  were  sold  in  Ibc  room  on  the  private 
view  day  (as  against  seventy,  by  the  way,  sold 
last  year  on  that  occasion),  but  tbe  sales  have 
been  going  on  steadily  ever  since.  Such  of  our 
readers  as  desire  really  to  see  the  pictures  should 
go  in  the  morning  ; for  such  is  the  throng  iu  the 
afternoon  just  now  that  movement  is  scarcely 
possible,  much  less  examination.  The  Gallery  is 
quite  insufficient,  and  should  be  enlarged,  or 
moved  to  an  ampler  site.  The  profits  must  surely 
be  large.  The  pictures  are  of  average  excellence. 
Hunt  gives  his  marvellous  representations  of  fruit, 
and  inthis  case  deadbirds  (258) : Richardson  shows 
his  cleanly  swept  up  and  brilliant  river  views; 
Palmer,  his  brilliant  sky  effects;  Harding  and 
Gastioeaujtbeiracademiccompositions,  so  to  speak, 
possessing  qualities  which  the  mere  nature  delinea- 
tor must  strive  for  in  addition;  Tophara,  some  of  bis 
Irish  groups  illustrating  “The  Angel’s  Whisper” 


(but  in  this  case,  to  our  minds,  only  Topham — an 
water) ; and  Brauwbite,  who  is  never  so  good 
when  he  thaws,  his  pieces  of  winter, — 169  espe- 
cially. If  we  were  called  on  to  select  half  a dozen 
pictures  for  our  gratification,  we  should  probably 
take,  giving  them  in  the  order  of  the  numbers, 
and  not  of  preference, — 78,  “Beyond,”  by  Mar- 
garet Gillies  (overlooking  the  mistake  this  lady 
makes  in  using  so  often  the  same  model);  129, 
“ The  High  Altar  in  the  Church  of  St.  Augustine, 
Antwerp,”  by  S.  Read  (a  charming  specimen  of  its 
class) ; 201,  “ Piccola  Marina,  the  Island  of 

Capri,”  by  Paul  J.  Naftel;  225,  “A  Cottage,” 
by  Birket  Foster  (a  marvel  of  minute  deli- 
neation, with  general  breadth),  275,  "The  Old 
Ironside,”  by  F.  W.  Burton;  and  284,  “A 
Rehearsal,  Cairo,”  by  Carl  Haag.  83,  “Tbe  Ancient 
Vestibule  to  the  southern  Entrance  beneath  the 
Temple  Area,  Jerusalem,”  by  the  same  artist,  is 
also  a covetable  work.  His  larger  picture,  “ The 
Acropolis  of  Athens”  (105)  in  a glow  of  sunset 
satisfies  us  less.  There  is  great  solemnity  in  98, 
bard  by  the  latter,  by  A.  P.  Newton, — 

“ The  lessening  cloud, 

The  kindling  azure,  and  the  mountain’s  brow. 
Illumed  with  fluid  gold.” 

The  mist  rising,  on  the  left,  gives  at  first  an 
aspect  of  incompleteness.  It  was  a brave  thing 
to  do.  His  view  of  “ The  Garden  of  the  Prince  of 
Monaco,  Mentone”  (201),  has  the  quality  of 
truthfulness,  and  the  interest  given  by  recent 
political  events.  E.  Duncan  has  left  the  sea,  and 
sends  some  delicious  bits  of  rural  scenery. 

S.  P.  Jackson  exhibits  seven  or  eight  vigorous 
and  truthful  water  pieces  in  his  stead  : 70,  “ St. 
Ives  Pier  and  Bay,”  is  a particularly  good  ex- 
ample of  his  art.  The  landscapes  of  W.  C.  Smith, 
C.  Davidson,  George  Dodgson,  and  George  Fripp, 
and  O.  Oakley’s  “Student  ” (a  lady  painter,  brush 
in  hand,  before  the  Cly  tie),  all  call  for  a word ; but 
we  have  only  space  to  say  that  J.  J.  Jenkins  has 
seveial  graceful  works,  of  which  130,  “ Watteau  ” 
(painting  from  a group),  is  the  most  important. 
The  repetition,  in  “ If’aie  pas  Teur”  (287),  of  the 
mother  and  child  in  “ Come  along,”  spread  widely 
last  year  by  the  Art-Union  of  London,  is  not 
agreeable. 


MISS  COUTTS’S  DRINKING  FOUNTAIN  IN 
VICTORIA  PARK,  LONDON. 

We  said  some  time  since  that  a drinking  foun- 
tain of  some  magnificence  was  in  the  course  of 
erection  in  Victoria  Park  at  the  cost  of  Miss 
Burdott  Coutts.  The  accompanying  engravings 
illustrate  it.  The  design  consists  of  an  octangu- 
lar building,  12  feet  in  diameter,  approached  by 
eight  flights  of  steps,  in  a podium,  3 feet  6 
inches  high,  and  40  feet  in  diameter.  On  four  of 
its  external  sides  are  situated  granite  pedestals 
aud  basins,  with  niches  above  them  containing 
sculptured  figures  of  Sicilian  marble,  from  which 
the  water  is  supplied.  Three  of  the  alternate 
sides  are  enriched  with  panels  of  green  and  red 
marble,  and  are  ornamented  with  tracery,  carved 
in  the  ashlar,  and  filled  in  with  mastic.  In  the 
fourth  side,  a richly  moulded  doorway  leads  to 
the  interior  of  the  octagon,  where  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  water  supply  are  under  direct 
control  and  inspection.  Surrounding  the  octagon 
and  connected  with  it  by  groining,  is  an  arc.ade 
of  eight  arches,  springiug  from  piers  of  polished 
red  Aberdeen  granite,  with  sculptured  caps  and 
bases.  Immediately  above  the  crown  of  the 
arches,  the  spandrils  of  which  contain  moulded 
panels  of  polished  marble,  is  a bracket  cornice, 
enriched  in  a similar  manner.  This  is  surmounted 
by  a perforated  parapet,  from  which  rises  a domical 
leaden  roof  to  the  height  of  57  feet  above  the 
ground  level. 

The  materials  employed  in  tbe  work  are  Kentish 
rag  and  Gazeby  stone  for  the  podium  and  steps ; 
axed  grey  granite  for  the  plinths;  polished 
grey  granite  for  the  moulded  bases  and  pe- 
destals ; polished  red  granite  for  the  piers  and 
angle  shafts;  Sicilian  marble  for  the  figures  which 
supply  the  water  ; and  Aubigny  stone  for  the 
carving  and  ashlar  work  generally.  The  total  cost 
will  be  about  5,000?.  Mr.  H.  A.  Darbisbire,  of 
Trafalgar-square,  is  the  architect,  and  is  entitled 
to  credit. 

The  position  of  the  fountain  in  the  park  is  very 
near  to  the  gymnasium,  not  far  from  the  Hackney 
gate.  At  present  the  podium  and  the  steps  are 
alone  executed,  but  almost  all  tbe  moulded  work 
is  completed  aud  ready  for  fixing.  Much  of  the 
granite  is  on  the  ground;  one  of  the  marble 
figures  is  being  executed  in  the  marble,  and  the 
models  of  two  others  are  fur  advanced.  Had  not 
the  strike  intervened,  the  building  would  have 
been  finished  in  June.  Thus  it  is  that  acts  react, 
and  good  is  delayed. 
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SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WEEN  AND  HIS 
TIMES. 

LECITJEE  AT  THE  AKCHITECTEEAE  EXHIBITION.* 

In  laying  out  an  liour’s  gossip  about  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  and  his  times,  let  our  point  of 
departure  be  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury— say  the  year  1650.  In  public  history,  the 
previous  year  marks  the  execution  of  King 
Charles  I.,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Puritan 
ascendancy.  In  the  history  of  our  particular  art, 
the  year  following  marks  the  close  of  the  career 
of  Inigo  Jones.  This  year  1650  itself  finds  the 
individual  who  was  destined  to  be  the  more  illus- 
trious successor  of  Jones,  a youth  of  eighteen, 
studying  at  Oxford. 

I need  not  tell  you  that  the  England  of  that 
day  was  not  the  England  of  this,  and  London 
then  a very  different  thing  from  London  now. 
The  population  of  the  kingdom  in  1650  was  not 
more  than  double  that  of  its  metropolis  in  our 
day — not,  perhaps,  more  than  five  millions.  Full 
half  the  surface  of  the  country  lay  waste  as  forest, 
moor,  and  fen;  and  wild  deer  in  thousands  roamed 
within  ten  miles  of  where  we  are  now  assembled. 
London,  although,  as  at  present,  the  largest  city 
in  Europe,  held  but  one-fifth  of  its  present  popu- 
lation. Amsterdam  was  its  rival.  The  second 
cities  of  England  were  Bristol  and  Norwich,  each 
containing  about  25,000  inhabitants.  York  and 
E.xeter  followed,  with  about  10,000 ; while  Liver- 
pool, Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  Manchester,  were 
little  towns  of  from  four  to  six  thousand  souls. 
The  metropolis  itself  was  chiefly  a collection  of 
timber  houses,  with  a dilapidated  Gothic  cathedral 
in  the  midst,  and  one  solitary  bridge  spanning  the 
Thames  in  the  form  of  a row  of  hovises.  West- 
minster Abbey  stood  at  a distance,  and  marked 
where  the  court  resided,  out  of  town.  The 
aristocracy  dwelt  in  the  Strand,  Lincolu’e-inn- 
fields,  and  Covent- garden.  Chelsea  was  a country 
village,  Mary-le-bone  and  Finsbury  pasture  fields, 
Islington  a solitude,  St.  James’s  vacant,  and 
the  spot  at  present  beneath  our  feet  a pleasant 
meadow,  which  contained  a famous  spring  or  con- 
duit. The  shops  of  the  citizens  were  distinguished, 
not  by  modest  numbers  ranging  along  the  streets, 
but  by  the  grotesque  signs  at  present  appropriated 
by  taverns,  and  these  not  inscribed  in  words,  but 
painted  in  effigy,  or  no  one  could  have  read  them 
but  the  learned.  Street-lighting  was  a thing  to 
be  wondered  at.  The  refuse  of  the  town  waited 
patiently  in  heaps  till  a rainy  day  enabled  it  to  sail 
composedly  down  the  gutters  to  the  river.  News- 
papers there  were  none,  nor  post-office,  except  in 
embryo ; nor  even  coffee-houses,  where  the  citizens 
of  another  generation  used  to  chat  over  public 
affairs.  The  goods  of  commerce  were  carried  on 
packhorses.  The  first  stage-coach  in  England  had 
not  yet  set  out  by  twenty  years.  The  days  of 
Queen  Bess  were  scarcely  half  a century  bygone, 
and  another  half-ceutury  carried  back  well- 
remembered  traditions  to  the  time  of  bluff  King 
Harry,  which  lay  beyond  the  reign  of  Bloody 
Mary.  Well-remembered  traditions  we  may  well 
say;  for  the  blood,  which  was  the  life  of  them,  still 
flowed  in  tbeveins  of  Englishmen;  and  the  struggle 
of  tradition  with  tradition,  and  hate  with  hate, 
had  now  at  length  only  come  to  a crisis.  The 
divine  right  of  kings  had  perished  on  the  scaffold, 
aud  straight-haired  Theocracy  reigned  in  its  stead. 
And  thus  we  may  cousider  ourselves  introduced  to 
Sir  Christopher  Wreu  and  his  times. 

With  regard  to  the  architectural  practice  of  the 
period,  this  may  be  explained  in  very  few  words. 
The  modern  Classic  style  of  design,  which,  upon 
the  overthrow  of  the  obsolete  Medimval  sys- 
tems, alike  of  society  and  of  art,  had  grown  up  in 
Italy  in  the  sixteenth  century,  had  spread  westward 
by  degrees  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  In  Italy 
itself  Bramante  and  San  Gallo,  Vignola  andBuoua- 
rotti  had  given  place  to  Palladio  and  Scamozzi,  and 
these  at  last  to  Bernini  and  Borromini.  In  Spain, 
by  this  time  a warring  power,  the  new  manner  had 
long  established  itself,  although,  perhaps,  to  little 
purpose.  In  France,  now  rising  into  great  influence 
under  the  youthful  Louis  Quatorze,  that  which 
Vignola  and  Serlio  had  introduced,  and  Delorme 
andBullant  adopted,  Perrault,  Le  Veau,  Le  Mer- 
cier,  and  Mansard  were  preparing  to  carry  still  for- 
ward. In  England  the  introduction  of  the  new 
style  had  been  later.  Under  James  I.  aud  his 
unfortunate  son,  Inigo  Jones  bad  exhibited  the 
fruits  of  Italian  travel  in  the  Whitehall  Banquet- 
ing House,  in  Somerset  House,  and  in  numerous 
other  more  or  less  excellent  works;  and  now,  or  in 
another  ten  years,  it  was  to  be  discovered  that  his 
mautle  had  fallen  upon  Christopher  Wren. 


* Read  by  Mr.  Robert  Kerr  on  Tuesday  evening  last, 
Mr.  Ashpitel  m the  chair.  The  meetmg  was  a full  one. 


Further  to  connect  and  compare  together 
England,  France,  and  Italy  of  that  day,  let  it  be 
remarked  that,  not  more  than  two  or  three  years 
before  our  starting-point  of  1650,  the  great  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Peter,  at  Rome,  had  been  pronounced 
complete,  after  the  labours  of  nearly  a century 
and  a half ; it  having  engaged  the  attention  of 
nineteen  successive  popes,  and  more  than  half  as 
many  architects,  of  whom  Bernini  was  the  last. 
Fifteen  years  after  our  date,  in  1665,  wo  shall 
find  Wreu  a traveller  to  Paris,  where  he  obtains 
au  introduction  to  Bernini,  and  by  that  means  a 
glance, — with  but  little  welcome,  however, — at  his 
designs  for  the  Louvre ; to  prepare  which,  the 
famous  Italian  had  been  specially  invited  to  the 
French  capital  by  the  king.  Two  years  more, 
and  we  shall  find  the  building  of  the  Louvre, 
which  had  been  brought  to  a stand  at  the  founda- 
tions by  the  departure  of  Bernini  in  dudgeon, 
resumed  under  Perrault.  Still,  six  years  forward, 
and  Wren  is  at  work  upon  the  design  for  St. 
Paul’s,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  belays,  after 
two  more  years,  in  1675,  twenty-eight  years  from 
the  completion  of  St.  Paul’s,  by  Bernini,  aud  111 
years  from  the  death  of  great  old  Michelangelo. 

Thus  much  for  the  condition  of  architecture  at 
our  datum  point.  But  if  we  are  to  deal  with  the 
entire  character  of  Christopher  Wren,  it  will  be 
desirable  that  we  take  a glance  none  the  less  at 
the  general  science  at  that  time.  For  the  merits 
of  our  great  architect  as  a philosopher  are  such 
as  not  only  to  shed  additional  lustre  on  bis  archi- 
tectural name,  but  to  reflect  honour  on  the  very 
art  itself  with  which  so  good  a man  in  science  is 
identified. 

Taking  again  our  point  of  view  at  1650,  look  a 
quarter  of  a century  back,  and  then  a quarter  of  a 
century  forward.  At  the  past  date  died  Bacon : at 
the  future  date  there  will  appear  Newton.  The 
memorable  principles  of  inductive  philosophy 
have  been  established  by  the  former:  the  latter, 
by  application  of  these  principles,  will  show  the 
way  to  the  laws  of  the  universe.  The  position  of 
science,  therefore,  at  our  date  of  1650,  is  in  a man- 
ner midway  between  these  points,  midway  be- 
tween Bacon  and  Newton — ^between  the  “Novum 
Organon”  and  the  “ Principia.”  During  the  life- 
time of  Bacon,  the  new  method  of  thought  was  not 
universally  or  even  generally  understood;  hut 
already  the  minds  of  educated  and  thoughtful  men 
are  bent  earnestly  upou  it  in  the  initiative  pro- 
blems of  positive  science. 

There  stands  in  honourable  rank  amongst  these 
thinkers  an  Oxfordshire  clergyman,  a learned,  ac- 
complished, unobtrusive  gentleman,  by  name  Dr. 
Christopher  Wren,  Dean  of  Windsor  and  Wolver- 
hampton, and  Registrar  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter.  He  is  the  younger  brother  of  a still 
more  notable  although  less  pacific  churchman. 
Dr.  Matthew  Wren,  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  is  in  the 
Tower,  by  the  bye,  at  our  date  of  1650,  and  has 
been  there  for  ten  years  back,  and  is  destined  to 
remain  there  for  ten  years  more, — for  conscience 
sake,  as  he  sternly  considers  it;  for  reactionary 
superstitions  and  Popish  practices,  say  the  other 
side,  and  remorseless  persecution  of  the  saints. 
The  young  student  at  Oxford,  who  is  our  subject 
more  especially,  is  the  son  of  Dean  Wren,  and  a 
nephew,  therefore,  of  the  bishop.  And  already, 
at  eighteen,  he  adds  a third  distinguished  name 
to  the  family,  and  great  expectations  are  enter- 
tained of  his  future  eminence.  Many  years  after- 
wards, when  this  youth  has  passed  through  a very 
long  and  famous  career,  and  passed  away  to  the 
rest  of  the  honourable  and  the  just,  his  son  re- 
cords the  lives  of  these  three  celebrated  ancestors 
in  the  well-known  hook,  the  “ Parentalia;”  and  if 
the  following  peroration  of  his  preface  is  charac- 
terized by  a good  deal  of  the  euphuism  of  the 
time,  its  compliments  are  at  least  not  undeserved. 
“ The  memory  of  some  men,”  he  says,  “ is  like  the 
rose  and  other  odoriferous  flowers,  which  cast  a 
sweeter  and  stronger  smell  after  they  are  plucked : 
the  memory  of  others  may  be  said  to  be  like  the 
poppy  aud  such  vegetables,  that  make  a gay  and 
specious  show  while  they  stand  upon  the  stalk ; but, 
being  cut  and  gathered,  they  have  but  an  ill- 
favoured  scent.  The  worthy  persons  exemplified 
in  these  records  may  be  compared  to  the  first  sort, 
as  well  for  the  sweet  odour  of  a good  name  they 
had  while  they  stood,  as  also  that  they  were  cut 
down  by  the  common  stroke  of  mortality.” 

The  only  son  of  Dean  Wreu  was  from  his  child- 
hood of  a diminutive  and  weakly  frame ; but  the 
mind  is  the  stature  of  the  man,  and  the  worthy 
clergyman  and  correspondent  of  iffiilosophers  dis- 
cerned in  his  boy  the  evidences  of  a quick  aud 
powerful  intellect.  He,  therefore,  took  pains  with 
his  education,  and  presently  enjoyed  delight, 
beyond  perhaps  his  expectation,  in  seeing  his 
labours  hear  fruit.  Setting  aside  such  a circum- 


stance as  the  invention  by  the  youth  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  of  what  is  called  an  astronomical  instru- 
ment, and  its  dedication  to  his  father  in  pompous 
Latin  verse;  it  appears  to  be  unquestionable  that, 
wheu  sent  to  Oxford  in  his  fourteenth  year,  such 
was  the  power  of  his  genius  that  he  speedily  came 
to  be  looked  upon,  not  only  as  a favourite,  hut  a 
prodigy,  even  amongst  learned  men.  Before  the 
age  of  sixteen  one  of  the  most  eminent  anatomical 
lecturers  of  the  age.  Dr.  Scarborough,  was  able  to 
employ  him  as  demonstrating  assistant.  He  had 
also  by  this  time  taken  out  a patent  for  a penna 
duplex,  or  double  writing  instrument : he  bad  also 
invented  a weather-clock,  and  he  had  produced  a 
treatise  on  spherical  trigonometry.  By  his  eigh- 
teenth year  there  seems  to  have  been  a continual 
succession  of  learned  mathematical  essays  and  in- 
genious mechanical  inventions  bearing  his  name, 
of  which  the  versatility  was  marvellous.  He  made 
the  drawings  for  Dr.  Willis’s  treatise  on  the  brain. 
Ill  conjunction  with  tho  after-celebrated  Hooke, 
he  worked  out  a novelty,  which  he  called  Micro- 
graphia;  namely,  the  delineation  of  microscopic 
objects  on  the  magnified  scale.  As  a mathema- 
tician he  presented  investigations  of  the  newly- 
discovered  Cycloid : in  astronomy,  he  offered  a 
theory  of  the  planet  Saturn : in  mechanics,  he 
is  considered  to  have  done  something  iu  perfecting 
the  telescope  and  the  barometer ; and  iu  anatomy, 
he  claimed  to  have  originated  the  process  of 
transfusion.  “The  most  considerable  experiment,” 
he  says,  “which  I have  made  of  late  is  this : — I 
injected  wine  and  ale  into  the  mass  of  blood  in 
a living  dog,  by  a vein,  in  good  quantities,  till 
he  became  extremely  drunk.”  And  coming  thus 
at  last  to  our  datum  point  of  1650,  an  intro- 
duction on  the  part  of  Bishop  Wilkins  to  the 
Elector  Palatine  of  the  Rhine  produces  an  epistle 
from  the  juvenile  savant  to  the  distinguished 
visitor,  from  which  it  may  he  worth  while  to 
read  an  extract,  ns  a sample  both  of  the  literary 
style  of  the  period  and  of  the  mind  of  the  witer. 
The  lecturer  then  read  the  letter  signed  “ Chris- 
topher Wren,”  in  page  183  of  the  “ Parentalia,” 
to  “ His  Most  Illustrious  Highness  Charles, 
Prince  Elector  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,”  &c.  In 
his  eighteenth  year  he  was  Bachelor  of  Arts:  at 
twenty-two  he  becomes  Fellow  of  All  Souls’  and 
Master  of  Arts:  he  has  been  for  years  a leading 
spirit  in  those  learned  conversazioni  out  of  which, 
ten  years  afterwards,  arose  the  Royal  Society ; 
and  the  language  which  is  used  concerning  him 
iu  the  diary  of  Evelyn  is  such  as  this : — “ That 
prodigious  young  scholar,”  “that  miiacle  of  a 
youth,  Mr.  Christopher  Wren,  nephew  of  the 
Bishop  of  Ely  j”  “ that  rare  and  early  prodigy  of 
universal  science.” 

To  return  now  to  architectural  matter,  let  us 
notice  the  death  of  Inigo  Jones.  When  his  royal 
patron  stepped  forth  from  that  melancholy  win- 
dow of  Whitehall,  the  illustrious  surveyor-general 
had  attained  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  But  for 
the  distractions  of  the  times,  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  under  the  unfortunate  Charles, 
the  refined  tastes  of  the  Court,  operating  through 
the  genius  of  so  great  an  artist,  might  have  set 
in  motion  on  a much  more  effective  scale  the 
progress  of  the  Palladian  manner  of  design  in 
England;  but  the  troubles  of  the  State  pre- 
vented the  growth  of  art;  and  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  Puritans  came  like  a blight  upon 
it.  When  dragoon  horses  were  stabled  in  cathe- 
drals and  the  lecture-halls  of  science,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  only  cousideration 
accorded  to  such  a man  as  Inigo  Jones  was  his  re- 
cognition as  a papist,  the  iufiiction  of  a ruinous 
tine,  neglect,  and  obloquy.  We  might  say  that 
when  he  died  England  possessed  no  architect 
worthy  of  the  name  of  his  successor ; it  might  he 
more  to  the  purpose  to  remark  that  a government 
composed  of  men  who  (to  use  the  words  of  Macau- 
lay)  “ groaned  in  spirit  at  the  sight  of  .Tack-in-the- 
green,  and  thought  it  impious  to  taste  plum- 
porridge  on  Chvistmas-day,” — who  closed  the 
theatres  and  flogged  the  players,  and  christeued 
their  children  out  of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah,  would 
have  had  only  more  kicks  than  halfpence  for  so 
worldly-minded  a dog  as  an  architect.  With  no 
desire  to  disp.arage  the  merits  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  believe  that  it  was  a bene- 
ficial thing  for  art,  whatever  it  may  have  been  for 
religion,  or  even  for  English  honour,  when  the 
profligate  and  mean-spirited  son  of  the  slain  king 
was  restored  to  the  throne,  with  acclamation. 

At  the  date  of  this  event,  1660,  after  twenty 
years  of  Puritanism,  it  seems  really  questionable 
whether  there  existed  in  England  a single  indi- 
vidual who  professed  architectural  design  as  his 
calling.  The  person  appointed  Surveyor-general 
in  the  room  of  Jones,  long  deceased,  was  selected 
upon  no  such  theoretical  grounds,  but  upon  the 
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purely  practical  consideration  of  services  rendered 
to  the  royalist  cause  : he  was  Denhain,  the  poet. 
Accordingly,  when  the  new  king  and  bis  courtiers 
began  to  make  themselves  at  home,  and  to  look 
about  them,  and  to  contemplate  grand  operations, 

the  reparation  of  St.  Paul’s,  the  improvement  of 

Windsor  Castle,  the  building  for  bis  most  excel- 
lent Majesty  of  a new  palace  at  Greenwich,  and 
the  like, — it  necessarily  became  a question  of  some 
importance  where  they  were  to  look  for  a person 
to  do  the  work  pertaining  to  the  office  of  worthy 
Sir  John  Denham.  In  this  quandary,  it  appears 
that  some  judicious  friend  advised  the  sovereign  to 
send  for  a certain  Mr.  Christopher  Wren,  nephew 
of  the  old  Bishop  of  Ely,  just  liberated  from  the 
Tower, — aprodigious  scholar,  no  doubt,  it  was  said ; 
a miracle  of  genius  j a young  man  vastly  skilled  in 
the  knowledge  of  architecture,  as  in  everything 
else. 

To  speak  now  of  the  scientific  career  of  Wren, 
lus  reputation  during  the  last  few  years  of  the 
Puritan  time  was  still  advancing.  In  1657  he 
removed  from  Oxford  to  London,  having  been 
elected  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  Gresham  Col- 
lege. His  age  was  then  twenty-five;  but  such 
was  his  celebrity,  that  bis  inaugural  address  was 
the  event  of  the  day  amongst  the  learned.  But 
it  is  curious  to  note  in  this  discourse  of  bis,  as  an 
indication  of  the  character  of  thought  at  the  time, 
in  the  midst  of  what  is  often  the  closest  reason- 
ing, a proposal  of  several  hypotheses  whereby  to 
account  for  the  going  back  of  the  sun  ten  degrees 
on  the  dial  of  kingAhaz;  as  also  a solution  of  the 
proposition  that  Christ  was  three  days  and  three 
nights  in  the  tomb  between  a Friday  and  a Sun- 
day, on  the  ground  that  he  died  for  the  people  at 
the  antipodes  as  well  as  here  ; so  that  when  it  was 
a day  on  one  side  and  consequently  a night  on  the 
other,  both  the  day  and  the  night  ought  to  he 
counted  separately.  In  1658,  Oliver  Cromwell 
died ; and  the  disorder  which  ensued  compelled 
the  young  professor  to  seek  shelter  again  in  Ox- 
ford. Gresham  College  became  quarters  for  the 
soldiery.  “ This  day,”  writes  a friend  to  him,  “ I 
went  to  visit  Gresham  College,  but  found  the 
place  in  such  a nasty  condition,  so  defiled,  and  the 
smell  so  infernal,  that  if  you'  should  come  now  to 
make  use  of  your  tube  ” (referring  to  some  of  the 
experiments  of  the  day),  “it  would  be  like  Dives 
looking  out  of  hell  into  heaven.”  He  did  not 
return,  however,  to  his  professorial  chair  in  the 
City  of  London  ; for  immediately  after  the  Itesto- 
ration  he  was  appointed  Savillan  Professor  of 
Astronomy  at  Oxford.  A few  months  afterwards 
he  was  sent  for  by  the  Government,  as  we  have 
before  seen,  in  the  capacity  of  an  architect.  About 
the  same  time  it  was  that  he  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  at  Oxford,  aud  almost 
simultaneously  the  same  degree  at  Cambridge.  His 
age,  as  we  before  remarked,  was  only  then  twenty- 
eight. 

Speaking  of  his  connection  with  the  progress  of 
science,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  at  the  time 
just  referred  to;  the  date  of  its  charter  being 
1662,  the  year  following  that  of  the  Restoration. 
In  this  important  transaction  the  young  philoso- 
pher was  one  of  the  moving  spirits.  The  little 
society  of  the  votaries  of  science  which  had  been 
formed  in  his  student  days  at  Oxford  had  formed 
an  almost  identical  cluster  round  him  in  London, 
by  the  habit  of  meeting  at  his  Gresham  lectures. 
They  were  called  " the  club.”  Dispersed  for  the 
time  by  the  consequences  of  Cromwell’s  death, 
they  rallied  again  when  the  Restoration  restored 
personal  safety  to  the  lieges;  and  one  of  the 
earliest  acts  of  the  young  king  was  to  grant  his 
royal  approval,  followed  speedily  by  a royal  char- 
ter, in  which  the  name  of  Dr.  Christopher  Wren 
appears  in  the  list  of  the  first  council  of  the  body. 
There  might  probably  have  been  two  Doctors 
Christopher  Wren  on  this  most  honourable  regis- 
ter; but  that  the  excellent  Dean  of  Windsor, 
himself  a promoter  of  “ the  club,”  had  passed 
from  this  life,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  just  before 
the  time  when  he  would  have  had  to  welcome  the 
decease  of  Cromwell  as  a sudden  burst  of  sunshine 
after  storm. 

There  seems  every  probability  that  the  court 
patronage  which  now  fell  to  Dr.  Wren  in  the 
character  of  an  architect  was,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  due  to  the  influence,  whether  personal  or 
not,  which  bis  uncle,  the  restored  Bishop  of  Ely, 
could  not  fail  to  possess  at  Whitehall.  Nothing 
can  better  illustrate  the  state  of  affairs  at  the 
time  than  the  family  relationship  existing  be- 
tween a person  so  gentle  and  even  retiring 
as  wc  understand  our  young  savant  to  have 
been  (to  say  nothing  of  our  strong  suspicion  that 
ho  was  of  Low  Church  views),  with  a violent,  un- 
compromising zealot  like  this  old  Churchman.  The 


history  of  Dr.  Matthew  Wren  is  one  which  be- 
comes graphic  without  an  effort.  In  early  middle 
life  King  James  appointed  him  chaplain  to  his  son, 
that  he  might  accompany  the  young  prince  to 
Spain,  and  give  him  the  benefit  of  bis  astuteness 
in  dealing  with  a wily  people.  Twelve  years  after- 
wards, in  1633,  King  Charles  made  him  Bishop  of 
Hereford.  Two  years  more  and  the  see  of  Nor- 
wich fell  vacant;  so  that  it  became  desirable  to  find 
out  some  resolute  disciplinarian  to  whom  to  com- 
mit the  pastoral  care  of  a people  always  hard  to 
govern.  Dr.  Matthew  Wren  was  the  individual 
selected,  avowedly  on  account  of  his  ungentle 
hand.  He  ruled  the  East-Anglian  diocese  with  a 
rod  of  iron  for  three  years,  and  then  exchanged  it 
for  the  see  of  Ely.  If  one  dared  to  hint  that  so 
invincible  a champion  had  met  his  match,  it  might 
be  suggested  that  the  nonconformists  of  Norfolk 
had  made  the  place  too  hot  to  hold  him.  Sure 
enough,  when  the  Long  Parliament  found  itself 
sufficiently  strong  to  deal  with  the  enemies  of  its 
faith,  the  indictment  issued  against  the  Bishop  of 
Ely,  late  of  Norwich,  was  of  the  weightiest  kind. 
Never  man  had  done  so  much  resohite  work  of  its 
kind,  in  so  short  a time,  as  had  Dr.  Matthew  Wren 
done  at  Norwich  during  his  three  brief  years  of 
government.  He  had  set  up  idolatry  and  super- 
stition, aud  bad  himself  practised  the  same.  No 
fewer  than  fifty  “ godly,  learned,  and  painful 
ministers”  and  “powerful  preachers”  ho  had  ex- 
communicated, deprived,  and  banished.  Three 
thousand  weavers,  of  tender  consciences,  who  de- 
clined to  agree  with  him  in  opinion,  be  had  driven 
out  of  the  country;  so  that  they  had  to  seek  hos- 
pitality of  the  Hollander,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  trade.  He  had  established  Popish  ceremonial ; 
and,  by  even  pulling  down  and  reconstructing  the  ' 
church  pews,  had  compelled  the  people  to  face  the 
east  in  spite  of  themselves.  Lastly,  he  had  exacted 
tithes  literally  at  two  shillings  in  the  pound.  So  be 
was  cast  into  prison;  and,  there  being  as  yet  no 
Habeas  Corpus  Act, there  he  remained.  The  writer 
of  the  “ Parentalia”  calculates,  with  what  Burke 
calls  “ delightful  horror,”  how  many  times  the  cir- 
cuit of  this  great  globe  the  indomitable  martyr  had 
accomplished  in  pacing  up  and  down  a certain  lead- 
flat  in  the  Tower  during  twenty  years.  He  also 
tells  us  of  what  might  seem  a very  fair  otter  which 
he  had  of  liberty,  and  of  what  must  be  called  a 
very  unceremonious  way  in  which  he  received  it. 

“ Some  space  before  the  decease  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, Mr.  Christopher  Wren  (only  son  of  Dr. 
Christopher  Wren,  and  nephew  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ely),  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Claypole,  who 
married  the  usurper’s  favourite  daughter.  This 
gentleman,  being  a lover  of  mathematics,  had  con- 
ceived a great  esteem  for  him,  and  took  all  occa- 
sions to  cultivate  his  friendship,  and  to  court  his 
conversation,  particularly  by  frequent  invitations 
to  his  house  and  table.  It  happened  upon  one  of 
these  invitations,  that  Cromwell  came  into  the 
company  as  they  sat  at  dinner  ; and  without  any 
ceremony  (as  his  usual  way  was  in  his  own  family) 
took  his  place : after  a little  time,  fixing  his  eyes 
on  Mr.  Wren,  ‘ Your  uncle  [says  he]  has  long  been 
confined  in  the  Tower.’ — * He  has  so,  sir,  but 
bears  his  affiictions  with  great  patience  and  resig- 
nation.’— ‘He  may  come  out  if  he  will.’ — ‘Will 
your  Highness  [so  he  was  called]  permit  me  to  tell 
him  this  from  youi*  own  mouth  ?’ — ‘ Yes,  you 
may.’ — As  soon  as  he  could  decently  retire,  he 
hastened  with  no  little  joy  to  the  Tower,  and  in- 
formed the  Bishop  of  all  the  particulars  of  this 
his  interview  with  Cromwell;  upon  which  his 
Lordship  expressed  himself  warmly  to  this  effect  ; 
— ‘ That  this  was  not  the  first  time  he  had  re- 
ceived the  like  intimation  from  that  miscreant, 
but  disdained  the  terms  projected  for  his  enlarge- 
ment, which  were  to  be  a mean  acknowledgment 
of  }iis  favour,  and  an  abject  submission  to  his 
detestable  tyranny.  That  he  was  determined 
patiently  to  tarr^  the  Lord's  leisure,  aud  owe  his 
deliverance  (which  he  trusted  was  not  far  off)  to 
Him  only.’  ” 

The  problem  has  long  been  one  of  difficulty, 
how  to  account  for  the  circumstance  that  when  a 
man  had  to  be  found  who  should  stand  in  the 
shoes  of  Inigo  Jones,  this  was  a young  professor 
of  astronomy,  a demonstrative  anatomist,  a micro- 
graphist,  and  what  not, — anything  and  every- 
thing,— in  short,  hut  an  architect,  or  even  a 
builder. 

Now  this  seems  to  me  to  be  the  explanation.  It 
may  he  affirmed  that  it  was,  in  those  days,  more 
or  less,  a matter  of  mere  classical  erudition,  that 
a man  of  learning,  if  he  possessed  the  faculty  of 
imagination  in  any  degree,  or  even  the  elements 
of  antiquarianism,  should  understand  something 
of  the  orders  of  architecture.  And  no  doubt  there 
would  be  many  such  who,  draughtsmanshipapart, 
might  understand  more  or  less  of  their  appli- 
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cation  or  criticism,  in  either  case  a comparatively 
simple  system,  as  we  know,  in  that  style  of  design. 
It  is  possible  that,  even  in  the  instance  ofMeditcval 
works,  this  suggestion  might  furnish  a favourable 
theory  for  the  explanation  of  those  traditions 
which  so  often  assign  the  composition  of  the  most 
important  monuments  of  architecture  to  leading 
men  in  the  church;  that  is  to  say,  leading  men  of 
learning,  in  whom  leisure,  scholarship,  and  a cul- 
tivated taste  so  often  have  led  to  the  always 
fascinating  study  of  the  grandest  of  the  arts. 
At  all  events,  as  regards  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, it  is  matter  of  certainty  that  such  men 
as  Dr.  Aldrich,  dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  Sir  James  Burroughs,  master  of  Caius  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  of  our  own  day,  were  accom- 
plished critics;  and  that  in  the  paucity  of  pro- 
fessional skill  these  learned  amateurs  were  even 
obliged  to  act  as  practical  designers  and  construc- 
tors. And  such  a person,  in  less  degree,  there 
appears  reason  to  believe  was  the  worthy  Dean 
Wren,  of  Windsor.  There  is  even  a tradition  of 
his  having  been  entrusted  with  the  preparation  of 
a design  and  estimate  of  cost  for  a domestic  work 
for  the  Queen  of  Charles  I.  Without  absolutely 
reasoning  in  a circle,  I think  it  may  be  said  to  be 
not  at  all  unlikely,  viewing  the  career  of  his  son, 
that  such  a tradition  may  be  fact;  and  if  so,  that 
such  a fact  will  well  explain  the  origin  of  his  son’s 
aptitude  for  the  art.  Amongst  other  subjects  of 
interest,  I conceive,  to  which  the  learned  aud 
accomplished  dean  had  directed  the  attention  of 
his  boy,  there  would  be  architecture,  very  probably 
as  illustrated  in  the  volumes  of  Palladio ; and 
amongst  those  subjects  of  which  in  subsequent 
years  the  worthy  father  would  encourage  the 
study  on  the  part  of  a son  so  versatile,  in 
the  whole  range  of  scholarship,  there  would  still 
I think,  be  this.  Indeed,  we  may  go  even  further, 
and  assert  that  the  extraordinary  ingenuity  of  his 
construction  in  after-life,  and  the  equally  extra- 
ordinary grace  of  bis  design,  may  be  held  to  prove 
to  demonstration  not  only  that  the  young 
philosopher  had  early  attached  himself  to  the 
mastery  of  architecture,  but  that  he  possessed  also 
that  inherent  genius  which  compelled  him  to  the 
study,  and  rendered  its  mastery  of  easy  attain- 
ment. Accordingly,  if  all  this  be  fair  argument, 
we  have  thus,  I think,  a reasonable  clue  to  what 
must  otherwise  be  merely  marvellous,  and,  there- 
fore, uninstnictive.  When,  in  short, 'King  Charles 
was  advised  to  apply  to  young  Mr.  Christopher 
Wren  as  an  architectural  adviser,  it  was  because 
he  had  long  been  an  amateur  of  architecture ; and, 
possessing  as  he  did  such  unusual  po^vers  of 
ingenuity  and  taste,  was  well  known  to  be  capable 
of  the  accomplishment  of  any  task  upon  which,  in 
that  province,  he  might  choose  to  exercise  his 
mind.  It  seems  only  to  be  matter  of  regret  that 
good  Dean  Wren  himself  did  not  live  to  see  the 
day.*  


THE  BEDWAY  OF  BUILDING-STONE. 

Ir  the  last  year’s  volume  of  the  Builder  there 
was  inserted,  under  the  signature  of  “ C.  II. 
Smith,”  a paper  on  the  above  subject,  which  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention;  and,  understanding 
that  there  has  not  been  any  reply  to  It  tending  to 
elucidate  the  matter,  except  a few  words  confined 
to  Bath  stone,  aud  admitting  the  difficulty  of 
judging  of  the  original  bedway,  hut  suggesting 
that  the  “ quarryinau  should  put  chisel  marks 
upon  the  stones  as  quarried,”  I am  induced  to  offer 
a few  observations,  which  I do  from  having  had  a 
life-experience  of  quarries  aud  of  quarry-work. 

On  the  greater  quantity  of  smaller  material 
sent  from  a quarry,  it  would  be  so  nearly  im- 
practicable to  mark  each  stone,  and  cause  such 
intolerable  delay  that  snch  a rule  or  order  would, 
or  could,  never  he  complied  with;  and  in  the 
larger  scantlings,  however  practiiiiible,  and  at 
times  possibly  useful,  I can  scarcely  imagine  a 
case  where,  with  a reasouable  knowledge,  it  would 
be  necessary. 

2.  I believe  I am  safe  in  sayiug  that  a thorough 
quarrymauj  such  as  probably  Hugh  Miller  was 
originally,  would  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  the  hundred,  in  at  once 
assuming  correctly  “ the  setting-way,”  as  it  is 
Called,  of  a stone;  aud  if  a momentary  doubt 
arose,  he  would  set  it  at  rest  by  an  almost  iin- 
pereepLible  tip  of  his  hammer,  to  bring  ofl'  a little 
shell  or  scale  from  the  edge. 

3.  I will  admit  that,  even  after  half  a century’s 
experience  of  quarry  working,  and  I might  say,  an 
enthusiastic  love  for  what  amounts  to,  at  times,  a 
scientific  aud  pleasurable  out-door  occupation,  the 
men  who  did  the  greatest  drudgery  of  the  work. 


• To  be  continued. 
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aud  whose  profit  depended  on  the  accuracy  of 
their  practice,  far  surpassed  rae  in  the  quickness 
of  their  decision  as  to  what  they  call  the  “going- 
way” of  a stone  j although  I might  be  able, 
and,  indeed,  always  was  able  to  surpass  them,  in 
judging  and  proving  what  form  was  in,  or  could 
be  got  from,  a stone. 

4.  The  fracture,  the  form,  the  face,  or  rather 
every  face  and  every  angle,  are  all  guides  to  the 
prompt  decision  which,  in  cases  of  doubt,  as  I 
have  said,  are  assisted  by  the  scabbling  hammer, 
or  that  of  a mason,  which  should  be  of  an  oblong 
form  on  the  largest  face,  square  at  its  angles,  and 
well  steeled. 

5.  The  power,  to  instantaneously  judge  of  the 
bed-way  of  a stone,  like  the  secret  of  O’Sullivan, 
the  whisperer,  may  remain  with  the  possessors, 
and  be  of  no  use  to  the  working  or  employing 
public,  if  we  cannot  find  words,  in  some  measure 
to  describe  what  must  with  practice  lead  to  a 
knowledge  of  it  j and  it  is,  therefore,  I make  the 
trial. 

6.  To  elucidate  what  I have  observed  in  para- 
graph 4,  as  to  the  fracture,  form,  aud  face,  it  may 
be  observed  of  all  stones, — at  least,as  far  as  I have 
had  experience, — that  the  formation  may  be  looked 
upon,  for  exemplification  something  in  this  way', — 
an  imaginary  stone  to  be  built  up,  as  it  were,  of 
oyster-shells,  in  say  an  oblong  mould,  about  one 
foot  high  and  wide,  the  shells  all  put  rough  or 
round  sides  down,  and  breaking  joint,  as  much  as 
possible  J then  suppose  when  the  mould  shall  have 
been  filled,  in  the  interstices,  with  some  cohesive 
and  hardening  substance,  having  an  intense 
affinity  for  them,  run  in,  so  as  to  convert  the  whole 
into  stone, — 

7.  I need  not  say  of  such  artificial  stone  (the 
mould  removed),  which  would  be  the  setting-bed 
or  bed- way ; of  course  it  would  be  as  it  was  built. 
So  in  nature,  as  assumed  to  bo  formed.  But  in 
quarrying  stone  there  are  other  points  essential  to 
he  known,  and  which  practice  points  out,  and 
these  are,  that  of  all  the  ways  a stone  can  be  cut 
or  divided  (with  wedges),  or  pooled  (by  holes 
jumped,  and  “plug  and  feather”),  or  scabbled, 
the  bed-way,  or  “going- way,”  as  quarrymeu  bave 
it,  is  the  easiest  aud  surest,  as  it  would  be  in  the 
shell-made  stone. 

8.  The  second,  or  ne.vt  best  going  w.ay,  as  can 
he  imagined  from  the  shell  formation,  would 
he  lengthways  'perpendicularly,  or,  as  it  is  called, 
a "down  cut,”  the  first  being  called  a breast  or 
boarding-cut.  At  the  “down-cut,”  the  Cornish 
men  are  famous  hands,  as  they  pool  accurately 
and  quickly  with  their  long  jumper-bars  without 
hammers,  but  they  cannot,  as  far  as  I have  seen  of 
them,  work  the  boarding  cut  or  bed  with  the 
Irish  quarrymen. 

9.  There  is  an  advantage  and  saving  of  labour 
by  the  down-cut,  where  suitable,  as  it  places  all 
the  work  under  the  quarryman,  both  the  pooling 
for  and  the  striking  of  the  wedges,  that  nearly", 
if  not  altogether  at  times,  counterbalances  the 
facile  advantage  as  to  cleavage  of  the  bed-way  or 
hoarding  cut,  which,  having  to  be  all  wrought, 
and  the  wedges  struck  by  muscular  force,  with 
scarcely  any  aid  from  gravity,  is  a labour  that  is 
as  much  as  possible  avoided,  and  would  be  well 
and  wisely  superseded  by  machinery,  as  greatly 
economising  labour,  and  rendering  the  material 
produced  more  valuable  by  giving  obviously  more 
(true)  setting  beds. 

10.  The  third  or  worst  going-way  of  a stoue 
is  right  across  : in  that  way  all  stones  are  more  or 
less  tough  and  reluctant.  In  fact,  the  more  they 
are  so  the  better  for  steps,  stretchers,  lintels,  or 
spans  of  any  kind  ; and  no  practical  mason  would 
attempt  to  knock  off  an  over-length  directly  with 
his  hammer  : if  without  any  other  tool  he  would 
strike  it  in  from  the  end  (still  the  going-way) 
and  so  thinning  by  degrees,  until  the  strength 
would  be  reduced  to  greatly  less  than  the  main 
scantling,  he  would  charily  bring  it  to  the  dimen- 
sion wanted. 

11.  The  judging  of  these  different  ways  of  a 
stone  is  no  matter  of  fancy,  nor  is  it  necessary 
that  the  quarryman  should  look  so  much  to  the 
building  as  to  the  block  he  has  undertaken  to 
produce : it  is  with  him  a necessity,  or  bis  waste 
will  be  larger  than  his  work.  He  will  use  the 
ordinary  care  in  the  bed-way  or  boarding-cut,  and 
when  that  is  so  raised  or  ventilated,  that  the 
friction  of  the  surfaces  shall  not  impede  further 
operations,  then, — 

12.  The  quarryman  puts  in  his  longitudinal  cut, 
perpendicularly,  probably  rolls  out  his  block,  and 
looksto  theoverlengths.  If  the  block  be  long  enough 
to  make  two  of  what  is  required,  there  is  but 
little  difficulty  •,  for  while  the  weight  or  cubical 
content  is  the  same  at  both  sides  of , the  proposed 
cut,  it  will,  with  scarcely  a possible  exception,  go 


down  at  right  angles.  And  this  can  be  well  ex- 
emplified by  the  breaking  of  common  white  or 
loaf  sugar  with  a knife  and  a hammer.  But  if  the 
cut  he  to  one  end,  and  the  piece  be  too  large  to 
be  scabbled  oft'  in  the  indirect  way  I have  pointed 
out  (10),  then  the  wedges  or  pool-holes  must  be 
placed  as  if  entering  the  main  body  of  the  stone, 
at  an  angle  of  about  ten  degrees  from  the  perpen- 
dicular, but  which  practice  only  can  define  to  a 
fraction,  so  as  to  balance  the  inclination  of  the 
wedge  in,  against  the  tendency  of  the  cut  to  run 
out,  and  so  take  off  but  a useless  shell,  or  wedge- 
shaped  piece. 

13.  Besides  the  indication  afforded  by  the  face, 
form,  and  fracture  of  a stone,  there  is,  to  a deli- 
cately-trained ear  used  to  the  ring  of  the  hammer, 
a shade  of  difference  in  the  sound  when,  where, 
and  how  struck,  as  there  is  a visible  difference  in 
the  pieces  when  scabbled ; but  with  all  the  hints 
it  is  possible  to  convey,  from  face,  form,  fracture, 
sound,  sight,  and  the  length  and  breadth  of  fresh 
cleavage,  there  is  that  which  cannot  be  learned 
truly  but  by  years  of  attention  to  it.  As  we 
cannot  learn  perfectly  the  Indian’s  mode  of  hear- 
ing and  judging,  in  the  pathless  forest  the  posi- 
tion or  pro.ximity  of  a friend  or  enemy,  so  nothing 
but  necessity  and  practice  for  years  will  give  au 
instantaneous  knowledge  of  the  bed-way  of  stone, 

14.  In  England,  where,  in  some  places,  quarries 
are  remote,  and,  at  least  in  London,  where  there  is 
such  a division  of  labour,  a man  might  be  an  ex- 
cellent mason,  and  yet  never  have  seen  a quarry, 
or  a stone  on  its  natural  bed  before  being  turned 
out  J and,  therefore,  he  could  not  he  quite  aufait 
in  judging  of  the  setting-bed  or  bedway  of  it; 
but  a quarryman,  who  may  probably  have  con- 
tracted to  furnish  and  deliver  to  a railway  station, 
a dock,  or  a harbour,  a number  of  blocks  of  a cer- 
tain and  often  difficult  size,  must,  to  succeed,  of 
necessity  acquire  the  accurate  knowledge  I have 
endeavoured  to  describe, — Ist,  as  every  stone  must 
stand  to  the  cubical  contents  required  by  the 
specifications;  2ndly,  as  every  pound  extra  car- 
ried by  his  team,  even  if  not  objected  to  at  the 
station,  acts  as  tbe  tax  of  ignorance  on  industry  ; 
and,  3rdly,  because  every  failure  iu  the  quarry- 
ing, or  by  breakage  in  the  reduction  after  being 
quarried,  would  still  further  reduce  his  remunera- 
tion. 

15.  In  conclusion,  I will  admit  that  it  is  pos- 

sible a stone  might  be  met  with  where  judgment 
as  to  hedway  might  be  doubtful  or  impracticable, 
but,  in  five  and  forty  years’  experience,  I bave 
never  met  such;  indeed,  it  was  a common  practice  of 
mine,  and  no  doubt  it  was  the  habit  of  others  pro- 
fessionally engaged,  on  entering  or  passing  through 
a district  where  works  were  proposed  or  about  to 
be  effected,  to  look  sharply  to  “ the  resources  of 
the  inhabitants”  in  the  building  way,  and  if  we 
saw  very  many  quoins  and  jambs  to  either  court  or 
cottage,  ancient  or  modern,  placed  on  edge  or  not 
on  the  bedway,  we  concluded  that  fair-faced  or 
readily-worked  stone  was  difficult  to  be  had  in  the 
vicinity,  or  must  have  been,  and  thus,  from  neces- 
sity, the  natural  and  solid  bed  was  propped  up  to 
form  a face, — a practice  which  experienced  build- 
ers would  not  allow,  nor  would  an  old  engineer 
used  to  Quaebies. 


THE  CLERKS’  WELL,  CLERKENWELL, 
AND  THE  GATEWAY  IN  SMITHFIELD. 

It  was  only  the  other  week  that  we  directed 
attention  to  this  interesting  London  landmarlc ; 
fearing  that,  in  its  neglected  condition,  it  might 
become  lost  to  the  view.  Although  this  seemed  so 
probable,  it  was  with  some  surprise  that,  iu  passing 
by  the  aucient  site,  we  heard  an  elderly  lady  say- 
ing to  a pavior  who  was  working  close  by, — “Mr. 
Workman:  on  this  spot  stood  the  Clerkenwell 
pump ; can  you  tell  me  who  has  removed  it  ? ” 
The  workman  was  not  aware ; and  the  lady  ex- 
pressed a very  decided  opinion,  that  a memorial 
so  particxilarly  connected  with  the  parish  and  its 
name  could  not  be  removed.  “ But,  marm,”  re- 
plied the  pavior,  “ you  see  it  is  gone.”  In  a state 
of  some  excitement,  and  very  indignant,  the 
venerable  hut  energetic  lady  departed;  remarking 
that  in  these  days  it  would  seem  that  “ they  can 
take  down  and  demolish  anything.”  The  writer 
also  made  inquiry,  but  could  gain  no  intelligence 
of  what  had  become  of  the  inscription,  which  had 
been  placed  there,  in  very  good  taste  and  with  the 
best  intentions,  by  two  Clerkenwell  churchwardens 
half  a century  or  so  ago.  On  this  memorial,  as 
our  readers  know,  was  a very  interesting  record 
of  the  great  antiquity  and  historical  interest  of 
the  Clerks’  Well;  and,  considering  bow  few  of  the 
relics  of  the  past  have  been  spared  to  us,  we  regret 
to  lose  sight  of  this  one.  Wondering  if  it  had 
been  carried  of  and  disposed  of,  by  the  desperate 


characters  in  some  of  the  adjoining  alleys,  at  one  of 
the  old  rag  and  iron  shops  which  abound  in  this 
neighbourhood,  we  went  our  way;  hoping,  however, 
that  the  parish  authorities  may  have  removed  the 
inscription  just  for  a time,  and  that  when  the 
ruined  conditions  to  which  we  have  alluded  have 
been  altered,  it  will  he  replaced.  Nevertheless, 
many  persons  would  be  glad  to  feel  certain  on  this 
point.  Passing  on  to  Smithfield,  in  doubt  about 
the  Clerks’  Well,  we  again  note  the  ill  state  of 
the  gateway  of  the  once  famous  Priory  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s,  which  for  800  years  has  stood  the 
wear  of  time  and  the  dangers  of  the  several  fires 
which  have  happened  here.  In  the  course  of 
a short  space  of  time  this  now  miserably  ne- 
glected but  most  interesting  site  will,  in  part, 
be  usefully  occupied,  and  the  remaining 
part  tastefully  disposed  of.  When  this  work 
is  going  forward,  we  trust  that  the  ancient 
and  picturesque  gateway  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
will  not  be  allowed  to  vanish  like  the  Clerkenwell 
pump;  but  that  means  will  be  taken  for  its  careful 
restoration;  so  that,  in  the  centuries  which  are  yet 
to  come,  when  human  intelligence  has  marvel- 
lously increased,  the  future  generations  may  still 
have  this  characteristic  specimen  of  architecture 
to  look  at,  and  remind  them  of  dark  and  troubled 
times,  which  will  make  their  improved  conditions 
of  knowledge,  liberty,  and  prosperity  seem  more 
bright  and  pleasant  by  the  contrast.  Important 
historical  events  have  happened  close  by  this 
gateway  : martyrs  for  conscience  sake  have  passed 
through  this  gateway,  and  been  destroyed  by  burn- 
ing and  otherwise.  In  other  particulars  the  pages 
of  past  history  are  intimately  connected  with  this 
spot;  and,  as  has  been  before  mentioned  by  us,  the 
position  of  the  affairs  of  the  parish  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew’s the  Great  makes  it  almost  impossible 
for  them  to  undertake  ihc  care  of  the  gateway. 
It  is,  however,  a relic  of  such  general  interest, 
that  it  should  certainly  be  preserved  in  the  City. 
We  therefore  trust  that  the  corporate  authorities 
will  use  such  exertions  as  will  be  the  means  of 
lestoring  this  gate.  If  placed  in  skilful  hands, 
this  could  not  he  a very  expensive  affair. 


THE  LABOUR  QUESTION. 

Brighton. — Tbe  employers  of  painters,  brick- 
layers, and  carpenters,  have  had  a meeting  hero, 
to  consider  the  present  state  of  the  labour-market, 
and  the  present  system  of  payment.  It  was 
attended  by  forty-fiwe  employers.  The  meeting 
was  called  in  consequence  of  applications  made  by 
tbe  men,  particularly  the  painters,  for  increased 
payment.  The  subject  was  very  fully  discussed  ; 
and  eventually  the  following  resolution  was  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  John  Fabian  : — “ That,  on  and 
after  the  Gth  of  May  instant,  all  workmen  em- 
ployed iu  the  building  trade  be  paid  by  the  hour.” 
This  was  carried  unanimously. 

Gloucester. — The  journeymen  painters  of  this 
city,  thirty-six  in  number,  are  out  on  strike. 
Their  present  rate  of  pay  is  3s.  fid.  per  day,  and 
they  want  an  increase  of  3s.  per  week,  to  which 
the  masters  refuse  to  accede. 

BlacJclxirn. — The  dispute  between  the  master 
joiners  and  builders  and  their  operatives  has 
assumed  a new  phase  h}'  the  employers  having 
advertised  that  they  are  in  want  of  workmen,  who 
are  to  he  paid  at  the  average  rate  of  5Jd.  per 
hour,  without  any  limitation  as  to  the  number  of 
hours  to  be  worked,  except  that  they  will  accept 
fifty-five  hours  as  a week.  In  reply  to  the  adver- 
tisement, the  men  have  placarded  the  district, 
stating,  — “The  masters  have  no  occasion  to 
advertise  for  men,  as  wc  are  quite  willing  to  re- 
sume work  if  they  are  willing  to  relinquish  the 
hour  system,  and  grant  us  that  privilege  which  is 
now  enjoyed  by  many  other  ti*ades,  and  what  they 
have  already  imomised  to  us,  viz.,  the  Saturday 
half  holiday.” 

Bdinhnrgh. — We  understand, says  the»S'fo/^m«», 
that  a proposal  for  a conference,  on  the  footing  of 
the  resolutions  passed  on  Wednesday,  at  the  gene- 
ral meeting  of  Associated  Employers,  was  sent  on 
Saturday  to  the  Operatives’  Society  : the  latter, 
however,  we  are  informed,  declined  to  meet  with 
the  employers  unless  the  resolutions  were  wiih- 
drawn.  The  masons’  co-operative  scheme  is  pro- 
gressing, though  somewhat  slowly  and  cautiously; 
aud  it  is  said  that  a considerable  number  of  “ nine 
hours’  men  ” are  getting  jobs  in  Edinburgh  and 
Leith. 

Belgium. — Strikes  have  not  hitherto  been  com- 
mon among  the  manufacturing  population  of 
Belgium;  but  we  now  learn  that  a dispute  be- 
tween some  of  the  millowners  and  weavers  of 
Ghent  ,has  caused  serious  disturbances,  during 
which  the  police  were  compelled  to  use  their  arms, 
and  several  persons  were  wounded. 
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NITROGEN  IN  STEEL. 

In  1846,  as  it  appears  from  a communication 
in  tbo  Engineer  by  an  Eclinbua-gli  correspondent, 
Mr.  Christopher  Binks  (an  able  correspondent 
of  our  own,  by  the  way)  proposed  gaseous 
cyanogen  and  compounds  yielding  it  in  the 
formation  of  steel  j and  in  1857.  as  we  observe 
from  the  London  Review  of  20th  ultimo,  he 
demonstrated,  in  a long  and  elaborate  paper 
read  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  as  the  result 
of  a vast  number  of  experiments,  that  the  sub- 
stances whose  application  to  pure  iron  Is  requisite 
in  the  conversion  of  it  into  steel  all  contain 
nitrogen  and  carbon  ; that  the  residual  matter  got 
from  the  analysis  of  steel  is  an  azotized  or  nitro- 
genized  carbon  j that  neither  carbon  nor  nitrogen 
alone  will  convert  iron  into  steel, — and  so  on  ; in 
short,  fully  and  scientifically that  nitrogen 
is  absolutely  requisite,  as  well  as  carbon,  in  the 
production  of  steel.  In  this  country,  however,  as 
the  London  Revieio  severely  but  truthfully  re- 
marks, “ the  practice  seems  to  be  that  no  English 
discovery  attracts  any  attention  until  it  has  passed 
some  years  abroad  and  then  comes  back  to  us  as 
the  original  production  of  a Continental  savant-,” 
and  no  wonder,  therefore,  we  may  add,  that 
Carlyle  defines  England  as  a country  inhabited  by  a 
population  of  nearly  thirty  millions,  “mostly  fools.” 
The  benefit  of  this  species  of  folly  is  frequently 
reaped  by  our  French  and  American  brethren ; and 
so  it  is  in  the  present  instance.  A Mr.Fremyhas 
just  been  producing,  with  Mr.  Binks’s  results,  “a 
profound  sensation”  amongst  the  astute  Academi- 
cians at  Paris,  who  have  received  them  as  a highly 
important  discovery  by  their  countrymauM.Fremy; 
and  a Mr.  Fleury  in  America  is  laying  claim  to 
the  very  same  discovery.  It  is  a notable  circum- 
stance, and  curiously  accords  with  all  we  have  ever 
and  anon  been  saying  as  to  the  wonderful  depth 
and  universality  of  ancient  Eastern  knowledge,  that 
the  celebrated  Indian  steel  called  “ wootz  ” is 
ahvogs  made  with  materials  amongst  which  is  an 
abundance  of  nitrogenous  as  well  us  carbonaceous 
matter ; thus  the  wood  used  is  the  cassia  auricu- 
laia,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  the  convoh 
vohis  lanrifolia,  both  rich  in  nitrogen. 


SCOTLAND. 

Roslin  Chapel. — About  tsvo  years  ago  the  Earl 
of  Rosslyn  consulted  an  architect  as  to  the  practi- 
cability' of  repairing  the  greatly-decayed  stones  in 
some  parts  of  the  east  end  of  this  chapel  j and, 
shortly  afterwards,  gave  orders  for  the  sharpening 
of  some  of  the  stones,  and  the  relaying  of  the 
pavement  in  places  where  it  had  been  broken. 
The  work  thus  begun  has  grown  from  less  to  more, 
until  the  whole  east  end,  known  as  the  Lady’s 
Chapel,  has  been  overhauled.  Almost  all  the 
carvings  of  this  part  of  the  buildings  have  been 
goue  over  with  the  chisel,  and  sharpened.  Where 
this  could  not  be  done,  from  the  stone  being  too 
much  decayed,  a new  stone  {fac  simile  of  the 
original)  has  been  inserted,  and  afterwards  stained 
of  the  present  colour  of  those  around  it.  The 
most  serious  and  startling  change  is  that  which 
has  been  made  on  the  appearance  of  the  exqni- 
sitely  ornamented  column,  popularly  known  as  the 
’Prentice  Pillar,  though  properly  the  Princess 
Pillar,  so  named  in  honour  of  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth Douglas,  the  wife  of  William  St.  Clair,  prince 
of  Orkney,  the  founder  of  the  chapel.  An  Ediu- 
burgh  paper  says  it  would  scarcely  be  recognized 
now,  BO  great  is  the  change  tliat  has  been  made 
upon  it.  The  lime  with  which  it  had  at  one  time 
been  overlaid,  accidentally  or  otherwise,  has  been 
taken  away : and  the  green  lichens, that  rendered  it 
an  object  of  so  much  attraction  to  the  artist,  have 
been  washed  off,  so  as  to  show  completely  the 
character  of  the  stone  of  which  it  is  composed. 
From  its  having  been  constructed  of  alternate 
layers  or  courses  of  brilliant  red  and  yellow  sand- 
stone, it  now,  says  this  paper,  presents  a gay 
appearance  which,  at  first  sight,  is  somewhat  out 
of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  displea.sing  to  those  who  ad- 
mired its  look  of  stained  and  mouldy  antiquity. 
Jlr.  Laurence  Baxter,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  David  Bryce,  R.S.A.,  has  executed  the 
new  carvings.  With  the  exception  of  new  steps 
to  the  north  and  south  doors,  no  alterations  are 
contemplated  in  the  other  parts  of  the  chapel. 

New  Church  at  Abcrlour. — The  re-building  of 
the  chm-ch  of  Aberlour  has  been  contracted  for, 
the  estimates  accepted  being  as  follows : — Mason, 
.1.  M'Douald,  Charlestown ; carpenter,  Thom, 
Elgin ; plasterer,  Anderson,  Elgin  j slater,  Find- 
lay, Keith  ; plumber,  J.  Gordon,  Elgin  painter. 
Brown,  Elgin ; glazier,  M'Donald,  Aberdeen ; 
sculptor,  Goodwillie,  Elgin.  The  building,  which 


is  after  a plan  by  Mr,  Petrie,  architect,  Elgin,  is, 
according  to  the  Elgin  Courier,  to  be  in  the 
Norman  style,  in  order  to  be  in  keeping  with  the 
tower,  and  is  to  contain  sittings  for  from  700  to 
800, — about  200  more  than  the  former  church. 

Callander  Free  Church, — This  church  has  been 
re-opened,  for  public  worship,  by  Dr.  Beitb,  of 
Stirling.  The  church  is  built  from  designs  fur- 
nished by  Mr.  G.  P.  Kennedy,  of  Glasgow.  The 
building  is  In  the  Italian  style,  to  correspond 
with  a tower  attached  to  the  west  g^'ble,  which 
was  built  a few  years  ago.  The  roof  Is  ceiled  and 
arched.  It  is  ornamented  with  five  ribs  panelled 
over  each  pilaster,  which  are  coupled,  and  form 
the  supports  between  the  windows.  The  win- 
dows also  are  coupled,  with  circular  beads.  The 
end  window — which  is  filled  with  stained  glass, 
the  gift  of  a member  of  the  congregation, — is 
triple,  and  about  21  feet  by  16  feet.  The 
breadth  is  54  feet,  and  the  length  71  feet.  The 
building,  which  is  of  freestone,  will  accommo- 
date 700  persons. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Gnernseg. — The  rector  of  St.  Sampson’s  parish 
is  submitting  to  his  parishioners  the  desirability 
of  ro.aking  an  infant  school  in  that  pariah  out  of  | 
tbe  old  parish  one,  which  is  not  now  used  for  | 

educational  purposes. A school  for  children  is  j 

being  built  at  the  Castle,  Guernsey.  It  originated  I 
with  the  Misses  Carey,  so  as  to  make  their  endea- 
vours more  permanent  and  riseful.  It  has  been , 
determiued  to  erect  a plain  and  commodious  | 
edifice.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  416?.  The  price  ' 
of  the  ground  is  40/.  A wall  6 feet  high  round 
the  premises  is  a condition  made  by  the  person 
from  whom  the  ground  was  bought.  It  isproposed 
to  place  it  in  connection  with  the  National  Society, 
and  hereafter,  if  possible,  under  tbe  inspection  of 
the  Committee  of  Couucil  on  Education. 

Kinnersleg  [Hereford). — The  new  schools  at 
Kinnersley  have  recently  been  formally  opened. 
'I'he  building  consists  of  a school-roora,  32  feet  by 
. 17  feet,  by  25  feet  high,  with  spacious  eutrance- 
porches  for  boys  and  girls.  The  materials  used 
are  red  brick,  the  windows  and  other  openings 
being  relieved  with  stone  and  bricks  of  a darker 
colour.  The  roof  to  school-room  is  of  open  timber 
work.  The  amount  expended,  exclusive  of  site, 
has  not  exceeded  300/.  The  architect  is  Mr.  John 
Clayton  j the  builder,  Sir.  Evans,  of  Ktnnereley. 


CASES  UNDER  METROPOLITAN  BUILDING 
ACT. 

THE  1862  EXHIBITION  bt;ii,djno. 

Ma.  Joiiv  Kki  K,  one  of  tbe  contractors  for  the  erection 
of  the  intended  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  in  South 
Kensiiiffton,  appeared  before  Mr.  Inghp.m,  at  the  Ham- 
merJ-niUh  Court,  on  Monday,  to  answer  the  complaint  of 
Mr.  T.  L.  Don.aldson,  district  surveyor  of  South  Kensing- 
ton, for  nnlawfully  commencing  a building  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Cromweil-road  before  giving  two  clays’  notice 
thereof,  as  required  under  tbe  I3th  section  of  the  Metro- 
politan Building  Act. 

The  complaoianl’s  case  was  as  follows;— The  building 
in  question  was  intended  to  form  part  of  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition of  1862,  ns  the  picture-gallery,  and  was  one  which 
required  the  supervision  of  the  district  surveyor.  Under 
the  6th  section  of  the  Act  certain  buildings  were  ex- 
empted, and  it  was  contended  that  this  w.as  not  one  of 
this  description.  It  was  also  contended  that  public  build- 
ings came  under  the  supervision  of  district  surveyors,  as 
fireproof  staircases,  &c.,  wore  required. 

Mr.  Ingham  inquired  what  was  done  on  the  former 
occasion,  when  the  Great  Exhibition  was  erected  in  Hyde 
Park. 

Mr.  Donaldson  could  not  answer  that  question,  lie 
said  it  was  built  on  Crown  lands,  and  before  this  Act  was 
passed. 

Mr.  Ingham  said  that,  according  to  the  Act,  Crown 
lands  were  not  exempted. 

The  deiendant,  on  being  called  upon  for  his  answer, 
said  he  had  not  come  prepared  to  argue  the  question  in  a 
legal  point  of  view,  as  there  had  not  been  time  to  sum- 
mon the  Commissioner.s  together,  for  them  to  consider 
wliat  course  should  be  taken.  He  attended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  for  a postponement. 

Mr.  Ingham  was  ready  to  grant  the  application,  and 
said  that  it  ai>peared  to  him  there  was  an  omission  in  the 
Act,  as  it  never  could  have  been  intended  that  a builrl- 
ing  of  this  nature  should  come  under  the  supervision  of 
a district  surveyor;  but,  as  the  Act  stood,  it  seemed  that 
it  did. 

Tbe  (lefendant.'aid  if  Mr.  Donaldson  had  waited  a week 
longer  the  consent  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
would  have  been  obtained.  In  certain  cases  the  Board 
had  power  to  take  away  the  control  of  the  district  sur- 
veyors, and  he  would  mention  the  instance  of  his  build- 
ing the  new  Horticultural  Gardens  adjoining  the  in- 
terided  Exhibition.  He  was  the  contractor  for  that 
building  ; and  the  Board  had  autliorized  him  to  execute 
the  works  without  the  supervision  of  the  district  sur- 
veyor. The  Exhibition  of  1862  could  never  take  place  if 
it  came  under  the  supervision  of  the  Building  Act;  and 
he  simply  attended  that  day  to  ask  for  an  adjournment 
for  the  case  to  he  settled  in  the  same  way  as  the  horticul- 
tural building. 

Mr.  Donaldson  denied  that  he  had  no  authority  over 
the  horticultural  building:  and  said  he  hud  caused  some 
alterations  to  be  made.  What  Mr.  Kelk  referred  to  was 
certain  special  powers. 

Mr.  Ingham  said  the  question  had  belter  stand  over, 
and  asked  what  Um.e  would  suit  them. 


Mr.  Donaldson  wished  for  a short  adjournment,  as  the 
building  was  going  on.  He  said  there  were  certain 
things  being  proceeded  with  which  could  not  be  allowed. 
If  they  went  on  and  were  condemned,  the  defendant 
would  have  to  pull  them  do’A-n  ; and  therefore  the  sooner 
th"  question  wan  settled  the  better  for  Mr.  Kelk. 

Tlie  defendant  said  an  opinion  bad  been  obtained ; and 
it  was  to  the  effect  that  the  building  was  lilted  out  of  the 
Act  by  the  sGth  section. 

Mr.  Ingham  suggested  that  the  summons  should  he  ad- 
journed for  the  application  to  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
and  recommended  the  defendant  to  be  careful  of  his 
right  to  proceed  with  the  building,  as  he  might  find,  after 
spending  a large  sum  of  money,  that  he  would  have  to 
pull  clown  the  works  he  had  erected. 

The  summonses  were  then  adjourned  for  a fortnight. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

TriE  ordinary  meeting  of  members  was  held  on  Friday 
evening  (the  4th  inst.),  at  Ihe  house  in  Conduit-street; 
the  President  (Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith)  in  the  chair. 

The  President  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  meeting 
the  circular  of  the  Northern  Architectural  Association, 

I containing  the  outline  of  a scheme  for  forming  an  archi- 
; tcctural  alliance,  to  embrace  all  the  architectural  bodies 
j now  in  'operation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  give 
■ facilities  for  the  formation  of  new  local  societies. 

I A desultory  conversation  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  merits  of  the  scheme  were  discussed,  paragraph  by 
j paragraph,  and  a general  opinion  elicited  in  favour  of  the 
* project. 

' It  was  ultimately  agreed  to  refer  the  communication  to 
the  committee,  with  a request  that  they  would  report 
upon  it  to  the  next  general  meeting  (on  the  18th  inst.). 

Mr.  Blashill  then  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
the  meeting  the  report  on  the  registry.  It  recommended 
that  a register  containing  the  names  of  assistants  re- 
quiringemployment,  or  of  employers  requiring  assistants, 
should  be  kept  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  .Association, 

I and  should  be  in  charge  of  an  officer  paid  for  that  pur- 
pose; that  it  should  be  open  free  of  charge;  and  that 
applicants  should  furnish  the  Association  with  certain 
particulars  as  to  age,  previous  employment,  acquire- 
ments, &c. 

Mr.  Capes  said  tliat  the  report  was  substantially  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestions  which  had  been  offered 
on  the  subject  some  time  ago.  In  his  opinion,  it  was 
most  desirable  that  tbe  register  should  be  kept  at  the 
usual  place  of  meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  recommendations  contained  in  the  report  were  dis- 
cussed at  some  length.  The  general  feeling  of  the  meet- 
ing was  in  favour  of  a system  of  registry;  but  several 
members  pointed  out  what,  in  their  opinion,  were  the 
difficulties  incidental  to  the  system.  The  main  question 
discussed  was  as  to  whether  tbe  A sociaiion  should  take 
upon  itself  to  communicate  with  the  past  employers  of 
assistants,  with  a view  to  corroborating  the  representa- 
tions made  on  the  face  of  the  register;  or  whether  it 
should  content  itself  by  submitting  to  applicants  for 
assistants  such  information  as  it  had  itself  received ; leav- 
ing it  to  the  former  to  institute  any  personal  inquiries 
they  might  think  fit. 

The  report  was  eventually  received  and  substantially 
adopted,  lint  referred  back  to  the  committee  to  make  cer- 
tain modifications  with  reference  to  the  latter  point. 

Some  other  business  of  a routine  character  was  dis- 
cussed and  disposed  of,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  until 
the  I8th  inst. 


§oohs  ^caibrl). 

Quips  and  Cranlcs,  By  Thomas  Hood.  London  ; 
Routledge,  Warue,  & Routltdge,  Farringdoii- 
street.  1861. 

It  is  very  questionable  whethev  tlic  son  of  a great 
writer  enters  tbe  arena  of  literature  under 
auspices  wliich,  on  the  whole,  can  be  said  to  bo 
either  decidedly  favourable  or  decidedly  unfavour- 
able. “Comparisons”  are  but  too  apt  to  be 
“odious”  in  such  cases,  and  adverse  to  the  new 
literary  aspirant;  while,  on  the  other  baud,  a 
grateful  recollection  of  the  father’s  excellencies 
is  no  less  apt  unduly  to  overlay  and  put  out  of 
sight  the  sbortconiiugs  and  faults  of  his  suc- 
cessor. Therefore,  everything  considered,  perhaps 
it  is  a mistake  to  regard  a new  author  with  tbe 
old  andfamiliar  name  as  being  anywise  differently 
situate  from  other  young  authors  of  his  class. 
This  is  our  own  feeliug  in  the  matter;  so  that 
we  flutter  ourselves  that  we  can  quite  fairly  and 
impartially  judge  of  the  merits  of  such  works  as 
“ Quips  and  Cranks  ; ” and  a critical  examination 
of  it  under  all  these  neutralizing  and  equilibriating 
circumstances  induces  us  to  feel  that  “Thomas 
Hood  the  Younger”  bids  fair  shortly  to  con- 
vince tbe  public  that  at  least  the  skirt  of  the 
glowing  mantle  with  which  “Thomas  Hood 
tbe  Elder”  was  arrayed  is  descending  on  him. 
“ Quips  and  Cranks  ” is  a really  genial, 
able,  and  humorous  production;  and  Mr.  Hood 
appears  to  be  getting  no  less  skilful  with  his 
pencil  than  with  liis  pen.  Some  of  his  “ cuts”  are 
worthy  of  a place  side  by  side  with  those  of  Lunch, 
and  that  is  no  small  praise;  and  that  the  “young 
idea”  will  “shoot”  there  is  pretty  clear  internal 
evidence ; and  of  which  desirable  result,  too,  we  may 
accept  as  a favourable  omen  the  genial  literary  and 
art  Cupids  (if  we  are  so  to  regard  them)  who,  in  tbe 
frontispiece,  are  sharpening  their  pen-feathers  and 
their  crayons  at  the  literary  grindstone,  striking 
off  “ quips  and  cranks”  in  sparks  and  flashes,  as 
they  laughingly  get  on  with  their  work. 

With  our  contemporaries,  we  give  Thomas  Hood 
the  Younger  a hearty  welcome. 


May  11,  1861.] 


Pamjphlets  issued  and  distributed  "by  the  Ladies' 
Sanitary  Association. 

The  Ladies’  Sanitary  Association  mnst  bo  doing 
good  worth  speaking  of  by  means  of  their  nume- 
rous little  tracts  on  sanitary  and  other  cognate 
subjects,  of  which  no  less  than  76,000  were  issued 
by  the  Association  down  to  the  end  of  last  year, 
and  widely  circulated,  not  only  by  the  Association, 
but  by  many  clergymen,  district  visitors,  hospital 
managers  and  physicians,  and  other  labourers 
among  the  poor.  The  committee  have  experienced 
some  difficulty  in  obtaining  suitable  manuscripts 
for  tracts;  and,  in  the  third  annual  report  of  the 
Association,  it  is  stated  that  most  valuable  assist- 
ance would  be  rendered  to  the  committee,  if  pub- 
lishers and  authors  of  sanitary  books  would 
kindly  forward  specimen  copies,  or  the  titles,  to 
the  secretary;  and  Miss  Florence  Nightingale, 
Lrs.  Aclaud,  Druitt,  Wyld,  and  other  friends,  are 
thanked  for  their  aid  in  presenting  copies  of  their 
sanitary  works. 

Among  the  tracts  already  published  is  one  on 
“ Healthy  Dwellings,  and  Prevailing  Sanitary  De- 
fects in  the  Homes  of  the  Working-Cbisses,”  by 
Mr.  Henry  Huberts,  which  formed  the  subject  of 
a lecture  delivered  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  aud  was  printed  in  the  Luilder. 
^'urious  other  lectures  have  been  and  are  to  be 
given  at  the  instance  of  the  Ladies’  Sanitary 
Association.  The  titles  of  a few  of  the  tracts 
already  issued  we  may  here  note,  in  order  to  show 
more  fully'  what  this  active  aud  useful  association 
of  ladies  is  doing: — “'ihe  Worth  of  Fresh  Air;” 
“ The  Cheap  Doctor, — a Word  about  Fresh  Air  ; ” 
“ The  Use  of  Pure  Water;  ” “ The  Value  of  (.rood 
Food;”  “The  Influence  of  Wholesome  Drink  ; ” 
“The  Power  of  Soap  and  Water, — a Dream  that 
came  true;”  “When  were  you  Vaccinated?” 
“The  Sick  Child's  Cry,  and  other  household 
Verses  on  Health  and  Happiness;”  “ How  to 
Manage  a Baby;”  with  engravings  [Let  those 
who  feel  inclined,  as  some  do,  to  smile  at 
a tract  so  important  and  useful  as  one  on 
Infant  Management,  remember  that  it  is  of 
the  efforts  of  a ladies’  sanitary  association  they 
are  thinking  so  lightly — and  so  stupidly : what 
subject  can  be  more  appropriate  (so  appropriate 
we  had  almost  insisted  on  saying)  than  one  just 
such  as  this  for  such  an  association  to  issue  ?] ; 
“Work  and  Play;”  “Household  Veises  for  the 
Childreu ;”  “ The  Health  of  Mothers,”  with 
engravings,  &c. 

The  good  work  in  which  the  Ladies’  Sanitary 
Association  are  so  judiciously  and  diligently 
engaged  has  our  warmest  wishes  in  its  favour. 

The  publications  of  the  Association,  we  may 
here  note,  can  be  bad  at  their  office,  14a,  Princes- 
street.  Cavendish-square,  W. ; and  they  are  sold 
for  the  Association  by  Jarrold  & Sons,  47,  St. 
Paul’s-cburcbyard,  E.C. 


P^tsallsnta. 

Mode  op  Memphis. — M.  Mariettc  is  said  to 
have  made  a new  and  important  discovery  in  the 
ruins  of  Memphis.  This  new  discovery,  according 
to  the  Atkenceum,  consists  of  a list  of  sixty-three 
Egyptian  kings,  engraved  on  limestone.  The 
Paris  Library  and  the  British  Museum  are  in 
possesiion  of  similar  tablets,  but  they  are  not 
nearly  so  complete,  it  appears,  as  the  one  lately 
discovered,  which  is  to  find  its  place  in  the  new 
museum  in  Egypt.  This  tablet  of  Memphis,  it  is 
conceived,  will  determine  the  Egyptian  dynasties 
of  the  aute-pyramidical  period. 

Worked  Coerish  Granite — The  pedestal  for 
the  equestrian  statue  of  the  late  king  Carlo 
Alberto  has  been  shipped  at  Falmouth,  in  the 
Pride  of  the  Isles,  for  Genoa,  en  route  for  Turin. 
It  is  the  produce  of  the  parish  of  Mabe,  and  con- 
sists of  three  courses  of  polished  fine  grit  granite, 
the  bottom  and  top  forming  moulded  base  and 
cornice,  aud  the  middle  course  of  plaio  polished 
surfaces,  about  four  feet  high.  Each  stone  has 
been  sunk  by  great  labour  out  of  the  solid,  so  as  to 
leave  a bold  projection  in  the  form  of  a buttress 
at  each  angle.  The  entire  mass  consists  of  six 
stones  in  all  21  feet  long,  and  six  stones,  in  all 
13  feet  long,  and  so  arranged  as  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  any  joint.  When  fixed  in  the 
wharf  before  shipment,  it  had  the  appearance  of 
one  massive  block  of  polished  granite,  2G  feet  long, 
17  feet  wide,  and  7 feet  high.  The  material  was 
raised  by  Messrs.  Freeman,  at  their  quarries,  and 
polished  at  their  works  at  Peuryn,  where  they  are 
engaged  at  present  in  preparing  a set  of  polished 
columns  of  granite  for  the  temple  or  mausoleum 
at  Frogmore,  in  which  the  remains  of  the  late 
Duchess  of  Kent  are  to  be  finally  deposited. 


THE  BUILDER. 


Monument  to  Watt  at  Greenock. — It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  erection  about  to  bo  put 
up  in  the  centre  of  Cathcart-square,  as  a well  and 
fountain,  should  be  a monument  to  .Tames  Watt, 
who  was  a townsman  of  Greenock. 

New  Foreign-Office. — Mr.  Tite  having  asked 
the  First  Commissioner  of  Works  in  the  Commons 
whether  the  plans  and  designs  for  the  Foreign 
and  Indian  offices  were  determined  upon,  Mr. 
Cowper  said  Mr.  Scott,  the  architect  of  the  new 
Foreign-office,  had,  at  his  desire,  prepared  a new 
elevation  of  that  building,  which  would  be  exhi- 
bited in  one  of  the  committce-rooras  before  the 
House  was  called  upon  to  consider  the  estimates. 

Taunton  School  of  Art. — The  annual  ex- 
amination of  the  drawings  of  the  Taunton  School 
of  Art  has  been  made  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Wyld,  Govern- 
ment Inspector.  The  school  has  now  been  in  ex- 
istence five  years;  and,  through  the  exertions  of 
the  committee  and  secretaries,  and  the  head 
master,  Mr.  Gunn,  it  occupies  a high  position 
among  similar  institutions.  The  number  of  pupils 
connected  with  it  is  550.  The  inspector  awarded 
twenty-two  medals  to  students  in  the  various 
stages,  although  he  made  his  visit  at  an  unex- 
pected time. 

The  “ Crooked  Spire  ” of  Chesterfield 
Parish  Church. — The  crooked  spire  of  the  fine 
old  parish  church  of  Chesterfield  is  an  architec- 
tural curiosity  known  throughout  the  kingdom ; 
but  of  late  its  safety  has  been  much  jeopardised  by 
several  shocks  of  lightning ; the  spire  having  been 
struck  not  less  than  three  times  within  twelve 
months ; and  on  the  last  occasion  the  electricity 
occasioned  a fire,  which  might  have  ended  in  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  building.  Messrs.  Mars- 
den  and  Mason,  churchwardens,  have  decided 
(and  full  time  too)  upon  having  erected  on  the 
spire  a lightning  conductor.  The  kind  chosen  is 
one  of  the  copper  octagonal  tubular  conductors, 
patented  by  Mr.  .T.  Brown,  of  Sheffield,  builder. 
Three  of  the  workmen  of  Mr.  Brown  secured  a 
plank  through  the  “crow  hole”  of  the  spire,  on 
which  the  fuot  of  a ladder  rests  ; other  ladders  are 
laced  together  until  the  vane  of  the  spire  is 
reached.  Mr.  Seaton,  plumber,  has  been  engaged 
in  the  dangerous  task  of  glazing  the  illuminated 
dial  of  the  clock,  portions  of  which  were  broken 
by  the  late  storm.  He  was  suspended  in  a chair, 
wiiich  was  supported  from  the  spire  by  means  of 
ropes  and  blocks. 

Wjndsor  Castle  Improvements:  the  old 
Towers, — Now  that  the  Hundred  Steps  are  com- 
pleted and  reopened  to  the  public,  says  the 
Windsor  Express,  a neat  lodge  erected  at  the 
bottom  next  the  town,  and  the  various  restorations 
ofiected  in  the  neighbouring  ecclesiastical  bouses, — 
brick  giving  place  to  stone  of  a durable  nature, 
mostly  from  Hugbendou  Heath,  near  Wycombe, 
with  alternate  rows  of  flint  intermixed,  though  in 
a style  which  all  may  not  approve  of,— an  arrange- 
ment of  scaffold-poles  round  the  old  Garter  Tower, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Castle,  nearly  opposite 
to  the  Great  Western  station,  with  sundry  boles 
made  ready  for  others,  is  strongly  suggestive  that 
this  part  is  ne.\t  to  be  operated  on.  Having  now 
stood  since  the  days  of  Ilenry  III., — some  full  six 
hundred  years, — it  will  wear  a new  face,  with  all 
its  familiar  features — wrinkles  though  they  bo — 
taken  away.  Those  who  objrct  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  present  restorations  have  been  carried 
out  (says  the  same  paper)  will  do  well  to  remember 
that,  in  the  olden  views  of  the  Castle,  the  towers 
were  chiefly  quadrangular,  most  of  them  having  a 
smaller  quadrangular  tower  attached,  carried  above 
the  level  of  the  greater  tower ; and,  in  many  in- 
stances, these  smaller  towers  were  surmounted  by 
a turret,  with  a leaden  bell-shaped  cap  or  dome. 
The  cupola  of  the  belfry  tower  is  the  only  instance 
remaining  of  such  excrescence ; but  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  other  towers  have  been  perpetuated 
in  these  restorations.  In  reply  to  a question  put 
in  the  Commons,  on  the  2nd  instant,  by  Sir  H. 
Willoughby,  in  regard  to  the  restoration  of  the 
belfry  or  “Julius  Cfflsar”  tower,  which  he  erro- 
neously spoke  of  as  two  towers,  Mr.  Cow  per  replied 
that,  although  it  had  beeu  found  necessary  to 
recase  a large  portion  of  tlie  external  wall  of 
Windsor  Castle,  he  was  glad  to  say  that  that  pro- 
cess had  not  become  necessary  in  the  case  of  the 
tower  called  the  belfry  tower,  which  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  The  walls  of  that  portioii  of  the 
Castle  were  so  thick  that,  if  decay  continued  to 
progress  at  the  rate  that  it  had  hitherto  done,  a 
period  of  about  1,200  years  would  probably  elapse 
before  recasing  would  become  necessary.  He  bad 
impressed  upon  the  architect  who  had  charge  of 
the  repairs,  the  neceesity  of  preserving,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  ancient  character  of  the  buildings, 
aud  be  thought  the  matter  might  be  safely  left  in 
that  gentleman’s  hands 
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Exhibition  in  Painters'  Hall. — According 
to  the  City  Press  the  court  of  the  Painters’  Com- 
pany have  elected  the  following  gentlemen  judges 
at  the  approaching  exhibition  of  decorative  art 
Prom  the  court,  Mr.  Thornton,  of  Great  Carter- 
lane;  Mr.  Morant,  of  Bond-street;  Mr.  Sewell, 
of  Aldersgate-street.  From  the  trade,  Mr.  Simp- 
son, of  West  Strand,  and  Mr.  Hayward,  of  New- 
gate-street. 

Oxford  Sanitary  Association.  — The  pro- 
moters of  this  Association  have  adopted  a very 
wise  mode  of  bringing  its  objects  and  intentions 
before  the  public,  and  especially  before  the 
humbler  classes,  by  instituting  a series  of  Free 
Public  Lectures.  The  first  of  the  series  was 
delivered  on  Friday,  the  2Gth  ult.,  by  Dr.  Acland, 
“ On  the  Elements  of  Sanitary  Knowledge.”  Dr. 
Acland  endeavoured  to  sketch  out  the  three  great 
divisions  of  sanitary  knowledge  : — 1st,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  human  frame  ; 2nd,  the  knowledge  of 
what  a man  ought  to  do  for  his  own  healtli;  and, 
3rd,  to  show  that  what  a man  could  not  do  foe 
himself  the  State  ought  to  help  him  to  do. 

Bradford  School  of  Art. — The  annual  raeet- 
iog  of  the  friends  of  this  Institution  has  just  been 
held.  The  president,  Mr.  A.  Harris,  jun.,  who 
occupied  the  chair,  stated,  in  bis  speech,  that,  while 
acknowledging  the  support  of  those  who  have 
aided  them  in  their  efi'orts,  the  committee  bad  to 
regret  in  other  quarters  an  amount  of  coldness 
and  indifference  which  they  were  hardly  prepared 
to  expect.  He  appeared  to  allude  especially  to 
the  mamifjicturers  and  merchants,  the  very  class 
who  are  likely  to  be  first  benefited  by  improved 
taste  in  art.  There  are  150  pupils,  however,  at 
present  receiving  instruction,  exclusive  of  those — 
between  50  and  100  in  addition — who  are  re- 
ceiving tuition  in  private  schools;  so  that  there 
are  already  rather  more  than  200  pujiils  now  re- 
ceiving instruction  from  this  school.  i\Ir.  Ruskiii 
awarded  the  prizes  of  the  current  year,  which  were 
presented  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Manchester  Architectural  Association. — 
A meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday evening.  May  1,  the  Vice-President  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  Henry  Fisher  read  the  paper  for  tho 
evening,  “On  Chemistry  in  relation  to  Building.” 
After  noticing  the  small  attention  usually  devoted 
to  chemistry  in  the  education  of  the  architect,  the 
essayist  referred  to  the  action  of  the  weather  and 
other  influences  on  the  various  materials  used  in 
building,  and  pointed  out  some  methods  for  pre- 
venting the  decay  and  dilapidution  which  result 
from  this  cause.  He  described  several  reactions 
which  take  place  during  the  setting  of  mortar, 
cements,  &c.,  and  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
slate  aud  stone  are  the  only  two  materials  used  iii 
the  exterior  of  modern  buildings  in  a natural 
state  unprotected  from  the  weather,  and  that  it 
appears  probable  that  the  coating  of  one  of  these 
with  some  impervious  preparation  will  ere  long 
be  deemed  indispensable  iu  all  cases  where  durabi- 
lity is  desired.  Among  other  means  of  preserving 
stone  he  alluded  to  the  generally  received  opinion 
that  this  end  is  attained  by  setting  it  on  its 
natural  or  quarry  bed  ; and  showed  that  in  many 
cases  stone  bedded  vertically  offers  more  resistance 
to  the  penetration  of  damp,  and  is  therefore  pre- 
ferable. 

Perfume  Vaporizer. — A simple  apparatus, 
capable  of  being  made  very  useful  as  a sanitary 
agent,  as  well  as  for  tlie  diffusion  of  merely  plea- 
sant odours  through  apartments,  hospitals,  halls, 
theatres,  Ac.,  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  E.  Rimmel, 
the  well-known  perfumer.  It  consists  of  a vessel 
heated  by  a small  lamp  below  it,  and  intended  for 
the  vaporization  of  steam  impregnated  with  the 
odours  of  flowers,  aromatic  vinegar,  or  other  acids, 
and  sanitary  agencies,  such  as  chlorine,  ammonia,  Ac. 
Even  some  perfumes  are  believed  to  act  not  merely 
as  ministrants  to  luxury  or  pleasure,  but  as  sani- 
tary agents;  by,  it  is  believed,  ozonizing  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  so  converting  it 
into  true  vital  air ; and  one  essential  oil  we  particu- 
larly know  of,  namely  oil  of  cloves,  which,  though 
heavy  as  a mere  perfume,  has  a very  singular  power 
of  destroying  musty  mould,  as  in  paste  or  gum, 
for  example ; and  keeping  it  sweet  ami  fresh  for 
mouths;  while,  otherwise,  iu  a few  days  it  would 
be  utterly  useless.  Such  an  agency,  diffused  by 
RImmel’s  vaporizer,  in  close  and  musty  apart- 
ments, could  not  but  sweeten  them ; but  the  choice 
of  perfumes  and  such  like  is  endless.  Dr.  HasKall, 
who,  with  Dr.  Letheby  and  others,  recommends 
this  apparatus  as  a useful  sanitary  agency,  states 
that,  if  even  the  delicate  flower-leaves  of  the  violet 
or  rose  he  thrown  into  the  viiporizer,  tlielr  scent 
will  be  diffused  throughout  a room  without  any  of 
that  acrid  and  offeusive  empyrcumatic  odour  which 
is  so  apt  to  accompany  the  combustion  of  perfumes, 
as  on  the  burning  of  incense  or  pastilcs, 
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Northampton  Town  Hail  Competition. — 
Considerable  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  selection  of  a design,  the  coat  of 
which  it  ia  stated  will  greatly  exceed  the  sum  named 
by  the  Committee  as  the  limit.  Of  the  injustice 
of  this,  if  the  statement  be  correct,  of  course  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  We  shall  probably  hear  more  of  it. 

The  Late  Me.  John  Cross,  Historical 
Painter. — The  death  of  Mr.  John  Cross,  author 
of  "The  Clemency  of  Cceur  de  Lion”  (a  picture 
now  in  the  New  Palace  of  Westminster),  in- 
duced a number  of  his  friends,  (as  we  mentioned 
some  time  ago),  to  take  measures  for  raising 
a fund  by  subscription  to  purchase  one  or  more 
of  his  unsold  works  (viz.,  " The  Burial  of  the 
Princes  in  the  Tower,”  “The  Death  of  Thomas 
a Becket,”  or  “The  Coionation  of  William  the 
Conqueror”),  for  presentation  to  some  public 
institution,  as  a tribute  to  his  memory  as  an 
artist,  and  as  a means  of  rendering  assistance  to 
his  widow  aud  four  children,  otherwise  totally 
unprovided  for.  Mr.  J.  H.  Foley,  B.A.,  has  taken 
an  active  interest  in  the  movement,  and  an  influ- 
ential aud  numerous  committee  of  patrons  and 
lovers  of  art  has  been  formed.  Subscriptions  will 
be  received  at  the  Loudon  Joint-Stock  Bank, 
Western  Branch,  Pall-mall,  to  the  account  of 
Mr.  Edward  Armitage,  2,  Hall-place,  St.  Johu’s- 
wood;  or  by  any  member  of  the  committee.  The 
art-works  just  named,  and  others  by  the  late  Mr. 
Cross,  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Great  Room  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi,  from  May  6th  to  the 
24th.  Admission  free,  daily,  from  ten  till  four. 

The  Sale  at  the  East-India  House,  Leaden- 
hall-stbeet. — On  the  outward  walls  of  this 
once  central  office  of  the  East-India  House,  large 
placards,  announcing  the  sale  of  its  internal 
fittings,  have  for  some  time  past  been  plentifully 
displayed.  The  carpet  was  hung  out  of  the 
window,  and  the  auctioneer’s  hammer  has  for 
days  been  heard,  above  the  bustling  noise  of 
feet,  and  the  voices  of  many  bidders.  There 
were  iron  staircases  for  sale,  powerful  fire- 
engims,  lead  in  large  quautities,  about  200,000 
feet  of  panelling,  carpets,  aud  other  matters, 
too  numerous  to  mention.  In  about  a fortnight 
all  these  will  be  cleared  ofl’,  and  the  building, 
of  stately  appearance,  and  at  present  in  sub- 
stantial condition,  will  be  left,  stripped  of  all 
unnecessary  fixtures.  The  valuable  library  and 
the  museum  have,  as  we  are  told,  been  carefully 
removed  to  Westminster,  so  that  there  is  now 
a great  edifice,  one  of  the  “ Lions  of  London,” 
ready  for  a fresh  use.  The  site  is  valuable,  so  is 
the  building.  With  good  management  the  in- 
terior might  be  easily  altered  so  as  to  serve,  in 
this  central  position,  for  several  business  pur- 
poses ; it  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the  now 
well-known  East-India  House  ra.ay  for  long  re- 
main as  one  of  the  architectural  features  of  the 
metropolis.  Charles  Lamb  would  have  been  sur- 
prised if  the  present  state  of  aff’airs  had  been  sug- 
gested to  him. 

The  Victoria  Bridge  at  Pimlico.  — The 
Engineer  says, — “ It  is  rumoured  that  both  the 
roadway  and  the  piers  of  this  structure,  completed 
a few  months  ago  at  a cost  of  nearly  lOO.OOOZ., 
are  exhibiting  signs  of  weakness.  This  bridge 
has,  besides  a number  of  short  spans  in  the  ap- 
proaches, four  wrought-iron  segmental  arches  of 
175  feet  span  each,  there  being  three  piers  in  the 
river.  After  the  completion  of  the  work,  the 
piles,  we  believe,  which  had  served  as  an  enclosure 
to  the  piers,  were  withdrawn,  leaving  the  founda- 
tions of  the  bridge  exposed  to  the  scour  of  the 
river.  From  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  we  should 
suppose  that  all  the  protection  which  the  original 
piles  (sawn  off  below  water)  could  have  given, 
would  have  been  necessary.  The  arches  them- 
selves are  formed  each  of  six  wrought-iron  plate 
ribs,  arranged  in  three  pairs,  two  pairs  being 
placed  so  as  to  form  the  outsides  of  each  span, 
while  the  other  pair  extends  along  the  centre. 
These  arched  ribs  are  each  about  4 feet  deep,  and, 
perhaps,  half  an  inch  thick,  although  they  do  not 
appear  to  the  eye  to  be  more  than  three-eighths 
of  au  inch  thick.  Flanges  are  riveted  on  both 
top  and  bottom.  The  spandrils  are  made  of  T- 
iron  riveted  together  in  a sort  of  latticework. 
Over  the  spandrils  horizontal  plate  beams  are 
placed,  with  their  upper  surfaces  level  with  the 
crown  of  the  arch,  so  as  to  complete  the  horizontal 
line  of  the  roadway.  The  latter  is  carried  upon 
rolled  wrought-iron  cross  beams,  each  about  11 
feet  long  and  9 inches  deep,  and  spaced  about  3 
feet  apart.  The  ends  of  these  beams  abut  against 
the  inner  vertical  surfaces  of  the  arched  ribs  and 
horizontal  beams  over  the  spandrils.  The  fasten- 
ing of  these  ends  to  the  ribs  is  one  of  the  most 
wretched  ‘cobbles’  to  be  found  in  bridge  con- 
struction.” 
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The  Statue  of  William  IV.,  near  London 
Bridge. — With  reference  to  remarks  at  a recent 

discussion,  a “Subscriber”  wishesittoberemembered 

that  the  statue  of  William  IV.,  at  the  junction  of 
King  William  and  Gracechurch  Streets,  was 
executed  by  the  late  Mr.  Nixon,  a most  promising 
sculptor.  The  statue,  he  says,  caused  him  many 
a painful  hour,  from  the  inadequate  remuneration 
be  received  for  it.  The  same  sculptor  executed 
four  statues  of  the  Seasons,  for  the  Goldsmiths’ 
Hall,  introduced  in  the  staircase. 

The  Wellington  Monument  at  Liyfefool. 
On  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  tbe  late  duke, 
the  first  stone  of  the  Liverpool  monument  to  his 
memory  was  laid,  on  the  site  in  Islington  Old 
Market.  The  statue,  says  the  Journal,  will  be 
placed  upon  a column,  with  foundations  of  Run- 
corn stone,  each  block  being  about  3 tons  in 
weight.  The  base  will  be  formed  by  three  courses 
of  granite,  with  steps  set  back.  The  pedestal 
will  be  15  feet  square,  with  a panel  on  each  side 
for  iuscriptious.  The  column  will  be  of  Darley 
Dale  stone,  fluted,  and  from  base  to  capital  Its 
length  will  be  81  feet.  The  height  of  the  column 
from  the  ground  to  the  figure  will  be  115  feet. 
The  statue,  which  represents  the  duke  in  his 
uniform  as  Field  Marshal,  wi)l  be  12  feet  in 
height.  The  column,  which  will  be  10  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  8 feet  9 inches  at 
the  top,  will  be  solid  throughout.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  A.  & G.  A.  Lawson,  of  Glasgow. 
Messrs.  Holme  & Nicol  are  the  contractors.  The 
total  cost  of  the  structure  is  estimated  at  about 
7,000^. ; and  it  is  hoped  that  in  twelve  months  it 
will  be  completed.  Mr.  R.  Gray  is  clerk  of  tbe  works. 

Working  Men’s  Excursion  to  Baris. — A 
public  meeting  to  promote  the  success  of  the 
working  men’s  excursion  to  Paris  has  been  held 
in  the  Whittington  Club,  Aruudel-street,  Strand. 
Mr.  Layard,  M.P.,  presided.  Tbe  room  was 
crowded.  The  Chairman  said  be  cordially  ap- 
proved of  the  excursion.  There  was  a great  deal 
to  be  seen  in  Paris,  and  tbe  working  men,  if  they 
used  their  oj^portunities  properly,  might  learn  a 
great  deal  by  visiting  the  French  capital.  In 
Paris,  for  example,  he  understood  the  dwellings 
for  working  men  were  paying — speculations,  and 
it  would  be  for  the  excursionists  when  they  saw 
them  to  form  some  idea  w’bether  they  answered, 
and  whether  the  principle  on  which  they  were 
erected  might  not  be  extended  to  this  country. 
The  excursion  was  in  no  way  connected  with  poli- 
tics. He  disapproved  of  Mr.  Klotz  Rowsell’s 
volunteer  excursion  ; but  Mr.  Rowsell  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  excursion  about  to  be  organised, 
and  it  bad  no  connection  with  the  volunteer 
movement.  Mr.  Layard,  in  a friendly  manner, 
advised  the  excursionists  to  conduct  themselves 
in  a manly  and  gentlemanly  manner.  He  was, 
he  said,  pleased  that  ladies  were  to  be  of  the 
party.  He  intended  himself  to  join  the  excur- 
sionists.— Addresses  were  afterwards  delivered  by 
Messrs.  Meiriman,  Blanchard  Jerrold,  aud  Pass- 
more  Edwards. — Mr.  Cooke  explained,  at  some 
length,  the  business  details  of  the  excursion,  and 
tbe  following  resolution  was,  with  great  enthu- 
siasm, adopted  : — “ That  tbe  excursion  of  the 
working  men  of  this  country  to  Paris  ia  eminently 
calculated  to  promote  good  fellowship  between 
tbe  people  of  the  two  countries;  and  this  meeting 
believing  that  the  organisation  of  the  working 
men’s  committee  offers  great  facilities,  highly 
recommends  its  programme  to  public  acceptance.” 


TENDERS 

For  a mansion  at  Hlackmore  Park,  Malvern,  for  Mr. 
J.  V.  Hornyold.  Mr.  David  Brandon,  architect : — 

J.  & C.  I’Anson' .^18,446  0 0 

George  Smith i6,0iu  0 0 

Wood  & Son  15,9/0  0 0 

Lucas,  Brothers 1.5,100  0 0 

Myers  14,503  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations  toUnion  Chapel,  Compton- 
terrace,  Islington,  Messrs.  Lander  & Bedall,  architects  : — 

Woodward j£'3,4(;4  0 0 

Tolley 3,445  0 0 

Perry 3,242  0 0 

Greenwood  3,237  0 0 

Smith 3,2ii8  0 0 

Stephenson  3,166  0 0 

Mann 2,918  0 0 


For  chimney-shaft,  Old  Gravel-lane,  for  Messrs. 
Knight  & Sons.  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson,  architect : — 

Langtree  .^£•314  0 0 

Johnstone  (accepted)  307  0 0 


For  building  a parsonage-house  at  Langford,  near 
Newark,  Notts.  Mr.  Goddard,  Lincoln,  architect: — 

Milner (j  0 

Stiles  & Robinson  1,0/5  0 0 

Clipsham  1,025  10  0 

Mackenzie 1,025  0 0 

Fox  (accepted)  1,020  0 0 


For  villa  residence  at  Leytonstone,  Essex,  for  Mr. 

Richard  Carpenter.  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson,  architect : — 

Joshua  Wilson ^£1,080  0 0 

Morter 983  0 0 

Rivett 972  0 0 

Palmer  945  0 0 

Tarreint 940  0 0 

Perry 694  0 0 

W'arskitt  (accepted)  892  10  0 


For  building  a house  at  Hastings,  for  Mr.  R.  R. 
Roberts.  Mr.  Henry  Carpenter,  architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  Crocker  : — 

Kenward  ^2,075  0 0 

Parks] 1,930  0 0 

Colls  & Co 1.897  0 0 

Jones 1,894  10  U 

Howell  1,850  0 0 

Harman 1.735  IS  0 

For  building  schools,  residences,  offices,  &c.,  at  St. 
John’s,  New  Windsor,  Berks.  Mr.  Street,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  C.  Balatn  : — 

Wright  ^6,250  0 0 

Symm 5,847  0 0 

Mole  5,616  13  0 

Lawrence 5,200  0 0 

Sharpington  & Cole  4,997  0 0 

Perry 4,99s  0 0 

Bowley,  Brothers  4, 96s  0 0 

Myers 4,939  0 0 

Hollis -1,890  0 0 

Fassuidge  & Son 4,4S9  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence,  stables,  &c.,  at 
Westwood,  near  Leeds,  for  Mr.  Henry  Oxley.  Mr. 
William  Hell,  architect,  Leeds:— 

For  Mason's  and  Bricklayer's  Work, 

J,&B.  Pounder ^£-1,572  0 0 

For  Carpenter's  and  Joiner's  Work. 

T.  Hall  & Co ^£'819  0 0 

For  Plasterer's  Work. 

J.  Wilson  & Son /fied  18  0 

For  Plumber's  and  Glasier’s  Work. 

T.  Story ^325  10  0 

For  Slater's  Work. 

. W'.  Ellis ^^133  18  4 

For  Painter's  Work. 

F.  Jackson  ^£“30  10  0 

Total ^3,052  16  4 


For  re  decorating  Canterbury  Hall  and  improving  the 
ventilation,  for  Messrs.  Morton  & Stanley.  Mr.  Samuel 
Field,  architect.  Quantities  supplied : — 

I’Anson jtsdd  0 0 

Sanderson 821  10  n 


For  two  pairs  of  model  cottages  at  Hertford,  for  the 
Hertford  Cottage  Building  Society.  Mr.  Sextus  Dyball, 


architect : — 

Elliott £t,~7  0 0 

Cook  60.1  0 0 

Collins  ago  0 0 

Andrews  1.60  0 0 

Dearaley 499  " 0 

Ekins  & Sons  (accepted)  491)  0 0 


For  erecting  and  finishing  a new  house  at  Strcatiiam, 
for  Mr.  D.  Norton  Mr.  R.  W.  Drew,  architect.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Bunker : — 

Downs /£’1,620  0 0 

Hill 1,591  0 0 

Deacon  I,:i95  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  houses  in  Camberwcll-grovc 
(le-using  old  materials),  for  Mr.  John  Margetson,  Mr. 
George  Elkington,  architect:  — 

Wills  j£‘l,075  0 0 

Wells 1,065  0 0 

Thompson 930  0 0 

Acock  (accepted) 770  0 0 


For  new  warehouse.  No.  ll,  Warwick. square,  Ncwgatc- 
street.  Messrs.  Young  & Son,  architects.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Shoppee  : — 


Brass j£’l,440  0 0 

King  1,420  0 0 

Haraimaii  & Sandon 1,38"  0 0 

Perry  1,335  0 0 

Cliessiim 1,290  0 0 

Coleman 1,289  0 0 

Hart 1,285  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  premi.ses  “The  Star,” 
City-road,  for  Mr.  John  Keast.  Mr.  II.  J.  Hammond, 
Finsbury-squarc,  architect: — 


Brown  ^844  0 0 

Woods  & Son  833  0 0 

Harrup  & Son 823  0 0 

Conder  799  d 0 

Wills  785  0 0 

Maeers  7/7  0 0 

Anley 712  0 0 

Abbot  & Hopwood "12  0 0 


For  proposed  industrial  school  in  Redcross-street, 
Cripplegate,  City,  for  the  Trustees  of  Lady  Holles’s 
Schools.  Mr.  J.  Foster  Pickering,  architect.  Estimates 
taken  in  two  ways.  First,  Portland  stone  principal 
elevation ; second,  lower  portion  in  Portland  stone,  upper 
in  Portland  cement.  The  site  has  a frontage  of  64  feet, 
and  the  building  is  to  be  about  50  feet  high.  The  lower 
portion,  above  referred  to,  is  1 4 feet  high.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  Enoch ; — 


Portland 

Stone. 

Portland 

Cement. 

Difference. 

Prince 

.^£3,787 

.*-3,288 

.£■499 

Turner  & Sons 

3,637 

3,245 

392 

l.awrence  & Sons .... 

3,580 

3,130 

400 

Larkc  

3,420 

2,932 

488 

Brown  & Robinson  .. 

3,4110 

3,032 

368 

Hack  & Sons 

3,367 

3,087 

310 

Brass  & Sons* 

3,237 

2.922 

310 

* Accepted  in  Portland  stone. 
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The  ’Exhibition  in  Paris,  of  Worlds  of  Living 
Artists. 

TIE  French  E.’^hibitlon 
of  Works  of  Fine  Art, 
which,  by  the  present 
arrangemen  t,  takes 
place  every  two  years 
in  the  Palais  des 
Champs  ■ Elysees,  or 
“ de  I’Tndustrie,”  was 
opened  on  the  1st  of 
May,  and,  as  usual, 
affords  a rich  dis- 
play of  paintings  and 
sculpture.  Architec- 
ture is  very  poorly  re- 
presented; engraving 
and  lithography  are 
better  circumstanced; 
M whilst  the  collection 

u of  water-colour  draw- 
ings includes  some 
works  of  gi'eat  merit, 
or  peculiar  interest, 
without  equalling  as 
a whole  the  exhibi- 
tions of  that  class 
with  us.  The  Paris 
e.thibition  includes 
cartoons,  and  some 
designs  and  works  of 
ornamental  art,  and 
generally  a wider  fiidd  than  is  embraced  by  our 
ovn  ordinary  displays  of  corresponding  intention. 
Photographs  form  a separate  exhibition  iu  the 
same  building. 

The  prominent  characteristics  of  this  year’s  ex- 
hibition, or  ‘'Salon  of  1861,”  arc  those  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  works — both  paintings  and 
sculpture;  the  number  of  the  works;  the  great 
proportion  of  battle-pieces;  and  the  prevalence  of 
subjects  taken  from  real  life,  and  landscape  and 
cattle  pieces.  The  subjects  having  a religious 
bearing  would  appear  to  be  lessening  in  number; 
but  for  works  of  that  class,  it  is  necessary  to  visit 
churches,  where,  in  such  frescoes  as  those  of  Alex- 
andre Hesse,  just  completed  in  the  church  of  Saint- 
Sulpice, — or  yet  finer  works  of  Emile  Siguol,  the 
latest  of  which  are  in  Saint-Eustache, — the  best 
testimony  of  the  power  which  there  is  in  French 
art-work  will  be  found.  The  frescoes  of  Hesse, 
above  mentioned,  which  occupy  two  sides  and  the 
ceiling  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  and 
represent  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  saint,  and  his 
beatification,  have  a certain  attribute  which  it  is 
difficult  to  designate  otherwise  than  as  want  of 
finish  which  men  of  established  reputation  are 
liable  to— or  as  the  appearance  that  there  is  in 
scene-painting  when  closely  approached;  and 
which  is  to  be  regretted  in  paintings,  the  position 
of  which  leads  to  their  being  examined  from  a 
near  point : nevertheless,  the  works  of  both  the 
painters  we  have  named— those  in  the  church  of 
Saint-Philippe-du-Roule,  by  Claudius  Jacquand ; 
many  in  the  church  of  Saint-Severin;  and  the 
recent  works  at  the  Palais  du  Senat,  or  Luxem- 
bourg, by  Adolphe  Prune,  Theophile  Vaucbelet, 
and  Louis-Godefroy  Jadin— though  perhaps  not 
all  in  fresco,  are  instances  of  a success  in  art  of  the 
highest  class  applied  to  the  decoration  of  build- 
ings, to  which  we  have  before  been  obliged  to 
allude,  as  contrasting  forcibly  with  attempts 
which  have  been  made  in  England  since  the  snb- 
ject  of  the  decoration  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
was  raised,  and  the  exhibitions  were  opened  at 
Westminster  Hall.  Besides  the  4,102  numbers 
which  there  are  in  the  French  catalogue,  there  is 


a long  list  of  works,  including  those  we  have 
named,  “executed  or  placed  in  the  public  monu 
ments  since  the  preceding  Salon,  and  wliich  by 
their  nature  could  not  appear  in  the  Exhibition.’ 
These  works  begin  with  the  paintings  by  Mr. 
Francois  Boiihomme,  illustrative  of  the  History  of 
Metallurgy,  “ Calamine  and  Ziuc,”  which  decorate 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  £cole  des  Mines;  and 
then  include  paintings  of  the  first  class  in 
churches,  palaces,  and  hospitals,  both  in  Paris  and 
the  provinces,  and  works  of  sculpture,  as  tombs, 
or  in  connection  with  buildings  such  as  the  Bourse 
at  Marseilles.  We  mention  this  section  of  the 
catalogue,  chiefly  as  affording  a hint  which  might 
be  carried  further,  with  the  object  of  stating 
periodically  the  progress  of  art. 

Both  in  the  section  of  the  catalogue  named,  and 
throughout  the  exhibition,  evidence  is  constantly 
before  us  of  the  responsibility  which  French 
Governments  accept,  of  promoting  and  rewarding 
the  pursuit  of  art.  We  are  not  about  to  enter  into 
the  discussion  which  is  rife  in  France,  as  to  the  good 
or  ill  results  of  centralization  as  a principle  of 
government,  a question  which  is  all-important  to 
the  future  of  the  country ; and  respecting  which, 
writers  in  this  country  and  the  othej;  defend  the 
system  which  prevails  with  themselves,  without 
attaching  the  due  importance  to  results  from  the 
opposite  system.  We  have  merely  to  record  im- 
pressions that  we  receive,  iu  connection  with  the 
field  of  art.  Here,  then,  we  continue  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  activity  of  the  promotion,  and 
much  of  the  judgment  in  the  provision  of  edu- 
cational agents ; whilst  we  hesitate  to  approve  of 
the  state  so  constituting  itself  as  to  be  looked  to 
as  the  chief  employer;  and  are  even  prepared  to 
go  further  towards  questioning  whether  the  di- 
rection given  by  choice  of  subjects  is  entirely  good. 
Only  be  it  recollected,  that  it  is  to  some  amount 
of  centralization  that  we  owe  the  prospects  which 
we  have  for  the  popularization  of  art-education 
and  taste,  as  well  as  much  of  the  gain  iu  a dif- 
ferent matter,  that  of  public  healtli.  Let  the 
reader  accord  the  importance  which  he  may  deem 
fitting,  to  what  strikes  the  attention  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Paris  exhibition.  There  are  in  the 
collection,  works  "commanded  by  order  of  the 
Emperor,”  which  include  those  acquired  by  the 
“ Intendant  des  Beaux-Arts  de  la  Maison  de 
TEmpereur;”  others  belonging  to  the  domain  of 
the  Crown,  and  placed  in  the  museums  and  “ cha- 
teaux impuriaux ; ” works  belonging  to  the  state, 
including  those  commissioned  or  acquired  by  the 
different  " ministeres,”  or  public  offices ; and 
others  named  separately  as  obtained  at  the  instance 
of  the  “Ministere  d’Etat,”  or  the  Prefecture  of 
the  Seine.  Every  artist’s  name  has  appended,  in 
the  body  of  the  catalogue,  not  merely  his  address, 
but  the  name  of  the  place  at  which  he  was  born, 
the  names  of  those  under  whom  he  studied  bis 
art,  and  the  honours  and  decorations  which  he 
has  received.  The  decorations  Englishmen  may 
not  care  about, — witness  Mr.  Cobden’s  refusal  of 
an  honour,  better  and  more  bravely  won  than 
some  of  those  which  the  French  give  away;  but 
the  practice  of  chronicling  the  relations  between 
master  and  pupils,  has  advantages.  Beyond 
anything  that  may  be  the  result,  of  fame  to 
the  beginner,  it  is  a pleasing  solace  to  the 
age  of  men  like  Ingres,  to  live  in  their  chil- 
dren ; whilst  to  architects  of  a similar  position  to 
the  great  painter  in  regard  to  those  whom  they 
have  educated,  it  serves  to  keep  to  them  what  is 
their  due,  some  advantage  from  a reputation; 
and  to  the  public,  advantage  which  might  be  lost 
by  the  selection  of  an  untried  hand,  through  the 
agency  of  a competition;  or  at  least,  may  be  lost 

pending  the  realization  of  some  better  system, 

whether  that  recently  suggested  by  Mr.  Cesar 
Daly  (of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter),  or 
other, — for  the  constitution  of  a jury  and  the  selec- 
tion of  an  architect.  The  French  practice  sug- 
gests to  us  the  possibility  of  having  something 
more  than  the  inducement  to  the  young  and  the 
gain  of  new  blood ; it  suggests  a mode  of  pre- 


serving what  has  been  acquired,  of  inciting  age 
to  new  exertion,  and  making  the  gain  of  the 
young  no  longer  to  be  accompanied,  on  the  other 
side,  with  any  sensation  of  defeat.  It  is  not  the 
first  time  we  have  said,  that  it  is  to  something  of 
this  desired  relation  of  master  and  pupil,  that  the 
Gothic  school  amongst  us  owes  much  of  the 
vitality  which  it  presents. 

The  oil  paintings  in  the  Paris  exhibition  occupy 
the  whole  of  one  side  and  the  greater  portion  of 
one  end  of  the  vast  galleries  of  the  building  in 
the  Champs  Elysees,  with  the  exception  of  a 
narrow  space  next  the  gallery  railing,  which  fur- 
ther is  contbued  all  round,  and  is  appropriated  to 
busts  and  minor  works  of  sculpture  or  orna- 
mental art,  and  to  the  drawings  and  engravings. 
The  general  collection  of  sculpture,  as  hereto- 
fore, is  arranged  in  a garden  formed  in  the  central 
area  below.  The  enclosing  space,  where  the  gal- 
lery columns  are,  is  hung  with  festooned  drapery 
of  dark-toned  neutral-green  colour.  The  ends  of 
the  area  have,  however,  been  formed  semicircular 
on  plan ; and  here,  whether  designedly  or  not,  the 
calico  or  other  material  of  the  drapery  is  nearly 
black.  The  groups  are  placed  on  temporary 
ils,  which  are  covered  with  marone-red 
calico.  The  area  of  ground  is  divided  by  broad 
walks ; and  each  space  consists  of  a large  grass-plot 
encircled  bya  narrowgravelwalk,  and  a broad  mar- 
gin of  flowers.  Whether  the  individual  works  are 
as  favourably  circumstanced  as  required  under  a re- 
cently expressed  supposition  of  an  arrangement, 
we  can  hardly  say;  but  the  general  effect  of  the 
garden  is  very  beautiful,  and  the  result  for  the 
sculpture  a gain.  Wlioever  wants  to  see  what 
the  effect  of  sculpture,  as  art,  is,  should  go  to 
the  Continent,  and  he  will  see  not  merely  that 
such  effect  is  in  a majority  of  c.ase3  due  to  the 
position  in  gardens,  but  also  he  will  feci  the 
value  of  a knowledge  by  sculptors  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  architectural  composition  applicable  to 
a whole,  and  of  forms  and  details  applicable  to 

the  more  architectural  parts,  as  pedestals, a 

subject  on  which  we  dwelt  in  connection  with  the 
competition  for  the  Wellington  monument,  and 
our  public  statues,  on  several  occasions  some  time 
since.  That  the  practice  of  art  on  the  Continent, 
in  these  latter  particulars,  and  in  the  treatment 
of  bronze,  is  farther  advanced  than  our  own,  is 
shown  by  the  most  prominent  object  which  we 
find  in  the  collection  of  sculpture.  This  is  the 
equestrian  statue  of  Don  Pedro  I.,  Emperor  of 
Brazil,  destined  for  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
which  is  by  Louis  Rochet,  a pupil  of  David 
d’Angers.  Around  the  pedestal  are  groups  of 
figures,  representing  the  rivers  Amazon,  Parana, 
Madeira,  and  San  Francisco,  with  animals  sym- 
bolizing the  principal  indigenous  races  of  Brazil. 
As  examples  of  the  correct  treatment  of  bronze, 
and  some  other  particulars,  these  figures  may  be 
classed  with  those  of  the  fountains,  by  Monti, 
in  the  Crystal  Palace.  What  will  not  be  the 
benefit  to  France,  from  sending  to  Brazil  this 
one  work  of  art  ? The  amount  of  material  of 
interest  which  there  is  in  the  work,  to  take  no 
higher  ground,  will  be  fully  appreciated ; and  for 
years  to  come  every  gentleman  that  has  to 
furnish  a house,  and  every  lady  that  desires  a 
bracelet,  will  think  of  France  as  the  country 
where  objects  of  taste  are  produced.  The  pre- 
sent Emperor  of  Brazil  has  some  taste  for  art : 
we  happen  to  know  that  a few  years  back,  very 
friendly  relations  existed  between  the  minister 
for  this  country  at  the  time,  who  was  also  an 
art-lover,  and  the  monarch;  but  we  have  not 
heard  of  an  English  influence  like  the  French ; 
for,  the  English  architects  did  not  design  the 
theatre  in  obedience  to  a commission.  Yet,  this 
country  supplies  the  world  with  everything  but 
taste. 

Amongst  the  sculpture,  are  two  statues  of 
Napoleon  L,  belonging  to  the  Prince  Napoleon, 
one  by  Pierre  Jules  Cavelier,  and  the  other  by 
Claude  J.  B.  E.  Guillaume.  They  are  in  Roman 
costume,  and  are  in  many  particulars  very  fine. 
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The  Inst  named,  has  ornament  in  gold  and  colour 
on  the  edges  of  the  drapery,  and  the  sceptre, 
sword,  and  laiirel-wTenth.  Modern  costume  is 
scarcely  to  he  found,  unless  in  the  busts : some  of 
these,  as  those  of  the  Empress,  by  Jean  Auguste 
Barre,  and  of  the  president  Boileau,  which  speaks 
without  colour,  are  very  fine.  Other  busts  are 
plentifully  adorned  with  cameos  and  ear-rings; 
and  several  arc  executed  in  party-coloured  marble 
and  bronze. 

We  have  not  looked  at  many  of  the  other  works 
of  the  sculpture  collection.  One  of  the  number 
which  is  of  the  nature  of  a public  monument,  per- 
haps a fountain, — for  we  here  write  from  recollec- 
tion, belongs  to  a class  wherein  the  ErencU  make 
mistakes  sometimes  like  ourselves.  A representa 
tion  of  rockwork, as  abase,  is  a chief  feature  in  it. 

A similar  mistake  is  made  iu  the  bronze  sculpture 
of  the  Fontaiue  Saint-Michel,  a view  of  which  we 
gave  some  months  back.  At  one  end  of  the  gar- 
den area  stands  a east,  full-size,  taken  in  Egypt, 
of  the  second  obelisk  of  Luxor,  once  intended 
to  be  brought  to  this  country.  It  is,  however, 
not  a facsimile,  but  merely  the  mould ; so  that 
the  especial  character  of  the  sculpture  is  not 
given;  though  not  one  person  in  ten  thousand 
will  be  aware  of  the  fact.  There  are  515  works 
of  sculpture  in  the  Exhibition,  inclusive  of  me- 
dallic  art. 

The  other  divisions  of  the  collection  arc, — 
Painting,  which  includes  pictures,  designs,  “ aqua- 
relles,” or  water-colour  drawings,  “pastels,” 
miniatures, and  enamels;  Engraving;  Lithography; 
and  Architecture,  divided  into  designs,  engravings, 
and  lithographs.  Painting,  inclndcs  3,1-1'6  produc- 
tions; Engraving,  237;  Lithography,  8T;  Archi- 
tectural Designs,  70  (or  about  100  drawings) ; 
Architectural  Engraving,  37  numbers,  or  perhaps 
60  works,  and  Architectural  Lithographs,  eight 
productions. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  paintings  and  the 
works  generally,  the  system  has  been  adopted  of 
arranging  all  those  by  the  same  author  together; 
but  a selection  fills  a “ tribuue  of  honour,  or  salon 
carre,  which  is  first  entered,  and  where  the  chief 
works  commissioned,  as  battle-pieces,  are  to  be 
found,  otherwise  the  arrangement  of  the  catalogue 
is  alphabetical,  as  is  intended  to  he^andas  is  in  the 
main,  the  arrangement  in  the  rooms,  there  are 
a dozen,  or  more,  rooms  of  large  area  ; there  is  no 
crowding.  Nevertheless,  the  mode  of  arrange' 
ment  gives  little  reason  for  approval.  General 
effect  is  bad,  as  might  be  expected;  and  there  is 
so  much  departure  from  the  system,  and  from 
consecutive  order  of  the  numbers,  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  find  works  that  one  might  desire  to  see, 
or  to  acquire  an  insight  into  contemporary  French 
art,  from  one  or  two  days’  inspection.  We  sus- 
pect, however,  that  the  impres.sion  wliich  we 
derived  and  have  expressed  at  the  outset  of  this 
slight  notice,  may  be  taken  as  correct  to  the 
limits  of  more  detailed  examination,  and  that  the 
rivalry  of  schools  and  theories  which  commenced 
with  David  and  his  contemporaries,  whose  works 
are  so  remarkable  in  the  collection  of  the  Louvre, 
is  to  a considerable  extent  efl'aced ; whilst  that 
there  is  an  increased  growth  of  the  art  in  which 
the  representation  of  nature  or  actual  incident  is 
a leading  element.  Considering,  however,  that 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  collection  is 
its  extent,  we  have  some  hesitation  in  asserting 
that  works  of  the  highest  class  are  only  to  be 
found  elsewhere,  as  in  the  churches.  There  are 
several  paintings  in  which  the  art  is  such  as  there 
may  be  in  the  representation  on  a great  canvass, 
of  four  or  five  men  occupied  in  conveying  a block 
of  stone : there  are  a much  greater  number  than 
we  should  have  expected  of  works  which  should 
not  have  been  allowed  to  find  place : but  there  are 
a large  number  of  others  which  are  worthy  of  the 
beat  days,  be  they  present  or  the  past,  of  French 
art.  Amongst  these  arc  the  chief  battle-pieces, 
such  as  tlie  large  works,  the  “ Battle  of  the  Alma,” 
by  PUh,  and  that  of  “ Solferino,”  by  Yvon,  and  the 
“ Episode  de  la  Biitaille  de  Solferino,”  by  Du- 


maresq.  In  poidraiturc,  the  French  are  inferior 
to  u3 ; but  there  is  a good  portrait  of  the  Pope, 
which,  surely  by  inteution  and  “ malice  prepense, 
was  bung  facing  one  of  the  Prince  Napoleou- 
Somc  of  the  processional  pictvires,  if  we  may  so 
coll  them,  and  works  w'bich  might  be  suitable  for 
panels  or  friezes,  display  great  invention  and 
taste. 

Mr.  Kendal,  jim.,  is  an  exhibitor  in  the  nvcbi- 
tectural  department,  which  scarcely  calls  for 
notice.  The  Photographic  Exhibition  contains 
upwards  of  1,000  works.  We  may  add  that 
amongst  the  water-colour  drawings,  are  numerous 
representatious,  made  for  the  Ministry  of  War, 
of  the  affairs  in  Italy  and  China,  in  which  the 
French  have  been  lately  engaged. 


THE  PERILOUS  CONDITION  OF 
NEWCASTLE. 

Apteh  our  recent  inspection  of  the  narrow, 
dark,  and  filthy  entries,— the  uudrained  chares, 
—the  ill-paved  streets,— and  hadly-kepb  roads  of 
Newcastle,  we  take  up  the  Reports  of  the  town 
and  roads’  surveyors  for  the  years  1859-60,  only 
lust  published(!),  with  considerable  curiosity.  Wo 
look,  naturally,  for  expressions  of  regret  that  so 
little  has  been  done,— of  appeal  for  power  to  put 
into  practice  more  stringent  measures  and  more 
comprehensive  schemes, — of  hopeful  intention  to 
renew,  with  fresh  strength,  the  numerous  and 
long  combats  with  unmanageable  landlords ; but 
we  find  nothing  of  the  sort.  Instead,  we  find  a 
complacent  retrospection— a summing  up,  m con- 
gratulatory terms,  of  general  improvement.  But, 
in  these  official  documents  there  is,  nevertheless, 
confirmation  of  that  concerning  which  we  could 
scarcely  believe  our  own  eyes.  Under  the  head  of 
Sewerage,  we  note  that  in  the  year  ending  August, 
1860,  for  the  whole  of  this  prosperous,  but  scan- 
dalously disregardful,  town  corporate,  there  were 
not  two  miles  of  addilional  sewerage  completed  ; 
and,  under  the  head  of  Drainage,  that  in  the 
“ancient  borough”  but  sixty-four  houses  had 
been  drained.  The  other  departments  into  which 
town  improvemeuts  are  divided,  such  as  water- 
supply,  flagging,  paving,  and  road-making,  have 
all  been  presided  over  with  the  same  parsimonious 
supervision.  Only  one  aim  is  apparent, — to  reduce 
the  outlay  to  the  minimum.  Bearing  this  end  in 
view,  w'e  are  not  surprised  to  find  the  first-men- 
tioned report  difi’use  upon  the  advisableuess  of  re- 
painting the  street  names— this  being  an  inexpen- 
sive, yet  showy,  evidence  of  the  vitality  of  the 
Town  Improvement  Committee. 


The  Surveyor’s  Report  informs  the  Committee, — “ Tliat 
.-i  number  of  the  houses  which  continue  to  be  occupied 
by  poor  persons  in  the  bauksvdea,  and  declivities  at  the 
Forth  Banks,  Close,  Sandgate,  the  Coboiirg  Stairs,  aud 
the  dwellings  on  each  side  of  the  public  stairs  leading 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  town,  tire  either 
so  dark,  orsodnmp,  ns  to  he  almost,  if  not  quite,  unfit  for 
humm  habitation:  the  reason  everywhere  assigned  by 
ihe  occuoiers  for  continuing  to  reside  in  them  is,  that 
better  dwellings  cannot  he  obtained  consistently  with 
their  limited  means,  near  to  their  respective  employ- 
ments, It  would  probably  be  easy  enough  to  obtain  the 
medical  certificate  required  by  the  Act,  and  the  decisioii  of 
the  -magistrates  necessary  for  Bhutting  up  such  dwellings, 
but  no  other  cau  be  obtained  of  a better  class  sufficiently 
low.  Tlie  price  of  ground  in  or  near  the  town  is  too 
high  to  allow  of  its  being  purchased  for  the  erection  of 
cheap  tenements.  This  object  is  further  made  more  diffi- 
cult of  attainment  by  the  building  regulations  at  present 
in  force  within  the  borough,  which  allow  no  front  street 
to  be  less  in  breadth  than  40  feet,  and  no  back  street  less 
than  20  feet.  Speculators,  therefore,  in  providing  dwell- 
lings  to  pay  for  the  class  referred  to,  have  of  late  years 
resorted  to  the  erection  of  houses  on  old  foundations, 
and  to  the  raising  of  additional  stories  in  the  old  streets 
of  the  ancient  borougli  and  suburbs,  where  the  Act  which 
determines  the  width  of  new  streets  cannot  be  applied.” 


Wc  would  ask  why  this  evasion  of  an  approach 
to  sanitary  regulations  is  permitted — why  does 
this  general  paralysis  prevail  ? It  cannot  be  that 
the  poor  denizens  are  content;  we  have  their 
unvarying  testimony  that  they  put  up  with  these 
disgraceful  shortcomings  because  they  cannot  help 
themselves.  The  local  press  is  not  to  blame.  The 
leading  journals  have  taken  the  matter  up  in  a 
truly  enlightened  and  public  spirit.  The  Nor- 
thern Daily  Express  says  the  statements  in  the 
leading  article  of  the  Builder  “ are  so  extra- 
ordinary, and  are  so  graphically  put,  that 
they  must  command  attention : we,  therefore, 
present  them  in  all  their  nakedness  to  onr  readers.” 
The  Neu'castle  Guardian,  in  a preface  to  a reprint 
of  the  article  in  question,  avers, — “There  is  too 
much  truth”  in  it.  The  Daily  Chronicle  re- 
marks,— “In  a recent  number  of  the  Builder 
there  was  published  a trenchant  and  deserved 
exposure  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  Newcastle. 
The  testimony  on  the.^c  points  is  beyond  dhspute; 


though  one  of  our  worthy  but  old-fashioucd  aider- 
men  declared,  recently,  that  he  ‘reckoned  nothing 
of  these  new-fangled  notions  of  sanitary  reform : 
these  smells  had  never  killed  him,  and  for  his  part 
he  thought  they  were  rather  healthful  than  other- 
wise.’” Wc  repeat  the  query, — Why  is  Newcastle 
still  besotted,  when  even  Lisbon  has  arisen  and 
purified  herself, — when  the  famous,  or  infamous, 
rookeries  of  St.  Giles’s  have  been  overthrown, — 
when  Billingsgate  is  no  longer  a reproach,— when, 
to  come  nearer  to  her  gates,  Alnwick  and  North 
Shields  have  buried  tbeir  evil  reputations,  and  even 
Gateshead  is  partially  reformed  ? Why  does  New.- 
castle  lodge  her  industrious  poor  in  the  “ damp” 
and  in  the  “dark”?  (T'lde  Surveyor’s  Report.) 
The  answer  is  only  to  be  found,  we  fear,  in  the 
hidden  meshes  of  the  individual  interest  of  some 
few  members  of  the  corporation.  It  remains  for 
the  iuhabitants  to  watch  narrowly  the  votes  of 
those  they  have  chosen  to  represent  them  in  this 
body;  and,  when  a determined  resistance  to  sanitary 
reform  is  manifested,  their  resignation  should  be 
advised ; and,  in  electing  new  members,  due  means 
should  be  taken  to  ensure  the  return  of  such  men 
as  are  known  to  be  well  informed  in  the  important 
matter  of  sanitary  science. 

It  is  with  regret  wo  observe,  in  the  numerous 
communications  with  which  we  have  been  favoured 
on  the  subject  under  couaidcration,  a strong  pro- 
fessional rivalry.  It  would  appear  to  us,  that,  in  a 
matter  of  such  vital  importance— the  annual  sacri- 
fice of  1,200  lives— there  should  be  but  one  aim 
to  effect  an  immediate  removal  of  the  fatal  cause. 

It  is  quite  true  that,  in  the  overwhelming  sense 
of  the  miseries  endured  in  the  numerous  homes 
these  preventible  deaths  leave  destitute,  we  dwelt 
at  greater  length  upon  the  lamentable  deficieucies 
in  needful  sanitary  arrangements  than  upon  the 
architectural  aspect  of  the  town.  But  the  con- 
templation of  the  harrowing  fact,  that  in  fifteen 
years  18,000  lives  have  been  lost— as  great  a loss 
as  though  an  army  bad  perished — as  though  New- 
castle had  been  visited  with  a dire  earthquake— 
the  contemplation  of  this  terrible  loss  of  life  in- 
duced us  to  abandon  every  secondary  considera- 
tion, and  do  our  utmost  towards  rousing  the 
innocent  to  a sense  of  their  danger,  and  towards 
intimating  to  those  whom  it  concerns  the  proper 
course  to  pursue.  Architectural  effect  is  a matter 
of  moment;  but  a want  of  the  due  appurtenances 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  health  is  a matter 
of  life  and  death. 

We  would  correct  a misnomer.  The  tower  and 
spire  we  noted,  as  being  of  “poor,  wiry  detail,” 
belong  to  St.  Peter’s  church,  not  to  the  Clayton 
memorial  church.  We  gladly  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  more  especial  mention  of  this 
latter  edifice,  as  it  is,  after  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
the  most  important  of  the  modern  churches  in  the 
town.  It  has  a tower,  nave,  chancel,  and  aisles, 
with  a costly  arr.angement  of  six  gables,  with 
buttresses  between  to  the  north  and  south 
aisles,  having  two  tiers  of  windows.  The  upper 
tier  consists  of  long,  double-light  windows,  with 
Geometric  tracoried  arched  headings;  the  lower 
tier  of  plain,  domestic  trefoil-headed  windows. 
This  arrangement,  though  bold  and  effective,  has 
a drawback  in  the  difficulty  aud  expense  it  will 
entail  to  get  rid  of  the  long-lying  snows  in  the 
winter,  as  the  buttress  and  parapet  between  each 
gable  admit  of  no  sufficient  outlet.  The  tower 
generally  docs  not  quite  represent  the  imposing 
character  of  the  rest  of  the  building;  for,  although 
the  double  row  of  belfry  windows  is  at  once  simply 
and  striking,  tbe  cornice,  parapet,  and  pinnacles 
are  poor.  We  must  not  again  pass  over  tbe  fact, 
that,  in  defiance  of  the  time-bononred  recommen- 
dation that  cleanliness  should  follow  close  upon 
godliness,  the  field  upon  which  this  beautiful  and 
costly  church  is  built  is  occupied  by  a foul,  open 
ditch,  and  made  still  more  malodorous  by  two 
prodigious  deposits  of  tbe  town  scavenage. 

The  John  Knox  Chapel  is,  too,  specially  notice- 
able. It  enjoys  the  unfrequent  advantage  of  being 
at  the  angle  of  two  streets.  The  treatment  of  the 
principal  end  in  the  Early  English  columniated 
triplet,  with  buttresses  between,  resting  upon  the 
piers  of  tbe  boldly-recessed  doorway,  is  excellent. 
Tbe  adjacent  Baptist  Chapel  enjoys  a similp  ad- 
vantage as  to  site ; but  tbe  effect  of  this  building 
is  somewhat  maned  by  tbe  heavy  comice  and 
chimney -like  pinnacles  at  the  apices  of  the  gables 
and  the  four  angles  of  the  building. 

The  Shield-field  Church,  we  reiterate,  is  “ good.” 
We  trust  that  the  Shield  district,  especially  the 
rear  of  the  houses  in  Shield-street,  Carlton-street, 
and  Wesley-street,  will  have  the  earliest  attention. 
It  is  not  without  satisfaction  we  learn  that,  since 
the  publication  of  our  paper,  a remedy  has  been 
partially  applied  to  a great  aud  grievous  nnisance 
— the  approach  to  the  back  promises  to  the.se  long 
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8 treets,  which  for  years  had  been  a great  deposit 
for  ashes  and  filth.  The  accumulations  of  fcetid 
slush  had  at  last  blocked  up  all  ingress  and  egress 
at  the  back  doors : not  before  it  was  time,  this 
has  been  removed,  and  the  approach  is  to  be  forth- 
with paved  and  drained. 

We  might  say  much  In  praise  of  a remarkable 
building  now  erecting  on  a commanding  and 
breezy  site,  overlooking  the  race-course — the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum.  The  general  design  and 
plan  of  this  effective  edifice  are  due  to  the  skill 
of  Mr.  Johnstone  Hogg;  while  Mr.  Christian  is 
understood  to  have  suggested  the  very  pleasing 
fa(,’ade.  The  refectory,  school-room,  and  dormi- 
tory, one  above  the  other,  occupying  the  north 
wing,  are  externally  represented  by  a beautiful 
cloister-upon-cloister  looking  treatment,  of  which 
the  upper  story  terminates  in  g.ables  over  the  five 
windows.  An  entrance-tower  occupies  the  ccuti’e, 
and  the  south  wing,  appropriated  to  the  master’s 
residence  and  apartments  for  private  pupils,  is 
treated^  more  simply;  thus  distinguishing  the 
parts  with  a due  subserviency.  The  choice  effect 
of  this  building  is  much  enhanced  by  a polychro- 
matic treatment  in  granite  string  courses,  red 
stone  mixed  with  white,  bold  carvings  and  iulay- 
inga  of  black  and  white — an  enrichment  that  is 
due  to  the  taste  of  one  of  Newcastle’s  sons,  and 
is  understood  to  be  conferred  as  a graceful  thank- 
oflering  for  the  education  of  an  alflicted  daughter. 
This  will  he  a pleasant  legend,  of  which  Newcastle 
may  be  proud,  in  time  to  come ! 


SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WREN  AND  HIS 
TIMES.* 

It  may  be  interesting  to  draw  a parallel 
between  our  Dr.  Wren,  the  amateur  of  England, 
and  Ills  contemporary,  Dr.  Perrault,  the  amateur 
of  Paris.  Perrault,  who  was  nearly  twenty  years 
the  senior  of  Wren,  was  by  profession  a phy- 
sician, although  it  is  not  considered  that  he 
was  successful  Jn  that  vocation.  When  Bernini 
had  prepared  his  plans  for  the  Louvre,  and 
proceeded  to  build,  it  was  immediately  found 
that  he  and  his  Ereuch  subordinates  could  not 
pull  together.  An  Italian  celebrity  in  art  of 
that^  day  was  accustomed  to  meet  with  deference 
to  his  dictation  ; the  French  mind  then,  as  now', 
was  not  so  much  accustomed  to  defer.  In  a word, 
before  the  foundations  w'ere  put  in,  the  haughty 
Italian  quitted  his  commission  in  high  dudgeon. 
His  ^ priceless  designs,  as  he  deemed  them,  he 
carried  with  him,  leaving  his  refractory  clients  in 
thelurch.  But,  nothing  daunted  by  this  untoward 
event,  the  French  architects  (of  whom  there  were 
several  of  eminence  when  there  were  none  in 
England),  forthwith  prepared  designs  for  the 
abandoned  undertaking,  and  the  minister,  Colbert, 
received  them  in  competition.  Amongst  the  rest 
one  was  received  from  Dr.  Perrault  as  an  amateur. 
The  brother  of  this  gentleman,  by  tbe  bye,  was  at 
the  time  a confidential  employe  under  Colbert; 
and  it  is  only  human  nature  if  the  official  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  interest  of  his  relative  what  in- 
flnence  he  possessed.  A design  by  the  architect, 
Le  Veau,  was  much  admired;  but  that  by  Dr. 
Perrault  was  much  admired  also.  The  end  of  the 
matter  was,  that  the  ministerial  secretary’s  brother 
received  tbe  preference  in  respect  of  honour  and 
probably  of  emolument,  and  his  professional  rival 
received  employment  as  his  assessor.  A very 
so-so  physician,  said  Boileau,  seemed  to  make  an 
excellent  architect;  and  the  wits  of  Paris,  taking 
up  the  theme,  suggested  that  architecture  was  in 
a very  poor  way,  and  had  sent  for  the  doctor. 
But,  although  the  amateur  of  Paris  had  thus 
achieved  an  artistic  immortality,  per  saltum,  which 
no  one  grudges  him,  there  is  a wide  difference  be- 
tween him  and  our  Englishman.  How  Wren, 
during  a long  series  of  years,  called  into  existence 
a multitude  of  first-class  conceptions  by  the  work 
of  his  own  pencil,  and  built  them  by  bis  own  con- 
structive skill,  all  the  world  knows.  Perrault’s 
works,  beyond  the  Louvre,  were  of  no  account 
whatever.  Wren,  again,  had  no  Le  Veau  at  his 
right  hand:  he  was  himself  both  Perrault  and 
Le  Veau.  It  is  true  that  Perrault  was  fifty  years 
of  age,  and  Wren  but  twenty-eight;  that  the  one 
had  passed  his  best  days,  therefore,  and  the  other 
was  just  approaching  them ; but,  as  I think,  there 
was  all  this  difference  more  ; the  one  at  the  best 
was  but  an  eminent  amateur,  and  the  other  at  the 
least  a great  architect. 

Well,  our  Savilian  professor,  in  obedience  to  the 
royal  command,  takes  up  his  abode  once  more  in 
London.  But,  let  it  not  he  supposed  tliat  he  is 
set  down  at  once  to  the  drawing-hoard.  The 
stately  projects  of  royalty,  just  restored  from  the 
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depths  of  seediness,  must  be  allowed  time  to  ripen. 
The  exchequer  must  also  be  allowed  time  to  fill. 
So  we  must  not  expect  to  hear  of  our  new  archi- 
tect, Dr.  Wren,  for  some  little  while.  However', 
such  was  the  deplorable  condition  of  tbe  cathedral, 
that  a survey  of  its  dilapidations  could  scarcely  be 
postponed.  Accordingly,  of  the  date  of  1663,  we 
have  a report  by  Dr.  Wren  upon  the  state  of  the 
fabric ; and  it  at  once  becomes  clear  that 
the  right  man  is  in  the  right  place.  The  old 
church  bore  date  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thir- 
teenth centuries;  and  it  had  been  falling  rapidly 
into  the  decay  of  almost  total  neglect  for  a hun- 
dred years  back.  When  the  son  of  good  Dean 
Wren  was  a baby  in  arms,  the  foundation  of  a 
new  entrance  porch  had  been  laid  by  Bishop  Laud. 
It  was  a fine  Corinthian  portico,  by  Inigo  Jones. 
People  arc,  now-a-days,  fond  of  laughing  at  the 
idea  of  such  a thing : somewhat  inconsiderately, 
I think,  looking  at  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 
However,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  this  was  but 
a new  cloth  put  into  an  old  garment,  and  the  rent 
was  made  worse.  A few  years  more,  and  the 
sacred  choir  was  found  to  make  eligible  quarters 
for  the  Roundhead  cavalry,  about  the  same  time 
that  the  redoubtable  Bishop  of  Ely  was  quartered 
in  the  Tower.  The  Restoration  relieved  the  temple 
from  profanation,  and  the  bishop  from  durance. 
It  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  that  the  church  had 
suffered  more  than  the  churchman ; and  this  was 
why  it  became  necessary  to  call  in  the  surveyor- 
general  by  his  assessor  to  inquire  carefully  into 
its  condition.  Dr.  Wren  reported  that  he  found 
the  nave  piers  6 inches  or  so  out  of  the  perpendi- 
cular; that  he  discovered  them  to  be  built  of 
" rubbish  stone  and  much  mortar  within,”  and  a 
mere  shell  of  ashlar  on  the  face ; that  he  fotind 
the  vaulting  to  he  too  heavy  for  its  abutments,  j 
and  to  have  been  always  60 ; hence  the  failure  of 
the  walls ; and  that  the  tower  " leaned  manifestly” 
by  the  settlement  of  one  of  its  piers.  He  recom- 
mended “new  fiagging”  (that  is  to  say,  stone 
casing)  for  the  interior;  he  advised  it  to  be  done 
“after  a good  Roman  manner”  (that  is  to  say,  in 
classic  style);  and  he  .'irgued  that  this  could  be 
accomplished  quite  as  easily  as  any  restoration  of 
“ the  Gothic  rudeness  of  the  old  design.”  He  pro- 
posed, also,  to  construct  a new  roof  of  timber, 
plastered,  or  a lighter  shell  of  stone,  or  of  brick 
and  stucco.  He  lastly  suggested  (referring  ob- 
viously to  the  example  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome)  the 
substitution  of  a dome  and  lantern  for  the  ruinous 
tower,  which  he  pronounced  to  he  “a  heap  of  de- 
formities.” At  the  present  day,  without  commit- 
ting one’s  self  to  more  th.an  the  mere  suggestion 
of  a fact,  it  may  be  remarked  that  a report  upon 
a ruinous  Gothic  cathedral  would  he  conceived  in 
at  least  a very  different  spirit. 

Although,  however,  the  royal  patronage  of  Dr. 
Wren  went  as  yet  no  farther  than  this  call  for 
his  advice  upon  Old  St.  Paul’s,  and  certainly  did 
not  go  in  any  degree  to  caj-ry  it  into  effect,  we 
find  in  the  same  year  of  1663,  that  private  com- 
missions began  to  assume  a much  more  substantial 
shape.  He  produced  his  designs  for  the  Sheldonian 
Theatre  at  Oxford ; as  also  for  a uew  chapel  to  Pem- 
broke Hall,  Cambridge.  As  regards  the  latter,  his 
triumphant  uncle,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  having  at  the 
Lord’s  leisure  come  forth  from  his  twenty  years’  im- 
prisonment, had  resolved  to  appropriate  the  greater 
part  of  his  revenues  for  the  benefit  of  Pembroke 
Hall;  the  new  chapel,  therefore,  was  in  fact  a 
commission  from  him.  And  it  may  be  noticed  that 
a few  years  afterwards,  when  the  bishop,  at  the 
ripe  age  of  eighty-one,  came  at  length  to  rest  from 
his  labours,  it  was  here  that  he  was  buried,  and 
that  with  all  the  pomp  which  the  ancient  univer- 
sity could  display,  in  honour  of  one  who  had  suf- 
fered so  much  in  the  cause  of  what  he  honestly 
considered  to  be  Muscular  Christianity. 

Having  now  fairly  embarked  in  the  practice  of 
an  architect,  Dr.  Wren  determined  to  travel;  for 
the  sources  of  information  and  means  of  study  at 
his  command  at  home  were  very  limited  indeed. 
The  Italian  treatises  and  plates  of  Alberti,  Palladio, 
and  their  followers,  the  few  buildings  erected  by 
Inigo  Jones,  and  perhaps  a stray  drawing  from 
Paris  now  and  then,  if  not  from  Italy  itself, 
handed  about  reverently  as  a marvel,— these  were 
all.  ^ Critics  of  the  modern  Gothic  school  will 
remind  me  that  he  had  the  whole  range  of  the 
fine  monuments  of  Medieval  England,  and  that 
the  modern  spire  or  steeple,  a featm-e  of  his  own 
origination,  and  of  his  continual  use  in  exquisite 
variety  of  perfection,  proves  how  much  he  owed 
to  the  study  of  those  remains;  hut  there  need  be 
no  disguise  about  the  fact  that  our  doctor  of 
classical  learning  treated  Medieval  buildings  with 
very  much  of  straightforward  disrespect,  and 
would  gladly  have  put  “new  flagging”  to  the 
best  of  them,  “ after  a good  Roman  manner,”  to 
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conceal  “ the  Gothic  rudeness  of  their  old  design.” 
Doubtless  the  contemplation,  with  so  keen  an  eye 
for  grace  and  fitness  as  his,  of  the  picturesque 
eftecta  of  that  style  of  architecture,  did  much  to 
form  his  taste : this  is  now  universally  admitted; 
but  whether  he  was  aware  of  it  is  quite  another 
thing.  At  all  events,  a natural  anxiety  to  extend 
ms  sphere  of  study  in  the  art  of  his  choice,  led 
^o.^'ssolve  upon  a journey  to  Paris — the  Paris 
of  Louis  XIY. — and  to  the  Italian  cities,  the  head- 
quarters of  modern  art,  to  examine  the  works  of 
the  great  masters. 

In  1665,  then,  our  young  architect  (for  he  was 
now  but  thirty-three)  journeyed  to  Paris.  I dare 
say  it  took  him  more  than  twelve  hours,  and  no 
doubt  he  was  much  more  than  two  hours  on  the 
Channel.  He  did  not  sec  the  Boulevard  de  Se- 
bastopol, nor  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  nor  the  Made- 
leine, nor  the  Pantheon,  nor  the  Louvre  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  nor  the  Bois  de  Boulogne ; but  he  saw 
what  was  worth  quite  as  much  in  his  day,  and  was 
as  much  delighted  as  any  one  of  us  now  to  see 
Paris  for  the  first  time.  To  give  a fair  notion  of 
his  impressions  and  of  his  doings,  of  the  condition 
of  art  at  that  day,  and  of  his  own  tastes  and  prin- 
ciples, there  is  a well-known  letter  given  in  the 
“ Parentalia,”  from  which  let  me  read  some  ex- 
tracts. 

(The  lecturer  then  read  an  account  given  at 
pp.  261-2  of  the  “Parentalia,”  of  Wren’s  visit  to 
Paris  in  1665.) 

In  the  spring  of  next  year.  Dr.  Wren  (as  ho  was 
still  designated)  returned  home.  His  travels  had 
not  been  pursued  beyond  Paris,  There  are  some 
intellects  winch  do  not  work  on  the  laborious  col- 
lection of  illustrations,  but  rather  on  certain  ab- 
stracted principles,  which  are  more  or  less  readily 
but  almost  unconsciously  grasped.  J fancy  the 
intellect  of  Wren  was  of  this  stamp.  If  so,  I can 
easily  understand  that  he  deemed  the  impressions 
which  he  had  acquired  in  Paris  to  be  enough  for 
his  purpose.  “ When  you  have  seen  one  green 
field,”  says  Dr.  Johnson,  “you  have  seen  all  green 
fields just  so,  to  certain  minds,  when  they  have 
seen  one  great  city,  they  have  seen  all  great 
cities.  At  all  events.  Wren  seems  to  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  sight  of  Paris ; hooks,  drawings, 
and  his  own  fancy  would  do  the  rest.  And  so  they 
did.  ^ And,  curiously  enough,  it  has  been  pointed 
out,  in  view  of  the  graceful  proportions  and  care- 
fully moulded  details  of  such  a building  as 
St.  Paul’s,  that  where  this  great  architect  repu- 
diates the  fripperies  of  the  school  of  Bernini,  and 
swerves  from  what  was  the  precedent  of  his  day, 
he  le.ins  by  some  inexplicable  instinct  invariably 
towards  the  then  unknown  manner  of  the  Greeks; 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  on  record  of 
that  natural  elegance  of  conception  which  in  its 
modest  simplicity  and  subdued  power  is  the  ulti- 
m.ate  perfection  of  the  highest  art. 

We  are  now  brought  in  the  course  of  events  to 
the  Great  Fire  of  London  and  the  new  St.  Paul’s, 
and  the  thence  uninterrupted  routine  of  the  life  of 
an  architect. 

On  his  return  from  Paris,  Dr.  Wren  was  desired 
to  report  again  upon  the  ancient  cathedral  of 
London.  Evelyn,  who  held  an  official  post  in  con- 
nection with  Government  buildings,  was  associated 
with  him  ; also  a Mr.  Pratt,  and  a Mr.  Chicheley. 
Wren  s proposal  for  extensive  re- edification  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  palatable : Pratt  nnd 
Chicheley  persistently  opposed  it,  advocating 
piecemeal  repair.  The  fact  that  the  vaulting  of 
tbe  nave  had  spread  and  thrust  out  the  walls  has 
already  been  mentioned:  when  Wren  directed 
attention  to  this,  the  reply  of  his  opponents  seems 
singularly  apt  as  a sample  of  .Tobn.  Bull  logic. 
This  receding  of  the  walls,  said  these  anthorities, 
was  but  a refinement  of  design,  intended  to  en- 
hance the  perspective  effect. 

This  was  within  a few  days  of  the  end  of 
August,  1666.  On  the  2nd  day  of  September, 
fate  stepped  in  very  unexpectedly  and  took  up 
the  matter.  The  Great  Fire  reduced  the  fabric 
to  a state  of  wreck. 

Tbe  city  of  London  was  now  in  great  part  laid 
in  ashes;  and  here  there  was  presented  to  our 
young  architect,  as  has  been  often  said,  tbe  finest 
opporturiity  for  the  acquisition  of  fame  which  has 
ever  been  provided  for  any  man  in  his  walk  of  life; 
for  I need  not  remark  that  it  very  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  public  buildings  of  the  new  city 
were  to  be  committed  to  his  charge  as  a whole. 
How  this  happened,  allowing  all  that  can  be 
claimed  for  Wren’s  transcendant  merits,  those  who 
look  at  the  case  as  men  of  business  and  men  of  tbe 
world  can  scarcely  yet  understand.  He  appears 
to  have  bad  literally  no  competitor;  and  it  seems 
inexplicable  that  no  individual  whatever  should 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  palm 
off  upon  somebody  a knowledge  of  stone  masonry 
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and  the  possession  of  Palladio  ns  a cerUficntc  of 
qualification, — made  a trip  to  Paris,  for  instan^, 
to  come  home  a travelled  man  j or,  what  might 
have  been  easily  done,  journeyed  forthwith  to 
Eomc  and  Florence,  that  he  might  hold  his  head 
even  higher  than  that  of  little  Dr.  ren. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  how  rapidly  projects  for 
rebuilding  London  came  before  the  public.  The 
fiames  raged  from  September  the  2nd  till  the  8th  j 
on  the  10th  even  the  whole  area  was  a field  of 
sraoirldering  ruins.  But  within  two  days  of  this 
10th  of  September,  while  clouds  of  stifling  smoke 
and  mantraps  of  hidden  fire  must  have  been  the 
staple  commodities  of  the  unhappy  scene,  we  find 
a plan  presented  to  the  king  by  Evelyn,  officially, 
for  a new  city.  Tixactly  a week  after  this,  Mr. 
Hooke,  the  geometrician,  Wren’s  college  com- 
panion of  the  Micrographia,  now  Gresham  pro- 
fessor, exhibits  to  the  Royal  Society  another  plan, 
for  which  in  the  mean  time  he  has  received  the 
approval  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  as 
being,  in  their  opinion,  preferable  to  still  another 
jdan  prepared  by  the  City  Surveyor.  One  more 
plan,  however,  was  in  preparation  : this  one  by 
Dr.  Wren.  He  is  in  less  hurry  than  his  rivals, 
for  certainly  the  composition  of  a scheme  on  which 
to  rebuild  the  largest  city,  then  as  at  present, 
upon  the  face  of  the  oavtli,  seems  a thing  which 
ought  scarcely  to  be  attempted  within  a week.  In 
due  time  tins  plan  is  presented  to  the  king.  It  is 
then  laid  before  Parliament.  I need  not  remind 
you  that  it  receives  the  preference.  Dr.  Wren  is 
formally  appointed  Deputy  Surveyor-General, 
under  poor  Sir  John  Denham,  and  architect  for 
the  control  of  the  new  city. 

The  merits  of  Wren’s  plan  were  very  clear.  _ It 
was  based  upon  a simple  plan  of  redistribution, 
with  converging  lines  laid  out  to  suit  old  tracks  of 
traffic;  parish  churches  at  the  prominent  angles, 
and  the  cathedral  and  the  Exchange  placed  cen- 
trally. There  seems  to  liave  been  little  straining 
at  effect ; and  even  now  the  arrangements  are  often 
quoted  as  those  of  common-sense  practicability. 
When  more  utopian  schemes  were  set  aside  it  was 
found  that  public  and  Parliamentary  opinion  took 
two  distinct  lines  of  opposition  to  the  plan,  and  no 
more.  One  of  these  stood  upon  the  inviolability  of 
property,  and  claimed  the  old  streets, the  whole  of 
the  old  streets,  and  nothing  but  the  old  streets, 
with  brick  instead  of  timber  for  building,  and  no 
more;  the  other  proposed  a compromise  between 
this  and  the  plan  of  Dr.  Wren,— new  streets  on 
the  old  lines,  widened  and  improved  as  far  as  pos- 
sible ; but  nothing  beyond  this.  The  project  of  the 

great  architect,a3weall  know.wasnevercarrledout; 

and  the  denunciation  of  City  meanness  and  City 
obliquity  of  vision  has  not  ceased  since  that  day. 
But  I venture  to  ask  fair  play  even  for  the  City.  I'o 
exhibit  an  admirable  plan  of  the  sort  of  Wren’s  is 
one  thing,  and  no  doubt  a very  great  achievement ; 
but  if  law  is  to  belaw,  and  property  property,  to  rea- 
lize it  in  bricks  and  mortar,  and  satisfy  all  interests 
concerned,  is  quite  another  thing.  Imagine  the 
case  in  practice.  What  a wilderness  of  purchases, 
with  consent  and  without  consent,— repurchases, 
sales,  aud  compensation  cases,— friendly  references 
and  decidedly  unfriendly  references,~question8  of 
law  and  of  equity,  and  of  fact,  and  of  custom, — of 
freehold  and  leasehold,  aud  copyhold,  and  no  hold, 
— injunctions  In  Chancery,  and  motions  to  set 
aside  an  award,— aud  all  the  lawyers  and  sur- 
veyors in  the  country  hard  at  work, — what  a 
picture  of  professional  felicity ! The  happy  hunt- 
ing grounds  of  law  and  valuation  certainly  could 
not  lie  beyond  this ! In  short.  Wren’s  plan  of 
London,  like  many  another  admirable  scheme, 
sank  of  its  own  weight  into  the  abysses  of  the 
impossible. 

The  old  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul  was,  of  course, 
surveyed  once  more,- — surveyed,  indeed,  and  rc- 
surveyed  for  several  years.  Whether  the  conside- 
rations were  economical  or  archtcological,  I cannot 
affirm,  but  people  could  not  agree  to  pull  it  down. 
I fear  they  were  chiefly  economical,  for  the  ex- 
pression used  to  signify  the  process  advocated 
by  the  upholders  of  the  fabric,  is  not  restora- 
tion or  anything  of  the  sort,  but  patching. 
Wren  had  at  the  first  advised  the  building  of 
an  entirely  new  edifice;  but  the  patching  party 
carried  their  opinion  for  a long  time,  and  no 
doubt  considerable  suras  of  money  were  expended 
accordingly,  during  two  years;  but  at  length 
part  of  the  edifice  actually  falling  to  the  ground. 
Dr.  Wren  was  sent  for,  and  the  intention  deter- 
mined upon  to  rebuild  the  cathedral  on  a grand 
scale.  But  the  adherents  of  reparation  were  not 
even  yet  defeated;  although  the  king’s  govern- 
ment had  ordered  the  pulling  down  of  the  ruins, 
the  matter  was  still  debated,  and  it  was  not 
until  1673,  seven  years  after  the  fire,  that  designs 
were  ordered  for  the  new  edifice.  Sir  Christopher 


Wren  (na  lie  had  now  become),  was  appointed 
architect  of  the  work,  and  one  of  the^  commis- 
sioners for  the  management  of  it.  IIis  salary, 
by  the  bye,  was  200f.  a-year,  eqnal  to  perhaps 
SOOl.  of  our  money.  The  foundation  stone  of 
the  present  St.  Paul’s  was  laid  two  years  after- 
wards, on  .Tune  1st,  1675.  The  age  of  the  arclu- 
tect  was  now  forty-three  years. 

Meanwhile  he  had  attained  to  the  name  of 
Surveyor- General  by  the  resignation  of  Denham  m 
1668.  He  also  found  himself  employed  by  all  the 
chief  authorities  in  the  kingdom.  The  churches 
of  London  were  placed  in  his  hands,  with  a salary 
of  lOOf.  a year.  Up  to  the  date  of  the  commence- 
ment of  St.  Paul’s  he  had  begun  the  building  of 
the  London  Custom  House,  the  Lxchange, 
Temple  Bar,  the  Monument,  St.  Mary-le-Bow, 
St  Stephen’s,  Walbrooli,  and  various  works  of 
less  note ; and  many  of  tbem  he  had  brought  to  a 
conclusion.  ^ i 

Tlie  scientific  position  of  our  still  learned  ami 
active  philosopher  must  not  be  forgotten  all  this 
time.  He  continued  to  be  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent members  of  the  Royal  Society ; his  theories 
of  motion  attracted  much  attention,  and  are  con- 
sidered to  have  led  tbe  way  for  Newton’s  great 
discoveries  of  some  twenty  years  later.  In  lb7w, 
the  year  of  Dr.  Wren’s  knighthood,  Newton  was 
ejected  F.R.S.  It  was  only  in  tbe  following  year 
tbat  the  architect  of  the  proposed  new  cathedral 
was  obliged  by  press  of  business  to  resign  his  pro- 
fessorship of  astronomy  at  Oxford.  The  next  par, 
1G7i-,  made  him  vice-president  of  the  Royal 
Society.  We  may  also  anticipate  a little,  and 
observe  that  six  years  afterwards  he  was  elected 
to  the  very  high  honour  of  president. 

I do  not  know  that  we  ought  to  overlopk  the 
private  affairs  of  our  hero.  It  was  not^  till  the 
third  year  of  his  knighthood  that  the  philosopher 
permitted  himself  to  marry  a wife.  The  poor 
lady  soon  left  him  a widower,  and  he  married 
again.  His  first  wife  was  tbe  daughter  of  a Sir 
.John  Coghill ; his  second,  of  Lord  Liftbrd.  It  is 
thus  rendered  plain,  therefore,  if  it  had  not  been 
so  before,  that  the  world  looked  upon  him  to  be  a 
gentleman  of  social  consequence,  not  only  as 
philosopher  and  artist,  but  probably  much  more  as 
son  of  a Dean  of  Windsor,  and  nephew  of  a 
famous  bishop.  Wc  do  not  depreciate  his  merits 
if  we  hear  in  mind  tbe  w'ays  of  the  world.  If 
he  had  been  the  son,  not  of  a quiet  dean,  but 
of  some  powerful  Roundhead  preacher,  and  the 
nephew  of  a grim  old  Ironsides,  instead  of  a 
persecuting  bishop,  who  made  East  Anglians  face 
the  cast  in  spite  of  their  teetli,  St.  Paul’s  and 
the  City  churches  might  have  been  the  work  of 
some  Sir  John  Denham,  and  their  graceless  fa<;aps 
and  shapeless  towers  we  might  now  dismiss  with 
less  regret. 

I do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  any  artistic 
criticism  of  the  works  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
These  have  their  faults,  and  oftentimes  those 
faults  are  grave;  but  to  him  who  scrutinizes, 
however  severely^  what  may  be  called  tbe  make- 
shifts of  St.  Vaul’s,— say  the  double  dome  and  the 
screen-walls  of  the  nave, — one  thing  must  always 
he  apparent, — that  these  are  at  least  the  make- 
shifts of  marvellous  ingenuity  and  still  great 
artistic  power.  They  are  falsities,  it  is  true ; but 
they  ai-e  those  of  a master  mind.  They  arc  no 
common  vulgar  fibs,  but  great  grand  lies  of 


genius. 

From  the  commencement  of  St.  Paul’s,  the  pro- 
fessional engagements  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
were  incessant  till  he  reached  old  age.  The 
numerous  churches  of  the  City,  Greenwich  Hospi- 
tal, Chelsea  Hospital,  the  College  of  Physicians, 
and  other  works,  and  above  all  tbe  stupendous 
structure  in  tbe  midst,  carried  him  through  a 
period  of  altogether  forty-seven  years’  practice,  to 
the  year  1710.  In  that  year,  being  of  tbe  age  of 
Bcvcnty-cight,  he  laid,  by  the  hand  of  his  son,  the 
highest  stone  of  the  lantern  of  St.  Paul’s : no 
doubt  with  heartfelt  joy.  We  can  fancy  the 
vcncrahle  little  gentleman,  drawn  up  in  a chair, 
as  was  his  custom,  to  the  giddy  summit,  casting  a 
thoughtful  glance  around  upon  the  City  below, 
and  far  backward  into  time, — a proud  glance,  too, 
in  its  thoughtfulness, — for  he  remembered  a waste 
of  smoking  ruins  where  stood  that  forest  of  grace- 
ful spires ; and  he  remembered,  too,  the  echo  of  a 
youthful  voice  in  Gresham  College  long  ago, — the 
voice  of  a "rare  and  early  prodigy  of  universal 
science,”  people  used  kindly  to  say ; and  humble, 
and  retiring,  and  gentle  little  man  as  he  was, 
there  was  nevertheless  a whisper  in  his  ear  that  he 
bad  done  well. 

The  building  of  St.  Paul’s,  of  thirty-five  years’ 
duration,  led  the  architect  through  various  politi- 
cal vicissitudes,  — past  the  pitiable  death  of 
Charles  II.  and  through  the  brief  reign  of  the  uii’ 


lovely  James;  it  witnessed  the  Revolution  and 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary ; and  it  closed  in 
tbe  days  of  Queen  Anne.  When  a newand  foreign 
kingbroughtnewandsomewhatforeign  times,  there 
arose  some  petty  disputes,  with  a little  pamphle- 
teering and  the  like,  which  vexed  him,  because 
he  had  growm  old  and  infirm,  aud  had  not  perhaps 
the  vigour  in  him  with  which  a certain  old  uncle 
of  his,  in  long  bygone  days  would  have  handled 
such  enemies.  The  Government  committed  the 
egregious  folly  of  dismissing  him  from  the  office 
of  surveyor-general,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years, 
in  favour  of  one  Benson,  a court  favourite : it 
would  have  been  only  good  policy  to  retain  tbe 
name  of  so  eminent  an  officer,  for  the  few  more 
years  he  had  to  live,  among  the  servants  of  the 
Crown.  It  is  with  very  natural  satisfaction,  there- 
fore, that  I notice  the  fact  that  Benson,  within 
one  short  year,  fell  into  terrible  disgrace,  and 
made  bis  friends  repent  bitterly  of  their  bargain. 

The  Parliament  in  1683,  in  the  reign  of  James, 
numbered  amongst  its  members.  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  then  about  50  years  of  age.  Ho  sat  for 
Plympton,  in  Devonshire.  After  the  Revolution 
he  was  elected  for  New  Windsor.  In  1700,  again 
we  find  him  sitting  for  Weymouth.  His  par- 
liamentary career,  therefore,  extends  over  some 
twenty  years  or  more.  He  seems  to  have  aimed 
at  nothing  of  a political  kind. 

After  his  ungracious  treatment  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  aged  architect  retired  to  his  house  at 
Hampton  Court.  He  came  to  London  occasionally 
to  inspect  the  repairs  of  Westminster  Abbey,  of 
wliicli  he  held  the  office  of  surveyor  till  his  death. 
Once  a year  he  was  carried  to  St.  Paul’s  just  to 
look  at  it  again  before  he  died.  He  still  pur- 
sued his  studies  iu  science,  and  no  doubt  otteu 
talked  with  the  pardonable  garrulity  of  age  of  the 
difference  of  men’s  ways  and  opinions  since  the 
days,  seventy  years  ago  and  more,  when  he  used 
to  busy  himself  about  his  penna  duplex  aud  his 
weather-clocks,  and  his  Micrographia;  and  we  may 
fancy  that  we  hear  the  little  old.gentleman  still 
laugh  pleasantly  when  he  remembers  his  trans- 
fusion of  the  good  strong  ale  into  the  veins  of 
unoffending  Pinclier  till  he  became  as  drunk,  sir, 
as  a lord. 

And  when  they  led  him  to  discourse  upon  the 
art  by  which  he  had  attained  to  such  high  emi- 
nence, and  perhaps  would  sometimes  hint,  as 
many  of  us  may  do  when  wc  reckon  up  the  mat- 
ter, that  if  he  had  left  art  to  other  men,  what 
might  he  not  have  done  hi  science  ! — we  can  fancy 
him  bowing  to  the  compliment  as  modesty  dis- 
claimed it,  but  glorying  rather  in  the  destiny 
which  had  enabled  him  to  give  his  native  country 
so  many  objects  of  just  pride.  " For  architecture 
has  its  political  use,”  are  his  own  words;  "public 
buildings  being  the  ornament  of  a country ; it 
establishes  a nation ; draws  people  and  commerce ; 
makes  the  people  love  their  native  country,  which 
passion  is  the  origin  of  all  great  actions  in  a 
commonwealth.” 

He  lived  at  Hampton  Court  for  five  more  years 
of  extreme  age,  till  at  length  he  was  91.  His 
annual  visit  to  St.  Paul’s  was  a great  delight; 
the  building  of  such  a work  being,  in  the  words 
of  Walpole,  " an  event  which,  one  cannot  wonder, 
left  such  an  impression  of  content  on  the  mind  of 
the  good  old  man,  that  it  seemed  to  recall  a 
memory  almost  deadened  to  every  other  use.” 

At  last  one  day,  the  25th  of  February,  1723,  on 
the  occasion  of  a visit  to  London,  resting  at  his 
house  in  St.  James’s-street,  he  dined,  and,  as  his 
custom  was,  went  to  sleep  in  his  chair.  He  slept 
longer  than  was  usual ; an  attentive  servant  came 
to  see  that  all  was  well.  He  had  fallen  asleep — 
pleasantly  asleep — for  ever.  His  body  was  buried 
in  peace,  and  as  was  meet,  in  splendour,  in  the 
silent  crypt  of  St.  Paul’s.  They  built  him  no 
monument,  for  be  had  built  his  own-  They  put 
up  this  simple  record,  more  majestic  in  its  sim- 
plicity than  would  be  the  oratory  of  Cicero  upon 
the  marble  of  Chantrey  ; they  put  up  this  simple 
record  of  plain  English  truth  : — 


Beneath  is  laid  the  builder  of  this  Church  and  City, 
Christopher  Wren,  who  lived  above  ninety  years,  not 
for  himself,  but  for  the  public  good.  Reader,  if  thou 
seekest  his  monument,  look  around.”* 

Robert  Kerr. 


Mr.  Ashpitel,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  paper, 
proposed  that  the  meeting  should  give  its  most 
cordial  thanks  to  Mr.  Kerr,  for  the  able  communi- 
cation just  aftbrded  to  them.  If  interesting  to 
those  present,  it  was  still  more  so  to  himself,  who 


• By  an  error  in  setting  up,  an  omission  occurred  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  page  324,  ante. 
In  the  sentence,  “ Such  men  as  Dr.  Aldrich,  Dean  of 
Christchurch,  O.xford,  and  Sir  James  Burroughs,  Master 
of  Caius  College(*),  of  our  own  day,”  there  ought  to  be 
inserted,  at  the  asterisk,  " like  Dr.  WhewcU  and  Professor 
Willis.” 


May  18,  1861.] 
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had  shortly  before  gone  over  the  same  ground 
while  writing  the  biographies  of  Vanbrugh,  Wren, 
and  several  other  English  architects,  for  the  new 
edition  of  the  “ Encycloprcdia  Britanuica.”  Ho 
was  much  pleased  to  find  that,  from  the  same 
sources,  the  lecturer  had  arrived  at  very  much  the 
same  opinions.  To  enter  into  a criticism  of  the 
merits  of  all  the  buildings  of  Wren  would,  as  Mr. 
Kerr  had  said,  occupy  too  much  time.  In  fact, 
such  a disquisition  would  fill  volumes.  He  might, 
however,  be  permitted  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  to  a very  valuable  collection  of  drawings 
of  this  great  man,  preserved  in  the  library  of  All 
Souls’  College,  Oxford.  These  had  been  e-xhiblted 
to  him  by  the  kindness  of  Professor  Max  Muller, 
and  were  carefully  cherished  among  the  gems 
of  that  library.  They  consisted  of  original 
sketches  of  designs  for  various  buildings,  and  seem 
to  have  been  first  got  out  in  block,  then  to 
further  scale,  then  often  set  up  in  perspec- 
tive, but  all  of  which  evinced  an  extraordinary 
genius  for  invention,  and  that  based  on  the 
soundest  principles  of  construction.*  Mr.  Ash- 
pitel,  however,  ventured  not  exactly  to  differ 
from  Mr.  Kerr  as  to  what  he  had  said  on 
Gothic  architecture;  for  there  was  no  doubt,  in 
his  early  career,  Sir  Christopher  Wren  had  pro- 
posed to  classicise  the  nave  of  Old  St.  Paul’s. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  not  long 
after  he  steadfastly  refused  to  do  so  with  the  west 
front  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Wren  was  not  in 
the  position  we  now  are,  with  a perfect  knowledge 
of  Jledifcval  detail,  and  with  workmen  ready  to 
c.irry  out  our  wishes  in  the  most  careful  way. 
All  old  traditions  had  been  worn  out:  new  fashions 
hud  come  in : new  contours  bad  been  recognized 
us  the  only  correct  type  for  mouldings,  and  other 
detail ; and  Wren  was  much  in  the  same  situation 
iis  Wyatt  aiid  the  other  architects  who  endea- 
voured to  revive  Mediicvul  art  some  fifty  years 
ago.  But  when  he  (Mr.  Ashpitel)  looked  at  the 
general  composition,  the  general  masses  of  the 
west  front  of  the  Abbey,  and,  still  more  so,  the 
3iohle  tower  of  St.  Michael’s,  Cornhill,  the  curiou.s 
and  able  spire  of  St.  Dimstan’s  in  the  E;ist,  the 
front  at  Christ’s  Church,  Oxford,  and  many  other 
works  in  the  same  style,  which  It  would  be'iuipos- 
siblc  to  detail  at  length;  be  believed  that,  bad  Sir 
Christopher  lived  in  the  present  time,  with  " the 
appliances  and  means  to  boot  ” which  we  have,  ho 
would  have  been  not  only  the  greatest  classic  but 
the  greatest  Gothic  arclutect  of  the  day.  He 
would  venture  a word  or  two  as  to  St.  Paul’s. 
AVreu’s  genius  must  not  be  judged  of  by  the  pre- 
sent building.  His  original  idea  was  that  of  a 
noble  edifice  in  tbo  form  of  a Greek  cross,  with 
a gr.and  dome  fully  as  large  as  that  of  St, 
Peter’s.  The  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II., 
had  influence,  however,  sufficient  to  force  him  to 
alter  bis  plan ; and  it  is  recorded,  when  the  expe- 
dient of  the  false  screen  wall  was  forced  on 
him,  that  he  was  so  moved,  though  by  no  means 
an  old  man,  that  be  sat  down  and  burst  into  tears. 
It  is  a very  curious  fact,  however,  though  hut 
little  known,  that  We.stmiuster  Abbey  has  also 
what  closely  resembles  a screen  wall,  it  was  only 
a short  time  ago  this  fact  was  made  known  to  him 
by  the  talented  gentleman  now  engaged  on  the 
works  of  the  Abbey’.  The  meeting  would  remem- 
ber over  the  lower  windows  are  a range  of  tri- 
.aiigular  windows : these  give  light  to  a sort  of 
ambulatory  over  the  groining  of  the  aisles,  but 
through  this  space  the  flying  buttresses  of  the 
nave  pass,  showing  (to  say  the  least  of  it),  that 
the  wall  and  triangular  windows  were  an  after- 
thought. It  is  curious  that  both  our  metropolitan 
ciithcdrals  should  have  a sort  of  screen  wall,  and 
iL  is  not  improbable  the  arrangement  at  the  Abbey 
muy  have  suggested  that  at  St.  Paul’s, 


TflE  KOYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION. 

’I’jiE  present  exhibition  promises  to  bo  as  attrac- 
tive and  profitablo  as  any  of  its  predecessors,  if 
not  more  so.  A crowd  Alls  the  rooms  every  day’, 
increased  to  some  extent  probably  by  desire  to  see 
what  alter-ations  have  been  made  in  the  building. 
Ecngthencd  notices  of  the  collection  have  ap- 
peared in  numerous  quarters,  and  several  of  the 
journals  have  given  sketches  of  the  history  and 
progress  of  the  Academy.  The  artist  has  now  a 
large  public,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  are 
men  rising  amongst  us  to  maintain,  if  not  advance 
the  reputation  of  the  British  School. 

The  present  collection  consists  of  1,131  works  of 
art,  of  which  157  come  under  the  head  of  Sculp- 
ture. A\  hile  the  exhibition  as  a whole  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  charming,  displaying  a 
number  of  excellent  works,  it  is  unquestionably 


* An  account  of  these  has  been  given  in  our  pages. 


deficient  in  remarkable  pictures.  Mr.  Faed’s  pic- 
ture (2-17),  " From  Daw’n  to  Sunset,” — from  the 
baby  born  to  the  mother  dead, — which  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  popular  work  in  the  rooms, 
is  incompar.ably  the  best  picture  that  tbe  artist 
has  produced,  but  can  scarcely  be  called  a great 
picture.  There  is  a want  of  intensity  and  of  light  ■ 
and  air.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a work  of  great 
merit,  suggestive  and  beautiful,  Mr.  E.  M.  AYard’s 
elaborate  picture,  “Antecbarober  at  AVhitehall 
during  the  dying  moments  of  Charles  II.”  (169), 
is  a picture  of  much  higher  intention,  reflecting 
the  frivolity,  licentiousness,  and  want  of  heart  of 
those  around  the  dying  king — of  him  “who  never 
said  a foolish  thing,  and  never  did  a wise  one.” 
The  greatest  care  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
various  figures,  and  as  a set  of  separate  studies 
they  demand  the  warmest  praise.  As  a whole, 
nevertheless,  the  picture  seems  to  us  to  fall  short 
of  some  previous  works  of  the  same  admirable 
artist.  Mr.  Stanfield  still  paints  the  sea  with  life 
and  vigour ; (57)  “ Capture  of  Smuggled  Goods  on. 
tbe  old  Antrim-Road,  Ireland,”  is  an  excellent 
specimen  of  his  skill.  Mr.  David  Roberts,  while  he 
omits  the  detail  and  finish,  distinguishing  his  earlier 
works,  shows  in  108,  “Ruins  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun  at  Baalbeck,”  and,  158,  “A  Fete  Day  at 
St.  Peter’s,”  his  knowledge  of  light  and  shade, 
and  composition.  Admirably,  marvellously  indeed, 
as  the  horse  is  painted  in  Mr.  Edwin  Landseer’s 
135,  “The  Shrew  Tamed,”  \vc  prefer  his  noble 
drawing  in  chalk,  757,  “The  Fatal  Duel.”  The 
admiration  excited  by  Mr.  Dyce’s  picture,  “ George 
Herbert  at  Bemerton”  (98),  is  less  qualified  than 
was  tbe  case  as  to  bis  remarkable  Sea-shore  picture, 
last  year;  nevertheless,  the  landscape  portion ofit 
is  admirable.  Mr.  Elmore  has  three  graceful  pic- 
tures, of  which  we  prefer  110,  “ I\Iarie  Antoinette 
in  the  Temple.”  Mr.  Redgrave  has  several  excel- 
lent landscapes.  Amongst  the  portrait  painters, 
Mr.  Pickersgill  is  in  force.  46,  “A  Spanish 
Lady,”  is  a very  charming  work.  Mr.  J.  P. 
Knight  has  three  forcible  and  excellent  portraits; 
and  Sir  J.  AA’atson  Gordon  several,  amongst  which 
wo  should  specially  praise  33,  “ Edwin  Field,  esq.” 

We  must  go  back,  however,  to  mention  briefly 
a few  other  pictures  especially  noteworthy.  10, 

“ Dawn, — Luther  at  Erfurt.”  Powerful,  but  un- 
pleasant; its  details,  generally,  painted  with  great 
minuteness.  16,  “Tbe  Signal  Station,  Gibraltar, 
from  tbellocks  DearBreckneckStairs,”F.  R.  Lee, — 
a striking  picture.  Mr.  Lee  has  done  well  to  leave 
in  fora  timehlsDevonsbirescenery.  27,“FirstStep 
Life,”  W.  J.  Grant.  The  mother’s  head  is  charming. 
34,  “ Drinking  Fountain,”  AA’.  C.  T.  Dobson.  Care- 
fully painted,  and  not  without  beauty;  but  we 
prefer  the  same  artist’s  single  figures,  on  this 
occasion ; especially  298,  “ A Flower  Girl.” 
59,  “Hunted  Slaves,”  R.  Ansdell.  A picture  of 
great  power,  and  with  more  of  human  sentiment 
in  it  than  Mr.  Ansdell  sometimes  fixes.  66,  “Gos- 
sips at  a AA’'ell,”  .T.  Phillip.  Remarkable  for 
colour  and  the  vivacity  of  the  girls’  faces;  but 
otherwise  uninteresting.  72,  “ La  Lemande  en 
JLariage,”  P.  H.  Calderon.  An  excellent  pic- 
ture, though  the  lover  in  the  distance  is  a spooney. 
The  attitude  and  expression  of  the  father  are  capi- 
tal. 101,  “ Gondomar,”  H.  AYallis.  The  well- 
known  Spanish  ambassador  is  viewing  from  a 
window  an  execution  on  Tower-hill  (Raleigh’s?). 
It  is  powerful,  both  in  colour  and  expression. 
123,  “ A Farm-yard,”  G.  AA^  Horlor.  AVe  have  no 
artist  but  Sir  Edwin  who  could  paint  calves  better 
than  these.  Mr.  John  Lewis  displays  with  advantage 
his  wonderful  power  over  detail  in  149,  “A  Be- 
douin Sheikh,  Egypt;”  and  in  266,  “ In  the  Be- 
zcstein,ElKhanKhalic,Cairo.”  180,  “Consolation,” 
A.  Solomon : a mother  over  an  empty  cradle,  visited 
by  a Sister  of  Charity.  A very  beautiful  picture, 
far  preferable  to  Mr.  Solomon’s  other  work  from 
Moliere.  203,  “The  First  Born,”  F.  Gooodall : 
excellent;  but  if  there  had  been  more  light  on  the 
mother’s  face,  and  the  colour  of  it  had  been  more 
nearly  that  of  the  arms,  it  would  have  been  better. 
226,  “A  Leaf  from  the  Book  of  Nature,”  H.  C. 
AVliaitc.  A charming  leaf,  and  the  artist  has  read 
it  very  well.  231,  “A  Street  Scene  in  Cairo,” 
W.  H.  Hunt.  The  .lantern-maker  is  trying  to 
get  some  notion  of  the  features  of  his  wife  that 
is  to  be : well  designed,  and  exceedingly  well 
painted.  276,  “I’aolo  e Francesca,”  F.  Leighton. 
Full  of  poetry,  though  the  embrace  may  be 
over-free.  The  left  leg  of  tbe  man  is  surely  too 
long.  Another  picture  by  Mr.  Leighton  (550), 
“Lieder  ohne  Worte,”  we  should  praise  with 
less  qualification.  Miss  Osborn  is  pursuing  a 
successful  career:  258,  “The  Escape  of  Lord 
Nithisdale  from  the  Tower,”  is  the  best  pic- 
ture this  lady  has  yet  painted ; but  why  make 
his  lordship  so  great  a craven  ? Here,  at  any 
rate,  is  one  who  is  not.  306,  “Viscount  Ranc- 


lagli,  Lieut.-General,  Coinraaudiug  South  Mid- 
dlesex Volunteers,”  U.  T.  AVells.  A life-like  and 
characteristic  portrait  of  one  who  has  done  most 
of  any  man  to  farther  the  volunteer  movement. 
It  may  be  seen  in  the  portrait  why  any  of  his  men 
would  go  through  fire  for  him.  317,  mai-ked 
with  the  quotation, — 

“Compass'd  by  the  inviolate  sea,” 
is  a very  good  specimen  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Hook’s  pre- 
sent vigorous  and  healthful  style,  but  it  is  very 
like  what  we  have  seen  before.  335,  “The  Part- 
ing Cheer,”  H.  O’Neil.  Notwithstanding  the 
employment  of  the  same  models  as  were  used 
in  the  picture  which  has  given  Mr.  O’Neil 
his  deserved  reputation,  this  is  one  of  the  best 
paintings  in  the  galleries.  Few  can  look 
at  it  without  excitement.  343,  “ Miss  Alice 
Prinsep,”  G.  F.  AVatts.  A delicious  picture,  the 
sight  of  which  is  worth  the  shilling.  381,  “The 
Franciscan  Sculptor  and  his  Model,”  11.  S.  Marks. 
The  painter’s  best  W’ork.  A Franciscan  monk  is 
carving  a gargoyle : the  figure  on  the  ladder  adds 
grace  to  the  grotesque.  If  Punch  miss  the  poli- 
tical squib  wrapped  up  in  this  picture  we  shall  be 
surprised.  400,  “Collecting  tbe  Flocks — Evening,” 
AV.  Linnell.  A fine  sky.  The  rich  glow  of  the 
flowering  foliage  is  admirably  rendered.  434, 
“ The  Seven  Ages,”  G.  Smith,'  deserves  to  be 
stooped  to,  after  looking  at  S.  Cooper’s  skilful 
picture,  "Drovers  collecting  their  Flocks,”  just 
above  it.  456,  “Spring:  the  Outskirts  of  Burn- 
ham AA’^ood,”  A.  MacCiillum.  A remarkable  piece 
of  portraiture,  and  very  agreeable  to  look  at. 
619,  “Corfe  Castle,  Dorset,”  J.  F.  Cropsey.  One 
of  the  best  landscapes  in  the  collection,  bung 
much  too  high.  The  ruins,  which  are  the  most 
picturesquely  situated  of  any  in  England,  arc  seen 
under  a lowering  sky,  while  a rainbow  on  one  side 
and  a gleam  of  suushinc  in  the  foreground  light 
up  the  picture. 

AA'o  must,  however,  draw  to  a close,  simply 
uotmg  as  amongst  the  more  interesting  of  the 
remaining  works,  164,  “Fishing  A’csscls  ofl'  the 
South  Foreland,”  J.  J.  AA’’ilson;  285,  “Lost  and 
Found,”  J.  C.  Horsley;  328,  “Slaves  waiting  for 
Sale,  Richmond,  A'irginia,”  E.  Crowe;  330,  “The 
Sonetto,”  AV. F.  Ycames ; 341,  “Queen Margaret’s 
Defiance  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,”  J.  Facd; 
360,  “ Pirates  playing  at  Dice  for  Prisoners,” 
F.  11.  Pickersgill ; 433,  “ Land  Leben,”  W.  Gale ; 
530,  “Study  of  a Knight  in  Armour,”  the  work  of 
one  who  died  mireh  too  soon,  the  late  Henry 
Pickersgill  j 553,  “Petrarch’s  first  Sight  of  Laur.'i,” 
AV'.  Cave  Thomas;  580,  “A  Summer’s  Eveiiihg,” 
J.T.Liimell ; 624,  “Home  from  Work,”  A.  Hughes; 
and  753,  “ The  Falls  of  Relchenbach,  Oherland,’’ 
P.  Skelton, 


THE  PRESIDENCY  OF  THE  ROYAL  IN- 
STITUTE OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

An  adjourned  general  meeting  of  the  members 
was  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  at  the  House 
in  Conduit-street,  to  elect  a president  for  the 
year  ensuing. 

Professor  Donaldson,  A’’.P.,  in  the  chair. 

Tbe  meeting  was  very  numerously  attended; 
120  fellows,  19  associates,  .and  1 honorary  fellow 
being  present;  including  Messrs.  Tite,  Smirkc, 
Scott,  Penuetborne,  Beresford  Hope,  S.  Wood, 
Ashpitel,  Mair,  C.  Barry,  E.  M.  Barry,  Street, 
H.  Jones,  Owen  Jones,  M.  D.  AVyatt,  Burges, 
R.  Kerr,  Truefitt,  Baker,  T.  H.  Lewis,  Pen- 
rose, Jas.  Bell,  C.  C.  Nelson,  R.  R.  Rowe, 
Ferrey,  A\’’aterhouse,  AV.  P.  Griffith,  Bonliiois, 
0.  Hansard,'  Slater,  Fowler,  Foxhall,  Edmeston, 
Penrose,  E.  Roberts,  Jennings,  Stride,  J.  J. 
Cole,  John  Billing,  P.  C.  Hardwick,  Thomson, 
John  Colson  AA'liite,  Darhishirc,  F.  Marrable, 
.John  Davies,  Hesketli,  H.  Ashton,  11.  Tress,  H.  E. 
Kendall,  J.  Clarke,  F.  Pownall,  F.  P.  Cockerell, 
Cates,  N.  Shaw,  John  Shaw,  R.  Brandon,  Moj-gan, 
Colling,  C.  May  hew.  Shout,  Scoles,  Good,  G.May- 
bew,  Roumicu,  Gibson,  T.  Bury,  D.  Brandon, 
AVhichcord,  St.  Aubyn,  Decimus  Burton,  Ewan 
Christian,  'leulon,  Hakewill,  Moseley,  F.  Porter, 
J.  0.  Leicester,  S.  Godwin. 

A number  of  members  attending  for  the  first 
time  since  tbeir  election  were  admitted  by  the 
chairman. 

By  way  of  parenthesis,  we  may  mention  that 
on  no  similar  occasion  have  so  many /eZ/otr.?  been 
present  in  the  rooms  of  the  Institute.  At  the 
annual  meeting  in  1858,  the  numbers  were  24 
fellows  and  9 associates.  At  the  annual  meeting 
in  1859,  only  18  fellows  were  present,  and  7 asso- 
ciates. At  a meeting  held  April  3,  181-3,  lI.R.H. 
the  Prince  Consort  (then  Prince  Albert)  presiding, 
there  were  present  56  follows,  41  associates.  4 
honorary  follows,  and  3 honorary  members, — a 
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total  of  104.  To  retui-u,  however,  to  the  husiness 
of  the  evening  : — 

Mr.  Kerr,  on  the  part  of  the  Coxmcil,  moved  a 
resolution,  declaring  that  it  was  desirable  to  re- 
tain a record  of  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Cockerell, 
in  the  shape  of  his  portrait,  to  be  obtained  by  the 
subscription  of  the  members,  and  suspended  in  the 
meeting-room ; and  that  an  address,  signed  by  all 
the  members,  should  bo  presented  to  him. 

Mr.  Smirkc  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was 
supported  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Hope  and  Mr.  Titc,  and 
carried  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  Cockerell,  who  was  much  affected,  expressed 
the  gratification  the  proposal  gave  him. 

The  Chairman,  having  first  congratulated  the 
Institute  on  the  largeness  of  the  meeting,  and  the 
strong  evidences  apparent  of  vitality,  said  the 
business  of  the  evening  was  the  election  of  a pre- 
sident. Two  gentlemen,  both  eminent,  had  been 
proposed  to  them  on  a previous  evening;  and,  as 
the  question  had  been  adjourned,  it  would  be 
better  to  begin  again  from  the  beginning. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  TIte,  however, — who  ex- 
plained on  what  grounds  he  had  been  led  to  consent 
lo  go  to  a ballot, — seconded  by  Mr.  Hope,  the 
meeting  proceeded  at  once  to  vote;  the  proposers, 
Mr.  Street*  and  Mr.  Godwin,  acting  as  scrutineers. 
The  votes  were,  for  Mr.  Tite,  sixty-six,  with  two 
lost  in  consequence  of  being  signed  by  the  voter, 
and  fifty-one  for  Mr.  Hope.  Mr.  Tite  was,  there- 
upon, declared  president;  and,  Professor  Donaldson 
having  vacated  the  chair,  took  his  seat,  and  made 
some  judicious  observations  in  returning  thanks. 

Mr.  Hope,  in  the  name  of  those  who  had  voted 
for  him,  thanked  the  president  for  the  tone  of  his 
remarks,  and  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


ROMANESQUE  ART. 

THE  AHCHITECTI'EAL  EXHIBITION  LECTURES. 

Me.  Edward  A.  Peeeman  delivered  a lecture 
on  the  subject  of  " Romanesque  Art”  on  Tuesday 
evening  last.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Burges. 

The  lecturer  commenced  bis  observations  by 
stating  that  as  ho  bad  no  notes  whatever  of  what 
he  intended  to  say,  he  would  have  to  give  them 
exactly  what  was  uppermost  in  his  mind  at  the 
moment.  The  reason  for  his  unpreparccluess  was 
that  he  had  just  come  back  from  a tour  in  Nor- 
mandy, where  be  had  been  sojourning  for  a few 
weeks ; and  that  during  the  few  days  that  had 
elapsed  since  his  return  be  had  been  visiting 
Romanesque  buildings  in  England,  and  had  con- 
sequently no  time  to  commit  his  thoughts  to 
paper.  He  might  therefore  say  much  that  was 
incoherent  and  unconnected  : at  the  same  time  he 
would,  he  hoped,  be  able  to  convey  the  fresh  im- 
pressions of  his  mind  with  reference  to  some  of 
the  finest  Romanesque  churches  in  Europe.  By 
Romanesque  architecture  be  meant  Romanesque 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  including 
all  the  styles  coming  within  that  definition  in 
England,  Prance,  or  elsewhere,  which  were  formed 
on  the  Roman  model.  Architecture  had  ceased 
to  be  Roman  just  as  common  language  had  ceased 
to  be  Latin  ; but  it  still  retained  the  old  Roman 
origin  : just  as  the  Prench  language  was  a corrup- 
tion of  Latin,  and  Italian  also  a corruption  of  the 
same  tongue;  so  Romanesque  might  be  said  to  be 
the  corrupted  language  of  architecture.  The 
Italian  language  was,  however,  nearer  to  the 
model  as  it  w’as  nearer  to  the  Roman  tongue;  and 
in  like  manner  with  architecture,  it  would  be 
found  that  the  further  the  distance  from  Rome 
the  greater  the  departure  from  the  Roman  model. 
In  England  and  in  Southern  Fiance  Roman  archi- 
tecture bad  taken  but  comparatively  slight  root; 
aud  thus  it  was  that  our  architects  were  not  in 
earlier  times  so  familiar  with  Roman  models  as 
those  of  Southern  Gaul  and  Italy.  Still  Roman 
influence  was  strongly  expressed  in  our  ancient 
cathedrals.  Having  referred  to  cases  in  which 
there  was  an  intermingling  of  examples,  Mr. 
Freeman  proceeded  to  show  that  the  round  arch 

• Mr.  Hope’s  proposer  writes  as  follows:— “In  your 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Haitder,  you  state 
that  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  was  proposed  by  me  ‘ on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  de.sirable  to  continue  electing  an 
architect  as  president.’  As  reporters  are  not  allowed  to 
be  present  at  our  general  meetings,  we  cannot,  of  course, 
complain  if  your  reports  do  not  represent  exactly  what 
passed;  but  you  will,  I dare  say,  allow  me  to  say  that 
what  I did  propose  was,  that  we  should  elect  our  presi- 
dent alternately,  from  the  class  of  honorary  and  ordinary 
fellows,  in  conformity  with  the  clear  and  undoubted 
intention  of  our  charter.” — The  words  in  our  brief  out- 
line of  the  proceedings  were,  we  believe,  those  actually 
used  by  the  speaker;  but  it  is  quite  right  his  views  should 
be  made  clear.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  Charter  ex- 
presses the  intention  stated.  It  simply  provides  that  the 
president  wiuy  be  elected  from  the  list  of  honorary  fellows. 
The  words  are,— “ Provided  always  that  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  the  President  to  be  elected  out  of  the  class  of 
memliers  to  be  called  honorary  fellows.” 


was  an  essential  form  of  Romanesque,  and  the 
pointed  arch  of  Gothic  architecture ; he  therefore 
used  the  word  Romanesque  in  a general  sense,  to 
denote  styles  which  had  ceased  to  be  Roman,  but 
which  were  originally  of  Roman  origin.  For  the 
word  “Romanesque”  we  were  indebted  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Gunn,  of  Norfolk,  whose  name  was  not 
so  well  known  as  it  deserved  to  be.  Romanesque 
was  indeed  a grand  style,  and  it  possessed  all  the 
features  of  a good  style.  The  Romans  were  had 
architects,  but  they  were  good  builders;  therefore 
it  was  not  to  Roman  buildings  that  we  wore  to 
look  for  the  perfection  of  the  round  arch.  Ihc 
Palace  of  Dionysius  presented  the  first  fine  speci- 
men of  the  arch  springing  from  the  column,  and 
there  a good  round  arch  was  to  be  seen.  Be- 
lieving the  Romanesque  to  be  a gi’aud, 
pure  stylo,  be  confessed  that  to  his  thinking 
new  Romanesque  was  grotesque,  incongruous, 
and  he  might  add,  ridiculous.  This  remark 
would  not  apply  to  modern  Gothic ; for  if  it  were 
■good  it  pleased  the  eye  as  much  as  the  old,  though 
of  course  it  could  not  have  the  same  iutcresting 
associations  to  recommend  it.  He  never  liked  the 
idea  of  restoring  Romanesque  buildings;  for  he 
thought  it  was  a pity  to  patch  them  up.  In 
Gothic  buildings,  however,  the  work  of  restora- 
tion might  safely  be  carried  out,  because  as  long 
as  the  work  was  well  clone  the  restoration  would 
be  satisfactory.  Having  been  engaged  in  a little 
controversy  with  regard  to  the  development  of 
good  Romanesque  architecture  in  the  eleventh 
century,  he  had  cheerfully  proceeded  to  Normandy 
to  see  what  new  light  he  could  throw  on  the  sub- 
ject. A question  having  arisen  with  regard  to 
the  date  of  Waltham  Abbey,  he  had  instituted 
some  inej^uiry  on  the  subject,  of  a purely  historical 
character,  and  the  date  turned  up  quite  in  an 
incidental  manner.  He  then  made  up  his  mind  to 
say  no  more  on  the  point  until  be  had  been  to 
Caen.  He  had  never  definitely  asserted  that  the 
nave  of  Waltham  Abbey  was  the  work  of  Harold, 
and  that  the  church  was  founded  in  1060,  All  he 
said  was,  thatthere  wasstrongprcsumptivecvidencc 
to  make  one  believe  it;  and  that  until  strong  proof 
was  given  the  other  way,  it  was  quite  reasonable 
to  hold  to  the  opinion.  If,  on  the  contrary,  there 
was  evidence  of  rebuilding,  he  was  quite  prepared 
to  abandon  the  position.  It  was  impossible  to 
prove  everything  in  history,  and  it  was  a good 
deal  to  get  a good  presumption.  They  knew  that 
the  church  was  built  in  the  year  1060,  aud  that 
repairs  were  effected  in  1170  or  1180.  Historical 
evidence  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  best  evidence  of 
the  date  of  ancient  buildings,  aud  architectural 
evidence  was  a mere  deduction  from  it,  and 
nothing  more.  Of  the  two  classes  of  evidence, 
architectural  evidence  must  give  way  to  historical. 
There  was  a third  form  of  evidence,  which  brought 
the  proof  within  a much  narrower  range,  and  that 
was  constructive  evidence — the  evidence  of  the 
masonry.  Tradition  might  be  false,  and  historians 
might  be  deceived,  but  the  stones  could  not  lie. 
If  one  saw  one  set  of  stone  plainly  set  up  against 
another,  it  was  evident  that  it  must  have  been 
built  up  later.  This  was  absolutely  infallible. 
All  that  could  uot  he  told  was  the  ago  of  the 
structure,  whether  one  year  or  five  hundred  years. 
If  a Perpendicular  wall  were  built  up  against  a 
Norman  wall,  they  knew  that  the  former  was 
later ; and  they  must  go  to  history  to  find  how 
much  later.  There  were  one  or  two  current  mis- 
takes on  this  subject,  which  he  would  like  to  sec 
got  rid  of.  For  what  possible  reason  all  English- 
men who  lived  between  the  fif&h  aud  eleventh 
century  were  called  “8axons”  he  could  not 
understand.  The  people  who  came  to  England 
wer$  composed  of  several  tribes,  who  might  have 
given  names  to  provinces,  as  in  the  case  of  Essex, 
but  never  to  the  country  as  a whole.  They  were 
Anglo-Saxons,  but  never  Saxons  alone.  People  in 
England  called  themselves  English  a thousand 
years  ago,  just  as  they  did  now;  and  why  we 
should  call  them  by  a name  which  they  did  not 
call  themselves  he  could  not  understand.  They 
were  simply  our  own  forefathers,  governed  by  our 
own  laws  as  they  then  existed;  in  fact,  simply 
ourselves  at  nii  earlier  stage  of  our  existence.  But 
it  was  said,  that  “the  Saxons  built.thcir  churches  of 
wood ; ” but  it  did  not  follow  that  because  In  the 
struggling  ages  of  Christianity  wooden  churches 
were  built  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries,  that 
people  who  lived  three  centuries  later  could  not 
have  built  in  stone.  The  true  way  of  examining 
the  question  was  to  go  to  Normandy,  study  the 
Early  Romanesque,  aud  compare  it  with  the  Eng- 
lish. He  took  with  him  on  his  recent  tour  the 
best  hook  which  he  could  procure, — Dr.  Whewell’s 
Architectural  Notes  on  German  churches;  and  he 
had  made  a number  of  drawings  on  the  spot  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  buildings.  He  had  visited 
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the  two  principal  cathedrals  in  Normandy,  Jn- 
mieges  and  St.  George  de  Boscherville.  The  latter 
was  well  drawn  aud  elaborately  described  in  Cot- 
man’s  book  on  Normandy.  The  question  upon 
which  he  joined  issue  was,  that  nothing  like  a rich 
work  could  be  done  in  the  eleventh  century.  Why 
might  it  not  be  so  clone  ? A plain  example  might 
be  later  than  a rich  one.  It  appeared  to  him  to 
be  a good  argument  that  Harold,  who  had  bnilt  a 
church  on  his  own  property,  and  with  great  mu- 
nificence, might  very  reasonably  have  lavished  his 
wealth  upon  its  enrichment.  But  it  was  concluded 
that  it  could  uot  have  been  built  iu  the  time  of 
Harold,  because  it  did  uot  resemble  St.  Stephen’s 
Church  at  Caeu,  which  was  built  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  which  was  a plain  church.  But 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  building  of  the 
two  churches  were  so  w’idcly  different,  and  there 
were  so  many  reasons  why  Ilai’old  should  have 
embellished  his  church,  while  William  the  Con- 
queror should  have  been  careless  on  the  point, 
that  it  by  no  means  followed  that  the  two 
churches  were  not  of  .the  same  date.  Harold’s 
church  was  a free-will  offering,  while  that  of 
William  the  Conqueror  was  compulsory,  aud 
made  by  way  of  reparation  for  having  cuteicd 
into  a non-canonical  marriage.  The  abbey  of 
Jumieges  was  cousecriited  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1067.  The  choir  might  then  Lave  been  finished, 
and,  possibly,  the  nave;  hut  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lowed, as  a general  rule,  that  the  date  of  conse- 
cration proved  the  date  of  a building,  but  it  wms 
strong  historical  evidence.  The  church  of  St. 
George  de  Boscherville  was  commenced  in  1050, 
and  finished  in  1087.  It  was  as  rich  as  Jumieges 
as  plain,  but  it  was  a noticeable  fact,  that  the 
later  part  was  plainer  than  the  eailier  part.  The 
capitals  were  peculiarly  plain,  and  it  was  con- 
tended that  they  were  so  because  the  workmen 
could  not  do  them  better;  but  at  Jumieges  some 
of  the  capitals  wei’e  carved,  but  his  own  theory 
was,  that  they  were  left  plain  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  intention  being  to  cut  them  in  silv, 
hereafter.  He  contended  that  the  natural  infer- 
ence w'tis,  that  the  capitals  were  intended  to  he 
carved  into  greater  forma  at  a future  time.  The 
great  abbey  of  St.  Stephen’s  at  Caen  was  conse- 
crated in  the  year  1077,  and  late  in  the  twelfth 
century  some  alterations  were  made.  The  tower 
was  i-tiised,  aud  the  clerestory  was  added  above  the 
earlier  one,  exhibiting,  as  clearly  as  possible,  the 
constructive  proof.  There  were  also  in  several 
places  great  seams,  showing  stoppages  in  the 
work,  and  that  the  foundations  were  laid  at  the 
same  time  as  the  nave,  but  that  the  tower  was 
not  finished  until  some  time  afterwards.  There 
might  have  been,  for  all  they  knew  to  the  contrary, 
a strike  among  the  masons,  or  William  the  Con- 
queror might  have  got  to  the  end  of  his  pocket, 
and  might  have  had  to  confiscate  the  estate  of 
another  Englishman  before  he  found  himself  with 
funds  enough  to  go  on.  Looking  over  all  the 
great  Norman  churches,  he  found  that  the  style 
was  often  plain,  although  the  church  of  St.  George 
de  Boscherville  could  not  he  reckoned  among  the 
number.  At  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  though 
the  architecture  was  plain,  there  were  bits 
of  ornament  interspersed  here  aud  there.  The 
great  Norman  Abbey  of  Cerisey  was,  It  was 
said,  begun  by  Robert  the  Devil,  the  father 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  finished  by  the 
Conqueror  himself.  It  was  on  the  whole  a plain 
church,  but  there  were  considerable  pieces  of  orna- 
ment, such,  for  instance,  as  elaborate  springs  iu  the 
choir,  billet  mouldings,  and  the  like.  The  date 
to  which  he  had  referred  was  the  nearest  date, 
and  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  it;  at  all  events, 
tbe  prohandi  lay  upon  those  who  held  an 
opposite  opinion.  There  was  one  Euhject  in  con- 
nection with  the  architectural  evidence  on  which 
he  wished  to  say  a word  or  two.  He  had  been 
told  to  look  at  the  masonry  of  those  Norman 
churches,  and  he  had  done  so  most  diligently  and 
minutely,  and  he  confessed  to  have  been  staggered 
a little.  The  early  masonry,  as  a rule,  was  wide 
jointed,  while  that  of  a later  period  was  fine;  but 
his  experience  had  led  him  to  the  conclusion,  that 
wide-jointed  masonry  was  also  to  be  found  in  late 
as  well  as  early  churches.  If,  for  instance,  you 
examined  the  masonry  in  Edward  the  Confessor’s 
Chapel,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  some  of  the 
masonry  w’ould  be  found  wide  jointed,  while  other 
portions  were  fine.  He  had  been  told  that  Waltham 
Abbey  could  not  be  so  old  as  it  was  represented  to 
be,  because  the  masonry  was  fine  jointed;  but  iu 
order  to  show  how  deceptive  such  a theory  was,  he 
might  mention  the  fact,  that  he  had  visited  the 
church  only  the  previous  day,  and  he  found  that 
in  the  two  great  eastern  piers,  and  in  a certain 
shaft  in  the  cast  wall  of  the  south  aisle,  tbe  ma- 
sonry was  as  wide  jointed  us  in  the  Norman 
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churches,  at  Caen.  This,  he  submitted,  deprived 
the  theory  of  wide  and  fine-jointed  masonry  of  any 
possible  weight  which  had  hithei’to  attached  to  it. 
Again,  they  were  told  that  there  could  be  no 
elaborate  carving  in  the  twelfth  century,  because 
the  chisel  was  not  then  in  use.  This  was  really 
little  better  than  a dream.  The  argument  was 
advanced  on  the  authority  of  Gervais,  the  historian 
of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  but  all  he  had  I’eally 
said  was  that,  when  the  choir  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral  was  rebuilt,  the  carving  was  done  by 
the  chisel,  whereas  the  earlier  work  had  been  done 
by  the  axe.  But  this  was  no  proof  whatever  that 
the  chisel  was  not  in  common  use  anterior  to  the 
twelfth  century.  The  historian  of  Peterborough 
Cathedral  might  as  well  have  contended  that  the 
chisel  was  unknown  when  it  was  built,  because 
the  west  front  showed  the  sign  of  the  axe.  The 
church  at  Beauvais  was  said  to  be  the  remains  of  a 
Homan  basilica,  and  there  w’as  good  reason  for  the 
presumption.  It  was  also  quite  possible  as  had  been 
contended  that  additions  were  made  to  it  in  the 
year  991.  He  owned  he  could  see  no  absurdity 
in  the  circumstance  that  the  men  who  lived  in 
the  year  991,  might  not  have  executed  ornamen- 
tal work  quite  as  well  as  those  who  came  after 
them  by  a couple  of  centuries.  Ho  bad  now 
glanced  briefly  at  the  chief  features  of  his  Norman 
tour,  which  he  admitted  contained  but  a very 
limited  view  of  Bomanesque  architecture.  Whe- 
ther those  who  heard  him  would  agree  with  him 
in  thinking  that  he  was  justified  in  supposing 
that  there  could  be  such  fine  work  in  the  eleventh 
century  w’as  another  matter,  but  he  did  not 
think  he  was  propounding  anything  very  para- 
doxical or  absurd,  when  he  declared  such  to  be 
his  belief,  inasmuch  us  one  of  our  first  archi- 
tectural iuquirers,  Dr.  Whewell,  had  gone  over 
the  same  grouud  thirty  years  ago,  with  the  same 
result.  Dr.  Whewell  had  not,  be  believed,  seen 
any  good  and  sufficient  reason  to  alter  bis  view 
on  tlic  subject  since  he  wrote  his  well-known 
work  : at  all  events,  he  had  not  issued  any  pub- 
lished refutation.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  he 
(Mr.  Freeman)  could  show  that  Waltham  Abbey 
was  sixty  years  older  than  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  bo : he  would  not  be  doing  more  than 
Professor  Willis  had  done  the  other  day  at, 
Gloucester,  or  than  Mr.  Parker  had  done  when 
ho  showed  that  the  hospital  at  Angiers  was 
twenty  years  earlier  than  it  was  supposed  to  be. 
There  was  nothing  paradoxical  or  absurd  in  the 
contention  that  a Norman  architect  might  have 
built  a church  like  Waltham  Abbey,  which  was 
not,  after  all,  a rich  building,  more  especially  as 
the  argument  about  wide  and  fi.ne  jointing,  to 
which  some  persons  clung  with  so  much  perti- 
nacity, had,  on  examination,  come  to  nothing. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecturer’s  remarks, 
Mr.  Burges,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Freeman,  for  his  able  and  lucid  observa- 
tions, said  that,  as  architects,  they  bad  reason 
to  bo  much  indebted  to  him  for  having  under- 
taken a journey  to  Normandy,  to  clear  up  a 
disputed  point  in  architecture.  The  professional 
architect  could  not  always  spare  time  from  his 
avocations  to  prosecute  such  researches  as  Mr. 
Freeman  had  undertaken;  and  therefore,  their 
thanks  were  especially  due  to  that  gentleman  for 
the  light  which  he  had  thrown  upon  the  subject. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  accorded 
unanimously, 

Mr.  Burges  announced  that  the  next  lecture 
would  be  delivered  on  Tuesday  evening,  21st  inst., 
“ On  the  Revival  of  the  Styles  ” by  the  Rev.  J 
L.  Petit. 


PRIZES  TO  ART  WORKMEN,  OFFERED  BY 
THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

Tub  committee  are  about  to  publish  the  subjects 
for  prizes,  the  competition  for  which  is  open  to  all 
workmen,  whether  members  of  the  Architectural 
Museum  or  not.  All  competitors  will  be  treated 
as  members  of  the  Museum,  and  will,  as  such,  be 
presented  with  cards  of  admission  to  the  whole  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  for  the  year  1863. 

In  addition  to  the  prizes  specified,  the  council  of 
the  xVrchitectural  Museum  will,  at  its  discretion, 
award  the  sum  of  11.  Is.  to  specimens  showing 
particular  merit,  although  it  be  not  sufficient  to 
secure  a prize;  aud,  through  the  liberality  of  Mr. 
S.  C.^Hall,  ten  illustrated  books  will  be  given,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  council,  to  competitors  who 
do  not  obtain  prizes,  but  whose  works  are  specially 
meritorious. 

The  prizes  offered  this  year  considerably  exceed 
in  value  the  sum  of  100^.,  and  should  therefore 
be  suffictciit  to  induce  the  artist-workmen  to  com- 
pete iiuiro  vigorously  than  iu  former  years  lor 
such  rewards.  The  council  prefer,  however,  to 


bold  out  as  inducements,  the  honourable  distinc- 
tion of  gaining  a prize  and  the  accompanying  cer- 
tificate of  merit.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  employers 
will  make  known  to  their  workmen  the  encourage- 
ment offered  by  the  Architectural  Museum,  and 
also  give  them  every  facility  to  compete  for  the 
prizes,  and  that  workmen  will  themselves  com- 
municate the  intelligence  to  each  other,  the  more 
especially  as  the  prize  specimens  will,  it  is  hoped, 
form  a worthy  contribution  towards  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1863,  in  which  it  is  very 
probable  the  most  meritorious  may  be  exhibited. 


COMPETITIONS. 

2^~ew  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Sirlcenhead. — To  some 
requests  for  particulars,  the  committee  have  re- 
plied, that  they  “have  already  sent  out  100 
plans,  &c.,  in  the  order  of  application,  and  do  not 
consider  it  advisable  to  incur  further  expense.” 
Some  of  the  applicants  complain  to  us  that  the 
advertisement  has  been  repeated  since  this  reply 
Wiis  received.  Probably,  however,  it  was  ordered 
before  the  number  of  applicants  was  known. 


THE  LIBRARY  AT  THE  GREAT  SEAL 
PATENT  OFFICE. 

Five  or  six  years  ago  we  directed  attention  to 
the  Patent-office  establishments;  and  since  then 
this  free  scientific  library,  we  are  glad  to  find,  has 
made  goodly  progress.  At  present  there  are  here 
about  25,000  volumes,  well  selected,  and  of  a class 
character.  The  value  of  such  collections  in  the 
metropolis  is  great ; for,  notwithstanding  the 
advantages  of  the  British  Museum  library  to 
strangers,  it  is  nob  easy,  with  the  present  arrange- 
ments of  the  catalogue,  to  obtain  the  books  which 
I bear  upon  particular  divisions  of  study.  For 
instance,  if  a person  wish  to  get  access  to  the 
books  on  architecture,  eugineeriug,  or  any  other 
subject,  it  will  take  weeks  to  glean  the  works 
bearing  on  each  from  the  immense  catalogue  of 
our  natioual  library.  Some  time  since  the 
writer,  wishing  to  obtain  a knowledge  of  the  titles 
and  contents  of  the  whole  of  the  works  connected 
with  Loudon  which  were  in  the  library,  spent  a 
very  long  time  in  the  investigation.  In  this 
catalogue  (which  does  uot  deserve  the  name),  the 
books,  unless  they  are  published  anonymously’, 
are  merely  put  under  the  names  of  the  authors, 
not  under  that  of  the  science,  art,  or  other  subject 
of  which  they  treat.  Thus,  under  “ Anatomy,” 
for  example,  as  we  some  time  since  noted,  all 
that  appeared  in  the  catalogue  was  the  doubtless 
undesignedly  ironical  but  characteristic  head- 
ing, “Anatomy  of  etcetera.”  And  even  this 
would  not  have  been  entered  there  had  it  not 
been  an  anonymous  work ; otherwise  it  would 
have  appeared  under  some  such  leading  word  as 
“Smith,”  “Jones,”  or  “Higgins,”  as  the  case 
might  be, 

A classified  catalogue  of  subjects,  however, 
is  assuredly  a most  urgent  want,  as  has  long 
aud  often  been  pointed  out,  in  the  Builder 
as  in  other  papers.  In  such  a catalogue  we 
should  be  able  to  turn  up  words  such  as  London, 
Mining,  Chemistry,  Architecture,  Auatomy,  or 
any  other  general  subject-matter,  aud  at  a 
glance  have  within  practical  reach  of  us  all 
the  knowledge  which  bears  upon  the  respective 
subject;  and  not  have  to  dig  it  out,  as  it  wore, 
from  the  midst  of  an  immense  and  chaotic 
quarry  of  books,  by  dint  of  hard  labour.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  formation  of  a classified  cata- 
logue would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible : never- 
theless, it  would  seem  to  be  a mere  matter  of  time 
and  expense.  It  would  only  require  additional 
hands  and  energy  enough  to  carry  it  out  to  any 
extent.  In  this,  as  in  less  learned  pursuits,  “can’t 
be  done,”  is  only  the  stereotyped  inertia  which 
“ the  shop  ■”  opposes,  as  an  obstacle,  to  all  trouble- 
some endeavours  to  get  it  out  of  its  habitual 
grooves. 

So  convenient  is  the  catalogue  of  the  Patent 
Oflice,  that  it  may  be  of  use,  as  an  example,  to  those 
who  have  the  direction  of  the  numerous  libraries 
which  are  so  rapidly  spi’ingiug  up  iu  our  towns  and 
villages. 

One  or  two  extracts  will  give  an  idea  of  the  way 
in  which  its  arrangements  are  managed. 

The  catalogue  of  authors’  names  is  arranged  iu 
the  usual  way  ; but,  turning  to  the  subject-cata- 
logue, WG  will  take  “ Furniture — Ancient, — see 
Shaw&Meyrick  (900*);  Cottage  aud  Farms,  see 
Loudon  (1031,  1091*).”  Then,  under  the  head 
of  “ Farming,”  after  mentioning  tlie  books  which 


* The  numbers  of  the  books. 


are  classed  under  that  head,  the  student  is  assisted 
in  the  following  way : — 


Farming.— Sec 

also ; — 

Bees 

Honig 

Plants 

Botany 

Horned  Cattle 

Plough 

Breeds 

Horse  Shoeing 

Poultiy 

Brewing 

Horses 

Rural  ulfairs 

Cattle 

Horticulture 

Rustic  Work 

Chemistry 

Husbandman 

Silk  Worms 

Dairy 

Husbandry 

Slate  Frames 

Economy 

Housewifery 

Soils 

Enclosures 

implements 

Sovi'ing 

Farm-house 

Inclosiire 

Studs 

Feeding 

Irrigation 

Swine 

Fences 

Land 

Sylvpe 

Fruit 

Landed  Estates 

Tables 

Furniture 

Live  Stock 

Thrashing 

Game 

Machinery 

Tillage 

Graziers 

Maltsters 

'Frees 

Haus  Vatter 

Matting 

Vermin 

Haymaking 

Manure 

Wax  aud  Honey 

Haystacks 

Oxen 

Wheat 

Hedger 

Phytologia 

Wood 

Honey 

Pig  Feeding 

Works. 

We  will  at  random  turn  to  tvJicat,  aud  sec  what 
is  said  under  this  head- 


“ Wheat,  or  other  Grain.  Observations  upon  the 
Important  Object  of  Preserving  from  Virroin.  Sir  J. 
Wright.  London,  1/96.  4 vols.  (813.) 

Growth  of  upon  the  same  land  for  four  successive 
years.  See  Laws,  (216,)’’ 

This  will  be  sufficient  to  show  some  of  the 
advantages  of  a catalogue  arranged  in  this  manner. 

It  would  bo  well  if  the  accommodation  for  the 
library  were  as  good  as  the  arrangements  of  the 
catalogue:  this,  however,  is,  unfortunately,  uot 
the  case;  and,  in  this  establishment,  tvhich  might 
be  made  of  the  greatest  use,  the  space  is  very 
inadequate. 

In  order  to  show  the  need  for  change,  it  is  worth 
while  to  glaucc  back  to  former  couditious,  when 
every  passive  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  by 
those  in  authority  to  stop  the  progress  of  useful 
invention.  To  go  no  further  than  just  before  the 
passing  of  the  new  law,  on  the  1st  October,  1853  : 
the  elaborate,  expensive,  and  absurd  process  of 
obtaining  a patent  w’as  as  follows : — 

SUges. 

1.  Inventor  prepares  liumblc  petition  to  the  e.  d. 

Crown 

2.  Which  ho  must  fortify  by  a declaration 

taken  before  a Master  in  Chancery, 

and  |iay o 1 6 

3.  He  delivers  petition  and  declaration  to 

Home  Utliec,  ill  WhitehnII,  and  pays..  2 2 6 

4.  Home  SccrctarysigiispetitiuD alter  some 

days,  and  refers  it  to  the  Attorney  or 
Solicitor-General. 

5.  Petition  taken  to  the  Attorney  or  Soli- 

citor-General, at  their  chambers,  and 
the  fees  paid  to  them  and  their  clerks 
are  4 4 0 

6.  Attorney  or  Solicitor-General  reports  iu 

favour  of  petition,  asa  matter  of  course, 
unless  opposed. 

7.  Report  taken  back  to  the  Hume  Office, 

in  Whitehall. 

8.  Home  Office  prepares  a warrant,  which 

echoes  the  report,  and  is 

g.  Sent  to  the  Queen  to  sign  7 13  6 

10.  Returued  to  the  Hume  Office,  and 

11.  Home  Secretary  enuntersigns  warrant, 

and 

12.  Warrant  taken  to  Patent  Oflice,  in  Lin- 

coln’s-inn. 

13.  Clerk  of  the  Patents  prepares  a draft  of 


the  Queen’s  bill,  docket  of  the  bill, 

and  the  fees  paid  arc 5 10  6 

14.  And  engrosses  two  copies  of  the  bill, — 

one  for  the  Signet  Office,  and  one  for 

the  Privy. seal  Office.  Fees 1 7 6 

15.  Stamping  duty  on  each 6 0 0 


16.  Taken  back  to  the  Home  Secretary. 

17.  Sent  by  Home  Secretary  to  the  Queen. 

18.  Signed  by  the  Queen. 

19.  Returned  to  the  Home  Secretary,  and  the 


fees  paid  are 7 13  6 

20.  Queen’s  bill  taken  to  Signet  Office,  in 

Somerset  House. 

21 . Clerk  of  the  Signet  prepares  a signet  bill 

for  the  LunI  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal, 

and  the  fees  paid  are 4 7 b 

22.  Clerk  ot  the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Privy 

Seal  prepares  a Privy  Seal  bill  for  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  stamp.  Fees 
paid  are 4 2 0 

23.  Privy. seal  bill  delivered  to  the  Clerk  of 

the  Patents. 

24.  Clerk  of  the  Patents  engrosses  the 

patents,  and  fees  paid,  stamps  for  the 
patents,  &c.  arc  5 17  8 

25.  Clerk  of  the  Patents  prepares  p.  docket 

thereof. 

26.  Stamp  for  the  docket  and  patent .30  0 0 

27.  Boxes  for  the  patents 0 9 6 

28.  Fees  to  the  deputy  (2),  the  Lord  Chan- 

cellor’s Purse-bearer 2 2 0 

29.  Fees  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper 7 13  0 

30.  Fees  to  the  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper  0 10  0 

31.  Receipt  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  for  the 

Privy-seal  bill,  which  he  signs 1 11  6 

32.  Fees  to  the  Deputy  Sealer  and  Deputy 

Chaff-Wax 0 10  6 


Total j£di  2 


To  Mr.  Woodcroft,  Mr.  Prosser,  and  a few  other 
e.aruesb  men,  chiefly  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, we  are  indebted  for  a beneficial  change. 

In  days  of  old  the  iuveutivo  faculty  of  man  w:is 
t’li-xed  and  uiado  profit  of  to  Chancellorti  and  Chuff- 
waxes  : the  records  of  patents  t\erc  lodged  in  the 
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Rolls  Chapel  and  other  places,  and  the  expense  of 
inquiry  was  great ; the  specifications  of  patents 
were  not  printed,  and  the  cost  of  obtaining  even  a 
specification  amounted  to  sums  which  varied  from 
twelve  guineas  up  to  500^. : the  legal  expenses  of 
an  old  patent  amounted  to  350i!.  and  upwards. 

Now  all  the  specifications  of  patents  have  been 
])rinted,  and  they  can  be  had  at  the  rate  of  from 
2J.  to  lOd.  each  copy.  The  dim  and  musty  re- 
cords of  the  seventeenth  century  appear  in  clear 
print,  and  can  be  bought  “for  the  price  of  an  old 
song.”  This  has  been  chiefly  brought  about  by 
Mr.  \V’oodcroft.  The  general  public  are  not  yet 
well  informed  of  the  interest  of  these  publications, 
although  copies  have  been  sent  to  the  libraries  of 
the  chief  towns  of  Great  Rritain  and  to  the  capi- 
tals of  other  nations. 

At  the  present  time,  in  Southainpton-buildings, 
these  printed  records  of  inventions  are  arranged 
in  a long,  narrow,  and  most  unsuitable  apartment. 
To  this,  however,  any  person,  without  recommen- 
dation or  introduction,  can  have  access;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  badness  of  the  position,  the 
attention  and  intelligence  of  the  officials  who  are 
here  employed  in  some  measure  make  up  for  defi- 
ciencies. 

On  one  side  of  this  apartment  commence  the 
patents  under  the  old  patent  law.  The  most 
ancient  of  these  is  the  following;  which,  from  its 
high  precedence,  we  think  merits  the  distinction 
of  a notice  ad  longam  : — 

“ A.D.  1617.— No.  1. 

Engraving  mill  Printing  Maps,  Plans,  9iZ. 

Rathburnc  & Burges'  Patent. 

.Tames,  by  the  grace  nl  God  Kiiige  of  Englandc.  Scot- 
land, Trance,  and  Irelanile,  Defender  of  the  Faitb,  <tc.,  to 
a11ju5licet.of  peace,  mayors,  sheriffes,  bailiffes,  constables, 
and  all  officers,  ministers,  and  subiectes  of  vs,  our  heircs 
and  successors,  to  whome  it  shall  ormaieapjiertaiiic,  and 
every  of  them,  greeting. 

Wliereas  wee  are  informed  that  amongste  forraine 
nations  there  are  fairc,  curious,  rtucl  artiftciall  dcscrip- 
tions,  plottes,  and  mappes,  made  and  set  forth  of  their 
principall  cittics  and  towne.s  of  grcate.st  noat,  which 
being  exactlie  drawne  out  in  mettall,  and  printed  of,  are 
dispersed  and  sent  abroad  into  all  partes,  to  the  great 
honour  and  renowno  of  those  princes  in  whose  domy- 
nions  they  are  ,;  and  that  of  our  cittie  of  London,  being 
the  chief  and  principall  of  this  our  Kingdomeof  England, 
there  hath  never  been  made  any  true  or  perfect  descrip- 
cion,  but  false  andmeane  draughtes  cutt  outin  wood,  and 
soe  dispersed  abroade,  to  the  great  disparagement  and 
disgrace  of  soe  famous  and  worthy  a state ; and  whereas 
our  loving  subiecte  Aron  Rathburnc,  gentleman,  practi- 
cioner  in  the  mathematiques,  hath  a greate  desire  to  a 
pfecte  survaie  as  well  of  the  said  City  of  Loudon  as  of 
divers  other  places  within  this  onr  Kingdom  of  England 
hereafter  mcoconed,  and  to  make  suche  csacte  plotte, 
mappe.s,  and  descripcons,  therefore,  has  hath  not  been 
hitherto  pformed  by  anie,  and  hath  humbly  besought  u.s 
that  we  would  be  graciouslie  pleased  to  graunte  unto  him 
ourroyall  lycence  and  priviledge  (the  want  whereof,  as 
wee  are  informed,  hath  been  the  cause  that  hitherto  so 
curious  and  laudable  a workc  has  been  neglected),  as  well 
lor  the  sole  making  and  setting  forth  of  suche  mappes 
anrl  plotte  as  of  suche  descripcons  and  bookes  as  he  shall 
devise  or  set  forth  in  the  waie  of  relacion  of  any  of  the 
places  hereafter  mentioned  within  this  our  realme  and 
others  our  domynions,  for  some  reasonable  tyme,  to  the 
end  hee  male  reape  the  fruites  of  his  travels,  charges  and 
cxpcDSC.s  to  bee  sustained  inn  and  about  the  p’miascs, 
on  copper,  brass,  or  other  metals,  mappes,  plottes  of 
London  and  Westminster,  and  the  suburbs  and  adjacent 
parts  ; the  cities  of  York,  Bristol,  Norwich,  Canterbury,  ■ 
Hath,  O.xford,  and  Cambridge;  the  town  and  castle  of 
Windsor ; — they  do  not  p’sumc,  attempt,  or  take'in  hande, 
during  the  saideterm  of  twenty-one  years,  to  make,  carve, 
dc'cribe,  imprinte,  sette  forth,  or  sell,  either  to  dispose  ol, 
within  this  our  realme,  or  any  of  our  dominions,  or  export 
out  the  same  the  Said  mappes,  plottes,  or  books,  or  any  of 
them,”  &c. 

This  is  the  first  patent  which  has  been  printed. 

No.  2 patent  is  by  Nicholas  Hillyard,  for  draw- 
ing, engraving,  aud  printing  portraits  of  the 
Royal  Fiimily. 

No.  3 is  for  constructing  locks,  sluices,  bridges, 
cranes,  and  obtaining  or  applying  water-power. 

No.  4'  (1617).  Protecting  arms  and  armour  from 
rust. 

No.  5.  Manufacture  of  swords  and  rapier 
blades,  Ac. 

No.  6.  Patent  to  David  Ramsey  and  Thomas 
IVildgoosc — a name  of  sinister  omen  and  signifi- 
cance, so  far  as  regards  thousands  of  other  patents, 
hut  far  otherwise  as  regards  the  notable  one  to 
which  it  is  attached.  David  Ramsey  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  pages  of  the  bedchamber. 
This  invention  is  described  as  follows; — 

‘‘  Newc,  apte,  or  comodius  formes  or  kindc  of  engines 
or  Instruments,  and  other  profitable  invencions,  wayes, 
and  means  for  the  good  of  our  commonwealth,  as  well 
/<!  plough  grounde  without  horse  or  oic.n,  and  enrich  and 
make  better  and  more  fertile,  as  well  barren  bent,  salt, 
and  sea  sand,  as  in  land  and  upper  land  grounde  within 
our  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  our  domynon 
of  Wales  ; as  also  to  rai/se  waters  from  anie  (owe  place  to 
high  places,  for  well  watering  of  cittyes,  towns,  noblemen's 
and  gentlemciTs  houses,  and  other  places  now  much 
wanting  water,  with  lesse  charges  than  ever  hath  been 
heretofore,  and  to  make  boats  for  the  carriage  of  burthens 
andpusscogf-rs  run  upon  the  water,  as  sicift  in  calm,  and 
v'orcsufv  i/i  storms,  than  boats  full-sayled  in  great  wnyes." 

Have  we  not  here  a remarkable  foreshadowing 
of  grand  results  which  have  since  been  realized  P 


More  than  one  very  interesting  article  might 
be  written  on  the  curiosities  of  this  catalogue  of 
patents:  the  wildest  schemes  arc  there  recorded; 
hut,  in  the  main,  there  is  much  suggestive  mate- 
rial worthy  of  careful  thought. 

The  inventions  for  the  cure  of  smoke  are 
numerous,  and  of  several  dates,  notwithstanding 
many  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects  arc  as  smoke- 
dried  as  formerly.  Mops,  egg -boilers,  self-adjusting 
gloves,  frying-pans,  and  other  such  manufactures 
have  been  patented.  There  are  also  beverages 
and  such  like  made  patent : one  of  these  is  called 
“ a new  beverage — Gibson’s  Pineriuui;  or,  Aerated 
Sarsaparilla.” 

From  1617  to  1852,  when  the  change  of  the 
law  look  place,  we  find,  in  this  librarj’,  the  record 
of  1-1,359  patents : of  these  the  payment  for  ex- 
tension to  fourteen  years  only  seems  to  apply  to 
7,529.  Since  the  new  law  has  made  patents  more 
easy  of  obtninment,  the  number  of  specifications 
is  as  follows;  and  these  form  a feature  of  this 
library,  and  show  the  necessity  for  more  room. 


1865 

1856 

1857 

1838 

1839 


there  were  1,211  specifications. 
„ 3,015  „ 

,,  2,761  ,, 

„ 2,958  „ 

1,  3,106  „ 

„ 3,200  „ 

„ 3,007  .. 

„ 3, QUO  „ 

3,196 


25.487 

The.se  figures  show  that  during  the  last  nine 
years  the  specifications  were  more  numerous  than 
those  which  in  the  ChalT-wax  days  were  recorded 
during  more  than  two  centuries. 

The  present  cost  of  a patent  amounts  to  25^.  ; 
and  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  whether  it  might 
not  be  beneficial  to  reduce  this  cost.  It  is  well, 
however,  tliat  we  can  now  register  an  invention 
for  a stated  time,  at  a comparatively  small  cost. 
On  an  average  about  3,000  petitions  for  provisional 
protection  arc  presented  in  each  year:  only  1,950 
inventions  reach  the  patented  state;  and  but  550 
patents  pay  the  stamp  duty  required  at  the  ex- 
piration of  each  year : probably  not  more  than 
100  of  these  550  patents  will  pay  the  additional 
stamp  duty  required  at  the  end  of  the  seventh 
year. 

With  much  interest  wc  open  the  cases  in  which 
the  printed  records  are  kept.  Wc  see  In  them 
the  dawniugs  of  steam  power,  the  electric  tele- 
graph, and  gas-lighting. 

In  1652,  262  patents  were  taken  out  for  fire- 
arms, One  Puckle  puts  his  specification  in  rhyme, 
and  says : — 

” Defctuliiis  King  George,  your  country  and  laws, 

Is  defending  yourself  and  country’s  cause, 

For  bridges,  trenches,  lines  and  passes. 

Ships,  boats,  houses,  and  other  places.” 

The  patenting  of  inventions  seems  to  serve  to 
show  the  progress  of  civilization.  In  1857, — 

The  population  Patents 


was  granted.  Proportion. 

Great  Britain . . 27,511,447  ..  2,115  ..  1 in  13,007 

United  States ..  23,191.918  ..  2,010  ..  1 in  7,935 

Austria 36,514,446  ..  "24  ..  1 in  50,434 

Russia  69,660,146  ..  24  ..  I in  2,902,500 


Although  the  patents  have  been  printed  and 
placed  in  chronological  order,  it  is  a troublesome 
work  to  go  over  the  whole.  Mr.  Woodcroft  has 
therefore  devised  a plan  of  publishing  the  collected 
particulars.  Thus  we  have  : — 

1.  Drain  Tiles  and  Pipes.  Price  6d.  By  post,  “d. 

2.  Sewing  and  Embroidery.  Price  6d. 

8.  Steam  Culture.  Price  2s. 

11.  Paper.  Parti.  Manufacture  of  Paper,  Pasteboard, 
and  Papier  Machc.  Price  3s. 

Relieving  that  this  library  and  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Patent  Seal  Office  are  not  sufficiently 
known,  and  that  the  materials  here  are  of  the 
greatest  value,*  wc  may  hereafter  return  to  the 
subject,  and  trace  the  further  progress  of  this 
establishment. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Archieologlcal 
Institute,  held  on  the  3rd  of  May,  several  subjects 
of  great  interest  were  brought  forward.  The 
president,  Lord  Talbot  dc  Malaliide,  on  taking  the 
chair,  congratulated  the  members  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  that  zealous  and  munificent  antiquary, 
the  Duke  of  Northumbei'land,  to  be  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Rritish  Museum. 

Further  notices  of  discoveries  by  Mr.  Frank 
Calvert  in  the  Troad  were  read  by  Mr.  C.  S. 
Greaves,  F.S.A. 

Sir  John  Boileau  exhibited  coloured  tracings  of 
some  mural  paintings  recently  discovered  in  Eaton 
Church,  Norfolk,  one  of  them  being  the  murder 

• In  the  new  Law  Courts  provision  should  be  made  for 
this  library. 
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of  St.  Thomas,  of  Canterbury,  in  which  the  four 
kuights,  Tracy,  Fitzurse,  Brito,  aud  Morville, 
were  represented  in  the  supposed  order  of  their 
guilt,  Tracy  having  been  the  primus  pereussor, 
aud  Morville,  who  did  not  strike  at  all,  staudiug 
somewhat  apart.  The  age  of  the  painting  is 
about  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  at  which  time  Sir 
John  Boileau  supposes  that  the  clergy  of  tho 
Eastern  Counties  made  renewed  efforts  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  people  by  tho  redccoratiou  of 
churches,  in  order  to  witlistaud  the  spreading 
doctrines  of  the  Lollards,  Subsequently,  when 
such  paintings  were  condemned,  the  figure  of  the 
archbishop  had  been  roughly  obliterated,  and 
partly  covered  with  plaster — the  remainder  of  tho 
painting  being  more  perfectly  preserved  under 
the  gentler  deposit  of  whitewash. 

Some  remarks  on  the  fall  of  Chichester  spire 
were  communicated  by  Professor  Willis,  but  ho 
was  unfortunately  unable  to  attend  and  deliver 
them  in  person. 

Rubbings  were  exhibited  of  two  incised  sepul- 
chral stones,  taken  in  Belgium,  with  some  remarks 
by  Mr.  J.  Green  Waller.  They  aro  of  very  large 
size,  and  represent  knights  wearing  ailettes. 

The  same  gentleman  also  communicated  an  ac- 
count of  the  Miserere  seats  in  Bristol  Cathedral, 
which  gave  rise  to  an  animated  discussion — par- 
ticularly on  the  questions,  why  they  were  made 
with  the  smaller  seat  (when  turned  up) ; whether 
they  were  intended  to  fall;  and,  above  all,  why 
they  were  adorned  with  grotesque  and  even  inde- 
licate carvings,  very  inconsistent  with  modern 
ideas  of  the  sanctity  of  their  position.  It  appeared 
clear,  from  the  statements  of  Dr.  Rock,  that  the 
smaller  seats  were  made  as  rests  to  relieve  such  of 
the  clergy  as  wore  infirm  from  age  or  illness,  at 
limes  when  the  rubric  required  a stauding  posture; 
whilst  all  were  made  alike,  because  a monk  would 
occupy  the  same  stall  from  youth  to  age ; that 
they  were  certainly  made  to  fall,  and  with  sirch  a 
noise  as  would  attract  attention  in  tlie  event  of 
their  occupants  giving  way  to  drowsiness;  but  for 
the  grossucss  of  the  designs  it  is  more  difficult  to 
give  a good  reason.  It  was  argued  by  Dr.  Bock 
that  these  representations  of  the  vices  of  mankind 
were  intended  to  convey  moral  lessons,  by  exhibit- 
ing how  much  they  degraded  those  who  indulged 
in  them ; and,  moreover,  that  they  were  placed  in 
a position  expressing  strong  contempt.  These 
arguments,  however,  will  apply  only  to  some  of 
the  carvings,  and  will  not  account  for  others  that 
in  a variety  of  w.ays  are  designed  with  unlicensed 
freedom  and  gross  carricature.  Tho  Misereres  at 
Bristol  were  erected  in  the  time  of  Abbot  Elyot, 
between  1516  and  1526. 

Mr.  Octavius  Morgan,  M.P.,  exhibited  a number 
of  richly  ornamented  hand-bells,  of  which  those 
which  preserve  their  handles  have  them  frequently 
formed  of  three  naked  boys  standing  back  to 
back.  One  of  them  belongs  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  and  is  dated  15-17.  Others  aro  nearly 
of  the  same  date,  and  one  so  late  as  1571 ; all 
being  considered  by  Mr,  Morgan  as  the  production 
of  one  foundry  in  Fjjinders. 

The  rich  collection  of  Bookbinding  formed  last 
month,  with  several  accessions,  remained  upon 
the  tables ; hut  we  were  disappointed  in  no  one 
having  been  found  to  describe  these  wonders  of 
the  bibliopegistic  art. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  institute,  on  the  3rd 
June,  will  bo  distinguished  by  an  unprecedented 
assemblage  of  gems  aud  intaglios,  including  those 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  being  tho 
Arundel  Collection  formed  about  the  j’ear  1620. 


PARIS  OPERA-HOUSE  COMPETITION. 

The  second  competition  for  the  Paris  Opera 
House,  that  is,  of  projects  by  authors  of  the  five 
designs  premiated  on  the  recent  occasion,  were 
intended  to  be  received  on  Wednesday  last.  The 
“programme”  submitted  to  the  architects  in  ques- 
tion is  described  as  very  elaborate,  if  it  be  cor- 
rect that  tho  instructions  to  proceed  were  given 
so  reoeutly  as  the  25th  of  last  month,  can  it  be 
anticipated  by  the  Government  that  the  result 
will  be  what  was  first  desired  ? The  site  originally 
decided  upon,  adjoining  which  the  Hotel  de  la 
Paix  is  already  commenced,  will,  we  believe,  be 
adhered  to.  There  is  a design  in  the  present 
Exhibition  at  the  Palais  de  Tlndustrie,  for  a 
building  on  a site  within  the  angle  formed  by  the 
Rue  Richelieu  and  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  the  Butte 
dcs  Moulius,  near  tho  Theatre  Franij.ais,  and  the 
Palais  Royal,  where  much  of  the  property  is  of  a 
low  class.  This  site  was  at  one  time  spoken  of. 
The  original  iutentioii,  however,  as  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a street  from  the  angle  here  mentioned,  to 
the  site  on  thc^Boulevard  des  Capuciues,  will  pro- 
bably be  carried  out. 
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ANCIENT  INNS  OE  SOUTHWAEK. 

In  former  volumes  we  Lave  given  representa- 
tions of  a few  of  tbc  ancient  inns  in  which  our 
ancestors  took  their  ease, — both  those  of  the  metro- 
liolis  and  elsewhere.  We  are  enabled  to  add  to 
these,  by  the  courtesy  of  Mi,  G.  K,  Corner,  F.S.A., 
and  the  council  of  the  Surrey  Archaiological  So* 
ciety,viewsoftwo  remaining  in  Southwark, — “The 
George  ” and  “ The  White  Hart,” — illastraling  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Corner,  to  which  we  referred  at  the 
time  it  was  read.  We  avail  ourselves  of  his 
account  of  the  structures. 

The  George. 

This  is  one  of  the  inns  described  by  Stow  as 
existing  in  his  time;  and  it  is  mentioned  at  an 
earlier  period ; viz.,  in  1554,  35th  Henry  VIIL, 
by  the  name  of  the  “ St.  George,”  as  being 
situate  (as  it  is)  on  the  north  side  of  “ Tlie  Tabard,” 
I have  not  beeu  able  to  find  any  notice  of  this 
inn  from  the  time  of  Stow  until  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  two  tokens  were  issued  from  “The 
George,”  which  are  in  the  Beaufoy  collection  at  the 
library  of  the  corporation  of  London,  at  Gulldiiiill, 
and  described  in  Mr.  Jacob  Henry  Burn’s  cata- 
logue of  those  tokens.  The  first  is  a token  of 
“ Anthony  Blake,  Tapster,  George  in  South- 
warkoj”  and  on  the  reverse  are  three  tobacco- 
pipes;  above  them,  four  bocr-mcasures. 

The  other  token  is  inscribed,  “ James  Gunter 
16..”? — St.  George  and  Dragon,  in  field.  Re- 
verse, “ In  Southwavkc;”  in  the  field,  “i.a.o.” 

Mr.  Burn  quotes  some  lines  from  tho“Musariim 
Deliciio,”  or  the  “ Muses’ Rocrcalions,”  165G,  upon 
a surfeit  by  drinking  bad  sack  at  “ Tbc  George  ” 
tavern  in  Southwark. 

“ Oh,  woulil  I might  tunic  iioet  foi'  an  huurc, 

To  satirize  with  a vindictive  power 
Against  the  drawer ! or  I could  desire 
Old  Johnson’s  head  had  scalded  in  this  lire . 

How  would  he  rage,  and  bring  Apollo  down 
To  scold  witli  Bacchus,  and  depose  the  clown 
Eor  his  ill  government,  and  so  confute 
Our  poet-apes,  that  do  so  mucli  impute 
Unto  the  grape’s  iyspirement ! ” 

In  the  year  1670,  “The  George  Inn”  wins,  in 
great  part,  burnt  and  demolished  by  a violent  fire 
which  then  happened  in  the  Borough  ; and  it  wa.s 
totally  burnt  down  in  the  great  fire  of  Southwark, 
in  1676;  which  I liave  mentioned  in  speaking  of 
“The  Tabard,”  and  of  which  I promised  to  give  a 
further  account  in  the  history  of  “ Tbc  George.” 

From  the  records  of  the  Court  of  Judicature, 
established  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  settling 
differences  between  landlords  and  tenants,  and 
owners  of  acljoining  houses,  in  consequence  of  this 
fire,  we  learn  that  the  owner  of  “ The  George,”  at 
that  time,  was  John  Sayer,  and  the  tenant,  Mark 
Weyland. 

In  the  year  1676,  ten  years  after  the  Great  Fire 
of  London,  a great  part  of  Southwark,  from  the 
bridge  to  St.  Margaret’s-hill,  including  the 
TownhaU,  which  bad  been  established  in  15 10,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  was  destroyed  by  n 
fire,  which  broke  out  in  the  Borough;  and  being 
as  yet,  like  old  London,  chiefly  built  of  timber, 
lath  and  plaster,  the  fire  spread  extensively,  and 
destroyed  considerable  property.  After  this  it 
was  found  necessary  to  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament 
for  appointing  a Court  of  Judicature,  to  determine 
differences  between  owners  and  tenants  of  the 
houses  and  buildings  destroyed.  The  records  of 
the  proceedings  under  that  Act  are  preserved  at 
Guildhall.* 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  fire  of 
Southwark,  from  the  London  Gazelle,  2fith  Mnv 
1676:— 

_ Lokdox,  Mav  27.— Yestcrday,about  four  in  the  iiioru- 

ing,  broke  out  a most  lamentable  fire  in  the  borough  of 
Southwark,  and  continued  with  much  violence  all  that 
day  and  part  of  the  night  following,  notwithstanding  all 
the  care  and  endeavours  that  were  used  by  Ids  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  tiie  Earl  of  Craven,  and  the  Lord 
Mayor,  to  quench  the  same,  as  well  by  blowing  up  of 
liouses  as  other  ways.  His  M.ijesty,  accompanied  by  bis 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  in  a tender  sense  of 
the  calamity,  being  pleased  himself  to  go  down  to  the 
bridge  in  his  barge,  to  give  such  orders  Ids  Majesty  found 
fit  for  putting  a stop  to  it,  which,  through  the  mercy  of 
God,  was  finally  effected,  after  that  about  6U0  liouses  had 
been  burnt  or  blown  up.” 

The  following  is  from  the  “Diary”  of  the 
Rev.  John  Ward,  written  a few  ye.ars  later  ; — 
Grover  and  his  Irish  ruffians  burnt  Southwark,  and 
had  1000  P<^nds  for  their  pains,  said  the  Narrative  of 
Bedloe,  GiDtord.  a Jesuit,  Lad  tlie  management  of  the 
^ 1(576,  was  the  dismal  lire  of  South- 

wark. ^ Ilic  tire  begunne  att  one  Mr.  AVelsh,  an  oilman, 

.V*  comndsaioners  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  wel^ 
Justice.s  of  the  King’s  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  the 
Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Recorder, 
the  aldermen  of  I.,ondon  who  had  been  lord  mayors 
Viscount  Longford,  Sir  Prancis  Vincent,  Sir  Adam  Brown 
baronets;  Sir  Edward  Uowyer 
Sir  William  Haward,  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  knights  i Arthu^ 
Onslow,  George  Evelyn,  Roger  James,  Thomas  Ualinahoy, 
George  Woodroffe,  William  Eliot,  Roger  Duncomb 
Ihomas  Tinge,  Ihonias  Barber,  James  Reading,  Rich 
Howe,  Peter  Rich,  John  Freeman,  John  Applebey,  esqrs, 


neai-  St.  Margaret’s-hiil,  betwixt  the  ‘ George  ’ and 
‘Talbot’  innes,  as  Bedloe  in  his  Nai'ratiou  relates.” — 
Diary  of  Uie  Her.  John  Ward,  8vo.,  1839,  p.  155. 

The  fire  was  stopped  by  the  substantial  building 
of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  then  recently  erected ; 
and,  in  commemoration  of  the  event,  there  is  a 
tablet  placed  on  the  great  staircase,  over  the  door 
of  the  hall  or  court-room,  with  the  following 
inscription  : — 

" iLaua  Dro. 

” Upon  the  26th  of  May,  1676,  in  the  aatli  year  of  the 
reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  King  Charles  the  Second, 
about  three  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  over  against 
St.  Margaret' s-hill,  in  the  borough  of  Southwark,  there 
happened  a most  lamentable  and  dreadful  fire,  which,  be- 
fore ten  of  the  clock  at  night,  consumed  about  five 
hundred  houses.  But  in  the  midst  of  judgment  God  re- 
membered mercy;  and,  by  His  goodness  in  considering  the 
poor  and  distressed,  put  a stop  to  the  lire  at  this  home, 
after  it_  had  been  touched  several  times  therewith,  by 
which,  in  all  probability,  all  this  side  of  the  Borough  was 
preserved.  This  tablet  is  here  put,  that  whoso  rcadeth 
it  may  give  tlianks  to  the  Almighty  God,  to  whom  alone 
is  due  tlie  honour  and  praRc.  Ami'll." 

AUliougb  the  present  building  of  “ TIic  George 
Inn”  is  not  older  than  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  seems  to  h.avc  been  rebuilt,  after  tbc 
fire,  upon  the  old  plunj  and  It  still  prcservc.s  the 
character  of  the  ancient  Knglish  inns,  having  open 
wooden  galleries  Icading.to  the  chambers  on  each 
side  of  tlio  inn  yard. 

In  the  year  17.36,  “ Tlie  Gooi go  inn”  was  the 
property  of  Thomas  Aynescomb,  e.'iq.,  of  Charter- 
house-square, whose  will  is  dated  11th  May,  in 
that  year,  from  whom  it  descended  to  his  grand- 
daughter,  Valentina  Ayncsooinh,  who  married 
r>illio  Smith,  csq. 

In  30th  cieorge  II.  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
j):is.scd  for  vesting  the  settled  estates  of  Lillie 
Smith,  esq.j  and  ^’alentina,  his  wife,  in  trustees,  to 
he  sold.  And  in  1785,  “The  George  Inn,”  with 
! eonsiderable  oLlier  property,  was  sold  and  coii- 
! veyed  to  Lillie  Smith  Aynescomb,  esq.,  of  Thames- 
street,  London,  merchant;  and  within  a few  years 
past  it  has  been  pnrehased  by  the  trustees  of  Guy’s 
Hospital,  to  which  it  adjoins. 

In  the  conveyance  of  1785  the  inn  is  described 
as  It.aviug  been  formerly  in  the  occupation  of  Mary 
VVayl.and  (probably  widow  of  Mark  Way  land,  who 
was  the  host  in  1676),  afterwairds  of  William 
Golding;  and  then  of  Tlioinas  Green,  who,  in 
1809,  was  .succeeded  by  his  niece  Frances  and  lior 
husband,  Wosterman  Srholeficld. 

The  While  Hart 

is  one  of  the  inns  incntioucd  by  Stow;  but  it 
possesses  a still  earlier  celebrity;  having  heoii  the 
head-quarters  of  Jack  Cade  and  his  rebel  rout 
diu-iog  their  brief  possession  of  London,  in  the 
year  1-150,  when  Henry  VI.  was  king.  And  it 
has  been  immortalized  by  Shalispcare,  in  the 
Second  Part  of  his  jday  cf  King  Henry  \T,,  when 
a messenger  enters  in  iiaste,  and  announces  to  tlic 
king; — 

•'  The  rebels  aie  in  SoulhAuik.  Fly,  my  lord  ! 

Jack  Cade  proclaims  himself  Lord  Mortimer, 
Descetided  from  the  Duke  of  Clarence'  house ; 

And  calls  your  grace  usurper,  openly, 

And  vows  to  crown  himself  In  Westminster.” 

And,  again,  another  mossengor  enters,  and 
says 

" Jack  Cade  hath  gotten  London-bridge  ; 

The  citizens  fly  and  forsake  their  houses.” 

Jack  Cade  afterwards  thus  addresses  his  fol- 
lowers : — 

” And  you,  base  peasants,  do  you  believe  him  ? Will 
you  needs  he  hanged  with  your  pardons  about  your 
necks?  Hatli  my  sword,  therefore,  broke  through  Lon- 
don gates  that  you  should  leave  me  at  the  White  Hart 
ill  Southwark  ? Henry  VI.,  Part  Second 
act  Iv.,  scenes  i and  a.  ’ 

C.vde  entered  London  from  Blackheath,  through 
the  iJoroughj  and  towards  evening  he  retired  to 
“ The  White  Hart,”  in  Southwark.  He  continued 
there  for  some  days,  entering  the  city  in  the 
morning,  and  rotuniing  to  Southwurlc  at  night; 
but  at  last,  liis  followers  committing  some  riot  in 
_tbe  city,  when  they  would  have  entered  they 
found  the  bridge-gate  shut  against  them;  where- 
upon a battle  ensued  between  them  and  the  citi- 
zens, which  lasted  all  day,  and  ended,  at  the 
approach  of  night,  by  a cessation  of  arms  till  the 
morrow;  but  during  the  night  a i)roclamatioii  of 
pardon,  which  was  published  in  the  Borough,  in- 
duced the  great  body  of  Cade’s  followers  to  desert 
him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  endeavour  to 
conceal  himself  in  Susse.x ; where  he  was  soon 
afterwards  slain  by  Alexander  Iden,  at  Hothfield. 

There  is  a contemporary  account  of  some  of 
Cade’s  doings  in  Southwark,  in  a letter  to  John 
Paston,  esq.,  from  J.  Payne,  servant  to  Sir  Jolm 
FasLolf,  who  was  sent  by  his  master  from  his  house 
in  Horselydown  to  the  rebels’  camp  at  Blackheath, 
to  obtain  the  articles  of  their  demands;  'and 
Payne,  being  taken  by  the  rebels,  was  about  to 


„ aken  by  the  rebels,  was  about  to 
be  beheaded,  but  bis  life  was  sp.ared  on  the  in- 
tercession of  Robert  Poyniugs,  esq.  (of  South- 
wark,  who  was  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  and  is 


mentioned  as  having  been  carver  and  chief  doer 
for  Cade),  and  Payne  was  sent  back  to  Southwark 
to  array  himself,  under  a promise  to  return  to 
the  rebels.  On  returning  home  he  counselled 
his  master.  Sir  John  Fastolf,  to  send  away  the 
soldiers  and  munitions  of  wav,  whic’ii  he  had  pro- 
vided for  the  defence  of  his  house  at  Horselydown; 
which  ho  did,  and  went  with  his  men  to  the 
Tower,  Payne  was  seized,  and  taken  before  Cade 
at  “ The  White  Hart,”  who  ordered  him  to  be 
despoiled  of  his  array;  and  be  seems  to  have 
lost  all  that  he  had ; and  they  avould  have  smitten 
off  his  head,  but  Poynings  again  saved  his  life ; 
and  he  (Payne)  says  : “I  was  up  till  at  night  that 
the  h.attle  was  at  Loudon-bridge  [8th  July,  as  the 
historians  have  it ; but,  by  a note  in  one  of  the 
Paston  letters.  Cade  fled  on  the  22Qd  June  from 
Blackheath],  and  then  at  night  the  captain  put 
mo  out  into  tlic  liattle  at  the  bridge,  and  there  I 
was  wounded  and  hurt  near  unto  death,  and  there 
I was  six  hours  in  the  battle,  and  might  never 
come  out  thereof.” 

Ihe  “ Chronicle  of  the  Grey  Friars”  (one  of 
the  publications  of  the  Camden  Society)  records 
another  deed  of  violence  committed  by  Cade  and 
his  followers  at  this  pl.ace. 

“ At  tlie  Whyt  Ilarte  ill  Southwarke,  one  Hawaydyne, 
[f  Mai-tyns,  was  behei!d)-d.”~C/iron.  0/  Grey  Frinra, 

“ i'lie  \UliIte  Hart”  as  now  existing  is  not  the 
same  building  that  afforded  quarters  to  Jack 
Cade;  for,  in  1669,  the  back  part  of  the  old  inn 
was  accidently  burnt  down,  and  the  inu  was 
wholly  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  which  happened 
in  Southwark  in  1676. 

'Ihc  Records  of  the  Court  of  Judicature  Inform 
us  that  Jolm  Collett,  esip,  was  then  the  owner  of 
the  property,  and  Robert  Taynton,  executor  of 
was  the  tenant. 

“ The  White  Hart”  appciars,  however,  to  have 
been  rebuilt  upon  the  model  of  the  older  edifice, 
and  still  realizes  the  descriptions  which  we  read 
of  the  ancient  inns,  consisting  of  one  or  more 
open  courts  or  yards,  surrounded  with  open  gal- 
leries, and  which  were  frequently  used  as  tempo- 
rary theatreg,  for  acting  pl.iys  and  dramatic  per- 
forimmccs  in  the  oldon  time. 

A pojmlar  writer  of  the  present  day,  in  one  of 
his  earliest  prodncLions,  has  given  us  a capital 
description  of  the  Borough  inns,  and  of  “ The 
VViiito  Hart  ’ in  particular;  and  I liope  my  readers 
will  not  quarrel  with  me  for  recalling  to  their 
recollection  “Tho  Pickwick  Papers,”  and  their 
old  acquaintance  8am  Weller. 

In  (lie  Borough,  especially  [says  Mr.  Dickens],  Uicrc 
still  remain  some  half-dozen  old  inns,  which  have  pre- 
served their  external  features  unchanged,  and  which  have 
escaped  alike  the  rage  for  public  improvement  and  the 
eticronchments  of  private  speculation.  Great,  ramblinir, 
queer  old  places  they  are,  with  galleries,  and  passages, 
and  staircases  wide  enough  and  antiquated  enough  to 
uirmsh  materials  for  a hundred  ghost  stories.  ] . . . It  was 
in  the  yard  of  one  of  these  inns,— of  no  less  celebrated  a 
one  than  ‘ The  White  Hart,’— that  a man  was  busily  em- 
ployed  in  brushing  the  dirt  off  a pair  of  boot',  early  on 
the  morning  succeeding  the  events  narrated  in  the  last 
chapter.  He  was  liabited  in  a coarse  striped  waistcoat 
with  black  calico  sleeves  and  blue  glass  buttons,  drab 
breeches,  and  leggings.  A bright-red  handkerchief  was 
wound  in  a very  loote  and  unstudied  style  round  his  neck 
and  an  old  white  hat  was  carelessly  throwni  on  one  side  of 

his  head Theyard  presented  none  of-that  bustle  and 

activity  wliich  are  the  usual  characteristics  of  a large 
coacli  inn.  Three  or  four  lumbering  waggons,  each  witli 
a pile  of  goods,  beneath  its  ample  canopy,  about  the  height 
of  the  sccond-tloor  window  of  an  ordinary  house,  were 
stowed  away  beneath  a lofty  roof,  wliich  extended  o\>r 
one  end  of  tlie  yard ; and  another,  which  was  probably  to 
commence  its  journey  that  morning,  was  drawn  out  into 
the  open  space.  A double  tier  of  bedroom  gallcric.s,  with 
old  clumsy  balnstrailes,  ran  round  two  sides  of  the  strag- 
gling area,  and  a double  row  of  bells  to  correspond,  shel- 
tered from  the  weather  by  a little  sloping  roof,  hung  over 
the  door  leading  to  the  bar  and  coffee-room.  Two  or 
three  gigs  and  chaise  carts  were  wheeled  up  under  dif- 
ferent little  sheds  and  penthouses  ; and  the  occasional 
heavy  tread  of  a cart-horse,  or  rattling  of  a chain  at  the 
further  end  of  tlic  yard,  announced  to  anybody  who  carer! 
about  the  matter,  that  the  stable  lay  in  that  direction. 
When  we  arid  that  a few  boys  in  smock-frocks  were  lying 
asleep  on  heavy  packages,  woolpacks,  and  other  articles 
that  were  scattered  aiiout  011  heaps  of  straw,  we  have  de- 
scribed, as  fully  need  be,  the  general  apiiearance  of  the 
yard  of  * The  Lite  Hart  Inn,’  High-street,  Borough,  011 
the  particular  morning  in  qticstion.” 

A pictorial  repreaeiitatioii  of  “ The  VVliite  Hart 
Ion  ” yard  illustrates  this  scene  from  “ The  Pick- 
wick Papers,”  chuptcr  10. 

SEN'DNTY-TWO  REMARKABLE  BL'ILDIKGS 
IX  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES  CONTRASTED. 
Very  romark.tblc  tlie  contrast  is.  Neither 
height,  nor  mass,  nor  cost  ia  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  a buihliog  world-famous.  The  smallest 
structure  of  this  marvellous  group,  which  has 
been  brought  together  by  Mr.  Ccckcrell  (the 
Choragic  Monument  of  LysLcrates),  a spark  of 
beauty,  is  as  widely  known  and  serves  as  unmis- 
takably to  prove  its  author  an  artist  ns  St.  Peter’s 
at  Rome,  or  the  soaring  spij-e  of  Strasburg.  Let 
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this  be  a consolation  and  encouragement  for  those 
who  have  at  present  to  deal  with  only  small 
matters. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  buildings  repre- 
sented, with  dates  and  heights,  as  collected  by 
Mr.  Cockerell: — 

1.  Victoria  Tower,  Westminster:  325  feet  higli. 

2.  Boston  Church  Tower,  Lincolnshire  : 232  feet  high. 

3.  West  Front  of  York  Cathedral;  built  1500:  height, 

200  feet. 

4.  Alexaudrian  Column  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  shaft  in  a 

single  stone,  2l  feet  diameter,  85  feet  high. 

5.  Column  at  Palis,  in  commemoration  of  tlie  events  of 

July,  1830. 

6.  Tomb  of  Theodoric  at  Ravenna,  Prince  of  the  Ostro  - 

Goths,  and  King  of  Italy.  The  dome  is  a single 
stone,  38  feet  diameter,  15  feet  thick. 

7.  Temple  of  Bacchus  (erected  B.C.  650). 

A.  Tope  Mehal  at  Agra,  India. 

B.  Spire  of  Chichester  Cathedral. 

C.  Porcelain  Tower  at  Naukin. 

D.  St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool. 

8.  Spire  of  Friburg  in  the  Brisgau;  finished  1330  ; height, 

383  feet. 

9.  S.W.  Spire  of  Chartres  ; 403  teet ; tlnishcfl  1514. 

10.  Tower  of  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice : 330  feet  (commenced 

A.D.  902,  finished  in  the  sixteenth  century). 

11.  St.  Genevidvc,  at  Paris  (A.D.  1780):  274  feet  to  the 

ball  above  the  dome. 

13.  Colosseum  at  Rome  (A.D.  79) : height,  155  feet;  length, 
620  feet;  width,  513  feet ; oval  plan;  covers  6 acres. 

13.  Temple  at  Baalbec : 11?  feet  wide  by  227  feet  long. 

14.  Temple  on  the  llissus. 

15.  Portico  of  the  Erccthcum  at  Athens. 


E.  Asinelli  Tower,  Bologna  (erected  1109). 

16.  Pyramid  of  Cbepheren,  Egypt : 707  feet  square  at  the 

base;  454  feet  high. 

17.  St.  Stephen's  at  Vienna;  441  feet  high. 

18.  Central  Spire  of  Amiens ; 422  feet. 

19.  Spire  at  Thann. 

21.  Church  of  the  Inv.alids  at  Paris  (A.D.  1700). 

23.  Temple  of  the  Giants  at  Agrigentum  : length,  360  feet 
by  173  feet;  the  columns  13  feet  diameter. 

23.  The  Parthenon  at  Athens  (B.C.  450) ; length,  237  feet 

by  101  feet ; columns,  6 feet  2 inches  diameter. 

F.  Terracio  Tower,  Cremona  Cathedral. 

G.  Monument  of  London  : 202  feet  high. 

H.  Waltham  Cross. 

24.  Spire  of  Cologne : height,  510  feet  (not  yet  complete) ; 

the  church  con^menced  1248. 

25.  Spire  of  Old  St.  Paul’s,  London:  503  feet  high  (de- 

stroyed by  lightning,  1561). 

26.  Pyramid  of  Cheops:  761  feet  square  at  the  base  j 480 

feet  high. 

37.  St.  Peter’s,  Rome  (commenced  1513,  completed  1614) ; 

height  to  top  of  cross,  457  feet. 

38.  Strasbourg:  468  feet  high  (finished  1439). 

29.  Spire  at  Landshut,  Germany  ; 465  feet  high. 

30.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London  (commenced  1673, 

finished  1710} : height,  365  feet. 

31.  Bow  Church,  London ; 210  feet  high. 

32.  Baptistery  of  Pisa  (A.D.  1152). 

33.  I’ropylon  of  Lu.xor,  Egypt ; the  Obelisk  to  the  right 

has  been  removed  to  Paris  ; that  to  the  left  is  still 
standing : 75  feet  high  in  a single  stone. 

K.  Rouen  Spire  (burnt  down). 

L.  Spires  ol  Lubeck  Cathedral. 

M.  Tomb  at  Mylasa. 

34.  Antwerp  Cathedral : 4i>l  feet  high  (commenced  U22, 

finished  1518). 


St.  Peter's  at  Hamburg. 

St.  Maria  at  Florence  (ccinmenced  1229;  Hi®  dome 
finished  in  1444);  height.  3/6  feet. 

Hdtel  de  Ville,  Brus.sela  ; 3/4  feet  (A.D.  1455). 

St.  Sophia,  Constantinople  (A.D.  550). 

Pantheon  at  Rome. 

Central  Tower  of  Canterbury  Cathedral. 

Tower  of  the  Winds  at  Athens  (B.C.  35ii). 

Chapel  of  St.  Peter  on  the  Mount,  Rome. 

Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates  at  Athens  (B.C.  330). 
Salisbury  Spire  : 404  feet  high  (A.D.  l«50). 

Cathedral  Tower  at  Frankfort : 326  feet  li'gh. 

Pyramid  of  Mycerinus. 

Bell  Tower  at  Florence  (A.D.  1326) ; 266  feet  high. 

St.  Nicholas,  Newcastle;  193  feet. 

Column  of  Trajan  at  Rome;  134  feet  high.  Tlic 
column,  with  the  cap  and  base,  is  composed  of 
nineteen  stones,  each  about  5 ft.  high,  the  plinth 
being  l6ft.  3 in.  square,  and  the  abacus  14  ft.  square. 
Colosseum  at  Rome  (see  12). 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Stater  at  Rome  (B.C.  108). 

Obelisk  carried  to  Rome  by  Augustus ; the  shal't  is  a 
single  stone,  106  feet  high. 

Lichfield  Cathedral ; the  central  spire  252  feetliigii; 
the  western  spire,  192  feet. 

Spiie  of  Norwich  Cathedral  (A.D.l  400):  height,  31 8 feet. 
St.  Isaac’s  at  St.  Petersburg  (A.D.  1810). 

Bell  Tower  at  Pisa  (A.D.  11/4). 

Tower  at  Malines. 

Pompey’s  Pillar  at  Ale.xaiidria : the  shaft  is  a single 
stone  of  rock  granite,  9 feet  3 inches  diameter,  and 
Ol  feet  high. 

Arch  of  Septimus  Severus  (A.D.  205). 

Tomb  of  Absalom  at  Jerusalem. 

Tower  of  Ivan  Velike,  Moscow. 

Temple  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli. 


THE  MOST  EEMAIHCABLE  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  WOULD,  DRAWN  TO  AN  UNIFORM  SCALE. l^>^^signed  htj  Mr.  Cockcrdl,  R.A.;  and  Drawn  hy  Mr.  J . E.  Gooikkild 
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THE  KESTORATION  OF  CHICHESTER 
CATHEDRAL. 

Tue  Executive  Coinmittee  for  tbc  Restoration 
of  Clucbester  Cathedral  have  entered  into  a con- 
tract for  the  excavations  and  for  the  raising  of 
the  foundations  of  the  four  new  piers  of  the  cen- 
tral tower  to  the  height  of  the  floor.  This  contract 
W!xs  taken  by  Mr.  Bushby,  of  Littlchampton, 
builder,  at  2,853Z.  Mr.  Scott,  the  architect  of  the 
works,  had  been  previously  requested  by  the 
Committee  to  give  in  n detailed  estimate  of  the 
expense  of  these  works.  This  he  did,  and  it  was 
opened  at  the  same  moment  as  Mr.  Bushby’s 
lender.  The  estimate  was  2,800^.;  the  tender, 
2,853/.;  and  the  Committee  unanimously  agreed 
to  accept  the  latter. 

“ We  understand,”  says  the  HriqUton  Herald, 
” that  Mr.  Bushby  is  willing  to  undertake  to  exe- 
cute tbc  whole  of  these  works  (which  include  the 
pulling  down  of  tbc  remains  of  the  two  eastern 
piers,  and  underpinning  the  adjoining  walls, — a 
work  involving  great  care  and  skill)  within  the 
space  of  four  months.  The  whole  of  the  debris  ot 
the  fallen  tower,  spire,  and  piers  has  been  cleared 
away,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  bases  of  the 
western  piers ; and  these  are  suffered  to  remain  for 
the  present,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  extreme 
weakness  of  their  original  construction,  they 
having  given  way  about  4 feet  from  the  ground. 

We  may  add  that  the  nature  of  the  material  of 
which  the  original  piers  were  constructed  was  of 
the  weakest  and  most  fragile  description.  It  was 
lakeu  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  quarries,  and  con- 
sists of  a shelly  calcareous  substance,  scarcely 
worthy  of  being  called  stone,  which  almost  crum- 
bles in  the  hand.” 


PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION  OF  BUILDERS’ 
FOREMEN. 

THE  A2JK1TEESAEY  DINKEE. 

We  desire  particularly  to  draw  attention  to  the 
advertisement  announcing  that  the  anniversary 
dinner  of  the  Provident  Institution  of  Builders’ 
Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works  will  come  ofl‘  on 
Thursday,  the  6th  of  June  next,  at  the  London 
Tavern;  when  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord 
Mayor  Cubitt,  M.P.,  who  is  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Institution,  will  take  the  chair.  W^e  are  glad 
to  observe  that  a good  list  of  stewards  is  making 
its  appearance,  and  hope  that,  ere  the  event  takes 
place,  it  will  be  still  farther  and  greatly  increased. 


EVAPORATION  FROM  POLLUTED  YARDS. 

I^  one  of  those  days,  during  the  past  week, 
when  hot  bright  sunshine  and  storm  were  fighting 
for  the  mastery,  we  chanced  to  visit  the  back 
part  of  some  premises,  which  may  be  taken  as  a 
sample  of  thousands  that  are  still  to  be  found  in 
the  metropolis.  The  yard  was  partly  covered 
with  broken-brick  pavement,  the  sink  was  imper- 
fect, and  a cesspool  and  rotten  brick  drain 
stretched  underneath  part  of  the  ground.  When 
the  sun  came  forth,  children  began  to  play  in  this 
place.^  The  rooms  adjoining  were  crowded  with 
inhabitants— old  and  young.  The  soil,  both  from 
the  drain  and  in  consequence  of  what  had  been 
thrown  on  the  surface,  had  become  completely 
polluted,  and  when  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  beat 
on  the  ground  clouds  of  steam  rose  from  the 
earth  and  dispersed  abroad.  We  need  not  re- 
mark on  the  poisonous  nature  of  this  evapora- 
tion; but  here  was  clearly  visible  to  the  sight  one 
process  by  which  impurity  is  dispersed  abroad. 
Although  not  always  so  clearly  seen,  the  impuri- 
ties of  such  soil  are  constantly  rising,  particularly 
in  the  summer  time,  causing  a vast  amount  of 
sickness  and  death.  The  mention  of  this  may 
leacl  some  who  are  in  search  for  a dwelling  to  keep 
thou-  eyes  open  to  such  points,  and  perhaps  induce 
others  to  have  faults  remedied. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MICHAEL  AND 
ALL  ANGELS,  STAR  STREET, 
PADDINGTON. 

The  works  at  this  church  (notwithstanding  the 
vexatious  so-called  strike)  are  progressing  rapidly. 
The  site  is  not  the  best  that  could  be  desired  for 
the  purpose,  the  church  being  hemmed  in  between 
the  houses  of  the  street,  and  does  not  stand  due 
‘•east  and  west”  longitudinally,  but  “north  and 
south.”  The  structure  measures  in  the  gross 
JG  feet  by  80  feet,  and  in  plan  comprises  a nave, 
cbaucel,  and  side  aisles,  the  latter  being  the  same 
length  as  the  former,  by  a width  of  19  feet  each 
The  chancel  is  37  feet  by  30  feet ; and  at  tbc 
south-eastern  corner  is  a tower,  17  feet  by  IG  feet 


at  its  base,  to  be  Ciirricd  to  an  altitude  of  88  feet, 
and  adapted  to  receive  a peal  of  eight  bells.  This 
tower  will  be  surmounted  by  a spire,  which  will 
give  a total  height  of  136  feet  from  the  ground- 
line  to  its  summit.  The  height  of  the  nave,  from 
floor  to  I’idge,  will  be  63  feet,  and  the  aisles  to  the 
wall  plate,  22  feet. 

The  confined  site  for  the  church  necessarily 
caused  a clerestory  to  be  adopted  for  the  admission 
of  light,  the  walls  of  which  are  28  feet  in  height, 
measuring  from  the  floor  of  the  nave,  and  are  to 
be  pierced  by  a series  of  double-light  windows. 
The  chancel  arch  is  49  feet  high  by  30  feet  wide. 
At  the  eastern  end  there  is  a large  window  of  five 
lights,  the  head  of  which  is  filled  with  geometric 
tracery. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Rhode  Hawkins.  The  style 
adopted  is  the  Early  Decorated. 

All  the  external  masonry,  including  the  copings, 
labels,  tracery  and  mullious  of  the  windows, 
plinths,  and  bases,  arc  being  executed  in  Portland 
stone;  and  the  internal  moulded  work  and  enrich- 
ments in  Bath  stone  The  general  facings  of  the 
walls  are  of  brick. 

Messrs.  W.  Cubitt  & Co.  are  the  contractors, 
whose  practical  manager  is  Mr.  Henry  Wheeler. 
Mr.  Mark  Davison  is  the  clerk  of  works. 

Dr.  Gouldburn  has  already  nominated  the 
Rev.  G.  P.  Prescott,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, to  be  the  incumbent. 


THE  CRIES  AT  RAILWAY  STATIONS. 

A coRREsrONDE^T  writes  : — “ I observe  your 
article  regarding  calling  out  the  names  of  stations 
on  railways,  and  beg  to  recommend  a practice 
followed  by  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Com- 
pany’s oflicials  on  the  point.  At  almost  every 
station  the  station-master  has  a starling 
or  'parrot,  so  trained  that,  whenever  a train 
draws  up  at  the  platform,  it  commences  calling 
out  the  name  of  the  station  most  distinctly,  and 
continues  to  scream  it  out  until  the  train  starts. 
This  is  found  an  economical  mode  of  informing 
the  passengers  where  they  are;  and,  as  this  is  the 
season  for  securing  young  starlings  (which  only 
can  be  taught),  I would  recommend  you  to  make 
the  matter  public  through  the  columns  of  your 
paper.”  We  willingly  do  so*  hut  suggest,  never 
theless,  that,  until  the  starlings  are  trained,  rail- 
way porters  be  compelled  to  speak  distinctly. 

I AGREE  entirely>vith  the  remarks  on  the  imperfections 
of  the  system  of  calling  out  the  names  of  railway  stations, 
which  lately  appeai-ed  in  your  journal.  A traveller’s 
perplexities  increase  with  the  distance  he  goes  from  home. 
The  London  tourist  has  as  great  difficulty  in  comprehend- 
ing the  Scottish  porters’  brogue,  as  the  northern  tourist 
has  in  knowing  that  of  the  sovithern,  and  that  all  the 
more,  when  his  ear  is  unfamiliar  with  the  cnrrcct  names 
of  the  strange  places  he  is  visiting.  The  most  satisfac- 
tory  mode  of  remedying  the  evil  appears  to  be  the  exhi- 
bition of  tbc  name,  in  “ black  and  white,”  in  some  well- 
known  and  prominent  place.  I am  aware  that  a sign- 
board, with  the  name  of  the  place  painted  upon  it,  is 
exhibited  at  each  station.  But  that  is  not  enough : these 
boards  are  not  seen  at  all  at  night ; and,  even  in  daylight, 
they  are  not  readily  seen  from  all  parts  of  the  tram,  as 
they  are  generally  placed  parallel  to  the  line.  Of  course 
an  improvement  would  be,  to  have  a couple  on  each  side, 
placed  at  an  angle  to  the  railway,  and  to  throw  the  gas- 
lights upon  them  at  night.  But  these  would  not  be 
enough  travellers  intending  to  alight  at  a wayside 
station  ought  to  know  when  they  are  approaching  their 
destination,  so  as  to  be  prepared  beforehand,  as  the  halt 
of  the  train  is  often  very  short. 

What  I would  propose  is,  in  each  carriage,  or  rather  in 
each  compartment,  the  e.xhibitiun  of  the  name  of  the  ne.xt 
station.  This  could  be  very  easily  managed,  by  having  a 
glazed  opening  in  each  compartment,  into  which  a printed 
card  could  be  dropped  by  the  guard,  or  the  quondam  bawl- 
ing porter  : a supply  could  be  kept  at  each  station ; those 
abstracted  from  the  "down”  train  would  be  dropped 
into  the  ” up  ” train,  and  vice  verxd, 

W.  D.  Fairlbss,  M.D. 


THE  LABOUR  QUESTION. 

Brighton. — On  Thursday  evening  in  last  week, 
the  master-painters  of  Biighton,  acting  upon  their 
resolution,  to  pay  by  the  hour,  met  in  order  to 
determine  the  rate  of  payment,  an  increase  of 
wages  having  been  applied  for  by  the  men ; and 
on  that  occasion  it  was  agreed  that  "the  maximum 
rate  of  wages  for  skilled  painters  be  S^d.  per 
hour;  payment  to  be  made  by  the  number  of 
hours  absolutely  worked.”  The  previous  rate  of 
painters’  wages  in  Brighton  was  £1  4s. per  week; 
the  day’s  work  being  ten  hours,  except  on  Satur- 
days, when  work  ceased  at  4 p.m.  By  the  new 
scale,  if  the  men  work  the  same  number  of  hours 
as  hitherto,  their  wages  will  amount  to  £1  Gs.  9d. 
If  they  prefer  to  work  ten  hours  on  the  Saturday, 
they  would  earn  £1  7s.  6d. ; or  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  leave  off  work  at  one  o’clock  on  the 
Saturday,  as  in  London,  their  wages  will  still  be 
£1  5s.  lOd.,  or  Is.  lOd.  in  excess  of  the  old  rate. 

Gloucester. — The  painters’  strike  in  this  city 
still  continues. 


BlacTcburn. — The  modification  of  the  shop  rules, 
agreed  to  at  the  conference  of  masters  and  men 
on  Saturday,  has  resulted  in  the  termination  of 
this  strike.  The  settlement  was  carried  at  a 
meeting  of  the  operatives  on  Saturday  night,  after 
a lengthened  discussion.  The  men  state  that  they 
have  got  all  they  desired, — a reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labour  to  55  per  week;  and  the  masters 
seem  equally  pleased  with  the  result. 

Edinburgh. — x\.  conference  has  taken  place  be- 
tween the  Employers’  andWorkmen’sAssociations, 
each  Association  being  represented  by  eight  dele- 
gates. The  chairman  stated  that  this  meeting 
had  been  agreed  to  with  the  view  of  putting  an 
end  to  a disagreeable  dispute.  As  they  (the 
masters),  were  the  first  to  call  this  meeting,  it 
devolved  on  them  to  make  propositions.  Mr. 
Paterson,  on  behalf  of  the  builders,  submitted  the 
following  proposal:  — “That,  ft-om  the  15th 
October  to  15th  March,  the  working  hours  be  six 
or  seven  hours  a-day,  as  may  be  agreed  upon; 
and  that,  from  15th  March  to  15th  October,  the 
working  hours  be  ten  per  day,  or  fifty-seven  per 
week,  as  formerly.”  This  proposition  having  been 
declined,  Mr.  Paterson  said  he  would  submit 
another,  to  the  effect  that,  if  all  restrictions  were 
taken  off  by  the  Operative  Society  from  those 
men  who  were  willing  to  take  ten  hours ; and  if 
they  publicly  advertised  that  any  one  who  wished 
to  work  ten  hours  might  do  so;  the  masters 
would  have  no  objection  that  those  who  were  will- 
ing to  work  nine  hours  should  do  so.  The  general 
opinion  of  the  delegates  was,  that  this  second  pro- 
position was  unsatisfactory  and  impracticable.  The 
secretary  to  the  Workmen’s  Association  then  sub- 
mitted the  following  proposition  from  their  side  : — 
“Seeing  that  the  operatives  have  already  ofiered 
to  guarantee  that  no  rise  of  wages  would  be  asked 
for  a period  of  twelve  months,  aud  that  this  has 
been  refused  by  the  employers  j the  only  other 
concession  that  the  operatives  can  make  would  be 
an  agreement  to  work  an  liour  longer  on  Satur- 
day,— that  is,  to  two  o’clock;  and  if  tbc  nine 
hours’  system  is  found  unworkable,  or  in  any  way 
injurious  to  the  trade,  to  meet  with  the  employers 
after  the  first  term,  to  consider  what  would  be 
best  to  be  done  in  the  circumstances.”  Mr.  Pater- 
son said  that  they  would  submit  this  proposition 
to  a general  meeting  of  the  Association.  The 
meeting  then  broke  up,  it  being  understood  that, 
if  the  masters  were  inclined  to  entertain  this  pro- 
position, another  conference  would  be  held. 


NEW  EXCHANGES. 

Liverpool. — At  a meeting  of  merchants,  brokers, 
shipowners,  and  others  interested  in  the  purchasing 
of  the  old  buildings,  and  the  erection  of  a new 
Exchange  in  Liverpool,  it  was  stated  that  310,000/. 
of  the  amount  required  to  complete  the  scheme  had 
been  already  contributed,  leaving  only  50,000/.  to 
be  subscribed.  Of  this  latter  sum  a large  portion 
was  taken  up  at  the  meeting.  Mr.  W.  Brown,  late 
M.P.,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Hey  wood,  banker,  were,  it  was 
stated,  interested  to  the  extent  of  10,000/. 

Leeds. — The  foundation-stone  of  a Corn  Ex- 
change has  been  laid  here.  The  site  lies  between 
Call-lane,  Cloth-hall-street,  the  Calls,  and  Crown- 
street.  The  building  is  to  be  of  stone,  dressed 
externally,  and  cased  internally  with  coloured 
bricks,  and  will  possess  two  porticoed  entrances, 
the  principal  one  facing  Duncan-street,  and  the 
other  Kirkgate.  The  ground  plan  is  an  oval.  The 
entire  building  will  cover  an  area  of  2,055  square 
yards,  aud  wiU  be  190  feet  long  by  136  feet  wide, 
and  86  feet  in  height  from  the  floor  to  the  cellar. 
The  market  will  occupy  the  centre  area,  and  be 
surrounded  by  suites  of  offices  in  two  tiers,  the 
basement  forming  an  extensive  cellarage.  The 
upper  tier  of  offices  will  be  accessible  by  a gallery, 
which  will  run  round  the  inside  of  the  building. 
The  portion  to  be  set  apart  for  the  corn-factors 
will  contain  960  square  yards,  and  will  hold  120 
stands  for  samples.  There  will  also  he  a business- 
room.  The  farmers’  sack -market  will  contain  400 
square  yards,  and  a business  or  reading-room  at- 
tached. There  will  be  1,400  square  yards  of 
cellaring.  The  whole  Exchange  will  be  covered 
by  an  iron  roof,  which  will  rise  to  a height  of  75 
feet  .above  the  floor  of  the  markets.  E.xternally, 

' this  roof  will  have  the  appearance  of  an  elliptical 
dome.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Cuthbert  Brodick, 
the  architect  of  the  Leeds  Town-hall,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  the  building  has  been  contracted  for  by 
Mr.  Addy,  of  Leeds,  for  12,033/.  This  is  exclusive 
of  the  roof,  which  will  be  constructed  by  Messrs. 
Butler  & Co.  for  2,050/.  The  total  cost,  including 
the  price  of  the  laud,  will  be  about  25,000/.  Mr. 
Cairns  is  the  clerk  of  the  works.  The  building  is 
to  be  finished  in  twelve  months  from  the  present 
time. 
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If^eiohiry. — The  following  are  the  amounts  of 
the  re?pective  tenders  for  a new  Corn  Exchange, 
which  have  been  accepted  by  the  local  Board  of 
Health : — 

Mr.  Futcher,  masons’ work £77^  3 6 £.8.  d. 

,,  excavators’  and  brick- 
layers’work  886  17  1 

„ carpenters’ work.. . . 822  19  0 

,,  slaters’ work  "6  U 0 

,,  plumbers' work  ....  21  17  10 

2,569  8 6 

Mr.  Samuel  Biddis,  glaziers’ work 187  10  0 

Mr.  John  Hopson,  plasterers’  work 33  4 6 

Mr.  Henry  Hopson,  painters’  work  38  6 0 

Messrs.  Wilder  and  Sons, iron  work 107  10  0 

^'2.93.5  18  11 

Mr.  Hanson,  the  surveyor  of  the  Board,  has 
been  appointed  clerk  of  the  works.  The  new 
Exchange  is  to  he  completed  in  nine  months. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

2fapiou-on-the-llill. — The  parish  church  of  this 
place,  according  to  the  Korihainpion  Mercery, 
has  been  re-opcncd  for  divine  service.  I'lie  resto- 
rations consist  of  the  re-seating  of  the  nave  and 
north  transept,  with  additional  sittings,  nearly 
100  free ; putting  new  open  roofs  to  the  nave  and 
north  and  south  transepts;  six  new  windows  in 
the  clerestory ; also  a new  oak  pulpit  and  reading- 
desk,  and  new  paving  the  aisles  throughout.  The 
arches  and  pillars  have  been  improved  by  re- 
moving the  many  coats  of  whitewash  and  plaster- 
ing. The  work  was  done  by  Mr.  William  Watson, 
buililor,  Naptoii,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  J.  Crofts,  architect,  London. 

Oxford. — A proposal  was  to  be  made  at  the 
Convocation,  to  authorize  the  Vice-Chancellor  to 
expend  3,900^.  from  the  University  chest  upon 
the  repair  and  restoration  of  St.  Mary’s  Church. 
The  proposition  originated  in  a request  made  hy 
the  vicar  and  churchwardens  to  the  Hebdomadal 
council  of  the  University  and  the  Provost  and 
Fellows  of  Oriel,  who  are  rectors,  to  join  in  carry- 
ing out  a report  on  the  subject  made  by  Mr.  Scott. 
The  total  expense  is  estimated  at  5,dOOZ.,  and  the 
piirish  offers  to  contribute  850Z.,  and  Oriel  College 
IjOOOZ.  of  that  sum,  leaving  3,900Z.,  sought  for  at 
the  hands  of  the  University  authorities. 

Aldersholt. — The  w'orks  at  the  cemetery  here 
have  been  so  far  completed  as  to  admit  of  the 
Episcopal  portion  being  consecrated ; which  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
on  the  6th  iust.  The  ground  is  nearly  4 acres 
in  extent.  There  are  two  chapels,  in  the  Deco- 
rated style,  each  26  feet  by  18  feet,  with  open 
roofs,  and  connected  hy  a covered  caiTiage-way, 
surmounted  by  a hell-turret;  and  under  which  are 
the  entrances  to  the  chapels;  so  that  carriages  ciiii 
be  driven  up  to  them,  and  mourners,  &c.,  set  down 
under  its  protection  in  all  weathers.  Near  the 
entrance  are  a lodge  and  a dead-house.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  T.  Goodchild;  and  the  builder,  Mr. 
W.  Swayne : the  wrought-iron  gates  were  by- 
Messrs.  Filmer  & Mason  : all  are  of  Guildford. 

Wrotham  {Kent). — The  parish  church  has  been 
reopened  for  divine  service.  The  chancel  was  re- 
paired by  the  Rev.  Charles  Lane,  rector,  a short 
time  ago.  The  whole  of  the  old  pews  have  now 
been  removed,  and  open  seats  substituted.  The 
west  end  arch  dividing  the  tower  from  the  nave 
lias  been  thrown  open,  and  the  belfry  chamber 
lifted  with  a new  window  of  three  lights.  A 
stained  window  by  Messrs.  Hughes  & Wardo,  of 
London,  has  been  placed  at  the  east  end,  the  gift 
of  ten  friends  of  the  rector’s,  whose  names  are  in- 
scribed at  the  bottom.  The  figures  in  the  window 
illustrate  the  Creed,  the  first  and  last  parts  of 
which  are  printed  in  illuminated  letters  at  the 
side.  There  are  also  two  other  stained  windows 
in  the  south  aisle;  that  at  the  west  end,  also  by 
Messrs.  Hughes  & Warde,  consisting  of  two  lights; 
the  figures  being  Christ  blessing  Children,  and  the 
Child  Timothy  reading  the  Scriptures  ; the  upper 
tracery  being  a group  of  angels.  The  other  win- 
dow, which  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  is 
a three-light  window,  hy  Messrs.  Lavers  & Bar- 
raud,  of  London,  and  is  in  memory  of  a young 
lady.  Miss  B.  E.  Lane,  who  started  the  project  of 
restoration,  but  did  not  live  to  see  it  carried  out. 
The  centre  figure  is  the  Virgin,  with  St.  Agnes  on 
the  right  and  St.  John  on  the  left.  There  is  also 
a figure  of  Christ,  with  tracery  at  the  top.  The 
pulpit  is  of  Cacu  stone,  with  Derbyshire  marble 
columns  and  alabaster  caps  and  cornices,  the  upper 
part  being  similar  to  that  in  the  refectory  of 
Beaulieu  Abbey,  near  Southampton.  The  whole 
has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  \V.  Scale,  architec- 
tural sculptor,  of  Walworth,  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Newman  & 
Billing,  architects,  London. 

Slavgham  {Stessex). — The  old  church  here  has 


been  re-opened  hy  the  Bishop  of  Chichester.  The 
repairs,  which  were  extensive,  cost  upwards  of 
2,000/.,  of  which  the  parish  is  liable  to  the  amount 
of  700/,,  to  be  paid  off  by  instalments  in  twenty 
years,  and  the  remainder  was  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion. The  exterior  form  has  not  been  much  altered, 
though  there  are  new  windows  on  tlie  south  side, 
and  a gallery  window  at  the  west.  ^These  ai’e  in 
the  Early  English  style  of  the  old  windows,  \yhich 
have  been  repaired ; but  the  greatest  alteration  is 
in  the  interior,  which  previously  was  very  iucon- 
veuient,  the  hlocked-up  arch  stretching  north  and 
south,  and  dividing  the  Covert  chapel  from  the 
body  of  the  church  having  been  thrown  open,  as 
well  as  several  other  improvements,  thus  enlarg- 
ing the  interior.  The  roof,  which  is  double,  has 
been  replaced.  The  old-fashioned  pews,  with  the 
exception  of  two,  have  been  removed,  and  ^substi- 
tuted hy  500  sittings  of  varnished  oak.  The  site 
of  the  old  Covert  chapel  has  been  set  apart  for 
free  seats,  as  well  as  a great  portion  of  the  south 
aisle  and  the  Rectorial  chapel:  seats  are  now 
erected  around  and  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  being 
carved.  The  gallery  at  the  west  part  of  the 
church  extending  the  whole  width  has  been  rc- 
fronted,  painted,  and  grained,  and  a perforation 
has  been  made  in  the  thick  w'all  that  parted  the 
old  part  of  the  church  from  the  Covert  chapel  to 
allow  the  escape  of  sound  from  the  pulpit  to  those 
who  may  be  placed  behind  the  massive  pillar  in  its 
front.  An  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
churchyard,  ami  the  paths  leading  round  the 
church  and  to  the  rectory  have  been  paved.  New 
burial  ground  has  been  taken  from  a meadow  on 
the  cast  side  of  the  churchyard,  to  which  it  is  to 
be  added,  and  measures  a quarter  of  an  acre.  Mr. 
Joseph  Clarke  was  the  architect;  Mr.  Parker 
Ayres,  of  Dover,  the  contractor;  and  Mr.  Coleman 
clerk  of  the  works. 

Tenterden. — It  has  been  for  some  time  in  con- 
templation to  build  a church,  school,  and  minis- 
ter’s and  teachers’ residences,  at  Boar’s  Isle ; and 
it  is  believed  that  the  first  stone  of  the  new  church 
will  shortly  be  laid.  2,500/.,  besides  several  acres 
of  land,  have  been  given  hy  three  individuals, 
provided  another  1,000/.  bo  obtained  from  private 
sources.  It  is  proposed  to  dedicate  the  church  to 
St.  Michael.  The  atylc  of  arcbitectuio  will  be 
Decorated,  and  the  building  will  consist  of  chan- 
cel, nave,  north  aud  south  aisles,  south  porch,  and 
vestry.  For  a time  there  will  be  no  spire,  hut  one 
will  be  built  over  the  vestry  as  soou  as  the  funds 
will  admit  of  it.  The  material  will  he  brick,  with  an 
external  facing  of  Kentish  rag-stone  and  stone 
dressing.  There  will  he  about  350  sittings  (in- 
cluding those  for  school-children),  and  all  free. 
The  schools  are  to  he  in  the  Gothic  style,  and 
built  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings.  They  will 
consist  of  one  principal  school-room  and  class- 
room, with  accommodation  for  100  children. 

Kirhy  MoorsUle. — The  chief  stone  of  a new 
Methodist  chapel  has  been  laid  here.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  George  Sbyan,  of  York.  Principal  con- 
tractors, Messrs.  Wood&  Sons,  of  Pickering;  and 
Messrs.  C.  Clarke  & Sous,  of  Kirby  Moorside. 

Ledbury  {Worcestershire'). — The  buildings  in 
connectiou  with  the  Ledbury  cemetery  are  nearly 
completed.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  McCann  & 
Everal,  of  Malvern.  The  architect  is  Mr.  F. 
Cockerell,  of  London.  The  site  of  the  cemetery  is 
about  half  a mile  out  of  the  town,  on  the  road 
leading  towards  Gloucester,  on  2^  acres  of  land. 
There  are  two  chapels,  in  the  Gothic  style.  The 
stone  used  in  the  erection  is  native  rubble  stone, 
with  Bath  stone  dressings,  interspersed  with 
Etonficld  stone,  aud  roofed  ornamentally  with 
Broseley  tiles.  The  clerk  of  the  works  is  Mr. 
Sketchley. 

Laylesford. — The  new  parish  church  of  Dayles- 
ford  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester. The  building  is  a small  one.  The  archi- 
tccfcwas  Mr.  Pearson, of  London.  Tbeedificeiscarly 
Geometrical  in  style  and  cruciform  in  plan,  with  a 
nave  15  feet  by  30  feet,  a central  crossing  14  feet 
4 inches  by  13  feet  9 inches,  a sanctuary  12  feet 
9 inches  by  10  feet  9 inches,  and  two  transepts 
each  10  feet  deep,  a lean-to  vestry  at  the  north- 
east, and  a deep  porch  on  the  soutli  side.  The 
stalls  are  placed  under  the  tower  in  the  crossing. 
The  tower  has  a belfry-stage,  and  a square  pyra- 
midal capping,  into  which  rise  on  each  face  the 
pcdimeutal  heads  of  two-light  belfry  windows ; 
an  over-hanging  cornice  terminates  the  tower,  aud 
the  spire  is  banded  with  scale  work.  Tlie  east 
window  is  of  three  large  lancets,  externally  en- 
riched with  pyramidal  hood  mouldings.  The  north 
transept  has  a rose  window  filling  the  gable,  and 
two  lancet  openings  below  in  an  arcade.  The 
south  transept  has  two  large  lancets  and  a circular 
window  above.  The  nave  is  lighted  hy  a west 
window  and  two  others.  Nearly  all  the  windows 


are  enriched  hy  shafts,  both  inside  aud  out, — the 
former  of  marbles,  the  latter  of  red  Mansfield 
stone.  Columns  of  Devonshire  and  Italian  mar- 
bles support  the  tower  arches.  A curved  stouc 
cornice  supports  the  moulded  oak  ceiling  over  the 
crossing.  The  lower  part  of  the  walls  of  the  sanc- 
tuary is  of  alabaster,  inlaid  with  mosaic  work  in 
various  marbles.  The  east  window’  has  been  filled 
with  glass  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell.  The  floor 
of  the  church  is  paved  with  Maw’s  tiles  in  mosaic 
patterns.  There  is  a good  deal  of  carving,  both 
inside  and  out,  by  Mr.  Nicholls,  of  London.  All 
the  monuments  connected  with  the  Hastings 
family  have  been  preserved. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Ktisholme. — The  chief  stone  of  the  new  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Schools,  to  be  erected  at 
Rusholme,  in  connection  with  Trinity  Church,  has 
been  laid.  They  are  intended  to  accommodate 
400  children  (boys,  girls,  and  infants) ; and,  be- 
sides the  ordinary  cla-ss-rooms,  the  building  will 
also  comprise  an  industrial  school,  and  kitchen  and 
laundry,  in  which  it  is  intended  to  instruct  girls 
of  a suitable  age  in  needlework,  cookery,  and  other 
domestic  duties.  The  parish  at  present  contains 
only  temporary  schools,  totally  inadequate  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  population,  which 
consists  almost  exclusively  of  the  working  classes. 
I’he  style  chosen  by  the  architects  of  the  new 
schools  (Messrs.  Pennington  & Bridgen,  of  Man- 
chester) is  Gothic,  The  material  will  be  red 
brick,  with  arches,  and  bands  of  black  brick.  The 
probable  cost,  including  the  site,  is  estimated  at 
2,500/.  Towards  this  amount  the  Committee  ot 
Council  on  Education  has  granted  598/.,  and  the 
subscriptions  promised  amount  to  about  1,500/., 
including  a donation  hy  Mr.  C.  C.  Worsley  of  800/  , 
and  fifty  guineas  each  from  two  churchwardens. 
There  is  a balance  of  between  400/.  and  500/.  yet 
to  be  provided.  Mr.  Penk,  of  Chectham-hill,  is 
the  contractor  for  the  works. 

Biehopston  {Bucks).— Schools  for  the  chUdreu 
of  Bishopston  and  Hartwell  {ire  being  built  by 
Dr.  Lee,  of  Hartwell  House.  Tlie  building  will 
consist  of  two  schoolrooms,  each  30  feet  hy  22  feet, 
capable  of  being  throwii  into  one,  with  dwelling- 
houses  for  the  master  and  mistress.  Materials, 
red  and  yellow  brick.  Estimated  cost,  1,200/. 
Mr,  Joseph  Bonomi  is  the  architect;  Mr.  James 
Carter  the  builder. 


CLOSING  MEETING  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL 
ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 
fresidekt’s  addeess. 

At  the  auniral  meeting  held  on  the  Ist  instant, 
Mr.  J,  M.  Hay  (in  the  chair)  handed  to  Mr. 
Raphael  Isaac  the  prize  of  two  volumes  of  Rich- 
ardson’s “ Old  English  Mansions,”  presented  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Milner  for  the  best  design  for  a fireproof 
and  holdfast  safe-door. 

The  honorary  secretary  read  the  annual  report 
of  the  council,  in  which  it  was  recommended  that 
there  should  be  awarded  a prize  for  the  best  sketch- 
book of  architectural  subjects  taken  during  the 
ensuing  summer  recess,  the  books  to  be  sent  in  on 
the  day  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  next  session. 
The  number  of  members  in  the  society  is  180, — 
twenty-one  new  members,  of  whom  eighteen  were 
associates,  and  three  students, — having  joined 
during  the  session.  The  accounts  showed  a balance 
in  hand  of  115/,  9s.,  out  of  which  would  have  to 
be  paid  a large  bill,  owing  to  the  publishers  of 
their  transactions. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  by  ballot 
to  be  officers  of  the  society  for  the  ensuing 
year ; — 

President,  Mr.  J.  M,  Hay;  vice-presidents, 
Messrs.  Wm.  Stubbs  and  George  Goodall;  council, 
Messrs.  G.  F.  Chantrell,  G.  A,  Audsley,  J.  A. 
Picton,  John  Hay,  and  Joseph  Justen;  honorary 
librarian  and  curator,  Mr.  E.  A.  Hefler;  treasurer, 
Mr.  Francis  Horner;  honorary  secretary,  Mr. 
Wm.  H.  Picton;  delegates  to  the  Committee  of 
Management  of  the  Gallery  of  Science  aud  Inven- 
tions, the  president,  the  secretary,  and  Messrs. 
Chantrell,  F.  Horner,  and  Weightman. 

The  President  then  read  an  interesting  and 
pertinent  address,  of  which  we  print  a portion  : — 

“ Architecture  is  a fine  art;  aufLlike  its  sister  arts,  exer- 
cises a refining'  and  elevating  inllucncc  upon  the  human 
mind  : hut,  in  order  that  its  intlueucc  may  be  felt  and 
enjoyed,  it  is  absolutely  re<iuisite  that  some  knowledge 
of  its  prineiples  and  its  powers  be  obtained. 

This  knowledge  can  only  be  acquired  by  study;  but  its 
acquisition  is  like  the  acquisition  of  anew  sense  or  avenue 
of  pleasure,  or  the  entering  upon  a new  world.  Travel 
then  becomes  doubly  interesting,  and  the  embellishment  of 
our  towns  by  noblebuildingsand  spacious  and  well-planned 
thoroughfares,  a desirable  object.  We  have  outlived  those 
ages  when  the  study  of  oiur  art  was  confined  to  the  guilds 
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of  the  Freemasons  ; when  its  language  was  intelligible 
only  to  the'initiated ; when  its  principles  were  secrets,  and 
all  around  it  wore  the  air  and  aspect  of  mystery.  Wc,  on 
the  contrary,  invite  and  encourage  inquiry,  knowing  full 
well  that  it  is  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  through  the  foster- 
ing patronage  of  a discerning  and  appreciating  public  that 
our  art  can  advance.  We  would  raise  and  foster  public 
taste  to  such  an  extent  that  the  artistic  powers  of  the 
architect  would  be  stimulated  to  the  uttermost  in  order  to 
gratify  that  taste.  But  such  a taste  can  only  be  acquired 
by  individual  study,  and  that  of  nearly  as  laborious  and 
extensive  a kind  to  the  layman  as  to  the  professional.  A 
pure,  elevated  taste,  and  sound  criticaljudgmentmustbe 
based  on  a thorough  knowledge  of  principles  and  their 
general  application. 

Architecture  is  moreover  an  art  thoroughly  conven- 
tional and  constructive,  and  demands,  in  order  to  judge 
wisely  of  its  works,  even  greater  critical  acumen  than  to 
judge  of  those  of  painting  and  sculpture,  which  are  more 
imitative  of  nature.  You  will,  however,  meet  with  few 
who  hesitate  to  hazard  an  opinion  on  architectural  works, 
unprepared  as  they  may  be  by  previous  study  for  form- 
ing anyopinion.  I believe  that  the  judging  spirit  in  which 
the  services  of  the  architect  are  .sometimes  remunerated, 
and  the  generally  and  not  uufrequently  absolute  refusal 
to  pay  for  those  services,  arc  chiefly  attributable  to  igno- 
ranee  on  the  part  of  a large  portion  of  the  public  of  what 
those  services  actually  are.  The  architect  is  considered  a 
sort  of  angelic  creature,  living  on  ctherial  food,  cheap 
and  choice  as  the  air  of  heaven ; or  else,  rejoicing  in  a 
private  fortune,  is  independent  of  the  fruits  of  professional 
toil,  and  is  ready  to  draw  out  pretty  pictures  for  any  one 
simply  to  amuse  himself.  The  architect,  I need  not  in- 
form  any  here,  is  not  this  luaus  naturce,  but  one  who,  on 
the  groundwork  of  an  expensive  education,  has  spent  bis 
youth  in  study  and  research,  and  his  later  years  in  ex- 
ploring the  great  monuments  of  civilization  at  home  and 
abroad,  andisqualifled  and  prepared  to  carry  iuto  execution 
the  instructions  of  his  client,  for  which  he  is  entitled  to 
a certain  remuneration.  If  his  client  be  a gentleman  of 
education,  and  possessing  a knowledge  of  arcbitectuie, 
he  will  not  have  any  serious  difflculty ; for  every  objection 
will  be  intelligible,  and  every  suggestion  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  client  be  ignorant 
and  conceited,  there  is  no  means  of  illustrating  the  ab- 
surdity of  his  whimsical  notions,  unless  the  architect 
possessed  the  magic  power  of  calling  into  existence  two 
buildings,— one  as  desired,  and  the  other  as  it  ought  to 
be.  Some  of  the  irregularities  with  which  the  profession 
is  charged  arise,  in  a great  measure,  from  a prevalent 
impression  that  an  architect’s  commission  is  just  so  much 
money  lost  or  thrown  away ; and  a great  saving  is  thought 
to  have  been  effected  when  his  services  are  entirely  dis- 
pensed with,  and  a builder  employed  iu  his  place.  An 
unwise  proceeding  is  sometimes  adopted  of  striking  a 
bargain  at  something  below  the  regular  commission : at 
other  times  a greater  folly  is  perpetrated  when  a man  has 
just  that  modicum  of  knowledge  of  budding  matters 
Bufllcient  to  engender  the  notion  that  he  may  be  his  own 
architect.  The  most  wilfully  blind  and  conceited  gene- 
rally find  out  somewhat,  but  seldom  know  or  admit  the 
fuU  extent  of  the  folly  and  extravagance  resulting  from 
these  practices. 

Architects  have  been  exceedingly  remiss  in  not  having 
determined  ere  this  upon  a scale  of  charges  and  fees,  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  a client  when  their  services  are 
about  to  be  engaged.  The  usual  commission  of  5 per 
cent,  on  the  outlay  is  an  exceedingly  vague  one;  for, 
while  in  some  cases,  as  that  of  a large  warehouse,  invoiv- 
ing  an  e.xpenditurc  of  some  thoutands  of  pounds,  it  may 
be  too  high;  in  otliers,  as  that  of  shop-fronts,  where  a 
hundred  pounds  or  two  only  is  expended,  it  is  very  much 
too  low ; for  here  the  same  process  has  to  be  gone  through 
of  making  drawings  and  large  details,  specifications, 
superintending  the  operations,  and  settling  up  the  trades- 
men’s accounts,  as  when  fifty  times  the  cost  has  been 
incurred. 

1 need  not  pursue  this  subject  further,  but  shall  reserve 
further  observations  till  another  opportunity,  it  having 
been  taken  np  with  great  energy  by  our  sister  Society,  the 
Northern  Architectural  Association.  We  have  this  even- 
ing received  their  report,  and,  at  a special  meeting,  to  be 
held  shortly,  shall  take  it  into  consideration.  Competition 
i.s  also  a question  completely  within  the  power  and  com- 
petency of  architects  themselves,  as  a body,  to  deal  with.  I 
cannot  believe  that  there  are  any  insurmountable  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  drawing  up  certain  rules,  or  stating  fair  and 
equitable  general  principles,  on  which  competitions  ought 
to  be  conducted.  Were  no  architect  to  engage  in  any 
competition  where  such  principles  or  rules  were  ignored ; 
■were  no  architect  to  exchange  his  services  for  less  than 
the  published  scale  of  charges ; and  were  every  one  who 
accepted  and  agreed  to  abide  by  those  rules  and  charges, 
to  form  themselves  into  an  “ Architectural  Alliance,”  as 
suggested  by  our  indefatigable  contemporary  of  the  north, 
already  refen  ed  to,  it  would  do  much  to  raise  the  charac- 
ter of  the  profession  and  fortify  its  position. 

It  would  have  been  desirable  to  have  seen  the  only 
chartered  body  we  have,  the  Royal  Institute  of  Uiitith 
Architects,  take  up  these  questions,  along  with  that  of 
the  diploma,  with  a determination  to  establish  them  on 
such  a clear  and  distinct  basis  as  to  command  theirre- 
cogjutioii  by  the  whole  of  the  professiou  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

Is  it  too  late  fur  her  yet  to  do  so  ■ 

The  periodical  return  of  strikes,  or  those  combinations 
amongst  our  building  operatives  to  raise  wages  or  shorten 
the  hours  of  labour,  is  threatening  to  become  a serious 
impediment  in  the  way  of  building  speculations. 

The  masons  have  the  strongest  Union ; and  so  arbitrary 
have  the  conductors  of  that  Union  become,  and  so  un- 
certain are  contractors  of  how  they  may  be  situated  .six 
months  in  advance,  that  mason-work  is  increased  in 
price,  and  in  many  instances  partially  or  altogether 
abandoned. 

The  question  of  labour  and  wages  is  a difficult  one ; 
and  one  upon  which  every  government  wisely  abstains 
from  legislating;  but  though  left  entirely  free,  it  may  be 
dangerous  to  push  this  liberty  too  far. 

The  trade  of  the  mason  is  too  important  ever  to  become 
obsolete  : the  time,  1 presume,  will  never  arrive  when  we 
shall  entirely  dispense  with  it ; but  the  uncertainty  result- 
ing from  these  periodical  contests  is  assuredly  trans- 
ferring much  of  that  employment  to  the  bricklayer  which 
would  naturally  fall  to  the  mason.  Brick  architecture 
offers  a wide  field  for  novelty  and  originality  in  design. 
Were  manufacturers  able  to  produce  at  a muderatc  price 
moulded  bricks,  true,  and  carefully  made,  and  of  unilorin 
size,  stone  dressings  might  be  given  up  with  great  advan- 
tage to  unity  of  design  iiud  iinpiovcmvnt  in  coiistructiun. 
The  introduction  ot  ornamental  brickwork,  though  ol 
comparatively  recent  date,  is  not  a novelty  even  in  our 


own  country;  and  it  is  a department  of  our  art  not  un- 
worthy of  our  more  careful  study.  There  is  a novelty, 
however,  in  the  violent  contrasts  resulting  from  the  use 
of  parti-coloured  brickwork,  as  generally  seen  in  modern 
designs,  which  is  not  always  productive  of  the  best  effect, 
especially  when  combined  with  bold  projections,  as  they 
interfere  too  much  with  the  architectural  lines.  The  same 
objection  applies  to  the  very  prevalent  use  of  stone  of  a 
light  colour  for  quoins  and  dressings,  along  with  one 
much  darker,  for  the  general  facing. 

The  Architectural  Exhibition  is  a great  boon  to  the 
profession,  ns  it  will  afford  opportunity  of  comparing 
before  the  public  eye  the  capabilities  of  styles,  which  are 
better  tested  by  the  pericil  than  by  the  pen.  It  is  pro- 
ceeding from  words  to  things,  from  theory  to  practice. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  there  is  not  more 
importance  attached  in  this  Exhibition  to  plans  and  sec- 
tions, which  ought  to  be  as  publicly  and  prominently 
set  forth  as  elevations  and  perspective  views,  ns  the 
merit  of  a design  cannot  be  estimated  from  the  latter 
alone.  Without  plans  and  sections  it  may  be  an  exhi- 
bition of  water-colour  drawings,  but  it  is  not  an  architec- 
tural e.xhibilioii. 

The  prospects  of  the  profession,  notwithstanding  many 
evils  which  only  the  united  action  of  architects  them- 
selves can  remedy,  are  promising  and  satisfactory. 
Building  operations  ai'e  vigorously  going  forward  on  both 
sides  of  the  Mersey,  and  throughout  the  country  geuerally. 
In  the  good  old  town,  and  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Exchange,  old  buildings  are  being  replaced  by  edi- 
fices more  fitted  and  adapted  to  the  spirit  and  enterprise 
of  the  present  day ; and  our  streets  and  thoroughfares  are 
slowly,  but  steadily,  undergoing  the  process  of  improve- 
ment. 

It  is  singular  that  the  system  of  building  in  flats,  so 
common  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Paris,  has  never 
been  introduced  here.  It  has  great  advantages,  especially 
in  a large  town  where  land  is  dear  ; and  I am  convinced 
that,  were  the  attempt  fairly  made,  it  would  succeed,  not 
only  as  a money  speculation,  but  in  the  houses  being  pre- 
ferred as  places  of  residence.  Instead  of  honeycombing 
over  a whole  district  with  small  cottage  property  and 
miserable  narrow  streets,  as  has  been  lately  done  in  the 
once  beautiful  township  of  Everton,  we  should  have 
buildings  about  four  stories  high,  giving  complete  accom- 
modation to  a distinct  family  on  each  floor.  The  rooms 
might  be  of  considerable  height,  with  windows  close  up 
to  the  ceiling,  affording  ample  means  for  thorough  venti- 
lation. A larger  population  on  a given  area  would  be  by 
this  plan  better  housed,  and  at  a smaller  rental  than  by 
any  other  ; while,  at  the  same  time,  the  external  elevation 
of  the  buildings  might  possess  an  imposing  appcarcnce 
from  size  alone,  very  different  from  that  perishable  cha- 
racter ao  painfully  impressed  on  all  cottage  property. 


NEW  YESTllY-HALL  FOH  THE  PARISH 
OF  ST.  .TAJIES,  WESTMINSTER. 

Most  persons  who  have  had  occasionally  to 
traverse  that  western  arterial  thoroughfare,  Pic- 
cadilly, will  have  observed  a squat,  dingy,  brick 
building — in  appearance  that  of  a stable  or  a 
coach-house — that  has  stood  at  the  north-western 
angle  of  the  churchyard  there.  This  was  the 
vestry-room  of  the  royal  parish  of  St.  James; 
now,  however,  being  demolished,  in  order  to  give 
place  to  an  extensive  and  handsome  edifice,  to 
receive  the  name  of  the  St.  James’s  Vestry  Hall. 

The  old  building  was  erected  fifty  years  ago  by 
the  celebrated  select  vestry  of  that  day,  in  order 
to  relieve  the  church  vestry  across  the  yard  of  its 
occupancy  by  meetings  for  secular  purposes;  and 
its  two  rooms  continued  to  serve  without  altera- 
tion (other  than  that  of  the  mere  setting  up  of  a 
small  ratepayers’  gallery),  for  the  meetings  under 
the  new  order  of  things,  when,  iu  1832,  the  adop- 
tion by  the  parish  of  Hobhouse's  Vestry  Act  gave 
a parochial  council  of  thirty-six  elected  mem- 
bers. The  vestry,  however,  was  not  as  yet  execu- 
tive. The  accession  of  twelve  additional  vestrymen, 
which  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  of 
1855  authorized,  and  the  multiplicity  of  new  busi- 
ness which  the  assumption  by  the  vestry  of  its 
executive  character  brought  on,  rendered  tho 
limited  accommodation  those  two  rooms  aH'orded 
totally  inadequate  to  the  vestry’s  wants,  and  ne- 
cessitated the  provision  of  additional  committee- 
rooms  and  offices  elsewhere.  The  constantly 
recurring  inconveniences  arising  from  the  separa- 
tion of  offices  determined  the  vestry,  at  length,  on 
the  erection  of  a new  building  capacious  enough 
for  the  concentration  under  its  single  roof  of  the 
requisite  accommodation  for  the  conducting  of  all 
the  various  parish  business  %vith  convenience  and 
economy. 

The  new  edifice  is  to  he  of  two  stories,  built  of 
brick  and  Portland  stone.  The  principal  front 
will  be  to  I’iccadilly,  ranging  with  the  houses  on 
the  south  side  of  the  street;  but,  the  situation 
being  a corner  one,  and  the  side  quite  open  to 
tlie  east,  the  Piccadilly  front  is,  with  slight  varia- 
tion of  detail,  repeated  iu  the  flank,  and  will  form 
a somew'hat  striking  object  in  the  approach  west- 
ward. The  general  plans  are  by  Mr.  Howell,  the 
parish  surveyor.  The  elevation  is  a modification 
of  a design  for  the  purpose,  by  Mr.  E.  Pearce, 
architect,  selected  from  thirty-nine  designs  sent 
in,  in  competition  for  premiums  of  fifteen  guineas 
for  the  most  approved,  and  five  guineas  for  the 
.second.  The  builders  are  Messrs.  Geo.  Mans- 
field A Pon.  Clerk  of  the  works,  Mr.  Cleverly'. 
'I'ho  bnililiiig  is  to  cost  G,000L,  though  pro- 
bably its  completion  will  dip  deeply  into  an 


additional  1,000Z.  There  will  be  seventeen  or 
eighteen  rooms.  The  chief  hall  will  occupy  the 
first  floor.  This  will  he  a handsome  apartment, 
38  feet  by  27  feet,  with  lofty  ceiling,  coved  at 
the  sides,  panelled  and  ornamented,  and  perforated 
for  ventilation : with  a small  retiring  room  ad- 
joining, fitted  with  lavatory,  &c.,  Ac.,  and  a rate- 
payers’ gallery.  There  arc  several  secondary 
committee-rooms  above,  and,  on  the  ground- 
floor,  offices  for — 1st,  vestry  clerk ; 2ricl,  clerks  in 
the  vestry  clerk’s  department;  3rd,  surveyor; 
4th,  officers  connected  with  works;  5tb,  receivor 
of  rates;  and,  6th,  an  office  for  the  St.  .Tames’s 
Savings  Bank.  Rooms  are  also  provided  for  the 
medical  officer  of  health,  with  convenience  for  the 
analytical  examination  of  articles  of  food;  and 
for  the  chemical  examiner  and  gas-engineer,  should 
the  vestry  appoint  such  officer. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  those  who  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  bringing  about  the  re- 
building of  these  premises,  whilst  providing  just 
the  requisite  amoimt  of  accommodation  for  the 
economic  transaction  of  the  parochial  business,  and 
keeping  the  expense  of  the  erection  down  at  a 
price  justifiable,  under  the  circunistiinccs  of  its 
cost  being  a charge  on  rates,  to  set  up  an  edifice 
that  shall  be  worthy  the  important  site  it  will 
occupy,  and  creditable  to  the  high  standing  of 
the  jiarish, — a parish  that  has  to  raise  by  rates, 
and  disjiense  in  its  various  local  obligations,  some 
65,000^.  jier  annum.  F.  C. 


THE  ARTISTS’  BENEVOLENT  FUND. 

The  fifty-first  anniversary  of  this  fund  was  cele- 
brated on  Saturday  eveuing  last,  at  the  Freemasons’ 
Tavern,  when  about  a hundred  artists  and  friends  of 
the  Society  sat  down.  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  in  the 
absence  of  Lord  Ashburton,  occupied  the  chair. 
The  Artists’  Benevolent  Fund  •was  established  iu 
1810,  for  the  purpose  of  aftbrding  relief  to  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  members  of  the  annuity 
fund.  During  the  last  year  tho  Society  has  paid 
to  tho  widows  of  artists,  750?.,  and  a sum  of 
73?.  15s.  has  been  appropriated  to  the  relief  of 
orphans.  Amongst  those  present  were  Mr.  David 
Roberts,  11. A. ; Mr.  Millais,  R.A. ; Mr.  Sydney 
Smirke,  R.A. ; Mr.  Foley,  R.A. ; Mr.  Samuel 
Cousens,  A.R.A. ; Mr.  George  Dodd,  Mr.  L.  Haghe, 
Mr.  F.  Taylor,  Mr.  B.  E.  Green,  Mr.  C.  J.  DIraond, 
the  honorary  secretary  (to  whom  much  is  due  for 
zealous  service  in  aid  of  the  fund),  and  many 
other  well-known  names.  The  Chairman,  in  pro- 
posing the  toast  of  “ Prosperity  to  the  Artists’ 
Benevolent  Fund,”  referred  to  the  loss  that  the 
charity  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  Sir  Edward 
Swinburne,  bart.,  who  had  been  president  of  the 
Society  for  upwards  of  half  a century.  That  most 
worthy  president,  he  said,  was  horn  before  the 
Royal  Academy  was  founded,  was  a president  of 
the  charity  when  Napoleon  1.  was  on  the  throne, 
and  when  Lord  Palmerston  had  not  been  more 
than  a year  in  office.  The  Society  was  one  which 
might  well  adopt  as  its  motto,  “ Help  yourself  and 
God  Avill  help  you,”  and  it  was  founded  upon  a 
principle  of  a prudential  not  less  than  of  a bene- 
volent character.  He  appealed  to  those  present, 
and  to  society  at  large,  to  support  the  artist  as  a 
man,  and  enable  him  to  fulfil  his  vocation  as  an 
artist,  by  removing  from  his  home  those  clouds 
and  embarrassments  which  too  often  beset  his 
door,  and  crippled  his  energies.  Mr,  Godwin  pro- 
posed “ The  health  of  the  chairman.”  The  chair- 
man returned  thanks,  and  proposed  the  toast  of 
"The  Royal  Academy,”  which  was  acknowledged 
by  Mr.  Smirke.  Mr.  David  Roberts,  Mr.  Millais, 
and  3Ir.  Fcrrey,  also  spoke,  and  a considerable  sum 
was  subscribed. 


MONUMENT  IN  HONOUR  OF  DANTE. 

A COKSIDERABLE  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  intentions  of  the  commission  formed  to 
honour  the  name  of  Dante  Alligbieri,  on  tho 
occasion  of  the  sixth  centenary  commemoration 
of  his  birth.  It  had  been  proposed  to  carry 
the  Loggia  of  Orgagua  all  round  the  Piazza 
della  Siguoria,  and  to  transform  the  locality  iuto 
a national  Pantheon;  but  this  plan  was  found 
to  involve  a great  destruction  of  property  and  a 
great  expense : it  has,  consequently,  been  given  up, 
and  a new  one  projected,  which  has  already  re- 
ceived the  approval  and  support  of  the  munici- 
pality. 

It  is  now  intended  to  erect  a temple  in  honour 
of  the  poet  on  the  very  highest  point  of  the  Boboli 
Gardens,  and  the  csiilanade  of  tlie  Fortezza  di 
Belvedere  has  been  selected  for  this  purpose.  A 
noble  street  is  to  lead  np  to  it  lined  with  handsome 
residences ; and  this  is  to  be  carried  through  the 
uardens  ot  Lhc  Convenli  di  ts.iiita  Fclicita,  which 
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occupy  the  slope  of  the  hill  at  the  back  of  the 
church  of  the  same  name.  At  present  the  Fortezza 
is  approached  by  the  Via  Della  Costa,  but  the  pro- 
posed new  street  will  lie  behind  this,  ihe  situa- 
tion is  an  admirable  one,  and  the  palaces  here 
proposed  to  be  erected  will  be  most  healthily  and 
pleasantly  situated,  and  cannot  fail  to  become  an 
advantageous  and  profitable  return  for  the  money 
expended  on  them.  The  prospect  of  a great  public 
improvcineut  and  increased  wealth  to  the  funds  of 
the  city  raise  great  expectations  that  the  plan  will 
be  carried  out.  The  municipality  will  take  the 
lead  in  this  work  of  utility,  and  the  Dante  com- 
mission will  baud  over  to  it  the  profits  arising 
from  the  sale  of  the  national  edition  of  the  poet’s 
works. 

No  spot  could  have  been  better  chosen  for  a 
monument  to  Dante  than  the  charming  locality 
now  selected,  overlooking  the  Vale  of  Arno,  the 
city,  and  the  beautiful  scenery  around.  Dante 
will  thus  at  length  occupy  il  dileitoso  inonie,  the 
object  of  his  early  poetic  aspirations,  and  his  lofty 
temple  crowning,  like  an  acropolis,  the  elevated 
site,  while  it  suggests  the  glory  of  ancient  Athens, 
will  speak  to  the  admiring  stranger  of  the  reno- 
vated reputation  of  the  Athens  of  Italy  and  of  the 
fame  of  the  immortal  poet. 

H.  C.  Bahlow,  M.D. 


VAUK  LANE  AND  PICCADILLY. 

Can  nothing  be  done  to  relieve  the  pressure  of 
carts  iiud  caniages  at  the  south  end  of  Park-lane? 
If  widening  he  impossible,  could  not  the  line  of 
Doun-sLreet  be  prolonged  through  Little  Stan- 
liopc-strcct  and  the  Jlews,  into  Curzon-strect,  and 
1 he  liouscs  set  butk  15  or  20  feet  P This  would  draw 
oir  a goed  deal  of  tralfic  both  ways,  and  afford  a 
direct  line  of  communication  through  Grosvenor- 
Si^uarc,  uorllnvards.  Prom  Park-lane  to  Picca- 
dilly i.s  now  a service  of  danger  to  both  carriages 
and  pedestrians.  Pic  -v  Dexai.” 


THE  ANCIENT  TOWELS  AT  WINDSOR 
CASTLE. 

SiE, — In  your  recent  impression  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  old  Garter  Tower,  at  Windsor 
Castle,  “having  now  stood  since  the  days  of 
Henry  III., — some  full  six  hundred  years,— is  to 
bo  recased,”  and  that  “ it  will  wear  a new  face, 
with  all  its  familiar  features, — wrinkles  though 
f bey  may  be, — taken  away.”  And,  further,  that 
in  reply  to  a question  put  in  the  Commons  on  the 
2ud  instant,  by  Sir  H.  Willoughby,  in  regard  to 
the  restoration  of  the  belfry,  or  “ Julius  Ciesar’s” 
Tower,  Mr.  Cuwper  replied, — “He  bad  impressed 
upon  the  architect,  who  had  charge  of  the  repairs, 
the  necessity  of  preserving,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
ancient  character  of  the  buildings;  and  he  thought 
the  matter  might  be  safely  left  in  that  gentle- 
man’s hands.”  I would  suggest  that  the  utmost 
vigilance  is  required  in  these  matters,  on  account 
of  the  sacrifices  that  have  very  recently  been  made 
of  our  historic  building.  At  Liudisfarne,  an  un- 
lovely attempt  to  imitate  the  celebrated  “banging 
ruins  ” has  led  to  the  erection  of  a spurious  hang- 
ing arch,  as  described  in  yonr  columns.  AtLaner- 
cost,  there  has  been  “rough  handling”  of  the 
famous  monastic  remains,  as  the  bitter  letters  in 
the  Times  detail.  At  Alnwick  Castle,  the  ancient 
Percy  dining-hall,  the  falconer’s  and  armourer’s 
towers,  with  the  Norman  curtain-wall  between 
them,  have  been  all  swept  away  as  mentioned  in 
your  notice  of  this  subject;  and  at  the  abbey 
clnirch  of  Ilcxhiim,  “the  renovations  and  spo- 
liations” ])erpetrated  were  of  so  outrageous  a 
tbaraclcr  us  to  rouse  with  strong  expression  of 
indignation  yourself,  the  Ecclesiologist,  and  the 
Critic.  Ill  all  these  cases,  I presume,  “ the  matter 
Wits  safely  left  iu  the  architect’s  hands.” 

Aucu.icologia. 


§o0hs 

The  CarpaHcr  and  Joiner's  Assistant,  By  James 
Newlakps,  Borough  Engineer  of  Liverxiool. 
Illustrated  by  an  extensive  Series  of  Plates  and 
many  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood.  Blackie 
& Son,  Glaegow,  Edinburgh,  and  London. 
Amongst  the  recent  inquiries  for  books,  which,  as 
a rule,  we  are  forced  to  decline  answering,  are  two 
from  workmen  asking  to  be  directed  to  a “good 
carpenter  and  joiner’s  book.”  The  best  reply  we 
can  give  them  is  to  bring  again  nndcr  notice  Mr. 
Newland’s  work  named  above.  It  was  referred  to 
in  our  pages  during  its  progress:  but  it  is  now 
completed ; and,  with  the  whole  before  us,  we  can 
conscientiously  recommend  it  to  all  who  desire  a 
work  of  the  kind.  It  addresses  itself  to  many 


besides  carpenters  and  joiners,  as  will  be  seen 
when  we  give  an  outline  of  its  contents.  The  first 
part  is  devoted  to  practical  geometry,  teaching 
various  methods  of  constructing  the  angles  and 
the  rectilineal  and  cnrviliucal  figures  required  in 
the  daily  practice  of  the  draughtsman.  Tne 
second  part  teaches  the  nature  and  use  of  the 
various  kinds  of  drawing  instruments.  Ihe  third 
part  is  devoted  to  stereography,  comprehondjug 
the  projection  of  lines,  surfaces,  and  solids,  and 
the  application  of  this  projection  to  the  problems 
of  descriptive  carpentry  in  groins,  pendentives, 
domes,  niches,  angle-brackets,  roofs,  hip-roofs,  Ac. 
These  three  parts  thus  form  a complete  'Ireatise 
on  Lines,  a knowledge  of  which  is  an  essential 
preliminary  to  the  study  of  carpentry  and  joinery. 
The  fourth  part  treats  of  the  physiology,  growth, 
development,  and  diseases  of  timber  trees;  of  the 
mode  of  felling,  squaring,  and  preparing^  timber 
for  use,  and  of  increasing  its  durability.  It  includes 
a description  of  the  nature,  properties,  and  uses  of 
the  various  timber  trees  which  in  this  country 
are  employed  by  the  carpenter  and  joiner;  audit 
elucidates  so  much  of  the  principles  of  the  compo- 
sition and  resolution  of  forces,  and  of  the  strength 
and  strain  of  materials,  as  belongs  to  theoretical 
carpentry.  In  the  fifth  part  are  presented  ex- 
amples of  the  construction  of  timber  roofs,  domes, 
and  spires;  of  the  framing  of  timber,  the  forma- 
tion of  joints,  straps,  truss  girders,  floors,  parti- 
tions, timber  bouses,  bridges,  centres,  and  field, 
park,  and  dock  gates.  The  sixth  part  is  devoted 
to  the  illustration  of  joinery ; comp-ehending  the 
mouldings  used,  the  formation  of  joints,  gluing  up 
of  columns,  Ac.,  framing  and  finishing  of  doors, 
windows,  and  skylights,  and  the  vai'ious  methods 
of  hinging.  TLe  seventh  part  treats  of  stairs, 
staircases,  aud  bandrailing ; and  in  the  latter, 
which  is  contributed  hy  Mr.  David  Mayer,  of 
Cheltenham,  the  author  develops  simple  methods 
of  getting  out  the  wreath  by  one  bevel  aud 
squared  ordinates,  the  advantages  of  which  be  has 
tested  in  a long  course  of  practice.  The  eighth 
part  advances  the  student  in  his  knowledge  of 
drawing,  by  instruction  iu  the  projections  of  sha- 
dows, in  the  method  of  making  finished  drawings, 
aud  in  perspective  and  isometrical  projection. 

The  illustrations  are  very  good  and  numerous, 
and  extend  through  a very  ample  and  excellent 
glossary,  which  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Newlands  has  produced  a valuable  book. 


Rudimentary  and  Practical  Instructions  on  the 
Science  of  Railway  Construction.  With  Illus- 
trations. London:  Weale,  57,  High  Holborn, 
1861. 

Sm  Macponaxd  Stephenson  was  the  original 
author  of  this  useful  treatise  for  those  entering  on 
the  practice  of  railway  construction.  The  first  edi- 
tion, however,  having  soon  been  exhausted,  Mr. 
Weale,  with  tlie  sanction  of  Sir  M.  Stephenson, — 
who,  by  the  way',  prosonted  the  treatise  as  a con- 
tribution to  Mr.  Wealc’s  publications  of  technical 
works, — had  some  useful  additions  made  to  it,  and 
it  has  been  re-issued,  therefore,  anew.  The  work  is 
arranged  in  ten  divisions, — as  on  mensuration  of 
surfaces  and  solids,  surveying,  laying  out  a line  of 
railway,  tunnelling,  stations,  &c.,  and  the  whole  is 
illustrated  by  upwards  of  150  eugravings. 


The  PorrxATiON  of  Islington. — The  increase 
of  population  in  Islington  has  been  enormous.  By 
the  census  of  1851  it  stood  at  95,15-1' : by  that  of 
1861  it  is  seen  to  be  156,000,  showing  an  increase 
in  ten  years  of  60,816  persons.  Tins  is  not  entirely 
owing  to  the  new  buildings  which  have  been  erected 
there,  great  as  the  number  of  them  is  : the  deca- 
dence of  some  of  the  streets  must  also  be  taken 
into  account,  many  houses  in  which,  formerly 
occupied  by  one  family  in  each,  now  contain 
several. 

Fall  or  a New  Railway  Station  Roof  at 
Blackbuen. — On  Saturday,  the  4tli,  just  after  a 
passenger  train  had  left  the  Blackburn  station, 

' the  girders  forming  the  roof  of  the  new  station, 
numbering  fifty  to  sixty,  extending  a length  of 
about  100  yards,  and  having  a span  of  about 
100  feet,  were  blown  down  and  fell  with  a 
crash  on  the  line,  causing  the  greatest  consterna- 
tion to  all  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station,  but  fortu- 
nately inflicting  no  personal  injury.  The  accident 
(it  is  said)  will  be  a great  loss  to  the  contractors, 
Messrs.  Whitehead  A Holland,  of  Nelson,  near 
Burnley,  as  there  is  not  only  a great  amount  of 
labour  lost  by  the  girders,  which  had  all  been 
placed  in  position,  having  fallen;  but  their  falling 
has  so  broken  them  that  the  greater  part  are 
rendered  useless. 


A Deainage  System. — We  hear  of  a new 
svstem  of  drainage  patented  by  Mr.  Kinipplo, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  abolition  of  plumbers’ 
work,  cisterns,  closet  appurtenances,  pans,  traps, 
Ac.  It  is  said  to  be  self-acting,  and  not  li.able  to 
get  out  of  order.  An  apparatus  (intended  to  bo 
aiiplied  to  about  40  houses  at  West  Ham)  was 
tested  at  the  Poplar  Iron  Works  on  the  24th  ult. 

New  Steam  Reoeneeating  Apfaeatts. — Mr. 
J.  F.  Datichy,  of  Cannon-row,  Westminster,  has 
invented  an  apparatus  to  restore  the  waste  steam, 
after  it  has  been  once  used  in  the  cylinder  of  the 
steam-engine,  to  its  normal  pressure,  by  regenera- 
tion ; such  exhaust  steam  being  from  time  to  time 
reconducted  to  the  generator  to  be  again  em- 
ployed. The  inventor  anticipates  that  the  appa- 
ratus may  work  for  ten  or  more  years  without  re- 
quiring repair,  and  that  the  saving  of  fuel  will 
amount  to  50  per  cent,  in  high-pressure,  and  32 
per  cent,  in  low-pressure  engines.  The  improved 
apparatus,  it  is  said,  can  be  applied  to  all  existing 
engines  wdthout  even  stopping  them. 

Fiee  Escape  and  Hose-eeel  combined. — An 
improved  fire-escape  has  been  recently  patented  by 
Mr.  Henry  Marriott,  superintendent  of  the  Preston 
Fire  Brigade,  and  has  already  been  supplied,  it 
appears,  to  several  towns  in  Lancashire  aud  York- 
shire. We  obtain  the  following  particulars  as  to 
it  from  the  Burnley  Adeertiser : — It  consists  of 
two  ladders,  one  overlying  the  other,  the  base  of 
the  under  one  being  L\cd  in  a frame  which  runs 
upon  spring  wheels,  in  which  frame  is  a wince,  by 
means  of  wliich  the  overlying  ladder  can  be  slided 
upward  on  the  telescopic  principle.  Beforchoisting, 
astrong  canvas  bag,  open  at  both  ends,  and  of  suffi- 
cient length,  has  one  end  fastened,  open  mouthed, 
to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  so  arranged  that  when 
the  ladder  is  put  up  to  a window  or  roof  any 
person  may  get  into  the  sack,  head  or  feet  fore- 
most, and  slide  down  into  the  arms  of  two  men 
who  hold  the  bottom  of  the  bag  in  the  street 
below ; and  this  so  easily,  that  twenty  persons  may 
be  let  out  of  the  top  room  of  a five  story  building 
and  lauded  safely  in  the  adjoining  street,  without 
scar,  or  even  danger,  iu  five  minutes. 

Gas  Pipes. — A Guernsey  correspondent,  under 
the  name  of  “ Research,”  asks  whether  earthen- 
ware pipes,  as  gas  mains,  would  expand  and  con- 
tract as  iron  ones  do.  Certainly  not.  He  also 
asks  whether  such  pipes  have  not  been  used  in 
London.  Nob  that  we  arc  aware  of,  although 
there  cannot  be  a doubt  that  such  pipes  would  be 
preferable  to  iron  ones,  not  only  in  this  respect, 
but  also  in  respect  to  non-corrosion.  The  expan- 
sibility and  contractibillty  of  the  iron  gas  mains 
in  the  first  place  destroys  the  integrity  of  the 
junctions,  which  allows  the  gas  to  escape;  and  by 
reaction  with  the  materials  of  the  subsoil  in 
Loudon,  agencies  more  corrosive  than  the  gas 
itself  are  liberated;  and  not  only  the  exterior  of 
the  gas  pipes,  but  that  of  the  water  pipes,  is 
thereby  i-apidly  corroded,  while  an  abominable 
stench  is  produced,  which  Mr.  Spencer,  the  chemist, 
has  traced  down  the  sewers  to  the  black  mud  of 
the  Thames,  which,  he  says,  is  what  gives  forth  so 
intolerable  a nuisance  in  the  summer.  Earthen- 
ware pipes,  60  far  as  regards  these  objectionable 
results,  would  certainly  obviate  them;  but  iron 
pipes  are  themselves  jointed  in  some  towns  on  a 
diflerent  principle,  which  secures  them,  it  is  said, 
against  gas  leakage. 

Railway  Mattees. — The  new  station  for  the 
South-Western  and  Bristol  and  E.xeter  Railway 
Company  at  Yeovil  is  nearly  complete.  The 
station,  which  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  was  built  up 
to  March  last  by  Mr.  Taylor,  and  is  now  being 
completed  by  Mr.  Bull,  of  Southampton,  mider 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Birth  ; and  the  roofs,  which 
are  of  a modern  design,  have  been  built  by  Mr. 
M.  T.  Shaw,  C.E.,  of  London,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  T.  French,  assisted  by  one  of  Mr. 
Shaw’s  draughtsmen,  Mr.  Neal,  under  whose 
direction  the  whole  of  the  ironwork  has  been 
fitted  and  fixed.  The  large  room  is  77  feet  in 
breadth,  and  the  other  58  feet  3 inches ; they  arc 
supported  by  cast-iron  pillars.  Longitudinal  sky- 
lights have  been  introduced  on  each  of  these  roofs, 

' containing  altogether  about  15,000  superficial  feet 

of  glass. In  the  recent  sitting  of  the  Chamber 

of  Deputies  at  Turin,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  gave  a satisfactory  accourrt  of  the  state  of 
the  operations  for  cutting  the  tunnel  through 
Mont  Cenis.  He  stated  that  the  machines  em- 
ployed on  the  Italian  side  of  the  mountain  cut  out 
in  24  hours  rather  more  than  8 feet  of  rock  in  a 
width  of  nearly  10  feet.  The  machines  to  be  em- 
ployed on  the  Savoy  side  are  soon  also  to  com- 
mence. It  will  yet  bo  possible,  ho  said,  to  cut 
through  nearly  10  feet  per  day  on  each  side. 
Hopes  are  entertained  that  the  tunnel  may  be 
completed  in  .six  years. 
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Accident  with  Beickwokk. — As  a numbev 
of  workmen  were  engaged  in  finishing  the  erec- 
tion of  three  large  furnaces  Intended  for  anneal- 
ing glass,  at  the  London  and  Manchester  Plate- 
glass  Works,  in  Sutton ; and  just  as  they  removed 
the  props  used  for  supporting  the  arches;  the 
brickwork  gave  way,  and  the  whole  of  the  build- 
ing fell  forward,  completely  burying  the  work- 
men, eight  of  whom  were  seriously  injured. 

Ragged  School  Statistics.  — It  was  stated 
at  the  recent  annual  Ragged  School  Union  meet- 
ing, that  there  were  now  176  school  buildings; 
207  Sunday  schools;  number  of  scholars  during 
the  year,  25,264;  day-schools,  151;  children, 
17,230;  evening-schools,  215,  and  9,811  boys. 
Attendance  in  boys’  industrial  school,  462 ; girls’ 
classes,  2,714;  refuge  inmates,  698;  attendance 
at  religions  services,  4,340.  Number  of  volun- 
tary teachers,  2,972. 

Sanitaeigm  : Ceylon.  — We  learn  from  the 
Army  and  Kavy  Gazette  that  Government  has 
decided  on  building  a large  sanitarium  and  hospital 
for  the  soldiers  on  the  healthy  plains  of  Newe- 
ralia,  in  the  centre  of  Ceylon,  at  a height  of  about 
8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  double  that 
at  which  the  military  station  at  Newcastle,  in  St. 
Catherine’s  mountains  in  Jamaica,  is  situate. 
Captain  De  Butts,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  has 
been  ordei’ed  from  Kandy  to  put  the  design  in 
execution. 

Tendebs  foe  Pipe,  Batu. — A meeting  of  the 
local  Sewers  Committee  was  recently  held  to 
receive  tenders  for  the  supply  of  glazed  stoneware 
sewage-pipes  for  twelve  months.  The  engineer 
reported  that  Messrs.  Davidson  & West,  who  had 
formerly  supplied  the  pipes,  had  failed.  There 
were  seven  tenders.  The  Patent  Bituminized  Gas 
and  Water-Pipe  Company  sent  a specimen  of  their 
paper  pipes,  and  stated  that  their  manufacture 
was  more  expensive  than  earthenware,  but  as 
durable  as  iron  at  one-half  the  cost.  Their  prices 
were — 2-inch  pipes,  lid.  per  yard;  3-incb,  Is.  4d. ; 
4-inch,  Is.  lid. ; 5-inch,  2s.  9d. ; 6-incb,  3s.  6d.; 
7-inch,  4s.  3d.;  8-inch,  5s.;  9-inch,  5s.  lOd. ; 
10-inch,  6s.  lOd. ; 12-inch,  8s.  6d.  The  committee 
considered  that  the  earthenware  pipes,  at  one-half 
the  cost,  would  suit  the  purpose  as  well  as  the 
paper  pipes.  The  following  were  the  tenders  for 
earthenware  pipes  : — Bourne  Valley  Pottery  Com- 
pany: 3-inch,  4Jd.  per  foot;  4-inch,  5d. ; 6-inch, 
7d.;  8-inch,  Is.;  9-inch,  Is.  Id. ; 10-inch,  Is.  6d. ; 
12-inch,  Is.  lOd. ; 15-incb,  3s.;  18-inch,  43.  The 
North  Devon  Pottery  Company:  12-inch,  Is.  3d.; 
9-inch,  9d. ; 6-inch,  6d.  H.  Doulton  &Co.,  Lambeth, 
per  W.  Davey,  Bath  ; 12-inch,  Is.  2d. ; 9-incb,  8f  d. ; 
6-inch,  4id.  Alfred  Tuckett  & Co.,  Shirehamp- 
ton : 12-incb,  Hid.;  9-incb,  6id. ; 6-inch,  44d. 
Gibbs ifc Canning, Tamworth  : 12-inch,  Is.;  9-inch, 
6]d.;  6-inch,  4id.  James  May  & Son,  Bath: 
12-inch,  Is.  Id. ; 9-inch,  7id.;  6-inch,  5id.  The 
net  prices  were  quoted  in  each  case.  The  engineer 
was  directed  to  lay  the  tenders  before  the  City 
Act  Committee  at  their  next  meeting. 

The  Phoposed  NE^Y  CnUEcn  in  Maeyle- 
BONE. — Sir  : Seeing  an  account  in  your  journal  of 
last  week,  respecting  a proposed  new  church  in 
Christchurch  district,  it  forcibly  struck  me — why 
not  remove  one  of  the  City  churches  about  to  be 
taken  down  ? — say,  for  instance,  such  a fine  com- 
modious church  as  the  interior  and  exterior  of 
All-hallows,  Lombard-street,  City.  Here  you  have 
a place  of  worship  fitted  up  in  every  way  (except 
the  re-arranging  of  the  seats)  for  the  comfort  of 
the  worshipper — namely,  a church  in  which  all 
may  see  and  hear — which,  sir,  you  know  well 
is  not  the  case  in  every  church  built  after  the 
model  of  the  Middle  Ages.  For  in  All-hallows, 
Lombard-street,  as  in  many  of  these  churches, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  your  seeing  the 
preacher,  I know,  sir,  full  well  how  these  churches 
are  everywhere  spoken  against  and  witness  that 
we  have  departed  from  the  spirit  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  are  called  old-fashioned,  and — as  I was 
told  the  other  day  by  a clergyman — are  not  good 
enough  for  the  nineteenth  century;  and  you,  sir, 
may  be  no  friend  to  them.  But  all  I ask  is,  let 
any  of  your  most  prejudiced  readers  visit  many  of 
them  Sunday  after  Sunday,  and  then  go  to  All 
Saints’,  Margaret-street,  and  St.  Matthew’s,  City- 
road.  They  will  at  once  see  how  very  far  superior 
Wren’s  City  churches  (supposing  the  pews  were 
re-arranged)  are  for  Protestant  worship,  and  the 
extra  amount  of  comfort  in  them,  to  those  cold, 
cheerless,  and  dark  gloomy  structures,  as  the  one 
in  the  City-road.  If  the  rector  and  churchwardens 
of  Christchurch  were  to  act  upon  this  suggestion, 
they  would  have  a much  finer  church  for  half  the 
sum  they  have  in  hand  or  propose  to  spend ; and 
out  of  the  sum  stated  might  be  left  a large  balance 
for  the  parsonage-house. 

An  Architectueal  Sttdent. 
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Japan. — In  England  we  make  p.aper  of  tioine. 
Ill  Japan  they  make  twine  of  paper. 

The  Income  of  a Penny  Feery. — At  the 
monthly  meeting  of  the  Birkenhead  commis- 
sioners, recently  held,  it  was  stated  that  the 
income  derived  from  Woodside  Ferry — a penny 
ferry — during  the  month  of  April,  was  2,606Z.0s.  5d. 
against  2,502A  4s.  Id.  in  the  corresponding  month 
of  1860,  The  income  for  the  year  ending  on  the 
24th  of  April  last  was  30,279^.  15s.  9d.  against 
30,262?.  2s.  GJ,,  for  the  same  period  of  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

Ceystal  Palace. — The  Great  Flower  Show  of 
the  season  will  be  held  on  this  day  (Saturday),  the 
18th  instant.  The  entries  of  the  choicest  descrip- 
tion of  plants,  which  require  longer  time  than 
ordinary  to  place  in  position,  are  so  much  more 
numerous  than  usual,  that  it  has  been  found  ne- 
cessary to  notify  to  the  exhibitors  that  the  doors 
of  the  palace  will  be  open  for  the  reception  of 
flowers  at  the  early  hour  of  throe  in  the  morning. 
To  the  public  the  palace  will  be  opened  at  twelve 
o’clock  as  usual.  Military  and  other  hands  will  be 
in  attendance  up  to  seven  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  display  of  company 
in  the  great  transept  and  naves  of  the  palace  will 
rival,  if  not  out-do,  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
flowers. 

The  Dbinking-Fountain  Movement, — We 
learn  from  the  local  paper  that,  at  a recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Town  Council  of  Wolverhampton,  per- 
mission was  granted  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Mander  to  erect 
a drinking  fountain  at  the  corner  of  the  Market- ' 
hall,  opposite  the  Townhall.  This  new  fountain 
has  been  erected.  The  basin  is  of  polished  white 
Sicilian  marble.  On  either  side  are  columns  of 
polished  serpentine  marble,  with  floriated  capitals, 
supporting  a rustic  arch,  which  is  terminated  with 
a label  moulding,  springing  from  carved  bosses. 
The  key-stone  is  a carved  head  of  Neptune,  with 
a wreath  of  water-lilies.  The  water,  running  in  a 
continuous  stream  from  a water-lily  and  leaves,  in 
the  centre  of  a covered  recess,  terminated  with  a 
shell,  flows  through  a basin  into  a dog-trough 
below.  The  drinking-cups,  which  are  of  goblet 
shape,  are  of  thin  enamelled  iron,  of  French  manu- 
facture, The  whole  of  the  work,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  basin,  is  executed  in  magnesian  lime- 
stone. The  structure  is  10  feet  high.  It  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Horsman,  It  is  a handsome  gift 
to  the  town,  and  bears  the  name  of  Mr.  C.  B. 

Mander,  its  liberal  donor. A new  bronze 

drinking  fountain,  given  by  the  Bath  Band  of 
Hope,  has  been  erected  on  the  pavement  at  the 
east  side  of  Walcot  Church,  Bath.  It  is  in  the 
shape  of  a vase.  In  Walcot-street  there  is  now  a 
fountain,  the  gift  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Landon : it 
was  designed  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Davis,  and  comprises 
also  a large  trough  for  cattle. 

Gas. — The  Swansea  Gas  Company  have,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health,  fixed  their 

maximum  price  of  gas  at  4s.  per  1,000  feet. 

The  Macclesfield  Corporation  and  Gas  Company 
have  agreed  upon  terms  for  the  purchase,  by  the 
former,  of  the  local  gas-works.  It  is  stated  that  the 
arrangement  is  to  pay  50,000?.  in  bonds  at  4^  per 
cent,,  not  to  he  redeemable  for  five  years,  and  the 
Gas  Company’s  expenses  of  their  present  bill  to  be 
paid  for,  and  the  whole  concern  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  Corporation  on  the  1st  of  July  next. 

The  question  of  cheap  gas  having  been  mooted 

in  the  City  Council  of  Edinburgh,  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost incidentally  stated  that  be  had  looked  into 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  incorporating  the  gas 
companies,  and  he  had  ascertained  that  although 
there  had  been  a report  circulated  to  the  eflect 
that  the  Town  Council  had  a right  to  inspect  the 
books  of  the  gas  company,  there  was  no  founda- 
tion for  the  statement,  although  there  was  a pro- 
vision, that  while  there  was  only  one  gas  company 
in  existence,  the  dividend  should  not  exceed  ten 
per  cent, ; but  as  the  Council  had  no  statutory 
right  to  inspect  the  hooks  of  the  gas  company,  or 
to  control  the  dividend,  such  right  had  never 

been  exercised. The  revivified  gas  movement 

has  reached  Montrose. The  Pennsylvania  Rail- 

road Company  have  their  cars  lighted  with  gas. 
This  gas,  the  Pittsburgh  Chronicle  says,  is  sup- 
plied at  Altoona,  where  the  Company  make  it,  the 
coal  being  quite  convenient  for  that  purpose.  The 
gas  is  received  from  the  works;  pumped  into 
receivers  under  very  high  pressure ; and,  by  means 
of  pipes,  is  conducted  from  the  stationary  re- 
ceivers  to  the  cars,  and  there  enters  a receiver  on 
each  car,  7 feet  6 inches  high,  14  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  which,  with  a pressure  of  500  to  600  lbs., 
contains  sufficient  to  supply  two  6-feet  and  one 
3-feet  burners  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours,  or 
one  round  trip.  The  use  of  the  gas,  it  is  said, 
proves  satisfactory  to  the  passengers. 


A Rubber  at  \V’iii8t. — Indh-nihber  has  been 
put  to  a new  and  curious  use  in  making  cards, 
which  cannot  be  defaced  easily,  and  are  almost 
indestructible. 

CONVTSESAZIONE  IN  IrONMONGEBS’  HaLL. — 
We  hear  loud  complaints  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  invitations  were  issued,  and  of  the  little  real 
use  which  lias  been  made  of  the  collection  of  works 
of  art  which  was  gathered  together. 

The  Strike  among  the  Brickmakees  at 
Fayeesham. — This  strike  has  ended,the  majority 
of  the  men  having  returned  to  their  work,  while 
one  or  two  have  absconded,  and  the  principal  ring- 
leader has  been  discharged.  This  man,  together 
with  his  wife  and  family,  occupied  a “stool,”  and 
their  earnings  for  the  two  weeks  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  strike  were  respectively  10?.  and  10?. 4s. ! 
the  family  making,  in  the  first  week  alluded  to, 
50,000,  and  in  the  second,  51,000  bricks. — South 
Eastern  Gazette. 

Windows  in  Chubch  Roof. — With  reference 
to  the  mode  of  lighting  adopted  in  the  Holy 
Trinity  Clmrch,  Kuigbtsbridge,  described  by  us, 
Mr.  P.  Wilson,  of  Edinburgh,  says, — “ As  far 
back  as  1856  I erected  a large  church,  seated  for 
1,600  in  this  city,  in  which  I introduced  the  same 
mode  of  lighting;  and,  so  far  as  I was  aware  at  the 
time,  the  mode  was  entirely  my  own  invention. 
Since  then  I have  adopted  the  same  mode  of  light- 
ing in  another  church  here.  Both  churches  are 
situate  similarly  to  the  one  at  Knightshridge, 
having  houses  on  each  side.” 

The  New  Houses  of  Parliament. — A report 
has  been  issued  by  the  Royal  Commission  appointed 
in  1811  to  inquire  whether  advantage  might  not 
be  taken  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Palace  of  West- 
minster for  promoting  and  encouraging  the  fine 
arts.  With  regard  to  paintings,  the  commission- 
ers have  found  that,  under  the  existing  conditions 
of  lighting,  oil  pictures  prove  altogether  unfit  for 
the  purpose;  and  they  have  therefore  restricted 
the  works  now  in  progress  to  fresco  or  to  the 
water-glass  process  practised  in  Germany.  With 
regard  to  statues,  a committee,  consisting  of  the 
Prince  Consort  and  Lords  Stanhope  and  Llanover, 
have  recommended,  in  addition  to  Gibson’s  marble 
statue  of  her  Majesty,  already  completed  for  the 
Prince’s  Chamber,  a series  of  thirty-seven,  com- 
prising Edward  the  Confessor,  Harold,  and  then 
from  William  the  Conqueror  downwards  ; twenty 
on  the  landing-places  to  he  of  metal,  the  other 
seventeen  of  white  marble;  and  they  recommend 
that  Mr.  W.  Theed  be  invited  to  undertake  two 
of  the  latter  (William  IV.  and  George  IV.),  and 
Mr.  T.  Thornycroft  other  two  (Charles  i.  and 
James  I.),  at  800?.  each.  Accordingly  the  report 
proposes  that  the  vote  this  year  he  3,200?.,  instead 
of  the  usual  4,000?.,  for  the  balances  of  former 
grants  in  hand  for  payment  of  works  in  painting 
are  in  advance  of  those  works. 

Drilling  Oil-Wells. — A dreadful  account  of 
an  accident  from  gas  taking  fire  at  an  “oil-mill,” 
as  it  is  called,  in  Pennsylvania,  is  given  in  the 
Buffalo  Courier,  which  says  : — During  the  drilling 
of  an  oil  mill  at  Tidione,  recently,  a sudden  rush 
of  oil,  at  the  rate  of  seventy  barrels  an  hour,  took 
place,  the  stream  ascending  -ll  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Above  this  mass  of  oil  the 
gas  or  benzine  rose  in  a cloud,  for  50  or  60  feet. 
All  the  fires  in  the  neighbourhood  were  imme- 
diately extinguished,  excepting  one  400  yards’ 
distance.  The  fire  from  this  ignited  the  floating 
gas,  and  in  a moment  the  whole  air  was  in  roaring 
flames.  As  soon  as  the  gas  took  fire  the  head  of 
the  jet  of  oil  was  in  a furious  blaze,  jind  falling 
like  water  from  a fountain  over  a space  100  feet 
in  diameter,  each  drop  of  oil  came  down  a blazing 
globe  of  boiling  oil.  Instantly  the  ground  was  in 
a flame,  constantly  increased  and  augmented  by 
the  falling  oil.  At  once  a scene  of  indescribable 
horror  took  place.  Scores  were  thrown  flat,  and  for 
a distance  of  20  feet ; and  numbers,  horribly 
burnt,  rushed  blazing  from  the  spot,  shrieking  in 
anguish.  Just  within  the  circle  of  the  flames 
could  be  seen  four  bodies  boiling  in  the  seething 
oil.  It  is  supposed  that  a number  of  others  have 
been  burned  to  a powder,  close  by  the  mouth  of 
the  well.  Some  thirty-four  were  seriously  injured, 
besides  others  slightly.  At  the  time  of  the  explo- 
sion, everything  in  the  neighbourhood — sixty  or 
seventy  rods — took  fire,  and  shanties,  derricks, 
engine-houses,  and  dwellings  were  at  once  in- 
volved in  flames.  On  Friday  morning  the  oil  was 
still  rushing  up,  on  fire,  with  the  same  regularity 
and  speed ; throwing,  it  was  calculated,  at  least 
100  barrels  an  hour;  covering  an  immense  space 
with  flaming  oil, — a loss  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
well  of  from  20,000  to  25,000  dollars  daily.  No 
human  power  can  extinguish  the  flames,  and  the 
oil  must  burn  until  the  well  is  exhausted. 
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Ikstiiftion  of  Citil  Ekoinfeeb.  On  May 
7tb,  tbe  discussion  upon  the  paper  by  Mr.  G.  P. 
Bidder,  jun.,  B.A.,  on  “The  National  Defences,” 
occupied  the  whole  of  tbo  evening.  It  was  an- 
nounced that  tbc  discussion  would  be  resumed  at 
tbe  next  meeting,  Tuesday,  May  Idth,  and  that  it 
would  be  proposed  to  adjourn  until  Tuesdaj',  May 
28th,  in  order  to  avoid  bolding  a meeting  on  Whit 
Tuesday.  The  President’s  Annual  Conversazione 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  tbe  4th  of  June. 

BOMAN  Remains  at  York. — ^A  few  weeks  ago 
it  was  announced  that  a portion  of  the  w’alls  of 
ancient  Eboracum  bad  been  discovered,  running 
parallel  with  tbe  city  walls,  close  to  the  east  side 
of  Monk  Bar.  This  discovery,  says  tbe  Oateslicad 
Ohicrver,  induced  tbe  sons  of  William  Gray,  esq., 
who  occupies  ground  on  the  west  side  of  tbe  Bar, 
to  commence  an  exploration  on  their  premises  j 
and  the  result  is,  that  several  more  Roman  walls 
have  been  exposed  to  view,  some)  running  later- 
ally, and  others  longitudinally,  to  tbe  city  walls. 
Mr.  Gray  is  continuing  tbe  excavations;  and,  as 
tbe  s])ot  is  supposed  to  have  been  tbc  site  of  one 
of  the  gates  of  Roman  York,  further  discoveries 
will  probably  reward  his  researches. 

Northampton  Police  Station  and  Public 
Offices  : Competition. — Tbe  Town  Council  se- 
lected for  tbe  premium  (50Z.)  a design  signed 
“Per  hoc  Signum,”  found  to  be  by  Messrs.  Ward, 
of  tbe  Potteries,  with  tbe  proviso  that  tbe  archi- 
tects “ bo  willing,  wdthout  extra  charge,  to  furnish 
tbo  committee  with  a satisfactory  detailed  speci- 
llcation,  80  as  to  enable  them  to  ascertain  tbe  cost, 
and  provided  also  that  tbe  cost  be  found  not  to 
exceed  tbe  amount  stated  (7,050^.).”  Further, 
“ that  tbo  plans  of  all  tbe  candidates,  except  those 
signed  ‘ Per  hoc  Signum,’  ‘Felix,’  ‘ Salopia,’  and 
‘ Troy,’  be  returned  to  tbe  respective  competitors.” 
Wc  take  for  granted  the  architects  are  to  carry 
out  their  design,  or  they  will  gain  a loss. 

The  Roman  City  op  Uriconium. — Tbe  ex- 
cavations at  WroxctcT,  which  have  been  suspended 
during  tbe  winter,  are  about  to  be  resumed  with 
increased  activity.  Mr.  Botfield,  M.P.,  who  has 
so  liberally  contributed  to  the  excavation  fund 
iluring  tbc  last  three  years,  offers  a third  subscrip- 
tion of  fifty  guineas,  conditionally  that  fifty  other 
subscriptions,  of  uot  less  than  a guinea  each,  can 
be  obtained.  A considerable  amount  has  already 
been  promised  toward  making  up  this  complement ; 
but  as  with  tbe  present  intentions  of  the  Com- 
mittee it  will  be  quite  inadequate  to  meet  tbe 
expenses  of  their  operations  during  tbe  season,  it 
is  hoped  that  a much  larger  sum  will  be  con- 
tributed. Subscriptions  are  received  by  Dr.  Ilenry 
Johnson,  of  Shrewsbury,  the  Hon.  Secretary  to 
the  Committee. 

India-rubber  and  Gutta-percha  Cables 
FOR  TELEGRAPitio  WiREB.— It  appears  that  seven 
manufacturers  furnished  Professor  Wheatstone 
with  a sample  of  their  coated  cables;  and, 
having  carefully  tested  each  separately,  the 
Professor,  according  to  the  Meelianici,’  Maga- 
zire,  records  as  follows  : — “ 1st.  That  india- 
rubber  surpasses  all  other  materials  in  the 
smalluess  of  the  amount  of  its  inductive 
discharge  and  the  perfectness  of  its  insula- 
tiou.  2nd.  A coating  of  india-rubber  is  fully 
equal  to  a gutta-percha  coating  of  double  its 
thickness.”  He  further  says: — “Messrs.  Silver’s 
india-rubber  maintains  an  insulation  almost  per- 
fect up  to  92  deg.  Fahr.,  whilst  gutta-percha  is 
very  considerably  afi'ected.  Silver’s  india-rubber 
retains  its  high  insulation  with  little  or  no  change, 
and  preserves  nearly  the  same  amount  of  ^- 
charge  from  32  deg,  to  165  deg.  Fahr.” 

Accidental  Intentions  : Gun-shot. — In  an 
article  on  Accidental  Inventions  in  Macmillan^s 
Magazine,  we  find  the  following: — “A  Bristol 
plumber, — his  name  was  Watts, — retii-es  to  his 
bed  one  night  as  usual,  and  has  a most  extraor- 
dinary dream.  He  is — so  bis  fancy  paints  him 
to  himself — crawling  about  upon  a church  roof, 
about  to  solder  up  a defect  in  it ; when,  by  one 
of  those  unaccoxmtable  incidents  which  we  take 
very  quietly  when  they  come  to  us  in  dreams, 
down  goes  the  ladle  of  boiling  metal  into  a pool 
in  tbe  street  below.  ‘Try  again,’  says  old 
Honesty;  and  be  descends  to  get  his  ladle  and 
his  lead.  The  former  is  there,  sure  enough,  but 
the  latter  is  represented  by  a myriad  of  tiny, 
perfect  spheres.  With  real  material  lead,  and 
his  eyes  wide  open,  he  goes  through,  next  morn- 
ing, the  exact  process  he  has  noticed  in  his  dream, 
and — inaugurates  the  manufacture  of  lead  shot ! 
The  story  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  * the  patent  he 
had  for  bis  invention  be  sold  for  10,OOOZ.,’  and 
that  with  this  10,000?.  he  built  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  Jiis  native  city  a crescent  of  houses, 
whicii  the  citizens  weie  unpolito  enough  to 
christen  ‘ Watts’s  Folly.’” 


Kew  Gardens. — The  National  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, containing  the  Palm-House,  the  Museums, 
tbe  Aquarium,  &c.,  and  the  Royal  Palace  pleasure 
grounds,  flower  gardens,  and  new  Arboretum,  are 
now  open  for  tbe  season,  every  week-day,  from 
one  o’clock  till  dusk,  free. 

The  Gallery  op  Illustration,  Reo-pnt- 
street. — The  new  illustrations  from  real  life,  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Reed  and  Mr.  John  Parry, 
namely,  “Our  Card  Basket,”  and  “The  Two 
Rival  Composers,”  are  highly  entertaining.  The 
life  illustrations,  too,  arc  themselves  pi'oduced  in 
two  very  good  scenes.  Any  thing  given  by  these 
excellent  artistes  cannot  but  be  good;  it  is  seldom, 
however,  that  so  good  a series  of  subjects  can  be 
got  hold  of  wherewith  to  exhibit  tbelr  peculiar 
talents.  Mr.  John  Parry’s  new  song,  “ Pater- 
familias,” with  pantomimical  sketch  and  pictorial 
illustrations,  is  inimitable. 


TENDERS 

For  premises  at  Southwark,  for  Messrs.  Porkes.  Mr.  E. 

I’Anson,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  D.  Campbell ; — 

Ashby 0 0 

Gammon  2,590  o 0 

Notley 2,550  0 0 

Axford  2,544  0 0 

Downs  2,380  0 0 

Rider  (accepted) 2,380  0 0 


For  new  Girls'  School  for  the  parish  of  Kensington. 
Mr.  Q.  M.  Hills,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 


Myers 0 0 

I'Anson 1,746  0 0 

Nicholson 1,715  0 0 

W,  Bird 1,677  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham 1,645  0 0 


For  erecting  new  house  next  the  Star  and  Garter,  Ken- 
sington,  for  Mr.  J.  C.  Compton.  Messrs.  Hovenden  & 
Heath,  arcliitects.  Quantities  supplied : — 

Conder  0 0 

Little 1,250  0 0 

Holland 1,238  0 0 

\V.  Bird 1,210  0 0 

Axford  & Co 1,177  o o 


For  a new  public  house,  Enfield  Highway,  for  Mr.  M. 
Crede.  Mr.  Gosling,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied; — 

Saunders  ^^1,048  0 0 

Goff 978  0 0 

Cushing 871  10  0 

Cook  755  0 0 

Bentley. 725  0 fl 

Lcadbeater  700  0 0 

Greenwood  680  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  at  Camberwell  House, 
Peckham.  Messrs.  Tress  & Chambers,  architects  : — 

Laslctt J6-930  0 0 

Harding  800  0 0 

Deacon 720  0 1) 

Read  & Holywell  691  10  0 

Fowler  688  0 0 


For  road-making  and  gullies,  Felixstowe  Estate,  Coast 
of  Suffolk,  for  the  Conservative  Land  Society.  Mr.  James 


Wylson,  surveyor: — 

Bloornffeld  8/5  0 0 

Charon 860  0 0 

Saunders  821  0 0 

llentmore  800  0 0 

Moran  "82  17  0 

Strickson  .....  666  6 6 

Newbery  & Barnes. 677  0 0 

Hassall  & Selwood 642  17  0 

Potter  & Love 473  0 0 

Woods  460  14  0 


For  two  new  chapels  at  Oscott  College.  Mr.  E.  Welby 
Pugin,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  S,  Marples  : 

Briggs  ». . . 0 0 

Branson  & Gwyther 587  0 0 

Hevingham 55;)  6 0 


For  the  British  Schools,  Ashford.  Tenders  sent  in 
March : — 

Topper  je’1,230  0 0 

Stedcly,  Joy, &Steddy  i.iso  0 0 

Having  exceeded  the  architect’s  estimate,  they  were 
offered  again,  on  the  1 st  of  May,  when  the  following  were 
sent  ui 

Peters ^1,127  0 0 

Dryland  ik  Miles i,I20  0 0 

Tupper  1,115  0 0 

Chambers 1,099  0 0 

Fowler  1,053  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  tw’o  chapels  in  proposed  cemetery, 
Battle,  Sussex,  Mr,  Carpenter,  architect,  Hastings  :— 

Howell ^825  0 0 

Nicholas  O04  19  0 

Jones  & Bridgeland  (accepted)  . . 577  -i  0 


For  laying  out  and  drainage  of  ground,  Battle 
Cemetery.  Mr.  Carpenter,  architect,  Hastings; 


Bridgeland £SS5  0 0 

Adds 649  0 0 

Howell 629  0 0 

King  & Son filO  0 0 

Sharon  (accepted) 550  0 0 


For  building  house,  No.  14,  Oxford  Market. 
Bull,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  :— 

I’Anson £su  0 

Tubb  796  0 

Ebbs  & Sons  789  0 

Patman  & Fotheringham 767  0 


Messrs. 

0 

0 


0 


For  new  mansion,  Woodcote,  near  Warwick  Mr.  John 
Gibson,  architect : — 


Messrs.  Laurence. 
Wardlc  & Baker. . . 

Briggs 

Smith  

Ranson 

Myers  

Mansfield 

HoUand  

Trollope  

Cresswell 


4^22,820  0 0 

22,700  0 0 

21,730  0 0 

. 21,450  0 0 

21,000  0 0 

, 20,370  0 0 

19,923  0 0 

, 19,699  0 0 
. 19,434  0 0 
17.000  0 0 


For  new  warehouse  for  Messrs.  Waterlow  & Sons, 
London  Wall.  Messrs.  Hunt  & Stephenson,  architects  : — 


Baker  . . . 
Mansfield. 

Kelk 

Mills 

Ashby  . . . 
G.  Smith  . 
Lucas  . , . 
Cubitt  . . . 
Lee  & Son 
Laurence. 
Myers  . . . 


j6'1  2,293  0 0 
11,500  0 0 
11,450  0 0 
11,310  0 0 

11,298  0 0 

11,246  0 0 

11,100  0 0 

10,8/4  0 0 

10,700  0 0 

, 10,440  0 0 

10,286  0 0 


For  alterations  to  house  adjoining  the  Catholic  Church, 
Pontypool,  Monmouthshire.  Mr.  J.  S.  Slatter,  archi- 
tect:— 

Jordan  £177  0 0 

Jones 175  0 0 

Williams  158  0 0 

Knapton  135  0 0 


For  repairs  to  Marlborough  Villa,  Chase  Side,  Wincli- 
more-Iiill,  for  Mr.  G.  J.  R.  Gwynne.  Mr.  J.  Tanner,  archi- 
tect ; — 

Jones.... £}65  0 0 

Clark 162  0 0 

Patman 13S  0 0 

Guyatt  120  0 0 


For  cottages,  Rcdhill. 

Elliott 

Dover 

Humphries  

Fisher 

Bish 

Barnes  

Chapman  


Mr.  Baxendell,  a'chitect 

£-2,)9i  0 0 

1,989  7 0 

1,788  15  0 

1,720  0 0 

1,512  4 0 

1,497  13  4 

1,178  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  a,— T.  8,-H.  & Co.-J.  8.  S.-K.  R-J.  3.-0.  C.— W.  D.  Jf.— 
Dr.  8,— F,  W.  P,— A.  H.  B,— Dr.  B.  (TLanks.)— T.  D.— O.  M.— J.  W.— 
E.  C.-X.  Y.  Z.— Y.  K.  IL— F.  C.  B.— F.  JI.-W.  W.-A.  B,->Ir.  W.— 
G.T.  U.-W.  K.  {in  type.) 

NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Suhscripiion-s,  ijl'c.,  should  he 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder f 
No.  1,  Pork-street,  Covent-garden,  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor,'’  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher.” 

Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
week’s  issue,  later  than  PIVE  O’clock,  p.m., 
on  Thursday . 

Post-office  Orders  and  Bemiftances  should  be 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Morris  B.  Coleman, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EAST  HILL,  Waudswortli. — Four  Acres  of  valualde  Freehold  Build- 
ing I.WIHI,  within  fl  few  minutes’  wjilk  of  the  Wtvndswui-th  *ir  Clap- 
ham-conuuou  (CrystaJ  Palace)  railway  stations. 

]\/rESSRS.  GLASIER  & SON  will  SELL 

JY-L  hy  ATTtTION,  at  GARRAWAY''S,  on  TUESDAY.  WAY  28th. 
at  TWELVE  for  ONE,  in  one  lot,  a valuable  FREEHOLD  ESTATE, 
jileasttiilly  situate  in  an  elevated  anil  healthy  position,  ooninianding 
extensive  views  .at  East-hill,  suitable  for  any  public  or  private  iustitu- 
tlon,  villa  residences,  4c.  Tlie  soil  is  a flue  gravel.  The  land-tax  is 
redeemed.  Two-thirds  of  the  purchase  money  may  remain  on  mort- 
gage.—May  ho  viewed,  ami  particulars,  with  plans,  hod  of  Messrs. 
WILDE,  REE3,  HUMPHRY,  & WILDE,  Solicitors,  21,  College-hlU, 
Cannon-street ; at  Garraway's  j and  of  the  Auelioaccis,  41,  Charlng- 
CToas,  8.W. 


CU.VRINQ-CB038  RAILWAY.— FOURTH  CLEARANCE  SALE.— 
BUILDING  MATEIUALS. 

Mr.  marsh,  ill  conjunction  with  Messrs. 

WILLIS  it  HARROW,  is  instructed  by  the  Dli’ectors  to  SELL, 
l)y  AUCTt^,  on  the  PREMISES,  on  MONDAY,  JUNE  Srd,  1881,  at 
ONE  o'eloflr  punctually,  the  volimhle  BUILDING  MATERIALS  of 
TWENTY-FI\E  HOUSES  situate  in  Waterloo-roaif,  John-street* 
WHliam-street,  and  Com  wall-road,  comprising  sound  stock  brickwork, 
tiles,  slates,  timber  In  roofs,  floors,  sashes,  and  frames,  doors,  lead  in 
gutters,  fixtures  and  fittings.— May  he  viewed  ths  Saturday  prevlou* 
to  Sale,  and  Catalogues  had  of  Mr.  MARSH,  Ch-orlotto-row,  Mansion- 
house  ; of  Messrs.  WILLIS  4 HARROW,  West  Molesey,  Kingston, 
Surrey,  and  Alton  Hants  ; and  of  Mr.  EDWARD  RYDK,  Surveyor  to 
the  Company,  athie  Offices  in  the  South-Eastern  Railway  Terminus* 
Londou-biidge. 

STOCK  OF  A BUILDER  AND  CONTRACTOR. 

FHALL  & SON  will  SELL  by  AUCTION, 

• on  WEDNESDAY,  MAY  22,  18dl,  at  TWELVE  o’clock,  on 
the  PREMISES,  Regent-street.  Westminster,  the  ENTIRE  STOCK  of 
a TIMBER  MERCHANT,  BUILDER,  and  CONTRACTOR,  com- 
prising about— 

6,000  Yellow  De.ala,  nearly  oil  new. 

6U0  Pine  Planks  and  Deals. 

6,000  Boards,  various  thicknesses. 

1,000  Long  Yellow  Battens, 

300  Biiuuxes  of  well-seasoned  Flooring. 

10,000  FeetofI/>ng  Quartering. 

6,000  Feet  of  Panel  Boards. 

Scatfoldlng,  Poler)  and  Boards,  BulldeTs'  Implements,  Blocks  and 
Falls,  Ropes,  Chains,  Grindstones,  T^eks,  Bsitows,  20  Stocks  of 
*'b.fiwood,  and  a large  accumulation  of  various  Useful  MateriiUs 
andLffccts  too  numeious  to  mention,  removed  from  some  large 
Goyenuneut  contracts,  Charing  Cross  ILiilway,  .md  other  places. 
May  Ijo  viewed  the  day  preceding  and  morning  of  •■sale.  Catalogues 
liod  on  the  Premises';  of  tlic  Builder  and  Contractor,  Parlianient- 
street ; and  of  the  Auctioneers,  Kenningbon,  8. 

N.B,— The  Sale  will  comprise  ne.orly  400  Lots,  and  will  take  place 
at  ONE  o'clock  precisely  on  account  thereof. 
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THE  BUILDER, 


Me.  william  ELLISON, 

ARCHITECT  and  CONSULTINO  SURVEYOR. 

13.  FENCHURCH-BUILDIN03,  FENCHURCQ-STREET.  E.C. 
(fovijierly  of  Stalnsby-road)  continues  to  aiU'Ue  BUILDERS 
On  BREACHES  of  CONTRACP,  DISPUTED  ACCOUNTS.  *C. 


T 


0 INVENTORS. —THE  GENERAL 

PATENT  COMPANY  (LIMITED).  Tl.  Fleet-street.  London,  E.C. 

iiiiderUvkes  to  obtain  PATENTS  for  INVENTIONS  and  REGISTRA- 
TIONS for  DESIGN.S  at  most  moderate  charges,  Unusual  facili  es 
.'ifTorded  to  Inventoiu,  Printed  infyrmatlou  cratU  on  apnlioatiou  to 
ROBERT  St.  LATHAM.  Secretary. 


The  arts  agency  office,  No.  2, 

GREAT  JAMES  STREET,  Bedfonl-row,  London,  W.C,— Aiclii- 
tecLs,  Sim-eyors,  Engiiieert,  Buildcre,  I.lthographers,  So.  supplied 
wllli,  and  Engagements  secured  for,  Dranglitsmen  and  Clerks  of 
Works.  Drawing,  Colouring,  and  Suneying  by  tlrat-cliuia  Artists.  A 
Prospectus  obtained  by  sending  a stamped  directed  envelope. 

R.  J.  COLES,  Agent. 


B 


R I G H T 0 N.  — To  BUILDERS.— A 

PARTNER  WANTED,  in  an  old-established  firm,  in  the 
ipoddiug  business.  One  of  the  partners  wishing  to  retire  la  the  cause 
of  this  viicancy,  which  forms  au  opportunity  seldom  to  be  met  with. 
Capital  required,  about  1,5001.— For  luirtlculais,  apply  to  A.  15. 
Builder,  Post-olfice.  Brighton. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYOR8- 

PARTNERSHIP  WANTED.— A 

I GENTLEMAN,  sgod  31,  a member  of  the  Institute,  anti  some 
ye.ar»  In  practice  in  Loudon,  it  desirous  of  obtaiuing  a PARTNER- 
SHIP, of  not  less  thanikXH.  per  annum,  by  purchase  or  otherwise.  In  a 
weli-estiililished  business  in  London,  or  some  large  town.  London,  or 
a town  within  an  ciusy  distance  by  railway  preferred,  so  tliat  the 
luivertiser  might  retain  his  London  couucctiou.  References  in  strict 
contldence  will  lie  given  and  iwiuired.  Prlucipala  only  tic.ated  with. 
Address.  C.  OfBee  of  "The  Builder.” 


PARTNER  WANTED  iu  the  BUILDING 

TRADE.— The  Advertiser,  a BRICKLAYER  and  SLATER,  is 
iLiMiis  of  meeting  wilha  praclical  JOINER,  worth  about  5Ur]f.  to 
1 established  business.— Address.  W.  T.  Mr.  GAIRDNER, 
■t-road. 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS, 

PARTNERSHi  P. — The  Advertiser, 

pyssesslug  considerable  experience,  and  well  quaURcR  for  super- 
intending the  practical  department  of  tbe  profession,  would  be  liappy 
to  meet  with  an  ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR  of  Esbibllslied  Pnvctice 
In  London,  desirous  of  Fonoiog  a PARTNERSHIP.  Tbe  most  satis- 
factory references  will  lie  given  and  reguired.  Comniunicatlons 
fonsideicd  strictly  private.— Address,  stating  particulars,  to  A.  Z. 
Post-office,  Store-street,  Bedford-squarc,  W.C. 


ALDERSHOTT  LOCAL  BOARD  of 

XA,  HEALTH.— APPOINTMENT  of  3Ur.VEYOR,  INSPECTOR  of 
NUISANCES,  aud  COLLECTOR.-Notice  U hereby  given  that  the 
Mcinlters  of  the  Ablerabolt  Local  I5o;irJ  of  Health  will  at  their  next 
Meeting,  to  be  held  on  TUESDAY.  tba-Jtli  day  of  June  next,  proceed 
to  the  appoinliiient  of  a SURVEYOR,  INSPF.CTOR  of  NUISANCF.S, 
and  COLLECTOR  of  RATES,  for  tli#  District  of  Aldershott-  Tlic 
SiUsry  for  the  combined  olDctis  will  be  Oof.  per  annum,  with  apart- 
iiients,  consisting  of  a good  sittii*-room.  kitchen,  and  two  bwlrooms, 
in  tile  bouse  occupied  by  Hie  Board.  Candidates  must  be  fully  coui- 
, jieteiit  to  uerform  all  tho  duties  consoclod  with  the  rcepectlve  ofllces, 
•aud  in  adililion.  wili  havo  to  keep  tlie  room  occupied  by  tho  Boai-d  iu 
projwr  iji-dcr.  Security  will  1«  required  to  tlie  amount  of  goflf  — 
Applications,  with  testlmoniali,  to  be  sent  to  me  net  later  than 
Monday,  the  3rd  day  of  JUNE  next. 

P,  B.  MURLESS,  Clerk  io  the  llo.ard. 

Aldershott,  Dili  May,  IMl. 


TO  SHARP  AND  RISING  MEN. 

A BUILDER,  with  a Stoiidy  Business,  and 

about  sixty  hands,  requires  the  RERViVeS  of  an  experienced, 
pushing,  and  wcll-iiu.sltned  OUT-IXJOR  FOPEM.VN.  to  look  after  the 
men,  and  to  superiuteud  geriei-ally.  Advancing  w.ages  will  be  given, 
cniiimcnclng  with  3bs.  per  week.  None  but  those  wlio  know  their 
hiuiness,  and  will  do  it,  and  can  send  good  testimonials,  reed  apply, 
to  EDWARD  .TEBOULT.  Taimtoai  Somerset. 


A N APPRENTICE  WANTED,  by  a 

U.  A House  Dreorator,  Oralner,  and  Writer. — For  ad-ire®,  ai-ply  at 
Messrs.  PRITCHARD  4:  C'O.'.S,  News  Ageuta,  33,  Brewer-street, 


Regent-street,  W. 


STONEMASONS  WANTED,  at  Aiidley- 

O end  House,  Ese.-x.— Apply  on  the  Work*,  or  to  Mr.  BROWN, 


Builder.  Lynn. 


TO  ENGINEERS  and  SURVEYORS’ 

ASSISTANTS,— BOROUfJn  of  BRADFORD.-WANTED.  in 
.the  OIRce  of  Mr.  CHARLES  QOTT,  tlie  Borougli  Surveyor  and  Water 
AVorks  Manager,  a PERSON  competent  to  act  aeCLERKand  ASSIST- 
ANT. He  must  be  a neat  aud  expe.Utlous  draughtsman.  A peranu 
who  has  had  oxi'erience  in  a similar  office  will  be  proferrrf.  He  will 
ire  required  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  duties  of  the  office. 
H.ilary  JWf.  i>er  anuura.—Apptication.s,  stating  age  and  previous  oc- 
cupation, aecompitnled  liy  testimonials  of  clisracter  and  competency, 
t-j  be  forwarded  to  me  on  or  before  the  23r<i  day  of  SIAY  InstanL 
By  order,  W.  H.  IIUDSON.Town  Clerk. 

Town  Clerk's  OlTioe,  Bradford,  6lh  May,  1801. 


WANTED,  a respectable  Youth,  as  an 

APPRENTICE  in  the  countiy,  to  the  PLUMBING,  PAINT- 
ING, GLAZING, -So. ; one  that  will  have  every  opp-’jrtunily  of  learn- 
ing thoroiiglily  the  aiior-e  branches  of  luisiness.  A small  ptcinlum 
will  be  re-iulred.— Aiidress,  W.  T.  care  of  Button  Station  Master, 
Kpsom  Lino. 


TO  ARCHirECTS'  ASSISTANTS. 

WANTED,  a Thoroughly  Qualified 

ASSISTANT. — AdUres-s,  stating  nge,  lenus,  and  references,  to 
Arcliitcct,  Mesii-*.  GRIFFITH  k FARIIAN,  6t.  PaiU's  Churchyard, 


TO  PLUMBERS,  ie. 


’^T'-^^'^ED,  by  a good  Plumber,  a pemia- 

T>  nent  SITUATION.  Used  to  nil  kinds  of  town  work.  Age, 
3*1. — Address,  ROBERT*  STEPHENSON,  S,  Queen -square,  Brighton. 

"Y^ ANTED,  an  experienced  FOREMAN, 

T T tliat  can  clo  shop-front  aud  stalrca-so  work,  and  general 


TO  ORAINERS. 


YYT^^TED,  by  a Country  Firm,  a First- 

T T cla>3  WOOD  and  MARBLE  GRAINER.— Apply,  with  specl- 
nieaa.  to  THUMAS  KERSHAW,  33,  RAer-street,  Portiuan-square. 


TO  CABINET  MAKEP.S. 

TITANTED,  a Young  Man,  with  a good 

T T knowledge  of  his  trade,  for  a Permanent  SITUATION  in  a 
flrst-cUss  work,— Apply  peisonallv.  to  JOHN 
M,VRTIN,  Upholsterer  and  Oal-lnet  Maker,  10,  Hlgh-Btret-t,  Maidstone 


lU  AKllIJirj, 

WANTED,  an  ASSISTANT  DRAUGHTS- 

T T Man,  who  is  tlioroughly  conversant  with  Medheval  Art,  and 
who  lins  been  accustomed  to  draw  the  figure  for  Stained  Gltaa.- 
Apply  to  CLAYTON  i BELL,  311,  Kegent-slreet,  adfolnbig  the 
Polyteelinie  fiistlliition.  • - s 

TO  MA80N.S. 

RANTED,  good  BANKEH  MASONS. 


ART  MANUFACTURES  COMPANY. 

VXT  ANTED,  Competent  Architectural 

W DRAUGHTSMAN,  well  acqu.-iinteil  with  metol  work,  and  a 
good  colourist  : MODELLER  and  CARVER  in  stone  and  wood; 
FOREMEN  of  Brass  and  Iron  Detxartment-s ; SILVER  WORKER  ; 
ACCOUNTANT,  Ac.  accustomed  to  take  out  quantities,  superintend 
workmen’s  time  and  oilier  liooks.  None  bnt  experienced  pereons 
requireil.— Apply,  by  letter,  stating  terms  and  references,  to  F.  A. 
SKIDMORE,  Coventry. 

TO  CONTRACTORS. 

YY7"ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  as  TIMEKEEPER  orSTOREKKEPF.R.  Gooil  reference 
to  lost  employers. — Address,  H.  H.  care  of  Mr.  Denuant,  C,  Bedford- 
place,  Vauxihall-road,  Pimlico,  London. 

TO  SAW-MILL  PROPRIETORS,  TIMBEU-MEEUHANTS.  See. 

Yy -ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

VV  TlON,  as  MANAGER  or  FOREMAN  of  a Retail  Timber- 
yard  or  Saw-mill.  Good  references  to  former  employers.  Under- 
stands bookkeeping.— Address,  W.  P.  Mr.  Clark,  Suftblk  Coffee-house, 
Holboru-hill. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  GAS-FITTERS. 

TSTANTED,  to  APPRENTICE  a YOUTH. 

r V A ptemium  will  be  given.  — Direct,  A.  Z,  Boddlngton’s 
Library,  Netting  Hlll-gnte,  W. 

TO  MASTER  BUILDERS. 

Yy  ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUATION 

VV  at  the  STAIRCASE  BUSINESS.  Cati  eel  out  stairs  and 
work  handrails.— Addrens,  W,  B.  12.  Cliurch-Btrect,  Islington. 

WANTED,  a PERMANENT  SITUATION 

V V on  a Gontlemau's  Estote,  a*  CARPENTER.  Can  turn  bis 
li.nnl  to  any  part  of  tho  Building  or  Calniiet  Trades ; also  understands 
nuithincry.  Has  much  experience,  gained  by  working  in  different 
pru  ts  of  tlio  worlil.  Holds  at  present  tho  highest  position  In  a Lead 
Works  as  Foreman,  and  can  liave  most  exemplary  testimonials  as  to 
character  and  ability  from  present  and  former  employers,  extending 
over  ciglit  years.  Reasons  for  leaving,  tlio  unhealOrlness  of  present 
occupation.- Addrosa,  T,  A 20,  Camomile-street,  City,  London, 

TO  ENGINEERS. 

YYT”  anted,  by  the  Advertiser,  to  APPREN- 

V V TICE  ills  SON,  aged  1(5,  without  a premium,  The  youth  is 
stc.ady,  iiidnstrioui,  and  willing,  Most  respectable  reference  as  to 
clmracter  aiirl  capabilities  can  be  given.— .Addreos,  A.  B.  (>.  3,  Steers- 
terrace,  Walliam-green. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  DKCOU.ATOES. 

Ty anted,  by  a respectable  Youug  Man, 

T V who  can  give  fli-st-rate  references,  a SITUATION  in  a Deco- 
rator’s Estaiilishment,  He  lias  been  nccustomed  to  keep  tlie  liooks 
.olid  make  out  accounts  in  tlie  above  trade.  Can  work  at  [uiinting  and 
graining,  A moderate  distance  from  the  We>t-eud  preferred.— Address, 
A,  W.  W.  at  Mr.  luce’s,  63,  Brook -.street. 

TO  LEAD  AND  GLASS  MERCHANT.S.  AND  DEALERS  IN 
PAPERIIANGINGS. 

Yy  ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  a SITUA- 

V V TION  in  a Lead.  Glass,  and  Paperiianglng  M'arelionse.  Can 
keep  accounts,  and  is  willing  to  make  himself  generally  useful.— 
Address,  Z.  Z.  Ofllce  of  *'  The  Builder,” 

Y;\rANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  CONSTANT 

VV  EMPLOYMENT  as  CARPENTEU  at  tho  BENCH.  Used  to 
Joi-Wng,  &c.  At  moderate  wages.— Address,  J.  U.  8,  Trafalgar-place, 
Park-road,  Peckliain. 

TO  ARCHITEC'r?  AND  BUILDERS. 

^HE  Advertiser,  who  is  well  acquainted 

J_  with  every  branch  of  the  building  business,  making  working 
drawings,  aud  measuring,  Is  desirous  of  a BE-ENGAOEUENT  as 
CLERK  of  tlie  WORKS,  or  as  General  Foreman.- Address,  R.  11. 
Office  of  “The  Builder." 

TO  IRONMONGERS  AND  SMITHS. 

Young  Man,  aged  27,  a 

Vt  SITUATION  m jobbing  SMITH  or  WHITESMITH.  Can 
give  eleven  years' good  chm-acter.—  AddreM,  0.  A.  24,  Belvldere-road, 
Dimbetli. 

TO  NOBLEMEN  AND  OTHERS. 

T MIE  Advertiser  wishes  an  ENGAGEMENT 

JL  on  an  ESTATE,  to  Superintend  the  Construction  anil  Repairs 
of  Buildings,  Machinery,  kc.  Hoe  had  great  experience,  and  can  pro- 
duce the  highest  testimonials  and  references.  Fourteen  years  in  lost 
place.- -Addr^,  W.  B,  22,  Maubey-street,  Stratford.  E. 

TO  PLUMBERS.  BUILDERS,  if. 

WANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  EMPLOY- 

T T BUiNT.  as  a THREE-BRANCH  HAND,  Is  a good  plumber, 
sash  and  lead  glazier. — Address  T.  H.  20,  Carburton-stveet,  Artland- 
ro.ad,  W, 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  BUILDERS. 

rpHE  Advertiser,  aged  20,  is  desirous  of  an 

J_  F.NOAOEMENT  in  either  of  the  above  offices.  Has  been 
engaged  in  an  Architect's  office  nearly  four  years,  and  worked  at  tho 
Irench  ten  months.— Address,  H.  C.  13,  Grove-terrace,  NolliDg-blll. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

Yy ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  23  years  of 

VV  .age,  well  connected,  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  the  Office  nfa 

London  Firm,  where  be  would  be  requi^  to  take  out  quantities, 
plan,  estimate,  loeaeure  up,  ko.  or  as  clerk  of  works.  Has  served  his 
time  six  years,  to  a large  Builder,  isirtly  at  the  beach,  and  in  the  office ; 
has  lately  filled  a situation  io  a Builder’s  office,  from  whom  ho  can 
have  the  highest  lestimoaial*.  As  tho  advertiser's  principal  object  is 
to  gain  a thorougii  knowledge  oftlie  above  requirement',  salary  would 
be  a second  consideration.- Address,  T.  T.  5,  Andcrsou’s-place,  Han- 
worlli-road,  Hounslow, 

rno  EMPLOYERS.— The  ARMY  and 

L NAVY  PENSIONERS  EMPLOYMENT  SOCIETY,  No.  44, 
Charing-CKBS,  S.W.  has  on  its  registry  men  of  unexceptionable 
char.icU'r,  who  have  served  as  non-couuulssioned  officers  and  privates 
in  dillereiit  brandies  of  H.M.  .iVruiy  and  Navy.  Tliey  are  sUll  in  tlie 
prime  of  life,  and  besides  tho  advantage  of  tlicir  military  train  big  aud 
discipline,  possese  the  material  guarantee  afforded  by  a ponsiuii.aud 
are  satisfied  with  moderate  wages.  Among  them  will  be  found  men 
of  every  qu-alificatiou,  aud  fitted  for  aituatlons  of  trust  mid  responsi- 
bility. They  are  peculiarly  fltteil  for  place*  of  tlia  following  descrip- 
tion Hall  mill  door  keejiers  to  public  and  private  establiaiiments, 
messengers  to  ditto,  groome,  helpers,  and  occasionally  in-di>oi- servant* 
aud  gardeners,  jiorteis,  watchmen,  gate,  office,  aud  tiiue-keepors,  con- 
stables, storekeepers,  and  ixtrk-kecperv.  No  fees  or  exi<cuses  to  em- 
ployers or  employed. 

N B.  1 he  men  belonging  to  the  Loudon  Division  of  tbe  Corps  of 
Commlsslonualres  have  been  olilAlned  at  this  office. 

Yy ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

V V aged  86.  a SITUATION,  as  PLU.MBER  and  GABFITTER.  No 
oliji>ction  to  {filling  up  bis  time  at  iwiniing.- Addre®,  B.B.  No.  100, 
High-street,  Croydon. 

TO  ARCHITEfrS,  SURVEYORS.  AND  BUILDERS. 

YV anted,  by  a thoroughly  practical,  active 

V V Man.u  Rf.-ENGAGEMENT  lui  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  take 
the  sole  uharge  of  a nobleman’s  F.itatc.- Addeew,  ALPHEUB,  31, 
Graftou-sti-cet,  Globe-fields,  Mile-ond. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  .AND  SURVEA'ORS. 

TIHE  Advertiser,  an  experienced,  neat,  and 

X exiJcditious  DR.AUOUTSMAN.  wish®  for  a RE’-ENQAOE- 
MENT.  He  U thoroughly  conversant  with  the  routine  of  an  Archi- 
tects and  Sun'eyor's  Office,  and  can  give  good  references  from  fonner 
employers,— Address,  J.  Y.  Mrs.  Y.  M.  Evans,  Wrexham-FeckAu, 
Wrexham,  N.  Wales. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

Yy  anted,  by  a practical  Man,  'who  has 

y V conducted  largo  Public  Works,  a RE-ENOAQEMEST  os 

FOREMAN  of  MASONS.  First-class  testimonlabi  from  late  em- 
lil-iyer,— one  of  Hie  first  Loudon  firms.- Address,  B.  M.  J.  SO,  Castle- 
street,  I-<mg  Acre,  Loudon. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Yy  ANTED,  by  a BRICKLAYER,  a RE- 

T V F-NGAGF-MENT  as  WORKING  FuREMAN,  with  good  re- 
ference. Pieoc-work  preferred.— Address  to  8.  L.  No.  4.  Windsor- 
torrace,  Pimlico. 

^HE  Advertiser,  a C'ARPENTER  and 

X JOINER,  wUhes  for  EMPLOY.MENT  in  a Builder’s  Shop,  in  or 
near  Northam[iton.  Age  23.  Has  hail  14  year*’ experience  In  London, 
but  the  local  wages  accepted.— Address,  A.  M.  Z.  21,  Bow-street, 
Covent-garUen,  London,  W.C. 

TO  BUILDERS.  DECORATORS,  AND  OTHERS. 

Yy  ANTED,  by  a Youug  Man,  a permanent 

T V SITUATION,  as  DECORATIVE  PAPEUH.VNOER.  iu 

French  or  English  design*,  and  plain  painting  and  dhtempcriiig.— 

TO  ARCHIfECTa. 

rpHE  Advertiser  is  open  for  a RE-ENGAGE- 

X MENT  ns  CLERK  of  WORKS,  in  eitlier  new  works  or  alter- 
atiuivs.— Address.  J.  H.  C.  30,  CnrgStor-street,  Chancery-lane,  W.C. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

WANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

VV  Young  Mau,  .accustomed  topreimte  fair,  working,  and  deUil 
drawings,  and  acquainted  with  the  usual  dullM  of  an  office  A 
leinporary  engagement  not  olijectcd  to.  — Address.  T.  L e*re  of 
" Librarian,"  Reading-rooms,  Grange-rooil,  Hamiwtead-road,  N.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

rpiIE  Advertiser  wishes  for  a RE-ENGAGE- 

X MENT  AS  ASSISTANT  to  an  ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR. 
He  Is  aoenstomed  to  the  preparation  of  finished,  working,  and  per- 
8{>ective  drawiogH.  laud  aurveybig,  mea-suriug  works,  kc,— Addrea, 
M.  A.  Fost-otficc,  Fruices-terrace,  Coledonlan-read,  N. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Yy  ANTED,  by  a steady  Young  Man, 

VV  EMPLOYMENT  as  an  IMPROVER.-Address.  B.  Z.  Mr. 

Govaii's,  1,  Mareh-lfliie,  Greenwich,  S.E. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

EMPLOYMENT  'WANTED  at  the  Bench, 

PJ  as  IMPROVER,  by  a Young  Mon,  aged  20,— Addrees,  J.  DUKE, 
67,  Charlotte-street,  Portland -place,  W. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

Yy  ANTED,  a RE-ENG  AGEMENT  as 

V V BUILDER'S  CLERK,  by  a Young  Man  who  is  acenstomed  to 
olfice  duties,  and  has  satiifiictory  refereneo.  Age,  23.— Addrcis.  H S 
Otlice  of  " The  Builder." 

A RCHITECTURAL  ASSISTANCE.— 

i~\  Every  description  of  Architectural  Drawings,  Plans,  Eleva- 

tion.*, and  Bactlons  prepared,  and  Perspectives  Outlined,  Etched,  or 
Coloured,  by  Mr.  T.  T.  MARDON,  Jun. ; also,  Duplicate*  or  Tracing* 
of  Kiigineeriog  Drawings,  Surveys,  ke. — Addrea*.  Mr.  JIARDON  5, 
Great  James-street,  Bedfoid-i-ow,  'W.C.  Office  hour*.  Ten  to  Four. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS. 

YY/  ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  who  has 

V V served  five  years  of  bis  time,  a SITUATION  as  an  IMPROVER. 
Aditro's,  W,  W.  5ft,  Red  Lion-street,  Clerkenwell. 

Yy  ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  19,  a 

V V SITUATION  03  JUNIOR  CLERK,  In  on  Architect’s  or  Sur- 
veyor’s office.  Good  references  given  from  Inst  employer.  Would 
have  no  objection  to  go  abroad.  — Address  C.  R.  D.  SO,  Barbican, 
London,  EC. 

A MECHANICAL  DRAUGHTSMAN  Is 

/~\  desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMENT,  or  to  arrange  and  make  linisbeil 
or  working  drawings  at  Ills  own  residence.  First-rate  referencai  to 
present  employer, — Addren,  1.  F.  Mr,  Sims’s,  ISs,  W®tlx>ume-gTove, 
Paddington. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CARPENTERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  having  been  at  the 

y~\  trade  five  years,  wishes  to  ARTICLE  himself  to  that  TR.ADE. 
Apply  to  T.  B.  No.  1,  Biddle's-ploce,  UpjHir  George-street,  Bryuaston- 
square,  W.C. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

Yy  ANTED,  by  a Youug  Man,  aged  24,  a 

V V JOB  at  the  BENCH,  or  a good  Jobljlug  Shop,  for  a iicrma- 
ncncy. — Address,  W.  J.  25.  Princes-street,  Usson -grove,  N.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A N EXPERIENCED  and  Expeditiou.s 

l~\  DRAUGH’TSMAN,  thoronglily  converiant  with  the  various 
iiranchcs  of  the  profession,  will  be  illMngaged  on  tlie  29ni1  but.  and 
will  be  liuppy  to  make  an  ENGAGEMENT,  bi  town  or  country.— 
Address,  L.  IC.  Post-office,  Bath. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Yy  ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

V V aged  24.  EMPLOYMENT  os  a liondy  and  useful  tnim  in 
PLUMBING,  PAINTING,  and  GLAZING,  Is  able  to  make  himself 
generally  useful  ia  anything  required,  prlacipiiUy  at  jobbing  work. 
Wages,  24s.  i>«r  week.— Addre®,  U.  H.  Mr.  Cray’s,  33,  Psdijlngwu- 
street,  Portman-sguare,  Marylebone, 

TO  BUlLDtRS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

A THOROUGHLY  EFFICIENT  practical 

XX  SHOP  FOREMAN  is  open  to  an  ENGAOEMFJJT,  ll.u  li*<l 
cousiilerable  exi>erienco  in  London,  and  is  fully  acquaiutod  witit 
Gothic, — Address,  8.  R.  21,  Sldney-Miiuvre,  Mile-end,  E. 

TO  BUILDERS,  DEX30RAT0R8,  AND  PAINTERS. 

Yy  ANTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man, 

VV  AgoU  23,  aSI-rUATIONos  JMPRO\'ER  No  objection  to  fill 
up  ins  time  at  pakiUng.  Et-ferenc®  given.— Address,  G.  H.  44,  Great 
WilidmiJI-stccct,  Uayuaiket,  W. 

A N ENGAGEMENT  is  WANTED  by  a 

XX  Gentleman,  to  toko  the  SUR\T,YINa  DEPARTMENT  of  an 
Architect’s  Office,  or  as  AssUtont  to  a Surveyor  or  Builder.  Is  an  ex- 
cellent draughtsman,  has  becu  accustomed  to  specifications,  uiensur- 
ing.  estimating,  quantities,  .and  the  whole  routine  of  tbe  office.  Ua* 
hod  charge  of  many  jolu,  and  posseeses  fair  practical  exiierlence  in 
erery  branch  of  the  building  profeaions.— Address,  Mr.  VKRNON, 
Poat-ofllce,  Old  Bromptou. 

Yy  ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  aged  23,  a 

V V SITUATION  as  CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  Ernploymeiit  in  an 
Arcliitecfs  or  Bun-eyoris  Olfice.  Can  make  finished  and  working 
drawings,  take  out  quantities,  survey  a piece  of  land,  kc.  ’Terms 
moderate. — Adilre®,  J.  S,  [)ft,  High  Holbom. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

YY^-^NTED,  bya  steady  activeMan,  aged  38, 

y > a SITUATION  ns  FOREMAN  of  BRICKLAYERS,  or  ns 
GENERAL  FORE.M.AN,  or  to  take  M'ork  Suli-Contnict.  Noobjection 
to  go  aliro.vi.  having  been  engaged  on  works  several  years  on  tbe 
Continent.  Has  had  extensive  London  practice.  Six  years’  cliaractcr 
from  l.-ut  emiiloyer.- Address,  C.  M.  No.  10,  Powell-sU’eot  East, 
Goswell-ro.ad,  E.C. 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVKYOKri. 

A GENTLEMAN  of  experience  is  desirous 

XX  of  PKEPARINO  DETAIL  and  FINJSUF.D  DRAWINGS, 
SPECIFICATIONS,  PERSPECTIVES,  Sc.  at  his  own  residence,  and 
making  surveys  of  dllapidatioas.— Addreu,  X.  V,  Z.  No.  S8,  Pork- 
street,  CamdviMown. 

[May  18,  1861. 


whirh  lie  is  Rt  prp'ienc  enjcncpu.— auu 
AnrTUOKP,  Ko.  22,  Bislini-sgRte-etrect  Without. 

^riiOOD  THREE-BRANCH  HAND 

/\  wmits  R constant  SITUATION.  Is  a good  gasflifer,  writes  r 
coM” hani1  and  can  estimate  for  general  rcfialrs,  .tc.  Would  lake 
Piccenork  ' or  the  Management  of  a Branch  Shop.— Address,  J.  B.  8. 
13.  UeniT-slre®*  East,  Avenue-road,  SL  Johu’a-wood,  N.W. 

TO  ARCHTTECTS,  LANH  SURVEYORS,  AND  BUILDERS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  a^^ed  32,  is  open  to  an 

ENItAGEMENT.  Is  a good  Land  and  Building  Sma-eynr  and 
r>raiight*mnn.— Apply  to  J.  AY.  care  of  Brooks  £ Bc.a1,  200,  PiccadUly. 


TO  ARCnn'ECTS,  &c. 

AN  ASSISTANT  is  open  to  a EE- 

J^\.  ENGAGEMENT.  Country  prefei-red.  He  is  accustomed  to 
prepare  flnishe*!,  worked,  and  detail  Drawings,  Perspectives,  Ac. 
Would  undertake  the  management  of  an  office.— Address,  0.  Ollico 
of  “ The  Builder."  


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

A N AECHITECT  and  SUEVEYOE  in  tlie 

country  has  a VACANClY  in  his  Oifice  for  an  ARTICLED 
Pin'll,.- Address,  ARCHITECT,  16,  Bupert-lane,  Everton,  Liverpool. 


A GENTLEMAN  is  desirous  of  a RE- 

ENOAGEMENT  in  an  ARCHITECT’S  Ofllce,  in  town  or 
country,  where  facllllles  would  be  offered  for  improvement.  Can 
make  finished,  working,  and  perspective  drawings,  and  also  a.«siBt  lii 
taking  out  fiiiantities,  measuring,  *c.  Refi-renco  of  the  highest 
reepectniiilily. — Addrep  " " - • 


TO  ARCHITECrS,  ic. 

N ASSISTANT,  thoroughly  competent 

to  superintend  works  and  prepare  finished,  working,  and 

:iil  diwulngx,  desires  a BE-ENGAGEMEINT  in  town.  Has  had 

considerahle  experience  In  writing  BpeclflcationB,  t.aking  nutciuaiiti- 
ties,  *c.  Tenns,  3Cj|.  per  week.— Address.  M.  B.  S.  13,  High-street, 
Islington. 


A 


TO  R.tllAVAY  CONTRACTORS,  *c. 

An  engineer  and  SURVEYOR  is 

desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMENT,  to  go  abroad,  to  take  the 
JI.VN.VOEMENT  of  R.-UIAVAY,  CANAL,  DP.AINAGE,  or  other 
WORKS,  as  .TUNIOR  PARTNER.- Address, by  letter, -A.  B.  No.  20. 
Office  of  ■'  The  Builder." 


TO  LAND  SURVEYORS  AND  EST.ATE  AGENTS. 

A N ENGINEER  imcl  PRACTICAL 

Y’V  SURVEYOR,  at  present  in  a position  of  responsibility,  is 
desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMENT,  in  tt  well-established  firm,  us  JUNIOR 
WORKING  PARTNER.— Address,  by  letter,  X.  Z.  No.  -1.  Office  of 
" The  Builder." 


. RCHITECTS  and  SURVEYORS  having 

\ occasion  for  EVENING  ASSISTANCE,  to  auch  the  Ailvertiaer 
d l>e  haiipy  to  give  his  services  for  a few  honi-a  each  evening,  upon 
A.  F.  G.  Offlccof  " The  Buildor." 


e tenns.— Arldr 


A 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 

GENTLEMAN  will  be  happy  to  lend  his 

SERVICF-S  In  the  PREPAR.ATION  of  DRAWINGS  (cither 
ig  or  ilntshed),  VIEWS,  Ac.  at  his  own  chambers.  Terms 
ate,- Address,  J.  M.  Oifice  of  " Tlie  Builder," 


A 


YOUNG  hlAN,  of  respectable  family, 

who  is  a tolerable  lough  Carpenter,  wishes  for  a SITU.XTION 
a HOUSE  or  SHIP  BUILDER,- Address,  F,  BROUGHTON,  ", 
' terrace,  Ilford,  E. 


TO  BUnVEYOR.S  AND  ESTATE  AGENTS. 

A QUALIFIED  ASSISTANT,  a Good 

lx  Dr-aughtsmou,  Surveyor,  and  Leveller,  and  accustomed  to  pre- 
pare designs,  details,  and  specifications,  and  superintend  works, 
doiircs  a RE-ENGAOESIENT, -Address,  0.  N.  Post-office,  Watliug- 
street.  City.  E.C. 


TO  CIVIL  ENOINEER.S,  ARCHITECTS,  AND  CONTRACTORS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  of  many  years’  practical 

experience,  and  who  has  lately  held  a responsible  ]iuhlic 
appointment,  begs  to  OFFER  his  SERVICES  lu  Superintending  the 
oxecnlion  of  works,  preinrlng  designs  or  working  dmwlngs,  nieoaur- 
ing,  eiitimaling  or  taking  out  quantities,  suraoy lug,  or  levelling.  The 
advertiser,  {l>oth  from  big  general  business  habits  and  from  having 
exemted  works  on  bis  own  acconnt,  is  capable  of  acting  ns  Resident 
Superintendent  on  railway  or  other  works  of  magnitude.  First-class 
testimonials  can  lie  shown. — Address,  H.  B.  W.  4,  Darilngton-place, 
Haileyford-road,  Vauxluall,  B. 


R 


E DODGE  & GIANDONATI’S  BANK- 

BUPTCy.- INDIA-RUBBER  DRIVING  BANDS,  HOSE, 

VALVES.  £c. 

THE  I, BATHER  CLOTH  COJIPANY,  LIMITED,  M,  Cannon-stieet 
W'est,  London,  E.C.  having  purchased  a considerable  jiurtloii  of  the 
above  BANKRUPTS’  STOCK,  are  now  preiKired  to  offer  it  at  a reduc- 
tion from  list  prices. 


DRIVING  BANDS.  HOSE,  VALVES,  ETC. 

The  leather  cloth  company 

(LIMITED),  having  now  no  agents,  supply  direct  their  VUL- 
CANISED INDIA-RUBBER  BANDS  FOR  MACHINERY,  which 
they  warrant  more  durable  th.m  leather,  at  half  thecost.  These  Umda 
neither  stretch  nor  slip,  and  are  not  affected  by  heat,  cold,  or  wet. 
BOSK  for  Breweries.  Agricultural,  Building,  and  Steam  purposes. 
Patent  W.vterproof  Cart,  Wagon,  and  Rick  Covem,  and  every  deserip- 
tlon  of  India-Rubber  Goods.  All  goods  warranted,  and  a discount  of 
17^  percent,  for  cash  allowed  off'  list. 

THE  LShVTHER  CLOTH  COMPANY  (LIMITED), 

50,  Cannon-street  West,  London,  K.C. 


pAUTION,— Messrs.  DODGE  & GIAN- 

DONATI  having  issued  a circular  to  our  cnslomem,  dated  IStli 
August  last,  calling  in  question  our  notice  of  the  Istofthat  month,  wo 
think  It  neceaaary  to  inform  our  friends,  in  order  that  they  may  not 
be  misled,  that  Messrs.  Dodge  & Qiandonatl  merely  acted  ns  agents  for 
the  sale  of  our  manufactures,  and  are  not  and  never  have  been  either 
directly  or  indirectly  manufacturers  of  any  description  of  India-rubber 
goods. 

THE  LEATHER  CLOTH  COMPANY  (LIMITED), 

A.  LORSONT.  Managing  Director. 

66,  Cannon-street  West,  London,  let  November,  18611. 


JENNINGS’S  SHOP  SHUTTER-SHOE. 


i’.'SSJi’’’  in.'3IQHTI.Y  /SrDKSTEijSrira 

flUUTTEE-BAR.  Shops  referred  to  in  every  public  street  In  London 
When  ordering  the  above,  send  FINISHED  THICKNE38  of 
Bhutters.  and  the  'way  they  go  np. 

Bold  by  all  Ironmongers,  and  the  Inventor, 

„ ,,  GEORGE  JENNINGB, 

Samtary  and  Engineering  Depfil,  Hoilond-street, 
Blackfriars-roaU. 


po  CARPENTERS,  &c.— WANTED  to 

■ PURCHASE,  a small  JOBBING  BUSINF-SS,  within  twenty 
miios  of  London.- Address,  A.  B.  C.  lu?,  Murray -street.  Hoxton,  N. 

^HE  goodwill  of  a CARPENTER, 

_L  BUILDER,  Ac.  TO  BB  DTSPO.SED  OF.  The  rent  of  the  ^e- 
miaes  is  low,  on  excellent  business  is  being  carried  on,  and  satisfim- 
tory  reasons  for  leaving  will  he  given.  No  stock  is  required  to  be 
taken.- Apply  to  Mr.  GOODMAN,  Auctioneer  and  Estate  Agent,  2, 
Blshop's-ro.oii,  " Royal  Oak,"  Bnyawatcr,  W. 

rpo  BUILDERS  and  OTHERS.— TO  BE 

i DISPO.BED  OF.  with  immediate  possession, nn  old-established 
BUILDER’S  BUSINESS,  with  a first-rate  connection,  In  n market 
town  in  the  Midland  Coimtiea.  Tlie  premises,  which  ate  well  built 
and  convenient  for  caiTying  on  a large  troile,  and  near  to  the  railway 
station,  will  be  either  Sold  or  Let.  The  stock  and  plant  (not  heavy) 
to  be  t.aken  at  n valuation.— Address,  with  reference,  R.  H.  D, 
Office  of  " The  Builder."  None  hut  priueipals  need  apply. 


BUILDER’S  BUSINESS.— An  Old  Esta- 

blDhed  London  Business,  with  a good  West-end  Jobbing  Tv.vde, 
established  upwards  of  u century,  TO  BE  DISPOSED  of  on  moderate 
tenns,  the  proprietor  retiring, — Address,  61.  N.  Office  of  " Tin* 
Builder. " 


ENSON’S  IVATOHES. 

" Perfection  of  roochaiiism.’’— J/om(i/y  ro$t. 

Gold,  5 to  10  Guineas. 
Silver,  2 to  50  Guineas. 

Send  two  stamps  for  " Benson's  DIus- 
traUd  Pamphlet,"  descriptive  of  every 
constnictiou  of  watch  nuw  made,  witf 

Watches  sent  to  all  paids  ol  the  Kingdom 

Or  to  India  and  the  Colonics  for  5s.  extra. 


33  it  34,  LUDGATE-HILL, 
LONDON,  E.C. 

(ESTABLISHED  1749.) 


rpHE  VILLAGE  CLOCK.— 

I A serviceable,  well-made,  and  waiTftuled  TURRET  CLOCK,  to 
go  eight  days,  .and  strike  the  hours,  for  forty  giiineae  ; not  to  strike, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  guineas;  adapted  for  the  village  church  or 
school. — -Apply  to 

JOSEPH  FAIRER, 

Turret  Clock-maker  to  H.  M.’s  War  Department, 

186,  St.  Oeerge-street  East,  London. 


Frederick  dent,  Chronometer,  Watch, 

and  Clock  Maker  to  the  Queen  and  Prince  Consort,  and  maker 
of  the  Great  Clock  for  the  Houses  of  Porlhimciit,  Cl.  Stinnd,  and  34, 
Roy.ol  Excl.auge. 


VENTILATION— PURE  AIR. 


EXTERNAL  WALL. 

With  single  pulley,  from  6b.  each  ; with  leading  pulley,  ft-om  6s.  6d. 

These  VentlUtors  are  arrauged  so  that  tue  requlatie  quantity  of  oil 
may  be  admitted  for  tbe  due  ventilation  of  an  apartment  without  the 
slightest  draught  being  felt  by  tbe  occupants  ; and  os  they  ore  placed 
In  the  external  wall,  tneir  action  is  not  impeded  when  the  house  is 
closed  for  the  eveuing,  at  which  time  a constant  supply  of  fresh  olx  is 
most  required.- HAYWARD,  BROTHERS,  sole  Manufacturer*.  117 
and  118.  Union-street,  Borough,  London  ; and  of  all  respectable  Iron* 
mongers,  Builders,  Ac. 


QAND,  BALLAST,  and  ROAD  FLINTS. 

k?  Tf>  BUILDERS  and  CONTRACTORS.  — Fur  clean,  double- 
screened.  sharp  SAND,  ready  for  use,  BALLAST,  and  BROKEN 
FLINTS  forroads.BpplytoTUOMAS  KOKES,  West  ThiuTock  Mills 
and  Wharf,  near  Grays,  Essex.  Also  RU’ER  FRONTAGE,  TO  BE 
LET,  suitable  to  erect  factories  upon. 


Garden  gravel,  ballast,  and 

SAND  for  SALE.— Apply  to  WILLIAM  WRIGHT,  Contractor. 
Victoria-street,  King  Edward's-rood,  Hockney,  or  No.  4,  West-street, 
Cainbildge  Heath. 

A SHOOT  FOB  ANY  QUANTITY'  OK  RUBBISH. 


M 


AHOGANY.  — For  SALE,  between 

SIXTY'  and  SEVENTY  PL/INKS,  of  veiy  dry  SPANISH  and 

Honduras  JIAUOQANY,  all  thicknesses,  having  been  cut  out  above 
ten  yeai-s,  TO  BE  BOLD  a great  bargain,  fur  cash.— Apply  at  T.’  YV. 
ELLSTON’8  Timber-yard,  103,  Siiow-llelds,  King-street, jBorough,  8 E 


0 


iLD  OAK.— TO  BE  .SOLD,  si.x  Fluted 

PILASTERS.  9 feet  high,  and  alront  80  feet  run  of  deep  cornice 
..  .lUding,  and  sundry  pieces  of  oak  fittings,  all  in  their  natural  con- 
dition, never  having  been  painted  or  colouiod,  and  of  fine  colour  aud 
to  Mr,  JlAY,  Surveyor,  J’lUk -street,  Grosvenor-squaro, 


Glue  l glue  \ sound  and  strong,  5|d.  lb. 

English  and  Foreign  Glues  of  best  qualities. 

Send  orders  to 

SKITTER  & CO. 

Olue  Company’s  Oifice,  Freemantle,  near  Southampton. 


PATENT  BITUMINIZED  PIPES  for 

WATER,  GAS,  anil  DRAIN.VGK. 
iniDUCTION  IN  PRICE  on  account  of  the  Exemption  from  Duty 

These  pipes  posses.'!  all  the  properties  necess-ary  for  the  conveyance 
of  Go*.  Water,  and  also  for  Drainage  purposes,  vix.  great  strength 
great  durability,  and  perfect  inoxidabUity  ; and  being  m^n-conductovs 
are  not  affected  by  frost  like  metal  pipes  ; they  are  proved  to  resist 
a pressure  of  220  Ihs.  in  the  square  Inch  (equal  to  OOn  feet  liead  of 
water)  and  can  he  made  up  to  any  greater  strength  if  required.  They 
are  only  one-fourth  the  weight,  and  when  laid  down  are  50  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  iron  pipes;  they  are  made  in  7 feet  lengths,  and  the 
joinings  are  simple  and  Inexpeuslvo,  Tliese  pipes  have  been  iu  use 
nearly  three  years,  and  have  given  the  most  perfect  satisfaction. 
Further  particulars  as  to  joints,  Ac.  and  specimen  pipes  may  Iw 
obtained  at  the  office  of  the  Comiwiny,  on  application  to 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  YOUNG,  07,  Mark -lane,  London.  F.C. 


H 


ANCOCK’S  PATENT  VULCANIZED 

INDIA-RUBBER  WASHERS  for  Steam  JolnU. 

VALY'ES  for  Steam-Engines  and  Pumia. 
■VULCANIZED  BUFFER.S  for  Railway  Ti-ucks,  .be. 

DOOR  SPRINGS  and  BLIND  SPRINGS. 

Price  Lists  on  npidicalion,  post-free 

JAMES  LYNE  HANCOCK, 

Vulcanized  India-Rubber  Works,  8,  Goswell-road  (opposite 
Blieucei-street),  London, E.C. 


pROGGON  and  COMPANY, 

\ J Manufacturers  of 

PATENT  ASPHALTE  ROOFING, 

BOILER,  RAILWAY.  SHEATHING,  and  INODOROUS  FELT, 
For  Damp  Walls  and  Lining  Iron  Houses. 

2,  DOWGATE-HILL.  Loudon ; and  2.  GOREE  PIAZZA,  Liverpool. 


► OLONOEAU  and  LIMMER 
ASPHALTE. 


ESTABLISHED 


For  covering  Flat  Roofs,  Paving  and  Flooring  of  eveiy  description, 
especially  in  places  suldect  to  ilarop  and  vermin.  Tiiis  .Asplialte  is 
now  extensively  used  for  paving  Stables  (os  shown  above).  t)ie  absence 
of  joints  preveuting  the  generation  of  ammoni.a.  For  Climates  and 
Prices.  &c.  Ac.  apply  to  JOHN  PILKINGTON,  15,  Fish-street-hill, 
London,  E.C. 

Country  nullders  supplied  with  Asph.alte  in  Bulk  for  covering 
Footings,  Baru  Floors,  Ac.  with  instructions  to  lay  it  down. 


TO  RAILWAY  CONTRACTORS, 

BUILDERS.  PAVIORS,  and  OTHERS.— TO  BE  SOLD,  a large 
quantity  of  ASPHALTE  and  MINERAL  TAR.  Will  be  told  iu  lots, 
to  suit  purchasers. — rarticulam  and  aamplo  may  be  had  of  Mr. 
THOMAS  SANDERS,  Ship-broker,  15,  Mark-lane,  City. 


PARTS,  LADDERS,  BARROWS,  &c.— 

GEORGE  ELL,  Manufacturer  of  Carts,  Vans,  Waggons,  Trucks, 
Biid  Implements  for  railways,  town  use,  agriculture,  and  exporta- 
tion, CONTRACTORS’,  BUILDERS’,  and  DECORATORS’  TRADE 
UTENSILS. 

G.  E.  has  constantly  on  hand  a Stock  of  CARTS.  BARROWS, 
LADDERS,  TRESTLES,  STEPS,  Ac. 

DOBBIN  and  other  CARTS,  specially  adapted  for  exportation, 
with  Wrought-iron  Wheels. 

SCAFFOLDINO,  LADDERS,  BARROWS,  TRESTLES,  STEPS,  Ac. 
LENT  ON  HIRE. 

Price  Lists  on  apiilicntion. 

GEORGE  ELL. 

EUS'fON  WORKS,  3UG  and  .368,  EUSTON-EOAD,  N.W. 


;iTOURBRIDGE 

3 RAILWAY  WAGGON  COMPANY 

(Limited). 

WORKS-THE  WHARF,  STOURBRIDGE. 
MannfacturerB  of  Railway  Waggons,  Trucks,  and  every 
description  of 

RAIL-WAY  IKON-WORK. 

For  terms  of  Sale,  Hire,  or  Repairs  of  Trucks,  Ac.  apply  to  the 
Manager,  at  the  YVork*. 


TYOR  CONTRACTORS’  WAGGONS, 

I ' DOBBIN  CARTS,  BARROWS,  and  RAILWAY  PLANT, 
Apply  to  HUGHES  A MARCH, 

Engineers  and  Timber  Mercluinta,  Falcon  Works,  Loughborough. 


iRINKING  FOUNTAINS. - 


J y THE  BF.STDE3iaNSardgreateatvarietyINIRON,BRONZE, 
OKANTTB,  and  MARBLE,  to  be  obtained  from 


WILLIAM  HOOD,  Fountain  Maker, 

12,  UPPER  TIIAMES-STREET,  LONDON. 


TNSIDE  WATERPROOF  CASEMENTS.  — 

I The  objection  to  French  YVindows  haa  hitherto  been  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  them  water-tight,  which  can  now  be  completely 
overcome  by  RATTRAY  A TICKELL’S  PATENT,  au  invention 
simple,  and  yet  so  efficient,  that  when  tc.'<ted  by  a force-punip  their 
windows  are  proof  .against  both  water  imd  air,  with  easy  facility  for 
cleaning- — Applic.ation  to  JOHN  RATTRAY,  34,  Minahull-strcet,  or  to 
JOHN  TICKELL,  South  Hail-street,  Str.angeways,  where  sjiecimens 
can  b»  viewed  and  tested,  and  ari'iingements  made  for  ordei*,  or  per- 
mission to  work  from  their  latent. 

Mancliester,  la'll. 


A TKINSON  & CO.  Carpet  Wareliouse- 

YTjl,  men.  Cabinetmakers,  Upholsterers,  Drapers,  and  Bilk 
Wer>.crs.  69  to  7.5,  Westmjoster-bridge-road,  I.anibeth,  respi-etfully 
Invite  nil  inspection  of  llieii-  very  large  STOCK  of  FURNITlfRE  ; 
also  evciT  description  of  CARPETS  of  the  latest  p.atternH.  A New 
Show-Room  h.os  just  been  oiwm-d,  with  a very  choice  assortment  of 
Silk  and  Wool  D.imasks,  Cliinfxes,  the  present  season's  Muslin 
Curtains,  Table  Covem,  Ac.— Ulustmteil  .Catalogues,  containing  the 
most  recent  designs,  forwarded  free. 


TO  BUILDERS,  CONTRACTORS.  AND  OTHERS. 

Ellis  lever,  west  Gorton  Works, 

Manchester,  is  prepared  to  supply  his  Improved 

WATERPROOF  COVERS,  TARPAULINS, 
AWNINGS,  &c. 

In  any  size  and  colour.  Prices  will  be  sent  on  application,  addressed 


Tarpaulins  for  covering  roofs 

during  Repairs,  SCAFFOLD  CORD,  aud  every  description  of 
ROPE  used  by  Builders  upon  the  lowest  terms.  Marquees  and  tem- 
porary Awnings  on  sale  or  hire.  Orders  per  post  receive  the  most 
prompt  atteution. 

H.  PIGGOTT, 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

I TARPAULINS  for  COVERING  WORKS. 

SCAFFOLD  AND  HEMP  ROPE  FALLS. 

AWNINGS  FOR  FOUNDATION  STONES. 

CARY  & PRIER, 

DE  BEAUVOIR  FACTORY.  SOUTHGATE  ROAD,  N. 


TO  ARCHITFA.TS,  DRAUGHTSMEN.  AND  OTHERS. 

SALE,  price  Ten  guineas,  a Superior 

TABLE,  suitable  for  drawing  large  plans  on,  oak  frame  aud 

mahogany  top,  (over  solid  piece),  12  feet  by  :i  tent  5 inches,  drawers  on 
— ’•  side. — Inquire  of  Mr.  P.  TERRY,  0,  IDitton-ganUn. 


TTOR 

_lj  TAB 


PUEE  STATUAEY  MAKBLE! 

L PURE  STATUARY  MARBLE  1 ! 

PUKE  STATUARY  MAKBLE ! ! I 
in  slalM  of  lai-ge  ilimeuslons,  can  be  had  at 

M.  W.  JOHNSON’S  MARBLE  WORKS, 

363,  EUSTON  ROAD,  London,  N.W. 

Pure  Statuary  Marble, Chimney  Pieces,  Table  Tops,  ire. 


BELLMAN  & IVEY, 

SCAGLIOLA  MARBLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

14,  BUCKINGHAJI-STREET,  FITZROY-SQUARB, 

I-ONDON,  w. 

F.xecute.  in  the  most  workman-like  manner,  COLUMNS,  PILAS- 
TE^,  PEDE.STALS.  ORNAMENTAL  TABLE.S,  &e,  to  any  design,  lu 
imitation  of  the  moat  rare  and  expensive  marbles,  of  which  they  havo 
for  inspection  a large  a.isortmeut,  Including 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  SCREEN, 
exhibited  at  theGreat  Exhibition  of  1661,  and  for  which  a Prize  Medal 
”’08  awarded.  They  also  execute 

PLASTERERS’  WORK  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

IN  THE  YTERY  BEST  MANNER  AND  ON  THE  MOST 
, REASONABLE  TERMS. 

Also  Manufatcuren  of  Superior  and  Improved  Plaster  of  Paris 
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The  Condition  of  Edinburgh. 

EFORE  going  into  particulars 
under  the  beads  mentioned  in 
our  last  paper  on  tbe  condition 
of  the  Scottish  capital,*  let  us 
refer  to  a singular  fact  sup- 
plied by  Dr.  Stark  (whose 
valuable  labours  in  this  di- 
rection are  well  known),  in 
proof  of  our  assertion  as  to 
its  unhealthiness.f  The  pro- 
portion of  deaths  above  60 
which  occurs  in  every  1,000 
deaths  of  the  population,  is — 

In  England  and  Wales  ..  229 

In  London 206 

In  Glasgow  129 

In  Liverpool 112 

In  Edinburgh 36'54 

revelation  is  surely  some- 
startling.  The  figures,  we 
suspect,  are  based  on  the  census 
of  1841,  since  which,  in  all  proba- 
Vn]j^'  bility,  the  rate  of  longevity  in 
/^1  Edinburgh  has  increased.  But  then, 

ccBteris  paribus,  the  rate  of  longe- 
7ity  in  other  cities  will  have  in- 
JUfl  creased;  therefore  the  ratio  will 

remain  equal.  But  even  this  is  not 
^ the  worst.  In  this  lower  depth 

there  is  a lower  still.  Dr.  Stark  proceeds,  in  his 
subdivision  of  death-rate  in  the  city,  until  be 
arrives  at  the  following  melancholy  results 


Gentry  and  professional  men 4”'22 

Merchants  and  traders 36-63 

Artisans 25’28 


And  this  lowest  depth,  we  are  informed,  is  owing  to 
the  overcrowded  and  intolerably  filthy  state  of  the 
closes  in  the  old  town,  which  are  scarcely  ever  free 
from  malignant  fever.  The  late  Dr.  Alison  supports 
this  statement  in  bis  treatise  on  “ Contagious 
Fevers ; and  Mr.  Chadwick  has  something  to  the 
same  effect  in  his  General  Sanitary  Report. 

As  we  have  said,  this  terrific  mortality  is 
due,  first  of  all,  to  the  overcrowding.  For  a num- 
ber of  years  back  the  increase  of  population 
in  Edinburgh  has,  from  a variety  of  reasons, 
not  been  met  with  a corresponding  increase  in 
the  number  of  houses.  Railways,  breweries, 
public  works,  public  buildings,  new  churches, 
new  colleges,  new  streets,  have  been  erected  on 
the  ruins  of  dwelling-houses  which  were  inhabited 
chiefly  by  the  working-classes,  and  situate  for 
the  most  part  in  the  densely-populated  quarters 
of  the  Old  Town.  Two  results  arose  from  this  : 
in  the  first  place,  the  increasing  population  were 
thrust  into  the  remaining  houses;  and,  secondly, 
this  over-crowding  produced  its  inexorable  results 
in  an  increase  of  mortality  J. 

The  Edinburgh  people  themselves  have  demon- 
strated, to  our  entire  satisfaction,  that  the  Old 
Town  is  over-crowded  to  an  extent  which  we  may 
well  pronounce  alarming  and  dangerous.  Dr. 
Foulis,  a benevolent  physician  of  that  city,  in  a 
pamphletwhichhe  published  some  years  ago,  called 
attention  to  the  growing  evil,  which  seems  still  as 
prevalent  in  Edinburgh  as  it  is  in  London,  of 
pulling  down  dense  masses  of  houses  in  the  teeth 
of  an  increasing  population.  " The  population,” 
he  says,  “ has  increased  during  the  last  ten  years 
by  25,038.  This  sum,  divided  by  that  of  the 
average  number  of  five  to  a farbily,  will  give 
us  5,000  families  living  in  Edinburgh  in 
1851  wl?o  were  not  there  in  1841.  To  ac- 
commodate these  families,  one  of  two  ways 
must  be  supposed.  Either  5,007  houses  were 

• See  p.  293,  ante. 

t Quoted  in  Fullarton’s  “Gazetteer  of  the  World” 
art.  " Edinburgh,”  under  the  head  of  Vital  Statistics. 

J On  this  head,  fee  Mr.  Maepherson’s  Report  on 
Houses  for  the  Working  Classes  of  Edinburgh. 


unlet  in  1841,  or  between  that  year  and  1851, 
5,007  houses  have  been  built.  But  what  is 
the  fact  ? We  find  in  1841,  that  few  bouses  were 
empty ; and  in  1851,  instead  of  5,007  houses 
having  been  built,  more  than  half  that  number 
have  been  knocked  down.  How,  then,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  inquire,  have  these  25,038  individuals 
been  accommodated  ? The  questiou  is  too  easily 
answered  : they  have  been  closer  packed.” 
This  result,  indeed,  appears  on  the  very  front  of 
the  census  for  1851.  The  inhabited  houses 
were  20,946,  giving  a proportion  of  8 inhabitants 
to  each  house — a most  unusually  large  number — 
and  may  he  partly  explained  on  the  principle  that 
the  Edinburgh  houses,  which  in  the  Old  Town  are 
composed  of  single  floors  or  flats,  have  not  always 
been  so  distinguished;  and  that  a single  tenement 
may  sometimes  figure  in  tbe  returns  as  a single 
house.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Thorburn,  a 
distinguished  statistician  of  the  city,  has  shown  by 
his  analysis  of  the  Census  of  1851,*  that  the 
Old  Town,  where  the  evils  of  overcrowding  are 
most  conspicuous,  had  increased  in  the  previous 
ten  years  in  the  almost  incredible  ratio  of  27  per 
cent.  This  is  tbe  average  of  the  whole  parishes. 
But  the  increase  of  the  most  crowded  parishes 
was  41  per  cent.,  and  of  this  increase  50  per  cent, 
were  males,  and  32  per  cent,  were  females. 

It  is  not  easy  to  realize  the  consequence  of  these 
figures.  But  we  may  institute  a comparison.  The 
most  crowded  district  of  London  is  the  sub-district 
of  St.  James’s,  in  Berwick-street,  Westminster.f 
We  know  something  of  the  condition  of  the  in- 
habitants there;  and  it  has  fallen  to  our  lot  in  the 
course  of  events,  to  make  a tolerable  acquaintance 
with  their  misery%  The  number  of  human  beings 
who  are  crowded  together  on  an  acre  of  ground 
in  Berwick-street,  is  432.  The  number  of  persons 
to  an  acre  in  the  Tron  church  parish, — that  is, 
the  most  crowded  district  of  Edinburgh, — is  526. 
We  have  been  informed,  moreover,  on  good  au- 
thority, that  in  a conjoined  population  of  three 
parishes  in  the  Old  Town,  there  are  at  this  mo- 
ment 10,000  souls  living  in  a space  of  twenty 
acres.  Sometimes  there  are  150  persons  to  one 
common  stair.  Sometimes  as  many  as  sixteen 
families  reside  on  a single  flat  of  a common  stair. 
Dr.  W.  T.  Gairdiner,  whom  we  have  already  quoted, 
has  compared  the  death-rate  of  these  districts 
with  that  of  the  more  favoured  localities  of  the 
New  Town ; and  from  his  researches  we  are 
enabled  to  institute  the  following  most  painful 
parallel : — 

Three  streets  in  the  Neio  Town. 


Annual  death-rate  per  1,000  living 12 

Ditto  of  males 20 

Ditto  of  females s 

Ditto  of  children  under  flve 43 

Three  closes  in  the  Old  Toicn. 

Annual  death-rate  per  1,000  living 33 

Ditto  of  males 45 

Ditto  of  females 2.3 

Ditto  of  children  under  five 173 


These  figures  appear  to  us  so  terrible  that  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  increase  their  natural  effect 
by  the  obvious  contrast. 

We  might  add  our  own  observations ; but  we 
have  no  wish  to  aggravate  what  is  really 
admitted  to  be  a painful  case.  Nor  shall  we 
stay  to  offer  even  the  smallest  tribute  of  unsoli- 
cited sympathy.  There  is  a depth  of  misery, 
sometimes,  when  all  human  consolation  is  in  vain. 
It  is  no  wonder  the  Edinburgh  people  are  a reli- 
gious people.  Their  pilgrimage  lies  through  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  We  can  at  length 
understand  the  principle  which  once  puzzled  Lord 
Palmerston  as  it  did  ourselves,  and  probably  every 
sensible  man  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed, — the 
national  terror  and  humiliation  upon  the  approach 
of  an  epidemic.  Who  can  estimate  the  sorrows 
and  trials  of  the  poor  demoralized  inhabitants  of 
these  deadly  alleys  and  wynds?  What  a fatal 
significance  those  statistics  acquire  when  we  come 
to  the  children ! 

* Quoted  in  the  art.  “ Edinburgh,”  Encyclapadia  Bri- 
tannica. 

t Vide  Repoit  of  the  Committee  on  Metropolitan 
Drainage. 


It  should  seem  that  even  the  Church  has  been 
awakened  to  the  sad  story.  The  Rev.  Dr, 
Begg,  whose  labours  in  the  cause  of  social  reform 
we  have  previously  heard  of,  submitted  last  year  a 
Report  to  the  General  Assembly,  in  which  the  evil 
is  described  as  so  vast  and  multifarious,  so  chronic 
and  deep-seated,  tbe  general  public  have  become 
so  indifferent,  and  the  poor  victims  so  incapable 
of  making  an  effort  for  their  own  emancipation* 
that,  unless  the  entire  Christian  patriotism  of  the 
country  is  roused,  there  is  but  little  hope.  One 
statement  occurs  in  this  Report  which  calls 
for  our  assent.  It  has  been  more  than  once 
laid  down  as  an  axiom  by  the  Builder ; but  that 
is  nothing.  We  are  told  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Dumbarton  that,  generally  speaking,  the  poorest 
characters  and  the  poorest  houses  go  together; 
and  that  the  character  of  the  tenant  and  tho 
character  of  the  tenement  exercise  a reciprocal 
influence  on  each  other  for  good  or  for  evil. 

But  to  proceed.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  grati- 
fying to  find  that  numerous  associations  for  build- 
ing houses  for  the  working  classes  have  sprung  into 
existence,  and  have  planted  colonies  here  and 
there  in  tbe  most  densely-populated  districts  of 
tbe  city.  At  Pilrig-street,  in  the  Cannongate,  at 
Rosemount,  at  Stockbridge,  and  particularly  in 
the  Abbey-hill,  large  blocks  of  houses  have  been 
erected.  These  houses  have  been  so  recently  and 
fully  described  in  our  columns  by  Mr.  Roberts 
(see  Builder,  p.  683,  vol,  xviii.),  that  we  shall  not 
recur  to  them.  Unfortunately  it  turns  out  that  a 
greater  number  of  houses  have  been  pulled  down 
within  tbe  same  period.  The  Free  Church  College 
has  broken  into  the  Lawnmarket.  Shakspeare- 
square  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  new  Post-office; 
and  Lord  Cockburn-street — of  which  we  gave  re- 
cently an  engraving* — has  absolutely  ploughed 
into  the  vitals  of  the  ancient  and  gigantic  piles  of 
building.  In  truth,  Edinburgh  at  this  moment 
stands  sadly  in  want  of  some  power — a power 
which  Earl  Derby,  to  the  disgust  of  the  political 
economists,  would  supply  from  the  State — that 
would  prevent  a wholesale  and  indiscriminate  de- 
struction of  workiog  men’s  houses  without  some 
adequate  provision  for  the  ejected  population. 
We  must  confess  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  political 
economy  with  cholera,  or  with  the  Irish  famine; 
but  this  overcrowding — the  most  desolating  sorrow 
of  our  large  cities — seems  to  us  a case  quite 
analogous. 

We  now  come  to  the  drainage.  From  time 
immemorial,  Edinburgh  has  been  drained  by  two 
well-known  streams,  tho  Foul  Burn  aud  the 
Water  of  Leith.  The  Foul  Burn,  which  flows 
eastward,  is  the  ancient  outlet  of  the  celebrated 
North  Loch.  In  all  probability  it  does  not  dis- 
charge more  than  200  or  300  cubic  feet  of  waterper 
minute  into  the  sea  near  Portobello  ; yet  this  con- 
temptible sewer  has  given  rise  to  more  inquiry, 
e-speriraent,  and  discussion,  and  has  been  the 
object  of  moi'e  public  meetings  and  Parliamentary 
papers  than  any  stream  of  equal  size  in  the 
British  Empire.  And  lierc  is  the  reason.  Upon 
these  barren  slopes,  between  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Edinburgh  and  the  sea,  through  which  this  de- 
lectable streamlet  meanders,  have  been  made  the 
greatest  experiments  in  modern  Europe  on  the 
agricultural  problem  of  irrigation.  Some  fifty 
years  ago  an  occupier  of  land  in  the  village  of 
Restalrig  began  to  cut  horizontal  outlets  for  the 
sewage  matter  across  his  meadows;  and  thus 
began  a system  of  irrigation  which  has  since  boon 
extended  over  300  acres — in  fact,  the  whole  of  the 
land  on  the  east  between  Holyrood  Palace  and  the 
sea.  Many  successive  crops  of  grass  are  now  an- 
nually produced  there,  which  yield  an  enormous 
revenue  to  the  proprietors  of  the  soil — the  Earl  of 
Moray,  and  Mr.  Millar,  of  Craigentiimey.  In  the 
very  centre  of  these  irrigated  meadows  stand  tho 
cavalry  barracks  of  Piershill. 

It  luas  been  repeatedly  alleged  by  tbe  inhabitants 


• Seep.  625.  vol. . xviii.  Our  illustration  conveys  a good 
idea  of  the  closely  packed  dwelling-houses  cf  the  Old 
Town,  io  one  of  its  most  singular  aspects. 
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that  this  system  of  irrigation  is  at  once  illegal  and 
injurious  to  the  public  health.  A report  of  a com- 
mittee of  the  police  commissioners,  now  before  us, 
puts  the  case  in  the  strongest  terms.  The  conter- 
minous proprietors,  they  say,  have  no  right  to 
the  sewage  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  But  sup- 
posing they  had,  they  have  no  right  to  create 
with  that  sewage  a succession  of  fcetid  stagnant 
marshes,  so  foul,  so  nauseous,  and  so  disgusting, 
that  no  language  can  describe  them.  The  cholera 
of  1832  decimated  the  Inhabitants  of  Restalrig. 
The  meat  in  the  larders  of  Piershill  could  not  be 
kept  from  rapid  decomposition.  The  health  of  the 
troops  suffered.  Ague,  marsh  fever,  erysipelas, 
were  common  diseases  in  the  hospital.  It  was 
also  asserted  that  tho  milk  produced  by  the  un- 
happy  animals  which  are  fed  on  this  drainage 
grass,  is  in  the  highest  degree  unwholesome  and 
unfit  for  food.  With  a far  deeper  import  it  was 
broadly  insinuated,  in  the  same  publication,  that 
the  palace  of  Holyrood  was  from  these  reasons  a 
most  unsafe  residence  for  her  Majesty  and  the 
royal  family.  These  allegations  were  met  at  the 
time  with  a counter  statement  for  the  proprietors,* 
from  which  an  impartial  observer  may  discover 
that  there  are  at  least  two  sides  to  the  question, 
and  that  the  defenders  had  not  the  worst  side- 
The  whole  controversy  has  been  set  at  rest  by  the 
Royal  Commission,  who,  in  their  Report,t  have 
pronounced  that  the  irrigation  at  Edinburgh  is 
comparatively  innocuous,  and  that  with  proper 
precautions  it  might  be  made  wholly  so. 

We  have  no  great  wish  to  disturb  this  view  of 
the  case ; but  we  think  it  proper  to  point  out  that 
this  Report  altogether  wears  more  of  the  aspect 
of  arbitrary  assumption  than  that  of  calm  judicial 
inquiry.  Mr.  Austin  and  his  coadjutors  make  too 
much  of  the  Lazzeretto  at  Milan ; and  any  phy- 
sician who,  being  solemnly  interrogated,  should 
tell  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  such  a piggery 
are  possessed  of  thoir  natural  and  proper  state  of 
health,  we  should  certainly  think  either  inte- 
rested or  insane.  There  can  bo  no  doubt,  reason- 
ing a priori,  that  this  spreading  of  sewage  over  the 
outlying  meadows  of  large  towns  must  be,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  noxious,  and  must,  to  that 
extent,  interfere  with  the  normal  conditions  of 
existence,  and  predispose  the  inhabitants  to  con- 
tagious disease.  Our  own  inquiries  at  Edinburgh 
support  this  conclusion.  We  have  been  told  by 
persons  on  whose  judgment  we  can  depend,  that 
in  hot  weather  the  smell  proceeding  from  the 
meadows  between  the  cavalry  barracks  and  the 
village  of  Restalrig  is  sometimes  intolerable.  We 
have  also  heard  that  cases  which  now  and  then 
occur  of  slight  accidents  to  the  workmen  engaged 
on  the  irrigation  are  difficult  of  cure.  We  shall 
probably  return  to  this  question.  In  the  mean- 
time let  us  point  out  that  the  sewage  ought,  at  all 
events,  to  be  distributed  by  subsoil  drains,  as  the 
Commissioners  suggest  in  their  Report,  in  place  of 
open  ditches,  as  they  are  at  this  moment;  and  on 
this  head  we  refer  the  Edinburgh  proprietors  to 
Mr.  Alderman  Mecbi,  of  Tiptree  Hall  Farm,  in 
the  county  of  Essex.  Wo  shall  add  here  that,  on 
the  western  slopes  of  the  city,  on  the  grounds  of 
Dairy,  another  rapidly-extending  tract  of  meadows 
is  subjected  to  the  same  system  before  the  sewage 
reaches  the  Water  of  Leith. 

We  have  something  more  to  say  about  Edin- 
burgh. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

Tub  space  wo  have  devoted  to  the  lectures 
delivered  in  connection  with  the  Architectural 
Exhibition  has  lessened  our  ability  to  return  to 
the  collection  of  designs.  In  truth,  moreover, 
it  must  be  said  that  opiuion  of  the  collection 
does  not  improve  on  continued  examination.  Of 
real  architecture  the  quantity  displayed  is  not 
very  large,  and  good  draughtsmanship  is,  we  are 
forced  to  say,  but  sparingly  exhibited.  Amongst 

* Statement  explaining  the  N.ature  and  History  of  the 
Agncultutal  Irrigation,  near  Edinburgh.  1810. 

+ “ I’reliminnry  Reportof  the  Commissioners  appointed 

to  inquire  into  the  best  Mode  of  Distributing  the  Sewage 
of  Towns,”  vol.  x.xxiii,,  sess.  1857-8. 


THE  BUILDER. 


the  exceptions  we  may  place  Mr.  T.  H.  Watson’s 
drawings  of  tho  morning  chapel  of  St.  Paul’s  ca- 
thedral, which  obtained  the  silver  medal  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  December,  1860.  In  our  pre- 
sent number  we  take  a second  illustration  from  the 
Exhibition  (357),  and  proceed  to  name  a few  draw- 
ings to  which  we  have  hitherto  not  referred.  6, 
“Godolphin  School.  Design  submitted  in  Competi- 
tion.” A.  W.  Blomfield.  This  would  have  made 
a very  good  building, — Gothic,  of  course, — with 
colour  sparingly  introduced.  11  is  a carefnl  litho- 
graph, showing  part  of  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Lich- 
field Cathedral,  from  a drawing  by  J.  Drayton 
Wyatt.  19,  a set  of  sketches  on  the  spot  of  “ The 
Church  of  Notre  Dame,  Dijon,  Franco,”  by  Edward 
PAnson.  Mr.  I’Ansonis one oftbewisemenwho re- 
main students,  and  never  waste  asummervacation. 
75,  “ Design  for  Congregational  Church  aboxit  to 
be  erected  at  Bayswater,”  John  Tarring.  Corin- 

thian.with  two  turrets,  andaporticoof  four  columns. 

92,  “Design  submitted  in  competition  for  the 
North  Riding  Infirmary  at  Middlesbro’,”  Walton 
& Robson.  The  elev’ation,  Gothic  in  style,  is 
heavy  and  gloomy,  and  does  not  suggest  light  and 
thoroughly  well  ventilated  wards.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  in  a case  where  plan  is  everything,  that 
no  plan  is  given.  The  absence  of  plans  and  sec- 
tions throughout  tho  exhibition  is  to  he  deplored. 
108,  “ Mission  House,  now  being  built  in  Bedford- 
bury,St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields,”  A.  W.  Blomfield, 
fitting  and  appreciable.  118,  “New  Offices  at  the 
corner  of  Feuchurch-street  and  Rood-lane,  City : 
erected  by  Messrs.  E.  & S.  Edwards,”  Henry 
Dawson,  A substantial-looking  building,  with  red 
pointed  arches,  as  the  fashion  is,  and  a cornice 
somewhat  over  heavy.  12-1,  “ Principal  Stair- 
case, and  second  or  Bedroom  Staircase,  Amesbury 
Abbey,  Wilts,  for  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  Bart.;” 
J.  J.  Cole.  Italian  in  stjlc ; tho  detail  careful  and 
elegant.  132,  "The  Diocesan  Training  College, 
Winchester,”  John  Colson.  Its  style  is  Tudor ; the 
outline  pleasantly  varied ; the  upper  windows  seem, 
too  small  for  healthful  chambers.  The  building  is  to 
be  faced  with  S wanage  stone,  with  Box  ground-stone 
dressings,  and  will  cost  7,500f.  180,  "South-east 
View  of  Coombe  Cliff  House,  Croydon,”  E.  C. 
Robins.  A good  sound-looking  house,  Italian  in 
style,  with  belvidere.  The  cost  is  put  down  at 
uuder  5,000/.  Plan  is  wanting.  187,  “ One  of 
the  selected  designs  for  the  Barnesley  Ceme- 
tery,” J.  G.  Stapelton,  Jun.  A chapel  in  the 
Geometrical  style,  with  bell-turret  at  the  junction 
of  what  would  seem  to.he  nave  and  chancel, — but , 
that  in  a cemetery  chapel  this  division  is  not 
usually  called  for.  203,  “ Trinity  Church,  Shaugai, 
China,”  Stevens  & Robinson.  It  is  intended  to 
accommodate  600  persons ; and  as  woodwork  de- 
cays quickly  in  that  climate,  ironwork  has  been 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  roofs.  The  effect 
of  the  exterior  is  nob  ecclesiastical,  — rather 
that  of  an  ugly  summer-house.  217  and  236, 
John  Norton,  set  forth  the  “ Proposed  New 
College,  Clifton,”  a handsome  huildiug,  in  the 
Geometrical  style,  having  a central  tower  with 
overhanging  turrets  at  the  angles.  Mr.  Norton 
is  making  rapid  and  satisfactory  progress  in  his 
profession.  288,  “Design  for  Drinking- Fountain,” 
W.  G.  Smith.  In  this  stone  and  metal,  in  Mediawal 
forms,  are  not  very  happily  combined.  The  water 
falls  from  points  in  a mass  of  rockwork,  in  centre  of 
basins,  over  which  Is  a canopy  of  metal,  supported 
on  four  small  columns.  291,  “ Photographs  of  a 
portion  of  the  series  of  cartoons  for  Eton  College, 
chapel  windows  designed  and  executed  in  stained 
glass,”  Messrs.  O’Connor.  These  include  some 
fine  figures.  887  to  390  inclusive,  mark  a taste- 
ful set  of  drawings,  illustrating  a design  for  a 
house  for  four  brothers,  amateurs  in  literature 
and  art,  sent  in  for  competition  to  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  and  for  which  first  honourable 
mention  was  awarded  to  R.  Phene  Spiers.  It 
consists  of  three  blocks'  (the  centre  probably  in- 
tended for  receptions  and  use  in  common),  con- 
nected by  Loggio.  The  style  is  Italian. 


ON  THE  REVIVAL  OF  STYLES.  * 

It  will,  I think,  readily  he  granted,  though  the 
proposition  is  by  no  means  a mere  truism,  that,  if 
wc  arc  to  have  good  architecture  in  England,  we 
must  have  a good  national  style;  and  it  will  also 
be  granted  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  such  a 
style  to  have  originated  entirely  at  home ; for,  by 
discarding  all  that  can  he  traced  to  foreign  sources, 
we  shall  leave  ourselves  very  few  materials  on 
which  we  can  work.  The  questions  wo  have  to 
consider  are  these : — “ Have  we  at  present  any 
stylo  of  our  own  ?”  “ Are  we  likely  to  work  out  a 

* Reail  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  at  the  Architectural 
Exhibition,  on  Tucsci.ay  evoning  last,  Mr.  E.  B.  Lamb  in 
the  chair. 
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new  style  from  our  own  resources  and  from  the 
materials  we  can  command?”  Ought  we  to  en- 
deavour rather  to  revive  some  ancient  style  ? and, 
if  so,  in  which  of  those  before  us  are  wo  most  likely 
to  he  successful?”  I assume,  of  course,  that  wo 
are  desirous  of  establishing  a style  applicable  to 
all  our  purposes,  capable  of  combinations  of  the 
highest  beauty  and  grandeur,  and  opening  a suf- 
ficient field  to  the  genius  of  the  architect  as  well 
as  to  that  of  the  sculptor,  painter,  and  other 
artists  who  may  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  his 
work. 

I am  not  sure  whether  we  are  not  apt  to  draw 
too  nice  a distinction  between  building  and  archi- 
tecture, and  to  take  away  from  the  province  of  the 
latter  such  works  as  our  ordinary  dwelling-houses, 
cottages,  street  fronts,  and  the  like,  unless  they 
claim  a title  to  it  by  adopting  the  most  prominent 
features  of  some  ancient  or  Medimvul  style.  But, 
in  truth,  every  structure  is  architectural  which 
shows  that  thought,  care,  and  skill  have  been 
bestowed  upon  its  appearance.  Avery  small  amount 
of  ornamental  detail,  if  it  be  well  designed,  or  well 
chosen,  and  well  applied,  will  often  be  sufficient  to 
represent,  as  it  were,  a more  elaborate  system; 
while  a careful  study  of  forms  aud  proportions, 
even  if  there  be  no  ornament  whatever,  according 
to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  may  give 
a building  a high  place  among  architectural  com- 
i positions;  and,  therefore,  I said  it  was  no  truism 
I to  assume  a good  national  style  to  be  necessary,  if 
I we  would  have  good  national  architecture.  For  a 
! building  may  be  architecturally  good  and  yet  have 
I no  feature  which  marks  it  as  decidedly  belonging 
to  some  recognized  style,  or  the  adoption  of  which 
would  originate  a new  style.  But,  though  a few 
examples  of  this  description  may  be  imagined,  and 
some,  perhaps,  are  actually  to  be  found,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  taste  of  architects,  uuguided  by 
rules,  should  concur  in  the  production  of  such 
buildings  throughout  the  land. 

We  must  have  cheap  buildings.  Of  churches  I 
shall  presently  speak  more  at  large;  but  we  must 
have  public  buildings  of  various  kinds,  as  well 
as  private,  the  erection  of  which  shall  involve 
little  or  no  unnecessary  outlay ; whose  adornment 
or  adaptation  to  style  shall  form  a very  insig- 
nificant item  in  the  cost,  compared  with  what 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  good  work,  con- 
venient arrangement,  and  sound  and  durable  con- 
struction. 

Now,  if  there  be  any  style  or  manner  In  which 
these  buildings  are  generally  designed,  or  have 
been,  so  long  as  anything  like  unity  of  purpose 
prevailed ; are  we  to  consider  it,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  to  be  the  national  style,  with  the  power 
of  adding  such  a system  of  ornament,  whether 
invented  or  borrowed  from  foreign  or  bygone 
styles,  as  shall  best  harmonize  with  its  own  prin- 
ciples of  construction  and  composition;  so  that 
between  buildings  of  the  highest  and  humblest 
class  there  shall  be  a certain  relationship  and 
unity  ? or  ought  we  to  have  one  style  for  our 
ordinary  buildings,  and  another  for  works  (to  uso 
the  expression  of  our  neighbours)  of  a monu- 
mental character  ? 

And,  again,  does  our  ordinary  or  vernacular 
architecture  belong  to,  or  readily  assimilate  with, 
any  recognized  style,  so  that  the  ornaments, 
general  forms,  rules,  and  principles  of  that  style 
may  he  adopted  and  engrafted  upon  it,  without 
changing  its  character,  or  rendering  it  less  fit 
for  its  pui'poses  ? With  regard  to  the  first  of 
these  questions, — it  strikes  me  that  any  essential 
incongruity  between  our  vernacular  and  monu- 
mental styles  would  he  productive  of  great  in- 
couveuience,  and  probably  offer  a serious  obstacle 
to  the  advancement  of  either.  For  n large  class 
of  buildings,  public  and  private,  will  necessarily 
occupy  a place  between  the  two,  being  neither 
merely  vernacular  nor  yet  altogether  monumen- 
tal. And  it  is  on  these  that  the  character  and 
aspect  of  our  great  towns  will  depend.  Iii  such 
buildings  something  more  may  be  allowed  to 
ornament  than  in  those  of  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  class ; and  yet  considerations  of  economy 
must  not  be  altogether  thrown  aside.  If  there  be 
that  cougruity  between  the  highest  and  lowe.st 
class  which  makes  their  difference  to  consist  in 
degree  rather  than  iu  principle,  then  tho  archi- 
tect of  tho  nJiddle  class  has  merely  to  apportion 
to  circumstances  his  amount  of  expenditure  in 
ornament.  There  is  no  actual  line,  or  barrier,  by 
which  he  must  be  decidedly  controlled,  or  which 
he  must  decidedly  overleap,  so  as  to  attach  his 
work  to  one  or  other  of  two  distinct  classes,  tho 
vernacular  and  the  monmnentfd. 

But  if  there  be  a manifest  break  between  the 
two,  a clear  line  of  demarcation,  on  one  side  or 
other  of  which  the  architect  must  take  his  stand, 
is  it  not  likely  that  the  result  will  often  ho,  on  tiie 
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one  hand,  pretension, extravagance, and  the  sacrifice 
of  convenience  to  show?  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  lower  side  of  the  harrier  he  taken,  neglect 
and  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  architect,  as  if 
his  employment  were  beneath  his  care  and  con- 
sideration ? 

We  must  inquire,  then,  if  there  be  any  style 
which  we  may  call  our  own,  perfectly  suited  to  the 
w’antsofthe  present  day;  expressive,  or  capable 
of  being  made  ex2)re8sive  of  the  spirit  of  the  age ; 
and  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  embrace  both 
vernacular  and  monumental  works,  and  that  large 
class  which  partakes  of  both  characters.  If  we 
would  view  the  matter  in  its  proper  light,  we 
must  go  back  somewhat  more  than  a century. 
So  many  of  our  cheaper  structrrres  are  of  an 
ephemeral  character,  and  so  many  of  our  more 
expensive  ones  are  built  according  to  the  fancy  of 
the  architect  or  his  employer,  that  they  cannot  be 
said  to  represent  any  national  or  permanent  style 
whatever.  But  if  we  look  at  several  domestic 
structures,  whether  insulated  mansions,  or  forming 
parts  of  streets,  of  about  the  date  of  Queen  Anne’s 
reign ; we  may  find  something  not  at  all  unworthy 
to  be  taken  as  a national  style ; combining  many 
artistic  qualities  of  no  mean  order  with  dignity, 
durability,  and  convenience.  There  is  a house  of 
about  the  period  of  which  I speak,  at  the  entrance 
of  Camberwell,  which  I never  pass  without  being 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  its  composition.  It 
owes  little  or  none  of  this  beauty  to  ornament, ; 
for  nothing  can  be  plainer  or  more  simple  in  this 
respect.  Owing,  however,  to  its  detached  posi- 
tlon,  it  admits  of  a ground  plan  more  favourable 
to  variety  of  outline  and  a play  of  light  and  shade 
than  can  usually  be  obtained  in  houses  forming 
part  of  a street.  But,  both  in  the  metropolis  and 
in  country  towns,  we  see  houses  which  may  be 
referred  to  the  same  type  or  style  of  architecture, 
more  or  less  enriched,  which  give  no  small  degree 
of  grandeur,  and  some  picturesqueness  to  many  of 
our  street  views. 

The  style,  it  is  true,  became  unpopular  when  a 
more  formal  imitation  of  the  Greek  models  was 
affected;  and  still  more  so,  when  as  a natural 
consequence  of  this  depressing  formality,  classic 
architecture  became  less  in  fashion,  and  the  fancy 
for  Medimval  architecture  began  to  prevail.  Many 
fine  specimens  were  consequently  pulled  down  to 
make  way  for  structures  of  more  pretension,  but 
less  real  merit;  as,  for  instance, 'the  school  at  Bir- 
mingham; but  this  is  no  proof 'that  the  style  is 
unsuited  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  or  of  the  English 
nation,  and  that  it  might  not  with  advantage 
again  occupy  the  position  of  a national  style.  To 
go  no  further,  it  harmonizes  with  the  character  of 
the  houses  we  build  when  we  work  without  re- 
ference to  style,  and  are  guided  solely  by  the  con- 
sideration of  our  own  requirements,  the  state  of 
society,  climate,  and  material. 

If  there  be  any  fitting  system  of  ornament  by 
which  such  bouses  may  be  enriched,  without  sacri- 
fice of  convenience  and  adaptation  to  purpose,  and 
at  the  same  time  sanctioned  by  antiquity,  or  some 
recognized  school  of  art,  and  therefore  capable  of 
being  carried  out  according  to  certain  rules,  such 
system  may  be  worked  into  our  national  style; 
and,  supposing  it  has  already  been  applied,  it  has 
then  become  a part  of  our  national  style,  no  matter 
from  what  quarter  it  may  have  been  derived; 
provided  that  the  buildings  on  which  we  have 
engrafted  it ; be  what  we  should  naturally  design 
with  a view  to  our  convenience,  and  that  the  style 
itself,  or  system  of  ornament,  be  conformable  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  with  its  advancement  in 
art,  science,  and  general  characteristics  of  civili- 
zation. I believe  this  is  the  only  legitimate  sense 
of  the  term  “revival,”  as  applied  to  an  ancient 
style.  Eor  revival  does  not  consist  in  the  mere 
reproduction  of  forms  or  decorations,  which  may 
at  any  time  be  obtained  by  a clever  copyist,  nor 
even  in  the  occasional  appearance  of  a work  con- 
ceived inthetruespiritofthe  period  whichits  archi- 
tect intended  to  represent,  such  as  the  kitchen  at 
Alnwick  Castle,  designed  by  Mr.  Salvin,  a truly 
original  composition,  and  one  which  will  bear 
comparison  with  any  corresponding  work  of  the 
best  Medimval period;  but  in  the  establishment  of 
the  style  in  such  a manner  that  it  shall  be  uni- 
versally and  I may  say  instinctively  employed; 
that  it  shall  not  only  admit  of,  but  actually  sug- 
gest, such  modifications  as  circumstances  mai’ 
demand ; that  it  shall  never  appear  to  be  forced 
upon  the  ordinary  or  vernaculai*  architecture,  but 
rather  to  flow  from  it  naturally  and  readily  • that 
so  far  from  exhibiting  any  tendency  to  unfit  a 
building  for  its  proper  purposes,  it  shall  even  seem 
to  render  its  adaptation  to  them  more  complete ; 
that  instead  of  constantly  reminding  us  of  its 
foreign  or  remote  origin,  it  shall  impress  us  with 
the  feeling  that  it  might  be  the  growth  of  our  own 


age  and  country  (and  this  cannot  be  the  case,  if  it 
bears  the  stamp  of  a totally  different  era  in  the 
progress  of  refinement) ; and  above  all,  it  ought 
to  convey  the  impression  that  it  has  been  based 
on  practical  grounds,  and  is  not  the  offspring  of 
mere  fancy  or  sentiment. 

We  know  that  two  styles  are  asserting  rival 
claims  to  the  architecture  of  the  future.  At 
present  they  seem  to  assume  a hostile  attitude 
towards  each  other,  and  show  hut  llttlo  tendency 
to  coalesce,  though  it  is  certain  that  any  style 
likely  to  grow  and  flourish,  and  mark  the  charac- 
ter of  the  age,  must  combine  elements  possessed 
by  each.  At  the  same  time  it  is  equally  certain 
that,  to  secure  that  unity  which  is  essential  to  the 
very  life  and  existence  of  a national  style,  one  of 
them  must  occupy  a superior  position,  and  the 
other  take  a subordinate  one.  These  tw’o  styles  are 
the  Classic,  and  the  Gothic,  or  Medimval.  We  will 
give  each  the  broadest  definition ; considering  the 
Classic  to  comprehend  the  Grecian,  which  its 
scanty  remains  present  to  us  under  rather  a severe, 
if  not  monotonous  aspect,  though  a careful  study 
of  them  shows  its  artists  to  have  been  gifted  with 
powers  of  imagination  as  vivid  and  fertile  as  those 
ivhich  have  been  developed  in  any  era  of  human 
history;  the  Roman,  which  combined  the  Greek 
with  other  elements;  and  the  revived  Italian, 
which  was  introduced  about  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  has  more  or  less  steadily  held  its  ground  ever 
since.  The  Mediawal  style  may  be  considered  to 
have  commenced  on  the  decline  of  the  Roman,  in 
the  fifth  or  sixth  century  or  earlier;  and  we  may 
trace  its  principles  through  the  Byzantine,  Roman- 
esque, Saxon,  and  Norman,  till  it  culminates  in 
that  Pointed  or  Gothic  style,  which  sheds  a lustre 
on  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies. 

With  which,  then,  of  these  two  styles  does  our 
vernacular  architecture  best  harmonise  ? From 
which  of  them  does  it,  with  most  propriety,  borrow 
its  decorations  ? 

Let  us  suppose  a house  front,  forming  part  of  a 
street,  to  have  two  stories  above  the  ground  floor, 
each  with  four  windows.  This  seems  as  likely  an 
arrangement  as  any  to  suit  general  convenience. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  pay  attention  to  the 
proportions  between  the  length  and  width  of  the 
windows,  and  to  the  breadth  of  the  spaces  which 
divide  them.  The  probability  is  that  we  may 
satisfy  the  eye  in  this  respect  without  the  least 
sacrifice  of  comfort.  As  to  the  form  of  the  window 
opening,  there  can  be  little  doubt  the  rectangular 
is  most  convenient,  when  woodwork  is  rcijuired,  as 
it  must  be  in  dwelling-houses ; and  when  the 
ceiling  is  fiat,  and  the  height  of  the  room  limited, 
the  contraction  of  breadth  at  the  top  which  an 
arched  window  involves  may  cause  an  incon- 
venient diminution  of  light.  But  if  stone  lintels 
are  not  to  be  obtained,  and  brick  or  small  stones 
are  principally  employed  in  construction,  then  the 
head  of  the  window  must  be  an  arch.  This  ought 
not  to  form  a perfectly  horizontal  line,  both  as 
being  apt  to  sink,  which  produces  an  unpleasant 
effect,  and  as  disguising  the  construction,  by  giving 
an  arch  the  form  of  a lintel.  A decided  curve 
should  therefore  be  given  ; but  the  less  it  deviates 
from  the  straight  line,  the  less  will  he  the  sacri- 
fice of  those  advantages  which  belong  to  the  rect- 
angular  form.  A segmental  arch,  comprising  a 
very  small  arc  of  a circle,  is  satisfactory  to  the  eye, 
easily  fitted  up  with  woodwork,  and  unites  the 
qualities  of  convenience  and  constructive  truth. 

It  is  accordingly  very  commonly  adopted,  and  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  palace,  the  mansion,  and 
tbe  cottage. 

We  have  now  obtained  a front  not  unpleasant 
to  the  eye,  but  altogether  devoid  of  ornament; 
although  the  care  bestowed  upon  its  proportions 
and  arrangement  entitles  it  to  bo  classed  as  an 
architectural  composition.  How  are  we  to  begin 
if  we  want  to  enrich  it?  There  is  probably 
notbing  in  the  internal  arrangement  to  suggest  a 
division  by  vertical  lines,  for  the  partitions  between 
the  several  rooms  may  be  arbitrary  and  irregular. 
The  real  lines  of  the  building  must  he  horizontal, 
as  it  is  evidently  divided  by  ceilings  and  floors 
into  several  stages.  If  the  position  of  these  be 
marked  by  good  and  efi'ective  string  courses,  and 
the  whole  crowned  by  a rich  cornice,  we  are  at 
once  in  possession  of  a meaning  and  telling  system 
of  ornament  which  will  give  tbe  front  an  air  of 
considerable  richness,  ^eveii  if  we  go  no  further. 
As  the  Classical  style  is  that  in  which  the  horizon- 
tal line  predominates,  we  shall  naturally  be  led  to 
look  to  it  for  examples  of  such  cornices  and  string- 
courses as  we  require;  and  we  shall  find  that  it 
furnishes  them  abundantly,  presenting  us  with 
specimens  which  for  clearness,  brilliancy  of  eflect, 
and  the  suggestion  of  constructive  truth,  arc  alto- 
gether unrivalled.  The  Roman  mouldings,  as 


applied  to  horizontal  lines,  form  a most  valuable 
study,  and  have  perhaps  more  of  effectiveness  and 
variety  than  the  Greek,  besides  being  more  gene- 
rally applicable  in  a style  where  thcGreek  element 
is  so  much  modified  by  tbe  introduction  of  others. 

But  the  vertical  line,  though  subordinate,  need 
not  be  left  wholly  unrepresented.  Tbe  termina- 
tion of  the  building,  where  it  joins  the  adjacent 
houses,  may  be  marked  by  some  kind  of  pilaster 
or  coigning,  Tbe  windows,  ranged  one  imme- 
diately over  the  other,  leave  vertical  strips,  which 
may  also  be  marked  by  pilasters  of  small  projec- 
tion, m one  or  more  of  the  stages.  Tbe  addition 
of  these  is  right  in  a constructive  point  of  view, 
for  they  give  the  wall  some  apparent  and  a little 
real  additional  strength  where  the  superstructure 
is  heaviest.  And  although  the  introduction  of 
these  pilasters  may  seem  a step  in  the  direction  of 
Gothic,  which  exhibits  the  predominance  of  the 
vertical  line  so  as  to  carry  out  tbe  principle  to 
the  verge  of  exaggeration ; yet  it  is  not  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  classic  architecture,  in  which 
indeed  the  same  principle  has  sometimes  been 
expressed  a little  too  prominently.  The  frequent 
use  of  the  engaged  column  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
least  defensible  features  in  the  Classic,  both 
ancient  and  revived. 

Should  the  engaged  column  be  discarded,  or 
used  very  sparingly,  it  becomes  a question 
whether  we  ought  also  to  discard  those  parts  of 
the  pilaster  which  give  it  the  air  of  a substitute 
for  the  column— namely,  its  base  and  capital— so 
leaving  it  as  a mere  vertical  strip.  I can  hardly 
think  we  are  called  upon  to  make  the  sacrifice.  If 
the  pilaster  preserve,  or  represent,  the  proper- 
tion  of  a classical  column  (for  we  must  look  upon 
the  column  not  only  as  a mechanical  support,  but 
also  as  an  expression  of  true  proportion,  and  a 
kind  of  modulus  for  the  measurement  of  the  whole 
building),  then  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  preserve 
those  features  which  are  necessarily  included 
when  proportion  is  considered.  And  so  far  as  they 
give  tbe  idea  of  vertical  support  they  cannot  be 
wrong,  since  the  pilaster  does  actually  add  to  tbe 
strength  by  which  the  superstructure  is  upheld. 
But  where  the  arrangement  does  not  admit  of  tho 
columnar  proportion,  and  the  full  development  of 
tbe  entablature;  or  where  the  object  is  rather 
abutment  than  vertical  support,  regular  base 
and  capital  had  better  be  omitted. 

Again,  tho  edges  of  the  window  jambs  might 
have  some  simple  moulding  of  a durable  character, 
or  the  windows  may  be  furnished  with  dressings, 
by  which  an  effect  of  depth  is  obtained.  Further, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  have  projecting  window- 
sills, wide  enough  to  hold  flower-pots  and  the  like. 
These  will  give  an  additional  scope  for  enrichment 
in  the  brackets  which  support  them ; and  the  more 
so,  as,  the  weight  being  small,  such  brackets  may 
be  designed  with  a view  rather  to  elegance  than 
strength.  Those  in  similar  positions,  namely, 
under  projections  of  no  great  weight,  present 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  curves  that  we  find 
in  tbe  Roman  as  \yell  as  in  the  revived  Classic,  A 
hood,  supported  in  tbe  same  manner,  may  be 
placed  above  the  window,  giving  it  some  slight 
protection  from  rain.  In  buildings  of  a more 
ornate  character,  tbe  hood  may  be  connected  with 
the  window-sill  by  small  detached  columns,  or  en- 
gaged pilasters.  A balcony  might  also  be  attached 
to  a window  opening  to  the  floor  of  the  room:  this 
will  rest  on  brackets  of  an  apparent  as  w'ell  as  real 
strength,  proportioned  to  the  increased  weight. 
And  a balustrade  of  stone,  W'ood,  or  metal  may 
be  made  to  add  to  the  beauty  and  character  of 
the  design.  These  projections  give  great  life 
and  picturesque  character  to  street  views  in  many 
continental  towns. 

Now,  here  we  have  arrived  at  a front  of  con- 
siderable richness,  and  altogether  falling  natu- 
rally into  tho  style  of  the  revived  Italian,  which 
will  also  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  introducing 
panels  of  sculpture,  or  discs  of  marble,  into  such 
parts  of  the  surface  as  may  still  be  considered  by 
the  architect  or  his  employer  to  be  too  deficient  in 
ornament.  In  all  this,  you  will  observe,  there  is 
no  straining  at  eflect;  no  going  out  of  the  way 
to  meet'  the  exigencies  of  a style;  no  sacrifice 
whatever  of  convenience : the  scale  of  magnifi- 
cence and,  consequently,  of  expense,  may  almost  ho 
regulated  to  a nicety  : every  addition  offers  itself 
in  a direct,  straightforward  manner ; and  the 
result,  to  ail  unprejudiced  eye,  will  be  satisfac- 
tory, if  the  composition  be  worked  out  with  judg- 
ment. Of  course,  a bad  architect  could,  out  of 
tbe  above  materials,  produce  something  very  tamo 
and  meagre;  for  there  never  has  been,  and  never 
will  be,  a style,  the  mere  adoption  of  which  will 
ho  sufficient  to  ensure  excellence;  but  I am  con- 
vinced a good  architect  would  bring  out  a design 
full  of  grace  and  vigour;  and,how’ever  common- 
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place  its  elemeuta,  give  it  the  stamp  of  origi- 
nality. 

Undoubtedly,  it  is  possible  to  Gotbicise,  in  a 
manner,  such  a street  front  as  I have  imagined. 
We  may  divide  it  into  bays  of  one  or  more  win- 
dows, and  mark  the  division  by  buttresses,  or 
strongly  predominating  lines.  We  may'  choke  the 
windows  up  by  muUions  and  tracery,  and  give 
them  pointed  heads  j or  we  may  retain  the  square- 
headed or  slightly  segmental  wdndow,  without 
mullions;  placing  over  it  a Gothic  arch  against  the 
blank  wall,  so  as  to  cut  the  floor-line  of  the  apart- 
ment above ; but  neither  these,  nor  any  other 
devices  by  which  modern  requirements  are  made 
to  conform  to  lledimval  architecture,  are  suggested 
by  the  simple  primitive  arrangement,  nor  do  they 
show  any  cougruity  with  it : indeed,  it  requires 
some  exercise  of  skill  and  contrivance  to  prevent 
Gothic  details  from  interfering  with  the  comfort 
of  an  arrangement  which  is  really  Italian. 

Had  I chosen  for  my  illustration  a front  of  five 
or  seven  windows,  instead  of  four,  the  door  would 
probably  have  occupied  the  centre  of  the  ground 
stage;  and  the  building,  arranged  symmetrically 
on  each  side,  might  naturally  have  suggested  a 
Classic  rather  than  a Gothic  treatment.  The  num- 
ber of  houses  without  much  architectural  preten- 
sion that  are  so  arranged,  presenting  a sym- 
metrical front,  and  for  whose  decorations  the 
architect  has  instinctively  turned  to  the  classic 
style,  shows  that  the  arrangement  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  generally  convenient ; but,  by 
choosing  a composition  that  does  not  form  itself 
symmetrically;  the  door  being  placed  nearer  to 
one  side  than  the  other ; I would  show  that  the 
employment  of  the  classical  style  does  not  tie  us 
down  to  so  strict  an  observance  of  regularity  as  to 
involve  any  sacrifice  in  point  of  convenience.  It 
is  true  that  glaringly  needless  irregularities  are 
offensive;  perhaps,  more  so  in  Classic  than  iu 
Gothic;  and,  in  most  cases,  it  is  the  part  of  the 
architect  to  combine  regularity  with  convenieuce : 
the  problem  is  generally  one  that  can  be  solved  iu 
a satisfactory  manner;  but,  where  it  cannot,  as  in 
the  case  we  have  been  considering,  the  w.ant  of 
symmetrical  regularity  is  felt  to  be  no  defect. 
An  utter  disregard  of  symmetry  is  not  to  be 
tolerated  in  any  arcliitectural  composition,  be 
it  Gothic  or  Classic;  though  an  occasional  inter- 
ference with  it,  whether  it  be  accidental, 
as  when  it  results  from  the  incomplete  carrying 
out  of  a design,  partial  ruin,  or  change  of  archi- 
tects ; or  whether  it  be  owing  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  building;  often  gives  life  and  picturesqueness 
to  a composirion;  and  there  are  many  incomplete 
and  irregular  fronts, — such,  for  instance,  as  that  of 
Eouen  cathedral, — which  we  should  be  sorry  to  see 
reduced  to  a formal  symmetry.  But,  if  we  build 
for  the  picturesque,  we  must  be  careful  that  our 
aim  be  not  too  apparent;  for  irregularity  ceases  to 
possess  the  charm  of  picturesqueness  the  moment 
it  ceases  to  appear  accidental,  or  forced  upon  us  by 
circumstances. 

We  Lave  now  to  consider  the  question,  whether 
we  ought  to  have  two  distinct  and  dissimilar 
styles, — one  for  secular,  the  other  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes.  And  here  I think  the  advocates  of  the 
Gothic  revival  have  taken  a more  advantageous 
stand  than  those  who  oppose  its  application  to 
secular  purposes ; for  the  latter  seem  not  unwil- 
ling to  relinquish  the  Classic  style  iu  church 
building,  so  long  as  they  retain  it  for  civil  uses ; 
while  the  former  contend  that  the  Gothic  is  the 
best,  not  only  for  churches,  but  for  all  structures 
whatever.  In  fact,  they  evidently  feel  how 
necessary  is  unison  in  a national  style.  I must 
confess  that,  if  they  can  establish  Gothic  as  the 
only  legitimate  church  architecture  of  the  present 
day,  I do  not  see  how  their  opponents  can  long 
resist  their  claim  upon  secular  architecture  also. 
Churches  must  be  classed  among  what  we  have 
referred  to  as  monumental  buildings;  aud  it  is 
clearly  adverse  to  the  progress  of  art  that  the 
architect  should  Lave  to  give  up  his  mind  to  two 
sorts  of  composition,  both  of  them  of  a high  order, 
grounded  on  principles  that  in  many  respects  are 
antagonistic  to  each  other.  The  dissonance  be- 
tween buildings  of  different  styles,  like  the  irre- 
gularities in  the  same  building  that  I have  just 
spoken  of,  if  they  are  clearly  the  resvilt  of  accident 
or  necessity,  as  when  they  actually  belong  to  dif- 
ferent periods,  is  valuable,  both  as  conducive  to 
picturesqueness  and  as  forming  a sort  of  historical 
record;  but  wheu  it  is  no  other  than  the  result  of 
caprice,  waywardness  of  fancy,  or  -want  of  unity 
among  artists,  it  becomes  unpleasing  to  the  eye 
and  perplexing  to  the  mind.  Xor  can  it  be  said 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  one  style  for  houses  or 
secular  buildings  and  another  for  churches,  in  order 
that  we  may  know  a church  when  we  see  it.  Of 
the  thousands  of  churches  that  have  been  built  at 
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different  times,  whatever  may  be  their  style  or 
date,  bow  few  are  there  that  would  be  confounded 
with  secular  buildings,  and  vice  versa. 

The  ecclesiastical  character  depends  very  little  in- 
deed upon  style ; and  it  would  be  possible  to  build  a 
church  perfectly  unexceptionable  in  composition, 
form,  aspect,  expression,  and  general  arrangement, 
without  introducing  any  one  characteristic  of  any 
recognized  style  whatever.  _ -r,  . . 

As  an  instance  I will  notice  a Protestant 
church  at  Emmerich,  near  the  Dutch  frontier  on 
the  Rhine.  In  date  it  corresponds  with  that 
period  to  which  I have  referred,  as  offering  some- 
thing like  a national  architecture  of  _ our  own, 
namely,  the  reign  of  Queen  Anno.  It  is  of  brick, 
very  plain,  aud  devoid  of  ornament,  aud  worked 
in  rather  a meagre  manner,  the  walls  being  evi- 
dently very  thin.  The  plan  is  a Greek  cross,  with 
very  short  arms,  and  no  arches  across  the  inter- 
section, which  might  support  a central  tower  or 
dome  : the  whole  roofing  is  consequently  of  wood. 
This  is  high-pitched  and  hipped ; only  one  of  the 
fronts  having  a low  pediment,  which  had  better 
Lave  been  omitted ; a wooden  cupola  or  lantern, 
of  a very  ordinary  description,  crowns  the  top. 
The  windows  are  round  arched,  and  arranged  in 
two  tiers,  for  the  sake  of  galleries.  There  is  but 
little  detail  anywhere : what  there  is  has  a 
classical  character.  Now  I doubt  not  that  an 
exclusive  admirer  of  Gothic  would  pronounce  this 
an  extremely  ugly  building,  and  would  wonder 
■ wbat  made  me  stop  in  the  town  an  hour  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  it;  but  I confess  I was 
very  much  struck  both  with  its  appearance  and 
capabilities.  From  a distance  I saw  not  only  that 
it  was  a church,  but  a very  good  church ; nor  was 
I disappointed  on  a nearer  approach,  when  I 
could  judge  better  of  its  proportion.  Had  the 
walls  been  thicker,  so  as  to  give  more  depth  aud 
effect  to  the  openings,  I should  have  considered  it 
really  a grand  building.  There  is  a church  of 
much  the  same  form,  and  probably  date,  at  Eise- 
nach, in  Germany,  having  however  square  instead 
of  round-headed  windows,  which  did  not  take 
from  its  ecclesiastical  aspect. 

Another  church  that  I may  here  notice  is  one 
at  the  Hague,  which  also  has  high-pitched  timber 
roo.'‘s,  and  a central  turret  of  the  same  material. 
The  plan  of  this  church  comprehends  two  inter- 
sections by  transepts,  which,  as  w’ell  as  the  ends, 
are  apsidal.  Externally  the  style  is  classical, 
having  large  pilasters  with  regular  capitals  aud 
eut.ablature  : internally  there  are  no  details  be- 
longing to  any  style,  though  the  open  timber  roof 
gives  an  appearance  of  richness.  It  is  decidedly  a 
striking  object,  aud  well  worthy  of  study.  I should 
think  it  not  impossible  to  give  it  a construction 
which  might  admit  of  a stone  central  lantern  or 
turret.  But  even  our’own  Dissenting  chapels,  of 
the  last  century,  and  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent, plain  and  often  tasteless  as  they  are,  have  a 
certain  character  which  marks  them  as  set  ap.art 
for  religious  purposes;  and  without  being  dif- 
ferent in  style  (if  they  can  be  said  to  have  any) 
from  the  houses  on  each  side  of  them,  are  easily 
distinguishable,  and  leave  no  doubt  with  the 
spectator  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  have 
been  erected.  I must,  however,  rescue  from  the 
charge  of  tastelessness  one  at  York,  built  I suppose 
about  the  middle  of  last  century,  aud  just  as 
devoid  of  any  pretension  to  style  as  the  plainest  of 
the  houses  which  surround  it.  It  is  nearly  in  the 
form  of  a Greek  cross,  and  has  a wide  and  low 
central  tower,  giving  the  building  an  outline  not 
inferior  in  dignity  to  many  good  Medieval 
churches. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  existence  of  structures 
which  we  are  not  likely  again  to  require  or  re- 
produce— I mean  cathedrals  of  the  largest  class — 
I doubt  whether  the  Gothic  movement  would  have 
proceeded  with  much  spirit,  even  if  it  had  been 
commenced  at  all.  It  is  only  by  such  structures 
that  we  can  be  impressed  with  a full  admiration 
of  the  style ; and  any  argument  in  favour  of  its 
revival  which  rests  on  the  impressiveness  of  such 
buildings  falls  to  the  ground,  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  such  impressiveness  is  what  we  shall  probably 
never  again  obtain,  at  least  by  similar  means.  If 
this  were  a cathedral  building  age,  it  might  be 
an  age  in  which  Gothic  architecture  could  be  re- 
vived. But  it  is  not  a cathedral  building  age.  We 
may  require  and  build  large  churches;  we  may 
not  grudge  handsome  and  expensive  ones  : we  may 
increase  the  number  and  force  of  choral  establish- 
ments ; but  that  pile  of  building  which  constituted 
the  great  cathedral  of  the  Middle  Ages,  whose 
exterior  expressed  dominion  over  the  adjacent 
district,  whose  interior  suggested  the  idea  of  in- 
finity,— this  we  are  not  likely  again  to  call  into 
existence; — not  because  we  are  as  a nation  wanting 
in  the  spirit  of  liberality ; for  large  sums  are  con. 


tinually  expended  In  the  restoration  of  our  old 
cathedrals ; and,  If  any  one  were  to  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed, I believe  it  would  be  rebuilt  upon  the 
same  scale  of  magnificence ; — but  because  we  are  a 
practical  nation,  and  feel  that  cathedral  building 
in  these  days  is  not  the  only  way,  nor  the  most 
effective  way,  of  securing  and  spreading  abroad 
the  blessings  of  our  religion, — that  an  almost  un- 
limited expenditure  in  mere  externals  (for  cathe- 
dral building  amounts  to  this),  however  it  might 
have  been  justified  in  some  epochs  of  the  church, 
is  not  so  in  the  present,  when  other  necessities  and 
exigencies  call  for  a different  application  of  our 
means.  It  is,  I suspect,  because  this  is  not  a 
cathedral-building  age  (for  this  practical  spirit  is 
not  confined  to  our  own  country  and  our  own 
persuasion),  that  our  genius  seems  to  flag  and 
languish  when  we  attempt  wbat  is  specially  the 
architecture  of  cathedrals;  while,  in  our  engineer- 
ing works,  we  display  a power,  and,  I will  add,  a 
perception  of  architectural  propriety,  not  surpassed 
in  the  greatest  works  of  the  Romans.* 


A FRENCH  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
THE  QUESTION  OF  ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPETITIONS.t 

Mr.  Cesar  Daxt,  who,  as  it  is  not  unknown  to 
our  readers,  has  been  endeavouring  in  many  ways 
to  turn  the  recent  competition  for  the  Paris  Opera- 
house  to  good  account,  has  just  produced  a pamph- 
let on  the  general  question  of  competitions  iu 
relation  to  public  works  and  the  progress  of  archi- 
tecture, which  deserves  the  perusal  of  English 
architects.  From  the  experience  in  France,  which 
is  limited  to  very  few  cases,  supplemented  doubt- 
less by  his  knowledge  of  much  of  what  transpires 
in  England,  Mr.  Daly  has  deduced  arguments  in 
favour  of  competitions,  which  certainly  ore  of  con- 
siderable  importance.  Without  expressing  an 
opinion  of  our  own,  we  would  treat  his  conclusions 
as  the  more  deserving  of  attention  because  he 
arrives  at  them  whilst  regarding  competitions 
in  which  the  number  of  competitors  is  not  limited, 
as  essentially  preferable  to  those  of  the  other  de- 
scription. He  replies  withmuch  force  of  reasoning 
to  the  objections  usually  made,  and  finally  arrives 
at  the  question  of  the  composition  of  the  jury, 
which  he  rightly  regards  as  the  pivot  upon  which 
the  whole  of  liis  case  would  ultimately  turn,  and 
respecting  which  he  makes  suggestions  of  great 
value.  Ho  has,  nevertheless,  omitted  one  point 
to  which  our  own  experience  leads  us  to  attach 
importance;  and,  speaking  for  English  architects, 
we  should  be  only  glad  to  reap  the  advantages  of 
his  opinions  after  taking  that  element  of  the 
question  into  account.  We  will  at  once  indicate 
what  the  omission  is.  He  makes  no  provision  for 
ensuring  by  recompense  which  would  be  necessary, 
that  devotion  of  time  and  labour,  great  iu  amount, 
which  be  would  admit  to  be  requisite  to  the  satis- 
factory issue,  or  to  that  mode  of  examination  and 
adjudication  which  he  has  sketched  out.  lie  has 
really  left  little  else  unsettled ; whilst  he  either  has 
argued  in  favour  of,  or  shows  that  he  would  do 
so,  many  arrangements  for  which  we  have  been 
for  years  endeavouring  to  stipulate,  but  with 
little  result — even  in  inducing  expression  of  a 
claim  by  architects  themselves.  Thus  he  well 
states  the  necessity  not  simply  for  a public  exhi- 
bition, but  one  open  for  several  months,  and  as  the 
means  alike  of  advancing  the  public  interest  in 
architecture,  along  with  the  art  itself,  and  con- 
ducing to  some  return  to  the  competitors  not  re- 
warded by  premiums  or  the  selection  ; and  it 
should,  further,  only  have  been  perceived,  that 
this  ordinarily  requires  greater  space  than  is 
available  in  the  principal  room  of  a Town-hall,  or 
indeed  anywhere  except  at  the  Palais  de  I’ludus- 
trie,  or  the  Crystal  Palace.  Had  our  friend  the 
opportunities  of  visiting  exhibitions,  that  fall  to 
our  share  in  England,  he  would  feel,  moreover, 
that  the  matter  of  exhibition-space  is  connected 
with  the  performance  of  tha  jurors’  duties,  or  as 
we  have  often  pointed  out,  that  with  the  greatest 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  competent  judges,  it  comes 
to  pass  that  the  examination  has  to  be  made  in  a 
cold,  dark,  and  dirty  room,  which  the  town’s 
business  allows  to  bo  spared  for  a day  or  two, — 
the  drawings  packed  from  floor  to  ceiling, — sheets 


* To  be  continued. 

t ” Des  Concours  oour  les  Monuments  Publics,  clans  le 
Passe, le  Present,  etl’ Avenir:  par M.  Cesar  Daly,  Architecto 
du  Gouvernement,  Directeur-Fondateur,  et  Proprietaire 
de  la  Revue  Generale  de  I’Architectureet  des  Travaux 
Publics;  dedie  A M.  Prosper Merimee,  Senateur,  Membre 
de  I’Academie  Fraticaise  et  de  I’Academie  des  Inscriptions 
et  Belles-Lettres,  fnspecteur  Geniiral  des  Monuments 
Historiques,  etc.”  8vo.  pp.  vi.  57.  Paris;  aux  Bureaux 
de  la  Revue  de  TArchitecture,  Place  Saint-Michel,  8: 
1861. 
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belonging  to  one  design  mi.\.ed  'witb  those  of 
another, — and  that  in  the  presence  of  such  disad- 
vantages, justice  is  almost  impossible,  and  often 
greater  attention  is  given  to  a design  which  may 
have  fallen  into  a particular  place,  than  would 
have  been  otherwise.  Well  hung,  comparatively 
with  this  point  of  view,  as  the  designs  for 
the  Opera-house  were,  all  were  not  on  equality ; 
and  it  could  not  be  otherwise  on  the  most 
favourable  view  of  any  case  as  it  might  be 
supposed  occurring  in  Lyons,  Rouen,  or  Mar- 
seilles. Perhaps  Mr.  Daly  can  call  to  mind, 
what  we  do  not  happen  to  recollect,  whether,  in  a 
case  w’hich  be  has  omitted  to  name,  that  of  the 
competition  for  the  cathedral  at  Lille,  the  exhibi- 
tion was,  or  might  have  been,  managed,  so  as  to 
secure  his  objects.  If  the  public  competition 
system  were  carried  into  general  effect  only  in 
the  case  of  the  more  important  works,  as  the  prin- 
cipal structimes  required  in  Paris,  we  could  under- 
stand the  probability  of  a government  like  that 
of  France,  taking  the  course  for  securing  a good 
decision  in  those  cases ; but  since  it  is  part  of  Mr. 
Daly’s  object,  and  is  necessary  to  his  extended 
view  of  results,  to  include  the  works  of  the  pro- 
vinces, the  difficulty  in  which  the  subject  is  still 
left  can  be  understood  by  a comparison  with  the 
facts  of  the  number  and  results  of  competitions  in 
England.  We  are  always  very  far  from  hinting 
an  imputation  on  the  manner  in  which  profes- 
sional judges  perform  the  duties  which  are  dele- 
gated to  them,  in  England ; we  believe  such 
architects  to  be  as  competent  and  upright,  as 
are  in  their  duties  the  judges  at  Westminster 
Hall ; but,  for  proper  devotion  of  time,  they  would 
be  entitled  to  remuneration  far  exceeding  the 
whole  sum  offered  in  premiums ; and  since  they 
not  merely  do  not  receive  this,  but,  besides  being 
restricted  and  hurried,  are  surrounded  with  diffi- 
culties, the  results  are  reflected  in  their  decisions, 
perhaps  most  generally  in  the  award  of  the  second 
and  third  premiums,  to  an  extent  of  which  they 
may  be  themselves  unconscious,  but  which  we 
have  every  reason  to  say  would  entail  upon  Mr. 
Daly,  or  those  adopting  his  argument,  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  against  the  contingencies  referred 
to,  by  a scale  of  recompense  which  is  deemed 
necessary  with  other  able  and  upright  judicial 
functionaries.  If  any  scheme  of  a competent  and 
well-paid  judicial  commission,  or  several  commis- 
sions, be  workable  throughout  France,  we  should 
be  only  glad  to  see  the  system  adopted  in 
England.  It  might  be  the  cheapest  course  : but, 
in  this  country  at  least,  it  is  very  difficult  to  de- 
monstrate to  any  government,  or  self-appointed 
authority,  how  much  of  preliminary  arrangement 
and  outlay  is  needed,  to  tlie  end  that  the  work 
produced  may  answer  the  objects,  and  be  credit- 
able to  the  arts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Daly’s  pamphlet  is  the  result  of  an  " ardent 
desire”  to  organize  means  for  giving  greater  ani- 
mation to  the  fire,  w’hich,  he  sees,  is  too  much 
deadened,  of  contemporary  art.  He  asks,  as  to 
architecture  particularly,  whether  what  it  has 
gained  in  science  it  has  not  lost  in  poetry  j whilst 
he  asserts  that  the  mass  of  the  population  do  not 
take  in  it  a sufficiently  active  interest ; or  that  it 
is  even  more  frequently  foreign  to  them.  He 
says : — 

" 'W  hat  is  to  be  done  in  order  to  infuse  into  this  art  wliicli 
languishes  agreatervitality.  to  dissipate  tliis  lethargy  of  the 
people,  to  excite  at  once  public  attention  and  the  cmula- 
tioii  of  artists,  to  provoke  the  emission  of  iievv  and  boldly- 
expressed  ideas,  to  bring  out  of  the  shade  unknown 
talent,  to  have  the  spectacle  of  new  life  in  architectural 
tlmught.  to  stand  periodically  before  the  picture  of  the 
effort.s  of  modern  art  seeking  to  disengage  itself  from 
the  shackles  cf  the  past  without  repudiating  its  useful 
lessons? 

There  is  doubtless  not,  of  agents,  one  which  exists 
alone,  for  obtaining  such  results;  but  1 have  signalized 
urgently,  one  of  the  most  potent  levers  for  removing 
those  difficulties.  It  is  the  system  of  ccm/jcfifiorji? 
substituted  for  the  trust,  sometimes  blind,  of  administra- 
tions. 

I believe  to  have  taken  count  of  all  the  objections 
arrayed  up  to  the  present  time  against  this  system,  and  1 
believe  also  to  Lave  answered  to  them  victoriously.” 

The  competitions  in  Franco  wbicb  Mr.  D.ily 
enumerates,  are,  that  for  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  I.  j 
that  of  1848,  for  a figure  of  the  Republic ; an 
attempt  made  in  1852,  having  reference  to  the 
construction  of  ci^es  ouvrih'es;  an  impromptu 
contribution  of  designs  for  the  Halles  Centrales, 
and  that  for  the  Opera-House.  He  alludes  only 
to  some  others ; but  we  gather  from  what  he 
says,  that  they  were  cases  in  which  the  competi- 
tors were  few,  and  selected.  The  competition  of 
1848  failed,  he  shows,  because  the  artists  in  the 
excitement  of  a victory,  had  not  their  minds  in  a 
fitting  state  for  the  conception  and  expression  of 
the  true  character  of  Liberty.  In  the  case  of  the 
Halles,  the  official  architects,  able  men  albeit,  had 
taken  a wrong  route ; when  the  spontaneous  move- 


ment of  others  became  a veritable  competition 
which  was  the  means  of  setting  the  question,  he 
says,  in  the  true  light.  From  this  last  statement 
we  must  express  dissent.  It  seems  to  us,  after 
looking  at  the  vast  sheds,  of  not  very  tasteful 
design,  which  form  the  main  portion  of  the 
Halles,  and  are  in  process  of  extension ; and  look- 
ing at  the  building,  with  more  elegant  details,  in 
masonry,  which  is  about  being  destroyed,  that  the 
question  was  placed  only  in  a different  light. 
Utility  was  not  attained  in  the  one — following  the 
opinions  of  those  best  able  to  judge : we  cannot 
think  that  the  beautiful  is  reached  in  the  other. 
Both  mistakes  are  the  parallel  of  those  made 
by  architects  and  engineers  in  England,  and  dis- 
played on  the  occasion  of  each  invention  of  a 
process  of  art-manufacture.  It  is  the  same  mis- 
take as  that  which  has  produced  the  most  un- 
sightly effect  in  all  Paris,  the  effect  of  the  roof 
of  the  Palais  de  I’Industrie ; a building  of  which 
the  masonry  exhibits  some  really  excellent  orna- 
ment. New  or  special  wants,  and  new  inven- 
tions, have  not  yet  found  the  art  needed, — the 
art  which  is  pliable,  and  ever  ready,  of  full  ex- 
pression in  harmony  witb  whatever  demands. 

Our  author  afterwards  treats  the  question ; — 
Why  Las  the  system  of  competition  met  witb  little 
favour  from  administrations,  and  what  may  be 
called  the  patriciate  of  artists.  He  shows  the 
former  have  a responsibility,  and  must  be  gua- 
ranteed against  incapacity : whilst,  as  regards 
artists  of  reputation,  their  feeling  is  very  natural  j 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  impute  to  them  any 
want  of  power.  Those  who  do  compete  are  enti- 
tled to  our  praise;  but  the  author  asks  whether 
it  is  not  obvious  that  in  such  cases  the  reputation 
may  be  increased?  Limited  competitions,  pro- 
posed as  furnishing  the  guarantee  to  the  adminis- 
tration, and  lessening  any  feeling  of  humiliation 
in  defeat,  along  with  a proposal  for  ” avanis- 
projets,’’  and  a subsequent  limited  competition, 
the  author  discards  as  inconsistent  with  justice, 
the  public  interest,  and  art-progress.  An  honour- 
able mention  would  be  a sufficient  compensation 
to  a young  man,  not  otherwise  successful : or,  as 
we  may  ourselves  add,  there  would  be  results  pro- 
vided there  were  the  well-organized  exhibition. 
The  fundamental  reproach  against  public  compe- 
titions, that  they  repulse  artists  of  celebrity,  is 
examined  carefully.  The  fact  is  mainly  admitted ; 
but  it  is  shown  that  past  experience  of  a want  of 
“loyalty”  in  the  intentions  of  administrations 
has  to  do  with  the  cause.  The  instance  named  is 
that  of  the  competition  of  181-1,  for  the  tomb  of 
Napoleon  L,  on  which  Mr.  Daly  animadverted  in 
his  “Revue”  at  the  time.  At  the  present  time, 
the  administrations  might,  he  thinks,  demonstrate 
that  they  were  actuated  by  a different  spirit.  He 
alludes  to  the  fact  of  assistance  given  by  official 
architects  in  the  preparation  of  “programmes,” 
and  other  arrangements.  He  thinks  that  the  “pro- 
grammes ” might  be  more  carefully  prepared  (we 
do  not  know  whether  he  feels  with  us  that  the 
minute  instructions  generally  act  counter  to  the 
intention  of  a competition,  as  he  well  explains 
that  intention);  the  time  given  might  be  made 
sufficient,  and  not  afterwards  required  to  be  ex- 
tended; the  guarantee  of  a competent  and  impar- 
tial jury  need  not  be  wanting;  and  the  attraction 
of  recompenses  might  be  en  rapport  with  the 
s-acrifices  imposed.  Some  established  architects 
having  competed  whilst  the  system  is  in  a bad 
state : he  thinks  that  the  co-operation  of  all  might 
be  looked  for  in  the  future,  provided  competition 
were  universally  appealed  to  : the  incapable  might 
be  spared;  the  men  of  ability  could  uot  refuse. 
Next  as  to  the  adiniuistrative  responsibility  : all 
satisfaction  on  this  point  might,  he  thinks,  be 
obtained  by  reserving  the  right  of  refusal  where 
the  rewarded  artist  could  not  prove  his  compe- 
tence, and  by  making  an  addition  to  his  pre- 
mium, or  by  joining  with  him  an  experienced 
architect.  The  required  addition  to  the  pre- 
mium would  be  a check  on  the  other  side, 
against  the  administration.  The  competition 
for  the  mouumeut  of  the  Republic  having  not 
answered,  because  through  it  was  made  a demaud 
for  solution  of  a problem  containing  impossible 
conditions;  and  the  case  of  the  Halles  having 
shown  how  a capital  eri’or  could  be  recognized  and 
rectified  through  competition;  that  of  the  New 
Opera-house  has  gone  to  show  how  competitions 
might  serve  another  object,  that  of  stating  perio- 
dically and  fully  the  movements  of  architectural 
thought.  The  Classicists  and  the  Gotbicists 
showed  themselves  in  the  last  case,  abandoning 
servile  reproduction  and  architectural  supersti- 
tion: the  bond  between  the  pU't,  and  the  art 
which  is  to  come,  is  the  present  eclecticism,  not 
the  end,  but  the  road  leading  to  it.  To  arrive  at 
the  promised  laud  are  needed,  three  guides, — 


“Liberty  in  the  present,  respect  for  the  past,  and 
faith  in  the  future.”  Had  the  recent  exhibition, 
he  continues,  no  other  result  than  that  of  having 
shown  all  the  schools  of  French  architecture  con- 
verging upon  the  field  of  Eclecticism,  the  light 
cast  upon  the  situation  would  suffice  alone  to 
prove  the  utility  of  competition.  Houses,  con- 
structed, in  which  a return  for  money  is  in  ques- 
tion, cannot  be  looked  to  for  such  an  important 
office ; neither  are  the  means  existent  at  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux  ArTs.  The  chapter  of  Mr.  Daly’s 
pamphlet  in  which  this  part  of  his  argument 
appears,  and  the  concluding  chapters,  deserve 
careful  reading.  Of  the  value  of  such  exhibitions 
as  he  contemplates,  his  ideas  are  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  our  own. 

As  regards  the  composition  of  the  jury,  the 
author  puts  forward  ideas,  rather  on  the  principle 
than  as  embodying  perfection.  He  would  have  the 
different  interests  of  schools  and  persons  repre- 
sented. Thus,  seeing  that  there  are  now  the  Young 
Classicists,  the  Gotbicists,  and  the  Ecolecticists, — 
with  an  advanced  guard  of  seekers  and  utopiasts, 
and  a rear  of  Old  Classicists ; since  there  is  tlie 
“art  ojjiciel,”  and  the  “art  lihre since  there 
are  the  interests  of  the  administratiou  and  the 
competitors;  and  since  there  is  a general  interest 
of  art,  opposed  to  that  of  the  schools;  he  there- 
fore profl’ei'S  as  “proposition  elastique,”  a jury, 
under  presidency  of  the  Minister  or  the  Prefect 
of  the  Seine,  composed  of  thirteen  members; — 
n^amely,  two  to  be  elected  by  the  “ Institut,” 
£cole  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  the  Conseil  des  Bati- 
ments  Civils,  amongst  them,  under  the  idea  that 
there  would  thus  be  represented  the  Classic  school 
and  the  conservative  spirit ; one  member  by  the 
“ Comite  des  Monuments  Ilistoriques,”  for  the 
Gothic  school;  two  members  by  the  “Societe 
Centrale  des  Architectes,”  who  would  probably 
not  be  of  the  Institut ; two  administrators  and 
two  authors,  or  dilettanti,  by  the  administration; 
and  four,  elected  under  absolute  liberty  by  the 
competitors.  This  jury  would  procure  the  assist- 
ance of  those  specially  acquainted  with  the  uses  of 
the  building  in  question,  as  might  be  needed.  A 
jury  so  composed  would,  be  thinks,  not  offer  the 
disadvantages  of  such  bodies  generally,  where  re- 
sponsibility diminishes  according  as  the  number 
of  members  is  large.  In  considering  the  mode  of 
proceeding,  at  the  meetings,  he  recommends  the 
reading  of  written  reports  upon  each  of  the  pro- 
jects reserved;  and  these  would  be  printed  in  the 
Moniicitr  with  the  collective  Report.  Such  pub- 
licit}',  be  remarks,  would  have  the  happiest  results 
on  the  progress  of  art,  and  would  ultimately  form 
a valuable  body  of  history. 

As  regards  the  provinces,  something  more  is 
needed,  he  show’s.  The  especially  local  influences 
have  to  be  guarded  against,  in  one  sense;  whilst 
the  local  wants  should  be  represented. 

We  again  commend  the  arguments  of  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  beads,  to  the 
consideration  of  all  in  this  country  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  question  of  competitions.  Mr. 
Daly  has  been  a more  active  pioneer  in  the  early 
march  of  the  art  which  he  is  now  able  to  see 
arising  out  of  the  schools,  than  the  present  genera- 
tion of  architects  in  France  may  be  altogether 
aware  of : for,  it  takes  much  writing  to  get  a point 
advanced;  and  when  the  “promised  land”  is 
reached,  the  hand  that  wrought  and  the  head 
that  guided  to  the  result,  may  be  forgotten  like  a 
“ leading  article,”  or  cased  in  the  hidden  monu- 
ment of  “back  numbers.” 


WHAT  ABOUT  THE  LABOUR  QUESTION?# 
[From  (he  French  of  M.  Checalter,  Member 
of  the  Ins(itute.'\ 

TuEiiE  arc  some  reforming  aspirations  we  refer 
to  with  regret,  but  which  we  must,  nevertheless, 
cite,  bcc.ause  the  history  of  our  times  will  not  fail 
to  register  them.  Such  is  the  project  provisionally 
adopted  in  some  workshops  of  suppressing  piece- 
work, and  of  making  every  one,  iiidiscriminatelj’, 
work  by  the  hour  or  day.  Bad  workmen  must 
gain  by  such  a system ; but  skilful  aud  iudustrious 
bands,  fathers  of  families,  who,  spurred  on  by  their 
love  of  family,  are  accustomed  to  enter  on  small 
undertakings,  and  carry  them  out  to  a profitable 
end,  can  only  lose  by  it.  It  is  a violence  which 
the  man  with  small  claims  on  our  interest  wreaks 
upon  him  who  is  entitled  to  our  esteem  end  soli- 
citude. Let  me  add  here,  that  I wish  I could  tear 
out  from  the  annals  of  French  freedom,  the  page 
on  which  inflexible  history  lias  written,  bow,  in 
an  access  of  savage  patriotism,  Frenchmen  re- 
quired that  English  workmen, — their  brothers, — 

* See  page  317,  ante. 


The  Organization  of  Labour. 

If  I were  permitted  to  epitomize  “ the  organi- 
zation of  labour,”  as  understood  by  M.  Louis 
Blanc,  in  a few  lines,  I should  say  it  consisted  in 
the  following  innovations  : — 

1.  The  putting  down  of  all  competition. 

2.  Absolute  equality  (except  during  a transition 
stage)  for  everybody,  without  reference  to  each 
one’s  ability  or  industry. 

3.  The  abolishing  of  all  profit  on  capital  beyond 
the  legal  rate  of  interest. 

4.  The  election  of  chiefs  and  under-chiefs  of 
all  works,  by  those  under  them. 

I believe  in  my  conscience,  that  there  is  suffi- 
cient iu  this  epitome  to  enable  any  one  to  adjudge 
it  who  possesses  the  least  knowledge  of  the  life  of 
our  workshops,  or  who  knows  anything  of  the 
human  heart,  and  the  springs  of  human  action. 

With  such  an  organization  of  labour,  produc- 
tion would  rapidly  slacken ; there  woxild  be  less 
wealth  to  distribute,  and  in  consequence  very 
much  more  misery. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  cause : nobody  would  be 
directly  interested  in  putting  himself  to  any  in- 
convenience : nobody  would  be  urged  on  by  the 
rivalry  of  his  neighbours.  M.  Louis  Blanc  believes 
that  his  “ social  workshops  ” would  be  endowed 
with  an  immense  power  of  expansion,  and  that 
no  existing  industrial  undertaking  could  sustain 
for  any  time  a contest  with  them.  I appeal  to 
everybody  who  has  been  at  the  head  of  a work- 
shop. I will  at  once  admit  myself  a convert  to  the 
new  theory,  and  become  its  enthusiastic  apostle 
if  there  be  found  three  among  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Paris,  accustomed  to  its  industrial  habits,  who 
will  maintain  that  a workshop  conducted  on  such 
principles,  could  sustain  general  competition,  or 
last  three  months  without  becoming  bankrupt. 

An  absolute  equality  in  distribution  without 
reference  to  work,  would  be  an  immense  injustice. 
M.  Louis  Blanc  has  adopted  the  principle,  because 
he  believes  that  a sentiment  of  duty  is  a sufficient 
spur  to  induce  me  to  carry  on  industrial  works  with 
skill  and  assiduity.  This  is  his  capital  error,  an 
error  which  does  him  honom*,  since  he  derives 
it  from  a bosom  so  devoted  to  the  public  wel- 
fare, but  an  error,  nevertheless,  which  is  truly 
remarkable  in  one  who  has  studied  morals 
and  history.  Industry,  like  all  other  social 
institutions  presupposes  certainly  the  sen- 
timent of  duty.  But  it  supposes  also  still 
more  the  sentiment  of  personal  interest.  Both 
law  and  religion  recommend  a high  sense  of 
duty,  and  do  honour  to  the  sacrifices  we  make 
for  it.  Society  would  soon  be  one  mass  of  cor- 
ruption, if  self-sacrifice  and  abnegation  failed  to 
receive  the  homage  of  mankind.  Erect  statues, ; 
then,  to  Cincinnatusj  make  ofi'erings  of  palms  to 
the  martyrs;  but  do  not  fancy  that  in  the  cus- 
tomary accidents  of  life,  in  matters  that  but  touch 
the  dinner-table,  mankind  as  a body  imposes  upon 
itself  the  reproduction  of  virtues  which  great  and 
gifted  men  have  evidenced  hut  on  solemn  occa- 
sions— this  one  on  behalf  of  his  country’s  safety, 
that  in  the  presence  of  the  Deity  and  under  the 
impulse  of  an  exalted  feeling  of  religion.  In  every- 
day matters  men  follow  the  bent  of  their  interest. 
The  human  heart  is  so  fashioned.  “So  much  the 
worse  for  the  human  heart,”  will  say  M.  Louis 
Blanc.  No ! So  much  the  worse,  rather,  for 
your  plan. 

“ But  you  mistake,”  says  Louis  Blanc.  “ By 
my  plan  every  workman  is  interested  in  pro- ' 
ducing  quick  and  well.”  Yes,  certainly;  the 
entire  mass  of  workmen,  in  its  indivisible  unity, 
is  interested  iu  an  abundant  production,  and  in 
having  the  products  good;  but  nobody  is  per- 
.sonally  interested  in  being  zealous  and  laborious, 
for  the  individual  cannot  turn  to  account  the 
result  of  his  personal  exertions;  ho  only  receives 
the  ten-millionth  or  the  hundred-millionth  part. 
It  is  as  though  he  received  nothing.  This  system 
annihilates  human  personality,  by  sinking  it  in  a 
confused  Pantheism.  It  makes  of  each  of  us  what 
the  penal  law  makes  of  the  convict — a mere 
number. 

Industry  belongs  to  the  domain  in  which  grow 
all  our  individual  sentiments.  The  spring  of  pro- 
duction is  individual  interest  excited  by  personal 
compensation,  and  made  apparent  by  competition, 
just  as_  capital  may  be  said  to  be  its  wheels, 
and  it  is^  for  this  reason  that  by  suppressing  in- 
dividual interest,  you  disorganize  industry  in  the 
same  way  as  you  destroy  a watch  by  withdrawing 
from  it  its  spring.  ® 

Believe  me,  we  cannot  do  bettor  than  leave  in 
its  place  every  sentiment  inscribed  by  nature  on 
the  pages  of  the  human  heart.  Do  not  displace 


them;  you  might  as  well  transfer  the  plants  of 
the  tropics  to  the  icy  climate  of  Greenland. 
Ask  not  that  the  sentiments  which  animate  us 
ill  the  public  forum  when  discussing  the  interests 
of  the  country,  or  in  those  solemn  moments 
when  our  thoughts  are  absorbed  in  the  worship 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  shall  accompany  us,  and 
alone  influence  our  thoughts  when  occupied  with 
our  every-day  business,  and  when  intent  only 
on  our  personal  interests.  The  thing  is  not  to 
be  had.  It  never  was  so,  never  will  be  so,  simply 
because  it  never  can  be  so.  Even  Cincinnatus,  the 
model  of  patriotic  disinterestedness,  when  he  sold 
his  grain,  probably  tried,  like  anybody  else,  to 
get  a good  price  from  the  purchaser.  The  first 
Cato — the  man  of  duty  as  a politician — was,  in  his 
private  affairs,  very  careful  of  his  interests;  and 
St.  Paul,  assuredly  a man  of  self-devotion,  would 
have  shown  perhaps  less  alacrity  when  making 
his  tents,  if  he  had  not  felt  that  his  daily  bread 
depended  on  his  daily  labours, 

True  equality,  that  which  our  fathers  proclaimed 
in  1789,  amid  the  applause  of  the  whole  world, 
owns  nothing  in  common  with  the  phantom 
which  is  often  offered  to  the  eyes  of  a bewildered 
populace.  “The  French  are  equal,”  means  that 
the  French  nation  is  one,  that  public  distinctions 
appertain  to  talents  and  service,  whatever  may 
be  a man’s  birth.  It  means  that  the  State  owes 
to  all  interests  an  equal  regard;  that  it^is  bound  to 
protect  equally  the  lands  of  this,  the  income  of 
that,  and  the  work  of  that  third  who  has  neither 
lands  nor  income.  The  meaning  of  this  generous 
and  fruitful  equality  is,  that  by  the  education 
it  diffuses,  the  State  should  prepare  every  citizen 
to  be  useful  to  society  and  to  himself,  and  that  a 
vast  and  liberal  system  of  national  teaching  should 
seek  out  In  the  hamlets  no  less  than  in  the  cities, 
under  the  thatched  roof  and  in  rags  as  in  the  palace 
under  broadcloth,  the  superior  natures  which 
society  so  much  needs,  to  develope  their  powers, 
and  to  make  them  worthy  of  becoming  the  deposi- 
taries of  our  country’s  destinies.  But  the  notion  of 
submitting  the  whole  of  society  to  the  same  sort  of 
material  existence,  whether  we  have  to  deal  with 
the  highest  state  functionary  or  the  lowest  farm 
labourer,  is  one  of  those  illusions  which  can 
scarcely  be  tolerated  to  a young  collegian  whose 
imagination  raves  about  the  black  broth  of  the 
Spartans  at  moments  when  he  is  out  of  his  refec- 
tory, and  under  no  feeling  of  hunger.  Just  fancy 
the  President  of  the  American  Republic,  instead  of 
occupying  the  splendid  palace  of  Washington’s  suc- 
cessor, lodging  in  a numbered  attic,  like  some  im- 
poverished workman,  eating  the  common  pittance 
from  a common  mess-tub,  seeking  his  relaxations 
from  public  cares  in  some  public  playground  in 
games  that  amuse  the  mass!  Just  conceive  him 
pondering  upon  the  gravest  interests  of  the 
country  amid  cooking  utensils,  washing-tubs,  and 
squalling  children ! Surely  such  an  equality 
would  be  but  the  degradation  of  all  that  is  high 
and  noble  on  earth. 

This  system,  like  a great  many  other  ideas  that 
have  of  late  been  floating  on  the  surface,  is  but  a 
passionate  reaction  against  our  old  inequality.  It 
would  set  up  the  oppression  of  superior  natures  by 
common  ones, — of  active,  intelligent,  devoted 
men  by  egotists,  fools,  and  idlers.  To  use  an  ex- 
pression which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Provi- 
sional Government  in  1848,  it  would  be  the 
“ exploitation  ” of  good  workmen  by  the  bad.  It 
was  surely  not  for  such  a result  that  we  achieved 
the  revolutions  of  1789  and  1830;  and  certainly 
it  should  not  be  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  revolution 
of  1848. 

That  competition  secures  cheapness  is  a fact 
everybody  admits.  And  what  does  cheapness 
mean  if  not  the  emancipation  of  the  poor?  Com- 
petition is  the  spur  of  industry;  it  Is  by  competi- 
tion that  we  discover  and  introduce  into  general 
use  the  improvements  so  essential  to  the  mass  of 
society.  Suppress  competition,  .and  the  fierce 
activity  which  is  the  characteristic  of  modern  in- 
dustry, will  give  place  at  once  to  torpor  and 
apathy.  Competition  is  the  industrial  side  of 
liberty, — that  holy  liberty  for  which  our  fathers 
were  so  enthusiastic  in  1789,  and  which  they  con- 
quered  at  the  price  of  so  many  sacrifices  and  heroic 
labours. 

But,  according  to  M.  Louis  Blanc,  competition 
is  the  scourge  of  society.  According  to  him,  not 
only  is  competition  mischievous  to  the  workman, 
but  fatal  also  to  his  employer.  Competition,  it 
must  bo  admitted,  has  its  evils.  The  arena  of 
competition  is  strewed  with  ruins.  How  many 
reasonable  expectations  have  been  there  disap- 
pointed ? How  often  has  the  future  of  families 
been  there  annihilated  ? I do  not  pretend  to 
conceal  that  I deplore  all  this.  But  has  not 
liberty,  too,  had  her  disasters?  Her  sacred  soil 
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has  been  profaned  by  many  an  infamous  act, 
stained  by  not  a little  of  innocent  blood.  The 
guillotine  was  erected  to  honour,  to  hallow  her 
name— for  have  we  not  heard  of  St.  Guillotine  ? 
Atheism  was  for  days  enthroned  in  her  precincts, 
and  monsters  worthy  of  the  execration  of  the 
human  race  reigned  supreme.  Must  we,  there- 
fore, hold  liberty  accursed?  Then  why  shall  we 
hold  the  principle  of  competition  responsible  for 
the  falsehoods  and  misconduct  enacted  in  its 
name  ? 

Men  abuse  everything — the  best  things  and  the 
finest  principles : but  we  are  also  abusing  our- 
selves, if  we  lend  ourselves  to  the  illusion  that  we 
can  ever  arrive  at  the  Social  System  except 
through  crime  and  violence.  The  earth  will  always 
nave  its  good  and  bad.  The  important  is  to 
see  that  the  good  are  not  systematically  sacrificed 
to  the  bad,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  what  is 
right  shall  triumph  over  evil.  Now,  everything 
considered,  this  is  what  takes  place  when  industry 
fights  under  the  standard  of  liberty  or  of  free 
competition;  for  I cannot  too  often  repeat  that 
competition  is  but  the  industrial  aspect  of  liberty. 
Competition  acts  as  a spur  to  urge  on  society  to  a 
state  of  things  where  the  quantity  of  products 
shall  bo  sufficiently  great  that  each  may  have  the 
part  which  humanity  assigns.  It  is  under  its 
pressure  that  all  industrial  improvements  spring 
up,  and  the  specific  and  absolute  characteristic  of 
every  industrial  improvement  is  to  multiply  the 
products  arising  from  the  same  amount  of  labour. 
The  spur  is  sharp,  and  at  times  inflicts  cruel 
wounds : hut  it  is  for  us  to  see  how  far  it  is  pos- 
sible to  render  these  wounds  less  painful,  and  to 
heal  them  without  blunting  the  stimulus,  or 
stopping  for  an  instant  its  beneficent  action.  To 
suppress  it,  as  M.  Louis  Blanc  proposes,  would  be 
simply  to  decree  an  eternity  of  misery  for  the 
majority  of  society.  The  onward  progress  of  in- 
dustry would  be  pulled  up  short. 

Neither  as  a people  nor  as  individuals  must  we 
flatter  ourselves  that  wo  can  erect  on  this 
earth  homes  of  pleasantness,  where  we  may  pass 
our  lives  in  a delicious  sleep,  blessed  with  a suc- 
cession of  happy  dreams.  We  are  here  to  do 
battle:  to  live  under  constant  test:  and  pro- 
gress is  the  result  of  those  trials  and  contests. 
For  society,  I will  not  say  to  progress,  but  to  sub- 
sist, the  social  system  must  be  conformable  to  tbe 
fundamental  conditions  of  human  nature. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  may  not  limit 
the  proportions  of  that  evil  which  we  just  now 
admitted  as  the  offspring  of  unlimited  compe- 
tition ; and  I must  confess  myself  delighted  to 
enter  at  last  an  arena  in  which  I can  occupy 
common  ground  with  the  mass  of  Socialist  autho- 
rities, and,  it  may  be,  even  with  M.  Loui-s  Blanc. 

I have  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  upholding 
competition  in  the  interest  of  the  workmen  them- 
selves; hut  it  is  no  reason  bec.au80  a principle  is 
good,  or  even  excellent,  that  wo  should  follow  it 
blindly  to  its  furthest  consequences,  without  look- 
ing at  what  we  arc  doing.  Those  who  are  charged 
with  the  public  care  of  society  have  to  keep  in 
view  many  principles  with  equal  claims  on  their 
regard,  but  which,  while  appearing  to  exclude 
one  another,  are  each  entitled  to  their  fair  action. 
We  may,  thank  Heaven!  balance  one  against 
another  : even  the  principles  which  apparently  ex- 
clude one  another,  and  employ  them  as,  inmechanics, 
we  employ  forces  more  or  less  divergent,  but 
which  resolve  themselves  at  last  into  a single 
force — the  result.  Just  as  political  liberty  must 
be  married  to  the  principle  of  order,  without 
which  it  is  exposed  to  serious  backslidings,  so  we 
may  provide  against  the  more  prominent  evils  of 
competition,  by  applying  to  it  a principle  which 
has  been  so  justly  lauded  by  all  the  schools  of 
Socialism — I mean  the  principle  of  association. 

Thus  M.  Blanc  is  quite  right  in  recommending 
workmen  to  live  in  common  if  they  would  have 
the  full  fruition  of  their  labours. 

The  associative  system,  when  applied  to  con- 
sumption, gives  a very  remarkable  economy,  and 
with  tbe  same  amount  of  resources  gives  a much 
larger  amount  of  well-being  and  enjoyment.  By 
association  tbe  means  which,  isolated,  amount 
almost  to  destitution,  may  be  made  to  supply  a 
very  tolerable  existence. 

But  this  is  not  tbe  only  benefit  we  may  derive 
from  the  principle  of  association.  Association  is 
possible  even  in  production;  nay,  it  is  there  more 
desirable  than  even  in  consumption.  Before  enter- 
ing on  any  explanations  on  this  subject,  I feel  the 
propriety  of  showing  that  this  is  no  temporary 
concession  to  the  growing  feeling  on  the  subject. 
So^far  back  as  1841  I thus  expressed  myself : — 

“ The  task  of  the  dynasty  at  home — a task 
both  long  and  difficult,  worthy  of  occupying 
generations  of  kings  and  statesmen, — is  the  organi- 
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zatiou  of  labour,  if  I am  permitted  to  uso  a phrase 
which  has  been  so  largely  abused.  This  liberal 
and  organizing  policy  ia  opposed  to  the  warlike 
system.  It  necessarily  supposes  peace;  and  ia, 
possible  only  by  peace.” 

But  this  organization  of  labour,  what  is  it,  and 
what  can  it  be  ? It  is  not  the  organization  of 
Louis  Blanc,  for  his,  as  I have  shown,  ends  in 
feebleness  and  tyranny:  in  feebleness,  since,  instead 
of  multiplying  products,  it  limits  the  quantity  by 
breaking  the  very  spring  of  production ; in 
tyranny,  since  higher  natures  would  be  coerced, 
enslaved,  used  to  others’  purposes,  and  the  drones  of 
the  hive  obtain  a right  to  enjoy  the  honey  pain- 
fully collected  by  the  industrious  bee.  The  true 
plan  of  association  should  have  for  its  essential 
basis  that  the  wages  of  individuals  must  depend 
on  the  number  and  extent  of  individual  services. 

“ Be  more  precise,”  the  reader  will  say ; “ time 
presses,  and  the  house  is  on  fire.” 

I do  not  believe  in  the  general  conflagration 
some  threaten  us  with,  for  our  workmen  must  feel 
that,  if  so  extensive,  it  would  consummate  every- 
body’s ruin,  that  of  their  own  included.  On  the 
other  side  I must  confess  that  I look  now  in  vain 
to  find  anywhere  a plan  which  may  present  us  in 
a fit  form  this  organization  of  labour.  We  shall 
reach  this  discovery,  but  as  Columbus  discovered 
the  New  World  after  praying  in  vain  for  a ship, 
and  then  undergoing  long  and  perilous  navi- 
gation. The  task  is  difficult,  and  will  hardly  be 
achieved  except  in  the  course  of  generations. 

But  though  there  is  no  plan  yet  out  after  which 
we  may  venture  to  regulate  wm-kshops  and  fix  the 
rights  of  every  individual  concerned  in  them,  let 
us  not  therefore  despair,  nor  make  ourselves  out 
poorer  than  we  are.  And  first  of  all,  let  us  clearly 
define  what  we  are  about,  and  understand  fully 
what  is  this  “organization  of  labour.” 

This  phrase,  which  has  attracted  to  itself  so 
many  vague  and  earnest  aspirations,  has  never 
been  clearly  defined  by  those  who  have  made 
it  fashionable,  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance, 
perhaps,  that  it  owes  a great  part  of  its  success. 
Mankind,  and  especially  the  unfortunate,  attach 
themselves  by  preference  to  whatever  is  myste- 
rious, because  their  exalted  imaginations  see  amid 
the  clouds  which  envelope  their  idols  what- 
ever may  soothe  their  woes  or  turn  them  into 
joys. 

The  organization  of  labour,  taken  in  its  fullest 
sense,  consists  in  such  a system  of  institutions  as 
ofi’er  the  labourer  an  eftective  assistance  in  all  the 
positions  which  he  has  to  pass  through  from  the 
moment  of  his  birth  to  his  death.  It  is,  then,  not 
only  an  institution  by  whose  favour  his  labour  iu 
the  workshop  is  secured  a fair  recompense,  but  also 
all  that  is  necessary  to  protect  his  infancy,  to 
shape  his  youth,  to  encourage  his  manhood,  and  to 
shelter  his  old  age.  Well,  our  modern  society, 
which  dates  but  from  1789,  and  took  then  a motto 
it  should  never  lose  sight  of,— liherty, — offers  nume- 
rous elements  for  filling  the  compartments  of  this 
vast  edifice.  We  have  for  infancy  the  creche,  the 
Salle  d'asile,  and  the  school ; and  we  have  for 
youth  the  school,  apprenticeships,  and  the  legal 
inspection  of  the  labour  of  minors.  For  the  in- 
dustry of  a riper  age  we  have  a great  variety  of 
tutelary  agencies, — savings  banks,  benefit  societies, 
prompt,  impartial,  and  cheap  j ustice  by  the  agency  of 
the  pritd'hommes,  gratuitous  courses  for  adults,  &c. 
All,  however,  I will  say  on  this  matter  is,  that 
since  1789  we  are  in  the  way,  and  as  yet  only  in 
the  way,  of  forming  an  organization  of  labour 
worthy  of  the  envy  and  admiration  of  our  neigh- 
bours. 

As  to  workmen  sharing  in  the  profits  of  the 
establishments  which  employ  them, — a matter  in 
which  many  consider  thewhole  question  of  the  orga- 
nization of  labour  to  consist, — 1 hold  that  the  ques- 
tion involves  a revolution  in  our  manners.  I admit 
that  political  revolutions,  when  they  attain  the 
excellence  of  their  alms,  introduce  into  manners 
transformations  of  a corresponding  character.  I 
think  it  possible,  then,  that  this  sort  of  participa- 
tion may  settle  itself  into  our  national  customs ; 
birt  it  will  require  great  caution  to  save  it  from 
impaii  ing  the  just  rights  of  property.  I shall  not 
essay,  even  vaguely,  to  indicate  the  extent  of  this 
participation,  nor  to  point  out  the  conditions  or 
forms  it  ought  to  take,  so  that  it  might  assist  the 
improvement  of  the  arts,  and  keep  within  the 
attributes  of  that  equity  which  is  as  much  the 
interest  of  workmen  as  it  is  the  right  of  their 
employers.  These  are  problems  which  I confess  to 
be  beyond  my  powers. 

But  certainly  this  participation  is  destined  to 
change  the  character  of  our  industry  by  changing 
that  of  the  mass  of  our  workmen.  It  will  give 
the  hitter  a dignity,  a love  of  order,  a regularity 
of  conduct,  to  which  they  would  not  be  hkely  to 


attain  in  any  other  manner.  The  sUent  warfare 
which  often  exists  between  master  and  man,  and 
which  produces  so  many  disorders,  so  many  little 
injuries,  so  many  losses  of  active  concurrence,  will 
then  disappear  as  by  enchantment;  and  ibis  espe- 
cially these  motives  of  moral,  political,  and  social 
order  which  induce  me  ardently  to  desire  that  the 
principle  may  prove  successful. 

Workmen  must  not,  however,  expect  imme- 
diately from  this  participation  any  considerable 
increase  in  their  wages.  Though  it  be  unques- 
tionable that  the  association  of  all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  a workshop,  from  the  chief  manager  to 
the  humblest  drudge,  should  have  the  effect  of 
ultimately  making  our  industry  considerably  more 
productive,  it  is  not  less  true  that  time  is  a neces- 
sary element  in  the  amelioration.  So  long  as 
capital  shall  differ  little  from  what  it  was,  so  long 
as  the  quantity  of  products  shall  not  be  sensibly 
greater,  the  wages  of  the  workman,  composed  of  a 
fixed  salary  and  of  the  addition  arising  from  a 
participation  in  the  profits,  must  differ  little  to- 
day from  what  it  was  yesterday.  This  is  inevita- 
ble so  long  ns  liberty  exists  in  society ; and  if  we 
attempted  to  violate  it,  the  workman,  far  from 
gaining  an  increase,  would  find  himself  a loser, 
under  that  logic  of  events  stronger  alike  than 
armed  mobs  or  decreeing  governments. 

And  while  speaking  of  the  influence  of  capital 
on  labour,  let  me  say  here,  that  our  administra- 
tive system,  among  other  defects,  offers  us  that  of 
being  “ regulative  ” to  an  excess.  With  great 
pretensions  to  liberty,  we  are  the  people  the  most 
under  regulations  as  to  our  industry,  and  there- 
fore the  least  free,  iu  Europe.  A compact  despot- 
ism sits  over  France  in  the  shape  of  administrative 
red-tapisra.  The  despotism  of  the  bureaux  is  be- 
coming every  day  more  flourishing;  and  the  last 
thirty  years  have  established  its  roots  deep  in  our 
soil.  We  are  obliged  to  give  it  an  account  of  all 
our  projects,  and  to  ask  from  it  a permission  for 
all  our  acts.  It  hears  our  prayers  with  indif- 
ference, turns  and  turns  them  again,  and  at  its 
own  convenience  sends  them  from  one  office  to 
another;  it  exhausts  our  patience,  condemns  our 
activity  to  rust,  and  makes  us  hopeless  about  the 
most  legitimate  of  our  projects.  A few  years  ago 
somebody  published  the  series  of  formalities  neces- 
sary for  a proprietor  having  a field  bordering  a 
river  to  obtain  leave  to  keep  a small  boat.  From 
forty  to  fifty  despatches  were  necessary;  and  in 
following  the  given  routine,  a time  was  consumed 
equal  to  the  siege  of  Troy.  This  monstrous  abuse 
of  centralization  and  of  our  regulation  mania  is  of 
infinite  mischief  to  tlio  public  future.  It  is,  be- 
sides, opposed  to  all  political  liberty;  but,  to  con- 
fine ourselves  only  to  its  material  effects,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  it  robs  us  of  half  an  hour  or 
an  hour  daily  on  eight  or  nine  hours  of  useful 
labour.  The  result  is  the  same  as  if  we  stripped 
society  of  an  eighth  or  a tenth,  or  at  all  events  a 
sixteenth,  of  its  capital, — of  that  which  gives  us 
we.ilth,  ease,  and  subsistence.  Let  every  reader 
draw  his  own  conclusion. 

Another  view  worth  our  reflecting  upon.  Wages 
may  be  translated  as  so  much  satisfaction  of  our 
wants ; for  the  workman  does  not  labour  for  the 
satisfaction  of  handling  a piece  of  money  which 
represents  his  labour : it  is  to  eat,  to  drink,  to 
clothe,  or  lodge  himself.  If  salaries  cannot  be 
augmented  by  law,  it  is  certain  that,  by  fiscal  re- 
gulations, we  can  diminish  the  amount  of  articles 
of  first  necessity  which  he  can  procure  in  exchange 
of  his  wages.  The  effect  is  the  same  as  if  the 
salaries  were  diminished,  or  as  if  a law  were  in 
force,  which  confiscated  and  sank  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  a part  of  the  capital  which  feeds  the  in- 
dustrial activity  of  the  nation. 

I have  insisted  already,  that  the  skill  of  the  la- 
bourer, lus  zeal  aud  his  taste,  are  rare  and  precions 
portions  of  the  public  capital.  Lyons,  through 
the  munificence  of  two  of  its  citizens,  M.  Eynard 
and  Major-general  Martin,  is  enriched  with  a 
school,  where  an  admirable  mode  of  teaching  and 
excellent  plans  of  studying  tend  to  secure  the 
population  these  priceless  advantages.  It  would 
well  become  the  Government  to  give  each  of  our 
great  towns  similar  institutions. 

Let  me  repeat,  then,  in  conclusion,  that  all 
these  improvements  can  only  be  secured  by  the 
cordial  concurrence  of  all  classes,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances at  once  opportune  and  well  defined. : 
They  are  like  those  beautiful  crystallizations,  with 
regular  prisms  and  delicate  pyramids,  which  re- 
quire for  their  formation  perfect  calm,  aud  which 
any  disturbance  would  at  once  reduce  to  a shape- 
less mass.  Let  me  give  our  workmen  a word  of 
advice.  There  was  a nation  whom  God  chose  for 
His  own  to  make  them  Ills  chosen  people.  They 
had  been  enslaved  by  the  Egyptians.  God  broke 
their  chains,  and  promised  to  lead  them  into  the 


promised  land ; but  He  kept  them  forty  years  in 
the  desert,  in  order  to  prepare  them  to  enjoy 
worthily  the  milk  aud  honey  which  the  land  of 
Canaan  was  to  give  them.  We,  too,  have  an  inter- 
mediate station,  where  wo  must  all  rest  before 
reaching  the  great  ameliorations  we  are  all  aiming 
at,  and  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  make  France 
the  model  of  tho  nations  as  regards  the  well- 
being and  respectability  of  the  working-classes. 
Patience  is  the  quality  of  the  strong : impatience 
is  that  of  infants. 

And  if  there  be  persons  who  aim  at  exciting 
y'our  discontent  in  the  wish  to  precipitate  improve- 
ments, or  the  changes  they  mistake  for  them,  seek- 
ing them  at  any  price,  even  at  that  of  overthrowing 
the  principles  on  which  societies  have  always  been 
based — property  and  family, — let  us  answer  them 
with  the  words  which  a workman,  who  afterwards 
became  a distinguished  statesman  and  philosopher, 
Franklin,  addressed  to  his  fellow-citizens  : — 

“If  anybody  says  you  can  enrich  yourselves  in 
any  other  way  than  by  industry  aud  economy,  do 
not  hear  him  : he  is  a public  poisoner.” 


LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A GENERAii  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  15th; 
Mr.  James  M.  Hay,  the  president,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Picton,  the  secretary,  read  a letter 
from  the  Architectural  Association,  enclosing 
copies  of  resolutions  unanimously  passed  by  the 
Association,  and  expressing  a hope  that  the 
Liverpool  Society  would  see  the  desirability  of 
united  action  in  reference  to  the  architectural 
department  in  the  forthcoming  Great  E.\h- 
bitiou. 

Mr.  Horner  moved — “ That  this  Society  fully 
concurs  in  the  views  expressed  in  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Architectural  Association  now 
read,  and  will  ho  happy  to  co-operate  in  pro- 
moting the  due  representation  of  the  art  of 
architecture  iu  the  proposed  Exhibition  of  1862  ; 
and  will  gratefully  accept  the  good  offices  of  the 
Architectural  Association  as  a medium  of  commu- 
nication with  the  commissioners  for  the  Exhibi- 
tion.” 

Mr.  Justin  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
unanimously  passed. 

The  President  said,  the  next  subject  would  be 
the  communication  from  the  Northern  Architec- 
tural Association,  suggesting  an  architectural 
alliance  or  union  of  the  various  societies  through- 
out the  kingdom. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Picton  read  the  letter  from  tho 
Northern  Architectural  Association,  which  stated 
that  they  had  received  favourable  replies  from 
every  society  with  which  they  had  communi- 
cated; and  that  they  hoped,  if  the  Liverpool 
Society  approved  of  the  outline  of  the  proposed 
alliance,  they  would  send  delegates  to  the  con- 
ference to  be  held  in  London,  on  the  first  Tuesday 
in  June,  to  consider  the  details  of  the  scheme. 

Mr.  Boult  moved, — “That  this  meeting  cor- 
dially concurs  iu  the  general  desirableness  of 
forming  an  Architectural  Alliance  on  the  kasia 
sketched  in  the  proposals  of  the  Northern  Aiclu- 
tectural  Association.”  After  much  discussion  pro 
and  con.,  the  resolution  was  carried. 


HIGHBURY  BARN  TAVERN. 

This  well-knoim  place  of  amusement,  at  the 
northern  end  of  Islington,  has  undergone  a great 
altor.ation  during  the  last  two  months,  since  it 
was  given  up  by  Mr.  Hinton.  The  interior  of  the 
tavern  has  been  scooped  out,  and  a different  and 
enlarged  inside  given  it,  to  meet  the  elasticity  of 
public  patronage.  The  grounds  are  much  reduced ; 
and  yet,  at  first  sight,  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  laid  out,  there  does  not  .appear 
that  reduction  that  would  he  supposed,  when  we 
say  a roadway  has  been  taken  out  and  runs  down 
the  centre  of  the  property,  one  side  of  which  is  to 
be  laid  out  for  building  on  : in  fact,  three  shops 
are  already  commenced.  The  new  road  necessitated 
the  pulling  down  of  the  large  dancing-saloon, 
which  was  constructed  entirely  of  timber  framing, 
and  externally  covered  with  lath  and  plaster.  The 
new  proprietor,  Mr.  Giovannelli,  has  bad  this 
saloon  reconstructed ; but  the  Building  Act  not 
permitting  the  former  external  work,  andrequiring 
too  great  an  outlay  to  make  the  walls  of  brick,  on 
account  of  the  height,  it  was  determined  to  en- 
large the  room  by  adding  aisles  all  round,  aud 
continuing  the  line  of  roof  down ; consequently 
lessening  the  height  of  enclosing  walls  considerably. 
This  saved  expense  and  time,  and  gave  a larger 
room.  The  roof  is  supported  with  timber  uprights, 
finished  as  square  columns,  with  caps  and  bases. 
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and  these  divide  the  room  from  the  aisles;  the 
floor  of  the  latter  beiag  a step  higher  than  the 
former ; adding  more  to  the  effect  than  otherwise. 
The  room  is  abont  114  feet  long,  72  feet  wide,  and 
46  feet  high,  and  communicates  by  a large  opening 
with  the  old  dining-saloon.  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Green 
Lanes,  was  the  builder ; and  we  must  give  him 
credit  for  the  rapidity  and  cleverness  with  which 
the  whole  has  been  done.  We  must  give  the 
foreman  of  carpenters,  too,  n word  of  praise,  for 
the  skill  and  practical  knowledge  he  has  shown  in 
carrying  out  a difficult  piece  of  work. 


RELICS  OF  OLD  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

Preserved  in  the  vaults  below  the  quadrangle 
of  the  present  building  are  the  monumental  slabs 
which  form  the  subject  of  the  annexed  engraving. 
Entering  the  Audit  Office,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
square  of  the  present  building,  from  the  level  of 
the  Strand,  w'e  descend  by  a deep  staircase  to 
vaults  of  such  strength  as  to  cause  an  impression 
that  time  will  be  oflittle  avail  in  its  action  on  them. 
An  area  extends  round  the  square,  and  one  sees 
with  surprise  what  a great  height  of  this  building 
lies  below  the  Strand.  It  is  a long  walk  round  to 
the  western  area.  In  all  directions  arc  vavilts 
filled  with  stores  of  coal  and  other  commodities. 
In  one  of  these,  lumbered  up  with  old  wood-work, 
there  are  fixed  in  the  wall  six  tombstones  which 
formed  part  of  tbo  pavement  of  a private  chapel 
which  was  licensed  for  the  use  of  the  household 
of  the  queen  of  Charles  I.  The  inscriptions  on 
the  stones  show  that  the  place  was  used  as  the 
burial-ground  of  Roman  Catholics. 

At  the  building  of  the  present  Somerset  House 
these  stones  were  placed  in  the  position  in  which 
they  now  are  j and  they  are,  probably,  all  that 
remains  of  the  Somerset  House  of  the  past. 

The  oldest  of  the  slabs,  not  drawn,  bears  the 
following  inscription : — 

” Cy  Gist  lo  corps  de  defuncte 
Catherine  Gvilermet  vivante 
Femme  Jehan  BIvteav 
Potage  de  Reyne  de 
La  Grand  Brdtapne  iacivelle 
Deceda  le  vii.  May  1633. 

Priez  Diev  pour  son  anre.” 


COMMISSION  ON  THE  EMBANKMENT  OF 
THE  THAMES. 

The  Royal  Commissioners  have  been  bolding 
meetings  and  examining  witnesses  during  the  last 
week  or  two.  At  one  of  the  recent  meetings,  the 
plans  of  Mr.  A.  Brooke,  C.E.,  Mr.  E.  B.  Walmsley, 
Mr.  Weller,  Mr.  C.  Aieken,  Mr.  Bardwell,  and 
others,  were  considered  ; and  the  next  was  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  plan  of  Mr.  Bird,  C.E.  Mr. 
Bird  explained  that  his  scheme  consisted  of  an 
enbankment  with  a railway,  docks,  &c.  The  em- 
bankment was  proposed  to  be  on  the  north  side, 
from  Westminster  Bridge  to  Queenhithe  Dock. 
The  embankment  would  be  3 feet  above  Trinity 


high-water  mark,  with  wharfs,  a road,  and  rail- 
way.  The  docks  to  be  retained  within  the  em 
bnnkment,  the  water  level  in  them  to  be  main- 
tained  by  a compensating  reservoir  at  Fulham.  A 
railway  to  commence  at  Queenhithe  Dock,  passing 
under  Blackfriars,  Waterloo,  and  Hungerford 
Bridges,  and  then  passing  at  the  end  of  Manches- 
ter-buildings,  through  Parliament-square,  up  Vic- 
toria-street, in  a covered  way,  to  join  the  Victoria 
station  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
Railway.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  works  would 
be  700,000?.,  with  borrowing  powers  taken  in  the 
Bill  for  a million.  He  proposed  to  form  large 
docks  near  Waterloo  Bridge,  Temple  Gardens, 
and  Blackfriars  Bridge,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  barges,  instead  of  lying  in  the  river.  He 
also  proposed  to  form  what  he  called  a “ com- 
pensation dock  ” on  the  Middlesex  side  of  the 
river,  opposite  to  Battersea  church.  That  dock 
would  cover  a space  of  22  acres,  and  he  proposed 
that  the  water  there  collected  should  at  times 
be  let  out  so  as  to  increase  the  scouring  power 
of  the  river.  The  cost  of  the  land  and  walls 
were  all  included  in  the  estimate  he  had  put  in. 
He  did  not  think  that  any  space  taken  from 
the  width  of  the  river  below  Blackfriars  Bridge 
would  be  permitted;  and  to  meet  the  trade, 
which  was  very  large  up  to  Queenhithe,  he  pro- 
posed to  erect  a river  wall,  which  would  give 
accommodation  to  the  owners  of  the  wharfs  to 
carry  on  their  trade  there.  It  would  give  the 
wharfingers  a dock  in  which  their  barges  could 
lie  out  of  the  wash  of  the  steamers,  and  yet 
enable  them  to  get  out  when  they  required.  In 
forming  his  plan  he  had  consulted  the  wharfin- 1 
gers,  who  carry  on  a large  trade  about  Paul’s 
Wharf,  and  they  told  him  that  if  he  could  form 
a dock  there  they  would  support  the  plan;  but 
if  not,  that  they  would  oppose  it  by  every  means 
in  tbeir  power,  os  it  would  entirely  spoil  their 
trade.  He  proceeded  to  explain  bis  scheme  by 
reference  to  numerous  drawings.  With  regard 
to  compensation  to  w’harfingers,  he  had  made  a 
provision  in  a Bill  to  be  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment, by  wbicb  any  land  embanked  should  be 
made  over  to  the  occupiers,  rescTviug  the  right 
of  entering  upon  it  for  the  repair  of  works.  He 
had  put  down  700,000?.  as  the  total  expense, 
but  he  believed  that  the  railway  would  be  quite 
self-supporting.  The  sewer  would  be  about  7 feet 
in  diameter,  but  it  could  be  enlarged  if  deemed  to 
be  necessary.  The  next  plans  brought  under 
notice  were  those  of  Mr.  Evans,  Mi*.  A.  Doull, 
Captain  Plumner,  and  Mr.  Bush. 

At  a more  recent  meeting  the  commissioners  con- 
sidered the  plans  of  Mr.  Page,  Mr.  Bazalgette,  Mr. 
Carpmael,  Mr.  John  Turner  (of  Dublin),  and  many 
others.  Very  little  appears  in  any  of  the  schemes 
the  germ  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  plans 
of  Trench,  Martin,  and  others,  proposed  mauy 
years  ago.  Mr.  Page  said,  that  in  1842  liis  plan 
was  reported  on  by  the  commissioners  as  the  one 
that  ought  to  be  adopted.  He  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a solid  embankment  was  unneces- 


sary. He  proposed  to  have  a series  of  small 
arches  forming  a roadway,  supported  by  columns, 
from  Westminster  Bridge  to  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
on  which  should  be  a railway,  with  docks  for  the 
admission  of  barges.  He  did  not  think  it  at  all 
necessary  to  have  an  embankment  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  the  lovt'-level  sewer  into  it,  as  that 
could  be  put  in  front  of  the  roadway  at  low-water 
mark.  He  proposed  by  his  present  plan  only  to 
take  the  roadway,  and,  if  thought  necessary,  a 
railway  upon  it  to  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  it  could 
be  easily  extended  from  that  point  to  Queenhithe. 
He  would  devote  about  37  acres  of  water  area  to 
docks.  The  total  estimate  for  the  construction  of 
the  works  would  be  450,000?. 

Mr.  Bazalgette  proposed  to  construct  a roadway 
100  feet  wide,  commencing  at  Westminster  Bridge 
to  Queenhithe,  and  from  Queenhithe  to  the  Bank, 
60  feet  wide.  By  means  of  that  roadway  persona 
could  pass  along  the  roadway  either  to  the  Bauk 
or  to  London  Bridge  station,  which  would  mate- 
rially divide  and  divert  the  traffic  now  passing 
along  the  Strand.  He  also  proposed  to  form  docks 
along  the  present  line.  He  had  formed  an  esti- 
mate of  an  embankment  with  docks  and  without. 
The  cost  would  be  1,260,000?.  On  the  south 
side  he  proposed  to  have  an  embankment, 
also,  with  an  extension  to  Cannon-street  and 
the  Bank,  amounting  to  1,492,000?.  If  there 
was  to  be  a solid  embankment  from  Westminster 
Bridge  to  Blackfriars  Bridge,  the  estimate  for 
structural  works  would  be  586,700?.  If  there  was 
to  be  a solid  embankment,  there  would  be  a savnng 
of  50,000?.  over  the  construction  of  docks.  Then, 
for  the  purchase  of  wharf  property  along  the  line 
he  set  down  at  750,000?.  That  sum  would  fairly, 
represent  the  purchase  of  that  property.  To  that 
add  embankment  of  the  south  side  of  the  Thames, 
which  would  make  a total  of  2,389,000?. 

Mr.  Carpmael  said  he  felt  satisfied,  from  consi- 
dering the  question  of  an  embankment  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  of  the  river,  that  the  lines 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Walker  were  those  which  might 
be  most  advantageously  followed.  He  proposed 
to  extend  the  embankment  into  the  river  on  the 
north  side,  so  ns  to  stop  the  first  and  second 
arches  of  Waterloo  and  Blackfriars  Bridges,  with 
an  embankment  on  the  south  side. 

Mr,  Turner’s  plan  embraced  provision  for  the 
sewage,  a wide  roadway,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  river.  He  proposed  to  have  a low  level  street 
for  heavy  traffic,  33  feet  wide : above  that  would 
be  a roadway  and  promenade  90  feet  wide,  and 
facing  the  river  a landing  quay  27  feet  wide.  The 
embankment  would  commence  at  Westminster 
Bridge,  but  only  for  pedestrians  until  they  got  to 
Whitehall-place,  from  which  point  carriages  would 
run  on  a road  90  feet  wide  up  to  Blackfriars 
Bridge.  The  whole  construction  would  be  in  iron. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  necessity  for  pre- 
serving entrance  to  the  various  existing  business 
premises,  and  this,  of  course,  for  the  main  part 
must  be  attended  to.  We  shall  not  be  sorry, 
however,  to  find  this  altogether  given  up  adjoin- 
ing the  Houses  of  Parliament,  where  every  en- 
deavour should  be  made  to  provide  a fine  feature. 
The  southern  side  of  the  river  should  be  brought 
more  immediately  into  London  by  increased  modes 
of  access.  A wide  bridge  fi-om  Charing-cross,  as 
was  illustrated  in  our  pages  some  time  ago,  and 
the  re-arrangemeut  of  the  land  at  the  foot  of  it 
on  the  south  side,  would  raise  the  value  of  the 
property  there  immensely,  and  give  a wonderful 
addition  of  available  ground  to  the  metropolis. 


WAREHOUSE,  WELLINGTON-STREET, 
LEEDS. 

As  a second  illustration  of  the  works  forming 
the  Architectural  Exhibition,  in  Conduit-street,  we 
have  engraved  a view  of  the  lower  part  of  a ware- 
house erected  not  long  ago  in  Wellington-street, 
Leeds,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  George  Corson, 
architect.  It  will  serve,  too,  as  an  example  of  the 
increasing  use  of  carving  now  made,  us  well  in  the 
provincial  towns  as  in  the  metropolis.  This  ware- 
house, built  for  Messrs.  Sykes  & Sons,  forms  one  of 
a number  which  have  been  erected  recently  in  Wel- 
lington-street : they  stand  within  a few  hundred 
yards  of  both  railway  stations  (between  them)  and 
of  the  Coloured  Cloth  Hall.  The  cost  of  the  present 
building,  without  fittings,  was  about  3,500?.  The 
materials  used  are  Meuuwuod  stone  up  to  the  base 
mould,  Gipton  Wood  stone  above,  and  brick  with 
stone  dressings  above  cornice  of  ground-floor. 
The  pillars  of  the  porch  are  of  Peterhead  red 
granite,  polished. 

Messrs.  B.  Woolley  & Son  contracted  for  the 
whole  of  the  w’orks;  under  whom  Messrs.  Illliig- 
worth  and  Watson  executed  the  stonework,  and 
C.  Mawer  the  c iiwing. 


WAREHOL'SE,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  LEEDS. Front  of  Ground  Floor. ilu,  Geouoe  Corson,  Architect. 
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EOTAL  HOETICTJLTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A Fixe  Arts’  committee  has  been  appointed 
for  the  decoration  of  the  Gardens,  Sonth  Kensing- 
ton, with  statuary,  vases,  &c.  It  consists  of  His 
Eoyal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  Earl  Somers, 
Earl  Ducie,  Lord  Taunton,  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay, 
Mr.  Wentworth  Dilke,  Mr.  Henry  T.  Hope,  Pro- 
fessor Westmacott,  and  Professor  Sydney  Smirke. 
The  committee  met  at  the  Gardens  ou  Monday, 
His  Royal  Highness  in  the  Chair,  and  were  en- 
gaged in  deliberation  for  nearly  three  hours. 

Among  the  prizes  to  be  competed  for  at  the 
forthcoming  grand  exhibition  of  flowers  and 
fruits,  June  5th  and  6th,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  the  gardens,  are  fonr  prizes  of  lOZ.,  5/., 
3?.,  and  21.,  offered,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, by  Mr.  C.  W,  Dilke,  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents,  for  the  best  three  groups  of  fruit  and 
flowers,  arranged  '‘for  the  decoration  of  the 
dinner-table”  The  prizes  are  open  to  all  comers, 
and  the  articles  may  be  exhibited  in  baskets, 
vases,  (tc.,  of  any  material ; beauty  in  the  arrange- 
ment being  the  test  of  merit.  Ladies  are  specially 
invited  to  compete,  and  the  council  have  appointed 
the  following  ladles  to  act  as  jm’ors  : the  Countess 
of  Shelburne,  the  Countess  of  Ducie,  Mrs.  Holford, 
Lady  Marian  Alford,  and  Lady  Middleton. 

We  anticipate  some  interest  from  the  combina- 
tion of  the  designs  of  the  various  competitors,  and 
hope  the  offer  may  lead  to  improvement  generally 
in  the  decoration  of  dinner-tables.  This  is  a sub- 
ject on  which  we  have  before  now  made  sug- 
gestions. 


THE  PROPOSED  FREE  LIBRARY  FOR 
THE  CITY. 

It  imist  have  been  gratifying  to  many  of  the 
citizens  of  London  to  read  of  the  numerous  meet- 
ing, not  long  since,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ward 
of  Farringdon  Within,  which  was  held  in  the  fine 
hall  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  movement  for  establishing  a free  library  in  the 
City  of  London;  on  which  occasion  the  Ward  did 
itself  the  honour  of  passing,  by  a large  majority,  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  a free  library,  amid  cheers 
which  made  the  famous  old  hall  ring  again. 

We  trust  that  this  good  example  will  be  speedily 
followed  by  other  wards,  and  that  ere  long  an 
aggregate  meeting  of  the  citizens  will  give  a clear 
expression  in  favour  of  the  formation  of  a free 
library. 

As  regards  the  library  in  the  Guildhall;  while 
admitting  its  great  value,  and  glad  to  note  the 
efforts  which  are  being  made  to  extend  its  useful- 
ness, we  are  afraid  that  it  is  very  improbable  it 
will  ever  be  made  to  supply  the  general  purposes 
of  a library  for  the  industrious  classes.  Its  ad- 
vantages, even  when  they  are  extended,  will  be 
chiefly  to  the  families  and  connections  of  the 
higher  and  middle  classes  of  the  citizens.  Be- 
sides these,  however,  there  are,  notwithstanding 
the  sweeping  changes  which  have  been  made,  a 
large  multitude  within  the  corporate  limits,  who 
could  not  avail  themselves  either  of  the  Guildhall, 
of  the  London  Institution  in  Finsbury,  or  of  the 
other  libraries  in  this  district.  In  the  census  of 
1851,  the  number  of  persons  actually  living, 
within  the  municipal  limits  on  the  Middlesex 
side  of  the  Thames,  was  127,869,*  a large  popu- 
lation, to  many  of  whom  a free  library  would  be 
a great  advantage. 

While  making  inquiries  for  other  purposes,  we 
have  met  with  numbers  of  young  men — some 
from  the  country, — who  were  most  anxious  to  gain 
information.  Some,for  the  purpose  of  helping  them 
in  their  business,  as  brass-founders,  d'c.,  &c.,  have 
asked  us  where  they  could  find  books,  or  instruc- 
tive classes,  within  such  a distance  as  they  could 
reach  after  work-hours.  To  persons  of  this  descrip- 
tion we  fear  that,  with  all  the  improvements,  the 
Guildhall  library  would  not  be  accessible.  To  a 
certain  extent  the  Mechanics’  Institutions  might 
be  useful;  but,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
judge,  these  establishments  have  not  been  appre- 
ciated by  the  class  which  would  be  much  im- 
proved by  the  free  use  of  a good  library.  The 
free  library  would  not,  however,  be  the  only  advan- 
tage ; for,  in  such  an  institution,  there  would  be, 
doubtless,  con%’cnience  for  lectures,  and  for  the 
meeting  together,  in  classes,  of  those  who  are  fol- 
lowing various  business  or  other  pursuits. 

Tlie  prosperity  of  not  only  the  metropolis,  but 
the  country,  depends  on  the  skill  and  intelligence 
ot  our  artizans  and  manufacturers ; let  us,  there- 
fore, hope  that  when  the  proposal  is  next  .made  to 

* There  are  in  England  and  Wales  only  five  cities  or 
boroughs  which  have  a larger  population,  viz.,  Liver- 
pool,  Manchester,  Rirmingham,  Leeds,  Bristol,  and 


establish  a great  means  of  advancement  the  cen- 
tral district  of  the  most  important  city  in  the 
world  will  not,  in  this  intelligent  .age,  do  itself 
damage  by  refusing  a small  rate  for  the  spread  of 
knowledge  amongst  the  industrious  multitude. 


BROMPTON  TURKISH  BATHS. 

It  takes  some  time  to  inoculate  the  British 
public  with  an  idea;  but,  when  once  they  get  hold 
of  it,  they  work  it  pretty  freely.  The  Turkish 
bath — or,  more  properly,  the  Roman  hath — move- 
ment is  an  instance  of  this.  Establishments  are 
now  springing  up  everywhere.  We  have  lately 
inspected  the  arrangements  of  one  of  these 
hygienic  institutions  ffor  as  such  the  bath  has 
taken  rank  among  us),  situate  in  Alfred-place, 
Alcxander-square,the  centre  of  a rapidly-increasing 
and  important  neighbourhood,  where  its  value  will 
doubtless  be  duly  appreciated.  These  baths  are 
an  improvement  upon  any  we  have  yet  seen  in  the 
metropolis.  Entering  from  a corridor,  you  pass 
at  once  into  a frigidarium  40  feet  square,  tastefully 
and  suitably  decorated,  with  compartments  for  tbe 
toilet  on  either  aide.  Lantern  windows  running 
all  round,  which  may  be  opened  or  shut  as 
required,  serve  to  secure  ventilation.  The  hot 
rooms  and  lavatory  are  all  conveniently  upon  the 
same  floor.  Attention  has  been  paid  to  secure 
proper  ventilation  here  also ; but  we  are  disposed 
to  think  further  arrangement  will  be  necessary. 
Proper  ventilation  is  a first  necessity.  The  rooms 
are  all  lofty  and  capacious,  and-paved  with  tiles, 
The  lavatory  is  fitted  up  with  a complete  system 
of  water  apparatus;  and  then  there  arc  private 
baths,  with  an  entrance  from  the  adjoining  street. 

The  public  are  indebted  for  this  establishment 
to  two  of  the  resident  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  in  whose  charge  we  wish  it  success.  We 
are  not  amongst  those  who  think  the  bath  may  be 
adopted  without  advice  by  all,  but  have  no  doubt 
of  its  value  to  many. 


PROPOSED  DEMOLITION  OP  ANCIENT 
HOUSES  IN  REDCROSS  STREET. 

Notwithstanding  the  desirability  of  improve- 
ments one  cannot  help  feeling  regret  at  the  re- 
moval of  venerable  remnants  of  old  London. 
Many  have  already  disappeared,  and  otbei’s 
are  doomed  to  follow.  The  houses  which  it 
is  now  proposed  to  remove  present  a most 
picturesque  appearance  in  combination  with 
the  ancient  tower  of  Cripplegate  Church  and 
the  screen  of  buildings  in  front  of  it,  some  of 
which  we  have  illustrated.  Just  about  this  point 
the  Great  Fire  abated,  and  the  houses  which  were 
spared  from  the  conflagration  were  at  that  time 
old.  The  eyes  of  Shakspeare  and  his  contempora- 
ries have  probably  fallen  on  these  gables,  and  here 
they  may  have  "heard  the  chimes  at  midnight” 
from  the  bells  of  the  church  in  which  Milton  now 
lies  buried.  The  great  poet  and  eminent  political 
writer  Las  himself  often  passed  this  w.ay.  We 
have  more  than  once  looked  at  these  houses,  with 
their  projecting  stories,  quaintly-fashioned  win- 
dows, and  small-bulk  shops,  in  the  still  night, 
when  the  moonlight  was  shining  on  them, 
and  the  deep  shadows  threw  faulty  or  too 
modern  p.art8  discreetly  into  shade  : this  spot  then 
presented  a rare  picture,  which  took  the  mind 
back  to  tbe  London  of  300  years  ago.  The  pic- 
ture of  the  past,  however,  must  be  given  up  for 
the  sake  of  the  progress  of  the  present. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  members  was  held  on 
Friday,  the  17th  instant,  at  the  House  in  Conduit- 
street. 

Mr.  R.  0.  Harris  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  E,  D.  Jackman  was,  on  ballot,  elected  a 
member  of  the  Association. 

A question  relating  to  the  property  of  the 
Association,  which  was  to  have  been  discussed, 
was  adjourned  until  the  next  general  meeting,  on 
the  Slst  instant. 

Mr.  T,  Blashill  then  read  a paper  on  “ Origi- 
nality of  Style,”  which  we  shall  give  in  full. 

At  the  conclusion  a brief  discussion  ensued,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  Chairman  called  attention  to  the 
successful  manner  in  which  Mr.  Smirlce  had  carried  out 
a deep  frieze  at  the  Carlton  Club.  With  regard  to  Roman- 
esque architecture,  he  did  not  think  it  was  a healthy 
study ; because,  in  his  opinion,  Romanesque  wa.s  in  an 
impure  state.  He  confessed  he  should  like  to  see  our  own 
English  architecture  studied,  rather  than  that  of  foreign 
countries. 

Mr.  Blashill  thought  that,  if  we  were  to  adhere  to  our 
own  architecture,  without  making  any  attempt  to  im- 
prove it,  it  would  be  better  to  improve  upon  foreign 
schools, 

Mr.  Adams  called  attention  to  the  eccentricities  in  the 
matter  of  street  architecture,  and  referred  to  the  incon- 


gruous pile  at  the  comer  of  Tottenham-court  and  the 
Euston  roads  as  a type  of  a very  inferior  order.  In  the 
Strand,  too,  a shop-front  had  been  made  to  look  some- 
thing like  a Greek  temple.  There  was,  however,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  these  a very  satisfactory  specimen  of 
adaptation  in  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  where  Mr.  Field  had 
succeeded  in  producing  an  elevation  to  the  Erskine 
Chambers,  at  the  south  side  of  the  square,  which  har- 
monizes exceedingly  well  with  the  surrounding  buildings. 

Mr.  C.  H.  F.  Lewis  thought  that  a good  deal  of  that 
which  now-a-days  was  called  originality  really  meant 
ignorance  i and  that  it  was  a great  mistake  to  neglect  our 
own  Gothic  in  favour  of  Continental  schools. 

Mr.  G.  IJ.  New  urged  upon  the  meeting  the  necessity  of 
combming  practical  construction  with  originality  of  de- 
sign. He  confessed  tbat,  for  his  own  part,  he  could  never 
consent  to  abandon  the  former  for  the  latter,  aShe  held  it 
to  be  a cardinal  rule  in  architecture  that  the  construction 
must,  under  all  circumstances,  be  good.  With  regard  to 
the  observation  of  Mr.  Adams  respecting  shop-fronts,  he 
wished  to  direct  the  attention  of  that  gentleman  to  a 
couple  of  fronts  lately  put  up  in  Bond-street,  which,  in 
his  opinion,  indicated  considerable  improvement  in  this 
respect.  The  construction  in  these  instances  was  really 
good,  and  showed  that  the  architect  knew  what  he  was 
about.  He  (Mr.  New)  saw  no  reason  why  shop-fronts 
should  not  be  designed  with  especial  reference  to  the 
trade  or  business  to  be  carried  on  within.  With  regard  to 
the  claims  of  the  rival  styles,  which  had  to  some  extent 
been  put  in  issue  by  the  paper  just  read,  he  owned  that 
he  had  himself  been  what  might  be  tenned  a “ stickler  ” 
for  the  Classic  ; but  that  lately  he  had  turned  his  atten- 
tion more  to  originality  of  design. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  BlEishill  for  his  paper  was 
unanimously  passed.* 


SUBURBAN  AND  PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Alderahott, — Among  the  many  new  buildings 
lately  completed  in  Aldershott,  according  to  the 
Aldershott  Gazette,  is  the  new  Masonic  Hall, 
attached  to  Tilbury’s  Royal  Hotel,  iu  Wellington- 
street.  The  building  consists  of  a room  for  tbe 
use  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and  will  dine  150. 
It  is  lighted  by  seven  windows,  tbe  centre  being 
the  largest,  aud  with  two  side  lights.  Under- 
neath is  a bar  for  retail  purposes,  divided  by 
partitions  into  three  compartments.  Mirrors  run 
the  whole  length  of  the  bar  (61  feet),  aud  the 
shelving  is  painted  white,  mauve,  and  gold.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  G.  Musselwhite,  of  Basingstoke. 

Barking. — A sum  of  930/.  has  been  raised  for 
the  erection — in  lieu  of  the  old  almshouses  in  this 
town,  which  have  been  for  some  years  in  a very 
bad  state — of  others  more  suitable  for  the  conve- 
nience and  comfort  of  the  aged  inmates.  The  site 
is  in  proximity  to  the  Barking  railway  station, 
and  the  same  on  which  the  old  almshouses  now 
stand.  To  complete  the  range  of  building  as  pro- 
posed, a further  sum  of  about  500/.  will  be 
required.  Tlie  following  tenders  were  obtained: — 


H.  Martin ^£’1,060  0 0 

J,  White 1,02.3  0 0 

J.  Rivett 1,020  0 0 

W.  Ashmolc 999  0 0 

Fisher 998  0 0 

W.  F.  Stevenson 99-1  0 0 

E.  Coatea  993  0 0 

Hedges  985  0 0 

Martin  Page’ 984  10  0 

J.  AVithers  (accepted)  949  0 0 

Sharpingtou 947  0 0 

H.  Smith  895  0 0 

D.  Cordery 845  0 0 


Fat'ersham. — The  design  of  Messrs.  Peck  & 
Stephens,  architects,  Maidstone,  has  been  selected 
by  the  committee  of  the  Faversham  Mutual  Im- 
provement Society  for  a building  which  they  in- 
tend to  erect.  The  Society  numbers  about  600 
members,  and  in  a few  months  upw.ards  of  500/. 
have  been  subscribed  towards  the  building  fund. 
Last  year  it  spent  -K)/.  upon  books  for  the  library. 

Wellingborough. — The  new  corn  exchange  at 
Wellingborough  has  been  opened.  It  is  in  the 
modern  Italian  style.  The  building  will  form  one 
side  of  a small  square,  approached  by  two  or  three 
short  jetways  from  the  main  streets  of  the  town. 
The  exchange  is  entered  by  means  of  a stone 
portico  and  the  ascent  of  a short  flight  of  steps. 
The  building  is  surmounted  by  a tower.  The  large 
ball  is  80  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide,  aud  29  feet 
high.  The  ceiling  is  ornamented  with  plaster 
panels  and  mouldings,  aud  pendants  at  the 
intersection  of  the  panels,  which  are  the  work  of 
Mr.  Laycock,  of  Bradford.  The  walls  are  sup- 
ported by  pilasters,  with  Ionic  bases  and  capitals. 
The  hall  is  lighted  by  means  of  large  windows  in 
the  side  walls,  aud  coloured  glass  iu  the  ceiling. 
There  are  numerous  small  rooms  adjacent  to  the 
large  ball;  but  in  the  front  of  the  building,  on 
either  side  of  the  flight  of  steps,  is  a large  room 
adapted  for  offices  or  committee  meetings.  An 
assembly-room,  measuring  40  feet  by  20  feet,  runs 
transversely  the  whole  length  of  the  entrance  ; 
and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  use  this  as  a daily 
reading-room  for  the  use  of  the  whole  towu.  This 
room,  which  is  also  ornamented,  opens  into  a large 
balcony.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Bellamy  & 
Harding,  of  Lincoln.  The  site  cost  1,800/.,  and 


* A paper  will  be  read  at  the  meeting:  on  the  3lst  inst., 
by  Mr.  R.  O.  Harris,  on  “ Carpentrj-.” 
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Mr.  Watkin,  of  NortLampton,  took  the  contract 
for  the  building  at  3,200?. 

Atjlesbury. — The  foundation  stone  of  the  new 
Buckinghamshire  Infirmary  was  laid  on  the  Ist 
instant.  The  new  building  is  being  erected  im- 
mediately in  rear  of  the  old  one,  and  will  be  com- 
pleted before  the  old  one  is  removed.  The  builder 
is  Mr.  Conder,  of  London,  and  at  a total  cost  of 
7,377?.;  and  the  architect  Mr.  Brandon,  of  Ox- 
ford. In  the  evening,  the  whole  of  the  men  em- 
ployed at  the  new  building,  numbering  about  fifty, 
sat  down  to  refreshment  at  the  King’s  Head  Inn, 
provided  for  them  at  the  expense  of  the  Infirmary 
Building  Committee. 

WoJeerton. — On  the  25th  ult.,  a meeting  of  the 
foremen  and  workmen  of  the  locomotive  depart- 
ment was  held  in  one  of  the  large  shops,  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  J.  E.  McConnell,  superintendent, 
w'ho  addressed  them  for  some  time  on  the  subject 
of  building  a new' mechanics’  institute.  He  stated 
that  the  directors  had  granted  a piece  of  ground 
for  the  building  j and  he  had  also  received  the 
promise,  from  various  sources,  of  about  500?.  to- 
wards it.  He  had  consulted  an  architect  (Mr. 
Street)  as  to  the  cost,  the  estimate  of  which  was 
about  1,500?.  There  was  consequently  about 
1,000?.  to  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  tickets,  of  the 
value  of  10s.  and  1?.  each,  to  be  paid  by  instal- 
ments of  fid.  or  Is.  per  week,  and  which  tickets 
should  entitle  the  holder  to  have  free  access  to  the 
library  and  reading-room  for  one  and  a half  and 
three  years  respectively;  also  to  all  other  privileges, 
as  at  present  adopted ; viz.,  admission  to  lectures 
and  concerts  at  half  price ; and,  in  the  event  of  any 
holder  leaving  the  establishment,  he  should  have 
the  privilege  of  transferring  or  selling  his  ticket 
to  any  other  person.  A provisional  committee  was 
elected  to  carry  out  the  desired  object.  Mr. 
McConnell  afterwards  proposed  that  the  trades- 
people of  the  surrounding  districts  should  be  per- 
mitted to  become  subscribers  to  the  1?.  tickets; 
and  also  that  there  should  be  tickets  at  2?.  each, 
to  admit  the  holders  to  the  reserved  seats,  to  all 
the  lectures,  concerts,  &c.,  the  period  subscribed 
for, 

Woherhanipion. — Alterations  which  have  long 
been  contemplated  in  the  Corn  Exchange  build' 
ing  have  at  last  been  commenced  by  Mr.  Cocke- 
rill,  the  contractor,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Edw’ard  Banks,  architect. 

Ilalloio  {near  Worcester). — The  following  w’ere 
the  tenders  for  forming  and  metalling  about 
eighteen  chains  of  roadway,  for  Mr.  C.  W.  Lea,  in 
the  parish  of  Hallow.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
Robert  Hughes,  the  surveyor:  — Wormington, 
285?.  10s.;  Hayes,  280?.;  Coker,  280?.;  Walford, 
241?.  10a. 

Somerset.  — The  Somerset  County  Pauper 
Lunatic  Asylum  is  undergoing  extensive  altera- 
tions, the  most  conspicuous  of  which  is  the  new 
dining  and  recreation  hall.  It  is  75  feet  long 
by  58  feet  wide : the  roof  is  35  feet  high,  and 
partly  of  glass.  It  was  contracted  for  and  erected 
by  Mr.  Pollard.  The  woodwork  is  lightly  stained 
and  varnished,  the  iron  pillars  in  the  centre 
painted,  and  it  is  lighted  by  six  gas  stars  : about 
3 feet  round  the  w'alls  and  the  centre  of  the 
fioor  are  laid  with  blue  lias,  and  the  intervening 
space,  Ifi  feet  wide,  with  an  ornamental  pattern 
in  encaustic  tiles.  It  is  heated  from  one  side 
by  tw’O  iron  gratings,  each  2 feet  square,  commu- 
nicating with  a stove,  fitted  up  according  to  Mr. 
Haden’s  plan. 

Sereford. — The  tender  of  Mr.  Moore,  builder, 
Newport,  for  the  erection  of  a mansion  for  R.  S. 
Cox,  Esq.,  at  Broxwood  Court,  in  this  county,  has 
been  accepted  at  the  sum  of  8,789?.,  it  being  the 
lowest  of  seven  tenders.  The  highest  tender  (by 
Mr.  Hughes,  of  Bristol),  was  12,050?. ; and  the 
other  five  ranged  from  0,989?.  to  9,090?.  Mr. 
C.  F.  Hansom,  of  Clifton,  is  the  architect. 

Hyde. — A new  building  for  tbe  Hyde  Mecba- 
nics’  Institute  is  to  be  erected.  The  building  now 
used  as  tbe  Mechanics’  Institute  will  be  rased  to 
the  ground,  and  on  its  site  will  be  erected  tbe 
new  structure.  Twenty-one  tenders  were  sent  in. 
Nine  of  the  tenders  were  for  the  whole  of  the 
work  connected  with  the  new  edifice,  the  re- 
mainder being  for  different  portions  of  it  only. 
There  was  more  than  1,000?.  difference  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  tender,  the  former  being 
3,fi00?.,  and  the  latter  a little  over  2,567?.  The 
committee  agreed  to  accept  that  of  Messrs. 
Joseph  Robinson  & Sons,  of  Hyde,  being  the 
lowest  tender.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  Widker, 
of  Manchester.  The  amount  subscribed  towards 
the  new  building  is  about  2,019?.,  leaving  a 
deficiency  of  upwards  of  450?. 

Oldham. — The  chief  stone  of  the  new  co-opera- 
tive mill  which  is  in  course  of  erection  in  Peel- 
street,  Middleton-road,  Oldham,  has  been  laid. 


The  mill  is  being  erected  by  the  Oldham  Building 
and  Manufacturing  Company,  and  will  be  one  of 
the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  in  Oldham.  It 
will  be  100  feet  by  280  feet,  inside  measurement, 
five  stories  high,  and  capable  of  holding  60,000 
spindles. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

SloicmarJcet. — On  Its  being  resolved  in  the 
early  part  of  last  year  to  erect  a new  chapel  for  tbe 
Congregationalists  of  this  town,  tbe  site  of  the  old 
one  was  not  considered  large  enough,  and  tbe  com- 
mittee resolved  to  clear  away  tbe  adjoining  houses 
in  Ipswich-street ; and  last  autumn  Mr.  Barnes,  of 
Ipswich,  submitted  a set  of  plans,  which  were 
accepted.  The  principal  front  of  the  new  chapel 
will  be  on  the  north  side  of  the  street.  The  build- 
ing will  stand  about  80  feet  back  from  tbe  road. 
The  plan  of  the  chapel  is  oblong,  with  the  addition 
of  north  and  south  transepts  ; and  it  is  intended 
to  seat  about  1,150  persons,  including  200  children 
in  the  transepts.  A gallery  extends  round  three 
sides,  the  fourth  side  being  occupied  by  the  organ- 
gallery  in  an  arched  recess,  40  ieet  high.  At  the 
end  of  the  chapel,  communicating  with  it,  are 
school  premises,  consisting  of  infants’  school,  35  feet 
by  21  feet,  on  the  ground  story,  to  be  also  used 
for  week-day  service,  and  four  class-rooms.  Above 
these  is  a school-room,  60  feet  by  25  feet,  opening 
to  tbe  galleries  by  enclosed  lobbies,  and  having 
separate  staircases  for  boys  and  girls  at  either 
end.  The  style  of  the  exterior  is  Decorated,  the 
materials  being  Kentish  rag-stone  with  Caen  stone 
dressings.  The  principal  entrance  is  under  an 
open  porch  through  an  arch  15  feet  high  and  11  feet 
wide,  surmounted  by  a gable  25  feet  high.  The 
interior  of  the  roof  of  the  chapel  is  divided  trans- 
versely into  three  spaces  by  arched  principals 
of  timber,  supported  by  iron  columns,  which  also 
carry  galleries.  The  centre  span  is  28  foot  wide 
and  48  feet  high,  and  the  tw’O  side  ones  each 
9 feet  wide.  All  the  timbers  of  the  roof  will  be 
wrought  and  stained,  and  the  ceilings  formed  of 
stained  boarding  and  varnished.  The  clear  internal 
dimensions  will  be  66  feet  by  46  feet,  and  63  feet 
across  the  transept  by  22  feet  wide.  The  total 
cost  will  be  about  5,000?.  The  first  stone  of  this 
building  has  been  laid,  and  it  is  now’  being  pro- 
ceeded with. 

Wellinghorough  (Norihanis). — Tbe  alterations 
in  tbe  parish  church  approach  completion.  The  old 
window,  immediately  over  the  west  entrance,  has 
been  removed,  and  a stone  frame  put  in  its  place, 
which  is  to  be  glazed  with  stained  glass.  When 
completed  the  whole  body  of  the  church  will  pre- 
sent one  uniform  area  of  open  sittings.  The 
galleries  are  all  removed.  The  pillars  supporting 
the  roof  in  the  west  part  of  the  edifice  have  been 
cleaned.  They  are  of  the  ironstone  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  present  a striking  contrast  to  those  in 
the  eastern  part,  which  are  of  white  stone,  and 
are  probably  of  a more  recent  date. 

Craivley. — The  Roman  Catholic  church,  com- 
menced last  autumn  by  Mr.  Ockenden,  architect, 
on  the  lands,  and  by  the  funds,  of  Mr.  F.  Blunt, 
approaches  externally  towards  completion..  The 
entire  building  is  90  feet  by  87  feet,  forming  a 
square,  with  a small  green  sward  in  the  centre,  and 
a corridor  all  round.  The  church  is  90  feet  by 
30  feet ; and  on  the  ground-floor  are  the  baptistery, 
“ Our  Lady  of  Sorrow’s  chapel,”  three  separate 
confessional  cells,  "Holy  Soul’s  cbapel,”  sacristy, 
lavatory,  novices’  and  laundry,  committee-rooms, 
parlours,  kitchens,  dining-rooms,  and  domestic 
rooms,  in  all  twenty-three.  On  tbe  first  floor  is 
the  bishop’s  room,  oratory,  library,  strangers’ 
cloister,  and  fourteen  cells.  It  is  supposed  it  will 
cost  upwards  of  3,000?.,  when  decorations  and  all 
shall  be  complete. 

Gnernsey.^A.  new  church  is  to  be  built  near 
the  Roquettes,  on  the  Rohais-road,  Guernsey. 
This  church  is  designed  to  furnish  those  who 
are  distant  from  the  town  church  means  of 
attending  worship  at  a more  convenient  distance 
than  that  one  can  afl’ord.  A great  part  of  the 
sum  required  for  erection  has  been  obtained  by 
subscriptions. 

Worcester. — The  partial  restoration  and  em- 
bellishment of  St.  Andrew’s  Church  have  been 
completed.  Ihe  improvements  consist  of  tbe  re- 
building of  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel,  with  a 
new  east  window,  the  elevation  of  the  chancel 
arch  some  8 or  9 feet  higher,  the  raising  of  the 
chancel  floor  and  roof,  and  the  repairing  of  the 
roof  and  ceiling  of  the  north  aisle  above  the  organ. 
Since  these  restorations  have  been  completed  a 
carved  stone  reredos  hasbeen  added,  and  thecbancel 
window  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass.  As 
described  by  the  local  Chronicle,  it  is  a five-light 
window  of  the  Early-Decorated  style,  with  stone 


jambs  and  architraves  inside  and  out.  The  panels 
and  spandrils  of  the  reredos  have  been  carved  by 
Mr.  Bolton,  the  artist  who  has  executed  the  arcade 
carving  in  the  Lady  Chapel  at  the  cathedral.  The 
carvings  here  consist  of  foliage,  flowers,  and  fruit, 
amongst  which  are  the  leaves  of  the  ivy  and  the 
maple,  tbe  leaves  and  grapes  of  the  vine,  tbe  leaves 
and  blossoms  of  the  rose,  the  passion-flower,  and 
tbe  hawthorn  conventionally  treated.  The  chief 
ornament  of  the  reredos  is  placed  in  the  centre 
compartment,  and  consists  of  a half-length  figure 
of  the  Saviour,  standing  out  in  high  relief,  and 
all  but  free  from  tbe  panel.  The  material  of  the 
reredos  is  the  finest  Bath  stone,  with  the  exception 
of  the  panels  and  the  statue,  which  are  of  Caen 
stone,  Tbe  stained  glass  in  the  window  is  by 
Mr.  G.  Rogers,  of  Worcester,  The  principal  figure 
is  that  of  our  Lord,  enthroned  in  glory,  and  extend- 
ing hands  in  the  attitude  of  invitation,  whilst  the 
words,  " Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  weary  and 
heavy  laden,  aud  I will  give  you  rest,”  indicate 
that  all  are  welcome  to  the  Saviour,  The  under 
robe  of  the  figure  is  of  silver  powdered  with 
roses : the  upper  robe  is  ruby,  and  tbe  nimbus 
around  the  bead  is  a ruby  cross.  Tbe  Saviour 
is  surrounded  by  a company  of  evangelists,  saints, 
and  angels:  below  is  an  archangel  sounding  a 
trumpet, and  messengers  of  God  directing  penitents 
to  the  feet  of  Christ.  The  tracery  is  filled  with 
cherubim  and  a quire  of  angels  with  instruments 
of  music.  The  Chronicle  states  that  the  glow  of 
the  lower  portion  of  the  window  is  somewhat  de- 
tracted from  by  the  too  close  proximity  of  a 
building  near  the  end  of  the  church.  The  present 
partial  restorations  have  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Bennett,  of  Birmingham  (the  contractors 
for  the  repairs  of  the  cathedral),  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr,  Perkins,  architect.  The  figure 
in  the  reredos  has  been  presented  to  the  church  by 
Mr.  Boltou,  who  carved  it. 

Ahechurch. — The  church  of  St,  Lawrence,  Alve- 
church,  has  been  rebuilt,  except  the  tower  and  tbe 
wall  of  the  north  aisle  (which  has  been  buttressed 
exteriorly);  and  a new  aisle  has  been  added  on 
the  south  side  of  the  nave.  The  roof  is  55  feet 
from  floor  to  ridge.  The  absence  of  frescoes  or 
colouring  of  wall  surfaces  which  prevailed  in 
Medimval  times  has  been  in  a measure  compensated 
for  by  an  arrangement  in  lozenges  of  red  and 
white,  the  former  brick  and  the  latter  stone,  cut 
to  brick  size,  with  stone  bands  or  bonding  courses. 
The  south  aisle  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  four 
pointed  arches,  with  circular  columns  and  moulded 
capitals.  The  old  arches  of  the  north  aisle  were 
taken  down  and  refaced,  aud  new  circular  pillars 
in  imitation  of  the  old  Norman  ones  were  erected, 
all  being  in  alternate  courses  of  red  and  white 
stone.  Tbe  increased  height  of  thereof  has  enabled 
a clerestory  to  be  added,  consisting  of  double  and 
single  lights;  and  there  is  an  open  roof,  as  also 
in  chancel  and  aisles.  There  will  be  three  painted 
windows  in  tbe  south  aisle  and  one  in  the  north; 
and  the  three  laiicetsof  the  great  cast  window  and 
that  at  the  west  end  remain  to  be  similarly  deco- 
rated. The  Early  English  window  of  tbe  chancel, 
and  tbe  pointed  arch  dividing  the  latter  from  the 
nave,  are  features  in  the  new  work  : the  east 
window  is  surmounted  by  a quatrefoiled  opening, 
and  beneath  it  is  a reredos  of  alabaster,  bordered 
by  tile  bands  of  various  patterns,  quatrefoils, 
cinquefoils,  and  tbe  chevron,  artistically  disposed. 
There  are  two  lancet  lights  south  of  the  sacrarium 
aud  one  on  the  north.  The  floor  of  thecbancel  is 
laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  nave  floor  with 
red  and  black  tiles.  Deal  seats,  stained  and  var- 
nished, occupy  the  nave,  and  oak  ones  the  chancel . 
the  whole  are  open,  and  will  accommodate  between 
500  and  600  persons ; 337  free.  Exteriorly  the 
new  nave  roof  comes  up  to  the  parapet  of  the 
the  tower,  giving  the  idea,  according  to  the 
71  orcester  herald,  of  an  object  whose  body  bad 
expanded  while  the  head  had  neglected  to  keep 
pace.  The  tower  must  be  raised  several  feet  to 
preserve  a proper  proportion  with  the  nave,  and 
the  intention  is  to  efiect  this,  or  to  erect  a pyra- 
midal cap  or  spire.  The  roof  of  the  new  church 
has  ornamental  ridge  tiles,  and  stone  crosses  at 
the  gables.  Mr.  Butterfield,  of  London,  was  the 
architect  employed ; Mr.  Mills,  of  Stratford,  the 
builder;  Mr.  G.  Walters,  the  clerk  of  the  works; 
and  Mr.  Martin,  of  Stratford,  the  glazier.  The 
stone  for  the  new  building  was  had  from  Broms- 
grove  and  Alvechurch  ; and  the  church  is  heated 
by  Haden’s  warming  apparatus,  which  cost  about 
100?.  The  churchyard  has  been  levelled  and  laid 
out,  and  the  base  of  the  old  cross  is  restored,  but 
a new  one  is  to  be  erected,  as  a memorial,  we  be- 
lieve, to  the  Clive  family : it  will  be  17  feet 
6 inches  high. 

Aherlour. — The  destruction  of  the  parish  church 
of  Aherlour  by  fire  having  necessitated  the  erection 
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of  a new  building,  a design  has  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Petrie,  architect,  Elgin,  and  the  contracts 
have  been  entered  into.  The  design  is  Norman- 
Gothic.  There  will  be  about  700  sittings.  The 
contractors  for  the  work  are : — For  the  mason 
work,  Mr.  J.  M'Dnnald,  Aberlour  j carpenter  work, 
Mr.  J.  Thom,  Elgin  j slater  work,  Mr.  J.  Findlay, 
Keith  j plasterer  work,  Mr.  A.  Anderson,  Elgin  j 
plumber  work,  Mr.  J.  Gordon,  Elgin ; cast-iron 
work,  theNewmill  Foundry;  painter,  Mr.  J. Brown, 
Elgin  J glazier,  Mr.  G.  Donald,  Aberdeen ; carving, 
Mr.  T.  GoodwilUe,  Elgin.  A manse  has  just  been 
erected  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scott,  of  the  Free  Church. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Colchestei'. — The  first  stone  of  the  central 
national  schools,  in  St.  Helen’s-lane,  was  laid  on 
the  21st  instant,  by  Mr.  Charles  Gray  Round, 
of  Birch  Hall.  The  building  consists  of  three 
large  school-rooms,  with  galleries  and  class-rooms 
attached,  all  upon  one  level.  The  style  adopted  is 
Geometric  Early  English,  and  the  material  red 
brick,  with  Caen  stone  dressings.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  H.  W.  Hayward,  of  Colchester;  and  the 
contractors,  Messrs.  Rayner  & Runacles,  of 
Halstead. 

Halstead. — A day  school  is  in  course  of  erection 
in  this  town  by  Messrs.  Rayner  & Co.,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  H.  W,  Hayward,  of  Colchester. 

Northampton. — The  chief  stone  of  new  schools 
for  St.  Giles’s  parish,  in  this  town,  was  to  be 
laid  on  the  2-4th  May  (her  Majesty’s  birthday), 
by  Earl  Spencer,  assisted  by  the  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration of  Northampton,  the  Pomfret  Lodge  of 
Freemasons,  and  the  clergy  and  gentry  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood.  The  new  schools  are 
intended  to  accommodate  400  children,  and  will 
consist  of  boys’,  girls’,  and  infants’  schools,  with  a 
class-room  attached  to  each.  They  are  to  be  built 
of  the  light-coloured  local  stone,  which  will  be 
enlivened  by  the  introduction  of  bands,  in  the 
darker  stone  of  the  district,  running  all  round  the 
building.  The  windows  will  be  of  Bath  stone, 
with  red  brick  quoins  and  relieving  arches.  The 
works  are  advancing  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  E.  F.  Law,  the  architect.  The  cost  of  the 
building  is  estimated  to  be  about  2,758/.  The  site 
alone  cost  the  committee  703/.  To  meet  this  de- 
mand subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  2,123/.  have 
been  promised. 

Llanspyddid  {Brecon). — The  foundation-stone 
of  a national  school-house  has  been  laid  here,  ac- 
cording to  the  Herejord  Times.  The  plans  and  spe- 
cifications of  the  building  were  drawn  by  Messrs. 
Williams  & Sons,  "architects  and  builders,’’ 
Brecon,  by  whom  also  the  contract  for  the  erection 
of  the  building  has  been  taken;  and  the  whole 
will  be  completed  under  the  personal  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  .1.  Williams. 

Birkenhead. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
national  schools  to  be  built  in  connection  with 
St.  James’s  Church,  Dock  Cottages,  Birkenhead, 
has  been  laid.  The  edifice,  for  which  Mr.  Walter 
Scott  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  John  Hogarth  the 
contractor,  will  be  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  infant 
school  will  be  50  feet  by  30  feet ; the  mixed  school 
for  boys  and  girls,  47  feet  6 inches  by  18  feet; 
and  the  two  class-rooms,  18  feet  6 inches  by  16 
feet.  Detached  from  the  main  building  will  be 
residences  for  the  master  and  mistress  of  the 
schools,  the  space  intervening  between  the  houses 
and  the  schools  being  reserved  for  subsequent 
additions  to  the  school  portion  of  the  building. 
The  frontage  will  extend  upwards  of  140  feet,  and 
the  side  elevation  will  run  53  feet  along  Conway- 
street.  Mr.  Jackson  gave  the  site  and  100/.,  and 
Mr.  John  Laird  and  Mr.  Brassey  each  100/. 
1,000/.  have  been  raised : the  Government  had 
given  500/. ; and  the  contract  for  the  building 
was  about  2,000/.;  so  that  there  is  a balance  of 
about  600/.  still  to  be  raised. 


MANCHESTER  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  a meeting  of  this  association,  held  on  the  even- 
ing of  Wednesday,  May  15,  a paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  L.  Booth;  subject; — Architects  and  Builders. 
In  reviewing  the  condition  of  the  architectural 
profession  and  the  building  trade  the  essayist 
referred  to  many  causes  which  operate  injuriously 
on  the  interests  of  both,  and  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  interests  of  the  public  Avere  injured  by 
the  same  causes  and  in  the  same  ratio.  Alluding 
to  the  subject  of  cheap  building  he  remarked : — 
" \\  e live  in  times  and  under  influences  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  development  of  a desire  for 
cheapness  in  building  as  in  everything  else.  Nor 
is  there  anything  in  this  desire  to  condemn  : it  is 
natural,  and  the  principle  involved  in  it  is  com- 


mercially sound.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that 
the  word  cheap  should  be  clearly  understood. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  cheap  building  in  the 
sense  understood  by  those  who  apply  the  term  to 
lowness  of  price,  exclusive  of  other  considerations. 
Cheapness  consists  in  economising  labour  and  ma- 
terials, by  building  on  the  most  approved  and 
scientific  principles,  with  the  best  materials, 
according  to  well-matured  plans;  giving  the  most 
complete  accommodation;  and,  with  all  due  atten- 
tion to  appearance  or  artistic  effect,  always,  as 
much  as  possible,  making  construction  conduce 
thereto.”  The  essayist  concluded  with  a descrip- 
tion of  the  architect’s  mission  as  being  the  bene- 
fitting  of  mankind,  morally  and  materially,  and 
an  earnest  appeal  for  energetic  and  united  action 
to  secure  its  fulfilment.  An  animated  discussion 
followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  in  which  the 
sentiments  of  the  essayist  were  in  a great  measure 
approved  and  supported. 


THE  LABOUR  QUESTION. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Brighton 
operative  house-painters,  the  majority  expressed 
their  determination  to  resist  the  hour  system 
of  payment ; and  resolved  upon  returning  to 
work  upon  the  following  terms  only,  viz., 
4s.  6d.  per  day  for  the  first  five  days  of  the 
week,  and  4s.  for  Saturday  with  the  four 
o’clock  time.  The  master-painters  have  since  met 
in  order  to  determine  the  rate  of  payment  per 
hour,  an  increase  of  wages  having  been  applied  for 
by  the  men;  and  it  was  agreed  that  "the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  wages  for  skilled  painters  be  5^d. 
per  hour  ; payment  to  be  made  by  the  number  of 
hours  absolutely  worked.”  The  previous  rate  of 
painters’  wages  in  Brighton  was  1/.  4s.  per  week; 
the  day’s  work  being  ten  hours,  except  on  Satur- 
day, when  work  ceased  at  four  p.m.  By  the  new 
scale  of  w'ages,  if  the  men  work  the  same  number 
of  hours  as  hitherto,  their  wages  will  amount  to 
1/.  6s.  9d.  If  they  prefer  to  work  ten  hours  on 
the  Satirrday,  they  would  earn  1/.  78.  6d.;  or  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  leave  off  work  at  one 
o’clock  on  the  Saturday’,  as  in  London,  their 
wages  will  still  be  1/.  Ss.  lOd.,  or  Is.  lOd.  in 
excess  of  the  old  rate.  The  bricklayers  have  since 
had  a meeting,  in  opposition  to  the  plan  of  paying 
by  the  hour. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  employers  in  the  build- 
ing trades,  at  Edinburgh,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted  : — “ That  in  consequence 
of  the  Operative  Masons’  Society  having  refused  to 
accept  the  reasonable  offer  of  the  employers,  the 
former  position  of  the  Employers’  Association  be 
adhered  to;  and,  having  no  further  proposal  to 
make  for  a settlement  of  the  present  dispute,  no 
special  meeting  of  the  Association  shall  be  con- 
vened till . the  operatives  either  withdraw  the 
strike  or  bring  forward  any  other  measure  for 
consideration.” 

On  the  27th  of  April,  the  plasterers  at  Guernsey 
issued  a circular,  demanding  an  increase  of  wages 
of  6d.  per  day,  and  to  be  paid  on  Friday  instead  of 
Saturday.  Monday,  the  13th  May,  was  fixed 
wheucb  to  begin  the  increase.  On  Monday  morn- 
ing the  men  struck,  the  masters  having  agreed 
the  week  before,  at  a meeting,  not  to  accord  the 
demand;  but  they  (the  masters),  assembling  on 
Tuesday,  fixed  2d.  a day  ; which,  when  made 
known  to  the  men,  induced  them  soon  after  to 
resume  work.  The  carpenters  have  nearly  all 
received  an  additional  3d.  a day,  instead  of  6d.,  as 
demanded. 


SCREEN.  DESTRUCTION.— ST.  LAWRENCE, 
UPMINSTER. 

SiE, — I have  to-day  visited  the  ancient  church 
of  St.  Lawrence,  Upminster,  Essex,  the  restoration 
of  which  will  be  begun  next  week,  by  Mr.  Bart- 
leet,  of  Brentwood.  The  church  consists  of  nave, 
chancel,  west  tower,  a north  aisle,  and  chapel. 
There  Is  a well-carved  and  very  perfect  oak  screen 
remaining  (separating  the  chapel  from  the  north 
aisle),  which  still  retains  its  gold,  red,  and  green 
colouring : the  doors  remain,  one  with  excellent 
carving  of  birds,  etc.,  complete : the  whole  admits 
of  very  easy  restoration.  I am  informed  on  pretty 
good  authority  that  the  whole  of  this  screen  is  to 
be  swept  away,  for  what  reason  I am  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  discover,  as  it  is  not  in  the  way,  does  not 
interrupt  the  view,  or  hinder  the  sound,  and  is  the 
greatest  ornament  to  the  church.  Do,  pray,  raise 
your  voice  against  the  threatened  desecration  at 
once;  as,  in  a few  days  or  weeks,  it  may  be  too  late. 
A drawing  of  the  screen  is  given  iu  the  “ Suckling 
Papers.” 

The  aisle  is  a hideous  brick  structure,  rebuilt  in 
1771,  in  a most  barbarous  taste,  by  Sir  James 


Esdaile,  Knight,  the  then  lord  of  the  manor  : 
this,  I hear,  is  to  be  rebuilt.  "The  original 
founder  of  this  chantry  was  Sir  John  Engaiiie, 
who  made  It  his  burial  place;  and  fancy  draws  a 
pleasing  picture  of  the  ancient  design,  warranted 
by  the  good  ta^te  which  invariably  distinguishes 
the  buildings  of  our  ancestors  from  the  imitations 
of  modern  days."  There  is  a curious  little  brass 
at  the  foot  of  the  screen  (to  the  memory  of  one 
of  the  Lathams  probably),  A.D.  1543,  but  the 
inscription  is  hidden  by  the  high  pews. 

Should  this  destruction  take  place,  it  will  add 
another  to  the  list  of  screens  now  no  more,  but 
which  I have  seen  standing  in  all  their  beauty. 
Barton  (Suffolk)  yesterday,  Cobham  to-day,  Up- 
minster (it  may  be)  to-morrow.  Where  falls  the 
next? 

Allow  me  to  add  the  following  extract  from  a 
paper  on  Brassless  Slabs,  in  the  Norfolk  Archi- 
tectural  Society’s  Report,  1860;  and  which  may 
well  apply  to  such  cases  as  the  present.  “ It  is 
much  to  be  wished  that  architects  would  take  care 
to  preserve  these  ancient  slabs  when  they  re- 
pair a church  ; especially  if  they  mark  the  grave 
of  the  original  founder  or  builder,  to  whom  they 
are  indebted  for  the  building  itself,  which  they  so 
often  delight  to  transform  by  the  destruction  of 
all  that  he  supplied.” 

An  Essex  Organist. 


PROPOSED  ROAD,— KENSINGTON  GORE 
TO  BAYSWATER. 

Several  notices  on  thi.s  subject  having  recently  ap- 
peared, nearly  similar  to  the  one  communicated,  by  the 
writer,  to  the  Builder,  ten  years  back;  a return  to  the 
subject  may  be  allowable. 

The  necessity  for  such  a thoroughfare  is  daily  becoming 
more  urgent,  as  the  magnificent  buildings  extend,  and  the 
population  increases  in  the  most  important  districts  of 
Kensington,  Bayswater,  and  Paddington ; these  giant 
limbs  of  the  metropolis,  each  of  which  might  be  ac- 
counted a city  in  itself,  are  completely  severed  by  the  Park 
for  the  extent  of  a mile  and  a half;  on  the  north,  along 
the  Bayswater-road,  from  Park-lane  to  the  Queen’s- road, 
Nottiiig-hill ; and  on  the  south,  from  Park-lane  to  Ken- 
sington  town  two  miles.  The  exclusion  is  total  and 
complete  from  sunset  to  sunrise;  and  during  the  day  no 
hackney  carriages  nor  traflic  wains  are  admitted  : but 
even  for  private  carriages  there  is  no  traverse  route  of 
intercommunication. 

The  works  Just  now  in  progress  for  the  E.vhibition  of 
1862,  and  the  new  Horticultural  Gardens,  make  it  still 
more  essential  that  every  possible  facility  be  afforded  for 
free  intercourse ; and  when  it  is  cons'dered  tnat  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Station,  as  well  as  that  just  completed 
at  Pimlico,  will  pour  in  their  torrents  daily ; no  ancient 
barrier,  whether  of  prejudice  or  feudal  right,  ought  to  be 
suffered  to  obstruct  public  convenience. 

It  is  very  desirable  to  preserve  the  sylvan  character  of 
the  parks  and  gardens;  but  as  to  the  maintenance  of 
seclusion  or  privacy  in  the  public  parks,  that  is  impossible. 
We  have  seen  the  dull  brick  boundary  wall  pulled  down, 
railings  substituted,  and  by  the  change  lighUjcss  and 
seeming  extent  were  gained  ; the  ancient  deer  park  pales 
were  abated ; wide  roads  have  been  cue  for  the  equestrian 
orders  and  their  satellites;  beautiful  flower- walks  and 
shrubberies  have  been  accomplished;  and  still  the  park 
looks  equally  sylvan,  if  not  secluded,  and  certainly  much 
more  attractive.  The  old  “Ha-ha”  however,  remains, 
the  only  characteristic  of  royal  phantasies  which  are  by- 
gone; and  this  dyke  or  fosse  divides  the  park  and  gardens, 
which  have  only  two  points  of  communication  (for  pede- 
strians) at  the  Victoria  entrance  and  the  Bridge. 

As  I formerly  pointed  out,  this  fosse  offers  a fair  line  for 
the  new  road  ; and  it  so  happens  that,  ruur.ing  from  Vic- 
toria-gate, Bayswater,  to  the  Prince’s- gate,  Kensington- 
gore,  it  nearly  bisects  the  ground.s  at  the  half-way  interval 
on  both  sides. 

To  save  the  park  from  the  obtrusion  of  a great  com- 
mercial  road,  it  ought,  certainly,  to  be  sunk  some  15  feet 
or  SO;  and  this  could  be  done  without  prejudice  to  the 
scenery,  or  offence  to  the  promenaders  ; and  it  so  hap- 
pens that  the  elevation  of  the  ground,  just  within  Vic- 
toria-gate, is  about  9 feet  above  the  level  of  the  road 
without.  At  this  point  I would  adopt  the  tunnel  plan  for 
about  ISO  feet,  inward,  from  the  entrance,  directly  oppo- 
site to  Westbounie-terrace.  That  entrance  might  be 
rocked  or  rusticated,  and  either  assume  the  aspect  of  a 
grotto,  adorned  with  shrubs  and  parasites ; or  else  be 
firushedinthe  Templar  or  columniated  fashion.  Then 
issuing  into  the  course  of  the  "Ha-ha”  that  excavation 
would  serve  innearly  a direct  line  to  the  bridge,  avoiding 
the  powder  magazine,  and  cutting  through  the  central 
lunette,  and  that  without  disturbing  a single  tree,  save 
one  or  two  of  the  old  decaying  and  scrubbed  chestnuts 
within  the  lunette  itself. 

The  present  wall  of  the  fosse,  being  scarce'y  deep  or 
strong  enough,  should  be  taken  down;  and  whatever 
earth  were  excavated,  might  be  thrown  up  on  either  side, 
.say  about  3 feet,  and  graduated  to  the  level  without,  so 
as  to  screen  more  effectually  the  causeway  and  the 
traffic. 

From  the  magazine  over  the  bridge  to  the  Princes- 
gate,  Ihe  road  must  be  on  the  surface  level;  but  surely 
this  could  be  fenced  off  from  the  guard-house,  the  point 
of  emergence,  in  the  fame  way  as  the  ride  is  at  present 
guarded  by  iron  posts. 

Considering  the  immense  importance  of  this  much- 
needed  route,  the  facilities,  the  convenience,  the  saving 
of  time,  and  wear  and  tear  of  roads  and  carriages,  it  can 
hardly  be  objected  to,  on  the  score  of  being  to  the  dis- 
taste of  some  few  whose  imaginings  of  seclusion 
might  be  shocked  by  a Hansom  cab  1 It  could  give  no 
offence  to  the  right-minded,  nor  to  the  unaffected,  whilst 
the  accomplishment  of  such  a desideratum  would  popu- 
larize  even  a Chief  Commissioner. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  premise  that,  like  all  other 
roads,  this  should  be  lighted  at  night ; and  also,  that  the 
beat  of  the  police  should  be  extended  to  it.  Such  pre- 
caution and  provision  would  increa'e  the  security  of  the 
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Mr.  Ingham  wished  Mr.  Finch  to  let  hini  have  a copy 
of  the  material  parts  of  the  commission.  It  struck  him 
that  the  size  of  the  building  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question,  nor  its  being  for  temporary  purposes.  The 
only  point  which  he  saw  was  as  to  the  contents  of  the 
Royal  Charter,  which  might  take  the  building  altogether 
out  of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Kelk  said  he  thought  the  complainant  was  labour- 
ing under  a slight  mistake.  The  Metropolitan  Board  re- 
quired two  sets  of  plans  : when  approved,  one  was  kept  by 
them,  and  the  other  was  sent  to  the  district  surveyor. 
Their  plans  would  be  sent,  and  the  Metropolitan  Board 
would  send  Mr.  Donaldson  a set.  He  thought  the  receipt 
of  the  plans  would  be  a sufBcieut  notice. 

Mr.  Ingham  said  if  the  plans  were  sent  before  the  case 
was  again  considered,  it  might  affect  the  bearmgs  of  the 
proceedings. 

Mr.  Kelk  said  he  would  undertake  that  they  should  be 
sent. 

Mr.  Donaldson  considered  even  in  that  case  it  would 
not  affect  his  jurisdiction. 

The  summons  wa.s  then  adjourned  until  next  Wed- 
nesday, for  Mr.  Ingliam  to  consider  the  purport  of  the 
Royal  Charter.*  

^trtrKs  llmifrjh. 

I^otes  on  Art,  British  Sculptors,  Sculpture,  and 
our  Puhlic  Monuments.  Loudon : E.  Stuufordj 
Cliaring-cross.  1861. 

Tnia  very  excellent  pamphlet  roads  like  a disser- 
tlon  on  the  texts  given  in  the  last  report  of  the 
the  principle,  for  ' Art-Union  of  London,  which  says, — 
e.xample,  of  many  of  the  new  chambers  in  Lincoln’s-irm-  ^ , f n >i  *i,  t „ i 

fleldsjandthc  sitting-room  should  most  particularly  be  i ts  \ accidents  and 

large  and  airy.  Much  space  is  now  lost  for  such  purposes  eccentricities  do  not  affetd  the  best  subjects  for  illustra- 
in  Loudon  hooscs,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  height  tton  and  enforcement,  hut  that  which  is  universal  and 
of  the  rooms  on  the  upper  floors,  which,  although  fair  for  complete, 
sleejiing  apartments,  are  not  sufficiently  lolty  for  living-  And  again, — 


nurk  desert:  and  as  there  are  lodges  at  both  ends,  the 
erection  of  another  for  a night-watch,  who  might  ex- 
change his  “airs  well”  with  the  sentinel,  could  cost 
little,  while  it  added  but  another  stone  of  patronage  to 
the  Ranger.  Quondam. 

FUENISHED  APARTMENTS  AND 
CHAMBERS. 

S,R^_^llow  me  to  express  my  entire  concurrence  in 
the  views  of  your  correspondent,  “A  Retired  Trades- 
man,”  whose  letter  suggests  a remedy  for  a want  which 
has  long  been  greatly  felt  amongst  that  numerous  class 
in  London  who  are  disgusted  with  the  mean  accommoda- 
tion usually  afforded  by  the  proprietors  of  ” furnished 
apartments,”  unless  at  the  cost  of  an  exorbitant  rental. 
The  tawdry,  trumpery  furniture  usually  found  in  such 
apartments,  and  the  inconvenient  arrangement  of  the 
rooms  themselves,  together  with  the  wretched  phantom 
of  attendance,  are  unceasing  causes  of  annoyance  and 
complaint  to  the  many,  whose  means  or  wishes  do  not 
allow  or  incline  them  to  burden  themselves  with  the  ex- 
penses and  trouble  of  a separate  house.  But  in  addition 
to  the  necessity  for  furnished  apartments  of  the  nature  of 
those  to  which  your  correspondent  alludes,  there  is  also 
a great  requirement  for  well-constructed  "chambers,” 
which  could  be  let,  furnished  or  unfurnished,  at  rents 
varying  from  40/.  to  60/.:  and  a "limited”  company, 
established  for  such  an  object,  would,  I am,  in  common 
with  many  others,  convinced,  be  found  largely  remune- 
rative. A bachelor  myself,  I hear  many  in  the  same 
unhappy  condition  praying  that  such  a company  might 
lie  formed,  and  perfectly  willing  at  once  to  recognise  its 
advantages.  Such  chambers  would  be  best  on  a perfectly 
private  plan,  and  consisting  of  a good-sized  sitting-room, 
bed-room,  dressing-room,  aud  lobby 


rooms.  A good  laundress  or  housekeeper  should  he 
attached  to  all  the  chambers,  with  proper  assistance. 

Th.™  i.  at  praentvery  consiilemWc  objection  to  takini;  j delineate.  Ho  must  rightly  select  iui  make 

miformshed  apartments,  m consequence  of  the  hablhtics  a„d  convey,  to  be  wortliv  of  the 

attached  to  the  lodger  for  the  rent  of  the  occupier  of  the 
house;  but  this  difiicully  would  be  obviated  in  the  case 
of  chambers  rented  under  a respectable  company ; and  I 
believe,  also,  that  considerable  numbers  of  the  occupants 
of  the  chambers  would  be  willing  to  take  shares  in  such 
a company. 

Tlie  proposition  for  such  an  association  has  already 
been  extensively  circulated  in  various  quarters,  and  but 
little  further  encouragement  seems  wanting  to  develop 
the  prefect,  and  to  enable  it  to  be  carried  into  execution. 

Si!LI.M. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  AND 
THE  BUILDING  ACl’. 

Till-;  2istinst.  was  appointed  at  the  Hammersmith  Police 
Court,  for  the  further  hearing  of  the  summons  eganist 
Mr.  John  Kelk,  the  builder,  for  having  commenced  tiie 
work.s  of  tiie  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  South 
Kensington,  without  giving  two  days’  notice  to  Mr.  T.  L. 
Donaldson,  the  district  surveyor,  as  required  by  the  Metro- 
politan Building  Act. 

Mr.  W.  Donaldsou,  solicitor,  contended  that  the  build- 
ing was  not  exempted,  and  that  no  building  was  exempted 
except  those  specifically  mentioned  in  the  6th  section. 
Under  the  56th  section,  on  which  the  defendant  relied, 
the  Metrcipiilitan  Board  had  power  only  to  modify  the 
rules  aud  regulations  of  particular  cases,  but  it  did  not 
Interfere  willi  tiie  jurisdiction  of  the  district  surveyor.  To 
show  that  tiie  jurisdiction  was  not  affected,  he  referred  to 
several  clauses,  but  more  particularly  to  the  30th  section, 
which  stated  that  every  public  building  should  be  con- 
structed ill  such  a way  as  to  meet  the  approval  of  the 
district  surveyor.  In  the  event  of  the  district  surveyor 
ami  the  builder  disagreeing,  then  the  Metrrpolitan  Board 
had  power  to  interfere.  To  show  still  further  that  the  Act 
did  not  exempt  this  building,  he  said  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioner.s  of  1951  obtained  the  insertion  of  a clause  in  their 
Act  to  exempt  all  their  buildings  from  the  operation  of 
the  Building  Aqt. 

Mr.  Finch  (fhr  defendant)  produced  a communication 
from  the  superintending  architect  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  dated  the  l/lh  instant,  addressed  to  the  Commis- 
Bioners  of  the  International  E.vhibitioii,  stating  that  the 
Board  had  approved  of  their  plans  for  the  construction  of 
the  building. 

Mr.  Donaldsou  said  he  contended  that  the  Board  did 
not  supersede  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district  surveyor. 

Mr.  Finch  relied  principally  on  the  55th  and  following 
sections  of  the  Act,  which  stated  that  applieatioiis  should 
be  made  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  in  cases  of  buildings 
which  were  inapplicable  to  the  rulc.s  and  regulations  of 
the  Act. 

Mr.  Ingham  wished  to  know  how  he  showed  that  this 
building  \vas  inapplicable. 

Mr.  Finch  said,  on  account  of  its  size,  and  also  for  its 
purpose. 

Mr.  Kelk  said,  to  show  still  further  that  the  building  was 
inapplicable,  he  would  draw  attention  to  the  Act,  which 
specified  that  the  staircases  and  galleries  must  be  fire- 
proof. If  that  were  carried  out,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  building  to  be  erected  in  the  time.  It  was  on 
account  of  the  building  being  for  a temporary  purpose 
that  the  Board  of  Works  stepped  in. 

Mr.  W.  Donaldson  submitted  tliat  the  building  was  not 
inapplicable  to  Ihc  rules  and  regulations,  as  the  noth  sec- 
tion enabled  the  district  surveyor  to  modify  the  Act  in 
rcBjicct  ol  public  buildings. 

Mr.  Ingham  put  it  to  Mr.  Donaldson  as  to  whether  the 
Act  applied  to  buildings  of  a temporary  character. 

Mr.  Donaldson  held  that  it  did,  and  that  it  did  not  apply 
to  permanent  buildings  only. 

Mr.  Kelk,  in  reference  to  the  Act  of  1851,  said  it  was  an 
omission  in  the  present  Act  that  a similar  clause  was  not 
inserted  e.xempting  the  building  from  the  operation  of  the 
Building  Act. 

Mr.  Ingham  inquired  whether  the  notice  made  any  dif- 
ference, as  the  district  surveyor  would  have  to  be  called 
in.  The  building  must  be  erected  under  the  supervision 
of  the  District  surveyor. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Donaldson  (the  surveyor)  was  desirous  of 
having  his  worship’s  opinion  as  to  the  notice.  Works 
were  now  going  on  to  an  enormous  e.xtent,  and  if  he 
went  there  he  did  not  wish  to  have  his  authority 
disputed. 


"Mere  repre.sentation,  however  perfect,  will  not  suf- 
fice. Imitation  is  not  art.  The  artist  has  a higher  mis- 
iieate.  He  must  rightly  select  and  make 
obvious,— originate  and  convey,  to  be  worthy  of  the 
name,” 
and  so  on. 

The  writer  of  the  pamphlet  says, — 

” Notwithstanding  the  realistic  doctrines,  advocated  in 
the  country  for  some  time  past,  having  done  much 
towards  narrowing  the  public  estimate  of  the  sphere  and 
capabilities  of  art,  by  reducing  it  to  that  of  a pr.ictice 
confined  to  the  mere  rendering  of  an  outward  similitude 
of  common  things,  which  tendency  to  exalt  to  the  highest 
rank  of  artistic  excellence  the  lifeless  transcripts  of 
isolated  fragmentary  objects  has  induced  a system  of 
study  and  tone  of  feeling  subversive  of  the  legitimate 
exercise  of  its  common  centre  and  source— Nature ; 
giving  for  the  time  a popular  currency  to  the  portraiture 
of  every  species  of  common-place  ugliness  and  crudity  ; 
and,  so  long  as  its  nature  and  principles  are  estimated 
by  such  a standard  must  its  noblest  aspirations  remain 
nnfelt,  its  highest  eflbrts  uncalled  for,  and  its  deeper 
meanings  be  perverted  by  the  prostitution  of  the  only 
source  through  which  its  utterances  find  a kindred  re- 
sponse in  our  humanity  and  hitelligence.” 

Again, — 

"Were  the  verisimilitude  of  external  nature  its  sole 
object,  the  Baker-street  waxworks  would  be  the  ulti- 
matum  of  art,  whilst  the  tendency  to  such  a condition  is 
in  the  same  ratio  a retrogression  from  its  first  principles; 
.'11  art,  the  absolute  reproduction  of  natural  objects  being 
substituted  for  the  embodiment  of  an  idea  finding  palpable 
illustration  by  reference  to  its  own  class  of  character, 
developed  on  a type  founded  in  Nature  and  perfected  in 
her  highest  passages,  rather  than  a realistic  vrai-sem- 
blancc  teeming  with  acrident,  butdeprived  of  esseni'e; — in 
short,  a conception  substantiated  by  the  selected  gene- 
ralisation of  the  class,  rather  than  by  copy  of  the  indi- 
vidual.” 

Besides  setting  forth  views  of  art-doctrine  and 
topics  associated  with  sculpture,  the  author  has  two 
obvious  objects;  one,  as  stated  in  his  preface, — 
to  draw  attention  to  the  necessity  for  Legisla- 
tive interference  in  the  matter  of  our  public  monu- 
ments, by  the  institution  of  some  tribunal  or 
council,  presided  over  by  a minister  of  art,  to 
wLich  council  all  works  for  public  erection  shall 
be  referred  for  approval,  tlie  present  condition  of 
public  sculpture  loudly  calling  for  some  such  sys- 
tem of  restriction  and  surveillance;  and  the  other 
to  urge  forward  the  proposal  for  obtaining  a dupli 
cate  for  London  of  Mr.  Foley’s  “ Hardiuge  and 
Charger.”  Of  the  excellence  of  this  noble  group, 
and  the  desirability  of  adorning  with  it  the  metro- 
polis, we  have  before  now  spoken.  It  will  be  for- 
tunate if  this  eloquent  reiteration  of  its  merits 
should  lead  to  that  result. 


with  the  usual  sixpenny  monthly  parts,  these  lat- 
ter are  no  less  so.  Let  us  just  take  a glance 
at  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  these  illustrations. 
First  of  all  we  have  what  can  scarcely  be  called 
an  illustration  at  all,  inasmuch  as  it  consists  of  an 
actual  linen  collar  (beg  pardon:  we  believe 
it  is  that  interesting  article  of  female  attire, — 
a niglit-cap),  outlined  in  pattern,  for  working 
by  ladles.  Then  come  two  coloured  illustra- 
tions of  the  indispensable  "fashions,” — "loves 
of  bonnets,”  " sweet  mantles,”  and  sweeter  fe- 
male faces.  Next  we  have  a coloured  flower 
design  for  wool-work.  Next,  a great  sheet  of 
patterns  of  children’s  hats  aud  ladies’  bonnets, 
cufls,  collars,  and  .a  variety  of  other  things  far  be- 
yond all  but  female  comprehension. Another 

periodical  in  course  of  issue  by  the  same  pub- 
lisher (Beeton,  Strand)  is  “ The  Boy’s  own  Ma- 
gazine,”— a twopenny, — and  hence  quite  within 
the  usual  means  of  those  for  whose  amusement 
and  instruction  it  is  got  up.  This  is  also  an 
illustrated  magazine;  though,  of  course,  on  a 
much  smaller  scale ; as,  indeed,  it  naturally  ought 
to  be.  Besides  the  usual  appeals  to  the  vivid 
fancies  of  the  rising  generation,  there  is  matter 
of  another  kind,  such  as  stories  of  the  Con- 
quest, Reminiscences  of  a Raven,  Questions  for 
Schoolboys,  a Prize  Paper  on  Cricket,  &c.- — • 
" Miscellaneous  Papers  on  Scientific  Subjects.” 
By  T.  Seymour  Burt,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  Vol.  III., 
Part  1st.  London : printed  for  the  author 
by  Odell  & Ives,  Princes-street,  Caveudleh- 

square. “The  Simplicity  of  the  Creation:” 

a Concise  View  of  a new  Theory  of  the  Solar 
System,  the  Tides,”  &c.  By  W.  Adolph.  Lon- 
don : Dolman,  New  Bond-street.  We  have 
classed  these  two  pamphlets  together;  not  that 
they  are  at  all  similar  in  theory  or  reasoning,  but 
because,  in  both,  the  reader  may  here  have  good 
cerebral  or  mental  exercise.  They  are  written  by 
evidently  thinking  men;  and  although,  had  we 
space,  we  fancy  we  could  successfully  controvert 
more  than  one  of  the  theories  and  hypotheses 
broached,  we  bring  them  under  notice  because  we 
think  that  every  one  at  all  inclined  to  speculative 
exercise  of  the  mental  faculties  will  be  gratified 
by  a perusal  of  such  productions,  and  perhaps  all 
the  more  so  that  they  may  difl’er  in  opinion  with 
the  respective  authors.  Sucli  speculations  are  not 
so  suitable  for  merely  passive  and  recipient  minds, 
as  for  those  capable  of  using  them  by  way  of 
mental  gymnastics,  and  of  even  knocking  them 
about  and  "punishing”  them  with  more  or  less 
rough  treatment, — grateful  to  the  authors  for  tho 

opportunity, nevertheless. "The  Strike  in  the 

Building  Trade  : a Letter  to  the  Operatives.  By 
Nathaniel.  Chelmsford:  Printed  at  the  Chronicle 
Steam-Press.”  In  this  little  penny  tract  some 
wholesome  truths  are  told  to  the  working  men, — 
would  they  only  listen  to  them ; but  we  fear  that 
much  of  what  assumes  the  shape  of  advice  is 
felt  by  operatives — as  it  often  is  by  others  as 
well — to  bo  unpalatable,  and  hence  to  be  turned 
away  from,  and  contemned,  much  rather  than  to 
be  fairly  considered— far  less  adopted  and  acted 


VARIORUM. 

" The  Eugllshwoinan’s  Domestic  Magazine.” 
S.  O.  Beeton,  248,  Strand,  London.  (No.  13, 
vol.  3;  Double  Number). — This  is  really  a sur- 
prising shilling’s  worth  ; and,  considering  the 
illustrations  and  the  literary  matter  given  even 


* It  is  understood  that  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  at  a recent  meeting,  came  to  the  resolution  that 
they  would  not  throw  the  responsibility  of  superinten- 
dence on  the  district  sun-eyor,  but  confine  it  to  their  own 
officer.  This,  however,  it  correctly  reported,  must  have 
been  done  in  error.  Although  clause  56  directs  any 
builder  desirous  of  erecting  any  iron  building,  or  any 
other  building  to  which  the  rules  of  the  Act  arc  inapnli- 
cable,  to  go  to  the  Board  for  approval,  clause  6l  directs 
that  plan  and  particulars  of  the  building  so  approved 
shall  be  furnished  to  the  district  surveyor,  " and  there- 
upon it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  district  surveyor,  to 
ascertain  that  the  same  is  built  in  accordance  with  the 
said  plans  and  particulars.” 


Cetst^vl  Palace. — At  the  flower  showou  Satur- 
day last,  which  wag  well  attended,  the  great  points 
of  attraction  were  the  roses  and  the  orchids.  A 
considerable  sum  was  given  in  prizes,  and  the  d.ay 
passed  off  with  general  satisfaction. 

Conversazione. — Lord  Ashburton,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Geographical  Society,  and  Lady  Asb- 
burton,  received  a distinguished  company  on  the 
15th  instant,  at  their  residence,  Bath  House,  in 
Piccadilly.  A gorilla  amongst  the  flowers  at  the 
top  of  the  staircase  startled  a few  of  the  visitors. 
On  the  occasion  of  receptions  the  staircase  of  this 
house  is  particularly  effective,  and  shows  how  diffi- 
culties may  be  turned  to  advantage. 

Licni'iELD  Cathedral  Spire. — The  great  spire 
having  frequently  been  struck  by  lightning,  and 
recently  much  damaged  by  the  same  cause,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  have  determined  to  prevent 
the  same  occurring  again  by  applying  to  the 
spire  one  of  Messrs.  Hibbert  & Co.’s  lightning- 
conductors.  The  same  Arm  have  also  engaged 
to  point  and  repair  the  stonework  of  the  spire 
as  well  as  fix  the  lightning-conductor.  The  work 
is  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  Faulkner, 
on  behalf  of  the  firm.  The  method  adopted  of 
tackling  without  tho  use  of  ladders  or  scaffolding 
is  simple : only  two  men  are  requisite  for  the 
purpose  of  ascending  any  height.  We  believe 
this  is  one  of  the  highest  spires  ever  attempted 
to  be  repaired  without  the  aid  of  ladders  or 
scaffolding. 
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WlLBEEFORCE  MEMORIAL,  AT  SlERRA  LEONE. 
A sum  of  3,000Z.,  raised  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  the  late  William  Wilberforce,  M.P.,  for  the 
erection  of  a memorial  to  that  earnest  friend  of 
the  African  race,  has  been,  under  the  sanction  of 
Chancery,  made  over  to  trustees  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a literary  institution  at  Sierra  Leone,  to 
bear  the  name  of  Wilberforce,  and  to  embrace  a 
reading-room,  lecture-room,  with  scientific  appa- 
ratus, and  a savings  bank. 

“ Pnelmatic  DESPATCrr.”  — The  Pneumatic 
Despatch  Company  are  proceeding,  it  is  said, 
rapidly  with  their  trial  works.  The  site  selected 
for  the  experimental  essay  is  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  closely  adjoining  the  new  railway  bridge  at 
Chelsea,  The  pipes  are  of  the  tunnel  form, 
30  inches  in  height,  and  the  length  now  in  course 
of  erection  is  one-quarter  of  a mile.  As  soon  as 
their  operation  has  been  inspected  by  the  public 
they  will  be  removed,  and  permanently  fixed  be- 
tween the  General  Post-oflice  and  Bloomsbury. 

Gas. — Sir  W,  Alexander,  ou  behalf  of  the  Bir- 
mingbam  gas  companies,  stated  before  the  Im- 
provement Bill  Committee,  in  order  to  show  that 
these  companies  were  well  able  to  bear  any  ex- 
pense to  which  they  might  be  subjected  in  conse- 
queuce  of  their  having  to  provide  a substitute  for 
tlie  borough  culvert  as  an  outlet  for  their  noxious 
fluids,  that  they  are  both  in  receipt  of  more  profits 
than  they  can  legally  divide.  Being  limited  by 
their  Acts,  one  to  eight  and  the  other  to  ten  per 
cent,  of  dividend;  and  being  in  the  enjoyment  of 
an  income  more  than  sufficient  for  the  purpose ; 
they  are  issuing  new  shares  to  their  proprietors, 
with  the  view  of  evading  the  law  by  spreading 
their  dividend  over  a larger  extent  of  capital.  It 
is  for  the  Birmingham  gas  consumers  now  to  try 
if  they  cannot  get  a finger  in  the  pie,  and  "pull 
out  a plumb”  in  the  form  of  a good  per-centage 

of  reduction  in  the  price  of  their  gas. Mains 

are  being  laid  for  lighting  Stapleton  with  gas. 
The  whole  of  the  contracts  having  been  taken  by 

Messrs.  Hale  & Sons. The  price  of  gas  has 

been  again  reduced  at  Devizes.  The  charge 

will  now  be  4s.  2d.  per  1,000  feet. The 

West  Mailing  Gas  Company  have  consented  to 
reduce  the  price  of  their  gas  Is.  per  1,000  feet  for 
the  next  year,  and  another  Is.  for  the  year  after 
that.  A threatened  returning  of  meters  was  con- 
sequently abandoned. 

The  Benoa'ation  op  Boslix  Chapel. — The 
Edinburgh  papers  are  taking  up  the  subject  of  the 
renovations  at  present  in  progress  at  the  venerable 
ruin  of  Roslin  Chapel,  with  some  warmth.  The 
Post  says  he  has  heard  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  noble  owner  of  Roslin  Chapel  to  have  the 
building  renovated  and  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
a modern  place  of  worship.  "This  project,”  adds 
the  editor,  " is  greatly  to  be  deprecated,  and  we 
do  trust  will  ultimately  be  abandoned.  Renova- 
tion in  the  case  of  an  ancient  building  customarily 
used  for  public  purposes  may  be  a necessity,  as 
held  of  Westminster  Hall  and  our  church  of  St. 
Giles.  Ill  the  case,  too,  of  ancient  architecture, 
as  exemplified  in  places  like  Melrose  Abbey  and 
that  of  Paisley,  or  cathedrals  like  Glasgow,  a 
modern  hand  may  be  employed  to  keep  together 
what  remains,  as  valuable  articles  of  glass  are 
cemented  or  ancient  cabinets  repaired  after  their 
original  design.  But  where  there  is  little  or  no 
dilapidation,  redressing  pillars  and  sculpture,  and 
modern  additions,  spoil  the  appearance  of  a build- 
ing whether  from  within  or  from  without.  Au 
mcongruif.y  is  at  once  discernible : the  cobbling 
and  patchwork  spoil  the  effect  of  what  is  antique 
and  old;  and  it  is  no  longer  a thing  of  the  past, 
but  a commingling  of  spick-and-span  novelty  with 
what  is  old.  A correspondent  of  the  Scois7nan, 
under  the  signature  of  “ Randolph,”  even  calls 
this  renovation  of  the  chapel  a desecration,  and 
compares  it  to  the  bedizenment  of  some  venerable 
old  grey-haired  lady-friend  with  hair  dye,  rouge, 
and  crinoline.  Another,  signing  himself  " An 
Artist,”  says,  "Much  of  the  recent  work,  so  far  as 
it  is  exclusively  directedto  the  preservation  of  the 
building,  is  praiseworthy.  It  has  been  excellently 
well  executed.  The  noble  proprietor’s  original 
intention  has  been  fully  carried  out,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  the  restorations  will  now  be  stopped. 
The  idea  of  going  on  with  the  cleaning  (as  it  is 
termed)  and  re-chiselling  of  any  of  the  pillars 
except  the  three  eastmoat,  two  of  which  have  un- 
fortunately been  already  redressed,  ought  in  all 
possible  and  legitimate  ways  to  be  opposed  by 
every  artist  and  man  of  taste.  Believing  these 
opinions  to  be  universally  held  by  the  artistic  pro- 
fession, I hope  you  will  allow  them,  through  the 
medium  of  your  powerful  paper,  to  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Earl  of  llosslyu.”  The 
chapel,  it  would  appear,  is  really  to  be  reopened, 
and  that  too  very  shortly,  for  divine  service. 
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Freehold  Lahd  in  Surrey  akd  Middlesex. — 
The  Putney-common  estate  was  offered  for  allot- 
ment at  the  office  of  the  Conservative  Land 
Society  last  week.  This  building  property  ad- 
joins the  mansion  and  estate  of  Roehampton-park 
in  East  Surrey,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Bessborough.  The  land  now  on  sale,  with  frontages 
to  Roehampton  and  Ponsonby-road,  is  divided  Into 
30  lots;  one  of  which,  designed  for  an  inn,  was 
selected  with  a very  early  right  of  choice.  On  the 
same  occasion,  the  sale  of  111  building  plots  at 
Kentish-town  was  commenced.  The  land  is 
situate  on  a slope,  gradually  rising  from  the 
north-western  siiburb  towards  Highgate.  A 
costly  system  of  drainage  has  been  made,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Board  of  Works. 

Recent  Application  of  Compressed  Air. — 
We  have  occasionally  hinted  at  the  possibility  of 
small  vehicles  being  moved  on  common  roads  by 
some  simply-applied  power,  such  as  strong  springs, 
compressed  air,  hydraulic  pressure,  &c.  A step  to- 
wards such  a desideratum  seems  to  have  just  been 
made  in  France,  according  to  a contemporary;  who 
statesthat,  on  the  roof  of  a manufactory  at  Genne- 
villiers,  near  to  Paris,  is  erected  a windmill, 
which  works  a suction  and  forcing  pump,  for  the 
purpose  of  compressing  the  atmosphere  into 
strong  receptacles,  made  of  iron  plates,  hooped 
round,  until  the  air  is  condensed  some  eight  or 
ten  atmospheres.  When  one  receptacle  is  full,  it 
is  taken  away  and  replaced  by  another,  which 
is  filled  as  before.  Thanks,  therefore,  to  the 
wind,  which  costs  nothing,  a considerable  motive- 
power  is  collected  in  some  twenty  or  thirty  recep- 
tacles. This  force  is  afterwards  used  as  may  be 
required,  for  putting  into  movement  the  different 
machines  used  for  polishing,  planing,  and  turn- 
ing a whole  series  of  different  articles,  generally 
known  as  “Articles  de  Paris.” 

Sunderland. — The  localTime^  gives  the  census 
returns  for  Sunderland,  and  congratulates  its 
readers  on  the  circumstance  that  there  is  an  esti- 
mated increase  on  the  population,  since  1851,  of 
20,466,  the  gross  population  being  now,  as  nearly 
ascertained,  90,000,  an  increase  of  29  per  cent. 
From  the  Registrar  General’s  last  quarterly 
return,  the  same  paper  states  that  “the  births 
have  risen  from  812  in  the  first  quarter  of  1860, 
to  858  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1861, 
while  the  deaths  have  fallen  from  543  in  the 
former  quarter,  to  48G  in  that  of  1861.  To  show 
that  this  is  not  owing  to  favourable  climatal  or 
other  causes,  operating  throughout  the  North-East 
of  England,  or  the  country  generally,  but  wholly 
to  local  causes, — in  other  words  to  the  improved 
sanitary  arrangements  made  by  the  Local  Board 
of  Health, — it  is  sufficient  (adds  our  authority), 
to  observe  that  most  of  the  other  large  towns  here 
included  have  deteriorated  rather  than  improved. 
This  is  the  case  in  Newcastle,  Durham,  Stockton, 
Hartlepool,  Gateshead,  Tyuemouth,  and  Morpeth, 
as  well  as  in  .several  country  districts.” 

New  CoNaEEGATIONAL  CUUECH,  NOETH  ADE- 
LAIDE.— This  building,  according  to  the  South 
Australian  Register,  lias  been  so  far  completed  as 
to  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  congrega- 
tion, though  the  plastering  and  some  of  the 
fittings,  together  with  the  tower,  which  is  to  sur- 
mount the  entrance  portico,  are  amongst  the 
things  which  have  unavoidably  been  left  undone, 
the  available  funds  of  the  trustees  being  at  present 
insufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  style  selected  is 
Venetian  Ionic,  with  circular-headed  Venetian 
windows,  and  doors  sjiringing  from  columns  with 
foliated  caps.  At  the  western  end  of  the  building 
are  a tower  and  dome  and  two  side-entrances. 
The  chief  entrance  under  the  tower  forms  one  of 
the  main  features  of  the  front.  The  building  is 
surmounted  by  a massive  truss  cornice  and  balus- 
trade. Under  the  church  are  schoolrooms  and 
vestry,  also  kitchens  and  tanks.  The  interior  is 
in  keeping  with  the  exterior.  The  ceiling  is 
ribbed,  each  rib  ending  with  a bracket,  having  a 
flower  in  each  bay ; the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a 
modillion  cornice.  The  sizes  of  the  respective 
portions  of  the  building  are  as  follow  : — Church, 
92  feet  long  by  49  feet  6 inches  wide,  and  average 
28  feet  high  to  a flat  ceiling,  space  having  been 
provided  for  future  galleries.  The  schoolrooms, 
Ac.,  beneath,  are  the  same  size  by  an  average  of 
15  feet  in  height.  The  tower  and  staircase  rooms 
at  the  western  end,  and  the  vestibule  and  school- 
room stairs  at  the  eastern  end,  complete  the 
building,  the  total  length  of  which  is  thus  made 
up  to  132  feet.  The  outside  will  be  stuccoed,  the 
basement  and  the  principal  entrance  fronts  rusti- 
cated. The  floor  of  the  building  will  accommodate 
600  sitters,  and  the  galleries  when  up  will  hold 
200  more.  The  building  has  been  erected  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  E.  W.  Wright  and  E.  A.  Hamilton. 


Park-lane  and  Piccadilly.— Sir : If  Hamil- 
ton-pl.ace  is  prolonged  through  the  garden,  filched 
from  Hyde-park,  and  therefore  from  the  public, 
great  pressure  would  be  taken  away  from  the 
narrow  street,  so  truly  called  Park-lane. — 
" Brick-Bat.” 

Royal  Agricultural  Society. — His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Consort  has  consented  to  act 
as  president  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  for 
next  year.  The  Great  Show,  we  understand,  will 
be  held  in  the  Regent’s  Park. 

Exhibition  of  Art  Works  at  Lincoln. — 
The  Newlaud  Mutual  Improvement  and  Christian 
Association  have  decided  to  hold  an  Exhibition  of 
Works  of  Art,  &c.,  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  Lin- 
coln. A sum  of  200L  has  already  been  guaranteed 
towards  the  furtherance  of  the  object.  The  exhi- 
bition will  comprise  oil  paintings,  statuary  models, 
curiosities,  coins,  &c.  It  will  take  place  in  a 
wooden  structure.  The  tender  of  Messrs.  Barnes 
& Birch,  for  the  erection  of  the  building,  has  been 
accepted,  and  the  work  will  shortly  be  commenced. 
It  is  to  be  90  feet  in  length,  with  a proportionate 
width.  Contributions  of  art  works  from  the  Ken- 
sington Museum  and  other  instiUrtions  of  n simi- 
lar kind  have  already  been  promised.  Earl  de 
Grey  and  Ripon  will  be  invited  to  inaugurate  the 
Exhibition,  and  arraugemeiits  are  to  be  made  with 
the  various  railway  companies  for  cheap  trips 
from  all  parts  of  tho  country. 

Street  Nuisances. — Sir:  The  “baiting  places” 
in  our  public  streets  really  become  a matter  of  im- 
portance to  tho  inhabitants  of  all  neighbourbooils. 
Of  the  necessity  of  such  conveniences  no  one  can 
have  a word  to  say,  but  their  fit  and  proper 
places  are  the  concern  of  all  residents;  and  that 
they  should  be  constructed  with  a proper 
amount  of  care  and  attention  to  be  as  little  amioy- 
auce  to  the  inhabitants  as  possible  is  the  duty  of 
those  gentlemen  who  seek  the  honour  to  be  our 
representatives.  The  adornment  and  improve- 
ment of  our  great  commercial  city  is  professed  to 
be  tho  one  great  and  imposing  duty  that  devolves 
upon  them;  and,  therefore,  care  should  be  taken 
that  no  dark  spots  should  be  created,  like  the 
urinal  iu  Holborn,  which  is  a disgrace  to  tho 
Sewers  Commissioners,  a disfigurement  to  the 
street,  annoyance  to  passers  by,  and  demoralizing 
to  the  ideas  of  those  who  live  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  And  yet  this  place  is  to  be  retained 
in  spite  of  remonstrances  from  the  inhabitants 
that  have  from  time  to  time  waited  on  the  City 
Sewers  Commissioners,  and  beggiug  them  to  i-e- 
raove  it,  or,  as  some  say,  make  it  a substructure, 
so  that  a proper  decency  may  be  observed,  and 
accommodation  given  without  being  detrimental 
to  the  neighbourhood,  or  annoying  to  the  in- 
habitants. There  can  be  no  reasons  why  the 
unsightlyerections  placed  against  the  two  churches 
in  the  Strand  should  be  tolerated.  There  was  one 
erected  in  the  Haymarket ; but,  by  the  represen- 
tation of  the  inhabitants  to  the  proper  authorities^ 
it  was  removed.  Let  them  take  the  shape  of  sub- 
structures, which  cannot  oflend  the  eye,  and  yet 
will  give  the  required  accommodation  to  all. — J. 
Sands. 

The  Drinking-fountain  Movement.  — A 
correspondent  of  the  Gloucester  Chronicle  calls 
attention  to  the  dormant  proposal  to  place  drink- 
ing-fountains iu  difl'erent  parts  of  that  city.  Many 
months  since  a fountain  was  erected  at  the  docks 
by  Mr.  Nicks,  and  instructions  were  given  for  the 
erection  of  a fountain  at  the  Tolsey  by  Alderman 
Helps.  The  principal  figure  for  this  fountain  bus 
been  cast  by  the  Coalbrookdale  Company,  but  the 
construction  of  the  fountain  was  deferred  until  the 
completion  of  the  Witcomb  reservoirs.  Tho  Wit- 
comb  works  are  now  finished.  A memorial  foun- 
tain has  been  placed  temporarily  in  the  yard  of 
Messrs.  Wingate  it  Sons,  builders.  This  fountain 
is  30  feet  high  : it  is  fitted  with  three  basins,  and 
has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Wingate,  from  a 
design  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Ilugall,  of  London,  architect. 
It  is  to  be  erected  at  Bridgend,  Glamorganshire, 
by  the  Dowager  Countess  Diinriven,  to  record  her 
ladyship’s  esteem  for  her  late  steward,  Mr.  J. 
Randall.  A largo  reservoir  has  been  formed,  and 
will  afford  a plentiful  supply  of  water  : a main  is 
being  laid  down,  two  miles  aud  a half  iu  length, 
to  give  the  requisite  supply  to  the  fountain,  and 
thence  by  a continuous  main  to  furnish  the  in- 
habitants in  the  town  with  good  water,  iu  the 
place  of  the  unwholesome  fluid  which  they  arc 
now  compelled  to  use.  The  style  of  the  fountain 
is  Geometrical.  In  the  principal  front  a clock 
will  be  placed.  The  basins  and  some  other  por- 
tions are  of  serpentine  red  marble,  from  the  Lizard 
Head,  Cornwall.  The  stone  is  Forest,  Bath,  and 
Bisley.  The  metal  work  is  by  Messrs.  Hart,  of 
London,  and  the  clock  and  bell  are  by  Bennett,  of 
CornbilL 
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Society  eoe  the  Encoubagbuekt  op  the 
Find  Aetb. — The  lecture  session  of  this  society 
was  brought  to  a close  last  week,  at  their  rooms 
in  Conduit-street;  when  Mr.  H.  Ottley  delivered 
an  interesting  illustrative  lecture  on  “ Sculpture.” 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  discourse  he  passed 
some  strictures  on  the  testimonial  mania  of  the 
day,  which  had  become  a crying  evil,  and  crowded 
our  streets  with  effigies  unsightly  in  themselves, 
and  derogatory  to  art,  and  brought  down  upon  us 
the  deserved  ridicule  of  foreigners.  Upon  this 
hint  an  animated  discussion  followed. 

Hbeepord  Clock-Towee. — At  the  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Town  Council,  held  in  the  first 
week  of  the  present  month,  a final  selection  was 
made  from  the  two  selected  designs  from  the  com- 
petition of  last  year,  when  there  appeared  for 
Mr.  Edwards’s  clock -tower  (an  engraving  of  this 
was  given  in  the  Builder),  five  votes;  for  Mr. 
Clayton’s  market  gateway  entrance,  with  clock- 
tower  over,  seventeen ; giving  a majority  of  twelve 
for  the  latter.  Mr.  Clayton’s  entrance  was  there- 
fore ordered  to  be  immediately  proceeded  with,  and 
the  works  are  already  in  a state  of  progression. 

New  Slate  and  Mabble  Woeks,  at  Gloh- 
CE8TER. — Among  the  many  recent  improvements 
in  this  city,  are  new  and  extensive  slate  and 
marble  works  erected  by  Messrs.  Ford,  Brothers, 
on  the  site  of  some  wretched  cottages  in  South- 
gate-street.  In  the  design,  according  to  the  local 
Chronicle,  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  workmen 
have  been  carefully  studied  and  provided  for.  The 
completion  of  the  works  was  celebrated  by  a sup- 
per, to  which  Messrs.  Ford  invited  about  fifty 
guests,  consisting  of  their  friends  and  workmen, 
and  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  erection  of  the 
new  buildings,  when  much  cordial  feeling  between 
employers  and  employed  was  manifested. 

A National  Book  Union. — The  prospectus  of 
a Book-union  has  been  issued,  headed  by  known 
names,  such  as  Layard,  Massey,  KaySbuttleworth, 
W.  H.  Russell,  Trollope,  Lucas,  Doran,  Sala,  and 
others,  with  Blanchard  Jerrold  as  honorary  se- 
cretary. The  promoters  anticipate  that  “ the 
London  Book  Union  will  be  to  Literature  that 
which  the  London  Art  Union  has  been  to  Ai’t.”  The 
prizes  will  be  books,  instead  of  pictures.  The  first 
prize  will  be  a library  of  the  value  of  three  hun- 
dred guineas;  the  second  a library  of  the  value  of 
one  hundred  guineas ; and  the  rest  libraries  of 
smaller  value.  The  books  can  be  selected  from 
any  catalogues  within  reach.  The  large  propor- 
tion of  prizes  will  be  five-guinea  libraries.  It  is 
the  declared  object  of  the  promoters  to  spread 
their  libraries  among  the  working-classes.  They 
therefore  intend  to  receive  the  subscriptions,  of 
one  guinea,  in  twenty-one  shilling  instalments, 
payable  within  the  year,  at  the  subscriber’s  con- 
venience. These  instalments  may  be  remitted  in 
stamps  to  the  office  in  London,  or  paid  through  a 
local  agent.  Every  subscriber  will  receive  a copy 
of  a new  or  standard  work  of  the  value  of  one 
guinea,  and  the  work  for  1862  will  be  au  edition 
of  Shakspeare.  An  Act  of  Parliament  is  about  to 
be  applied  for  to  legalise  book-unions  on  the  plan 
of  art-unions. 

Rehotal  of  a Tohbsione. — The  Bishop  of 
Ripon  has  ordered  the  removal  of  a tombstone 
placed  at  a grave  in  the  parish  churchyard  of  Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire.  The  stone  consists  of  ah  orna- 
mental cross,  with  a crown  of  thorns  encircling 
the  sacred  monogram  “ I.H.S,”  The  stem  of  the 
cross  divides  the  front  of  the  stone  into  two  com- 
partments, on  tho  left  side  of  which  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription  ; — “ Of  yonr  charity  pray  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  William  Priestman,  who  de- 
parted this  life,  Sept.  6th,  1860,  aged  62  years. 
R.l.P.  Eternal  rest  give  to  him,  0 Lord ! ” 
Running  down  the  stem  of  the  cross  are  the  fol- 
lowing words  : — “ Miserere  me  Beus”  The  inter- 
ference has  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  purga- 
torial doctrine  implied  in  the  inscription,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Cajibbidge.  — The  Cambridge  Architectural 
Society  held  their  third  meeting  for  Easter  Term 
on  the  16th,  when  the  Rev.  G.  Williams,  B.D.,  of 
King’sCollege,  described  some  churchesiu  Georgia. 

The  Vice-Chaucellor  has  given  notice  that  the 

Disney  Professorship  of  Archeology  having  become 
vacant  by  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  tenure 
of  Professor  Marsden,  the  election  of  a person  to 
fill  the  office  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  June  4, 

1861. The  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society 

held  their  second  meeting  for  the  present  term  on 
Monday,  May  13,  when  Mr.  Bradshaw  exhibited  a 
copy,  on  vellum,  of  the  eiTrliest  primer  printed  in 
England,  probably  in  1494,  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
with  Caxton’s  types,  containing  various  auto- 
graphs of  the  Pair  family;  one  of  them  Katharine, 
afterwards  Queen  of  Henry  VIII,  Other  com- 
munications were  also  made  to  the  meeting. 
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Street  Railways  in  Dublin.— After  holding 
out  hopes  to  Mr.  Train  that  he  would  be  allowed 
to  lay  down  experimental  lines  from  Dublin  to  the 
suburbs,  the  Corporation  have  suddenly  turned 
round  and  opposed  bis  enterprise.  They  on 
Monday  refused  to  give  him  permission  to  intro- 
duce his  system. 

Mrs.  Fry  reading  to  Newgate^  Prison^s. 
Mr,  Jerry  Barrett’s  picture  representing  Mrs,  Fry 
reading  to  prisoners  in  Newgate,  in  1816,  is  an 
interesting  and  clever  work.  Various  por^aits 
are  introduced, — Sir  Fowell  Buxton,  Mrs,  Fry  s 
brothers,  Messrs.  Joseph  John,  and^  Samuel  Gur- 
ney, and  some  others.  Compared  with  the  fera^e 
costume  of  the  day,  worn  by  the  seated  lady,  the 
Quakeresses  bad  decidedly  the  best  of  it.  The 
picture  is  to  be  engraved  by  Mr.  T,  0.  Barlow. 
The  impressions  will,  doubtless,  be  popular  with  a 

Dover  Harbour  op  Repuge. — The  annual 
return  respecting  Dover  shows  the  total  estimate 
is  65O,0OOZ.,  and  there  have  been  459,000^.  voted 
already.  In  the  course  of  the  past  financial  year 
the  foundations  of  the  pier  at  Dover  were  extended 
84  feet,  and  they  are  now  1,429  feet  from  the 
shore:  thema8onry,al60,ha8advanced;  andl,294 
lineal  feet  are  completed  to  the  quay  level. 
180  feet  of  the  foundation  of  the  sea-wall  for  the 
junction  railway  between  the  pier  and  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway  are  completed,  and  the  masonry 
raised  to  a height  of  10  feet. 

Enamelled  Steel  Shirt  Fronts  and  Col- 
L4J5S. — The  cottony  Manchester  and  the  steely 
Sheffield  are  at  cross  purposes.  In  the  Manchester 
starchy  laundry  they  are  “ getting  up”  shirt 
fronts,  collars,  and  wristbands,  of  “ enamelled 
steel ! ” while,  at  Sheffield,  cotton  or  linen  shoddy 
is  about  to  be  manufactured  on  the  great  scale,  In 
shape  of  shirt  collars,  fronts,  and  other  fragments 
of  piece-meal  attire,  in  a large  building,  now  in 
course  of  erection  on  an  eligible  stream  there. 
The  great  Manchester  house  who  have  sent  forth 
their  business  announcement,anent  the  steel  manu- 
facture, describe  it  as  assuming  the  shapes  of 
“ elastic  steel  shirt  collars,  wristbands,  and  fronts, 
enamelled  white.”  The  gentlemen  in  steel  wrist- 
bands and  collars,  we  should  fear,  will  feel  much 
as  if  they  were  serving  apprenticeships  to  the 
great  Newgate  house  in  the  oakum  line.  But 
custom  is  everything,  as  the  cook  said  to  the  eels. 


TENDERS 

For  tho  erection  of  a tavern  and  four  houses  at  South- 
sea,  Hants.  Mr.  Thomas  Burton,  architect 

King  jfS.SPS  10  0 

Burbidge  3,566  0 0 

Absaiom 3,453  0 0 

Aylen 3,222  0 0 

Bull 3.186  0 0 


For  repairs  to  a villa  at  Croydon.  Mr.  Eppy,  archi- 
tect : — 

King  & Co ^268  0 0 

"Windsor 219  U 6 

Rudkin 205  0 0 

Greig U?  0 0 

For  alterations  at  the  Old  White  Horse,  London-wall, 
for  Mr.  Jas.  Gullick.  Mr.  F.  G.  Widdows,  architect, 
Quantities  supplied : — 

Heath j^l,436  0 0 

Bivett l.-isa  0 0 

Callow  1,400  0 0 

Tolley 3.397  0 0 

Serjeant - 1,390  0 0 

Wheen  1,327  0 0 

Green  & Son 1,290  0 0 


For  infant-school,  Potter’s  Bar,  near  Barult,  for  the 
Rev.  H.  G.  Watkins,  M.A.  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingeu  Barker, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Goswell -£6l0  17  0 

Hall 550  0 0 

Patman  & Fotherineham 548  0 0 

Williams  (accepted) 493  0 0 


For  a new  Wesleyan  chapel,  High-street,  East  Sunder- 
land. Mr.  John  Tillman,  jun.,  architect 

Conyers ie'i,i53  0 o 

Young 1,011  14  6 

Messrs.  Rafiken 1,008  0 0 

Younger  (accepted)  954  2 3 


For  taking  down  a warehouse  in  Short-street,  Lam- 
beth,  and  re-buildmg,  using  part  of  old  materials,  for  Mr. 
Sandell.  Mr.  John  M.  Bryson,  architect 

Newman  & Man •^279  0 0 

Chutter 270  0 0 

Hemmings  260  0 0 

Wisemau 245  10  0 

Page  224  0 0 


For  a new  synagogue,  to  be  built  in  Moor-street,  Sun- 
derland. John  Tillman,  jun.,  architect : — 

Messrs.  Rankeu .£885  lO  0 

W'aldie  875  0 0 

Young  849  0 0 

Younger* 822  15  1 

Lee 800  0 0 


For  farm-buildings  and  steading,  for  the  Rev.  Charles 
Lucas,  Filby,  Norfolk.  Mr.  John  Daymond  Ellis,  archi- 
tect, Norwich : — 

Djbol £'880  0 0 

Worman  86s  10  0 


For  a house  at  Homsey-rise,  for  Mr.  J.  Spawforth.  Mr. 
George  Truefitt,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied : — 

Carter  & Sons £1,480  0 0 

Woodruff  & Percy 1,448  0 0 

Johnson  & Cooper  (accepted)  1,398  0 0 


For  Tetbury  congregational  chnrch,  Gloucestershire. 
Mr.  Thos.  S.  Lansdown,  architect,  Malrhesbury  : — 

Barrett  £1,134  9 9 

Brown  (accepted)  l,o6t)  0 0 

Cordey  ”48  10  0 

For  new  swimming-bath,  and  other  works,  at  Charlton 
Wharf,  Woolwich,  for  the  Marine  Society.  Mr.  G.  A. 
Young,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Shoppee 

Myers £l,99l  0 0 

Lawrence  & Sons  1,780  0 0 

J,  & C.  Rigby 1,697  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons 1,658  0 0 

Mansfield  & Son 1,650  0 0 

Clothier  & Thompson  1,642  13  6 

Smith  & Sod  (accepted) 1,488  0 0 


Repairs. 
£2*6  0 0 
2)0  0 0 


For  a new  rope  warehouse,  hemp-house,  yarn-house, 
spinning-house,  rope-store,  and  offices,  and  repairs  to  the 
present  buddings,  at  Shadwell,  for  Mr.  J.  J.  Frost.  Mr. 
Wm.  Dobson,  architect: — 

New  buildings. 

Jacobs £8,270  0 0 . 

Wood,  Brothers 6,187  0 0 . 

Patrick 6,132  0 0 . 

Elinor  6.667  0 0 . 

Fleming  6,6ll  0 0 . 

Maeers 6,579  0 0 . 

Hack.  & Son  5,124  0 0 . 

Hill  5,252  0 0 . 

Perry.. 5,044  0 0 


For  the  superstructure,  Albion  Schools,  Ashton-under- 
Lyne.  Messrs.  Pauli  & AyJiffe,  architects,  Burnley. 
Quantities  supplied 

Deduct  if  Holluigton 
stone  is  used. 

Eaton £-.081  0 0 ..  £120  0 0 

Burton 7,075  0 0 ..  120  0 0 

J,  & J.  Longson 

(accepted) 6,500  0 0 ..  150  0 0 

For  erecting  new  parsonage-house  for  the  district  of 
Christ  Church,  in  the  parish  of  Newark-on-Trent,  Notts. 
Mr.  Charles  Baily,  architect,  Newark.  Quantities  not 
supplied : — 

Stainland  & Barrett  £1,430  7 0 

Fretwelt  1,330  0 0 

Lane,  jun.  (accepted) 1,192  0 0 

For  the  restoration  of  the  parish  church,  Normanton, 
near  Derby.  Messrs.  Giles  & Brookhouse,  architects, 
Derby : — 

E.  Thomp-son  £1,170  0 0 

Bingham  1,150  0 0 

J.W.Thompson l,Ht3  17  0 

W.  & C.  Bridgart 976  0 0 

For  re-building  the  parish  church,  Whittington,  Derby- 
.shire.  Messrs.  Giles  & Brookhouse,  architects,  Derby. 
Quantities  supplied : — 

Heath £2,420  0 0 

Watts 2,361  1 0 

Powell  2,!90  18  0 

E.  Thompson  2,050  0 0 

Gibson  & Benson  2,032  13  8 

J.  Thompson  (accepted)  2,ol3  0 0 


For  farm-buildings  at  Bel  per  Lawn,  Derbyshire.  Messrs. 
Giles  & Brookhouse,  architects,  Derby.  Quantities  sup- 
plied 

Stevenson £1,504  0 0 

Thompson  & Fryer 1,369  0 0 

Robinson  1,355  10  0 

E.  Thompson  1,350  0 0 

Cash  1.334  0 0 

Dusantoy  1,250  0 0 

Bridgart  (accepted) 1,184  0 0 

For  new  spring  shop  at  the  Sheaf  Works,  Sheffield,  for 
Messrs.  Thomas  Turton  & Sons.  Mr.  M.  E.  Hadficld, 
architect ; — 

W'ade £816  0 0 

Chadwick  & Son 8('8  0 0 

Carr  ”61  0 0 

J.  & A.  Craven  746  17  6 

Gomersall 746  0 0 


For  restoration  of  Beddenham  Church,  near  Bedford. 
James  Horsford,  architect : — 

Bryant £635  6 4 

Young  & Co 620  0 0 

Joy  510  210 

Conquest  484  0 0 

Reynolds  & Son  (accepted) 478  0 0 

For  a Workmen’s  Literary  Institute  and  refreshment- 
rooms,  &c.,  at  Darlington,  for  the  Stockton  and  Darling- 
ton Railway  Company.  Messrs.  Richardson  & Ross, 
architects : — 

Hurworth £1,599  6 0 

Windall&Sou 1,598  7 0 

Robson  (accepted) 1,552  15  6 


For  mansion  at  Broxwood  Court,  Herefordshire,  for 
Mr.  Richard  Snead  Cox.  Mr.  Charles  F.  Hansom,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Clark 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

Total. 

Hughes .... 

£3,300 

£5,300 

£1,250 

£2,200 

£12,050 

Baker 

2,92u 

4,226 

1,101 

1,742 

9,989 

Thorn 

3,193 

3,848 

1,061 

1,501 

9.603 

Coleman  . . 

2,636 

3,357 

1,143 

2,059 

9.195 

Welsh 

2,588 

3,644 

1,151 

1,765 

9,148 

Griffiths  ... 

2,853 

3,920 

96a 

1.339 

9,090 

Moore* 

2,499 

3,596 

998 

1,696 

8,789 

June  1,  1861.] 
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Jottings  in  the  East  of  London  : the  Weavers 
of  Spitalfdds. 

" 0 you  ever  go  East,  good 
reader  ? Something  is  to  be 
learnt  by  doing  so,  — the 
miserable  nature  of  the  large 
mass  of  constructions  around 
the  metropolis,  the  wretched 
conditions  under  which  many 
dwell,  and  the  undesirability 
of  offering  obstruction  to  the 
proposed  clearing  away  of 
such  places  by  railway  com- 
panies and  others.  Going 
thither  from  the  West,  do  not 
overlook  the  sight  to  be 
obtained, — say  between  the 
hours  of  twelve  and  five, — 
from  the  guarded  resting- 
place  in  the  carriage-way  from 
Cannon-street,  Cheapside,  and 
Fenchurch-street,  to  London 
Bridge.  From  the  Docks 
come  large  covered  vans 
heavily  laden  with  all  de- 
Ecriptions  of  merchandize, 
the  produce  of  every  part  of ! 
the  world  ; while  railway  I 
vans,  coal  waggons,  the  carts  of  the  country  car-  j 
riers,  carriages  of  the  well-to-do,  omnibuses,  cabs,  j 
aud  other  conveyances,  form  a struggling  mass,  i 
ECemingly  inestricable.  In  all  directions,  far  as  j 
the  eye  can  reach,  the  footpaths,  too,  are  thronged  , 
with  countless  wayfarers.  j 

We  would  have  visitors,  when  viewing  the  | 
“Lions  of  London,”  not  to  omit  this  sight,  for  , 
nowhere  else  can  be  witnessed  anything  which 
conveys  such  an  idea  of  the  population,  wealth,  and 
industry  of  the  nation.  Hour  after  hour  of  the 
day,  this  vast  tide  of  life  continues  to  ebb  and 
flow ; and  even  in  the  night  there  is  no  stillness 
there.  Jfoting  this  indescribable  bustle,  the  inces- 
sant going  and  coming  to  and  from  the  heart  of  the  i 
metropolis,  and  remembering  that  there  are  many  [ 
other  crowded  thoroughfares,  some  notion  may  , 
be  obtained  of  the  extent  of  the  accommodation  | 
required  by  the  millions  who  cause  this  overflow.  ' 
The  scene  which  meets  the  eye  shows  the  necessity  | 
of  very  speedy  changes  in  the  mode  of  transport , 
of  both  goods  and  passengers.  The  rapid  increase  j 
of  the  population,  manufactures,  aud  commerce  of 
Great  Britain,  is  the  world’s  wonder.  Each  week  | 
the  difficulty  at  London  Bridge  will  increase  j and,  \ 
without  very  speedy  measures,  a main  artery 
closely  connected  with  the  heart  of  London  will 
become  congested,  causing  even  greater  loss  aud 
inconvenience  than  are  now  felt. 

If  an  extra  number  of  waggons  travel  from  the 
Docks  to  the  Borough,  for  a time  the  traffic  is 
almost  prevented.  In  slippery  weather  matters 
are  w’orse;  and  if  Cheapside  pavement  chance  to 
need  repair,  the  delay  causes  not  only  a consider- 
able waste  of  time,  but  also  loss  of  money.  For 
these  aud  other  reasons  it  is  most  necessary  to 
push  forward  the  metropolitan  railways  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  At  present  the  various  railway  ter- 
mini add  to  the  overcrowding  : when,  however,  the 
whole  system  has  been  fully  carried  out,  the  advan- 
tages will  be  evident.  The  road  along  the  Thames, 
too,  is  no  less  essential. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  make  way  from 
the  spot  mentioned  to  Fenchurch-street  sta- 
tion ; but,  that  being  done,  you  may,  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left,  view  from  the  rail- 
way the  homes  of  people  which  are  on  the 
road  to  Stepney.  We  have  sketched  a morsel  of 
the  heap  of  rubbish.*  Can  anything  more  dila- 


pidated or  ill-arranged  than  these  dwellings  be 
conceived  ? Here  are  masses  of  houses,  small  in 
size,  badly  constructed,  without  effective  drainage, 
and  in  many  other  ways  abominable.  From  the 
streets,  bad  as  many  of  them  are,  stretch  back 
slums  which  are  worse, — slums  in  which  human 
life  is  always  in  danger.  Passing  Mile-end,  we 
stop  at  Stepney ; and,  wandering  thence  towards 
the  MUe-end-road,  it  will  be  observed  that 
in  the  Stepney  district  there  are  many  wide 
streets  and  open  squares.  In  some  of  the 
latter  are  houses  and  gardens  which  have  once 
been  pleasant,  but  have  fallen  into  decay.  This 
neighbourhood  would  be  healthy  if  it  were  sup- 
plied with  pure  water,  and  the  drainage  and 
paving  in  parts  were  improved ; for,  generally, 
there  is  ample  space  for  the  buildings,  and  the  soil 
is  of  that  kind  which  gets  rid  of  many  impurities. 
Having  passed  the  venerable  church  of  Stepney 
and  its  curious  monuments,  some  alms-houses  of 
recent  construction  wiU  be  seen,  which  contrast  in 
an  agreeable  way  with  many  such  establishments. 
The  gardens  are  well  kept,  and  the  sanitary* 
arrangements  seem  to  be  good.  On  the  front  of  the 
houses  is  the  following  inscription ; — 

" Ibe  gift  of  Dame 

Jane  Mico,  Relict  of 
Sr.  Sam.  Mico,  Mercer,  deed. 

Built  Anuo  I69I, 

Rebuilt 

by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Mercers 
A.D. 1856.” 

On  the  way  to  Mile-end-road,  it  may  be 
observed  tbat  great  improvements  are  going  for- 
ward. Most  of  the  honses  of  the  silk-weavers 
in  this  locality  — notwithstanding  the  present 
unfortunate  circumstances— present  the  neat  ap- 
pearance which  we  have  before  described  as 
belonging  to  them.  In  several  directions,  the 
cottages— or,  more  properly  speaking,  hovels 
and  huts — are  giving  way  to  more  substantial 
buildings.  At  one  point,  a large  space  has 
been  cleared,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  pre- 
served open  by  the  parish  authorities.  A 
large  number  of  unwholesome  houses,  unfit  for 
the  occupation  of  families,  has  been  cleared 
away;  and  wide  roadways  and  paved  footpaths 
are  laid  down,  along  which  will  be  raised,  it  may 
he  anticipated,  substantial  houses. 

Much  objection  has  been  made  to  the  demolition 
of  the  houses  of  the  working  classes  by  men  who 
are  earnest  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  indus- 
trious and  poorer  classes  of  the  community ; and 
we  have  been  amongst  the  foremost  in  calling  for 
other  provision  for  the  occupants,  where  this  is 
done.  When,  however,  we  consider  the  onward 
progi'ess  of  this  capital  and  the  country  generally 
— when  it  is  seen  that  many  of  the  new  dwell- 
ings of  the  tradesmen  aud  middle  classes  exhibit  a 
marked  improvement  j and  knowing  too  well  that, 
in  these  districts  the  families  of  industrious  work- 
men are  placed  in  homes  which  weaken,  degrade, 
and  destroy  them, — we  cannot  oppose  the  sweep- 
ing away  of  such  charnel-houses. 

Xo  one  who  has  thought  with  care  on  this  most 
important  subject,  can  avoid  regretting  the  incon- 
venience which  is  felt  by  many  during  the  time 
of  transition.  It  is  certain,  however,  tbat  good 
will  result.  Thousands  who  had  been  living  in 
tenements  which,  during  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years,  have  been  pulled  do^vn,  have  found 
their  way  to  houses  in  decent-looking  streets, 
which,  although,  as  we  have  often  observed, 
not  what  might  be  wished,  are  much  better 
than  those  left ; and  in  many  localities  we  find 
coalporters,  dustmen,  and  costermongers  in  houses 
of  such  character  as  they  would  not  formerly  have 
ventured  on. 

As  we  have  often  said,  if  houses  of  similar  ap- 
pearance, but  differently  arranged,  were  provided, 
they  would  be  better  appreciated  by  the  masses  of 
the  working  classes,  than  are  the  large  block  build' 
ings  which  have  been  reared.  However,  we  pass 
on  towards  the  Mile-end-road — running  from  the 
turnpike  gate  towards  the  country,  in  the  Roman 
fushior^  of  a straight  line,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach. 


Formerly,  as  was  the  case  near  the  Angel,  at 
Islington,  and  still  is  in  the  City-road,  long  gar- 
dens were  in  front  of  the  houses : these,  for- 
tunately, have  not  been  built  upon,  but  thrown 
into  the  roadway,  which  is  consequently  very 
spacious.  Portions  of  this  are  occupied  by  stone 
tramways,  along  which  heavy  carriages  to  and 
from  the  docks  pass  readily  along.  There  are 
several  places  of  note  in  this  road;  but  our  present 
course  only  leads  us  to  mention  the  almshouse  for 
decayed  masters  of  ships, — a picturesque  build- 
ing,— having  the  front  decorated  with  carvings  of 
old-fashioned  ships,  dolphins,  shells,  and  other 
things  emblematical  of  the  sea.  There  is  also  the 
following  inscription : — 

” This  Aimes-House 
wherein  28  decayed  Masters  and 
Commanders  of  ships  or  ye  Widows 
of  such  arc  maintained  was  built 
hv  ye  Corp°  of  Trinity  House 
ini6t)S. 

The  ground  was  given  by  Capt. 

Hen>'  Mudd  of  Radcliff  an  • 

Elder  Brother — whose  widow  did 
also  contribute.” 

The  day  being  fine,  several  of  the  ancient 
mariners, — gentlemanly  old  fellows, — wearing  the 
blue  dress-coats,  with  bright  gilt  buttons,  which 
were  fashionable  in  the  Prince  Regent’s  days,  were 
moving  about.  Many  a tale  of  the  sea,  of  its 
dangers  and  perils,  could  these  worthies  relate. 
Beyond  the  gate  are  two  rows  of  the  snug  little 
houses  which  were  often  built  in  William  and 
Mary’s  reign : carved  festoons  of  marine  ob- 
jects form  ornaments  in  several  parts.  In  the 
centre  is  the  qualnt-looking  chapel : the  little 
garden-plots  are  already  gay  with  flowers,  and  the 
grass  is  brightly  green.  The  neatness  and  cleanli- 
ness of  every  part  are  remarkable. 

From  the  gate  turning  westward  is  a street  in 
which  is  a market  for  costermongers  : the  oily 
smell  of  frying  fish,  which  is  common  in  many 
eastern  parts,  unpleasantly  taints  the  air,  and 
the  scavengers  do  their  duty  very  badly.  We  are 
told  that  the  want  of  care  in  this  respect  is  often 
observable  in  the  atmosphere.  Some  of  the  little 
streets  leading  hence  are  planted  with  very  small 
undrained  houses;  and  from  these  rnn  courts,  in 
which  life  must  he  a struggle.  It  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  those  who  now  occupy  these  places 
if  they  are  swept  away.  The  closet  and  other 
accommodation  is  generally  bad. 

With  difficulty  we  find  our  way  to  Barnsley- 
street,  a place  of  evil  repute,  which  was  one  01 
the  possessions  of  the  miserly  Mrs.  Emsley,  who 
supplied  the  poor  with  tenements  which  the 
people  say  were  “ not  fit  for  dogs,”  and  met  with 
a terrible  death.  On  the  road  are  the  church  and 
schools  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Bethnal  Green.  This 
church,  which  is  one  of  the  ten  or  twelve  churches 
built  by  the  exertions  of  the  late  Bishop  of  London 
in  this  district,  is  a spacious  building : the  spire 
is,  however,  yet  to  be  finished.  The  dwellers  here 
regret  this  very  much,  the  more  especially  as  all  the 
other  churches  have  been  completed.  It  appears 
tbat  the  Incumbent  has  offered  100?.  towards  this 
object,  aud  that  110?.  besides  have  been  collected  : 
the  completion  of  this  work  would  be  a great 
ornament  to  the  neighbourhood. 

The  boys’  school,  girls’  school,  and  infants’ 
school  are  large,  plainly  built,  but  useful  struc- 
tures : they  are  well  attended ; and  truly  such 
schouls,  where  the  young  can  be  taught  at  very 
moderate  cost,  are  in  this  district  most  necessary. 
We  hear  of  streets  in  which  every  door  would  be 
thrown  open  for  the  shelter  of  a thief.  We  see  in 
little  bits  of  waste  land  groups  of  men  and  boys 
gambling.  We  hear  terrible  language,  even 
from  very  young  children.  The  chief  bulk  of  the 
people  are,  however,  decent  hard-working  persons; 
many  of  them  earning  very  small  wages,  but 
remarkably  intelligent,  and  anxious  to  get  their 
children  to  school  and  themselves  into  better  cir- 
cumstances. There  are  indications  of  this  in 
various  quarters;  for  instance,  in  the  maintenance 
of  cheap  schools  and  penny  banks.  The  St.  Bar- 
tholomew schools  are  well  deserving  of  support, 
and  we  hear  that  a benevolent  lady,  who  has  done 
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great  good  in  other  parts  of  this  district,  has  been 
a liberal  friend.  The  Mile-end  town  charity 
schools,  in  the  Cambridge-road,  also  need  support. 

In  this  part  of  the  metropolis,  as  in  others,  if 
the  masses  of  the  dwellings  are  dwarfed  and  dila- 
pidated, the  public-houses  manage  to  keep  up  an 
appearance.  They  are  gay  with  placards  of  “ un- 
sophisticated gin,”  “reputation  ales,”  and  “Jones’s 
gin  at  4d.  that  speaks  for  itself,”  or  makes  others 
do  so  in  a way  not  very  desirable. 

It  is  a feature  of  this  neighbourhood  that  many 
of  the  streets  have  no  names  attached  to  them, 
or  these  are  so  indistinct  as  to  be  almost  illegible. 
This  has  caused  the  difficulty  in  finding  Barusley- 
street.  We  have  at  last  reached  it,  and  see  that 
great  improvements  are  in  progress,  for  the  pro- 
perty has  come  into  fresh  hands  The  houses,  so 
far  as  the  walls  are  concerned,  are  substantial; 
but  when  in  Mrs.  Emsley’s  care,  the  interiors 
were  allowed  to  go  completely  to  ruin ; every  room 
was  let  to  a separate  family;  and  the  revenue  she 
must  have  derived  by  this  means  must  have  been 
very  great.  Considering  it  was  not  good  for  the 
people  themselves,  many  of  whom  were  of  very  bad 
character,  to  live  in  this  way,  the  present  owners 
bad  certain  of  the  houses  cleared  of  their  tenants. 
The  buildings  were  put  into  repair,  painted, 
and  papered,  and  into  these  some  of  the  most 
respectable  of  the  inhabitants  were  glad  to  re- 
move, taking  care  not  to  overcrowd.  The  other 
houses  are  undergoing  the  same  process;  and 
as  soon  as  one  is  finished  it  is  immediately 
let.  The  registrar  of  deaths  will  be  able,  ere 
long,  to  report  on  the  results  of  this  change. 

Close  by  are  many  houses  in  a most  neglected 
condition ; for  instance  “ Pleasant-place’'  This 
is  a square  of  most  wretched  and  dilapidated 
houses,  as  our  sketch  shows.  In  the  centre  some 
people  have  planted  caravans.  In  which  their 
families  live.  At  one  time  it  was  occupied  with 
gardens,  and  then  to  the  eye  it  would  no  doubt 
be  pleasant  enough.  It  is  now  a scene  of  wreck 
and  decay,  and  there  are  worse  branches  from 
this  spot — slums  occupied  with  every  kind  of  filth 
aud  refuse. 

It  is  not  for  such  places  as  these — places  dis- 
graceful to  this  great  city,  and  unfit  for  the  occu- 
pation of  mau — that  we  should  strive  to  stay  the 
progress  of  improvement. 

We  spoke  just  now  of  the  weavers  of  Spital- 
■flelds,  and  of  their  present  depressed  condition — a 
condition  that  is  constantly  growing  worse. 

Always  bearing  with  patience  suft'ering  and  dis- 
tress— always  anxious  for  employment, — the 
weavers  have  gone  on  from  bad  to  worse,  until 
they  now  seem  to  have  fallen  into  despair,  and 
means  are  being  taken  to  enable  a certain  number 
of  them  to  emigrate  or  remove  to  some  better 
field  for  labour. 

Years  ago  we  directed  attention  to  the  Spital- 
fields  silk  trade,  and  recommended  the  course 
which  is  now  suggested : the  result  of  the  struggle 
between  hand  and  steam  looms  was  certain. 

Notwithstanding  the  shrewdness  of  the  majority 
of  the  weavers  in  political  and  other  questions,  it 
was  not  easy  to  get  them  to  understand  the  prin- 
ciples which  govern  the  price  of  labour.  They  have 
from  time  to  time  petitioned  Parliament  for  the 
imposition  of  high  rates  of  duty  on  foreign  silks 
imported,  but  they  were  not  anxious  to  improve 
their  skill  in  design ; and,  notwithstanding  the 
great  modern  improvements  in  machinery,  they 
continued  using  the  same  kind  of  looms  as  their 
fathers  aud  grandfathers  had  done.  They  worked 
singly  or  in  families,  without  any  general  organi- 
zation; and  the  pressure  of  the  times,  or  other 
circumstances,  left  them  in  a measure  at  the  mercy 
of  capitalists. 

Although  the  evils  which  threatened  Spital- 
fields  were  seen  by  many  others,  the  weavers  were 
unwilling  to  belie*^  in  the  distress  which  was 
coming  upon  them,  and  were  at  times  angry  with 
those  who,  taking  broad  and  general  views,  en- 
deavoured to  lead  them  for  their  own  good.  Nor 
can  we  much  wonder  at  this,  when  we  consider 


that  several  generations  have  been  reared  to  this 
kind  of  work ; the  families  of  the  w'eavers,  ori- 
ginally of  a foreign  stock,  have  married  one  with 
another,  and  they  are  generally,  in  a most  re- 
markable degree,  attached  to  their  homes  and 
gardens.  The  looms  used  by  the  men  and  women 
form  property  in  which  they  take  interest,  and 
the  general  disposition  of  the  workers  inclined 
them  to  hope  for  beneficial  changes,  which  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  affairs  were  not  likely  to  occur. 

As  a contrast  to  the  condition  in  which  the 
Spitalfields  weavers  are  placed — large  families  by 
their  united  exertions  unable  to  procure  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  ; young  girls  aud  boys,  by  the  aid 
of  the  old-fashioned  machine,  unable  to  earn 
more  than  a few  pence  in  the  week  by  the  labour 
of  silk-winding, — we  look  abroad,  into  various 
parts  of  England,  and  find  that,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  remuneration  of  the  labouring  classes 
of  the  country  has  been  steadily  progressing,  and 
that  both  food  and  clothing  have  been  considerably 
lowered  in  price.  Macaulay  has  shown  that,  to-, 
wards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  all 
classes  were  paid  less  wages.  Agricultural  la- 
bourers received  only  from  2s,  to  Ss.  a week  with 
food,  or  from  43.  to  5s.  without.  In  1661,  the 
justices  at  Chelmsford  fixed  the  rate  at  6s.  in 
winter  and  7s.  in  summer ; at  this  time  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  were  dear.* 

In  1730,  the  daily  earniugs  of  bricklaj'ers  and 
mechanics  employed,  at  Greenwich  Hospital, 
averaged  2s.  6d.  a day,  with  bread  dearer  than  at 
present.  Even  in  1800,  the  wages  of  a good 
mason  in  London  were  only  163.  a week,  when 
wheat  was  90s.  6d.  a quarter.  In  last  week’s 
London  market  (May  24,1861),  the  best  English 
old  white  wheat  sold  at  from  68s.  to  743.  per  im- 
perial quarter ; new  white,  40s.  to  66s.;  and  red 
wheat,  from  393.  to  67s.  The  same  class  of 
workmen  are  now  receiving  33s.  a week,  and 
all  kinds  of  clothing  materials,  silk  included, 
are  greatly  reduced  in  cost  since  1800.  Mr. 
Chadwick,  of  Salford,  mentions  that  whilst  the 
actual  money  wages  paid  in  the  cotton  trade 
have  increased  during  the  last  twenty  years,  from 
12  to  28  per  cent.,  the  working  hours  of  the 
labourers  have  been  reduced  by  the  ten  hours’ 
factory  bill,  during  the  same  period,  nine  hours 
per  week,  or  not  less  than  15  per  cent.  In  the 
silk  mills  there  has  also  been  a reduction  of  six 
hours  a week.  Mr.  Chadwick  states  that  the 
number  of  persons  in  Lancashire,  directly  engaged 
in  the  various  branches  of  the  cotton  trade  in 
1859,  was  estimated  at  400,000  persons;  and  that 
the  average  rate  of  wages  paid  to  them  (including 
boys,  girls,  and  women),  was  lOs.  3Vd.  per  week, 
or  10,653,000^.  per  annum. 

Ill  the  silk  trades  an  advance  of  wages  has 
taken  place  in  the  branches  in  which  steam  ma- 
chinery and  capital  have  been  entirely  employed, 
equal  to  more  than  10  per  cent.  In  some  branches 
of  the  building  trades,  siuce  1800,  the  amount  of 
wages  has  been  more  than  doubled.  During  the 
last  quarter  of  a century  in  the  mechanical  trades 
(with  but  few  exceptions)  there  has  been  an 
advance  equal  to  45  per  cent.  In  the  miscel- 
laneous trades,  including  upwards  of  eighty  classes 
of  workmen,  the  rate  of  wages  has  generally  been 
maintained,  and  in  some  instances  has  been  con- 
siderably advanced ; and  it  is  well  worthy  of  notice, 
that  while  the  hand-loom  weavers  of  Spitalfields 
are  starving,  the  demand  for  card-room  hands— 
whose  labour  requires  little  skill,  aud  is  easily 
learned — has  led  to  an  increase  of  wages  in 
Darwen,  of  fully  100  per  cent. 

In  one  mill,  where  twenty  years  ago,  no  baud  in 
the  card-room  earned  more  than  6s.  a week 
uow  many  of  them  earn  from  123.  to  18s.  a 
week,  with  nine  hours  less  labour.  The  wao-es- 
books  of  a mill  near  Blackburn  and  Rochdale 
give  one  instance  where  a father,  son,  and  daugh- 
ter,  earn  2^.  128.  a week,  or  135^.  4s.  per  annum. 
In  another  the  father  and  four  girls  earn  Zl.  10s. 

* See  article  on  this  subject  in  No.  2J  5 of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  published  in  Febroar>-  this  year. 


a week,  or  182?.  per  annum.  These  are  said  to 
be  ordinary  examples;  hut  in  many  families  the 
earnings  range  much  higher.  There  is  one  case, 
in  which  five  daughters  aud  two  sons  working  in  a 
cotton-mill  earn  amongst  them  three  guineas  a 
week ; whilst  the  father,  working  as  a blacksmith, 
earns  30s.  a week,  showing  a total  income  of 
232?,  lOs.  Higher  sums  than  this  might  be  men- 
tioned. It  will,  however,  serve  our  present  pur- 
pose to  mention  that  Mr.  Baker,  inspector  of 
factories,  states  that  the  wages  paid  to  the  factory 
operatives  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1856 
amounted  to  upwards  of  19,000,000?.  sterling; 
that  in  no  branch  of  textile  labour  had  wages 
been  reduced  since  1833;  and  that  the  average 
increase  was  12  per  cent., — in  one  instance  '10 
per  cent. 

Considering  this  prosperity,  the  demand  which 
exists  in  various  districts  for  factory  hands ; be- 
lieving that  the  labour  can  be  easily  acquired  by 
persons  of  ordinary  ability ; and  having  seen  from 
time  to  time,  and  only  very  recently,  the  misery 
and  distress  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  of  Spital- 
fields, we  trust  that  the  means  w’Ul  be  forthcoming 
to  try  the  experiment  on  a large  scale  of  enabling 
the  families  from  Spitalfields  to  remove  to  places 
^ in  which  their  labour  may  be  directed  into  other 
channels  profitable  to  themselves  and  useful  to 
others.  Emigration  to  pastoral  districts  aud 
colonies  has  been  suggested,  and  it  is  reported 
that  those  weavers  who  have  succeeded  iu  getting 
to  distant  places,  have  done  well  as  shepherds,  and 
in  other  walks.  The  expense  of  emigration  to  the 
colonies  to  any  useful  extent  would  be  very  great, 
aud  we  think  if  the  weavers  were  well  to  consider 
the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  them  from 
turning  their  attention  to  the  kinds  of  labour 
which  they  might  obtain  in  their  own  laud,  they 
would  take  the  course  indicated. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  the  case  that,  even  in  need, 
it  is  difficult  to  prevail  on  English  workmen  to 
change  their  pursuits.  We  have  noticed  hundreds 
of  persons  who  have  been  reduced  to  beggary  by 
the  changes  in  some  branches  of  trade  rather  than 
turn  their  hands  to  some  other  kind  of  work 
which  they  were  well  able  to  manage.  For  instance, 
the  stage  coachmen  andguards,  and  others  engaged 
on  the  old  roads,  refused  situations  on  the  new 
railways.  Some  potters  stuck  to  their  antiquated 
wheels.  A few  old  ladies  even  to  the  present  day 
persist  in  making  their  stockings  with  knitting 
needles,  with  a great  deal  of  extra  cost,  and  an 
enormous  amount  of  unnecessary  labour. 

In  the  ornamental  and  artistic  departments  of 
labour  this  peculiarity  is  frequently  to  be  noticed, 
and  it  may  he  worth  while  to  mention  one  or  two 
cases. 

At  the  present  time,  and  for  the  last  few  years, 
the  improvements  in  the  printing  of  colours,  by 
means  of  lithography  and  block-printing,  has 
caused  injury  to  the  trade  of  numbers  of  persons, 
both  men  and  women,  who  formerly  made  a very 
good  income  by  colouring  prints  by  hand.  We 
have  beard  of  a family  who,  by  the  cause  above 
mentioned,  were  thrown  out  of  work : they 
were  without  food  and  in  great  distress.  The 
father  aud  two  sons  were  clever  with  their 
pencil,  and  had  a good  eye  for  colour.  On  men- 
tioning the  circumstance  to  an  ornamental  painter 
he  agreed  to  give  them  a trial;  offering  in  the 
first  instance,  a moderate  amount  of  wages,  and 
agreeing  to  raise  them  as  they  were  able  to  adapt 
their  hands  to  work.  In  less  than  six  months  the 
father  and  sons  were  in  the  receipt  of  first-class 
wages.  As  another  example,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  when  the  publication  of  the  annuals,  and  the 
introduction  of  fine  engravings  into  books,  came 
into  fashion,  there  was  a great  demand  for  this 
kind  of  engravers.  In  the  studio  of  Mr.  Heath, 
of  the  Messrs.  Finden,  and  some  others,  engravers 
were  employed  at  very  high  salaries;  and  many 
steel  line-engravers  were  able  to  earn  from  ten  to 
fifteen  guineas  a week.  The  improvements  in 
wood  engraving,  and  the  facility  which  that  style 
of  illustration  bad  for  rapid  printing,  the  intro- 
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duction  of  lithography,  &c.,  caused  the  almost 
entire  disuse  of  small  book  plates.  The  income  of 
the  engravers  declined ; and,  in  the  course  of  a 
short  time,  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  employment  in 
this  branch  at  all.  Somecontinued,  notwithstanding 
all  discouragement,  and  did  an  amount  of  work 
for  10s.  for  which  they  had  been  previously  paid 
£B.  Others  sought  for  different  work  : some,  who 
had  in  their  early  days  acquired  skill  as  map  aud 
mechanical  engravers,  turned  again  to  that,  and 
in  the  railway  times  made  a good  thing  of  it. 
Others  took  to  drawing  on  wood,  painting  in  water 
colours,  or  lithography.  Others  opened  print  and 
stationers’  shops,  and  in  various  ways  found  em- 
ployment which  enabled  them  to  keep  the  “ wolf” 
from  the  door.  We  could  give  many  other 
illustrations,  but  what  has  already  been  said  will 
perhaps  induce  some  of  the  Spitalfields  weavers  to 
take  a right  view  of  their  position,  and  endeavour 
themselves  and  prevail  on  others  to  look  around  and 
see  in  what  way  they  can  find  employment  more 
certain  and  remunerative  than  their  present  work. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  influential  committee 
which  has  been  appointed  will  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing such  general  support  that  they  may  not  have 
the  pain  of  feeling  that  a considerable  proportion 
of  6,000  or  so  of  industrious  workmen  are  hungry 
and  perishing  in  the  British  metropolis. 

There  are  other  crafts  who  might  usefully  take 
warning  by  the  sad  position  of  the  hand-loom 
weavers  of  Spitalfields,  and  endeavour  by  the  intro- 
duction of  increased  skill,  a greater  degree  of  taste 
in  the  style  of  their  manufactures,  and  making 
available  to  the  fullest  extent  the  facilities 
afforded  by  modern  science,  to  improve  their  con- 
dition. Without  this  be  done,  their  labour  will 
fail  to  be  remunerative,  and  will  be  eventually 
superseded  by  that  of  others  who  move  with  the 
stream  of  intelligence. 

Our  walk,  however,  has  become  a talk,  so  here 
we  end  it. 


ON  THE  OPERATIONS  LATELY  CARRIED 

ON  AT  BAYEUX  AND  CHICHESTER 
CATHEDRALS.* 

The  preservation  of  the  monuments  connected 
with  our  civil,  or  our  religious,  history  is  a subject 
of  so  much  importance,  and  it  is  one  which  appeals 
so  strongly  to  the  feelings  of  all  who  are  connected 
in  any  manner  with  the  architectural  profession, 
that  it  would  be  useless  here  to  enter  into  any 
explanation  of  the  reasons  for  my  venturing  again 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  contemporary  events 
I seek  to  place  in  parallel.  A great  national 
calamity  has  befallen  us  in  the  utter  demolition 
of  the  beautiful  spire  of  Chichester  cathedral;  it 
seems  to  be  apprehended  by  persons  able  to  form 
correct  opinions  in  such  cases  that  the  spire  of 
Salisbury  cathedral  is  in  a state  nearly  as  dan- 
gerous as  that  of  Chichester  was  about  twelve 
months  since ; and  some  others  of  our  most  beau- 
tiful Mediseval  buildings  are  unquestionably  in  a 
very  unsatisfactory  condition.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  seemed,  to  me  at  least,  very  desirable 
that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  derive  all  the 
practical  Information  it  was  possible  to  do  from 
the  lessons  furnished : on  the  one  hand,  by  the 
sad  accident  which  has  attended  the  works  at 
Chichester ; on  the  other,  by  the  successful  ope- 
rations of  the  same  nature  executed  at  Bayeux. 
Possibly,  in  this  manner  we  may  learn  the  nature 
of  the  danger  now  threatening  Salisbury,  and  the 
best  means  of  obviating  it  j at  any  rate,  it  is  our 
duty  to  compare  the  technical  processes  adopted 
in  the  respective  cases  referred  to,  which  have  led 
to  such  markedly  difl'erent  results. 

In  the  case  of  the  Chichester  Cathedral,  it  would 
appear  that  the  objects  which  the  original  pro- 
moters of  the  restoration  proposed  to  themselves, 
and  which  served  as  the  basis  of  the  instructions 
given  to  the  architect,  were  “to  remov?  the 
existing  choir  fittings,  and  to  open  out  the  c’‘oir, 
in  order  to  afford  greater  accommodation  for  '•he 
public  at  the  cathedral  services  j”  and  it  was  d.s- 
tinctly  understood,  as  I have  been  informed,  Ihat 
“ the  works  so  contemplated  were  not  to  include  < ny 
strtielural  repairs:’  The  article  in  the  Builder 
of  March  2u(l,  1861,  from  which  the  quoted  words 
not  in  italics  have  been  extracted,  proceeds  to 

• Read  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  by 
Mr.  George  R.  Bumell,  on  Monday,  the  27th  ultimo. 
Report  of  discussion  in  our  next. 


observe  that  “the  ancient  stalls,  and  the  Arundel 
screen,  concealed,  to  a considerable  height,  the 
surfaces  of  the  piers  under  the  great  arches  of  the 
steeple.”  The  piers  rose  to  a height  of  about 
45  feet,  from  the  floor  to  the  springing  of  the 
semicircular  arches;  the  openings  of  the  latter 
being  respectively  25  feet  8i  inches  and  24  feet 
2 inches  in  the  portion  of  the  arches  which  was 
able  to  produce  any  dynamical  action.  Above 
the  semicircular  arches  there  were  some  pointed 
discharging  arches  of  great  strength,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  published  description  of  them ; but 
as  the  weight  supported  by  the  two  series  of 
arches  was  eventually  brought  upon  the  piers  at 
the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  of  the  transept, 
their  stability,  and  that  of  the  superincumbent 
tower  and  steeple,  was  in  fact  made  to  de- 
pend upon  the  resistance  of  those  piers  to  the 
various  efforts  exercised  upon  them.  “ The  height 
of  the  extreme  portion  of  the  steeple  was  about 
272  feet  from  the  ground;  the  weight  of  the 
superstructure”  (from  the  line  of  the  capitals — I 
still  quote  the  Builder)  “was  about  5,664  tons;  the 
bearing  surface  of  each  pier  is  stated  to  have  been 
83  feet”  (or  11,952  superficial  inches),  though 
from  some  dimensions  I obtained  in  the  cathedral 
itself  I suspect  that  the  available  bearing  surface 
was  not  much  more  than  74  feet  (or  10,656  super- 
ficial inches ; or,  in  round  numbers,  the  crushing 
weight  at  the  springing  line  might  have  varied 
between  nearly  264  and  300  lbs.  per  superficial 
iucb,  acting  upon  an  irregular  rectangular  pillar, 
whose  height  did  not  exceed  nine  times  the 
dimension  of  the  smaller  side ; and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  longer  axis  of  the  piers  corre- 
sponded with  the  centre  line  of  the  wider  openings, 
and  to  some  extent  with  the  line  of  the  action  of 
the  prevailing  wind,  thus  offering  the  greatest 
resistance  iu  the  direction  of  the  greatest  external 
action  to  produce  overthrow. 

The  piers  of  the  tower  (as  hereafter  I propose 
to  call  the  piers  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave 
and  transept,  immediately  under  the  tower  and 
spire),  were  portions  of  the  early  part  of  the 
cathedral;  and  they  were  constructed,  as  we  can 
now  too  plainly  perceive,  in  the  very  worst 
possible  manner.  They  were  formed  of  a 
species  of  ashlar  casing,  composed  mainly  of  a 
tertiary  shell  limestone  from  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
with,  from  here  to  there,  stones  obtained  from 
other  quarries;  and  the  interior  was  filled  in  with 
concrete,  apparently  made  of  chalk-lime  mortar, 
and  broken  stones  and  flint.  Now,  the  Isle  of 
Wight  stone  itself  is  said  only  to  be  able  to  sup- 
port a crushing  weight  of  from  466  to  566  lbs. 
per  superficial  inch,  when  used  in  the  direction  of 
the  bed  ; although  I am  myself  far  from  admitting 
the  correctness  of  the  experiments  on  which 
this  statement  was  made.  Yet  as  the  sectional 
area  of  the  ashlar  coating  was  not  more  than 
one  quarter  of  the  whole  area  of  the  piers,  and 
the  mortar  of  the  interior  was  so  badly  made 
as  to  offer  hardly  any  resistance; — nay,  rather,  to 
■ act  in  such  wise  as  to  tend  to  burst  the  outer 
casing,  and  at  any  rate  to  fatigue,  rather  than 
to  assist  the  ashlar ; — the  wonder  really  is  that 
the  piers  should  have  supported  for  so  many 
years,  as  they  actually  have  done,  the  weight 
thrown  upon  them.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  even 
now,  that  some  very  serious  settlements  must 
have  taken  place  iu  these  piers,  and  in  the 
aiches  over  them,  at  a very  early  period  in  the 
history  of  Chichester  Cathedral ; for  on  the  eastern 
wall  of  the  transept  it  is  easy  to  discover  that, 
when  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  transept  was 
built,  the  horizontal  courses  over  the  arches  of 
the  aisle  had  been  deranged  by  the  subsidence  of 
the  great  piers,  and  that  they  had  sunk  to  such 
an  extent,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  piers,  as  to  require  the  introduction  of  a 
leather-edged  course  to  bring  the  masonry  to  a 
level  line.  Some  distinctly  marked  ancient  move- 
ments may  likewise  be  traced  to  have  existed 
in  the  various  arches  still  standing  in  this  part 
of  the  cathedral,  all  of  which  are  of  a remote 
date;  but  little  attention  seems  latterly  to  have 
been  paid  to  them,  because  they  had  not  in- 
creased of  late  years,  and  because  the  parts  of 
the  piers,  which  displayed  the  effect  produced 
upon  them,  were  hidden  by  the  woodwork  of 
the  stalls,  and  by  the  Arundel  shrine.  On  the 
recent  demolition  of  the  last-named  accessory 
details  (the  stalls  and  shrine),  the  defects  of  the 
tower  supports  were  laid  bare.  Large  fissures  were 
found  to  exist  in  the  piers,  and  in  the  south- 
west one  it  was  found  that  a large  portion  of 
the  ashlar  casing  hud  actually  been  cut  away  to 
receive  the  Ariiudel  shrine  : the  nave  arebes  had 
likewise  been  distinctly  fractured,  in  consequence 
' of  the  subsidence  of  the  piers.  From  all  that  I 
could  observe,  I feel  convinced  that  this  subsidence 


had  arisen  from  the  compression  of  the  masonry 
of  the  piers  themselves,  aud  not  from  any  com- 
pression of  the  foundations.  A state  of  equili- 
brium had,  however,  been  attained ; and  though 
it  might  at  any  moment  have  been  disturbed, 
had  any  new  forces  been  brought  to  bear  on  the 
building,  yet  that  equilibrium  might  in  all  proba- 
bility Lave  lasted  for  centuries  if  the  works  for  the 
removal  of  the  screen  aud  stalls  had  not  been  under- 
taken. The  vibration  of  the  steeple  has  been  dwelt 
upon  as  a cause  of  the  failure  of  the  tower  piers 
to  a much  greater  exteut  than  I think  was  justi- 
fied. It  is  more  than  probable  that  at  the  precise 
moment  of  rupture  the  effect  of  the  wind  may 
have  caused  a movement  which  precipitated  the 
fall;  but  the  steeple  had  for  centuries  been  ex- 
posed to  and  had  resisted  the  effects  of  gales  more 
severe  than  the  one  which  is  considered  to  have 
produced  the  catastrophe  we  so  much  deplore; 
and  even  in  the  early  spring  of  last  year  (1860) 
the  steeple  had  been  exposed  to  a gale  exercising  a 
horizontal  eflect  more  than  double  that  of  the 
gale  of  31st  February  last.  The  immediate  cause 
of  the  fall  of  Chichester  spire  must,  then,  I think, 
be  sought  for  in  the  operations  lately  carried  on 
for  the  repair  of  the  tower  piers. 

The  various  instances  quoted  by  Professor 
Willis  of  the  fall  of  other  steeples,  and  the  acci- 
dents which  have  lately  occurred  to  some  of  the 
great  engineering  works  of  the  age,  might  have 
induced  the  parties  entrusted  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  Chichester  Cathedral  to  suspect  that 
there  was  danger  in  disturbing  any  portion  of 
structures  so  badly  built,  as  nearly  all  Medifsval 
buildings  notoriously  are.  I cannot,  therefore, 
for  my  own  part,  refrain  from  expressing  my 
regret  that  the  committee  of  1859  should  have 
adopted  as  their  ruling  principle  “ that  the  accom- 
modation in  the  cathedral  was  alone  to  be  at- 
tended to,  and  that  no  structural  works  were  to 
be  undertaken.”  The  limited  instructions  given 
to  the  architect  under  this  arrangement  com- 
pelled him  to  seek  for  temporary  palliations  for 
any  evils  he  might  discover  in  the  course  of 
removing  the  old  works;  and  were,  in  fact,  his 
justification  for  attempting  to  recase  the  fissured 
piers,  rather  than  at  once  undertaking  their 
reconstruction.  Still,  when  a building  has 
stood  apparently  unmoved  for  centuries,  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  a few  slight  jars,  or 
the  removal  of  some  accessory  fittings  which 
seem  to  have  only  a slight  crnnection  with  the 
substantial  parts  of  the  structure,  would  be  able 
to  destroy  that  which  had  lasted  so  long;  and 
architects  and  engineers  of  the  present  day  %%’ho 
are  accustomed  to  build  so  strongly  as  to  defy 
even  exaggerated.efforts,  are  too  often  unaware  of 
the  risks  they  run  iu  dealing  with  the  works  of 
the  Medimval  architects,  who  were,  as  a general 
rule,  very  ignorant  of  the  scientific  part  of  their 
profession,  so  far  as  the  use  of  building  materials 
vvas  concerned.  The  fatal,  though  easily  justi- 
fiable oversight  made  at  Chichester,  seems  to  have 
consisted  in  the  belief  that  the  interior  of  the 
piers  of  the  tower,  was  able  to  support  anji  notable 
portion  of  the  superincumbent  weight,  whilst  the 
exterior  coating  was  being  repaired.  From  the 
state  of  the  mins,  and  the  nature  of  the  phe- 
nomena which  attended  the  fall  of  the  steeple,  it 
seems  to  me  evident,  as  1 said  before,  that  the 
concrete  filling  of  the  piers  had  been  originally 
executed  with  chalk-lime  mortar,  badly  prepared, 
and  placed  in  contact  with  materials  which  were 
able  to  abstract  from  it  the  water  necessary  for 
the  crystallization  of  its  hydrate  of  lime.  It  is 
said  that  shortly  before  the  fall  of  the  spire,  dry 
mortar  dust,  as  workmen  would  say,  poured  occa- 
sionally from  the  fissures  : thus  proving  that  the 
he£irtingof  the  piers  only  consisted,  in  fact,  of  an 
incoherent  mass  of  dry  rubbish,  able  to  flow  over 
itself  in  the  manner  of  dry  sand.  It  would  havu 
been  possible  to  have  ascertained  whether  or  not 
this  had  actually  been  the  case,  before  the  repairs 
liad  gone  to  any  great  extent,  simply  by  boring  into 
the  columns  in  several  places  in  their  heights ; 
and  some  additional  strength  might  have  been 
given  to  the  hearting  by  injecting  liquid  cement 
mortar  through  the  bore-holes  themselves,  if  the 
interior  had  been  found  to  be  tolerably  sound. 
As  it  linppens,  any  such  measure  would  have  been 
utterly  useless ; and,  speaking  as  I now  do  from 
the  vantoge-ground  otex  post  facto  knowledge,  it 
is  evident  to  me  that  the  proper  course  to  have 
been  taken,  directly  it  was  discovered  that  “ the 
tower  piers  were  worse  than  had  at  first  ap- 
peared,” Wiis  at  once  to  have  removed  them,  and 
to  have  rebuilt  them  in  soimd  ashlar  work.  A 
fortiori,  was  it  necessary  to  have  needled  and 
centred  th^tower,  and  the  adjiiflint  arches,  when 
the  fresh  movements  declared  tliemselves  in 
November  last  ? If  vigorous  measures  bad  then 
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been  adopted,  ifc  would  have  been  possible  to  have 
saved  the  steeple  ; in  January,  when  “ it  was  de- 
termined to  add  centres  in  all  the  arches,”  there 
was  still  time  enough  to  have  prevented  the  fall ; 
in  February,  it  was  too  late  to  do  auy  good,  and 
the  building  must  have  been  condemned,  even 
had  no  gale  occurred  on  the  2l8t  of  February. 

The  story  of  the  repairs  of  Bayeux  Cathedral  is 
strikingly  like  this  story  of  Chichester,  though 
the  measures  adopted,  and  the  results  obtained, 
were  so  difterent  in  the  two  cases.  Settlements 
had  taken  place  in  the  masonry  of  the  tower -piers 
of  Bayeux  some  centuries  ago;  recent  repairs  and 
alterations  in  the  fittings  bad  laid  bare  the  marks 
of  these  movements,  and  had  disturbed  the  condi- 
tions of  equilibrium  into  which  the  materials  of 
the  piers  had  subsided,  so  that  at  Bayeux,  as  at 
Chichester,  the  old  movements  were  resumed  ; the 
materials  forming  the  piers  themselves  began  to 
yield  unequally  in  the  section  of  the  piers;  but, 
at  Bayeux,  the  hearting  was  sounder  than  the 
external  casing,  and  it  was  the  latter  therefore 
which  gave  the  first  symptoms  of  immediate 
danger.  The  architects  consulted  iir  this  case 
seem  at  once  to  have  perceived  the  magnitude  of 
the  threatened  evil,  and  there  was  a unanimous 
conviction  amongst  them,  that  the  only  course  to 
he  adopted  was  at  once  to  rebuild  the  piers. 
Differences  of  opinion,  however,  arose  as  to  the 
manner  of  effecting  this  object.  The  diocesan  ar- 
chitect and  M.  Viollet  le  Due  thought  that  the 
simplest  and  cheapest  plan  was  to  pull  down  and 
rebuild  the  tower  from  its  very  foundations; 
others  thought  that  the  original  structure  might 
be  saved  by  jiidiciously  executed  uuderpiuuing; 
and  M.  Flachat — whom  some  people  would  call 
merely  a railway  engineer — had  sufficient  influence 
to  persuade  the  public  authorities  to  adopt  that 
opinion.  M.  Flachat  then  was  employed  to  exe- 
cute the  work  of  reconsolidation,  and  he  succeeded 
in  effecting  it,  in  the  manner  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances recorded  iu  the  very  remarkable  book 
lately  published  by  his  assistants,  MM.  Dion  and 
Lasvignes.  Bayeux  Cathedral  still  stands,  with 
the  original  work  of  its  square  tower  and  octagon 
lanthorn  intact;  and,  according  to  all  probability, it 
will  continue  to  do  so  for  centuries  to  come.  So  effi- 
ciently have  the  recent  repairs  been  e.xecuted,  in  fact, 
that  if  this  glorious  structure  should  again  be 
menaced  with  ruin,  we  may  confidently  predict 
that  the  tower  will  be  exempt  from  the  danger, 
and  that  its  substructure  will  bid  defiance  to  the 
ravages  of  time,  so  long  at  least  as  the  stone  used 
for  the  pillars  is  protected  from  the  action  of  frost. 
I iatrodiice  the  latter  observation  designedly,  and 
shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  recur  to  it. 

M.  Flachat,  in  this  case,  commenced  his  opera- 
tions (which  perhaps  I ought  to  say  were  only 
commenced  after  some  injudicious  works  bad 
been  attempted  by  the  local  architect  of  the 
cathedral)  by  forming  an  artificial  and  incom- 
pressible foundation  of  concrete,  upon  which  sub- 
sequently he  erected  his  centres  and  needles.  The 
concrete  itself  was  supported  upon  twenty  tubes  (of 
wrought  iron,  and  of  4 feet  iuttrnal  diameter), 
subsequently  filled  with  concrete,  and  sunk 
through  the  earth  in  such  a manner  as  not  to 
produce  any  vibration  under  the  pillars;  and 
round  these  tubes  a general  platform  of  concrete, 
rather  more  than  9 feet  in  total  thickness,  was 
inserted  between  tbe  foundations  of  tbe  piers. 
The  tubes  rose  about  3 feet  into  the  concrete,  and 
were  carried  down  into  one  of  tbe  stifl'  blue  clays 
of  the  lower  oolitic  fonnatious,  into  which  they 
penetrated  about  2 feet.  Upon  the  concrete  bed, 
M.  Flachat  then  erected  a double  set  of  frames  of 
whole  timbers,  on  either  side  of  the  centres 
originally  placed  to  support  the  arch,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  the  seating  of  a set  of  needles 
carried  upon  a series  of  screw-jacks,  and  made  to 
support  the  masonry  of  the  square  part  of  the 
tow’L-r,  a little  above  the  vaulting  of  the  nave  and 
transept.  The  tower  was  carefully  hooped  with 
iron  bars,  keyed  up  whilst  they  were  stiii  hot,  so 
that  their  shrinkage  actually  closed  the  masonry 
which  had  previously  been  fissured  over  the 
opeuinea ; and  before  altering  the  centres  to  the 
form  M.  Flachat  thought  requisite,  he  also  sur- 
rounded the  springings  of  the  arches  of  the  nave 
with  a strong  wrought-iron  cradle,  intended  to 
resist  tbe  lateral  tbiust.  The  centres  were  then 
strengthi-iifcd  and  modified,  so  as  to  allow  the  easy 
ut.dcrpimiing  of  the  piers  ; and  the  lateral  arches 
of  the  nave,  choir,  and  transepts,  which  h-.d  par- 
ticipated iu  the  movements  of  the  piers  of  the 
tower  were  carefully  shored  up.  Every  precaution 
was  taken  to  protect  the  origiiiul  mouldings  of 
the  vaulting,  and  the  sculpture  of  the  capitals, 
columns,  and  bases,  by  iiiclnaing  them  witli  rubble 
iniiBonry,  against  which  the  shores  were  nidde  to 
act  directly.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  needling 


was  totally  independent  of  the  centres  of  the 
great  arches,  and  was  designed  solely  to  support 
the  weight  of  the  tower  and  octagon  above  the 
line  of  tbe  vaulting;  tbe  arches  and  the  spimdril 
fillings  were  all  that  bore  directly  upon  the 
centres  themselves. 

I must  refer  you  to  the  book  before  mentioned 
for  the  detailed  accounts  of  tbe  centres,  of  the  cal- 
culations on  which  they  were  designed,  and  of  the 
precautions  observed  in  placing  them,  in  making 
good  the  old  and  the  new  work,  and  finally  in  the 
delicate  operation  of  removing  the  scaffolding, 
centres,  and  needles.  I do  this  with  the  more  ear- 
nestness, because  I am  convinced  that  tbe  archi- 
tectural student  who  might  study  tbe  various 
questions  incidentally  raised  with  respect  to  the 
dynamical  efforts  exercised,  to  the  strength  of  the 
various  materials  employed,  and  to  the  mechanical 
powers  brought  to  bear  upon  the  work,  would  rise 
from  such  study  with  a truer  view  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  scientific  part  of  his  professionaleduca- 
tion,  than  would  appear  to  prevail  at  the  present 
day.  In  fact,  and  at  tbe  risk  of  raising  an  issue 
somewhat  irrelevant  to  the  subject  before  us,  I 
hold  that  a properly  qualified  architect  ought  to 
bo  a scientific  engineer,  and  that  a good  engineer 
ought  to  be  equally  an  educated  architect;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  modern  distinction  between 
tbe  two  branches  of  our  profession  is  a very  unne- 
cessary one.  In  works  such  as  the  repairs  of  tho 
piers  of  the  towers  of  Chichester  or  of  Bayeux 
Cathedrals,  tbe  scientific  part  of  the  architect’s 
duties  prevails  in  importance  over  the  artistic 
part;  and  I know  no  better  authority  upon  the 
subject  than  tbe  book  iu  question.  In  our  own 
language,  I am  not  aware  that  auy  work  can  be 
cited  ill  which  the  operations  for  tho  under- 
pinning of  a lofty  tower  have  been  so  elaborately 
described  as  they  have  been  by  MM.  Dion  and 
Lasvignoy,  who  have  moreover  had  the  advantage 
of  practically'  superintending  the  works  they  have 
so  well  described. 

One  very  important  remark  remains  to  be  made 
upon  the  general  subject  of  tbe  repairs  of  build- 
ings, so  seriously  affected  as  were  both  Bayeux 
aud  Chichester  Cathedrals.  It  is  this  : viz.,  that 
the  cost  of  the  works  executed  by  M.  Flachat,  for 
the  maiutenance  of  the  tower  and  octagonal  lan- 
thoru  of  Bayeux  was  not  less  than  32,220/. ; 
and  that  M.  Viollet  le  Due  had  estimated  that 
tho  demolition  and  the  reconstruction  of  tbe 
same  works  could  have  been  effected  for  a 
considerably  smaller  sum.  I am  somewhat  scep- 
tical, I must  confess,  as  to  the  correctness  of 
M.  Viollet  le  Due’s  estimate  in  this  latter  case;  and 
the  amount  of  Mr.  Scott’s  estimate  for  tbe  repairs 
of  Chichester  Cathedral  confirms  me  in  this 
opinion,  even  after  making  all  possible  allowances 
for  the  prices  of  labour  and  materials  in  the  two 
countries,  for  tiie  local  conditions,  and  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  two  buildings.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  it  is  proved  that  the  cost  of  underpinning 
a structure  of  about  6,000  tons  weiglit  (in  round 
numbers  the  weight  of  the  upper  part  of  Chi- 
chester tower  and  steeple  was  5.664  tons ; that  of 
the  tower  at  Bayeux  was  3,700  tons)  at  a height 
of  about  50  feet  from  tbe  ground, must  havegreatly 
exceeded  32,000/.  Candidly,  I do  not  believe  that 
previously  to  tbe  execution  of  the  works  at  Bayeux, 
or  to  the  fall  of  Cliichester  Tower,  any  architect 
who  had  been  bold  and  honest  enough  to  have 
said  that  such  a work  was  necessary,  would  have 
even  been  listened  to.  Still  more  firmly  am  I 
convinced  that  no  committee  whatever  would, 
in  our  commercial  country,  atsd  iu  our  iiulastriul 
ege,  have  succeeded  in  raising  the  funds  for  car- 
rying such  a work  into  effect.  The  Committee 
for  the  repairs  of  Chichester  Cathedral  were  then, 
I think  most  sincerely,  perfectly  justified  in  con- 
fining their  attention  to  the  improvement  mid 
alteration  of  the  internal  fittings,  and,  for  the 
time,  in  avoiding  to  entertain  the  coDsideratiou  of 
structural  d-ffects.  The  manner  in  wliich  the 
partial  repairs  actually  attempted  were  executed, 
was  unfortunately  one  which  revived  the  injurious 
actions  previously  obicrvable  in  the  building,  aud 
which  hud  remained,  as  it  were,  quiescent  for  so 
many  years.  But  the  limits  of  resistance  of  the 
piers  must  have  been  so  nearly  attained  when  the 
slight  jars  produced  during  their  recasing,  and 
the  trifling  alterations  m tbe  conditions  of  equi- 
librium produced  by  tbe  removal  of  the  stalls,  and 
of  the  Arundel  ecreen,  could  determine  the 
crushing  of  those  piers,  that  a cup  so  full  might 
at  any  time  have  run  over ; or,  in  plainer  words, 
any  gale  of  wind,  able  to  produce  a long  series  o' 
isochronous  vibrations  in  the  steeple,  might  have 
produced  the  same  effect,  aud  caua-d  the  piers  to 
crush  under  their  action.  I am  firmly  persuaded 
also  that  no  architect  or  engineer,  but  one  who  had 
been  practically  acquainted  with  the  wretched 


style  of  building  adopted  by  theModimval  builders, 
and  who  had  witnessed  the  failure  of  modern  lofty 
structures,  could  have  suspected  hffore  ihe  fall  of 
CA/cAcji/ersplrejthetrulyawfiil  state  of  themasonry 
of  the  piers  on  which  it  rested.  There  was  hardly 
enough  energy  displayed  in  the  attempts  made 
to  arrest  the  fall  when  the  imminence  of  the  dan- 
ger made  itself  felt ; but,  apart  from  the  regret 
all  true  lovers  of  nrchieology  must  feel  at  tho  loss 
of  tbe  original  monument,  and  at  the  substitution 
in  its  stead  of  a modern  copy,  it  is,  to  my  mind, 
questionable  whether,  in  tbe  end,  the  pecuniary 
cost  of  re-building  tbe  steeple,  as  must  now 
forcedly  be  done,  would  much  exceed  tbe  cost  of 
underpinning  aud  replacing  the  original  piers  and 
arches.  Without  being  optimists,  or  holding  the 
extreme  doctrine  that  “ whatever  is,  is  righr,”  it 
should  be  to  us  a source  of  comfort  to  know  that 
the  actual  amount  of  injury  produced  to  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  monuments  of  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  our  country  has  not  been  greater  than 
the  destruction  of  the  steeple,  and  the  adjoining 
bays  of  the  nave,  choir,  and  aisles,  and  that,  in 
common  prudence,  the  parties  intrusted  with  the 
care  and  preservation  of  the  building  could  hardly' 
have  adopted  a different  course  from  tho  one  they 
have  actually  followed.  That  so  serious  an  acci- 
dent as  the  tall  of  this  spire  should  have  occurred 
without  injury  to  life  or  limb  is,  I would  add, 
highly  creditable  to  tbe  clerk  of  the  works  and  to 
tbe  builder  employed ; indeed,  both  Mr.  Thompson 
and  Mr.  Bashby  conducted  themselves  admirably 
under  these  very  trying  circumstaoces. 

Before  closing  these  remarks,  I would  beg  to  be 
allowed  to  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  prac- 
tical questions  connected  with  the  nature  of  the 
materials  employed  at  Cbichester  and  at  Bayeux. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  discussion  on  the  paper 
read  by  Professor  Willis  in  these  rooms,  Mr.  A. 
Thompson  dwelt  upon  tho  small  powers  of  resist- 
ance of  the  tertiary  shell  limestone,  from  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  which  had  been  used  in  tbe  construc- 
tion of  the  piers.  He  stated  that,  when  loaded 
transversely  to  its  bed,  this  material  only  resisted 
a load  of  about  4-16  lbs.  per  superficial  inch ; but 
when  loaded  in  a direction  parallel  to  tbe  bed,  it 
was  capable  of  supporting  a load  of  860  to  1,070 
lbs.  per  superficial  inch.  Mr.  'Jhoinp.son  also 
calculated  that  the  actual  load  on  the  superficial 
inch  on  the  cross  section  of  the  piers  was  not  less 
than  331  lbs.,  or  rather  more  than  my  own 
rough  calculation  had  indioaled.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son did  not  state  whether  tho  breaking 
weights  he  quoted  were  the  instautaneous,  or 
the  ultimate,  breaking  weights  of  the  stone; 
and  I mention  this  omission,  because  it  is 
one  which  materially  affects  the  value  of  tbe 
information  given.  Vicat  has  shown  that  stones 
will  frequently  yield,  after  three  mouths,  under 
loads  which  do  nob  exceed  one-third  of  the 
breaking  weight  applied  iustautancously  ; and  as 
irregularities  in  the  texture  of  stones  are  very 
common,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  tbe  safety  load 
they  ought  to  bo  maile  to  bear  should  never 
approach  even  the  lower  limit.  Mr.  Thompson 
stated  that  the  stone  hud  been  used  bedwise,  and 
therefore  in  its  weakest  direction.  If  so,  I cannot 
bub  suspect  that  some  error  has  crept  into  his 
observations;  for  I am  sure  Lliiit  a stone  which 
would  crush  under  a load  of  446  lbs.  would  not 
support  for  ceiinirlps  a load  of  831  lbs.  As  to 
the  hearting  of  the  pier,  if  it  had  been  executed 
ill  good  chalk  lime  brickwork,  it  might  have 
carried  aloud  of  about  500  Ib.s.  on  the  square  iucfi, 
had  every  imaginable  precaution  been  taken  iu  its 
execution ; executed  as  it  was  in  bad  rubble,  or 
rather  in  bad  concrete,  it  could  not  have  supported 
even  its  own  share  of  tbe  work,  or  a load  of 
331  lbs.  Under  these  circumstances  the  outer 
casing  must  have  borne  a load  far  iu  excess  cviu 
of  the  331  lbs.  calculated  by  Mr.  Thompson  ; and 
they  go  far  to  convince  me  that  the  safety  limits 
of  the  shell  limestone  must  be  higher  than  Mr. 
Thompson’s  experiments  would  appear  at  present 
to  indicate. 

Unfortunately  we  do  not  possess  any  tables  of 
tbe  resistance  of  English  building  stones  to  crush- 
ing w’eight.s,  which  can  be  considered  to  be  per- 
fectly satisfactory.  All  the  experiments  recorded, 
excepting  the  few  mentioned  in  Mr.  E.  Clark’s 
acconiit  of  the  Menai  Tubular  Bridge,  have  been 
made  upon  small  cubes  of  at  most  3 inches  on  the 
sine.  In  practice,  however,  the  resistances  are 
siug-ilarly  modified  by  the  joints,  and  the  inter- 
pof'tion  of  mortar  between  the  bearing  surfaces  ; 
whilst  Vicat’s  experiments  upon  Riuall  superposud 
cubes  seem  to  indicate  that  tbe  number  of  such 
horizontal  joints  considerably  modifies  tho 
resistance  of  each  of  the  cubes.  Again,  the  results 
usually  quoted,  of  late  years,  of  the  rcaistaiiccs 
of  building  materials  liavo  been  obtained  by  tho 
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use  of  the  hydraulic  press,  an  instruiuent  which  is 
very  likely  to  get  out  of  order,  and  whose  indica- 
tions cannot  easily  be  watched  with  the  accuracy 
required  in  investigations  of  this  delicate  nature. 
Mr.  Hodgkinson,  in  his  e.xperiraents  on  iron,  wood, 
and  some  kinds  of  stone ; and  M.  Flnchat,  in  his 
observations  upon  the  resistances  of  the  Aubigny, 
Orival,  Caen,  and  llanville  oolites,  used  a system 
of  levers  in  the  applications  of  the  w'eights  to 
those  materials ; and  though  unquestionably  there 
is  a probability  of  the  weights  being,  in  such 
cases,  made  to  bear  unequally  upon  the  exposed 
surfaces,  the  danger  is  not  greater  than  when  the 
hydraulic  press  is  used  j whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  far  easier  to  apply  the  load  by  slight  incre- 
ments, and  to  watch  its  action  during  even  a 
lengthened  period.  After  all,  the  most  valuable 
observations  upon  the  resistances  of  building 
materials  are  tho.se  to  be  obtained  from  observa- 
tion of  the  conditions  of  success  aud  failure  of 
actual  constructions,  such  as  Ilondelet  records  in 
his  “ Traif.6  de  VArt  de  Batir." 

I said  that  I would  refer  to  the  selection,  by 
M.  Flnchat,  of  the  Aubigny  stone  for  the  ashlar  of 
his  new  piers  j and  I do  so  because  I observe  that 
the  Anhigny  stone  is  being  employed  rather  ex- 
tensively in  London,  and  because  I am  convinced 
that  its  use  would  be  attended  with  danger. 
M.  Flacbat  chose  this  stone  because  it  yielded 
more  satisfactory  results  under  the  trials  he  ex- 
posed the  various  local  stones  to,  so  far  as  their 
resistances  to  crushing  weights  were  concerned ; 
but  MM.  Dion  and  Lasvignes  expressly  state  that 
the  Aubigny  stone  yielded  easily  under  the  action 
of  frost,  if  used  exteriorly.  Any  one  who  may 
have  examined  tho'Mediajval  buildings  in  the  town 
of  Falaise  must  also  be  convinced  that  the  opinion 
last  quoted  is  lamentably  correct;  for  the  Aubigny 
etoue  used  there  has  decayed  in  a frightful  man- 
ner. I am,  however,  for  my  own  part,  disposed 
to  believe  that  even  when  used  in  the  interior  of  a 
building  the  Aubigny  stone  is  exposed  “to  take 
on”  a decay  somewhat  analogous  to  the  myste- 
rious decay  which  we  know  affects  the  Purbcck  or 
the  Potworth  marbles  in  our  own  cathedrals ; and 
though  the  sectional  area  of  the  piers  at  Bayeu.x 
is  so  great  as  to  remove  any  fear  of  the  decay  of 
the  outer  surface  affecting  the  stability  of  the 
structure,  yet  I fear  that  the  edges  of  the  various 
courses  will  ultimately  crumble  away  like  those  of 
the  l^urbeck  marble,  and  produce  an  impleasant 
scries  of  horizontal  lines  npon  the  piers.  It  may 
be  centuries  before  this  effect  is  produced ; but  I 
confess  that,  knowing  what  I do  know  of  the 
Aubigny  stone,  I regret  to  see  it  u.sed  in  a build- 
ing destined,  I hope,  to  exist  "not  for  an  age,  but 
for  all  time.” 

Finally,  pome  importance  seems  to  have  been 
attached  hy  the  persons  who  were  charged  with 
the  superintendence  of  the  recent  operations  for 
the  repair  of  Chichester  Cathedral  to  the  use  of 
blue  lias  lime  in  conjunction  with  the  stone  casing 
applied  to  the  piers.  In  this  case,  1 think  that 
the  use  of  that  cementing  material  was  a mistake, — 
of  a minor  character,  it  is  true,  because  whatever 
lime  or  cement  bad  been  used  was  a matter  of 
absolute  indifference,  and  would  iu  no  wise  have 
prevented  the  fall  of  the  steeple.  In  all  future  ope- 
rations of  the  same  kind,  however,  to  be  executed 
elsewhere,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  learn  a 
useful  lesson  from  what  thus  occurred  atChichestcr. 
Evidently  the  rapidity  of  setting,  and  the  hard- 
nes.s  of  the  set  mortar,  are  the  most  essential 
conditions  to  he  required  of  those  materials  in 
works  of  restoration;  and,  therefore,  I hold  that 
the  new  casing  ought  to  have  been  set  in  Portland 
cement,  rather  than  in  blue  lias  lime  mortar. 
M.  Flacbat  used  large  quantities  of  Portland 
cement  in  setting  the  large  ashlar  blocks  he  used 
iu  the  piers  of  Bayeux;  d fortiori,  a cement  of 
equal  energy,  should  have  been  used  in  settingthe 
thin  casing  applied  at  Chichester.  In  addition  to 
this  consideration,  there  is  another  practical  ob- 
jection to  the  use  of  blue  lias  lime  iu  the  south- 
east of  England,  in  the  fact  that  there  are  so  few 
masons,  or  even  bricklayers,  who  know  how  to  use 
it;  and  I am  strongly  of  opinion,  from  what  I 
actually  witnessed  in  the  ruins  of  Chichester 
Cathedral,  that  the  blue  lias  lime  there  employed 
had  never  been  properly  slacked:  its  hydration 
was  deficient  in  many  samples. 

The  fall  of  Chichester  Cathedral,  and  the  danger 
said  to  menace  the  glorious  spire  of  Salisbury,  raise 
one  singular  subject  of  discussion  which  may 
fairly  be  submitted  to  this  Institute,  which 
boasts  for  one  of  its  objects  the  advancement  ol 
the  true  interests  of  architectural  education,  and, 
I bold  hy  implication,  of  the  preservation  of  the 
best  models  of  architecture.  Ic  is  this,  viz.,  - 
whether  it  be  not  desirable  that  some  organiza- 
tion, analogous  to  the  one  which  prevails  amongst 


our  neighbours,  for  the  preservation  of  the  monu- 
ments connected  with  the  history  of  the  country, 
should  he  introduced  in  England.  The  central 
Government  of  France  contributed  not  less  than 
28,000?,,  out  of  the  33,000?.  nearly,  spent  at  Bayeux. 
The  repairs  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris  will  eventually 
cost  the  State  no  less  than  360,000?.;  and,  as  the 
aucient  buildings  of  a country  are,  in  fact,  a por- 
tion of  the  intellectual  property  of  the  whole 
nation  alike,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  their  main- 
tenance should  not  be  left  to  local  or  casual  efforts. 
No  doubt  the  absorption  of  the  ecclesiastical  and 
capitular  revenues  of  the  French  churches  by  the 
Governments  subsequent  to  1789,  has  placed  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  that  country  on  a different 
fooling  to  those  of  England.  Nevertheless,  I can- 
not conclude  without  expressing  the  regret  that  the 
attempts  now  being  made  to  complete  the  restora- 
tion of  a monument  so  closely  connected  witli 
English  history  as  Chichester  Cathedral  should 
depend  for  their  success  on  the  results  of  a public 
subscription.  At  present  it  would,  of  course,  be  in 
vain  to  expect  any  assistance  from  the  State,  and 
our  efforts  must  be  confined  to  assisting  the  sub- 
scripfion  list.  This  may  he  done  with  the  more 
confidence  that  Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scott  has  been 
entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  future  works, — 
a fact  which  ensures  that  everything  which  science, 
skill,  aud  taste  can  bring  to  bear  upon  them 
will  be  applied. 


EXUIBITION  IN  HALL  OF  THE  PAINTERS 
COMPANY. 

TniETT-EiOHT  competitors  have  sent  in  160  spe- 
cimens of  graining,  marbling,  and  "decorative 
art,”  in  reply  to  the  offer  of  prizes  by  the  Painters’ 
Company.  These  are  now  exhibited  at  Painters’ 
Hall,  No.  9,  Little  Trinity-lane,  Cannon-street 
West,  City,  where  they  will  remain  till  the  30th 
of  June  inclusive.  Admission  is  gratuitous. 

The  judges  appointed  by  the  Company,  assisted 
by  some  members  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the 
Society  cf  Arts,  have  awarded  the  premiums  as 
follows : — No.  5,  writing  on  glass,  B.  Edmett, 
silver  medal  and  freedom  of  the  Company ; No. 
17,  ornamental  pilaster  and  sanded  decoration, 
William  Simpson,  No.  102,  Mary-street,  Hamp- 
stead-roiid,  bronze  medal;  No.  18,  inlaid  maibling 
and  grainingand  paneldecoration, Thomas  Donatti, 
in  the  employ  of  INIessrs.  Morant,  Boyd,  & 
Morant,  silver  medal  and  freedom  of  the  Company; 
No.  21,  inlaid  marbling  and  graining,  W.  lK*tte- 
ridge,  in  the  employ  of  Jlessrs.  Morant,  Boyd,  & 
Morant,  silver  medal  and  freedom  of  the  Com- 
pany ; No.  23,  Arabesque,  C.  Kitzerow,  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Messrs.  Morant,  Boyd,  &,  Slorant,  certifi- 
cate of  merit ; No.  30,  practical  writing,  John 
Henry  Trotter,  8,  St.  Dunstan’s-hill,  certificate  of 
merit;  No.  31,  practical  writing^  U.  0.  Haswell, 
49,  Greek-street,  Soho,  bronze  medal;  No.  33, 
marble  columns  and  inlaid  marbling  and  graining, 
Chus.  nibble,  22,  Graftou-street,  Fitzroy-square, 
certificate  of  merit;  No.  34,  graining  and  marbling, 
Wm.  Jas.  Cloake,  7,  Gt.  Dover-street,  Borough, 
bronze  medal;  No.  36,  practical  graining  and 
marbling,  John  Taylor,  5,  Coniptoii-street,  Ber- 
mondsey, silver  medal  and  freedom  of  the  Com- 
pany. 

The  judges  have  probably  taken  circumstances 
into  consideration  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  so 
that  we  should  he  wrong  to  question  any  part 
of  their  decifrion.  We  mu'<t  confess,  however, 
that  one  or  two  of  the  candidates  who  are  not 
rewarded  appear  to  us  to  deserve  to  be  so,  more 
than  one  or  two  who  are. 

There  are  some  good  specimens  of  graining  and 
marbling,  but  of  tbe  higher  sort  of  decorative 
work  there  is  nothing.  With  reference  to  the 
specimen  of  Writing  on  Glass  (No.  5),  to  which 
tbe  silver  medal  and  freedom  of  the  company 
were  awarded,  it  is  to  he  regretted  that  tbe 
" Commandments  " were  made  tbe  subject,  since 
the  style  adopted  is  as  unecclesiastical  as  can  he 
conceived.  The  writing  and  ffouriohiog  ure  very 
good  of  their  sort,  but  then  it  is  a horribly  bad 
sort, — the  Christmas  piece  and  show-card  sort. 

Tbe  Company  deserve  warm  praise  for  the 
movement.  We  went  so  fully  into  the  subject 
on  a previous  occasion,*  that  we  need  not  now 
recur  to  it. 


PICTURES  BOUGHT  BY  THE  ART-UNION 
OF  LONDON. 

WOEKS  SELECTED  BT  PEIZEnOLDEBS. 

From  thu  Royal  Arademy,  up  to  thin  date.— The  Hero  of 
the  Drty,  F.  H.  Barwell,  l6s;. ; The  skylark,  J.  A Houston, 
I05L;  llarve-tiiiK  in  the  Vnlc  ot  Conway,  \V.  F.  Witlier- 
iiigton,  KA.,84Li  The  Fair  Persian.  Robert  Baker,  8*^  ; 
A Herring-bnat  off  Scarbnrougli,  J.  Mearlows.  84/.  j 
Building  a Rick,  F.  W.  Hutme,  40/.;  The  Stirrup  Cup, 

* Vol.  xviii.,  p.  357. 


A.  Cooper,  R.A,,  31/.  Ids. ; The  Trysting Place,  F.  Chester, 
30/. ; Fish'ng  Vessels  off  the  South  Forelan'l,  J.  J.  Wi[«on, 
25/.;  Duck  Shooting.  Abraham  Cooper,  R.A.,  26/.  Ss.  ; 
’.Slang  the  Braes  of  Balquluther,  SV.  H.  Baton,  21/. ; Pre- 
paring fur  Dinner,  J.  M.  Bowkett,  2o/. ; Fishing  Smack, 
J.  Meadows,  sen.,  18/.  I8s. : A Windy  Day  on  the  Thames, 
E.  C.  Williams,  10/.;  The  Stream  from  Ncwlaiids,  E.  A. 
Pettitt,  10/. 

From  the  Royal  Scotlhh  Academy. — Ruined  Temples  and 
Convent  of  La  Madonna,  George  Pettitt,  lOo/.;  A Quiet 
Pool,  John  Curdle,  25/.;  On  the  Crawfurdlaiid  Water, 
John  Curdle,  21/. 

From  the  llrilish  Institution. — The  Anxious  Hour,  Wm. 
Underhill,  loO/.;  Near  Portmadoc,  H.  B.  WiIIh,  4U/.; 
The  Stream  from  the  Lake.  H.  J.  Boddington,  3o/. ; An 
Arm  of  the  Scheldt,  A.  Montague,  20/. ; On  the  River 
Lleder,  J.  B.  Smith,  20/. ; B<'arding  a Ti-awler,  W.  If. 
Doust,  15/.;  The  Thames  at  Wargrave,  II.  B.  Gray,  15/.; 
Lane  Scene  near  I'over,  J.  Gorlet,  15/.;  French  Fishing- 
boat  at  Arichor,  J.  J.  Wilson,  if/.;  Left  m Charge,  A. 
Morris,  15/.;  Drifting  from  Shore,  H.  Shirley.  15/.  I'^s. 

From  the  Society  of  Rriti.ih  Market  Diy, 

E.  J.  Cobbett,  2"U/. ; Evc.ing  on  the  Greta,  H.  J. 
BoddiiiSbtni,  75/.;  Merchants  encamping  on  the  De'-crt, 
W.  Lnker,  60/. ; St.  Ives  Pier  and  Harbour,  G.  Wolfe, 
40/.;  Happy  Waltonians,  G.  A.  Williams,  30?.;  A I’or- 
rent  near  Dollgclly,  H.  J.  Boddington,  .30/.  : The 
Muleteer,  H.  Weeks,  jun.,3n/. ; Gipsy  Group,  W Shayer, 
30/. ; Cliildren  and  Rabbits,  A.  Pruvi-i,  30/. ; On  the  River 
Lleder,  J.  B.  Smith,  26/.  5s.;  Park  Entrance  on  a Misty 
Morning,  J.  B.  Ladbrooke,  25/.;  Mending  the  Net,  W. 
Shayer,  25/.;  Marazion  Beach,  G.  Wulle,  25/.;  Saln\rin 
and  Trout,  H.  L.  Roife,  2ii/. ; Evening  View  in  North 
Wales,  J.  B.  Smith,  20/, ; On  the  River  Clifton.  E.  Taylor, 
20/.;  A Blowing  Day,  A.  Clint,  2li/. ; View  of  the  Village 
of  Callender,  W.  W.  (Jili,  J8/. 

From  the  Institidiun  Cf  Fine  Arts. — The  Harvest  Field, 

S.  Percy.  31/.  lo-.; 

Sometimes  I let  n sunbeam  slip,  ] 

To  light  her  shaded  eve ; I/-1  t t • nr.i 

A secniul  flutter’d  round  her  lip,  f ^ - f^cwis,  30/.; 
Like  a golden  butterfly.  J 

Harve.st  Scone  near  Clifi on,  B,  Shipham,  2.5/. ; Italian  Pea- 
sant Girl,  C.  Nicdiolls,  25/. ; Stepping  Stones.  F.  W.  Hulnie, 
25/.;  Repose,  J.C.  Morris,  21*. ; Rydal  W, iter,  Geo.  Pettett, 
20/. ; Shipping  offthc  Coast  of  Jersey.  H.  H.  Taylor.  20/. ; 
A Gipsy  Summer  Haunt,  A.  F.  Roife,  22?.  10s. ; a Moun- 
tain Tarn,  S.  K.  Percy,  2i</. ; The  Pass  of  Pont-Aher- 
Glislyii,  B.  Rudge,  15/.;  Scene  on  the  Avon,  II.  B. 
Grey,  15/. 

From  the  Old  Water  Colour  Soriely.— In  Harvest  Time, 
O.  Oakley,  52/.  10s.;  M irtigny,  W.  Callow,  20/. 

From  the  Netv  Water  Colour  Society.— Ci\\ye  de  la  Here, 

T.  S.  Robins,  30/.;  Near  Casteba-MaVe,  J.  L.  Rowbotliam, 
30/.;  Boiivigiics,  on  the  Meuse,  Mr.s.  W.  Oliver,  21/.; 
View  of  Goodrich  Castle,  Jas.  Fahey,  15/. 


ON  THE  REVIVAL  OF  STYLES.  * 

If  w'e  are  to  consider  the  question  between 
Gothic  and  Classic  as  a mere  mutter  of  taste  (I 
mean  arbitrary  taste  or  fashion),  wc  must  hear  in 
mind  that  this  is  notoriously  liable  to  fluctuation. 
In  tbe  last  century,  Addison  spoke  of  the  great- 
ness (as  regards  effect)  of  the  Pantheon  iu  contrast 
with  the  meanness  of  a Gothic  cathedral ; ai,d, 
though  it  is  not  prob.ablo  that  the  Gothic  stjlo 
will  again  be  treated  with  the  saine  contempt ; yet 
it  is  hy  no  means  impossible  that  the  relative  esti- 
mation in  which  the  two  styles  are  now  held 
will,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  reversetl. 

What  appears  to  me  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
the  general  use  of  Gothic  in  the  presiiiit  day  is 
that  very  quality  which  invests  it  with  the 
greatest  interest:  I mean  its  expression  of  the 
tone  of  the  particular  period  which  witnessed  its 
development,  its  cnliniuatiou,  and  decline.  And 
the  restorer  of  Gothic  seems  to  be  liable  to  one 
of  the  following  predicaments: — EiLhor  the  style 
he  produces  is  expressive  of  the  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  not  of  the 
nineteenth, — and  then  it  is  not  Gothic,  for  Gothic 
is  eminently  expressive  of  the  period  in  which  it 
nourished  ; or  his  style  is  expressive  of  the  nine- 
teenth century, — and  then  it  is  not  Gothic,  for 
Gothic  is  expressive  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteentb, 
and  fifteenth  centuries;  or  his  style  has  no  ex- 
prc8-.ion  at  all,— and  then  it  is  not  Gothic,  for 
, Gothic  is  an  eminently  exfiressive  style.  Nor  do 
I see  how  he  cm  escape  Irom  the  dilemma,  ex- 
cept by  showing  that  tbe  tone,  spirit,  character, 
state  of  civilization  and  refinement,  and  stage  of 
progress  of  tbe  present  century  are  identical  with 
that  of  the  Medimval  period.  If  he  can  prove 
this,  he  will  overthrow  my  argument ; but  1 sus- 
pect that  the  more  he  studies  Mediaeval  architec- 
ture, aud  the  history  to  which  it  forms  au  adjunct 
and  commentary,  the  more  difficult  he  will  find 
his  task.  And  I believe  this  view  of  the  subject 
has  been  taken  by  persons  far  more  intiniatelv 
acquainted  with  the  matter  thiiu  I can  pretend 
to  be. 

It  will  perhaps  be  said  that  the  same  line  of 
reasoning  holds  good  with  regard  to  all  genuine 
architecture  whatever.  Unquestionably  all  great 
architectural  works  take  their  cliaructer  from  iho 
period  in  which  they  were  produced,  aud  exprtss 
it  accordingly  ; but  this  may  not  be  so  much  from 
the  nature  of  the  style  itself,  as  from  the  manner 
of  Laudling  it.  In  Cl  is^ii:  architecture,  we  can  in 
great  measure  seimrate  the  style  iriun  the  build- 
ing. The  style  may  in  itself  ha’,  e no  tnclividi  al 
expression,  while  the  building  has  a great  deal. 

• By  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit.  See  p.  350,  ants. 
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In  Medieval  architecture,  the  style  itself  is  ex- 
pressive; and  therefore,  if  transported  to  a period 
to  which  it  does  not  belong,  it  rvins  the  risk  of 
expressing  something  which  does  not  exist  to  be 
expressed,  and  consequently  of  being  anomalous 
and  out  of  place.  The  Classic  style,  having  no 
peculiar  expression  of  its  own,  except  that  of 
refinernent,  may  be  endued  by  the  architect  with 
any  expression  his  genius  enables  him  to  invest  it 
with,  and  will  readily  receive  and  reflect  the  cha- 
racter of  the  age  and  people  who  adopt  it. 

Moreover,  there  is  a greater  aflinity  between  our 
own  age  and  country,  and  those  in  wbicb  ancient 
Classic  architecture  flourished,  than  between 
ourselve.s  and  our  Mediieval  ancestors.  Our  tastes 
in  art  and  literature  are  nearly  identical.  Take 
any  fair  specimen  of  our  literary  style, — a leading 
article,for  iii3tance,in  anyestablishednews^i^cr, — 
and  we  shall  find  in  it  the  siime  excellences  which 
we  should  look  for  iii  a good  writer  of  the  Augus- 
tan age ; — clearness,  force  of  expression,  a happy 
choice  of  words,  fluency,  and  harmony  of  rhythm, 
an  avoidance  of  anything  quaint  or  archaic,  and 
an  elegance  resulting  more  from  instinctive  per- 
ception than  from  an  elaborate  selection  and 
arrangement  of  our  phrases ; these  are  beauties 
which  must  be  attained  in  a greater  or  less  degree 
by  every  writer  who  intends  to  be  read.  And 
these  are  just  the  characteristics  of  good  Classic 
Roman  authors ; so  that  we  might  introduce 
literally  translated  passages  from  Cicero,  Sallust, 
or  Cmsar,  that  shall  altogether  harmonize  with 
our  own  natural  style,  and  not  appear  in 
the  slightest  degree  antiquated  or  obsolete. 
"We  read  and  enjoy  Horace’s  odes,  satires, 
and  epistles  as  if  they  were  productions  of 
our  own  day  and  our  own  country : we  like  them 
for  themselves,  and  not  merely  as  curious  relics  of 
the  past.  Nor  should  -we  feel  that  any  poet  who 
might  form  his  style  upon  the  study  of  these 
compositions  was  taking  a retrograde  step.  So  in 
sculpture.  The  student  who  wishes  to  obtain 
eminence  and  to  advance  his  art  will  exercise 
himself  in  copying,  or  carefully  studying,  the 
works  of  ancient  Greek,  Roman,  aud  Renaissance 
artists;  and,  though  he  will  not  neglect  Gothic 
sculpture,  he  will  not  make  it  the  great  object  of 
his  attention,  nor  look  to  it  as  a standard  of  ex- 
cellence. 

I am  speaking  of  literary  composition  and 
sculpture  as  arts  which  maybe  communicated  and 
advanced,  and  in  which  we  can  mark  cert.nn 
stages,  whether  of  progress,  culmination,  or  de- 
cline; and  I believe  I may  say,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, we  are  not  making  a retrograde  move- 
ment whilewe  set  up  classic  models.  Genius  aud  in- 
spiration mayshowthemselves  in  any  age, whatever 
be  its  state  of  refinement ; uor  can  it  fail  of  having 
an  effect  upon  the  progress  of  mankind  ; but  we 
must  not  mistake  the  genius  of  an  individual  for 
national  development.  We  should  not  look  to 
Homeric  Greece  for  a type  of  the  Greek  language 
in  its  completeness  and  purity;  nor  should  we  go 
back  to  the  days  of  Giotto  and  the  great  Medlajval 
artists  whose  genius  led  up  to  the  Renaissance  for 
models  of  Italian  art  in  its  perfection. 

But  I must  not  dwell  too  long  upon  abstract 
points  : we  will  take  a more  material  view  of  the 
subject.  The  difference  between  the  constructive 
principles  of  Classic  and  Gothic  architecture  is  that 
the  former  professedly  uses  the  beam  or  lintel ; 
employing  the  arch  rather  as  an  expedient  than  as 
a predominant  feature ; while  the  latter  maybe 
said  to  be  purely  the  architecture  of  the  arch, 
admitting  the  lintel  at  rare  intervals  and  on  a 
small  scale.  But  the  artistical  principles  of  the 
styles  may  be  enunciated  in  a still  broader  and 
more  summary  manner.  The  Classic  gives  ex- 
pression to  the  solids,  Gothic  to  the  voids.  Take 
a Greek  colonnade.  The  columns,  capitals,  aud 
entablatures  are  carefully  elaborated  in  tlieir  form 
and  proportion,  while  the  opening  between  them 
is  left  to  itself,  or  its  breadth  determined  upon 
with  a view  to  the  columns  themselves,  not  to  its 
own  shape.  In  Gothic  work,  on  the  contrary',  it 
is  the  form  of  the  opening  that  eng-iges  the 
attention  of  the  architects,  the  spandrils  being 
the  parts  that  in  point  of  shape  are  left  to 
shift  for  themselves.  Hence  the  greater  portion 
of  classic  ornament  finds  its  place  on  the  surface  of 
the  wall,  while  the  soffits  aud  jambs,  unless  the 
depth  of  the  arch  be  such  as  to  give  it  the  cha- 
racter of  a vault,  are  comparatively  plain.  In 
Gothic  work  the  decollation  is  mainly  in  the 
soffits — sometimes  in  the  form  of  delicate  and 
complicated  monlclings,  sometimes  of  flowers  and 
foliage  occupying  the  hollows;  while  the  mould- 
ings themselves  branch  out  into  foliation  and 
tracery,  filling  the  arch  with  beautiful  patterns 
and  flgures.  Even  in  the  decoration  of  the  surface 
the  forms  of  the  openings  are  repeated  in  blank 


arcades  and  panelling;  and  the  enrichment  of  the 
piers  themselves  has  reference  rather  to  arches 
they  support,  than  to  their  own  importance  as 
solid  masses,  or  to  the  actual  wall  above  them. 
The  tendency  of  the  Gothic  system,  as  carried  out 
in  its  works  of  the  highest  order — that  is,  in  its 
cathedrals — is  to  the  construction,  or  at  least  the 
suggestion  of  a lantern  of  open-work,— a vast 
frame  of  stoue,  in  which  the  portions  of  flat  wall 
are  reduced  to  the  smallest  amount  possible, 
such  ns  the  choir  of  Tournay  cathedral,  which  is 
so  tender  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
connect  every  part  together  by  ties  of  iron.  ^ 

Now  in  Roman  work  the  pier,  or  the  wall  itself, 
is  made  to  attract  attention,  while  the  arch  or 
opening,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  a secondary  and 
subordinate  feature.  Change  all  the  arches  of  the 
Coliseum  into  6qu.are-headed  openings,  as  those  in 
the  upper  stage,  as  well  as  at  Pola,  actually  are, 
aud  I suspect  the  change  in  its  character  would  be 
much  less  than  wc  are  apt  to  imagine. 

Now,  I am  far  from  pronounciug  the  Gothic 
system  to  be  wrong ; and  it  is  undoubtedly  pro- 
ductive of  great  elegance,  force,  and  spirit.  But 
I would  maintain  that  the  classic  principle  of 
giving  expression  to  the  walls  themselves,  rather 
than  to  the  openings  by  which  they  are  pierced,  is 
architecturally  sound.  We  build  for  the  sake  of 
what  we  get  by  the  walls  and  the  roofs  they  sup- 
port— namely,  seclusion  and  shelter, —not  for  the 
sake  of  light  and  air,  which  we  have  in  abundance 
without  them.  It  is  indeed  necessary  that  we 
provide  a sufficient  supply  of  light  and  air, 
as  well  as  means  of  access ; but  these  are  contin- 
gent necessities,  not  the  main  object  of  the 
building. 

Again,  the  tendency  of  Classic  is  to  breadth  of 
effect;  of  Gothic  to  minute  subdivisions,  and  an 
almost  fantastic  variety  of  outline.  The  traveller 
on  the  Continent  will  probably  be  struck,  as  he 
proceeds  southwards,  with  the  increasing  breadth 
which  characterizes  the  towns,  villages,  and 
groups  of  buildings.  He  cannot  fail  to  notice  the 
preponderance,  so  to  speak,  of  mass  over  outline. 
In  a Medijcval  town  in  the  north  of  France,  and, 
in  the  greatest  part  of  Germany,  his  attention 
will  be  caught  by  the  number  and  variety  of 
towers,  spires,  pinnacles,  peaked  gables,  and  the 
like;  on  which  great  powers  of  design,  as  well  as 
care,  in  the  execution  of  detail,  are  bestowed,  while 
the  mass  itself  is  as  much  broken  up,  as  may  be  by 
openings  and  projections  which  cause  a const.ant 
play  of  light  and  shadow.  In  the  south,  he  will 
have  presented  to  him  large  and  comparatively 
unbroken  masses,  marked  by  few  openings  or 
projections,  with  just  a sufficient  number  of 
towers  and  spires  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the 
outline,  and  these  not  displaying  that  architec- 
tural care,  or  elaborate  variety,  which  would  make 
it  suppose  they  were  intended  to  catch  the  eye, 
or  form  principal  features  in  the  group.  In  sketch- 
ing an  Italian  village, or  monastery  with  its  church, 
we  need  iiot  care  about  marking  out  all  its  win- 
dows or  putting  thorn  in  their  right  places,  or  even 
giving  to  a nicety  the  form  and  proportions  of  the 
belfry,  still  less  its  details;  in  fact,  the  more 
slightly  we  define  these,  the  more  truly  we  shall 
give  the  character  of  the  scene.  Now,  though 
these  southern  buildings  and  groups  may  be  really 
in  date  just  as  Medituval  as  the  northern  ones  of 
which  I have  just  spoken,  they  have  more  of  the 
Classical  character,  which  in  Italy  was  retained  in 
great  measure  through  the  whole  of  the  Middle 
Ages : in  fact,  the  composition  of  a large  majority 
of  Italian  Gothic  buildings,  is  such  as  to  suggest 
no  definite  reason  why  Gothic  details  should  have 
been  employed  in  preference  to  Classical  ones,  so 
much  does  the  horizontal  line  predominate.  We 
may  therefore  fairly  speak  of  this  character  of 
breadth  as  belonging  to  the  Classic,  and  that  of 
variety  of  outline  and  intricacy,  or  minute  sub- 
division, as  appertaining  to  the  Gothic. 

But  although  the  classical  style  does  not  peremp- 
torily demand  that  variety  of  outline  which  is  so 
necessary  a part  of  Gothic,  it  by  no  means  discards 
it  as  incompatible  with  its  principles.  Many 
steeples  of  the  revived  Italian  are  as  fine  in  pro- 
portion, and  as  elaborate  in  detail  as  any  Gothic 
composition.  I may  instance  the  upper  part  of 
the  tower  of  Seville  cathedral,  and  many  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren’s  steeples,  which  show  both  the 
fertility  of  his  imagination,  and  the  comprehensive 
nature  of  the  style  be  employed.  I have,  on  a 
former  occasion,  adverted  to  the  liability  to  decay 
incurred  by  cbe  intricate  and  minute  workmanship 
of  Gothic  ornament;  ami  I understand  that  the 
condition  of  the  ornamental  details  on  the  new 
houses  of  I’arliament  is  not  such  as  to  induce  me 
to  retract  what  I then  said.  But  I would  further 
remark,  that,  although  the  constructive  principles 
of  the  style  are  sound  and  good,  so  that,  in  many 


cases,  the  greatest  amount  of  strength  is  obtained 
by  a given  quantity  of  material,  yet  the  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  architect  to  make  a display  of 
mechanical  science  has  been  the  cause  of  much 
real,  as  well  as  apparent  weakness  in  important 
buildings.  The  lamentable  fall  of  the  Chichester 
steeple  is,  probably,  to  be  attributed  to  the  fault, 
not  of  construction,  but  of  material.  Yet,  it  is 
certain  that  the  perilous  boldness  of  many  Gothic 
designs  ensures  more  fearful  results  from  the  in- 
troduction of  a defective  piece  of  masonry,  or 
unsound  material,  than  are  apt  to  occur  in  Clas- 
sical buildings. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Gothic  style  can  be 
worked  in  a broad  aud  massive  manner,  as  it  was 
in  castellated  architecture ; and  to  such  an  extent, 
that  in  adapting  a Gothic  castle,  or  an  imitation 
of  one,  to  domestic  purposes,  the  difficulty  is  to 
avoid  making  the  walls  too  solid,  aud  the  windows 
too  few  and  contracted,  for  comfort.  Exit  this 
mode  of  building  was  forced  upon  the  architect 
by  necessity,  not  adopted  by  choice.  The  require- 
ments of  military  architecture  rendered  necessary 
this  expansion  of  wall,  and  contraction  of  window, 
and  the  builder  dealt  with  it  as  ho  best  could. 
The  harmony  which  exists  between  the  dark  heavy 
fortress  and  the  light  open  cathedral  is  a proof 
that  both  were  designed  in  the  natural  style  o1 
the  clay,  while  the  difficulty  we  feel  in  preserving 
the  expression  of  the  style  in  our  domestic  build- 
ings, which  require  larger,  aud  consequently  more 
truly  Gothic  windows  than  the  Mcdimval  castles, 
is  a proof  tliat  it  is  not  the  natural  style  of  our 
own  period.  But  the  less  display  the  Gothic  makes 
of  constructive  science,  and  the  less  aid  it  borrows 
from  such  additions  as  pinnacles,  tracery,  and  the 
like,  and  the  greater  the  breadth  and  solidity  of 
its  masses,  by  so  much  the  further  does  it  recede 
from  its  own  principles,  and  approach  nearer  to 
Classic  architecture.  An  adaptation  of  the  style  to 
our  own  exigences  is  not  a development  of  it  in  its 
own  proper  direction,  but  an  appropriation  of  some 
of  the  elements  and  characteristics  of  the  rival 
style.  We  shall  never  develop  Gothic  further  than 
it  has  already  been  developed,  except  by  erecting 
buildings  far  less  suited  to  our  wants  than  Me- 
dizeval  ones  of  the  most  exaggerated  character. 
As  it  is,  we  seem  to  fancy  that  we  can  attain  the 
life  and  vigour  which  constitutes  the  charm  of  the 
true  Gothic,  while  we  can  only  adapt  it  to  our  pur- 
poses by  curtailing  and  cutting  oil'  the  growth  of 
many  generations. 

On  the  argument  in  favour  of  Gothic  which, 
rests  on  the  superiority  of  decorated  construction 
over  constructed  decoration,  I caiiuot  say  much 
till  I find  myself  better  able  than  I am  to  com- 
prehend the  ditstinction.  Is  construction  a term 
applied  only  to  the  more  subtle  contrivances  of  the 
architect,  and  not  to  a plain  solid  wall  or  pier,  so 
that  a mere  wall  enriched  with  surface  ornaments 
is  not  a decorated  construction  ? Are  such  pin- 
nacles as  those  of  Gloucester  Cathedral  and  the 
Somersetshire  churches,  which  are  extremely 
beautiful  in  themselves,  but  in  no  way  contribute 
to  the  strength  or  convenience  of  the  building, 
decorated  constructions,  or  constructed  decora- 
tions ? Wbicb  term  should  we  apply  to  piunacles 
engaged  in  the  sides  of  towers,  or  to  blank 
arcades  and  panelling?  If  a square-headed  window 
iu  a classical  front  has  over  it  a projecting  ledge 
supported  by  brackets,  and  covered  by  a pediment 
forming  a tympanum,  I suppose  this  would  be 
called  a constructed  decoration  ; at  least,  I should 
call  it  so.  How,  then,  if  a Gothic  window  has 
over  it  a label  resting  on  heads  or  bosses,  and 
crowned  with  an  angular  canopy,  crocheted  and 
terminated  by  a finial,  a composition  of  constant 
occurrence  in  the  finest  work  of  the  fourteenth 
century  ? Observe,  the  two  compositions  are  per- 
fectly analogous:  it  may  be  that  the  one  is  heavy 
and  ugly,  the  other  light  and  beautiful;  but  the 
principle  is  the  same  in  both.  I do  not  condemn 
surface  ornament  or  constructed  decoration  in 
Gothic ; only  when  it  does  occur,  let  it  be  called 
by  its  right  name,  and  not  ignored  for  the  sake  of 
a plausible,  but  somewhat  fallacious  argumeut. 

We  will  now  consider  wbat  ancient  buildings 
are  in  existence,  belonging  to  recognized  styles, 
which  suggest  a mode  of  construction  and  arrange- 
ment applicable  to  our  wants,  and  of  decoration 
suitable  to  our  best  views  of  art. 

If  we  look  at  the  Parthenon  of  Athens,  or  the 
Temple  of  Neptune  at  Pfcstum,  we  are  impressed 
with  its  wonderful  beauty,  majesty,  and  subli- 
mity; and  as  we  acknowledge  this  to  be  the  result 
of  careful  arrangement  and  adjustment  of  pro- 
portions, together  with  exquisite  design  shown  in 
the  simplest  and  smallest  details,  we  cannot  but 
treat  with  a certain  degree  of  reverence  the  rules 
and  principles  which  led  to  such  a result;  and, 
although  w’e  consider  the  plan  of  the  building 
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itself  unsuitable  to  our  purposes,  yet  we  feel  that 
it  is  well  worth  our  while  to  study  it  diligently, 
and  think  how  we  may  turn  to  account  the  lesson 
we  cannot  fail  to  learn. 

If  we  look  at  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  and  endea- 
vour to  forget  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  erected, 
and  the  scenes  which  were  enacted  within  its  area, 
we  must  regard  it  as  a work  of  almost  unexampled 
magnificence,  and  at  the  same  time  admit  that  it 
presents  a type  of  arrangement  and  ornamenta- 
tion applicable  to  all  tabulated  structures  what- 
ever. 

If,  again,  we  look  at  a large  Gothic  cathedral, — 
say,  for  instance,  Amiens,  Chartres,  or  Rheims, 
or,  in  our  own  country,  York,  Lincoln,  or  Salis- 
bury, we  cannot  but  be  astonished  by  the  grandeur 
of  its  design,  the  mechanical  skill  displayed  in 
its  construction,  the  richness  of  ornament  which  is 
profusely  spread  over  it,  and  the  character  of  reli- 
gious solemnity  which  pervades  the  whole.  Yet 
we  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  is  not  a structure 
likely  to  be  called  for  or  produced  in  the  present 
day.  Its  associations  belong  to  an  age  more 
sharply  and  distinctly  sepai'ated  from  our  own 
than  are  even  those  of  Pagan  antiquity.  Its  prin- 
ciples of  composition  are  not  adapted,  without 
some  modification,  even  to  the  large  churches  we 
demand,  and  are  rather  opposed  than  otherwise 
to  the  conditions  required  by  secular  architecture. 
As  records  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  phases 
of  art  and  social  progress  that  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive, the  Medifeval  buildings  of  Europe  are  in- 
valuable, independently  of  the  practical  lessons  to 
be  derived  from  them;  and  to  preserve  them  we 
must  keep  them  in  repair,  which  we  are  not  likely 
to  do  unless  we  make  what  use  of  them  we  can. 
Fortunately,  most  of  them  can  be  made  available 
to  our  purposes  to  a certain  extent,  though  in 
large  towns  it  has  often  been  found  expedient  to 
destroy  the  old  church  and  build  a new  one  of 
more  commodious  arrangement ; while  how  to 
make  the  most  of  our  cathedrals  is  a problem  that 
has  more  thau  once  puzzled  their  restorers. 

The  architects  of  the  Classical  revival,  seeing 
that  their  style  must  necessarily  prevail  in  secular 
buildings,  wisely  aud  rightly  adapted  it  also  to 
their  ecclesiastical  buildings,  still  without  making 
any  material  alteration  in  their  plan  or  structure. 
They  cut  off,  indeed,  some  of  their  superfluous 
ornament,  and  reduced  them  to  an  aspect  resem- 
bling the  Romanesque,  to  which  style,  indeed,  we 
might  easily  attribute  many  churches  of  the 
revival,  if  wo  see  them  at  a distance,  and  with 
some  we  might  fall  into  the  mistake  even  on  a 
closer  inspection. 

This  leads  us  to  enter  a little  more  fully  upon 
the  subject  of  general  outline.  That  the  Greeks 
were  keenly  alive  to  the  picturesque,  and  probably 
had  a more  refined  notion  of  it  than  any  race  of 
men  before  or  after,  we  have  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose. The  instinct  with  which  they  selected  the 
finest  sites  for  their  buildings,  and  the  scrupnlous 
care  with  which  they  avoided  interfering  with  the 
natural  featuiesof  their  scenery,  as  though  hardly 
a rock  could  be  cut  away  without  offending  some 
deity  who  presided  over  it,  shows  with  how  deep  a 
feeling  they  were  actuated  on  this  point : a glance 
at  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  and  the  surrounding 
locality  convinces  us  of  this  quality  of  the  Greek 
mind,  even  if  we  did  not  infer  it  from  their  love 
of  country,  or  had  not  learnt  it  from  Homer, 
jEschylus,  and  Sophocles.  It  is  most  likely  their 
buildings  were  designed  not  only  to  harmonize 
with,  but  to  illustrate,  as  it  were,  the  character  of 
their  sceneiy.  Certainly  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis 
and  the  Parthenon  seem  made  for  each  other  ; we 
could  not  fancy  the  temple  in  any  other  spot;  and 
the  rock  without  the  temple  would  be  imperfect. 
But  it  is  likely  that  their  feeling  of  the  picturesque 
was  of  too  refined  a nature  to  suggest  that  they 
should  aim  at  what  we  call  a striking  outline  : it 
may  have  taught  tliem  to  prefer  one  that  might 
have  been  chargeable  with  monotony  but  for  some 
exquisite  tact  iu  its  composition  ; and  that  such 
buildings  as  the  Choragic  monument,  formerly 
known  as  the  lantern  of  Demosthenes,  ought  to 
occupy  some  low  and  secluded  spot,  instead  of 
contributing  ostentatiously  to  the  variety  of  the 
sky-line.  Of  course,  I can  only  speak  from  con- 
jecture, for  we  have  not  sufficient  data  on  which 
to  ground  any  theory  on  this  subject.  The  massive 
forms,  however,  and  long  horizontal  lioes  of  their 
temples,  indicate  that  they  aimed  at  the  expression 
of  rcpjse,  rather  than  violent  action,  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  character  of  their  sculpture. 

Neither  have  we  the  means  of  judging  what 
views,  with  regard  to  outline,  influenced  the 
Roman  architect.  The  beautiful  monument  of 
St.  Remy,  in  Provence,  shows  that  the  )'ower  of 
producing  good  form  existed : the  raonuc.  mts  at 
Vienne,  on  the  Rhone,  and  Igel,  near  Ti-i/  s,  are 


less  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  though  the  latter 
is  uot  wholly  destitute  of  grace.  The  triumphal 
arches  of  the  Romans  hardly,  I think,  show  the 
elegance  of  which  suchstructures  mightbe  capable  : 
that,  however,  of  Trajan,  on  the  pier  of  Ancona, 
is  an  exception.  The  magnificent  arch  at  Orange 
is  more  remarkable  for  the  profusion  and  delicate 
execution  of  its  ornament,  than  for  any  excellence 
iu  its  architectural  design.  At  Athens  there  is 
an  arch  of  Roman  construction,  I believe  of 
Hadrian’s  date,  of  a lighter  and  more  elegant 
design  than  the  triumphal  arches  of  Rome,  but 
still  of  no  very  great  beai\ty.  Some  of  the  Roman 
circular  temples  may  have  had  a good  outline,  if 
the  assumed  restorations  are  at  all  true ; and  one 
at  least  we  know  to  occupy  as  fine  a site  as  can 
be  imagined,  and,  iu  its  present  ruinous  condition, 
to  be  well  worthy  of  it : I mean  the  Sibyl’.s 
temple  at  Tivoli.  The  Pantheon  at  Rome  can 
never  have  been  a picturesque  building.  As  anti- 
quaries, w'e  may  regret  the  addition  of  the  modern 
turrets  flanking  the  porch,  hut  in  an  artistic  point 
of  view  they  could  ill  be  spared.  The  temple  of 
Minerva  Mcdica  forms  a very  picturesque  ruin, 
and  may  have  been  no  less  so  when  perfect,  but  I 
cannot  help  looking  at  this  as  a transitional  spe- 
cimen. In  its  use  of  buttresses,  it  forestalls  one 
of  the  great  principles  of  Gothic  construction.  On 
the  whole,  if  we  were  to  assume  that  the  general 
outline  of  ancient  Rome  was  less  varied  and 
interesting  than  that  of  modern  Rome,  and  that 
the  effect  produced  on  the  spectator  would  depend 
rather  on  masses  of  building  occupying  sites  of 
different  elevation,  than  on  prominent  architec- 
tural features,  no  one  could  easily  fmd  grounds  on 
which  to  contradict  the  assumption.  But  the  re- 
vivers of  the  style  have  taught  us  that  it  is  fitted 
for  an  outline  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  sublimity, 
and  capable  of  a picturesqueness  of  composition 
not  Burp.assed  in  the  best  Medimval  period.  And 
this  shows  that  their  work  was  really  a revival, 
and  not  a mere  formal  reproduction.  In  tracing 
the  development  and  progress  of  taste  in  the  com- 
position of  outline,  we  shall  advert  chiefly  to  eccle- 
siastical architecture,  because  It  affords  us  exam- 
ples in  greater  number  and  in  better  preservation 
than  any  other  kind;  and  also  because  it  has  less 
restricted  art  by  mere  economical  or  utilitarian 
considerations. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  circular 
churches,  derived  from  Roman  temples  of  the 
same  form,  are  the  first  which  exhibit  that  kind  of 
outline  which  is  produced  by  the  central  tower  or 
dome,  and  which  has  characterized  churches  of  the 
highest  class  ever  since.  The  Eastern  form,  how- 
ever, of  the  Greek  cross,  with  the  dome  or  tower 
at  the  intersection,  is  evidently  a very  early  one, 
perhaps  the  earliest  original  form  of  a church  that 
exists;  for  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  de- 
rived, like  the  basilica  aud  round  church,  from 
Pagan  structures. 

The  solution  of  the  problem,  how  to  adapt  a 
spherical  dome  to  a square  area  must  have  intro- 
duced a nevv  era  in  architectural  composition. 
The  value  of  the  dome  had  long  been  recognized 
as  a method  of  roofing  at  once  firm,  permanent, 
economical,  and  beautiful ; but,  so  far  as  we  have 
means  of  knowing,  it  had  hitherto  been  used  only 
to  cover  buildings  of  a corresponding  form,  as  the 
Pantheon.  The  cruciform  plan  seems  also  to  have 
been  introduced,  to  a certain  degree,  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  into  the  Roman  basilica,  aiid  its 
symbolical  meaning  would  give  it  an  additional 
recommendation  in  the  eyes  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians; but  the  roof  throughout  being  generally 
flat,  the  square  of  intersection  would  be  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  the  arms  or  aisles  of  the 
building,  and  neither  receive  nor  suggest  any 
additional  height,  externally  or  internally. 
When,  however,  it  was  resolved  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  domical  method  iu  roofing  the  square 
of  intersection,  making  the  other  roofs  of  the 
building  cylindrical  or  semidomical,  according  as 
the  limbs  of  the  cross  were  rectangular  or  apsiclal, 
then,  since  the  base  of  the  dome  had  to  test  by 
means  of  pendentives  on  the  crown  of  the  four 
arches,  its  apex  necessarily  exceeded  them  in 
height,  and  consequently  rose  above  the  vault- 
ings, supposing  them  to  correspond  with  the 
arches  of  intersection.  This  is  true,  not  only 
when  the  dome  is  a complete  hemisphere  sup- 
ported by  pendentives,  but  also  where  it  is  a part 
of  the  same  hemisphere  to  which  the  pendentives 
themselves  belong,  or  any  other  segment  of  a 
sphere  whatever.  Hence  the  adaptation  of  a 
dome  to  the  square  of  intersection  iu  a cross 
church  requires  a superstructure  raised  higher 
than  the  arches,  and  consequently  suggests  one 
raised  higher  than  the  walls  and  roofs,  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally. 

Probably  S.  Sophia  in  Constantinople  was  not 


the  first  example  of  a dome  resting  on  four  arches; 
so  bold  an  experiment  could  hardly  have  been 
tried  on  so  large  a scale  for  the  first  time.  Many 
of  the  domical  churches  iu  the  eastern  parts  of 
Europe  are  small  in  their  dimensions,  and  have  no 
architectural  detail  but  what  might  he  of  consider- 
able antiquity.  If  we  cannot  confidently  pro- 
nounce any  particular  specimen  to  be  of  a date 
earlier  than  the  leign  of  Justinian,  we  cannot 
positively  deny  the  existence  of  such  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  aud  I think  we  may  at  least  assume 
that  those  to  which  we  uow  have  access  are  fair 
representatives  of  some  of  the  earliest  original 
Cbristian  structures  ever  designed. 

S.  Sophia  is  somewhat  unique  among  Byzantine 
churches,  and  has  rather  the  character  of  the 
mosques  which  surround  it,  and  which  were  built 
after  its  pattern,  than  of  the  churches  generally 
erected  in  the  East  at  that  time  and  for  many 
succeeding  centuries.  S.  Irene,  now  converted 
into  an  armory,  is  the  next  iu  size  to  S.  Sophia 
of  those  in  Constantinople,  but  very  much 
inferior  in  dlmeusions,  the  diameter  of  the  dome 
being,  if  I remember  right,  less  than  one- 
third.  I cannot  tell  how  far  the  present  out- 
line is  original ; it  is  perhaps  the  more  pleasing 
of  the  two.  The  outlines  of  some  of  the  old 
Greek  churches  in  Constantinople,  and  in  aud 
about  Athens  are  extremely  graceful,  I may  say 
noble,  as  giving  to  structures  small  in  actual  scale, 
an  air  of  dignity  and  importance-  The  central 
dome  assumes  the  form  of  a circular  or  polygonal 
tower,  of  some  elevation,  and  there  is  a certain 
breadth  about  the  composition  which  prevents 
any  idea  of  meauness.  The  actual  grouud-plan  is 
square,  but  the  upper  stage  from  which  the  dome 
or  tower  rises,  is  a Greek  cross.  To  the  westward 
is  a narthex  or  porch,  which  is  sometimes  covered 
with  another  dome,  lower  than  the  principal  oue. 
The  pendentives  supporting  the  dome  required 
themselves  the  support,  abutment,  aud  protection 
of  the  walls  above  the  springs  aud  haunches  of  the 
arches  on  which  they  rested,  and  by  raising  these 
walls  above  the  crown  of  the  arches  additional 
strength  was  given,  and  the  whole  fabric  consoli- 
dated. Hence  the  round  or  polygonal  drum  of 
the  dome  mostly  stands  upon  a square  base, 
slightly  raised  above  the  level  of  the  other  walls; 
and  when  the  central  dome  was  adopted,  as  it 
soon  was.  In  the  western  church,  at  the  intersection 
of  a Latin  cross,  the  square  base  often  became  a 
square  tower,  enclosing  within  itself  a circular  or 
polygonal  dome,  which  then  formed  only  an  inter- 
nal feature.  This  is  an  arrangement  which  pre- 
vails through  the  whole  of  the  south  of  France, 
aud  in  parts  of  the  central  and  more  northern 
orovinccs.  In  Italy  the  central  tower  is  generally 
a low  octagon.  As  a satisfactory  outline  was  thus 
obtained,  the  central  tower  was  used  even  when 
no  dome  or  lantern  was  shown  internally. 

If  a campanile  was  required,  this  was  provided, 
not  by  raising  the  central  lantern  to  the  requisite 
height,  but  by  building  an  independent  tower,  as 
in  the  basilican  churches.  The  combination  of 
the  central  lantern  with  the  belfry  tower  pro- 
duces some  of  the  finest  and  most  picturesque 
efl'ects  of  outline  in  ecclesiastical  architecture. 
Such  rombinutions  are  mostly  to  be  found  in 
the  Romanesque  period.  I think  we  meet  with 
them  more  olten  in  Italy  than  in  France,  where 
the  central  tower  first  attained  sufficient  height 
to  cover  the  lantern,  and  afterward.s  grew  still 
higher,  and  became  the  highest  and  principal 
steeple  in  the  church.  Whether  this  was  an  im- 
provement, is  a matter  of  taste.  For  niyovvn  part, 
1 am  very  partial  to  a fine  central  tower  or  spire, 
but  I am  not  certain  whether,  on  true  architectural 
principles,  we  ought  not  to  prefer  the  low  massive 
lantern  of  the  Italian  Romanesque,  combined  with 
the  taller  and  more  slender  campanile  ; the  central 
lantern  giving  by  its  breadtli  dignity  to  the  most 
important  part  of  the  building,  namely,  the  inter- 
section of  the  cross,  and  the  lofty  tower  giving  the 
same  featvire  value  by  its  contrast,  aud  breaking 
the  monotony  of  outline.  Add  to  which,  the 
arrangement  is  evidently  a good  one  as  regards 
convenience,  by  detaching  the  belfry  from  the 
area  of  the  church,  and  allowing  walls  of  any 
degree  of  massiveness  that  may  be  required.  The 
cathedrals  of  Piacenza  and  Parma,  the  cathedral 
and  another  church  at  Asti,  many  of  the  churches 
in  and  near  Pavia  and  Milan,  and  the  cathedral 
of  Monza,  present  fine  examples  of  the  above 
arrangement  ; some  of  these  are  later  than  the 
Romanesque  era,  but  retain  in  great  measure  the 
general  character  of  the  style.  In  England  we 
have  unfortunately  so  little  unmixed  and  un- 
altered Romanesque,  or  as  I would  rather  call  it, 
Norman,  that  it  is  difficult  even  to  imagine  a 
typical  example,  and  such  buildings  as  Tewkes- 
I bury,  Southwell,  and  Eomsey,  show  how  grand 
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must  have  been  the  outline  of  a perfect  English 
church  of  the  first  class  in  that  period.  But 
Normandy  furnishes  us  with  better  preserved 
examples  of  the  st^le  from  which  we  may  form  an 
estimate  of  its  general  aspect  and  character.  The 
well-known  church  of  St.  George,  Bocherville  is, 
I believe,  as  pure  a specimen  as  can  be  found,  and 
its  outline,  simple  as  it  is,  seems  to  admit  of  no 
improvement.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
present  wooden  spire  agrees  with  the  original 
design  ; I am,  however,  .speaking  of  the  building 
so  far  as  the  actual  masonry  and  the  necessary 
roofs  are  concerned.  I question  whether  the 
development  of  the  Pointed  Gothic  reallyimproved 
upon  the  best  outlines  exhibited  in  the  Ro- 
manesque. We  certainly  gave  greater  height,  and 
varied,  perhaps  confused,  the  general  outline  of 
the  building  by  pinnacles  and  buttresses.  Where 
the  central  tower  was  retained,  it  was  frequently 
raised  to  a much  greater  height  than  its  use  as  a 
lantern  rendered  necessary.  The  central  tower  of 
York,  which  is  open  nearly  to  the  top,  is  an  ex- 
ceptional instance,  rather  than  a type  of  Gothic 
central  towers,  and  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
fines|^  if  not  the  very  finest,  in  existence.  And 
it  is  certainly  one  of  those  that  are  least  removed 
from  the  Romanesque  model. 

Again,  on  the  Continent,  the  central  tower  was 
altogether  sacrificed  to  the  attainment  of  height 
in  the  whole  building  itself,  which,  in  consequence, 
often  appeared  rather  a shapeless  mass  than  a fine 
architectural  composition.  The  profusion  of  pin- 
nacles employed  seems  rather  intended  to  disguise 
the  want  of  design,  than  to  mark,  as  they  ought 
to  do,  important  points  and  divisions.  Some  of 
the  best  outlines  in  Normandy,  comprehending 
the  low  central  tower,  and  loftitr,  but  less  massive 
western  ones,  though  Gothic  in  detail,  as  that  of 
Lisieux,  are  wholly  Romanesque  in  character,  and 
those  which  assume  more  of  the  Gothic  are  not 
improvements : the  heightening  of  the  English 
central  steeple,  though  the  effect  resialting  from 
it  is  sometimes  extremely  beautiful,  as  at  Salis- 
bury, is  seldom  carried  out  without  some  sacrifice 
as  regards  internal  arrangement  or  actual  se- 
curity. I am  quite  aware  that  we  find  many  ugly 
buildings,  and  many  buildings  of  a fantastic  out- 
line, that  belong  to  tho  Romanesque  period.  In 
Germany,  and  even  in  Erance,  I could  point  out 
both  one  and  the  other ; but  it  is  certain  that  in 
that  period  a very  beautiful  type  of  composition 
appeared,  the  simplicity  of  which,  and  its  inde- 
pendence of  additional  ornament,  stamps  it  with  a 
degree  of  refinement  which  is  scarcely  preserved 
in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  Mediaeval  archi- 
tecture, wlien  features  of  mere  decoration  became 
abundant.  The  best  architects  of  the  renaissance 
evidently  felt  this,  and  in  their  ecclesiastical 
structures,  for  which  they  found  no  available  pre- 
cedent in  ancient  classical  architecture,  they  re- 
turni-d  to  this  Romanesque  type,  and  in  a t<hort 
space  of  time  a large  number  of  churches  were 
erected,  showing  a full  appreciation  of  those  early 
models.  Many  would,  at  u short  distance,  be  taken 
for  buildings  of  a date  anterior  to  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  cathedral  of  I)ax,  south  of  Bordeaux, 
would,  at  first  sight,  be  pronounced  Romanesque  : 
it  is,  in  fact.  Revived  Italian,  except  an  incomplete 
Gothic  tower  at  the  west  end.  At  a village  be- 
tween Epernay  and  Heims  I noticed  a church  at  a 
distance,  which  I made  sure  of  as  a fine  Roman- 
esque specimen.  On  examining  it,  I found  it 
clearly  podt-Gothic.  I may  have  been  disappointed 
at  the  time,  but  it  now  proves  valuable  to  me  as 
an  example. 

When  I bad  the  honour  of  reading  a paper  at 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  rather  more  than 
a year  ago,  I showed  some  drawings  of  Spanish 
churches  in  the  Revived  Italian  style,  whose 
general  outline  had  altogether  a Romanesque  cha- 
racter. I am  still  of  opinion  that  these  churches 
might  be  studied  to  advantage  in  the  present  day, 
as  securing  really  fine  architectural  features  at 
little  or  no  sacrifice  of  conveiiience,  and  at  no 
exorbitant  e.xpense.  In  Italy  the  combination  of 
the  low  lantern  tower  with  the  lolty  campanile, 
was  continually  reproduced;  and  still  further 
grandeur  was  obtained  by  expanding  the  central 
lantern  into  a spacious  dome,  which  became  the 
preduraiuaiit  feature  both  externally  and  inter- 
nally. Such  dumi-8  had  indeed  been  more  than 
suggested  by  the  eatly  Byzantine  and  circular 
churches,  but  the  revivers  of  classic  art  worked 
them  out  with  an  elaborate  care  iu  regard  to  pro- 
portion, and  often  wirh  a success  which  almost 
reminds  us  of  the  elaboration  of  the  column  in 
Greece.  That  of  St.  Peter’s,  as  it  is  the  largest, 
is,  to  my  mind,  the  finest  example  that  can  be 
brought  forward.  I have  endeavoured  to  procure 
a tolerably  true  outline,  comparing  my  own  sketch 
with  an  engraving  that  appeared  to  me  a very 


exact  architectural  elevation,  and  making  correc- 
tions accordingly.  Many  prints  and  drawings 
make  it  too  round  and  heavy,  and  most  of  the 
photographs  I have  seen  are  taken  from  a point 
that  does  not  show  it  to  the  best  advantage.  But 
though  Sb.  Peter’s  is  the  finest  example,  it  is  but 
one  out  of  a vast  number,  which  exhibit  a great 
variety  of  forms  and  proportions,  nearly  all  of 
them  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  giving  quite  as 
much  character  to  the  Italian  Inndscape  as  the 
Gothic  tower  or  spire  does  to  the  English. 

Had  the  dome  been  congenial  to  the  Gothic,  it 
would  surely  have  been  introduced  in  that  style,  a 
style  which  certainly  is  not  chargeable  with  timi- 
dity in  adopting  new  forms  and  combinations. 
The  arrangement  of  the  central  part  of  Ely 
Cathedral  offered  opportunity  for  its  adoption. 
I’et  we  find  an  octagon,  with  a Gothic  vaulting 
adapted  to  it,  in  the  best  way  the  architect  could 
devise,  and  that  architect  was  one  of  more  than 
ordinary  fertility  of  resource. 

Without  for  a moment  depreciating  the  gran- 
deur of  a fine  Gothic  interior,  I must  observe  that 
the  Classic  style  contains  elements  of  at  least 
equal  grandeur,  if  not  greater.  The  churches  of 
St.  Andrea  iu  Mantua,  St.  Justina,  and  the  cathe- 
dral in  Padua,  are  not  inferior  in  solemnity  of 
effect,  to  any  Gothic  edifice  whatever.  Had  St. 
Paul’s  been  carried  out  according  to  the  design 
preserved  by  the  model,  I can  conceive  no  interior 
that  w’ould  have  been  equal  to  it.  An  impression 
of  vastness  would  have  been  produced  by  means 
totally  opposite  to  those  employed  in  Gothic;  and, 
to  judge  from  the  model,  even  more  effective, 
while  the  variety  of  perspective  views,  and  the 
fine  alternation  of  light  and  shade  in  broad  masses, 
would  have  given  apicturesqneness  scarcely  rivalled 
in  the  eminently  picturesque  Medireval  styles.  If 
I am  right  in  believing  that  there  is  a picturesque- 
ness of  repose  as  well  as  of  action,  a picturesque- 
ness depending  rather  on  breadth  and  mass  than 
on  intricacy  and  multiplicity  of  parts,  then  I can- 
not be  wrong  iu  asserting  that  the  Clus.sic  may 
meet  the  Gothic  even  on  its  own  ground,  on  at 
least  equal  terms. 

Still,  if  constructive  considerations  should  render 
a pointed  arch  desirable  under  any  circumstances, 
its  admission  does  not  necessarily  involve  that  of 
the  whole  Gothic  system.  The  pointed  arch  was 
used  before  Gothic  was  developed,  and  in  localities 
which  were  the  last  to  receive  the  Gothic  style. 
Saracenic  architecture  has  the  pointed  arch,  but 
it  is  not  Gothic,ueither  are  those  domical  buildings 
iu  Aquitania  which  employ  the  pointed  arch,  with- 
out an  approach  to  Gothic  mouldings,  iu  the  sup- 
port of  their  pendentives.  But  eveu  supposing 
the  pointed  arch  to  have  belonged  exclusively  to 
the  Gothic,  we  may  borrow  it  if  we  really  want  it, 
without  professing  to  revive  the  style.  It  is  not 
an  architecture  to  pass  away  without  infiuenciug 
any  succeeding  style  : we  are  not  obliged  to  choose 
between  accepting  all  or  none.  Theie  Is  one  very 
important  element  of  Gothic  %vhich  we  should 
be  foolish  to  reject,  and  of  which,  if  I mistake 
not,  the  Renaissance  arcliitects  saw  the  value,  and 
by  its  means  considerably  modified  the  rigidity 
which  might  have  resulted  from  a strict  imitation 
of  the  ancient  Classic  : 1 mean,  the  oblique  sur- 
face of  decoration.  The  use  of  this  much  facilitates 
the  enrichments  of  our  buildings,  while  we  exclude 
heavy  and  incongruous  ornament,  and  enables  us 
to  retain  such  beauties  of  Gothic  sculpture  as  are 
not  inconsistent  with  a more  severe  and  refined 
style. 

As,  in  advocating  the  revived  Classical  style,  I 
would  not  urge  the  rejection  of  everything  which 
belongs  to  the  Gothic,  still  less  am  I anxious  to 
defend  the  glaring  defects  which  characterise  so 
many  specimens  of  the  Classic.  I would  nob 
perpetuate  the  cold  formality  of  most  of  our  pro- 
fessed imitations  of  the  Greek,  nor  the  feeble,  un- 
meaning, uninteresting  character  which  prevails  in 
so  much  of  our  work  that  claims  a derivation  from 
the  Roman.  But  a discussion  upon  the  defects 
that  may  be  enumerated  in  Classical  buildings, 
and  upon  the  causes  which,  independently  of 
Mediffival  sentiment,  have  tended  to  bring  the 
Classical  style  into  disrepute,  would  occupy  a great 
length  of  time,  and  I am  not  sufficiently  master  of 
the  subject  to  enter  fully  into  it.  I believe,  how- 
ever, the  greatest  defects  in  the  style  are  of  a 
superficial  character,  and  admit  of  removal.  By 
clearing  them  away  we  shall  give  it  a vitality  and 
vigour  which  its  evident  cougruity  with  tlie  prac- 
tical spirit  of  the  age  cannot  fail  to  preserve ; 
while  the  consistent  stability  of  its  nature,  the  very 
reverse  of  that  restless  tendency  to  change  which 
is  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  Gothic,  will 
make  it  a permanently  effective  style,  at  least  till 
the  present  conditions  of  society  become  altogether 
changed. 
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PROPOSED  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  LATE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE 
OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

The  Council  have  nominated  the  following 
gentlemen  as  a committee  for  obtaining  a por- 
trait of  C.  R.  Cockerell,  esq.,  R.A.,  to  be  placed 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Institute,  and  for  presenting 
to  him  an  address,  on  bis  retirement  from  the  office 
of  president : — 

The  President  of  the  Institute  (chairman);  the 
three  Vico-Presideiits ; the  Hon.  Secretaries ; of 
the  Council,  Messrs.  B.  Perrey  and  C.  C.  Nelson; 
Royal  Academicians,  Messrs.  P.  Hardwick  and  S. 
Smirke  ; Fellows  of  the  Institute,  Messrs.  A.  Ash- 
pitel,  G.  Godwin,  W.  Papworth,  and  J.  P.  Seddon ; 
Honorary  Fellow,  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope 
(treasurer) ; Hon.  Member,  the  Rev.  R.  Burgess ; 
Contributing  Visitors,  Messrs.  H.  Twining  and 
J.W.  Eraser;  Asssociates,  Messrs.  G.  Enoch  and 
T.  Roger  Smith ; and  Mr.  Robert  Kerr,  hon, 
secretary  to  the  Committee. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  DWELLINGS. 

In  an  article  entitled  “Modern  Luxury,”  which 
appeared  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine  lately,  is 
shown  how  much  of  the  utility  and  comfort  of 
life  is  sacrificed  to  what  are  the  orthodox  luxuries 
and  ways  of  modern  custom. 

I have  often  thought  that  it  is  rather  hard 
the  scientific  poor,  if  I may  so  express  myself, 
should  be  deprived  of  the  essentials  of  health  and 
true  life,  in  order  that  the  ridiculous  purposes  of 
fashion — for  there  are  fashions  of  high  life, 
fashions  of  low  life — may  be  subserved. 

Ponr  exemple  : — “ Do  not  use  the  bright  poker,” 
says  my  lady,  in  middle  life.  “ Be  content  with 
ill-cooked  chop  on  cold  plate,”  says  lower  life, 
rather  than  that  science  should  teach  the  crino- 
lined partners  of  the  lower  estates  of  society 
(every  woman  has  her  hoop),  that  all  is  not  Jit 
which  is  ortTiodox. 

Soyer  showed  us  all  how  much  better  it  is  to 
take  a metal  disb,  with  a chop  \ipon  it,  and  cook 
it  over  a ^auze-fitted  smokeless  gas-burner;  on 
another  burner  to  friz,  or  to  boil,  “pommesde 
terre,”  than  to  worry  the  dame  below-stnirs  to  do 
and  dirty  a great  many  things,  badly,  and  out  of 
all  time. 

The  dear  old  “ duke  ” said, — “ He'  who  wants  a 
matter  done  must  do  it  himself.”  How  true  this 
is,  to  be  sure ; all  through  the  world,  even  with 
shirt-buttons,  airing  clothes,  &c.  Now,  what  is 
wanted  as  an  axiom  iu  modern  residences  for  poor 
bachelors,  and  poor  married  folk  with  their  lOOZ, 
or  150Z.  a-year,  is  such  an  order  of  construction, 
and  of  affairs  and  details,  that  each  man,  or 
dainty  fingered,  large-skirted  Eve,  may  be  bis  or 
her  own  servant,  if  he  or  she  so  please. 

It  is  a fact  that,  now-a-days,  servants  are  most 
difficult  to  procure.  Government  gave  “free 
passage  ” to  “ household  servants  of  goad  charac- 
ter this  at  a time  when  there  were  not  enough 
already  for  our  household  gods.  I met  a gentle- 
man who  was  too  late  to  an  appointment : be  ex- 
cused himself  (a  few  days  since)  with, — “ I have 
been  after  eight  characters,  and  failed,  to  get  a 
cook.”  Sir,  many  a lady  is  compelled,  rather  than 
single  cursedness,  to  marry  such  a poor  literary 
or  inventive  stick  as  may  be  the  writer  of  this ; 
well,  it  is  rather  bard  that  our  modern  builders 
and  architects  do  not  yet  see  bow,  much  more 
than  they  do,  they  could  assist  the  Eves  of  the 
great  English  human  family. 

"What  can  be  more  unscientific  than  our  average 
ranges  and  fire-grates;  our  dust  and  soot,  and 
clamped  walls-end  and  ashes ; the  transport  of  hot 
water  and  cold  from  basement  to  garret;  the 
transport  (not  of  delight)  of  the  washings  up  and 
down  stairs — carpeted  stairs  ? 

With  regard  to  sound  too.  Our  modern  build- 
ings are  so  made  that  the  literary  man  or  artist, 
or  brdnworker  of  any  kind,  cannot  get  out  of 
bearing  of  the  baby-cry.  “ McFlimsie,”  in  last 
week’s  JK72c7q  begs  “Maria”  to  keep  the  child 
quiet  in  the  other  room.  This  is  all  part  of  our 
modern  system  of  discomfort,  which  does  not 
enable  tho  brain-worker,  whp  is  poor,  to  fence 
himself  off,  during  his  brain-work,  Jrom  the  rest 
of  his  family.  In  winter  he  must  ask  for  fire,  or 
water,  or  cooking.  He  is  dependent  on  others. 
But  modern  science  should  make  things  so  easy, 
that  bachelor  or  Benedict  could  be  independent,  in 
the  meanest  dwelling,  of  others,  for  tire,  water, 
cleanliness,  or  cooking. 

This  may  sound  outrageous  to  some  creatures  of 
habit;  utopian  to  others  who  are  slaves  to  petti- 
coat tyranny ; but,  as  I said  in  my  last,  with  gas 
iu  sound  pipes  and  joints  to  insure  health ; with 
self-relieving  hearths,  emptying  out  their  own 
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dust  'behind,  with  a sliding  contrivance;  with 
water  and  enamelled  sinks  and  baths  ; with  ena- 
melled cooking-ware  and  smokeless  flame ; with 
horsehair  and  leather  {qy.  Nicholas,  of  Russia) 
versus  what  Miss  Nightingale  justly  denominates 
“putrescent  feathers  in  frowsy  cotton  cases;” 
with  ventilation  at  pleasure,  aud  even  a coal  fire 
(or  its  asbestos  semblance)  at  will;  each  bachelor 
may,  his  own  servant,  be  best  served ; — “ monarch 
of  all  he  surveys,”  none  disputing  his  right, 
no  perspiring  charwoman  or  quasi-voluptuous 
chamber  wench  disturbing  the  “ serenity  of 
fancy.” 

The  architects  and  builders  of  England  must 
rightly  appreciate  what  is  wanted  to  make  homes 
happy,  to  prevent  premature  marriage,  to  fly 
from  thrice-cursed  charwoman  bachelorhood,  to 
prevent  the  social  evil  by  marriage,  rendered  ter- 
rible in  consequence  of  modern  follies,  rendering 
small  incomes  useless  as  producing  no  health,  no 
quiet,  no  cleanliness,  no  comfort. 

Our  rooms  are  heaped  with  useless  furniture, 
and  spread  with  nailed-down  carpets.  Better  by 
far  than  this  was  even  the  jocund  fire,  and  rushes, 
and  broad  hobs,  aud  sink,  and  rafters,  and  hearth- 
stones, and  chattels  hung  aloft,  of  Teniers,  Ho- 
garth, and  Wilkie. 

In  your  last  there  is  a letter  about  “ Furnished 
Lodgings.”  If,  sir,  anything  is  contemplated  on 
the  model"  plan  of  this  kind,  let  true  comforts 
be  considered, — air,  quiet,  water,  aspect,  economy 
of  labour  to  the  resident  male  and  female. 

Our  modern  washing  apparatuses,  Yankee  knife- 
cleaning  contrivances,  household  roller  mangles, 
gas- warmers, boilers,  broilers,  roasters,  bakers;  our 
enamelled  sinks  (see  your  advertisement  sheet), 
and  utensils;  our  cleanly  kamptulicon  floor-cloth 
versus  dust-devouring  carpets  on  stairs,  &c. ; our 
aerated — not  bread  but — bricks ; ourAruott’sven- 
tiktors  (there  are  no  better );  OUT  iron  bedsteads 
(anti-flea  as  they  are);  our  delicious,  wholesome 
mattresses  of  horsehair,  cocoa-fibre,  cork,  jute 
versus  unwholesome  wool;  these  and  many  other 
triumphs  of  plodding  ingenuity  and  diligence  are 
at  hand  for  the  architect  to  specify,  prescribe,  or 
advise.  There  are  many  as  useful,  which  are  too 
slowly  struggling  into  light  of  day.  But  to  use 
all  these  items  beneficially  we  must  reform,  and 
first  point  out,  and  first /eeZbefore  M'ecan  reform, 
our  modern  systems,  our  orthodoxies,  our  customs 
in-doors  and  out  of  doors,  so  that  the  architect’s 
labours  may  be  appreciated,  and  poor  young  men 
aud  poor  young  women,  whether  married  or  single, 
may  be  more  truly  their  own  masters  of  food  and 
cleaulines.s,  and  comfoi't  in  their  own  homes. 
Every  man’s  house  is  his  castle.  Those  who  come 
home  tired  and  sorrow-stricken,  wounded  in  battle 
of  life,  want  household  necessaries  to  their  baud, 
bath  to  their  hand,  cooking  to  their  hand. 

Let  a man,  if  he  so  please,  wash  and  feed  before 
he  meets  his  better  half  (often  the  worser  half) ; 
then  there  will  he  'fewer  cases  for  the  Divorce 
Court.  Let  each  mau  kuow,  who  is  a Benedict,  that 
one  room  at  least  is  a castle  to  him ; that  he  need 
not  necessarily  seek  the  kitchen  if  his  wife  is 
querulous  or  wasbiug.  I mean  no  bad  compliment 
to  wives  or  maids;  but,  in  modern  homes  of  the 
poor  or  ill  paid,  bachelors  and  Benedicts  alike  are 
worse  served  of  all,  because,  nolens  volens,  obliged 
to  be  served  by  others.  W.  Riddle. 


DINNER  TO  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  AND 
THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY, 

The  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Lady  Mayoress  in- 
vited a distinguished  party  to  meet  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Society  aud  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  on  Saturday  eveuing  last.  Nearly  300 
persons  were  present. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  in  proposing  the  toasts  of 
"The  President  aud  Council  of  the  Royal  Society” 
and  “ The  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal 
Academy,”  alluded  to  the  prodigious  strides  which 
science  had  made,  the  discoveries  that  had  been 
brought  to  light,  and  the  new  means  and  ap- 
pliances which  bad  been  invented  during  the 
present  century.  They  were  such,  he  added,  as 
our  forefathers  could  hardly  have  conceived  to  be 
within  the  grasp  of  the  human  iutellect ; aud  if 
any  one  had  ventured,  half  a century  ago,  to  predict 
results  in  science  which  had  since  been  actually 
achieved,  he  would  have  been  scouted  as  avisionary 
or  a madman  in  ascribing  to  the  human  mind 
attributes  and  powers  altogether  stipernatural. 
His  lordship  also  alluded  iu  complimentary  terms 
to  the  progress  of  art,  as  attested  from  time  to 
time  by  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy  and 
kindred  societies.  It  was  a proud  day  for  him  to 
have  collected  at  his  table  so  many  men  renosvned 
in  the  departments  of  science  and  art;  and  he  lelt 


that  no  act  of  his  mayoralty  would  afford  greater 
satisfaction  to  his  fellow-citizeus. 

Major-General  Sabine  responded  to  the  compli- 
menc  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Society ; remarking 
on  the  pleasure  they  bad  in  revisiting  the  city  of 
London  ; where,  for  half  a century  after  its  com- 
mencement, its  members  held  their  weekly  meet- 
ings, by  favour  of  the  trustees  of  Gresham  College, 
iu  an  apartment  belonging  to  that  body.  Since 
that  time,  for  the  last  century  and  a half,  the 
Royal  Society  bad  pursued  “the  noiseless  tenor  of 
its  way holding,  in  the  western  part  of  the  town, 
periodical  meetings  for  the  advancement  of  science, 
and  publishing  from  time  to  time  its  well-known 
volume  of  “Philosophical  Transactions,”  which  had 
been  long  regarded  as  the  national  recordon  such 
subjects.  Such  public  services,  he  added,  were  in 
other  countries  usually  performed  at  the  expense 
and  under  the  authority  of  the  State  ; but,  con- 
formably with  our  habits,  were  here  discharged  by 
voluntary  association.  He  adverted  with  pleasure 
to  the  feelings  of  mutual  regard  which  bad  always 
obtained  between  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Society  and  the  Royal  Academy;  and  he  expressed 
the  acknow'ledgemenfs  of  his  colleagues  and  him- 
self in  being  included  among  the  guests  of  that 
festive  occasion. 

Sir  C.  Eastlake,  in  replying  on  the  part  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  said  that  assembly  was  a gratify- 
ing proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  arts  were 
held  in  an  enlightened  community  like  the  City  of 
London.  It  was  not  because  the  fine  arts  were  con- 
nected with  commerce  that  they  w’ere  held  in  such 
high  estimation  ; but,  as  be  was  persuaded,  on 
account  of  their  higher  recommendations  as 
auxiliaries  to  education,  and  as  offering  to  all,  by 
their  universal  language,  the  means  either  of 
instruction  or  rational  enjoyment.  Of  the  readi- 
ness of  the  civic  authorities  to  encourage  the  fine 
arts  they  had  ample  proof  in  that  hall,  with  the 
admirable  productions  of  sculpture  which  adorned 
it,  and  to  which,  he  was  happy  to  learn,  other 
specimens  were  about  to  be  added.  A few  weeks 
since  he  took  occasion  to  observe — not  on  his  own 
authority,  but  repeating  what  he  believed  was  the 
general  opinion — that  a great  improvement  had 
taken  place  of  late  years  in  the  street  architecture 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  that  it  combined  iu 
many  instances  objects  of  public  utility  with  the 
requisites  of  taste.  He  held  an  opinion  on  that 
subject  different,  perhaps,  from  that  entertained 
by  most  other  persons.  It  was,  that  solid  and 
handsome  buildings,  even  in  irregular  array,  were 
more  picturesque  than  those  interminable,  mono- 
tonous lines  which  were  sometimes  admired  in 
foreign  cities.  The  very  difficulties  of  site  occa- 
sionally resulted  in  novel  and  beautiful  arrange- 
lueuts  which  were  not  attainable  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. It  was  formerly  said  that  the 
merchant  princes  of  the  city  of  London  were  so 
absorbed  in  the  pursuits  and  cares  of  commerce 
that  they  showed  little  consideration  for  the  fine 
arts;  but  the  history  of  that  and  other  capitals 
and  their  own  personal  ex])erlence  sufficiently  re- 
futed that  assertion.  In  those  countries  and  cities 
where  commerce  flourished  a love  of  the  fine  arts 
was  the  invariable  accompaniment  of  that  elegance 
and  refinement  of  life  which  were  there  wit- 
nessed. His  own  early  associations  were  connected 
with  the  most  agreeable  recollections  of  a genuine 
taste  for  art  among  the  merchants  of  London. 
The  first  choice  collection  of  pictures  and  drawings 
by  the  old  masters  with  which  he  had  the  happi- 
ness to  be  familiar — he  spoke  of  half  a century 
ago — was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Har- 
man, at  bis  house  iu  Old  Broad-street,  which  was 
the  scene  of  many  delightful  evenings  to  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  connoisseurs  of  the  metro- 
polis of  that  day.  Thus,  from  individual  and 
grateful  recollections,  and  from  general  observa- 
tion, he  was  ever  prepared  to  uphold  the  taste  and 
love  of  art  which  characterised  the  citizens  of 
London. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  when  he  gave  “ The  Literature 
of  England,”  coupled  with  the  toast  the  name  of 
Earl  Stanhope. 

Earl  Stanhope  said  he  was  sure  he  spoke  the 
aeutiments  of  those  whose  healths  they  had  just 
drunk,  when  he  said  that  it  was  with  great  grati- 
fication they  found  themselves  associated  that 
evening  with  the  choseu  representatives  of  science 
aud  art.  It  was  that  combination  of  science  aud 
art,  and  the  spirit  and  liberality  of  municipal 
bodies,  which  had  done  such  great  things  in  former 
times.  It  was  a combination  which  was  extinct  in 
the  last  century,  but  it  prevailed  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  was  the  means  of  raising  such  magni- 
ficent ecclesiastical  buildings  as  those  they  saw  at 
Strasburg,  or  such  splendid  public  edifices  as  they 
admired  at  Louvain  and  Bruges.  This  combina- 
tion, which  he  hoped  would  bo  revived  in  the 


present  day,  and  which,  as  it  existed  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  bad  produced  those  immortal  works  of  art, 
was  far  more  laudable  than  the  indifference  to 
science  and  art  which  in  the  last  century  was  too 
often  seen.  Then  the  men  who  raised  splendid 
edifices  were  often  themselves  content  to  dwell  in 
humble  abodes,  whereas,  in  the  last  century,  the 
wealthy  thought  no  degree  of  comfort  or  luxury 
too  great  for  themselves;  while  they  took  no  in- 
terest iu  the  erection  of  adequate  and  beautiful 
public  buildings.  A better  spirit  now  prevailed  in 
this  country;  and  it  was  evidenced  by  the  appear- 
ance of  that  noble  hall,  to  which  the  Lord  Slayor 
of  the  greatest  city  in  the  world  had  invited  men 
eminent  in  the  arts  aud  sciences,  aud  other 
branches  of  intellectual  pursuits,  to  partake  of  his 
hospitality. 

The  toast  of  “The  Literary  and  Scientific  So- 
cieties ” was  acknowledged  by  Sir  R.  Miirchison. 

The  Lord  Mayor  proposed  in  appropriate  terms 
“The  Health  of  M.  Fould ;”  who,  he  said,  had  been 
for  many  years  the  prime  minister  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  and  who  was  not  only  a great  states- 
man of  France,  but  one  who  had  long  been  at  the 
head  of  the  government  department  which  had  the 
control  of  all  the  scientific  institutions  of  that"  vast 


empire. 

M.  Fould,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  said, — I 
find,  at  the  present  moment,  two  guarantees  for 
the  continuance  of  peace : the  one  is  the  treaty  of 
commerce,  which  will  render  the  connection  be- 
tween the  two  countries  more  intimate  and  endur- 
ing. That  is  an  event  which  will  best  illustrate  the 
glorious  reigns  of  your  gracious  Queen  and  of  my 
sovereign.  Another  ground  for  believing  in  the 
continuance  of  peace  is  that  Universal  Exhibition 
which  is  preparing  in  London  for  next  year.  AVe, 
in  France,  have  accepted  eagerly  the  invitation 
which  has  been  given  to  us,  aud  we  shall  endeavour 
to  win  as  much  as  we  can  iu  the  peaceful  contest. 
That  great  display  of  the  productions  of  human 
intelligence  and  labour  can  only  be  conducive  to 
trade  and  industry,  which  are  the  surest  guarantee 
for  peace. 

TELEGRAPHIC. 

The  stretching  of  telegraphic  wires  across 
the  tops  of  houses  and  streets  is  exciting  some 
stir  in  provincial  towns.  The  Birmingham 
Gazette  says,  on  this  subject,  — “ Wo  can- 
not admit  the  right  of  any  company  [the 
United  Kingdom  Electric  Telegraph  Company 
is  more  particularly  referred  to]  to  use  the 
streets  of  Birmingham  at  its  pleasure,  without  at 
least  applying  for  permission  to  do  so.  Nor  will 
the  evil  stop  here.  The  Magnetic  Telegraph  Com- 
pany are  not  unlikely  to  ask  permission  to  bring 
their  wires  through  the  town ; and  they  propose  to 
follow  the  example  of  thftir  competitor  by  stretch- 
ing their  line  from  house  to  house  across  the  street. 
If  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company  should  adopt 
the  same  course,  some  of  the  principal  streets  will 
present  the  appearance  of  sheets  of  copy  paper, 
ruled  with  auything  but  faint  lines.  The  dis- 
figurement is,  however,  by  no  means  the  only 
objection.  Telegraph  wires  not  unfrequently 
break ; and  so  great  is  the  tension  to  which  they 
are  subjected,  that  if  aline  were  to  snap,  the  falling 
fragments  would  seriously  injure  and  probably  kill 
any  passenger  whom  they  might  strike.”  In  the 
Banbury  Board  of  Health,  too,  thesubjeetbas  been 

exciting  some  discussion. Le  Monde  Illustre 

gives  an  illustration  and  a lengthy  notice  of  Pro- 
teesor  Hughes’s  letter-printing  telegraph,  an  in- 
vention which  was  brought  prominently,  tw'o  years 
ago,  under  the  notice  of  English  telegraph  engi- 
neers. Professor  Hughes,  it  appears,  has  exhibited 
the  working  of  his  instrument  in  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor,  who  “recognised  its  advantages,” 
and  the  Administration  of  Telegraphs  is,  it  is 
stated,  in  treaty  with  the  inventor  for  the  applica- 
tion of  his  system.  M.  Bergon,  Le  Directeur 
Divisionuaire  des  Lignes  Telegrapbiques  Fran- 
^aises,  has  made  a report,  according  to  the  London 
Engineer,  very  favourable  to  the  printing  tele- 
graph; the  sufficiency  of  itsarrangement  for  securing 
synchronous  action  being  dwelt  upon,  as  also  the 
low  battery  power,  and  tbe  great  rapidity  with 
which  the  instrument  may  be  worked.  The 
printing  telegraph,  it  is  further  stated,  has  been 
worked  successfully  on  tbe  longest  French  line, 
that  between  Paris  and  Marseilles,  about  500 
miles  in  length,  without  relays.  The  rate  of  trans- 
mission was  about  double  that  by  the  Morse  system; 
and  it  was  expected  that,  when  the  operators 
became  better  practised,  a speed  of  from  2,000  to 
2,500  unabbreviated  words  per  hour  would  be 
attained,  as  has  already  been  done  in  America, 
where  the  Hughes’s  instruments  are  in  extensive 
use. 
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SKETCHES  IN  THE  EAST  OF  LONDON* 


Opening  ilie  Way  and  letting  in  the  Light. 


'Rouse-tops  from  the  Raihoag. 


“ Rleasant  Rlacef  Lew  Siiiiare.  PrcUy  Lodgings, — for  Pigs. 


THE  GROSVENOR  HOTEL,  PIMLICO. 

In  our  last  volume*  some  particulars  were  given 
of  the  large  and  handsome  hotel  which  is  in  course 
of  erectiou  by  Mr.  Kelk,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
J.  T.  Knowles,  architect,  close  to  the  Victoria 
Terminus  of  the  Brighton  Railway,  with  which, 
indeed,  it  directly  communicates. 

Ttie  building  is  noxv  more  nearly  completed  ex- 
ternally, and  towers  grandly  over  the  adjacent 
houses.  The  accompanying  view  represents  the 
road  front;  but,  fiom  the  smalluess  of  the  scale, 
scarcely  conveys  a complete  idea  of  the  amount  ot 
cirvitigand  decorative  cast  work  which  the  exte- 
rior presents.  The  carved  heads  seen  in  the 


* Vol.  xviii.,  p.  ”55. 


spandrils  on  the  first  floor  are  in  Portland  stone, 
and  represent  various  xvell-known  persons; — her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  the  Prince  Consort,  Humboldt, 
Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Derby,  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  others.  The  enriched  imposts,  the  perforated 
window  hoods,  and  the  lower  balcony,  are  of  bath 
and  other  stone.  The  eiirichedstring,  the  trusses, 
and  the  leafage,  are  of  Portland  cement,  coloured 
while  “grecn,^’  to  match  the  stone.  The  carving 
was  executt-d  hy  Mr.  Dayman,  and  is  for  the  most 
pait  very  sutis'actory. 

The  main  frontageis  262  feet ; the  side  frontage, 
75  feet.  The  height,  to  the  highest  part  of  the 
roof  of  the  wings,  is  about  150  feet.  The  coflee- 
room  is  69  feet  by  36  feet,  and  18  feet  In  height. 
The  chimneys  are  all  finished  with  Mr.  John 
Billing’s  terra-cotta  terminals,  and  will  have  his 


. iron  regulating  “ throat  valves,”  instead  of  regis- 
ter  doors.  Moreover,  every  stove  is  supplied  with 
air  separately  and  directly  from  the  exterior,  with 
regulating  valves.  By  these  arrangements  it  is 
expected  that  every  apartment  will  be  wholly  free 
from  all  the  usual  annoyances  of  smoke  and  back 
smoke.  The  apparatus  also  afl'ords  a system  of 
ventilation  for  each  respective  apartment.  It  is 
stated  that  the  expenses  of  these  important,  but 
hitherto  much  neglected  details,  when  included  in 
the  contract,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  exceed  the  cost 
of  the  ordinary  modes  of  fitting  chimneys  with 
stoves,  chimney-pots,  &c. 

The  hall  will  be  enriched  with  scagliola  columns, 
and  promises  to  be  very  handsome.  ' The  works 
are  **1;  present  retarded  by  the  unfortunate  dif- 
ferev.ces  between  masters  and  men. 
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OLASS  AND  ITS  DECORATION,  WITH 
PHOTOGRAPHS  IN  ENAMEL  COLOURS. 

On  the  22nd  iilt.  Mr.  IT.  Joubert  read,  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  the  following  paper,  “ On  a new 
Method  of  producing  on  Glass  Photographs  or 
other  Pictures,  in  Enamel  Colours.” 

Of  all  the  inventions  to  which  the  genius 
of  man  has  given  birth,  and  which  have  been 
pr>'gressively  developed  and  brought,  by  his  in- 
dustry, to  a high  degree  of  perfeetion  and  use- 
fulness, the  art  of  glass-making  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  extraordinary  ; at  the 
same  time  as  it  is  doubtless  one  which  has  tended 
to  increase  our  comforts  and  our  enjoyments  in  a 
degree  almost  unequalled  by  any  other  discovery 
of  modern  civilization. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  dark  ages,  and  find  that 
in  those  days  even  the  rulers  of  the  earth  had  no 
means  of  keeping  rain  and  bad  weather  from  their 
habitations,  except  by  also  shutting  out  the  light ; 
we  shall  be  ready  to  acknowledge  the  astonishing 
results,  as  compared  with  the  present  state  of 
things  around  us,  which  the  persevering  efforts  of 
man  have,  under  the  guidance  of  an  ever-merciful 
Providence,  been  able  to  accomplish. 

Before  entering  into  the  description  of  the  pro- 
cess which  is  more  immediately  the  subject  of  our 
meeting  this  evening,  I would,  iii  a concise  man- 
ner, and,  as  far  as  the  necessarily  limited  time  I 
have  to  occupy  this  place  will  allow  me,  recapitu- 
late the  history  and  progress  of  the  invention  of 
glass  itself,  and  of  glass  painting  which  has  led  to 
the  process  before  us. 

We  have  no  distinct  evidence  to  show  what 
nation  first  used  glass,  and  we  must  therefore  be 
satisfied  with  the  various  traditions  transmitted  to 
us,  from  age  to  age,  on  the  subject.  One  fact, 
however,  seems  established  beyond  the  possibility 
of  a doubt,  viz.,  that  the  greatest  antiquity  can 
be  assigned  to  this  invention,  since  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Phcenicians  had  both  vessels  and  orna- 
ments made  of  glass,  crude  in  form,  but  of  a sub- 
stance so  perfect,  by  whatever  means  obtained, 
that  it  has  stood  the  trial  of  several  thousand 
years,  and  may  be  pronounced  to  have  suffered  no 
deterioration.  Might  we  not,  in  consequence, 
assign  to  glass  a place  in  the  list  of  useful  inven- 
tions far  higher  than  that  which  it  occupies  ? for 
in  this  we  have  a discovery,  the  first  inventors  of 
which  seem  to  have  attained,  at  once,  the  very 
condition — durability — which  humankind  is  in- 
cessantly bent  upon  obtaining  for  any  produce  of 
its  hands. 

But  still  more  remote  is  the  mention  of  glass  in 
the  Holy  Scripture ; for,  if  the  interpretation  of 
the  text  be  a correct  one,  in  the  18th  chapter  of 
Job,  as  also  in  several  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  is 
found  an  allusion  to  a substance  which  we  imagine 
must  have  been  glass.  Next  to  this,  Alexander 
Aphrodisius  amongst  the  ancient  Greeks,  Lucre- 
tius, Flavius  Vopiscus,  and  other  Latin  authors, 
have  left  us  a correct  description  of  glass.  Aris- 
tophanes also  alludes  to  glass  in  one  of  his  plays, 
and  Aristotle  brings  out  two  problems  on  the 
subject  j the  first,  why  is  it  we  see  through  glass? 
the  second,  why  can  we  not  bend  glass  ? 

Admitting  that  these  two  propositions  emanate 
from  the  celebrated  philosopher,  they  appear  to 
give  conclusive  evidence  that  glass  was  familiar  to 
the  Greeks. 

But  we  may,  perhaps,  even  trace  the  origin  of 
this  invention  far  earlier,  and  to  the  remotest 
period  of  the  existence  of  man,  by  associating  it 
with  the  art  of  making  bricks,  which  was,  it  is 
believed,  practised  by  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  j and  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how 
such  an  art  would  originate. 

Man  was  led,  for  his  subsistence,  to  seek  a mode 
of  preparing  animal  food  for  his  use  by  roasting  it 
over  the  firej  and  having,  in  the  course  of  time, 
built  rudely  a sort  of  oven  made  of  earth,  and  the 
earth  having  become  hardened  through  the  action 
of  the  fire,  our  forefathers  would  soon  discover  all 
the  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  such 
a process  for  making  brick  or  pots,  and  utensils 
for  common  use.  Specimens  of  the  potter’s  art  in 
ancient  times  we  have  in  plenty,  and  in  a variety 
of  forms  and  shapes,  which  for  elegance  have  not 
been  surpassed.  We  need  only  allude  to  the 
Etruscan  vases  in  the  collection  of  the  British 
Museum. 

lu  firing  bricks  it  will  not  unfrequently  happen 
that  some  kind  of  vitrification  takes  place  in  tbe 
bricks  placed  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  fire;  and 
one  might  naturally  suppose  that  one  process 
would  lead  to  the  other ; but  such  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  the  case,  at  any  rate,  for  many  cen- 
turies. Later,  horn  and  skins  were  in  use  down 
to  the  third  or  fourth  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  and  oiled  paper  or  mica  was  also  used  in  lieu 


of  window  glass,  nearly  up  to  the  time  of  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  If  we  are  to  give  credence  to  the 
narrative  of  Pliny,  to  accident  alone,  as  in  many 
other  instances,  are  we  indebted  for  the  disco- 
very of  glass.  Some  traders,  being  weather- 
bound, landed  on  the  banks  of  a river  in  Syria, 
and  began  to  prepare  a place  in  the  sand  for  cook- 
ing their  meals,  after  having  gathered  for  fuel  a 
great  quantity  of  an  herb  known  there  by  the 
name  of  Tcali,  which  plant  must  have  contained  a 
large  proportion  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  this, 
being  mixed  with  the  sand,  yielded,  through  the 
agency  of  fire,  a sort  of  vitreous  substance.  Such 
is  one  of  the  accredited  versions  of  the  origin  of 
glass. 

Glass  has  at  all  times,  until  recently,  been 
thought  a substance  of  great  importance;  and 
even  amongst  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  South 
America  and  of  tbe  Indian  continent,  who  were, 
when  first  visited  by  the  early  European  navi- 
gators, found  to  possess  gold  and  silver  ornaments 
in  abundance,  it  is  well  known  that  the  first  dis- 
coverers of  those  countries  who  happened  to  land 
in  search  of  food  or  water  had  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  from  the  natives  gold  in  exchange  for 
some  valueless  pieces  of  glass,  or  a few  glass  beads 
which  they  would  immediately  use  as  an  ornament 
round  their  necks  or  their  wrists.  As  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  glass  beads,  of  various 
descriptions  and  of  all  sorts  of  colours,  were  exten- 
sively manufactured  in  Prance,  principally  for 
exportation  to  the  colonies  of  South  America  and 
the  islands  of  tbe  Pacific  Ocean.* 

It  may  be  said  that,  although  glass  is  an  article 
of  first  necessity  to  us,  it  is  at  the  same  time  one 
with  the  nature  of  which  very  few  persons  are  well 
acquainted ; and  the  learned  have  even  been  often 
at  variance  as  to  the  exact  classification  glass  ought 
to  belong  to.  It  is  not  a mineral,  since  it  has 
never  been  found  in  a primitive  state  in  any 
country ; neither  can  it  he  placed  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

Glass  has  become  with  us  an  article  so  singu- 
larly cheap  and  common,  that  we  are  apt  to  lose 
sight  of  its  immensely  diversified  qualities  ; but  if 
only  considered  from  a philosophical  point  ofview, 
we  shall  find  that  few  of  the  substances  which  we 
have  in  daily  use,  either  in  a simple  or  compound 
state,  can  be  compared  to  glass  in  point  of  im- 
portance and  of  usefulness.  Firstly,  unlike  any 
mineral,  it  is  inodorous  and  clean  to  the  fingers, 
and  does  not  lose  any  of  its  weight  by  usage  or 
wear : it  is  always  transparent,  whether  in  a 
cold  or  a red-hot  state  : it  can  take  any 
shape  whatever  while  in  a state  of  fusion,  and 
it  retains  it  absolutely  after  it  has  cooled  : it  is 
capable  of  receiving  the  highest  polish,  and  of 
taking  any  coloured  tint,  either  on  its  surface  or 
in  its  body  ; and  it  also  has  this  peculiar  and  in- 
valuable advantage  that  it  does  not  retain  the 
taste  of  any  liquid  or  acid  it  may  have  contained  : 
it  is  the  most  flexible  of  substances  while  in  fusion, 
and  becomes  harder  than  any  pure  metal  when 
once  it  has  become  cold : lastly,  it  is  not  liable  to 
rust,  nor  to  be  consuined  by  fire. 

The  applications  of  glass  are  now  so  numerous 
that  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  one  branch  of 
industry  or  of  manufacture  which  could  be  carried 
on  for  a single  day  without  the  use  of  glass  in  one 
shape  or  another.  To  some  of  the  most  important 
amongst  tbe  sciences,  such  as  chemistry,  physics, 
astronomy,  the  use  of  glass  is  a matter  of  absolute 
necessity  ; and,  in  proportion  to  the  gradual  and 
increasing  requirements  of  these  last-named 
sciences,  especially  astronomy,  it  will  be  found 
that  tbe  glass  manufacturer  has  been  obliged  to 
perfect  his  mode  of  manipulation;  and,  by  the  aid 
of  chemistry,  has  of  late  years  obtained  such 
magnificent  results  that  the  field  for  astronomical 
observation  has  thereby  been  considerably  en- 
larged. 

It  appears  that,  although  vessels  made  of  glass 
had  been  in  use  for  a considerable  time  previously, 
it  was  only  about  the  third  century  of  our  era 
that  glass  begrtn  to  be  used  for  glazing  windows. 
These  consisted  of  an  infinite  number  of  small 
panes  of  various  shapes,  which  were  arranged  so  as 
to  form  certain  designs  for  the  ornamenting  of 
windows  in  places  of  worship ; glass  having,  on 
account  of  its  rarity  then,  been  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  confined  to  that  use. 

St.  Jerome,  who  wrote  in  the  fourth  century, 
speaks  of  glass  in  church  windows;  and  Gregoire 
de  Tours  relates,  two  hundred  years  Liter,  in  the 
year  525,  that  a soldier  of  the  army  of  tbe  King  of 
the  Visigoths,  who  had  invaded  Auvergne, 
entered  a church  through  a window,  of  which  he 


• Immense  quantities  of  such  heads  are  still  shipped  to 
various  parts  of  the  world,  from  London  and  elsewhere  in 
this  country.— Ed. 


broke  the  glass.  Fortunatus,  Bishop  of  Poictiers, 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  describes 
with  admiration  tbe  painted  windows  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Paris.  St.  Philibert,  also  in  the 
seventh  century,  had  the  windows  of  the  cele- 
brated Abbey  of  Jumiegea,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  near  Kouen,  decorated  with  glass. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  glass 
was  unknown  in  England;  and  it  was  Wiltrid, 
Bishop  of  York,  who  died  in  709,  who  first  intro- 
duced glass  intoEiigland,  by  sending  for  some  glass- 
makers  from  France,  according  to  a record  kept 
to  this  day.  A few  years  later,  St.  Bennet,  Abbot 
of  Wearmoutb,  wishing  to  decorate  the  windows 
of  his  monastery,Bent  for  some  glass-makers, — also 
from  France;  for  it  appears,  from  some  authentic 
records,  that  the  art  of  decorating  windows  with 
glass  was  practised  in  several  parts  of  France, 
especially  in  Normandy,  long  before  it  was 
adopted  in  other  countries. 

It  would  seem  that  the  art  of  staining  glass  was 
very  easily  discovered,  although  no  date  can  be 
correctly  assigned  to  the  period  when  stained 
glass  for  church  windows  was  first  used.  The 
practice  generally  adopted  was  to  make  a sort  of 
mosaic  design,  by  placing  an  infinite  number  of 
small  pieces  of  coloured  glass  together.  This  was 
in  use  for  several  centuries  before  the  art  of 
painting  on  glass,  properly  speaking,  was  dis- 
covered, which  seems  soon  to  have  extensively 
spread  and  to  have  been  cultivated  by  many  excel- 
lent artists,  to  judge  by  the  numerous  specimens 
still  in  existence  on  the  Continent.  But  for  the 
sixteenth  century,  so  rich  already  in  artistic  ta- 
lent, was  reserved  the  glory  of  carrying  glass 
painting  to  a degree  of  excellence  which  has  never 
been  equalled  since;  and  the  names  of  Jean  Cousin 
and  Bernard  de  Palissy  will  be  hououi*ed  for  ever, 
amongst  the  large  phalanx  of  glass  painters  in  all 
countries.  The  most  remarkable  painted  win- 
dows, perhaps,  in  this  country,  are  the  windows  of 
the  various  colleges  at  Oxford,  which  were  exe- 
cuted during  tbe  seventeenth  century  by  Bernard 
Van  Liage  and  bis  pupils.  William  Price  also  re- 
paired some  of  the  glass  paintings  in  Queen’s  Col- 
lege, Oxford;  and  in  Christ  Church  painted  a 
remarkable  composition  from  tbe  designs  of  Sir 
James  Thornhill.  Besides  these  may  bo  mentioned 
the  windows  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  and  several 
other  very  ancient  windows  in  Christ  Chnrcb,  and 
especially  in  the  residence  of  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster, near  the  Abbey. 

Having  been,  for  many  years,  professionally 
acquainted  with  printing  in  connection  with  the 
fine  arts ; and  having  observed  the  immense  deve- 
lopment the  new  art  of  photography  has  taken, 
and  the  large  field  it  has  opened  for  representing 
all  sorts  cf  subjects,  of  animated,  as  well  as  still 
life;  it  occurred  to  me  that,  if  a means  could  be 
found  to  print  the  photographic  image  on  glass,  as 
easily  as  it  is  done  on  paper,  and  through  the 
agency  of  some  chemical  composition  which  would 
admit  of  employing  ceramic  or  vitrifiable  colours, 
and  burning  them  in,  a great  result  would  be 
attained,  and  a new  and  considerable  branch  of  in- 
dustrial art  might  thereby  be  opened.  Considering 
tbe  numerous  and  various  attempts  which  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  made  to  introduce  a sub- 
stitute for  glass  painting  in  tbe  decoration  of 
houses,  I believe  it  can  be  said  that  a want  was 
generally  felt  for  supplying  tbe  growing  taste  for 
pictorial  decoration ; for  glass  painting  is  an  ex- 
pensive process,  and  requires  also  a considerable 
time  to  obtain  a perfect  result.  There  is  a process 
known  as  lithophany,  or  transparent  china,  or 
biscuit  slabs,  which  are  now  made,  in  Germany 
principally,  and  some  very  good  specimens  can  be 
seen;  but  although  any  kind  of  subjects,  on  a small 
scale,  can  thus  be  represented,  and  with  a very 
good  effect,  the  slabs  are  heavy  and  thick,  and  can 
never  come  into  use  as  a substitute  for  glass 
painting.  Some  few  years  ago,  a new  mode,  which 
was  then  termed  “ potichomany,”  was  introduced, 
which  had  for  a short  time  very  great  success  : I 
allude  to  the  mode  of  pasting  coloured  prints  in- 
side a large  glas-t  bowl  or  jar,  and  applying  a thin 
layer  of  plaster  of  Paris,  in  a liquid  state,  so  as  to 
fix  the  paper  firmly,  and  create  an  opaque  back- 
ground, by  giving  substance  to  the  whole,  when 
seen  from  a distance.  Some  very  good  specimens 
of  this  were  obtained,  and  it  afforded  for  a time 
an  agreeable  occupation  to  many  a young  lady. 
Another  mode  has  also  been  tried,  and  some  very 
pretty  results  produced,  by  applying  prints  ob- 
tained by  lithoebromy,  or  litbographic  printing  in 
colours,  on  a pane  of  glass,  and  vanii&hiitg  them 
at  the  back  with  copal  or  some  such  varnish : 
these  will  for  some  time  resist  the  efi'ects  of  the 
weather  when  placed  in  a window ; and  this  is 
perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  glass  painting 
in  point  of  eftect  yet  achieved;  but  practically  it 
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does  not  answer,  for  the  varnish  will  not  stand 
exposure  to  the  werther  from  outside,  and  the 
constant  cleaning  gla.ss  requires  renders  it  liable 
to  be  injured,  so  that  the  design  soon  perishes. 

In  the  mode  which  is  now  for  the  first  time  in- 
troduced, no  such  danger  or  liability  need  be 
feared,  since  the  colour  has  been  firmly  fixed  in 
the  substance  of  the  glass  by  fire;  and,  being  com- 
posed of  the  same  elementary  materials,  has  be- 
come part  of  the  glass  itself,  and  can  only  be 
destroyed  by  the  glass  being  annihilated  by 
breakage. 

In  order  that  the  process  maybevery  distinctly 
understood,  I shall  now  describe  it  by  reading 
that  part  of  my  specification  which  relates  to  the 
placing  the  image  on  the  glass,  fixing  it,  and 
passing  it  through  the  fire. 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  improvements 
in  reproducing  photographic  and  other  pictures, 
engravings,  prints,  devices,  and  designs,  on  the 
surfaces  of  glass,  ceramic,  and  other  substances 
requiring  to  be  fired  to  fix  the  same  thereon. 

For  this  purpose,  I proceed  in  the  following 
way: -A  piece  of  glass,  which  may  be  crown  or 
flatted  glass,  being  selected,  as  free  from  defect  as 
possible,  is  firstly  well  cleaned,  and  held  horizon- 
tally while  a certain  liquid  is  poured  on  it.  This 
liquid  is  composed  of  a saturated  solution  of 
bichromate  of  ammonia  in  the  proportion  of  five 
parts,  honey  and  albumen  three  parts  of  each,  well 
mixed  together,  and  thinned  with  from  twenty  to 
thirty  parts  of  distilled  water,  the  whole  carefully 
filtered  before  using  it.  The  preparation  of  the 
solution,  and  the  mixing  up  with  other  ingre- 
dients, should  be  conducted  in  a room  from  which 
light  is  partially  excluded,  or  under  yellow  light, 
the  same  as  in  photographic  operating-rooms,  so 
that  the  sensitiveness  of  the  solution  may  not  be 
diminished  or  destroyed. 

In  order  to  obtain  a perfect  transfer  of  the 
image  to  be  reproduced,  the  piece  of  glass  coated 
with  the  solution,  which  has  been  properly  dried 
by  means  of  a gas  stove  (this  will  only  occupy  a 
few  minutes),  is  placed,  face  downwards,  on  the 
subject  to  be  copied,  in  an  ordinary  pressure 
frame,  such  as  is  used  for  printing  photographs. 

The  subject  must  be  a positive  picture  on  glass, 
or  else  on  paper  rendered  transparent  by  waxing, 
or  other  mode;  and  an  exposure  to  the  light  will, 
in  a few  seconds,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather,  show,  on  removing  the  coated  glass  from 
the  pressure  frame,  a faintly  indicated  picture  in  a 
negative  condition.  To  bring  it  out,  an  enamel 
colour,  in  a very  finely  divided  powder,  is  gently 
rubbed  over  with  a very  soft  brush,  until  the 
whole  composition  or  subject  appears  in  a perfect 
positive  form.  It  is  then  fixed  by  alcohol,  in 
which  a small  quantity  of  acid,  either  nitric  or 
acetic,  has  been  mixed,  being  poured  over  the 
whole  surface,  and  drained  olF  at  one  corner. 

When  the  alcohol  has  completely  evaporated, 
which  will  generally  he  the  case  iu  a very  short 
time,  the  glass  is  quietly  immersed,  horizontally, 
in  a large  pau  of  clean  water,  and  left  until  the 
chromic  solution  has  dissolved  off,  and  nothing 
remains  besides  the  enamel  colour  on  the  glass  : it 
is  then  allowed  to  dry  by  itself  near  a heated 
stove,  and,  when  dry,  is  ready  to  be  placed  in  the 
kiln  for  firing. 

It  may  be  stated  that  enamel  of  any  colour  can 
be  used,  aud  that,  by  careful  registering,  a variety 
of  colours  can  be  printed  one  after  the  other,  so 
as  to  afford  a perfect  imitation  of  a picture;  also 
that  borders  of  any  description  can  be  subsequently 
added,  without  any  liability  to  remove  or  even 
diminish  the  intensity  of  the  colour  in  the  first 
firing. 

It  will  be  easy  to  perceive  that  this  mode  of 
obtaining  an  image  on  glass,  in  an  absolutely 
permanent  substance,  and  of  any  description, 
colour,  or  size,  may  prove  of  considerable  ad- 
vantage and  utility  for  the  decoration  of  private 
houses,  and  also  for  public  buildings,  Now  that, 
by  means  of  the  photographic  art,  the  most  cor- 
rect views  of  any  object  or  of  any  building  or 
scene — even  portraits — can  be  faithfully  and  easily 
obtained ; when  we  see  every  day  the  results  of 
the  labours  of  photographers  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  in  the  shape  of  beautiful  prints;  when  we 
cun  be  made  acquainted,  without  leaving  home, 
with  the  actual  co.stumc,  habitations,  scenery,man- 
ners  almost,  of  all  countries, — for  instance,  China 
and  Japan,  which  have  but  recently  opened  their 
doors  to  European  civilization;  when,  through  the 
same  means,  we  are  able  to  see,  for  the  first  time, 
aud  the  learned  are  able  to  translate  from,  the 
graphic  reproduction  with  which  photography 
lurnishes  us  of  those  early  inscriptions  engraved 
on  the  rocks  in  Asia,  and  by  the  Egyptians  on 
their  splendid  monuments ; I need  only  point  out 
the  usefulness  of  the  mode  of  fixing  those  images, 


in  an  indelible  manner,  for  ornamental  as  well  as 
for  scientific  purposes. 

In  large  cities,  liko  London,  where  houses  are 
built  so  close  to  one  another;  in  how  many  places 
may  not  the  process  become  available,  by  enabling 
any  one  to  introduce,  for  a very  moderate  expense, 
pleasing  or  instructive  images  where  common 
plain  groundglass  isnowu8ed,to  shut  out  the  sight 
of  a disagreeable  object,  a dead  wall,  or  an  unplea- 
sant neighbour, without  diminishing  theamouut  of 
light  more  than  is  convenient. 

In  the  library,  fitting  subjects  might  he  intro- 
duced on  the  windows  by  a judicious  selection  of 
the  portraits  of  favourite  authors,  or  of  famous 
scenery  at  home  or  abroad.  In  the  dining-room, 
also,  appropriate  pictures  could  be  selected,  such 
as  flowers,  fruit,  or  game  subjects,  so  disposed  as 
to  harmonize  with  the  decoration  of  the  room. 
Even  for  domestic  purposes,  for  lamps,  or  screens, 
or  any  object  in  glass,  the  p’*oces3  will  be  found 
useful,  especially  on  account  of  its  rapidity,  which 
will  enable  the  manufacturer  to  execute  and  to 
deliver  an  order  at  a very  few  days’  notice. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Philip 
Palmer  would  express  his  obligations  to  Mr. 
Joubert  for  having  brought  forward  this  subject 
of  window  glass.  Important  as  the  subject  was, 
within  the  last  few  years  it  had  seldom  been 
brought  before  the  attention  of  this  Society. 
It  was  now  thirty  years  since  be  became  a 
member  of  the  Society ; and  he  recollected 
that  at  the  first  meeting  he  attended  the 
subject  was  that  of  window  glass,  and  he  be- 
lieved the  same  subject  had  only  been  brought 
before  them  two  or  three  times  since.  The  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
bringing  this  subject  forw.ard;  aud  the  approaching 
Exhibition  of  1862  would,  he  hoped,  probably 
furnish  another  occasion  for  doing  so.  With 
regard  to  the  antiquity  of  glass,  he  might  mention 
that  in  the  British  Museum  there  was  a specimen 
of  glass  said  to  be  of  a date  3,000  years  before 
Christ.  Whether  that  was  the  fact  or  not  he  did 
not  know,  but  it  was  certain  that  some  very  old 
specimens  of  glass  were  to  be  seen  iu  the  British 
Museum,  lie  quite  agreed  with  the  remark  in 
the  paper,  that  glass  was  so  cheap  and  common 
that  they  were  apt  to  lose  sight  of  its  immensely 
diversified  qualities ; and,  therefore,  any  attempt 
to  ornament  it  iu  this  beautiful  and  artistic  man- 
ner deserved  the  strongest  encouragement  of  all 
lovers  of  art.  There  was  a period  in  the  history 
of  the  importation  of  painted  glass  which  was 
personally  interesting  to  himself,  and  which  was 
spoken  of  by  Horace  Walpole.  It  was  matter  of 
history,  but  was  connected  with  his  (Mr.  Palmer’s) 
great-grandfather,  who  imported  large  quantities 
of  painted  glass  in  1753-4;  and  the  circumstance 
gave  rise  to  an  amusing  chapter  in  Walpole’s 
letters.  With  reg.ard  to  the  cost  of  glasspainting, 
he  did  not  know  that  that  was  a subject  which 
he  ought  to  touch  upon  in  the  presence  of  several 
eminent  glass-painters  whom  he  saw  in  the  room, 
but  he  might  venture  to  make  this  general  re- 
mark— that  a really  good  work  of  art  must  he 
well  paid  for ; and  if  they  employed  first-rate 
talent,  whether  in  painting  upon  glass  or  in  archi- 
tecture, that  talent  must  be  paid  for ; and.  glass 
painters  were  quite  as  much  artists  as  those  who 
painted  upon  canvas  or  paper.  With  regard  to 
the  decoration  of  glass  at  a moderate  expense  for 
the  purpose  of  shutting  out  the  view  of  dead 
walls,  or  a disagreeable  neighbour,  Mr.  Joubert 
bad  contrasted  this  process  with  the  use  of  plain 
ground  glass.  That  had  been  used  for  a great 
many  years  : enamel  patterns  had  been  produced 
in  such  immense  quautities  that  the  use  of  the 
latter  had  been  much  larger  than  that  of  plain 
ground  glass.  The  patterns  had  become  so  com- 
mon that  architects  were  always  seeking  for 
something  new.  This  process,  as  it  appeared  to 
him,  was  calculated  to  supply  that  want,  inasmuch 
as  it  enabled  persons  to  select  any  number  of 
subjects  and  have  them  reproduced.  Having 
been  connected,  as  he  aud  his  family  had  been, 
for  a century  and  a half  with  the  glass  trade,  he 
wished  to  expi*ess  his  acknowledgments  to  Mr. 
.lonbert  for  having  brought  this  subject  before 
them ; and  he  would  add  that  he  was  quite  sure 
all  who  were  interested  in  the  trade  would  be 
happy  to  give  him  the  support  which  his  ingenuity 
deserved,  and  to  assist  in  bringing  before  the 
public  this  very  beautiful  invention. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Peter  Graham, 

Mr.  Joubert  said,  with  reg  ird  to  the  size,  that 
the  specimens  he  had  exhibited  as  being  uuburnt, 
24  by  17^  inches,  were  the  largest  he  had  yet 
produced;  but  he  apprehended  the  size  was  only 
limited  by  the  dimensions  of  the  kiln.  There 
would,  of  course,  be  a little  more  care  required  in 
manipulating  upon  a large  picture,  but  there 
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would  be  no  difiioulty  in  producing  a picture  of 
3 or  4 feet  square.  The  only  difference  was  the 
greater  risk  iu  burning  it:  the  larger  the  surface 
of  glass  to  be  subjected  to  any  manipulation  or 
firing,  the  more  the  risk  was  increased.  As  to 
the  combinatiou  of  colours,  if  he  understood  the 
question  aright,  It  W'os,  what  combination  of 
colours  could  be  burnt  at  the  same  time.  That 
was  a question  which  he  was  scarcely  in  a position 
to  answer  with  certainty  at  present.  In  the 
specimens  upon  the  table  it  would  he  observed 
that  they  were  almost  all  of  one  colour.  He 
thought  it  better  to  produce  them  perfectly  in 
monochrome  in  the  first  instance;  and,  having 
mastered  the  difficulties  of  manipulation  in  one 
colour,  then  to  go  to  the  three  or  four  colours. 
He  would  call  attention  to  one  specimen,  having  a 
coloured  border  with  an  edging  which  had  the 
appearance  of  ground-glass.  It  was,  however, 
produced  by  a coating  of  flux.  The  coloured  bor- 
der was  also  added,  and  was  burnt  in  at  the  same 
time  with  the  white  enamel — all  in  one  firing; 
showing  that  a colour  and  white  enamel  could  be 
accomplished  at  the  same  time.  He  had  been 
able  to  produce  four  colours  in  one  burning.  He 
bud  no  doubt,  with  improved  manipulation,  a 
variety  of  colours  could  be  produced  at  one  firing; 
but  all  glass-painters  were  aware  that,  to  attempt 
to  produce  perfect  copies  of  pictures,  with  all 
shades  of  colours,  would  be  to  branch  into  another 
line  of  art.  Instead  of  being  mere  printing,  it 
would  become  regular  glass-painting.  It  had  been 
his  object  to  avoid  that  from  the  first.  Glass- 
painting was  executed  very  beautifully  in  this 
country  ; and  upon  that  subject  he  might  remark 
that  an  art  which  flourished  two  hundred  years 
ago  seemed  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  for  the  last 
one  hundred  years,  and  it  was  only  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  that  glass-painting 
had  seemed  to  have  revived.  Although  glass- 
painting  was  not  invented  in  England,  he  might 
say  that  this  was  the  country  in  which  that  art 
had  been  kept  alive  more  than  in  any  other.  The 
third  question  asked  by  Mr.  Graham  was,  with 
respect  to  the  size  to  which  pictures  could  be  en- 
larged or  diminished.  The  camera  was  the  instru- 
ment employed  both  for  enlarging  and  reducing. 
The  enlarging  of  desigus  through  the  camera  was 
practised  in  Baris  more  extensively  than  in  this 
country.  In  a short  time  there  would  be  an  exhi- 
bition here,  in  which  objects  would  be  shown  as 
large  as  life.  This  process  was  in  operation  at 
present  in  Paris,  but  a large  apparatus  was  now 
being  prepared  for  introducing  it  into  this  coun- 
try. With  regard  to  the  cost  of  these  specimens, 
as  compared  with  ordinary  glass-painting,  it  was 
difficult  to  give  an  answer  to  that  question,  be- 
cause there  was  no  fixed  price  for  glass-painting 
with  which  it  could  be  compared.  The  operations 
of  the  glass-painter  were  exposed  to  many  acci- 
dents. A work  which  had  occupied  weeks  or 
months  might  spoil  in  the  last  firing  ; therefore, 
the  risk  being  so  considerable,  was  one  reason  why 
the  price  of  glass-painting  must  be  arbitrary. 
Taking  the  average  of  the  smaller  specimens  ex- 
hibited, he  believed  they  could  be  sold  at  about  8s. 
per  square  foot.  He  had  no  doubt,  when  this  in- 
vention was  taken  up  generally  by  the  manufac- 
turers, the  cost  would  be  very  considerably 
reduced. 

Mr.  Bishop  remarked  that,  when  be  was  at 
Pompeii  about  two  years  since,  he  was  shown  a 
piece  of  plate  glass  about  three-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  iu  thickness,  which  was  the  earliest  specimen 
of  plate  glass  he  had  met  with. 

Mr.  Joubert  was  aware  of  the  fact  just  men- 
tioned; but  there  seemed  to  be  some  difficulty  in 
establishing  the  fact  that  it  was  really  glass. 
Some  learned  persons  considered  it  was  not  glass, 
but  merely  a piece  of  transparent  slate  or  mica 
that  was  used  in  ancient  times,  which,  through 
the  agency  of  fire,  when  those  cities  were  invaded 
by  lava,  had  assumed  the  appearance  of  glass.  It 
was  a great  question  whether  it  was  glass. 

Mr.  W illiam  Hawes  said  they  must  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion,  from  what  they  bad  heard,  that 
here  was  a new  application  of  one  of  the  newest 
and  most  recent  discoveries  connected  with  the 
art  and  industry  of  the  present  day.  Photography, 
a young  art,  was  applied  in  a new  form,  and  with 
great  facility,  to  produce  most  beautiful  eft'ects; 
and  they  had  been  told,  with  a degree  of  fairness 
and  candour  which  made  them  feel  satisfied  that 
every  word  was  true,  that  in  the  experience  of  only 
two  years  so  great  a proficiency  had  been  attained, 
that,  whereas  the  failures  were  formerly  fifty  per 
cent.,  they  were  now  reduced  to  not  more  than 
one  per  cent.  They  hud  also  been  told,  inci- 
dentally in  the  discussion,  that  the  art  of  painting 
upon  glass  had  fallen  into  neglect  for  a consider- 
able period  in  this  country,  but  had  again  pro- 
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t gressed  within  the  last  few  years.  It  was  about 
' 120  or  130  years  ago  that  the  excise  was  put  upon 
I glass.  The  effect  of  that  interference  was  to  check 
• t^he  application  of  glass  to  the  most  beautiful  pur- 
poses of  domestic  life.  About  100  years  ago  the 
art  of  painting  on  glass  relapsed,  and  had  only 
recently  revived.  It  was  singular  that  that  should 
be  just  about  the  time  when  the  excise  was  put 
upon  glass.  If  that  fact  was  incorrect,  his  reason- 
ing would  fail ; but  he  deduced  this  conclusion 
from  it,  that  this  was  another  instance  that  where 
there  was  entire  freedom  of  a manufacture  from 
fiscal  imposts,  men  like  Mr.  Joubert  could  study 
and  experimentalise  at  comparatively  little  cost ; 
whereas,  if  the  law  put  a high  duty  upon  this 
material,  the  cost  alone  would  almost  have  pre- 
vented the  advancement  of  such  an  invention  as 
this.  No  one  could  doubt  that  if  Mr.  Joubert  could 
produce  designs  of  this  kind,  at  a cost  of  Ss.  per 
foot,  in  the  present  stage  of  the  invention,  in  a 
few  years’  time  they  would  be  produced  at  a 
price  which  would  bring  them  into  common 
use. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OP 
1862  AND  ARCHITECTURAL  ART. 

The  Council  of  the  Ai'chitectural  Museum 
and  the  Committee  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society 
have  sent  out  a reminder  to  architectural 
artists  that  the  last  day  for  applying  for  space 
at  the  International  Exhibition  is  not  far  distant, 
although  the  limit  of  .Tune  1st  will  not,  it 
is  understood,  be  absolutely  insisted  on.  After 
pointing  out  that  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  has  appointed  a Representative  Archi- 
tectural Committee  to  take  steps,  in  concert  with 
the  Royal  Commissioners,  for  the  efficient  repre- 
sentation of  architecture  and  architectural  art  at 
the  coming  Exhibition,  they  say ; — 

“ The  Architectural  Museum  and  the  Ecclesiological 
Society  feel  that  they  break  no  confidence  when  they 
state,  that  it  is  equally  the  desire  of  the  Representative 
Committee  and  of  themselves  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
the  Royal  Commissioners  to  the  exhibition  of  architec- 
tural art  in  immediate  juxta-position  with  that  of  archi- 
tecture, and  they  therefore  trust  tliat  while  the  various 
artists  whose  performances  come  under  tlie  designation 
of  architec  ural  art,  will  jjot  neglect  to  make  their  sepa- 
rate applications  for  space  belore  it  is  too  late,  they  will 
be  willing  at  a later  period  to  co-operate  in  any  scheme 
for  the  arrangement  of  the  exhibition  of  architectural  art 
which  may  be  decided  upon  between  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Representative  Committee.” 


BIRMINGHAM  ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Archi- 
tectural Society  was  held  on  Thursday  evening, 
the  23rd  ulb.  The  report  of  the  Council  was  of 
an  encouraging  nature,  the  accounts  showing  a 
balance  in  favour  of  the  institution.  The  follow- 
ing gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year; — President,  Mr.  J.  G.  Bland;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr.  William  Hurrisj  Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  11. 
Botham;  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  Phipson. 
To  fill  up  v.acancies  in  the  council  the  meeting 
elected  Professor  Chamberlain  and  Messrs.  Charles 
Edge  and  Thomson  Plevius. 


PROPOSED  MONUMENT  IN  MEMORY  OF 
JOHN  BUNYAN. 

' The  committee  appointed  to  erect  a monument 
to  the  famous  author  of  “Pilgrim’s  Progress” 
are  continuing  their  exertions,  and  a festival,  as  it 
was  called,  was  held  in  the  Polytechnic  on  Mon- 
day evening  last,  in  aid  of  the  intention  j when, 

I in  addition  to  the  interest  of  a meeting  over 
which  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  presided,  there 
j were  several  relics  of  John  Banyan,  from  Bedford, 
exhibited — his  chair,  cabinet,  pocket-knife,  and 
’ other  things. 

I As  our  readers  know,  the  tomb  of  this  cele- 
I brated  man,  in  Bunhill  Fields,  has  been  allowed  to 
1 fall  into  a bad  state  of  decay,  and  but  for  the  care 
[ of  a gentleman  connected  with  the  ground,  who  had 
I an  inscription  cut  at  his  own  cost,  there  would  have 
I been  by  this  time  no  mark  visible  upon  the  tomb. 

1 For  some  time  past  endeavours  have  been  made 
; to  obtain  rriCans  for  the  pirrpose  of  restoration, 
and  also  for  the  purpose,  we  trust,  of  raising 
some  more  worthy  memorial  near  the  place  where 
Banyan’s  ashes  rest.  It  seems  to  us  remarkable 
that  in  this  respect  such  long-continued  neglect 
should  have  been  allowed,  and  that  there  should 
have  been  found  the  least  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
very  large  sum  for  this  purpose.  There  are  lew 
, persons  who,  either  in  scbool-boy  or  other  days, 
have  not  derived  both  instruction  and  pleasure 
from  the  delightful  dream.  I 

The  British  Museum  catalogue  of  hooks  I 
shows  an  immense  list  of  editions  of  the  “ Pii- 1 


grim’s  Progress,”  which  are  preserved  in  the 
library.  These  are  of  various  dates : some  are 
English  and  American  editions,  and  there  are 
others  in  the  languages  of  various  foreign  coun- 
tries ; millions  of  copies  have  been  circulated 
since  the  time  of  the  first  publication.  The  young 
are  charmed  with  the  adventure,  and  men  of 
mature  years  with  the  wisdom  and  truth  of  the 
imagery.  Although  Bunyan  lies  in  one  of  the 
burial-places  of  the  Dissenters,  and  himself  be- 
longed to  that  body,  yet  so  generally  is  his  most 
celebrated  work  appreciated,  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  expected  that  the  proposal  will  be  looked  at  in 
any  sectarian  spirit. 


WATER  FOR  JERSEY. 

The  public  meeting  of  the  St.  Heller  Water 
Company  was  held  on  Wednesday  last,  the  22nd 
instant,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Mayor. 
Judges  Le  Bailly,  Le  Quesne,  and  Nicolle,  with 
the  Dean  of  St.  Heller,  having  moved  resolutions 
in  a full  assembly  of  influential  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  they  were  carried  unanimously.  Subscrip- 
tions to  a considerable  amount  were  proposed, 
and  the  meeting  pledged  themselves  to  support ; 
the  project.  j 

The  Messrs.  Easton,  engineers  of  the  company, 
and  Mr.  Hardinge,  attended  as  deputed  by  the 
board  of  the  company,  registered  in  London  under 
the  19  & 20  Victoria.  That  Act  has  recently  been 
adopted  by  the  States  of  Jersey,  and  progress 
was  delayed  until  it  should  be  completed.  How- 
ever, it  had  been  sealed  a few  days  previously  to 
the  public  meeting,  and  thus  the  chief  apparent 
deficiency  of  the  prosperous  and  commercial  town 
of  St.  Helier,  will  soon  he  remedied. 

It  is  strange  that  in  the  exceedingly  beautiful 
island  of  Jersey,  where  there  is  an  abundance  of 
the  purest  stream  water,  a town  population  of 
35,000  inhabitants  should  be  at  this  day  dependent 
for  water  supply  upon  pumps  aud  wells,  and  more 
especially  since  a gas  company  established  there  is 
paying  large  dividends ; but  we  must  recollect 
that  magnificent  Paris  is  in  nearly  the  same  con- 
dition. The  latter  has,  nevertheless,  a large  section 
of  its  most  robust  labourers,  20,000  water-carriers, 
engaged  in  that  occupation.  In  Jersey,  however, 
it  is  otherwise,  and  there  is  no  want  of  occupation 
for  the  sinews  of  industry.  The  harbour,  the 
public  buildings,  and  the  whole  vicinage  are  im- 
proving as  rapidly  as  any  town  in  the  British 
dominions. 


SOAP. 

In  an  address  delivered  by  the  engineer  of  the 
Glasgow  Waterworks,  that  gentleman  remarked, 
that  Mr.  Porter  estimates  the  annual  consump- 
tion of  soap  at  9 2 lbs.  per  individual.  The  total 
population  of  Glasgow  may  be  taken  at  460,000  ; 
deduct  for  Gorbals,  110,000;  total  on  the  north 
of  river,  350,000.  Supposing  that  only  5^  lbs.  of 
soap  is  allowed  for  each  person,  it  will  give  72,000^. 
as  the  annual  cost  of  soap,  on  the  average  of 
the  country,  consumed  by  the  350,000  persons,  ou 
the  north  of  the  Clyde.  Since  the  introduction 
of  Loch  Katrine,  owing  to  its  softness,  careful 
returns  show  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  soap 
formerly  used  will  now  suffice.  If  these  calcula- 
tions were  applied  to  London,  the  saving  there, 
allowing  for  the  harder  character  of  the  water, 
would  amount  to  not  less  than  40O,00OL  per 
annum,  equivalent  to  the  interest  of  ten  millions 
of  money,  which  it  would  be  worth  the  while  of 
the  Londoners  to  pay  for  water  equal  in  quality 
to  that  of  Loch  Katrine. 


THE  GUARDS’  MEMORIAL. 

With  reference  to  what  has  been  said  by  our- 
selves and  others  on  the  subject  of  the  present 
aspect  of  the  Guards’  Memorial,  Waterloo-place, 
Mr.  Bell,  the  sculptor,  writes  to  us  as  follows : — 

“ I would,  in  the  first  place,  ask,  is  it  possible 
for  an  artist  to  pass  through  a more  severe  ordeal 
than  that  his  work  should  be  seen  in  the  centre 
of  London  in  an  incomplete  state?  Nothing  can 
be  more  just  than  the  observation  that  the  monu- 
ment at  present  has  but  one  front  of  interest. 
Also  that  the  figure  of  Honour  appears  small. 
But  why  does  she  appear  small  ? Because  at  pre- 
sent the  whole  pedestal  appears  a pedestal  to  tliat 
figure.  Were,  liowever,  the  sides  and  back  of  the 
middle  pedestal  duly  enriched  with  bronze,  accord- 
ing to  the  design,  and  thus  combined  with  the 
bronze  Guards  in  front,  the  pedestal  of  the  top 
figure  would  be  reduced  to  the  small  plinth  on 
which  she  immediately  stands;  when  she  would 
appear  of  the  just  size  as  a tinial  surmounting  the 
composition.  The  above  decorations  of  the  sides 
aud  back,  besides  enriching  these  faces  and  giving 


them  interest,  would  break  the  long  sloping  line 
of  the  pedestal,  and  present  a wholly  diflerent, 
and,  I trust,  picturesque  outline  in  all  views. 
Also,  if  these  were  added,  the  granite  itself  would. 
In  addition,  be  relieved  by  some  details  which, 
taken  with  the  above,  would,  I am  sanguine,  re- 
deem the  effect  from  its  present  crudity.  The 
statues  are  towards  the  south,  so  as  to  receive  the 
direct  sunlight,  but  the  various  secondary  deco- 
rations to  complete  the  trophy  of  guns  at  the  back, 
and  also  the  faces  and  profiles  of  the  sides,  would, 
I am  sure,  render  the  monument  picturesque  even 
as  one  comes  down  Regent-street.” 

We  should  prefer  it,  as  we  have  already  said, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  with  the  face 
towards  Regent-street.  If,  however,  it  is  tore- 
main  in  its  present  position,  something  more  must 
he  done  with  the  pedestal  to  render  the  monu- 
ment an  agi-eeable  object.  There  is  hut  one  opi- 
nion on  the  subject. 


SCOTLAND. 

Glasgou'. — The  Town  Hall  at  the  Cross,  erected  so 
long  ago  as  the  year  1636,  but  very  much  deserted 
and  neglected,  and  applied  to  questionable  pur- 
poses of  late,  is  to  have  another  chance  of  resusci- 
tation, according  to  the  local  papers.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  convert  it  into  a spacious  library  for  the 
use  of  the  citizens ; and  this  is  to  be  done  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a joint-stock  company. 

Leith. — A public  meeting  has  been  held  here, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  propriety  of 
having  powers  conferred  on  the  public  authorities 
for  widening  the  streets,  and  otherwise  improving 
the  town.  The  Provost  occupied  the  chair,  and 
referred  particularly  to  the  necessity  of  having  a 
I new  slaughter-house,  a larger  supply  of  Locheiid 
I water  for  sanitary  and  manufacturing  purposes, 
j and  a public  park  in  North  Leith.  Resolutions 
• favourable  to  the  purposes  of  the  meeting  were 
unanimously  passed. 

St.  Andrew's. — A new  Town  Hall  has  just  been 
erected  in  St.  Andrew’s,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
James  A.  Hamilton.  The  structure  is  in  the  old 
Scotch  Baronial  style.  Tlie  council  hall  is  38  feet 
in  length  by  24  feet  in  breadth,  and  18  feet  in 
height.  The  great  ball  is  75  feet  in  long,  36  feet 
broad,  and  28  feet  high.  The  structure  altogether 
measures  about  130  feet  by  90  feet.  The  external 
elevation  is  enriched  with  various  shields,  devices, 
and  coats  of  arms,  among  which  is  that  of  the 
late  Sir  Hugh  Playfair,  to  whom  the  improve- 
ments in  St.  Andrews  are  mainly  due,  and  by 
whom  this  building  was  originated  and  carried 
out. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Tuddenliam.  — On  Whit-Sunday,  Tuddenham 
Church  was  rc-opeued.  A new  east  memorial 
window  has  been  erected.  The  subjects  of  the 
window  are  the  following : in  the  centre  light  are 
the  Nativity  and  the  Crucifixion ; in  the  left, 
Noah  in  the  Ark,  and  St.  Peter  falling  into  the 
Sea,  the  Saviour  taking  him  by  the  bund ; on  the 
right,  the  Priests  carrying  the  Ark  of  the  Cove- 
nant over  the  Jordan  into  the  Promised  Land,  and 
St.  Paul  taking  leave  of  the  Ephesian  converts  and 
elders  on  the  sea-coast.  The  principal  tracery- 
light  contains  the  subject  of  the  Resurrection  of 
the  Saviour ; the  two  minor  tracery  lights  contain 
an  angel  each,  with  musical  instruments.  The 
work  was  executed  by  Mr.  F.  Preedy,  of  London. 
The  ancient  monuments  in  the  church  have  been 
restored.  All  these  have  been  executed  by  Mr. 
H.  Day,  of  Ipswich,  ecclesiastical  decorator.  An 
altar  table,  by  Mr.  lliiigbam,  of  Ipswich,  has  been 
placed  upon  a raised  dais  composed  of  tiles.  Be- 
neath the  window  is  a casing  of  stone  and  string 
course.  The  east  gable  has  been  adorned  with 
stone  coping,  surmounted  with  a cross,  and  the 
cross  on  the  east  gable  of  the  nave  restored.  The 
tiles  and  the  stonework  of  the  memorial  window, 
&c.,  have  been  done  by  Mr.  Farrow,  of  Ipswich. 

Battle. — The  tenders  fur  the  erection  of  two 
cbapels  in  the  proposed  cemetery,  Mr.  Carpenter, 
of  Hastings,  architect,  were  as  follows: — 


Howell j£825  0 0 

Nicholas  604  ig  o 

Jones  & Bridgeiand  (accepted)  . . 577  J 0 

For  the  laying  out  and  drainage  of  the  ground, 
the  following  were  sent  in : — 

Bridgeland  ^885  0 0 

Adds 649  0 0 

Howell  629  0 0 

King  Ifi  Son 610  0 0 

Sharon  (accepted) S50  0 0 


Slone. — The  parish  church  restorations  have 
been  carried  out,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Street,  architect,  by  Messrs.  Gumbrell  & 
Bills,  of  Dartford;  Mr.  Lockyer,  of  Greenhithe 
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and  Mr.  W.  C.  Middlotoa,  of  Gravesend.  The 
church  is  in  the  Early  English  style;  and  many  of 
its  features,  which  had  long  been  hidden  by  the  so- 
called  improvements  of  other  days,  have  been 
exposed  to  view,  and  the  proportions  of  the  build- 
ing are  now  quite  developed. 

Hove  {Brighton). — The  foundation-stone  of  a 
Congregational  chapel  and  school  has  been  laid  at 
Hove.  The  chapel  will  abut  on  North-place,  which 
will  form  the  direct  approach  to  the  suggested 
new  railway  station.  Villas  also  are  to  he  erected 
to  the  north  of  the  chapel ; so  that,  in  time,  it  will 
become  central.  Mr.  II.  N.  Goulty  prepared  the 
design  for  the  chapel  and  school,  which  latter  is 
already  in  course  of  erection.  The  style  is  Early 
English.  The  chapel  is  calculated  to  hold  800 
persons ; but  that  w’ill  not  he  commenced  just  j et. 
The  schools  will  consist  of  a principal  hall,  or 
school- room.  60  feet  by  30  feet,  with  an  additional 
class-room,  30  feet  in  length. 

Hatherley.  — The  corner  stone  of  a new 
vicarage-house  at  Down  Hatherley  has  been  laid 
by  the  incumbent,  the  llev.  W.  H.  Muddy,  who 
afterwards  entertained  about  twenty  of  the  work- 
men at  dinner.  The  building  has  been  designed 
by  Jlessrs.  Eulljames  & Waller,  and  will  be 
erected  by  Mr.  E^tenurt,  of  Gloucester,  builder. 

Coaies  {Gloucestershire). — The  parish  church 
has  been  reopened.  The  restorations,  now  com- 
pleted, have  not  affected  the  general  plan  of  the 
church.  The  works  just  completed  consist  of  an 
internal  restoration,  the  substitution  of  a chancel 
arch  for  the  plain  Norman  arch,  which  has  been 
rebuilt  in  the  north  wall,  to  give  access  to  a vestry 
hereafter  to  be  added.  The  chancel,  which  was 
formerly  shut  off  from  the  greater  portion  of  the 
church,  is  thus  opened.  A change  has  been  effected 
by  the  removal  of  a western  gallery,  which  con- 
cealed from  view  the  stone  .arch,  and  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  old  high  pews  which  boxed  up  the 
arcade  columns,  and  substituting  for  them  open 
benches  throughout.  These  are  of  stained  deal, 
with  oak  cappings.  The  chancel  has  been  re- 
arranged, a raised  sanctuary  formed  laid  with  tiles 
inclosed  within  bands  of  stone  in  ornaraental  pat- 
terns. The  chancel  has  been  re-roofed  with  an 
open  arched  timber  roof,  and  a new  east  window, 
with  tracery,  replaces  the  debased  window  for- 
merly existing.  The  roofs  of  the  aUle  aud  chapel 
have  been  stripped  of  their  plastered  ceilings, 
repaired,  aud  restored  to  their  original  condition  ; 
but,  on  opening  the  nave  roof,  it  was  found  that 
the  timbers  were  too  much  decayed  to  allow  restora- 
tion, and  a new  stained  deal  roof  has  been  erected. 
The  acc-oinmndation  in  the  area  of  the  church  has 
been  increased  from  180  to  211  seats.  The  cost 
of  the  restoration  has  somewhat  exceeded  600Z., 
and  an  additional  200?.  will  be  needed  to  accom- 
plish the  entire  restoration  contemplated.  The 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Wall  & Hook,  of  Stroud, 
under  the  superintendence  of  BIr.  Norton, 
architect. 

Bath. — The  tender  of  Messrs.  Bladwell  & Am- 
brose has  been  accepted  for  building  the  newllomau 
Catholic  eburcli  here,  the  foundHtion  of  which  has 
been  commenced.  The  site  chosen  is  in  a garden 
adjoining  the  road  leading  to  the  railway  station. 

Brecon. — The  tender  of  Messrs.  James  & Price, 
of  Cardiff,  was  conditionally  accepted  for  the 
rc.storatinn  of  the  tower  and  transepts  of  the 
Priory  Church.  The  Marquis  Camden  has  also 
appointed  the  same  builders  for  the  chancel, 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  restore  at  his  own 
sole  cost.  In  consequence  of  further  repairs  than 
were  at  first  contemplated  being  required  in  the 
tower  and  transepts,  the  subscriptions  already 
promised  have  been  found  to  be  insufficient.  The 
works,  however,  will  he  commenced  forthwith. 

Bhyl  {Flintshire). — The  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  church  has  been  laid  at  Hhyl.  The  proposed 
church  is  estimated  to  cost  about  8,000?.  Of  this 
sum,  2,000?.  only  have  been  promised;  but  so 
urgent  is  the  need  of  the  church,  that  the  com- 
mittee resolved  to  commence  at  once;  and  have, 
accordingly,  entered  into  a contract  for  the  nave 
and  the  aisles,  which  will  accommodate  about  800 
persons.  The  works  have  been  begun  ; and,  on 
Whit-BIonday,  the  foundation-stone  was  laid.  Mr. 
Scott  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Beanland,  of 
Brarlford,  V orkshire,  are  the  builders.  The  church 
will  be  built  in  the  Early  English  style  ; and,  when 
complete,  will  consist  of  nave,  north  and  south 
aisles,  chancel,  and  tower  at  the  east  end  of  the 
north  aisle,  with  a north  porch.  The  length  of 
the  nave  will  he  99  feet,  and  the  total  width  of 
the  church  rather  nv  re  than  63  teet : the  eh.incfl 
will  be  40  feet  9 inches  long  by  30  feet  wide.  The 
height  of  the  tower  and  spire  to  the  top  of  the 
vane  will  be  193  feet,  and  the  tower  will  be  21 
feet  square,  built  in  three  stages.  The  fittings 
inside  will  he  of  pitched  pine,  with  open  roof, 
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stained  and  varnished.  The  inside  dressings  will 
bo  of  Bath  stone,  and  the  outside  of  Cefu  stone, 
with  intermediate  surface  of  dressed  limestone. 
The  windows  of  the  aisles  are  plain  couplets  : tlie 
east  window  will  be  a three-light  window,  and  the 
west  a four. 

Lichfield. — A sculptured  font  for  Lichfield 
Cathedral  has  just  been  completed  by  Mr.  James 
Forsyth,  of  London. 

FranJeh'j.  — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Divine,  has 
been  laid  at  Frankhy.  The  church  is  being 
erected  by  subscription,  together  with  the  par- 
sonage. The  cost  of  the  church  and  parsonage 
will  be  upwards  of  4,000?.  Messrs.  Hay,  of  Liver- 
pool, arc  the  architects ; aud  BIr.  Thomas,  of  Oxton, 
the  contractor.  ; 

Chorlton-cum-Hardy.—ThU  village  is  likely 
soon  to  possess  a new  parish  church,  according  to 
the  Manchester  Courier.  The  style  of  architec- 
ture of  the  proposed  new  church  will  be  the  tran- 
sitiori  from  the  Early  English.  Par-point  stonH 
will  be  used  in  the  erection,  and  the  church  will 
consist  of  nave,  chancel,  aisles,  and  chapels.  The 
building  will  be  surmounted  by  a spirelet.  The 
interior  of  the  edifice  will  be  fitted  with  open 
seats,  the  aisles  paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  and 
the  roof  will  be  of  open  timber,  and  the  shafts  of 
the  arches  topped  with  foliated  capitals.  The  new 
church  is  to  accommodate  600  persons,  and  200  of 
the  sittings  will  be  free.  The  estimates  amount 
to  3,641?.,  hut  it  is  expected  the  entire  outlay  will 
not  fall  short  of  4,000?.  Messrs.  Pennington  & 
Bridget,  Blanchester,  are  the  architects,  and 
Messrs.  Ellis  & llinchlifle,  Manchester,  the  con- 
tractors. 

Cheetham  {Manchester). — The  first  stone  of  a 
new  Wesleyan  chapel  and  schools  has  been  laid  at 
Kydal  Blount,  Cheetham.  The  style  will  he 
Gothic,  and  the  cost  about  2,500?.,  most  of  which 
has  been  raised.  BIr.  Brown,  of  Manchester,  is 
the  architect. 

Presticich. — The  parish  church  here  has  been 
reopened.  During  several  months  past  various 
alterations  and  improvements  have  been  in  pro- 
gress. The  chancel  has  been  extended  and  restored, 
and  has  had  a new  cast  window  put  in,  with  roof- 
ing to  match  the  old  portion.  A new  vestry  has 
been  built,  A new  stained-glass  east  window  has 
been  inserted.  The  stained  glass  has  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes,  of  Loudon,  It  is  also 
intended  to  insert  stained  glass  in  a new  window 
west  of  the  font,  the  gift  of  BIr.  Percival,  of  Blan- 
chester. The  whole  of  the  ceiling  of  the  nave, 
and  the  old  portion  of  the  chancel,  have  been  re- 
stored, and  decorated  in  colours  and  gilding,  in  n 
manner  similar  to  ancient  painting  found  on  the 
old  timbers,  A portion  of  the  chancel  has  been 
reseated  with  open  oak  benches,  with  carved 
ends ; and  one  of  the  recent  improvements  has  been 
the  reseating  the  nave  in  a similar  manner,  the 
whole  of  which  reseating  is  free.  The  works  have 
been  executed  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Travis  & Mauguall,  architects. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

St.  Andrew's  Church,  Benton  {Lincolnshire). — 
In  this  church  a staiued-gla^s  window,  in  memory 
of  the  wife  of  Colonel  Reeve,  has  been  placed  in 
the  south  transept.  The  stonework  of  the  window 
consists  of  three  main  lights,  and  a tracery  head  of 
the  Early  Perpendicular  style  of  architecture,  the 
whole  of  which  has  been  cleaned  and  restored 
under  the  direction  ot'Mr.  S.  Green.  The  subject 
of  the  stained  glass  is  so  arranged  that  each  light,  so 
far  as  regards  the  figures,  is  complete  in  itself,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  whole  forms  one  picture,  illus- 
trating the  text,  “ Jesus  said  unto  her,  I am  the 
resurrection  and  the  life.”  In  the  centre  light  is 
represented  our  Lord  entering  the  house  of  ilartha 
and  Blary;  in  the  south  light,  Blartha  kneeling 
down,  aud  behind,  B-Iary  is  seated  in  contempla- 
tion and  prayer.  In  the  north  are  shown  the  two 
disciples  who  accompanied  our  Lord  on  this  occa- 
sion. The  artists  are  Blessrs.  Connor,  of  Loudon. 

Crayford  Church,  Kent. — This  singular  church, 
having  double  naves,  with  the  chancel  between, 
will  gradually  be  filled  with  painted  glass,  under 
the  zealous  aud  earnest  efforts  of  the  rector. 
The  new  cast  window  will  first  be  filled  w’lth 
pauited  glass  by  Blessrs.  Ward  & Hughes,  the 
designs  and  cartoons  of  which  are  now  being  pre- 
pared under  the  directions  of  Mr,  Joseph 
Clarke,  the  architect.  One  of  the  large  north 
windows  will  follow,  the  gift  of  a lady  connected 
with  the  parish;  aud  other  windows  will  pro- 
hiibly  be  taken  in  hand  before  the  works  now 
going  on  in  the  church  are  completed. 

Batchet  Church. — A window,  in  three  compart- 
ments, by  Blessrs.  O’Connor,  of  London,  representing 
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the  Resurrection  and  Ascension,  with  our  Saviour 
enthroned  above,  has  just  now  been  placed  in  the 
north  transept  of  Dachet  Clnirch,  in  memory  of 
the  late  John  Crake,  by  his  avidow. 

Gloucester  Cathedral. — A scaffolding  h.as  been 
erected  in  the  iutenor  of  this  cathedral  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  painted  glass  of  the 
great  east  window  prior  to  its  entire  restora- 
tion. The  glass,  wc  are  told,  will  be  forwarded 
to  Messrs.  Ward  & Co.,  of  London,  by  whom, 
under  competent  superintendence,  the  stained 
glass  now  remaining  in  the  window  will,  it  is 
said,  be  preserved,  and  the  window  completed,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  the  original 
design.  It  is  also  said  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  to  erect  immediately  two  win- 
dows of  Munich  gla-s  in  the  north  aislc.s.  The 
memorial  window  to  tlie  Rev.  BIr.  Evans  in  the 
south  aisle,  next  the  porch,  will  be  completed  in 
June;  and  the  memorial  window  to  be  erected  by 
Lady  Davey  in  the  sonlh  aisle,  will  be  commenced 
immediately. 

Bath  Ahhey  Church. — It  is  in  contemplation  to 
erect  a memorial  window  of  stained  glass  in  one  of 
the  small  windows  in  the  sour.h  aisle  of  the  nave 
of  the  Bath  Abbey  Church,  to  the  late  BIr.  Geo. 
Norman. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Paddington. — St.  John's  Servants’  School,  in- 
stituted by  the  lion.  Arthur  Kiunaird,  BI.P.,  and 
his  wife,  was  opened  on  the  Ifiih  May,  by  a public 
meeting  of  its  Iriends;  the  Earl  of  Shafeesbury  in 
the  chair.  The  principal  supporters  of  this  school 
are  BIr.  and  Mrs.  Kinnaird.  Upwards  of  6,000?., 
out  of  9,000?.  required,  have  already  been  raised. 
The  Bishop  of  Sodor  aud  Blan,  in  his  address  to 
the  meeting,  stated  that  the  intention  of  the  in- 
stitution was  to  provide  us  with  a class  of  supe- 
rior and  trustworthy  servants,  on  whom  wo  so 
greatly  depended  for  our  comforts.  The  architect 
of  the  building  was  BIr.  F.  W.  Porter. 

Ashford  {Kent). — The  committee  of  the  British 
Schools,  with  the  advice  of  the  committee  of  the 
Council  of  Education,  are  about  to  erect  new 
School-rooms  and  a teacher’s  residence,  towards 
the  carrying  out  of  which  the  latter  Lave  offered 
a grant  of  586?.  The  committee  have  accordingly 
secured  an  eligible  site,  near  Chart-terrace,  and 
the  cost  of  erection,  &c.,  will  be  from  1,400?.  to 
1,600?. 

High  Hrcall  {Salop). — New  schools  have  been 
opened  here.  The  buildings  have  been  erected 
midway  between  the  church  and  vicarage.  The 
schools  are  intended  for  girls  and  also  boys  until 
old  enough  to  go  to  the  free  grammar  school  in 
the  village.  The  buildings  are  of  brick  and  stone. 
The  style  is  plain  Middle  Pointed.  The  school  is 
siirmounted  with  an  oak  bell-turret.  The  cost, 
including  the  lence  walla,  will  be  about  600?.  The 
building  has  been  erected  by  BIr.  James  Night- 
ingale, from  the  designs  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  BJr.  J.  L.  Randal,  of  Shrewsbury, 
architect. 


HASTINGS  COTTAGE  IMPROVEMENT 
SOCIETY. 

The  Committee  of  the  Hastings  Cottage  Im- 
provement Society  inform  the  shareholders  in 
their  eighth  half-yearly  report,  for  the  six  months 
ending  10th  April  last,  that  the  Society  has  con- 
tinued to  increase  and  prosper  during  the  past 
six  months.  The  number  of  tlieir  bouses  now 
amounts  to  about  124,  and  the  number  of  tenants 
to  about  137.  The  purchases  of  fresh  property 
made  during  the  past  half-year  have  not  been 
very  extensive  or  very  important.  Nine  houses 
have  been  purchased  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints 
(in  Union  Row,  and  All  Saints-slreet) ; two  in, 
Sinnock’s  Square,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Clement ; 
and  three  in  the  parish  of  Ore,  just  beyond  the 
pay-gate  on  the  old  London  Road.  The  Society’s 
capital  has  increased  during  the  post  six  months 
from  11,950?.  to  14,000?.;  aud  the  number  of 
shareholders  from  fifty-seven  to  sixty-seven.  The 
average  amount  of  each  shareholder’s  investment 
continues  about  the  same,  viz.  209?.  The  price  of 
each  share  is  at  present  107?.  and  will  he  raised  to 
108?.  when  the  capital  reaches  16,000?.  During 
the  past  h.alf-yoar  the  Society’s  total  income  from 
ill  sources  bi)S  increased  from  651?.  18s.  lOd.  to 
756?.  IGs.  6d.,  and  the  net  income  from  389?.  5s. 
lid.  to  408?.  15s.  9d.  The  gross  rents  have 
increased  from  524?.  18-i.  4d.  to  599?.  93.  lid., 
tnd  the  net  rents  from  376?.  14s.  7d.  to  383?. 
Is.  4d.  The  usual  dividend  at  the  rate  of  6?  per 
-li-are  per  annum  has  been  paid  to  the  share- 
liolders.  The  average  arrears  of  rent  due  to  the 
Society  during  the  past  half-year  have  been  about 
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23?.,  which  is  a STiiall  sum  compared  with  the 
total  rental;  especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  the  rent  is  paid  in  advance,  and  that  few  of 
the  tenants  are  more  than  one  week  (which  is  in 
fact  the  week  in  advance)  in  arrear.  There  has 
been  no  loss  from  bad  debts;  and  of  the  sum  now  due 
for  arrears  it  is  expected  that  not  more  than  3?. 
or  4?.  will  be  eventually  lost  to  the  Society.  The 
loss  from  empty  houses  has  been  about  16?.  163., 
of  which  sum  nearly  three-fourths  were  due  to 
the  Tackleway  houses,  which  continued  unoccupied 
for  several  weeks  during  the  winter  months.  The 
Society’s  houses  have  been  frequently  all  occupied, 
and  there  have  seldom  been  more  than  two  or 
three  empty  at  the  same  time.  The  most  notable 
point  in  the  history  of  the  past  half-year,  con- 
tinues the  report,  has  been  the  laudatory  terms  in 
which  the  Society  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
public  journals,  both  in  this  country  and  on  the 
Continent  (see  the  Journal  des  Debate,  Jan.  19), 
and  (as  a consequence  of  this),  the  numerous 
applications  for  advice  and  information  sent  from 
other  provincial  towns  in  which  there  is  an  inten- 
tion of  endeavouring  to  establish  a similar  society. 
Perhaps  a still  greater  proof  of  confidence  is 
nftbrded  by  the  fact  that  several  of  the  share- 
holders residing  in  London  are  so  well  satisfied 
with  the  mode  of  operations  adopted  at  Hastings 
that  they  have  resolved  to  try  the  same  experi- 
ment in  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  Metropolis, 
and  have  themselves  advanced  the  whole  of  the 
money  required  for  the  purpose. 


THE  CONDITION  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

Circumstances  have  prevented  me  from 
writing  sooner  respecting  your  able  and  truthful 
articles  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  and  1 regret  that  in  some  quarters  the 
picture  of  that  ancient  town  has  not  been  kindly 
considered;  and  it  is  with  surprise  and  shame 
that  I find  this  to  be  the  case ; for  in  no  town  in 
this  realm,  taking  into  consideration  the  extent  of 
the  population,  have  so  many  men,  in  various  ways 
distinguished,  been  reared.  From  this  “canny” 
town  have  come  famous  admirals  and  soldiers.  In 
this  place  the  art  of  wood-engraving,  that  mar- 
vellous aid  to  education,  was  revived.  Mathema- 
ticians, philosophers,  poets,  famed  painters,  and 
men  of  medicine,  have  here  sprung  up.  A New- 
castle mau  translated  the  Scriptures  into  the 
Chinese  language.  Two  more  men  of  the  same 
locality  made  the  locomotive,  and  established  the 
system  of  railways,  which  is  doing  wonders  not 
only  in  this  land,  but  throughout  the  world.  It  was 
oue  of  these  Newcastle  men  who  planned  a railway 
through  the  ruinous  territory  of  the  Pharaohs,  who 
spanned  the  Menai  Strait,  and  the  vast  stream 
in  Canada.  Here  was  reared  the  Inventor  and 
manufacturer  of  the  rifled  cannon.  There  are 
other  celebrities  too  numerous  to  mention.  It 
can  also  be  said  that  in  few  other  towns  are  there 
to  be  found  so  many  useful  public  institutions,  or 
a greater  expression  by  the  inhabitants  of  liberal 
principles. 

By  the  skill,  energy,  and  honesty  of  one  man, 
who  in  this  town  was  educated  in  a charity  school, 
great  market-places,  exchanges,  and  streets  of 
palace-like  buildings  have  been  reared  : in  these 
houses  drainage  and  ventilation  have  been  well 
cared  for;  and  in  this  respect  they  contrast 
strongly  with  the  old  portions  of  the  north  of 
England  capital.  Notwithstanding  the  general 
intelligence  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  good  ex- 
ample which  lias  been  shown,  although  pestilence 
has  swept  the  place,  and  filled  it  with  mourning 
and  woe,  and  trade  has  at  times  been  almost 
stopped,  when,  in  certain  localities,  the  cholera 
raged  and  destroyed  human  life  with  greater 
rapidity  than  during  the  Great  Plague  of  London 
in  1665,  these  warnings  appear  to  have  been 
useless;  and  in  many  respects  the  town  is  exposed 
to  the  risk  of  another  attack  of  cholera  or  any 
other  similar  scourge. 

It  is  dilficult  to  imagine  how  this  can  be  allowed 
to  go  on.  Amongst  the  medical  men  are  gentle- 
men famed  for  their  skill  in  sanitary  science.  It 
has  been  shown  that,  by  the  draining  of  the 
Infirmary,  the  number  of  cures  has  largely  in- 
creased. By  means  of  the  Registrar-General’s  re- 
turns the  people  of  Newcastle  have  an  opportunity 
of  cottiparing  their  death-rate  with  North  .Shields, 
and  towns  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  where 
the  authorities  have  done  their  duty.  Every  week 
in  Newcastle  life  is  destroyed  by  the  wilful  neg- 
lect of  sanitary  measures ; and  it  is  certain  that 
in  no  place,  not  eveu  in  the  metropolis,  the  oM 
part  of  Edinburgh,  or  elsewhere,  are  tliere  to  be 
ibutid  any  conditions  so  dusgraceful,  and  contrary 
to  all  ideas  of  decency  and  comfort. 

This  seems  the  more  remarkable  when  we  con- 


sider the  immense  revenue  of  the  corporation, 
which  should  have  been  in  a great  measure 
devoted  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town,  and 
to  the  improvement  of  the  river,  which  is  in  a 
most  foul  state.  It  seems,  however,  that  those 
who  should  feel  an  interest  in  the  well-being  of 
the  town  and  its  inhabitants  look  on  with  apathy. 
With  one  or  tw'O  w'orthy  exceptions,  the  local 
press  have  neglected  their  duty  in  directing  atten- 
tion to  the  evils  which  exist,  and  have  eveu  endea- 
voured to  deny  the  existence  of  the  filth,  &c.,  which 
are  looked  at  with  wonder  and  disgust  by  every 
visitor.  However  the  facts  moutioued  in  the 
Builder  may  be  spoken  of  in  some  quarters,  there 
are  thousands  of  people  in  Newcastle — and  those 
who  reside  away  from  them  who  have  relations 
and  friends  there  acknowledge  the  correctness  of 
your  remarks — who  sincerely  thank  you  for  direct- 
ing attention  to  them,  and  hope  it  will  be  the 
means  of  rousing  the  right  spirit  of  the  inha- 
bitants who  are  not  interested  in  the  rotten  pro- 
perty or  in  continuing  the  dangerous  system  of 
drainage  (or  rather  the  waut  of  drainage)  in  so 
many  parts  of  the  town. 

A Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Man. 


SUNDAY  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

Last  Sunday  afternoon  I had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  assembled  in  the  palace  and  grounds  a 
vast  multitude — 40,000  people.  The  day  was 
delightful,  for  the  air  was  fresh  and  pleasant : the 
flowers  and  beautiful  greenery  in  the  foreground 
and  middle  distance,  and  the  landscape  and  the 
pure  grey  tints  of  the  grey  horizon,  together  with 
the  many  thousands  of  orderly  and  well-conducted 
visitors,  formed  a picture  which  has  seldom  been 
surpassed.  There  seemed  in  this  gathering  to 
be  people  of  all  classes  of  the  community : 
there  were  those  clad  in  the  gayest  dresses,  and 
others  in  well-brushed  and  homely  garments, 
who  did  nob  the  lees  in  consequence  enjoy  the 
matters  ofinterest  which  are  here  tobeseen.  This 
great  assembly  seems  to  have  originated  thus : — 
Some  time  ago.  Crystal  Palace  share  clubs  were 
established,  chiefly  by  small  bodies  of  working 
men.  The  average  price  of  a share,  including 
transfer  and  stamps,  is  about  SGs.,  and  this 
entitles  the  owner  to  admission  to  the  Palace  on 
every  Sunday.  These  tickets  make  the  possessors 
shareholders  in  the  company,  and  would  have  a 
value  if  put  into  the  market.  The  subscribers  to 
these  clubs  pay  a small  weekly  subscription ; and 
as  the  money  becomes  sufficient,  the  shares  are 
bought  and  balloted  for  by  the  members  ; and,  in 
the  course  of  time,  all  of  them  become  possessed 
of  shares.  Already  a number  of  shares  have 
been  distributed  amongst  the  working  classes 
by  this  means.  The  number  is  not,  however, 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  crowds  who  flocked 
to  the  Palace;  but  the  directors,  wishing  to 
encourage  this  scheme,  granted  a request  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  encouraged  the  club  shares, 
that  free  admissions  for  oue  Sunday  might  be 
extensively  distributed  by'  the  members  to  their 
friends.  This  plan  was  successfully  carried  out; 
and  certainly  the  result  of  the  experiment  was 
such  a grand  success,  so  far  as  the  general  conduct 
of  a Sunday  multitude  is  considered,  that  it  is  an 
additional  argument  in  favour  of  opening  places 
of  this  description  on  the  Sundays,  the  only  day 
of  the  week  in  which  numbers  of  the  pent-up 
Londoners  have  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  them. 
Sacred  music  on  a grand  scale  could  do  no  harm 
here  on  the  Sunday.  Some  dissatisfaction  was 
experienced  by  a collection  of  a penny  from  the 
visitors : this,  although  a voluntary  subscription, 
might,  under  the  circumstances,  have  been  as 
well  done  without.  An  Artist. 


FRAMING  MEDLEYAL  WOODWORK. 
Sir, — All  practical  workers  of  wood  who  visit 
the  Architectural  Exhibition  in  Conduit-street, 
and  especially  those  engaged  in  carrying  out  the 
designs  of  architects  who  excel  in  Gothic  architec- 
ture, will  be  attracted  by  that  excellent  piece  of 
workmanship,  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  which  you  gave 
an  engraving.  1,  however,  was  surprised  to  find 
none  of  my  own  class,  and  very  few  of  any  other 
class  of  visitors  at  that  roost  worthy  exhibition; 
and  cre  it  closes  I would  suggest  to  the  committee 
the  propriety  of  keeping  it  open  for  a week  or 
two  till  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  reduce  the 
price  of  a single  admission  one-half. 

■'cfore  ending  these  few  remarks,  I wish  to 
a question  concerning  the  proper  method  of 
.valuing  charafered  Medimval  woodwork.  In  this 
bookcase,  ju-'t  under  the  writing-table,  I find 
some  chamfered  framing  executed  in  just  the  same 
manner  that  a stonemason  would  do  it,  viz.,  the 


shoulders  are  all  square,  and  the  chamfer  is  con- 
tinued down  in  the  horizontal  part  of  the 
framing,  and  an  unsightly  little  piece  of  the  end 
of  the  grain  is  displayed.  Now,  sir,  I,  as  a prac- 
tical man,  conceive  it  to  be  a piece  of  bungling  on 
the  part  of  any  joiner  to  show  any  part  of  the  end 
of  the  grain  on  the  face  of  his  work. 

The  method  here  pursued,  which  I find  is  often 
followed,  may  be  adopted  by  the  direction  of  tbo 
architect,  in  order  to  preserve  the  Medimval 
character  of  tbo  work ; but  if  we  are  to  imitate 
our  forefathers  so  strictly  in  one  respect,  why  not 
in  every  other  ? Then  we  should  use  nails  in  the 
place  of  screws,  and  wg  should  have  sash-bars  as 
big  as  story-posts,  aud  panes  of  glass  that  w’6 
could  only  see  through  with  one  eye  at  a time. 

I. 


COMPETITIONS.— THE  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  OF  ENGLAND. 

A Competitor  complains,  with  justice,  that, 
wi-iting  for  the  particulars  and  conditions  of  com- 
petition ofiered  by  advertisement,  he  could  get 
none ; and  thus  continues  : — 

Doubtless,  competition  is  thoroughly  English ; and  one 
of  our  noblest  characteristics  is  the  love  of  a “fair  field 
aud  no  favour;"  but  tlie  slovenly  mode  in  which  compe- 
titions are  usually  carried  out  cannot  be  beneficial  to  the 
public,  or  otherwise  than  unjust  to  the  profession. 
Neither  can  it  eventually  be  productive  of  anything  but 
disappointment  to  both  parties. 

In  this  case  of  comfortably  housing  the  industrious 
class,  rcciuiriiig  no  transcendent  profess  ounl  skill,  yet  of 
much  importance  to  our  metropolis  aud  all  over-crowded 
towns,  as  well  as  to  their  concurrent  trades  and  manufac- 
tures; we  have  a public  committee  oflfering  a patri<itic 
premium  ; yet  unprepared,  at  almost  tlie  last  moment, 
with  the  particulars  of  instructions  and  conditions  of 
competitions  they  advertise  to  supply.  May  not  much  of 
the  irregularity  of  competitions  be  attributed  to  this 
slovenliness,  and  the  unrecompensed  services  of  a heavy 
corre-'pondence  most  dry  and  tedious  to  any  but  profes- 
sional men  ; also  to  the  legal  profession  ; who,  for  the  sake 
of  rtmote  contingencies,  irequently  offer  their  services  as 
honorary  or  assistant  secretaries,  when  net  one  of  the 
Board  knows  anything  of  the  commonest  detail  of  archi- 
tectural affairs?  Much  must  be  attributed  to  the  pre- 
vailing ignorance  of  the  actual  value  of  an  architect’s 
services ; indiicinga  large  portion  ofthe  public  to  consider 
their  remuneration  as  so  much  money  thrown  away,  and 
a great  saving  effected  by  dispeiisi  ig  with  them  as  much 
as  possible. 

Surety,  It  behoves  all  architects  to  do  justice  to  them- 
selves, at  least,  by  insisting  on  a fair  definitiou  of  the 
extent,  cla-s,  &c.,  of  the  accommodation  ri  rjuired,  and  of 
the  system  to  be  adopted  in  the  adjudication  of  the  pre- 
miums. If  a fair  field  and  no  favour  could  be  insured, 
many  a loyal  and  conscientious  man  would  strive  for  the 
chance  of  winning  credit  for  himself  and  benefit  for  both 
parties.  A StfiscaioBR. 


CARLISLE  CORN-MARKET  COMPETITION. 

At  the  la«t  meeting  of  the  Carlisle  Town  Council,  Mr. 
Irving  moved  that  3tif.  be  given  for  plans  of  the  proposed 
Corn  Exchange,  2'7.  to  the  first,  and  l(i/.  to  the  nextbest, 
and  that  the  plans  be  advertised  for.  Mr.  Porter  said  he 
did  not  object  to  a sum  of  money  being  offered  for  plans, 
but  he  thought  some  statement  ought  to  be  made  of  the 
sum  they  proposed  laying  out  on  the  building.  Mr. 
Irving  said  that  with  each  plan  they  should  desire  a cal- 
culation as  to  the  cost  of  the  building.  Mr.  Porter  said 
that  was  not  exactly  what  he  meant.  Ue  wanted  them  to 
say  how  much  money  they  intended  to  expend,  and  then 
get  plans  in  accordance  with  that  sum.  Mr.  Cowing 
thought  it  was  a waste  of  time  talking  about  the  subject 
at  all.  Koeruhody  knew  the  planx  were  all  gut,  and  rut 
and  dried  nlrendy.  All  that  was  wanted  was  the  money 
to  pay  for  them.  Mr.  Irving  remarked  that  i/  the  plans 
they  had  proved  to  be  the  best,  they  would  be  accepted. — 
The  motion  wa-*  ultimately  carried. 

The  advertisement  which  has  been  issued  offering 
these  munificent  premiums,  say  the  plans,  must  be  ac- 
companied with  a detailed  Cbtimate  of  the  cost,  anil  that 
the  selected  plans  aie  to  become  the  property  of  the 
Corporation. 

Do  these  intelligent  gentlemen  know  what  is  the  cost 
of  “ a detailed  estimate?"  Architects  degrade  them- 
selves and  their  profession  who  enter  into  competitions 
on  such  terms,  end  in  the  face  of  the  lact  that  plans  arc 
already  prepared. 


DIVISION  OF  WAREHOUSES  AND  BUILD- 
INGS FOR  TRADE  AND  MANUFACTURE. 
metropolitan  building-  act,  1855. 

Mkssbs.  Groves  & Sons  have  erected  a large  addition 
to  their  extensive  granaries,  at  Platform- wharf,  Rother- 
hithe-wall.  The  builder,  Mr.  Maeers,  was  summoned  by 
Mr.  Hesktth,  the  acting  district  surveyor,  before  the 
police  magistrate,  at  the  Greenwich  Police-court  (Mr. 
Maude),  for  having,  contrary  to  the  said  Act,  built  and 
made  to  the  warehouse  an  addition,  containing  more 
than  216,000  cubic  feet,  viz.,  430,000  cubic  feet,  and  not 
divided  by  party-walls,  in  such  manner  that  the  contents 
of  each  divison  may  net  exceed  such  first-mentioned 
number  of  cubic  feet. 

At  the  hearing,  rm  the  1st  day  of  May  la't,  Mr.  Honey- 
man  appeared  as  counsel  for  .Messrs.  Groves,  instruct. -d 
by  Mr.  Kearsey,  solicitor.  'Ihe  facts  of  the  case  nad  pre- 
liminary proceedings  were  admitted.  A model  of  the 
bnildiugs,  showing  tlic  manner  in  which  the  anriitions  hud 
been  made,  and  shouiug  the  communications  to  the 
several  floors  of  the  wartiiousc,  was  put  in  on  behalf  of 
Messrs.  Groves. 

Mr.  Hesketh  stated  that  the  addition  of  which  he  com- 
plained was  aiided  to  an  existing  warehouse  by  an  exten- 
sion on  the  west  side,  coiitsining  338,276  cubic  feet,  by 
one  at  tlie  north  end  containing  3D,6ig  cubic  feet,  mid  by 
raising  the  existing  budding  two  stories,  cimtaiiiing  an 
additional  52,200  cubic  feet,  making  a total  addition  of 
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430,000  cubic  feet,  of  which  the  parts  all  freely  intercom- 
municate  one  with  another,  and  with  the  previously 
e.xistiuB  building,  the  floors  being  ail  of  wood.  He  con- 
sidered that  he  had  only  power  under  the  9th  section  to 
deal  with  the  addition,  which  was  contrary  tothe4thrule 
of  the  27th  section,  as  it  contains  more  than  21 6,00n  cubic 
feet  without  being  divided  by  party  walls,  so  that  the  con- 
tents of  each  divi>ion  might  not  exceed  216,000  cubic  feet ; 
and  he  asked  the  magistrate  to  make,  under  the  46th  sec- 
tion. an  order  upon  the  builder,  commanding  him  to  com- 
ply with  his  requisition  so  to  divide  the  addition. 

Mr.  Honeyman  said  that  two  magistrates,  Mr.  Burcham 
and  Mr.  Elliott,  had  already  given  their  judgments  upon 
similar  cases,  and  produced  copies  of  their  judgments.  In 
the  former  case  the  facts  were  precisely  similar  to  the 
present  case.  He  then  showed  on  the  model  the  works 
which  had  been  done,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hesketh ; but  the 
magistrate  would  observe  that  there  was,  on  the  east 
side,  a stone  staircase,  with  a doorway  from  without,  by 
which  separate  access  was  afforded  to  each  story, 
there  being  no  iutenial  communication  whatever  be- 
tween the  stories,  except  by  going  out  of  one  on  to 
this  staircase,  and  thence  into  another  story.  He ' 
referred  to  the  third  rule  of  section  27,  preceding 
that  relied  upon  by  the  district-surveyor,  which  enacted 
that  “ If  a building  in  one  occupation  is  divided  into  two 
or  more  tenements,  each  having  a separate  entrance  or 
staircase,  or  a separate  entrance  from  without,  every  such 
tenement  shall  be  deemed  a separate  building  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.”  The  warehouse  is  “in  one  occupa- 
tion,” and  therefore  each  story  having  a separate  entrance 
from  without  inamely.  from  the  staircase),  is  to  be  deemed 
a separate  building ; and  inasmuch  as  none  of  the  separate 
stories  contain  more  than  216,000  cubiefeet,  there  was 
no  contravention  of  the  Act.  He  pointed  out  that  in 
addition  to  the  staircase  there  were  doors  to  each  story 
for  taking  in  goods,  and  they  also  gave  a separate 
entrance  to  each  story  from  without.  Mr.  Honeyman 
then  referred  to  the  definition  of  ” party  wall  ” in  sec- 
tion  3,  and  showed  that  it  only  applied  to  a wall  separating 
buildings  occupied  by  different  persons  ; and  therefore  this 
building,  being  all  in  the  occupation  of  Messrs.  Groves,  its 
division  by  party  walls  could  not  be  intended.  Counsel 
further  stated  that  the  question  was  one  of  great  moment 
to  his  clients,  n<it  so  much  on  account  of  the  expense  of 
erecting  the  wall,  but  because  it  would  prevent  the  venti- 
lation through  the  building,  which  is  so  essential  in  a 
granary,  and,  in  fact,  that  Messrs.  Groves  could  not  have 
erected  the  building  at  all  if  they  had  not  relied  upon 
former  decisions,  that  no  party  wall  is  required. 

Mr.  Hesketh  admitted  that  Mr.  Rurcham’s  decision  was 
given  in  a case  identical  in  its  bearings  with  the  present 
one,  but  he  could  not  admit  that  the  magistrate  took  a 
correct  view  of  the  Act,  inasmuch  as  his  judgment  went 
entirely  to  destroy  one  of  its  rules,  which  the  Legislature 
deemed  so  important,  that  in  the  66th  section,  where  the 
Metropolitan  Board  had  power  to  approve  of  the  construc- 
tion of  iron  and  certain  other  buildings,  their  power  to 
alter  this  rule  was  expressly  taken  away.  He  contended, 
both  from  the  context  and  the  general  intention  of  the 
Act,  that  the  word  “ building.”  in  the  fourth  rule,  was  not 
governed  by  the  definition  of  the  third  rule  (the  object  of 
which  he  endeavoured  to  explain) ; and  that  the  staircase 
which  was  relied  upon  to  give  separate  access  to  each 
story  was  in  fact  part  of  the  building. 

The  Magistrate  said  that  the  judgments  of  Mr.  Bur- 
cham and  Mr.  Elliott  would  have  very  great  weight  witli 
him,  and  that  he  should  reserve  his  judgment  until  he  liad 
an  opportunity  of  consulting  his  brother  magistrates, 
and  adjourned  the  case  to  the  14th  May. 

At  the  adjourned  meeting  Mr.  Maude  said  that  he  had 
given  much  consideration  to  the  subject,  and  in  the 
judgment  which  he  should  give  he  was  allowed  by  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Traill,  to  say  that  he  had  his  entire  concur- 
rence. He  could  not  concur  with  the  decisions  which 
had  been  stated  to  have  been  given  by  other  magistrates. 
His  judgment  was  on  two  grounds  a^inst  the  defendant. 
In  the  first  place,  after  carefully  considering  the  bearings 
of  the  Act,  he  did  not  think  that  the  word  ‘‘buikliiig” 
in  the  4th  rule  of  sec.  27,  could  be  intended  to  l>e  re- 
stricted  by  the  3rd  rule  to  a part  or  story  of  the  building ; 
for  With  the  context  it  reads,  ‘‘  Every  warehouse  or  other 
building  used,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  for  the  purposes  of 
trade  or  manufacture,”  &c.  A story  of  a building  could 
not  be  said  to  be  a ” warehouse ;”  nor  could  the  words 

building,  used  wholly  or  in  part  for  the  purjsoses  of 
trade  or  manufacture,”  he  restricted  to  a single  story. 
He  was  more  confirmed  in  this  view,  because,  as  far  as 
he  could  sec,  the  4tli  rule  would  be  rendered  inoperative 
by  the  interpretation  contended  for  by  counsel. 

But  even  if  the  word  ‘‘building ” is  governed  by  the 
definition  of  rule  .3,  he  could  not  admit  that  the  several 
floors  had  ‘‘  a separate  entrance  and  staircase,  or  a sepa- 
rate entrance  from  without.”  He  considered  the  stair- 
case to  form  a common  entrance  to  all  the  stories,  which 
was  shown  to  be  so,  because,  if  the  door  at  the  foot  were 
closed,  it  would  cutoff  the  acce.ss  from  without  to  all. 
With  respect  to  the  doors  to  each  story,  through  which 
merchandize  was  conveyed,  they  certainly  in  one  sense 
would  be  separate  entrances  from  without,  but  the  rules 
©flaw  would  rrquire  in  this  case  that  the  words,  ” having 
a separate  entrance  from  without,”  should  also  be  inter- 
preted negatively  as  “not  having  any  common  entrance 
from  without,”  otherwise  the  Act  could  be  easily  evaded 

At  a requestmade  on  hehalfof  Messrs.  Groves  the  case 
was  adjourned  till  the  29th  May,  in  order  to  give  time  for 
consideration  whether  they  should  appeal  to  one  of  the 
superior  courts,  or  comply  with  the  requisition  of  the 
acting  district  surveyor.  At  the  time  appointed  the 
parties  appeared,  and  informed  the  magistrate  that  Me.ssrs 
agreed  to  build  a party-wall  which  would 
divide  the  warehouse  into  the  divisions  required 

Mr.  Hesketh  mentioned  thacif  the  magistrates’  decision 
had  been  in  favour  of  the  defendants,  he  would  have 
had  the  legal  assistance  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  m obtaining  the  judgment  of  one  of  the  superior 
courts  on  this  case.  ‘■ 


SCREEN,  UPMINSTER  CHURCH. 

SiB,— Your  correspondent,  ” An  Essex  Organist  ” 
been  sadly  misinformed  in  reference  to  the  fate  of 
ancient  illuminated  oak  screen  in  the  parish  churc 
Upminster,  which  separates  the  north  aisle  from 
Mary's  Chapel;  for  instead  of  being  desecrated 
stroyid,  and  swept  away,  in  the  reckless  manner 
acnbeil,  the  intention  is,  very  carefully  to  preserve 
case  it,  during  the  progress  of  the  enlargement  and  rei 
ration  of  the  church  ; and,  at  the  completion  ofthcwoi 
to  leave  it  in  its  original  position. 

Some  panelled  wood-framing,  composed  partly  of  1 
and  deal  (grained  and  varnished)  of  bad  Classic  desigr 


modern  erection,  and  blocking  up  a portion  of  the  east 
window,  IS  intended  to  be  removed,  and  decoration  of  a 
more  ecclesiastical  character  substituted. 

Whether  ynur  correspondent's  “ pretty  good  autho- 
rity,” may  have  mistaken  the  fate  of  the  grained  framing 
for  that  of  the  oak  screen,  I know  not ; but  ‘‘  An  Essex 
Organist  ” may  consider,  that  his  authority  is  not  alto- 
geiher  reliable  in  the  matter  on  behalf  of  which  he 
solicits  your  protest.  \ViLLi.\ni  G.  Bartlekt. 


THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION  AND  THE 
BUILDING  ACT. 

At  the  resumed  hearing  at  the  Hammersmith  Police 
Court  of  the  case  against  Mr.  Kelk,  the  builder  of  the 
Great  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, for  not  giving  two  days’  notice  to  the  district  sur- 
veyor before  commencing  the  works, — 

Mr.  W.  Donaldson,  solicitor,  again  supported  the  sum- 
mons on  behalf  of  his  brother  ; and  on  this  occasion  Mr. 
Fladeate,  the  solicitor  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1862,  attended  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Pladgatc  said  that  he  understood  the  case  had 
stood  over  for  the  Metropolitan  Board's  approval  of  the  . 
plans.  He  had  now  received  a formal  approval  of  the 
plans  from  the  Board,  and  a copy  had  been  sent  to  the 
district  surveyor. 

Mr.  Donaldson  admitted  the  receipt  of  the  plans,  which 
were  produced.  He  argued  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
district  surveyor  was  not  superseded  by  tne  Board  of 
Works,  and  that  in  every  building,  whether  iron  or 
otherwise,  not  specially  mentioned  by  the  Act  as  ex- 
empted, the  district  surveyor  was  entitled  to  receive 
the  notice. 

Mr.  Fladgate,  on  the  other  hand,  c. intended  that  in  alt 
buildings  which  were  inapplicable  to  the  rules  of  the 
Building  Act  they  were  bound  to  apply  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  Board  for  their  approval  of  tiie  plans. 

The  defendant  said  that,  while  the  commissioners  were 
in  communication  with  the  Board  of  Works,  he  sent  a 
letter  to  the  district  surveyor  appri-ing  him  of  it,  and 
telling  him  that  he  did  not  like  to  interfere  with  the  two 
bodies. 

Mr.  Ingham  thought  that  would  amount  to  a notice. 

The  defendant  sa'd  the  letter  was  read  on  the  former 
occasion.  He  also  said  that  within  ten  hours  alter  the 
letter  was  sent  he  received  the  summons. 

Mr.  Donaldson  said  the  summons  was  obtained  before 
the  letter  was  received. 

Mr.  Alfred  Williams,  assistant  to  the  complainant,  was 
called  as  a witness,  and  stated  that  he  first  observed  that 
the  works  had  commenced  a month  ago  last  Monday. 
He  called  Mr.  Donaldson's  attention  to  them  on  the 
same  day.  and  a letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  Kelk,  requiring  a 
notice.  They  had  no  reply ; and  on  the  following  Thurs- 
day, he  (witness)  was  desired  to  obtain  a summons, 
which  was  granted.  On  the  following  day  Mr.  Kelk's 
letter  was  received. 

The  defendant  said  the  summons  was  served  on  Friday 
evening. 

Mr.  Ingham  said  they  had  no  right  to  begin  the  works 
before  giving  two  days’  notice. 

The  defeiiciaiit  said  he  quite  admitted  a notice  ought  to 
to  have  been  given. 

Mr.  Ingham  said  he  should  inflict  a nominal  penalty  of 
Is.,  and  2s.  costs. 

Mr.  Donaldson  applied  for  larger  costs,  as  it  was  a 
question  of  some  importance  to  the  complainant. 

Mr.  Ingham  ultimately  allowed  a guinea  costs,  which 
was  immediately  paid. 


'§aaka  g-iaiutb. 

Collieries  and  Colliers  : a Handbook  of  the  Law 
and  Leading  Cases  relating  thereto.  By  J.  C. 
Fowler,  Barristcr-at-Law,  &c.  London  : 
Longmans  & Co.  1861. 

The  great  and  growing  interests  involved  in  coal- 
mining seem  to  justify  the  publication  of  n work 
such  as  this,  in  which  these  interests  alone  are  the 
subjects  treated  of.  It  is  the  first  of  its  kind,  so 
far  as  regards  this  exclusive  devotion  to  mining 
interests;  and  is  intended  not  so  much  for  pro- 
fessional purposes  as  for  the  use  of  all  concerned 
in  collieries,  to  enable  them,  by  easy  reference,  to 
steer  clear  of  law-breakers,  and  to  transact  their 
business,  enter  into  contracts  between  employer 
and  employed  &c.,  and  be  versaut  with  what  is 
right  and  wrong,  legal  and  illegal,  in  respect  to 
all  such  topics  as  truck,  combination,  intimidation, 
rating,  inspection,  &c.;  without  a perpetual  recur- 
rence to  lawyers,  and  consequent  outlay  for  pro- 
fessional advice.  It  is  evidently  a useful  book. 


YARIORUiM. 

“ lerne ; or,  Anecdotes  and  Incidents  during 
a Life  chiefly  in  Ireland;  with  Notices  of  People 
and  Places.  By  a Retired  Civil  Engineer. 
London  : Partridge  & Co.  1861.”  This  is  a 
vivacious  and  rattling  volume,  lull  of  sprightly 
Irish  humour,  and  forms  a pleasant  companion  for 
a leisure  hour.  The  author  has  an  engineering  eye 
open  to  the  merits  of  various  locaUtie.s,  amongst 
those  which  he  visits  and  describes.  The  volume 

is  illustrated  by  engravinss. “ Statistical 

Papers  based  on  the  Census  of  England  and  Wales, 
1851;  and  relating  to  the  Occupation.?  of  the 
People  and  the  Increase  of  Population  18U-51. 
By  F . A.  Welton,  F.S.S.  London : printed  for  lI  -j 
Author  by  Savill  & Edwards,  Chaudos-str^'e., 
Covent  Garden.  1860.”  When  the  new  cena  ' 
returns  are  published  by  the  Registrar-General, 
these  papers  on  the  census  of  1851  will  be  e.x- 
tremely  useful  for  comparison ; and  we  may  then 
have  to  recur  to  them  as  a more  fitting  time 


for  detailed  notice. “Journal  of  the  Batli 

and  West  of  England  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce.  1861.  London:  Ridgway,  Piccadilly. 
Part  IL,  Vol.  IX.”  The  reports  and  papers  in 
this  volume  are  of  an  order  chiefly  useful,  of 
course,  to  those  engaged  or  otherwise  interested 
in  agriculture.  Some  of  them,  however,  may  be 
read  by  others  with  more  or  less  interest  or 
advantage.  There  is  a short  one  on  stable- 
fittings,  and  a more  important  one  on  the  profits 
of  small  farms,  by  Mr.  D;irby,  of  Lytchett,  in 
Dorset.  Mr.  W.  B.  Tegetmeir  has  one  on  poultry ; 
and  there  are  others  on  liquid  manures,  irriga- 
tion, embankment  of  marsh  lands,  &c. 


P:isaIIa:H£a. 

Slip  ON  THE  Metropolitan  Railway'.  — A 
slip  occurred  a few  days  ago  on  that  portion  of 
the  metropolitan  underground  railway  which  lies 
between  Judd-street  and  Wilsted-strcct,  but 
fortunately  without  injury  to  any  one,  and  also 
without  doing  any  damage  to  bouse  property. 
The  slip  occurred  in  au  open  cutting  in  the  road 
from  kerb  to  kerb.  We  are  not  inclined  to  aid 
in  raising  an  alarm  ns  to  the  accident : it  is  not 
more  than  might  be  anticipated  as  probable  in 
the  construction  of  such  a line  as  this. 

Brussels  Industrial  Exhibition.  — The 
Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on 
Education  have  received  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  a copy  of  a despatch 
from  her  Majesty’s  minister  at  Brussels,  an- 
nouncing the  intentiou  to  bold  an  Exhibition  of 
Industrial  Aids  in  Brussels,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Belgian  Government.  The  Exhibition  will  he 
opened  on  the  1st  of  August,  1861,  and  will  con- 
tain designs,  models,  and  finished  articles  con- 
nected with  industry,  produced  either  by  Belgians 
or  foreigners.  Among  the  production.?  are  enu- 
merated : — Architectural  desigus  and  models; 
designs  for  the  exterior  or  interior  decoration  of 
buildings;  for  cornices,  mouldings,  chimney-pieces, 
balconies,  &c. ; for  altars,  pulpits,  &c. ; for  furni- 
ture, paper  hunglnga,  inlaid  floors,  &c. ; for  stoves, 
grates,  lamps,  candelabra,  gates,  vases,  inlaid  work, 
glassware,  and  objects  iu  marble  and  alabaster.  The 
models  may  be  made  of  wood,  stone,  wax,  or 
other  substance.  There  is  a special  competition 
for  designs  for  furniture  and  decoration;  and 
another  for  metal  woi  k- 

Fire-Clay  Manufactures. — A paper  on  this 
subject  was  read  recently  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Ste- 
phenson, of  Throckley,  before  the  Society  of  En- 
gineers. Fire-clay  is  found  in  Wales,  Scotland, 
Stourbridge,  Leeds,  Dorset,  Surrey,  and  New- 
castle; but  the  paper,  iu  the  main,  was  confined 
to  the  nature,  manufacture,  and  use  of  the  New- 
castle quality,  as  that  with  which  the  author  is 
more  intimately  acquainted.  The  most  valuable 
property  of  fire-clay  is  its  plasticity,  or  the  pro- 
perty of  forming  dough  with  water,  sufficiently 
soft  to  take  the  most  delicate  impression  from  a 
mould,  and  so  deficient  in  elasticity  that  even  the 
slightest  indentation  is  lasting  and  permanent. 
The  most  prominent  physical  properties  of  clay 
are  its  plasticity  and  behaviour  when  exposed  to 
heat.  Exposed  to  the  most  intense  beat  that  can 
be  artificially  produced,  clay  refuses  to  become 
liquid,  and  acquires  at  most  a slight  degree  of 
flexibility.  Its  particles  then  cohere  so  strongly 
together  that  the  burnt  mass  is  hard  and  sonorous, 
although  still  porous  enough  to  absorb  water  with 
avidity.  Fire-clay  is  commonly  found  in  the  coal 
measures,  at  a great  depth  from  the  surface,  hut 
not  unfrequently  it  lies  on  the  top.  At  Throckley 
it  lies  immediately  below  the  coal  measures,  its 
thickness  varying  from  3ft.  to  18in.  Asa  rule, 
it  is  very  strong  and  hard,  and  cannot  be  worked 
to  advantage  without  gunpowder.  When  brought 
to  the  surface  it  is  exposed  to  tlie  atmosphere,  and 
soon  becomes  comparatively  plastic.  Difference 
of  opinion  exists  as  to  adopting  this  system,  inas- 
much as  a very  large  capital  is  necessary,  and  it 
lies  dormant  for  tlie  time  being.  The  clay  is 
ground  into  a fine  powder,  preparatory  to  being 
moulded  into  bricks,  gas-retorts,  etc.  With  clay 
in  good  order,  a skilled  workman  can  mould  from 
2,000  to  2,500  marketable  bricks  in  a day,  for 
which  he  gets  2s.  6d.  a thousand.  The  bricks  are 
afterwards  burnt;  a kiln  containing  about  13,000 
requiring  about  five  days  for  the  burning  process  ; 
and  during  that  time  it  consumes  from  twelve  to 
itteen  tons  of  coals.  The  value  of  fire-bricks 
depends  upon  their  fire-resisting  qualities;  and 
these,  again,  depend  upon  the  proportion  of  silica 
they  contaiu.  The  prices  average  from  40s.  to  SOs. 
per  thousand  in  the  Newcastle  district. 
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South  Kensington  Museum. — During  the 
Whitsun  week  there  were  19,599  visitors;  at  the 
Social  Science  conversazione,  Saturday  evening, 

976;  total,  20,575. 

Cambkldge  Ahchitectueal  Society. — The 
eACursion  of  the  Cambridge  Architectural  Society 
took  place  on  Monday,  the  20th  ult.  A party  of 
about  seventeen  started  with  coach  and  four,  and 
drove  over  to  Huntingdon,  taking  Long  Stanton, 
Over,  Swavesey,  and  Fen  Stanton  on  the  way.  At 
Long  Stanton  they  examined  the  church  of  St. 
Michael,  and  its  larger  neighbour  of  All  Saints. 
At  Swavesey  the  party  were  invited  by  Mrs.  Long 
to  view  the  old  Manor-house.  The  church  at 
Swavesey  is  in  very  poor  condition.  Fen  Stanton 
has  had  the  nave  lately  restored,  but  the  chancel 
looks  very  meagre. 

Society  tor  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Fine  Arts.  — The  fourth  conversazione  of  the 
season  was  held  last  week  in  the  Egyptian  Hall, 
Mansion  House,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord 
Mayor.  The  fine-art  collection  included  numer- 
ous paintings  of  high  order  of  excellence  by 
modern  artists,  with  specimens  of  sculpture  by 
the  first  living  masters.  A considerable  number 
of  works  of  art  had  been  lent  for  the  occasion  by 
private  collectors,  desirous  of  furthering  the  object 
of  the  institution.  The  Lord  Mayor  having 
opened  the  business,  the  hou.  secretary  (Mr. 
Ottley)  read  a paper  explanatory  of  the  origin, 
objects,  and  operations  of  the  Society.  A vocal 
and  instrumental  concert  followed,  under  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Jules  Benedict  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Gilbert. 

Tenders  foe  Paving  at  Hertford. — At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Hertford  Paving  and 
Lighting  Commission,  the  following  tender  from 
Messrs.  Ekins  & Sons,  being  the  lowest  sent  in, 
was  accepted,  and  the  whole  of  the  work  re- 
quired to  be  finished  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
surveyor  (Mr.  Wilds),  by  the  end  of  September 
next : 22-inch  tooled  York  paving,  in  mortar,  at 
9id.  per  foot;  old  paving  taken  up,  squared,  and 
relald,  at  3d.  per  foot;  new  Aberdeen  granite 
curb,  12  inches  by  6 inches,  at  Is.  lOd.  per  foot; 
old  ditto,  reset,  at  4d.  per  foot;  new  West  of 
England  ditto,  at  Is.  9d.  per  foot;  new  York 
curb,  9 inches  by  6 inches,  at  Is.  4d.  per  foot 
run ; new  large  granite  pebble  paving.  Is.  3d.  per 
foot ; ditto,  laid  in  concrete.  Is.  4d.  per  foot ; 
ditto  new  small  pebble,  laid  in  concrete.  Is.  3d, 
per  foot. 

Newsvendors’  Benevolent  Institution.  — 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  insti- 
tution was  held  on  the  24th  ult.,  at  Freemasons’ 
Tavern.  Mr.  Terry  presided,  and  the  attendance 
was  good.  The  report  stated  that  the  subscrip- 
tions for  the  year  bad  been  46^.  93.  6d.  This  was 
an  increase  of  71.  Os.  6d.  on  the  previous  year. 
The  donations  bad  been  38Z.  93.  8d.;  and,  after 
meeting  the  necessary  expenses,  a balance  of 
38L  98.  8d.  remained  in  the  bands  of  the  trea- 
surer. The  committee  regretted  that  their  funds 
would  not  allow  them  to  increase  the  number  of 
pensioners.  It  was  also  a matter  of  regret  that, 
as  the  subscription  was  only  5s.  per  annum,  a 
larger  number  of  the  trade  bad  not  joined  the 
institution.  The  report  was  adopted.  After  the 
business  bad  been  concluded,  the  company  assem- 
bled in  the  great  hall  to  celebrate  the  annual 
festival  in  connection  with  the  institution.  Covers 
were  laid  for  160.  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  was  to 
have  presided,  but  illness  prevented  his  attend- 
ance, and  his  place  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins.  The  subscriptions  amounted  to  almost 
100^. 

Artistic  Congress  at  Antwerp. — An  Artistic 
Congress  will  be  held  at  Antwerp,  on  the  19th  and 
20th  August  next,  in  the  Council-room  of  the 
Cercle  Artistique  Litteraire  et  Scientifique,  to 
which  artists  and  literary  men  of  all  nations 
are  invited.  The  programme  of  proceedings  indi- 
cates the  consideratiou  of  such  questions  as  that  of 
the  establishment  of  an  international  legislation  for 
the  full  suppression  of  the  piracy  of  works  of  art. 
There  are  also  questions  of  artistic  interests,  com- 
prising the  following  : — 1st,  Is  the  expression  of 
monumental  art  in  harmony  with  the  manifesta- 
tions of  modern  ideas  ? — 2nd,  Is  not  the  union  of 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  indispensable 
to  monumental  art?  What  reforms  should  be  in- 
troduced into  the  mode  of  instruction  in  the  fine 
arts  in  order  to  establish  that  union  ? — 3rd,  Is 
it  not  in  the  union  of  architecture,  painting,  and 
sculpture,  that  monumental  art  should  find  the 
elements  of  a new  style  which  ought  to  characterize 
our  epoch  ? Amongst  questions  of  philosophical 
interests  to  be  discussed  one  Is,  “What  affinity 
exists  between  philosophy  and  art  ?“  and  another, 
“Does  not  art  exert  a certain  infiuence  upon  the 
intellectual  and  moral  development  of  nations  ?” 
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Government  Turkish  Baths, — It  is  rumoured 
that  Government  intends  to  erect  Turkish  baths 
at  Aldersbott  for  the  use  of  the  camp. 

Chatham. — The  enlargement  of  Chatham  dock- 
yard, which  the  Government  has  determined  on 
carrying  out,  will  involve  the  expenditure  of 
nearly  1,000,000/.  sterling.  On  the  channel  side 
of  St.  Mary’s  Island  three  large  steam-basins  will 
be  constructed,  each  connected  with  the  other  by 
locks.  The  largest  of  these  basins  will  cover  an 
area  of  30J  acres,  with  a length  of  1,850  feet  on 
its  least  side,  and  a breadth  of  700  feet,  with  a 
depth  of  30  feet  at  neap  tides.  The  river  Med- 
way, for  some  distance  below  the  dockyard,  will 
also  be  deepened  to  form  a channel  600  feet 
wide  and  27  feet  deep  at  half-tide,  which  will 
give  31  feet  at  neaps  and  35  feet  at  springs,  so 
as  to  enable  large  line-of-battle  ships  to  ascend 
the  river  to  Chatham  dockyard. 

Sewerage  and  the  Prussian  Government. 
— A commission  from  the  Prussian  government 
having  visited  England  during  the  year  1860,  to 
inspect  the  sewerage  works  of  the  metropolis  and 
other  English  towns,  went  over,  amongst  others, 
Carlisle  and  West  Ham.  Mr.  R.  Rawlinson,  having 
afforded  assistance  and  so  facilitated  the  attain- 
ment of  the  object  of  the  Journey,  has  received  a 
letter  signed  “ Bernstorff,”  presenting  in  the 
name  of  His  Prussian  Majesty’s  Government  a 
copy  of  the  work  on  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  at 
. Constantinople  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
I assistance  afforded,  showing  a satisfactory  appre- 
ciation of  the  services  rendered.  We  may  sup- 
pose that  the  Prussian  government  have  some  idea 
of  moving  in  sewerage  and  drainage  works. 

Sales  at  the  Mart,  May  23.  — By  Messrs, 
Morris  & Son. — A ground-rent  held  under  lease 
for  92  years,  from  Midsummer,  1845,  on  No.  2, 
Howley-place,  Maida-hill  West,  Paddington,  of 
15Z.  per  annum — sold  for  300Z.  A ground-rent 
secured  upon  No.  3,  Howley-place,  of  15/.  per 
annum — sold  for  295/.  A ground-rent  secured 
upon  No.  4,  Howley-place,  of  15/.  per  annum  — 
sold  for  290/.  A ground-rent  secured  upon  No. 
10,  Howley-place,  of  15Z.  per  annum — sold  for 
300Z.  At  Garraway’s. — By  Messrs.  Farehrother, 
Clark,  & Lye. — A plot  of  freehold  building  land, 
situate  at  Clapham-rise,  having  a frontage  of 
58  feet,  to  Paradise -road,  by  a depth  of  110  feet. 
— sold  for  230Z.  A plot  of  freehold  building  land, 
situate  at  Clapham-rise,  having  a frontage  of 
58  feet,  to  Paradise-road,  by  a depth  of  110  feet, 
sold  for  235Z.  A plot  of  freehold  building  land, 
having  a frontage  of  50  feet  to  Lark -hall-lane,  by 
a depth  of  109  feet  and  105  feet  6 inches — sold 
for  260Z.  A plot  of  freehold  building  land,  with 
a frontage  of  73  feet,  to  Lark-hall-laue,  and 
100  feet  to  JefiVey’s-road — sold  for  500Z.  A plot 
of  freehold  building  land,  with  a frontage  of 
78  feet  by  183  feet  2 inches,  to  Jeffrey’s-road  and 
Little  Paradise-place — sold  for  675Z.  A plot  of 
freehold  building  land,  on  the  west  side  of 
Jeffrey’s-road,  with  a frontage  of  155  feet  6 inches 
by  185  feet  10  inches — sold  for  1,360Z.  A plot  of 
freehold  building  land,  with  a frontage  of  135  feet 
10  inches,  to  the  Clapham-road — sold  for  1,170Z. 

Railway  Statistics. — Mr.  Cleghorn,  of  York, 
the  secretary  to  the  North-Eastern  Railway  Com- 
pany, has  prepared  a summary  of  railway  sta- 
tistics, for  1859,  according  to  which,  as  appears 
from  the  York  Herald,  the  capital  authorized  on 
Slst  December,  1859,  was — share,  285,484,181Z. ; 
loan,  98,282,170Z. : total,  383,716,351Z.  The  capi- 
: tal  paid  up  at  that  date  was — 1.  Share,  ordi- 
nary, 184,560,019Z. ; preference,  63. 555. 179Z., — 
248.115,198/.:  2.  Loan,  debentures,  80,628,116Z. ; 
debenture  stock,  5,619,614Z. — 86,247,730Z. ; total 
capital  paid  up,  334,362.928Z.  The  length  of  line 
open  for  traffic  was  10,002  miles,  with  1,020  in 
course  of  construction.  The  total  number  of  per- 
sons employed  on  30th  June,  1860,  on  lines  open, 
was  127,450,  and  on  those  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, 53,923.  The  total  number  of  stations  was 
3,601.  The  number  of  passengers  conveyed  of 
all  classes  was  149.757,294,  exclusive  of  49,856 
periodical  ticket-holders.  The  miles  travelled  by 
these  passengers  amounted  to  2,018,767,803, 
giving  an  average  of  13i  miles  per  passenger. 
The  receipts  from  passengers  were  11,118, 579Z., 
or  an  average  of  Is.  6d.  per  passenger.  The  total 
receipts  from  passengers,  luggage,  <S:c.,  and  mails, 
was  12,537,493Z.  The  weight  of  general  mer- 
chandize conveyed  was  27,005,737  tons,  and  the 
receipts  8,373,283Z,  12  805,613  head  of  live-stock 
had  been  carried,  receipts  609,722Z.  The  total 
receipts  from  all  sources  amounted  to  25,743, 502Z. 
The  number  of  trains  run  was — passenger,  2,233,- 
696;  goods,  &c.,  1,361,152;  total,  3,594,848. 
The  average  receipts  per  passenger-train  were 
5Z.  126.3d.;  per  goods’  train  (including  minerals 
aud  cattle),  9Z.  143.  2d. 


The  Art-Exhibition  of  1861,  at  Dublin. 
This  exhibition  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  the  large  hall  in  front  of 
the  Royal  Dublin  Society’s  House.  The  hall  has 
been  furnished  with  pictures  and  statuary  for  the 
occasion,  and  the  organ  built  for  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition of  1855  gives  zest  to  the  whole.  The 
building  contains  double  the  number  of  pictures 
exhibited  in  1853. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Crawley.— 
Sir ; Under  the  head  “ Crawley,”  in  your  Church 
news  of  last  week,  partibnlars  were  given  of  some 
buildings  erecting  for  the  Roman  Catholics  there, 
which  require  some  notice.  It  is  right  yon  should 
know  that  Mr.  Benjamin  Ferrey  was  called  upon 
last  week  to  survey  these  buildings;  it  being  re- 
ported that  the  chapel  was  in  a dangerous  state, 
aud  that  the  roof  of  the  chapel  must  be  strength- 
ened considerably,  additional  buttresses  built  in 
the  halls,  &c.  The  buildings  are  a reproach  to 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  have  not  the  slightest 
pretensions  to  architectural  propriety.  The  mo- 
nastery, as  it  is  called,  is  like  a range  of  common 
stabling. — A.  B. 

Birmingham  Archeological  Association. — 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  and  Mid- 
land Counties  Archajological  Association  was  held 
in  the  lecture  theatre  of  the  Midland  Institute. 
The  report,  read  by  Mr.  Harris,  honorary  secre- 
tary, recorded  the  fact  that  two  excursions  were 
made  during  the  past  year ; and  that,  owing  to  tl  e 
unfavourable  weather,  they  resulted  iu  a loss  to 
th(5  society.  The  accounts  showed  receipts,  75Z. 
17b.  6d.,  and  outstanding  subscriptions,  21Z.  17s.  6d. 
After  the  report  and  accounts  bad  been  adopted,  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Sir  F.  Scott,  Bart., 
for  bis  services  as  president  during  the  past  year, 
and  he  was  re-elected  to  that  office.  The  vice- 
presidents,  Lord  Lyttelton,  Sir  J.  Pakington,  Sir 
E.  A.  H.  Lechmere,  Bart.,  Sir  T.  Wiunington, 
Bart.,  Messrs.  C.  H.  Bracebridge,  J.  T.  Chance, 
T.  C.  S.  Kynnersley,  C.  W.  Hoskyns,  and  T.  H. 
Galton  were  also  re-elected.  Professor  Chamber- 
lain and  Mr.  C.  E.  Mathews  were  elected  secre- 
taries, and  the  latter  gentleman  was  also  chosen 
treasurer.  Other  gentlemen  were  appointed  on 
the  committee.  The  next  excursion  will  probably 
be  made  to  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the  early  part 
of  June. 

Commissioners  for  the  Exhibition  of  1851. 
The  fourth  report  of  the  Commissioners,  dated  the 
3rd  ultimo,  says: — “Out  of  the  total  extent  of  land 
originally  purvhased  by  us  in  1852,  amounting  to  85 
or  86  acres,  thj?  various  appropriations  that  have 
already  been  made  for  the  purposes  of  the  De- 
partment of  Science  and  Art,  the  construction  of 
roads,  the  Horticultural  Gardens,  the  Exhibitions 
of  1862  and  1872,  and  the  erection  of  private 
houses,  have  absorbed  more  or  less  permanently 
not  less  than  70  acres,  so  that  only  14  or 
15  acres,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  land  forming 
the  Kensington-gore  estate,  remain  at  pre- 
sent unappropriated  to  the  development  of  the 
purposes  contemplated  by  our  charter;  and 
even  four  acres  of  that  amount  have  been 
temporarily  lent  for  the  Exhibition  of  1862.” 
A further  report  from  the  Commissioners  brings 
the  account  of  their  proceedings  down  to  the 
present  time,  when  the  gardens  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  are  on  the  eve  of  opening, 
and  the  second  Great  Exhibition  building  is 
begun.  To  the  Horticultural  Society  the  Com- 
missioners have  let  22  acres  of  the  land  pur- 
chased by  them  at  South  Kensington,  the  centre 
of  the  estate,  forming  an  ornamental  interior 
court  to  any  buildings  which  may  be  hereafter 
erected  along  the  fine  open  roads  that  have  been 
constructed  round  the  main  square  or  heart  of 
the  property.  The  receipts  from  the  gardens, 
after  paying  current  expenses  and  interest  on 
the  money  burrowed  by  the  society  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  gardens,  and  by  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  erection  of  arcades  to  enclose 
them,  are  to  be  divided  equally  between  the 
Society  and  the  Commissioners;  in  other  words, 
the  rent  to  be  half  the  profits.  In  these  new 
gardens  is  to  be  erected  the  memorial  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  towards  the  cost  of 
which  the  sum  of  6,000Z.  has  been  provided  by 
public  subscription.  The  report  contains  also 
the  official  documents  relating  to  the  second 
Great  Exhibition  of  1862.  The  land  for  it  is 
granted  by  the  Commissioners  of  1851  rent  free; 
aud  of  the  part  of  the  building  which  is  to  be 
of  a permanent  character  these  Commissioners 
are  willing  to  grant  to  the  Society  of  Arts  a 
long  lease  at  a moderate  ground  rent,  on  con- 
dition of  the  building  being  used  solely  for 
bolding  exhibitions  and  for  purposes  connected 
with  the  promotion  of  arts  and  manufactures. 
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Vegetable  GrtrE.— Common  animal  glue  is 
likely  soon  to  be  seperseded  by  paste  made  of 
gluten.  It  looks  like  glue,  and  is  quite  as  strong. 
Gluten,  which  is  to  be  had  at  all  starch  manufac- 
turers, will  dissolve  in  twice  its  weight  of  cold 
water,  and  may  be  used  in  a cold  state,  A kilo- 
grame  of  this  vegetable  glue  will  yield  three  when 
dissolved,  whereas  one  of  animal  glue  does  not 
yield  more  than  two. — Galignani. 

Geaed  Sfeeex  Dock  CoirpAxr  axd  theie 
WoEK3lEN.-r-We  Understand  that  the  workmen 
of  the  Gr.and  Surrey  Dock  Company  have  recently 
addressed  a letter  to  their  employers,  requesting 
an  abridgement  of  time  and  earlier  payment  on 
Saturday  afternoons.  The  boon  has  been  very 
wisely  granted  to  the  men  who  are  casually  em-  ' 
ployed  at  this  establishment,  and  the  result  is  : 
highly  favourable  to  tbeir  wives,  who  are  thereby  I 
enabled  to  obtain  choicer  commodities  in  the  I 
market  than  under  the  old  system.  The  men  are  [ 
now  about  to  thank  their  employers  for  this  con- ! 
cession. — Orr's  Kentish  Journal. 

The  Bi:iliii>'G  TRiBE  in  London. — On  Tues- 
day evening  a very  numerous  meeting  of  workmen  ^ 
in  the  different  branches  of  the  building  trade 
took  place  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  convened  by  the 
delegates  of  the  trades,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
men  were  still  disposed  to  persist  in  their  determi- 
nation to  oppose  the  hourly  system  of  payment,  as 
enforced  by  a few  of  the  master  builders.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Franklin,  who  opened  the  i 
business  by  expressing  his  sympathy  with  all  \ 
working  men.  Mr.  Potter  gave  a history  of  the 
dispute  from  its  origin  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  ' 
Allcroft  (carpenter)  moved  the  first  resolution : — , 
“ That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  system 
of  payment  by  the  hour  is  pernicious  in  its  in-  | 
tluence,  because  it  destroys  a maximum  day,  , 
leaving  the  workman  to  the  mercy  of  his  em- ; 
ployer,  by  cutting  off  all  the  privileges  he  has 
hitherto  enjoyed."  Mr.  Wheeler  (plasterer)  se»  \ 
conded  the  resolution.  Mr.  Quilter  (painter) ' 
moved,  and  Mr.  Davy  (carpenter)  seconded,  the  , 
following  resolution  : — “ That  the  thanks  of  i 
this  meeting  be  given  to  those  who  have  so  I 
liberally  contributed  towards  the  support  of  our  ] 
fellow-workmen  who  have  so  nobly  stood  out  ■ 
against  the  system  of  payment  by  the  hour,  and 
this  meeting  further  pledges  itself  to  render  them 
every  support  until  the  hour  system  is  with-  , 
drawn;”  which  was  supported  by  Mr.  Finlon,  I 
French  polisher,  and  carried  unanimously.  The  I 
meeting  separated  with  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  | 
chairman. 

Increase  of  the  Post-office. — In  1758,  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  Post-office  amounted  to 
222,075f. : the  charges  paid  were  148,345/. ; and 
the  revenue  or  profit  was  73,730/.  In  1859,  the 
gross  receipts  amounted  to  3,299,825/.,  the  cost  of 
management  was  1,853,953/.,  and  the  net  revenue 
amounted  to  1,445,872/,  From  this  latter  sum 
must  he  deducted  the  cost  of  the  packet  service, 
which  was  last  year  charged  to  the  Admiralty, 
and  then  amounted  to  1,069,778/.  The  enormous 
growth  of  our  foreign  and  colonial  commerce  is 
well  shown  by  means  of  the  public  accounts  of 
the  cost  of  packet  service.  We  find,  in  the  Post- 
office  accounts  for  the  year  1686-7,  that  the 
charges  paid  for  packets  that  year  were  916/.  at 
Harwich,  and  539/.  12s.  at  Dover.  During  the 
current  year  (1861)  the  Post-office  will  have  to 
pay  nearly  19,000/.  for  the  Dover  service  alone, 
and  238,500/.  for  carrying  the  mails  to  and  from 
the  West  Indies;  while  the  entire  packet  service 
of  the  year  is  estimated  to  cost  no  less  than 
994,956/.  The  Money-order  Office,  which  was 
established  as  a recognized  branch  of  the  Post- 
office  in  December,  1838,  has  developed  itself  in 
so  marvellous  a manner  as  to  make  all  compari' 


Harboene  School  Competition. — The  archi- 
tectural competition  for  the  new  schools  and 
school  house,  in  connection  with  St.  John’s  Church, 
Harborne,  has  been  decided  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Naden. 

Liquid  Glue. — The  following  recipe  is  given 
by  the  Neiv  York  Tribune  for  making  the  licpid 
glue,  now  so  popular  in  America : — In  a wide- 
mouthed bottle  dissolve  eight  ounces  of  best  glue 
in  a half-pint  of  water,  by  setting  it  in  a vessel  of 
water,  and  beating  it  till  dissolved.  Then  add 
slowly,  constantly  stirring,  two  and  a half  ounces 
of  strong  aquafortis  (nitric  acid).  Keep  it  well 
corked,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  It  is  a handy 
and  valuable  composition,  as  it  does  not  gelati- 
nise, nor  undergo  putrefaction  aud  fermentation 
and  become  offensive,  and  is  always  ready  for 


son  out  of  the  Post-office  itself  almost  in^poasible. 
In  the  first  year  of  its  official  ex.istence  this 


department  transacted  business  to  the  extent  of 
624,851/.,  the  number  of  these  transactions  being 
377,536.  Such  was  the  rapid  increase  of  this 
Office,  that  the  year  1850  showed  8,870,498 
tranmetions,  amounting  to  the  immense  sum  of 
16,977,563/.  Transactions  of  this  magnitude 
cannot  be  comprehended  without  some  difficulty, 
and  it  becomes  a matter  of  wonder  how  a depart’ 
ment  like  the  Post-office,  having  so  much  to  do  in 
what  may  be  called  its  legitimate  business,  can 
carry  on  a gigantic  banking  business  like  that  of 
the  Money-order  Office,  under  any  circumstances ; 
but  the  wonder  becomes  greater,  when  we  find 
that,  although,  in  1859,  there  were  13,936,637 
transactions,  amounting  to  26,536,390/.,  and  that, 
from  1841  to  1860,  the  total  number  of  transac- 
tions had  reached  184,150,225,  and  the  amount  of 
money  355,701,779/.,  yet  the  losses  sustained  have 
only  amounted  to  the  comparatively  insignificant 
sum  of  5,965/. — St.  James's  Uagazinc. 


“Notes  on  Art.” — Sir, — Can  you  find  me  a 
corner  to  explain  that,  while  sensible  of  the  claims 
to  public  notice  you  assign  to  my  pamphlet,  by 
comparing  parts  of  it  to  “ a dissertation  onthe  texts 
given  in  last  report  of  the  Art-Union  of  London,”  it 
was  actually  printed  prior  to  the  date  of  that 
report;  and,  as  a dissertation  is  commonly  under- 
stood as  a something  founded  on  and  following  a 
previous  statement  of  fact  or  principle,  I am  most 
anxious  to  free  myself  from  any  imputation  of  pla- 
giarism which  may  thereby  mistakenly  arise. — 
The  Author  of  “ Notes  on  Art : our  Public  Monu- 
ments.” 

Clubs  foe  Working  Men. — Vice-Chancellor 
Sir  William  Page  Wood  presided  on  Friday  night, 
the  24th  ultimo,  at  the  Clare  Market  Club, 
founded  by  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Robins.  The  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Colonnade  in  Clare  Market,  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Working 
Men’s  Club  recently  formed  there,  and  of  getting 
up  similar  institutions.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Robins, 
the  originator,  reported  that  there  were  now  70 
members.  For  twopence  per  week  a working  man 
could  spend  his  evenings  at  the  Club,  and  improve 
his  mind.  Lectures  were  given,  aud  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  bad  kindly  promised  one. 

The  Society  fob  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science. — A numerously  attended  conversazione, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  was 
held  on  Saturday  evening  at  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum.  The  company  numbered  nearly 
1,000.  The  art  galleries,  the  education  museum, 
the  food  collection,  and  the  animal  products 
miiseum  were  thrown  open  for  the  inspection  of 
the  assembly.  The  band  of  the  Isb  Middlesex 
Engineer  Volunteers  was  present,  and  played 
several  appropriate  airs  during  the  evening.  The 
meeting  for  tlie  current  year  will  be  held  at 
Dublin,  from  the  14th  to  the  2l8t  of  August. 

New  Water  Works  for  Hobart  Twon, 
Tasmania. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  tower 
connected  with  the  new  water  works  for  Hobart 
Town  was  laid  with  great  formality  and  cere- 
monial, by  the  Governor,  Sir  H.  E.  F.  Young,  on 
6th  March  last.  The  mayor,  in  an  address  to  the 
Governor,  stated  the  following  particulars  as  to  the 
works.  The  distance  of  the  main  reservoir  from 
Hobart  Town  is  about  two  and  a half  miles  from  St. 
David’s  Church.  The  ground  covered  by  it  is  seven 
acres  : tbe  sources  of  supply  are  various  springs, 
chiefly  forming  the  sources  of  supply  of  the  Brown’s 
River;  and  the  height  of  the  reservoir  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  is  440  feet.  The  quantity  of  water 
which  the  reservoir  is  calculated  to  contain  is  40 
millions  of  gallons;  and  the  daily  consumption  of 
the  town  is  between  500,000  and  600,000  gallons. 
The  quantity  of  water  in  store  may  be  increased 
by  the  construction  of  additional  reservoirs.  The 
council,  added  the  mayor  in  conclusion,  are  assured 
that  your  Excellency  will  feel,  with  them,  the 
highest  gratification,  that  very  soon  the  health, 
comfort,  and  cleanliness  of  Hobart  Town  aud  its 
vicinity  will  have  been  secured,  by  placing  at  the 
absolute  disposal  of  the  inhabitants  a super-abuu- 
dant  supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  water  for  a 
nominal  outlay  • an  element  which  Providence 
has  bountifully  placed  within  their  reach  for  their 
use,  health,  and  convenience,  and  for  which  benefit 
the  whole  population  must  feel  themselves  humbly 
and  truly  thankful.  Mr.  J.  N.  Gale  is  the  engineer 
of  the  works.  At  a dejeuner  afterwards  given,  on 
the  Governor’s  health  being  drunk.  Dr.  Hall  ad- 
dressed the  meeting;  and,  amid  other  topics,  ad- 
verted to  the  question  of  sewerage,  to  his  (Dr. 
Hall’s)  labours  with  reference  to  the  subject,  and 
the  satisfactory  state  of  the  public  health  in  con- 
sequence of  tbe  cleansing  showers  of  the  last  three 
months.  He  also  touched  upon  the  question  of 
public  fountains,  in  connection  with  the  projected 
monument  to  the  late  Sir  John  Franklin,  who  had 
taken  an  interest  in  vital  statistics,  when  eovemor 
of  this  Colony. 


Value  of  a New  Fixed  Dye.— Ten  thousand 
pounds  is  said  to  be  the  sum  offered  by  aManchester 
manufacturer  to  Mr.  Grace  Calvert  for  a new  dye 
that  shall  stand  the  sun. 

Highbury  Barn. — Sir : in  your  impression  of 
the  25th  May,  you  kindly  referred  to  my  prac- 
tical knowledge  as  foreman  of  carpenters  in  carry- 
ing out  the  difficult  piece  of  work  at  the  above 
pUce,  without  stating  my  name,  which  you, 
doubtless,  were  not  in  possession  of.  By  inserting 
this  in  your  valuable  journal,  you  will  oblige, — 
A.  H.  Smith. 


TEITDEKS 

For  Ludlow  Sewers,  Deodorising  Tanks,  Cattle  Market, 
and  Waterworks  Extension.  Mr.  T.  Curley,  engineer. 
Quantities  supplied : — 

Climie ^9,181  0 0 

Holmes 8,617  0 0 

Craven  & Treasure 8,162  0 0 

Clifford  8,120  0 0 

Edmunds  7 820  0 0 

CJarke 7,697  0 0 

Moore 7,535  0 0 

Mariott 7,521  0 0 

Clarke 7 355  0 0 

Brassey  & Field  7,321  0 0 

Pearson  & Son  7,028  0 0 

For  E.'stension  of  Maltings,  Leamington  Brewery.  Mr. 
R.  Davison,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Curtis:  — 

Clarke  & Son  46'4,86l  0 0 

Hart 4,823  18  0 

Ballard 4,5l6  8 8 

Gascoign  4,512  0 0 

Marriott  (accepted)  4,426  0 0 

For  St.  Mary’s  College,  Harlow.  Mr.  Withers,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Poland : — 

Macey .*3,884  0 0 

Sanders,  Brothers 3,581  0 0 

Mansflfld  i<t  Son 3,439  0 0 

Holland  & llanen  3,4(6  0 0 

Perry 3,070  0 0 

For  building  Three  Houses  aud  Shops  and  a Pair  of 
Semi-detached  Cottages,  at  Brixton-hill,  for  Mr.  Kelly. 
Mr.  Barrett,  architect: — 

Thompson *2,428  0 0 

Cole 2,U30  0 0 

Tarrent 1,994  0 0 

Glenn..  1.960  0 0 

Brake 1,927  0 0 

Smith 1,920  0 0 

Turner i,898  0 0 

Wallis 1,600  0 0 

For  Works  for  Mr.  Bevington,  at  Roupell-park, 
Brixton.  Mr.  John  Taylor,  Jun  , architect.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  Retldall ; — 

Lawrence,  Brothers  *’2,047  0 0 

Clements  1,935  0 0 

Pritchard  & Shelton  ] ,032  0 0 

Scott  1,758  3 0 

Smith j,749  0 0 

Downs 1,745  0 0 

Thompson 1,742  0 0 

Deacon  1,741  0 0 


For  taking  down  Workshop,  &c.,  and  building  on  the 
site  Two  Houses  and  Shops,  at  Church -hill,  Woolwich, 
for  Mr.  Francis  H.  Banuister.  The  contractor  to  be 
allowed  to  take  the  whole  of  the  materials  of  present 
structure,  and  to  use  such  bricks  only  as  approved  by  the 
architects.  Me.ssrs.  W.  Gosling  & Son,  architects,  Ike. : — 

Vaughan  ^490  0 0 

Thompson  480  0 0 

Champien 475  0 0 

Taylor 469  6 0 

Soimex  466  0 0 

Lidbetter  (accepted) 460  0 0 


For  a New  School-room  and  Class-room,  at  the 
Grammar  School,  Reigate.  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Pym,  architect, 
Reigafe : — 


Nigh  ilc 

Camber  (not  signed)  .. 

Carruthers  

Holdsworth 

Wesley  

Thornton  (accepted)  . . 


Building. 

Fittings. 

Total. 

*665  10 

*74  0 6 

*739  10  6 

661  10 
649  0 

82  2 0 

731  2 0 

565  0 

74  0 t 

659  0 0 

549  0 

77  111 

626  1 1 1 

554  0 

64  0 0 

618  0 0 

For  Sheds  aud  Works  for  the  Grand  Surrey  Canal 
Company 

Holland *’4,241  0 0 

-Aird 4,025  0 0 

Downs 3,8/0  0 0 

Perry  (accepted) 3,794  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Premises,  Nos.  1,  2, 
and  3,  Copthall-conrt,  City,  fur  Mr.  T.  Hendrey : — 

Duncan *1,480  0 0 

Harrison 1,357  0 0 

Shaw  & Piper  1,340  0 0 

Devereux&Son 1,320  0 0 

Tracey  1,23a  0 0 

Davis  1,098  0 0 

Hewett  1,080  0 0 

Cubitt 958  0 0 


For  partly  taking  down,  rebuildi.ig,  and  altering  Shop 
and  Wa'chnuses,  at  -Atherstone.  Mr.  Robert  Jennings, 
architect,  Atherstone ; — 

Spencer *1.242  0 0 

Fox  & Brother 991  10  0 


For  erecting  a cottage,  at  Fleetpond,  Kants.,  for  Mr. 
D.  McNab.  Mr.  J.  Swan,  architect 

Poole 0 0 

Martin  (accepted) 500  0 0 
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Kciccasth  (bfends  itself. 

HE  S'  Hoby  was  the  great 
boot-maker  in  Georgian 
times,  and  a fussy 
little  gentleman, 
who  was  not 
pleased,  said  to 
ll  him  with  dignity, 
‘ Mr.  Hoby,  I 
shall  dealwithyou 
no  longer,”  the 
renowned  fitter 
called  out  to  one 
of  his  assistants, 
“ Tom,  Tom,  put 
up  the  shutters, 
for  Mr.  W.W.W. 
Jones  has  taken 
away  his  custom 
and  of  course  we 
W;,i'h:ii^ii ' \\i  are  ruined.”  We 

shall  have  to  give 
the  same  orders  in  York-street,  for  the  Town 
Surveyor  and  the  Sanitary  Inspector  of  New- 
castlc-upou-Tyne  have  “unveiled  the  designs 
with  which  the  Builder's  attacks  on  the  chief 
towns  of  our  land  have  originated  and  been  con- 
ducted.” They  have  exposed  our  motives  (and 
pretty  base  they  show  them  to  be) ; and  they 
conclude  by  cherishing  the  idea  that  even  their 
“ bumble  endeavours  may  generate  such  a spirit 
of  resistance  to  this  arrogant  tyranny,  throughout 
all  our  municipalities,  that  their  citizens,  to  whom 
their  government  is  entrusted,  with  due  regard  to 
their  own  dignity,  will  no  longer  tolerate  these 
injurious  libels,  or  allow  them  to  circulate  with 
impunity  and  unchallenged  throughout  the 
country.” 

This  terrible  exposure  comes  toxis  in  the  shape 
of  a pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages,  headed,  “ Borough 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  llemarks  by  the  Town 
Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  on  an 
article  in  the  Builder,  headed,  ‘ Condition  of  our 
Chief  Towns  ; Ncwcastle-on-Tync.’  ” It  is  dated 
from  the  Town  Hall,  and  signed  “Thomas 
Bryson,”  and  “Thomas  Dawson.”  In  forwarding 
it  to  us,  Mr.  Bryson  writes, — 

“ If  truth  is  your  aim  (of  which  there  can  be 
no  doubt)  you  will  oblidge  [w]  by  inserting  the 
enclosed  in  your  columns,  and  thus  render  the 
town  its  due.” 

Wo  must  decline  to  ohlidge  as  requested.  In- 
deed, the  remarks  are  so  vulgar,  insolent,  and 
unfaithful,  that  we  need  give  but  little  attention 
to  them.  Of  the  insolence  of  the  writers  we  have 
already  given  specimens,  but  may  add  another.  For 
instance,  they  say  at  the  commencement,  “ This 
fearless  writer  has  exhibited  a disregard  of  facts 
probably  without  example,  even  in  the  columns  of 
the  Buildtr,  which  for  a series  of  years  has  assumed 
to  itself  the  special  task  of  attacking  and  dis- 
paraging all  the  towns  of  the  kingdom,  which 
have  not  adopted  the  ‘Health  of  Towns’  Act.’” 
And  this,  too,  although  the  surveyor  admits  in 
his  letter  that  truth  is  without  doubt  our  aim. ! 
And  now  as  to  their  untruthfulness.  We  said,  in 
our  first  article  on  Newcastle,  that  “ no  city  in 
the  world,  scarcely  Sodom  or  Gomorrah,  could 
have  received  more  potent  warnings,”  whether  by 
various  official  inquiries,  disclosures  made  by 
commissioners,  or  by  example  elsewhere;  whereas, 
these  veracious  Defenders  of  the  Dirt  assert  that 
we  have  poetically  described  the  condition  of  the 
town  as  “ worthy  of  the  fate  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,”  marking  the  passage  with  inverted 
commas,  as  if  it  were  a quotation.  We  need  keep 
no  terms  with  persons  who  can  be  guilty  of  such 
a shameful  perversion  of  the  truth  as  this. 


Making  a running  commentary  on  some  of  our 
complaints  (skipping  those  to  which  it  is  not  wise 
to  reply),  they  admit  in  effect  that  the  conditions 
we  have  described  do  exist,  but  point  out  that  we 
have — as  may  be  excused  in  a non-resident — 
placed  an  additional  syllable  to  an  entry — Salt 
entry — in  which  one  of  the  writers  “ was  one  of 
nine  sons  of  a single  family  (.^)  in  this  street, 
seven  of  whom  (only !)  reached  a vigorous  man- 
hood and  an  average  height  of  six  feet;” — that  we 
insult  both  decency  and  truth  in  stating  that  the 
public  privy  between  the  Milk  Market  and  the 
Swirl  is  capable  of  holding  half  a dozen  men  and 
boys  on  one  side,  and,  perhaps,  as  many  women  on 
the  other  side : “ The  place  in  question  was  erected 
in  1848,  with  eight  places  for  men  on  one  side,  and, 
as  an  experiment,  two  for  women  on  the  other 
side;” — that  our  note  of  the  open  sewer  running 
through  Pandon  Dene, among  the  garden-houses, — 
inhabited,  in  some  instances,  by  their  owners  and 
families,  — is  “ distorted,”  although  the  sewer 
“ certainly  still  remains  uncovered  for  a short  dis- 
tance between  the  gardens,  but  at  such  a distance 
from  the  houses  ss  scarcely  ever  to  be  offensive;” 
— that  there  is  no  such  person  as  Mr.  Matthew 
Plummer  residing  at  the  junction  of  Cowgate  and 
Broad  Chare,  “nor  are  we  aware  that  a wealthy 
hurgess  lived  there  within  the  memory  of  man, 
nor  a town  councillor  either  : Mr.  Benjamin 
Plummer,  a councillor,  has  a metal  warehouse 
there.”  At  such  slight  straws  as  these  do  drown- 
ing men  catch. 

The  writers  pretend  to  point  out,  as  we  have 
said,  the  probable  motives  which  have  prompted 
w’hat  they  term  our  “ attack  ” upon  the  large 
towns  of  England;  and  they  do  it  in  these 
words : — 

“ Exaggeration  and  misrepresentation  do  not  usually 
characterize  the  advocacy  of  individuals,  or  of  societies, 
in  the  pursuit  of  worthy  ends,  and  actuated  by  pure  and 
philanthropic  motive.s.  What,  then,  can  possibly  urge  the 
writer  of  these  articles  to  persist  in  an  incessant  calum- 
Tiious  crusade  against  so  many  of  our  respectable  Eng- 
lish towns  ? Arc  we  to  believe  that  the  editor  of  a merely 
technical  newspaper  in  London  can  be  more  an.xious  for 
our  preservation  from  disease  than  we  ourselves  are? 
The  preventives  and  remedies  are  as  impudently  paraded 
as  nostrums  in  a quack  advertisement,  which  are  only  to 
be  obtained,  of  course,  from  one  dispensary,  and  are 
urged  upon  us  with  a pretended  benignant  regard  for  our 
interests  and  protection.  May  not  the  well-founded 
apprehension  of  losing  their  salaries,  on  the  part  of  a 
conclave  and  its  staff  of  officials,  threatened  from  year 
to  year  with  cxiiiiction,  have  something  to  do  with  these 
unscrupulous  attempts  to  foist  themselves  on  the  public 
attention  and  service  ? " 

The  General  Board  of  Health,  if  there  still  be 
such  a Board, — for  it  is  so  long  since  we  have 
heard  anything  about  it  that  wc  are  half-disposed 
to  doubt, — will  be  somewhat  astonished  to  find  that 
we  are  the  exponents  of  their  views,  and  the  pre- 
servers of  Mr.  Tom  Taylor’s  salary. 

The  Surveyor  and  Inspector  conclude  with 
a flourish  of  tomahawks,  to  the  effect  that 
they  hope  the  ratepayers  will  agree  with 
them  “in  thinking  that  it  is  high  time  that 
the  mawkish  sentimentalisms  of  these  pretended 
philanthropists  should  be  denounced,  and  tboir 
impudent  pretensions  to  superior  knowledge 
proved  to  be  as  ill-founded  as  their  unscrupulous 
language  is  insulting  and  unmerited.” 

It  is  apparent  that  these  not  very  wise  officials 
started  upon  the  erroneous  supposition  that  we 
considered  them  to  blame  for  the  perilous  state  of 
their  town.  We  have  too  intimate  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  innermost  workings  of  municipal 
bodies  to  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  the  paid 
officials  hod  necessarily  a voice  in  the  matter.  We 
had  but  little  doubt  that  these  individuals  had 
performed  the  duties  intrusted  to  them  to  the 
best  of  their  “limited  liabilities:”  now,  however, 
wc  view  the  matter  differently. 

Amongst  their  erroneous  suppositions  is  a belief 
that  a “ rapid  perambulation  of  two  days,” — so 
precise  are  they, — furnished  us  with  all  the  data 
we  made  use  of.  For  a long  period  we  have  had 
our  eyes  on  Newcastle,  and  years  ago  alluded  to 
its  condition.  The  existence  of  evils  in  Newcastle 
is  a matter  of  common  notoriety.  Letters  In  the 
public  press,  calling  attention  to  the  deplorable 
state  of  things  as  at  present  existing,  are  con- 


stant. In  the  Koriliern  Daily  Express,  wTitcr^ 
are  ever  complaining  of  the  state  of  the  roads 
and  other  grievances.  Not  later  than  the  30th 
ult.,  one  writes  of  a slaughter-house  for  horses, 
established  in  a shed  over  which  the  Newcastle 
and  Carlisle  r.ailway  passes,  emitting  the  most 
noxious  exhalations,  and  from  which  the  flesh  of 
the  animals  is  sent  “ to  Shields  and  Sunderland, 
where  it  is  niaraifactured  into  polonies." 

The  writer  continues : — 

“ How  can  %ve  wonder  at  the  sweeping  strictures  on 
our  sarSitary  regulations  which  appeared  in  the  Builder! 
It  behoves  our  sanitary  conservators  at  the  present  tinae, 
now  that  the  weather  has  set  in  so  very  hot,  to  be  on  the 
i/ui  vice  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  health  of  this 
large  and  populous  town.  Too  much  vigilance  and  care 
cannot  be  taken  in  the  efforts  to  keep  our  town  in  a salu- 
brious state.  This  can  be  done  by  the  proper  function- 
aries exercising  ordinary  ingenuity.  Remember,  the 
cholera  of  1853,  and  that  in  1832  and  1833,  came  in  our 
midst  at  a time  when  sanitary  precautions  were  looked  on 
as  a myth  ; and,  when  the  authorities  had  to  battle  with 
this  dread  visitant,  they  were  staggered  at  the  laxity  of 
the  sanitary  laws;  and  before  they  could  remove  the 'cause, 
or  at  least  mitigate  the  predisposing  causes,  the  malignity 
of  the  disease  had  almost  decimated  the  population. 
After  the  calamity  had  abated,  what  was  the  result?  Why 
our  town  and  neighbourhood  were  characterized  as  ‘ cess- 
pools,’ and  a black  spot  on  the  planet. 

Shall  we  then  remain  apathetic,  and  wait  for  the  fiend 
that  shall  rouse  us  from  our  lethargy  to  action?  Let  us 
bear  in  mind  the  adage  that  ' To  be  forewarned  is  to  be 
forearmed.’  The  small-pox— that  most  loathsome  of  all 
diseases — is  already  prevalent  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
town.” 

Of  course  we  see  all  these  complaints  (docs  the 
surveyor?),  and  arc,  besides,  favoured  with  a mass 
of  similar  information  from  various  correspoudeuts. 
The  Daily  Chronicle,  in  an  article  published  last 
month,  says, — 

” Scarletiiia  of  the  most  teirib'y  malignant  kind  has 
been  decimating  our  infantile  population.  Tlie  poison 
distilled  among  the  abominations  permitted  near  the 
quay-side,  the  mephitic  vapours  exhaled  by  the  undrained 
and  unpaved  streets,  which  make  our  suburbs  a district 
of  mnd-canals,  and  the  accumulations  of  filth  in  that 
high-interest-paying  property,  the  ‘back  slums,’  have 
poisoned  to  the  death  the  dear  ones  in  hundreds  of 
houses.  The  fever  fiend  has  rarely  entered  a house  with- 
out leaving  one  little  victmi  silenced  for  ever.  In  many 
two  have  been  struck  down  with  such  suddenness  and 
violence,  that  death  has  ensued  before  medical  aid  had  a 
chance  of  dealing  with  the  di-ea?c;  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  case  has  been  pronounced  hopeless  almost 
before  the  parent  became  alarmed.  This  state  of  things 
would  disturb  any  set  of  men  except  those  who,  like 
some  of  the  members  of  our  corporation,  are  too  prone  to 
follow  in  old-fa^'hioned  paths,  to  notice  anything  which 
may  cause  a deviation  from  their  ordinary  routine,  or  in- 
volve an  outlay  to  landlords.  Being  owners  of  proiierty 
themselves,  they  sympathise  with  their  class.  The  more 
selfish  of  them  probably  reason  that  if  fever  kills  olfthe 
children  in  their  crowded  flats,  the  parents  will  have 
fewer  demands  on  their  resources,  and  will  be  better  able 
to  pay  their  rents.” 

We  might;  easily  fill  columns  with  similar  quo- 
tations; but  our  object  is  gained  when  we  show 
that  we  are  acting  without  beat,  fear,  or  favour, 
in  holding  up  to  view  all  disregard  of  public  health 
wherever  it  exists. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  paper  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  have  had  dozens  of  confirmatory  letters. 
One  iDllucntlal  gentleman,  a Justice  of  the  Peace, 
says ; — “ I was  at  that  much-vilified  city,  Lisbon, 
four  years  ago,  which  really  now  has  been  so  suc- 
cessfully improved  in  outw'ard  cleanliness,  that  I 
could  see  nothing  in  the  old  crowded  streets  in- 
habited by  the  very  poor  which  could  approach 
the  filth  of  Newcastle,  a.ave  perhaps,  one  single 
lane.  The  utter  recklessness  of  aught  but  greed 
of  gain  at  Newcastle  is  thoroughly  disgusting. 
Such  a town  ought,  by  the  rest  of  the  empire,  to 
be  voted  under  a beneficent  despotism  for  ten 
years.”  Another  correspondent  says : — “ The 
Builder  has  ably  sounded  one  more  warning  to 
the  Newcastleites ; but  I fear  they  are  too  far 
sunk  in  wealthy  apathy  to  give  practical  hoed  to  it. 
The  place  is  in  a moat  horrible  condition,  and  I 
can  vouch  for  the  moderation  of  the  description.” 
A third  says : — “ I must  congratulate  the  Builder 
on  having  taken  in  hand  a matter  of  such  im- 
mense importance,  and  made  public,  with  un- 
sparing truthfulness,  and  so  much  ability,  the 
result  of  the  inquisition.  These  strictures  are 
not  likely  to  pass  without  notice;  and  I hope  they 
will  irritate,  though  nothing  can  shame,  the 
municipal  authorities,  who  permit  this  cruel  and 
dangerous  state  of  things.”  This  is  testimony 
that  would  outweigh,  in  local  as  well  as  in  general 
estimation,  that  of  fifty  inspectors  of  nuisances, 
bound  to  please  their  masters.  The  press,  with 
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but  one  exception,  is  with  xis;  the  Qatesliead 
Ohserver,  as  well  as  the  Newcastle  &iiaTdian,  and 
the  journals  we  have  quoted,  being  stanch  sup- 
porters of  sanitary  improvements. 

We  shall  take  up  offending  or  model  towns  ac- 
cording to  convenience  and  circumstance,  un- 
biassed by  the  fact  that  they  are,  or  are  not,  under 
the  direction  of  the  General  Board  of  Health.  We 
may  take  a leap  from  Land’s  End  to  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed;  or  simply  step  across  from  New- 
castle to  her  “ delectable  sister,”  Gateshead, 
behind  whose  short-comings  we  perceive  the 
former  would  fain  hide  her  own. 

To  sum  up,  we  must  repeat,  with  a full  appre- 
ciation of  what  has  been  done  in  Newcastle,  that 
there  are  very  many  undrained  chares  in  the 
crowded  parts  of  it, — a statement  the  surveyor 
admits,  for  he  considers  them  amply  provided  for 
in  an  aiTangcment  which,  he  tells  us,  sends  “iron 
covered  carts  with  low  axles,  to  traverse  all  such 
localities  every  evening,  with  a bell  constantly 
ringing,  to  announce  their  approach  and  induce 
the  tenants  to  bring  out  and  deposit  their  refuse 
in  the  carts;”' — that  there  are  many  chares  occu- 
pied by  merchants  having  no  convenience  what- 
ever;— that  there  are  many  nettles  in  constant 
use — mere  rails  over  cesspools; — that  it  was  a 
glaring  error  of  judgment  to  fix  the  site  of  the 
new  cattle-market  iu  close  contiguity  to  the  great 
infirmary; — that  the  condition  in  which  the  roads 
arc  kept — whether  under  the  care  of  the  cor- 
poration, or  that  of  a private  company,  as 
alleged  in  the  “reply,” — is  very  far  from  com- 
mendable;— that  the  water  supply  is  notsufficiently 
abundant  at  the  season  it  is  most  iu  requisition — 
the  height  of  summer; — and  that  the  system — if 
there  be  any — by  which  the  public  health  is  sup- 
posed to  bo  ensured,  is  geuerally  defective;  in 
proof  of  which  the  substitution  of  an  evening 
patrol  of  tinkling  carts — like  those  dread  pro- 
cessions in  the  time  of  the  Great  Plague,  when 
the  bearers  cried,  “ Bring  out  your  dead” — fora 
hand-to-hand  and  energetic  grapple  with  the  diffi- 
culties and  expense  of  thorough  and  efficient 
drainage,  is  conclusive. 

Messrs.  Bryson  and  Dawson,  who  start  with  a 
falsehood,  and  talk  so  pertly  of  unveiling  our 
designs,  of  our  base  motives,  mawkish  sentimen- 
talism, aud  arrogant  tyranny,  may  be  very  decent 
citizens,  for  anything  we  know  to  the  contrary : 
they  may  p.iy  their  bills  and  take  proper  care  of 
their  families;  but  we  have  uo  hesitation  in  assert- 
ing, on  the  evidence  of  the  pamphlet  before  us, 
that  they  are  not  in  their  right  places  as  town 
surveyor  and  sanitary  inspector  of  the  ancient 
borongh  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


A SKETCH  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OP 
CARPENTRY.* 

The  art  of  carpentry  is  defined  by  Robinson, 
Tredgold,  and  others,  as  the  art  of  framing  timber 
I'ortlie  purposes  of  architecture,  machinery,  Ac.; 
and,  ill  general,  for  all  consider.ablc  structures. 
Considero<l  as  a branch  of  the  art  of  building,  it 
embraces  the  construction  of  the  framing  of  par- 
titions, lloors,  roofs,  Ac. 

It  is  needless  here  to  cuter  into  a description  of 
the  various  kinds  of  timber  used  for  building  pur- 
poses; the  red  aud  yellow  fir  from  the  north  of 
Europe  being  that  most  generally  used  in  this 
country,  it  is  easily  worked,  and  very  still'  for  its 
comparative  lightness;  and  for  durability  some 
authors  consider  it,  under  certain  circumstauccs, 
to  last  as  long  sound  as  oak. 

With  this  slight  introduction,  I will  endeavour 
to  condense  the  very  extensive  science  of  carpen- 
try into  as  small  a space  as  is  consistent  with 
clearness;  confining  myself  to  practical  remarks 
only ; and,  observing  some  sort  of  connection  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  several  contrivances,  I will 
commence  with  the  ordinary  wood  lintel.  It  is  a 
horizontal  piece  of  timber  over  a door,  window, 
or  any  other  opening  built  in  the  wall,  so  as  to  dis- 
charge the  superincumbent  weight.  If  the  wall 
be  very  thick,  more  than  one  piece  of  timber  will 
be  reijuired  iu  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  The 
general  dimension  is  3 inches  thick  for  an  open- 

* Read  by  Mr.  R.  O.  Harris,  as  elsewhere  mentioned. 
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ing  of  3 feet,  increasing  one  inch  in  thickness  for 
every  foot,  or  part  of  a foot,  over  the  3-feet  open- 
ing. When  the  opening  extends  to  about  12  feet 
or  more,  the  same  beam  is  more  commonly  called 
a bressummer,  and  brings  at  once  into  operation 
the  skill  of  the  carpenter  iu  strengthening  the 
piece  of  timber  by  mechanical  means,  so  that  it 
will  be  able  to  sustain,  not  only  its  own  weight, 
but  the  superstructure  it  has  to  carry.  All  hori- 
zontal beams  supported  at  their  ends  have  ten- 
dency more  or  less  to  what  carpenters  technically 
term  sag,  that  is,  to  drop  iu  the  middle  by  the 
force  of  their  own  weight.  To  counteract  this 
influence,  and  also  to  gain  the  greatest  effect  with 
the  smallest  amount  of  material,  recourse  is  had 
to  several  expedients,  all  tending  more  or  less  to 
strengthen  the  beams.  The  simplest  form  I know 
of  is  to  cut  down  a timber,  say  a foot  square  in 
the  centre,  reverse  the  grain  or  fibres  of  the  wood, 
and  screw-holt  them  together.  The  additional 
strength  gained  by  this  is  certainly  not  much.  The 
next  in  order  would  be,  inserting  between  the 
pieces  so  cut  a piece  of  oak,  or  wrought-iron, 
which  assuredly  strengthens  the  beam  consider- 
ably, and  is  frequently  resorted  to ; but  the  most 
scientific  manner  of  strengthening  a beam  is  by 
trussing  it, — an  operation  which  at  once  introduces 
us  to  two  very  important  mechanical  influences, 
namely,  compression  and  tension.  If  two  inflex- 
ible bars  be  inclined  to  an  angle,  and  the  other 
extremities  secured  to  another  bar  in  a horizontal 
position,  and  a weight  be  placed  oxx  the  angle  (or 
a screw  will  answer  the  same  purpose),  the  inclined 
bars  will  be  in  a state  of  compression,  while  the 
horizontal  bar  exhibits  a state  of  tension. 

The  simplest  form  of  trussing  a girder  is  to 
divide  it  into  two  halves  in  the  direction  of  its 
depth  and  length,  aud  insert  between  them  bolts, 
having  properly  formed  skew  backs  to  receive  the 
ends  of  the  struts,  which  may  be  of  oak,  or  any 
other  material  harder  than  the  beam;  and,  when 
fitted,  the  centre  bolt  or  bolts  are  screwed  tight. 

An  extra  force  you  will  perceive  is  now  added 
to  the  beam,  which  must  be  overcome  ere  the 
strength  of  the  same  untrussed  can  be  acted  upon. 
For  scantling  of  girders  of  various  spans,  see 
girders  for  flours  hereafter  (which  are  copied 
from  “ Gwilt’s  Encyclopa:dia,”  as  are  many  of  the 
scantlings  for  other  timbers  here  mentioned). 

Floors. — The  assemblage  of  timbers  used  in  the 
formation  of  a floor  may  be  classed  under  three 
heads — first,  single  Jlooring  ; stcond,  _/?oor- 

ing ; and  thirdly,  double-framed  Jlooring.  Before 
proceeding  further,  a few  words  as  to  plates.  A 
wall-plate  is  a horizontal  piece  of  timber  laid  on 
the  walls  of  a building  to  receive  the  timbers  of  a 
floor  or  roof.  Templates  are  short  pieces  of  timber 
sometimes  laid  under  the  ends  of  girders  or  other 
timbers  when  no  wall-plate  is  required  : it  should 
never  be  less  than  3 feet  long.  Wall-plates  and 
templates  must  be  proportionately  larger  as  the 
length  and  weight  of  the  floor  increase : their 
scantlings  will  in  this  respect  vary  from  4 V by  3 
to  7a-  by  5. 

1.  Single  flooring  is  formed  with  joists  reach- 
ing from  wall  to  wall,  where  they  rest  on  the 
plates:  in  common  work  they  are  simply  spiked 
to  the  plate  ; in  better  work  they  are  notched  to 
the  plate  aud  spiked. 

The  intervention  of  flues,  Ac.,  will  frequently 
prevent  the  ends  of  joists  resting  on  the  wall- 
plate.  In  such  cases  a piece  of  timber  called 
a trimmer  is  framed  and  secured  with  a 
wedge  into  the  nearest  joist,  which  is  then 
called  a trimming  joist : the  other  end  of  the 
trimmer  frequently  rests  on  the  wall  only,  but  it 
should  be  properly  notched  or  secured  to  an  iron 
corbel,  and  not  go  into  the  wall  (this  corbelling 
would  also  serve  very  well  for  corbelling  of  wall- 
plates,  but  a brick  corbelling  more  equally  distri- 
butes the  bearing).  All  trimmers  aud  trimming 
joists,  on  account  of  being  weakened  by  mortises, 
should  be  half  an  inch  thicker  than  the  other 
joists.  Herring-bone  strutting  Is  introduced  iu 
single  floors  when  the  bearing  is  over  ten  feet; 
and,  when  well  fitted  and  secured,  it  stiffens  the 
floor  considerably.  Single  floors  should  not  be 
used  for  floors  beyond  a bearing  of  15  feet. 

Tlie  following  table  of  scantlings  for  joists  will 
be  found  useful : — 

Length,  C feet 6 in.  by  2 in. 

„ 8 „ 2.V  7 

„ 10  „ 2‘-  „ 1\ 


„ 11  „ 2-1  „ 9 

„ 18  „ 2 .V  „ 12 

„ 20  „ 3 „ 12 

2.  A Double  Floor. — This  floor  is  formed  of 
three  bearing  timbers  : a bindingjoisi  (which  is  in 
reality  a girder)  ; a bridging  Joist,  notched  to  the 


binder ; and  a ceiling  joist,  also  notched  to  the 
binder.  There  are  two  or  three  ways  of  notching 
the  ceiling  joists:  they  arc  plainly  notched  and 
spiked  to  the  under  side  of  the  binder,  or  they 
are  notched  to  a fillet  nailed  on  the  binder;  and 
they  may  he  what  is  called  pulley-mortised  into 
them — that  is,  a chase  is  cut  in  the  binder  long 
enoxigh  to  allow  of  the  tenons  of  ceiling  joists 
being  obliquely  introduced  into  them,  aud  driven 
up  to  their  places. 

The  scantling  for  timbers  of  this  kind  of  floor 
will  be  the  same  as  given  for  double-framed 
flooring,  of  which  it  is  a species. 

Double-framed  Flooring. — In  double-framed 
flooring  the  binders,  instead  of  resting  on  the 
walls,  are  generally  framed  into  girders  reaching 
from  wall  to  wall. 

Bridging  joists  are  the  same  as  described  for 
single  flooring. 

Inasingle-joisted  floor,  the  whole  weight  of  the 
floor  being  equally  distributed  along  the  whole 
line  of  the  wall,  it  certainly  has  the  advantage  of 
a girder-framed  floor,  where  the  weight  is  trans- 
mitted by  the  girder  on  a portion  of  the  wall  only  ; 
and  it  is  also  usually  considered  that  a single- 
joisted  floor  is,  in  proportion  to  the  cubical  quan- 
tity of  wood  it  contains,  stronger  than  a framed 
floor.  But,  as  Treilgold  observes,  when  the  bear- 
ing of  the  joists  becomes  considerable,  the  ceilings 
of  single-joisted  floors  are  liable  to  be  affected  by 
the  natural  movements  of  the  timber;  and  at  all 
times  it  is  easier  to  execute  the  works  required  to 
prevent  the  transmission  of  sound  in  a framed 
than  in  a single-joisted  floor. 

Practically  the  limit  for  the  bearings  of  a single- 
joisted  floor  seems  to  be  fixed  at  from  20  to 
24  feet;  for,  although  it  is  possible  to  obtain  tim- 
bers deep  enough  to  carry  the  loads  of  lloors  of 
larger  spans;  yet  the  depth  becomes  so  consider- 
able as  to  render  the  use  of  framed  floors  pre- 
ferable, even  without  reference  to  the  danger  and 
inconvenience  from  the  shrinking  and  warping  of 
the  joists. 

A span  of  more  than  2-t  feet  can  rarely  be  ac- 
complished with  ordinary  timber  girders,  and  it 
therefore  becomes  necessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of 
trussed,  cast-iron,  or  wrought-iron  girders.  Of 
these  the  wrought-iron  girder,  from  its  lightness 
aud  elasticity,  is  very  much  used. 

Fartitions. — The  framework  of  timber  used  for 
dividing  the  iutcnial  parts  of  a house  into  rooms 
is  called  a partition  or  quartered  partition,  so 
named  from  the  use  of  small  timbers  called  quar- 
terings  j and  when  having  a solid  basis  tbrongbout 
its  whole  length,  it  requires  little  skill  in  the  for- 
mation, aud  is  generally  constructed  of  quartering, 
which  rarely  exceeds  41-  inches  by  3 inches,  unless 
required  for  very  large  partitions.  A piece  of 
timber  is  fixed  upon  the  wall,  which  is  denomi- 
nated a cill,  and  a corresponding  piece  above  called 
a head,  into  which  the  ends  of  the  quarters  are 
framed.  Occasionally  an  oblique  timber  is  in- 
serted in  the  form  of  a strut,  which  gives  addi- 
tional strength  to  the  partition.  When  the  par- 
tition is  to  be  lathed  and  plastered  only,  the  door 
and  end  posts  for  an  ordinary  dwelling-house  are 
generally  made  4 inches  by  3 inches,  the  lieads  and 
cills  the  same,  the  filling-in  timbers  being  4 inches 
by  2 inches,  and  about  1 foot  apart.  When  the 
partition  is  to  be  what  is  termed  brick-nogged, 
that  is,  the  interspaces  of  timbers  filled  in  with 
brickwork,  the  thickness  of  the  partition  will 
require  to  be  half-brick,  and  the  interspaces  of 
timbers  arranged  so  as  to  take  two  or  three  bricks. 

When  a partition  has  to  be  formed,  when  it  is 
nob  desirable  to  support  it  from  below,  it  must  nob 
be  allowed  to  give  any  of  its  weight  to  the  floor,  but 
assist  in  supporting  and  carrying  the  floor  above 
if  required.  To  do  this,  the  partition  is  formed 
into  a truss,  the  ends  of  which  are  supported  upon 
the  main  walls  of  the  building. 

The  principal  objects  to  he  remembered  in  the 
construction  of  framed  partitious  are  to  throw 
the  whole  weight  of  the  partition,  and  what  it 
has  to  carry,  upon  some  principal  wall  or  part  of 
the  building. 

The  simplest  form  of  accomplishing  this  is  where 
the  head  and  cill  are  secured  with  iron  straps  to 
the  angle  posts.  A king-post  is  framed  in  the 
centre  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  braces,  the 
, bottom  ends  being  well  secured  to  the  cill.  The 
quartering  is  then  filled  iu,  and  materially  tends 
to  stiffen  the  framing. 

The  use  of  iron  rods,  with  king  and  queen 
heads,  is  much  used  now,  and  has  the  same  ad- 
vantage here  as  in  roof,  of  screwing  the  joists  of 
trusses  firmly  into  their  position.  With  these  few 
remarks,  which  are  necessarily  incomplete,  I will 
pass  on  to  the  next  division,  which  is  roofs,  where 
I will  more  particularly  describe  the  several  ways 
of  connecting  the  ends  of  timbei’s  together. 
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I have  not  given  any  scimtling  of  timbers  for 

trussed  partitions,  on  account  of  the  variety  of 
circumstances  that  influence  their  construction ; 
for  what  would  answer  in  one  case  would  not  in 
another. 

Roofs.  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  system 
of  carpentry  requires  more  careful  consideration 
than  the  construction  of  the  roof;  for  upon  its 
proper  formation  depends  the  stability  of  the 
building,  and  the  safety  of  those  for  whose  shelter 
it  is  designed.  The  first  thing  I would  call 
your  attention  to  “ the  pitch  ” required,  and 
that  most  consistent  with  the  covering  employed, 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  this  climate.  It  should 
never  be  hidden  from  view  like  an  unworthy  ob- 
ject not  fit  to  be  looked  upon,  nor  ornamented 
with  useless  decoration  that  cannot  be  seen.  A 
very  lively  writer  of  the  day  observes, — “ It  seems 
therefore  a gross  violation  of  the  principles  of 
taste  in  architecture,  to  take  away' or  hide  the 
roof  of  a house ; and  it  must  be  ascribed  to  that 
rage  for  novelty  which  is  so  powerful  in  the  minds 
of  the  rich.  Our  ancestors  seem  to  have  been  of  a 
very  diftereut  opinion,  and  turned  their  attention 
to  the  ornamenting  of  their  roofs  as  much  as  any 
other  part  of  the  building.  They  showed  them  in 
the  most  conspicuous  manner ; running  them  up  to 
a great  height;  broke  them  into  a thousand  fanci- 
ful shapes,  and  stuck  them  full  of  highly-dressed 
windows.  We  laugh  at  this,  and  call  it  Gothic 
and  clumsy ; and  our  great  architects  conceal  the 
roof  altogether  by  parapets,  balustrades,  and 
other  contrivances.  Our  forefathers  certainly  did 
oflend  against  the  maxims  of  true  taste,  when 
they  enriched  a part  of  a house  with  marks  of 
elegant  habitation,  which  every  spectator  must 
know  to  he  a cumbersome  garret;  but  their 
successors  no  less  offend,  who  take  off  the 
cover  of  the  house  altogether,  and  make  it  im- 
possible to  know  whether  it  is  not  a mere  screen 
or  colonnade  we  are  looking  at.” 
lie  further  says,  — “A  liouse  without  a visible 
roof  is  like  a man  abroad  without  his  hat; 
and  we  may  add  that  the  whim  of  concealing  the 
chimneys,  once  so  fashionable,  changes  a house  to 
a barn  or  storehouse.  A bouse  should  not  be  a 
copy  of  anything.  It  has  a title  to  be  an  original, 
and  a screen-like  bouse  and  pillars  like  candle- 
sticks are  alike  solecisms  of  taste.”  Eeferrlug 
again  to  the  inclination  of  a roof,  I will  here  men^- 
tion  the  angle  of  inclination  with  the  horizon 
adopted  jn  different  countries.  In  Greece  it  was 
from  12“  to  16°,  in  Rome  usually  23°  or  2-i-°.  In 
England  high-pitched  Gothic  roofs  are  seldom 
more  than  60°.  or  equilateral.  A very  good 
iuclination,  and  one  very  commonly  used,  is  to 
make  the  height  of  the  roof  two-thirds  the  span. 

A high-pitched  roof  will,  undoubtedly,  shoot  ofl' 
the  rain  and  snows  better  than  one  of  a lower 
pitch.  The  wind  will  not  so  easily  blow  the  rain 
ill  between  the  slates,  nor  will  it  have  so  much 
power  to  strip  them  off’.  Taking  roofs  generally, 
we  may  divide  them  into  three  kinds:— 1,  the 
gable-ended  roof;  2,  the  truncated  roof;  3,  the 
curb  or  Mansard  roof.  Each  of  these  may  have 
its  ends  cut  off  to  the  same  inclination  as  its 
sides,  which,  in  a square  building,  would  form  a 
pyramid.  In  an  oblong  roof  the  angle  formed  at 
the  top  is  called  ihe  ridge,  and  that  formed  by  the 
meeting  of  the  sides  the  hips. 

1st.  The  galli-ended  roof . Tiffs  is  the  simplest 
form  of  roof  for  buildings  of  small  span  They 
are  formed  of  wall  plates  bedded  upon  the  wall  to 
which  the  common  rafters  are  notched,  and  spiked 
in  Gothic  roofs.  They  are  mostly  continued  to 
the  exterior  of  the  wall,  to  which  a trough  gutter 
IS  fixed  : the  upper  end  is  cut  so  as  to  abut  to  the 
ndge-piece,  to  which  it  is  spiked.  There  is  gene- 
rally  a space  of  1 foot  between  each  rafter  and  to 
every  fourth  or  fifth  rafter  is  attached  a tic 
gcuerally  termed  a collar  : it  is  halved  and  dove- 
tailed to  the  rafter,  and  secured  with  oak  pins  or 
screws.  If  it  were  required  to  hip  this  roof,  the 
wall  plate  would  be  continued  round  the  wall  and 
secured  where  they  lap  over  each  other  at  their 
ends  by  being  halved  and  firmly  screw'ed  together 
Ihey  are  further  secured  by  the  angle-tie,  which  is 
also  halved  and  dovetailed  to  the  wall-plate,  and  a 

small  timber  calledadragon-beam, receives  thefoot 

of  the  hip  rafter.  Their  angle-tie  and  dragon-piece 
are  not  used  in  Gothic  roofs  •.  being  seldom  or  never 
hipped,  there  is  no  occasion  for  it.  When  the 
ceiling  IS  required,  say  half  way  up  the  roof,  the 
ceiling  joists  may  perform  the  office  of  collars,  and 
be  attached  to  each  pair  of  common  rafters;  and 
when  the  rafters  are  plastered  to  the  whole  height 
the  collars  or  ties  may  be  about  5 feet  apart  It 
13  not  advisable  to  use  this  roof  for  spans  exceed 
ing  18  feet,  or  20  feet  at  most.  The  bearings  of 
the  rafters  may  be  further  shortened  by  using  a 
purlin  notched  to  the  top  of  the  collars 


When  the  span  of  the  roof  exceeds  20  feet,  it 
should  he  formed  of  trusses  quite  independent  of 
the  rafters.  The  simplest  form  of  truss  is  that  with 
a siugle  king-post,  a tie-beam,  a pair  of  principal 
rafters,  a pair  of  struts,  purlins,  common  rafters,  &c. 

The  tie-beam  extends  from  wall-plate  to  wall- 
plate,  to  which  it  is  cogged ; so  it  ties  the  wall 
m at  the  top,  and  receives  the  outward  thrust  of 
the  principal  rafters,  and  so  converts  it  into  a 
vertical  pressure.  There  are  many  ways  of  con- 
necting^ the  principal  rafters  with  the  tie-beam. 
I will  giv'C  but  one,  which  is  called  in  carpentry 
the  true  joint  for  a rafter  foot,  and  is  used  by  the 
best  London  carpenters  for  all  oblique  thrusts. 
It  is  secured  by  a wrought-iron  strap  with  wedges, 
or  by  a screw-bolt  going  through  the  two  timbers. 
It  becomes  necessary  to  provide  for  what  is  termed 
the  sag  or  sinking  of  the  beam  in  the  centre,  and 
for_  this  purpose  the  king-post  is  introduced, 
which  18  suspended  as  shown  from  the  apex  of  the 
P.  rafters,  and  from  this  is  suspended  the  tie- 
beam.  It  is  further  secured  with  a wrought-iron 
strap  and  w'edges  at  the  lower  end,  w'hich  is 
framed  into  the  tie-beam.  The  head  and  foot  of 
the  king-post,  you  will  observe,  has  abutments  for 
securing  the  heads  of  the  principals,  and  for 
struts  which  divide  the  bearing  of  the  principals. 
These  projections  are  termed  joggles,  into  which 
the  rafters  and  struts  are  firmly  framed,  and 
bound  with  an  Iron  strap  having  three  branches  to 
secure  the  rafters  and  king-post.  Sometimes  the 
king-post  18  exchanged  for  two  queen-posts,  when 
the  span  of  the  roof  is  increased,  and  the  tie-beam 
requires  suspension  from  more  than  one  point. 
This  introduces  the  collar-beam,  to  retain  the 
queen-posts  in  their  position,  and  another  timber 
at  tbe  bottom,  called  a straining  cill.  The 
auxiliary  or  cuabion-rafters,  to  which  the  purlins 
are  fixed,  have  been  used  by  some  architects  for 
additional  strength. 

This  mode  of  trussing  answers  well  for  a trun- 
cated roof,  where  the  collars  may  be  cambered  to 
a fall  for  the  lead  covering. 

The  next  form  of  roof  I will  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  is  the  curb  roof,  that  invented  by  Man- 
sard,  sometimes  called  tJie  Mayisard  roof  after  tbe 
name  of  its  inventor— essentially  a French  roof— 
and  a very  good  one  it  is.  When  sleepinc^  apart- 
ments are  required  in  the  roof,  it  certainly  affords 
more  space  than  any  other  form.  Its  construction 
m every  way  meets  the  requirements  of  science. 

It  forma  ample  means,  by  its  dormer-windows,  Ac., 
for  appropriate  decoration,  and  is  well  contrived  to 
bear  the  vicissitudes  of  this  climate,  and  deserves 
to  be  more  generally  used. 

It  is  formed  of  two  pairs  of  inclined  planes,  not 
unsimilar  to  four  sides  of  a regular  octagon  The 
upper  rafters  are  called  curb-rafters,  and  a plate 
receives  their  ends,  and  is  called  the  curb-plate. 
V\hen  the  bearings  of  the  top  incliners  are  long 
they  may  be  formed  into  a king-post  truss  • the 
space  between  the  two  ties  being  the  height 
of  the  story ,-  and  in  large  roofs  would  form  the 
partition  dividing  the  rooms;  and  the  system  of 
trussing  explained,  described  for  partitions,  can  be 
well  practised  in  this  form  of  roof.  I will  conclude 
these  very  incomplete  remarks  on  this  class  of 
roof,  by  calling  your  attention  to  one  or  two  spe- 
cimens of  the  finest  roof  carpentry  in  this 
country. 

One  is  the  roof  of  the  Birmingham  Theatre 
constructed  by  Mr.  George  Saunders  : the  span  is 
80  feet,  and  the  trusses  are  10  feet  apart.  It  is 
one  of  the  boldest  and  lightest  roofs  in  Europe 
ihe  contrivance  for  taking  double  bold  of  the 
wall,  which  IS  very  thin,  is  excellent. 

Similar  to  this  in  span,  and  probably  a finer 
specimen  of  carpentry  and  appropriation  ot  tbe 
roof  space,  is  that  of  Drnry-lane  Theatre,  80  feet 
3 inches  in  span,  and  the  trusses  15  feet  apart 
constructed  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Saunders.  ’ 

‘‘It  is  probable,”  says  Tredgold,  “that  this 
roof  has  not  its  equal  in  the  world  for  lightness, 
stiffness  aud  strength.”  (The  scantlings  of  the 
timber,  Ac.,  are  given  In  Tredgold  and  Gwilt.) 
Ihe  mam  truss  is  so  judiciously  framed  that  each 
of  them  will  safely  bear  a load  of  nearly  300  tons. 

_ In  Gothic  roofs  tbe  general  principles  of  fram- 
ing' are  somewhat  different  from  what  I have  de- 
scribed. In  these  the  timbers  are  generally  un- 
wrought, and  hidden  from  view : in  the  Gothic 
roof  it  is  different;  the  timbers  are  carefully 
wrought,  sometimes  beautifully  moulded  and 
carved:  they  exhibit  also  a system  of  trussin-r 
of  the  highest  order;  and  the  roofs  of  Westminster 
Hall,  Hampton  Court  Palace,  and  Eltham  Palace 
Kent,  are  among  the  finest  open-timbered  roofs 
in  Europe. 

Taking  Gothic  open  roofs  generally,  they  have 
a tendency,  from  their  construction,  to  exert  an 
outward  thrust  on  the  wall;  to  counteract  which. 


the  walls  require  to  he  made  thicker  and  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  buttresses  where  the  trusses 
rest  upon  the  wall;  hence  the  roof  with  a tie- 
beam  and  a medium  pitch  has  the  advantage  of  n 
high-pitched  Gothic  roof,  in  having  greater 
strength  with  a smaller  quantity  of  material. 

^ I will  here  introduce  one  or  two  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gothic  roof,  as  executed  at  the  present 
day : the  simplest  form  is,  putting  a collar  about 
^ f^hout  every  fifth  pair  of  rafters,  or  to  each 
pair  if  money  will  admit : it  is  a common  form 
for  old  chancel  roofs  in  small  parish  churches  : it 
may  be  considerably  improved  by  using  a pair  of 
struts,  as  shown,  which  brings  tbe  tie  of  the  roof 
nearer  the  wall  plate : these  may  also  form  trusses 
upon  which  to  bridge  the  purlins,  and  they  receive 
the  common  rafters,  as  in  other  roofs.  The  first 
of  these  examples  may  be  further  strengthened  by 
the  introduction  of  a circular  brace,  which  takes 
the  form  of  a Gothic  arch,  aud  is  firmly  screwed 
to  the  collar  and  principal  rafter,  and  frequently 
has  a bearing  much  below  tbe  wall  plate.  Hence, 
the  wall  above  acts  as  a dead  weight  to  counteract 
the  thrust  common  to  its  construction.  It  will  be 
readily  seen  what  an  important  part  these  circular 
braces  perform : upon  their  stiffness  depends  the 
proper  tieing  in  of  tbe  walls  at  the  top.  This 
bracing  may  be  used  m many  forms,  but  tbe  re- 
sult must  be  tbe  same,  or  it  does  not  fulfil  Its  oflico. 
It  affords  ample  scope  also  for  ornamentation, 
which  our  ancestors  appear  to  have  well  appro- 
ciated.  ^ 

To  give  you  anything  like  an  account  oftbo 
complicated  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  different 
ages  of  Gothic  carpentry  is  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  introduction  to  the  science  generally' : in 
fact,  a large  volume,  and  a very  popular  one  too, 
on  Gothic  carpentry,  as  worked  at  the  present 
day,  I think,  is  much  needed. 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  I will  mention  the 
hammer-heam  roo/and  the  loio-pitched  roofs  com- 
mon to  late  work.  These  were  often  formed — I 
may  say  generally— without  any  truss  or  assem- 
blage  of  girders,  purlins,  and  rafters,  of  sufficient 
scantling  to  bear  their  own  weight,  and  what  they 
had  to  carry:  frequently  the  ceilings  of  these  roofs 
are  beautifully  panelled,  and  very  effective. 

The  hammer-beam  truss  consists,  in  its  simplest 
form,  of  a pair  of  principal  rafters  and  collar,  with 
two  beams  projecting  from  the  wall  at  right  angles 
to  the  wall  plate,  and  from  which  the  truss  is 
braced,  as  before  described. 

With  these  passing  notes,  I must  conclude  my 
brief  sketches.  I could  have  written  much  more 
on  the  subject  had  space  permitted ; and,  in  en- 
deavouring to  simplify  my  subject,  I fear  I may 
have  been  tedious  to  our  senior  friends.  However,  I 
trust,  it  will  elicit  some  discussion  for  our  mutual 
benefit. 

I have  purposely  omitted  a very  beautiful 
system  of  carpentry,  practised  by  the  French 
engineers  De  I’Orme  and  others,  thinking  it  a 
subject  worthy  of  a separate  paper. 


EXHIBITION  IN  AID  OF  THE  FEMALE 
SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

A VEiiY  interesting  collection  of  water-colou 
paintings,  designed  to  illustrate  tbe  history  of  thi 
art  in  Great  Britain,  is  now  on  view  in  the  room: 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  the  Adelphi,  in  aid  o 
the  building  fund  of  the  Female  School  of  Art.  1 
consists  of  218  pictures,  more  than  half  of  wlffcl 
have  been  lent  for  tbe  purpose  by  Mr.  Williuu 
Smith.  Nearly  all  the  early  masters  are  repre 
sented;  and  of  modern  works  it  includes  Cor 
bould’s  “Scene  from  the  Prophet,” Louis  Haghe’: 
“ Choir  of  the  Dominican  Church  of  S.  M.  Novella 
Florence,”  and  a water-colour  version  of  Jobi 
Lewis’s  “Edfou,  Upper  Egypt,”  now  in  the  Roya 
Academy  Exhibition. 

On  the  1st  instant,  the  distribution  oi 
the  medals  and  prizes  of  the  Female  School 
of  Art  and  female  students  of  the  Metropolitai 
Schools  of  Art  took  place  in  the  theatre  of  the 
Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn-street,  by  the  Earl 
Granville,  President  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
of  Education.  A large  number  of  students  ob- 
tained medals. 

^ Mr.  Bowler  explained  at  some  length  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  prizes  were  distributed;  and — 
Mr.  Redgrave  pointed  outthe  advantages  which 
had  resulted  from  the  establishment  of  schools  of 
art  ^throughout  the  country.  Afterwards, 

Earl  Granville  made  an  eloquent  aud  genial  ad- 
dress, and  said,  with  respect  to  the  general  results 
of  the  teaching  of  tbe  schools  of  art,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  walk  through  the  streets  of  London, 
look  into  the  shops,  and  see  the  productions  of 

every artand  manufacture, rememberiugwhattheso 

were  some  few  years  ago,  without  feeling  con- 
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viDced  that  these  schools  had  done  a great  deal  in 
improving  the  taste  of  the  prodncer  and  of  the 
purchaser  ; and  he  trusted  that  at  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  of  18G3  this  improvement  would 
be  appreciated  not  only  hy  Englishmen  but  by 
foreigners.  Mr.  Fould,  wbo  was  remarkable  for 
bis  great  taste  and  knowledge  of  art,  had  been  for 
some  weeks  in  this  countryj  and  he  had  stated 
that  he  was  greatly  astonished  with  what  he  had 
seen;  and,  making  every  allowance  for  the  nsxial 
politeness  of  a French  gentleman,  he  said  that 
“ The  time  would  come  when  Frenchmen  would 
have  to  come  to  England  to  learn  the  arts  of 
design  and  decoration.” 


THE  ANGLO-ROMAN  OR  TURKISH  BATH. 


other  ills,  necessitating  the  use  of  clogs  to  w’alk 
in,  and  generating  feelings  of  fear ; whereas 
entire  repose,  pleasurable  emotions,  and  a general 
invigoration,  should  be  the  all-absorbing  feelings, 
not  only  at  the  time,  but  afterwards. 

An  improvement  of  the  hypocaustum  baa,  how- 
ever, taken  place,  by  carrying  a flue  some  4 or  5 
feet  high  around  the  warm  rooms  against  the 
walls,  producing  too  often  the  like  results,  but 
in  a less  degree.  I see  in  the  110th  report  of 
the  Newcastle-ori-Tyne  Infirmary,  being  the  re- 
port of  the  current  year,  the  house-surgeon  speaks 
of  some  severe  accidents  which  have  occurred 
from  the  above-named  heating  principles  in  the 
bath  in  that  institution.  Now,  his  testimony 
(notwithstanding  these  drawbacks),  to  the  great 
value  of  the  bath  for  neuralgia,  sciatica,  catarrh, 
! grout,  influenza,  bronchitis,  dysentery,  dropsy, 


“ What  have  you  to  tell  me  of  the  firm  yet  soft  i rheumatism,  and  numberless  other  ills 

'Buble  sor!”wl;«''plci;rrrwa,  there  iu  entering  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  is  most  mvaluable  oomiug 
those  obscure  and  vulgar  baths? 'as  it  does  from  one  of  the  largest  innrmanes 
Aiew  remarks  through  you,  Mr.  Editor,  on  in  the  kingdom ; and  I would  refer  your  readers 
the  subject  indicated  in  the  above  quotations  from  to  the  report.  The  accidents  spoken  of  arose 
Pliny  and  Seneca,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  from  the  heated  floors;  and  one  case  was  so  severe, 
your  readers;  the. more  especially  as  the  subject ' that  for  some  time  life  was  despaired  of.  Now, 
may  be  said  to  vie  with  the  Gorilla  in  attracting  | this  being  the  case,  there  must  be  something 
universal  attention  In  this  land  of  ours.  I radically  wrong  in  the  present  system  of  con- 

And  why  ? The  one,  as  said  by  some,  is  going  [ structing  the  bath.  First  of  all,  the  great  desi- 
to  enervate  and  demoralize  the  sturdy  Briton,  ' deratum  is  to  do  away  with  the  flues,  and  to  ob- 
even  as  of  yore  it  is  said  to  have  done  the  1 tain  pure  fresh  air,  heated  to  the  required 
Romans,  and  which  called  down  most  justly  the  degrees,  but  not ^ as  is  technically  called  burnt. 


fierce  denunciations  and  terrible  satire  of  Seneca. 

“ Since,”  says  he,  “ dainty  baths  have  been  in- 
vented, we  are  become  more  nasty.”  But  what 
shall  be  said  of  the  other'subject  ? According 
to  some,  through  “natural  selection”  in  the 
“struggle  for  existence,”  we  British  and  other 
similar  bipeds — commonly  called  men — are  splen- 
did developments  of  anterior  existences;  and  to 
the  five  divisions  of  Blumenbach  is  added  a sixth 
— that  of  the  Gorilla ; because,  forsooth,  the 
nigger  of  the  Ethiopian  type  is  made  out  to  be  a 
sort  of  “go-between  between  the  Gorilla  and  the 
Caucasian ! Can  we  be  surprised  that  the  Charles- 
tonians affix  to  their  play-bills,  &c.,  “No  coloured 
persons  or  dogs  admitted,”  when  a so-called  phi- 
losophy affirms  the  nigger  to  be  a kind  of  nonde- 
script I Oh,  that  Terence  were  among  us  still,  to 
electrify  us,  as  he  did  the  Romans  of  old,  with  his 
noble  words  ; “ Homo  sum,  nihil  humanum  a mo 
alienum  puto !” 

No  wonder  some  are  alarmed  about  these  two 
subjects,  and  take  to  themselves  credit  for  saying 
that  most  assuredly  our  gradual  downfall  has 
commenced,  and  that,  after  all,  nothing  is  more 
likely  than  that  Macaulay’s  New  Zealander  will 
yet  stand  on  a broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  to 
sketch  the  wonderful  results  of  degeneracy,  as 
will  be  evinced  in  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul’s  and  that 
marvel  of  British  pride — London.  But  ice  live  in 
far  different  times  from  the  Romans  of  old.  It  is 
an  utter  impossibility  that  anything  approaching 
to  their  degeneracy  can  overtake  us;  and  the 
reasons  for  this  are  so  patent,  that  I will  not 
waste  your  valuable  space  iu  detailing  them. 

The  Romans,  as  wo  all  know,  carried  their 
baths  to  the  very  highest  pitch  of  excess  all  over 
their  empire;  and  in  them  were  carried  on  all 
the  orgies  and  saturnalia  of  heathendom.  Many 
ruins  of  their  baths  are  found  in  this  country,  but 
the  principal  one  is  perhaps  in  the  ancient  Roman 
city  of  L>iconium,  now  called  Wroxeter.  Their 
method  of  heating  was  by  means  of  the  hypo- 
caustum, or  series  of  flues  under  the  floors,  in  a 
manner  well  enough  known  to  most  of  us.  This 
has  been  perpetuated  in  the  East  to  the  present 
time. 

David  Urqubart  was,  I believe,  the  first  to  call 
attention  to  the  value  of  the  Turkish  bath  in  this 
country,  in  his  work,  “ The  Pillars  of  Hercules,”  a 
most  interesting  book,  written  iu  the  nervous 
style  peculiar  to  that  learned  gentleman.  The 
Ilam'iin,  or  purely  Turkish  bath,  would  un- 
doubtedly have  a tendency  to  enervate  and 
destroy  the  vital  energy  of  this  great  nation. 
What  we  want  is  a bath  very  different  from  that 
— a bath  that  shall  energize,  not  enervate.  How 
can  we  obtain  this?  And  if  we  can  obtain  it,  it 
should  be  called  the  “Anglo-Roman  bath,”  not 
the  Turkish  bath.  However,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens, there  is  not  much  in  a name.  It  is  evident 
the  great  desideratum  lies  in  the  construction — 
not  of  the  decorative  or  artistic  portions,  though 
these  should  by  no  means  be  neglected— but 
rather  of  the  heating  apparatus,  walls,  floors,  and 
ventilators  of  the  rooms.  The  hypocaustum  of 
the  Romans  was  first  employed  in  this  country, 
and  still  is  to  a great  extent.  By  this,  the  noxious 
and  mephitic  atmosphere  of  the  rooms  is  heated; 
producing,  as  a natural  consequence,  general  de- 
bility, nausea,  giddiness,  headaches,  and  many 


Secondly,  to  avoid  ventilation  hy  cross  draughts 
in  the  side  walls.  Thirdly,  to  secure  a floor 
capable  of  being  walked  on  with  the  naked  feet. 
Fourthly,  to  get  a sirbducd  light  from  above,  aud 
not  in  the  side  walls.  Fifthly,  to  use  only  such 
artistic  effects  as  shall  cause  the  greatest  feeling 
of  repose,  but  not  luxury ; and,  sixthly,  to  avoid, 
as  most  pernicious,  having  any  of  the  rooms  iu 
cellars  or  deep  basements.  It  is  evident  if  these 
things  can  bo  attained,  perfect,  free,  and  even 
luxurious  respiration,  restored  health,  and  greater 
energy  in  every  respect  must  be  the  result.  The  ' 
exceedingly  numerous  breathing  valves  of  the  skin 
will  be  unstopped,  and  a greater  amount  of  pure 
oxygen  conveyed  into  the  system,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  impurities  carried  off  from  the  blood.  It 
must  be  prima  facie  understood  that  the  bath 
should  not  by  any  means  be  indescriminately’  used, 
ns  it  would  in  some  cases  not  only  increase  dis- 
ease, buc  even  induce  disease,  by  trying  the  vital 
functions  more  than  they  in  such  cases  could  bear. 
These,  however,  are  purely  exceptional  cases.  The 
same  remarks  will  apply  to  horses  and  other  of 
the  inferior  animals.  For  horses  the  Anglo-Roman 
bath  is  an  invaluable  acquisition,  and  should  be 
attached  to  not  only  every  racing  and  hunting 
establishment,  but  to  any  establishment,  whether 
commercial  or  otherwise,  where  a number  of  horses 
arc  kept.  This  has  been  admirably  set  forth  hy 
the  Hon.  Admiral  Rous  and  others.  Thus  the 
Anglo-Roman  bath  is  good  for  man  and  beast,  and 
all  who  aim  at  this  object  are  benefactors  to  the 
human  race.  David  Urqubart,  Erasmus  Wilson, 
aud  Dr.  Brcrcton  in  this  country,  and  Dr.  Barter 
in  Ireland,  have  striven  right  earnestly  in  this 
direction,  and  the  latter  has  obtained  a patent  for 
his  method  of  heating ; but  such  being  only  a 
modification  of  the  hypocaustum  and  large  side 
flue  is  certainly  not  what  is  desirable,  although 
it  is  a step  in  the  right  direction.  The  evils  com- 
plained of  still  exist  in  a modified  degree,  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  pure  air  the  patient  or 
bather  breathes. 

Another  patent  has  been  taken  out  by  Dr.  .T.  A. 
Bolton,  whereby  be  professes  to  have  obtained 
the  great  desideratum  of  heating  the  rooms  with 
pure  fresh  (but  not  burnt)  air.  This  is  in  active 
operation  in  the  town  of  Leicester;  and,  from  the 
reports  of  nuraci’ous  engineers  and  physicians,  &c., 
as  well  as  my  own  observations,  I can  speak  well 
of  it  in  respect  of  the  great  desideratum, — pure 
fresh  air;  and  therefore  recommend  it  to  atten- 
tion. It  would  he  useless  here  to  explain  Dr, 
Bolton’s  method.  That  gentleman  was  his  own 
architect  and  clerk  of  works  in  the  construction 
of  his  bath,  and  will  be  happy  to  explain  to  any 
and  all  who  may  visit  him  or  write  him,  the 
means  by  which  he  has  obtained  the  great  requi- 
site; and  I may  say  these  are  extremely  simple. 
In  bis  tepidariuro,  at  a distance  of  33  I'eet  from 
the  hot-air  apparatus,  a lucifcr-match  held  over  the 
opening  of  the  hot-air  ducts  instantly  ignites  with- 
out friction.  At  a similar  opening  in  one  of  these 
hot-air  ducts  in  his  calidarium,  a pound  and  a half 
of  beefsteak  is  deliciously  cooked  in  ten  minutes. 
At  any  of  these  outlets  you  may  inhale,  by  a deep, 
forced  inspiration,  as  much  pure  fresh  air  as  the 
lungs  will  hold,  whilst  the  thermometer,  swinging 
by  a wire  from  your  teeth,  stands  at  220"^  Fahr. 
Air  at  this  temperature,  difi’used  through  two 


rooms,  16  feet  by  16  feet  and  17  feet  high,  main- 
tains the  thermometer  at  112°  and  150°  respec- 
tively, at  the  small  cost  of  8d.  per  day.  This 
heat,  by  means  of  slides,  is  increased  or  decreased 
at  pleasure. 

It  would  be  utterly  futile  to  attempt  to  answer 
objections  against  the  use  of  the  bath,  such  as  the 
danger  from  the  sudden  transition  from  a hot  to  a 
cold  atmosphere,  and  many  others;  as  these  ob- 
jections are  completely  annihilated  by  the  argu- 
ments of  David  Urqubart,  Erasmus  Wilson,  and  a 
host  of  others;  aud,  practically,  in  the  report  for 
the  present  year  of  the  house-surgeon  of  the 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  Infirmary.  To  these  several 
works  I commend  your  readers. 

Having  thus,  in  some  measure  at  least,  an- 
swered the  remarks  of  Pliny  and  Seneca,  quoted  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  I cannot  conclude  with- 
out hoping  that,  ere  long,  every  town  in  the 
kingdom  will  have  its  Anglo-Roman  bath,  not 
only  for  the  rich,  but  also  for  the  working  classes; 
for,  depend  upon  it,  it  would  be  a great  moralizing 
agent,  and  do  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  for 
them,  than  the  teetotal  societies.  Let  us  also 
hope  that  every  private  house  of  any  importance 
will  have  its  suitable  bath ; so  that,  like  Andro- 
mache of  old,  as  told  us  by  Homer,  each  fair 
matron  of  our  land  may  bid 

“ Her  fair-hair’d  han  dmaids  heat  the  brazen  urn, 

The  bath  preparing  for  her  lord’s  return 

seeing  that,  for  a cost  of  about  101.,  any  house  of 
ample  size  may  have  its  Anglo-Romau  hath. 

Francis  Drake. 


ON  THE  RESTORATION  OF  ANCIENT 
BUILDINGS.— ARCHITECTURAL 
EXHIBITION. 

On  the  28th  ultimo,  a lecture  on  the  “ Restora- 
tion of  Ancient  Buildings”  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Street,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to  urge 
that, — 

Our  first  duty  is,  beyoud  all  doubt,  to  be  as 
jealously  conservative  as  possible  wdierever  wo 
have  to  deal  with  anything  old.  Not  conser- 
vative in  the  sense  of  putting  up  a new  copy  of 
old  work — such  as  is  in  progress  at  St.  Mary 
Magdalene’s,  Taunton — but  conservative  in  the 
mncli  truer  sense  of  keeping  the  old  work  iu  its 
old  place,  with  its  old  tints,  its  old  weather  stains 
and  lichens,  aud  even  its  old  defects. 

After  some  introductory  observations,  the  lec- 
turer commented  on  the  destructive  system  of 
restoration  pursued  on  the  Continent,  and  then 
proceeded  : — 

At  Winchester  a most  inexplicable  work  of  the 
same  kind  is  iu  progress.  Here  the  main  beauty 
of  the  old  work  was  its  colour : it  never  was  a 
very  grand  fa<;ade,  and  bad  many  of  the  usual 
faults  without  the  best  features  of  Perpendicular 
design  ; but  time  had  done  its  work,  aud  the  west 
front  was  in  colour  aud  general  effect  fairly  in 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  a 
work  for  Englishmen  to  be  proud  of.  Now,  as 
you  go  along  the  railway  to  Southampton,  you  see 
the  new  tower  and  spire  of  a church,  and  beyond 
it  what  sceui  to  be  the  equally  new  gable  and 
pinnacles  to  the  cathedral ; and  I hear  that  they 
propose  to  polish  up  the  whole  west  front  in  the 
same  way  to  match  the  gable;  then,  if  funds 
last,  I don’t  see  why  they  should  not  undertake 
the  side  walls,  and  finish  up  with  a refresher  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  fine  Romanesque  central 
steeple  ! When  all  this  is  happily  consummated, 
the  good  people  of  Winchester  will,  I suppose,  bo 
happy,  and  their  grandchildren  may  hope  to  see 
the  cathedral  again  in  its  old  colour  and  with 
its  old  effect.  I cannot  imagine  that  the  stone- 
work required  scrapiiig  ; for  not  only  is  the  stone 
at  Winchester  generally  in  very  fair  condition, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I have  hut  little  doubt 
that  the  putting  a new  face  on  it  will  render  its 
future  decay  more  probable  and  rapid  than  any 
other  course  that  could  have  been  adopted.  The 
castle,  and  much  of  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral, 
at  Norwich,  are  other  examples  of  destructive 
restoration;  and  here  the  walls  have  been  so 
plastered  with  cement,  coloured  to  imitate  the 
stoue  iu  the  most  elaborate  way,  that  I fear  most 
of  the  original  work  is  absolutely  destroyed. 

Destructive  restoration  is  accomplished  also  by 
the  removal  of  furniture  or  fittings  of  old  build- 
ings as  often  as  by  the  alteration  of  old  detail. 
For  instance,  there  used  some  years  since  to  be  a 
number  of  very  fine  oak-carved  stall  or  desk  ends, 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  choir  of  Wells 
Cathedral : their  places  arc  now  occupied  hy  new 
work  and  designs,  and  on  a recent  visit  I could  find 
no  trace  whatever  of  any  of  the  old  ends,  whilst 
the  verger  absolutely  refused  to  allow  that  there 
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ever  had  been  any  such  work  as  I described  in  the 
cathedral.  Similarly  I remember  seeing  the  fine 
wooden  gates  of  the  screen  at  Dorchester  in  a 
builder’s  yard  at  Oxford  ; copies  of  them  having 
been  erected  in  their  place  to  save  the  trouble  of 
restoring  the  old  gates,  and,  probably,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  architect.  So,  too,  eome 
one  once  sent,  as  a present  to  the  Oxford  Archi- 
tectural Society,  a fine  seat-end,  which  I recog- 
nized as  having  been  taken  from  a church  in 
Staffordshire,  probably  during  some  repairs;  and 
in  thcae  cases  we  architects  are  by  no  means 
always  in  fault;  for  there  are  some  clerical  and 
other  restorers  who  take  strong  fancies  and 
strong  dislikes.  One  man  cannot  tolerate  his  old 
chancel  screen;  another  does  not  like  poppy-heads; 
and  each  of  them  banishes  his  enemy  wlin  be  has 
him  in  his  power  during  the  work  of  restoration ! 
And  then  there  are,  or  at  any  rate  there  have 
been,  some  antiquaries  who  seem  to  think  it  no 
theft  to  pocket  a curiosity,  and  have  no  com- 
punction about  giving  the  last  wrench  at  an  old 
brass.  So  of  late  years  the  grand  St.  Maur  brass 
at  lligbam  Ferrers  has  sufl’ered;  and,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  the  church  having  been  shut  up 
unused  for  a couple  of  years,  one  of  the  older 
brasses  is  all  but  pulled  off  the  stone,  and  will 
probably,  unless  more  care  than  hitherto  be  taken, 
have  disappeared  altogether  before  the  restoration 
is  complete. 

I was  told  the  other  day  of  a curious  example 
of  the  cftect  of  careless  or  ignorant  restoration  on 
the  south  doorway  of  the  north  wall  of  the  choir 
of  Lincoln  Minster  ; the  central  shaft  was  of  later 
date  than  the  jambs;  and  the  latter,  having  be- 
come dccayed,have  now  been  restored  in  imitation 
of  the  central  shaft.  The  result,  of  course,  is  un- 
fortunate in  every  way  ; and  the  story  which  the 
old  doorway  told  has  now  a third  chapter  added, 
which  makes  the  whole  unintelligible. 

So  far,  all  the  examples  of  destructive  restora- 
tion have  been  such  as  all  will  agree  in  condemn- 
ing.  There  are  other  examples  as  to  which  we 
may  wxllbe  more  cautious  In  the  expression  of  an 
opinion;  because,  though  they  are  among  the 
really  destructive  works,  they  are  also  among  the 
best,  the  most  careful,  and  the  most  sumptuous  of 
restorations.  Take  the  most  remarkable  example^ 
the  Chapter-house  at  Salisbury.  Here  we  see  the 
whole  interior  restored  with  new  polished  marble 
shafts,  new  stonework  wherever  the  old  was 
damaged  in  any  way,  walls  and  roof  covered  with 
new  painting;  and,  finally,  the  whole  of  the 
sculptures  from  Old  Testament  story,  which  fill 
the  spandrils  of  the  arcades,  restored,  repaired, 
and  renewed,  in  the  most  elaborate  manner,  and 
then  covered  with  painting.  Now,  independently 
of  the  question  whether  theCbapter-house  be  or  be 
not  now  in  exactly  the  state  in  which  it  was  left 
JQ  the  fifteenth  century  (and,  as  far  as  the  colour- 
ing is  concerned,  I doubt  it  vehemently),  such  an 
elaborate  restoration  is  very  dangerous.  I be- 
lieve it  to  be  quite  impossible,  and  very  wrong, 

ever  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  sculpture.  If 
you  have  a piece  of  old  sculpture  so  damaged  as 
to  interfere  .seriously  with  the  purpose  of  the 
portion  of  the  building  in  which  it  occurs,  the 
right  thing  to  do  is  to  move  it  bodily  to  some  other 
place,  and  there  carefully  preserve  it ; whilst,  in 
its  place,  you  insert  an  entirely  new  and  orieinal 
work.  ^ 

You  have  no  more  moral  right  to  touch  up  or 
patch  the  work  on  which  on  ancient  sculptor  be- 
stowed his  art,  than  you  have  to  touch  up,  finish, 
and  repaint  the  work  of  a Giotto  or  a Fra 
Angelico.  They  are  all  works  of  individual 
artists ; and,  because  their  names  happen  to  be  un- 
known, we  are  not  relieved  from  the  duty  of  pre- 
serving them  exactly  as  they  have  been  banded 
down  to  us. 

In  the  Chapter-house  at  Salisbury  no  absolute 
necessity  for  the  restoration  of  the  sculpture 
existed.  The  old  sculpture,  damaged  as  it  was, 
gave  us,  nevertheless,  the  exact  measure  of  the 
artist’s  power ; had  all  the  interest  which  the  cer- 
tainty of  antiquity  imparts;  and  presented  to  us 
m eveiy  part  the  sculptor  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Now  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  trust:  the 
work  has  been  done  with  singular  care ; yet  I am 
confident  that  it  must  be  impossible  to  repair  and 
patch  any  old  work  without  at  the  same  time 
running  great  risk  of  having  the  old  work 
chiselled,  filed,  and  fitted  to  the  new  ; whilst  the 
final  operation  of  painting  has  effectually  con- 
cealed much  of  the  delicacy  of  the  sculptor’s 
work.  Suppose,  for  an  instant,  the  same  system 
adopted  elsewhere,  and  our  royal  tombs  at  West- 
minster, our  unsurpassed  sculpture  at  Wells,  our 
sculptures  round  the  chapel  at  Ely,  and  elsewhere, 
all  carefully  and  painfully  repaired,  restored] 
scraped,  and  repainted,  and  I think  you  will  be 


afirighted  at  the  idea.  The  truth  is,  that  most  of 
us  at  the  present  day  bad  better,  when  we  wont 
to  show  our  knowledge  of  sculpture,  do  so  in  our 
new  work ; and,  when  we  wish  for  colour,  paint 
also  our  new  works,  and  not  our  old.  I'bc  ques- 
tion of  the  application  of  colour  upon  architectural 
work  is  not  to  be  settled  in  a sentence ; but,  fond 
as  I am  of  colour  in  its  right  place,  I should  gene- 
rally dread  very  much  to  hear  of  its  being  applied 
to  any  old  building  for  which  I bad  much  affec- 
tion. Would  any  of  us  tolerate  the  idea  of  West- : 
minster  Abbey  being  given  up  to  the  colourist  ? 

I think  not ; for,  though  the  proportions,  the 
mouldings,  the  traceries,  would  remain  all  as  they 
were  before ; the  marks  of  age,  all  that  makes  the 
church  venerable,  or  connects  it  to  the  eye  with 
the  associations  of  the  past,  would  have  dis- 
appeared at  once;  and  we  ought  never  to  forget 
that  in  all  restorations  this  evidence  of  antiquity 
is  the  one  thing  which,  above  all  others,  must 
never  be  destroyed  on  any  account;  and,  just  as 
in  [all  destructive  restorations,  no  account  what- 
ever is  taken  of  it,  so  in  all  restorations  well 
carried  out  this  is  the  one  thing  which,  above  all 
others,  is  most  taken  into  account.  The  first 
mode  of  restoration  is  fairly  called  Destructive ; 
the  second  and  safer  mode  is  rightly  called  the 
Conservative  ; and  I will  now  endeavour  to  show 
how  this  mode  may  without  difficulty  he  generally 
carried  out.  * * # * 

The  mason  must  be  attentively  watched  in  his 
mode  of  doing  his  work  : he  should  (if  the  old  work 
be  good)  attempt,  as  far  as  possible,  to  assimilate 
his  own  to  it  in  every  way — in  the  bond  of  the 
masonry,  in  the  mode  of  dressing  or  working  the 
stones,  and  in  the  general  character  of  the  works. 
Ue  should  he  allowed  to  indulge  in  no  such  in- 
genious devices  for  spoiling  masonry  as  black 
mortar  or  ruled  joints ; and  whether  the  work  be 
new  or  restored,  he  should  be  compelled  to  do  it 
at  least  as  solidly  and  substantially  in  all  respects 
as  the  old  work. 

Where  old  buildings  are  so  decayed  as  to  be 
capable  of  repair  only  by  propping  or  by  rebuild- 
ing, the  former  is  generally  the  better  of  the  two 
plans,  as  still  leaving  most  of  the  old  work  intact. 
When  rebuilding  is  decided  upon,  if  the  stone  is 
not  decayed,  and  the  work  very  good  in  its  cha- 
racter, every  stone  of  the  old  work  should  he 
marked  as  it  comc-sdown,  and  should  here-erected 
in  its  old  place,  and  with  ns  little  disturbance  as 
possible  to  the  old  work  : this  is  the  true  con- 
servative course;  but  1 am  not  sure  that  any  good 
example  can  he  given  for  the  course  (so  often 
taken  now)  of  rebuilding  entirely  new  work  in 
imitation  of  old  work  which  has  been  completely 
destroyed.  At  Doncaster,  for  instance,  alter  the 
fire,  it  was  made  a great  point  that  the  steeple  (1 
am  not  sure  about  the  church)  should  be  accu- 
rately restored  in  the  new  building.  The  archi- 
tect’s hands  were  tied  by  the  condition,  and  be  Las 
given  us  a steeple  and  a cbuich  which  are  evi- 
dently compromises.  They  are  not  really  a copy 
of  the  old  work,  and  yet  would  probably  have 
been  still  better  than  they  are  if  they  bad  not  pre- 
tended at  all  to  be  a copy.  At  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene’s, Taunton,  the  steeple  is  being  rebuilt  in 
exact  conformity  with  the  old  work,  and  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  architectural  superintendence 
given  to  that  which  is  after  all  only  the  proper 
work  of  an  ordinarily  intclligLut  clerk  of  the 
work8._  Finally,  at  Chichester,  the  central  steeple 
is  a ruin,  and  the  people  of  Sussex  have  come  for- 
ward nobly  with  a large  part  of  the  funds  re- 
quired for  rebuilding  it.  Hut  the  first  condition 
one  hears  is  that  the  steeple  is  to  be  rebuilt  as  of 
old;  and  one  asks  with  some  astonishment  whether 
it  can  really  be  purposed  to  erect  a copy  of  the 
late  spire  upon  the  copy  of  the  early  tower ! 
Surely  it  would  he  tenfold  better,  if  copying  there 
must  be,  to  confine  it  to  the  tower,  and  to  make 
the  whole  steeple  uniform  in  its  style.  There 
ought  to  be  no  difficulty  about  making  a spire  at 
least  as  good  in  its  outline  as  the  old  spire;  and 
the  rebuilding  of  an  exact  copy  of  it,  with  nothing 
but  new  materials,  would  not,  to  my  mind,  be  a 
restoration  at  all.  Nevertheless,  the  spirit  which 
prompts  this  desire  for  exact  fac-similes  of  old 
work  is  one  full  of  good,  and  marks  that  intense 
love  for  our  old  buildings  and  old  customs  which 
still,  I hope,  marks  the  people  of  England  above 
all  others  at  the  present  day. 

In  matters  of  detail  conservative  restoration  is 
often  possible  when  it  is  not  practised.  In  stained 
glass,  for  instance,  Mr.  Ward  gave  an  example 
some  time  ago  in  an  old  window  which  he  restored 
for  a church  in  Berkshire  which  I was  restoring, 
of  the  beet  mode.  A good  deal  of  the  glass  had 
been  destroyed  : the  leading  still  in  the  main  re- 
mained; and  be  releaded  the  whole  of  the  glass, 
filling  in  the  vacant  places  with  plain  glass 


opaquely  painted;  and  the  result  was  that,  at  a 
small  expense,  we  had  the  whole  work,  and  nothing 
more,  permanently  preserved,  with  nothing  con- 
jectural, and  with  a good  effect  which  I should,  I 
confess,  scarcely  have  anticipated.  This  work 
was  done  under  Mr.  Winston’s  supervision. 

There  are  many  other  points  on  which  a restorer 
should  take  special  pains  to  conform  to  the  old 
example.  Wherever  old  levels  of  floors  can  be 
discovered,  they  should  be  most  carefully  copied. 
Old  levels  are  generally  well  arranged,  and  not 
unfrequently  with  great  peculiarities.  As,  for 
instance,  the  laying  a floor  on  a gradual  slope  up 
from  west  to  east.  Then  again  the  local  fashion 
as  to  such  scats,  &c..  In  churches,  is  generally  pre- 
ferable to  any  other,  especially  where  any  ex- 
ample exists  in  the  building  under  restoration 
which  is  at  all  worth  repetition. 

Painting  on  walls  should,  generally  speaking, 
be  carefully  cleaned;  and,  where  it  consists  of 
figures  and  subjects,  should  not  bo  restored.  If 
the  work  be  rude,  it  can  hardly  be  restored  in  a 
rude  fashion  without  being  absurd : if  its  cha- 
racter be  good,  then  it  is,  as  I Lave  said  elsewhere 
in  reference  to  sculpture,  a pity  to  touch  it,  lest 
we  destroy  any  of  the  characteristic  touches  and 
fire  of  the  old  artist.  I have  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Layard — than  whom  no  one  has  more  zeal- 
ously exerted  himself  in  the  cause  of  Early  Italian 
art — for  saying  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
damage  which  is  done  to  the  old  Italian  frescoes 
is  inflicted  by  their  restorers,'  who  recklessly 
paint  and  repair  every  damaged  work  for  which 
they  can  induce  any  one  to  pay.  And  the  fact  is 
the  more  startling  when  we  consider  that  the 
existing  Government  of  Italy  is  engaged  in  put- 
ting down  the  religious  orders,  turning  them  out 
of  their  bouses,  and  converting  the  convents  and 
churches,  which  contain  the  most  glorious  w^erks 
of  art  in  the  world,  into  stables,  barracks,  and 
schools ; so  that  the  restorers  must  he  actively 
vicious  indeed  who  outdo  such  a Government  in 
destructiveness ! 

There  is  one  common  reproach  in  the  mouths 
of  these  who  have  no  feeling  for  our  national 
antiquities,  to  which  a few  words  of  answer  arc 
necessary.  They  assert  that  all  this  work  of  re- 
storation is  unreal  and  untrue,  inasmuch  as  both 
our  religious  life  and  our  chil  life  are  quite  un- 
like what  they  were  : they  say  that  the  old  build- 
ings of  each  class  are  consequently  quite  unfitted 
for  our  use  on  religious  and  on  utilitarian  grounds. 
In  short,  Lord  Palmerston’s  “ Civis  Bumanus 
sum  ” is  interpreted  literally  by  them,  as  it  is  by 
his  lordship,  to  mean  that  Boman  architecture  is 
the  only  art  fit  for  English  citizens,  and  that  we 
ought  no  longer  to  put  up  with  any  revival  of 
English  art.  The  charge  is  ingenious,  but  un- 
true. Take  our  churches, — and  in  what  respect 
is  it  necessary  to  alter  them  materially  for  mo- 
dern use  ? As  far  as  the  church  is  herself  con- 
cerned, I may  safely  answer,  hardly  in  any  single 
respect  need  they  be  altered ; for,  whilst  Ely  and 
Sbei  bonie,  and  a host  of  smaller  restored  churches 
show  the  perfect  liberty  which  she  enjoys  and 
allows  in  their  restoration  on  the  most  gorgeous 
scale;  we  hear  now',  week  after  week,  of  gatherings 
in  our  cathedral  iiavos,  cither  in  Westminster  or 
Exeter,  to  hear  sermons;  or,  as  last  week,  at  Ely 
and  Peterborough,  to  join  In  choral  practice;  so 
largo,  that  even  their  spacious  areas  are  not  ample 
enough  to  hold  the  crowds  that  throng  through 
their  doors.  And  is  it  possible  that  Ibis  English 
nation,  which  prides  itself  so  much  upon  its  prac- 
tical character,  should  be  so  unpractical  as  to  go 
on,  year  after  year,  ever  more  and  more  actively 
at  work,  restoring  and  refitting  old  churches,  if 
those  old  churches  are  not  the  most  convenient 
and  the  most  suitable  buildings  that  could  be 
devised  for  their  sacred  purposes?  * • * 

No  work,  perhaps,  aflbvds  belter  training  for  an 
architect  than  the  study  which  is  involved  in  the 
attempt  to  become  a thoroughly  good  restorer  of 
ancient  buildings.  He  cannot  do  bis  work  even 
passably  well  without  a hearty  love  and  reverence 
for  them  ; this  love  and  reverence  cannot  be  mere 
abstracting,  but  must  be  followed  up  by  active 
work,  active  study,  sketching,  measuring,  making 
notes,  and  thinking  well  upon  and  among  them. 
This  can  never  be  done  so  well  at  any  time  as  at 
first ; and  yet  I grieve  to  say  that  a large  majority 
of  young  architects  go  on  year  after  year  without 
apparently  even  so  much  as  thinking  of  the  neces- 
sity of  studjing  old  buildings  for  themselves,  or 
taking  the  slightest  active  interest  in  any  work 
beyond  that  which  is  put  before  them  in  their 
office.  Now  what  must  be  the  fate  of  buildings 
restored  by  a class  such  as  this?  Is  it  possible 
that  they  can  be  well,  scientifically,  or  in  any 
respect,  properly  done  ? Obviously  not.  Yet,  I am 
within  the  facts  in  what  I say  : I have  over  and 
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over  again  bail  applications  from  assistants  in  want 
of  employment  j and  it  is  a most  painful  fact  that 
a very  large  majority  of  them  have  never  studied 
or  sketched  any  old  building ; or  if  they  have  once 
done  so  have  done  it  once  or  twice  only  in  their 
live'  in  a way  so  disgracefully  careless  as  to  make 
the  hair  stand  on  one’s  head  at  the  idea  ofils 
being  called  study  at  all.  Ye;  every  one  of  them 
would  undertake  to  restore  a church  with  as  much 
sangfroid  as  it  has  been  said  one  of  our  statesmen 
would  display  in  taking  the  command  of  the 
Channel  lleet.  We  want,  also,  educated  clerks  of 
the  works  and  educated  builders;  and  let  me  say, 
without  any  lack  of  respect  for  the  class,  that, 
generally  speaking,  it  is  much  safer  to  entrust 
works  of  restoration  to  local  builders  in  only  a 
moderate  way  of  business  than  to  large  contractors, 
who  seldom  themselves  sec  the  work  which  is  being 
executed,  and  who  do  not  find  it  worth  their  while 
to  enter  carefully  into  those  minutiiu  which  every 
restorer  of  an  old  building  is  bound  to  attend  to. 
Our  educated  architects  must  educate  themselves, 
not  in  Continental  examples  or  from  Continental 
books,  but  from  English  examples  and  English 
books.  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  foreign 
study  to  the  architect  (and  from  some  points  of 
view  it  cannot  he  overrated),  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  it  will  bo  of  no  help  whatever  in 
finding  out  the  meaning  or  intention  of  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  our  old  English 
churches  and  houses.  They  are  thoroughly  na- 
tional, and  all  their  peculiarities  are  national 
peculiarities.  They  have  also  provincial  pecu- 
liarities, so  that  none  can  expect  to  understand 
them  thoroughly,  without  mastering  all  their 
provincial  ns  well  as  all  their  broader  national 
peculiarities. 

The  Pugin  travelling  fund  will,  I hope,  soon  be 
in  existence  to  encourage  men  in  this  branch  of 
their  studies;  though,  if  the  entire  trxith  must  be 
told,  our  art  will  not  prosper  as  long  as  our 
students  require  a premium  to  induce  them  to 
study  it.  Eor  myself,  I should  be  ashamed  of  any 
young  student  of  architecture  who  is  content  to 
waste  his  time  and  his  holidays  in  indolent  and 
selfish  amusements,  when  he  might,  knapsack  on 
back,  be  at  w'ork  from  day  to  day,  for  a month 
or  two  in  every  year  at  the  least,  walking 
from  one  spot  to  another  of  this  glorious  country  ; 
gathering  as  he  goes  the  information  which  will 
enable  him  in  time  to  distinguish  himself  in  his 
art ; whilst  the  act  of  obtaining  it  is  as  full  of  real 
pleasure  as  deer-stalking,  climbing  Alps,  or  any 
other  athletic  work. 

This,  then,  is  the  sum  of  what  I have  to  urge; 
that  only  after  diligent  study  of  our  old  buildings 
should  we  ever  venture  upon  undertaking  the 
charge  of  their  restoration ; and  that  the  great 
end  and  object  of  all  our  restorations  should  be  to 
preserve  the  old  fabrics  in  all  their  old  beauty  of 
colour  and  design  for  our  children’s  enjoyment. 
In  our  new  works  we  have  plenty  of  scope  for  the 
most  ample  originality,  if  we  are  capable  of  it. 
But  we  don’t  want  to  see  Venetian  Gothic  win- 
dows introduced  into  our  cathedrals  or  our  castles, 
where  they  would  be  out  of  all  harmony  with 
everything  that  surrounds  them,  and  standing 
evidences,  not  of  our  knowledge  and  our  skill,  but 
of  our  childish  conceit  and  atFectatiou  of  supe- 
liorityto  the  men  whose  work  we  so  obviously 
despise  though  we  pretend  to  restore  it. 


THE  WORKING  MEN’S  EXPEDITION  TO 
PARIS. 

An  invasion  of  a very  agreeable  nature  has  been 
made  of  the  above  famous  city  by  a body  of  over 
1,700  Englishmen,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  work- 
ing class.  Mr.  T.  Cook,  of  Leicester,  has  written 
a very  agreeable  account  of  the  excursion.  From 
this  we  gather  that  the  patty  were  well  received 
at  Paris ; when,  after  a little  difficulty  in  the  first 
instance,  they  were  comfortably  lodged  by  the 
hotel-keepers  at  a moderate  cost.  Thinking  that 
the  example  thus  set  of  visiting  Paris  will  be  the 
cause  of  large  numbers  of  skilled  artizans  going  to 
the  French  capital  during  the  summer,  it  will  he 
useful  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  ex- 
pense. Mr.  Cook  says  that  it  was  possible  to 
t»ver  all  expenses  for  the  five  or  six  days  of  the 
excursion  with  25b.  to  SOs. ; and  this  was  done  in 
many  instances,  whilst  others  had  to  pay  a little 
more  than  they  anticipated.  Mr.  Cook  remarks 
that  few  paid  more  than  his  own  personal  party 
of  friends,  who,  ten  in  number,  bad  to  take  the 
accommodations  of  an  excellent  hotel,  where  was 
])iud  full  price  for  bed  and  breakfast;  but  the 
whole  charg.s,  including  lights  and  attendance, 
amounted  only  to  IL  Ifis.  each  person,  to  which  is 
to  be  added  about  two  francs,  or  Is.  Sd.,  for  dinner 
at  a restaurant, — and  the  whole  living  expenses 


were  under  -ISs.  each.  On  the  whole  the  conduct 
of  the  hotel  proprietors  was  satisfactory,  although 
a few  forfeited  all  future  confidence  by  excessive 
charges;  and  it  was  pleasant  when  the  party 
came  away  to  see  ladies  loaded  with  splendid 
bouquets  by  their  Parisian  hosts  at  parting.  So 
pleased  was  one  party  of  Yorkshire  working  men 
with  their  landlord,  that  they  presented  him  with 
some  fifty  francs  in  excess  of  his  bill. 

It  seems  that  no  very  definite  arrangements 
were  made,  so  that  no  large  parties  were  formed; 
but  groups  circulated  through  every  department 
of  the  suburbs. 

There  was  hut  one  special  arrangement  made 
during  the  stay  at  Paris,  and  that  was  most  clioer- 
fnlly  acceded  to  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  in 
compliance  with  a suggestion  of  Sir  Joseph  Pax- 
ton and  Mr.  Layard,  and  a request  made  through 
Lord  Cowley,  for  the  opening  of  the  116tcl  de 
Ville — a privilege  most  thankfully  appreciated — 
between  the  hours  of  lO'SO  a.m.  and  4 p.m.  on 
Wednesday.  It  seems  that  the  great  want  of  the 
excursion  was  a well-understood  place  of  rendez- 
vous, from  which,  as  from  one  common  centre,  the 
visitors  might  have  circulated  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

The  president  and  treasurer  of  the  organization 
met,  early  each  morning,  with  the  committee,  in  a 
little  shop  which  had  been  granted  as  an  office  by 
Mr.  Gealing,  clerk  to  the  Rev.  A.  Gurney,  in  a 
passage  loading  off  from  the  Rue  Faubourg  St. 
Ilonore,  adjacent  to  the  English  church,  of  which 
Mr.  Gurney  is  the  minister.  The  recognitions 
and  friendly  feelings  appeared  to  grow  and 
strengthen  from  day  to  day;  and  not  the  least 
hearty  appeared  the  courtesy  and  bearing  of  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  when  they  were  recognized 
and  cheered  by  the  groups  of  British  visitors. 
The  Emperor,  when  driving  throngh  the  Champs 
Elysees  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  was  twice 
hailed  by  their  lusty  voices  ; aud  on  both  occasions 
he  ordered  his  carriage  to  stop  ; and,  standing  up- 
right, graciously  acknowledged  their  cheers. 

At  Boulogne,  both  on  arriving  aud  departing, 
the  excursionists  were  enthusiastically  received ; 
and  the  arrangements  for  travelling  seem  to  have 
been  excellent. 

Of  the  1,700  visitors  to  Paris,  Bradford  gave 
nearly  200  passengers;  Leeds,  Sheffield,  and 
York,  with  their  respective  localities,  about  100 
each  ; and  had  a fair  arrangement  been  made  for 
Lancashire,  another  train  of  500  would  have  been 
easily  made  up.  Bristol  and  Bath  sent  about  40, 
though  there  was  no  special  train  from  those 
cities  to  London  in  connection  with  the  excursion. 

Respecting  this  interesting  event,  Galignani 
remarks — “ The  residents  of  the  French  capital 
must  have  been  struck  during  the  past  week  by 
the  great  number  of  respectable-looking  English- 
men, evidently  strangers  aud  sight-seers,  who 
were  to  be  met  with  in  the  public  thoroughfares. 
Many  were  accorapauied  by  their  wives,  equally 
well  dressed  with  themselves;  and  all  were  per- 
ceived to  conduct  themselves  with  an  unvarying 
propriety,  which  spoke  well  for  their  sense  of  per- 
sonal dignity.  These  were  the  English  workmen 
whose  visit  the  public  press  has  been  for  some 
time  announcing;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
their  appearance,  conduct,  aud  evident  intelli- 
gence wore  calculated  to  produce  a strong  im- 
pression on  their  fellow-operatives  in  France.” 

Besides  the  H5tel  deViUe, Versailles,  the  Louvre, 
the  Luxembourg,  the  Gobelins,  and  the  Hotel 
Cluny,  were  duly  visited ; and  notwithstanding 
the  great  number  who  went  through  the  rooms  at 
the  same  time,  no  confusion  whatever  arose.  lu 
manufactories  and  private  establishments  the 
same  readiness  to  oblige  was  manifested  ; and,  as 
regards  the  French  workmen,  they  showed  the 
most  friendly  sentiments,  and  fraternized  with 
the  Englishmen  whenever  occasion  presented 
itself. 

There  is  ranch  to  improve  and  instruct  the 
English  workmen  in  such  an  excursion  as  this, 
without  taking  into  account  the  pleasure  ; and 
nothing  will  help  more  to  preserve  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries  than  the  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  together,  and  being  enabled  to 
compare  their  respective  skill.  We  must  not  forget 
to  mention  that  the  gentlemen  who  lent  their 
assistance  to  the  scheme ; procured  a list  of  houses 
where  the  visitors  could  be  received;  and  the 
charge  for  their  bed,  breakfast,  and  dinner.  The 
result  was  that  the  whole  party  made  out  lodgings 
for  themselves  without  difficulty,  aud  without 
the  mishaps  which  marked  the  visit  of  the 
Orpheonistes  to  London.  We  hope,  ere  long,  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  recording  a return  visit 
of  workmen  from  France  to  Loudon ; when,  no 
doubt,  the  mistakes  which  occurred  with  the 
Orpbeon’stes  will  be  avoided. 


THE  COMMISSION  FOR  IMPROVING  THE 

SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  BARRACKS 
AND  HOSPITALS. 

We  have  before  us  the  “ General  Report,”  just 
published,  of  the  commission  appointed  for  the 
above  purpose,  and  must  find  an  early  opportunity 
to  place  some  notice  of  it  before  our  readerr.  It 
is  a very'  valuable  document,  and  should  be  studied 
carefully  by  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  barracks  and  hospitals.  The 
commissioners  adopt  entirely  the  views  set  forth 
and  advocated  in  our  pages,  especially  in  respect 
of  hospitals,  at  a time  when  they  were  elsewhere 
ignored.  Journalists,  it  would  seem,  muylookfor  no 
higher  reward  than  to  see  their  opinions  put  for- 
ward authoritatively  by  those  in  power,  and  brought 
into  practice.  We  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  our  pages,  in  conjunction  with  the 
endeavours  of  Dr.  lloherton  and  the  admirable 
Miss  Nightingale,  have  made  known  throughout 
the  country  the  right  principles  of  hospital  con- 
struction, and  have  prepared  both  the  medical  and 
architectural  profession  to  make  right  use  of  the 
accumulated  information  on  the  subject,  now  sent 
out  by  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War. 


THE  HORTICULTURAL  GARDENS,  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

A 3I0ST  successful  fete  on  Wednesday  last  in- 
augurated the  new  gardens  of  the  Ilorticviltural 
Society.  By  enormous  efforts  on  the  part  of  ail 
concerned,  the  gardens  were  brought  into  a state 
of  great  beauty,  and  a vast  crowd  of  f.ishionahle 
visitors  attended.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Consort,  with  whom  were  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  formally 
opened  the  grounds,  receiving  an  address,  and 
planting  a seedling  of  the  mighty  Wellingtonia 
gigantea.  In  the  course  of  his  reply  to  the  ad- 
dress read  by  Dr.  Lindley,  on  the  part  of  the 
Council,  the  Prince  said, — 

We  already  see  to  the  south,  rising-,  as  it  were,  by 
magic,  the  commencement  of  a noble  work  entirely  the 
result  of  the  voluntary  efforts  of  that  public  ; and  this 
garden,  itself  the  offspring  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851,  will  hardly  be  completed  ere  that  exhibition  shall 
liave  been  rivalled,  and,  I trust,  even  surpassed  by  the 
beauty  and  success  of  that  which  we  hope  next  year  to 
witness. 

Tins  garden  will  then  open  an  adJLtional  source  of 
enjoyment  to  the  thousands  who  may  be  expected  to 
crowd  the  new  Crj-stal  Palace  of  Industry.  Nay,  we  may 
hope  that  it  will,  at  no  distant  day,  form  the  inner  court 
of  a vast  quadrangle  of  public  buildings,  rendered  easily 
accessible  by  the  broad  roads  which  wiil  surround  them — 
buildings  where  science  and  art  may  find  space  for  devc- 
lopment,  with  that  air  and  light  which  are  elsewhere  well 
nigh  banished  from  this  overgrown  metropolis. 

If  the  works  before  us  are  still  incomplete,  this  must 
not  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  short  space  of  time 
allowed  for  their  execution,  or  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
funds  set  apart  for  them.  It  results  also  in  great  measure 
from  a well-considered  purpo-e  on  the  part  of  the  society 
and  the  commissioners,  railier  to  present  the  public  with 
a framework,  to  be  gradually  filled  up.  as  individual  taste, 
controlled  and  harmonized  by  the  general  superintendence 
of  tlie  authorities,  might  direct,  tnan  at  once  to  display  a 
complete  creation,  which,  however  attractive  for  the  mo- 
ment, might  pall  upon  us  and  grow  stale  by  habit. 

Unrivalled  opportunities  are  here  offered  for  the  display 
of  works  of  art,  and  for  the  erection  of  monuments  as 
attributes  to  great  men  and  public  benefactors.  The  me- 
morial of  the  Exhibition  of  1831,  the  result  of  private 
subscriptions,  will  be  the  first  received  in  these  grounds  ; 
and,  adorned  with  a statue  of  the  Queen,  will  soon  rise  in 
the  centre  of  the  garden. 

As  our  readers  already  know,  Mr.  Sydney 
Smirke,  R.A.,  has  acted  as  the  architect  for  the 
north  and  central  arcades.  The  north  arcade  is 
600  feet  long,  22  feet  high,  and  26  feet  wide, 
having  been  designed  in  the  style  of  the  arcade  at 
the  Villa  Albani  at  Rome.  The  capitals  and 
shields  in  terra  cotta  have  been  designed  and 
modelled  by  Mr.  Godfrey  Sykes.  The  central 
arcades  are  based  upon  examples  of  Milanese 
brick-work,  of  the  fifteenth  century.  They  are 
630  feet  long,  20  feet  high,  and  24  feet  wide.  In 
both  arcades  red  brick  has  been  largely  used  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  colour  in  harmony  with 
the  general  aspect  of  the  gardens.  The  decora- 
tions of  the  friezes  and  spandrils  of  the  arcades 
when  completed  will  consist  of  sculptured  stone- 
work, enamelled  terra  cottas,  encaustic  tiles,  Ac. 
The  south  arcades  were  designed  by  Capt.  Fowke, 
R.E.,  after  the  cloisters  of  Saint  John  Laterau  at 
Rome,  erected  in  the  twelfth  century.  They  are 
1,080  feet  long,  20  feet  high,  and  27  feet  wide. 
In  these  the  pillars  are  of  terra  cotta,  modelled  by 
Mr.  Godfrey  Sykes,  and  manufactured  by  Mr, 
Blanchard,  who  has  also  executed  the  architectural 
terra  cottas  in  the  conservatory.  During  the 
Exhibition  of  1862,  the  south  arcades  will  be 
used  for  refreshments : after  the  Exhibition 
they  will  be  let  for  stalls  for  the  sale  of  objects. 
Capt.  Fowke  has  also  designed  the  Council  Room, 
the  temporary  entrance,  the  conservatory,  the 
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hydraulic  arrangements,  and  the  hand  houses. 
The  conservatory  is  270  feet  long,  75  feet 
high,  and  100  feet  wide.  The  terra-cotta  cloisters 
are  the  works  of  Mr.  Sykes  and  Mr.  Blanchard. 
The  hydraulic  arrangements  provide  for  the  play- 
ing of  five  cascades,  and  a constant  flow  of  water 
through  the  basins.  The  principal  cascade  will  be 
about  20  feet  wide,  and  will  fall  from  a height  of 
10  feet.  The  cascades,  when  ready  will  play  all 
day.  Mr.  Kelk  has  been  the  contractor  for  the 
whole  of  the  w’orks. 

Mr.  Nesfield  has  laid  out  all  the  geometric  ar- 
rangements of  the  gardens,  the  planting,  the 
embroidered  beds,  and  determined  the  present 
varied  levels  of  the  ground.  The  architectural 
terraces  and  steps  in  the  gardens  have  been 
erected  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Smirke;  and 
Mr.  Eylea,  the  Society’s  gardener,  has  bad  the 
superintendence  of  all  the  gardening  operations. 

The  arrangements  on  Wednesday  were  all  very 
good,  and  the  show  was  magnificent.  For  Mr. 
llilke’s  special  prizes  for  the  best  groups  of  three 
baskets  of  fruit  and  flowers  for  the  decoration  of 
the  dinner-table,  a large  number  of  specimens 
were  sent.  The  committee  of  ladies,  to  whom  the 
duty  of  adjudicating  was  given,  gave  the  first  prize, 
No.  15,  to  Mr.  Marsh,  Lord  Chamberlain’s  Office ; 
second  prize.  No.  2,  to  Lady  Kokeby;  third  prize. 
No.  3,  to  Lady  Caroline  Harrison;  fourth  prize. 
No.  -1,  to  Messrs.  Elkington.  And  they  highly 
commended — No.  21,  Lady  E.  Peel;  No.  10,  Mrs. 
Jones;  and  No.  13,  Lady  Troubridge. 


SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

Conversazioni^. — The  second  conversazione  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  took  place  at  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  on  Saturday  evening,  the  Ist 
instant.  The  company  was  received  by  Sir  Thomas 
Phillips,  F.G.S.,  Chairman  of  Council,  supported 
by  the  members  of  Council.  The  bands  of  the 
Royal  Horse  Guards  (Blue)  and  1st  Middlesex 
Engineer  Volunteers  attended,  and  performed  a 
selection  of  airs  during  the  evening.  The  con- 
versazione was  very  numerously  attended,  3,550 
persons  being  present. 

T/ie  Exhibition  ^1862. — On  Wednesday  even- 
ing last,  the  room  of  the  society  in  the  Adelphi 
was  crowded,  to  hear  Mr.  William  Hawes  read  a 
paper  on  the  “ International  Exhibition  of  1862.- 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort,  presided.  The  paper 
was  an  able  and  interesting  composition.  At  the 
close  Lord  Granville  addressed  the  meeting,  as 
did  Mr.  Dillon  and  Sir  Thomas  Phillips, 

The  Prince  Consort,  in  closing  the  proceedings, 
stated  heartily  the  interest  he  felt  in  the  success 
of  the  coming  Exhibition.  “ Whatever  I have 
done,”  said  his  Royal  Highness,  “ to  start  you  in 
the  right  road,  I have  done  with  great  willingness 
and  pleasure.  1 assure  you  it  is  a true  privation 
to  me  to  be  prevented  by  the  avocations  and  duties 
of  my  position,  from  giving  the  same  amount  of 
time  and  labour  to  the  forthcoming  Exhibition 
that  I was  privileged  to  give  to  the  one  that  pre- 
ceded it.  Gentlemen,  you  will  succeed.  You  are 
ill  earnest;  and,  being  in  earnest,  you  will  sne- 
ceed.  I can  congratulate  you  on  the  steps  you 
have  taken  t you  have  an  able  body  of  managers, 
with  all  of  whom  I am  well  acquainted;  and  from 
my  acquaintance  I can  say  that  they  are  tho- 
roughly  conversant  with  all  the  work  you  have  im- 
posed on  them.  You  have  also  an  able  architect— 
a young  officer  of  engineers — who,  as  alluded  to 
by  Lord  Granville,  has  to-day  shown,  by  the  work 
which  has  been  opened  in  the  Horticultural 
Gardens,  that  he  is  capable  of  vast  designs,  novel 
contrivances,  and  is  possessed  of  great  taste.’ 


The  application  of  the  labourers  for  an  advance  of 
2s.  per  week,  which  would  increase  their  wages  to 
1^.,  has  also  been  considered,  and  the  masters  have 
agreed  to  offer  to  pay  the  labourers  by  the  hour, 
at  the  rate  of  3.^d.  per  hour. 

Belfast. — A correspondent  of  the  Befast  News 
Letter,  signing  himself  “ Secretary,  Belfast  Car- 
penters’ Society,”  draws  attention  to  the  inequa- 
lity, as  to  wages,  which  still  prevails  in  that 
quarter.  The  builders,  he  says,  and  other  em- 
ployers, long  since  conceded  an  advance  of  2s.  a 
week  to  the  carpenters,  while  some  of  the  rail- 
way companies,  rulll-owners,  and  others,  still  pay 
them  2s.  short. 


REPORT  ON  THE  MONTHLY  RETURNS 
BY  DISTRICT  SURVEYORS. 

TnE  Superintending  Architect  has  made  the 
“ Fifth  Annual  Report  on  the  Examination  of  the 
Monthly  Returns  by  District  Surveyors.”  He 
shows  that  the  fees  received  in  eleven  districts 
are  under  200i.  each,  varying  from  27L  to  191Z. 
In  eleven  districts  the  amounts  rise  from  210^.  to 
288Z.  In  six  districts  they  are  under  400^.  In 
eleven  districts  they  vary  from  400Z.  to  490^.  In 
four  districts  they  are  under  600^. ; and  in  twelve 
districts  they  rise  from  60G^.  to  1,093L  The  total 
for  the  year  is  22,791Z.,  received  in  respect  of 
15,030  works,  of  which  two-thirds  were  done 
within  the  year. 

The  expenses  of  district  offices  amount  to 
4,879f.  11s.  5d.  The  fees  remaining  due  for  all 
arrears  amount  to  13,946/.  17s.  7d. ; and  the 
sums  abated  or  lost  are  1,555/.  5s.  3d.  The  sur- 
veyors have  not  felt  persuaded  to  write  off  much 
of  the  arrearage  thus  brought  forward  from  year 
to  year  in  these  reports,  and  hence  the  total  in- 
crease. 

It  seems  remarkable  how  nearly  the  results  of 
these  abstracts  approximate  each  year.  Thus, 
there  were — 


exhibited  some  coloured  tracings  of  tempera  paint- 
ing, discovered  lately  on  the  jambs  of  the  east 
window  and  over  the  chancel-arch  in  Kimpton 
church,  Herts.  The  subject  of  the  paintings  in 
the  chancel-arch  appeared  to  he  the  “ Works  of 
Mercy.”  A design,  by  Mr.  Clarke,  for  a church  at 
Point  de  Galle,  Ceylon,  was  examined;  and  the 
committee  strongly  recommended  a groined  roof 
and  a diminution  of  window-space.  Mr.  Slater 
explained  the  discoveries  of  Anglo-Saxon  openings 
and  details  under  the  whitewash  in  Deerhurst 
church,  Gloucestershire.  He  guaranteed  the  care- 
ful preservation  of  eveiy  such  fragment.  The 
decoration  of  the  choir  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
aud  especially  the  proposed  baldachin,  as  designed 
by  Mr.  Penrose,  in  accordance  with  Sir  Christopher 
Wren’s  sketches,  wei’e  considered. 


THE  LABOUR  QUESTION. 

London. — On  Saturday  next,  we  are  informed, 
a number  of  the  leading  building  firms  in  Lon- 
don, including  Messrs.  Hayward,  Mansfield,  Hol- 
land & Ilanneu,  I’Anson,  Ashby,  Bird,  and 
others,  will  commence  the  system  of  payment  by 
the  hour,  in  addition  to  those  firms  who  already 
pursue  it. 

Leeds.  — The  Leeds  bricklayers  gave  their 
employers  notice  on  the  23rd  of  June  last,  that 
on  and  after  the  3rd  instant,  they  should  expect 
to  be  paid  by  the  hour,  at  the  rate  of  sixpence 
per  hour;  but  a week  or  two  ago,  this  notice 
was  virtually  revoked,  and  the  men  now  ask  to 
be  paid  at  the  rate  of  5s.  instead  of  4s.  6d.  per 
day,  after  the  first  Monday  in  June,  and  that  they 
shall  commence  work  at  seven  instead  of  at  six  on 
Monday  mornings.  The  employers  have  unani- 
mously agreed  to  accept  the  original  proposal  of 
payment  by  the  hour,  but  decline  altogether  to 
entertain  the  demand  for  payment  at  the  rate  of 
Bs,  per  day,  with  the  hour  ou  Monday  morning. 


lu  1850 
„ 1857 
„ 1858 


14,634 

15,330 

15,5U0 

15,558 

15,030 


Fees  received. 


19,904  14 
20.969  11 
21,732  11 


Summary  of  Abstract. 


Works. 

Building 

Operations. 

Fees. 

New  buildings  in  1 860,  in  respect 

of  which  fees  have  been  received 

4,765 

Additions,  alterations,  and  other 
works  in  respect  of  which  fees 
have  been  received  

5,6l0 

Arrears  of  former  years  received : 
New  buildings  

2,6l5 

5,443  7 8 

Additions  and  alterations,  &c. 

2,040 

2,221  7 3 

Total  works  and  fees  thereon,] 
during  the  year  ending  31st  ^ 

15,030 

•22,791  2 3 

December,  i860  J 

ECCLESIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

A COMMITTEE  meeting  was  held  at  Arklow 
House,  on  Wednesday,  May  15,  Mr.  A.  J.  Beres- 
ford  Hope,  president,  in  the  chair.  The  president 
announced  that  the  following  memorial  had  been 
forwarded  to  the  Institute  of  British  Architects : — 

‘ Gentlemen, — I have  been  instructed  by  the  committee 
of  the  Ecclesiological  Society  to  bring  under  your  notice 
the  practice  of  unnecessarily  substituting  new  m^erial 
and  fresh  carving  for  the  ancient  materiiil  and  original 
carving,  which  the  committee  fear  is  too  common  in  the 
restoration  of  Mediajval,  and  especially  of  ecclesiastical 
buildings  in  France,  even  when  conducted  by  architects  of 
acknowledged  ability  and  learning.  For  instances  of  this 
practice,  I am  authorized  to  refer  you  to  a communica- 
tion by  G.  F.  Bodiey,  esq.,  contained  in  the  Ecclvsiologist 
for  the  current  month ; while,  at  the  same  time,  I am  in- 
structed to  observe,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  Uie  committee 
that  several  of  the  instances  therein  quoted  are  referable 
to  restorations  conducted  during  the  reign  of  the  late 
king  of  the  French,  and  severely  criticised  in  their  own 
country.  But  the  committee  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society, 
while  willing  to  believe  that  recent  French  restorations 
exhibit  a deeper  acquaintance  with  the  principles  ol 
Medireval  architecture  than  those  of  a rather  earlier  date, 
are  nevertheless  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the 
architects  of  France  are  still  too  much  addicted  to  sub- 
stitute new  materials  and  carving  in  case.s  where  a truer 
judgment,  and  a more  genuine  reverence  for  antiquity, 
— ould  have  prescribed  the  retention  of  the  ancient  work. 

The  committee  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society  feel  it  to 
be  unnecessary,  in  memorialising  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  to  point  out  the  frequent  and  severe  losses  to 
archreology  and  art  which  such  a system  must  entail. 
They  entertain  the  belief  that  a remonstrance  from  a 
body  so  eminent  and  so  influential  as  the  Institute,  if  ad- 
dressed to  persons  in  authority  in  France,  must  have  very 
considerable  weight.  They,  therefore,  venture  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Institute  to  the  circumstance,  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  feel  competent  to  make  such  remonstrance  in 
the  interest  of  European  art.” 

A number  of  architects  submitted  their  designs 
to  the  committee.  Amongst  them  Mr.  Clarke 


COMPETITION. 

Ghiildford  New  Fuhlic  Hall. — At  a recent 
meeting  of  shareholders,  a report  was  re.ad,  which 
stated  that,  in  consequence  of  advertisement  in 
the  Builder,  the  committee  had  received  ten 
packages,  supposed  to  contain  plans,  on  the  dis- 
posal of  which  the  meeting  was  requested  to  decide. 
The  report  was  adopted,  aud  it  was  resolved 
that  the  plans  be  exhibited  to  the  public,  in  the 
Town  Hall,  on  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday,  aud 
Monday,  and  that  a public  meeting  be  called  on 
Monday  evening,  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
new  halls.  It  was  ultimately  agreed  that  the 
plans  should  be  shown  in  the  Public  Hall,  instead 
of  the  Town  Hall,  as  at  first  proposed ; and  it 
was  also  agreed  to  appoint  a committee  of  taste, 
consisting  of  nine  gentlemen,  five  representing 
the  new  shareholders,  three  the  proprietors  of 
the  old  ball,  and  one  the  town  council. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  members  was  held  on 
Friday,  the  31st  ultimo,  at  the  house  in  Conduit- 
street. 

The  President,  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith,  occupied 
the  chair. 

Mr.  Payne  was,  on  ballot,  elected  a member  of 
the  Association. 

The  Pi'esident  drew  attention  to  the  desirability 
of  establishing  a professional  library  in  connection 
with  the  Association ; and  suggested  that  serial 
works  might  be  purchased  from  time  to  time, 
which  might  be  lent  so  as  to  circulate  generally 
among  the  members.  Such  a library  would  not 
be  expensive  in  character,  or  bulky  in  form  ; and 
he  had  no  doubt  that  much  advantage  might 
result  from  it. 

The  suggestion  met  with  general  concurrence, 
and  the  fui'ther  consideration  of  the  subject  stands 
adjourned. 

Mr.  R,  0.  Harris  then  read  a paper  “On  Car- 
pentry,” which  he  illustrated  with  diagrams  on 
the  board.  This  paper  we  have  printed  in  full. 

A discussion,  of  a purely  conversational  and  tech- 
nical description,  ensued ; in  the  course  of  which 
Mr.  G.  B.  New,  Mr.  Paraire,  Mr.  Blashill,  and 
others  took  part. 

An  adjournment  until  the  next  evening  of 
meeting  was  ultimately  agi'ced  to;  the  President 
throwing  out  a suggestion,  that  it  w'ould  be  de- 
sirable in  tho  meantime  if  members  would  turn 
their  attention  to  laminated  ribs,  joints  shrink- 
ing, testing  roofs,  aud  so  forth ; also  examples  of 
very  slight  but  strong  roofs.  With  regard  to  the 
latter  be  directed  attention  to  the  temporary  roof 
at  the  Victoria  Railway  Station,  Pimlico ; which, 
he  said,  struck  him  as  being  a wonderfully  clever 
specimen  of  lightness,  strength,  aud  economy  in 
construction. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Blashill,  the  following 
resolution  was  submitted : — 

“ That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  he  given  to  those 
architectural  societies  which  have  offered  to  co-operate 
in  procuring  the  proper  representation  of  the  art  of 
architecture  at  the  Exhibition  of  1862  ; and  as,  since  the 
passing  of  the  resolution,  on  this  subject,  sent  to  the 
various  societies,  a representative  committee  has  been 
appointed  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  which  will  be  the  recognized  medium 
of  communication  with  the  Royal  Commissioners  ; this 
Association  earnestly  advises  the  co-operation  of  the 
architectural  societies  with  the  said  representative 
committee.” 

Mr.  Pantire  seconded  the  motion;  which,  after 
a short  discussion,  was  unanimously  carried. 


CoNt'ERSAZIOKE  AT  THE  INSTITUTION  OF  ClVIL 
Engineees. — The  president,  Mr.  Bidder,  held  the 
annual  conversazione  on  Tuesday  evening  last.  It 
was  very  numerously  attended;  aud  a large  num- 
ber of  maebinos  and  models  filled  tbe  theatre; 
while  the  walls  of  tbe  reception-rooms  were  closely 
hung  with  pictures. 


THE  ENGINE-HOUSE,  KENSINGTON  GARDENS. 
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THE  FOUNTAINS  AND  ENGINE  HOUSE, 
KENSINGTON  GARDENS. 

Tiie  war  of  words  which  raged  for  sotne  time  as 
to  certain  proposed  works  in  Kensington  Gardens, 
that  delight  of  the  Londoners,  having  ceased, 
many  of  our  readers  are  probably  unaware  of  what 
has  really  been  done  : the  accompanying  en- 
gravings will  serve  to  explain  it.  The  engine- 
house,  seen  at  the  back  of  the  principal  view,  and 
more  fully  shown  in  the  second  engraving,  stands 
at  a short  distance,  within  the  gardens,  Aom  the 
Bayswater-road.  It  is  about  37  feet  square, 
39  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  lantern;  48 
feet  to  the  top  of  vane ; and  is  of  stone.  It 
is  Italian  in  style,  and  roofed  with  Italian  tiles. 
Within  there  is  an  engine  to  draw  the  water 
from  a well  immediately  in  front  of  it,  to  supply 
a large  cistern,  conveying  water  to  the  foun- 
tains, and  thenoe  to  the  Serpentine.  In  front 


of  the  engine-house  are  four  large  reservoirs,  of 
octangular  form,  whose  separate  dimensions  are 
about  100  feet  by  60  feet.  Each  of  these  re- 
servoirs has  a small  fountain  in  its  centre,  about 
3 feet  in  diameter,  encompassed  with  marble.  In 
the  centre  pathway,  running  between  the  four 
basins,  there  is  a larger  fountain  of  at  least 
18  feet  in  diameter.  This  is  octagonal  in  form. 

The  front  of  the  whole,  as  seen  in  our  larger 
illustration,  forms  an  ornamental  fa<;ade,  enriched 
with  vases  of  several  patterns,  filled  with  flowers. 
The  centre  of  this  fa(,'ade  has  two  draped  female 
figures,  seated,  holdiug  vases,  from  which  flow 
streams;  and  between  these  two  figures,  but  pro- 
jecting forward,  is  another  large  fountain,  about 
18  feet  in  diameter.  The  height  of  this  balus- 
traded  facade  is  8 feet  from  the  water-level.  The 
reservoirs  or  hiisins  were  originally  intended  for ' 
filteriug-hcds  by  Mr.  Hawkslcy,  the  oiigiueer;] 


but  this  arrangement  has  been  abandoned.  Tlio 
present  arrangement  is  intended  to  enliven  the 
water  supplying  the  Serpentine  by  menus  of  the 
fountains.  The  designs  of  the  engine-house  and 
the  whole  of  the  ornamental  work  are  from  the 
hands  of  Mr.  John  Thomas. 

The  gardens  are  now  looking  beautiful.  When 
William  III.  bought  them,  they  were  hut  very 
small, — 26acre3.  Caroliuo,  Queen  of  George  11., 
added  300  acres,  and  they  then  consisted  in  the 
whole  of  about  360  acres;  (^iieen  Anne  having 
added  about  30.  Afcer  the  gardens  had  been 
arranged  for  (iueen  Caroline,  the  public  were 
admitted  on  Saturdays  only,  full  dress  being 
required.  The  Serpentine  was  foinied  hetsveen 
j 1730  and  1733;  and  the  bridge,  designed  by  Sir 
I John  Kcnnie,  was  built  at  a cost  of  3G.506/.  in 
j 1826.  Kensington  Gardens  may  be  regarded  as 
j one  of  the  just  boasts  of  London. 


FOUNTAINS  AND  EE ^EKVOIES,  KENSINGTON  GARDENS. Mr.  John  Thojias,  Sculptor. 
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THE  KOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BKITJSH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  ordinary  general  meeting  of  members  was 
held  on  Monday  the  27th  ultimo,  at  the  House  in 
Conduit-street. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  the  president,  Mr.  Iite, 
M.P. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
rend  and  confirmed. 

The  President  brought  under  notice  the  ap- 
pointment of  gentlemen  to  act  as  examiners  for 
district  surveyors  under  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act  (1855).  The  following  names  were  submitted 
and  agreed  to  : — 

The  vice-presidents,  the  honorary  secretaries, 
and  IVIessrs.  A.  Ashpitel,  C.  Fowler,  -T.  Gibson, 
B.  Hesketh,  J.  .lennings,  C.  C.  Nelson,  J.  W. 
Papworth,  F.  IV.  Porter,  F.  C.  Penrose,  J.  J. 
Scoles,  S.  Wood,  .J.  Whichcord,  and  E.  C.  Hakewill. 

The  lion.  Secretary  announced  the  receipt  of  a 
great  number  of  books  to  the  library  of  the  Insti- 
tute, in  reply  to  the  report  made  by  the  Library 
Committee  as  to  deficiencies  in  that  department. 

Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  V.P.,  called  attention  to  a 
contribution  from  Mr.  John  Norton,  consisting  of 
Parts  I.  and  II.  of  " Kunstdenkmaler  Christlichen 
Mittelalter  in  den  llheinlander,”  by  Von  Ernest 
Aus’m  Weerth.  This  was,  he  said,  a most  inte- 
resting work,  illustrating  the  Art  Monuments  of 
the  Christian  middle  ages  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Rhine.  Tliey  were  all,  no  doubt,  aware  that, 
at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  were  to  be  found  tbe  only 
monuments  of  Charlemagne.  Those  who  might 
take  an  interest  in  the  working  of  metals  would 
find  some  interesting  specimens  of  the  period  at 
the  Treasury  there,  and  also  at  the  Treasury  at 
Cologne.  These  relics  of  the  great  masters  whom 
Charlemagne  collected  around  him  were  most  in- 
teresting and  important,  as  they  formed,  ns  it 
were,  the  connection  between  Byzantine  art  and 
that  of  Northern  Germany,  which  had  so  impor- 
tant an  eflect  in  the  establishment  of  the  Ro- 
manesque style  in  Europe. 

The  President,  in  proposing  that  a vote  of 
thanks  should  be  accorded  to  the  donors,  said,  it 
was  gratifying  to  find  that  so  many  important 
works  had  been  contributed  in  reply  to  the  appeal 
made  to  the  profession  generally  on  behalf  of  the 
library.  It  was  most  desirable  that  the  library 
should  possess  a good  collection  of  technical  works; 
and  as  books  of  that  nature,  though  most  valuable 
to  the  professional  reader,  were  often  sacrificed  by 
executors  forafew  shillings,  he  ventured  to  throw  out 
a hint  that  gentlemen  intending  to  make  bequests 
of  books  to  the  Institute  should  make  a testa- 
mentary disposition  of  them,  which  would  prevent 
that  sacrifice  to  which  ho  had  referred.  He  per- 
ceived there  was  a book  in  the  collection  contain- 
ing a view  of  the  elevation  of  the  front  of  the 
Mansion  House,  by  Dance.  There  was  another 
curious  book,  by  the  same  author  (Battey  Lang- 
ley), which  he  would  be  glad  to  see  in  their  library", 
but  which,  he  feared,  was  difficult  to  obtain, — 
namely,  “ The  Five  Orders  of  Gothic  Architec- 
ture.” The  author  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century ; aud  it  would  he  interesting  to  see 
what  advance  had  been  made  since  he  wrote  his 
Five  Orders  of  Gothic.  At  Windsor  some  speci- 
mens of  his  style  might  he  traced,  which  were 
quite  sufficient  to  show  how  intensely  ignorant 
he  was  of  the  subject  on  which  he  bad  undertaken 
to  write.  Before  calling  upon  Mr.  BurneU  to 
read  his  paper,  he  would  request  the  hou.  secre- 
tary to  read  a letter  which  had  been  received  from 
Lord  Henry  Lennox,  on  the  subject  of  the  repairs 
to  Chichester  Cathedral. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Lewis  then  read  a letter  from  Lord 
Henry  Lennox  on  the  part  of  the  London  Com- 
mittee for  the  Restoration  of  Chichester  Cathe- 
dral, to  call  the  attention  of  the  Institute  to  this 
work,  and  begging  their  influence  in  favour  of  it. 

The  President  said, — Of  course  the  only  reply  we 
can  make  to  the  letter  is,  that  we  will  recommend 
it  to  our  members;  but  that,  as  a corporate  body, 
we  Lave  no  funds  which  we  can  contribute  to  the 
purpose.  There  are,  however,  I am  sure,  many 
with  hearts  and  purses  large  enough  to  assise 
in  the  w'ork,  which  we  can  recommend  with  so 
much  confidence,  when  we  know  that  it  is  in 
bauds  so  thoroughly  competent  to  deal  with  it. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  beresford  Hope,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed,  aud  circulated  with 
the  usual  notice  paper  convening  the  next  meet- 
ing of  members. 

Mr.  George  R.  Burnell,  C.E.,  then  read  a paper, 
entitled  “ Remarks  on  the  Operations  lately 
carried  on  at  Bayeux  and  Chichester  Cathedrals.” 
(This  will  be  found  in  our  last  number.) 

At  the  conclusion, 

Mr.  Blake  observed,  that  n circumstance  which 


might  have  contributed  to  the  disaster  at  Chiches- 
ter had  not,  he  believed,  been  mentioned  in  any 
of  tbe  discussions  which  had  taken  place  on  the 
subject : he  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  cathe- 
dral had  been  exposed  on  three  or  four  occasions 
to  shocks  of  earthquake.  He  had  been  an  in- 
habitant of  Chichester  for  thirty  years,^  and  he 
could  sj)eak  to  one  of  tbe  shocks,  which  took 
place  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  and  which 
was  so  violent,'  that  it  shook  the  glass  out  of  the 
windows  of  his  fatm:r’s  bouse,  which  was  four 
miles  from  the  cathedral.  There  could,  he 
thought,  be  no  doubt  that  such  shocks,  acting 
upon  a tower  and  spire  weighing  between  5,000 
and  6,000  tons,  must  have  had  an  injurious  effect 
upon  the  structure. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  said,  that,  in  offering 
some  observations  on  the  paper  just  read,  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  go  into  the  history  of  the 
gradual  failure  and  catastrophe  of  the  tower  of 
Chichester  Cathedral,  but  to  refer  to  the  rebuild- 
ing. Mr.  Slater  was  the  architect  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter ; but,  as  the  public  had  come  forward 
and  assisted  the  fund  by  their  subscriptions,  he 
(Mr.  Scott)  had  been  asked  to  act  in  the  interests 
of  the  latter,  and  he  aud  Mr.  Slater  were  acting 
conjointly  in  supervising  the  rebuilding.  He 
thought  it  necessary  to  mention  this  circum- 
stance, as,  whatever  had  come  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  previous  occurrences,  had  been  picked  up 
accidentally.  It  was,  he  thought,  most  import- 
ant, inasmuch  as  the  country  was  studded  through- 
out its  length  and  breadth  with  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  Medimval  architecture,  the  restoration 
of  some  of  which  might  possibly  be  confided  to 
their  hands,  that  as  architects,  they  should  con- 
sider what  were  the  means  which  ought  to  be 
adopted,  aud  what  the  considerations  to  which 
they  should  give  their  attention  with  reference  to 
these  buildings.  And  here  he  was  bound  to  say, 
that  Mr.  Slater  had  been  peculiarly  unfortunate 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  works  at 
Chichester  Cathedral  bad  come  into  his  hands.  If 
he  had  been  called  upon  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
to  report  on  the  condition  of  the  cathedral  tower, 
the  case  would  have  been  quite  different;  as,  under 
such  circumstances,  his  attention  would  have  been 
devoted  to  that  particular  point,  and  he  would 
have  taken  steps  to  avert  the  calamity.  But 
he  was  not  so  called  upon.  He  was  in  the 
position  of  a doctor  called  in  to  prescribe  for 
a patient  with  H cutaneous  disease,  while  disease 
of  the  heart  coexisted,  the  presence  of  which 
he  could  only  detect  by  the  expression  of 
the  countenance,  but  of  which  he  had  not  been 
previously  informed.  He  was  called  in  and  told 
that  he  was  to  make  a new  arrangement  of  the 
seats  in  the  choir,  so  that  more  room  might  he 
given  to  the  worshippers;  but  he  was  not  to  turn 
his  attention  to  reconstruction;  because,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  were  no  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  bauds  of  the  Dean  aud  Chapter.  A 
committee  was  formed  to  re-arrange  the  interior 
as  a memorial  to  the  late  Dean  Chantry,  aud  there 
were  no  funds  disposable  for  any  other  purpose. 
The  state  of  the  tower  was  only  brought  under 
notice  accidentally,  and  bit  by  hit,  while  the 
other  operations  were  going  on.  It  might  be  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  an  architect  might  dis- 
cover the  mischief,  though  his  attention  had  not 
been  specially  called  to  it ; but  if  his  instructions 
were  merely  to  arrange  the  scats  in  the  choir,  he 
was  not  bound  by  any  professional  responsibility 
to  go  into  tbe  question  of  reconstructing  the 
tower.  This  was  a mutter  which  ought  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of,  in  considering  the  nature  and  degree 
of  responsibility  attaching  to  the  architect  of  Chi- 
chester Cathedral.  It  was  however  discovered, 
in  tlie  course  of  the  re-arniugemeut  to  which  he 
had  referred,  that  some  serious  mutilations  had 
been  committed  in  reference  to  the  piers  which 
supported  the  tower.  With  respect  to  this  tower, 
as  compared  with  that  at  Bayeux,  he  thought 
they  ought  not  to  indulge  in  any  invidious  com- 
parisons between  railway  engineers  and  archi- 
tects, because  at  Bayeux  a railway  engineer  had 
been  successful,  while  at  Chichester  a railway  en- 
gineer had  also  been  called  in  with  an  opposite 
effect.  Some  time  ago,  a railway  engineer  was 
called  in  to  advise  with  Mr.  Slater,  and  he  made 
three  reports,  and  a fourth  supplemental  one;  and 
there  was  nothing  in  any  of  them  to  tend  to  any 
different  or  more  decided  course  than  that  which 
had  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Slater.  The  last  report 
was  made  after  the  latter  gentleman  hadoperated 
on  one  of  the  towers ; and  it  stated  that  the  work 
had  been  done  in  a most  masterly  manner.  While, 
therefore,  they  ought  to  be  tender  aud  generous 
towards  those  members  of  their  profession  who 
were  unfortunate  enough  to  be  called  upon  to  deal 
with  such  difficult  and  delicate  works;  they  ought 


not,  on  the  other  band,  to  shut  their  eyes  to  tbe 
proper  means  to  he  adopted,  provided  they  were 
in  possession  of  full  information  before  they  set 
to  work.  He  happened,  very  unluckily  for  his 
own  comfort  and  peace  of  mind,  that  he 
had  had  a good  deal  to  do  with  buildings 
in  the  condition  in  which  Chichester  was 
represented  to  be;  ,and  he  wished  he  had 
never  had  any  thing  to  do  with  them,  for  they 
had  been  great  disturbers  of  his  peace  and 
happiness  for  the  time  being.  At  an  early 
period  in  his  practice  he  had  been  called  upon  to 
inspect  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  at  Stafford.  He 
fouud  that  all  the  piers  were  crushing,  and  that 
although  from  time  to  time  attempts  had  been, 
made  to  arrest  the  decay,  they  had  in  course  of 
time  given  way.  After  be  had  made  the  specifi- 
cation for  shoring  up,  two  tenders  were  sent  in  for 
that  portion  of  the  work,  and  both  by  very  re- 
spectable men.  One  was  for  1,500^.  and  the  other 
for  500Z.  He  thought  that  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  bind  the  person  who  named  the  latter  sum  to 
do  it  for  the  amount,  as  he  felt  persuaded  it  could 
not  be  done;  so  the  conti’actor  did  other  work  in 
the  church,  and  was  paid  for  the  shoring  by  day- 
work, and  it  was  found  to  cost  2,000^.  The 
course  which  he  (Mr.  Scott)  adopted  with  refer- 
ence to  St.  Mary’s,  Stafford,  was  that  which  was 
generally  adopted,  except  at  Bayeux.  What  they 
did  5vas  to  go  gradually  round  the  surface  and  in- 
sert good  stone  until  they  thought  they  had 
almost  rebuilt  the  pier.  The  restoration  at  Bayeux 
was,  on  the  contrary,  a case  of  perfect  rebuilding ; 
for,  as  be  understood  Mr.  Burnell,  the  old  work 
was  entirely  removed,  and  new  piers  built  in  from 
the  foundations.  At  Stafford,  the  first  thing  they 
did  was  to  tie  round  tbe  tower  with  iron  bands, 
with  screws  right  and  left,  so  as  to  make  them  as 
tight  as  possible.  They  then  dug  round  tbe  base 
of  the  tower,  filUug  up  the  c.avity,  graves  and  all 
(tbe  latter  often  the  cause  of  much  mischief),  with 
concrete.  Having  shored  up  the  arches  so  as  to 
carry  as  much  as  possible  of  the  superincumbent 
weight,  they  began  gradually  to  remove  the  loose 
ashlar  and  to  put  in  new  foundations,  fixing  other 
temporary  shores  until  they  had  finished  the 
entire  pier.  In  effecting  this  operation  he  was 
brought  to  tbe  conclusion  that  it  was  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  danger  and  difiiculty  that 
existed  in  providing  shoring  of  sufficient  strength ; 
for,  in  every  work  of  the  kind  on  which  he  had 
been  engaged,  he  invariably  found  that  ail  tbe 
shoring  he  could  by  any  possibility  get  in  was 
barely  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  He  had  seen 
enormous  timbers  give  way  before  the  tremendous 
pressure  to  which  they  were  subjected;  and  there- 
fore his  advice  was,  that  before  the  ashlar  was 
touched  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  put  up  all 
the  shoring  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  within 
the  space  to  be  operated  upon,  in  the  estimates 
which  be  had  prepared  for  Stafford,  he  provided 
for  the  use  of  whole  timber ; but  the  clerk  of  the 
works  had  permitted  haff-timber  to  be  used,  aud 
the  consequence  was  that  the  tower  gave  way 
very  perceptibly.  Another  precaution  which  he 
recommeuded  was,  that  the  hardest  possible 
stone  should  be  used,  and  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstance should  anything  approaching  to  a 
soft  stone  be  substituted.  The  next  thing  to 
observe  was  to  avoid  mortar  and  always  use 
cement  instead.  The  plan  which  was  adopted  was 
to  pour  in  water  first,  aud  then  liquid  cement, 
which  be  had  observed  to  run  down  the  rubble  to 
the  depth  of  9 or  10  feet,  as  if  it  were  so  much 
quicksilver-  The  next  work  of  the  kind  on  which 
we  was  engaged  was  at  St.  Mai’y's,  Notting- 
ham, where  tbe  piers  were  smaller  and  higher, 
hut  the  weight  greater  and  the  operation  more 
difficult  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  piers.  The 
works  were  conducted  under  the  inspection  of  a very 
clever  clerk  of  the  works,  who  had  given  him  a 
complete  history  of  tbe  operation.  Here,  as  at 
Stafibrd,  he  put  in  ties,  or  chambers  of  iron  or 
copper,  in  every  course,  to  bind  the  work.  At 
Aylesbury,  where  he  undertook  a somewhat  similar 
operation,  he  was  obliged  to  re-construct  the  foun- 
dations; and  then  he  found  that,  strong  as  the 
shoring  was,  it  showed  signs  of  giving  way.  This 
was,  at  all  events,  to  some  extent,  satisfactory ; 
because  it  prevented  an  employer  from  saying 
afterwards  that  too  much  money  had  been  thrown 
away  on  timber.  While  engaged  on  the  works  at 
Stafford,  a tremendous  report,  like  the  noise  of  a 
canuon,wa8  heard ; and  it  was  fouud  that  one  of  the 
piers  had  split  up  from  top  to  bottom.  At  Ayles- 
bury they  wanted  a long  shore,  and  they  procured 
one  2 feet  6 inches  square,  one  of  the  largest  he 
had  ever  seen,  and  yet  it  was  actually  bent  by  tbe 
enormous  pressure  upon  it.  With  regard  to  the 
reconstruction  at  Bayeux,  the  work  was,  no  doubt, 
carried  out  in  tbe  most  masterly  manner,  and  the 
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subject  was  one  which  every  architect  would  do 
well  to  study.  The  architect  at  Bayeux  had  not 
gone  round  the  casing  bit  by  bit ; but  had 
made  new  foundations  and  new  piers  ; and  be 
(Mr.  Scott)  confessed  that  he  was  astonished  that 
such  a system  of  shoring  as  that  used  had  proved 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  The  process  seemed  to 
have  been  to  have  "needled  just  over  the 
arches,  an  operation  which  he  would  have  thought 
would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  bear  the  weight 
of  the  tower.  When  the  architect  had  to  deal 
with  buildings  of  the  scale  of  cathedrals,  the 
difficulties  became  increased,  for  timbers  were 
after  all  of  limited  size,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  build  ports  as  at  Bayeux.  The  manner  of 
sinking  the  foundations  by  means  of  wells,  or  cast- 
iron  pillars,  was,  he  thought,  a most  admirable 
contrivance. 

Mr.  Slater  observed  that  ho  had  very  little  to 
say,  after  what  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott  bad  said  so 
kindly  for  him.  He  thought  it  was  a very  grati- 
fying circumstance  that  Mr.  Burnell  should  have 
1 brought  his  science  to  bear  on  the  subject ; and  he 
hoped  that  his  admirable  paper  would  be  printed, 
as  Professor  Willis’s  bad  been.  With  regard  to 
Chichester  Cathedral,  all  he  could  say  was,  that 
he  was  placed  in  a most  critical  position,  and  that 
he  had  endeavoured  to  do  his  dut}'  to  the  best  of 
his  ability.  The  commission  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  was  to  prepare 
plans  for  the  restoration  of  the  choir  only,  and  not 
for  structural  repairs.  There  were,  in  fact,  no 
funds  for  the  purpose  j and  it  was  understood  that 
his  attention  was  not  to  be  called  to  that  part  of 
the  work.  When,  however,  the  defects  of  the 
tower  became  apparent  he  did  all  that  he  possibly 
could  to  avert  the  catastrophe  that  subsequently 
occurred.  They  were  not  successful ; but  every- 
thing that  could  be  done  was  done.  With  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Hills,  who  had  kindly  given  him  his 
advice,  Mr.  Burnell  had  not  mentioned  his  name 
among  those  who  were  employed  in  the  matter. 
Mr.  Hills  happened  to  be  at  Chichester  at  the  time, 
and  he  had  assisted  him  (Mr.  Slater)  in  the  steps 
which  were  taken  at  the  last  to  prevent  the  fall, 
and  it  was  but  right  that  his  valuable  services 
.'should  not  be  overlooked.  While  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  tower  he  might  state  that  the  work  of 
restoring  Sherborne  Minster  had  been  carried  out 
in  the  office  in  which  he  had  learned  his  profes- 
sion ; and  th.at,  in  that  case,  two  piers  were  taken 
dowu  and  rebuilt,  while  the  other  two  were  found 
to  be  perfectly  sound.  There  they  had  sandstone 
to  deal  with,  but  at  Chichester  there  was  nothing 
hut  a mass  of  rubbish.  He  should  like  to  hear 
from  Mr.  Burnell  in  what  state  the  piers  were 
found  to  be  at  Bayeux,  because  that  was  a very 
important  element  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject. 
He  repeated  that  it  gave  him  nnich  pleasure  to 
hear  the  statement  of  Mr.  Burnell,  and  also  to 
hear  bis  testimony  to  the  kind  and  considerate 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated  by  the  pro- 
fession under  the  very  trying  cLrcuiustances  in 
which  he  was  placed. 

Mr.  Burnell,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Slater’s  question 
as  to  the  condition  in  which  the  piers  at  Bayeux 
were  found,  said  he  had  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  go  into  details  as  he  Lad  plactd  the  book  re- 
lating to  the  work  on  the  table;  but  that,  if  Mr. 
Slater  would  look  at  the  plate,  he  would  see  that 
the  "hearting”  of  the  piece  (which  was  part  of 
the  Xorman  cathedral)  was  more  sound  than  the 
casing  which  Lad  been  put  round  it  subsequently. 
At  Chichester,  on  the  contrary,  the  hearting  was  ' 
ruhhisli,  while  the  casing  was  good.  In  both  in- 
stances it  was  necessary  to  underpin  or  take  the 
piers  away. 

Mr.  Hills  said  he  did  not  think  that  the  com- 
mittee which  had  undertaken  the  re-arrangement 
of  the  choir  as  a memorial  to  the  late  Deau  con- 
templated any  works  affecting  the  safety  of  the 
spire.  The  Arundel  shrine  had,  in  fact,  nothing 
I whatever  to  do  with  the  structure.  He  had 
visited  the  cathedral  ten  months  ago,  and  had 
observed  the  manner  in  which  the  piers  had  been 
mutilated,  as  spoken  to  by  Mr.  Scott.  Imme- 
diately above  the  back  of  the  stalls  he  had  ob- 
served a place  where  a part  of  the  south-west 
pier  was  broken  away  and  bound  up  with  an  iron 
strap ; and  his  opinion  then  was  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  the  true  state  of  the  piers  with- 
, out  removing  the  shrine.  He  did  not  sec  the 
I building  again  until  some  months  had  elapsed; 
i and,  late  in  the  month  of  February  last,  when  he 

I paid  it  another  visit,  he  remarked  a crack  in  the 

I north-west  pier,  which  he  was  informed  had  been 
i about  three  months  in  arriving  at  the  stage  in 
which  he  found  it ; and  it  was  then  about  an  eighth 
or^a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  width.  His  own 
opinion  was,  that  the  piers  had  commenced  crush- 
ing long  before,  as  they  had  many  marks  of 


ancient  failures  about  them.  The  feather-edge 
course,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Burnell,  had  sunk  4 or 
5 inches ; so  that  the  probability  was  that  in  former 
ages  there  had  been  a great  failure  in  the  founda- 
tions. With  regard  to  the  vibration  of  the  spire, 
he  fancied  that  a good  deal  of  exaggerration  e.x- 
isted  on  that  subject.  He  bad  repeatedly  gone  up 
the  spire  as  high  ns  it  was  possible  to  go,  in  all 
weathers,  and  he  had  never  discovered  any  vibra- 
tion whatever.  The  effect  of  the  swinging  gallery 
fixed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  also,  in  bis 
opinion,  much  exaggerated ; neither  was  it  at  all 
so  heavy  as  was  supposed.  He  was  at  the  top  of 
the  spire  (or  as  far  as  he  could  reach)  on  the 
Friday  before  it  fell,  and  he  was  unable  to  detect 
the  slightest  vibration;  neither  had  he  perceived 
that  the  swinging  gallery  was  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular. Under  these  circumstances,  it  appeared 
to  him  perfectly  clear  that  the  spire  was  in  a much 
better  state  than  the  tower,  and  that  it  had  not 
yielded  at  all  in  proportion  to  what  had  gone  on 
below.  The  stone  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
tower  was  very  well  known  in  that  part  of  the 
country;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  thought  it  was  a 
good  stone.  It  had  been  extensively  used  iu  the 
oldest  portion  of  the  cathedral.  It  was  similar : 
to  that  used  at  Winchester  and  the  abbey  on  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  With  regard  to  his  (Mr.  Hill’s) 
own  connection  with  Chichester  Cathedral,  he  had 
reported,  as  requested,  to  Mr.  Slater ; and  on  that 
gentleman  had  devolved  the  responsibility  of  what 
had  been  done.  The  steps  which  it  was  proposed 
to  take  to  avert  the  catastrophe  were  com- 
menced on  the  Friday  before  the  tower  fell, 
and  they  were  not  dissimilar  to  those  so  success- 
; fully  adopted  at  Bayeux.  In  fact,  Mr.  Slater  had 
Bayeux  in  his  mind  at  the  time,  and  did  all  he 
could  to  obtain  information  of  what  hud  been  done 
there.  The  first  thing  done  at  Winchester  was  to 
“jacket”  the  piers,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
bulging  out,  and  that  operation  was  only  just  com- 
menced when  the  catastropbeoccurred.  A good  deal 
of  temporary  shoringbadbeen  put  up,  but  the  signal 
which  warned  them  to  remove  the  workmen  from 
the  building  was  the  circumstance  that  four  of  the 
shores  began  to  bend  in  a very  serious  manner. 
One  of  them  commenced  to  bend  the  night  before 
the  fall.  They  then  tried  to  strengthen  it  by' 
bolting  it  and  another  piece  of  timber  together. 
Strong  plunks  were  used  for  this  purpose;  but, 
before  the  second  piece  could  be  applied,  the  bend 
bad  so  much  increased  (nearly  to  the  extent  of  a 
foot),  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  get  the  bolt 
through  it.  The  remaining  shores  (three  in  num- 
ber) also  bent  to  the  same  extent,  which  showed 
that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  go  on  any  longer. 

Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Burnell  for  his  interesting  and  instructive 
paper,  observed  upon  the  utility  of  bringing  under 
notice  subjects  of  so  practical  a nature.  The  dis- 
cusaion,  he  observed,  was  also  valuable  as  having 
elicited  the  opinions  of  many  eminent  men,  on 
those  cases  which  hud  come  within  their  own  im- 
mediate knowledge.  The  description  given  of  the 
means  taken  to  rebuild  the  piers  at  Baj'eux  had 
suggested  to  his  mind  that  it  might  not  he  un- 
profitable to  inquire  into  the  relative  economy  of 
the  operation.  In  that  case  the  architect  had  not 
availed  himself  of  any  of  the  strength  remaining 
in  the  structure;  hut,  by  erecting  the  peculiar 
framework  described  by  Mr.  Burnell,  had  removed 
all  the  piers  at  the  same  time.  This  operation 
must,  he  thought,  have  been  attended  with  very 
great  expense.  In  this  respect  he  considered  that 
our  own  English  mode  of  proceeding,  as  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Scott  at  Stafford  and  Nottingham,  was 
creditable  to  the  country;  for  it  was  a seusible  and 
prudent  plan,  and  by  no  means  wasteful  in  a 
pecuniary  sense.  It  appeared  that  the  foundations 
at  Bayeux  cost  2,000^. ; and  they  were,  he  thought, 
the  best  part  of  the  work,  while  the  rebuilding  of 
the  piers  had  cost  15,000/.  He  thought  from 
what  they  had  heard  from  Mr.  Scott  and  Mr. 
Hills  ou  the  subject  of  shoring,  that  timber  was 
not  a good  material ; and  he  I'ancied  that,  if  cast 
iron  had  been  used  at  Bayeux,  greater  economy 
would  have  attended  the  operation. 

Mr.  Papworth  inquired  of  Mr.  Burnell  whether 
the  pieis  had  been  entirely  removed  and  rebuilt, 
or  whether  the  casing  only  had  been  renewed. 

Mr.  Burnell  said  the  piers  were  entirely  re- 
moved. 

Mr.  Ferrey  reminded  the  meeting  that  the 
stone  both  at  Chichester  and  Winchester  Cathe- 
drals varied  very  much  in  quality;  a fact  which 
perhaps  would  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance 
that  when  they  were  built,  as  now,  there  were,  in 
all  probability,  bad  and  careless  builders. 

Mr.  E.  Barry  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Burnell,  and  observed  that  Mr.  Scott  and 
others  would  confer  a great  obligation  on  the 


Institute,  if  they  could  present  it  with  diagrams 
of  the  scaffoldings  used  by  them,  in  order  to  sliow 
what  had  proved  sufficient  and  what  not  sufficient. 
He  himself  had  shown  something  of  the  kind,  in 
connection  with  the  New  Palace  at  Westminster; 
and  he  believed  it  was  the  only  one  that  had  been 
contributed  to  the  Institute,  with  the  exception 
of  that  just  read  by  Mr.  Burnell. 

The  President  observed  that  be  was  sure  the 
vote  proposed  to  Mr.  Burnell  would  be  unaui- 
mously  accorded,  and  that  the  Institute  would 
also  admit  its  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Barry  for  the 
paper  he  had  read  on  a kindred  subject,  relating 
to  his  own  experience  and  that  of  his  great  father. 
Nothing  could  be  more  useful,  in  a practical  way, 
than  the  result  of  such  experiences  as  those  to 
which  Mr.  Scott  had  referred ; and  he  hoped  that 
gentleman  could  spare  time  from  his  many  en- 
gagements to  record  them.  With  reference  to 
his  own  experience,  one  case  only  had  come  within 
it,  and  that  was  the  tower  of  a church  in  Essex, 
one  leg  of  which  had  become  bad.  The  cburcli- 
wardens  wanted  to  pull  down  the  whole  church, 
but  be  begged  to  be  allowed  to  experiment  upon 
it  and  was  permitted,  and  succeeded.  On  tliat 
occasion  he  used  4-inch  wrought-ironbars  instead 
of  timber  shores,  which  he  found  to  answer  very 
well,  and  to  take  up  much  less  room.  He  hoped 
that  it  would  never  fall  to  the  lot  of  auy  whom  he 
then  addressed  to  he  called  upon  to  support  a 
great  cathedral  tower ; bub  if  they  were,  be  hoped 
they  would  find  it  in  better  condition  than  that 
at  Chichester  was  described  to  be.  While  be  was 
upon  this  subject  he  might  say,  that  on  ouc  occa- 
sion he  witnessed  the  workmen  putting  up  one  of 
the  monuments  against  tlie  wall  in  the  interior  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  that  at  every  stroke  of 
the  liammcr  a shower  of  rubble  and  dust  came 
down.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  walls  there 
were  not  in  the  s.ame  plight  as  those  at  Chichester ; 
although  he  believed  there  was  no.  fear  of  them 
coming  down,  as  the  casing  was  very  good. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put  from  the  chair, 
and  carried  unanimously. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  on  b.al]ot  elected 
fellows  of  the  Institute  : — Mr.  Joseph  Gale,  As^o- 
date,  of  150,  Bermondsey-street ; Mr.  Edward 
Appleton,  of  Torquay ; and  Mr.  Thomas  Nicholson, 
of  Hereford. 

The  President  announced  that,  at  the  next 
evening  of  meeting,  a paper  would  be  read  by  Mr. 
SeddoD,  ou  the  Architecture  of  the  Dark  Ages. 


OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  this  society,  held  on 
Wednesday,  the  15th  ult.. 

Professor  Westwood  called  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  to  a large  number  of  very  careful  I'ub- 
bings  from  the  curious  crosses  and  inscriptiojis 
which  occur  in  Wales.  These  he  hud  brought  to 
illustrate  the  remarks  he  had  to  make  upon  the 
early  Christian  monuments  of  Wales  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  Catacombs  of  Rome.  Of  course, 
in  number  and  importance  the  inscriptions  of 
Wales  would  not  bear  a comparison  with  tbojic  of 
Rome;  but  still  they  were  veryvaluable  In  throw- 
ing light  upon  a subject  of  groat  importance  and 
interest ; namely,  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Britain.  The  existence  of  a church  in  Britain 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  Augustine  was  n fact 
admitted  on  all  hands;  and  there  was  little  doubt 
that  the  British  church  .still  maintaiiud  its  sepa- 
rate existence  long  after  Augustine  bad  RomaniM'd 
the  greater  part  of  this  country. 

A short  discussion  followed  as  to  the  connection 
between  the  Welsh  and  Irish  crosses;  and  some 
remarks  were  made  by  the  president  upon  the 
peculiar  form  of  interlacing  ornament,  which  has 
generally  been  thought  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
the  imitation  of  wickerwork. 

At  the  third  meeting  on  the  22nd  iilt., 

Mr.  Parker  read  a paper  on  the  fortifications  of 
Oxford.  He  did  not  agree  in  the  opinion  that 
there  was  a fortified  town  here  in  tlie  Roman 
times,  but  that  it  was  fortified  before  the  Norman 
Couqtaest : the  early  fortifications  were,  however, 
earthworks  and  wooden  palisades  only.  The  first 
stone  wall  round  tlie  city  was  built  in  the  time  of 
Henry  III.,  as  he  showed  by  several  refereucc.s  to 
the  Patent  Rolls:  they  were  repaired  in  the  time 
of  Edward  HI.  and  Richard  II.,  as  shown  by 
other  Rolls.  The  original  walls  are  rather  low, 
and  probably  had  woodwork  on  the  top  of  them, 
as  was  usual  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  part 
rebuilt  by  Wykeham  to  enclose  his  new  college  is 
more  lofty  and  finer  than  the  rest,  and  did  not  re- 
quire woodwork.  He  showed  that  by  existing  re- 
mains the  wall  can  still  be  traced  all  round  the 
city,  and  mentioned  the  situation  of  the  gates  and 
posterns.  He  then  gave  the  history  of  the  castle, 
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and  the  eiege  by  King  !ftcphea,  which  he  illiis- 
trated  by  extracts  from  the  contemporary  his- 
torians. The  existing  tower  (built  in  1071)  was 
used  as  the  belfry  of  St.  George’s  Church,  and 
probably  was  saved  on  that  account  when  the 
rest  of  the  towers  were  pulled  down  by  Colonel 
In^oldsby,  the  parliamentary  commander,  in  1649. 
He  then  gave  an  account  of  the  lines  of  entrench- 
ment for  the  defence  of  the  city  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.,  and  showed  that  two  distinct  lines 
were  made,  both  of  which  maybe  partially  traced. 


CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

The  annual  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  students 
of  this  School  of  Art  took  place  recently  in  the  hall 
of  Sidney  Sussex  College.  The  Rev.  J.  C.  Ellis 
presided. 

Professor  ‘Willis  delivered  the  lecture  “ On 
Trinity  College,”  which  was  given  by  him 
before  the  Prince  Consort  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  at  the  Senate  House.  The  Professor  pre- 
faced his  address,  by  remarking  that  the  subject 
of  his  lecture  might  seem  rather  out  of  place  at  a 
meeting  of  the  School  of  Art,  as  it  would  appear 
to  belong  properly  to  arcbmology  ; but  architec- 
ture was  one  of  the  fine  arts  j and  the  best  rucaus 
we  bad  of  studying  it  was  by  being  acquainted 
with  the  structures  left  us  by  antiquity’. 

The  Rev.  W.  Emery,  chairman  of  the  managing 
committee,  previous  to  delivering  the  prizes, 
entered  into  a brief  history  of  the  School  of  Art, 
which  was  established  in  1858,  and  the  original 
idea  of  which  was  due  to  the  Rev.  Gerald  I'esey, 
and  which  had  been  more  than  fully  carried  out 
by  the  present  honorary  secretary,  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
lieamont.  The  school  was  opened  in  November, 
1858,  and  its  success  bad  exceeded  all  anticipa- 
tion. They  had  had  100  students  in  the  central 
school,  and  500  or  600  pupils  of  the  National 
schools,  and  the  number  of  schools  whose  pupils 
were  instructed  had  increased  from  six  to  eight. 

After  the  prizes  were  distributed, 

Tiie  Rev.  Professor  Kingsley  addressed  the 
students  at  some  length.  In  the  course  of  his 
observations  he  said  the  drawing-class  taught  them 
very  much  more  than  merely  bow  to  copy  any- 
thing they  saw,  though  that  alone  was  a great 
point.  They  were  not  aware,  perhaps,  of  the 
great  amount  of  intellectual  power  they  acquired 
in  learning  to  draw  really  well  j and  he  might  state 
from  personal  experience  that  Mr.  Harley  was 
quite  competent  to  impart  that  power.  By  the 
study  of  drawing,  they  acquired  habits  of  industry, 
perseverance,  the  power  of  observation,  the  power 
of  knowing  what  they  saw,  the  power  of  using 
their  eyes, — after  all,  the  basis  of  all  power.  Unless 
they  observed  and  actually  knew  what  they  saw, 
and  were  able  to  tell  exactly  what  was  the  object 
they  saw,  they  would  never  make  scientific  men, 
men  of  business,  good  generals,— a great  man,  in 
fact,  of  any  kind  whatever.  The  first  object  was 
the  art  of  seeing ; then  to  know  thoroughly  what 
they  saw,  and  to  be  able  to  analyze  it,  and  com- 
bine in  their  minds  a correct  notion  of  its 
parts.  The  man  who  could  draw  accurately  what 
he  saw  already  possessed  scientific  power  which 
might  enable  him  to  master  any  science.  Schools 
of  Art  were  beneficial,  from  the  fact  that 
they  taught  profitable  employment  of  leisure  to  a 
class  whose  leisure  hours  had  not  always  been 
profitably  spent;  and  yet  from  that  class  came  the 
mothers  of  the  men  who  were  England’s  strength 
and  greatest  glory— he  meant  the  young  ladies  of 
the  middle  classes.  One  word  more : he  would 
strongly  recommend  a taste  for  drawing  casts  and 
busts.  hatever  his  friend  Mr.  Ruskin  might  say 
to  the  contrary,  he  preferred  the  human  form, 
especially  the  human  face,  to  all  the  sticks  and 
stones  in  the  world.  Let  them  learn  to  draw  the 
human  figure  really  well.  The  French  far  ex- 
ceeded us  in  this  respect,  and  the  Germans 
slightly  so ; but  no  Englishman  could  draw  the 
human  figure.  This  power  must  be  renewed.  Look 
at  the  beautiful  Greek  statues  that  were  still  pre- 
served : were  they  not  evidences  of  the  beauty  of 
form  that  roan  might  and  had  attained  to,  and  of 
what  all  men  would  be  if  they  were  what  God 
wished  them  to  be  ? To  him  a Greek  statue  was  a 
solemn  sight.  It  made  him  ask,  why  are  there  no 
people  in  the  world  like  this  now  ? Because,  man’s 
will  and  man’s  deeds  were  against  it : God’s  will 
was  not  against  it.  It  was  man’s  folly  : the  ab- 
surd practice  of  tight  lacing;  living  pent  up  in 
dirty  towns,  upon  umvbolesome  food;  acquiring 
irregular  and  ridiculous  habits  : these  degenerated 
the  beauty  of  a race  and  decreased  its  strength. 
The  Greek  figure  of  a man  showed  what  man 
might  be  if  he  were  what  God  would  have  him  : 
let  our  children  be  taught  to  draw  such  figures,  and 
they  would  acquire  a higher  standard  of  beauty. 


MANCHESTER  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

A MEXiTNa  of  this  Association  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  Wednesday,  May  29,  at  the  Rooms, 
George-street;  the  "Vice-President  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  R;  Kniil  Freeman  read  the  paper  for  the 
evening,  on  the  subject  of  domestic  architecture. 
After  alluding  to  the  fact,  that  the  architecture 
of  a people  has  ever  been  a medium  through  which 
we  are  able  to  judge,  not  only  of  their  mode  of 
life,  habits,  &c.,  but,  also,  to  a great  extent,  of 
their  character  and  intellectual  position;  and 
having  referred  to  the  state  of  the  country  prior 
to  its  conquest  by  the  Romans ; the  adaptation  by 
them  in  some  measure  of  the  arrangements  of  the 
Roman  villa  to  the  requirements  of  this  climate ; 
and  the  subsequent  imitation  of  this  arrangement 
by  the  Saxons  and  Normans ; the  essayist  gave  a 
brief  outline  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
castles,  manor  houses,  and  towns  of  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries ; 
and  called  attention  to  those  works  which  yet 
remain,  in  proof  of  the  perfecticn  to  which  many 
branches  of  art  were  brought.  Comparing  the 
towns  of  the  past  and  present,  be  remarked : — 
“Very  quaint  and  pretty  must  those  old  Gothic 
streets  have  been  with  their  overhanging  upper- 
stories,  high  roofs  and  gables,  and  picturesque 
chimneys,  rows  of  buildings,  in  which  not  only 
was  the  general  effect  pleasing,  bnt  care  was 
bestowed  on  the  minutest  details.  The  carving, 
whether  in  timber  or  stone,  had  a life  and 
vigour  about  it  which  we,  while  the  reign  of 
stucco  and  cement  continues,  shall  in  vain  search 
for.  The  question  may  here  be  asked,  have  we 
made  advances  in  this  department  of  architec- 
ture ? Are  we,  who  exist  in  the  present  en- 
lightened period,  surpassing  in  excellence  and 
beauty  of  our  towns  the  productions  of  what 
some  are  pleased  to  term  rude  semi-civilized 
times  ? Is  a greater  love  of  truth  displayed  in 
our  buildings  than  w’as  shown  in  theirs?  Do 
our  works  as  a whole  tend  more  to  the  refine- 
ment of  the  public  than  did  theirs  ? Can  any 
one  truthfully  answer  yes  ? As  we  walk  through 
our  streets  are  we  not  painfully  struck  by  the 
want  of  taste  and  art  education  which  is  every- 
where manifest  ? On  all  sides  we  see  shams  and 
false  construction,  ignorance,  and  deception.” 
After  a short  discussion,  a vote  of  thanks  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Freeman  for  his  essay. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

King’s-cross,  London. — A few  days  ago,  the 
ceremony  of  consecrating  the  church  dedicated 
to  St.  Luke,  situate  in  the  Euston-road,  near 
King’s-cross,  and  to  which  one  of  the  newly- 
created  ecclesiastical  districts  of  St.  Pancrus  has 
been  assigned,  was  performed  by  the  Lord  Bisbop 
of  London.  The  church,  which  is  capable  of  ac- 
commodating about  1,200  persons,  some  500  free, 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Johnson,  of  the  Adclphi, 
architect. 

Lock  {Tieicdley). — St.  Peter’s  Church,  Rock, 
Worcestershire  (diocese  of  Hereford),  has  recently 
undergone  considerable  alterations,  and  been  re- 
opened for  Divine  service.  The  soil  round  the 
outside  has  been  lowered  to  the  floor  level.  The 
church  has  been  rearranged  as  regards  the  seating; 
the  old  materials  having  been  converted  into  open 
benches  with  solid  bench  ends.  The  two  small 
galleries  at  the  west  end  have  been  removed.  The 
chancel  has  been  reseated  with  carved  oak  benches, 
facing  north  and  south,  and  separated  from  the 
ante-chapel  by  a screen  of  carved  oak.  The  floor 
of  the  chancel  and  sanctuary  are  paved  with 
Minton’s  tiles.  The  walls  have  been  tooled,  to 
show  the  stone  throughout  the  building.  The 
south  aisle  has  been  rebuilt  on  deeper  and  wider 
foundations.  The  old  stonework  has  been  re-used 
or  coped  where  quite  decayed.  The  whole  of  the 
windows,  except  the  west  window,  have  been  re- 
stored, most  of  them  having  required  new  stone- 
work. The  roofs  have  been  thrown  open  to  the 
old  oakwork.  The  roofs  have  been  stripped,  re- 
tiled, and  ventilated,  and  a new  roof  placed  over 
the  south  aisle  and  chapel,  covered  with  lead. 
Other  improvements  have  been  effected ; and  three 
of  the  windows  have  been  filled  with  stained 
glass,  as  memorial  windows,  painted  by  Mr. 
Preedy,  containing  subjects  from  the  life  of  St. 
Peter.  It  is  proposed  hereafter  to  fill  all  the 
windows  with  the  history  of  St.  Peter’s  life.  The 
architect  w’as  Mr.  Preedy,  of  London ; the  builder, 
Mr.  J.  Griffiths,  of  Eldersfield;  the  carver,  Mr. 
Forsyth,  of  Worcester.  The  cost  of  the  restoration, 
exclusive  of  stained  glass,  has  amounted  to  nearly 
1,700/. 

Wednesjield, — The  new  mortuary  chapel,  in  the 


parish  cemetery  at  Wednesfield,  has  been  opened. 
The  building  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  tower 
and  spire;  and  the  cost  was  about  300/.  It  was 
erected  by  Mr.  John  Plant,  builder,  from  designs 
by  Mr.  E.  Banks,  of  Wolverhampton,  architect. 

Slofford. — The  chief  stone  of  a new  Roman 
Catholic  church  at  Stafford,  to  be  dedicated  to 
St.  Austin,  has  been  laid.  The  style  will  be  deco- 
rated Gothic,  and  the  edifice  will  consist  of  a 
nave,  ending  in  a semi-octangular  apse,  and  flanked 
by  two  aisles,  each  ending  in  chapels,  one  of  which 
will  be  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  nave 
will  be  supported  by  ten  columns  of  Derbyshire 
marble,  surmounted  by  the  usual  clerestory 
windows.  There  will  also  be  three  windows  in  the 
apse,  and  one  large  window  in  the  western  end. 
The  dimensions  of  the  building  will  be  100  feet  bj' 
50  feet,  and  the  whole  is  calculated  to  seat  about 
500  persons, — 300  in  the  nave  and  100  in  each 
of  the  aisles.  The  design  includes  a tower  over 
the  porch  at  the  end  of  the  western  aisle,  from 
which  will  rise  a spire  110  feet  high.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  building  is  2,12-4/.,  which  with 
extras  Avill  probably  amount  to  2,500/.  Mr. 
E.  W.  Pugin  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Jeffries  the 
builder. 

Wakefield. — The  Bishop  of  Ripon  recently  con- 
secrated St.  Michael’s  Church,  Westgatc-common, 
Wakefield,  and  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  Church 

Institution  new  building. Mr.  G.  Latham,  the 

contractor  for  the  restoration  of  the  tower  and 
spire  of  the  parish  church,  has  written  to  the  local 
papers  citing  the  contents  of  certain  documents 
taken  from  the  ball  of  the  old  vane,  giving  the 
dates  of  prior  restorations  and  information  con- 
nected therewith.  These  w’ere  in  1715, 1803,  and 
1823.  By  that  now  completed  the  height  of  the 
combined  structures  has  increased  from  235  to 
247  feet. 

Harrogate. — The  plans  for  the  new  Wesleyan 
chapel,  Harrogate,  have  been  submitted  to  the 
building  committee;  and  the  one  sent  by  Messrs. 
Lockwood  & Mawson,  for  a Grecian  edifice,  was 
selected,  it  afterwards  transpired,  however,  that 
the  building  could  not  be  erected  for  the  stipulated 
sum,  so  that  the  matter  will  have  to  be  re- 
considered. 

Bradford. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
chapel,  which  is  to  be  erected  by  the  Mctliodist 
body,  has  been  laid  in  Sticker-lane.  The  building, 
erected  from  the  design  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Hope,  archi- 
tect, Bradford,  will  be  in  the  Italian  stylo  of  archi- 
tecture, and  51  feet  by  33  feet,  there  being  a small 
apse  at  the  end  for  an  organ.  There  will  be  a 
vestry  on  one  side,  and  a school  and  kitchen  on 
the  other.  The  school  will  be  31  feet  by  18  feet, 
and  the  large  vestry,  18  feet  by  14  feet.  There 
will  be  260  sittings  in  the  chapel,  exclusively  of 
room  for  the  scholars.  The  school  will  accom- 
modate 250  scholars.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
building  is  about  1,200/.  The  various  works 
have  been  let  to  Mr.  T.  Peel,  mason  ; Jlr.  C. 
Neal,  joiner;  Mr.  J.  Schofield,  plumber;  Mr.  J. 
Bolton,  plasterer;  and  Jlr.  J.  Smithies,  slater. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

St.  Swithin's,  Winchester. — The  widow  of  the 
late  Rev.  W.  H.  Gunner,  M.A.,  rector  of  this 
parish,  has  caused  a stained-glass  window  to  be 
placed  in  the  west  end  of  the  church,  to  the  me- 
mory of  her  husband ; and  the  whole  has  been 
carr.cd  out  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  Colson, 
architect;  Mr.  Gillingham  executing  the  now 
stonework,  and  Mr.  Powell,  of  London,  the  glaz- 
ing. The  design  is  Perpendicular,  in  three  lights  ; 
the  central  one  containing  an  illustration  of 
Matthew  xxviii.  1, — “ In  the  end  of  the  Sabbath, 
as  it  began  to  dawn  towards  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  came  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other  Mary, 
to  see  the  sepulchre.”  In  the  tracery-lights  are 
four  angels,  the  two  outside  ones  bearing  scrolls, 
inscribed  with  the  words,  “ Hallelujah  !”  The 
smaller  openings  are  filled  in  with  roses,  and 
other  enrichments.  The  side  lights  and  some  part 
of  the  central  one  are  filled  in  with  a kind  of 
double  quatrefoil,  in  two  colours,  upon  a ground- 
work ot  vine-leaves,  the  border  composed  of  a 
geometric  pattern. 

Church  of  Cleohurg  Korih. — The  parish  church 
of  Cleobury  North  has  recently  been  renovated, 
and  the  chancel  has  been  enriched  by  a window  of 
stained  glass.  The  window,  according  to  the 
Shrexoshury  Chronicle,  consists  of  two  openings, 
of  about  8 feet  high ; containing,  in  the  right 
compartment,  the  figure  of  St.  John,  and  in  tlie 
left  that  of  St.  Peter.  The  figures  rest  on  a deco- 
rated base,  under  an  ornamental  canopy,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  usual  foliated  work.  The  design 
and  execution  were  by  Messrs.  David  Evans  & 
Sons,  of  Shrewsbury.  It  was  erected  under  the 
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direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bufcterton,  rector  of  the 
parish. 

St.  Michael’s  Church,  Middleicich. — Three  win- 
dows have  been  placed  in  this  church  during  the 
recent  restoration  under  Mr.  .T,  Clarke;  that  in 
the  chancel  hy  Ai*chdcacon  Wood,  by  Mr.  Evans, 
of  Shrewsbury. 

Manchester  Cathedral. — A window  has  been 
placed  in  Brown’s  Chapel,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
nave.  This  work  was  designed  and  executed  by 
Messrs.  Hardman  & Co. ; and  presented  by  Mrs. 
Margaret  Clowes,  of  Hawford  Ilouse,  Worcester- 
shire, in  memory  of  her  husband  and  of  a son  and 
daughter,  all  of  whom  are  buried  in  Brown’s 
Chapel.  The  window,  which  is  of  the  Perpendicular 
style,  consists  of  four  lights,  illustrating  different 
incidents  in  the  history  of  John  the  Baptist.  The 
first  light  represents  the  appearance  of  the  angel 
to  Zacharias  in  the  temple ; the  second,  the  naming 
of  the  infant  baptist,  where  Zacharias  writes  upon 
a tablet,  “ His  Name  is  John  the  third,  the 
Baptist  preaching  in  the  Wilderness;  and  the 
fourth,  the  Baptism  of  our  Saviour  by  St.  John. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Lewes. — The  workmen  employed  in  digging  the 
foundations  of  the  building  to  be  erected  in 
memory  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Fitzroy,  M.P.,  says 
the  Survey  Standard,  have,  as  might  be  expected 
on  such  a site,  come  across  some  of  those  memo- 
rials of  the  past  which  always,  in  an  old  town  like 
Lewes,  excite  so  much  interest.  The  new  building 
is  to  occupy  that  part  of  the  High-street  on  which 
the  old  priory  of  the  Grey  Friars  stood  before  the 
Reformation.  The  workmen,  in  excavating,  have 
come  upon  part  of  the  foundations  of  the  Old 
Priory.  On  first  it  appeared  to  be  a wall,  about 
8 feet  long  by  3 or  4 feet  wide;  but,  on  removing 
the  stone  facing,  it  was  found  to  be  a mass  of 
concrete.  Two  skeletons  were  also  found  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  foundation. 
It  is  only  the  other  day  that  the  last  remnant  of 
the  priory  of  the  Grey  Friars  was  pulled  down  by 
the  London  and  Brighton  Railway  Company. 

Cardiff'. — A local  Baths  Company  has  been  es- 
tablished here,  and  the  following  tenders  for  the 
requisite  buildings,  including  the  walls  of  a 
'rurkish  bath,  have  been  given  in : — 

Webb .^2,217  0 0 

Watkins 2,293  0 0 

Mitchelmore 2,318  0 0 

John  2.366  0 0 

The  tender  of  Mr.  Webb  has  been  accepted, 
'i’licrc  will  be  a first-class  swimming-bath,  GO  feet 
square;  a second-class,  70  feet  long  and  40  feet 
wide,  with  dressing-rooms,  Ac.;  also  a Turkish 
bath,  and  three  first  and  three  second-class  hot  and 
sliower-batlis,  with  waiting-rooms  attached.  There 
will  also  be  a gymnasium  in  connection  with  the 
baths,  and  probably  wash-houses  will  be  con- 
structed. 

Hanley. — The  streets  of  Hanley,  says  the 
Staffordshire  Advertiser,  are  making  noticeable 
progress  from  a state  of  almost  proverbial  irre- 
gularity and  rustic  plainness,  to  a condition  more 
befitting  the  dignity  of  a municipality,  though 
much  remains  to  be  done.  Among  the  principal 
public  improvements  now  in  progress  are  the  re- 
construction of  the  south  side  of  the  Market- 
square;  the  alteration  and  enlargement  of  the 
Albion  Works,  the  property  of  the  Mayor;  and 
the  new  Mechanics’  Institution.  The  alterations 
at  the  Albion  Works  are  e-xtensive,  and  are  beino- 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Scrivener, 
of  Hanley,  architect.  The  upper  part  of  Albion- 
etreet  will  in  this  case  be  widened  about  19  feet. 
The  old  buildings  formerly  occupying  this  locality, 
and  also  those  facing  Old  Hall-street,  have  been 
pulled  down  to  make  room  for  new  w.'irehouscs, 
which  will  have  a frontage  to  Albion-street  of  192 
feet,  and  will  be  built  with  red  bricks  laid  in 
black  mortar,  the  dressings  round  the  windows  to 
be  in  moulded  bricks  of  various  patterns.  The 
centre  block  will  be  three  stories  high,  and  45  feet 
from  the  ground  line  to  the  eaves.  The  principal 
entrance  and  offices  will  be  built  in  the  same  style 
as  the  warehouses,  and  will  face  the  end  of  Old 
Hall-street.  The  new  workshops  will  extend  along 
Cheapside  (which  will  also  be  slightly  widened)  to 
the  length  of  225  feet.  They  will  be  built  of  the 
same  materials  as  the  warehouses,  but  will  be 
rather  less  ornamental.  On  the  completion  of  the 
works,  the  new  system  of  preparing  the  clay  by 
pressure  will  be  carried  out — an  improvement 
favourable,  it  it  said,  to  the  health  of  the  men 
engaged  in  this  department,  and  one  which  will 
obviate  the  nuisance  of  low  slipkilii  chimneys.  In 
this  instance  all  the  kilns  will  communicate  with 
a tall  chimney  120  feet  high,  and  another  feature 
in  the  new  buildings  is  that  the  straw  place  and 


packing  houses  will  he  made  entirely  fire-proof. 
In  the  case  of  the  south  side  of  the  Market-square, 
there  will  be,  when  the  alterations  are  completed, 
four  houses  with  shops,  one  of  which,  it  is  said, 
will  surpass  everything  else  of  the  kind  in  the  dis- 
trict. The  elevation  of  the  whole  will  be  in  the 
Italian  style,  and  will  be  constructed  of  red  brick 
with  stone  dressings.  Messrs.  Palmer,  of  Hanley, 
are  the  architects. 


THE  WORKS  IN  PAINTERS’  HALL. 

— The  exhibitors  at  the  Painters’  Hall 
ought  to  feel  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  con- 
cluding remarks  on  the  exhibition  in  your  last 
number. 

To  my  mind,  it  looks  like  previous  knowledge 
of  style  of  work,  when  I find  four  men  in  the 
employ  of  tho  Renter  Warden  of  the  company 
exhibitors;  that  be  was  one  of  the  judges,  and 
that  three  out  of  the  four  get  prizes.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  panels  has  his  own  monogram  in  tho 
centre  of  it — G.  J.  M.,  George  John  Moraiit. 

No  man  ought  to  have  been  allowed  to  act  as  a 
judge  on  his  own  men’s  work ; and  this  will,  I am 
afr.aid,  be  detrimental  to  the  future  success  of  the 
exhibition. 

I am  not  an  exhibitor,  and  therefore  can  speak 
witli  freedom  and  candour  on  the  matter, 

H.  0. 


ARCHITECTURE  IN  SOUTH-EAST  AFRICA. 

Sm, — I am  still  one  of  your  “ Constant  Readers/’ 
though  in  this  out-of-the-way  place.  I am  prac- 
tising as  an  architect  with  limited  success.  To 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  prejudice  ono  has  to 
contend  with,  I have  inclosed  a paragraph  from  a 
Colonial  paper,  having  reference  to  an  advertise- 
ment emanating  from  a building  committee  of 
Dutchmen,  or  Boers.  The  conditions  are  amusing. 
What  is  a poor  fellow  to  do  ? 

Joseph  Fl.vshkan. 

Queen’s  Taion,  South-Last  Africa. 

“ Coleshery. — The  building  committee  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  offer  25^.  for  the  most 
suitable  plan,  and  15/.  for  the  ‘ next,’  of  a church, 
with  a steeple,  room  for  galleries,  organ,  Ac.,  and 
add,  ‘that  the  designs  must  be  in  the  newest  style 
of  architecture,  and  that  no  notice  will  be  taken 
of  any  plan  in  the  old  form  of  a cross.’  ” 


PARK-LANE. 

The  confined  state  of  the  southern  portion  of 
Park-lane  has  been  under  public  notice  a long 
time,  and  the  suggestions  of  your  correspondent, 
“ Pic  Ddlai,”  are  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 
His  proposal  to  open  a route  from  South  Audley- 
street  to  Piccadilly,  via  Down-street,  would,  how- 
ever, in  no  respect  improve  Park-lane  itself, 
though  it  would  lessen  the  traffic;  while  Derby- 
street  aiul  Carrington-place  are  so  narrow  as  to 
require  considerable  expense  in  widening,  and 
even  Down-street  is  too  narrow  to  become  an  im- 
portant thoroughfare,  A far  cheaper  route  would 
be  made  by  opening  a short  road  in  a segment  of 
a circle  from  Park-lane,  opposite  the  end  of  Hert- 
ford-street,  into  Hamilton-place,  which  is  an 
excellent  street.  This  route  of  course  would  meet 
with  much  opposition  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Hamilton-place.  Another  cheap  and  useful  al- 
teration offers  itself,  in  cutting  off  the  convex 
curve  of  the  park  which  swells  into  Park-lane  at 
the  very  point  (next  Pitt’s  Head-mews)  where  the 
houses  are  advanced  forward,  diminishing  the 
present  roadway  to  30  feet  or  less. 

Much  of  the  property  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  lane  is  of  secondary  value  (stabling,  small 
shops,  Ac.),  and  if  the  designing  surveyor  were 
not  greatly  enamoured  of  some  grand,  sweeping, 
and  costly  plan,  very  considerable  improvements 
could  be  made  at  a moderate  outlay.  But,  alas  ! 
there  the  shoe  pinches.  The  Metropolitan  Board 
of  A^’^orks,  with  the  Main  Drainage  on  hand,  and 
the  coal  duties  bespoke  for  some  years,  has  no 
funds  wherewith  to  enter  upou  these  and  many 
other  Augean  stables.  One  of  the  schemes  ap- 
proved by  the  Board,  and  intended  to  be  carried 
out  by  them  some  time  in  the  Greek  Kalends, 
is,  indeed,  the  improvement  of  this  very  Park- 
lane,  and  the  opening  out  of  a thoroughfare 
from  South  Audlcy-street,  at  a cost  together  of 
172,000/.  This  sum  I deem  a prolligate  expen- 
diture, as  the  work  could  be  sufficiently  done  for 
half  that  amount : the  mere  cutting  of  an  open- 
ing from  Seamore-placo  into  Park-lane  would  not 
cost  probably  more  than  15,000/.,  and  immense 
changes  could  be  effected  in  the  lane  itself  for 
50,000/.  Laud  Agent. 


REMOVAL  OF  ILL-CONSTRUCTED  BUILD- 
INGS,  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

A WAHNING. 

At  the  Gi-eenu'irA  Police  Court,  last  week,  Mr.  James 
Corbett,  builder,  of  Lewisham,  appeared  to  an  adjourned 
summons,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Badger,  the  district  sur- 
veyor under  the  Building  Act,  charging  him  with  con- 
structing the  walls  of  two  buildings  in  a manner  contrary 
to  the  provi'iions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  dangerous 
to  the  safety  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Smith,  solicitor  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  attended  to  support  the  summons,  and  said  that 
m consequence  of  the  many  complaints  made  almost 
daily  to  that  Board  of  dangerous  buildings  being  con- 
structed in  the  metropolis,  it  had  been  determined  in 
order  to  protect  the  poorer  classes,  by  whom  such  build- 
ings were  mostly  tenanted,  to  put  the  provisions  of  the 
; Act  m force.  In  consequence  of  representations  made 
by  Mr.  Badger  as  to  the  character  of  the  construction 
of  defendant's  buildings,  Mr.  G.  Vulliamy,  superintending 
architect  to  the  Metropolitan  Board,  had  been  instructed 
to  make  an  inspection;  and,  having  done  so,  he  (Mr. 
Smith)  Intended  calling  him  as  a witness,  who  would 
prove  that  the  buildings  in  question  were  dangerous  to 
the  safety  of  the  public,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
remain. 

Witnesses  were  then  examined,  from  whose  statements 
it  appeared  the  complaint  was  that  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ings in  question  were  composed  principally  of  broken 
bricks,  or  bats ; and  that  the  same  had  not  been  properly 
bonded  and  solidly  put  together  in  mortar  or  cement; 
Mr.  George  Vulliamy  stating  that,  in  his  opinion,  from 
the  inspection  he  had  made,  there  would  be  danger  to 
the  public  in  allowing  the  buildings  to  remain. 

For  the  defence  eight  witnesses,  builders  and  car- 
penters, were  called,  who  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that 
the  work  was  properly  constructed  and  bonded. 

Mr.  Maude  inquired  of  Mr.  Vulliamy  if  bis  opinion  of 
the  work  was  altered  after  the  evidence  which  had  been 
called. 

Mr.  Vulliamy  replied  that  his  opinion  was  not  in  the 
least  altered. 

Mr.  Maude,  after  referring  to  the  stringency  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament ; there  being  no>ppeal  against  his  decision, 
which  he  regretted,  thinking  that  the  responsibility  in 
such  cases  ought  not  to  be  thrown  upon  police  magis- 
trates  ; said,  the  summons  had  been  adjourned,  and  de- 
fendant could  have  secured  the  evidence  of  some  sur- 
veyor to  have  spoken  as  to  the  character  of  the  buildings, 
lie  had  not  done  so ; and,  after  hearing  the  opinion  given 
by  Mr.  Vulliamy,  he  {Mr.  Maude)  felt  called  upou  to 
make  the  order  for  the  demolition  of  the  buildings  as 
applied  for. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

Os  Tuesday,  the  2eth  ult.,  a general  meeUng  of  the 
friends  and  subscribers  to  tlie  above  valualile  institution 
was  held  at  the  London  Tavern,  BishoiJSgate-street,  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  four  pensioners  on  the  funds  from 
a list  of  fifteen  candidates,  such  pensioners  to  be  two 
males  and  two  females.  Mr.  George  Plucknett  occupied 
the  chair. 

The  subscriptions  and  donations  for  the  past  year 
amount  to  I,I81/.  6s.  6d.;  annual  subscriptions,  8(i6f  • 
and  donations,  373/.  6s.  6d. ; and  428/.  os.  7d.  stock  has 
been  purchased  in  the  Three  per  Cent.  Consols-  339/ 
163.  7d.  being  for  the  relief  fund,  and  38/.  14s.  stock  for 
the  building  fund.  The  total  amount  ofstock  now  stand- 
ingin  the  names  of  the  trustees  is  7,812/.  lis.  4d., being 
for  the  relief  fund  S,56s/.  63.  9d..  and  for  the  building  fund, 
2.247/.  4s.  7d.,  with  a balance  at  the  bankers' of  ugl.  2s.  5d. 

The  chairman  haviog  made  a few  preliminary  observa- 
tions, 

The  poll  was  declared  open ; and  at  its  close,  on  the 
return  of  the  scrutineers  (Messrs.  Thorn  and  Cozens) 
John  Brothill,  Thomas  Barry,  Julia  Garroi'.atid  Mary  Anti 
Parnell,  wi-re  returned  as  the  successful  candidates 

The  Chairman  expressed  his  regret  that  out  of  fifteen 
candidates  the  funds  only  permitted  them  to  elect  four  • 
for  he  was  sure  they  were  all  deserving  cases;  and,  from 
the  inquiries  made,  much  sympathy  wa.s  excited,  owing  to 
several  who  were  formerly  in  prosperity  being  now  re- 
duced by  misfortune  to  extreme  poverty.  He  wished 
Hiey  were  in  a position  to  afford  to  all  the  benefits  of  the 
institution.  He  could,  however,  hold  out  some  encourage  • 
me.it;  for  the  Lord  Mayor,  with  that  kindness  which  was 
his  usual  characteristic,  had  consented  to  be  their  presi 
dent  for  the  following  year.  This  no  doubt  would  be  an 
incentive  to  their  old  subscribers,  and  would  probably  be 
the  means  of  producing  new  supporters.  The  funds  of 
the  institution  would  then  increase,  and  many  of  those 
who  were  now  unfortunate  might  meet  with  a happier 
result.  He  trusted  the  time  would  come  when  the  wants 
of  all  would  be  met,  which  would  materially  add  to  their 
mlicity  and  happiness,  and  be  highly  pleasurable  to  all. 
The  Lord  Mayor  had  further  expressed  his  intention  to 
take  the  chair  at  their  next  annual  dinner. 

Mr.  J.  Bird  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  llic  scrutineers 
for  their  share  of  the  labours  of  the  day;  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Neate,  and  carried. 

Mr.  Thorn  replied,  and  considered  it  a duty  as  members 
of  the  association.  To  himself  it  was  a great  pleasure  to 
afford  any  assistance  in  his  power,  for  he  felt  that  it 
carried  with  it  the  knowledge  that  he  was  doing  great 
good.  He  believed,  by  the  kindness  of  the  I.ord  Miiyor, 
that  the  interests  of  the  institution  would  be  advancs'd, 
and  that  they  iiiight  soon  be  enabled  to  elect  four  or  lU  c 
fi  om  each  sex  ot  the  list  of  applicants.  He  concluded  by 
proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  at  the  table 
the  checktakers. 

Mr.  P.  Cozens  also  returned  tlianks,  and  said  it  would 
be  much  more  pleasant  to  him  to  be  called  upon  to  propose 
the  same  duty  more  frequently,  as  he  knew  that  he  was 
assi-.tiiig  others  who  could  not  assi-t  themselves.  He 
seconded  tlie  proposition  of  Mr.  Thorn. 

The  vote  was  unanimously  passed. 

Mr.  Bird,  one  of  the  checktakers,  hoped  that  onihc 
next  occasion  they  would  be  more  fully  engaged,  as  a large 
number  I'f  votes  were  unrecorded.  He  then  moved  that 
a vote  of  thanks  should  be  given  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Cozens  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  un- 
animously accorded. 

The  Chairman  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  kind  expres- 
sion of  the  meeting,  and  said  that  he  deemed  his  assist- 
aiice  as  a labour  of  love.  He  felt  that  he  was  not  of  so 
much  advantage  to  the  institution  as  he  desired,  but  he 
was  ever  ready  to  promote  its  interest. 

Mr.  A.  (t.  Harris  (the  secretary),  at  the  request  of  the 
elected,  returned  thanks  to  the  meeting. 
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Tue  fifth  edition  of  so  well-known  and  entertain- 
ing a work  as  that  of  Mr.  Lane’s  graphic  account 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  modern 
Egyptians  needs  no  long  notice  from  usj  and  all 
that  we  shall  do,  therefore,  is  to  refer  briefly  to  the 
editor’s  labours,  which  arc  admittedly  very  slight, 
so  far  as  regards  his  own  annotations.  The  duty 
of  correcting  the  press  ho  undertook  because  im- 
portant studies  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
author  to  do  so  himself,  and  the  editor  is  of  opinion 
that  little  or  nothing  can  be  added  so  as  to  improve 
the  work. 

In  an  appendix,  however,  the  editor  lias  in- 
serted some  notes  of  his  own;  and  from  one  of 
these,  on  Arabian  architecture,  we  may  glean  a 
few  extracts,  which  may  be  of  interest  in  connec- 
tion with  Mr.  Eei'gusson’s  account  of  the  origin  of 
Miihomedan  places  of  worship;  but  the  editor, 
though  quoting  Mr.  Fergusson’s  “Handbook  of 
Architecture”  when  occasion  requires,  is  either 
unacquainted  with  the  theory  referred  to,  or  at 
all  events  he  does  not  allude  to  it;  and  his  own 
speculations,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  do  not  lean 
in  a like  direction : — 

“On  the  source  from  which  the  Arabs  derived  their 
architecture,  Ibn-Khaldoon  says,  ‘When  they  ceased  to 
observe  the  strict  precepts  of  their  religion,  and  the  dis- 
position for  domiiiion  and  luxurious  living  overcame  them, 
the  Arabs  employed  the  l‘i-r&Uin  nation  to  serve  them,  and 
arijuired  from  them  the  arts  and  architerticrc,  and  then 
they  made  lofty  buildings.  This  was  near  to  the  end  of 
the  empire.’  The  ascription  of  Arab  art  to  Persian  instruc- 
tion cannot  be  too  carefully  recollected : it  explains  many 
difticult  points  in  the  stylo,  and  deserves  further  elucida- 
tion. The  origin  of  the  Arab  style  may  properly  be  traced 
to  Sassanian  as  well  as  to  Byzantine  sources.  Ibn-Klial- 
doon'a  remark  that  the  architecture  arose  with  the  decline 
of  the  empire  is  exactly  borne  out  by  facts. 

Besides  the  Persians,  the  Arabs  were  indebted  to  the 
Copts  for  assistance  in  building;  and  it  has  been  re- 
marked by  Mr.  Lane,  in  this  work  (p.  547),  that  in  the 
pre-'ent  day  tlUTC  are  many  architects,  builders,  and  car- 
penters, ainoiig  the  Copts,  all  of  whom  work.  When  the 
Kaaiieh  was  rebuilt  by  ttie  tribe  of  Kureysh,  io  the  youth 
of  Mohammad  (aud  it  is  a tradition  that  the  Prophet  him- 
self assisted  as  a labourer  in  the  work),  we  read  that 
' there  was  in  Mekkeh  a Copt  who  knew  the  art  of  sawing 
wood  and  planing  it ; and  he  agreed  with  them  [KureyshJ 
to  make  for  them  the  roof  oi  the  Kaabeh,  and  Bakoom 
was  to  help  Irm.’  So  says  Ibn-l.s-hak,  in  the  Kitab-el- 
lalara.  The  disputes  of  Muslim  writers  about  the  builder 
ot  the  Kaabeh,  while  they  leave  uncertain  the  immaterial 
point  as  to  which  of  two  foreigners  executed  the  work, 
establish  the  important  fact  that  it  was  necessary  to  get 
foreign  help  for  so  simple  an  edifice  as  the  square,  unor- 
namented, Kaabeh,  and  that  the  help  was  obtained  Irom 
a Copt  or  a Greek  or  both. 

So  again,  El-Makreezee  is  unusually  explicit  about  a 
pulpit  said  to  have  been  placed  in  his  mosque  by  ’Amr,  or 
by  ’Ahd-El-’Azeez  Ibn-Marwan  (one  of  the  viceroys  of 
Egypt),  which  was  taken  from  one  of  the  Christian 
churches  of  Ei-Fust;it;  or,  according  to  some,  he  say.s,  it 
was  given  to  'Abd- Allah  Ibn-Saad  Ibn-Abee-Sarh  (another 
viceroy)  by  a king  ol  Nubia,  who  sent  with  it  his  carpenter 
to  fix  It,  and  the  name  of  tliis  carpenter  was  Buktur  (a 
Copt),  of  the  people  of  Dc-ndarah.  In  Cairo,  the  mosque 
of  Ibn-Tooloon  (to  which  I shall  recur)  is  also  recorded  to 
have  been  built  by  a Copt,  aud  this  edifice  is  highly  curious 
as  an  example  of  a building,  erected  in  a.ii.  876,  of  which 
the  arches  are  all  pointed,  and  which  contains  the  first 
forms  of  the  scroll-work  and  geometrical  ornament  of  the 
style  of  the  Arabs  that  was  afterwards  brought  to  such 
high  perfettion.  But  the  most  remarkable  record  of  the 
employment  of  Copts  by  Muslims  is  in  conjunction  with 
Byzantines. 

The  Muslim  conquerors  of  Egypt  entered  a country  full 
of  chiuches  and  convents,  which  might  be  converted  into 
mosques,  and  would  certainly  afford  examples  of  archi- 
tecture for  their  imitation.  After  the  overthrow  of  the 
Copts  by  El-Ma-moon,  about  the  year  ol  the  Flight  2l6, 
the  Muslims  converted  a number  of  Christian  churches 
into  mosques,  making  the  entrance  the  niche  for  the  direc- 
tion of  prayer.  The  influence  of  Byzantium  on  the  art  of 
the  Arabs  cannot  be  doubted.  It  was  at  first  tlie  direct 
use  of  Byzantine  workmen,  and  afterwards  the  gradual 
adaptation  of  portions  of  their  architecture  to  a new  style. 
But  whence  the  Greeks  of  the  Eastern  empire  obtained 
many  of  the  features  of  their  art,  and  especially  some  of 
those  adapted  by  the  Arabs,  remains  at  present  an  un- 
solved question.  Ic  is  probable  that  the  influence  of 
Persia  had  aflected  them  btfore  it  reached  the  Arabs,  and 
that  the  characteristics  relcrred  to  were  Persian  in  origin ; 
just  as  the  same  influence  more  strongly  affected  the  Arabs 
alterwards.  'l  he  only  persons  who,  at  this  day,  in  Cairo, 
can  execute  the  scroll-work  of  the  old  Arabctque  decora- 
tion are  the  Greek  ta.lors.  Their  work  in  embroidery 
preserve.s  the  style  of  the  art,  though  more  elaborated  and 
Grmcized. 

“ It  has  been  observed  that  the  form  of  the  mo.sque  was 
of  gradual  development;  climate,  and  not  religion,  tr  a 
supposed  imitation  of  the  holy  places  of  Arabia,  appears 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  tlie  open  interior  court  sur- 
rounded by  porticos.  These  porticos  date  early:  the 
simplest  form  was  that  which  covered  the  place  of  pi  ayer, 
and  necessity  rather  than  choice  caused  its  adoption. 
Thus  the  Prophet’s  mosque  consisted,  at  first,  of  a court 
walled  in,  with  a covered  portion  next  the  niche,  the  roof 
being  supported  on  palm-crunks.  'Osman  is  said  to  have 
built  porticos  to  the  lemple  ofMekkeh,  in  the  year  of  the 
Flight  26;  and  this  is  tne  earliest  recorded  instance  of 
this  feature  of  a mosque.  They  were  perhaps  in 
imitation  of  the  covered  portion  of  the  Prophet’s 
mosque,  or  suggested  by  the  same  reason— a shelter 
from  the  sun,— m each  case;  while,  at  Mekkeh,  they 
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naturally  followed  the  form  of  the  enclosure  of  the 
mosque.  But  El-Azrakee  says  that  Ibn-Ez-Zubcyr  found 
the  Temple  with  only  a wall  surrounding  it,  which  would 
bring  the  date  of  the  porticos  down  at  least  to  a.ii.  Ol. 
They  were  built  to  afford  shade  to  the  people,  according 
to  that  author.” 

None  of  the  early  mosques  possessed  minarets  : 
they  were  added  from  time  to  time  .after  their 
foundation. 

The  quotations  we  have  here  made,  it  may  he 
remarked,  are  somewhat  coiideiisod  by  the  omis- 
sion of  intervening  passages. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  notice  of  the  new 
edition  of  Mr.  Lane’s  interesting  and  standard 
work  without  reiterating  a regret  which  has  often 
been  expressed,  and  by  us  as  well  as  others,  that 
the  old,  and  we  may  say  the  classical,  nomenclature 
of  the  “ Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,”  as  given 
in  the  form  familiar  to  our  youthful  ideas,  should 
havebeen  so  modified — wbetherupon phonographic 
or  any  other  principles,  or  from  mere  conceit  or 
afl’ectation,  by  every  succeeding  writer  on  Eastern 
sitbjects  in  his  own  peculiar  way,  and  by  Mr. 
Lane  amongst  others, — as  to  disconcert  all  settled 
notions  whatever  on  the  subject,  and  to  render 
old  familiar  friends  and  places  less  and  less  recog- 
nizable in  every  succeeding  shape  which  they 
assume.  One  can  scarcely  help  doubting  the 
identity  of  the  Mahometans,  or  Moslems  them- 
selves, with  all  the  twists  of  phonographic 
nomenclature  into  which  they  have  been,  aud  still 
are  being  distorted,  as  into  Mobainmadans  and 
Muslims,  with  Mekkeh  for  their  holy  city,  and 
darweeshes  for  their  quaint,  fantastic  monks.  In 
reading  of  Muslims  or  Mobainmadans,  and 
Mekkeh  and  darweeshes,  one  feels  as  if  the  whole 
race  of  Mahometans,  the  entire  city  of  Meccah, 
and  the  numerous  tribes  of  dervishes,  were  all  of 
bygone  times,  and  no  longer  had  any  existence; 
and,  indeed,  not  even  a past  existence  seems  as  it 
were  to  be  left  them ; for  the  new  and  protean 
forms  of  nomenclature  pervade  the  interesting 
records  and  the  vivid  fancies  of  the  past  as  well  as 
the  more  matter-of-fact  state  of  things  in  modern 
times. 


Ulisallanca:. 

Designs  tor  ttie  Agricultural  Hall,  Lon- 
don.— The  council  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
have  now  under  consideration  designs  from  six 
architects,  invited  to  a limited  competition. 

The  Phoxographic  Printing  Machine. — 
We  observe,  from  a Lyons  paper,  that  the  ma- 
chine which  was  first  brought  uuder  notice  in 
Europe  by  the  Builder  has  reached  France.  It  is 
said  to  be  capable  of  printing  4,000  photographic 
positives  in  an  hour  from  a single  negative.  The 
sheet  of  prepared  paper,  it  will  be  recollected,  is 
unrolled  from  a cylinder,  so  as  to  take  impressions 
from  the  negative  under  a strong  light  concen- 
trated by  means  of  a powerful  lens;  the  paper 
having  great  sensibility,  and  being  capable  of 
taking  an  impression  in  a single  second.  Every 
sheet  carries  off  200  to  250  proofs,  aud  these  are 
afterwards  developed  in  a camera.  The  result  is 
uow  said  to  be  that  photographs  which,  by  the 
ordinary  process,  would  cost  at  least  1 f.  50  c. 
e.icb,  can  be  produced  with  a sufficient  profit  for 
a sous  each. 

The  new  Flagstaff  at  Kew. — A very  fine 
spar  has  just  been  set  up  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at 
Kew,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Stamp,  at  Rotherhitbe, 
which,  though  a single  stick,  is  nearly  twice  as 
high  as  the  surrounding  trees.  It  is  a specimen 
of  the  Douglas  Pine,  a native  of  British  Columbia. 
This  noble  spar  measured,  before  cleaning  and 
rounding,  159  feet  in  length,  the  diameter  of  the 
butt  end  being  22  inches,  and  that  of  the  top  end 
8 inches.  It  contained  about  150  annual  layera. 
Such  a spar  for  size  or  beauty  has  never  been  seen 
at  any  of  her  Majesty’s  dockyards.  On  the 
extreme  summit,  a star  has  been  placed,  with 
looking-glass  facets  aud  points  surmounting  the 
vane-staff  and  reflecting  the  sunbeams.  The 
J’jgging  was  fixed  to  strong  supports  deeply  buried 
ill  the  earth,  and  there  loaded  with  heavy  blocks 
of  stone.  The  dimensions  of  the  spar  are  as 
follow ; — 

Total  lenplh  of  Uio  spar  159*0' 

Under  ground,  ill  the  bricked  well  n 6 

I'Vom  surface  of  ground  to  cro.«sCrccs.. ..  67  0 

From  crosstrees  to  topmast  rigging 67  0 

From  topmast  rigging  to  truck 13  C 

Length  of  iron  crosstrees 15  0 

Diameter  of  truck (,  jq 

Diameter  of  staff  at  heel 1 7 

Diameter  of  staff  at  top q 7 

Cubical  contents  of  stall' [ 160  0 

Total  weight  complete,  4 tons,  8 cwt.  2 qrs.  A 
cubic  foot  of  the  timber  weighs  58  lbs.  12  oz. 
The  age  of  the  tree  was  probably  not  much  less 
than  200  years,  and  its  total  height  220  feet. 
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“GERM.VN  Academy  of  Art.”— Under  this 
title,  an  exhibition  has  been  opened  in  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly.  It  comprises  120 
works;  and,  although  there  are  no  pictures  of  very 
high  class,  it  deserves  a visit.  T.  Sebmitsou’s 
“Hungarian  Horses  at  Play”  (33),  claims  praise 
for  life  aud  vigour ; but,  if  the  animals  are  por- 
traits, both  the  dogs  and  the  horses  of  that  country 
are  ugly  beasts. 

Electro-Telegraphic. — A form  of  agreement 
between  the  Street  Commissioners  of  Oxford  and 
the  United  Kingdom  Telegraph  Company  has 
been  entered  into.  Its  principal  conditions  are, — 
that  the  Telegraph  Company  shall  have  per- 
mission to  lay  their  wires  through  the  streets  of 
St.  Aldate’s,  Cornmarket,  and  St.  Giles’s;  that, 
under  the  iuspection  of  the  surveyor,  the  wires, 
enclosed  in  an  iron  casing,  shall  be  laid  under  the 
kerb-stones  two  feet  or  three  feet  below  the  sur- 
face; and  that  the  company  shall  at  any  time 
remove  the  wires  from  the  streets  after  receiving 
si.x  months’  notice  to  that  effect  from  the  commis- 
sioners.  M.  Falkeuliagen,  a clerk  in  the  tele- 

graphic office  at  Warsaw,  ha.s  been  shot  by  order 
of  Prince  GortschakofF.  He  was  accused  of  having 
detained  a telegram  for  four  hours,  addressed  by 
the  Emperor  to  the  Prince.  The  telegram,  it  is 
said,  directed  the  Prince  to  act  with  severity 
against  the  unarmed  people;  and,  by  acting  as  be 
did,  M.  Falkenbagcn  gave  them  an  opportunity 

to  return  home. It  is  proposed  to  lay  down  a 

cable  between  England  and  Norway,  with  a con- 
tinuation to  Russia  by  way  of  Gothland. 

Monumental. — Nearly  5,000^.  have  been  sub- 
scribed in  aid  of  the  memorial  in.  recognition  of 
the  great  public  services  of  Lieut.-General  Sir 
James  Outram,  K.C.B.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
committee  to  make  arrangements  for  the  erection 
of  a statue  of  Sir  James  near  that  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock,  in  Trafalgar-square;  and  also  for  the 

erection  of  a memorial  to  him  in  India. The 

committee  for  the  erection  of  the  Crimean  monu- 
ment at  Sheffield  have  bad  such  success  in  raising 
the  necessary  funds,  that  they  have  resolved  at 
once  to  undertake  the  work.  They  have  adopted 
a design,  by  Mr.  G.  Goldie,  said  to  be  similar  in  its 
character  to  the  monument  raised  at  Westminster 

to  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Raglan. The 

Leyden  monument  at  Denholm,  in  Scotland,  is 
about  to  be  constructed.  A portion  of  Denholm- 
green  will  be  the  site,  and  hasbecnenclosed,  and sheds 
erected  for  workmen  employed  In  preparing  stone 
for  the  erection.  It  has  been  resolved  to  take  tiie 
stone  from  Swinton,  in  Berwickshire.  The  sculp- 
tured figures,  by  Mr.  Handyside  Ritchie,  will  be 
composed  of  the  same  material.  The  red  granito 
pillars  will  bo  from  Macdonald’s  polished  granite 
works  in  Aberdeen.  The  farmers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  carting  the  materials  from  Hassen- 
dcau  Station  without  expense. 

The  Drinking  Fountain  Movement. — At 
Derby,  a drinking-fountain  in  honour  of  the  Mayor 
and  High  Sheriff,  W.  T.  Cox,  Esq.,  is  to  be  erected 
in  conjunction  with  the  new  Corn  Exchange. 
The  design  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
architect  of  the  building.  'The  fountain  will  bo 
fixed  in  the  blank  space  of  wall  at  the  side  of  the 
Exchange  ; projecting  about  one  foot  from  the 
face  of  the  building;  and  portions  of  the  brick- 
work will  be  cut  away  to  form  the  recess.  The 
whole  will  cover  a space  of  20  feet  high  by  16  in 
width.  The  design  is  divided  into  three  principal 
compartments;  the  centre  ono  being  higher  than 
the  two  outside;  having  pilasters  and  carved 
capitals,  and  moulded  panels  filled  in  with 
polished  red  Aberdeen  granite.  These  will  sup- 
port a moulded  cornice,  above  which  are  carved  on 
a shield  the  High  Sberilf’s  heraldic  bearings,  the 
whole  surmounted  by  a game  cock.  The  water 
will  flow  from  the  mouth  of  a dolphin,  into  a 
basin  of  red  Aberdeen  granite  polished.  The 
whole  structure,  except  ornamental  parts  such  as 
those  mentioned,  will  be  executed  in  Durley  Dale 
stone.  The  contract  has  been  let  to  Mr.  Robinson, 
sculptor  ; the  estimate  being  150?.,  aud  the  erec- 
tion will  be  immediately  commenced  under  Mr. 

Wilson’s  superintendence. In  the  massive  wall, 

at  Wulcot-street,  Bath,  which  shores  up  the  foun- 
dation of  Bladud  Buildings,  there  has  recently 
been  inserted  a drinking-fountain.  The  columns 
are  of  red  and  of  grey  granite  polished  ; the 
capitals  of  marble,  displaying  aquatic  plants.  An 
arch  encloses  the  whole,  enriched  with  suitable 
mouldings,  and  panelled  with  emblems.  The 
variety  of  stone  in  this  neighbourhood  has 
enabled  the  architect  (Mr,  Charles  Edward  Davis) 
to  combine  Venetian  red,  yellow,  blue,  and  cream- 
colour  in  the  same  composition.  There  is  a granite 
bas'ui  for  the  public,  and  a cistern  for  cattle  and 
dogs.  The  donor  of  this  fountain  was  Mrs.Landon, 
of  the  Royal  Crescent. 
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Hull  Deainage.— At  the  Local  Board  of 
Health  Meetiag  held  on  the  23rd  ult.  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  agreed  to  unanimously  • — 
“ That  Mr.  Butler,  the  assistant  surveyor  of  this 
Board,  be  paid  the  sum  of  250?.  in  consideration 
that  lie  has,  at  the  request  of  the  Board,  prepared 
a plan  for  the  drainage  of  the  west  district,  and  in 
full  for  all  his  services  rendered  above  the  usual 
requirements  of  his  office;  and  that  he  be  released 
from  the  services  of  the  Board  after  the  passing  of 
this  resolution.”  The  above  plan  of  drainage,  it 
is  stated,  was  adopted  by  the  Local  Board  so  far 
back  as  November,  1858. 

Dredging  Machine  eor  the  Tene. — A pow- 
erful  dredging  machine  has  been  constructed  at 
Glasgow  for  the  river  Tyne,  where  impi-ovements 
on  an  extensive  scale  are  at  present  being  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Ure,  C.E. 
This  machine  has  been  fitted  with  engines  of  about 
60-horse  power.  With  machinery  and  gearing  it 
weighs  upwards  of  700  tons.  There  are  two  bucket- 
ladders,  which  are  of  sufficient  length  to  dredge 
to  the  depth  of  33  feet;  being  about  10  feet  mora 
than  has  hitherto  been  attained.  This  monster 
dredger  will  be  towed  round  the  north  of  Scotland 
to  her  destination  ; being  too  large  to  go  through 
the  Caledonian  canal. 

Old  Iron  Work  at  Hampton  Court. — In  reply 
to  a question  in  the  Commons  last  week  by  Mr.  C. 
Bentiiick,  Mr.  Cowper  stated  that  at  Hampton 
Court  Palace  Gardens  there  w'ere  some  richly- 
WTOught  irou  railings  put  up  in  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam  and  Mary.  These  railings  were  greatly  dete- 
riorated by  age,  and  were  perishing  fast.  In  order 
to  preseiVe  them  they  bad  been  removed  to  Lon- 
don, where  they  would  be  restored.  They  would 
then  ho  exhibited  in  the  Kensington  Museum  as 
English  ironwork  ; and  ultimately  such  portion 
would  he  restored  to  Hampton  Court  Palace  as 
might  be  thought  desirable;  but  they  would  be 
placed  where  they  could  be  preserved  from  decay, 
which  had  threatened  to  destroy  them  altogether. 

Spring  Meeting  op  Northampton  Archi- 
TECTUEAL  SOCIETY. — The  annual  spring  meeting 
of  the  Architectural  Society  of  the  Archdeaconry 
of  Northampton  was  held  this  year  at  Thrapston. 
The  proceedings  commenced  with  a meeting  in  the 
Corn  Exchange,  where  the  usual  report  was  read 
and  adopted,  and  a resolution  in  favour  of  the 
Gothic  style  for  the  new  public  offices  at  West- 
minster discussed.  Mr,  Ifigbtfoot  read  a paper 
“On  Drayton  House,”  which  was  afterwards 
visited;  and  on  their  return  the  members  and 
friends  dined  at  the  White  Hart  Hotel.  A tem- 
porary museum,  which  had  been  got  up  in  the  Corn 
Exchange,  was  thrown  open  to  the  public ; and  the 
evening  meeting  was  subsequently  held  there; 
when  the  Kev.  G.  A.  Poole  read  a paper  “On 
the  Stained  Glass  in  Lowick  Church,  and  on 
Stained  Glass  generally.”  Papers  “ On  Ald- 
wlnckle”  were  also  read,  and  next  day  an  excur- 
sion was  made  to  Thorpe  Waterville,  Aldwinckle 
churches,  Lowick,  Sudborougb,  and  other  places 
in  the  vicinity.  I 

The  Copper  Trade. — A prospectus  has  been 
issued  of  the  Commercial  Copper  Smelting  Com- 
pany, with  a capital  of  1,000,000?.,  in  10?.  shares. 
The  undertaking  is  formed  to  meet  the  demand 
for  a more  enlarged  and  steady  market  for  the 
supply  of  copper  ; and  for  the  immediate  attain- 
ment of  its  objects  preliminary  agreements  have 
been  completed  for  the  purchase  of  the  copper 
smelting  works  at  Caldera,  in  Chili,  and  also  of 
the  “ Bold”  copper  smelting  works,  at  St.  Helen’s, 

near  Liverpool. The  following  statement  of 

the  copper  produce  of  Chili  and  Bolivia  during  the 
past  year  is  taken  from  a circular  recently  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  W.  P.  Eobertson,  of  Valparaiso:— 


Fine  Copper. 

From  ChiJi  for  Eng'land Qfils.  -195,659  . . . . 

Bolivia  for  EnRland 48,825  .... 

Bolivia  for  France  2,40i)  .... 

Chili  for  United  States 113,117  .... 

Chili  for  Germany 9.445  . . . . 

Chili  for  Belgium 6.357...  i 

Chili  for  China 1,387  .... 

Chili  for  Peru 141.. 


Total, 

1,163,720 

215,394 

3,518 

423,87 

32,572 

20,475 

1,387 

141 


1,925,711 


Total....  738,085  .... 

E.xported  from  Chili,  total  fine  copper. . . . Qnls. 

Ditto  from  Bolivia,  total  tine  copper  51225 

Increase  in  Chili  of  fine  copper  on  1858-59 101*530 

Decrease  in  Bolivia  of  fine  copper  on  1858-59  s's'O 

Total  increase  of  copper  ores,  &c.,  in  Cliili  and  ’ ' 

Bolivia  in  I8S8-59 279,066 

Total  mcrease  of  fine  copper  m ditto,  1858-59..  95, 660 

Increase  of  all  kinds....  Qqls.  374,626 

A new’  mode  of  extracting  copper  from  the 

ore  has  recently  been  patented  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Daehnc,  of  Swansea,  in  which  sulphate  of  iron  is 
used  for  the  conversion  of  the  copper  into  sul- 
phate, to  be  afterwards  lixiviated  and  precipi- 


Southampton  Race  Stand.— The  Race  Com- 
mittee at  Southampton  have  resolved  to  erect  a 
grand  stand  at  a cost  of  between  600?.  and  700?., 
by  shares  of  10?.  each,  A design,  by  Mr.  Clark, 
of  Newmarket,  has  been  accepted.  The  stand 
will  accommodate  1,000  people. 

The  Worcester  Board  op  Health  Sue- 
VETORSITIP. — An  application  by  Mr.  Purclias,  sur- 
veyor of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  (says  the  local 
Herald),  for  an  increase  of  salary,  having  been 
referred  to  the  Streets  Committee,  it  was  re- 
solved, after  due  deliberation,  to  recommend 
that  Mr.  Furchas’s  salary  be  increased  by  100?. 
a-year. 

The  New  Theatre  at  Birmingham. — There 
are  now  two  theatrical  establishments  in  Birming- 
ham, Mr.  .T.  C.  Chute  having  opened  to  the  public 
(though  in  an  unfinished  state)  the  theatre  built 
on  the  site  formerly  occupied  by  the  circus  in 
Moor -street.  At  the  time  of  opening,  workmen 
w’ere  still  engaged  in  removing  the  scaffolding 
from  the  stage.  The  building,  from  the  front  of 
the  pit  backwards,  had  no  roof  but  a canvass 
covering.  The  theatre  is  intended  to  hold  upwards 
of  3,000  persons;  about  250  in  the  boxes,  1,000 
in  the  pit,  and  2,000  in  the  gallery.  Mr.  Holmes 
is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  S.  Briggs  the  builder. 

The  Birkenhead  Dock  Works.  — In  the 
Works  Committee  of  the  Local  Dock  Board  it 
was  lately  proposed  that,  with  the  view  to  the 
more  speedy  completion  of  the  dock  works  at 
Birkenhead,  the  engineer  be  requested  to  prepare 
the  necessary  drawings  and  specific.atlons  for  the 
masonry  at  the  graving  docks  at  the  west  end  of 
the  Great  Float;  and  that  it  be  recommended  to 
the  board  that  the  said  work  he  let  by  contract. 
It  was  moved,  however,  as  an  amendment,  that 
the  engineer  be  requested  to  report  whether  he 
considered  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  board 
to  let  the  execution  of  the  graving  docks  and 
other  works  by  contract.  The  committee  carried 
the  amendment  by  a majority  of  six  to  two, 
andthis  resolution  was  confirmed  by  the  board. 

The  Labour  Question  at  Adelaide.— The  ' 
following  extract  from  a letter  from  South  Aus- 
tralia, dated  Adelaide,  25th  March,  1861,  has 
been  published  : — “ Last  week  the  exports  from 
Port  Adelaide  were  8-1,000?.;  and  I think  the 
year  1861  will  furnish  an  export  of  something 
like  2,500,000?.,  and  this  with  a population  of 
120,000  persons.  I fear,  however,  that  we  shall 
sadly  feel  the  want  of  labour.  The  stoppage  of 
emigration  is  a great  mistake,  which  originates 
with  the  labouring  classes — who  coerce  the  Go- 
vernment— not  seeing  that  at  this  moment  every 
miner  introduced  into  the  colouy  would  increase 
the  demand  for  every  other  description  of  labour 
and  raise  the  value  of  it. 

York  Minster  Impeoyements.— The  dean 
has  caused  a number  of  the  intermediate  Purbeck 
marble  columns,  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  the  piers  of  the  minster,  to  be  divested  of 
whitewash,  and  they  have  been  varnished  by  way 
of  e.xperiment.  The  exterior  restoration  of  the 
chapter-house,  at  the  cost  of  the  dean,  is  also  being 
rapidly  proceeded  with.  Amongst  the  improve- 
ments which  the  dean  and  chapter  have  in  con- 
templation, there  is  perhaps  none  of  greater  im- 
portance than  that  of  heating  the  cathedral  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  arrangements  for  the  car- 
rying out  of  which  have  just  been  entered  into 
with  a metropolitan  company.  The  contractors 
have  undertaken,  at  a cost  of  something  like  500?. 
or  600?.,  to  maintain  a winter  temperature  iu  the 
minster  not  under  50  degrees,  to  effect  which  ob- 
ject, according  to  the  Fbr-t  Herald,  about  a dozen 
stoves,  containing  plates  for  radiating  heat,  will 
be  introduced. 

^ Fuichtful  Explosion  at  the  Government 
Gunpowder  Works,  Waltham. — A nest  of  mills 
—five  or  six  in  number— where  the  gunpowder  is 
ground  by  steam-power,  were  recently  ordered  to 
be  “ cleared  for  repairs.”  The  men  had  been  at 
their  work  about  an  hour,  when  one  of  them,  it  is 
said,  commenced  the  removal  of  the  runner  in  the 
mill  second  from  the  engiue-bouse,  to  enable  him 
to  sweep  the  powder  from  under  it.  Applying  a 
crowbar  to  force  the  roller  out  of  position,  he  saw 
the  powder  flash,  and  remembered  nothing  further 
until  he  found  himself  being  e.xtricated  from  a 
stream  of  water,  where  he  had  unconsciously 

thrownhimself  headforemost  toextinguishtbeburn- 

ing  of  his  clothes.  After  the  'first  explosion,  the 
flame  seems  to  have  momentarily  penetrated  into 
the  three  adjoining  mills,  for  scarcely  an  instant 
elapsed  between  the  subsequent  explosions.  The 
effect  of  each  was  most  destructive.  The  iron 
roofs,  sjdea,  &c.,  were  blown  in  all  directions,  and 
large  pieces  were  found  many  yards  off.  Several 
poor  fellows  were  severely  injured;  but,  strange  to 
say,  not  one  was  killed  on  the  spot. 


Alleged  Means  of  Preventing  Writing 
FROM  being  Effaced.— M.  Necht  Sennefelder 
has  published  a curious  process  for  rendering 
writing  ineffaceable  for  purposes  of  fraud.  It  con- 
sists, says  Qalignani,  in  dipping  the  paper  ou 
which  a hill  or  cheque  is  to  ho  written  for  a few 
seconds  into  a solution  of  gallic  acid.  When  the 
paper  is  dry,  it  is  fit  to  be  used  for  writing  on 
with  common  ink.  Suppose  any  person  were, 
with  criminal  intent,  to  endeavour  to  efface  a 
word  from  the  documents,  be  would  either  have 
recourse  to  the  chloride  of  potash  or  the  oxalate  of 
potash  for  the  purpose,  and  would  find,  to  his  dis- 
may, that  these  substances  produce  a black  ring 
or  border  round  the  characters,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  efface  without  destroying  the  paper. 

Ventilation  by  Heat  and  upward  Cur- 
rents.— “A  Working  Man”  suggested,  in  the 
Builder,  of  1st  September,  1860,  the  ventila- 
tion  of  dwelling-houses  by  means  of  a pipe  carried 
up  the  fire-flue  so  as  to  have  the  foul  air,  within 
the  pipe,  heated,  and  an  upward  current  thus  esta- 
blished. This  plau,  he  stated,  bad  been  in  use  by 
himself  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  he  knew  of  no 
better.  He  now  writes  us  to  draw  onr  attention 
to  the  “curious  coincidence”  indicated  by  a 
notice,  amongst  recent  patents,  in  our  columns  of 
4th  May,  of  a “communication”  to  a well-known 
patent  agent  in  Chancery-lane,  as  to  a patent  for 
'‘  an  air-duct  or  passage  heated  hy  ajlue  or  steam 
pipe  passing  through  it  iu  such  a manner  as  to 
rarefy  the  air  within  it  and  create  an  upward 
current  therein  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the 
impure  air”  of  a building.  In  the  one  case  the 
air  pipe  passes  through  the  flue,  and  in  the  other 
the  flue  seems  to  pass  somehow  through  the  air- 
pipe;  but  the  coincidence  is  certainly  somewhat 
remarkable  in  these  sharpset  times  of  patent- 
eating and  fishing-patents. 

Gas.— The  price  of  gas  at  Devizes  has  been 
reduced  by  the  Local  Improvement  Com- 
mission from  4-s.  7d.  to  4s.  2d.  per  1,000  cubic 
feet.  The  profits  last  year  had  been  688?.,  of 
vhich  488?.  went  towards  the  general  expen- 
diture of  the  town. The  Winchester  Gas- 

light and  Coke  Company  have  declared  a dividend 
of  6 per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  last  half-year. 

The  Tonbridge  Gas  Company  have  re- 
duced the  price  of  their  gas  from  5s.  lOcl.  to  Ss. 

per  1,000  cubic  feet. The  Stonehaven  Company 

have  also  resolved  to  make  a reduction  of  4d.  on 
the  1,000  feet;  the  price  now  being  8s.  This  is  a 
redaction  of  Is.  since  last  October. :-At  an  or- 

dinary general  meeting  of  the  Oriental  Gas  Com- 
pany lately  held  in  London,  the  meeting  was 
congratulated  on  the  steady  progress  of  the  com- 
pany. Upwards  of  eight  miles  of  mains  had  been 
laid  during  the  past  year  in  the  streets  of  Calcutta. 
The  chairman  said  they  were  told  that  the  natives 
did  not  like  gas,  that  it  would  interfere  with  the 
punkah,  and  that  it  could  not  compete  with  cocoa 
nut  oil.  Experience  had  shown,  however,  that  it 
did  not  in  the  least  interfere  with  the  punkah; 
that  it  was  more  than  three  times  cheaper  than 
oil ; and  that  fully  a third  of  their  customers  %vere 
natives.  Till  last  year,  200?.  or  300?.  was  a com- 
mon price  to  pay  for  the  introduction  of  gas  into 
a private  house ; and  the  company  had  had  a 
customer  on  whom  the  first  charge  had  been  no 
less  than  2,000?,  The  directors  were  now  enabled 
to  ofier  fittings  at  a price  which  presented  a great 
inducement  to  persons  to  take  the  gas. 

The  Durham  School  op  Art. — The  annu.al 
report  of  this  School  says:— “ The  Committee  have 
every  reason  to  congratulate  the  subscribers  and  the 
public  on  the  present  state  of  the  School  of  Art, 
which  in  all  points,  except  on  one,  to  be  presently 
noticed,  is  progressively  increasing  in  efficiency. 
The  number  of  students  is  not  quite  so  large  as 
it  usually  has  been ; but,  from  the  list  of  prizes 
given  to  members  of  the  School  from  the  Central 
Board,  it  may  be  confidently  said  that  a good  re- 
sult is  obtained  from  the  instruction  given.” 
There  is,  unfortunately,  a considerable  deficit  in 
the  treasurer’s  accounts,  and  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  give  any  local  prizes  this  year,  from 
lack  of  funds.  The  state  of  the  drawing  depart- 
ment is  shown  in  the  following  notes,  communi- 
cated by  the  master : —Morning  class,  average 
attendance,  8 ; afternoon  class,  average  attend- 
ance, 23  ; evening  class,  average  attendance,  28; 
schoolmasters  and  pupil-teachers,  average  attend- 
ance, 6.  Schools  which  receive  periodical  super- 
intendence : — The  Mechanics’  lustitute,  30  scho- 
lars; Wesleyan,  64  scholars,  3 prizes  awarded;  St. 
Oswald’s,  76  scholars,  3 prizes  awarded;  Model 
School,  90  scholars,  3 prizes  awarded;  Blue  Coat 
School,  133  scholars,  3 prizes  awarded.  In  these 
schools  is  taught  elementary,  outline,  and  model 
drawing,  with  explanatory,  perspective,  and  prac- 
tical geometry,  as  applied  to  the  arts. 
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Mies  Hilsn  M'Leod’s  CoscEST.-Th.s  young 
lady  ia  fast  making  way  towards  a high  place  m 
her  profession.  In  her  second  concert,  given  on 
Tuesday  evening  lost,  in  the  Hanover-sqnare 
Rooms,  Miss  M'Leod  sang  Balfe  s Power  of 
Love”  and  Beethoven’s 


Adelaida”  with  great 

snccess,  besi^s  various  duets  and  quartets  with 
jVIadlle.  Elvira  Behrens,  Mr.  Tennant,  and  Signor 
Ciabatta.  Several  instrumentalists  also  assisted 
to  give  a pleasant  evening  to  the  large  crowd  of 
friends  who  filled  the  room. 

WoEKEB  Gbanite.— Messrs.  Freeman  _ write 
with  reference  to  a paragraph  on  page  327  in  The 
Builder,  under  the  head  of  “ Worked  Cornish 
Granite,”  the  following  passage : — “ The  entire 
mass  consists  of  six  stones,  in  all  twenty-one  feet 
long,  and  six  stones,  in  all  thirteen  feet  long,” 
should  be— “ The  entire  mass  consists  of  six  stones, 
eac/i  twenty-one  feet  long;  and  six  stones  eocA 
thirteen  feet  long.”  “ As  we  are  not  aware”  (they 
add)  “ that  anything  of  the  sort  has  been  done 
before ; it  is  a matter  of  general  interest  that  the 
fact  should  be  recorded  in  a work  which  is  so 
much  consulted  as  The  Builder." 

“ Hoists.”— G.  Johnson,  of  Wandsworth,  asks 
for  space  to  contradict  some  reports  detrimental 
to  the  hoists  introduced  by  him.  But  as  these 
reports  have  not  found  place  in  our  columns  we 
cannot  comply.  We  insert,  however,  the  close  of 
his  letter.  “ As  a small  but  practical  example  of 
its  application,”  he  says,  “ I can  now  refer  to  a 
block  of  buildings  erecting  on  the  summit  of 
East-hill,  Wandsworth,  by  Messrs.  Adamson  & 
Sons,  of  Putney,  where  there  is  one  of  my  double 
hoists  at  work.  The  building  is  more  than  50  feet 
high.  There  are  ten  bricklayers  engaged  upon 
it,  and  six  labourers  ; namely,  two  load,  two  turn, 
and  two  carry  away ; and  with  them  the  hoist 
serves  all  the  materials.  By  those  who  regard 
liibour-saving  machines  as  their  natural  enemies, 
threats  have  been  held  out  against  me;  but  I feel 
sure  that  the  cheaper  work  can  be  done  the  more 
will  it  be  in  demand ; and  whatever  tends  to 
accomplish  this  will  stimulate  trade  and  promote 
the  public  good.” 

The  Alleged  "Pilgrim  Tokens”  op  Shad- 
well. — In  the  form  of  a pamphlet,  two  papers, 
from  the  “Collectanea  Antiqua”  of  Mr.  Roach 
Smith,  vol.  V.,  have  been  reprinted;  the  one 
on  “Mutilation  and  Destruction  of  Church  Monu- 
ments,” and  the  other  on  “ The  Leaden  Images, 
&c.,  found  at  Shadwell.”  Mr.  Smith  has  a very 
decided  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Mediajval  date 
of  the  singular  profusion  of  fetish-like  images, 
and  endless  other  forms,  of  rude  manufacture, 
alleged  to  have  been  found  in  excavating  the 
docks  at  Shadwell ; and  hence,  of  course,  against 
the  idea  that  they  were  fabricated  in  our  own 
time  for  sale.  It  is  painful  to  think  that  a sub- 
ject only  fitted  for  free  and  friendly  scientific  or 
archii'ological  discussion  should  have  been  Lauded 
over  to  the  lawyers  to  discuss,  more  especially  in 
the  way  it  was  done ; with  the  Aihena-um  dragged 
into  the  law  conrts  as  a defendant,  for  merely  re- 
porting an  archmological  meeting,  as  it  was  a duty 
in  such  a journal  to  do.  The  failure  to  get  at  the 
Archaiological  Association  certainly  did  not'justify 
the  happily  no  less  unsuccessful  attempt  to  make 
a public  journal  the  scape-goat  which  was  to  be 
responsible  for  the  doings  of  a scientific  society,  of 
whose  proceedings  it  merely  gave  the  usual  report. 

Ouiv  TiioeodctIIFABES. — Sir : The  numerous  ac- 
cidents which  occur  daily  in  the  crowded  streets  of 
the  City,  particularly  at  the  crossings  where  four 
lines  meet,  induce  me  to  suggest  a remedy,  which 
would  tend  greatly  to  alleviate  it.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  bottom  of  Ludgate-hill.  Here  are 
four  large  thoroughfares — Farringdon-street,  New 
Bridge-street,  Fleet-street,  and  Ludgate-hill.  At 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  persons  are 
returning  from  the  City,  sheep  and  cattle  from 
Smithfield,  traffic  from  over  the  water,  and  omni- 
buses from  the  West-end, — here  they  all  meet; 
and  if  it  were  notfor  the  able  assistauce  of  two  or 
three  policemen,  who  stop  one  line  of  carriages  to 
allow  the  other  to  pass,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
get  along.  Now  I would  suggest  that,  at  all 
points  of  traffic  similar  to  this,  two  or  three 
houses  at  each  corner  be  pulled  down,  and  a 
circus  made  similar  to  Regent  and  Oxford  circus. 
This  would  allow  many  vehicles  to  branch  off  and 
leave  the  main  traffic,  without  causing  so  many 
obstructions.  Again,  let  me  bring  to  your  mind 
that  near  this  point  there  arete  be  two  large  rail- 
way stations — the  Metropolitan,  and  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover.  If  such  bo  the  state  of  the 
traffic  now  that  accidents  are  of  daily  and  hourly 
occurrence,  what  will  be  the  result  when  trains 
arrive  and  crowds  of  people  and  vehicles  suddenly 
issue  as  if  they  had  opened  a pair  of  flood- 
gates ? — R. 


Gems  at  the  Abch.t:ologicax  Institute. 
The  Archivological  Institute  have  arranged  a very 
interesting  exhibition  of  gems  and  intaglios  in 
their  rooms,  Suffolk-street.  It  includes  fine  speci- 
mens from  the  Arundel  and  Besborough  collections. 

Architeciubal  Publication  Society.  The 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  was 
held  on  Thursday  evening,  the  30th  ultimo,  m 
the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, when  the  report  of  the  committee  and  the 
accounts  of  receipt  and  expenditure  were  received, 
and  the  committee  and  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  elected.  We  are  forced  to  postpone  any 
further  notice. 

Discussion  as  to  French  Restorations.— 
We  understand  that  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ecclesiological  Society,  which  will  be  held  in  the 
Gallery  of  the  Architectural  Exhibition,  at  9, 
Conduit- street,  on  the  1 3th  instant,  at  eight  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  the  destructive  character^  of 
modern  French  restoration  will  form  the  subject 
of  debate.  The  Ecclesiological  Society  does  not 
limit  the  attendance  at  its  meetings  to  the 
members  of  the  society. 

Blackburn. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
workhouse  for  the  Blackburn  Union  bas  been 
laid.  The  site  is  on  the  Pot  House  estate,  south 
east  of  the  town.  The  building  will  cover  an  area 
of  four  acres,  contain  accommodation  for  800 
inmates,  and  cost  about  23,OOOZ.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Oates,  of  York  ; and  the  contractor  is 

Mr.  Archibald  Neill,  of  Bradford. The  chief 

stone  of  the  first  co-operative  mill  and  shed  in 
this  town  has  been  laid. 

New  Bridge  across  the  Thames  at  ^Lam- 
The  Lambeth  Bridge  will  be  situate. 


Westminster  Abbey  Library. — In  the  great 

cloister  of  the  abbey,  says  I7otes  and  Queries,  is  a 
well-furnished  library,  considering  the  time  when 
it  was  erected  by  Dr.  Williams,  Dean  of  West- 
minster and  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  was  a great 
promoter  of  learning.  He  purchased  the  books  of 
the  heirs  of  one  Baker  of  Highgate,  and  founded 
it  for  public  use  every  day  in  Term,  from  nine  to 
twelve  in  the  forenoon,  and  from  two  till  four  in 
the  afternoon.  The  MSS.  are  kept  in  the  inner 
part,  but  by  an  accident  many  of  them  were 
burned.  There  I saw  that  pompous  and  rare  book 
of  the  “Rules  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Coronation 
of  our  Kings  of  England.  There  is  a MS.  catalogue 
of  the  books  In  the  library.  In  the  room  called 
the  Museum,  at  Westminster,  is  a collection  of 
books  given  by  Dr.  Busby  for  the  use  of  the 
scholars. 


TENDERS 

For  New  Scliool,  at  Fulham.  Mr.  A.  W.  Bloniftehl, 
Architect.  Quantities  supplied  hy  Mr.  J.  A.  Bunker 

Dawson 0 0 

Child.  Son,  & Martin 897  9 0 

Bird 0 “ 

Wright  850  0 0 


building  a Brick  Bridge.  17  feet  span.  21  feet  wide, 
The  building  will  cover  an  area  ' at  Denton  by  Harleston,  Norfolk.  Mr.  R.  M.  Pliipsun, 
’ " " architect; — 

Bull ■=^’221  0 0 

Botwright 219  l6  9 

Morfey  & Worswick  213  0 0 

Godbolt 586  10  0 

Dull  & Ilolsworth  (accepted) ... . H5  U)  0 


half  way  between  Vauxhall  and  Westminster 
Bridges;  and  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  distance  will  be  saved  in  using  this  bridge 
aud  the  fine  open  streets  on  the  Lambeth  side,  as 
compared  with  the  circuitous  and  crowded  route 
vi(i  the  Strand.  The  bill  for  the  new  bridge  bas 
passed  the  House  of  Lords,  and  bas  been  read  a 
second  time  in  the  Commons.  The  engineer  is 
Mr.  Peter  Barlow,  and  the  work  has  been  let  to 
Mr.  Porter,  of  Birm  ingbam,  for  under  30, COOL 

Improvements  in  Spades  and  Shovels. — 
Messrs.  Spear  & Jackson,  of  Etna  \\orks,  Shef- 
field, have  just  patented  an  improved  method  of 
making  these  articles.  They  take  a bar  of  solid 
cast  steel,  full  temper,  into  which,  by  powerful 
machinery,  they  punch  a hole  just  large  enough 
for  the  foot  of  the  handle  to  enter  : afterwards 
they  forge  and  hammer  it  down  to  the  required 
thickness  and  finish.  Thus  the  whole  tool  (minus 
the  handle,  of  course),  being  of  cast  steel,  is  uni- 
formly strong  tliroughout ; and  there  being  uo 
welding  it  cannot  work  loose. 

The  Ordnance  Survey.— In  a Blue  Book 
recently  issued,  we  have  a report  of  the  progress 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey  during  1860.  In  the 
previous  report,  to  the  31st  December,  1859,  it 
was  stated  that  the  six  northern  counties  of 
England,  which  have  been  ordered  to  be  surveyed 
on  the  larger  scale  of  6 inches  and  25  inches  to  a 
mile,  would  be  finished  during  the  present  financial 
year;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  surveys  ordered 
for  purposes  connected  with  the  defences  of  the 
country,  and  upon  which  390  surveyors  and 
draughtsmen  have  been  employed,  the  progress  in 
the  north  of  England  has  been  greatly  retarded, 
and  the  surveys  of  Northumberland  and  Cumber- 
land are  still  unfinished.  The  progress  of  the 
survey  was  also  greatly  retarded  by  the  almost 
unprecedented  wet  summer  and  cold  severe  winter. 
The  progress  of  the  survey  of  Scotland,  and  of  the 
revision  of  the  northern  counties  of  Ireland,  has 
been  also  greatly  retarded  by  the  same  causes. 

Names  op  Stations  on  Railways. — Seeing 
in  the  Builder  several  suggestions  as  to  the  best 
means  of  obviating  the  inconvenience  arising  from 
the  difficulty  of  ascertainiug  the  names  of  stations 
on  railways,  1 beg  to  add  my  notion  to  the  num- 
ber already  made  public.  I might  propose  a gene- 
ral indictment  against  the  railway  porters  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  murdering  the  Queen’s 
English  j but,  as  that  course  would  be  too  trouble- 
some, I suggest  a simple  remedy.  It  is  this  : — In 
addition  to  the  usual  announcements,  I would  re- 
quire each  porter,  policeman,  or  other  official  on 
duty,  at  every  station,  to  have  the  name  of  the 
station  in  legible  gilt  or  other  letters,  on  the  front 
of  his  hat  or  cap  (just  the  same  as  sailors  in  the 
Royal  Navy  have  the  names  of  their  ships)  ; and 
then  I think  there  could  be  little  difficulty  ; for, 
as  the  men  arc  continually  moving  to  and  fro 
during  the  stoppage  of  a train  at  a statiou,  one 
could  scarcely  fail  to  see  the  name  of  the  place  ; 
and  the  practice  of  being  on  the  look-out  would 
become  so  habitual,  that  the  present  inconvenience 
would  be  annihilated. — A Borough  Surveyor. 


For  Hunting  Box  and  Stables,  at  BuckinglnyP.  for 
Randcll,  Esq.  Mr.  W.  Boulnois,  architect 

Macey i6'i,a93  0 0 

Holland  & Harnen 3,515  0 0 

Tibbels  3,295  o n 

Courier  3,?.50  0 0 

Munday  (accepted) 3,1/0  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  Nos.  8.  9.  & 10,  l ishers- 
strect  Red  Lion-square,  and  Cottage.s  behind,  for  Mr.  E. 
Hall.  Mr.  T.  W.  Constantine,  architect.  Quantities  not 
supplied : — 

Sale 15  0 

Fowler  '*2^  '0  9 

Helm 381  0 0 

Sargeant  349  <*  0 

Lambic 29b  0 0 

Wooldridge 233  0 0 


For  a Pair  of  Villas,  at  Tottenham.  Mr.  J.  Jcni 
architect.  Quantities  not  supplied 

Chapman  10  n 

Clark 598  o '• 

Cushing 5y8  0 0 


ngs 


For  Putney  Alms-houses.  Mr.  Charles  Lee,  architect 

Williamson .£2,363  10  n 

Palmer 2,1 16  0 0 


Foran  Inn  and  a Sale-shop,  with  Dwelling-houses  at- 
tached to  each,  at  Old  Radford,  near  Nottingham.  Mr. 
S.  Dutton  Walker,  of  Nottingham,  architect.  Quantities 


953 

Wright  935  u u 

Simpson  & Lynam 923  0 u 

Bniler 92 1 0 0 

Towle  922  0 0 

Taylor  (accepted)  872  19  0 


For  Schools,  St.  Paul’s,  Broke-road,  Dalston.  Mr. 

Ciesar  A.  Long,  architect; — 

Hollins  9 0 

Lloyd 771  0 0 

Case 997  9 9 

Elsom • (>89  0 0 

Robinson ti®-*  3 0 

Pritchard  *720  0 0 

Scott  (accepted) 611  0 0 


For  finishing  FoiirCarca-ses,  and  hnildiiig  and  rmisliing 
Four  adjoining  for  Mr.  A.  Gilbert.  Mr.  Rcon,  architect ; 

Wood  & Son £:3.0j3  u 0 

Sugden  3,6!i0  0 0 

Duncan  3,ii3  0 n 

Sale 3,;i60  0 0 

M'Lennan 3,1S7  0 0 

Greenwood  2,950  0 0 


Gbii 


For  sundry  alterations  to  Baths  and  Wasii-ho 
the  Parish  of  St.  Martin's-in-thc-Fields.  Mr.  I- 
architect ; — 

Tracey  ^18)  0 

Clemence '73  10 

Cobbett lt>5  0 

London  Building  Company 150  10 

Greenwood  (accepted) >50  0 


For  building  National  School,  Residence,  and  Offices, 
fiQ..  at  Swannington,  Leicestershire.  Mr.  T.  WMI.  Miller, 
architect,  Lougliborough ; — 


Osborne  & Brothers  /fssg 

Timms 700 

trooper. . 


lle.Ntal 729  (I  0 


Beckworth 6-1 

Halltira  (accepted) 615 
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Some  Matters  hi  I’aris,  interesting  to  JBailders 
and  Workmen. 

|T  is  not  in  the  decorative 
arts  alone  that  there  is 
much  to  be  gathered  from 
“our  continental  neigh- 
bours.” So  inventive  a 
people  as  the  French  could 
not  but  have  some  struc- 
tural and  mechanical  con- 
trivances worthy  the  at- 
tention of  a certain  class 
in  England,  who  are  al- 
ways liable  to  become  I 
wedded  to  what  may  have 
been  long  in  use.  True, 
there  is  much  in  which  the 
excellence  is  on  our  side ; 
and  what  we  have  to  say 
may  show  that  to  be  the 
case. 

The  English  architect 
already  owes  to  the  French 
improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  fire  ■ proof 
floors.  The  practical 
builder  equally,  in  his  spe- 
ciality, might  derive  some- 
thing useful.  Indeed,  as  there  is  no  city  in  the 
world  where  so  much  building  is  going  on  as  in 
Paris,  there  is  probably  none  wherein  the  holiday 
of  an  English  building-artisan  might  be  so  well 
spent.  We  are  therefore  pleased,  and  in  many 
respects,  that  an  idea  of  fraternization  which 
some  time  back  we  regarded  with  favour,  should 
have  borne  fruit,  in  the  recent  excursion  of  work- 
men to  Paris. 

To  set  down  here,  a moderate  selection  from  the 
contrivances  peculiar  to  French  building,  would 
be  a considerable,  however  a productive,  task. 
Wcfear  we  cannot  hope  for  much  assistance,  at 
present,  in  contributions  descriptive  of  these  mat- 
ters of  detail  which  some  of  those  who  have  lately 
visited  the  French  capital,  would  have  been  so 
well  fitted  to  observe.  The  first  impression  from 
an  arrival  in  a foreign  country— especially  if  the 
power  of  speaking  freely  the  language  be  wanting 
— is  one  of  bewilderment,  which  it  requires  more 
than  a week  to  overcome.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
harm  in  saying  to  many  others,  that  opinions  and 
statements  offered  under  such  conditions,  or  after 
only  a short  residence,  should  be  taken  for  what 
they  are  worth— which  is  verj'  little.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  impressions  too  generally  are  as- 
sumed as  sufficient;  and  they  become  the  source 
of  misunderstandings  between  nations;  whilst 
better  knowledge,  and  somewhat  less  of  presump- 
tion in  the  interval  of  its  acquisition,  would  ter- 
minate in  the  mutual  esteem.  This  is  a fertile 
theme,  to  which  we  may  again  advert,  though, 
when  space  at  a future  time  permits,  rather  tin 
at  length  in  the  present  paper.  Our  object  here 
IB  to  put  together  a few  notes  of  points  of  in- 
terest, and  practical  expedients,  which  a builder 
might  now  observe  in  course  of  application,  in 
Paris. 

Of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  street  improve- 
ments, httle  would  be  learned  in  a week,  unless 
hy  those  previously  prepared.  Supposing,  how- 
ever, that  the  time  of  the  English  visitor  was 
spent  mainly  m walking  about,— which  really  may 
be  the  most  useful  way  of  spending  a week  in 
Par.B,-and  that  he  did  not  restrict  his  steps  to 
the  more  fashionable  boulevards  or  the  Hue  de 
Eivoli,  he  could  not  go  far  in  any  direction 
without  seeing  work  in  progress.  His  attention 
might  be  first  attracted  by  the  importance  of  the 
scaffolding,  and  a temporary  roof,  and  also  hy  the 


lofty  shaft,  or  tower,  of  braced  timber,  which,  think,  have  little  difficulty  except  that  arising 
with  a wheel  and  axle  at  ton.  and  a o.bain  and  frrt.n  _ -.-i 1 r_.i ±1  _ 


with  a wheel  and  axle  at  top,  and  a chain  and 
windlass  worked  below,  does  duty  in  most  in- 
stances for  what  would  seem  to  be  the  more  con- 
venient movable  contrivances  of  English  builders. 
In  new  works,  a temporary  covering,  carried  hy 
the  scafi'olding,  seems  to  be  employed  in  all  im- 
portant cases,  or  when  there  is  likely  to  be  the 
slightest  need  of  protection  from  the  weather. 
Works  on  a large  scale  were  kept  going  through- 
out the  past  winter ; and  in  the  case  of  one  large 


from  the  language,  and  a natural  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  French  workmen  which  may  be,  and  is 
soon  to  be,  overcome.  Nearly  every  error  of 
opinion  and  conduct  of  either  people  towards  the 
other,  may  be  traced  to  the  ignorance  or  too 
slight  knowledge  of  the  language.  AMiat  Mr. 
Cobden  has  lately  said,  showing  that  the  resources 
of  each  country,  natural  products,  manufactures, 
and  capacity  of  mind,  are  different  and  necessary 
to  the  other,  is  but  another  form  of  our  assertion. 


vvxMtcx , auu  ill  i,ue  ease  ui  one  large  60  xne  otuer,  is  but  another  form  of  our  assertion, 
pile  of  buildings  on  the  Boulevard  de  Sebastopol,  not  here  made  for  the  first  time,  as  it  is  of  the 
the  cost  of  protection  must  have  constituted  a feeling  of  most  men  of  enlightenment  In  France, 
large  item.  English  builders  are  careless  about  But  we  may  he  misunderstood  in  further  pur- 
wet;  and  workmen  are  something  worse.  One  suing  the  labour-question,  without  space  just  now 
would  think,  however,  that  better  covering  to  the  j to  dcvelope  our  real  impressions;  we  leave  the 
beds  of  masonry  in  progress  might  be  provided  at  subject,  therefore,  only  indicated  to  those  who  con 
less  outlay.  The  case  of  adding  a story  to  an  old  pursue  it,  and  as  one  deserving  to  be  pursued, 
building  is  different.  Almost  the  first  step  before  We  were  speaking  of  the  hnilding-contrivanccs  in 
the  foundations  are  laid,  is  the  erection  of  the  Paris. 

shaft  or  turret  just  now  mentioned.  It  U formed  ! In  the  building  of  the  new  HAtel  de  la  P.ilx 
of  ^ four  masts  or  poles,  the  full  height  of  the  | the  common  apparatus,  the  “shears,”  and  tem- 
building,  connected  by  diagonal  bracing,  and  porarily-constructed  cranes,  movable  on  wheels, 
forming  a^space^  on  plan  of  some  five  or  six  feet  or  similar  in  principle  to  those  used  on  quays  and 


square.  The  poles  of  the  scaffold  itself,  furnished 
with  the  ordinary  foot-rests  for  climbing  them  as 
ladders,  are  then  placed;  temporary  roof-timbers 
are  fixed ; and  hoarding  and  waterproof  material 
complete  what  appears  from  a distance  almost  as 
a finished  structure.  The  poles  or  masts  are 
generally  picked  specimens  of  timber;  for  the 
blocks  of  atone  to  he  raised  are  of  large  dimen- 
sions. The  latter  circumstance  arises  in  great 
measure  from  the  practice  of  executing  carving 
after  the  blocks  are  in  position.  In  large  build- 
ings, more  than  one  of  the  timber-shafts  will  be 
found. 

The  windlass  (treuil  u hras),  as  ordinarily 
worked  by  levers  and  ratchets  and  cogs,  or  by  the 
more  simple  means,  occasionally  gives  place  to 
one  (ireuil  d vapeur)  worked  by  a portable  steam- 
engine.  The  block  of  atone  is  not  le  wised,  but  sus- 
pended in  slings,  in  hoisting.  The  hodman  and  his 
appliances  appear  to  have  no  e.xact  representatives 
in  French  industry.  Ladders,  such  as  are  to  be 
seen,  would  be  unfit  for  the  stately  and  well- 
dressed  society  of  Mr.  Ell’s,  of  the  New-road. 
When  materials  have  to  be  carried  a short  dis- 
tance, a hand-barrow  may  be  used;  or  a ladder  is 
placed  so  that  a line  of  half  a dozen  men  can  re- 
cline upon  it;  when  the  thing  is  passed  overhead, 
from  band  to  hand. 

Whatever  be  the  opinion  in  other  respects,  a 
superiority  of  English  labour  over  French,  will  he 
suspected  by  many  who  witness  the  building 
operations.  Farther,  there  is  in  Paris  almost  an 
impossibility  of  getting  anything  done  by  the  pro- 
mised time.  Whether  the  fault  he  with  masters  or 
with  men,aB  the  former  always  say,  or  with  both, 
we  know  not.  Certainly  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand  how  the  building  in  Paris  is  done  so 


stone-quarries,  together  with  lines  of  rails  in  dif- 
ferent directions  across  the  ground,  are  to  be  seen ; 
but  there  is  no  arrangement  at  present  for  a 
“traveller”  at  the  top  level  of  the  work.  Thus 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how,  at  the  upper 
levels,  large  blocks  are  moved  about,  unless  there 
are  to  be  rails  laid  at  each  story;  but  for  these 
there  is  no  preparation.  The  masonry  of  the 
piers  is  now  set  from  small  scaffold-platforms, — 
one  to  each  pier.  These  are  scarcely  supported 
from  below,  but  rest  on  corbels  of  2 or  3 inches 
projection.  Two  planks  are  first  placed  on  edge, 
on  the  corbels  (the  latter  being,  perhaps,  tempo- 
rarily left  on  the  block),  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  pier;  the  planks  are  then  screwed  to  one 
another  by  iron  bolts  at  their  ends;  other  planks 
are  laid,  and  a platform,  which  can  be  quickly 
moved,  is  thus  complete.  Some  of  the  piers  have 
two  of  such  platforms  at  present,  one  above 
another,  but  whether  for  saving  time  or  avoidance 
of  injury  to  the  work  by  accidental  concussion  in 
removal,  or  for  execution  of  enrichments,  does  not 
appear. 

Brickwork  is  little  used  in  Paris  for  external 
walls,  and  seldom  otherwise  except  for  chimneys 
and  flues;  for  the  fiUing-in  of  the  narrow  spaces, 
scarcely  to  be  called  arched,  between  iron  joists; 
and  in  the  formation  of  brestsummers,  where  the 
space  between  the  two  girders  is  filled  in  with 
bricks  in  cement.  The  spaces  between  joists  .are 
frequently  filled  in  with  slabs  of  plaster,  which 
are  perforated  horizontally,  and  are  cast,  many 
together,  in  a long  trough-shaped  combination  of 
moulds,  similar  in  appearance  to  the  contrivance 
used  in  making  the  brick-and-cement  blocks  fur 
sewer  construction.  The  sewers  of  Paris,  it  may 
well  to  state,  are  built  in  rough  masonry. 


. ® wen  60  state,  are  built  m rough  masonry 

qmeUy  and.  as  it  is  oa  tlie  whole,  so  well.  It  covered  inside  with  cement.  A floor,  with  the 
would  be  quite  unsafe  to  say  that  the  French  -arc  ' plaster  is  "iourdf  e„  pla.t, the  other  beina 
not  an  industrious  race : the  evidence,  take  the  ' ■'  Gourde  e„  Hollow  or  perforated  bricks, 

l erauro,  is  o e direct  contrary.  One  iti-  /'hriques  creuses,ou  iubulatres,”  are  much  used  in 
formant  says,  the  lower  class  of  labourers  will  do  lieu  of  the  plaster  slabs.  Price  v-iries  from  60 
little  except  when  the  coiifrc-muilre  (foreman),  is ' francs  to  100  francs  per  1,000  delivered.  The 
present;  blit  we  have  known  the  failing  in  men  of  I latter  are  about  the  ordinary  English  size;  the 
a better  class,  nearer  London;  and  the  same  in-  former  may  be  wider  and  about  half  the  thickness, 
formant.au  English  resident, confesses  his  astonish-  Such  bricks  are  also  used  in  a top  story,  where,  from 
meut  at  the  industry  ; he  says,  what  is  suggested  the  number  of  stories  in  the  building.’and  the  lawin 
by  the  life  of  the  cn/es  is  an  unsafe  guide.  The  that  particular,  the  story  has  to  be  set  back,  and 
subject  well  deserves  to  be  pursued;  but  we  sus- 1 where,  consequently,  weight  has  to  be  diminished 


pect,  as  in  some  other  things,  too  much  might  he 
said  of  the  superiority  of  the  Englishman,  where 
hard  work  is  in  question.  Even  with  Arabs  and 
Fellahs,  good  direction  brings  forth  better  work 
than  usually  had  been  anticipated.  There  is  some 
reason  for  believing  that  masters,  in  each  country, 
in  various  callings,  are  in  especial  need  of  those 
qualities  of  service  which  are  peculiarly  in  tlie 
power  of  the  workmen  of  the  other  country  to 
supply.  French  servants  sometimes  express  a 
decided  preference  for  EugUsh  masters;  and 
English  workmen  in  France,  we  are  inclined  to 


as  much  as  possible.  In  the  latter  cas?,  however, 
they  are  usually  merely  a filling-in  to  timber- 
quartering,  the  whole  being  intended  to  receive 
cement.  They  arc  similarly  used  for  partitions, 
“ cloisons  interieures’*  It  should  be  added,  that 
the  construction  of  flues  is  in  many  respects  de- 
serving of  commenditlon.  Contrivances  which 
there  is  difficulty  in  bringing  into  common  use  in 
London,  appear  to  be  generally  adopted  in  Paris. 
We  refer  to  bricks  for  circular  flues,  and  to  flue- 
liuings.  As  regards  the  latter,  the  “ tuyaux 
ferrugir.eux’'  of  the  “ Sgsie.ne  ” may  be 


named  l,y  ^ay  of  mostration.  They  are  made 
of  the  common  English  form 


circular,  or  square,  or 

of  flues,  though  rrith  the  angles  rounded  The 
latter  form  is  25  eentimhtrcs  by  17,  or  smaUer  by 
some  inches  than  the  usual  English  flue.  The 
thichness  of  the  material  is  3 centimetres ; and  the 
lengths  rrblch  are  half  a metre,  are  connected  by 
miets  or  tongues  fitting  groores  (■' rafnaws  ”) 
which  there  are  at  the  ends  of  the  lengths.  Orna- 
mental tiles  for  roofing,  we  may  add,  are  found  m 
use  in.  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  Bricklaying, 
however,  usually,  so  far  as  it  is  employed  in  Paris, 
is  not  well  done.  In  two  new  ilots,  or  blocks,  of 
building  in  tbe  Champs-Elysoes,  where  a some- 
what Dutch  character  of  red-brick-and-stone 
Italian  has  been  adopted  with  the  English  semi- 
detached plan ; and,  adjacent,  in  the  stabling  form- 
ing two  buildings  in  advance  of  tbe  forecourt  of  an 
hotel,  the  material  has  been  used  with  skiU;  but 
generally,  tbe  bonding  of  bricks  is  defective.  The 
best  workmen  in  the  branch  are,  we  believe, 
English.  Tbe  word  " ma(;on"  has  considerable 
elasticity  of  application ; and  it'seems,  more  so 
in  Paris  than  elsewhere  in  France.  We  have, 
however,  just  now  before  us,  the  announcement  by 
a contractor  tending  to  show  there  is  a specialite 
for  brickwork  in  Paris,  as  there  is,  assumed,  for 
most  other  things  there.  “ Messieurs  les  archi- 
tectes  et  entrepreneurs”  may  find  at  the  Maison 
A.  Malard,  in  the  Rue  du  Cherche  Midi,  workmen, 
French,  English,  and  Belgian,  capable  of  executing 
“joints  Anglais  et  autres,”  though  Mr.  Malard 
appears  to  pride  himself  most  on  his  work  in  false 
brickwork,  or  “ hriquetage,”  and  indeed  recom- 
mends it  as  more  agreeable  in  appearance  than 
work  in  real  bricks.  The  same  individual  can 
execute  the  “joints  dits  A.nglais,  saillants ; 
by  which  we  understand  “ tuck-pointing;” 
There  is  one  value  in  the  sort  of  covering,  or  of 
tiles,  that  which  there  is  in  the  case  of  a timber 
and  plastered  building  so  treated.  But  whoever 
visits  France  for  the  first  time,  must  be  careful 
not  to  take  all  for  what  it  appears?-  There  is  an 
appreciation  of  decorative  effect  which  is  greatly 
in  advance  of  that  of  the  English  nation  : there 
is  an  element  of  weakness,  however,  in  the  art. 
But  we  English,  having  to  perceive  that  this 
effect  is  something  to  be  desired  for  its  own 
sake,  have  the  perception  of  certain  qualities 
which  are  essential  to  the  production  of  the  highest 
art.  We  may  be  long  in  arriving  at  such  an 
amount  of  art,  and  popular  love  of  it,  as  there  is 
in  France;  hut  we  are  not  in  a had  road.  Every 
artisan  should  strive  to  understand  in  what  the 
difference  consists ; for  his  infiueuce  may  be  some- 
thing. 

As  regards  the  insufficient  bonding  of  materials, 
there  is  little  of  that  kind  of  defect  in  the  con- 
struction of  front  walls  of  masonry.  The  stones 
are  usually  of  the  full  thickness  of  the  wall ; there 
is  no  necessity  for  special  facing  work ; and  the 
internal  and  party-walls  only  are  of  small  blocks. 
The  jointing  of  the  masonry  is  perfect,  almost 
objectionably  so,  indeed,  considering  that  there  is 
little  variation  in  tint,  and  that  the  lower 
story,  or  basement,  is  usually  deficient  in  base- 
mouldings,  and  in  the  effect  which  results  from 
judiciously  applied  rustication.  The  additions  to 
the  Bibliotheque  Imperiale,  at  the  angle  of  the 
Rue  • de  • Richelieu  and  Rue  -Neuve  - des  - Petits- 
Champs,  which  are  wholly  in  stone,  contrasting 
with  the  brick-and-stone  of  the  older  and  larger 
portion  of  the  building,  have  this  character;  and 
to  a slight  extent,  there  is  this  as  one  of  the 
defects  in  tbe  new  portion  of  the  Ecole-des- 
Beaux-Arts  on  the  Quai  Malaquais,  which  is  by 
the  same  architect,  Mr,  Duban.  It  is  not  till 
the  building,  in  either  of  these  cases,  has  been 
examined  closely,  in  the  ornament  of  the  upper 
stories,  that  we  discover  the  fact,  that  the  design 
could  have  emanated  from  no  one  but  a real 
artist.  Probably  it  is  the  feeling  on  tbe  part  of 
the  Paris  architects,  that  there  is  the  effect  we 
have  referred  to,  in  their  masonry,  which  leads 
them  to  adopt  so  constantly,  panelling  to  the  piers 
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between  openings.  Perhaps  we  are  unfavourably 
circumstanced  for  judging  of  buildings  m Paris, 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  distasteful  to  be 
reminded  of  the  appearance  of  our  own  cement  ; 
and  truly  there  is  in  nearly  every  new  building, 
fertility  of  invention  and  beauty  of  design ; but 
we  think  the  architects  have  something  to^learn. 
^Vhat  that  is,  those  who  have  read  our  notices  of 
the  Architectural  Exhibition  need  hardly  be  told. 

As  the  distinction  between  the  best  work  of 
Italian  character  in  our  country,  and  that  in 
Paris,  is  very  important,  we  may,  perhaps,  revert 
to  the  point.  We  are  rather  departing  from  the 
intended  scope  of  this  article,  in  alluding  to  it 
now.  The  question  of  the  defect,  as  it  becomes, 
however,  seems  to  he  connected  with  the  fre- 
quency of  the  practice  of  cleaning  down  the  fronts 
of  buildings.  In  tbe  case  of  cement,  or  the  Pans 
plaster,  it  may  he  contended  that  some  regulations 
arc  necessary  to  avoid  the  contrasts  between 
houses  in  the  same  facade,  differently  coloured, 
which  are  so  disastrous  in  London.  But,  as  it 
has  been  recently  remarked  by  others,  there  is  a 
passion  in  France  for  scrubbing  and  cleaning 
down.  The  destructive  element  is  at  work  too 
generally,  even  as  to  entire  buildings.  In  the 
more  limited  field,  the  French  assiduity  in  putting 
a clean  face  on  things,  degenerates  to  an  error. 
Their  buildings  are  not  spoiled  as  ours  are  by 
smoke;  but  they  receive  weather-stains  which 
might  be  worth  preserving,  as  of  the  nature  or 
part  of  w'hat  is  intended  of  architectural  effect, 
by  an  artist-architect.  By  decree  of  March  26th, 
1*853,  it  is  ordered  thus “ The  facades  of  the 
houses  in  Paris  shall  be  constantly  kept  in  a good 
state  of  cleanliness  [or  neatness, — “ proprete”']. 
They  shall  be  repainted,  scraped,  or  stone-coloured 
at  least  once  in  ten  years,  upon  express  command 
which  will  he  made  to  the  proprietors,  by  the 
municipal  authority.”  Contravention  is  punish- 
able by  fine,  which  is  not  to  exceed  one  hundred 
francs. 

One  or  more  arrondissemeuts  of  Paris  thus,  in 
each  year,  may  he  undergoing  the  different  pro- 
cesses required  by  tbe  idea  of  “proprete.”  In 
truth,  however,  operations  may  be  noticed  in  most 
of  the  quarters  of  Paris,  at  this  very  favourable 
season, — we  mean  for  the  operators,  not  the  pas- 
sengers below.  For  the  protection  of  these  latter, 
however,  there  are  regulations,  though  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  enforced  in  all  cases,  and  are  not 
of  much  value.  You  are  made  to  go  off  the  foot 
path  ; thus,  you  usually  incur  considerable  danger 
in  the  road.  Should  any  of  our  readers,  during 
last  month,  have  extended  their  walks  across  tbe 
water  into  the  fifth  and  thirteenth  arrondissements, 
the  south-east  of  Paris,  or  equally  probably  else- 
where, their  course  will  have  been  arrested  some- 
where by  a hoard,  which  is  leaned  against  tbe 
building  with  the  object  of  barring  tbe  forbidden 
ground,  or  by  a man  there  stationed,  whose  occu- 
pation consists  in  waving  a lath,  and  looking 
surprised  at  any  one  who  may  have  penetrated 
into  his  precincts  and  those  of  tbe  "entrepreneur.” 
Supposing  our  reader  to  overcome  the  pugnacity 
which  is  said  to  he  the  characteristic  of  English- 
men on  the  Continent,  be  would  perhaps  cross  to 
the  other  side  of  tbe  narrow  street,  and  from  that 
haven  he  would  be  able  to  see  one  of  the  different 
contrivances  in  use,  which  we  shall,  in  another 
article,  endeavour  to  explain  and  describe. 


“THE  ENGLISH  CATHEDRAL  OF  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY.”* 

About  this  time  last  year  there  was  a very 
great  influx  of  architects  and  ecclesiologists  into 
the  good  city  of  Cambridge,  the  said  architects 
and  ecclesiologists  having  been  invited  by  tbe 
Cambridge  Architectural  Society.  As  usual,  on 
such  occasions,  the  day  was  devoted  to  visiting  the 
more  interesting  objects  in  the  city  and  its  vici- 
nity, while  the  evenings  were  occupied  by  lectures. 
Thus,  on  one  occasion.  Professor  Willis  described 
Medieval  Cambridge  and  the  scanty  accomrao- 
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dation  afforded  to  the  scholars  by  the  early  foun- 
dations. On  another  evening,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope 
lectured  upon  the  Modern  Anglican  Cathedral; 
and  it  is  this  latter  discourse  revised,  augmented, 
and  illustrated,  which  forms  the  very  respectable- 
sized octavo  volume  at  present  under  considera- 

tiou-  . , Vi. 

Of  course,  as  indicated  by  the  title,  the  subject 
more  immediately  concerns  the  members  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  of  which  Mr.  Hope  is  well  known 
to  be  a devoted  son  and  valiant  champion;  but 
still  the  hook  will  be  found  to  be  by  no  means 
uninteresting  to  readers  preferring  other  creeds, 
inasmuch  as  it  gives  a resume  of  the  progress  of 
Mediajval  architecture  during  the  present  century, 
as  well  as  sundry  hints  for  its  future  development. 

Mr.  Hope  divides  his  work  into  eight  chapters, 
each  of  which  is  well  worth  a short  consideration. 
These  eight  chapters  are  i — 1-  General  considera- 
tions, hut  which  might  more  properly  have  been 
termed  “the  necessity  for  more  cathedrals;' 

2.  The  choice  of  style;  3.  Modern  cathedrals; 

4.  Choice  of  plan;  5.  Basilican  and  English  ar- 
rangements; 6.  Features  of  building  and  their 
use;  7.  Internal  decoration,  monuments;  8.  Ac- 
cessory  buildings  and  practical  means  of  usefulness, 
easy  extension  of  the  Episcopate. 

T7ie  NecessUp  for  Neio  Cathedrals.— In  this 
chapter,  Mr.  Hope  inserts  a long  letter,  addressed 
by  him  to  the  Times,  in  December,  1857,  upon 
the  occasion  of  Mr.  Edouart’s  prohibition  of 
Divine  service  in  Exeter  Hall.  In  this  letter 
the  writer,  after  stating  the  vast  amount  of 
spiritual  destitution  existing  in  Loudon  and 
other  large  towns,  which  the  special  services 
were  intended  to  mitigate,  asserts  that  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  multitude  is  not  to  be  effected 
by  such  imperfect  means  as  “ Peel  ” churches,  with 
their  overworked  and  half-starved  incumbents, 
but  that  if  we  wish  to  produce  any  considerable 
impression,  we  must  have  recourse  to  some  system 
which  will  unite  and  centralize  those  means  which 
are  at  present  at  hand.  Now  the  cathedral  and 
episcopal  system  is  a very  good  one  for  tbe  pur- 
pose ; it  has  always  obtained  in  England,  and  it 
needs  only  a careful  extension  to  enable  it  to  be  a 
most  useful  engine. 

In  tbe  early  days  of  Christianity,  every  con- 
siderable town  had  a bishop  and  cathedral,  while 
the  other  churches  (if  any)  were  served  by  the 
chapter,  so  that  whatever  was  done  came  from 
one  source,  and  had  all  tbe  advantages  of  com- 
bined action.  Now  it  is  something  of  this  kiud 
that  Mr.  Hope  would  like  to  see  carried  out  m 
onr  own  large  towns,  to  each  of  which  he  would 
give  a bishop,  making  the  principal  church  his 
cathedral.  The  bishop  would  have  his  staff  or 
chapter  under  his  order,  while  the  incumbents  of 
the  various  parishes  would  work  in  conjunction 
with  him.  Thus,  one  of  the  8taff,_  to  use  the 
author’s  own  words,  might  be  a stirring  preacner 
in  the  church;  another  persuasive  in  the  house  of 
mourning  or  of  sin ; the  third,  a careful  and  wise 
steward  of  the  charities ; and  a fourth,  the  patient 
and  winning  instructor  of  youth.  Again,  in  dis- 
tricts such  as  Bethnal-green,  Mr.  Hope  would 
gladly  sec  one  goodly  church  open  all  day,  and 
served  by  three  clergymen,  instead  of  the  three 
miserably  pinched  structures  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  the  fashion  to  build.  Doubtless  the  archi- 
tectural profession  would  be  of  the  same 
opinion,  for  there  is  naturally  more  credit  to  he 
obtained  by  erecting  one  good  edifice  than  three 
small  and  cheap  ones;  hut,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
only  fair  to  say,  that  these  cheap  churches  have 
been  of  great  use,  architecturally  speaking,  for 
they  must  be  regarded  as  a series  of  experiments 
in  an  inferior  material.  It  is  true,  that  they 
possess,  as  a general  rule,  small  claims  either  to 
beauty  or  strength  of  construction,  but  they  have 
taught  us  to  arrange  our  masses,  and  to  try  the 
effect  of  mouldings;  and  when  they  do  decay, 
they  will  have  served  their  purpose,  and  occasion 
regret  to  no  one.  The  rest  of  the  chapter  is 
occupied  with  an  account  of  the  various  schemes 
for  increasing  the  Episcopate  which  have_  of  late 
years  come  before  the  Parliament,  and  which  have 
as  yet  only  borne  fruit  in  one  instance,  viz.,  at 
Manchester. 

Should,  however,  new  bishops  be  appointed,  and 
should  there  be  no  church  in  their  diocese  suf- 
ficiently important  or  w’ell  situate  to  he  turned 
into  a cathedral,  a new  edifice  %vill  of  course  have 
to  be  erected.  This  our  author  very  properly 
declares  need  not  he  required  to  rival  the  large 
edifices  left  us  by  our  forefathers ; on  tbe  con- 
trary, a very  moderate  building  would  be  sufficient; 
and*in  this  case  we  may  take  heart  by  remember- 
ing the  small  size  and  moderate  extent  of  nearly 
every  one  of  the  Saxon  originals  of  our  most 
extensive  cathedrals. 
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Choice  of  Si^le. — Supposing  our  new  cathe- 
dral to  be  required,  wc  must  next  determine  iu 
what  style  we  should  build  it,  or,  in  other  words, 
what  is  to  be  the  point  de  depart  of  our  future 
architecture ; for  no  one  in  his  senses  can  possibly 
imagine  that  the  restless  nineteenth  century  will, 
for  any  length  of  time,  go  on  slavishly  copy- 
ing any  one  single  style ; but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  make  a move  until  we  have 
settled  where  we  shall  move  from.  Now,  a few 
years  agci,  everybody  worked  in  Early  English, 
mainly,  as  Mr.  Hope  says,  because  it  was  thought 
that  it  survived  more  starvation  than  any  other 
style.  Before  that  period.  Perpendicular  had 
been  the  favourite,  and  shortly  after  the  Early 
English;  we  then  drifted  into  what  was  called 
Decorated;  and,  since  that  time  the  popularity  of 
Mr.  Ruskiu’s  works  have  occasioned  great  impor- 
tations of  the  Italian  element,  — unfortunately 
in  the  details,  not  in  the  masses;  while,  at  pre- 
.senb,  the  favourite  style  appears  to  be  the  grand 
and  severe  one  of  the  thirteenth  century,  as  deve- 
loped in  France.  Now  Mr.  Hope,  after  putting 
Perpendicular,  Flamboyant,  Early  English,  Ita- 
lian, and  German  Medimval  architecture  out  of 
court,  finds  himself  in  face  of  two  styles,  viz., 
what  is  called  the  Decorated,  or  Middle  Pointed; 
and  the  Early  Thirteenth-century  French.  He 
elects,  after  discussing  the  merits  of  each,  for  the 
English  Decorated,  not  informing  us,  by  the  way, 
whether  he  prefers  the  style  as  developed  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  or  of  Edward  11.,  or  of  Edward 
111,;  for,  as  all  know,  English  Decorated  under- 
went distinct  modifications  in  each  of  these  three 
reigns,  both  in  the  tracery  and  in  the’mouldings,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  features, — such  modifications, 
indeed,  as  almost  to  constitute  three  distinct  styles. 
Now’,  if  we  are  to  have  a starting  point,  one  would 
like  to  be  a little  more  sure  whence  we  are  to 
start ; and  we  can  only  regret  that  Mr.  Hope  has 
not  been  more  explicit  upon  this  point.  The  rea- 
sons for  his  choice  of  Decorated  are  principally 
these,  viz., — that  it  admits  the  principle  of  verti- 
cality  more  than  the  Early  French;  and  that 
there  was  more  gracefulness  and  continuity; — 

“Delicate  pencilling  replaced  strong  horizontal  lines ; 
growth  of  parts  was  found  where  superposition  of  mem- 
hers  n«ed  to  reign ; and  the  principle  of  verticality  was 
everywhere  triumphant,  but  not  despotic  [page  4S]. 
I.nstly,  bnt  not  least,  it  requires  less  expenditure  of  ma- 
terial.” 

Now,  it  strikes  me  that  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  and  expenditure  of  materials  have  very 
little  to  do  with  the  question  of  style.  If  the 
walls  and  parts  of  a building  are  thin,  it  requires 
a large  amount  of  tracery  and  ornament  to  make 
that  building  look  well.  On  the  contrary,  a plain, 
half-starved  building,  will  look  always  bad  in  any 
style,  while  it  is  impossible  to  forget  the  consider- 
ation that  the  cost  of  the  elaborate  tracery  and 
mouldings  iu  the  decorated  work  must  considerably 
exceed  that  of  the  corresponding  points  in  French 
thirteenth  century.  However,  Mr.  Hope,  like  the 
French  guard  at  Fontenoy,  gives  his  enemy  every 
advantage,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  most 
cnthxisiastic  admirer  of  Chartres  or  Laon  to  have 
given  more  able  and  telling  reasons  why  we  should 
not  prefer  the  style  in  which  those  churches  are 
built  as  our  point  de  depart,  instead  of  the 
Edwardian  architecture,  with  its  chamelion-like 
changes.  But  the  better  way  will  he  to  let  our 
author  speak  for  himself : — 

“Some  of  the  ablest  representatives  of  the  latest  ge- 
neration of  our  Gothic  architects,  have  professedly  lifted 
up  its  (the  Early  French)  standard  as  the  rallying  point  of 
art-loving  England.  The  reasons  which  they  gave  for 
their  selection,  are  highly  creditable  to  their  artistic 
morals.  The  trickery,  the  flirasiness,  the  unreality  so 
common  in  modern  art,  have  disgusted  them.  In  the 
Early  French  they  find  boldness,  breadth,  strength, 
sternness,  virility  ; and  they  close  with  a style  which  seems 
so  exactly  suited  to  supply  the  crying  deficiencies  of  the 
age.  The  strong  correspondence  of  the  churches  of 
North  France  and  England,  seems  to  have  its  practical 
applicability  on  this  side  of  the  sea:  perhaps,  also  our 
architects  may  be  unconsciously  swayed  by  the  enthu- 
siasm which  this  style  has  created  among  that  brilliant 
knot  of  art-writers,  who  sustain  the  Gothic  movement 
in  France,  and  may  not  unnaturally  prefer  to  find  them- 
selves in  perfect  harmony  with  them  in  practical  oppo- 
sition to  the  nearest  and  for  England  the  most  promi- 
nent school  of  Continental  architects,  who  have  embraced 
the  Medifeval  cause.” — Page  45. 

Now,  when  we  remember  that  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  the  Englishmen  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  are  our  immense  railway  and 
engineering  works,  our  line-of-battle  ships,  our 
good  and  strong  machinery — or,  to  go  to  other 
points,  our  free  constitution,  our  unfettered 
press,  and  our  trial  by  jury, — it  will  naturally 
suggest  itself,  whether  any  style  of  architecture  can 
be  more  appropriate  to  such  a people  than  that 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Hope’s  own  showing,  is 
characterized  by  boldness,  breadth,  8trength,Btem- 
ness,  and  virility. 

At  the  same  time  an  inspection  of  the  drawings 
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at  the  Architectural  Exhibition,  wonld  rather 
prove  that  the  younger  architects  (to  whom,  of 
course,  we  must  look  for  the  development  of  our 
future  style)  verge  more  towards  the  Italian 
Gothic,  than  to  that  of  England  or  France.  The 
reason  is  evident.  Those  who  travel  for  any  time, 
naturally  prefer  going  to  Italy,  where  almos'  a 
new  world  is  opened  to  them,  than  to  the 
less  genial  climates  of  Germany  and  France, 
where  everything  bears  more  or  less  resemblance 
to  their  own  country.  Once  in  Italy,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  sketches  to  show  that  something  has  been 
done.  The  student  goes  imbued  with  love  for 
Mediffival  art,  and  he  consequently  sketches 
Medifcval  Italian  architecture : unfortunately,  as 
a general  rule,  he  draws  the  more  ornament-al 
parts,  because  they  make  the  best  and  most  pic- 
turesque subjects,  totally  forgetting  that  the 
great  beauties  of  the  architecture  of  the  Middle 
Ages  in  Italy  consist  iu  its  large  and  broad  masses, 
its  strong  arches,  with  their  deep  voussoirs  and 
square  soffits,  aud  its  very  sparing  use  of  mould- 
ings. I think,  with  Mr.  Hope,  that  this  Italian 
phase  of  our  modern  Gothic  art,  will  not  last; 
but  I must  most  reluctantly  differ  from  him,  when 
he  proposes  that  we  should  select  one,  or  all,  of 
the  three  styles  of  architecture  which  obtained  in 
England  during  the  reigns  of  the  first  three 
Edwards. 

Chapter  III. — Tn  Chapter  III.  Mr.  Hope,  after 
giving  us  plans  of  the  modern  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  at  Linz,  now  building  under  tho  super- 
intendence of  M.  Statz,  of  Cologne,  and  of  that  at 
Albl,  erected  in  the  fourteenth  century;  proceeds 
to  show  that  the  only  real  difference  in  plan  be- 
tween the  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  cathedrals, 
as  arranged  at  the  present  day,  consists  in  the 
chapels  demanded  by  the  multiplication  of  altars 
for  the  former  ritual;  thus  a plan  of  Ely  Cathedral 
is  given  as  re-arranged  by  Mr.  Scott,  aud 
accompanied  by  the  following  remarks  : — 

“ The  present  arrangements  at  Ely  arc,  generally  speak- 
ing, identical  with  those  which  have  been  adopted  in  re- 
arranging the  modem  cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s,  just  as  the 
pile  of  Ely,  shorn  of  its  Romanist  peculiarities,  is  identical 
in  general  plan  with  St.  Paul’s  church.  My  argument  is 
tlius  narrowed  to  the  simple  issue,  that  if  social  and 
religious  necessities  call  for  the  multiplication  of  cathe- 
drals in  our  large  towns,  those  cathedrals  ought  in  their 
dimensions  to  approximate  to,  and  in  their  plans  resemble, 
the  august  churches  built  previously  and  subsequently  to 
the  Reformation,  and  themselves  lately  restored  to  serve 
as  English  cathedrals  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  all 
those  features  in  which  that  restoration  has  taken  a prac- 
tical shape.”— Page  77. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  notice  the  prin- 
cipal cathedrals  designed  for  the  Anglican  churches 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  we  have  accord- 
ingly plans  and  elevations  of  Perth  Cathedral, 
designed  by  Mr.  Butterfield;  Kilmore  Cathedral, 
by  Mr.  Slater ; Inverness  Cathedral,  by  Messrs. 
Slater  & Carpenter ; Colombo  Cathedral,  by  the 
latter  gentleman ; also  Brisbane  Cathedral,  and 
those  at  Sydney  and  Calcutta.  Plans  are  also 
given  of  the  tropical  church  at  St.  Kitts,  of  Mr. 
Scott’s  great  church  at  Hamburg,  and  of  the 
first  and  second  designs  for  the  Memorial  Church 
at  Constantinople.  It  also  appears  that  the 
Government  has  been  rebuilding  the  parish 
church  at  Singapore,  after  the  model  of  Nctley 
Abbey.  Fancy  Netley  Abbey  and  its  immense 
east  window  in  a tropical  climate  ! Mr.  Hope 
has  unaccountably  forgotten  to  give  us  the 
name  of  the  architect;  hut  it  looks,  however, 
uncommonly  like  a piece  of  military  engineers’ 
work  ; for  no  professional  architect  of  any  emi- 
nence would  ever  dream  that  an  edifice  designed 
for  a cold  and  gloomy  climate  would  suit  the 
fiery  tropics.  As  an  illustration  of  the  unfitness  of 
the  military  engineer  (without  mentioning  another 
work  nearer  home),  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to 
page  99  of  the  present  work,  where  there  will  be 
found  a woodcut  of  the  interior  of  the  choir  of 
Calcutta  Cathedral,  the  architecture  of  which,  to 
use  the  mildest  term,  is  exceedingly  bad.  Now, 
if  this  course  of  things  goes  on,  tho  architects,  in 
pure  defence,  will  have  to  add  fortification  to 
their  other  pursuits,  as  they  did  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  One  of  them,  Mr.  Fergusson,  has  already 
shown  the  way,  and  doubtless  others  will  follow; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  would  it  not  be  as  well  if 
every  one  stuck  to  his  own  trade,  instead  of 
trying  to  annex  that  of  his  neighbours  ? 

One  word  more  about  these  tropical  churches. 
It  is  well  known  that  there  are  two  theories 
respecting  the  mode  of  designing  them.  If  any 
one  examines  any  old  buildings  erected  for  divine 
worship  in  hot  countries — say  in  Italy  or  in  the 
East — be  will  observe  that  they  are  generally 
vaulted,  that  the  walls  are  always  very  thick,  and 
that  the  windows  are  small  and  rare ; the  ob- 
ject being  to  confine  the  cool  night  air  during 
the  day,  and  to  keep  the  inllueuco  of  the  sun 
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from  the  interior  as  much  as  possible.  This  is 
an  illustration  of  the  Speluncar  theory. 

The  other  alternative  is  to  keep  the  sun  oil  the 
building  by  means  of  an  outside  cloister  and 
verandah,  and  to  get  a current  of  air  right 
through  by  means  of  windows  opening  down  to 
tho  ground,  and  filled  with  louvre  boards.  Tho 
late  Mr.  Carpenter’s  scheme  for  the  cathedral  of 
Colombo,  page  83,  is  designed  upon  this  prin- 
ciple. How  it  may  answer  I cannot  possibly  say, 
never  having  seen  any  large  building  so  con- 
structed; but,  judging  from  the  woodcut  given 
on  the  previous  page,  tho  effect  upon  the 
exterior  elevation  is  by  no  means  so  satisfactory 
as  could  be  wished.  Now,  at  Constantinople, 
the  mosques  combine  to  a certain  extent  both 
theories — i.e.,  they  are  built  upon  the  Speluncar 
plan — but  have  small  windows  near  the  ground, 
by  means  of  which  a thorough  draught  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  direction  of  the  wind;  but  then 
these  windows  are  comparatively  very  small,  and 
are  frequently  kept  shut  on  the  side  the  sun  may 
happen  to  bo  shining — a manteuvre  not  so  easily 
executed  by  a three-light  decorated  window,  with 
mouldings,  tracery,  &c.,  all  complete.  Again, 
where  earthquakes  are  frequent,  we  have  two 
ways  of  proceeding : first,  either  to  build  entirely 
iu  wood,  by  which  we  get  a certain  amount  of 
elasticity;  or  to  build  in  a very  solid  manner — 
witness  the  church  at  Assisi,  which  has  stood  to 
the  present  day,  while  earthquakes  are  conti- 
nually taking  place  in  the  town.  Now,  Mr. 
Slater  has  followed  neither  of  these  plans  iu 
his  church  at  St.  Kitts,  which  is  partly  of  stone 
and  partly  of  wood.  Of  course  he  has  had  the 
best  advice  from  residents  on  the  island;  and 
one  will  be  curious  to  know  how  far  the  usual 
precautions  are  ill-founded. 

Chapter  IV.  informs  us  that  the  difl’erence  be- 
tween a parish  church  and  a cathedral  is  not  so 
much  a question  of  size  ; for  a cathedral  may  be 
a very  small  building,  and  a parish  church  a com- 
paratively large  one ; but  in  the  superior  length  of 
the  choir  of  the  cathedral.  This  choir  has  to  con- 
tain, without  taking  into  account  the  visitations  of 
the  bishop,  a certain  number  of  resident  clergy 
and  choristers ; and  in  reply  to  the  objection  that 
these  latter  would  not  require  a large  choir,  om* 
author  suggests  tho  possibility  of  volunteer  choris- 
ters as  well  as  volunteer  rillcs,  further  remark- 
ing that  ns  the  Englishman  has  shaken  oil’  so 
much  of  his  mauvai’ie  honte  as  to  induce  him  to 
wear  a uniform,  in  a little  time  he  may  possibly 
get  rid  of  some  more  of  it,  and  eventually  wear 
an  occasional  surplice.  Our  cathedrals  would 
then  deserve  the  title  of  singing-cages,  which 
Rabelais  applied  to  those  of  his  own  time. 

Chapter  V.  is  a very  important  one,  for 
it  informs  us  how  the  present  cathedral 
has  grown  out  of  the  Basilican  arrangement. 
After  giving  a long  extract  from  his  father’s 
work  to  show  what  this  latter  really  was,  Mr. 
Hope  proceeds  to  argue  and  decide  the  question 
as  to  the  desirability  of  reviving  it  in  the  present 
day;  and  this  is  the  more  necessary  as  it  has  been 
more  than  once  lamented  that  the  authors  of 
the  late  Anglican  movement  did  not  rather  go  to 
the  early  church  for  their  arrangements,  instead  of 
leaning  to  theMedia-val  development  of  the  church. 
Our  author  says,  and  it  strikes  me  very  truly, 
that  this  is  not  a question  of  architecture,  for 
Medifeval  art  is  equally  applicable  to  the  cathedral 
as  to  the  basilica,  and,  doubtless, — 

“ A fresh  triumph  of  Gothic  would  follow  its  employ, 
ment  in  the  hands  of  a man  of  genius,  to  carry  out  iu 
their  full  integrity  and  their  majestic  amplitude  of  space 
the  disciplinary  and  ritual  prescriptions  of  a Constantinian 
basilica  intended  for  the  use  of  a great  metropolis.” — 
Page  142. 

In  answer  to  this,  he  asserts  that  such  a revival 
of  the  basilica  would  be  nothing  less  than  the  re- 
vival of  the  Roman  community  of  the  days  of 
Constantine  and  Theodosius,  and  that  it  is  far 
better  and  more  natural  to  develop,  alter,  and 
improve  what  we  at  present  possess ; in  the  same 
manner  that  we  have  developed  the  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons,  the  Courts  of  Common  Law 
and  Equity,  and,  indeed,  most  of  our  political 
institutions.  This  chapter  is  illustrated  by  plans 
or  views  of  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  at  Beth- 
lehem, Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  and  St.  Clemente  at 
Rome,  the  cathedral  at  Torcello  (plan  and  view 
of  apse),  and,  lastly,  a reduction  of  the  cele- 
brated plan  of  St.  Gall.  The  latter  part  is  devoted 
to  showing  how  the  modern  choir  became  de- 
veloped out  of  the  chorus  cautorum  of  the  basi- 
lica, principally  through  the  introduction  of 
monasticism  ; hut  inasmuch  as  the  ultimate  adop 
tiou  of  either  arrangement  is  the  afi'air  of  tho 
clergy  and  not  of  the  architects,  I leave  it,  and 
pass  on  to — 

Chapter  J'l. — Having  settled  on  the  arrange- 
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ment  of  the  new  cathedral,  onr  author  next  pro- 
ceeds to  consider  and  settle  the  features  of  the 
building  and  their  uses.  Thus  we  shall  want  a 
nave  at  least  a hundred  feet  long  ; also  transepts, 
to  give  a cruciform  appearance,  although  these 
transepts  need  not  necessarily  extend  on  plan 
beyond  the  nave  walls.  Of  course  the  very  long 
ones  we  see  in  some  Medireval  churches  woiild  be 
out  of  tho  question,  as  they  would  be  simply 
expensive,  and  at  the  same  time  be  an  impedi- 
ment to  seeing  and  hearing.  Again,  thereof  of 
the  transepts  ought  to  rise  to  an  equal  height 
with  those  of  the  nave  and  choir.  The  question 
then  arises,  how  the  central  crossing  is  to  bo  ter- 
minated. We  have  our  choice  of — 1,  a central 
square  tower  and  spire ; 2,  a woodeu  flcche ; 3, 
an  octagon  tower  and  spire  as  at  Ely ; and  -I,  a dome 
such  as  Mr.  Fergusson  very  truly  says  in  his  " Hand- 
book” * has  yet  to  be  carried  out.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  day  is  not  very  far  distant ; but 
whenever  that  experiment  is  made,  the  grand 
difficulty  will  be  with  the  outside  of  the  dome, 
irot  with  the  inside  : in  all  probability  the  better 
way  would  be  to  treat  it  as  a many-storied  tower, 
or  collection  of  towers  crowned  by  spires.  The 
question  then  arises,  if  you  have  a circular  central 
crossing  w'hy  not  have  a circular  chvmch  altogether. 
Mr.  Hope  is  rather  disposed  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative,  and  to  point  out  the 
church  of  St.  Gereon  at  Cologne  as  an  excellent 
type  of  this  class  j and  it  has  always  struck  me 
that  the  Mahomedan  mosques,  with  the  addition 
of  the  choir,  would  form  excellent  Christian 
churche.s,  more  especially  for  the  Anglican  com- 
munion. Hut  to  return  to  our  cathedr.al,  the  choir 
must  bo  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  a good 
number  of  voluntary  singers  in  addition  to  the 
usual  staff  of  clergy  and  choristers,  and  it  must 
be  separated  from  the  nave  by  a screen.  This 
screen  can  either  he  high  or  low.  If  high,  it 
should  be  made  of  wood  exceedingly  perforated,  or 
it  may  take  the  form  of  a metal  grille.  The  low 
screen,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  composed  of 
the  richest  and  most  solid  m-itevialsj  it  is  difficult 
to  choose  from  those  three  alternatives;  probably 
each  may  be  the  better  in  certain  situations, 
although  I confess  for  my'  own  part  that  I should 
adopt  the  wood  as  the  last  alternative,  :nore 
especially  if  it  were  a question  of  placing  it  in  a 
cathedral.  The  pulpit,  whether  stone,  wood,  or 
marble,  may  be  placed  at  one  of  the  angles  of  the 
lantern  piers,  or  somewhere  down  tho  nave;  it 
being  distinctly’  understood  that  the  said  nave  is 
devoted  to  tho  congregation,  and  not  made  a 
mere  vestibule  to  the  choir,  as  it  is  unfortunately 
in  so  many  of  our  cathedrals.  Returning  to  the 
choir,  we  are  told  that  appearance  and  reverence 
alike  demand  a s^jacious  sanctuary : if  that  sanctuary 
is  a " dead  level,  then,  most  assuredly,  the  church 
will  be  the  loser  both  in  appearance  and  in  utility.” 
(P.  204.)  The  choir  onglit,  therefore,  to  be  well 
and  judiciously  graduated  from  the  screen  up  to 
the  altar.  As  to  tho  stalls,  they  can  he  backed 
with  canopy  work  or  hangings,  or  left  open  behind 
with  their  screens  of  metal,  wood,  or  marble,  to 
the  side  aisles.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that 
some  day  we  may  see  the  historiuted  and  sculp- 
tured cloture  do  chojur,  such  as  that  at  Notre  Dame 
at  Paris,  revived  amongst  us.  Up  to  the  present 
time  sculpture  has  not  by  any  means  played  that 
important  part  it  ought  to  have  done  in  our 
modern  ecclesiastical  architecture.  We  have  gone 
into  ecstasies  over  crockets,  tracery,  and  Purbeek 
columns  with  what  the  newspapers  call  appropriate 
capitals,  carved  with  the  passion-flower  or  with 
corn-ears  and  vine-leaves ; but  how  few  and 
small,  comparatively,  are  the  pieces  of  sculpture. 
We  are  now  beginning,  like  Disraeli’s  “Contariui 
Flemming,”  to  demand  thoughts,  not  words;  and, 
depend  upon  it,  until  our  architects  give  us  these 
thoughts  in  the  shape  of  designs  for  sculpture, 
our  ecclesiastical  art  will  remain  in  a lifeless 
condition. 

The  position  of  the  organ  next  comes  under 
consideration.  Of  course  no  one  in  the  present 
day  would  advocate  placing  it  on  the  top  of  the  choir 
screen.  Mr.  Hope  is  for  putting  it  on  the  north 
side  of  the  choir,  although  it  may  he  a question 
whether  the  better  plan  is  not  to  have  two  organs, 
viz.,  a large  one  at  the  west  end  over  the  great 
west  door,  as  at  Amiens,  and  another  and  smaller 
on  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Hope.  There  are  three  forms  for  the  east 
end  of  the  choir, — the  square  end,  the  plain  apse, 
and  the  apse  with  the  circumambient  aisle.  All 
these  are  admissible,  but  there  can  he  but  little 
question  but  that  the  latter  oft'ers  very  much  the 
greater  advantages  upon  the  score  of  artistic  tre.it- 


* Mar.y  of  the  illustrations  are  from  Mr.  Fergusson’s 
Handbook,”  and  others  from  the  “Ecclcsiologist.” 
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ment  and  consequent  picturesque  effect.  A very 
curious  fact  is  noticed  concerning  the  apse  of  Milan 
cathedral ; viz.,  that  the  north  and  south  windows, 
i.  e.  those  on  the  angles,  when  seen  foreshortened 
from  the  west  end,  have  the  appearance  of  smaller 
windows,  forming  the  natural  termination  to  the 
perspective. 

Again,  in  a cathedral  it  is  as  well  never  to  place 
the  altar  against  the  extreme  cast  wall,  even  if  it  ^be 
square.  On  the  contrary,  much  greater  dignity 
is  gained  by  bringing  it  out  some  distance  and 
backing  it  byareredos;  and  we  thus  get  an  opportu- 
nity for  painting  or  sculpture.  The  triforium  ques- 
tion next  engages  our  attention.  We  can  have  an 
arcade  with  or  without  a clerestory,  or  with 
triforium  and  clerestory;  or  we  may  make  the 
aisles  equal  in  height  to  tho  nave.  But,  after 
all,  there  is  probably  nothing  better  than  the 
triple  division  of  arcade,  triforium,  and  clerestory; 
and  in  many  cases  cited  by  the  author,  the  trifo- 
rium is  actually  used  as  a gallery.  In  Germauy 
this  is  often  effected,  .as  in  some  of  the  churches  at 
Cologne,  by  combining  the  triforium  and  cleres- 
tory, in  fact,  putting  one  aisle  on  the  top  of  ano- 
ther, — a hint  which  might  possibly  be  useful  in 
the  present  day,  when  we  are  restricted  for  ground 
space.  I sho\ild,  however,  mention  that  both  top 
and  bottom  aisles  are  vaulted.  After  the  cleres- 
tory we  come  to  the  roof,  where  the  author  natu- 
rally advocates  stone  groining,  and  where  the 
expense  of  the  necessary  buttresses  and  pinnacles 
renders  this  impossible,  he  would  propose  to  substi- 
tute wooden  groining,  but  making  it  a field  for 
decoration.  The  coved  roof,  which  may  either  be 
in  wood  or  stone,  offers  equal  advantages;  and  Mr. 
Hope  very  truly  says,  that  roofs  of  which  the — 

'*  Transverse  internal  section  shows  an  arch  either 
curvilinear  (such  a.9  barrel-vaulting)  or  many-siiled  (such 
as  polygon^  coving),  correspond  better  with  the  wall- 
tre.itment,  and  more  completely  combine  to  create  that 
feeling  of  the  infinite  which  it  is  the  function  of  a Gothic 
church  to  produce,  than  roofs  whose  internal  section  is 
that  of  a single  angle,  which  must  be  the  case  with  all 
open-timbered  roots,  however  much  the  eye  is  deceived 
and  flattered  by  the  play  of  carved  work  about  the  trusses. 
Indeed,  strange  to  say,  a perfectly  flat  ceiling,  if  properly 
decorated,  like  tho  one  which  has  long  existed  at  Peter- 
borough, wears  more  of  the  cathedral  aspect  than  the 
most  elaborate  open  roof  which  Norfolk  or  Somersetshire 
would  produce.” — Page  225. 

"We  next  come  to  the  spire.  Here  Mr.  Hope 
advises  us  not  to  run  after  the  two  descriptions  of 
open-work  spires  respectively  typified  at  Frei- 
burg and  Sbrasburg,  but  to  he  content  with  our 
own  solid  examples,  whether  in  stone  or  wood. 
He,  indeed,  makes  an  exception  in  favour  of  the 
crown  imperial,  such  as  we  see  at  Newcastle,  aud 
suggests  the  adaptation  of  something  of  the  kind 
to  the  centre  of  Westminster  Abbey,  deprecating 
any  tampering  with  the  outline  of  Wren’s  west 
towers.  For  my  own  part,  I confess  1 should  not 
be  sorry  to  see  the  whole  west  front  of  that  edifice 
recast;  not,  perlnaps,  at  the  present  time,  but  say 
some  twenty  years  hence,  when,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  we  shall  have  made  as  much,  or  even  more, 
progress  in  the  arts  than  we  have  during  the  last 
twenty  years. 

Chapters  VII.  ami  VIII.  treat  of  tho  desira- 
bility of  internal  painting  and  sculpture, — the  use 
of  the  apsidal  aisle  for  monuments, — the  accessory 
buildings  to  the  cathedral, — aud  tho  easy  exten- 
sion of  tho  episcopate.  The  latter  subject  is  not 
one  to  be  handled  in  an  architectural  journal,  and 
the  length  to  which  this  notice  has  already  run 
forbids  me  saying  anything  concerning  tho  for- 
mer, which  would  require  almost  volumes  to  treat 
of  thoroughly.  However,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  Mr.  Hope  deserves  the  best  thanks  of  the 
profession  for  his  able  exposition  of  the  progress 
of  Medifcval  art  during  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  his  very  practical  suggestions 
respecting  its  future  development. 

W.  BusaES. 


SOME  RESULTS  OP  THE  CENSUS  OF  1861. 

By  the  exertions  made  at  the  Census  Office  wo 
are  enabled  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  population 
of  England  on  the 8th  of  April  last;  for,  although 
the  returns  recently  made  by  the  Registrar- 
General  from  the  books  of  the  G31  superintendent 
registrars  of  England  have  not  yet  been  fairly 
tested  at  the  Census  Office,  it  is  not  apprehended 
that  the  alterations,  which  a careful  revision  of 
the  original  documents  may  render  necessary,  will 
be  of  importance  sufficient  to  lessen  the  v.aliie  of 
the  figures  as  materials  for  whatever  general  in- 
ferences may  fairly  be  drawn  from  them. 

In  first  glancing  at  these  figures  it  is  important 
to  notice  tliat  the  decennial  rates  of  Increase  have 
declined  since  the  ten  years  from  1811  to  1821, 
and  have  up  to  1861  been  steadily  on  the  decrease ; 


as  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  follow’ing 
figures : — 


Population  of 
England. 

Increase. 

Decennial  Hate 
of  Increase. 

1801 

1811 

9,156,171 

10,454,529 

1,298,358 

14  per  cent. 

1821 

12,172,044 

1,718,135 

16 

1831 

14,051,986 

16,035,198 

1,879,322 

16  „ 

18-11 

1,983,212 

1-4  M 

1H51 

18,054,170 

2,018,972 

2,169,576 

13  „ 

1861 

20,223,746 

■2  „ 

The  cause  of  this  decrease  in  the  deceiinial  rate 
of  the  population  is  a matter  which  calls  for  very 
careful  inquiry ; we  therefore  look  anxiously  for- 
ward to  those  details  of  the  Census  returns  which 
will  be  likely  to  show  the  cause  of  a decline  which 
is  not  to  he  attributed  to  increased  death-rates; 
for  it  is  certain  that  the  average  duration  of 
human  life,  in  the  chief  districts  of  both  town  and 
country,  has,  by  means  of  sanitary  and  other  im- 
provements, been  materially  increased;  nor  is  the 
decrease  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  extent  of  tho 
emigration  from  England;  for  tho  returns  of  the 
Emigration  Commissioners  show  that,  in  the  in- 
terval between  March  31st,  1851,  and  April  8th, 
1861,  2,249,355  emigrants  sailed  from  the  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  But  of  this  number 
probably  194,522  were  of  foreign  origin;  leaving 
2,054,  823  emigrants  from  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom ; of  whom  only  about  64'0,210 
were  of  English  origin,  183,627  were  of  Scotch 
origin,  and  1,230,986  were  of  Irish  origin. 

Notwitlistanding  the  decline  in  the  decennial 
rates,  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  in  the  last  ten 
years  2,169,576  have  been  added  to  tho  population 
of  England  ;*  and  to  compare  our  condition  in  this 
respect  with  that  of  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  when  it  was  the  practice  to  subsidize 
foreign  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  nation  and 
for  the  preservation  of  order.  From  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  down  to  174-0,  the  numbers  of  the  English 
people  had  actually  declined;  and  in  1756,  by  a 
grant  of  the  Parliament,  a large  body  of  Hano- 
verians  and  Hessians  arrived  on  our  shores. 

From  1751  to  1772,  after  the  passing  of  Lord 
Hardwick’s  M.arriagc  Act,  the  increase  of  the 
population  became  more  satisfactory.  This  is 
partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  improved  habits 
of  the  people,  the  increase  of  well-constitubed 
families,  and  the  great  increase  of  the  industry  of 
Great  Britain. 

Tho  manufacture  of  iron  by  wood-charcoal  in 
England  rapidly  declined;  until  at  length,  in  the 
year  17-10,  the  produce  fell  to  17,350  tons.  Coal 
was  tried ; and,  after  that  time,  was  successfully 
used  for  smelting;  so  that  in  1788  tho  produce  was 
seventy  thousand  ions  s in  1800,  a hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  tons ; and  in  the  year  1851,  two 
millions  five  hundred  thousand  tons.  Iron  and 
steel  tools  have  been  placed  in  tbe  bands  of  the 
workmen  and  labourers  of  the  country, — arras  in 
the  bands  of  tbe  army  and  navy. 

After  1751  agriculture  advanced  rapidly.  Lord 
Townsend  introduced  the  turnip-culture  from 
Germany,  with  important  results.  Many  of  tho 
landed  proprietors,  instead  of  drowning  their 
senses  in  drink,  wasting  their  time  in  intrigues, 
or  squandering  their  estates  in  gambling,  devoted 
themselves  to  the  encouragement  of  societies  of 
agriculture : the  farmers  adopted  new  processes  ; 
the  increased  pr’oduce  of  the  farms  was  improved 
in  quality:  marshes  were  drained;  machinery  in- 
troduced ; the  breeds  of  various  domestic  animals 
decidedly  Improved ; and  an  impulse  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  finest  part  of  agricultural 
science,  which  is  intimately  related  to  tho  science 
of  population,  and  will  in  the  end  throw  much 
light  on  its  principles. 

New  roads  were  made  and  old  ones  improved ; 
aud  canals  for  the  transport  of  wood,  coal,  goods, 
and  general  produce  were  commenced  by  the  en- 
lightened spirit  of  Bridgewater ; who,  with  the  aid 
of  Brindley’s  genius,  triumphed  over  engineering 
difficulties  which  in  those  days  were  held  insu- 
perable. New  machines  were  invented,  and  new 
employments  brought  into  use, 

Josiah  Wedgwood,  the  potter,  produced  (1763), 
a new  kind  of  earthenware  : Paul  or  Wyatt  first, 
and  then  Arkwright,  the  barber,  invented  a 
spinning-jenny,  in  1767  : Hargreaves,  a weaver, 
took  out  the  patent  for  his  spinning-jenny  in  1770; 
and  tbe  mule  was  completed  by  Compton,  also  a 
weaver,  in  1787.  James  Watt  placed  the  force  of 
steam  at  man’s  disposal.  By  other  eminent  men  a 
thousand  different  means  have  been  produced, 
yielding  in  value  millions  sterling  yearly,  and  so 
ofteriug  occupation  and  subsistence  to  the  popula- 
tion; and  since  1830,  the  railroads,  with  steam 


* We  have  no  returns  yet  for  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
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and  sailing  vessels,  have  placed  the  population  in 
direct  and  easy  communication  not  only  with  each 
other  in  Great  Britain,  but  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  circumstances  of  our  times  disprove  the 
theory  of  Malthus  and  the  supporters  of  his  ideas, 
for  they  show  that  although  the  population  has 
doubled  in  a period  of  about  fifty-three  years, 
employment  is  more  plentiful,  and  the  necessaries 
of  life  more  easily  to  be  obtained,  than  when  the 
number  of  the  people  in  the  land  was  compara- 
tively small. 

The  population  of  the  metropolis  iii  April,  1861, 
is  given  at  2,803,031-,  as  against  2,362,236  in 
1851  : increase  in  ten  years,  440,788  j average 
per  year,  ‘14,078-j^.  And  it  may  bo  useful  hereto 
give  the  increase  of  the  population  of  the  London 
district  since  1801 : — 


Population. 

Increase  in 
ten  years. 

Increase 
per  year. 

1801 

1811 

958,863 

1,138.8)3 

179  922 

1921 

1.378, o-i; 

240,132 

24,ni3j 

1S3I 

1.634,994 

2*6,047 

27,604/i,- 

1811 

1.984,417 

329,423 

32,942i]7 

1851 

2,362,236 

377.819 

37.78It*7 

2,803,034 

440,798 

■iJ,079rV 

In  the  thirty-seven  districts  into  which  the  area 
of  the  metropolis  is  divided,  ten  have  decreased 
in  population,  viz. 


1861. 

1861. 

Decrea.se. 

Kt.  Martin’s-in-the-Ficlds . . 

21.010 

22,636 

St.  James’.s,  Westminster 

36,406 

3.5,324 

St.  Giles’s 

54,214 

53,981 

Straiul  

44,417 

42,956 

Holborn 

46,621 

East  London 

41.406 

40,673 

Hest  London 

28,833 

London  Oitv 

55,932 

45,550 

Wliitecliapel 

78,963 

St.  Olave’s,  Southwark .... 

• 9.375 

ig.oss 

322 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  London 
City  has  been  removed;  that  there  is  a marked 
decrease  in  the  numbers  in  East  London,  IVest 
London,  the  Strand,  and  Holborn ; the  decrease 
in  St.  Giles’s,  Whitechapel,  and  St.  Olave’s,  being 
small  in  comparison. 

The  following  shows  the  increase  of  the  other 
districts : — 


Population, 

1851. 

Population, 

1861. 

Increase. 

120,004 

56,538 

73.230 

63.609 

157,696 

11,986 

166,956 

95.329 

58.429 

64,778 

54,055 

109,267 

90,193 

186,463 

63,423 

87,747 

67,676 

161,609 

66,459 

6,885 

14,517 

2,067 

3,913 

7,118 

31,296 

59,962 

St.  George’s,  Hano. 

ver-square 

We.stminster  

Marylebone  

1 nn^  non 

65,632 

-4, AM 

2,942 

20.083 

14,712 

Bethnal-green  .... 
St.  George's-in-the- 

104[905 

54.173 

S6,602 

47,162 

35,731 

48,128 

51,824 

64,816 

130,325 

50.764 

17,805 

99,365 

35,835 

seise? 

73,064 

.•j02 

Mile-end  Old  Town 

16.463 

32,020 

St.  Saviour’s,  South- 

Bermondsey  

Sc.  George’s,  South- 

ssisss 

10,227 

3,685 

17.341 

Qo’iKy 

162,008 

71,489 

Wandsworth 

16,822 

6,695 

28,297 

30,917 

127;662 

65,753 

We  thus  see  that  the  greatest  increase  of  the 
London  district  has  been— First  in  Kensington, 
second  in  Islington,  third  in  Poplar,  fonrth  in 
Paucras,  fifth  in  Lewisham,  sixth  in  Greenwich, 
seventh  in  Hackney  and  Hampstead.  Then  follow 
Lambeth,  Shoreditch,  Mile-end  Old  Town,  Beth- 
nal-green, &c.  &c. 

While  this  immense  increase  is  going  forward 
in  the  suburban  neighbourhoods,  the  old  parts  of 
London,  as  regards  their  popidation,  have  either 
decreased  or  have  remained  during  the  last  ten 
years  nearly  stationary.  In  Clerkenwell,  with  a 
population  of  upwards  of  65,000,  there  has  been 
only  an  increase  of  854  j in  Westminster,  with  a 
population  of  over  67,000,  an  increase  of  2,067 ; 
Marylebone,  population  of  more  than  161,000  an 
increase  of  3.913;  St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark, 
population  upwards  of  36,000,  an  increase  only  of 
502.  The  peculiarities  of  the  metropolitan  popu- 
lation may  be  attributed  to  various  causes,  amongst 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  conversion  of  the 
central  parts  of  the  City  into  places  of  business, 
the  facilities  afforded  by  omnibus,  steam-packeti 
and  railway  conveyance,  to  and  from  the  suburbs’ 


there  is  also  the  demolition  of  dwellings  in  some 
localities.  To  tliis  important  matter  we  will  take 
an  opportunity  of  carefully  referring,  too,  as  soon 
as  we  we  have  the  exact  figures  of  the  number  of; 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  number  of  the  dwellings 
in  each  district. 

Taking  the  whole  of  the  metropolitan  district, 
in  1851  the  population  was  2,362,236  ; the  num- 
ber of  inhabited  houses,  305,933.  This  gives  an 
average  of  7 persons  in  each  house.  In  April, 

1861,  the  population  was  2,803,034;  the  number 
of  houses,  363,890.  The  average  number  of  in- 
habitants of  each  [house,  7f|f|,|^.  We  thus  find 
that,  upon  the  whole,  in  Loudon  tliere  has  been  a 
very  slight  increase  of  overcrowding  in  dw'ell- 
ings. 

From  this  we  can  form  hut  little  idea  of  the 
unwholesome  overcrowding  of  certain  localities. 
When,  however,  more  details  come  to  hand,  we 
trust  that,  by  tlie  help  of  them,  and  by  some  per- 
sonal observation,  we  shall  be  able  to  throw  some 
useful  light  upon  the  changing  features  of  the 
metropolis. 

In  1841,  the  average  number  of  persons  to  each 
inhabited  house  throughout  England  and  Wales 
was  5'4,  instead  of  7‘4  in  the  London  division. 

During  the  ten  years  above  referred  to,  66,957 
inhabited  houses  have  been  added  to  this  monster 
city  : this  is  at  the  rate  of  rather  more  than  five 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety-five  in  each  year. 
This  is  a vast  amount  of  new  work  to  be  added  to 
the  houses  which  have  been  rebuilt  or  altered 
during  this  period. 

The  periodical  taking  of  the  census  is  a laborious 
and  expensive  affair,  but  the  value  of  the  result  is 
great.  On  the  last  occasion,  31,000  enumerators 
were  employed  for  the  purpose  of  numbering  the 
people.  From  a retnrn  made  to  Parliament  by 
the  Registrar-General  in  1851,  we  learn  that  all 
the  local  expenses  were  paid  out  of  the  poor-rates 
in  1841 : in  1851  the  wliole  of  the  expenses  were 
voted  by  Parliament.  In  1841,  the  cost  in 
England  of  taking  the  census  of  that  year,  ex- 
clusive of  postage  and  printing,  was  at  the  rate  of 
5Z.  9s.  for  every  thousand  of  the  population  : 
taking  the  population  of  England  in  the  above 
year  at  sixteen  millions  thirty-five  thousand 
and  over,  this  would  come  to  about  87,388f. 
In  1851,  wlien  the  inquiry  was  greatly  ex- 
tended, the  cost  was  51.  4s.  for  each  thousand: 
the  population  then  was  eighteen  millions  and 
rather  more  than  fifty-four  thousand : the  expense 
would,  exclusive  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  be 
about  93,880^. 


ON  CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

TUB  AECHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  in  the  Gallery, 
Conduit-street,  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Pullan,  on  Tuesday, 
June  4th,  Mr.  J.  W,  Hugall  in  the  chair. 

The  subject  chosen  embraces  a retrospective 
view  of  the  past  condition  of  church  architecture 
in  this  century,  a consideration  of  its  present 
state,  and  an  anticipation  of  its  future  prospects. 
At  the  beginning  of  this  century  architecture 
generally  was  at  a very  low  ebb,  and  especially 
church  architecture.  People  were  careless  and 
indifferent  about  their  churches : it  was  im- 
material to  them  in  what  style  they  were  built. 
Renaissance  was  applied  indiscriminately  to  all 
buildings,  civil  or  ecclesiastical ; and  had  Sir 
William  Chambers  written  Cliinese  architecture 
into  fashion — so  little  did  people  care  about  archi- 
tectural propriety — wo  should  probably  have  had 
now  and  then  a Chinese  temple,  with  pagoda  bell- 
tower,  for  a place  of  Christian  worship.  Gothic 
was  considered  a rather  barbarous  style,  and  its 
study  the  exclusive  province  of  the  antiquary  and 
virtuoso.  The  writings  of  Bentham,  Grove,  and 
Milner  had,  however,  produced  some  results;  and 
the  styles  of  the  "Dark  Ages”  had  their  repre- 
sentative buildings  in  Fonthill  and  Strawherrj’- 
hill,  and  other  baronial  residences  of  brick  and 
compo,  which  were  not  built  for  posterity,  but  to 
suit  the  whim  of  a moment,  and  to  satisfy  that 
transitory  taste  for  the  romantic  which  was  en- 
gendered by  such  books  as  " The  Castle  of  Otranto  ” 
and  "The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho.” 

The  writings  of  Britton  were  destined  to  work 
a great  change.  When  his  magnificent  volume 
appeared,  people  began  to  discover  that  their  fine 
old  cathedrals  and  parish-churches  had  some  claim 
upon  them  for  admiration ; and,  as  imitation  is 
the  natural  result  of  admiration,  they  soon  began 
to  imitate.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  their  first 
works  were  feeble  caricatures  of  the  works  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Still  even  these  showed  that,  as 
soon  as  Englishmen  were  made  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  their  forefathers  had  done  something 


which  they  could  he  proud  of,  they  were  anxious 
to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  them. 

This  pride  of  their  ancestral  productions  had 
occasionally  shown  itself  during  the  period  which 
followed  the  revival  of  Classic  art,  notwithstand- 
ing the  various  events,  political,  religious,  and 
accidental,  which  tended  to  keep  it  down.  This 
was  especially  the  case  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  during  which  period  the 
Divinity  Hall,  Oxford,  was  built  in  u passable 
imitation  of  Third  Pointed  style.  Most  of  the 
Gothic  buildings  of  the  last  century  were  truly 
very  barbarous.  I was  no  less  surprised  than 
pleased,  a week  or  two  ago,  to  find  a church  at 
Moreton,  in  Dorsetshire,  built  in  1773,  in  much 
better  style,  and  with  much  more  character,  than 
many  churches  that  were  built  fifty  or  sixty  years 
later.  It  had  a veritable  apse,  late  Decorated 
windows,  the  tower  at  the  aide,  a quatrefoil  para- 
pet, and  open  seats. 

The  writings  of  antiquaries,  I said,  produced  a 
reverence  for  the  works  of  our  ancestors;  but 
Englishmen  are  not  content  with  mere  reverence  : 
if  they  admire  a thing  they  must  first  imitate  it; 
then  they  must  analyse  the  objects  of  their  admi- 
ration ; discover  what  qualities  produce  this  feeling 
of  admiration ; and  finally  make  these  qualities 
their  own.  Consequently,  after  the  taste  for 
Gothic  had  been  roused  by  Carter,  Britton,  and 
Hope,  the  more  practical  hooks  of  the  elder  Pugin 
appeared,  containing  measured  drawings  of  some 
of  the  finest  works  of  the  Middle  Ages,  so  as  to 
render  their  reproduction  a comparatively  easy 
matter;  also  Rickman’s  excellent  nomenclature 
and  classification  of  the  various  styles,  reducing 
the  study  of  them  to  a system;  and  other  books 
of  a similar  character.  IIow  architects,  with  all 
these  helps,  should  have  produced  such  abortive 
attempts  at  Gothic  as  were  then  common,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine. 

The  taste  for  the  Castellated  style  still  lingered 
in  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  architecture.  Archi- 
tects perpetuated  the  idea  of  the  church  militant; 
for  they  crowned  nave,  aisles,  vestry,  towers,  and 
chimney-pots  with  embattlements;  enlivened  here 
and  there  by  meagre  pinnacles,  from  which  spouted 
flow'ery  crockets,  and  which  were  surmounted  by 
finials  like  petrified  cabbages.  The  roofs  were  in- 
visible from  their  flatness,  and  adorned  internally 
with  elaborate  vaulting  and  ribs  carefully  moulded 
by  the  plasterer : the  windows  were  all  of  the 
same  type,  — three-light  Perpendicular,  with 
massive  transoms — for  the  purpose  of  hiding  the 
galleries.  A thin  spectral  tower  (generally 
engaged)  was  invariably  stuck  at  the  west  end; 
and,  if  there  was  a window  on  one  side  of  it,  the 
architect  necessarily  added  its  fellow  on  the  other, 
or  iu  place  of  it,  a beautiful  blank  painted  to 
match.  We  all  no  doubt  know  some  of  these 
structures;  and  as  we  pass  them  think  that  wo 
should  like  to  have  the  chance  of  pulling  them 
doivn  and  building  good  First  Pointed  churches 
upon  the  spot  with  the  old  materials.  We  must, 
however,  honour  the  spirit  which  caused  their 
erection,  though  w'e  speak  depreciatingly  of  their 
architectural  qualities.  While  these  churches 
were  being  perpetrated,  and  when  men  were  be- 
ginning to  tire  of  mere  imitation  and  to  inquire 
into  first  principles,  a master-mind  arose  in  the 
younger  Pugin.  Familiarized  from  his  youth  to 
Gothic  art,  he  excelled  every  one  in  his  intense 
zeal  for  and  his  consequent  acquaintance  with  it. 
He  first  astonished  the  sober  world  of  architects 
by  the  publication  of  his  " Contrasts,”  in  which  he 
attacked  those  who  Lad  tortured  as  well  as  those 
who  had  despised  his  favourite  Gothic. 

This  book,  though  in  it  he  made  use  of  carica- 
tnre  as  a means  of  depreciating  the  works  of  his 
contemporaries,  did  good,  inasmuch  as  it  stirred 
up  the  public  to  inquire  into  the  merits,  and  in- 
duced them  to  try  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  principles,  of  Gothic  architecture.  Many 
of  us,  I have  no  doubt,  recollect  the  sensation 
which  was  produced  when  the  publication  of  the 
“True  Principles  of  Christian  Art ’’took  place,  in 
1841,  in  which  he  showed  clearly  that  almost 
everything  that  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  re- 
vival of  Gothic  art  was  full  of  faults.  In  it  he 
taught  us  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  art,  viz., — that  there  should  be 
no  feature  about  a building  which  was  not  neces- 
sary for  convenience,  construction,  or  propriety ; 
that  all  ornament  should  consist  of  enrichment  of 
the  essential  construction  of  buildings;  that  all 
shams  were  inadmissible  in  Christian  churches; 
in  fact,  that  the  external  and  internal  appearance 
of  an  edifice  should  be  in  accordance  with  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  And  Pugin 
carried  out  these  principles  faithfully  in  the 
buildings  he  had  the  opportunity  of  erecting, — 
St.  Marie’s,  at  Derby;  St.  Alban’s,  at  Macclcs- 
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field ; St.  George's,  in  Southwark ; a church  in 
Nottingham;  and  St,  Chad's,  at  B.rmingham ; 
but,  above  all,  in  St,  Giles's,  at  Cheadlc,  where  he 
had  a carte  Handle  for  the  cost.  I have  visited 
them  at  various  times,  and  I cannot  but  think 
them  the  best  buildings  of  their  day.  Pugin  saw 
beauty  in  every  style,  although  be  acknowledged 
that  the  later  s.yles  showed  a decline  in  art;  and, 
although  he  was  the  first  to  tell  us  that  the  thir- 
teenth was  the  perfect  period  of  art;  consequently, 
several  of  these  buildings  before  mentioned  are  in 
Second  and  Third  Pointed  styles. 

The  “ Apology  for  the  Kevival  of  Christian 
Art”  followed  soon  after  the  publication  of  the 
" True  Principles.”  Before  these  books  appeared, 
a predisposition  for  Gothic  was  shown  in  the  selec- 
tion of  Barry’s  design  for  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  which  design  Pugin  seems  to  have 
contributed.  Meanwhile,  a contemporaneous 
movement  in  favour  of  Gothic  was  going  on  on 
tbo  Continent,  to  which  the  writings  of  I)u 
Caumont,  Didron,  and  others  in  France;  and  in 
Germany,  the  restoration  of  Cologne  Cathedral, 
greatly  contributed.  But  English  architects  were 
considerably  in  advance  of  those  on  the  Continent ; 
for,  when  the  competition  for  Hamburg  Cathe- 
dral took  place,  Mr.  Scott  gained  the  day ; 
and  later,  in  the  general  competition  for  Lille, 
out  of  ten  prizes,  live  were  allotted  to  English- 
men. 

After  Pugin  came  a writer  on  principles  whose 
wonderful  command  of  language,  united  to 
singular  boldness,  completely  led  away  those 
whose  opportunities  for  the  study  of  style  were 
limited,  and  who  were  content  to  have  their 
opinions  formed  for  them.  What  he  believed  to 
he  true  principles  of  all  good  architecture,  and 
especially  of  Gothic,  were  enunciated  in  his  Edin- 
burgh Lectures.  Truly  he  must  have  astonished 
the  modern  Athenians  when  he  took  them  to  task 
about  the  principles  on  which  their  stately  edi- 
fices were  built ; when  he  demolished  their  temples 
with  a breath ; set  up  his  own  idol  of  beauty  and 
truth ; and  commanded  them  to  worship.  No 
doubt  he  has  done  good  in  his  generation  by 
making  people  think  about  matters  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  leave  to  architects.  But  what 
are  we  about  that  we  should  find  it  necessary  to 
be  instructed  by  amateurs  ? Surely  those  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  building  ought  to  know  the 
most  about  the  principles  of  architecture. 

The  writings  of  Pugin,  Buskin,  Parker,  Petit, 
and  others,  all  had  educational  influence  upou  the 
public  mind ; and  their  results,  combined  with 
the  various  tendencies  of  religious  belief,  of  early 
habits,  and  of  local  associations,  have  caused  great 
diversity  of  opinion  amongst  architects,  as  to 
which  is  the  best  architecture  for  our  churches. 
However,  those  who  hold  difl'ering  opinions  may 
he  broadly  divided  into  four  schools.  Before  con- 
sidering the  claim  of  each  of  these  to  be  the  right 
one,  I will  venture  to  point  out  what  seem  to  me 
to  be  some  of  the  errors  prevailing  in  our  practice 
of  church  architecture.  The  tendency  of  the 
earnest  Goth  is  to  run  into  extremes  : uniformity 
is  his  great  bugbear : as  the  architect  of  fifty 
years  ago  made  everything  balance  well,  he  takes 
a delight  in  making  nothing  balance  at  all.  If  he 
has  a row  of  windows  on  one  side  of  a building, 
which  are  all  intended  to  admit  an  equal  quantity 
of  light,  and  which  should,  therefore,  naturally  be 
alike  in  size,  though  they  might  vary  infinitely  in 
detail,  he  would  go  out  of  the  way  to  make  them 
ns  unlike  as  possible  in  form,  proportion,  and 
general  character. 

Again,  he  says  that  buildings  should  speak. 
Certainly  they  should ; but  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  make  all  parts  of  his  buildings 
speak  equally  loud.  The  principal  parts  of  his 
edifice  should  proclaim  their  uses  and  destination; 
hnt  then  it  is  not  necessary  that  all  parts  should 
equally  force  themselves  upon  the  attention  of 
the  public.  There  is  no  reason,  for  instance  (to 
speak  of  domestic  buildings),  why  a kitchen 
should  detach  itself  from  the  main  building  and 
stand  aloof,  proudly  conscious  of  its  intriiisic 
worth,  in  cases  where  it  would  he  more  convenient 
and  more  ornamental  to  embody  it  in  the  main 
building.  These  are,  however,  errors  on  the  right 
side,  so  to  speak : the  errors  on  the  other  side  are 
probably  more  numerous, — I mean  the  errors  of 
those  who  are  hardly  Goths  at  all.  However,  as 
all  of  them  lay  claim  to  the  employment  of  the 
true  style  for  church  architecture,  we  will  consider 
their  merits  one  by  one.  These  opinions  may, 
as  I have  stated  before,  he  divided  into  four 
classes,  viz. — 

The  Eclectic. — Those  who  would  select  parts 
from  each  style  and  combine  them. 

The  Neiv  Light. — Those  who  would  invent  a 
new  style  for  our  churches. 


The  Anti(iuarian. — Those  who  would  faithfully 
copy  old  churches  with  regard  to  style. 

The  School  of  Eevelopment. — Those  who,  taking 
a point  for  departure,  would  therefrom  proceed  to 
develop  the  architecture  of  the  future. 

In  these  enlightened  times,  when  an  architect’s 
library  is  stocked  with  books  on  evei’y  known 
style,  when  his  travels  (so  facilitated  by  steam) 
may  embrace  every  part  of  Europe,  and  when,  in 
the  course  of  an  ordinary  practice,  he^  is  called 
upon  to  make  use  of  various  styles,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising if  the  consequence  of  his  diiluse  studies 
should  be,  that  he  should  become  a general 
admirer — one  not  to  he  won  to  pay  any  particular 
attention  to  the  chaste  Ionic,  the  voluptuous 
Corinthian,  or  the  demure  Gothic  ; but  one  having 
a vague  admiration  of  beauty  in  general,  wherever 
it  was  to  be  found.  Therefore  the  Eclectic  is  a 
widely-spread  school,  and  its  scholar  is  a sort  of 
butterfly  artist,  who  sips  sweets  from  every  flower : 
he  can  show  you  in  his  sketch-book  beautiful  hits 
of  Egyptian,  Grecian,  Gothic,  Renaissance;  and,  if 
you  give  him  a church  to  build,  it  will  probably 
be  composed  of  portions  of  St.  Mark’s  of  Venice, 
of  York  Minster,  and  of  Wren’s  Gothic  churches  : 
it  will  probably  contain  n specimen  of  every  known 
Continental  style : it  will  be  a medley  of  all  things 
rich  and  rare,  and  would  bring  back  to  your  mind 
the  recollection  of  your  various  Continental  tours. 
There  would  be  a want  of  unity  and  propriety  of 
design  in  it  so  necessary  in  all  good  architecture. 
This  school,  therefore,  is  not  that  from  which  we 
expect  much  for  the  future. 

“ Why  should  we  not  have  a new  style  for  our 
churches?”  say  the  New-lights.  “Sweep  asso- 
ciations to  the  wind:  ignore  ritual,  as  it  apper- 
tains to  the  Dark  Ages  : let  us  have  capacious  and 
comfortable  buildings,  well  adapted  for  seeing  and 
hearing — the  great  objects  of  our  churches.”  But 
the  New-light,  though  he  would  create  a new 
style  from  the  Gothic,  and  call  it,  perhaps,  Victo- 
rian, hardly  deserves  the  name  of  a lover  of 
Christian  art.  Ilis  principle  would  be  the  best  to 
go  upon  if  wo  were  to  ignore  ritual  altogether,  if 
we  were  to  pay  no  attention  to  associations,  nor  to 
I architectural  propriety.  It  is  altogether  utilita- 
; rian,  and  the  utilitarian  is  a good  principle  to  go 
upon  when  applied  solely  to  domestic  building; 
but  for  a church  we  want  something  more  than  a 
mere  auditorium — than  a building  erected  on  the 
best  plan  for  seeing  and  hearing;  or  the  Colosseum 
of  Rome  would  be  the  best  model  for  our  churches. 
A church  should  possess  not  only  the  quality  of 
utility  but  that  of  beauty,  and  not  only  beauty 
of  form  which  affects  only  the  sense,  but  a beauty 
of  propriety  which  appeals  to  the  intellect,  and 
the  attraction  of  association,  which  appeals  to  the 
feelings  through  the  senses.  We  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  the  element  of  association  which  now  more 
than  ever  connects  our  idea  of  churches  with  good 
Gothic  architecture.  We  want  our  churches  to 
be  church-like;  not  to  be  exactly  reproductions 
of  what  has  been  done  before  (though  that  would 
he  preferable  to  the  ideal  style  which  we  con- 
stantly see  about  us),  hut  to  have  a broad  family 
likeness  to  those  of  the  Middle  Ages.  We  want 
to  see  chancels,  naves,  towers,  porches,  and  other 
features  that  we  see  in  our  old  parish  churches. 
We  want  propriety  of  style  : so,  perhaps,  the  re- 
presentative of  the  third  class,. the  antiquarian 
copyist,  would  build  us  the  most  excellent  church. 
If  you  gave  him  a mansion  to  build,  he  would 
erect  you  a building  in  which  you  would  have 
antiquarian  perfection,  but  a great  amount  of 
discomfort.  It  would  probably  be  built  in  the 
form  of  a quadrangle,  with  extensive  passages 
like  cloisters,  so  that  your  dinner  would  have  the 
opportunity  of  getting  cold  on  its  way  to  your 
banqueting-hall : your  withdrawing-room  would 
be  occasionally  obscured  witb  smoke  vomited  from 
the  open  jaws  of  an  immense  fire-place  : you  would 
bave  to  climb  uncomfortable  corkscrew  staircases 
placed  in  all  odd  corners  of  the  building,  to  reach 
your  dormitory  : your  view  would  be  obstructed 
by  quarry-glass  in  the  windows;  and  perhaps  the 
architect  would  tell  you  that  you  would  be  quite 
as  comfortable  with  rushes  under  your  feet  as 
with  a carpet.  But  give  him  a church,  and  you 
would  have  something  near  perfection — a model 
of  good  style,  with  deep  chancel,  elaborate  screen- 
work,  stained  glass,  and  polychromatic  painting, 
all  the  detail  correctly  worked  out,  and  of  one 
date ; but  even  this  approach  to  perfection  would 
not  suit  some  of  us, — I mean  those  who  have 
greater  hopes  in  the  progress  of  the  fourth  class,  or 
that  of  development.  The  disciples  of  this  school 
prefer  to  take  the  style  of  the  thirteenth  century 
as  point  de  depart,  and  to  prove  its  capability 
of  extension,  satisfying  thereby  the  idea  of  pro- 
priety, the  longing  for  the  beautiful,  and  the 
natural  love  of  novelty  common  to  us  all. 


This  is  the  most  advanced  school,  and  its  dis- 
ciples must  have  undergone  a considerable  course 
of  study  to  qualify  them  to  belong  to  it.  No  one 
who  has  not  got  the  true  feeling  for  Gothic  ought 
to  belong  to  it.  Before  you  can  develop  a style, 
you  must  be  acquainted,  not  only  witb  its  difterent 
details,  but  also  with  its  principles.  Do  not  think 
me  tedious  if  I venture  to  consider  the  claim  of 
this  class  at  length,  as  the  architecture  of  the 
future  is  of  importauce  to  us  all.  They  profess  to 
build  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  old  architects 
would.  But  can  they  do  so  ? The  question  natu- 
rally arises,  upon  what  principles  did  the  old  archi- 
tects build?  Pugin  considered  the  principle  of 
ornamenting  only  that  which  was  useful  to  be  the 
true  plan.  Ruskin,  again,  tells  us  that  ornament 
is  the  principal  part  of  all  good  architecture : 
others  say  that  symbolism  was  observed  by  Me- 
diaival  architects.  With  regard  to  the  latter  idea, 
it  seems  to  me  that  Durandus’s  writings  are  simply 
a gloss  upon  churches  that  were  already  built,  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  faith  of  the 
pious  observer;  and  that  though  here  and  there  a 
builder,  penetrated  by  a feeling  of  religion,  may 
have  borne  in  mind  the  meaning  of  certain  sym- 
bolical forms  while  designing  churches,  yet  sym- 
bolism was  ever  regarded  as  only  an  adjunct,  as  a 
help  and  aid  to  the  designer.  What  the  Medimval 
builders  really  did  was  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
best  materials.  They  adhered  for  the  plan  and 
arrangement  of  their  buildings  to  a certain  type, 
which  was  modified  from  time  to  time.  Now,  can 
we  work  on  this  principle  on  church  building  ? 
Not  precisely.  The  arcuated  system  is  the  best 
for  small  materials,  hut  now  that  we  have  un- 
limited use  of  iron,  and  the  advantage  of  ma- 
chinery for  raising  large  stones,  if  we  do  as  they 
did,  and  make  the  most  of  our  materials,  the  tra- 
beated  principle  will  come  in,  interfere  with  our 
lofty  arcades,  and  destroy  the  character  of  our 
Gothic  architecture.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that 
iron  should  not  be  used,  but  that,  if  used,  it  must 
be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
roofs  in  columns,  as  hands,  ties,  and  cramps,  hut 
seldom  in  the  form  of  beams.  It  may  be  asked 
why  should  we  be  copyists, — why  not  try  some- 
thing new  ? But  that  we  can  do  while  still  con- 
fining ourselves  to  the  materials  and  to  the  styles 
used  by  the  men  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  fact,  we 
find  the  necessity  for  admitting  the  claim  of  eccle- 
siology  to  act  as  our  guide. 

May  I venture  to  differ  from  those  of  the  class 
of  development  who  advocate  the  adoption  of  the 
pure  Lancet  style  as  the  starting  point?  It  was 
found  capable  of  improvement,  and  it  was  well 
developed  in  the  Geometrical  Decorated,  which 
was  the  most  perfect  and  most  beautiful  style  of 
English  architecture.  MuUlons  and  tracery  are 
necessary  in  most  cases,  and  they  were  invented 
and  applied  by  the  thirteenth-century  architects. 
Are  we  to  consider  ourselves  better  able  to  give  a 
new  phase  to  Pointed  architecture  ? These  are  the 
classes  into  which  our  architects  are  divided,  aud 
from  the  last  we  have  great  hopes;  but  as  yet  few 
steps  in  advance  have  been  made. 

Our  next  point  for  consideration  is  the  prospect 
for  the  future  : let  us  briefly  trace  the  progress  of 
development  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  order  that  wo 
may  gain  some  ground  for  future  progress.  We 
shall  see  that  as  soon  »s  the  utility  of  each  new 
feature  was  noticed,  this  feature  was  engrafted  on 
to  the  architecture  of  the  day,  so  that  in  this 
manner  there  was  constant  progress. 

The  arch  has  always  been  a distinguishing  fea- 
ture in  good  church  architecture.  All  progress 
depended  upon  the  form  it  assumed.  The 
vaulted  roof  was  that  feature,  which,  by  its  gra- 
: dual  improvement  in  shape,  produced  correspond- 
ing changes  in  every  other  part  of  the  building. 
The  barrel  vault  of  Roman  buildings  was  generally 
adopted  by  those  who  built  in  the  Romanesque 
style.  It  was  soon  found  how  much  this  form  of 
vault  could  be  strengthened  by  ribs  at  intervals, 
with  corresponding  piers  or  buttresses  in  the  wall. 
The  principle  common  to  all  good  architecture,  in 
all  ages  and  countries,-— viz.,  that  of  throwing  the 
weight  upon  some  few  bases  of  support  by  means 
of  beams  or  arches,  was  soon  recognized  and  gene- 
rally employed  : it  was  seen  to  he  best  effected  by 
groining,  by  throwing  the  weight  of  the  vault,  by 
means  of  longitudinal  and  transverse  arches,  upon 
piers,  that  the  wall  space  intervening  between  the 
piers  might  be  thinned,  as  it  had  to  bear  only  its 
own  weight,  and  not  the  weight  of  the  roof  as 
heretofore.  In  Byzantine  buildings  the  size  of 
the  dome  rendered  an  immense  pier  necessary, 
hut  in  the  Romanesque,  square  projections  in- 
ternally and  externally  of  about  double  the  thick- 
ness of  the  general  wall  were  all  that  were  re- 
quired, Groining  ribs  were  soon  introduced  to 
strengthen  the  whole  and  to  tie  the  vault  together. 
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The  only  principle  of  which  the  Medifcval  builders 
were  cognisant  was  that  of  making  the  best  use  of 
opportunities;  conseqnently,  as  soon  as  they  saw 
the  pointed  arch  and  its  superiority  for  vaulting 
purposes,  they  adopted  it  universally.  One  of  the 
first  modes  of  groining  was  the  tripartite  system  : 
the  bay  to  be  covered  was  divided  into  two  parts 
by  arches  running  transversely  to  the  length  of  the 
church : the  main  ribs  sprang  from  the  outer 
piers,  and  met  in  the  centre  at  the  highest  point. 
Tile  best  examples  I know  of  it  are  in  the  choirs 
of  Canterbury,  and  of  Rochester.  Rut  this  was 
soon  found  in  an  imperfect  mode  of  working,  so 
the  usual  quadripartite  vault  was  adopted  in  its 
stead.  As  the  transverse  arches  were  at  first  very 
massive,  they  required  for  their  support  half- 
columns, from  which  also  sprang  the  cross  ribs ; 
but  as  the  mouldings  afterwards  became  more 
elaborate,  they  were  borne  upon  detached  shafts. 
The  wall  space  between  the  piers  was  at  first 
pierced  with  the  usual  lancets,  but  it  was  after- 
wards found  more  convenient  to  use  ninllions,  and 
to  fill  the  arch  of  the  window-head  with  geome- 
trical tracery.  Then  it  was  discovered  that  if 
llowing  lines  were  used  in  the  tracery,  less  space 
was  required  in  the  window-head  than  for  geome- 
trical forms.  The  arches  might,  therefore,  be 
lowered,  and  the  great  height  might  be  reduced,  so 
that  thus,  the  Decorated  or  Second  Pointed  came 
into  fashion : thus  each  change  in  style  was  pro- 
duced by  the  introduction  of  what  were  thought 
to  be  improvements  in  construction. 

We  do  not  generally  agree  with  our  forefathers 
in  thinking  the  Fourth  Pointed  style  an  improve- 
ment upon  that  of  the  thirteenth  century,  so  we 
ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  later  style 
for  our  lutiire  building.  To  return  to  thirteenth- ; 
century  buildings.  By  reducing  the  bases  of 
support,  and  piercing  the  wall-space  above  the 
pave  arches  to  admit  of  triforium  aud  clerestory, 
it  was  found  that  the  materials  were  economized 
and  the  effect  improved.  In  many  of  the  cathe- 
drals of  Prance,  where  imposing  elevation  was 
aimed  at,  and  the  weight  of  stone  as  much  re- 
duced as  possible,  it  is  found  that  the  walls  con- 
sisted of  a mere  outer  and  inner  shell  bound 
together  by  bond  stones  at  intervals,  the  weight 
of  vault  being  carried  oft'  by  Hying  buttresses,  so 
that  the  building  became  what  may  be  termed  a 
complete  and  perfect  ossalure,  light  but  firm,  per- 
fect ior  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended, 
springing  from  supports  exactly  sufficient  to  sus- 
tain the  superstructure.  We  see  in  these  churches 
an  amount  of  science  and  a knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  equilibrium  which  is  astonishing,  when  we  con- 
sider the  imperfect  contrivances  for  building  and 
the  limited  extent  of  science  at  the  time. 

^ Thus  it  appears  that  the  common-sense  prin- 
ciple of  making  the  best  use  of  our  material  is  the 
real  one,  and  that  if  we  wish  to  develop,  the  pure 
Lancet  style  is  not  that  from  which  we  should 
start,  as  art  had  not  in  it  been  properly  developed. 
We  see  also  that  we  must  make  a restricted  use  of 
iron  in  our  churches,  if  we  wish  to  build  at  all 
like  the  men  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or,  rather,  if  we 
wish  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a sine  qua  non, 
i.e.,  to  make  our  churches  at  all  like  those  of  the 
Mediteval  times, — if,  in  fact,  we  are  to  use  Gothic 
architecture  for  them.  We  see  that  the  majority 
of  our  churches  are  mediocre,  and  that  many  of 
them  arc  below  mediocrity,  so  much  so  as  to  be 
unworthy  of  criticism.  I will  mention  a few 
things  in  which  our  churches  fail  for  want  of 
adherence  to  style.  Most  churches  profess  to  be 
in  one  style  or  another  (I  do  not  include  the 
eclectic  buildings) ; but  we  find  sometimes  early 
churches  built  with  proportions  of  later  times : 
we  find  the  square  abacus  used  indiscriminately 
with  the  round ; flat,  shallow,  late  mouldings  in 
placc  of  bold  bowtels;  pointed  cusps,  and  deep 
foliations  introduced  in  English  Gothic  churches; 
and  square  cusps  and  flat  foliations  in  Second 
Pointed  buildings.  We  find  plate  tracery,  bar 
tracery,  and  plain  lancfets  close  together;  moulded 
piers  in  place  of  circular  or  clustered  columns; 
and  arches,  segmental  pointed  and  four  centred, 
all  used  together  in  the  same  building.  Now, 
these  are  evident  inconsistencies;  for,  as  I said 
before,  most  buildings  are  professedly  built  in  one 
style.  But  if  architects  make  these  blunders, 
what  remedy  can  there  be  for  them  until  eccle- 
siology  is  taught  in  our  schools  with  the  other 
ologies  until  the  public  taste  is  so  much  im- 
proved that  any  ordinary  observer  can  criti- 
cise and  expose  these  fallacies?  Now,  this  is 
not  a retrograde  doctrine.  I do  not  assert 
that  our  churches  are  all  to  be  built  for  the 
future  in  the  Lancet  style  or  the  Decorated  style 
as  at  present  practised;  but  I do  think  that  it  is 
necessary  for  the  advancement  of  art  that  there 
should  be  some  standard  of  taste,  some  canon  of 


criticism  ; some  plain  rules  that  will  enable  people 
generally — well-informed  people  — to  protest 
against  the  perpetuation  of  such  mistakes,  and 
this  before  architects  as  a body  can  venture  to 
trust  to  their  own  inventive  powers ; for  it  ought 
to  be  incumbent  upon  them,  before  they  invent, 
to  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  ecclesiology,  or 
their  inventions  wfill  be  worthless.  There  are 
some  few  amongst  us  who  are  so  grounded,  and 
who,  receiving  information  from  every  source, 
are  able  to  invent  in  good  taste.  Everything 
that  passes  through  the  crucible  of  their  minds 
turns  to  gold.  They  are  the  possessors  of  that 
true  philosopher’s  stone — the  love  of  their  art : 
everything  they  put  their  hands  to  turns  out 
of  sterling  worth.  But,  in  order  to  enable  them 
and  their  works  to  be  appreciated,  in  order  that 
our  present  churches  shall  be  in  good  style,  and 
our  future  ones  in  still  better,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  public  taste  should  be  raised,  and  then 
architects  will  be  forced  on  a-head.  This  edu- 
cation of  the  public  mind  is  to  be  accomplished 
by  means  of  books,  of  criticism,  of  lectures,  aud 
most  of  all  by  means  of  the  association  of  archi- 
tects to  guide  and  instruct  it.  Of  books  on 
classification  of  architecture  we  have  several  that 
are  most  valuable.  The  publications  of  Bloxam, 
of  Rickman,  of  Parker,  and  especially  of  Per- 
gusson,  are  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  aims 
at  being  at  all  a connoisseur  in  the  art;  hut  we 
are  sadly  in  want  of  some  cheap  and  simple 
treatise,  some  synopsis,  like  the  “ A-B-C-Daire” 
of  De  Caumont,  to  be  taught  in  schools,  so  that 
the  architecture  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
as  w’eli  as  the  architecture  of  our  parish  churches, 
should  become  familiar  to  us  all.  We  have  few 
who  are  qualified  for  the  high  position  of  archi- 
tectural critic.  It  is  the  commonly  received 
opinion  that  an  architect  should  not  criticise  the 
works  of  his  fellows;  but  so  long  as  he  does 
this  faithfully,  and  simply  for  the  love  of  truth 
in  art,  surely  he  may  to  a certain  extent  be 
allowed  to  do  so.  However,  it  is  better  that 
the  critic  should  be  one  who  has  been  an  archi- 
tect, but  is  no  longer  one — a man  of  high  stand- 
ing, honourable  mind,  and  one  unbiassed  by  per- 
sonal feelings.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that 
he  should  be  a roan  without  bias,  for  we  all 
have  that,  to  some  extent.  Let  him  he  pre- 
judiced in  favour  of  one  style,  if  be  pleases,  for 
his  colleagues  iu  the  world  of  criticism  will  look 
after  tlie  interests  of  the  others.  Let  him  be 
bold  to  speak  out  his  opinions;  and,  if  unsparing 
when  writing  down  abus(?3,  it  will  be  none  the 
worse  for  us.  He  may  be  as  cutting  and  slashing 
as  he  pleases  : he  may  wield  the  literary  toma- 
hawk and  bowie-knife  as  much  as  he  likes,  pro- 
vided ho  fights  under  the  banner  of  truth. 
Otherwise  he  is  but  a guerilla,  carrying  on  war 
on  his  own  account.  In  that  case,  the  sooner 
ho  is  put  down  the  better:  if  a privateer,  he 
should  be  treated  as  a pirate. 

This  is  a wordy  age  : disquisitions  and  long 
lectures  on  all  matters  connected  with  art  are 
common, — most  of  them  statements  of  the  lec- 
turer’s own  views.  Would  it  not  improve  the 
public  taste  more  if  our  lectures  were  more  con- 
fined to  matters  of  fact ; if  each  man  were  to  take 
up  the  subject  with  which  his  practice  has  made 
him  most  familiar ; — if  one  gave  us  a lecture  on  the 
architecture  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  or  thirteenth 
centuries,  on  the  Byzantine  style,  or  on  Gothic 
construction ; another  on  stained  glass,  and  an- 
other on  polychromy  ? I think  we  should  learn 
more  from  them  (and  we  are  none  of  us  beyond 
learning)  than  from  lengthy  declamations  or 
flowery  articles  about  theories,  and  things  inde- 
finite. 

But  most  is  to  be  done,  I am  certain,  by  the 
banding  together  of  those  choice  spirits  amongst 
us  who  have  the  Gothic  mania,  in  order  to  investi- 
gate the  principles  of  Gothic  architecture,  to  cri- 
ticise modern  buildings,  to  fix  the  point  de  depart; 
to  determine  what  ought  to  be  and  what  ought 
not  to  be  in  the  buildings  of  the  future;  each  con- 
tributing his  quota  towards  that  developed  style 
in  which  future  churches  shall  be  built,  A society 
already  exists  in  which  architects  have  the  benefit 
of  the  advice  and  co-operation  of  learned  laymen 
in  art,  in  their  efibrts  for  the  future— I mean  the 
Ecclesiological  Society.  This  has  been  quietly 
doing  its  good  work  for  many  years ; and  to  it  we 
are  mainly  indebted  for  many  improvements  that 
have  taken  place.  But  now  it  is  high  time  that 
its  influence  should  be  extended,  and  that  its  use- 
ful publication  (the  l£cclesiologist)  should  be  on 
the  library  table  of  every  architect.  This  periodical 
is  conducted  in  the  same  spirit  as  other  architec- 
tural publications  of  the  day,  though  it  differs 
from  them  (?)  in  the  open  way  iu  which  it  allows 
the  answers  of  those  who  differ  from  it  in  opinion 


to  appear  in  its  pages ; hut,  beyond  this  society, 
the  association  of  a number  of  working  architects 
for  the  sole  object  of  establishing  a basis,  and  for 
fixing  the  principles  that  should  be  adopted  for 
the  architecture  of  the  future,  would  be  a great 
boon  to  the  world  of  art. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  members  was  held  on 
Monday  evening  last,  at  the  House  in  Conduit- 
street, 

Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  V.P.,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  election  by  the  council  of  Sir  F.  E.  Scott, 
Bart.,  as  a contributing  visitor,  was  announced. 

Mr.  J,  Bell  (honorary  secretary),  read  a long 
list  of  contributions  to  the  library  in  answer  to 
the  circular  recently  issued. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  that  a vote  of  thanks 
be  given  to  the  donors,  observed  that  it  was  very 
gratifying  to  find  that  the  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
library  had  been  so  successful,  and  that  a class  of 
books  of  great  historical  value,  iilustrathig  the 
condition  of  architecture  in  the  last  century,  bad 
been  supplied  to  fill  the  gaps  on  their  library 
shelves. 

Mr.  Korr  suggested  whether  it  might  not  he 
desiiable  that  the  Institute  should  issue  a circu- 
lar to  the  authors  of  new  works,  intimating  that 
they  would  be  happy  to  receive  any  contributions 
relating  to  architectural  subjects.  If  it  were 
known  that  the  Institute  would  receive  such 
donations,  he  believed  that  many  would  be 
forwarded  to  it. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  before  proceeding  to 
the  business  of  the  evening,  he  had  two  subjects 
to  bring  tinder  the  notice  of  the  meeting,  'The 
first  was  that  on  Wednesday,  the  10th  of  July, 
the  first  conversazione  of  the  Institute,  in  their 
new  rooms,  would  be  held.  He  hoped  that  the 
members  at  large  would  ae.sist  members  of  the 
committee  in  contributing  for  tlie  occasion  pic- 
tures, drawings,  models,  objects  of  industrial  art, 
or  antiquities,  which  would  be  gratefully  received, 
and  displayed  in  the  best  possible  manner.  It 
would  be  the  object  of  the  meeting  to  make  the 
rooms  as  beautilul  and  brilliant  as  possible;  and, 
as  the  galleries  would  also  be  thrown  open,  there 
would  be  abundant  scope  not  only  for  the  comfort 
of  visitors  but  for  the  exhibition  of  such  works  of 
art  as  might  be  entrusted  to  them,  aud  of  which 
the  utmost  care  would  bo  taken.  The  other  sub- 
ject which  he  wished  to  bring  under  the  notice  of 
the  meeting  was  one  of  very  great  importance  as 
affecting  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  profession. 
One  of  the  lionorary  secretaries  had  received  a 
circular  from  a certain  firm  of  gas  engineers  and 
fitters— Spark  & Co.— to  the  efl’ect  that  their 
profits  were  30  per  cent.,  and  that  they  were 
willing  to  share  these  profits  witli  any  architects 
who  might  assist  them  in  getting  orders.  He 
hoped  that  the  circular  had  not  found  an  echo 
with  any  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  had  been 
addressed.  One  or  two  such  papers  had  pre- 
viously been  brought  under  notice ; and  insinua- 
tions had  been  made  that  those  who  sent  them 
had  good  reason  for  doing  so.  However  that 
might  be,  he  had  only  to  say,  on  behalf  of  the 
council,  that  if  it  could  be  proved  to  their  satisfac- 
tion that  any  Fellow  bad  responded  to  any  such 
circulars,  they  would,  in  pursuance  with  the  bye- 
laws of  the  Institute,  expel  him.  The  Chairman, 
having  read  the  bye-law  of  the  Institute  which 
empowered  the  council  to  expel  any  mi-mber  who 
might  be  found  guilty  of  any  act  derogatory  to 
the  dignity  of  the  profession,  announced  that  the 
members  would  shortly  be  summoned  to  a special 
general  meeting  on  the  subject  of  voluntary  archi- 
tectural examination.  The  council  had  received 
a most  valuable  document  from  the  committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  subject.  Some  of  the 
points  contained  in  it  might  bo  open  to  discussion; 
bub  he  was  bound  to  say  that  a more  able  docu- 
ment he  had  not  seen  issued  from  any  committee 
for  many  years. 

Mr.Burges  called  attention  to  the  defective  state 
of  the  ventilation  of  the  room  in  which  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Institute  were  held;  and  said  it  was  a 
reproach  to  them,  as  an  architectural  body,  that 
complaints  should  be  made  on  such  a subject. 

Mr,  Godwin  observed  that  one  great  cause  of 
the  heat  was  the  immense  chandelier  iu  the  centre 
of  the  room,  which  was  certainly  neither  useful 
nor  ornamental.  The  room  might  be  far  more 
effectively  illuminated  without  its  agency.  As 
there  was  a “flat”  above  the  ceiling,  he  saw  no 
reason  why  the  room  might  not  be  efficiently 
ventilated. 

Mr.  Burges  suggested  that  a ventilation  com- 
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mitteo  should  sit  on  tho  flat,  and  fcpoft  upon  the 
hest  n.eansof  ventdat„n^  «ad  a papev.  entitled 
..  The  Architecture  of  the  Hark  Ages  " (a  portion 
°*^At'the'conchiBion  a discussion  ensued,  in  tho 

™ Mn  I’ap'vorth,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Secldon  for  his  paper,  ohserved  that,  although 
it  was  lively  in  tone  and  might  be  useful,  it  was 
to  be  regretted  that  the  author  had  not  expounded 
the  Buhiectmore  especially  with  reference  to  one 
or  two  iicideiital  points.  Mr.  Seddon  was  not  alone 
in  depreciating  Vitruvius.  Ho  himself,  however 
Cthe  speaker),  was  inclined  to  ask  bow  many  copies 
of  Vitruvius  were  in  MS.,  or  known  to  exist,  and 
who  made  them.  The  majority  of  copies  were 
not  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century,  hut 
of  the  twelfth,  eleventh,  tenth,  ami  ninth  cen- 
turies. His  belief  was  that,  if  a little  attention 
were  paid  to  the  subject,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
Mediaeval  architects  of  tho  eleventh  and  twelttn 
centuries  thought  they  were  following  Vitruvius 
as  closely  as  they  could.  Ho  wished  to  know  who 
it  was  who  had  taught  the  architects  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Among  the  records  and  niuninicuts 
of  Italian  cathedrals,  constant  reference  would  be 
found  appealing  to  some  unknown  authority ; and 
he  believed  that  authority  was  Vitruvius. 

Mr.  Hiirges  being  inquired  of,  said  he  had  never 
come  across  Vitruvius  in  Medifeval  architecture. 

All  he  knew  on  the  subject  was,  that  he  had  nob 
been  able  to  trace  him  in  eleventh,  tweltth,  or 
thirteenth  rentury  art.  That  he  w’as  extensively 
copied,  how’cver,  there  could  be  no  doubt;  and  so 
were  Ovid  and  Horace. 

Mr.  Street  also  said  he  had  not  been  able  to 
find  any  trace  of  Vitruvius.  After  a pause,_ 

Mr.  Godwin,  being  called  on,  said  ho  did  not 
desire  or  intend  to  discuss  tho  wide  question 
opened,  but  he  thought  it  right  it  should  be  un- 
derstood that  all  present,  though  silent,  did  nob 
concur  in  what,  us  it  seemed  to  him,  must  he  con- 
sidered a general  sneer  at  the  great  minds  who  in 
the  sixteentli  century,  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  period  of  Bacon,  had  aided  the  world  in 
the  awakening  of  thought.  He  could  not  call 
that  “a  Dark  Age.”  The  tone  of  Mr.  Seddon s 
paper  did  not  seem  to  him  (|uito  wise:  to  under- 
rate an  enemy,  did  not  elevate  our  own  prowess. 

At  any  rate,  those  who  had  heard  Mr.  Seddon’s 
paper  would  scarcely  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  had  carried  his  “ good  nature  so  far  as  to 
amount  to  insanity.”  He  (Mr.  Godwin)  did  not 
yield  to  any  in  admiration  of  the  works  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  still  he  did  not  think  it  should  go 
forth,  to  foreign  societies,  that  the  Institute^  of 
British  Architects  were  unanimous  in  depreciating 
all  those  mighty  men  who  bad  laboured  in  the 
period  in  question,  and  who  had  left  magnificent 
results  behind  them  ;—  men— he,  for  one,  was 
quite  willing  to  admit, — whom  he  never  con- 
templated without  feelings  of  awe  and  admiration ; 
and  therefore  it  was  he  had  made  these  brief 
observations. 

Mr.  Seddon  said  he  thought  he  had  a per- 
fect right  to  express  his  rooted  convictions,— 
convictions  which  he  had  always  endeavoured  to 
propound,  because  be  believed  all  the  Lope  they 
had  of  good  architecture  for  the  future  lay  in 
their  comprehension  of  these  points. 

Mr.  Kerr  said  he  was  not  surprised  that  a gen- 
tleman who  felt  so  strongly  on  the  subject  of 
Gothic  art  as  Mr.  Seddon  did  should  express  him- 
self in  such  terms.  There  was,  he  thought,  some- 
thing more  in  the  revived  Italian  architecture 
than  Mr.  Seddon  was  prepared  to  admit.  The 
human  mind  never  worked  without  materials;  and 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  at  the  period 
referred  to  it  must  have  returned  to  the  remains 
of  Classic  times.  The  human  mind,  turning  to 
the  remains  of  Classic  Rome,  found  a system  as 
different  from  that  which  had  perished  as  could 
possibly  be.  It  found,  in  the  remains  of  Roman 
architecture,  sculpture,  poetry,  philosophy,  and 
history,  examples  upon  which  it  could  with  great 
credit  to  itself  rely  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  placed.  These  remains  were  adapt- 
able to  the  wants  and  circumstances  of  tho  time; 
and  nothing  could  have  been  more  applicable  to 
the  cravings  of  the  human  mind  when  the  Gothic 
had  died  away  and  left  mankind  in  the  lurch. 
How  could  the  human  mind  have  better  formed  a 
new  style  than  by  referring  to  these  structures  P 
and  how  could  we  in  our  day  behold  them  with- 
out believing  that  the  men  who  reared  them  were 
great  men,  and  that  the  age  in  which  they  lived 
was  not  a “ dark  age  ? ” How,  ho  asked,  could 
they  look  at  the  works  of  Michelangelo  and 
Raffaclle  and  say  that  they  lived  in  a dark  age  ? 
• Why,  we  who  boasted  that  we  lived  in  the  light 


were  hut  pucies  compared  to  them.  History  had 
its  tale  to  tell,  and  it  was  predestinated.  Insteaa 
of  sneering  at  those  who  had  gone  before  us,  let 
us  endeavour  to  trace  where  the  human  mind  was 
true  to  itself,  and  let  us  see  where  wc  m our  turn 
could  be  true  to  ourselves. 


Mr.  Havward  said  he  could  not  but  approve  of 
the  fearless  mamier  in  which  Mr.  Seddon  had 
stated  his  view.  The  entire  gist  of  his  paper  lay 

in  this  consideration— what  are  we  to 
present  day  ? He  (Mr.  Hayward)  thought  that, 
with  a certain  amount  of  common  sense  and  true 
architectural  feeling,  it  mattered  very  little  what 
an  architect  studied  where  all  the  styles  were 
open  to  him.  He  did  not  mean  to  infer  that  this 
remark  would  apply  in  a case  where  a particular 
style  only  was  known;  but  now  every  stylo  was 
open  to  the  student ; and,  in  days  like  these,  when 
archmological  societies  threw  so  much  light  on  the 
past,  it  was,  he  held,  of  little  consequence  m what 
school  the  architect  studied;  for,  if  he  had  a true 
architectural  feeling  and  a taste  for  the  beautiful, 
ho  would  be  sure  to  produce  something  which 
would  be  a step  in  advance.  It  was,  he  thought, 
only  necessary  to  cast  one’s  eye  around  the  metro- 
polis to  see  that  great  progress  had  been  made 
even  within  the  last  ton  years.  In  many  parts  of 
London  and  in  the  suburbs  odd  bits  of  carving  or 
an  arch  would  be  found  which  he  believed  would 
be  the  landmarks  to  the  date  of  that  particular 
development  to  which  we  were  looking  forward  as 
to  an  improved  age  of  architecture.  There  was 
also  a taste  springing  up  for  pure  and  useful  con- 
struction, as  evidenced  in  the  use  of  polished  gra- 
nite, fine  stone,  and  improved  metal  work.  All 
these  things  afforded,  in  his  opinion,  ground  for 
congratulation;  and  he  thought  that  when  a per- 
Bonlike  Mr.  Seddon,  who  expressed  his  own  deep- 
rooted  opinions,  came  forward  and  expressed  them 
boldly,  ho  was  doing  a service  to  art;  and  he  did 
not  think  such  a person  ought  to  be  put  down  for 
thoroughly  expressing  Ids  opinions,  for  we  all 
ought  to  be  thorough  in  our  opinions.  Holding 
these  views,  he  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding 
the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Seddon. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks, 
observed,  that  he  had  heard  with  pleasure  in  a 
paper,  with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  which  ho 
personally  was  unwilling  to  entirely  concur,  that 
its  author  had  not  failed  to  render  a just  tribute 
of  admiration  to  much  of  the  art  of  the  ancients. 
He  was,  he  admitted,  unable  to  trace  the  logical 
consistency  of  a writer  who,  while  admitting  so 
much,  stigmatized  as  “ Dark  Ages  ” those  in  which 
an  honest  and  most  vigorous  effort  had  been  made 
by  many  of  tbe  choicest  spirits  the  world  had  ever 
known,  to  preserve  and  adapt  for  use  by  tbe 
modems  all  that  they  could  rescue  from  oblivion 
amongst  the  mouldering  relics  of  antiquity.  If 
men  were  to  dispassionately  examine  what  really 
constituted  the  basis  of  much  of  the  beauty  of 
Gothic  art  in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  would  be 
found  that  Classic  impressions  reigned  among  the 
“ magistri  operum,”  not  in  the  dogmas  of  Vitruvius 
alone,  but  in  many  technical  traditions  derived 
from  Classic  times.  Mosaic,  enamelling,  tbe  ma- 
sonic art,  and  fresco  and  other  modes  of  applying 
colour,  for  instance,  were  handed  onwards  from 
tbe  earliest  period;  and  when  they  remembered 
bow  grand  an  addition  sculptm-e  gave  to  archi- 
tecture in  the  best  periods  of  Gothic,  and  the 
extent  to  which  Nicola  Pisano  and  tbe  other  great 
revivers  of  the  art  built  upon  tbe  monuments  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Roma,  they  could  form  an 
estimate  of  how  much  Mediawal  architecture  was 
indebted  to  the  Classic.  If,  for  instance,  tbe  sculp- 
ture in  the  old  monuments  in  tbe  South  of  France 
were  referred  to,  it  would  be  found  that  it  was 
not  pure,  because  it  was  far  removed  from  tbe 
som-ee  of  inspiration.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we 
approached  the  monuments  of  districts  in  which 
the  more  spiritual  element,  based  as  to  all  that  was 
really  valuable  on  the  traditions  of  the  antique, 
had  prevailed,  we  should  find  the  highest  class  of 
art.  So,  too,  with  regard  to  painting:  those  who 
came  after  the  masters  of  the  art  of  illumination, 
adopting  general  Mediajval  characteristics,  such 
as  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole  or  Gentile  da  Fabriano, 
Cimabue,  or  even  Giotto,  were  very  admirable  in 
their  way,  but  they  never  approached  to  tbe  grand 
style  of  those  who  succeeded  them.  What,  after 
all,  were  they  to  compare  with  Raffaelle,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Quini,  Michelangelo,  or  Titian  ? He 
confessed  he  was  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Seddon 
speak  in  terms  of  disparagement  of  an  age  which 
produced  such  men.  It  was  not  enthusiasm  nor 
feeling  for  art  which  Mr.  Seddon  lacked,  hut  it 
was  a reverent  and  catholic  spirit  that  was  want- 
ing in  him.  It  was  not  desire  to  excel  nor 
originality  that  he  required,  but  breadth  and 
strength,  flexibility,  and  the  power  of  eliminating 


beauty,  wherever  it  might  exist,  without  prejudice 
or  bias ; and  it  was  alone  by  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  developing  these  catholic  elements  that  he 
or  any  other  artist  of  tho  present  day  might  hope 
to  become  great  masters,  like  to  those  who  flou- 
rished in  what  Mr.  Seddon  had,  as  he  thought 
mistakenly,  called  the  " Dark  Ages.” 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put  from  the  chair, 
and  carried  nem.  con. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  tlie  subject  for 
discussion  on  the  next  evening  of  meeting  would 
be  the  “Embankment  of  the  Thames;”  when  Mr. 
Newton,  Mr.  Turner,  of  Dublin,  and  other  gentle- 
men, would  exhibit  their  drawings  and  say  a few 
words  on  the  subject.  Other  gentlemen,  who  had 
given  evidence  before  the  Commission,  had  also 
Leu  invited ; and  he  hoped  the  subject  would  lead 
to  an  interesting  discussion, 

Mr.  W.  Oakley,  of  23,  Albert-road,  Regents- 
park,  was,  on  ballot,  elected  an  associate  of  the 
Institute. 


THE  DARK  AGES  OF  ARCHITECTURE.* 

I AM  somewhat  afraid  lest,  by  the  title  I have 
selected  for  this  paper,  I may  have  lured  hither 
under  false  pretences  some  mistaken  lovers  of 
Medimval  architecture,  in  tho  hope  of  hearing  a 
treatise  upon  their  favourite  phase  of  art ; not,  I 
trust,  that  any  could  suppose  that  I am  capable 
of  endorsing  the  stigma  upon  it,  which  such  term 
was  intended  to  convey;  but  it  is  possible  that 
some  may  have  thought  that  I proposed  to  enter 
the  list  iu  its  behalf  in  tho  character  of  an  apolo- 
gist. Should  any  have  been  so  misled,  they  must 
pay  for  their  mistake  by  their  disappointment,  if 
sMch.  they  deem  it,  for  I hold  that  calumny  to 
have  been  long  ago  refuted. 

“ Tho  dark  ages  ” to  which  I am  about  to 
refer  are  quite  other  than  Mediicval  as  far,  at  any 
rate,  as  architecture  and  the  other  arts  are  con- 
cerned. They  are  those,  the  central  or  midnight 
century  of  which,  if  we  may  credit  the  historiau 
Carlyle,  lacked  light  in  other  senses  besides  the 
artistic ; being,  as  regards  political  or  moral 
honesty,  also  “bankrupt:”  certainly  in  all  mat- 
ters of  taste  they  were  steeped  in  the  deepest 
gloom.  _ ... 

The  picture  I cannot  promise  to  make  inviting, 
but  it  may  nevertheless  be  in  some  degree  instruc- 
tive, aud  show  us  wliat  to  avoid,  a lesson  not  less 
valuable  than  that  which  teaches  us  what  to  study 
and  adopt. 

As  the  dark  ages  of  architecture  do  not,  then, 
date  from  the  birth  of  the  art,  they  do  not  in- 
clude, nor  do  they  necessitate,  any  inijuiry  into 
the  probable  form  of  the  wigwam  of  the  “ Pre- 
Adamite  ” man,  if  any  such  existed,  and,  more 
fortunate  than  Mr.  ‘Wallis’s  stone-breaker,  had 
such  a shelter  while  chipping  his  flint  hatchets ; 
nor  need  I trouble  you  with  any  speculations  as  to 
the  early  efforts  of  tbe  pre  or  post  Noaliites, 
which  perhaps  some  millions  of  years  later  may 
h.ave  preceded  or  followed  the  fabled  transition  of 
tbe  type  of  tbe  timber  hut  into  that  of  the  stone 
temple ; for  such  essays  iu  building  cannot  claim 
a title  to  the  name  of  architectui-e  at  all ; or  if 
any  be  inclined  to  concede  it  to  them,  it  could 
be  but  as  architecture  in  infancy;  and  therefore, 
even  if  only  babbling  by  the  light  of  nature,  not 
altogether  dark  nor  dead : its  glimmerings,  if  but 
the  first  of  the  dawn,  are  surely,  though  slowly, 
perhaps,  about  to  broaden  into  daylight : the  men 
who  wrought  it  were  looking  forwards,  and  not 
backwards : they  were  gaining  step  by  step  in 
advance,  never  pausing;  one  nation  taking  it  up 
where  its  predecessor  left  it;  each  meanwhile 
giving  it  some  individual  impress,  and  adding 
some  new  thoughts  to  the  general  stock, ^ and 
fusing  them  into  a consistent  and  intelligent 
whole. 

Thus  we  may  trace  art  from  age  to  age,  until 
the  Dark'Ages,”  and  find  that  it  was  ever  a lan- 
guage wherein  men  simply  and  naturally  ex- 
pressed what  there  was  in  them  to  tell,  and  which 
we  may  read  with  an  assurance  greater  than  even 
that  we  can  give  to  their  written  records,  seeing 
that  there  is  less  likelihood  of  their  having  been 
tampered  with. 

As,  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  our  geologists 
are  digging  new  fossil  facts,  which  explain  or  cor- 
rect our  misreadings  of  sacred  writ ; so  our 
Layards  and  Newtous  are  excavating  from  more 
recent  strata,  actual  fragments  of  buried  Assyrian 
cities  and  mausolei,  in  Asia  Minor,  which  in  like 
manner  throw  new  light  upon  profane  history,  and 
convict  half  our  cherished  traditions  of  being  mere 
fables;  putting  us,  as  it  were,  face  to  face  with  the 
kings,  priests,  and  warriors  of  those  ancient  days, 


» Read  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  as  elsewhere  mentioned. 
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which  had  become  to  us  almost  as  obscure  as  the 
“mornings  and  evenings’'  of  the  creation,  with 
their  wondrous  intervals.  So  it  is  with  the  kings 
of  Egypt ; their  acts,  and  all  that  they  did,  are 
clironicled  on  the  walls  of  granite  and  sarcophagi 
of  bimit,  lately  visited  and  ably  described  by 
Professor  Donaldson ; and,  in  these  days  of  rail- 
ways,  we  can  quickly  re-unite,  in  the  mind  at 
least,  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  housed  in 
our  museum,  to  their  empty  sockets,  in  the  ruins 
of  the  temple  or  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  and  so 
gain  a glimpse  of  that  perfectly  beautiful  art  in 
which  the  polished  Greek  sought  to  represent  his 
ideal  of  the  divine. 

Then  the  Eoman  has  left  us  his  notions  of 
architectural  showiness,  in  his  versions  of  the 
five  orders  j which,  whatever  they  may  be  worth, 
were  his  own,  until  eclecticism  in  “the  Dark 
Ages  ” confounded  all  nationality  and  propriety 
ill  such  matters. 

Even  the  Byzantine,  in  whose  hands  art  seemed 
to  stagnate  for  a season,  wrought  out  in  his  un- 
mi.stakablc  manner  the  types  tradition  handed 
down  to  him,  and  set  the  dome  as  his  sign  manual 
over  the  crux  and  each  arm  of  the  churches,  which 
he  built  on  that  plan  of  his,  “ the  Greek  cross.” 

The  Arab,  again,  had  his  slim  minarets  and 
fretted  domes,  with  an  array  of  pointed  and 
stilted  arches  whose  curves  seemed  to  have  been 
fashioned  after  that  of  his  own  falchion. 

The  barbarians,  also,  who  overturned  the  Roman 
empire,  and  settled  down  upon  its  lees,  gave  sense 
and  nerve  to  the  effete  nonsense  which  they  found 
in  the  shape  of  decorative  art  in  that  classic  land, 
and  thought  out  for  themselves  a better  (being 
the  proper)  way  of  using  the  arcbivolt,  and 
wreathed  the  tame  foliage  of  the  Corinthian 
capital  into  something  like  the  grace  and  freedom 
of  nature  j and  told  in  their  sculptures,  without 
reserve,  what  they  themselves  believed  in,  loved, 
and  were  amused  by. 

Then  followed,  surpassing  all  previous  efforts, 
the  Gothic  or  Mediaeval  development  of  art,  the 
grandest,  noblest,  and  moat  scientific  which  the 
world  has  seen;  for  even  if,  in  its  restless  strivings 
.iftei  conceptions  of  beauty,  seemingly  as  infinite 
in  their  variety  as  in  the  number  of  its  works  and 
its  schemes  for  realizing  them,  it  sometimes  over- 
shot its  powers, — and  making  not  sufficiently  sure 
of  its  substructure,  in  haste  to  soar  upwards,  pre- 
pared for  itself  such  catastrophes  as  those  re- 
corded of  the  tow’ers  of  Winchester  and  Ely  by 
Professor  Willis,  and  that  just  witnessed  at  Chi- 
chester,— we  have  yet  hundreds  of  other  examples, 
equally  fine,  which  have  lasted  for  centuries,  and 
may  last  as  many  more.  We  may  therefore  still 
be  more  thankful  for  its  lofty  and  noble  aims, 
despite  such  occasional  failures,  than  for  the 
lower,  if  safer,  aims  of  styles  content  to  grovel 
near  the  ground,  and  whose  superior  science  con- 
sists in  poising  huge  stones  upon  columns  in  ig- 
norance of  the  principle  of  the  arch,  whereby  the 
space  could  be  better  spanned,  and  in  avoiding 
every  chance  of  thrust  in  order  to  escape  a diffi- 
culty which  they  knew  not  how  to  deal  with. 

Throughout  all  these  several  styles  not  one  link 
in  the  chain  was  lost,  not  one  lying  phase  had  yet 
appeared.  We  mayapprove  one  more  than  another : 
wc  may  find  en’ors  and  backslidings,  hut  no  syste- 
matic and  deliberate  falsehood  and  betrayal  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age  can  he  found  in  the  whole 
history  of  art  until  we  come  to  “ the  Dark  Ages.” 
The  Greeks  seem  to  have  been  gifted  rather  with 
consummate  refinement  than  with  much  origin- 
ality. We  can  well  see  that  they  admired  and 
borrowed  from  the  ornament  of  Persia  and  Egypt, 
but  we  have  no  proof  of  their  having  attempted 
to  build  Egyptian  halls  in  the  streets  of  Athens, 
or  sham  eaves  of  Ellora  about  its  Acropolis.  The 
Christians,  when  freed  by  Constantine  from  the 
persecution  which  had  repressed  all  their  previous 
efforts,  boldly  adopted  the  Pagan  basilica  for  their 
churches,  and  built  others  after  the  same  tj'pe ; 
yet  we  do  not  find  that  they  attempted  to  compose 
them  out  of  porticoes  copied  from  the  antique,  or 
piled  Grecian  monuments  one  above  another,  to 
serve  for  belfries  or  campanili. 

It  is  a question  of  the  greatest  moment  to  us, 
hut  one  which  I have  not  time  now  to  discuss, 
how  it  was  that  the  Mediawal  or  Gothic  phase  of 
art  should,  after  its  brilliant  and  rapid  growth, 
have  rested  so  short  a time  at  the  height  of  de- 
velopment which  it  reached,  and  thence  declined 
with  almost  equal  rapidity,  till  it  fizzed  itself 
away  in  Prance  in  the  luxury  of  “ Piamhoyant  ” 
tracery,  and  in  England  was  strangled  in  its 
straight-jacket  array  of  the  rigid  “ Perpen- 
dicular.” 

It  suffices  for  our  present  purpose  to  know  that 
it  died  from  inherent  decay,  and  not  from  any 
assault  from  without.  That  this,  as  every  other 


style  that  preceded  it,  should  have  gone  the  way 
of  all  things  of  earth,  may  be  a matter  for  regret, 
yet  not  of  surprise;  and  its  having  done  so  is  not 
the  question  which  I have  proposed  to  consider  on 
the  present  occasion;  but  rather,  how  it  hap- 
pened that  after  it  came  “the  deluge.”  We 
have  seen  that  all  previous  styles  successively  rose, 
culminated,  and  fell,  only  to  he]folIowed  by  others 
still  more  comprehensive;  and  that  each  yielded 
up  gracefully  all  that  it  had  added  to  the  general 
stock  of  ideas,  to  be  grafted  into  the  newer  plant, 
to  bud  and  flourish  again  with  fresh  vigour  and 
increase  of  power  under  a different  regime. 

What  then  necessitated  the  artistic  chaos, 
which  reigned  ivheu  Medijuval  art  vanished  ? 
What  was  the  Gorgon’s  head  which  turned  into 


facades  to  the  churches  in  the  other  towns,  such 
as  we  see  figured  in  the  plates  of  the  works  of 
Hope,  Gaily  Knight,  and  Street,  we  see  fore- 
shadowed the  childish  shamelessness  of  sham 
which  mainly  characterizes  the  later  works  of  the 
Renaissance  and  those  of  “the  Dark  Ages,”  which 
ignores  the  certainty  of  being  found  out  the  in- 
stant the  spectator  turns  the  corner  of  the  build- 
ing. In  the  Loggia  de  Lanzi,  by  Orcagna,  wo 
find  distinct  traces  of  the  Roman  impost  between 
the  columns  and  the  arches;  while  his  Or  San 
Michele,  in  the  tabernacle  and  the  tracery  of  the 
windows,  presents  us  with  work  we  might  almost 
mistake  for  that  of  Batty  Langley. 

Ill  the  pulpit  by  Andrew  Pisano,  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Pisa,  we  see,  in  the  figures  and  draperies 
of  the  bas-reliefs,  evidences  of  an  already  too 

ahfiOrhino-  afnflu-  nf  tlin  4 :i.i. 


Gothic  forms.* 


stone,  the  natural  love  for  and  ])ower  to  originate  — »»  un-eauy  voo 

beauty— which  mankind  had  hitherto  shown  in  j absorbing  study  of  the  antique,  in  contrast  with 
all  ages  and  countries  ? These  are  the  questions  the  vigour  shown  in  the  beasts  upon  which  tlie 
to  which  I am  anxious  to  find  a solution,  ^ alternate  columns  rest,  where  the  sculptor  has 

The  complete  quenching  of  the  lamp  of  art  | evidently  treated  them  amore,  and  rather  with 
which,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  period  of  the  D.srk  ' the  traditional  Medimval  feeling;  while  the  capitals 
Aps,  ensued  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  (save  ' of  the  columns  arc  almost  as  bad  as  the  Roman 
where,  among  the  less  civilized  Oriental  nations,  : composite;  and  the  weedy  apologies  for  cusped 
it  has  stagnated  until  now  in  considerable  dcco- , trefoil  arches  aro  the  only  and  faded  traces  of 
rative  purity),  is  one  of  the  strangest  phenomena  * 

I am  acquainted  with  in  the  history  of  the  world ; 
and  this  I desire  to  invite  you  to  consider,  in  the 
hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  discover  the  rocks 
upon  which  it  was  shipwrecked,  and  that  in  our 
efforts  to  float  it  again  we  may  he  able  to  steer 
clear  of  them. 

The  Dark  Ages,  however,  or  at  least  the  gloom 
of  them,  did  not  come  all  at  once.  The  night, 
unlike  that  of  the  tropics,  did  not  follow  suddenly 
the  light  of  the  Medimval  day.  Nay,  the  sun  of 
art  set  so  gorgeously  that  men  were  dazzled  by 
the  glory  thereof,  and  believed  that  it  was  a sun- 
rise, heralding  a new,  better  phase  of  art,  instead 
of  its  being  a sunset  preluding  the  loss  of  the  best 
the  world  had  seen. 

It  behoves  me,  therefore,  to  linger  over  this 
threshold  of  my  subject  (and  not  unwilling  am  I 
to  do  so,  seeing  that  it  is  by  far  the  pleasantest 
part  thereof),  and  to  endeavour  to  trace  the  lines 
of  its  several  changes  as  successively  they  grew 
fainter  and  fainter,  together  with  the  brightness 
of  the  evening  stars  of  genius,  which  beamed  like 
a g.alaxy  through  its  twilight,  and  even  occasion- 
ally long  after  the  nightfall;  until,  clouded  over 
at  last,  utter  darkness  ensued ; enlivened  only  by 
the  false  will-o’-the-wisp  phantoms  of  rococo 
which  have  been  misleading  men  ever  since. 

This  period,  then,  upon  which  I should  now 
dwell,  this  twilight  of  “ the  Dark  Ages”  which  I 
have  taken  for  my  subject,  is  that  generally  known 
as  the  Renaissance,  or  the  revival  of  Classic  art.  It 
is  true  that,  in  Italy,  the  whole  surface  of  which  was 
strewn  with  fragments  of  Roman  work,  Classic  tra- 
dition seems  always  to  have  sat  like  a nightmare 
upon  its  architecture : the  mighty  flood  of  life  which 
seems  to  have  throbbed  through  the  arteries  of 
Northern  Europe  appears  to  have  been  checked 
in  its  passage  through  the  gorges  of  the  Alps, 
and  to  have  exercised  but  slight  effect  below  them, 
and  never  entirely  to  have  succeeded  in  supplant- 
ing the  influence  of  the  Antique.  It  succeeded  in 
doing  so  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the  thirteenth 
century ; and  with  much  grace,  for  a time,  fused 
the  two  styles ; but  soon  it  began  to  hanker  again 
after  its  old  love ; and  w’e  begin  to  find  the  mould- 
ings of  its  Gothic  buildings  becoming  poor  and 
weak,  and  its  parts  and  proportions  betraying 
more  of  the  Cla-ssic  elements.  In  Venice,  w’hich, 
from  its  position,  was  not  so  strongly  exposed  to 
this  influence,  and  which  was  greatly  under  that 
of  both  the  Gothic  and  the  Byzantine,  we  find  in 
the  Doge’s  Palace  a most  valuable  and  nervous 
example  of  Mediaival  building,  unsurpassed  in  the 
boldness  of  its  mouldings  and  detail;  yet,  if  we 
consider  the  general  aspect  of  the  domestic  archi- 
tecture of  that  city,  we  shall  find  little  of  the 
variety  which  was  so  marked  a characteristic  of 
Northern  Gothic ; it  being  similar  in  detail  to  that 
of  the  Doge’s  Palace  that  we  find  repeated  every- 
where ; while  that  of  the  churches  of  the  Frari, 
and  those  of  the  same  date,  are  strikingly  iufe- 
Hor.  In  Verona  we  find  another  most  valuable 
local  development  of  Gothic,  particularly  artistic 
in  its  treatment  of  coloured  material  and  sculp- 
ture : still,  an  undercurrent  of  Classicism  is  evi- 
dent throughout  Italian  work.  In  the  Cathedral 
of  Milan  it  has  debased  it  so  far  as  to  render  it 
only  worthy  of  being  a model  for  confectionary. 

In  Florence  and  in  Pisa  we  .are  so  entranced 
by  the  wealth,  displayed  in  their  buildings,  of 
painting,  and  sculpture,  and  precious  coloured 
materials,  that  we  arc  consoled  for  the  want  of 
pure  Medieval  feeling  and  boldness  in  the  hand- 
ling of  the  architectural  detail  in  such  works  as 
pretend  to  be  Gothic ; and,  in  the  hosts  of  false 


GUIDES  IN  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  AT 
THE  COMING  EXHIBITION  TIME. 

Befoee  we  think  much  of  it  the  w-alls  of  the 
new'  and  immense  Exliibition  building  of  next 
year  will  have  been  reared,  the  interior  fitted  up, 
and  the  treasures  of  art,  &c.,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  ready  for  inspection.  Now,  therefore,  is  the 
time  to  look  ahead,  and  to  consider  a few  of  the 
desiderata  suggested  by  the  experience  of  1851. 
From  time  to  time  we  shall  endeavour  to  do  so, 
but  just  now  we  will  confine  our  remarks  to  one 
particular. 

Even  at  ordinary  times  we  sec  in  the  British 
Museum  large  numbers  of  persons  completely 
bewildered  and  astray;  having  even  been  asked, 
“Sir,  is  that  an  Egyptian  mummy  ?”  and  other 
singular  questions ; and  it  is  certain  that,  from 
the  want  of  some  guidance,  in  a multitude  of  cases 
the  advantages  of  this  great  and  instructive  col- 
lection are  utterly  neutralized  and  lost.  Eveu  to 

new  visitor  of  education,  who  has  but  little 
time  to  spare,  there  is  confusion,  notwithstanding 
the  advantages  of  the  several  guide-books. 
Thousands  in  each  year  come  from  the  provinces 
to  London ; and,  as  a matter  of  coxirse,  pay  a visit 
to  the  British  Museum.  At  the  Exhibition  time 
the  different  apartments  are  crowded,  and  the 
need  of  guidance  is  more  obvious.  Generally  the 
attendants  are  not  very  communicative;  and,  even 
if  they  were,  many  of  them  are  probably  not  able 
to  give  much  information,  and  visitors  aro  fre- 
quently unable  to  put  pertinent  questions.  It 
has,  therefore,  often  struck  us  that  it  -would  he 
most  useful  to  appoint  a certain  number  of 
respectable  persons, — men  of  intelligence, — who 
could  make  themselves  well  acquainted  with  the 
general  arrangement  and  contents  of  the  Museum; 
and  at  a stated  cost  each,  would  guide  persons, 
either  singly  or  in  numbers,  who  may  feel  so 
inclined,  through  the  various  galleries.  We  have 
not  the  least  doubt  that  many  would  gladly  avail 
themselves  of  such  aid,  and  that  it  w'ould  be  an 
advantage  to  numerous  visitors,  and  might  also 
be  useful  as  an  occupation  to  several  deserving 
persons,  w’ho  might  be  glad  of  such  au  additiou  to 
their  iucotne. 


ARCHITECTURAL  PUBLICATION  SOCIETY 
We  mentioned  last  week  that  the  annual 
general  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  30th  ult.,  for  the  transac- 
tion of  the  ordinary  business. 

Professor  Sydney  Smirke,  R.A.,  presided. 

Mr.  Cates,  hon.  sec.,  read  the  report,  in  which 
the  committee  say, — 

■‘At  the  corresponding:  period  of  last  year,  the  first  part 
of  the  publications  for  1659  had  been  issued,  and  consi- 
derable progress  had  been  made  with  the  illustrations  for 
the  second  part.  The  publication  of  this  second  part  was 
completed  before  the  close  of  I860  ; its  earlier  issue  having- 
been  delayed  in  order  to  forward  a larger  number  of 
articles  of  the  ‘ Dictionary  ’ than  were  originally  intended 
to  be  included  therein,  by  which  the  work  has  been 
brought  down  to  the  article  ‘ Felibien.’ 

The  part  now  in  progress  for  the  thirteenth  year,  i860— 
a portion  of  which  is  laid  upon  the  table— is  intended  to 
comprise  the  text  only  of  the  Dictionary ; it  having  been 
deemed  advisable  that  the  illustrations  should  be  post- 
poned to  form  a portion  of  the  issue  for  the  current  year, 
which  commenced  ou  the  1st  of  January  last. 

The  committee  have  been  induced  to  take  this  course 
at  the  recommendation  of  several  zealous  supporters  of 
the  undertaking,  who  have  urged  upon  them  tliat  it  would 
l)e  most  desirable  that  the  production  of  the  text  should 
be  expedited  as  much  as  may  be  consistent  with  that 


* To  be  continoed, 
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i,ccuracyan(ll=scarchv.-Mcli  have  hitherto  dbth.gabhed 

Ji’S  l tos  »a  the  vv-ork  toward, 

ramole  ion  It  will  bo  iJeod  with  .»  little  delay  as  prae- 
Ucable  bui  the  time  occupied  in  the  careful  revisioii  and 
Section  of  the  ninny  articles,  extend, iiB  over  so  Inree 
•V  field  of  knowledge,  renders  it  necebsary  that  the  sub- 
scribers should  continue  to  alford  to  the  committee  every 
Slpencc  for  any  delay  in  publication,  as  ,t  anses  sole  y 
from  tlie  desire  to  maintain  the  standard  at  which  the 

work  was  commenced.  . * 

The  uarts  for  the  current  year  1861  are  intended  to 
comprise  lioth  text  and  illustrations ; the  former  there  is 
reasonable  ground  for  believing  will  carry  on  the  Die- 
lionary  to  tiie  end  of  K,  or  nearly  so  ; and  for  the  latter 
the  committee  invite  the  contribution  of  sketches  illus- 
trating the  subjects  set  forth  in  the  Apiiendix  subjoined. 

The  particular  attention  of  the  subscribers  is  again 
directed  to  the  'List  of  Terms ’ prepared  to  ensure,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  successlul  carrying  out  of  the  Dictio- 
nary ; and  'he  committee  request  the  communication,  as 
the  work  proceeds,  of  such  information  as  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  of  value  for  its  respective  departments.  As 
such  assistance  is  gladly  accepted,  from  whatever  quarter 
it  may  be  offered,  any  gentleman  who,  although  not  a 
subscriber,  may  be  willing  to  assist  the  work  in  hand,  and 
to  that  end  desires  to  procure  the  ‘ List  of  Terms  ' for  liis 
guidance,  can  obtain  a copy  from  the  honorary  secretary. 

The  committee  have,  yearly,  to  acknowledge  the  obli- 
galions  due  to  all  who  have  from  time  to  time  rendered 
valueil  aid  in  conducting  the  undertaking,  and  the  past 
year  has  in  no  rc.-pcct  dimini-'hed  such  obligations : to  the 
managers  of  many  public  institutions  thanks  are  also  due 
for  facilities  afforded  : but  especially  to  the  vice-chancellor 
and  library  syndicate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  for 
Itie  courtesy  they  have  at  all  times  c.xtendcd  to  Mr.  R.  H. 
Rowe,  the  local  honorary  secretary,  while  conducting  the 
invest  igiit  ions  for  this  Society  in  the  University  library.” 

*■  The  balance  sheets  appended  to  this  report  show  that 
the  total  expenditure  for  the  twellihyear  (1859),  bas  been 
4UL  17s.  2d.  i ihe  receipts  due  to  that  year,  3t3L  /S. ; 
and  the  arrears,  &c.,  iiaid  lOU.  Gs.  lid.,  leaving  a balance 
of  32/.  16s.  9jd.,  to  be  carried  forward  in  favour  of  the 
thirteenth  vear. 

The  account  for  the  thirteenth  year  shows  a balance  m 
hand  of  3i~l.  3s.  2id.,  applicable  to  the  publications  now 
priqiaring,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  4.5U/.  The 
committee,  therefore,  request  that  all  members  in  arrear 
will  forward  tbeir  subscription  without  further  delay. 

It  being  impossible  to  progress  far  with  the  preparation 
of  the  illustrations  until  considerable  funds  arc  in  hand ; 
the  committee  request  that  they  may  be  favoured  by  the 
early  payment  of  the  subscriptions  for  the  current  year, 
in  order  that  the  plates  maybe  put  in  hand  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  permitted  by  the  amount  of  subscriptions 
received. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  measures  promul- 
gated  ill  their  last  report  (I860)  induces  the  committee  to 
press  upon  the  subscribers  the  importance  of  continuing 
those  efforts,  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  terminate  in  the 
production  of  a standard  work  without  a parallel  in  any 
language.” 

The  Chairman  said,  it  was  bis  duty  to  invite 
the  meeting  to  receive  and  approve  of  the  report. 
He  wished  that  that  duty  had  devolved  on  some 
one  more  able  than  himself,  or  some  one  better 
acquainted  with,  the  working  and  arrangements  of 
the  society  than  he  could  lay  claim  to.  He  had 
had  but  a very  slender  share  in  the  actual  work : 
all  he  had  done  was  to  give  the  expression  of  his 
hearty  goodwill  to  the  society,  which  be  had 
entertained  from  the  earliest  period,  being  con- 
vinced it  was  a society  calculated  to  do  much 
good,  and  to  confer  great  credit  on  the  profession. 
And  perhaps,  as  he  had  not  had  much  to  do  with 
it,  he  might  speak  the  more  frankly  and 
openly  as  to  the  benefit  of  the  Society.  There- 
fore be  had  no  compunction  in  saying  that  he 
believed  its  organization  was  nearly  complete 
and  as  perfectly  satisfactory  as  any  undertaking 
of  this  kind  could  possibly  be  made.  In  the 
offices  the  right  m.an  seemed  to  be  in  the  right 
place  j and  the  writers  seemed  to  be  each  one 
wTiting  precisely  that  which  he  best  understood. 
It  was  very  likely  this  might  be  partly  due  to  the 
excellent  control  exercised  over  the  text,  \vhich  bo 
presumed  was  the  case,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
extiberance  of  writers.  There  was  much  credit 
due  to  the  editor  j and,  indeed,  he  very  rarely  saw 
any  article  he  could  find  fault  with.  He  thought 
the  name  they  had  chosen  for  their  work  was  an 
unfortunate  one : the  name  of  a dictionary  had  a 
dryness  about  it,  conveying  the  idea  of  a mere 
enumeration  of  words, — of  a mere  vocabulary; 
%vhereas  they  knew  that  such  an  impression  would 
bo  entirely  wrong.  The  “Dictionary  of  Archi- 
tecture ” was  in  truth  a very  rich  treasury  of 
treatises  by  a variety  of  different  hands,  each  hand 
writing  on  that  subject  which  he  best  understood. 
Their  own  profession  was  one  that  seemed  par- 
ticularly complicated ; it  required  such  a mis- 
cellaneous amount  of  information  and  knowledge 
that  it  was  very  disheartening  to  a beginner, 
looking  at  the  multitude  of  things  he  was  expected 
to  know  something  about.  In  ancient  times,  such 
was  the  case  j but  it  really  seemed  that  in 'modern 
times  the  list  of  subjects  required  to  be  informed 
of  had  increased,  rather  than  otherwise.  And 
none  of  them  knew  all  they  ought  to  know. 
They,  all  of  them,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest, 
wanted  information ; and  here  they  bad  at  their 
elbow  a book  which  gave  them  every  thing  they 
could  possibly  desire,  — a friend  at  their  elbow 
acquainted  with  every  branch  of  science  and  art, 


and  knowing  every  date  and  style.  An  Hiicyclo- 
pc-dia  was,  of  course,  a book  which  referred  to 
many  subjects;  but  he  thought  the  “Dlctionaiy 
of  Architecture”  was  better  organized  and  more 
complete  than  any  Encyclopedia  he  knew  of.  As 
to  financial  matters,  he  thought  a prevalent  error 
bad  arisen.  There  was  a prevalent  impression  that 
it  was  only  a question  of  time,  and  that  people 
could  get  the  Dictionary  at  half-price,  ^ow,  tliat 
was  an  error  they  ought  to  contend  agams  y 
all  means  ; it  struck  at  the  root  of  their  prosperity 
as  a society;  and  it  was  a positive  error;  for  they 
were  distinctly  pledged  as  a society  not  to  publish 
any  portion  of  the  work  under  subscriber  s 
No  one  should  go  away  with  the  notion  that  that 
work  could  be  got  at  a cheaper  rate  than  the  pub- 
lished price.  In  some  of  the  catalogues  the  back 
numbers  were  marked  at  a higher  sum  than  the 
cost  price ; and  some  persons  might  hereafter  have 
occasion  to  regret  not  becoming  subscribers  to  the 
Society  at  once;  for  they  all  knew  that  a complete 
w’ork  was  more  valuable  and  convertible  than  a 
work  in  its  progress  towards  completion.  The 
learned  Professor  concluded  by  moving  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report. 

Mr.  Robert  Kerr  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding 
the  motion.  He  had  to  state  his  entire  concur- 
rence in  opinion  with  the  views  which  the  chair- 
man had  expressed.  He  thought  they  were  all 
very  much  indebted  to  Mr,  Cates,  the  hon.  secre- 
tary, for  the  great  energy  he  had  displayed  in  con- 
ducting the  operations  of  the  Society  during  the 
past  year,  in  the  particular  form  they  bad  assumed. 
Those  operations  had  been  on  the  whole  successful : 
they  had  produced  an  accession  of  members,  and 
they  might  hope  to  have  still  further  accessions 
from  the  pursuance  of  the  same  line  of  policy. 
The  “Dictionary  of  Architecture”  was,  beyond 
all  question,  an  exceedingly  valuable  publica- 
tion. As  to  the  probability  of  the  Dictionary 
becoming  lowered  in  price  when  completed,  the 
chances  were  so  extremely  small  as  almost  to  amount 
to  impossibility.  The  committee  had  continual 
evidence  that  the  work  was  increasing  in  value. 
But  there  was  another  argument  in  the  question 
that  should  not  be  forgotten;  which  was,  that 
perhaps  the  principal  value  of  the  work  to  the 
profession  consisted  in  the  use  they  could  make  of 
it  while  it  was  being  issued.  If  a man  waited  till 
it  should  be  completed,  he  lost  this  most  important 
element  of  its  value.  In  fact,  for  a trifling  sub- 
scription, the  members  were  being  supplied  piece- 
meal with  a work  which,  although  in  form  a 
dictionary,  still  ran  parallel  with  the  progress  of 
knowledge  from  year  to  year;  for,  if  any  one 
article  which  appeared  last  year,  or  two  or  three 
years  ago,  was  now  behind  the  state  of  progress 
for  the  present,  they  were  sure  to  find  some  kin- 
dred article  to  bring  up  the  subject  to  the  standard; 
and  so  on,  year  by  year.  Turning  now  to  the  list 
of  subscribers,  be  saw  that  they  had  men  of  rank 
and  men  of  great  intellect.  Various  public  insti- 
tutions were  also  tbeir  patrons.  When  he  saw 
the  names  of  the  Imperial  Institute  of  France 
in  one  column,  and  that  of  the  Engineers’  College 
at  Roorkee  in  another,  he  was  disposed  to  contend 
that  they  had  the  testimony  of  the  entire  human 
race  to  their  merits.  He  cordially  seconded  the 
motion  that  the  report  bo  received  and  adopted, 
and  printed  and  circulated  amongst  the  sub- 
scribers. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Newton  moved  the  next  resolution,  thank- 
ing the  committee,  treasurer,  and  local  honorary 
secretaries,  for  their  services  during  the  past  year; 
appointing  new  members  of  committee,  and  re- 
questing that  the  local  honorary  secretaries  con- 
tinue to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Octavius  Hansard  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  carried  }iem.  dis. 

Mr.  Robert  Kerr  moved  the  following  resolu- 
tion •- — 


When  the  society  was  first  proposed  to  be  esta- 
blished, it  bad  no  one  more  willing  to  act  as 
foster-father  to  those  gentlemen  who  wore  at- 
tempting to  put  the  plan  before  the  world,  than 
Professor  Donaldson.  He  could  not  forget  tho 
way  in  which,  not  assuming  the  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  the  society,  Mr.  Donaldson  lent  bis 
valuable  aid  to  it.  The  society  did  certainly  owe 
very  much  to  Professor  Donaldson. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  James  Wylson  proposed,  that  the  best 
thanks  of  the  society  be  given  to  Mr.  Wyatt  Pap- 
worth,  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  Dictionary,  and 
to  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  the  hon.  secretary  for  Corre- 
spondence, for  their  services  during  the  past  year. 
The  subscribers  were  deeply  indebted,  indeed,  to 
these  gentlemen  for  their  services.  They  had 
shown  their  devotion  to  the  art  in  giving  their 
time  and  services  to  the  society  ; and  by  their  con- 
duct they  set  a noble  example  to  young  and  rising 
men  in  the  profession. 

Mr.  Martineau  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Martiueau  moved,  that  the  thauks  of^  the 
society  be  given  to  Mr.  Good  and  Mr.  Aitchison, 
for  their  services  as  auditors  during  the  past  year; 
and  that  Mr.  J.  Jennings  and  Mr.  J.  Norton  be 
requested  to  accept  the  office  of  auditors  during 
the  ensuing  year;  and  that  the  best  thanks  of  Uie 
society  be  given  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  Britibli 
Architects  for  the  use  of  their  rooms  for  the  pre- 
sent meeting. 

Mr.  Octavius  Hansard  seconded  the  motion. — 
Uniuiiraously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  J.  W,  I’apworth  moved  a vote  of  warm 
thanks  to  the  Cliairraan. 

This  was  carried  by  acclamation.  The  Chair- 
man returned  thauks,  and  the  meeting  separated. 


” That  this  meeting  sincerely  regrets  that  Professor 
Donaldson  should  be  obliged  to  release  himself  from  the 
duties  of  honorary  treasurer,  and  desires  to  express  the 
very  best  thanks  of  the  Society  for  his  valuable  services 
during  a period  of  thirteen  years,  both  as  treasurer,  and 
as  an  active  member  of  the  committee ; and  that  Professor 
Sydney  Smirke,  R.A.,  be  requested  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  the  office.” 

The  energy  and  attention  which  Professor  Donald- 
son had  always  displayed,  and  still  displayed,  in 
the  profession,  were  most  remarkable ; and  long 
might  this  continue ! It  must  be  a matter  of 
regret  that  he  was  at  the  present  time  labouring 
under  illness,  which,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  would 
prove  but  of  a very  temporary  character;  but 
still  it  rendered  it  impossible  that  the  committee 
should  insist  upon  his  continuing  in  the  office  of 
treasurer  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Papwortli  seconded  the  motion. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  JAMES-THE-LESS,  GAR- 
DEN-STREET, WESTMINSTER. 

Tins  church,  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
G.  E.  Street,  and  now  approaching  completion, 
consists  of  a nave  and  chancel,  with  north  and 
south  aisles  to  both.  It  has  a detached  steeple, 
forming  ante-porch,  with  porch  connecting  it  with 
the  north  aisle.  There  is  a vestry  on  the  south  side 
of  chancel  aisle.  The  nave  is  25  feet  G inches  wide, 
and  58  feet  long;  the  aisles  12  feet  6 inches  ^yide, 
and  the  chancel  20  feet  by  37  feet.  The  height, 
to  the  centre  of  the  boarded  ceiling  in  nave,  is 

44  feet;  to  the  centre  of  groining  in  chancel,  it  is 
31  feet : the  height  of  the  tower,  from  floor  to  the 
top  of  cornice,  is  89  feet,  and  the  slated  spire  is 

45  feet,  making  a total  of  134  feet. 

The  church  is  built  by  the  daughters  of  tho  late 
Bishop  (Monk)  of  Gloucester,  who  was  a canon  of 
Westminster,  as  a memorial  to  him. 

Mr.  Myers  is  the  builder,  and  his  contract  for 
the  building  was  5,600Z.  This,  however,  did 
not  include  the  pulpit,  screens,  inlaying,  nave 
seats,  painting  on  roof  and  walls,  or  stained 
glass. 

The  nave  roof  is  being  elaborately  painted  by 
Messrs. Clayton  & Bell, from  the  architect’s  designs. 
The  east  wall  of  the  nave  is  to  be  adorned  with  a 
fresco  by  Mr,  G.  F,  Watts,  upon  which  he  is  already 
at  work.  The  subject  is  a sitting  figure  of  our 
Lord,  surrounded  by  angels,  &c.,  on  a gold 
ground ; and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  work 
will  be  worthy  of  Mr.  Watts’s  very  high 
reputation. 

The  walls  are  of  brick  inside  and  out ; — red  and 
black.  The  stonework  is  Morpeth  stone  outside  and 
Box  stone  inside.  The  navecolumns  arc  of  Aberdeen 
granite,  the  remainder  of  Devonshire  marble.  The 
seats  are  all  to  be  open,  and  of  oak.  The  screens 
round  the  chancel  are  to  be  of  iron  and  brass, 
and  are  being  manufactured  by  Mr.  Leaver,  ot 
Maidenhead,  who  has  also  in  hand  the  arrange- 
ments for  lighting,  which  are,  we  believe,  of  a 
novel  kind. 

At  some  future  day  it  is  hoped  to  complete  the 
work  by  the  creation  of  a parsonage  on  one  side  of 
the  church,  and  schools  on  the  other,  as  shown  in 
the  engraving.  At  present,  however,  the  church 
is  surrounded  by  small  houses  on  all  sides  but  the 
north. 

The  carving  has  all  been  done  from  the  archi- 
tect’s design,  and  modelled  by  Mr.  W.  Pearce; 
and  is  very  creditable  to  him.  The  pulpit,  which 
is  to  be  richly  sculptured  with  figures  and  sub- 
jects, is  in  the  bauds  of  Mr.  Farmer.  Messrs.  Clay- 
ton & Bell  have  in  hand  the  glass  for  the  apse 
windows  (types  and  antitypes)  and  for  three  of 
the  aisle  windows. 

The  church  promises  to  take,  when  completed, 
a place  amongst  the  most  satisfactory  works  of 
the  day. 
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THE  LABOUR  QUESTION. 

London. — As  we  stated  last  week,  a certain 
additional  number  of  the  leading  builders  adopted, 
on  Saturday  last,  the  system  of  payment  by  the 
hour.  The  operatives  submitted  to  the  masters, 
as  a compromise,  the  following  resolution : — 

“ That,  seeing  the  determination  of  the  master  builders 
to  enforce  the  half-holiday,  we,  the  masons,  accept  6&. 
for  the  first  five  days  often  hours,  and  3s.  [for  Saturday! 
hut  to  leave  work  at  t\velve  o’clock  on  Saturdays.” 

The  masters  refused  this  offer,  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  already  lost  thousands  in  conse- 
quenco  of  there  being  no  definite  meaning  attached 
to  the  term  "a  day’s  labour,”  and  the  eflbrts  of 
the  unions  to  reduce  it  to  nine  hours.  They 
stated,  that  if  they  accepted  this  compromise  of 
payment  by  the  day,  the  question  would  he  just 
as  it  was  last  year  and  at  the  beginning  of  this, 
and  that  before  six  months  elapsed  there  would  be 
a repetition  of  the  old  strikes  in  favour  of  the 
nine-hours  movement. 

The  Masons’  Committee,  upon  this,  withdrew 
all  their  men  from  every  firm  in  London  who 
would  not  pay  on  the  terras  of  the  compromise 
offered  by  them.  The  bricklayers,  we  believe, 
have  struck  also. 

The  Master-Builders’  Association  met  at  the 
Freemasons’  Tavern  on  Thursday  last,  but  we 
were  unable  to  obtain  any  information  whatever 
as  to  the  resolution  come  to.  We  find  it  occa- 
sionally stated,  very  erroneously,  that  the  Builder 
is  “a  journal  wholly  in  the  interest  of  the  masters,” 
— that  “the  Builder  represents  the  masters,”  and 
so  forth.  In  truth,  from  the  officials  of  the  Asso- 
ciation we  can  seldom  obLain  the  slightest  in- 
formation. To  speak  plainly,  if  we  thought  that 
the  masters,  as  individuals,  displayed  the  same 
amount  of  stupidity  (must  we  call  it)  in  dealing 
with  their  men  as  the  Association  have  shown  on 
more  than  one  occasion  in  communication  with 
U.S,  we  should  view  with  less  astonishment  the 
foolish  and  suicidal  acts  of  the  men.  But  we 
know  it  is  not  so. 

Stockport. — Several  public  or  private  works, 
which  have  been  in  the  course  of  erection  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  borough,  have  been  suddenly 
brought  to  a stand  by  the  strike  of  the  brick- 
layers and  labourers — in  number,  perhaps,  about 
eighty.  ^ 

Birmingham. — The  whip-makers  here  are  on 
strike  against  the  initiation  of  women  into  the 
art  and  mystery  of  whip-makiug.  The  female 
poor  are  to  be  pitied.  With  a lamentable  want  of 
remunerative  branches  of  employment,  almost  all 
their  attempts  to  better  their  condition  by  sharing 
in  the  monopoly  of  the  male  sex,  however  suitable 
the  employment,  are  sure  to  be  met  with  ungal- 
lant resistance.  Only  let  a woman  uusex  herself 
by  the  assumption  of  male  attire,  and  many  good 
sources  of  livelihood  are  open  to  her  without  let 
or  hinderauce — till  found  out;  and  then  her  occu- 
pation is  gone,  and  the  resumption  of  female 
attire  brings  with  it  a great  reduction  of  wages, 
and  a restricted  sphere  of  industry.  Why  should 
this  he  so  ? In  toe  case  of  whip-making,  which 
would  appear  to  be  not  unsuitable  to  women,  even 
though  they  should  succeed  in  obtaining  a share  of 
the  work ; and  do  it  as  well,  too,  as  the  men  j doubt- 
less they  will  still  earn  far  less  wages,  unless  they 
disguise  themselves  in  male  attire, — in  every  way 
a very  unfair  mode  of  treating  poor  women, 
say  we. 

No  arrangement  having  been  come  to 
between  the  Leeds  bricklayers  and  the  brick- 
layers’ labourers  and  their  employers,  a large 
number  of  the  men  turned  out  on  strike.  About 
500  bricklayers  and  a similar  number  of  labourers 
left  off  work,  and  the  eSect  of  the  strike  was  to 
interfere  with  tbe  erection  of  the  New  Midland 
Hotel,  the  new  Corn  Exchange,  and  other  build- 
ings in  course  of  erection.  A day  or  two  after- 
wards, however,  the  bricklayers  agreed  to  accept 
the  masters’  offer  of  payment  by  the  hour,  and 
the  employers  subsequently  offered  to  pay  the 
labourers  4d.  per  hour  (as  they  still  declined  to 
come  in)  instead  of  3^d.,  as  previously  offered] 
but  tbc  men  at  once  determined  to  adhere  to 
their  demand  of  3s.  6d.  per  day,  or  11.  per 
week.  The  consequence  has  been,  that,  though 
the  bricklayers  are  willing  to  end  the  dispute, 
they  are  unable  to  commence  work  because 
the  labourers  refuse  to  accept  tbe  terms  pro- 
posed.  At  a meeting  of  the  committee  of  the 

various  building  trades  of  Leeds,  held  at  the 
Temperance  Booms,  in  York-street,  on  Friday 
night,  7th  June,  a petition  was  ordered  to  be 
despatched  to  Parliament  in  favour  of  Mr.  Mae- 
kinnon’s  bUl  for  settling  labour  disputes  by  arbi- 
tration instead  of  strikes. 

B'ewoastle-upoti>Bgnc.~ThQ  joiners  and  car- 
penters of  Newcastle  and  Gateshkd  have  obtained 


from  twenty  of  their  employers  the  reduction  of 
half  an  hour’s  labour  per  day,  for  which  they 
have  been  agitating.  It  is  stated  that  there  are 
only  two  firms  who  refuse  to  grant  the  con- 
cession, 

Edinlurgh.  — The  master  builders  of  Edin- 
burgh have  resolved  to  accede  to  tbe  terms 
of  the  operatives, — namely,  fifty-one  hours’  work 
per  week ; the  payment,  if  we  understand 
rightly,  being  less  in  proportion;  and,  at  a 
general  meeting  of  the  operative  masons  of 
Edinburgh  and  Leith,  the  following  resolution 
has  been  unanimously  agreed  to  : — “ That  we  con- 
sider the  lock-out  at  an  end,  and  resolve  to 
resume  work  on  Monday  on  the  fifty-one  hours 
system.”  The  master  builders  advertise  that  they 
are  willing  to  accept  of  workmen  on  the  nine 
hours  system  at  any  of  the  works  in  Edinburgh. 
The  strike  has  now  lasted  for  three  months,  having 
begun  on  the  1st  of  March.  The  hours  of  the 
men  will  now  be  from  six  to  nine,  ten  to  one,  and 
two  to  five  on  the  first  five  days  of  the  week, 
and  from  six  to  nine  and  ten  to  one  on  Saturdays. 


BLIND  LEADERS  ON  THE  LABOUR 
QUESTION. 

Sir, — “Advance  of  income  and  reduction  of 
hours  of  labour  are  clearly  the  only  means  by  which 
the  operative  classes  can  be  elevated — can  either 
reduce  sickness,  lengthen  life,  or  cultivate  their 
moral  nature so  saith  Mr.  George  Potter,  in  his 
new  manifesto,  on  behalf  of  the  nine  hours’  move- 
ment.* Possibly  the  assertion  may  apply  in  some 
degree  to  those  trades  which  are  underpaid,  or  in 
which  the  hours  of  labour  are  far  too  long,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  bakers  j but  the  building  opera- 
tives have  yet  to  show  that  theg  suffer  from  tbe 
evils  endured  by  others.  But  in  either  case  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  assertion  is  not  based  ou 
sound  conclusions ; because  the  (mere  increase  of 
wages  and  reduction  of  hours  of  labour  are  not 
"the  means  by  which  the  operative  classes 
can  be  elevated.”  Such  a theory  is  dangerous  to 
all  social  progress.  According  to  this  principle, 
the  highly-paid  miners  and  colliers  of  the  northern 
districts  ought  to  be  the  most  elevated  in  the 
social  scale  of  tbe  working  classes;  but  the  late  re- 
ports of  the  Education  Commissioners  prove  the 
case  to  be  otherwise.  Mr.  M'Culloch  says  truly, 
in  his  treatise  on  “Wages  and  Laboui-,”  that 
“ though  tbe  rate  of  wages,  whether  estimated  in 
money  or  in  commodities,  depends  on  the  propor- 
tion between  capital  and  labour,  the  condition  of 
the  labourers  is  not  determined  by  that  rate  only, 
but  partly  by  it,  and  partly  also,  and  perhaps 
principally,  by  the  mode  in  which  they  expend 
their  wages ; that  is,  by  theii'  peculiar  tastes  and 
habits  in  regard  to  necessaries,  conveniences,  and 
amusements.  Every  one, indeed, is  aware  that  work- 
people with  IBs.,  20s.,  and  2-ls.  per  week,  are  fre- 
quently much  better  off  thau  others  with  288.,  30s., 
and  36s.  per  week,  though  the  families  of  the  former 
be  quite  as  large  as  those  of  the  latter.”  The 
Rev.  John  Clay  states  that,  “In  this  country,  and 
at  this  time  £18553,  ought  to  be  felt  as  a grief 
and  a reproach,  demanding  anxious  attention, 
that  the  material  prosperity  of  the  industrious 
classes  should  be  so  constantly  accompanied  by  the 
moral  degradation  of  a large  portion  of  them.  In 
the  tendencies  and  habits  of  many  of  our  artisans 
and  labourer-s,  there  must  be  something  deeply 
wrong,  when  what  should  have  been  for  their 
wealth  is  to  them  an  occasion  of  falling.”  When 
one  considers  the  immense  sums  annually  wasted 
by  the  working  classes  in  vicious  and  impoverish- 
ing indulgences,  it  is  not  surprising  that  their 
coudition  should  be  so  bad  as  they  represent  it  to 
be.  High  wages  and  limited  hours  of  labour  will 
not  of  themselves  ensure  the  results  which  Mr. 
Potter  assumes,  unless  the  operatives  endeavour 
first  to  reform  themselves.  As  Mr.  Smiles  well 
declares, — “ The  ability  to  earn  money  Ijy  skilled 
labour  does  not  necessarily  bring  with  it  either 
wisdom  or  prudence.” 

Mr.  Potter  should  remember,  that  the  power  to 
elevate  themselves  resides  in  the  people ; and  if 
from  indifference,  ignorance,  or  wilfulness,  they 
do  not  avail  themselves  of  it,  they  should  not  lay 
the  blame  on  capital. 

The  true  means  by  which  the  working  classes 
may  be  elevated  is  the  practice  of  frugality,  tem- 
perance, and  prudence.  Working  men  should 
recollect  that  they  are  the  great  employers  of 
labour — far  more  so  than  the  much-abused  c.api- 
talists; — for  the  great  majority  of  our  bakers, 
butchers,  grocers,  clothiers,  and  other  trades — and 


* “The  Labour  Question;  an  Address  to  Capitalists 
and  Employers  of  the  Buildiiiu  Trades;  bcine  a few  Reasons 
In  behalf  of  a Reduction  nf  the  Hours  of  Labour.”  By 
George  Potter.  London  • R.  Tilling,  Rochester-row, 


through  them  almost  every  other  profession  in  the 
kingdom — are  dependent  on  the  wages  of  the 
working  men  for  existence.  If  the  w’orking  classes 
desire — as  they  most  assuredly  do  — to  elevate 
their  condition,  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  one, 
if  not  the  principal,  way  of  doing  so  is  by  the 
proper  expending  of  their  wages.  Wages,  when 
properly  expended,  teud  to  increase  the  means  of 
employment  for  others;  who,  being  thus  witlidrawu 
from  comiietition  in  the  labour  market,  lessen  the 
number  of  the  unemployed,  and  thereby  tend  to 
increase  tbe  rate  of  wages. 

If  the  10,000,000?.  annually  expended  by  the 
operative  classes  ou  intoxicating  drinks  were  de- 
voted to  the  purch.ase  of  clothes,  furniture,  food, 
&c.;  not  only  would  the  position  of  the  operatives 
be  materially  improved,  but  thousands  now  idling 
from  want  of  employment  would  obtain  plenty  of 
work,  and  in  their  turn  employ  others.  No  class 
can  stand  by  itself.  Society  is  as  a chain,  the 
links  of  which  are  riveted  together;  and  if  but 
one  link  be  broken,  the  w’hole  is  rendered  useless. 
When  the  writer  of  this  address  throws  the  whole 
blame  of  the  present  condition  of  working  men  on 
the  employers,  he  utters  statements  which  are,  as 
a rule,  utterly  untrue.  The  regeneration  of  the 
people  is  not  the  task  of  the  government,  or  of  the 
aristocracy,  or  of  the  capitalists,  but  of  the  people 
themselves. 

Wealth,  prosperity,  and  happiness  are  matters 
beyond  the  reach  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  of  muni- 
cipal laws,  trade  regulations,  or  strikes.  “Hud 
such  things  been  within  the  power  of  govern- 
ments to  confer  (or  combinations  to  obtain),  there 
c.anuot  be  a doubt  that  we  should  long  since  have 
possessed  them  .all  in  abundance.  They  are  to  be 
worked  out  solely  by  our  own  exertions.  We  find 
under  the  same  government,  and  subject  to  tbe 
same  laws,  that  some  men  are  rich  and  prosperous, 
while  others  are  poor  aud  miserable.” — {Blsdell  on 
Boverty.)  The  time,  energy,  and  wealth  expended 
by  the  operative  builders  of  the  kingdom,  and  by 
those  who  have  supported  them  during  the  agita- 
tions, disputes,  and  strikes  of  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  would,  if  properly  expended,  have  gouc 
very  far  to  secure  those  advantages  which  Mr. 
Potter  declares  to  be  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
his  followers.  If  they  were  wise,  they  would  take 
warning  by  the  past,  and  adopt  more  seusiblo  plans 
for  the  future. 

While  admitting  the  value  of  good  wages  and 
moderate  hours  of  labour  as  an  important  element 
in  the  elevation  of  the  people,  it  must  bo  stated — 
firmly  and  distinctly — that  the  man  who  declares 
that  these  two  things  are  the  means  by  which 
such  a result  can  be  obtained  is  unworthy  of  con- 
fidence, especially  when  his  teachings  tend  to 
create  division  between  employers  and  employed, 
to  widen  breaches  already  existing,  and  to  lure 
the  misguided  and  unreflecting  working  man  into 
the  fearful  vortex  of  a strike. 

Kettering.  John  PLUiiiiEE. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Hornsey. — Park  Chapel,  Crouch  End,  Hornsey, 
was  reopened  on  Suuday,  the  2 Ith  ult.,  after  hclug 
considerably  enlarged  and  otherwise  improved. 
The  alterations  consist  of  an  additional  building 
on  the  south  side,  36  feet  by  35  feet ; beyond  which, 
on  the  west,  is  an  open  arcade,  supporting  an  upper 
corridor,  leading  to  the  west  end  gallery,  the  length 
of  new  building,  and  5 feet  6 inches  wide.  The 
interior  of  chapel  now  is  on  plan  in  the  form  of 
a “H*  Tbe  new  part  forms  the  stem  or  trunk, 
consisting  of  three  bays  similar  to  tbe  original 
ones.  Between  the  two  southernmost  buttresses, 
on  the  eastern  front,  is  a moulded  and  enriched 
porch  doorway,  executed  in  stone,  which  leads  to 
a corridor  6 feet  wide : at  the  end  of  this  is  the  new 
stone  staircase  to  galleries,  one  of  which  is  at  the 
southern  end,  above  the  corridor ; the  other  at  the 
western  end.  From  this  corridor  access  is  al«o 
obtained  to  aisles  of  ground-floor.  Most  of  the 
timbers  of  the  roof  arc  exposed  to  view,  and 
stained  and  varnished.  The  materials  used  in  the 
new  part  arc  brick,  Bath  stone  dressings  and  rag, 
Ac.  The  height  from  floor  to  ceiling  is  36  feet. 
The  accommodation  is  for  750  persons.  The  whole 
cost,  including  boundary-walls,  will  be  1,335/. 
The  architects  were  Messrs.  Lander  & Bedells,  of 
London;  the  builders,  Messrs.  W.  Hill  & Son, 
also  of  London. 

Martham  {Norfolk). — The  work  of  restoration 
which  has  been  going  on  for  the  last  five  or  six 
years  in  Martham  Church  is  now  nearly  com- 
plete : the  stone  carving  is  also  nearly  finished 
in  the  chancel,  after  occupying  some  considerable 
time;  being  of  a delicate  character,  and  copied 
from  natural  flowers  plucked  from  revered  spots 
in  tho  Holy  Land,  such  as  the  altar  over  tho 
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Holy  Sepulchre,  tho  Tomb  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
EacbeTs  Tomb  (Jericho),  Jacob's  Well,  and  many 
other  places  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Other  parts 
of  the  carving  represent  the  Parables  of  our 
Saviour.  The  whole  of  the  carving  is  carried  out, 
with  scriptural  allusions  as  far  as  possible,  by 
Mr.  H.  Earp,  of  London.  Mr.  Philip  Boyce  is  the 
architect,  under  whose  superintendence  the  resto- 
ration have  been  carried  out,  and  the  nature  of  the 
work  has  necessitated  his  presence  to  a great  ex- 
tent. The  builders  are  chiefly  from  Yarmouth. 

Lichfield. — In  the  nave  of  the  cathedral  has 
been  erected  a baptismal  font,  the  gift  of  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  H.  Howard ; it  has  been  put  up  partially 
under  the  first  bay  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave 
arches,  eastward  of  the  north-west  tower  arch.  On 
plan  it  is  not  an  octagon,  but  a square  with  its 
corners  off".  Each  side  of  the  square  has  on  it  a 
sculptured  scriptural  subject  in  high  relief,  and 
each  corner  is  deeply  sunk  and  filled  with  figures. 
The  material  employed  is  chiefly  Caen  stone,  but 
with  a considerable  proportion  of  marble  and 
alabaster.  The  upper  mouldings  are  enriched 
with  a diaper  of  carved  water-lilies,  worked  out  of 
a delicate  pink  alabaster.  The  four  panels  of  the 
font  represent  the  following  sculptured  subjects : — 

1.  “ The  Entry  into  the  Ark.”  2.  “ The  Passage 
of  the  Red  Sea.”  3.  “ The  Baptism  of  our  Lord.” 

4.  “ The  Resurrection  of  our  Lord.”  The  figure 
subjects  are  as  follows  : — 1.  “ The  Virgin  Mary.” 

2.  Saint  Peter.”  3.  “St.  Helen.”  4.  “St. 
Chad,  the  first  Bishop  of  Lichfield.”  The  bowl  is 
supported  on  a central  and  four  detached  marble 
columns.  The  centre  column  is  of  Galway  green, 
and  the  four  detached  columns  are  of  brocadillo. 
The  whole  of  the  caps  are  also  highly  carved,  and 
round  the  panels  are  twenty-four  smaller  marble 
columns,  composed  of  French  marbles  and  the 
HerbYshIre  fossil,  with  carved  capitals,  the  former 
supporting  the  upper  mouldings,  and  the  latter  the 
arches  of  the  panels.  It  stands  elevated  2 feet. 

G inches  above  the  level  of  the  nave  floor,  upon  a 
pyramid  of  yellow  Mansfield  stone  steps,  the 
sculptured  subjects  being  level  with  the  eye.  It 
was  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Slater,  of  London,  archi- 
tect i and  executed  by  Mr.  J.  Forsyth,  of  London. 

Harrogate. — Mr.  H.  Horner's  tender  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Faculty  Commissioners  for  the 
whole  of  the  alterations  and  enlargement  of  High 
Harrogate  Church.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Lockwood. 

YorJe. — Till)  foundation-stone  of  St.  Peter’s 
Chapel,  York,  has  been  laid  on  a site  adjoining  the 
school  of  St.  Peter  at  Clifton,  near  York ; to  ac- 
commodate at  least  300  pupils  belonging  to  that 
institution  and  other  persons, — in  all,  400.  The 
chapel  will  he  of  the  Geometrical  Decorated  style 
of  architecture.  Its  internal  length  will  be  90  feet, 
and  width  31  i feet.  The  height  from  the  fioor  to 
the  apex  of  the  roof  will  be  43  feet,  and  there  will 
be  a pentagonal-sided  apse.  The  building  will  be 
divided  into  five  bays,  exclusive  of  the  pentagonal 
apse,  towards  the  Clifton-road.  There  will  be  a 
communication  from  the  school  by  a lobby  8 feet 
0 inches  wide,  over  which  will  be  erected  an  organ 
gallery  opening  into  the  chapel  by  a double  arcade. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  chapel  will  be  a bell-turret 
for  one  bell.  The  roof  will  be  opeu-timbered, 
stained,  and  varnished.  The  windows  will  be  of 
two-lights  each,  filled  in  with  cathedral  glass,  and 
ornamented  with  coloured  margins.  The  exterior 
will  bo  faced  with  Bradford  sets,  and  the  masonry 
of  the  windows  will  be  executed  in  Ancaster  atone. 
The  aisles  will  be  paved  with  Staffordshire  tiles, 
and  the  chapel  heated  with  hot-water  apparatus. 
The  seats  will  be  of  deal,  open,  and  stained  and 
varnished.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Atkinson, 
ofYork,  but  the  contracts,  according  to  the  York 
Herald,  havQ  not  yet  been  let. 

Xeerf.y. — The  foundation-stone  of  a now  Wes- 
leyan Chapel  has  been  laid  at  Leeds.  The  new' 
edifice  is  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
inhabitants  resident  in  the  districts  of  Sheepscar, 
Little  London,  Chapeltown-road,  <S:c.  The  site  of 
the  chapel  is  a vacant  plot  of  ground  on  the  Chapel- 
town-road, between  the  barracks  and  Roscoe-place, 
and  the  superintendence  of  the  erection  of  the 
edifice  has  been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Pritchett  & 
Son,  of  York,  architects.  The  chapel  (with  the 
nave  and  transept)  will  be  in  the  late  Decorated 
period  of  the  Gothic  style,  and  will  accommodate 
600  persons  on  the  ground-floor,  400  in  the  gal- 
leries, the  latter  of  wliich  are  to  be  supported  by 
light  iron  pillars.  Behind  the  chapel  there  will 
he  a lecture-room  to  accommodate  150  persona, 
three  class-rooms,  and  a chapel-keeper’s  house. 
The  cost  of  the  chapel  (exclusive  of  the  land,  and 
also  of  the  tower,  and  the  paving  and  flagging) 
will  he  about  3,000Z.  If  the  tower  be  added,  there 
will  be  an  additional  expenditure  of  230Z.  The 
paving,  flagging,  and  fencing  will  occasion  a fur- 
ther cost  of  500/. 


Hull. — The  foundation-stone  of  St.  Luke’s 
Church,  Hull,  was  laid  on  30th  ult.  The  new 
edifice  will  comprise  a nave,  north  and  south 
aisles,  and  at  the  east  end  a chancel,  vestry,  and 
tower,  with  a small  gallery.  The  tower  is  at  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  church.  The  entire  edifice 
will  be  built  with  red  and  black  bricks,  with  stone 
tracings,  in  the  Early  Gothic  style,  and  with  in- 
ternal fittings  of  deal,  stained  and  varnished. 
Tlie  accommodation  will  be  for  about  900  persons. 
The  foundations  of  the  tower  and  spire  are  being 
put  in,  hut  the  superstructure  cannot  be  erected 
unless  sufficient  funds  come  in.  It  is  des^ired, 
if  possible,  to  secure  land  at  the  west  ena  for 
the  erection  of  schools.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
church  itself  is  about  3,100/.,  exclusive  of  tower 
and  spire.  Miss  Broadley  has  presented  the  site, 
valued  at  1,000/.,  and  the  value  of  the  present 
St.  Luke’s  Church  is  estimated  at  another_l,000/. 
Several  large  sums  have  been  obtained  in  sub- 
scriptions. Tlic  builders  are  Messrs.  Simpson  & 
Malone,  of  Hnll ; the  architect,  Mr.  R.  K.  Blessley, 
of  London ; and  the  clerk  of  the  works,  Mr.  Kerhy, 
of  Hull.  , , 

Kirkby  Wharfe.—'ThQ  parish  church  here, 
which  has  been  restored,  in  memory  of  the  late 
Lord  Londesborough,  was  reopened  for  divine 
worship  on  the  25th  of  April.  The  edifice  has 
been  restored,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
George  Shaw,  of  Saddleworth,  architect.  In  re- 
storing the  church,  it  was  considered  best  to  adopt 
the  Middle  or  Decorated  style  for  the  new  portion 
of  building  required;  and  the  present  north  aisle, 
east  window  of  chancel,  south  aisle  windows,  and 
porch,  with  the  additions  to  the  tower,  have  been 
carried  out  in  that  style.  The  upper  part  of  the 
tower  has  been  rebuilt  in  the  Perpendicular  style, 
in  which  it  was  originally  erected.  The  roofs, 
which  are  all  new,  are  open  timbered,  and  those 
of  the  chancel,  the  nave,  the  north  aisle,  and  the 
chapel,  all  dift'er  in  design.  The  benches  are  of 
oak,  with  standards,  and  open.  The  inner  porch 
door  is  carved  in  an  interlacing  conventional 
foliage,  to  assimilate  with  the  Norman  archway. 
All  the  woodwork  has  been  executed  under  the 
care  of  the  architect,  and  is  stained  to  correspond 
with  the  old  carved  oak,  for  which  this  church  is 
noted.  This  ancient  work,  belonging  to  the  Tudor 
period,  and  representing  scenes  from  in-door  and 
out-door  life,  with  symbols  of  the  Passion,  and 
armorial  hearings,  is  now  contained  in  the  panels 
of  the  screens  of  the  north  chapel,  which  has 
been  fitted  up  as  the  family  pew  of  Lord  Londcs- 
borough.  The  chancel  end  of  the  church  is 
enriched  by  the  memorial  east  window  and  the 
drapery  underneath,  all  worked  by  Lady  Loncles- 
borough,  assisted  by  the  Hon.  Miss  Denison  and 
the  Hon.  Miss  Augusta  Denison,  in  memory  of  the 
liite  Lord  Londesborough;  who,  in  his  lifetime, 
attended  this  church,  and  is  buried  in  the  family 
vault  outside.  The  window  was  done  by  M. 
Ciipronnier,  of  Brussels.  The  subject  is  the 
Crucifixion.  In  the  central  panel  is  our  Saviour 
on  the  Cross,  with  Mary  Magdalen  embracing  His 
feet;  on  the  left  panel,  the  Virgin,  supported  by 
the  other  Mary;  on  the  right,  St.  John,  with  the 
Roman  Centurion;  in  the  background,  several 
other  figures, — with  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  be- 
neath a lowering  sky,  which  just  begius  to 
brighten  at  the  distant  horizon.  The  time  is 
iraraediately  before  the  death  of  our  Lord.  In 
the  tracery  above  are  two  angels,  hearing  away 
the  instruments  of  the  Passion  j and  at  the  top  is 
the  Lamb,  surrounded  by  foliage. 


lights  in  the  window,  each  about  12  feet  high  by 
2 feet  broad.  In  the  dexter  compartment  is  a 
figure  of  David  lamenting  the  death  of  Jonathan  ; 
and,  in  the  sinister,  a figm-e  of  our  Saviour,  with  a 
child  in  his  arms.  These  figures  are  placed  under 
canopies.  The  armorial  bearings  of  the  Burnes 
family  are  blazoned  within  quatrefoil  spaces,  and 
the  other  portions  of  the  window  are  filled  with 
ornamentation.  The  window  is  not  yet  placed  in 
the  cathedral. 

Falkirk  Chirck. — The  late  Mr.  James  Russel 
(younger),  of  Blackbraes,  having  signified  his 
intention,  some  time  before  his  death,  of  present- 
ing to  the  heritors  a stained-glass  window  for 
the  parish  church;  bis  trustees,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  his  widow,  resolved  to  carry  out  the  in- 
tention, and  an  order  was  accordingly  given  for 
the  execution  of  the  work,  which  was  intrusted 
to  Messrs.  Ballantine  & Allan,  of  Edinburgh.  The 
glass,  according  to  the  Falkirk  Herald,  has  now 
arrived,  and  is  in  course  of  being  fitted  in.  Tlio 
windows  in  the  north  gable  are  protected  exter- 
nally by  wire  gauze,  which  detracts  from  their 
effectiveness,  while  the  same  object  is  attained 
in  the  new  by  rolled  plate-glass  placed  externally 
to  the  design.  The  centre  compartment,  which 
is  circular,  is  occupied  with  a painting  of  the  burn- 
ing bush,  with  the  motto,  Hec  tamen  consumehatxir 
(“  Nor  yet  was  it  consumed  ”)  ; and  the  surround- 
ing divisions  are  filled  with  geometrical  figures 
and  ornamental  tracings.  The  corresponding 
window  is  being  fitted  up  at  the  same  time  in  a 
somewhat  similar  style,  the  cost  being  provided 
by  general  subscription.  It  will  contain  two 
mottoes,  viz., — “ On  earth  peace  and  good  will  to 
man and  “ Glory  to  God  in  the  highest.”  There 
are  only  two  windows  remaining  unadorned,  and 
they  arc  smaller  than  those  completed. 


STAINED  GLASS. 
Church,  Heyxvood.— 


St.  Luke's  Church,  Heywood. — This  large 
church  is  now  in  a forward  state,  and  already 
several  painted  windows  are  contemplated.  The 
whole  of  the  Fenton  chapel  will  be  filled  with 
painted  glass  by  Capronnier,  of  Brussels,  and 
others.  A three-light  window  in  the  south  nave 
aisle  will  be  filled  with  painted  glass  from  designs 
made  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell.  The  great 
east  window  of  seven  lights  has  been  examined  by 
an  eminent  firm,  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
raise  the  sum  of  from  700/.  to  800/.  required  to 

qil  it, The  east  window  of  St.  James’s  Church, 

Heywood,  has  just  been  filled  with  stained  glass 
by  Messrs.  Hardman,  of  Birmingham,  at  the  cost 
of  300  guineas. 

Glasgoio  Cathedral. — The  first  of  a series  of 
stained-glass  windows  for  the  chapter-house  of 
Glasgow  Cathedral  has  just  been  completed  by 
Mr.  James  Ballantine.  It  is  to  be  erected  by  the 
Chevalier  Burnes,  to  the  memory  of  his  brothers, 
Sir  Alexander  and  Charles,  who  fell  at  Cabool  in 
1841,  and  of  his  son,  George  Holmes,  who  met 
his  death  at  Lucknow,  in  1857,  rather  than  aban- 
don a child  whom  he  bad  rescued.  There  are  two 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Happishurgh. — New  school  buildings  have  been 
opened  here.  The  schools,  with  teacher’s  residence 
attached,  have  been  built  on  a site  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  church  and  vicarage,  and  consist  of  a 
school-room,  36  feet  by  17  feet  6 inches,  and  a 
class-room,  14  feet  by  11  feet  6 inches,  which  will 
aftbrd  accommodation  for  thirty  boys,  thirty  girls, 
and  twenty  infants.  The  schools  are  built  in 
Gothic  character,  of  red  bricks  with  white  brick 
and  stone  dressings,  relieved  by  black,  white,  and 
red  plinth  strings,  cornices,  and  arches  to  the  doors 
and  windows.  They  have  high  pitched  open- 
timbered  roofs,  affording  ventilation,  and  are 
covered  with  green  and  blue  slates  laid  in  bands 
with  an  ornamental  ridge  cresting.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  by  the  contractor,  Mr.  R. 
Burton,  of  Paston,  builder,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  Brown,  of  Norwich,  architect. 

Luton. — The  Primitive  Methodists  of  this  town 
have  resolved  to  erect  school-rooms,  capable  of 
accommodating  400  boys  and  400  girls.  The  con- 
tract has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Lewin,  of  Luton,  for 

397/. 

Birmingham. — The  following  particulars  as  to 
a new  school  here  are  taken  from  the  Midland 
Counties  Herald,  of  30th  ult.  “A  gratifying 
proof  of  the  progress  of  architectural  taste  among 
a body  froui  which  the  great  reviver  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  these  latter  days  sprang — we  mean 
the  Society  of  Friends— is  evidenced  in  a spacious 
edifice  erected  in  the  Upper  Priory  by  the  mem- 
bers of  that  highly-respectahle  portion  of  our  com- 
munity. The  building,  which  is  in  the  Early 
English  style,  is  intended  to  be  used  for  scholastic 
purposes,  delivery  of  lectures,  social  meetings,  and 
kindred  purposes.  It  consists,  on  the  ground- 
floor,  of  committee-room,  class-rooms,  offices,  &c. ; 
and  from  the  entrance  vestibule,  which  is  orna- 
mented with  chromatic  decoration  in  the  brick- 
work, a flight  of  stone  steps  leads  to  a noble  and 
well-lighted  lecture-hall  or  school-room,  about  75 
feet  long  by  38  feet  wide  and  40  feet  high,  vividly 
recalling  the  idea  of  the  ancient  trade  or  guild- 
hall. Though  plain  in  detail,  and  almost  devoid 
of  ornament,  the  effect  of  the  open-timbered  roof 
(the  principals  of  which  are  laminated)  is  very 
successful,  chiefly  depending  lipon  the  beauty  of 
its  proportious.  Light  is  admitted  by  five  lancet 
windows  at  each  end,  the  exigencies  of  the  situa- 
tion precluding  side  windows.  Many  traces  of  the 
love  of  plainness  inherent  in  the  Society — and 
which  have  evidently  cramped  the  architect — are 
visible  throughout;  but  we  trust  we  shall  be  par- 
doned, if,  while  commending  the  Building  Com- 
mittee for  what  they  have  done,  we  suggest  the 
desirability  of  carving  the  corbel  blocks  on  which 
the  principals  rest,  and  also  of  having  an  ornamental 
vergehoard  and  porch  entrance,  which  would  add 
greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  street  front.  The 
building  has  been  erected  from  the  designs  ofMr. 
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Joseph  Phelps,  of  Eldon  Chambers,  Cherry-street 
who  has  acquitted  himself  in  a most  satisfactory 
manner.  No  contract  has  been  entered  into  for 
tlie  execution  of  the  work,  which  has  been  carried 
out  under  the  supervision  of  a Building  Com- 
mittee,  at  a cost  of  about  2,OOOZ.” 
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PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

The  chief  stone  of  the  intended 
new  Public  Baths  to  be  erected  at  the  expense  of 
the  Corporation,  at  the  junction  of  Northwood- 
street  with  Livery-street,  has  been  laid  with  the 
usual  formalities  by  the  Mayor.  The  building 
according  to  the  local  Gazette,  will  comprise 
thirty-eeven  private  baths,  one  plunging  and  two 
swimming  baths,  for  men  and  women,  with  wash- 
house, boiler,  and  engine-houses,  and  attendants’ 
house.  The  women’s  department  will  be  in  the 
front  portion  of  the  building,  entered  by  a central 
doorway,  on  the  left  of  which  will  be  placed  the 
first-class,  containing  a plunging-bath  and  six 
private  baths;  and  on  the  left  will  be  the  second- 
class,  consisting  of  six  private  baths,  with  washing 
room,  attendants’  room,  &c.,  to  the  two  classes 
ilie  men  s department  will  consist  of  two  classes 
—the  first  at  the  back,  to  the  left  of  the  centre, 
containing  separate  entrance, large  swimmingbath’ 
02  feet  by  31  feet,  with  forty-seven  separate 
dressing  rooms  around  the  same,  twelve  private 
baths,  waiting-room,  attendants’  room,  &c  The 
second  class  will  be  placed  at  the  back,  to  the 
right  of  the  centre,  and  consists  of  large  swim- 
ming bath,  68  feet  by  32  feet,  with  twenty-four 
separate  dressing-rooms,  and  seventy-two  separate 
dressing-stalls,  thirteen  private  baths,  waiting- 
room,  attendants’  rooms,  &c.  The  front  will  be 
faced  with  best  red  bricks,  with  stone  dressings  • 
and  the  buildings  generally  will  be  one  story 
high,  and  lighted  from  the  roof.  The  cost,  in- 
engineer’s  work,  will  be  about 
7,500^.  The  architect  is  Mr.  William  Martin  • 
the  contractor,  Mr.  James  Wilson;  the  engineer 
Mr.^  Purnell;  the  contractor  for  the  well  and 
engine,  Mr.  William  Middleton ; and  for  sapplying 
hot-water  boilers,  and  distributing  hot  and  cold 
water,  Mr.  Hayward,  jun.,  of  Derby, 

Doncaster.— The  race  committee  have  received 
tenders  for  alterations  at  the  Grand  Stand  eiiclo- 
sure.  Messrs.  Lister  & Son,  Messrs.  Anelay,  and 
Mr.  Athron,  had  been  requested  to  furnish  esti- 
mates for  the  work  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of 
Mr.  Butterfield,  steward.  Messrs.  Anelay’s  was 
the  lowest,  at  the  sum  of  241?.  Mr.  Walker  ob- 
tained the  contract  to  furnish  apparatus  for 
seven  water-closets,  at  50?.,  including  plumber’s 
work,  &c. 

Sunslct.— On  Whit  Tuesday  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  building  for  the  Hunslet  Mechanics’ 
Institution  was  laid  by  Mr.  Alderman  Blackburn 
the  president  of  the  institution  ; and  the  event 
excited  great  interest  amongst  all  classes  of  the 
population  of  Hunslet.  The  employers  of  labour 
m the  district  have  subscribed  about  1 ‘^00? 
towards  the  necessary  funds.  The  working  classes 
have  contributed  about  300?.,  making  the  total 
sura  raised  1,500?.;  but  this  will  not  defray 
the  entire  cost  The  new  building,  as  described 
hy  the  ieeiis  Intelligencer,  will  comprise  a lec- 
ture-hall and  a reading-room  and  library,  class- 
rooms, ic.  The  design,  which  was  selected  in 
competition,  is  by  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  Leeds 
architect,  under  whose  direction  the  works  are  to 
he  earned  out.  The  building  wiU  be  of  brick 
with  stone  dressings,  m the  Italian  style  of  arebi- 
tectime;  having  at  the  four  angles  rusticated 
pilasters  from  the  ground  to  the  first  floor  ■ 
upwards  panelled  pilasters.  The  principal  entrance 
in  front  IS  formed  with  portico,  having  columns 
with  carved  caps,  surmounted  with  a semi-circular 
archivolt  having  twisted  bands  at  the  external 
angles  and  a crowning  cornice.  The  sides  of  the 
buildmg  are  formed  with  brick  pilasters  and 
doable  semi-circular  archivolts  in  brick,  with  stone 
mou’  and  sprlngingfrom  stone  impost 

lolds.  The  whole  building  is  surmounted  with  a 
stone  cornice,  having  brick  parapet  and  chamfered 
stone  coping;  the  centre  portion  of  the  two  sides 
and  the  four  angles  being  raised  to  form  Snlals  to 
the  chimneys  The  lecture-hall,  with  a small 
gallery  over  the  entrance,  will  seat  600  persons. 

The  new  poor-house  for  the  parish  of 
I erth  has  been  opened  with  about  80  inmates, 
the  house  18  capable  of  containing  200.  It  Is 
built  on  the  west  of  the  town,  at  the  side  of  the 
Glasgow  road,  and  is  surrounded  by  a considerable 

laMM  ® ™ 

Decide— A.  suspension-hridge  is  about  to  he 
weeted  across  the  Dee,  at  a spot  near  Boat  of 
Dmnet.  Lord  Huntly  has  consented  to  defray 


about  two-thirds  of  the  expense  of  the  structure, 
provided  the  remainder  be  raised  by  subscription 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  and  neighbour- 
hood,  and  others  interested. 


LINCOLNSHIRE  ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Tiie  annual  meeting  of  the  Lincolnshire  Diocesan 
Architectural  Society  was  held  this  year  at  Bourn 
the  good  people  of  which,  proud  of  the  distinc- 
tion, received  the  party  with  music,  processions, 
triumphal  arches,  and  a general  rejoicing. 

Bourn  Abbey  Church  was  visited,  and  its  archi- 
tectural features  were  explained  by  the  Rev.  E. 
Trollope,  the  secretary  to  the  Society.  A proces- 
sion was  then  formed  by  the  local  rifle  corps  and 
two  bands,  and  the  site  of  the  castle,  a portion 
of  the  foundations  of  which  building  had  been 
excavated,  was  visited;  and,  on  the  spot  formerly 
surmounted  by  its  keep,  a paper  upon  its  past 
history  was  read  by  the  rev.  secretary. 

On  the  two  days  during  which  the  meeting  was 
held,  excursions  were  made  to  various  places  in 
the  vicinity,  such  as  Dunsby,  Dowsby,  Semp- 
ringham,  Horbling,  Threekingham,  Falkingham, 
Aslackby,  Rippmgale,  &c. ; and  remarks  made  on 
the_  various  objects  of  interest  visited.  The 
Society’s  museum  was  opened  in  the  evenings 
and  meetings  held.  An  address  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Bourn  to  the  members  was  read  at  the 
first  of  these,  and  a dinner  was  partaken  of  on  the 
second  evening,  in  the  town-hall,  at  which  Sir 
John  Trollope,  hart.,  presided,  and  at  which  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  was  present.  An  address  after 
dinner  was  read,  with  reference  to  a piece  of  plate 
presented  to  the  secretary;  and  the  bishop  ex- 
pressed the  satisfaction  he  felt  in  being  able  to 
solicit  Mr.  Trollope’s  acceptance  of  a stall  iu  the 
cathedral,  and  was  glad  that  the  Society  had  felt 
itsclt  honoured  by  so  email  a mark  of  his  favour. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 


COPYRIGHT  IN  ARCHITECTURAL  WORKS. 

On  this  Friday  (14th)  Lord  Palmerston  will 
receive  a deputation  on  the  subject  of  the  Copv- 
brought  in  by  the  Attorney  General, 
the  further  progress  of  which,  important  as  it  is 
with  reference  to  the  1863  Exhibition,  is  threat- 
ened, not  because  of  any  opposition,  but  through 
the  entire  stoppage  of  all  business  by  the  recent 
debates  on  supply  and  budget  matters. 

Architects,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  are  greatly 
opposed  to  the  clause  in  the  bill  which,  while  pro- 
Jessing  to  protect  "architectural  works,”  limits 
the  meaning  of  the  term  to  "the  representation 
of  a design  for  any  building  or  part  thereof  by 
drawing  or  model;  and  legalizes,  in  words,  the 
copying  of  any  building,  or  part  of  a building,  so 
soon  as  it  is  erected,  and  re-executing  it  without 
the  consent  of  the  designer.  We  have  pointed 
out  this  contemplated  injustice  again  and  again 
A committee  appointed  by  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  to  consider  the  subject  met  late 
on  Monday  night  last,  and  agreed  on  a petition  to 
be  presented  immediately  to  the  Commons,  sirailiir 
in  prayer  to  one  presented  by  them  some  months 
ago  to  the  Lords.  It  was  further  understood  that 
they  would  take  such  steps  as  were  available  to- 
wards stopping  the  bill  altogether  if  the  clause  in 
question  were  not  amended. 


, pe  Birmingham  School— The  students  of  the 
antique  and  modelling  schools  of  the  above  school 
ot  art  have  recently  presented  to  the  modelling 
master,  Mr.  W.  H,  Sonnes,  a handsome  silver  salver 
and  cup  as  a mark  of  their  appreciation  of  his  ser- 
It  appears  that  he  has  prepared  a valuable 
set  of  diagrams  on  artistic  anatomy,  to  illustrate 
lectures  voluntarily  delivered  by  him  in  the  school, 
lie  has  also  thrown  open  his  own  private  studio 
to  the  advanced  students,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
ablmg  them  to  study  from  the  living  model  • the 
latter  being  objected  to  in  the  school  of  art  by  the 
committee.  The  committee,  in  this  matter  are 
evidently  opposing  the  best  interests  of  the  school  • 
and  we  strongly  recommend  the  members  to  profit 
by  the  le^on  taught  them  by  their  modelling- 
master.  It  is  a positive  monomania  to  object  to 
the  living  model  when  the  students  are  fit  for  it  • 
and  this  conduct  of  the  master,  himself  an  artist 
of  repute,  shows  that  some  of  the  students  are  fit 
lor  It.  It  18  at  all  times  to  be  remembered  that 
the  living  model  should  only  be  resorted  to  when 
and  where  qualified  students  require  it  for  the 
progress  of  their  studies.  When  this  is  the  case 
as  It  apparently  is  at  Birmingham,  a committee- 
man who  conscientiously  objects  to  the  living 
model  ought,  as  a matter  of  duty,  to  conscientiously 
object  to  be  a member  of  the  committee;  for  he 
18  incapable  of  nnderstanding  the  exigencies  and 
necessities  of  art  study.  We  congratulate  Mr 
Sonnes  on  his  success,  and  heartily  wish  him  a com- 
mittee who  are  capable  of  appreciating  his  ser- 
vices as  well.as  the  students  do. 

The  Leeds  School— This  flourishing  school 
has  just  held  its  annual  exhibition  in  East 
Parade.  In  1858  the  students  only  took  five 
obtained  11 ; whilst,  in 
1860,  they  received  20, -and  five  honourable  men- 
tions;  and  this  year  they  have  taken  25  out  of  the 
30  to  be  granted,  with  8 honourable  mentions,  and 
the  selection  of  10  of  the  works  for  national  com- 
petition.  With  this  rise  in  the  position  of  the 
school,  there  has  been  a corresponding  compara- 
tive  progress;  for  whilst,  in  1858,  there  were  47 
ranking  higher  than  Leeds,  and 
m 1859,  32;  in  1860,  there  were  only  11  • and 
this  year  it  is  expected  that  Leeds  will  stand  fifth 
London,  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
and  Sheffield  alone  preceding  it.  Comparing  its 
extent  and  operations  with  other  schools,  it  stands 
third ; London  having  9,397  students  under  in- 
struction, Manchester  8,422,  and  Leeds  4,000. 

K,  conducted 

hi  Mr  w Inspector,  assisted 

^^^<1  master.  During 
the  e.xhibition,  which  lasted  for  three  days,  2 000 
persons  inspected  the  students’  works. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Harrogate.— The  designs 
of  Messrs  Lockwood,  Mawsou,  k Mawson,  archi- 
tects, of  Leeds,  have  been  adopted  for  the  new 
Wesleyan  chapel  about  to  be  erected  in  Harro- 
gate.  The  budding  will  be  Italian  in  character 
and  will  accommodate  above  1,000  persons.  The 
estimated  outlay,  exclusive  of  the  land,  is  3 500? 

Newcastle:  Silverdale  Public RaU.—Semehfi\(- 
dozen  local  architects  having  complied  with  an 
invitation  from  the  managers  of  the  erection  of 
this  building  to  submit  designs,  the  shareholders 
met  on  Tuesday  last  and  resolved  upon  awarding 
guineas  to  the  design  marked 
l-aith,  which  proved  to  be  by  Mr.  Charles 
Lynam,  architect,  of  Stoke-upon-Treiit. 

Sorninglow  New  C//KrcA.~Seventeen  desio-iis 
have  been  submitted  in  competition  for  the  above 
budding.  The  committee,  after  considering  their 
merits,  selected  the  one  furnished  by  Mr.  Edward 
Holmes,  of  Birmingham 
mil  Town  JIall.-S-ir-.  I beg.  through  your 
columns,  to  cull  the  attention  of  competitoi  in 
the  above  to  the  fact,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
express  clause  that  all  designs  were  " to  be  sent 
m not  later  than  the  31st  of  May,”  several  were 
delivered  as  late  as  Mondag  and  Tuesday,  the 
3rd  and  ith  of  June.  I ask,  ought  not  these 
designs  to  be  returned  unopened  ? An  additional 
day  at  the  end  of  a competition  is  no  light  matter, 
as  those  who  have  been  compelled  to  send  in  half, 
anished  drawings  know;  and  it  is  unfair  to  allow 
to  some  what  was  not  allowed  to  all.  I cannot  but 
believe  that  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  will  take 
this  very  proper  course,  if  aU  who  have  competed 
within  the  time  represent  the  matter  to  them  in 
a proper  Lght.  A CouPEXiTon. 


PEOVIDENT  INSTITUTION  OP  BUILDERS 
POREMEN  AND  CLERKS  OP  WORKS. 
The  aiinivers^y  festival  of  this  institution  was 
celebrated  on  Thursday  evening,  the  0th  Inst  at 
the  Loudon  Tavern.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord 
Mayor  occupied  the  chair,  and  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Sheriff  Lusk,  Messrs.  Henry  Lee  (Governor), 
Wm.  Lm,  M.P.,  G.  Plncknett.  G.  Myers,  W 
Rogers,  T.  Robinson;  Lee,  Son,  & Smith;  W & 
J.  Preeman,  Hunt  &.  Stephenson,  Collins  & Stin- 
bury,  Joseph  Taylor,  Samuel  Trickett,  Richard 
Roberts,  Jeakes,  Quarm,  Clements,  Norris,  ke  kc 
Nearly  200  gentlemen  sat  down  to  dinner. 

After  the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts,— 

The  Chairman  next  said  he  had  now  to  propose 
the  toast  of  the  evening,  "Success  to  the  Pro- 
Vul  Ruilders’  Foremen  and 

Clerks  of  Works.  The  institution  was  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  its  existence  and  progress 
Its  progress  had  not  been  marked  by  that  success 
which  many  of  its  founders  believed  they  had  a 
right  to  anticipate;  but,  looking  at  the  large  and 
influential  company  assembled  that  evening  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  cause  of  their 
charity,  he  thought  he  had  a right  to  indulge  in 
a more  hopeful  augury  for  the  future.  It  was 
most  desirable,  for  their  particular  branch  of 
trade,  that  there  should  be  an  institution  of  this 
description,  which  not  only  offered  an  asylum  to 
their  necessitous  fellow-workmen,  but  also  enabled 
men  following  kindred  pursuits  to  associate  with 
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each 

improTemcnts  on  Buiklers'  foremen 

Glid'd etkt^of  ovorlia  were  intrnsted  with  matters 
nrlrcS  importance,  and  it  devolved  npon  them 
+ ^oo  lint  the  CTOfit  structures  of  their  country 
wefe  not  eJeete?  merely  for  the  proflt  of  their 
employers,  hut  should  redound  as  well  to  their 
houOTT  and  shill.  The  institution  had  also  other 
ohiects  ■ and,  besides  providing  intellectnal  amuse- 
ment and  occupation  in  leisure  hours,  made  a pro- 
vision against  what  was  called  a rainy  day.  In 
all  walks  of  life  poor  human  nature  was  subject  to 
casualties  and  vicissitudes ; and  he  knew  of  none  in 
which  men  were  in  greater  danger  of  sudden  cala- 
mity than  those  employed  in  tho  erection  ot  build, 
ings.  These  men  were  not  only  liable  to  accidents, 
hut  they  were  likewise  exposed  to  all  weathers ; 
and  it  therefore  behoved  them,  when  misfortime 
overtook  these  poor  men,  to  look  after  and  provide 
for  their  families;  or,  if  sickness  prevented  the 
man  from  following  his  occupation,  assistance 
should  be  rendered  to  him  without  compelling 
him  to  seek  other  aid.  One  other  object  the  insti- 
tution had  in  view  was,  that  foremen  and  clerks 
should  have  an  opnortunity  of  meeting  each  other, 
in  order  to  he  able  to  afford  information  to  men 
seeking  employment.  The  income  of  the  institu- 
tion was  between  3001.  and  4001.  a-year  ; and  e 
thought  that  sum  a small  amount  for  a ohavitable 
society  founded  by  so  largo  and  Influential  a body 
as  the  builders.  He,  however,  was  pleased  to  fliid 
that  the  society  had,  during  the  past  year,  afforded 
a considcrahlo  amount  of  comfort  to  niniy  poor 
persons  ? and  ho  thought,  if  greater  publicity  were 
given  to  the  society,  a larger  number  of  members 
would  be  enrolled  on  tliclr  list.  How  was  it  pos- 
sililo  for  people  to  know  the  good  the  society  was 
accomplishing,  unless  it  was  published  to  the 
world  • and  if  the  public  were  made  aware  of  it, 
he  believed  a very  large  accession  of  members 
would  be  the  consequence.  He  thought  the  society 
had  good  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  selection  ot  its 
executive  ; ns  he  perceived  by  tlie  accounts  that  it 
was  governed  by  true  principles  of  economy,  and 
did  Mt  exercise  a false  notion  of  chanty  by  giving 
away  what  it  did  not  possess.  The  institution  had 
added  out  of  its  income  150i.  a-year  to  its  funj-on 
capital ; ami,  if  this  rule  were  continued,  they 
might  expect  soon  to  realize  a siifliciont  sum, 
without  depending  so  much  as  at  present  upon 
annual  donations.  If  he  thought  he  conld  render 
the  institution  any  service  by  addressing  them  at 
greater  length,  he  would  cheerfully  do  so;  but  as 
ho  did  not  consider  any  greater  good  would  he 
efFccted  by  such  an  infliction,  be  woukl  at  once 
propose  “ Success  to  the  Institution.” 

Mr  11  Lee  (the  Governor)  proposed  the  health  of  the 
chairman,  the  Lord  Mayor.  His  lordship,  be  said  had 
always  evinced  a deep  interest  in  advancing  the  cause  of 
the  Institution  ; and  the  kind  and  ready  response  he  had 
eiven,  when  requested  to  preside  over  their  festive  hoard, 
was  another  pledge  of  his  earnestness  and  goodwill. 
The  public  prints  had  informed  tliem  how  well  and  ably 
Ins  lordship  had  acquitted  himself  in  las  magisterial 
duties  1 and  he  (Mr.  Lee)  need  not  therefore  enlarge  upon 
that  topic,  hut  would  simply  express  the  wish  that  his 
lordship  might  long  be  spared  to  give  them  the  benefit  of 
his  experience  and  enlarged  views. 

The  Chairman,  in  acknowledging  the  toast,  thanked  me 
G ovemor  for  the  kind  sentiments  he  had  exprpsed  on  his 
behalf;  and  said,  I am  one  of  yourselves -.  I am  what  I 
am.  by  having  more  than  fifty  years  ago  commenced  the 
profession  to  which  you  belong.  I know  nothing  more 
nlca-siiig  than  the  pursuit  of  a builder’s  occupation,  and 
nothing  more  interesting,  and  better  calculated  to  call 
out  the  energies  of  the  human  mind.  I alw'ay  s look  back 
with  pleasure  to  those  years  I passed  actively  in  my  busi- 
ness ; and.  speaking  as  a professional  man  of  soine  ex- 
perience, Itellyouthatthe  great  secret  of  success,  m any 
profession,  is  to  love  it  and  actively  pursue  it;  and  I have 
no  doubt  that  that  feeling  accords  with  the  experience  of 
all  here.  Most  of  you  have  succeeded  because  you  like 
what  you  do,  and  because  you  do  it  well.  Your  Governor 
has  been  pleased  to  allude  to  my  positions  Lord  Mayor, 
and  to  the  kind  manner  the  public  prints  have  spoken  ot 
my  humble  efforts.  I owe  much  more  to  the  kind  re- 
ception by  the  public  of  my  services,  than  to  any  merits  l 
may  possess.  It  is  gratifying  to  live  on  good  terms  with 
the  world,  and  to  know  one’s  endeavours  are  appreciated. 

1 will  not  detain  you  any  longer,  but  simply  thank  you 
for  the  kindness  you  have  exhibited  towards  me  this 
evening  ; and  again  say  that,  having  been  a builder,  I have 
become  Lord  Mayor  -,  and,  if  I had  not  been  in  that  busi- 
ness, I do  not  think  I should  occupy  my  present  position ; 
and  I say  to  all,  if  you  desire  to  attain  a good  position, 
follow  out  with  perseverance  whatever  you  have  to  do. 

The  Chairman  next  proposed  " The  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London  and  Mr.  Sheriff  Lusk  which  having 
been  drunk  with  all  honours, 

Mr.  .Sherllf  Lusk  returned  thanks,  and  said  he  was 
glad  and  felt  a pride  in  representing  so  old  a cor- 
poration,  which  dated  back  as  far  as  the  history  of 
England  itself.  The  City  was  a fine  old  structure:  it 
had  withstood  the  ravages  of  time;  and  would,  he 
hoped,  continue  to  shield  them  from  those  convul- 
sions of  the  elements  that  had  laid  low  other  and  less 
favoured  places.  It  had  been  well  built,  and  had  for  its 
basis  the  liberty  and  rights  of  its  citizens.  Its  doors  were 
still  open  for  any  man  to  walk  in ; and  many  had  occupied 
a good  position  within  its  ancient  walls.  He  was  glad  to 
see  the  Lord  Mayor  occupying  one  of  those  posts  which 
only  fell  to  the  lot  of  a few  men,  and  only  those  who 
worked  well  and  indefatigably.  There  were  some  men  who 


control  circnmstanccr,  up  MlcW 

trolled  by  circumstances.  One  man  would  take  p 

1-L,  nod  bnild  . ,..l,ce  with  then  end  nno^er  o 
hovel.  The  man  who  strove  with  J’’;  Cy'n.ractcr  of 
to  accomplish  his  purpose  >">6“  f f was  a 
many  things.  The  huge  of  gramte.  wn 
stumbling-block  to  one  man,  wa 

r.['o)'sfctE'o?oSlireoSd  w^no  .on,er’: 

“ We  are  all  a part  of  one  s^Pend^  whole. 

Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul. 

The  donation  list  was  hero  read,  and  amounted  to 

’'=i!;rLrd  Mavor  n^ 

scribers.  Architects,  and  Engineers,  i 

"“'r”  ”S”™eS Thanus ; 

ISSSSiSSS 

rfS  sum  tad  since  ihat  time  h«n  increased  hy  iz?,., 

"mhefeurnliim"^^ 

ZZ  cSf  to  pr°e.me“Le„  the  Lord  Mayor  left  the  chair. 


TO  WHOM  DO  THE  ARCHITECT’S  PLANS 
BELONG  ? 

COLLIER  V.  REID. 

In  this  case,  tried  on  the  4th  instant  in  the 
County  Court,  Stonehousc,  the  pla'mtifF  sought  to 
recover  10?.  from  the  defendant,  who  had  acted  as 


RAILWAY  MATTERS. 

Nem  Station  at  Stafford.-Ihe  wiflctiing  of  the 
two  bridges  south  of  the  present 
erection  of  new  goods  offices,  wurehonses  nnd 
engine-sheds,  were  done  preliminary  to  the  re 
building  of  tbe  station  itself, 
which  has  been  aceepted.  The  ° 
removed,  and  the  now  one  will  ^ 
yards  north  ot  the  present  site.  The 
Lo  to  be  of  an  Italian  obaraeter  n 

dressed  blue  bricks,  and  with  moulded  brick  and 
stone  dressings.  Tlie  platform  will  extend  050  feel 
from  end  to  end  on  each  Bide  of  the  line.  Iho 
platform  and  adjoining  rails  will  bo  covered  with 
extensive  roofing.  Thc_  contractor  for  the  erection 
of  the  new  building  is  Mr.  1 arnell,  of  Rugby, 
whose  tender  amounts  to  20,990t.  m. 

JV'eiP  Gooih  Station  at  South  S7aelds.—  lbc 
North-Eastern  Ilailway  Company  are  budding  n 
new  goods  station,  with  manager’s  nnd  clerlts 
offlees,  about  80  yards  to  the  south  of  the  present 
passenger  station,  and  adjoining  tbe  ballast  hills, 
at  South  Shields.  The  goods  station  will  be 
136  feet  in  length;  43  feet  8 inches  in  breadth; 
and  S2  feet  in  length.  Tbe  offices  will  he  32  feet 
in  length,  25  feet  in  breadth,  and  14  feet  in 
height.  The  building  will  be  of  bneh,  with 
dressed  stone  facings.  The  builders  are  Messrs. 
Scott  & Suddard,  of  South  Shields. 

Inverness  and  Perth  Line.— The  contracts  for 
the  construction  of  the  northern  end  of  this  line 
have  been  advertised  for.  The  first  contract  ex- 
tends from  Forres  to  tho  ^yate^  of  a 

distance  of  ten  miles,  and  requires  nearly  700,000 
yards  of  cutting  and  embankments,  and  twenty- 
one  bridges.  The  second  contract  extends  from 
the  viaduct  across  the  river  Divie  (which  is  already 
contracted  for)  to  the  water  of  Dulnain,  three 
miles  above  Grantown.  a distance  of  sixteen  miles. 
There  will  be  about  800,000  yards  of  cutting  and 
embankments,  and  eighteen  bridges. 

Trafllc  Peiurns.— The  traffic  returns  of  railways 
in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  week  ending 
May  18  amounted  to  547,830?.  j and  for 
corresponding  week  of  last  year  to  615,545  ., 
showing  an  increase  of  32,285?.  The  gross  receipts 
of  the  eight  railways  having  their  termini  in  the 
metropolis  amounted  to  2-16,772?.;  and  for  the 
corresponding  week  of  1860  to  227,089?.;  show- 
ing an  increase  of  19,683?.  The  receipts  on  the 
other  lines  in  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to 
301,058?.;  and  for  tbe  coi-responding  week  of  last 
year  to  288,456?.  ; showing  an  increase  of 
13,602?.  ^ ^ j,  A 

Indian  Paihoays  and  the  Iron  Trade,  A. 
Government  report  on  Indian  railways  shows  that 
there  are  2,932^  miles  in  course  of  construction, 
of  which  about  half  are  expected  to  be  opened  this 
year.  The  lines  sanctioned  in  India  will  require 
56  000  000?.  for  their  completion,  but  those  sec- 
tions postponed  will  cost  7,000,000?.  Of  the 
47,000,000?.  required  at  present,  14,000,000?.  re- 
main to  be  raised.  The  construction  of  these  lines 
will  require  large  quantities  of  iron. 


recover  iu(.  irom  .... ---  - 

his  architect,  for  retaining  tbe  drawings  from 
which  the  work  bad  been  executed. 

Mr  Erlmonds,  for  plaintiff,  said  :-Mr.  Collier  employed 
Messrs.  Pamant  & Reid,  architects,  to  do  certain  work, 
in  the  course  of  which  they  prepared  certain  plans,  for 
which  they  charged.  A gentleman  of  his  ® 

ripnee  knew  that  in  a lawyer’s  business  all  drafts  and  all 
letters  Imd  to  be  given  up,  and  he  could  not  conceive  any 
reason  at  all,  or  law,  why  Mr,  Collier  was  not  entitled  to 
those  plans,  lly-ancl-by  they  would  have  some 
up  • but  he  should  distinctly  show  that  when  Mr.  Collier 
ordered  this  work  to  be  done,  not  one  word  was  said 
about  the  plans  being  detained. 

to  have  a case  to  the  court  above,  if  o 

open  to  the  smallest  doubt  m the  world.  Here  was  a 
gentleman  actually  paying  a largo  sum  of  mouey  foi  cer- 
tain things  which  he  never  had.  v,„  V,„,l  Ax, 

His  Honour  asked  Mr.  Dawe  what  answer  he  had  to 

Dawe.— The  rule  here  is  to  keep  them. 

His  Honour.— The  rule  here  ? , . , 

Mr.  Dawe.— And  throughout  the  kingdom . 

His  Honour.— No;  for  i have  had  half  a dozen  plans, 

nnd  thev  have  been  left  with  me. 

^Mr.  D^awe  said  that  architects  considered  this  matter  of 
such  importance,  they  would  like  to  take  the  opinion  of  a 
superior  court. 

Mr.  Edmonds.-Youmayhaveacase. 

William  F.  Collier  said  he  knew  Messrs.  Damant « Reui. 

He  saw  Mr.  Damant  respecting  some  property  of  his  at 
Woodtown,  and  plans  were  drawn,  which  he  had  never 
had  Nothing  was  said  at  that  time  about  the  plans 
being  kept.  I !e  had  certain  premises  altered  in  Old  Town- 
street.  for  which  a number  of  plans  were  drawn,  l ie 
papers  produced  were  the  details;  he  had  never  had  the 
plans  in  his  possession,  and  he  valued  them  at  lOL 
Cross-examined.— He  wanted  all 
tinned  in  the  contract  between  him  and  the  builder,  Mr. 
Blatchford,  of  Tavistock.  Messrs.  Damant  h Ueid  first 
submitted  them  to  him  ; and,  on  his  approval,  they  were 
ffWen  to  the  builder  to  work  by.  All  the  work  contracted 
for  is  done;  but  there  are  other  works  to  be  done,  l^or 
which  he  required  the  plans.  He  did  not  apply  for  the 
nlans  until  after  Mr.  Damant  had  dissolved  partnership, 
and  then  he  applied  to  Mr.  Reid  hy  letter,  when  he 
received  a letter  refusing  to  deliver  up  „ ... 

Mr.  Dawe  said  The  mam  ground  of  defence  was  that 
I of  urinciple.  It  had  been  a rule  amongarchitccts  through- 
out the  kingdom,  sanctioned  by  the  Institute  of  Architects 
in  London,  when  plans  and  drawings  are  supplied  by  the 
architect,  that  he  then  superintended  the  erection  of 
works,  the  plans  remaining  the  property  of  those  who 
prepared  them,  and  he  received  a commission  of  5 per 
cent  If  a client  required  a plan  to  be  prepared,  and  did 
not  renuire  his  future  services,  then  he  received  a com- 
mission of  per  cent.,  and  delivered  up  the  plans.  H was 
not  that  these  plans  were  of  any  value  to  him ; but  dul 
not  feel  justified  in  departing  from  a principle  winch  pre- 
vented piracy ; for  these  plans  were  sometimes  the  result 
of  considerable  study,  and  they  might  be  appropriated  by 
other  persons,  who  would  reap  the  result  of  thelaboui. 

Reid,  who  was  partner  with  Mr.  Damant.  He 
supplied  Mr.  Blatchford  with  a copy  of  every  drawing 
tha^was  made.  His  custom  was  never  to  give  plans  at 
all,  and  it  was  the  custom  of  the  country.  He  had  taken 

the  opinion  of  fifty  architects.  icirimc 

Mr^Alfred  Norman,  architect,  was  called,  and  said  his 
ovni  practice  was  to  charge  5 per  cent,  on  the  amount  of 
the  work  done,  and  not  charge  for  the  plans.  _ 

His  Honour  asked,  supposing  he  was  not 
carry  out  tbe  work,  and  he  made  a charge  of  half  price 
on  the  work  done,  would  he  consider  the  plans  his 
property  ? 

Mr.  Norman. — Certainly  not.  , , . x-n. 

Ultimately,  a verdict  being  entered  for  the  plaintiff,  the 
case  was  adjourned  for  a month,  in  order  that  the  plans 
might  be  delivered  up. 

The  case,  as  it  seems  to  us,  was  by  no  means 
properly  argued  and  supported  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant.  


COMPENSATION  CASES. 
Metropolitan  Pailway  Company  and  John 
Hendry.-  On  Tuesday  hist  a jury  assembled  nt 
the  Slieriff’s  Court,  Red  Lion-square,  before  ber- 
ieant  Hayes,  acting  as  Assessor,  to  settle  the  com- 
pensation to  bo  paid  for  the  leasehold  interest, 
No,  8,  Chapel-street,  Edgeware-road,  belonging 
to  Mr.  John  Hendry,  who  occupies  the  said  pre- 
mises as  a shoe  sale  shop.  The  claim  made  was 
2,G00?.,  and  this  was  made  out  as  follows  : 

Value  of  the  lease  for  30  years  from  Lady-day  £.  s-  d. 
last,  at  a yearly  rental  of ’ISZ n 

Loss  upon  stock  in  trade.  &c D"  ° 

Loss  on  goodwill  ^ ^ 


Total ? 

For  the  claimant,  Mr.  John  Barnett,  District 
Surveyor,  was  called,  who  gave  his  valuation  ot 
the  lease  as  follows  -. — 

£.  s.  u. 

Premises  worth  per  annum  99  ® ^ 


Sinking  of  a Cotton  Mill  _ at  Ashton- 
dnder-Ltne. — In  one  of  the  principal  thorough- 
fares, workmen  had  been  removing  the  boiler  in  a 
mill,  and  dug,  it  is  said,  about  a yard  below  the 
foundation  of  the  building.^  The  edifice  at  once 
sunk  down,  and  it  is  now  in  such  a dangerous 
I condition  that  no  one  dare  enter  it. 


51  6 0 

Five  per  cent.,  or  l.'ii  years’  purchase 

154 

792  9 0 

Acid  10  per  cent,  compulsory  sale. . . . 

79  5 0 

8/1  L‘  0 

120  0 0 

Total  value  of  lease 99i 


June  15,  1861.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


Mr  riullip-lYlIklnson  and  Mr.  Wm.  Qomme 
supported  this  view. 

Mr.  Edward  Hodges  and  Mr.  Warne,  shoe 
manufacturers,  were  called;  and  they  proved  the 
retad  selling  value  of  the  stock  to  be  1,812/.,  and 
that  the  loss  by  forced  sale  would  amount  to  lialf, 
or  ; that  the  goodwill  of  the  business  in  this 
case,  because  partly  sale  and  partly  bespoke  busi- 
ness,  was  worth  five  years’  purchase  on  the  net 
paid  general  only  two  years  was 

Mr.  Hendry,  the  claimant,  was  called.  lie 
proved  bis  profits  to  be  250/.  per  annum  net;  that 
he  paid  no  premium  for  the  lease  which  was  granted 
in  .June,  1860,  at  a yearly  rental  of  48/. ; that  he 
compelled  the  Company  to  take  the  W'hole  of  the 
property,  although  only  a small  piece  of  the  back 
building  was  required  by  the  Company.  Mr. 
Charles  I^ec,  Mr.  .John  George  Haramack,  and 
iMr.  H.  A.  Withall,  Surveyors,  were  for  the 
Company. 

The  jury,  after  heing  .ahsent  half  an  hour 
”0,1''”“  “ “"'P™*'-'- 

'Ihis  case  is  mentioned  to  ns  as  showing  the  risk 
of  compelling  a company  to  take  the  whole  pro- 
perty,  when  only  an  insignificant  part  Is  wanted, 
barely,  however,  it  Is  a decision  that  renders  some 
;Xr7  '«■>■■  some. 
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and  mistress  is  also  more  needed  in  this  respect, 
particularly  when  we  reflect  that  many  children 
are  called  to  commence  work  at  an  early  age,  to 
whom  the  ability  to  read  .and  spell  wonld  be  of 
very  great  use  throughout  life  : with  this  power 
thousands  in  after  years  would  be  able  to  improve 
themselves. 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

Mb.  Nobbis,  Inspector  of  Schools,  mentions  in 
his  report  tins  year  that,  in  the  course  of  his 
recent  inspections,  whore  he  found  a school  murh 
above  par  in  reading,  he  tested  the  first  class  by 
giving  the  children  a newspaper,  and  asking  them 
to  rend  aloud  some  suitable  paragraph  which  he 
pointed  out;  but  ho  has  unfortunately  to  state 
that  in  not  more  tlian  twenty  out  of  109  schools 
which  he  visited  last  year,  did  he  And  a first  class 
able  to  read  a newspaper  at  sight.  This  is  a fault 
which  we  have  long  noticed  in  connection  with 
those  widely-spread  and,  in  many  respects,  valn- 
ahle  schools;  and  think  that  it  is  a matter 
which  culls  for  c.lrefiil  inquiry,  particularly 
when  wo  consider  the  very  short  time  wliich  is 
allowed  to  a large  number  of  the  children  of  the 
working  classes  to  attend  schools.  It  is  most  im- 
prtant  that  the  ability  to  read  and  write  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic  should 
be  acquired  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

It  will  have  been  noticed,  in  connection  with  the 
National  Schools  as  at  present  managed,  that  many 
ot  the  children  can  read  very  fairly  ; they  can  copy 
m a good  hand  passages  from  printed  hook7 
It,  hon-ever,  those  who  are  proficient  were  asked  to 
write  from  dictation,  or  to  spell  easy  words  in 

SiSr  f»™<i 

IVe^  have  also  noticed  that  many  who  conld 
copy  m a very  neat  hand  sentences  from  a 
printed  book,  if  asked  to  read  the  writing  they 
had  jost  completed,  wonld  he  unable  to  do  so 
In  the  old-fashioned  infant  schools,  which  were 
chiefly  managed  by  women,  it  is  certain  that 
a greater  miraber  of  children  in  proportion 
were  taught  to  read  and  to  spell  than  in 
the  schoos  to  which  we  now  refer.  In  the 

in''  Children  it  was 

common  for  them  to  be  able  to  read  the  Bible 
well  at  the  age  of  from  sii  to  seven  years. 
M.any  teachers  will  acknowledge  this  to  he  the 

wP ’wi  advantages 

which  their  system  h.as  of  conveying  general 
knowledge.  They  will  mention  the  ®difflcuTy 
of  procuring  regular  or  sufficient  attendance: 
they  will  also  complain  of  the  early  age  at  which 
children  are  taken  from  school.  Admitting  all 
most  important  that 
greatest 

amount  of  good  by  establishing  a knowledge  of 
the  first  ^inciples  of  education  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  seems  to  ns  that,  in  order  to  ensure  the  ability 
h!  ™ a rapid  manner,  it  is  necessary, 

n most  instances,  to  give  more  particular  atten- 
tion  to  the  lowest  classes.  In  several  of  the 
schoo  s,  these  are  left  to  the  core  of  young  hoys 
who  have  little  experience  in  teaching.  These 
dasses  are  examined  from  time  to  time  by  the 
master;  but  these  very  lowest  classes  require 
fai  more  care  and  .attention  than  are  at  pre- 
ent  pven.  It  is  also  often  the  case  that 
the  classes  are  too  large  for  one  inexperienced 
teaclicr ; and  it  may  be  that,  for  useful  purposes 
It  would  he  well  to  direct  attention  more  dis- 
t inctly  to  the  conqupuig  of  the  first  elements, 
giving  more  undivided  heed  to  this  than  is 
the  case  at  present.  The  care  of  the  master 


DWELLINGS  EOll  THE  POOR, 

jCleanliness,  warmth,  dryness,  convenience, 
ventilation— arc  aU  desiderata.  A friend  of  mine 
says  that,  in  Algeria,  when  they  want  to  clean  a 
house,  they  turn  on  a tap  at  the  top  of  it;  and,  as 
the  house  is  tiled  throughout,  it  is  washed  clean 
Horn  top  to  basement  by  the  running  water.  This 
IS  an  extreme  in  one  direction.  Our  model  lodc- 
mg  houses  might  be  so  erected  upon  a slope  of 
foundation  that  the  ram  would  carry  away  all  that 
was  noxious  as  it  ran.  Furthermore,  it  would  be 
an  advantage  to  raise  all  buildings  off  the  ground 
on  sleepers,  or  piles,  or  buttresses  of  brick,  for  the 
circulation  of  air  far  more  than  wo  now  get  in  our 
hemmed  m basements.  Warmth  might  be  pro- 
vided 111  model  lodging-houses  in  winter  bv  a 
steam  pipe  running  through  the  whole  stack  of— 
eay  a hundred  residences.  Ventilation  might  he 
obtained  for  all  by  a brick  shaft ; and  the  raising 
I and  delivering  downwards  of  various  goods,  &c 
might  be  attained  by  shafts,  in  each  dwelling 
house  or  floor  having  movable  platforms  inside  the 
shafts,  worked  by  a steam-engine  of  small  power 
Coals,  wood,  water.  &c.,  might  be  raised  at  mere 
nominal  cost.  Carpeted  floors  are  an  abomina- 
tion. Certainly  a few  mats  and  rugs  are  very 
convenient  to  place  the  feet  on  in  cold  weather. 

1 apered  walls  are  inadmissible,  and  so  are  plas- 
tered ceilings ; for  all  these  interfere  with  soap 
and  water,  which  are  as  necessary  for  surfaces  of 
dweHmgs  as  for  the  surface  of  the  human  body. 

Ihc  old-fashioned  mop  should  be  used  more 
than  it  15,  with  chloride  of  lime  and  water,  in  hot 
weather,  over  boards,  walls,  and  ceiling,  in  cnn. 
boards,  Ac.  o > i 

Ventilation  of  cupboards  should  be  ensured  by 
Jan  blast  from  the  engine  aforementioned. 

lY.  B 


CHAMBER  RESIDENCES. 


’■‘’“J  “"sspontlent  “ Selim  " attempt 
niefeni^a^  ^^cat  social  wants  of  the 

““foi'fohle  and  commoilions  resl- 
a moderate  Jns?”"?™."’  "’‘‘‘‘‘'v  “t 

in  the  S o'S.mt?s.  Ts“1i  "'e  “LSe”'  Se” 
yeS”"  honseiS’”'' m 3”*”^  °“'T  '’'™  f" 

They  should  in  some  cases  be  let  furnished  'ind  i., 
me.ins  and  convenient  of 
of  asmal!  lobby,  a good- 

Si  bed-roomsf  a watcr 

l ^ O'"  ®mall  store-room  This  last 

1 on^  feature  of  comfortable  chambers,  and 

I one  that  is  seldom  to  be  met  with. 

fa“a!„irhoSS,ifprii?e,3;\3i;3,s 
“sS.m“o.sr  a'hM  t™raV„;inr7h?'^^^ 

stmrease  mieht  easily  then  be  thrown  into  suites 

giv^e^  mr  h:s;'  rtSf »d“.,‘m 

thL'thofe^s'  “"b'poniient  “ Selim  '■ 

cawied  into  eireS!  .31’ 

commnnicatmn  witl,  him,  or  any  of  yo.ii  rSr,  S 

ANCIENT  LIGHTS. 


ART  OR  EREEDOM  ? 

Allbsions  to  politics  and  religion  are.  with 
few  exceptions,  excluded  from  lectures  on  art- 
trom  most  of  the  art  journals ; and  specially  from’ 
the  pages  of  the  Suilder ; but  Mr.  Street  has,  in 
t'V-?':™*'  '“ture,  delivered  at  the  Architectural 
in  your  journal, 
thought  fit  to  violate  this  rule,  in  allusion  to  the 
great  work  of  regeneration  now  going  on  in  Italy, 
lu  the  lollowing  passage : 

more  startling,  when  we  consider  that  the 
existing  Go\crnment  of  Italy  is  engaged  in  nultinir  down 

aM  oo?vnrH,!Arr’  f " «t  »"  tSd'r”h7o°s™ 

( y convents  and  churches,  which  contain 

b'a^rS?and  schoX-- 


How,  if  the  peculiar  civil  and  religious  opinions 
and  ympathies  implied  in  these  words  be  really 
held  by  Mr.  Street  privately,  in  common  with  the 
Papal  Brigade,  the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  other 
kindred  spirits ; he  is  of  course  heartily  welcome  to 
hold  them ; and  the  fact  would  eieite  no  other 
feeling  than  wonder,  mingled  with  regret,  that 
he  should  do  so.  But,  when  he  obtrudes  these 
peculiar  views  m a public  lecture  upon  art;  and 
when  ho  obtains  for  them  a wfde  circulation 
through  the  medium  of  the  linilder  s I think  a 
protest  should  be  entered  against  them;  and 
therefore,  I beg  you  will  allow  me  (not  in  my 
own  name,  but  as  a regular  reader  of  your  journal 
aucl  in  the  names  of  hundreds  of  other  readers’ 
artists  art  students,  and  art  workmen),  to  protest 
against  them,  and  to  affirm,  with  all  the  enert^vof 
language  of  which  I am  capable,  that  if  to  make 
these  iarrac^s^'  (the  nursery  of  Freedom’s  sol- 
diers), or  these  "yc/mo/.y”  (the  training  places  of 
i?reedotn  s sons),  there  is  a “needs  be”  that  some 
work  of  art  must  suffer;  let  them  suffer,— let  them 
perish  altogether,— were  they  ten  times  more  glo- 
nmis  than  they  are.  The  regeneration  of  a long- 
suffering  people  is  a thousand  times  more  im- 
portant than  the  preservation  of  works  of  art 
which  are  nothing  if  they  do  not  represent  great 
ideas  J and  to  the  real  artist,  whose  soul  can  rise 
above  the  mere  details  of  his  art,  the  rudest  stone 
on  which  Freedom  rears  her  altar  is  dearer,  more 
holy,  more  glorious,  .nan  the  costliest  shrine  which 
super  tition  ever  reared  and  adorned  with  art’s 
most  rare  and  cunning  workmanship. 

One  who  loves  not  Art  less, 

BUT  Italy  more. 


yas-ChameUm-',  CoHst.-On  Tiie. 
day  this  case  came  on  before  Vice-Chancellor  Sir  R T 

mises.  part  of  which  he  purchased  in  1854,  R was  neces 
Sid  the® wT't*' wall  "?PfO''enients.  to  puli  down  ami 
in  m-rilr  ^ certain  ancient  lights- 

'^hich  in  their  former  position  the 
brick  wall  was  removed,  but  the  windows  were  meantime 
susijended  by  scaffolding  and  otherwise  uSil^tK  Zl 
bricks  had  been  replaced  by  new  ones.  The  lo  wer  windows 
fn  Window  and  one  belongimr 

to  the  plamtifTs  shop,  and  these  windows,  one  of  which 
was  previously  a pnntry  window,  consisted  S heaiw 
outside  of  the  wTl7 
and  these  tlie  plaintiff  removed  and  substituted  for  them’ 
h7o.,r‘"'^T"’  ®o««i«ing  of  two  paS  whereat 
the  old  windows  consisted  of  many,  in  July  last  th^ 
defendants  commenced  erecting,  in  the  vard  at  tho  ro’a,-  <• 
fsZrl  PraJliea,  „f^vhic“ 

in  the  occupation,  a wooden  framework 
witliin  six  inches  of  the  two  windows  above  mentioned 
^nrf  these  frames  with  opZm  S’ 

and  the  bill  was  filed  and  the  injunction  granted  to  re’ 
strain  such  proceeding.  The  case  now  came  on  Soon 
motion  for  decree;  and  it  was  now  asked  to  make^hf 
P®'’P®t“a!.  to  retrain  tlie  defendants  thdr 
workmen,  from  continuing  to  glaze  the 
frames,  from  erecting  any  building,  or  permitting  tiio 
framework  to  remain  so  as  to  darken!  injwe.T  obstruct 
the  ancient  lights  or  the  free  access  of  light  and  air  A 
evidence  was  adduced  on  both  sides.  Aft^ 
r^h-,!  n counsel  engaged  had  been  heard,  the  Vicr 
Chancellor  gave  Judgment  in  favonr  of  the  motion  rn 
marking,  if  a party  had  ancient  lights,  he  could  vary  the 
mode  of  enjoying  tliese  lights,  if  in  so  doing  he  did  Hot 
alter  the  apertures  themselves  ; and  he  might  accinire  an 
increased  degree  oflight  and  air  without  gWingSht  to 
the  occupier  of  the  servient  tenement  to  say  it^as  f new 
easement.  The  principle  was  well  established,  no  doubt 
tliat  you  coidd  not  alter  ancient  lights,  or  put  additionni 
ones,  but  that  was  not  applicable  to  this  case  tiip 
alteration  the  framework  was  not  a creation  of  a new 
easement.  The  paint  and  iron  bars  originally  used  were 
in,!  -r  plaintiff,  not  of  the  LfendaSs 

acquiesced  in  reinstating  anything 
which  had  been  compLaiued  of,  that  wonld  no  douht®^ 

the  loom  did  not  affect  the  question;  the  plaintiff  had  a 

I ffllhlr  ! and  no  man  tould  restrain 

another  from  overlooking  him,  even  though  he  did  an  bv 

ance'^fn^H^r  "light®  bc  an  an, my! 

ance ; and  therefore  interference  with  privaev  was  nn 
equity  or  at  law,  for  the  imerferTrce  of 
injunction,  therefore,  must  be  made  uer 
petual,  and  extended  to  the  removal  of  the  wooden 
irames  erected  hy  the  defendants.  There  musT  be  a 
bSg"^"  “ orTny  otoer 


The  India  House. — A form  of  tender  for  the 
purchase  of  the  site  of  the  India  House  and  the 
building  itself,  with  form  of  agreement  to  be 
entered  into,  and  a complete  set  of  plans  of  the 
building,  prepared  by  Mr.  M.  D,  Wyatt,  have  been 
circulated.  The  tenders  are  to  be  sent  in  on  the 
pth  or  20th  inat.  The  plans,  &c.,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  any  who  want  them  for  balf-a-crowu. 
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■r  ■(.  m^oru  Properties,  and  Processes  of 
'vLiAM  EAIBBM.K  ^ 
LL  T).,  &c.  Edinburgh  : Adam  & Charles 
Black.  1861.  _ . 

This  valuable  though  limited  treatise  is  mainly  a 
renrint  of  the  article  on  the  Iron  Manufacture,  in 
the  new  edition  of  the 

The  unavoidable  haste,  however,  with  which  that 

Side  was  written,  has  been  here 

the  treatise  now  assumes  a more  complete  torm 

than  heretofore.  The  work  treats,  though  not 

exhaustively,  of  the  various  processes  of  manulac- 

ture  and  of  what  relates  to  the  chemical  and 

natural  history,  statistics,  &c.,  of  iron,  hut  not  to 

its  appliances,  which  important  subject  has  already, 

to  a’^Ltain  extent,  been  separately  treated  of  by 

the  author,  as  our  professional 

know.  In  an  appendix  on  Armonr-plated  Ships, 

Dr.  Fairbairn  expresses  it  as  his  opinion, 

whole  navy  of  fireat  Britain  must  be  remodelled 

and  rebuilt  of  iron, -in  frame-work 

in  armour;  and  certainly,  if  wbat  Sir  John 

Pakington  has  just  startled  the  country  by  telling 

rn  the*^ House  of  Commons  he  true,  the  sooner 

the  better;  more  especially  as  it  may 

that  all  these  warlike  preparations  will  very 

shortly  end  in  rendering  war 

In  the  same  appendix  the  author  diaws  pa 
ticular  attention  to  a new  and  important  branch 
of  the  iron  manufacture  which  he  considers  will, 
ill  all  probahility,  shortly  come  into  existence, 
namely,  the  production  of  wronght-iron 
large  masses.  In  what  form  these  uses  will  he 
required  is  not  yet  determined,  but  a practical 
committee  on  this  subject  is  now  sitting. 


the  romr’itic  district  of  Killarney  and  the  arcM- 
tectural  antiquities  scattered  f ("/I 
enough  of  iu  any  of  the  guide-books),  w.l  hereafter 
thank  us  if  they  take  our  advice  to  first  purch^c 
Sir  Cusack  Boney’s  book  5 and,  having 
to  spend  a month  in  Ireland,”  to  go  and  do  so. 


Mow  to  Spend  a Month  in  Ireland,  and  what  it 
will  Cost.  By  Sir  Chsack  P.  Bohet.  London: 

W.  Smith  & Sons,  Strand  ; Dublin:  M Glasbau 

Ir'^S'be  any  one  man  in  particular  to  whom 
t.bose  who  know  him  would  apply  if  y'^ked 
an  answer  to  the  questions  forming  the  title  ot 
this  book,  it  would  be  Sir  Cusack  Boney.  And 
here  for  a shilling,  those  who  do  not  know  him, 
mav  eet  all  the  advantage  of  his  knowledge.  ^ 
Earnest  Irishman, — as  well  as,  from  long  resi- 
dence and  social  and  domestic  ties,  earnest  Eng- 
lishman,—he  has  for  years  applied  himself  to 
facilitating  intercourse  between  the  two  countries, 
and  has  done  good  service  by  rendering  I^’eland 
better  known  to  Englishmen  than  it  was.  Ihe 
most  valuable  part  of  the  book,  which  is  a marvel 
of  cheapness  even  in  these  days  of  railway  iRera- 
tiire  is  that  wherein  is  set  forth  the  fullest  pos- 
sible information  concerning  “through  tares, 
“tourists’  tickets.”  and  “ road- conveyances 
throughout  Ireland.”  , , , 

Ireland  at  this  moment  offers  an  added  attrac- 
tion to  the  tourist,  beyond  its  usual  full  list,  in  the 
shape  of  the  exhibition  of  works,  fine  art,  and 
ornamental  art,  by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society 
and  we  cordially  add  our  recommendation  of 
“ green  island  to  those  who  are  asking  “ Where 
shall  we  go  ?” 

"Go  there'  and,  in  addition  to  finding  scenery  .. — 
teresting.  as  grand,  and  as  picturesque  “ 
within  any  other  part  of  the  world,  you  will  seea  county 
that  was  badly  governed,  but  that  is  now  rapidly  evinc- 
ing the  happy  results  which  flow  from  just 
for  all,  and  administered  with  good  feeling  and  impar- 
tiality. You  will  also  come  in  contact  with  a Peasant^ 
who, ^ you  will  learn,  were  degraded,  but 
present  day.  are  industrious,  well  clad,  and  well  fed, 
and  able  to  bring  to  their  labour  material,  strength, 
and  intelligence,  in  the  society  of  your  own  rank 
you  will  meet  the  combination  of  the  well-educated 
Enelishman  vnth  the  less-restrained  familmity  of  con- 
tinental habits.  From  all  classes  you  will  experience 
courtesy,  kindness,  and  a heartiness  that  will  quicKiy 
convince  you  you  are  among  fellow-subjects— that  you  1 
are  in  a fatherland  that  as  much  belongs  to  you  as  it  docs 
to  those  who  dwell  within  it.  Recollect,  further,  that  the 
passport  barrier  will  not  be  raised  against  you  at  your 
entrance ; and  no  frowming  ofllcial  will  ask  you,  in  a lan- 
guage that  you  probably  don’t  understand,  your  name, 
your  age,  and  your  religion ; but  you  will  be  precisely  as 
free  to  come,  as  free  to  go,— when  you  like,  and  as  you 
as  you  are  in  your  own  free  country.’’ 

Sir  Cusack  rightly  points  out  the  good  that 
will  he  done  by  those  who  buy  some  of  the  lace, 
the  crochet,  or  other  ornamental  work  that  will 
meet  them  on  every  side ; — 

" The  sums  thus  expended  will  probably,  in  the  differ- 
ence between  English  wealth  and  Irish  moderateness, 
appear  to  you  to  be  small ; yet.  small  though  they  be. 
they  will  confer  great  blessings,  for  these  purchases  are 
the  sources,  for  thousands  of  the  young  girls  of  Ireland, 
of  honest  and  virtuous  livelihoods.” 

Such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  already  seen 
Dublin,  Cork,  and  Belfast,  the  natural  beauties  of 
Wicklow’ — (l‘o^  remember  the  Devil’s 

Glen,  the  Dargle,  and  the  Glen  of  the  Downs  !)— 


VARIORUM. 

<■  A EiKlluieiitavy  ™ S™! 

We'ale's  ’udi^entavy  tvaa. 

Larboni’s  uaiue  is  a recognized  one  in  seienee. 
srer  and  lead  are  closely  ^ 

ores  of  lead  producing  much  silver.  The  P^^^eut 
little  treatise  contains  a (IcBcnption  of  rfl  s.ich 
minerals  ■ the  methods  of  assaying  them  , and 
the  varions  processes  hy  which  the  ”’=Yth 
are  extracted  from  their  ores; 
historical  and  statistical  notices  of  both.  Ihcre 
are  also  details  as  to  the  production  of  white 
and  red  lend,  the  manufacture  of  sheet-lead. 
Lad  pipe  c<L-e.,  and  inncli  other  psefnl  informa- 
tion LU"  Where  shall  we  go  ? A Gn'de  ‘o  the 
Watering  Places  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland;  with  maps  and  illustwitions. 

A.  & C.  Black.”  As  a preliminary  giiide,  tins 
little  volume  cannot  but  he  generally  i seM. 
When  the  pleasant  hut  at  ‘■"■'‘a '"f 
ouestion,  “ Where  shall  we  go  ? has  been  finally 
Ltled,  of  course  more  detailed  and 
to  the  locality  preferred  can  readily  he  obtained , 
but  the  present  one  includes  all  the  information 
generally  wanted  hy  those  seeking  a 
or  permanent  change  of  a^bode  amongst  ti  e 
healthier  and  more  beautiful  watering-places 

the  British  Isles. “The  Boys  O'vnLteary 

Wild  Sports  of  tbe  World.  Loudon : S.  0.  Beeton, 
248  Strand.”  Mr.  Beeton  must  be  getting  a 
very  popular  man  with  the  boys.  The  two  num- 
bers of  this  sixpenny  monthly  now  before  us  are 
full  of  stirring  material  as  to  elephants  and 
elephant  hunting,  lions,  tigers,  &c.,  and  must 
delight  the  hearts  of  our  more  adventurous  youths 

in  the  perusal. A “Speech  on  the  Debate 

which  arose  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the 
Coal  Clause  in  the  commercial  Treaty  with  France, 
1R60,  by  II.  Hussey  Vivian,  esq.,  M.P.,  has  been 
' published  by  Ridgway,  of  Blccadilly,  m pamphlet 
kape,  together  with  a lecture  by  Mr.  Vivian, 
delivered  at  tbe  Truro  Institution,  m January 
last,  on  tbe  same  important  subject. 


Misallama. 


Cambridge  Architectprad  Society.— The 
fourtli  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the 
30th  May.  when  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Bearoont,  Inmty 
' College,  read  a paper  “ On  the  Conventual 
Church  of  Mount  Sinai.”  , *1,., 

Mrs  Key  Blent’s  Readings. — This  lady,  the 
daughter  of  Francis  Scott  Key.  of  Washington, 
has  been  reading  very  successfully  m Scotland  5 
and  on  the  7th  inst.,  essayed  to  a London  audience 
at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s.  Her  most  success- 
ful efforts  were  Sydney  Dobell’s  “ 
boy?”  and  Edgar  Poe’s  “Raven.”  Goethe  and 
Sbakspeare  also  supplied  subjects,  but  with  less 
pleasure  to  English  ears.  Mrs.  Blunt  shows  great 
tenderness  and  true  womanly  feeling.  One  or  two 
peculiarities  of  pronuuciation  might  be  easily  and, 
we  should  say,  wisely  overcome.  V e cordially 
wish  Mrs.  Blunt  tbe  success  she  well  deserves. 

The  late  Mr.  E.  Landells,  Engraver.— 
The  Savage  Club  will  give  an  amateur  perform- 
ance at  tbe  Lyceum  Theatre,  on  the  evening  of 
the  19th  instant,  in  aid  of  a fund  for  the  relief  01 
the  widow  and  children  of  this  well -know’n  en- 
OTaver.  Among  the  attractions  will  be  an  original 
burlesque  of  the  fable  of  “ Valentine  and  Orson, 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Messsrs.  Talfourd, 
Byron,  W.  Brough,  Plancbe,  Halliday,  and  other 
gentlemen  of  repute  iu  this  department  of  litera- 
ture. While  regretting  much  that  the  family  ot 
an  artist  who  has  for  many  years  been  intimately 
connected  with  the  progress  of  our  illustrated 
periodicals  and  other  publications  should,  have 
been  left  without  provision,  there  w’ere  circum- 
stances connected  w’ith  the  last  few  years  of  Mr. 
Landells’s  life  which  were  very  unfortunate;  and 
with  declining  health  be  was  beset  with  diffi- 
culties, which  in  a measure  prevented  him  from 
fairly  using  his  abilities.  We  trust,  therefore,  that 
the  present  opportunity  will  be  taken  advantage 
of.  by  many  who  have  known  Mr.  Landells,  to 
assist  in  relieving  those  he  has  left  behind,  from 
very  adverse  conditions. 


Society  of  Engineers.— This  Socicty^held  a 
conversazione  on  Tuesday  evening,  11th  insiant, 
in  the  lower  room,  Exeter  Hall. 

Worcester  Architectural  Society.- inc 
opening  day  for  the  season  has  taken  place  with 
m excursion.  The  first  place  visited  was  Tibber- 
ton,  tbe  incumbent  of  which  declined  to  meet  the 
party  ; stating  that  there  was  nothing  m bis  little 
church  worthy  of  a visit  from  that  kody.  Tho 
visitors  remained— ladies  and  all— m the  church- 
yard (the  day  being  a wet  one),  until  the  church- 
warden was  prevailed  upon  to  lend  tbe  key  of  the 
building;  and  then  it  was  found,  says  the  local 
Herald,  which  reports  tbe  meeting,  that  the  edi- 
fice presented  nothing  desirable  to  look  upon,  but 
much  to  regret.  Next,  tbe  excursionists  drove  on 
to  Oddingley.  Crowle  Church  was  next  visited; 
then  Huddington  and  Himbleton ; after  which, 
the  party  returned  to  Worcester.  , , ^ 1.1 

Clyst  St.  George.— The  new  clock  for  the 
parish  church  of  Clyst  vSt.  George  fias  just  been 
completed  by  Messrs.  John  Bailey  & Co.,  of  the 
Albion  Clock  Works,  Salford.  The  dial  is  4 feet 
in  diameter,  and  black;  tbe  figures  and  hands 
gilded;  and  tbe  main,  or  great  wheels,  are  15 
inches  in  diameter.  The  hours  are  struck,  and 
one  blow  is  given  at  the  half-hours.  In  the  strik- 
ing train  the  ordinary  pin-wheel  is  dispensed  witli, 
and  a snail  motion  substituted  for  lifting  the 
striking  lever,  thus  greatly  reducing  the  friction 
and  destructive  action.  Patent  wire  ropes  arc 
used  The  pendulum  rod  is  155‘5o  inches  long; 
and,  being  wbat  is  technically  termed  a “ two- 
seconds  ”‘it  is  compensuted  to  counteract  tlie  m- 
iurious  effects  of  the  yariatlons  of  tie  temper- 
ature,—a principle  arrived  at  liy  numerous  ex- 
periments on  a large  scale.  The  whole  ot  the 
wheels,  pinions,  and  hearings  are  of  cast-iron. 

A South  Dosboh  Museum.— We  are  glad  to 
be  able  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  onr  readers 
the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  establish  n 
museum  on  the  South  Kensington  plan,  tlmugh 
doubtless  on  a mneb  smaller  scale,  for  South 
London.  A conversazione  is  to^  be  held  at  the 
South  Kensington  Mlisciim,  in  aid  of  the  iiiove- 
ment,  on  Thursday,  the  lltli  of  July  next,  at 
eight  p.m.i  tickets,  5s.;  or,  for  a lady  and  gentle- 
man  7a.  Gd.  The  committee  of  the  society  for 
tlie  establislnncnt  of  tbe  new  muscuni  meet  at 
Tlie  Horns,  in  Kcnningtoii  I’ark,  and  Air.  KUg.n 
r.  Brock  and  Mr.  Sebastian  Davis  are  the  bon. 
secretaries.  A fine  collection  of  gems,diamonds,atid 
other  precious  stones,  lent  for  the  oecMion  wi  1 
be  exhibited.  A military  band  will  be  m attend- 
ance and  other  attractions  will  be  provided.  Ihe 

cost  of  a site  and  buildings  for  tbe  museum, 
capable  of  extension,  as  funds  may  permit  will 
be,  in  approximate  figures,  about  26,0001. , of 
which  sum  the  promoters  have  asked  Government 
for  a grant  ot  16,0001. ; leaving  W,00<)1.  to  be 
raised  by  subscription  in  the  south  of  London, 
and  from  friends  to  the  movement  elsewhere.  The 
contents  of  tho  edifice  to  be  obtsmed  by  sinall 
Government  grants,  by  donations,  and  by  the 
exhibition  ot  works  lent.  Donations  have  already 
been  promised;  and  tbe  Privy  Conned  on  Education 
have  promised  the  temporary  loan  of  "o™ 
art,  ill  the  event  ot  the  museum  being  established 
Promises  ot  subscriptions  to  a guaranteed  fund  of 
10,0001.  are  requested  from  tbe  public  in  the  first 
instance  only ; it  being  the  intention  of  the  pro- 
moters to  call  for  payment  ot  no  portion  nnlcss 
an  adequate  sum  be  forthcoming  for  the  purchase 
of  a suitable  site  and  buildings.  In  the  carrying 
out  of  a design  so  commendable,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  society  will  meet  with  every  encouragement 
and  success.  , . 

Lord  Mayor  Chbitt.— A suggestion  having 
appeared  in  the  Cifj/  Press,  from  a Liveryman  of 
tbe  City,  that  tbe  present  occupant  of  the  cmc 
chair  should  be  requested  to  accept  the  office 
another  year,  tbe  Lord  Mayor  has  addressed  the 
following  reply  to  tbe  editor 
“ Sir  : In  your  paper  of  last  week  I read  a letter 
from  a Liveryman  of  the  Tallow  Chandlers  om 
pany,  suggesting  tbatlsbould  be  placed  for  a second 
year  in  the  high  office  which,  by  tbe  favour  of  my 
foUow-citi^ens,  I have  now  the  honour  to  hold,  i 
feel  it  incumbent  on  me,  through  the  medium  ot 
your  well-read  columns,  to  beg  of  my  friends  to 
discourage  any  agitation  with  this  object,  which, 
in  kindness  to  me,  might  otherwise,  perhaps,  be 
promoted.  As  far  as  I myself  am  concerned,  1 
shall  have  bad  enough  of  the  honour  and  of  the 
toil  of  office.  As  regards  the  City,  I am  not  so 
vain  as  to  suppose  that  my  being  again  invested 
with  the  functions  of  the  civic  chair  is  at  ail  neces- 
sary ; and  as  regards  my  brethren,  the  Aldernaen 
who  are  my  juniors,  I shouldfeel  ashamed  of  being 
in  any  way  a party  to  the  postponement  ot  their 
jjust  expectations. — I am,  &c.,  William  Ceditt. 
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Montment  eor  Caelisle  Catiiedral.  — A 
mural  monument,  for  the  interior  of  Carlisle  Ca- 
thedra], has  been  nearly  completed  by  Mr.  John 
Steel],  R.S.A.,  of  Edinburgh,  and  is  described  in 
the  Scotsman.  It  is  about  six  feet  high,  and 
commemorates  the  services  of  those  officers  and 
men  of  the  SJth  Eegiment  who  fought  and  died 
before  Sebastopol.  A Gothic  arch,  with  mould- 
ings, springs  from  pilasters,  the  whole  structure 
resting  on  a base  supported  by  a series  of  corbels, 
all  of  Binny  stone.  The  arch  and  space  between 
the  side  pilasters  are  filled  with  sculptured  mar- 
ble, telling  the  story  of  the  “ unreturiiing  brave.” 
Fame,  represented  by  a figure  in  alto  relievo,  is 
placing  wreaths  of  laiirel  on  a tomb,  the  semblance 
of  which  is  sustained  by  means  of  a tablet,  bearing 
the  names  of  the  officers  and  recording  the  num- 
ber of  the  private  soldiers  who  fell.  Mr.  David 
Bryce,  R.S.A.,  designed  the  architectural  part  of 
the  monument. 

Provisions  in  1813. — Sir, — I wish  you  would 
give  the  following  note  to  show  our  improved 
condition.  In  doing  this  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  in  1813,  high  as  the  prices  were,  they 
were  considerably  lower  than  they  had  been 
during  the  war  : — 

Prices  in  1813.  s.  d. 

Butcher’s  meat  (lowest  price)  o 30  per  lb. 

Bread,  household  or  brown 1 34  per  loaf. 

„ white  1 ,, 

Sugar,  brown  0 3 0^  per  lb. 

,,  loaf  1 3 „ 

Candles,  mould  l 14  ,, 

..  dip 1 04  „ 

Soap,  common 0 114  ,, 

Butter,  salt 1 34  ,, 

The  price  of  the  ahovemamed  articles  are  at 
present : — 

Butcher’s  meat  (lowest  price)  of  fair  s.  d. 

Quality) 0 7 per  lb. 

Bread,  household  and  brown 0 7s  per  loaf. 

,,  white 09  ,, 

Sugar,  brown  0 4 per  lb. 

..  loaf  0 6$  „ 

Candles,  mould  0 10  ,, 

„ » dip 0 7 

Soap,  common 0 4 ,, 

Butter,  salt  1 o „ 

In  1813,  the  price  of  labour  was  very  much  de- 
pressed.— A Workman. 

Sales  by  Auction. — At  the  Mart,  by  Mr.  Vanu. 
— Freehold  ground-rent,  of  20^.  per  annum,  arising 
out  of  a grocer’s  shop,  post-office,  house,  and  pre- 
mises, and  two  cottage8,near  the  newchurch,  Belvi- 
dere,  letonlea8e,for61yearsfromLady.day,185-t-— 
sold  for  37OA  Freehold  wood  land,  called  Five 
Acre  Wood,  containing  5a.  2r.  lOp.,  situate  in 
Meopham,  near  Gravesend— sold  for  165Z.  A 
leasehold  bouse  and  garden,  with  shop,  No.  13, 
Addison-terrace,  Kensington,  term  64-  years,  at  a 
ground-rent  of  91.,  rent  per  annum,  63?.— sold  for 
700?.  At  Garraways.— By  Messrs.  Price  &.  Clark.— 
Freehold  residence,  with  garden,  situate  at  Putney- 
heath,  let  on  lease  for  13^  years,  at  a rent  of  65?. 
per  annum — sold  for  1,050?.  Leasehold  residence. 
No.  10,  Gloucester-road,  Regent’s-park,  term  99 
years  from  Midsummer,  1845,  at  a ground-rent  of 
13?.  lls.  per  annum,  rent  per  annum  90?. — sold 
for  930?.  Two  leasehold  dwelling-houses,  Nos.  70 
and  72,  Rotherfield-street,  Islington,  term  964 
years  from  June,  1844,  rent  per  annum  60?., 
ground-rent  per  annum  10?.— sold  for  580?.  Free- 
hold villa,  known  as  " Waddon  Cottage,”  with 
gardens  and  about  4 acres  of  meadow  land, 
situate  at  Croydon— sold  for  3,500?.  By  Mr. 
Boyes.— A freehold  ground-rent  of  30?.  per  an- 
num, arising  from  No.  85,  luverness-terrace,  Ken- 
sington— sold  for  810?.  A freehold  gronnd-rent  of 
30?.  per  annum,  arising  from  No.  87,  Inverness- 
terrace — sold  for  810?.  A freehold  gronnd-rent  of 
30?.  per  annum,  arising  from  No.  89,  Inverness- 
terrace — sold  for  900?.  A freehold  ground-rent  of 
30?.  per  annum,  arising  from  No.  91,  Inverness-ter- 
terrace — sold  for  810?.  A freehold  ground-rent  of 
30/.  per  annum,  arising  from  No.  93,  Inverness-ter- 
race  sold  for  810?.  A freehold  ground-rent  of  30?. 
per  annum,  arising  from  No.  95,  Inveruess-terrace 
sold  for  810?.  A freehold  ground-rent  of  30?.  per 
anuujp,  arising  from  No.  9^  Inverness-terrace — 
sold  for  820?.  Afreehold  ground-rent  of  20?,  per  an- 
num, arising  from  No.  96,  Inverness-terrace — sold 
for  550?.  By  Messrs.  Christie,  Man9on,&  Woods. — 
Lease  of  the  premises  known  as  St.  Martin’s  Hall, 
situate  in  Long-acre,  term  64  years  from  Sep- 
tember, 1852,  at  the  annual  rent  of  100?.,  and 
will  be  sold  subject  to  a mortgage  thereon  for 
securing  8,000?.— sold  for  20?.  By  Messrs.  Brown 
Roberts. — Freehold  family  residence,  with  gar- 
den, farm-yard,  &c.,  and  a paddock,  containing 
4a.  2r.  12p.,  situate  St.  John’s-hill,  Battersea-rise- 
sold  for  5,020?.  A plot  of  freehold  building  land, 
consisting  of  la.  Ir.  25p.  situate  on  St.  John’s- 
hill — sold  for  1,120?. 


Select  Coins. — On  Friday,  2l8t,  according  to 
our  advertising  columns,  Sir.  Frederick  Godwin 
will  sell  a cabinet  of  rare  coins,  the  property  of 
the  late  R.  J.  Ashton,  Esq.,  together  with  some 
philosophical  and  musical  instruments. 

Committee  for  the  1862  Exhibition. — In 
addition  to  the  General  Committee  in  connexion 
with  the  Fine  Art  Section  of  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1862,  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners 
have  requested  the  following  gentlemen  to  form 
committees  of  advice  and  selection  for  the  several 
classes  of  that  department : — 1.  Class  37  (Archi- 
tecture).— Mr.  Tite,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  President  of 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects  ; Mr.  A.  J.  Be- 
resford  Hope,  Hon.  Fellow  R.I.B.A.,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Architectural  Museum ; the  three 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  Institute  ; Mr.  T.  L.  Do- 
naldson, Professor  of  Architecture  at  the  London 
University  College,  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  and  Mr. 
Digby  Wyatt  J Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  R.A.,  F.I.B.A.j 
Mr.  James  Fergusson,  F.I.B.A.,  Hon.  Secretary  to 
Architectural  Exhibition;  and  Mr.  Arthur  Ash- 
pitel,  F.S.A.,  F.I.B.A.,  Treasurer  to  Architectural 
Exhibition.  Mr.  J.  B.  Waring  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  this  class.  2.  Class  38  (Paintings 
in  Oil  and  Water  Colours  and  Drawings). — Sir 
Charles  Eastlake,  President  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy ; Sir  J.  "VV.  Gordon,  President  of  the  Royal 
Scottish  Academy;  Mr.  S.  Catterson  Smith,  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Hibernian  Academy ; Mr.  F. 
Y.  Hnrlstone,  President  of  the  Society  of  British 
Artists  J Mr.  F.  Tayler,  President  of  the  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water  Colours ; Mr.  H.  Warren, 
President  of  the  New  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours;  and  Mr.  R.  S.  Lander,  R.S.A.,  President 
of  the  National  Institution  of  Fine  Arts.  Mr.  R. 
Redgrave,  R.A.,  has  been  requested  to  act  as 
Professional  Assistant  in  respect  to  this  class. 
3.  Class  39  (Sculpture,  Models,  Die-sinking,  and 
Intaglios). — The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  K.G.; 
the  Earl  of  Gifford,  M.P. ; Mr.  A.  H.  Layard, 
M.P.;  Mr.  J.  H.  Foley,  R.A.;  and  Mr.  R.  West- 
macott,  R.A.  4.  Class  -tO  (Etchings  and  En- 
gravings).— Mr.  W,  II.  Carpenter,  British  Mu- 
seum; Mr.  D.  Colnaghi,  Mr.  G.  T.  Doo,  R.A. ; 
Mr.  R.  T.  Lane,  A.R.A. ; and  Mr.  W.  Smith. 

The  Discoveries  in  St.  John’s  Cnmcn, 
Chester. — Although  the  mason’s  work  at  this 
church  has  been  suspended  by  the  strike,  the 
cleaning  of  the  interior  has  been  carried  on.  In 
cleaning  the  centre  pier  on  the  south  side  of  the 
nave,  says  the  local  Chronicle,  a very  fine 
fresco(?)  was  discovered : it  is  a full-length  figure, 
standing,  and  apparently  in  the  attitude  of  a 
speaker,  holding  in  his  left  hand  an  open  book, 
and  pointing  to  it  with  his  right.  This  figure  has 
been  most  carefully  drawn,  and  the  expression  of 
the  countenance  is  beautiful,  but  most  of  the 
drapery  is  effaced.  On  three  other  piers,  masses 
of  colour  in  fresco  have  been  found  : they  are 
either  the  groundwork  laid  for  delineating  full- 
length  figures,  or  else  the  lines  forming  the  prin- 
cipal feature  and  parts  have  been  withdrawn  into 
the  whitewash ; that  is,  because  the  outlines  are 
all  in  water  colour,  and  the  ground  in  most  parts 
is  either  in  oil  or  in  some  oily  composition,  so  the 
many  coats  of  whitewashing  have  had  the  effect 
of  entirely  wiping  away  most  of  the  outlines  if 
ever  the  subjects  have  been  completed.  On  the 
western  face  of  the  great  pier  of  the  choir,  on  the 
south  side,  another  figure  was  discovered  last 
week : this  is  a small  recumbent  figure  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  drapery  around  the  head, 
and  opened  about  the  shoulders.  It  is  thought  it 
may  represent  the  infant  Jesus.  At  an  early  stage 
of  the  cleaning,  a figure  was  discovered  upon  the 
western  face  of  the  great  pier,  on  the  north  side : 
this  colouring  is  now  very  much  opened  out.  On 
the  northern  face  there  is  a stream  of  water,  with 
bushes  on  one  side,  a high  bank  and  creek  on  the 
other,  and  something  in  the  water.  There  is  a 
black  bear  a little  on  one  side,  evidently  intent 
upon  the  creature  in  it.  Around  the  creek  referred 
to  there  is  a level  grassy  bank,  with  trees  around 
it  ; and  on  one  side  is  the  fore-part  of  a white 
elephant,  with  a large  castle  upon  its  back.  Above 
these  come  rows  of  trees,  and  a number  of  deer ; 
and  above  this  still,  there  is  the  view  of  a small 
church,  and  walks  around  it.  On  the  northern 
face  of  the  same  pier  is  a great  figure,  supposed  to 
represent  John  the  Baptist;  and  on  the  same  face 
of  this  pier  is  a good  view  of  a church  with  two 
western  towers,  a nave  with  a clear  story  and 
aisle,  a south  transept,  a central  tower  with  capped 
roof  and  a stair  turret  adjoining,  at  the  junction 
between  the  transept  and  the  choir  walls.  Each 
of  the  tower  roofs  and  turret  has  an  early  looking 
roof,  with  terminals,  and  coloured  and  gilt  vanes 
on  the  top.  It  is  not  easy,  says  the  Chronicle,  to 
fix  a date  for  these  coloured  subjects,  but  they  are 
not  later  than  the  fourteenth  century. 


Society  for  the  ENCotTRiGEMEXT  of  the 
I Fine  Arts. — The  fifth  conversazioJie  of  the  season 
j took  place  on  "Wednesday  evening,  at  the  Archi- 
tectural Gallery,  Conduit-street.  The  Rev.  Hugh 
Hutton  g.ave  a discourse  on  “ Poet  Paintings,” 
interspersed  with  numerous  passages  from  English 
poets,  ancient  and  modern,  suggesting  subjects  for 
practical  treatment.  A musical  entertaiument 
followed. 

WiNDOvr  Cleaning.— The  following  is  the 
enacting  clause  of  Sir  Charles  Burrell’s  bill : — 
“ Every  occupier  of  any  house  or  other  building, 
or  part  of  a house  or  other  building,  or  other 
person,  who  orders  or  permits  any  person  in 
his  service  (other  than  a tradesman,  or  the  (male) 
apprentice  or  servant  of  a tradesman,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  calling),  to  stand,  sit,  or  kneel  on 
the  sill  of  any  window,  or  to  be  on  the  outside  of 
any  window,  in  order  to  clean,  paint,  or  pe'rform 
any  other  act  with  regard  to  any  window,  or  any 
house  or  other  building,  or  anything  growing 
thereon  or  affixed  thereto,  shall,  unless  such  win- 
dow be  in  the  sunk  or  basement  story,  be  liable, 
on  summary  conviction  of  the  same,  to  a penalty 
not  exceeding  forty  shillings  for  each  such  offence; 
or,  in  the  discretion  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  in 
England  or  Ireland,  or  the  sheriff  or  magistrate  in 
Scotland,  before  whom  he  is  convicted,  may  he 
committed  to  prison,  there  to  remain  for  a period 
not  exceeding  fourteen  days.” 

Charge  ag.ainst  the  Bath  City  Engineer. — 
In  the  Bath  City  Act  Committee,  a question  has 
of  late  been  exciting  attention  which  came  to  a 
crisis  last  week,  when  a long  discussion  took  place 
on  the  following  charge  made  against  the  city 
engineer;  namely, — “That  from  July,  1854,  until 
April,  1860,  Mr.  Alfred  Mitchell  allowed  the 
borough  to  pay  a considerably  higher  price  for 
sewage  pipes  than  the  market  price,  although 
ordinary  diligence  and  inquiry  would  have  pre- 
vented the  loss ; that  in  April,  1860,  he  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  borough  was 
paying  a much  higher  price  than  the  manufac- 
turer was  making  public  in  his  list  of  prices  ; and 
that  again  in  June  and  July  he  was  told  this,  and 
had  a card  of  prices  given  to  him;  and  that  in 
consequence  the  loss  to  the  borough  had  been 
500?.”  A resolution  was  formally  moved  and  se- 
conded,— “That  the  charges  that  the  clerk  had 
preferred  against  Mr.  Mitchell  are  proven ; ” — to 
which  an  amendment  was  moved, — “That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  committee  the  engineer  did  not 
know,  until  very  recently,  that  the  price  paid  for 
sewage  pipes  for  many  years  past  was  too  high; 
and  that  he  received  no  benefit  therefrom  : never- 
theless they  admit  that  he  ought  to  have  known 
it ; and  they  conclude  that  the  evidence  fully  shows 
that  the  joint  office  of  engineer  to  the  Sewers’ 
Committee  and  Cold  Water  Committee  demand 
all  the  attention  and  care  be  can  give  it ; and  there- 
fore it  is  not  desirable  to  unite  in  him  the  office 
he  now  holds  with  that  of  city  surveyor.”  The 
amendment  was  carried  by  a majority  of  six  to 
four, — three  members  not  voting.  The  Board, 
therefore,  adopted  the  amendment. 

Beickmaking  in  India. — The  Muffineer’s  Jour- 
nal of  Calcutta,  in  an  article  on  bricks,  says : — 
“ The  best  and  cheapest  bricks,  when  made  in 
small  quantities,  we  must  allow,  are  turned  out  by 
that  wonderful  invention,  the  pajaiah  (native 
clamp),  but  it  is  so  slow,  the  cubic  quantity  of  fuel 
to  be  moved  about  so  great,  and  success  so  uncer- 
tain, that,  where  large  numbers  of  bricks  are 
wauted,  recourse  must  be  had  to  flame  kilns  in 
order  to  get  any  respectable  amount  of  work  done 
in  the  season,  In  a pajaiah  about  25,000  cubic 
feet  of  koorab,  and  12,000  cubic  feet  of  khundab, 
besides  small  wood,  will  be  required  to  burn  a lakh 
of  nine  inch  bricks.  Thus,  for  a l.ikh  of  bricks, 
equal  to  about  7,000  cubic  feet,  we  have  to  collect 
and  stack  up  35,000  cubic  feet  of  fuel,  or  five  times 
more  fuel  than  bricks.”  In  the  North  Western 
Provinces,  the  uTiter  states,  a great  many  very 
good  bricks  are  burnt  in  flame  kilns,  with  wood  as 
fuel.  The  kilns  are  the  same  as  those  of  which 
drawings  are  given  in  Colonel  Goodwyn’s  book, 
but  should  be  made  much  higher ; in  fact,  larger 
in  every  way.  “ We  have  seen  kilns,”  he  con- 
tinues, “ 75  feet  long  by  26  feet  wide,  aud  12  feet 
6 inches  high  over  the  flues,  and  containing 

350.000  bricks.  The  bricks  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  kiln,  to  within  a third  of  the  total  height  from 
the  top,  should  be  stacked  with  not  less  than  an 
inch  space  between  them;  above  that  height  to 
two  courses  from  the  top,  half  an  inch  space  will 
be  sufficient : the  last  two  courses  may  be  set  close, 
and  covered  with  a course  of  inferior  bricks  laid 
flat.  Such  a kiln  as  the  one  I have  mentioned 
takes  from  forty  to  sixty  hours,  and  from  4,200  to 

5.000  mauuds  of  dry  wood  to  burn  it.” 
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PoLTTECuyic. — Last  week,  Mr.  Jolin  Millard, 
professor  of  elocution,  formerly  pupil  of  the 
veteran  tragedian,  John  Vandenhoff,  gave  his 
selection  from  the  British  poets  to  a numerous 
audience,  and  earned  a success  which  he  well 
deserved.  His  voice  is  good,  and  he  has  consider- 
able power  of  modulation,  “The  Sands  of  Dee" 
and  “The  Bridge  of  Sighs"  were  amongst  his 
best  efforts. 

The  Designer  op  the  Ornamental  Iron- 
work AT  Hampton  Cokrt, — A subscriber  writes, 
— “ I know  not  whether  you  are  apprised  of  it,  but 
in  Hampton  Church  there  is  a monumental  tablet 
to — 

‘ J.  Huntington, 
died  20th  Oct.,  1710. 

He  designed  and  executed  the  ornamental  ironwork 
at  Hampton  Court  Palace. 

Lived  in  the  reigns  of  William  and  Mary,  5 689. 

Anne,  1702.’  ” 

Arrangement  of  Flces. — According  to  the 
Mechanics'  Magazine,  Mr.  de  Sanges,  an  architect, 
and  Mr.  Masson,  have  addressed  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences  a paper  regarding  their 
system  of  arranging  chimneys.  It  consists  in 
uniting  all  the  flues  in  one  place,  so  that  the 
smoke  passes  into  a single  chamber  or  receiver 
placed  near  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  from  which 
the  smoke  escapes  hy  a single  opening  at  the  top 
of  the  chamber,  in  its  centre.  The  system  has 
been  tried  at  a house  in  Neuilly-sur-Seiue,  with 
satisfactory  results.  Eight  flues  opening  into  a 
single  chamber,  and  used  singly,  or  two,  three,  or 
more  at  a time,  and  with  wood,  coal,  and  coke, 
have  been  used  for  eighteen  months,  and  the 
draught  has  been  very  regular  under  all  circum- 
stances. Such  an  arrangement  is  not  unknown  in 
England,  and  has  been  illustrated  in  our  pages. 

Steaji  for  WAREuorsE  Purposes.  — Mr. 
Arthur  Jackson,  of  Liverpool,  has  obtained  a 
patent  for  heating  steam-boilers  by  means  of  gas. 
The  principle  has  been  experimentally  applied  to 
an  ordinary  two  horse-power  boiler,  which  was  put 
in  connection  with  one  of  Messrs.  Taylor’s  four- 
horse  power  patent  steam  winches,  and  weights 
equal  to  a couple  of  bales  of  cotton  were  lifted,  it 
is  said,  with  the  greatest  rapidity  and  facility. 
The  consumption  of  gas  for  working  the  boiler 
was  within  100  feet  an  hour,  and  the  time  occu- 
pied in  getting  up  steam  was  an  hour.  The  patent 
appeared  to  consist  principally  in  the  mode  by 
which  the  gas  flames  are  distributed,  so  as  to  give 
them  an  action  similar  to  a furnace  fire.  Attached 
to  the  boiler  was  a French  patent, — Giffard’s  self- 
acting water  injector,  — which  has  no  moving 
parts  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  does  away 
vrith  the  necessity  for  donkey  engines  or  pumps  in 
feeding  the  boiler  with  water. 

The  Female  School  of  Art  Fancy  Bazaar. — 
A grand  fancy  bazaar  in  aid  of  the  building  fund 
of  the  Female  School  of  Art,  in  Queen-square, 
W.C.  (Miss  Gann,  sec.),  is  to  be  held  this  Satur- 
day (15th  June),  and  also  on  Monday  and  Tuesd.ay, 
in  the  new  rooms  adjoining  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  The  price  of  admission  is  2s.  6d.  on 
Saturday,  and  Is.  on  the  other  days.  The  bazaar 
will  be  open  from  12  to  7.  It  is  under  the  special 
patronage  of  her  Majesty,  and  supported  by  a 
numerous  list  of  distinguished  lady  patronesses, 
many  of  whom  will  doubtless  be  present,  and  some 
of  them  will  hold  stalls  in  the  bazaar.  The  new 
rooms  have  been  lent  by  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  this  excel- 
lent school,  the  ptarpose  of  which,  in  obtaining  a 
suitable  building,  will,  we  hope,  very  soon  be 
realized. 

A Corporation  for  all  London.— A com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Apton,  the  member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  for  inquiry  into  the  “ Metropolis  Tax- 
ation," has  been  for  some  considerable  time 
sitting,  taking  evidence.  It  has  just  oozed  out 
that  the  committee  incline  to  favour  a proposal  to 
extend  the  City  corporation  to  all  London,  to 
absorb  therein  the  Metropolitan  Board,  and  to 
connect  the  parishes  into  wards,  returning  common 
councilmen  to  the  “ London  Municipality."  Mr. 
Beal,  the  St.  James’s  vestryman,  the  coadjutor  of 
Mr.  Hughes,  of  Westminster,  in  the  carrying  of 
the  “Metropolis  Gas  Act"  of  last  year,  and  who 
has  undergone  a lengthened  examination  before 
Mr.  Ayrton’s  committee,  suggests  a counter  pro- 
posal, which  is,  to  form  London  into  a county  by 
itself,  to  m.ake  each  borough  a municipality,  and 
to  form  a “ London  Municipality  " of  representa- 
tives from  each,  transferring  to  it  the  county 
business  done  by  the  Middlesex  magistrates  for 
London,  the  police,  the  licensing,  and  absorbing 
within  it  the  Metropolitan  Board  and  the  city  of 
Loudon,  and  he  invites  the  co-operation  of  the 
vestries  to  back  up  his  views. 


DESTRrCTION  OF  THE  SfEREY  MHSIC-HALL. — 
On  Tuesday  afternoon  last,  the  roof  of  the  Surrey 
Music-hall  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire;  and  in  a 
very  short  time  the  upper  part  of  all  the  towers 
fell,  and  the  interior  of  the  building  was  wholly 
destroyed.  Some  plumbers  had  been  at  work  on 
the  roof;  and  to  their  portable  fire,  left  while  they 
went  to  dinner,  the  disaster  is  attributed.  The 
amount  of  property  that  has  fallen  a victim  from 
time  to  time  to  the  plumber’s  brazier  is  enormous. 
Illustrations  of  the  Surrey  Hall,  and  descriptive 
particulars,  will  be  found  in  our  volume  for  1856, 
p.  395,  and  elsewhere. 

York  Minster. — Amongst  the  improvements, 
some  of  which  have  already  been  noticed,  all  the 
windows  throughout  the  edifice  are  to  he  examined 
and  repaired,  so  as  to  exclude  the  cold  as  far  as 
possible  ill  winter,  when  the  arrangements  will  be 
made  for  warming  the  interior.  The  desks  used 
by  the  choir-boys  are  now  carried  on  open-carved 
standards,  in  uniform  style  with  the  tabernacle 
work.  The  lighting  of  the  choir  is  to  be  improved 
before  the  autumn,  on  the  principle  of  placing  the 
lights  over  the  moulding  of  the  arcade  on  either 
side  of  the  choir,  so  as  to  secure  a more  equal  light 
throughout  the  fabric,  and  bring  out  the  groined 
roofs  of  the  edifice.  The  cathedral  approaches  are 
being  improved  : already  the  west  front  has  been 
opened  out  by  the  removal  of  the  houses  in  Little 
Blake-street,  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  will  very 
shortly  pull  down  the  houses  which  at  present 
obstruct  the  view  of  the  east  front. 

New  Process  of  Tinning  Iron. — Tin  coating 
is  not  very  durable.  To  obviate  this  Messrs.  Vivien 
and  Lefebvre  have  invented  a process  for  covering 
iron  vessels  with  a film  of  nickel  before  applying 
the  tin.  They  accordingly  begin  hy  scouring  the 
vessel  in  a mixture  of  320  grammes  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  seven  litres  of  water;  after  which  the 
following  snbstances  are  added  to  this  hath  ; sixty 
grammes  of  white  kitchen  salt,  thirty  ditto  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  two  ditto  of  pure  sulphate 
of  nickel.  After  being  rotated  for  a time,  the 
vessels  are  found  to  have  received  a fine,  unin- 
terrupted, and  very  adhering  coating  of  nickel, 
which  effectually  protects  the  iron  from  oxidation. 
They  are  then  pnt  into  cold  water,  and  left  there, 
while  the  following  second  bath  is  being  prepared, 
viz.,  river  water,  fifty  litres ; cream  of  tartar,  in 
powder,  seventy-five  decagrammes;  tin,  in  plates, 
three  kilogrammes.  The  whole  is  made  to  boil 
for  the  space  of  thr^e  hours,  after  which  the  iron 
vessels  are  put  in,  and  the  ebullition  is  continued 
for  two  hours  more,  by  which  means  the  vessels 
receive  a coating  of  tin  deposited  on  the  previous 
one  of  nickel.  They  are  then  dipped  into  clean 
water,  and  rubbed  with  bran  and  sawdust  to  fit 
them  for  use. 

The  Abbey  Fountain  at  Bath. — The  drink- 
ing fountain  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  abbey 
was  to  be  opened  on  Saturday  by  the  Bath  Tem- 
perance Association,  and  formally  presented  to  the 
city.  The  design  is  a life-sized  female  figure,  in 
Eastern  costume,  chiselled  in  white  Sicilian  marble, 
pouring  water  from  a bottle  into  a basin.  The 
figure  and  basin  stand  on  a circular  pedestal  of 
red  pennant,  2 feet  high,  with  a diameter  of 
4 feet ; round  which  is  placed  marble  rock-work, 
4 inches  wide.  The  pedestal  is  surrounded  hy 
steps,  in  blue  pennant,  the  two  lowest  being  octa- 
gonal, and  the  third  and  top  circular,  forming  a 
platform  for  tho.se  who  driuk  the  water  to  stand 
upon.  Mr.  Sheppard  has  executed  the  work.  The 
figure  was  modelled  and  cut  hy  Mr.  Walker,  and 
the  steps,  pedestal,  and  basin  are  from  the  design 
ofMr.  C.  Davies,  architect.  The  fountain  is  erected 
for  a continuous  flow  of  water,  and  is  so  arranged 
that  when  the  water  8U2)ply  is  short,  a very  small 
quantity  only  need  be  used.  The  waste  water  will 
lose  itself  through  one  of  the  columns  on  which 
the  base  stands  into  the  cistern  under  the  figure, 
and  from  thence,  says  the  local  Chronicle,  will 
pass  under  ground  to  supply  a trough  for  horses, 
at  the  circular  rails  in  the  Orange  Grove, 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Nos.  20  and  21,  Here- 
ford-place,  Commercial-road  East,  for  Me..srs.  Dicker  & 
Scarlett.  Mr.  Henry  Jarvis,  architect 

Pritchard  & Co sSiio  0 0 

Hack  & Son 375  0 0 

Glenn 361)  0 0 

Ennor  (accepted) 344  0 0 

Over  320  0 0 


For  additions,  alterations,  and  other  works  to  Colon- 
nade House,  Blackheath,  for  Mr.  Wlieen.  Mr.  F.  F. 
Thome,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Percy 

Smith i^],;45  0 0 

Simmons  1,683  0 0 

Francis  1 ,669  0 0 

Penny 1,656  0 0 

J.&C.W.Todd  1,519  0 0 

Watibutton  Ii-187  0 0 

For  building  a dwelling-house  on  the  Dulwich  Wood 
Park  Estate,  Sydenham.  Mr.  Jasper  Cowell,  architect : — 

Higgs se\,gno  0 0 

Wilkins  & Bolton  1,869  0 0 

Fowler  1,800  0 0 

Batterbury 1,688  0 0 

Glenn 1,660  0 0 

Thompson 1,565  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 1,509  0 0 

Piiiice  1,439  0 0 

For  two  cottages  to  he  built  at  Battersea-rise,  for  Mr. 
Thomas  Sturges.  Mr.  John  Tarring,  architect ; — 

Richards £\,0\2  0 0 

Roper  & Son g-lO  0 0 

Thompson  (accepted) 838  0 0 

For  additions  to  house  at  Edmonton,  for  Mr.  F.  Cater. 
Mr.  Thomas  Burton,  architect : — 

A.’iford  & Co jfgs.l  0 0 

Ashby  & Sens 953  10  0 

Downs  895  0 0 

Ramsey 803  0 0 

Seargeaut 880  0 0 

Barker  8uS  10  0 

For  rebuilding  premises  in  Holyweil-row,  Worship- 
street,  Finsbury.  Mr.  F.  G.  Widdows,  architect : — 

Auley .^£'1,690  0 0 

Heath 1,508  0 0 

W'heen  1,404  0 0 

Raby  1,284  0 0 

Lawrence 1,270  0 0 

Green 1,254  0 0 

Tolley 1,213  0 0 

For  building  a pair  of  semi-detached  cottages  at  Harles- 
dcii,  Middlesex,  for  Mr.  Talbot . — 

Palmer  £5^2  0 0 

Wicks 480  0 0 

Wilson  465  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  new  Baptist  Chapel,  at  Needing- 
worth,  near  St.  Ives,  Huntingdonshire.  Mr.  Robert 
Hutchinson,  architect ; — 

Wheatley  £676  17  6 

Bunting  & Son  632  6 6 

Smith  & Allen 625  0 0 

Saint 605  0 0 

Sutton  595  0 0 

Allpress  A Son 585  0 0 

Allen  & Smith  (accepted) 568  0 0 

For  building  a villa  residence  at  Paul's  Cray,  Kent,  for 
Mr.  W.  May.  Mr.  R.  May,  architect 

Marsland  ;^520  0 0 

London  Building  Company 511  0 0 

Francis 470  0 0 


For  enlargement  of  the  Birmingham  Borough  Lunatic 
Asylum.,  Mr.  Martin,  architect.  The  additions  to  the 
present  structure  will  consist  of  tour  new  wings,  contain- 
ing eight  large  day-rooms  and  sixteen  large  associated 
i dormitories.  The  present  day-rooms  will  be  enlarged, 
j with  additional  sleeping-rooms  attached,  and  other  apart- 
I roents  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  2(i0  more 
I patients  will  be  added.  The  chapel  will  be  enlarged  to  a 
I proportionate  extent,  and  a bridge  thrown  over  the 
canal  connecting  the  lands  recently  purchased  with  the 
^ ersylum  : — 

1 L.  B.  Moore  ^£'13,175  14  3 

J.  Cressweli 12,633  0 0 

Branson  & Gwyther 10,600  0 0 

C.  Jones  9,779  0 0 

Barnsley  & Sons 9,730  0 0 

W.  Matthews 9,385  0 0 

Webb  & Sons 9,355  0 0 

J.  Wilson 9,190  0 0 

Hardwick  & Son  8,985  4 0 

I Chambers  & Hilton  (accepted)  8,339  0 li 


TENDKKS 

For  the  erection  of  new  billiard-room  and  other  altera- 
tions at  Somerby  Hall,  Leicestershire.  Mr.  R.  W.  Johnson, 
architect,  Melton-Mowbray 

For  Mason's  and  Plasterer’s  Work, 

Kitchen ,£155  0 0 

For  Pivmler's  and  Glazier's  Work. 

Munton  & Mason  73  0 0 

Fur  Carpenter’s  and  Joiner’s  Work. 

Shipley  174  0 0 

Hall ]6o  0 0 

Clifton  1S7  0 0 

For  restoration  and  enlargement  of  Aller  Church, 
Somerset.  Mr.  John  Norton,  architect ; — 

J.  Spiller  ^-910  0 0 

Messrs.  Chiimock  899  10  G 

M.  Davis  (accepted)  845  0 0 


For  the  er-ection  of  new  schools  and  residences  at 
Coppenhall,  near  Crewe,  Cneshire.  Mr.  James  K.  C-.  lling, 
ai'chitect:— 

Espley j£ri,343  0 0 

Buckley 1,320  10  0 

Ilodgkioson : 1,281  18  6 

Boughey 1,085  10  0 
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•T.  4 to.— W.  R.— G.  F.  T.— E.  T.  B.-  G.  W.— U.— W.  P.  (If  damage 
be  considerable,  aiiplyto  a solioitot).— A Fellow.— J.  B.  (notice  was 
.alreidy  in  type),— M.  H.  (Zinc  p.auit  hus  its  advantages,  but  renuirea 
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The  Condition  of  Edinburgh. 

T the  close  of  our 
last  article  touching 
the  Scottish  capital 
we  spoke  of  the 
drainage,  and  I'e* 
ferred  more  parti- 
cularly to  the  Foul 
Burn.  But  the 
Water  of  Leith, — 
the  second  main 
se wa  ge  outlet, — i s 
at  present  the  great 
blot  on  the  Edin- 
burgh escutcheon. 
A picturesque 
mountain  stream, 
which  takes  its  rise 
among  the  springs 
and  rivulets  of  the 
Pentland  Hills,  it 
sweeps  through  the 
county  of  Mid  Lo- 
thian in  a north- 
easterly direction, 
passes  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  on  the 
north-west,  and  dis- 
charges into  the 
Frith  of  Forth  at 
the  harbour  of  Leitb.  This  little  river  has  long 
been  as  dear  to  the  student  of  geology,  as  Clitumnus 
was  to  the  Homan  herdsman.  For,  as  we  were  told, 
it  is  the  seat  of  Dr.  Hutton’s  best  illustrations  of 
his  celebrated  igneous  theory — a theory  as  much 
abused  in  this  generation  as  the  limpid  stream 
on  whose  banks  the  great  geologist  loved 
to  speculate.  After  gliding  through  many  deep, 
narrow  glens,  overhanging  woods  and  verdant 
me.adows, — after  turning  the  wheels  of  innu- 
merable mills,  and  iu  other  respects,  fulfilling 
its  original  and  natural  duties,— it  is  con- 
verted whenever  it  comes  in  contact  with  Edin- 
burgh to  the  base  purposes  of  a common  sewer. 
Londoners  sometimes  think  the  Thames  is  the 
greatest  nuisance  in  the  world.  We  are  not  sure 
that  the  Water  of  Leith, comparatively  speaking,  is 
not  as  bad.  It  first  receives  the  Dairy  drainage  at 
Colt  Bridge.  Then,  a miserable  village  called  by 
its  name,  and  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  cholera 
and  typhus,  reposing  in  sickly  solitude  on  its 
bauks,  contributes  its  quota.  A gigantic  distil- 
lery of  whisky  now  pours  into  its  channel  50,000 
gallons  per  day  of  hot  wash  from  its  coppers. 
Then  comes  the  drainage  of  Moray  Park,  the  most 
healthy  quarter,  and  of  Stockbridge,  tlie  most  un^ 
healthy  quarter  of  the  new  town.  A prodigious 
sewer  which  runs  from  George-street,  and  which 
drains  all  the  intermediate  streets,  now  discharges 
itself  into  this  ill-fated  water  below  Stock- 
bridge.  Further  down  its  course,  at  Cannon 
Mills,  two  or  three  mill-wheels  are  kept  con- 
stantly churning  this  decoction  into  a homo- 
geneous slime.  After  washing  the  banks  of 
two  or  three  gravey.ords,  after  receiving  the 
contents  of  two  or  three  more  sewers,  and 
after  passing  under  the  wheels  of  two  or  three 
more  mills,  this  picturesque  but  polluted  stream 
ut  length  reaches  the  tide.  From  the  point  where 
it  receives  its  first  instalment  of  sewage  at  Colt 
Bridge  to  the  upper  bridge  of  Leith  harbour  is  a 
distance  of  three  miles,  and  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  such  another  three  miles  of  natural 
beauty  disfigured  by  neglect  and  evil  counsel  are 
not  to  be  found  anywhere  out  of  Scotland.  If  this 
esthetic  lamentation  were  all  we  had  to  make, 
we  might  spare  that,  although  it  is  something’ 


but  more  remains  behind.  There  is  a question 
' of  economy.*  This  organic  matter,  this  com- 
pound of  drainage  and  distillery  Wiish,  is  finally 
deposited  in  the  harbour  of  Leith,  whence 
it  is  removed  by  the  Dock  Commissioners, 
at  a great  annual  expense,  by  means  of  dredging 
machines.  Lastly,  there  is  a question  of  life  and 
death.  Dr.  Struthers,  an  intelligent  practitioner  of 
the  port  of  Leith  and  secretary  to  its  Local  Sani- 
tary Board,  in  a recent  memorial  to  the  Town 
Council  of  Edinburgh,  states  that,  in  those  parts 
of  the  town  which  come  within  the  range  of  the 
horrible  effluvia  arising  from  the  Water  of  Leitb, 
fevers  and  all  diseases  which  depress  the  vital 
powers  of  the  system  have  been  for  years  more 
prevalent  and  much  more  fatal  than  in  those  parts 
of  the  town  which  are  removed  from  its  influence. 
Moreover,  we  are  told  that  all  within  a very  wide 
circuit  may  sufler  from  it;  and  if  not  at  present 
consciously  experienced,  the  evil  is  always  im 
pending. 

We  have  hitherto  allowed  the  sanitary  econo- 
mists of  Edinburgh  to  prove  our  case,  or  rather 
their  own  case.  We  will  now  be  bold  enough  to 
say  something  of  what  we  have  seen  ourselves. 
Even  if  these  two  sewage  streams  disposed  of  the 
whole  drainage,  it  would  bo  some  consolation. 
But  such  is  not  the  fact.  We  are  quite  persuaded, 
from  what  wo  saw  lying  about  the  streets,  that 
the  bulk  of  the  sewage  of  Edinburgh — that  is  to 
say,  the  solid  portion  of  it — never  reaches  the 
sewers  at  all.  By  a rough  estimate  we  may  set 
down  the  population  of  the  High-street  quarter 
at  30,000.  What  will  our  readers  say  when  we  tell 
them  that,  with  a few  trifling  exceptions,  the  whole 
of  thispopulation  arc  destituteof  any  convenience  for 
personal  cleanliness?  There  are  afewpublic  nccess- 
saries  here  and  there,  but  the  old  houses  are  asfreeof 
waterclosets  as  they  were  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
By  a sort  of  municipal  fiction,  it  is  believed  that  the 
poor  inhabitants  carry  their  pails  every  night  at  a 
certain  hour  down  ten  or  twelve  stories,  and  up  a 
long  close, to  the  police  dung-cart.  Never  was  there 
a more  foolish  belief.  Boswell  tells  us  that,  about 
the  time  of  Johnson’s  visit,  the  streets  of  Edin- 
burgh were  as  perilous  as  they  were  odoriferous. 
The  practice  then  was  to  empty  the  pails  from  the 
windows.  Many  a full-flowing  periwig  has  thus 
been  moistened  into  flaccidity.  The  peril,  we 
think,  is  not  so  great  now ; for  the  modern  prac- 
tice is  to  carry  down  the  pails  aud  empty  them  in 
the  gutter.  But  the  odour  is  still  as  bad-  We 
devoutly  believe  that  no  smell  in  Europe  or  Asia — 
not  in  Aleppo  or  Damascus,  iu  the  present  day — 
can  equjil  in  depth  and  intensity,  in  concentration 
and  power,  the  diabolical  combination  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  we  came  upon  one  evening  about 
ten  o’clock  in  a place  called  Toddrick’s  Wynd 
Boswell  regrets  in  his  time  the  want  of  covered 
sewers.  Covered  sewers  have  now  been  made 
through  all  the  principal  thoroughfares  and  the 
principal  closes.  Within  the  last  few  years  a sum 
of  50,OOOZ.  or  60,000f.  has  been  expended  on 
underground  sewers  in  Edinburgh.  But  what  is  the 
use  of  a covered  sewer  through  an  alley  which  has 
not  a single  soil  pipe  intothe  sewer  ? Andsuch  is  the 
condition  of  things, — a condition,  of  course,  which 
renders  all  attempts  at  domestic  cleanliness  abor- 
tive, and,  in  fact,  almost  hopeless.  One  absurd 
expedient  the  police  take  to  purify  the  foetid 
atmosphere  of  these  lofty  narrow  closes,  is  to 
whitewash  them  with  quicklime  once  a year,  up 
to  the  height  of  about  6 feet  from  the  basement. 
Now  lime  is  a good  thing  for  cftluvia ; but  this 
intermittent  aud  homccopathic  application  of  it 
will  not  sutfice.  Nor  is  it  possible,  wo  find,  for 
the  authorities  to  abate  the  nuisance  by  punish- 
ment. In  the  year  1853,  for  example,  out  of  the 
close  and  wynd  population,  2,159  persons  were 
tried  and  convicted  by  the  magistrates  for  contra- 
vention of  the  cleaning  regulations  under  the 
Police  Act.f  But  the  nuisance  continues  the 
same  in  the  year  1861. 


• See  Mr.  Rennie's  Report  to  tlie  Leith  Lock  Commis- 

ion. 

t " Ency.  Critt.,”  art.  " Edinburgh.”  Police  Statistics, 


The  few  public  conveniences  which  have  been 
erected  about  the  city  ouly  serve  to  concen- 
trate the  efilnvia  iu  particular  spots.  We 
were  taken  to  see  one  of  the  largest  of  these,  and 
certainly,  whatever  might  have  been  our  previous 
astonishment  at  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  City, 
our  state  of  mind  approached  now  to  something 
like  consternation.  Over  that  picturesque  valley 
which  separates  the  old  from  the  new  town  is  built 
the  celebrated  North  Bridge,  a grand  and  imposing 
old  structure.  It  consists  of  three  great  arches, 
each  72  feet  in  span,  and  about  60  feet  from  the 
centre  of  the  entrados  to  the  surface  of  roadway; 
two  smaller  openside  arches  ou  each  side ; and  a 
connected  series  of  covered  vaults.  The  southern- 
most of  these  open  side  arches  is  rudely  walled  in 
with  brickwork,  and  converted  into  a privy. 
Before  entering,  we  must  add  that  through  the 
arches  of  the  North  Bridge,  from  any  side,  is  ob- 
tained a magnificent  view  of  the  city  landscape  : 
the  Calton  Hill  on  the  one  band,  or  the  Castle 
Rock  on  the  other.  It  was  surely  too  bad  to  shut 
up  one  of  the  charming  vistas  in  such  a manner ; in- 
deed, the  aspect,  as  seen  through  the  one  arch,  com- 
pared with  that  seen  into  the  other,  recalled  to  our 
memory  the  ancient  mytbus  in  which  the  goddess  of 
beauty  is  united  to  the  goddess  of  drains.  The 
quantity  of  refuse  collected  there  amounts  to  up- 
wards of  two  tons  per  week,  which  is  removed  and 
sold,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  surface  manure,  to 
the  neighbouring  farmers.  Not  so  much  a sense  of 
delicacy — in  that  case  a false  delicacy — as  a sense 
of  absolute  disgust,  preveuts  us,  however,  from 
saying  more  about  this  place.  Literally,  as  well 
as  figuratively,  it  is  a gigantic  town  swamp  under 
a gigantic  bridge ! 

Edinburgh,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  is  well-nigh 
surrounded  and  saturated  with  its  own  drainage. 
Whatever  is  not  exposed  on  its  surface  is  spread 
out  on  its  suburban  meadows  and  poured  into  its 
picturesque  river.  If  the  air  be  calm  and  still 
the  city  effluvium  is  intolerable  : if  the  wind  blow 
from  the  east  there  are  the  meadows  of  Craigin- 
tinney;  if  from  the  west  the  meadows  of  Dairy  ,- 
and  if  from  the  north  there  is  the  Water  of  Leith. 
One  dii'ection  is  left  from  which  it  is  possible  for 
the  inhabitants  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of  Heaven — 
the  south.  But  the  south  winds,  as  we  have  seeu, 
do  not  prevail  in  Edinburgh  more  than  two  mouths 
out  of  the  year. 

The  mere  surface  cleaning,  or  in  other  words 
the  mere  street  sweeping,  of  Edinburgh,  seems  as 
defective  as  its  surface  draiunge.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  Old  Town,  where  the  duties  of  the  sca- 
venger are  very  heavy,  we  may  note  that  even  in 
Princes- street,  on  a hot  day,  the  smell  proceeding 
from  the  ill-swept  roadway  is  most  ollcnsive. 
The  watering  of  the  streets  is  also  much  ne- 
glected. In  fact,  the  whole  city  is,  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  enveloped  in  clouds  of  dry, 
piercing  dust,  so  fine  that  it  penctratcj  into  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  best  houses.  To  form  an 
accurate  conception  of  this  most  irritating  nui- 
sance, we  have  only  to  travel  down  Leith-walk  on 
the  top  of  an  omnibus  on  a hot  day,  with  a strong 
east  wind  a-head.  Tlic  consequences  are  something 
like  what  would  he  felt  if  we  were  to  travel 
through  the  Ai*ahian  desert  on  the  outside  of  a 
caravan.  The  pace  at  which  the  rumbling  vehicles 
jog  on  will  serve  to  heighten  the  comparison; 
and  the  demure  gravity  with  which  the  pas- 
sengers submit  to  their  fate  will  recal  something 
of  the  well-known  Oriental  fortitude  under  severe 
suffering.* 

Wc  might  proceed  long  enough  in  this  strain. 


• Yet,  in  tlie  teeth  oftliis  state  oftbings,  sec  the  following 
paragraph,  which  wc  find  in  the  Sf:ot$>nun'3  report  of 
the  town  council  proccediogs' -‘‘.S/rcei  Swerphif'  on 
Sundut/.t.—Ur.  Hope  gave  notice  that  at  tlie  next  meeting 
he  would  move,—*  That  as  there  is  no  necessity  for  the 
sweeping  of  the  main  streets  aiid  roads  of  the  city  from 
six  to  nine  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  Sabbath  day, 
this  council  direct  that  such  sweeping  be  discontinued, 
and  remit  to  the  cleaning  committee  to  carry  this  deci- 
sion into  effect.’  ” It  must  occur  to  Mr.  Hope  that  it  is 
as  necessary  to  clear  the  streets  as  to  clean  his  kitchen  or 
tat  his  dinner  on  the  Sabbath-d-»y.  It  is  surely  no  sin  to 
perform  a duty  of  necessity  or  mercy  on  the  Sunday. 
Sweeping  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  may  stand  in  either 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  positions. 
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but  we  suspect  we  have  said  enough.  It  is  obvious 
that  no  city  of  the  empiro  should  be  easier 
cleansed,  from  its  very  geographical  position,  thau 
■Kdinburgh.  From  its  geological  condition,  sur- 
rounded by  granitic  hills,  no  city  should  be  more 
plentifully  supplied  with  water.  From  the  extent 
of  its  boundary,  the  nature  of  its  site,  and  the 
comparative  lowness  of  ground-rents,  no  city 
should  be  less  crowded  together.  Might  we 
venture  to  add,  from  the  superabundance  of  its 
law  and  divinity,  no  city  should  be  better  im- 
pressed with  the  moral  and  physical  evils  which 
attend  a violation  of  these  principles. 

We  had  something  to  say  about  drunheuness  ; 
but  the  truth  is,  as  at  present  advised,  we  are  by 
no  means  certain  that  diunkenness  is  not  more  of 
an  effect  than  a cause  of  the  ill-health  in  Edin- 
burgh ; or  whether  the  drunkenness  and  mortality 
are  not  both  results  of  the  common  causes  w'e  have 
been  endeavouring  to  establish.  On  this  subject, 
however,  we  have  no  room  at  present  to  enter. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  It  has  been  impossible 
for  us  not  to  see  that  Edinburgh  sufl'ers  a good  deal 
from  the  constitution  of  its  municipal  government. 
Much  of  the  time  of  the  Town  Council  is  taken 
up  with  noisy  discussions  upon  theological  sub- 
jects ; in  the  mean  time  the  population  is  perish- 
ing around  them.  In  our  slight  researches  into 
the  history  of  Edinburgh  we  have  stumbled  over 
a witty  lyrical  poet — Dunbar  — who  flourished 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Among  bis  smaller  pieces  we  find  a satire,  entitled 
“An  Address  to  the  Merchants  of  Edinburgh.” 
He  points  out,— in  barbarous  language,  indeed,  but 
with  the  most  inimitable  humour, — the  disgraceful 
condition  of  the  city.  None  could  pass  through 
its  principal  gates  for  the  smell  of  putrid  fish  and 
other  smells  we  will  not  enumerate.  The  quar- 
relling and  fighting  of  the  low’er  orders  were  scan- 
dalous. Indued,  the  noble  town  stood  altogether 
in  lack  of  reformation.  He  then  proceeds  to  ask 
if  they  are  not  ashamed  of  these  dishonours; 
and  finally  prays  that  the  Lord  may  open  their 
eyes  and  turn  their  hearts  to  wisdom ! It  is  our 
duty,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  three  centuries 
and  a half,  to  reiterate  these  significant  words, 
and  to  make  of  them  a modern,  though  not  less 
appropriate,  application.  We  must  tell  the  Town 
Council  of  Edinburgh  that  they  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  such  dishonour.  For  the  sake  of  that 
beautiful  city,  with  whose  destinies  they  are  en- 
trusted, we  earnestly  pray  that  their  eyes  may  be 
opened  and  their  hearts  turned  to  wisdom.  Let 
us  hope  they  will  soon  abandon, — at  least,  in  their 
collective  capacity, — the  study  of  divinity  for  the 
study  of  drainage.  It  is  discreditable  to  the 
whole  nation  that  the  many  thousand  Englishmen 
and  foreigners  who  annually  pay  their  devotions 
at  her  shrines  should  carry  away  but  two  leading 
ideas  with  regard  to  Edinburgh — a sense  of  its 
extraordinary  he.auty,  and  a hoi-ror  of  its  unspeak- 
able filth. 


ON  THE  DESTRUCTIVE  CHARACTER  OF 
MODERN  FRENCH  RESTORATION, 

ECCLESIOLOaiCiX  SOCIETY. 

The  twenty-second  aimiversavy  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society  was  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  1.3th  instant,  at  Conduit- 
street. 

Mr.  A.  Beresford  Hope,  the  president,  having 
taken  the  chair,  opened  the  proceedings  by  con- 
gratulating the  members  oil  their  being  assem- 
bled on  the  22nd  anniversary  of  tbeir  Society; 
which,  although  begun  at  Cambridge,  had  lately 
assumed  a metropolitan  character ; and  he  gave  a 
general  account  of  the  progress  of  the  Society, 
which  the  length  and  interest  of  the  discussion 
that  followed  prevent  us  from  reporting.  In 
speaking  of  various  objects  exhibited,  Mr.  Hopt- 
mentioued  two  interesting  plaster  casts  of  Saxon 
baluster  columns  dug  up  at  Dover,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  old  Saxon  church  (forwarded 
by  Mr.  Scott),  and  which,  no  doubt,  at  one  tinu 
formed  a portion  of  that  building. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Webb  (hon.  secretary)  then  read 
the  annual  report. 

The  Chairman  having  invited  a discussion  ol 


the  various  details  of  the  report,  previous  to  his 
moving  its  adoption, 

Mr.  Scott  observed  that  he  was  spoken  of  as 
the  architect  of  the  restorations  at  Bristol  Cathe- 
dral. He  had  certainly  been  consulted  two  or 
three  times  on  the  subject ; but  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  acted  upon  the  principle  of  taking  ad- 
vice, but  of  reserving  to  themselves  the^  right  of 
doing  as  they  pleased.  Mr.  Pope,  of  Bristol,  was 
the  ^chitect.  He  (Mr.  Scott)  did  not.  know  even 
what  was  being  done.  r -i 

The  report  having  been  amended  in  conformity 
with  this  statement. 

Sir  Charles  Anderson  observed,  that,  as  refer- 
ence had  been  made  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Bristol,  he  might  perhaps  be  permitted  to  allude 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lincoln,  under  whose 
directions  a very  injurious  process  of  scraping  was 
going  on;  and,  he  believed,  over  the  Norman 
work.  Mr.  Parker  had  examined  some  of  the 
Nonnau  capitals,  which  he  had  found  extremely 
remarkable.  When  be  was  told  of  it,  he  wrote  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  ; but  their  reply  was,  that 
they  had  had  good  advice,  and  believed  the  work 
was  being  well  done.  He  went  to  see  it;  and, 
though  he  would  certainly  say  that  the  work  was 
well  done,  he  objected  to  it  very  strongly ; being 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  appearance  of  the 
cathedral  was  injured  by  it.  The  scaffolding  was 
up  at  the  other  end  of  the  cathedral,  and  he  much 
feared  that  the  scraping  was  to  he  carried  on 
there  also.  In  the  course  of  these  operations  the 
bead  of  one  of  the  royal  figures  had  been  knocked 
off,  and  another  head  had  since  replaced  it.  Sub- 
sequently to  his  visit  he  had  joined  in  a protest  by 
the  Institute  of  British  Ai-chitects ; but  the  reply 
was  to  the  same  effect.  It  appeared  that  the 
cathedral  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Precentor.  The 
restoration  of  the  west  front  was  the  subject  of  a 
story,  to  the  effect  that,  the  clerk  of  the  works 
having  an  interest  in  a quarry  in  Yorkshire, 
stone  from  that  quarry  was  used  in  that  work,  and 
it  was  decayed  already.  Both  there  and  at  the 
north  door  of  the  choir,  and  some  other  places, 
they  had  been  tooling  over  the  old  work,  with  very 
bad  efl'ect. 

The  Chairman  said  he  might  mention  that 
their  committee  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
of  applying  to  the  Commissioners  for  space  at 
the  Exhibition.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, from  that  application,  that  it  was  antago- 
nistic to  other  applications  of  a similar  character 
from  the  Institute  of  Architects,  and  other  art 
associations.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed  they 
were  all  sincerely  anxious  that  their  efforts 
should  conduce  to  the  same  end.  There  never 
bad  been  in  England  a national  architectural 
exhibition;  and,  indeed,  the  only  effort  of  the 
kind  was  made  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1855. 
Even  with  all  the  progress  in  art  which  England 
boasted  of  in  1851,  the  Hyde  Park  Exhibition  in 
that  year  completely  excluded  it;  and  the  little 
architecture  it  contained  crept  into  it  under  the 
colour  of  manufacture.  The  Commissioners  of 
1862,  however,  had  made  a great  improvement 
upon  that  state  of  things;  and  this  time  architec- 
ture would  not  be  forgotten. 

A discussion  arose  upon  the  paragraph,  in  the 
report,  which  referred  in  these  terms  to  the  works 
executed  at  Saffron  Walden  Church,  by  Mr. 
Hussey: — 

" It  is  seldom  that  we  have  now  to  express  regret  at 
the  unintelligent  restoration  of  ancient  buildings.  But 
our  pages  have  hart  to  record  the  unfortunate  discussion 
of  ttie  ancient  levels,  and  of  the  eastern  crypt  of  Saffron 
Walden  Church  j and  we  hear  with  regret  that  the  same 
architect,  Mr.  Hussey,  has  taken  in  hand  the  line  church 
of  St.  John,  Chester.” 

It  was  objected  that  the  paragraph  in  question 
reflected  unfairly  on  the  professional  bklll  of  Mr. 
Hussey,  as  an  architect  of  eminence. 

After  a motion  to  alter,  and  an  amendment  to 
leave  it  alone  (the  l.atter  being  carried),  the  report 
was  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  said  the  next  business  was  the 
election  of  a committee  of  six,  with  power  to  add 
to  their  number.  The  house-list  comprised  the 
names  of  the  Rev.  W.  Scott,  and  Messrs.  Great- 
head,  Webb,  .lenuer,  Helmorc,  and  Dickinson. 

These  gentlemen  having  been  unanimously 
elected. 

The  Chairman  said  that,  the  annual  report  and 
the  routine  business  being  now  disposed  of,  tliey 
ciuue  to  the  interesting  subject  which  was  to  form 
the  principal  topic  of  discussion  that  evening; 
namely,  the  de.structivo  character  of  modern 
French  restoration.  Th.at  subject  h:\d  been 
brought  prominently  under  the  notice  of  the 
Society  by  some  very  able  papers,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Bodley,  which  had  appeared  in  the  “ Ecclu- 
siologist;”  and  it  was  one,  also,  upon  which  niauy 
gentlemen  there  present  would  he  able  to  throw 


much  light.  Among  them  he  ought  especially  to 
refer  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  had  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  it,  and  so  also  had  Mr.  Parker.  Besides 
that,  they  would  have  the  advantage  of  the  illiis- 
brations  of  Mr.  Street  and  Mr.  Bodley,  of  Mr. 
Johnson’s  beautiful  drawings  of  French  churches, 
and  probably  also  of  statements  by  Mr.  War- 
burton  and  Mr.  Gambler  Perry.  He  should 
reserve  his  own  observations  for  the  conclusion  of 
the  debate ; and  only  say,  at  present,  that  one  thing 
was  remarkable  in  the  French  restorations,  as 
showing  the  recklessness  with  which  they  carried 
out  innovation  under  the  name  of  “restoration.” 

It  was  the  utter  want  of  a sound  artistic  feeling 
among  the  French  clergy  and  the  French  laity.  In 
England,  undoubtedly,  we  had  cases  of  obstinacy 
which  were  vexatious  and  irremediable;  but,  gene- 
rally speaking,  there  was  a certain  amount  of  edu- 
cated knowledge  and  appreciation  of  architectural 
taste  and  spirit  manifested  among  us.  Architec- 
tuml  studies  were  already  very  popular;  and,  if 
any  very  preposterous  work  were  executed,  the 
public  press  was  immediately  down  upon  it. 
The  country  clergyman  in  general  knew  the  date 
and  the  style  of  his  building,  and  the  public  press 
was  always  open  to  an  intelligent  architectural 
description  of  new  buildings;  vvhicb,  so  far  as  he 
could  gather,  was  the  contrary  in  France.  He 
had  seen  a frightful  amount  of  devastation  in 
various  parts  of  France,  especially  at  Caen,  and 
the  Conqueror’s  Hall  at  Lilieboune,  Normandy. 

Mr.  Parker  said  that,  though  he  quite  con- 
curred in  much  that  the  chairman  had  stated  in 
reference  to  French  restorations;  still  he  believed 
that  a great  deal  might  he  said  on  the  other 
side.  He  did  not  know  what  was  proposed  to  bo 
done  to  remedy  the  evil ; but,  if  he  understood  it 
rightly,  it  was  that  a memorial  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  persons  of  influence  in  France,  with  a 
view  to  its  removal  or  reduction.  He  must  say 
he  very  much  doubted  the  expediency  of  such  a 
course;  for  it  was  very  possible  that  they  might 
be  remonstrating  with  the  wrong  parties.  In  any 
attempt  of  the  kind,  there  was  a difference  of 
government,  of  ideas,  and  of  circumstances,  to  be 
taken  into  account.  And  it  should  especially  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  while  in  England  the  preser- 
vation of  our  public  edifices  was  left  to  public 
feeling  and  to  public  opinion,  in  France  not  only 
the  cathedrals,  but  all  other  public  buildings,  were 
classed  as  historical  structures;  and,  as  such, 
placed  under  the  charge  of  a public  officer.  No 
one  could  touch  them  except  with  the  consent  of 
the  Government  inspector ; who,  of  course,  was 
liable  to  make  mistakes;  though  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  M.  Viollet  Le  Due,  who  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  department,  was  a person  of  very 
great  competency  for  the  position  ho  occupied ; and 
he  had  under  him  some  of  the  best-educated  men 
in  France.  His  assistants  might  not  all  of  them 
be  equally  up  to  their  work;  but  there  was  in 
France,  more  than  in  this  country,  a desire  of  pre- 
serving, or  rather  of  renovating.  The  scraping 
process  was  very  largely  resorted  to  for  this  pur- 
pose ; and  in  Paris  especially  it  had  been  carried  on 
with  great  activity.  Every  bouse  in  Paris  had 
been  scraped  within  the  last  ten  years.  That, 
however,  was  not  the  fault  of  the  educated  portion 
of  the  people  : they  would  change  it  if  they  could, 
but  they  had  not  the  power.  Ignorant  men  would 
scrape  old  walls  to  make  them  look  like  new;  and 
he  had  seen  as  much  mischief  arise  from  that  cause 
in  this  country  as  elsewhere.  At  that  moment  it 
was  proposed  to  destroy  two  sides  of  the  quadran- 
gle of  Merton  College,  Oxford;  one  of  them 
belonging  to  the  Library,  a building  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  one  of  the  earlit-st  of  its 
kind.  He  did  not  think  anything  so  outrageous 
had  ever  been  done  in  Prance,  certainly  nob  to  his 
knowledge.  In  France  he  had  seen  a great  deal 
which  might  be  urged  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. Of  M.  Le  Due,  he  kuew  that  his  principles 
of  proceeding  were  most  conservative,  and  he 
would  not  allow  anything  worth  preserving  to  be 
destroyed,  if  he  could  help  it.  If  the  contem- 
plated memorial  were  to  be  made  to  apply  to  him, 
therefore,  it  would  be  a mistake.  If  it  was  to  bo 
sent  to  any  persons  at  all,  it  should  be  sent  to  the 
clergy  : but  what  good  could  possibly  come  from 
that  ? The  French  clergy  were  an  ignorant  body  ; 
but  there  were  many  exceptions  to  that  rule ; and 
the  bishops,  and  deans  and  chapters  generally, 
took  a strong  interest  in  the  preservation  of  their 
cathedrals  and  churches.  At  Rheiins  he  met  the 
archbishop,  who  quite  satisfied  him  both  as  to  his 
zeal  and  his  taste  in  restorations;  and  he  hud 
known  other  instances  of  a similar  kind.  At 
Bourges,  a magnificent  work  in  painted  glass  had 
been  executed  for  the  cathedral,  at  the  expense  of 
the  dean  and  chapter.  That  was  by  no  ineaus  a 
wealthy  body  as  compared  with  our  own  deans 
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and  chapters  j and,  remembering  what  our  owe 
means  and  shortcomings  were,  we  ought  not  to 
throw  stoues  at  our  neighbours  Tintil  we  were 
quite  sure  that  we  were  free  from  blame  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  lluskin,  who  was  received  with  cheers,  said 
that,  if  he  had  consulted  his  own  feelings,  he 
should  scarcely  have  ventured  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation of  the  chairman  to  join  in  the  discussion ; 
for  he  believed  that  almost  every  gentleman  there 
present  was  better  able  to  speak  upon  the  subject, 
from  his  own  knowledge  of  what  was  now  doing, 
from  accurate  knowledge  derived  from  an  actual 
inspection  of  the  noble  works  of  past  French 
architecture  j and  that  knowledge  was  necessary 
to  enable  any  one  to  speak  with  confidence  on  the 
subject  of  restorations  in  that  country,  in  the 
peculiar  difficulty  in  which  they  found  themselves 
placed  respecting  ancient  buildings.  He  was  sure 
that  all  present  would  feel  that  they  were  assem- 
bled there,  not  to  find  fault  with,  or  to  throw 
stones  at,  their  neighbours,  but  to  consider  what 
should  be  recommended  or  suggested  as  hopeful 
under  these  most  difficult  circumstances.  He 
confessed  that  he  felt  reluctant  to  speak  upon  the 
subject,  because  be  was  not  himself  exceedingly 
hopeful  of  a useful  result  from  any  efforts 
of  theirs  in  the  direction  they  proposed.  He 
had  only  risen,  indeed,  because  he  did  en- 
tertain the  hope  that  what  they  regarded  as 
discouraging  might  lead  others  to  conclusions 
more  hopeful, and  at  the  same  time  more  fruitful; 
but  he  had  himself  long  been  utterly  hopeless  as 
as  to  restorative  architecture  in  France;— hopeless, 
because  he  felt  that  the  line  had  been  taken 
there  ; that  that  line  had  been  laid  down  by  the 
leading  men  ; and  that  any  suggestion  to  the  con- 
trary was  likely  rather  to  wound  whatever  na- 
tional vanity  might  be  bound  up  in  it,  and  to 
come  ungracefully  from  us,  who  had  shown  our- 
selves  not  altogether  prudent  in  our  own  restora- 
tions. It  might  be  a weakness  on  the  part  of  the 
I'l'oncli  nation  so  to  act;  but  still  it  was  aweakiiess 
wliich  he  could  not  altogether  censure ; for  he 
had  a great  respect  and  a great  love  for  the 
French  nation,  and  we  had  learned  a great  deal 
from  them.  It  was  a weakness  which  they  cou’"* 
confess  themselves,  but  in  which  they  did  m 
stand  alone  ; for  all  nations  shared  it  with  tlien 
though  they  were  subject  to  it  in  a grcatj 
degree.  It  was  a weakness,  too,  which  often  in 
pellcd  tl.em  to  greatness,  and  even  nobilitj  ( 
action,  but  which  would  sometimes  make  thei 
needlessly  throw  away  principle  after  principl 
just  as  the  first  Napoleon  threw'  away  men  aftt 
men,  after  his  gre.at  victories  were  complet 
They  were,  however,  as  be  feared,  embiirked  c 
their  intended  course;  and  it  appeared  to  hii 
that  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  divert  thei 
from  it  would  only  do  harm,  besides  placin 
themselves  in  an  ungracious  position.  If  he  coul 
oiler  any  advice  to  them,  therefore,  it  would  I 
not  to  bring  forward  any  such  proposition.  Bi 
sides,  he  did  not  think  they  had  a fair  giound  fc 
doing  so.  Ten  years  ago  he  made  a tour  throug 
France  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  cathj 
drals  and  principal  churches.  At  that  time,  b 
tlmughfc  there  was  not  a town  in  which  a reston 
tion  bad  not  been  begun.  Twenty  years  ago  h 
had  been  making  sketches  of  the  French  c£ 
thedrals,  and  then  they  were  safe  from  the  moder 
revolutionists.  As  a lover  of  architecture,  h 
mourned  for  the  change  which  bad  sine 
occurred.  Twenty  years  ago,  nothing  of  in 
pnrtunce  in  this  way  had  been  undertakei 
Ten  years  later,  however,  the  first  thin 
he  noticed  on  entering  Amiens,  Chartre 
Lisieux,  Laon,  Caen,  and  other  places,  wai 
that  the  horses  had  to  turn  aside  to  avoi 
the  scaffolding  with  which  the  cathedral  ws 
encumbered,  and  the  grisly  lines  of  whic 
were  seen  standing  out  against  the  sky.  Th 
same  works  were  still  going  on;  and  there  wai 
therefore,  one  thing  which  he  thought  they  migh 
very  fairly  and  very  judiciously  suggest,  and  i 
was  this;  that,  when  restorations  had  been  begu 
so  long  ago  as  ten  years,  they  should  he  regukrl 
earned  on  and  coraifieted;  so  that  .all  the  grea 
ecclesiastical  structures  of  a country  might  not  b 
attacked  at  one  time.  He  could  not,  if  he  wante. 
to  see  one  of  his  favourite  structures  in  Francf 
one  of  his  thirteenth  century  friends,— he  couh 
not  tell  where  to  find  him.  If  restorations  wer 
to  be  earned  out,  a sufficient  force  of  men  ough 
to  bo  employed  upon  them,  so  as  to  finish  them  ii 
a reasonable  time.  If  colour  was  to  be  put  ou  ; 
cathedral,  let  it  be  put  on ; if  an  angel  was  to  hav 
colour  on  both  cheeks,  kt  two  have  it,  and  no 
make  her  appearance  in  the  baihroom  with  on 
cheek  red  and  the  other  white.  Then,  again  i 
was  for  them  to  settle  their  own  code  of  restora 


tion  before  they  endeavoured  to  impose  them 
upon  another  nation.  Were  they  decided  as  to 
what  they  wanted  themselves  ? They  had  been 
told  by  a previous  speaker  how,  a head  having 
been  knocked  off  a figure,  it  had  been  replaced  by 
another.  Those  who  knew  anything  of  Greek 
sculpture  would  be  aware  that  the  same  thing 
had  been  done  with  some  of  its  best  torsos  and 
noblest  creations ; and,  indeed,  he  was  not  aware 
of  any  that  had  escaped,  except  the  Elgin  marbles. 
He  could  state  his  own  opinions  respecting  this 
subject,  but  they  would  probably  be  thought  ex- 
travagant. He  had  stated  them  on  a former 
occasion,  but  they  did  not  appear  to  he  accept- 
able, or  nobody  cared  for  them;  and  that  being 
so,  and  looking  at  the  fact  that  all  the  noble 
structures  of  France  were  likely  to  be  destroyed 
for  the  term  of  his  natural  life ; that  first  one 
tower  was  attacked  and  then  another  j that  one 
transept  was  begun  only  to  go  to  another;  and 
that  the  whole  of  French  restoration  w’as  one  per- 
petual scrape ; he  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  give 
up  the  object  he  had  in  view.  His  aim  was  purely 
architectural.  He  desired  to  know  something  of 
thirteenth-century  architecture,  though  not  as  an 
artist;  because  ho  intended,  then,  to  write  an  ar- 
chitectural history  of  the  thirteenth  century,  after 
the  publication  of  his  “ Stones  of  Venice.”  It  was 
to  be  a work  of  many  years.  He  meant  to  work 
in  those  churches  for  the  collection  of  his  mate- 
rials, but  found  that  all  his  documents  were  then 
in  fact  destroyed  by  the  operation  of  the  system 
of  restoration  which  was  adopted;  and  that  in  five 
years  more  they  would  be  completely  destroyed  ; 
80  he  gave  up  the  undertaking,  and  not  only  that, 
but  he  gave  up  architecture  too.  lie  never  cared 
about  architecture  afterwards.  He  thought  the 
pursuit  of  architecture  was  a hopeless  thing  if  its 
most  important  documents  were  thus  destroyed  : 
He  told  them  this  that  they  might  know  the 
facts  of  the  case;  and  he  thought  it  right  to  ex- 
plain them,  lest  they  might  think  that  bis  speecli 
contained  an  undue  infusion  of  bitterness.  He 
was  now  pretty  nearly  at  sea  as  to  what  he  should 
do  himself,  or  advise  them  to  do.  Yet,  pardon  him : 
wlmt  it  seemed  to  him  that  they  had  to  consider 
was,  first,  whether  they  were  present  as  architects 
generally;  whether  they  bad  complete  power  of 
restoring  effectually  to  its  former  appearance  any 
great  ecclesiastical  building  ; and  then  whether,  if 
they  had  that  power,  it  was  expedient  to  avail 
themselves  of  it;  and  if  so,  to  wlmt  extent.  To  put 
a stone  In  here,  and  a bolt  in  there ; to  watch  over 
It  witli  all  affectionate  carc;  to  take  care  that 
no  influence  of  the  weather,  or  neglect,  should 
interfere  with  the  stability  of  the  building;— 
on  all  that  we  are  happily  agreed,  and  so  are 
French  architects  too.  But  when  the  building 
has,  in  spite  of  all  this  cave,  become  un- 
sightly,— when  the  heads  fall  from  the  figures; 
the  question  to  be  considered  by  them  was 
whether  it  could  be  restored  or  not.  It  was 
not  that  they,  as  architects,  were  so  agreed  among 
themselves  on  that  point  as  those  men  were,  he 
believed,  who  had  left  behind  them,  for  the  admi- 
ration of  their  posterity,  so  many  traces  of  their 
genius.  They  knew  that  thirty  years  ago  the 
Gothic  style  was  not  looked  upon  as  it  at  present 
is;  but  during  those  thirty  years  they  had  had 
to  struggle  against  many  adverse  influences;  and 
that  even  now  many  of  their  best  architects  were 
not  agreed  as  to  the  best  style  for  an  eccle- 
siastical structure,  which  had  really  only  been 
decided  ou  in  any  degree  by  centuries  of  eccle- 
siological  progress.  He  was  glad  they  had  re- 
tained that  word  " ecclesiology,”  and  would  be 
slow  to  exchange  it  for  its  German  name, 
which  would  be  more  properly  reserved  for 
the  crowd  which  rushed  into  their  sacred  build- 
ings at  Ephesus.  Though  the  word  used 
m the  Scriptures  was  “assembly,”  the  original  was 
“he  dismissed  the  church,”  which  might  be  ren- 
dered in  vigorous  Saxon  by  “ mob.”  Antipathy  at 
home  sometimes  influenced  those  who  bad  the 
guidance  of  national  action.  He  did  not  venture 
in  the  least  to  make  those  observations  in  reference 
to  their  power  as  architects,  but  he  would  ask 
them  what  power  had  they  as  copyists?  What 
power,  iudeed,  had  anybody  as  such  ? Had  any 
cathedral  been  built  again  exactly  as  it  was  at 
first  ? A great  ecclesiastical  structure  exhibited 
the  results  of  progress  from  year  to  year;  of  ob- 
taining for  the  several  portions  of  the  work  the 
best  men  ; and  of  those  men  being  always  left  free 
for  their  work.  Every  portion  of  the  work  bore 
the  impress  of  the  individual  acting  with  mind 
and  baud,— of  the  mind  and  hand  of  the  individual 
acting  upon  the  stone.  All  good  art  was  the 
expression  of  the  whole  man  : it  was  the  expression 
of  soul  and  heart,  of  intellect,  and  of  body.  In 
painting  that  was  especially  so;  for  the  least 


beauty  could  not  exist  except  upou  a scale  suffi  • 
cient  to  show  the  power  of  the  artist.  They  could 
not,  for  example,  judge  properly  of  a Titian,  or  of 
a Tintoretto,  unless  they  saw  him  on  a scale  in 
which  the  whole  sweep  of  the  band  and  the  whole 
energy  of  the  body  were  brought  out,  as  well  as 
the  energy  of  the  soul.  But,  without  pressing  the 
point  so  fur  as  that,thismuchatleast  was  certain ; — 
that  no  great  art  existed  which  did  not  carry  with 
it  some  expression  of  the  tenderness  and  of  the 
thoughtfulness  of  the  man, — that  was  to  say,  the 
handwriting  of  the  man  on  his  work;  and,  unless 
they  had  got  the  handwriting,  they  had  not  got 
the  art.  He  did  not  pretend  to  say  how  far  they 
were  to  look  for  that  handwriting  in  architecture. 
In  the  architectural  works  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury there  was  generally  a wonderful  infusion 
of  tenderness  and  of  thought;  though  it  some- 
times appeared  to  him  that  a thirteenth  century 
building  was  not  so  touching  as  it  first  struck 
him.  In  some  of  them  there  was  certainly  the 
expression  of  as  tender  feeling  as  was  ever  put 
upon  stone  or  cauvas;  and  he  believed  thattlie  pe- 
culiar character  of  the  architecture  of  tho  thir- 
teenth century  was  not  what  they  so  often  looked 
for,— not  its  severity,  not  its  stillness,  not  its 
colour  or  appearance,  but  its  tenderness.  He  be- 
lieved they  had  all  of  them  misread  the  thir- 
teenth century,  as  they  had  misread  Dante  ; who, 
instead  of  being  a stern  bigot  in  his  conception 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  they  were  too  often  apt 
to  suppose  him,  was  the  most  tender  of  all  poets. 
And  80,  also,  bad  they  judged  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ; by  supposing  that,  in  tracing  out  certain 
lines  and  figures,  its  characteristics  were  to  be 
reproduced.  They  had  only  imitated  it,  however, 
instead  of  looking  at  the  only  previous  treasures 
it  contained,  the  mark  of  real  tenderness,  and  the 
glory  of  human  skill,  which  were  to  he  seen  in  every 
tovich.  That  view  might  perhaps  be  overcharged; 
but  if  they  looked  at  the  sonnets  of  Dante,  who 
was  the  exponent  of  the  feeling  of  the  age,  and  if 
they  considered  Bosetti’s  view  of  the  Florentine 
poetry  of  the  period,  they  would  see  how  much 
it  was  iu  conformity  with  his  representation  of  it. 
Then,  again,  thirteenth-century  sculpture  had  its 
own  touches,  which  nothing  could  replace  but  tho 
same  tenderness,  which  could  not  be  shown  in 
copying,  and  which  required  for  its  etlective 
execution  an  artist  of  the  same  feeling  and  temper. 
And  he  would  ask  them  whether  they  could  restore 
the  thoughts  of  another — whether  they  could 
restore  tjiought  of  the  same  depth  ? Would  tho 
most  delicate  caligraphist  be  allowed  to  go  over, 
with  a line  steel  pen  and  black  ink,  one  of  the 
autographs— say  of  Miltou  or  of  Sliakspearc— 
whicii  they  had  seen  under  glass  cases  at  the 
British  Museum  ? The  necessity  of  resloratiou 
sometimes  involved  its  impossibility.  What  was 
meant  by  restoration  ? It  meant,  for  instance, 
that  the  bead  of  a figure  being  gone,  another 
must  be  substituted  for  it.  A head  was  put  on 
according  to  nineteenth  century  ideas,  and  that 
was  called  “restoration.”  But  it  was  not  restora- 
tion : it  W.18  substitution.  They  gave  an  expres- 
sion to  their  restoration,  but  it  was  nineteenth 
ceutnry  expression.  It  was  impossible  to  talk  of 
restoration  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  : they 
might  as  well  attempt  to  raise  the  dead.  Ho 
could  enlarge  upon  this  point  much  further  if 
time  permitted,  and  if  they  did  not  know  it  as 
well  as  he  did.  What  they  had  to  do,  then,  was 
first  to  determine  what  was  possible  of  attainment 
in  restoration.  If  the  French  liked  to  be  a little 
smarter  and  showier  than  they  ought,  it  was  a 
fault  which  ought  not  to  be  visited  too  hardly 
upon  them.  Much  of  our  feeling  of  admiratiou  in 
the  contemplation  of  ancient  architectural  struc- 
tures arose  from  our  delight  in  ruins,  and  was  only 
checked  when  architects  were  forced  to  raise 
ugly  buildings  for  manufacturers  and  others.  He 
took  an  especial  delight  in  gazing  into  the  fields 
which  surrounded  an  old  abbey,  and  thinking  of 
the  great  spirits  which  hud  raised  tho  sacred  pile. 
The  same  feeling  attached  to  the  old  building 
itself ; and  when  we  saw  its  grey  hues  brightened, 
we  thought  it  spoiled.  Let  them  admit,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  thirteenth-century  architects 
did  not  like  grey.  They  Luted  it,  and  said  it  was 
the  Devil’s  colour.  They  reserved  it  as  a ghastly 
colour  for  death  and  lugubrious  subjects;  but  they 
habited  their  happy  cherubs  in  pink  aud  green 
cloaks.  In  all  attempts  at  restoration,  they  ought 
to  be  inspired  by  happy  and  joyous  feelings,  such 
as  must  have  prevailed  at  the  restoration  of  St. 
Mark’s,  Venice.  They  must  learn  to  distinguish 
carefully  between  the  pensive  character,  and  the 
mean  preference,  not  for  splendour,  but  for  vulgar 
cleanliness.  That  could  only  be  defined  by  feeling. 
The  distinction  was  perhaps  difficult  to  state,  hut 
it  was  nevertheless  important ; and  they  bad  to 
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determine  wbetlier  they  would  have  architecture 
restored  to  its  former  splendour,  or  else  yield  to 
what  was  melancholy  in  the  architectural  works, 
not  of  England  aloue,  but  of  other  countries. 
Italy  had  been  a pensive  country ; but  now,  thank 
God,  she  had  nearly  regained  her  liberty,  and  she 
would  henceforth  show  it  in  gladness.  He  used 
to  look  with  wonder  on  the  Scala  Palace,  at 
Verona ; and,  if  it  should  escape  the  guns  of  the 
Austrian  fortress,  he  was  confident  it  would  shine 
forth  with  brightness  again,  But  how  were  they 
to  restore  the  vitality  of  architecture  ? That 
he  left  to  others.  He  had  already,  he  felt, 
occupied  too  much  of  their  time;  but  he  cer- 
tainly did  take  a great  interest  in  the  subject, 
because  he  saw  how  it  bore  upon  the  em- 
ployment of  workmen.  One  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  question,  so  far  as  related  to  1 ranee,  was 
the  enormous  interest  which  all  the  French  work- 
people had  in  those  restorations.  A municipality 
in  France  would  always  give  money  to  restore, 
but  never  to  build,  a great  public  edifice.  ^ The 
useful  work  in  every  restoration  w’ould  consist  in 
putting  strong  stones  in  the  place  of  those  which 
were  decayed,  and  to  avoid  adding  sculpture. 
Provided  those  objects  were  attained,  he  was  pre- 
pared for  any  amount  of  unsightliness;  and  he 
believed  they  might  be  carried  out  with  much  less 
barm  than  a different  mode  of  treatment  would 
involve.  It  had  already  been  practised  with 
excellent  effect  upon  the  pinnacles  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Rouen,  70  feet  high,  he  believed,  and  in 
free  stone.  He  could  bring  cases  before  them  by 
the  hundred  in  support  of  the  same  view,  but  he 
only  ventured  to  take  upon  himself  to  remonstrate, 
with  all  the  power  of  voice  he  could  command, 
against  finding  fault  with  the  Lrench,  instead  of 
applying  themselves  to  set  them  a wholesome 
example.*  


THE  HARK  AGES  OF  ARCHITECTURE. t 
Auout  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century 
there  arose  aj'iiroi'e  fov  the  study  of  Classic  litera- 
ture (which,  indeed,  had  been  more  studied  during 
the  Middle  Ages  than  we  generally  credit,  but  then 
in  a healthy  way,  as  food  to  be  digested  and 
not  so  insanely  bolted,  after  the  manner  of  book- 
worms, as  afterwards) : antique  manuscripts  be- 
came eagerly'  searched  for  and  pored  over  by  the 
liiern/i  : fragments  of  sarcophagi,  and  every  pro- 
duction of  Rome’s  New-road  masons’ shops  wore 
studied  by  sculptors,  and  voted  to  bo  admirable 
precedents : the  ruins  of  the  Coliseum,  of  the 
temples  of  the  Forum,  and  of  the  triumphal  arches, 
were  diligently  examined,  and  their  proportions 
measured,  and  admired  out  of  all  proportion  with 
their  merits ; and,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  a some- 
what dogmatical  treatise  upon  architecture,  by  an 
old  gentleman  who  lived  during  the  unpropitious 
days  when  Augustus  had  just  strangled  the  Roman 
Republic,  and  who  was  doubtless  a highly  respect- 
able member  of  a very  worthy  professional  body 
at  that  time,  was  just  then  brought  into  fashion  ; 
and  a number  of  suggestions  that  he  had  made 
for  the  guidance  of  his  pupils  and  professional 
brethren,  whom  he  had  the  sense  to  see  (for  he 
was  a very  sensible  man)  were  not  to  be  trusted 
to  think  for  themselves,  were  propounded  as  a code 
of  laws  to  regulate  architectural  practice  and  to 
serve  as  canons  of  taste.  The  works  of  Vitruvius 
have  since  passed  through  many,  perhaps  too 
highly  valued,  editions ; while  a contemporary 
ai'chitectural  romance, — “The  Dream  of  Poly- 
pholus,”— which  Is  replete  with  artistic  sugges- 
tions, has  passed  through  too  few.  Most  tortu- 
nately,  the  painters  were  not  so  successful  as  the 
sculptors  aud  architects  in  their  researches  after 
the  antique;  and  thoroughly  can  we  sympathize 
with  Rio,  who,  in  his  “ Poetry  of  Christian  Art,” 
rejoices  that  no  picture  by  one  of  the  celebrated 
masters  of  antiquity  was  brought  to  light ; for,  says 
he,  “ Hud  this  been  the  case,  modern  art  would 
have  been  in  possession  of  a model  from  which  an 
unalterable  rule  of  taste  and  an  unerring  theory  of 
the  beautiful  might  have  been  deduced  aud  applied 
to  painting.”  It  was  owing  to  this  want  of  success 
on  the  part  of  the  painters,  aud  to  their  being  forced 
to  trust  somewhat  to  their  own  resources,  that 
their  art  flourished  longer  than  its  sister  arts,  and 
tliat  in  dying  it  shone,  as  the  dolphin  is  said  to  do, 
with  brighter  lines  than  during  its  life,  casting  not 
inconsiderable  radiance  over  the  decay  of  the  rest. 

It  was,  then,  the  unfortunate  discovery,  galva- 
nizing, and  deification,  of  the  exhumed  hones  of  the 
Classic,  or,  to  speak  strictly,5omaH,  art,  which  was 
the  veritable  gorgon’s  head  that  paralyzed  true  and 
healthy  art.  Its  influence  was  doubly  fatal;  first,  by 
substituting  precedent  for  thought;  and,  secondly, 

* The  remainder  of  the  discussion  next  week. 

1 By  Mr.  J.  R,  Setidon.  Seep.  408, 


by  substituting  second-hand  Paganism  for  Chris- 
tianity. One  result  of  the  undue  regard  for  pre- 
cedent was,  that  the  people  (for  whom  artists  ought 
to  paint,  sculptors  to  carve,  and  architects  to  build, 
rather  than  for  their  own  compeers),— caring  com- 
paratively little  for  the  defaced  bas-reliefs  and 
broken  columns,  whose  stories  bad  become  obso- 
lete, and  whose  purpose  was  uninteUigible  to 
them;  and  the  subtle  mysteries  of  proportion 
beinff  beyond  their  comprehension,  or  at  any  rate 
hut  a small  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  human 
interest  and  phonetic  power  of  the  class  of  build- 
ings to  which  from  Mediawal  times  they  bad  been 
accustomed, — began  to  lose  all  interest  m the  works 

which  they  saw  rising  around  them.  They  found 

that  these  very  learned  architects  shot  completely 
over  their  heads;  and  that,  when  they  asked  for 
artistic  bread,  they  got  nought  but  stones.  Cer- 
tainly w’c  do  not  bear  of  bed-ridden  old  men  ask- 
ing to  be  brought  daily  to  look  upon  any  of  the 
master-pieces  of  the  Renaissance,  as  had  been  the 
case  with  the  campanile  of  Giotto^ at  Florence; 
for,  in  truth,  theirs  are  not  “ bright,  smooth, 
sunny  surfaces  of  glowing  jasper  •”  they  have  no 
“ spiral  shafts  and  fairy  traceries  ” for  the  eye  to 
delight  in;  hut  rather  uncouth,  rugged,  prison- 
like rusticated  walls  and  frowning  cornices, _ such 
as  those  of  the  palaces  of  the  Strozzi  and  Ricardi 
at  Florence,  and  of  the  Faruese  at  Rome,  which 
plainly  told  them  “we  were  built  to  keep  you 
out;”  aud  even  if  any,  from  the  love  of  novelty, 
should  in  those  days,  as  some,  I am  aware,  from 
force  of  prejudice  have  in  these  days,  turned  from 
the  Doge’s  Palace  and  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice,  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  library,  by  Sansovino,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Piazzetta,  one  would  think 
that  when  the  natural  surprise  at  seeing  so  many 
almost  identical  females,  angelic  by  virtue^  of 
wings  alone,  somewhat  awkwardly  cramped  into 
every  pair  of  spaudrils  throughout  the  building, 
had  subsided;  aud  when  sufficient  pity  had  been 
bestowed  upon  ;thc  Cupids  in  the  frieze,  each  con- 
demned to  bear  in  symmetrical  balance  on  either 
side  of  him  a swag  of  flowers  altogether  too  heavy 
for  his  size;  that  the  proportions  of  the  building, 
admirable  though  they  may  be,  would  not  detain 
a spectator  long  after  he  had  exhausted  the  icono- 
graphy which  is  so  happily  suggestive  of  its  lite- 
r.iry  destination. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  the  public 
ceased  to  ask  for  pleasure  or  instruction  at  the 
hands  of  architects  ; and  the  latter  forgot  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  tender  it;  and,  as  if  in  revenge, 
hedged  themselves  about  with  a set  of  rules  (the 
observance  of  which  could,  of  course,  only  be 
appreciated  by  tbe  initiated),  in  oblivion  that  art 
should  “pierce  directly  to  the  simple  and  the 
true.” 

But  the  substitution  of  second-hand  Paganism 
for  Christianity  was  even  more  fatal  than  the 
slavish  adherence  to  precedent.  It  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  produce  good  work  without  faith  in 
what  one  is  attempting  to  realize.  In  such  faith 
had  lain  the  strength  of  the  early  painters,  in 
whom  we  can  excuse  shortcoming  in  their  powers 
of  execution  for  the  sake  of  the  purity  and  ear- 
nestness of  their  aim  ; for,  while  men  wrought  in 
the  spirit  of  the  statement  of  Buffalmacco,  re- 
corded by  Vasari, — viz.,  “ we  painters  occupy  our- 
selves entirely  in  tracing  saints  upon  the  walls 
aud  on  the  altars,  in  order  that  by  these  means 
men  may,  to  the  great  despite  of  the  demons,  be 
drawn  to  virtue  and  piety;” — and  so  long  as  the 
intention  of  works  of  art  remained  the  same  as 
that  named  in  an  inscription  over  the  doorway  of 
S.  Nixier,  at  Troyes,— viz.,  that  three  windows 
had  been  painted  “ pour  servir  de  catechisme  et 
instruction  du  peuple,” — we  may  foretell  their 
success,  and  that  step  by  step  they  will  overcome 
the  difficulties  and  technicalities  of  their  profes- 
sion without  the  aid  of  infallible  precedents  from 
the  antique;  but  when  they  began  to  pander 
their  art,  at  the  bidding  of  princely  patrons,  to 
the  representation  of  the  labours  and  loves  of 
Hercules  and  Venue,  and  other  of  the  gods  aud 
goddesses  of  Pagan  mythology,  we  may  as  easily 
prophecy  that,  notwithstanding  such  splendid  ge- 
nius and  wondrous  powers  as  those  of  tbe  artists 
who  congregated  around  the  corrupt  courts  of 
Leo  X.  and  the  Medicis,  the  system  has  become 
rotten  to  the  core : the  lamp  is  hut  flickering 
with  an  unhealthy  excitement  which  but  preludes 
tbe  extinguishing  of  the  light  altogether.  Such 
was  the  fact  which  ensued.  The  very  prowess  of 
Raffiielle  and  Michelangelo  seemed  to  prevent 
their  successors  from  making  use  of  the  powers 
they  undoubtedly  possessed.  They  prated  of  the 
composition,  the  drawing,  the  colouring,  the  chiar- 
oscuro, of  their  great  masters,  and  humbly  strove 
to  follow  them  with  such  success  as  they  were 
able  to  command  in  these  particulars;  but  they 


seemed,  in  their  struggle  after  the  means  of 
art,  to  forget  the  true  object  and  end  of  it; 
and  one  may  commend  their  diligence  so  long 
as  they  confined  themselves  to  the  representation 
of  subjects  from  profane  history  orj  mythology ; 
seeing  that  it  is  of  comparatively  slight  import- 
ance whether  Alexander  or  Darius  be  caricatured 
or  not  in  a picture  which  pretends  to  no  accuracy, 
even  in  costume;  or  whether  Juno  or  Venus 
appear  questionable  in  point  of  character,  if  not 
of  beauty ; seeing  that  no  one  is  called  upon  to 
believe  in  either  their  existence  or  their  virtue; 
but  one  cannot  but  regret  the  misapplication  of 
their  efforts  to  represent  the  persons  or  scenes  of 
sacred  history.  Thus,  Caracci  was  far  better 
employed  upon  his  famed  “ butcher’s  shop,”  than 
upon  his  three  Marys,  weeping  their  crocodile 
tears;  and  Guido  upon  his  Aurora  amidst  the 
clouds,  for  the  future  admiration  of  the  dozen  or 
so  of  devoted  students  who  may  be  always  found 
copying  the  same,  to  the  not  very  evident^  advan- 
tage of  modern  art,  than  upon  his  sentimental 
“Madonnas”  and  “Ecce  Homo”8. 

I have  dwelt  longer  upon  the  effects  of  the 
Renaissance  upon  the  painters  than  upon  their 
brother  artists;  because,  as  I have  said,  from  their 
fortunate  failure  in  finding  classic  models,  and 
the  consummate  excellence  of  some  of  their  craft, 
the  meteoric  brilliancy  of  their  fall  was  the  more 
striking,  and  the  warning  it  conveys  necessarily 
the  more  patent ; nevertheless,  the  same  fate 
befel  all  the  other  arts,  including  that  with  which 
we  are  more  nearly  concerned,  and  to  which  my 
wasting  space  warns  me  I must  now  confine 
myself. 

Let  any  one  who  would  question  what  I have  ad- 
vanced, or  who  desires  to  study  Italian  architecture, 
and  the  end  to  which  it  led,  in  a simple  spirit  of 
common  sense,  take  up  Quincy’s  “ Histoiro  des 
Architectes,”  and  turn  over  the  plates  in  their 
sequence  : the  first,  representing  the  cathedral  at 
Pisa,  the  work  of  Buschetto,  in  1003,  and  the 
few  next  in  order,  he  would  find  clearly  demon- 
strating what  I have  stated  as  to  the  trammels  by 
which,  during  even  the  Medimval  period,  the 
attempt  to  introduce  into  Italy  the  architecture 
which  was  then  flourishing  beyond  the  Alps  was 
restrained  by  the  natural  predilections  for  tlio 
antique.  The  plnn  of  this  cathedral— that  of 
the  Latin  cross,— its  apsidal  ends  (reminiscences 
of  the  father-land  of  its  architect),  its  clerestory 
and  ranges  of  arcades,  and  the  Byzantine  feature 
of  the  dome  over  the  crux,  are  insufficient  to  con- 
ceal the  preference  for  the  horizontality  of  the 
Classic  school,  or  to  excuse  the  mesalliance  of  the 
Roman  order  with  the  arch.  This  latter  is  seen 
still  more  uucouthly  in  the  baptistery,  by  Diotl 
Salvi,  in  1152,  where  gables  aud  crockets  parodied 
from  the  Gothic  are  added.  However,  the  fusion 
of  the  two  elements,  with  greater  skill,  and  so 
much  beauty  of  proportion  and  treatment  _ of 
precious  coloured  material  as  to  demand  admira- 
tion as  a style  per  se,  are  represented  by  the 
works  of  Arnolfo  di  Lapo  and  Brunelleschi  in  tlie 
cathedral,  and  of  Giotto  in  the  Campanile,  at 
Florence. 

In  the  palaces  of  the  Medici,  by  Michelozzo, 
and  of  the  Strozzi,  by  Cronaca,  at  Florence,  we 
seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  desire  to  please,  which 
the  other  buildings  I have  named  show  by  their 
unsparing  luxury  of  marbles  and  mosaic  and 
thoughtful  delicacy  of  detail  throughout ; and  are 
made  acquainted  with  the  stern  grandeur  and  air 
of  shrug-the-shoulder  affected  by  the  turbulent 
and  selfish  Italian  nobles  of  the  fifteenth  century 
in  their  fortress  palaces;  which,  however,  still 
depend,  for  no  small  nor  inferior  portion  of  their 
efiect,  upon  their  almost  Gothic  treatment  of  the 
windows,  together  with  the  (to  my  mind)  exag- 
gerated frown  of  their  heavy  cornices  of  classic 
type. 

Then  painfully  evident  is  the  study  of  tbe 
antique  in  the  correct  proportions,  but  tiresome 
monotouy,  of  the  arcaded  side  of  the  church  of 
St.  Francesco,  at  Rimini,  by  Alberti;  each  arch 
with  its  precisely  similar  sarcophagus,  and  each 
pier  with  its  rectangular  tablet,  like  a picture- 
frame  ; each  spandril  with  its  circular  panel,  like 
an  immortelle,  strangely  commemorative,  but 
hardly  symbolical,  of  tbe  career  of  the  restless 
Sigismond  Malatesta  and  his  generals,  who  were 
probably  not  all  cast  in  the  same  mould.  How 
differently  would  such  a theme  have  been  treated 
ill  Gothic  hands,  let  the  monuments  of  Aymer  de 
Valence  and  its  neighbours  in  the  choir  of  West- 
minster suggest,  or  the  tombs  ranged  along  the 
aisles  of  the  church  of  the  Frari,  at  Venice. 

In  the  Paliizzo  Pandolphini  at  Florence  we 
must  needs  bow  to  the  consummate  feeling  for 
proportion  wherein  the  genius  of  Raffaelle  is  por- 
trayed; though  I think  we  cannot  but  regret 
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that  he  did  not,  as  he  might  so  well  have  done, 
give  reins  to  his  imagination,  and  treat  us  to  some- 
thing a little  more  phonetic  than  alternate  seg- 
mental and  triangular  empty  pediments.  Yet,  if 
we  dare  not  do  other  than  confess  their  perfection, 
we  may  plead  that  sufficient  changes  have  since 
been  rung  upon  this  slender  theme;  with,  alas! 
too  seldom  the  same  plea  of  admirable  proportion 
for  an  apology  which  this  building  and  that  of 
the  Palazzo  Farnese  at  Pome  can  undoubtedly 
put  forward.  The  distinctions  and  merits  of  this 
Florentine,  and  the  Koraan  and  Venetian,  types  of 
the  Renaissance  have  been  so  well  explained  by 
Mr.  Garbett  in  his  “ Rudimentary  Treatise  on  the 
Principles  of  Design  in  Architecture,”  as  to  render 
it  unnecessary  for  me  to  do  more  than  refer  an 
inquirer  to  his  remarks  on  the  subject;  and 
simply  to  note,  in  following  our  present  author, 
that  we  find,  as  examples  of  the  second  class,  the 
works  of  Giulio  Romano  at  Mantua,  and  of  Michel- 
angelo at  St.  Peter’s,  honourable,  of  course,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  for  proportion,  but  gene- 
rally contradictory  of  truth  in  ignoring  the  neces- 
sity of  floors  in  buildings  by  the  use  of  single 
gigantic  orders  of  pilasters  for  their  exteriors,  and 
for  the  method  of  veneering  the  same  to  their 
facades.  Triglyphs,  from  the  examples  I find  in 
the  plates  under  examination,  seem  to  be  the 
main,  if  not  single,  idea  of  decoration ; and,  for 
the  pertinacity  with  which  so  happy  a feature 
is  kept  before  the  mind,  we  ought,  no  doubt, 
though  I own  ray  inability,  to  be  truly  grate- 
ful. Of  the  Venetian  type,  by  which  I under- 
stand the  decoration  of  each  floor  by  an  ex- 
terior order,  we  have  the  Library  of  St.  Mark,  by 
Sansovino,  at  Venice,  of  which  I have  already 
spoken;  the  Villa  of  Caprarola,  and  the  Palazzo 
della  Ragione,  at  Vicenza.  But  though  w’e  have 
not  the  noble  Palazzo  Grimani  at  Venice,  by  San 
Michele,  nor  any  of  the  picturesque,  painter-like 
conceptions  of  Longhena,  such  as  the  Palais  Pesaro 
at  Venice,  which,  if  not  so  pure  in  detail,  commend 
themselves  to  me  for  artistic  grouping  and  con- 
ception before  most  of  the  ordinarily  idolized 
Italian  buildings ; — these  Venetian  works,  with 
their  pomp  and  luxury  of  effect,  their  successive 
orders  of  columns,  constant  use  of  coupled  columns, 
depth  of  recess,  and  richness  of  detail,  seem  to 
typify  the  vanity  and  love  of  parade  of  the  age 
which  gave  them  birth,  and  which  preluded  the 
fall  of  the  city  they  adorned. 

I do  not  remember  ever  to  have  been  struck 
more  forcibly  with  the  character  that  architecture 
can  present  than  by  the  puerile  vanity  shown  in 
many  of  these  faijades  in  Venice ; for,  while  the 
old  Moorish  and  Gothic  palaces,  marred  as  they 
almost  all  are  by  later  incongruous  additions  and 
insertions,  though  comparatively  modest  and  uuaf- 
ftetid,  have  sensible  fronts,  more  richly  arcaded 
and  decorated,  of  course,  than  the  sides;  yet,  in 
harmony  therewith,  so  that  they  are  one  concep- 
tion and  construction ;— these  fronts  of  the  Renais- 
sance buildings  are  all  separate,  show  facades 
stuck,  as  it  were,  before  a building  of  totally  infe- 
rior and  distinct  character,  just  returned  round 
the  angle  a few  feet,  to  save  appearances,  which 
of  course  is  found  out  as  soon  as  one  has  turned 
^e  corner.  Such  are  the  three  grand  types  of  the 
Renaissance  architecture  of  Italy,  as  developed 
principally  in  Florence,  Rome,  and  Venice,  and 
whence  sprung  the  architecture  of  the  Dark  Ages 
to  which  the  plates  of  the  second  volume  of  Quincy 
introduces  us,  but  all  the  series  of  which  I have 
neither  time  nor  patience  to  follow. 

From  Italy  the  Renaissance  spread  into  France, 
a result  doubtless  hastened  by  means  of  the  Italian 
wars  of  Charles  VIII.,  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I. ; 
hut  at  first  the  native  workmen  merely  applied 
the  more  ornamental  parts  to  their  own  Gothic 
work,  as  in  the  Chateau  de  Blois. 

Subsequently  they  developed  it  into  a style  of 
their  own,  of  which  Chambord  and  Chenonceanx 
are  among  the  most  favourable  specimens.  It  may 
be  described  as  consisting  of  the  application  of 
pilasters,  more  or  less  enriched,  as  surface  decora- 
tion; and  these  arc,  in  fact,  made  to  do  the  duty 
of  the  buttresses  which  were  so  profusely  employed 
in  Flamboyant.  There  is  much  beauty  in  this 


stjrde,  which  was  the  work  of  French  architects, 
and  became  naturalized  in  their  land.  It  is  very 
artistic,_  and  less  insolent  in  its  display  of  barren 
proportion : it  gives  something  more  than  that 
husk  of  art:  at  the  same  time  it  is,  like  all 
Renaissance  work,  radically  wrong  and  inconsis- 
tent as  architecture  compared  with  the  real  styles. 
Its  very  notion  of  ornament  is  something  added 
to,  and  independent  of,  the  construction.  It  is 
highly  picturesque,  but  generally  enaggerated  in 
its  grouping,  and  skyline,  and  combinations  of 
turrets  and  high  roofs,— its  best  features,  which  it 
borrowed  from  the  Gothic. 


In  the  latter  years  of  Francis  L,  Italian  work 
men  and  architects  were  imported  into  France, 
and  w'ere  employed  at  Fontainebleau.  They  intro- 
duced a great  modification  into  the  style,  par- 
taking more  of  the  classic  feeling;  after  which,  as 
was  natural,  it  rapidly  deteriorated,  and  passed 
through  the  phases  of  the  style  of  Louis  XIV.,  set 
forth  in  the  pages  of  Le  Pautre,  redolent  of  gilding 
and  parade : thence  it  sank,  in  the  times  of 
Louis  XV.,  into  that  vicious  and  emasculated 
style  which  has  earned  the  sobriquet  of  “rococo,” 
in  which  all  the  grandeur, — manly,  if  somewhat 
heavy  and  impure, — of  its  predecessor,  gave  place 
to  an  elaborate  trifling  with  florescent  knuckle- 
bones, in  curious  combination  with  a species  of 
shellwork, — altogether  an  idiotic  piece  of  business, 
which  we  might  dismiss  without  a thought,  save  of 
scorn,  were  it  not  that  thi8,in  the  depth  of  the  Dark 
Ages,  was  the  very  Will-o’-the-wisp  which  archi- 
tects and  decorators  danced  after,  and  upon  which, 
even  so  late  as  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851, 
most  of  the  productions  of  civilized  nations  were 
based ; so  that  one  bad  to  turn  to  the  works  of  the 
harharians  of  the  East,  as  to  an  oasis  of  true 
art,  to  refresh  one’s  eyes  with.  Whether  or  not 
in  the  interval  our  efforts  to  imitate  these  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  teach  the  Chinese  Palladian 
plasterwork,  to  smash  palaces  in  Pekin,  and  to 
loot  at  Delhi  on  the  other,  may  have  turned 
the  tables,  we  shall  shortly  learn. 

The  course  run  by  the  Reuaissance  in  England 
we  may  take  up  at  the  period  of  Elizabeth  ; 
when,  the  political  troubles  becoming  settled, 
men  were  able  to  turn  their  attention  to  art 
and  architecture.  For  a long  time  the  traditional 
construction  and  plan,  and  the  mulUoned  windows, 
held  their  ground;  but  coarse  bad  Pagan  mould- 
ings were  iutroduced  as  improvements ; and  an 
equally  coarse  sort  of  adaptation  of  French  orna- 
ment was  developed  into  a convenient  store  of 
precedents  for  the  Dark  Ages.  Stone  was  made 
to  assume  the  appearance  of  cardboard,  cut  and 
curled;  and  monstrosities  of  every  description  were 
delighted  in. 

This  Elizabethan  style  was  that  which  in 
England  combined  the  features  of  the  decaying 
Gothic  with  those  of  the  revived  Classic;  and, 
though  less  refined  in  detail  than  the  contemporary 
work  in  J taly  and  France,  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
vigorous  and  picturesque  : in  time,  however,  here, 
as  on  the  Continent,  the  Classic  element  con- 
quered in  the  struggle  : purity  of  style  and  cor- 
rectness of  proportions,  in  imitation  of  Roman 
precedents,  were  the  objects  architects  set  them- 
selves to  attain;  and  so  were  ushered  in  “the 
Dark  Ages.”  Yet  many  revered  names  there  are 
among  these  architects,  from  whose  reputation  I 
desire  in  no  degree  to  detract : I only  lament  that 
their  lot  fell  not  in  better  times.  What  I seek  to 
show  is,  not  that  Inigo  Jones,  Wren,  Hawksmoor, 
and  Vanbrugh  were  not  great  men,  hut  that  they 
were  all  the  greater  for  having  wrought  out  so 
much  that  is  grand  and  graceful  from  elements 
lacking  these  qualities  themselves,  and  which, 
when  their  genius  was  withdrawn,  resolved  them- 
selves into  the  monotony  and  lifelessness  inherent 
in  them.  Of  the  heroes  who  led  this  forlorn  hope, 
Inigo  Jones  was  the  first  and  best.  The  pro-  ' 
portions  of  his  design  for  the  portion  of  the  Palace 
at  Whitehall  which  was  carried  out  are  as  gene- 
rally admired  as  they  are  known;  but,  as  it  has 
been  used  as  a precedent  for  myriads  of  acrobatic 
pilings  of  orders  above  orders,  and  breaking  the 
entablatures  over  to  give  them  some  appearance 
of  utility,  we  need  the  less  regret  its  not  having 
been  repeated  by  himself. 

It  is  strange  that  one  who  so  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated the  importance  of  purity  and  consistency 
in  the  style  in  which  he  worked  himself  could 
have  so  little  regard  for  the  same  qualities  in  other 
styles  as  to  have  built,  to  the  old  Gothic  cathedral 
of  St.  Paul’s,  an  incongruous  Pagan  porch ; and 
refaced  the  transept  end  in  a manner  which,  for- 
tunately for  his  reputation,  lives  only  in  tradition. 
This  also  has  been  much  lauded  for  its  propor- 
tions; but,  from  the  representations  of  it  that 
exist,  I confess  I cannot  regard  it  with  enthu- 
siasm. That  it  was,  however,  simply  barbarous,  as 
an  adjunct  to  a Meditcval  cathedral,  we  may’,  I 
think,  assume,  from  a comparison  with  the  effect 
of  the  alterations  made  hy  another  architect,  who 
was  not  otherwise  than  a shining  light,  among  the 
constellations  of  the  Dark  Ages,  to  another  of  our 
cathedrals.  I mean  those  made  by  Wood  of  Bath, 
at  Llandaff.  Now,  the  works  of  this  architect  at 
Bath  are  by  no  means  bad  of  their  kind,  and 
would  not  lead  us  to  suppose  that  be  could  have 
been  guilty  of  the  atrocities  which  I fear  can  with 
too  great  truth  be  laid  to  his  charge ; any  more 
than  we  should  believe,  upon  less  certain  docu- 
mentary evidence,  that  Inigo  Jones  had  maltreated 


in  a similar  manner  the  fai^ade  of  St.  Paul’s.  Of 
the  alterations  to  Llandaff  I have  enlarged  the 
illustrations  given  by  the  Bishop  of  Llandaft'in 
his  work  upon  that  cathedral,  showing  the  design 
“ as  it  was  proposed  to  finish  it ; ” and  we  learn, 
frora^  contemporary  letters  quoted  by  the  bishop, 
that  it  was  proposed  to  pull  down  the  two  western 
towers,  and  raise  one  over  the  front  of  the  nave, 
as  seen  in  the  design,  and  “ then  tojinish  with  a 
rustic  porch”  Most  fortunately  the  solicited  con- 
tributions of  the  faithful  were  not  sufiicient  to 
enable  them  to  realize  this  conception.  We  learn, 
however,  that  they  succeeded  so  far  as  to  insert 
“ windoivs  framed  with  wood  of  another  sort,  which 
will  come  vastly  cheaper  and  looh  as  well  as  the 
Gothic,  and  to  finish  the  interior  in  “ stucco  ” to 
their  own  satisfaction ; for  the  same  letter  states, 
“ that  the  church  inside,  as  far  as  it  is  ceiled  and 
plastered,  looks  exceedingly  fine,  and  is  a very 
stately  and  beautif  ul  room.” 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  had  by  no  means  the 
same  artistic  feeling  as  Inigo  .Tones,  though 
greater  mathematical  powers  and  science  in  con- 
struction : as  an  architect  he  had  golden  opportu- 
nities in  the  rebuilding  of  the  City  of  London 
after  the  fire  of  1666;  and  he  had  the  genius  to 
grapple  with  it  in  an  engineering  point  of  view, 
and  architecturally  also,  so  far  as  it  was  possible 
in  the  style  with  which  unfortunately  he  had  to 
deal.  The  manner  in  which  he  did  this  has  been 
so  lately  thoroughly  set  forth  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Kerr,  that  I need  not  here  enlarge  upon  his 
works ; the  more  so,  as  my  purpose  of  showing 
the  thorough  intractability  of  the  style  which 
even  his  talents  could  not  overcome  is  rendered 
self-evident  by  the  following  remark,  which  I 
venture  to  quote  from  that  gentleman’s  lecture 
on  the  subject.  Speaking  in  reference  to  the 
double  dome  and  screen  w'alls  of  the  nave  of 
St.  Paul’s,  he  says ; — " They  are  at  least  the  make- 
shifts of  marvellous  ingenuity  and  still  greater 
artistic  power : they  are  falsities,  it  is  true,  but 
they  are  those  of  a master-mind : they  are  no 
common  vulgar  fibs,  but  grand  lies  of  genius.” 

Now  a style  that  necessitates  lying,  which  re- 
quires “marvellous  ingenuity  aud  still  greater 
artistic  power  ” to  conceal  awkward  roofs  and 
buttresses  at  the  cost  of  making  one  half  of  a build- 
ing a huge  sham  to  render  the  other  half  tolera- 
ble, is,  I think,  fairly  to  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
Dark  Ages;  and  that  Mr.  Kerr’s  estimate  of  the 
makeshift  is  a correct  one,  my  reminiscences  of  a 
church  in  Venice,  by  Palladio,  the  roof  and  but- 
tresses of  which  had  not  been  concealed  by  sucli 
ingenious  meaus,  yet  which  seemed  to  call  loudly 
for  a similar  friendly  shelter,  will  enable  mo  to 
corroborate. 

The  group  of  the  City  spires  and  the  towers  of 
Westminster  Abbey  are  conceived  and  massed 
with  great  talent  and  a true  feeling  for  what  is 
grand  and  picturesque;  yet  with  such  horrible 
details,  such  a substitution  of  the  queerest  pots 
and  jars  in  the  place  of  pinnacles;  that  it  is  neces- 
sary that  one  should  half-shut  one’s  eyes  to  enable 
one  rightly  to  appreciate  their  outlines;  and  as 
such  are,  after  all,  borrowed  from  the  older 
Mcdimval  steeples,  one  would  really  rather  open 
one’s  eyes  and  sec  true  Gothic  steeples  with 
proper  detail  as  well.  The  thin  leaden  spire  of 
bt.  Martin’s,  Ludgate-hill,  is,  as  a composition, 
rightly  placed  in  contrast  to  act  as  a foil  to  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul’s;  hut  in  itself  is  surely  no 
beautiful  object. 

Time  fails  me  to  describe  other  of  Wren’s  works, 
or  those  of  his  successors  who  took  up  his  mantle, 
—of  Hawksmoor,  Vanbrugh,  or  Chambers,  and 
the  rest  of  the  band  of  that  forlorn  hope,  despite 
whose  efforts  architecture  sank  down  gradually  to 
the  uttermost  depths  of  degradation,  when  the 
ideal  of  associated  English  homes  was  the  mono- 
tonous dreary  walls  of  Harley-street  and  such 
like— wherein  Sham  reigned  triumphant  from 
palace  to  terrace,  in  plan,  construction,  aud  deco- 
ration alike.  Art  and  architecture  became  abso- 
lutely dark  or  dead ; and  copies  or  parodies  of  the 
works  of  other  days  were  all  that  was  attempted. 
The  only  merit  that  can  be  claimed  for  them  is, 
as  usual,  that  of  “proportiou;”  an  element  cer- 
tainly so  essential  that  there  can  be  no  archi- 
tecture without  it;  yet  one  the  exclusive  praise  of 
which  is  a sure  sign  that  there  is  little  else  to 
praise;  just  as  the  most  sarcastic  thing  you  can 
say  of  a man  is  to  laud  too  highly  his  good- 
nature ; the  meaning  of  which  usually  is,  to  sug- 
gest doubts  as  to  his  sanity.  To  wade  through 
the  works  of  this  dreary  period,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  description  or  reprobation,  would  be  a 
task,  the  uncongeniality  of  which,  together  with 
the  undue  length  to  which  I find  I have  extended 
what  were  intended  to  be  prefatory  remarks,  must 
be  my  excuse  for  now  shirking  what  might  appear 
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to  be  the  subiect  I really  undertook  to  treat  upon. 

I cannot  but'  own,  however,  that  it  is  with  some 
satisfaction  that  I find  the  ordinary  limits  of  a 
paper  reached  without  the  necessity  of  an  inquisi- 
torial journey  into  the  City  for  examples  to  criti- 
cize. In  the  first  place,  I am  spared  the  necessity 
for  becoming  spiteful : in  the  next,  a chilling  re- 
miniscence of  the  interior  of  St.  Paul’s  indisposes 
me  to  revisit  it  until  it  shall  have  assumed — as  we 
trust  it  soon  may — nil  over,  and  not  here  and 
there  only, — in  the  able  hands  of  our  honorary 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence,  richer 
hues,  akin  to  those  of  St.  Mark’s  at  Venice ; since 
we  are  promised  the  use  of  the  same  materials  for 
its  decoration.  Then,  it  might  have  become  in- 
cumbent upon  me,  however  disagreeable,  to  sketch 
and  measure  the  extraordinary  sham  portico  set 
up  by  Sir  John  Soane  at  one  end  of  the  court  of 
the  Baukj  to  match,  according  to  a favourite 
notion  in  the  Dark  Ages,  a real  one  at  the  other. 
Again,  I bad  feared  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
study  the  interior  of  Sir  John  Soane’s  Museum  j 
which  otherwise,  nob  having  a fancy  to  become  a 
candidate  for  residence  in  that  strange  eclectic 
curiosity-shop,  I had  been  content  to  seek  amuse- 
ment from  in  the  illustrated  catalogue  of  its 
contents. 

I had  also  been  afraid  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  search  and  see  how  far  I could 
agree  or  not  with  Lord  Palmei’ston  in  his  admira- 
tion of  the  several  buildings  which  he  was  pleased 
to  call  Italian;  and,  as  the  Horseguards’  w’as  one 
scheduled  in  his  list — the  only  pleasant  features  of 
which,  to  my  mind,  are  the  sentries  in  their  uni- 
form, who  sit  like  gorgeous  personifications  of 
“Patience”  inside  — instead  of  “on  — a monu- 
ment,”— the  prospect,  I assure  you,  afforded  me 
slight  satisfaction. 

1 find  myself,  also,  obliged  to  omit  all  conside- 
ration of  the  interesting  question  of  the  Icono- 
graphy  of  “the  Dark  Ages;”  and  all  research 
into  the  origin  of  the  type  of  cherubs  who  smile 
and  weep  in  convenient  alternation  upon  key- 
stones ; or  into  the  meaning  of  the  lions’  heads, 
whence  flowers  dangle  to  fill  up  panels;  or  into 
the  purpose  of  the  sundry  pots  that  afl'ect  all  high 
places.  The  question,  also,  of  the  Folychroiny  of 
the  Dark  Ages,  I find  myself  obliged  to  omit  or 
postpone,  unwillingly,  because  upon  this  subject 
much  instruction  might  be  drawn  as  regards  what 
should  be  avoided.  The  main  ambition  on  this 
point  seems  to  have  been  to  keep  on  the  safe  side; 
and  safe  colours  which  could  do  no  harm,  and 
whitewash,  reduced  the  interiors  of  buildings  to  a 
similar  condition  of  monotony  to  that  we  have 
remarked  in  the  exteriors. 

However,  about  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
there  appeared  to  he  commencing  a salutary 
“shaking  among  bones”  (to  quote  again  the 
phrase  of  Mr.  Ruskin),  in  an  artistic  as  well  as  in 
a political  sense;  and,  though  it  seemed  for  some 
time  ditficult  to  discern  whether  these  were  real 
evidences  of  resuscitation  among  them,  and 
whether  such  shaking  were  likely  to  bring  any 
flesh  upon  them  ; we,  at  this  period  of  time,  are 
able  to  perceive  (at  least,  we  flatter  ourselves  so) 
that,  through  all  the  restless  changes  which  have 
ensued  in  the  successive  fashions  of  copyism  since 
then,  there  has  been,  beneath  the  outer  garb  of 
Greek  and  Klizabethau,  of  Roman,  Florentine, 
and  Venetian  Renaissance  or  Mediteval  revived 
styles  which  have  met  the  eye,  an  under-current 
of  healthy  struggling  to  attain  independence. 
Just  before  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  in  another 
lecture,  I asserted  my  belief,  in  opposition  to  that 
of  the  author  above  quoted,  that  not  bones  alone 
were  being  shaken,  and  that  we  were  upon  a sure 
if  slow  route  to  jirogress.  The  coming  Exhibition 
of  18G2  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  by  its  contents,  if 
not  by  its  carcass,  afford  another  favourable 
opportunity  for  taking  stock,  and  another  starting 
point  in  the  road  of  progress. 

What  colours  are  the  best  to  fight  under,  in  the 
future  struggle  for  the  advancement  of  architec- 
ture in  which  we  shall  be  all  engaged,  I must 
leave  to  the  conscience  and  calm  consideration  of 
each. 

As  to  what  style  may  be  the  best  to  develop 
into  a healthy,  manly,  Christian,  English,  Victorian 
architecture,  I presume  not  here  to  dictate,  since 
we  difl'er  in  opinion  on  the  subject. 

It  is  well  that  we  think  not  all  alike,  and  are 
not  content,  as  in  the  Dark  Ages,  like  sheep,  to 
follow  blindly  a leader  in  all  things.  But  let 
i;s  fight  out  the  battle,  if  battle  it  is  to  be,  in  a 
legitimate  and  friendly  way;  without  deputations 
and  special  pleading  on  the  one  hand;  yet  without 
fear  as  to  throwing  stones,  because  both  parties 
live  in  glass  houses,  on  the  other  hand.  Let  each 
he  thankful  to  the  opposing  side  for  pointing  out 
its  weak  places,  and  turn  manfully  to  repair  them. 


There  are  plenty  of  what  ray  friend  Mr.  Burges 
calls  unnecessary  “ fizzings  and  crockets,”  and 
show  buttresses,  as  well  as  vases  aud  rustications 
and  sham  pediments,  which  may  be  offered  up  in 
a holocaust  together;  while  there  is  eqixal  room 
for  each  party  to  endeavour  by  practice  to  prove 
what  their  champions  have  been  so  vehemently  ^ 
asserting,— viz.,  the  capacity  of  their  favourite 
style  to  admit  the  highest  art  in  painting  and 
sculpture;  and  thus,  whichever  side  conquers  in 
the  friendly  struggle,  both  may  rejoice  alike,  and 
the  monotony  and  follies  of  the  “Vernacular 
style,  as  Mr.  Scott  calls  it,  which  has  descended 
to  us  as  a legacy  from  “the  Dark  Ages,”  be  left 
to  the  speculating  builders  who  delight  therein. 


ARTISTIC  COPYRIGHT  BILL, 

On  Friday,  14th,  a deputation  of  the  committee 
on  artistic  copyright,  iuitiated  by  the  Society  of 
Arts,  had  an  interview  with  Viscount  Palmerston 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Bill  now  before  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  following  gentlemen  attended 
the  deputation  ; — Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake,  P.R.A. ; Mr. 
W.  Hodgson  Barron,  M.P. ; Mr.  W.  Tite,  M.P. ; 
Mr.  W.  H.  Heygate,  M.P. ; Mr.  J.  H.  Robinson, 
A.E.R.A, ; Mr.  E,.  M.  Ward,  R.A. ; Mr.  L.  Hnghe, 
Mr.  James  Fahey,  Mr.  W.  M.  Mayall,  Mr.  G.  T. 
Doo,  E.R.A.;  Mr.  Colliugwood  Smith,  Mr,  W. 
Hawes,  Mr.  J.  J.  Jenkins,  Secretary  to  the 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours;  Mr.  F. 
Jouhert,  Mr.  John  Leighton,  F.S.A. ; Mr.  W. 
Mulready,  R.A.;  Mr.  G.  W.  Hope,  M.P. ; Sir 
Edwin  Landseer,  R.A. ; Mr.  Westmacott,  R.A., 
Professor  of  Sculpture;  Mr.  J.  P.  Knight,  R.A.; 
Mr.  D.  Maclise,  R.A.;  Mr,  Calder  Marshall,  R.A.; 
Mr.  J.  R.  Herbert,  R.A. ; Mr.  S.  Smirke,  R.A. ; 
Mr.  G.  Godwin,  F.R.S. ; Mr.W.  J.  Garnett,  M.P. ; 
Mr.  J.  C.  Horsley,  A.R.A. ; Mr.  F.  W.  Burton, 
R.H.A.;  Mr.  A.  Claudet,  F.R.S. ; Mr.  Matt. 
Noble;  Mr.  J.  H.  Foley,  R.A.;  Mr.  Arthur  Mills, 
M.P. ; Lord  Henry  Lennox,  M.P. ; Mr.  John 
Walter,  M.P. ; Mr.'P.  Y.  Hurlstone,  President  of 
the  Society  of  British  Artists;  Mr.  Fred.  Taylor, 
President  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours;  Mr.  J.  Bonham  Carter,  M.P.;  Mr,  H. 
Warren,  President  of  the  New  Society  of  Painters 
iu  Water  Colours;  Mr.  Matthew  H. Marsh,  M.P. ; 
Mr.  G.  R.  Ward,  Mr.  Edwin  Field,  Mr.  Charles 
Landseer, R.A. ; Mr.  P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  Secretary 
to  the  Society  of  Arts;  and  Mr,  Alexander  Red- 
grave, Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Committee. 

The  principal  object  of  the  deputation  was  to 
induce  the  Prime  Minisler  to  promise  au  early  day 
for  the  discussion.  Various  objections  to  the  Bill 
were  stated  and  answered. 

Lord  Palmerston  and  the  committee  both  agreed 
that  something  more  was  needed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  architects  than  the  Bill  in  its  present  shape 
gives  (as  pointed  out  in  our  last  and  previously), 
and  atrangements  were  made  to  introduce  an 
amendment. 


NEW  FORMULA  FOR  CALCULATING  THE 
TEMPERATURE  OF  HIGH-PRESSURE 
STEAM  FOR  ANY  PRESSURE  EXCEED- 
ING 25lB9.  per  square  INCH;  AND 
TABLE  CALCUI>ATED  THEREBY. 

I HAVE  had  the  following  very  simple  formula 
iu  use,  for  more  than  two  years  past,  whilst 
making  certain  oalciflations  in  connection  with  a 
small  volume  now  preparing  for  publication; 
and  it  occurs  to  me  that,  as  some  time  must 
necessarily  elapse  before  the  book  is  ready,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  publish  it  at  once,  for  the  convenience 
of  scientific  and  practic.il  men.  I therefore  beg 
a corner  for  this  communication  in  your  widely- 
circulated  and  valuable  public.itiou. 

Rule. — Divide  the  logarithm  of  the  given 
number  of  lbs.  pressure  by  4J,  and  to  the  quo- 
tient, which  is  a logarithm,  add  the  constant 
logarithm  2’07,  and  the  sura  is  the  logarithm  of 
the  number  of  degrees  Fahrenheit  required. 

Example. — What  is  the  thermoraetrie  tempera- 
ture, Fahrenheit,  of  steam,  giving  a pressure  of 
300  lbs.  to  the  square  inch  ? 

Logarithm  of  300  = 2.4771213 

^ — = •5504.71  -f 

4 5 

2.07  = log.  2'620471  = 4i7'32°  = temperature 
required. 

At  the  latter  end  of  last  year  the  second  series 
of  “ Useful  Information  for  Engineers”  was  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  William  Fairbairn,  F.R.S.  At  page 
313  he  gives  thirteen  experiments  on  the  pressure 
of  steam  of  various  temperatures,  of  242'y0°  and 
upw.irds,  of  which  a copy  is  given  in  the  annexed 
table,  with  his  own  numbers.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  constant  2 07  gives  results  very 


closely  approximating  to  Dr.  Fairbairn’s  experi- 
ments, the  greatest  difference  being  only  as  1 in 
517,  or  *47  of  a degree  of  Fahrenheit ; whilst  the 
least  difference  is  only  as  1 in  9575,  or  *03  of  a 
degree  of  Fahrenheit : the  differences  being  some- 
times -I-  and  sometimes  — ; that  is  to  say,  some- 
times the  calculations  are  greater,  and  sometimes 
they  are  less  than  experiments,  which  is  for  ob- 
vious reasons  more  satisfactory  than  if  they  were 
always  -t  or  always — . Another  mode  of  making 
the  comparison  is  as  follows,  and  also  gives  very 
satisfactory  results  : — Adding  together  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn's  column  of  temperatures,  we  get  the  sum  of 
3494-03'’,  and  the  sura  of  the  corresponding  cal- 
culations is  3492'78°,  difference  1-25°,  which, 
divided  by  13  (the  number  of  the  experiments), 
gives  less  than  1-lOth  of  a degree  of  Fahrenheit 
for  the  average  difference  between  experiment  and 
calculation,  the  former  being  the  greater. 

lie  gives  also  at  p,  313,  a set  of  nine  experi- 
ments on  the  pressure,  with  temperatures  of  less 
than  200°.  But  pressures  below  boiling  point 
follow  a different  law  of  increase,  and  it  was  also 
foreign  to  my  purpose  to  consider  them.  He  in- 
forms us  (at  p.  312),  that  the  experiments  are 
being  extended  to  higher  pressures  than  290° 
Fahrenheit.  I venture  to  predict  that  those  re- 
sults will  not  he  materially  different  from  the 
following  calculations.  I say  this  with  confidence, 
because  the  experiments  of  the  French  Academi- 
cians, Messrs.  Arago  and  Duloug,  follow  the  same 
law  of  increase,  making  only  a very  slight  differ- 
ence in  the  constant,  namely,  2 07125  (instead  of 
2 07),  the  differences  again  being  8omctimesj7?«5, 
and  sometimes  minus.  The  experiments  of  the 
Acadeinlcian.s  were  not  direct.  They  were  cariied 
up  to  dSO  Sl®,  which  gave  a pressure  of  375  lbs., 
and  my  calculations  only  once  differ  from  them  as 
much  as  1°.  When  the  two  series  of  experiments 
are  respectively  averaged  by  the  formula  ns  above, 
it  appears  the  difference  is  only  as  1 iu  347  (about 
•288  per  cent.),  between  the  two  columns  of  cal- 
culations, which  is  a difference  quite  immaterial 
for  all  practical  purposes.  Of  course.  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn’s  experiments  are  preferable  because  they 
were  direct. 

Well  might  the  jacket  of  the  funnel  of  the 
Great  Eastern  burst,  when  it  is  seen  by  the  table 
that  1,141°,  the  temperature  of  a common  fire,  is 
capable  of  giving  a pressure  of  more  than  twelve 
tons  to  the  square  inch.  This  pressure  would 
soon  be  arrived  at  (if  the  boiler  were  capable  of 
sustaining  it)  if  the  engiue-mim  were  to  allow 
the  whole  of  the  water  to  become  steam 
by  neglecting  to  replenish  the  boiler  with 
water. 

The  reason  why  the  constant  is  nob  the  same  in 
both  cases  is  obvious.  The  experiments  themselves 
differ.  The  reader  can  use  which  constant  he 
pleases,  or  split  the  difference:  either  of  them  is 
near  enough  for  any  practical  purpose. 

The  presstire  of  steam  expt'essed  in  lbs.  per 
square  inch  increases  nearly  as  the  4.-6  power 
of  the  temperature,  and  vice  versa.  And  the 
use  of  the  constants  is  only  the  same  thing 
stated  iu  another  form,  to  save  figures  and  di- 
minish labour.  Thus  let  it  be  assumed  (for  the 
sake  of  illustration  only)  that  the  temperature 
required  to  give  a prcssxire  of  300  lbs.  to  the 
square  inch  is  exactly  4d8'96°  Fahrenheit,  neither 
more  nor  less;  and  let  it  he  required  what  is  the 
temperature  necessary  to  give  :i  ton  (2,240  lbs.) 
pressure  on  the  square  inch,  assuming  as  aforesaid 
that  the  pressure  increases  exactly  as  the  4-5 
power  of  the  temperature. 

Here  wo  have 

300  lbs.  = log.  2-4771213^  -5501714 

4-5 

: 418  96°  = log.  2 G22172G 

::22401bs.  =log.  3 350218_  .74^995 

4.5  

3-36GG721 

Deduct  first  term  ...  -oSOl?!-! 

The  temperature  required  651'D4=2-81G2007 

But  to  shorten  the  process,  we  have  only  to 
take  again  the  4'5  root  of  2240  lbs.  = *74 14995  log. 

And  add  the  constant  ...  20717012 

634'94=r2B162007 

being  nearly  the  same  a.s  the  two  constants  used 
in  the  table,  namely  2-07  and  2 07125,  and  we 
then  have  G54-94°  us  before,  being  nearly  the 
same  as  in  the  table;  clearly  showing,  as  affirmed, 
that  the  pressure  of  steam  is  about  as  the  4'5 
power  of  its  lemperature,  perhaps  exactly  the  sumo 
iu  reality.  R.  A.  P. 

St.  Helier,  Jersey. 
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A HINT  TO  PROVINCIAL  WORKMEN  AS 
TO  THE  COMING  EXHIBITION. 

The  Great  Exhibition  of  1863  will  give  an 
opportunity,  by  comparison  with  the  display  of 
1851,  of  tracing  the  progress  we  have  made  in 
the  arts,  scientific  skill,  and  various  manufactures. 
The  British  workman  will  also  have  the  means  of 
comparison,  not  only  with  his  contemporaries  at 
home,  but  with  the  artisans  of  other  lands.  An- 
other great  advantage  will  be  that,  in  nearly  every 
department,  men  will  be  able  to  study  the  highest 
degrees  of  excellence  attained;  and  this  will  be 
found  most  useful,  particularly  to  young  workmen. 

It  is,  therefore,  most  desirable  that  every  en- 
deavour should  be  made  by  the  skilled  mechanics, 
not  only  of  the  metropolis,  but  also  those  dwelling 
in  the  various  towns  and  districts  of  the  kingdom, 
to  come  to  London  at  the  time.  To  those  living 
in  the  metropolis  the  visit  to  the  Exhibition  can 
be  managed  with  comparative  ease  and  little  ex- 
pense. It  is  not  so  with  those  at  a distance.  No 
doubt  the  railway  companies  will  find,  as  they  did 
in  1851,  the  advantage  of  running  cheap  Exhi- 
bition trains  ; and,  by  a little  good  management, 
respectable  workmen  may  live  at  a small  cost  for 
a week  or  a fortnight  in  London. 

It  is,  however,  in  many  instances,  necessary  that 
preparations  should  be  made  before  the  time  ap- 
proaches. We  well  remember  many  of  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  Exhibition  of  ten 
years  ago;  and,  therefore,  suggest  to  workmen  who 
arc  anxious  for  their  progress  and  advancement, 
dwelling  in  the  towns  and  villages  throughout  the 
laud,  to  form  clubs  or  societies,  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  the  amount  necessary  for  defraying  the 
cost  of  a journey  to  London  and  home  again  in  the 
summer  of  1862. 

Many  societies  of  this  description  might  ho 
established  in  connection  with  the  Odd  Fellows  and 
Foresters’  lodges,  as  well  as  with  the  various  benefit 
and  trade  societies;  and,  with  a little  manage- 
ment, the  weekly  savings  for  this  purpose  might 
be  made  to  hear  a fair  amount  of  interest;  which, 
although  not  amounting  to  much,  would  be  better 
than  having  money  without  use.  We  mention 
societies,  believing  that  associated  bodies  of  per- 
sons encourage  each  other  in  a good  purpose  by 
example.  There  are,  however,  difi’erent  means  of 
managing  this,  to  which  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
direct  attention.  In  connection  with  most  of  the 
national  schools  and  district  churches,  both  in  the 
metropolis  and  in  the  pi’ovinces,  there  are  banks 
in  which  small  weekly  sums  may  be  deposited.  If 
the  payments  are  made  regularly,  an  interest  of 
Is.  in  the  pound,  up  to  a certain  amount,  is  paid 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  There  are  also  the  savings 
banks ; but  what  will  be,  perhaps,  more  useful 
than  all  these,  will  be  the  savings  banks  connected 
with  the  General  Post-office.  To  these  institu- 
tions we  look  forward  with  great  hope ; iiot  only 
for  this,  but  other  good  purposes.  By  the  pro- 
posed means,  a place  for  the  safe  deposit  of  money, 
on  which  interest  will  be  paid,  will  be  constantly 
in  the  view  of  every  one. 

In  order,  however,  to  know  the  expense  of  a 
trip  to  London  in  the  Exhibition  year,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a correct  idea  of  the  various  costs 
likely  to  he  incurred;  and  probably  we  may  safely 
estimate  that  the  journey  by  railway,  with  return 
tickets,  by  express  trains,  granted  for  a week  or  a 
fortnight,  will  be  not  more  than  one-half  of  the 
regular  coat  generally  charged : for  instance,  the 
present  fare  from  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  by  third- 
class  train,  is  a little  less  than  5s.;  and  we 
think  we  may  safely  say  that  a return  journey 
during  the  Exhibition  time  will  not  cost  more 
than  half  of  this ; and  for  other  towns  in  propor- 
tion to  the  distance. 

In  connection  with  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Glasgow, 
Hull,  and  other  important  towns  near  the  sea, 
there  are  large  first-class  steam-vessels  which  run 
with  punctuality,  at  moderate  fares.  All  particu- 
lars of  these  may  be  very  exactly  obtained  in 
various  localities.  It  is,  however,  the  cost  of 
living  in  London  on  which,  with  many,  uncer- 
tainty exists.  We  have,  therefore,  gathered  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  which  may  be  relied  upon, 
and  which,  we  hope,  may  he  useful  to  some  of  our 
readers. 

It  is  possible  to  live  wholesomely  and  for  a very 
small  sum  in  Loudon.  There  are  such  places  as 
the  Chambers  in  Hatton-garden  and  George- 
street,  Bloomsbury,  in  which  clean  and  very 
decent  sleeping  and  other  accommodation  can  be 
Lad  for  the  small  sum  of  4d.  per  night : these  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  Society  for  Improving 
the  Dwellings  of  the  Labouring  Classes ; hut  there 
are  also  well-conducted  lodging-houses,  such  as 
the  Drury  Chambers  in  Drury-lane,  and  others, 
in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis : in  these 


lodging-houses  every  accommodation  is  provided 
for  the  safety  of  carpet-bags  and  other  luggage. 
Some  would  object  to  the  arrangements  which  are 
made  in  several  of  these  places,  of  many  beds  In 
the  same  room,  like  the  dormitories  of  soldiers’ 
barracks.  These  lodging-houses  are,  however, 
under  the  care  of  the  police,  who  provide  for  the 
supply  of  a sufficient  amount  of  breathing  space 
and  a strict  attention  to  proper  drainage,  water 
supply,  and  cleanliness.  We  have  mentioned  this, 
thinking  that  it  might  be  of  service  to  some  who, 
with  straitened  means,  are  determined  to  improve 
themselves  by  studying  the  exhibitions  and  other 
institutions  of  the  metropolis. 

In  naming  these  lodging-places,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  those  who  gather  to  them  are  often 
of  a miscellaneous  class;  yet  a prudent  person 
would  have  little  risk  in  living  there. 

At  most  coffee-houses,  and  many  taverns,  a 
comfortable  room  can  he  had  in  almost  any  part 
of  London  for  a shilling  a day,  or  perhaps  6s.  a- 
week.  Those  who  have  friends  in  town  to  look 
out  for  them  could  find  plenty  of  furnished  rooms 
which  might  he  taken  for  a short  period  in  private 
houses,  at  the  rate  of  from  4s.  6d.  to  6s.  a-week. 

Food  can  also  be  had  at  cheap  cost  by  those 
who  choose  it.  At  the  :\-la-mode  beef  shops,  a 
plate  of  this  meat,  with  potatoes  and  bread,  can 
be  had  for  6d. — a dinner  sufficient  in  quantity  for 
most  persons.  For  Is.,  at  most  eating-houses,  a 
very  good  dinner  can  be  had,  breakfast  for  from 
fid.  to  9d.,  and  tea  for  the  same. 

We  have  just  now  before  us  notes  of  the  expense 
of  several  single  persons  for  living  in  London : 
one  is — 


Lodging,  in  Hatton-garden  Chambers,  for  one  s.  d. 

week 2 0 

Seven  dinners,  6d.  each 3 0 

Breakfast,  tea,  and  bread  and  cheese  for 

supper,  IS.  a day 7 o 

Shoe-cleaniog,  washing,  &c i 0 


13  G 

If,  however,  we  take  a higher  tariff,  and  say, 
for — 

£.  s.  d. 


Lodging,  per  week 0 6 0 

Dinners,  ditto 0 7 0 

Breakfasts,  teas,  and  suppers  0 9 0 

Shoe- cleaning,  washing,  0 1 6 


£\  S 6 

from  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  a stranger 
(workman)  may  have  a temporary  abode  in  London, 
allow  a margin  for  the  cost  of  admission  to  some 
exhibitions,  omnibus  fares,  &c.,  and  live  in  a com- 
fortable and  respectable  manner,  for  under  30s.  a 
week;  and  it  could  be  managed  for  much  less. 

It  now  wants  about  eleven  mouths  to  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  E.xhibitiou.  It 
will,  however,  in  most  cases  be  considered  better 
that  the  throng  of  the  first  opening  should  be 
passed;  this  would  he  allowing  twelve  months; 
so  that  if  Is.  a week  be  saved  from  the  present 
time,  a sum  of  3A  123.  would  he  accumulated, 
without  taking  interest  into  account;  if  Is.  6d. 
a w’eek,  3?.  18s.;  and  2s.  a week,  5/.  48. 

It  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  opportunity  which  is 
coming  will  be  made  the  best  use  of,  aud  that 
these  remarks  may  he  the  means  of  causing  some 
of  the  provincial  artisans  to  set  about  preparing 
to  avail  themselves  of  it. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  members  was  held  on 
Friday  evening  (the  14th  instant),  at  the  House 
in  Conduit-street,  The  chair  was  taken  by  the 
President,  Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith. 

The  President,  referring  to  the  circular  which 
bad  been  addressed  to  the  various  architectural 
associations  with  reference  to  an  alliance  of  the 
societies  for  professional  purposes,  said  that  it  had 
been  referred  to  a full  meeting  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Association,  who  had  suggested  several 
alterations  in  the  rules  proposed  by  the  Northern 
Association. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  read  the  alterations 
suggested  by  the  Committee,  which  were  put  to 
the  meeting  and  approved  of.  The  Honorary 
Secretary  was  also  directed  to  forward  a copy  to 
the  Northern  Architectural  Association,  and  to 
express,  on  the  part  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, the  willingness  of  that  body  to  give  in  their 
adhesion,  provided  the  alterations  were  carried  out. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  then  brought  forward 
the  list  of  gentlemen  nominated  for  office  during 
the  new  year  (1861-62).  They  were  as  follows  : — 
President,  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  M.A. ; vice- 
president,  Mr.  T.  Blashill;  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, Messrs.  W.  Gritten,  C.  H.  F.  Lewes, 

G.  B,  New,  P,  E.  L.  Paraire,  Julian,  J.  A.  Bunker, 

H.  A,  Reeves,  Tarver,  A.  Walter,  Paris,  E.  Wim* 
bridge,  and  Thomson;  honorary  treasurer,  Mr. 


Arthur  Smith ; honorary  solicitor,  Mr.  Francis 
Truefitt;,  auditors,  Messrs.  S.  C.  Rogers  and  G. 
W.  Penfold ; curators,  Mr.  C.  H.  F.  Lewes  and 
Mr.  R.  0.  Harris ; honorary  secretaries,  Mr. 
Arthur  Smith  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Adams. 

These  appointments  will  be  submitted  for  con- 
firmation at  the  next  ordinary  meeting. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bunker,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Blashill,  a sub-committee  was  appointed  to  consi- 
der the  curatorship  of  the  property  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, aud  to  consider  and  report  upon  the 
desirability,  or  otherwise,  of  completing  certain 
works  of  a professional  character,  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a library  for  lending,  or  reference. 

The  adjourned  debate  on  carpentry  was  then 
resumed  by  Mr.  G.  B.  New.  In  the  discussion 
which  ensued,  and  which  was  of  a conversational 
character,  and  illustrated  with  diagrams,  the  pre- 
sident, Mr.  Paraire,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Blashill,  and 
other  gentlemen  took  part. 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  sirhject  for  the 
class  of  design  would  be  a “ porch,”  aud  that  the 
concluding  meeting  of  the  session  would  he  held 
on  the  28th  inst. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY. 

A SPECIAL  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  in 
Conduit-street.on  June  7th.  Mr.  PAnson  presided. 

The  Chairman  said  the  meeting  had  been  summoned  in 
order  to  make  known  the  position  of  affairs,  and  to  ob- 
tain power  to  wind  up  the  Association.  In  spite  of  efforts 
to  make  it  a success,  the  estimated  balance  in  favour  of 
the  Society  was  steadily  diminishing;  and,  if  they  con- 
tinued to  carry  on  the  operations  on  the  present  system, 
there  would  soon  be  an  actual  deficit.  The  interest  of  the 
public  seemed  to  have  been  diverted  to  other  channels. 
The  exhibition  was  a great  annual  loss.  The  Society  had, 
however,  been  the  means  of  inducing  photographers  to 
produce  architectural  photographs  at  a moderate  price ; 
and  was,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of  the  foundation  of  many 
similar  schemes  which  were  nowin  operation. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  committee  declined  any 
longer  to  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  the 
mauagement,  and  would  only  continue  m office  until  the 
affairs  of  the  Association  were  wound  up.  After  some 
discussion  and  explanation  from  the  chairman  and  hon. 
secretary;  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Brandon,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Street,  a resolution  that  the  committee  he  empowered 
to  realize  the  entire  property  of  the  Association,  with  a 
view  to  the  winding  up  of  its  affairs,  was  canned  unani- 
mously ; and  the  meeting  separated  after  passing  a vote  of 
thanks  tothe  chairman. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
some  of  the  members  ot  the  present  committee  to  re- 
organize the  Society  on  a different  and  safer  footing,  and 
one  that  would  offer  greater  advantages  to  the  profes- 
sion ; and  that  Mr.  Lightly,  the  present  hon.  secretary, 
had  consented  to  act  in  the  same  capacity  for  the  new 
Society.  The  distribution  for  the  present  would,  it  was 
stated,  commence  in  about  three  week.s,  when  due  notice 
of  the  proposed  arrangements  would  be  given. 


LONDON  BRIDGE  RAILWAYS  TERMINUS 
HOTEL. 

This  building  is  now  being  erected  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  London  Bridge  stations; 
bavlng  frontages  to  St.  Thomas’s-street  and 
Joiner-street;  and  is  intended  to  supply  the  great 
want  of  hotel  accommodation  which  has  been 
found  to  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  great 
termini. 

The  basement  story  consists  entirely  of  cellar- 
age. The  groimd  story,  with  the  exception  of  the 
entrance-hall  and  staircase  from  St.  Thomas’s- 
street,  is  appropriated  to  the  domestic  offices  of 
the  hotel.  The  one-pair  story  is  designed  to  be 
used  principally  as  a restaurant,  with  smoking  and 
billiard-rooms,  independently  of  the  hotel,  yet 
served  from  the  same  kitchen,  with  a sepai'ate 
entrance  and  staircase  from  Joiner-street. 

The  two-pair  story  (being  the  level  of  the  rail- 
way station,  and  a plan  of  which  is  attached) 
consists  of  the  large  coff’ee-room,  coffee-room  for 
ladies,  with  library  or  drawing-room,  and  sundry 
private  rooms;  and  the  upper  stories  are  occupied 
as  sitting  and  bed  rooms  in  the  usual  way. 

The  total  number  of  rooms,  exclusive  of  the 
domestic  offices  and  tap,  is  about  150;  with  ample 
accommodation  for  bath-rooms,  closets,  &c.,  on 
every  story,  aud  with  wide  corridors,  staircases, 
and  lifts. 

The  company  are  possessed  of  additional  space 
abutting  eastward  on  the  hotel,  on  which  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  a large  room  for  public  meet- 
ings, &c. ; the  upper  stories  being  appropriated 
as  additional  bed-rooms  for  the  hotel.  This  part 
of  the  scheme  is  not  yet  being  proceeded  with. 

The  building  is  being  erected  from  the 
design  of  Mr.  Henry  Currey,  by  Messrs.  Lucas, 
Brothers;  and  will  be  ready,  it  is  believed,  for 
occupation,  in  May,  1863,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Exhibition  proposed  to  be  then  held. 

REFERENCES. 

A.  Entrance  from  the  railways. 

B B.  Servants’  stairs. 

C.  Ladies’  waiting-room. 

D D.  Ventilating  shafts. 

£ E,  Lifts. 
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THE  STYLE  WHICH  SHOULD  CHA- 
RACTERISE OUR  EPOCH. 

Ak  artistic  Congress  is  to  be  held  in  Antwerp, 
on  the  19th  and  20th  of  August,  to  which 
Englisli  artists  arc  being  invited.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  town  will  entertain  them.  An 
addre.ss  which  the  committee  have  issued,  after 
setting  forth  the  question  of  artistic  copyright  as 
one  to  be  discussed,  proceeds  to  open  the  question 
why  our  epoch,  superior  in  so  many  respects  to 
former  centuries,  has  not  its  own  particular  form 
of  architecture. 

“ Our  architects,  long  before  us,  have  recognized  an 
evil  the  cause  of  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  them. 
Nevertheless  let  us  consult  history.  We  see  in  all  great 
epochs  a close  alliance  between  the  architect,  the  painter, 
and  the  sculptor.  Egypt,  Crreece,  and  Rome  have  pre- 
served many  proofs  of  it.  The  ruins  of  Karnak  at  Thebes, 
those  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  prove  the  power  of 
that  varied  art,  which  culled  to  its  aid  all  the  resources 
of  the  pencil,  chisel,  and  compass.  The  civil  construc- 
tions of  Pompeii  furnish  also  a striking  c.vample  of  that 
harmony  between  the  three  great  elements  of  antique 
art.  Afterwards  we  get  by  the  descriptions  of  ancient 
authors  the  highest  idea  of  those  Gallo-Roman  habi- 
tations wherein  all  the  requirements  of  comfort  were 
united  to  the  gratification  of  the  most  complete  artistic 
tastes.  The  Gothics  had  a similar  aim : we  do  not  speak 
of  their  cathedrals;  even  from  the  porch,  covered  with 
symbolical  sculpture,  to  the  choir  in  which  a mystical 
light  descends  through  a variety  of  glittering  glass  win- 
dows, all  seems  vivified;  the  most  obscure  recesses  are 
peopled  with  images : the  blue  vault,  covered  with  stars, 
give.s  an  idea  of  the  Infinite:  the  pious  legends  of  the 
Middle  Ages  are  to  be  seen  upon  the  walls : the  smallest 
object  of  furniture  is  a masterpiece,  the  importance  of 
wliich  is  observed  in  that  wonderful  ensemhle.  Civil  archi- 
tecture does  not  remain  beneath  religious;  our  town- 
halls  confirm  it:  every-day-life  itself  is  surrounded  by 
artistic  marvels' in  which  are  blended,  with  an  admirable 
harmony,  architecture,  sculpture,  and  jiainting.  Renais- 
sance, winch  docs  not  separate  these  essential  elements, 
has,  as  well  as  the  Middle  Ages,  its  form  and  its  type,  that 
may  be  traced  in  the  history  of  architecture.  Becadence 
itself,  the  last  proof  of  which  is  the  style  Rocaille,  has 
produced  monuments  of  indisputable  value,  wherein  art, 
though  degenerated,  maintains  a special  and  character- 
istic form.  If,  at  our  epoch,  we  want  originality,  is  it  not 
because  we  have  abandoned  the  ancient  alliance  of  the 
Fine  Arts?  is  it  not  because  each  confines  itself  to  its 
particular  sphere  ? ” 

Shall  we  not,  when  re-establishing  the  harmony 
which  reigned  among  them,  restore  the  unity,  the 
original  forms  we  want  and  for  which  we  vainly 
seek  in  the  recollections  of  the  past?  Is,  in  short, 
that  question  not  solved  by  a reform  in  artistic 
instruction?  and,  in  that  case,  what  shall  that  re- 
form be  ? Such  an  inquiry  could  only  be  fruitful 
in  its  results. 

Rearing  upon  this,  the  Congress  proposes  to 
discuss  the  following  questions  : — 

1.  Is  the  expression  of  monumental  art  in  har- 
mony with  the  manifestations  of  inoderu  ideas  P 

2.  Is  not  the  union  of  arcliitecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting  indispensable  to  monumental  art  ? 
What  reforms  should  be  introduced  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Fine  Arts,  in  order  to  estabHsh  that 
union  ? 

3.  Is  it  not  in  the  union  of  architecture,  palut- 
jug,  and  sculpture,  that  monumental  art  should 
find  the  elements  of  a new  style,  which  ought  to 
characterise  our  epoch  ? 


BELFAST,  IRELAND. 

A NEW  episcopal  church  has  lately  been  opened 
in  the  Fulls  District,  capable  of  accommodating 
308  sitters.  The  style  is  Early  English,  designed 
by  the  late  Mr.  Josejih  Welland,  architect  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  The  nave  is  08  feet 
by  30  feet,  having  a chancel  19  feet  by  15  feet. 
There  is  also  a southern  porch  and  robing-room. 
The  building  is  provided  with  breaks  on  each 
side  for  future  transepts.  The  sittings  consist  of 
open  benches,  which,  with  the  roof,  are  stained 
and  varnished.  The  eastern  and  southern  windows 
and  the  quatrefoil  lights  in  transept  and  western 
gables  are  fitted  with  stained  glass,  which  was 
supplied  by  Messrs.  David  Evans  & Sons,  Shrews- 
bury. Mr.  James  Henry  was  the  contractor. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  railway  from  Bel- 
fast to  Donaghadee  was  opened  on  the  3rd  instant 
for  traffic,  viz.  from  Newtownardsj  thus  at  last 
completing  the  Irish  portion  of  the  railway  to 
what  is,  we  are  told,  the  shortest  sea-passage  to 
Great  Britain. 

The  prevalence  of  fires  in  Belfast,  and  the  in- 
sufficient supply  of  water  to  extinguish  them,  have 
caused  the  various  insurance  offices  who  transact 
business  there  to  give  notice  that  they  will  raise 
the  premium  about  50  per  cent.  At  the  last  fire 
which  took  place  the  fire-brigade  could  do  nothing 
towards  extingnishiijg  the  flames,  which  only  ceased 
to  rage  when  the  whole  of  the  combustible  matter 
was  consumed.  Although  the  Town  Council  have 
at  least  three  Acts  of  Parliament  to  empower  them 
to  regulate  the  affiiirs  of  the  borough,  they  possess 
no  power  to  regulate  the  erection  of  buildings  with 
a view  to  the  prevention  of  fii'es. 


THE  LABOUR  QUESTION. 

Leeds. — The  bricklayers’  labourers  still  refuse 
the  offer  of  Id.  per  hour  instead  of  3;fd.;  and,  al- 
though the  bricklayers  have  accepted  the  masters’ 
offer  of  payment  by  the  hour,  they  cannot  get  to 
work,  because  the  labourers  are  still  on  strike  for 
their  original  demand  of  3s.  6d.  a day,  or  1?.  a 
week.  A few  employers  have  acceded  to  the 
labourers’  proposal,  but  the  masters  generally 
stand  out;  and,  as  a consequence,  several  important 
public  buildings,  including  the  Midland  Hotel, 
the  Corn  Exchange,  the  new  Bank  of  England, 
and  other  works  are  likely  to  he  delayed.  Two 
bricklayers’  labourers  on  strike  have  been  con- 
victed of  the  charge  of  threatening  and  intimi- 
dating a builder,  and  bound  over  in  their  own  re- 
cognizances  of  10/.,  and  two  sureties  of  6/.  each, 
for  six  months;  and  another  has  been  fined  10s. 
and  costs,  or  seven  days’  imprisonment,  for  inter- 
fering with  the  workmen  of  the  same  builder, 

Oainshoroitgh. — The  Joiners  hero  have  been  on 
strike.  From  statements  made  at  a meeting  of 
journeymen  joiners,  it  appears  a notice  had  been 
served  upon  each  master  in  the  town,  asking  for 
an  advance  of  23.  per  week  upon  their  present 
rate  of  wnges,  and  a reduction  of  three  hours  and 
a half  per  week  in  the  time  they  now  worked. 
With  two  exceptions,  all  the  masters  signified 
their  willingness  to  concede  cither  one  or  the 
other  of  tlie  demands ; and,  in  one  instance,  both ; 
provided  the  alteration  became  general  in  the 
town.  It  was  stated  that  the  wages  paid  at 
Gainsborough  were  much  lower  than  those  paid  in 
any  other  town  in  Lincolnshire,  whilst  the  hours 
of  labour  were  longer.  It  was  decided  that  no 
man  should  resume  work  until  the  terms  above 
stated  were  conceded  by  tbe  masters.  Since  this 
meeting  was  held  the  joiners  have  resumed  work, 
the  masters  having  acceded  to  their  reipiest. 

Colchester. — While  men  In  various  quarters  are 
striking  for  a diminution  in  the  hours  of  labour 
and  an  increase  of  pay,  100  women  have  struck 
work  in  this  town  for  an  increase,  not  of  pay,  but 
of  labour.  In  consequence  of  the  failure  in  the 
silk  crop,  the  mill  hands  had  to  be  restricted  to 
five  days’  labour  a week,  at  Is.  a day;  and  this  is 
the  cause  of  the  strike  of  these  poor  girls;  who 
have  thus  also  thrown  150  ye//oJt)-workers,  also 
females,  employed  as  winders  at  full  work,  out  of 
employment. 


WHAT  IS  A LOAD  OF  LATHS? 

A coRREsroNDENT,  hlmself  a lath-render, 
asserts  roundly  that  a great  imposture  is  carried 
on  by  many  in  tbe  lath  trade,  and  sends  a state- 
ment, of  which  we  print  a portion.  This  will 
usefully  awaken  attention  to  the  subject,  even  if 
his  assertions  us  to  a prevalent  want  of  honesty  he 
e.xagg  crated. 

He  says, — In  and  around  tbe  metropolis,  laths 
are  sold  by  tbe  load  of  thirty  bundles;  but,  as 
there  is  no  law  (that  the  writer  knows  of)  to 
compel  the  maker  to  put  in  any  given  number  of 
laths  in  the  bundle — and  acting  on  the  ignorance 
of  the  purcliaser, — they  put  in  just  what  they 
please;  and  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  the 
purchaser  does  not  obtain  more  than  tw'O-thirds, 
or  three-fourths  to  the  most,  for  his  load  of  laths. 
And  to  prove  this,  it  will  bo  as  Well  to  state  what 
was  tbe  custom  of  the  trade  fifty  years  ago,  and 
continued  by  a few  makers  to  the  present  time. 
Tbe  first  table  shows  the  length,  the  number  of 
laths,  and  the  number  of  feet  in  each  bundle : it 
is  in  the  number  of  feet  iu  the  bundles  of  different 
length,  where  the  deception  is.  The  custom  was 
to  send  of  4 feet  and  3 feet  G inches  ton  or  twelve 
bundles,  and  only  one  of  2 feet,  and  one  of  2 feet 
3 inches  to  the  load.  Observe  the  difference  in  tbe 
number  of  feet  in  the  bundle  of  4 feet  and  the 
2 feet  in  the  first  table.  The  second  table  gives 
the  length,  the  number  of  lathe,  and  the  number 
of  feet  in  each  bundle,  as  made  in  the  majority  of 
lath-renders’  shops  at  the  present  day.  To  show 
the  advantage  that  can  be  taken  of  the  purchaser 
in  the  full-tale  laths : if  the  maker  takes  three 
bundles  of  4 feet  from  a load,  and  substitutes 
three  bundles  of  2 feet,  the  purchaser  loses  in 
quantity  one  bundle  of  4 feet,  because  two  bundles 
of  4 feet  contain  9G0  feet  run,  and  three  bundles 
of  2 feet  contain  the  same  ntimber  of  feet  exactly  : 
thus,  by  sending  short  lengths,  the  maker  can 
take  three  or  four  bundles,  and  still  there  shall  bo 
wliat  is  called  a load,  thirty  bundles. 

There  are  some  builders  who  run  after  every- 
thing that  they  think  is  cheap,  and  of  laths  they  will 
tell  you  that  a load  of  laths  is  a load  of  laths — 
thirty  bundles — no  matter  the  quantity,  or  the 
quality;  or  if  the  laths  are  only  ^ inch  instead 
of  1 inch  in  width,  and  only  half  the  quantity  in 


' the  bundles  that  there  ought  to  be,  so  that  they 
are  cheap,  and  there  are  the  thirty  bundles,  they 
are  satisfied. 

Apply  these  remarks  to  the  dotible  tthd  lath- 
and-liiilf  laths  ; it  was  the  custom  fifty  years  ago 
to  put  in  the  bundles  of  doxible  laths  the  humbera 
according  to  the  second  table,  and  In  lath-and-half 
ten  more  in  each  bundle;  but  there  Is  not  one 
place  in  ten  where  you  enn  get  these  iiumbers 
in  the  bundles  of  double  or  latli-and-half  laths  at 
the  present  time.  In  the  majority  of  places  where 
they  make  or  sell  laths  there  are  ten  laths  less  in 
the  bundles  of  double  and  lath-and-half  laths  than 
the  second  table  shows  : in  respect  of  the  lath-and- 
half  laths,  the  purchaser  dors  not  obtain  more 
than  20  or  22  feet  of  400  feet  in  eaoli  for  his  load ; 
and  the  price  charged  for  the  short  tale  lath-and- 
half  laths  Is  from  1?.  IBs.  to  2/.  'il-Si,  about  2s.  per 
bundle  of  400  feet,  or  3/.  per  loud  of  12,000  feet 
run;  and  these  cheap  lath-and-hnlf  laths,  instead 
of  being  four  to  the  inch  in  substance,  are  five  in 
most  cases. 

Tbe  quality  of  laths  : double  laths  should  he 
from  I to  7-8thB  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  three  to 
the  inch  in  substance  ; luth-aud-balf  laths,  four 
to  the  inch,  and  average  1 inch  in  width.  Single 
laths,  to  average  1 inch  in  width,  and  five  and  a 
half  to  the  inch  iu  substance,  are  a good  lath,  but 
there  arc  great  quantities  made  six.  seven,  and  in 
some  cases  eight  to  the  inch,  and  J of  an  inch  in 
width.  Take  your  rule,  let  that  be  your  guide ; 
pull  them  out  of  tbe  bundle  eight  or  ten  at  the 
time,  and  measure  them  on  the  average;  not  pick 
out  a few  bad  laths  aud  condemu  the  lot.  To 
count  a bundle  of  laths,  take  a bundle,  stand  it 
clean  end  upwards,  stamp  it  on  the  ground  two 
or  three  times,  to  shake  the  half  laths  down, — for 
there  are  some  who  put  them  all  in  the  clean  end, — 
take  two  pieces  of  laths,  pass  one  across  the 
centre  about  three  inches  from  the  top,  take  the 
other  and  cross  it ; your  bundle  Is  then  quartered, 
and  you  can  count  it  easily.  You  need  not  count 
the  4 feet,  or  the  3 feet  0 inches;  bub  tbe  2 feet 
8 inches,  2 feet  6 inches,  2 feet  3 inches,  and  the 
2 feet  be  sure  to  count,  and  ifyou  find  them  short- 
tale  send  them  back,  and  have  no  more  dealings 
with  such  parties. 

A bundle  of  laths  (no  matter  what  length)  con- 
taining -100  feet,  tbe  laths  1 inch  in  width,  if 
naileil  Up  by  itself,  will  cover  5 square  yards.  The 
load,  allowing  10  yards  for  laps  and  waste,  will 
cover  140  yards ; but  a load  of  these  cheap  short- 
tale  laths  will  not  cover  100  yards. 

Tdble—No.  1. 


Number  of  Feet  in 

Ft.  in, 

in  a Bundle. 

each  Bundle. 

4 0 

120 

480* 

3 6 

130 

455 

3 0 

140 

420 

2 6 

150 

3/5 

ISS 

348 

2 0 

160 

320 

Table— No.  2. 

Number  of  Laths 

Number  of  Feet  in 

Ft.  in. 

iu  a Bundle. 

each  Bundle. 

4 0 

100 

400 

no 

385 

3 0 

120 

360 

2 8 

120 

320 

2 6 

130 

325 

2 3 

135 

303 

2 0 

140 

S90 

1 c 

l6o 

240 

GAS. 

The  Plymouth  Gas  Company  is  really  a model 
one,  as  regards  the  mutual  interests  of  the  public 
and  the  proprietary.  We  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  report  their  successive  reductions  iu 
price;  each  reduction  yielding  so  much  additional 
profit  to  the  company  as  to  necessitate,  in  a 
manner,  a still  further  reduction.  In  the  report 
of  the  directors  lor  the  meeting  of  proprietors  on 
lyth  June  current,  it  is  stated  that  “ the  direc- 
tors, in  submitting  their  usual  report,  on  the 
occasion  of  another  annual  general  meeting,  have 
pleasure  in  drawing  the  attention  of  the  proprietors 
to  the  steady  ami  satisfactory  increase  in  the 
business  of  the  Company.  The  gas  rental  exceeds 
that  of  last  year  by  the  sum  of  224/.  8s.  6d.,  not- 
withstanding the  reduction  to  the  consumers 
amounts  to  1,519/.  143.  2d.”  The  report  after- 
wards goes  on  to  say  that  ”at»the  lust  aunual 
general  meeting  the  directors  announced  their 
intention  to  reduce  the  price  of  gas  from  3s.  9d. 


* It  is  the  custom  of  the  trade  to  put  in  ten  h.alf-laths, 
from  18  to  20  inches  iu  length,  in  each  bundle  above 
2 feet  3 inches:  they  are  counted  as  five  laths ; they  do  not 
measure  the  full  length  in  the  4 feet,  but  in  the  2 feet 
8 inches  and  2 feet  6 inches  they  make  it  up. 
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to  3s.  4d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet;  and  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  them  to  state  that  the  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption which  has  taken  place  since  that  period 
has  so  fully  realised  their  anticipations,  that  they 
are  now  enabled  to  announce  their  intention  to 
make  a further  reduction  of  4d.  per  1,000  feet 
from  and  after  the  29th  September  next,  when 
the  charge  will  be  Ss.  per  1,000  cubic  feet;  thereby 
giving  their  customers  the  benefit  of  reduced 
charges  on  their  next  winter’s  consumption.”  The 
company  are  still  reaping  their  maximum  dividends 
of  10  per  cent,  on  one  half  of  the  shares  and  7k 
per  cent,  on  the  other,  notwithstanding  all  these 
reductions.  Such  a company  well  merits  the 
highest  dividends  allowable  by  any  local  or  general 
gas  Act, — namely,  10  per  cent.;  but  we  believe 
that  iheir  Act — shall  we  say  unfortunately — re- 
stricts them  to  7^  on  the  “ new  ” shares. 

The  Hinkley  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company  have 
held  their  twenty-seventh  generjil  annual  meeting. 
The  directors,  it  was  stated,  have  had  under  their 
consideration,  for  some  time  past,  the  i:)rice  of  gas 
consumed  by  meter,  with  a view  to  a reduction  at 
the  earliest  possible  period;  and  after  the  present 
quarter  aii  abatement  will  be  made.  A dividend 
of  7^-  per  cent.,  free  of  income-tax,  was  declared. 

At  Hawkhurst  a gas  company  is  being  formed, 
on  the  limited  liability  principle. 

Tlie  Edinburgh  gas  consumers  are  forming  a 
new  gas  company,  with  a capital  o'f  75,000/.; 
which,  it  is  stated,  will  secure  a better  plant  than 
has  cost  the  Edinburgh  Gas-light  Company 
150,000/.  The  Company  is  to  contract  with  con- 
sumers for  the  supply  of  gas,  for  any  period  up  to 
ten  years,  at  Ss.  6d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet ; the 
quality  to  bo  equal  to  what  is  at  present  supplied 
to  the  city. 

The  Eettercairn  Gas  Company  have  held  their 
annual  general  meeting.  At  the  previous  meeting, 
saystheilfon/roje.fler/ew,“itwu3  confidently  antici- 
pated tliat  a considerable  profit  would  be  available 
this  year  as  a dividend  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
treasurer’s  balance-sheet  exhibited  a loss  of 
11/.  13s.  3id. : this  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs 
is  mainly  attributed  to  the  enormous  consumpt  of 
coal  ns  compared  with  former  years,  as  well  as 
with  the  return  derived  from  them.”  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  price  of  gas  here  is  amongst 
the  highest  in  Scotland,  being  15s.  per  1,000  cubic 
feet ; but  the  directors  appear  to  be  too  obtuse, 
and  too  much  bent  on  gain  by  ridiculously  high 
prices,  to  be  able  to  see  that  their  losses  arise  from 
the  highness  of  the  price  they  charge;  and  even 
yet,  doubtless,  their  stupid  mode  of  reasoning  will 
he  that,  since  15s.  do  not  yield  any  profit,  they 
must  raise  the  price ! Such  reasoners  ought  to 
study  the  contrast  here  presented  by'  our  opening 
and  our  closing  paragraphs. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Ipswich. — The  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St. 
Pancras,  Ipswich,  the  foundation-stone  of  which 
was  laid  on  15th  May,  1800,  has  been  formally 
opened.  The  church  stands  near  Orwell-placc, 
It  consists  of  a nave,  terminating  in  an  apsidal 
chancel,  side  aisles,  a porch,  and  a sacristy',  con- 
nected by  a cloister  with  the  existing  house,  oc- 
cupied by  the  incumbent.  A chief  feature  of  the 
church  is  its  unobstructed  character;  the  altar 
being  visible  from  every  portion  of  the  church, 
whilst  light  is  diffused  throughout  the  building 
from  the  clerestory  windows.  As  yet,  only  one 
window  has  been  glazed  with  coloured  glass  : this 
is  immediately  in  the  centre  of  the  apse,  and  re- 
presents St.  Pancras,  the  patron  of  the  church : 
it  was  presented  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Amherst,  R.C. 
^,bIshop  of  the  diocese.  Externally',  the  porch  and 
hell-turret  or  spirelet  are  the  most  noticeable 
features.  The  spirelet  marks  externally  the  division 
between  nave  and  chancel,  and  rises  to  a height  of 
103  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  constructed  of 
wood  and  metal,  with  six  figures  representing 
angels  standing  upon  shafts  round  the  base  of  the 
spire.  The  cost  of  the  building,  including  fittings, 
has  been  about  3,000/.  Mr.  G.  Goldie,  of  West- 
minster, was  the  architect;  Mr.  S.  Simpson,  of 
Ipswich,  the  cotitractor;  and  Mr.  Earp,  of  London, 
the  sculptor  employed. 

East  liuclh'am. — The  parish-ebureb  here  has 
b2en  reopened.  The  accumulated  whitewash  of  a 
century  has  been  removed  from  the  walls  and 
arches;  once  more  exposing  to  view  the  tracery 
and  corbel  headswith  which' the  building  abounds. 
An  immense  mass  of  carpentry,  of  the  nondescript 
style  in  vogue  fifty  years  ago,  entirely  blocking 
up  the  arch  between  the  nave  and  chancel,  has 
been  cleared  away ; together  with  some  of  the  old 
straight-backed  pews;  revealing  some  carved  and 
painted  work  long  invisible.  The  pillars  have 
been  denuded  of  their  wooden  casings  and  hat- 


pegs,  with  which  they  were  encumbered,  and  the 
building  approximates  to  something  of  what  its 
architect  intended;  but  much  remains  to  be  done. 
A huge  lumbering  gallery  still  blocks  up  a side 
aisle, — arches,  windows,  and  all;  and  the  remaining 
pews  are  of  the  most  unsightly  description. 

Leicester. — The  tower  of  St.  Martin’s  Church 
has  now  been  taken  down,  and  the  workmen  are 
engaged  in  excavating  for  the  foundations  of  the 
new  tower  and  spire.  The  piers  which  supported 
the  old  erection  were  found  to  be  in  a worse  state 
than  was  ever  imagined ; the  mortar  being  very 
much  decayed,  and  the  whole  of  the  work  loosely 
put  together.  The  foundations  consisted  cherely 
of  a quantity  of  rubble  little  more  than  two  feet 
in  depth;  lying,  apparently,  as  it  was  shot  from 
the  cart,  when  the  tower  was  about  to  be  built. 
The  whole  was  in  a very  dangerous  state,  ac- 
cording to  the  Iccal  Advertiser,  the  only  wonder 
being  that  the  tower  stood  so  long.  Several  frag- 
ments of  Roman  tiles  were  found  built  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  tower,  showing  that  the  material 
for  its  construction  was  obtained  from  some  build- 
ing of  an  earlier  date. 

Froxjield  {Rants). — The  Foundation-stone  of  a 
new  church  (St.  Peter’s)  has  been  laid  at  Frox- 
field.  The  style  is  Early  English.  The  church 
consists  of  a nave  with  one  aisle  on  the  north  side 
and  a chancel.  It  has  also  a sm.all  tower  at  the 
south-west  corner.  The  walls  will  be  constructed 
of  flint,  with  quoins  and  window-dressings  of 
Bath  stone.  The  entrance  will  be  through  the 
Bell  Tower,  the  lower  portion  of  which  forms  a 
kind  of  porch.  It  is  also  proposed  to  use  portions 
of  the  old  church  in  the  construction  of  the  new: 
thus  of  the  five  arches  separating  the  nave  from 
the  aisle  three  will  be  the  old  Norman  round 
arches,  the  piers  and  caps  for  same  being  the  old 
ones  readapted.  The  number  of  sittings  provided 
is  270  for  adults  and  80  for  children.  The  works 
are  being  carried  out  from  the  design  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Mavtineau,  of 
London,  architect;  the  contractors  being  Messrs. 
Lewis,  Brothers,  of  Westmeon. 

Eling. — The  vestry  of  Eling,  near  Southampton, 
have  resolved,  on  a report  by  Mr.  Ferrey,  archi- 
tect, to  take  steps  to  procure  funds  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  parish  church;  and  they  have  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  consider  the  best  means 
of  restoring  or  rebuilding  the  edifice  on  its  present 
site,  and  to  ascertain  the  cost. 

Eoss. — Bridstow  Church,  recently  rebuilt,  has 
been  reopened  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  The 
new  church  has  been  rebuilt  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  T.  Nicholson, 
of  Hereford,  the  diocesan  architect.  It  is  more 
extensive  thau  the  old  one,  comprising  a nave  and 
north  and  south  aisles,  49  feet  by  2-1;  feet,  under 
a triple  ridge  roof;  a chancel,  25  feet  by  14  feet; 
and  a chancel  aisle,  16  feet  by  10  feet.  The  nave 
is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  four  archways  on 
each  side,  the  pillars  of  which  are  enriched  with 
foliage,  done  from  the  architect’s  sketches.  Be- 
tween the  n.ave  and  chancel  the  original  Norman 
arch  has  been  set  up,  and  between  the  chancel  and 
its  aisles  the  double  arcade ; so  that  these  relics 
will  still  he  preserved.  The  chancel  aisle  con- 
tains a vestry  and  an  organ  chamber,  enclosed  with 
a carved  oak  parclose,  and  a stair  leading  to  a 
vault,  in  which  is  placed  the  warming  apparatus. 
The  church  is  entered  under  an  open  oak  porch. 
The  framework  of  the  several  roofs  is  visibly  of  an 
early  type  : the  external  covering  upon  them  is 
Broseley  tiles.  The  entire  floor  of  the  church  and 
chancel  is  laid  with  Godwin's  encaustic  tiles.  The 
sittings  throughout  are  all  moveable.  The  tower  has 
been  opened  to  the  church,  exhibiting  an  archway 
to  the  new  nave,  and  bringing  into  view  the  west 
window,  which  is  of  cusped  tracery.  A memorial 
window  (by  Hardman)  of  painted  glass,  decorates 
the  east  end  of  the  chancel ; and  the  churchwarden, 
Mr.  Arthur  Armitage,  has  commissioned  the  same 
artist  to  fill  the  three-light  window  at  the  east 
end  of  the  south  aisle.  The  style  of  architecture 
adopted  was  suggested  by  reminiscences  of  the  old 
church,  or  rather  of  what  the  old  church  had  been 
in  the  earlier  days — by  mutilated  fragments,  such 
as  a portion  of  a pillar,  a corbel,  a piece  of  traced 
work.  The  work  has  been  executed  of  hewn 
masonry  within  and  without.  The  whole  works 
have  been  executed  at  the  contract  price  of  a little 
more  than  1,500/.  The  carving  throughout  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Boulton,  of  Worcester 
(who,  with  his  brother,  according  to  our  authority, 
the  Hereford  Times,  executed  the  screen  for  Here- 
ford Cathedral) ; and  the  builder  was  Mr.  Beavan, 
of  Bi’ld-stow. 

Leeds. — The  parish  church  here  is  being  reno- 
vated. The  roof  and  the  pews  in  the  galleries  are 
all  undergoing  re-painting  and  varnishing.  The 
bosses  in  the  roof,  which  have  previously  only  been 


painted  in  imitation  of  oak,  are  to  be  gilded.  The 
stone  pillars  will  be  cleaned,  and  the  whole  of  the 
capitals  re-carved.  The  plaster  pillars,  which 
have  hitherto  been  whitewashed,  are  to  be  sub- 
jected to  a new  process  by  the  use  of  a patent 
indurating  solution,  the  patentee’s  right  to  which 
for  Yorkshire  has  been  purchased  by  Messrs.  Dennis 
Lee  & Welsh.  The  effect  of  the  application  of 
this  solution  to  plaster  is,  according  to  the  local 
Intelligencer,  to  render  it  extremely  hard  and  im- 
pervious to  wet.  After  the  application  of  the 
solution  the  pillars  will  be  painted  to  correspond 
with  those  of  stone.  Three  new  windows  have 
been  cut  in  the  transept,  similar  to  the  one  near 
the’ pulpit,  which  was  made  about  five  years  ago; 
and  the  effect  will  be  to  throw  a much  better  light 
into  that  part  of  the  church.  Some  new  stained 
glass  windows  are  also  to  ho  added  to  the  church. 
In  the  ante-chapel,  next  to  the  Tennant  family’s 
memorial  window,  there  will  be  one  by  Mr. 
O’Connor,  of  London,  erected  in  memory  of  the 
late  Mr.  Henry  Hall.  On  the  south-east  side  of 
the  communion-table  a window  has  been  removed; 
and  a new  one,  designed  by  Mr.  Barry,  of  London, 
has  been  made.  For  the  present  the  glass  in  the 
window  will  be  plain,  but  it  is  intended  that  it 
shall  subsequently  be  filled  with  stained  glass.  This 
window  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Gott,  and  will  be  in 
memory  of  his  father  and  mother.  The  apparatus 
for  supplying  wind  to  the  organ  will  be  changed 
by  the  application  of  Mr.  Joy’s  hydraulic  pressure. 
The  ventilation  of  the  church  will  be  improved : 
additional  gas-lights  are  to  be  added,  and  others 
removed ; and  various  other  improvements  are 
contemplated.  The  cost  of  the  renovation  (exclu- 
sive of  the  new’ stained  glass  windows)  is  estimated 
at  about  1,500/.,  and  will  be  defrayed  by  subscrip- 
tion. The  stone-work,  &c.,  is  entrusted  for  execution 
to  Messrs.  Dennis  Lee  & Welsh  j the  painters’  work 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson;  and  the  plumbers’  work 
to  Mr-  John  Garlick,  all  of  Leeds. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Roricich. — Amongst  the  modern  improveraeuts 
in  Norwich  street  architecture,  the  Norfolk 
Chronicle  speaks  of  premises  in  St.  Stephen’s- 
street,  comprising  lofty  and  spacious  shop  and 
show-rooms,  extensive  apartments  for  assistants, 
etc.  The  principal  feature  is  the  main  front  in 
St.  Stepben’s-street.  The  building  consists  of 
three  floors,  and  the  style  of  architecture  adopted 
is  the  Italian.  The  shop  front  is  formed  with 
fourteen  squares  of  the  largest  plate-glass  yet  fixed 
in  Norwich,  each  square  being  12  feet  high  and 
4 feet  6 inches  wide.  Mr.  T.  Brooks  was  the 
carpenter;  Mr.  J.  W.  Lacey  the  bricklayer  and 
plasterer;  Messrs.  J.  & J.  King  the  plumbers  and 
glaziers  : Mr.  Pinson  and  Mr.  J.  Parlour  supplied 
the  ironwork  : the  revolving  iron  sliutters  were 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Francis,  of  London.  The 
plans  and  designs  were  prepared  by,  and  the  whole 
of  the  works  cui  ried  out  under  the  superintendence 
of,  Mr.  John  Dayraond  Ellis,  ofNorwich,  architect. 

Ramsgate. — A meeting  was  held  at  the  Town- 
hall,  recently,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  from  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Company 
an  explanation  of  the  plans  for  their  proposed 
terminus  near  the  shipwright’s  yard.  Mr.  Holroyd, 
the  secretary ; Sir  Cusack  Roney,  director ; and  Mr. 
Turner,  engineer,  attended  as  a deputation  from 
the  company.  In  reference  to  a resolution  passed 
at  a previous  meeting  to  prevent  the  company 
encroaching  upon  the  bathing  sands,  Mr.  Holroyd, 
as  the  Maidstone  Journal  reports,  said  that  they 
would  not  do  so  against  the  wish  of  the  inha- 
bitants, but  the  views  of  the  company  had  always 
been  to  build  a sen  wall,  and  form  a handsome 
esplanade  for  the  use  of  the  visitors  and  inha- 
bitants; and  he  hoped  the  Inhabitants  would  meet 
them  in  a liberal  manner  to  enable  them  to  carry 
their  views  out.  A resolution  was  ultimately 
passed  by  the  meeting  in  favour  of  the  plan  being 
carried  out.  The  proposed  esplanade  will  be 
carried  from  the  entrance  to  the  sands,  along  the 
whole  front,  to  a point  on  the  other  side  of 
Augusta  Stairs,  and  will  involve  the  removal  of 
the  Coastguard  station. 

Malvern. — Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Shipway,  architect,  for  new  offices  to  he  erected 
for  the  commissioners  of  this  town.  The  site  of 
the  new  building  is  in  Malvcrn-lanc  and  Victori.a- 
road,  about  midway  between  the  Abbey  church 
and  the  railway  station  shortly  to  be  erected.  The 
offices  will  be  a building  of  two  stories,  in  the 
Italian  style,  the  walls  of  brick  with  Bath  stone 
facings ; and  the  accommodation  will  comprise  a 
board-room,  30  feet  by  16  feet;  surveyor’s  and 
clerk’s  offices,  a store-room,  a strong-room  for 
papers  (this  room,  together  with  the  hall,  stair- 
case, and  passages,  to  be  fireproof),  and  a campanile 
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tower  for  clock  and  alarm  bell.  This  clock  will 
be  useful  to  the  adjoining  market-house  when  that 
structure  is  raised.  There  were  three  tenders 
for  the  buildings  : the  highest  was  1,720/.,  and  the 
lowest  1,589/.  lOs. : the  latter,  by  Mr.  W.  Smart, 
of  this  town,  was  accepted. 

Stockport. — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
mechanics’  institute  has  been  laid  at  Stockport. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  will  be  about  4,000/., 
of  which  2,500/.  have  been  realized.  The  site  of 
the  new  institution  is  in  Wellington-road  South. 
The  designs  were  .furnished  two  years  ago ; the 
successful  architect  being  Mr.  J.  Stevens,  of  Man- 
chester. Messrs.  Thakrah  & Pierce  are  the 
builders.  The  style  of  the  building  will  be 
Italian,  and  the  material,  brick  with  stone  dress- 
ings. Tlio  basement  will  contain  the  class-rooms, 
to  which  the  entrance  will  be  in  liawrence-street, 
and  will  also  be  furnished  with  cooking  apparatus. 
On  the  ground-floor  will  be  the  newsroom,  library, 
chessroom,  and  boardroom,  to  be  approached  by 
the  two  principal  entrances,  to  each  of  which 
there  will  be  a flight  of  steps.  The  assembly- 
room,  which  is  to  be  in  the  upper  story,  will  ac- 
commodate 1,200  persons  ; its  dimensions  being 
80  feet  by  42  feet.  It  will  be  surmounted  by  a 
dome,  and  entirely  lighted  from  the  top.  The 
windows  will  be  of  circular  form,  beaded  with  key- 
stones. 

Tynemouth. — The  new  clock-tower  at  Tyne- 
mouth, which  will  have  drinking-fountains  at  two 
sides,  and  a marine  barometer  in  the  front,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  William  Scott,  of  London,  through 
Mr.  E.  Potter,  of  Cramlington  House,  is  pro- 
gressing. Mr.  B.  C.  Lawton  is  carrying  out  the 
building,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Oliver  and  Mr. 
Lamb,  formerly  of  the  firm  of  Oliver  & Lamb. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bedford. — Holy  Trinity  District  School  was 
opened  by  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Fitzpatrick,  the  In- 
cumbent of  the  district  chapelry,  on  the  27th  ult. 
The  roof  is  open-timbered  and  high  pitched, 
Laving  wrought  principals  with  curved  struts  and 
braces,  with  purlins,  boarded,  having  no  rafters, 
and  is  surmounted  with  a hexagonal  lantern, 
which  being  perforated  serves  the  purpose  of 
ventilation.  The  walls  are  faced  with  white  bricks, 
having  inexpensive  decorations  as  bauds,  arches, 
emblems,  &c.,  w’orked  in  native  red  brick  and 
Staflbrdshire  tiles.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
Bangor  blue  slates,  capped  with  an  ornamental 
ridge  crease,  with  wrought-iron  terminals  to  all 
gables,  as  well  as  to  apex  of  lantern.  The  Interior 
consists  of  one  room  60  feet  by  26  feet,  and  31 
feet  high  up  to  ridge-piece,  having  a folding  par- 
tition 80  arranged  as  to  be  able  to  form  a distinct 
boys’  and  girls’  school  when  required,  with  sepa- 
rate access  to  offices.  The  entrances  are  on  each 
side  protected  with  a small  porch.  The  cost  of 
the  building  (exclusive  of  site)  is  about  650/.,  and 
the  whole  of  the  works  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Reynolds  & Son,  of  Bedford. 

Tipton  {SiaJJ'oi'dshire). — The  inscription  stone 
of  new  schools  in  course  of  erection  at  Tipton,  in 
connection  with  the  parish  church,  was  laid  on 
Whit-Tuesday.  The  schools  are  intended  to  ac- 
commodate 500  children.  The  cost,  exclusive  of 
the  site,  will  be  1,600/.  j and  the  schools  are  being 
erected  from  the  designs  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Jobu  Weller,  of  Wolverhamp- 
ton, architect.  Messrs.  H.  & E.  Micklin,  of  Tipton, 
are  the  builders.  The  work  is  to  be  completed  by 
the  2nd  of  November  next. 

Pensneit. — St.  Mary’s  new  schools,  at  Pensnett, 
near  Dudley,  have  been  opened.  The  site  is  on 
the  Dudley  and  Kingswiuford  turnpike  road,  and 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  church:  it  is  the 
gift  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley.  The  schools  are  in  the 
Early  Decorated  style  of  English  architecture,  and 
are  erected  in  red  brick,  interspersed  with  blue. 
They  comprise  accommodation  for  about  600  boys 
and  girls,  with  two  class-rooms,  and  residences  for 
male  and  female  teachers.  The  total  cost  of  the 
buildings  was  about  1,600/.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  Bourne ; and  the  builders  were  Messrs.  Elliott 
& Lovatt,  of  Wolverhampton. 


monumental. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Committees  for  erecting 
Statues  to  the  late  Mr.  Brunei  and  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson it  has  been  determined  that  a statue 
of  each  shall  forthwith  be  placed  in  the  gardens 
attached  to  St.  Margaret’s  church,  Westminster.  It 
has  also  been  finally  settled  to  entrust  the  execution  • 
of  these  works  to  Baron  Marochetti.  Some  diver- 
sity of  opinion  existed  as  to  whether  they  should 
be  executed  in  marble  or  in  bronze;  but  the  majo- 
rity decided  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Baron  Maro- 
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chetti  had  said  that,  if  they  were  to  be  executed 
in  marble,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 

them. The  polished  granite  pedestal  for  the 

Watt  memorial  statue  at  Southampton,  weighing 
nearly  fifteen  tons,  having  arrived  from  Aberdeen, 
its  erection  was  at  once  commenced  in  the  Watt’s 
Park,  by  Messrs.  Garrett,  who  are  entrusted  with 
this  part  of  the  work  by  the  contractor,  Mr. 
Alexander  Macdonald.  The  committee  are  making 
arrangements  for  the  public  inauguration  of  the 

statue  on  the  17th  of  July. The  Duke  of 

Montrose  has  expressed  his  intention  of  entrusting 
to  the  Wallace  Committee,  for  exhibition,  at  the 
laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the  Wallace 
monument  at  Stirling  on  24tb  instant,  the  two- 
handed  sword  of  Sir  John  de  Graeme,  the  friend 
and  co-patriot  of  Wallace,  who  was  commemo- 
rated by  a tomb  erected  by  the  Scottish  chief  in 
Falkirk  churchyard.  The  tomb  has  been  thrice 
renovated,  and  the  original  inscription,  composed 
by  Wallace,  is  preserved  on  the  three  different 
flat  stones  which  are  elevated  above  each  other 
supported  on  pedestals.  The  inscription  is  as 
follows : — 

“ Meufce  Maiitique  Potens,  et  Vallte  Fides  Achates 
Cunditur  hlc  Gramus,  Bello  Iiiterfectus  al)  Anglis, 

2-2  Julii,  1298.” 

The  sword  of  Sir  John,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Montrose,  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion — 

“Sir  John  ye  Granie  verry  vicht  and  wysc, 

One  of  ye  Chiefes  rclievit  Scotland  thryse  ; 

Fought  vitli  ys  sword,  and  ner  thout  schame; 
Commandkc  nane  to  bcir  it  hot  his  name.” 


ON  ARCHITECTURAL  SCULPTURE. 

SiE, — ^Although  I have  not  been  able  to  give 
that  amount  of  thought  to  the  question  I am 
about  to  bring  to  your  notice  which  is  desirable  j 
still,  perhaps  the  first  embryo  idea  may  not  be 
without  interest  to  your  readers.  The  subject  I 
would  speak  of  seems  to  arise  out  of  the  im- 
pression made  on  our  minds  by  the  first  view  of 
any  facade  containing  much  sculpture ; and,  to 
explain  more  fully  the  point  I desire  to  see  cleared 
up,  I will  refer  to  buildings  in  the  two  great 
styles  of  architecture  since  the  Christian  era. 
Firstly,  then,  let  us  suppose  ourselves  in  the  court 
of  the  Tuileries ; and,  on  looking  around,  our  eye  is 
at  once  attracted  by  the  regularly-arranged  line 
of  sculptured  figures,  all  standing  at  a fixed 
distance  one  from  another.  Now,  do  these  series 
of  figures  create  any  particular  emotion  in  our 
hearts  at  all  commensurate  with  the  amount  of 
labour  that  baa  been  bestowed  upon  them  ? For 
all  that  we  care  for  them  at  first  sight,  and  that 
too  at  a distance,  they  might  just  as  well  be  a 
series  of  pinnacles  or  other  architectural  orna- 
mental feature.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  said 
figures,  each  one  must  be  visited  separately,  and 
duly  considered  in  reference  to  the  character 
portrayed  and  to  the  mental  attributes  of  the 
same  : hence  it  is  essentially  contemplative  sculp- 
ture, such  as  a single  figure  of  the  Virgin  or  a 
crucifix  is  in  a church : they  there  arc  placed  in 
order  that  devotees  may  meditate  upon  the  mighty 
mysteries  therein  conceived.  Now,  architecture 
being  always  viewed  as  a whole,  and  the  details 
thereof  on  no  account  being  permitted  to  form  in 
themselves  individual  groups,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  forming  part  of  the  whole  subject  to  it,  and 
but  adding  to  its  general  embellishment,  of  no  im- 
portance in  themselves  more  than  that  they  should 
be  well  executed  j I would  ask,  is  such  sculpture  as 
that  here  alluded  to  really  well  applied  ? I think 
not  J since,  as  a whole,  they  create  no  interest,  but 
require  special  examination  for  each,  and  are  hence 
scarcely  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of  an  archi- 
tectural whole. 

Having  now  taken  a very  simple  illustration  of 
the  question  at  issue,  let  us  pass  to  a more  com- 
plicated form,  where  it  is  of  greater  difficulty  to 
define  with  accuracy  the  absolute  beauty  of  the 
sculpture  as  a whole.  For  this  purpose,  then,  any 
Romanesque  or  Pointed  cathedral  facade  will 
serve  us  admirably  : the  reader  has  but  to  keep 
in  mind  such  a fa9ade  as  Notre  Dame,  of  Paris. 
Our  first  impression  on  beh^ing  this  fine  front 
is  one  of  awe,  caused  by  its  gfrand  proportions  and 
heavy  massiveness;  the  second  one  of  sensual 
delight  at  the  superb  symmetry  in  the  distri- 
bution of  its  component  parts  ; but  in  all  this  the 
sculpture  positively  has  no  place  whatever.  But  we 
draw  closer  to  it,  to  examine  thecarving.  That  which 
first  strikes  our  eye  are  the  bas-reliefs,  the  sub- 
ject sculpture.  The  horizontal  line  of  figures  creates 
comparatively  little  interest : they  require  time 
each  to  be  viewed  separately  : they  in  no  way  add 
to  the  interest  of  the  whole  as  the  grouped  sculp 
ture  does : on  the  contrary,  at  even  a very  short 
distance,  they  appear  but  a continued  repetition 
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of  the  same  figure.  The  philosophic  reason  is 
one  of  easy  explanation,  and  evidently  consists  in 
the  great  delight  the  human  mind  experiences 
when  caused  to  consider  action  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  contemplation : for,  when  observing  a 
single  figure,  it  requires  time  and  much  trouble  ' 
to  discern  the  sentiment  which  the  sculptor  has  j 
therein  sought  to  express ; whereas  in  a group  the 
idea  is  at  once  seized,  because  there  is  action  in  ! 
the  whole,  and  the  several  figures  are  represeuted  | 
in  their  respective  positions  with  reference  to  the  I 
subject  expressed  by  the  sculptor:  one  may  com-  j 
pare  it  with  a tragedy  read,  and  the  same  acted  by 
clever  artists.  From  this  I would  deduce  that 
contemplative  sculpture,  such  as  1 have  termed  it, 
should  only  be  introduced  into  such  places  as  those 
where  it  may  serve  for  devotional  purposes,  or  for 
mere  portraiture;  and  this  latter  can  never  be  of 
any  very  great  interest.  Hence  the  conventional 
custom  of  a continued  series  of  canopied  saints,  or 
angel-headed  corbels,  can  be  of  little  value  in  an 
architectural  composition,  for  it  becomes  little 
more  than  a continued  repetition  of  the  one  idea. 
Also,  let  me  remark,  that  if  a sculptor  in  bis  own 
mind  is  satisfied  with  a figure,  aud  that  such 
figure  is  a true  representation  of  the  saint  or  other 
person  he  has  to  work  out,  he  is  almost  bound  to 
reproduce  that  work  every  time  he  has  to  carve 
the  same  figure;  which,  in  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture, must  necessarily  occur  very  often ; and 
therefore  his  work  becomes  confined  to  very  nar- 
row limits : little  play  of  mind  is  allowed,  and  he 
is  little  better  than  the  old,  much,  and  rightly- 
abused  machine-workman.  Sculpture,  then,  when 
applied  externally  to  architecture,  should  not  be 
made  up  of  disconnected  single  figures,  but  rather  a 
series  of  sculptured  reliefs,  each  containing  several 
figures,  and  representing  some  historical  or  legend- 
ary subject.  This  question  seems  to  me  to  be  one 
of  great  importance,  and  towards  which  architects 
and  sculptors  should  turn  their  attention;  for,  if 
what  I have  said  has  any  truth,  the  system  of 
those  lines  of  saints  on  cathedral  fronts,  and  sta- 
tues on  profane  buildings,  such  as  the  Tuileries,  is 
certainly  false  and  ignoble,  as  well  as  detrimental 
to  a full  expansion  of  the  mind  of  the  designer  j 
and  the  sooner  the  system  be  forgotten,  and  thrown 
aside  as  a conventional  blunder,  the  better.* 

Alphonsb  Wabinoton. 


THE  PROPOSED  LAW  COURTS. 

Sib, — It  is  reported  that  an  architect  is  pre- 
paring, or  has  prepared,  plans  for  the  proposed 
new  law  courts;  and  that  the  judges  have  indi- 
vidually been  invited  to  inspect  and  advise  upon 
the  arrangement  of  their  respective  courts  and 
rooms.  The  public,  and  more  especially  the  pro- 
fession, will  be  interested  in  knowing  if  the 
patronage  of  appointing  the  architect  of  a work 
of  so  much  importance,  and  which  is  to  cost  so 
very  large  a sum  of  money,  rests  with  the 
Attorney-General,  whose  relative  is  the  architect 
alluded  to.  Nepos. 


BLIND  WOULD-BE  LEADERS  ON  THE 
LABOUR  QUESTION. 

Sin, — It  is  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  demagogue, 
iu  a grave  matter  of  dispute  betwixt  class  and  class,  on 
fundamental  principles,  to  ignore  and  pass  over  primary 
facts  J to  elevate  minor  accidents  as  principles  ; to  carp 
uponiuciduiitals;  and  tlicn  to  denounce  the  distorted  image 
they  have  thus  set  up.  Such  persons  are  especially  given 
to  heap  up  upon  an  individual  the  objections  they  enter- 
tain of  a class,  and  then  to  blame  the  class  because  of  tlie 
self-supposed  individual  feelings. 

The  operative  builders  of  London  do  not  recognise 
Mr.  John  Plummer,  of  Kettering,  as  a high  authority  in 
social  science,  nor  as  a party  to  be  propitiated  in  our 
disputes  in  relation  to  our  employers ; but,  believing  him 
to  be  a fair  specimen  of  the  opponents  of  labour,  and  his 
letter  in  the  Bui/dfr  of  the  I5th  instant  as  a good  instance 
of  the  way  in  which  our  claims  to  amelioration  are  not 
met;  I most  respectfully  request  the  favour  of  a short 
space  of  the  Builder  in  reply. 

In  the  address  quoted  from,  by  Mr,  Plummer,  we  state 
plainly  the  objects  wc  seek ; the  reasons  upon  which  they 
are  based  ; the  facts  proving  our  case ; and  the  principles 
upon  which  our  judgments  are  founded.  It  is  truly 
singular  that  Mr.  Plummer  seems  wholly  oblivious  to  the 
whole  of  these  particulars;  and  therefore  It  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  tell  your  readers  a little  of  the  wrongs  and 
remedies  the  operative  builders  speak  to. 

1.  Upon  reliable  statistics  it  is  calculated  that  the 
wealth  of  England  has  increased,  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  ui  the  ratio  of  above  250  per  cent,  wore  than  popu- 
tation. 

2.  That  labour  has  increased  in  time,  intensity,  efficiency, 
and  productiveness ; but  that  the  operative  classes  have 
not  equivalently  shared  in  the  advantages  of  wealth  and 
civilization. 

3.  That  the  increase  of  wealth  has  entailed  upon  the 
people  conditions  (necessary  for  its  growth)  highly  in- 
junous  to  health  and  life ; so  that  in  the  great  centres  of 
manufactures  the  working  classes  do  not  live  half  the 
length  of  the  wealthy  and  more  favourably  conditioned. 


* Without  agreeing  with  our  correspondent’s  argu- 
rnent,  we  print  it  as  suggestive  and  provocative  of 
thought. 
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4.  That  where  labour  has  been  restricted  to  reasonable 
hours  of  operation— in  defiance  of  the  teachings  of  the 
self-styled  economists, — production  has  been  greatly  pro- 
moted, wages  have  increased,  capital  has  become  more 
profitable,  mortality  has  been  diminished,  and  morality 
and  intellect  greatly  advanced. 

5.  That  the  tendency  of  unregulated  competition  is  to 
increase  the  time  of  working ; and,  by  over-production,  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  remuneration!  and  that  singly 
and  alone  the  working  men  have  no  power  to  prevent 
deterioration  or  to  effect  improvement. 

These  important  positions  are  supported  (in  the  address 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Plummer)  by  elaborate  and  carefully 
marked  references  to  the  very  highest  authorities;  and 
especially  from  the  transactions  of  the  “ Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science,” — from  men  such  as  Edwin 
Chadwick,  C.B.,  Charles  Bray,  Robert  Baker,  Edwin 
Baines,  J.  S.  Mill,  Wade,  and  other  acknowledged  stan- 
dards in  economic  philosophy.  And,  if  these  positions  be 
true,  theconclusion.swehold  tobeirresistible; — viz.,— that 
the  operative  builders  have  good  and  sufficient  grounds 
for  their  present  claims  to  amelioration.  It  is  certain 
that,  without  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour,  and  with- 
out increase  in  remuneration  ; improvement  in  life, 
health,  intelligence,  and  morality,  are  totally  impossible  to 
the  operatives  as  a class.  This  is  clearly  the  legitimate 
meaning  of  the  sentence  quoted  and  carped  at  by  your 
correspondent ; but  because  (in  the  usual  rules  of  hyper- 
bole) it  is  said  to  be  the  only  means  by  which  elevation  is 
possible,  the  address  is  treated  as  unworthy  of  confidence. 

Of  course,  temperance,  prudence,  chastity,  and  all  other 
cardinal  virtues  (presumed  to  be  the  patent  of  the  elect), 
are  always  assumed  as  imperative  conditions  to  all  pro- 
gression ; but  they  are  not  usually  catalogued,  especially  in 
an  address  upon  specific  conventional  grievances;  but  1 
would  challenge  Mr.  Plummer  to  show,  in  any  of  our 
addresses  one  word  to  the  contrary  of  the  fact,  that 
working  men  esteem  virtue,  prudence,  and  temperance 
quite  as  highly  as  he  or  others  can  do.  But  what  shall 
we  say  of  an  opponent  who,  in  opposition  to  specific 
facts,  authorities,  reason,  and  inferences,  overlooks  and 
ignores  all  fundamental  positions,  to  quibble  upon  a 
mode  of  expression,  ‘‘  the  value  of  which,  viz.— good 
wages  and  moderate  hours  of  labour,”  he  admits  as 
strongly  as  we  can  desire  opponents  to  do.  We  say  at 
once  these  are  not  all  that  is  necessary  to  elevate  the 
people ; but  putthereverse ; — viz., — fonghours  of  employ- 
ment and  foia  wages  (and  they  are  almost  inseparably 
connected) ; and  will  Mr.  Plummer  assert  these]are,  to  his 
liking,  more  likely  to  effect  improvement  ? And  if  he  be 
sincere  in  his  estimate  of  our  objects,  why  does  he  not  sup- 
port  us  in  our  efforts  to  obtain  them  ? 

It  is  truly  rich  to  hear,  when  working  men  agitate  for 
any  rights  or  privileges,  how  they  are  met  by  lectures 
upon  abuses.  If  the  principle  that  abuses  constitute  a bar 
to  rights  or  privileges  were  to  obtain,  we  take  it  that  the 
wealth  of  the  capitalists  would  not  be  so  very  secure  as 
they  uow  hold  it  to  be.  We  believe  also  that,  class  for 
class, — according  to  the  wants  and  conditions  of  huma- 
nity, and  the  merits  and  means  of  supply, — the  working 
classes  equal  any  of  the  upper  classes  in  any  or  all  of  the 
virtues  so  broadly  paraded  before  our  eyes  by  Messrs. 
Plummer  & Co.  We  take  it  that  a worthy  lecturer  on  the 
abuses  of  capital,  and  on  the  errors  of  employers,  would 
be  able  to  .show  conclusively  that  neither  temperance, 
prudence,  nor  charity,  is  a patent  confined  to  and  exer- 
cised alone  by  them.  But  it  will  be  evident  to  all  expe- 
rienced persons  that  such  declamations  are  but  the 
common,  and  now  stale,  throw-off-scent-track  of  those 
who  can  neitlier  support  a cause  of  their  own,  nor  resist 
the  force  of  that  w'hich  they  oppose.  Granting,  therefore, 
the  full  importance  of  temperance,  it  does  not  decide  the 
bearing  of  the  nine-bours  question.  Even  by  Mr.  Plum- 
mer’s  own  showing,  the  working  clas.ses,  numbering  six- 
sevenths  of  the  population,  consuming  ten  millions  of 
drink  yearly,  do  but  take  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  26 
millions  calculated  to  be  consumed;  leaving  the  other 
16  millions,  or  70  per  cent.,  to  be  drunk  by  the  remaining 
one-seventh,  who  are  constantly  praised  as  par  excellence 
the  temperate  classes. 

Instead  of  thus  testing  sound  questions  by  personal 
virtues,  would  it  not  he  lietter  for  advocates  on  the 
” I.abour  Question  ” to  confine  themselves  to  the  ques- 
tion,  aud  meet  facts  by  facts,  authority  by  authorities, 
and  arguments  by  reason?  We  might  then  have,  per- 
haps, learnt  that  the  working  classes  arc  well  and  ade- 
quately paid ; live  long,  healthy,  and  happy  lives ; having 
ample  means  and  opportunities  for  intellectual  culture  at 
hand,  with  leisure  for  their  enjoyment.  This  is  what 
we  .say,  is  not,  and  is  now  generally  impracticable.  Even 
Mr.  Plummer  admits,  ‘‘  that  some  trades  are  possibly 
overworked  and  under-paid.”  He  thinks  the  London 
operative  builders  are  not  so  in  relation  to  their  con- 
dition. We  ourselves  (and  we  are,  perhaps,  likely  to 
know)  have  asserted  for  years,  at  numerous  meetings  by 
free  majorities,  that  we  are  employed  too  long ; and,  not- 
withstanding Mr.  Plummer’s  opinion  to  the  contrary,  we 
hold  that  facts  prove  the  case.  We  give  the  evidences ; — 
and  Mr.  Plummer  has  shirked  them  entirely.  Believing 
that  many  improvements  may  be  made  in  the  personal 
conduct  of  all  classes  (and  that  the  operatives  are  no  ex- 
ception) ; in  the  absence  of  anything  like  an  argument  to 
the  contrary,  we  yet  hold  our  right  to  general  regulations, 
calculated  to  afford  wisely  the  opportunity  for  general 
improvement  andprogression.  We  admit  the  necessity  for 
individual  effort  for  individual  advantage ; but  we  assert 
that  without  unity  of  action  the  advantages  will  never 
become  general.  We  look  upon  tlie  reduction  of  time  iu 
labour  as  the  present  necessity  of  the  building  trades  of 
London;  aud  upon  the  facts  and  conclusions  of  the 
addres.s  issued  we  base  our  hopes  for  improvement,  as 
right  and  reasonable.  Geougu  PoxTKn. 


NORWICH  CASTLE  AND  CATHEDRAL. 

Sir,— Mr.  Street  is  reported  in  the  Builder  to  have  said 
in  his  lecture,  at  the  Architectural  Exhibition, — ” The 
castle  and  much  of  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral  at  Nor- 
wich are  other  examples  of  destructive  restoration  ; and 
here  the  walls  have  been  so  plastered  with  cement, 
coloured  to  imitate  stone  in  the  most  elaborate  way,  that 
I fear  most  of  the  original  work  is  absolutely  destroyed.” 

This  is  true,  so  far  as  the  cathedral  is  concerned;  but, 
with  regard  to  the  castle,  which  the  ” here  ” evidently 
includes,  it  is  entirely  erroneous. 

The  exterior  of  the  keep  (which  is  all  that  remains  of 
the  castle)  has  been  carefully  cased  in  stone,  imder  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Anthony  Saivin.  It  was  five  years  in  pro- 
gress—-from  1834  to  1839,— and  cost  (with  the  works  con- 
nected with  it)  between  ten  and  eleven  thousand  pounds. 

As  I was  a stranger  to  Norwich  at  that  date,  I cannot 
speak  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
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restoration,  but  I believe  I may  say,  that  if  the  measures 
that  were  then  adopted  had  not  been  taken,  there  would  by 
this  time  have  been  but  little  of  Norwich  Castle  left  for 
Mr.  Street  to  criticize,  and  it  would  have  been  as  com- 
plete a ruin  as  Framlingham  or  Orford  Castles. 

I can  assure  you  that  as  long  as  I have  the  honour  to 
hold  the  appointment  1 do,  there  will  be  no  ” plastering 
of  its  walls  with  cement,”  or  imitations  of  any  kind, 
elaborate  or  simple.  Restorations,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
are  almost  always  unsatisfactory ; but  when  we  have  to 
choose  between  utter  destruction  and  ” destructive 
restoration,”  itis,  perhaps,  after  all,  an  amiable  weakness 
to  accept  the  latter  alternative. 

R.  M.  Phipson,  County  Surveyor  of  Norfolk. 


ROBBERY  OF  BUILDERS. 

A EEPOET  in  tbe  daily  papers  of  a case  brought 
before  the  Assistant-Judge  at  the  Middlesex  Ses- 
sions, on  the  5th  of  June,  when  fotir  men  were 
indicted  for  stealing  lead  from  an  unfinished 
building  in  Hyde  Park-gardens,  discovers  a 
system  of  plunder  which  it  is  feared  prevails 
to  a considerable  extent ; and  deserves  notice, 
with  a view  to  check  its  progress,  by  placing 
on  their  guard  those  who  are  engaged  in 
building  pursuits,  and  acquainting  them  with 
tbe  systematic  and  formidable  contrivances  for 
effecting  these  infamous  practices.  Messrs.  Rigby 
I have  in  their  possession  one  of  tbe  belts  taken 
j from  the  prisoners  in  the  above  case;  also  a 
packet  weighing  451b3.,  composed  of  strips  of 
j sheet  lead  compactly  beaten  into  a form  so  as  to 
j be  easily  suspended  to  the  belt,  which  is  worn 
round  tbe  waist;  and  the  whole  is  concealed  by  the  . 
, loose-fitting  clothes  generally  worn  by  plumbers. 
Four  of  these  packets  of  lead,  as  taken  from  the 
convicted  receiver,  weighed  162  lbs. ; and  with  one 
of  these  packets  (weighing  about  401b3.)  a man, 
with  tbe  assistance  of  the  belt,  would  pass  along 
without  awakening  suspicion.  One  of  the  belts 
taken  from  the  men  bears  unmlstakcable  evidence 
of  long  service  : another  is  comparatively  new, 


THE  "BUILDER’S”  LAW  NOTES. 

Debtor  and  Creditor. — Composition.- — 'A  private 
bargain  with  a creditor  to  induce  him  to  sign  a 
deed  of  composition  is  illegal,  and  the  law  cannot 
he  evaded  by  substituting  a bill  of  exchange  for 
an  I O U,  and  pas.sing  it  to  a third  party. — Mare 
V.  Warner  s and  also  Mare  v.  Earle. 

Danl-er's  Cheque. — A country  banker  is  not 
bound  to  send  a cheque  to  the  banker  on  whom 
it  is  drawn  by  the  first  post  after  receiving  it. 
Tbe  time  within  which  be  must,  by  law,  present 
it  is  the  day  following  that  on  which  be  received 
it.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  cheque 
was  received  and  an  advance  made  upon  it,  or 
whether  the  banker  was  a mere  bolder  for  his 
customer. — Hare  v.  Hentij. 

liailway  Company. — Viaduct, — A power  was 
given  to  a railway  company  to  cross  a river,  which 
belonged  to  a waterworks  company,  by  the  erection 
of  a viaduct.  By  a clause  to  protect  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  riv’er,  it  was  enacted  that  between 
certain  points  the  works  connected  with  tbe  con- 
struction of  the  railway  should  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  those  proprietors,  and  in  accordance  with 
plans  approved  of  by  their  engineer  before  the 
commencement  of  the  works.  The  railway  com- 
pany required  the  viaduct  to  be  on  piles  driven 
into  the  river.  The  proprietors  of  the  river  re- 
quired that  it  should  be  by  a viaduct  of  one  span 
or  arch.  It  was  held  that  the  railway  company 
were  not  restricted,  but  might  construct  their 
viaduct  according  to  their  Act,  provided  they  did 
no  permanent  damage  to  the  property  of  the 
owners  of  the  river. — Birmingham  Watericorks 
Company  v.  London  and  North-Western  Bailway 
Company, 

Letting  of  a House  by  Agent. — Solvency  of  the 
Tenant. — A house-agent  who  charges  commission 
to  tbe  landlord  for  letting  his  house  is  bound  to 
use  reasonable  diligence  in  ascertaining  the  sol- 
vency of  the  tenant.  If  he  do  not,  the  landlord 
may  recover  damages  from  him  for  loss  sustained 
through  such  tenant. — Hayes  v.  Tyndall. 

Vestrymen  and  Surveyors. — The  surveyor  ap- 
pointed by  a vestry  to  attend  to  the  highways  in 
the  parish  employed  men  to  do  some  work  in  tho 
streets,  and  they  left  stones  in  such  a position  as 
to  cause  a cart  to  be  upset  and  the  driver  injured. 
In  an  action  against  the  vestrymen,  it  was  held 
that  they  were  not  liable,  as  they  were  a public 
body  acting  gratuitously,  and  had  no  part  in  the 
employment  of  the  workmen  whose  negligence 
caused  the  injury. — Holliday  v.  The  Vestry  of  St. 
Leonard’s,  Shoreditch. 


The  Edinbuegh  Time  Gun.  — After  several 
failures  the  time  gun,  fired  by  electricity,  through 
the  wire  extended  from  the  Observatory  on  the 
Calton-hill  to  the  Castle-bill,  Edinburgh,  has  been 
got  into  successful  operation. 


A Budimentary  Treatise  on  the  Acoustics  of 

Public  Buildings.  By  T.  R.  SillTll,  M.ILI.B.A., 

Architect.  London:  Weale,  High  Holboru. 

1861. 

This  is  an  ably  written  rudimentary  treatise  on  a 
subject  of  great  importance,  not  yet  thoroughly  un- 
derstood; it  is  founded  on  a paper  read  by  Mr.  Roger 
Smith  some  time  ago,  and  printed  in  our  pages. 

In  the  preface,  the  author  states  that  it  has 
been  framed  simply  with  a wish  to  afford,  in  a 
somewhat  connected  form,  as  much  information 
relative  to  the  laws  of  sound  ; and  their  application 
to  the  arrangement  of  buildings,  as  could  be  col- 
lected from  trustworthy  sources,  and  he  disclaims 
the  development  of  either  principles  or  facts  pre. 
viously  unkn04vn.  Though  merely  professing  to 
be  a rudimentary  treatise  iu  which  tlie  principles 
of  the  science  of  sound  are  applied  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  architect  and  builder,  the  work  is 
much  more  than  a simple  compilation : it  is  a 
professional  view  of  acoustics  as  applied  to  the 
science  of  architecture  and  the  art  of  building, 
and  well  merits  a perusal  by  others  than  mere 
tyros  in  professional  practice. 

In  speaking  of  public  halls  and  the  more  glaring 
defects  in  their  construction  as  regards  sound, 
Mr.  Smith  remarks  that  it  may,  without  much 
danger,  be  advanced  that  the  plainest  and  most 
simple  form  of  public  room — namely,  one  rectan- 
gular in  plan  and  in  section,  presenting  conse- 
quently straight  walls,  a flat  floor,  and  a flat 
ceiling,  and  having  all  the  junctions  of  ceiling 
with  walls  or  walls  with  one  another  at  right 
angles — is  of  all  others  the  form  most  liable  to 
acoustic  defects;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  this  type 
is  improved  upon,  the  chances  of  success  are  in- 
creased. Tbe  flat  floor  of  such  a room  renders  it 
liable  to  tbe  obstruction  of  direct  lines  of  sight 
and  hearing : its  flat  sides  and  square  angles  are 
apt  to  favour  the  generation  and  reflection  of  a 
conducted  wave  of  broken  sound,  and  to  promote 
reverberation.  Its  flat  ends  are  liable  to  cause 
echo;  aud  the  equal  height  throughout  furnishes 
a mass  of  air  above  and  behind  the  speaker  which 
may  be  injurious : the  windows  or  skylights,  if 
they  partake  of  the  general  squareness,  will  each 
have  its  own  little  cube  of  sonorous  air  ready  to 
be  set  in  vibration,  aud  to  create  in  this  way  a 
disturbing  sound,  while  the  uninterrupted  open- 
ness of  the  whole  space  aggravates  the  evil  by 
allowing  every  echo  and  every  reverberation,  once 
roused,  the  fullest  scope  to  continuo  as  long  as  it 
can  without  check  of  any  sort. 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  tbe  introduc- 
tion of  architectural  features  of  almost  any  de- 
scription will  tend  to  lessen  some  of  the  disad- 
vantages spoken  of  above.  The  formation  of  a 
recess  for  the  orchestra  or  platform  at  one  end, 
and  masking,  breaking  up  or  curving  the  opposite 
end,  ornamenting  the  walls  or  ceiling  or  both  to  a 
moderate  extent,  rounding  or  canting  off  the 
angles,  bringing  the  ceiling  on  to  the  walls  with 
a cove  or  a cant,  and  breaking  it  up  either  with 
groining  or  by  means  of  some  sort  of  open  roof 
(but  not  with  deep  square  cofl'ers),  are  all  not 
only  methods  of  adding  architectural  effect,  but  of 
avoiding  the  risk  of  acoustic  failure. 

Of  public  rooms  which  have  proved  defective 
for  sound,  probably  tbe  best  examples  are  those 
built  for  corn  exchanges;  but  here,  as  the  author 
remarks,  it  is  desirable  rather  than  not,  in  a 
building  intended  for  use  as  an  exchange  only,  to 
encourage  reverberation,  as  the  occupants  will  all 
prefer  that  the  sound  of  their  voices  shall  be 
audible  no  further  than  to  the  person  tliey  are 
addressing.  Square  plan,  lofty  proportions,  bare 
plastered  walls,  square  recesses,  deep  skylights, 
and  a hollow  space  under  the  floor,  which  should 
be  of  wood  and  not  carpeted,  will  iu  such  a case 
be  adopted  and  not  avoided. 

As  one  of  the  best  examples  of  a successful 
public  room  of  the  largest  size,  the  author  adduces 
the  Free  IVade  Hall  at  Manchester,  as  built  by 
Mr,  Walters,  and  of  which  illustrations  are  given. 
In  describing  tbe  peculiarities  of  this  hal),  ho 
observes  that,  " The  amount  of  resonant  material 
employed  is  not  great,  although  there  is  a good 
deal  about  the  orchestra,  the  part  of  the  building 
where  it  will  be  of  most  service.  Considerable 
resonance  is,  however,  procured  by  the  large  space 
above  the  ceiling,  and  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
hollow  space  under  the  floor  : the  included  mass 
of  air  is  probably  also  nearly  as  large  as  could  be 
safely  set  in  motion ; so  that,  in  all  probability, 
the  architect  of  this  hall  may  be  considered  to 
have  approached  as  closely  as  was  either  salutary 
or  safe  that  limit  of  capacity  and  sonority,  to 
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have  exceeded  which  would  have  spoiled  the  suc- 
cess of  his  undertakiug.” 

The  next  example  given  is  that  of  the  late 
Surrey  Music  Hall,  as  “ a very  good  example  of  a 
successful  hall  of  largo  size;  most  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  which  offer  a wide  contrast  to  those  of 
the  last  named  building.”  Unfortvmately,  all  that 
the  author  says  of  this  hall  must  now  be  put  in 
the  past  tense  j the  hall,  as  our  readers  know, 
having  been  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  occasioned, 
it  is  believed,  by  the  carelessness  of  some  plumbers 
who  were  repairing  the  roof.  As  a memento,  we 
may  quote  Mr.  Smith’s  remarks  on  this  hall : — 

'•  Wg  have  here  a light  construction,  snn-ounded  by 
tiers  of  galleries  one  over  the  other,  having  a lofty  roof 
on  a series  of  internal  columns,  and  the  floor  on  the  level 
of  the  grounds  with  which  it  communicates  directly  by  its 
many  doors,  just  as  the  galleries  open  into  the  balconie> 
that  surround  them.  The  points  of  similarity  are  the 
general  disposition  of  the  building  (an  oblong  with  the 
orchestra  at  one  end\  the  care  taken  to  give  suitable 
forms  to  the  end  of  the  hall,  the  section  of  the  roof,  the 
front  of  the  galleries,  See.,  the  recess  for  the  orchestra, 
the  gond  proportions,  the  restricted  mass  of  air  in  the 
building,  the  careful  avoiaance  of  echo,  and  the  judicious 
employment  of  resonance  to  support  the  voice  or  instru- 
ments. 

The  general  form  of  this  hall  may  be  described  as  an 
elongated  octagori  or  a parallelogram,  with  semi-octa- 
goiial  ends,  into  which  the  walls  of  the  staircases  project, 
so  as  to  convert  them  into  recesses. 

There  are  three  tiers  of  galleries,  supported  on  light 
iron  columns,  and  with  fronts  of  curved  section.  The 
ceiling  over  the  central  space  is  of  domical  section,  and 
that  over  the  galleries  inclined. 

The  very  steep  rise  of  the  orchestra  cuts  off  a great 
deal  of  vacant  space  behind  the  performers,  and  the  roof 
comes  down  over  them  ; but,  in  order  further  to  restrict 
the  space,  a large  sounding-board,  made  of  old  well-sea- 
soned wood,  was  hung  over  the  orchestra.  The  forms,  it 
will  be  seen  at  a glance,  are  well  chosen  throughout  the 
building,  and  the  proportions  are  also  gond.  The  extreme 
lengtli  is  l63  feet  6 inches,  the  width  68  feet  6 inches,  and 
the  height,  to  the  underside  of  the  ribs  of  the  ceiling,  is 
the  fame;  so  that  the  width  is  to  the  height  and  to  the 
length  as  l to  l and  1 to  2U  The  main  reliance  of  the 
architect  was,  however,  on  the  use  of  resonant  materials, 
and  these  were  employed  freely.  Besides  the  woodwork  of 
the  gallerie.s  and  orchestra,  and  the  wooden  sounding- 
board,  the  whole  walls  were  lined  with  boarding,  on  bat- 
tens, with  a special  view  to  promote  resonance ; and  the 
ceilings,  wliich  are  plastered,  were  originally  intended  to 
he  of  wood,  for  the  same  purpose.  The  success  of  this 
hall,  both  lor  music  and  public  speaking,  was  complete. 
Very  large  audiences,  which  have  been  differently  stated, 
but  cannot  be  estimated  at  fewer  than  8,noo  people,  and 
])rnbahly  much  over  that  number,  liave  been  able  to  hear 
perfectly  in  even  the  retnote.st  parts;  of  the  building ; and 
vast  as  it  is,  even  professional  musicians  consider  it  one 
of  the  best  music-rooms,  large  or  small,  in  the  metro- 
polls.” 

Tho  only  other  quotation  for  which  wo  have 
here  space  relates  to  the  new  room  erected  in 
Edinburgh  by  Professor  Donaldson. 

” rt  is  conspicuous  as  liaving  been  built  according  to  care- 
fully-regulated harmonic  proportions,  and  has  been  spoken 
of  by  those  who  have  visited  it  as  remarkably  successful 
for  music.  This  room  measures  36  feet  in  width,  48  feet 
in  height,  and  go  feet  in  lejigth,  and  the  relation  between 
these  dimensions  is  founded  upon  tlie  simple  but  intimate 
relation  between  the  numbers  3,  4 and  5,  a relation 
which  may  he  illustrated  by  rememlieritig  that  if  a 
right-angled  triangle  be  described,  having  the  two  side.s 
adjacent  to  the  right  angle  rei-pcctively  3 aud  4 units  long, 
the  hypothenuse  will  be  5 units  in  length.  Twelve  feet 
has  been  selected  as  the  unit,  and  the  breadth  of  the  room 
has  been  made  three  twelves  (or  36  feet) , and  the  height 
four  twelves  (or  48  feet).  Five  twelves  (or  6o  feet),  how- 
ever, which  would  follow  from  the  simplest  application  of 
the  iiarmonic  numbers,  has  been  extended  to  seven-and- 
a half  twelves  (or  go  feet),  for  the  length  of  the  room,  by 
adding  to  the  original  dimension  its  first  harmonic  sub- 
division- its  half.  We  are  not  informed  what  the  natural 
note  of  this  room  is,  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  presume 
that  it  must  be  that  due  to  an  undulation  12  feet  long,  or 
to  one  the  length  of  which  is  some  multiple  or  sub-mul- 
tiple of  12  feet.  ‘The  position  of  the  windows,  height 
and  dimension  of  the  cirnices,  &c.,  &c.,  have  all  been 
regulated  by  these  harmonic  numbers,  3,  4,  5.’ 

It  Is  not  to  be  understood  that  these  proportions  are 
adopted  in  this  instance  as  the  only  good  ones,  nor  is  it 
wished  by  the  learned  designer  of  this  room  that  it  should 
be  considered  a model  music-hall  for  all  purposes,  and 
under  all  circumstances.  In  fact,  the  great  height  in 
proportion  to  the  width  would  clearly  become  prejudi- 
cial were  all  the  dimensions  doubled.  This  room  is 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  illustrations 
existing  of  the  importance,  especially  for  music,  of  de- 
finite harmonic  proportions,  and  of  elucidating,  though 
not  authoritatively  fixing,  the  mode  in  which  such  pro- 
portions  may  be  regulated.” 

The  important  and  extensive  series  of  rudi- 
mentary treatises  of  Mr,  Weale,  wa  may  remark 
in  conclusion,  is  now  complete,  and  forms  an 
entire  library  in  itself,  of  the  useful  and  practical 
sciences  and  arts.  We  can  strongly  recommend  it. 


The  Theory  and  Traetice  of  Ship-luildiny.  Ey 
Andrew  JIurray,  C.E.,  &c.  Edinburgh  • 
A.  A C.  Black.  1861. 

The  article  on  ship-building  in  the  new  edition  of 
the  Encyelopcedin  Britannlca  is  here  reprinted  as 
a separate  treatise,  together  with  portions  of  the 
trcal  ise  on  naval  architecture  in  a previous  edition, 
by  A.  F.  B.  Greuze,  and  the  treatise  on  steamships 
in  the  new  edition,  by  Mr.  B.  Murray,  C.E.,  en- 
gineering surveyor  to  the  board  of  trade.  Mr.  A. 
Murray  is  also  in  Government  employment,  being 


chief  engineer  and  inspector  of  machinery  of  Ports- 
mouth Dockyard,  He  was  formerly  a partner  of 
an  iron  ship-building  firm  on  the  Thames,  along 
with  Mr.  Fiiirbairn,  of  Manchester.  The  volume 
under  notice,  therefore,  is  one  entirely  written  by 
practical  and  competent  men ; and  it  was  the  rapid 
extension  of  steam  shipping,  the  general  increase 
in  the  size  of  vessels,  the  introduction  of  iron  as 
a material  for  the  construction  of  ships,  and 
latterly  the  use  of  a casing  of  thick  armour  plates 
of  iron  for  the  protection  of  men-of-war, — all 
calling  for  special  notice,  which  led  to  the  revlsal 
and,  in  some  respects,  the  renewal  of  the  previous 
article  on  ship-building  iu  the  ’Encyolopcedia  Bri- 
tannica,  and  the  assumption  of  its  present  shape. 
Even  the  portion  by  Mr.  Greuze,  on  wooden  ship- 
building, cannot  be  considered  as  obsolete;  inas- 
much as  the  principles  of  naval  architecture  and 
the  designs  and  forms  of  ships  remain  much  the 
same  whether  iron  or  wood  be  used  in  their  con- 
struction; but  this,too,ha8comeunder  the  practical 
eye  of  one  competent  to  judge  of  its  suitability  to 
an  iron  age,  in  which  we  can  no  longer  speak  with 
any  propriety  of  the  wooden  walls  of  old  England. 

Vast  as  the  changes  are  which  have  occurred  in 
our  naval  department  of  late  years,  still  greater 
changes  are  required  and  may  be  looked  for,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  from  the  labours  of  the  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Gommoiis,  some  time  since 
appointed  to  investigate  the  subject.  These 
ebauges  relate  not  only  to  the  conversion  of  our 
navy  into  one  of  iron,  and  of  wood  in  iron 
armour,  but  to  the  shameful  waste  of  money  in 
past  years  in  the  naval  department,  aud  to  the  very 
constitution  of  tho  Board  of  Admiralty  itself. 

Mr.  Murray  is  doubtful  wliether  these  armour- 
clad  vessels  be  judicious  and  will  continue  here- 
after to  be  built;  hut  he  clearly  perceives  that  at 
present  such  vessels  must  be  built  by  us  to  put 
the  nation  on  an  osteirsible  equality  with  France, 
or  rather  to  sustain  our  superiority  on  the  seas. 
The  subject,  however,  is  a serious  one  when  it  is 
considered  that  projectiles  of  400  lbs.  weight,  or 
even  more,  cau  be  fired  with  effect  from  a swift 
and  tiny  gunboat  against  a ship  costing  in  itself 
alone  nearly  half  a million  of  money.  In  fact, 
from  the  complete  revolution  now  taking  place  in 
gunnery,  it  would  seem  to  be  imperative  that  the 
whole  subject  of  the  structure  of  our  future  ves- 
sels of  war  be  taken  into  immediate  and  serious 
consideration. 


Our  Social  Bees;  or,  Bictures  of  Town  and 
Country  Life,  and  other  Bapers.  By  A^'DRE^Y 
Wtnter,  M.D.,  author  of  ” Guriosities  of  Civi- 
lization,” etc.  London:  R.  Hardwicko,  Picca- 
dilly. 1861. 

Tub  public  favour  which  attended  the  issue  of 
“Curiosities  of  Civilization”  has  induced  the 
author  to  collect  another  series  of  his  very 
popular  papers,  and  to  publish  them  in  a uniform 
volume.  The  majority  of  these  papers  the  reader  of 
the  volume  will  readily  recognize  as  old  acquaint- 
ances which  have  already  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  Once  a IVeeJc,  Fraser’s  Hlayazine,  the 
London  Review,  the  Times,  and  in  the  Quarterly 
and  the  Fdinburgh  reviews.  Amongst  the 
numerous  light  and  pleasant  sketches  thus  re- 
printed are  those  titled  “Brain  Difficulties,” 
“ The  Nervous  System  of  the  Metropolis,” 
“Who  is  Mr.  Reuter?”  “London  Smoke,” 
“ The  Post-office,”  “ Hyde  Park,”  “ Britannia’s 
Smelling-bottle,”  “A  Chapter  on  Shop-windows,” 
‘‘Orchards  in  Cheapside,”  “The  German  Fair,” 
“The  Wedding  Bonnet,”  and  many  others,  Mr. 
Wyntcr  is  a skilful  hand  in  a style  of  writing 
eminently  adapted  to  render  various  instructive 
and  useful  as  well  as  curious  subjects  highly 
popular;  but  in  some  of  his  sketches  he  must 
have  been  restricted  either  in  time  or  space, 
as  he  has  merely  indicated,  as  it  were,  what  he 
might  have  done  but  has  failed  to  do;  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  light  and  hasty  sketch  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  materials  in  a wedding  bonnet ; which 
could  easily,  and  with  advantage,  have  been  ex- 
tended, as  every  one  who  has  read  such  light  and 
graceful  sketches  as  “Travels  Round  my  Room” 
cun  readily  conceive.  One  feels  the  defect  all  the 
more,  that  Mr.  Wjuter  thus  forecloses  both  him- 
self and  others  from  now  recurring  to  the  same 
theme. 


Biukenuead  School  of  Art. — The  Govern- 
ment School  of  Art  at  Birkenhead  has  been  opened 
with  thirty-three  pupils.  There  are  day  classes 
for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  advanced  or  special 
classes,  a ladies’  private  class,  evening  classes  for 
artisans,  and  a class  for  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses of  public  schools  and  for  piqiil  teachers. 
The  fees  for  instruction  are  almost  nominal. 


The  Artesian  Well  of  Passy.— This  well- 
known  work,  which  has  been  six  years  in  progress, 
has,  according  to  Paris  letters,  now  begun  to 
flow ; at  least  the  water  is  said  to  be  within  a few 
feet  of  the  level  of  the  ground.  The  depth  bored 
is  577  metres,  or  about  1,875  feet  English. 

Chhechyard  Memorial  of  a Dead  Lan- 
OHAGE. — It  is  well  known  that  Prince  Lucien 
Bonaparte  has  lately  been  studying  the  dialects  of 
England ; and,  whilst  engaged  in  those  researches, 
he  visited  Mousehole,  iu  Cornwall,  to  learn  what 
remained  of  the  Cornish.  One  result  of  the 
Prince’s  interest  in  this  matter  may  now  be  seen 
there  in  the  form  of  an  inscribed  granite  obelisk 
inserted  into  the  churchyard  wall.  Oii  the  upper 
part  is  a Maltese  cross.  TJie  inscription  is  as 
follows : — “ Here  lieth  interred  Dorothy  Pentreatb, 
who  died  in  1778 ; said  to  have  been  the  last  person 
who  conversed  iu  the  ancient  Cornish ; the  peculiar 
language  of  this  country  from  tho  earliest  records, 
till  it  expired  in  the  eighteenth  century,  in  this 
parish  of  8t.  Paul.  This  stone  is  erected  by  Prince 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  in  union  with  the  Rev.  John 
Garrett,  vicar  of  St.  Paul’s.  June,  1860.” 

Great  Fire  in  MANcuEaTEii. — A very  destruc- 
tive fire  has  occurred  at  Manchester,  destroying 
property  to  the  amount  of  from  100,000Z.  to 
120,000/.,  and  throwing  out  of  employment  up- 
wards of  1,500  hands.  The  property  destroyed 
w.as  that  of  Messrs.  Parr,  Curtis,  and  Madley, 
machinists,  situate  in  Chapel-street,  Ancoats.  The 
form  of  the  building  was  oblong,  being  iu  lengtli 
about  eighty  yards  by  twenty  in  width,  and  six 
stories  high.  The  foundry  belonging  to  the  same 
firm  is  situate  on  the  opposite  side  of  Chapel- 
street,  and  it  was  the  only  portion  of  the  whole 
works  that  was  saved.  It  was  first  of  all  observed 
that  the  joiner’s  shop  or  p.aint  shop,  a branch  or 
off-shoot  building,  was  on  fire.  Most  of  the  walls 
fell,  but  unattended  by  any  loss  of  life  or  personal 
injury.  Another  building  at  Manchester  has  since 
been  set  fire  to  by  lightning. 

Imitation  of  Trade  PJabes. — The  import- 
ance of  supplementing  the  measure  now  before 
the  Legislature,  for  preventing  tho  forgery  of 
trade  marks  by  international  protection,  says  the 
Birmingham  Joui-nal,  is  shown  by  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  a report  made  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
in  February  last,  by  Mr.  Lowther,  secretary  to 
the  British  Legation  at  Berlin.  “I  have  had 
occasion,”  says  the  writer,  “to  remark,  duringmy 
residence  here,  that  there  exists,  to  an  incredible 
extent,  a practice  of  falsifying  trade  marks,  which, 
it  appears  to  me,  deserves  serious  attention.  Tins 
fraudulent  practice  is  applied  to  various  sorts  of 
miumfactui-e,  and  particul.arly  to  articles  sent 
from  Great  Britain.  By  this  means,  not  only  is 
the  trade  of  Great  Britain  considerably  damaged, 
but  a very  inferior  article  is  sold  ; and  thus  tho 
reputation  of  the  good  articles  really  manufac- 
tured in  Great  Britain  is  lowered.  The  goods  are 
so  well  stamped,  and  the  labels  so  admirably  imi- 
tated, that  the  most  experienced,  I am  told,  could 
easily  be  deceived;  and  this  fraudulent  act  is  not 
actionable  in  Prussia,  for  tliero  exists  no  treaty  for 
the  mutual  protection  of  trade  marks  in  the  two 
countries.” 

The  London  Dog  Hospital.— Much,  and  de- 
servedly, as  it  was  laughed  at,  the  Dog  Hospital— 
the  “ Home  for  Starving  and  Lost  Dogs” — is 
really  an  accomplished  fact.  It  has  five  pa- 
tronesses, including  the  widow  of  the  late  Judge 
Talfourd  and  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Millicent 
Barber.  The  committee  consists  of  seven  ladies 
(all  matrons,  save  one)  and  five  gentlemen,  in- 
cluding a captain  in  the  army,  a captain  in  the 
navy,  and  a clergyman,  the  Rev.  E.  Bates,  who  is 
treasurer  and  honorary  secretary.  The  Home  is 
in  a back  street,  and  consists  of  a stable  divided 
into  compartments,  in  which  the  dogs  are  kept. 
All  of  them  have  been  found  in  tlie  streets  with- 
out owners, — some  almost  skeletons  from  hunger, 
others  diseased.  A man  waits  on  them  to  feed 
them  twice  a-day,  and  also  takes  them  out  for 
exercise.  The  canine  exhibition  is  very  motley  : 
the  majority  being  of  ignoble  breed  and  lineage; 
while  others  are  true  English  bulldogs  and  mas- 
tiffs, Highland  deer-hounds,  Skye  terriers,  aud 
there  is  one  genuine  Dandie  Dinmout.  The  com- 
mittee restore  lost  dogs  to  their  owners  when  ap- 
plication is  made,  and  give  away  all  unowned  dogs 
after  keeping  them  for  a time,  “ hoping  that  all 
who  can  afford  it  will  make  a donation  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  Home  iu  proportion  to  tho 
value  of  the  dog  selected.  To  prevent  dog-stealing, 
no  reward  is  given  to  persons  bringing  dogs  to 
the  Home. 
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French  Visit  to  England.— The  visit  of  the 
English  workmen  to  Paris  has  induced  intluential 
persons  in  the  French  capital  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  a visit  of  the  working  classes  of  France 
to  England.  The  arrangement  for  this  trip  will, 
it  is  expected,  be  completed  in  time  to  give  the 
working  people  of  France  an  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing the  Great  Exhibition  next  year  in  London. 

Uniting  Pipes. — Mr.  A.  Delaporte,  Paris,  pro- 
poses to  unite  pipes  or  tubes  by  means  of  a collar, 
free  to  slide  along  the  tubes,  and  so  formed  as, 
after  being  brought  over  the  abutting  ends  of  any 
two  pipes  required  to  be  joined,  to  leave  a space 
between  the  inner  surface  and  the  pipes.  Mastic 
or  cement  being  poured  into  a collar  through  an 
aperture  provided  for  the  purpose,  a hermetic 
joint  is  formed.  Nothing  very  new  in  this,  eh  ? 

Cost  of  a Book. — At  the  dinner  lately  given 
by  Mr.  Black,  M.P.,  to  the  “Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica”  contributors,  be  stated  what  sums  he  had 
expended  on  the  seventh  and  eighth  editions. 
Throwing  aside  shillings  and  penre,  the  pounds 
stand  thus: — Paid  to  authors,  4-0,970/.;  cost  of 
paper,  52,503/.;  printing  and  stereotj'ping,  36,708/.; 

copperplate  engraving  and  printing,  18,277/.; 
biuding,  22,613^;  advertising,  11,081/.;  sundries, 
2,269/.  The  paper  duty  on  the  two  editions,  cal- 
culated at  l^d.  per  lb.,  was  8,573/.,  or  about  178. 3d, 
per  copy.  Altogether,  a total  of  184-,-i25/.  lls.  4d. 

“Mud  Cabins’'  in  Ireland, — A curious  and 
instructive  fact  is  said  to  be  brought  out  in  the 
general  abstracts  of  the  agricultural  statistics  of 
Ireland,  laid  before  Parliament  the  other  day,  in 
regard  to  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes. 
These  abstracts  sbow  the  number  of  “ mud 
cabins,”  with  one  room  only,  in  each  province, 
according  to  the  census  of  1851 ; and  it  appears, 
by  the  following  figures,  that  the  most  Catholic 
province,  Connaught,  has,  in  proportion  to  fami- 
lies, the  greatest  number  of  these  mud  huts. 
Munster  comes  next;  then  Leinster  ; and,  last  of 
all,  the  comparatively  Protestant  province  of 
Ulster. 


Provincs. 

No.  of 
Families  in 
1S5I. 

No.  of  mud 
Cabins  havioK 
one  Room  only. 

18-1  030 

321,991 

380.731 

3l,58S 

.'■>0,187 

30.203 

23.613 

Thu?,  for  every  161  families  in  Ulster  there  is  a 
mud  hut;  for  every  10  6 families  in  Leinster  there 
id  a mud  hut ; for  every  6-3  families  in  Munster 
there  is  a mud  hut ; and  in  Connaught  there  is  a 
mud  hut  for  every  5'8  families.  So  ea^s  the  Bui- 
Karl',  but  with  what  accuracy  we  do  not  know. 

The  Abuse  of  Tea. — A correspondent  of  the 
Bield  newspaper,  under  the  signature  “ Peregrine 
Cosmos,”  has  the  following  amongst  other  perti- 
nent remarks  on  the  abuse  of  tea  in  England, 
which  are  well  worthy  of  grave  consideration. 
“ The  process  by  which  the  w’ord  tea  has  -come  to 
signify  a meal  is,  perhaps,  quite  as  significant  of 
the  degraded  condition  of  the  English  poor  as  is 
the  popular  system  of  lodgering  in  houses  never 
intended  to  be  occupied  by  more  than  one  family. 
As  you  very  w’ell  observe,  laziness  and  ignorance 
are  encouraged  by  the  ready  pinch  of  tea  and 
kettle  of  boiling  water,  which  demand  neither 
trouble  nor  skiU.  In  this  respect  tea  among 
fluids  is  like  the  potato  among  solids;  and  the 
universal  and  almost  exclusive  use  of  the  two 
would  be  quite  sufficient  to  undermine  the  strength 
and  stamina  of  any  nation.  The  whole  economy 
of  the  system  is  atrocious,  and  calculated  to 
complete  the  demoralization  and  degradation 
of  the  English  people.  Its  climax  would  appear 
to  be  reached  in  the  labourer’s  ‘ mid-day  teas.’ 
* * There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  the  world 
with  so  small  a proportion  of  kitchens  to  the 
number  of  families  as  England.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  families  in  this  country  inhabit 
places  with  no  better  appliances  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  meals  than  the  miserable  grate  of  a parlour 
or  up-stair  bedroom.  Thus  situate,  how  can  the 
poor  resist  the  rough-and-ready  attractions  of  tea, 
pork,  and  potatoes  ? In  Si'otlaud,  where  each 
flat,  however  small,  is  provided  with  its  kitchen; 
and  the  traditions  of  broth,  kail,  and  porridge 
and  milk  still  remain  in  force ; the  common  peo- 
ple have  better  preserved  that  character  for 
thrift  without  which  independence  of  character 
cannot  exist  among  the  poor.  I attribute  much 
in  the  character  of  the  Scotch  people  to  these 
circumstances,  rather  than  to  the  general  difl'usion 
of  school  instruction  (although  the  co-e.xistence  ol 
the  latter  is  also  greatly  in  their  favour);  and  be- 
lieve that  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  them  that  Scot- 
land has  so  long  been  saved  from  the  dire  neces- 
sity of  an  English  poor-law.” 


Cost  of  Aldersiioit.  — It  appears  that 
1,4-21,153/.  have  been  expended  at  Aldershott  in 
the  purchase  of  land,  erection  of  barracks  and  huts, 
supply  of  water,  aud  other  works.  Further  works, 
approved  by  the  Government,  will  cost  91,563/.; 
and  a vote  of  6-1,563/.  towards  that  sum,  it  is 
said,  w’ill  be  proposed  this  session. 

The  Post  Banks. — In  answer  to  Sir  Andrew 
Agnew,  in  the  Commons,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  said  that  the  Post-office  Savings  Banks 
Act,  now  passed,  would  be  applied  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland;  and,  if 
the  experiment  prove  successful,  the  system  will 
then  be  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  such  as  the  Channel  Islands,  <tc.,  which 
may  require  savings-bank  accommodation. 

Lincoln  Art  Exhibition. — The  building  for 
the  exhibition  of  arts,  science,  and  manufactures, 
to  be  opened  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  Lincoln,  on 
the  30th  of  July,  is  now  in  course  of  erection 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Bellamy  & 
Hardy,  architects. 

White  Lead  direct  from  the  Ore. — Mr. 
T.  Cobley,  of  Meerholz,  proposes  first  to  grind 
and  pulverize  the  ore,  and  then  oxidize  it  in  an 
ordinary  furnace.  After  oxidation  he  treats  it 
with  acetic  acid,  or  acetous  gases,  to  form  a 
saturated  acetate  of  lead : this  liquid  salt  is 
gently  heated,  and  impregnated  with  heated  car- 
bonic acid,  when  the  white  lead  deposits  itself; 
and,  being  washed,  pressed,  and  dried,  is  ready  for 
use.  Mr.  John  Arthur  Phillips  (of  Phillips  and 
Darlington),  claims  an  invention  for  a similar 
object;  which,  however,  according  to  our  autho- 
rity, the  Mining  Journal,  has  the  advantage  over 
Mr.  Cobley’s,  that  a better  quality  of  white  lead 
is  produced  at  a cheaper  rate. 

The  Force  of  an  Armstrong  Gun.— In  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  15th  instant,  a short  conversa- 
tion took  place  with  reference  to  the  quality  of 
iron  most  suitable  for  the  construction  of  ships  of 
war;  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke  explaining  that, 
during  a recent  experiment,  the  shot  from  an 
Armstrong  gun  had  penetrated  bar  iron  eight 
inches  thick,  which  bad  been  put  together  end- 
ways and  welded  in  that  form ; aud  that  the  shot 
had  penetrated  at  the  welding.  The  Duke  of 
Somerset  said  that  Lord  Herbert  and  himself  had 
appointed  a committee  of  scientific  men  to  test 
the  various  qualities  of  iron  applicable  for  ship- 
building; and,  with  regard  to  the  iron  penetrated 
by  shot  referred  to  by  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  it 
was  composed  of  burs  which  were  not  welded  hut 
bolted  together  in  the  strongest  possible  manner. 

Rearing  Plants  bt  Steam. — This  seems  to 
be  what  horticulture  at  least,  if  not  agriculture, 
is  coming  to.  Hatching  chickens  by  steam  Is  a 
very  ancient  invention,  still  pursued  in  Egypt, 
and  now  adopted  in  Europe;  but  we  have  scarcely 
yet  come  to  the  rearing  of  plants  by  steam  ; hot- 
house experience  notwithstanding.  Earth  heat 
and  water  heat,  however,  are  at  last  seen  to  be 
amongst  the  essentials  of  a garden ; and  plant- 
hatching  by  steam  will  doubtless  soon  follow. 
Earth  heat  is  just  bottom  heat,  the  importance  of 
which  has  long  been  known;  and  indeed  it  was 
one  of  the  forcing  agencies  of  nature  in  ages 
long  gone  by  (as  was  also  steam  itself);  but  we 
never  heard  till  now  of  streamlets  of  hot  water 
regularly  supplied  to  gardens.  This  it  seems  is 
actually  the  case,  however,  at  Berlin.  “ We” 
(writes  Professor  Lindley  in  the  Gardener's 
Chronicle)  “have lately  published  the  speculations 
on  this  subject  of  M.  Naudin,  an  eminent  French 
botanist,  whose  plans  of  geothermal  cultivation 
may,  we  think,  be  assumed  to  have  grown  out  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  England ; aud  we 
would  now  direct  attention  to  a German  Ulustra- 
tioD.  In  Mr.  D.  Moore’s  report  to  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society  the  following  passage  occurs : 

‘ The  next  garden  I visited  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Prussian  capital  was  that  of  Mr.  Borsig,  at 
Moabit,  where  there  is  a tine  private  collection  of 
plants,  the  grand  feature  beiug  the  amazing 
number  of  tropical  aquatic  plants  cultivated  In 
the  open  air.  This  is  effected  by  supplying  a 
winding  stream  which  passes  through  the  garden 
with  a constant  flow  of  hot  water  from  the  adjoin- 
ing iron  works.  This  stream  is  about  100  yards 
long  by  20  wide.  The  gardener,  Mr.  Goerds, 
informed  me  that  only  three  years  ago  a single 
plant  of  Nelumhium  speciosum  was  planted, 
which  has  already  spread  itself  over  a great  por- 
tion of  the  stream  ; and  on  the  day  I visited  there 
could  not  have  been  fewer  than  100  expanded 
blooms  of  this  loveliest  of  flowers.  At  the  same 
time  there  were  many  flowers  of  T’icioria  regia, 
Ngmphcea  Bevoniana,  Ngmphen  caerulia,  Ngm- 
phaa  dentata,  &c.,  altogether  producing  such  a 
- harming  floral  picture  as  can  hardly  he  ima- 
gined.” I 


The  Turkish  Bath  in  Australia.  — In  the 
Sydney  Herald,  received  by  last  mail,  is  a report 
of  the  opening  of  the  first  Turkish  bath  in  Austra- 
lia, an  event  which  appears  to  have  produced 
considerable  interest  in  the  colony.  Dr.  Le  Gay 
Brereton,  having  been  instrumental  in  establishiug 
them  ill  several  of  our  English  cities,  left  this 
country  for  Australia  two  years  ago;  and  it  is  he, 
it  appears,  who  is  inducting  the  laborious  colonists 
into  the  luxuries  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

Cueapside. — We  observe  that  two  large  houses, 
nearly  opposite  Bow  Church,  are  being  taken 
down,  aud  the  materials  sold  off  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  the  site  and  rebuilding.  Most  persons 
who  frequent  the  City  will  have  noticed  that  the 
blockade  of  the  thoroughfare  commences  at  about 
this  church:  in  fact,  the  street  is  contracted  a 
little  there,  and  gradually  becomes  beautifully 
less  until  it  joins  with  that  painful  defile,  the 
Poultry.  Surely,  it  would  be  a good  opportunity 
now  for  the  City  Commissioners  to  bay  up  a few 
square  yards  of  the  ground  thus  being  laid  bare, 
and  cause  any  new  buildings  to  be  set  back  5 feet 
or  6 feet,  so  as  to  relieve  tbo  traffic,  pedestrian 
and  vehicular.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
this  step  was  not  taken  with  the  adjoining  pro- 
perty, where  some  100  feet  of  lineal  frontage,  ex- 
tending to  Lawrence-laue,  has  just  been  covered 
with  new  buildings.  By  watching  opportunities 
of  this  kind,  much  would  be  done  economically 
and  almost  insensibly;  instead  of  waiting  for  some 
grand  scheme  or  prodigal  new  route,  which  is 
deferred,  from  its  own  weight,  decade  after  decade. 

Railwaa’  Matters. — A wooden  bridge  between 
Leamington  and  Kenilworth,  on  the  Coventry  and 
Leamington  branch  of  the  Loudon  and  North- 
Western  line,  gave  way  last  week  while  a goods’ 
train  was  passing  over  it,  aud  the  engine-driver 
and  fireman  were  killed.  Though  Leamington 
and  Kenilworth  are  between  five  and  six  miles 

apart,  the  crash  was  heard  at  both  stations. 

Another  slip,  unfortunately  on  this  occasion  with 
fatal  results,  has  taken  place  on  the  works  of  the 
Underground  Railway.  The  catastrophe  occurred 
at  the  junction  of  Marylebone-road,  in  Lisson- 
street,  and  one  of  the  workmen  received  such 
extensive  injuries  that  he  died  ns  he  was  being 

conveyed  to  the  hospital. The  carriages  for 

Mr.  Train’s  street  lines  in  London  and  Birken- 
head are  decorated  from  the  designs  of  Llr.  Owen 
Jones,  and  will  cost  about  double  the  price  of 
common  street  omnibuses.  Every  improvement 
is  adopted  in  their  construction,  and  especial  care 
paid  to  light  and  ventilation. The  traffic  re- 

turns of  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
week  ending  June  1 amounted  to  5-15,-153/., 
and  for  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year  to 
567,477/.,  showing  a decrease  of  22,024/.  The 
gross  receipts  of  the  eight  railways  having  their 
termini  in  the  metropolis  amounted  to  250,634/., 
and  for  the  corresponding  week  of  1860  to 
252,577/.,  showing  a decrease  of  1,913/.  The  re- 
ceipts on  the  other  lines  in  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  29 1,819/.,  and  for  the  corresponding 
week  of  last  year  to  314,900/,,  showing  a decrease 
of  20.081/. 

The  Question  of  Lighting  the  British 
Musedm  with  Gas, — The  superintendent  of  the 
Loudon  Fire-engines  Establishment,  Mr.  Braid- 
wood,  in  giving  his  opinion  as  to  lighting  up  the 
British  Museum  in  the  evenings,  says  that,  inde- 
pendently of  the  danger  of  explosion,  to  which 
every  place  where  gas  is  used  is  liable  notwith- 
standing the  accuracy  of  the  fittings,  the  use  of 
gas  desiccates  everything  within  its  reach,  espe- 
cially ceilings;  rendering  them  much  more  inflam- 
mable, and  making  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
trifling  fire  a serious  conflagration;  besides  which 
the  heat  and  fumes  evolved  by  the  combustion  of 
gas  are  most  decidedly  against  the  preservation  of 
any  vegetable  or  animal  substances,  and  tend  to 
discolour  stone  and  marble  in  such  a manner  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  restore  the  original  colour. 
Mr.  Braidwood  maintains  that  on  no  consideration 
, should  the  British  Museum,  containing  such  in- 
valuable property,  be  subjected  to  the  risk  of 
gas-lighting.  Jlr.  Smirke,  the  architect  to  the 
Museum,  reported  that  he  doubted  the  expediency 
of  introducing  gas;  but  that  with  regard  to  the 
escape  of  mischievous  vapours  Mr.  Bruidwood  liad 
omitted  to  allude  to  the  successful  contrivances 
adopted  in  various  buildings  for  preventing  that 
escape, — contrivances,  however,  adding  very  consi- 
derably to  the  cost,  and  requiring  constant  and 
careful  attention.  The  trustees,  after  considering 
these  opinions,  have  resolved  unanimously  that 
they  would  not  be  justified  in  allowing  the  collec- 
tions of  the  British  Museum  to  be  open  at  any 
hour  which  would  require  gas-light.  So  we  must 
wait  probably  till  the  electric  or  some  other  new 
light  be  made  practically  and  generally  useful. 
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PnOrOSED  CONTEBSAZIONE,  POTAI,  lUSTITTTTE 
OF  Beitish  Aecuitects. — The  lustitute’s  con- 
versazione is  fixed  to  take  place  on  the  lObh  of 
July.  Any  good  pictures,  tapestry,  models,  and 
other  works  of  art  will  be  gladly  received  for 
exhibition. 

The  New  Theatre  at  Birmingham. — We 
spoke  of  this  building,  lately  opened  by  Mr. 
Chute,  in  a recent  number;  but  we  omitted  to 
mention  that  the  crystal  chandeliers  and  brackets 
for  lighting  it  were  designed  and  manufactured 
expressly  % the  firm  of  J.  Defries  & Sons.  We 
willingly  rectify  the  omission. 

Mrs.  Butler  Diamond’s  Concert.  — Mrs. 
Diamond,  who  has  been  heretofore  known  as  an 
amateur,  gave  a concert  on  the  17th  inst.,  at  the 
Hanover-square  Rooms;  wherein  she  was  ably 
assisted  by  Miss  Banks,  Mr.  Wylbye  Cooper,  Miss 
Eleanor  Ward,  and  others.  Mrs.  Diamond  sang 
with  good  effect,  amongst  other  works,  “ The 
Green  Trees  ” (of  Balfe),  “ The  Minstrel  Boy,” 
and  in  the  beautiful  quartette  from  Rigoletto, 
“ Un  di  si  hen.”  A full  room  showed  the  number 
and  regard  of  Mrs.  Diamond’s  friends. 

To  Blacken  Iron  and  Steel. — For  some  time 
I have  been  trying  to  find  an  acid  that  will  render 
iron  and  steel  of  a dead  black  colour; — I say  an 
acid,  because  any  of  the  varnishes  and  other  usual 
recipes  do  not  answer  the  purpose  : these  all  rub 
off  with  a little  ordinary  friction.  Nitric  acid,  I 
have  been  informed,  will  [effect  this  object;  but 
on  trial  I find  it  will  not : it  rather  brightens,  or 
renders  the  metal  whiter.  I should  imagine  that 
there  is  such  an  acid  or  acids.  Can  any  of  your 
chemic.al  readers  propose  the  required  solution  ? 
I have  seen  lead,  when  laid  on  a floor,  blackened 
with  some  prei)aratiou,  which  has  stood  the  wear 
of  traffic  i-emarkably  well. — W.  P. 

“Cheap  AND  Nabtv.” — Sir:  I have  just  added 
to  the  conveniences  of  my  town  residence  a neat 
and  commodious  W.  C.  All  that  now  remains  is 
to  glaze  the  window  thereof  in  a style  suitable  to 
the  sentiment  of  the  place.  Would  you  kindly 
use  your  influence  with  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Winchester  to  procui*e  for  me  the  name  of  the 
makers  of  that  blue  and  yellow  glass  with  which 
they  are  now  repairing  the  great  west  window  of 
their  magnificent  cathedral  ? It  strikes  mo  as 
being  admirably  suited  to  my  purpose;  and,  from 
what  I know  of  that  disinterested  and  amiable 
body,  I am  sure  it  must  be  cheap.  Pray  let  me 
hear  soon,  and  oblige, — X. 

The  late  JIr.  Woodward,  Architect. — 
Many  of  our  readers  will  have  heard  with  regret 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  Woodward,  of  the  firm  of 
Deane  & Woodward,  the  architects  of  the  Oxford 
Museum.  It  took  place  a few  weeks  ago  in  the 
south  of  France;  where  be  had  proceeded  in  search 
of  health;  and,  if  u’e  are  rightly  informed,  under 
somewhat  distressing  circumstances.  The  exterior 
of  the  Library,  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  and  the 
Crown  Life  Office,  in  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars, 
are  amongst  the  buildings  with  the  design  of 
which  he  was  more  or  less  connected.  To  an  early 
volume  of  the  Builder  Mr.  AVoodward  contributed 
some  sketches;  and  his  thoughts  were  first  led,  as 
we  have  heard  him  say,  to  the  real  consideration  of 
that  phase  of  Mediaeval  art  which  coloured  later 
all  his  own  designs,  by  an  engraving  given  in  our 
pages  of  one  of  the  Venetian  palaces. 

SCULPTOBS  AND  THE  ROTAL  HORTICULTURAL 
Society. — The  Fine  Arts  Committee  of  this 
Society  met  in  the  Council  Room  at  South  Ken- 
sington on  Saturday  afternoon  last,  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  Consort  (President)  in 
the  chair.  There  were  also  present  Lord  Llan- 
over.  Sir  Coutts  Lindsay,  Mr.  Henry  Thomas 
Hope,  Mr.  AVentworth  Dilke,  Mr.  Sidney  Smirke, 
R.A.,  and  Mr.  R.  AVcstmacott,  R.A.  The  object 
of  the  meeting  was  to  make  a communication  to 
the  sculptors  of  the  country.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  sculptors  and  gentlemen  connected 
with  that  department  of  the  fine  arts  who  had 
been  Invited  by  the  committee  to  attend,  almost 
the  whole  of  whom  were  present;  viz. — Messrs. 
Baily,  R.A.,  Foley,  R.A.,  MacDowell,  R.A., 
Marshall,  R.A.,  Weekes,  A.R.A.,  Baron  Maro- 
chetti,  A.R.A.,  Messrs.  Adams,  llaron,  Behnes, 
Bell,  J.  Davis,  E.  Davis,  Durham,  Earle,  Edwardes, 
Hancock,  Jones,  Lough,  Leighchild,  Miller, 
Munro,  Nicholl,  Noble,  Pbysick,  Papwoith, 
Stephens,  Tiieed,  Thomas,  Thornycroft,  Thrupp, 
J.  Westmacott,  AA’’oodington,  and  AVooliier.  The 
proposition,  as  we  understand,  was,  that  the 
opportunity  should  he  afforded  to  sculptors  for 
certain  months  of  the  year  to  send  their  works 
to  the  gitrdeus  for  exhibition  : the  society 
guaranteeing,  as  an  inducement,  to  spend,  say 
500/.  a-year,  in  the  purchase  of  such  works; 
and  hereafter,  probably,  to  appropriate  to  the 
purpose  a larger  sum. 


THE  BUILDER. 


District  Subvetobship. — The  death  of  Mr. 
Aitchison,  architect,  which  took  place  last  week, 
leaves  a vacancy  in  the  district  of  AVoolwich,  of 
which  Mr.  Aitchison  was  the  surveyor  under  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act. 

The  Restorations  at  Roslin  Chapel, — AVe 
have  received  copies  of  a correspondence  between 
the  Secretary  of  the  Architectural  Institute  of 
Scotland  and  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn  on  this  subject, 
but  are  obliged  to  postpone  further  allusion  to  It 
till  next  week. 

Sr.  Stephen’s,  AA’’albeook. — The  l.4.te  ^ Dr. 
Croly. — At  the  vestry  meeting  held  on  Friday, 
Mr.  Rock  stated  that  200/.  bad  been  subscribed 
towards  the  proposed  memorial  windows  to  the 
late  rector,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Croly;  and  that  the 
AVorshipful  Company  of  Grocers  had  given  the 
munificent  donation  of  100/.  towards  the  same 
object.  It  was  proposed  that,  while  a niche  was 
being  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  bust  of  the 
late  Dr.  Croly,  a niche  should  be  made  for  a bust 
of  the  distinguished  architect  of  St.  Paul’s  and  of 
the  model  church  of  St.  Stephen,  Sir  Christopher 
Wren. 

A Tower  struck  by  Lightning. — On  AVed- 
uesday  week,  during  the  prevalence  of  a thunder 
storm,  Publow  tower,  Somerset,  was  struck  by 
lightning.  The  battlements  of  the  tower  were 
first  struck.  The  lightning  then  passed  through 
the  roof  of  the  church,  up  the  middle  of  the 
edifice,  destroying  some  of  the  seats  in  its  po- 
gress,  and  finally  passed  out  under  the  communion- 
table. The  building  has  latterly  been  completely 
restored  and  re-seated,  and  the  damage  now  done 
is  considerable,  and  will  oblige  an  outlay  of  over 
100/.  Doubtless  there  was  no  proper  lightning- 
conductor,  and  the  erection  of  one  ought  to  be 
forthwith  seen  to. 

Railway  Bridges  and  London. — Sir : As 
you  take  a great  interest  in  the  improving  and 
beautifying  of  London,  allow  me  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  railway  bridges  over  the  Thames, 
and  the  monster  viaducts  that  are  to  run  through 
our  metropolis.  If  not  looked  to  whilst  building 
they  will  spoil  London,  or,  rather,  prevent  its 
future  improvement  before  this  century  has  nm 
out.  To  avert  this  as  much  as  possible,  I pro- 
pose that  each  bridge  over  the  river  shall  be 
double;  the  one  level  with  the  street  to  be  for 
general  traffic — horse  and  foot — and  free ; the 
bridge  above  to  connect  the  viaducts,  and  for 
running  the  trains  at  each  end  of  the  bridge.  1 
would  have  two  roads,  running  right  and  left  into 
a leading  thoroughfare.  This  is  assuredly  a sub- 
ject of  vital  interest  to  the  public;  as,  at  Hunger- 
ford,  Ludgate-liill,  Cannon-street,  &c.,  bridges  are 
to  run  over.  The  arches  crossing  streets  ought 
to  be  both  ornamental  and  useful.  Its  benefits 
(if  the  plan  were  followed)  would  be  many  : it 
would  ease  the  over  traffic  of  the  other  bridges, 
get  rid  of  many  vile  rookeries,  and  convert  much 
valueless  property  into  valuable. — Ors. 

Tee  Squalid  and  the  Picturesque. — An 
account  of  a disgraceful  hovel  in  Forfarshire  is 
given  in  the  Scottish  Farmer.  It  is  inliabited  by 
a small  landholder  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Dal- 
housie,  and  is  merely  an  example  of  a class  of 
similar  holdings.  The  house  ia  constructed  of 
sods,  each  about  2 J feet  long  by  some  9 or  12  inches 
broad.  They  are  laid  one  row  lengthways,  another 
broadways.  Outside,  the  hovel  had  a most  tumble- 
down  appearance.  The  sides,  or  walls,  if  they  can 
be  BO  called,  overhung  the  perpendicular,  in  some 
places,  at  least  30  degrees,  and  were  only  kept 
from  toppling  over  altogether  by  wooden  props, 
some  of  which  themselves  stood  in  need  of 
propping,  btiiig  much  decayed  by  the  action  of 
the  weather  through  long  years.  The  gables 
bulged  out  almost  as  much  as  the  walls,  and  main- 
tained a precarious  place  only  by  the  support  of 
long  poles,  with  lateral  pieces  of  wood  nailed 
across  at  the  top.  The  chimney  top,  originally 
formed  of  perpendicular  rods  rolled  round  with 
straw  ropes,  was  partially  blown  down,  and  the 
straw  ropes  stripped  completely  off,  leaving  the 
broken  rods  standing  up  gaunt  and  bare — a per- 
fect picture  of  ruin  and  desolation.  The  interior 
was  even  more  squalid  than  the  exterior,  and  was 
found  to  be  inhabited  jointly  by  an  old  woman 
and  a cow.  The  human  occupant  did  not  appear 
to  feel  the  discomfort  and  danger  of  her  dwell- 
ing any  more  than  her  fellow  lodger;  nor, 
indeed,  that  there  was  any  degradation  in  living 
“but  and  ben”  with  a cow.  She  had  heard  that 
“there  were  sic  like  booses  in  the  Hielands;”  and 
she  was  “telt  that  thae  auld  hooses  made  unco 
gran’  picturs.  A pictur  was  took  o’  my  ain 
boose,”  she  said,  “wi’  the  cat  intll’t,  and  a’  jist 
like  as  it  stood,  ye  ken;  and  the  gentleman  that 
I took  it  gaed  awa’  to  England  wi’t,  and  I'm  telb 
that  there’s  no  a granner  pictur  in  a’  Iiigland,” 
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Cartings  in  Wood. — Messrs.  Christie  & Man- 
sou  advertise  a sale  of  carvings  by  Mr.  Rogers, 
some  excellent  works,  and  specimens  of  carvings 
by  Grinling  Gibbons, 

Guildford  Assize  Courts’  Competition. — 
We  hear  that  the  committee  appointed  to  exa- 
mine the  several  designs  sent  in  for  the  above 
competition  have  selected  the  one  hearing  the 
motto  “ Hope,”  which  will  be  submitted  to  the 
shareholders. 

“ Architectural  Examination.” — A special 
general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  will  be  held  on  Monday  evening, 
July  Ist,  to  consider  the  report  of  the  council  on 
this  subject.  The  rcgulatlous  aud  curriculum, 
prepared  by  the  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  have  been  printed  for  previous  con- 
sideration. 

The  Drinking-Fountain  Movement.  — A 
drinking-fountain  is  about  to  be  erected  in  the 
Forbury,  at  Reading.  It  is  the  gift  of  Alderman 
Piilmcr.  The  casting  has  been  executed  by  the 
Coalbrookdale  Company.  The  figures  and  orna- 
mental work,  says  the  local  Mercury,  look  as  if 
they  came  from  the  chisel,  aud  the  metal  is 
covered  with  a coating  of  bronze.  The  cups  are 
of  wrought-irou,  covered  with  blue  enamel. 

Dublin. — A Dublin  merchant,  Mr.  Alexander 
Fiudlater,  has  offered  to  build,  for  the  congrega- 
tion of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Dublin,  at  his  own 
expense,  a new  church,  capable  of  holding  1,000 
worshippers,  in  a prominent  part  of  the  city. 
This  offer  has  been  accepted.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  cost  will  be  8,000/. 

Accidents. — The  whole  of  the  back  part  of  a 
house,  situate  on  Chatham  Hill,  has  fallen.  For- 
tunately, the  inmates  had  just  proceeded  to  the 
front  part  of  the  house,  which  prevented  any  loss 
of  life  occurring.  The  house  stands  close  to  that 
part  of  Chatham  Hill  where  a recent  fatal  acci- 
dent occurred,  when  two  persona  were  killed  by  a 

chalk-slip. An  accident  has  occurred  at  Biay- 

clon  Church,  which  might  have  been  very  serious. 
The  church  Is  undergoing  considerable  repairs  and 
alterations ; and  the  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Brown,  and  his  curate,  the  Rev.  Jlr.  Stevenson, 
were  upon  the  scaffold,  inspecting  the  progress  of 
the  masons,  when  the  uprights  on  which  the  tem- 
porary platform  had  been  laid  gave  way,  and  the 
two  clergymen  and  three  workmen  fell  to  tbo 
ground,  a distance  of  some  20  feet.  Mr.  Brown 
was  cut  in  the  head,  Mr.  Stevenson  aud  two  of 
the  men  considerably  shaken,  but  not  otherwise 
injured.  The  other  workman  was,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  severely  bruised.  The  roof  of  the  church  is 
being  raised  : a tower  is  being  erected  at  the  west 
end;  and  the  building  altogether  is  undergoing 
alterations. Two  young  men  have  been  suffo- 

cated, while  emptying  a cesspool  18  feet  in  depth, 
at  Kent’s  Court,  Brighton. 


TENLEES 

For  restoration  of  St.  Leonard’s  parsonage,  near  Tring, 
Herts.  Mr.  F.  Gotto,  architect : — 

Fassnidge ...ifSfiS  0 0 

G.  & J.  Honour 445  0 0 


For  building  four  houses  and  stabling  at  Woolwich,  for 
Mr.  A.  M.  Blest.  Mr.  W.  Barrett,  architect.  Quantities 
not  supplied ; — 

Dobson  £2,0)0  0 0 

Vaughan 1,800  0 0 

Scarlc 1,796  0 o 

Wardle  1,773  0 n 

Tongue  1,669  18  0 

Brake 1,680  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  premises,  Peascod- 
street,  Windsor,  for  Mr.  Hooper.  Mr.  T.  M.  Rickman, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  A.  Cates  : — 


Hawke  £),957  6 6 

Macey L934  0 0 

Wilson  J,8RU  0 0 

Macers  1,707  0 0 

Hollis 1,6S8  0 0 

Sharpington  & Cole  1.639  0 0 

Dabbs 1,037  10  0 


For  taking  down  and  rc-building  the  Blue  Anchor  Inn, 
at  Seasalter,  near  Whitstable,  for  Mr.  Wm.  Rigden. 
Mr.  Adkins,  architect 

Potter £6i0  0 0 

Creed 637  0 0 

Jell 477  0 0 

S.  M.  Shrubsole 465  0 0 

Lewis  Shrubsole  (accepted) -164  0 0 

Wilks 463  10  0 


For  seven  pairs  of  gatekeepers’  and  platelayers’  cot- 
tages, for  the  I.ondon,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Com- 
pany, at  level  crossings  between  Faversham  and  New 
Brompton  Stations.  Mr.  Wm.  Mills,  engineer.  Quan- 
tities not  supplied : — 

S.  M.  Shrubsole  (accepted)  . . j£’2,370  0 0 
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Hints  from  Paris. 

HEN  a London  builder 
Las  anything  to  do 
at  the  front  of  a house, 
he  must  begin  by  the 
erection  of  a scaffold, 
which  consequently 
makes  a considerable 
item  of  cost.  The 
only  exercise  of  in- 
genuity, directed  to 
the  saving  of  expense, 
consists  in  the  contri- 
vance by  which  he 
avoids  taking  up  the 
flagging,  that  is  to 
say,  where  he  puts 
feet  to  the  scaffold- 
poles,  formed  of  casks 
filled  with  sand.  In 
the  north  of  England, 
indeed,  they  build 
very  frequently,  and 
tolerably  good  brick- 
work, with  no  other 
scaffolding  than  that 
which  is  extemporized 

inside,  and  carried 

by  the  floors.  In  Paris,  a scaffold  is  never  used  for 
such  an  operation  as  cleaning  and  putting  a fresh 
face  on  a building.  In  many  cases  the  whole  busi- 
ness would  be,  and  indeed  is,  done  from  ladders; 
but  there  are  other  appliances,  some  of  which 
display  ingenuity.  The  most  common  plan 
(not  wholly  unknown  in  London)  is  to  suspend 
from  the  top  of  the  building  something  of 
the  nature  of  a gangway,  extending  the  full 
length  of  the  front.  It  is  raised  or  lowered  by 
ropes  running  through  blocks,  to  whatever  height 
may  be  required.  The  lower  end  of  each  sus- 
pending rope  is  attached  to  a soit  of  large  stir- 
rup, through  which  the  bottom  and  rails  of  the 
gangway  pass,  so  that  the  whole  is  clasped,  and 
effectually  prevented  from  overturning.  The 
bottom,  before  boarding  is  laid  upon  it,  resembles 
a ladder  in  appearance ; but  it  is  usually  hinged 
into  two  or  three  lengths,  for  convenience  of 
removal  and  storage.  Sometimes  each  length  is 
trussed  with  light  iron  rods,  like  a girder. 
Beyond  this  contrivance,  over  the  street,  the 
coutractor  often  projects  a large  net,  partly  to 
break  a fall,  and  partly  to  protect  passengers 
from  falling  materials.  The  net  is  very  neces- 
sary from  the  manner  of  new-building  in  Paris. 
A somewhat  different  arrangement  is  used  by 
Mr.  Leclaire,  the  “entrepreneur  de  peinture,” 
whose  name  is  known  to  our  readers  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  the  use  of  white  of  zinc.  The 
stage  or  scaffold  here,  is  not  in  one  length  for  the 
front ; but  there  are  several  lengths,  so  that  each 
can  be  moved  without  reference  to  the  state  of 
the  work  in  the  remainder  of  the  front.  A wind- 
lass is  fixed  at  each  end  of  the  length;  by  which 
means  the  workmen  raise  or  lower  themselves 
with  the  greatest  facility.  The  stage  itself  is 
very  like  the  railed  gangway  used  for  landing 
passengers  from  a steam-boat,  though  trussed 
with  iron,  and  lighter.  What  we  saw  lately, 
appeared  from  below  to  be  of  bamboo-cane,  or 
something  as  light ; and  probably  might  be  quickly 
taken  to  pieces.  The  stages  were  made  decorative 
even,  by  brass-headed  screws  or  nails.  They  are, 
of  course,  hung  so  as  to  be  clear  of  window- 
cornices  and  other  projections.  A species  of 
maulsticic  is  fixed  at  each  end.  None  of 
such  arrangements  are  so  steady  as  a scaffold : 
they  are,  nevertheless,  in  constant  use.  There 
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is  a more  curious  contrivance,  where  one 
man  ascends  a rope,  and  manages  to  wash 
and  colour  the  end  of  a building,  having 
no  other  support.  The  rope  is  knotted  with 
large  knots,  about  1 foot  apart,  and  it  is  hung 
down  from  the  cornice  to  the  ground,  as  well 
.as  another  rope,  running  through  a block  beside 
it.  The  man  gets  up  the  rope  by  means  of 
suspenders  to  his  feet  and  body,  the  ends  of 
which  he  clips  alternately  on  to  the  knots, 
making  the  ascent  almost  as  quickly  ns  he  could 
go  up  a ladder.  When  he  arrives  at  the  re^ 
quired  height,  he  is  seated,  whilst  his  feet  are 
supported  as  by  the  stirrups,  and  he  performs 
his  work  with  materials  and  tools  sent  op  to 
him  by  the  second  rope,  which  also  serves  to 
sustain  them  within  reach.  To  attach  the  ropes, 
of  whichsoever  of  these  contrivances,  large  hooks 
frequently  are  fixed  to  the  roof  timbers  on  the 
original  construction  of  a building,  or  so  as  to 
project  in  face  of  the  slating.  Similar  hooks  are 
to  be  observed  in  most  high-pitched  roofs,  of 
Medimval  date,  on  the  Continent;  and  they, are 
sometimes  copied  in  modern  Gothic,  though  not 
always,  in  such  cases,  with  the  knowledge  of  their 
original  use. 

With  reference  to  the  practice  before  spoken  of, 
of  executing  ornament  in  situ,  and  which  even 
extends  to  mouldings,  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
considerable  advantage  in  the  system,  both  to 
architect  and  workman,  in  everything  that  con- 
cerns the  art.  It  might  bo  supposed  the  difficulty 
or  trouble  of  execution  would  be  increased  in  cer- 
tain seasons;  but  we  have  noticed  carvers  at  work 
in  all  kin(k  of  weather.  Another  advantage  is 
derived  from  the  constant  practice  of  “ offering 
up”  a model  or  other  representation  of  an  intended 
detail.  Considerable  expense  is  often  incurred  in 
this  respect.  To  execute  full-sized  drawings  a 
few  yards  of  brickwork  are  sometimes  run  up 
expressly,  and  covered  with  white  plaster. 

The  "exploitation”  and  quarrying  of  stone  and 
plasterin  and  about  Paris  have  necessarily  increased 
largely  with  the  building  operations.  Every  one 
has  heard  of  the  catacombs,  now  seldom  allowed 
to  be  visited.  Like  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  those 
of  Paris  were  originally  quarries.  They  were 
appropriated,  in  1784,  to  the  reception  of  bones  of 
the  dead  from  the  cemeteries,  estimated  as  the 
remains  of  3,000,000  of  people.  One  account  makes 
the  extent  of  the  excavations  about  one-tenth  of 
the  total  superficies  of  Paris,  and  the  quantity  of 
material  which  they  have  furnished  11,000,000  of 
cubic  mHres.  There  are  upwards  of  sixty  stair- 
cases, besides  other  openings  to  admit  air.  The 
catacombs  extend  under  the  chief  streets  in  the 
faubourgs  St.  Germain,  St.  Jacques,  and  St.  Marcel, 
and  also,  it  is  said,  under  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant buildings,  as  the  Pantheon,  the  Luxem- 
bourg, and  the  Observatory.  The  most  recent 
statement  gives  the  number  of  quarries  at  present 
in  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  as  932,  "pro- 
ducing aunually  materials  worth  10,000,000  francs, 
and  employing  4,000  workmen.”*  Judging  from 
the  multitude  of  shafts,  wdiich  are  to  be  seen  at 
one  time  in  work  about  Montrouge,  which  is  part 
of  the  south-western  suburbs  of  Paris,  and  from 
the  extensive  works  at  the  opposite  point  of  the 
compass,  this  statement  must  be  now  quite  within 
the  mark.  In  another  direction  is  Montmartre, 
which  is  so  undermined  as  to  be  regarded  as  in 
danger  of  sinking.  One  report  imputes  to  the 
municipality  an  intention  to  clear  the  whole  away. 
We  can  believe  much,  seeing  the  gigantic  levelling 
operations  which  are  in  progress  elsewhere,  and  in 
which  the  action  of  taste  is  not  always  in  the 
direction  meant;  but  we  trust  that  there  is  no 
need  to  think  of  depriving  the  French  capital  of 
a feature  which  provides  one  of  the  finest  views  of 
a great  city  which  there  is  in  the  world. 

The  French  modes  of  proceeding  in  the  removal 
of  earthwork  are  somewhat  peculiar : they  are 
labour-saving,  but  not  always  free  from  danger 
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to  those  employed.  A hill  is  not  cut  down  from  the 
top,  but  is  undermined  by  galleries,  tunnelled  in, 
till  the  upper  mass  can  be  allowed  to  fall ; but 
this  sometimes  happens  before  the  workmen  have 
made  their  escape. 

There  are  some  recent  inventions  deserving  to 
be  mentioned  as  applicable  to  excavation  and 
quarrying,  though  there  are  several  contrivances 
similar,  English  and  American.  One  of  the 
French  machines  is  that  invented  by  Messrs. 
Vallaury  & A.  Buquet,  which  is  intended  to  work 
directly  upon  the  rock,  or  without  the  use  of 
gunpowder.  It  is,  therefore,  especially  to  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  formation  of 
long  tunnels,  or,  most  of  all,  in  such  cases  as  that 
of  Mont  Cenis,  where  the  work  must  be  performed 
without  the  use  of  shafts  from  the  top.  The  appa- 
ratus CO  nsists  of  a number  of  circular  discs  of  iron 
at  regular  distances,  on  an  axle,  armed  at  one 
point  of  their  circumference  with  tools  of  steel. 
The  discs  being  made  to  rotate,  the  rock  is  worked 
into  grooves,  when  what  is  left  can  be  readily 
removed  by  wedges  and  levers.  Another  machine, 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Claparede  & Commartin, 
seems  to  have  been  employed  with  considerable 
effect  in  operations  connected  with  the  covering 
of  the  Canal  St.  Martin  and  the  formation  of  the 
new  boulevard  there.  It  is  a digging  and  elevat- 
ing machine  for  earthwork.  The  hoisting  part  of 
the  contrivance  is  similar  to  that  in  the  dredging 
machine.  It  is  said  to  be  capable  of  digging  and 
depositing  very  nearly  forty  cubic  metres  of  earth 
per  hour. 

A third  invention  is  applied  to  the  quarrying  of 
material  for  paving.  It  has  been  almost  impos- 
sible, from  a deficiency  of  labour  of  this  kind,  to 
procure  and  fashion  the  quantity  of  stone  de- 
manded; and  the  consequent  price  has  led"  to  that 
use  of  macadam,  or  asphalte,  which  is  so  general 
in  the  streets  of  Paris.  The  cost  of  paving-stones 
delivered  appears  to  be  about  650  francs  the  thou- 
sand ; of  which,  300  francs  belong  to  the  labour 
of  shaping.  In  the  ordinary  work  of  quarrying, 
there  is  considerable  loss  of  material  in  the  blast- 
ing and  shaping,  and  danger  to  those  employed 
thus  and  in  carrying  the  stones.  Mr.  Laudet, 
civil  engineer,  has  provided  a machine  by  which 
the  principal  part  of  the  labour  referred  to  can  be 
readily  effected  by  steam  power,  without  danger, 
and  with  considerable  economy.  It  is  to  be  em- 
ployed at  Marcoucy,  where  a quarry  of  consider- 
able extent  has  been  lately  purchased  by  the 
municipality  of  Paris.  The  machine  is  32  metres 
in  length,  and  can  be  made  to  act  on  any  point. 
It  is  provided  with  two  pairs  of  moveable  inclined 
planes  and  a rammer,  or  "raarteau-pilon,”  of  the 
weight  of  many  thous.and  kilogrammes,  but 
movable  easily.  Of  the  two  pairs  of  inclined 
planes,  one  serves  in  removal  of  the  super- 
incumbent earth,  and  the  transport  from  the 
quarry,  that  is,  by  means  of  waggons,  one  ascend- 
ing full  whilst  the  other  descends  empty.  This 
earth  removed,  the  hammer,  or  " marteau- 
pilon,”  gets  to  work,  and  the  woikinen  below 
have  merely  to  square  the  stones,  and  deposit 
them  in  the  waggons  of  the  second  inclined 
plane.  Sir.  Laudet  is  the  inventor  of  a steam- 
crane  which  is  used  on  the  Qual  d'Orsay.  Recol- 
lecting the  question  raised  some  years  back,  as  to 
the  paving  of  all  streets  with  macadam,  and  which 
has  recently  excited  attention  in  Regent-street 
we  have  not  failed  to  give  some  little  attention  to 
what  is  so  extensively  used  in  Paris.  We  may 
state  that  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  charge 
of  the  sewers  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  method 
for  towns  : the  quantity  of  deposit  is  very  great. 
It  should  be  added  that  Paris  is  peculiarly  a dusty 
place,  and  the  streets  would  be  unbearable  in 
summer  without  the  watering.  Great  attention, 
we  ought  to  say,  is  given  iu  this  particular;  in- 
deed, the  street  cleansing  is  so  good,  as  to  he  an 
example  to  London.  That  subject  and  what  is 
connected  with  it  might  deserve  separate  notice 
from  us.  We  have  before  alluded  to  the  water- 
supply  as  excellent,  so  far  as  quantity  iu  the 
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streets  is  concerned.  Not  only  are  there  the 
fountains,  sixty  or  seventy  in  number,  and  of  an 
architectural  character,  to  be  set  against  what  we 
may  find  in  Trafiilgar-square,  besides  several 
others ; but  there  are  more  than  2,100  of  what  are 
called  lornes-fontaines  and  boucTies  d'eau  sous- 
troltoirs  ; or,  jets  of  water  for  the  arrossement  of 
the  streets.  To  some  of  these  contrivances  hose 
can  be  attached.  In  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and 
roads  where  there  is  not  constant  traffic,  the  hose 
is  fixed  on  a number  of  what  may  be  described  as 
diminutive  wheeled  carriages,  whereby  one  man 
can  easily  draw  it  about,  and  get  through  much 
worh.  Our  slight  notice  of  the  street  paving  is 
hardly  complete  without  a description  of  the 
manner  of  laying  the  asphalte  in  masses,  adopted 
in  the  Rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs.  It  has, 
however,  been  spoken  of  in  the  newspapers  j and 
the  durability  of  the  pavement  has  to  be  tested. 
It  is  laid  very  quickly.  There  is  a construction 
covering  the  whole  width  of  the  street  and  work 
in  progress,  which  moves  on  wheels  as  the  work 
proceeds. 

We  apprehend  it  is  commonly  supposed  that 
the  French  are  not  good  carpenters.  This  would 
be  quite  true,  applied  to  their  shoring  j and  the 
walls  of  the  Pavilion  de  Flore  must  be  less  ruin- 
ous than  they  seem  externally,  or  that  part  of  the 
Tuileries  would  not  now  stand,  pending  the  work 
of  rebuilding  that  portion  of  the  palace  which, 
with  much  other  work,  is  to  be  immediately  com- 
menced. That  carpentry  is  understood  on  the 
Continent  is  shown  by  the  timber  bridges  which 
are  so  common,  and  of  which  there  is  an  excellent 
specimen  in  a temporary  work  at  Cbarenton,  just 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Seine  and  Marne, 
south-east  of  Paris.  The  ingenieurs  des  Pouts  et 
Chaussees  are  a highly  educated  class  of  men, 
which  is  not  always  to  be  said  of  the  architects  of 
France  in  matters  of  construction.  Only  some, 
however,  of  the  recently-executed  bridges  over 
the  Seine  are  satisfactory  in  point  of  taste  : and 
the  Pont  des  Saiuts-Pi^res,  or  “ du  Carrousel,” 
seems  even  deficient  in  stability  or  strength, 
judging  from  what  is  felt  in  going  over  it  when 
there  are  carriages.  In  building  this  bridge  each 
arch  was  first  formed  in  timber,  and  on  that  the 
lengths  of  iron  were  fixed  and  bolted : so  that 
they  are  tubular,  excepting  that  the  centering 
still  remains  inclosed  within  the  iron.  Carpentry, 
generally,  is  being  displaced  by  the  use  of  iron. 
Enormous  quantities  of  rolled-iron  joists  are  sup- 
plied to  the  new  buildings. 


AN  ADDRESS  TO  BRITISH  SCULPTORS. 

On  the  occasion  mentioned  in  our  last,  when 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort,  at  the  Horticultural 
Society,  laid  before  a body  of  British  sculptors 
(nearly  forty  in  number)  a proposition,  the  gist  of 
which  we  gave,  his  Royal  Highness  made  an 
admirable  address,  which  was  listened  to  with 
great  pleasure  by  all  present.  After  the  interview, 
and  when  the  Prince  and  the  Fine  Arts  Committee 
had  retired.  Professor  Westmacott,  R.A.,  himself 
a member  of  the  committee,  remained,  and  ad- 
dressed the  sculptors  present.  First  congratu- 
lating them  upon  the  compliment  that  had  been 
paid  to  them  personally,  and  to  the  profession 
generally,  by  the  reception  that  had  been  given ; 
Mr.  Westmacott  said  ; — It  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  make  any  lengthened  remarks  on  the  admirable 
and  valuable  address  you  have  heard to-dayj  but  I 
may  say  that  no  one  of  the  large  number  of  artists 
present  can  have  been  otherwise  than  gratified  by 
the  interest  in  art  shown  by  his  Royal  Highness, 
and  impressed  with  the  soundness  and  good  sense 
of  the  observations  offered  in  that  address ; while, 
at  the  same  time,  all  mirst  have  felt  how  great  an 
opportunity  is  presented,  by  this  occasion,  for 
establishing  the  position  of'tho  true  artist,  and 
for  advancing  the  credit  of  sculpture  in  this 
country. 

I do  not  think  we  can  overrate  the  importance 
to  our  professiorrof  the  opening  that  this  meeting 
affords  us  for  placing  the  practice  of  sculptors  on 
some  sound  and  established  footing.  The  character 
and  position  of  the  true  sculptor  have  long  been 
misunderstood;  and  circumstances  haveoccasionally 
occurred,  owing  to  the  absence  of  united  action 
amongacknowlcdgedartists  quite  as  much  'as  to  the 


want  of  art-knowledge  in  the  public,  that  have 
led,  it  must  be  admitted,  to  serious  degradation 
in  the  character  of  a large  portion  of  the  art  pro- 
duced among  us  of  late  years.  The  irregularities 
and  abuses  that  have,  unfortunately,  occasioned 
this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  are  a legitimate 
subject  of  consideration  for  the  profession.  Tour 
meeting  here  in  so  large  a number  this  day  may, 
I have  fancied,  be  made  the  commencement  of  a 
new  and  important  era  in  the  destiny  both  of  the 
sculptor  and  of  his  art ; and  if,  on  due  reflection, 
you  can  agree  in  recognizing  the  causes  of  the 
evils  adverted  to,  it  may  be  possible,  by  consulta- 
tion, by  good  intention,  and  by  the  force  of 
union — without  which  it  will  be  vain  to  expect 
any  useful  result — to  supply  something  like  a 
remedy  for  the  abuses  complained  of.  One  object 
I have  bad,  in  taking  the  small  part  that  has 
fallen  to  me  in  procuring  for  the  sculptors  the 
honour  that  has  been  done  them,  is  to  assure 
them,  first,  of  their  recognition  as  regular  artists, 
holding  a high  and  responsible  position ; and  next, 
to  impress  upon  them  the  great  fact  that  they 
may  exercise,  if  they  choose  to  do  so,  an  important 
influence  upon  public  taste,  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  art  they  profess.  I say  departments, 
because  many  branches  of  the  art,  all  of  value  and 
importance  in  their  respective  classes  of  sculpture, 
are  comprehended  in  the  general  term.  But  such 
influence  can  only  be  established  and  maintained 
by  certain  conditions;  by  the  efficiency  of  the 
sculptors,  as  practical  artists ; by  the  claim  they 
may  establish  to  public  confidence,  as  competent 
and  j udicious  critics ; and,  give  me  leave  to  say, 
by  the  character  they  have  acquired,  or  may 
acquire,  among  their  brethren,  not  only  for  ability, 
but  for  generous,  upright,  and  honourable  conduct. 

It  has  appeared  to  me,  and  I take  the  liberty 
merely  to  state  to  you  my  own  impressions,  after 
much  reflection  upon  the  subject,  that  one  very 
efficient  means  of  improving  the  opportunity  now 
offered,  and  of  placing  the  whole  profession  in  a 
more  advantageous  and,  I will  say,  respectable 
position,  would  be  for  the  body  of  sculptors  to 
unite  in  establishing  some  few  simple  rules  for  the 
government  and  regulation  of  the  practice  of 
sculptors.  There  are  present  here  all  the  mate- 
rials for  doing  this  with  effect. 

Their  attention  should  be  turned,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  question  of  the  qualification  of 
artists ; an  essential  groundwork  for  securing 
public  respect  and  confidence  in  the  members  of 
the  profession. 

Next,  to  the  manner  in  which  employment 
should  be  sought  and  accepted  by  artists. 

In  this  very  important  subject  would  be  in- 
cluded, among  other  questions,  especially  that 
vexed  one  of  competition  for  the  execution  of 
public  and  private  works. 

Upon  this  I will  venture,  being  no  longer  a 
practising  member  of  the  profession,  to  say  a few 
words. 

The  dissatisfaction  felt  by  the  higher  class  of 
sculptors  with  the  present  practice,  with  reference 
to  public  and  national  employment,  seems  to 
render  it  imperative  upon  those  who  really  feel 
an  interest  in  the  character  of  national  art,  to 
take  a lead  in  this  movement,  and  to  endeavour 
to  propose  some  remedy  for  what  has  become  a 
matter  of  very  serious  importance  to  the  interests 
and  honour  of  our  art.  Any  combined  action  on 
their  part  must  not  be  considered  either  in  the 
light  of  an  assertion  of  their  comparative  su- 
periority over  other  sculptors,  or  to  push  the 
interests  of  the  few;  but  as  a movement  in  sup- 
porting the  character  of  art,  and  of  sculptors 
generally;  and  in  vindication  of  the  honour  and 
credit  of  the  country  in  the  production  of  public 
monuments  of  all  kinds. 

If  disparaging  remarks  are  made  upon  such 
works  when  exhibited,  it  is  but  a poor  satisfaction 
to  say  that  they  are  not  by  the  most  able  sculptors 
England  can  produce ; or  that  the  highest  talent  is 
not  called  into  play  when  such  works  are  re- 
quired ; and  yet,  this,  as  a general  rule,  is  the  fact. 
And  why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  not  the  best  talent 
employed  ? and  why  does  it  not  put  itself  forward, 
instead  of  allowing  all  the  chances  to  be  left,  as  is 
usually  the  case  in  competitions,  to  artists  of  an 
inferior  grade  ? The  chief  cause  of  it,  as  all  pro- 
fessional men  know,  is  the  want  of  system  and  of 
proper  management  in  all  competition  invitations, 
The  higher  class  of  sculptors  are  disinclined,  and 
who  can  blame  them,  to  subject  themselves  to  the 
judgment  of  ill-constructed  eveu  if  well-iuten- 
tloned  tribunals,  by  whom  their  merits  are  to  be 
decided?  This  is  a subject  on  which  I can  only 
briefly  touch;  hut  I believe  I am  correct  in  say- 
ing there  is  not  a sculptor  in  England,  whether 
he  has  been  favoured  or  not  favoured  in  this 
mode  of  getting  employment,  who  does  not  feel 


and  know  that, — whether  from  incapacity  in  the 
judges — self-elected,  and,  even  when  meaning 
well,  but  little  acquainted  with  the  commonest 
principles  of  art ; sometimes  from  intriguing  in  the 
tribunal  itself;  or  from  the  employment  of  in- 
direct and  often  very  unworthy  meiins  by  some  or 
other  of  the  candidates,  in  order  to  influence  the 
judges  in  their  favour, — competition,  as  at  pre- 
sent conducted,  affords  no  security  that  a work 
will  be  given  to  the  most  competent  artist. 

Ought  not  those  sculptors,  then,  who  think 
more  of  the  honour  of  their  art  than  of  their  per- 
sonal profits,  to  exert  themselves  to  discover  some 
means  to  assist  and  direct  the  public  taste,  in  the 
first  place,  and  to  insure,  if  possible,  not  only 
honest  but  just  decisions  in  matters  of  so  much  im- 
portance, not  merely  to  the  artist,  but  to  the  art- 
character  of  the  country  ? 

There  are  many  ways  of  effecting  improvement 
in  this  direction,  without  any  offence  to  really 
well-meaning  committees,  or  committing  any  pos- 
sible wrong  to  any  class  of  real  artists. 

I would  suggest,  with  great  deference, — for  I 
would  carefully  guard  myself  from  appearing  to 
dictate, — that  the  sculptors — a large  body  now — 
would  probably  find  a great  advantage  in  form- 
ing themselves  into  a society  or  guild,  to  which 
all  qualified  sculptors  should  be  eligible,  under 
easy  and  liberal  conditions. 

The  fact  of  a sculptor  being  a member  of  this 
body,  whatever  his  age  or  grade,  would  be  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  position  as  an  artist; 
giving  him,  in  all  respects,  equal  rights  and 
privileges  with  every  member  of  the  society. 
This  membership  would  in  itself  be  a kind  of 
guarantee  to  employers  of  a sculptor  being  a 
qualified  artist.  It  is  well  known  that,  when, 
competition  is  invited,  many  persons  send  in 
designs  whom  the  profession  cannot  recognize  as 
qualified  sculptors,  and  who  are  utterly  incap- 
able of  properly  carrying  out  any  large  work; 
even  if,  through  some  caprice  of  decision,  the 
small  trial  sketch  shall  obtain  the  suflrages  of 
the  judges.  Here  would  be  a simple  means  of 
testiug  ail  artist’s  capacity,  by  referring  to  the 
list  of  known  sculptors  to  see  if  the  execution  of 
the  design  could  safely  be  intrusted  to  the  candi- 
date. It  scarcely  can  be  imagined  that  any  real 
artist,  who  desires  to  see  his  art  honoured,  and 
its  practice  conducted  on  fair,  open,  and  liberal 
principle,  would  decline  to  receive  the  recogni- 
tion of  bis  brethren,  and  take  his  proper  position 
among  his  fellow-sculptors,  by  refusing  to  become 
a member  of  such  a body  as  would  thus  be  con- 
stituted. The  society  would  have  no  object  in 
this,  but  simply,  by  conferring  a degree  as  it  were, 
to  let  the  public  know,  on  all  occasions  when 
works  of  sculpture  are  called  for,  who  are  ac- 
knowledged by  the  profession  as  legitimate  and 
educated  artists,  as  distinguished  from  pretenders 
and  incompetent  practitioners.  Surely  no  real 
sculptor  could  shrink  with  propriety,  or  without 
subjecting  himself  to  invidious  reflection,  from 
an  associatesbip  which  should  secure  him  from 
being  confounded  with  unworthy  competitors  for 
fame  and  employment.  All  the  regulations  and 
objects  of  such  a society,  it  can  scarcely  be  neces- 
sary to  say,  should  be  based  upon  the  most  liberal 
and  generous  principles,  and  with  the  most  careful 
attention  to  the  interests  and  welfare  of  all.  No 
personal  or  jealous  elements  should  be  allowed  to 
affect  the  large  and  comprehensive  character  of 
such  an  institution.  An  organization  of  this 
kind  might,  I fancy,  tend  more  than  anything  to 
elevate  the  feeling  of  the  body  of  sculptors,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively ; and  this  again  would, 
there  can  bo  no  doubt,  act  also  on  the  character 
of  the  art.  It  might  require  time  for  its  develop- 
ment ; but  of  the  good  result  of  some  such  plan 
as  has  been  roughly  sketched,  I should  feel  no 
misgiving. 

In  conclusion,  I can  only  assure  you  that  I shall 
always  be  ready  and  happy  to  give  my  best  efforts 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  sculptors,  and  to 
co-operate  with  you  in  advancing  the  honour  of 
the  English  school. 


THE  GREAT  FIRE  IN  TOOLEY-STREET. 

Dtjeing  the  last  ten  days  the  number  of  fires 
which  have  taken  place  has  been  as  remarkable  as 
the  consequences  are  disastrous.  All,  however, 
have  been  eclipsed  by  the  terrible  conflagration 
which  lighted  London  on  Saturday  night  last. 
This  calamitous  event,  moreover,  has  suddenly 
deprived  us  of  one  of  our  most  useful  public 
servants, — a man  who  was  by  name  familiar  to  the 
whole  community,  and  who  for  many  years  past 
has  bravely  done  his  duty  iu  saving  life  and 
property. 

Within  a few  hundred  yards  of  the  spot  now 
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ravaged,  tHere  have  been  more  frequent  and 
more  extensive  fires  than  are  known  in  connec- 
tion with  any  other  spot  in  Loudon  in  modern 
times.  On  one  occasion  the  venerable  church  of 
St.  Saviour’s  was  partially  destroyed  by  the  firing 
of  the  neighbouring  wharfs;  and  several  times  since 
it  has  been  placed  in  great  jeopardy.  Vast  quan- 
tities of  various  articles  of  human  food,  and  an 
extent  of  other  property  which  cannot  readily  be 
calculated,  have  been  consumed  in  this  locality 
during  the  past  half-century.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion the  loss  has  been  estimated  at  two  millions 
sterling;  an  amount  probably  not  exaggerated; 
and  which,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent.,  would 
represent  an  annual  income  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds. 

Several  points  in  connection  with  the  fire  seem 
to  demand  inquiry. 

Ist.  The  fire  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  at 
half-past  four'  in  the  afternoon  : intelligence  of  the 
outbreak  reached  the  head-quarters  of  the  Brigade 
in  Watling-street,  at  ten  minutes  to  five.  In 
these  days  of  the  electric  telegraph,  even  twenty 
minutes  seem  to  be  a long  time  to  spend  in 
sending  intelligence  between  Tooley-street  and 
Watling-street. 

Are  the  telegraphic  arrangements  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fire-engine  stations  sufficient  ? 

2nd.  It  is  w'ell  known  that  when  the  news 
reached  Watling-street  there  would  be  little 
delay  in  sending  oif  the  engines  and  driving  them 
to  the  place  required  j nor  would  Mr.  Braidwood 
lose  any  time  as  the  engines  arrived  one  after  the 
other  in  placing  them  in  the  best  positions;  but 
even  on  the  arrival  of  the  engines  the  fire  had 
made  considerable  head.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
workmen,  on  discovering  the  fire,  entered  the 
place  with  buckets  of  water ; but  the  smoke  was 
so  dense  and  sufibcathig  that  they  were  compelled 
to  retreat.  One  man,  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
succeeded  in  getting  a view  of  the  seeming  origin 
of  the  fire,  which  was  confined  to  so  small  a 
space  that  it  is  thought  the  man  could  have  extin- 
guished it  but  for  the  density  of  the  smoke. 
On  this  point  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  at 
Maudslay  & Field’s,  the  engineers,  and  at  the 
General  Post-office,  there  are  ranges  of  water- 
pipes  passing  through  all  parts  of  the  premises: 
there  are  besides  buckets  and  hose  in  sufficient 
quantities  provided.  At  Hatfield  House,  which 
was  some  years  ago  partly  destroyed  by  fire,  simi- 
lar precautions  have  been  taken ; and  on  the  top 
of  the  mansion  there  are  immense  tanks  of  water 
always  ready  for  use.  Prompt  means  at  liand  in 
the  Tooley-street  warehouse  might  have  extin- 
guished the  fire  at  the  commencement.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  there  ii'ere  such  means,  but 
that  they  were  overlooked. 

3rd.  On  the  arrival  of  the  brigade  they  were 
surprised  to  find  smoke  proceeding  from  the  cen- 
tral building,  which  has  only  recently  been 
erected,  and  which  adjoined  the  warehouse  in 
which  the  fire  at  first  took  place : it  was  then 
ascertained  that  the  workpeople  had  made  the 
fatal  omission  of  not  closing  the  various  doors 
which  communicated  with  the  several  floors 
throughout  the  range.  Mr.  Braidwood  at  once 
foretold  the  danger  of  the  fire;  and — • 

4th.  A large  number  of  land  engines  had  taken 
up  their  position  in  Tooley-street,  and  were 
prepared  for  action ; " but,”  says  a newspaper 
report,  and  this  is  confirmed  in  other  ways, 
"the  firemen  being  unable  to  obtain  a sufficient 
supplg  from  the  mains,  most  of  them  stood  idle 
for  an  hour  and  a half  before  water  was  obtain- 
able from  the  plugs ; and,  at  nearly  all  the  large 
fires  which  have  occurred  in  this  locality,  there 
has  been  the  same  inadequate  supply  of  water.” 
Such  neglect  as  this  calls  for  the  most  careful 
and  immediate  inquiry ; for  it  may  be  chiefly 
owing  to  this  cause  that  by  six  o’clock  the  flames 
were  bursting  from  all  parts,  and  had  assumed 
such  au  ascendancy  that  it  was  beyond  the  power 
of  man  to  prevent  the  entire  destruction  of 
Cotton’s  Wharf,  and  the  spread  of  the  fire  in 
other  directions. 

It  was  soon  after  this  that  Mr.  Braidwood  met 
his  death,  by  the  falling  of  one  of  the  external 
walls,  while  kindly  encouraging  a party  of  his  men. 
At  this  time  the  scene  which  was  presented  from 
several  points  was  grand  and  terrible  beyond  ex- 
pression. The  roaring  of  the  fire  was  tremendous  ; 
and  above  all  were  heard  loud  reports,  and  crashes 
of  the  falling  floors  and  the  valuable  materials  with 
which  they  were  loaded.  Besides,  there  were  the 
cheering  of  the  firemen  and  those  engaged  in  the 
working  of  the  engines ; and,  from  all  points,  the 
murmur  of  the  immense  multitude,  which  occupied 
every  available  point  except  that  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  fire.  But  the  incidents  and  pro- 
gress of  this  conflagration  have  been  so  well 
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described  in  other  journals,  that  we  will  confine 
our  remarks  to  points  which  have  a practical 
bearing ; and  note  that  Mr.  Scovell’s  wharf  was 
not  long  ago  au  immense  pile  of  timber  ware- 
houses, which  was  rebuilt  in  1857  at  a great  cost. 
The  warehouses  were  seven  stories  high,  including 
the  cellars;  each  being  filled  with  hops,  jute, 
pepper,  teas,  coffees,  oils,  tallows,  and  almost 
every  description  of  merchandise,  besides  <a  large 
quantity  of  sulphur  and  saltpetre;  and,  it  is  sus- 
pected by  some,  gunpowder.  Warehouse  after 
warehouse  rapidly  caught  fire,  and  molten  tallow 
and  hot  oil  flowed  into  the  streets,  and  ran  blazing 
into  the  Thames.  It  was,  in  this  scene  of  terror,  a 
noble  sight  to  w'itness  the  exertions  of  the  firemen — 
their  wonderful  exertions  and  seeming  disregard 
of  all  danger. 

It  appears  that  the  fire  was  at  first  discovered 
amongst  a quantity  of  jute,  which  it  is  said  was 
somewhat  damaged.  In  the  official  report,  it  is 
mentioned  that  certain  of  the  warehouses  con- 
tained tallow,  jute,  cotton,  and  rice.  In  the 
absence  of  other  known  cause,  we  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  ascribing  it  to  spontaneous  combus- 
tion ; and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  during  the 
ten  days  or  a fortnight  daring  which  so  many 
fires  have  taken  place,  the  air  has  been  much 
charged  with  electricity. 

In  Manchester,  exactly  a week  before,  a fire  oc- 
curred on  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Parr,  Curtis,  & 
Madely,  when  damage  was  done  to  the  extent  of 
between lOOjOOOZ.  and  120, 000^.;  and  no  fewer  than 
1,780  workpeople  were  thrown  out  of  employment. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  self-acting  mule 
manufactory  in  the  kingdom.  The  buildings 
covered  an  area  of  10,000  square  yards.  In  parts 
the  building  was  eight  stories  high  : there  were  a 
joiner’s  and  other  workshops  four  stories  high, 
moulding  shops,  &c.  The  floors  of  the  various 
stories  were  saturated  with  oil;  and,  in  the  joiners’ 
shops,  there  was  a large  quantity  of  very  inflam- 
mable materials.  In  the  various  rooms  of  the 
building  destroyed  there  were  300  tons  of  metal, 
being  used  for  the  processes  of  mamrfiicture  j and 
it  is  supposed  that  the  stationary  machinery  was 
not  of  less  weight.  In  this  instance  the  alarm 
was  given  about  a quarter  to  six  o’clock  on  the 
Saturday  night:  by  eight  the  whole  premises  were 
in  a blaze : the  floors  fell  one  after  the  other  with 
great  crashes:  some  of  the  walls  also  fell;  and 
before  twelve  o’clock  this  great  manufactory  was 
reduced  to  a mass  of  smoking  ruins. 

When  thinking  of  the  destruction  of  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  property  which  is  yearly  in  this 
country  occasioned  by  lire ; and,  what  is  of  even 
greater  value,  the  large  loss  of  life ; it  seems  sur- 
prising, in  this  age  of  advanced  science,  that  means 
are  not  taken  to  prevent  the  erection  of  buildings 
which  are  so  frail  in  a contest  with  the  devouring 
element.  Since  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire  of 
1666,  the  construction  of  party-walls  between 
buildings  has,  to  a considerable  extent,  prevented 
tho  spread  of  fires;  and  it  is  owing  in  a great 
measm’e  to  the  absence  of  walls  in  ware- 
houses, that  fire,  when  it  occurs  in  one  of  them, 
is  usually  so  disastrous.  If,  in  the  case  of 
Cotton’s  wharf,  the  iron  doors  of  communication 
had  been  kept  properly  closed,  it  is  probable 
that,  with  a good  water  supply,  the  engines 
of  the  brigade  would  have  soon  vanquished  the 
fixe. 

The  storing  of  warehouses — without  systematic 
arrangement — with  the  most  inflammable  mate- 
rials, which  are  calculated  to  encourage  the  spon- 
taneous creation  of  fire,  and  the  introductiou,  in 
the  midst  of  dense  population,  of  immense  quan- 
tities of  saltpetre,  sulphur,  in  some  instances  gun- 
powder, naphtha,  spirit  of  turpentine,  and  such- 
like dangerous  matters,  are  practices  requiring 
stringent  preventive  measures;  and  if  even  these 
be  taken,  we  require  on  all  large  premises  the  means 
at  hand,  such  as  are  ready  at  the  Post-office  and 
elsewhere,  to  arrest  fire  ere  it  becomes  formidable. 
The  workmen  in  manufactories,  spinning-mills, 
&c.,  should  be  drilled  into  the  use  of  apparatus; 
and  a means  of  rapid  communication  established 
with  those  men  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
works.  Besides,  we  want  a better  class  of  watch- 
meii,--80me  who  understand  the  nature  of  fires  : if 
this  had  been  the  case  at  Cotton’s  Wharf,  the  first 
thing  which  would  have  been  done  on  the  alarm 
of  fire  being  raised  would  h.ave  been  to  close  the 
doors  of  communication.  We  trust  that  out  of 
this  calamity,  great  as  it  is,  good  may  arise; 
and  that  the  teaching  of  this  formidable  fire  may 
lead  to  the  introduction  of  means  which  may  pre- 
vent the  frequent  occurrence  of  such  disasters. 
It  is  not  only  in  warehouses  that  we  need  change 
in  this  respect;  but,  in  the  dwellings  of  nearly 
every  description  provided  for  the  multitude, 
danger  from  fire  requires  to  be  lessened. 
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WHAT  MAY  BE  LEAKNT  FROM  THE 
FIRE. 

The  awful  conflagration  which  took  place  on 
Saturday,  in  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  will 
doubtless  have  the  eftect  of  calling  peculiar  atten- 
tion to  warehouse  property  from  the  numerous 
companies  and  persons  w'ho  will  he  sufferers 
by  it. 

There  are  destroyed  about  three  acres  of  ware- 
houses, with  about  one-eighth  of  a mile  of  river 
frontage,  including  some  of  the  largest  and  best- 
built  wharfs  in  London,  and  involving  a loss 
which  probably  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  put  at 
say  2,000, OOO;.  for  the  contents,  and  200,OOOZ. 
for  the  buildings. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  these  buildings  have 
been  erected  since  I was  appointed  district  sur- 
veyor in  1842,  and  I believe  that  every  rule  of 
the  three  successive  Building  Acts  has  been 
strictly  complied  with,  except  in  the  case  of 
Hay’s^  Wharf,  in  which  the  magistrate  allowed 
the  division  into  compartments  by  party  arches 
(instead  of  walls),  on  cast-iron  girders  and 
stanchions,  which  have  not  only  fallen  themselves, 
but  have  assisted,  doubtless,  by  their  thrust  when 
the  tie-rods  became  red-hot,  to  throw  down  the 
party  walls  also.  Now,  the  inference  naturally 
drawn  from  the  extent  of  this  conflagration, 
where,  with  this  exception  there  were  all  the 
party  walls  and  iron  doors  required  by  the  Build- 
ing Act,  is,  that  the  Act  is  insufficient  for  the  pre- 
vention of  large  fires.  This  is  to  some  extent 
just,  and  perhaps  in  this  instance  almost  all  of  the 
building  defects  of  the  various  Building  Acts  may 
be  illustrated.  Probably  it  will  he  of  use  to  put 
them  on  record,  for  the  purpose  both  of  showing 
what  should  be  aimed  at  in  any  new  bill,  and  in 
the  meantime  of  calling  the  attention  of  wharf- 
ingers and  warehousemen  to  defects,  mauy  of 
which  they  may  obviate  for  their  own  benefit. 

1.  The  last  two  Building  Acts,  through  their 
defective  application  to  buildings  erected  under 
preceding  Acts,  have  allowed  any  new  building  to 
be  erected  freely  communicating  with  several 
already  built  buildings,  thus  forming  an  extensive 
group  of  connected  buildings,  where,j3efore  this, 
all  were  properly  and  securely  divided  by  party 
walls. 

2.  In  the  case  of  a building  (Beal’s  Wharf), 
which  is  fortunately  only  scorched,  and  which 
contains  a million  and  a quarter  cubic  feet  with- 
out fireproof  divisions,  it  was  admitted  to  be  con- 
trary to  both  the  late  Act,  under  which  it  was 
begun,  and  the  present  one,  under  which  it  was 
completed;  but  owing  to  the  defective  legal  pro- 
visions of  the  present  Act,  as  the  magistrate  said, 
“ it  slipped  in  between  the  two  Acts.”  The  above 
two  defects  very  extensively  operate  against  tho 
efficiency  of  a new  Act  superseding  a former  one, 
and  should  be  carefully  guarded  against,  as  in 
these  respects  each  new  Act  has,  I believe,  created 
more  mischief  than  it  has  done  good. 

3.  Another  defect  exists  in  the  case  of  several 
new  buildings,  where  they  were  not  allowed  by 
the  Act  to  be  enlarged  without  a proper  separa- 
tion of  the  addition  from  the  former  buildings  by 
party-walls,  in  its  permitting  the  addition  to  be 
built  within,  say  6 inches  from  the  former  build- 
ing, thus  communicating  fire  as  readily  as  if  it 
had  been  connected,  though  nominally  detached. 

4.  The  case  above  mentioned  of  Hay’s  Wharf,  as 
decided  by  the  magistrate,  has  been,  and,  I 
hope,  permanently,  reversed  by  that  of  another 
magistrate,  which  reversal  is  likely  now  to  be 
generally  acquiesced  in;  but  the  confusion  of 
language  in  the  27th  and  other  sections  of  tho 
Act  ought  to  be  remedied,  or  it  may  give  rise  to 
further  litigation  in  cases  where  the  interest  of 
individuals  may  make  it  worth  their  while  again 
to  try  the  question. 

5.  The  main  structural  cause,  however,  of  the 
spread  of  the  fire,  in  this  instance,  is  to  be  looked 
for  in  the  number  of  windows  in  the  several  build- 
ings, and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  placed 
without  protection  from  fire. 

There  are  three  alleys,  about  30  feet  wide  on  an 
average,  running  from  Tooley-street  northw'ard 
towards  the  river,  and  dividing  the  warehouses 
into  ranges  of  buildings  having  their  windows  and 
loophole  doors  opening  into  these  alleys  on  oppo- 
site sides,  and  at  the  north  end  of  them.  Ic  is 
through  these  that  fire  has  most  readily  commu- 
nicated from  one  building  to  another;  and  as  any 
particular  building  in  one  of  these  ranges  is  gene- 
rally opposite  part  of  two  others  in  the  opposite 
range ; after  it  has  taken  fire  from  one  of  tho 
opposite  buildings,  it  has  communicated  it  to  tho 
other  opposite  building,  and  thus  the  fire  has  pro- 
ceeded till  it  has  communicated  throughout  both 
ranges ; whereas  if  there  had  been  only  one  range 
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the  fire  might  have  been  confined  by  the  party 
walla  to  one  building. 

I would  suggest  in  such  cases,  hi  a future  Act, 
the  provision  of  external  wrought  iron  shutters 
when  the  windows  are  opposite  to,  and  within  a 
certain  distance  of,  one  another.  The  easiest  and 
best  methods  appear  to  me  to  be  either  to  hang 
them  on  centres  just  above  the  cill,  so  as  to  open 
and  shut  vertically,  between  side  cheeks  of  the 
same  material,  and  so  as  to  be  easily  opened  and 
shut  by  a chain  from  the  inside ; or  else  to  fix 
wTOught-ironlouvres.say  froml2  inches  tol8  inches 
wide,  made  to  close  from  the  inside,  and  of  course 
the  reverse  way  from  iveather  louvres,  so  as  to 
admit  the  light.  Or  another  partial  protection 
would  be  a fixed  wrought-iron  hopper  to  the 
outside  of  each  window’.  Probably  a notice  in 
your  pages  may  call  to  it  the  attention  now  of 
wharfingers  and  warehousemen,  and  lead  many 
of  them  to  secure  their  windows  by  these  or 
similar  means. 

G.  The  wrought-iron  doors  usually  provided  to 
openings  in  party-walls,  though  in  accordance 
with  the  Act,  are  inefficient.  They  are  required 
to  be  i-inch  thick  in  the  panel,  but  what  the  stiles 
and  rails  are  to  be  in  substance  is  not  specified. 
The  common  method  now  is  to  rivet  the  rails  to 
a w’rought-iron  plate  or  plates;  but  the  rivets, 
when  hot,  are  of  course  useless,  and  the  plate 
buckles  and  twists,  and  no  longer  closes  the  open- 
ing. Again,  the  method  of  hanging  is  faulty; 
the  hinges  (if  hung  to  the  jambs)  or  the  axles  of 
the  rollers  (if  hung  to  slide  sideways),  give  way  to 
the  heat,  and  the  door,  owing  to  its  heavy  weight, 
falls  down.  With  reference  to  the  fault  of 
riveting,  I would  suggest  (in  deference,  however, 
to  what  perhaps  a practical  worker  in  iron  might 
propose  as  more  efficient),  whether  ib  wovdd  not 
be  better  to  make  the  doors  with  panels  let  into 
grooves  in  thicker  vails  and  stiles,  properly  welded 
together.  One  such  door  is  standing  now  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  fire.  With  regard  to  the 
hanging,  efficiency  might  he  obtained  by  fixing  a 
wrought-iron  cill,  say  3 or  4 inches  wide,  on  which 
the  door  w'ould  rest  if  the  hinge  or  rollers  gave 
way;  but  I think  the  slidiug-doors  are  better 
than  hinged  ones,  as  allowing  more  room  for 
cijuable  expansion  in  the  beat,  without  being  con- 
fined in  a frame,  which  is  not  required.  All 
jambs,  heads,  and  cills  too,  are  much  better  of 
brick,  as  usually  now  adopted,  than  of  stone, 
which  is  also  allowed  by  the  Act.  Much  mischief 
arises  from  the  use  in  such  cases  of  stone,  which 
becomes  calcined  by  the  heat.  I would  also  inci- 
dentally observe  that  common  stock  or  even  place 
bricks  are  better  for  walls  and  arches  which  are  to 
resist  fire  than  any  kind  of  compressed,  perforated, 
or  hollow  bricks,  which  are  sometimes  used,  and 
which  are  liable  to  fly  or  flush  ofT  in  extreme  heat. 

7.  In  speaking  of  the  inutility,  and  even  dan- 
ger of  attempting  to  make  fireproof  divisions  by 
arches  on  iron  girders,  I would,  however,  strongly 
urge  that,  as  far  ns  possible,  all  well-holes  for 
stairs  through  the  various  floors  of  a warehouse 
should  be  discontinued,  and  that  separate  stone 
staircases  between  brick  walls,  for  communication 
to  the  several  floors,  be  substituted.  If  the  floors 
shotild  then  be  pugged,  or,  as  I have  seen  done 
effectually  by  Alderman  Humphrey,  filled  in  be- 
tween the  joists  with  slates,  covered  with  mortar, 
I believe  that,  in  almost  every  case,  the  fire  would 
he  confined  to  the  story  of  the  compartment  in 
which  it  originated. 

These  observations  may  appear  commonplace; 
hut  I offer  them  because,  for  that  reason,  they 
are  the  more  likely  to  be  practical;  and,  with  the 
aid  of  more  careful  regulations  as  to  stowage  of 
different  classes  of  goods,  and  such  other  precau- 
tions as  will  probably  be  now  devised,  might 
assist  in  obtaining  for  London  perfect  immunity 
from  extensive  fires,  except  in  buildings  such  as 
railway  stations  (which  are  exempted  from  the 
control  of  the  Building  Act),  and  the  surrounding 
houses,  where,  in  case  of  fire,  a still  more  awful 
calamity  than  the  present  one  is  almost  certain  to 
arise, — such,  indeed,  as  would  have  been  more 
than  possible  in  this  instance,  with  regard  to  the 
London  Bridge  Termini,  if  the  wind  had  been 
ill  a northern  quarter.  R.  Hesketu. 


THE  DESTRUCTIVE  CHARACTER  OF 
FRENCH  RESTORATION. 

CoNTiaui^G- the  discussion  of  this  subject  re- 
ported in  our'  last,*  Mr.  Street,  followiug  Mr. 
Ruskin,  said  he  feared  that  the  debate  was  likely 
to  languish,  from  all  the  speakers  being  on  the 
same  side;  for  even  Mr.  Ruskin,  while  intending 
to  differ  from  Mr.  Parker,  had  really  confirmed 
him.  His  own  opinion,  he  confessed,  quite  coin- 


cided with  that  of  the  previous  speakers.  He  did 
not  think  they  had  any  right  whatever  to  assume 
to  themselves  the  authority  of  making  a formal 
protest  against  the  manner  in  which  restorations 
were  being  carried  out  in  France.  It  became  them 
rather  to  look  first  at  home,  and  see  whether 
their  own  work  of  the  same  kind  was  everything 
that  it  ought  to  he ; for  he  was  clearly  of  opinion 
that  damage  done  to  English  buildings  during 
their  restoration  was  at  least  as  great  as  that 
which  they  were  deploring  in  France.  There  was, 
however,  this  difference  between  the  two  cases; 
that  the  damage  done  to  French  buildings  had 
often  touched  that  which  was  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  inheritance  we  had  received  from 
remote  times, — that  exquisite  sculpture  which  was 
so  universally  admired,  and  which  the  French  had 
not  in  general  treated  as  they  should.  He  must 
say,  ou  the  other  baud,  that  he  thought  Mr.  Rub- 
kin  bad  taken  too  gloomy  a view  of  the  question ; 
for  there  were  still  many  examples  that  would 
enable  him  satisfactorily  to  complete  the  work 
which  be  told  them  he  had  been  desirous  to  pre- 
pare. They  were  most  anxious  that  the  architec- 
tural history  of  the  thirteenth  century  should  be 
written  ; and  ten-fold  more  so  now  that  they  had 
heard  of  its  having  been  contemplated  by  Mr. 
Ruskin.  It  was  a history  which  many  of  them 
wished  to  see,  and  which  would  certainly  be  as  in- 
teresting as  it  was  instructive.  As  regarded  the 
question  immediately  under  discussion,  bethought 
it  would  be  better  advice  that  they  should  first 
understand  what  ought  to  be  attempted  in  English 
restoration  instead  of  supporting  the  committee 
in  any  course  of  remonstrance,  however  gentle. 

The  Chairman. — We  have  no  such  intention. 
We  have  memorialized  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  there  we  have  let  the  matter  rest. 

Mr.  Street  was  very  happy  to  hear  that  state- 
ment; and  he  would  now  proceed  to  say  a few 
words  more  about  restoration.  He  hoped  they 
were  all  agreed  that  they  ought  to  be  as  conser- 
vative as  possible  in  their  restorations.  He  thought 
he  saw  an  eminent  destructive  before  him ; and  if 
so,  he  could  argue  the  case  with  him.  For  him- 
self he  confessed  he  was  not  in  favour  of  sharp 
angles  and  arrises,  or  of  clean  surfaces  inside  and 
out.  It  w.ns  a curious  fact  that  in  English  resto- 
rations three-fourths  of  the  mischief  that  was 
done  arose  from  the  attempt  to  make  the  inside  of 
the  edifice  look  cheerful.  Almost  every  old  build- 
ing when  cleaned  disclosed  some  trace  of  colour  on 
its  walls  ; and  these  being  carefully  removed,  they 
had,  instead  of  the  early  building,  one  in  u Inch  all 
real  interest  was  lost.  That  was  no  doubt  the 
case  to  some  extent  in  the  French  restorations ; 
but  what  Mr.  Parker  said  was  quite  true,  that  the 
Government  did  take  an  interest  in  the  work,  and 
did  endeavour  to  prevent  ignorant  restorations ; 
and,  under  the  intelligent  supervision  of  M. 
Le  Due,  ho  did  think  we  should  escape  a great 
deal  of  that  mischief  they  were  now  despairing  of. 
In  France,  three-fourths  of  the  damage  was 
generally  done  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
architect  at  all.  Ills  work  was  commonly  the 
designing  of  new  buildings;  and  an  old  one  was 
not  an  object  of  particular  interest  to  a man 
under  him,  when  his  employer  was  out  of  sight. 
An  English  workman  was  almost  as  bad  as  a 
French  workman  if  he  were  left ; for,  on  their 
return,  they  would  probably  find  that  he  had 
destroyed  some  great  feature  of  the  building,  a 
fine  piece  of  sculpture,  or  a moulding.  It,  there- 
fore, not  unfrequently  happened  that  the  architect 
was  not  the  responsible  person.  No  doubt  a great 
deal  depended  upon  the  method  of  restoration 
that  was  pursued ; whether  by  buttressing,  tying 
with  iron  rods,  or  using  timber  struts  under  the 
porches  and  other  parts,  as  at  Chartres.  He  could 
not  entirely  concur  with  Mr.  Ruskin  in  the  view 
he  had  expressed  of  the  architects  of  the  thir- 
teenth-century restoration.  They  loved  old  work, 
and  took  an  excessive  pleasure  in  all  they  did; 
but  he  did  not  think  that  they  ever  destroyed  old 
work  for  the  mere  purpose  of  making  it  look 
cheerful.  It  was  a rare  thing  to  find  old  work 
which  had  been  touched  merely  for  the  sake  of 
cleaning  it.  One  of  the  greatest  delights  he  took 
in  looking  upon  an  old  restoration  arose  out  of  its 
historical  interest.  They  must  remember,  how- 
ever, that,  while  vve  had  restored  our  own  churches 
ourselves,  the  restoration  of  large  buildings  in 
France  had  been  done  by  the  Government,  while 
smaller  buildings  had  been  left  completely  un- 
touched. There  were  districts  in  which  buildings 
were  not  registered  as  historical  monuments,  and 
those  were  untouched,  lie  was  sorry  to  say  that 
great  apathy  existed  with  reference  to  these 
buildings,  which  were  thus  suffered  to  go  to  decay. 
Here  he  would  do  an  act  «f  merited  justice,  how- 
ever, to  the  priest  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Chdlons-sur- 
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Marne;  who,  having  an  architectural  taste  himself, 
saw  every  bit  of  cleaning  done  with  his  own  eyes. 
He  should,  therefore  deprecate  any  resolution  or 
expression  of  opinion  going  forth  from  that  meet- 
ing, that  they  in  England  were  prepared  to  con- 
demn the  restorations  now  going  on  in  France; 
for,  though  he  did  not  like  to  see  those  noble 
cathedrals  and  churches  bristling  with  scaffolding, 
he  did  not  think  it  would  be  becoming  in  them  to 
offer  any  such  remonstrance. 

Mr.  Neale  said  he  quite  agreed  with  Mr,  Parker 
that  the  French  clergy  were  as  anxious  about  their 
churches  as  they  in  England  were.  Only  two 
years  ago  he  was  at  that  noble  church,  La  Chaise 
Dieu,  where  he  was  greatly  struck  with  the  tapestry, 
which  was  a most  wonderful  piece  of  needle-work. 
Well,  the  priest  of  this  church  made  every  effort 
to  have  it  registered  as  an  historical  monument, 
but  in  vain.  He  could  name  many  other  instances 
where  the  priests  were  willing  and  anxious  to 
have  their  churches  restored ; but,  being  too  poor 
to  have  the  work  done  themselves  with  the  means 
at  their  disposal,  and  the  Government  only  inter- 
fering in  cases  where  the  building  was  registered 
as  an  historical  monument,  the  work  was  thrown 
back  upon  their  own  hands,  and  so  remained 
unexecuted.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Ruskin,  that  ib 
was  only  too  common,  and  always  very  provoking, 
to  find  the  richest  specimens  of  old  French  cathe- 
dral architecture  blocked  up  with  scaffolding. 
Last  year  he  found  Amiens  Cathedral  so  blocked 
up,  and  also  the  west  end  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Chartres,  and  the  eastern  end  of  those  at  Le  Mans 
and  Laval.  At  Nimtes,  he  foiuid  the  fine  church 
there  similarly  blocked  ;ip  ; and  also  two  or  three 
of  the  finest  churches  of  Brittany,  either  in  their 
choirs  or  at  their  western  ends.  One  important 
church  between  Evreux  and  Le  Mans  was  com- 
pletely blocked  up  with  scaffolding,  both  inside 
and  out.  But  he  did  believe  that  the  priests 
in  France  were  extremely  willing  to  do  the  best 
they  could  with  the  comparatively  limited  means 
and  power  they  could  command ; and  he  should  be 
exceedingly  sorry  to  come  to  a resolution  that  might 
even  appear  to  cast  a slur  upon  them. 

Mr.  Scott  said  he  should  not  presume  to  criticise 
the  view  expressed  by  Mr.  Ruskin ; but  he  must 
say  he  fully  concurred  in  the  remarks  made  by 
Mr.  Street.  As  to  the  propriety  of  their  not 
passing  a resolution,  which  might  get  into  the 
hands  of  the  leading  French  architects,  and  do 
great  mischief;  he  was  quite  of  opinion  that  ib 
would  be  most  unbecoming  in  them  to  pass  one. 
If  he  were  called  upon  to  propose  a resolution,  bis 
reply  would  be,  “Let  him  who  is  without  sin  cast 
the  first  stone.”  Though  they  certainly  bad  a 
most  interesting  object  before  them,  it  was  one  of 
extreme  difficulty  of  attainment.  If  they  could  lay 
down  a principle,  they  would  often  find  it  impossi- 
ble to  carry  it  out.  It  would  frequently  happen 
that  a building  was  so  frightfully  rotten, — its 
stones  so  rotten,  that  they  gave  w'ay  almost  imme- 
diately upon  being  touched.  If  that  were  not  the 
case — and,  happily,  it  was  only  exceptional — they 
would  probably  find  that  the  clerks  of  the  works, 
or  the  builders,  were  determined  to  enter  into 
a combination  to  frustrate  their  purpose.  He 
happened  the  other  day  to  be  sent  for  to  a 
church  in  Bedfordshire,  to  enlarge  it ; and 
though  he  necessarily  had  to  disturb  many  parts, 
he  endeavoured  to  preserve  what  he  could 
consistently  with  the  due  execution  of  the  works, 
and  the  demands  that  were  made  upon  him.  The 
builder,  however,  as  he  was  sure,  unintentionally 
destroyed  one  of  the  most  interesting  things  he 
wished  to  preserve.  He  was  sent  for  for  two 
reasons  ; first,  because  the  Archajological  Society 
of  the  district  very  properly  protested  against 
that  destruction;  and  secondly,  because  the  parish 
protested  against  his  destroying  anything  but  the 
tower.  They  would  not  employ  the  clerk  of  the 
works,  but  the  builder  he  found  to  be  inveterate 
against  anything  in  the  way  of  preservation.  It 
was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  could  get  him 
to  prop  up  the  arches,  and  that  was  a feeling  ho 
met  with  continually.  In  fact,  they  found  them- 
selves generally  placed  in  a position  of  extra- 
ordinary perplexity.  They  did  not  know  what  to 
do  themselves : they  could  not  do  it  if  they’ did;  and 
those  who  wore  under  them  would  not  assist  them. 
As  to  French  architects,  he  thought  they  were 
open  to  some  charges, — not  more  than  they  them- 
selves were.  They  were  certainly  too  fond  of 
smartening  up  their  work;  and,  having  almost 
unlimited  funds  at  their  disposal,  they  proceeded 
ou  the  principle  of  renewing  stones  that  were  only 
slightly  decayed,  and  sculpture  that  was  only  in  a 
small  degree  impaired.  If  they  were  to  assume 
any  right  of  remonstrance  at  all,  it  could  only  be 
in  the  course  of  friendly  conversation ; for,  if  they 
attempted  to  do  that  publicly,  they  would  he 
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certaia  to  meet  with  unpleasant  repvisals.  In  the 
restorations  at  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  and  the 
arcadings  connected  with  it,  that  was  notably  the 
case;  for  he  had  found  some  of  the  original 
capitals  in  the  H6tel  Cluny  almost  as  good  as  new. 
In  general,  he  found  that  for  some  little  fault  as 
to  colour,  figure,  or  expression,  the  originals  had 
been  condemned,  and  new  objects  substituted.  At 
the  Hotel  Cluny  he  met  with  specimens  of  some 
of  the  most  delightfully  tender  art  that  could 
well  be  imagined;  and  he  felt  quite  confident  that 
it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  any  but  the 
men  who  executed  them  originally  to  execute 
them  as  they  were,  and  to  express  the  same  sort 
of  feeling.  A copy  of  the  original  should  express 
all  the  feeling  it  possessed;  but,  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  substitution  had  been  needlessly 
effected,  it  was  certain  to  be  devoid  of  it.  It  was 
in  that  respect,  as  he  conceived,  the  French  archi- 
tects were  mostly  in  error — their  needlessly  ruin- 
ing fine  sculpture ; — and,  if  they  could  remonstrate 
against  that  as  often  as  they  had  their  oppor- 
tunity, they  might  be  doing  good  : but  they  would 
be  doing  still  more  good  if  they  carefully  avoided 
the  commission  of  similar  faults  themselves. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Webb  said  that,  having  spoken  of 
Mr.  Hussey,  he  would  now  try. to  make  a short 
explanation  respecting  Mr.  Butterfield.  That  gen- 
tleman had  assured  him  that  no  one  could  love  or 
respect  the  buildings  at  Merton  more  than  he  did. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  college  to 
enlarge  it ; and  the  only  way  in  which  that  could 
be  done  was  to  take  the  L part  of  the  library  and 
turn  it  the  other  way.  He  observed  in  reply  that 
he  did  not  think  the  change  would  be  an  improve- 
ment; but  Mr.  Butterfield  insisted  upon  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  views,  which  be  considered  to  be  of 
a nature  so  imperative,  that  the  most  sacred  asso- 
ciations of  the  place  must  yield  to  them. 

Mr.  White  said  it  had  struck  him  whether, 
instead  of  a remonstrance,  mutual  discussion  be- 
tween the  parties  interested  in  restorations  in  the 
two  countries  could  not  be  invited,  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  preserving  monuments  of  art.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  that  might  be  done  without 
offending  the  susceptibilities  of  their  neighbours, 
and  with  benefit  perhaps  to  both  parties. 

The  Chairman  said  he  thought  they  must  all 
feci  that  their  debate  that  evening  bad  been  most 
instructive.  They  had  no  intention  of  submitting 
any  resolution  on  the  subject  that  evening.  They 
had  confined  themselves  to  an  expression  of 'their 
opinions  in  the  memorial  which  they  bad  ad- 
dressed to  the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  to 
be  made  use  of  by  that  body,  or  not  to  be  made 
use  of,  as  it  might  think  fit.  What  they  had  de- 
sired to  do  was  to  obtain  a debate  on  the  very 
interesting  subject  of  restorations  in  France ; ns 
to  which,  as  it  appeared,  they  had  all  said  the 
same  thing, — that  a great  deal  of  restoration  was 
going  on  in  France  ; that  some  of  it  was  well  done, 
and  some  even  ably  done.  As  Mr.  Ruskin  truly 
said,  the  national  vanity  of  their  neighbours  stood 
in  the  way  of  any  hopeful  result  arising  from  a 
friendly  representation  of  their  views;  fijr  they 
would  probably  follow  the  example  of  their  Ame- 
rican frieuds,  and  construe  neutrality  into  hos- 
tility. That  was  a matter,  however,  in  which 
delicacy  might  be  carried  too  Air,  and  in  which 
they  might  be  wrong  to  be  mealy-mouthed.  A 
full  appreciation  of  the  question,  was  only'  to  he 
had  by  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  discus- 
sion; and  that,  unhappily,  France  did  not  possess. 
With  respect  to  the  want  of  education  among  the 
priests,  he  must  say  that  he  made  that  statement, 
not  on  his  own  authority,  but  on  that  of  some  of 
the  most  eminent  men  in  France;  and  on  their 
authority  he  still  persisted  in  saying  that,  with 
many  admirable  exceptions — such,  for  example,  as 
those  men,  the  Bean  and  Chapter  of  Bourges,  who, 
as  Mr.  Parker  had  told  them,  had  executed  that 
splendid  work  for  their  cathedral  at  their  own 
expense, — the  late  PereMartin,  and  some  others, — 
in  spite  of  those  exceptions,  he  did  not  think  the 
French  clergy  possessed  as  a rule  the  spirit  of 
historical  inquiry  which  marked  English  clergy- 
men. It  was  an  undoubted  fact  that,  without  the 
free  promulgation  of  facts  and  of  opinions,  without 
free  discussion,  and  without  a free  press,  they 
could  not  have  artistic  liberty,  or  true  artistic 
excellence.  Those  works  of  restoration  in  France, 
about  which  so  much  hud  now  been  said,  were 
now,  he  was  willing  to  believe,  much  improved ; 
hut  even  Mr.  Scott  himself,  in  what  he  had  said 
about  the  capitals  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  had 
pronounced  a stronger  condemnation  of  French 
restoration  than  could  have  been  conveyed  in  the 
most  flowery  plu'aseology,  or  the  most  fervid  decla- 
mation. Certainly  they  lived  in  glass  houses,  and 
a stone  would  smash  a great  deal  of  our  self- 
esteem ; hut,  as  he  had  already  observed,  good  as 


was  the  principle  of  not  throwing  stones  until  we 
were  ourselves  conscious  of  being  blameless ; yet 
in  criticism  and  in  art  there  must  be  a limit  to  it, 
or  where  then  would  there  be  any  sympathies  in 
art  and  in  painting  between  nations  and  indi- 
viduals? There  was  no  resolution  before  them; 
but  the  subject  had  been  well  considered  in  a dis- 
cussion which  had  elicited  mauy  interesting  facts. 
The  main  object  of  the  discussion,  indeed,  had  been 
to  get  facts,  and  those  which  had  been  brought  out 
while  they  were  eminently  suggestive,  would  no 
doubt  set  many  of  them  thinking  for  the  year  that 
was  to  come;  and,  if  they  should  only  set  them 
thinking  about  what  they  in  England  had  done  or 
undone,  rather  than  about  what  the  French  had 
done  or  undone;  though  their  main  object  might 
still  be  unattainedj  they  would  at  least  have 
gained  a useful  and  practical  advantage.  He 
might  now  declare  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting 
terminated. 

The  Dean  of  York  then  moved,  and  Sir  Henry 
Baker  seconded,  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman 
for  his  liberality,  zeal,  and  courtesy,  as  president 
of  the  Society ; and  the  motion  having  been  cor- 
dially agreed  to, 

The  Chairman  returned  thanks,  and  moved  that 
the  name  of  the  Dean  of  York  he  added  to  the 
list  of  vice-presidents. 

Sir  C.  Anderson  seconded  the  motion,  which 
was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Scott,  before  the  meeting  separated,  wished 
to  offer  a suggestion  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  which  was 
this;  that,  ifhe  would  only  leave  the  railways,  and 
take  the  common  roads,  he  would  soon  find  mate- 
rials enough  for  his  history  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, and  in  England  too.  Let  him  take  the 
ruined  abbeys : there  was  no  restoration  there, 
and  they  might  enable  them  to  enjoy  and  to  pro- 
fit by  a most  instructive  hook. 

Mr.  Ruskin  replied,  that  it  was  most  encouraging 
to  find  himself  thus  urged  to  the  performance  of 
a relinquished  task.  He  was  speaking  with  per- 
fect sincerity  when  he  adverted  to  the  subject, 
but  he  did  not  give  every  reason  that  had 
induced  him  to  abandon  it.  He  felt  so  strongly 
that  their  artists  ought  to  endeavour  to  bring  out 
a life  and  a feeling  of  their  own,  that  no  person, 
however  feeble  his  powers,  ought  to  go  hack  any 
more  to  those  old  dates.  It  was  rather  their  duty 
to  encourage  the  genius  of  the  day  in  bringing 
forward  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
not  that  which  was  dead. 


THE  LABOUR  QUESTIOIS’. 

The  dispute  is  now  brought  to  a single  issue. 
On  Monday  last  one  of  the  most  important  and  in- 
fluential meetings  ever  held  in  the  building  trades 
took  place  at  Radley’s  Hotel:  the  senior  partner 
of  the  firm  of  William  Cubitt  & Co.  presided. 
Members  from  ne.ar]y  all  the  leading  firms  were 
present ; and,  after  a short  discussion,  a resolution 
was  passed,  without  a single  dissentient  voice, 
agreeing  to  adopt,  on  and  after  Monday  next,  the 
1st  of  July,  the  system  of  payment  by  the  hour; 
this  being  felt  to  be  the  most  fair  and  equitable 
arrangement  for  both  men  and  masters.  It  was 
understood  that  the  time  for  closing  on  Saturdays 
should  be  decided  by  each  individual  employer. 

Very  nearly  all  the  large  builders  have  now 
determined  to  make  their  stand  on  the  payment 
of  7d.  per  hour  for  skilled  mechanics,  other  rates 
in  proportion.  If  the  masons  hold  out  against  it, 
the  inconvenience  will  doubtless  be  great  for  some 
time  to  come ; hut  the  masters  feel  satisfied  that 
eventually  those  now  in  London  must  assent,  or 
their  places  will  be  supplied  by  others  from  the 
country.  The  masons,  it  will  be  remembered,  ask 
to  leave  off  at  12  o’clock  on  Saturdays,  and  have 
Gs.  per  day,  and  3s.  for  the  Saturday,  making  339. 
By  the  hour  system  of  7d.  per  hour,  leaving  off 
at  one,  they  would  get  329.  ll^d.  In  practice, 
therefore,  there  would  be  about  an  hour’s  differ- 
ence, hut  they  object  to  payment  by  the  hour. 

No  alteration  whatever  is  contemplated  of  any 
customs  in  the  trade;  and  the  only  change  is  the 
payment  by  the  hour,  whicli,  after  all,  is  more  in 
the  name  of  it  than  anything  else ; because  all  men 
are  now  paid  for  the  time  they  work ; and  when- 
ever men  leave  oil’— and  it  happens  daily,  at  all 
hours — they  say  they  want  their  money’,  to  go  to 
another  job,  and  they  are  paid  up  to  the  hour  at 
which  they  leave  off  work. 

Previously  to  the  meeting  of  builders  already 
referred  to,  Mr.  Robert  Kerr,  architect,  personally 
annoyed  by  the  stoppage,  through  the  masons’ 
strike,  of  work  under  his  direction,  addressed  a 
letter  to  their  committee,  and  proposed  that  they 
should  agree  with  the  contractors  to  refer  their 
dispute  to  a committee  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects.  After  some  negocintion  the 


masons  agreed  to  the  proposition,  and  sent  the 
following  letter  to  the  Council  of  the  Institute : — 

“Gentlemen, — You  are  aware  that  for  several  years 
past  diCfereiices  have  arisen  between  the  contractors  fur 
building  operations  and  the  masons  of  this  metropolis 
with  regard  to  the  hours  of  labour  and  the  mode  of  pay- 
ment ; which  has  led  to  strikes  on  the  part  of  the  men  and 
a general  lock-out  on  the  part  of  the  contractors,  which 
they  admit  to  have  cost  them  300,000/.,  and  by  which  they 
subjected  the  men  to  considerable  privation  and  loss. 

At  the  present  time  an  innovation  has  been  introduced 
by  the  contractors  in  their  mode  of  payment  which  the 
niasons  look  upon  in  the  most  disagreeable  light,  and  felt 
it  due  to  their  interest  to  resist ; and  the  result  isagener.al 
strike  of  the  whole  body  throughout  London,  whicli 
threatens  to  extend  to  ail  the  trades  engaged  in  building 
operations.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  this  dispute 
might  be  settled  by  arbitration.  Gentlemen,  judging  from 
your  intimate  knowledge  of  every  thing  in  connection  with 
building  matters,  with  your  everyday  experience  in  arbi- 
tration. and  the  high  position  of  the  Institute,  that  your 
council  is  the  fittest  body  to  whom  we  might  refer  the  dis- 
pute; whereupon  we  convened  a general  meeting  of  the 
masons  of  London,  at  Wilcox’s  Rooms,  Lambeth,  on 
June  22 ; when  it  was  unanimously  resolved, — • That  your 
council  be  solicited  to  appoint  a committee,  before  which 
we  are  prepared  to  offer  evidence  and  answer  any  ques- 
tions which  may  enable  you  to  arrive  at  a just  and  equit- 
able settlement  of  the  dispute,  if  the  contractors  on  their 
part  consent  to  similar  investigation.’  Gentlemen,  we 
are  led  to  adopt  this  course  ; not  that  we  have  any  doubt 
in  our  ability  to  resist  successfully  this  infringement  on 
our  privileges ; but  knowing  the  reasonable  nature  of  our 
demands,  and  judging  from  the  justice  and  wisdom  that 
must  necessarily  characterize  a committee  selected  by 
you,  that  you  will  come  to  a decision  which  the  masons 
can  cheerfully  accept,  and  will  have  the  effect  of  restoring 
that  peace  and  good  feeling  between  us  and  our  employers 
which  we  so  much  desire. — By  order  of  the  committee, 
RicKARU  Thomas,  Secretary. 

Sun  Inn,  Mason-street,  June  24th,  laSi.” 

The  Council,  we  believe,  have  expressed  their 
willingness  to  arbitrate,  but  require,  of  course,  a 
joint  reference  by  both  the  parties.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  proposition  was  not  made  before. 
After  the  decision,  on  the  part  of  the  contractors, 
arrived  at  on  Monday,  it  seems  more  than  likely 
that  they  will  decline  the  proposed  reference. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state,  as  a promising 
incident,  that,  on  Wednesday  es’cning  last,  the 
men  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  W.  Cubitt  & Co., 
embracing  all  trades,  held  a meeting,  at  which  it 
teas  decided  to  accept  the  offer  oj  Id.  per  hour  for 
skilled  mechanics ; and  to  leave  off  xvork  at  one 
o’clock  on  Saitirdays.  We  sincerely  hope  this 
example  will  be  followed ; and  that,  removed  from 
further  agitation  and  uncertainty — masters  and 
men  alike  satisfied  with  each  other,  and  mutually 
performing  their  duties — tho  building  trades  may 
flourish,  and  that  the  individual  lot  of  all  concerned 
in  them  may  steadily  improve. 


BLIND  LEADERS  ON  THE  LABOUR 
QUESTION. 

Sir,— Mr.  Potter’s  reply  to  my  remarks  is  thoroughly 
weak  and  unsatisfactory.  Witiiout  claiming  to  be  “a  high 
authority  in  social  science,’’  1 certainly  mean  to  avail 
myself  of  my  rights,  ns  a‘  working  man,  to  denounce  the 
falsity  of  the  doctrines  which  are  employed  in  defence  of 
the  nine-hours  movement : nor  will  his  sneers  prevent  me 
from  doing  so.  The  manifesto  which  was  alluded  to  in 
my  previous  letter  is  a total  misapplication  of  facts  and 
figures  to  the  case  of  the  operative  builders,  and  is  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  the  unwary  or  thoughtless  reader.  Very 
few,  If  any,  of  the  stati-stics  adduced  by  Mr.  George  Potter 
are  based  on  the  real  or  alleged  grievances  of  the  buHJing 
oppTalives.  The  whole  tenour  of  Mr.  Chadwick's  paper 
was  to  prove  that  much  of  the  mortality  amongst  the 
working  classes  arose  from  the  neglect  of  snnitary  re- 
form ) not  because  the  builders  have  to  work  ten  hours 
per  day.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Baker  proved  the  good  re- 
sults arising  from  child  labour  in  factories  being  partially 
prevented,  and  the  former  unlimited  hours  of  labour  being 
reduced  to  ten/ 

John  Stuart  Mill’s  writings  are  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  principles  maintained  by  the  nine-hours  advocates. 
They  would  reduce  the  hours  of  labour,  and  raise  the  rate 
of  wages,  in  the  face  of  a superabundance  of  labour; 
whereas  Mr.  Mill  shows  that  such  ■ result  is  impossible. 
Mr.  Potter  cannot  bring  a line  of ' Ml  's  works  in  defence 
of  such  a movement  as  that  of'  'nine  hours.  Most  of 
the  other  authorities  so  frequen*-  ■'  quoted  by  Mr.  P.  have 
at  times  expressly  declared  th-’*  strikes  are  not  the  way  to 
elevate  the  condition  of  the  ’"orking  classes. 

True,  thousands  of  the  working  classes  are  suffering, 
and  deeply  so,  from  lengthened  hours  of  labour  and 
fearfully  low  rates  of  wages  ; but  not  all  the  strikes  in  the 
world  will  ever  better  their  condition. 

I wish  the  building  operatives  could  hear  the  murmurs 
of  several  of  these  men,  and  learn  how  gladly  they  would 
accept  33S.  per  iseek  for  ten  hours'  daily  labour,  in  place 
of  10s.  or  12s.  for  fourteen  or  sixteen  hours’  daily  labour, 
each  week,  in  close  unhealthy  rooms  orworkshops. 

All  the  heatrending  sickening  facts,  adduced  by  Mr. 
Chadwick  and  other  gentlemen,  were  based  on  the  con- 
dition of  other  classes,  than  those  of  the  building  trades. 
In  fact,  the  masons,  bricklayers,  and  others,  are  generally 
cited  as  being  amongst  the  healthiest  of  the  working 
classes.  Mr.  Potter  has  no  right  to  employ  statistics  based 
on  the  condition  of  the  silk,  weavers,  bakers,  miners,  and 
others,  as  proofs  of  evils  existing  amongst  another  class. 
He  has  never  yet  shown  or  even  attempted  to  prove  that 
ten  hours  IS  not  a fair  average  of  daily  labour.  True,  he  has 
mustered  an  apparently  alarming  array  of  grievances  ex- 
isting amongst  the  working  classes  at  large;  but  he  has 
not  shown  or  proved  that  the  adoption  of  the  nine  hours 
would  remedy  these  grievances.  Let  the  nine  hours  be 
the  law  of  the  land  at  this  very  moment ; still  nothing 
would  be  remedied  in  the  least.  Masters  would  be  just 
the  same,  while  the  men  would  not  be  a whit  improved. 

Assumuig  that  wealth  has  increased  in  a greater  ratio 
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than  population ; still  it  is  absurd  to  state  that  the  people 
do  not  participate  in  that  increase.  Not  a penny  is  added 
to  our  national  wealth  but  it  does  relatively  affect  the 
condition  of  the  working  man.  This  increase  of  wealth 
has  opened  up  fresh  sources  of  labour,  increased  the  num- 
ber of  articles  of  utility  or  luxury  within  the  reach  of  the 
labourer;  and  is,  despite  the  assertions  of  Mr.  Potter, 
exerting  a tendency  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour. 

But  if  the  working  classes  are  dissatisfied  with  their 
share  of  the  national  wealth,  on  what  grounds  are  the 
master  builders  selected  as  victims  to  the  socialistic  ex- 
periments of  Mr.  Potter  and  his  colleagues?  Cannot  he 
perceive  that,  if  every  other  section  of  the  working  classes 
were  to  act  on  his  doctrines,  and  received  advanced 
wages,  the  price  of  every  article  would  rise  in  pro- 
portion ; and  that,  consequently  the  state  of  the  work- 
people would  be  worse  than  ever  ! Clearly,  it  is  not  high 
wages  or  short  hours  of  labour  alone  which  are  the 

only  ■’  means  of  elevating  the  condition  of  the  labourers. 
He  states  that,  in  large  towns,  "the  working  classes  do 
not  live  half  the  time  of  the  wealthy.”  True ; but  will  the 
reduction  of  one  hour  per  day  in  the  labour  of  the  build- 
ing operatives  lessen  the  rale  of  mortality?  If  he  will 
examine  the  statistics  on  which  the  assertions  of  Mr. 
Chadwick  were  based,  he  will  find  that  this  excessive  rate 
of  mortality  arises  from  the  employ  of  infant  labour  by 
parents  in  the  manufacturing  districts  ; from  the  neglect 
of  sanitary  science,  from  intemperance,  and  many  other 
causes  : but  in  no  case  whatsoever  from  men  working 
lei}  hours  per  day  instead  of  nine ! 

In  a question  where  the  interests  of  thousands  are  at 
stake,  and  where  the  ruin  and  misery  of  numbers  hang 
on  the  utterances  of  such  men  as  George  Potter,  it  is  per- 
fectly justifiable  to  condemn  the  use  of  " hyperbole.” 

After  quoting  statistics,  facts,  and  arguments,  applica- 
ble  or  not  to  his  case,  he  gravely  stated  that  ‘ ‘ advance  of 
income,  and  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour,  is  clearly 
the  ‘ only  ’ means  by  which  labourcan  be  elevated;  ” and 
now  he  turns  round  and  states  this  to  be  merely  “hyper- 
bole.” If  .so,  how  much  of  his  assertions  consist  of 
“ hyperbole,”  and  how  much  consist  oi/act? 

I never  did,  and  never  shall,  advocate  long  hours  of 
labour;  but  1 have  yet  to  learn  that  ten  hours'  daily 
labour  for  five  days  of  the  week,  and  six  hours  for  the 
sixth,  is  detrimental  to  the  health,  morals,  and  general 
welfare  of  the  working  man.  Let  this  writer  prove  such 
to  he  the  case  before  he  encourages  the  working  men  to 
waste  their  time,  money,  and  energies,  in  rash  and  futile 
strikes.  He  underrates  the  mischief  arising  from  the 
prevalence  of  intemperance  amongst  the  working  classes. 
Is  it  the  rich,  or  is  it  the  poor,  who  support  the  thousands 
of  gin  palaces  and  beer-shops  which  teem  in  every 
thoroughfare  in  every  village,  town,  and  city  throughout 
the  kingdom?  Does  Capital  compete  with  Labour  to 
squander  its  money  in  debauchery  and  intoxication  ? 

True,  thousands  of  the  working  classes  are  an  honour 
to  the  land ; but  they  suffer  not  the  less  from  the  foUy  and 
misdeeds  of  their  fellow  toilers : nor  will  any  strike  or 
" nine-hour  ” agitation  remedy  the  evil. 

It  is  not  the  desire  of  political  economists  to  lecture 
men  on  abuses;  but  when  Mr.  Potter,  and  those  like  him, 
lay  f-rerything  on  the  shoulders  of  Capital,  it  is  but  right 
that  they  should  meet  with  a contradiction. 

That  man  is  a traitor  to  the  people  who  flatters  their 
prejudices,  encourages  their  antipathies,  and  glosses  over 
their  failings.  If  ever  the  working  classes  are  to  rise — as 
J feel  assured  that  they  ultimately  will— in  the  social 
sca'e,  they  must  be  told  the  truth.  They  must  under- 
stand how  much  of  the  evils  which  afflict  them  are  pro- 
ducible from  their  own  shortcomings,  and  how  much 
from  the  errors  of  others.  They  must  thoroughly  under- 
stand that  there  arc  certain  principles  the  exercise  of 
which  influences  communities  no  less  than  individuals,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  acted  on  or  disregarded ; and  that 
mere  ” strikes,”  or  petty  agitations,  are  utterly  useless  to 
produce  those  results  which  arise  only  from  a general 
practice  of  the  principles  of  religion,  temperance,  and 
economy. 

Mr.  Potter  may  say  what  he  likes ; but  I can  only  look 
on  him  as  one  of  those  who,  by  their  pernicious  teachings, 
sow  the  seeds  of  mischief  and  discord  wherever  they  have 
the  power,  and  help  to  retard  the  cause  of  social  progress ; 
and  I sincerely  trust  that  the  building  operatives  of 
London  and  the  provinces  will  discard  his  senseless, 
foolish,  and  irrational  doctrines,  before  it  be  too  late  to 
retrieve  their  trade  from  utter  ruin.  Jon.v  Plummer. 


THE  PROPOSED  EMBANKMENT  OF 
THE  THAMES* 

I CAN  think  of  no  subject  more  important  in 
itself,  or  more  interesting  to  the  members  of  this 
Institute,  than  that  great  constructive  and  sani- 
tary problem  which  for  so  many  years  has  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  successive  Governments  j of 
many  of  the  most  enterprising  members  of  the 
scientific  world;  and  indeed  of  the  inhabitants  not 
only  of  this  metropolis,  but  of  the  country  at 
large;  viz.,  the  improvements  of  the  banks  of  the 
River  Thames  by  an  embankment ; and,  at  this 
moment,  the  best  way  of  forming  an  interceptina: 
sewer. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject  I desire  to  say  only 
as  much  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  forward  the 
main  features  of  the  differeut  schemes  so  as  to 
provoke  an  instructive  and  interesting  discussion 
upon  this  occasion  ; and  I must  believe  that 
.should  this  meeting  come  to  an  expression  of  defi- 
nite opinion  upon  it,  it  will  be  received  with  all  re- 
spect out  of  doors,  and  bo  by  no  means  without  in- 
llueuce  upon  the  public  feeling  in  this  matter — or 
even  upon  the  pending  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission now  sitting.  If  I may  use  such  an  expres- 
sion, the  honour  of  this  Institute  is  to  some  extent 
compromised  if  it  could  be  possible  that  so  great 
and  important  a work  should  be  prominently 
under  public  notice  and  yet  receive  no  attention 
from  us  (as  a public  body),  who  ought  to  have  so 
much  at  heart  every  question  bearing  upon  the 
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improvement  of  this  metropolis ; particularly  a 
question  like  this,  which  has  much  more  than  a 
mere  engineering  element  in  it. 

I do  not  propose  to  say  much  about  the  inter- 
cepting sewer : that  is  certainly  almost  entirely 
au  engineering  question; — and,  if  an  embankment 
be  formed,  no  matter  how,  there  can  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  forming  the  sewer  in,  under,  or 
through  the  embankment ; or,  if  the  embankment 
be  not  formed  at  all,  of  iron  pipes  along  the  fore- 
shore of  the  river;  and  I also  confine  myself  to 
the  north  side  of  the  river,  as  there  is  no  imme- 
diate prospect  of  anything  being  done  at  present 
with  the  south  side. 

The  question  of  the  embankment  must  be  met 
with  reference  to  certain  other  requirements  and 
peculiarities  involved;  and  the  broad  issue  here  to 
be  raised  is,  as  to  how  this  great  improvement 
can  be  effected  so  as  best  to  fulfil  these  require- 
ments and  to  meet  these  peculiarities  : thus — 

1.  Provision  must  be  made  efficiently  to  relieve 
the  crowded  streets,  and  also  to  improve  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river. 

2.  This  must  bo  done  with  a duo  regard  to  ex- 
isting interests  of  very  great  magnitude,  which 
must  be  affected  as  little  as  possible;  since,  if  these 
are  disregarded,  an  insurraountiible  obstacle  is 
raised  to  the  desired  work, — the  obstacle,  in  fact, 
which  has  hitherto  defeated  its  performance. 

3.  Constructive  difficulties  must  be  overcome, — 
by  which  I mean  that  they  must  be  dealt  with  so 
that  the  expenditure  is  within  reasonable  bounds. 

In  these  days  it  may  be  said  that  nothing  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  engineering  skill ; but  the 
real  triumph  of  the  eugineer  and  architect  is  to 
achieve  the  work  before  him  not  only  most  eft’ec- 
tually,  but  with  only  a really  needed  and  com- 
mensurate outlay. 

Before  proceeding  to  note  the  chief  points  of 
some  of  the  various  schemes  which  have  been  pro- 
posed to  solve  the  problem  before  us,  a wordU  due 
to  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  Sir  John  Evelyn; 
and  again,  more  recently,  to  SirErederick  Trench; 
who,  in  1828,  advocated  a plan  of  an  ornamental 
and  architectural  character,  based  chiefly  upon 
philanthropic  and  popular  views  of  the  subject ; 
and  also  to  the  more  comprehensive  scheme  of 
Mr.  John  Martin  (which  he  laid  before  this  In- 
stitute in  1856),  and  in  which,  with  the  provision 
of  an  intercepting  sewer,  he  combined  an  em- 
bankment and  great  public  promenade,  with  a 
view  to  relieve  the  sti’eets ; which,  however,  are 
now  far  more  overcrowded  than  they  were  then. 
He  proposed  intercepting  sewers  or  receptacles, 
in  portions  of  a quarter  to  one  mile  or  more  in 
length ; these  receptacles  having  a width  of  about 
20  feet,  and  being  formed  close  along  the  existing 
quays,  or  in  the  embankment,  which  latter  would 
run  close  alongside  the  present  shore.  The  sewage 
was  then  to  be  pumped  into  elevated  receptacles 
or  close  barges;  and  part  of  the  scheme  provided 
for  its  distribution  in  rural  districts.  Over  the 
embankment  colonnaded  wharfs  upon  the  quay 
were  to  be  formed,  so  that  the  wharfingers  would 
have  a private  use  of  the  quay ; and  the  colonnade 
supported  a promenade,  which  it  was  thought 
would  be  a great  public  boon.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  universally  considered  that  there  must 
be  not  only  accommodation  for  foot  passengers, 
but  for  a large  carriage  traffic;  and  it  is  nearly  as 
universally  agreed  that  this  will  not  meet  the 
case,  but  that  there  must  be  a railway  as  well. 

He  also  proposed  floating  piers  attached  to  the 
embankment ; forming  docks  for  the  barges ; the 
whole  plan  being  in  many  respects  very  ingenious, 
and  calculated  to  answer  its  purpose.  At  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Page,  and  Sir  Charles 
Barry  proposed  schemes  to  the  special  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  of  their  plans 
Mr.  Page’s  was,  in  1844,  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  great  exertions  were  made  to  get  it 
carried  out.  The  schemes  of  Sir  F.  Trench  and 
others  failed,  partly  because,  being  mere  exten- 
sions of  the  river  bank,  they  totally  destroyed  the 
wharf  property ; and  Mr.  Payne  was,  I believe,  the 
first  who  proposed  to  detach  the  embankment 
from  the  warehouse  frontages  and  to  form  docks 
within  it, — orrather  not  distinct  docks,  but  to  leave 
almost  an  entire  water  space  witliiu  the  embank- 
ment. At  this  time  it  would  seem  that  no  appre- 
hension of  the  evil  consequences  of  turning  the 
sewage  into  the  Thames  was  felt;  for  it  w'as  only 
intended  in  these  schemes  to  continue  the  sewers 
under  the  embankment,  and  to  allow  them  to  dis- 
charge into  the  Thames  as  before. 

Mr.  Page’s  estimate  of  the  cost  of  bis  scheme 
was  366, 000^. 

In  1855,  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Metropolitan  Communications  re- 
ceived much  valuable  evidence  upon  that  subject; 
and  among  others,  Mr.  Lionel  Gisborne  proposed 
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to  embank  the  Thames  from  Westminster  to 
London  Bridge;  but,  beyond  Blackfriars,  to  con- 
struct only  a quay  wall ; giving  the  river  a 
uniform  width  of  700  feet ; the  foundations  to  bo 
laid  20  feet  below  low  water  upon  hollow  iron 
piles,  as  at  Rochester  and  Chepstow  bridges;  with 
tidal  basins.  He  proposed  also  an  esplanade  for 
foot-passengers,  20  feet  wide,  covered  with  glass 
from  Westminster  to  Paul’s  Wharf;  behind  that  a 
range  of  residential  buildings  50  feet  wide; 
behind  that,  a road  200  feet  wide,  with  stacks  of 
warehouses  60  feet  wide.  The  cost  to  be  about 
two  millions.  Also  a similar  construction  of  road- 
shops  and  houses,  and  tidal  basins,  ou  the  south 
side. 

Other  schemes  were  proposed  before  that  Com- 
mittee; but  which,  as  well  as  Mr.  Gisborne’s,  were 
again  produced  before  the  Committee  of  1860; 
with  the  proceedings  of  which  we  have  more  par- 
ticularly to  do;  as  leading  at  once  to  the  present 
position  of  the  subject.  Of  these  schemes  almost 
all  were  conceived  upon  the  principle  that  the 
right  mode  was  to  make  an  embankment  a long 
way  into  the  river,  so  as  to  reduce  its  width  by 
many  hundred  feet  in  some  places ; and  behind,  to 
have  docks  or  tidal  basins  for  the  use  of  the 
wharfs.  These  schemes  are  all  by  men  of  great 
eminence  in  their  profession,  aud  are  conceived  in 
the  most  comprehensive  spirit.  In  the  main  idea 
they  are  alike ; but  they  vary  in  their  details. 

The  mode  of  construction  is  also  similar.  It 
appears  generally  agreed  that  the  hollow  cylinder 
and  iron-plate  construction,  which  has  been 
adopted  at  Westminster  Bridge,  and  at  the  Vic- 
toria Dock,  Fresh  Wharf,  and  other  places,  is  the 
best.  Thus,  the  iron  cylinders,  with  grooves  on 
their  sides,  being  driven  well  into  the  earth  every 
6 or  7 feet,  iron  plates,  strengthened  by 
flanges,  would  be  filled  in,  and  in  this  a cofterdam 
would  be  provided ; then,  by  means  of  a cross 
wall,  a chamber  might  be  formed,  the  water 
pumped  out,  the  ironwork  backed  up  by  brick- 
work and  concrete,  and  the  embankment  be  com- 
pleted. One  gentleman,  however,  preferred  brick 
and  granite  to  iron  for  the  quay  walls,  as  it  is 
said  that  the  iron  becomes  so  brittle  in  frosty 
weather  as  to  be  easily  injured.  I am  alluding 
now  to  the  schemes  of  Mr.  Bidder,  Mr.  Jno. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Bazalgette,  Mr.  Bird,  Mr.  Page,  and 
Mr.  Gisborne.  Viewing  these  more  in  detail,  we 
find  that  Mr.  Bazalgette  proposed  an  embankment 
with ’a  roadway  100  feet  wide,  upon  iron  columns, 
high  enough  to  give  access  to  the  docks  two  hours 
before  and  two  hours  after  high  tide.  The  total 
cost  was  estimated  at  about  oue  million. 

Mr.  Bidder  also  proposed  an  embankment  with 
roadway  on  brick  arches  of  86  feet  in  width  j but 
the  embankment  is  in  all  about  180  feet  wide, 
and  the  road  passes  all  but  Hungerford  Bridge  ou 
a level.  On  the  surplus  space  warehouses  would 
be  built,  with  shops  at  the  level  of  the  road;  and 
the  docks  arc  entered  not  only  by  gates,  but  by 
locks ; and  it  is  intended  that  craft  should  thus 
have  four  hours  before  and  four  hours  after  high 
water  to  enter  and  leave  the  docks.  In  certain 
places  whero  docks  could  not  be  got,  craft  would 
lie  along  the  outer  wall  of  the  embankment  to 
load  and  unload.  The  estimated  cost  is  one  mil- 
lion and  a half, 

Mr.  Gisborne  proposed  a road  70  feet  wide;  and 
craft  would  go  in  and  out  of  the  docks  two  hours 
before  and  two  hours  after  each  tide.  The  cost 
was  estimated  to  bo  1,200,0002. 

Mr.  Fowler  proposed  a road  100  feet  wide,  and 
parallel  with  it  a raihvay ; so  that  the  apace  left 
for  the  docks  is  less  than  in  either  of  the  other 
schemes. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Bird  also  combined  a railway  with 
his  scheme,  running  nearly  at  the  low-water  level. 
The  docks  are  reached  by  means  of  aqueducts 
across  the  railway,  both  with  tidal  gates  and 
locks.  The  tidal  gates  give  a free  entry  1-^  hour 
before  and  after  the  tide  : its  estimated  cost  was 
733,0002.,  including  the  raihvay. 

Mr.  Sewell  submitted  a scheme  for  a railway 
only  11  or  12  feet  above  high-water  mark  j the 
raihvay  being  carried  on  screw  or  hollow  piles,  so 
that  craft  could  pass  underneath  it  to  the  wharfs 
just  as  at  present.* 


NEWCASTLE  JUSTIFIES  US. 

On  the  14th  iustant  a meeting  of  the  rate- 
payers of  All  Saints’  East,  Newcastle,  was  held  to 
hear  the  representatives  of  the  ward  in  the  town 
council  express  their  opinions  upon  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  district,  to  which  attention  ha^l 
been  directed  by  the  statements  in  onr  pages. 

Mr.  Harle  said  that,  under  the  guidance  of  theii' 
new  representative,  Mr.  Oliver,  he  last  evening 

* To  be  continued. 
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perambulated  perhaps  the  principal  portions  of 
the  ward,  which  required  immediate  attention. 
Now  he  must  say,  in  all  sincerity,  long  as  he  had 
known  that  neighbourhood;  often  as  he  had 
trudged  every  part  of  it;  he  was  astounded  at  the 
misery,  filth,  and  destitution,  so  far  as  regarded 
cleanliness  and  sanitary  comfort,  in  almost  every 
portion  of  that  vast  region.  Could  every  man 
present  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  say  "The 
best  has  been  done  that  could  be  done  to  accom* 
plish  these  great  objects  ?” 

Mr.  Harford  said  he  knew  of  places  in  that 
locality  that  were  a disgrace  to  this  or  any  other 
town — a disgrace,  moreover,  to  civilized  life.  He 
was  particularly  sorry  to  be  obliged,  from  his  own 
observation,  to  say  " Amen”  to  much  and  many  of 
the  remarks  that  had  been  recently  put  forward  in 
the  Builder  on  the  subject.  Some  places  called 
public  conveniences  he  would  rather  have  labelled 
“public  scandals.”  There  were  only  some  three 
or  four  in  that  district ; and  every  one  of  them, 
except  one,  was  a perfect  scandal  to  the  age  in 
which  they  lived.  He  contended  that  hitherto 
the  drainage  of  the  town  had  been  carried  out  in 
a fragmentary  manner ; and  recommended  the 
adoption  of  a complete  and  comprehensive  plan. 

The  Northern  t)aily  Express,  speaking  of  the 
meeting,  says,  “ It’s  an  ill  bird  that  fouls  its  own 
nest ; but  it’s  a foolish  bird  that  looks  on  the  foul- 
ness as  a matter  of  no  consequence.  There  is  a 
nest  on  the  Tyne  which  has  long  been  in  a state 
that  does  us  by  no  means  credit;  and  though — as 
it  is  said  the  fiend  himself  is  sometimes  made 
blacker  than  he  is — the  filth  of  Sandgate  may 
have  been  somewhat  exaggerated, — if  exaggera- 
tion, indeed,  be  possible, — in  the  Builder's  article 
on  Newcastle;  there  is  no  denying  that  we  are 
entering  on  what  promises  to  become  a season 
unusually  hot,  in  a condition  but  ill  adapted  for 
.such  a state  of  the  atmosphere.”  And  afterwards, 
“Lovers  of  cleanliness  and  humanity  though 
we  bo,  disguise  the  thing  as  we  may,  out  of  every 
thousand  inhabitants  we  are  in  the  habit  of  stink- 
ing fourteen  annually  to  death.  The  writer  in 
the  Builder  has  been  abused  for  speaking  of  our 
dirt  disrespectfully;  and  we  have  received  some 
blame  even  for  giving  his  description  a local  pub- 
licity. But  what  has  the  Builder  said  which  has 
not  been  affirmed  by  others  ? Sir  John  Fife,  the 
foremost  patriot  and  most  spirited  citizen  we  pos- 
sess, has  declared  that  the  sanitary  condition  of 
Sandgate,  had  the  place  even  an  adequate  sewer- 
age, would  still  be  perfectly  hopeless.  Mr.  Lee, 
in  describing  the  dilapidated  houses  with  a family 
to  each  room,  and  at  the  rate  of  one  water-closet 
to  about  one  hundred  tenants, — an  excrementi- 
tious  atmosphere  filling  the  wretched  apartments 
in  which  generation  after  generation  live  and 
sicken  and  die — this  gentleman  asserts  that  the 
only  remedy  is  bombardment.  The  condition  of 
the  locality  is  such  as  can  only,  and  of  necessity, 
issue  in  sufl’ering,  widowhood,  orphanage,  pesti- 
lence, pauperism,  crime.  At  last  a crisis  has 
come  when  we  may  hope  that  the  question  will  be 
dealt  with.” 

We  earnestly  hope  so  too.  And  Newcastle  may 
yet  vote  us  the  freedom  of  the  borough,  in  a gold 
box,  for  the  part  we  have  played  in  awakening 
their  slumbering  resolves. 


GLASS-FLOORED  OPEN  STREET 
GALLERIES. 

A scHEiTE  for  the  “ Improvement  of  the  chief 
thoroughfares  of  London  by  means  of  glass- 
floored  open  galleries,  giving  free  ascent  to  air, 
and  subtended  throughout  by  a system  of  para- 
bolic reflectors,”  has  been  proposed,  in  the  form 
of  a pamphlet,  printed  for  private  circulation 
(Stanford,  Charing  Cross),  by  Mr.  Julius  Jeffreys, 
F.R.S.,  the  inventor,  we  believe,  of  the  well- 
known  “ Respirator.”  The  title  of  the  pamphlet, 

• as  we  have  given  it,  explains  the  leading  ideas  of 
the  project,  which  resembles  that  of  Sir.  Gye, 
to  which  we  some  time  since  alluded;  but  in 
this  case  the  street  shops  are  proposed  to  have 
light  shed  into  them  by  means  of  parabolic  reflec- 
tors, mounted  in  sets,  easily  accessible  and  adjust- 
able, beneath  the  glass  floors  of  the  galleries,  and 
which,  Mr.  Jeft'reys  states  he  has  ascertained,  by 
large  models  and  otherwise,  will  give  an  abund- 
ance of  light  to  the  street  shops, — more,  indeed, 
than  they  generally  have  at  present.  Provision 
is  also  made  for  free  ventilation  of  the  under  sides 
of  the  galleries,  so  as  to  prevent  all  stagnation, 
and  even  to  promote  the  ventilation  of  the  shops 
and  houses ; which  will  also  have  the  advantage  of 
open  shop  and  other  doors  to  the  second  floor,  or 
to  the  glass-floored  and  ventilated  galleries.  The 
cost  per  house  of  galleries  8 feet  wide  and  20  feet 
frontage  is  estimated  at  lOOZ, ; and  of  galleries 


18  feet  wide  and  same  frontage,  at  200?.  An 
endeavour  is  being  made  to  establish  a company 
for  carrying  oirt  the  project  with  the  aid  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  .The  galleries  would  be  made 
of  iron  castings  and  glass  slabs,  &c.,  in  facsimile 
parts,  so  as  to  be  cheaply  and  readily  produced. 

THE  RESTORATIONS  AT  ROSLIN  CHAPEL. 

As  mentioned  by  us  last  week,  a correspondence 
has  taken  place  between  the  secretary  of  the 
Architectural  Institute  of  Scotland  and  the  Earl 
of  Rosslyn  on  this  subject. 

The  purpose  of  the  Institute  in  instructing  their 
secretary  to  write  to  the  proprietor  of  the  chapel 
was  to  protest  against  the  restorations  which  have 
been  and  are  being  carried  out.  One  of  the  series 
of  resolutions  announced  in  the  secretary’s  letter 
was  to  the  effect  that  “nothing  in  the  shape  of 
restoration  except  what  is  expressly  called  for  to 
prevent  the  building  falling  into  decay  can  be 
acceptable  to  those  interested  in  its  preservation ;” 
and  another  states, — 

“ That  they  consider  the  cutting  away  of  the  brackets 
under  the  niches  in  the  piers  of  the  east  wall,  with  those  in 
the  jambs  of  the  windows  adjoining,  and  the  substituting 
copies  in  their  place;  the  re-car%ing  of  the  string  coarse 
under  the  windows,  with  portions  of  the  carving  on  the 
Prentice  Pillar : the  renewing  of  the  awmries  in  the  east 
wall;  and  the  rebuilding  and  finishing  of  the  altars,  as  now 
executed;  with  the  scraping  and  cleaning  of  the  east 
range  of  pillars ; as  not  only  unnecessary  but  highly  mis- 
chievous in  principle  ; tending  to  throw  doubts  on  the 
authenticity  of  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  the  Chapel, 
and  thereby  entirely  destroying  its  value  architecturally 
and  pictorially.” 

Lord  Rosslyn’s  reply  was,  in  effect,  a refusal  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  the  Institute  that  his 
lordship  should  desist  from  carrying  out  any  fur- 
ther the  restorations  in  progress.  He  says, — 

“No  sculptured  stone  has  been  or  will  be  removed, 
except  to  be  replaced  with  an  exact  fac  simile  from  what  I 
believe  to  have  been  the  original  ([uarry.  I cannot  admit 
that  an  anxiety  to  preserve  pictorial  effect  is  a valid  reason 
against  the  restoration  of  architectural  ornament  to  its 
original  purity  and  design;  nor  against  the  removal  of 
dirt  and  incrustations  which  conceal  the  sculpture  or 
obliterate  the  beauty  of  the  original  workmanship.  It  has 
cost  no  little  anxious  labour,  mid  no  slight  artistic  skill,  to 
trace  out  and  restore,  in  their  perfect  entirety,  the  original 
forms  of  many  of  the  architectural  ornaments,  of  which 
the  Fellows  of  the  Architectural  Institute  consider  the 
restoration  to  have  been  ‘ unnecessary  and  mischievous.’ 
Had  these  restorations  not  been  made,  the  lapse  of  a few 
years  would  have  made  their  decay  so  complete  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  have  traced  out  their  ori- 
ginal design  ; and  a knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  Chapel  could  only  have  been  aciiuired  by 
posterity  by  arefercnce  to  drawings  of  doubtful  accuracy, 
or  to  the  meagre  accounts  of  it  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  published.  1 apprehend  that  the  question  at 
issue  between  myself  and  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute  is, — 
Shall  Roslin  Chapel  be  a ruin,  or  shall  it  be  preserved  as  a 
sacred  edifice  from  the  natural  decay  of  ages?’’ 

Iq  their  rejoinder  the  Institute  repeat  their 
regret  at  his  lordship’s  determination,  and  remark 
that  the  question  as  to  fac  similes  embraces  the 
whole  point  at  issue,  and  that  it  is  a mistake  to 
suppose  that  sculptured  stone  can  (with  propriety) 
be  removed  to  be  replaced  by  ^.fac  simile;  all  that 
ought  to  be  done  in  such  case  being  to  try  by  care 
to  arrest  the  further  progress  of  decay. 


THE  NEW  VICTORIA  THEATRE,  BERLIN. 

This  building,  already  referred  to  in  our  co- 
lumns, we  have  now  much  satisfaction  in  bringing 
more  prominently  under  the  notice  of  our  readers. 
It  is  one  to  which  great  interest  must  be  at- 
tached ; since  it  forms  one  of  those  new  and  large 
places  of  public  resort  for  which  Berlin  is  so  well 
known  to  travellers.  It  is  a counterpart  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  town  to  the  large  establish- 
ment of  Kroll,  but  takes  a rather  higher  rank  in 
the  class  of  its  entertainments.  In  bringing  it 
before  the  English  public,  we  trust  to  be  not  only 
of  service  to  the  professional  architect,  but  to  the 
amusement-seeking  society  at  large ; for  it  fully 
represents  a species  of  popular  public  establish- 
ment on  the  Continent,  and  that  too  of  the  highest 
order,  whose  like  in  England  is  sought  in  vain. 
In  Germany,  where  the  stage  is  but  one  member 
of  the  great  machine  for  the  education  and  refine- 
ment of  the  people,  theatres  at  once  capacious, 
roomy,  and  open,  half  “ al  fresco,”  become  a ne- 
cessary adjunct  to  every  town,  as  places  where  the 
acting  may  be  enjoyed  without  heat  and  dis- 
comfort on  a summer  afternoon.  We  believe  also 
precisely  this  style  of  amusement  would  be  po- 
pular in  England;  where,  from  our  habits  of  com- 
fort and  home,  we  are  loth  to  leave  our  rooms  of 
an  evening.  If  there  were  such  a thing  as  an 
opera  by  daylight,  in  the  afternoon,  in  a building 
with  a fine  public  garden  attached,  where  cooling 
refreshments  were  served  at  reasonable  prices; 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  would  be 
visited  by  many  families  who  now  never  set  foot 
in  any  theatre  at  all.  Such  a theatre  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  beneficial : its  eft'ects  upon  the 
population  of  a crowded  city  like  London  would 
be  marvellously  refining ; for  it  is  the  lower 


middle  classes,  the  tradesmen  of  our  metropolis, 
who  know  the  least  of  art,  and  are  the  least  open 
to  mental  improvement  in  reference  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautiful  in  music,  painting,  and  the 
fine  arts  generally.  Hence,  a garden  richly  stocked 
with  flowers,  to  delight  the  eye  with  that  bril- 
liancy of  colour  which  is  the  property  of  nature,  sur- 
rounded by  an  arcade,  whose  interior  walls  should 
bear  the  fruits  of  the  painters’  and  sculptors’ 
labours, — and  all  this,  with  a building  devoted  to 
the  opera,  well  placed  at  one  end, — svould  be  au 
ensemble  of  art  which,  from  its  very  composition 
and  extent,  could  not  exist  without  inducing  the 
most  excellent  and  improving  a-stbetic  results  to 
the  million.  This  social  aspect,  though  not  foreign 
to  our  columns,  and  perhaps  of  less  interest  to  the 
architect,  is  not  without  its  weight,  both  as  re- 
gards the  amusements  of  the  people  and  the 
position  of  the  stage  as  an  ever-continual  ele- 
ment ; for  no  one  can  shut  bis  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  the  professional  actor  is  daily  rising  in  the 
opinion  of  English  society;  and  he  is  now  a 
member  of  the  great  art-brotherhood,  to  which 
but  a few  years  since  he  was  hardly  admitted 
on  a footing  of  equality.  However,  let  us  now 
consider  more  closely  the  building  in  question,  and 
of  which  we  this  week  give  two  engravings, — a 
view  of  the  front  towards  the  garden,  and  a plan 
of  the  whole  building.  But,  before  speaking  of 
these  in  detail,  we  will  give  a short  history  and 
description  of  the  buildiug  in  general.  The  design 
from  which  the  theatre  is  built  is  not  the  original 
one  projected,  but  bad  the  advantage  of  being 
more  deeply  considered  and  carefully  worked  out 
in  its  general  disposition  and  arrangements;  and 
the  architect,  Herr  Titz,  did  well  merely  to  take 
the  original  plan  as  a guide  in  the  one  he  was 
about  to  create.  The  Victoria  Theatre  is  not  one 
of  the  royal  establishments,  but  is  hi  every  sense  a 
private  undertaking;  and  for  the  various  seasons 
is  sublet  to  any  enterprising  impressario.  The 
ground  upon  which  the  property  stands  has  a 
general  breadth  of  180  feet,  and  length  of  720  feet, 
therein  iucluding  the  pleasure-garden  at  the  back 
of  the  building.  The  theatre  itself  covers  an  area 
of  from  33  to  34', 000  square  feet,  and  stands  in  that 
part  of  the  town  called  Konigstadt,  colloquially, 
“on  the  other  side  of  thewater.”  It  will  be  observed, 
from  the  plan,  that  between  the  actual  theatre 
and  the  street,  in  front  of  the  winter  theatre, 
there  is  a large  saloon  for  concerts ; to  which,  on 
either  side,  are  joined  two  wings  of  the  building, 
containing  rooms  and  apartments,  to  be  let,  in 
order  in  some  way  to  aid  in  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  establishment;  the  ground-floor  of  the 
street  fatjnde  of  these  wings  being  appropriated  to 
shops,  and  the  whole  bound  together  by  a screen. 
The  general  style  of  the  architecture  is  that 
modern  adaptation  of  the  “ Classic”  now  usual  in 
Berlin.  Before  all,  to  save  any  confusion  that 
might  arise  in  the  reader’s  mind  from  the  novelty 
of  the  plan,  we  must  mention  that  it  is  a double 
tbe.atre : there  are  two  auditories  for  the  public, 
with  a double  stage  between  them ; — hence  a 
theatre  for  the  winter  towards  the  street,  and  a 
summer  theatre  on  the  garden  side,  at  the  back. 
The  materials  employed  are  brick  covered  with 
stucco,  the  common  mode  of  building  in  Berlin. 
The  appearance  of  the  external  elevation  towards 
the  street — the  open  court-yard,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  a line  building  of  four  storie.s — is 
most  effective;  the  proportions  being  very  good; 
and,  from  the  continuation  of  the  horizontal  string 
lines,  there  is  a connection  in  the  whole  which  is 
very  pleasing,  and  a depth  in  the  windows  that  gives 
that  grandeur  so  remarkable  in  the  fine  Venetian 
palaces,  such  as  the  Pesaro.  The  cornice  and  balus- 
trade are  simple,  and  the  former  is  neither  too  large 
nor  too  great  in  projection ; and  the  capping  of 
the  whole  by  the  great  central  square  block — 
which  we  need  scarcely  state  is  above  the  stage — 
is  very  fine.  The  ilesign  of  this  is  simple  : the 
arcade  of  windows,  with  plain  wall  at  each 
end,  is  well  suited  to  the  interior  arrangement  ; 
and  the  greatest  advocates  for  roofs  will  observe 
that  the  architect  has  not  shrunk  from  displaying 
them.  The  two  towers  at  the  side  give  finish  to 
the  ensemble,  as  well  as  take  off  from  the  other- 
wise too  great  breadth;  and  at  the  same  time 
serve  as  outlets  to  the  roof  in  case  of  fire.  Our 
engraving  represents,  as  before  said,  the  front 
towards  the  garden;  and  is  to  be  noticed  as  an 
excellent  adaptation  of  the  Dresden  form  to  a 
summer  theatre.  The  two  external  balconies  offer 
agreeable  promenades,  where  also  the  public  can 
stand  and  listen  to  the  performance  without 
entering  the  house;  they  may  also  serve  ns  open- 
air  restaurants ; and  nothing  can  he  conceived 
more  pleasant  than,  on  a summer’s  evening, 
this  lounge  for  a cup  of  coflee,  with  the 
charming  coup  d'ceil  upon  the  garden.  All  the 
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windows  open  down  to  the  base,  and  hence  permit 
a free  and  uninterrupted  entrance  to  the  house. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  remember  the 
grand  effect  of  the  round  fa9ade  of  the  Opera 
House  at  Dresden.  Here  the  same  effect  is  much 
enhanced  by  the  position  of  the  building  ; stand- 
ing, as  it  does,  boldly  upon  the  garden  j and,  when 
viewed  from  the  far  end,  with  the  intervening  foun- 
tains, trees,  and  flowers, it  is  certainly  w’hat  one  may 
consider  an  admirable  specimen  of  a place  of 
public  resort  and  amusement.  The  windows 
being  so  large,  the  house  is  as  light  inwardly  as  it 
is  possible  to  conceive ; and  this  is  apoiut  all  archi- 
tects having  to  build  similar  edifices  should  not 
forget  is  most  essential.  In  order  to  explain  the 
interior  arrangement  of  the  passages,  rooms,  halls, 
&c.,  of  so  vast  an  establishment,  we  should  have 
been  forced  to  have  given  the  plan  of  each 
floor;  since,  in  a theatre,  and  this  is  a double 
one,  it  is  the  most  important  question  to  be 
attended  to, — that  of  properly  and  conveniently 
disposing  the  various  rooms  necessary  to  the  good 
working  of  the  establishment.  As  to  the  ward- 
robes and  dressing-rooms  connected  with  the  stage, 
we  propose  in  a future  article  to  explain  them 
more  fully ; and  as  far  as  it  is  within  our  power  to 
show  what  stage  arrangement  ought  to  be;  for  iu 
this  our  architects,  at  the  present  time,  from  want 
of  practice,  are  behind  their  German  neighbours. 
Thus  we  shall  content  ourselves  here  with  refer- 
ring to  the  general  disposition  of  the  two  thea- 
tres. As  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  give  the 
whole  series  of  plans  as  they  are  published  iu 
E.  Titz’s  “Entwiirfe,”*  we  have  chosen  the  first 
floor,  as  giving,  perhaps,  the  best  general  notion 
of  the  whole  building;  but  we  will  ascend  in 
order  from  the  basement  upwards.  The  under- 
ground tunnelling  and  cellarage  are  extensive, 
and  there  is  abundance  of  room  for  kitchens  and 
other  accessories  to  a restaurant;  which,  by  the 
by,  is  on  a very  large  scale;  forming,  as  it  were, 
the  cellarage  under  the  ground-floor,  corridor,  and 
balcony  of  the  summer  theatre;  and,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  drawing,  is  of  easy  access  from  the 
garden.  The  entrance  to  the  winter  theatre  is 
from  the  yard  that  opens  on  the  street,  and  con- 
sists of  a large  vaulted  hall,  resting  on  six  pillars. 
From  this  you  go  directly  into  the  grand  ground- 
tier  corridor ; of  great  breadth,  and  well  adapted 
for  the  easy  egress  of  a large  crowd.  At  the  ends 
of  this  corridor  are  the  entrances  to  pit  and  stalls; 
The  arrangement  of  the  summer-theatre  ground- 
floor  is  similar,  except  that  it  has  a more  alfresco 
character;  every  windowopening  upon  the  balcony. 
The  form  of  the  auditories  is  that  of  a semicircle, 
extended  at  its  ends  in  two  straight  lines,  and 
both  are  about  the  same  size.  The  pit-floors  are 
both  capable  of  being  raised  to  the  height  of  the 
stage,  which  then  forms  a superb  saloon  in  every 
way  suitable  to  great  festivals  or  masked  balls. 
From  the  centre  of  the  stage,  at  the  foot-lights  to 
the  hack  of  the  boxes  of  the  winter  theatre,  is  a 
length  of  about  70  Rhineland  feet : the  proscenium 
is  wide, — 47  feet,  audits  height  is  40  feet:  these  di- 
mensions will  also  be  within  a few  inches  the  same 
in  the  summer  theatre.  The  only  great  difference 
in  the  construction  of  the  two  arises  from  the 
absence  of  corridors  in  the  summer  theatre,  ex- 
cept in  the  ground  tier  ; they  being  then  unneces- 
sary on  account  of  direct  exit  to  the  balconies,  and 
the  more  open  distribution  of  the  seats.  VVe  must 
here  make  a remark  with  reference  to  Herr  Titz, 
iu  his  conception  of  a summer  theatre.  The  usual 
idea  of  such  a building  is  a stage  without  any 
covered  saloon  for  the  public : such  a building 
is,  however,  utterly  uusuited  to  our  northern 
climates : nevertheless,  it  was  necessary  to  retain 
at  least  the  idea  of  something  in  the  open  air ; and 
he  has  well  succeeded  iu  arriving  at  th.e  desired 
end,  by  the  large  windows,  balconies,  roomy  seats, 
&c. ; whereas  the  winter  auditory  has  a thorough 
air  of  comfort  throughout.  It  is  most  noticeabl.9 
in  this  building  how  the  staircases  and  steps  are 
equally  arranged  on  both  sides  of  the  house.  It 
is  hardly  possible,  with  such  wide  and  well-balanced 
passages,  that  the  crowd  can  ever  he  stopped  for 
any  length  of  time  when  leaving  the  house, — a 
fault,  it  seems,  beyond  the  power  of  architects  to 
avoid  in  modern  English  theatres.  We  propose 
to  return  to  this  theatre  in  a future  number;  to 
consider  its  internal  decoration  and  elevation,  as 
well  as  the  roof  construction;  and  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  stage  machinery,  in  which  last  matter 
this  theatre  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  far  in 
advance  of  anything  iu  this  country : in  fact,  to 
those  accustomed  to  German  theatres,  the  cum- 
bersome working  of  a large  English  inodern  stage 
must  seem  ludicrous.  At  the  same  time  we  will 
give  the  references  to  the  letters  on  the  plan. 


* Nicoloische  BuchhandluDS',  Berlin.  London:  VVilliama 
& Norgate. 
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EOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BKITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  closing  ordinai-y  general  meeting  of  the 
session  was  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  at  the 
House  in  Conduit-street. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  President,  Mr. 
Tite,  M.P. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed,  and  the  receipt  of  a number 
of  donations  to  the  library  announced  and  ac- 
knowledged, 

Mr.  T.  Hayter  Lewis  (hon.  secretary)  read  a 
letter  which  had  been  received  from  Mr.  E.  P. 
Brock,  containing  the  prospectus  of  the  South 
London  Museum  (the  first  suburban  institution  of 
the  kind),  and  inviting  the  assistance  of  the 
Institute  towards  the  object  of  its  promoters. 

The  President  obseiwed  that,  before  proceeding 
to  the  business  of  the  evening,  he  wished  to  state 
how  forcibly  they  were  reminded  of  the  truth  of 
the  inspired  admonition,  that  “ in  the  midst  of 
life  we  are  in  death.”  He  referred  to  the  sudden 
and  deplorable  death  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
whose  life  w'as  a forcible  illustration  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  highest  honours  and  the  most 
exalted  position  might  be  achieved  by  patient 
industry,  aptitude  for  business,  and  honesty  of 
purpose.  He  had  passed  from  among  us  in  a very 
afflicting  manner,  and  in  the  full  possession  of  all 
those  faculties  which  he  had  developed  so  much  to 
his  own  credit  and  the  advantage  of  the  public. 
It  was  but  the  previous  day,  hearing  a case, 
he  had  stated  that  he  would  “take  time  to 
consider  his  judgment.”  That  time,  however, 
never  arrived ; for,  in  a little  time  afterwards, 
he  was  found  lifeless  in  his  chair.  The 
late  noble  and  honoured  lord  was  not  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  Institute;  hut  its  mem - 
hers  would,  no  doubt,  join  in  deploring  the  loss  of 
a great  man,  who  had  set  a salutary  example  to 
his  fellows,  and  who  had  adorned  the  profes- 
sion of  which  he  was  a member.  In  the  deplor- 
able death  of  Mr.  Braidwood,  too,  the  public  bad 
lost  another  benefactor.  He  (Mr.  Tite)  knew 
him  when  he  first  came  to  London,  to  originate 
the  Fire  Brigade  with  which  bis  name  was  asso- 
ciated. Previously  to  the  year  1838,  the  principal 
fire  insurance  companies  in  the  metropolis  main- 
tained individual  engines  and  corps  at  their 
separate  expense;  but,  owing  to  rivalry  on  the 
one  hand,  and  apathy  on  the  other — in  cases  of, 
corps  whose  office  had  no  interest  in  the  conflagra- ' 
tion — the  system  was  found  ineffective  and  expen- 
sive. Mr.  Braidwood  then  conceived  the  idea  of 
uniting  all  the  corps  into  one ; each  fire  insnrance 
company  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  the  assur- 
ances affected  by  it.  The  idea  was  a happy  one, 
combining  much  good  sense  and  practical  utility, 
if  it  could  be  placed  under  one  efficient  and  control- 
ling mind.  The  plan  was  examined  by  Mr.  Ford,  of 
the  Sun  Office,  and  himself;  and  they  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  well  to  adopt  it ; and 
Mr.  Braidwood  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  London  Fire  Brigade,  which  soon  became 
completely  re-organized  under  his  watchful  and 
intelligent  inspection.  Mr.  Braidwood  was  a zea- 
lous, intelligent,  and  energetic  man;  and  particu- 
larly well  informed  on  all  social  subjects,  and 
questions  connected  with  fire  insurance  and  re- 
medies against  fire;  and,  although  architects 
might  occasionally  have  found  him  exigent  in 
enforcing  the  rules  aud  regulations  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  his  own  lamentable  death  was  suffi- 
cient proof  that  he  bad  not  been  more  exigent 
than  was  necessary.  Mr.  Braidwood’s  advice  to 
architects,  in  building,  was,  not  to  construct  any 
single  building  too  large;  or — as  he  himself  ex- 
pressed it— not  to  make  that  which  might  be 
converted  by  accident  into  “ a larger  mass  of  fire 
than  he  could  manage.”  He  had  died  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty ; and  it  might  well  be  said  of 
him,  that  he  was  a valuable  public  servant,  and  a 
most  honest  and  honourable  gentleman.  These 
remarks  had  occurred  to  him  (the  President)  as 
applicable  to  two  valuable  men,  of  one  of  whom  he 
had  known  a little,  and  of  another  a great  deal. 
It  now  became  his  duty  to  direct  their  attention 
to  the  death  of  one  of  their  own  body,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Woodward,  the  architect  of  the  new  Museum 
at  Oxford.  They  had  all  no  doubt  seen  that  build- 
ing; aud,  although  there  might  be  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  manner,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  author  was  a man  of  singular  skill,  deep 
study,  and  great  industry.  He  had  passed  away 
at  an  early  period  of  life;  and  the  profession  to 
which  he  belonged  had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  a 
talented  and  zealous  member.  He  had  also  to 
announce  the  death  of  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Institute,  Mr.  Eaton  Hodgkinson,  whose  re- 
searches in  connection  with  testing  the  strength 


of  iron  were  well  known.  He  was  sure  that  these 
frequent  losses  of  distinguished  men  would  lead  us 
all  to  remember  that  our  days  upon  the  earth 
were  but  limited,  and  that  it  behoved  us  all  to 
endeavour  to  be  as  useful  to  our  fellow  men  as 
those  whose  names  he  had  mentioned  had  pre- 
eminently proved  themselves  to  be. 

Mr.  James  Bell  then  read  a short  memoir  of  the 
professional  career  of  the  late  Mr.  Woodward, 
w'hose  decease  we  mentioned  last  week. 

Mr.  Burnell  exhibited  a specimen  of  “Garth 
stone”  found  at  the  base  of  the  North  Wales  coal- 
fields. It  was  somewhat  similar  to  the  Bramley 
Fall  stone,  but  it  had  not  the  same  hydrous  oxide 
of  iron,  or  sandy  impurities.  It  had  been  used  as 
long  ago  as  tho  year  1200,  in  the  erection  of  the 
Abbey  of  Valle  Crucis,  and  in  the  bridge  over  tho 
Dee  at  Llangollen,  built  in  the  year  1310.  The 
Abbey  of  Valle  Crucis  had  been  destroyed  by  fire 
in  the  year  1530,  but  there  was  a portion  of  the 
stone  in  the  room  ; aud,  on  examination,  it  would 
be  found  that  the  corners  were  as  sharp  and  well 
defined  as  the  day  they  were  first  cut.  In  bring- 
ing the  stone  under  the  notice  of  the  Institute,  he 
had  a double  object  in  view.  The  first  was,  that 
he  believed  the  material  to  be  valuable;  especially 
for  works  either  under  water  or  exposed  to  the 
action  of  water;  as  it  could  be  brought  into  the 
London  market  at  the  same  price  as  Kentish  rag; 
and,  secondly,  because  he  was  engaged  in  a scries 
of  investigations  on  the  nature  of  stone,  and  was 
most  desirous  of  obtaining  from  the  members  of 
the  Institute  any  assistance  by  way  of  information 
which  they  could  find.  He  believed  there  was  a 
great  deficiency  of  information  on  the  subject  of 
building  stones;  and,  as  the  subject  was  now  occu- 
pying his  attention,  he  would  be  happy  on  a 
future  occasion  to  submit  to  the  Institute  the 
resiilt  of  his  researches. 

Mr.  James  Edmeston  next  read  a paper  on  the 
proposed  metropolitan  embankment  of  the  Thames, 
a portion  of  which  we  give  elsewhere. 

At  the  conclusion, 

Mr.  Newton,  in  obedience  to  a call  from  tbc  President, 
observed  that  he  believed  the  architects  as  a body  had, 
so  to  speak,  a command  of  the  question  which  no  one 
else  possessed.  The  subject  was,  undoubtedly,  an  en- 
gineering: question : and,  if  engineers  regarded  the  action 
of  architects  with  jealousy,  they  ought  to  remember  that 
if  they  had  combined  more  with  architects  they  might 
have  done  a great  deal  for  the  public  in  the  way  of  metro- 
politan improvements.  Whether  there  were  to  be  build- 
ings or  not  in  connection  with  the  proposed  embankment 
of  the  Thames  was  an  open  question ; but  it  it  were 
ultimately  decided  that  there  should  be  biii!ding.s,  let  the 
architects  in  some  sense  be  consulted ; so  that  whatever 
might  be  done  would  produce  that  which  would  result  in 
the  greatest  architectural  magnificence. 

The  President.— I think  Mr.  Newton  has  a suggestion 
of  his  own  to  make;  and,  as  I find  he  has  brought  his 
drawings,  I hope  he  will  explain  it. 

Mr.  Newton  said  that  his  scheme  was  merely  a viaduct 
through  which  an  intercepting  sower  was  to  run,  aud 
beneath  which  barges  could  pass  into  the  lagoons  or 
canals  behind.  For  the  variations  of  tides  it  would  only 
be  necessary  to  form  hero  and  there  large  openings  for 
heavy  traffic.  The  question  of  buildings  could  be  con- 
sidered hereafter.  If  there  were  buildings,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  add  another  40  feet  in  width.  The  height  of 
the  causeway  would  be  on  a level  with  the  lowest  bridge, 
except  at  the  Waterloo,  where  it  would  be  necessary  to 
ascend  and  descend.  In  reply  to  inquiry  he  said  that  a 
railway  might  be  introduced  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  Dublin,  then  explained,  with  the  help  of 
diagrams  and  models,  the  plan  which  he  proposed;  and 
which,  he  submitted,  had  advantages  superior  to  any  other. 
Among  the  latterwere  separate  roads  for  pedestrians  and 
vehicles ; a railway  for  passengers  and  another  for  goods ; 
a long  esplanade  at  Whitehall ; a winter  garden  at  the 
Temple ; and  a place  in  which  volunteers  might  be  drilled 
in  all  weathers. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Cole  pointed  out  the  difficulties  which  he 
feared  would  interfere  with  any  plan  of  embanking  the 
Thames.  Great  difficulty  would,  he  thought,  be  e-\- 
perienced  in  navigating  the  rudderless  barges  into  the 
canals ; where  he  feared  the  swell  from  the  water  would 
be  a great  drawback.  The  straw  barges  would  also 
become  unmanageable;  for  nothing  that  he  knew  of  in 
any  of  the  proposed  plans  would  give  them  headway 
enough  ; while  the  present  scour  of  the  river  would  be 
stopped  by  the  docks.  With  regard  to  appearances,  he 
confessed  he  would  be  very  sorry  to  see  the  river  unneces- 
sarily narrowed.  In  his  opinion  none  of  the  schemes  yet 
before  the  public  could  be  carried  out;  and,  as  for  the 
winter  garden  at  the  Temple,  he  was  persuaded  the 
benchers  would  never  allow  it.  The  design  of  Mr. 
Martin,  which  was  certainly  most  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque, had  been  enlarged  from  the  idea  of  Mr.  Angel, 
architect  j who  was  the  person  who  proposed  an  embank- 
ment and  an  intercepting  sewer.  He  was  persuaded  that 
if  any  scheme  were  proposed  to  run  above  the  level  of 
the  Temple  Gardens  the  opposition  from  the  lawyers  would 
be  fatal  to  it. 

Mr.  Burnell  said  be  had  hoped  to  have  heard  the  ques  - 
tion  debated  somewhat  in  a philosophical  spirit,  as  he 
feared  it  was  suffering  from  a lack  of  some  discussion  of 
that  kind.  The  question  was  not  what  might  be  done 
between  London  and  Westminster  Bridge ; but  it  involved 
the  interest  of  the  navigation  of  the  Thames,  and  it  might 
be  said  to  involve  the  stability  of  all  the  property  from 
Teddington  Lock  to  the  Nore.  This  was  a point  of  view 
in  which  he  ventured  to  say  it  had  never  been  regarded. 
The  Thames  had  an  extraordinary  and  peculiar  flow  of 
tide,  and  was  also  exceptional  as  regarded  its  upland 
waters.  The  extraordinary  system  of  locks  and  mill-dams 
in  all  probability  retained  the  alluvial  matter  carried  down 
by  the  upland  water ; and  he  fancied  that,  if  the  subject 
were  properly  inquired  into,  it  would  be  found  that  the 


alluvial  matter  with  which  the  river  was  charged  came 
more  from  the  sea  than  the  land.  This  was,  he  thought, 
a subject  which  required  censideration.  There  was  then 
the  history  of  what  had  taken  place  in  the  Thames  since 
the  removal  of  the  starlings  of  Old  London  Bridge.  As 
long  as  the  old  bridge  existed,  the  tidal  water  did  not  How 
up  J but  when  the  starlings  were  removed,  the  tide  ran 
up,  and  all  the  upper  bridges  had  become  affected.  He 
did  not  even  except  Waterloo  Bridge ; as  to  his  knowledge 
it  had  become  necessary  to  throw  in  materials  from  time 
to  time  to  protect  the  feet  of  some  of  the  piers.  If,  then, 
the  proposed  embankment  were  carried  out,  the  conse- 
quence would  be  that  the  flood  tide  would  run  up  with 
greater  velocity;  and  one  of  two  things  would  happen — 
either  the  flood  tide  would  carry  more  matter  with  it, 
which  would  be  deposited  above ; or,  if  the  water  could 
flow  out  and  remove  the  new  matter,  it  would  still  deepen 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  the  existing  structures  would  be 
yet  more  seriously  affected.  In  all  the  discussions  which 
had  taken  place  on  the  subject,  this  question  appeared  to 
have  been  entirely  overlooked.  In  many  of  the  schemes, 
—that,  for  instance,  of  Mr.  Newton,  represented  by  mag- 
nificent drawings,  which  were,  in  fact,  charming  works 
of  art, — it  seemed  to  him  that  the  authors  had  dealt  with 
the  question  a.s  one  of  art  ouly,  leaving  entirely  out  of 
consideration  the  engineering  question;  for,  instead  of 
directing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  current  against  the 
convex  portion  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  or  instead  of 
cutting  olF  the  large  concave  portion,  they  had  taken  off 
portions  of  both  sides  of  the  river.  In  his  opinion,  the 
principle  to  be  observed  in  these  operations  ought  to  be 
to  shorten  the  course  of  the  river,  and  to  drive  up  the 
tidal  current,  so  as  to  deepen  the  bed.  With  respect  to 
the  scheme  of  making  a sewer,  he  might  observe  that 
latterly  it  had  been  his  fortune  to  have  a good  deal  to  do 
with  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  he  could  affirm  that  the 
water  which  ran  out  of  the  sewers  seemed,  as  compared 
with  the  river  itself,  to  be  in  a state  of  remarkable  purity. 
He  did  not,  therefore,  think  there  need  be  much  appre- 
hension on  that  score  with  regard  to  the  docks  or  canals. 
The  point,  however,  which  overrode  the  whole  matter 
was,  that  the  gentlemen  who  had  presented  schemes  for 
the  consideration  of  Parliament  and  the  public  had  con- 
fined themselves  exclusively  to  the  limited  space  under 
their  immediate  review,  and  had  disregarded  the  large 
and  general  principle.  If  this  system  prevailed, 
depend  upon  it  we  would  have  to  do  in  regard  to  the 
Thames  embankment  what  had  been  done  with  other 
large  works  in  London— namely,  do  them  all  over  again. 

The  President  said,  he  quite  agreed  with  the  last 
speaker,  that  the  question  had  never  been  viewed  in  a 
large  and  philosophical  manner.  The  history  of  whatever 
Thames  embankment  had  already  taken  place  was 
this  ; — The  corporation  of  London,  who  were  tlie  conser- 
vators of  the  Thames,  finding  themselves  applied  to  hy 
various  proprietors  to  be  allowed  to  embank  their  river 
frontages,  employed  Mr.  Walker  to  make  them  a plan  of 
the  river,  and  to  draw  upon  it  a line,  to  which  they  might 
allow  embankments  to  be  carried.  Mr.  Walker  was 
assisted  by  a very  clever  aud  sensible  man,  Mr.  Bullock, 
the  harbour  master  of  the  port  of  London  ; aud  between 
them  the  plan  was  drawn,  and  the  lines  marked  out. 
Subsequently,  when  the  Crown  and  the  corporation  got 
into  a dispute  about  the  conservatorship  of  the  river,  aud 
the  right  to  the  soil  and  bed  of  it ; Mr.  Page,  the  Govern- 
ment engineer,  was  employed  to  make  a plan,  and  to  draw 
a line.  He  accordingly  laid  down  a line  which  differed 
from  Mr.  Walker’s,  but  not  substantially.  The  result  was 
that,  whenever  any  one  wanted  to  embank  his  premises, 
he  applied  to  the  corporation  for  leave  ; anil,  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a certain  sum  agreed  upon,  he  got  permission  to 
embank  into  Mr.  Page’s  line.  In  viewing  the  subject  of 
a general  embankment,  a question  arose  which  seemed  to 
him  to  be  invariably  shirked;  namely,  what  was  to  be 
done  with  the  barge.owner.s’  interest,  which  was  a large 
and  important  trade  connected  with  the  commerce  of  the 
metropolis.  This  trade  was  managed  in  a peculiar  way, 
and  included  lighters  without  rudders,  straw  barges,  and 
other  heavy  lumbering  vessels,  which  went  up  and  dowm 
with  the  tide,  and  which  ran  into  the  wharfs,  and  settled 
down  on  the  shore,  until  it  suited  the  convenience  of  the 
owners  to  load  or  unload.  It  was  the  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  tills  interest  which  destroyed  the  Bill  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  was  impossible  to  deal  with  them  witliout 
buying  their  trade ; aud  their  answer  was,  “ If  you  want 
to  interfere  with  us,  buy  us.”  It  was  idle  to  say  to  them, 
” We  will  give  you  a dock  or  a lagoon,  into  which  your 
barges  can  run  like  mice  into  a hole,  and  where  they  can 
be  secure,  and  be  burdened  or  unburdened  for  their 
answer  would  be,— “ We  have  our  easement  on  the  river, 
and  you  cannot  compel  us  to  give  it  up  because  you  say 
you  mean  to  do  something  which  will  better  our  condi- 
tion.” A suggestion  had  been  made  that  all  questions  of 
compensation,  and  so  forth,  should  be  postiioncd  until 
the  work  was  done ; and  then  that  a jury  should  say  whe- 
ther the  wharfinger  was  injured  or  not,  or  whether  he 
should  be  sold  or  bought ; but  any  practical  man  of 
business  knew  that  such  a plan  would  not  work ; because 
the  jury  would  always  find  a verdict  for  their  neighbour, 
aud  the  expenses  would  swamp  the  whole  concern.  The 
question,  however,  resolved  itself  after  all  in  one  of 
money.  The  scheme  suggtslcd  by  Mr.  Page  was,  he 
thought,  a sensible  one;  because,  instead  of  embanking 
the  river  solid,  he  proposed  simply  to  build  a wall,  aud  to 
allow  the  water  to  flow  in  at  certain  openings  to  docks  at 
the  back.  It  was  objected  to  this  plan,  that,  if  the  sewers 
were  carried  8 feet  above  the  level  of  low  water,  vessels 
could  not  enter  the  docks  except  at  certain  periods 
of  the  tide.  This  difficulty,  however,  Mr.  Page  pro- 
posed to  remove  by  laying  an  iron  conduit  close  up 
against  the  ancient  river  wall,  which  would  leave  the 
opening  to  the  docks  clear.  He  himself  could  not  see  his 
way  dearly  in  the  matter  ; but  he  presumed  that  they 
would  have  to  buy  up  the  property  and  make  a solid 
embankment.  With  regard  to  the  proposed  railway,  he 
confessed  ho  could  not  see  the  necessity  of  it.  He  could 
understand  a good  road,  hut  be  could  not  see  tbc  use  of  a 
railway.  What  be  wanted  to  see  was  a plain  elevation, 
showing  where  the  road  was  to  run.  Let  them  for  a 
moment  contemplate  the  difficulties  which  any  scheme 
for  a railway  would  have  to  encounter.  Starting  from 
Westminster  Bridge,  at  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  river 
they  would  meet  the  new  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Huc- 
cleuch,  upon  which  he  was  probably  expending  60,000/.  or 
80,000/.;  and  surely  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  he 
would  tolerate  arailway  under  his  window.s.  Then  came 
the  mansion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  houses  in  Whitehall 
Gardens,  and  afterwards  Somerset  House  and  the  Middle 
and  Inner  Temple.  On  the  whole,  he  was  convinced  that 
there  never  was  a public  scheme  of  improvement  en- 
vironed with  so  many  difficulties ; but  no  doubt  money  and 
talent  would  in  time  overcome  them  all.  With  regard  to 
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the  question  incidentally  raised  by  Mr.  Newton  as  to  any 
conflict  between  the  engineering  and  the  architectural 
professions,  he  was  bound  to  say  that  he  thought  it  was 
the  business  of  an  architect  to  put  in  iron,  stone,  or  brick 
wharfs.  He  had  done  so  himself  for  the  last  forty  years, 
and  he  could  point  to  many  large  works,  at  both  sides  of 
the  river,  and  in  all  materials,  with  coffer-dams,  and  with 
half  coffer-dams,  and  without  coffer-dams  at  all,  which 
had  been  executed  under  his  supervision.  He  therefore 
called  upon  the  Institute  to  claim  their  right  as  architects 
to  execute  such  works.  It  was  a great  economical  ques- 
tion, and  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  such  men  as  Mr. 
Sunning,  Mr.  Hardwick  ; and  he  might  add  himself,  were 
quite  competent  to  deal  with  it.  The  embankment  of  the 
Thames  was  in  all  respects  an  important  national  under- 
taking 5 and,  if  technical  difficulties  could  he  got  over,  he 
believed  that  with  the  assistance  of  the  coal  dues  the  work 
might  be  executed  in  a manner  which  would  redound  to 
the  health  and  beauty  of  the  city  and  to  the  credit  of  the 
architectural  profession.  He  thought  they  were  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  Edmeston  for  the  excellent  paper  which 
he  had  read  and  the  suggestions  he  had  made.  The  work 
was,  no  doubt,  one  of  great  difficulty ; and  unless  they  set 
about  it  with  earnestness  they  would  never  accomplisli  it. 
He  therefore  invited  the  architects  of  England  to  try  their 
hand  upon  it. 

In  reply  to  an  observation  from  Mr.  Newton  on  the 
subject  of  river  encroachments. 

The  President  referred  to  the  Hibernia- wharf,  at  South- 
wark, the  property  of  Mr.  Alderman  Humphrey,  which 
he  said  was  originally  purchased  by  the  South-Eastern 
Railway  Company  as  a portion  of  the  site  for  their  termi- 
nus. The  embankment  there,  which  was  carried  out  to 
a considerable  extent,  was  erected  after  the  usual  appli- 
cation to  the  corporation,  who  granted  leave  “ during 
pleasure;”  which,  however,  meant  that  they  would 
never  interfere  so  long  as  Mr.  Page’s  line  was  adhered  to. 

Mr.  Jennings  referred  to  the  fact  that  no  notice  appeared 
to  have  been  taken  of  the  manner  in  which  vessels,  espe- 
cially in  the  coal  trade,  were  moored  in  the  river.  At 
present  the  coal-owncrs  had  almost  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  river.  Below  bridge  they  moored  their  vessels  in  the 
stream,  and  thus  saved  dock  charges ; while  above  bridge 
the  ‘bore,  or  slob,  was  covered  with  their  barges.  Now, 
If  the  sea-borne  coals  were  to  be  discharged  lower  down, 
in  the  Pool,  they  would  have  them  carted  through  the 
streets,  and  the  waggons  would  very  much  impede  the 
existing  traffic.  It  was  to  prevent  this  inconvenience  that 
the  railway  scheme  was  proposed.  With  regard  to  the 
lagoons,  he  did  not  think  they  would  be  any  improvement 
to  the  river,  as  the  deposit  arose  from  the  tide  flowing 
up,  and  not  down.  He  apprehended  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  mud  in  the  docks  was  to  be  traced  to  the 
action  of  tne  rising  and  not  that  of  the  falling  tide. 

A vote  of  thanks  having  been  unanimously  accorded  to 
Mr.  Edmeston  for  his  paper, 

The  President  onnounced  that  the  present  was  the  last 
ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  session;  hutthat  a special 
meeting  would  be  held  on  Monday  evening,  the  1st  of 
July,  to  receive  and  consider  the  report  of  the  council  on 
the  subject  of  architectural  examinations.  He  believed 
that  in  consequence  of  a requisition  forwarded  to  the 
council,  another  special  meeting  might  also  be  held ; but 
of  that  the  members  would  have  due  notice.  With  regard 
to  the  approaching  conver.iauione,  he  hoped  that  members 
would  assist  the  committee  in  contributing  works  of  art ; 
so  as  to  make  the  occasion  as  attractive  and  interesting 
as  possible.  It  would  be  also  understood  that  tickets 
issued  to  members  and  their  friends  would  not  be  trans- 
ferable. 


COMPETITION. 

Totnes,  Devon, — Eight  local  architects  having 
complied  with  the  application  of  the  directors  of 
the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Banking  Company  to 
submit  designs  for  a new  bank  in  this  town,  the 
directors,  at  their  last  hoard  meeting,  selected  for 
adoption  the  design  marked  ‘‘Alpha,*’  by  Mr. 
Hino,  of  Plymouth.  To  Mr.  Appleton,  of  Torquay, 
was  awarded  the  second  premium  j and  to  Mr. 
Julian,  of  Torquay,  the  third  premium. 


CHAMBERS  AND  LODGINGS. 

“Selim,”  “Architect,”  and  other  of  your 
correspondents,  have  got  some  ideas  into  their 
heads  on  the  above  subject  as  regards  nou-married 
people;  but  they  seem  either  not  to  have  made  up 
their  minds  as  to  what  they  do  want,  or  to  he 
merely  throwing  out  hints  for  others  to  work 
upon.  I have  lived  in  chambers,  and  believe  that, 
in  many  respects,  for  bachelors  or  men  who  are  of 
retiring  habits,  there  is  nothing  like  good  cham- 
hers.  But  where  shall  we  find  them  ? Here  and 
there  in  the  Temple  are  gaunt,  massive,  worm- 
eaten,  time-eaten  edifices,  with  full  garniture  of 
cobwebs  and  Johnsonian  smoke-stains;  for  Temple 
Chambers  seem  as  if  originally  built  to  be  cured, 
like  your  true  Westphalia  hums.  Whither  shall 
we  go?  Surely  those  barn-like  beams,  black  doors, 
six-feet-wide  elm  staircase, — the  whole  structure 
like  some  Devilin  Tower  of  Ainsworth,  with  the 
devil  in  it  besides,  as  one  gazes  from  the  parch- 
ment panes  on  the  lolling  rear  chimney-stacks, 
looking  as  ditch-delivered  by  a bricklayer  ; these, 
with  a huge  obsolete  kitchen-range,  like  a petri- 
fied skeleton  of  a megatherium,  would  not  quite 
meet  the  views  of  “Selim”  or  of  “ Architect,”-— 
unless,  that  is  to  say,  they  can  imagine  Johnson, 
Goldsmith,  Reynolds,  Garrick,  et  hoc  genus 
omne,  tankard  in  hand,  wit  in  brain,  genial  in 
heart,  on  a winter’s  evening,  enlivening  the  rafters 
with  feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul. 

In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  chambers,  we 
do  not  want  too  much  light : it  injures  the  retina 
in  summer,  and  spoils  the  fire  in  winter.  Paper 
Buildings  seem  as  much  too  light  ns,  half  a cen- 


tury ago.  Chambers  were  too  dark.  Secondly,  we 
do  not  want  too  much  charwoman ; the  less  the 
better  of  that  commodity.  It  seems  to  me  that 
he  who  would  live  like  a king,  without  a king’s 
restraints  aud  impedimenta,  must  carefully  read 
some  late  letters  inthe5zaWerou  “Improvements 
in  Dwellings.”  The  more  servants  a man  has  the 
w'orse  he  is  served,  is  no  new  adage.  “Handy 
Andy”  iced  the  champagne  by  drawing  the  corks, 
aud  turning  the  lot  into  the  refrigerator;  and, 
though  the  refrigerator  was  an  oyster-tub  of  fish- 
mongers’ ice,  the  flavour  of  the  denizens  of  the 
bring  deep  did  not  improve  the  wine,  or  the  sparkle 
of  it.  Men  in  chambers  pay  5s.  to  char  for  every 
pound  often,  possibly;  but  suppose  that  char  pays 
3s.  8d.  ? Suppose  that  char  attempts  to  get  best 
fresh  at  Is.  5d.,  when  that  commodity  is  Is.  8d.  ? 
Innumerable  are  the  mortifications  occasioned  by 
char.  There  are  good  chars  and  bad  chars,  though 
most  are  black  in  visage,  in  skin,  or  in  garb,  as — 
char-con?. 

What  “Selim”  and  “Architect”  want,  if  they 
did  hut  know  it  (although,  I dare  say,  they  do  not 
know  it,  nob  having  tried  so  many  experiments, 
perhaps,  as  I have,  in  the  highways  and  by- 
ways of  life),  are  such  chambers  as  shall  ensure 
privacy,  freedom  from  too  much  of  Loudon’s 
thundering  wheels,  cheerfulness  of  aspect,  con- 
venience of  accessories  of  comfort,  and  sanitary 
appliances.  I shall  be  happy  to  send  you  plans 
aud  elevations  in  detail  as  to  what  I should  con- 
sider approach  to  perfection  in  this  matter  of 
bachelor-craft.  Every  occupant  should  have  ac- 
cess to  a bath,  to  a well-ventilated  water-closet 
(rarity  this),  to  gas,  &c.,  &c.  (see  “ Improvements 
in  Dwellings”).  It  is  all  very  well  to  say,  “ I am 
a gentleman,  sir  : I do  no  drudgery.  I am  waited 
upon  by  char,  or  by  my  man,  who  comes  at  eight 
bells  and  goes  at  ten  bells,  and  who  is  within 
hail.” — “Of  course,  sir,”  let  me  say  in  response, 
“ I cannot  help  you  to  see  as  I do.”  However, 
I know  this,  that  servants  do  not  come  when 
wanted,  more  than  Peelers  or  Dame  Fortune;  that 
they  do  not  do  exactly  what  is  wanted ; that  they 
strike  sometimes  when  all  one’s  chattels  are  of  a 
heap,  like  a 5th  of  November  bonfire  that  is  to  be, 
during  some  clearing  out.  At  Aldersbott  a little 
true  independence  is  being  learnt  by  many  a brave 
heart.  In  the  huts  there  a man  must  often  serve 
himself,  and  bless  Soyer  and  his,  or  some  other, 
“ magic  stove.” 

Look  down  the  yard  of  the  Salutation  Tavern 
(Rnskiu’s),  in  Newgato-street,  and  see  the  red- 
tiled  yard,  the  red-ochred  flower-pots  so  well 
contrasting  with  their  complementaries  (in  colour) 
of  evergreens  and  plants,  like  unto  some  hotel  at 
a watering  place.  Why  should  our  so-called 
“chambers”  have  such  dismal  aspects, — all  dun- 
geon ? Why  not,  instead  of  so  much  chimney- 
stack,  e-xtemporise  a few  Babylonian  hanging 
gardens  of  hardy  plants.  “ Pam  ” has  pufled  away 
much  of  London  smoke.  Venetian  blinds,  too, 
are  desirable  in  chambers;  giving  a green  tinge 
to  sunlight,  without  copper  or  arsenic  in  such 
medium. 

If  beneath  the  chambers  there  be  a sort  of — 
neighbourhood  of — Spread  Eagle  - Gracecliurch- 
street  kind  of  store,  at  which  the  Cerberus  or  liis 
wife  may  preside,  viz.,  a club  commissariat,  it 
will  be  a great  advantage  ; free-trade  tariif.  No 
high  protection  duties  laid  on  by  gold-band  or 
gold-headed  cane  Cerberus. 

Of  all  places  of  lonely  suicide,  rank  and  un- 
wholesome, damp  and  mildewed,  with  no  echo  but 
to  the  tread  on  the  icy  flags  of  the  stairways,  and 
then  a rolling  one  far  and  wide,  from  garret  to  base- 
ment, in  desolate  corridors ; Danes’ Inn  seems  to 
me  most  a case  iu  point.  We  want  more  gravel  and 
green,  and  not  quite  the  silence  of  the  tomb.  It 
is  not  worse  than  some  other  nooks  for  forlorn 
single  breasts. 

I am  a married  man;  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
late  census  still  shows  increasing  majority  of 
females,  I advise  a choice  of  one  of  Eve’s  sisters, 
when  a bachelor  can  find  the  right  one.  Look  to 
the  heart  more  than  the  ankles,  the  disposition  as 
well  as  the  dimples,  softness  and  womanliness  of 
nature  as  well  as  softness  aud  luxuriance  of  tresses. 
But,  until  you  know  well,  do  not  be  entrapped. 
Woman’s  wiles  are  legion ; their  snares  are  past 
understanding.  But,— talk  to  stones  : “ qtiand 
V amour  nous  Hens  alors  adieu  prudence."  Other- 
wise I would  not  take  pains  to  convey  impressions 
as  to  some  of  the  desiderata  for  bachelor  residences, 
or  “ residence  chambers.” 

Fancy  a barrister  locking  his  door  and  going 
off  to  Norfolk-street  to  sleep  : fancy  using 
walking-stick  to  toast  his  'muffin,  and  no  milk  to 
his  cocoa : fancy  all  dirt  and  rust  in  frowsy 
washing.phico  and  on  fire-bars.  All  this  is  a 
common  thing,  although  we  are  improving.  Char 
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is  an  institution.  Char  is  (Dickens,  to  my  rescue) 
the  Macstingee  of  solitary  manhood  life.  With 
your  permission,  I will  on  another  occasion  throw 
out  a few  promiscuous  suggestions  iu  further  con- 
sideration of  the  subject.  H.  B. 


BOAT-BUILDING  BY  MACHINERY. 

Me.  Nathan  Thompson,  of  New  York,  marine 
engineer,  has  just  introduced  to  the  British  public 
a new,  elaborate,  and  ingenious  process,  or  series  of 
processes,  for  the  building  of  boats  by  machinery. 
Mr.  Thompson  has  already  erected,  near  Old  Ford, 
Bow,  a factory  for  the  fabrication  of  boats  under 
the  several  patents  which  he  has  secured  in  this 
country.  He  claims  to  have  perfected  (and  lie 
has  obtained  strong  testimonials,  in  this  country 
as  well  as  in  America,  to  the  clTect  that  he  really 
has  perfected)  a system,  simple  and  effective,  for 
the  construction  of  boats  of  every  size  and  build; 
to  he  wrought  into  form,  not  as  of  old  by  hand 
labour,  but  by  the  application  of  steam  machinery 
of  remarkable  perfection  and  accuracy.  From  the 
nicety  of  the  mechanical  appliances  which  are 
brought  into  play,  not  only  is  perfect  uniformity 
in  the  whole  construction  of  tho  boat  said  to  be 
attained;  but  any  particular  part  may  be  formed 
in  duplicate  at  a moderate  expense, — a principle 
of  facsimile  production  which,  as  our  readers 
know,  has  been  proposed  for  tbe  construction  of 
cottages,  of  course  by  processes  especially  adapted 
to  tbe  purpose.  Another  and  a still  more  im- 
portant advantage  is  despatch.  By  this  machinery 
a boat  of  large  size,  30  feet  long  and  of  corre- 
sponding depth,  may  be  (and  has  been)  made  and 
delivered  to  order  within  a few  hours  alter  the 
receipt  of  the  order.  A third  advantage  is  that  of 
economy.  Mr.  Thompson  boldly  affirms  that  the 
amount  of  labour  which,  performed  manually  in  a 
Government  dock -yard,  would  be  requited  by  16?,, 
can,  under  his  system,  be  accomplished  for  1?.  15s. 
or  21. ; and  so  rapid  and  almost  illimitable  is  his 
facility  of  construction,  that  it  is  calculated  that, 
by  extended  application  of  this  machinery,  2,500 
boats  could,  on  an  emergency,  be  turned  out  in 
thirty  days.  The  master  shipwright  of  Woolwich 
dockyard  was  appointed  by  the  Admiralty  to  exa- 
mine and  report  upon  the  subject ; and  he  is  said 
to  have  fully  corroborated  the  favourable  opinions 
expressed  by  other  authorities.  The  machines 
erected  at  Bow  cannot  he  clearly  explained  without 
diagrams.  The  most  ingeniously  constructed  of 
them,  however,  is  one  which  Mr.  Thompson  calls 
the  “ drunken  saw.”  It  is  a circular  cutter,  but 
so  adjusted  on  a screw  axis  as  to  have,  when  in 
action,  what  may  be  called  a “ wabbling”  move- 
ment ; and,  in  the  course  of  its  eccentricities,  it 
cuts  laterally  as  well  as  longitudinally,  and  the 
eflect  is  to  form  what  is  known  as  a groove  or 
rebate  in  the  timber  with  extraordinary  accu- 
racy. The  “drunken  saw”  can  easily,  it  is  said, 
do  the  work  of  forty  men.  A scarcely  less  useful 
and  clever  machine  is  one  for  giving  the  required 
bend  and  curve  of  tho  planking  for  the  ship’s  side, 
which  is  done  to  the  most  perfect  nicety  by  a 
combination  of  knives  or  cutters  fixed  on  two 
rollers,  the  upper  being  concave,  and  the  lower  one 
convex.  It  appears  that  there  are  some  25,000 
boats  built  every  year  in  this  country,  so  that 
thei'e  is  ample  scope  for  building  boats  by  ma- 
chinery. 


NEWS  FROM  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Dridge  at  Meanee. — A tender  for  tbe  erection 
of  the  bridge  at  Meanee  has  been  accepted,  and 
tbe  contractor  has  gone  to  Auckland  (north  of 
Northern  Island)  to  obtain  the  timber  for  the 
work. 

Bridge  over  the  Wharerangi. — Tenders,  accord- 
ing to  the  Haivke’s  Bay  Herald,  have  been  in- 
vited for  erecting  a bridge  over  the  Wliarerangi 
stream. 

Roads ; Te-Aufe,  <^-c. — Tenders  were  also,  in 
same  paper,  invited  for  completing  the  unfinished 
part  of  Te-Aute-road,  crossing  a deep  gorge  be- 
tween the  Kaikora  Creek  and  Waipawa;  also  for 
making  72  chains  (-1,752  linear  feet)  of  road  be- 
tween Meanee  Flats  and  Puketapu,  according  to 
the  specifications. 

Court  House,  Waipawa. — A court  house  is  to 
be  erected  at  Abbotsford,  Waipawa. 

Improvements  at  Napier,  Province  of  Hawke's 
Bay. — The  Union  Bank  buildings  seem  to  be  in  a 
forward  state,  although,  with  all  large  buildings 
iu  New  Zealand,  the  contractors  are  greatly  re- 
tarded by  the  irregular  supply  of  timber.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  the  residence  of  the 
manager  will  be  shortly  ready  for  occupation. 
The  Presbyterian  Church,  including  the  lower 
part  of  the  tower,  now  appears  on  the  side  of  the 
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bill  adjoining  Mr.  Tiffen’s  residence,  in  Tennyson- 
street.  The  builders  are  proceeding  rapidly  in 
tlie  work  of  boarding,  &c.  j and  two  or  three 
months  would  probably  see  the  opening  of  this 
edifice.  The  timber  for  the  Church  of  England 
is  now  being  prepared.  This  structure  will  oc- 
cupy an  admirable  situation  in  the  vicinity  of 
Shakspeare-road  aud  Tennyson-street,  accessible 
from  both  these  thoroughfares. 

Sea  Improvements  at  Napier. — The  dredge  has 
now  for  a considerable  time  been  at  work  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Iron  Pot,  which,  it  is  said,  has 
been  greatly  widened. 


CIIURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Leicester. — A restoration  of  the  buttresses, 
walls,  Ac.,  and  the  insertion  of  five  new  tracery 
windows,  of  the  church  of  St.  Margaret,  in  this 
town,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Gillett, 
architect,  are  to  be  commenced  forthwith.  Messrs. 
Harford,  Brothers,  are  the  contractors  for  the 
works. 

PicJcwell  {Leicestershire). — All  Saints’  Church, 
which  has  been  under  repair  for  some  months,  was 
reopened  by  two  services  on  the  20fch  ult.  The 
restoration  comprises  new  roofs  on  nave  aud  aisles, 
the  rebuilding  of  the  south  aisle  aud  porch,  window 
restorations  generally,  opening  out  the  tower  arch, 
removal  of  the  plastering,  new  pulpit,  reading- 
desk,  and  open  benches,  and  vestry  and  tower 
screens.  The  aisles  are  paved  with  black  and  red 
quarries,  in  patterns.  The  tower,  which  is  a good 
specimen  of  Perpendicular  work,  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  opening  the  lower  portion  of  the 
belfry  windows,  which  had  been  walled  up.  The 
general  eftect  of  the  interior  of  the  church  is  much 
marred  by  the  chancel  being  nearly  as  high  as  the 
nave,  aud  having  a very  flat  roof.  The  original 
designs  for  the  restoration  included  a chancel 
arch;  but  as  the  funds  would  not  allow  of  it  the 
architect  has  brought  down  the  end  principal, 
and  filled  the  spandrils  with  tracery.  The  font 
has  been  restored,  and  placed  near  the  south  door- 
way. A vestry  has  been  screened  off  in  a recess  at 
the  east  end  of  south  aisle.  The  pulpit  is  of  oak, 
on  a stone  base.  The  Earl  of  Gainsborough,  the 
patron  of  the  living,  is  a large  subscriber  to  the 
restoration  fund ; as  are  also  the  rector,  and 
A.  Smith,  esq.,  of  Leesthorpe  Hall.  The  works 
have  been  carried  out  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  R.  W.  Johnson,  architect,  of  Melton 
Mowbray. 

Neioport-PnpnelJ. — The  river  Lovett,  in  Bucks, 
after  being  crossed  by  the  bridge  at  Newport- 
Pagnell,  meets  the  Ouse,  before  approaching  the 
bridge  at  Sherington.  At  the  junction  of  these 
two  rivers  there  has  been  formed  a cemetery, 
in  a field  having  on  two  sides  the  rivers  Lovett 
and  Ouse,  which  run  into  one  at  a corner  of 
the  field.  The  size  is  two  acres,  less  not  being 
allowed  by  law  for  a town  of  3,500  inhabitants. 
Much  levelling  has  had  to  be  performed;  the 
■ground  having  been  thrown  into  heaps  during  the 
civil  war,  to  intercept  the  traffic  on  the  road, 
which  last-named  at  that  time  was  there.  The 
only  archeological  remain  found  is  a shilling-piece 
of  William  lll.’s  reign.  The  Dissenters  have  a 
chapel  on  the  ground,  and  the  bishop  will  soon 
consecrate  the  church  part. 

Devizes. — An  appeal  is  now  being  made,  by 
circular,  to  the  members  of  the  Wiltshire  Arche- 
ological Society,  to  unite  in  a subscription  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  the  Norman  arcade  of  St. 
John’s  Church,  in  this  town,  as  a public  memento 
of  their  association.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
proposed  restoration,  including  the  re-opening  of 
tlie  Norman  windows  in  the  transept,  is  about 
150?. ; aud  it  is  said  that  a favourable  opportunity 
is  now  presented  for  endeavouring  to  effect  this 
work ; as  extensive  improvements  in  the  church 
are  about  to  be  introduced,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Slater,  the  architect. 

Liverpool. — The  foundation-stone  of  a church, 
which  it  is  intended  to  erect  in  the  ecclesiastical 
district  of  St.  Augustin,  Everton,  has  been 
laid.  The  site  is  in  Rokeby-street,  Richmond- 
crescent.  The  church,  of  which  Mr.  Geo  is  the 
architect,  will  be  rather  unfavourably  placed  as 
regards  situation  j but  the  site  was  the  best  which 
their  means  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  building 
committee.  The  architecture  is  of  a mixed  order. 
Gothic  predominating;  and  the  edifice  will  con- 
sist of  a nave  and  chancel,  with  a tower  and  spire 
at^the  north-west  angle,  the  spire  being  90  feet  in 
height.  There  will  be  a triple  window  of  Gothic 
design  at  the  front ; and  at  the  eastern  end 
another  window  similar  in  design,  but  without  all 
its  details.  Tlie  building  will  be  fitted  to  give 
accommodation  in  open  sittings  to  about  800 
people,  all  free.  There  will  be  no  gallery.  The 


building  will  cost  about  2,600/.,  exclusive  of  600/. 
which  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  J.  Burroughs ; 
who,  it  is  said,  has  signified  his  intention  of  appro- 
priating in  aid  of  the  building  fund  any  profit  he 
may  derive  from  the  contract. 

Birmingham. — A chapel  has  been  built  for  the 
Baptist  connection  In  Bristol-road,  near  to  St. 
Luke’s  Church,  under  the  name  of  “ Wycliffe’s 
Chapel.”  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  treated  with  unusual  freedom ; 
and,  in  the  attempt  to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  and 
requirements  of  the  age  and  the  place,  runs  into 
somewhat  extremo  elaboration,  according  to  the 
local  Gazette.  The  most  prominent  feature  of 
the  exterior  is  the  tower  and  spire,  rising  to  a 
height  of  130  feet.  The  tower  is  square  at  the 
base,  with  angular  buttresses ; and  from  an 
octagon,  several  feet  in  height,  rises  the  spire, 
crocheted  at  each  angle  with  sixteen  pinnacles  at 
the  base,  and  four  large  ones,  with  square 
buttresses,  on  the  top  of  the  square  part  of  the 
tower.  The  chapel  is  82  feet  long  and  54  feet 
wide ; the  extreme  height  of  the  interior  being 
45  feet.  It  afibrds  accommodation  for  about  900 
persons.  The  seats  are  of  deal,  stained  and  var- 
nished ; which  is  also  the  material  of  the  roofs, 
doors,  and  other  woodwork.  The  floor  is  laid  with 
tiles,  arranged  in  geometrical  patterns.  The  sides 
and  end  are  fitted  up  with  galleries,  entered  by 
stone  staircases  : they  are  supported  by  light  iron 
columns,  which  run  up  to  carry  the  roof;  with 
smaller  columns  grouped  round  them,  and  hammer- 
beaten  metal  foliage  round  the  capitals.  The 
fronts  of  the  galleries  are  of  framed  w'oodwork, 
with  quatrefoils  and  trefoils  pierced  through  the 
panels.  A small  organ-gallery  has  been  erected 
over  the  raised  platform  on  which  the  pulpit 
stands  ; and  behind  which  is  the  baptistery,  lined 
with  marble.  The  chapel  is  lighted  by  two  tiers 
of  side  windows ; the  upper  tier  being  under  gables, 
with  roofs  intersecting  the  main  roof;  and  by  a six- 
light  end  window  next  to  Bristol-road  : these  are 
all  filled  with  tracery.  In  the  rear  of  the  chapel 
are  three  vestries,  a library,  a lecture-hall,  52  feet 
by  26  feet,  a school-room  of  similar  dimensions, 
besides  necessary  offices  and  kitchen  underneath. 
The  ventilators  on  the  roofs  are  covered  with  lead : 
they  have  metal  terminals  and  crockets,  and  stand 
upon  a narrow  lead  fiat,  with  fringes  of  Ironwork 
on  each  side.  The  materials  used  in  the  chapel 
walls  are  Horton  blue  stone  and  Bath  stone  dress- 
ings. The  schools  are  built  with  red  and  blue 
bricks,  relieved  by  Bath  stone  dressings.  The 
system  of  ventilation  adopted  is  Muii’s  patent 
four-point  ventilators,  fixed  upon  a continuous  air- 
chamber  along  the  centre  of  the  main  roof,  with 
air-valves  inserted  in  the  window-sills  and  other 
available  parts  of  the  structure.  Muir’s  hot-air 
apparatus  supplies  the  method  of  heating  the 
building.  The  architect  who  has  carried  out  the 
work  is  Mr.  James  Cranston,  of  Birmingham.  The 
carving,  whicli  consists  principally  of  natural 
foliage,  conventionally  arranged  and  grouped,  was 
done  by  Mr.  Philip  Wood,  of  Lichfield;  and  the 
metal  work  by  Mr.  T.  Brawn,  of  Birmingham.  The 
builders  were  Messrs.  Hardwick  & Son,  also  of 
Birmingham.  The  cost  of  the  building,  exclusive 
of  the  site,  was  about  7,000/. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Oxford  Cathedral. — A stained  glass  window, 
by  Mr.  E.  B.  Jones,  has  been  placed  in  the  east 
end  of  the  Latin  Chapel  of  Oxford  Cathedral. 

Sandy  Church{Beds). — Astained  glass  memorial 
window  has  been  placed  in  thesouth  chancel  window 
of  this  church,  the  restoration  of  which  was  re- 
corded some  twelve  months  back.  The  window  is 
a memorial  to  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Richard- 
son, rector  of  Sandy.  It  is  10  feet  high  by  5 
feet  9 inches  wide,  and  divided  into  three  long 
openings  with  mullions  of  stone,  with  five  com- 
partments in  the  tracery  head.  The  top  spandril 
contains  the  monogram  of  the  deceased  lady,  en- 
twined with  a lily  and  surrounded  with  a back- 
ground pattern  of  mosaic  work  and  borders 
worked  in  deep  colours,  the  other  four  compart- 
ments are  filled  with  corresponding  work  of  red 
aud  blue  diapers  with  golden  yellows  and  green 
intermixed.  The  three  long  openings  are  filled  ; 
with  six  subjects,  “ The  Acts  of  Charity  ” (Matt. 
XXV.  36),  and  are  worked  into  flowing  geometrical 
shapes.  The  first  left-hand  opening  contains  two 
subjects, — “I  was  hungry  and  ye  gave  me  meat; 
naked  and  ye  clothed  me;” — the  centre  opening, — 
“Sick  and  ye  visited  me;  a stranger  and  ye  took 
me  in;” — third  opening, — “Thirsty  and  ye  gave 
me  drink;  in  prison  and  ye  prayed  to  me.”  The 
backgrounds  of  the  subjects  are  worked  on 
diapered  blue.  The  entire  grounds  of  the  window 
are  formed  of  borders  with  trellis-work  of  red  and 


blue  and  other  colours  intermixed,  with  three 
medallions  filled  with  flowing  ornamental  work  of 
various  colours.  The  artist  was  Mr.  C.  Gibbs,  of 
London,  who  also  recently  executed  the  east  win- 
dow in  All  Saints’  Church,  Hastings,  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  late  Earl  Waldegrave. 

Great  Mongeham  Church. — A sister  of  the 
rector  of  Great  Mongeham,  near  Deal,  has  lately 
presented  four  stained-glass  windows  to  the  church 
of  that  parish.  The  subject  of  the  east  window  is 
the  Transfiguration.  The  effigy  of  our  Saviour 
occupies  the  centre  light,  having  on  his  right  the 
figure  of  Moses,  and  on  his  left  that  of  Elias.  At 
the  feet  of  the  Saviour  is  St.  Peter,  whilst  St. 
James  and  St.  John  fill  the  lower  compartments 
of  the  tw’o  other  lights.  In  the  tracery,  consist- 
ing of  a trefoil  and  two  quatrefoils,  are  angels 
bearing  labels,  with  Scripture  texts  as  legends. 
The  north  window  is  filled  with  the  figure  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  south  windows  with 
figures  of  St.  Peter  aud  St.  Paul,  on  a diapered 
background ; the  first  representing  the  mission 
preparatory  to  the  Gospel ; the  two  latter,  the 
Gospel  preached  throughout  the  world. 

St.  Martin's,  Worcester. — Two  memorial  win- 
dows, by  Hardman,  of  Birmingham,  have  been 
placed  north  and  south  of  the  chancel  of  this 
church.  The  subject  of  the  northern  window  is 
“The  Resurrection.”  The  risen  Redeemer,  the 
principal  figure,  is  represented  bearing  in  his  right 
hand  a cross,  and  attired  in  white  robes;  the  back- 
ground being  of  ruby  glass,  spangled  with  stars. 
On  either  side  are  angels,  and  at  the  base  the 
Roman  guards.  The  whole  is  horderedwith  roses, 
on  a ground  of  foliage.  The  window  on  the  south 
side  is  erected  to  the  memory  of  Miss  Wheeler, 
daughter  of  the  rector.  It  represents  the  pre- 
sentation of  young  children  to  Christ.  Our 
Lord  is  represented  in  a sitting  position,  bis  robes 
of  dark  blue  and  ruby  ; the  disciples  are  ai'ranged 
on  either  side,  and  in  front  are  the  children  and 
their  parents.  The  back  is  occupied  by  trees  and 
foliage,  and  the  bordering  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
opposite  window. 

St.  Mark's,  Anderston,  Glasgow. — The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  late  Mr.  Houldsworth  have  pre- 
sented the  new  church  of  St.  Mark’s,  now  build- 
ing in  Anderston,  with  the  memorial  window 
which,  through  the  influence  of  the  local  com- 
mittee, was  refused  admission  into  the  cathedral. 
Mr.  Houldsworth  was  the  last  provost  of  the 
burgh  of  Anderston,  and  his  father  the  first 
provost;  aud  the  family  have  always  had  a close 
connection  with  the  congregation  and  parish  of 
St.  Mark’s,  and  have  still  a large  interest  in  that 
part  of  the  city.  “ It  will  be  recollected,”  says  the 
Glasgow  Citizen,  “ that  the  window  thus  disposed 
of  was  exhibited,  some  months  ago,  in  the  Queen’s 
Rooms,  and  called  forth  almost  universal  admira- 
tion— connoisseurs  generally  admitting  that,  as  a 
decorative  adjunct  to  Mediicval  architecture,  it 
was  greatly  superior  to  the  windows  from  the 
school  of  Munich.  Even  Mr.  Ballantine  himself, 
who  has  the  merit  of  producing  this  fine  window, 
must  he  almost  reconciled  to  the  shabby  treat- 
ment he  received  from  our  Glasgow  committee, 
when  he  hears  of  its  singularly  appropriate  desti- 
nation.” 


A QUERY  ABOUT  GREY  SLATE  CISTERNS. 

Knowing  the  attention  you  have  always  paid 
to  sanitary  matters,  I will  not  make  any  apology  to 
you  for  mentioning  the  following  circumstance  : — 
Behind  my  house,  which  is  situate  near  the 
Regent’s  Canal,  Islington,  is  a cistern  of  slate, 
supplied  with  water  by  the  New  River  Company. 
Since  the  spring  has  commenced,  the  impure  state 
of  the  water  has  been  remarkable;  although 
the  cistern  is  emptied,  and  thoroughly  cleansed 
once  a fortnight,  and  often  once  a week,  the 
sides  become  covered  with  a thick  coating 
of  an  emerald  green  coloured  weed  : this, 
with  great  rapidity,  grows  to  a considerable 
length;  and  in  a few  days  the  water  is  so  filled 
with  this  offensive-looking  material,  that  it  is 
unfit  for  nse.  Leaving  it  for  a time,  by  way  of 
experiment;  using  water  in  the  meanwhile  from 
the  main ; I found  that  it  threw  off  a most  un- 
pleasant smell  like  the  miasma  which  arises  from 
stagnant  ponds.  On  mentioning  this  circum- 
stance to  several  persons,  I find  that  those  who 
have  slate  cisterns  generally  make  the  same  com- 
plaint. At  first  1 thought  that  the  fault  might 
in  some  way  rest  with  the  water : on,  however, 
calling  a few  days  since  at  Chelsea,  I surprised  a 
friend  industriously  engaged  in  scrubbing  his  slate 
cistern,  fearing  that  if  he  did  not  take  the  matter 
in  hand  some  of  the  children  would  be  made  ill. 

Some  think  that  it  is  better  to  leave  the  lid  off 
the  cistern : others  are  of  a difiVrent  opinion. 
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Some  suggest  that  mlunows,  gudgeons,  and  other 
small  fisb,  put  into  the  cisterns,  would  help  to 
purify  the  water.  But  then  there  is  the  risk  of 
their  getting  into  the  pipes  and  causing  a stop- 
page. The  question  as  to  what  is  the  best  mate- 
rial for  cisterns  is  a matter  of  very  great  sanitary 
importauce.  Lead  will  evidently  not  do : would 
earthenware  orglass,made  of  considerable  strength, 
be  better  than  slate  ? Or  how  would  it  answer  to 
coat  wood,  or  any  other  material,  with  galvanized 
iron?  I,  however,  write  to  you,  being  quite 
puzzled  in  the  matter,  in  the  hope  that  this  may 
be  the  means  of  causing  the  subject  to  be  usefully 
ventilated  in  the  Suilde)’. 

Pateefamilias. 


THE  PAINTERS’  COMPANY’S  COMPE- 
TITION, 

Tub  exhibition  at  the  Painters’  Hall  is,  most  certainly, 
a step  in  the  right  direction;  but,  like  many  other  newly- 
founded  schemes,  it  requires  improvement  before  it  will 
bring' forth  fruit : or,  in  other  words,  call  forth  the  ener- 
gies of  the  class  of  workmen  for  whose  particular  benefit 
it  has  been  instituted. 

In  the  first  place,  why  have  the  promoters  chosen  such 
unreasonable  hours  for  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  doors 
of  the  hall? 

The  exhibition  is  to  continue  through  June  only : the 
doors  open  at  ten  in  the  morning  and  close  at  four  in  the 
afternoon ; the  most  unlikely  part  of  the  day  for  workmen 
to  have  sufficient  leisure  to  visit  the  collection ; especially 
if  they  happen  to  live  a mile  or  two  from  Trinity-lane. 
Consequently,  the  visitors  must,  in  chief,  consist  of  per- 
sons who  have  but  little  interest  in  the  matter ; while  those 
who  are  principally  concerned  have  the  doors  shut  against 
them. 

In  the  next  place  I would  ask,  are  the  judges  chosen 
from  practical  men  ? Are  the  persons  who  awarded  the 
prizes  in  the  writing  department  themselves  practical 
writers  ? Judging  from  what  I saw,  1 feel  convinced  they 
are  not.  There  is  no  di!itinclion  recognized  between 
writing  on  glass  and  writing  on  anything  else;  yet,  in 
fact,  the  manipulation  of  the  two  is  so  widely  different 
that  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  them  apart 
in  cases  of  competition  for  merit.  To  the  inexperienced 
eye  the  glare  of  the  one  kills  the  excellence  of  the  other. 

A man  may  execute  a passable  piece  of  writing  on 
glass,  yet  make  a most  wretched  attempt  on  a board.  The 
reason  is  this;  in  the  case  of  glass  wriling,  the  letters 
are  all  cut  up  with  a chisel  and  square,  and  the  fine  lines 
trimmed  with  a penknife;  but  in  the  other  case,  the 
letters  must  remain  as  they  come  from  the  workman’s 
pencil,  and  they  stand  either  n credit  or  dishonour  to  him, 

I do  not  undervalue  the  skill  which  is  necessary  in  glass 
writing,  but  1 do  protest  against  its  being  the  medium  for 
testing  the  ability  of  the  writer ; and  there  is  another 
thing  to  be  considered  before  a just  c.stimate  of  the  rela- 
tive qualities  of  several  workmen  could  be  formed;  that  is, 
the  competitors  should  have  tlie  same  work  to  do  • the 
matter  they  write  for  exhibition  should  be  chosen  for 
them,  nut  each  one  choosing  for  himself:  some  inscrip- 
tions admit  of  better  arrangement  than  others,  and  some 
people  are  very  apt  (when  deficient  themselves)  to  bor- 
row the  ideas  of  others,  and  produce  a copy  of  something 
they  liave  seen  somewhere  else,  and  palm  it  off  as  entirely 
their  own.  I certainly  think  the  only  fair  course  would 
be  to  offer  the  first  prize  to  the  best  specimen  of  a given 
inscription,  in  black  letters  on  a white  ground  (or  gold 
letter.^  on  a black  ground),  to  be  written  on  a board  of 
certain  given  dimensions:  let  the  promoters  do  this,  and 
give  a few  weeks'  notice  in  theBtiildcr,  and  also  the  names 
of  one  or  two  thoroughly  practical  writers  as  part  of  the 
judges  ; they  would  then  find  their  efforts  crowned  with 
success;  and,  as  each  year  came  round,  fresh  aspirants 
would  enter  the  lists ; and  in  a few  years  it  might  indeed 
be  an  honour  to  carry  off  the  first  prize  for  writing  at  the 
Painters’  Hall.  There  might  be  a prize,  also,  for  orna- 
mental writing ; another  for  ecclesiastical  writing ; and 
one  lor  glass  writing.  There  is  no  need  for  a number  of 
silver  medals  or  any  other  costly  prizes : the  honour  is 
the  prize ; and  that  honour  would  be  as  acceptable  if  in- 
scribed on  a piece  of  parchment  as  it  would  on  a few 
shilling-,’  worth  of  silver.  I believe  it  would  cause  regret 
to  most  writers  should  this  movement  die  out;  but  I 
believe,  also,  that  not  one  skilful  workman  in  twenty  will 
contribute  his  talent  to  the  Exhibition  until  he  has  the 
assurance  that  excellence  of  manipulation,  freedom  of 
style,  and  good  taste  in  arrangement,  and  not  the  glare  of 
colours,  will  secure  the  highest  honour  a tradesman 
osiilres  to. 

Should  you,  Mr.  Editor,  agree  with  these  few  remarks, 
and  deem  them  of  sufficient  importance  to  appear  in  your 
paper;  they  might,  perhaps,  induce  the  originators  to 
consider  the  subject  before  the  next  exhibition  comes. 

CuARtES  GoRUON. 


ARCHITECTS’  AND  ENGINEERS’  ACTIONS. 

iluf’hfs  V.  Vigmles. — Court  of  Que>in's  Bench.— 'i-lr. 
M.  Chambers.  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  T.  Jones  appeared  for  the 
plaiutiff;  Mr.  Hawkins,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Needham,  and  Mr. 
Shaw,  for  the  defendant. 

riie  plaintiff  in  this  action,  E.  13.  Hughes,  is  a civil  en- 
gineer in  Parliameiit-street;  and  he  sued  the  defendant, 
C.  Vignoles,  the  well-known  civil  engineer  in  Duke-strect, 
Westminster,  to  recover  the  sum  of  ajs/  • being  the 
amount  which  the  plaintiff  claimed  as  his  remuneration, 
at  per  cent.,  for  certain  de.signs,  &c.,  which  he  had 
prepared  for  the  defendant,  of  a station  at  Bilboa,  in 
Spain. 

The  defendant  pleaded  the  general  issue,  and  also  paid 
40/.  into  court,  and  denied  any  further  liability. 

It  appeared  from  the  plaintiff’s  evidence  that  he  was  a 
civil  engineer,  and  had  been  employed  under  Mr. Watson, 
a railway  contractor,  to  prepare  some  designs  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a station  at  Bahia,  in  South  America.  The 
plaintiff,  by  hard  work,  and  some  assistance,  completed 
two  design*,  with  specifleations,  in  about  three  weeks  • 
sent  them  m ; and  requested  the  defendant  to  let  him 
know  which  design  was  approved.  No  answer  was  re- 
ceived ; and,  when  the  plaintiff  pressed  the  defendant  to  let 
him  know  which  design  was  adopted,  in  order  that  he 
might  proceed  with  the  working  drawings,  the  defendant 
put  the  matter  off  till  hi.s  return  from  Spain.  This  occa- 
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sioned  considerable  delay ; but  eventually,  on  his  return 
from  Spain,  the  defendant, instead  of  sendingthe plaintiff 
the  particulars  necessary  to  prepare  the  working  drawings, 
wrote  to  him  and  asked  him  for  his  account ; saying  that 
short  accounts  made  long  friends,  and  that  nothing  could 
be  done  till  the  defendant  knew  what  expense  had  been 
incurred.  It  turned  out  that  the  intention  of  erecting  a 
station  at  Bilboa  was  abandoned  for  the  present,  and  that 
t was  determined  to  make  use  of  a temporary  one.  The 
plaintiff  wrote  in  reply  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  make 
any  charge  for  the  drawings  delivered,  but  that  his  charge 
would  be  the  usual  2^  per  cent,  upon  the  cost  of  the 
proposed  station;  viz.,  15,000/.  The  defendant  took  no 
notice  of  this ; and  therefore,  after  some  correspondence, 
the  present  action  was  brought.  The  plaintiff  gave 
evidence  that,  when  designs  were  prepared  by  an  engineer, 
he  was  entitled,  according  to  the  usage,  to  make  the 
working  drawings ; and,  whether  he  did  so  or  not,  he 
was  entitled  to  be  paid  by  a per  centage  of  2j  per  cent, 
for  the  designs  which  he  furnished,  several  witnesses 
were  examined  to  establish  this  usage,  and  that  in  pre- 
paring the  designs  it  was  necessary  for  the  engineer  to 
have  arranged  the  details  well  in  his  mind.  The  plaintiff 
was  cross-examined  to  show  that  he  had  undertaken  with 
Mr.  Watson  to  work  for  the  defendant  upon  the  same 
terms  as  he  had  done  for  him  (Mr.  Watson)  ; viz.,  at  the 
rate  of  a guinea  a day.  hut  the  plaintiff  positively  denied 
that  he  had  made  any  such  arrangement. 

The  defendant  and  Mr.  Watson  were  both  called  for  the 
defence ; and  from  their  evidence  it  appeared  that  they  had 
arranged  together,  and  Mr.  Watson  had  arranged  with 
the  plaintiff  that  he  was  to  be  paid  a guinea  a day : but, 
though  both  witnesses  spoke  to  an  interview  at  which  all 
three  were 'present,  it  did  not  appear  that  at  that  inter- 
view any  mention  was  made  of  terms.  The  defendant 
called  several  witnesses  to  disprove  the  usage  on  which 
the  plaintiff  relied,  and  also  to  prove  that  the  plaintiff 
had  exaggerated  the  extent  of  his  labour,  and  that  one 
giibieaa  day  would  be  ample  remuneration.  Several  of 
these  witnesses  were  clerks  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Watson, 
who  had  had  a quarrel  with  the  plaintifi';  hut  the  last 
witness  called  by  him,  who  appeared  to  be  a respectable 
and  independent  witness,  valued  the  designs  at  from 
eighty  to  one  hundred  guineas. 

The  trial  terminated  by  the  jury  finding  a verdict  for 
the  plaintiff  for  eighty  guineas,  in  addition  to  the  amount 
paid  into  court. 
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ATteaihe  on  the  Sleam-'Enginei  toWi  Theoretical 
Investigations  and  Practical  Instriiciions  for 
the  Manufacture  and  Management  of  every 
species  of  Jdngine  in  actual  use.  By  John 
Boubnk.  Fifth  edition.  London : Longmnn 
& Co.  1861. 

Having  horetoforo  given  a favourable  notice  of 
Mr.  Bourne’s  standard  work  on  the  steam-engine, 
almost  all  we  need  now  do  is  to  note  its  progre.ss 
into  a fifth  edition.  Though  professedly  a repro- 
duction of  the  treatise  by  the  “ Artisan  Club,” 
the  additions  and  emendations  of  the  original 
treatise  are  so  numerous  and  extensiy’e  as  to 
render  the  work  substantially  a new  one  by  Mr. 
Bourne,  who  now  declares  it  to  have  assumed  the 
most  complete  shape  he  is  capable  of  giving  it. 
The  present  edition  is  prefaced  with  an  address  to 
Mr.  James  Kennedy,  of  Liverpool,  the  president 
of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  of 
whom  the  author  says, — ” The  outside  world  has 
yet  to  learn  how  much  the  success  of  the  early 
locomotive  is  attributable  to  your  intervention; 
when,  as  foreman  of  the  late  George  Stephenson, 
you  remodelled  its  structure,  aud  introduced 
those  improvements  which  established  it  in  public 
favour  on  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway.” 
We  have  thus  another  “maturerof  the  locomo- 
tive” to  add  to  the  list  of  those  to  whom  the 
public  is  indebted  for  the  modern  system  of  loco- 
motion. By  the  way,  we  would  have  liked  to 
have  seen  something  more  about  locomotion  on 
common  roads  in  Mr.  Bourne’s  work  than  he  Las 
as  yet  devoted  to  it : as  it  is,  there  is  little  or 
nothing  except  as  to  the  traction-engines  actually 
in  use. 


On  Meat  in  its  relations  to  tVater  and  Steam ; 
embracing  New  Views  of  Vaporisation,  Conden- 
sation, and  ^Explosion.  By  Chahles  Wte 
Williams,  A.I.C.E.  Second  edition,  revised 
and  extended.  London:  Longman  & Co.  1861. 
This  is  another  work  already  favourably  noticed 
in  the  Ptiilder,  and  hence  now  requiring  only 
a brief  note  of  progress.  Mr.  Williams’s  spe- 
culations are  very  ingenious;  and,  as  we  have 
before  said,  are  well  worthy  of  consideration 
amongst  scientific  men  aud  philosophical  inves- 
tigators into  the  physical  economy  of  nature.  One 
very  notable  and  practical  idea  which  Mr.  Wil- 
liams conceives  he  has  established  is,  that,  when 
beat  is  applied  to  water,  it  converts  the  water 
into  steam,  which  for  a time  mechanically  mixes 
with  the  water  as  gases  do,  but  that  the  water 
itself  does  not  thereby  become  hot;  so  that  (to 
give  a popular  illustration  of  the  idea)  the  heat  of 
boiling  water,  for  example,  must  be  contributed 
to  substances  boiled  in  it,  not  by  the  water,  but  by 
the^  steam  which  is  mixed  with  it,  though  es- 
caping from  it.  And  so,  consequently,  with 
respect  to  the  important  and  practical  question  of 
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the  condensation  of  steam  in  water  : the  steam  ho 
regards  as  still  mechanically  mixing  with  the 
water  till  its  heat  be  dissipated,  when  of  course 
the  steam  becomes  water,  as  it  is  popularly  sup- 
posed to  do  when  first  absorbed  or  condensed  by  or 
lu  the  water.  We  cannot  here  enter  speculatively 
into  the  various  interesting  questions  started  by 
Mr.  Williams,  and  can  only  direct  attention  to 
them  so  as  to  aid  in  exciting  discussion  in  scien- 
tific circles  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Williams’s  specu- 
lations, we  have  not  the  least  doubt,  will  long 
survive  their  author,  who  is  uow  an  octogenarian, 
but  who  has  devoted  something  like  half  a century 
to  their  elaboration.  The  new  edition  contains  a 
good  engraving  from  a photographic  likeness  of 
the  author. 
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Threatened  Demolition  of  SIerton  Col- 
lege, Oxford. — Notwithstanding  the  exposure 
already  made,  this  threatened  Vandalism  appears 
to  be  persisted  in.  The  strongest  protests  should 
at  ouce  be  forwarded.  The  council  of  the  Oxford 
Architectural  Society  have  presented  an  address, 
pointing  out,  as  to  the  buildings  in  question, 
“that  they  are  the  only  remains  of  any  collegiate 
buildings  of  so  early  a date  as  the  fourteenth 
century  existing  in  the  whole  of  Europe,"  and 
“expressing  a hope  that  some  arrangement  may 
be  made  by  which  these  interesting  buildings  may 
bo  preserved.”  We  received  a strong  letter  on 
the  subject  from  a correspondent  signing  F.  S.  A., 
but  it  was  too  lute  for  insertion. 

Madame  Catherine  Hayes’s  Concert.  — 
Madame  Catherine  Hayes,  one  of  our  few  really 
great  singers,  gave  her  first  matinee  musicale,  on 
Tuesday,  June  26th,  at  the  bouse  of  Mrs,  Rawson 
Reid,  in  Park-lane.  The  rooms,  good  ones  for 
ordinary  purposes,  were  crowded  to  the  extent  of 
impending  apoplexy.  Madame  Hayes  sang,  with 
the  power  and  feeling  that  belong  to  her, 
“ Com’  ^ hello,”  from  “ Lucrezia  Borgia,”  two 
songs  by  Virginia  Gabriel  (“  Maureen,”  aud  " The 
Fisher’s  Bride  ”),  besides  part  iu  two  quartets; 
and  was  ably  supported  by  Madame  Sainton- 
Dolby,  Mdlle.  Whitty,  Mr.  Tennant,  Mr.  Jules 
Lefort,  and  Herr  Formes.  Miss  Arabella  Goddard 
played  Handel’s  “ Harraouious  Blacksmith,”  with 
marvellous  delicacy  and  taste;  aud  afterwards 
a duet  with  Siguor  Regondi  and  his  concertina. 
It  was  an  irreproachable  aud  charming  morning, 
showing  the  taste  of  Madame  Hayes  as  a caterer, 
as  well  as  her  skill  and  great  accomplishments 
as  au  artist. 

Varmouth  School  of  Art. — The  distribution 
of  prizes  took  place  on  the  13th  June,  the  deputy 
mayor  in  the  chair.  The  chairman  stated  that 
the  list  of  this  year,  as  regarded  medals  and  prizes, 
was  larger,  and,  therefore,  more  gratifying  than 
the  list  of  any  previous  year  of  the  five  during 
which  the  School  had  been  open.  It  b.ad  been 
expected,  however,  when  this  School  aud  the 
School  of  Navigation  were  established,  they  would 
have  become  self-supporting  at  the  end  of  three 
years’;  but  he  regretted  to  say  this  was  not  even 
yet  the  case,  although  he  could  not  but  believe 
that  in  a year  or  two  it  would  be  so.  The  chair- 
man then  distributed  the  medals, — 15  in  number, 
and  the  prizes,  amounting  to  103. 

The  late  Professor  Eaton  Hodgkinson. — 
On  the  18th  of  June,  at  Broughton,  Mr.  Eaton 
Hodgkinson,  professor  of  mechanics  aud  engineer- 
ing in  University  College,  Loudon,  expired,  after 
a tedious  and  lengthened  illness,  Mr.  Hodgkinson, 
as  our  professional  and  other  readers  well  know, 
bad  become  an  authority  of  European  fame  ou 
the  properties  of  iron,  cast  or  wrought,  with 
regard  to  its  applications  in  architecture  and 
engineering,  lie  was  born  at  Andertou,  near 
Northwich,  in  Cheshire,  in  1789  ; and,  in  early  life, 
became  devoted  to  mathematical  studies.  At 
Manchester  he  first  turned  his  attention  to  the 
subject  of  the  strength  of  materials;  in  investiga- 
tions can'ied  on  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  I'airbairn, 
whose  own  investigations  he  greatly  assisted;  and 
also  by  means  of  grants  from  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  The 
data  for  the  construction  of  the  Britannia  Tubular 
Bridge  were  provided  to  Mr.  Stephenson  by 
Mr.  Hodgkinson,  to  whom  Mr.  Fairbairn  re- 
ferred him.  The  nature  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson’s 
discoveries  may  be  gathered  from  his  edition  of 
“ Tredgold  on  the  Strength  of  Cast  Iron  and 
other  Metals,”  and  its  supplementary  volume,  as 
well  as  from  other  publications,  our  own  pages 
inclusive.  Mr.  Hodgkinson  was  a fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 
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Institftion  of  Civil  Engineers.— On  March 
19  and  26,  and  April  9,  Mr.  Bidder,  president,  in 
the  chair,  the  discussion  upon  Mr.  Murray’s  paxier 
“On  the  North  Sea,  with  Remarks  upon  some  of 
its  Estuaries,  Rivers,  and  Harbours,”  occupied  the 
evenings. 

The  Wallace  Monument. — On  Tuesday,  being 
the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Bannockburn,  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  Wallace  Monument  was 
laid  upon  the  Abbey  Craig,  near  Stirling.  The 
monument,  as  our  readers  know,  is  to  be  an  imita- 
tion of  a Scottisli  baronial  tower,  200  feet  high 
and  36  feet  square.  The  site  is  one  which  com- 
mands a magnificent  view  of  the  castle  rock  of 
Stirling,  and  the  picturesque  reaches  of  the  Eorth. 
A view  of  the  proposed  monument  will  be  found 
in  our  last  volume.* 

Deaths  through  Defective  Ventilation. 
An  inquest  has  been  held  at  Macclesfield  on  the 
bodies  of  two  children  who  have  died  from  diar- 
rhcea,  attributed  by  the  medical  witness  to  the 
unwholesome  dwelling  inhabited  by  the  family. 
The  locality  is  Pott’s-yard,  Bridge-street.  The 
rooms  occupied  are  at  the  rear  of  several  cottage 
houses  fronting  to  Shaw-street,  and  would  natu- 
rally be  taken  to  be  the  cellars  of  the  cottages 
alluded  to.  The  two  children  and  their  mother 
had  not  lived  in  the  place  a fortnight.  Prior  to 
that  time  it  had  been  closed  for  six  or  eight 
months,  the  last  person  occupying  it  having  died 
lifter  a few  days’  illness.  The  walls,  especially 
those  of  the  bedroom,  were  almost  saturated  with 
diimpj  whilst  the  back  yard,  as  the  neighbours 
averred,  was  sadly  deficient  in  sanitary  provision. 
The  medical  witness  stated  that  he  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  the  children  had  died  from  diar- 
rhma  consequent  upon  living  and  sleeping  in  a 
damp  ill-ventilated  cellar  without  proper  covering. 
The  place  was  not  fit  for  any  one  to  live  and  sleep 
in.  The  jury  returned  a verdict  of  “ Death  from 
natural  causes,”  in  accordance  with  the  medical 
testimony. 

Armorials  in  Architecture. — A correspon- 
dent of  Kofes  and  Queries,  Mr.  Carey,  writes, — 
Tlie  information  that  you  were  so  kind  as  to  fur- 
nish respecting  the  arms  of  Henry  of  Biois,  the 
founder  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Cross,  has  led  to  a 
singular  discovery.  There  is  on  one  of  the  arches 
in  the  oldest  part  of  the  church  a very  remarkable 
moulding,  having  something  the  appearance  of  a 
Greek  fret.  It  was  evidently  original  work,  and 
not  inserted  subsequently'.  Hence  the  question 
arose,  “ What  has  that  Classic  moulding  to  do  in 
a building  of  the  twelfth  century  ? ” But  it  is 
now  evident  that  what  was  supposed  to  bear  the 
likeness  of  a Grecian  fret  was  in  fact  taken  from 
the  cotise  patentee,  forming  part  of  the  arms  of 
the  founder.  It  is  stated  that  coats  of  anus  were 
not  used  in  the  way  of  arclutectural  ornamenta- 
tion till  after  the  twelfth  century.  The  present 
instance  appears  to  illustrate  one  of  the  first  steps 
that  led  towards  their  being  applied  to  that  pur- 
pose. It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther, in  any  other  building  of  about  the  same  date, 
there  are  any  archit-ectural  devices  to  be  found 

that  can  be  traced  to  armorial  bearings  ? 1 

Some  of  our  readers  may  be  able  to  say. 

Metropolitan  Waters,  May,  1861.  — The 
unusual  dryness  of  May  has  exercised  a purifying 
action  on  the  waters  supplied  to  London  for 
domestic  use,  according  to  the  analyses  of  Dr, 
Robert  Dundas  Thomson,  F.R.S.  For  the  sake 
of  comparison  the  composition  of  the  water  intro- 
duced into  Glasgow  from  Loch  Katrine,  as  analyzed 
in  March  last,  and  that  of  Manchester,  examined 
at  the  same  period,  is  appended,  together  with  the 
constitution  of  a surfitce  London  well  contaminated 
by  sewage : — 


— 

Total 
Impurity 
per  gallon. 

Organic 
Impurity 
per  gallon. 

Diatillcd  water  

grs.  or  deg. 

grs.  or  deg. 

Loch  Katrine  water,  newsuiiply. 

to  Glasgow 

2-35 

Manchester  supply  (March)  .. 

b'33 

Well  at  Camberwell 

62-67 

10-69 

TiIAMKS  COSITANIKS. 

Grand  Junction 

Chelsea 

Southwark  

Lambeth  

16-60 

OritEa  Co.MPAX’iKS. 

New  River  

Eakt  London  

Kent  

23-64 

1-20 

The  table  is  read  thus ; — Loch  Katrine  water  con- 
tains in  the  gallon  2'35  degrees  or  grains  of  foreign 
matter  in  solution,  of  which  '605  degrees  or  grains 
are  of  vegetable  or  animal  origin. 


* Vol.  .xviii.  p.  57. 


Gas. — In  accordance  with  a clause  inserted  in 
their  recently  obtained  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
Swansea  Ghis  Company  have  just  reduced  the  price 
of  gas  from  6s.  lOd.  to  -is.  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 
This  reduction,  remarks  the  Cambrian,  will  doubt- 
less cause  a very  large  increased  consumption. 

The  Atby  Gas  Company,  according  to  the  Leinster 
Express,  has  just  paid  a dividend  of  6 per  cent. 

Production  of  Pure  Alumina.— M,  Louis 
le  Chatelier  has  patented  an  invention  which  he 
anticipates  will  remove  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
alumina  economically.  He  employs  a mode  of  pre- 
cipitation which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  produces 
alumina  by  means  of  substances  abundant  in  nature 
or  in  the  arts,  gives  another  substance,  which 
possesses  a value  sufficient  to  pay  at  least  a part  of 
the  expense  of  manufacture.  He  also  employs 
the  sulphate  of  alumina  in  a state  of  solution, 
or  paste,  without  the  necessity  of  bringing  it 
to  a solid  state.  The  principal  re-agents  used 
are  magnesia,  sea-salt  (chloride  of  sodium),  and 
sulphate  of  barytes. 

The  New  River. — This  stream,  which  for  so 
many  years  has  run  through  “inerrio  Islington,” 
has  been  drained  ofif,  and  the  bed  of  the  river 
presents  just  now  anything  but  a pleasing  appear- 
ance. Probably,  when  the  great  water-pipes  are 
laid  down  and  the  surface  levelled,  we  shall  have, 
instead  of  the  running  water,  shrubs  and  flowers. 
The  change  will  protect  the  water  from  a good 
deal  of  contamination  by  smoke  and  dirt. 
Nevertheless,  we  miss  the  water,  particularly  in 
front  of  the  house  which  was  formerly  occupied 
by  Charles  Lamb.  This  pleasant  and  kindly 
writer  liked  the  New  River,  notwithstanding  that 
a friend  w’ho  had  called  to  visit  him,  on  departing, 
walked  into  it  by  mistake,  instead  of  keeping 
on  the  proper  path;  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  worthy  was  fished  out  by  the  vigorous 
servant-maid.  A last  peep  at  the  bed  of  the  New 
River  in  this  part  recals  recollections  of  the 
struggles  and  difficulties  of  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton 
in  carrying  forward  and  completing  this  great 
work. 

A Suggestion  as  to  Chimneys. — Sin  My 
kitchen  chimney  being  very  wide  at  bottom,  and 
smoking  badly  on  windy  days,  led  me  to  observe 
that,  at  such  time  as  the  smoke  drew  o£l‘,  the  wind 
seemed  to  come  down  the  one  side,  while  the 
smoke  rose  at  the  other;  from  which  I thought 
that,  if  the  (chimney  was  divided,  by  means  of 
terra  cotta  or  other  clay  fiue-linings,  having  a thin 
withe  in  the  middle;  or  by  means  of  a withe 
of  pottery  built  in  the  brickwork ; leaving  a 
small  chamber  at  bottom  ; a complete  syphon 
would  be  formed  to  draw  otf  the  smoke  gradually 
as  it  generated,  and  preserve  our  old  Eugliah  fire- 
place from  being  reduced  in  size  to  the  diminutive 
openings  with  narrow  throats  to  cure  smoke  (and 
drive  the  fuel  up  the  chimney).  Many  prefer  the 
ancient  fire-dog  with  open  fire,  in  which  case  this 
system  might  prove  useful.  Perhaps  you  will 
kindly  insert  this  in  your  valuable  journal ; and  in 
these  days  of  enterprise  some  one  may  be  disposed 
to  give  it  a trial. — L.  J.  L. 

Sanitary  State  of  Bedford. — In  the  annual 
report  of  Mr.  Simon,  the  medical  officer  of  the 
Privy  Council,  on  the  proceedings  of  the  year 
1860,  are  some  remarks  on  the  state  of  Bedford, 
from  which  we  may  quote  a few  passages.  Cess- 
pools, unfortunately,  are  almost  universal,  and 
they  are  constructed  so  that  the  liquid  may  soak 
away  from  them  rapidly  into  the  surrounding 
soil,  a local  Act  “ forbidding  the  drainage  of  any 
cesspool  matter  into  the  sewers.”  The  wells  from 
which  the  inhabitants  drink,  mostly  shallow,  are 
frequently  in  close  proximity  to  these  cesspools. 
The  sewers  and  drains,  also,  are  described  as  not 
properly  constructed;  and,  in  some  instances  of 
sewers  at  little  depth,  foul  liquid  filters  through 
them  into  the  cellars  of  houses.  In  short,  almost 
the  entire  system  of  sewers,  drains,  and  cess- 
pools, is  one  of  percolation  and  saturation  of  the 
subsoil;  and  it  is  almost  impossible,  with  the 
liquid  refuse  of  13,000  people  constantly  passing 
into  such  a limited  body  of  water  as  is  in  these 
few  feet  depth  of  gravel,  that  any  portion  of  tbe 
supply  could  escape  more  or  less  pollution.  Bed- 
ford may  suddenly  become  the  seat  of  some  very 
violent  outbreak  of  disease.  Mr.  Austin,  the 
principal  engineer  of  the  Local  Government  Act 
Office,  reports  that  nothing  but  a new  and  com- 
plete system  of  drainage  and  water-supply  will 
bring  the  town  into  a proper  state;  but  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the 
execution  of  the  works.  Mr.  Simon  states  that, 
at  Christmas  last,  the  Town  Council  had  deter- 
mined to  appoint  a committee  of  their  body  to 
report  on  the  drainage  of  Bedford;  but  that  no 
information  had  been  received  of  the  results  of 
that  measure. 


Liquid  Glue. — In  reference  to  a recipe  in  our 
columns  of  Ist  June,  extracted  from  the  New 
York  Tribune,  a correspondent,  Mr.  L.  M.  Wolfe, 
of  Westbourne-terrace,  informs  us  that  he  has 
tried  the  recipe,  and  found  it  to  be  a valuable 
one.  He  states,  bowovev,  that  5 drams  of  nitric 
acid  suffice  for  8 ounces  of  the  best  glue  dissolved 
in  half  a pint  of  water;  the  nitric  acid,  or  aqua- 
fortis, to  be  added  slowly,  with  constant  stirring; 
and  the  liquid  glue  to  be  kept  well  corked. 

Public  Works  in  India. — The  competitive 
examination  for  appointments  in  1861,  in  the 
civil  engineer  establishment  of  the  Public  Works 
Department  in  India,  took  place  on  the  3rd  of 
June,  and  four  following  days,  at  the  India  Office. 
The  examiners  were  Professor  Cape,  M.A.,  F.R.S. ; 
Lieut.-Colonel  Auchterlony,  Madras  engineers ; 
and  Mr,  George  Preston  White,  C.E.  Thirty-two 
candidates  presented  themselves  for  examination; 
of  whom,  we  understand,  eleven  have  been  selected 
for  appointments. 

The  Desired  Road  across  Hyde  Park.- 
With  reference  to  the  proposed  sunk  road  through 
Hyde  Park  at  its  junction  with  Kensington  Gar- 
dens, Mr.  Harry  R.  Newton  writes  that  he  last 
year  suggested  “ carrying  a low  level  roadway 
(3  feet  lower  than  surface  of  water),  through  the 
centre  of  the  piers  of  the  bridge  crossing  the  Ser- 
pentine ; SO  as  to  prevent  the  nuisance  of  public 
traffic  crossing  the  thoroughfares  at  the  most 
pleasant  part  of  the  Park  and  Gardens.” 

Mission  Station,  Shoreditch.  — A Mission 
Station,  or  School  Church,  h^is  been  erected  at 
Old  Nichol-street,  Church-street,  Shoreditch.  The 
walls  are  built  with  the  patent  perforated  bricks, 
and  tuck-pointed  Bath  stone  dressings  to  door 
and  window  openings.  The  roof  is  stained.  A 
skylight  is  framed  in  the  roof,  on  each  side  of  the 
ridge,  and  glazed  with  rough  plate : the  opening 
is  2 feet  8 inches  by  40  feet.  There  are  two 
vestries  and  offices  The  room  is  capable  of  seat- 
ing 500  persons.  The  cost  of  tbe  building,  in- 
cluding scats,  Ac.,  has  been  1,000/.  (exclusive  of 
the  grOQud).  Mr.  T.  G.  Tolley  was  tbe  builder. 

Manchester  Architectural  Association. — 
At  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association,  Mr. 
Jos.  Shaw  read  a paper  on  “Gothic  Architecture.” 
The  essay  opened  with  a review  of  the  peculiar 
beauties  of  the  various  periods  of  Gothic  art,  and 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  gradual  transition 
from  each  style  to  that  which  succeeded  it ; it 
being  urged  that  such  changes  did  not  result  from 
the  eager  love  of  novelty  which  characterizes  the 
present  age,  but  from  a sincere  and  earnest  love 
of  artistic  truth  and  beauty;  and  that,  until  we 
have  .attained  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  works 
of  our  forefathers  and  masters  in  the  art  (not  only 
in  general  eflect,  but  in  the  refinement  of  their 
detail),  we  can  never  hope  to  excel  their  produc- 
tions. The  views  which  had  been  brought  for- 
ward were  discussed  by  tbe  members;  and,  in 
connection  with  the  present  position  of  art-work- 
men, it  was  suggested,  and  the  idea  generally  ap- 
proved, that  a drawing  class  be  formed  for  them, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Association. 

St.  Alban’s  Architectural  Society. — The 
annual  meeting  of  the  St.  Alban’s  Architectural 
and  Archmological  Society  was  held  in  the  Assem- 
bly-room of  the  Townhall.  The  walls  of  the  room 
were  hung  with  rubbings  of  monumental  brasses, 
Ac. ; and  in  the  room  was  a collection  of  coins, 
casts,  impressions  of  seals,  and  other  antiquities. 
The  attendance  was  both  large  and  fashionable. 
The  Earl  of  Verulam  presided.  Tho  secretary 
read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  which  were 
confirmed  and  signed  by  the  chairman;  and  also 
the  annual  report,  which  alluded  to  tho  operatious 
of  the  society  for  the  past  year,  aud  the  interesting 
papers  which  had  been  read  on  subjects  of  local 
interest,  of  which  “College  Architecture”  had 
been  one.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Nicholson,  in  alluding  to 
the  gradual  accumulation  of  earth  on  the  north 
transept  of  the  Abbey,  said  the  workmen  had 
brought  to  him  from  time  to  time  coins  which 
they  had  dug  out.  They  first  brought  to  him  a 
coin  of  George  ill.,  then  of  George  I.,  then  of 
Charles  II.,  aud  then  they  got  to  a St.  Alban’s 
token  prior  to  that  day.  'fhey  afterwards  found 
coins  of  Henry  VI.  and  Edward  I.  Lastly,  they 
discovered  at  the  basis  a seal  which  be  now  pro- 
duced, which  represented  our  Saviour  in  nimbus, 
with  a Latin  inscription.  Tbe  discovery  of  these 
proved  that  there  had  been  an  accumulation  of 
earth  for  many  centuries.  The  officers  of  tho 
society  were  then  re-elected.  The  Rev.  R.  Gee, 
M.A.,  then  read  a paper  “On  the  Needlework 
of  Earlier  Ages.”  Mr.  A.  Aslipitcl,  F.S.A.,  ex- 
plained the  new  invention  in  the  art  of  Tapestry, 
by  which  a great  saving  of  time  aud  labour  is 
effected. 
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Cosi  OF  Ekomsh  Wobkhofses.— The  Poor. 
Law  Board  state,  in  their  report,  that,  since  1834, 
at  least  5,000,000/.  have  been  expended  build, 
iiio.  new  union  workhouses  in  England  and  Wales; 
and  the  same  report  shows  that  the  mean  number 
of  inmates  in  the  workhouses  averages  as  low  as 
between  110,000  and  120,000. 

Census  or  1861.— The  increase  of  populationjn 
the  parish  of  Islington,  since  the  census  of  1851, 
is*  59,962.  As  a single  parish,  the  increase  is 
greater  in  Islington  than  in  any  of  the  London 
districts.  Kensington  has  increased  66,459,  but 
this  district  contains  the  Fulham  and  Paddington 
unions.  The  East  London,  West  London,  and 
City  have  decreased  15,804;  Strand,  1,461;  Hoi- 
born,  1,760.  Several  other  central  districts  have 
decreased  slightly,  while  nearly  all  the  outlying 
districts  have  increased. 

Classified  Lists  of  Tkades  : Intbbkationax 
Exhibition  of  1862.— A shilling  pamphlet  con- 
taining  " Alphabetical  and  Classified  Lists  of  the 
Trades  in  the  United  Kingdom,”  has  been  issued 
by  the  Exhibition  of  1862  Commissioners  (office, 
454,  West  Strand),  and  is  sold  by  all  booksellers. 
The  lists  show  the  number  of  the  class  or  sub- 
class of  the  industrial  sections  in  which  the 
exhibitors’  productions  will  be  arranged.  Besides, 
their  obvious  use,  however,  in  thus  suggesting 
bow  each  trade  may  represent  itself  in  the  new 
Exhibition,  these  lists  have  an  interest  of  their  own 
in  showing  how  minutely  the  industries  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  subdivided.  The  lists  are 
still  subject  to  correction,  and  suggestions  are  in- 
vited. The  alphabetic.al  list  comprises  about  forty- 
four  pages,  with  about  seventy  entries  on  each 
page  ; so  that  already  there  must  be  entered  about 
3,000  distinct  trades,  beginning  with  accordion 
makers,  and  ending  with  zinc  workers  and 
drawers. 


TENDERS 

For  new  inill,  engine  and  boiler  house.s,  skutch  building, 
chimney,  &c  , at  Salterhebble,  near  Halifax,  Yorkshire, 
for  the  ^kircoat  Cotton  Spinning  Company.  Messrs.!. 

E.  & J.  D.  Oates,  architects.  The  company  deliver  on  the 
ground  all  bricks ; — 

Srickicork  and  Masonry. 

Vv’aterworth .£6,043  9 4 

Rawnsley  5,890  0 0 

Pratt  6,6so  0 0 

Svkes 5,566  6 7 

Furrar .5,500  0 0 

Birkby  & Holdsworth  5,420  0 0 

Chamock  A:  Booth 5,426  14  5^ 

Biddle,  Brothers  (accepted) 4,810  0 0 

Carpenter's  and  Joiner’s  TT’orfr. 

Townsend 11  ll 

Fox 1.966  0 0 

Pulman 1,950  0 o 

Stott  ikClimer 1,948  10  0 

Dyson  & Son 1,940  0 0 

Kershaw  & Noble 1,887  0 0 

Frith  & Co l.sGl  9 0 

Lister  (accepted) i,790  8 0 

Ironfoundcr’s  and  Smith’s  Work. 

Walker  ^6*1,855  0 0 

Head,  Ashby,  & Co 1,650  0 0 

Pearson 1,413  14  0 

Cro'sland 1,385  0 0 

Cliff 1,356  9 4 

Stead  1,240  0 0 

Bates  (accepted) i,200  0 0 

Flastej-ing.  Slating. 

Taylor,  R .£298  10  0 

Taylor,  J 270  0 0 £290  0 0 

Taylor,  W 258  18  8.i 

Bancroft 25l  12  0 306  6 0 

Tavlor 247  0 0 259  0 0 

Webb  245  0 0 285  0 0 

Hole 233  0 0 

Sanderson .308  10  0 

Ellis  (accepted)  226  15  0 

■ Ambler  (plastering  and  8lating)j^500  0 0 

Plumbing  and  Glazing. 

Horsfall £r429  0 0 

Walsh  (accepted)  410  0 0 

Whole  "Tender. 

Neill £\o,i6o  0 0 


For  seven  cottages,  at  Souihgate,  Middlesex.  Mr. 
James  Harrison,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied 

Kerry  . <£■'1,200  0 0 

Newby I,195  0 0 

Farr 1,161  0 0 

Cushing [ 975  0 0 

Carter 950  0 0 


For  additions  to  the  Oratory,  Edgbaston,  Birming- 
ham. Mr.  Henry  Clutton,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Crocker: — „ „ 

Ms'ers £^3,286  0 0 

Prilchard  & Shelton 3,250  0 0 

Barns'ey  & Son  2,880  0 0 

Branson  & Gwycler 2,735  0 0 

For  roads,  Eversfield  Estate,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea.  Mr. 

F.  II.  Fowler,  architect : — 

Howell 0 0 

Acles  *>082  0 0 

Kenwood  LO/S  0 0 


For  house,  Hollington  Park  Villas,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea, 
for  Major  W.  S.  Suart.  Mr.  F.  H.  Fowler,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Smithers  : — 

Harding £'2,407  0 0 

Ellis 2,280  0 0 

Harman 1.998  0 0 

Howell  1.796  0 0 

Hughes  1,770  0 0 

Ktnwood  1,738  0 0 

Parks 1,697  0 0 

Jones 1,694  0 0 

For  a villa,  at  Battersea,  for  Mr.  John  Johnson.  Mr. 

G.  H.  Simmonds,  architect:— 

Piper  & Son £3.297  0 0 

Jacobs 2.900  0 0 

Outhwaite 2,875  0 0 

Read  & Son  2,842  0 0 

Ashby  & Homer 2,800  0 0 

Wood  & Sons  2,773  0 0 

Bass 2,750  0 0 

For  repairs  to  tower  of  Church  of  St.  Michael,  at 
Plea,  Norwich.  Mr.  Barry,  architect: — 

Stanley  ■af225  0 0 

Rust  220  0 0 

Lacey 220  0 0 

Lloyd 198  13  0 


For  building  an  Independent  Chapel  at  Ryton.  Mr. 
John  Tillman,  architect : — 

ForChx,.el.  ™al, 

Davison  £772  0 £79  0 £851  0 

Thompson  & Young  ..  ..  692  0 

Place . • • • O73  0 

Gowland 441  10  63  0 504  10 

Lee  (accepted) 4lG  0 78  0 494  0 


For  the  erection  of  storehouse,  carpenter’s  shop,  &c., 
at  the  P'ulham  Works,  for  the  Imperial  Gas-light  Company. 
Mr.  F.  Edwards,  architect.  Quantities  by  Welch  & Atkin- 
son :— 

Ashby  & Homer £1,1/0  0 0 

P.  & C.  I’Anson  1,146  0 0 

Patrick  & Son 1,137  0 0 

Mansfield  & Son 1,128  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham 1,125  0 0 


For  improving  the  wharf  and  dock  belonging  to  the 
Bourne  Valley  Pottery  Company,  Nine  Elms,  Vauxhall. 
Mr.  James  Harrison,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Q.  Nicoll : — 

Jackson  & Shaw £530  0 0 

Sharon  500  0 0 

Williams 397  0 0 

Coleman 3G5  0 0 

Gates  (accepted) 335  0 0 


For  wash-house,  laundry.  Sec.,  at  the  Eastern  Refuge, 
Spitalflelds.  Mr.  James  Harrison,  architect.  Quantities 
not  supplied: — 

Palmer  £570  0 0 

Maeers  sis  0 0 

Little 497  0 0 

Hill 493  0 0 

Smith 473  10  0 

Perry 470  0 0 


For  new  south  aisle  and  presbytery,  at  St.  John’s, 
Hackney.  Messrs.  Willson  & Nicholl,  architect: — 

Kelly  (accepted) .....£1,232  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  the  “ Rising  Sun,” 
Euston-road,  for  Mr.  Turuham.  Messrs.  Finch  Hill  & 
Parairc,  architects : — 

Hodges; £2,i;6  0 0 

Lawrence i,859  0 0 

Mathews  1,825  0 0 

Fowler 1,749  0 0 

Jeffs 1,483  0 0 

For  erecting  Independent  Wesleyan  Sunday  Schools, 
Crescent-road,  Plumstead.  Mr.  J.  Fisher,  architect ; — 

Tongue  £770  0 0 

Lidbetter  675  0 0 

Bennett  (accepted) 400  0 0 

For  building  house,  at  the  Woodlands,  Wandsworth, 
for  Mr.  F.  Williams.  Mr.  W.  Lee,  architect:— 

Wilson £3,175  0 0 

Newman  & Mann 3,050  0 0 

Freeman 2,800  0 0 

For  works  at  Baker’s  Farm,  Kcmpstoii,  near  Bedford. 
Mr.  W.  Watson,  architect  : — 

Cunvin  £1,340  0 0 

Day  & Son l,33S  0 0 

Bryant  & Co 1,331  0 0 

Harrison 1,275  17  0 

Conquest  I,2ii0  0 0 

Joy  1,193  0 0 

Freshwater  (accepted)  1,185  0 0 

For  alterations  at  Pickle  Herring  Upper  Wharf,  Tooley- 
street,  Southwark,  for  Messrs.  Beresforcl  & Elmshe. 
Messrs.  Newman  & Billing,  architects.  Quantities  not 
furnished ; — 

Wills  £'1,289  0 0 

Thompson 1,274  0 0 

Coleman 1,195  0 0 

For  painting  and  repairs  at  134,  Westbonme-terrace, 
Mr.  Horace  Jones,  architect  : — 

Bell £298  0 0 

Clemence 287  0 0 

Goodwin  260  10  0 

Phillips 224  0 0 

For  repairs  and  decorations  at  3,  Albion-road,  Hollo- 
■way,  for  Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  L.  H.  Isaacs,  architect ; — 

Bywater £1/7  0 0 

Goodwin  147  0 0 

Sansnm I25  10  0 


For  church  [including  tower  and  spire  proposed),  Uppe- 
street,  Islington.  Mr.T.C.  Clarke,  architect:— 

Batterbury £5,946  0 0 

Mansfield  & Co 5.728  0 0 

Ashby  & Sons  6,702  0 0 

Patman  & Co 8,677  0 0 

Higgs 6,679  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 5,533  10  0 

Dove,  Brothers 6,285  0 0 

Axford  & Co 5,264  0 0 

Carter 4,650  0 0 


Far  the  erection  of  the  first  portion  of  the  church  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  Havelock  Park,  Southsea.  Messrs. 
Goodwin  & Butcher,  architects.  Quantities  supplied : — 

Sharpinson  & Cole £3,139  0 0 

Wilkins  & Bottom 3,079  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 2,695  0 0 

Ellis 2,574  0 0 

White  (accepted) 1,950  0 0 

For  taking  down  and  rebui'ding  the  church  at  Harpen- 
den,  Herts.  Mr.  Wiliam  Slater,  architect: — 

Biggs  & Sou £5,779  19  0 

Conquest 4,950  0 0 

Carter 4,890  0 0 

Hiselgrove  & Brown 4,882  0 0 

Jackson  & Shaw 4,505  0 0 

Foster 4,494  0 0 

Ekins&Sons 4,435  0 0 

Kaly 4,389  0 0 

Brown 4,300  0 0 

Cushing 4,300  0 0 

Haynes  4,295  0 0 

Arnold  4,278  0 0 

Young 4,080  0 0 

Williams  (accepted)  4,000  0 0 


For  two  shops  and  one  public-house,  to  hr  built  at 
Bromley,  in  Kent,  opposite  the  railway  station,  for  Mr.  J. 
Janes,  Laywell: — 

Jeff,  Brothers  £1,0?0  0 0 

Morris 9 3 1/  0 

Chutter V30  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 


C.  F.  P.  (the  Biiggeatlon  la  not  a new  one).— R.  O,— A.  B.  C.— M.  M. 
(next  week). — M.  P.  (advice  should  be  obtained  from  one  who  can  see 
the  boltdlDg).— J.  H.— M.  V,  A.  (should  send  his  name).— E.  H.  C.— 
Messrs.  II.— J.  T.— F.  W.  (next  week).— W,  M.  R-  (thanks).— J.  H.  (we 
kiiote  of  none  that  can  be  recomiuended).— T.  B. — Q. — Alpha  (we  are 
forced  to  decline  advUltig  in  such  matters).- It.  .A.  P.  (the  table  U not 
necessary).- T.  S.  8.— W.  A A.— T.  S.  G.— F.  R.  W,— D.  F.- J.  B.— An 
Old  Subscriber. — T.  R.  S.— R.  F.  C. — H.  B.  (the  first  plan  would  make 
the  more  permanent  work). — D.  A Co. — C.  II.  3. — G.  8, — W.  C.  T, — 
A Frenchman  (we  cannot  comply). 

NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  S^c.,  should  he 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,’* 
No.  1,  Yorlc-sireet,  Covent-garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  he  addressed  to  the 
“ Editor,”  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher.*’ 

Advertisements  cannot  be  receivedfor  the  current 
week's  issue,  later  than  FIVE  o’clock,  pm. 
0)1  Thursday. 

Post-office  Orders  and  Remittances  should  he 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Morris  R.  Coleman. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

R.  WILLIAM  ELLISON, 

_ ARCHITECT  and  CONSULTING  SURVEYOR, 

13,  FPJICUUBCH-BUILDINGS,  FENCHURCil-STKEBT.  E.C. 

(formerly  of  Stainshy-road)  continues  to  advise  BUILDERS 
OnBREACHES  of  CONTRACP,  DISPUTED  ACCOUNTS,  Ac. 


M 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 

Assistance. — Plans,  Speci^catlons,  &c. 

prepared  or  copied  ; quantities  token  out,  and  estimates  made, 
on  Tea«onable  terms.  References  given.— For  card,  address  bUK- 
VB'S'OR,  23,Cambrldge-tcrrace,  Gresvenor-park,  Camberwell,  S. 


The  arts  agency  office,  no.  2, 

GREAT  JAMES  STREET,  Bedford-row,  London,  W.C.— Archi- 
tects, Surveyors,  Engineers,  Builders,  Lithogniphers,  Ao.  supplied 
with,  and  Engagements  secured  for.  Draughtsmen  .and  Clerks  of 
Works.  Dr.awing,  Colouring,  and  Surveying  by  first-class  Artiste.  A 
FrospcctuB  obtained  by  sending  a stamped  directed  envelope. 

R,  J.  COLES,  Agent. 


rpo  architects  and  SURVEYORS.— 

i ROBERT  W,  SPRAGUE  A CO.  tender  their  thanks  to  their 
Friends  and  the  Profefsion  generally  for  the  kind  support  received 
by  them,  which  has  enabled  them  to  organize,  in  add  ' 


ifevions  Establishment,  a large  and  eflicient  staff,  tliiir</Ughly  con- 
versant with  Building  terms,  thus  qualifying  them  to  LI'l'llOGRAPH 
BILLS  of  yUANTn  iES,  SPECIFICATION'S,  f 
accuracy  ai  ‘ -- 


..  . ivlU;  the  peculiar 

I de.'pntch  so  essential  to  the  proCeosion. 

SpecuneUB  of  Writing  and  Scale  of  Charges  will  be  forwarded  on 
application  to  ROBERT  "W,  SPRAGUE  A CO. 

Lithographers,  Ac.  5,  Ave  6Iiiria-lane,  E.C. 


A EOHITECTUEAL  ASSISTANCE.— 

Aa_  Every  description  of  Architectural  Drawings,  Plans.  EIev». 
lions,  and  Sections  prepared,  and  Perspectives  Outlined,  Etched,  or 
Coloured,  by  Mr.  T.  T.  JIARDON,  Jun. ; also.  Duplicates  or  Tracing* 
of  Engineering  Diaiwlngs,  Surveys,  Ac. — Address,  Mr.  MARDON,(J, 
Great  James-street,  Bedford-row,  W.C.  Office  hours  Ten  to  Four. 


A N architect,  in  the  Suburbs  of 

i\  I.oiidon,  requires  an  ASSISTANT.  He  most  he  a good  and 
expeditious  draughtsman,  able  to  take  plans  of  building*  and  land, 
Ac,  with  great  accuracy,  writen  good  hand,  and  make  himself  generally 
useful,— Ai’dress,  stiting  age,  salary  required,  and  lull  particular*, 
Jlr.  WILSON,  care  of  Mr.  Crockford,  Printer,  Blnckiicath-road, Green- 
wich, S.E. 

TO  GLASS  PAINTERS,  AND  OTHERS. 

A FIGURE  and  ORNAMENTAL 

DRAUGHSTMAN  -WANTF.D.-Addrcss.  Messrs.  WARD  A 
HUGHES,  7i),  Frith-slreet,  Soho-square,  Loudon,  \V. 


July  6,  1861.] 
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-4.  J'iew  of  Kingston-upon-HuU. 

‘ Without  base  flattery  or  false  coyned  words. 

To  mouldy  madams,  or  unworthy  lords; 

Or  whatso’er  degree,  or  townes,  or  n.rtions: 

I overdid  end  still  will  scorn  such  fa'himis 
Heare  say,  sometimes  vpon  a Ij  e may  light. 

But  what  1 see  and  know  I dare  to  write, 

Mine  eyes  did  view,  before  my  pen  set  downe 
These  things  that  1 have  written  of  this  towne." 

John  Taylor,  tkeicater  poct'a  “ tairy  merry  wherry 
ferry  voyage  lo  Hull,  1622.” 

|N  the  west  biink  of  the  rive 
I Hull,  where  its  placid  water 
keep  tryst  with  the  hroa 
ripples  of  the  Humber,  an 
thenceforth  flow — two  lovirii 
streams  in  one— towards  th 
sea,  stood  the  small  port  c 
■VVyke.  This  seaport,  doiii; 

; a modest  trade  in  the  expor 
I of  wool  and  import  of  wine 
found  favour  in  the  sight  o 
Edward  I.,  and  was  enfran 
, chised  by  him  nuder  thi 
name  of  Kyngeston-sceur 
Hull.  Hereupon  new  road 
were  made ; a ferry  was  es 
tablished;  a mint  and  fou 
furnaces  were  set  on  foot ; i 
harbour  was  formed ; embank 
ments  thrown  up;  and  tin 
foundation  laid  for  that  in 
crease  of  commerce  whiel 
Hull  h.as  ever  since  enjoyed 
Not  long  afterwards  the  king 
, „ , journeying  northward,  came 

3aF'^  some  miles  out  of  his  way  to  insped 
the  condition  of  the  newly-created  borough;  and 
although  this  visit  was  but  of  short  duration,  the 
effects  of  it  were  soon  visible  in  the  various  im- 
provements by  which  it  was  succeeded;  being 
more  especially  shown,  perhaps,  in  the  pavin^  ol 
the  streets.  The  clumsy  and  fantastic  ships  ol 
this  old  time  brought  home  large  stones  as  ballast, 
and  with  them  the  energetic  Corporation  paved 
their  prosperous  town:— "At  such  tyme  as  id 
the  trade  of  stokfisch  for  England  cam  froii 
Isleland  to  Kingston,  bycause  the  burden  of  stok 
fisch  was  light,  the  shipes  were  balessed  with  great 
coble  stones  brought  out  of  Islelaud,  the  which  yn 
continuance  paved  al  the  town  of  Kingestou 
thorough-out.” 

This  account  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  a 
royal  visit  of  inspection  suggests  a consi- 
deration of  the  very  important  results  that 
would  be  attendant  upon  a similar  progress  made 
by  our  gracious  Queen.  If  onr  chief  towns  were 
in  the  annual  expectation  of  a visit  from  her 
Majesty,  with  a sanitary  commission  in  her  train, 
invested  with  the  necessary  powers,  the  autho- 
rities of  each  would  be  vieing  with  the  other  to 
secure  the  royal  approbation ; and  the  bickerings 

of  cliques,  which,  in  too  many  instances,  delay  the 
progress  of  sanitary  improvement,  would  be  ab- 
sorbed in  a general  determination  to  present  the 
most  thorough  completeness. 

The  revival  of  the  art  of  brickmaking  is  claimed 
by  Hull,  and  the  fact  of  the  magnificent  parochial 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  having  been  found  to  be 
built  partially  of  brick,  beneath  its  casing  of  stone, 
goes  some  way  to  prove  this  assumption  correct. 
It  appears  that  bricks,  under  the  name  of  wall- 
tUes.were  in  common  use  in  Hull  in  Henry  VI.'s 
time ; and  Queen  Elizabeth  passed  a decree  which 
made  them  still  more  in  vogue: — "No  person 
thereafter  theake  or  cause  to  be  theaked  any 
house,  tenement,  or  stable  in  Kingston-upon- 
Hull  in  part  or  in  all  with  straw,  reade,  hay,  or 
otherwise  than  with  thacke  tyle  under  penalty  of 
ten  pounds.”  The  mmuracture  of  the  modern 


mantle  of  brickwork — cement — is  now  carried  on 
to  an  immense  extent.  Vast  cargoes  of  fine  plaster 
and  Roman  and  Portland  cements  are  exported 
by  Messrs.  George  & Thomas  Earle  to  Russia ; and 
besides,  there  is  great  supply  manufactured  for 
home  consumption.  Hull  also  claims  the  credit  of 
having  originated  the  Greenland  whale  fisheries, 
two  ships  having  been  fitted  out  from  this  sea- 
port in  1589.  As  many  as  sixty  whaling  ships, 
in  the  course  of  a season,  have  sailed  from  Hull; 
hut,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  use  of  gas,  Colza,  and 
paraffine  oils,  and  to  metal  hoops  having  superseded 
whalebone,  this  branch  of  maritime  commerce  is 
nearly  extinct.  It  has,  however,  been  provided 
with  a traffic  of  still  greater  extent,  Hull  being 
the  second  centre  on  the  eastern  coast  for  the 
ocean  steam  packet  service.  Iron  ships,  too,  are 
now  constructed  here  for  the  Baltic  and  Russian 
trades,  concerning  which  we  shall  have  more  to 
say  hereafter. 

The  principal  modern  commerce  consists  in  an 
immense  import  and  export  trade : countless  bales 
of  cotton,  forwarded  across  country  from  Liverpool, 
are  exported  to  Sweden,  Russia,  and  elsewhere ; 
salt  from  Cheshire  is  shipped  in  enormous  quan- 
tities; sheep-skins,  sheep’s  wool  noils,  linens, 
painters’  colours,  varnish,  antifriction  grease, 
mill  grease,  "muncibona,”  hone  size,  stoneware, 
earthenware,  hardware,  haberdashery,  turnery, 
machinery,  India  rubber  manufactures,  photo- 
graphic apparatus, — even  such  out-of-the-way 
commodities  as  peiambulators  and  mother-of- 
pearl, — -are  sent  out  in  hales,  in  bags,  in  bundles, 
iu  boskets,  in  packages,  in  cases,  in  casks,  in  kegs, 
in  piles  of  such  dimensions  as  leave  the  spectator 
capable  of  entertaining  no  other  conviction  than 
that  a new  world  has  been  discovered  which 
requires  “fitting  up”  immediately. 

The  import  trade  is  still  extending  itself: — the 
tonnage  entering  the  port  during  the  past  year 
being  1,212,521  tons — an  incre.ase  of  74,332  tons 
over  that  of  the  preceding  year.  Canada  and  the 
Baltic  ports  send  timber : America,  the  south  of 
Prance,  Russia,  and  the  Baltic  send  wheat : Den- 
mark, Sweden,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Saale  and 
(Ederbruch  districts  send  barley,  besides  oats,  peas, 
aud  beans.  Red  and  white  clover  seeds  that  have 
ripened  on  the  broad  plains  of  Germany,  the  north 
of  France,  aud  America ; linseed  from  the  Black 
Sea,  from  Bombay,  Petersburg,  and  Konigsberg ; 
rape-seed  from  Dantzic  and  Stettin ; tar  from  Fin- 
land ; olive  oil  from  Italy ; prunes  from  Bonr- 
deaux ; oranges  from  St.  Michael’s ; currants  from 
Patras ; tea  and  sugar ; wines  and  spirits,  cattle- 
bones  aud  ash,  flax,  tow,  codilla,  hemp,  shoddy, 
spelter,  bloom  iron,  ultramarine,  basket  rods, 
bark,  bran,  pollard,  bulrushes,  and  "sundries” 
arc  all  unshipped,  side  by  side,  on  the  quays  of 
Hull,  and  thence  distributed  over  the  kingdom, 
or,  in  a manufactured  state,  again  shipped  for 
exportation.  Some  idea  of  the  traffic  thus  created 
may  be  gained  from  the  consideration  of  one 
single  fact— that  528,790  quarters  of  linseed  were 
imported  last  year  from  the  districts  above 
named;  and  as  many  as  19,352  tons  of  oil  ex- 
tracted from  linseed  were  exported  to  Rotterdam, 
Hamburg,  Dunkirk,  Rouen,  Caen,  Christiana, 
Stockholm,  Montreal,  &c.  The  ships  carrying  on 
this  sea  traffic  for  the  most  part  belong  to  Hull, 
being  owned  by  such  merchant  princes  as  the  late 
mayor,  Z.  C.  Pearson,  Thos.  Wilson  & Sons, 
Brownlow  &;  Lumsden,  and  Gee  & Company. 
Then  there  is  a large  amount  of  wealth  realized 
in  the  trades  that  are  carried  on  with  the  agency 
of  mills ; thus  we  find,  besides  the  mills  for  crush- 
ing the  various  oil-yielding  seeds, — in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  the  air  is  unctuous  with  an 
aroma  as  of  oil-cake  and  cattle  food,  into  which 
the  residue  is  prepared, — mills  for  sawing  timbu' 
and  veneers ; mills  for  grinding  corn  and  colours  ; 
mills  for  grinding  bones;  aud  mill-stone  makers — 
from  the  French  burr. 

The  approach  to  Hull  by  railway,  past  the  town 
of  Selby,  famed  for  its  ancient,  extensive,  and 
beautiful  parish  church,  is  extremely  prepossess- 


ing. It  is  along  some  miles  of  a slightly  embanked 
avenue  of  trimmed  trees,  whence  there  is  a pro- 
spect of  the  Yorkshire  wolds  on  one  side  aud  of 
the  dimpled  wavelets  of  the  Humber  on  the  other. 
The  favourable  impression  i.s  confirmed  when  the 
neat  and  commodious  terminus  is  gained — which 
is  light  and  airy,  with  peculiar  roof-work  like  an 
entanglement  of  Iron  cobwebs — and  we  enter  the 
very  handsome  Royal  Station  Hotel.  And  here 
we  would  applaud,  generally,  this  modern  feature 
of  railway  management — first-class  hotels  iu  addi- 
tion to  the  conveniences  of  a terminus — where 
travellers  or  visitors  may  sojourn  at  ease,  free 
from  the  commercial  buzz  of  the  heart  of  the 
town.  Of  this  particular  Royal  Station  of  Hull 
wc  would  speak  in  terms  of  praise ; we  find  the 
plan,  like  the  interior  of  a grand  palazzo  Romano, 
to  consist  of  a large  and  lofty  central  covered 
entrance  saloon,  having  arcaded  corridors  on  four 
sides,  whence  the  different  public  and  private 
apartments,  and  the  staircases  of  access  to  them, 
are  readily  visible  : although  in  process  of  re- 
embellishment, the  iuterior  was  replete  with 
almost  regal  comfort  and  accommodation. 

When  we  leave  the  hotel  or  the  terminus,  the 
favourable  impressions  they  have  created  are  dis- 
pelled by  the  unpromising  aspect  of  the  streets  of 
entry  to  the  town.  The  first  is  a street  occupied  on 
one  side  uith  a series  of  ephemeral  erections  for 
strolling  photographic  artists,  and  box-like  shops 
on  wheels,  some  occupied,  others  closed,  backed  by 
the  rear  view  of  “^Yilson’3  Buildings,”  and  on  the 
other  side  by  a timber-yard  and  a row  of  small 
Gravesend-looking  lodging-houses,  dignified  with 
the  name  of  Station-terrace.  Farther  on,  when 
this  same  line  of  road  has  raised  greater  expecta- 
tions by  assuming  the  name  of  Paragon-street,  we 
come  upon  a huge  magnified  dolls’  house,  with 
deep-blue  paper  curtains  to  the  wiudows,  which 
the  posters,  with  which  it  is  placarded — announc- 
ing the  prospective  arrival  of  our  admirable 
tragedians,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Kean, — proclaim  to  be 
tlie  Royal  Queen’s  Theatre.  This  building,  since 
the  destruction  of  the  Theatre  Royal  the  only 
one  in  the  town,  is  both  common  and  tasteless ; 
and  is  surrounded  with  the  bleery  shops  peculiar 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  a theatre, — supper-rooms, 
oyster-rooms,  and  cigar  depots.  Then  wo  pass 
the  Paragon  Carriage  works,  where  wo  note  the 
latest  style  of  dog-cart  and  other  saucy  equipages 
occupying  the  pavement  of  approach  to  the  boxes, 
pit,  and  gallery.  Then  the  Paragon  Stables,  with 
Paragon-buildings  over  them,  then  the  Paragon 
Inn  : except  that  this  thoroughfare  is  well  paved, 
and  except  for  the  Egyptian-fronted  and  yet 
business-like  cabinet  manufactory  of  the  Messrs. 
Andas  & Leggott,  the  aspect  of  this  street  cer- 
tainly belies  its  name,  and  is  unlike  what  that  of 
the  approach  to  a large  and  thriving  town  should 
be.  In  continuation  of,  and  still  iu  Hue  with,  this 
self-vaulting  street,  we  come  to  a junction  of 
Chariot-street  and  Waterworks-street,  where  we 
are  perplexed  at  the  sight  of  innumerable  long 
poles,  inclining  and  projecting  from  the  fronts  of 
the  houses.  We  conclude  we  are  in  the  barbers’ 
quarter,  and  perhaps  we  are  partially  correct; 
but  we  find  that  this  free  use  of  flag-poles  is  due 
to  the  nautical  taste  of  the  inhabitants,  which 
displays  itself  more  especiaUy  on  gala  days,  when 
the  low,  irregular  houses  are  decked  with  flags. 
Turning  into  Junction-street,  we  perceive  the 
Wilberforce  monument,  erected  in  record  of  the 
abolition  of  negro  slavery  in  ISSi;  which,  owing 
perhaps  to  the  same  nautical  predilections,  very 
much  resembles  a light-house  in  its  outlines.  But 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this  crowd?  Horses,  car- 
riages, cabs,  passengers  on  foot,  merchants  pressing 
on  to  their  several  appointments,  clerks  due  at  a 
certain  time  to  a miuute,  housewives  going  to 
market,  doctors  hurrying  on  their  morning 
rounds,  lounging  idlers  aud  fashionable  callers, 
all  mixed  up  with  the  polloi  filUug  the  street 
" en  queae  ?”  " Why,  sir,”  replies  very  civil  P.C. 
No.  10  H,  to  our  astonished  query,  “they  are 
only  moving  the  bridge  to  allow  a vessel  to  go 
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through  the  dock.”  ■\Ve  then  ascertain  that  the 
ancient  part  of  the  town  of  IlnU  has  been 
surrounded  with  the  river  and  with  docks  so  com- 
pletely that  there  is  no  ingress  or  egress  except 
hy  means  of  four  similar  drawbridges : these 
docks  being  full  of  shipping,  it  follows  that  the 
bridges  arc  frequently  being  drawn  aside.  It  must 
he  understood  that  Hull  proper,  like  tbe  city  of 
London,  has  become  the  commercial  centre  of  a 
city  that  has  quadrupled  its  original  dimensions  j 
the  principal  business  streets  the  market-place, 
tbe  Higb-street,  the  ancient  parish  church,  the 
banks,  the  Post-office,  the  Custom-house,  tbe 
Sessions  House,  theTownhall,  the  Corn  Kxchange, 
as  well  as  the  merchants’  offices,  being  contained 
in  the  ancient  boundary.  As  in  our  own  case,  the 
wealthier  merchants  reside  in  less  crowded  locali- 
ties, but  resort  daily  to  their  respective  offices: 
their  clerks  follow  suit.  The  main  market  roads 
fromAulaby  and  Beverley  converge  at  this  bridge: 
the  amount  of  incoming  traffic  is  therefore  pro- 
digious j and  there  is,  besides,  that  produced  by 
tbe  necessities  that  compel  the  inhabitants  of  tbe 
ancient  city  to  enter  the  suburbs,  where,  as  is 
usual,  the  railway  station,  the  public  park  and 
gardens,  besides  the  residences  of  the  poorer  and 
the  wealthier  classes,  are  situated.  Since  the 
establishment  of  railways,  when  minutos  have  be- 
come of  more  consequence  than  before,  a regula- 
tion has  been  made  that  the  bridges  should  not  be 
opened  during  the  ten  minutes  previously  to  the 
starting  of  trains;  but  even  with  this  rule  the  oft- 
recurring  delay  upon  these  thoroughfares— for 
ships  are  passing  in  aud  out  sometimes  a dozen 
times  a day,  and  the  maumuvre  occupies  about  ten 
minutes — must  be  very  vexatious.  Let  tbe  reader 
picture  such  a scone  occm'ring  on  Ludgate-hill, 
Cornhill,  or  the  Strand,  aud  note  the  rapidly- 
augmenting  crowd,  ho  would  perceive  tbe  great 
aggregate  loss  of  time  thus  daily  suffered  by  the 
citizens  of  Hull, — a goodly  crew,  to  adopt  the 
prevailing  nautical  tone,  of  96,509  souls,  according 
to  the  last  census. 

While  the  crowd  is  waiting'  we  take  a turn 
round  tbe  magnificent  new  doek  which  the  bridge 
in  question  separates  from  Prince’s  Dock.  It  is 
named  in  honour  of  her  Majesty’s  visit,  “ The 
Queen’s  Dock and  is  about  600  yards  long  and 
100  yards  wide.  The  north  side  and  west  end  are 
full  of  small  craft  laden  with  coals,  bricks,  and 
slates;  and  here  and  there  are  fishing  smacks.  On 
the  same  side  and  end  are  rows  of  crazy,  tumble 
down  erections  in  the  shape  of  houses,  presenting 
the  appearance  of  having  been  constructed  from 
wrecks  or  from  old  ship  cabins.  They  have 
small  windows  with  bull’s  eyes  to  most  of  them, 
through  which  the  passers-by  catch  distorted 
evidences  of  the  sea  trades  carried  on  within. 
Here  are  ship-painters,  ship-joiners,  ship-sheathers, 
ship-mercers,  ship-chandlers,  vendors  of  ships’  tar, 
pitch,  varnish,  oakum,  quadrants,  compasses,  and 
telescopes,  aud  an  announcement  indicating  " ship 
undertaking.”  This  is  a fine  site  wasted. 

Meanwhile  the  bridge  has  slowly  swung  into  its 
place,  and  the  crowd  has  disappeared.  Calling  to 
mind  the  fact  that  tbe  dock  accommodation  is 
avowedly  inefficient,  and  that  a Parliameatary 
Bill  has  just  bestowed  necessary  powers  to  a com- 
pany to  form  new  docks  on  that  portion  of  the 
town  forming  the  foreshore  of  the  Humber,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  great  iucouveuleuce 
caused  by  this  arrangement  will  bo  taken  into 
consideration,  and  a permanent  bridge  buiit  in 
this  central  line  of  traffic.  The  utility  of  the 
Queen’s  Dock  would  ho  by  no  means  decreased, 
except  for  vessels  of  large  tonnage,  there  being 
another  outlet  at  the  west  end  into  the  harbour. 

We  cross  the  narrow  ueckof  the  dock,  and  find 
ourselves  in  one  of  the  main  streets  of  the  ancient 
part  of  the  city — Whitefriars  Gate — the  “Corso” 
of  Hull.  This  is  a street  In  which  many  of  the 
principal  buildings  are  situated,  as  well  as  the 
handsomest  shops.  On  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
road,  immediately  facing  a palatial  drapers’  shop — 
Marris,  Willows,  & Smith’s, — there  is  au  “entry,’’ 
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leading  to  a partly  uuteuanted  settlement  of 
cabin-like  tenements,  pebble-paved : on  the  same 
side,  a few  paces  further,  facing  the  Iltdl  Packet 
and  Times  Publiahlug  Office,  there  is  a similar 
blemish.  The  first  “turning”  is  Parliament- 
street,  appropriately  chos  u by  the  lawyers  foi 
quarters,— a street  of  houses  precisely  alike  on 
both  sides,  after  the  Harley-street  type,— a snug 
street  to  come  upon,  full  of  attorneys,  notaries, 
registrars,  accountants,  and  law  stationers,  with  a 
police-station  iu  the  midst  having  a new  blazing  red 
splashed  granite  portico  ; its  mundane  necessities 
admitted,  however,  by  the  residence  of  a surgeon, 
an  architect,  a wine-merchant,  aud  an  .ale  and 
porter  store.  Coming  into  the  busy  thorough- 
fare again,  we  note  that  the  Bank  of  England  has 
set  the  good  example  of  building  the  hraucli  pre- 
— having  a solid  fiK^adc,  of  Italian  charactei-, 
with  high  mansard  roof,  and  handsome  cb'.mneys 
and  dormers, — a few  feet  hack ; thus  making  the 
street  more  commodious,  for  which  the  bank  de 
serves  commendation.  The  Custom-house  is  i 
large  building  of  tbe  Queen  Anne  stile,  with 
carriage-way  in  the  centre,  leading  to  a central 
square  court,  and  slightly  projecting  wings.  We 
next  near  the  Post-office,  which,  for  a town  so  far 
in  advance  in  many  respects  as  wc  find  Hull  to 
be,  is  curiously  ill  placed.  It  is  out  of  the 
tborougbfare,  and  up  a passage  in  a court;  but, 
when  found,  is  large  and  convenient.  At  a junc- 
tion, formed  by  the  Land  of  Green  Ginger  and 
Bowl  Alley -lane,  are  the  new  “County  buildings,” 
•a  two-storied  block  of  offices,  of  red  brick  and 
stone,  with  wide  semicircular  arched  windows 
aud  doorways,  and  heavy  cornice.  Whitefriars 
Gate  now  becomes  Silver-street,  possessing  the 
same  characteristics  as  before, — Delapole  House, 
a large  linen-drapery  and  tailoring  establishmeut, 
standing  conspicuous,  as  a very  original  treat- 
ment of  shop-fronts  aud  doorways,  as  regards 
street  effecis.  It  has  a cloister-like  arcade, 
with  coupled  detached  iron  columns,  aud  two 
stories  above,  of  plain  red  brick  arched  win- 
dows, deeply  recessed,  with,  for  a sky  line, 
a trussed  cornice.  The  bronze  colour  of  tbe 
sashes  of  this  front  has  a dismal  appearance;  but 
it  is  an  effective  piece  of  street  architecture. 
Silver-street  terminating  iu  the  market-place,  we 
are  suddenly  ushered  into  the  region  of  empty 
carts  and  full  stalls.  Here  additional  space  is  very 
much  wanted,  for  all  tbe  surrounding  streets  and 
even  the  church  side  arc  crowded  with  the  over- 
fiowings  of  the  market.  Butchers,  green-grocers, 
and  farmers,  would  be  all  the  more  comfortable 
for  a little  additional  elbow-room,  and  we  will  pre^ 
sently  point  out  how  this  may  he  advantageously 
obtained.  When  the  site  of  the  market-place  was 
determined  it  was  quite  central,  hut  the  town 
having  stretched  so  far  away  on  to  the  roads 
towards  Beverley,  Hessle,  and  Anlahy,  it  is  now 
for  all  housewifery  purposes  at  the  very  extremity. 
Tbe  bouses  around  tbe  market-place  are  deformed 
with  huge  lettering,  which  makes  them  appear 
out  of  all  proportion  : in  one  instance  a dwarfish 
house  has  the  name  of  lloherts,  in  letters  about 
8 feet  high,  occupying  the  whole  width  of  the  para- 
pet of  the  front.  The  King  William  Hotel  ad- 
joining, commits  a like  enormity  to  a smaller 
scale,  the  word  “hotel”  being  represented  in 
letters  about  5 feet  high  j aud  other  instances  ob- 
trude themselves  ou  the  eye.  This  want  of  taste 
is  more  to  be  regretted,  because  the  fine  eques- 
trian statue  “ erected,”  says  the  pedestal,  “ in  the 
year  1734,  to  the  memory  of  King  William  III., 
our  great  deliverer,”  gives  a bold  rich  tone  to  the 
neighbourhood  iu  which  it  is  situated.  Both  horse 
and  rider  are  entirely  gilt. 

The  market-house  itself  is  off  the  market-place, 
approached  by  a narrow  street : it  is  very  small 
and  inconvenient  although  tolerably  cleanly  kept. 
There  is  a transept  devoted  to  the  fish-market 
and  urinals — a disposition  which  is  ofl'eusive. 
There  are  tarn  plans  by  which  tbe  market  might 
be  improved  without  any  distant  removal  of  site. 
It  is  clearly  quite  inadequate  for  the  require- 
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luents  of  the  overgrown  town  in  its  present  loca- 
lity, built  up  as  it  is  with  houses  all  around.  (The 
iisb-bius  of  surrounding  householders  are  positively 
built  on  the  roofs  of  the  butchers’  stalls,  the  con- 
tents of  which  arc  only  to  be  removed  by  convey- 
ing them  downstairs  through  the  houses.)  We 
would,  therefore,  strongly  suggest  that  it  should 
be  removed  to  the  space  on  the  west  side  of  the 
church,  where  the  demolition  of  a block  or  two  of 
ineonsiderable  houses  in  Princes-street,  Bohinson- 
row’,  and  Dagger-lane,  would  leave  an  ample  space 
of  easier  access  to  the  districts  without  the  docks, 
or, — and  we  arc  coming  to  an  ugly  spot  in  our 
journey, — there  is  a quarter  of  slaughter-houses  in 
this  crowded  part  of  the  town  which  could  be 
well  displaced.  We  numbered  as  many  as  sevenii/^ 
nine  of  these  aboaiinatlons,  nearly  all  clustered 
together  in  narrow  lanes,  bearing  the  fit  names  of 
Pig’s-lane,  Sewer-lane,  and  so  on.  This  valuable 
site  being  cleared  of  these  unhealthy  shambles, 
there  would  be  a great  accession  of  comfort  for  the 
frequenters  of  the  market,  besides  the  removal  of  a 
plague  spot,  that  in  the  heart  of  a city  cannot  but 
be  fraught  with  dangerous  results.  Queen-street, 
a continuation  of  the  open  road  line,  formed  by 
Lowgate  and  the  market-place,  and  in  which  are 
situate  the  principal  commercial  hotels — Glover’s, 
theyittoria,and  Marshall’s, — would  benefit  greatly 
by  this  arrangement ; for  although  the  Humber 
flows  past  the  foot  of  the  street,  the  effluvia  from 
so  many  slaughter-houses  within  a few  paces  of 
their  back  premises  must  be  very  disgusting  in 
hot  weather.  To  make  matters  woi’se  for  this 
neighbourhood,  there  is  a huge  cataract  of  sewer- 
age which  discharges  into  the  Ferry  Dock,  at  the 
end  of  Queen-street. 

Close  by  the  market-place  is  the  ancient  church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  or,  as  worded  within,  Saint 
Trinity.  This  is  a beautiful  Early  Perpendicular 
cruciform  edifice,  consisting  of  a nave  and  choir, 
both  with  aisles  and  north  and  south  transepts. 
The  nave  is  fitted  up  as  the  parish  church,  the 
transepts  and  choir  being  cut  off  by  means  of  a 
glazed  rood-screen,  and  forming  a vast  unseated 
vestibule  to  the  nave.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
administration  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  the  com- 
municants must  quit  their  seats  iu  the  well-aired 
nave,  and  remove  to  the  stalls  in  the  aisles  of  the 
choir.  But  as  we  are  aware  that  the  restoration 
of  the  edifice  is  under  the  care  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott, 

In  all  probability  these  irregularities  will  be  over- 
come. The  fittings— stone  pulpit,  with  massive 
open-panelled  parapeted  staircase,  brass  eagle, 
and  poppy-headed  seats, — are  very  costly.  The 
flat  spaces  between  the  beams  of  the  low- 
pitched  roofs  of  nave  and  aisles  are  of  blue, 
sparkling  with  tiny  gold  stars;  the  rest  of  the 
wall  surfaces  being  but  dirty  whitewash.  The 
choir  and  transepts  are  adorned  with  many 
very  interesting  monuments,  both  ancient  and 
modern.  We  may  not  linger  among  them 
save  to  notice  two  modern  monuments  of  great 
meirt,  by  T.  Earle ; the  one  telling  a story  of 
much  pathos  in  bas-relief,  with  this  simple  in- 
scription: “Our  sou  William,  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  his  age,  ou  the  night  of  January  19,  1858, 
was  swept  by  the  surf  of  a heavy  storm  from  the 
pier-head  into  the  sea;”  the  other  an  alto-relievo 
monument  to  the  memory  of  a sheriff  and  mayor 
of  Hull,  who  died  in  1630,  erected  by  the  Trinity 
House  Company  as  a mark  of  the  admiration  of 
his  character  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  i 
his  death.  A good  name  is  a glorious  heritage.  / 
Traversing  Church-lane  to  gain  tbe  High-street 
we  observe  two  new  buildings  in  red  brick  andr’ 
stone,  presenting  examples  worthy  of  Imitation  in 
all  similar  localities.  They  arc  the  premises  of 
Messrs.  Copesteake  and  Moore,  and  of  the  Temple 
Steam  Printing-office.  Set  back  from  the  road, 
they  widen  it ; and  having  a series  of  large, 
round-headed  windows,  plenty  of  light  is  ensured 
within.  Church-lane  is  one  of  the  many  small 
intersections  of  High-street,  which,  under  the  name 
of  staiths,  slope  down  to  the  harbour.  A roaring 
traffic  is  in  full  play,  as  in  Thames-street ; and  the 
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staiths  and  lanes,  as  well  as  the  High-street,  being 
very  narrow,  dead  locks  are  of  continual  occurrence. 
A little  judicious  pruning  at  the  junctions  of  some 
of  these  places  would  be  of  great  service.  High- 
street,  where  the  footway  is  only  one  foot  wide 
and  the  roadway  bnt  fifteen  feet  across, — once  the 
residence  of  the  princes  of  the  place, — is  now  occu- 
pied by  merchants’  offices,  warehouses,  tenements, 
and  seed-crushing  mills.  The  birthplace  of  Wil- 
berforce,  a heavy  brick  building  with  a projecting 
centre,  set  back  in  a court  enclosed  with  a heavy 
brick  wall,  is  shared  by  the  Hauoveriau,  Hom- 
berg,  and  Bremen  consulate.  The  mayor’s  (Mr. 
Hodge’s)  very  large  new  mill,  well  built  of  light 
bricks  with  stone  heads  and  sills,  with  a lofty 
octagon  chimney  shaft,  faced  by  W.  & W.  Dar- 
ling’s mill,  of  many  stories  in  height,  are  notice- 
able features ; as  is  also  the  imposing  new  Corn 
Exchange,  a spacious  room,  180  feet  long  by  50 
feet  wide. 

Charity  may  be  said  to  walk  open-handed  in 
Hull,  the  institutions  for  the  aged,  the  poor,  the 
sick,  and  the  young,  being  very  numerous.  There 
are  also  various  institutions  which  modern  philan- 
thropy has  suggested,  a penitentiary,  a dispensary, 
a sailors’  institute,  a mechanics’  institute,  and 
baths  and  washhouses.  The  last-mentioned  build- 
ings present  a showy  facade  to  Trippet-street : 
they  are  fitted  up  with  every  contrivance  to  lessen 
labour;  but  the  internal  accommodation  appears 
to  have  been  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  the 
exterior.  The  compartments  for  the  washer- 
women are  very  cramped,  and  the  heat  from 
the  hot  water  and  drying-closets  stifling.  The 
mangle-room,  attained  by  a narrow,  awkward  stair- 
case, is  over  the  boilers,  and  is,  as  may  be  expected, 
oppressively  hot : the  result  is  that  in  summer 
these  baths  are  not  much  in  favour,  and  are 
nearly  deserted;  and  at  other  seasons  the  heat 
is  so  unbearable  that  the  women  divest  them- 
selves of  all  but  very  necessary  attire  when 
frequenting  them.  The  workhouses  are  orna- 
mental buildings,  in  the  Tudor  and  Italian  styles. 
The  public  schools,  too,  are  numerous.  And 
the  Royal  Institution  would  he  an  ornament 
to  any  town.  There  are  two  cemeteries  (and  a 
prospect  of  a third  by  the  closing  of  the  Trinity 
Church  burial  ground),  the  one  at  Sculcoates  with 
a single  cardboard  chapel  in  the  midst;  the  other 
on  Derringhain  Bank,  approached  by  a long  row  of 
young  trees,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
road.  We  observe  that  there  are  some  few — a 
very  few — of  the  institutions  going  down  for  want 
of  public  support;  and  these  are  those  which 
would  be  supposed  to  be  most  popular.  The 
Zoological  Gardens,  for  instance,  so  much  esteemed 
by  the  younger  portions  of  most  communities,  are 
advertised  for  sale : the  Botanical  Gardens,  and 
the  Public  Baths  in  Bath-place,  appear  to  be  in 
disregard.  The  Citadel,  too,  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
objects  that  are  nowoverlooked,  the  use  forit  having 
ceased.  It  occupies  a triangular  site  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hull,  and  is  surrounded  with  water.  An  idea 
was  once  entertained  of  converting  it  into  a public 
park;  but  was  relinquished  when  the  Pearson 
Park  was  munificently  presented  to  the  towns- 
people : it  is  now  partly  occupied  by  the  great 
timber  yards  of  Smithson,  Lee,  & Co.,  R.  & T. 
Harrison,  and  R.  Wade  & Co.;  and  the  volunteers 
make  use  of  it  as  a drill  ground.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  barracks,  officers’  quarters,  ma- 
gazines, and  garrison  moats,  is  forlorn. 

Recurring  to  the  subject  of  the  iron  sblp-build- 
Jtig  carried  on  in  Hull  by  the  makers,  C.  & W. 

"•  ■ Earle,  Samuelson  & Son,  and  the  Navigation  Iron 
Works,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  substitution 
of  iron  for  wood  is  an  improvement ; but  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  construction  is  not  too 
slight.  Several  losses  have  occurred  of  the  iron 
ships  leaving  these  docks  during  the  last  winter 
for  the  icy  seas  of  the  north, — the  Wesley,  JBotliria, 
Kivgston,  Moscow,  Thor,  and  Edinhurgh,  never 
returning  to  port.  Iron  Bbip-buildiiig  must  be  con- 
sidered as  only  experimental  as  yet,  and  every 
fact  bearing  upon  the  working  of  iron  ships  under 


diflerent  circumstances  should  be  carefully  noted. 
Thus,  it  having  been  found  that  the  seas  dashed 
over  the  engines  and  put  the  fires  out  at  a critical 
moment,  the  machinery  is  now  completely  covered, 
and  ensured  against  such  a catastrophe.  One  or 
tw’o  ships  have  been  wrecked  from  this  cause  alone. 
Many  similar  after-thoughts  could  be  brought  to 
bear  advantageously.  There  have  been  some  fine 
steam  ships  launched  upon  the  waters  recently, — 
the  Anglia,  Lion,  Oertnide,  Z.  C.  Fearson,  Fad- 
fic,  and  the  beautiful  screw,  Hero, — whose  fortunes 
will  be  watched  with  interest. 

Hull  has  bad  all  the  difficulties  attendant  upon 
a low-lying  site  to  contend  with ; and  these  are 
not  altogether  overcome  yet.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  floods  were  very  disastrous;  aud  the 
coinmissiouers  charged  with  the  superintendence 
of  banks  for  the  protection  of  the  country  against 
inundations  found  it  necessary  to  raise  the  road 
between  Hull  aud  Anlaby  6 feet.  Archbishop 
Corbridge  (says  the  painstaking  antiquary,  Mr. 
Charles  Frost)  w'riting  to  the  Prior  aud  Convent 
of  Giseburn,  in  1307,  tells  them  that  in  conveying 
the  bodies  of  deceased  persons  from  the  chapel  at 
Kingston  to  the  parish  church  of  Hessle  for  inter- 
ment, it  often  happened  that  the  bodies  and 
attendants  were  all  washed  away  by  the  waters  of 
the  Humber.  From  time  to  time  measures  w’ere 
taken  to  meet  similar  contingencies ; and  by  the 
time  the  seventeenth  century  was  ushered  in,  a 
systematic  system  of  protection  appears  to  have 
been  in  operation: — 

'*  It  yeerely  costa  live  hundred  pounds  besides, 

To  fence  the  towne  from  Hull  and  Humber’s  tydes, 

For  stakes,  for  bavins,  timber,  stones,  and  piles, 

All  which  arc  brought  by  water  many  miles  ; 

For  workmen’s  labour,  and  a world  of  things. 

Which  on  the  towne  excessive  charges  brings.” 

When  w'e  visited  Hull  we  found  the  question  of 
sewerage  and  water-supply  in  warm  discussion : 
both  were  avowedly  insufficient; — the  points  at 
issue  being  the  respective  merits  of  the  various 
plans  for  their  improvement.  At  Newcastle  the 
mischief  is  in  the  obstinate  refusal  of  the  corpora- 
tion to  adopt  a general  well-ordered  scheme ; but 
in  Hull  the  delay  occurs  from  too  much  counsel. 
Numerous  are  the  authorities  that  have  beeu  con- 
sulted— Mr.  Hawksley,  C.E.,  Mr.  Austin,  C.E., 
Mr.  Ranger,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Newman, — besides 
the  surveyor  and  assistant  surveyor  to  the  board, 
Mr.  Marillier  and  Mr.  Butler,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  pet  theories  of  Messrs.  Samuelson,  Eccles, 
Lambert,  Nightingale,  Wilkinson,  Galloway,  and 
other  members  of  the  local  board  of  health.  On 
the  inland  side  of  the  town  four  large  open  drains  or 
dykes, — Cottiugham-draio,  Barnston-drain,  Skid- 
ley -drain,  and  Sutton-drain, — some  miles  in  length, 
bring  down  their  quota  of  refuse  matter  to  empty 
into  the  Hull.  The  mouth  of  the  river  being  very 
muddy,  the  bottom  is  impregnated  with  sewerage 
matter,  which  is  prevented  from  going  to  sea  by 
the  silting  produced  by  the  harbour.  A length  of 
one  of  the  dykes,  appropriately  called  Drain-side, 
has  houses  on  either  side  of  it, — Wilson’s-row, 
Cottingham-place,  Richmond-tcrrace,  and  Clough- 
terrace,  and  has  annual  cleansings  “Just  before  the 
summer,  when  the  solid  matter  taken  from  it  is 
sold.”'  The  sewerage  of  the  town  has  three 
cavernous  outlets  into  the  Humber — one  near  the 
Barton  Ferry  pier,  another  in  Limekiln  Creek,  the 
third  on  the  site  of  the  proposed  new  dock — which 
are  provided  with  flood-gates:  when  the  tide  is 
low  a cataract  of  foul  sewage  vomits  forth  on  to 
the  muddy  shore,  with  clouds  of  seething  mal- 
odorous vapour. 

The  surveyor  and  inspector  of  nuisances  have 
important  tasks  before  them.  There  are  very 
many  districts  where  the  working  population  live 
in  " cribs  and  folds,”  small  houses  of  two  stories, 
with  tiny  forecourts  before  each  house  : out  of  the 
streets  in  these  localities  branch  countless  passages, 
squares,  places — in  other  words,  wide  alleys  of 
houses  of  similar  peculiarities,  each  possessing  the 
smallest  imaginable  forecourt.  Opposite  one  of 
these  alleys,  called  Success-place,  there  stands 
Barber’s-yard,  where  a notice  states  “ Bigs  are 


kept  and  killed  by  C.  Bishop.”  But  the  general 
aspect  favours  the  assumption  that  the  residents 
pride  themselves  upon  the  neatness  of  their  homes. 
They  therefore  seem  to  us  to  deserve  every  assist- 
ance iu  their  efforts  to  promote  these  objects.  Even 
the  Irish  quarter — Mill-street,  Middle-street,  and 
Cross-street — is  less  terrible  in  Hull  than  in  towns 
where  the  houses  are  many-storied,  notwithstand- 
ing that  slaughter-house.  No.  47,  is  within  scent. 
The  inhabitants  of  a “pottery  district”  complained 
to  us  of  a mountain  of  town  scavenage;  and  a 
nulorous  cod-liver  oil  manufactory  was  not  con- 
sidered a pleasant  neighbour.  It  was  gratifying 
to  find  that  the  corporation  consider  local  improve- 
ment, like  charity,  should  begin  at  home,  and  have 
boldly  attacked  the  condition  of  their  own  offices, 
which  are  situate  in  very  questionable  vicinage. 

The  water-supply  in  the  seventeenth  century 
was  obtained  from  Springhead. 

” Some  ten  yeercs  since  fresh  water  there  was  scant. 
But  with  much  cost  they  have  suppli’d  that  want, 

By  a most  ex’lent  water- workc  that’s  made, 

And  to  the  towne  in  pipes  it  is  convai’d ; 

Wrought  with  most  artificial!  engines,  and 
Perform’d,  th’  art  of  the  industrious  hand 
Of  Mr.  William  Maultiy,  gentleman; 

So  that  each  man  of  note  there  always  can 
But  turn  a cocke  within  his  house,  and  still 
They  have  fresh  water  always  .at  their  will ; 

This  have  they  all  vnto  their  great  content. 

For  which  they  each  dos  pay  a yeerely  rent.” 

Since  Taylor,  the  tvater  poet,  thus  quaintly 
sang,  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  supply  has  been 
taken  from  the  river  Hull,  below  the  town  of 
Beverley ; and  as  the  sewage  of  that  town  falls 
into  the  river,  it  is  certainly  very  desirable  that  a 
further  change  should  be  made.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed to  return  to  the  original  source.  As  this 
subject  is  at  present  under  consideration  and  exe- 
cution, and  a very  lively  interest  is  taken  in  it,  we 
trust  that  “ a most  ex’lent  waterworke  ” will  bo 
once  more  re.alized;  and  that  the  “great  con- 
tent ” testified  to  by  Taylor,  will  again  descend 
upon  the  inhabitants,  not  only  to  “each  inaii 
of  note,”  but  upon  one  and  all. 


THE  PRESENT  AND  PAST  BOUNDARY  OF 
THE  RIVER  THAMES  AT  LONDON. 

While  many  of  our  iintiquarics  are  busily 
engaged  in  pursuit  of  the  works  of  man,  in  au 
early  stage  of  society,  either  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  the  Tigris,  or  the  Euphrates;  and  others, 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  are  exploring  his 
works  in  a more  advanced  state  of  refineiueut,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ilissus  or  the  Tiber;  there  are 
very  few  who  take  au  interest  in  searching  the 
musty  recordsof  remote  antiquity,  concerning  the 
banks  of  the  Thames;  and  still  fewer  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  travel  fifty  miles  along  the 
shores  of  our  metropolitan  river,  to  investigate 
the  alterations  which  have  been  made  on  its 
boundary  at  some  former  period. 

In  attempting  to  describe  the  history  of  a par- 
ticular district,  and  at  the  same  time  to  point  out 
some  of  the  conclusions  that  may  he  inferred,  from 
certain  wcdl-knowu  facts,  it  is  always  difficult  to 
avoid  uninteresting  and  tedious  detail;  while  it  is 
indispensable  to  notice  many  important  truths, 
which  may  convince  those  who  have  not  pre- 
viously paid  attention  to  the  subject,  that  the 
author  is  nob  wandering  in  a wilderness  of  crude 
hypotheses,  or  of  unsupported  assumptions.  In  a 
sWt  sketch  of  the  history  of  various  changes 
which  have  taken  place,  during  fifteen  or  twenty 
centuries,  on  the  banks  of  a beautiful  river,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  avoid  going  precipitately 
into  certain  general  conclusions,  when  various 
self-evident  facts  pass  rapidly  before  us.  There 
is  no  river  in  this  country  whose  course  is  more 
instructive  than  the  Thames,  as  the  united  efforts 
of  nature  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  of 
man,  have  effected  so  many  important  changes  on 
its  banks;  changes  and  operations  which  have 
been  more  or  less  under  the  dominion  of  its  rulers 
for  a long  series  of  ages — indeed,  so  long,  that 
both  history  and  tradition  are  silent  upon  the 
subject : therefore  the  ingenuity  of  the  antiquary 
is  at  full  liberty  to  wander  through  ages  of  past 
time,  amidst  the  memorials  of  epochs  long  since 
forgotten. 

When  the  traveller  passes  over  those  fertile 
plains,  where  gently-flowing  streams  nourish  iu 
their  course  an  abuiulaut  vegetation  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  lowing  aud  bleating  herds;  or  where 
the  soil  is  studded  with  flourishing  villages  and 
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opulent  cities,  adorned  with  superb  monuments  of 
human  art,  and  inhabited  by  n numerous  mer- 
cantile population,  he  is  not  led  to  suspect  that  at 
some  remote  period  of  our  history  the  same  dis- 
trict was  daily  overflowed  by  the  neighbouring 
river  j and  that  it  would  at  this  time  be  a marshy 
swamp,  had  not  the  industry  of  our  ancestors 
prevented  it  by  their  embankments.  We  have 
before  us  tbeir  vast  and  important  labours,  which 
the  idle  or  the  ignor.ant  pass  daily  without  obser- 
vation, without  inquiry,  and  without  thought. 

According  to  poetical  notions,  the  grandest 
dwelling-place  on  earth,  for  man,  is  the  mountain- 
top  ; the  cloud-capped  throne  of  the  eagle,  where 
the  wind  and  the  storm  unboundedly  revel — and 
whore,  far  as  eye  can  reach,  the  imagination  may 
luxuriate  over  a vast  expanse  of  terrestrial  gran- 
deur. Ever  restless  nature  has  been  industriously 
at  work  during  countless  ages,  in  changing  the 
surface  of  the  world  we  inhabit.  The  smallest 
islands,  as  well  as  the  largest  continents,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  very  same  laws  : all  present  very  dif- 
ferent surfaces  from  those  which  existed  in  times 
long  past.  The  various  kinds  of  earth,  which  once 
clothed  the  summit  of  tho  loftiest  peak,  that  is 
now  bleak  and  bared  to  the  primitive  rock,  are  in 
time  removed  to  a lower  region  by  atmospheric 
influences,  by  rain,  and  the  agency  of  chemical 
and  mechanical  decomposition ; assisted,  in  no 
trifling  degree,  by  changes  which  are  brought 
about  through  vegetation,  and  feeding  numerous 
tribes  of  animals,  from  the  microscopic  insect  to 
the  lowing  herds,  and  even  up  to  man  : each  per- 
forms its  part  in  the  general  disturbance  and  re- 
arrangement of  the  earthy  surface.  A drizzling 
raiu  will  gradually  soak  into  the  ground  j a gentle 
shower  will  drain  into  the  rivulets  without  in- 
juriously disturbing  the  soil,  and  the  neighbouring 
streams  will  be  but  slightly  tinged  witli  colouring 
matter;  but  a copious  thunder-storm  falls  so  vio- 
lently, that  it  removes  the  finer  portion  of  the 
earthy  surface  from  the  meadows  and  arable 
land,  iuto  the  water-courses,  leaving  the  flints 
and  stones  on  the  field,  thus  deteriorating  the  vege- 
tative qualities  of  the  entire  district.  The  same 
physical  agency  continuing  in  operation,  will 
gradually  transport  the  softer  and  lighter  portion 
of  the  soil  from  the  valley  along  the  rivulet  to  the 
chief  river.  The  velocity  of  a large  river  current 
is  most  rapid  in  tho  centre,  or  where  the  water  is 
deepest,  and  least  on  the  sides  and  bottom,  where 
the  current  is  retarded  by  friction;  consequently 
the  transporting  power  of  a river  is  smallest 
where  it  comes  iu  contact  with  the  substances  to 
be  transported.  Whenever  a running  stream, 
charged  with  mud  or  fine  saud,  has  its  velocity 
checked,  as  when  it  enters  a lake  or  overflows  an 
extensive  plain,  the  sedimentary  matter,  previously 
held  ill  suspension  by  the  motion  of  the  water, 
sinks  by  its  own  gravity  to  the  bottom.  In  this 
manner  layers  of  mud  or  sand  are  periodically 
deposited  one  above  another,'  so  as  to  form 
marslies  by  the  side  of  a river,*  which  in  time 
become  raised  to  the  level  of  the  highest  tides. 
During  the  same  interval,  the  deep  and  more  rapid 
part  of  the  current  carries  the  alluvial  matter, 
held  in  suspension  by  the  water,  to  the  sea,  where 
it  forms  an  estuary  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Thus  it  appears  that  there  is  a universal  tendency 
to  bring  all  terraqueous  things  to  a level ; and 
were  this  law  of  nature  to  continue  in  operation 
alone,  the  whole  superficial  strata  of  the  dry  land 
would  in  time  be  removed  into  the  depths  of  the 
ocean,  when  terrestrial  animals  and  vegetables 
must  cease  to  exist.  But  volcanic  influence,  by 
upheaving  mountain  masses,  raising  new  islands 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  many  other  ex- 
traordinary phenomena,  acts  as  a redeeming 
feature  for  the  future  conservation  of  plants  and 
living  creatures  which  breathe  air. 

When  the  ancient  Britons  were  sole  lords  of 
this  island,  the  population  was  probably  very 
limited;  their  towns  were  few  and  far  between; 
and  their  rivers  flowed  freely  over  tho  low  lands 
of  the  adjacent  country,  confined  by  no  artificial 
barriers,  and  having  no  other  limits  to  their  over- 
flow than  such  as  nature  had  provided.  The  spot 
on  which  the  City  of  London  is  built — that  is,  the 
part  actually  included  within  the  old  boundary 
walls — is  situate  on  dry  gravelly  soil,  rising  gra- 
dually from  the  level  of  a beautiful  river,  suffi- 
ciently distant  from  the  sea  for  inland  convenience, 
yet  within  the  influence  of  tidal  currents;  a 
locality  desirable  in  every  respect,  and  apparently 
destined  by  nature  for  the  site  of  a city.  The 
earliest  mention  of  London  by  the  Roman  histo- 
rians occurs  in  the  annals  of  Tacitus,  in  which  it  is 
describedastheresideuceof  merchants,  and  the  chief 
mart  of  trade  and  commerce  in  Britain.  These  ex- 
pressions may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  argument 
for  the  British  origin  of  London ; as  it  cannot  be 
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supposed  that  a place  would  be  thus  characterized 
if  its  foundation  had  been  so  recent  as  the  time  of 
Tacitus;  for,  in  all  probability,  not  more  than 
thirty  or  forty  years  had  elapsed  from  the  Roman 
conquest  to  the  time  mentioned  by  him,  which  is 
a term  much  too  short  to  admit  of  such  high 
mercantile  prosperity  as  is  there  recorded.* 

With  the  exception  of  superficial  changes, 
effected  during  the  lapse  of  ages  by  atmospheric 
influences  and  repeated  inundations,  to  all  appear- 
ance the  country  bordering  the  river  Thames,  in 
the  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Middlesex,  and 
Essex,  has  undergone  no  material  geological 
change  since  the  period  when  it  was  raised  from 
the  waters  of  the  last  ocean  beneath  which  it  bad 
been  submerged,  and  when  the  Thames,  together 
with  its  tributary  streams,  first  began  to  flow  in 
their  present  channels. 

Taking  the  circuitous  windings  of  the  Thames 
into  account,  the  length  of  the  river  between 
Oxford  and  London  cannot  be  less  than  a hundred 
miles.  In  this  distance,  the  fall  of  water  is  about 
230  feet.  Tlie  farther  from  the  sea,  the  more 
rapid  the  current.  For  instance,  between  Oxford 
and  Maidenhead  the  average  is  about  30  inches 
fall  per  mile;  from  thence  to  Chertsey,  26  inches 
per  mile;  between  Chertsey  and  Mortlake,  20 
inches  per  mile;  near  London  the  fall  is  not  more 
than  1 foot  per  mile;  afterwards  the  fall  dimi- 
nishes gradually  till  the  river  unites  with  the  sea. 
These  calculations  are  entirely  independent  of 
tidal  influence.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of 
this  distance,  west  of  London,  appearances  seem 
to  infer  that  the  river  has  generally  been  confined 
within  its  natural  banks,  and  that  the  stream  has 
rarely  risen  above  the  level  of  the  neighbouring 
meadows ; consequently  inundations  are  of  small 
extent,  and  of  rare  occurrence. 

In  descending  the  river  towards  the  sea,  the 
first  district  that  appears  to  have  been  subject  to 
occasional  overflowing  of  waters,  at  a remote 
period,  is  that  of  Chiswick  on  the  northern,  and 
Barnes  on  the  southern  margin  of  the  Thames.  If 
these  places  were  not  entirely  overflown  in  early 
times,  it  is  more  than  probable  they  were  swampy 
marshes,  liable  in  some  degree  to  temporary  inun- 
dation at  high  spring-tides.  Proceeding  along 
the  Middlesex  side  of  the  w’ater  to  Fulham,  we 
And  an  extensive  tract  of  low  land  between  Par- 
■ son’s-green  and  the  river,  chiefly  occupied  by 
j market  gardeners,  who  have  been  induced  to 
settle  on  it  by  the  great  depth  and  richness  of  the 
soil  compared  with  that  of  more  elevated  situa- 
j tions.  Part  of  this  land  still  retains  the  name  of 
I “ Eel-Brook  Common,”  indicative  of  its  aquatic 
j celebrity  in  days  of  yore.  The  whole  of  Battersea, 
as  far  as  Vauxhall  Bridge,  including  Nine  Elms, 
and  the  fields  proposed  to  be  converted  iuto  a 
public  park,  was  formerly  entirely  overflowed  by 
the  river  at  high  water ; and  at  this  time  the 
neighbourhood  would  be  a shallow  lake,  and  a 
boggy  morass,  at  the  flow  and  ebb  of  every  tide, 
were  it  not  for  the  excellent  embankment  which 
still  remains. 

Nearly  all  that  part  of  Westminster,  which  lies 
hetw’een  Chelsea  Hospital  and  Scotland-yard,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  originally  within  the  influ- 
ence of  the  river;  Grosvenor  Canal  and  Basin 
have  long  been  supplied  by  letting  in  the  water  at 
high  tide;  the  greater  portion  of  that  neighbour- 
bourbood,  especially  about  Eaton-square,  which  is 
now  covered  with  dwellings  of  an  aristocratic- 
order,  has  been  artificially  raised  ten,  and  in  some 
places  as  much  as  15  feet  above  the  former  level 
of  the  “five  fields,”  which  were  marshes,  at  one 
time  frequently  overflowed  by  the  river,  as  the 
Penitentiary  and  its  vicinity  would  now  be,  if 
there  were  no  embankments.  A water-mill  be- 
longing to  the  abbot  of  Westminster,  situate  at 
the  end  of  the  present  College-street,  and  turned 
by  a little  stream  which  passed  along  that  street 
eastward  into  the  Thames,  gave  rise  to  the  name 
of  “Millbank,”  which  formerly  extended  from 
the  entrance  to  Grosvenor  Canal,  near  Chelsea 
Hospital,  all  along  the  river-side  to  the  Abbey  and 
Palace.  These  buildings,  the  most  ancient  and 
most  remarkable  of  any  (^\•est  of  London),  were 
evidently  erected  on  the  highest  and  dryest 
ground,  called  “ Thorney  Island,”  being  naturally 
elevated  rather  above  the  general  level  of  a 
swampy  neighbourhood,  consequently  not  often 
inconvenienced  by  floods. 

In  attempting  to  trace  the  extraordinary 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  certain  dis- 
tricts under  tho  government  of  various  rulers,  or  in 
describing  tbe  situation  and  appearance  of  West- 
minster, when  in  the  rudest  state  of  nature,  and 

* According  to  the  learned  editor  of  the  Welsh  “ Arch- 
teology,”  Wm.  Owen,  Esq.,  Llyn-Din signifies  “the town 
on  the  lake,”  Llyn  being  the  British  term  for  a broad  ex- 
panse of  water,  or  lake. 
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when  wholly  unfit  for  the  abode  of  civilized  men, 
there  will  be  some  difficulty  iji  concentrating  the 
scattered  rays  of  fact  and  probability  to  a clear 
focus,  and  in  separating  the  reasonable  aiid  gen- 
uine from  tbe  improbable  and  fabulous.  But  the 
same  continuity  of  ideas  which  induces  us  to  listen 
to  the  traditional  account  of  “ Thorney  Island,” 
w'ith  its  sacred  and  palatial  edifices,  will  lead  us  to 
imagine,  with  every  probability  of  truth,  that  at 
some  remote  period  of  our  metropolitaji  history, 
the  shallows  of  the  river  extended,  nniuter- 
ruptedly,  over  the  present  site  of  Parliament- 
street,  Whiteliall,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  St. 
James’s  Park,  up  to  the  Abbey  and  Palace  of 
Westminster, 

I am  aware  that  the  mere  assertion  of  such  a 
statement,  will  have  no  more  iveight  than  that  of 
an  individual  opinion,  unless  certain  facts  are  ad- 
duced in  proof  of  such  argument ; but  if  any  one 
will  take  the  trouble  to  observe  tbe  mark  of  high 
W’ater  at  Whitehall  Stairs,  he  will  see  that  it  is 
very  little  below  tbe  pavement  in  front  of  the 
Horse  Guards;  and  that  the  gravelled  surface  of 
the  parade  has  a gradual  declivity,  for  drainage, 
towards  the  west,  or  towards  the  pleasure-garden 
and  plantations  within  the  railings  of  St.  James’s 
Park,  where  tbe  surface  of  ornamental  water  is 
actually  lower  than  the  highest  tides.  Circum- 
stances in  favour  of  this  hypothesis  have  ex- 
posed to  view,  some  of  the  uppermost  strata 
beneath  Whitehall  and  Parliament-street ; namely, 
during  the  summer  of  1850,  while  constructing 
tbe  new  common  sewer  from  near  the  Abbey, 
through  Privy-gardens  and  Scotland-yard,  into 
tbe  Thames,  1 observed,  where  the  men  were 
digging  through  Parliament-street,  that  the 
ground  from  the  surface  to  a depth  of  7 or  8 feet 
was  a modern  accumulation  of  refuse  matter  of  all 
kinds,  including  foundations  of  old  walls,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  brick,  stone,  and  mortar  rubbish, 
tbe  whole  of  which  rests  upon  a considerable  thick- 
ness of  black,  muddy,  alluvial  deposit,  evidently 
transported  matter,  which  has  been  washed  away 
from  some  other  place  by  the  force  of  the  current, 
and  deposited  in  its  present  situation,  where  the 
waters  were  shallow  and  the  current  very  gentle : 
immediately  beneath  this  sediment  is  the  original 
gravelly  bed  of  the  Thames.  That  these  beds  of 
mud  and  silt,  which  are  spread  over  the  surface 
of  much  older  formations,  have  been  deposited 
in  their  present  resting-place,  by  tbe  running 
waters  of  the  Thames,  cannot  reasonably  be  dis- 
puted; for,  in  addition  to  other  evidence,  they 
contain  various  species  of  recent  finviatiie  shells, 
precisely  similar  to  those  which  still  inhabit  the 
neighbouring  river.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that, 
although  we  have  no  positive  proof,  nevertheless 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that,  in  days  of 
yore,  the  fisherman  may  have  cast  his  net  iu  six, 
eight,  or  ten  feet  of  water  where  there  is  now 
erected  on  solid  ground  rows  of  substantial  edifices, 
with  public  roads,  above  the  reach  of  the  highest 
tides,  and  such  as  a sovereign  of  the  most  important 
nation  in  the  world  can  use  when  proceeding  in 
her  state  carriage  to  the  British  senafe. 

In  pursuing  the  course  from  Westiniuster,  along 
the  north  or  Middlesex  bank  of  the  Thames,  the 
ground  is  considerably  elevated  above  the  river 
all  through  the  town,  and  it  is  not  until  we  have 
passed  the  Tower,  which  is  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  City  of  London,  that  there  is  any  land 
below  the  level  of  high  water.  The  site  of  St. 
Katharine’s  Docks  may,  originally,  have  been  marsh 
laud,  below  high  tides:  this  appears  pretty  certain, 
because,  when  the  docks  were  being  excavated,  a 
vessel  was  disinterred  from  tbe  alluvial  plain  of 
the  Thames,  the  interior  of  which  was  filled  with 
fluviatile  silt.  The  situation  of  the  London  Docks 
and  the  whole  of  Wappiiig  would  be  liable  to  fre- 
quent inundations  were  it  nob  for  tbe  embank- 
ments, part  of  which  still  retains  the  name  of 
“Wapping  Wall.” 

The  most  easterly  part  of  London,  comprising 
Poplar  and  Blackwall,  the  East  and  West  India 
Docks,  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  formerly  called  Stepney 
Marsh,  is,  according  to  recent  surveys,  the  lowest 
ground  round  the  metropolis,  the  greater  portion 
of  meadow  land  iu  the  Isle  of  Dogs  being  at  least 
8 feet  below  the  Trinity  high  water  mark. 

The  great  spirit  of  embanking  hasbeen  continued, 
where  needful,  along  both  sides  of  the  river.  Wc 
find  strong  and  durable  ramparts  erected  against 
the  tides  on  the  Essex  shore,  at  the  levels  of 
Plaistow,  East  Ham,  Barking,  Dagenham,  Wen- 
nington ; and  on  tho  Kentish  coast,  at  the  marshes 
of  Greenwich,  Plumstead,  Erith,  Dartford,  Swans- 
comb;  and  the  same  on  either  side  to  the  mouth 
of  tbe  Thames. 

On  returning  to  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river, 
opposite  the  City,  we  find  a larger  space  of  level 
ground  beneath  the  overfiowing  of  the  tide,  than 
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anywhere  else  neai-  London.  It  seems  to  have  heeu 
the  opinion  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  as  we  are 
informed  in  the  “ Parentalia,”  long  before  any 
extensive  surveys  were  made,  that  the  whole 
country  between  Camberwell-hill  and  the  rising 
ground  of  Essex  might  anciently  have  been  an 
extensive  frith  or  arm  of  the  sea,  which  increased 
in  width  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  that 
this  sort  of  estuary  was  only,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
confined  within  a channel,  and  I’educed  to  the 
present  width  of  the  river  by  extensive  embank- 
ments, which,  on  the  Essex  shore,  are  still  per- 
fectly distinguishable  as  being  of  artificial  origin. 
Southwark  must  have  been  a place  of  very  little 
importance  until  a biidgewas  consti’ucted,  probably 
about  tbe  year  900,  to  form  a ready  communication 
with  Loudon;  and  for  a long  time  it  consisted  of 
only  one  main  street,  called  the  “Borough  High- 
street,”  extending  from  the  bridge  towards  New- 
ington, forming  part  of  a highway  across  these 
extensive  marshes  leading  to  Camberwell,  which 
place  appears  to  have  heen  known  to  the  Anglo- 
Komans  at  an  early  period.  A considerable  part 
of  this  causeway,  constructed  with  squared  stones, 
apparently  from  the  lower  part  of  the  chalk  forma- 
tion, and  secured  with  oak  piles,  was  discovered 
15  feet  below  the  present  surface  of  the  ground, 
while  digging  the  Grand  Surrey  Canal,  in  the  year 
1809.  Except  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  Ber- 
mondsey near  the  river,  and  that  part  of  Lambeth 
near  the  church,  tbe  whole  space  on  tbe  south  side 
of  the  river,  of  an  oblong  form,  about  four  or  five 
miles  long,  and  about  two  miles  broad,  was  an 
entire  morass,  so  marshy  as  to  be  almost  unin- 
habitable, and  very  nearly  devoid  of  houses,  as  late 
as  the  time  of  James  I. 

By  referring  to  well-authenticated  maps  upon 
a large  scale,  dated  little  more  than  a century 
back,  we  find  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Lam- 
beth, and  the  whole  of  St.  George’s  Fields,  are 
represented  as  a complete  marshy  swamp,  reticu- 
lated in  all  directions  with  ditches  to  drain  oil' the 
surface  water.  There  were,  also,  numerous  ponds, 
some  of  which  were  used  for  the  diversion  of  the 
working  classes  in  hunting  water-fowls;  and  in 
particular,  the  spot  where  Bethlehem  Hospital  is 
now  situated  was  the  far-famed  tea-gardens  known 
by  the  sign  of  “ The  Dog  and  Duck.” 

England  contains  few  artificial  works  more  sur- 
ptUing  than  the  Thames’  embankments,  as  regards 
their  magnitude  and  durability;  constructed  by 
some  unknown  ancient  inhabitants,  who  were  emi- 
nently prodigal  of  manual  labour  and  cost.  Their 
engineers  appear  to  have  planned  these  immense 
earth-works  for  the  admiration  and  utility  of  the 
most  distant  posterity,  and  with  a view  of  ren- 
dering the  fame  of  their  mechanical  skill  almost 
eternal;  but  vestiges  of  autiquity  of  every  kind, 
tbe  works  of  human  beings,  prove  that  they  are 
constantly  subject  to  gradual  decay ; more  espe- 
cially such  as  are  constructed  with  earth  only, 
and  exposed  to  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  a tidal 
river,  the  force  of  which,  if  not  checked  by  re- 
pairs, would  in  the  course  of  many  ages  entirely 
obliterate  the  strongest  of  them.  In  certain  dis- 
tricts, these  ancient  embankments  have  been  in- 
creased in  width  to  suit  modern  requirements; 
for  example,  until  the  building  of  the  Penitentiary 
Prison  and  Vauxhall  Bridge,  Millbank  was  only  a 
footpath  by  tbe  side  of  the  river  between  West- 
minster and  Chelsea,  whereas  it  is  now  widened 
sufficiently  to  form  a road  for  carriages  laden  with 
any  description  of  merchandize : the  same  may  be 
said  of  Narrow-wall,  Lambeth,  now  called  Belvi- 
dere-road,  as  well  as  of  many  other  places  ou  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  which  have  been  made  into 
streets  and  roads  broad  enough  to  suit  the  in- 
creased trade  of  modern  times : but  wherever 
these  walls  or  banks  remain  as  originally  left  by 
their  constructors,  allowance  heiug  made  for  the 
wear  and  waste  of  many  centuries,  they  appear  to 
have  been  of  a general  uniform  average  elevation, 
something  like  2 feet  above  the  rise  of  the 
highest  tides,  and  about  30  feet  wide.  Of  course 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  examine  tbe  nature  or  pro- 
perties of  the  materials  which  compose  these  em- 
bankments, on  account  of  the  danger  consequent 
ou  tbe  interference  of  the  flood  every  ten  or 
twelve  hours ; but  where  opportunities  of  obser- 
vation have  offered,  it  seems  as  if  they  had  been 
constructed  chiefly  with  coarsish  gravel  and  mud 
dredged  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  occasionally 
mi.ved  with  fragments  of  rude  pottery,  bricks, 
tiles,  and  other  remnants  of  old  building  mate- 
rials. 

A well-hiformed  observer  will  see  iu  these  em- 
baukments  the  imposing  evidence  of  great  mecha- 
nical difficulties  successfully  overcome,  for  the 
swampy  grounds  thus  gained  from  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  river  must  have  been  insecure  for  a 
very  long  time,  and  liable  to  be  overflowed  by 
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every  high  tide,  against  which  effects,  recently- 
formed  banks  of  earth  could  have  been  only  a 
feeble  barrier,  previously  to  the  time  when  expe- 
rience led  to  the  adoption  of  means  necessary  for 
their  security.  We  have  positive  proof  that  these 
embankments  were  extremely  well  constructed; 
for,  however  frequent  the  failures  may  have  been 
soon  after  their  formation,  we  know  that  breaches 
and  repairs  have  very  rarely  occurred  within  the 
last  few  centuries.  Sir  Wm.  Dugdale  states  in 
his  history  of  embanking,  that  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIIL,  1516,  complaints  were  made  to 
Parliament,  that  “ the  marshes  in  the  parish  of 
East  Greenwich  were  often  iu  peril  of  overflowing 
through  the  neglect  of  persons  chargeable  with 
the  repair  of  those  banks  which  had  anciently 
been  raised  for  their  preservation  from  that 
danger.”  Whether  that  application  was  attended 
to,  or  whether  any  repairs  were  then  executed, 
the  chronicles  of  the  time  do  not  inform  us;  but 
certainly  from  that  date  until  tbe  present  time 
only  one  breach  is  recorded  to  have  destroyed  a 
part  of  these  extensive  embankments  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  namely,  at  Dagenham,  in 
Essex,  where,  in  the  winter  of  1707,  a moat  de- 
structive breach  was  made  by  the  wind  and  tide, 
in  consequence  of  which  nearly  a thousand  acres 
of  valuable  land  in  the  adjoining  levels  were 
almost  immediately  inundated.  By  this  eruption 
an  enormous  quantity  of  earth  was  washed  into 
the  river  on  the  retirement  of  every  tide,  whichsoon 
formed  an  extensive  sandbank  half  way  across  its 
bed.  In  this  state  it  remained  nearly  fifteen 
years,  and  the  damage  occasioned  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  by  the  continuation  of  this 
sandbank  rendered  it  a fit  subject  for  Parliamen- 
tary consideration.  An  Act  was  therefore  passed, 
ordering  the  imposition  of  a tax  upon  shipping 
for  the  removing  of  this  obstruction,  which,  after 
various  attempts,  was  at  length  accomplished  by 
tbe  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  Captain  Perry, 
who  had  been  employed  in  some  Russian  canals 
by  Peter  the  Great.  The  total  cost  of  repairing 
the  embankment  was  40,472Z. ; of  this  sum  the 
original  contract  only  allowed  25,OOOZ.,  and  Par- 
liament afterwards  granted  15,000?. ; so  that  after 
all  the  anxiety  and  exertions  of  this  spirited  indi- 
vidual, during  a space  of  five  years,  be  was 
obliged  himself  to  defray  a portion  of  the  expense. 
Prom  this  short,  but  well-authenticated,  account 
of  one  failure  and  its  reiJnration,  which  happened 
almost  within  our  own  time,  we  may  form  some 
faint  idea  of  the  stupendous  labour  bestowed  on 
their  original  construction.*  C.  H.  Siniu. 


WHAT  EDINBURGH  SATS  OF  EDINBURGH. 

OoB  recent  observations  on  the  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  the  modern  Athens  (the  beautiful  and 
tbe  dirty)  have  been  received  in  Scotland  in  the 
kindly  spirit  in  which  they  were  written.  The 
Scottish  Fress  says  the  articles  are  exaggerated  [of 
course],  but  is  quite  willing  to  forgive  that  and 
profit  by  the  suggestions.  The  Fress  thus  pro- 
ceeds : — 

“ Tlie  master  folly,  vrith  which  the  Builder  charges  us, 
is  that  our  Town  Council  substitute  ‘ the  study  of  divi- 
nity for  the  study  of  drainage;’  and  undoubtedly  bis 
familiarity  with  our  sanitary  arrangements,  though  it 
smacks  wondrouslyof  local  inspiration,  entitles  him  to 
be  heard.  The  Water  of  Leith  he  selects  as  ‘the  great 
blot  on  the  Edinburgh  escutcheon.'  Tracing  this  well- 
known  stream  from  its  mountain-bed  until  it  becomes  a 
common  sewer,  he  draws  a picture  of  normal  beauty 
losing  itself  in  abnormal  filth,  which  unfortunately,  if 
exaggerated,  is  like  a lady’s  crinoline  when  on  duty— a 
fiction  founded  on  fact.  Something  has  been  done  of  late 
years  to  confine  this  stream  to  an  artificial  bed,  and  so  at 
once  to  reduce  its  stagnant  pools  and  give  currency  to  its 
run;  but  the  description  of  the  flu/Wer  remains,  and  so 
far  as  we  can  see  will  remain,  too  applicable  to  this  arte- 
rial  slimy  drain.  Our  only  chance  is  that,  should  this 
couiilry  be  visited  with  pestilence— the  cholera  or  plague, 
—this  reeking  miasma  of  filth  is  likely  to  attract  sufficient 
attention,  until— realizing  the  proverb  of  there  being  a 
way  when  there  is  a will— means  will  be  discovered,  and 
(better  still)  adopted,  for  abating  and  probably  removing 
this  great  eyesore  and  abomination.  The  next  point  to 
which  our  professional  London  contemporary  calls  atten- 
tion is  that  while  we  have  constructed  vast  underground 
sewers,  our  houses  are  without  soil-pipes  to  conduct  into 
these,— rendering  domestic  cleanliness  almost  hopeless. 
01  course  he  refers  to  certain  streets,  and  not  to  the  city 
generally  or  universally— and  the  charge  cannot  be  re- 
butted. We  have  only  half  done  our  work.  Me^ns  have 
been  taken  in  some  quarters  to  modify  the  evil,  and  we 
fear  it  cannot  be  entirely  obviated  so  long  as  the  present 
race  of  houses  remains.  We  are  persuaded,  however, 
that  if  we  had  a municipal  head  who— not  confining  his 
attention  to  mere  works  of  ornamentation — would  set 
himself,  as  did  Lord  Provost  M'Lareii,  to  abate  this  cry- 
ing scandal,  much  might  be  done  to  remove  from  Edin- 
burgh those  physical  impurities  which  bring  a just  re- 
proach upouourcity.  Whllethosegentlemenin  the  Council 
entrusted  with  the  cleaning  department  have  done  the  best 
they  could,  they  could  only  work  with  such  appliances  as 
were  at  their  disposal.  The  Builder  may  laugh  at  their 
surface  washing,  but  the  questiou  lies  in  the  mean  time 
between  quicklime  and  allowing  things  to  remain  as 


* To  be  continued. 
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they  are.  We  do  not  go  into  the  other  blots  upon  our 
escutcheon  to  which  our  contemporary  calls  attention. 
We  acknowledge  the  truth  and  exaggeration  of  them  all ; 
ami  arc  not  unthankful  to  have  them  exposed,  though 
with  a rough  but  friendly  hand. 

We  are  not  sure  that  we  would  have  betaken  ourselves 
to  this  subject  at  present,  were  it  not  to  give  our  hearty 
concurrence  to  the  complaint  of  the  Builder  that  our 
Town  Council  occupy  themselves — if  not  far  too  much 
with  other  questions— far  too  little  with  the  physical  and 
materia!  improvement  of  the  city.  We  are  not  speaking 
of  Gothic  churches  or  post-offices  or  time  guns,  but  of  ill- 
pared  strests,  ill-drained  houses,  and  ill-ventilated  closes. 
They  are  too  dainty  in  their  tastes  to  deal  with  town 
swamps,  common  sewers,  and  common  conveniences,  or 
how  best  to  purify  the  fmtid  atmosphere  of  our  reeking 
wyiids,  They  leave  all  this  to  one  man  among  them — a 
man  to  whom  Edinburgh  owes  a debt  of  gratitude  beyond 
calculation  and  seem  to  think  that  they  discharge  their 
duty  with  somefliing  like  supererogatory  fidelity  when 
they  listen  to  his  occasional  statements  and  add  a few 
cheers  by  way  of  encouragement.’’ 

The  Fress  wisely  asks  the  Council  to  take  up 
the  matter  with  caruestness,  resolute  in  their 
purpose  that  Edinburgh  shall  have  few  or  no  eye- 
sores to  mar  her  beauty  and  no  hidden  miasma  to 
poison  her  breath;  making  their  city  peerless, — 
the  delight  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  admiration 
of  tbe  world. 

The  Edinburgh  Ketos  says: — 

“ The  sanitary  condition  of  Edinburgh  has  often  been 
commented  on  in  our  columns  : a condition  more  dis- 
graceful and  dangerous  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine. 
Some  who  strut  through  our  healthier  streets  to  see  only 
the  beauties  of  tbe  city  and  recline  at  ease  in  their  airy 
halls  will  regard  this  statement  as  a glaring  exaggeration. 
But  those  whose  eyes  are  where  the  wise  man  meant  they 
should  be  will  acknowledge  that  our  assertion  is  sup- 
ported by  the  most  indisputable  facts  I and  the  stern  ex- 
perience of  thousands  could  bear  its  saddening  testimony. 
To  strangers  who  intelligently  mark  the  condition  of  our 
city,  it  must  seem  astounding  that  we,  who  are  iu  all  re- 
spects so  well  situate  for  securing  cleanliness  and  ample 
accommodation  for  all  sections  of  the  community,  should 
in  both  he  so  miserably  defective.  And  a shrewd  ob- 
server has  lately  been  amongst  us.  In  the  columns  of 
the  iJtnfder  the  ‘Condition  of  Edinburgh’  ha.s  been  re- 
ceiving  a large  share  of  notice;  and  to  some  of  ihe  start- 
ling revelations  and  practical  suggestions  of  the  writer 
we  would  earnestly  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
The  picture  drawn  may  .seem  darker  in  print  than  it  docs 
in  reality,  but  strong  utterance  is  needed  to  awaken  a 
deadened  community  and  bring  a callous  executive  to  a 
sense  of  their  duty.  While  the  people  are  too  silent  and 
submissive,  the  authorities  are  either  ignorant  of  the 
actual  state  of  matters,  or  shamefully  rcgardlc  s i f the 
trust  reposed  in  them.  Let  ns  liope  the  exposures  being 
made  will  not  be  without  their  influence.’’ 

After  reprinting  some  of  our  statement?,  and 
quoting  the  death-rate,  the  writer  continues : — 

“Assuredly,  these  figures  need  no  comment ; they  tell 
a sad  tale,  and  .speak  of  influeuccs  at  work,  the  existence 
of  which  every  righC-minded  person  must  deplore.  Need 
we  wonder  that  disease— fevers  and  other  malignant 
maladies— prevail  in  those  ill-conditioned  districts  ? Need 
wc  wonder  that  drunkenness  exists,  and  that  another 
vice  appears  in  all  its  hideous  forms  ? In  such  an  atmo- 
sphere the  higher  and  finer  feelings  must  be  blighted,  if 
not  utterly  exterminated.  It  is  the  disgrace  of  our  city, 
and  the  ruin  of  our  population,  that  these  evils  have  been 
permitted  to  grow  and  fester  so  long,  and  that  no 
adequate  means  have  been  adopted  for  their  removal. 
Much  has  been  siiiii,  and  something  is  at  last  being  dune. 
Wc  are  glad  that  the  Builder  has  lent  his  powciful  arm  to 
aid  us  in  this  warlare  against  corruption  and  death : and 
we  are  glad  to  recognize  and  welcome  every  eflfort  to 
wipe  out  the  stain  and  ameliorate  the  people.’’ 

Tills  is  the  right  tone  to  take  anil  the  right 
spirit  to  show. 

The  ably-conducted  Scotsman,  too,  we  should 
have  said,  reprinted  the  pith  of  our  statements. 

With  the  aid  of  local  journals  thus  disposed, 
improvement  may  be  fairly  hoped  for. 


SALE  OF  THE  INDIA  HOUSE,  LEADEN- 
HALL  STREET. 

The  India  House  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Clifton, 
architect,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Tite,  Mr.  Heywood, 
Mr.  Ivenuard,  and  a few  others,  for  the  sum  of 
155,000?.  There  was  no  other  tender.  This  sum  is 
at  the  rate  of  something  more  than  100,000?.  per 
acre ; 10,000?.  per  acre  more  than  was  given  for 
Gresham  House  by  some  of  the  same  parties. 
The  intention  is  to  use  the  site  in  supplying  the 
great  want  in  the  City  of  large  accommodation 
for  public  companies,  rooms  for  public  meetings, 
ttc.  Some  part  of  tbe  old  building,  we  believe, 
will  be  kept  up. 


VOLUNTARY  ARCHITECIURAL 
EXAMINATION. 

EOl'Al  INSTITUTE  OF  BBITISH  ARCniTECTS. 

On  Monday  evening,  July  Ist,  a special  general 
meeting  of  the  Institute  was  held  at  the  house 
in  Conduit-street,  to  receive  and  consider  the 
report  of  the  council  on  tbe  subject  of  Arehi- 
tectuwil  Examination  ; Mr.  Penrose  in  the  chair. 
The  following  are  the  propositions : — 

Fer/ulalions  and  Curriculum. 

The  (xamination  shall  be  arranged  in  two 
classes,  so  as  to  offer  to  a candidate  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  an  acknowledgment  of  ordi- 
nary proficiency,  and  further  an  acknowledgment 
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of  honourable  distinction.  No  candidate  under 
thirty  years  of  age  shall  be  permitted  to  present 
himself  for  an  acknoivledgment  of  honourable 
distinction  without  haying  previously  passed  the 
examination  in  the  class  of  ordinary  prodciency. 

The  examination  shall  in  no  respect  be  con-^ 
ducted  viva  voce.  It  shall  take  place  in  the  last 
week  of  the  month  of  January,  as  often  as  there 
shall  be  five  candidates  seeking  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  ordinary  proficiency : and  it  shall  occupy 
not  more  than  three  days  for  the  candidates  in 
that  class,  with  not  more  than  three  additional 
days  for  the  candidates  seeking  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  honourable  distinction. 

The  first  of  such  day’s  examination  shall  be  in 
drawing  and  design;  the  second  in  mathematics 
and  physics,  with  professional  practice;  the  third 
in  materials  and  construction,  with  history  and 
literature;  while  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  days 
shall  be  assigned  to  the  same  purposes  in  similar 
order  ; languages  being  included  on  the  fifth  day. 
The  hours  of  attendance  shall  be  from  ten  till 
five,  except  on  the  sixth  day,  when  they  shall  be 
from  ten  till  two:  and  on  each  day  there  shall  be 
an  interval  of  one  hour,  during  which  time  no 
work  shall  be  allowed,  and  the  Institute  shall  pro- 
vide some  simple  refreshment. 

Upon  the  days  of  examination  the  candidates 
shall  have  access  to  such  hooks  of  tables  as  may 
be  provided  by  the  honorary  secretaries,  under  the 
advice  of  the  examiners. 

A candidate,  who  has  passed  in  the  class  of 
ordinary  proficiencj',  shall  not  be  required  to 
attend  on  the  first  three  days  of  any  subsequent 
examination  at  which  he  may  present  himself  for 
the  class  of  honourable  distinction. 

The  examiners  shall  be  not  less  than  three  in 
number,  and  they  shall  be  elected,  as  well  as  two 
moderators,  by  the  fellows  of  the  Institute,  at  the 
first  general  meeting  in  January.  No  examiner 
or  moderator  shall  be  concerned  in  the  examina- 
tion of  any  candidate  connected  with  him  by  any 
tie  of  relationship,  tuition,  or  business.  No  ex- 
aminer shall  attend  at  the  Institute  during  the 
hours  of  examination. 

The  papers  of  questions  and  requirements  of 
work  shall  be  framed  by  the  examiners  as  much 
as  possible  with  direct  reference  to  architecture, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  applications  of  can- 
didates, regulated  by  the  subjects  in  the  following 
programme. 

COURSE  OF  EXAMINATION. 

CLASS  OF  ORDINARY  PROFICIEKCr. 

Preliminary  Work. 

A measured  sketch  of  some  existing  building, 
or  portion  of  a building;  a perspective  sketch  of 
some  existing  building,  or  portion  of  a building; 
a drawing  of  some  ornament  from  the  round  or 
relief;  and  a perspective  view  with  working  plan, 
section,  and  elevation,  of  a design  by  the  candidate 
for  some  building,  together  with  its  whole  specifica- 
tion, and  a portion  of  working  details  at  full  size. 

Work  to  be  done  in  the  Presence  of  the 

Moderators.  Number  of 

Marks. 

Vmiviiig  rind  Drsign.^X  design  for  some 


building,  or  portion  of  a building,  in  the  style 
named  Dy  the  candidate,  the  subject  being  given 
by  the  examiners  ..  ..  ••  ••  1,750 

Miithentatics.  — Arithmetic,  inrludir.g  the 
square  rootj  algebra,  including  simple  equa- 
tions ; Euclid,  hooks  1 and  2 ; inensuralion  ..  500 

Physk's.~rhc  elements  of  mechanical  philo- 
losopliy,  and  specially  heat,  light,  and  vcntila- 
lioii;  the  composition  and  resolution  of  forces  500 
Frofts-iionul  Pnictke. — The  principles  of  esti- 
mating i the  laws  relating  to  accident,  agcucy,  ^ 

contracts,  and  dilapidations  ..  ..  ..  500 

Mutcriuls. — The  general  natures  and  proper- 
ties of  buildiugmateriaisjincluding  their  decay, 
preservation,  quality,  and  strength  ..  ..  "50 

Ctnuitruclion. — The  detail  drawings  and  speci- 
fication for  such  branches  of  the  work  suggested 
in  the  above-named  design  (including  drainage), 
as  the  examiner  niay  indicate  ,,  ..  “50 


History  rind  Literature. -~Art  outline  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  principal  styles  of  archi. 
lecture  in  Europe  ; the  particular  characteristics 
and  history  of  any  one  style  named  by  the  can- 
didate ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1,250 


CLASS  OF  HONOrBABLE  DISTINCTION. 

Preliminary  Work. 

Original  details  at  full  size  of  work  for  wood, 
stone,  marble,  mosaic,  glass,  iron,  brass,  precious 
metals,  textile  fabrics,  or  embroidery;  sketches  or 
measured  drawings  of  existing  buildings  or  other 
subjects  of  design;  a drawing  of  the  human  figure 
from  the  round  or  from  memory;  a subject  of 
landscape  gardening;  an  architectural  subject  in 
colours ; a subject  of  decoration,  in  colour  or  other- 
wise; and  some  specimen  of  skill  in  modelling,  or 
ill  carving,  either  in  stone  or  in  wood  : specimens 
in  four  at  least  of  these  branches  being  necessary 
for  the  admission  of  the  candidate. 


Work  to  he  done  in  ike  Presence  of  a,  ^ 
Moderators.  Nnmbsrof 

Mark; 

Drawing  aiirl  Design.— S\lch  designs,  draw- 
ings, and  specimens  of  skill,  in  the  style  or  styles 
named  hy  the  candidate,  as  may  be  thought 
needful  to  test  his  skill  with  regard  to  such 
preliminary  work  as  may  have  been  attached 
to  his  declaration  ; the  subjects  to  be  given  by 
the  examiners  . . . . • • • • 

ii/'E/iemafies. —Algebra,  including  quadratic 
equations;  Euclid,  books  3,  4,  and  ti;  plane 
trigonometry;  conic  sections.  The  candidate 
to  name  the  extent  of  the  examination  that  he 
thinks  himself  capable  of  passing  • 

Mitl/iemalirs  and  Physics  applied  to  Practical 
Mechanics ; statics;  dynamics;  hy- 
drostatics; hydraulics;  land-surveying;  acous- 
tics'; chemistry;  electricity ; galvanism ; geology ; 
and  theory  of  colour.  The  candidate  to  name 
the  portions  chosen  by  him  ..  ■■  ••  "10 

Lungnngcs.  — Translation  from  Gre?k  or 
Latin,  and  translation  from  or  composition  in 
one  or  more  living  foreign  languages ; architec- 
tural nomenclature  in  any  living  foreign  lan- 
guage. The  candidate  to  name  the  languages  30' 
Profrssimial  Practicr.—\.z'K%  of  property  re- 
lating to  buildings,  including  fixtures  and  rights 
of  adjoining  owners;  arbitration  ..  ..  SOi 

Detail  of  the  natures  and  proper- 
ties of  building  materials,  including  materials 
which  are  not  iu  ordinary  use  ..  -IC' 

CVuj.s'/rMcfion.— Complc.x  construction  in  scaf- 
folding, shoring,  securing  dangerous  struc- 
tures, pulling  down  work,  alterations  of  build- 
ings, foundations,  walls,  pai'tit’.oiis,  floov.s, 
roofs,  arches  and  vaults;  formulas  for  calcu- 
lating the  strength  of  materials  ..  ..  •'■'0 

History  and  Literature. — The  structure’, 
architects,  writers  on  practice  and  theory,  and 
works  illustrating  styles  or  structures,  in  any 
style  or  styles  named  hy  the  camlida'c  . . 


4,000 

The  number  of  marks  to  be  allotted  hy  the  e.xaminers 
to  their  queslion.s  shall  he  10,000  ; of  which  6,000  shall  be 
in  the  ordinary,  and  4,tion  in  the  honourable  class  of  the 
above  programme,  and  also  shall  be  os  above  noted, — 
Drawing  and  Design,  ord.  1,750,  hon.  Ooo  ; Matbcinatics, 
ord.  500,  hon.  6oy;  Physics,  ord.  500,  lion.  400;  Lan- 
guages, hon.  300  ; Professional  Practice,  ord.  50o,  hon. 
500:  Materials,  ord.  750,  hon.  400  ; Construction,  ord. 
750,  hon.  500;  History  and  Literature,  ord.  1,250,  hon.  700. 

Of  these  marks  3,000  in  the  ordinary  class  shall  gain  an 
acknowlcdgnrent  of  ordinary  proficiency : if  increased  by 
2,000  in  the  other  class  they  shall  gain  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  honourable  distinction:  but  the  candidate  shall 
not  he  held  to  deserve  the  acknowledgment  of  ordinary' 
proficiency  unless  he  obtains  at  least  half  of  the  number 
of  marks  allotted  to  the  divisions  of  Drawing  and  Design, 
Materials,  and  Construction  respectively,  in  addition  to 
at  least  a fifth  of  the  number  of  tnarks  allotted  to  each  of 
the  other  divisions  in  that  class. 

In  order  to  secure  unquestioned  impartiality  in  the 
examination,  each  candidate  upon  complying  with  the 
form  of  applic.ition  shall  receive  ironi  the  honorary  secre- 
taries of  the  Institute  a paper  containing  a number  which 
he  shall  employ  instead  of  his  signature  to  all  work 
during  the  examination.  Such  number  is  to  be  so  placed 
that  it  may  be  easily  removed  by  the  moderators,  who 
shall  suhstitute  their  own  sign  as  hereinafter  provided.  A 
particular  sign  shall  be  affixed  by  the  honorary  secretaries 
to  the  drawings,  specification,  and  objects  of  skill  sub- 
mitted with  the  declaration,  so  that  the  authorship  may 
not  be  known  to  the  examiners. 

The  examination  shall  be  superintended  by  two  mo- 
derators,  one  of  whom  must  always  be  in  the  room  during 
the  days  of  examination.  Their  function  shall  be  to 
supply  the  question  papers ; to  see  that  the  intentions  of 
the  examiners  are  fulfilled  ; to  explain  the  objects  of  the 
questions;  to  take  care  that  no  assistance  be  given  by 
one  candidate  to  anotlirr,  and  that  no  other  per-ons  than 
the  candidates,  except  themselves,  shall  be  in  the  room  or  , 
hold  communication  with  the  candidates  during  the  hours 
of  work ; to  allow  no  oilier  books  to  be  used  than  those 
above  jiermitted  ; to  verify  the  production  of  the  work  in 
tlieroom  by  each  candidate;  to  affix  to  each  work  pro- 
duced iu  their  presence  by  each  candidate  a distinctive 
and  numerically  dill'crent  sign;  and  to  supply  at  the  close 
of  each  portion  of  tlie  day  to  the  honorary  secretaries 
sucli  productions,  with  a register  of  the  signs,  accom- 
panied by  an  index,  showing  the  number  designating  the 
candidate.  The  moderators  shall  be  remunerated  hy  the 
Institute  in  regard  of  their  services  at  each  annual  ex- 
amination. 

'I  he  examiners  shall  furnish  to  the  honorary  secret  i l ies, 
in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  examination,  sealed  notes, 
marked  as  containing  in  each  the  subject  for  work  in  the 
division  of  drawing  and  design  in  the  class  of  ordinary 
proficiency.  The  examiners  shall  meet  on  the  first  day  ' 
of  examination  ; and,  upon  consideration  of  |the  drawings 
produced  in  the  presence  of  the  moderators  during  the 
day,  as  well  as  of  the  drawings  and  specimens  of  skill 
attached  to  the  declaration,  shall  furnish  to  the  honorary 
secretaries  notes  ot  the  branches  of  work  fur  which  the 
respective  candidates  shall  be  required  to  make  the  detail 
drawings  and  specification  in  the  division  of  construction 
in  the  class  of  ordinary  proficiency,  and  the  subjects  for 
which  they  shall  be  required  to  produce  specimens  of 
their  skill  in  the  division  of  drawing  and  design  in  the 
class  of  honourable  distinction.  At  the  same  lime  the 
examiners  shall  furnish  to  tlie  honorary  secretaries  sealed 
envelopes,  marked  as  containing  separately  the  papers  of 
questions  and  requirements  for  each  remaining  portion  of 
the  examination.  The  contents  of  those  papers  shall  be, 
as  far  as  possible,  uniform  for  the  candidates;  and  shall 
be  multiplied  only  in  manuscript  or  lithography,  under 
Ihe  immediate  superintendence  of  the  examiners.  The 
honorary  secretaries  shall  enclose  each  paper  separately 
in  another  envelope,  on  which  they  shall  mark  the  class, 
division,  and  number  of  the  candidate  for  whom  it  is  in- 
tended, and  these  addressed  envelopes  shall  not  be  sup- 
plied  except  through  the  moderators  to  the  candidates  at 
that  portion  of  the  examination  for  which  each  is  in- 
tended. 

As  the  following  articles  must  be  ready  for  return  on 
the  last  day  of  examination,  the  examiners  at  the  same 
time,  or  by  adjournment,  shall  take  into  consideration 
any  degrees,  diplomas,  certificates,  or  medals  obtained 
from  any  society  of  architects  (approved  for  this  purpose 
by  the  Council  of  the  Institutej  whose  president  or 
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honorary  secretary,  atthe  time  when  such  distinction  was 
adjudged,  shall  have  been  a fellow  of  the  Institute,  or 
from  any  royal  academy  of  art,  or  from  any  university 
in  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  any  printed  literary  produc- 
tions, which  may  be  submitted  by  the  candidate;  and 
the  designs,  drawings,  specification,  and  specimens  of 
skill  attached,  as  hereinafter  required,  to  his  declaration ; 
by  granting  to  each  group  of  such  objects  any  number  of 
marks  irot  exceeding  two-thirds  of  the  number  allotted 
to  the  division  or  divisions  appropriate  thereunto  in  the 
class  or  clas.ses  in  which  the  candidate  presents  himself. 

Within  seven  days  of  the  last  day  of  examination,  the 
examiners  shall  furnish  to  the  Council  their  report,  stat- 
ing the  number  of  marks  granted  to  the  above  named 
objects  ill  each  division,  and  to  each  sign  affixed  hy  the 
moderators  to  the  works  produced  before  them  by  the 
candidates. 

Upon  receivuig  the  report  of  the  examiners,  the  hon. 
secretaries  shall  form  a list  of  the  iiumber.s  given  by  them 
to  the  candidates,  with  a schedule  of  the  appropriate 
signs  substituted  by  the  moderators,  as  well  as  of  the 
sign  chosen  by  the  hon.  secretaries  themselves  for  the 
designs,  drawings,  specification,  and  specimens  of  skill, 
submitted  by  each  candidate;  and  shall  affix  to  such  list 
and  schedule  the  marks  granted  to  each  moderator's 
sign,  atid  to  each  previously-obtained  diploma,  certifi- 
cate, medal,  literary  work,  design,  drawing,  specifica- 
tion, and  specimen  of  skill,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  marks 
due  in  eacli  division  to  each  candidate’s  number;  and 
their  report  thereof  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Council 
within  a fortnight  after  the  examination. 

The  Council  shall  deduct  from  any  marks  granted  by 
the  examiners  to  previously  obtained  diplomas,  certifi- 
cates, medals,  literary  works,  designs,  drawings,  specifi- 
cation, or  specimen  of  skill,  the  whole  number  of  marks 
gained  in  the  appropriate  division  or  divisions  in  pre- 
sence of  the  moderators,  if  less  than  the  half  of  those 
above  required  for  such  division  or  divisions  of  the 
class  or  classes  in  which  the  candidate  presents  himself. 

The  total  number  of  marks  then  due  to  each  candi- 
date’s number  sh.ill  thereupon  be  calculated  by  the  hon. 
secretaries.  Should  the  marks  not  amount  to  a number 
sufficient  to  pass  the  candidate,  no  further  notice  shall 
be  taken.  An  alphabetical  list  of  candidates  successful 
iuthe  class  of  ordinary  proficiency,  and  a list  of  candi- 
dates successful  iu  the  class  of  honourable  distinction, 
shall  be  publicly  exhibited  at  the  Institute  within  one 
month  afler  the  c.xamination.  The  number  of  marks 
gained  by  each  candidate  shall  not  be  communicated  to 
any  person. 

All  diplomas,  certificates,  medals,  literary  works,  draw- 
ings, specifications,  and  objects  of  skill,  submitted  with 
the  declaration,  shall  be  returned  to  the  candidate  at  the 
close  of  the  last  day  of  his  examination.  No  drawings, 
papers,  or  other  object  produced  as  work  in  the  presence 
of  the  moderators  during  the  examination  shall  be  re- 
turned  to  the  candidate. 

[The  list  of  works  recommended  to  gentlemen 
proposing  to  become  candidates  we  will  give  next 
week.] 

Fee.'!. 

Each  application  for  an  acknowledgment  of  ordinary 
proficiency  must  be  accompanied  by  a fee  of  two  guineas  ; 
and  eacii  application  for  ar,  acknowledgment  of  hononr- 
able  distinction  must  be  accompanied  hy  a further  fee  of 
one  guinea. 

Tlie  committee  have  the  honour  of  making  the  follow- 
ing recomn^eiirtations ; — 

That  the  rules  of  the  Institute  as  to  students  and  their 
prizes  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  council  with  a 
view  to  the  formation  of  some  system  that  shall  lead 
educationally  towards  the  voluntary  examination  now 
iii-stitutcd. 

That  if  fewer  than  .six  days  he  devoted  to  any  examina- 
tion, the  examiners  shoulu  he  at  liberty  to  vary  the  dis- 
tribution of  time  prescribed  in  the  regulations. 

That  the  council  should  be  empowered  to  fix  for  the 
first  examination  a smaller  number  of  days  and  a less 
proportion  than  that  above  arranged  of  marks  necessary 
to  pass ; and  to  raise  for  the  second  examination  the  pro- 
portion of  sucli  marks  to  an  average  between  that  of  the 
first  and  that  provided  in  the  regulations,  which  shall  be 
used  tor  the  third. 

That,  after  the  third  examination,  the  council  should 
request  the  examiners  to  report  any  change  that  they 
may  deem  desirable  in  the  system.” 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  A.  Aslipitel,  who  spoke 
at  considerable  length,  the  report  was  received. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  Mr.  Ilobert 
Kerr,  Mr.  Street,  Mr.  Newton,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Charles  Barry,  and  others,  spoke. 

Ultimately,  the  further  discussion  of  the  subject 
was  adjourned  till  November  next,  to  give  time 
for  the  consideration  of  the  report  by  provincial 
and  other  bodies  of  architects. 


THE  PROPOSED  EMBANKMENT  OF 
THE  THAMES.* 

If  the  six  great  schemes  (the  merest  outliue  of 
which  I have  already  described)  are  correctly  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  a system  of  docks  is  the 
best  way  to  providefor  the  rights  of  the  wharfingers, 
there  is  little  more  to  be  said;  for,  without  doubt, 
they  develope  in  the  most  complete  manner  all 
that  can  be  done  to  that  end.  I,  however,  after 
much  inquiry  and  much  consultation  with  those 
well  able  to  judge,  camo  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  provision  of  the  docks  w.rs  an  entire  mistake, 
and  that  a simpler  plan  would  be  more  efficacious, 
much  less  costly,  and  more  likely  to  avoid  that 
rock  upon  which  all  previous  schemes  have  foun- 
dered,— the  rights  of  the  owners  and  tenants  of  the 
rivet-side  property. 

These  parties  at  present  enjoy  the  river  itself  as 
the  great  highway,  always  free  and  open  for  their 
use,  the  traffic  upon  which  is  carried  on  in  cum- 
brous barges,  most  of  them  navigated  without 


* By  Mr  James  Edmeston.  See  pige  442,  ante. 
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rudders,  and  not  easily  guided  through  tidal- 
gates  and  locks  under  any  circumstances,  hut 
which  could  only  with  great  difficulty  be  so  ma- 
naged in  a rapid  tide,  the  velocity  of  which  would 
be  increased  if  the  sectional  area  of  the  river  is 
diminished,  and  which  could  not  lie  outside  an . 
embankment  projecting  very  far  into  the  river 
without  obstructing  the  navigation,  and  being 
also  liable  to  get  injured  or  swamped. 

Unless  also  each  occupier  of  an  existing  wharf 
had  at  least  a water  frontage  equal  to  what 
he  at  pr-esent  enjoys, — and  that  within  a very 
moderate  distance  of  his  warehouses, — he  would 
have  cause  to  complain;  while,  if  he  had  to  cross 
a public  way,  and  if  this  frontage  was  not  in  his 
private  or  sole  occupation,  it  would  really  be 
almost  useless  to  him. 

Further,  anything  less  than  the  maintenance  of 
one  large  dock,  from  end  to  end,  behind  the  em- 
bankment, must  diminish  the  water  frontage  of 
some  directly,  and  of  all  indirectly.  Again,  a- 
main  object  of  the  embankment  is  missed  if  the 
banks  of  the  river  ai'e  exposed  at  low  water.  But 
would  not  the  docks  be  receptacles  in  which  there 
must  be  a considerable  sediment?  Are  not  all 
docks  invariably  more  or  less  offensive  ? Or,  if 
you  must  have  the  docks,  instead  of  the  river 
itself,  it  will  be  said,  “they  may  he  cleansed.” 
No  doubt.  But  who  is  to  do  this  ? AVbo  is  to 
bear  the  permanent  expense,  not  only  of  that,  but 
of  attending  the  gates  and  locks,  and  of  repairing 
and  keeping  them  in  order,  which  would  altogether 
he  no  trifle  ? Unquestionably  it  is  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  wharfingers  to  come  to  the  river 
front,  where  there  is  unfettered  navigation;  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  at  neap  tides  there 
would  often  be  less  water  by  some  feet  over  the 
cills  of  the  dock-gates  than  has  been  calculated  in 
the  several  schemes.  It  is  desirable  that  no  part 
of  the  bottom  of  the  river  should  be  uncovered  at 
low  water;  hut  what  is  the  gain  of  going  out 
hundreds  of  feet  into  the  river,  and  narrowing  a 
noble  sheet  of  water,  some  1,000  or  1,100  feet 
across,  to  the  600  or  700  feet  which  it  has  at 
Southwark  Bridge.  AVben  the  sewage  is  taken 
out  of  it,  there  will  certainly  be  nothing  to  regret 
on  its  broad  expanse;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  to  go  far  into  the  stream,  even  with  all  the 
scientific  aids  at  command,  must  be  to  incur  a far 
greater  expense  than  to  go  only  a moderate  dis- 
tance, With  these  views  I proposed  to  the  com- 
mittee of  last  year  a scheme,  according  to  which 
the  claims  of  the  wharfingers  for  disturbance 
would  be  reduced  to  a minimum . they  would 
each  have  still  the  use  of  the  river,  with  a direct 
and  private  access  to  it,  and  that  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  their  existing  premises;  while  they 
would  get  under  the  roadway  stowage  room,  which 
in  itself  would  he  valuable ; and  at  the  same  time 
the  required  public  road  would  be  provided,  and 
the  streets  would  be  relieved,  and  at  a cost  which 
must  he  far  less  than  if  the  construction  went  as 
far  again  into  the  river,  and  requii-ed  docks  to  be 
made  as  well. 

It  may  be  said  that  a construction  only  some 
15  or  20  feet  above  high-water  level  would  not 
give  the  river  that  architectural  magnificence 
which  it  might  gain  from  a design  which  would 
combine  the  erection  of  large  piles  of  building. 
The  intended  roads  would,  however,  almost  bide 
any  such  buildings;  and  I think  that  question 
may  be  much  more  safely  left  to  time  and  the 
ordinary  course  of  events.  The  river-side  is  far 
more  likely  to  gain  a picturesque  aspect  as  each 
warehouse  becomes  rebuilt  separately  from  time 
to  time ; for  in  these  days  the  exhibition  of  archi- 
tectural feeling  and  taste  may  almost  be  said  to 
be  sought  after  and  considered  necessary,  even  in 
building  for  the  merest  business  purpose.s,  such  as 
workshops  and  the  like;  instances  of  which  I might 
easily  enumerate  if  it  was  necessary. 

All  the  above  schemes  have  been  reproduced 
before  the  Royal  Commissioners  now  deliberating, 
and  who  have  not  as  yet  made  any  report  upon 
the  subject  referred  to  them.  But  there  have, 
also,  been  some  other  schemes  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Weller,  Mr.  Bardwell,  Mr, 
Aicken,  Mr.  Sicb,  Mr.  Newton,  and  others,  which, 
as  no  access  can  be  had  to  the  documents  in  pos- 
session of  the  Commissioners,  it  is  impossible  to 
describe.  I can  only  hope  their  authors  are  now 
present  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Sheilds  has  also  submitted  a plan  for  a 
mere  roadway,  80  feet  wide,  in  front  of  the 
wharfs  and  warehouses;  which,  I fear,  destroys 
them.  And  I cannot  see  why  their  owners  should 
not  have  the  private  use  of  the  river  side,  as  I 
have  suggested,  while  the  road  itself  is  provided 
very  nearly  in  the  same  position. 

1 do  nob  pretend  to  predict  the  decision  to 
which  the  Commissioners  will  come  ; but  it  is 


currently  reported  out  of  doors  that  they  will  de- 
cide against  all  the  great  schemes,  and  in  favour 
of  some  plan  which,  like  that  of  Mr.  Sheilds,  is 
simple  in  its  character,  and  comparatively  inex- 
pensive. 

In  this  place  it  is  impossible  not  to  say  some- 
thing of  the  style  to  be  adopted.  In  the  several 
schemes  I have  mentioned  this  appears  to  have 
been  very  little  thought  of.  It  would  not,  however, 
be  fair  to  criticise  the  designs  architecturally;  for, 
no  doubt,  their  talented  authors  regarded  that  as 
only  in  the  faintest  way  connected  with  the  great 
work.  We,  however,  think  differently,  and  ought 
not  to  allow  a silent  indifference  upon  the  subject 
to  give  colour  to  an  impression,  general  enough 
among  the  public  I have  no  doubt,  that  in  such 
a matter  an  architect  was  somewhat  of  an  inter- 
loper. The  designs  comprise  arcades,  most  exten- 
sive cohrmnar  arrangements,  and  massive  build- 
ings. We  have  most  favourable  circumstance  of 
position, — the  majestic  river  covered  with  its 
many  vessels — a most  picturesque  line  of  fore- 
ground; here,  public  buildings  of  the  most  im- 
portant character  j there,  ornamental  gardens  and 
pleasure-grounds,  the  piles  of  warehouses  and 
residences, — an  ever-varying  panorama,  not  laid 
out  in  a straight  line,  but  curved,  and  to  be  viewed 
in  an  ever-shifting  perspective  at  almost  every 
point.  What  is  wanted  but  the  master -hand  and 
artist  mind  so  to  deal  with  all  this  as  to  make  it  a 
picture  of  architectural  richness  never  equalled  in 
the  world?  The  mixture  of  busy  life  with  the 
gaiety  of  the  pleasure-seeker,  the  view  intercepted 
by  the  many  bridges — railway  and  other ; the 
vistas  beyond, — the  lights  thrown  back  from  the 
water, — the  deep  shadows  and  mirrored  reflec- 
tions in  the  purified  stream; — I say  that  this  is, 
of  all  others,  a theme  for  the  architect;  and  I 
would  that  we,  as  a body,  were  more  alive  to  the 
necessity  of  not  allowing  these  great  opportuni- 
ties to  pass  without  striving  for  the  victory,  even 
with  giants  such  as  those  1 have  named. 

T will  not  pretend  to  argue  in  any  way  the 
style  to  be  chosen.  For  my  own  part  I would  say, 
let  the  buildings  bo  broken  into  masses;  but  let 
there  be  an  element  of  repose,  of  conscious  strength, 
if  I may  so  speak,  in  the  work  which  sets  bounds 
to  the  mighty  river ; let  there  be  simplicity  of 
treatment  with  broad  effects ; not  much  orna- 
ment,— not  any  breaking  up  of  surface  with  small 
projections;  and,  whatever  may  he  the  leaning  in 
the  architect’s  mind  towards  any  particular  style 
or  period  of  art,  it  will  matter  little  : the  result 
will  be  sure  to  satisfy. 

Finally,  let  me  express  a hope  that  I have  stated 
fairly  what  little  it  has  been  possible  to  say  within 
the  compass  of  this  brief  introduction  of  the  sub- 
ject, concerning  the  schemes  that  I have  alluded 
to;  and  let  me  add  that  a tribute  of  admiration 
and  praise  is  duo  to  their  authors  for  the  public 
and  spirited  way  in  which  they  have  come  for- 
ward at  the  expense,  not  only  of  large  pecuniary 
outlay,  but  of  very  great  thought,  labour,  and 
trust,  when  the  nation  asked  for  information  as 
to  what  was  to  be  done ; an  expenditure,  be  it 
borne  in  mind,  which,  in  most  cases,  must  he 
without  any  return  whatever. 


WESTMINSTER  IMPROVEMENTS. 

. Now  that  the  railway  station  is  complete,  and 
the  hotel  begins  to  disclose  its  handsome  exterior, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Victoria  street  may  emerge 
from  its  chaotic  and  long  neglected  condition. 
The  fine  range  extending  on  one  side,  about  onc- 
third  of  the  street,  towards  the  station,  is  finished, 
and  fully  occupied;  whilst  the  India-IIouse,  with 
some  Government  offices,  have  taken  up  another 
range  at  the  Abbey  end;  all  the  finished  blocks 
amounting  to  about  one-fourth  part  only  of  the 
, entire  street.  Near  the  station,  however,  and 
opposite  the  new  church,  ranges  of  buildings 
have  been  finished,  and  occupied  as  chambers 
for  the  last  year;  and  other  blocks,  on  a very 
extensive  scale,  in  Morpeth-terrace  and  Carlisle- 
place,  are  being  carried  up  by  Mr.  William  Jack- 
son.  These  latter  are  constructed  more  especially 
for  families,  and  are  arranged  in  large  or  small 
suites,  as  complete  abodes,  on  the  Parisian  plan. 
There  are  but  four  stories  above  the  entrance 
floor ; thus  showing  less  of  the  hotel,  and  more  of 
the  domestic  character,  and  therefore  preserving 
comparative  quietude,  when  contrasted  with  por- 
tals which  give  entree  to  a score  of  quarters. 

There  is  still  a want  which  is  obvious  to  every 
observer  in  passing  this  grand  thoroughfare,  and 
that  is  an  opening  to  communicate  with  St. 
James’s  Park,  on  the  east  side.  At  present,  from 
the  India-House,  throughout  the  whole  length 
of  the  street,  there  is  none  through  which  any 


prudent  person  would  venture  to  drive,  and  hardly 
to  walk. 

A wide  traverse-way,  cut  along  the  south  side 
of  the  brewery,  and  opening  out  to  the  barracks, 
in  St.  James’s-street,  would  vastly  enhance  all  the 
property  in  the  vicinage ; aflbrd  a much  needed 
duct  for  public  traffic;  and  at  the  same  time  cir- 
culate the  medium  of  free  breathing  to  her 
M.ajesty’s  Guards,  and  to  whole  troops  of  ground- 
lings in  this  terra  incognita  of  St.  Peter’s. 

As  for  the  rest,  the  wide  streets  once  cut,  the 
decrepitude  of  Old  Westminster  will  soon  right 
itself. 


DINNER  TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE  ROYAL 

INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

On  Saturday  evening  last,  June  29th,  Mr.  Tite, 
M.P.,  President,  entertained  very  magnificently, 
at  the  Star  and  Gaiter,  Richmond,  the  council, 
past-council,  and  some  other  members  of  the  In- 
stitute, inviting  to  meet  them  the  heads  of  various 
cognate  societies  and  other  distinguished  indi- 
viduals. The  guests  numbered  more  than  100.  In 
proposing  the  health  of  the  Queen,  the  chairman 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  the  grant  made  by 
Her  Majesty,  through  the  Institute,  of  a royal 
gold  medal  annually,  for  the  furtherance  of  archi- 
tecture. To  the  toast,  “ The  Army,  Navy,  and 
Volunteers,”  Captain  Haywood  (of  the  City) 
replied  in  a soldierly  manner.  The  Lord  Mayor, 
in  responding  to  the  toast  of  his  health,  which 
had  been  proposed  in  complimentary  terms  from 
the  chair,  said  he  would  undertake  to  state  that 
the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London,  invested 
though  it  was  with  great  antiquity,  was  still 
constantly  endeavouring  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
wants  and  requirements  of  the  time;  and  that, 
while  boasting  of  age,  it  had  all  the  vigour  and 
elasticity  of  youth,  for  its  council  was  composed 
of  men  elected,  not  exactly  by  univei-sal  suflrage, 
but  by  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens.  Playfully 
alludiug  to  the  presence  of  Mr.  Ayrton,  his  lord- 
ship  added,  that  to  those  men  the  reform  of  the 
corporation,  if  it  needed  reform — for  no  common 
institution  could  pretend  to  perfection — might  be 
safely  intrusted. 

The  President  then  proposed  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  “The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects, and  success  to  it,”  amid  great  cheering. 
When,  he  said,  the  architects  of  England  felt  the 
necessity  for  greater  advantages  than  the  Royal 
Academy  afforded  them,  he  himself  well  recol- 
lected the  period  when  being  a student  at  the 
Academy,  be  and  others  urged  on  the  Council  of 
that  day  the  propriety  of  opening  their  library  to 
students,  an  advantage  which  was  immediately  con- 
ceded. The  architects  were  growing  into  an  im- 
portantbodyat  that  time,  and  amongthem  two  dis- 
tinct societies  wereformed ; the  firstheingthoArchi- 
tectural  Society,  which  he  joined,  and  the  other  the 
Institute  of  Architects.  The  latter  received  very 
early  indeed  the  patronage  of  the  Queen,  and  after 
her  marriage  that  of  her  Royal  Consort : they  ob- 
tained also  a charter,  and  long  enjoyed  the  liberal 
patronage  of  his  late  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  a most  generous  and  discriminating  patron 
of  the  arts.  Eventually  the  Architectural  Society 
became  merged  in  the  Institute,  and  the  two 
bodies,  so  amalgamated,  elected,  as  their  president, 
the  late  Earl  de  Grey,  a position  which  that 
nobleman  held  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  to  the 
incalculable  advantage  of  its  members;  for  to  his 
influence  at  court  was  doubtless  to  be  attributed 
the  charter  which  her  Majesty  granted  to  the 
society,  and  the  gold  medal  she  annually  gives 
for  presentation  to  some  distinguished  archi- 
tect, and  which  is  presented  alternately  to  an 
English  and  a foreign  architect.  The  Prince 
Consort  had  also  repeatedly  manifested  the 
kindly  interest  he  takes  in  the  Institute  by 
coming  among  them  in  the  most  unostentatious 
manner,  and  taking  the  chair  at  their  meetings. 
Mr.  Cockerell  was  elected  president  on  the 
retirement  of  the  noble  earl.  After  alluding 
to  the  existing  contest  in  reference  to  the 
Classic  and  Gothic  styles  of  architecture,  Mr. 
Tite,  anxious  that  architecture  should  flourish  and 
take  the  place  it  was  entitled  to  assume  in  the 
great  community  of  Art  in  England,  appealed  to 
his  professional  brethren  to  sink  minor  differences 
of  opinion,  and  to  aim  at  attaining  that  great 
object. 

The  toast  was  drunk  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  as  one  of  the  vice-presidents, 
said, — Happily,  the  study  and  practice  of  architec- 
ture was  not  exactly  like  the  function  of  defend- 
ing “ hearths  and  homes its  business  was  to 
make  them,  and  therefore  it  was  entitled  to  a 
niche  in  all  our  hearts.  In  the  further  course 
of  his  remai-ks,  he  raaintuined  that  architec- 
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ture  was  now  walking  band-in-band  with  the 
intellectual  developments  of  the  day.  The  Royal 
Society  (the  president,  of  course,  did  not  forget 
that  Wren  was  an  early  member  of  it)  was 
spoken  for  by  Dr.  'Wbewellj  and  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake,  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  and  Sir  Rode- 
rick Wurchisou,  replied  to  the  toasts  of  “The 
Royal  Aendemj',”  “The  Society  of  Antiqi^aries,” 
and  “ The  Royal  Geographical  Society.” 

The  following  is  a list  of  those  who  were 
present : — The  Lord  Mayor,  Lord  Talbot  de 
Malahide,  the  Hon.  William  Cowper,  M.P., 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  Sir  Charles  Eastlake, 
Mr.  Kennard,  M.P.,  Mr.  Molliitt,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Ayrton,  M.P.,  the  Master  of  Trinity,  Mr. 
Itilke,  the  Rev.  R.  Rurgess,  Mr.  Du  Cliaillu, 
Mr.  Landseer,  R.A.,  Mr.  Knight,  R.A.,  Mr. 
Frazer,  Mr.  Sampson,  Mr.  Smee,  Mr.  E.  Barry, 
Mr.  Smirke,  R.A.,  Mr.  Godwin,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr. 
Currey,  Mr.  Jos.  Clarke,  Mr.  P.  C.  Hardwick,  Mr. 
Thoms,  Mr.  Whichcord,  Mr.  Ashpitel,  Mr.  Main, 
Mr.  Vardon,  Mr.  M.  D.  Wyatt,  Mr.  Burnell,  Mr. 
Prestwich,  Mr.  Clifton,  Mr.  Bonham  Carter,  Mr. 
Austin,  Mr.  Thwaites,  Mr.  G.  Vulliamy,  Mr.  H. 
Ashton,  Mr.  C.  Barry,  Mr.  J.  Bell,  Mr.  Boulnois, 
Mr.  D.  Brandon,  Mr.  Cates,  Mr.  W.  L.  Donaldson, 
Mr.  Edmeston,  Mr.  Fergusson,  Mr.  Fevrey,  Mr. 
C.  Fowler,  Mr.  Francis,  Mr.  Garling,  Mr.  Gibson, 
Mr,  Hansard,  Mr.  Haywood,  Mr.  Jennings,  Mr. 
11.  Jones,  Mr.  Lamb,  Mr.  Leicester,  Mr.  Hayter 
Lewis,  Mr.  Marrable,  Mr,  Mayhew,  Mr.  Nelson, 
Mr.  Newton,  Mr.  Norton,  Mr.  J.  Papworlb,  Mr. 
W.  Papworth,  Mr.  Pennethorne,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Scoles,  Mr.  Slater,  Mr.  Roger  Smith,  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.  Street,  Mr.  Waring,  Mr.  S.  Wood,  Mr.  Wood- 
thorpe,  Mr.  Penrose,  &e,,  &c. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  concluding  ordinary  meeting  of  members 
for  the  present  session  was  held  on  Friday  evening 
last,  at  the  House,  in  Conduit-street  j Mr.  T. 
Roger  Smith,  president,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  acknowledged,  on  behalf  of  the 
Association,  a donation  from  Mr,  E,  L.  Paraire, 
consisting  of  a set  of  perspective  models,  and  a 
work  explanatory  of  them,  entitled  “ Perspective 
Practically  Explained.” 

Mr.  A.  Smith  (hon.  sec.),  having  announced 
that  the  registrarriiip  was  now  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Moody,  at  the  rooms  in  Conduit-street;  to 
whom  all  applications  from  employers  and  assist- 
ants should  be  made; 

The  list  of  names  of  officers  of  the  Association 
submitted  to  the  last  meeting  was  then  considered, 
and  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  for  the 
year  1861-2 : — President,  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield, 
M.A.;  Vice-President,  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill;  Ordi- 
nary Members  of  Committee,  Messrs.  W,  Grittcn, 
C.  II.  F.  Lewes,  G.  B.  New,  E.  L.  Paraire,  J.  W. 
Walter,  E.  Wimbridge,  R.  O.  Harries,  J.  A. 
Bunker,  E.  J.  Tarver,  H.  A.  Reeves;  Honorary 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Arthur  Smith  ; Honorary  Solicitor, 
Mr.  Francis  Truefitt;  Auditors,  Messrs.  S.  C. 
Rogers  and  J.  W.  Penfold;  Curators,  Messrs.  C. 
H.  F.  Lewes  and  R.  O.  Harris;  Honorary  Secre- 
taries, Messrs.  Arthur  Smith  and  C.  J.  Adam. 

Mr.  Harris  called  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
modelling  class,  and  suggested  whether  it  might 
not  be  continued  during  the  recess;  but  the  sug- 
gestion did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
meeting.  Tlie  progress  of  the  class  was  said  to 
be  very  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman  then  referred  to  the  report  of 
the  examination  committee  which  had  just  been 
made  to  the  coiincil  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
examinations,  and  recommended  the  members  of 
the  Association  to  study  the  document,  and  to 
prepare  themselves  for  examination  on  the  first 
opportunity.  He  had  no  doubt  whatever,  if  they 
would  do  so,  many  of  their  members  would  pass 
with  houour  to  themselves,  and  reflect  credit  on 
the  Association.  He  did  not  think  that  in  pre- 
senting themselves  for  examination  they  would 
bo  expected  to  know  more  than  young  men  iu 
their  position  might  fairly  he  supposed  to  do,  who 
had  used  the  means  of  education  at  their  com- 
mand. With  regard  to  the  other  examination  for 
honourable  distinction,  it  would  bo  of  a more 
extended  character ; aud  some  gentlemen  might 
not  feel  themselves  prepared  at  that  moment  to 
present  themselves  to  the  examiners;  but  be  had 
no  doubt  that  many  of  the  members  of  tbe  Asso- 
ciation would  present  themselves  at  the  first 
favourable  opportunity,  and  pass  through  the 
ordeal  with  credit. 

Mr.  A.  Allom  said  he  must  own  that  to  some 
extent  his  feeling  %vas  against  voluntary  examina- 
tion at  all,  because  he  feared  it  would  not  be  as 
succes.sful  as  it  ought  to  he.  His  reason  for  ar- 
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riving  at  this  conclusion  was,  that  young  archi- 
tects of  tbe  present  day  were  not  educated  in  that 
careful  manner  that  would  enable  them  to  pass 
such  an  examination  with  eclat.  It  was,  however, 
he  thought,  judicious,  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  recommend  the  number  of  marks  to  be 
lessened  at  the  first  ordinary  examination ; so  that 
young  men  might  be  induced  to  present  them- 
selves who  would  otherwise  be  deterred  from 
doing  so. 

Mr.  Adams  proposed  that  during  tbe  recess  the 
committee  should  consider  what  should  be  the 
subject  for  Mr.  Tite’s  prize,  and  proposed  that 
they  should  make  a report  at  the  commencement 
of  the  session,  suggesting  three  subjects,  which 
should  be  discussed  by  the  general  body,  and  one 
eventually  decided  upon,  so  that  three  months 
might  be  given  for  preparation. 

This  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  T.  R.  Smith, 
Mr.  Blomfield,  Mr.  A.  Allom,  and  Mr.  Blashill, 
were  appointed  judges  of  the  Association  prizes 
for  an  essay  on  street  architecture,  and  for  the 
best  sketch  in  the  class  of  design. 

The  Chairman,  in  taking  leave  of  the  Associa- 
tion as  president  for  the  past  session,  referred  in 
appropriate  terms  to  the  satisfaction  which  ho 
had  derived  from  its  progress,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  members  would  continue  in  their 
desire  for  self-improvement.  Notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  Association  bad 
had  to  contend,  it  had  effected  much  good,  and 
he  believed  that  it  would  prove  a useful  agent  in 
the  acquirement  of  professional  knowledge.  In 
conclusion,  he  thanked  the  members  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  supported  him  during 
his  year  of  office. 

The  officers  of  the  class  of  design  were  next 
appointed;  and,  after  some  complimentary  votes 
had  been  passed,  the  meeting  separated. 


LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY, 

The  scene  of  the  annual  excursion  of  this 
Society,  on  the  22nd  ult.,  was  Hawarden  Castle, 
Flintshire,  when  about  forty  members,  in  the  face 
of  threatening  weather,  crossed  over  to  Tranmere, 
and  proceeded  by  two  of  the  Liverpool  Omnibus 
Company’s  ’buses  towards  Queen’s  Perry,  on  the 
Dee.  On  leaving  Tranmere  the  weather  cleared 
up,  aud  the  tourists  were  during  the  remainder  of 
the  day  gladdened  by  continued  sunshine.  Arrived 
at  the  Queen’s  Ferry,  eight  horses,  two  ’buses, 
and  all  the  passengers  crossed  over  the  river  in 
one  largo  boat.  The  utility  of  such  a ferry  is 
patent  to  all  those  who  have  used  it,  and  the 
Liverpool  people  hope  a similar  system  will  be 
before  long  in  use  on  the  Mersey,  between  Liver- 
pool and  Birkenhead.  From  the  Hawarden  Castle 
Hotel  the  Society  proceeded  to  Hawarden  Church, 
which  is  situate  on  a considerably  elevated  pla- 
teau, sloping  down  towards  the  east  end  of  the 
village.  About  three  years  ago  the  edifice  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  a fire,  which  was  tbe  work  of 
an  incendiary,  but  it  has  been  since  restored, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Scott.  The 
other  objects  of  interest  in  the  excursion  were  to 
have  embraced  the  Buckley  Briclcworks,  Messrs. 
Wlialley,  Burrows,  & Fenton’s  Wire  Rope  aud 
Telegraph  Cable  Works,  and,  lastly,  the  old  ruins 
of  Enloo  Castle,  near  which,  in  a deep  defile, 
Henry  II,  suftered  a severe  defeat  in  one  of  his- 
wars  against  the  Welsh,  who  attacked  his  army 
in  front  and  rear  after  having  drawn  the  troops 
into  the  trap.  These  various  places  could  not  be 
visited,  as  the  time  was  limited ; but  the  visitors 
were  accompanied  by  Sir  Stephen  Glynnc  and  the 
Rev.  Rector  to  Hawarden  Castle,  which  stands  in 
the  magnificent  park  at  the  east  end  of  the  village. 
The  mansion  of  Sir  Stephen  Glynnc  was  first 
viewed.  It  was  erected  in  1752,  and  remodelled 
in  1809,  in  tlie  style  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Surrounding  it  are  some  giant  forest  trees. 

The  ruins  of  the  old  castle  stand  on  a high 
hill  commanding  a fine  view  of  the  surrounding 
country,  including  Enloe  Castle.  The  remains  are 
said  to  be  of  the  Edwardian  period;  hut  it  is  be- 
lieved that  a castle  existed  on  the  spot  before  the 
Norman  Conquest.  It  is,  however,  authentically 
known  that  iu  1282  the  castle  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise by  Llewellyn,  the  last  of  the  Welsh  princes ; 
and  it  was  subsequently  granted  by  Henry  VI.  to 
Sir  Thornes  Stanley,  in  whose  family  it  remained 
until  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  at  the  battle 
of  Worcester,  in  1651 ; when  it  was  purchased  by 
Sergeapt  Glynne,  of  Cromwellian  celebrity.  Since 
that  time  it  has  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
GKnne  family. 

It  was  now  four  o’clock,  and  the  hour  for  dinner 
had  arrived.  From  Aston  the  section  went  across 
the  country  again  to  Queen’s  Ferry,  where  the 


party  once  more  became  consolidated  at  the 
Hawarden  Castle  Hotel ; and  if  it  he  true  that  “ a 
good  dinner  sharpens  the  wit  while  it  softens  the 
heart,”  then  indeed  must  “mine  host”  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  guests  very  sharp  wits  and 
very  soft-hearted,  for  everybody  was  delighted 
with  the  repast. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Hay,  the 
president  of  the  Society,  who  had  Sir  Stephen 
Glynne  on  his  right,  and  the  Rev,  Rector  Glynne 
on  his  left.  The  vice-chair  was  filled  by  Mr. 

' Stubbs,  who  was  supported  by  Mr.  Robert  Raw- 
linson  aud  Mr.  Fenton.  Tbe  cloth  having  been 
drawn,  aud  grace  said  by  the  Rev.  Rector  Glynne, 
the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  were  given 
from  the  chair. 

The  health  of  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Picton,  was  most  cordially  drunk,  and  the  last 
toast — that  of  “The  Ladies,”  was  proposed  in  a 
felicitous  speech  by  Mr.  Hardy  Hay,  and  responded 
to  by  Mr.  Doyle. 

The  ’buses  were  againbrought  into  requisition, 
and  the  party  reached  home  again  shortly  before 
midnight,  well  pleased  with  their  excursion. 


THE  MERCHANT  SEAMEN’S  ORPHAN 
ASYLUM,  SNARESBROOK. 

The  foundation  stone  of  this  asylum  has 
been  laid  by  His  Royal  Highness,  the  Prince 
Consort.  The  weather  was  fair,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  district  made  quite  a gala  day  of 
the  occasion.  A triumphal  arch  was  erected  in 
houour  of  the  Prince  near  tbe  railway  station,  and 
a pavilion  which  was  crowded  by  1,000  persona 
covered  tbe  site  of  tbe  stone ; after  the  laying  of 
which,  and  a brief  reply  by  His  Royal  Highness 
to  an  address  by  the  honorary  secretary,  the 
ladies  who  had  collected  subscriptions  deposited 
their  purses  on  the  stone,  and  in  a brief  space  a 
little  hillock  of  oft'erings  had  been  raised,  Lady 
Morrison  laid  down  a neat  little  purse,  containing 
1,000  guineas. 


THE  WESTERN  COLLtGE,  PLYMOUTH. 

Tms  institution  was  founded  in  1752,  for  the 
education  of  young  men  for  the  Congregational 
ministry,  and  is  the  oldest  college  connected  with 
this  denomination.  The  new  building,  the  foun- 
dation stone  of  which  was  laid  about  fifteen  months 
ago,  was  formally  opened  on  Wednesday,  tbe  19th 
of  June,  in  the  presence  of  a large  concourse  of 
persons. 

The  building  is  in  the  Geometric  Pointed  style; 
and  is,  for  the  most  part,  erected  of  dark  Devon- 
shire limestone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and 
having  string  courses,  capitals,  and  spaudrils,  en- 
riched with  carving  from  natural  foliage.  The 
central  feature  of  the  structure  is  an  apsidal  pro- 
jection from  the  south  facade ; which,  on  the 
ground-floor,  includes  an  open  porch,  having  three 
arched  openings;  and  which  forms,  above,  the 
south  end  of  the  library,  pierced  by  three  two-light 
windows,  having  double  middle  shafts.  This 
central  part  is  surmounted  by  a high-pitched 
roof,  surrounded  at  the  base  by  a freestone 
parapet,  intended  at  some  future  time  to  he 
carved.  Through  the  porch,  which  has  steps 
aud  pavement  of  granite,  we  enter  the  hall,  20 
feet  3 inches  by  18  feet,  on  either  side  of  which 
are  eight  students’  studies  and  a lecture-room,  18 
feet  6 inches  by  16  feet.  In  the  rear  are  the  re- 
fectory, 23  feet  by  16  feet,  housekeeper’s  apart- 
ments, kitchens,  &c.  The  floor  of  the  hall  is  laid 
with  encaustic  tiles ; and  at  the  north  end,  directlj' 
opposite  the  entrance-doorway,  is  an  open  free- 
stone screen,  on  which  arc  incised  the  dates  of  the 
foundation  of  the  college  aud  the  erection  of  the 
new  building;  and  above  tbe  inscriptions,  on 
scrolls,  “Thy  kingdom  come,”  and  “Thy  will  be 
done.”  A broad  flight  of  Portland  stone  steps 
leads  from  the  hall  to  the  first-floor  apartments. 
In  the  centre  is  a library,  40  feet  6 inches  by  18 
feet,  with  open-timbered  roof,  and  having  at  the 
north  end  a gallery.  The  room  is  fitted  with  book- 
shelves all  round,  and  is  furnished  with  table 
lectern  aud  benches  of  appropriate  character. 
The  chairs,  which  arc  of  oak,  are  of  the  “ Glaston- 
bury” pattern.  The  library  is  lighted  at  night 
by  a handsome  corona.  On  each  side  of  the 
library  is  a lecture-room,  20  feet  3 inches  by  18 
feet  6 inches,  and  over  the  studies  on  the  ground- 
floor  are  an  equal  number  of  dormitories.  In  the 
rear  are  the  bed-rooms  for  servants,  &,c.  At  the 
west  end  of  the  college  proper,  and  set  back  about 
16  feet  from  the  main  front,  is  the  resident  pro- 
fessor’s house. 

The  contract  amount  (not  Including  fittings) 
was  about  -1,000?.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Hine, 
Plymouth : the  contractors  were  Messrs.  Call  & 
Pethick. 
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NEW  STBEBT  MESSENGERS  AT  BERLIN. 

In  Berlin  a successful  experiment  lias  been 
made  by  an  enterprising  individual  who  has  just 
formed  a brigade  of  Dienstmilnner.  These  new 
soldiers  of  the  public  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
for  all  kinds  of  service,  such  as  carrying  messages, 
letters,  and  performing  commissions.  In  addition 
to  the  ordinary  duties  of  street  messengers,  they 
also  take  upon  themselves  many  of  the  smaller 
household  duties,  such  as  cleaning  rooms,  windows 
and  doors,  blacking  boots,  and  making  themselves 
generally  useful.  “These  accomplishments,”  says 
the  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  “are  so 
varied  in  all  the  thousand  and  one  arts  not  already 
occupied  by  special  handicrafts,  that  they  may  be 
said  to  range  from  the  fourth  hand  at  whist,  or 
fourteenth  place  at  the  dinner-table,  to  the  hoist- 
ing of  heavy  woolsacks  or  bringing  home  the 
Sunday’s  dinner  from  the  bakehouse.” 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  very  novel  in  this 
extensive  range  of  the  Dienstmiin’s  activity,  but 
the  one  point  deserving  of  all  credit  lies  in  the 
fact  of  the  public  not  having  to  deal  with  the 
individual,  but  with  a company,  who  guarantees 
the  honesty  and  good  character  of  each  of  its 
servants,  and  also  dispenses  with  the  hitherto 
invariable  accompaniments  of  similar  transactions 
by  the  arrangement  of  a minute  aud  comprehen- 
sive tariff,  exhausting  in  its  catalogue  the  list  of 
possible  services.  Not  only  is  the  general  behaviour 
of  the  commissionnaires  vouched  for  by  the  pro- 
prietors ; but,  as  in  each  case  the  Dienstman  has  to 
give  a numbered  ticket  to  bis  temporary  employer, 
the  latter  is  in  a condition  to  claim  compensation 
for  every  article  lost  or  damaged  by  negligence  or 
misconduct. 

By  these  tickets,  which  vary  according  to  the 
duty  performed  aud  its  place  in  the  tariff,  an 
effective  check  is  also  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  proprietors,  serving  to  control  the  casual 
income  of  the  day.  The  men  are  in  the  receipt 
of  a regular  pay  of  twelve  thalers  a month,  and 
have,  consequently,  no  further  interest  in  the 
monetary  returns;  though,  no  doubt,  many  occa- 
sions arise  when  the  generosity  of  the  employer 
steps  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  the  scale.  The 
tariff  itself  comprehends  many  varieties  of  pay- 
ment, including  time,  distance,  and  other  special 
arraugements,  and  is  in  every  respect  very  mode- 
rate in  its  charges.  For  the  whole  day  the  ser- 
vicesof  aDienstmanmay  be  secured  fortwoshillings; 
for  an  hour  or  less,  about  threepence;  for  a short  dis- 
tance, not  exceeding  a mile,  a groschen  (something 
morethanapennj)i8charged.  Inthecaseofalouger 
journey,  the  messenger  may  have  recourse  to  a map 
of  Berlin,  with  which  he  is  furnished  by  the  com- 
pany; aud  the  distance  is  determined  by  a small 
foot-rule,  which  he  also  carries  on  his  person. 
The  uniform  of  each  man  consists  of  a simple 
blouse,  with  fustian  trousers,  a kind  of  Austrian 
cap,  carrying  a brass  plate  with  the  inscription 
“Dienstman,”  and  his  respective  number.  The 
new  institution  is  already  a success,  and,  from  the 
original  brigade  of  less  than  100  measengere,  has 
increased,  until  there  are  now  four  companies  in 
the  field,  employing  upwards  of  1,500  men. 


THE  NEW  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  RHINE 
AT  KEHL. 

The  bridge  which  ci'osses  the  Rhine  at  Kehl 
forms  part  of  the  railway  between  Strasbourg  and 
that  town, — between  France  and  Germany,  in 
fact, — and  has  been  completed  for  the  company  of 
the  “ C^emins  de  Fer  de  VFst,"  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  in  the  short 
space  of  thirty  months,  notwithstanding  many 
difficulties,  both  diplomatic  and  local.  In  placing 
before  our  readers  a view  of  the  bridge  and  a dia- 
gram illustrating  the  mode  adopted  forconstvucting 
the  piers  (for  which,  probably,  less  praise  on  the 
score  of  originality  will  be  awarded  in  this  country 
than  has  been  claimed  for  it  abroad),  we  avail 
ourselves  of  a memoir  published  in  the  Illustra- 
tion de  Dade,  to  give  full  particulars  of  the 
undertaking. 

The  junction  of  the  French  railway  with  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  line  commences  at  the 
Strasbourg  station,  and  the  former  borrows  about 
3,500  yards  of  way  from  the  Basle  and  Strasbourg 
line.  At  Konigsbofen  the  road  carves,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  the  Rhine,  after  passing  successively 
Muhlhach,  L’lll,  the  llhone-and-Rhine  Canal,  the 
windings  of  the  Rhine,  Ziegelwasser,  aud  the  Little 
Rhine.  Finally  it  terminates  at  the  bridge  over 
the  Rhine,  crossing  the  imperial  road  of  Germany 
by  a viaduct,  near  to  the  monument  raised  by  the 
army  of  the  Rhine  to  Desaix,  in  1806, 
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By  the  imperial  decree  of  April  20,  1851,  the 
construction  of  the  line  between  Strasbourg  and 
Kehl  was  conceded  to  the  Compagnie  de  Chemins 
de  Fer  de  VFst ; but  it  was  not  till  July,  1857, 
that  an  international  convention,  signed  by  the 
representatives  of  Frauce  and  the  Grand  Dirchy 
of  Baden,  permitted  the  preliminary  investigation 
to  he  made  relative  to  the  construction  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Rhine,  and  the  completion  of  the  line 
between  the  two  stations.  In  September  of  the 
same  year,  the  international  commission  held  its 
first  meeting  at  Strasbourg. 

The  decree  of  the  20th  of  April  went  to  the 
suppression  of  the  bridge  of  boats  which  forms 
the  continuation  of  the  main  road.  A portion  of 
the  double  line  of  railroad  was  to  be  reserved  for 
carriages.  Upon  this  the  diplomacy  of  the  right 
bank  set  its  veto.  The  result  of  this  opposition 
was  the  maintenance  of  the  bridge  of  boats,  and 
the  establishing  of  a swing-bridge  on  each  of  the 
banks,  26  metres  in  span,  and  36  metres  in  swing, 
with  a balance  end  of  the  same  length.  These 
swing-bridges  will  only  be  fully  understood  when 
the  steam  navigation,  which  now  ceases  at  Mann- 
heim, shall  have  installed  itself  on  the  Upper  Rhine. 
This  exigence  of  the  Diet  of  Frankfort  has 
damaged  the  appearance  of  the  work,  and  inter- 
fered seriously  with  tho  budgets  of  the  adminis- 
tration. 

A whole  year  w'as  devoted  to  studying  and  dis- 
enssing  the  plans.  The  result  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  commission  was  to  give  the  construction 
of  the  foundations  to  the  company  de  I’Fst,  and 
the  works  of  the  superstructure,  including  the 
fixed  portion  of  the  road,  the  swing-bridges,  and 
the  entrances,  to  the  Duchy.  Mr.  Fleor  St.  Denis, 
engineer,  was  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
foundations,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Vuigner, 
the  company’s  engineer-in-chief;  and  Mr.  de 
Kageneck  was  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
upper  part,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Keller,  of 
the  po7tis  ei  chanssies. 

The  works  of  the  foundation  were  commenced, 
September  15,  1858.  Grave  events  made  the 
abandonment  of  the  enterprise  to  be  feared  in  the 
following  year,  but  the  company  put  aside  all 
apprehension,  and  redoubled  its  activity  during 
this  doLibtful  period.  The  work  was  vigorously 
pursued.  Great  difficulties  presented  themselves. 
It  was  necessary  to  provide  against  the  washing 
away  of  the  stony  bed  of  the  river.  An  idea  may 
he  formed  of  the  force  to  he  counteracted,  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  enormous  body  of  water 
moves  here  sometimes  with  a rapidity  of  300 
metres  a minute.  It  was,  therefore,  decided,  that 
the  foundations  of  the  piers  should  not  be  laid  at 
a less  depth  than  15  metres  below  the  deepest 
known  water ; but  on  examination  it  was  found 
that  no  solid  base  for  such  heavy  construc- 
tions could  be  obtained  at  a less  depth  than  20 
metres. 

The  commissioners  had  determined  to  employ 
the  compressed  air  system  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions, originated  by  Mr.  Tigi’er,  who  had  employed 
it  in  sinking  shafts  for  mining,  and  which  bad  pro- 
cured for  its  author,  in  1853,  the  great  prize  for 
mechanics  at  the  Institut  Imperial  des  Sciences. 
Nevertheless,  this  decision  of  the  commissioners 
was  not  altogether  obligatory ; the  French  engi- 
neers were  left  at  liberty  to  adopt  any  other 
system  that  appeared  to  them  preferable. 

Mr.  Fleur  St.  Denis,  engineer  of  the  Compagnie 
de  I’Est,  after  having  carefully  studied  various 
systems,  and  that  of  Mr.  Tigrer  more  particularly, 
adopted  a mode  of  his  own,  having,  however,  the 
use  of  compressed  air  for  its  startiug-point. 
His  system  had  the  additional  advantage  of  a 
considerable  saving  in  time. 

According  to  Tigrer’s  method,  thirty  tubes 
would  have  been  required  for  the  piers.  Mr. 
Fleur  St.  Denis  substitutes  for  the  tubes  one  single 
caisson  for  each  pier:  in  this  consists  his  inven- 
tion. 

Messrs.  Vuigner  k Keller,  the  engiiieers-in- 
chief,  adopted  Mr.  Fleur  St.  Denis’s  system,  and 
associated  themselves  with  it  completely  by  taking 
part  of  the  responsibility.  The  caisson  employed 
is  a sort  of  parallelopipedon,  closed  above  and  open 
below,  constructed  of  wrought-iron  plates  one 
centimetre  in  thickness,  and  weighing  110,000 
kilogrammes. 

Some  extracts  from  an  account  given  by  a cor- 
respondent of  de  Paris,  of  a sub- 

aqueous journey  made  by  him,  will  aid  in  con- 
veying an  idea  of  the  works. 

The  iron  caissons,  open  below,  descend  into 
the  w'ater,  which  they  disperse  by  means  of  the 
compressed  air  contained  within  their  sides. 
Within  these  caissons  a dredge  raises  the  gravel, 
and  makes  a funnel,  at  the  same  time  that  work- 
men, placed  along  the  sides  of  the  caisson,  second 


its  efforts.  Thus,  a pit  is  formed,  continually 
deepening  beneath  the  tooth  of  the  dredge  and 
the  shovels  of  the  workmen.  The  caisson  pene- 
trates into  these  abysses,  carrying  on  its  back  a 
block  of  masonry,  which  is  supported  above  the 
water  in  such  a manner  that  the  whole  mass 
descends  slowly.  Arrived  at  the  specified  dis- 
tance, the  works  stop ; the  dredge  and  the  men 
rest  from  their  long  labours;  concrete  is  poured 
into  the  sides  of  the  iron  chambers,  and  thus  rises 
in  the  middle  of  the  river  a large  column  of 
masonry,  iron,  and  concrete,  forming  one  piece,  and 
standing  like  a monolith  in  the  midst  of  the  beds 
of  gravel  which  it  has  traversed. 

The  execution  of  the  various  portions  of  the 
work,  conducted  by  Messrs.  Joyant  & Defrauc, 
was  not  accomplished  without  the  difficulties  that 
always  attend  such  an  undertaking.  When  the 
caissons,  plunged  into  water,  received  the  first 
discharges  of  air  from  the  pump,  they  trembled 
in  the  water,  and  then  rose  to  the  surface  like 
balloons : supported  as  they  were  by  the  com- 
pressed air,  their  own  Immense  weight,  and 
the  masonry  which  they  carried,  were  alike 
incapable  of  resisting  its  powerful  action,  Aud 
after  this  commencement,  what  unlooked-for  ob- 
stacles, what  ever-growing  difficulties ! At  one 
time  a flood  of  the  Rhine,  which  threatens  to 
sweep  away  in  a moment  the  fruit  of  several 
weeks  of  toil ; anou,  chains  break,  and  dredge 
cylinders  choke  up  j and  then,  workmen  habited  as 
divers,  are  forced  to  descend  between  the  sides  to 
raise,  with  immense  labour,  links  of  chain  tangled 
into  knots  of  iron. 

There  are  also  unforeseen  manifestations  of  a 
little-known  and  rebellious  element.  The  cais- 
sons descend;  the  air  pumped  into  them  is 
not  able  to  drive  away  the  water  that  surrounds 
their  feet;  and  yet,  by  sudden  jerks,  it  precipi- 
tates itself  outside,  and  mounts  up  the  whole 
length  of  the  iron  sides,  discharging  itself  be- 
tween the  caissons  with  a horrible  noise  that 
awakens  all  the  echoes  of  the  subterranean  ca- 
verns. Or,  again,  the  physiological  effects  of  com- 
pressed air  combine  against  the  workmen,  and 
sorely  tax  all  the  ingenuity  and  watchfulness  of 
the  engineers,  and  their  self-devotion  to  the  same 
perils  as  their  men  undergo.  They  must  pay  with 
the  risk  of  their  lives  for  their  want  of  knowledge 
of  their  new  enemy. 

The  drawing  we  give  presents  a section  of  dif- 
ferent portions  of  a work  which  it  is  difficult  to 
describe  in  detail.  The  pier  which  is  formed  in 
the  Rhine  is,  in  the  drawing,  only  seen  in  front, 
7 metres  broad,  but  its  length  is  23  metres ; 
aud  the  caisson  which  our  drawing  shows  is  only 
the  first  of  a row  of  caissons  of  which  each  is 
pierced  with  the  dredge-cylinder  in  the  centre, 
and  two  cylinders  for  descent. 

The  men  working  in  the  caissons,  placed  one 
behind  the  other,  are  sixty  in  number. 

Oq  the  floor  of  the  upper  platform  of  the  pier 
U shown  the  arrangement  required  to  effect  the 
descent  of  each  caisson. 

Each  of  the  four  dredges  empties  its  buckets  by 
an  iron  conduit  into  a barge  close  to  the  side  of 
tho  pier;  and  the  eight  cylinders  of  descent  give 
passage  to  the  workmen  and  to  the  materials  that 
are  sent  down  into  the  bottom  of  the  caisson  to  fill 
it  up  as  a solid  block. 

On  the  lower  platform  is  carried  on  all  the 
mason’s  work  of  the  pier,  on  which  masses  of  gra- 
nite are  fixed,  covered  at  their  base  by  the  water, 
but  rising  7 metres  above  it,  and  bearing  the 
bridge. 

To  the  left  of  the  pier  are  seen  the  boats  which 
bear  the  air-pumps;  flexible  caoutchouc  tubes 
allow  of  the  oscillation  of  the  boats,  aud  are 
bound  to  fixed  copper  tubes,  which  join  on  to  the 
cylinders  of  descent. 

One  who  had  made  a descent  to  the  bed  of  the 
Rhine  during  the  lust  few  days  of  the  work  says, 
— A few  strokes  of  a hammer  on  the  cylinder  was 
the  signal,  and  a valve  or  clack  opening  (which 
allowed  tho  condensed  air  to  escape  with  a sharp 
whistle),  gave  admission  into  a little  dark  chamber, 
lighted  by  a small  round  hole,  dignified  with  the 
title  of  a door.  We  descend  by  a ladder,  and 
the  clack  closes  after  us.  While  we  lighted  our 
candles,  communication  with  the  tubes  of  the  air- 
pump  was  estahlished.  The  pressure  on  tho  tym- 
panum of  the  ear  caused  extreme  pain,  and  sharp 
neuralgic  twinges  encircled  the  forehead,  and 
pressed  like  a gimlet  behind  the  temples  and  into 
the  cavities  of  the  brain. 

Fortunately  for  me,  I remembered  the  method 
of  counteracting  this  evil,  and  of  re-establishing 
the  equilibrium  between  the  outer  higher  pressure 
of  lair  and  that  less  compressed  which  was  con- 
tained within  the  ear.  This  was  by  taking  a long 
inspiration  and  swallowing  at  the  same  time. 
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Gradually  I felt  relieved ; tbe  tingling  in  my  car 
ceased,  and  I could  once  more  hear  the  conver- 
sation of  the  workmen.  I repeated  this  mechanical 
operation  each  time  that  the  external  pressure, 
which  continued  to  increase,  exceeded  that  of  the 
air  I had  taken  in  ; and  when  at  last  the  equili- 
brium was  established,  I no  longer  experienced 
these  painful  sensations. 

Presently  a door  opens  at  our  feet,  and  the  eye 
endeavours,  but  in  vain,  to  penetrate  the  black 
darkness  of  the  long  tube  below.  The  guides  beg 
of  each  visitor  to  hold  fast  by  the  ladders,  which 
descend  vertically  into  the  abyss.  We  cling 
closely  to  the  wet  bars  of  the  iron  ladder,  and 
descend  under  a fine  cold  rain,  that  distils  upon 
our  faces,  moist  with  perspiration,  while  onr  feet 
are  seeking  for  their  next  resting-perch,  and  the 
hand  dreads  to  let  go  its  hold  of  its  slippery  sup- 
port. One  thing  is  imperative — not  to  miss  the 
footstep ; the  fall  would  be  terrible.  One  offers 
up  prayers  for  the  safety  of  one’s  companions  as 
well  as  of  oneself.  If  one  of  those  above  you 
missed  his  footing,  the  weight  of  his  body  would 
infallibly  drag  you  down  also.  The  descent  lasts 
four  or  five  minutes;  eigbty-fivo  steps  bring  you 
to  the  bottom. 

At  first  the  eye  can  scarcely  distinguish  any- 
thing beyond  the  flickering  ray  of  the  candle. 
Nevertheless,  one  of  our  party,  inspired  with  a 
feeling  of  relative  comfort,  unhoped  for  in  these 
regions,  impulsively  exclaimed — ‘ Here  we  are, 
like  fish  in  a river.*  Scarcely  had  he  uttered 
the  words,  but  he  would  fain  have  recalled 
them.  He  had  forgotten  the  workmen  who 
are  obliged  to  pursue  a painful  task  of  several 
hours’  duration  in  these  dismaV  depths.  Look- 
ing around  more  attentively,  we*  were  at  length 
able  to  perceive,  in  tbe  dark  corners  of  the 
caisson,  men  half  hidden  by  the  scaffolding, 
handling  the  shovel,  bent  down,  and  with  their 
feet  in  the  water.  Thus,  in  this  atmosphere  of 
triple  pressure,  which  alone  is  sufficient  to  cause 
congestion  in  less  strong  constitutions,  the  men 
work  on  for  three  hours  at  a stretch,  the  head  bent 
down,  and  the  feet  chilled  by  the  waters  of  the 
llhine. 

Bravely  do  they  endure  these  painful  toils,  and 
little  time  have  they  for  meditating  over  them. 
For  myself,  I w’as  drawn  from  my  philanthropic 


musings  by  a shout  of  laughter  from  my  com- 
panions, who  had  all  at  once  made  a discovery 
that  any  one  of  us  might  have  perceived  long 
before,  in  the  air-chamber.  Under  the  effect  of 
atmospheric  pressure  the  voice  changes  singularly  : 
one  speaks  no  longer  with  the  month,  but  through 
the  nose;  the  most  pure  organ  accentuates  each 
word  in  the  strangest  manner.  One  of  us,  an 
advocate  who  piques  himself  on  speaking  elegantly, 
was  explaining  the  theory  of  the  Rhine  works  just 
as  if  he  himself  were  a skilled  engineer,  to  our 
guide,  Mr.  Hersant,  who,  with  the  utmost  polite- 
ness, listened  to  him  most  patiently.  In  the  excite- 
ment of  his  subject  he  did  not  notice  the  peculiar 
accent  which  changed  every  one  of  his  words,  and 
when  he  had  run  the  whole  gamut  of  this  nasal 
chanting,  and  was  arrived  at  the  end  of  his 
phrases,  instead  of  the  mark  of  consideration  which 
he  anticipated  from  his  audience,  he  was  greeted 
by  a general  roar  of  merriment,  which,  under  this 
sonorous  vault,  drowned  for  a moment  with  its 
hoarse  sounds  the  noise  of  the  di-edge  and  the 
splashing  of  the  water. 

But  now  a chilly  damp  began  to  take  hold  of  us. 
The  temperature  is  some  degrees  lower  in  the 
bottom  of  the  caisson  than  in  the  upper  chamber 
of  the  cylinder.  This  depression,  produced  by  the 
water  of  the  Rhine  surrounding  the  sides  of  this 
compartment,  plunged,  as  it  were,  in  a well,  be- 
comes very  perceptible  to  the  visitor,  who,  a 
moment  previously,  was  covered  with  perspiration. 
The  signal  of  departure  is  quickly  given,  and  we 
ascend,  not  however  before  each  one  of  us  has 
picked  up  his  little  pebble  from  the  bed  of  the 
Rhine.  It  reminded  me  of  those  travellers  who 
never  resign  themselves  to  quit  a cathedral,  or  any 
other  monument  they  may  be  visiting,  without 
breaking  ofi’  some  portion  of  stone,  which  they 
transmit  to  their  grandsons  as  a memento  of  their 
journey.* 

The  ascent  is  made  more  rapidly  than  the  descent, 
and  the  entrance  chamber  is  again  reached.  Arrived 
at  the  top  of  the  ladders,  not  the  slightest  fatigue 
or  stifling  sensation  is  felt.  Breathing  is  accom- 
plished slowly,  and  with  a sort  of  voluptuous  sen- 
sjition  that  renders  it  a delight.  It  seems  as  if 

* A very  bad  practice,  by  the  way ; for  each  visitor,  thus 
indulging:  his  own  selfish  wish,  renders  the  monument 
less  beautiful  for  those  who  come  after  him. 


the  chest  were  distended  and  swelled  out  like  a 
cuirass.  One  longs  to  have  this  feeling  last  for 
ever,  that  one  might  always  breathe  with  such 
well-filled  lungs;  even  were  one  condemned  to 
live  in  an  atmosphere  charged  with  dust  and  soot, 
it  seems  as  if  it  were  possible  to  resign  oneself 
cheerfully  to  that.  But  we  are  obliged  to  go  out, 
and  here  recommence  the  traveller’s  tribulations. 

The  under-valve  is  closed,  and  that  which  gives 
passage  to  the  compressed  air  in  the  chamber 
slowly  opened;  and  this  by  degrees  puts  the 
respiration  on  an  equality  with  the  external  at- 
mosphere. 

The  sharp  whistle  of  the  air  which  is  escaping 
with  great  speed,  again  distresses  the  ears;  an 
abundant  perspiration  breaks  forth  all  over  the 
body,  tbe  effect  of  rapid  respiration  caused  by  the 
absorption  of  a triple  quantity  of  oxygen.  Sud- 
denly a freezing  cold  seizes  you : the  air,  in 
escaping,  lets  fall  upon  you  the  watery  vapour 
with  which  it  was  charged;  a fog,  thicker  than 
any  you  have  ever  experienced  on  the  borders  of 
the  Rhine,  envelops  you,  and  hides  your  com- 
panions from  your  sight ; and  scarcely  is  the 
candle  you  carry  in  your  hand  perceptible  to  you. 
Again  the  singing  in  your  ears  occurs,  you  breathe 
with  the  mouth  wide  open,  striving  to  drink  in 
the  air,  which  rarifies  and  eludes  you. 

At  length  the  interior  atmosphere  of  the 
chamber  is  equalized  with  the  exterior;  the  valve 
opens,  you  ascend,  tlirow  an  enraptured  glance  on 
the  Rhine  scenery  around;”  and  here  we  must 
leave  our  eye-witness. 

The  works  were  materially  advanced  by  the 
employment  of  a steam-hammer,  intended  for 
the  driving  of  piles.  Our  authority,  of  Baden,  of 
course  does  what  he  can  to  lessen  the  credit  due 
to  Mr.  Nasmyth  for  this  invention,  but  without 
much  effect.  We  must  pass  on,  however,  to  give 
a few  statistics. 

Tho  first  pier  of  the  Kehl  bridge — that  nearest 
to  the  French  border — commenced  the  22nd  of 
March,  1859,  was  finished  on  tbe  28th  of  May, 
after  sixty-eight  days’  labour.  The  second,  on  the 
Baden  side,  was  concluded  in  thirty-five  days. 
Tho  third  occupied  only  twenty-nine  days;  and 
the  fourth  but  twenty-six. 

While  the  piles  were  being  driven,  250  Baden 
workmen  were  forming  the  trelliswork  of  the 
roadway.  All  the  iron  was  furnished  by  the  fac- 
tory at  Creuzol.  The  metal  works  were  esta- 
blished on  the  French  bank.  Each  of  the  beams 
of  which  the  trellis  Is  formed  is  six  metres  high. 
These  large  solid  pieces  are  hound  together  by 
rivets  driven  in  red  hot ; 150,000  of  these  rivets 
being  used.  The  trellis-roadway  was  constructed 
by  the  Messrs.  Benckisser,  of  Pforzheim.  It  is 
177  metres  long,  and  represents  a weight  of 

1.200.000  kilos. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  whole 
operation  was,  decidedly,  the  bringing  into  posi- 
tion of  this  enormous  cage.  From  the  dock  on 
the  French  side,  where  it  was  put  together,  it  was 
pushed  on  to  the  piers  by  a horizontal  movement, 
and  with  the  help  of  a series  of  cylinders  each 
turning  on  its  own  axis.  The  operation  com- 
menced on  the  8th  of  September,  1860,  under  the 
orders  of  Mr.  de  Kageneck,  engineer,  and  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Keller.  The  average  progress  was 
30  to  40  metres  a day.  To  facilitate  matters  still 
more,  the  engineers  adopted  a sort  of  fore-arm 
(an  adjunct  of  20  metres  in  length),  which  enabled 
them  to  span  the  interval  of  GO  metres  between 
the  various  piers  without  constructing  interme- 
diary scaffolding. 

On  the  22nd  of  September  this  large  con- 
struction was  placed  upon  tbe  piers.  The  exploit 
was  saluted  by  loud  acclamations  from  the  spec- 
tators on  tbe  river  side.  The  French  Hag  floated 
on  the  left  bank,  and  facing  it  were  the  colours  of 
Baden. 

From  this  time  the  concluding  labours  were 
energetically  carried  on.  The  swing-bridges, 
brought  to  tbe  barge  heads,  took  their  station 
each  upon  its  pivot.  These  are  from  the  French 
factory  of  Graffenstadten.  Each  bridge  weighs 

250.000  kilogrammes. 

From  the  same  factory  were  obtained  the  cais- 
sons used  in  forming  the  piers. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1861,  experiments  were 
commenced  for  testing  the  bridge,  and  all  proved 
very  satisfactory. 

A commemorative  stone  has  been  inserted  in  the 
pier  nearest  the  shore  on  each  side  of  the  river. 
It  is  a mass  of  granite,  on  which  are  cut  the  names 
of  the  sovereigns  and  of  the  functionaries  under 
the  reign  and  administration  of  whom  this  work 
has  been'  brought  to  its  successful  termination. 
Eight  millions  of  francs  have  been  laid  out  to 
place  this  solid  act  of  union  between  France  and 
Germany. 


NEW  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  RHINE  AT  KEHL. 
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OEIGINALITT  OF  STYLE.* 

Let  u8  imagine  ourselves  meeting  early  in 
the  present  century  instead  of  now,  and  try  to 
fancy  the  kind  of  inquiries  that  might  be  engaging 
our  attention.  Many  questions,  important  then, 
have  been  set  at  rest  for  ever,  and  this  that  brings 
us  here  now  was  not  then  urgent.  We  should 
be  following  enthusiastically  after  everything 
Greek  in  the  good  company  of  those  who  are  now 
passing  out  of  our  high  places  in  age  and  honour. 
The  Greek  style  was  to  supersede  the  Roman, 
and  be  itself  superseded  by  the  Italian  and  the 
Gothic.  The  bulk  of  the  materials  that  go  to 
form  the  basis  of  our  present  practice  were  to  be 
accumulated  or  revised.  The  chief  monuments  of 
ancient  cities  were  to  be  copied  carefully  and  set 
up  in  our  towns,  familiarizing  us  with  the  best 
examples  of  classical  art,  which  few  of  us  could 
travel  to  see,  and  which  books  could  very  imper- 
fectly teach. 

It  would  be  unmanly  to  turn  away  from  the 
pioneers  of  this  good  work,  who  carried  it  on  with 
such  ardour  and  learning,  to  a subject  so  diflerent 
in  kind,  in  a sense  so  opposite,  but  in  no  degree 
hostile,  without  recognizing  that  we  owe  it  to 
them  that  we  are  in  a position  to  turn  to  it  at  all, 
and  it  is  their  labours  that  have  hurried  us  into 
other  times.  In  our  own  day  we  neglect  these 
matters  a little,  perhaps;  there  is  much  work  to 
he  done  in  investigating  the  history  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  Medifoval  style,  something  to  be 
done  for  present  exigence;  for,  however  indif- 
ferent it  may  be  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  is 
necessary  to  us  that  we  live — and  even  a genera- 
tion of  thinkers  cannot  be  thinking  of  everything 
at  once.  The  styles  of  our  own  country  have  been 
imitated  with  much  success ; we  are  rapidly 
getting  to  understand  them  better  by  study  of 
contemporary  foreign  examples,  and  much  that  is 
valuable  in  the  age  of  Romanesque. 

Nothing  could  be  more  unwise  than  to  check 
prematurely  this  line  of  action ; but,  even  now, 
it  is  becoming  of  prime  importance  that  we  think 
of  our  future  course,  understanding  the  causes 
that  lead  to  the  formation  of  styles,  and  will  in- 
fluence our  progress,  by  our  own  permission,  or, 
if  necessary,  in  spite  of  our  resistance.  I will 
not  pretend  to  be  able  myself  to  go  very  deeply 
into  this  question ; but  you  will  form  some  idea 
of  the  spirit  of  the  remarks  that  follow  from  the 
title  by  which  I have  strung  them  together.  It 
will  he  getting  rid  of  a couple  of  hard  words 
which  somehow  always  rise  up  when  we  start  a 
question  of  this  kind.  If  I disclaim  all  connec- 
tion with  anything  of  a “transcendental”  or 
utopian  ” character,  there  is  plenty  of  good  sub- 
stance to  be  dealt  with,  and  we  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  shadow. 

The  word  “ originality  ” is  generally  used  as  a 
term  of  praise ; and,  in  selecting  it  for  my  pre- 
sent purpose,  I intend  it  to  mean,  “ the  healthy 
exercise  of  invention  in  architecture.”  We  are 
likely  to  misapprehend  the  nature  of  originality 
from  a wrong  idea  of  the  terms  “change”  and 
“ permanence,”  and  to  imagine  that  it  is  natural 
for  thiugs  to  be  fixed,  and  exceptional  for  them  to 
vary.  Ho  far  is  this  from  being  the  fact,  that  one 
might  almost  say  that  change  is  the  only  fixed 
principle,  and  anything  pretending  to  permanence 
is  an  innovation  and  an  anomaly.  It  is  not  won- 
derful that  the  revival  of  classical  architecture 
should  have  led  men  to  suppose  they  could  extract 
out  of  it,  or  compose  from  it,  certain  perfect 
specimens,  which,  being  acknowledged  to  he  the 
best  that  could  be  contrived,  should  be  received 
contentedly  as  precedents  for  the  rest  of  time. 
That  was  perhaps  the  first  false  application  of  the 
principle  of  finality  that  was  quite  unconnected 
with  superstitious  motives.  We  are  generally  of 
opinion,  now  that  the  results  have  been  such  as  to 
make  us  thankful  that  the  efforts  which  have  been 
made  to  introduce  it  into  the  Gothic  styles  have 
not  met  with  success. 

At  first  sight  one  might  suppose  it  reasonable 
to  contrive  out  of  old  examples,  certain  arrange- 
ments of  design,  which,  being  right  once,  should 
he  right  for  ever.  The  mistake  of  attempting 
to  keep  a thing  fixed  while  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  moving,  is  twofold.  One  of  the  first  things 
we  learn  at  school  is,  that  there  are  three  tenses, 
past,  present,  and  future.  By  stripping  from  a 
thing  all  record  of  the  changes  which  time  has 
wrought  upon  it,  and  the  influence  of  different 
minds,  and  making  it  a thing  of  the  present, 
you  deprive  it  of  history ; by  fixing  it  as  a 
thing  perfect  and  complete,  you  take  the  life 
out  of  it,  and  deprive  it  of  hope.  It  is  possible 
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to  see  this  very  distinctly  if  we  compare  the 
impressions  we  shall  gain  of  classical  architec- 
ture according  as  we  study  it  by  one  or  other 
of  two  methods : we  may  study  it,  if  we  will, 
by  the  royal  road  of  the  five  orders.  For  those 
who  wish  to  do  a thing  in  a business-like  way, 
without  much  trouble,  or  strain  on  the  imagina- 
tion, this  course  is  to  be  recommended.  You 
get  five  interesting  diagrams,  which  you  kuow 
have  been  most  carefully  and  diligently  compiled 
and  purified,  and  may  be  really  the  best  central 
ideas  of  the  orders  they  profess  to  represent.  Per- 
fection, if  such  a thing  can  exist,  has  beeu  attained, 
and  you  enter  easily  in  a few  weeks  on  the  fruits 
of  other  men’s  labours,  — perhaps  the  ceremony 
is  about  as  interesting  as  so  many  sums  in  the 
rule  of  three.  Our  law-makers  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  prevent  the  past  aud  present  from 
tyraunizing  over  the  future  by  preventing  a tes- 
tator from  tying  up  his  property  for  more  than 
thirty  years ; in  the  five  orders  architecture 
might  be  said  to  be  tied  up  in  five  bundles  for 
ever. 

The  other  method  of  study  may  be  called  the 
historical  method.  We  can  imagine  the  surprise 
of  a student  on  learning  for  the  first  time  that 
the  five  orders  are  modern  embalmments  of  that 
which  was  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans  a living 
thing;  that  they  were  weak  mortals  like  our- 
selves, whose  art  began  rudely,  and  rose  to  its 
highest  point  slowly;  grew  luxurious  aud  declined ; 
had  merits  in  its  youth  and  simplicity  that  it  lost 
when  it  grew  older  and  richer ; how  it  varied 
continually  through  mauy  centuries,  and  expressed 
in  its  changes  the  varying  moods,  manners,  power 
and  splendour  of  two  nations.  The  subject  is 
immediately  invested  with  a new  interest,  and  we 
feel  in  the  life  which  is  in  it,  its  alternations  of 
truth,  error,  and  repentance,  a sympathy  that  the 
cold  aud  pure,  and  perfect  orders  cannot  excite. 
It  seems  for  the  first  time  that  we  have  some 
interest  of  our  own  in  the  matter,  that  we  might 
under  pressure  of  circumstances  venture  to  alter 
the  size  of  a member  the  fraction  of  an  inch  ; 
hut  then  this  follows,  and  nothing  shows  so 
clearly  the  great  value  of  the  classical  styles,  if 
one  member  is  materially  altered  we  must  vary 
others,  as  they  cease  to  accord  with  it;  each  mem- 
ber is  as  dependent  on  the  others  as  the  notes  of 
a piece  of  music.  The  orders  were  so  varied  in 
the  classical  times,  and  might,  if  they  suited  our 
convenience,  be  varied  similarly  now.  I suppose 
no  musician  ever  professed  to  compose  a centrally 
perfect  piece  of  music ; yet  the  sense  with  which 
be  would  have  to  deal  being  so  much  more  exact 
than  that  of  sight,  one  may  suppose  that  the  ex- 
periment would  be  tried  under  much  more  favour- 
able circumstances.  I very  well  remember  the 
first  architectural  work  that  was  placed  in  my 
hands ; it  was  an  attempt  to  reduce  Gothic  archi- 
tecture to  five  orders,  by  Batty  Langley,  and 
was  lent  me  by  an  accomplished  architectural 
artist,  who  took  an  interest  in  me  in  those 
days,  as  a warning  and  an  example  “how  not  to 
do  it.”  I know  the  thing  seemed  very  reasonable 
at  that  time,  and  I could  not  understand  why  he 
should  express  such  abhorrence  and  contempt.  It 
is,  perhaps,  desirable  that  people  would  now  and 
then  compliment  a youth  of  sixteen  with  reasons, 
or,  at  any  rate,  analogies,  which  may  be  more 
valuable  than  your  I’easons,  for  it  is  somewhat  past 
the  age  when  dogmatism  begins  to  be  distasteful. 
I admit  that  there  are  in  all  professions  very 
many  subjects  which  ought  to  be  taught  dogma- 
tically : some  professions  are  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  such ; hut  the  farther  you  get  from  tech- 
nical matters  and  matters  of  history,  the  less  is 
this  principle  advisable.  It  should,  at  any  rate, 
be  understood  that,  if  a reason  is  not  given,  it  is  ^ 
for  want  of  time,  and  not  because  it  is  unneces- 
sary. The  difference  caused  on  oui*  minds  by  the 
two  systems  of  teachings  is,  that  in  one  case  we 
look  upon  ancient  examples  as  instruments  for  our 
use,  in  the  other  as  shackles  to  bind  us. 

There  is  no  question  more  important  than  that  of 
the  constitution  of  our  perceptions,  with  reference 
to  impressions  from  without.  We  should  consider 
how  much  of  antiquity  and  how  much  of  novelty  is 
good  for  us,  and  whether  we  are  constituted  for  a 
system  of  torpor,  or  progress,  or  revolution.  We 
have  certain  propensities  towards  change,  and  cer- 
tain powers  which  enable  us  to  produce  it.  The 
power  of  producing  novelty  is  one  of  those  which 
we  most  value  as  distinguishing  us  from  the  lower 
orders  of  animals,  and  bringing  us  nearer  to  the 
Producer  of  all  things.  Without  inquiring  how 
applicable  the  term  “creative,”  and  some  others 
of  like  kind  which  we  do  not  understand,  is  to  so 
short  a step  la  such  a long  journey,  it  will  be  useful 
to  take  lower  ground,  and  see  the  order  of  things 
amongst  which  we  live,  from  which  we  receive 


our  impressions,  and  of  which  we  form  a part. 
We  are  so  little  accustomed  toanythiug  fixed  that 
our  travellers  are  startled  and  almost  horrfied 
on  entering  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  which  have  stood 
still  during  all  these  centuries  that  the  world  has 
been  moving.  The  poetry  of  everything  is  in  its 
motion.  The  charm  of  astronomy  is  in  the  orderly 
progression  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  their  in- 
timate union  and  sympathy  with  each  other.  The 
charm  of  geology  is  in  its  gradual  succession  of 
events,  and  evidence  of  life  and  action.  There  is 
a fine  analogy  in  this  science  which  we  ought  not 
to  miss,  because  it  shows  how  little  of  shock,  com- 
paratively, aud  how  much  of  quiet  progress  have 
assisted  at  the  building  of  this  great  work  upon 
which  we  build  our  little  works,  Down  in  the 
foundations  of  the  world  we  find  a state  of  things 
that  has  been  changing  continually  since  the  com- 
mencement of  vegetable  aud  animal  life.  The 
whole  system  of  creation  has  been  renewed  again 
and  again ; through  long  periods  of  progress,  aud 
rare  periods  of  catastrophe,  there  have  been  dark 
ages  and  then  renaissance ; but  it  was  renewing  of 
life  only,  not  of  the  lost  style  : new  things  arose 
under  the  new  conditions,  and  we  see  in  that 
history  as  clearly  as  In  any  I know  the  true  type 
of  our  own  originality. 

It  is  essential  to  look  for  analogies  in  this  direc- 
tion, because,  if  there  be  such  a thing  as  perfection 
or  fixedness,  it  is  in  nature,  if  anywhere;  and  if 
such  a thing  is  desirable,  we  can  hardly  expect  to 
succeed  where  nature  has  failed.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  the  misery  in  which  we  should  live  if  we 
were  not  formed  to  accept  and  enjoy  a state  of 
things  in  which  change  is  a continual  element, 
and  feel  a lively  and  healthy  pleasure  in  turning 
from  one  object  to  another,  and  uniting  our  sym- 
pathies most  closely  with  such  as  grow  and  pro- 
gress as  we  do  ourselves.  It  is  difficult  to  Imagine 
the  state  of  our  existence  if  we  had  not  given  to 
us  the  power  aud  the  propensity  to  adapt  our- 
selves to  altered  conditions,  and  the  power 
, of  producing  new  ones : it  is  a propensity  that 
has  woven  itself  into  the  thread  of  our  life, 
and  we  cannot  check  its  development  nor  force  it 
violently  without  acting  untruly  to  our  proper  in- 
stincts. We  attach  the  most  pleasant  ideas  to 
that  word,  “life  it  is  freshness,  growth,  vigour, 
motion,  progress,  power  in  action  and  in  reserve. 
We  give  all  manner  of  hard  names  to  its  opposites, 
of  the  brood  of  stagnation.  You  may  find  them 
applied  by  bookfuls  to  the  works  of  dead  and 
flat  periods  in  art.  And  perhaps  the  chief  danger 
of  the  present  day  is,  that  the  recoil  from  old  re- 
strictions will  be  too  violent,  and  force  us  into  the 
opposite  extreme  of  convulsion,  for  which  nature, 
except  under  special  circumstances  of  restraint, 
has  very  little  analogy.  We  may  get  a principle 
or  two  out  of  these  and  similar  considerations, 
which  we  can  all  believe  in  whatever  may  be  our 
favourite  style.  The  first  is,  that  the  desire  for 
change  is  as  constant,  and  when  not  forced,  as 
healthy  a feeling  as  any  we  possess.  The  second 
is,  that  we  have  no  reason  to  desire  violent 
change,  but  must  depend  as  much  as  possible  on 
gradual  progression.  The  third  may  be,  that  even 
such  times  as  those  through  which  we  are  now 
passing  are  better  than  listless  times,  as  convul- 
sion is  more  hopeful  than  lethargy. 

I do  not  know  what  the  originators  of  great 
styles  thought  about  these  things,  but  I rather 
think  they  would  make  little  discussion  about  it, 
but  do  the  thing  they  were  impelled  to  do,  and 
recognize  no  other  system.  Our  civilization  is 
more  complicated,  and  our  diseases  difi'erent  in 
kind.  It  ought  reasonably  to  seem  strange  that 
we  should  have  yet  to  establish,  as  a maxim,  that 
each  age  must,  if  it  will  only  think  about  the 
matter,  judge  best  of  what  is  best  for  itself — that 
wo  should  now  be  balancing  between  the  adoption 
of  styles  of  different  periods  as  a point  from  which 
to  start  afresh.  With  classic,  active  and  vigorous, 
and  anything  hut  discouraged,  and  Gothic  as  lively 
and  springy  as  one  of  its  “ good  grotesques,”  if 
neither  scale  kicks  the  beam,  we  cannot  dismiss 
all  apprehension  that  it  will  kick  the  opposite  one. 

If  an  intelligent  oculist  were  made  suddenly 
aware  of  the  position  of  the  two  parties  who  are 
amusing  themselves  in  the  “battle  of  the  styles,” 
his  first  impression  must  be  that  there  was  some 
difi'erence  in  the  construction  of  eyes  that  could  be 
got  at  with  the  kuifo  aud  the  microscope;  it  seems 
at  first  sight  so  odd  that  so  much  difference 
should  arise  from  what  is  so  much  more  a question 
of  education  than  of  deep  feeling.  The  recipe  for 
making  out  of  a youth  of  fifteen  a Greek  or  a Goth 
may  not  be  absolutely  infallible;  but  put  him  in 
the  right  office,  and  with  due  precautions  against 
external  influences,  the  process  is  at  least  as  cer- 
tain as  that  by  which  we  bring  it  to  pass  that  a 
young  tradesman  shall  spend  his  life  soiling  silks 
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with  bis  fingers,  or  his  fingers  with  raisins.  There 
must  be  some  good  reason  why  we  have  not  now 
flourishing  two  styles  of  war-roalung,  both  after 
good  ancient  examples.  Probably  it  is  this — that 
men  become  earnest  when  their  skins  are  in 
danger;  they  become  less  classical  and  more  ori- 
ginal. We  must  not  force  comparisons  between 
things  totally  distinct,  but  the  thing  that 
has  come  down  to  us  freshest  from  both  Classical 
and  Mcditeval  times,  side  by  side  with  architecture, 
is  this  same  war-making.  Usually,  before  we  know 
how  to  draw,  we  have  dipped  pretty  deeply  into 
fable  and  romance,  and  chosen  our  line  of  action 
between  the  rescue  of  distressed  maidens  and  the 
contests  of  the  Iliad.  Our  soldiers  have  their  in- 
spiration as  we  have  ours, — down  in  Trafalgar- 
square  we  have  just  given  honour  to  a hero — after 
our  manner.  One  would  like  to  know  in  what 
spirit  he  marched  on  Lucknow,  and  stratagized, 
and  marched  again  through  that  awful  season. 
He  could  not  have  forgotten  altogether  his  school- 
ing at  Greyfriars,  nor  the  legends  that  give  vigour 
to  the  spirit,  as  e-xercise  hardens  the  muscles.  Yet 
it  was  not  for  being  classical  that  we  set  him  on 
that  bad  eminence,  but  because  he  had  done  bis 
work  as  an  Englishman,  and  we  could  place  his 
originality  by  the  side  of  ancient  models  without 
being  ashamed. 

We  are  no  more  Greeks  nor  Goths  than  was  he, 
though  it  does  not  follow  that  we  can  safely  for- 
get their  example.  Yet  it  is  impossible  that  we 
can  very  closely  resemble  either,  and  we  may  as 
well  try  to  put  back  the  hand  of  time  through 
twenty  centuries  as  five.  The  principle  is  the 
same  in  each  case,  and  cannot  be  other  than 
wrong.  The  idea  of  starting  from  a particular 
period  of  art,  is,  I fear,  no  less  fallacious, 
though  more  plausible.  We  have  tried  most 
honestly  during  many  years,  to  carry  on  the 
pure  and  beautiful  style  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  with  a result  which  nobody  calls  success. 
We  are  all  now  perhaps  more  or  less  pleased  with 
many  of  the  details  which  are  being  introduced 
into  our  own  style  from  the  early  Gothic  of 
France.  It  would  have  an  effect  upon  our  minds 
similar  to  that  which  would  be  produced  by  ori- 
ginal conceptions,  if  we  could  forget  that  the 
store  from  which  it  is  being  drawn  must  soon  be 
exhausted.  There  is  no  class  of  buildings  that 
better  deserve  study  than  those  of  the  Romanesque 
period;  it  is  Gothic  architecture  in  youth.  And 
although  we  are  very  apt  to  talk  about  the  vigour 
and  freshness  of  anything  that  happens  to  be  com- 
paratively new  to  us,  I am  much  mistaken  if  we 
do  not  draw  much  that  is  valuable  from  study  of 
works  of  that  period ; but  it  is  easy  to  see,  I 
think,  that  some  of  the  more  advanced  Gothic 
schools  are  running  headlong  into  the  same  experi- 
ment that  has  failed  so  often  before — this  time 
under  slightly  different  conditions.  Satisfied  of 
the  hopelessness  of  the  attempt  to  improve  on  the 
best  period  of  Gothic,  the  idea  now  is  to  take  up  a 
style  confessedly  inferior,  in  the  hope  of  refining 
it  into  a better  kind  of  Gothic.  I fear  very  much 
that  this  is  a new  version  of  the  short  and  slovenly 
formula  for  providing  scope  for  improvement — 
viz.,  to  begin  badly. 

This  question  of  the  starting  point  is  really  the 
most  important  of  any  that  arises  just  now, — it  is 
at  the  very  foundation  of  originality.  I hope 
that  nothing  I say  can  be  taken  as  advocating  the 
idea  that  we  can  hope  to  be  entirely  new ; we  may 
as  well  expect  to  see  some  day  a new  creation 
rise  up  around  us.  The  contest  now  to  be  de- 
cided is  one  between  principles  which  are  of  far 
more  importance  than  Gothic  and  Classic.  We 
know  perfectly  well  that  every  attempt  to  twist 
an  old  style  into  our  modern  ways  has  failed  en- 
tirely. The  style  was  not  elastic,  and  it  is  only 
owing  to  the  accident  that  our  forms  of  worship 
have  changed  less  than  we  ourselves  have,  that 
the  Gothic  style  succeeds  so  well  in  that  excep- 
tional case,  I ought  to  make  partial  exception  of 
the  Italian  style,  which,  while  it  answers  very 
well  the  demands  of  a wide  range  of  purposes, 
has  been  very  far  from  successful  in  exciting  that 
sympathy  and  warmth  of  feeling  which  is  neces- 
sary to  raise  the  work  of  utilitarianism  to  the 
r.ank  of  art.  If  the  question  were, — Shall  we 
continue  sacrificing  real  convenience  and  utility, 
as  we  notoriously  do  dally,  in  deference  to 
the  demands  of  style ; or  shall  we  take  con- 
venience of  construction  and  arrangement  as 
our  basis  and  sacrifice  at  whatever  cost  every- 
thing that  cannot  be  modified  so  as  to  accord 
with  it,  we  should  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  lat- 
ter alternative.  And  indeed  we  must  ultimately 
come  to  something  as  near  to  this  as  the  ancients 
did,  if  we  wish  to  equal  them  in  the  end.  For 
the  present  we  maybe  content  to  light  the  lamp  of 
sacrifice  more  liberally  than  some  of  the  extreme 
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advocates  of  the  constructional  reform  seem  to 
admit. 

We  have  existing  within  us  counteracting  to 
some  extent  the  passion  for  progress,  a strong 
leaning  towards  the  past.  We  are  influenced 
insensibly  in  every-day  life  by  the  views  of  old 
people.  We  do  not  trouble  ourselves  about  logic, 
but  from  the  respect  we  bear  them  we  make  their 
ideas  our  own.  It  is  a right  feeling,  and  carries 
the  past  into  the  present  as  we  may  hope  to  live 
in  the  future.  That  is  the  poetical  view  of  it, 
and  we  must  not  rob  our  art  of  .any  portion  of 
true  poetry.  The  practical  effect  of  it  is  that  we 
have  got  another  element  to  deal  with  besides 
scientific  construction  and  abstract  ideas  of  beauty, 
and  can,  if  we  like,  put  them  altogether  into  one 
of  those  horrid  tables  such  as  one  finds  in  Trcd- 
gokl. 

There  is  our  knowledge  of  construction,  and 
materials,  and  the  demands  of  convenience.  This 
may  be  called  engineering,  and  is  not  an  art,  but 
a science.  Then  there  is  archmology,  which  is  not 
art,  but  science.  Lastly,  our  study  of  nature, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  both  art  and  science. 

Our  use  of  engineering  may  be  called  “ common 
sense  applied  to  building.”  Our  use  of  the  facts 
of  archasological  science  maybe  called  “common 
information  applied  to  building.”  Our  know- 
ledge of  the  sentimental  part  of  arcboBology  leads 
to  “ common  feeling  applied  to  building.” 

There  is  room  for  those  who  have  faith  in 
statistics  to  fill  up  the  table,  and  price  them  out, 
as  we  find  a similar  class  of  questions  treated 
in  the  works  of  a gentleman,  to  whom  we  owe 
much;  but  here  are  elements  by  the  right  appli- 
cation of  which  we  may  escape  being  fantastic, 
and  shall  not  fail  to  he  original. 

If  I give  my  own  opinion  of  one  or  two  deve- 
lopments of  so-called  originality  (to  which  I 
must  ask  you  to  attach  just  so  much  importance 
as  you  find  due  to  it  on  quiet  reflection),  I 
would  not  be  understood  as  alluding  to  their 
professed  leaders;  and  this  applies  also  to  what 
I said  about  the  extreme  followers  of  other 
schools.  You  will  find  as  a rule,  that  it  is  chiefly 
the  followers  or  private  admirers  of  leading  men 
who  run  into  extremes  and  do  mischief.  You 
all  know  the  well-known  story  of  Wilkes,  who  pro- 
tested that  “Ae  never  was  a Wilkite.” 

The  natural  recoil  from  the  extreme  severity  of 
the  classical  school  has  produced  a kind  of  taste 
which,  not  without  some  reason,  alarms  those  who 
have  lived  down  to  us  out  of  the  quiet  times. 
From  being  entirely  given  up  to  copyism,  we  are 
now  devoted  to  the  extreme  of  originality.  There 
is  in  many  quarters  a restless  longing  for  some- 
thing to  break  the  monotony  of  ordinary  art.  We 
now  and  then  see  designs  so  entirely  out  of  the 
line  of  our  common  life,  that  we  are  compelled  to 
forget  all  we  know  before  we  feel  we  can  give 
them  fair  notice.  To  begin  with  the  extreme  case 
of  a design,  which  is  not  only  entirely  original, 
but,  in  the  abstract,  beautiful,  it  is  worth  while  to 
consider  the  chance  of  its  real  beauties  being  tho- 
roughly appreciated  from  tho  suddenness  and 
want  of  preparation  with  which  it  comes  before 
us.  The  same  novelty,  used  more  sparingly,  in 
many  buildings  might  have  gradually  gained  upon 
the  minds  of  people  who  will  now  pass  it  without 
notice.  There  is  nothing  to  connect  our  minds 
with  that  of  the  designer,  and  although  his  may 
be  no  less  true  than  ours,  it  fails  of  its  effect  from 
w.ant  of  sympathy,  and  a common  understanding. 
After  all,  one  of  our  objects  in  speaking,  besides 
that  of  speaking  well,  is  speaking  so  as  to  be 
undei'stood.  Read  the  opening  pages  of  the 
“ Lamp  of  Memory,”  where  the  effect  of  isola- 
tion on  natural  scenery  is  very  poetically  ex- 
pressed. Looking  on  a lovely  ravine  in  a pine 
forest  in  the  Jura,  the  writer  suddenly  imagines 
it  to  be  in  a solitude  of  the  new  continent.  “ The 
flowers  in  an  instant  lost  their  light,  the  river  its 
music.”  One  may  qualify  this  strong  expression 
as  he  does ; but  there  is  sober  prose  in  our  feeling 
with  respect  to  a design  which  asks  too  much  of 
our  faith  and  too  little  from  our  sympathy.  If  it 
were  part  of  a style  and  of  history  we  might  think 
it  exquisite,  because  we  should  take  the  trouble  to 
learn  the  character  in  which  a nation  had  written 
its  life  in  stone : it  is  not  worth  while  to  do  as 
much  for  the  idea  of  a man  in  the  next  street. 

The  extreme  picturesque  school  can  hardly  be 
accused  of  this  error.  Originality  in  their  lan- 
guage often  means  the  introduction  of  as  many 
features  us  possible  of  styles  in  which  we  feel 
intere.st,  with  no  superfluity  of  care  in  arrange- 
ment into  one  design,  under  the  mistaken  notion 
that  we  shall  transfer  our  admiration  for  the  old 
buildings  to  such  as  have  surpassed  them  in  irregu- 
larity. Amateurs  who  care  for  art  at  all  are 
almost  certainly  of  this  school.  We  were  advised 
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ill  these  rooms,  the  other  night,  to  design  each 
building  incur  streets  as  in  itself  a unit,  standing 
by  itself.  I feel  convinced  we  had  better  con- 
struct it  designedly  for  the  position  in  which  it 
will  really  stand;  not  more  to  do  it  justice  than 
to  give  its  neighbours  fair  play : this  is  more 
courteous,  and,  I think,  more  artistic,  if  less  pic- 
turesque. Time  will  bring  those  gaps,  and  addi- 
tions, and  patchings,  and  rebuildings  which  we 
admire  so  much  in  old  buildings,  quite  as  soon  as 
we  can  give  them  historical  interest;  and  after  all 
is  said,  these  things  are  in  themselves  blemishes, 
and  we  only  take  pleasure  in  them  because  they 
are  the  marks  by  which  we  have  known  old  friends. 

Whether  these  marked  and  unstudied  irregu- 
larities appear  in  plans  or  in  details  of  old  build- 
ings, do  not  let  us  mistake  them  for  beauties. 
Imperfections  are  always  easiest  to  copy,  and  most 
liable  to  he  taken  as  characteristic  of  a style.  It 
would  be  as  reasonable  to  imitate  the  peculiarities 
of  people  we  meet  in  order  to  catch  the  tone  of 
good  society.  One  may  see  any  night  for  a shilling 
one  or  other  of  those  performers  who  profess  to 
mimic  our  well-known  public  characters  : there  are 
the  familiar  peculiarities  of  voice,  gait, and  manner, 
and  more  of  them  crowded  into  half  a minute  than 
the  original  would  show  in  an  hour : the  effect  is 
most  comic  and  amusing.  But  all  these  points 
are  really  such  as  distinguish  the  man  from  the 
true  central  type  of  a gentleman.  To  attempt 
that  type,  would  deprive  the  performance  of  its 
personal  and  imitative  character,  and  its  interest ; 
but  if  be  can  do  it,  he  is  a gentleman,  and  no 
mimic. 

The  worst  error  into  which  we  are  likely  to  fall 
is,  from  its  coarseness  and  rudeness,  the  extreme 
opposite  of  the  starved  gentility  which  charac- 
terises the  worst  classical  imitations,  and  from  its 
being  so  opposite  it  is  likely  to  he  mistaken  for 
vigour.  If  our  houses  are  carefully  coarse,  the 
furniture  will  bo  even  worse,  as  it  is  the  nature  of 
furniture  to  bo.  It  must  be  perverse  ingenuity 
that  extracts  from  Gothic  art,  which  abounds  in 
elegaucc  and  congruity,  models  and  modes  of 
execution  which  must  have  tended  to  vulgarity  in 
their  own  day  as  now.  The  name  of  Gothic  is 
sometimes  passport  enough  to  carry  into  churches 
and  drawing-rooms  specimens  which  look  like  the 
joint  production  of  a hedge  carpenter  and  a shoe- 
ing smith,  and  if  they  are  polished  and  filed  up, 
we  are  not  the  better  for  having  rudeness  without 
the  excuse  of  rusticity. 

We  are  seeking  novelty  in  the  direction  of 
science  also,  and  disregarding  both  old  forms  and 
beautiful  forms  in  favour  of  forms  which  are  in- 
tended to  express  very  naked — indelicately  naked 
— truth.  All  possible  colours  are  introduced  to 
give  emphasis  to  important  features,  and  destroy 
breadth  and  repose.  The  beauty  of  the  exterior 
of  a house  is  the  gilt  of  the  owner  to  those  whom 
he  does  not  ask  into  his  house,  and  the  sensations 
these  things  excite  are  of  the  kindred  of  those  felt 
at  an  entertainment  where  every  bit  of  trouble 
taken  to  accommodate  and  please  are  exhibited 
and  magnified,  and  one  usually  feels  that  a mild 
neglect  would  be  more  tolerable. 

None  of  these  things  are  necessary  to  true 
originality;  there  is  abundance  of  variety  possible 
in  right  ways  • nobody  ever  exhausted  all  the 
manners  of  doing  well.  True  originality  I have 
endeavoured  to  exhibit  to  you  as  a thing  of  slow 
growth,  and  not  a spasm.  It  was  so  in  all  ages 
where  art  was  flourishing,  and  will  be  so  now.  I 
feel  confident  that  progress  is  to  be  made  in  this 
way,  and  not  by  waiting  for  a heaven-born  genius. 
What  we  want  is  true  vigour  and  life,  and  not 
the  alternation  of  luxury  aud  coarseness,  that  used 
to  lead  men  from  drawing-rooms  to  the  prize- 
ring and  the  cock-pit.  In  good  times  of  Gothic 
art,  men  were  given  to  be  in  earnest;  for  good  or 
evil,  they  did  not  mince  matters  then.  People 
are  fond  of  voyaging,  and  exploring,  and  moun- 
tain-climbing now,  who,  a century  since,  would 
have  rather  climbed  the  hack-stairs  of  palaces, — 
they  are  more  manly,  aud  not  less  loyal  and  true. 
A thin-blooded  race  may  be  minute  and  careful, 
but  is  not  likely  to  be  very  original.  So  as  con- 
stitution is  an  element  in  originality.  It  is  well 
that  in  our  summer  tours  we  should  get  sky- 
ward sometimes,  and  take  pleasure  in  looking 
down  on  the  life  of  villages,  and  the  life  of  field 
and  forest  and  winding  river,  with  a dozen  counties 
lying  blue  in  the  distance — a healthier  blue  at 
most  times  than  that  into  which  people  pitch 
stones  at  Brighton, 

It  seems  likely  that  the  tendency  will  be  to 
form  a very  liberal  kind  of  what  one  must  call 
Italian  for  want  of  another  name,  out  of  the 
Classical  styles,  with  a tendency  towards  the 
Gothic  type ; and  in  a similar  way  the  various 
phases  of  Gothic  art  are  being  united  into  one 
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Btyle:  every  addition  from  tlie  source  of  our  own 
originality  will  bring  these  two  classes  nearer 
together;  but  if  we  are  to  make  any  progress 
towards  the  formation  of  a united  style,  the 
professor  of  architecture  must  not  confine  bis 
studies  to  the  works  of  any  particular  period.  We 
may  tolerate  in  the  well-intentioned  amateur  ideas 
that  are  less  the  result  of  narrow-mindedness  than 
of  narrowness  of  information ; but  the  architect 
who  neglects  to  study  any  of  the  styles  of  his 
predecessors  can  hardly  hope  to  produce  designs 
worthy'  of  the  praise  of  posterity. 

We  may  step  any  day  from  between  English 
hedge-rows  into  the  wreck  of  a Roman  city,  and 
ti'cad  amongst  the  confused  relics  of  a bygone 
time.  We  look  with  curiosity  now  on  the  ruined 
baths,  and  the  deeply  worn  steps  at  the  door  of 
tlie  market.  Will  any  age  ever  look  with  such 
interest  on  our  works  in  ruin,  waste  good  steel  in 
shovel  and  pickaxe,  and  give  up  to  excavation 
their  beans  and  barley  ? They  will  respect  our 
elassicality  and  antiquarianism,  as  we  do  all 
honest  learning;  but  in  those  far-off  times  when 
the  world  is  older,  and  wiser,  and  busier,  if  they 
are  to  trouble  their  heads  further  about  us,  we 
must,  besides  being  honest  and  learned,  be 
original. 


NORWICH  CASTLE  AND  CATHEDRAL. 

CoMJiEXTiRO  on  a paragraph  in  a recent  lec- 
ture on  the  " Restoration  of  Ancient  Buildings,” 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  Mr.  John 
Raymond  Ellis,  dating  from  the  Cathedral  Close, 
Norwich,  writes, — 

In  your  last  impression  I saw  a letter  from  Mr. 
Phipson,  supporting  Mr.  Street  in  his  views,  so 
far  as  regards  the  cathedral  (namely,  that  the 
walls  have  been  plastered  with  cement);  for  he 
says,  this  is  true  as  far  as  the  cathedral  is  con- 
cerned, but  with  regard  to  the  castle  it  is  entirely 
erroneous. 

lam  happy  to  say  that  Mr.  Phipson  has  fallen 
into  an  error  in  endeavouring  to  correct  Mr. 
Street.  All  the  restorations  to  the  cathedral 
which  have  been  carried  on  during  the  last  twenty 
years  have  been  effected  with  stone : quite  re- 
cently, three  sides  of  the  tower  have  been  under  ^ 
thorough  and  perfect  inspection;  and  where  the 
old  stone  was  good  and  sound,  it  was  left : where 
new  was  required  it  was  substituted,  exactly  of 
tbe  same  size,  form,  and  dimensions  as  the  old; 
and  the  annual  restorations  which  are  still  going 
on  are  executed  in  stone.  With  tbe  exception  of 
the  interior  of  the  tower  turrets,  and  the  partial 
stopping  of  the  stonework,  where  decayed  on  the 
south  side  of  tower  arcades,  and  the  circular  lights 
over  it,  which  were  executed  some  twenty-five 
years  ago  ; there  is  not,  I am  glad  to  say,  a yard 
superficial  of  cement  work  to  be  found  on  tbe 
external  surface  of  Norwich  cathedral;  and  I am 
informed,  on  good  authority,  that  the  parts  now 
partially  formed  with  cement  will  soon  be  taken 
down  and  restored  with  stone.  Tbe  south  transept 
and  turrets  of  the  tower  were  restored  some  thirty 
years  ago,  in  rubbed  and  fair-jointed  Bath  ashlar, 
which  certainly  has  an  unsatisfactory  appearance; 
but  still  it  is  stone,  and  not  cement;  and  I think 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  recent  external  re- 
storations have  been  carried  out  in  a very  careful 
manner,  especially  after  the  dilapidated  state  it 
had  been  allowed  to  assume;  for  "Britton”  says 
of  this  cathedral,  in  1812,  “ although  the  interior 
has  been  repeatedly  repaired  and  beautified,  as  is 
commonly'  termed  ; the  exterior  architecture  and 
masonry  have  been  much  neglected;  and  nearly 
the  whole  surface  displays  a ragged,  crumbled, 
and  decayed  appearance,  from  the  friable  and  loose 
quality  of  the  stone : its  surface  is  shivered  off  in 
many  places : nearly  all  the  mouldings  of  tbe 
arches,  with  the  string-courses,  capitals,  and 
bases,  have  lost  their  forms  and  features.” 

A quarter  of  a century  ago  and  the  present 
time  are  two  different  epochs  in  the  restoration 
of  Gothic  architecture ; but  the  architectural 
public  may  assure  themselves  that,  should  the 
De\n  and  Chapter  ever  allow  cement  to  be  used 
in  tbe  restorations  of  the  cathedral,  a tower 
almost  as  powerful  as  that  of  Babel  would  be 
raised  against  them. 

The  Castle  keep  was  restored  and  cased  with 
stone  from  1834  to  1838,  as  stated;  but  was  com- 
menced under  tbe  direction  of  Mr.  Prank  Stone, 
then  county  surveyor  of  Norfolk.  The  death  of 
this  gentleman  taking  place  before  the  works 
were  completed,  Mr.  Salvin  was  called  in  to  do  so, 
and  they  were  finished  under  bis  superintendence. 
An  excellent  drawing,  made  by  Mr.  J.  11.  Hake- 
will,  bearing  date,  I think,  1835,  shows  tbe  com- 
mencement of  the  casing  to  have  proceeded  about 
as  far  as  the  original  flint-faced  base  extended; 


and  I am  informed,  by  old  friends  to  the  building, 
that  it  is  a very  faithful  view  of  it.  I believe 
tbe  restoration  was  made  with  the  view  of  exactly 
following  out  the  features  in  tbe  old  building, 
which  certainly  was  in  a very  dilapidated  con- 
dition; but  the  unfortunate  part  of  it  was  that, 
instead  of  being  cased  with  rubble,  or  rag  ashlar, 
the  work  was  done  with  large  fair-faced  Bath 
stone  ashlars,  with  rubbed  joints  and  beds,  and 
the  whole  presented  an  even,  smooth  surface. 
Great  objections  were  made  to  it  at  tbe  time, 
when  the  whole  of  the  surface  w’as  covered  with 
false  joints,  sunk  into  the  stone  about  three- 
eighth.s  of  an  inch,  and  filled  in  with  black  mortar, 
so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  It  was  composed  of 
ashlarsaboutlSinches  by  19  inches, «S:c. : it  certainly 
has  not  a very  satisfactory  appearance;  but  that 
it  is  stone,  and  not  cement,  is  evident  to  any  one 
who  glances  at  it. 


EXCAVATIONS  AT  CYRENE. 

Lieut.  Smith  and  Lieut.  Porcher,  R.N.,  have 
been  engaged  for  some  months  utider  the  auspices 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  in  making  excavations  among 
the  ruins  of  Gyrene.  They  have  already  discovered 
maibles  of  value  and  antiquarian  interest,  which 
. have  arrived  at  Malta,  and  are  shortly  to  be  con- 
veyed home.  The  articles  consist  of  a colossal 
statue  of  ..Esculapius,  8 feet  high;  a Bacchus, 
6 feet  high ; a statue  of  a female,  between  4 feet 
and  5 feet  high ; a statuette  of  a female  strangling 
a lion,  supposed  to  be  of  Diana;  and  upwards  of 
twelve  heads  of  various  sizes;  amongst  them  one 
life-size  of  Minerva,  most  exquisitely  sculptured, 
and  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation : the  face 
is  of  a beautiful  contour,  without  a single  blemish  ; 
the  projecting  peak  of  the  helmet,  slightly  broken 
in  falling  oft’  its  original  pedestal,  having  pro- 
bably saved  it  from  injury.  With  the  exception 
of  Bacchus,  which  was  found  in  a temple  by  itself, 
all  these  remains  were  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  Temple  of  H'laculapius,  and  the  whole  of 
them  are  of  pure  white  marble.  The  statue  of 
^Esculapius  is  said,  by  persons  who  profess  a know- 
ledge of  such  matters,  to  be  in  the  best  style  of 
Greek  art  in  tbe  period  to  which  it  belongs. 

In  connection  with  this  notice  of  the  results  of 
Lieut.  Smith’s  operations  in  the  ancient  Cyrcnaica, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  learn  some- 
thing of  tlie  quarter  from  which  originated  the 
idea  of  searching  the  site  of  Cyrene  for  art 
treasures.  The  present  Earl  Somers,  before  he 
succeeded  to  the  peerage,  had  made  many  ex- 
tended journeys  in  the  classical  regions  of  the 
Levant ; and,  being  a very  able  artist,  his  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  remains  of  Greek  and 
Roman  times,  in  a fine-art  point  of  view',  rather 
than  in  a more  purely  antiquarian  spirit.  Each 
trip  made  by  him  added  a fresh  series  of  sketches 
and  paintings  to  his  fine  collection  of  original 
drawings,  many  of  which  were  finished  on  the 
spot  in  water  colouis.  In  the  course  of  one  of 
bis  early  journeys  among  the  celebrated  ruins  of 
Asia  Minor,  he  visited  Halicarnassus — the  Bood- 
roora  of  the  Turks, — observed  particularly  the 
sculptured  marbles  built  into  the  walls  of  the 
castle  there, — and  succeeded  in  carrying  away  a 
daguerreotype  of  one  which  formed  a prominent 
object  on  the  exterior  of  the  opposite  castle  of 
Stancho.  The  exhibition  by  him  of  this  to  Mr. 
Newton  and  other  officers  of  the  classical  depart- 
ment of  the  British  Museum,  and  his  general 
account  of  the  site  of  Halicarnassus,  formed  the 
germ  of  tbe  expedition  afterwards  undertaken 
with  so  much  success  by  Mr.  Newton.  It  was 
Lord  Somers’s  intention  to  follow  up  the  matter 
himself;  but,  owing  to  his  being  in  Parliament, 
he  had  not  the  necessary  leisure;  and  although 
he  went  so  far  as  to  procure  a firman  from  tbe 
Porte,  authorizing  him  to  dig  and  remove  stones 
at  Boodroom,  he  was  obliged  to  forego  the  work; 
which  was  then  prosecuted  by  Lord  Stratford, 
and  resulted  in  the  securing  of  the  first  series 
of  Boodroom  marbles  for  the  British  Museum. 
Among  the  places  which  Lord  Somers  had  marked 
down  as  most  likely  to  reward  exploration  was 
the  Cyrenaica  which  he  had  fully  made  up  his 
mind  to  examine  in  detail.  Being  at  Rome  three 
years  ago,  when  Mr.  Newton,  of  tbe  British 
Museum,  was  there;  he  communicated  to  that 
gentleman  the  opinion  he  bad  formed  of  the  art 
riches  concealed  at  Cyrene.  The  remarkable  dis- 
coveries recently  made  by  Lient.  Smith  in  Barca 
may  justly  be  considered  as  the  practical  carry- 
ing out  of  Lord  Somers’s  views  with  regard  to 
that  most  Interesting  territory. 

There  yet  retrains  one  other  portion  of  classical 
ground  which  Lord  Somers  has  pointed  out  as 
likely  to  repay  an  antiquarian  expedition,  by 


bringing  to  light  treasures  of  nuntlier  kind.  This 
is  ancient  Cilicia,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Asia 
Minor;  where,  in  travelling  in  the  fall  of  18 13,  he 
met  with  most  extensive  remains  of  the  early 
Christians.  Here  arc  to  be  found  vast  cemeteries 
filled  with  Christian  monuments,  containing  many 
curious  inscriptions,  and  numerous  churches  of  the 
earliest  centuries  of  our  era,  which  have  never 
been  investigated.  This  would  probably  be  found 
as  fruitful  a field  for  tbe  labours  of  the  Christian 
archreologist  as  Halicarnassus  and  Cyrene  have 
proved  in  respect  to  classical  art. 


OZONE. 

SCHORBEIN  has  been  industriously  following 
up  hU  researches  respecting  the  presence  of 
this  peculiar  and  most  important  agency  in  the 
atmosphere.  He  has  just  found  that\vhen  a strip 
of  paper,  moistened  with  a solution  of  pyrognllic 
acid,  is  introduced  into  an  atmosphere  containing 
ozone,  it  is  rapidly  darkened;  whilst,  if  no  ozone 
be  present,  the  paper  retains  its  original  whiteness. 
A test  of  this  body  ought  to  be  as  common  in  a 
house  as  a barometer.  The  test  recommended  by 
Dr.  Angus  Smith,  Miss  Nightingale,  and  others, 
as  wc  have  before  remarked,  is  the  alkalioo 
permanganates,  or  Condy’s  fluid,  which,  besides, 
is  itself  a vehicle  of  ozone;  and,  as  a free  contri- 
butor of  it,  is  ill  extensive  use  as  a sanitary  agency 
identical  in  its  nature  with  the  very  ozone  of  the 
atmosphere  itself  — the  great  scavenger  and 
cleanser  of  nature.  Ozone  is  almost  equivalent 
to  iiealth.  In  crowded  cities  or  unhealthy  neigh- 
bourhoods it  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  detected; 
whilst,  on  the  ocean,  the  sea  shore,  or  elevated 
open  tracts  of  country,  it  is  almost  invariably 
present  in  quantity.  The  first  outbreak  of  an 
epidemic  such  as  cholera  is  always  heralded  by  a 
rapid  decrease  of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere ; whilst 
its  re-appearance  is  almost  as  certain  a sign  of  the 
cessation  of  the  sickness.  Ozone  appears  to  be 
essentially  electrified  oxygen ; and  that,  in  truth, 
is  the  vital  air  which  we  breathe,  and  which  sus- 
tain.s  life  and  health.  Were  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  entirely  neutral,  or  unelectrified,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  could  sustain  life  or  constitute  vital  air 
at  all. 


THE  LABOUR  QUESTION. 

London. — The  reports  we  receive  are  conflict- 
ing, and  we  prefer  silence  to  error.  Tins  much  is 
certain,  tliat  the  number  of  firms  who  have  de- 
termined on  paying  by  the  hour  is  increasing,  mid 
several  inform  us  that  their  men  are  well  satisfied. 
One  large  builder  writes  us  as  follows  ; — " As 
far  as  I am  concerned  my  men  have  all  agreed 
to  the  change  with  the  e.xception  of  some 
plumbers  and  foundrymeu.  The  latter  were  nn- 
auimous  in  favour  of  the  alteration,  and  took 
part  with  the  other  men  in  deciding  the  time  (one 
o’clock)  they  should  leave  oft’  on  Saturday;  but 
were  withdrawn  by  the  society  at  tbe  last  moment. 
The  delagates  sent  here  said  they  could  not  un- 
derstand why  masters  should  off'er  such  an  ad- 
vantage to  tbe  men  without  some  sinister  motive 
lurking  behind ! ” 

Stockport. — The  disagreement  which,  for  se- 
veral weeks  past,  has  existed  between  the  master 
and  operative  joiners,  in  the  shape  of  a strike  and 
lock-out,  has  been  considerably  modified,  if  not 
altogether  settled.  A general  meeting  of  members 
of  tbe  society  was  held;  when  the  advice  of  the 
magistrates — to  settle  things  amicably — was  acted 
upon,  and  all  grievances  were  set  aside;  the  men 
consenting  to  return  to  their  work.  This  was  in- 
timated to  the  magistrates,  accompanied  by  an 
application  from  Mr.  Howard,  solicitor,  on  behalf 
of  the  Messrs.  Longson,  to  withdraw  the  prosecu- 
tions for  intimidation. 

Chester. — The  principal  employers  in  Chester 
have  issued  a statement,  in  which  they  say, — 

" The  masons  arc  still  on  strike  for  the  terms  they 
turned  out  for  on  the  Ist  of  April,  which  were  28!i.  per 
week  for  the  nine  summer  months,  and  263.  per  week  for 
the  three  winter  months;  and  a turther  curtailment  in 
the  hours  of  labour ; the  offer  made  them  being  27s.  per 
week  for  the  summer  months,  and  25s.  per  week  for  the 
winter  months,  the  hours  of  labour  to  remain  as  they 
were : upon  these  terms  wc  have  obtained  men  to  supjdy 
the  place  of  the  turn-outs  that  left  us  then.  With  the 
exception  of  the  work  at  St.  John’s  Church,  which  has 
been  kept  standing,  we  have  all  been  able  to  cany  on  our 
works  better  without  the  class  of  men  we  had  before  the 
turn-out  than  with  them,  as  at  that  time  we  had  in  our 
employ  men  who  were  tramps,  temporarily  located  in  the 
city,  and  who  sowed  the  seed  of  discord  amongst  those 
wlio  were  working  for  us.  The  workmen  who  were 
settled  in  the  city,  being  perfectly  satisfied  wiih  their 
employers,  refused  to  accede  to  the  unreasonable  de- 
mands  of  these  men  and  to  turn  out,  and  they  have 
remained  at  their  work  ever  since ; and  we  are  only  glad 
that  the  city  has  been  siftea  of  the  unionists,  who  neither 
benefit  themselves  nor  their  masters,” 
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lUILWAY  BEIUaES. 

The  following  evidence  has  been  given  by 
Mr.  T.  Hawksley,  C.E.j  with  reference  to  the 
recent  fall  of  a railway  bi'idge  at  Wootton,  on 
the  London  and  North-Western  Railway,  The 
casualty,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  unhap- 
pily attended  with  the  death  of  two  men.  Mr. 
Hawksley  said : — “ The  cause  of  the  accident, 
in  my  opinion,  was  not  from  any  defect  in  the 
trussing  of  the  bridge,  but  from  defects  in  three 
of  the  transverse  iron  girders,  particularly  in 
the  one  which  had  been  fractured.  There  were 
two  fractures  in  that  girder,  one  of  which  had 
been  attempted  to  be  sliced,  by  putting  angle 
irons  on  the  sides.  I apprehended  at  the  time 
of  that  repair  there  was  no  other  observable 
fracture;  but  there  is  now,  and  has  been  ob- 
servable for  some  time,  a fracture  a distance  of 
15  j inches  from  the  original  fracture  : the  second 
fracture  has  taken  place  through  a bolt-hole, 
which  had  been  drilled  to  secure  the  angle 
iron.  Another  of  the  girders  is  affected  by  a 
blow-hole  in  the  interior  of  the  metal,  caused  by 
the  confinement  of  air  in  the  cast.  A third  is 
similarly  affected.  The  cause  of  the  accident  1 
believe  to  he  this: — The  engine,  being  a very 
heavy  one,  came  upon  the  bridge  so  that  its  whole 
weight  was,  as  nearly  as  possible,  sustained  by 
two  of  the  girders  which  would  represent  a 
strength  of  about  fifty-two  tons,  or  not  quite 
double  the  weight  of  the  engine ; as  a general 
rule  the  strength  of  a bridge  should  be  four  or 
five  times  greater  than  the  extreme  weight  to 
come  upon  it : at  the  time  the  bridge  was  erected 
I believe  its  strength  was  calculated  in  that  man- 
ner, and  that  it  would  have  borne  four  or  five 
times  the  weight  then  required  to  be  put  upon  it. 
Since  then  circumstances  have  very  much  altered. 
Twenty  years  ago  engines  did  not  weigh  more 
than  eighteen  or  twenty  tons,  whereas  now  they 
run  engines  of  thirty  tons  weight,  and  upwards,  I 
believe.” 

The  inquest  has  terminated  in  a verdict  ascrib- 
ing the  accident  to  the  insnfficiency  of  the  bridge, 
which  had  h.ad  a crack  in  the  second  girder  long 
enough  to  allow  of  its  detection.  They  do  not 
assert  that  the  omission  to  detect  this  flaw 
amounted  to  criminal  neglect,  but  they  find  that 
Elliott  Sewell,  the  inspector  of  permanent  way, 
bad  not  satisfactorily  performed  his  duty.  Captain 
Tyler,  the  Government  inspector,  who  was  ex- 
amined, said  that  railway  companies  were  getting 
into  the  habit  of  putting  more  traffic  on  their 
lines  than  they  were  originally  constructed  to 
bear. 


MONUMENTAL. 

Mr.  Loxigh's  Monument  to  George  Stephen- 
son.— Newcastle  will  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  statue  of  George  Stephenson,  which  Mr.  Lough 
has  just  nowcomplctcd,  ready  for  casting,  as  part  of 
the  monument  which  is  to  be  erected  to  him.  The 
figure,  11  feet  high,  staniis  beautifully,  full  of  life 
and  mind.  Enveloped  in  bis  plaid,  great  breadth 
has  been  obtained  without  sacrifice  of  truthful 
representation.  We  sincerely  congratulate  Mr. 
Lough  on  his  achievement.  The  whole  monument 
will  be  about  30  feet  in  height.  At  the  foot  of 
the  pedestal,  as  our  readers  know,  are  sitting 
figures  typifying  the  pitman,  the  blacksmith,  the 
working  engineer,  and  the  plate-layer.  We  shall 
hope  to  see  the  whole,  complete,  set  up  in  the 
approaching  International  Exhibition,  before  it 
goes  to  Newcastle.  We  are  glad  to  hear,  and 
many  of  our  readers  will  be  so  too,  that  Mr. 
Lough’s  noble  group,  Nilo,— his  first  work,  the 
ground-stone  of  his  fortune,  laid  amidst  struggle 
and  privation, — is  at  last  to  have  the  permanence 
of  bronze.  It  is  to  be  cast  immediately. 

The  Hooper  Monument. — Tenders  for  executing 
the  designs  of  the  architects,  Messrs.  Medlaud  & 
Maberly,  privately  invited  from  several  builders, 
have  been  opened.  We  understand  that,  before 
either  of  the  tenders  was  opened,  it  was  resolved 
that,  as  the  builders  communicated  with  were  per- 
sons of  respectability,  who  might  be  relied  upon  to 
erect  the  monument  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
the  lowest  tender  should  be  accepted.  This  hap- 
pened to  be  that  of  Mr.  Oliver  Estcourt,  at  275Z,, 
which  was,  therefore,  accepted.  The  highest  tender 
exceeded  that  of  Mr.  Estcourt  by  25Z.  only. 

The  Montgomery  Monument,  SkeJJield. — This 
long-delayed  monument  to  the  memory  of  James 
Montgomery  is  at  last  on  the  eve  of  completion. 
It  was  intended  that  it  should  be  inaugurated  on 
the  30th  of  April,  the  anniversary  of  the  poet’s 
death;  but  some  difficulty  in  procuring  the  neces- 
sary materials  for  the  pedestal  has  caused  delay 
until  this  time.  This  week,  however,  Mr.  Edwin 


Smith  has  completed  the  building  of  the  base  and 
the  erection  of  the  pedestal.  Within  a few  days 
the  statue  will  be  received  from  the  works  of  the 
Coalbrookdale  Company,  where  it  has  been  cast  in 
bronze,  and  will  be  raised  to  its  position.  Tbe 
statue  will  stand,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Rell, 
facing  tbe  soutb-west,  witb  its  back  to  the  tower 
of  the  cemetery  church. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

"Exeter. — Tbe  foundation-stone  of  a new  cbapel- 
of-ease  to  the  parish  of  Heavitree,  Exeter,  was  laid 
on  Wednesday,  June  2Gtb,  by  Lord  Poltiraoro, 
who  has  presented  tbe  site  for  the  chapel  and 
burial-ground.  The  assembly  was  addressed  by 
the  Rev.  Canon  Woollcombe,  vicar  of  Heavitree. 
Tbe  chapel  is  close  to  the  hamlet  of  Whipton,ancl 
is  to  consist  of  nave,  49  feet  6 inches  by  21  feet; 
chancel,  16  feet  by  16  feet;  transept,  vestry,  and 
porch.  It  is  to  be  of  Early  Decorated  architec- 
ture, the  facing  of  Killerton  stone,  and  Bath  stone 
dressings.  The  cost  will  he  about  1,300Z.,  and 
accommodation  for  200  persons.  Tbe  builder  is 
Mr.  Kenshole,  of  Heavitree;  and  the  architect 
Mr.  Edward  Ashworth,  who  has  recently  designed 
a reredos  for  the  parish  church  of  Heavitree,  of 
Perpendicular  work,  at  a cost  of  about  70Z. 

Burlington. — Mr.  Scott,  architect,  who  had 
been  requested  to  survey  and  report  upon  tbe  con- 
dition of  the  old  church  of  St.  Cutlibert’s,  Dar- 
lington, gives  it  as  bis  opinion  that  the  edifice  is 
in  a most  dangerous  coudition.  The  church,  which 
he  characterizes  as  being  “one  almost  perfect  and 
uniform  in  its  design,  as  well  as  one  of  tbe  hand- 
somest in  the  north  of  England,”  was  built  in  the 
twelfth  century  by  the  celebrated  Bishop  I’udsey, 
during  tbe  transition  period  of  architecture  from 
tbe  Romanesque  to  the  Pointed  style.  Mr.  Scott 
makes  various  suggestions  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
restoration,  and  sets  down  the  total  cost  at  6,100^ 

Barham. — The  Primitive  Methodist  Jubilee 
Chapel  has  been  opened.  The  building  is  situate 
on  the  North-road.  It  is  in  the  Geometric  period 
of  Gothic  architecture,  and  is  estimated  to  hold 
about  600  persons.  The  principal  feature  in  the 
front  elevation  is  a large  four-light  window,  with 
tracery,  moulded  jambs,  &o.  On  each  side  of  tbe 
central  window  is  placed  a single-light  window 
with  tracery.  The  whole  of  the  glass  is  of  extra 
thickness,  and  ground,  so  as  to  prevent  the  neces- 
sity of  using  sun-blinds.  The  carved  cuspings  of 
the  large  window  were  done  by  Mr.  Beall,  of  New- 
castle. There  are  two  entrances  to  the  chapel, 
which  have  square-headed  doors,  with  pierced  tym- 
panums below  pointed  arche.s.  The  interior  wood- 
work is  of  Petersburgh  and  pitch  pine  wrought, 
stained  in  tints,  and  varnished.  Instead  of  tbe 
usual  pulpit  there  is  a platform,  the  front  of  which 
is  ornamented  with  trefoil  and  circular-headed 
cusped  panels,  and  hung  with  drapery  behind. 
The  lighting  of  the  chapel  is  by  a star-light  of 
fifty-oue  jets,  suspended  from  the  ceiling,  and 
also  acting  as  a ventilator.  There  is  a vestry 
attached  to  the  chapel,  which  may  be  used  for  class 
and  similar  meetings.  On  three  sides  of  the  chapel 
there  are  galleries,  supported  by  cast-iron  columns, 
which  are  also  made  available  for  the  purposes  of 
ventilation.  Foundations  for  the  building  bad  to 
be  dug  1-1  feet  below  tbe  floor,  and  filled  in  witb 
concrete.  The  architect  was  Mr.  G.  Kyle,  of 
Durham ; contractor  for  masonry,  Mr.  T.  Punshon ; 
joiner  work,  Messrs.  Bridges  & Cockburn,  Hartle- 
pool ; plumber,  Mr.  Laidler  j plasterer,  Mr.  Pear- 
son; glazier,  Mr.  Housemann,  Spennymoor;  slater, 
Mr.  Rule;  smith,  Mr.  W.  Howison. 

Witton  Gilbert. — The  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  Methodist  chapel  has  been  laid  in  this 
village.  The  site  is  central.  Accommodation 
is  provided  for  about  200  persons,  in  addition  to  a 
class-room,  &c.  The  style  is  Early  Pointed.  The 
interior  will  he  fitted  up  with  open  seats,  of 
Petersburg  deal,  stained  and  varnished.  The  de- 
sign is  by  Mr.  G.  Kyle,  of  Durham,  architect ; and 
the  contract  is  taken  by  Mr.  T.  Smith,  of  Spenny- 
moor. 

Jarroio. — The  foundation-stone  of  a Methodist 
chapel  has  been  laid  at  Jarrow.  The  chapel, 
when  completed,  will  accommodate  about  300 
persons  on  tbe  ground-floor,  where  there  will 
also  be  a minister’s  vestry  and  class-room  at  each 
side  of  the  entrance  lobby.  The  design  is  of 
Italian  character,  and  will  he  executed  with  pressed 
bricks  to  the  walling,  and  moulded  brick  cornices, 
stringcourses,  &c.  The  interior  will  be  fitted  up 
with  open  benches  of  stained  and  varnished  deni, 
arranged  so  as  to  rise  by  steps  from  the  level  of 
the  preacher’s  platform.  The  chapel  has  been  de- 
signed by'  Mr.  G.  Kyle,  of  Durham,  architect  j and 
the  contractor  for  the  works  is  Mr,  W.  Prior,  of 
Shields. 


SoutJt  Shields. — Mr.  J.  Elliott,  of  North  Shields, 
tbe  contractor  for  erecting  the  church  near  the 
Tyue  Docks,  South  Shields,  has  commenced  with 
the  foundafciou.  The  church  is  to  he  erected  near 
the  main  entrance  to  the  dock.  The  contract  is 
about  4',000^. 

Sunderland. — The  foundation-stone  of  a Jewish 
synagogue  has  been  laid  here.  The  building  will 
have  a classic  front,  and  be  built  of  brick,  with 
stone  dressings.  It  will  be  25  feet  high,  42  feet 
long,  and  36  feet  wide.  It  will  seat  120  males  in 
the  body  of  the  building,  and  70  females  in  the 
gallery,  where  they  will  be  screened  from  observa- 
tion, as  is  the  custom  in  such  places  of  worship, 
by  a metallic  screen.  At  the  east  end  of  tbe 
building  tbe  ark  will  be  placed;  Corinthian  pillars, 
in  Caen  stone,  being  the  ornamentation  of  it.  In 
front  of  it  will  be  placed  tbe  altar,  and  then  the 
warden’s  pew.  From  the  vestibule  two  folding 
door.s  will  load  to  the  two  aisles  in  the  body  of  the 
building.  Mr.  Tillman  is  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
T.  Younger,  junior,  has  obtained  the  building 
contract. 

St.  Andrews. — St.  Salvator’s  Church,  St.  An- 
drews, is  about  to  undergo  a renovation,  internally 
and  e.xternally,  according  to  plans  prepared  by  Mr. 
Matheson,  of  Her  Majesty’s  Board  of  Works.  The 
contracts  have  just  been  settled;  tbe  cost  in  tbe 
meantime  being  1,019Z.  Messrs.  Kidd  & Son,  of 
Dundee,  are  the  joiners;  and  Mr.  .Tobu  M'lutosb, 
of  St.  Andrews,  is  the  builder  employed. 

Ballymoie  {Ireland),  — The  Sligo  Champion 
reports  the  progress  made  with  a new  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  here,  in  the  form  of  a letter  from 
the  architect,  Mr.  G.  Goldie,  to  tbe  parish  priest. 
“Tbe  first  division  of  the  contract,”  be  says,  “is 
now  approaching  completion.  It  was  to  include  ex- 
cavation, masonry,  and  cut-stone  work,  and  to  cost 
1,515^.  To  this  amount  is  added  stone  arches  for 
lOOf.,  and  a portion  of  the  tower  for  260^.,  making 
in  all  1,875/.  Of  this  Mr.  Barker  (the  contractor) 
has  drawn  1,683/.  lOs.,  leaving  a balance  of 
191/.  10s.  to  complete  the  arches,  clerestory,  west 
rose  window,  aud  chancel  window  and  arch.  But 
to  this  b.alance  may  be  added  tbe  value  of  the 
roof  to  sacristy,  and  porch,  slates,  lime,  sand 
barging,  &c.,  on  the  ground,  which  may  be  esti- 
mated at  50/.,  and  which  belong  to  the  second 
portion  of  the  contract,  so  that  you  have  a sum, 
or  au  equivalent,  for  241/.  lOs.  to  complete  the 
first  portion  of  contract,  the  value  of  which  is 
about  199/.  The  important  point  now  to  be  de- 
i cided,  and  that  as  speedy  as  possible,  is  that  of 
carrying  on  tbe  second  portion  of  the  contract, 
namely,  roofing  and  slating,  to  which  was  appor- 
tioned the  sum  of  868/.  Your  present  chapel  is 
ill  a dangerous  aud  unfit  state  for  divine  worship. 
The  M’alls  of  the  new  chui’ch,  if  left  exposed  for 
the  winter,  will  be  sure  to  sufler  from  wet  and 
wind.” 

Jersey. — The  English  Congregational  Chapel 
here  will  soon  be  opened.  The  entire  cost  is 
1,800/.,  including  architect’s  fees,  gas,  warming, 
&c.  The  cost  of  the  laud  was  580/.  They  intend 
to  raise  300/.  for  part  purchase  of  the  land, 
leaving  a ground-rent  of  15/.  per  annum. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

BudUy. — New  schools  have  been  erected  by 
Mr.  Cochrane,  at  Holly  Hall,  about  a mile  from 
his  ironworks  at  Woodside.  The  buildings  are  of 
red  brick,  with  stone  window  and  other  dressings, 
and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  red  and  blue  tiles, 
A clock-aud-bell-turreb  rises  to  the  height  of 
60  feet.  The  boys’  and  girls’  schools  are  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  and  are  each  4-6  feet  by 
18  feet.  They  may  be  thrown  together;  and 
opposite  the  girls’  school  aud  in  the  centre  of  the 
boys’  an  apse  projects,  containing  a communion- 
rail,  table,  &c. ; so  that  the  building  may  be  used 
for  Divine  service ; tbe  apse  forming  a small 
chancel,  the  two  parts  of  the  boys’  school  tran- 
septs, and  the  girls’  school  the  nave.  An  infants’ 
school,  35  feet  by  18  feet,  is  at  right  angles  to  that 
of  the  girb’;  and  two  class-rooms  are  provided  by 
the  boys  and  girls  respectively.  The  play-grounds 
are  extensive ; and,  as  the  ground  falls  consider- 
ably in.  that  direction,  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
the  circumstance  to  erect  cloisters  in  which  the 
children  may  play  in  wet  weather.  Houses  are 
provided  for  the  master  and  mistresses  at  oppo- 
site augles  of  the  building;  and  each  has  a bay 
window  in  front.  The  interior  height  to  the 
spring  of  the  roof  is  1-1  feet,  and  32  feet  to  the 
top;  the  roof  being  open  and  of  stained  wood. 
The  building  has  cost  2,500/.,  exclusive  of  the 
land.  Mr.  Bidlake,  of  Wolverhampton,  was  the 
architect;  and  Messrs.  Elliott  & Lovatt,  the 
builders.  Mr.  Evans,  of  Handsworth,  provided  tbe 
clock  J aud  Messrs.  Hill  & Smith,  of  Woodside, 
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ranuufactured  tbe  iron  railings,  from  tbe  design  of 
the  architect. 

llalhon. — The  foundation-stone  of  new  schools 
for  this  parish  has  been  laid.  Mr.  W.  .T.  Hopkins, 
of  Worcester,  is  the  architect;  and  Mr.  P.  Alder, 
of  West  Malvern,  the  builder. 

IveiL'haven  (near  ^dhiburgh). — The  foundation- 
stone  of  new  parish  schools  at  Newhaven  has  been 
laid.  The  erection  of  these  schools,  the  estimated 
expense  of  which  is  1,100^.,  has  been  promoted 
by  persons  belonging  to  all  the  religions  denomi- 
nations in  the  district.  The  architect  of  the 
building  is  Mr.  John  Lessels,  of  Edinburgh  j and 
the  contractors  for  the  works  are  Mr.  J.  Bisaefand 
Mr.  J.  Gilfillan,  also  of  Edinburgh. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Wcstfelton  Church, — A mosaic  lancet  window, 
about  9 feet  high,  with  two  lights,  has  been 
fixed  in  the  nave  of  this  church  by  Messrs.  David 
Evans  & Sous,  of  Shrewsbury.  It  is  erected  at  the 
e.xpensc  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon,  of  the  Prado, 
in  memory  of  her  two  sons.  Each  opening  has 
two  nicdallious.  Those  on  the  right  represent 
Daniel  in  the  lions’  den.  The  figure  of  Daniel  is 
from  Westall’s  picture.  The  medallions  in  the 
left  compartment  are  illustrative  of  tbe  Babylonian 
captivity.  In  the  apex  of  the  window,  on  scrolls, 
are  the  passages  : — “Behold  thy  salvation 
cometh and  “ He  will  swallow  up  death  in 
victory.” 

Glasgow  Cathedral.  — Other  three  stained 
windows  have  arrived  at  the  cathedral,  from 
Munich.  The  donors  are  Lady  Montague,  Mr. 
Middleton,  of  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  Graham  Som 
merville.  The  window  of  the  last-named  will  he 
placed  on  the  left  side  of  the  church,  and  the  other 
two  in  the  north  aisleof  the  nave.  Mr.  Mathiesoii, 
of  the  Board  of  Works,  was  to  inspect  them  prc' 
viously  to  their  being  put  in  their  places. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Idedford.  — The  Three  Counties  Asylum  is 
erected  on  a site  in  the  parish  of  Stotfold,  aud 
stands  nearly  north  and  south.  The  south  and 
priucipal  front,  says  the  .Rerf/brrf  Times,  consists  of 
a large  centre  building,  covered  with  the  clock 
tower,  and  containing  the  superintendent’s  resi- 
dence, with  private  entrance;  committee-room, 
clerk’s  room,  and  waiting-room,  together  with 
store-room  ; surgery,  and  ap.artments  for  matron ; 
and  two  long  wings,  for  the  most  part  three 
stories  in  height.  These  are  severally  devoted  to 
the  patients ; the  males  being  located  in  the  west 
wing,  and  the  females  in  the  east  wing.  These 
wings  contain  corridors  communicating  with  large 
rooms,  which,  on  the  ground  floor,  form  the  day- 
rooms  for  the  patients.  On  the  first  aud  second 
fl^oors  the  large  rooms  and  corridors  form  the 
dormitories,  out  of  which  open  smaller  rooms,  con- 
taining three  or  four  beds  a-piece  ; and  also  single 
sleeping-rooms,  every  patient  having  a separate 
bed.  The  corridors  and  large  rooms  have  all  open 
fireplaces,  To  the  several  wards  are  appended 
sculleries,  lavatories,  bath-rooms,  waterclosets, 
&c.  The  infirmaries  are  placed  near  the  centre 
of  the  building.  The  north  side  contains  the 
kitchen,  larder,  and  store-rooms,  beer-cellar, 
dair}',  bakehouse,  coal-cellars,  &c. ; and  over  the 
kitchen  is  the  chapel,  which  is  constructed  to  hold 
400  persons.  Three  covered  passages  connect  this 
building  with  the  main  building  of  the  asylum. 
The  water-towers  rise  to  the  height  of  48  feet,  and 
near  to  the  top  of  each  is  a large  tank,  holding 
10,000  gallons  of  water.  There  is  also  in  each 
tower  a smaller  tank,  which  is  supplied  with  hot 
water  from  boilers,  erected  in  the  basement  of 
the  towers : from  these  four  tanks  the  general 
distribution  of  hot  and  cold  water  throughout  tbe 
asylum  is  made; ‘and  fire-mains  are  placed  in 
dilferent  parts  of  the  building,  from  which,  by  the 
addition  of  hose,  cold  water  can,  by  pressure,  be 
thrown  over  any  part  of  the  asylum.  Beyond  the 
water-towers,  on  the  male  side,  is  an  irregular 
wing,  containing  the  tailor’s,  shoemaker’s,  and 
carpenter’s  shops;  and  behind  which  are  the  brew- 
house,  malt-stores,  plumber’s,  aud  smith’s  shops, 
with  a forge,  and  various  offices.  On  the  female 
side  the  corresponding  wing  contains  the  laundry, 
washhouses,  &c.  There  are  also  farm  buildings, 
with  suitable  yards,  and  a gashouse,  &c.  The  build- 
ings are  all  of  white  brick,  having  a line  of  red 
brick  in  the  cornices  and  chimneys,  with  stone 
mullions  to  the  windows.  The  total  cost  of  tbe 
new  asylum,  including  land,  outbuildings,  aud 
contingent  expenses,  has  been  114, 831^,  63.  Id. 

Littlehampton, — Mr.E.  Cornej’s  tender  for  the 
first  portion  of  the  outer  harbour  extension 
works  for  880?,  has  been  accepted;  the  harbour- 


master’s estimate  being  850?. ; and  the  other 
tenders,  viz,,  Butt’s,  909?. ; and  Bushhy’s,  1,165?. 

Hanbury. — Tbe  following  tenders  for  building 
a police-station,  in  Ncwlaiid,  Banbury,  have  been 
sent  ill : — 

Jones  ,£'2,4/3  10  0 

Claridgre  & Sou 2,100  0 0 

Orcliard 2,147  0 0 

J.&T.  Davis 1.999  0 0 

Kimberley 1,910  0 0 

Mr.  Kimberley’s  tender  was  accepted. 

Afa?rer». — The  following  were  the  tenders  for 
the  erection  of  public  offices  for  the  Malvern  Im- 
provement Commissioners.  Mr.  James  Shipway, 
Great  Malvern,  architect : — 

Holt  10  0 

Wdson 1,615  0 0 

Smart  (accepted; 1,589  10  0 

Cardiff. — Tbe  new  Cmmty  Lunatic  Asylum  may 
now  be  said  to  he  commenced ; by  the  architect, 
Mr.  Bell,  of  London;  Mr.  Cliittendon,  of  Cardiff, 
clerk  of  the  works;  and  Messrs.  Barnsley,  of 
Birmingham,  the  contractors,  staking  out  the 
ground  for  tbe  various  buildings.  The  contract 
is  to  be  completed  in  something  under  eighteen 
months,  arid  the  entire  cost  of  the  buildings  will 
be  between  22,000?.  and  23,000?.  A correspondent 
of  the  Cardiff  Guardian  asks  “ how  it  is  that  the 
local  contractors  are  beaten  out  of  the  field;  for, 
while  Messrs.  Barnsley  have  built  the  Swansea 
Gaol  and  Howell’s  Schools  at  Llandaff,  Mr.  Wuhb, 
of  Cardiff,  and  formerly  of  Birmingham,  has  built 
the  gaol  at  Cardiff,  tbe  Militia  Stores,  the  Police- 
station  at  Llandafi',  and  is  now  erecting  the  public 
Baths  aud  Washhouses,  besides  other  important 
private  buildings  in  the  town,”  The  site  selected 
is  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the  town  of 
Bridgend,  on  the  road  to  Court  Coleman,  on 
elevated  ground.  The  buildings  will  he  of  the 
native  stone. 

Brecon. — Various  public  improvements  are 
being  effected  at  Brecon,  according  to  the  Here- 
ford Times.  Turkish  baths  have  been  erected  at 
Mount  Pleasant.  They  were  fitted  up  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Allen,  of  Westminster,  Turkish  bath 
builder.  The  old  Priory  Church  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  builders,  Messrs.  James  & Price,  of 
Cardiff;  who,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Scott, 
architect,  are  proceeding  with  the  restorations;  a 
good  many  men  being  employed  on  the  works. 
There  has  been  discovered,  close  to  the  Honddu 
bridge,  at  Priory  Groves,  a spring  of  saline  or 
chalybeate  water.  The  proprietor,  Mr.  Thomas 
Davies,  who  occupies  the  Forge  Villa,  discovered 
last  year  the  springs,  and  got  them  analysed  by  a 
medical  gentleman,  who  pronounced  them  equal 
to  the  continental  mineral  springs  of  Karlsbad  and 
Kissengen,  Mr.  Davies  has  erected  a pump-room, 
bath,  and  other  conveniences,  adjoining  the  well, 
which  have  just  been  thrown  open  to  the  public. 
The  College  buildings  are  just  being  commenced 
at  Brecon,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Pritchard 
& Seddou,  of  London,  architects,  by  Messrs. 
Williams  & Sons,  builders,  Brecon.  The  Head 
Master  of  Christ  College  School  is  soliciting  addi- 
tional subscriptions  towards  restoring  the  Church 
of  Christ  College,  which  adjoins  the  proposed  new 
buildings.  He  has  received  the  promise  of  several 
hundred  pounds.  Messrs.  Griffiths  & Sons,  con- 
tractors, are  at  work  with  a stall’  of  men  at  the 
new  Government  Rifle  Range,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Beacons,  erecting  accommodation  for  sixty  men  as 
a commencement;  and  they  have  received  further 
orders  for  laying  out  a new  1,000  yards  range  with 
proper  drainage,  a bridge  over  the  gully  or  ravine, 
(fee.  The  contractors  are  under  orders  to  finish 
the  huts  by  the  30th  of  this  month.  The  building 
is  of  stone  walls,  with  timber  aud  slated  roof,  and 
is  to  he  finished  in  a very  substantial  manner.  Two 
parish  churches  are  about  to  he  opened  by  the 
Bishop  of  St.  David’s — the  one  at  Merthyr-Cynog, 
nine  miles  from  Brecon,  and  which  has  been  restored 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  Buckeridge,  archi- 
tect, Oxford,  by  Mr.  David  Prosser,  builder;  aud 
the  other  at  Aberyskir,  near  Brecon,  which  is 
nearly  all  rebuilt,  under  the  direction  of  the  same 
architect,  and  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Griffiths  & 
Sou,  builders,  Brecon.  There  are  new  schools 
being  built  at  Talybont  and  Llanspyddyd,  near 
this  town.  Tbe  different  railways  in  progress  will 
have  stations  at  Brecon. 

Birmingham.  — The  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers have  asked  the  mayor  to  call  a meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  an  Exchange  In  Bir- 
mingham, The  only  subject  for  surprise  is  that 
it  has  not  been  done  before. 

Tynemouth. — Mr.  Joseph  Elliott,  builder,  North 
Shields,  it  is  understood,  has  entered  into  contracts 
to  erect  a large  number  of  workmen’s  cottages  at 
the  Tyne  Dock,  for  the  North-Eastern  Railway 
Company. 

Bdinhurgh. — The  rumours  which  excited  atten- 


tion here  lately  regarding  some  alteration  of 
intention  as  to  the  new  Post-office,  may  be 
considered,  says  the  Scotsman,  as  having  been  a 
“false  alarm;”  Mr.  Matheson’s  plan  having  been 
finally  approved  aud  signed  by  the  Chief  Commie- 
sioner.  “ There  had  at  one  time,”  continues  our 
authority,  “been,  as  was  previously  known,  some 
hesitation  between  Mr.  Matheson’s  plans  and  those 
of  a London  architect;  but  Professor  Cockerell 
and  Mr.  Pennethorne  having  been  consulted,  their 
approval  was  given  to  the  designs  of  Mr.  Mathe- 
son.  The  question  formerly  causing  the  delays 
would  appear  to  have  been  one  of  architectural 
taste;  hut  latterly  the  acceptance  of  Mr.  Matheson’s 
plans  seems  to  have  been  a settled  matter,  and 
nothing  to  have  been  in  the  way  hut  the  consi- 
deration of  some  quite  trifling  changes  and  com- 
pliance with  the  necessary  forms.” 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  LONDON  STREEL'S. 

SiE, — As  you  are  an  able  advocate  of  all  im- 
provements in  the  streets  of  London,  you  niuy 
agree  with  me  that  the  three  following  are 
amongst  the  most  deserving  of  the  public 
notice  ; — 

The  first  is  the  continuing  of  Marlborough-street 
through  Noel-street  and  Hollou-strcet  to  Dean- 
street. 

The  second  is  opening  that  fine  wide  street. 
Broad-street,  Golden-square,  both  east  and  west. 

The  third,  and  not  least,  is  the  continuing  Old- 
street  to  Totteuham-court-road,  or  perhaps  Gray’s- 
Inii-lane  at  present,  through  the  grounds  of  the  old 
monastery  called  Sutton’s  Hospital,  and  better 
known  as  the  Charter  House,  'ibis  Cluirter 
House,  by  the  way,  is  a disgrace  to  the  age.  It  is 
as  much  a monastery  as  ever  in  spirit,  and  wants 
the  I'ght.  A,  B.  C. 


THE  ACOUSTIC  PROPERTIES  OF  ROOMS. 

If  I am  not  trespassing  too  much  upon  the 
space  you  may  have  to  spare  in  the  columns  of 
your  excellent  publication,  I would  wish  room  for 
a few  remarks  upon  a subject  which  nearly  all  of 
US  must  admit  is  of  the  first  importance  as  regards 
our  edification  and  pleasure;  namely,  the  difficulty 
we  experience  in  hearing  clearly  and  correctly 
public  speakers,  preachers,  and  singers,  in  most  of 
our  churches;  and  particularly  in  our  great  public 
buildings,  especially  in  some  parts  of  the  buildings. 
'Ibis  does  not  rise  so  much  from  the  deficiency  of 
the  speaker  or  singer  as  from  the  peculiar  size, 
dimensions,  or  proportions  of  the  huildings. 
Several  instances  of  this  difficulty  of  hearing 
occur  in  such  huildings  as  the  noble  room  in  the 
Leeds  Town-hall ; the  large  I’oom  of  the  Black- 
burn Town-hall ; and  even  the  mugniftecut  St. 
George’s  Hall,  in  Liverpool,  is  not  free  from  this 
great  defect.  These  buildings  are  splendid  speci- 
I mens  of  architectural  skill  as  regards  size,  form, 

! and  general  character;  but,  as  regards  the  facility 
(for  hearing,  sadly  defective;  and,  though  several 
! remedies  have  been  tried,  and  are  being  tried,  at 
the  present  moment,  I think  none  has  been  found 
to  remedy  the  evil  complained  of, 

I think  it  must  he  admitted  that  sound,  having 
its  laws,  is  afi’ected  by  the  proportions  of  the  room 
wherein  it  is  emitted ; consequently,  a building  of 
a certain  height,  length,  breadth,  form,  and  ar- 
rangement in  its  details,  is  required  to  enable  an 
assembly  of  persona  to  hear  clearly  aud  distinctly 
in  every  part  of  the  room.  Now  I have  no  doubt 
but  your  numerous  correspondents  are  able  to 
point  out  many  buildings  which  they  consider  as 
good  examples  in  this  respect ; hut  for  myself  1 
only  know  of  one  room  (and  I have  been  in  many 
throughout  the  kingdom)  which  I consider  as  near 
perfection  as  possible,  aud  that  is  the  concert- 
room  of  the  Cheltenham  Pump-room,  Harrogate; 
and,  being  desirous  of  contributing  my  small  mite 
of  information  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
be  pleased  to  make  use  of  it,  and  also  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  stimulating  farther  inquiry  and  investi- 
gation on  this  important  subject,  1 have  procured 
from  Mr.  Whitehead,  of  Harrogate,  the  exact 
dimensions,  &c.,  of  this  room,  which  was  built  in 
1833,  from  the  designs  of  Mr,  Clark,  of  Leeds, 
and  contains  the  following  dimensions  : — 

Ft.  III. 

Length  of  room  laside B6  6 

Width  of  room  33  0 

Height  to  ceiling  line  22  7 

Ditto  to  centre 24  2 

The  ceiling  U a segment  of  a circle  ilsing  1 foot 
7 inches.  There  are  nine  sunlt  panels  in  the 
length  of  the  ceiling,  and  seven  in  width ; these 
are  9 inches  deep.  There  are  nine  large  windows 
along  the  north  wall,  three  windows  at  the  east 
end,  the  same  at  the  west  entrance,  and  on  the 
south  wall  there  are  two  doors  and  one  window,  a 
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small  orchestra  about  10  feet  high,  oud  two  noble 

Doric  columns  on  each  side  of  this  orchestra, 
projecting  1 foot  6 inches  from  the  wall. 

It  struck  me  at  first  sight  (and  does  even  now) 
as  being  too  low  in  height  for  the  length  and 
breadth,  considering  it  ns  to  form  and  appear- 
ance j but  I question  whether,  if  it  were  raised  even 
4 or  5 feet  only,  it  would  be  as  perfect  as  to  sound 
as  it  is  at  present;  and  it  is  worth  while  for  any 
one  who  has  the  time  and  ability  to  investigate 
and  inquire,  from  the  proportions  and  dimensions 
I have  already  given,  whether  the  architect  of  this 
building  has  not  happily  (and  may  be  by  chance) 
hit  upon  the  best  proportions ; and  also  whether, 
after  having  calculated  the  exact  contents  in  square 
feet  of  this  room,  any  department  (though  con- 
taining precisely  the  same  number  of  square  feet) 
from  its  present  form  and  proportions  could  with 
safety  be  made.  T.  B. 

P.S.  Since  writing  the  above  iny  attention  has 
been  called  to  an  article  in  your  paper  of  the  22nd 
ult. ; but  I may  observe  that  this  Harrogate  con- 
cert-room cannot  be  said  to  exhibit  the  features 
and  requirements  of  n good  room,  such  as  Mr. 
Koger  Smith  speaks  so  ably  upon;  yet  it  is  stand- 
ing as  an  example  of  a good  room  to  be  heard  in; 
and  such  being  a fact  which  I think  cannot  be 
doubted,  it  affords  good  data  to  reason  upon. 


THE  EXTINGUISHMENT  OF  FIRES. 

SiE, — The  lamentable  catastrophe  which  has 
happened,  and  shown  so  forcibly  the  incompetoncy 
of  our  present  system,  induces  me  to  lay  before 
you  the  following  propositions: — 

1st.  Instead  of  using  a flexible  hose,  having  to  ho 
carried  up  or  placed  by  the  firemen  where  required 
(witness  the  difficulty  encountered  by  Mr.  Hodges 
in  so  doing),  I would  have  a pipe  of  wrought- 
iron,  or  a hose  attached  to  a fire-proof  pole  or 
rod,  placed  upon  a suitable  carriage  (similar  to 
that  of  fire-escapes,  &c.),  and  capable  of  being 
lengthened  or  shortened,  so  that  it  could  be  at 
once  placed  or  directed  against  the  highest  parts 
of  buildings,  without  exposing  the  firemen  to  the 
flames  or  smoke,  they  having  only  to  attach  their 
hose  to  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe. 

2iid.  That  every  great  warehouse  should  have  a 
system  of  pipes  uniting  in  a main,  which  should 
be  carried  out  of  the  building  at  a point  that 
would  be  most  accessible  in  case  of  fire  to  receive 
the  hose  of  an  engine  (say  by  the  place  of  the 
door-scraper).  This  opening  to  be  closed  by  a 
valve,  &o.,  to  be  opened  by  a universal  key  kept 
at  the  nearest  engine-house.  The  euds  of  the 
pipes  in  the  compartments  of  the  building  to  he 
closed  by  suitable  bungs  of  gutta-percha,  which 
would  melt  in  case  of  fire;  so  leaving  the  ends 
of  the  pipes  In  the  required  part  open,  whilst 
the  others  would  remain  closed : all  the  water 
would  thus  be  directed  where  wanted ; the  ends 
or  openings  of  the  pipes  in  the  warehouse  being 
so  arranged  (in  the  ceiling,  &c.),  that  the  required 
pipe  would  be  as  it  were  unsealed,  and  the 
water  play  only  upon  the  ignited  part,  not  un- 
necessarily damaging  the  rest  of  the  property. 
The  pipes  could  not  get  choked  with  dust  since  all 
openings  would  be  closed  except  in  case  of  fire. 

3rd.  That  floors  be  made  as  fire-proof  as  pos- 
sible, but  water-proof  also,  and  having  cavities 
between  the  ceiling  and  next  floor,  of  say  6 inches, 
with  pipes  opening  into  them,  with  gutta-percha 
bungs  or  stoppers  as  above;  so  that  when  the  heat 
has  attained  to  them  they  will  be  softened  and 
forced  out  by  the  pressure  of  the  water  forced  in 
at  the  main  by  the  door-scraper.  R.  F.  C. 


Tn  all  storehouses  I would  suggest  to  have  the 
partitions  formed  in  wrought-iron  plates,  divided 
and  subdivided  into  cellular  compartments,  each 
plate  {internally  only),  both  upright  and  horizon- 
tal, to  be  perforated ; each  partition  to  he  of  a 
thickness  equal  to  the  weight  it  has  to  support ; 
all  thoroughly  riveted,  and  resting  in  front  and 
rear  walls  upon  a hollow  story  tie,  composed  of 
wrought  plates,  with  upright  divisions,  for  the 
support  of  superincumbent  weight, — these  divi- 
sions also  perforated.  Over  each  partition  a seg- 
mental beam  to  be  set,  resting  and  riveted  to 
said  story  tie,  with  straining  and  tie  rods,  as  may 
be  required.  Door  openings  can  be  left  where  re- 
quired in  each  partition;  a trough,  similar  in 
every  respect  to  story  tie,  to  be  placed  in  position 
of  wall-plate  for  rafters  to  rest  upon.  Similar 
troughs  to  be  placed  in  depth  of  joisting  of  floors 
connected  with  the  tubular  story  ties;  so  that 
the  entire  of  partitions,  story  ties,  joisting,  and 
roof,  will  form  one  piece  of  framework.  All  con- 
nected and  all  cellular  compartments  kept  con- 
stantly supplied  with  a flow  of  water  from  tank 
in  roof.  The  under  surface  of  tubing  of  joists 


to  be  tapped  at  short  spaces  with  screw  taps,  for 
screwing  on  of  hose ; both  sides  of  partitions  to 
have  screw  nozles  left  for  same  purpose  ; and  all 
hollow  tubing  in  front  and  rear  walls  to  be  also 
supplied  similarly. 

Should  my  suggestions  be  found  applicable,  I 
will  be  most  happy  to  furnish  a plan  and  sections 
of  the  proposed  supply,  together  with  a mode  of 
extinguishing  fires  in  underground  stories  from 
the  exterior. 


Durin'g  my  experience  I have  had  one  or  two  fires 
arising  from  spontaneous  combustion,  and  this  has  given 
rise  to  some  consideration  on  the  means  to  prevent  the 
extension  of  fire  on  such  occasions.  Some  of  the  reports 
of  the  late  conflagration  attribute  tl.e  early  spread 
of  the  fire  to  the  impossibiliiy  of  approach  to  close 
some  iron  door,  on  account  of  dense  smoke.  I beg  to 
suggest  that,  in  ALL  rooms  containing  matters  liable  to 
spontaneous  combustion,  there  should  be  iron  doors  and 
shutters,  so  hung  that,  by  withdrawing  a bolt,  they  would 
fall  together.—this  bolt  being  connected  by  wire  to  the 
exterior  of  the  building,  so  that  all  might  be  closed  at  the 
earliest  moment.  Thus.  Hancock. 


THE  GREAT  FIRE  IN  TOOLEY  STREET. 

Sir,— As  the  architect  who  has  been  engaged,  in  con- 
junction with  my  partner,  Mr.  Henry  Stock,  in  the 
erection  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  buildings  on  the 
Cotton  and  Depftt  Wharfs,  belonging  tn  Messrs.  Scovell, 
and  also  the  whole  of  those  on  Hay’s  Wharf,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Alderman  Humphrey.  I must  be  excused  offering 
objection  to  some  of  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Ilesketh 
in  your  last  number;  at  the  same  time  giving  him 
full  credit  for  some  of  the  suggestions  therein  made ; and 
which,  doubtless,  would  offer  less  facilities  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  fire,— but  those  more  theoretical  than  practical 
as  to  their  application.  But  I must  add,  from  the  intense 
fierceness  of  the  conflagration,  it  was  utterly  impossible 
for  any  warehouses  adjoining,  stowed  with  goods,  to 
resist  combustion,  although  no  openings  existed  therein  ; 
and  my  firm  impression  is,  the  majority  of  them  were  set 
on  fire,  not  from  direct  contact  with  fire  or  flame,  but 
from  the  intense  heat  which  caused  the  combustion  of  the 
materials  stowed  therein. 

In  reference  to  Hay’s  Wharf,  the  magistrate’.s  decision 
was  not  given  upon  the  principle  of  their  division  into 
compartments  by  party  arches,  supported  by  cast-iron 
girders  and  stanchions;  but  upon  the  same  principle 
laid  down  by  him  in  the  case  of  Mark  Brown’s  Wharf, 
also  erected  by  us,  in  compliance  with  the  .3rd  clause  of 
the  27lh  section  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act; 
and  which  decision  was  arrived  at  after  a very  careful 
and  ingenious  defence  made  by  Mr.  Robinson,  barrister, 
of  the  home  circuit,*  and  which  was  subsequently  con- 
firmed by  the  decision  of  Mr.  Arnold  at  the  Westminster 
Police.court,  Jlr  Elliott  and  lyritnri/,  in  wliich  case  Mr. 
Bodkin  was  retained,  and  for  which  decision,  given  in 
writing,  I refer  you  to  of  April  2nd,  IS.ig,  p.  241.  1 

am  free  to  admit  the  liorizonial  arches  erected  by  Mr. 
Humphrey,  under  the  present  circumstances,  have  sig- 
nally failed  i but  I cannot  admit  that  the  cast-iron  girders 
and  stanchions,  when  the  wrought-iron  tension  rods 
became  red-hot,  have  liad  the  slightest  effect  in  throwing 
down  tlie  party- walls;  for  the  party- walls  in  every  in- 
stance are  now  standing  as  a rebuttal  to  that  assertion. 

1 must  also,  from  liaving  been  a close  observer  and  an 
eye-witness  of  the  spread  of  the  fire,  object  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  number  of  the  windows  in  the  several 
buildings  was  the  cause;  and  I am  quite  prepared  to 
submit  tile  various  elevations,  showing  the  exceedingly 
small  quantity  of  window  surface  in  comparison  with  the 
superficies  of  the  walls  of  the  warehouses;  but,  as  I 
before  observed,  the  ignition  took  place  from  the  im- 
mense mass  of  lire  in  the  adjoining  warehouses,  to  which 
everything  succumbed,  and  whicli  nothing  could  resist. 

In  reference  to  the  wrought  iron  doors  arid  the  mode 
pursued  by  securing  the  plates  to  the  wrought  iron  rails 
and  stiles  by  means  of  rivets,  practically  I consider  it  one 
of  the  best  modes  that  could  be  adopted  for  made  doors  ; 
and  I have  since  carefully  examined  several  doors  which 
have  been  exposed  to  the  fiercest  of  the  fire,  and  the 
rivets  are  as  sound  and  as  uninjured  ns  at  the  very  first, 
no  displacement  having  taken  place  therein.  Finally,  in 
relation  to  pugged  floors,  or  those  quoted  by  Mr.  Hesketh 
as  having  been  I’ffectually  done  by  Alderman  Humphrey, 
alt  the  wood  floors  of  the  alderman’s  warehouses  were 
constructed  of  fillets  nailed  to  the  joists,  and  stout 
slate  slabs  laid  thereon,  and  the  whole  space  between 
filled  in  with  good  concrete  up  to  the  top  of  the 
joists.  These,  no  doubt,  under  common  circum- 
stances,  would,  in  contrast  with  the  ordinary  floor- 
ings, resist  for  a much  longer  time  the  action  of 
fire ; but  the  result  has  proved  that  under  the  late  exten- 
sive conflagration  these  also  were  useless;  but  at  the 
same  time  there  is  no  question  the  brick  arches  over  the 
one  pair-floor  of  the  central  building  towards  Compter- 
street  offered  such  a temporary  opposition  to  the  flame 
as  to  check  any  further  progress  of  the  fire  eastward ; the 
materials  in  the  warehouse  at  the  corner  of  Hay’s-lane 
and  Compter-street  being  of  a nature  not  so  combustible 
as  in  the  warehouses  previously  de.stroyed.  To  enter  into 
any  further  details,  or  give  opinion  upon  what  is  and  what 
is  not  fire-proof,  or  to  offer  suggestions  as  to  any  pro- 
hibitory causes  for]  future  buildings,  would  he,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  and  in  this  letter,  out  of  place;  but  the 
Messrs.  Scovell  have  already  given  us  some  instructions 
as  to  the  rcbuildmg  ; which  to  some  extent  will,  I hope, 
prevent  a recurrence  of  such  a calamitous  fire. 

'VlLLIAJl  Snookk. 


A PRETTY  SPECIMEN  OF  DICTATION, 

Sib, — The  masons  employed  at  the  erection  of  the  new 
county  court  at  Salford  recently  left  their  work  because 
their  master  purchased  some  laiiding.s  for  the  staircase 
which  were  worked  on  both  sides.  Tlie  following  reso 
lution  was  sent  to  their  employer  the  following  day 

Resolved,— That  all  the  landings  on  Mr.  Farrell’s 
county  court  job  that  are  faced  on  both  sides  be  sunk  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  and  that  no  mere  come  on  to  the  job 
worked.” 

That  an'angement  of  the  grievance  being  objected  to, 
as  being  mischievous  as  well  as  irseless,  the  unlortunate 
contractor  was  obliged  to  purchase  peace  by  paying  to 

* See  report  in  RioVder  May  22  1858,  p. 35  . 
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‘‘The  Manchester  Operative  Stonemasons’  FrieiuUy 
Socictv,”  who  then  kindly  allowed  thcworkinen  to  return 
to  their  labour,  on  a pledge  being  added  that  ‘‘no  more 
come  on  to  the  job  worked.” 

O.VI-;  ASIIAMEO  OF  IIIS  MATES. 


THE  CONVERSAZIONE  AT  THE  INSTITUTE. 

Dear  Mr.  EniTOR,- 1 am  a member  of  the  R.  I.  B.  A. ; 
and,  being  married,  f naturally  look  forward  with  joyous 
anticipation  to  the  forthcoming  ronversuxiunc,  to  which  I 
shall  naturally  take  my  wife.  Unfortunately,  this  lady, 
who  equally  looks  forward  to  it,  has  just  raised  the  most 
sinister  forebodings  in  my  marital  bosom,  by  remarking 
that,  as  I usually  come  home  from  Conduit-street  with  a 
racking  headache,  it  may  possibly  happen  that  the  bad 
ventilation,  and  consequent  fool  air,  may  be  equally  inju- 
rious to  herself.  Now , Mr.  Editor,  I apply  to  you  to  use 
your  powerful  voice,  and  warn  the  Couned  of  the  danger 
which  lies  lurking  in  wait  for  those  most  dear  to  them. 
Do  try  and  persuade  them  to  do  the  matter  effectually, 
and  at  once,  and  in  the  most  natural  way  ; namely,  to 
make  a big  hole  in  tlie  ceiling  ; and  not  to  waste  money 
in  palliatives  and  new-fangled  inventions.— Believe  me, 
yours  truly  (but  not),  A.  Fou'i..  Hkir,  A.R.I.B.A, 

I'h':  Darveotc,  Clnphum. 


ORGANIZATION  FOR  WORKING  MEN. 

Sib, — In  consequence  of  receiving  applications 
from  working  men,  and  thinking  it  probable  some 
non-union  organization  is  in  existence  (or,  if  not, 
that  something  of  the  kind  is  desirable),  I ven- 
ture, from  your  extensive  acquaintance  and  known 
sympathy  with  the  working  classes,  to  assume 
that  yon  can  inform  me  whether  or  not  this  is 
the  case. 

If  it  be,  perhaps  you  will  kindly  state,  in  your 
valuable  and  widely-circulated  paper,  where 
application  should  be  made.  If,  however,  nothing 
of  the  kind  does  exist,  I beg  to  suggest  that  one  of 
two  courses  be  adopted,  viz. ; — 

1st.  T'hat  a society  he  formed  of  non-union 
men,  the  leading  idea  of  which  should  be  the 
formation  of  a registry  of  the  names  of  those 
willing  and  anxious  to  work. 

On  this  might  ultimately  be  grafted  a house  of 
call,  benefit  club,  and  similar  kindred  institutions. 
At  the  same  time  all  interference  about  hours  of 
labour,  wages,  and  other  sources  of  dispute  should 
be  most  rigor-ously  excluded. 

Or,  2nd.  The  elimination  (or  in  plain  language, 
the  striking  out)  of  all  rnles,  from  those  of  the 
existing  unions  which  interfere  with  that  right, 
which  such  rules  challenge,  of  the  working  man 
to  dispose  of  his  labour  to  his  own  advantage. 

Allow  me  to  add  one  word  on  behalf  of  the 
common  labourers,  who,  if  such  a society  as  I have 
indicated  were  formed,  might  justly  partake  of 
the  advantages  resulting  from  it,  instead  of  being, 
as  I believe  they  now  are,  left  in  a great  measure 
to  themselves. 

Feed.  Wm.  Russell,  Curate  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Kentish  Town. 

The  Working  Men’s  Institute  in  Eustou- 
rond,  with  brunch  in  Y'ork-roacl,  Lambeth,  pro- 
bably aff’ords  means  for  the  organization  desired. 


A House  for  the  Siiiurbs ; Socially  and  Archi- 
tecturally Sketched.  By  Tuomas  Morris, 
M.l.B.A.  Second  Edition.  London:  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  k Co.  1861. 

We  had  occasion  last  year  to  notice  the  first 
edition  of  Mr.  Morris’s  volume,  and  in  doing  so 
remarked  that  he  might  improve  on  so  good  an 
idea.  That  the  idea  is  a good  one  is  so  far  corro- 
borated by  the  issue,  already,  of  a second  edition ; 
and  that  the  author  has  received  our  hint  in  good 
part,  and  has  improved  on  it,  we  are  glad  also  to 
observe.  The  volume  is  a handsome  one,  and  a 
credit  to  its  publishers.  It  may  lead  many  to 
think  with  a useful  end. 

VARIORUM. 

The  Neio  Quarterly  Hei'iew  (Hardwicke)  con- 
tains an  interesting  and  pertinent  article  on  " The 

Education  of  the  Artist.” Rowney  k Co.  have 

published  a little  “Guide  to  the  Art  of  Illu- 
minating  and  Missal  Painting,”  by  W.  k G. 
Audsley,  architects.  It  contains  a considerable 
amount  of  useful  information,  a number  of  illus- 
trations in  outline,  and  one  as  a title-page 
illuminated.  In  the  next  edition  the  Lamb 

of  God  may  as  well  not  be  called  Agnes  Dei. 

Under  the  title  of  “ Thames  Embankment : a few 
Reasons  why  a Low-level,  self-made,  6^  mile  Thames 
Thoroughfare  should  he  preferred  to  a High-level 
tax-made  li  or  mile  Thames  Thoroughfare  : ad- 
dressed to  the  Thames  Embankment  Commis- 
sioners,” Mr.  John  Sewell,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.  E., 
the  auMior  has  published  his  scheme  for  a “City 
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'hfltnes,  and  West-end  Rnilwuy,”  on  piles  over 
sewer  bank,  ^Yith  waterway  over  it  to  tbc 
wharfs  and  bed  for  barges,  sewer  on  the  south 
ide,  &c. ; total  estimated  cost,  1,000,000^.  It 
3 regarded  as  a special  advantage  of  this  scheme 
hat,  besides  being  self-supporting,  its  revenue-* 
rould  pay  the  cost  of  construction,  and  also 
ield  a dividend.  Into  its  relative  merits  as 
egards  the  many  other  schemes  under  consi- 

.eration,  we  cannot  here  enter. “ Hlap  of 

jondon ; with  Guide  for  the  Stranger  and 
Visitor : designed  and  engraved  for  the  So- 
;iety  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
iiOndou  • Stanford,  Charing-cross.^’  Tbis  seems 
o be  a good  map  of  its  kind  j but  there  is  much 
,0  do  by  way  of  improvement  in  maps  of  London, 
■specially  in  regard  to  names  of  streets  and 
places,  which  are  fi  eqiieutly  illegible,  or  awantin^ 

iltogetbcr. The  Sixpenny  Magazine.  London 

IVard  & Lock,  Fleet-street.  Want  of  price- 
narks  on  books  is  too  frequent ; bub  the  Six- 
oenny  Magazine,  price  si.xpence,  is  rather  super- 
iluous,  though  in  the  right  direction  : there  is 
ilso  a similitude  of  the  actual  coin  of  the  realm 
to  prevent  mistake,  but  it  looks  much  more 
like  the  new  penny  piece  than  the  sixpence. 
Ihough  the  cover  might  have  been  a little 
more  tasteful,  however;  and  the  engravings  in- 
side much  reduced  in  quantity  and  a little  im- 
proved in  quality;  this  is  really  a wonderful  six- 
penny worth.  It  actually  rivals  in  quaniiiy  the 
shilling  magazines,  which  were  so  lately  them- 
selves a nine  days’  wonder.  The  table  of  contents, 
too,  is  a varied  and  attractive  one,  containing 
many  more  articles  than  we  have  space  to  give 
any  notion  of,  even  in  abstract.  Nevertheless, 
a further  increase,  beyond  the  128  pages  already 
given,  is  threatened  in  October  next,  when  the 

paper  duty  comes  off  I “The  Right  to  Rublish 

Official  Documents : Proceedings  in  the  case  of 
Popbam  u.  Pickburu,  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
Westminster.  London:  Pickburn,  printer,  Koso- 
man-street,  18G1.”  This  is  a full  report  of  an  action 
for  alleged  libel  contained  in  an  official  report  of  a 
medical  officer  of  health,  given,  without  note  or 
comment,  in  the  Clerkemcell  Nexvs,  and  the  pro- 
prietor of  which  was  made  the  defendant  in  the 
action.  Should  the  ruling  of  Mr.  Raron  Wilde  in 
the  case,  that  such  a report  is  an  unprivileged 
publication,  be  sustained,  on  hearing  the  rule  nisi 
granted  to  set  aside  the  verdict;  a responsibility  for 
the  writings  and  sayings  of  public  men,  of  a most 
serious  nature,  will  be  thrown  upon  the  press.  It 
will  be  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  public  to 
remove  this  at  once. 


Messrs.  Tiio5rp30>?’s  ABcniTECTURAi  Piio- 

TOQKAtns. — Messrs.  Thompson  (of  Charing-cross), 
have  issued  eight  more  architectural  photographs 
by  Mr.  F.  Ledford,  completing  the  delivery  of 
their  first  year’s  series.  These  include  the  west 
porch  of  Higham  Ferrers’  Church,  Northampton- 
shire ; the  west  front  of  Peterborough  Cathedral; 
central  portion  of  west  front  of  Lincoln  Cathedral ; 
tomb  of  Bishop  Redmayne,  Ely  Cathedral ; the 
west  doorway  of  Lincoln  Cathedral ; Ely  Cathedral, 
the  Galilee  and  portion  of  west  front;  and  general 
view  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  from  south-east.  Some 
of  these  are  very  beautiful ; particularly  the  porch 
of  Higham  Ferrers’  Church,  and  the  Lincoln  door- 
way. In  one  or  two  of  them  there  is  a want  of 
uprightness  in  the  lines,  which  is  to  be  regretted. 
Mr.  Bedford  is,  nevertheless,  a master  in  his  art ; 
and  this  series,  being  moreover  remarkably  cheap, 
deserves  to  have  a wide  sale. 

Designs  eoe  the  Foreign  Office. — In  the 


E.ulw.^t  Retctbns.— -The  traffic  returns  of 
railways  in  the  United  Kingdom  tor  the  week 
ending  June  1-5  amounted  to5iB,680Z.;  and,  for 
the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  to  529,880/.; 
showing  an  increase  of  16,800/.  The  gross  receipts 
of  the  eight  railways  having  their  termuii  in  the 
metropolis  amounted  to  2-18,276/.;  and,  for  the 
corresponding  week  of  1860,  to  2i-l-,6ll/. ; show- 
ing au  increase  of  3,635/.  The  receipts  on  the 
other  lines  in  the  L’liited  Kingdom  amounted  to 
298,401/.;  and,  for  the  correspouding  week  of 
last  year,  to  285,239/.;  showing  an  increase  of 
13,165/. 

Firefroof  Buildinos.— It  is  instructive  to 
know’ that  poor  Braidwood  to  the  lust  protested 
against  the  use  of  cast-iron  in  the  construction  of 
our  great  river-side  w'arehouses.  In  the  paper  he 
read  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1849, 
“ On  Fireproof  Buildings,”  he  denounced  the  use 
of  this  untrustworthY  material  in  the  most  decided 


Commons  last  week,  Lord  J.  Manners  asked  the  ’ manner;  and  pointed  out  that  some  great  calamity 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  when  he  would  sub- ; must  inevitably  befall  the  men  of  the  Fire  Bri- 
mit  the  Gothic  and  Italian  designs  for  the  new  g«de,  sooner  or  later,  in  their  attempts  to  extin- 
Foreign-Office  to  the  inspection  of  members,  and  guish  the  vast  conflagrations  which  were  l^cly  to 
whether  he  would  name  a day  on  which  the  de- , take  place  in  these  extensive  buildings,  His  own 
cision  of  the  House  ou  the  question  of  style  should  destruction  has  been  the  first  testimony  to  the 
be  taken  ? In  reply,  Mr.  Cowper  said  that  the  , correctness  of  his  views.  The  fire  ragiug  in  one 
designs  by  Mr.  Scott,  were  now  in  the  members’ tea- ! of  these  wavehonses  can  only  he  compared  to  that 
room ; and,  as  Lord  J.  Manners  wished  to  have  , of  a blast  furnace  ; and,  in  consequence,  the  cast- 
some  Gothic  plans,  he  had  endeavoured  to  select  iron  pillars  speedily  become  red-hot;  the  water 
those  which  he  thought  would  be  most  likely  to  from  the  hose  falling  upon  these  pillars  suddenly 
meet  his  lordship’s  views.  The  Gothic  plans  of , contracts  and  snaps  them  like  so  much  glass;  and, 
last  year  were  not  within  his  reach,  because  they  of  course,  the  floors  fall  in  at  once.  It  is  not 
formed  a portion  of  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal ' necessary  to  give  our  testimony  to  the  bravery  of 
Academy.  The  vote  wonld  be  taken  in  due  course  , the  men  of  the  Fire  Brigade  ; nevertheless,  it  is  a 
in  the  miscellaneous  estimates,  and  notice  would  j well-known  fact  that  they  will  not  venture  msids 
be  given.  Lord  Elcho  said  that  there  were  at , these  buildings  to  pl-ay  upon  the  fire;  knowing 
present  two  designs  in  the  tea-room,  a Gothic  and  that  by  so  doing  they  are,  like  Sanisou,  sure  to 
a Palatian.  There  were,  however,  intermediate  I bring  the  place  about  their  heads  without  a possi- 
designs  mentioned  by  Lord  J.  Manners ; and  be  ' bility  of  their  escape.  Moreover,  there  is  another 

danger  to  those  outside  these  warehouses.  The 
massive  girders  of  cast-iron  supporting  the  floor- 
ing of  course  expand  with  the  beat ; and  no  walls, 
however  strongly  built,  can  possibly  withstand 
their  lateral  thrust;  and  down  they  come,  to  the 
destruction  of  those  near  at  hand.  We  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the 
falling  of  the  wall  which  killed  poor  Braidwood. — 
London  Review. 

Telegraphic  Progress  : Submarine  Cables. 
The  report  of  the  joint  committee  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  inquire  into  the  best  form 
of  covering  for  submarine  telegraph  cables  has 
just  been  issued.  Up  to  the  present  time  11,364 
miles  have  been  laid,  but  only  about  3,000  are 
actually  working.  The  lines  not  working  include 


wished  to  know  whether  there  was  any  objection 
to  their  being  exhibited.  He  also  wished  to  know 
whether  the  Society  of  Early  Gothic  Architecture 
would  allow  their  tw’o  designs  to  be  exhibited. 

Restoration  of  a MiDiJtVAX  Tower  at 
Daenick. — An  old  Border  tower,  or  fortalice  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  at  Darnick,  has  been  restored  to 
a habitable  state  as  a dwelling.  The  tower  of 
Darnick  has  been  amongst  the  best-preserved  of 
the  “peel  houses”  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  while 
the  contemporary  towers  of  Colmslie,  Hillslap, 
Langshaw,  and  Torwoodlee,  have  fallen  into  pic- 
turesque ruins ; and  while  of  Buckholm,  Blindlee, 
Langlee,  Gala,  and  others,  not  a vestige  remains, 
the  old  red  and  grey  turrets  of  Darnick  tower, 
nestling  amid  orchard  trees,  with  slated  roof  and 


Architectural  Association  Dinner. — We 
are  requested  to  state  that  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  members  of  the  Architectural  Association 
will  take  place  on  Friday,  the  12bh  instant,  at  the 
“ Whittington  Club,”  Arundcl-street,  Strand.  A 
large  attendance  of  members  is  hoped  for. 

Manchester  Architectural  Association. — 
The  usual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at 
the  rooms,  George- street,  ou  Wednesday  evening, 
Mr.  Alfred  Darbyshire  in  the  chair.  Mr.  0.  J. 
Showell  read  the  paper  for  the  evening,  on  “ Brick- 
work.” After  briefly  alluding  to  the  numerous 
evidences  which  we  have  of  the  very  early  intro- 
duction and  general  use  of  b-ickwork  by  the 
ancients,  and  a detailed  description  of  the  various 
kinds  employed  in  the  present  day,  with  their 
several  advantages  and  characteristics,  the  es- 
sayist called  attention  to  the  artistic  beauty  and 
effect  which  are  secured  by  a j udicious  combination 
of  bricks  and  ornamental  tiles  of  various  colours . 

The  New  Comet. — On  Sunday  night  last, 
there  suddenly,  and,  notwithstanding  the  delayed 
advent  of  the  comet  so  much  talked  of  some  time 
ago,  we  may  even  say  unexpectedly,  appeared,  in 
the  northern  heavens,  and  dii’cctly  under  the  pole 
star,  a comet  of  great  magnitude  as  regards  the 
nucleus.  One  of  the  greatest  wonders,  perhaps, 
connected  with  it  is,  bow  it  reached  its  position  on 
Sunday  night  without  the  lynx  eyes  of  the  astro- 
nomers having  detected  it  on  the  w’ay.  However, 
it  seems  only  to  have  then  shown  itself  to  any 
one;  and,  at  the  moment  we  first  observed  it  on 
Sunday  evening,  in  London,  a correspondent  of 
our  own  at  Youghal,  in  Ireland,  also  saw  it  for  the 
first  time;  so  that,  as  no  one  observed  it  sooner,  it 
must  have  been  previously  beclouded  every  night, 
we  suppose,  from  the  time  it  was  capable  of 
otherwise  manifesting  itself  to  the  human  eye. 
Astronomers  no  doubt  are  now  busy  tracing  its 
path.  They  know  little  enough  of  comets,  and 
will  have  to  speak  modestly. 


battlements  entire,  looking  down  over  the  village  ! the  Atlantic,  2,200  miles  the  Red  Sea  and 
below,  has  long  been  a marked  object  in  this  part  I India,  3,499  miles ; the  Sardinia,  Malta,  and  Gor^ 
of  the  border.  It  belongs  to  a family  named  1700  miles;  and  the  Singapore  and  Batavia,  550 
Heiton  ; and  the  author  of  “ The  Castles  of  Edin-  j miles.  The  committee  give  a succinct  history  of 
burgh,”  Mr.  John  Heiton,  of  Edinburgh,  is  the  i these  as  well  as  of  all  the  others,  and  state  them 
present  proprietor,  who  has  restored  it.  The  in-  conclusions.  The  failure  of  the  Atlantic  is^attri- 

..  --  J ;u-.i  V..  buted  to  “the  cable  having  been  faulty,  owing  to 

the  absence  of  experimental  data;  to  the  manufac- 
ture having  been  conducted  without  proper  super- 
vision, and  to  the  cable  not  having  been  handled 
after  manufacture  with  sufficient  care and  they 
add  that  “ practical  men  ought  to  have  known, 
that  the  cable  was  defective,  and  to  have  been 
aware  of  the  locality  of  the  defects  before  it  was 
laid.”  The  Red  Sea  and  India  failure  is  considered 
to  be  attributable  to  the  cable  having  been  de- 
signed “ without  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
climate  or  the  character  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
over  which  it  had  to  be  laid;  and  to  the  insnfficiency 
of  the  agreement  with  the  contractor  for  securing 
effectual  supervision  during  manufacture,  and 
control  of  the  manner  of  laying.”  Looking  at 
these  circumstances,  and  similar  ones  in  connec- 
tion with  other  lines,  the  committee  point  out 
that  the  failures  in  every  case  arc  assignable  to 
defined  causes  which  might  have  beeu  guarded 
against.  They  next  detail  the  various  methods 
hitherto  employed  for  the  construction  and  laying 
of  submarine  cables  ; and  state  the  result  of  expe- 
riments in  demonstrating  the  superiority  of  caout- 
chouc to  gutta-percha  for  the  insulating  covering. 
They  likewise  express  their  opinion  as  to  the  best 
method  of  external  protection,  and  the  plans  for 
laying  and  maintenance ; and  recommend  the  con- 
struction of  a vessel  specially’  for  the  purpose; 
which,  they  believe,  when  not  employed  in  laying 
cables,  would  be  found  extremely  useful  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  commerce.  In  conclusion, 
they  repeat  their  belief  that  the  exercise  of  due 
care  might  have  prevented  all  the  unsatisfactory 
results  that  have  thus  far  attended  this  branch  of 
enterprise ; and  that,  if  proper  regard  be  hence- 
forth bestowed  upon  the  question,  the  results  will 
prove  as  successful  as  they  have  hitherto  been 
disastrous. 


terior,  as  described  by  the  Border  Advertiser, 
contains  four  large  square  apartments,  one  above 
the  other,  some  of  which  have  been  refloored,  and 
the  walls  plastered.  In  two  of  the  rooms  there 
are  Media'val  sculptures.  The  original  doors  and  ■ 
locks  are  still  in  use,  the  former  studded  strongly 
with  great  iron  nails,  and  the  latter  of  vast 

e. 

T'eanmere  Waterwores. — The  foundation- 
stone  has  been  laid  of  the  water-tower  and  reser- 
voir for  the  waterworks  at  Tranmere,  in  Cheshire. 
The  site  of  the  reservoir  is  the  highest  elevation  in 
the  township.  The  reservoir  is  70  feet  square, 
and,  when  puddled  and  cemented  round,  will  have 
21  feet  depth  of  water,  or  640,000  gallons,  about 
equal  to  four  days’  supply  for  the  present  popula- 
tion. Odd  names  are  connected  with  the  localities 
of  the  works.  The  reservoir  is  constructed  on 
“ The  Old  Lad’s  Croft,”  while  the  well  is  sunk 
in  a triangular  plot  of  land  called  “ Vexatiou,”  at 
the  head  of  “ The  Happy  Valley.”  The  well  is 
127  feet  deep,  and  yields  over  18,000  gallons  an 
hour;  equal  to  45  gallons  per  day  for  each  in- 
habitant of  Tranmere.  From  the  well  the  water 
will  be  carried  up  a new  road  called  Fountain- 
street,  up  Yolk-of-Egg-lane  to  the  reservoir.  The 
water-tower  will  be  in  the  Italian  style  of  archi- 
tecture. The  engine-house  and  chimney — which 
will  also  have  an  appropriate  architectural  cha- 
racter— are  in  progress,  and  the  whole  of  the 
works  will  be  accomplished  before  winter.  The 
contractors  for  laying  the  mains  and  pipes  are 
Messrs.  Crump,  of  Derby ; for  the  well,  Mr.  John 
Hogarth,  of  Rock  Feny ; and  for  the  reservoir, 
engine,  boiler-house,  and  chimney,  Mr.  James 
Routledge,  of  Tranmere.  The  engine  and  boilers 
are  provided  by  Melling  & Son,  of  Rainbill  Iron- 
works. Mr.  R.  Rawlinson,  C.E.,  is  the  engineer 
who  planned  the  works. 
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Gas.— At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
shareholders  of  the  Kelso  Gas  Company,  a divi- 
dend of  10  per  cent,  on  the  paid-up  capital  of  the 
company  was  declared.  Tlie  price  was  reduced 
from  7s.  6d.  to  6s.  8J.  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  That 
“the  price  of  gas  in  this  town  is  now  lower  than  in 
any  town  in  the  district,”  however,  is  nothing,  as 
yet,  to  boast  of. 

A FAifNEE. — A correspondent  writes : — " I have 
recently  inspected  an  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism 
in  the  shape  of  a ventilator,  intended  as  a present 
for  the  Governor-General  of  India,  by  the  de- 
signer and  inventor  (James  Bruce,  Esq.,  late  33rd 
Regiment).  It  consists  of  a large  gilt  eagle,  having 
the  natural  wings  of  this  bird  attached  to  it.  It 
is  suspended  from  the  ceiling  like  a chandelier  j 
and,  being  wound  up  by  machinery  like  an  or- 
dinary clock,  the  wings  are  kept  fanning  for 
twenty-four  hours.  The  air  in  the  room  thus 
becomes  quite  cool  and  pleasant. 

Royal  Itallln  Opera-uouse. — A hrilliant 
season  here  is  drawing  to  a close  j aud  they  who 
would  hear  Verdi’s  new  opera,  i!7»  Ballo  in  Mas- 
chera  (wherein  Madame  Penco  and  Signor  Mario 
are  most  excellent),  and  see  the  setting  of 
Grisi  and  the  rising  of  Patti,  must  make  hasto. 
There  are  several  compositions  in  Tin  Ballo  of 
great  originality  aud  beauty,  and  the  mise  en  scene 
is  charming.  Madlle.  Patti,  who  is  an  immense 
gain,  essays,  on  (this)  Thursday  night,  La  Tra- 
viata.  The  volunteer  ball,  which,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Gye,  was  last  year  so  success- 
ful, is  announced  for  Friday,  the  13th. 

Sajjitaey  Appliances  Coiiiiittee  : the  Inter- 
national Exhibition. — Her  Majesty’s  Commis- 
sioners for  the  International  Exhibition  of  1363 
have  requested  the  following  gentlemen  to  act  on 
a committee  for  sanitary  appliances  in  connection 
with  Class  X.  (civil  engineering,  architectural 
machines,  and  building  contrivances)  : — The  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  Viscount  Ebriugton,  the  Right 
Rev.  Lord  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Morton  Peto,  Bart., 
M.P.,  Mr.  Ji-hn  F.  Campbell,  Mr.  E.  Chadwidk, 
C.B.,  Mr.  W.  Fairbairn,  LL.D.,  Captain  D.  Galton, 
R.E.,  Mr.  G.  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  Philip  Holland, 
Mr.  Owen  Jones,  Dr.  Letlicby,  Mr.  J.  Simon, 
F.R.S.,  Mr.  R.  Rawdinson,  C.E.,  Mr.  A.  Strutt, 
Dr.  Sutherland,  M.D.,  and  Mr.  T.  Twining,  jun. 

The  LAjioUBiNa  Classes. — The  Society  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring 
Classes  has  held  its  seventeenth  aunual  meeting 
at  Willis’s  Rooms,  King-street,  St.  James’s.  The 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  presided.  The  report,  read 
by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Owen,  stated  that  the  buildings 
of  the  society  were  generally  occupied  by  a quiet 
and  orderly  tenantry,  and  that  the  rules  esta- 
blished had  met  with  the  approval  of  the  inmates. 
There  had  not  been  any  new  erections  or  pur- 
chases of  bases  or  sites  of  additional  plots  during 
the  past  yearj  the  object  of  the  society  not  being 
80  much  to  multiply  buildings  of  the  same  average 
character  of  domiciliary  reform  as  to  set  up 
models  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis,  with  a 
view  to  the  stimulation  of  private  or  social  enter- 
prise in  the  same  direction.  An  abstract  of  the 
cash  account,  from  December,  1859,  to  December, 
1860,  showed  the  receipts  of  the  society  amounted 
to  6,935L  59.  9d.,  and  the  payments  (including 
the  repayment  of  a loan  of  850^.)  to  6,798?.  Os.  2d., 
leaving  a balance  in  hand  of  137?.  5s.  7d.  By  an 
estimated  value  of  the  property  belonging  to  the 
society,  there  appeared  to  be  an  excess  of  assets 
over  liabilities,  of  20,3-12?.  1-D.  5d. 

Royal  Hoeticultitral  s^ociety. — The  bands 
formed  by  the  Metropolitan  Police  (of  which  we 
first  informed  the  public)  played  for  the  first  time 
in  public  on  the  29th  ult.,  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  South  Kensington,  and 
performed  remarkably  well.  The  gardens  are 
falling  rapidly  into  shape,  every  week  making  a 
striking  difference.  On  the  10th  instant  a grand 
rose  show  is  to  be  held,  which  promises  to  he  very 
attractive.  On  this  occasion  admission  for  the 
gardeners  of  Fellows  to  view  the  arrangements  on 
the  morning  of  the  show,  before  8 o'clock,  may  also 
be  had  by  a written  application  to  Mr.  Eyles.  A 
number  of  the  statues  and  busts  of  generals  and 
other  eminent  men  connected  with  the  career  of 
the  late  Duke  of  W ellington,  which  have  been  pre- 
pared for  the  Wellington  College,  and  have  been 
lent  for  the  purpose,  will  be  exhibited.  These  are 
formed  by  the  electrotype  process  instead  of  cast- 
ing. On  the  20tb,  the  first  arch  of  the  nave  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  building  is  to  be  raised  by 
H.R.H.  the  l^riuce  Consort,  with  some  ceremonial; 
and  a dejeuner  is  to  be  given  in  the  large  conser’ 
vatory  by  Messrs.  Kelk  & Lucas,  the  contractors, 
to  a large  number  of  gentlemen  interested  in 
the  Exhibition.  Great  activity  prevails  in  the 
society. 


“ Rome  at  Easter.” — Our  contemporary,  the 
AtJienceum,  has  admitted  a letter  from  the  author 
of  a book  about  Rome,  complaining  that  the 
writer  of  a communication  printed  in  the  Builder 
of  April  last,  has  “plundered”  him  “of  whole 
pages.”  He  continues, — “ The  name  of  the  high- 
wayman is  known  : he  had  crape  over  his  face,  and 
was  clumsily  disguised  as  an  architectural  student 
now  in  Italy.”  What  he  means  by  this  we  do  not 
exactly  understand.  The  communication  was  pre- 
cisely and  literally  what  was  stated, — part  of  the 
diary  of  an  architectural  student,  the  son  of  an 
architect  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers.  It 
was  not  intended  for  publication,  and  came  to  us 
direct  from  Italy.  What  the  writer  of  it  may 
have  to  say  to  the  complaint,  we  do  not  know.  It 
must,  at  any  rate,  be  greatly  exaggerated,  since 
the  whole  communication  occupies  little  more  than 
two  of  our  columns! 

The  Turner  Pictures. — In  the  House  of 
Lords,  last  week.  Lord  St.  Leonards  asked  the 
President  of  the  Council  whether  any  steps  had 
been  taken  to  provide  a separate  gallery  in  con- 
nection with  the  National  Gallery  for  the  Turner 
pictures.  His  lordsliip  objected  to  their  being 
allowed  to  remain  at  the  South  Kensington  Gal- 
lery, on  account  of  the  use  of  gas  there.  He  had 
ascertained,  he  said,  that  a gallery  could  now  be 
erected  in  direct  communication  with  the  present 
building  in  Trafalgar -square,  and  hoped  a public 
grant  would  not  be  objected  to.  Earl  Granville, 
in  reply,  defended  the  present  position  of  the  pic- 
tures, and  thought  their  safety  sufficiently  secure 
from  the  mode  of  lighting  by  gas  at  the  Ken- 
sington Gallery.  He  thought  it  not  advisable  to 
remove  the  iilctures.  Lord  Overstone  also  urged 
the  erection  of  a gallery,  in  Trafulgar-siiuare; 
and  Lord  Monteagle,  as  a trustee,  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  present  position  of  the  pic- 
tures. The  Earl  of  PAlesmore,  from  his  own 
experience,  deprecated  the  idea  that  gas  was  either 
so  dangerous  or  so  deleterious  as  was  represented. 

An  Arch-eological  Excursion  feoji  Bir- 
mingham.— The  first  local  excursion  of  the  present 
season  was  to  Stratford-on-Avon.  The  party,  up- 
wards of  100  in  number,  proceeded  to  the  birth- 
place, where  Mr.  S.  Timmins  described  the  history 
and  changes  made  in  the  house.  The  visitors  next 
proceeded  to  the  theatre,  in  which  the  newly- 
found  portrait  of  the  poet  was  exhibited,  and  a 
coloured  cast  of  the  bust  placed  near  it  by  Mr. 
W.  0.  Hunt,  so  that  the  two  might  be  readily 
compared.  Mr.  S.  Timmins  briefly  sketched  the 
history  of  the  former  portraits  of  Sliakspeare,  and 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  bust  in  the  church 
was  the  most  authentic  record  of  the  poet’s  fea- 
tures. It  was  erected  by  his  own  friends  in  his 
own  town,  soon  after  his  death.  It  was  believed 
by  many  of  the  chief  sculptors  to  be  modelled 
from  a posthumous  cast.  It  was  found  on  close 
examination  to  be  very  correctly  executed  in  the 
portions  which  a cast  would  give,  but  carelessly 
elsewhere ; and,  for  that  and  other  reasons,  might 
be  taken  as  the  best  record  of  the  poet  which  had 
come  down,  to  us.  Mr.  Sebastian  Evans,  M.A., 
then  proceeded  to  explain  why  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  picture  was  painted  before  the 
bust,  and  not  from  it,  as  some  had  ventured  to 
suggest.  The  large  number  of  half-tints  which 
none  but  a very  great  artist  could  have  intro- 
duced unless  painting  from  life;  the  fine  painting 
of  the  eyes;  the  delicate  manipulation  of  the 
mouth,  and  many  other  minute  touches,  had  con- 
vinced him  that  the  portrait  was  not  copied  from 
the  bust,  but  from  the  ever-living  poet.  A short 
discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  C.  II.  Brace- 
bridge  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Birthplace 
Committee  to  Mr.  Hunt  for  his  gift.  Professor 
Chamberlain,  Mr.  .Jabet,  and  Mr.  Dawson  also  took 
part  in  the  discussion.  The  church  was  next 
visited,  and  its  characteri-stics  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain.  Mr.  S.  Timmins  then  briefly 
described  the  Ciopton  Chapel.  He  referred  to  the 
apparent  re-marriage  of  Mrs.  Shakspeare,  assbown 
by  the  entry  of  her  death  in  the  register,  and  to 
several  other  matters  relating  to  the  monuments 
in  the  church.  The  dinner  took  place  at  the 
Corn  Exchange,  Mr  C.  H.  Bracebridge  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  George  Dawson,  M.A.,  delivered  an 
address  on  Shakspeare.  After  dinner,  the  visitors 
dispersed;  some  to  Shottery,  some  to  the  Avon 
and  its  boats,  and  some  to  the  churchyard  on  the 
Avon-bank,  to  stroll  under  its  elms.  The  ex- 
cursion proved  to  be  the  best  the  association  has 
yet  enjoyed. 


For  house  and  premises,  Hornsey-road,  for  Mr,  John 
Broad.  Mr.  Francis  Cross,  architect:— 

Manhy  & Rogers jfgss  o 0 

Baker 963  0 0 

Sleap 839  0 0 

Sharpiugtou  &Cole  737  0 0 

Bankiii  750  0 0 

Fowier  7H  0 0 

■Ashton  6/8  0 0 

Macfarlane  (accepted)  696  0 0 

For  a warehouse  at  the  comer  of  Cannon-street  and 
Bow-lane,  City.  Mr.  N.  S.  Joseph,  architect.  Quautitiej 
by  Mr.  W.  F.  Meakin 

Mansfield  & Sons  .£’2,525  0 0 

Lawrence  & Sons  2,470  0 0 

Conder  0,289  0 0 

Hill,  Keddell,  & Robinson  ....  2,286  0 0 

King  2,265  0 0 

Ashby  & Horner 2,25ii  0 0 

Hedges  2,187  0 0 

Rlvett 2,173  0 0 

Newman  & Mann  2,157  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson 2,155  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a coach-house,  stable,  &c.,  at  Park- 
house,  Woodford,  Essex.  Mr.  J.  11.  Rowley,  architect 


Bavey x'270  0 0 

Crofts 250  0 0 

Carter 240  0 0 

Salter 233  0 0 

Salmon 224  0 0 


For  building  new  waiting-room,  and  general  repairs,  to 
Farringdoii  Dispensary,  Bartlett’s-buildiiigs.  Mr.  Fenton, 
architect ; — 

Wagstaffe ^-458  0 0 

Pfltcliard .1.9  0 0 

Sands 425  0 0 

Kester 377  0 0 

Mallcott,  Brothers 324  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations 
Searlc,  architect : — 

Brass 

Plowman 

Sands 

Howlett  ik  Brown 


to  Finchley  Chapel.  Mr. 

j^5!8  0 0 

500  0 0 

460  0 0 

372  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  " Bull  Inn,”  Market-place,  Nor- 
wich. Mr.  Barry,  architect: — 

Woodinghain  & Spinks  (accepted) /£400  0 0 


For  New  Church,  Crouch  End,  Hornsey.  Mr.  A.  W. 
Blomfleld,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Hunt  & Steward  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Bunker 


Hill  & Son £'6,834  0 0 

Child,  Son,  & Martin 4,737  0 0 

Bird 5,721  0 0 

Holland  & Hannen 5,694  0 0 

Myers 5,605  0 0 

Turncr&Sons 5,529  0 0 

Carter 4,847  0 0 


Mr.  Wm.  Nunn,  architect : — ' 

Turner  j^LSOO  0 0 

Wooten 1,387  0 0 

Dearsley j,282  0 0 

Junes 1,27s  0 0 

Nolley 1,250  0 0 

Day  (accepted) 1,190  0 0 


architect. — 

Wooten £439  0 0 

Bay 337  0 0 

Jones 302  0 0 

Wills 299  0 0 

Dearsley 295  0 0 

Newman  & Mann  (accepted)  ... . 258  0 0 


For  the  first  portion  of  the  repairs  to  Hale’s  free  gram- 
mar school,  Hertford.  Patron,  Lady  Palmerston.  Mr. 
W.  Wilds,  architect: — 

Rayment  ^^347  0 0 

Collins  296  0 0 

Norris 032  0 0 


For  Birmingham  cemetery.  Mr.  R.  Clarke,  architect, 
Nottingham.  Quautities  taken  by  Mr.  Cox,  Binning- 
ham : — 

Showell jfg.no  0 0 

Grove 7,993  0 0 

Smith 7,500  0 0 

Chambers  & Hilton 7,500  0 0 

Well  & 80ns 7,016  0 0 

Godfrey 7,300  0 0 

Nelson  & Co 7.6/5  0 (i 

Hardwicke  & Sons 7,455  n 0 

Jones 6,770  0 0 

Wright  (accepted) 5,975  0 0 

For  new  dining-hall,  Clewer  House,  Windsor.  Mr.  Sim, 
architect: — 

Snowball  £430  0 0 

Hollis 409  0 0 

For  completion  of  eight  houses,  Kensington.  Mr.  Sim, 
architect: — 

Handby £-2,6->.5  0 0 

Fish 2,(520  0 0 

Cowland 2,599  0 0 

For  the  making  up  of  road,  with  paving  curb  and  chau- 
ncl,  Warwick-gardens,  Kensington: — 

Cowland  £701  0 6 

Turner  6.i8  5 8 


TENDSES 

For  completion  of  twelve  houses,  Keusinirton.  Mr 
im,  architect:— 

Scott £1,6-21  15  0 

El  r 11  J '559  0 0 

Elliott  vone  house  o.mitted)  ... , 1,557  0 0 


The  committee  for  the  erection  of  St.  Philip’s  Parson- 
age House,  Maidstone,  met  last  week  to  receive  tenders 
for  the  erection  of  a new  parsonage.  There  were  several 
tenders,  but  the  tender  of  Mr.  Chambers,  of  MaiJiMjone, 
and  Mr.  Waylar,  of  Rochester,  were  nllkc,  each  9liif. : the 
committee  accepted  the  tender  of  Mr.  Waylar. 

A SUBSCniUL'R. 
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The  New  Victoria  Theatre 
in  Berlin. 

E recently  gave 
an  external  view 
nndaplan  of  this 
house.*  "Wo  re- 
turn, to  it,  but 
to  consider  more 
especially  its  in- 
ternal arrange- 
ment; and  have, 
consequently, 
chosen  a view 
of  the  interior 
of  the  summer 
theatre,  and  a 
complete  longi- 
tudinal section 
of  the  whole 
building.f  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  summer  theatre  has 
but  two  tiers  of  boxes  above  the  pit,  and 
that  the  architect  has  thereby  sought  to  give 
it  as  open  an  appearance  as  possible,  and 
also  to  admit  of  the  utmost  amount  of  light,  and 
then  to  give  a certain  tent-like  and  uncommon 
lightness  to  the  whole  by  the  use  of  thki,  gilded 
pillars,  which  finally  support  a roof  partly  retaining 
this  same  character,  inasmuch  as  it  represents,  to  a 
certain  degree,  a rich  but  elegant  cloth  stretched 
over  the  auditory.  It  is  divided  into  compart- 
ments, each  containing  a painted  medallion. 
There  is  a general  idea  of  aspiration  to  height,  and 
this  is  gained  especially  by  the  introduction  of 
only  two  tiers.  The  whole  colouring  is  subdued, 
but  clear;  and  the  effect  is  satisfactory. 

The  interior  of  the  winter  theatre  is  of  quite  a 
different  nature.  The  necessity  of  supplying  more  * 
places  for  the  spectators  caused,  of  course,  the  de- 
signer to  arrange  the  tiers  of  boxes  closer  together ; ^ 
but  he  has  certainly  obviated  that  compressed  and 
heavy  appearance  so  common  in  theatres  of  this 
country,  especially  in  Her  Majesty’s,  and  which  the 
architect  of  Covent  Garden  so  admirably  avoided, 
for  we  can  hardly  conceive  a better  proportioned 
auditory  in  this  respect  than  that  of  Coveut  Garden. 
Thus  we  see  that  in  the  winter  auditory,  which  is 
very  little  higher  than  the  summer,  the  architect 
has  managed  to  introduce  four  tiers  above  the 
pit  without  crowding  them  together,  or  making 
it  heavy  to  the  eye.  The  principal  colour  of 
the  decorations  is  white,  with  gilded  ornamen- 
tation on  dark  red.  The  effect  is  warm  and  pleasant. 
Immediately  in  front  of  this  house,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  corridors,  stands  thegrand  concert  saloon, — a 
very  worthy  addition  to  the  establishment;  and,  be- 
sides this,  thereare  several  large  roomsfor  thecourt, 
the  restaurant,  &c.  Over  the  ceiling  of  the  winter 
theatre  is  placed  the  scene-painter’s  room, — an  ar- 
rangement certainly  inferior  to  that  happy  idea  at 
Covent  Garden,  where  scene-painting  is  really  car- 
ried on  with  ease;  but  here  we  must  stop  to  consider 
the  construction  of  the  roof,  which,  on  this  account, 
is  somewhat  peculiar.  It  was  necessary  to  have  a 
clear  room,  whose  sides  should  be  at  least  50  feet 
long,  in  order  that  the  large  cloths  might  be 
painted  with  comparative  ease.  To  get  this  clear 
space,  anything  like  hanging  supports  from  the 
roof  was  out  of  the  question;  hence  the  introduc- 
tion of  straight  iron  lattice  beams,  the  under  parts 
of  which  form  the  outline  of  the  ceiling.  The 
storehouse,  or  magazine,  for  the  drop-cloths  is  in 
a separate  building  at  the  side  of  the  stage  : this 
is  a model  of  neatness  in  arrangement,  and 
out  of  it  the  cloths  can  be  removed  at  the 
shortest  notice  and  with  great  facility.  The  cloths 


are  rolled  and  placed  away  on  projecting  trays — 
a great  contrast  to  the  arrangement  in  some  of 
our  theatres,  where  it  is  a day’s  work  to  get  them 
out  when  wanted. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  shortly  the 
stage  machinery,  which  is  in  this  house  most 
curious, — a positively  gigantesque  work,  that  can 
scarcely  be  appreciated  except  by  a master  car- 
penter of  the  stage,  but  which,  with  all  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome,  is  of  a simplicity  which 
is  quite  striking.  Under  the  stage  there  is  a 
mezzanine  floor  and  two  cellars,  all  clear,  and  un- 
encumbered with  anything  like  stage  properties. 
As  to  the  mezzanine,  it  might  form  a paradise  for 
an  okl  scene-shifter.  Instead  of  seeing  here  a forest 
of  posts  and  ropes,  you  have  a comparatively  clear 
space.  It  is  9 feet  high,  so  that  any  one  can  walk 
about  without  danger  to  his  hat.  The  wing 
ladders  come  through  the  stage,  and  run  on  an 
iron  tramway  on  the  floor  of  the  mezzanine,  and 
not,  as  in  Covent  Garden,  on  a beam  about  3 feet 
below  the  stage,  which  beam  renders  this  floor 
more  impassable  still  in  that  house ; so,jnuch  so 
indeed,  that  one  can  only  pass  up  the  mezzanine 
floor  with  back  bent  double, — an  arrangement 
not  calculated  to  aid  the  carpenters  in  that 
quickness  of  motion  which  is  so  necessary 
should  aught  go  wrong  below.  The  wings 
are  worked  from  a horizontal  cylinder  in  the 
middle  of  the  mezzanine,  with  the  aid  of 
counter  weights ; and,  consequently,  require  no 
scene-shifters  on  the  stage  to  push  them  forward 
or  backward,  and  heuce  two  men  do  the  work  of 
twelve.  The  drops  are  also  worked  from  below, 
and  require  no  men  in  the  “ flies;”  in  fact,  they 
can  be  worked  from  the  same  central  cylinders 
as  the  wings.  In  a large  Loudon  theatre 
fift^men  are  required  to  work  the  stage : a fifth 
part  of  the  number  would  work  the  Victoria, 
Berlin.  The  flies  are  clear,  with  very  few  ropes : 
contrast  this  again  with  any  stage  in  London : 
the  whole  six  lines  that  hold  the  drops  work  on 
one  wheel  at  the  top  of  the  roof.  From  this 
wheel  descends  the  counter-weight : there  are 
four  lines  of  flies,  all  fixed  with  their  floor  joists  in 
the  wall,  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  held  up 
by  a beam  hanging  from  the  roof.  The  drops 
go  straight  up,  and  require  no  catching  up  in 
the  middle,  and  consequent  rolling  on  battens. 
In  the  walls  at  the  side  of  the  stage,  and 
parallel  with  the  wings,  are  a series  of  small  shafts 
with  lifts,  so  that  men  can  go  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  the  house  without  setting  foot  on  the 
stairs.  The  stage  is  flat,  without  any  acclivity.  This 
arrangement,  which  has  excited  much  controversy 
in  Germany,  has  not  been  thought  of  yet  in  this 
country.  "We  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  flat  stage 
is  superior,  and  in  this  we  are  backed  with  innu- 
merable authorities ; amongst  them  that  learned 
engineer-machinist,  Her  Muhldorfer,  of  Mann- 
heim, and  all  the  young  machinists  of  Germany. 
For  the  winter  theatre  it  is  capable  of  being  used 
in  its  entire  length  of  eight  wings,  or  about 
80  feet  deep.  The  summer  stage  can  only  be  used 
four  wings  deep,  or  about  38  feet,  but  this  is 
abundant  for  all  the  scenic  effects  required 
therein.  On  either  side  of  the  stage  there  are 
corridors  entered  by  doors  from  the  stage,  and 
leading  out  of  these  are  the  dressing-rooms.  It  is 
plainly  necessary  that  in  a well-arranged  stage  the 
dressing-rooms  should  be  as  near  it  as  possible, 
and  certainly  never  more  than  one  floor  above  it. 
The  passages  should  be  guarded  firmly  against  all 
draughts  that  could  in  any  way  endanger  the 
health  of  the  singers  or  dancers ; hence  also  the 
great  benefit  of  having  corridors  at  the  side  of  the 
stage,  so  that  there  may  be  no  draught  on  the 
stage  itself.  The  artists  also,  after  finishing  their 
duties,  enter  through  it  to  their  rooms,  which 
helps  to  keep  the  wings  clear,  and  avoids 
a crowd  on  the  stage.  The  tailors’  rooms 
should  also  be  near  the  dressing-rooms,  in  order 
to  avoid  all  unnecessary  trouble  of  transporting 
the  dresses  any  distance.  Let  there  be,  too, 
always  plenty  of  lifts  to  obviate  running  up-stairs. 


Nothing  can  be  worse  then  the  placing  of  dregs 
iug-rooms  below  in  the  cellars  : the  danger  tho 
artists  arc  thereby  exposed  to  is  dreadful.  After 
the  heat  of  dancing  we  have  known  most  serious 
illnesses  arise  from  such  mistakes  of  construc- 
tion. In  the  top  of  the  stage  roof  are  a series 
of  trucks  running  on  tramways  across  the 
stage,  and  between  each  drop,  for  the  purpose  of 
fairy  and  other  flying  effects.  For  each  wing 
there  are  three  wing  ladders,  all  going  through 
and  running  on  a tram  in  the  floor  of  the  mezza- 
nine. Besides,  there  is  at  each  wing  a tram  in 
the  mezzanine  with  its  accompanying  truck,  on 
which  maybe  placed  rocks,  &c.  This  is  of  peculiar 
make,  inasmuch  as  it  is  fitted  with  a series  of  holes, 
so  that  a rock  of  any  size  may  be  fitted  into  it  by 
spikes.  This  is  called  ^freifahrtwagen,  in  German, 
and  is  totally  unknown  on  English  stages.  Here 
it  is  common  to  fix  them  on  the  stage  with  a bar, 
.an  arrangement  unworthy  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. All  the  grave-traps  go  through  to  tho 
lowest  cellar;  thus  a castle  of  auy  size  may  be 
sent  up  if  necessary,  for  they  are  35  feet  broad, 
of  an  excellent  and  simple  construction,  with 
counterweights.  This  we  have,  however,  long 
considered  might  be  better  worked  with  hydraulic 
pressure,  although  ns  yet  nowhere  introduced. 
In  fact,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  whole  work 
now  done  by  counterweights  should  not  be  better 
and  more  easily  effected  by  such  mechanical  force. 
In  conclusion,  let  us  say  that  should  any  English 
theatrical  director  have  the  intention  of  recon- 
structing his  stage,  it  is  our  earnest  advice  to  him 
that  he  should  send  his  master  carpenter  to  Berlin 
to  see  the  Victoria  stage,  and  we  are  sure  that  he 
will  not  only  s.ave  money  in  the  construction  of  his 
stage  from  the  smaller  amount  of  wood  and  rope  re- 
quired, but  that  afterwards  he  will  require  only 
half  the  ordinary  number  of  men  to  work  it,  and  ho 
will  possess  a piece  of  mechanism  worth  looking 
at.  Frenchmen  may  talk,  as  they  usually  do,  but 
there  is  nothing  at  present  in  Paris  that  can 
stand  comparison  with  the  Berlin  theatre  in 
reference  to  simplicity  and  excellence  of  stage 
mach'nery.  We  may  also  state  to  those  interested, 
that  they  should  by  all  meaus  visit  Mr.  Muhldorfer, 
at  the  theatre  at  Mannheim,  as  well  as  Mr.  Schiilz, 
at  Munich,  machinists  of  great  reputation. 


REFEREyCES  TO  PLAN  OF  FIRST  FLOOR. 

A.  Stairs  to  the  various  tiers. 

BB.  Entrance  to  boxes. 

CC.  Corridors. 

DO.  Proscenium  boxes. 

E.  Royal  box. 

F.  Passage  for  promenade. 

G.  First  tier, 
n.  Balcony. 

I.  The  king’s  rotunda. 

K.  ••  Estiade”  (private  boudoir,  two  steps 
biirhcr  than  rotimda.) 

L.  Closets. 

M.  Room  for  reading  rehearsals. 

NN.  Ward'Obes.  Dressing-rooms. 

0.  Dres‘ing-rooms  staircase. 

PP.  King’s  private  chambers. 

Q.  Conservatory. 

RR.  Rooms  for  royal  princes. 

SS.  Entrances  to  ditto. 

U.  Grand  lobby. 

V.  Concert  saloon. 

W.  Side  rooms. 

X.  Corridor. 

V.  Various  rooms. 

Z.  Kitchens. 

1.  Stairs  to  amiihitheatre. 

2.  Yards  to  give  light. 


THE  PRESENT  AND  PAST  BOUNDARY  OF 

THE  RIVER  THAMES  AT  LONDON.* 

In  venturing  to  trace  the  progress  of  a work 
like  that  now  under  consideration,  it  is  no  easy 
task  to  determine  the  chronological  steps  in  the 
series,  or  to  show  the  numerous  gradations  by 
which  these  embankments  may  have  passed  from 
their  rude,  feeble,  and  imperfect  beginning,  to  the 
mature  and  substantial  condition  in  which  we  now 
enjoy  them.  That  a vast  number  of  hands  were 
employed  in  their  erection,  during  a great  many 
years,  aud  at  an  enormous  outlay  for  labour,  is  an 
indisputable  fact;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  where  these  works  were  begun,  in  what 
manner  they  were  carried  on,  or  what  part  of  the 
long-continued  work  received  the  ultimate  pile  of 
earth  as  a finisher. 

The  following  table  is  made  up  from  information 


See  pp.  444-5,  ante. 


t Seepp.  480-1. 


See  p.  455,  ante. 
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quiiriesj  also  from  local  histories  of  places  near 
the  river  : it  shosvs  the  dates  of  breaches,  and  of 
commissions  appointed  to  snrvey  and  repair  the 
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By  these  dates,  which  are  well  authenticated, 
wo  learn  that  the  period  of  forming  these  em- 
bankmeuts  is  considerably  more  remote  than  the 
generality  of  observers  would  imagine.  The 
earliest  notice  that  I have  hitherto  been  able  to 
find  relating  to  these  embankments  is  a com- 
mission dated  23rd  of  Edward  I.,  1295,  which 
appointed  eminent  persons  to  examine  and  repair 
the  banks  between  Lambeth  and  Greenwich ; and 
more  particularly  a certain  breach  then  newly 
made  by  the  violence  of  the  tides.  The  said 
commissioners  w’ere  empowered  “ to  impress 
labtmrers  therein,  in  respect  of  the  tlieu  great  and 
urgent  necessity,  as  might  serve  for  the  perform- 
ance of  that  work.”  The  general  tenor  of  all 
these  commissions  is  to  a similar  purport;  they 
have  reference  to  examining  and  repairing  only ; 
in  no  instance  do  they  lead  us  to  infer  that  the 
bunks  W’ere  then  recently  erected.  All  places 
throughout  the  entire  distance  along  the  southern 
shore  from  Woolwich  to  Wandsworth,  and  on  the 
northern  shore  from  Chelsea  to  Blackwall,  are 
mentioned  to  be  surveyed  or  repaired  in  one  or 
other  of  these  commissions;  and  the  wording  is 
invariably  as  if  the  embankments  were  at  the 
time  considered  to  bo  of  some  antiquity,  or  of 
long-established  utility  for  the  protection  of  the 
marshes  near  the  river. 

If  the  history  of  London  be  searched,  or  indeed 
that  of  the  entire  country,  previously  to  the  year 
1295,  which  is  the  earliest  date  where  mention  is 
made  of  the  Thames  being  embanked,  w’e  shall  find 
that  during  a period  of  229  years  after  the  conquest 
of  William  I.  the  sovereigns  of  the  British  nation 
wore  principally  engaged  in  warfare,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  their  newly-acquired  kingdom 
irom  the  incursions  of  the  Dau'es,  Saxons,  and 
other  invaders.  Their  time  was  also  taken  up 
with  enrsadiug,  building  fortifications  or  sacred 
structures,  and  quelling  the  insurrections  of  the 
mutinous  barons.  Thus  occupied.  It  is  very  un- 
likely they  would  undertake  so  great  a work  as 
that  of  embanking  the  river.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  long  period  of  five  or  six  centuries 
which  elapsed  between  the  time  when  the  Homans 
quitted  this  country  and  the  Norman  conquest, 
the  inhabitants  were  almost  constantly  annoyed 
with  sanguinary  battles  between  the  Danes  and 
Anglo-Saxons,  either  of  whom  were  sure  to  burn 
or  otherwise  destroy  everything  within  their 
power : hence  we  may  bo  sure  no  important  im- 
provements could  be  executed  during  such  commo- 
tions. The  country  was  also  divided  into  a number 
of  little  kingdoms,  each  of  which  required  too 
much  attention  in  order  to  protect  it  from  the 
depredations  of  neighbouring  chiefs,  for  any  ex- 
tensive improvements  to  be  made  in  the  physical 
condition  of  the  rivers.  All  such  works  are  gene- 
rally the  resnlt  of  a long-continued  peace,  which 


tends  to  produce  a high  state  of  civilization  and 
refinement,  and  therefore  could  only  have  been 
accomplished  within  the  last  three  or  four  cen- 
turies, or  at  some  period  of  equal  refinement  in 
antiquity.  Yet  we  know  that  the  hanks  of  the 
Thames  have  not  been  constructed  in  any  period 
to  which  our  records  extend.  Their  existence  is 
apparently  antecedent  to  all  our  records,  conse- 
quently, they  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  Homans, 
who  began  an  era  of  refinement  in  this  country 
that  continued  nearly  500  years,  and  was  ter- 
minated by  the  Saxons,  and  which  refinement  did 
not  return  until  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  cen- 
tury.* The  laborious  work  of  embanking  the 
river  was  the  natural  operation  of  that  magnificent 
spirit  of  Roman  civilization  which  intersected  the 
surface  of  the  empire  with  so  many  ramparts 
raised  for  roads;  but  as  these  were  generally 
formed  only  of  earth,  they  have,  in  most  cases, 
disappeared  through  neglect,  and  are  almost 
wholly  obliterated  in  those  countries  where  agri- 
culture and  commerce  have  been  long  and 
thoroughly  established.  No  such  neglect  is  per- 
ceptible in  the  marshes  which  have  been  once 
gained  from  the  inundations  of  a river.  All  such 
alluvial  depositions  generally  produce  the  finest 
grass  laud,  for  which  reason  graziers  are  soon 
tempted  to  settle  on  them  and  to  establish  h.abi- 
tations  for  the  breeding  of  cattle,  which  fatten 
well  thereon:  consequently  the  banks  arc  sure  to 
be  kept  in  good  repair,  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  their  property. 

All  these  low  marshy  districts,  and  especially 
that  extensive  portion  on  the  southern  shore 
known  as  St.  George’s  I'iclds,  aflord  a striking 
proof  that  persevering  iudustiy  is  capable  of  con 
quering  disadvantages  of  both  climate  and  situa- 
tion. Many,  very  many  years  of  toil  and  labour 
must  have  passed,  attended  by  disastrous  failures, 
while  earth  and  water  were  obstinately  contending 
for  the  possession  of  the  marshes  on  the  Surrey 
side  of  the  river,  before  man  could  plant  his  dwell- 
ing, and  say  to  the  rolling  tide,  in  the  words  of 
Job,  “Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  further; 
and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  he  stayed ; ’A  yet 
the  labours  of  our  ancestors  have  rendered  this, 
formerly  worse  than  useless  territory,  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  decsely-poptilated  spots  in  the 
kingdom. 

When  the  Romans  settled  at  London,  their 
natural  desire  for  improvement  would,  in  the  first 
instance,  direct  them  towards  the  immense  space 
of  unhealthy  marshes  immediately  opposite  the 
rising  ground  of  their  city.  In  all  probability 
these  marshes  were  the  first  to  undergo  a great 
alteration  by  this  improving  people.  To  give 
force  to  the  argument  in  favour  of  these  works 
being  executed  by  the  Romans,  it  may  he  desirable 
to  mention  an  instance  of  works  somewhat 
analogous  that  were  progressing  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Thamo.s  embankment,  and  during  the 
government  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  that  is,  in 
the  fourth  century  when  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns, 
ravaged  the  north  part  of  Italy.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  abandoned  their  country  and  retired 
into  the  islands  of  the  Adriatic  Sen,  now  called 
the  Gulf  of  Venice.  These  islands  being  in 
shallow  water,  and  near  each  other,  means  were 
used  to  join  them  by  driving  rows  of  piles  and 
filling  in  with  rubble,  upon  which  they  built 
houses,  leaving  spaces  or  channels  between  the 
piles,  to  form  canals,  and  thus  the  superb  city  of 
Venice  had  its  beginning.  The  mode  of  joining 
these  islands  by  piling,  must  have  been  some- 
thing like  the  method  adopted  to  form  the  Roman 
road  leading  to  Camberwell,  across  the  marshes, 
part  of  which  was  discovered  in  digging  the 
Grand  Surrey  Ciual,  in  the  year  1809,  as  hereto- 
fore mentioned. 

All  that  I have  heretofore  stated  has  reference 
only  to  what  was  done  with  the  river  and  its 
boundaries,  during  some  unknown  period  pre- 
viously to  the  reign  of  the  first  Edward;  from 
that  time  we  ha%’e  incidental  notices  that  embank- 
ments existed,  because  occasionally  reparations 
were  ordered,  I now  propose  to  offer  a few  re- 
marks on  the  present  state  of  the  river,  and  the 
great  public  utility  which  might  be  gained  by  an 
alteration. 

At  an  early  period  of  our  mercantile  pursuits, 
when  the  metropolis  of  Briialn  was  not  a tenth 
part  of  its  present  size ; when  the  population,  not 
only  of  London,  but  of  all  England,  was  by  com- 
parison very  limited,  and  with  scarcely  any  foreign 
trade,  we  may  easily  imagine  that  in  such  a state 
of  society  the  wharfage  of  the  river  Thames  was 
quite  sufficient  for  the  traffic  of  the  inhabitants. 


* A series  of  papers  on  the  Thames  will  be  found  in  an 
earlier  volume  of  the  Builder,  wherein  this  point  is 
treated  of  at  greater  length.  At  the  present  moment  the 
subject  has  fresh  interest.— Ed. 


But  with  the  enormous  increase  of  buildings  in 
London,  abounding,  in  every  part,  with  a manu- 
facturing and  mercantile  population,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable or  inconsistent  to  suppose  that  the 
river  Thames,  which  is  the  great  public  highway 
of  the  metropolis,  might  be  wonderfully  improved 
and  amended  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the 
present  times;  yet  I believe  it  is  no  more  strange 
than  true,  that  if  we  except  the  several  docks  on 
the  northern  shore,  together  with  a few  local 
embankments,  such  as  at  Somerset  House,  the 
Adelphi,  the  Parliament  Houses,  &c.,  the  river  and 
its  boundaries  have  undergone  no  regular,  uniform 
alteration  or  improvement  for  the  accommodation 
of  landing  goods  or  loading  vcs-sels  during  at  least 
1,000  years;  or,  what  is  more  probable,  since  the 
time  when  the  Romans  quitted  this  country.  As 
far  hack  as  the  year  1G66  we  find  the  first  general 
plan  for  embanking  the  river  submitted  to  the 
corporation  of  the  City,  and  to  the  Government,  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  immediately  after  the  fire 
of  London.  If  any  portion  of  such  plan  were  exe- 
cuted, few  traces  of  it  are  now  left;  probably 
owing  to  numerous  encroachments  made  from  time 
to  time  by  private  individuals,  which  were  either 
tolerated  or  overlooked  by  the  proper  authorities. 

The  public  libraries  of  London  and  Westmiuster 
abound  with  voluminous  reports  of  committees  of 
tlie  House  of  Common.?,  during  the  last  sixty 
years,  on  “The  Improvement  of  the  Port  of 
London many  ingenious  projects  have  been 
suggested,  and  strongly  recommended  by  the 
principal  engineers,  and  many  other  public- 
spirited  individuals,  who  have  devoted  months  and 
years  in  making  surveys,  maturing  plans,  and 
drawing  up  reports  upon  this  very  important  sub- 
ject, wherein  the  extension  of  commercial  enter- 
Ijrise,  and  thereby  the  prosperity  of  the  mercantile 
world,  is  so  deeply  concerned.  That  the  river  and 
its  banks  are  capable  of  being  made  infinitely 
better,  and  more  useful  for  navigating,  loading, 
and  unloading  all  kinds  of  vessels,  seems  to  be 
generally  admitted ; but,  practically,  the  whole 
affair  appears  to  he  almost  at  rest,  or  very  little 
thought  of. 

Width  of  the  Thames  at  high  water. 

At  Nine  Elms 6S0  feet 

,,  Vauxliall  Bridge  702 

,,  Penitentiary  6(io 

,,  Millbank  to  Blstiop’stValk. . 1,050 

,,  Board  of  Control l,2(io 

,,  Buckingliam-tcrrace  1,480 

,,  Somerset  House  1,260 

„ Temple 1,210 

,,  Blackfriars  Bridge  995 

„ Qiiccnhithe 7*10 

,,  Southwark  Bridge  720 

,,  London  Bridge 946 

The  irregular  breadth  of  the  river,  between 
Deptford  and  Yauxhall,  as  shown  in  the  preceding 
table,  causes  an  unequal  velocity  of  the  current ; 
consequently,  where  the  river  is  narrow,  the 
current  will  he  rapid,  and  forcible  enough  to  carry 
the  turbid  matter  in  suspension,  to  where  the 
stream  is  wide  and  shallow  : in  this  manner  vast 
quantities  of  mud  arc  deposited  near  the  shore, 
where  there  is  little  water.  At  many  parts,  vast 
areas,  amounting  even  to  acres,  of  the  bed  of  the 
river,  are  without  water  during  several  hours 
every  day  j so  that  no  vessels,  not  even  the  smallest 
boats,  can  get  to  the  wharfs  until  the  tide  has 
risen  high  enough  to  admit  them. 

The  most  casual  observer,  on  viewing  the  Thames 
at  low  water,  either  from  Westminster  or  Waterloo 
bridges,  must  be  struck  with  the  immense  shoals 
of  gravel  and  mud,  which  are  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  thereby  to 
impede  the  daily  progress  of  the  merchant.  In- 
stead of  the  barges  and  other  vessels  being  enabled 
to  go  to  any  of  the  wharfs,  up  or  down  the  river, 
at  all  times  of  the  tide,  to  take  in  goods  or  to  land 
them,  they  are  obliged  to  wait  until  the  tide 
serves  their  purpose;  and  then,  very  frequently, 
before  they  can  accomplish  their  business,  the 
vessel  is  aground,  by  which  they  lose  a tide,  and 
there  they  are  compelled  to  remain  till  the  next 
high  water.  Another  circumstance  occurs  almost 
daily,  which  is,  that  vessels  accidentally  get 
aground  on  some  of  the  shallows,  perhaps  in  the 
middle  of  the  river;  and  if  this  happens  during 
the  recession  of  the  tide,  they  may  bo  considered 
terraqueous  prisoners  for  at  least  four  or  five 
hours. 

It  is  an  axiom  in  all  industrial  and  commercial 
affairs,  that  time  and  money  are  almost  equivalent; 
therefore  the  detention  of  a cargo  is  a positive 
loss,  not  only  to  the  merchant  or  owner  of  the 
goods,  but  to  the  proprietor  of  the  vessel,  to  the 
retail  dealer ; to  the  consumer,  and,  in  short,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  all  who  have  any  interest  in 
the  matter,  are  certain  losers  by  the  delay.  There 
is  also  a very  considerable  increase  in  expense 
attendant  upon  lighterage,  entirely  owing  to  the 
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delay  occasioned  by  impediments  on  the  river,  | 
such  as  not  being  able  to  navigate  barges  at  all 
times  of  tbe  tide  j and,  further,  if  the  river  were 
improved,  small  vessels,  technically  called  “Billy- 
boys,” that  cany  about  100  tons,  would  bring 
their  cargoes  up  tbe  river,  and  deliver  them  on 
the  wharfs  at  once,  by  which  means  they  would 
save  tbe  expense  of  shifting  tbe  goods  into  barges, 
and  the  cost  of  lighterage  would  be  altogether 
avoided.  It  is  also  certain,  that  the  oftener  goods 
are  removed  the  greater  will  be  their  cost,  and 
the  more  likely  they  are  to  be  injured.  Tor  ex- 
ample : large  coals  may  be  crumbled  into  small 
by  throwing  them  out  of  tbe  collier,  and  thereby 
deteriorated  in  value  by  lighterage. 

If  tbe  river  is  capable  of  great  improvement, 
the  natural  question  may  be  asked,  " Why  is  it 
not  commenced  ? ” If  such  enormous  works  on 
the  boundaries  of  tbe  Thames  were  undertaken 
and  completed  on  both  sides,  from  Wandsworth  to 
the  sea,  during  ruder  times,  surely,  in  this  civi- 
lized age,  a little  more  might  be  done;  and  little 
it  certainly  would  be,  compared  with  the  c-mbank- 
ments  of  a former  age ; aud  that  little  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  almost  indispensable.  The 
concluding  words  of  the  reports  upon  tbe  sub- 
ject in  all  the  “ Blue  Books”  is,  in  substance,  to 
the  same  effect, — the  business  is  adjourned  sine 
die;  no  day  being  named  for  its  re-consideration. 
That  the  property  on  the  banks  of  tbe  river  would 
be  far  more  valuable  by  the  alterations,  is  pretty 
certain.  There  may  be  some  few  exceptions;  but 
it  is  impossible,  in  a great  work  like  that  now 
under  consideration,  to  benefit  the  mass  of  the 
people,  without  a certain  amount  of  injury  to 
some  individuals,  for  which  compensation  must, 
of  course,  be  assessed  by  a jury.  No  doubt,  much 
of  tbe  apathy  aud  procrastination  which  exist  in 
this  matter  may  be  attributed  to  certain  influen- 
tial parties,  who  may  be  timid,  and  afraid  that  a 
change  may  interfere  with  their  business,  or  shake 
their  influence.  Others  adhere  firmly  to  preju- 
dice in  favour  of  long-established  practice,  and 
thereby  determine  to  go  on  as  heretofore,  and 
oppo.»e  all  efforts  tending  to  bring  about  an 
alteration. 

Had  similar  apathy  and  opposition  been  allowed 
to  overrule  the  improvements  in  transport  of  pas- 
sengers and  goods  by  land,  we  should  never  have 
been  able  to  go  from  London  to  Edinbui'gh  be- 
’ tween  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun.  The 
railways,  at  a cost  of  about  300,000,000^.,  have 
ploughed  through  the  kingdom  in  all  directions 
like  magic.  Individuals  of  rank  and  station,  as 
well  as  corporate  bodies,  have,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, opposed  their  passing  through  their 
est.ates ; but  a jury  of  tbe  country  has,  as  if  magi- 
cally, settled  the  matter  in  dispute,  aud  on  goes 
the  locomotive,  pro  honopuhlico,  perfectly  regard- 
less of  the  individual  opinion  of  either  peer  or 
peasant. 

If  only  a fraction  of  the  same  spirit  of  enter- 
prise could  be  brought  into  operation  for  the  im- 
provement of  tbe  river  Thames,  within  three  or 
four  years  we  should  hear  no  more  complaints 
about  impediments  to  tbe  free  navigation  of  the 
river  at  all  times.  Such  objections  and  inconve- 
niences would  be  on  record  as  matters  of  history 
only;  and  future  ages  would  wonder  how  the 
merchants  aud  citizens  of  London,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  could  have  tolerated  the  obstruc- 
tions of  the  river  so  long,  while  they  had  the 
power  to  remove  them.  To  suppose  that  there 
would  be  any  difficulty  in  raising  the  money  for 
tbe  expenses  is  altogether  out  of  the  question. 
Whenever  money  is  wanted  in  this  country  for 
any  legitimate  object, — for  a work  of  great  public 
utility,  it  is  raised  almost  as  fast  as  it  can  be  called 
for.  Mr,  Walker,  tbe  engineer,  who  was  consulted 
in  this  matter  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1840,  stated,  that  tbe  cost  of  em^ 
banking  the  north  side  of  the  river,  from  Vauxhall 
Bridge  to  London  Bridge,  would  be  310, 000^.,  or 
about  20^.  per  foot,  running  measure,  exclusive  of 
compensation  for  private  interests  on  the  present 
banks.  But,  whatever  tbe  cost  may  be,  it  will 
only  be  for  labour,  as  the  money  will  not  have 
been  sent  out  of  the  country.  In  the  same  manner 
tbe  railways,  which  are  said  to  have  cost 
300,000, 000^.,  may,  in  one  sense,  be  considered  to 
have  cost  nothing;  because,  in  a national  view, 
we  still  have  possession  of  tbe  money  : it  has 
merely  passed  out  of  one  band  into  another;  so 
that,  collectively,  we  are  equally  rich:  and  all  of 
us  have  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  railways  into 
the  bargain. 

Where  a great  work,  of  simple,  manual,  aud 
bodily  labour  is  required,  such  as  merely  digging 
the  ground  aud  carrying  it  from  one  place  to 
another  close  by,  this  might  be  performed,  in 
great  part,  upon  a different  and  more  economical 


plan  than  is  usual  in  similar  cases.  There  is 
always  a vast  number  of  healthy,  able-bodied 
labourers,  either  out  of  employ  or  whose  services 
are  misapplied.  This  is  bad  political  or  parochial 
economy;  it  is  an  error  of  judgment  in  those  who 
have  the  mauagement  of  public  aiFairs,  to  allow 
the  powers  of  these  men  to  be  wasted  so  long  as 
there  is  any  work  of  importance  which  ought  to 
be  in  progress  to  benefit  tbe  community.  For 
whether  they  are  employed  or  not,  they  must  have 
food,  raimeut,  and  lodging ; however  humble  it 
may  be,  it  is  worth  something,  aud  unless  a mar- 
ket be  provided  for  them,  to  dispose  of  their 
labour  to  advantage,  in  return  for  their  scanty 
fare,  the’ intrinsic  value  of  their  sustenance  is  as 
completely  lost  to  the  world  as  if  it  had  been  cast 
into  the  ocean.  While  the  number  of  individuals 
thus  unemployed,  or  nnprofitably  employed,  re- 
mains comparatively  small,  they  are  supported  by 
the  parish,  by  begging,  or  by  some  means  less 
creditable  to  themselves ; and  we  do  not  feel  tbe 
loss,  in  fact,  we  arc  “ used  to  it”  and  think  lightly 
of  the  burthen.  But  suppose  half  tbe  population  of 
tbe  kingdom  were  to  become  paupers  for  want  of 
proper  employment,  tbe  consequences  would  then 
appear  fearfully  alarming,  but  tbe  loss  to  the 
nation  is  tbe  same  in  proportion  to  tbe  number. 

I will  only  mention  one  or  two  common  cases  of 
unprofitable  employment.  Those  persons  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  perambulating  the  streets  of  this 
great  town,  especially  those  at  the  west  end  of  it, 
may  have  observed  during  tbe  summer,  a few 
years  back,  four  or  six  healthy,  powerful  men 
dragging  a truck  with  a little  water  in  it,  to  lay 
the  dust.  A horse  and  cart,  with  one  man,  would 
have  done  double  tbe  quantity  of  watering  in  half 
tbe  time.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  sweeping 
tbe  streets.  You  may  often  see  a dozen  scaven- 
gers cleaning  the  streets,  greatly  in  tbe  way  of 
the  traffic ; whereas  with  one  of  tbe  sweeping 
machines,  a man  and  horse  would  do  tbe  same 
amount  of  sweeping,  and  taking  away  the  mud  in  a 
much  shorter  time,  aud  with  far  less  inconvenience 
to  the  public. 

Numerous  other  means  of  economizing  human 
labour  might  be  mentioned,  by  which  a super- 
abundant number  of  able-bodied  men  might  be 
obtained  to  perform  the  laborious  part  of  great 
public  works,  such  as  the  improvement  of  tbe 
river  Thames. 

In  conclusion,  I will  offer  one  or  two  reflections 
which  naturally  arise  out  of  my  subject.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  country  in  the  civilized  world  where 
commerce  is  more  thoroughly  appreciated  than  in 
the  British  Isles;  and  there  is  scarcely  a populous 
territory  in  either  hemisphere  which  is  not  more 
or  less  commercially  associated  with  tbe  British 
merchant.  The  importance  of  commerce  forcibly 
reminds  us  of  the  obligations  we  owe  to  all  our 
fellow  creatures,  and  produces  a system  of  mutual 
dependence  amongst  us,  which  in  return  is  tbe 
chief  source  of  ultimate  independence.  Commerce 
is  said  to  be  the  offspring  of  peace;  and  it  is  also 
said  that  the  surest  way  to  remain  at  peace  is  to 
be  always  prepared  for  w’ar.  This  may  be  good 
and  true  in  one  sense,  but  commerce  has  higher 
claims : it  induces  nations  to  be  peaceful  towards 
each  other : as  in  private  business,  individuals  are 
disposed  to  overlook  petty  annoyances  rather  than 
give  offence  to  a good  customer ; so  with  nations, 
if  mutually  indebted  to  each  other,  and  bound 
together  by  commercial  interest,  they  will  be  more 
likely  to  establish  permanent  peace  and  good  will 
between  them.  We  all  well  know’,  by  experience, 
that  peace,  resulting  from  victory,’  takes  millions 
from  our  coffers : peace  and  plenty,  induced  by 
commerce  are,  on  the  contrary,  sources  of  national 
wealth.  Let  us,  therefore,  “not  be  weary  in  well 
doing,”  but  proceed  to  mend  our  ways  on  tbe 
banks  of  “ Old  Father  Thames”  if  the  trade  of 
the  City  of  London,  and  the  mercantile  interest 
depend  in  any  degree  upon  the  conveniences  to  be 
met  with  in  the  river. 

C.  H.  Smith. 


ARCHITECTURAL  EXAMINATIONS  AND 
THE  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

We  are  now  enabled  to  give  a fuller  report  of 
tbe  discussion  which  took  place  at  the  meeting  of 
tbe  Institute  on  July  1;  Mr.  Penrose  in  the  chair. 

Tbe  Chairman  read  the  notice  convening  tbe 
meeting;  and  said  that  tbe  members,  having  read 
the  scheme  therein  referred  to,  must  feel  that  it 
involved  a question’ of  great  importance  to  them ; 
because,  as  architects  they  ought  to  have  the  pri- 
vileges which  other  scientific  bodies  possessed.  A 
committee  had  been  appointed,  and  had  taken 
some  time  to  get  the  matter  in  the  shape  in  which 
it  now  stood  before  the  meeting ; aud  he  thought 
that  the  time  had  not  been  ill-spent.  Mr.  ^^^h- 


pitel,  he  believed,  was  prepared  to  address  them 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Ashpitel  said  that  he  should  make  very  few 
observations  at  the  present  stage  of  the  matter, 
as  it  might  be  necessary  for  him  to  refer  hereafter 
to  matters  of  detail  which  might  possibly  be  ob- 
jected to.  The  committee  consisted  of  gentlemen 
entitled  to  their  greatest  respect.  It  had  met  ten 
or  a dozen  times.  Every  opinion  in  .art  or  prac- 
tical architecture  had  been  fully  represented. 
There  had  been  amongst  them  the  freest  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  and  the  utmost  kindness,  without 
the  slightest  jangling.  The  committee  thought 
they  should  divide  the  mode  of  examination;  so 
that,  under  one  portion,  any  man  who  really  and 
fairly  called  himself  an  architect,  ought  to  pass. 
When  they  got  beyond  that  line,  they  had  to  deal 
with  men  of  all  shades  of  talent  and  taste;  and 
the  committee  thought  that  those  men,  whatever 
their  aspirations  might  be,  ought  to  have  a fair 
opportunity  of  showing  their  abilities  to  the 
world.  The  battle  of  styles  ought  to  be  kept  out 
of  the  question;  and  every  existing  or  future 
stylo  should  have  an  opportunity  of  developing 
itself.  The  committee  had  particularly  endea- 
voured to  avoid  a course  of  examination  in  which 
the  examiners  should  come  forward  to  show  their 
own  talent,  and  to  raise  an  opinion  that  tbe 
cleverest  man  among  them  was  he  who  plucked 
the  greatest  number  of  candidates.  To  encou- 
rage that  idea  would  be  (to  use  tbe  language  of 
the  bar),  to  make  the  examiners  cross-examiners. 
Nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to  pluck  can- 
didates; but  it  was  essential  that  the  profession 
should  be  assured  of  the  perfect  fairness  of  the 
examination.  It  must  be  a technical  examination ; 
and  there  should  not  be  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
favoviritism.  Their  secretary  had  most  ingeni- 
ously devised  a measure  by  which  the  most  entire 
fairness  must  be  inevitable,  because  the  examiners 
would  not  know  tbe  examined,  and  the  examined 
would  not  know  tbe  examiners;  so  that  no  man 
who  might  happen  to  be  plucked  could  go  away 
with  any  complaint  of  unfairness,  or  preteud  that, 
if  he  had  had  a friend  at  court,  he  would  bavo 
passed.  The  Institute  bad  affirmed,  bj’  a distinct 
resolution,  that  there  should  be  an  examination; 
and,  by  another  resolution,  that  a curriculnm 
should  be  prepared ; and  it  was  his  duty,  ex  ojjicio, 
to  move  that  the  report  be  received,  subject  to 
correction  by  the  meeting.  He  would  only  sug- 
gest that  members  who  had  any  objections  to 
make  should,  in  the  first  place,  address  themselves 
to  tbe  general  principles  of  the  scheme,  and  leave 
all  matters  of  detail,  and  of  wording,  to  be  after- 
wards considered. 

The  Chairman  concurred  in  Mr.  Ashpitel’s  view 
that  it  was  most  desirable  to  deal  first  with 
general  principles,  aud  afterwards  with  details. 

The  motion  having  been  seconded, 

Mr.  Seddon  inquired  if  tbe  scheme  was  to  be 
carried  into  immediate  effect,  or  to  be  left  for 
further  consideration  by  other  bodies  in  the  pro- 
fession, who  were,  perhaps,  more  interested  in  it 
than  the  Institute.  The  report  had  evidently 
been  carefully  considered;  but  the  subject  was  ot 
such  great  importance  that  he  thought  further 
time  should  be  given  for  its  consideration. 

The  Chairman  reminded  Mr.  Seddon  that  on 
the  14th  of  January  last  a number  of  replies  to 
tbe  circular  of  tbe  Institute  (addressed  to  pro- 
vincial societies)  bad  been  read.  The  profession 
at  large  had  known  all  that  was  going  on : it  was 
open  to  them  from  the  very  first : various  sugges- 
tions bad  since  been  received;  aud  the  scheme 
now  proposed  bad  been  sent  to  each  society,  with 
a request  for  its  opinion  thereon. 

Mr.  Ashpitel  had  heard  no  whisper  of  any  oppo- 
sition to  the  plan  proposed ; but,  if  there  should  be 
any,  be  thought  it  should  have  a fair  bearing; 
and,  if  sufficient  time  for  objections  had  not  been 
allowed  (though  he  thought  there  had),  he  could 
not  object  to  allowing  further  time. 

Mr.  Charles  Barry  concurred  with  Mr.  Seddon 
in  deprecating  any  hasty  decision.  He  thought 
that  an  examination  which  would  distinguish  the 
architect  from  the  empiric  was  a proposition 
which  no  one  would  dissent  from.  Any  scheme 
issued  under  tbe  sanction  of  the  Institute  should 
be  accepted  in  its  entirety,  or  not  at  all ; and 
the  only  question  was,  whether  tbe  particular 
examination  proposed,  and  the  proposed  manner 
of  carrying  it  out,  would  be  endorsed  by  other 
societies.  If  it  should  be  rejected,  and  fail  a dead 
letter,  which  was  possible,  although  he  hoped  not 
probable,  tbe  Institute  would  be  placed  in  a very 
undignified  position. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Smith  said  that  tbe  proposition  of  the 
Institute  had  been  sent  to  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation; and,  on  the  broad  question  that  there 
should  be  an  examination,  as  having  an  educa- 
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tional  tendency,  the  Association  expressed  its 
unanimous  opinion  that  an  examination  was  de- 
sirable. The  document  now  under  discussion  they 
had  felt  some  delicacy  about,  as  being  partly  of  a 
private  nature.  At  their  meeting  on  Friday  last 
they  had  some  conversation  upon  itj  but  it  was 
unanimously  thought  that  they  had  not  sufficient 
time  or  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
to  express  a decided  opinion  upon  it.  The  only 
idea  expressed  was,  a hope  that  care  should  be 
taheniii  any  examination  to  give  facilities  to  those 
who  had  been  educated,  not  in  academies,  but  on 
the  scaffolding,  at  the  bench,  or  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Papworth  thought  the  question  should  be 
adjourned  to  some  given  day,  especially  to  enable 
the  four  principal  societies  which  had  corre- 
sponded with  them  on  the  subject,  to  send  in 
their  answers  to  the  scheme  proposed. 

Mr.  J.  Edmeston  was  willing  that  the  report 
should  be  received  and  approved,  but  thought  that 
no  immediate  action  need  be  taken  upon  it,  and 
that  the  members  should  not  separate  without 
giving  expression  to  their  opinions  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Ashpitel  (in  order  to  save  discussion)  said 
that  he  would  simply  move,  “that  the  report  he 
received.” 

The  Chairman  put  this  motion  to  the  vote,  and 
it  was  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  question  that  the  report  received  be 
taken  into  consideration,  and,  as  an  amendment, 
that  the  question  be  postponed  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  session, — 

Mr.  Robert  Kerr  suggested  that  it  should  be 
remitted  to  the  committee  to  ascertain  the 
opinions  of  the  other  societies,  and  to  devise  a 
scheme  for  carrying  the  plan  of  the  Institute  into 
operation ; the  whole  to  be  laid  before  the  Insti- 
tute at  the  commencement  of  the  next  session. 
Mr.  Kerr  explained  at  some  length  the  views 
which  bad  guided  the  committee  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  curriculum ; and  said  that,  with  regard 
to  the  list  of  books  proposed  for  study,  he  con- 
sidered it  exceedingly  valuable  as  the  preliminary 
step  to  the  examination.  The  young  student  has 
now  gained,  through  the  labours  of  this  committee 
— by  this  list  of  hooka — an  important  step  to  ele- 
mentary education  in  architecture.  The  books 
marked  in  the  list  with  a f were  purely  elemen- 
tary works,  chiefly  comprised  in  the  valuable 
scries  published  by  Mr.  Weale,  and  were  scarcely 
more  than  a dozen  in  number;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  he  considered  that  the  value  of  the  docu- 
ment issued  by  the  council  could  scarcely  be  over- 
rated in  an  educational  point  of  view.  Still  he 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  postpone  any  deci- 
sion on  this  important  question  until  the  next 
session;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  instruct  the 
council  to  devise  a scheme  for  carrying  out  the 
excellent  project  which  they  had  submitted  to  the 
meeting. 

A conversation  took  place  as  to  the  time  of  the 
proposed  adjournment;  andaineniher  having  pro- 
posed that  it  should  be  adjourned  to  the  first  ordi- 
nary meeting  of  the  next  session, — 

Mr.  Ashpitel  said  he  had  no  objection  to  that; 
because,  although  visitors  might  be  present  and 
make  observations,  they  could  not  vote  upon  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Kerr  thought  the  matter  could  only  be 
discussed  at  a special  meeting  of  members. 

Mr.  Soddon  said  it  would  be  h.ard  to  invite  non- 
members to  give  their  opinions,  and  not  allow  them 
to  vote. 

Mr.  Papworth  said  that  in  the  first  instance 
they  had  applied  to  the  four  principal  architectu- 
ral societies.  They  received  five  replies;  and  the 
fifth  was  from  the  Liverpool  Architectur.al  Asso- 
ciation. It  was  a remarkable  thing  that  the  four 
societies  unanimously  adopted  the  idea  of  an  exa- 
mination, but  agreed  in  throwingon  the  Institute 
the  onus  of  carrying  it  out  in  detail.  And,  if  the 
Institute  was  to  be  responsible  for  carrying  out 
the  scheme,  he  did  not  see  why  the  members  of 
societies  should  be  present  or  vote  upon  the  ques- 
tion. The  written  opinion  of  local  societies  would 
always  be  received  by  the  Institute  with  more 
respect  and  deference  than  they  could  properly 
accord  to  the  viva  voce  remarks  of  half  a dozen 
speakers. 

TJie  Chairman  suggested  an  adjournment  of  the 
subject  to  a special  rather  than  an  ordinary  meet- 
ing, to  be  held  as  early  as  possible  next  session, 
and  to  which  the  secretary  should  send  special 
invitations  to  gentlemen  who  might  be  likely  to 
elucidate  the  subject. 

After  some  conversation, 

Mr.  Lewis,  bon.  sec.,  read  the  bye-law,  to  the 
effect  that  no  question  on  the  regulation  or  man- 
agement of  the  Institute  could  be  discussed  at  an 
ordinary  meeting. 

Mr.  C.  Fowler  hoped  that  the  question  would 
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not  be  discussed  at  an  ordinary  meeting.  No  doubt 
the  public  at  large  were  interested  in  the  question, 
but  the  Institute  were  the  most  interested. 

Mr,  G.  E.  Street  thought,  when  the  subject  was 
again  discussed,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  gen- 
tlemen present  who  bad  some  practical  knowledge 
on  the  subject  of  examinations  generally. 

The  Chairman  said  that  such  gentlemen  might 
be  specially  invited  by  thehon.  secretaries. 

Mr.  R.  Kerr  said  it  was  a matter  for  serious 
and  almost  painful  consideration,  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  and  the  hou.  secretaries,  to  devise 
the  details  by  which  this  pi’oject  could  be  effec- 
tually carried  out ; and  the  Institute  should  be 
prepared  with  practical  answers  to  the  practical 
questions  which  would  certainly  be  put  when  the 
question  was  next  under  discussion. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Smith  remarked  that  it  would  be 
better  to  adjourn  tlie  subject  until  November 
next,  as  none  of  the  architectural  societies  would 
hold  their  meetings  during  the  next  two  or  three 
months. 

Mr.  Kerr  did  not  think  it  likely  that  the  In- 
stitute would  receive  any  proposed  modifications 
from  local  societies. 

After  further  discussion,  the  motion  was  with- 
drawn in  favour  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Kerr  was  surprised  that  he  had  not  heard 
an  objection  to  the  principle  of  the  proposed  nie.a- 
snr;  and,  if  any  such  objection  was  entertained, 
he  hoped  it  would  be  expressed. 

Mr.  Charles  Barry  thought  there  would  be  a 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  existing  professors  of 
architecture  of  long  standing.  Mr.  Kerr  had 
stated  that  the  objects  of  the  examination 
were  educational;  but,  the  term  educational 
could  hardly  apply  to  the  class  ho  wished  to 
refer  to,  who  would  hardly  ask  for  education 
at  the  hands  of  the  Institute.  If,  therefore,  the 
scheme  was  cducatioiial,  bo  must  exclude  all 
architects  of  any  standing.  No  provision  was 
made  for  any  honorary  diploma  ; and  therefore  he 
did  not  see  what  difference  there  was  between 
those  who  wished  for  education  and  those  who 
only  asked  for  distinction.  For  himself,  he  did 
not  see  the  way  out  of  the  difficulty  ; and  he 
thought  this  one  of  the  rocks  upon  which  the 
scheme  was  likely  to  split.  He  thought  it  was 
essential  to  consider  whether  there  should  not  be 
an  lionornry  diploma;  either  by  vote,  acclamation, 
or  judgment  of  an  architect’s  works. 

Mr.  Ashpitel  suggested  that  any  observations 
similar  to  those  of  Mr.  Barry  would  have  far 
better  effect  if  addressed  in  writing  to  the  com- 
mittee, so  that  they  might  be  fully  considered 
before  the  renewed  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Papworth  called  attention  to  the  fact 
which  the  title  of  the  paper  showed, — viz.,  that 
what  was  proposed  was  “ Voluntary  Architectural 
Examination;”  and,  if  Mr.  Charles  Barry  wished 
for  a certificate  of  proficiency,  and  voluntarily 
came  forward  to  seek  it,  it  would  be  a great 
delight  to  the  examiners  to  grant  it. 

Mr.  Charles  Barry  agreed  that  the  question 
turned  upon  the  word  "voluntary;”  and  the 
question  was  whether  A or  B,  who  had  been 
many  years  in  practice,  would  take  the  trouble  to 
get  tbemselvcs  up  to  pass  such  an  examination  as 
that  proposed  by  the  Institute.  For  himself,  he 
certainly  should  do  no  such  thing;  and,  in  the 
remarks  which  lie  had  made,  he  was  quite  aware 
that  he  had  laid  himself  open  to  the  observations 
of  Mr.  Papworth.  This  was  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  of  the  question.  It  was  said  that 
established  architects  should  come  forward  to 
coufer  honour  on  the  examination;  but  he  did  not 
wish  to  confer  honour  on  the  examination.  Still 
the  examination  might  be  a good  thing  (as  he  bad 
said  before)  to  separate  the  architect  from  the 
empiric. 

Mr.  Ashpitel  again  impressed  upon  the  meeting 
that  the  aim  of  the  committee  had  been  to  bring 
the  subject  forward  gradually;  beginning  with  a 
low  standard ; and  hereafter  to  raise  that  standard 
higher;  which  they  might  possibly  do  either  by 
law’  or  by  that  public  opinion  which  w'as  stronger 
than  law;  hut,  if  done  at  once,  it  would  be  most 
unjust  to  the  young  men  who  were  unprepared  to 
meet  it  at  present.  The  committee  intended  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Law  Society,  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  similar  bodies;  until 
they  made  it  a diploma  which  would  be  worth 
having,  and  of  which  a man  should  be  proud. 
The  error  of  the  civil  service  and  military  ex- 
aminations was,  that  they  began  with  too  high  a 
standard,  and  included  questions  which  seemed  to 
be  concerted  to  disconcert  the  candidate; — but, 
still,  these  examinations  bad  raised  the  standard 
in  those  departments. 

Mr.  Seddon  wished  to  know  what  the  committee 
were  driving  at  ? Did  they  want  a diploma? 
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Mr.  Ashpitel  explained  that  he  trusted  the 
stamp  and  imprimatur  of  the  Institute  would  act, 
in  the  view  of  the  world,  not  exactly  as  a diploma, 
but  that  it  would  be  something  like  the  privilege 
which  enabled  a man  to  put  M.D.,or  F.R.S.,  after 
his  name. 

Mr.  Seddon  believed  the  whole  scheme  to  bo 
impracticable. 

Mr.  Ashpitel  said  they  had  been  told  it  was  im- 
possible, and  absurd,  to  get  up  a curriculum ; but 
the  committee  had  done  so  in  the  short  space  of 
two  months.  It  was  not  their  object  to  prevent 
a man  from  building  a pigstye  without  passing 
an  examination;  but  to  give  a better  man  an 
honourable  distinction,  which  he  should  be  proud 
to  add  to  his  name. 

Mr.  G.  Street  regretted  that  the  word  "diploma’’ 
had  been  introduced,  because  lie  believed  such  a 
thing  had  never  been  contemplated.  The  word 
" vohintari/”  had  also  been  dwelt  upon,  but  it 
never  bad  been  in  the  minds  of  the  committee  to 
make  this  a compulsory  examination. 

Mr.  Papworth  said  that  the  paper  under  dis- 
cussion had  no  reference  either  to  a certificate  or 
a diploma;  but,  by  a singular  circumstance,  at  the 
last  annual  meeting,  a resolution  had  been  passed, 
by  which  every  member  of  the  Institute  could 
obtain  its  diploma  on  payment  of  5s. 

Mr.  Lewis,  hon.  see.,  read  the  resolution  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Papworth,  which  was  merely  a 
certificate  of  fellowship  ivith  the  Institute, 

Mr.  Kerr. — The  question  of  a diploma  was 
always  a stumbling-block,  and  ought  to  be  got 
' rid  of. 

Mr.  Ashpitel  thought  that,  although  he  hlm.self 
might  have  stumbled  over  the  word  “ diploma," 
his  friend  Mr.  Kerr  bad  equally  stumbled  over 
the  word  “ edtication."  The  object  of  the  scheme 
of  the  committee  was  not  to  educate  people,  but 
to  try  whether  they  had  been  educated. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Smith  considered  that  the  proposed 
examination  was  entirely  voluntary,  and  merely  a 
test  that  any  candidate  bad  been  educated  to  a 
certain  extent ; and  if  they  went  beyond  that  tliey 
would  drift  into  an  approach  to  a diploma. 

Mr.  C.  Fowler  objected  to  the  use  of  the  word 
“ diploma,”  which  had  led  to  much  difficulty  in  the 
question.  He  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  a 
gradual  change  in  this  system,  which  appeared  to 
him  to  be  as  important  as  the  change  in  the  con- 
stitution of  a country.  He  thought  the  scheme 
of  the  Institute  peculiarly  calculated  to  affuid 
opportunities  for  the  progress  of  young  men. 

Mr.  Ashpitel  said  that,  having  withdrawn  his 
own  motion,  and  there  being  none  at  present 
before  the  meeting,  lie  begged  to  move,  “That 
the  further  consideration  of  the  scheme  submitted 
be  deferred  until  some  Monday  in  November ; and 
that  the  committee  be  instructed  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  the  opinions  of  other  architectural  bodies 
on  the  srrbject.” 

Mr.  Street  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  then 
put  to  the  vote  and  carried  nem.  con. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned. 


THE  L.\TE  MR.  GRAINGER,  OF 
NEWCASTLE. 

Mil  Richabd  Gbaingeii,  to  whom  Newcastle- 
oii-Tyne  owes  its  present  architectural  aspect, 
died  on  the  4tli  instant.  Through  his  energy  nd 
skill  the  range  of  streets  comprehending  Grey, 
Clayton,  Market,  Grainger,  Nelson,  Hood,  and 
Shakspeare  streets,  with  the  theatre,  Central  Ex- 
change, the  now  markets  (among  the  finest  covered 
markets  in  England),  tlie  Branch  Bank  of  England, 
Messrs.  Lambton’s  Bank,  the  Arcade,  and  in- 
numerable public  buildings  were  erected.  Mr. 
Grainger  was  self-made.  His  father  was  a porter 
on  the  quayside.  The  father  died  shortly  after 
the  son  was  born.  His  mother  followed  the  em- 
ployment of  laundress  to  maintain  her  children, 
and  Mr.  Grainger  received  what  education  he 
got  in  the  St.  Andrew’s  School.  He  served  liis 
time  as  a hou^e-carpenter.  Mr.  Grainger  was 
of  a generous  disposition.  Some  years  ago  the 
magnitude  of  bis  transactions  temporarily  em- 
barrassed his  affairs;  but  the  progress  of  trade 
improved  his  property  after ; and  in  recent  years 
he  reaped  the  more  substantial  results  of  his 
energy  and  intelligence.  He  has  been  described 
as  the  architect  of  the  various  buildings  he  erected; 
but  this  is  not  correct.  He  was  assisted  in  many 
of  his  undertakings  by  the  architects  of  the  town, 
and  by  none  more  tliau  Mr.  John  Dobson,  from 
whose  designs  Mr.  Grainger  erected  the  New 
Market,  Royal  Arcade,  and  several  other  buildings. 
Like  all  truly  great  men,  he  never  disavowed  his 
humble  origin,  but  allowed  his  conduct  through 
life  to  he  the  true  index  of  his  innate  worth.  A 
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LIST  OP  WORKS  RECOMMENDED  TO  CANDIDATES  FOR  ARCHITECTURAL 
EXAMINATION. 

Ttie  following  works  are  recommended  by  the  Coniicil  of  the  Institute  to  gentlemen  proposing  to 
become  candidates,  as  containing  so  much  of  the  information  that  can  be  gained  from  books  as  is 
likely  to  be  required  in  furnishing  answers  to  the  question-papers,  except  upon  particular  languages 
and  styles  that  may  be  selected  by  candidates. 


N.B.— The  works  marked  * form  portions  of  Weale’s  Rudimentary  Treatises.  The 
works  that  are  preceded  by  the  mark  t may  be  selected  as  afforditiff  an  abbreviated, 
but  tolerably  complete,  course  of  Engli-sh  reading  of  an  elementary  character  for 
students ; it  being  presumed  that  in  each  case  the  reader  will  be  able  to  discover 
what  portion  (if  not  the  whole)  of  the  volume  is  intended. 

Addison,  Treatise  on  Law  of  Contracts,  and  Rights  and  l.iabiiities  ex  Contractu. 

8vo.,  I85(j 

Amos  and  Ferard,  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Fixtures.  8vo.,  1817 

Ansted,  Elcmentoiy  Course  of  Geology,  &c.  8vo.,  185S  

tArnott,  Elements  of  Physics.  Svo.,  18-28  

Baker,  Land  and  Engineering  Surveying.*  1809 

Baker,  Mensuration.*  1859  

I-Bakcr,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Statics  and  Dynamics.*  1851 

Barlow.  Treatise  on  the  Strength  of  Timber,  Cast  Iron,  Malleable  Iron,  and  oilier 

Materials : revised  by  Heather  and  Willis.  8vo.,  185! _ 

Bartholomew,  Specifications  for  Practical  Architecture,  &c.  8vo.,  I84!i 

Batissier,  Histoire  de  I’ArC  Monuincntale.  8vo.,  Pa-is.  13.59  

Bernan,  History  and  Art  of  Warming  and  Ventilating  Rooms  and  Buildings.  Svo.,  134(i. 

Brandon,  Analysis  of  Gothic  Architecture.  -Jto,,  ISJ"  

Bruir,  Engineering  Field  Work.  8vr>.,  1810  

•tBiirneli,  IJmes,  Cements,  Mortars,  Concretes,  Ma.stics,  and  Plastering.*  issj  

Castle,  Treatise  on  Land  Surveying  and  Levelling.  8vo.,  1845  

Chambers,  Treatise  on  the  Decorative  Part  of  Civil  .'Architecture  j with  Essay  on  Grecian 

Architecture  by  Papworth.  FoL,  1826  

fChevreuI,  De  la  Loi  du  Contraste  simultane  des  Couleurs,  Jkc.  8vo.,  Paris,  1829  (witli  it- 
plates,  4to.,  1339) : of  this  there  are  abridged  translations  by  Martel,  8vo.,  1851, 

and  by  Spanton,  8vo.,  ISGO 

Ciiitty,  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Contracts.  Svo  , 1857  

Cicognara,  Le  Fabbriche  e i Monumenti  cospicui  di  Venezia.  Fol-,  Venice,  1853  

Cresy,  Encycloptcdia  of  Civil  Engineering.  8vo.,  1856 

■iDohson,  Art  of  Building.*  1859 

tDobson,  Foundations  and  Concrete  Works.*  1850 

tDobson,  Masonry  and  Stone  Cutting.*  1856  

tDobson,  Student’.s  Guide  to  Measuring  and  Valuing.  8vo.,  1813 

tDonaldsou,  Hand-book  of  Specifications ; with  Glen,  a Review  of  the  Law  of  Contracts. 

8vo.,  I860 

Fairbairn,  on  the  Application  of  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron  to  Budding  Purposes.  8vo.,  1854 

tFergusson.  Hand-book  of  Architecture.  8vo.,  18.59  

Field,  Painter’s  Art,  or  a Grammar  of  Colouring.*  1858 

fFownes,  Rudimentary  Chemistry.*  1818 

Fownes,  Manual  of  Elementary  Chemistry.  Svo.,  1858 

Gailhabaud,  Monuments  Anciens  et  Modernes.  4to.,  Paris,  1842-52 

Gauthier,  Les  plus  beaux  Edifices  de  la  Ville  de  GOnes.  FoL.  Paris,  1830  

Gibbons,  Law  of  Contracts  for  Works  and  Services.*  1857  

Gibbons,  Law  of  Dilapidations  and  Nuisances.  8vo.,  1849  

tGlossary  of  Terms  used  in  Architecture.  8vo.,  Oxford,  1851  

Grandjean  and  Famin,  Architecture  Toscane.  FoL,  Paris,  1846 

iGwilt,  Encyclopedia  of  Architecture.  8vo.,  1851 

tHerschel,  on  Light,  Sound,  &c.  4to.,  1856,  &c 

Hittorff,  L’ -Architecture  Polychrome.  FoL,  Paris,  1852 

Hodgkiason,  E.vperiinental  Researches  on  Cast  Iron.  Svo.,  1816 

fllosking,  xArcbitecture  and  Building  Construction.  4to.,  1854,  &c 

Hutton,  a Course  of  Mathematics.  8vo.,  1824;  and  Svo. , 1811-3  .....^ 

Inman,  Ventilation,  Warming,  and  Transmission  of  Sound.  8vo.,  Is36 

Letarouilly,  Edifices  de  Rome  Modern.  FoL,  Paris,  1855 

London,  on  Gardening,  &c.  8vo.,  1830  

Lyell,  Manual  of  Elementary  Geology.  8vo.,  1855  ; and  Supplement,  8vo.,  185/ 

Malton,  Complete  Ti-eatise  on  Perspective.  FoL,  1/75 

Malton,  Young  Painter’s  Maulstick,  .a  Practical  Treatise  on  Per.spective.  4to.,  1800  

Mauch,  Neue  Systemalische  Darstelliing  der  xArchitektonischen  Orduugen.  4to.,  Dres- 
den, 1850  

Millzia,  Vite ; or,  Lives  of  Celebrated  Architects,  Translated  by  Cresy.  8vo.,  1826 

Nicholson,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Architecture.  8vo  , 1848  

Noble.  Professional  Practice  of  Architects,  and  that  of  Measuring  Surveyors,  and  Refer- 
ence to  Builders.  Bvo.,  18d0  _. 

Normand,  Parallel  of  the  Orders  of  Architecture,  edited  by  Pugin.  FoL,  1829  

Palladio,  Les  Batimens  et  Dessins ; edited  l>y  Scamozzi.  FoL,  Vicenza,  1786  

Pasley,  a complete  Course  of  Practical  Geometry  and  Plan  Drawing.  8vo.,  1828 

Pasiey,  Limes,  Calcareous  Cements,  Mortars,  Stucco  and  Concrete,  Ac.  8vo.,  1847  • • • . 

Pausania.s,  as  a text  book  for  the  Greek  language 

Pliny,  Historia  Naturalis,  books  34,  35,  36,  as  a text  book  for  the  Latin  language  

tPortlock,  IVeatise  on  Geology.*  1859  

Pugin,  True  Principles  of  Pointed  or  Christian  Architecture.  4lo.,  1841  

Redgrave,  Elementary  Manual  of  Colour.  18mo.,  1353  

Reid,  Young  Surv-eyor’s  Preceptor  : an  Analysis  of  Architectural  Mensuration,  &c. 

4to.,  1848 

Repton,  Landscape  Gardening  and  Landscape  Architecture.  Edited  by  Loudon.  8vo., 

1842  

Richardson,  Observations  on  the  Architecture  of  England  during  the  Reigus  of  Elizabeth 

and  James  I.  4to.,  1837 

Rickman,  an  Attempt  to  discriminate  the  Styles  of  English  Architecture.  8vo.,  1849 

Serradifalco,  Le  Antichilil  della  Sicilia.  FoL,  Palermo,  1842  

Simms,  on  Mathematical  and  Drawing  Instruments.  l2ino.,  1847 

Simms,  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Levelling.  8vo.,  18— 

Society  of  Dilettanti,  Ionian  Antiquities.  Fol.,  1/69,  1797,  '84o  

Society  of  Dilettanti,  Unedited  Antiquities  of  Attica,  Fob,  1833  j 

Stuart  and  Revett,  Antiquities  of  Athens.  FoL,  1762,  1787,  17.4,  I8I6  j aud  llic  Unedited; 

Antiquities,  by  KinnarU  and  others.  Fol.,  1830  | 

Taylor  and  Cresy,  Architectural  Anliquitica  of  Rome.  Fol.,  18-26 

-iToinlinson,  Mechanics,*  1839  

-jTomlinson,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy,*  19.59 

•ITomlinson,  Warming  snd  Ventilation,*  1858 

tTredgold,  Elementary  Principles  of  Carpentry.  Edited  by  Barlow.  4to.,  1840  

Vitruvius,  De  Architectura 

Watson,  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Arbitration  and  Awards.  8vo.,  I816 

Wilkins,  Prolusiones  xArclutectonicre.  4to.,  1837 

Woodf'all,  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant,  evo.,  1856  

The  Dictionaries,  by  Viollet  le  Due,  and  by  the  Architectural  Publication  Society  ii 
progress  


writer,  many  years  ago,  in  summing  up  a descrip- 
tion of  the  various  improvements  made  by  Mr. 
Gr.ainger,  says : — 

“ The  moral  requisites  to  such  acliievements  ns  Mr. 
Grainger's  are  no  less  remarkable  than  the  intellectual. 
It  is  clear  that  he  could  not  have  effected  what  he  has 
without  having  first  inspired  his  neighbours  with  a strong 
confidence  in  his  integrity.  Gentlemen  who  have  had  to 
receive  periodical  payments  from  him  declare  him  to  be 
the  most  regular  payer  they  ever  had  to  do  with.  His 
workmen  regard  him  as  something  like  the  sun  for  his 
punctuality  and  the  unremitting  character  of  his  opera- 
tions. 

Much  of  his  composure  is  owing  to  natural  tempera- 
ment; but  there  must  also  be  some  strong  principle  of 
self  control  restraining  the  impetuosity  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  anxiety  on  tlie  other,  to  which  enterprising  minds 
are  liable.  It  is  said  that  Grainger  was  never  seen  out  of 
temper,  nor  does  his  quiet  cheerfulness  ever  appear  to 
give  way.  When  we  consider  how  often  his  plans  have 
certainly  been  thwarted,  what  noble  designs  he  has  been 
compelled  to  surrender,  what  opposition  and  disparage- 
ment he  has  encountered  for  years  from  such  of  his  towns- 
men as  have  wrongly  imagined  that  his  interests  were 
incompatible  with  theirs,  and  that  in  the  conduct  of  such 
vast  pecuniary  affairs,  through  seasons  of  commercial 
fluctu.ation,  a thousand  difficulties  and  perils  must  have 
arisen  ; — when,  too,  we  take  into  account  the  annoyauces 
to  which  the  master  of  two  thousand  workmen  and  the 
occasional  servant  of  various  public  bodies  must  be  sub- 
jeet  day  by  day,  it  is  clear  that  something  far  beyond 
common  good  nature  has  been  the  means  of  bringingbim 
through  without  injury  to  his  health  or  peace  of  mind.” 


A PEW  SUGGESTIVE  THOUGHTS  TO 
ARCHITECTS. 

Wnr  should  "Classic  ’’architects  continue  tore- 
peat  andcopy  the  ancient  Greek  sculpture?  Would 
not  the  conventional  treatment  of  the  British 
flora  be  better  for  their  capitals,  and  at  the  same 
time  give  a certain  nineteenth  century  and  original 
stamp  to  their  work?  Did  not  the  Greeks  work 
thus?  Is  not  the  talk  of  the  “Ideal”  in  sculp- 
ture very  indefinite  ? Bid  not  the  Ideal  with 
even  the  old  masters  simply  consist  in  giving  ex- 
pression to  their  figures. 

Is  not  the  true  Ideal  merely  great  aud  good 
expression?  Does  it  not  exist  now  as  of  old? 
How  is  the  grotesque  in  sculpture  to  be  managed 
in  tbis  the  nineteenth  century  ? What  is  our 
grotesque  ? What  is  the  difference  between 
Byzantine  grotesque  and  our  grotesque? 

What  was  the  me.ining  of  a dragon  biting  Its 
tail  in  the  twelfth  century  ? and  what  would  be 
the  meaning  of  the  same  In  our  age  ? 

What  constitutes  grotesque  in  the  nineteenth 
century  ? 

How  are  the  savage  and  the  ridiculous  to  be 
treated  now  ? 

Why  not  give  to  modern  “ Classic  ” the  same 
liberty  of  development  as  to  modern  Gothic  ? 


THE  NEW  LIBRARY  AT  HARROW. 

On  the  annual  speech  day  at  Harrow  School 
(the  4th  inst.),  Lord  Palmerston  laid  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  the  Vaughan  Library,  commemora- 
tive of  the  mastership  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Vaughan. 
There  was  a large  assemblage  of  old  Harrovians, 
and  many  of  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  Alumni 
now  pursuing  their  studies  on  that  foundation. 

The  laying  of  the  stone  took  place  immediately 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  speeches.  The  site  selected 
is  between  the  school  chapel  aud  the  master’s 
residence,  hitherto  occupied  by  a row  of  unsightly 
bouses,  which  have  been  cleared  away  within  the 
last  week.  The  new  building  is  to  be  similar  in 
style  to  the  school  chapel, — Gothic,  of  the  thir- 
teenth century, — and  commands  a beautiful  south- 
east prospect.  Mr.  Scott  is  the  architect. 

The  Head  Master  afterwards  gave  a dejeiiner 
at  his  residence  to  nearly  200  persons  of  rank. 

Lord  Palmerston  haa  since,  in  the  Commons, 
thus  alluded,  in  the  discussion  on  the  Foreign 
Office  design,  to  his  part  in  laying  the  stone 
of  an  edifiiee  of  a Gothic  character.  Referring 
to  a remark  by  Mr.  Lnyard,  he  said  my  hon. 
friend  has  bad  the  kindness  to  give  mo  credit 
for  some  common  sense.  He  said  I had 
lately  shown  my  possession  of  that  quality  by 
going  down  to  lay  the  first  stone  of  a Gothic 
biiihliiig.  Well,  I think  that  did  show  com- 
mon sense.  I am  not  fond  of  the  Gothic ; but 
having  been  applied  to  to  lay  the  stone  of  a Gothic 
library  (the  plan  of  which  had  been  approved  by 
the  proper  authorities),  wh'ch  was  in  harmony 
with  a Gothic  chapel  recently  erected,  close  to 
which  it  was  to  be  placed,  and  also  in  keeping 
with  old  John  Lyons’  school-house;  I waived 
my  objection  to  the  Gothic  style,  in  attending 
on  that  occasion.  I now  ask  my  bon.  and  noble 
friends  to  show  the  same  good  sense  on  this  occa- 
sion. I ask  them  to  waive  their  prejudices,  and 
to  agree  to  lay  the  first  stone  of  au  Italian  build- 
ing. I am  quite  sure,  when  they  sec  tlmt  build- 
ing rise,  they  will  have  the  same  feeling  that  I 
shall  when  I see  this  Gothic  building  rise — 
great  pleasure  in  having  contributed  to  its  erection. 


PHYSIOLOGY  AS  A BRANCH  OF 
EDUCATION. 

In  one  of  a series  of  lectures  recently  delivered 
in  the  Crystal  Palace,  Dr.  Lankester  directed  at- 
tention to  the  great  necessity  which  exists  in 
these  days  of  making  physiology  a branch  of 
general  education;  aud  so  clearly  does  ho  put 
this  important  question,  that  5ve  are  induced  to 
glean  a few  notes  for  the  consideration  of  some  of 
our  readers. 

The  lecturer,  after  impressing  upon  his  audi- 
ence the  great  necessity  which  there  is  for  both 
rich  and  poor  well  understanding  those  laws 
. which  govern  human  life,  observed  that  the  laws 


; of  physiology  were  not  difficult  of  attainment. 

■ They  might,  not  only  satisfactorily,  hut  easily,  be 
i intioduced  into  schools.  Children,  at  a very  early 
; age,  could  he  made  to  understand  the  laws  which 
! regulated  their  lives,  and  so  prevent  many  dis- 
eases which  which  were  brought  on  tlirough 
ignorance  of  or  inattention  to  these  laws.  Ho 
reminded  them  of  the  Bible  account,  which 
said,  “ Dust  thou  art,” — “The  Lord  God  formed 
man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,”  — &c. ; aud 
explained  that  their  bodies  were  actually  com- 
posed of  the  same  ingredients  as  the  dust  ot' 
the  ground.  There  were  fourteen  elements  in  it 
and,  unless  the  natures  and  properties  of  these 
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were  well  understood,  it  was  quite  impossible 
that  they  could  comprehoud  the  wants  of  their 
bodies. 

He  then  drew  attention  to  four  of  the  several 
elements  of  which  their  bodies  were  composed; 
namely,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen  ; 
which  four  principally  entered  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  body.  By  their  aid  man  was  enabled 
to  perform  the  ordinary  functions  of  life.  Carbon, 
he  explained,  was  the  same  as  common  charcoal : 
it  was  such  air  important  element  in  the  human 
body  that,  out  of  one  of  the  weight  of  154  lbs., 
21  lbs.  of  charcoal  could  be  found:  of  that  ele- 
ment rather  more  than  half  a pound  was  consumed 
in  the  body  of  every  man  in  every  day  of  his  life; 
just  in  the  same  manner  as  coal  was  burnt  in  a 
fire-place,  or  charcoal  in  a stove ; and  to  a similar 
end,  namely,  the  supply  of  heat.  It  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  nature  of  charcoal ; and 
how,  in  its  union  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  it 
became  converted  into  carbonic  gas;  the  result  of 
which  was  heat.  What  took  place  in  a lamp,  or  any- 
thing burning,  was  just  what  occurred  in  the  human 
body.  The  warmth  essential  to  life  was  maintained 
by  a kind  of  oxydation  of  carbon.  The  result  of 
the  oxydation  of  carbon  In  the  human  body  was 
precisely  the  same  as  that  which  took  place  out  of 
it.  Without  sufficient  oxygen  in  the  air,  a lamp 
would  go  out : so  the  carb^on  in  the  body  could 
not  perform  its  beating  functions  without  sufficient 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  breathed.  A know- 
ledge of  even  that  much  of  chemiatry  might  be  the 
salvation  of  thousands  of  people  who  were  now,  by 
their  malpractices,  laying  the  foundation  of  fatal 
diseases : persons  shut  themselves  up  in  close 
rooms;  never  opened  their  windows;  blocked  up 
their  chimneys;  had  their  curtains  close  drawn ; 
and  made  every  arrangement  to  prevent  the 
proper  supply  of  oxygen  upon  which  their  lives 
and  health  depended.  The  fire  of  life  would  go 
out  as  soon  in  roan  without  oxygen,  as  would  the 
light  before  the  lecturer  if  an  extinguisher  were 
placed  over  it. 

Dr.  Lankester  then  proceeded  to  explain  the 
action  of  the  muscles,  and  showed  that  every  such 
action  used  up  or  exhausted  a certain  quantity  of 
fibrine;  and  every  action  of  a nerve  used  up  a 
certain  quantity  of  albumen,  of  which  the  nerves 
were  formed.  Hence,  if  a man  lived,  he  must  have 
a further  supply,  to  replace  that  which  was  used. 
If  they  threw  out  of  their  bodies  about  8 oz.  of 
charcoal  per  day,  as  the  result  of  the  combustion 
going  on  within  them;  then  there  must  be  an 
equivalent  quantity  taken  in  to  supply  the  loss 
and  sustain  the  fire  of  life;  or  in  order  that  the 
combustion  may  go  on  the  next  day  as  it  had 
done  previously.  There  was  a large  quantity  of 
muscular  and  nervous  matter  consumed  in  the 
actions  of  moving,  thinking,  and  feeling;  for  feel- 
ing itself  exhausted  the  nervous  matter.  Had  men 
no  nerves  they  would  have  no  feeling;  but,  as  long 
as  their  actions  continued,  there  must  be  a supply 
of  the  material  which  was  thereby  lost.  The 
lecturer  then  proceeded  to  explain  the  necessity  of 
various  kinds  of  food  for  the  proper  nourishment 
of  the  body ; showed  the  great  need  of  im- 
proved knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  food;  and 
remarked,  that  the  want  of  this  knowledge  was 
attended  with  fatal  consequences  to  thousands  who 
had  arrived  at  mature  years;  hut  that  to  young 
children  it  was  most  disastrous : many  children 
were  brought  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  through  a 
want  of  the  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  food 
in  those  who  had  charge  of  them, — as  by  feeding 
a child,  for  example,  exclusively  on  arrowroot  or 
other  forms  of  starch  : a medical  man,  when  called 
in  to  attend  such  a patient,  would  give  it  a little 
beef-tea  or  something  of  that  kind. 

It  was  owing  to  his  knowledge  of  physiology, 
that  Captain  Cook  was  enabled  to  take  his  ship 
all  round  the  world  without  losing  a man : he 
knew  the  dependence  of  health  upon  diet,  and 
carried  out  the  principles  of  sanitary  science  as 
they  are  understood  at  the  present  day.  It  was 
through  a knowledge  of  these  laws  that,  in  the 
British  navy,  they  now  never  lost  a man  from 
scurvy.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  found  con- 
tinually, on  board  the  great  hospital  ship,  the 
Breadnovghf,  cases  of  scurvy  brought  in,  oc- 
curring amongst  seamen  belonging  to  the  com- 
mercial vessels  of  all  nations.  Why,  asked  Dr. 
Lancaster,  should  the  disease  exist  amongst  one 
class  of  sailors,  and  not  with  others  ? Because 
there  was  not  knowledge  enough  amongst  those 
who  had  the  management  of  our  mercantile 
marine,  to  indnee  them  to  take  means  to  prevent 
the  disease.  It  must  he  remembered  that  he 
was  advocating  the  study  of  physiology  as  a 
branch  of  general  knowledge,— not  merely  for  the  , 
more  opulent  classes  of  society,  but  for  all,— for 
the  sailor,  soldier,  housemaid,  footman,  all  kinds  ' 


! of  people.  He  intentionally  and  specially  men- 
’ tioned  nursemaids ; because  they  were  entrusted 
with  the  duty  of  taking  care  of  children.  The 
laws  of  physiology  should  be  taught  in  schools;  so 
that  girls  might  be  able  to  understand  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  life  and  health  depended.  They 
would  not  call  in  a person  ignorant  of  the  con- 
struction of  a watch  to  regulate  its  movements ; 
but  yet  they  entrusted  a mechanism  a thousand 
times  more  complicated  and  delicate  to  persons 
utterly  ignorant  of  its  nature  and  require- 
ments. 

Amongst  other  remarks  npon  the  movement 
and  uses  of  the  muscles,  the  lecturer  showed 
the  necessity  of  walking,  and  other  healthy  exer- 
cises; and  said  he  believed  that  the  volunteer 
movement  caused  the  young  men  who  had 
taken  part  in  it  to  feel  in  better  health, 
by  reason-  of  their  long  marches;  and  they 
walked  more  upright  and  looked  stronger  and 
heartier : such  exercise  would  give  health  and 
strength,  and  act  beneficially  upon  every  part 
of  the  body.  He  wished  he  could  say  as  much 
for  the  improvements  effected  in  the  habits  of 
females.  They  encumbered  themselves  with 
heavy  and  inconvenient  dresses,  which  must  be  a 
terrible  drag  upon  their  muscular  system.  He 
did  not  think  that  their  present  style  of  clothing 
was  at  all  adapted  to  promote  physical  health. 
The  present  style  of  dress  limited  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  which  went  into  the  lungs,  and  thus  limited 
the  amount  of  combustion  and  change  necessary  to 
health,  and  caused  a tendency  to  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  diseases  of  the  present  day  : he  believed 
that  a large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  consump- 
tion which  prevailed  amongst  females  arose  from 
their  vicious  system  of  dressing  : this  evil,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  bad  as  it  was.  He  called  their 
attention  to  this  as  one  case  in  which  there  was  a 
necessity  for  the  application  of  physiological  prin- 
ciples. Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  there 
should  be  perfect  freedom  of  muscular  action, 
which  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with  by  dress. 
But  the  error  in  this  'respect  was  not  confined  to 
one  sex : he  objected  to  the  neck -ties  of  gentlemen 
as  being  yet  far  too  stiff;  and  also  disapproved  of 
several  of  the  head-dresses  used  by  the  army.  The 
hats,  he  remarked,  commonly  worn  by  the  male 
part  of  the  community,  had  much  more  material 
in  them  than  was  required  for  the  purposes  of 
utility : they  wore  made  of  heavy  cloth,  and  of  the 
most  oljectionable  colour — black.  The  study  of 
physiology  had  shown  the  relation  of  colour  to 
the  external  atmosphere,  and  to  health.  Black 
radiated  the  heat,  and  absorbed  moisture ; so  that 
it  was  the  coldest  wear  in  winter,  and  the  hottest 
in  summer  : a light  white  hat  was  the  best,  but 
few  dared  wear  such  a one.  There  were  many 
objectionable  things  besides  those  mentioned  in 
men’s  dress,  and  in  women’s  also.  The  mode  in 
which  boots  were  made  was  perfectly  ridiculous. 
The  toes  were  pinched  up  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
a neat  appearance  to  the  foot ; and  what  was  the 
use  ofhighheels  ? How  absurd  to  talk  of  such  boots 
as  are  now  in  use  as  being  the  perfection  of  beauty ! 
He  referred,  by  way  of  contrast,  to  the  foot  of 
the  Modicean  Venus.  High-heeled  shoes  were 
dangerous  things;  for  few  persons  could  walk  far 
with  them  without  unduly  exercising  some  mus- 
cles, and  throwing  others  out  of  action,  producing 
a description  of  lameness.  Women  ought  not  to 
walk  in  that  artificial  way;  but  naturally,  lightly, 
trippingly,  and  gracefully.  Neither  were  the 
boots  of  men  by  any  means  perfection  : they  were 
heavy  and  inelegant  in  shape : they  might  be 
much  improved  by  a knowledge  of  physiology ; but 
it  would  be  of  no  use  for  a shoemaker  to  do  so  in 
the  present  prejudiced  state  of  the  public  mind, 
for  the  public  would  not  support  him.  We  would 
not  be  the  intelligent  people  we  ought  to  be 
until  these  principles  were  taught  in  schools, — 
until  boys  and  girls  knew  what  the  laws  of  their 
lives  were,  as  well  as  they  did  the  multiplication- 
table,  and  common  sums  in  arithmetic.  It  was 
because  ho  felt  the  great  advantage  of  such  know- 
ledge that  he  strongly  commended  it  to  the  public 
as  a branch  of  general  education. 

After  drawing  attention  at  some  length  to  the 
nervous  system,  Dr.  Lankester  concluded  by  re- 
marking that  it  was  life  which  made  the  world 
what  it  was : life  had  converted  that  which  was  a 
wilderness  into  a paradise : it  was  life  that  gave 
them  all  they  valued  as  human  beings;  and  just 
as  that  life  was,  therefore,  multiplied  and  inten- 
sified; and  as  intelligence  was  increased;  would 
society  be  beuefited  by  the  knowledge  of  physio- 
logy. There  was  no  class  in  the  community, 

from  the  hoy  and  the  girl  who  attended  Ragged 

Schools  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  queen, 

who  would  not  receive  benefit  from  studying  the 
laws  which  regulated  their  existence. 


THE  ISLANDS  IN  THE  BRITISH  SEAS. 

CONDITION  OP  ST.  KILDA. 

The  area  of  Great  Britain  and  the  islands  in  the 
British  seas  is  90,038  square  miles.  The  area  of 
England  is  50,022;  of  Scotland,  31,324;  of  the 
islands  in  the  British  seas,  394  square  miles.  The 
forms  of  the  islands  are  irregular,  and  do  not 
approach  simple  geometrical  figures,  if  wc  except 
England,  which  was  not  inaptly  compared  by  the 
ancients  to  a triangle.  The  area  of  Great  Britain 
is  equal  to  a square  of  226  miles  to  the  side ; 
Scotland  to  a square  of  177  miles  to  the  side; 
Wales  to  a square  of  86  miles  to  the  side ; the 
islands  in  the  British  seas  to  a square  of  20  miles 
to  the  side. 

The  chief  islands  in  the  British  seas  are  the  Isle 
of  Man,  Anglesey,  the  Scilly  Islands,  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Lewis,  Sk5'e,  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Isles,  Islay,  Bute,  Mull,  &c. ; — in  all, 
five  hundred  islands  and  rocks;  but  inhabitants 
have  only  been  found  on  about  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five. 

Several  of  these  islands,  in  the  earliest  periods 
of  our  written  history,  were  peopled  by  Celts, 
Britain  was  their  Holy  Island  : it  was  the  seat  of 
their  schools  and  of  their  most  sacred  groves. 
The  Isles  Anglesey  and  Man — both  known  under 
tho  name  of  Mona  to  the  Romans — were  seats 
of  the  Druidic  hierarchy  and  worship.  Iona,  a 
small  island  in  the  Hebrides,  which  contains  be- 
tween four  and  five  hundred  inhabitants,  was  the 
station  of  Columba,  who  founded  an  order  of 
missionaries,  and  contributed  to  the  spread  of 
Christianity  over  Britain.  Holy  Island,  the  Lin- 
disfarne  of  the  first  Saxon  historian,  was  a great 
centre  of  Saxon  learning  and  religion,  reflected 
from  Ireland.  It  was  the  counterpart  of  Heligo- 
land and  Rngen,  the  shrines  of  the  continental 
Saxons  and  Germans. 

The  greater  part  of  the  islands,  and  of  points  on 
the  coast  terminating  in  ey,  ay,  a (island),  ness 
(promontory),  holm,  as  well  as  others,  bear  names 
which  the  Northmen  gave  them;  and  were  taken 
possession  of  chiefly  for  the  purposes  of  commerce ; 
but  more  commonly  as  naval  stations,  from  which 
they  could  harry  and  tax  the  coasts  and  inland 
country. 

An  island  was  a market,  a warehouse,  a castle, 
to  these  Northmen,  who  bred  round  the  Danish 
peninsula,  the  recesses  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  fiords 
of  Norway;  practised  their  arts  as  feudal  farmers, 
fishermen,  and  merchants;  forged  anchors ; built 
ships  that  lived  in  the  Atlantic ; fought  incessantly 
along  the  coasts  of  their  own  country,  from  the  Elbe 
to  the  Naze,  to  Drontbeim,  Lofoden  Islands,  Cape 
North;  and,  in  the  eighth  century,  and  the  cen- 
turies following,  sailed  in  fleets,  at  one  time  down 
the  east  and  west  coasts  of  GreatJBritain;  at  another 
either  round  France,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  into 
the  Mediterranean;  or  to  Iceland  and  the  coasts 
of  North  America.  Men  of  the  Atlantic  in  their 
ships — sea-horses,  their  ocean  skates,  as  they 
called  their  craft  — braved  the  dangers  of  the 
rocks  and  the  waves  at  sea;  the  arms  of  Celts, 
Gaels, and  Saxons,  on  land ; and  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing permanent  settlements  in  France  and  England. 
As  the  Jutes  and  Saxons  settled  on  the  south  coast, 
so  the  Danes  held,  and  have  left  the  most  perma- 
nent traces  in,  Sufl'olk,  Norfolk,  Ifincolusbire, 
Yorkshire,  Northumberland,  and  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotland.  The  Norwegians  for  some  time  made 
the  Orkneys  the  great  centre  of  their  expeditions. 

Rollo,  from  whom  William  I.  was  the  fifth  in 
descent,  was  some  time  in  the  Orkneys  before  he 
conquered  Normandy;  and  the  Northmen  from 
these  islands  extended  their  power  over  the 
Hebrides,  Ireland,  and  the  coast  of  France. 

As  the  organization  of  the  great  nations  on  the 
mainland  advanced,  the  relative  power  of  the 
Northmen  declined ; and  it  was  impossible  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  small  islands  round  Britain 
could  long  resist  the  power  of  even  the  Gaelic 
population,  which  gradually  recovered  its  ground, 
and  diffused  its  language  over  the  Hebrides  and 
the  Isle  of  Man.  In  Caithness,  the  Orkneys,  and 
the  Shetlands,  the  Norse  language  (ns  well  as  the 
men)  held  its  ground,  and  has  only  latterly  given 
way  to  pure  English,  while  the  Gaelic  is  spoken 
in  the  Highlands. 

Many  of  these  islands  form  parts  of  counties  or 
parishes  : for  instance,  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  apart 
of  Hampshire;  the  Scilly  Islands,  of  Cornwall: 
Anglesey  is  a Welsh  county  : the  Isles  of  Arran, 
Bute,  and  Cumbrae,  constitute  Bute  a county  of 
Scotland.  In  passing  northwards,  the  islands  over 
the  sea,  like  the  lakes  inland,  are  all  parts  of 
Scottish  counties.  Islay,  Jura,  Mull,  Coll,  Cannn, 
Rum,  and  Muck,  belong  to  Argyll;  Skye,  Rona, 
Roasay,  Scalpa,  Soa,  and  Eigg,  to  Inverness. 

St.  Hilda  is  in  the  parish  of  Harris,  although 
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it  is  about  seventy  miles  from  the  mainland  of  the 
Western  Hebrides.  It  rises  1,500  feet  above  the 
waves.  Rocks  and  inaccessible  precipices  snrround 
it,  except  at  one  point  on  the  north  side,  where 
there  is  a rocky  bay ; and  another  on  the  south- 
east side,  where  there  is  a landing-place,  which 
leads  up  to  the  village  of  St.  Kilda — a quarter  of 
11  mile  from  the  sea — in  the  sloping  base  of  a steep 
hill.  This  is  the  only  inhabited  place  in  St.  Kilda, 
and  three  other  islands  of  the  group,  which  are 
the  resorts  of  the  sea-fowls  that,  with  fish  and 
small  patches  of  land,  furnish  food  and  employ- 
ment for  the  inhabitants. 

The  population  consists  of  thirty-two  families, 
ill  thirty-two  bouses,  and  of  110  persons;  of 
whom  forty-eight  are  males  and  sixty-two  females. 
There  are  thirty-three  Gillieses,  twenty-three 
M'Donalds,  twenty  M'Quiens,  thirteen  Fergusons, 
nine  M'Crimons,  two  Morrisons,  and  one  M'Cleod, 
who  were  all  born  on  the  island,  except  one’ woman, 
aged  thirty-five — a M'Donald’s  wife,  who  was 
imported  from  Sutherland. 

There  are  nineteen  married  couples  on  the 
island,  two  widowers,  eight  widows,  five  unman icd 
men,  and  five  unmarried  women,  of  the  age  of  twenty 
and  under  forty-six.  In  the  Registrar-General’s 
report,  the  men  are  all  called  “farmers  and  bird- 
catchers,”  each  “farmer”  occupying  about  three 
acres  of  land : eight  females  are  described  as 
“ weaveress  ” in  “ wool.”  The  mildness  of  the  air 
covers  the  island  with  verdure;  but  the  crops  of  here 
(a  coarse  barley)  and  oats  are  often  destroyed  by  ter- 
rific storms.  The  proprietor  sends  a yearly  supply 
of  meat  to  the  island,  without  which  the  inhabitants 
would  often  be  in  want,  notwithstanding  the  little 
crop,  the  sea-fowl  eggs,  and  all  other  resources  of 
the  place.  It  is  traditionary  that  the  population 
has  been  stationary  for  200  years,  sometimes  falling 
below  and  sometimes  rising  above  100  souls ; this, 
however,  differs  from  the  information  given  in  the 
“ Gazetteer  of  Scotland,”  which  mentions  that 
the  number  of  adults  was  at  one  time  reduced  to 
four  by  smallpox ; and  cholera,  in  the  first  epidemic, 
was  fatal  in  this  remote  region, 

Thus  these  people,  who  enjoy  the  purest  air 
of  both  the  sea  and  the  sky,  perish  with  pestilence 
and  disease.  Children,  in  far  too  large  a pro- 
portion, die  of  what  is  called  the  eight-day  sick- 
ness. Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  a-%  when  we 
consider  that  the  dwellings  of  these  poor  people, 
in  Kilda,  and  in  most  of  the  western  islands,  are 
kept,  through  their  ignorance,  in  a dirtier  condition 
than  the  dens  of  wild  beasts.  There  is  a manse 
and  a church,  but  no  medical  man;  and  there  is 
no  clergyman  resident  on  the  island. 


CONVERSAZIONE,  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OP 
BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

On  'V^eduesday  evening  last  the  President,  Mr. 
Tite,  M.P.,  and  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  gave  a conversazione 
at  the  house  of  the  Institute,  iu  Conduit-street. 
The  spacious  galleries  below  were,  on  this  occa- 
sion, also  thrown  open ; and  together  with  the 
rooms  above  were  literally  filled  with  pictures, 
carvings,  china,  aud  other  works  of  art,  including 
a remarkable  collection  of  illuminated  MS.  be- 
longing to  the  President.  There  were  also  Mi\ 
E.  Falkener’s  siculo  moresque  and  other  metal- 
work, and  his  interesting  illustrations  of  life  in 
Pompeii;  Mr.  Layard’s  manuscripts  and  frescoes; 
photographs  of  the  works  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum ; drawings  by  Flaxman  and  A.  W.  Pugin; 
Owen  Jones’s  original  designs  to  illustrate  Para- 
dise and  the  Peri;  Mr.  Webb’s  collection  of 
sculptured  ivories ; a head  by  Guido,  and  a 
Madonna  and  Child  in  marble,  by  Donatello;  the 
Augsburg  clock,  and  pieces  of  rare  china,  lent  by 
Her  Majesty  ; a series  of  Oriental  arms  contributed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  and  treasures  of 
art  drawn  from  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  of 
D’Azeglio,  liord  Lansdowne,  Baron  Rothschild,  Sir 
John  Hippisley  ; aud  Messrs.  Morant,  Addington, 
Beresford-Hope  (including  the  famous  ivory  crosses 
and  the  brass  lectern  exhibited  at  Manchester), 
Bohn,  B-arker,  Monro,  Farrar,  Franks,  Manson, 
Holland,  Fripp,  Bell,  W,  Donaldson,  Cooke,  R,A., 
Henderson,  Hansard,  H.  F.  Hope,  Street,  Smirke, 
R.A.,  Cockerell,  R.A.,  besides  a roomful  of  draw- 
ings relating  to  the  objects  for  which  the  Institute 
was  founded. 

Iu  the  collection  of  these,  and  preparations 
for  the  evening,  several  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute, especially  Messrs.  Papwortb,  C.  C.  Nelson, 
Norton,  Bell,  and  Lewis,  had  devoted  much 
time.  In  the  arrangement  they  were  chiefly 
assisted  by  Mr.  Chaffers.  About  500  persons  were 
present,  including,  with  those  already  named, 
and  many  ladies,  Lord  Wensleydale,  Lord  Henni- 


ker.  Dr.  E.  J.  Gray,  Sir  F.  Scott,  Dr.  Goodchild, 
Mr.  Samuel  Gregson,  M.P,,  the  Rev.  R.  Willis, 
Dr.  Balfour,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Archdeacon 
Hale,  Mr.  W.  L.  Donaldson,  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  Sir 
Wm.S.  Newton,  Sir  T.  Wilson,  Sir  G.  Everest, 
Sir  Walter  Stirling,  Mr.  Adam  Black,  M.P.,  the 
Rev.  R.  Burgess,  Mr.  John  Webb,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hugo,  Mr.  W.  11.  Carpenter,  Captain  D.  Galtou, 
Mr.  Wm.  Coniugham,  M.P.,  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks, 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  Sir  Alexander  Wood,  Lord  do 
Mauley,  Colonel  Sykes,  M.P.,  Mr.  S.  Hart,  R.A., 
Mr.  Pickersgill,  R.A,,  lilr.  Joseph  Bonomi,  Mr.  C. 
W.  Cope,  E.A.,  Mr.  C.  Robinson,  Mr.  J.  II.  Parker, 
Mr.  James  Holland,  Mr.  Samuel  Addington,  Mr. 
S.  C.  Hall,  Mr.  I’errey,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Lucas,  Mr. 
Cuthill,  Dr.  Spurgin,  Jlr.  W.  P.  Griffith,  Mr. 
Hakewill,  Mr.  Christian,  Mr.W.  Slater,  Aldermau 
Salomons,  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  Mr.  Truefitt,  Mr.  S. 
Godwin,  Mr.  Lightly,  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  Mr.  E. 
Roberts,  Mr.  0.  Hansard,  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  Mr. 
Fergusson,  Mr.  Wilks,  the  Rev.  51.  Walcott,  Mr. 
Wyatt  Papwortb,  Mr.  Allason,  Mr.  II.  Baker,  Mr. 
C.  Mayhew,  &c.,  &c. 

The  collection  will  remain  open  (to  members* 
orders)  this  Friday,  the  12th.  The  council  have 
reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  success 
of  their  conversazione. 


RAGGED  SCHOOLS. 

Now  that  these  establishments  have  come  much 
into  use,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  and  indeed  it  is 
rather  strange,  that  it  should  be  still  necessary,  to 
say  a word  fbr  their  encouragement  and  their 
further  extension.  Sucb,howover,  is  the  cose;  for 
persons  of  high  position  and  influence  have  of  late 
given  expression  to  an  opinion  that  the  number 
of  the  Ragged  Scbools  are  of  no  great  advantage  to 
the  classes  who  are  intended  to  bo  benefited  by 
their  means.  This  opinion,  if  allowed  to  pass  un- 
contradicted, might  damage  a movement  which 
depends  for  its  success  entirely  on  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  numbers  anxious  to  assist  those 
classes  who  are  b.adly  situate ; for  a large  portion 
of  the  contributors  to  the  Ragged  Schools  have  not 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  practical  knowledge 
of  the  extent  of  misery,  ignorance,  and  vice, 
which  exists  amongst  the  great  population  of  the 
metropolis,  but  are  guided  in  a measure  by 
the  reports  which  are  given  to  them  by  those  who 
are  supposed  to  have  gained  information  by  per- 
sonally inspecting  aud  carefully  studying  the 
manner  in  which  the  Ragged  Schools  act  in 
poor  neighbourhoods  ; it  is  therefore  most 
important  that  no  wrong  impressions  should  be 
made. 

We  well  remember  the  establishment  of  the 
first  Ragged  Schools  in  London,  and  the  pre- 
dictions which  were  made  that  they  would 
produce  “ a power  of  evil,” — that  they  would 
become  places  for  the  assemblage  of  young 
thieves,  and  nurseries  of  vice  aud  wickedness : 
this,  however,  has  not  been  found  to  bo  the 
case,  for  as  the  system  has  extended,  wo  find  that 
juvenile  crime  has  rapidly  abated.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  attribute  this  beneficial  change  entirely 
to  the  schools;  for,  doubtless,  the  sentencing  of 
youthful  oftenders  to  reformatories,  and  the  plan 
by  which  they  can  be  kept  for  such  a time  in 
these  institutions  as  shall  enable  them  to  receive 
lessons  iu  morality  and  habits  of  industry,  have 
been  a means  of  rooting  out  a great  deal  of  wick- 
edness, Careful  observation,  however,  shows  that 
the  Ragged  Scbools  also  have  already  had, 
and  still  are  exercising,  a most  beneficial  influ- 
ence. 

During  the  last  few  years  we  have  looked  at 
many  of  these  schools  in  various  districts  of  the 
metropolis,  and  we  learn  from  the  masters,  inis- 
ti’csses,  clergymen,  aud  even  from  the  police,  that 
the  early  fears  respecting  them  have  been 
groundless,  and,  in  fact,  that  they  have  been 
productive  of  the  reverse  of  evil;  nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  we  consider  the  manner  in 
which  crime  is  chiefly  led  to  amongst  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor.  Let  ns  glance,  for  instance, 
at  one  of  those  neighbourhoods  which  have  been 
80  frequently,  and  with  pain,  referred  to  in 
the  Builder, — at  houses  which  contain  eight  or 
nine  rooms,  let  to  eight,  nine,  or  more  families. 
Swarms  of  children  vegetate  in  these  places ; the 
atmosphere  is  polluted  and  dangerous.  The 
parents  are  glad  to  get  their  little  boys  and  girls 
into  tbe  streets,  and  they,  for  their  own  parts, 
are  nothing  loath  to  be  out  into  the  court,  instead 
of  remaining  in  tbe  stifling  rooms.  In  these  places, 
on  little  bits  of  neglected  land,  in  ruined  build- 
ings, and  on  spots  out  of  the  general  view,  small 
boys  and  girls,  some  of  them  scarcely  beyond 
the  age  of  infancy,  assemble  in  the  daytime; 


practised  young  thieves  prowl  about,  gambling,  or 
in  other  ways  amusing  themselves,  until  their  ill- 
gained  money  is  all  lost,  or  the  time  arrives  lor 
proceeding  to  business.  Ibe  swearing  and  ill- 
language  are  terrible  to  hear.  Some  of  the 
youngest  of  these  children  have  already  had  bad 
training  in  this  respect,  even  in  their  miserable 
homes;  others  have  not  had  so  ill  an  example  set 
to  thorn ; but,  under  such  conditions  as  are  here 
referred  to,  education  of  the  most  evil  kind  is  com- 
menced. Tbe  young  are  left  for  hours,  and  even 
for  days,  without  care  or  superintendence  ; infant 
thieves  train  others  into  habits  of  thieving, — filch 
sm.all  articles  from  thoir  parents  first  of  all,  and 
then  from  othors.  Aud  iu  these  Iccalities  there 
are  larger  hoys,  who  become  leaders  of  hands  of 
pilferers,  and  who  can  readily  dispose  of  mat- 
ters to  dishonest  rag  - dealers,  unscrupulous 
pawnbrokers,  and  tbe  abominable  keepers  of 
the  “dolly  shops,”  or  “leaving  shops.”  In 
most  instances  tbe  parents  are  well  aware  of 
the  bad  consequences  of  these  arrangements,  and 
would  gladly  keep  tbeir  children  from  mischief ; 
but  tbeir  clothes  are  old,  and  by  years  of  inatten- 
tion, and  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  conveni- 
ence in  the  dwellings,  they  have  fallen  into  such 
states  of  dirt  and  neglect,  that,  even  if  they  could 
manage  to  pay  3d.  or  Id.  a week  at  the  National 
Schools,  the  children  would  he  denied  admission 
to  such  establishments.*  It  is  in  localities  of  this 
description  that  the  Ragged  Schools  have  been 
generally  opened ; and  to  these  places  boys  and 
girls  have  willingly  flocked : here,  under  the  eyi; 
of  eai’neat  men  aud  women,  instead  of  amid  the 
pollution  to  which  we  have  I'eferred,  tliey  are 
taught  the  principles  of  religious  aud  social  obliga- 
tions; and,  instead  of  having  their  mind  vacant, 
it  ^ kept  employed,  and  ideas  of  mischief  arc 
driven  away : at  any  rate,  for  so  many  hours  ol 
the  day. 

In  carefully  watching  the  progress  of  some  of 
these  schools  from  the  time  of  their  commence- 
ment until  the  present  moment,  it  is  to  he  observed 
that  the  masters  and  mistresses  are  singuldrly 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  their 
important  work ; they  cheerfully  contend  against 
difficulties,  and  patiently  do  the  best  with  the 
rough  material  which  it  falls  to  their  lot  to  im- 
prove. The  change  which  soon  takes  place  iu  the 
appearance  of  the  children  is  remarkable;  and, 
if  the  clothes  are  old,  they  .are  kept  much 
cleaner;  the  hair  is  smoothed,  and  the  skin 
well  washed.  As  is  the  case  with  the  National 
Schools,  so  is  it  with  the  Ragged,  that  it 
is,  unfortunately,  difficult  to  secure  that  extent  of 
regular  attendance  which  would  ensure  a fair 
amount  of  skill  in  reading,  writing,  aud  arith- 
metic;  and  this,  wo  fear,  will  not  speedily  be 
altered,  for  the  introduction  of  steam  machinery 
into  various  branches  of  labour  has  caused,  and  is 
still  causing,  an  incrc.ased  demand  for  the  work  of 
youthful  bauds.  Notwithstanding,  even  as  re- 
gards the  amount  of  general  education  given  at 
the  Ragged  Schools,  aud  the  improvement  iu  the 
habits  of  the  scholars,  both  male  and  female,  these 
are  very  satisfactory;  aud  the  parents  themselves, 
in  many  cases,  have  been  improved  by  the  example 
of  their  children : moreover,  deserving  girls  and 
youths  are,  in  some  instances,  sent  to  industrial 
schoolsaud  reformatories;  andexertious  are  made  to 
get  lads,  who  would  have  no  chance  upon  the  land, 
fitted  for  sea.  So  far  as  tbe  means  go,  others  arc 
provided  with  decent  clothing  and  recommended 
to  situations.  There  are  banks  for  small  savings, 
and  clothing  and  sick  clubs.  Young  scholars,  in 
illness,  are  not  left  neglected : tbe  infiucnce  ol 
tbe  managers  is  used,  in  time  of  need,  with  the 
authorities  of  hospitals  and  public  institutions  : in 
fact,  the  Ragged  Schools  form  a social  bridge, 
affording  a way  out  to  a part  of  our  population 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  left  in  much 
worse  darkness,  ignorance,  and  danger  than  it  is 
at  present. 

Believing  that  these  schools  are  one  of  the 
powerful  means  which  Providence,  in  these  our 
days,  has  given  to  us  to  advance  the  civilisation 
and  happiness  of  the  multitude,  it  is  with  regret 
that,  in  recent  reports,  wo  find  the  system  ill 
spoken  of.  There  is  plenty  of  scope  for  both 
National  and  Bagged  Schools,  aud  to  advocate 
one  system  it  is  not  necessary  to  decry  the 
other- 


* From  careful  inQuiry  made  respecting  the  incomes  of 
the  parents  of  those  who  attend  the  Bagged  Schools,  we 
find  that  the  weekly  sums  received  by  many  heads  of 
families  are  very  small  and  uncertain.  Dock  labourers, 
when  fully  employed,  earn  not  more  than  from  12s.  to 
133.  a week;  and  there  are  thousands  of  persons 
having  families  who  are  worse  off,  and  for  such  persons 
to  devote  a shilling  a week  for  schooling  is  almost  an 
impossibility. 
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ALDERSHOTT  CAMP. 

It  is  now  several  years  since  the  great  military 
encampraent  at  Aldershott  was  pitched.  We 
remember  the  impressions  caused  by  our  first 
visits  to  this  dreary  and  desolate  spot  — 
our  surprise,  mingled  with  some  stronger  feel- 
ing, at  the  extraordinary  mismanagement,  and 
either  the  want  of  true  hnowledge,  or  else  a 
strange  defiance  of  all  sanitary  laws.  From  time 
to  time  we  have  referred  to  these  matters, — to  the 
imperfect  attempts  at  drainage,  the  folly  of  fixing 
the  site  of  a camp  for  between  20,000  and  30,000 
men,  together  with  the  various  followers  of  such 
an  army,  on  a spot,  without  having  first  ascer- 
tained the  nature  of  the  water  supply  and  other 
necessities.  Then,  the  huts  and  other  arrange- 
ments were  of  a wrong  description  — erected 
without  plan — and  neither  convenient  for  a short 
time  of  service,  nor  durable  if  required  for 
more  permanent  use.  We  do  not  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  subject  has  been  again  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Committee  of  Supplies, 
when  a vote  for  7,000Z.,  part  of  40,000?,,  was 
asked  for  stabling  of  a more  permanent  character 
than  that  at  the  present  time  existing  in  the 
Aldershott  camp.  During  the  discussion,  in  which 
Mr.  B;  Osborne  and  other  gentlemen,  both  civil 
and  military,  took  part,  the  House  w’as  reminded 
that  this  was  intended,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Crimean  war,  as  a camp  for  the  periodical  summer 
exercise  of  certain  bodies  of  troops,  at  a coat,  for 
the  purchase  of  land,  of  100,000?.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  Government  purchased  7,000  acres  of 
land  at  20?.  an  acre,  or  about  150,000?.;  but  then 
the  land  was  found  to  be  a swamp,  and  no  supply 
of  wholesome  water  could  be  had.  As  our  readers 
may  remember,  the  wells  were  dug.  and  had  to  be 
filled  in  again.  As  we  mentioned  at  the  time, 
when  the  men  were  almost  starving  for  water, 
thousands  of  gallons  of  excellent  quality  were 
running  to  waste  from  the  high  lands  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ccosar’s  Camp.  After  a tissue  of  un- 
successful and  useless  experimeuts,  the  services  of 
Mr.  Simpson,  the  civil  engineer,  were  called  for; 
and  that  gentleman  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
water  supply  for  the  camp  at  a cost  of  26,586?. 
Then,  in  1854-5,  there  were  expended  175,000?. 
for  temporary  huts : these  proved  neither  air  nor 
water  t igbt ; in  consequence,  14,000?,  wereexpended 
in  covering  them  with  felt;  but  that  did  not  answer; 
so  they  had  to  be  tarred,  at  another  great  expense ; 
in  fact,  the  cost  of  those  huts  uptothis  time  amounts 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  496,000?.,  half  a million 
sterling;  and  yet  these  huts  are  in  a state  of  rot- 
tenness and  decay.  Then  came  an  estimate  for 
the  erection  of  a permanent  barrack  for  6,000 ; 
the  estimates  of  1856  showed  a sum  of  250,000?. 
for  this  purpose.  But  instead  of  selecting  a site 
in  some  central  portion  of  the  land,  a position 
was  selected  at  the  extreme  verge,  and  then  it 
was  necessary  to  buy  two  additional  acres  of  land 
for  the  erection  of  an  hospital : the  Government 
for  this  were  pbliged  to  pay  1,000?,  an  acre,  for 
land  which,  in  the  first  instance,  could  have  been 
bought  for  20?.  an  acre.  The  barracks  here  con- 
structed are  defective  in  their  arrangements. 
Respecting  these,  Mr.  Osborne  remarks  that 
“They  are  most  defective  and  most  expensive; 
.and  during  the  month  of  May  they  were  nearly 
burnt  down,  owing  to  their  bad  internal  arrange- 
ments. The  cooking  apparatus  had  been  placed 
under  the  soldiers’  rooms,  and  lifts  had  been  made 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  up  the  men’s  dinners ; 
but  they  were  never  used,  as  it  was  found  out  that 
the  cook-houses  were  of  no  use  but  to  roast  the 
men  iu  their  rooms,  summer  and  winter.”  Iron 
cooking-stoves  bad  been  purchased  for  20,000 
men ; but  they  turned  out  to  be  of  no  use,  and 
were  condemned  and  sold  for  “ old  iron.”  Then 
Captain  Grant,  who  bad  established  an  effective 
cooking  apparatus  for  50,000  men,  was  superseded 
by  a Mr.  Warrener,  who  was  styled  the  “ Inspec- 
tor of  Military  Cooking;  ” and  his  apparatus  was 
tried,  and  it  had  been  said  that  the  machinery  in 
use  was  more  calculated  for  Westminster  P^ace 
Hotel  than  for  military  cooking. 

Then  the  barrack  grates, — 3,000  of  them  were 
purchased  at  3?.  lOs.  each.  These,  however, 
proved  so  useless,  that  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
demn them  and  dispose  of  them  as  old  iron.  The 
cost  of  taking  down  and  replacing  the  new  grates 
raised  the  price  of  them  to  7?.  lOs.  for  each  grate. 
There  are  other  matters  which  might  be  men- 
tioned : it  is  however,  we  think,  sufficient  to  show 
that  this  camp  has  already — instead  of  the 
100,000?.  at  first  proposed — cost  the  country  one 
million  and  a half  of  money. 

Colonel  North,  after  making  some  remarks  on 
the  stoves,  deprecated  the  employnoent  of  military 
engineers  in  the  erection  of  buildings.  They  then 


became,  he  said,  very  inferior  members  of  a very 
honourable  profession,  Mr.  Monsell  and  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  both  remarked  that  the  barracks  were  the 
cheapest  which  bad  been  erected.  The  latter 
gentleman,  however,  declared  that  they  should 
have  been  built  in  a more  central  situation. 

Considering  the  enormous  charges  which  have 
mounted  up  in  connection  with  this  camp,  it  is 
clear  that  those  engaged  in  its  arrangement  have 
been  "penny  wise  and  pound  foolish;”  and  it 
would  have  been  found  to  be  a saving  of  many 
thousands  of  pounds  if  skilful  professional  advice 
had  been  called  in,  and  a fair  amount  of  cost  in- 
curred in  the  first  instance.  Qn  this  point  Mr. 
H.  Lewis  was  of  opinion  that  as  they  had  been 
obliged  to  call  in  the  services  of  Mr.  Simpson,  an 
eminent  civil  engineer,  it  wa&  really  a question 
whether,  upon  all  such  occasions,  and  when  sani- 
tary considerations  are  involved,  the  Government 
ought  to  depend  upon  the  services  of  the  Royal 
Engineers;  or  whether  they  ought  not  to  devolve 
the  fulfilment  of  the  work  on  a mixed  commission 
of  civil  and  military  engineers. 

Captain  Jervis  remarked  that  while  the  cheapest 
lunatic  asylum  in  the  country — that  at  Hampshire 
— was  constructed  at  a cost  of  150?.  per  patient, 
the  barracks  at  Aldershott  were  raised  at  a cost  of 
about  60?.  per  head,  and  there  are  19,000  men  iu 
huts  which  are  unfit  for  human  habitation ; and 
which,  as  a matter  of  course,  will  be  shortly  re- 
moved. Ihe  subject  is  one  most  unpleasant 
to  refiect  upon.  Another  honourable  member 
supported  the  vote  because  the  camp  at  Alder- 
shott had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  they  did 
not  know  where  it  would  atop.  If  this  he  the 
case,  the  sooner  the  matter  is  taken  into  proper 
consideration  the  better.  We  wish  to  see  whole- ! 
some  barracks  provided,  at  any  reasonable  amoxmt 
of  cost,  for  the  British  soldier,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  but  not  that  enormous  sums  should  be 
wasted  on  experiments  which  can  only  end  in 
inconvenience  and  disappointment. 


SURVEYORSHIP,  ST.  GEORGE’S, 
HANOVER  SQUARE. 

About  three  months  ago,  the  assessorship  to  the 
parish  of  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  and  the 
surveyorship  to  the  governors  and  directors  of  the 
poor,  having  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
late  surveyor,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
named  candidates,  and  polled  as  follows  for  the 
assessorship : — 

Mr.  Sydney  Howell,  Gloucester-street ..  23 


Mr.  Charles  Lee,  Golden-square 19 

Mr.  John  Turner,  Wilton-street 17 

Mr.  Harris l 

On  the  3rd  inst.  the  second  appointment  was 
made.  The  votes  were  : — 

Mr.  Sydney  Howell 6 

Mr.  John  Turner 5 

Mr.  Harris 4 

Mr.  W.  R.  Gritten  i 


GUILDFORD  COUNTY  HALLS  AND  ASSIZE 
COURTS  COMPETITION. 

This  competition  was  decided  on  Thursday  last, 
by  a poll  of  the  shareholders : at  the  close  of 
which  there  appeared  for  "Non  Sine  Lahore,” 
518  ; " Onward  and  Upward,”  426  ; " Utility,”  7 ; 
“ Hope,”  2.  The  first  was  declared  selected,  and 
was  found  to  he  by  Mr.  T.  Goodchild,  of  Guild- 
ford, architect.  The  works  are  to  be  proceeded 
with  forthwith. 


Sir, — You  will  be  surprised,  after  bearing:  that  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  shareholders  had  selected  the 
design  bearing  the  motto  “ Hope,”  to  learn  that  another 
plan  has  been  adopted. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your  readers  to  know  the 
treatment  which  non-resident  competitors,  in  this,  and  we 
fear  in  many  other  competitions,  are  subjected  to. 

As  you  are  aware,  a public  competition  was  advertised 
in  the  Builder.  As  usual,  several  architects  responded  to 
tbc  call,  and  at  a meetiug  of  the  shareholders  a committee 
of  taste  was  appointed  to  examine  the  various  plans,  and 
report  which  was  most  suitable  for  the  purposes  required. 
This  they  did,  and  reported  at  the  ne-xt  meeting  of  the 
shareholders  that  their  choice  had  fallen  on  the  one 
bearing  the  motto  “ Hope,”  as  the  one  most  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  issued,  and  more  likely  to  be  exe- 
cuted for  the  money  (.3,000/.)  than  any  of  the  others.  After 
this  report  had  been  received,  three  other  designs  were 
brought  forward,  and  a poll  of  the  shareholders  de- 
manded  for  each,  thus  ignoring  entirely  the  work  of  the 
committee.  You  will  at  once  see  the  advantage  gained  by 
the  local  architects,  who  were  probably  known  per- 
sonally to  the  greater  part  of  the  shareholders ; and 
although  the  sealed  envelopes  containing  the  names 
of  the  competitors  had  not  been  opened,  a personal 
canvass  was  at  once  commenced  by  one  or  more 
of  the  local  competitors.  It  became  from  that  time  a party 
contest,  and  acounty  paper  says  great  excitement  prevailed 
in  the  town  on  the  polling  day,  as  so  evenly  were  they 
balanced,  that  it  was  uncertain  whether  “ Non  sine 
Lahore”  (the  successful  plan)  or  “Upwards  and  On- 
wards” would  gam  the  victory.  Nearly  all  the  votes 
were  given  to  the  canvassing  parties.  The  instructions 
to  architects  contained  a clause  to  this  effect : — 


" Should  no  builder  be  found  who  will  execute  the 
work  for  the  sum  specified,  no  commission  will  be  paid 
unless  a contractor  can  be  found  by  the  architect  satis- 
factory to  the  committee  who  will  do  so.” 

It  remains  now  to  be  seen  how  far  good  faith  will  be 
kept  with  the  competitors  in  this  re«pect ; and  we  believe  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  design  which  obiained  the  majority 
of  votes  can  be  carried  out  for  anything  like  the  sum 
specified.  Tlie  competition  has  not  hitherto  been  carried 
out  in  that  spirit  of  fairness  which  we  had  every  rea-on 
to  expect  it  would  have  been  j and  doubtless,  tliisilifll- 
culty,  which  will  assuredly  present  itself,  will  be  passed 
over  as  of  no  consequence  whatever.  “ Horn.” 

P.S.  The  following  we  believe  to  be  a correct  list  of 
the  mottoes  and  authors  of  the  four  plans  referred  to 
above  “ Hope,”  Messrs.  Hooker  & Wheeler,  Brewchley, 
Kent ; “ Non  sine  Laborc,”  Mr.  T.  Goodchild,  GuiUlford ; 
“ Upward  and  Onward,”  Mr.  Peake,  Guildford;  “ Utility,” 
Mr.  Pocock,  London. 


THE  FOREIGN  OFFICE  DESIGNS. 

In  the  Commous,  on  the  8th  inst.,  before  the 
House  went  into  committee  of  supply,  a long  and 
arousing  discussion  took  place  on  the  question  (if 
it  can  still  be  called  a question)  of  the  style  of  the 
design  for  the  new  Foreign  Office;  involving,  of 
course,  a re-consideration  of  the  respective  merits 
of  the  Gothic  and  Italian  styles  of  architecture. 

Lord  Elcho  moved — 

“ That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  it  is  not  desirable 
that  the  new  Foreign  Office  should  be  erected  according 
to  the  Palladian  design  now  exhibited  in  a committee- 
room  of  the  House.” 

His  lordship  commented  with  some  severity 
upon  what  he  called  the  Palmerstonian  stjlo  of 
architecture,  and  urged  that  Mr.  Scott’s  design, 
or  rather  Lord  Palmerston’s,  was  altogether  un- 
suited to  the  country,  the  climate,  and  the  pur- 
pose to  which  it  was  to  bo  devoted ; and  that  a 
pure  Gothic  (not  the  abuse  of  Gothic,  ns  iu  the 
case  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament)  was  that 
of  which  the  country  would  approve.  Mr.  Scott, 
he  thought,  had  fallen  into  error  in  allowing  him- 
self to  act  as  the  mere  draughtsman  of  the  noble 
lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  who  was, 
in  truth,  the  practical  designer  in  this  case- 
The  Crown  Life  Assurance  Office,  in  Bridge- 
street,  Blackfriars,  from  the  design  of  the  late 
Mr.  Benjamin  Woodward,  was,  iu  his  opinion, 
a favourable  specimen  of  what  might  be  done  in 
the  way  of  Gothic  street  architecture.  He  called 
upon  Lord  Palmerston  to  give  up  his  Italian 
notions  of  art,  which  were  at  a deplorable  dis- 
count, and  consent  to  build  the  new  public  offices 
for  the  rising  and  not  for  the  sotting  generation. 

Mr.  Buxton  seconded  the  motion,  lie  pre- 
dicted that  the  style  chosen  would  be  execrated 
by  the  public. 

Mr.  Cowper  defended  the  department  of  which 
he  is  the  head,  and  denied  that  Classic  archi- 
tecture was  at  a discount.  People,  he  said,  were 
very  apt  to  call  their  own  opinion  the  public 
opinion ; but  he  undertook  to  say  that  20  to  1 
preferred  an  Italian  building  to  a Gothic.  Traverse 
the  metropolis  from  north  to  south,  and  you  will 
find  nothing  but  Italian  buildings;  and  a Govern- 
ment building,  such  as  the  Foreign  Office,  as  the 
culminating  point  of  the  whole,  ought  to  har- 
monize with  the  rest.  Illustrious  architects  and 
other  competent  persons  had  told  him  that  Mr. 
Scott’s  Palladian  design  did  him  the  greatest 
credit,  and  it  was  unfair  to  Mr.  Scott  to  give  any 
one  else  the  credit  of  his  design. 

Mr.  Layard  said  it  appeared  strange  to  him  that 
in  this  nineteenth  century  this  country  should 
have  made  such  little  progress  in  the  style  of 
architecture.  The  architects  seemed  to  desire  to 
follow  all  the  styles  which  had  gone  before,  rather 
than  to  design  anything  approaching  what  was 
new.  Let  them  take  that  house  as  an  instance. 
It  swarmed  with  the  most  hideous  forms,  and 
might  be  called  " the  Gorilla  style.”  If  they  took 
the  Classic  style,  they  would  find  it  surrounded  by 
colonnades  which  wholly  excluded  the  light  of  the 
sun.  As  regarded  light,  he  believed  that  no  style 
was  better  adapted  for  its  admission  than  the 
Gothic.  Mr.  Layard  then  referred  to  tlie  new 
public  buildings  at  Hamburg,  and  the  Townhall 
at  Cremona — Gothic  buildings — as  being  among 
the  finest  buildings  of  modern  times.  He  objected 
to  the  Palladian  style  because  it  was  mean  in  de- 
sign, monotonous,  and  unsuitable  to  the  streets  of 
London,  and  because  it  could  not  be  carried  out 
as  it  ought  to  he.  Towers  were  inadmissible,  and 
ornamentation  was  not  allowed.  He  hoped  that 
the  style  of  the  terraces  in  the  Regeut’s-park  and 
the  neighbourhood  would  not  he  brought  into  this 
district.  Anybody  who  now  saw  the  streets  of 
Paris  would  experience  the  force  of  his  objections. 
They  were  built  upon  one  plan ; and  from  these 
buildings  strangers  might  discover  that  the  Go- 
vernment of  France  was  a despotism.  The  other 
plans  in  the  Tea-room  deserved  great  attention 
because  in  them  were  considerable  beauties.  He 
would  recommend  that  the  design  of  Mr.  Scott 
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should  be  referred  to  a committee  of  gentlemen, 
members  of  that  house,  ndio  understood  the 
matter,  and  who  would  be  able  to  point  out  im- 
provements. Mr.  Scott,  he  understood,  was 
willing  to  do  this.  If  some  .alterations  were  made 
in  the  Gothic  plan,  he  believed  it  would  meet  with 
the  approbation  of  the  House  and  of  the  country. 
That  which  was  most  required  was  colour  5 and  the 
difterent  quarries  of  the  country  w’ould  afford 
abundant  materials  from  which  a really  fine  and 
beautiful  building  could  be  erected,  one  which 
would  satisfy  the  House  and  the  country. 

Mr.  Tito  ridiculed  the  notion  of  introducing 
colour  into  Gothic  buildings.  It  was  about  the 
most  monstrous  proposition  he  had  ever  heard  in 
connection  with  Gothic  architecture;  and  be  chal- 
lenged the  hon.  member  to  point  out  any  Gothic 
building  of  repute  in  which  one  particle  of 
colour  was  to  be  found.  The  introduction  of 
terra-cotta  into  structures  of  the  Gothic  charac- 
ter would  be  a great  misfortune  and  mistake. 
The  entire  of  the  terra-cotta  work  in  Milan 
w’as  devoted  to  the  Palladian  style  of  archi- 
tecture. He  considered  bis  friend  Mr.  Scott 
was  quite  as  much  distinguished  in  Italian  de- 
signs as  in  Gothic : indeed,  any  well-informed 
architect  ought  to  succeed  as  well  in  one  style  of 
architecture  as  in  another.  In  his  opinion,  Sir 
Charles  Barry  had  accomplished  in  the  building 
of  that  house  all  that  the  most  gifted  architect 
could  doj  regard  being  had  to  the  style  in  which 
be  bad  to  work.  In  the  year  1858,  a deputation 
of  the  most  eminent  architects,  including  Mr. 
Smirke,  Mr.  Cockerell,  and  many  others,  saw  the 
noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  and 
e.xpressed  to  him  their  obligations  for  his  deter- 
mination against  the  carrying  out  of  the  Gothic 
plan  for  the  new  Poreign  Office.  Sir  Charles 
Barry  himself  said  that  the  plan  ought  not  to 
be  adopted.  Of  the  218  designs  sent  in,  only 
15  were  in  the  Gothic  style;  and  all  the  first 
prizes  were  awarded  to  Italian  architecture. 
Having  quoted  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Buskin  in 
favour  of  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  the 
hon.  member  expressed  a hope  that  the  matter 
would  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  Go- 
vernment. If  that  were  done,  he  felt  satisfied 
that  the  new  Foreign  Office  would  bo  no  disgrace 
to  England ; but,  on  the  contrary,  they  would 
have  a fine  building,  adapted  to  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  intended.  The  Gothic  style  of  ar- 
chitecture W’as  the  right  thing,  in  the  right 
place ; but  that  place  was  not  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  the  Foreign  Office. 

Lord  John  Manners  complained  that  when  Lord 
Palmerston  returned  to  office  he  had  arbitrarily 
ignored  the  designs  approved  and  selected  by  the 
former  Government,  and  that  he  had  compelled 
Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  a master  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, to  design  a building  in  the  Pidladian  style. 

Mr.  Osborne  expressed  his  opinion  that  of  all 
tribunals  in  matters  of  taste  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  the  very  worst.  Gentlemen  talked 
about  different  styles,  about  the  horizontal  and 
the  perpendicular, — when  the  country  was  looking 
to  the  question  what  would  the  building  cost  ? It 
happened  that  in  1855  Mr.  Pennethorne,  the 
architect  and  surveyor  of  the  Board  of  Works,  was 
called  upon  to  submit  a plan  for  the  new'  Foreign 
Office;  and  what  was  the  estimate  for  his  pl.an  ? 
It  was  60,000^.  for  the  building  and  30,000/.  for 
the  purchase  of  the  site.  The  House  of  Commons 
of  that  day  was  so  singularly  sparing  of  the 
public  money  that  when  they  were  called  upon 
for  this  vote,  they  refused  to  grant  it,  and 
voted  10,000/.  for  patching  up  the  old  buildings. 
What  was  the  estimate  of  the  money  they  were 
called  upon  to  provide  for  this  building  ? It  was 
200,000/.  But  did  the  House  believe  it  would  be 
built  for  that,  whatever  style  was  adopted  ? He 
did  not  think  the  question  bad  been  properly 
treated  by  the  House.  When  the  competition  for 
the  design  was  thrown  open  it  was  thrown  open 
to  all  the  world,  and  a large  premium  was  offered 
for  the  best  design.  The  first  premium  was 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Coo  & Hofland,  and  the  second 
on  the  list  were  Messrs.  Banks  & Barry;  hut  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Scott,  who  had,  it  was  true, 
a European  celebrity  as  a Gothic  architect,  being 
second  in  the  competition,  he  was,  by  some  curious 
hocus  pocus,  put  forward  between  the  two  gentle- 
men who  obtained  the  first  premiums  and  the 
noble  lord  (Lord  .1.  Manners),  who  was  a devotee 
in  the  Gothic  school.  If  the  Ilouse  were  to  treat 
this  subject  properly  some  one  would  move  an 
amoudment,  and  say  “A  plague  on  both  your 
Houses.” 

Lord  Palmerston,  iu  a humorous  speech,  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  the  negotiations  which  had 
taken  place  between  himself  and  Mr.  Scott,  and 
which  resulted  in  the  Palladian  design  as  con- 
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demned  by  Lord  Elcho.  That  design  was,  in  his 
(Lord  Palmerston’s)  opinion,  the  most  desirable, 
regard  being  had  to  the  secular  purposes  to  which 
it  was  to  be  applied,  and  to  the  surrounding 
buildings.  The  town  halls  and  other  fine  build- 
ings lately  erected  in  Liverpool  and  other  large 
towns  in  the  provinces  proved  that  the  public 
taste  was  in  favour  of  Classic  architecture.  He 
hoped  the  House  would  not,  by  agreeing  to  the 
motion,  delay  the  execution  of  the  works,  which 
were  urgently  required  for  the  public  service. 

On  a division  the  motion  was  rejected  by  188 
to  95. 

The  House  then  w’ent  into  committee  of  supply, 
and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  civil  service 
estimates. 

A vote  of  30,000/.  on  account  of  the  new 
Foreign-office  led  to  a revival  of  the  discussion, 
in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Osborne  and  other 
members  commented  upon  the  indefinite  nature  of 
the  expenditure  on  public  buildings  generally,  and 
expressed  their  disapprobation  of  the  costly  and 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  such  works. 

Mr.  Cowper  stated  that  the  200,000/.  which  it 
was  proposed  to  spend  on  the  Foreign-office  would 
not  include  either  the  Colonial  Office  or  the  estab- 
lishment for  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  No 
official  residence  for  the  Foreign  Minister  was 
contemplated. 

Lord  Palmerston,  in  course  of  his  additional 
remarks,  said  that,  as  to  the  elevation,  it  might  be 
assumed  that  that  was  now  decided  upon.  It  was 
not  as  ornamented  as  the  elevations  of  the  other 
plans ; but,  although  it  might  not  be  very  magnifi- 
cent or  splendid,  it  would  be  handsome  enough 
for  the  purposes.  The  expense  would  depend,  of 
course,  upon  the  amount  of  space  to  be  occupied 
by  buildings,  and  the  elevation.  They  would  save 
nothing  by  postponing  the  vote  from  year  to  year; 
and  the  sooner  they  began  the  work,  the  sooner  it 
would  be  finished,  and  the  expense  and  inconve- 
nience of  the  present  arrangement  would  be  got 
rid  of. 

The  vote  was  ultimately  agreed  to. 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 

Some  time  ago  it  was  announced  that  M.  Bonelli, 
an  engineer  at  Milan,  had  invented  a new  mode 
of  transmitting  messages  by  telegraph  infinitely 
superior  to  anything  hitherto  known.  lie  has 
taken  a patent  out  for  it  in  this  country  ; and  so 
persuaded  are  opulent  parties  In  Manchester  of 
its  success,  that  as  a comp.any  they  have  already 
laid  down  wires  on  the  canal  as  far  as  Runcorn, 
and  are  continuing  them  across  the  river  to 
Liverpool;  and  in  a few  weeks  the  works  will  be 
iu  operation.  Tho  message  is  to  be  presented 

printed,  and  at  a charge  of  sixpence ! The 

Telegraph  to  the  Channel  Islands  has  again  been 

suddenly  stopped  by  the  breaking  of  the  wire. 

The  International  Telegraph  Company  of  London 
have  obtained  permission  from  the  French  Govern- 
ment to  establish  an  electric  communication  be- 
tween Dieppe  and  Newhaven,  and  the  cable  has 
been  laid  after  a temporary  misadventure.  The 
International  Company  intends  to  transmit 
despatches  by  the  Dieppe  line  to  any  part  of 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  for  3 f.,  in  place  of 
7 f.  50  c.,  the  charge  made  for  sending  messages 

byway  of  Boulogne  and  Calais. Messages  can 

now  be  sent  from  London  through  Russia  to 
China,  the  route  being  to  Kasan,  thence  via 
Iviachta  to  Pekin,  either  by  post  or  by  estafette 
from  Kasan  to  Kiachta,  and  thence  to  Pekin. 
Tho  charges  are  as  follow  : — A message  of  twenty 
words  to  Kasan,  I/.  2s. ; Kasan  to  Kiachta, 
twenty-three  days’  post,  and  to  Pekin,  fourteen 
days’,  8s.  If  sent  by  estafette  the  time  saved 
will  be  eight  days,  but  the  expense  increased 
by  26/.  


BIRMINGHAM  CEMETERY. 

The  new  cemetery,  which  will  cost  in  all 
about  30,000/.,  has  been  progressing  for  the 
last  twelve  months,  and  is  now  approaching 
towards  completion.  The  area  is  at  present 
60  acres,  although  105  have  been  purchased.  The 
chapels  will  shortly  be  erected.  Having  obtained 
the  site,  the  committee  invited  architects  and 
landscape  gardeners  to  send  in  designs,  plans,  sec- 
tions, and  estimates,  for  the  erection  of  chapels, 
lodges,  and  offices,  and  the  fencing,  laying  out, 
and  planting  of  the  cemetery.  Premiums  of  50/., 
30/.,  and  20/.  were  offered  for  the  best,  and  se- 
cond, and  third  best  architectural  designs,  and  of 
30/.,  20/.,  and  10/.  for  designs  for  laying  out  the 
grounds.  For  the  latter  ten  designs  were  received; 
and  the  three  selected  by  the  committee  were 
those  of  Mr.  Ashwell,  of  Coventry,  estimated  cost 
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3,010/. ; Mr.  G.  Stokes,  Londou,  estimated  cost 
3,133/. ; and  Mr.  Davidson,  Loudon,  estimated  cost 
2,500/.  A design  was  then  prepared  by  the 
borough  surveyor,  in  conjuction  with  Mr.  Ash  well ; 
and  the  offer  of  the  latter  to  superinteud  the  lay- 
ing out,  planting,  and  forming  the  grounds,  for  a 
commission  of  five  per  cent,  upon  the  total  outlay, 
was  accepted.  The  requisite  number  of  workmen 
were  then  engaged;  but  it  was  deemed  advisable 
that  the  laying  out,  draining,  and  formation  of  the 
walks  and  drives,  with  the  exception  of  those 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  buildings,  should  be 
done  by  contract;  and  the  tender  of  Messrs.  W. 
and  T.  Sidwell,  of  Birmingham,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  work  for  1,250/.,  was  accepted  by  the 
committee.  The  draining  of  the  land,  laying  out, 
and  planting,  are  liow  nearly  completed.  The 
ground  has  been  laid  out  into  squares  as  far  as 
practicable,  and  the  cemetery  will  be  entered  from 
Moor-lane,  by  avenues  on  either  side,  24  feet  wide, 
leading  to  tho  two  chapels  about  to  be  erected. 
The  whole  ground  is  intersected  with  walks  from 
8 feet  to  10  wide,  the  united  length  of  which 
is  3J-  miles,  and  planted  with  hollies,  scarlet 
thorn,  weeping  ash,  &c.  For  the  chapels  and 
other  buildings  to  be  erected  twenty  designs  were 
received ; and  the  three  selected  as  possessing  the 
greatest  merit  were  those  of  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Not- 
tingham, to  whom  was  awarded  the  first  prize  of 
50/. ; Mr.  Warden,  who  received  30/.  for  the  second 
best;  and  Mr.  Holmes,  who  received  20/.  for  the 
third.  After  an  examination  of  the  design,  and 
conferring  with  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Derby,  the  com- 
mittee decided  upon  adopting  the  design  of  Mr. 
Clarke ; and  that  gentleman  was  empowered  to 
superintend  the  erection  of  the  works.  Tenders 
were  then  solicited  for  the  buildings:  the  compe- 
titors met  at  the  office  of  the  borough  surveyor  : 
Mr.  H.  J.  Cox  was  by  consent  selected  to  take  out 
quantities;  and  a contract  was  entered  into  with 
Mr.  Wright,  of  Nottingham,  for  the  erection  of 
the  buildings,  at  a cost  of  5,820/. ; his  tender  being 
the  lowest  of  eleven  presented.  The  structure,  as 
at  present  arranged,  will  consist  of  two  chapels, 
one  termed  the  Episcopal  Chapel  and  the  other 
the  Dissenters’,  each  capable  of  accommodating 
200  persons,  with  vestry,  one  reception,  and  two 
waiting  rooms,  the  latter  to  admit  of  further  ex- 
tension. 

The  cost  of  these  chapels,  which  are  to  he 
built  of  Hampstead  stone  with  Bath  stone 
dressings,  is  not  to  exceed  2,000/.  each. 


SHIP  AR^IOUR  PLATE  MANUFACTORY. 

Messrs.  J.  Brown  & Co.,  of  the  Atlas  Steel  and 
Spring  Works,  Sheffield,  have  commeucedthemanu- 
facture  of  rolled  iron  armour  plates,  in  the  execution 
of  a commission  from  the  Government.  They  have 
extended  their  manufactory  by  a tunnel  under  the 
Midland  railway  to  a large  piece  of  ground  lying 
on  its  north  side,  between  it  and  Saville-street. 
Here,  within  these  two  years,  has  sprung  up  a new 
portion  of  their  works,  occupying  10^  acres,  of 
which  seven  acres  are  covered  with  buildings. 

The  new  portion  of  the  works  (though  about  one- 
third  of  them  yet  remain  to  be  completed)  have 
consumed  12,000, OOOordinary  bricks,  and2,000,000 
fire  bricks.  This  newly  occupied  ground  contains 
already  sixty-two  furnaces,  to  the  majority  of  which 
there  is  attached  a steam  engine  boiler.  Thus  the 
heat  of  the  furnace  generates  steam  without  any 
further  expenditure  of  fuel,  and  the  steam  is  con- 
veyed in  pipes,  laid  iu  trenches  lined  with  fire- 
bricks, to  the  various  engines  it  is  to  work.  Four 
chimneys,  45  yards  high,  receive,  through  under- 
ground-flues made  of  fire-brick,  the  smoke  of  the 
various  furnaces;  but  the  smoke  of  each  furnace  is 
for  the  most  part  deprived  of  its  carbon  by  pass- 
ing through  other  furnaces  on  its  way  to  the 
chimney. 

The  armour-plates,  in  what  may  be  called 
their  embryo  state,  consist  of  a number  of  slabs  of 
bar  iron,  measuring  about  30  iuches  by  12,  and 
li^  inch  thick.  Four  of  these,  being  laid  upon  one 
another  aud  heated  in  a furnace,  are  rolled  into  a 
plate  measuring  about  4 feet  square.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  process  of  rolling  is,  that  it  preserves 
the  fibre  of  the  metal.  By  using  iron  of  different 
kinds  of  fibre,  and  putting  together  plates  rolled 
both  ways,  so  that  the  fibres  shall  cross  each  other, 
it  is  believed  the  greatest  possible  amouut  of  re- 
sistance is  obtained.  The  plates  produced  iu  the 
way  described  are  brought  together  step  by  step 
till  there  are  at  last  four  plates  measuring  10  feet 
by  4 feet  4 inches,  and  each  inches  thick.  These 
four,  welded  and  rolled  together  by  one  great  final 
operation,  make  tho  massive  armour  plate  of  six 
tons,  measuring  20  feet  long,  4 feet  4 inches  broad, 
4i  inches  thick,  weighing  180  lbs.  per  square  foot, 
and  composed  in  each  part  of  132  thicknesses  of 
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iron.  All  the  diflicultics  of  the  undertaking,  it  is 
said,  have  been  surmounted,  and  the  plates  can  be 
supplied  as  fast  as  they  are  required. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Waltham. — Three  memorial  windows,  designed 
by  Mr.  E.  .Jones,  have  been  inserted  in  the  east 
end  of  Harold’s  church  of  Waltham,  the  eight- 
hundred-and-first  anniversary  of  the  consecration 
of  which  was  lately  celebrated. 

llayton  Chitrch  {Notts). — Another  stained  glass 
window,  from  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Wailes,  of 
Newcastle,  has  been  placed  in  the  parish  church  at 
Hayton,  There  are  no  pictorial  subjects  intro- 
duced. The  window  is  a memorial  one. 

Cheadle  Chui'ch. — The  parish  church  of  Cheadle 
has  been  enriched  by  the  erection  of  a new  cast 
window,  of  the  same  style  of  architecture  with  the 
rest  of  the  church.  This  window  has  been  filled 
with  painted  glass  by  Messrs.  Edmundsou  & Son, 
of  Manchester.  Of  the  five  lights  into  which  the 
lower  part  of  the  window  is  divided  the  three 
central  ones  are  occupied  by  one  subject, — the 
Crucifixion.  Of  the  two  side  lights,  each  contains 
two  subjects, — the  Nativity  and  the  Baptism  on 
the  left,  the  Last  Supper  and  the  Kesurrection  on 
the  right.  lu  the  tracery  of  the  window  two 
angels  aud  the  four  evangelists  occupy  prominent 
positions. 

Ilolbeck  Church. — A stained  glass  single-lighted 
window  has  been  put  up  by  Jlossrs.  Edmundson  & 
Son,  of  Manchester,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel  of  this  church.  It  contains  a figure  of 
St.  John,  under  Early  Decorated  canopy  work,  and 
is  the  gift  of  Jlr.  and  Mrs.  Marsh,  who  gave  the 
east  window.  Subjects : — Christ  blessing  little 
Children,  with  the  llesun-eotiou  on  one  side  and 
the  Ascension  on  the  other. 

Bylcer  Church  {Neu-castle-upon-Tyn^. — Mr. 
AVailes  has  oliered  to  fill  with  stained  glass  one 
light  of  a window  in  the  south  of  the  chancel  of 
this  church,  in  memory  of  the  Rev.  R.  Green,  late 
master  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 
and  for  thirty  years  incumbent  of  All  Saints’ 
])ari3h,  out  of  which  the  ecclesiastical  district  of 
Bykcr  was  formed.  The  other  light  of  the  win- 
dow will  bo  filled  with  stained  glass  at  the  expense 
of  the  late  rev.  gentleman’s  family,  in  memory  of 
their  mother. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 


Hornsey  Rise. — The  new  church  of  St.  Mary, 
Hornsey -rise,  being  now  completed  (excepting  the 
tower  and  spire),  was  on  Thursday,  the  20th  ult., 
consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Loudon.  The  new 
edifice  is  built  with  Kentish  rag-stone  and  Bath 
stone.  The  arrangement  is  that  of  nave,  north 
and  south  transepts,  north  and  south  aisles  and 
chancel,  with  small  chancel  chapels  j that  on 
the  north  side  being  occupied  by  the  organ,  on  the 
south  side  in  the  vestry.  The  length  internally  is 
103  feetj  greatest  width  at  the  transepts,  75  feet  j 
and  width  of  nave  and  side  aisles,  58  feet : the 
altitude  of  the  nave  is  50  feet.  The  edifice  has 
accommodation  on  the  ground  floor  for  756  persons, 
but  preparations  have  been  made  by  the  architect 
for  galleries  to  be  erected  at  the  west  end,  and  in 
one  of  the  side  chapels  near  the  chancel,  should 
enlarged  sitting-room  be  ultimately  required.  The 
roofs  are  open-timbered  throughout,  with  board- 
ing and  cornices  stained  and  varnished.  The 
main  timbers  spring  from  curved  braces,  resting 
upon  stone  vaulting  shafts,  with  carved  caps  and 
corbels.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by 
a series  of  stone  arches,  supported  on  octangular 
stone  piers,  with  foliated  capitals.  The  chancel- 
arch  is  moulded  with  ball-flower  enrichments,  and 
supported  on  clustered  vaulting  shafts,  springing 
out  of  the  splayed  jambs,  with  carved  caps  and 
corbels.  The  transepts  are  separated  from  the 
chancel  chapels  by  stone  parcloses  or  screens,  the 
tracery  heads  being  deeply  cut  and  moulded,  sup- 
ported upon  small  circular  clustered  shafts,  with 
moulded  bases  and  carved  foliated  capitals.  The 
lower  part  of  the  chancel  is  lined  with  stone.  The 
seats  are  all  open  benches,  stained  and  varnished. 
The  church  has  been  executed  from  the  designs 
aud  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Gougb, 
architect.  Mr.  G.  C.  Carter,  builder,  Hornsey- 
road,  was  the  general  contractor,  who  has  carried 
out  the  various  works,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  architect. 
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Wokingham. — The'new  Baptist  chapel  here  has 
been  opened.  The  new  buildings  consist  of  chapel, 
41^  feet  wide  and  54-i  feet  long,  exclusive  of  lob- 
bies; a lecture-room,  32  feet  by  20  feet;  and  a 
private  vestry  for  the  minister.  The  chapel  is 
intended  to  seat  400  persons  on  the  ground-floor, 
and  200  in  a gallery  over  the  entrance  lobbies. 


The  design  is  prepared  to  admit  of  side  galleries 
being  added  when  required.  The  style  of  the 
building  is  Italian,  freely  treated  in  the  general 
arrangements  and  combination  of  the  materials 
of  which  it  is  erected  ; viz.,  red  and  white  bricks 
and  stone;  the  white  bricks  being  mostly  in  bands 
and  arches;  atone  being  used  to  protect  the  pro- 
jections of  cornices,  &c.,  and  also  as  borders  in  the 
arches.  All  the  windows  have  ornamental  cast- 
iron  sashes,  glazed  with  ground  glass.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  building  is  simple.  The  floor  of  the 
chapel  is  made  to  incline  from  the  entrance.  The 
seats  are  low,  with  plain  bench  ends,  aud  are 
without  doors.  The  whole  of  the  woodwork  in- 
ternally is  stained  and  varnished.  The  chapel  is 
heated  by  Mr.  Iladen’s  patent  system,  with  which 
is  comprised  a general  plan  for  the  ventilation. 
The  graveyard  around  has  been  re-arranged.  The 
total  cost  of  the  bnilding,  including  heating, 
architects’  commission,  &c.,  will  be  about  1,600L 
The  design  was  prepared  by  Messrs.  Poultoii  & 
Woodman,  of  Reading,  architects  ; and  the  works 
have  been  executed,  under  their  superintendence, 
by  Mr.  John  Wells,  of  the  same  town,  whose  ten- 
der was  accepted  in  a limited  competition  with 
the  neighbouring  builders. 

Orford. — The  work  of  restoring  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin  has  been  intrusted  to  Mr. 
Gardiner,  builder,  of  this  city.  The  contract, 
according  to  the  local  Herald,  was  offered  to  five 
builders  recommended  by  the  architect.  Mr. 
Gardiner  had  been  previously  employed  in  the 
repairing  of  the  tower  and  spire.  The  porch, 
well  known  as  “ Laud’s  Porch,”  will  be  protected 
from  injury  during  the  restoration.  The  archi- 
tect employed  is  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Buckridge  is 
clerk  of  the  works.  The  members  of  convocation 
have  voted  3,900k  to  carry  out  the  restorations,  to 
which  Oriel  College  (the  patrons  of  the  living) 
have  added  1,000k,  and  the  parish  850k  The 
total  estimated  cost  was  5,400k 

Higham. — The  new  church  at  Higham  has 
been  consecrated.  The  edifice  has  been  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Scott,  at  a cost  of  about 
3,600k,  of  which  400k  are  still  due.  It  is  dedi- 
cated by  the  title  of  St.  Stephen  the  Protomartyr. 
The  arrangement  of  the  plan  consists  of  a nave 
and  north  aisle,  50  feet  long,  the  former  19  feet,  the 
latter  10  feet  in  width,  separated  by  an  arcade  of 
four  bays ; a chancel,  28  feet  long  by  IG  feet  4 
inches  wide,  with  organ  chamber  and  vestry  added, 
as  a kind  of  continuation  of  the  aisle,  alongside 
of  the  chancel.  The  south  wall  of  the  nave  and 
the  east  end  of  the  chancel  are  2 feet  9 inches  in 
thickness,  and  all  the  other  walls  are  2 feet  6 
inches  thick.  There  are  a south  porch  and  a cir- 
cular tower  at  the  w’est  end  of  the  church.  In 
this  case  the  architect  has  seized  upon  a local 
architectural  peculiarity,  Snailwell,  Risby,  and 
Little  Saxhara  being  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. Attached  to  the  tower,  in  the  angle  between 
it  and  the  church,  is  a staircase  to  the  ringing- 
floor,  which  is  also  circular,  and  shows  as  such  ex- 
ternally. The  diameter  of  the  tower  at  the 
ground  level  is  20  feet,  the  walls  being  4 feet 
thick  ; and  in  its  elevation  it  is  divided  into  three 
stages ; the  lower  (open  to  the  church,  and  even- 
tually to  be  groined  in  stone)  serving  as  a bap- 
tistery. The  intermediate  stage  is  the  ringing- 
floor,  which  Is  only  distinguished  outside  by  the 
narrow  windows  which  light  it.  Above  this  story 
is  a set-off,  upon  which,  wlien  the  tower  is  finished, 
will  stand  the  bases  of  a series  of  columns  and 
arches  surrounding  the  belfry-stage.  The  belfry 
windows  will  be  single  lights,  four  in  number, 
and  facing  the  cardinal  points.  A corbelled 
cornice  and  panapet  complete  the  design  of  the 
tower  itself,  which  is  intended  to  be  crowned  with 
a low  conical  roof,  having  four  lucarnes,  and 
covered,  like  the  rest  of  the  church,  with  tiles. 
Among  the  principal  features  of  the  church  must 
be  named  the  east  window,  which  is  of  three 
lights,  set  in  a thick  wall,  and  moulded  and  shafted, 
the  shafts  within  being  of  Purbeck  marble,  and 
having  carved  foliated  caps.  In  the  head  of  the 
window  are  three  circles,  two  of  which  are  cusped 
with  sexfoils,  and  one  with  a cinqfoil.  The  south 
windows,  both  of  nave  and  chancel,  are  all  of  two 
lights,  of  the  same  character  as  the  design  of  the 
east  window.  The  west  window  of  the  aisle  is 
also  similar;  but  the  other  windows,  being  under 
lean-to  roofs,  are  less  important  in  size  and  appear- 
ance. The  tracery  of  these  windows  is  that  de- 
signated by  Professor  Willis  m plate  tracery;  and 
the  style  of  architecture  is  of  the  transition 
period  from  the  Early  English  to  the  Decorated. 
The  seats  are  of  open  framing, — in  the  nave  of 
red  pine,  and  in  the  chancel  of  oak,  a large  pro- 
portion (163,  including  seats  for  children)  being 
free  and  unappropriated.  The  total  accommoda- 
tion is  about  231  sittings.  The  walls  are,  throughout, 


of  flint,  with  bandings  and  dressings  of  Ancaster 
stone.  The  wulling  and  masonry  were  executed 
by  Messr.s.  Holland,  of  Gazeley ; aud  tlie  wood 
porch-work,  as  also  the  carving  generally,  by 
Messrs.  Rattee  & Kelt,  of  Cambridge.  The  pulpit 
and  font  were  executed  by  Mr.  Farmer,  of 
Loudon,  aud  the  reredos  by  Mr.  Field,  of  London. 

SEALING  WAX:  QUERIES. 

Will  one  of  your  correspondents  tell  me  of 
what  the  vessel  is  composed  in  which  manufactu- 
rers make  their  sealing-wax  ? for,  surely,  not  every 
material  would  answer,  inasmuch  ns  there  would 
be  an  endeavour  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible 
any  waste  from  the  ingredients  adhering  to  the 
sides.  This  inquiry  is  made  to  ascertain  in  what 
sort  of  small  vessel  an  amateur  could  dissolve 
any  fancy-coloured  wax,  and  even  white ; so 
that  there  should  not  be  any  cloud  in  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  seal. 

It  is  generally  recommended  to  hold  the  wax 
above  the  flame,  and  then  turn  the  stick  round 
and  round  on  the  envelope;  but  by  this  plan 
the  wax  soon  becomes  cold,  and  a thick  clunisy- 
looking  seal  is  made  after  all.  Could  the  wax  be 
dissolved  in  any  spirit  and  then  applied  to  the 
envelope;  aud  after  the  seal  lias  been  pressed  upon 
it  to  remove  it  as  in  making  a common  impression, 
and  so  leaving  it  to  set  firmer  as  the  spirit  evapo- 
rates ? To  seal  in  the  ordinary  way,  with  fancy- 
coloured  wax,  a hundred  or  so  of  envelops  upon  a 
special  occasion,  would  take  up  a great  deal  of 
time.  How  is  the  sealing  of  the  letter-bags  in  the 
large  post-offices  managed  ? D.  D. 


SPONTANEOUS  FIRES. 

During  the  wanner  part  of  the  last  wet 
season,  yon  called  attention  to  the  unusual  num- 
ber of  destructive  fires  originating  in  spontaneous 
combustion.  Having  had  occ.aHion  at  the  same 
period  to  make  some  observations  on  spontaneous 
combustion,  in  the  columns  of  a local  newspaper,  I 
at  the  same  time  suggested  through  your  columns 
the  desirableness  of  some  of  our  numerous  scien- 
tific bodies  instituting  an  inquiry,  with  the  view 
of  discovering  and  making  kuown  .all  the  con- 
ditions favourable  to  spontaneous  combustion. 
The  present  is,  perhaps,  a favourable  opportunity 
for  again  calling  attention  to  this  subject. 

Masses  of  combustible  material  are  most  liable 
to  take  fire  spontaneously  under  the  following 
among  otlier  conditions ; — 

When  the  weather  is  warm,  and  especially  at 
the  same  time  moist. 

When  portions  of  the  material  are  damp,  or 
contain  oil  or  grease,  or  other  matters  liable  to 
decompose. 

■When  portions  of  the  material  are  damaged,  or 
partially  decomposed. 

When  portions  of  the  material  contain  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  saltpetre,  or  other  substances  capable 
of  igniting  at  a low  temperature. 

Combustible  materials  when  perfectly  free  from 
the  above  conditions  may  be  safely  stored  in  largo 
masses;  but,  as  thisvery  rarely  happens,  sucli  masses 
are  seldom  safe  during  warm  or  damp  weather. 
A low  species  of  combustion,  without  flame,  is 
originated  in  such  masses  in  the  first  place ; which 
gradually  raises  the  temperature  of  the  interior 
until  ordinary  combustion  is  induced.  As  a con- 
siderable period  is  required  to  raise  the  temper- 
ature to  the  igniting  point,  some  simple  means  of 
revealing  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the 
mass  becomes  an  important  desideratum.  I beg 
to  enclose  a sketch  of  a simple  and  inexpensive 
apparatus,  which  I believe  would  be  found  to 
answer  this  end;  and  which,  if  adopted,  would 
probably  prevent  many  destructive  fires  in 
originating  from  this  and  other  causes,  by  giving 
timely  notice  of  their  presence. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a common  strong 
bottle,  of  any  convenient  size  or  shape,  having  a 
piece  of  common  gas-piping  firmly  inverted  into 
the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  a common  glass-tubo 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  gas-pipe.  If  the  bottle 
be  partially  filled  with  water,  this  apparatus 
would  become  a rude  thermometer;  and  (being 
placed  in  the  combustible  material)  the  rising  of 
the  liquid  in  the  glass-tube  would  roughly  indi- 
cate the  temperature  of  the  mass  at  the  point 
where  the  bottle  was  placed.  The  bore  of  the 
glass-tube  must  be  suflaciently  wide  to  prevent  the 
ordinary  changes  of  temperature  from  raising  the 
liquid  in  the  glass-tube  above  the  point  marked 
cool.  As  the  apparatus  would  not  be  required  to 
measure  small  variations  of  temperature,  the 
tube  could  be  left  open,  and  a little  oil  poured 
upon  the  water  in  the  glass-tube  to  prevent 
evaporation. 
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TL«  public  are  at  liberty  to  use  the  apparatus 
if  they  think  proper;  and  I have  little  doubt  that 
many  destructive  fires  might  be  prevented  were 
insurance  companies  to  insist  on  a few  of  them 
belli"  placed  iu  all  masses  of  combustible  material; 
especially  during  the  warmer  months  of  summer. 
Any  intelligent  g.asfitter  would  be  quite  com- 
petent to  fit  up  the  apparatus  wherever  it  was 
required.  W.  Paterson. 


WORKMEN’S  ORGANIZATION. 

Sir, — As  you  have  given  some  prominence  to 
a letter  respecting  workmen’s  organization,  will 
you  allow  a mechanic  to  say  a few  words  on  the 
same  subject  ? Your  correspondent  proposes  the 
formation  of  a society  which  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  interfere  in  any  way  concerning  the 
hours  or  wages  of  labour.  I think,  however,  that 
it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  form  a society,  con- 
sisting of  any  one  trade,  which  should  not  at 
times  discuss  the  terms  of  employment  iu  that 
trade;  and,  even  if  it  were,  would  it  be  just  to 
deny  to  workmen  that  right  of  combination  which 
is  allowed  to,  and  used  by,  the  employers  ? 

I think  we  want,  not  a society  winch  shall  take 
no  cognizance  whatever  of  trade  disputes,  but  one 
that  shall  not  be  so  ready  to  begin  them,  and  that 
shall  carry  them  on  as  reasonably  as  possible,  if 
they  should  be  unavoidable.  One  great  step  to- 
wards the  improvemeut  of  society  houses  would 
be  gained,  if  they  were  separated  from  the  public- 
houses  at  which  their  meetings  are  usually  held; 
and  perhaps  strikes  might  be  less  frequent  if  a 
rule  wore  made  never  to  enter  into  one,  unless  a 
decided  majority, — say  two-thirds, — of  the  whole 
trades,  voted  in  favour  of  it ; the  votes  to  be  taken 
by  ballot. 

you  mentioned  the  workmen’s  Institute  iu  the 
Euston-road,  as  likely  to  meet  your  correspon- 
dent’s views,  but  I am  afraid  that  no  institution 
with  which  the  employers  have  any  connection  is 
likely  just  now  to  be  very  popular  amongst  us. 

If  any  new  societies  were  formed,  I would  pro- 
pose that  their  business  should  be  carried  on  at 
cofice-houses  until  the  members  could  afford  to 
hire  premises  of  thifir  own.  As  your  correspon- 
dent says,  they  might  be  at  present  simply  houses 
of  cull  to  inquire  for  work,  and  afterwards  benefit 
societies.  I should  say  let  them  begin  with  a very 
low  subscription,  so  that  as  many  as  possible 
might  join  them,  and  then  it  would  be  a ques- 
tion for  the  members  as  to  what  improvement 
might  be  made  iu  the  shape  of  benefit  societies, 
and,  perhaps,  reading-rooms,  libraries,  &c.  If 
successful,  they  might  also  form  a basis  for  co- 
operative building  societies  on  the  plan  which 
has,  I believe,  been  found  to  answer  well  in  other 
trades  in  the  manufacturing  districts  iu  the  north 
of  England.  A fund  might  also  be  raised  to 
assist  those  who  wished  to  do  so  to  emigrate.  One 
penny  a week  from  every  building  workman  in 
London  would  take  several  hundreds  out  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

I.Hicrely  wish  to  make  these  few  suggestions 
for  others  to  think  about,  and  improve  upon : if 
you  should  think  them  worth  publishing,  I should 
like  to  hear  theopiuions  of  other  workmen  on  the 
same  subject.  A Building  Workman. 


THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  STREET 
TELEGRAPHS. 

Permit  me  to  ask  your  practical  readers 
whether  we  are  so  far  behind  our  continental 
neighbours  in  the  method  of  erecting  street  tele- 
graphs, that  it  is  necessary  to  disfigure  the  streets 
of  London  with  a clumsy  cable  and  tie-rods,  in 
order  to  stretch  two  wires  from  house  to  house, 
when,  in  the  Parisian  capital,  eight  or  ten  wires 
are  suspended  at  an  enormous  span,  and  without 
any  unsightly  apparatus  ? 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  “they  do  these  things 
better  m France;”  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
may  here  take  another  “Hint  from  Paris,”  by 
showing  more  regard  to  the  picturesque  aspect  of 
our  streets, 

To  artists  and  photographers  these  wires  are 
already  a source  of  perplexity  ; but,  looking  to  the 
future,  when  every  street,  and  almost  every  house 
will  have  its  telegraph,  shall  we  not  have  to  look 
at  the  sky  through  the  meshes  of  a vast  iron  net- 
work ? 

If  it  be  easier  to  suspend  a series  of  wires  than 
two  or  three,  then  let  us  by  all  means  have  some 
limitation  to  the  number  of  houses  to  which  they 
are  to  be  fixed,  that  they  may  cross  the  streets  in 
a body,  as  over  the  Tutleries, — not  one  here,  one 
there,  according  to  each  man’s  genius  or  caprice. 

Legion. 


WAREHOUSE  BUILDING. 

Permit  me  to  suggest,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Hes- 
keth’s  observations  iu  the  Suilder  of  last  week, 
that,  between  every  two  stacks  of  important  ware- 
houses hereafter  to  be  erected,  a thoroughly  fire- 
proof construction  should  be  built,  some  15  feet 
or  more,  in'  width : this  I would  build  between 
party-walls,  and  arch  over  or  groin  the  interme- 
diate space  to  support  paved  floors,  and  suffer  it 
to  be  used  only  as  a warehouse  of  incombustible 
materials.  The  upper  part  might  be  formed  into 
a large  tank,  constantly  charged  with  water. 
Mains  should  be  laid  from  this  to  each  floor  of  the 
adjoining  warehouses,  with  hose  attached  ready 
for  immediate  use;  and  I think  that  certain  mains 
might  be  made  self-acting  by  being  plugged  in 
convenient  positions  with  some  readily  fusible 
material,  or  by  some  other  ingenious  contrivance. 

E.xperience  has  shown  that,  where  fires  occur  on 
a large  scale,  neither  cast  nor  wrought  iron  con- 
structions answer  their  intended  purpose.  If  we 
want  thoroughly  fire-proof  warehouses  we  must 
not  admit  in  their  construction  either  combustible 
or  expansible  materials,  but  we  must  build  mas- 
sively in  bride,  and  resort  to  groins  or  vaults  for 
bridging  over  onr  spaces;  and  although  this  mode 
of  building  might  not  bo  admissible  for  the  whole 
of  large  stacks  of  warehouses,  it  could  be  usefully 
applied  in  part,  and  in  tbe  way  I have  indicated; 
and  oppose  a bar  to  the  devouring  element  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  pass. 

Charles  Henman. 


I VENTURE  to  suggest,  for  the  consideration  of 
practical  men,  that  the  first  and  most  important 
point  in  the  construction  of  a warehouse  is  the ; 
complete  isolation  of  every  floor  in  it,  which  I 
believe  might  be  effected  in  the  following  manner, 
— namely,  by  placing  the  staircases  outside  of  the 
building  instead  of  within  it,  and  either  in  the 
principal  front,  or  elsewhere,  as  circumstances 
might  determine.*  This  plan  of  removing  the 
staircase  from  the  interior  would  increase  the 
space  for  stowage,  and  also  do  away  with  projec- 
tions or  breaks  upon  a floor,  which  are  sometimes 
a hinderance  in  the  piling  of  goods:  the  space 
thus  gained  would  be  nearly  equivalent  to  that 
taken  up  on  the  site  in  front  of  the  warehouse. 
Suppose  a pile  of  warehouses  to  have  a frontage  of 
40  feet  by  60  feet  in  height ; and,  in  the  centre  of 
each  front  of  a series  of  such  piles,  a loophole,  on 
each  side  of  which  there  would  be  a wall  pro- 
jecting so  far  beyond  it  as  to  enclose  a well-way 
7 feet  by  7 feet — the  wall  opposite  each  loophole 
having  an  opening  in  it  the  same  size  as  tbe  loop- 
hole, for  the  purpose  of  giving  light  and  also 
equalizing  the  temperature  of  the  air  inside  and 
out  tbe  well-way.  Between  these  projecting  well- 
ways — which  may  be  called  piers — the  stairs 
might  he  placed,  communicating  with  a laud- 
ing or  gallery  upon  the  level  of  each  floor : 
these  galleries  might  bo  carried  across  tbe  well- 
ways  close  to  the  side  of  the  loophole,  leaving  a 
space  of  four  or  five  feet  for  the  passing  of  goods 
upwards  to  the  difierent  floors. 

The  construction  of  staircases  and  galleries  out- 
side of  a warehouse  would  have  the  further  ad- 
vantage of  affording  facilities  for  extinguishing 
fires  when  breaking  out  in  a particular  floor,  by 
giving  the  readiest  access  to  taps  attached  to  pipes 
communicating  with  tanks  overhead,  and  also 
with  a three-inch  pipe  hung  under  the  joists  of 
every  floor.  These  pipes  would  have  slits  in  their 
whole  length  (that  of  the  room  they  were  in),  the 
^fgregate  sectional  of  which  should  be  equd  to 
that  of  the  three-inch  pipe,  which  should  bo  of 
wrought-irou.  In  case  of  fire,  the  water,  when 
turned  on,  would  be  dispersed  amongst  tbe  goods 
on  each  side:  there  might  also  be  a hose  just  out- 
side the  door,  coiled  up,  and  ready  to  be  used  at  a 
moment’s  notice.  H.  Liddell. 


FOUL  WEED  IN  CISTERNS. 

If  " Paterfamilias  ” will  put  a temporary  tightly- 
fitted  deal  division  across  his  slate  cistern  in  such 
a way  that  the  water  shall  come  into  one  compart- 
ment, and  the  pipe  from  tbe  cistern  to  bis  water- 
closet  shall  be  in  the  other;  and  if  he  will  bend 
down  tbe  ball  (as  be  will  find  he  can  manage)  so 
that  the  water  in  the  first  part  shall  flow  over  the 
division  into  the  second,  and  the  ball  shut  off  tbe 
supply  before  the  two  come  on  a level,  he  will 
discover  that  the  W.C.  half  gets  fonl,  and  the 
company’s  half  keeps  clean.  And  if  he  will  watch 
the  surface  of  the  water  while  some  one  draws  up 
the  handle  of  the  closet,  he  will  see  bubbles  of  air 
arise  such  as  his  reasoning  may  lead  him  to  believe 
always  arise  through  the  service  pipe  from  the 

* Although  often  before  suggested,  the  repetition  of  the 
advice  may  be  useful.— £d. 


closet  pan  whenever  the  place  is  used.  As  vege- 
tation cannot  live  without  organic  matter,  he  may 
perceive  tbe  origin  of  the  loathsome  weed  in  the 
cistern  (I  know  it  well,  and  have  cleaned  it  out 
many  a time  before  I found  the  cause  and  a 
remedy)  ; and  he  may  even  think  it  probable  that 
the  use  of  such  water  for  drinking  purposes  ac- 
counts, partially  at  least,  for  the  spread  of  influ- 
enza, sore  throat,  &c.,  through  a family  (it  is 
horrible  to  think  of  the  use  of  sink  and  closet  at 
tbe  same  time,  but  it  is  the  fact  in  thousands  of 
houses  as  now  built) ; and  perhaps,  too,  for  some 
of  tbe  low  states  of  health  so  characteristic  of  the 
present  time. 

If  “ Paterfamilias  ” and  his  friends  bo  sensible 
men,  and  believe  their  own  eyes,  and  do  not  like 
such  gasogeue  for  their  children,  they  will  have  the 
divisions  made  permanent,  by  slate  cemented  in 
a slate  cistern,  or  by  deal  covered  with  lead  in 
a leaden  one  (the  weed  will  grow  in  either  alike 
if  connected  with  a closet,  but  not  else),  and 
taking  care  that  it  be  kept  down  an  inch  or  two 
from  the  top  of  tbe  cistern,  and  a little  higher 
than  tbe  top  of  the  waste-pipe,  ioTiich  must  he  in 
the  closet  half.  The  service  to  the  sink  for  house- 
hold use  must,  of  course,  be  connected  with  the 
clean  half,  in  which  I promise  no  weed  will  grow. 
There  may  be  also  a small  waste-pipe  for  cleaning 
out.  A cover  over  an  out-door  cistern  will  greatly 
check  its  growth  in  the  other.  Who  does  not 
know  the  slimy  look  of  the  cisterns  over  closets 
seen  from  railway  viaducts  ? 

I can  promise,  also,  that  the  expense  of  the 
alteration — and  even,  if  necessary,  of  an  extra 
small  cistern, — will  be  saved  in  one  year  in  the 
doctor’s  bill.  I would  dwell  little  ou  the  usual 
pleasant  communication  between  the  closet,  cis- 
tern, and  the  boiler  of  the  kitchen  range.  I have 
two  cisterns  in  my  own  house,  so  altered  at  a trifling 
cost.  The  ball-cocks  work  perfectly  well  iu 
shutting  off  the  w’ater  just  below  tbe  edge  of  the 
division.  The  water  drawn  from  the  separated 
compartment  is  as  bright  ns  spring  water. 

You,  sir,  who  have  done  so  much  for  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  poor,  will  know  too  well 
what  I mean  by  alluding  to  the  one  water-butt, 
and  tbe  one  place  of  convenience  in  a crowded 
court,  and  will  not  lightly  smile  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  consequences  when  an  epidemic  comes. 

J.  J.  C. 


GREEN  SLATE  CISTERNS. 

I AM  only  anxious  to  assist  your  correspondent  and 
such  of  your  readers  os  are  in  a similar  predicament  (and 
I have  no  doubt  they  are  very  numerous)  with  a very 
humble  opinion. 

I think  he  is  mistaken  in  attributing  the  impurity  of 
his  cistern  to  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed, 
althongh  ^rcen  slate  being  slightly  more  porous  than  the 
bltip-bluck  may  be  a degree  more  likely  to  iticreaso  the 
evil.  In  his  case  I believe  it  to  be  mainly  attributable 
to  the  water  itself,  in  connection  with  the  combined 
action  of  the  sun’s  rays  and  the  atmosphere  upon  it.  It 
too  frequently  happens  that  cisterns  are  placed  close 
under  a slated  or  leaded  roof,  or  a cover  of  a single  deal 
board  : and  we  are  all  familiar  with  tne  effect  of  the  sun 
in  such  cases  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  temperature 
of  the  water  within  is  raised  considerably,  varying  with 
its  depth,  the  upper  stratum,  of  course,  being  the  warmest, 
and  consequently  tbe  lightest.  Now,  as  the  svatcr  is 
drawn  for  use,  the  upper  stratum,  as  it  recedes,  leaves  a 
film  of  impurity  on  the  sides,  which  almost  imperceptibly 
increases,  day  by  dayj  producing  and  encouraging  the 
growth  of  vegetable  matter.  Tlien,  when  the  daily 
supply  from  the  main  enters,  it  does  so,  probably,  in  a 
dribbling  stream  ; and,  heme  specifically  heavier  than  the 
stale  warm  water  within,  falls  directly  to  the  bottom,  and 
there  remains ; causing  as  little  disturbance  to  the  latter 
as  possible,  but  gently  raising  the  same  super  stratum  to 
the  top.  This  process  continuing,  vegetation  will  esta- 
blish itself,  and  become  more  or  less  prolific,  according  to 
circumstances.  The  only  available  remedy  for  the  evil  in 
old  cisterns  that  suggests  itself  is  to  cover  the  top  and 
sides  with  some  non-conducting  material,  and  to  keep 
the  interior  as  nearly  air-tight  as  possible. 

In  new  houses  the  water  should  be  stored  in  an  under- 
ground tank.  W.M.  Wilds. 


WHO  IS  “OWNER”  UNDER  METRO- 
rOLITAN  BUILDING  ACT. 

Mourilyan  and  Another,  Apps.,  Labalmoxdiere, 
Resp. — Jan.  l6. — Court  ot  Queen’s  Rench. 

Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1855,  secs.  3 and  73— Danger- 
ous Structure—  “ Owner  ’’—Commissioners. 

By  sect.  73  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1855  (18  & 
19  Viet.,  c.  1 22),  if  the  owner  or  occupier  of  a dangerous 
structure  fails  to  comply  with  the  order  of  a justice  for 
taking  down,  repairing,  or  otherwise  securing  the  same, 
the  commissioners  may  do  what  is  neces.sary,  end  all 
expenses  incurred  by  them  shall  be  paid  by  the  owner. 
By  section  .3,  the  term  “ ‘ owner  ’ shall  apply  to  every 
person  in  possession  or  receipt  either  of  the  whole  or  of 
any  part  of  the  rents  or  profits  of  any  land  or  tenement, 
or  in  the  occupation  of  such  land  or  tenement  other 
than  as  a tenant  from  year  to  year,  or  for  any  less  term, 
or  as  a tenant  at  will.”  The  appellants,  being  seised 
in  fee  of  a building  used  as  a chapel,  leased  it  for  twenty- 
one  years  to  J.  N,,  who  was  then  In  possession  of  it; — 
Held,  that  J.  N.  was  the  owner  ” within  the  meaning 
of  the  Act,  and  therefore  an  order  upon  the  appellants 
for  expenses  incurred  by  the  commissioners,  under 
sect.  73,  was  bad, 

Semble,  an  order  can  only  be  made  upon  the  last  statutable 
owner. 
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The  case  is  fully  reported  in  the  Jurist  of  June  29, 186i. 
IVenced  merely  give  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Cock- 
bum  : — I am  of  opinion  that  the  order  is  wrong,  and  can- 
not be  upheld,  on  the  ground  that  the  appellants  were  not 
owners  of  the  chapel  within  the  statute,  and  therefore  are 
not  liable  for  tbe-‘e  expenses.  The  whole  matter  turns 
upon  sects.  72  and  "3  of  stat.  1 8 & 19  Viet.,  c.  122.  Sect.  "2 
provides,  that  when  any  build  iig  is  in  a dangerous  state, 
and  a certificate  to  that  effect  has  been  given  by  a sur- 
veyor, the  Commissioners  of  Police  of  the  metropolis 
shall  cause  the  same  to  be  shored  up,  or  otherwise  secured, 
and  shall  cause  a tiotice  in  writing  to  be  given  “to  the 
owner  or  occupier  of  such  structure;”  and  by  sect.  73, 
“ if  the  owner  or  occupier  to  whom  notice  is  given  ” fails 
to  comply  with  the  requisition  thereof,  the  commissioners 
may  make  cumplaint  before  a justice  of  the  peace,  who 
may  “ order  the  owner,  and  on  his  default  the  occupier, 
of  any  such  structure  ” to  comply  with  the  requisition  of 
the  notice ; and,  in  default  of  obedience  to  the  order,  the 
commi.ssioncrs  may  do  what  is  necessary;  and  all  ex- 
pens cs  incurred  by  them  shall  be  paid  by  the  owner.  The 
question  is,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  “owner” 
in  the  72nd  and  73rd  sections  ? It  is  plain  that  by  them 
the  owner  is  made  primarily  liable,  as  distinguished  from 
the  occupier.  If  there  is  an  owner,  it  is  only  on  his 
default  that  the  occupier  cau  be  called  upon  to  do  what 
is  necessary,  and  to  pay  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
commissioners.  In  this  case  the  appellants  are  lessors  of 
a person  of  the  name  of  Neill  for  twenty-one  years,  and 
Neill  takes  as  lessee  for  twenty-one  years.  Therefore  the 
ground  upon  which  the  ajipeal  must  rest— anti  1 think  it 
is  well  founded — is,  that  Neill  is  the  owner  of  the  chapel, 
and  not  the  appellants ; and  that  is  founded  on  the  inter- 
pretation clause  (sect.  3),  which  provides  that  the  term 
“ ‘owner'  shall  applytoevery  person  inpossession  orreceipt 
either  of  the  whole  or  of  any  part  of  the  rents  or  profits 
of  any  land  or  tenement,  or  in  the  occupation  of  such 
land  or  tenement  other  thau  as  a tenant  from  year  to  year, 
or  for  any  less  term,  or  as  a tenant  at  will.”  It  is  plain 
that  Neill  is  the  lessee  of  such  tenement  “other  than 
as  a tenant  from  year  to  year.”  Then  he  is,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute,  “owner.”  It  is  said  that  he 
is  not.  because  be  is  not  in  occupation.  If  that  was 
established,  it  may  be  that  he  would  not  be  within  that 
part  of  the  interpretation  clause.  Rut,  from  the  facts 
stated  in  the  case,  it  appears  that,  the  appellants  having 
made  a lea.se  to  him,  he  took  possession,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  he  is  not  in  occupation  now.  The 
case  only  states  that  be  was  not  actually  found  on  the 
premises-  But,  looking  to  the  character  of  the  premises, 
that  they  were  used  on  Sundays  when  divine  service  was 
celebrated,  and  on  other  days  were  shut  up;  there  is 
nothing  to.  show  that  the  lessee  was  not  in  occupation ; 
the  term  “ occupier  ” being  understood  with  reference  to 
the  nature  of  the  subject- matter.  Thereforeheis  “ owner” 
within  sect.  3,  with  a greater  interest  than  a tenant  from 
year  to  year ; and  the  order  would  be  good  if  made  against 
him,  and  I think  it  ought  to  have  been  made  on  him.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  decide  whether  an  order  could  be  made 
on  any  other  than  the  last  owner  in  possession.  By 
sect.  72,  upon  a notice  being  given  that  the  structure  is  in 
a dangerous  state,  the  owner  is  to  do  what  is  necessary. 
How  does  that  apply  to  a person  who  has  no  right  to  go 
upon  tlie  premises  ? But  it  is  not  necessary  to  decide  that 
question.  Tins  order  is  made  on  persons  not  primarily 
liable  j and,  therelore,  is  bad. 


COMPENSATION  CASE. 

ISLE  OF  VriGHX. 

Till-;  War  Department,  having  decided  to  erect  three 
forts  ou  ihe  coast,  m the  pari.-h  of  Freshwater,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  caused  notices, 
under  the  Act  23  & 24  Vict.  cap.  112,  to  be  served  upon 
Mr.  G.  II.  Ward,  the  owner  of  the  property,  to  obtain  the 
sites. 

At  Warren  Ledge,  56i  acres  are  required  ; at  Hcadoii 
Poiul,  u acres;  and  at  tlie  Needles  Point,  9 acres. 

For  the  56i  acres  at  Warren  Ledge,  the  sum  of  3,500/. 
has  been  agreed  to  be  paid,  thus  valued : — 


56i  acres  of  land,  at  40/ j£'?,26o  0 0 

Add  50  per  cent,  for  severance  and 

contingent  building  value 1,130  0 0 

10  per  cent,  compulsory  sale  339  0 0 


Say,  3,500/.  J^3,729  0 0 


Fertile  9 acres  required  at  the  Needles  Point  no  ar- 
rangement could  be  made  ; and  a special  jury  was  sum- 
moned for  Friday,  June  28,  to  meet  at  ‘Yarmouth,  when  a 
verdict  was  given  for  1,000/., — being  l6s/.  fur  the  9 acres 
of  land  taken,  and  835/.  (or  severance  and  damage  to  the 
rest  of  the  estate,  by  the  intrusion  of  anotherowner.  The 
War  Department  offered  I66/.  for  the  land,  but  objected 
to  any  allowance  for  damage. 

For  the  claimant,  Mr.  Driver,  Mr.  diaries  Lee,  and  Mr. 
F.  J.  Clark,  all  of  Loudon,  gave  evidence  ; Mr.  John 
Clutton,  Mr.  D.  Norton,  Mr.  H.  A.  Hunt,  all  of  London, 
and  Mr.  Owen,  of  Portsmouth,  were  present  on  behalf  of 
the  War  Department ; but  they  were  not  called  by  Mr. 
Overeiid,  who  attended  for  the  Solicitor-Geueral.  Mr. 
Horatio  Lloyd  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  claimant. 

No  agreement  has  as  yet  been  come  to  for  the  land  at 
Headon  Point. 


§Dohs 

Church  and  Conventual  Arrangement.  Illus- 
trated. By  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  M.A., 
&c.  London:  Atchley  & Co.,  Architectural  and 
Engineering  Publishers,  Great  Ilussell-street. 
With  the  Rev.  Mackenzie  Walcott’s  excellent 
papers  ou  Church  and  Conventual  Arrange- 
ment, read  at  the  Institute  of  Architects,  the 
readers  of  the  Builder  are  already  familiar. 
These  articles  have  here  been  extended;  com- 
mentedon  andauthenticated  by  numerous  notes  and 
references;  and  illustrated  by  a series  of  engraved 
plans  and  plates  of  the  arrangements  of  churches 
in  different  countries  and  at  successive  periods, 
and  of  the  conventual  plans  adopted  by  the 
various  orders,  and  by  a copious  glossary  of  the 
more  difficult  words  which  occur  in  Anglo-Saxon 


and  Medlaival  charters  and  chronicles.  The  text  is 
made  easily  accessible  for  reference  by  means  of  a 
good  index;  and  the  whole  work  forms  a complete 
and  most  useful  and  valuable  compendium  of  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  church  and  conventual 
arrangement.  The  volume  is  appropriately  in- 
scribed to  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects. 


The  First  Ten  of  a Series  of  Original  Flans 
issued  hy  the  Cottage  Improvement  Society. 
21,  Bedford-row,  Gray’s  Inn,  London.  1861. 
All  who  are  interested  in  cottage  building  may 
invest  half-a-crown  with  advantage  in  the  pur- 
chase of  this  pamphlet.  Besides  plans  for  ten 
cottages,  with  estimated  cost,  a description  and 
illustrations  of  Mr.  Taylor’s  patent  walls  are 
given, — walls  of  concrete,  with  a facing  of  brick. 
Sections  are  wanted  to  make  the  plans  generally 
available.  Mr.  R.  P.  Pope  is  the  honorary  archi- 
tect of  the  Society ; Mr.  Charles  Whitehead,  of 
Maidstone,  the  honorary  secretary. 


VARIORUM. 

" Gotebn~ment,  Conduct,  and  Example.  Three 
Lectures,  addressed  to  Young  Men.  By  William 
Dawbai  n.  Hall,  Virtue,  & Co,,  Paternoster-row.” 
The  subjects  of  these  three  lectures  are  each  quite 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  others.  The  first 
gives  young  men  a pretty  clear  idea  of  what 
government  and  law  are,  from  the  rule  of  the 
sovereign  doivn  to  the  administration  of  the  petty 
magistrate;  and  is  illustrated  from  Bkekstone 
and  his  Commentaries.  The  second  relates  to 
conduct  in  private,  in  business,  and  iu  public  life. 
The  third  adduces  examples  of  character,  drawn 
from  the  life  and  writings  of  Sidney  Smith.  The 
matter  forms  an  instructive  and  entertaining 
enough  little  volume. 


UliscjIIanea, 

Increasing  the  Strength  of  Wrought 
Iron  and  Steel.  — Captain  Blakely,  11. A.,  of 
Holywood,  county  Down,  Ireland,  has  patented 
an  invention,  which  consists  in  bringing  bars  or 
hoops  of  steel  or  iron  to  a dull  red  heat,  and  iu 
that  state  extending  or  pulling  them  out  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  increase  of  strength  is  re- 
quired. He  applies  the  pulling  strain  until  they 
be  cold,  or  nearly  so.  When  cold,  it  is  said  they 
will  be  found  to  have  increased  in  tensile  strength. 
The  extension  may  bo  effected  in  any  ordinary 
way. 

The  Montgomery  County  SuEUEYORSHir. — 
Mr.  Pouudley  has  been  appointed  to  this  office  at 
the  recent  sessions.  A selection  had  been  made 
from  the  candidates,  the  following  gentlemen 
being  considered  the  most  eligible,  namely, — 
Messrs.  Poundtey,  Pickering,  Parfitt,  Edw.ards, 
Ritchie,  and  Slagg.  Mr.  Pickering  and  Mr.  Pnr- 
fitt  were  further  selected  by  the  chairman ; who 
afterwards,  however,  proposed  Mr.  Poundley,  as  a 
resident  in  the  county,  aud  well  acquainted  with 
it.  The  appointment  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Photography  in  Paris.— According  to  the 
recent  Paris  census,  it  appears  there  are  rather 
more  than  23,000  photographers  in  this  city.  Some 
of  our  contemporaries,  in  commenting  on  this,  re- 
mark that  one  likeness-taker  to  every  forty  or 
fifty  persons  seems  a large  proportion,  and  shows 
that  the  people  of  Paris  are  particularly  fond  of 
seeing  themselves  reproduced  upon  canvas  or 
paper.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the 
23,000  photographers  are  all  and  always  engaged 
in  likeness-taking:  far  from  it:  photography  is 
there  followed  as  a branch  of  fine  art;  and  for 
many  beautiful  photographs  and  stereographs, 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  likenesses  of  the 
Parisians,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Paris  photo- 
graphers. 

Excursion  of  Masons  and  Joiners. — The 
masons  and  joiners  of  Dundee,  to  the  number  of 
upwards  of  150,  have  had  an  excursion  trip  to 
Edinburgh  by  special  train.  At  Edinburgh  they 
were  received  by  a deputation  of  the  Edinburgh 
masons.  They  were  then  conducted  to  the  Ma- 
sons’ Hall,  Lyon’s  Close,  where  addresses  were 
delivered  by  Messrs.  Colville  and  Herbert,  two 
of  the  Edinburgh  brethren,  and  suitable  replies 
made  by  some  of  the  excursionists.  After  this, 
they  visited  the  different  places  of  interest  in 
the  city,  to  all  of  which  there  was  free  admis- 
sion. According  to  arrangement,  in  the  Corn 
Exchange  Hall,  they  were  received  by  upwards 
of  800  masons  and  joiners  belonging  to  Edin- 
burgh and  Leith,  with  their  wives  and  sweet- 
hearts, and  warmly  welcomed.  Arrangements 
bad  been  made  for  their  comfort  and  amusement. 


Ornaments  for  Stoves. — A correspondent, 
“M.”  suggests  that  iu  lieu  of  the  tasteless 
ornaments  for  grates  in  summer  often  used,  a 
“cliiraney-board”  should  he  constructed,  having 
a sliding  framework  both  bi^fore  and  behind.  This 
is  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  pictures  in  oil  or 
water-colours  (the  first  preferable  on  account  of 
durability,  as  well  as  displaying  brighter  effects). 
These  are  to  be  selected  with  a view  to  a suit- 
able variety,  consistent  with  the  changes  in  the 
weather,  so  constantly  occurring  in  England. 
Ventilation  might  be  preserved  by  piercing  the 
top  of  the  chimney-board  with  several  good-sized 
holes. 

Accident. — A serious  accident  took  place  on 
Monday,  opposite  the  Marble  Arch.  A house  re- 
cently taken  by  General  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  was 
undergoing  repair ; a scaffold,  consisting  of 
six  stages,  and  50  feet  in  height,  having  been 
erected  iu  front  of  it.  The  old  pai  .apet  hud  been 
removed,  and  a new  and  heavy  cornice  erected  in 
its  place.  The  materials  consisted  of  brick,  tiles, 
aud  cement.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause, 
shortly  before  eleven  in  the  forenoon,  the  coping, 
without  any  preliminary  warning,  fell  forward 
upon  the  scaffold,  and  carried  all  before  it,  the 
scaffold-poles  snapping  under  the  weight.  A man 
named  William  Moore  and  his  two  sons  were  ou 
it  at  the  time,  and  were  hurled  down  with  its 
fragments.  All  the  three  sufferers  are  in  a very 
precarious  condition. 

Gas. — The  Swansea  Gas  Company  have  just 
reduced  the  price  of  gas  from  5s.  lOd.  to  -Is.  per 
1,000  cubic  feet,  compelled  thereto  hy  their  Pur- 

Uameiitary  Act. The  Worksop  Gas  Company 

have  declared  a dividend  of  8 per  cent,  upon  the 
old,  and  7 per  cent,  per  share  upon  the  new  hhure 
capital  of  the  company.  The  directors  have, 
within  the  past  four  years,  reduced  the  price  of 
gas  from  6s.  8J.  to  5s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  The 
capit.Tl  of  the  company  is  14,700^—: — The  Jed- 
burgh Gas  Company  recently  declared  a dividend 
of  7i  per  cent,  per  annum.;  and  the  Jedburgh 

Wilier  Company  a dividend  of  10  per  cent. 

Toe  Galashiels  Giis  Company  have  declared  a divi- 
dend the  same  as  last  year,  viz.,  7i  per  cent., 
which,  it  was  stated,  might  have  been  more,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  expense  of  putting  up  a large 
new  gasometer,  and  other  works.  They  have  also 
agreed  to  a reduction  of  the  price  of  gas  from 
7s.  6d.  to  6s.  5id.  (!)  per  1,000  feet The  Kirk- 

caldy Cheap  Gas  Committee  has  reported  that  gas 
could  be  sold  by  a new  company  at  3s.  9cl.,  jiro- 
vided  there  was  a consumption  of  15,000,000 
cubic  feet.  They  do  not  think  that  the  present 
company  could  afford  to  sell  below  -Is.  6d.  per 
1,000  feet,  seeing  that  they  must  have  spent  ou 
their  works  something  like  15,500/. An  im- 

proved apparatus  for  carburettingor  naplitbalizing 
gas  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  A,  L.  Levcque,  of 
Paris.  The  working  of  the  improved  apparatus 
is  based  on  the  principle  of  keeping  the  carbu- 
retting]_or  uaphthalizing  bydro-carbou  liquid  at  a 
constant  level  in  the  apparatus. 

Noravich  School  of  Art. — The  anntjal  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  to  the  pupils  at  this  institu- 
tion took  place  at  the  school,  the  mayor  presiding. 
The  mayor,  in  taking  the  chair,  said  that  as  amau 
who  could  not  play  a single  note  of  music  derived, 
nevertheless,  very  sensible  pleasure  from  musical 
sounds,  so  he  who  could  not  handle  a pencil  might 
yet  have  a most  vivid  impression  of  the  beauty  of 
forms,  the  splendour  of  colours,  and  the  elegance 
of  taste ; and  ail  could  understand  the  value  of 
an  institution  like  this.  In  a material  aud 
utilitarian  age,  iu  which  the  steam-engine  threat- 
ened to  puff  away  all  ideas  of  beauty,  and  science 
languished  and  was  dumb  in  the  presence  of  the 
auri  sacra  fames,  these  schools  fostered  and  kept 
alive,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  enkindled  iu  tho 
mind  of  youth  a love  of  art, — drew  forth,  as  it 
were,  the  latent  spark, — fanning  it  into  a gentle 
flame,  refining  the  mind  and  improving  the  morals 
by  drawing  them  from  sordid  pursuits.  Their  in- 
fluence on  manufactures  was,  he  believed,  so  bene- 
ficial, that  our  manufacturers  might  reasonably 
hope  to  rival,  if  not  excel,  the  foreigners  in  grace- 
fulness of  design;  aud,  no  doubt,  there  were  some 
among  the  pupils  who  had  souls  above  patterns, 
and  who  might  become  the  founders  of  a school 
of  English  Kaffaelles,  Vandykes,  and  Claudes. 
The  mayor  then  distributed  the  prizes.  It  was 
afterwards  stated  that  the  number  of  pupils  in 
the  central  school  during  the  last  year  had  been 
upwards  of  240,  including  twenty-eight  school- 
masters and  mistresses  from  the  National  and 
other  charitable  schools.  The  number  of  children, 
in  the  out-door  schools,  who  were  receiving  in- 
structions in  drawing  through  the  agency  of  the 
central  school,  during  the  past  year,  was  1,088. 
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Phesident  op  the  EoYiL  Socipiy.  — We 
understand  that  the  comieil  intend  to  propose 
Col.  Sahinc  to  fill  the  office  of  president  at  the 
ensiling  election. 

The  Cheat  Exhibitioit  Byilding. — A Bill 
is  in  preparation,  promoted  by  Government,  for 
exempting  the  building  for  the  Exhibition  of  1862 
from  the  operations  of  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act. 

Mr.  W.  Cooke’s  Ventilator. — Wc  have 
already  mentioned  the  arrangement  patented  by 
Mr.  Cooke,  C.E., — the  application  of  a piece  of 
wire  gauze  to  the  upper  part  of  the  window- 
frame,  so  that,  when  the  sash  is  drawn  down, 
the  gauze  forms  a narrow  wire  blind  at  the  top. 
To  further  a knowledge  of  this,  Mr.  Pepper  has 
been  lecturing  very  efficiently  at  the  Ilanovcr- 
sqiiarc  Booms,  treating  of  the  science  of  ventila- 
tion generally. 

Fireproop  Timber. — Messrs.  .Tesse  Bust  & 
Co.,  of  the  Lambeth  Glass  Works,  suggest  the 
use  of  soluble  silicate,  or  water-glass,  for  saturat- 
ing wood  in  and  about  buildings  I’cquired  to  be 
fireproof.  This  has  been  suggested  before  in  the 
Builder;  but,  if  we  mistake  not,  it  was  not  found 
to  answer.  Our  present  correspondents  state, 
however,  that  they  “find  that  the  lightest  and 
most  inllainmablc  wood  will  not  blaze  when  satu- 
rated with  the  glass  solution,  the  cost  of  which  is 
very  trifling.”  The  lightest  wood  is  the  most 
porous  and  may  be  readily  saturated  j but  it  may 
probably  be  difficult  to  do  so  with  woods  of  a loss 
porous  nature.  In  this  case,  hosvevcr,  the  satu- 
ration might  perhaps  be  effectible  in  u vacuum. 

Fall  in  op  a Bailwat  Tunnel  near  IIaldon 
Hall. — An  accident  occurred  on  Tuesday  evening 
before  last,  on  a new  line  of  railway  which  is  being 
formed  between  the  Rowsley  terminus  of  the 
Manchester,  Buxton,  Matlock,  and  MidlandJunc- 
tion  Railway,  and  the  watering  town  of  Buxton, 
by  which  five  men  and  a horse  were  killed,  and 
several  others  received  serious  injuries.  A tunnel 
is  being  formed  about  200  yards  beyond  the  ancient 
Hall  of  Haddon,  in  Derbyshire ; and  between  three 
and  four  o’clock  on  the  Tuesday  afternoon  about 
seventeen  men  were  at  work  in  it,  when  the 
centres  upon  which  the  stone  arch  had  been 
formed  gave  way,  earning  the  massive  stonework 
to  fall  down  into  the  tunnel,  and  burying  under  it 
several  of  the  workmen. 

The  Labour  (Question.  — Two  meetings  of 
building-operatives  have  been  held  with  the  view 
of  passing  resolutions  in  ojipositioa  to  the  system 
of  paying  by  the  hour.  We  have  every  reason, 
however,  to  believe  that  the  system  is  working 
very  well  in  those  yards  where  it  has  been  adopted, 
and  that  more  men  apply  for  w'ork  than  can  be 
employed.  We  have  received  a letter  signed 
“ Thomas  Connelly,  secretary,  on  behalf  of  the 
Masons’  Committee,”  reiterating  their  offer  to 
leave  the  question  in  dispute  to  a committee  of 
arbitration,  to  be  selected  by  the  council  of  the 
Institute  of  Architects.  The  letter  asserts  that  if 
the  masters  persevere,  the  best  men  will  leave 
London.  If  they  are  wise  they  will  stop  where 
they  are,  and,  with  good  wages,  apply  themselves 
to  their  own  advancement  in  the  social  scale. 

Appointment  op  a Health  Committee  poe 
Newcastle. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  New- 
castle town  council,  Alderman  Bell  moved,  “ That 
a public  health  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  any  circumstances  affecting  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  town,  and  report  thereon  to  the 
council.”  Dr.  Robinson  seconded  the  motion,  and 
said  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  lie  had  tried 
in  vain  to  bring  the  council  to  consider  this 
matter.  Whilst  asserting,  then,  that  Newcastle 
was  not  worse,  in  a sanitary  point  of  view,  than 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  other  largo  towns,  he 
begged  to  deny  all  participation  in  the  publication 
which  had  emanated  from  the  officers  of  this  cor- 
poration in  reply  to  the  strictures  of  the  Builder. 
It  was  a most  injudicious  reply,  and  not  calculated 
to  throwany  honour  upon  the  town.  Mr.Hamond 
supported  the  motion.  He  knew  of  owners  of 
vast  quantities  of  cottage  property  who  cared  only 
for  one  thing— to  get  the  rents,— and  nothing  for 
the  well-being  of  their  tenants  j whilst,  in  justice 
to  others,  he  must  say  that  they  used  every  exer- 
tion to  make  their  tenants  comfortable.  He  also 
condemned  the  reply  of  Messrs.  Bryson  andDavison 
to  the  Builder.  Mr.  Harding  supported  the  mo- 
tion, and  Alderman  Hodgson  deprecated  it,  be- 
cause it  was  like  endorsing  what  the  Builder  had 
said  of  Newcastle,  which  he  asserted  was  utterly 
false.  On  being  put  from  the  chair,  the  resolu- 
tion was  carried  nem.  con. ; and  the  following 
gentlemen  were  appointed  a committee  to  carry 
out  the  object  in  view : — Dr.  Headlam,  Mr. 
Oliver,  Dr.  Robinson,  Messrs.  Newton,  H.  L.  Pat- 
tinsoD,  Bradley,  and  I.  L.  Bell. 
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Thames  Embankment. — Sir : It  was  Mr. 
Alfred  Ainger,  architect,  who  first  proposed  the 
intercepting  sewer  within  a terrace  embankment 
of  the  Thames;  which  design  was  afterwards 
enlarged,  pictorlally,  by  Mr.  John  Martin. — C. 

The  Winner  of  the  Queen’s  Prize  _ (for 
Shooting)  at  Wimbledon. — The  South  Middle- 
sex Voluuteers  have  furnished  the  winner  of  Her 
Majesty’s  prize,  given  through  the  National  Rifle 
Association.  Serjeant  Jopling,  tlic  victor  in  ques- 
tion, is  known  to  some  of  our  readers  as  Mr.  Joseph 
Jopling,  of  the  New  Water  Colour  Society.  In 
the  present  exhibition  of  that  society  he  has  some 
very  clever  drawings. 

Inauguration  of  Payment  by  the  Hour 
AND  THE  Saturday  Half-holiday.— On  Satur- 
day liiht  jMr.  William  Higgs,  of  Lambeth,  invited 
the  whole  of  the  workmen  in  his  employ  to  his 
grounds  at  Stockwell,  and  provided  them  with 
refreshments.  About  250  availed  themselves  of 
his  kindness,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  themselves 
with  cricket,  foot-ball,  leapfrog,  boating,  &c.  They 
left  at  dusk,  after  drinking  bis  health,  with  three 
cheers  for  the  half-boliday. 

Fireproof  Buildings. — A subscriber  writes, — 
On  reading  the  just  observations  of  the  late 
lamented  Mr.  Braidwood  against  the  use  of  cast- 
iron  in  the  construction  of  warehouses,  what 
objection  could  there  be  in  forming  the  stanchcous 
of  plate-iron,  strongly  riveted  together,  and 
strengthened  iu  parts  by  flanges  formed  of  the 
same  material  ? And  the  girders  might  be  formed 
ill  a similar  manner.  These  becoming  red  hot 
by  a fire,  water,  coming  in  contact  with  them, 
would  have  no  effect  on  the  wrougbt-iron  plates, 
and  might  prevent  many  a fatal  accident. 

The  Intellect  and  Valour  of  England. — 
Under  this  title  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  Barker  has 
painted  a conversazione,  introducing  “ Lord  Dun- 
donald  offering  his  Invention  for  the  Destruction 
of  Cronstudt;”  “Sir  William  Armstrong  explain- 
ing the  Construction  of  his  Cannon;”  “Mr. 
Cobden  proposing  to  Lord  Palmerston  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  arrange  a Treaty 
of  Commerce  with  France ;”  and  “ Sir  David 
Brewster  showing  his  Improvement  of  the  Stereo- 
scope.” Besides  the  individuals  named,  it  iu- 
cludes  portraits  more  or  less  good  of  Disraeli, 
Faraday,  ^Murchison,  Dickens,  and  others.  The 
composition  is  cleverly  managed. 

The  Nail  and  Needle  Trade  at  Bboms- 
GROVE. — Dr.  Greenhow,  appointed  by  the  Home 
Office  to  report  on  the  state  of  mortality  in 
England  arising  from  diseases  of  the  lungs,  reports 
that  of  the  adult  male  population  of  Bromsgrove 
22'6  per  cent,  were  employed,  in  1851,  in  the 
manufacture  of  nails,  and  7'-l  per  cent,  in  that  of 
needles.  Of  the  adult  females  14'2  per  cent,  were 
engaged  in  nail-making,  and  7'2  per  cent,  in  needle- 
making.  Young  persons  of  both  sexes  are  also 
largely  employed.  Dr.  Greenhow  thinks  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  prevalence  of  pulmonary 
diseases  here  is  chiefly  attributable  to  circumstances 
connected  with  the  staple  occupation  of  the  inha- 
bitants. That  the  high  rate  of  mortality  from 
these  diseases  in  Tardeblgg  is  duo  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  in  nccdle-raakiug  be 
assumes  from  the  fact  that  whilst,  out  of,  109 
deaths  of  men  over  twenty  years  of  age  from 
pulmonary  diseases  in  Bromsgrove  and  Bell- 
bronghton,  only  twenty-three  were  those  of  nail- 
inakors;  thirty-five  out  of  seventy-four  deaths  of 
men  of  the  same  age  from  pulmonary  diseases  in 
Tardebigg  were  those  of  needle-makers. 


TENDEBS 

For  the  erection  and  completion  of  two  detached 
houses  and  stables,  for  the  Bedford  Freehold  Building 
Company.  Mr.  John  Usher,  architect 

Reynolds  & Son j6'3,276  0 6 

Cunvin  ■ 3,268  15  6 

Day  & Son 3,050  9 0 

Conquest  2,&98  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Little  Quccn-street.  Mr.  \V.  F.  Meakin,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Hovenden  & Heath 

Piper  ^'1.106  0 0 

Davis 1,104  0 0 

Westacott i.oss  0 0 

Conder  1,016  0 0 

Colls  988  0 0 

Jones 918  0 0 


For  additions  and  alteration.s  at  1 10  and  ill,  Totten- 
ham-court-road,  for  Mr.  Allison.  Mr.  Thomas  Burton, 
architect: — 

Pargeant  ^■'376  0 0 

Stimpson 367  0 0 

Downs  340  0 0 

Ashby  h Sons 340  0 0 

Bostell  340  0 0 

Brass  & Sons  325  0 0 


For  preliminary  earthworks  and  boanclaiy-walls,  in- 
closing the  site  of  a house  for  Mr.  G.  Gipps,  St.  Leonards. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  architect;  — 

Hughes ^£'267  17  0 

Kenwood  (accepted) 26j  0 0 


For  a pair  of  villas,  at  Shootct’s-hill.  Mr.  Padmore, 
architect: — 

Rudkin  ^fi.sao  0 0 

Vaughan  1.540  0 0 

Tongue 1,312  0 0 


For  building  a police-station,  with  stable, s,  &c.,  at 
Chesham,  for  the  Bucks  constahulai'y.  Mr.  Wilkinson 
architect: — 

Conder  ^£’1,534  0 0 

Fa.'ssnidgc 1,437  0 0 

Cooper  1,395  0 0 

Harriss  (acceptcil)  I.392  0 0 


Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a villa  residence,  at 
Berston,  for  Mr.  R.  Kilhum.  Mr.  William  Hill,  archi- 
tect:— 

Hardwick  (bricklayer) jfSSO  0 0 

Finder  (carpenter  and  joiner) ... . 369  U 0 

Wilson  (plumber  and  glazier) ... . 90  0 0 

Randles  (plasterer) 79  lO  0 

Lawson  (slater)  55  0 0 

Nelson  (painter) ]6  18  0 

Singleton  & Tennant  (ironwork)  27  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Suffolk  Lodge,  Isleworili,  Middle- 
sex, for  Mr.  Joseph  Last.  Mr.  William  Roe,  architect; — 

Eyles  0 0 

Burchett  1,526  0 0 

Chamlierlin  (accepted) 1,488  0 0 


For  the  alteration  and  enlargement  of  the  Manchester 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ; to  gain  increased  dormi- 
tory space,  and  more  efficient  ventilation.  Mr.  James 
Kedford,  ai'chitect.  With  an  allowance  for  old  mate- 
rials : — 

Bowden,  Edwards,  & Fo:ter  ..  j£l, 209  0 0 

Neill  1,140  0 0 

Cochrane  & Co 1,115  0 0 

Southerns  (accepted) l,08l)  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a workhouse,  for  the  Stepney  Union, 
at  Bromley,  Middlesex.  Mr.  Henry  Jarvis,  architect 

Bennett  32,077  0 0 

Hardiman  & Sandon 31,970  0 0 

Myers  31,440  0 0 

Downs 29,970  0 0 

Perry 29,957  0 0 

Elinor  29.573  0 0 

Wilkins  h Bottom  29,430  0 0 

Blackburn  29,300  0 0 

Watts  29,220  0 0 

Hacks  & Son 29,071  0 0 

Rowe 29,033  0 0 

Stap 28,962  0 0 

Hill  & Robinson 28,345  0 0 

Wood  28,000  0 0 

Sawyer 27,963  0 0 

Palmer 27,548  0 0 

Willson  27,220  0 0 

Hart 26,869  0 0 


For  works  in  additional  floor  to  school,  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Bethnal-grcen.  Mr.  Benjamin  White,  architect. 


Quantities  supplied : — 

Hill,  Ke.ldell,  & Robinson  jf379  0 0 

Wood,  Brothers 367  0 0 

Rivett  366  0 0 

Wilson  348  10  0 

Dudley  342  10  0 


For  taking  down  a house  in  Newgate-street,  City,  and 
erecting  a hotel,  for  Mr.  C.  Mouflet.  Mr.  John  M. 
Bryson,  architect: — 


Without 

Party-walls. 


Myers  ^3.987  0 0 

Coleman  & Son 3,647  0 0 

Cowland  3,775  0 0 

Pritchard  & Sheldon 3,320  0 0 

Conder 3,200  0 0 


With 

Party-wall.s. 
^4,320  0 0 

4,027  0 0 
3,972  0 0 
3,700  0 0 

3,530  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Free  Methodist  Church,  Upper 
Grange-road,  Bermondsey.  Messrs.  Porters  &Markham, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 


Total. 


Hemmings j£2,86>  0 

Wilson  2,486  0 

Messrs.  Coleman 2,420  0 

Marsland  & Son 2,400  0 

Maeers  2,399  0 

Sharpington  & Cole  2,397  0 

Wilkins  & Bottom 2,390  0 

Tolley 2,387  0 

Wills  - 2,337  0 

Hill,  Keddle,  & Robinson..  2,325  0 

Hart 2,289  0 

Sawyer  2,050  0 

Wells 1,999  0 

Warne 1,989  0 


Less,  omitting 
Stone  Staircases. 
0 st&Q  0 0 

0 55  0 0 

0 58  0 0 

0 60  0 0 

0 60  0 0 

0 52  0 0 

0 50  0 0 

0 70  0 0 

0 60  0 0 

0 60  0 0 

0 58  0 0 

0 56  0 0 

0 52  0 0 

0 55  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


For  rebuilding  premises  in  London- street,  and  dwelling- 
house  in  Castle-meadow,  Norwich,  the  property  of  Mrs. 
Riches.  Mr.  Barry,  architect 

Balls  & Brooks 0 0 


For  the  completion  of  seven  houses,  at  Hackney 

Willis i£I,343  0 0 

Tool ],3(;o  0 0 

Tolley  (accepted) i,i87  0 0 

[Other  tenders  were  received,  but,  being  for  portions 

only  of  the  work,  will  not  be  published.] 


S.  B.  G.— IV.  J.  G.— W.  P,  G.— E.  W.  0.— laquirer  (the  new  nitca 
under  that  notice  would  not  begin  till  13th  lust),— B.  F.  C.— B.  J. 
Thomas.-0.  P.-W.  F.-G.  P.— 3.  D.— A.  B.  C.-Moster  Painter  (we 
cannot  go  into  the  question,  hut  have  little  doubt  Ihe  oU  was  bod).— 
J.  W.-J.  R,-J.  B.-H.  & B.— X,  8,  G.  (apply  to  Mr.  Wealo,  Holborn).— 
A.  J.  B.-  (1.  P,  (communication  does  nut  meet  our  views  for  publica- 
tion).—F.  S,-E.  E.  M. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  receivedfor  the  current 
iveeTc's  issue,  later  than  PiVE  O’clOCk,  p.Dl. 
on  Thursday. 
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Construction  of  Bai'^raclcs  and  Hospitals. 

T is  stated,  on  the  best 
authority,  that,  since  the 
various  measures  recom- 
mended hy  the  Royal 
Sanitary  Commission  have 
been  in  operation,  the 
health  of  the  army  has 
improved  so  greatly  that 
the  mortality  has  fallen  to 
about  one-half  of  what  it 
xoas  before.  Can  a stronger 
reproach  be  found  for  those 
who,  whether  through 
ignorance  or  other  cause, 
allowed  such  a state  of 
things  to  exist  as  we  long 
ago  exposed  ? Or  is  it 
necessary  to  give  any  addi- 
tional reason  why  a know- 
ledge of  sanitary  principles 
and  construction  should  be 
combined  with  the  other 
branches  of  the  education 
of  those  who  build  our 
hospitals  and  barracks, 
and  of  those  who  have 
charge  of  them  ? The  present  system  of  manage- 
ment is  defective  in  the  extreme : a new  era  in 
this  has  to  be  inaugurated ; and  we  shall  rejoice  if 
the  General  Reportof  the  Commission  appointedfor 
improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  barracks  and 
hospitals,  recently  published,  and  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  lead  immediately  to  the  change. 
We  reassert  that,  valuable  and  long  as  the  report 
is,  it  contains  very  little  that  has  not  substantially 
been  stated  in  these  pages;  but  we  know  very 
well  that  under  the  signatures  of  a Government 
commission  a more  general  reception  of  it  will  be 
accorded.  We  should  be  ungrateful,  however, 
and  at  the  same  time  unjust  to  ourselves,  if  we 
overlooked  the  fact  that  our  observations  have 
had  a very  wide  spread  influence,  and  have 
led  to  great  improvement  in  the  planning  of 
hospitals. 

The  Report  before  us  gives  a large  amount  of 
interesting  information  on  the  construction  and 
economy  of  barracks  and  army  hospitals.  It 
shows  clearly  why  so  many  men  used  to  go  into 
hospital,  and  why  so  few  comparatively  came  out 
of  hospital, — alive.  By  the  instructions  given  to 
the  commissioners,  they  were  requested,  amongst 
other  matters,  “ to  allot  the  existing  accommoda- 
tion in  all  baiTacIiS  and  hospitals,  so  far  as  it  may 
be  practicable  so  to  do,  in  such  manner  that  not 
less  than  600  cubic  feet  be  provided  for  every  man 
in  barracks  and  guard- rooms,  while  at  least 
3 feet  shall  intervene  between  every  two  beds 
in  the  former;  and  that  in  hospitals  a cubic  space 
of  at  least  1,200  cubic  feet  be  allowed  for  each 
bed,  and  at  least  4 feet  between  the  sides  of  the 
beds,  and  12  feet  from  foot  to  foot  when  prac- 
ticable.” 

The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  army  had  shown  that  the 
army  was  subject  to  an  excess  of  mortality  over 
and  above  that  prevailing  among  males  in  civil 
life.  The  annual  deaths  among  all  arms  of  the 
service  on  home  stations  were  shown  to  be  17‘5 
per  1,000  per  annum,  as  against  9'2  per  1,000, 
which  represents  the  annual  deaths  among  males 
of  the  same  ages  taken  over  the  town  and  country 
population  of  England  and  Wales;  while  an 
analysis  of  the  diseases  which  had  led  to  this  high 
rate  of  mortality  demonstrated  that  the  excess  of 
deaths  was  dxie  almost  entirely  to  zymotic  dis- 
eases, such  as  fevers,  cholera,  diarrhcea,  and  to 
chest  and  tubercular  diseases,  such  as  consump- 


tion, &c.  Seven-ninths  of  the  entire  mortality 
among  the  infantry  of  the  line  were  found  to 
have  arisen  from  these  two  classes  of  diseases; 
and  for  each  elfws  the  mortality  among  the  in- 
fantry was  shown  to  be  more  than  double  what  it 
is  among  males  of  the  same  ages  in  civil  life. 
Here,  indeed,  were  reasons  more  than  sufficient 
for  further  inquiry. 

The  total  number  of  barracks,  to  which  the 
inquiry  of  the  new  commission  referred,  amounts 
to  243,  and  of  hospitals  to  167,  distributed 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  following 
proportions : — 

Barracks.  Hospitals. 

England 117  /(i 

Scotland  20  iS 

Ireland 1C6  7(5 

Of  these  the  commissioners  have  personally  ex- 
amined and  reported  for  improvement,  up  to  the 
present  time,  162  barracks  and  111  hospitals. 
They  have  examined  the  camps  at  Shorncliffe  and 
Colchester,  and  have  also  made  a partial  inspection 
of  the  camp  at  Aldershott,  but  have  not  yet 
reported  on  them  in  detail. 

With  reference  to  the  instruction  wc  have 
quoted,  that  they  shquld  see  that  600  cubic  feet 
were  set  apart  for  every  man  in  barracks,  they 
found  that  at  present  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  out  literally  this  instruction.  They  bad  no 
idea,  until  they  examined  the  barrack-rooms  per- 
sonally, of  the  amount  of  overcrowding,  beyond 
the  requirement  of  600  cubic  feet  per  man,  which 
existed.  Formerly,  it  was  even  very  much  greater 
than  it  is  at  present.  They  give  a table,  showing 
the  number  of  men  in  the  rooms  of  all  bar- 
racks they  have  inspected,  for  every  60  feet 
of  space,  from  under  250  to  above  600  cubic  feet. 
Some  of  the  deductions  from  this  are  remark- 
able. We  find,  for  example,  that  there  are  1,335 
men,  equal  to  one  regiment  and  a half,  living 
and  sleeping  in  rooms  with  less  than  250  cubic 
feet  per  man;  that  there  are  15,195  men  with 
less  than  350  cubic  feet  per  man  of  sleeping  space; 
that  34,882  men  have  less  than  44X)  cubic  feet 
each ; that  65,271  men  have  less  than  500  cubic 
feet  per  man;  and  that  out  of  the  whole  force  for 
which  there  is  accommodation  in  these  permanent 
barracks,  namely,  76,813,  there  are  only  4,656 
men  with  sleeping-room  exceeding  550  cubic  feet 
each.  There  are  2,003  men  whose  allowance  of 
space  exceeds  600  cubic  feet ; but  this  excess 
occurs  either  in  a few  rooms  in  cavalry  barracks, 
where  the  stable  area  below  the  men’s  rooms  is 
unusually  large,  or  where  the  ceiling  follows  the 
line  of  the  roof;  or  it  occurs  in  infantry  barrack 
rooms,  where,  from  defective  construction  or  po- 
sition, it  has  not  been  considered  advisable  to 
allow  a smaller  space  per  man. 

“ In  order  to  estimate,”  say  the  commissioners,  " what 
is  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  this  great  overcrowding  on 
health,  we  must  consider  that  these  76,813  men  occupy, 
in  rotation,  barrack-rooms  presenting  these  diversities  in 
cubic  contents ; while,  at  the  same  time,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  very  imperfect  ventilation,  or  total  want 
of  ventilation  in  these  rooms,  which  we  shall  presently 
show ; those  affording  the  smallest  amount  of  space  per 
man  being  generally  the  worst  ventilated.  We  must, 
moreover,  take  into  account  the  presence  of  urine-tubs, 
bedding  and  clothing  more  or  less  imbned  with  animal 
exhalations,  adding  their  quota  of  impurities  to  the 
already  foul  atmosphere,  in  which  about  a third  part  of 
the  soldiers’ time  is  passed : and  that,  too,  during  sleep, 
when  the  system  is  more  peculiarly  liable  to  the  influence 
of  impure  air.  Any  person  at  all  conversant  with  the 
effect  of  such  conditions  on  health  and  life  can  arrive  at 
no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  polluted  atmosphere  of 
overcrowded  unventilated  barrack-rooms  has  been,  in 
times  past,  a potent  cause  of  disease  and  mortality  in  the 
British  army.” 

As  600  cubic  feet  per  man  must  now  he  con- 
sidered as  the  space  to  he  allotted  in  all  per- 
manent barracks  in  temperate  climates,  it  need 
hardly  be  stated  that  at  this  rate  there  is  a very 
considerable  deficiency  in  barrack  accommodation. 
Indeed,  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  about  a third 
part  to  the  permanent  barrack  buildings  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  enable  600  cubic  feet  per  man 
to  be  given. 

In  an  earlier  volume  we  gave  accounts  of 
the  condition  of  some  of  the  metropolitan 
barracks,  the  Wellington,  the  Portman-street, 
and  others,  which  are  fully  borne  out  by  the 
Report.  The  commissionerp,  in  dealing  with 


this  question  of  ventilation  and  sufficiency  of 
cubic  space,  do  not  overlook  the  difficulties  that 
surround  it  in  respect  of  warming.  A soldier,  as 
well  as  any  one  else,  dislikes  to  have  twice  the 
quantity  of  air  blowing  on  him  in  a crowded 
room  that  he  would  have  if  the  inmates  of  the 
room  were  reduced  to  one-half;  and  the  remedy 
ho  usually  adopts  is  that  of  closing  all  the  venti- 
lating openings  within  his  reach. 

” The  only  safe  principle  in  dealing  with  the  subject  is 
to  leave  a large  margin  for  these  contingencies  ■,  and  the 
question  really  is,  not  whether  Goo  cubic  feet  per  man  be 
too  much,  but  whether  600  cubic  feet  per  man  be  enough 
for  all  the  purposes  of  ventilation,  warming,  and  com- 
fort. This  is  denied  by  very  competent  authoritie.s,  both 
here  and  abroad.  Certain  good  authorities  fix  the 
minimum  of  space  required  for  health  in  sleeping-rooms 
at  from  1,400  to  l,6o0  cubic  feet  for  each  inmate;  and 
that  upon  the  principle  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
ventilate,  with  due  economy  of  warmth,  a smaller  amount 
of  space  in  a sleeping-room,  occupied  by  a number  of 
persons,  sufficiently  to  keep  the  air  in  the  requisite  state 
of  purity  for  recruiting  the  body  exhausted  by  the  fatigues 
of  the  preceding  day.  Sleep  is  a reparative  process,  re- 
quiring certain  conditions  to  its  fulfilment,  one  of  the 
mo.st  important  of  which  is  pure,  dry  air;  and  not  until 
the  size  of  the  room,  and  the  means  of  ventilation  ap- 
plicable to  it,  admit  of  these  indispensable  conditions 
being  realized,  can  the  health  of  the  inmates  be  considered 
safe.” 

They  arrive  at  the  opiniou,  that  the  air  In  bar- 
rack rooms  can  be  kept  sufficiently  pure  with 
ubout  600  cubic  feet  per  man,  provided  the  local 
position  of  the  barrack  he  open  and  airy,  the 
structure  of  the  buildings  simple,  and  admitting 
of  free  external  and  internal  movement  of  the 
atmosphere;  and  provided  the  barrack-rooms,  as 
well  as  all  other  internal  parts  of  the  buildings, 
are  duly  ventilated. 

With  this  space  they  consider  every  man  should 
have  1,200  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  supplied  to  him 
per  hour.  They  recommend  a ventilating  shaft 
for  each  room. 

In  rooms  on  the  top  floor  of  a barrack,  shafts 
with  a sectional  area  of  one  inch  to  every  50  cubic 
feet  of  room  space;  for  the  floors  next  below  the 
upper  floor,  a sectional  area  of  one  inch  to  55 
cubic  feet  of  i-oom  space;  and  where  the  barrack 
consists  of  three  floors,  they  have  required  for  the 
lower  floors  a sectional  area  of  one  inch  to  60 
cubic  feet  of  room  space. 

To  admit  the  fresh  air  they  recommend  iron  or 
pei’foratod  air  bricks  of  different  sectional  areas, 
according  to  the  number  of  men  the  room  was 
intended  to  contain,  placed  close  to  the  ceiling. 
“ We  have  allowed  one  square  inch  for  every  60 
cubic  feet  of  contents  of  the  room  as  the  area  for 
each  room;  hut  we  consider  one  square  inch  to 
every  120  cubic  feet  of  contents  of  the  room  suffi- 
cient if  warm  air  he  admitted  round  the  fire-grate. 

In  barrack-rooms  of  an  ordinary  size  we  have 
generally  recommended  two  inlets,  one  on  each  of 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  room,  but  not  opposite 
each  other,  or  in  back-to-back  rooms,  both  on  the 
same  side.  In  larger  rooms  wc  have  increased  the 
number  of  inlets. 

In  order  to  prevent  draughts  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, as  well  as  to  limit  the  number  of  places 
in  which  the  wall  has  to  be  cut  away,  we  have 
covered  these  inlets  by  a wooden  cornice  several 
times  their  length,  sloping  upwards  to  the  ceiling, 
at  an  angle  of  45°.  The  upper  side  of  the  cornice 
is  formed  of  perforated  zinc,  with  holes  of  one- 
eighth  to  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
front  of  the  cornice  opposite  the  inlet  is  of  wood, 
to  break  still  further  the  force  of  the  current. 
The  area  of  perforated  zinc  through  which  the 
air  passes  into  the  room  is  from  six  to  eight  times 
the  area  of  the  inlet  from  the  outer  air.” 

As  we  cannot  go  into  details,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  saying  that  the  sanitary  improve- 
ments they  have  recommended  for  existing  bar- 
racks may  be  arranged  under  the  following 
beads : — 

1.  Diminution  of  overcrowding. 

2.  Improvements  in  ventilation,  wiirmiog,  and 
lighting. 

3.  Improvements  in  water  supply,  draiaago, 
latrines,  urinals,  and  cleansing. 

4.  Improvements  in  ablution  and  bath  rooms. 

5.  Improvements  in  cook-houses  ; and 

6.  Improvements  in  washhouses. 
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WTien  they  come  to  speak  of  hospital  construe- 
tion,  they  adopt  at  once  the  Pavilion  plan,  and 
enforce  the  principle,  as  all-important,  of  having 
windows  on  both  sides  of  each  ward.  Strong  as 
the  reasons  are  for  allotting  a certain  amount  of 
space  in  barrack-rooms,  the  necessity  is  greater  as 
regards  hospital  wards  j for  whereas  in  barrack- 
rooms  healthy  men  have  to  sleep  in  a compara- 
tively confined  space  for  eight  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four,  the  remaining  sixteen  hours  being 
spent  on  duty,  or  more  or  less  in  the  open  airj  the 
inmates  of  hospitals  are  sick  men  in  all  stages  of 
disease,  confined  to  bed ; or,  at  all  events,  very 
much  confined  to  the  same  ward  during  the  whole 
period  of  their  stay  in  hospital.  However  crowded 
a barrack  may  be,  it  is  occupied  by  healthy  men 
for  only  a third  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours  j 
but,  however  crowded  a hospital  ward  may  be,  it 
is  occupied  more  or  less  by  sick  men  according  to 
the  severity  of  their  diseases  during  every  hour 
both  by  day  and  night. 

“ A healthy  soldier,  even  if  he  be  half  poisoned  by  the 
foul  air  of  an  overcrowded  barraeV-room  at  nipht,  has  the 
opportunity  of  throwing  off  its  effects  during  the  day  j but 
the  sick  soldier  in  hospital  has  no  such  opportunity.  On 
the  contrary,  the  effect  in  his  case  is  cumulative.  If  hos- 
pital wards  are  not  in  agood  sanitary  condition,  the  most 
favourable  result  which  can  be  expected  for  the  sick  is 
tardy  convalescence ; but  the  history  of  military  hospitals, 
especially  during  war,  has  shown  th.it  the  foul  air  of  over- 
crowded hospital  wards  exerts,  perhaps,  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  influences  on  the  efOciency  and  mortality  of  an 
array  in  the  field.” 

Out  of  the  entire  number  of  7,167  beds  noted 
by  them,  only  264  have  anything  like  a sufficient 
extent  of  space,  and  very  few  of  these  beds  are 
in  the  ordinary  wards.  They  are,  with  a few 
exceptions,  placed  In  what  are  called  the  small 
wards,  which  usually  contain  one,  or  at  most  two, 
sick  each.  All  the  rest  are  more  or  less  over- 
crowded : indeed,  the  overcrowding  for  half  the 
whole  number  of  beds  is  excessive. 

Considering  various  elements  in  the  question, 
and  also  the  actual  state  of  the  atmosphere  in 
wards  presenting  the  highest  amounts  of  cubic 
space  per  bed,  they  arrived  at  the  opinion  that  the 
proposal  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  sanitary 
state  of  the  army,  which  has  been  recently  made 
matter  of  regulation,  that  1,200  cubic  feet  per 
bed  should  be  given  in  all  hospitals  in  temperate 
climates,  and  1,500  cubic  feet  in  warm  climates,  is 

sufficiently  high  unit  of  space  at  all  ordinary 
times,  provided  always  that  the  buildings  he 
properly  ventilated  and  warmed. 

It  is  a matter  of  considerable  importance,  of 
course,  how  the  apace  should  be  disposed  of : 
whether  the  wards  should  be  high,  or  long,  or 
broad. 

A large  cubic  sp.ace,  if  the  wards  be  made  very 
high,  for  example,  may  involve  overcrowding  of 
sick  on  the  ward  floor.  Overcrowding  in  cubic 
space  would  be  removed,  and  surface  overcrowding 
substituted  for  it. 

They  propose  to  make  the  breadth  of  the  ward 
the  foundation  of  ward  construction,  because  a 
certain  breadth  of  ward  is  essential  for  the  ordi- 
nary working  of  the  hospital.  There  must  be 
space  along  the  centre  for  tables,  or  other  conve- 
niences, and  also  for  improved  fire-grates,  which, 
under  certain  circumstances  may  be  introduced 
with  advantage  in  the  centre  of  long  wards  j 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  breadth  of  the  ward 
should  not  exceed  a certain  number  of  feet,  other- 
wise ventilation  by  opposite  windows,  wbicli 
should  always  he  resorted  to  when  the  weather 
and  season  admit  of  it,  cannot  he  efficiently  main- 
tained. 


” Keeping  the?e  principles  in  view,  if  we  take  the  eppo- 
site  hens  at  6 feet  fi  inches  each  in  length  (13  feetl  we 
may  allow  1 1 feet  from  foot  to  foot  of  the  opposite  beds 
and  the  ward  will  he  24  feet  broad.  One  of  the  diinen- 
sions  of  the  1,200  cubic  feet  allowed  to  each  bed  will  thu.s 
be  V = 12  feet.  If  we  allow  7 feet  Sinches  for  each  bed 
in  the  length  way  of  the  ward,  we  shall  have  12x7  feet 
3 inches  = S7  square  feet  as  the  superficial  area  for  each 
bed,  and  1 4 feet  for  the  height  of  the  ward. 

The  unit  of  cubic  space  per  bed  will  thus  be  12  x 7 feet 
3 inches  X 14  = l,2t8  cubic  feet.  It  would,  nevertheless 
be  advantageous  to  add  a foot  or  two  in  width  to  the 
ward,  in  oroer  to  give  more  space  for  tables,  &c. 

Each  bed  is  3 feet  wide,  so  that  these  dimensions  would 
give  a distance  of  4 feet  3 inches  from  side  to  side  of  ad- 
joining beds,  if  the  beds  were  equally  distributed  aloiitr 
the  wall. 

The  length  of  any  ward  can  easily  be  obtained  by  as- 


suming 24  feet  as  the  width,  and  14  feet  as  the  height, 
and  then,  by  multiplying  lialfthenumbcr  of  bedsrequired 
by  7 feet  3 inches,  we  obtain  the  length  of  the  ward  in 
feet.  Thus,  suppose  a ward  is  required  for  20  beds,  then 
’5°  X 7 feet  3 inches  72  feet  6 inches,  the  length  re- 
quired.” 

The  beds  should  always  be  arranged  foot  to 
foot  on  opposite  sides  of  tbe  wards,  with  their 
heads  to  the  walls.  Tbe  number  of  beds  to  be 
placed  in  a ward  should  be  divisible  by  four,  in 
order  to  prevent  loss  of  corner  space. 

The  number  of  windows  should  be  equal  to  half 
the  number  of  beds. 

A ward  with  twenty  beds  ought  to  have  ten 
windows,  five  on  each  side. 

“ The  distance  between  the  end  wall  of  the 
ward  and-  the  first  window  from  each  corner 
should  be  4 feet  6 inches.  The  wall  space  be- 
tween every  two  windows  should  be  9 feet  wide, 
and  tbe  splay  of  the  window  into  the  room  should 
be  5 feet  6 inches  wide.” 

The  windows  should  extend  from  withiu  2 feet 
6 inches  or  3 feet  from  the  floor  to  within  1 foot 
of  the  ceiling.  In  a ward  ],4  feet  high  the  win- 
dow would  be  from  10  feet  to  10  feet  6 inches 
high. 

“ The  unit  of  space,  namely,  1,200  cubic  feet 
per  bed,  if  rigidly  adhered  to,  would  necessarily 
put  a limit  to  the  size  of  wards,  because  the 
length  would  become  too  great  for  the  height  and 
breadth,  and  the  ward  would  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  a long  passage  or  corridor.  Even  with 
twenty  beds  per  ward,  14  feet  is  a minimum  of 
height.  If  the  number  of  beds  were  increased  to 
twenty-four,  twenty-eight,  or  thirty-two,  addi- 
tional height  and  greater  width  would  have  to  be 
given,  and  consequently  more  space  per  bed.” 

Direct  communication  with  tbe  outer  air  on 
two  opposite  sidesj  by  a double  line  of  windows,  is 
a fundamental  principle  in  ward  construction, 
without  the  embodiment  of  which,  hospitals,  so  far 
as  concerns  recovery  of  the  sick,  will  never  fulfil 
their  object  perfectly. 

Whenever  a hospital  is  built  this  cardinal  prin- 
ciple must  never  be  lost  sight  of. 

The  pavilions  should  be  always  arranged  in  such 
a manner  that  the  sunlight  can  fall  freely  on  as 
large  an  extent  of  their  surface  as  possible;  and 
all  the  surfaces  should  he  freely  exposed  to  tbe 
movements  of  the  outer  atmosphere.  These  two 
requirements  prohibit  all  closed  courts,  deep 
closed  angles,  high  adjacent  walls,  or  overshadow- 
ing higher  ground  near  at  hand,  or  trees,  as  being 
incompatible  with  healthy  hospital  construction. 
The  requirement  as  to  sunlight  precludes  the  con- 
struction of  wards  with  only  a northern  exposure, 
and  renders  it  advisable,  as  far  as  practicable,  to 
place  tbe  axis  of  tbe  ward  in  or  near  the  line  of 
the  meridian.  We  have  already  given  several 
good  block  plans  of  general  hospitals  embodying 
these  principles,  more  or  less  perfectly. 

We  cannot  now  afford  more  space  to  the  Report, 
further  than  to  note  that  tbe  commissioners 
rightly  pay  a passing  tribute  to  Miss  Nightingale, 
to  whose  unceasing  efforts  for  the  improvement  of 
barracks  and  hospitals  so  much  is  owing.  We 
earnestly  commend  the  consideration  of  the  Report 
not  merely  to  architects  and  those  who  are  likely 
to  be  interested  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings, 
but  to  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  administra- 
tion of  existing  hospitals  throughout  the  kingdom, 
many  of  which  are  murderous  dens, — a disgrace 
rather  than  an  honour  to  the  country. 


ON  OLD  AND  NEW  STAINED  GLASS. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Northampton 
Architectural  Society,  the  Rev.  G.  Aylifie  Poole, 
M.A.,  after  describing  the  stained  glass  in 
Lowick  Church,  made  some  observations  on 
stained  glass  generally,  which  may  he  usefully 
printed. 

“ 2seio  lamps  fur  old,"  said  Mr.  Poole,  was 
the  cry  that  ran  through  the  streets  of  Balsora ; 
and  the  pedlar  held  up  as  he  spoke  his  bran  new 
wares,  glittering  in  tbe  morning  sun.  All  the 
careful  housewives  of  the  unsuspicious  city 
brought  out  their  old  lamps,  diugy  with  the  wear 
of  years,  and  reeking  with  List  night’s  vigil,  and 
went  back  rejoicing. 


I hope  every  schoolboy  knows  the  story  as  wel 
as  I once  did,  and  can  sympathise  with  the  dis- 
tress of  poor  Aladdin  when  his  mother  claimed 
credit  for  her  shrewd  bargain.  Alas  ! the  magic 
is  gone ! Tlie  new  lamp  may  burn  as  brightly  as 
the  old  one,  but  it  will  shine  only  on  the  scanty 
furniture  of  his  homo ! No  more  visions  of  rubies, 
and  sapphires,  and  emeralds,  orient  pearls,  and 
opal  for  the  bereaved  Aladdin  ! 

The  story  has  many  parallels.  I am  just  now 
concerned  with  one  of  them. 

“Well)  glass  for  old!"  was  long  the  cry  of 
church  restorers,  not  especially  committed  to  any 
theoretic  views  of  the  magic  of  the  past.  “ New 
glass  for  old ! ” and  presently  the  old,  half-opaque 
with  original  colour  and  enamel,  and  dingy  and 
more  dingy  with  the  dust  and  decay  of  many 
generations,  rattled  upon  the  floors  of  onr 
churches,  and  new  was  set  in  nice  squares  in  its 
place.  The  old  women  were  happy,  and  cried 
“ How  clean  and  nice ! ” The  plumbers  and 
glaziers,  too,  were  happy,  for  they  were  well  paid 
for  the  job.  We  must,  however,  do  them  justice. 
They  were  no  conjurors:  they  were  not  magicians 
in  disguise.  They  honestly  thought  the  new 
better  than  the  old.  “ What  is  the  use  of  windows 
if  you  can’t  see  through  them  ? ” 

So  Aladdin’s  mother,  good  old  creature,  simple 
and  unsophisticated, was  charmed  with  her  bargain. 
But  at  last  (it  was,  indeed,  a long  time  first,  but 
at  last)  regret  for  the  old,  however  preposterous 
it  might  appear,  revived.  Aladdin  returned,  and 
great  was  his  dismay.  He  inquired  for  the  old 
glass : it  was  gone,  irrecoverably  gone.  He 
stormed,  he  raved,  he  tore  his  hair,  but  this  by  no 
means  alleviated  his  misery.  He  rubbed  and 
rubbed  the  new  windows  with  all  his  might,  but 
no  magic  could  be  get  into  them,  no  magic  could 
he  get  out  of  them,  no  magic  could  he  get  through 
them.  What  should  be  do  ? His  device  seemed 
ingenious,  and  cost  him  no  little  pains  and  labour. 
He  set  to  work  to  imitate  the  old.  But,  alas ! it 
was  all  in  vain.  The  old  women,  indeed,  were  again 
charmed.  Here  were  windows  much  gayer  than 
the  old,  and  nearly  as  transparent  as  the  new. 
But  Aladdin,  who  had  tasted  the  conditions  of  a 
charmed  life,  still  missed  the  magic  and  was  dis- 
consolate. In  his  despair  he  even  tried  to  cajole 
the  spirits  of  the  old  talisman  by  imitating  its 
dim  and  sooty  aspect.  He  smeared  his  new  glass 
with  lamp-black  and  oil.  He  copied,  with  Chinese 
exactness,  the  cracks  and  seams,  and  holes  and 
bulges  of  a ruder  make,  and  of  time  and  accident. 
But  no;  the  genii  were  not  to  be  taken  in;  tbe 
magic  was  gone  for  ever.  And,  to  add  to  bis  mis- 
fortune, the  old  women,  and  the  young  ones,  too, 
for  that  matter  (and  this  time  they  were  right) 
refused  all  admiration  of  his  gratuitous  and 
pedantic  archaisms. 

I forget  how  Aladdin  did  at  last  succeed  in  re- 
covering the  magic  lamp,  and  I will  nut  take 
down  the  book  lest  1 should  be  tempted  to  draw 
out  the  parallel  to  an  absurd  length.  I will  indi- 
cate, however,  in  what  direction  wo  ought  to 
labour  in  the  recovery  of  that  magical  effect  which 
we  at  length  recognize  in  what  remains  of  the  old 
stained  glass,  and  which  we  too  painfully  miss  in 
the  new- 

But  first  let  ns  clearly  understand  what  that 
magic  is.  It  is  not  colour — either  depth  or  bril- 
liancy of  colour — though  it  has  been  generally 
assumed  that  it  is  in  colour  that  new  glass  falls 
most  miserably  short  of  the  old.  It  is  not 
transparency  : on  the  contrary,  old  glass  is  rather 
translucent  than  transparent.  It  is  not  a bril- 
liant play  of  light,  as  from  a polished  gem : 
quietness,  not  scintillation,  is  its  character.  But 
it  is  tone,  or  perhaps  I may  express  it  better  by 
saying  it  is  atmosphere.  It  is  not  so  much  that 
the  new  gloss  is  dillercnt  (although  of  course  it  is 
so)  in  colour,  as  that  it  transmits  a differently 
coloured  light,  and  affects  the  whole  space  through 
which  that  light  is  difi'used  differently.  What- 
ever may  be  the  colours,  however  few  or  many, 
however  cold,  or  deep,  or  bright,  they  are  toned 
down  by  a natural  process,  and  throw  a grey, 
equable  twilight — not  a dazzling,  accurately- 
defined  pattern  of  variously  coloured  rays  arouud. 
Aud  this  tone  or  atmosphere  is  very  different  fiom 
tone  or  atmosphere  in  a picture,  aud  so  fur  more 
importaut  that,  whereas  this  alone  cannot  make  a 
good  picture,  it  will,  though  alone,  make  a good 
window,  if  each,  picture  and  window,  be  judged 
by  its  use  and  aim.  Windows  arc  to  admit  light. 
All  windows  are  for  this  primarily,  though  some 
windows  are  secondarily  to  he  looked  through  : 
and  modern  painted  windows  seem  intended  to  be 
looked  at;  which  last  is  an  immense  mistake.  But 
church  windows,  and  all  windows  into  which  colour 
is  admissible,  are  only  to  admit  light.  Tbe  great 
question,  therefore,  is,  how  do  they  fulfil  this  end  ? 
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What  light  do  they  admit,  and  bow  modified  ? 
Without  at  present  saying  why,  I merely  here 
state  the  fact  that  the  old  glass  does  so  transmit 
light  that  it  is  toned  down  to  a quiet  grey,  and 
that  it  casts  a very  pleasing  hue  through  the 
whole  space,  and  upon  the  whole  building ; and 
this  is  the  magic  for  which  we  seek. 

We  cannot,  if  we  would  arrive  at  just  conclu- 
sions, lay  too  much  stress  on  the  fact  that  a 
window,  as  compared  with  a picture,  is  not  meant 
to  be  looked  at; — that  is  to  be  judged  by  its  in- 
fluence, not  hy  its  own  pretensions,  even  if  they  are 
just,  to  be  considered  itself  as  a picture.  I might 
almost  say,  if  you  would  form  a fair  estimate  of 
the  value  of  a window,  turn  your  back  upon  it. 
A picture  is  meant  to  bo  looked  at : a window  is 
meant  to  throw  light  upon  whatever  we  look  at. 
Glass  transmits  light,  in  whatever  condition,  for 
the  sake  of  other  things ; and,  unless  it  imparts  a 
pleasing  hue  to  them,  it  is  so  far  useless  or  mis- 
chievous : still  more  so,  if  it  arrogates  to  itself  the 
attention  which  ought  to  be  given  to  those  things 
for  the  sake  of  which  it  e.xists : worst  of  all,  if  it 
kills  the  eye,  so  that  it  can  never  turn  away  from 
the  window  to  the  picture  or  carving  which  it 
would  admire  with  an  unruffled  nerve.  Think 
this  over  well,  and  you  will  find  the  conviction 
growing  upon  you.  Every  thing  that  is  pleasant 
to  the  eye  is  viewed  by  reflected,  not  by  transmitted, 
light.  No  man  in  his  senses  ever  looked  at  a 
window  if  he  could  help  it.  He  sits  with  his  back 
to  the  window,  and  looks  at  the  picture  which 
reflects  its  light.  He  even  shuts  out  all  the  light ' 
which  is  not  reflected  from  the  very  object  he  is 
studying,  and  he  is  best  satisfied  when  even  that 
object  reflects  no  more  light  than  is  just  sufficient 
for  the  accurate  definition  of  its  form  and  colour. 
Even  reflected  light,  so  soon  as  it  becomes  actually 
resplendent — dazzling — destroys  instead  of  reveal- 
ing form  and  coloxir, — wearies  instead  of  refreshing 
the  eye.  For  this  reason  no  man  ever  looks  at  a 
looking-glass  : he  looks  into  it  for  the  image  which 
is  reflected  from  its  surface,  and  seems  to  be  be- 
hind it;  but  if  he  is  so  placed  that  the  light  also 
is  reflected  hack  upon  him, — that  is,  if  he  is  standing 
directly  between  the  light  and  the  glass, — he  looks 
in  vain,  or  with  so  great  pain  that  he  must  soon  give 
up  the  attempt.  How,  then,  can  we  be  expected 
to  look  at  a window,  even  if  a picture  is  painted 
on  it,  unless  the  window  is  made  so  dim  that  it 
ceases  to  be  a window  except  in  name.  If  you 
want  pictures  as  decorations,  paint  them  on  the 
walls  upon  which  light  falls,  not  on  windows 
through  which  light  is  transmitted. 

It  is  hardly  a paradox  to  say  that  it  is,  how- 
ever, in  itself,  all  the  more  beautiful,  because  its 
beauty  is  of  a very  quiet  and  subdued  kind,  and 
because  it  glows  rather  for  the  sake  of  other  things 
than  for  its  own  sake.  Even  as  a picture  an  old 
window  is  sure  to  he  better  than  a new  one, 
however  pretentious  the  new  may  be ; better  I 
mean  in  colour  and  general  effect,  though  in 
drawing  it  may  be  very  inferior.  Though  less 
tran.'pareut  in  the  common  sense,  old  glass  is 
much  more  transparent  in  the  artistic  use  of  the 
word.  You  see  through  new  glass : you  see  into 
old, — into  its  substance,  into  its  depths.  It 
is  just  so  with  a good  picture ; you  seem  to  see 
into  it,  never  through  it ; and  this  is  its  true 
transparency.  What  a miserable  picture  would 
that  be  through  which  you  could  see  trees  waving 
and  birds  flying;  and,  if  you  must  needs  view 
painted  glass  as  a picture,  how  miserable  is  it  if  it 
is  so  transparent  as  thi.s,  as  you  know  it  almost 
always  is  in  new  windows;  and,  indeed,  always  is, 
except  where  they  are  daubed  over  with  opaque 
enamel,  which  destroys  both  kinds  of  transpa- 
rency at  once.  How  different  the  old ! Light 
lives  and  plays  in  the  glass,  as  in  the  onyx  and 
chryeophraze;  and,  as  in  these  gems,  it  is  so  sub- 
dued that  it  may  be  gazed  at  and  dwelt  upon 
without  pain.  Our  glues  must  learn  to  intercept 
the  light,  and  dally  with  it,  after  the  same  fashion, 
or  the  talismnuic  effect  is  not  there.  To  borrow 
the  words  of  an  author,  who  is,  however,  describ- 
ing very  different  things,  and  things  to  which  bis 
words  do  not  half  so  exactly  apply,—"  It  must  be 
redolent  of  sunshine,  and  permeated  with  light; 
it  must  have  drunk  in  the  virtue  of  the  airs  of 
heaven.”* 

And  as  in  the  works  of  nature,  which  have  thus 
fed  on  sunshine,  and  light,  and  the  airs  of  heaven  ; 


Arpcle  on  Food  in  the  April  number  of  the  Corn/, 
Maguzine,  \.e  will  take  the  opportunity,  as  Mr.  Poole 
lets  It  pass,  to  protest  against  tlie  constant  misuse,  as  in 
this  case,  of  the  word  " redolent.’*  Redolent  means,  as 
every  one  knows  when  it  is  thought  about,  '‘havingn 
perlume,’  ‘sweet  of  scent;”  and  jet  clever,  sensible 
writers  are  found  talking  of  " woods  ndolcnt  of  song  ” 
■•gar.  CHS  redolent  of  colour,*’  or,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  ef  somethi-g  that  is  " redolent  of  aunsbinc 
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SO  also  in  old  glass  all  colours  harmonize,  though 
they  promise,  according  to  the  Newtonian  theories 
or  M.  Chevreul's  canons,  to  be  more  discordiiiib. 
Yet  we  do  our  fathers  more  than  justice  when 
we  attribute  to  them  conscious  science  or  skill 
in  the  harmonizing  of  colours.  In  decorative 
painting  they  neither  had  it,  nor  sought  for  it, 
nor  cared  for  it.  In  their  windows  they  neither 
sought  for  it,  nor  cared  for  it;  but  they  had  it 
m perfection.  An  exact  reproduction  of  any  old 
window  in  modern  glass  (exact,  I mean,  so  far 
as  it  could  be  in  the  recent  material),  would  he 
as  intolerable  as  any  new  one : the  worst  new 
cartoon,  executed  iu  glass  equal  to  the  old, 
would  be  in  perfect  harmony.  Let  it,  indeed, 
he  ever  so  bad  in  other  respects,  of  which  I am 
not  speaking,  in  this  an  old  window  is  always 
good, — it  never  outstarcs  you.  You  never  feel 
its  presence  obtrusivclj*.  Pictures  and  carvings 
are  not  killed  by  it.  Your  attention  is  not 
attracted,  nor  your  eye  pained,  hy  bright  patches 
of  glaring  colours;  but  there  is  just  that  hazy 
quiet  light  thrown  around  which  beet  prepares 
the  eye  to  appreciate  form  and  colour  in  every 
thing  else. 

This,  then,  is  the  magic. 

And  now,  whence  does  it  proceed  ? Be  it  con- 
fessed, without  shame,  from  the  imperfection, 
technically  speaking,  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
glass  itself.  The  texture  of  ancient  glass  is  much 
coarser  than  that  of  modern  glass;  and  it  is  to 
this  defect,  if  defect  it  should  be  called,  that  its 
tone  is  due.  It  is,  as  compared  with  modern 
glass,  what  the  imperfect  are  as  compared  with 
the  perfect  gems, — less  transparent,  less  luminous, 
because  less  homogeneous:  it  is  opal  to  a sap- 
phire. But  if  the  effect  of  the  opal  is  wanted, 
and  that  of  the  sapphire  would  he  injurious,  the 
opal,  ytro  hac  vice,  is  the  better  of  the  two.  If 
one  is  asked  to  explain  how  it  Is  that  this  im- 
perfection of  texture  comes  to  have  so  important 
results,  the  answer  is  ready.  The  light,  which 
passes  through  modern  glass  almost  unmitigated, 
is  largely  intercepted  by  the  less  transparent 
ancient  glass,  and  is  reflected  and  refracted, 
moreover,  apin  and  again,  as  it  is  making  its 
way  with  ditficulfy  through  the  heterogeneous 
substance.  Thus  its  light  is  softened,  its  hues 
are  mingled,  and  it  acquires  tone  and  atmosphere. 
It  does  not  transmit  a glare  of  clearly  distin- 
guished reds,  and  yellows,  and  blues,  hut  it  sheds 
a "soft  radiance  and  collateral  light  ” of  all  hues 
and  forms  combined. 

But  at  present  the  question  is  only  thrown  one 
stage  farther  back.  We  must  inquire,  then,  if  the 
tone  is  due  to  an  imperfect  texture,  to  what  is  that 
imperfect  texture  due  ? 

The  whole  process  of  glass  making,  considered 
as  an  art  of  production,  was  of  old  far  ruder  than 
it  is  now.  The  same  person  who  painted  the  glass 
had  probably  made  it  with  his  own  hands,  had 
collected  the  materials  as  he  best  might,  and  of 
various  degrees  of  purity,  or  rather  impurity  ; had 
fused  them  in  a furnace  often,  perhaps  such  as 
might  be  conveyed  from  place  to  place,  and  alto- 
gether incapable  of  dealing  perfectly  with  large 
masses  very  patient  of  beat.  They  could  not  make 
so  good  glass  as  we  do,  and  therefore  they  could 
not  make  so  bad  windows  as  we  do.  But,  if  they 
only  found  it  worth  their  while,  our  manufacturers 
could — though  perhaps  at  a greater  cost,  and  with 
more  trouble — make  glass  as  bad  as  the  old,  and 
then  we  might  have  windows  as  good  as  the  old. 
It  is  the  old  question  of  demand  and  supply.  We 
cannot  get  good  glass,  because  there  is  no  sufficient 
demand  for  it.  If  any  fair  proportion  of  the 
restorers  and  beautiflers  of  churches  would  join 
the  cry,  and  would  so  study  the  matter  as  to  cry 
with  a reason,  we  should  soon  have  plenty  of  glass 
of  a lower  texture  but  of  infinitely  higher  tone. 

If  any  one  should  object  that  this  would  be  a 
retrograde  step,  I answer  at  once  it  would  be  no 
such  thing.  It  would  be  exactly  analogous  with 
the  use  of  very  rough  paper  for  certain  effects  in 
water-colour  drawing  : the  analogy  is  as  complete 
as  possible  where  the  effect  depends  on  so  difterent 
processes  as  the  transmission  aiad  reflection  of 
light.  ^ The  rough  paper  reflects  the  light  in  all 
directions  from  its  uneven  surface,  and  so  tends 
to  tone  and  atmospherise  efiVet:  the  imperfectly 
transparent  glass  refracts  the  light  in  all  directions, 
and  produces  a like  effect.  The  rough  paper  is,  for 
special  purposes,  by  far  the  better  material,  and 
the  rougher  it  is  the  better  it  is.  The  paper-maker 
treats  it  as  an  advance,  for  he  gets  a higher  price 
for  it : the  artist  chooses  it,  though  he  pays  more 
for  it,  because  it  gives  a peculiar  cfi'ect,  and  a 
greater  value  to  a definite  amount  of  labour  : the 
public,  half  unwittingly,  confess  the  greater  per- 
fection of  the  result;  and  yet  I suppose  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  use,  by  some  cunning 
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hand,  of  really  coarse  imperfect  paper  at  first,  per- 
haps when  no  better  was  at  hand,  which  brought 
about  all  this  change. 

But  if  my  own  suggestion  be  disliked,  let  us 
examine  some  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
gain  the  same  end. 

First,  and  worst  of  all,  there  is  the  antiquating 
system,  the  imitation  of  dirt  and  decay’ : this  is 
wholly  and  monstrously  wrong.  An  old  window 
does  not  owe  its  beauty  to  the  holes  in  its  sub- 
stance or  the  dirt  upon  its  surface.  On  the  con- 
trary, these  destroy  its  transparency  in  that  true 
sense  of  the  word,  which  I have  before  explained  : 
they  destroy’  light  altogether,  instead  of  playing 
with  it  and  modifying  it.  They  make  colour  dirty 
instead  of  toning  it.  When  you  have  converted  a 
pre-Baflaelite  picture  into  a Claude  or  a Turner 
with  a blacking-brush,  you  may  hope  to  give  tone 
to  a window  by  these  aiitiquations. 

Again,  w’e  have  what  is  called  by  a cunningly- 
appropriated  name  “ cathedral  glass.”  The  fault 
of  this  is  that  it  is  as  perfect  and  homogeneous  in 
its  texture  as  common  glass.  There  is  no  jilay  of 
light  within  its  substance,  therefore  tliere  is  no 
magic  in  its  tone.  If  it  could  bo  crushed  so  ns  to 
be  half  crumbled  throughout  its  texture,  like  a 
piece  of  camphor  upon  which  a weight  has  fallen, 
it  would  be  very  valuable.  The  colour  is  not  had, 
as  a white  glass  to  receive  patterns  and  figures, 
but  there  is  no  atmosphere. 

There  is  one  direct  attempt  to  copy  on  imper- 
fection in  old  glass  which  so  far  is  excellent : this 
is  in  the  modern  imitation  of  the  old  streaked 
ruby.  If  tlie  texture  of  the  white  half  of  the  glass 
were  as  -well  caught  as  the  imperfect  flashing  of 
the  ruby  upon  it,  this  would  leave  nothing  to 
desire.  All  other  attempts  to  catch  the  exact 
effect  of  old  glass,  by  imitating  its  colour,  are,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  wholly  nugatory.  With  the  right 
texture,  all  our  glass  would  be  good  enough  in 
colour ; and  without  the  right  texture  no  colour 
is  of  any  avail. 

The  last  attempt  at  gaining  the  tone  of  old  glass 
that  I shall  mention  is  also  the  best.  It  is  the 
making  of  glass  with  a rough  surface.  This  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  hut  it  docs  not  go  far 
enough  : it  does  not  reach  the  interior  substance  of 
the  glass.  It  is  best  known  In  the  form  of  Powell’s 
quarries,  and  in  the  corrugated  glass  sometimes 
used  in  windows  which  are  not  intended  to  be  seen 
tlirough.  Of  the  value  of  such  glass  for  the  pur- 
pose of  throwing  a happy  light  upon  works  of 
art,  I spoke  in  a paper  read  in  1857  to  tlie 
Architectural  Society  of  Sb.  Alban’s,  and  after- 
wards at  Northampton  to  this  Society ; and  I 
am  tempted  to  repeat  wlmt  I there  said,  be- 
cause such  glass  is  to  he  used,  wo  hear,  in  the 
Exhibition  of  1862,  — not,  of  coarse,  in  any 
connection  with  my  having  spoken  of  it,  bub 
simply  as  a recognition  of  its  value.  1 suggested 
" the  value  of  glass  as  a source  of  colour  when 
employed  as  a building  material,”  and  added, 
“ Glass  is  already  sufficiently  appreciated  as  the 
very  substance  of  certain  forms  of  building  from 
economical  and  other  purely  practical  considera- 
tions. 1 venture  to  prophesy  that  it  will  one  day 
be  valued  as  roofing  for  its  colour  both  interior 
and  exterior.  Without  the  gilded  domes  and  mi- 
narets of  the  East,  or  even  the  loss  ambitious  tin 
roof  of  the  far  West,  w’e  have  nothing  sparkling, 
amid  the  mass  of  chimneys  and  parapet.®,  and  piles 
of  elate  and  tile  in  our  towns.  Nor  is  it  desirable 
that  we  should  have  too  much  ; but  here  and  there 
a large  dome  reflecting  the  tones  and  even  the 
lustre  of  the  sky,  would  be  very  picturesque;  and 
for  the  interior,  if  it  were  made  the  only  source  of 
light,  it  would  be  very  valuable  under  certain 
conditions.  I must,  however,  make  it  quite  clear 
wbat  glass  I mean  ; — not  the  ordinary  transparent 
flat  glass,  such  as  was  used  in  the  Great  Exhi- 
bition, and  since  at  Maiicbester ; but  glass  with  a 
waved  surface,  transmitting  the  light  broken  but 
nearly  undiminisbed ;— so  thick  and  corrugated,  in 
fact,  as  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  an 
awning.  The  result  of  this  would  be  a mild, 
equable,  almost  sliadowloss,  pearly  lustre,  such  ns 
might  be  desired  I'or  the  exhibition  of  paintings 
and  statuary,  and  for  some  few  other  purposes. 
There  would  be  many  mechanical  advantages  in 
such  a dome,  over  any  more  ordinary  building 
materials ; and  if  there  were  an  iidi  qu  ite  purpose 
for  it  (for  otherwise  it  would  he  mere  affect  atiuu), 
1 should  much  like  to  see  oue  erected.” 

The  wish  of  four  years  ago  seems  likely  to  he 
realised.  Would  that  the  wish  of  to-day  to  see 
another  principle  introduced  into  the  making  of 
glass  for  painted  windows  were  as  near  its  fulfil- 
ment. Meanwhile,  how’ever,  if  any  still  adhere  to 
llicir  preference  for  the  glaring  tr;msj)arent  win- 
dows as  now  supplied  by  the  aero  by  several  well- 
established  firms,  and  meet  all  1 s.ay  with  the 
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common  retort,  '■  It  Is  a matter  of  taste.”  I con 
hut  ohserre  that  to  soy,  “ It  is  a matter  of  taste, 
and  therefore  not  a matter  of  rule  and  right,  is 
just  a contradiction  in  terms.  Taste  is  a preference 
founded  on  just  grounds ; and  a verdict  of  approval 
or  clisrtjiproval  in  matters  with  which  it  is  cog- 
nizant should  be  no  more  arbitrary,  and  is  no 
more  irresponsible,  than  the  finding  of  a jury,  or 
the  sentence  of  a judge  in  matters  of  law.  Midas 
preferred  the  singing  of  Marsyas  to  that  of 
Apollo : when  Apollo  sent  him  away  with  asses’ 
cars,  it  was  as  much  as  to  say  that  those  he  came 
with  were  not  much  better. 

For  my  own  part,  rather  than  accept  any 
modern  painted  glass  I have  seen  as  a success,  or 
even  as  a fair  promise  of  future  achievement,  I 
would  go  back — and  I say  it  in  sober  seriousness — 
to  talc  and  horn  shavings. 


TOUCHING  THE  LOWEST. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  some  quarters 
attempts  are  made  to  endeavour  to  prove  that 
crime,  which  is  so  costly  and  disgraceful  to  this 
country,  is  not  affected  by  the  Ragged  Schools, 
Reformatories,  and  other  means  which  have  been 
established  by  the  active  exertions  and  often  sacri- 
fices of  individuals,  or  bodies  of  well-intentioned 
persons.  It  is  most  important  to  show  that  this 
is  a fallacy,  for  otherwise  discouragement  might  be 
given  to  well-meant  and  useful  endeavours.  Let 
us,  therefore,  arrange  a few  figures  from  a lecture 
recently  delivered  by  Mr.  T.  Harwich  Lloyd  Baker, 
of  Hardwick  Court,  near  Gloucester. 

In  1856  the  number  of  commitments  from  any 
kind  of  prison  was  113,736.  In  1859  the  com- 
mitments had  declined  to  107,172  : this  shows  a 
decline  in  the  number  of  commitments  in  four 
years  of  6,561.  This  is  a large  decrease,  hut  it 
will  be  said  that  it  is  to  be  attributed  in  a man- 
ner to  the  prosperous  condition  of  trade,  the  in- 
creased demand  for  labour,  and  the  improvement 
made  in  the  prevention  and  detection  of  crime  by 
the  more  general  establishment  of  the  county 
police.  It  is,  however,  a matter  well  worthy  of 
consideration,  that  in  the  years  above  mentioned, 
the  saving  of  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  odd 
is  almost  entirely  amongst  hoys  under  sixteen 
years  of  age. 

The  number  of  commitments  under  16  years  of 
age  was  reduced  in  the  above-named  four  years, 
from  10,631  to  6,701  boys,  and  from  2,108  to  1,185 
girls.  These  figures  show  a reduction  of  the 
committal  of  criminals  under  16,  as  follows: — • 
Commitment  of  boys  under  l6  years  of  age,  reduced  in 


four  years 3,934 

Commitment  of  girls  under  i6  years  of  age,  ditto. . 923 

Total 4,857 

In  1859.  the  total  number  of  commitments  was  ..107,172 
„ Under  l6  years  of  age,  boys  and  girls 12,742 

Over  16  years  of  age 94,430 

Reduction  in  the  commitments  of  12,742,  under  16  years 

of  age  4,857 

Reduction  in  the  commitments  of  93,430,  above  ! 6 years 
of  age  1,707 

Wc  learn  with  satisfaction  from  the  above 


figures,  that  the  agencies  at  work  are  acting  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner  in  the  suppression  of 
juvenile  crime.  In  considering  this  most  im- 
portant question,  all  the  means  at  work  should  be 
properly  appreciated;  and  those  working  in  one 
way  ought  not  to  show  a disposition  to  undervalue 
the  efforts  of  others. 

Undoubtedly,  great  success  has  attended  the 
new  practice  of  sending  young  criminals  for  a 
lengthened  period  to  reformatories ; for  by  this 
means,  those  who  are  b\it  just  commencing  a 
course  of  crime  are  taken  from  bad  associations, 
and,  under  a wisely  managed  discipline,  and 
moral  and  industrious  teaching,  they  have  a 
good  opportunity  of  becoming  useful  portions 
of  society ; and  in  connection  with  the  disposal 
of  hardened  young  criminals  in  this  way,  the 
advantage  is  also  great,  for  it  is  only  those 
wlio  have  watched  the  conditions  of  the  thou- 
sands of  boys  who  are  left  in  a great  measure  to 
roam  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  and  of 
other  towns,  who  can  appreciate  the  extent  of  the 
juisohief  which  may  be  done  by  the  teaching  of 
boys  who  have  gone  through  one  or  more  courses 
of  imprisonment.  We  have  known  instances  of 
one  boy  leading  a dozen  or  more  to  commit  small 
thefts — encouraging  them  to  rob  their  parents  or 
others  of  trifling  articles — and  introducing  them 
when  but  little  more  than  children  into  scenes  of 
wickedness  and  depravity.  The  police  and  city 
missionaries  could  give  hundreds  of  instances  of 
such  cases,  which  have  brought  ruin  upon  boys 
and  disgrace  and  trouble  upon  families.  To  gather 
boys  of  this  description  from  the  streets,  and  keep 


them  from  h.arm,  will  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
a vast  amount  of  crime. 

In  connection  with  the  reformatories  for  crimi- 
nal boys,  it  seems  to  us  most  important  that  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  mischief  which 
has  arisen  in  the  majority  of  the  workhouses,  for 
while  industry  is  insisted  upon  and  a useful  educa- 
tion given,  the  physical  stamina  should  be  kept  up 
by  a proper  supply  of  wholesome  food.  We  know 
of  few  more  discouraging  sights  in  the  London 
streets  th.an  the  parade  of  the  pauper  children  of 
some  districts:  taking  them  in  the  mass,  their 
lips  and  cheeks  are  colourless,  the  flesh  is  soft  and 
pulpy,  the  eyes  and  general  expression  of  the 
countenances  are  dull,  heavy,  and  unintellectual. 
Some  parishes  have  made  a change  in  the  right 
direction,  and  have  found  the  alteration  profit- 
able. 

It  has  been  found,  by  a course  of  long  expe- 
rience, that  the  discipline  of  neither  the  work- 
houses  nor  the  prisons  has  been  satisfactory  : the 
latter  has  been  found  quite  useless  in  suppressing 
crime.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  a totally 
different  management  must  be  adopted  in  the 
reformatories.  There  should  be  a system  of 
encouragement  rather  than  punishment.  Some 
boys  might  feel  a predilection  for  joining  the 
army,  others  the  royal  and  mercantile  marine, 
aod  others  may  show  talent  and  ability  for  other 
pursuits.  It  will  be  found  that  in  such  establish- 
ments a large  proportion  have  fallen  in  the  first 
instance  from  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
wore  placed  by  the  bad  social  arrangements  that 
unfortunately  exist.  Effort  should  be  made  to 
raise  these  and  others  in  self-respect,  and  a 
groat  step  for  the  reformatories  will  be  gained 
when  the  managers  and  teachers  are  enabled 
to  point  to  the  general  respectability  and  pros- 
perity of  those  who  have  been  taken  from  certain 
destruction,  and  taught  in  those  institutions  the 
means  of  gaining  an  honest  living. 

Many  thousands  in  London  may  he  seen  fol- 
lowing the  Lord  Mayor’s  procession — a large  army 
composed  chiefly  of  youths  from  about  sixteen 
to  twenty  — who  rush  like  a torrent  along  the 
streets,  in  sheer  recklessness,  sweeping  all  respect- 
ability before  it.  So  much  alike  are  this  body 
of  roughs,  that  it  requires  close  observation  to 
discover  any  difterence  in  countenance,  manner, 
or  dress.  In  this  distinct  and  dangerous  phase  of 
the  metropolis  would  be  found  few  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  earning  their  own  food  by  a proper 
course.  Few  of  this  band  have  fallen  into  their 
position  from  one  superior;  but,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  they  have  been  reared  in  neglect,  ignor- 
ance, and  vice,  and  have  never  bad  a chance  of 
doing  good. 

It  is  to  prevent  the  growth  of  such  a class  as 
this  that  every  effort  should  be  directed.  The 
Ragged  Schools — particularly  if  exertions  are  made 
to  find  employment  for  deserving  boys  and  girls — • 
will,  in  spite  of  opinions  which  have  been  given  to 
the  contrary,  be  an  important  means.  So  will  the 
shelters  and  refuges  for  destitute  boys  and  girls. 
There  is  a great  work  to  be  done,  and  all  these 
movements  aro  tending  to  a good  end. 

There  seems  to  he  some  difference  as  to  the 
exact  number  of  our  criminal  population.  Mr. 
Thompson  gives  the  actual  number  of  thieves 
throughout  England  and  Wales  as  100,994;  Mr. 
Colquhoun  has  fixed  the  number  of  those  partially 
or  wholly  living  by  crime  at  115,000;  Mr.  Redgrave 
states  that  the  numbers  are  not  more  than  3,121 
thieves  in  the  metropolitan  district,  and  40,030  in 
England  and  Wales.  We  should  have  all  doubt 
on  this  point  cleared  up,  for  it  is  only  by  knowing 
the  extent  of  the  evil  to  be  battled  with  that  wc 
shall  be  able  exactly  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
exertions  which  are  being  made,  the  necessity  for 
raising  fresh  forces,  and  know  at  what  points  to 
direct  the  chief  force  of  the  attack. 


THE  PARTHENON,  PROPOSED,  IN  PARIS. 

In  one  of  our  recent  articles  on  matters  in  the 
French  metropolis,  we  intimated  our  disbelief  of 
a report  of  an  intention  to  clear  away  the  hill  of 
Montmartre,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  a pas- 
sion for  making  things  even  and  straight,  which 
comprises  what  is  one  of  the  deductions  to  be 
made  from  the  general  merit  of  the  improvements 
in  Paris,  would  not  extend  to  the  deprivation  of 
what  afl'ords  one  of  the  finest  features  of  the 
capital.  If  a statement  which  lias  since  appeared 
in  Le  Siecle  be  correct,  and  if  a project  which  is 
mentioned  bo  likely  to  be  carried  into  efl'ect,  we 
need,  on  the  matter  first  in  question,  have  no  fur- 
ther apprehension,  and  there  need  be  none  in 
Paris  for  the  integrity  of  the  foundation  of  the 
existing  church,  prospect-towers,  and  house.®,  or 
of  other  buildings  which  may  bo  raised.  The 


asserted  project  is  no  less  than  one  of  a reconstruc 
tion  of  the  Parthenon  of  Athens, — that  is,  if  we 
understand  rightly,  as  the  original  was  built,  or 
in  what  is  called  a restored  state.  The  report 
specifies  tbe  use  of  marble,  and  claims  for  modern 
archffiology  the  knowledge  needed  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  most  minute  detail.  It  further  alludes 
to  a national  subscription,  and  to  a commission, 
including  the  names  of  the  Prince  Napoleon,  the 
Due  de  Luynes,  and  Messrs.  Ingres,  Hittorf, 
Beule,  Charles  Blanc,  Charles  Lenormand,  and  the 
Comte  de  Laborde;  and  says  that  the  architect 
would  be  chosen  from  a competition. 

If  the  report  be  correct,  we  cannot  hut  think 
the  intention  is  not  consistent  with  the  position  of 
the  French  in  art.  Let  the  study  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture he  carried  to  the  full  extent : there  is  much 
yet  to  be  discovered  in  and  learned  from  it ; to 
none  do  we  owe  more  in  that  branch  of  study  than 
to  Frenchmen,  some  of  whose  names  arc  above  men- 
tioned. When  themonumentjSO  called, on  theCalton 
Hill,  at  Edinburgh,  was  commenced,  the  attempt 
was  excusable:  w'e  do  not  doubt  the  ability  of  our 
neighbours  to  bring  such  an  undertaking  to  an 
issue;  but  nearly  everything  that  is  most  valuable 
can  be  done  on  paper,  as  some  of  our  countrymen 
have  shown ; and  the  difference  that  remains  to 
the  score  of  building,  is  not  worth  the  cost,  and 
the  diversion  of  funds  from  objects — those  in 
which  the  French  have  no  need  to  depart  from 
the  production  of  real  art.  We  should,  perhaps, 
not  have  attached  so  much  importance  to  this 
report,  were  it  not  countenanced  by  facts,  such  as 
the  reproduction  of  a Pompeian  house  by  the 
Prince  Napoleon,  and  the  construction  of  a Roman 
galley  by  the  Emperor,  however  the  former  of 
these  works  may  comprise  much  beautiful  deco- 
ration, whilst  the  latter  may  help  to  solve  several 
interesting  questions.  A noble  work  of  archi- 
tecture on  the  hill  of  Montmartre,  might  add,  like 
the  Parthenon  to  Athens,  a crowning  glory  to 
what  is  now  almost  as  grand  a city;  but  we  do 
not  see  that  this  addition  need  be  a copy  of  any 
ancient  building ; and  for  the  credit  of  French 
art,  we  hope  it  may  not.  The  architects,  Mr. 
Hittorf  not  the  least,  ought  to  disclaim  connec- 
tion with  the  project.  If  there  be  any  truth  in 
the  theory  that  competitions  have  for  their  aim 
the  bringing  forth  of  new  talent,  the  notion  of 
such  a mode  of  selection  of  the  architect  of  a 
“ reconstruction  ” of  the  Parthenon,  has  absurdity 
on  the  face  of  it. 


THE  LABOUR  QUESTION. 

Were  we  to  be  guided  solely  by  the  reports  in 
the  interests  of  the  masters,  we  should  say  that 
the  hour  system  has  been  fully  established  and 
settled,  and  that  the  masters  having  already 
all  the  workmen  on  the  hour  system  they  require, 
this  system  is  no  longer  a building  trades  question. 
The  assurances  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  how- 
ever, that  the  question  is  not  decided,  and  that 
the  masters  have  not  got  the  workmen  they  re- 
quire, have  been  so  far  corroborated  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  the  admission  of  the  Government, 
that,  to  support  the  masters  under  contract  at  the 
Chelsea  new  barracks,  or  at  least  to  advance  the 
works,  they  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  setting 
sappers  and  miners  to  work  from  want  of  masons ; 
and  it  is  rumoured  that  a similar  step  will  have 
to  be  taken  on  other  works,  and  even  at  the 
Exhibition  building. 

A statement  of  the  questions  in  dispute  has 
been  put  forth  on  behalf  of  the  men  by  eight 
gentlemen  of  Lincoln’s-iun  and  the  Temple,  among 
whose  signatures  are  those  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes, 
Mr.  Godfrey  Lushington,  and  Mr.  N.  B.  Litch- 
field (the  editor,  we  believe,  of  The  Working 
Men's  College  Magazine).  This  statement,  which 
has  appeared  in  the  daily  papers,  is  said  to  he 
given  on  behalf  of  the  men  only  because  the  men 
bad  difiiculty  in  obtaining  the  ear  of  the  public 
through  tbe  daily  press.  We  have  not  ourselves 
observed  that  this  difficulty  existed.  The  state- 
ment we  need  not  now  give  ad  longam ; hut  we 
may  quote  the  following  passage  : — 

“ It  is  felt  that,  under  the  hour  system,  when  the  master 
will  treat  individually  with  each  man,  and  will  be  checked 
by  no  recognized  standard,  he  will  be  able,  at  his  discre- 
tion, to  prolong  the  hours  indellnitely  ; and  that,  so  far 
from  each  man  being  free  to  work  as  many  or  as  few 
hours  as  he  pleases,  all  will  be  obliged  to  work  the  long 
hours. 

In  support  of  this  view  they  appeal  to  the  results  al-  . 
ready  exhibited  by  the  hour  system  where  it  has  been 
introduced.  More  than  one  of  the  masters  who  are 
enforcing  the  hour  system  have  plainly  told  the  men  that 
they  will  not  employ  men  who  will  only  work  nine  hours. 

In  many  cases  the  men  are  systematically  working  twelve 
hours,  and  even  more,  per  diem. 

Of  course,  wc  assume  here  that  the  number  of  hours  of 
labour,  like  the  rate  of  wages,  will  be  admitted  to  be  a 
matter  to  be  settled  by  the  master  and  men,  and  not  by 
the  master  alone. 
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Tliat  the  change  will  produce  actual  money-loss  to  the 
men  and  money-gain  to  the  masters  by  the  abolition  of 
• overtime.’  Overtime  is  a custom  which  has  been 
denied,  indeed,  on  behalf  of  the  masters,  hut  is  posi- 
tively asserted  by  the  masons  and  bricklayers  whom  we 
have  examined.” 

The  question  of  “overtime”  is  certainly  a very 
important  one  to  the  men;  but,  as  the  unions 
desire  to  abolish  overtime  altogether,  is  it  not  a 
very  allowable  way  of  aiding  the  movement  to  that 
end,  for  the  masters,  whether  they  intend  it  or  not, 
to  offer  less  temptation  to  the  men  to  work  over- 
time by  reducing  the  payment  for  it?  To  com- 
bine for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  over- 
time, as  the  men  have  done,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  complain  that  the  privilege  of  overtime  is  being 
abolished,  seems  somewhat  inconsistent,  does  it 
not  ? It  tends  to  cast  doubts  on  the  sincerity  of 
those  who  pretend  that  they  desire  its  abolition. 

A letter  in  reply  to  the  statement  has  been 
published,  signed  “ Cubitt  & Co.,  Gray’s-inn- 
lane  ; Hollands  Sc  Hanneu,  Duke-street,  Blooms- 
bury ; George  Myers,  Lambeth ; George  Mansfield 
Sc  Sons,  Gray’s-inn-lane ; George  Smith,  Pimlico ; 
Waller  Sc  Son,  Lyal-street,  Belgrave-square ; 
John  Kelk,  South-street,  Grosvenor-square;  Lucas 
Brothers,  Lambeth.”  From  this  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

“ Although  it  is  now  stated  that  the  present  movement 
on  behalf  of  the  men  is  not  for  what  is  termed  the  ‘ nine 
hours’  system,’  the  change  resulted  entirely  from  the 
renewal  of  that  agitation.  Payment  by  the  hour  is  in- 
tended solely  to  remove  this  cause  of  strife  for  the  future, 
and  there  is  no  wish,  nor  has  It  ever  been  intended,  to 
deprive  the  carpenters  of  their  customary  allowance  for 
sharpening  tools,  or  any  other  trade,  of  privileges  which 
they  have  hitherto  enjoyed.  The  assertion  that  masters 
wish  the  meuto  work  longer  than  ten  hours  per  day, 
except  in  cases  of  emergency,  we  emphatically  deny.  So 
contrary,  indeed,  is  the  fact,  that  wc  are  frequently 
requested  by  the  men  to  allow  them  to  make  overtime  at 
the  usual  rate  of  wages,— a request  that  is  often  on  that 
account  acceded  to. 

It  would  be  manifestly  unjust  to  submit  to  arbitration  a 
question  practically  settled  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  men  employed  in  the  building  trades, 
and  only  now  kept  alive  by  the  agitation  of  a few  mem. 
bers  of  the  Trades  Unions. 

Injustice  to  the  men  in  our  employment,  wc  indignantly 
deny  the  statement  that  they  are  inferior  workmen,  or 
that  they  are  working  under  protest.  They  have  been 
selected  for  their  skill  and  experience,  and  the  majority  of 
them  have  been  with  us  for  many  years,  and  we  are  cer- 
tainly at  a loss  to  conceive  by  what  reasoning  the  few 
men  now  on  strike  can  venture  to  impugn  the  abilities  of 
many  thousands  of  their  fellow-workmen. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  deny  in  the  most  explicit 
manner  any  covert  intention,— a charge  which  has  been 
industriously  circulated,  and  we  cannot  too  distinctly 
assert  that  our  only  object  in  the  change  was  one  of  con- 
ciliation.” 

The  masters  have  been  forced  into  the  proposed 
paj’iuent-by-the-hour  system,  as  a counter  move  to 
the  continually  recurring  agitations  as  to  the 
length  ot  a day;  and  as  the  adoption  of  it  would 
put  an  end  to  these  agitations,  we  are  disposed  to 
think  it  would  prove  advantageous  to  the  men 
themselves.  The  musters  have  been  harassed  and 
injured  for  years  by  the  unsuccessful  tactics  of  the 
uniou  leaders ; and  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
they  have  been  driven  into  union  also,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  themselves  against  such  perpe- 
tually recurring  harussments  and  ruination  ? As  for 
the  equitable  or  inequitable  nature  of  the  hour 
system,  that  is  another  question  altogether,  which 
must  be  treated  on  its  own  merits.  The  question 
into  which  the  leaders  of  the  men  have  plunged 
both  men  and  masters  is  one  of  victory  or  defeat — 
not  of  equity  or  inequity  at  all.  When  an  army  is 
attacked,  it  is  not  the  equity  of  their  nest  step 
that  they  consider,  but  its  probability  of  success, 
as  a counterstep  to  that  of  their  antagonists. 

The  gentlemen  who  have  so  kindly  taken  up 
the  case  of  the  men  may  be  perfectly  right  in 
their  opinion  of  the  disadvantages  to  the  men  of 
the  hour  system;  yet,  even  if  they  are  correct, 
we  cannot  fairly  blame  the  masters  under  the 
circumstances.  Much  can  be  said  on  both 
sides  of  so  difficult  a question.  As  the  masters, 
however,  may  not  be  quite  “ masters  of  the  situa- 
1 ion  "even  yet,  had  they  not  better  accept  the 
proposed  arbitration  P In  doing  so,  we  feel  con- 
vinced that  the  arbitrators  would  fairly  consider 
the  whole  matter  from  first  to  last,  and  protect 
both  masters  and  men  from  future  disagreements 
or  misunderstandings,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for 
their  decision  on  the  points  in  dispute  to  do  so. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  Working  Men's  College 
Magazine,  The  sole  object  of  tins  publication, 
we  may  here  remark,  is  said  to  be,  to  help  work- 
ing  men  to  reach  a standard  of  intelligence  which 
will  prevent  their  being  made  the  victims  either 
of  ignorant  agitators  or  of  tlieir  own  unwisdom. 
1 he  editor  urges  the  cause  of  the  men  against  their 
masters,  but  has  the  following  remarks  on  the 
strike  of  last  year,  and  on  the  short-time  move- 
ment generally : — 

‘‘  The  shorteninp  of  hours  is  one  of  the  most  legitimate 
objects  at  which  the  workmen  can  aim.  Sooner  or  later 
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they  arc  entitled  to  it.  The  strike  of  last  year  was  a per- 
fectly justifiable,  though  unwise,  attempt  to  secure  this 
boon.  A strike  is  one  of  tliose  things  in  which  success  or 
failure  is  really  a test  of  rightness  or  wrongness ; for,  if  it 
succeed,  it  proves  that  the  value  at  which  the  workmen 
estimated  their  labour  is  its  true  value.  A strike  is  nothing 
more  than  a method,  barbarous  and  clumsy  indeed,  but 
still  effective,  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  existing  scale 
of  labour-remuneration.  If  the  masters  had  had  to  give 
in,  it  would  have  proved  that  the  public  was  willing  or 
able  to  pay  for  building  in  the  increased  ratio  of  ten  to 
nine.  The  result  showed  that  the  men  were  wrong. 
They  were  wrong  in  not  perceiving  that  their  labour  is 
already  remunerated  at  a rate  equal  to  the  average  value 
of  all  other  kinds  of  manual  labour,  and  that  any  attempt 
artificially  to  raise  its  price  above  this  natural  average 
must  fail;  or,  if  temporarily  successful,  would  soon  pro- 
duce a return  to  the  natural  scale.  So  long  as  the  vast 
mass  of  the  community  is  content  with  a certain  standard 
of  physical  comfort  and  general  social  advantages,  it  is  no 
use  for  a section  of  workers  to  try  to  make  themselves 
a select  guild,  enjoying  exceptiouai  privileges.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  the  building  trades  had  their  present  wages 
for  an  eight-hour  day.  The  necessary  result  would  be  an 
influx  of  new  labourers,  which  would  soon  bring  wages 
down  to  their  present  level.  A lad  of  eighteen,  looking 
out  for  a trade,  would  see  masons  going  from  work  at 
four  o'clock  on  fine  summer  afternoons,  and  would  say, 
‘That’s  the  trade  for  me'.  Much  better  than  being  six- 
teen hours  on  a ’bus,  or  fourteen  hours  in  a shop;’  and, 
in  a year  or  two,  the  competition  of  new  hands  would 
replace  the  old  scale.  But  if  emigration  or  any  other 
cause  should  raise  the  value  of  home  labour,  and  this 
increased  value  should  make  itself  felt  to  any  extent,  the 
workmen  would  then  not  only  be  right,  but  reasonable,  in 
saying  at  once  to  the  masters,  ‘ The  value  of  our  labour 
has  risen  : raise  our  wages.’  And  the  masters  would  then 
be  able  to  do  it,  because  the  public  would  have  to  pay  an 
increased  price  for  its  buildings.” 


Birkenhead. — About  forty-nine  or  fifty  of  the 
operative  joiners  at  Birkenhead  are  at  present  out 
on  strike,  three  or  four  of  the  employers  having 
refused  to  grant  the  request  of  the  trade,  that  the 
men  in  future  shall  leave  work  at  one  o’clock  on 
the  Saturday  afternoon  instead  of  at  four  as  liere- 
tofore.  A fortnight’s  notice  was  first  served  upon 
the  masters  by  the  men,  who  stated  that  they 
were  determined  to  be  placed  upon  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  other  operatives  employed  in  the  build- 
ing trades;  namely,  to  commence  work  on  the 
Monday  morning  at  seven,  and  to  leave  off  at  one 
on  Saturday.  A demand  for  an  increase  of  a shil- 
ling a week  to  their  wages  was  also  made,  but  the 
claim  was  not  persisted  in.  The  majority  of  the 
masters  at  once  conceded  the  disputed  point,  and 
consequently  the  men  in  their  employ  continued 
at  work ; but,  in  three  or  four  establishments, 
where  the  employers  refused  to  comply  with  the 
terms  proposed,  a strike  has  taken  place.  It  is 
said  that  the  shops  in  which  the  “ turn-out”  took 
place  are  now  supplied  with  nearly  their  full  com- 
plement of  men,  who  have  come  to  Birkenhead 
from  other  places. 

Greenock. — The  masons  here  have  struck  for 
an  advance  of  a farthing  per  hour.  The  masters 
have  not  granted  the  demand,  and  about  200 
men  have  turned  out.  The  present  w’agcs  are  5d. 
per  boor. 

Inverness. — The  masons  employed  by  Mr.  Mea- 
kin,  constructing  the  new  railway  bridge  over  the 
Ness,  have  had  their  wages  raised  from  22s.  per 
week  to  268.  They  now  demand  28s.  6d.,  or  an 
advance  of  2b.  6d.  in  their  weekly  pay.  This  de- 
mand has  been  resisted;  and  the  consequence  is 
that  the  progress  of  the  bridge  has  been  stopped, 
and  at  rather  a critical  time;  because,  if  the 
arches  are  not  thrown  over  before  the  winter 
season,  they  must  be  delayed  till  next  spring,  at 
which  period  the  whole  line  should  be  ready  for 
opening.  The  subject  of  the  strike  has  come 
under  the  consideration  of  the  railway  directors, 
who  are  preparing  to  support  the  contractor. 


OPENING  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  TO  THE 
PUBLIC  BY  GASLIGHT. 

To  the  great  masses  of  our  working  population 
this  Institution,  on  which  millions  have  been  ex- 
pended, and  which  is  kept  up  by  a large  national 
expenditure,  is  at  present  far  too  little  available 
as  a place  of  recreation  and  instruction.  On  the 
few  holidays  which  occur  at  Christmas,  Easter, 
and  Whitsuntide,  we  see  crowds  of  working  men 
and  their  families  gladly  availing  themselves  of 
these  rare  opportunities,  and  no  doubt  some  good 
is  c-ffected  by  tliose  visits ; but,  in  these  days  of 
advanced  intelligence,  the  British  Museum  should 
be  devoted,  during  seasonable  hours,  to  the  uses 
of  the  many  thousands  of  young  men  aud  others 
who  are  using  earnest  endeavours  for  their  advance- 
ment and  improvement.  To  many  of  these  the 
opening  of  this  collection  in  the  evenings,  up  till 
say  ten  o’clock,  would  be  a very  great  advantage : 
besides  this,  to  the  public  generally,  it  would 
afford  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  rare  trea- 
sures and  curiosities  which  have  been  gathered 
here  at  so  much  labour  and  cost.  For  these  and 
other  important  reasons  therefore  wc  regret  that 
the  trustees  have  resolved  that  they  would  not 
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be  justified  in  allowing  the  collections  of  the 
Museum  to  be  opened  at  any  hour  which  would 
require  gaslight. 

Upon  first  considering  the  resolution  which  has 
been  come  to  by  the  trustees,  most  persons  will 
experience  astonishment  and  some  alarm  at  the  late 
Mr.  Braidwood’s  account  of  the  inflammable  nature 
of  a building  which  has  been  erec':cd  by  so 
large  an  outlay  in  our  own  days.  By  that  geutle- 
uian’s  report,  this  museum, — which  contains  price- 
less treasures  of  the  world’s  art,  objects  which, 
if  destroyed,  could  never  be  replaced ; the  rare 
manuscripts,  the  chronicles  of  history,  and  the 
stores  of  old  and  new  world  learning,  the  real 
value  of  which  cannot  be  estimated  by  any  stan- 
dard of  price;  the  records  of  the  famed  cities 
of  antiquity,  whose  glories  have  for  centuries 
been  laid  in  the  dust;  the  relics  of  dynasties 
which  have  passed  away  ; and  examples  of  the  arts 
of  many  ages,  which  are  so  useful  to  the  historian 
and  artist;  the  collections  of  objects  of  natural  his- 
tory; the  store  of  prints,  drawings,  &c.; — is,  if  it 
would  be  exposed  to  danger  from  gaslighting, 
at  any  time  liable  even  at  present  to  risk  from 
neglect,  accident,  or  a spirit  of  mischief.  These 
are  uncomfortable  reflections,  and  cause  persons  to 
inquire  how  it  has  occurred  that  a building  in- 
tended for  such  purposes  has  not  been  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  perfectly  safe  from  the  danger  of 
fire.  At  the  present  time  there  are  steam  works 
aud  fires  below  for 'the  purpose  of  heating  and 
ventilating  the  now  reading-room,  print-room, 
&c. : there  are  also  fire-stoves  in  the  mauuscript 
and  other  departments,  and  in  the  private  rooms 
of  the  officers.  We  mention  this  for  the  purpose 
of  suggesting  that  if  the  shadow  of  risk  exists  of 
the  burning  of  the  contents  of  the  Museum,  no 
time  should  be  lost  iu  making  those  alterations 
which  will  prevent  gaslight,  or  any  other  kind  of 
light,  from  doing  damage.  The  floorings,  such  as 
that  of  the  King’s  Library,  the  bookcases,  stair- 
cases (if  any  such  exist),  rafters,  or  other  inflam- 
mable parts  of  the  structure,  should  without 
delay  bo  removed,  and  others  of  a more  safo 
description  substituted. 

While  acknowledging  the  great  experience  of 
Mr.  Braidwoodin  connection  with  fires,  we  cannot 
admit  that  any  great  extra  amount  of  danger 
would  result  from  the  lighting  of  the  British 
Museum  with  gas,  provided  that  this  is  carefully 
and  properly  managed;  and  in  fact,  unless  the 
electric  light  should  become  available  by  means  of 
the  experiments  which  are  constantly  being  car- 
ried on  by  men  of  science  in  various  parts  of  tho 
world, — without  tho  use  of  gas,  theBritishMuseuin 
will  not  become  a means  of  enlightenment  to  the 
artisans  and  numerous  other  classes  of  the  metro- 
polis who  cannot  spare  the  working  hours  for  the 
purpose  of  pursuing  those  studies  which  would 
advance  them  in  skill  and  intelligence. 

At  tho  Kensington  Museum,  gas  lighting  is 
used  with  safety  and  good  effect. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  oppose  for  much  longer 
the  strong  voice  of  public  opinion  on  this  subject ; 
the  intelligence  of  the  people  is  rapidly  improving ; 
and  means  must  be  taken  to  render  such  establish- 
ments as  the  British  Museum  accessible  at  hours 
convenient  to  the  industrious  classes  of  London. 


THE  BATfLE  OF  THE  BOOKS  IN  THE 
CITY  OF  LONDON. 

On  Thursday  in  last  week,  persons  wandering  in 
that  direction,  saw  the  Guildhall  barricaded  as  if  an 
attack  were  expected  from  some  hostile  army.  Tlio 
enemy  against  which  this  provision  was  made  was 
an  idea  that,  in  the  heart  of  tho  capital  of  Eng- 
land,— the  centre  of  the  world’s  civilization, — it 
was  desirable  to  set  an  example  to  other  places 
of  large  population,  and  provide  a library  which 
would  bo  free  for  the  use  of  tlio  poorer  classes 
of  that  community.  This  most  important  ques- 
tion has  been  for  long  agitated;  and  on  this  occu- 
sioti,  as  on  others,  wo  regret  that,  in  a public 
meeting,  the  citizens  have  set  themselves  against 
the  introduction  of  tho  means  of  distributing 
knowledgo  amongst  those  of  tho  present  and  tho 
coming  generation  of  citizens  most  in  need  of  it. 

For  the  tax  of  one  penny  in  tlio  pound  upon 
rental  (and  it  is  said  that  it  could  be  managed  for 
much  less),  a library  could  be  established  iu  the 
City,  which  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  a 
large  number  of  the  population. 

Those  who  oppose  the  introduction  remark  that 
the  number  of  dwellers  in  the  City  is  gradually 
declining ; that  persons  do  not  go  there  to  read 
books,  but  to  make  money.  It  is,  however,  a fact 
that,  to  many  who  live  within  those  bounds,  tho 
ready  access  to  books  would  be  mo.st  useful. 

Within  the  City  liberty,  as  our  readers  know, 
there  are  to  be  found  instances  of  the  greatest 
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neglect  as  regards  social  arrangements.  In  some 
hundreds  of  bouses  there  is  not  a book  to  be  found  ; 
and  in  other  cases,  where  the  book  famine  is  not  quite 
80  bad,  the  want  of  good  books  is  evident.  In 
one  bouse  which  is  inhabited  by  sixty  people  there 
were  found  tsventy-three  books,  and  most  of  them 
of  a character  which  rendered  them  worse  than 
useless.  Many  still  stronger  instances  might  be 
mentioned.  Knowing  this,  we  cannot  fail  to 
note  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  city  of  London  to 
set  an  example  to  other  places  j and  if  this  be  not 
attended  to,  the  two  or  three  millions  of  dwellers 
in  the  metropolis  will  surely  ask  the  question — Is 
the  city  of  London  rightly  represented  by  a sec- 
tion of  the  population  less  in  numbers  than  Isling- 
ton, St.  Pancras,  or  Marylebone,  and  whose  love 
of  money  is  such  that  rather  than  give  so  many 
farthings  for  intellectual  enlightenment  they 
would  sooner  part  with  as  many  drops  of  their 
hloi'd  ? It  Is  not  fit  that  intellectual  darkies  such 
as  these  should  hold  so  special  and  prominent  a 
position  in  the  capital  of  the  country.  Doubtless, 
however,  even  they  would  have  been  ready  enough 
to  reprobate  such  conduct  as  their  own  in  others 
had  not  this  important  question  aflected  them- 
selves, and  had  such  ignt)rimco  and  greed  been 
manifested  in  a similar  way  in  some  outlandish 
little  town  or  village.  | 

Persons  who  are  opposed  to  the  movement  in  | 
the  City  refer  to  libraries  which  at  present  exist, 
but  which  are  but  little  used  in  the  City  : no  doubt 
these  might  be  turned  to  better  advantage ; but , 
the  contents  of  these  libraries  are  not  suitable  to 
the  multitude.  lu  Siou  College  is  a theological 
library ; Dr.  Williams’s  Library,  in  lied  Cross- 
street, is  somewhat  similar  ; and  although  a dis- 
position is  shown  to  popularize  the  contents  of  the 
Guildhall  library,  it  is  not  a place  accessible  to 
the  working  classes.  It  would  be  well  worth 
while  to  cousider  if  these  almost  dead  libraries 
could  be  restored  to  vigour,  aided  by  the  iutro- 1 
ductioD  of  gas  lighting  and  the  addition  of  some  ■ 
of  the  books  of  the  present  day.  j 

That  free  libraries  are  appreciated  by  the  multi- 
tude is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  iu  Great 
Smith-street,  Westminster,  hist  year,  the  issues 
were,  in  the  reference  department,  18,153,  and  in 
the  lending  department,  33,418;  total,  51,571. 
In  this  library  there  are  4,400  volumes. 

From  the  Manchester  Free  Library  and  its 
branches  1,250  volumes  were  issued  in  1860  ; and  ' 
to  the  free  news-rooms  in  that  city  there  are  I 
3,000  visitors  daily.  During  the  last  twelve  I 
months  436,509  volumes  were  issued  from  the 
Liverpool  free  library ; being  an  average  weekly 
circulation  of  12,200  books. 

In  Oxford,  where  there  arc  similar  libraries  for 
the  particular  use  of  students,  during  the  past 
year  127,000  persons  have  attended  the  free 
library  ami  news-room  j and,  during  the  same 
year,  the  Salford  free  library  issued  141,721 
books ; aud  there  were  110,969  personal  visits. 
In  all  towns  where  this  movement  has  been  fairly 
tried,  the  result  has  been  most  satisfactory. 

Considering  all  this,  and  such  like  evidence,  it 
was  an  extraordinary  sight  to  see  the  fierceness 
with  which  the  idea  of  establishing  a free  library 
in  the  City  was  opposed;  and  the  chief  objection 
was  the  question  ot  cost.  But,  at  the  utmost,  the 
Act  provides  that  the  amount  of  this  late  shall 
not  exceed  Id.  in  the  pound  of  reutal  in  any  one 
year.  In  this  case,  however,  all  that  was  pro- 
posed to  be  asked  was  one  farthing  iu  the  pound 
on  the  consolidated  rate — which  farthing  in  the 
pound  is  estimated  to  produce  1,250/^.  a-year : 
on  this  view  of  tho  matter,  every  ratepayer  may 
count  the  cost  for  himself,  which  will  be  5d.  a-y  ear 
from  the  20/.  householder;  Is.  from  the  50/. 
householder ; and  so  on. 

In  an  able  speech,  Mr.  Charles  Reed  advo- 
cated the  establishment  of  a free  library  in  the 
City.  That  gentleman  said,  a hundred  years  ago 
it  was  a blot  on  the  City  that  it  should  have  no 
library  suitable  to  a large  number  of  the  popula- 
tion ; and  the  same  disgrace  (only  intensified  a 
hundredfold)  still  exists.  He  found  that  in  Italy, 
Austria,  and  France,  there  were  libraries  for 
the  humble  classes  in  all  large  cities ; in  Co- 
penhagen there  were  460  volumes  for  every 
100  of  the  population : in  Florence  there  were 
317;  and  in  Paris  163  to  each  100,  It 
was  said  that  so  much  had  it  become  the  fashion 
for  city  men  to  reside  in  the  suburbs,  there 
were  none  left  who  would  require  the  use  of  a 
library.  The  last  census  return,  however,  showed 
that  112,000  people  sleep  within  the  City;  and 
if  that  number  were  multiplied  by  four,  for  those 
who  came  into  the  City  during  the  day,  we  might 
reckon,  the  whole  at  upwards  of  half  a million. 

Mr.  Dakin  and  others  endeavoured  to  speak  in 
favour  of  the  movement ; but  such  was  the  con- 


fusion and  uproar  that  they  could  scarcely  be 
heard.  “No  tax!  no  tax  ! ” resounded  through 
the  hall;  reminding  one  of  the  accounts  of  Jack 
Cade’s  days.  In  vain  was  an  effort  made  to  show 
that  the  investment  of  a little  money  in  this  way 
might  probably  he  of  advantage.  By  a consider- 
able majority  the  admission  of  free  books  was  re- 
pudiated in  the  Guildhall  of  the  city  of  London. 
It  seemed  to  us  as  if  Gog  aud  Magog  looked  upon 
the  scene  with  B\ipreme  contempt ; while  the 
countenance  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  turned 
westward;  the  effisy  of  Father  Thames  raised  his 
hand  reprovingly ; and  worthy  Alderman  Beckford 
seemed  to  cry  out  “ Shame ! ” 


ROYAL  ENGINEER  DEPARTMENT. 

Setebal  promotions  have  recently  been  made 
in  this  department  of  the  public  service,  princi- 
pally to  carry  out  the  new  fortifications  under  the 
Defence  Commission. 

Mr.  R.  Sands,  deputy  surveyor,  Dublin,  has  been 
removed  to  the  War  Office,  Pall-mall,  on  promo- 
tion as  surveyor. 

Mr.  John  Owens,  many  years  stationed  at  Dover, 
succeeds  Mr.  Sands  as  the  deputy  surveyor  in 
Ireland. 

Prior  to  the  late  deputy  surveyor  leaving  the 
Irish  capital,  the  Royal  Engineer  Civil  Stall'  pre- 
sented him  with  an  address,  accompanied  by  a 
souvenir,  as  a token  of  their  esteem  and  apprecia- 
tioii  of  his  courtesy  and  kindness  during  the 
twtlve  years  he  held  the  senior  civil  professional 
appointment  in  that  country. 


EXPLORATIONS  AT  LINHOPE, 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The  Berwickshire  Naturalists’  Club  had  a field- 
day  at  Liuhope,  on  Thursday,  the  27th  ult.  The 
party  assembled  to  breakfast  at  Powburn;  and 
thence,  after  the  meeting  was  constituted,  set  out 
for  Linhope,  which  is  situate  amidst  tho  Cheviot 
Hills.  The  road  lay  up  the  rocky  valley  of  tho 
Brcainish,  and  traversed  a district  highly  interest- 
ing and  picturesque  ; — the  Roman  road,  called  the 
Devil’s  Causeway  ; Crawley  tower,  one  of  the  most 
perfect  of  the  pele  towers;  a Celtic  camp  on 
Brandon  Hill ; the  ruined  church  at  Brandon ; the 
decayed  town  of  Ingram,  where  the  foundations 
of  numbers  of  ruined  houses  can  he  traced  along 
the  road  and  in  the  fields,  and  where  the  base  of 
tlio  market  cross  still  stands  on  the  green  to  attest 
the  fact  that  it  was  once  a market  town,  imparting 
especial  charms.  The  steep  hill  sides  are  covered 
with  a green  vegetation,  amidst  which  masses  of 
porphyry  rocks,  that  have  rolled  down  from  the 
summits,  appear  of  a violet  tinge;  the  whole  form- 
ing the  freshest  contrast.  The  river  sides  are 
marked  by  two  river  terraces  in  the  valley  ; 
distinctly  indicating  that  the  Breamish  once 
flowed  at  an  elevation  from  10  to  20  feet  above 
its  present  level.  On  arriving  at  Linhope  the 
party  proceeded  to  Greaves  Esh,  to  inspect  the 
particul.ar  object  of  their  journey — the  remains  of 
an  ancient  British  town.  Excavations  were  in 
progress  at  the  instance  of  the  club,  which  it  is 
expected  will  throw  a great  deal  of  light  upon 
the  mode  of  life  of  tho  Ottadiiii,  the  tribe 
by  whom  tho  town  was  inhabited.  Their  usual 
mode  of  constructing  a town  or  village  was  by  the 
formation  of  a circular  or  oval  rampier,  about 
10  feet  in  thickness,  within  w’hich  earthwork 
were  their  huts,  which  appear  to  have  been  circular. 
How  far  this  town  will  differ  from  others  of  the 
same  period  the  excavations  will  show;  but  they 
are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  warrant  any 
minute  description  at  present.  It  is  supposed 
that  in  the  days  of  the  Ottadini  this  valley  had  a 
larger  population  than  it  now  possesses. 


READING  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

TrtK  Reading  School  of  Art  held  its  first  annual 
meeting  in  the  Council  Chamber,  on  Friday 
evening,  July  5;  Mr.  James  Boorne-(mayor),  pre- 
siding. The  report  showed  that  “the  amount 
received  in  donations  is  110/.,  including  20/.  from 
Mr.  R.  Benyon,  10/.  10s.  from  the  president  (Mr. 
Higford  Burr),  10/.  10s.  from  Sir  F.  Goldsmid, 
and  several  smaller  sums  from  other  gentlemen, 
the  receipt  of  which  the  committee  gratefully 
acknowledge,  The  sum  thus  contributed  has  been 
expended  in  furnishing  and  fitting  up  the  rooms, 
and  iu  the  purchase  of  suitable  examples,  casts, 
Ac.,  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  The  nximber  of 
pupils  attending  tho  school  lias  been  sixty-eight. 
The  fruit  of  the  first  year  is  highly  honourable, 
and  afiords  at  the  same  time  satisfactory  testimony 
to  the  ability  aud  diligence  w ith  which  tho  master 
(Mr,  Havell)  has  discharged  his  duties. 


[July  20,  1861. 


Dr.  Wells  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
mayor,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  saying  there 
was  still  lingering  about  the  English  people  the 
opinion  that  drawing  was  a very  nice  accomplish- 
ment for  those  who  had  great  taste  to  cultivate  it ; 
a nice  thing  if  they  were  going  out  on  a journey 
to  be  able  to  make  sketches  to  bring  home  to  re- 
fresh their  memories  of  days  gone  by  which  they 
had  spent  very  pleasantly,  but  no  part  of  the 
essential  education  of  youth.  There  seemed  to  he 
no  opinion  in  the  public  mind  that  the  art  of 
drawing  was  at  all  necessary  as  an  elementary 
education;  but  it  appeared  to  him  that  of  all 
studies  which  young  people  could  devote  them- 
selves to,  there  was  hardly  any  so  well  calculated 
to  bring  out  the  qualities  of  the  mind  as  learning 
drawing.  If  they  watched  the  style  of  education 
of  the  present  day,  they  must  all  feel  that  it  was 
very  much  a system  of  cramming.  If  they  went 
into  any  school  they  would  find  that  teachers  were 
engaged  pumping  a quantity  of  knowledge  into 
their  scholars  th  tt  was  perfectly  astonishiug,  both 
as  to  variety  aud  extent;  hut  as  pitchers  received 
water  without  incorporating  it  into  their  sub- 
stance, so  it  was  with  the  scholars  : the  amount  of 
learning  which  they  received  did  not  permeate 
their  minds  or  form  a part  of  them ; and,  when 
they  went  out  into  the  woild  to  meet  with  its 
difficulties,  the  education  which  they  had  received 
flowed  out  faster  than  it  was  pumped  in  ; whereas, 
a knowledge  of  art  corrected  this  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  powers  of  observation,  and  enhancing 
the  perceptive  fiiculties. 


SUFFOLK  INSTITUTE  OP  ARCHiEOLOGY. 

Tiib  President  (the  Hon.  aud  Rev.  Lord  A. 
Hervey)  and  a party  of  the  members  of  the  Suffolk 
Institute  of  Archaeology,  Statistics,  and  Natural 
History,  at  their  quarterly  general  meeting,  visited 
several  interesting  spots  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  our  island.  The  church  of  Great  Saxham 
was  their  rendezvous,  where  a paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  Tymms,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  describing  the 
various  particulars  of  interest  in  the  building. 

At  Denham  Castle,  to  which  the  meeting  next 
proceeded,  the  survey  of  certain  grassy  mounds 
and  embankments,  surrounded  by  a broad  ditch, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  dry,  was  made  ex- 
tremely interesting  by  the  information  which  Mr. 
llarrod,  the  secretary  of  the  Norfolk  Archtcological 
Institute,  gave  respecting  the  plan  upon  which 
they  aud  many  other  of  the  ancient  castles  in  this 
part  of  England  have  been  constructed.  These 
strongholds,  it  appears,  were  originally  the  forts 
of  the  aboriginal  Britons,  and  consisted  of  a cen- 
tral circular  keep,  formed  by  a high  earthwork 
aud  moat,  adjaccut  to  which  was  an  inclosuro  of 
an  irregular  horse-shoe  form,  also  made  by  an 
embankment  and  ditch,  in  which  the  occupants 
of  the  fort  were  accustomed  to  collect  and  pre- 
serve their  cattle  when  threatened  by  an  enemy — 
a plan  still  adopted,  as  was  stated  by  a member 
of  the  Societv’,  by  the  natives  of  somo  parts  of 
India. 

At  Denham  Hall,  luncheon  was  provided  by 
Mr.  Fred.  Halls.  Kirtling  Tower,  an  Elizabethan 
gateway,  flanked  by  four  turrets,  and  forming  the 
entrance  to  a more  modern  mansion,  was  next 
visited.  Here  the  Princess  aud  future  Queen, 
Elizabeth,  was  concealed  during  the  reign  of  her 
sister.  A paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  W,  I.  Cha- 
vasse,  the  Incumbent,  in  which  was  set  forth  the 
past  connection  of  Kirtling  with  the  North  family, 
and  the  glories  of  the  house  when  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, in  one  of  her  progresses,  was  entertained 
there  witli  royal  magu'ficence.  A second  refection 
was  here  set  out  by  order  of  Col.  North,  the  pre- 
sent owner  of  the  estate.  Kirtling  church  was 
inspected.  Mr.  Chavasse  read  hero  a remainder 
of  his  paper.  The  church  and  castle  at  Lydgate 
concluded  the  list  of  objects  set  down  in  the  day’s 
programme. 


THE  WEST  CHURCH,  GREENOCK. 

One  of  the  first  Free  churches  erected  after  the 
disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  1813,  was 
the  Free  West  Church  in  Greenock,  which,  like 
too  many  of  the  early  Free  churches,  w’os  designed 
with  very  little  regard  to  anything  but  economy. 
The  people  of  Scotland,  however,  have  at  last  got 
rid  of  the  notion  that  art  is  inconsistent  with 
orthodox  Presbyterianism;  and  the  Free  West 
congregation,  influenced  as  much  by  the  ugliness 
as  by  the  discomfort  of  their  present  place  of  wor- 
ship, have  now  determined  to  erect  another,  more 
in  accordance  in  both  respects  with  the  more  en- 
lightened views  which  now  prevail. 

The  new  building,  which  is  in  course  of  erection, 
from  designs  by  Mr,  Honcyman,  of  Glasgow,  occu- 
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pies  an  elevated  site  at  the  corner  of  Ardgowan 
and  Kelly-streets.  Its  length  inside  is  84  feet 
besides  a semicircular  apse,  and  the  width  is 
42  feet.  The  sides  are  carried  on  stone  piers  and 
arches,  which,  however,  are  conceiiled;  and  the 
doors  of  the  pews,  which  open  to  the  side  corridors, 
show  internally  as  a continuous  panelled  lining. 
The  pews  in  the  area  are  divided  by  a central 
passage.  There  is  an  end  gallery  opposite  the 
pulpit,  and  narrow  side  galleries  carried  on  brackets 
springing  from  carved  stone  corbels.  Accommo- 
dation is  provided  for  960  j and  the  cost  of  the 
church,  with  hall,  waiting-rooms,  &c.,  will  be 
4,500L,  exclusive  of  the  tower.  It  is  intended,  in 
the  meantime,  only  to  carry  the  tower  up  a few 
feet  above  the  eaves  of  the  church.  The  height 
of  the  spire,  when  completed,  will  be  220  feet. 
The  contractor  for  the  mason’s  work  is  Mr. 
Thomas  Watson,  Glasgow;  and  for  the  joineifs 
work,  &c.,  Mr.  D.  Anderson,  Greenock. 


IRELAND. 

Foriadoion. — The  church  is  to  be  enlarged,  by 
widening  the  nave  so  as  to  be  the  full  width  of 
the  transepts,  and  the  galleries  increased  so  as  to 
give  an  addition  of  100  sittings.  The  whole  is  to 
be  newly  seated,  with  open  benches,  having  carved 
finials. 

A Presbyterian  Church  has  been  erected  lately, 
as  well  as  one  for  the  Methodist  body. 

The  Ulster  Railway  Company  are  about  to  erect 
a new  station,  at  a cost  of  13,000Z.  Mr.  James 
M'Cracken  is  the  contractor.  Generally  this  town  is 
rapidly  improving  in  size,  appearance,  and  accom- 
modation, the  stimulus  to  which  it  owes  to  the 
railway  system. 

Sir  Robert  Bateson,  hart,,  of  Castrues,  has ' 
granted  the  Cross  Roads  Presbyterian  congre- 
gation an  eligible  site  for  a manse,  with  a few 
acres  in  addition. 

The  Ulster  Banking  Company  are  erecting  a 
new  branch  bank  in  Strabane.  Mr.  Matthew 
McClelland  is  the  contractor. 

The  Earl  of  Lucan  has  granted  a site  for  a nun- 
nery in  Castlebar,  bub  refuses  to  give  one  for  a 
Presbyterian  church. 

Belfast. — Seldom  has  there  been  seen  greater 
activity  in  the  building  trade  than  at  pre- 
sent. New  houses  are  being  built  on  all  sides  of 
the  town  : what  was  green  fields  some  time  since 
is  rapidly  being  converted  into  streets  of  houses. 
Every  article  in  the  building  trade,  except  slates, 
is  now  moderate  in  price ; and  tenants  greatly 
prefer  new  clean  houses  to  old  ones  with  decaying 
timber  and  other  desagrhienis  which  need  not  be 
mentioned.  The  new  houses  are  therefore  tenanted 
as  soon  as  built,  and  frequently  taken  before  they 
are  ready  for  occupation,  thereby  giving  encou- 
ragement for  building.  The  tendency  to  crowd 
as  many  houses  as  possible  on  a given  portion  of 
ground  is,  perhaps,  stronger  in  Belfast  than  in 
any  other  town ; and,  unfortunately,  the  Town 
Council  is  powerless  to  prevent  it. 

The  Water  Commissioners  have  at  length 
undertaken  a work  which  should  have  many 
years  ago  occupied  their  attention,  viz.,  to  ascer- 
tain by  boring  the  possibility  of  obtaining  an 
additional  supply  of  water,  without  the  additional 
cost  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  or  the  purchase  of 
water  rights. 

The  Berry  Standard  says  that  the  new  Probate 
Office,  erected  in  Bishop-street  under  the  Board  of 
Works,  is  “really  a gross  outrage  upon  all  archi- 
tectural propriety ; attractiug  the  ridicule  of  ordi- 
nary spectators.” 

The  Harbour  Commissioners  of  Derry  have 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Bi-idge  Com- 
missioners to  carry  out  the  lino  of  quays  from  the 
end  of  Fish-lane  to  the  end  of  the  present  bridge. 
It  is  intended  to  build  a new  Roman  Catholic 
cathedral  at  Monaghan,  near  the  Dublin-road,  for 
the  diocese  of  Clogher.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  J. 
McCarthy,  The  style  is  Gothic,  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  is  to  consist  of  nave,  aisles,  transept, 
choir  with  apsidal  terminations,  an  eastern  chapel 
and  sacristy,  and  a chapter-house  on  the  north 
side.  There  are  to  he  a tower  and  spire  on  the 
west  flank  of  the  southern  transept,  rising  to  a 
height  of  210  feet.  The  entire  length  is  177  feet : 
nave  and  aisles  are  72  feet  wide : the  width  at 
transepts  is  110  feet. 

Mr.  John  Owden,  of  Seapark,  has  had  erected  at 
his  expense  a drinking-fountain,  at  the  head  of 
Castle-place,  Belfast, 

A new  Protestant  hall  and  Sabbath  School  Insti- 
tute has  been  publicly  opened  at  Waterford,  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Cashel.  The  building  is  situate 
exactly  opposite  the  new  Court-house,  and  over- 
looking the  People’s  Park.  The  cost  wm  about 
3,000Z.,  including  furnishing.  The  style  is  Italian, 


executed  iu  red  brick,  with  granite  dressings,  with 
two  towers  in  front,  through  which  the  ventilation 
of  the  building  is  eflected.  It  is  GO  feet  long, 
40  feet  wide,  and  30  feet  high,  with  two  wings  in 
which  are  committee-rooms.  The  architect  is 
Mr,  A.  Denny. 


BERLIN  STOVES. 

A COBEESPONDENT,  fresh  from  a residence  in 
Berlin,  writes,  “ I wish  you  would  do  one  piece  of 
good  more, — make  known  the  Berlin  stoves.  '.They 
are  made  at  Dresden,  different  from  ‘German 
stoves,’  commonly  so  called,  and  far  superior;  the 
former  being  fed  in  the  room,  and  having  ventila- 
tion, the  latter  fed  from  outside,  consequently 
producing  an  atmosphere  stuffy  and  unhealthy. 
These  stoves  are  an  immense  s-iving  in  fuel;  and 
then  one  does  not  get  one’s  face  burnt  while  one’s 
toes  and  back  are  freezing,  and  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  room  is  as  warm  as  that  nearest  the 
stove.  They  can  be  made  sightly,  and  take  up 
little  room  ; obviate  the  necessity  of  ugly  pro- 
tuberances at  the  tops  of  the  houses  in  the  shape 
of  chimney-pots  of  all  sizes  and  shapes;  and,  last 
not  least,  I feel  convinced  would  decrease  the  dis- 
ease of  consumption,  by  preventing  perpetual 
colds  and  coughs.  They  should  be  set  by  Ger- 
mans, or  they  will  not  answer,  but  there  are 
colonies  of  Germans  in  England.” 

Improvement  is  greatly  needed  in  our  mode  of 
heating;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  means  will  be 
taken  to  obtain  a complete  illustration  of  the 
stoves  of  various  countries  in  the  approaching 
international  exhibition,  so  that  the  subject  may 
be  advantageously  considered. 


USE  OF  COLOUR  ON  MEDIEVAL 
BUILDINGS. 

Commenting  on  Mr.  Tite’s  denial  that  colour 
was  used  on  buildings  of  any  distinction  which 
deserved  the  name  of  Gothic  architecture,  Mr. 
W.  H.  James  Weale  writes  thus  to  the  Times 
from  Bruges: — 

" I assume  it  to  be  a fact  generally  admitted  that,  in 
specimens  of  civil  and  domestic  architecture  of  the 
Pointed  style,  Belgium  is  unequalled  by  any  country  in 
the  world.  The  Hotels  do  Ville  of  Bruges,  Brussels, 
Louvain,  Ghent,  Audenarde,  and  Damme,  the  Halles  at 
Ypres,  &c.,  surpass  in  grandeur  and  elegance  all  other 
edifices  of  their  class.  Now,  in  all  these  colour  was  not 
only  introduced,  but  very  largely  employed,  both  exter- 
nally and  Internally. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Bruges  was  commenced  iu  1377, 
and  completed  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  the  account  rendered  by  the  treasurer  of  the  munici- 
pality for  the  year  ended  September  2nd,  1404,  a sum  of 
48L  is  entered  as  having  been  paid  to  Jacques  Averecht 
for  painting  and  gilding  the  corbels,  canopies,  and  backs 
of  the  niches  which  adorn  the  whole  of  the  fa5ade  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  The  colours  employed  were  ochre,  ver- 
milion, azote,  and  gold  and  silver  leaf.  In  14I9,  one  of 
the  five  turrets  which  crown  that  edifice  being  completed, 
Peter  de  Deckere,  an  artist  of  considerable  merit,  was  paid 
66f.  for  gilding  the  whole  of  the  spire,  and  for  painting 
on  each  of  its  eight  sides  shields  with  armorial  bearings. 
The  crown  and  the  knops  which  adorn  the  turret  were 
gilt  by  him,  and  the  weathercocks  enbtazonert  with  the 
Lion  of  Flanders.  In  1421  we  find  a payment  of  12ii/.  for 
similar  work  done  to  the  central  turret.  The  niches  of 
the  fa9ade  were  gradually  filled  with  statues : as  soon  as 
these  were  set  up  they  were  painted. 

In  short,  the  whole  of  the  exterior  of  the  H6tel  de 
Ville  was  painted  and  gilt,  with  the  exception  of  the 
small  portion  of  the  wall  unadorned  by  sculpture,  which 
served  as  a backgrouud ; and,  being  left  of  its  natural 
colour,  heightened  the  effect  of  the  decorated  portions. 

The  paintings  of  Van  Eyck,  Memliu,  Stuerbout,  &c., 
prove  the  employment  both  of  coloured  marbles  and 
metal,  not  only  in  ecclesiastical,  but  also  in  civil  and 
domestic  buddings  of  the  Pointed  style.  These  are  rarely 
met  with  now,  because  they  are  hidden  from  view  by 
paint  and  whitewash.” 


FIRE  INSURANCE. 

THE  ELECTEIC  TELEGEArH  IN  CASE  OP  PIHE. 

The  Fire  Insurance  Companiea  have  issued 
particulars  of  the  increased  scale  of  terras  they 
have  deemed  it  necessary  to  adopt  since  their 
losses  at  the  wharfs  at  Loudon-bridge.  In  many 
cases  the  new  charges  are  more  than  three  times 
as  high  as  those  hitherto  in  use;  the  rate  for  each 
of  the  docks,  for  instance,  having  been  raised  from 
38.  6d.  to  10s.,  for  waterside  warehouses  (specific 
insurances)  from  Ss.  to  10s.,  aud  for  general  float- 
ing policies  from  10s.  Gd.  to  35s.  per  cent.  These 
terms,  however,  are  subject  to  reductions  ranging 
from  30  to  50  per  cent,  in  the  event  of  certain 
requirements  being  complied  with  for  the  improve- 
ment of  risks.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  may  lead 
to  the  employment  of  better  modes  of  construc- 
tion. Probably  if  buildings  could  not  be  insured 
at  all,  we  should  not  persevere  in  erecting  build- 
ings expressly  constructed  to  burn.and  the  country 
as  a whole  would  be  greatly  the  richer. 

On  inquiry  made  a few  days  ago  at  the  fire- 
engine  station  in  the  City,  we  found,  although  the 
need  has  been  shown  to  be  so  evident,  that  there 


have  not  yet  been  any  arrangements  made,  in  the 
event  of  outbreak  of  fire,  to  rouse  the  firemen  by 
means  of  the  telegraph.  Iu  the  majority  of  cases 
(owing  in  part  to  the  ill  construction  of  buildings), 
the  damage  is  almost  complete  before  the  fire- 
engines  can  be  got  effectually  to  work  ; and 
scarcely  a day  passes  in  which  there  may  not  be 
seen  in  the  metropolis  premises  completely  gutted 
and  destroyed,  the  party-walls  seeming  to  be  the 
only  means  of  preventing  the  spread  of  the  fire  to 
a greater  extent. 

It  was  more  than  twenty  minutes  before  the 
news  of  the  recent  great  fire  reached  Wntling- 
street,  and  it  would  be  longer  before  some  of  the 
other  stations  would  be  reached  ; whereas,  by  a 
proper  method  of  telegraphic  communication,  tho 
information  of  the  breaking  out  of  this  fire  might 
have  been  spread  to  every  engine  station  in  the 
metropolis  in  two  or  three  minutes  j but,  then, 
when  the  engines  have  arrived,  it  may  be  that  the 
turncock  is  out  of  attendance,  or  the  main-pipes 
at  some  point  may  be  so  stopped,  that  the  engines 
are  for  some  time  useless  in  consequence  of  tho 
want  of  water. 

When  we  see  tho  daily  spread  of  the  electric 
telegraph,  and  its  application  to  fifty  novel  pur- 
poses of  far  less  importance  than  this,  it  seems 
Btr.ange  that  this  method  of  communication  has 
not  been  brought  into  full  use  by  the  police,  the 
fire  brigade,  and  the  different  parties  connected 
with  the  water  supply.  In  conuection  with  the 
last  of  these  it  should  not  only  apply  to  the 
turncocks,  hut  also  to  those  in  charge  of  the  great 
reservoirs  which  supply  the  several  districts. 

On  cousulting  the  parties  engaged  in  these  im- 
portant duties,  who,  by  years  of  attendance,  have 
become  accustomed  to  the  routine  of  them,  you 
might  be  told  that  such  new  arrangements  are 
impossible.  When,  however,  we  look  with  unpre- 
judiced eyes,  and  notice  how  science  has,  by  wise 
hut  at  the  same  time  matter-of-fact  plans,  been 
made  to  carry  out  things  far  more  difficult  than 
this  ; we  cannot  doubt  that,  without  any  very  great 
trouble,  this  could  be  usefully  effected.  Without 
taking  into  account  other  matters,  it  is  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  supply  of  the  electric  telegraph  to 
the  metropolitan  police  would  add  much  to  the 
efficiency  of  that  body. 

Not  long  since,  when  seeking  for  some  informa- 
tion at  the  West  India  Docks,  it  was  surprising  to 
see  the  ramifications  of  numerous  offices  which 
are  in  use.  There  are  inland  departments,  depart- 
ments of  revenue,  of  excise,  and  other  matters, 
which  we  do  not  recollect ; but,  being  directed  to 
the  right  place  to  obtain  what  was  wanted,  wo  were 
referred  to  another  office  of  this  great  establish- 
ment which  was  at  some  distance  away.  On 
reaching  this  a gentleman,  without  any  particular 
preface,  expressed  his  regret  that  he  could  not 
that  day  do  the  matter  required.  On  mentioning 
that  we  had  not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him 
before,  and  that  perhaps  he  was  not  informed 
of  the  business,  he  soon  showed  that  he  was 
as  clearly  acquainted  with  the  object  of  in- 
quiry as  those  in  tho  office  which  had  been  pre- 
viously visited.  The  telegraph  had  been  at  work ; 
and,  from  this  trifling  instance,  it  may  partly  be 
seen  bow  vast  must  be  its  value  in  places  of  such 
large  business,  where  transactions  which  are 
not  only  important  to  commerce,  but  also  to  the 
revenue  of  the  country,  are  carried  on.  The  ships 
lying  in  those  immense  basins  might,  at  very  little 
trouble  or  expense,  be  put  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  the  officers  of  the  ships,  owners,  and 
merchants  iu  the  City.  In  connection  with  the 
police  aud  the  fire  brigades,  this  system  could  bo 
readily  brought  into  use.  It  will  have,  however, 
to  be  managed  by  persons  who  will  look  at  tho 
matter  broadly. 

Great  as  has  been  the  good  rendered  by  the 
London  Fire  Brigade,  it  is,  notwithstanding,  in 
several  respects  in  an  unsatisfactory  conditiou. 
The  men,  the  engines,  &c.,  are  provided  by  tho 
insurance  companies  for  the  preservation  of  their 
own  insured  property.  We  cannht  say  that  when 
the  occasion  oflers  they  decline  to  be  useful  to 
others;  but  the  fact  is  that  nightly  a large  part 
of  the  people,  particularly  in  the  poorer  districts, 
have  no  claim  for  help  in  case  of  fire  except  on 
the  parish;  and  in  many  parishes  tho  arrange- 
ments for  this  purpose  are  as  unsuitable  as 
tho  ancient  watch-beadles  and  police  who  were 
in  use  before  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  day  would  he 
now.  In  some  instances  changes  have  been  made ; 
but,  generally,  it  is  a “sight”  to  see  a pariah 
engine  brought  out.  The  aged  paupers  drag  it 
along  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  miles  an  hour, 
amid  the  cheers  and  contemptuous  expressions 
of  the  '■  small  boys,”  and  tho  laughter  of  the 
lookers-on. 

Soon  steam  power  will  in  a great  measure, 
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find  perhaps  entirely,  supersede  hand  labour  in 
connection  with  the  working  of  the  fire- 
engines.  The  number  of  fires,  their  often 
alarming  extent,  and  vast  cost,  show  that  our 
means  are  at  present  inadequate  to  what  is  re- 
quired. It  was  the  opinion  of  the  late  Mr.  Braid- 
wood,  often  expressed,  that  a better  system  of 
general  arrangement  throughout  the  metropolis 
IS  required.  It  would  be  a great  annual  saving  to 
the  insurance  companies  to  expend  money  in  this 
w’ny;  and  it  would  be  worth  while  for  the  parish 
authorities  to  consider  if  it  might  not  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  place  the  whole  of  the  fire-engine 
force  under  a somewhat  similar  system  of  super- 
intendence as  that  of  the  metropolitan  police.  At 
present  we  can  scarcely  look  into  a newspaper 
without  reading  accounts  of  the  entire  burning  of 
premises ; by  the  time  the  engiues  arrive  at  the 
particular  point,  buildings  are  in  a hopeless  state  : 
hundreds  of  cases  might  be  given;  hut  so  very 
much  the  same  are  the  accounts,  that  the  follow- 
ing will  suffice.  On  the  15th  ult.,  a range  of  pre- 
mises known  as  the  Steam  Saw-mills,  situate  in 
Church-row,  Limehouse,  were  discovered  to  he  on 
tire,  between  four  and  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  : 
the  building  in  which  the  fire  commenced  was  up- 
wards of  100  feet  long  by  about  50  feet  wide; 
filled  with  machinery,  boiler,  steam-engines,  &c. 
An  immediate  alarm  having  been  given,  informa- 
tion of  tbe  disaster  was  despatched  to  the  various 
London  Fire  Brigade  stations.  By  the  time  they 
arrived,  the  firemen  found  that  the  entire  build- 
ing was  enveloped  in  one  body  of  flame;  and, 
shortly  after  the  engines  were  called  into  opera- 
tion, the  roof  fell  with  a tremendous  crash.  In 
this  instance  a good  supply  of  w’ater  seems  to 
have  been  had ; which,  together  with  the  great 
exertions  of  the  firemen,  checked  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  fire;  but  it  was  not  extinguished 
until  the  premises  were  destroyed,  and  the  ad- 
joining house  a good  deal  damaged. 

This  was  doubtless  an  inflammable  building ; 
but  a multitude  of  a similar  description  are  to 
be  found  in  the  metropolis;  and  London  fires 
often  show  the  same  results,  and  prove,  in  tbe 
first  instance,  the  need  of  buildings  of  a safer 
description.  We  will  not  remark  further  at  pre- 
sent on  this  part  of  the  subject,  but  urge  the 
necessity,  as  we  are  just  now  circumstanced,  of  the 
use  of  the  telegraph, — particularly  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  the  firemen ; the  general  introduction 
and  increase  of  the  force  of  the  engines;  and  some 
of  those  other  changes  to  which  we  have  referred. 


LIBEKAL  BPvICKMAKERS. 

INTELLIGENCE  EETROGEADING. 

A COEEESPONDENT  from  Manchester  writes, — 
In  a recent  number  of  tbe  Builder  you  published 
“a  pretty  case  of  dictation,”  wherein  the  journey- 
men masons  of  Manchester  were  shown  to  have  in- 
terfered most  arbitrarily  with  their  employer  in 
the  conduct  of  his  business ; but,  had  as  they  may 
have  been,  their  “dilatation”  is  far  exceeded  by 
the  master  Iriclcmakers  of  the  neighbourhood, 
who,  one  and  all,  utterly  refuse  to  supply'  bricks 
to  any  one  who  may  in  any  way  countenance  the 
use  of  “ machine-made  bricks.”  It  appears  that 
a company  has  been  formed  to  make  bricks  with 
machinery  at  a place  called  Strangeways,  in  the 
mmediate  neighbourhood  ofthe  new  Assize  Courts 
at  Manchester,  and  very  excellent  bricks  they  make. 
But  “ woe  ” to  those  who  attempt  to  use  them  : 
if  a poor  journeyman,  no  bricks  will  be  allowed  to 
be  sent  to  any  job  where  he  may  obtain  employ- 
ment ; if  a master,  his  supply  to  any  and  all  his 
jobs  is  stopped  immediately  ; and  even  an  archi- 
tect, who  proposed  to  introduce  the  new  bricks 
in  a mansion  he  was  ahont  to  build  for  a gentle- 
man, was  told  he  had  better  think  twice  before  be 
did  so,  for  the  consequence  would  be  that  all  his 
other  jobs  would  be  brought  to  a stand-still,  for 
no  bricks  would  be  allowed  to  he  sent  to  any 
place  where  he  was  engaged. 

Thus  far  our  correspondent,  whose  statement 
seemed  to  us  scarcely  credible.  We  have,  how- 
ever, received  copies  of  printed  correspondence  on 
the  subject,  which  fully  coulirm  it,  with  this  addi- 
tion however,  that  the  master  brickmakers  say  they 
are  forced  to  the  course  they  have  taken  by  their 
workmen.  One  who  signs  himself  “ A Master 
Brickmaker  who  glories  in  Free  Trade,”  thus 
writes, — 

“ Tl;e  real  facts  arc,  that  tlie  operative  brickmakers  are 
the  chief  movers  of  the  opposition  to  tbe  use  of  macliinc- 
inadc  bricks.  T hey  v.-ait  upon  us  and  say,  ‘ If  you  supply 
hand-made  bricks  to  jobs  where  machine  brick.s  are  used, 
you  must  abide  the  consequences.’  Knowing  these  men, 
we  prefer  doing  as  theywish  rather  than  accept  the  alter- 
native, which  would,  at  the  present  time  especially,  be 
mo.st  destructive  to  our  interests.  The  operative.^  arc  n 
numerous  body  of  meu,  closely  combined  together,  pos- 
sessing both  a determined  will  and  funds  to  carry  out 
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their  implied  threat.  I can  say  with  truth  that  not  one  of 
us  would  willingly  consent  to  a collision  with  them  until 
all  other  means  had  failed.” 

This  is  certainly  a pretty  state  of  things;  and,  if 
permitted  and  carried  out  fully,  would  return  us 
to  barbarism;  taking  away  every  aid  afforded  by 
science  and  invention,  and  leaving  us  naked 
savages  to  till  tbe  earth  with  the  bough  of  a tree. 


STRAINS  FROM  THE  EDINBURGH 
SHORE. 

Ode  recent  observations  on  Edinburgh,  the 
beautiful  and  dirty,  continue  to  have  attention,  and 
will,  it  may  be  hoped,  aid  in  inducing  a healthful 
public  opinion  on  the  subject,  before  which  evils 
would  disappear.  The  North.  Briton  is  working 
on  the  same  tack,  and  has  printed,  amongst  other 
things,  with  the  right  end  in  view,  a poem, 
headed, — 

” THE  DEMON  OF  THE  COMMON  SHORE. 

By  tiik  late  Allan  Edc.ar  Poe. 

{Through  a certain  meiUuv-.)" 

It  commences  thus : — 

” Once,  upon  a midnight  dreary,  I gave  myself  a queiy— 
A query  I had  often  given  unto  myself  before ; 

Whether  Edinburgh  city,  which  some  consider  ‘pretty,’ 
And  some  e.xalt  as  witty,  and  such  flatteries  by  the 
score — 

Whether  this  unclean  capital,  unclean  from  days  of  yore. 
Will  he  so  for  evermore  ? 

The  night  I well  remember : it  was  not  in  November, 
Nor  was  it  in  December,  when  nights  arc  wild  and  hoar : 
’Twasthc  middle  of  July,  when  thermometers  arc  high. 
And  the  heat  oppressive-lie  renders  garments  quite  a 
bore— 

Renders  everything  save  bitter  beer  and  iced  champagne 
a bore — 

Men  drink  and  nothing  more. 

I was  sitting  at  my  winder,  hot  as  a new-fallen  cinder^ 
And  I threw  the  winder  up : I perspired  at  every  pore 
When  on  the  draughty  swell  there  floated  in  n smell. 

Ah  ! I know  the  odour  well,  I had  met  it  oft  before ; 
But  its  power  this  night  exceeded  any  night  before  ; 

It  grew  stronger  more  and  more. 
Said  I,  ‘Leith,  you  dirty  water.  1 knowwcll  wliatyou'rc 
arter. 

You’re  about  your  deadly  slaughter,  your  little  game  of 
yore: 

You’re  breeding  up  young  Cholcrer,  and  Typhus  who 
will  foller  her. 

Two  demons  that  beat  hollercr  swords  and  daggers 
steeped  in  gore, 

Beat  the  carnage  of  all  battle-fields  that  e’er  were  dyed 
with  gore. 

By  many  thousands  more.” 

A demon  appears  to  him — a demon 

” Born  of  the  slimy  ferment  of  some  foul  and  feetid 
shore. 

Breeding  death  for  evermore,” 
and  diBConrses  to  him  on  the  subject  till  be  falls 
numbed  and  deadened  on  the  floor,  and  the  end 
arrives : — 

‘‘  When  I woke  the  morn  was  brighlne.ss  : I felt  a nasty 
tightness 

Across  my  chest  and  larj-nx,  and  a cough  that  plagued 
me  sore. 

Quoth  my  landlady,  ‘ It’s  flvver  corned  from  that 
st'uking  river ; 

I wonder  if  1 ivver  tidd  you  that,  two  years  before. 

One  of  ray  lodgers  died  of  it.’  I got  my  fever  o’er, 
And  left  her  evermore.” 


THE  NEW  LAW  COURTS  AND  THE 
BUILDING  ACT. 

In  the  Bill  before  Parliament  for  acquiring  a 
site  for  the  new  Law  Courts,  there  is  a clause 
exempting  all  buildings  to  be  erected  under  the 
Act  from  the  operation  of  the  first  part  of  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act. 

The  policy  of  this  is  questionable.  Surely  tbe 
protection  against  fire  is  as  important  in  such 
buildings  and  the  ranges  of  chambers,  which,  it 
is  understood,  are  to  be  built  surrounding  them,  as 
in  ordinary  dwelling-houses. 

One  can  understand  the  reason  of  exempting 
railway  stations,  and  similar  constructions  for 
peculiar  purposes,  from  the  restrictions  of  the 
Act;  although  it  might  be  prudent  to  give  the 
district-surveyor  some  limited  right  of  supervision 
even  in  such  cases;  hut  that  the  Law  Courts  and 
adjacent  buildings  and  chambers,  with  their  flues, 
roofs,  and  other  parts,  should  be  exempted,  docs 
not  appear  either  necessary  or  desirable. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

A SPECIAL  general  meeting  of  the  members  has 
been  summoned  for  Monday  evening  next,  “To 
reconsider  the  subject  of  the  Thames  embankment 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  a proper  recognition 
of  the  artistic  element  in  the  scheme  by  tbe 
public  and  by  the  Government ; ” and  “ To  make 
such  regulations  concerning  the  certificate  of 
membership  about  to  be  issued  as  may  seem 
expedient,”  pursuant  to  a requisition  signed  by 
Messrs.  Edmeston,  Seddon,  Aebpitel,  J.  W.  Pap- 
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worth,  C.  Barry,  Kerr,  Salvin,  jun.,  and  Gray, 
Fellows.  Further, — “ To  consider  whether  it  be 
desirable  to  take  notice  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  design  for  the  Exhibition  building  of  1863 
has  been  obtained,”  pursuant  to  a requisition 
signed  by  Messrs.  Burges,  Kerr,  Hayward, 
St.  Aubyn,  Truefitt,  Seddon,  Bury,  and  Stride, 
Fellows. 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

At  the  usual  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  AVorks  last  week, 

Mr.  Alderman  Lawrence,  pursuant  to  notice, 
moved  that  the  superintending  architect  be  di- 
rected to  make  out  plans  and  an  estimate  of  the 
probablecost  of  widening  GreatTurnstilc,  Holborn, 
to  make  it  suitable  for  carriage  traffic. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

The  District  Surveyor  of  Hammersmith. 

A report  was  read  from  the  Building  Act  and 
General  Purposes  Committee  on  letters  received 
from  Mr.  G.  E.  Gordon,  relative  to  tbe  mode  in 
which  the  business  of  tbe  district  surveyor  of 
Hammersmith  was  conducted.  The  committee 
stated  that  it  had  been  proved  before  them  that 
Mr.  Garland,  the  district  surveyor,  had  been  acting 
by  deputy,  without  the  leave  of  the  Board,  and 
that  his  deputy  also  acted  on  his  own  private 
account. 

Mr  L.  Taylor  moved  that  Mr.  Garland  should, 
under  these  circumstances,  be  suspended  for  three 
months. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  and,  after  a short 
discussion,  carried  with  only  one  dissentient  voice. 

The  district  surveyor  for  Fulham  was  appointed 
to  perform  tbe  duties  of  the  office  tern. 


THE  HORTICULTURAL  GARDENS,  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

The  Conservatory,  of  glass  and  iron,  which 
has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Kelk,  from  the  designs  of 
Capt.  Fowke,  for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  gardens,  is 
263  feet  long  and  95  feet  9 inches  wide,  exclusive 
of  a projection  of  7 feet  6 inches  on  the  north 
side  of  it.  The  extreme  height  of  it  is  75  feet 
6 inches.  The  height  from  the  floor  to  the  top  of 
tbe  iron  columns  is  39  feet ; from  the  floor  to  the 
gallery  22  feet  6 inches.  The  span  of  the  arched 
roof  is  45  feet.  The  columns  are  15  feet  apart. 
The  amount  of  the  contract  for  the  Conservatory 
was  about  1-1,500?.,  and  the  whole  cost  (adding 
1,000?.  for  the  engine-house  and  200?.  for  the 
chimney)  , may  be  called  16,000?. 

The  accompanying  view  of  the  interior  shows 
more  particularly  the  north  side  of  the  building, 
where  there  is  au  arcade,  with  flights  of  stairs  lead- 
ing to  the  gallery  and  to  the  top  of  the  upper 
arcades  in  the  garden,  on  either  aide  of  the  con- 
servatory. The  view  hero  is  charming.  The 
arcade  in  the  conservatory, — an  effective  feature, 
very  cleverly  treated, — is  formed  with  term  cotta 
columns,  8 feet  6 inches  high,  including  cap  and 
base,  and  ornamented  brick  arches.  The  terra 
cotta  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Blanchard  ; the  orna- 
mental work  executed  in  it  was  designed  and 
modelled  by  Mr.  Godfrey  Sykes.* 

The  floor  of  the  conservatory  is  unformed,  but 
will  probably  he  laid  with  ornamental  tiles. 

The  foundations  for  the  memorial  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  which  will  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  lake,  immediately  in  front 
of  the  centre  of  the  conservatory,  have  been 
put  in.  The  statue  of  the  Queen,  to  surmount 
the  memorial,  is  ready  for  reproduction  in  metal, 
and  the  other  figures  are  being  rapidly  proceeded 
with. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  these  gardens 
will  be  the  centre  of  a remarkable  neighbourhood. 

Speaking  of  the  approaching  Exhibition  of  1862, 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  Consort  said,  at  the  Horticul- 
tural Society’s  inaugural — “This  giirdeii  will 
then  open  an  additional  source  of  enjoyment  to 
the  thousands  who  may  he  expected  to  crowd  the 
new  Crystal  Palace  of  Industry.  Nay,  wo  may 
hope  that  it  will,  at  no  distant  day,  form  the 
inner  court  of  a vast  quadrangle  of  public  build- 
ings, rendered  easily  accessible  by  the  broad  roads 
which  will  surround  them,  — buildings  where 
science  and  art  may  find  space  for  development, 
with  that  air  and  light  which  are  elsewhere  well- 
nigh  banished  from  this  overgrown  metropolis.” 

We  may  look  to  see  arise  here  a new  University, 
to  connect,  for  all  time,  tbe  name  of  the  Prince 
Consort  with  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
in  this  country. 

* As  a datum  it  may  be  mentioned  tliat  the  cost  of  the 
terra  cotta  cokiniiis  in  the  lower  arcade  in  the  gardens, 
including  cap  and  base,  is  about  3?.  each.  These  column's 
are  formed  in  three  heights,  and  are  vatiecl  in  design  by 
recombining  a certain  number  of  pieces. 


INTERIOR  OF  THE  CONSERVATORY  ; HORTICULTURAL  GARDENS,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. Captain  Fowkk,  Architect. 
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ARTISTS  AND  KENSINGTON  GARDENS. 
The  following  is  a copy  of  the  artists’  memorial 
presented  to  the  Prime  Minister,  in  reference  to 
the  horse  ride  in  Kensington  Gardens  : — 


The  undersieued  artists  desire  to  express  their  re^et  at 
the  renewed  introduction  of  ft  horse  ride  into  Kensington 
Gardens.  It  is  now  proved  beyond  a question  that  no 
turf  ride  can  ever  exist  within  the  precincts  of  the  gardens, 
the  grassy  avenues  and  hcftuliful  green  sward  being  rapidly 
converted  by  the  horses  into  a muddy  track,  or  hard  dusty 
road,  as  the  season  may  bo.  Ihue  one  of  the  chief  and 
most  admired  beauties  of  these  beautiful  gardens  is 
seriously  impaired. 

If  additional  accomroodation  is  required  for  equestrians, 
let  it  be  provided  for  them  in  another  locality  j but  lefthe 
gardens  be  preserved,  as  by  the  gracious  permission  of  the 
Crown  they  have  hitherto  been,  as  gardens  for  the  use  of 
pedestrians  only,  but  open  to  all  who  come  on  foot  upon 
equal  terms, 

SiGVEii 


W.  Mulready,  R.A. 

Thos.  Creswick,  K.A. 

C.  \V,  Cope,  R.A. 

W.  Withcrington,  R.A. 

H.  W.  Pickersgill,  R.A. 

P.  McDowell,  R.A. 

W.  Caldcr  Marshall,  R.A. 
Richard  Redgrave,  R.A. 

E.  Westmacolt,  R.A. 

W.  P.  Frith,  R.A. 

A.  Elmore,  R.A, 

J.  M.  Ward,  R.A. 
Augustus  Egg,  R.A, 

G.  Richmond,  A. K.A. 
Young  Mitchell 

G.  Jones,  R.A. 

C.  Landseer,  R.A. 

John  Phillip,  R.A. 

T.  Webster,  R.A. 

Sydney  Smirke,  R.A. 

J.  H.  Foley,  R.A. 

F.  Goodall,  A. R.A. 

J.  C.  Horsley,  A.R.A. 

H.  O’Neil,  A.R.A. 

T.  Fived,  A.R.A, 

R.  Ansdell,  A.R.A. 


E.W.  Cooke.  A.R.A. 

A.  Cooper,  R.A. 

Enron  Maroehetti,  A.R.A. 
T.  0.  Barlow. 

J.  E.  Thomas. 

S.  Westmaeott, 

J. 'Radford. 

J.  IV.  Oakes. 

T.  Brooks. 

T.  Dillon. 

E.  B.  O’Neil. 

C.  G.  Lewis. 

W.  Ilelmsley. 

J.  Bell. 

W.  Holman  Ilunt. 

E.  B.  Stephens. 

R.  Hannah. 

C.  ’V'Hcher. 

T.  Landseer. 

W.  Dutlield. 

A.  Kankley. 

G.  Smith. 

W.  8.  Bates. 

H.  S.'VVelis. 

F.  B.  Barwell. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Colchester. — The  church  of  St.  Mary-at-the 
Walls  has  been  renovated  and  decorated.  The 
interior  has  been  coloured  and  painted  through- 
out; the  outside  of  the  pews  being  grained  and 
varnished,  and  numbered  with  figures  in  gold. 
The  walls  have  been  cleaned,  painted,  and  blocked 
out,  so  as  to  resemble  stone.  In  addition  to  the 
oriel  window,  most  of  the  other  windows  have 
been  more  or  less  enriched  by  memorials  and  other 
designs  in  stained  glass.  The  farther  east  window 
in  the  south  aisle  has  been  adorned  by  a medal- 
lion, containing  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  pre- 
sent Mayor  of  Colchester,  with  inscription  in 
old  English  characters.  This  window,  which  is 
the  work  of  Messrs.  O’Connor,  of  London,  is  not 
yet  complete ; it  being  intended  to  have  it  finished 
in  the  same  style  as  the  “ Rebow  window,”  im- 
mediately opposite,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Warrington,  and  is  being  executed  at  the 
expense  of  J.  Gurdon-Rebow,  esq..  High  Steward 
of  the  borough.  The  windows  immediately  ad- 
joining the  above  contain  medallions  having 
figures  of  angels  bearing  shields,  with  mottoes 
staiued,  and  surrounded  with  borders  represent- 
ing the  lily  of  the  valley,  flower  aud  leaf.  They 
are  the  work  of  Messrs.  Jewell  & Sons,  of  White- 
friars.  The  next  window  in  the  south  aisle  con- 
tains the  arms  and  crest  of  the  late  Captain  Rooke. 
The  window,  it  is  understood,  was  executed  for 
Captain  Rooke  by  Warrington,  at  a cost  of  about 
40L ; and  was  presented  to  the  churchwardens 
some  time  previous  to  Captain  Rooke’s  death;  hut 
it  was  thought  advisable  not  to  phace  it  in  the 
church  until  the  present  restorations  and  im- 
provements, which  were  at  that  time  in  contem- 
plation, had  been  carried  out.  The  window  in 
the  north  aisle,  immediately  opposite  to  the  above, 
displays  the  arms  of  the  late  Bishop  Compton : 
for  a century  and  a half  it  formed  the  central 
ornament  of  the  east  window,  but  was  removed  to 
make  room  for  the  present  window  by  Warring- 
ton. It  is  surmounted  by  a cross  in  ruby  and 
orange,  which  was  formerly  in  the  east  window  of 
Holy  Trinity  Church.  The  four  other  side  win- 
dows are  at  present  plain,  but  have  been  frosted 
over.  The  west  window  has  been  improved  by 
placing  in  the  tracery  over  the  organ  some  staiued 
glass  by  Messrs.  Jewell  & Sons.  All  the  windows 
which  are  finished  (except  the  east)  have,  where 
requisite,  been  filled  up  with  ground  glass,  and 
are  edged  externally  with  stained  glass  of  an 
amethyst  colour,  with  an  inner  margin  of  alternate 
ruby  and  green.  The  three  oval  windows  at  the 
east  end  have  been  filled  in  with  emblems  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  which  were  formerly  in  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  this  town.  The  paint  has 
been  carefully  removed  from  the  pulpit,  which  has 
exposed  some  iuluid  work.  The  pillars  have  been 
grained  marble,  and  the  bases  like  red  granite. 
The  iron  railings  round  the  Rebow  monument 
have  been  painted  blue  and  gilt,  and  numerous 


other  improvements  and  embellishments  of  a 
minor  character  have  been  made. 

Sarfford. — The  following  tenders  have  been 
received  for  restoring  the  exterior  and  interior 
of  the  church  here,  with  increased  accommoda- 


tion : — 

Allpress,  Broughton ^814  0 0 

Saint,  St.  Ives 764  0 0 

Markham,  Godmanchester "43  4 0 

Richardson,  Huntingdon "21  3 0 

Wrighten,  Godmanchester 710  19  0 

Machin,  Peterborough 671  6 0 


Mr.  R.  Hutchinson,  of  Huntingdon,  is  the  archi- 
tect employed. 

Worcester. — After  a delay  of  two  or  three 
months  the  works  at  the  cathedral,  according  to 
thQ  locixX  Herald,  are  again  put  in  motion;  the 
tender  of  Messrs.  Bennett,  of  Birmingham,  the 
contractors  who  have  executed  the  restoration  of 
the  eastern  end  and  south  transept,  having  been 
accepted.  The  new  works  will  embrace  the  north 
transepts  and  intermediate  aisles,  also  the  vestries, 
&c.,  on  the  south  side.  Messrs.  Bennett’s  tenders, 
it  is  said,  were  much  higher  than  others  sent  in  ; 
but  they  were  selected  in  consequence  of  their 
greater  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  work,  and 
also  for  the  workmanship  in  their  late  contract  on 
the  same  edifice. 

Hanbury  {Worcestershire). — Hanbury  Church 
has  just  undergone  an  alteration.  The  cost  of  the 
work  will  be  defrayed  by  the  patron,  Mr.  Vernon, 
of  Hanbury  Hall,  and  the  rector,  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  H,  Douglas.  Mr.  Street,  of  London, 
was  the  architect ; Mr.  Yates,  of  SbifFnall, 
the  builder;  and  Mr.  Earp,  the  carver.  The 
chancel  has  been  completely  rebuilt,  and  a 
cbapel  erected  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle, 
to  be  called  the  Vernon  Chapel,  into  which  the 
family  monuments  that  formerly  filled  up  the  old 
chancel  are  removed;  while,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  chancel,  a new  chamber  has  been  erected,  as  a 
continuation  of  the  north  aisle,  for  the  reception 
of  the  organ;  and  beyond  it,  eastward,  is  a new 
sacristry.  The  chancel  east  window,  a triple 
lancet,  is  to  be  filled  with  stained  glass,  and  there 
will  be  a small  memorial  window  in  the  south  wall 
of  the  chancel.  An  alabaster  reredos  is  in  course 
of  preparation.  A piscina  and  sedilia,  with  trefoil 
heads  and  polished  marble  shafts,  are  inserted  in 
the  south  wall,  and  a credence  table  in  the  north, 
all  ornamented.  The  ceiling  is  of  oak,  panelled,  in 
the  coved  shape,  and  that  portion  which  is  over  the 
sanctuary  will  be  painted.  Maw’s  tiles,  with  squares 
of  white  marble  and  magnesian  limestone,  incised 
with  the  Jleur-de-lis  aud  other  patterns,  form  the 
flooring  of  the  chancel,  which  is  also  to  be  fitted 
up  with  oak  stalls  and  subsellm,  and  dwarf  screens 
dividing  it  from  the  nave,  chapel,  and  organ 
chamber.  From  the  chancel  the  new  Vernon 
chapel  is  divided  by  two  pointed  arches.  This 
cbapel  is  built  over  the  family  vault.  The  chapel 
is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  two  pointed 
arches,  enriched  with  the  dog-tooth  ornament, 
and  supported  on  circular  piers,  whose  capitals  pre- 
sent carved  foliage.  Mr.  Street’s  design  through- 
out, it  should  be  remarked,  is  in  the  Early 
English  style,  very  freely  treated.  The  introduc- 
tion of  marble  for  shafts,  or  portions  of  shafts, 
is  a prominent  feature  in  the  new  work  of  this 
church. 

Manninyford  Ahbotis  (Wiltshire). — The  chancel 
of  the  church  here  is  being  rebuilt,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Mr.  S.  B.  Gabriel,  of  Bristol,  architect, 
with  new  roofs  of  stained  deal,  oak  stalls  and 
table,  new  triplet  east  window,  priest’s  door,  and 
side  windows  of  Bath  freestone,  and  paved  with 
Minton’s  encaustic  tiles.  An  interesting  piscina 
(called  Norman),  with  shaft,  and  triangular  hood- 
mould  over,  has  been  discovered,  and  replaced  in 
south  wall.  The  designs  include  the  rebuilding 
of  the  nave,  which  will  be  carried  out  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  chancel. 

Beechingstoke  (JViltshire). — The  church  here, 
which  has  been  under  repair  for  some  months,  was 
reopened,  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  on  the  27th 
ult.  The  restoration  comprises,  interiorly,  new 
roofs  of  red  deal,  stained  aud  varnished;  open 
benches  of  pitch  pine ; new  pulpit,  and  font  of 
Caen  stone ; with  Devonshire  marble  shafts,  oak 
table,  and  stalls  in  chancel.  The  aisles  and  chancel 
are  paved  with  black  and  red  tiles,  in  patterns. 
Exteriorly,  new  doors  and  geometric  tracery  are 
introduced  in  the  heads  of  the  windows,  with  a 
double  bell-turret  on  the  west  gable ; the  whole 
of  Combe  Down  freestone.  The  original  designs 
for  restoration  included  the  chancel;  but  the 
fuuds  would  not  allow  of  it  for  the  present.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr,  S.  B.  Gabriel,  of  Bristol,  archi- 
tect. 

Wellington. — The  new  Iiidepeiideiit  chapel  here 
has  been  opened.  It  was  erected  from  designs  by 


Mr.  Samuel  Pollard,  of  Taunton,  architect,  and 
under  his  superintendence.  It  is  in  the  Pointed 
style  of  architecture.  The  outside  parts  are  of 
flint,  and  the  dressings  of  Bath  stone  : it  has  five 
buttresses  on  each  side  and  two  in  front : the  apex 
of  the  gable  terminates  with  caps  and  finial.  The 
interior  of  the  cbapel  will  accommodate  54-0 
people,  400  in  the  open  benches  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  140  in  the  organ  aud  school  gallery.  The 
entrance  is  by  doublc-nrcbcd  doorways,  opening 
into  the  vestibule,  which  measures  22  feet  by 
10  feet,  with  two  separate  entrances  issuing  from 
it  into  the  chapel  and  two  with  staircases  into  tho 
gallery.  The  size  of  the  chapel  inside  is  68  feet 
by  37i  feet,  exclusive  of  the  apse  behind  the 
pulpit.  The  central  height  is  40  feet,  the  side 
being  20  feet.  The  building  is  lighted  with  three 
mulliou  arch-headed  traceried  windows  on  each 
side,  a treble  front  window,  an  oriel  window  over 
the  pulpit,  and  three  ornamental  windows  in  tho 
apse ; and  at  night  by  three  star  gaslights,  placed 
at  intervals  on  either  side  of  the  building. 
Attached  to  the  chapel  are  a school-room,  prayer- 
room,  minister’s  vestry,  aud  several  chiss-rooms. 
The  whole  of  the  buildings  are  heated  with  hot- 
water  pipes,  and  ventilation  has  been  attended  to. 
The  seats  of  the  cbapel  are  without  doors,  and 
made  of  st.ained  oak.  The  backs  recline  at  an 
angle  of  15  or  20  degrees.  The  cost  has  been 
1,056^.,  of  which  1,400L  have  been  received  in 
cash,  400?,  promised,  and  the  remaining  100?.  tho 
trustees  have  resolved  to  pay  off  themselves. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

St.  Fhilip's,  Keiisington. — A stained  glass  win- 
dow is  being  executed  by  the  firm  of  Heaton  & 
Butler,  of  Hampstead-road,  for  St.Philip’sChurch, 
Earl’s-eoiirt,  Kensington.  The  principal  subject 
in  the  window,  which  was  chosen  in  a competition 
with  others,  is  the  “Adoration  of  the  Magi,” 
above  which  are  tho  “ Crucifixion,”  and  the 
“Ascension.”  In  the  outside  lights  are  intro- 
duced the  “Baptism,”  the  “Dispute  in  the  Tem- 
ple,” the  “ Marriage  at  Cana,”  and  the  “ Lust 
Supper.”  Between  these  aro  the  half-length 
figures  of  the  twelve  Apostles.  In  the  tracery 
lights  are  emblems  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  &e.  An 
engraving  of  this  window,  by  Mr.  Thos.  Bolton, 
from  a photograph  on  wood,  appeared  in  the  Illus- 
trated News  of  the  World  of  8th  June  last. 

Pebmarch  Church,  Halstead. — A new  Decorated 
three-light  east  window  is  being  inserted  in  the 
pariah  church  of  Pebmarch,  near  Halstead.  Mr. 
H.  W.  Hayward,  of  Colchester,  is  the  architect, 
aud  the  mason  Mr.  Keogh,  of  Sudbury. 

St.  MichaeVa,  Aberystwith. — A stained-glass 
memorial  window  has  just  been  completed  by 
Messrs.  Heaton  and  Butler,  of  London,  for  the 
east  end  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Aberystwith,  In 
memory  of  Miss  Martha  Pritchard,  The  “Last 
Supper”  is  introduced  in  the  four  lower  compart- 
ments. Above,  the  subjects  are,  the  “ Agony,” 
“Crucifixion,”  “Christ  appearing  to  Mary,”  and 
the  “ Ascension.”  In  the  tracery  arc  angels  hold- 
ing scrolls. 

Leeds  Parish  Church. — A stained-glass  window, 
the  workmanship  of  Messrs.  M.  & A,  O’Connor,  of 
London,  has  been  placed  in  tho  ante-chapel  of  the 
Leeds  parish  church,  in  memory  of  Henry  Hall,  of 
Bank  Lodge,  J.P.,  of  Grace  his  wife,  and  of 
Robert,  M.P.,  their  only  son,  whose  statue  was 
presented  to  the  Town  Council  in  the  Victoria 
Hall.  The  centre  light  contains  tlie  figure  of  our 
Lord,  surrounded  by  His  disciples,  healing  the 
blind  man ; — in  the  side  lights,  Nicodemus,  coming 
to  our  Lord  at  night,  and  our  Lord  with  the 
Woman  of  Samaria.  The  canopies  are  composed 
of  floriated  foliage  of  the  passion-flower  and  the 
drooping  lily.  In  tho  two  quatrefoils  of  the 
tracery  are  groups  of  the  two  angels  seated  at  the 
tomb,  and  the  three  Marys  approaching  it. 

Miscellaneous.  — Some  stained-glass  windows 
have  just  been  completed  by  Mr.  James  Ballan- 
tine,  at  Edinburgh.  These  are  two  twin  lancet- 
windows  for  the  chancel  of  Tremeirchiou  Church, 
North  Wales,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mrs,  W.  H. 
Owen,  wife  of  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  and  sister  of 
the  celebrated  poetess  Felicia  Hemans,  many  of 
whose  lyrics  she  set  to  music.  Mrs.  Owen  was 
eminent  for  her  philanthropy.  Hence  she  is  re- 
presented in  the  four  compartments  of  the  win- 
dows, as — 1,  Feeding  the  Hungry;  2,  Clothing 
the  Naked;  3,  Giving  Drink  to  the  Thirsty;  aud, 
4,  Visiting  the  Sick;  and  in  the  base  are  antique 
harps  overhung  with  weeping  willows.  The  paucls 
are  surrounded  with  borderings,  and  the  subjects 

surmounted  with  architectural  enrichments. 

Another  window  is  for  St.  John’s  Chapel,  Wear- 
dale,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Emerson, 
of  West  Hotts.  In  tho  centre  is  a representation 
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of  our  Saviour’s  Agouy  m the  Garden.  The  bor- 
der is  divided  into  panels,  with  alternate  ruby  and 
blue  grounds,  on  which  the  cross  and  the  emblems 
and  monograms  of  our  Lord,  together  with  repre- 
sentations of  the  lily,  with  texts  appropriate  to  the 
subject,  are  introduced.  In  the  base  is  the  Emer- 
son shield. 


SCHOOL-BUILDIKG  NEWS. 

Burstow.  — A new  District  School  has  been 
opened  at  Burstow,  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 


The  schools  were  built  by  Messrs.  King  & Leigh, 
of  Burstow.  They  contain  accommodation  for 
between  80  and  90  children,  with  a school-master’s 
residence  and  play-ground  for  the  children.  The 
architecture  is  Gothic.  It  is  situate  on  the  road 
to  Smallfield,  nearly  opposite  Rede  Hall,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  parish. 

J)raycot‘le-Moors. — On  the  2l8t  ult.  the  new 
National  School  erected  in  the  village  of  Draycot 
was  publicly  opened.  The  plans  were  prepared  by 
Mr.  H.  Ward,  of  Hanley,  architect,  and  submitted 
to  the  Privy  Council.  Their  lordships  made  the 
grant  of  271Z.  for  the  erection  of  the  present 
school  buildings;  with  a class-room,  separate  lava- 
tories, and  play-grounds,  and  a teacher’s  residence ; 
occupying  in  all  half  an  acre  of  the  glebe.  Accom- 
modation is  provided  for  85  scholars,  and  the  new 
building  is  situate  opposite  the  old  school-house, 
which  has  been  converted  into  a cottage  residence. 
The  builders  were  Messrs,  Collis  & Hudson,  of 
Longton,  and  their  contract  was  for  630/. 

Edgbaston  {Birmingham). — The  new  schools  in 
connection  with  the  Prancis-street  Congregational 
Chapel,  Edgbaston,  have  been  opened.  The  build- 
ings are  Early  Decorated,  and  chieilyof  red  brick. 
The  principal  entrance  is  by  an  elongated  porch 
or  corridor,  which  also  gives  access  to  the  infants’ 
school  and  one  of  the  class-rooms,  the  class-rooms 
being  planned  so  as  to  be  used  by  the  children  of 
either  sex  without  the  necessity  of  intermingling 
with  the  other.  The  principal  school-room  has 
been  arranged  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
school  and  lecture-room,  and  will  seat  300  persons. 
The  buildings  comprise  a school-room,  48  feet  in 
length  by  34  feet  in  width;  an  infants’ school, 
20  feet  by  16  feet ; and  two  class-rooms,  14  feet 
by  14  feet.  The  school-room  will  accommodate 
250  children  in  classes;  the  infants’  school,  seventy; 
and  a class-room,  twenty  each ; making  a total 
accommodation  of  360.  The  work  was  executed 
by  Mr.  W.  Bennett,  of  the  Lozels,  under  contract 
for  750/.  The  design  was  furnished  by  Mr. 
Yeoville  Thomason,  of  Birmingham,  architect. 

NexL'castle-tipon-Tgne. — The  St.  Mary’s  Schools 
for  boys  have  been  formally  opened.  The  school 
and  school-master’s  house  together  form  a plain 
building,  partaking  of  the  Gothic  style  of  Architec- 
ture, but  so  far  modified  as  to  harmonise  with  the 
church  and  alms-houses  adjoining;  and  have  been 
erected  from  drawings  prepared  by^  Mr.  Robert 
Wallace,  property  surveyor  to  the  corporation,  and 
his  assistant,  Mr.  William  Pearson.  The  accom- 
modation is  intended  for  250  boys;  the  principal 
school-room  being  56  feet  by  30  feet,  with  a large 
mid  a small  class-room.  The  large  class-room  is 
28  feet  by  20  feet,  and  the  small  class-room  16  feet 
by  10  feet;  the  height  of  the  rooms  33  feet;  the 
clear  height  of  inside  walls  14  feet.  At  the  western 
entrance  is  a porch,  surmounted  by  a bell-tower 
and  spire  50  feet  high.  All  the  main  timbers  of 
the  roof  are  exposed  to  view,  and  are  wrought  and 
stained.  The  principal  rafters  are  formed  so  as 
to  form  Gothic  arches,  and  spring  from  stone  cor- 
bels built  into  the  walls,  11  feet  from  the  floor  line. 
The  whole  of  the  joiner’s  work  is  stained  and  var- 
nished. The  school  and  class-rooms  are  warmed 
with  open  heated  air  fire-places;  and  ventilation 
has  been  seen  to  throughout  the  building.  The 
inside  walla  are  covered  with  a warm  tint  in 
imitation  of  stone;  and  the  roof,  between  the 
common  rafters,  a light  blue  tint.  A piece  of 
ground  at  the  south  frout  of  the  building,  contain- 
ing about  4,000  square  yards,  is  intended  as  a 
play-ground  for  gymnastic  exercises.  The  build- 
ing has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  about  1,500/., 
including  fitting.^.  Mr.  John  AVelton  is  the  con- 
tractor for  the  whole  of  the  works. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Warwicic. — The  erection  of  a new  public  hall, 


capable  of  seating  from  five  to  six  hundred  per- 
sons, has  commenced  in  Brook-street.  This  step 
is  said  to  have  been  taken  in  consequence  of  a 
misunderstanding  with  the  Corn  Exchange  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  rate  of  charge  for  the  letting  of 
the  Exchange  to  those  who  have  the  direction  of 
the  Corn  Exchange  services. 

Worcester. — At  the  recent  sessions  of  the 


county,  plans,  according  to  notice,  were  laid  before 
the  court  by  Mr,  Curtler,  for  enlarging  the 
Lunatic  Asylum ; and  he  applied  for  a grant  of 
7,000/.  for  carrying  such  plans  into  execution. 
Mr.  Curtler  said  the  new  building  was  required 
for  the  accommodation  of  100  additional  female 
patients,  and  also  for  a new  recreation  ball.  The 
building  was  first  of  all  constructed  to  accommo- 
date 200;  but  now  the  accommodation  was  quite 
insufficient  to  the  requirements.  After  some  fur- 
ther discussion,  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Jlgde.—The  first  stone  of  the  new  building  for, 
the  Mechanics’  Institution  here  has  been^  laid. 
The  architect  of  the  building  is  Mr.  William 
Walker,  of  Manchester,  and  the  builders  are 
Messrs.  Robinson  & Son,  of  Hyde.  The  contract 
amounts  to  2,567/.,  and  the  building  is  expected 
to  be  completed  about  Christmas. 

Stochport.—The  new  Market  House  is  ap- 
proachiug  completion.  The  erection,  which  is 
now  covered  in  with  glazed  lights,  is  formed  of 
nine  bays.  The  building  will  be  painted  in  an  or- 
namental style,  and  supplied  with  gas.  The  whole 
surface  of  the  building  is  to  be  laid  with  Stafford- 
shire red  and  blue  terra  metallic  tiles,  10  inches 
by  6,  and  2 inches  thick.  The  draining  is  now 
completed  by  the  insertion  of  glazed  earthenware 
pipes  of  various  bores,  furnished  with  Lowe’s 
patent  eteneb-traps,  discharging  into  a brick  drain 
3 feet  by  21  inches,  with  earthenware  inverted 
block,  at  Mealbousc  Brow;  thence  into  a rapid 
fall,  making  its  way  into  Tin  Brook  to  the  river. 

Bradford. — The  new  building  for  the  accom 
modation  of  the  County  Court,  which,  during  the 
past  eighteen  months,  has  been  gradually  rising  iu 
Manor-row,  is  now  approaching  completion ; and 
shortly  the  business  of  the  court  will  be  transacted 
there.  The  building,  according  to  the  local 
Observer,  has  a frontage  of  about  70  feet.  It  is 
built  of  stone,  and  is  in  the  Italian  style  of  archi- 
tecture. The  principal  front  is  two  stories  in 
height,  of  a plain  character.  The  lower  story 
is  rusticated,  and  has  six  scmi-circular  arch- 
headed openings,  with  large  keystones  carved  into 
masks.  In  arranging  the  plan  the  architect  has 
had  some  little  difficulties  to  contend  with,  owing 
to  the  irregular  form  of  the  ground.  On  the 
ground-floor  there  is  a public  office,  31  feet  6 inches 
by  28  feet,  with  a fireproof  strong  room,  13  feet 
8 inches  by  10  feet  8 inches.  The  offices  for  the 
high  bailiff  and  bis  staff  of  clerks  are  in  the  rear ; 
being  20  feet  by  14  feet,  and  13  feet  by  13  feet 
respectively.  The  court  on  the  first  floor  is  about 
52  feet  long,  32  feet  wide,  and  24  feet  high.  It 
is  lighted  by  five  largo  windows.  Eive  smaller 
windows  on  each  side  of  the  court,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  attic  above  the  cornice,  will  give  addi- 
tional light  to  the  room,  and  will  also  serve  for 
ventilation.  The  court  will  be  warmed  by  means 
of  two  large  warm-air  stoves.  Adjoining  the 
court  there  is  a waiting-room  for  the  public, 
24  feet  by  14  feet;  the  judge’s  private  room,  with 
water-closet  and  lav’atory  attached;  and  jury  and 
consultation  room,  with  retiring-room,  water- 
closet,  &c.  The  works  have  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Wilson,  of  Bradford,  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  Reeves, 
county  court  surveyor:  Mr.  John  Collett  has 
acted  under  him  as  clerk  of  the  works.  The  cost 
of  the  building  has  been  about  3,500/.,  exclusive 
of  fittings  and  furniture. 

Banjf. — The  foundation-stone  has  been  laid  of 
Chalmers’s  Hospital,  a building  which  has  been  in 
contemplation  for  the  past  ten,  if  not  thirty  years, 
and  which,  says  the  local  Journal,  is  destined, 
when  completed,  to  be  of  signal  benefit  to  all  the 
parishes  in  the  county.  The  laying  of  the  stone 
was  conducted  with  Ma.sonic  and  other  ceremonial. 
In  the  outset  the  trustees,  having  advertised  for 
plans  for  an  hospital,  adopted  the  one  furnished 
by  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Moffatt,  of  Edinburgh.  Estimates 
were  obtained,  and  the  following  contractors 
undertook  the  various  sections: — Mason  work, 
D.  Scott,  Montrose ; carpenter  work,  C.  Brand, 
Montrose ; slater  work,  J.  Lindsay,  Monti’ose ; 
p’astcr  work,  D.  Hogg  & Company,  Montrose; 
plumber  work,  W.  Duthie,  Band’.  The  hospital 
will  be  adapted  to  accommodate  fifty  patients,  with 
the  requisite  buildings  for  officials  and  attendants ; 
and  the  total  cost,  with  extras,  will  be  about 
6,300/.  Though  the  plans  of  Mr.  Moffat  were 
adopted,  Mr.  James  Matthews,  of  Aberdeen,  is  to 
be  the  architect  for  the  building. 


LONDON  STREETS. 

SiE, — The  extension  of  Great  Marlborough- 
street  to  Dean-street,  every  driver  of  an  omnibus 
or  other  carriage  can  ajipreciate,  as  every  second 
■gear,  when  Oxford-street  is  newly  paved,  every 
carriage  is  obliged  to  go  down  Dean-street  100 
yards,  then  turn  into  Litchfield-street,  which  per- 
haps may  be  60  yards  long;  then  turn  into  Great 
Chapel-street  for  20  yards;  from  thence  into 
Hollen-street,  which  I believe  is  less  than  100 
yards  long  (and  very  narrow),  and  every  house  iu 
it  requires  rebuilding;  then  turn  into  Portland- 
street,  which  is  about  100  yards  long;  then  turn 
into  Poland-street  for  about  50  yards,  and  then 
into  Great  Marlborough-street.  Now,  here  are 
seven  turnings  in  the  space  of  (I  should  say  at 
a guess)  less  than  a quarter  of  a mile.  This  in- 
convenience to  traffic  is  not  only  for  a few  days, 
but  probably  for  three  weeks,  besides  the  risk  of 
carriages  meeting.  There  are  but  three  houses 
in  Poland-street,  facing  Great  Marlborough-street, 
that  would  be  required  to  be  sacrificed  to  make  an 
opening  into  Noel-street,  which  is  about  100  yards 
long : every  house  except  two  or  three  requires 
rebuilding ; and  as  two  are  on  one  side  and  one  on 
the  other,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  pull  the 
three  down. 

This  monster  city  every  year  requires  that  some 
ventilation  should  be  added.  Last  summer  and  the 
present  have  been  particularly  cool : the  next  may 
be  as  hot  as  the  one  when  the  cholera  broke  out 
in  that  crowded  sink  of  misery  close  by,  St.Aun’s- 
court.  I forget  the  number  of  deaths  there,  but 
they  were  prodigious.  Our  poor  require  as  much 
care  as  children,  as  to  health  : they  have  no  time 
to  think  of  that : the  only  thing  they  can  think 
of  is  where  the  rent  is  Gd.  a week  less. 

A,  B.  C. 


DE:iroLiTiON  at  the  Ttjixeries. — The  demo- 
lition of  that  part  of  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries 
in  which  the  private  apartments  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  Empress  were  situate,  has  commenced.  It 
was  out  of  repair.  The  expense  of  tho  operations 
is  estimated  at  40,000,000  francs, — 1,600,000/. 


CHAMBERS  AND  LODGINGS. 

NoTWIT^STA^’DING  tlic  tone  of  your  corre- 
spondent “ H.  B.,”  I must  confess  to  have  read 
his  letter  with  some  pleasure ; and,  in  spite  of  the 
manner  with  which  he  ascribes  to  himself  an  ex- 
haustive knowledge  of  the  subject  iu  question,  and 
tells  me  I do  not  know  wbat  I am  talking  about, 
or  am  throwing  out  hints  for  others  to  work  out, 
— in  spite  of  this,  I see  that  there  are  certain 
points  iu  his  letter  which  form,  as  it  were,  neutral 
grounds  of  opinion,  where  we  may  both  meet  and 
agree.  Still,  however,  he  has  made  some  fatal 
mistakes;  and  these  I shall  hope  to  convince  him 
of;  for,  though  I do  not  presume  to  have  sunk  so 
deeply  into  the  “bye- ways”  of  life  as  your  corre- 
spoudent,  yet  my  knowledge  of  some  of  its  high- 
ways has  been  extensive;  and  I have  lived  long 
enough  in  both  lodgings  and  chauibers  to  be  ablo 
to  speak  of  them  from  my  own  experience. 

The  question  whether  it  is  or  is  not  better 
for  a man  to  choose  for  himself  one  of  Eve’s 
sisters  is  quite  beside  this  question ; aud,  if  we 
keep  to  the  point,  we  shall  narrow  the  compass  of 
the  matter  at  issue,  aud  render  it  more  capable  of 
being  well  treated,  than  by  rushing  off  into 
diatribes  upon  the  joys  and  pleasures  of  married 
life.  The  question  is  this: — A certain  portion  of 
our  population  have, from  choice  or  compulsion,  to 
lead  bachelor  existences, — how  best  to  aceommodale 
them  1 

My  answer  to  them  is  plain, — “Arrange  for 
them  rooms  in  suites  or  flats,  of  sizes  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  varying  incomes  of  the  tenants, 
much  on  the  principle  that  bouses  are  built  in 
Paris,  or  Edinburgh,  or  even  in  our  own  Victoria- 
street,  Westminster ; and  by  this  means  you  will 
combine  all  the  comfort  and  privacy  of  a private 
house  with  the  convenient  freedom  and  irrespon- 
sibility of  a bachelor  residence. 

Chambers  are  not  required  only  for  men  of 
studious  or  retiring  habits,  who  wish  to  bury 
themselves  from  tho  world  as  in  tho  seclusion  of 
the  cloister:  they  are  wanted  simply  as  places  of 
residence  for  the  ordinary  cvery-day  men  we  meet ; 
and  if  they  are  to  satisfy  that  w.nnt,  which  is  so 
greatly  on  the  increase,  they  must  be  adapted  to 
moderate  means. 

Then  again,  with  regard  to  chambers,  we  want 
all  the  light  we  con  get.  In  this  dreary,  smoky 
atmosphere  of  London,  tho  value  of  a lew 
gleams  of  sunshine  falling  in  the  pleasant 
summer  time  upon  a bachelor’s  breakfast  table, — 
of  the  cheering  influence  of  a little  light  dur- 
ing the  dark  d:iys  of  November, — are  beyond  all 
estimation.  With  the  great  Goethe,  1 say — ''let 
in  more  light." 

Again,  with  regard  to  “Char,”  I this  instant 
give  her  notice  to  quit,  and  that  for  good.  “ Char  ” 
is  evidently  nut  in  favour  with  “H.  B.”,  but  ho 
mildly  suggest  that,  because  the  service  at  present 
is  bad,  therefore  a man  bad  better  wait  upon  him- 
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self.  I reply  to  him,  ‘‘make  it  heiter,’'  ami  I will 
show  him  that  there  is  not  the  least  difficulty 
about  this.  To  every,  say,  six  sets  of  chambers, 
there  should  be  a resident  househeeper,  with  at 
least  one  servant,  the  duties  of  this  woman  being 
to  cook  breakfasts,  dinners,  or  suppers,  for  the 
“men,”  as  may  be  required;  to  have  kitchen  fire 
and  hot  water  always  at  their  service;  to  attend 
to  their  wants  as  in  private  families;  to  keep  their 
rooms  clean  and  tidy;  and  to  mend  their  linen  on 
its  return  from  their  wash.  This  woman  may  also 
be  required  to  purchase  commestibles  for  the  in- 
mates ; but,  as  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  I find 
that  men  prefer  to  buy  for  themselves.  That  there 
is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  obtaining  thoroughly 
honest  and  capable  women  to  fill  this  post  I am 
convinced ; and  I speak  from  the  experience  of 
years  as  to  the  successful  working  of  a system 
which  might  easily  be  extended,  until  “Char” 
had  passed  into  the  class  of  the  “ extinct  animals.” 
The  idea  of  establishing,  in  connection  with  the 
chambers,  a retail  store,  is  simply  absurd.  Instead 
of  becoming  a club-commissariat,  with  free  trade 
tarifi',  it  would  quickly  attain  the  proportions  of  a 
most  oppressive  monopoly,  and  must  either  be  a 
burden  to  the  inmates,  or,  from  the  fact  of  its  dis- 
use, would  become  a dead  letter.  Anything  that 
at  all  tends  to  the  “Club  Chambers”  principle,  to 
the  idea  of  anything  “communistic,”  is  a decided 
step  in  the  wrong  direction.  What  we  want  are 
simple  modifications  of  private  houses ; and,  unless 
chambers  are  arranged  so  as  to  give  perfect  inde- 
pendence and  privity,  they  must  turn  out  failures. 
With  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and 
banging  gardens,  as  much  of  them  as  you  like;  for 
I think  that  one  of  the  most  cheering  evidences  of 
the  advance  of  true  taste,  and  a love  of  the  beau- 
tiful, is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  windows  in  this  prosaic  London  where  a 
few  bright  flowers  may  he  seen  ; and  it  is  a point 
well  worthy  the  notice  of  architects,  bow  much 
even  the  most  commonplace  and  ordinary  build- 
ings are  improved  by  them.  AECniTECT. 


HINTS  ON  HOUSES. 

That  the  arrangements  of  houses  are  often 
defective,  and  are  capable  of  great  improvement, 
will  be  generally  allowed  by  those  who  have  re- 
flected on  the  subject.  Builders  have  long  been 
aware  of  the  advantage,  in  detached  and  semi- 
detached houses,  of  having  entrances  at  the  side 
of  the  bouse.  The  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  are 
thus  saved  from  the  loss  otherwise  required  for 
the  hall,  or  passage  entrance.  It  is  surprising  that 
builders  have  not  also  sought  to  remedy  the  loss 
of  room  required  by  staircases,  in  a similar 
manner. 

I observed  some  weeks  ago  a letter  in  your 
paper,  suggesting  that  in  small  houses  much  room 
would  be  gained  by  placing  staircases  at  the  hack 
of  the  house.  Whether  the  place  for  the  stairs 
should  he  the  back  or  side,  the  object  is  the 
same,  and  the  question  is  only  one  of  detail.  I 
think  the  side  would  be  best ; and  it  would  not 
interfere  with  the  look-out  from  the  windows  at 
the  back. 

The  entrance  and  stairs  should  form  one  plan ; 
being  comprised  in  a sort  of  tower  (for  want  of  a 
better  illustration),  which  might  be  circular,  semi- , 
circular,  square,  oblong,  &c.,  according  to  taste; 
and  doors  should  lead  from  it  to  passages  con- 
nected with  the  rooms.  Many  advantages,  besides 
saving  of  room,  might  result  from  this  arrange- 
ment. If  the  stairs  were  of  stone  or  iron,  they  would 
form,  from  their  isolated  position,  a safe  mode  of 
exit  in  case  of  fire. 

With  strong  doors,  this  would  be  an  additional 
protection  against  thieves  at  night.  The  stairs 
might  be  either  in  the  well-shape,  i.e.,  open  in  the 
centre,  or  in  the  spiral,  or  cork-screw  form,  of 
which  we  have  examples  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
The  latter  would  take  up  the  least  room ; but  it 
might  be  dangerous  for  young  children;  and 
whatever  form  of  staircase  is  used,  of  course  it 
must  be  sufficiently  open  and  extensive,  to  allow 
of  large  articles  of  furniture  being  carried  up  and 
down. 

Supposing  the  well-form  to  be  selected,  I would 
propose  to  fill  up  the  centre  by  placing  in  it  the 
tanks  that  supply  the  house  with  water  ; and  the 
heated  air  from  the  hall-lamp  should  be  made 
available  to  protect  the  tanks  from  frost  in  winter. 
We  know  what  domestic  nuisances  arose  out  of 
tanks  and  pipes  being  attacked  by  the  frost  last 
winter. 

Besides,  tanks  should  be  so  placed  that  they 
may  be  readily  got  at,  and  any  leakage  from  them 
easily  detected.  At  present  they  are  hemmed  in 
with  walls,  and  do  infinite  mischief  before  the  leak 
can  be  discovered.  By  filling  up  the  centre  of  the 


well-staircase  in  this  manner,  accidents  would  be 
prevented  to  children  from  their  favourite  practice 
of  riding  or  sliding  down  the  banisters.  It  is 
not  every  household  that  can  furnish  a sxiccessful 
imitation  ofBlondin. 

I should  be  glad  to  see  prizes  or  medals  offered 
by  the  promoters  of  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  for 
models  of  the  best  constructed  and  most  con- 
venient houses  for  the  middle  class,  fitted  with  all 
modern  improvements;  and  it  should  appear  what 
the  cost  of  construction  would  he. 

Before  coucluding,  I would  notice  the  great 
advantage  obtained  by  using  the  white  or  Suffolk 
brick,  instead  of  “compo.”  The  latter  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a deplorable  invention.  Painting  it  is 
enormously  expensive,  and  must  be  renewed  every 
now  and  then.  Colouring  is  cheaper,  but  very  un- 
satisfactory. I do  not  know  what  your  readers  may 
think  of  it,  but  I have  resolved  to  have  nothing  to 
do,  in  future,  with  a compo  house.  P. 


“ THE  WORKMEN'S  INSTITUTE.” 

Sni, — I am  one  of  your  numerous  readers  who 
W'ould  be  very  glad  to  do  anything  that  would 
raise  the  social  condition  both  of  mechanics  and  of 
those  who  in  a humbler  position  have  to  toil  for 
their  daily  bread.  In  one  of  your  late  numbers  a 
correspondent  asks  a question,  and  you  refer  him 
to  the  Workmen’s  Institute.  The  following  week 
I was  grieved  to  find  this  suggestion  replied  to  by 
a building  workijian  to  the  effect,  that  he  was 
afraid  no  InsiiluUon  with  lohich  employers  have 
any  connection  is  likely  just  now  to  he  very  popu- 
lar amongst  the  ^corking  men.  I contend  that 
workmen  have  hearts  to  bear  gratitude  to  their 
employers  who  try  to  secure  their  welfare,  and 
your  correspondent  is  at  fault  when  he  implies 
that  distrust  is  to  be  anticipated.  Clearly  the 
employer  should  be  the  friend  of  the  employed : 
each  must  work  in  harmony  to  lead  to  the  success 
of  both.  The  Workmen’s  Institute  was  formed 
by  a few  gentlemen  as  a means  to  benefit  those 
of  all  occupations  who  would  avail  themselves  of 
it,  either  as  reading-rooms  or  by  attending  lec- 
tures and  evening  classes.  It  has  established  a 
benefit  club,  about  which  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  said 
“that  he  is  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  club 
for  the  working  classes  equal  to  it  in  the  king- 
dom.” The  trustees  are  the  highest  of  the  mer- 
cantile commxmity,  under  whose  guarantee  every 
member  of  the  club  will  realize  the  relief  for  which 
he  subscribes, whether  in  sickness,  superannuation, 
endowments  for  children,  or  the  security  of  a sum 
of  money  at  the  death  of  a member  or  of  his  wife. 
The  members  are  fast  increasing,  and  I feel  as- 
sured the  club  is  destined  to  become  of  gi'eat 
importance.  Working  men  do  not  look  on  with 
apathy  at  the  willingness  of  masters  to  render 
them  assistance,  but  rejoice  to  see  tliem  united 
for  such  a purpose.  There  is  much  to  do : the 
dwellings  of  mechanics  and  labourers  in  this  great 
metropolis  are  mostly  bad,  ill-ventilated,  highly 
rented,  and  imperfectly  supplied  with  water, — a 
family  frequently  occupying  but  one  room,  which 
is  used  for  eating,  sleeping,  washing,  &c.;  necessi- 
tating the  indiscriminate  mixing  of  the  sexes,  and 
its  consequent  had  results.  The  sons  are  by  cus- 
tom sent  to  w’ork  at  an  early  age,  and  receive  hut 
a scanty  education  : evening  instruction  and  zea- 
lous teachers  are,  therefore,  much  required.  Be- 
lieve me  that,  in  making  provision  for  such  wants, 
employers  secure  the  esteem  of  the  employed,  if 
accomplished  with  the  aid  of  an  association  or  by 
individual  exertion.  A Builder. 


THE  POVERTY  OF  LABOUR. 

Sir, — It  is  a fact  that  the  masses  are  ignorant  of  the 
science  of  political  economy;  and  I fearlessly  assert  that 
it  is  as  necessary  to  the  working  man  as  are  the  chart 
and  compass  to  guide  the  mariner.  Working  men  who 
are  acquainted  with  political  economy  do  not  follow  blind 
teachings;  knowing  that  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labour 
and  raise  the  rate  of  wages  at  the  same  time,  when  there 
is  surplus  labour  in  the  market,  is  the  dream  of  avisionary 
or  a disingenuous  cry  to  entail  suffering  and  privation  on 
their  fellows.  The  object  of  political  economy,  says  Mr. 
McCulloch,  “is  to  point  out  the  means  by  which  the 
industry  of  man  may  be  rendered  most  productive  of  those 
necessaries,  comforts,  and  enjoyments  which  constitute 
wealth;  to  ascertam  the  circumstances  most  favourable 
for  its  accumulation,  the  proportion  in  which  it  is  divided 
among  the  different  classes  of  the  community,  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  may  be  most  advantageously  consumed.” 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  are  the  laws  that  influence 
wages,  it  must  be  first  considered  what  wages  are.  The 
whole  wealth  or  produce  of  the  earth  is  divided  into  three 
proportions : one  falls  to  the  share  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
soil;  another  to  the  owners  of  the  capital  or  tools,  Includ- 
ing food,  which  sets  labour  in  motion,  and  is,  in  fact, 
t.othing  but  the  stored-up  results  of  labour ; and  the  last 
falls  to  the  share  of  the  labourer,  and  is  the  remuneration 
for  his  toil.  We  will  not  meddle  with  the  proprietors  of 
the  soil  at  present.  The  two  last  portions  fall  to  the 
empln>er  and  employed,  and  the  proportion  in  which  they 
are  to  be  allotted  is  a constant  source  of  struggle  between 
these  two  parties ; the  one, — the  capitalist, — endeavouring 


to  get  his  labour  as  cheap,  and  the  other  to  sell  it  as  dear 
as  possible ; wages  being  influenced  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  ; that  is,  when  capital  is  abundant  and  labour 
is  scarce,  wages  must  be  high ; when  capital  is  scarce  and 
labour  abundant,  wages  must  bo  low.  One  of  your  cor- 
respondents recommends  religion,  temperance,  and  eco- 
nomy; but  these  virtues  would  fail  unless  the  masses 
rightly  understood thep&puZafionquestion.  Thisinvolves 
the  most  prominent,  if  not  the  entire,  cause  of  poverty. 

Mr.  Mill  states,  that  the  only  possible  mode  of  raising 
wages,  and  henefiling  the  poor,  is  by  inducing  them  to 
e.xercise  a greater  control  over  theirreproductive  powers 
Mr.  John  Wade  (”  History  of  the  Middle  and  Working 
Classes”)  states,— “A  population  Kh&t  follows,  and  not 
precedes,  the  augumentation  of  national  wealth,  is  the 
great  secret  of  popular  amelioration:  without  this  the 
advantages  of  increasing  opulence,  civilization,  and  com- 
inerce,  can  never  be  participated  in  by  the  workln"- 
classes.  Social  improvements  in  every  shape  may  advance 
over  the  land,  but  will  never  touch  the  low  and  stagnant 
pool  in  which  they  are  immersed.”  The  same  author 
adds,- "The  rich  are  only  indirectly  but  the  poor  are 
directly  interested  in  the  doctrine  of  population;  the 
former  are  the  buyers  of  labnur;  they  profit  by  the 
diminution  of  its  price,  caused  by  the  competition  for 
employment:  by  exercising  a confrol  oi-cr  their  numbers 
the  industrious  have  a complete  control  over  the  wages' 
of  Labour : fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  capital  cannot 
affecr  them  : whether  society  be  stationary  or  retrograde 
in  wealth,  they  can  always  preserve  their  condition  un- 
impaired,  by  proportioning  the  supply  of  the  commodity 
m which  they  deal  to  the  demand.  On  the  other  hand, 
without  the  exercise  of  this  conservative  power  over  their 
Tiumiew,  no  enlargement  of  national  resources  can  per- 
manently improve  their  circumstances  : every  addition  to 
the  means  of  employment  and  subsistence  would  only 
call  into  existence  a corresponding  number  of  claimants 
to  participate  therein  ; and  the  share  of  each  would  not 
be  augmented.  Society  would  be  more  numerutis,  but 
not  more  Aoppy.  Even  the  best  schemes  for  their  relief 
and  employment,  devised  by  the  wisest  and  most  philan- 
thropic individuals,  must  prove  illusive,  unless  seconded 
by  their  own  co-operative  tigency.  Therefore  all  remedies 
arc  transient,  all  projects  for  improving  the  condition  of 
the  working  classes  vain,  unless  accompanied  by  the 
exercise  of  that  prudential  virtue  in  individuals,  and  that 
policy  in  the  State,  which  shall  induce  both  to  concur  in 
limiting  the  number  of  the  people  to  the  means  for  their 
employment  and  support.”  1 am  fully  aware  of  the  pre- 
judice existing  on  the  question  of  population ; but,  know- 
ing that  the  subject  only  requires  Hie  serious  consideration 
of  those  who  desire  to  benefit  their  fellow-men,  and  that 
the  Builder  is  the  advocate  of  progress,  I venture  to 
submit  this  letter  to  the  consideration  of  your  numerous 
readers.  John  Bribn,  Operative  House  Painter. 


COMPENSATION  CASES. 

THE  LOh'DOK,  CHATHAM,  i>'D  DOVER  RAILWAY 
COMPAKY. 

Mr.  Hbnry  PnocTOB,  an  inspector  of  the  V division, 
residing  at  Clapham,  was  summoned  before  Mr.  Burcham 
(Southwark  Police  Court),  by  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railway  Company,  to  show  cause  why  he  refused 
to  accept  a certain  sum  offered  to  him  by  the  latter  as 
compensation  for  giving  up  a house  and  premises  for  the 
construction  of  the  above  railway. 

Mr,  Lloyd,  from  the  office  of  Messrs.  Freshfteld  & New- 
man,  the  solicitors  to  the  railway  company,  attended  to 
support  the  summons  ; and  Mr.  Bicklcy  for  Mr.  Proctor. 

Mr.  Lloyd  said  that  Mr.  Proctor's  house  was  required 
for  the  construction  of  the  railway,  and  the  required 
orders  had  been  served  on  him,  according  to  their  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  company’s  surveyors  had  seen  the 
property,  and  ascertained  that  the  defendant,  Mr.  Proc- 
tor. was  a yearly  tenant,  at  20/.  rental.  The  company  ac- 
cordingly offered  him  25/.  compensation,  which  he  refused 
to  accept,  and  hence  the  present  summons  for  his  wor- 
ship’s decision. 

Mr.  Bickley  smd  that  his  client  objected  to  the  com- 
pany’s offer,  as  it  was  not  sufficient  to  compensate  Mr. 
Proctor  for  his  removal.  He  had  lived  for  some  time  in 
the  hou-e  at  the  yearly  rental  of  20/.,  which  was  worth 
28/.  a year,  and  he  could  not  get  another  house  suitable 
for  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  business  under  30/. 
a year.  He  thcreiore  considered  lliat  he  was  entitled  to 
35/.  l/s.  as  compensation  for  removing,  fixtures,  fic 
consequent  upon  that. 

Mr.  Gardner,  valuer,  of  Clapham,  said  he  had  inquired 
into  the  claim  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Proctor,  and  he  con- 
sidered he  was  entitled  to  the  sum  of  35/.  irs. 

On  behalf  of  the  railway  company,  Mr.  Hammond,  sur- 
veyor and  house  agent,  of  the  City,  was  called.  He  had 
examined  Mr.  Proctor's  premises,  and  made  a calculation 
as  to  the  compensation  he  was  entitled  to,  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  25/. 

Mr.  Burcham  asked  him  how  he  came  to  that  con- 
clusion. 

Mr.  Hammond  replied  that  he  allowed  5/.  improved 
Vdlue  of  premises,  hi.  for  removal,  2/.  I Os.  for  depreciation 
C'f  turniturc.  hi.  98.  for  fixtures,  making  with  other  items 
22/.  19s.,  and  he  allowed  that  sum  to  be  increased  to  25/ , 
as  the  company  wished  to  be  liberal. 

Mr.  Burcham  observed  that  the  chief  point  of  the 
matter  in  dispute  was  the  rent.  The  defendant  had  esti- 
mated the  value  of  the  rental  to  be  28/.,  although  he  only 
paid  20/.,  and  there  was  no  contradiction  to  that.  Mr. 
Proctor  had  given  evidence  that  he  now  had  to  pay  30/. 
a-yearfor  a house  not  so  convenient  for  him  as  the  other. 
He  considered  that  he  was  entitled  to  more  than  the  rail- 
way company  had  offered,  therefore  he  adjudged  the  latter 
to  pay  him  30/. 

Mr.  Bickley  asked  for  costs  in  Ibis  case,  as  the  railway 
company  had  put  his  clieiit  to  considerable  trouble  and 
expense  in  defending  his  claim. 

Mr.  Burcham  considered  that  in  such  a case  the  com- 
pany ought  to  pay  costs.  He  should  therefore  order  them 
to  pay  a guinea  and  a half  in  addition  to  the  30/. 


The  Myddleton  Statue  ard  Drinking- 
Fountain. — It  has  heen  resolved  to  close  the 
subscription-lists  on  the  first  of  October  next.  Tlio 
subscriptions  already  promised,  including  the 
guarantees,  are  under  600^.  This  includes  two 
subscriptions  of  50^.  each  from  the  New  River 
Board  and  the  Goldsmiths’  Company.  Very  little, 
therefore,  has  been  contributed  as  yet  by  Islington 
itself. 
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PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  BUILDING.* 

ArrAEATFS  FOE  Collecting  the  Excbeta 
OF  Towns  and  Villages,  and  for  facilitating 
THE  Drainage  of  IIopses.  J.  W.  Movers, 
Rnlierts-town,  Kildare.  Dated  11th  October, 
IgeO.— A stroug  air-tight  pipe  of  suitable  capacity 
D placed  in  the  sewer,  and  is  made  to  communicate 
at  one  end  with  a large  close  air-tight  chamber, 
so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  a vacuum  being 
formed  therein  when  required.  This  air-tight 
maiu  sewer  pipe  is  subdivided  by  means  of  valves 
or  other  analogous  contrivances  of  convenient 
length  j and  it  communicates,  by  means  of  branch 
pipes,  with  the  water-closets  of  all  the  houses  in 
the  district  or  street  through  which  tho  main 
sewer  pipe  passes.  Each  of  these  branch  or  house 
pipes  is  also  provided  at  some  convenient  place 
with  an  air-tight  valve,  to  which  access  may  he 
obtained  with  facility  when  required;  and,  by 
closing  tbe  valves  of  the  respective  branch  pipes, 
all  communication  with  the  maiu  sewer  pipe  may 
he  temporarily  suspended.  The  main  sewer  pipe, 
being  also  provided  at  suitable  places  and  dis- 
tances apart  with  air-tight  valves  of  any  conve- 
nient or  suitable  construction,  tbe  main  sewer  pipe 
may  bo  capable  of  being  divided,  as  above  men- 
tioned, into  several  air-tight  sections  or  compart- 
ments of  convenient  size  simply  by  closing  two  of 
the  air-tight  valves.  Air-tight  stand  pipes,  or 
other  analogous  contrivances,  arc  adapted  to  each 
section  of  the  main  sewer  pipe  for  the  purpose  of 
communicatiug  with  the  interior  of  the  sewer 
pipe  j so  that,  by  means  of  a portable  air-pump, 
tlie  air  from  any  particular  section  of  the  sower 
pipe  may  be  exhausted  when  required. 

SIaoiiine  for  getting  oft  Bricks  and 
Drainage  Pipes.  C.  Stevens,  Welbcck-street, 
Loudon.  A communication.  Dated  15th  October, 
ISilO. — Tho  object  of  the  present  invention  is  a 
machine  for  cutting,  boring,  and  drilling  calcareous 
stones  to  be  used  for  building  and  other  purposes. 
The  machine  is  composed  of  a cogged  driving 
wheel,  which,  gearing  with  other  cogged  work, 
causes  four  drills  to  revolve.  There  are  two  pul- 
leys over  which  a ribbon  saw  passes;  the  pulleys 
being  put  in  motion  by  the  gear  work.  The  saw 
cuts  out  the  bricks  and  pipes  of  any  required  size 
or  shape,  the  drillsperforating  them  with  holes  of 
any  required  diameter.  The  stone  is  placed  on  a 
carriage  or  slide  which  brings  it  within  the  action 
of  the  saw,  which  is  kept  at  a proper  tension  by 
means  of  an  adjusting  screw.  The  machine  is  made 
to  work  in  a receptacle  filled  with  water;  which, 
being  kept  in  a state  of  agitation  by  the  rotation 
of  the  machine,  washes  the  stone  dust,  and  renders 
it  perfectly  white.  This  white  product,  on  being 
subjected  when  dry  to  the  action  of  oil  or  coal-tar 
at  ahigli  temperature,  becomes  more  adherentnnd 
less  liable  to  be  acted  on  by  frost.  Tbe  bricks  can 
be  grooved  by  means  of  tbe  saw  to  facilitate  tlio 
adlierence  of  tbe  mortar. 


§O0hs 

The  Bus}/  Jlives  Around  Us : a Variety  of  Trips 
and  Visits  to  the  Mine,  the  V'orJeshop,  and  the 
Vactory,  London  ; Hogg  & Sons, 

A PLEASANT  and  instructive  volume  Ibis  is,  in  the 
style  so  popular  of  late  years,  iu  which  amusement 
and  grave  information  are  combined,  in  a read- 
able form.  There  is — A Walk  throngh  a London 
Wurebonse;  India  Mills,  Heaton  Norris,  and  tbe 
Cotton  Lords  ; My  Lords  of  Coal ; a Descent  into 
the  Arley  Mine;  a Superfine  Article  in  the 
Woollen  Ijine  ; Her  Majesty’s  Printers  ; the  Falcon 
Cxl.iss  Works;  Railway  Colonies  and  Locoville; 
tbe  Spitallields  Weavers;  and  the  Cheap  Press. 
The  style  is  rather  discursive  (as,  indeed,  it  should 
be)  J otherwise  we  m’ouUI  have  selected  a few  of  the 
many  interesting  facts  noted  as  it  runs  on. 


An  Unpopular  View  of  our  Times.  By  Patrick 
Allan  Eraser.  Edinburgh:  Macphail.  Lon- 
don : Slmpkiu,  Marshall,  & Co.  1861. 

Wk  have  here  a thoughtful  and  suggestive  work, 
described  by  the  author  as  “ the  result  of  a free 
inquiry  into  the  existing  sources  of  demoralization, 
and  the  causes  that  have  rendered  inefficacious 
the  schemes  of  social  reformers,  lay  and  clerical.” 
Doubtless  there  is  much  room  for  amendment  in 
things  as  they  are,  even  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century ; hut  this  author,  we  think, 
takes  rather  nu  extreme  view  of  our  defects, 
which  he  examines  through  a strong  magnifier, 
while  he  only  sees  our  more  commendable  features 
ns  if  through  the  wi-ong  end  of  the  telescope.  In 
his  tendency  to  dissect,  spread  out,  and  exaggerate 


* From  the  Engincer's\\i,ts, 


all  that  is  objectionable  in  the  social  system,  Mr. 
Fraser  occasionally  broaches  subjects  with  which 
lie  has  not  a sufficient  acquaintance ; and  reasons 
falsely’,  of  course,  on  his  own  defective  premises. 
Thus,  in  respect  to  drainage,  he  seems  to  imagine 
that  small  drains  have  hitherto  been  the  erroneous 
rule,  and  large  ones  to  be  the  gr.and  desideratum  ; 
whereas,  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  tbe  sub- 
ject very  well  knows  that  large  sewers  are  the  old 
rule,  and  small  the  exception.  He  talks  of  the  “slug- 
gish flow”  of  the  sewage  in  small  drains,  as  if  the 
flow  were  faster  in  the  large;  whereas  the  con- 
trary, if  anything,  must  be  tbe  case ; and  considers 
the  small  more  likely’  to  lodge  their  contents  in  a 
stagnant  state  than  large  ones;  which  is  also  pre- 
cisely tbe  contrary  of  the  fact;  comparatively 
small  streamlets  of  sewage  in  large  drains  or  sewers 
being  much  more  likely  to  do  so  than  in  small. 
Of  course  there  is  a limit  to  diminution  of  the 
size  of  drains  as  there  is  to  the  increase  of  large 
ones;  but  the  author  is  hero  clearly  astray  in  his 
reasoning,  as  he  is  in  not  a few  other  instances. 

Nevertheless,  a work  such  as  this  is,  full  of 
original  thought,  in  which  the  faults  of  our  social 
system  arc  exposed  without  mercy',  cannot,  though 
the  rule  is  to  take  as  adverse  a view  of  every- 
thing as  possible,  but  tend  to  good,  even  though 
the  faults  of  the  system  be  exaggerated. 


P;isrjllsn£a. 

Iron  Cold  Eolled.  — Experiments  made  at 
Pittsburg,  Pii.,  on  the  strength  of  iron  compressed 
by  cold  rolling,  are  said  to  show  that  the  opera- 
tion imparts  to  this  metal  a strength  of  about 
110.000  lbs.  per  square  iuch,  when  before  it  bore 
but  24', 000  Ihs. 

Statue  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. — Mea- 
sures have  been  adopted,  says  the  Bdinhurgh 
Post,  to  extend  the  original  design  of  placing  a 
marble  bust  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  Hall 
of  the  High  School,  as  a memorial  of  his  Royal 
Highness’s  visit.  It  is  now  proposed  that  a statue 
should  take  the  place  of  a bust.  Mr.  Steell  has 
succeeded  in  producing  a faithful  likeness  of  his 
Royal  Highness. 

Victor  Hugo  on  the  Rocks  at  Guernsey. 
A Paris  journal,  the  Aciualite,  says  that  a fine 
portraitof  Victor  Hugo, the  poet,  having  been  made 
during  his  sojourn  in  Brussels,  in  1861,  the  sight 
of  it  suggested  to  M.  Drouet,  a young  sculptor, 
to  propose  the  idea  of  sculpturing  on  one  of  the 
rocks  around  the  island  of  Guernsey,  the  he.ad  of 
the  author  of  “ La  Logeude  des  Siecles,”  which 
was  written  in  Guernsey.  M.  Drouet,  who  is  a 
young  artist,  is  known  for  being  the  author  of  a 
gigantic  statue  of  M.  Gericault,  a French  painter, 
born  1791,  and  who  died  in  1824. 

Buildings  Struck  by  Lightning. — There 
has  been  a wholesome,  though  occasionally  de- 
structive, abundance  of  lightning  this  summer; 
and  buildings  and  even  people  have  been  struck 
in  various  quarters  of  tbe  country.  The  effects  on 
human  life,  however,  have  been  less  fatal  than 
might  have  been  expected.  Nevertheless  a good 
many  people  have  been  injured,  and  some  killed  ; 
and  in  one  week  recently  the  lightning  fell  in 
dlfTerent  parts  of  France,  and  particularly  in  the 
eastern  departments,  not  less  than  thirty-three 
times,  on  every  occasion  either  killing  some  one  or 
inflicting  serious  personal  injury.  During  a recent 
thunderstorm,  the  spire  of  King’s  Sutton  Church 
was  struck  by  lightning.  The  electric  force  carried 
away  some  of  the  crockets  of  the  spire.  Attracted 
by  the  stove,  it  flew  up  tbe  centre  aisle;  and, 
taking  the  course  of  tho  piping,  made  its  e.xit  by 
one  of  the  clerestory  windows;  carrying  away  the 
iron  bar,  hub  without  doing  any  further  damage. 
“ It  will  hardly  bo  believed,”  says  the  Banbury 
Guardian,  “ that  the  inhabitants,  notwithstanding 
sever.al  warnings,  still  allow  the  spire  to  remain 
without  the  protection  of  a lightning  conductor ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  this  additional  warning  will 
induce  them  to  consult  their  own  safety,  as  well 
as  'the  preservation  of  their  beautiful  structure,  by 
the  immediate  adoption  of  a means  of  security  so 

simple  and  inexpensive.” A few  days  ago  a 

violent  storm  passed  over  tbe  village  of  Lowdham, 
Bulcote,  Carlton,  &c.,  iu  Nottinghamshire,  and 
the  electricity  struck  the  parish  church  of  Bul- 
cote, entirely  demolishing  it  and  rendering  it  a 

shapeless  mass  of  ruins. During  a storm  which 

visited  Glasgow,  Nelson’s  Monument,  in  the 
Green,  w’as  struck  by  lightning.  A large  stone 
tell  from  the  top;  striking  against  the  base  and 
dashing  against  the  railing,  which  is  broken.  Tbe 
top  of  the  monument  is  rent  and  shattered,  and  a 
watchman  has  been  stationed  to  keep  passengers 
out  of  harm’s  way.  A similar  catastrophe  befell 
this  monument  upwards  of  forty  years  ago. 


Inauguration  of  a Statue  at  Leeds. — The 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Hall,  M.P.  for 
Leeds,  and  Recorder  of  Doncaster,  has  been 
honoured  by  the  erection  of  a statue  in  the  Vic- 
toria Hall  of  the  Leeds  Town  Hall.  The  statue 
has  been  presented  to  the  Mayor  and  Town  Council 
on  behalf  of  the  subscribers.  It  is  colossal  in  size, 
is  of  white  Carrara  marble,  and  has  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  Dennis  Lee  &•  Welsh,  of  Leeds,  sculp- 
tors. The  deceased  is  represented  in  his  official 
costume  as  Recorder  of  Doncaster,  bis  right  hand 
stretched  ont  in  the  act  of  speaking,  while  his  left 
holds  a roll  of  paper.  At  his  feet  one  of  the 
principal  objects  and  acts  of  his  life  is  represented 
in  the  Reformatories  Bill,  laid  upon  a volume  of 
the  statutes.  The  pedestal  is  of  Aberdeen  granite, 
and  is  inmribed,  “Robert  Hall,  Esq.,  M.P.,  1857.” 

Premiums  of  Institution  op  Civil  Engi- 
neers.— The  council  of  the  Institutiou  of  Civil 
Engineers  have  awarded  the  following  premiums 
for  papers  read  during  the  session  1860-61 : — 
1.  A Telford  medal  and  a council  premium  of 
books  to  W.  H.  Preece,  for  paper  “ On  the 
Maintenance  and  Durability  of  Submarine  Cables 
iu  Shallow  Waters.”  2.  A Telford  medal,  and 
the  Manby  premium,  in  books,  to  G.  P.  Bidder, 
juu.,  for  bis  paper  “ On  the  National  Defences.” 
3.  A Telford  medal,  to  F.  Fox,  for  his  paper  “ On 
the  Results  of  Trials  of  Varieties  of  Iron  Perma- 
nent Way.”  4.  A council  premium  of  books  to 
F.  Braithwaite,  for  his  papc”  “ On  the  Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  River  Wandle ; its  Springs,  Tribu- 
taries, and  Pollution.”  5.  A council  premium  of 
books  to  G.  Hurwood,  for  his  paper  “ On  the  River 
Orwell  aud  the  Port  of  Ipswich.”  6.  A council 
premium  of  books  to  W.  Hall,  Assoc.,  for  his  paper 
“On  the  Floating  Railway  at  the  Forth  and  Tay 
Ferries.” 

Medals  of  the  Society  foe  the  Encou- 
ragement OF  Fine  Arts. — At  the  sixth  and 
last  co7iversazione  of  tlie  season,  the  honorary 
secretary,  Mr.  Otway,  having  read  the  report 
of  the  council  for  the  past  year,  the  following 
prizes  were  awarded  ; — Historical  painting. — To 
Mr.  M.  Stone,  a silver  medal,  for  his  picture  of 
“ Claudio  aud  Hero.”  In  the  Royal  Academy. 
Landscape. — To  Mr.  M'Callum,  a silver  medal,  for 
his  picture  of  “ Spring — Buruham  Wood,”  also  in 
the  Royal  Academy.  Genre. — To  Mr.  Calderon, 
a silver  medal  for  his  picture  of  “La  Demaude  en 
Mariage,”  in  the  Royal  Academy.  Water-colour 
painting. — A medal  to  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Read,  for  a 
painting  of  a church  at  Antwerp  (Old  Water- 
colour Society) ; and  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Warren,  for  his 
“ Rest  in  the  Cool  and  Shady  Wood”  (New  Water- 
colour Society).  To  Mr.  George  liaise  was  awarded 
the  Society’s  medal  for  sculpture,  for  bis  bronze 
group,  called  “ Tho  Tarpeian  Rock,”  now  exhibit- 
ing in  tbe  Royal  Academy.  The  architectural 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  for 
his  design  for  a mission-house  now  in  course  of 
erection  at  Bedfordbury  (Covent  Garden),  in  the 
Architectural  Exhibition. 

The  South  London  Museum  Conversazione. 
At  the  Kensington  Museum,  on  the  llth  inst.,  a 
conversazione  was  held  in  aid  of  the  funds  for  the 
formation  of  the  contemplated  museum  for  South 
London,  of  which  we  lately  gave  some  account. 
The  Vernon  Gallery,  the  Sheepshanks  and  Turner 
collections  of  paintings,  the  library,  and  the  whole 
of  the  Fine  Arts  collection  were  thrown  open  for 
inspection.  A fine  collection  of  gems,  diamonds, 
ancient  and  modern  plate,  armour,  gold  and  silver- 
smiths’ work  of  high  art,  many  of  which  were  at 
the  late  conversazione  at  Ironmongers’  Hall,  were 
also  exhibited  by  some  of  tbe  City  companies,  tbe 
aldermen  of  tbe  city  of  London,  several  distin- 
guished collectors,  aud  the  leading  jewellers  and 
gold  and  silver  smiths  of  tbe  metropolis.  Shurbly 
after  nine  o’clock  the  company  proceeded  to  the 
theatre  attached  to  the  museum,  where  Earl 
Granville  presided.  The  huildlug  was  filled  to 
overflowing  with  an  influential  audience.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Hussey  commenced  the  proceedings  by 
moving  the  following  resolution : — “ That  the  for- 
mation of  suburban  museums  among  the  homes 
of  the  people  is  a measure  highly  calculated  to 
promote  the  advancement  of  human  knowledge 
aud  the  increase  of  tlie  national  wealth.”  This 
resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to;  as  also  one 
to  tbe  effect, — “That  the  proposed  South  London 
Museum  is  worthy  the  encouragement  and  support 
of  the  friends  of  social  progress  within  the  district 
and  elsewhere.”  Earl  Granville,  in  the  course  ol 
his  remarks,  said  it  was  to  he  expected  that  the 
new  museum  would  take  rank  among  the  most 
useful  and  important  of  those  in  the  metropolis. 
The  company  afterwards  returned  to  the  rooms 
and  their  inspection  of  tbe  art  collection  was  em 
livened  by  music,  including  that  of  the  baud  of  tin 
South  Loudon  Vocal  and  lustrumcntal  Unku 
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CEifENTS. — A correspondent  of  the  Engineer 
says, — Having  seen  the  notice  of  a new  cement, 
formed  of  a composition  of  oxy-sulpliurcfc  of  lime 
and  iron  pyrites  deprived  of  their  sulphuric  acid, 
I beg  to  say  that  1 have  seen  this  refuse  of  sul- 
phuric acid  mixed  with  common  lime  and  sand, 
ground  up  together,  that  has  stood  exposed  to  the 
action  of  escaped  acid  from  a chemical  works  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  is  as  hard  and  durable  as 
the  day  it  was  set.  I have  used  it  in  the  repair 
of  chimneys  for  a number  of  years,  and  find  it  the 
best  cement  for  resisting  decay. 

WISTMINSTER  Beidoe.— A Parliamentary  re- 
turn just  issued  shows  the  amount  expended  on 
Westminster  Bridge  since  the  6th  day  of  August, 
1860,  to  have  been  49,460/.  6s.  5d.,  and  on  the 
approaches,  1,6247.  Os.  7d.  The  estimated  ex- 
penditure for  completion  of  the  bridge  is  68,7897. 
The  estimated  expenditure  for  completion  of  pur- 
chase of  property  for  the  approaches  and  execu- 
tion of  works  is  136,1857.  To  complete  the 
bridge  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  to  Parliament 
for  the  sum  of  60,6927.;  and  2,5007.  for  the 
approaches.  The  money  arising  from  the  sale  of 
the  stone  of  the  old  bridge,  and  from  the  sale  of 
the  plant  now  in  use,  will,  it  is  estimated,  pro- 
duce about  23,0007.  The  engineer  reports  that, 
with  favourable  weather,  the  bridge  may  bo  com- 
pleted in  March  next  year. 

A SuG-Q-ESTiON  AS  TO  CniMRETS. — Like  your 
correspondent,  L.  J.  L.,  I am  an  ardent  admirer 
of  the  old-fashioned  spacious  chimney  recess,  and 
trust  it  may  again  be  generally  adopted,  as  all  the 
latest  improvements  for  warming  the  fresh  air  as 
it  enters,  taking  currents  of  warm  air  to  upper 
rooms,  &c,,  might  he  combined  with  it.  The  ob- 
jections to  the  old  chimney  have  arisen  from  the 
diminished  fires  of  modern  times  not  being  adapted 
to  the  capacious  flues  unless  some  arrangement 
for  carrying  up  the  smoke  without  permitting 
down  draughts  be  provided.  Instead  of  the  divi- 
sion  in  the  flue  suggested  by  your  correspondent, 

I would  propose  the  contraction  of  the  chimney- 
throat  recommended  by  Dr.  Neil  Arnott;  and,  if  a 
small  detached  open  fire-brick  stove  be  placed  in 
the  recess,  more  heat  and  better  ventilation  would 
be  secured,  and  the  comfort  of  the  room  bo  greatly 
increased. — A.  J.  B. 

A New  Cement. — M.  Kuhimann,  whose  appli- 
cation of  silicate  of  potash  to  house  painting  has 
occasionally  been  alluded  to  in  our  columns,  has 
just  sent  a communication  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  on  a means  of  deriving  profit  from  the 
refuse  of  raw  soda,  which  is  a great  nuisance  in 
the  soda  manufacture.  lie  mixes  together  equal 
parts  of  the  refuse  of  the  soda  and  of  that  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  manufactories,  and  thus  obtains 
sulphate  of  lime,  that  is,  plaster  of  Paris.  The 
manipulation  of  the  two  mixtures  is  rendered 
perfect  by  grinding  the  mass  under  a vertical 
millstone;  and,  when  it  has  become  sufficiently 
homogeneous,  it  may  be  moulded  into  architec- 
tural ornaments,  which  in  course  of  time  become  as 
hard  as  brick.  The  compound,  it  is  said,  acquires 
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one,  and  at  length  becomes  extremely  sonorous 
its  colour  is  like  that  of  common  earthenware.  It 
will,  after  a certain  time,  resist  the  efi'ecfc  of  frost; 
especially  when,  while  fresh,  its  porosity  has  been 
diminished  by  compression ; or  when,  somewhat 
later,  it  has  been  watered  with  a solution  of 
silicate  of  potash. 

William  Daegah. — The  name  of  an  Irishman, 
of  whom  his  country  may  well  be  proud,  cannot 
he  more  appropriately  introduced  than  in  con- 
nection with  the  locality  of  Bray.  Although  the 
works  of  William  Darg.an  may  be  seen  in  almost 
every  part  of  Ireland,  it  is  here  that  he  has,  of 
late  years,  concentrated  his  energies,  now  removed 
almost  entirely  from  the  active  pursuits  in  which 
he  was  engaged  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 
Under  his  guiding  eye,  and  by  the  judicious  in- 
vestment of  his  abundant  capital,  a small  and 
comparatively  obscure  village  has  been  r.rpidly 
converted  into  a charming  marine  outskirt  of 
Dublin.  Although  Mr.  Dargan’s  operations  only 
commenced  in  1856,  Br.ay  already  abounds  with 
well-built  villas  and  terraces,  and  possesses  a po- 
pulation which  promises  to  increase  as  rapidly  as 
that  which  llowed  into  Kingstown  after  the  com 
pletion  of  Mr.  Dargan’s  first  great  work  in  Ire 
land — the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  Railway.  Mr. 
Dargan,  now  in  his  sixtieth  year,  is  in  the  enjoy- 
uient  of  vigorous  health;  and  we  are  sure  that  all 
who  know  him,  whether  personally  or  only  by 
fame,  unite  in  the  earnest  hope  that  he  may,  with 
Ins  clear  head  and  warm  heart,  for  many  years  to 
Jome,  co-opcrnte  in  advancing  the  material  deve- 
lopment, as  well  as  the  intellectual  improvement 
ihis  country. —/S?V  Cusadc  Roneg's  '‘Month  in 
Lreiand,'’ 


The  PAEisn  oe  St.  James,  Clebkenweli. — 

A site  for  a new  church  and  schools  has  been 
obtained  in  Alien-street,  Clcrkenwell,  from  the 
Governors  of  the  Charterhouse,  at  a reduced  price. 
Upon  this  site  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a church,  to 
be  called  “St.  Raul’s,  Clerkenweli,”  containing 
1,200  sittings,  500  of  which  will  be  free,  and  the 
remainder  let  at  a graduated  scale.  The  plan  also 
proposes  the  erection  of  schools  for  boys  and 
girls,  to  accommodate  480  children.  On  Monday, 
July  8th,  the  foundation  stone  of  the  schools  was 
laid  by  the  most  lion,  the  Marchioness  of  North- 
ampton. 

CONSECEATIOJr  OP  THE  GeEAT  NoETHEEN 
London  Cemetery. — The  Great  Northern  Lon- 
don Cemetery  and  the  chapel  in  connection  with 
it  have  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter.  The  cemetery  is  picturesquely  situate,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Colney  Hatch  and  Southgate 
station  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  A short 
line  has  been  formed  from  Colney  Hatch  Station 
to  the  ground,  where  the  Cemetery  Company  has 
erected  a private  station.  The  cemetery  altoge- 
ther covers  1-13  acres,  eighty-seven  of  which  are 
consecrated.  The  chapel  is  in  the  Early  English 
style,  and  is  seated  for  150  persons. 

Gas. — The  Rorasey  Gas  Company  have  reduced 
the  price  of  their  gas  from  7s.  6d.  to  Gs.  8d.  per 
1,000  cubic  feet. The  Devizes  Gas-light  Com- 

pany have  declared  a dividend,  as  usual,  of  8 per 

cent. At  the  Wick  and  Pulteney  Town  Gas 

Company’s  annual  meeting,  when  a dividend  of 
5 per  cent,  per  annum  was  declared,  a memorial 
from  a number  of  gas  consumers  was  read,  praying 
for  a reduction  of  price  from  129.  Gd.  now  paid, , 
but  the  meeting  came  to  the  decision  that  they 
could  not  reduce  the  price  till  the  profit  increased. 
Thus  it  is  that  money-making  men  allow  their 
greed  of  gain  to  stand  in  the  light  ot  their  own 
best  and  surest  interests. 

Adoenmekt  op  the  Park  at  Bath.— The  work 

of  adorning  the  park  with  statuai-y  and  vases  is 
completed.  The  figure  of  the  “ Goddess  of  Sculp- 
ture”  has  been  erected  on  a pedestal  on  the  lawn. 
This  figure,  which  is  in  Bath  stone,  w'as  carved, 
according  to  tho  Bath  Chronicle,  some  twenty- 
five  years  since,  by  Mr.  John  Osborne,  a Bath 
man  and  self-taught  artist  (who  was  also  the 
sculptor  of  Jupiter’s  head,  which  forms  a feature 
in  the  upper  dell),  but  up  to  a very  recent  period 
it  lay  neglected  at  Box.  The  figure,  with  the 
pedestal,  stands  15  feet  high.  For  this  figure  and 
various  vases  the  public  are  chiefly  indebted  to 
Mr.  Alderman  Bush,  of  the  Circus.  Mr.  Wilson, 
architect,  has  given  drawings  for  the  pedestals] 
and  personal  supervision  to  their  erection;  and 
the  masonry  and  carving  have  been  completed  by 
Mr.  H.  Treasure.  The  pedestals  are  carved  in 
Bath  stone. 

The  Plate-Glass  Trade.  — A memorial  has 
been  presented  by  the  plate-glass  manufacturers 
to  Lord  John  Russell,  submitting  that,  as  nogo- 
ciations  are  pending  for  a treaty  of  commerce 
between  Great  Britain  and  Belgium,  they  have 


iKjx  vuc  ruiuiiasioil  ot  xiieir 
produce  into  the  markets  of  Belgium  free  of 
any  import  duties.  They  urge  v’arious  onerous 
reasons  for  their  request.  The  memorial  is  signed 
by  the  following  plate-glass  manufacturers,  re- 
presenting the  whole  of  the  plate-glass  companies 
of  Great  Britain  : — E.  Sullivan,  lessee  of  the 
British  Plate-Gla»8  Company’s  Works;  R.  W. 
Swinburne  & Co.,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and  South 
Shields;  R.  Hodgson,  chairman  of  the  Thames 
Plate-Glass  Company;  E.  Coston,  chairman  of 
the  London  and  Manchester  Glass  Company ; W. 
Pettijean,  director  of  the  Union  Plate-Glass  Com- 
pany, St.  Heh  n’s;  B.  Wood,  director  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Pkte-Glass  Company. 

The  Soytu  Meteopolitan  Seweb.  — About 
200  of  the  principal  foremen,  clerks,  and  others, 
in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Webster,  the  contractor  for 
the  South  Metropolitan  Outfall  Sewer,  sat  down 
to  dinner  at  the  Ship  Hotel,  Woolwich  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  the  lOth  iust.;  Mr.  Wilson,  fore- 
man  of  navvies,  who  occupied  the  vicc-ebair,  sub- 
sequently presenting  to  Mr.  Matthew  Jennings, 
tlie  head  manager,  a silver  goblet,  in  the  name  of 
all  the  employers  on  the  works,  by  whose  subscrip- 
tions it  had  been  purchased,  as  a token  of  tlieir 
esteem.  The  goblet  bore  an  appropriate  inscrip- 
tion, and  was  valued  at  317.  10s.  Mr.  Sloman, 
the  host,  who  officiated  as  chairman,  afterwards 
presented  to  Mr.  Jennings  a silver  salver,  the  gift 
of_  numerous  tradesmen  of  Woolwich  and  the 
neighbourhood.  Mr.  Jennings,  in  replying,  said 
that  he  had  always  endeavoured  conscientiously 
to  perform  his  duty  to  his  worthy  employer,  but 
that  he  had  never  found  it  incompatible  with  the 
duty  which  he  owed  to  those  employed  under 
mm. 


South  Kensenoton  Museum. — The  visitors 
during  the  weekending  13th  July  number  13,023. 

Fall  of  a Railway  Bridge.— Tho  railway 
bridge  across  the  Fiddicb,  says  the  Banffshire 
Journal,  has  falk-ii.  Very  unfortunately  a man 
and  a girl  happened  to  be  below  tho  bridge  when 
it  fell.  Their  death,  of  course,  was  instantaneous. 
The  place  is  said  to  bo  a total  wreck,  as  both  the 
arches  are  completely  down.  The  bridge  W’as  all 
but  complete.  It  w’as  to  form  the  connecting  link 
between  the  Keith  and  Dufftown  Railway,  now 
approaching  completion. 

Builders’  Excursion.— On  Saturday  last  the 
foremen  and  workmen  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
Brown  & Robinson,  of  Finsbury,  had  an  excur- 
sion to  New  Maldon  and  Coorabe,  Surrey.  At 
the  dinner,  when  nearly  150  sat  down,  tlie  health 
of  the  members  of  tho  firm  was  drunk,  and  re- 
sponded to  by  Mr.  Robinson,  wlio  presided.  He 
said  that  ho  experienced  great  pleasure  in  being 
invited  to  preside  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  pre- 
sent. He  believed  that  such  gatherings  were 
calculated  to  engender  and  increase  a spirit  of 
goodwill  amongst  masters  and  men,  aud  also 
tended  to  further  the  interests  of  employer  as 
w'ell  as  employed.  It  would  be  impolitic  in  him 
to  enter  with  any  minuteness  into  tho  details  of 
trade  matters  as  they  at  present  exist : ho  trusted, 
however,  that  all  the  disputes  which  are  now  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  the  mechanics  of  every 
department  and  branch  would  shortly  be  amicably 
settled;  and,  like  the  showers  which  on  a summer’s 
day  come  suddenly  upon  us,  pass  off  and  leave  a 
clear  blue  sky  and  bright  sunshine  behind.  He 
hoped,  also,  that  should  any  further  uitsuuder- 
stiiiidiugs  arise,  they  would  be  fairly  argued 
in  good  old  English  fashion;  and,  if  necessary, 
manfully  fought;  yet  with  that  spirit  of  good 
feeling  which  betokens  desire  for  Justice. 

Bradford. — Tho  foundation-stone  of  a new 
church,  for  the  townships  of  Bradford  and 
Beswick,  has  been  laid.  The  church  is  to  contain 
1,000  sittings,  half  of  which  will  be  free.  It  is 
also  proposed  to  erect  a parsonage  and  schools. 
The  total  expenditure  will  be  4,5007.  The  sum  of 
3,0007.  has  been  already  subscribed,  including 
5007.  from  the  working  classes.  The  late  Liidy 
Houghton  gave  1,0007.  towards  the  endowment, 
the  interest  on  which  has  increased  it  to  1,2507, 
at  the  jiresent  time.  The  church,  which  will  be  ■ 
called  Christ  Church,  has  been  designed  by  Messrs. 
Hayley  & Son,  architects,  in  the  Early  Gtometric 
style.  The  plan  includes  a nave,  chancel,  tran- 
septs, vestry,  and  organ  chamber;  also  n tower 
and  spire.  There  will  be  a chief  west  entrance; 
and  doors  w’ill  likewise  be  placed  in  the  tower  on 
the  south  side,  aud  in  the  transepts,  so  as  to  afford 
speedy  egress  from  the  building.  The  material  to 
be  used  in  the  erection  will  bo  grey  brick,  relieved 
with  red,  and  stone  dressings.  'The  interior 
dimensions  will  bo  25  feet  from  tbe  floor  to  the 
wall  plate;. the  length  being  120  feet,  and  the 
width  -15  feet.  Tbe  roof  will  be  of  open  timber 
work,  aud  the  seats  of  stained  deal.  The  chancel 
will  have  a circular  apsidal  termination,  and  be 
lighted  by  three  triple-lighted  traceried  windows. 

A large  five-light  traceried  window  will  be  placed 
in  the  west  end,  and  one  large  traceried  window 
in  each  transept.  The  nave  will  be  lighted  north 
and  south  by  two  two-lighted  windows,  having 
simple  tracery  in  the  head.  The  contractor  k 
Mr.  Grayson,  of  Bradford. 

Wellington  College  Chapel. — The  Prince 
Consort,  on  the  13th  instant,  laid  the  foundation 
stone  of  tbe  new  chapel  about  to  be  erected  in 
connection  with  the  institntion.  His  royal  high- 
ness visited  the  various  school-rooms  aud  dormi- 
tories; and,  having  partaken  of  lunch,  left  the 
college.  The  proposed  chapel  is  to  be  built  in 
the  Pointed  style  of  the  fourteenth  century,  from 
a design  by  Mr.  Scott,  R.A.;  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  to  be  constructed  being  red  bricks  of  two 
shades,  dressed  with  stone  to  accord  with  the  col- 
lege. Tho  body  of  the  chapel  will  be  67  feet  long 
by  26  feet  wide,  and  the  ahsidal  sacraminium 
2-1  feet  long  by  22  feet  wide;  the  walls  being 
30  feet,  and  tbe  ridge  of  the  roof  being  50  feet 
bigb.  There  will  be  five  windows  on  each  side  of 
the  body,  and  five  high  lights  to  tbe  ahsidal sacra, 
minium,  lb  will  be  approached  from  tbe  college 
by  a covered  passage  leading  to  tho  western  porch, 
over  which  will  bo  a large  rose  window.  Tiiere 
will  be  a lofty  bell-tower  or  spire,  100  feet  high, 
with  a lead  or  zinc  foof.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
erect  a library  in  the  Italian  style,  50  feet  long  by 
28  feet  wide,  to  correspond  with  the  college,  from 
a design  by  Mr.  Shaw,  which  will  project  50  feet 
in  front  of  the  college,  so  as  to  break  the  long 
straight  line  of  building.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  chapel,  W'hicb  will  hold  upwards  of  300  persons, 
is  5,5007,;  aud  of  the  library,  2,8007. 
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The  Houses  of  Pabliamenx.— It  cost  5,709?. 
to  lieht  the  Houses  and  approaches  m the  year 
cndine  the  31st  of  March  last.  The  expenditure 
upon  the  building  and  furnishing,  lighting,  and 
ventilating  of  the  Houses  since  the  commence- 
Dient  of  last  year  has  been  35,769?. : this  is  in 
addition  to  the  current  expense  of  maintenance 
and  repairs,  lighting,  and  ventilating,  and  it  does 
Dot  include  the  cost  of  decoration  with  fresco 
paintings  and  statuary. 

Muaio  IN  1862. — A proposition  is  being  circu- 
lated by  several  gentlemen  connected  •with  music, 
for  building  an  International  Concert-room  at 
Kensington,  for  the  display  of  music  during  the 
forthcoming  Exhibition  of  1862.  An  application 
to  that  end,  we  are  informed,  has  been  made  to 
Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the  vacant  site 
at  the  back  of  the  conservatory  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  Gardens;  and  plans  of  the 
proposed  International  Concert-room  have  also 
been  submitted ; but  that  part  of  the  undertaking 
remains  in  abeyance  until  the  movement  is  more 
thoroughly  matured. 

Theatre  Royal,  Haysiaeket.  — The  new 
comedy,  “My  Lord  and  My  Lady;  or.  It  might 
have  been  ’Worse,”  written  by  Mr.  Plancbe,  proves 
a very  great  success.  Although/owndec?  on  a piece 
by  M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  it  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  an 
adaptation,  and  displays  in  the  construction  and 
•writing  the  careful  finish  and  the  elegance  for 
which  Mr.  Planche  is  remarkable.  Without  any 
violent  or  startling  effects,  it  holds  the  attention 
of  the  audience  through  five  acts  without  the 
slightest  flagging,  working  out  a phase  of  life  in 
1770,  naturally  aud  unaflectedly.  Mr.  Buckstone 
has  a part  that  suits  both  himself  and  the  audi- 
ence, and  Mrs.  Charles  Mathews  has  never  been 
seen  to  so  much  advantage  as  in  this  play.  Mr. 
C.  Mathews,  Mr.  Hows,  Mrs.  Wilkins,  and  Mrs. 
E.  Fitzwilliam  have  also  parts  in  it.  The  room 
scenes  arranged  for  it  are,  as  is  usual  here,  very 
good. 

Manchestee  Assize  Couets.— At  the  recent 
local  session,  the  Assize  Court  Committee  reported 
that  the  works  were  progressing.  One  story  of 
the  main  building  was  already  complete  so  far  as 
the  masonry  and  brickwork  were  concerned,  and 
the  main  story  was  in  course  of  erection.  The 
iudges’  lodgings  were  still  further  advanced. 
Whilst  the  masonry  and  brickwork  were  thus  pro- 
grossing  on  the  site,  the  contractor  was  busily 
engaged  in  preparing  the  joiners’  work  on  his  own 
premises.  Beyond  an  alteration  in  the  central 
feature  of  the  building,  no  important  changes  had 
been  made  in  the  original  design.  The  committee 
had  paid  to  Mr.  Bramall,  the  contractor,  17,000?. 
and  applied  for  an  order  in  his  favour  for  a fur- 
ther instalment  of  5,000?.  Loans  had  been  con. 
tracted  to  the  extent  of  30,700?. ; and  as  the  com. 
mittee  considered  that  chief  rents,  interest,  and 
other  current  expenses,  should  not  be  defrayed 
out  of  borrowed  capital,  they  proposed  to  apply  at 
the  October  sessions  for  a rate  of  a halfpenny  in 
the  pound.  The  report  was  adopted. 

Stable  Smells. — A correspondent  of  the  Times 
suggests  a few  simple  means  of  counteracting  the 
unpleasant  ammooiacal  smell  in  stables.  “ If 
those  who  have  stable  manure  will  take  4 oz.  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  two  gallons  of  water,  and  mix 
them  in  a garden  watering-can,  with  the  rose  on, 
then  sprinkle  the  contents  over  the  manure  every 
evening  (supposing  it  to  be  a cartload),  it  will 
counteract  the  unpleasant  smell.  Its  action  is 
tljia  : — The  ammonia  as  it  arises  from  the  manure 
is  fixed  by  the  acid.  As  the  acid  in  its  concen 
truted  state  is  very  powerful,  it  requires  much 
; also  when  in  its  diluted  state  care  must  be 


The  Architectueal  Association. — The  an- 
nual dinner  of  the  Architectural  Association  was 
held  at  the  Whittington  Club,  Arundel-street, 
Strand,  on  Friday  evening,  the  12th  instant, 
when  several  speeches  were  made,  and  the  evening 
was  spent  pleasantly. 

The  Coenice  Accident  neae  the  Maeble 
Arch. — Au  inquest  was  held  on  Saturday  in 
St.  George’s  Hospital,  by  Mr.  Bedford,  on  the 
body  of  William  Moore,  aged  48, _ who  was  killed, 
as  already  mentioned,  by  the  falling  of  a newly- 
erected  cornice,  at  No.  6,  Great  Cumberland- 
street.  Evidence  was  given  ^showing  that  the 
heavy  rain  had  caused  the  cornice  to  fall  out  upon 
the  scaffold-boards,  that  the  cornice  was  not  suffi- 
ciently balanced  to  bold  its  place  without  cement, 
and  that  the  scaffold  was  perfectly  well  formed, 
but  was  broken  down  by  the  weight  of  the  cornice 
when  it  fell,  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  various 
heavy  materials  placed  upon  the  scaffold-boards. 
■Verdict,  accidental  death ; the  jury  stating  that 
in  their  opinion  the  accident  had  arisen  through 
the  work  being  done  in  the  wet  weather.  They 
also  recommended  that  all  builders,  when  engaged 
in  repairing  the  exterior  of  houses  with  area 
railings,  should  well  board  over  the  spikes. 

The  Government  Buildings  at  Ottaw^a, 
Canada. — The  Government  buildings  at  the  new 
capital  of  the  Canadas,  of  which  we  some  time 
since  gave  au  account,  are  still  progressing.  The 
roofing  of  the  outer  portion  of  the  Departmental 
Buildings  is  at  present  in  progress,  and  the  roofing 
of  the  main  portions  of  both  blocks  was  about  to 
be  commenced  by  the  last  accounts.  The  great 
dimensions  of  the  Parliament  Buildings  account 
for  this  structure  not  being  in  as  forward  a state; 
but  the  Oltoioa  Citizen  states  that  the  main  front 
and  other  portions  will  shortly  be  ready  to  receive 
the  roofing.  The  rumoured  stoppage  of  the  works 
on  the  Parliament  Buildings,  therefore,  was  a 
mistake.  A visit  to  the  Government  Buildings 
was  lately  made  by  Prince  Alfred,  attended  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  party  were  conducted 
by  the  architects  of  the  Parliament  Buildings, 
Messrs.  Fuller  & Jones,  to  view  the  Parliamentary 
block  of  buildings,  and  the  model  of  the  library  of 
these  buildings;  and  Messrs.  Stent  & Laver,  the 
architects  of  the  Departmental  Buildings,  c.xplained 
the  ground  plans  of  these  buildings. 


TENDERS 

beer-stores,  storekeepers’  resilience, 


For  erecting  

stables.  &c.,  at  Farnborough,  Surrey,  for  Messrs.  Simond: 
Mr.  William  Brown,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  - - 

Woodroffe j£'Il4  0 0 

Poole  (accepted) 379  6 0 


For  the  restoration  of  Salehurst  Cliurcb,  Sussex 

Ellis ^1,187  0 0 

Tompson  1,I50  0 0 

Piper 929  11  6 


For  a new  main  sewer  at  Twickenham  : — 

Pope  sCSdO 

Jacklin  282 

Marlow  (accepted) 280 


Mr. 


For  building  three  houses  in 'Wilderness-row. 

C.  F.  Maltby,  architect,  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Jas. 
Tolley 

Elston {£2.326  0 0 

Prince 2,220  0 0 

Ilenshaw  2,160  0 0 

Ennor 1,993  0 0 


For  Church  of  Eogland  Fire  Insurance  Offices,  King- 
street,  Cheapside  : — 

Dove,  Brothers  j£5,165  0 0 

Keyes  & Head 6,100  0 0 

Patman  & Fotberingham 4,fl87  0 0 

Axford&Co 4,8C7  0 0 

Mvers 4,823  0 0 

Hill  & Co 4,530  0 0 


For  two  new  wings  at  the  Royal  Berkshire  Hospital, 
Reading.  Mr.  Joseph  Morris,  architect 

Nichols  & Son ^£^6,056  I6  0 

Barnicoat 5,428  0 0 

Woodroffe 5,299  0 

Wheeler  & Sons 5,270  0 0 

W.  Strong 5,246  0 0 

Silver  & Son 5,228  0 0 

Matthews 6,055  0 0 

Barnes  5,045  0 0 

Watson 4,750  0 0 

Ellis 4,630  0 0 

Sharpington  & Cole  4,555  0 0 

Chiimock,  Brothers  3,999  1”  9 


For  repairs  and  alterations  to  No.  9>  Wimpole -street, 
for  Mr.  Hayward.  Mr.  Eales,  architect : — 

Hallett  j£l.2l5  0 0 

I’Anson 1,204  0 0 

Airey  & Bellingham l,'98  0 0 

Phillips  1,182  0 0 

Clemence 1,181  0 0 

Batterbury l,l77  0 0 

Matthews 1,150  0 0 

E.  Brown 1,121  0 0 

Rudkin  1.050  0 0 


For  building  a house  for  Mr.  C.  Selby,  at  Ightham,  near 
Seven  Oaks,  Kent.  Mr.  C.  W.  Eppy,  architect.  Qiianlities 
supplied ; — 

Allow  for 
Old  Materials. 

C.  Fish j€1,400  je\S0 

A.  M.Greig 1,260  150 

Godbold  1,104  12s 


For  building  six  houses  at  Brompton,  for  Mr.  Joseph 
Hardy.  Mr.  G.  A.  Burn,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied ; — 

R.  Watts  & Son  ^£8,593  0 0 

S.  B.  Smith  8.356  0 0 

Hill  Si  Robinson 8,144  0 0 

A.  M.  Greig  7,969  10  0 

Downs  7.956  0 0 

Stimpson  7.846  0 0 

Adamson  7.795  0 0 

C.  Fish  7.500  0 0 

J.  &C.  W.  Todd 7,318  0 0 


For  Northampton  Town-hall.  Mr.  E.  Godwin,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  by  Mr.  Clark,  Bristol ; — 

Casford d?13.918  0 0 

Bryant 12,965  0 0 

Dunkely  12.499  H 0 

fcmitb,  Brothers 12,475  0 0 

Watkins  (accepted) 11,980  0 0 


For  finishing  a public-house  and  live  cottages,  at  Not- 
tingham, for  the  Bankruptcy  Court.  Mr.  F.  Sanderson, 
surveyor 

Dawson .^541  0 0 

Blair  & Dexter 455  0 0 

Lewin 440  0 0 

May  418  10  0 

Claricot 405  0 0 

Slim  & Brown 40.3  12  0 

Butler  (accepted)  403  0 0 


For  small  detached  house  on  Bracondale,  Norwich,  for 
Mr.  George  Hum.  Mr.  T.  D.  Barry,  architoett— 

Ollett  & Brooks  (accepted) j£'500  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  King's  College 
Chapel 

Kelk .^6,810  0 0 

Holland 6.791  0 0 

Lucas 6,750  0 0 

Mansfield  6,721  0 0 

Myers 6,5/8  0 0 

Jackson  & Shaw 6,(i53  0 0 


For  two  detached  villason  the  Keithfield  Estate,  Surrey 
Mr.  Richard  Grover,  architect:— 

Luxford ^3,400  0 0 


taken  that  none  of  it  is  spilt  on  the  user’s  clothes, 
It  is  also  requisite  to  rinse  the  can  out  immedi- 
ately with  water.  I would  also  observe  that  as 
many  stables  are  very  offensive  and  moat  unwhole- 
some from  the  ammonia,  which  is  continually 
arising,  if  in  such  stable  a leaden  trough,  some- 
thing like  what  ladies  grow  mignonette  in,  in  their 
chamber  windows,  were  fixed  over  the  stable  doors 
in  an  aperture,  leaving  a small  sjiace  open  above 
the  box  into  the  stable  yard,  and  this  box  were 
two-thirds  full  of  a mixture  of  21bs.  of  strong  sul- 
phuric acid  and  three  quarts  of  water,  the  stable 
would  be  comparatively  sweet.  Ammonia  has  a 
great  affinity  for  sulphuric  acid,  thus  forming 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  is  one  of  the  very 
best  manures  we  have.  I would  also  say  that  if 
tallow-chandlers  would  put  four  ounces  of  chloride 
of  lime  into  two  quarts  of  water,  stir  it  about  for 
a minute,  then  let  it  stand  half  an  hour  before 
they  put  the  rough  fat  into  the  copper,  and  put 
the  clear  liquid  of  the  above  in,  it  would  take  all 
the  unpleasant  smell  away  so  much  complained  of 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  would  do  no  injury 
to  the  tallow,” 


For  proposed  Presbyterian  church  and  school-rooms  at 
Crewe.  Mr.  Corson,  architect: — 

Bell-turret. 

H.  Worburton .^^1,600  ^'85 

J.  Buckley 1,589  104 

R.  Boughey 1,448  93 


For  wrought-iron  caisson  at  entrance  of 
Portsmouth.  Mr.  C.  "W.  E.  Pineo,  engineer, 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Livesay  & Rake,  surveyors; 

Westwood  & Co jfS.SOO  0 

Lawrence 2,282  0 

Grant  & Co 2,2U0  0 

H.  Grissell 2,168  0 

Lewis  Si  Stockwcll 1,850  0 

Finch  & Heath 1,750  0 

Dunn  & Co.  (accepted) 1,700  0 


iw  dock  at 
Quantities 


For  lodge  and  farm-buildings,  for  Mr.  W.  Palmer. 
Mr.  Richd.  Cover,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Poland  & Dobson: — 

Luxford ^J,950  0 0 

Foster 1.750  0 0 

Weare l,5i4  0 0 

Pauli 1,535  0 0 


For  two  pairs  of  semi-detached  villas  at  Forest-hill,  for 
Mr.  Thomas  Ward.  Mr.  Richd.  Cover,  architect 

Howell  i'4,400  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  61,  Gracechurch- 
street,  for  Alderman  Abbiss.  Messrs.  Allen,  Snook,  & 
Stock,  architects:— 


For  engine-house,  &c.,  in  new  dock,  at  Portsmouth. 
Mr.  C.  W.  E.  Pineo,  engineer.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Livesay  & Rake,  surveyors  :— 

Dillon  & Co ^888  0 0 

W.  R.  & C.  Light  (accepted)  ....  859  (J  0 

Aylea 813  0 0 


For  a new  church  at  Whitton,  Twickenham.  Mr. 
Pownall,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Poland  & Dobson; — 

Nicholson ) ^'2.595  0 0 

Pearman 2,550  0 0 

Wheeler 2,400  0 0 

Myers 2,283  0 0 

Iliscock 2,194  0 0 

Jackson  & Shaw 2,1/0  0 0 

JackUii  (accepted) 2,149  0 0 


Perry 

Brown  & Robinson 

Meears 

Newman  & Mann 
Ashby  & Homer. . 
Rider 


I No.  2. 

No.  I.  New  Sashes, 
Alterations  j Coinpo 
and  I Dressings, 
Additions.  I &c.,  to 

Upper  Floor. 


{fii.eao 

1,819 

1.6-5 


£\6') 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Subscriber  (several  long  articles  on  tlio  motroiiollUn  main  drainage 
b;ive  appeared  in  Ibe  Builder).— il.  J.  D.  (it  Is  often  iuiporlant  that 
the  envelopes  of  letters  likely  to  be  needed  ns  evidence  sbonld  U 
preserved),-!’.  J.  & Co.— E.  U.— M.  & G.— K.  G.-J.  M.  (how  longbai 
the  tomb  been  erected  ?>— J.  li.— A.  F.  (the  enforced  re<i«irDment  of  > 
diploma  Is  not  coutcmpl.atcd,  and  would  not  be  lulvocated  byus).— 
C.  M.— G.P.— C.  R,  H.-ir.  B.-  J.  R.— n.  13.— J.  H.B,-Q.-R.G.-H.G 
(next  week).-J.  W.  1).— J.  T.-J.  J.  D,— T,  Jl,  Ireland  (Blackwood 
Ave  Maria-hine).— H.  F.— C.  <Son.— Young  Land  Surveyor  (look  lu 
any  elementary  work  on  astronomy). 
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Mr.  Ferrey's  “ Fecolleciions  of  Welly  Puyin." 

ROPOSITIONS  now 
, on  foot  to  endow  a 
Travelling  Fund  for 
Architectural  Stu- 
dents, as  a memorial 
of  the  late  Augustus 
N.  Welby  Pugin,  and 
in  recognition  of  his 
services  in  the  pro- 
motion of  true  prin- 
ciples of  Mediaival 
architecture,  appear 
to  have  led  Mr.  Per- 
rey  to  the  comple- 
tion of  a task  de- 
ferred from  time  to 
time,  under  the  im- 
pression that  a more 
competent  person 
might  undertake  it: 
and  he  has  brought 
together  some  inter- 
esting notices  of  this 
wayward  man  of 
genius.*  He  has  not 
been  able  toaddmuch 
that  was  not  known 
before;  but,  with  the 
aid  of  some  of  Pugin’s 
letters  and  published  documents,  gives  an  inter- 
esting view  of  his  career  and  character.  Anxious, 
also,  that  the  memoir  should  be  " faithful,  as  well 
as  acceptable  to  the  members  of  Pugin’s  family, 
and  feeling  that  he  could  not  describe  Pugin’s 
character  from  a Roman  Catholic  point  of  view, 
the  author  has,  at  the  request  of  Pugin’s  widow, 
admitted  an  appendix  written  by  a friend  of  the 
family.” 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  so.  This 
uppeudi.x  occupies  160  pages  out  of  460,  with 
controversial,  and  in  parts,  most  objectionable 
matter,  which  has  no  reference  to  Pugin  as  an 
artist,  and  winds  up  with  an  attempt  to  throw  a 
slur,  by  implication,  on  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Barry,  which  none  would  have  repudiated  more 
earnestly  than  Pugin  himself.  First  asking 
“ Where  is  Pugin’s  grave  ? ” Mr.  Purcell,  the 
writer  of  the  appendix,  says  : — 

" How  shall  I answer  the  question  ? Do  you  not  know 
gentle  reader,  how  often  real  merit  goes  to  the  grave  un- 
rewarded, while  the  borrower  of  other  men’s  gifts  shines 
in  false  colours,  and  meekly  assumes  honours  that  were 
not  his  due?  Pugin’s  tomb  is  in  no  place  of  public 
honour.  No  reward  fell  to  his  lot,  Ihiag  or  dead.  No 
troop  of  friends  followed  him  to  the  grave  to  do  homage 
M his  memory,  and  to  bear  testimony  to  all  the  world 
that  a great  man  had  passed  away  from  the  earth  There 
was  no  solemn  gathering  of  the  brotherhood  of  genius. 
flUuig  in  grief  the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Against 
lum  m death  the  glorious  temple  which  he  loved  so  well 
ni  life  WM  closed.  To  England’s  greatest  architect  the 
Ciothic  abbey  afforded  no  honoured  grave.” 

Besides  the  injustice  of  the  comparison,  the  un- 
truth of  the  assertions  that  no  reward  fell  to  Pugin’s 
lot,  living  or  dead,  and  that  no  troop  of  friends 
followed  him  to  the  grave  (his  habits  and  disposi- 
tion limited  the  circle),  the  absurdity  of  complain- 
ing that  his  feelings  were  not  outraged  by  burying 
him  in  a Protestant  minster  must  be  obvious. 

We  pass,  however,  to  a more  agreeable  part  of 
the  book,  Mr.  Ferrey's  Recollections,  and  avail 
ourselves  of  it  for  some  traits  and  particulars 
to  supplement,  and  in  some  cases  repeat,  the 
notices  we  gave  at  the  time  of  bis  death. J 
The  elder  Pugin  was  horn  in  France,  in  the  year 
1762;  his  birthplace  is  unknown,  hut  he  was 

* ” Recollections  of  A.  N.  Welby  Pugin,  and  his  Father, 
Augustus  Pugin;  with  Notices  of  their  Works.”  Bv 
Benjamin  Fcrrey,  Architect,  F.R.I.B.a.  With  an  Appendix 
by  E.  Sheridan  Purcell,  esq.  London  : Edward  Stanford 
J,  Charing-cross,  S.W.  isGl.  ’ 

t See  Vol.  X.,  p.  605,  &c.,  &c. 


descended  from  a family  of  distinction.  He 
witnessed  many  of  the  fearful  scenes  in  the  French 
Revolution,  and  managed  to  escape  to  England, 
where,  through  an  advertisement,  he  became 
draughtsman  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Nash,  the 
architect. 

Mr.  Nash,  “ feeling  the  want  of  practical  works 
upon  Gothic  architecture  (for  although  beautiful 
pictorial  illustrations  of  our  cathedrals  were  in 
course  of  publication  by  Britton,  no  book  yet  ex- 
isted in  which  the  details  were  so  drawn  as  to 
enable  the  practical  architect  to  make  working 
drawings  from  them),  suggested  to  Pugin  that  by 
applying  himself  to  this  particular  purpose  he 
would  do  the  profession  a great  service  and 
secure  a profitable  occupation,”  Thence  followed 
his  various  works.  He  sought  pupils  and  readily 
obtained  them,  Mr.  Nash  and  other  architects 
being  glad  to  recommend  his  office  as  the  best 
school  for  obtaining  a knowledge  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture and  other  elementary  branches  of  art. 
Accompanied  by  his  pupils  he  visited  different 
towns  for  the  purpose  of  sketching  and  measuring 
such  details  of  Meditcval  buildings  as  appeared 
to  him  desirable;  but  the  expense  of  triivelling 
led  him  to  select  those  specimens  which  were 
most  easy  of  access ; and  to  this  cause  may  be 
attributed  the  want  of  classification  observable 
in  the  work,  an  error  he  carefully  corrected  in 
his  later  publications.  But  though  the  examples 
chosen  by  him  might  not  be  the  best,  they  were 
so  carefully  drawn  and  practically  studied  as  to 
be  of  material  use  to  persons  engaged  in  build- 
ing,  and  no  other  publication  had  ever  given  de- 
tails in  so  desirable  a form.  In  carrying  on  his 
works  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Britton,  and  by 
Mr.  Willson,  of  Lincoln.  The  first  volume, 
entitled,  "Specimens  of  Gothic  Architecture,” 
was  published  in  1821.  The  second  volume  soon 
followed.  Then  came  his  work  on  "Normandy,” 
the  "Examples  of  Gothic  Architecture,”  and 
others.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  are  all 
useful  in  their  degree ; moro  especially  the 
" Examples,”  as  the  selection  there  given  is 
chiefly  from  secular  buildings.  Pugin,  by  these 
works,  rendered  great  service  to  architects. 

Mr.  Perrey  gives  some  anecdotes  of  Nash,  and 
denies  the  statement  made  in  Tilr.  Britton’s 
"Autobiography,”  that  Nash  had  to  contend  with 
difficulties  and  struggles  in  early  life,  and  was 
scene-painter  to  a company  of  itinerant  players  in 
Wales.  He  states  that  Nash  had  patrons  in 
Wales,  and  acquired  property  there ; and  being 
fond  of  theatrical  representations  built  a private 
theatre,  in  W'hich  Mathews,  Pugin,  and  other 
friends  acted  for  their  own  amusement,  sometimes 
inviting  the  surrounding  gentry  to  witness  their 
performances.  He  asserts  that  Mr.  Nash  was  born 
in  London,  and  that  his  parents  being  possessed 
of  some  private  fortune  were  able  to  place  their 
son  with  Sir  Robert  Taylor,  the  leading  architect 
of  that  day. 

Augustus  Welby  Northmore  Pugin  was  born 
on  the  1st  of  March,  1812,  in  Store-street,  Bedford- 
square,  where  his  father  then  resided.  He  be- 
came a day  boy  at  Christ’s  Hospital,  Newgate- 
street,  better  known  as  the  Blue  Coat  School, 
when  the  Rev.  Dr.  Trollope  was  head  master  of 
the  school,  and  in  all  branches  of  education 
showed  remarkable  aptitude.  After  completing 
the  ordinary  course  of  education  at  Christ’s 
Hospital,  he  did  not  proceed  to  either  of  the 
Universities,  but  shortly  afterwards  entered  his 
father’s  office.  He  had  an  almost  intuitive  talent 
for  drawing,  and,  as  soon  as  ho  could  handle  a 
pencil,  commenced  sketching. 

It  was  in  the  year  1827  that  the  scheme  for 
establishing  a public  cemetery  beyond  the  suburbs 
of  London,  in  the  place  of  the  parish  churchyards, 
was  first  agitated.  One  of  the  chief  promoters  of 
this  project  was  the  late  Sir  Isambard,  then  Mr. 
Brunei.  This  gentleman  united  with  his  friend 
and  fellow-countryman  Pugin  in  preparing  plans 
for  laying  out  the  ground,  and  in  designing  the 
several  mortuary  chapels  and  gateways  for  the 


cemetery;  and  it  was  mainly  through  their  joint 
instrumentality  that  a company  was  formed. 

It  was  in  the  preparation  of  the  preliminary 
drawings  for  this  cemetery  that  Welby  began  to 
make  himself  useful;  “ though  it  may  he  added,” 
says  Mr.  Ferrey,  "that  it  would  have  been  well 
if  the  original  plan  by  Brunei  and  Pugin  had  been 
carried  into  effect,  as  it  was  far  more  consistent 
with  the  ideas  of  Christian  sepulture  than  the 
heterogeneous  collection  of  monuments  crowded 
together  at  Kensal  Green.” 

Welby  Pugin’s  first  employment,  independently 
of  his  father,  seems  to  have  been  given  to  him  by 
the  celebrated  goldsmiths,  Messrs.  Rundell  & 
Bridge.  One  of  their  firm,  while  engaged  in  an 
examination  of  some  ancient  designs  for  plate  in 
the  Print  Room  of  the  British  Museum,  chanced 
to  notice  that  Pugin  was  employed  in  copying  the 
prints  of  Albert  Durer  and  Israel  Silvester. 
Struck  by  his  skill  in  drawing,  the  goldsmith 
accosted  him,  and  soon  found  that  he  possessed 
just  the  genius  his  firm  was  seeking.  His  com- 
plete knowledge  of  Mediaival  art  fitted  him  ad- 
mirably for  designing  plate  in  the  old  manner. 
His  services  were  immediately  secured,  and  much 
beautiful  plate  was  executed  by  them  from  Pugin’s 
designs.  This  introduction  very  soon  led  to  other 
commissions  of  a still  more  important  character, 
especially  to  designing  all  the  furniture  for  Wind- 
sor Castle,  through  Messrs.  Morel  & Seddon. 

Of  his  connection  with  the  stage,  his  biographer 
says ; — 

" Durag  his  engagement  on  the  works  in  councctioii 
With  Windsor  Castle,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  a 
person  of  inferior  position,  who,  amongst  other  occupa- 
tions, was  employed  at  night  in  a subordinate  station  in 
ree  management  of  the  stage  scenery  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre.  This  man's  description  of  the  scenery,  property, 
and  machinery  of  the  stage,  filled  Pugin’s  youthful  ima- 
ginat'on  with  a longing  to  see  the  concealed  mechanism 
used  for  stage  effects."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that, 
although  intrusted  with  the  important  business  just  ineii- 
I tioned,  he  was  yet  but  a boy  of  fifteen  years,  or  little 
more,  and  never  till  this  time  had  entered  a theatre  or 
witnessed  any  dramatic  representations,— the  strictness 
of  his  mother's  principles  and  domestic  regulations  being 
a bar  to  his  attendance  at  any  Iheatrical  performances.” 

Pugin’s  first  admission  behind  the  stage  seems 
to  have  filled  him  with  wonder;  but  he  soon  saw 
defective  design  adopted  in  scene-painting,  and  de- 
termined to  attempt  an  improvement  in  the  scenic 
department.  Becoming  introduced  to  Messrs. 
Grieve,  the  well-known  scene-painters,  he  ob- 
tained, through  them,  some  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  distemper-painting  on  canvas,  and  the  peculiar 
colours  used;  and  thus  he  became  enabled  to  paint 
scenery,  designed  by  himself,  in  the  Medieval 
style. 

The  sea  soon  took  the  place  of  the  stage,  and 
he  fell  into  a mode  of  life  which  was  a source  of 
great  pain  and  anguish  to  his  parents  and  friends, 
more  especially  to  his  father,  who  on  meeting  a 
friend,  exclaimed  with  much  grief,  " God  bless 
my  soul,  it  was  but  this  moruing  I met  my  boy 
Auguste  in  tbe  disguise  of  a common  sailor,  carry- 
ing on  his  shoulder  a tub  of  water  which  he  had 
took  from  the  pompe  of  St.  Dunatan.” 

Welby  was  now,  nevertheless,  acquiring  celebrity 
in  various  ways  connected  with  art,  in  conse- 
quence of  bis  well-known  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Gothic  architecture.  His  power  of  rapid 
delineation  was  likewise  appreciated.  Many  lead- 
ing architects  placed  their  rough  sketches  in  his 
hands  in  order  to  have  tbe  detail  drawings 
accurately  prepared.  Soon,  too,  he  opened  an 
establishment  for  the  production  of  art-works, 
but  it  failed,  and  he  feU  into  financial  difficulties* 
These,  however,  were  surmounted,  and  he  married 
his  first  wife,  Miss  Garnet,  a grand-niece  of 
Dayes  the  artist,  after  a very  short  courtship,  in 
1831.  Unhappily  she  died  in  her  first  confine- 
ment, but  her  infant  daughter  survived. 

The  death  of  Pugin’s  mother,  his  secession  from 
the  Lstablished  Church,  and  his  second  marriage 


In  a diary  which  Pagin  now  begraii  to  keep  is  the 
following  entry:— “June  26,  ISiJ.  De«igned  farniturc 
for  Windsor  Castle.  While  at  Mr.  Morel’s,  I became  ac- 
quainted  with  a person  called  George  Dayes,  son  of  the 
celebrated  artist  of  that  name,  and  it  was  through  him 
that  I first  imbibed  the  taste  for  stage  machinery  and 
scenic  representations,  to  which  I afterwards  applied  my- 
self so  closely.” 
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followed,  but  we  cunnot  pursue  the  tbreud  Let 
us  look  to  some  of  the  letters  which  he  wrote  soon 
after  tho  hitter  event,  to  his  friend  Osmond,  of 
Salisbury.  Writing  from  Wells,  he  says, 


*■  Tfvou  want  to  be  deliEhtcd,  if  you  want  to  be  as- 
tnniKhed  if  Toit  want  to  be  half  mad,  as  T at  present  atn, 
JTS’s.  sake  come  over  to  Wells.  The  most  mapn- 
fleen^  things  for  detail  that  can  be  seen, 
oreverv  style,  and  every  description  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture.^ Yon  have  no  conception  ° ° 

♦>ip  cathedral.  &c.  One  day  would  suffice.  1 am  well 
Jeauainted  with  everything  here,  and  have  got  intro- 
ductions to  all  the  most  secret  corners;  and  I declare  1 
would  not  leave  you  till  you  had  seen  every  interesting 
obiect  in  the  place.  Pray  come,  I entreat  of  you.  I leave 
hero  either  at  the  cud  of  the  week— that  is  the  beginning 
Srnext  about  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  » * I would 
not  think  of  wishing  you  so  much  to  come  ^ow^  were  I 
not  certain  you  would  be  delighted.  No  artists  indeed  1 
The  figures  of  the  west  front  arc  magmficent-.splendid 
soecimens  of  sculpture.  Tell  that  to  Mr.  Lucas ; and  tell 
Mm  that  the  antique  fades  away  before  the  ancient. 
Gothic  for  ever!" 


He  then  w’ent  to  Taunton  and  Bristol,  and 
writes, — 


“WTiileat  Bristol  1 paid  particular  attention  to  the 
cathedral  where  I find  many  things  deserving  roost  iw- 
Sf;  This.  cLcUral  has  |e„e,.l ly 

overlooked  as  uudesernne  of  nooce,  but  the  fact  is 
that  there  are  parts  about  it  eipial  to 
couiUry.  The  groining  of  the  aisles,  the  carving  in  parts 
of  the  stalls  the  vestry,  the  tombs  in  the  aisles  round 
ae  chot  Uw  emat  wfs't  window,  the  Norman  m.tranee 
to  the  Chapter  House  from  the  cloisters,  all  "L' 

teresting.  and  to  real  Gothic  men.  ikc  you  and  ine,  t 
affords  a ercat  treat.  The  cast  window  is  so  truly  beau- 
tiful that  1 have  just  marked  out  the  tracery  of  it  for  you ; 
the  original  glass  is  still  in  it,  and  the  effect  is  wonder- 
fully rich  and  varied  ” 


him  to  Lord  Shrewsbury,  while  he  was  travelling 
on  the  Continent,  the  following  is  amusing ; - 


“ I am  certain  that  your  lordship  never  could  have  seen 
those  places,  tor  they  contain  the  most 
intheworld.  [Oddlogic.]  I jlS 

Gothic  altarsin  Christendom, andone  of  silyerabout 

long.  As  f'>r  the  stained  glass,  there  is  nothing  S . 
on  fur  side  of  the  Alps  and  the  sacristies  are  f^GMhic 
.shrines,  reliquaries,  chalices,  &c.  nothing 

of  Mediceval  art.  I used  to  imagine  that  there  y.  a otnu^g 
of  the  kindin  this  country,  and  I glass  at 

part  of  the  world.  Florence  >s  enchanting  rhe^'^//  1) 
Sante  Croce  is  perfectly  beautiful,  and  the  frescoes 
Angelica  di  Fiesoli  enchanting.  Rome  is  certainly 

uucc-on  the  Pope,  who 


abs.'irdities''^poo°.M’  tklke^l  ,’^V“why'’it?3  Su 

Pointed  style  not  being  adapted  for  Italy  ’ Why , it  is  lun 


The  success  of  “ Contrasts”  induced  Pugin,  very 
soon  afterwards,  in  18-11,  to  prepare  his  work 
entitled  “True  Principles  of  Gothic  Architec- 
ture.” This  volume  was  published  by  Mr.  Weale, 
the  architectural  bookseller,  and  bad  a most  useful 
effect.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  executed  is 
shown  by  an  incident : — 


With  Tintern  Abbey  he  was  disappointed,  and 
thought  tbo  ouly  thing  there  worthy  of  ailmlra. 
tiou  was  the  west  window. 

At  Lichfield  he  was  disgusted. 


“ Oil  proceeding  to  the  cathedral,  which  from  its  dis- 
tant appearance  promised  great  things, 
horror  and  astonishment  on  perceiving  the  west  front  to 
have  been  restored  with  brown  cement,  cracked  m every 
direction,  with  heads  worked  with 

all  expression  or  feeling,  crockets  as  bad,  Fg 

of  all  styles.  My  surprise,  however,  ceased  on  the  verger  s 
informing  me  that  the  whole  ‘Church  was  improved  and 
beautified  about  thirty  years  ago  by  the  late  Mi.  "y^tt 
Yes,  this  monster  of  architectural  depravity— this  pest  of 
cathedral  architecture— has  been  here;  need  1 say  more. 

1 wound  myself  up  to  the  pitch  to  bear  the  sight  «f  the 
havoc  he  had  committed.  Of  course,  here  his  old  tnck  of 
throwing  the  Lady  Chapel  into  the  choir  by  pulling  down 
the  altar-screen  ; then  he  has  y-ca-ed  the  yhoirfoi^d  u«i  ed 
up  the  arches  of  the  choir,  making  the  aisles  nothing  but 
dark  passages.  The  man,  I am  sorry  to  say,  who  exe- 
cutes the  repairs  of  the  building  was  a pupil  of  the  wretch 
himself,  and  has  imbibed  all  t'*® ''icious  propetisities  o 
his  accursed  tutor,  without  one  spark  of  cveu  practical 
ability  to  atoiiefor  his  misdeeds." 


After  an  absence  of  some  weeks 
called  at  his  publisher’s,  who  observed  that  his  dress, 
wblch  usually  »»!  untiily,  appeareU  tkm 

ever  He  was  enveloped  in  a huge  pilot-coar,  large 
Sal.  fur  « man  twice  Ills  siaa.  On  this  atpaugc  extu- 
bitioii,  Mr.  Weale,  his  publisher,  remarked  . 

‘ Why,  you  appear  to  have  made  a mistake,  and  have 

got  a coat  belonging  to  somebody  else.’  r 

‘Oh,’  observed  Pugin,  ‘it  is  of  no  J 

cauo-ht  up  the  first  garmentthat  came  in  my  way,  getting 
Mto'’lmrbbur  after  a%tifr  gale  off  Calais.;  but  l‘fre  are  the 
plates  for  my  book;'-at  the  same  t”"® 
heap  of  copper.plates  from  under  Lie  ample  folds  of  his 
coat.  ‘ They  are  all  ready  for  proving.  , . ^ , 

• But  how  and  where  did  you  finish  the  etchings . 

‘ Oh,’  said  Pugin,  * I finished  them  in  the  boat. 

‘Impossible,’ replied  Mr.  Weale. 

‘ Not  a bit  of  it,’  retorted  Pugin ; the  moUon  of  the  sea 
makes  no  difference  to  me ; ’ and,  truly,  many  of  the  out- 
lines illustrating  the  ' Apology  ’ were  etched  by  him  under 
the-c  apparently  impossible  circumstances. 


In  1851,”  says  Mr.  Ferrey,  “ Pugin  was  ap- 
polntod  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fine  Arts  in 
connection  with  the  Great  E.xbibition.”  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  quite  correct.  He  was  not  one  of  the 
commissioners;  but,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  was 
one  of  a committee  appointed  to  purchase  works 
out  of  theExhibitionfor  the  public  collections.  Tho 
fearful  malady  which  fell  upon  him,  the  convey- 
ance of  him  to  Bedlam,  and  the  part  we  took  on 
tho  occasion,  are  briefly  and  not  very  precisely 
alluded  to.  We  received  at  that  time  few 
thanks  from  bis  friends  (the  expression  might  be 
placed  less  negatively),  but  had,  nevertheless, 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result.  He  died  at 
his  own  residence,  the  Grange,  Ramsgate,  on  the 
14th  of  September,  1852,  and  was  buried  on  the 
2l8t  of  the  same  month,  as  Mr.  Ferrey  repeats 
from  our  pages,  in  the  church  he  had  founded; 
Sir  C.  Barry,  Mr.  Herbert,  Mr.  T.  Bury,  Mr. 
Hardman,  Mr.  Grace,  Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Scott  Mur- 
ray, Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Knill  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Pugiu,  and  some  other  friends  taking  part  in  the 
ceremony,  amidst  an  immense  crowd  of  strangers. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  the  volume  is 
dedicated  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Beresford  Hope,  who  has 
“ encouraged,  both  by  precept  and  example,  the 
noble  cause  of  ‘ True  Principles'  of  Art,  which 
Pugiu  so  earnestly  and  ably  advocated.” 


Strong  language;  but  that  was  his  stsle. 

His  business  had  now  become  very  large,  hut 
his  eccentricities  were  not  abandoned,  and  his 
slovenliueBS  in  dress  was  remarkable.  He  was  in 
tho  habit  of  wearing  a sailor’s  jacket,  loose  pilot 
trousers,  jack-boots,  and  a wideawake  hat.  In 
such  a costume,  lauding  on  oue  occasion  from  the 
Calais  boat,  he  entered,  as  was  his  custom,  a first- 
class  railway  carriage,  and  was  accosted  with  a 
“ Halloa,  my  man,  you  have  mistaken,  I think, 
your  carriage.”  “ By  Jove,”  was  his  reply,  “ I 
think  you  are  right ; I thought  I was  in  the 
company  of  gentlemen.”  This  repartee  at  once 
called  forth  an  apology,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
journey  was  agreeably  passed  in  examining  his 
portfolio  filled  with  sketches  just  taken  in  Nor- 
mandy. 

The  immediate  fruit  of  Pugin’s  secession  from 
the  English  Church  was  shown  in  the  work  entitled 
“ Contrasts ; or,  a Parallel  between  the  Architec- 
ture of  tho  Fifteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries, 
by  A.  Welby  Pugin,”  published  at  St.  Marie’s 
Grange,  near  Salisbury,  1836.  Unfair,  not  to  say 
false,  and  ungenerous  as  much  of  this  work  was,  it 
had  a good  effect.  It  led  people  to  think,  and 
induced  care.  “ His  desire  to  put  everything 
connected  with  Protestantism  in  a bad  light,  led 
him  to  select  objects  for  contrast,  which,  being 
erected  under  totally  dift’ereut  circumstances, 
ought  not  to  have  been  placed  in  comparison 
with  buildings  raised  during  the  palmiest  period 
of  Media?val  times.” 

lu  that  work,  as  elsewhere,  he  laboured  hard  to 
prove  that  no  work  of  high  art  can  be  produced 
by  any  oue  not  within  the  pale  of  the  Homan 
Catholic  Church.  Of  his  sectarian  dogmatism  we 
have  no  pleasure  in  speaking. 

From  one  amongst  several  letters  written  by 


Upon  quitting  Salisbury  in  1841,  Pugin  came 
to  London,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Cheync- 
walk,  Chelsea.  Here  he  resided  some  time,  but 
he  had  previously  purchased  ground  at  the  West 
Cliff,  Ramsgate,  and  built  there  a house  upon  a 
much  larger  scale  than  the  one  he  sold  near 
Salisbury.  He  also  built  there  a church,  as  is 
well  known  at  his  own  expense.  His  second  wife, 
to  whom  he  bad  been  married  ten  years,  was 
attacked  by  a severe  illness,  and  died  in  August, 
18-14.  At  this  time  he  may  be  said  to  liave 
reached  the  height  of  his  professional  career.  He 
appears  to  have  led  a life  of  almost  monastic 
regularity. 


“ Ilis  constant  practice  [says  our  author]  was  to  be  in 
his  private  chapel  at  six  o’clock;  and  as  sure  as  the 
church  bell  tolled  the  Angelus,  so  sure  might  be  heard 
the  withdrawal  of  the  four  heavy  external  holts  which 
fastened  the  door  of  the  chapel.  Hero  it  was  his  custom 
to  say  a few  private  prayers,  and  make  an  offering  of  his 
forthcoming  work  to  God. 

Alter  this  he  worked  in  bis  library  until  half-past  seven, 
at  which  lime  the  hell  tolled  for  morning  prayers,  which 
he  always  said  habited  in  a cassock  and  surplice;  this 
was  followed  by  breakfast,  which  seldom  lasted  more  than 
seven  minutes.  At  eight  o’clock  on  feast  days  he  always 
heard  Mass  in  the  adjoining  church.  He  then  worked 
until  one  o’clock,  when,  punctual  to  a moment,  he 
dined.  His  fare  was  of  the  simplest  description,  neither 
taking  wine  nor  malt  liiiuor.  This  meal  lasted  but  a 

quarter  of  an  hour.  

After  dinner  he  generally  inspected  his  buildings,  and 
visited  his  only  pupil  and  afterwards  son-in- law,  Mr.  John 
H.  Powell. 

Ill  the  afternoon  he  resumed  his  work,  which  was  otteii 
enlivened  by  the  visits  of  a few  of  liis  confidential  friends 
and  admirers.  , , , ... 

He  was  generally  occupied  with  Ins  post  letters  until 
nine  o’clock,  after  which  Pugin  amused  himself  preparing 
designs  for  liis  own  buildings  until  ten,  when  Compline 
was  sung  in  his  own  private  chapel. 

The  last  hour  of  this  bu-y  day  was  devoted  to  the  study 
of  historical  and  theological  works ; Collier,  Lingard, 
Dugdale,  Stow,  and  Dii  Cange  being  amongst  his  most 
favourite  authors." 

■With  reference  to  Pugin’s  connection  with  the 
new  Houses  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Ferrey  seems  to 
attribute  more  to  him  than  was  the  case  when  he 
says 

“ The  designing  of  the  internal  fittings,  furniture,  de- 
coration, encaustic  floors,  &c.,  were  officially  confided  to 
him,  and  to  his  unremitting  energy  and  attention  in  the 
formation  and  selection  of  carvers,  glass-staiiiers,  metal- 
workers, &c.  &c.,  may  he  attributed  the  great  excellence 
and  beauty  here  attained,  as  well  as  the  masterly  skill 
shown  by  him  in  their  couceptLon.  ' 

While  the  work  was 


t.uiic  uui.  going  on,  and  similar 

statements  were  being  made,  Pugin  wrote  to  this 
journal  denying  in  the  most  positive  and  generous 
terms  that  he  did  anything  more  than  carry  out 
the  sketches  of  Sir  Charles  Barry. 


THE  GEORGE  STREET  “MODEL.” 
“Better  go  to  a ‘Model,’”  was  the  advising 
of  Will  Shakley  to  Simon  Flustrum,  the  latter 
of  whom  had  that  evening  arrived  in  London  by 
way  of  the  Caledonian-road, 

“What!”  said  Flustrum,  “what!  And  this 
from  my  friend  Shakley ! What ! do  you  think  1 
have  turned  wholly  to  thieving  since  we  were  last 
together  in  tbo  country,  and  so  am  only  worthy 
now  of  being  lodged  in  such  a big  and  strong 
house  as  I saw  this  afternoonjust before  my  getting 
into  London,— the  ‘Model  Prison,’  as  they  told 

me  it  was  ?”  . . . , vtt-ii 

“Oh,  Flustrum!  Flustrum!”  rejoined  Will, 
with  an  evident  sore  feeling,  “ I had  no  such 
aieaning,  but  meant  one  of  those  places  called 
' models’  which  have  been  built  up  by  the  gentry 
for  us  poor  folk,  and  in  which  you  single  men 
strangers,  on  arriving  in  town,  may  have  better 
and  cheaper  lodgings  than  are  to  be  commonly 
had  in  private  houses.” 

“Your  baud.  Will,  for  that  explanation,  was 
the  pleased  reply  of  Simon.  “And  where  are 
any  of  these  models  to  be  found  ? ” _ 

“ One  close  by, — jnst  close  by,”  said  Will ; “ and 
where  I put  up  myself  for  a while  just  before  I 
got  married.  This  street  -we  are  in  now  is  called 
Crown-street ; at  its  top  is  St.  Giles’s  church ; and 
a little  way  from  the  church  is  George-street, 
and  in  that  street  is  the  ‘model;’  and  a pretty 
good  one,  too,  it  is,  as  I know  from  experience. 
But  come,  I will  show  you  the  way  to  it;  and  let 
us  go  at  once,  for  it  generally  fills  very  well,  and 
by  any  delay  a chance  might  be  lost  in  finding  an 
opening.”  . . 

This  short  statement,  then,  will  sulhee  to  indi- 
cate one  of  the  many  ways  by  which  these  single 
men’s  Model  Lodging-houses  get  filled  from  time 
to  time;  and  that  they  are  usually  so  weU  filled 
the  return  recently  made  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  society  wherewith  this  one  of  George-street 
is  connected  is  proof;  the  number  of  inmates  then 
given  being  ninety-nine,  which  is  within  a very 
few  in  number  of  all  the  beds  there  obtainable. 

How  I,  myself,  the  writer  of  this  account,  came 
to  find  a passing  harbourage  in  this  George-streel 
“ model,”  and,  therefore,  to  learn  so  much  about 
the  place,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  tell 
enough  to  let  it  be  known  that  the  statementi 
now  to  be  made  will  be  strictly  faithful,  in  conse 
quence  of  this  intimacy  with  the  place ; or  such  ai 
they  only  truly  can  see  who  make  use  of  their  owi 
eyes,  though  taking  care  the  while  that  no  blind 
jug  “ glamour”  creates  any  falsification  of  thi 
meutal  vision.  Will  the  reader,  then,  gentle  o 
ungentle,  come  along  for  a short  time  in  my  com 
pany  on  this  special  undertaking  ? 

The  street, — George-street, — itself  has  no  ver 
inviting  appearance  on  the  whole;  it  being  narrow 
and  the  houses,  looking  along  the  left  side,  as  ou 
enters  from  Broad-street,  St.  Giles’s,  of  butaso-s 
kind;  while,  on  the  right  hand,  is  a pretty  conspi 
cuous  range  of  side-wall  belonging  to  a Ragge 
School:  then  comes  tho  sturdy-like  “Model;”  nex 
the  back  parts  of  a French  Protestant  church,  an 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Brock’s  chapel,  both  whose  admu 
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Bion  portals  are  in  Bloomsbury.street ; while  above 

the  rears  of  these  two  buildings  is  the  blank  side 
of  one  of  the  large  business  houses  which  have 
their  shops  and  front  windows  in  New  Osford- 
street. 

The  situation,  then,  of  our  “model”  is  pretty 
favourable  as  a working  man’s  lodging  ; so 
much  of  the  bustling,  if  not  of  the  brilliant, 
being  seen  and  carried  on  in  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood;  Dudley- street,  on  the  south, exhi- 
biting, among  its  abundant  Irishrj',  a galore  of  all 
sorts  of  old  shoes,  old  garments,  and  almost  every- 
thing else  old,  even  to  the  single  old  halfpenny 
ballad  of  former  times;  while  northward  is  the 
superb  Oxford-street ; and,  still  more  direct  north, 
the  long,  spacious,  and  constantly  thronged  Tot- 
tenham Court-road,  — the  sideways  with  their 
pedcslrianism,  and  the  centre  with  its  hurry  of  ’bus 
and  cab. 

Nestling,  therefore,  in  perfect  quietness  in  the 
George-street  mentioned,  where  never  the  wheel 
of  a ’bus  is  seen  to  run,  and  rarely  that  of  a cab 
(for  sometimes,  indeed,  a cab-brought  lodger  will 
come  to  this  George-street,  with  travelling-trunk, 
travelling-hat^  (tc.)j — nestling  here,  some  hundred 
men,  aged,  middle-aged,  and  down  to  mere  youth- 
fulness, take  their  nightly  slumbers,  and,  if  they 
so  please,  their  daily  meals— breakbist,  dinner, 
tea,  and  supper ; — a large  and  strange  gathering  to 
be  found  within  the  roofage  of  one  building;  and 
it  is  neither  hospital  nor  barracks,  but  where  each 
and  all  enjoy  the  utmost  freedom ; and  more,  per- 
haps, in  some  particulars,  than  could  be  conceded 
m the  private  house. 

As  is  the  hotel  or  inn  to  the  higher  classes,  so 
these  model  lodging-houses  may  be  considered  as 
the  hotel  of  the  humble  classes,  with  the  differ- 
ence that  the  single  and  the  married  in  the  one 
case  are  not  accommodated  as  is  done  in  the  other 
—the  married  poor  not  being  yet  favoured  with 
an  opportunity  of  getting  into  a ready-furnished 
room  or  rooms,  as  the  single  poor  of  the  male  sex 
can  do,  and  secure  a clean  bed,  and,  in  a few  cases, 
the  single  poor  woman  can  likewise  do. 

However,  it  is  quite  time  to  get  indoors  and 
learn  all  about  the  place  itself,  for  really  its  out- 
side look  is  not  very  suggestive  of  enjoyment, 
with  its  wide,  tall,  plain,  dull  frontage;  and  all 
so  stern-like  as  well,  and  quiet,  too;  and  so  in  this 
last  particular — so  belieiug  or  disappointing  the 
first  notion  likely  to  be  formed— that  of  its  being 
some  kind  of  factory;  but  then  the  huge  factory 
pile  commonly  sends  forth  the  din  of  some  sort  of 
wheel  or  other,  and  here  there  is  nothing  of  this 
heard,  but  an  unwonted  quietness  even  considered 
as  a private  dwelling. 

All  is  solid  here; — the  single  stone  step  which 
lifts  you  from  the  street  into  its  open  door-way, 
brmgiug  you  to  a stone-paved  hall  or  lobby:  then 
comes  an  inner  door,  with  stone  still  beneath  your 
feet;  and  on  yoim  left  an  upsliding  side  window 
affords  a furtive  peep  into  a small  cabouse-like 
spot,  as  a sailor  might  call  it,  where  the  big 
account-book  of  the  superintendent  has  its  con- 
stant resting  on  a table  placed  before  the  front 
window.  He  is  there,  too,  himself,  the  very  chief 
of  the  establishment— a small,  elderly,  sober-look- 
ing  man. 

This  our  superiuteudent  of  the  George-street 
Model  has  had  a pretty  long  berih  of  it  now ; for, 
as  it  is  said,  upwards  of  twelve  years,  comfortable 
security  for  himself  and  wife;  and  fortunate  it  is 
for  themselves  that  they  have  been  drifted  into 
such  a smoothly -surfaced  haven — a haven  compris- 
ing as  their  “own”  a common  day-room,  a bed- 
room, and  a scullmy;  the  little  office  already 
mentioned  (and  which  can  be  agreeably  warmed 
m winter  with  its  snug  stove)  not  being  strictly 
private,  for  there  it  is  the  library  of  the  house  is 
shelved,  and  to  this  any  of  the  inmates  can  have 
ingress  when  wanting  to  choose  a book. 

From  books  to  the  reading-room,  sitting-room, 
or  coffee-room,  as  it  is  or  may  be  diversely 
called,— the  general  rendezvous  for  all  home- 
fitoppei-3  and  home-comers  — the  transition  is 
natural;  and  here  we  find  a goodly  oblong  space 
well  lighted  from  the  front  with  four  deep  win- 
dows, and  which  space  is  judiciously  set  off  with 
tour  ranges  of  brown-faced  and  stout-framed 
tables,  two  on  each  of  the  longitudinal  sides  of 
the  apartment ; while  across,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
room,  are  two  other  tables,  having  their  positions 
m the  recesses  which  the  out-jutting  of  the  chim- 
ney formation  caused;  and  all  which  tables  are 
backed  by  an  immovable  range  of  seating;  the 
front-thrown  tables  having,  in  addition,  forms  to 
run  along  before  them ; and  thus  so  many  more 
as  these  forms  can  afford  seats  for  may  be  so  ac- 
commodated. 

An  apartment  like  this  is  snch  as  is  but  rarely 
placed  at  the  service  of  the  mechanic,  labonrer. 


iU.paid  clerk,  or  shop-assiatant,— here  to  shelter 
and  chat  m leisnre  moments;  here  to  lounge  or 
read ; but  of  this  reading  more  hereafter.  So, 
reader,  we  shall  now  pass  to  another  subject,  if  you 
please ; and  go  together  directly  upstairs,  and  bed- 
ward  ; though  not  with  the  intent  of  slipping 
actually  between  the  sheets. 

Having  ascended  the  first  flight  of  steppings, 
here,  once  more,  we  find  a stone  lobby ; and  to 
the  right  and  left  corridors;  and  moving  into 
either  of  which  corridors,  we  get  from  stone  to  a 
boarded  floor.  Avenues  to  the  bed-closets  are 
these  corridors;  the  closets  being  ranged  on  each 
side  of  each  corridor ; those  placed  towards  the 
front  of  the  house  obtaining  their  light  from  a 
half  of  each  of  the  front  windows,  and  the  back 
closets  only  being  befriended  with  such  glimmer- 
mgsof  the  day  which  may  creep  over  from  the 
high  tops  of  those  windows,  and  descend  the  four 
steep-sided  wooden  surroundings  allotted  to  each 
closet,  and  in  this  way  just  enable  the  bed-goer  to 
detect  the  dim  presence  of  his  bed.  The  bed  is  of 
flock;  the  covering,  two  sheets,  two  blankets,  and 
a rug,  while  in  winter  a third  blanket  is  aUowed; 
the  furniture  of  the  place,  a chair  and  a small  box ; 
the  dimensions  from  side  to  side,  about  four  feet 
and  a half,  and  double  that  in  depth.  Each  closet, 
besides,  has  its  own  separate  door,  its  inmate  bold- 
ing the  key  of  that  door ; and  thus  no  one  getting 
admission  there  but  himself,  with  the  exception 
of  the  bed-maker,  and  he  has  the  nse  of  a master- 
key,  which  acts  alike  on  all  the  doors. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  these  closets:  the  cor- 
ridor, then,  on  the  right  possesses  fourteen  in  all ; 
being  four  more  than  is  given  to  the  left-hand 
corridor ; this  difference  in  the  numbers  in  a 
house  which  is  equally  divided  by  its  stairway 
being  occasioned  through  the  necessity  of  having 
a hand  and  face  washing  convenience  on  each 
floor;  the  twenty-six  closet-occupiers  of  each 
entire  floor  being  thus  accommodated  with  their 
own  spot  for  personal  ablution ; and  which  abstrac- 
tion of  space  being  effected  on  the  left  side  of 
each  stair-head,  the  corridors  and  sleeping  closets 
on  each  such  side  had  to  be  proportionally  dimi- 
nished. Twelve  closets,  then,  being  on  the  left 
side,  and  fourteen  on  the  right,— as  has  just 
been  stated— the  joint  number  amounts  to  twenty- 
six;  and  as  the  Louse  is  a four-storied  one,  and 
every  story  and  corridor  having  the  like  forma- 
tion, 104  beds  ai'e  available  in  all. 

The  like  equality,  too,  is  carried  out  in  respect 
to  each  of  the  four  places  for  personal  ablution  ■ 
each  little  space  has  its  own  four-roller  towels, 
just  as  each  has  its  four  plugged  basins,  with 
plenty  of  water  in  command,  as  led  upwards  by 
pipes,  and  to  be  stop-cocked  off  when  not  in  use. 
Here,  also,  in  each  of  these  toilet-rooms,  is  a fixed 
looking-glass,  to  shave  by,  and  otherwise  to  prove 
of  service  when  one  would  know  that  one’s  toilet 
is  perfect;  and  even  in  this  particular,  strange- 
sounding  to  some  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  very 
poor  men  who  are  often  loth  to  get  away  from 
their  self-adjustings  before  the  teU-tale  lookinir- 


Tbns  much,  then,  about  the  upstairs  features  of 
this  “ model and  yet  there  is  a little  more  to  say 
before  a finish  can  be  made ; for  here  at  the  angle 
parts  of  the  fourth  stair-head,  and  the  same  at 
the  third  and  the  second,  there  are  square  bits  of 
retiring  places  equally  as  necessary  as  those  for 
face-washing,  and  even  more  praiseable,  comparing 
the  accommodation  so  afforded  with  the  deficiences 
of  the  like  character  commonly  experienced  in 
bouses  let  off  to  the  poor.  One  of  these  valuable 
snuggeries  is  at  the  turn  on  each  flight  of  stairs 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  flight.  ’ 

Another  of  these  accommodations  is  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  house,  and  where  two  would  be  little 
enough,  could  they  be  somewhat  better  placed 
than  the  one  now  provided;  for,  as  it  is,  its  sitna- 
tion  is  much  too  near  the  kitchen  to  be  commended 
as  a proof  of  pure  taste;  being  besides  extremely 
multy  from  the  paucity  of  daylight  which  gets 
there;  while  at  night  the  gas  from  the  jets  in  the 
kitchen,  as  reflected  through  one  of  the  area 
windows,  yields  the  only  help  in  this  way. 

We  make  towards  a cnrious  looking  apartment 
to  be  just  glimpsed  at  from  under  the  opening 
part  of  a window  which  has  its  light  from  the 
yard  we  have  left;  and  still  a curious  aspect 
indeed  this  new  place  has,  even  now  that  we  are 
tairly  m it,  and  all  is  exposed  quite  plain  for  in- 
spection. And  that  all  is  cupboard— all  cupboard  • 
to  the  right  and  left  and  at  bottom;  all  but  where 
the  window  already  mentioned  has  its  position. 
Ihere  is  nothing  else  but  cupboard,  cast  the  eye 
where  you  may,  from  the  stone  flooring  to  the 
ceiling;  the  whole  making  a uniform  series  of 

f^lnsplv  tlTuto/l  1 |»  ......  


each  lodger  is  the  possessor  of  one  such  key,  every 
fresh  inmate  as  he  comes  having  the  option  of  a 
safe  aad  its  key,  as  also  of  two  other  keys — one 
Ws  bedroom,  and  the  other  for  the  smaU 
clothes-box  in  his  bedroom;  hut  for  each  of  which 
keys  he  will  have  to  deposit  a sixpence  with  the 
superintendent;  and  which  moneys,  in  caae  of  any 
or  all  of  these  keys  being  lost,  are  to  become  for- 
feit towards  the  purchase  of  others,  not  any  two 
keys  being  ahke  for  safe,  or  bedroom,  or  elrthes- 
box, ---a  very  useful  precaution,  and  one  which 
mnat  have  exercised  a good  deal  of  ingenuity  on 
the  part  of  the  locksmith.  The  fronts  or  doors  of 
these  safes  are  formed  of  closely-crosslng  wire- 
work,  with  the  view  of  admitting  such  fresh  air 
as  can  hnd  its  way  through  the  petty  openings 
in  this  way  left;  hut  which  air,  as  may  bo 
imagined,  has  but  little  pure  freshness  about  it 
situate  as  is  the  place  so  much  below  the  level  of 
the  street,  and  with  its  only  adjacent  sky-ward 
opening  in  the  rubbish  and  urinal  yard,  from 
which  the  safe-room  borrows  aU  the  little  day- 
ligbtitcan  obtain;  and  that,  as  It  must  be  allowed 
IS  but  little  indeed.  Then  the  lower  tiers  of  these 
safes  are  placed  much  too  near  the  floor— in  short 
quite  close  to  it,  so  that  the  dust,  which  the 
shuffie  of  feet  from  all  parties  having  business 
there  must  put  in  movement,  cannot  but  obtain  a 
ready  passage  through  the  open  wirework  and 
Irontages  of  each. 

The  coal-cellar  likewise,  as  in  this  case  may 
be  expected,  has  its  station  in  the  basement 
part  of  the  house,  its  door  being  on  the  right  of 
the  passage,  and  directly  opposite  that  of  the 
safe-room.  Still  the  contents  of  this  cellar  are 
never  kept  under  lock  and  key,  as  is  generally  to 
be  found  where  there  are  many  lodgers,  for  here 
the  coal  is  a sort  of  common  property,  to  which 
py  of  the  inmates  may  have  recourse,  with  scuttle 
in  hand,  should  the  kitchen  fire  be  thought  to 
stand  in  need  of  a fresh  dash  of  one  or  two  of  the 
black-diamond  order  of  revivers,  or  the  water  in 
kettles  is  not  seeming  to  get  quite  enough  into 
the  boiling  state,  the  broth-pot  be  too  tardy  in 
its  bubblings,  or  the  closely  packed  saucepan  of 
potatoes  too  long  in  softening  at  the  core.  No, 
there  is  no  hinderanco  here  in  regard  to  a pleu- 
tiful  supply  of  fire  ■,  and  though  at  the  season 
or  the  year  when  this  paper  is  written  there  is 
no  feet-  or  finger-  felt  urgency  for  anything  of 
the  kind,  still  a good  deal  of  cooking  must  be 
gone  through;  and  therefore  a decent  share  of 
coal  heat  is  quite  indispensable;  while  in  the 
colder  days  it  is  still  more  so ; and  hence  the 
certainty  of  having  free  ingress  to  a quarter  of 
so  much  warmth  must  be  felt  as  being  one  of 
the  most  valuable  advantages  placed  within  the 
power  of  the  “model  lodger.”  Nor  is  it  only 
m the  kitchen  that  such  an  advantage  is  to  be 
enjoyed;  the  reading-room  being  alike  cheered 
on  the  otherwise  cheerless  day,  with  its  bright 
and  abundant  coal  fire.  ” 

A store  of  coke,  too,  is  equally  available  as 
the  coal,  and  has  its  cellar  beyond  the  safe- 
room,  but  in  a wholly  distinct  compartment,  one 
which  branches  off  the  lodgers’  laundry;  for 
here,  notwithstanding  a laundry  may  seem  an 
altogether  unusual  accommodation  to  bo  placed 
at  the  service  of  men ; this  is  done  in  this 
George-street  bouse,  and  is  well  appreciated. 
The  conveniences  afibrded  in  this  way  consist  of 
two  square  wooden  wash-tubs,  having  an  un- 
limited  supply  of  water  running  in  pipes  along 
the  top  back  parts;  and  thus  if  the  washer- 
man  resolutely  bares  his  arms  and  bends  his 
shoulders  to  the  work,  he  need  neither  be  with- 
out  clean  shirt,  stockings,  drawers,  nor  pocket- 
hankerchief  for  change  or  use  on  the  Sunday, 
nor  at  any  other  time  he  may  wish  to  make  an 
improved  appearance;  there  being  nothing  to 
hinder  m so  doing,  even  to  the  starching  and 
ironing  of  bis  shirt  fronts;  as  some  small  sauce- 
pan or  other  is  easy  to  be  had  for  the  starch- 
mixing,  and  an  “iron”  quite  ns  ready  to  heat 
and  do  the  “smoothing”  with.  ’ 

The  inmate,  too,  of  this  “ model,”  had  at  one 
time,  as  the  talk  of  the  place  makes  known,  an 
opportunity  of  not  only  washing  his  linen,  but  of 

washing  his  person  “aU  over,”  from  head  to  toe; 

but  nothing  of  this  is  attainable  at  present.  Yet 
it  did  not  pay ; and,  if  you  ask  why,  the  answers 
received  are  nought  but  a series  of  suppositions ; 
though,  doubtlessly,  the  true  supposition  is  not  of 
difficulty  attainment ; the  cheap  baths  in  Endell- 
street,  just  close  by,  being  quite  capable  of  win- 
ning away  favour  from  this  dismally-posited 
single  bath  of  the  “ model,”  which  could  only  be 
made  use  of  at  certain  times,  and  perhaps  by  no 
more  than  some  two  or  three  bathers,  and  thus  to 


; y * ^ a umiorm  senes  ot  more  than  some  two  or  three  bathers,  and  thus  t( 
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if  T,„r,l  ShaftoBbury  and  bis  frieadB,  along 


i-as  undeniably  good,  and 


with  Mr.  BobertB,  the  contriver  of  thiB  George- 
itreet  building,  could  have  foreseen  the  upgrowth 
of  the  finered.fronted  Endell-Btreet  P>1=.  'thich, 


1 few  years  subsequently  to  tbe  finish  of  this,  the 
*’  , t I_j_r larafvcc  WPQ  in  onftt.hRr  wav  to 


first  model  lodging-house,  was  in  another  way 
be  a “model,”  wherein  men  and  women  migbt 
cleanse  away  their  various  shin  impurities  by  hun- 


Cieaiioc  ,* 

drcdsin  a day;  and  whero,^hkewise,  under  the 


same  roof,  the  poor  wife,  whose  home  is  m 
back  room,  the  tediously-reached  garret,  or  the 
damp  cellar,  may  rub,  scrub,  rinse,  and  wring 
away  the  thickened  foulnesses  of  their  long-worn 
garments,  and  so  feel  the  intense  satisfaction 
of  experiencing  a tiiorougli  sweetness  of  body 
clothing.  . , c 

But  will  the  reader  overlook  this  dalliance  ot 
the  reflective  order— one  not  easy  to  be  broken 
from  where  there  is  an  earnest  feeling  on  a sub- 
ject of  the  present  character  ? If  he  or  she  do, 
whatever  may  be  the  particular  description  of 
reader  to  whom  such  request  may  seem  to  be 
made,  a repayment  will  soon  be  experienced  by 
opening  out  a few  of  the  other  secrets  (for,  to 
many,  such  statcirients  must  really  come  as  secrets) 
of  the  habitudes  of  the  humble  artisan,  the  low- 
salaried  clerk,  actual  labourers,  small,  very  small 
annuitants,  as  perhaps  worthily  become  so  through 
their  own  past  exertions  and  wise  forbearances, — 
till  all  is  told  which  remains  to  be  told  of  the 
place  wherein  these  and  many  other  varieties  of 
the  “lower  order”  of  the  single  man  endeavours 
to  find,  and  to  a certain  extent  so  finds,  a home. 


ideal  of  palatial  magnificence.  The  Gothic  design 
is  also  exceedingly  handsome.  It  is  indeed  so 
beautiful  a specimen  of  that  style  as  entirely  to 
propitiate  the  favour  of  those  who  are  opposed  to 
the  application  of  the  Gothic  to  such  purposes. 

“Dan York.”— The  architecture  adopted m this 
design  is  a very  close  copy  of  tbe  Louvre,  in 
Paris ; indeed,  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  drawings  have  come  from  Prance.  In  the 
elevation,  Corinthian  columns  alternate  with  win- 
dows with  circular  pediments  j which,  m com- 
bination with  the  artistic  adjustment  of  the  other 
parts,  produces  a very  rich  effect.  Both  of  the 
Chambers  are  semicircular  iu  shape.  _ 

« j The  architect  of  this  design  has 

violated  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  competition, 
which  was,  that  none  of  the  elevations  should  be 
coloured.  A perspective  drawing  of  the  proposed 
building  is  very  cleverly  coloured.  Great  admi- 
ration is  bestowed  upon  this  picture,  which  is  not 
to  any  great  extent  to  be  attributed  to  the  paint- 
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on  the  east  side,  to  afford  a good  view  of  the 
eastern  fa(j-ade  of  the  centre  building. 

“ — This  is  a Classic  design. 


COMPETITION  DESIGNS  FOR  THE 

HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT,  SYDNEY. 

The  competitive  designs  for  the  Now  Houses 
of  Parliament  and  Government  buildings,  proposed 
to  be  erected  at  the  entrance  to  the  Domain,  in 
Macquarie-street,  have  been  publicly  exhibited. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  appointed 
commissioners  to  decide  upon  the  award : The 
Colonial  Secretary,  tbe  Minister  for  Lands,  the 
Minister  for  Works,  the  President  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council,  the  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly. Sir  William  Macarthur,  Mr.  _E.  Deas 
Thomson,  Sir  Charles  Nicholson,  Captain  W ard, 
and  Mr.  Whitton. 

The  number  of  designs  received  is  twenty-one, 
including  two  separate  designs  accompanying  one 
set  of  plans.  Of  these,  eleven  came  from  England, 
and  the  remaining  nine  from  Sydney  and  the  ad- 
jacent colonies.  Only  tbe  names  of  three  or  four 
of  the  competitors  appear  to  be  known  in  Sydney ; 
and  it  has  been  confidently  stated  that  more  than 
one  of  the  designs  which  are  most  admired  are 
colonial  productions. 

Considering  the  means  that  have  been  taken  to 
iuvite  extensive  competition,  tbe  expectations  of 
many  persons  with  regard  to  both  the  number  and 
the  character  of  the  plans  have  been  disappointed. 
The  principal  reason  offered  for  the  fewness  of  the 
competitors  is,  that  English  and  European  archi- 
tects were  not  disposed  to  compete  where  the 
successful  competitor  would  not  have  the  carr^'ing 
out  of  the  work,  ^'he  supposition  that  a large 
number  of  English  architects  would  send  iu  plans 
operated  to  deter  colonial  architects  from  compet- 
ing; thinking,  no  doubt,  that  they  would  stand 
little  chance  of  success.  Some  of  these  are  now, 
we  understand,  regretting  that  they  did  tender; 
believing  that  they  could  have  produced  designs, 
if  uot  of  greater  architectural  merit,  at  all  events 
better  adapted  to  the  situation  and  to  the  purpose 
than  many  of  those  exhibited. 

We  give  a list  of  the  mottoes  attached  to  the 
designs,  with  notes  on  a few  of  them,  condensed 
from  the  Sydnei/  Morning  Herald  : — 

“ Palladio.” — The  stipulation  as  to  the  eleva- 
tions being  iu  simple  outline  is  violated  in  this 
design,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  colouring  with 
sepia  one  of  the  perspective  drawings.  Without 
that  aid  it  would  be  recognized  as  possessing  very 
great  merit.  The  design  is  Italian,  and  essentially 
palatial  in  its  character.  There  is  a bold,  deep, 
rusticated  basement,  above  which  a row  of  Co- 
rinthian columns  supports  a massive  entablature 
relieved  by  a rich  balustrade.  There  are  altogether 
seven  courts,  each  of  which  is  ornamented  by  a 
fountain. 

“ Hora  e Sempre.” — There  are  two  designs 
under  this  motto,  tbe  one  Classic  and  the  other 
Gothic.  The  Classic  design  is  extremely  massive 
and  imposing.  Ranges  of  stately  Corinthian 
columns,  with  massive  entablature  and  pediment, 
approached  by  a broad  flight  of  steps  and  crowned 
with  a shapely  octagonal  tower,  together  with  the 
harmony  of  the  various  members,  constitute  an 
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tive,  bung  up  alongside,  is  almost  equally  attrac' 
tive.  The  design  is  Gothic,  in  some  of  its  parts 
resembling  the  Doge’s  Palace  at  Venice. 

“ Res  non  Verba.”— This  is  a very  striking 
Classic  design.  There  is  a general  lesemblanee 
in  the  design  to  the  new  Townhall  at  Leeds. 
Handsome  Corinthian  columns  surround  the 
building,  with  a pediment  and  spacious  peristyle 
at  the  east  and  at  the  west  elevations  in  the  centre 
between  which  rises  an  enormous  tower,  of  taste- 
ful design.  Midway  between  the  tower  and  the 
pediment  at  either  end  are  corresponding  domes, 
beneath  which  are  circular  halls  ; that  towards  the 
eastern  side  of  the  building  being  the  Parliament 
Hall,  and  that  to  the  western  side  the  Official 
Hall.  . . ^ , 

“ Spes.” — This  design  is  in  the  Italian  style, 
and  arrests  attention  by  its  boldness  and  breadth 
of  effect.  The  buildings  are  divided  by  four  main 
arteries  of  communication,  two  runuing  cast  and 
west,  and  two  north  and  south ; the  various 
departments  heiug  connected  by  continuous 
colouuading. 

“ Fide  et  Virtute.”— The  style  of  this  design  is 
the  Continental  Gothic.  There  is  a lofty  dome  and 
a clock-tower,  and  tbe  projecting  portions  of  the 
elevation  are  set  off  with  overhanging  and  pin- 
nacled turrets.  _ .... 

“ Sic  fortis  Etruria  crevit.” — This  design  is  in 
the  Pointed  style,  evidently  well  considered  ; but 
though  tasteful,  it  cannot  be  called  handsome. 

“ Pnyx.” — This  is  a design  iu  the  Italian  style. 
There  is  a lofty  tower,  consisting  of  six  rows  of 
columns. 

“England  and  New  South  Wales.” — These 
dr.iwings  are  iu  the  French  Italian  style.  The 
absence  of  towers  gives  tbe  elevation  a heavy, 
flat  appearance  ; and,  as  a further  defect,  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  colonnades. 

“God’s  Providence  is  mine  Inheritance.” — This 
is  a Gothic  design,  exhibiting  long  ranges  of  colle- 
giate lookiug  buildings,  not  altogether  destitute 
of  beauty,  but  completely  killed  by  cruel  maypole 
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but  the 

working  out  of  the  details  is  original,  and  a curious 
effect  is  produced.  The  towers  are  extremely 
plain,  and  add  little  beauty  to  the  elevation.  On 
the  ground-plan  there  are,  on  the  south  side,  three 
long  parallel  courts,  separating  portions  of  the 
building  that  are  assigned  either  to  a department 
or  a sub-department,  hut  built  over  by  the  upper 
story. 

“ Si  je  puis.” — This  is  rather  a pretentious 
Classic  design,  but  the  general  cft'ect  is  not 
pleasing.  A number  of  columns  are  introduced 
merely  for  effect,  and  there  is  a palpable  want  of 
solidity  and  massiveness  in  the  composition. 

“ Mars.” — A very  curious  design,  which  may  be 
called  a Gothic  extravaganza. 

“ Utility.” — Gothic. 

“ ’A  This  is  a Classic  design.  The  draw- 

ings are  rough  and  unfinished. 

“ Figure — Pen  in  a scroll.” 

Cost,  it  is  thought,  will  stand  iu  the  way  of 
selecting  the  design  most  approved  of. 


CDD-FELLOWS  AND  FCRESTERS.— 
PRCVIDENT  HABITS. 

The  continued  advance  of  institutions  which 
show  the  increased  habits  of  saving  and  fore- 
thought of  the  industrious  classes  of  the  com- 
munity is  one  of  the  satisfactory  signs  of  the 
progress  of  the  age.  Amongst  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Cdd-Fellows  Friendly 
Society  and  the  large  Society  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Foresters.  It  is  nob  many  years  since  both 
Odd-Fellows  and  Foresters  were  but  little  better 
than  meetings  for  convivial  purposes,  and  they 
were  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  contempt  by 
the  classes  above  the  artisan,  and  even  by  a large 
majority  of  the  English  workmen.  By  years  of  a 
kind  of  management  which  is  creditable  to  all 
concerned,  these  societies  have  grown  into  monster 
proportions,  and  become  a power  of  dispensing 
benefits  in  all  parts  of  the  land.  In  order  to 
show  the  e.xtent  of  these  societies  we  give  the 
following  figures  of  the  numbers  in  1800  and 
1801 


• 

Odd-Fellow3. 

Foresters. 

2/7,391 

159,938 

; Wales  

23,011 

Scotland 

3,277 

1,013 

p Abroad 

10,566 

In  I860 

305,261 

168,576 
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R 

316,215 

189,58-1 

with  the  lowness  of  the  buildings., 


above  defect.  The  As; 
about  100  feet  by  GO, 


which  assist  to  support  the  roof. 


commodation  for  members. 

‘CH.  C.  H.  S.”  — Thii 


Iu  the  metropolitan  districts  there  arc  now 
about  20,000  members  of  the  Manchester  order  o 
Odd-Fellows ; and  it  appears  that,  since  18-15 
throughout  the  country,  the  increase  has  been  at 
the  rate  of  about  15,000  members  iu  each  year 
At  the  beginning  of  1860  the  numbers  in  the 
London  district  were  : — 


S 

e 

No  of 
Members' 

AecTa^c 

age. 

Sick  and 
Funeral  Fund. 

North  London  .. 
South  London  .. 

8 Pimlico  

1 Stepney  

Woolwich  

Waltham  Abbey 

n 

7,611 

1.130 

1,6-28 

1,594 

1,310 

727 

Yrs.  inhs. 

31  7 

.85  10 

35  0 

33  1 

32  5 

35  0 

£.  s.  d. 
50,211  10  3 

29,176  4 It 
5,277  9 3 
13,309  18  9 

1,102  19  3 

4,200  0 0 

17,030 

106,63s  2 5 

is  a handsoiue  dome,  to  be  of  solid  stone,  with 
perforations  for  light,  relieved  at  the  base  by 
equestrian  statues.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
finish  in  the  design  j but  it  has,  nevertheless,  an 
aspect  of  foreignness  and  singularity.  The  archi- 
tect has,  apparently,  a great  dislike  of  rectangular 
figures.  The  grand  entrance  is  semicircular,  and 
allows  for  a carriage-drive  through  it.  The  plans 
provide  for  the  Parliamentary  Offices,  but  make 
no  provision  whatever  for  the  Government  Offices. 

“ Follower  of  Wren.” — This  motto  is  appended 
to  an  adaptation  of  the  architecture  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral.  The  ensemble  has  much  symmetrical 
beauty. 

“ Akropolis.” — This  is  a design  after  the  model 
of  Buckingham  Palace;  but  it  is  more  like  the 
pictures  of  ancient  Grecian  temples  than  any 
modern  structures.  The  plan  is  extremely  simple, 
and,  in  theory  at  least,  appropriate.  The  Govern- 
ment departments  are  allotted  to  a range  of 
buildings  almost  inclosing  a quadrangle,  in  the 
centre  of  which  as  the  supreme  tribunal — the 
source  of  all  executive  power  and  authority — is  a 
temple  for  the  legislature.  The  quadrangle  opens 


This  shows  that  a sum  of  GA  5b.  is  laid  up  foi 
each  member,  and  that  the  average  age  is  34  years 
6 months.  Tbe  whole  capital  of  the  unity  is  9Z, 
per  member.  This  includes  the  Widows’  and 
Orphans’,  as  well  as  the  Sick  and  luneral  and 
Management  Funds.  Many  lodges  possess  ovei 
12?.  a member,  and  one  as  much  as  22?.  Besides 
attending  to  the  wants  of  their  own  community, 
this  order  has  often  opened  subscriptions  for  othei 
purposes,  lu  1817,  the  members  voluutarilj 
subscribed  1,005?.  for  tbe  relief  of  distress  ir 
England  and  Scotland  j and  in  1855,  no  less  a sun 
than  2,590?.  was  collected  for  the  Patriotic  am 
Crimean  Funds.  They  have  on  other  occasioni 
subscribed,  and  only  recently  a considerable  sun 
was  collected  in  a very  short  time  in  aid  of  thi 
Coventry  weavers. 

The  objects  of  the  society  are,  by  means  o 
entrance-fees,  subscriptions,  donations,  fines,  &c. 
the  raising  of  funds  for  the  relief  of  its  member 
during  sickness,  or  while  travelling  in  search  o 
employment;  superannuation  in  old  age ; and  th 
insurance  of  the  members  and  their  wives, — gene 
rally  iu  sums  varying  from  3?.  to  6?.  on  the  deatl 
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of  tho  latter,  and  from  6?.  to  14Z.  on  the  decease 
of  the  former.  Separate  funds  are  subscribed  for 
three  difi’erent  purposes;  and  a distinct  sum  per 
member  is  put  aside  in  weekly  or  monthly  pay- 
ments, as  a fund  for  management  e.vpenses,  and 
the  relief  of  casual  brethren  in  distressed  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  payments  are  made  either  weekly,  monthly, 
or  quarterly,  in  such  proportions  as  best  suit  the 
convenience  of  members.  The  management  is  as 
follows  : — on  a lodge  being  recently  started  in  the 
metropolis — members  entering  at  twenty  years  of 
age  pay  an  entrance-fee  of  6s.,  and  an  annual  con- 
tribution of  IZ.  14s.  8d.,  or  about  8d.  per  week,  in 
Order  to  secure  12s.  per  week  during  sickness  for 
the  first  twelve  months,  and  Gs.  per  week  during 
the  remainder  of  sickncs!=,  however  long  it  may 
be;  12Z.  at  death,  and  6Z.  at  the  death  of  a wife, 
should  her  decease  take  place  first;  medical  at- 
tendance and  medicine,  distress  gifts,  if  re- 
qnircd,and  travelling  relief;  an  annuity  of 
8.-S.  a month  to  a widow,  and  Is.  per  month 
for  each  child  under  fourteen  at  the  time  of 
its  father’s  decease.  These  rules,  more  or  less 
modified,  and  the  payments  arranged  in  pro- 
portion to  tlje  ago  of  the  member  when  ad- 
mitted, are  generally  the  same  throughout  the 
unity,  although  each  lodge  has  the  controlling  of 
its  own  business;  but,  by  a well-arranged  plan,  a 
number  of  lodges  are  formed  into  a district,  and 
members  Of  the  several  lodges  elect  delegates  to 
the  district  committees,  which  are  held  either 
quarterly  or  half-yearly.  The  delegates,  in  their 
turn,  elect  deputations  to  the  anuual  moveable  com- 
mittee, which  each  year  holds  a congress  in  some 
important  town,  for  the  consideration  of  matters 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  society.  Tnis  year,  on 
AVhit-Monday,  the  deputations  assembled  at  Bolton 
in  Lancashire. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  profits  arising 
from  a periodical  publication  connected  with  the 
order,  and  a levy  of  l^d.  from  each  member,  were 
found  sufficient  to  build  a handsome  house  in 
Manchester  as  the  head  office  of  the  society.  It  is 
also  a pleasing  fact  that  an  Odd-Pellow  seldom  be- 
comes chargeable  to  the  parish.  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt 
calculates  tliat,  by  the  operations  of  this  and  kin- 
dred societies  of  the  British  workmen,  a saving  to 
the  poor-rates  of  no  less  than  two  millions  sterling 
is  annually  effected. 


THE  BUILDERS’  STRIKE. 

Feeling  naturally  an  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  question  which  has  agitated  the  public 
mind  for  tbe  last  tbrte  years,  and  occasioned  so 
large  an  amount  of  loss,  inconvenience,  and  misery 
to  workmen  and  masters,  I bad  hoped,  when  I 
saw  the  name  of  the  well-known  author  of  “Tom 
Brown’s  School-days”  heading  a list  of  learned 
gcntlemeit,  appended  to  a long  letter  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  there  would  have  been  some  new  light 
thrown  upon  the  matter,  or  some  wise  suggestion 
that  would  have  removed  difficulties.  Judge, 
then,  of  my  surprise,  to  find  in  this  long  epistle 
nothing  which  bad  not  been  already  stated,  and 
better  stated,  in  the  columns  of  the  a 

fortnight  ago;  and  this  surprise  was  turned  into 
regret,  when  I found  that  seven  of  these  eight 
gentlemen  had  penned  a second  letter,  adding  no 
new  facts  or  arguments,  but  catching  at  individual 
expresbious  in  the  letter  of  tbe  eight  master 
builders  published  on  tbe  17th,  and  endeavouring 
to  extort  from  them  adinissious  which  obviously' 
were  not  Intended,  and  are  not  expressed.  The 
statements  of  these  two  letters,  stripped  of  the 
verbiage  in  which  they  are  cnvelo))ed,  are — 

1.  That  the  public  press  has  stifled  the  question  ; 
so  far  as  the  men  are  concerned. 

2.  Tliat  the  question,  as  it  now  stands,  has 
noLliing  to  do  with  the  nine-hours  question,  which 
is  abandoned. 

3.  That  payment  by  the  hour  will  tend  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  working  hours. 

4.  That  the  payment  by  tbe  hour  will  jeopardize 
privileges  that  have  been  the  subject  of  long 
Btruggits. 

5.  riiufc  payment  by  the  hour  is  humiliating. 

Let  us  examine  them  in  detail;  and — 

1.  I fearlessly  challenge  an  examination  of  tho 
daily  and  pciiodical  press  for  a refutation  of  this 
statement;  and  assert,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  no  public  question  for  many  years  past 
has  been  so  fully  and  freely  discussed. 

-2.  Ibis  movement,  as  it  is  called,  originated  in, 
was  caused  by,  and  is  still  being  worked  with  a 
view  to,  the  nine-hours  question.  The  “ rough 
representation  ’ w'hich  these  gentlemen  assure  us, 
from  personal  examination,  ihey  have  found  to 
exist,  is  that  which  originated  with,  and  was  ma- 
tured by,  tho  mover  of  the  nine-hours  question. 


into  which  the  non-union  men  are  introduced 
because  of  the  union  feeling  its  weakness;  which 
has  selected  the  masons  as  the  trade  to  strike, 
under  the  belief  that  their  organization  will 
enable  them  to  enforce  it  more  completely  than 
can  be  done  by  any  other  trade;  and  which  has, 
within  the  last  few  days,  issued  printed  hand-bills, 
addressed  to  the  carpenters,  calling  upon  them  to 
contribute  to  the  men  now  on  strike,  with  a view 
to  the  ultimate  enforcement  of  the  nine  hours.  It 
is  quite  true  that  the  actual  demand  of  ten  hours’ 
pay  for  nine  hours’  work,  in  that  definite  form,  is 
laid  aside  for  the  present ; but  it  is  impossible  to 
detach  this  strike  from  that  movement. 

3.  There  is  no  reason  why  men  paid  by  the 
hour  should  choose  on  that  account  to  work 
more  than  ten,  merely  because  those  ten  are  not 
called  a day.  It  is  true  that  long  hours  are  more 
advantageous  to  men  than  to  masters;  for,  having 
a certain  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  what  can  it 
matter  to  the  master  whether  it  is  done  by  one 
man  or  by  two ; while,  to  the  individual  workman, 
it  would  cause  an  increase  of  his  personal  earnings. 

4.  What  are  “ these  privileges  which  h.ave  been 
the  result  of  long  struggles?”  As  the  masters 
distinctly  assert  that  they  do  not  intend  to  inter- 
fere with  any,  we  can  only  judge  of  them  by  the 
instances  given  in  the  letter  of  the  loth;  and  they 
are  stated  to  he,  a right  to  exact  payment  for  a 
day,  when  only  three  or  four  hours  have  been 
worked ; which  right,  however,  the  writer  asserts 
has  not  generally  been  enforced.  Upon  this  point 
I unhesitatingly  declare  that  the  men  have  always 
claimed  the  right  to  deduct  one,  two,  or  three 
hours,  when  it  suited  their  convenience  so  to  do, 
or  to  commence  an  hour  or  two  later,  if  by  any 
circumstance  delayed  in  the  morning.  What 
advantage  could  result  from  the  enforcement  of 
this  right,  commensurate  with  its  obvious  result, 
that  any  man,  by  illness  or  accident,  losing  an 
Lour  or  two  in  the  morning,  must  be  condemned 
to  lose  tbe  whole  day  ? For,  if  the  obligation  is 
complete  on  the  one  side,  it  must  be  equally  so  on 
the  other.  Tbe  other  privilege  instanced  is  extra 
payment  for  overtime.  Now,  as  to  this,  it  has 
never  heen  a general  rule ; individual  instances 
may  have  occurred  in  which  additional  payment 
has  been  made,  hut  it  has  certainly  been  by  no 
means  a recognised  rule.  Tbe  rules  of  some  of 
the  societies  forbid  overtime  altogether : with 
what  consistency,  then,  can  the  loss  of  it  he  com- 
plained of  as  the  abrogation  of  a privilege  ? The 
proof,  therefore,  of  this  grievance  is  a right  by 
their  own  confession  not  enforced,  and  a “privi- 
lege” which  up  to  this  time  has  been  complained 
of  as  a hardship,  and  which  is  directly  forbidden 
by  their  own  law’s. 

5.  Payment  by  the  hour  humiliating  ! In  how 
many  professions  is  this  the  rule?  Accountants 
uniformly,  surveyors  frequently,  and  many  other 
professions  make  this  their  rule. 

That  a certain  clique,  which  formerly  possessed 
considerable  power,  and  still  retains  its  members 
in  a comparatively  perfect  organization,  may 
have  succeeded  to  some  extent  in  diminishing  tbe 
number  of  working  hands;  and  so  rendered  it,  in 
a certain  Eeuse,  necessary  that  longer  hours  should 
be  worked  by  those  who  have  accepted  the 
arrangement,  may  he  true  ; but  this  is  be- 
cause some  of  the  workmen  have  been  interfered 
with  and  intimidated,  and  is  not  the  result  of 
the  system  nor  any  argument  against  it;  and  it 
Is  curious  logic,  to  say  the  least,  which  can 
draw  from  such  exceptionable  facts  arguments 
against  a regulation  so  impeded. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  gentlemen  who 
have  come  forward  to  sustain  this  falling  cause, 
commencing  with  a representation  that  they  only 
wanted  a lair  hearing  fur  the  workmen,  should 
now  pass  into  the  position  of  unscrupulous  ad- 
j vocates,  and  array  facts  and  arrange  arguments 
;so  one-sided. 

I am  “assured  and  cannot  but  express  my  be 
lief”  that  greatly  more  than  the  number  stated 
by  these  gentlemen  are  now  working  upon  the 
hour  system.  Do  I read  rightly?  Cun  thirty 
firu)3,  employing  in  the  aggregate  200  men,  i.e., 
seven  meu  each,  be  cited  as  evidence  of  the 
success  of  the  counter  movement  ? Why,  if  these 
gentlemen  had  only  taken  the  trouble  to  ask  their 
eight  correspondents,  they  would  have  found  that 
these  eight  firms  alone  employ  an  aggregate  ex- 
ceeding 10,000  men. 

I am  further  assured  that  the  men  who  left 
when  the  hour  system  was  introduced  were  a 
very  small  and  insignificant  minority;  and  that 
the  figures  stated  should  be  reversed,  for  that 
not  one  in  ten  left ; while,  in  more  than  one 
important  firm,  the  hour  system  has  been  intro- 
duced at  the  express  rcqiust  of  the  workmen 
thetn^elves. 


I do  most  deeply  deplore  the  alienation  of 
feeling  engendered  by  these  discussions, — tbe 
necessary  workingout  of  the  nine-hours  agitation. 
Here  an  arrangement  is  made  by  which  tho  work- 
man is  benefited,  by  which  a source  of  bitter 
strife  is  put  aside;  such  an  arrangement  as  each 
individual  master  has  a full  right  to  make,  infring- 
ing no  right,  and  repugnant  to  no  right  feeling. 
What  in  such  a matter  Is  there  for  arbitration? 
Such  arbitrations  are  questionable  in  principle 
altogether.  The  masters  are  ready  to  purchase 
labour  : the  workman  wants  to  sell  it : they  are 
agreed  as  to  price.  The  master  says,  “ 1 am 
ready  to  engage  you  for  ten  hours;”  and  the 
man  says,  “ Unless  you’ll  call  those  ten  hours 
a day  I will  not  sell  them ; ” and  then  gentlemen 
learned  in  the  law  step  in,  and  say,  “ You  must 
take  this  to  arbitration.” 

The  facts  are  fully  and  fairly  before  the  public  : 
statements  can  do  no  furtlier  good.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  persons  not  immediately  in- 
terested will  not  persist  in  interfering;  as  no  good, 
hut  much  harm,  is  done  by  strengthening  in 
appearance  the  hands  of  those  who  are  really  ex- 
ercising a most  pernicious  and  deadly  influence 
over  their  fellow  workmen.  The  standing  out 
of  those  now  refraining  from  work  is  far  from 
voluntary.  I have  it  on  the  best  authority  that 
the  masons  are  kept  away  by  a positive  threat  of 
a fine  of  21.  if  they  go  to  work,  enfi  reed  by  a 
strike  against  them  until  it  is  paid. 

The  hour  sj’stera  was  intended  solely  as  a con- 
ciliatory mcaus  of  removing  the  cause  of  strife. 
It  was  offered  in  all  good  faith,  and  with  no  re- 
serve or  covert  intent ; and  they  are  not  tho 
best  friends  of  the  working  man  who  set  him  to 
suggest  that  wrong  is  meant ; and,  instead  of  ac- 
cepting an  offer  in  good  faith,  as  it  is  oflered, 
urge  him  to  exercise  his  ingenuity  to  discover  how 
it  may  be  turned  to  his  disadvantage. 

A CONTHACTOR. 


BLINDNESS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 
CONSTRUCTION  OF  DWELLINGS  AND 
PECULIAR  PURSUITS. 

This  is  a subject  of  great  interest,  and  a matter 
worthy  of  careful  inquiry;  particularly  when  wo 
consider  that  there  are  upwards  of  22,000  persons 
in  England  and  Wales  who  are  blind.  The  follow- 
ing figures  may  perhaps  direct  useful  attention  to 
some  of  the  causes  of  loss  of  sight ; and  show,  in 
some  degree,  how  this  calamity  aflects  particular 
classes  of  persons. 

Taking  the  whole  population  of  Groat  Britain, 
there  is  about  one  blind  person  in  every  979 ; — in 
England  and  Wales,  one  in  979 ; in  Scotland,  one 
in  960;  in  the  Channel  Islands  and  the  Isle  of 
Man,  one  in  830.  We  thus  see  that,  in  propor- 
tion, there  is  less  blindness  in  England  and  Wales 
than  ill  Scotland  ; and  much  less  in  Scotland  than 
in  tbe  Channel  Islands.  In  Ireland  the  proportion 
of  blind  is  one  in  864  inhabitants. 

In  tbe  level  portions  of  Europe,  comprising 
Belgium,Hanover,partsof  Gerniany,aud  the  plains 
of  Lombardy  and  Denmark,  tbe  proportion  is 
stated  to  be  one  blind  in  every  950  inhabitants, — 
but  slightly  differing  from  the  average  of  Great 
Britain.  In  elevated  regions  the  proportion  is 
considerably  lower;  but  in  Norway,  the  propor- 
tion is  one  in  every  4S2  inhabitants.  We  have  not 
the  means  of  arriving  at  an  estimate  of  the  pro- 
portion of  blindness  in  other  countries  in  which 
the  population  is,  for  a large  portion  of  the  year, 
chieffy  confined  in  dark,  ili-veutilated,  smoky,  and 
most  uuwholosome  dwellings. 

In  Ireland,  as  is  well  known,  the  cottages  are  of 
a similar  description ; and  in  some  of  the  Channel 
Islands,  half  a century  ago  (aud  they  may  still  be 
found),  the  dwellings  were  not  a b.t  improved 
from  those  in  use  throughout  Great  Britain 
in  the  days  of  the  ancient  Britons.  When  we 
consider  how  such  dwellings  affect  the  eyesight 
and  health,  there  arc  great  grounds  for  attributing 
a proportion  of  the  excessive  blinduesa  to  this 
cause. 

In  the  towns  where  doubtless  vast  improve- 
ment is  required,  the  dwellings,  as  regards  the 
matter  of  smoke,  are  much  better  circumstanced 
than  the  cottages  in  many  parts  of  The  country. 
The  proportion  of  blindness,  although  numbers 
come  from  the  provinces,  is  not  so  great  as  the 
proportion  in  Great  Britain.  In  Loudon,  not- 
withstaiuliiig  the  large  number  biought  from 
other  parts,  the  propoition  is  one  blind  person  in 
every  1,025  inhabitants. 


Manchester . 
Liverpool . . . 
lliriTiiughaiii, 

Leeds 

Sheflieid  ... 


1 bliml  ill  every  l.lo/  person*. 
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It  lias  generally  been  thought  that  crowded 
dwellings  and  other  circumstances  attendant  upon 
dense  population,  by  inducing  diseases  of  the 
organs  of  sight,  have  caused  a greater  amount  of 
blindness  in  towns  than  in  rural  localities.  It 
has  also  been  considered  that  blindness  has  been 
increased  by  many  of  the  employments  followed 
in  populous  manufacturing  towns.  In  order  to 
show  that  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  worth  while  to 
contrast  the  extent  of  blindness  in  the  following 
agricultural  districts  with  the  above-named  large 
towns : — 

In  Wilts,  Dorset,  Devon, 

Cornwall,  and  Somer- 
set, there  is 1 blind  in  every  "SB  persons. 

In  Essex,  Suffolk,  and 

Norfolk 1 „ 888  ., 

In  the  northern  counties 
of  Scotland,  including 

the  highlands 1 „ • 823  ,, 

The  highest  proportion  is 
in  Herefordshire,  viz.  l ,,  605  ,, 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  above  are  the 

following  manufacturing  districts,  in  which  a large 
proportion  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  maiiu- 
factures  and  raining  : — 

Yorkshire,  West 


Riding 1 blind  in  every  1,231  inhabitants. 

Cheshire  & Lan- 
cashire   1 ,,  1,10/  „ 

Durham 1 ,,  l,l63  „ 

Staffordshire....  1 ,,  1,082  ,, 


Conclusions  unfavourable  to  the  rural  districts, 
in  this  respect,  are  deduced  from  the  above 
figures;  hut  it  may  be  said  against  this  that 
blindness  is  a common  infirmity  of  extreme  old 
age.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  those  localities 
in  which  the  largest  number  of  old  men  and 
women  are  living  there  will  be  found  the  largest 
proportion  of  blind;  and  an  examination  of  the 
tables  of  the  ages  of  the  people  shows  that  this  is 
the  case  up  to  a certain  age.  The  blind  to  100,000 
of  the  living  at  eighty  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
in  Hereford,  is  2,019;  Cornwall,  3,120;  Devon, 
2,9-12;  Dorset,  2,800;  Somerset,  1,887;  Wilts, 
1,705 ; Yorkshire,  West  Riding,  2,002. 

Accidents  and  diseases  resulting  in  the  loss  of 
sight  are  more  likely  to  arise  in  the  employments 
followed  by  males  than  females.  It  is  therefore 
found,  in  Great  Britain,  that  there  is  a proportion 
of  about  110  males  to  100  females  who  are  blind; 
and,  although  there  is  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the 
exact  numbers  of  the  blind,  who  at  the  time  of 
their  allliction  were  in  particular  ways  em- 
ployed ; it  is  clear  that  none  of  the  large  branches 
of  industry  are  above  the  average  liable  to  it. 
Indeed,  the  small  numbers  returned  from  the 
cotton,  linen,  silk,  woollen-cloth,  iron,  and  earthen- 
ware, are  remarkable.  Ractory  workers  are,  how- 
ever, mostly  young  persons,  and  none  would  be 
employed  in  the  midst  of  machinery  with  imper- 
fection of  vision. 

Amongst  the  items  which  present  the  largest 
numbers  in  the  classification  of  employments 
are — 1.  Agricultural  labourers.  2.  Labourers,  not 
otherwise  described.  3,  Chelsea  pensioners  and 
soldiers,  and  Greenwich  pensioners.  4.  Farmers. 
5.  Domestic  servants.  6.  Weavers.  7.  Coal- 
miners. 8.  Copper  and  lead  miners.  9.  Stone 
and  limestone  quarrymen.  A large  number  of 
the  blind  are  described  as  “annuitants”  and 
living  on  alms : about  one-tenth  are  blind  paupers 
residing  in  workhouses. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  employment  such  as 
engraving  is  injurious  to  the  sight.  Long  expe- 
rience and  much  observation  have  led  us  to  a con- 
trary opinion.  The  exercise  of  the  eye,  like  the 
working  of  the  muscles  of  the  blacksmith’s  arms, 
seems  to  give  it  increased  strength  and  power  of 
enclur.ance. 


CAVOUR  AN  ENGINEER. 

CoTJKT  Camillo  Renso  di  Cavottr,  the  Ita- 
lian statesman,  began  life  as  a military  engineer. 
The  current  number  of  the  Quarterly,  in  a valu- 
able memoir  of  him,  says  : — 

“ Like  most  young  men  of  rank,  Camillo  was 
sent  to  the  military  academy.  The  army  was  then 
almost  the  only  career  open  to  a youth  of  noble 
birtb.  The  civil  service  of  the  State  was  despised, 
and  few  in  bis  position  could  be  prepared  for  it  by 
a suitable  education.  He  soon  distingnisbedbim- 
self  by  bis  diligence  and  ability,  and  was  chosen 
as  a royal  page,  then  the  next  step  to  successful 
entrance  into  patrician  life.  His  position  at  the 
Court  seems  to  have  been  irksome  to  him.  He  took 
little  pains  to  conceal  his  distaste  for  it,  and  was 
soon  dismissed  from  its  duties.  Returning  with 
renewed  energies  to  his  studies,  chiefly  directed 
by  the  celebrated  astronomer  Rlan.a,  he  completed 
bis  military  education  at  eighteen,  leaving  the 
Academy  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  in  the 
Engineers,  and  the  reputation  of  an  able  mathe- 


matician and  one  of  the  most  industrious  pupils  of 
the  institution.  Ho  was  soon  employed  as  an 
engineer,  although  only  nineteen  years  old,  in  im- 
portant works.  In  a letter,  dated  the  9th  March, 
1829,  he  writes, — ‘I  have  passed  the  whole  winter 
in  the  Apennines,  to  make  the  plan  of  a new  fort, 
the  object  of  which  would  be  to  close  the  road  be- 
tween Nice  and  Genoa.’ ! — a singular  entry  into 
life  of  the  statesman  who,  thirty  years  later,  was 
called  upon  to  transfer  the  frontiers  of  his  country 
to  this  very  line  of  defence.  From  Genoa,  he  was 
sent  to  finish  some  works  at  L’Esseillon, — a fort 
perched  upon  precipitous  heights,  and  command- 
ing the  pass  of  the  Mont  Cenis  into  Italy.  He 
writes  with  a keen  enjoyment  of  the  grand  moun- 
tain scenery  which  surrounds  it.  He  had  formed 
an  early  friendship  with  the  late  Mr.  William 
Brockedon.  That  distinguished  Alpine  traveller 
had  been  the  first  to  describe  those  beautiful 
passes  and  valleys,  now  the  favourite  resort  of  the 
English  tourist,  which  lead  from  the  spotless 
summits  and  stern  grandeur  of  the  Swiss  Alps 
through  almost  imperceptible  gradations  of  gloomy 
pine-forests,  shady  chestnut-groves,  smiling  vine- 
yards, and  convent-crowned  hills,  into  the  sunny 
plains  of  Italy.  He  had  sent  his  magnificent  work 
on  ‘ The  Passes  of  the  Alps  ’ to  the  young  Count. 
To  no  one  could  the  gift  have  been  more  grate- 
ful. He  was  proud  of  his  glorious  native  valleys, 
and  jealous  of  their  reputation.  In  the  letter 
wc  have  just  quoted,  the  first  of  a series  of  great 
interest  addressed  to  his  English  friend,  he 
writes : — 

‘ Having,  with  the  exception  of  the  Stelvio,  explored 
all  the  passes  you  so  well  describe.  I have  seen,  with  the 
liveliest  pleasure,  that,  doing  full  justice  to  the  pictur- 
esque beauties  of  oor  valleys,  you  give  so  charming  a 
description  of  them.  The  Piedmontese,  who  have 
hitherto  been  sacrificed  on  this  score  to  the  Swiss,  should 
be  grateful  to  you  for  what  you  have  done  for  them.  You 
sustain  their  cause  in  the  most  triumphant  manner,  by 
making  known  to  all  Europe  the  singularly  picturesque 
scenery  of  the  Mont  Geneve,  and  the  magnificeiit  valley 
of  Aosta,  which  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  most  beau- 
tiful parts  of  Switzerland.  We  shall  be  indebted  to  you 
as  one  of  the  first  amongst  strangers  who,  divesting  him- 
self of  those  accepted  prejudices  which  assigned  to  Hel- 
vetia alone  all  the  beauties  of  the  Alps,  has  rendered 
complete  and  signal  justice  to  a country  which  so  well 
deserves  to  be  known.’  " 


WORKS  SUBMITTED  IN  COMPETITION 
FOR  PREMIUMS  OFFERED  BY  THE 
ART-UNION  OF  LONDON. 

In  reply  to  the  invitation  forwarded  by  tbe 
council  of  the  Art-Union  of  London,  to  the  schools 
in  connection  with  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, the  following  fifty-one  works,  from  twenty 
schools,  have  been  received  : — 

Birmingham,  two  drawings,  majolica  dish;  one,  flower 
vase. 

Cork,  two  drawings,  from  life— human  figure:  five, 
majolica  dish  ; one,  flower  vase. 

Coventry,  two  drawings,  sideboard. 

Darlington,  one  drawing,  bookcase. 

Durham,  one  drawing,  majolica  dish. 

Hanley,  one  model,  tazza. 

Lancaster,  one  drawing,  sideboard. 

London,  South  Kensington,  one  drawing,  from  life — 
animals;  two, from  life— human  figure. 

London,  Lambeth,  four  drawings,  from  life— human 
figure;  one,  majolica  dish i one,  bookcase. 

London  (Female  School),  Queen-square,  one  drawing, 
from  life — animals ; one,  flower  vase ; one,  majolica  dish. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, one  drawing,  Laocoon  group;  one, 
from  life— human  figure. 

Newcastle-under-Lync,  one  drawing,  majolica  dish. 

Nottingham,  four  drawings,  from  life — human  figure; 
one,  from  life— animals;  one,  bookcase;  one,  sideboard, 

Paisley,  one  drawing,  sideboard. 

Penzance,  two  drawings,  majolica  dish;  one,  flower 
vase. 

Preston,  one  drawing,  majolica  dish. 

Sheffield,  one  drawing,  majolica  dish  ; one,  sideboard ; 
two,  flower  vase. 

Stoke,  one  model,  pedestal  for  bust;  one,  majolica  dish. 

Yarmouth,  one  drawing,  from  life— animals. 


DISCOVERIES  IN  ORKNEY. 

A MOUND  of  great  size,  at  Stennis,  known  as 
Maes  How,  has  been  opened  by  Mr.  James  Farrer, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Stuart,  the  secretary  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  being  present,  and  has 
afforded  some  interesting  results.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  mound  at  New  Grange,  iu  Ireland,  Maes 
How  was  found  to  contain  a vaulted  chamber, 
approached  by  a long  gallery  from  the  outside. 
These  were  principally  constructed  of  slabs  of 
stone,  some  of  them  of  great  size.  The  chamber 
was  filled  with  stones  of  all  sizes  and  with  rubbish, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  produced  by  a breach 
iu  the  roof  by  which  tbe  chamber  had  been  en- 
tered at  some  remote  period. 

On  clearing  out  tbe  rubbish  the  chamber  was 
found  to  be  about  20  feet  in  height  to  the  point 
where  the  uppermost  flag  liad  rested,  and  14  feet 
square.  On  three  sides  small  openings  in  the  walls 
were  found,  which  gave  admittance  to  tbi-ee  cham- 
bers averaging  about  G feet  in  length,  5 feet  in 
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breadth,  and  not  quite  4 feet  in  height.  These  had 
originally  been  closed  from  the  inner  chamber  by 
stones,  accurately  fitted  into  the  entrances,  which 
were  found  on  the  floor. 

Numerous  lines  of  Runes  of  various  sizes  were 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  walls,  so  that  when 
the  bottom  was  reached  the  series  of  Runes  dis- 
covered exceeded  700  in  number,  and  it  may  be 
hoped  that  when  translated  they  will  throw  light 
on  a class  of  monuments  of  the  history  of  which  it 
may  be  said  we  as  yet  know  nothing  certain. 

Colonel  Forbes  Leslie  made  drawings,  and  Mr. 
Petrie  took  casts,  in  gutta  percha,  of  some  of  the 
inscriptions ; and,  as  soon  as  the  chamber  has  been 
emptied,  careful  casts  will  be  taken  of  tbe  whole  of 
the  inscriptions.  A bowl-barrow,  near  the  large 
quarry  of  Bookan,  nob  far  from  the  Standing 
Stones,  was  afterwards  opened,  and  a circular 
building  was  found  in  it,  containing  four  kists, 
arranged  around  a central  klst,  from  which  there 
was  a small  passage  leading  towards  the  outside 
of  the  building.  There  were  human  skeletons  in 
three  of  the  kists,  and  a lance  or  spear -head  of 
flint,  and  fragments  of  small  rude  clay  vessels  lay 
in  the  central  kist,  but  no  bones. 


THE  DESIGN  OF  DRINKING  FOUNTAINS. 

An  esteemed  correspondent,  who  appears  to 
have  overlooked  our  repeated  objections  to  the 
same  effect,  writes; — 

My  attention  has  been  lately  called  to  Drinking 
Fountains,  and  I have  been  struck  by  one  touch 
of  “ barbaric  art  ” which  mare  most  of  the  designs, 
and  should  be  loudly  protested  against;  and  that 
is  the  practice  of  making  the  water  flow  from  the 
Tnonths  of  snaTces,  dogs,  lions,  and  even  negroes. 
Surely  what  is  repulsive  and  offensive  in  actual 
life  can  never  be  legitimate  in  art.  The  idea  of 
any  one  taking  water  issuing  from  the  mouth 
even  of  the  fairest  of  human  forms  is  revolting 
in  the  highest  degree — let  alone  tbe  jaws  of 
the  inferior  animals.  Nothing  can  he  said  in 
excuse  of  tbe  notion,  therefore,  when  executed  in 
stone  or  iron.  It  is  possible  that  the  artists  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  design  other  fountains 
have  been  led  into  the  error  by  not  reflecting  on 
the  essential  difference  between  the  mouth  of  the 
animal  used  as  a mere  spout  for  the  playful  diflu- 
sion  of  jets  of  water,  and  as  the  source  of  a stream 
of  water  which  is  to  be  used  for  drinking  directly 
it  issues. 

Some  flowers,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Arun, 
with  its  white  pUclier-moufhed  bloom,  and  its 
bold  stems  and  large  leaves,  would  offer  good 
hints  for  a more  cleanly  idea.  A palm-tree  pierced 
with  reeds,  as  in  drawing  away  the  sap,  or  a 
group  of  hoys  playfully  pouring  out  of  vases  into 
cups,  are  suggestive.  Might  not  the  water- 
carrier  of  the  East,  with  his  skin  on  his  shoulder, 
delivering  the  water  from  its  neck,  be  very  artis- 
tically used  by  a competent  designer  ? The  one 
primary  rule  that  ought  to  be  laid  down  is,  that 
the  water  should  appear  to  come  from  some  object 
with  which  we  have  natural  and  not  disagreeable 
associations.  I would  prefer  a plain  tap  to  most 
of  the  things  I have  seen. 


NEW  AND  ENLARGED  SCHOOL  AND 
MASTER’S  HOUSE  AT  HOWICK. 

Tjte  village  of  Howick  is  made  picturesque  by 
tbe  substitution  of  tasteful  healthy  dwellings,  for 
the  persons  employed  on  Earl  Grey’s  estate,  for 
the  squalid,  damp,  old-fashioned  hut-cottages  that 
yet  form,  in  too  many  districts,  the  homes  of 
tbe  Northumbrian  peasantry.  Conspicuous  from 
others  stands  the  row  of  cottages  for  the  widows 
whose  husbands  have  done  service  on  the  estate. 
On  one  side  of  tbe  square  “place”  of  the  village 
stands  the  more  pretentious  row  of  neat  dwelling! 
for  the  servants  on  the  estate : these  have  ? 
pleasing  arrangement  of  gables  and  dormers,  and 
an  elevated  advanced  central  portion,  the  ground' 
floor  of  which  is  used  as  a girl’s  sewing-room,  and 
which  also  terminates  on  the  upper  floor  in  r 
gable,  to  which  is  fixed  a large  pigeon-cot.  In  ai' 
angle  of  the  square  stands  the  new  school,  32  feel 
by  16  feet  6 inches.  It  has  every  modern  conve 
uience,  warm  air  apparatus,  a system  of  ven 
tilation  and  plenty  of  light,  and  a playground 
Tlie  master’s  house  consists  of  a sitting-room 
kitchen,  and  three  bed-rooms.  Tbe  old  sclioo 
was  a small  room  badly  lighted,  and  the  mas 
ter’s  house  a kitchen  and  a bedroom  only.  Al 
the  new  work  has  been  executed  in  a substantia 
manner  by  bis  lordship’s  people,  under  the  direc 
tion  of  the  surveyor  of  the  estate,  Mr.  Robev 
Dunn. 

The  enlarged  and  beautiful  church  afc  Howicli 
and  elegant  chapel  at  Chevington,  are  proofs  o 
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Earl  Grey’a  appreciation  of  matters  connected 
with  buildings  ecclesiastical. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson,  architect,  Alnwick,  has  cer- 
tified that  the  design  for  the  improvement  of  the 
school  and  master’s  house  at  Howick  has  been 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 


THE  CROYDON  CEMETERY. 

The  local  board  of  health  of  the  parish  of 
Croydon  have  provided  a cemetery  for  the  town. 
It  is  situate  between  the  Windmill-road  and  Ben- 
sham-lane,  a central  position. 

The  grounds  have  been  laid  out,  and  the  build- 
ings erected,  from  the  designs,  and  under  the 
superintendence,  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Robins,  of  London, 
architect,  who  carried  out  the  alterations  and 
improvements  in  the  Town-hall.  He  was  the  suc- 
cessful competitor  amongst  twelve,  named  by  the 
board  of  health. 

The  cemetery  ground  comprises  22  acres  of 
land,  of  which  11  acres  have  been  enclosed  with 
dwarf  stone  walls  and  iron  railings,  and  of  these 
11  acres  four  are  reserved  for  Dissenters.  There 
are  three  recessed  entrances,  with  carved  and 
moulded  Bath  stone  piers  between  the  carriage 
and  foot  gates.  These  entrances  are  connected 
with  straight  roadways  twenty  feet  wide,  at  right 
angles  with  each  other,  the  chapels  being  situate 
on  tlm  east  of  their  intersection, — the  Dissenters’ 
chapel  on  the  reserved  land,  and  the  episcopal 
chapel  on  the  consecrated  portion  of  the  cemetery. 
Wide  gr.avel  carriage-ways  surround  and  divide 
the  chapels,  which  are  connected  with  each  other 
by  the  two  covered  carriage  entrances.  The 
tower  and  spire  of  the  episcopal  chapel  is  raised 
over  its  entrance.  On  the  opposite  side  of  each 
chapel  is  a door  of  exit  j and  the  vestries  have 
separate  entrances  both  to  the  chapels  and 
grounds.  The  lodge  is  situate  on  the  south  side 
of  the  west  entrance  gateways. 

The  style  adopted  for  the  buildings  is  the  Deco- 
rated. Each  of  the  chapels  consists  of  a simple 
nave,  with  open  timbered  roofs,  but  the  episcopal 
chapel  has  the  addition  of  a semi-octagonal  apse 
at  the  east  end;  and,  while  the  under  side  of  the 
rafters  of  the  Dissenters’  chapel  is  ceiled  with 
plaster,  that  of  the  episcopal  is  hoarded,  stained, 
and  varnished  a shade  lighter  than  the  carved 
trusses  which  snstain  the  roof,  and  which  termi- 
nate on  carved  stone  corbels. 

The  carving  was  executed  by  Mr.  Redfern  : the 
designs  represent  English  fruits  and  flowers, 
figures  of  angels,  heads  of  saints,  griffins,  &:e.  No 
symbolism  is  introduced  in  the  decoration  of  the 
Dissenters’  chapel. 

The  heads  of  all  the  windows  are  filled  with  open 
tracery,  and  the  grey  tone  of  the  Kentish  rag  con- 
trasts with  the  white  Bath  stone  dressings  and  the 
roof  slating,  which  is  varied  by  tbe  introduction 
of  cut  slates  in  bands  of  red  and  blue.  Both  the 
chapels  are  paved  with  ornamental  tiles. 


SUBJECTS  FOR  PREMIUMS  OFFERED  BY 
INSTI'IUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

The  council  have  issued  a list  of  subjects  on 
which  they  invite  communications  for  premiums. 
For  a limited  number  of  papers  of  distinguished 
merit  pecuniary  awards  will  be  made,  not  exceed- 
ing iu  each  case  twenty-five  guineas,  in  addition 
to  the  honorary  premiums.  Certain  subjects  have 
been  selected  as  those  upon  which,  it  is  hoped, 
such  communications  may  be  received  during  the 
ensuing  session.  We  give  a few  of  the  subjects, — 

On  reclaiming  land  from  seas  and  estuaries. 
(Twenty-five  guineas.) 

On  the  method  of  constructing  foundations,  for 
large  structures,  in  deep  water;  and  on  the  various 
systems  of  driving  piles. 

Description  of  cast  or  wrought  iron  cranes, 
scaffolding,  and  machinery,  employed  in  large 
works,  in  stone  quarries,  as  hoists,  or  lifts  on 
quays,  in  warehouses,  &,c.,  especially  where  either 
steam  or  water  is  used  as  a motive  power. 

The  selection  of  sites  for,  and  the  principles  of 
the  construction  of,  breakwaters,  harbours  of 
refuge,  piers,  moles  (whether  solid  or  on  arches), 
Fea  walls,  and  shore  defences;  illustrated  by  ex- 
amples of  actual  works. 

The  construction  of  lighthouses,  their  machinery 
and  lighting  apparatus. 

The  results  of  contrivances  for  facilitating  the 
driving  of  tunnels,  or  drifts  in  rock. 

Accounts  of  the  various  modes  adopted  for 
moving  earth  in  tunnels,  cuttings,  or  embank- 
ments, with  the  cost. 

On  the  different  systems  of  swing,  lifting,  and 
other  opening  bridges,  with  existing  examples. 

Accounts  of  existing  waterworks;  showing  the 


methods  of  supply,  the  distribution  throughout 
the  streets  of  towns,  and  the  general  practical 
results.  (Twenty-five  guineas.) 

The  drainage  and  sewerage  of  large  towns ; ex- 
emplified by  accounts  of  the  systems  at  present 
pursued,  with  regard  to  the  level  and  position  of 
the  outfall,  the  form,  dimensions,  and  material  of 
the  sewers,  the  prevention  of  emanations  from 
them,  the  arrangements  for  connecting  the  house 
drains  with  the  public  sewers,  and  the  disposal  of 
tbe  sewage,  whether  in  a liquid  form,  as  irriga- 
tion, or  in  a solid  form  after  deodorisation. 

On  tbe  means  of  rendering  large  supplies  of 
water  available  for  tbe  purpose  of  extinguishing 
fires,  and  the  best  application  of  power  to  the 
working  of  fire-engines. 

Description  of  street  railways  and  carriages,  as 
used  in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Paris, 
and  elsewhere,  with  the  results. 

On  the  construction  and  application  of  steam 
hammers. 

The  process  of  manufacture,  and  mode  of  treat- 
ment, of  aluminium. 

On  the  application  of  photography  to  engineer- 
ing. 

Railway  accidents — their  causes  and  means  of 
prevention;  showing  the  bearing  which  existing 
legislation  has  upon  them.  (Twenty-five  guineas^ 

Memoirs  and  accounts  of  the  works  and  inven- 
tions  of  any  of  the  following  engineers;  — Sir 
Hugh  Myddleton,  Arthur  Woolf,  Jonathan  Horn- 
blower,  Richard  Trevithick,  William  Murdoch  (of 
Soho),  iMexander  Nimmo,  and  John  Rennie. 


DR.  ’WILLIAMS’S  LIBRARV,  REDCROSS- 
STREET,  CRIPPLEGATE. 

The  wayfarer  in  this  direction  may  have  no- 
ticed, on  the  east  side  of  the  street,  close  to  the 
wall  of  the  debtors’  prison,  a substantial-looking 
house,  displaying  that  excellent  brickwork  which 
was  iu  use  two  centuries  or  so  ago.  Besides 
this,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  this  is  an 
institution  founded  by  a liberal  benefactor  for  the 
use  of  the  public,  if  we  except  a small  brass  plate 
upon  the  door,  ou  which  is  engraved,  "Dr. 
Williams’s  Library.” 

In  years  gone  by  this  place  was  better  known 
than  it  is  at  present;  for,  before  the  system  of  tbe 
registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  bad 
been  established  at  Somerset  House,  three  de- 
nominations of  Protestant  dissenters,  forming  a 
congregation  within  twelve  miles  of  London, 
established  a registry  of  births  here,  which  was 
continued  from  1742  to  1837,  when  these  records 
were  placed  in  tbe  care  of  the  Registrar-General. 
In  these  books  are  entered  nearly  50,000  births, 
attested  by  witnesses. 

Without  any  formal  introduction,  the  writer 
applied  for  admission  to  the  library;  and,  while 
waiting  for  the  presence  of  the  librarian,  saw 
that  tbe  house  is  very  spacious.  The  hall 
is  hung  with  portraits,  some  of  them  having 
much  artistic  merit,  and  of  very  great  curiosity. 
The  person  in  charge  of  this  place  gave  ready 
access;  and  we  found  that,  independently  of 
the  books,  there  are  various  matters  here  well 
worthy  of  notice.  The  artistic  visitor  will  look 
with  interest  at  the  portrait  pictures  of  Milton, 
and  the  busts  of  eminent  Nonconformists.  There 
are  two  portraits  of  Dr.  Priestley, — one  by  Fuseli, 
which  is  said  to  be  an  admirable  likeness,  but 
which  is  most  unpleasant  in  its  colouring:  it 
looks  like  a ghost  of  tbe  doctor. 

On  tbe  first  story  is  a noble  apartment, 
beautifully  proportioned,  and  well  decorated. 
Above  the  mantelpiece, — which  is  well  worthy  of 
notice, — set  in  a panel,  is  a very  fine  portrait  of 
Dr.  Bagster.  The  effect  of  this  portrait  so  placed 
is  excellent. 

This  large  apartment  would  make  au  admirable 
lecture-room  ; but  bow  sadly  this  space  is  wasted 
is  shown  by  the  circumstance,  that,  when  requested 
to  sign  our  name  in  the  book  provided  for  that 
purpose,  although  it  was  the  11th  of  July,  the 
writer’s  name  made  the  seventh  person  who  had 
called  in  course  of  tbe  current  month.  Such 
a circumstance  as  this  wiU  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  those  who  oppose  the  establish- 
ment of  libraries  in  the  City  of  London.  When, 
however,  we  reflect  that  the  present  contents  of 
this  library  are  not  a popular  kind  of  literature, 
and  that  this  place,  to  the  masses  of  tbe  people  of 
the  metropolis,  is  but  little  known,  we  can  scarcely 
wonder  at  the  neglect  of  this  gift. 

Here  is,  however,  a germ  which  might  be  made 
to  produce  most  valuable  results.  Instead  of  the 
small  brass  plate  upon  the  door,  on  the  front  of 
the  house,  the  purpose  of  the  institution  should 
be  written  in  bold  letters,  so  that  all  might 


know  that  this  is  a place  to  which  even  the  men 
with  jackets  can  be  admitted. 

The  premises  are  of  great  value : so  are  the 
books  and  pictures;  and  it  would  be  a most 
worthy  effort  to  try  to  engraft  on  the  library 
materials  which  would  attract  the  present  gene- 
ration towards  it. 

Daniel  De  Foe,  John  Bunyan,  and  doubtless 
Dr.  Williams  also,  if  they  co\\ld  but  now  see  that 
the  pillory,  tbe  stocks,  the  punishment  of  being 
obliged  to  eat  our  books,  have  all  succumbed  to 
tbe  march  of  improvement;  and  that  railways,  the 
electric  telegraphs,  great  steam  ships  and  steam 
printing-presses,  are  in  use ; would  say  “well  done” 
to  those  who  would  raise  this  library  once  more 
into  usefulness. 


ALDERSHOTT  CAMP. 

A COREESPONDEN’T  who  signs  C.  R.  E.,  writes 
to  contradict  some  of  the  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Bernal  Osborne  as  to  the  mistakes  committed  at 
Aldershott.  Our  own  experience  confirms  Mr. 
Osborne  rather  than  C.  R.  E.  The  latter  says, — 

“ The  original  estimate  for  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament was,  I believe,  in  round  numbers,  78O,000L 
This  amount  will,  by  the  time  the  work  is  com- 
pleted, be  increased  about  threefold.  What  large 
work  was  ever  completed  for  the  original  estimate, 
and  that  when  there  has  been  plenty  of  time  for 
considering  all  circumstances  in  connection  there- 
with ? How  much  greater  allowance  should  be 
made  for  an  establishment  Tike  Aldershott,  where 
everything  was  done  in  the  greatest  hurry,  without 
any  matured  plan  or  scheme  being  considered,  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  and  that  a very  severe  winter, 
without  anything  of  the  same  sort  in  existence 
to  take  notes  of  and  improve  upon  ? Would  any 
amount  of  skill  and  talent  from  private  archi- 
tects have,  under  the  same  circumstances,  done 
better  ? ” 

At  the  close  of  his  letter  he  writes, — 

“The  department  has  long  laboured  under 
serious  disadvantages,  which  have  hitherto  ap- 
peared almost  irremediable;  but  the  signs  of  the 
times  are  for  an  alteration ; and  I trust  the  results 
of  the  labours  of  the  committee  now  sitting  will 
be  to  place  that  department  on  its  proper  footing, 
and  thereby  rendei*  justice  to  whom  it  has  long 
been  denied.” 

We  can  assent  to  most  of  this,  and  yet  not 
retract  anything  that  has  been  said  as  to  the 
wasteful  expenditure  and  rmsatisfactory  works 
at  AldcrahotL 


ADDITION  TO  THE  RATH  MINERAL 
WATER  HOSPITAL. 

The  new  building  forming  an  addition  to 
the  Bath  Mineral  Water  Hospital  has  been 
formally  opened.  The  elevation  has  been 
arranged  in  harmony  with  the  design  of 
the  original  structure.  The  two  buildings  are 
connected  by  a bridgeway  on  tbe  first-floor 
over  Parsonage-lnne,  and  by  a tunnel  under 
the  same  thoroughfare.  The  hall  and  stair- 
case occupy  the  centre  of  the  ground-floor,  and  on 
the  right-hand  side  is  a board-room,  32  feet  long 
by  26  feet  wide.  The  waiting-room  adjoins,  and 
on  tbe  same  floor  are  the  registrar’s  office,  porter’s 
lodge,  apothecaries’  and  matron’s  rooms,  dispen- 
sary and  chapel.  Of  the  day-rooms  on  the  first 
story,  the  women’s  room  is  78  feet  long,  and  the 
men’s  70  feet  long:  the  latter  is  43  feet  wide, 
and  both  are  22  feet  high  : on  the  south  side  of 
each  is  a balcony  for  the  use  of  the  patients  in 
fine  weather.  The  apartments  will  be  lighted  at 
night  by  sunlights,  in  the  centre  of  the  ceilings. 
Tbe  Roman  pavement  discovered  when  the  foun- 
dation was  being  dug  out,  some  3 or  4 feet 
below  the  level  of  the  basement  floor,  has  been 
railed  round  and  preserved.  Behind  the  new 
edifice  is  a large  exercising  yard.  To  the  chapel 
in  the  rear  of  the  building  the  late  Mr.  James 
S.  Brymer,  gave  5007.  for  its  decoration,  with 
stained  glass  windows,  itc.  The  carving  through- 
out the  chapel  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  H. 
Ezard,  jnn.,  of  Bath,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J. 
Elkington  Gill.  The  floor  of  parts  of  the 
chapel  is  paved  with  red  and  black  tiles.  The 
chapel  is  25  feet  by  55  feet;  is  designed  to  ac- 
commodate 150  worshippers,  and  is  furnished 
with  open  oak  seats.  The  architects  of  tbe  new 
building  were  Messrs.  Manners  & Gill ; the  con- 
tractor, Mr.  G.  C.  Mann  ; the  carpenters,  Messrs. 
Morgan  & Lovell;  the  plasterer,  Mr.  Cooke ; the 
plumber,  Mr.  Kerslake.  Iho  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  new  building  amount  to  nearly 
20,0007, 
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THE  llOYAL  DAIRY,  FROGMORE. Plan. 


THE  ROYAL  DAIRY',  FROGMORE, 
WINDSOR. 

A RF.w  dairy  lias  been  constructed  at  Frog- 
move,  near  tbc  Lodge,  for  Her  Majesty  and  the 
Frince  Consort.  It  stands  upon  tbc  site  of  an 
old  cottage,  and  contiguous  to  the  Royal  Aviary 
and  Model  Farm.  Our  engraving  is  a sectional 
view  of  it,  and  we  add  a plan.  The  dimensions 
within  the  walls  are  37  feet  7 inches  long,  23  feet 
wide,  by  about  23  feet  high  to  the  flat  of  the 
ceiling.  The  walls,  to  the  spring  of  the  sloping 
part,  are  15  feet  high.  The  length  is  divided  into 
four  bays,  and  the  breadth  into  three  bays,  by  six 
columns  of  an  octagonal  form,  made  of  timber,  as  is 
all  the  framework,  neatly  coloured,  decorated,  and 
enamelled.  The  capitals  of  the  columps  are  carved, 
and  enriched  with  colour.  The  walls  are  sur- 
rounded with  white  marble  tables,  supported  on 
marble  shafts,  inlaid  with  English  and  Belgian 
marble.  Beneath  those  are  reservoirs  of  a 
bluish  encaustic  tile : these  reservoirs  are  to 
contain  a flowing  strenm  of  cold  water.  The 
walls  are  lined  with  tiles  of  delicate  tint  and 
pattern,  surrounded  with  a green  border.  There 
are  tcu  windows,  each  filled  with  stained  glass, 
carrying  a border  composed  of  the  May-blossom, 
daisies,  buttercups,  primroses,  See.  Opposite  the 
windows,  on  one  side,  are  slight  recesses,  made 
to  correspond  in  richness.  Between  these,  and 
between  the  windows,  are  delicate  bas-reliefs,  iu 
majolica,  of  agricultural  subjects,  and  the  four  sea- 
sons. Below  these  bas-reliefs  is  a border  of  licbly- 
colourcd  tiles,  which  continues  round  the  beads 
of  tbc  windows  and  recesses.  Above  this  is  an 
elegant  frieze  in  majolica,  having  a rich  scroll 
pattern,  with  medallions,  containing  portraits  of 
her  Majesty  the  Queen,  H.R.II.  Prince  Albert, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Royal  family,  at  equal 
distances,  and  relieved  by  shields,  with  mono- 
grams. The  ceiling  above  the  cornice  is  painted 
with  a delicately-pencilled  pattern,  enamelled,  to 
correspond  with  the  framework. 

There  are  two  fountains,  one  at  each  end  of 
the  room,  iu  majolica  ware,  of  similar  design,  com- 
posed of  a largo  shell,  supported  by  a heron  and 
bulrushes.  Iu  thissliell  rises  a triton,  supporting 


another  but  smaller  shell,  from  which  issues  the 
jet  of  water. 

In  a niche  in  the  wall  opposite  to  the  window 
is  a little  figure,  in  marble,  bolding  a vase,  from 
which  flowsastream  of  water  into  amnjolica  basin. 

The  whole  of  the  floor  is  laid  with  encaustic 
tiles,  of  a rich  pattern.  The  fiat  of  the  ceiling  is 
filled  with  compartments  of  perforated  majolica 
tiles,  for  ventilation. 

This  charming  apartment  owes  much  of  its 
elegance  to  valuable  suggestions  from  her 
Majesty  and  the  Prince  Consort  during  its  pro- 
gress. To  Mr.  John  Thomas,  of  Alpha-road, 
aro  due  tbc  design  and  decorations.  Messrs. 
Minton  W'cre  the  manufacturers  of  the  majo- 
lica ware  and  tiles.  The  ventilation  was  the 
w'ork  of  Mr.  Watson,  of  Halifax.  The  wliole  has 
been  carried  out  under  the  careful  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Turnbull,  of  Windsor  Castle. 


“THE  ROYAL  GALLERY  OP  ART.” 

At  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  an  apartment  fitted 
up  for  the  purpose,  119  drawings  from  the  pictures 
forming  the  private  collections  of  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Consort  are  placed  for  exhibition  and 
s.ale.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  permis- 
sion was  accorded  to  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall  to  select  from 
the  Royal  Galleries  themselves  such  pictures  as 
he  considered  best  suited  for  engraving ; and  it 
was  for  this  purpose  that  the  drawings  were 
made.  They  have  been  executed  by  various 
accomplished  artists  from  the  original  pictures ; 
in  some  instances,  by  the  painters  of  the  original 
pictures:  in  others,  they  have  been  “touched” 
upon  by  the  painters;  and  iu  all  cases  the  utmost 
care  has  been  taken  to  obtain  the  best  possible 
dr.awingfl,  not  alone  to  procure  intrinsic  worth, 
but  to  secure  accuracy  and  truth  in  the  engraving. 
The  originals  are  in  Buckingham  Palace,  Windsor 
Castle,  and  at  Osborne.  At  the  latter  palace  are 
principally  collected  works  of  modern  art,  chiefly 
of  the  British  school,  with  examples  of  the  schools 
of  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Franco,  the  purchases 
of  Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  Consort.  Many 
of  the  drawings  are  particularly  beautiful,  aud 


the  whole  forms  an  exhibition  of  very  great  in- 
terest. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  should  be 
separated.  Some  of  our  corporations  should  pur- 
chase tlie  collection  for  the  advantage  of  their  town. 
As  of  this,  however,  there  seems  no  immediate  pro- 
bability, aud  the  outlay  has,  of  course,  been  very 
great,  the  drawings  are  purchaseahle  separately. 

Tlie  last  number  of  the  published  work  has 
been  issued,  and  is  now  before  us.*  It  contains 
“ The  Two  Grandmothers,”  by  Marie  YVoigmnnn, 
engraved  by  C.  H.  Jeens;  Guido’s  “Death  of 
Cleopatra,”  engraved  by  Shentou  & Bourne;  and 
Wilkie’s  melodramatic  “ Maid  of  Saragossa,” 
very  well  rendered  by  Greatbacb.  Now  that  this 
fine  work  is  completed,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
directors  of  public  libraries  and  others  will  possess 
themselves  of  the  few  remaining  copies.  Each 
engraving  is  accompanied  with  descriptive  letter- 
press,  and  the  w’bole  forms  four  beaulil'ul  volumes. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

A SPECIAL  GENEEAL  MEETING  WaS  held  OU 
Monday  evening  last,  at  the  house  in  Conduit- 
street;  Mr.  Robert  Kerr  in  the  chair;  to  consider 
various  subjects  iu  accordance  with  a requisition 
as  mentioned  in  our  last.  Reporters  not  being 
admitted,  we  content  ourselves  with  a brief  men- 
tion of  what  was  done.  Touching  the  desirability 
of  taking  steps  to  obtain  a proper  recognition  of 
the  artistic  element  in  the  scheme  that  may  bo 
adopted  for  tbc  embankment  of  the  Thames,  a 
resolutiou  was  passed  requesting  the  Council  to 
appoint  a coramitteo  to  watch  proceedings.  With 
reference  to  a proposed  certificate  of  membership, 
it  was  resolved  “That  it  is  inexpedient  that  any 
such  certificate  be  issued  at  present.”  The 
manner  in  which  tie  Exhibition  Building  design 
had  been  obtained  was  discussed,  the  movers 
simply  seeking  information.  A Fellow  present 
gave  some  explanation  of  the  position  of  the 
commissioners  towards  the  public;  and,  with  the 
consent  of  the  meeting,  tlic  matter  dropped. 

• " The  Royal  tJallcry  of  Art,  Ancient  ant!  Modern.” 
Edited  by  S.  C.  Hall,  F.S.A.  London  : P.  & D.  Colnaglii 
& Co.  Manchester : Agnew  & Son. 
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GUEENSET. 

lnEEE  are  numerous  improvements  being  effected 
in  Guernsey._  In  Smith-street,  there  have  been 
some  demolitions  to  widen  the  street ; and  at  the 
present  time  they  are  levelling  to  the  ground  a 
large  house  in  the  same  district.  Roads  have  been 
made  near  the  Terres,  close  by  the  New  Harbour 
Works.  These  constitute  a pleasant  promenade, 
as  they  continue  for  some  distance.  It  is  elevated, 
and  hence  one  has  a fine  sea-view.  A plantation 
has  also  been  made  here;  this  being  the  fourth  in 
town. 

A drinking -fountain  has  been  erected  at  a corner 
near  these  roads.  It  is  not  very  ornamented,  but 
it  will  be  useful.  Another  drinking-fountain,  of 
the  same  material,— grey  granite  of  the  island,— 
has  been  put  up  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
harbour  works,  near  the  Pollet.  It  is  situate 
close  by  the  road,  on  a plantation.  This  fountain 
is  rather  more  elegant  than  the  other.  It  con- 
sists of  a square  shaft,  6 feet  high,  deeply 
panelled,  on^  a plinth  16  inches  in  height,  and  sur- 
mounted with  a moulded  cornice  and  cap;  the 
entire  height  being  11  feet,  and  weight  tons. 
The  water  is  brought  from  Havelet-road.  It  will 
he  ejected  from  the  mouth  of  a goodnatured- 
looking  animal,  of  the  lion  tribe,  made  of  guu- 
mctal,  bronzed,  as  are  likewise  the  brackets  for 
sustaining  the  cups,  and  the  trough,  which  is  on 
the  phnth,  and  intended  for  the  use  of  dogs. 
There  are  to  be  seats  fixed  on  each  side  of  the 
column,  which  is  to  be  inclosed  by  railings  and  a 
gate.  Mr.  Lyster,  engineer  of  the  Harbour 
VVorks,  13  the  architect;  and  Mr.  Elsson,  of  the 
Vale,  dressed  the  stone.  It  is  suggested  to  erect 
two  similar  structures  in  town ; one  near  the  town 
church,  in  red  granite;  and  one  towards  the 
ierres,  in  blue  granite,  to  match  this  one. 

Hew  Connection  Chapel, 
near  Smith-street,  is  nearly  completed.  The  roof 
IS  placed.  This  erection  looks  very  well  from  the 
sea.  ^ It  is  in  the  Decorated  Gothic  style.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Ponlton  & Woodman.  The 
building  is  not  to  be  finished  as  it  was  at  first 
designed  : it  would  have  had  a spire. 

_ A now  window  was,  a little  time  since,  placed 
in  the  tower  of  St.  Martin’s  Church.  It  is  in  the 
Early  Gothic  style,  and  was  executed  by  Mr.  Ran- 
dall, of  Allez-street. 

There  have  been  memorials  placed  lately  in 
Guernsey;  two  at  the  Foulon-Vale  Cemetery,— 
one  by  Mr.  Webber,  iu  memory  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
L.axon,  a Dissenting  clergyman. 

The  extensiou  of  the  water  service  is  beine 
aiscusscd.  They  hope  to  be  able  to  supply  wate? 
to  the  townspeople  from  Havelet  and  other  fonn- 
tains,  at  a slight  cost. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Summers-town,  Tootivg.~T:he  district  church 
ot  St.  Mary  has  been  reopened,  after  undergoing 
extensive  alteration.  The  nave  has  been  length- 
ened towards  the  west  23  feet,  and  a gallery  pro- 
vided  for  children,  approached  from  an  external 
stone  staircase.  Anew  chancel,  semi-octagonal  on 
plan,  has  been  attached ; the  e.ast  wall  being  cut 
away,  and  a moulded  stone  arch  inserted,  springing 
Gom  small  columns,  with  carved  caps  and  brackets 
The  walls  are  pierced  with  three  lancet  windows, 
and  the  roof  groined  with  foliated  bosses  The 
building  Las  been  entirely  refitted  with  open 
benches  of  stained  deal;  the  pulpit,  lectern,  com- 
munion rail,  &c.,  being  all  new.  The  style  is 
Early  Pointed.  The  present  number  of  sittings 
19  310.  The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Adamson  & Sons,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  J.  W.  Dennison,  architect,  at  a cost  of  850^., 
including  front  railing  and  entrance  gates. 

Whitlei!  {Berlts). — The  foundation  stone  of  a 
new  church  has  been  laid  at  Whitley,  by  the  Bishop 
m Oxford.  The  site  is  on  the  hill  approached  by 
Kendnek-road.  The  church  will  be  in  the  Decorated 
stylo;  the  walls  of  Bristol  stone,  with  Bath  stone 
dressings;  and  it  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  sub- 
^nptioDs  received  whether  it  will  have  a spire. 
The  estimate,  excluding  the  spire,  is  6,000/.  The 
architect  is  Mr,  II.  Woodyer,  of  Grafham;  and 
the  builders  are  Messrs.  Wheeler  & Sons.  The 
carpenters  and  joiners’  work  will  be  executed  by 
Mr.  James  Matthews,  of  Reading. 

.ffuic/cAHrs/.— The  new  church  of  All  Saints’, 
Jounded  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  incumbent,  the 
Rev.  H.  A.  Jeffreys,  and  his  sister.  Miss  C.  E.  Jef- 
treys,  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury  The  edifice  has  been  erected  at  that  part 
ot  the  parish  known  as  Higbgate.  The  design 
was  furnished  by  Mr.  Scott;  the  builder  beino- 
Mr.  Panuett,  of  Tunbridge.  The  architecture  is 
rrench  Gothic;  the  building  being  enriched  with 


stone  carving.  The  church  consists  of  a nave, 
chancel,  and  two  side  aisles;  affording  accommoda- 
tion for  380  persons,  which  could  be  extended.  On 
the  south  of  the  chancel  rises  a shingled  spire,  and 
in  the  tower  are  three  bells.  Near  the  north-west 
end  is  a porch  of  carved  stone,  the  designs  being 
clusters  of  flowers.  The  interior  walls  are  all 
plain  ashlar. 

Oioston  {Leicesiershire).  — The  opening  of 
Owston  Church  took  place  on  July  lOtb,  and  102/. 
were  collected  at  the  close  of  the  services.  The 
church  (the  only  remaining  portion  of  the  abbey 
founded  here,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  by 
Robert  Grimbold)  has  undergone  a restoration.  The 
spire  has  been  heightened,  and  three  new  bells 
added  : the  pewing,  pulpit,  reading-desks,  screen 
to  vestry,  and  altar-rail,  have  been  renewed  in  oak, 
carved;  and  a new  roof  has  been  put  upon  the 
north  aisle.  A five-light  east  window  has  also 
been  added,  and  the  chancel  laid  down  with 
Minton’s  encaustic  tiles.  The  whole  of  the  works 
have  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Henry  Goddard,  of 
Leicester,  architect.  Mr.  B.  Broadbent,  builder, 
of  Leicester,  was  the  contractor. 

^oxford. — The  parish  church  of  Peaseuhall  has 
been  rebuilt  on  the  site  of  the  old  oue,  at  the 
entire  expense  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Brooke,  of  Sibton 
Park,  near  Yorford,  and  is  in  a forward  state  of 
completion.  It  is  built  with  black  flint  and  stone. 
The  nave  is  10  feet  longer  than  the  former  one, 
thereby  giving  increased  accommodation.  The 
window  of  the  chancel  is  filled  in  with  stained 
glass,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  Crucifixion  of 
our  Saviour,  and  which  Is  intended  as  a memorial 
window  to  the  parents  of  Mr.  Brooke.  The  tower 
has  been  restored  and  heightened  about  4 feet,  a 
new  bell-frame  erected,  and  the  hells  repaired  and 
re-hung.  The  whole  restoration  Las  been  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Rlngham,  of  Ipswich,  the  contractor, 
assisted  by  Mr.  D.  Fulcher,  of  Lowestoft,  as  sur- 
veyor; the  architect  being  Mr,  R.  D.  Chantrell, 
of  London. 

Slaclcenhall . — The  Bishop  of  Lichfield  has  con- 
secrated the  new  district  church  at  Blackenhall, 
near  Wolverhampton.  The  edifice  is  of  brick,  of 
a light  and  simple  character,  and  w'as  erected 
from^  designs  by  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Leamington, 
architect,  at  a cost  of  3,000/.  New  schools  are 
also  in  progress  in  close  contiguity  to  the  new 
church. 

\ardley, — Lardley  Church  has  been  reopened 
for  divine  service,  after  having  undergone  con- 
siderable repairs  and  restorations.  The  works 
include  new  seats  throughout  (except  the  chancel), 
in  a plain  style,  worked  in  English  oak.  The 
floors  are  newly  laid,  and  the  internal  stonework 
has_  been  restored  by  denuding  it  of  many  coats  of 
whitewash,  and  making  good  defective  portions. 
The  windows  have  been  re-glazed  in  diamond 
squares,  with  a margin  of  stained  glass  round 
each  light,  including  also  the  tracery.  The  south 
or  Gilby  aisle  has  undergone  a restoration,  in- 
cluding the  roof,  which,  by  the  removal  of  the 
ceiling  (which  cut  the  window  in  half),  is  now 
open  to  view.  The  threc-light  window  in  this 
aisle  is  filled  with  stained  glass,  by  Mr.  Holland, 
of  Warwick,  the  principal  figures  representing 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity : this  window  was  the 
gift  of  Mr.  J.  Horsfall.  A memorial  stained-glass 
window  of  two-lights,  also  by  Mr.  Holland,  was 
presented  by  Lord  Milford,  the  principal  figures 
representing  the  Resurrection  and  the  Ascension. 
The  roof  of  the  nave,  a specimen  of  sixteenth- 
century  work,  on  the  trussed-rafter  principle,  for 
want  of  funds  remains  concealed  by  an  ugly 
plaster  ceiling.  On  taking  off  the  numerous 
layers  of  whitew.ash  from  the  walls,  the  entire 
surface  was  found  to  have  beeu  decorated,  temp. 
James  I.,  with  Scriptural  texts  aud  the  peculiar 
scroll  ornaments  of  the  period.  Below  this  were 
the  remains  of  former  decorations,  evidently  of 
fourteenth  century,  hut  in  a state  of  mutilation 
which  made  them  illegible  ; traces  of  a decorative 
painting  appeared  on  all  the  piers  and  arches. 
Underneath  the  pewing  was  found  an  alabaster 
incised  slab  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Much  yet 
remains  to  be  done  internally.  The  amount  ex- 
pended has  been  upwards  of  800/,,  and  the  whole 
has  been  executed  by  Mr.  John  Corbett,  of  Bir- 
mingham, from  the  designs  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Yeoville  Thomason,  architect. 

OJfenham  {Woreesiersldre). — The  church  here 
is  being  restored.  The  old  building  has  been  rased, 
except  the  tower— an  embattled  structure,  with 
gargoyles  beneath  its  parapet.  The  work  of  re- 
building from  the  foundations,  it  seems,  was 
absolutely  necessary,  owing  to  the  long  period 
during  which  the  repairs  of  the  late  building  had 
been  wilfuUy  neglected.  Mr.  Preedy,  of  London, 

IS  the  architect ; and  Mr.  J.  Griffiths,  of  Elders- 


field,  the  builder.  Besides  a nave  and  chancel,  the 
church  will  now  include  a north  aisle  and  vestry, 
and  the  porch  will  be  on  the  south  instead  of  the 
north  side  ; there  will  be  seventy-seven  additional 
sittings,  or  in  all  nearly  200.  The  timbers  of  the 
new  roof  ai’e  all  in  their  place,  and  the  church 
will  shortly  be  covered  in.  The  total  cost  will  be 
nearly  1,800/. 

^ Srisfol. — Extensive  restorations  have  been  ear- 
ned out  at  Bristol  Cathedral;  and,  instead  of  a 
small  dingy  edifice,  covered  with  abominable 
whitewash  and  disfigured  by  numerous  excres- 
cences, there  is  now  a commodious  and  imposing 
fabric,  restored  to  its  original  proportions  and 
enriched  with  such  aids  as  art  and  taste  can  fur- 
nish. The  area,  which  previously  accommodated 
300  worshippers,  is  extended  to  receive  at  least 
1,000,  and  1,600  will  be  enabled  to  hear  the  ser- 
vice comfortably.  In  taking  down  the  old  screens 
and  stalls,  no  antiquities  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  building  were  discovered.  The  walla 
W’ere  found  to  be  composed  of  fragments  of  carved 
stonework,  chiefly  Norman  aud  Early  Decorated, 
with  some  few  portions  of  Perpendicular  work ; 
and  on  the  carving  of  the  canopies  and  stalls  some 
of  the  old  blue  paint  was  discovered.  The  holy- 
water  stoup  was  found  by  accident  in  taking 
down  an  old  monument. 

S:oUington.—y\ie  church  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  Hollington,  has  been  consecrated.  The 
edifice  was  designed  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street.  It  is 
simple  in  appearance.  The  chancel  ends  in  the 
form  of  an  apse.  The  stained  windows  in  the 
chancel  are  from  the  manufactory  of  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell,  of  London. 

I stradgynlais. — A new  church  here  was  opened 
for  divine  service  on  June  12th.  The  nave  and 
the  north  and  south  aisles  have  been  completed 
from  plaus  prepared  by  Mr.  B.  Ferrey.  The 
builder  is  Mr.  John  Gabe,  of  Merthyr  Tydvil.  The 
chancel  and  vestry-room  have  had  their  founda- 
tion walls  laid  and  built  up  even  with  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  nave  is  72  feet  long,  being 
about  10  feet  longer  than  that  of  Pontardawe  new 
church.  The  width  of  the  church,  including  both 
the  nave  and  aisles,  is  50  feet,  and  will  afford  * 
sittings  to  about  650  people  when  all  is  finished. 
One  feature  of  this  building  is  that,  instead  of 
massive  stone  pillars,  to  support  the  arches,  the 
capital  of  each  arch  rests  on  two  short  cast-iron 
pillars,  about  5 feet  long,  and  these  are  again  sup- 
ported by  a base  of  stone  pillars,  about  3 feet  high. 

Ebhw  Tale  (Monmouthshire). — The  new  English 
Wesleyan  Chapel  in  this  place  is  drawing  to  com- 
pletion, and  is  intended  to  be  opened  this  month. 

It  is  in  the  Italian  style,  and  is  entered  by  a flight 
of  stone  steps,  under  an  open  freestone  semi-cir- 
cular portico,  between  which  .and  the  chapel  itself 
is  a spacious  vestibule,  with  stairs  in  same  to 
gallery.  The  chapel  is  a p.arallelogram,  81  feet 
by  41  feet  in  the  clear,  between  front  and  back 
walls,  and  30  feet  high,  and  contains  sitting  ac- 
commodation on  the  ground-floor  for  620  people. 

It  is  terminated  by  a semi-circular  apse,  the  walls 
and  domed  roof  of  which  are  panelled.  The  apse 
is  flanked  by  two  vestries.  The  walls  are  built 
entirely  of  bluish  grey  Pennant  (except  the  front, 
which  is  faced  with  Risca  red  stone),  in  random 
ranged  courses.  The  dressings  are  of  freestone. 

The  general  contractor  is  Mr.  Henry  Guppy,  of 
Ebbw  Vale.  The  freestone  work  was  relet  to 
Mr.  A.  James,  of  Newport,  Monmouthshire;  the 
plastering  to  Mr.  Charles,  of  Ebbw  Vale;  and  the 
glazing  aud  staining,  &c.,  to  Mr.  Willis,  Ebbw 
Vale.  The  entire  cost  of  building,  not  including 
boundary  walls,  or  stones  for  chapel  (the  latter 
being  provided  by  trustees),  will  be  about  1,400/. 

The  chapel  has  been  erected  from  the  design  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Hancorn,  of  Newport,  architect. 

Merthyr  Cynog.—The  old  church  of  Merthyr 
situate  eight  miles  distant  from  Brecon, 
has  been  restored  under  the  directions  of  Mr. 
Buckeridge,  and  reopened.  The  bad  portions  of 
the  walls  have  been  taken  out  and  rebuilt : new 
windows.have  been  put  in  ; the  old  ones  in  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  chancel  being  preserved — 
and,  where  needed,  renewed  in  native  stone : the 
internal  fittings  in  nave  and  chancel  have  been 
all  made  new  and  rearranged;  open  sittings,  all 
free  throughout  the  church,  taking  the  place  of 
the  former  high  and  appropriated  pews  : the  roof, 
before  concealed  from  view,  has  been  restored  in 
— preserving  the  old  principals  where  their 
condition  rendered  it  possible.  The  total  cost  of 
the  work,  exclusive  of  the  tower,  which  yet  re- 
mains to  be  done,  is  about  725/. 

Llanfabon. — Tbefoundation-stone  of  St.  Cynon’s 
Church  has  been  laid.  The  church  will  be  Gothic, 
with  a chancel  32  feet  in  length.  The  entire 
length  of  the  building  will  be  48  feet.  The  archi- 
tects are  Messrs.  Prichard  & Seddon,  of  Llandafl'. 
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yo«/H£r7/ffjn  — The  first  stone  of  tlie  proposed 
nefcwS;  the  district  of  St  Luke  Not  mg- 
ham,  has  been  laid.  This  church  is  *8  first  of 
four  additional  churches  proposed  to  be  built  m 
the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  Nottingham.  The  site  of 
the  new  church  is  on  the  Cariton-road,  opposite 
the  end  of  tValkcr-street.  The  edifice  will  he 
square,  and  in  the  Early  English  style,  72  feet  by 
52  feet  6 inches.  It  will  have  a tower  and  small 
spire  at  the  eastern  end,  where  the  apse  will  have 
three  lanceolate  windows.  At  the  western  end 
the  <»ahle  will  have  three  lanceolate  windows, 
with  'buttresses.  The  roof  is  to  he  of  deep  pitch, 
with  ornamental  ridge.  The  building  will  afford 
accommodation  to  900  persons.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Galland,  and  the  contract  for  the  erection  of 
the  building  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Garland.  The 
estimated  e.vpensc  will  be  about  3,0007. 

STAINED  GLASS. 

Chtirch  of  Coo'ksto%on  {Ireland). — A stained 
glass  window  has  just  been  erected  in  this  church 
to  the  memory  of  Miss  Beiitrlce  Newton.  It  con- 
sists of  two  lights,  filled  with  a diapered  geometric 
pattern  and  border.  The  qnatrcfoil  in  the  centre 
contains  :i  martin  (the  Newton  crest).  The  artists 
employed  were  Messrs.  Cox  & Son,  ecclesiastical 
decorators,  London. 

Lincoln  Caikedral. — The  Revs.  F.  & A.  Sutton 
have  completed  the  stained  glass  of^tbe  whole  of 
the  south  clerestory  of  the  choir  of  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dral, eleven  windows  in  all,  and  also  the  large  win- 
dow in  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  which  has  been 
in  an  unfinished  state  some  time.  The  following, 
according  to  our  authority,  the  LincolTishire 
Chronicle,  arc  the  subjects.  Thosc.in  the  cleres- 
tory of  the  choir  contain  life-size  figures  of  the 
apostles,  under  canopies,  with  borders ; and  the 
large  window  in  the  nave  contains  sixteen  sub- 
jects from  the  life  of  hloses.  This  window,  toge- 
ther with  the  next  one,  which  is  to  contain  the 
history  of  Joshua,  a small  portion  of  which  is 
already  in,  are  intended  as  a memorial  to  the  late 
Sir  Ricliard  Sutton,  Bart.,  and  Lady  Sutton  ; and 
across  will  be  put  up  when  they  are  both  finished, 
to  commemorate  the  fact. 


nevertheless,  there  is  “ a curious  coincidence ; as 
there  is  also  at  Kirkaldy,  where  a reduction  ^om 
5s  2d.  to  4s.  4.id.  has  been  resolved  on.  At  Ler- 
wick, in  Shetland,  a reduction  in  price  from 
13s.  9d.  to  123.  has  been  resolved  on,  and  a 
dividend  of  7^  per  cent.  paid.  So  good  a dividend 
with  80  high  a price  is  rare ; hut  if  anywhere 
excusable,  13s.  9d.  may  be  allowable  in  the  ultima 
thule  of  the  far  north.  From  all  these,  and  so 
many  more  gas  returns,  which  we  are  continually 
giving,  it  is  very  evident  that  gas  is  an  exceed- 
ingly profitable  article  of  manufacture;  especially 
where  the  manufacturers  h.ave  an  intelligent  ap- 
preciation of  the  advantages  to  themselves  of 
liberal  reductions  in  price  below  the  old  standards. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  notable  circumstances 
respecting  gas,  however,  is  the  great  difference  of 
price  which  still  prevails,  and  which  difference  of 
locality  and  of  cost  of  coal,  market  for  coke,  &c., 
do  not  sufficiently  account  for. 

A prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Malta  and 
Mediterranean  Gas  Company,  with  a capital  of 
60,0007.  in  57.  shares.  It  is  proposed  to  purchase 
the  existing  gas-works  at  Valetta,  the  chief  city 
of  Malta,  and  to  erect  others  for  the  supply  of  the 
three  cities  of  Senglea,  Cospicuo,  .and  Vittoriosa. 

A new  gas-holder,  says  the  American^  Oas- 
light  Journal,  is  in  course  of  erection  iu  the 
Twentieth  Ward,  Philadelphia,  occupying  the 
whole  square  between  Ninth  and  ffenth,  Diamond 
and  Norris-streets,  with  a front  of  500  feet  in 
Ninth-street.  This  holder,  when  finished,  will 
measure  some  144  feet  in  diameter,  by  3 i feet 
high,  and  will  he  capable  of  holding  500,000  feet 
of  gas.  It  is  intended  to  equalize  the  pressure  of 
gas  in  the  northern  section  of  the  city.  A steam- 
pump  is  kept  in  motion  night  and  day  pumping 
the  water  from  the  excavation,  while  some  seventy- 
nine  men,  masons  and  labourers,  are  employed  on 
the  works.  The  protecting  wall  of  the  holder  is 
composed  of  stone,  which  will  have  an  inside  lining 
of  brick.  Some  35,000  perch  of  stone,  and  about 
300,000  bricks,  will  he  used  in  its  construction. 
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passing  through  my  hands  during  the  past  mx 
years  : indeed,  except  a few  obsolete  native  coins, 
I have  seldom  met  with  any  other;  and,  when  met 
with,  have  regarded  them  as  a curiosity. 

Edwin  E.  Mereall,  C.B. 
Sliedasaghim,  North  Canara. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEW.S. 

Congleton. — The  rapid  increase  of  population 
in  St.  James's  parish,  now  numbering  upwards  of 
4.000,  some  time  ago  prompted  the  Committee 
of  Council  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  providing 
an  extension  of  school  accommodation.  New 
schools  have  accordingly  been  built,  and  they 
have  just  been  opened.  They  are  built  in  the 
Early  English  style  of  architecture,  with  liigh 
pointed  roof,  forming  one  basement  story,  shaped 
like  the  letter  L.  The  large  room  is  65  feet  long, 
and  the  next  25  feec.  There  are  also  two  class- 
rooms; and  adjoining  is  a house  for  the  master. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  building,  exclusive  of  the 
land,  is  about  9007.  Mr,  W.  Blackshaw,  of 
Macclesfield,  was  the  architect ; and  hlcssrs. 
Blackshaw  L Poole,  of  Congleton,  the  builders. 

Birmingham. — Tlio  schools  for  adults  recently 
erected  iu  the  Upper  Priory,  by  the  Society  of 
Friends,  have  been  completed  and  opened.  The 
cost,  inclusive  of  site,  amounted  to  2,6007.  The 
buildings  are  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  have  been 
erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Plielps.  Tlie 
ground-fioor  comprises  three  class-rooms  and  other 
oflices.  Over  these  is  the  large  school-room,  76 
feet  by  37  feet,  with  lofty  timbered  roof,  resting 
on  stone  corbels,  and  lighted  by  five  lancet  windows 
at  either  end.  The  number  of  young  females, 
mostly  employed  iu  manufactories,  at  present 
under  the  care  of  twenty  teachers  in  these  schools, 
is  330.  There  are  also  600  youths  taught  in  the 
school  in  Severu-street,  making  altogether  nearly 
a thousand  scholars  under  the  training  of  tlie 
Society  of  Friends  in  Birmingham. 


GAS. 

Tuf.  B jstou  Gas  Company  have  just  declared  a 
dividend  ol'Si-  per  cent.;  and  the  Sherborne  Gas 
ami  Coke  Company  their  usual  dividend  ()f7a  per 
cent-,  free  of  income-ta.x — “notwithstanding  the 
reduction  in  the  price  of  gas  to  the  comparatively 
low  charge  of  Gs.  3d.  net  per  1,000  feet,”  as  the 
report  observes.  The  Glasgow  Gas-light  Company 
have  declared  a dividend  of  10  per  cent.,  leaving  a 
balance  of  1,7877.  to  go  to  their  reserved  fund  of 
28,0007.  and  upwards,  at  same  time  “in  anticipa- 
tion of  a decrease  in  the  cost  of  production,  and 
an  increased  consumption,  reducing  the  price 
of  gas  from  53.  to  4s.  7(i.  per  1,000  cubic  feet the 
chairman  denies  that  the  redaction  “ was  occa- 
sioned through  the  clamour  raised  out  of  doors 


ON  THE  COINAGE  OF  INDIA.— THE  NEW 
RUPEE. 

It  has  long  been  the  standing  reproach  of 
England  that,  notwithstanding  the  vast  extent  of 
our  Indian  possessions,  Englishmen,  in.  general, 
know  but  little  about  India;  and,  certainly,  a 
more  complete  example  of  this  could  hardly  be 
found  than  iu  .an  article  'mVaa  Illustrated  London 
Neu's  of  January  19th  last,  headed,  “ The  New 
Indian  Rupee.”  Iu  the  article  in  question,  the 
writer  states  that  the  Indian  coinage  at  present 
in  circulation  is  inferior,  both  in  value  and  artistic 
execution;  aud  he  rejoices  in  the  prospect  that 
India  is  now  about  to  be  supplied  with  a new 
description  of  coin,  more  worthy  of  the  great 
nation  to  which  she  is  allied.  This  gives  a very 
erroneous  notion. 

The  present  Indian  coinage,  which  has  been  in 
circulation  here  for  more  than  twenty  years,  is 
copper  acd  silver,  of  the  following  value,  viz. : — 
C\pi>vr. 

Half  Anna  value  3 farthings. 

Quarter  Anna  ,,  li  ,, 

Pie  „ i „ 

Siloir. 

Rupee value  2 shillings. 

Ilnlfllupic ,,  1 „ 

Quarter  Rupee ,,  G pence. 

Iwo-anna  piece  3 ,, 

All  the  copper  coins  are  quite  pure  copper  ; all 
the  silver  coins  consist  of  i levcn-twelfths  of  pure 
silver,  and  one-twelfth  copper,  or  other  alloy. 

All  tbo  copper  coins  are  facsimiles  of  each 
other  : all  the  silver  coins  are  facsimiles  of  each 
other,  except  the  two-anna  pieces,  in  which  the 
edge  is  plain,  instead  of  being  milled. 

There  arc  three  mints  in  India, — one  at  Cal- 
cutta, one  at  Madras,  and  one  at  Bombay.  The 
machinery  of  them  all  were  supplied  by  the  most 
emineut  engineering  firm  in  Great  Britain ; aud 
their  united  coining  power  is  much  larger  thau 
the  Mint  in  London.  They  arc  all  worked  by 
Englishmen. 

The  execution  of  the  coins  is  precisely  similar  to 
th-it  of  the  coinngcof  England.  All  the  dies  were 
prepared,  I believe,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  late  Mr.  W.  Wyon,  of  the  London  Mint.  Ihcy 
all  bear  the  letters,  W.  W.  under  the  bust  of  her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  Their  date  is  1810  and 
1811. 

Millions  of  these  coins  have  been  in  circulation 
all  over  British  India  for  the  last  twenty  years; 
and  before  that,  coins  of  King  William  IV.,  bear- 
ing date  1835,  of  precisely  the  same  kind,  and  of 
equal  execution,  were  in  circulation. 

I inclose  specimens  of  the  smaller  coins  for 
your  inspection.  I have  had  many  thousands 


“DE  OMNIBUS.” 

A COMTANY  is  being  formed  in  Manchester  to 
supply  London  with  more  " commodious  ” omni- 
buses by  the  time  the  Great  Exhibition  com- 
mences next  year.  The  great  differences  that  now 
exist  between  a London  omnibus  and  a Manches- 
ter one  are  considerably  iu  favour  of  the  latter. 
There  is  more  room  iu  them  : there  is  more  glass 
in  the  sides,  and  consequently  more  light  •.  there 
is  no  door,  therefore  more  air : the  steps  arc 
low’  and  wide,  rendering  ascent  or  descent  easy, 
with  a handsome  hood  or  pent-house  to  cover 
the  entrance,  aud  forming  a shelter  for  the  con- 
ductor, who  has  plenty  of  standirig  room,  instead 
of  being  perched  on  a “monkey  hoard.”  llo 
communicates  with  the  driver  by  a gong  placed 
under  the  footboard  of  the  latter,  and  having  a 
pull  at  the  hack  of  the  vehicle,  The  driver  has 
a “lever”  at  his  feet,  by  which  he  applies  a 
“break”  to  the  wheels,  to  assist  the  horses  in 
stopping  the  machine : this,  no  doubt,  prevents 
a vast  deal  of  ‘'wear  and  tear”  in  horeflesh 
aud  harness : indeed,  the  latter  article  is  reduced 
to  the  smallest  possible  quantity.  A bridle 
(generally  without  blinkers),  reins,  collar,  with 
hames  and  traces,  are  all  that  is  used.  Three 
horses  abreast  are  the  prevailing  fashion,  although 
sometimes  a “leader”  is  added.  The  access  to 
the  roof  is  rendered  easy  by  means  of  well  con- 
structed ladders  or  steps,  at  each  side,  at  the 
back  of  the  'bus.  Wheu  the  top  is  reached  there 
is  no  “knifehoard,”  but  a comfortable,  well- 
cushioned  seat,  with  protecting  rails,  to  enable 
the  passengers  to  move  easily  and  safely  about. 
While  on  the  above  subject  it  may  be  as  well  to 
remark  that  the  corporation  of  Salford  are  very 
busy  laying  down  Ileywood’s  patent  railway  for 
omnibuses,  as  described  in  the  Builder  some 
months  since. 


CHAMBERS  AND  LODGINGS. 

In  my  last,  I threw  out  a few  suggestions  and 
several  grumblings  relative  to  chamber  and  lodg- 
ing accommodations  and  discomforts  : since  then, 
the  marriage  question  has  been  tolerably  well 
agitated  by  the  Times  and  Punch;  so  that  as 
bachelors  seem  resolved  to  be  bachelors  still,  it  may 
be  well  for  a married  man  to  give  a few  hints.* 

Since  my  lust,  I have  been  spending  a little 
time  at  the  Great  Western  Hotel;  aud  there, 
although  I am  told  it  is  a paying  concern ; and, 
says  one,  “always  full;”  I do  not  find  all  the  ar- 
rangements quite  up  to  the  mark.  I know  of 
several  bachelors  who  take  up  their  quarters  at 
such  places  when  in  town  ; aud  I wonder  that,  as 
they  pay  pretty  well,  they  put  up  with  a Brussels 
carpet  completely  out  at  elbows  and  threadbare,  in 
the  state  coffee-room,  surrounded  with  very  grave 
and  very  large  caryatides  ; that  they  do  not  pro- 
test against  carpets  of  state  staircases  being  talicu 
up  when  all  the  company  arc  about;  and,  further- 
more, at  the  dismal  workhouse  character  of  corri- 
dois  not  on  the  top  iloor. 

On  dit  that  foreigners  understand  nothing  of 
comfort ; but,  inasmuch  as  taste  has  much  to  do 
with  comfort  and  is  often  inexpensive  to  manifi  sf, 
I would  advise  the  Broad  Gauge  Hotel  folks 
kindly  to  throw  a little  life  into  the  corridors 
aforesaid.  Instead  of  bare  cocoa-nut  matting  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  white  walls  « la  castel- 
lated prison  at  Holloway,  I would  have  evergreens 
in  ruddy  pots  along  the  sides  of  these  broad  corri- 
dors; Italian  frescoes  or  encaustic  borders  in  colour 
on  their  now  white  and  stony-looking  walls.  I 
would  h.ave  the  chimneys  in  the  distant  vista — 
the  end  of  the  corridors— concealed ; the  win- 
dows thcic,  the  point  of  sight,  either  coloured 
or  arabesqued  with  Venetian  blinds  to  them.  All 
this  would  cost  very  little;  and  I mention  it  be- 
cause in  like  manner  we  might,  if  we  would,  iu- 


* “Architect,”  it.  i\\Q  Builder  of  the  20th  iust.,  says 
“ I do  not  presume  to  have  sunk  into  tlie  byeways,  al- 
though 1 have  walked  on  the  highways.”  Wliy  shouhl 
“ Architect  ” presume  that  “ 11.  IL”  has  sunk  in  the  bje- 
ways?  1 might  as  fairly  assume  that  “Architect’’  stuck 
in  the  mud  last  time  he  jumped  into  the  Thames.  Men  who 
have  had  most  experience  of  life  (be  sure)  have  seen 
.someUiing  of  the  bjewajoofiil'c.  Thiafrom  Louis  Napoleon 
to  Garibaldi,— anlithcscB,  but  alike  so  far.  To  meet  lUe 
wants  of  many  in  reganl  to  “ Chambers  and  Ltidgings.” 
one  must  be  well  up  m byeways,  though  far  away  " in 
highways.”  '‘Architect’s  ” was  a sensible  Ictte.- : I do 
not  pretend  to  such  sobriety.  I am  obliged  to  him, — 
joking  apart. 
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fuse  a little  more  of  Nature’s  garb  within  our  city 
walls,  to  the  softeniug  of  man’s  nature,  to  the 
kindling  of  those  gladdening  emotions  which 
might — -who  shall  say? — some  day  suggest  to  the 
bachelor’s  hard  breast  the  thought  of  love,  and  a 
cottage,  green  besprinkled,  to  put  it  in. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  chambers  should  be  so 
very  severe  and  boudoirs  so  very  gay  ? why  lodg- 
ings should  be  so  very  dismal  and  taverns  so  very 
garish  in  sense-appealing  garniture  ? When  will 
those  who  take  in  lodgers  (in  every  sense)  cease  to 
look  entirely  to  their  own  pockets,  and  more 
closely  examine  what  constitutes  comfort,  what 
engenders  cheerfulness,  what  gladdeneth  the  heart 
of  those  they  house  ? It  is  not  because  a man 
cannot  afford  to  marry,  or  because,  when  married, 
he  cannot  afford  a Large  house,  that  he  should  be 
condemned  to  the  hJues  for  life.  I do  not  wish 
to  load  houses  with  false  ornament,  but  to  make 
the  most  of  the  space  and  money  at  command,  by 
establishing  such  allurements  as  will  make  the 
man  of  residence-chambers  cease  to  grumble  (if 
bachelors  ever  cease  to  grumble),  and  lodgers  not 
so  glad  to  rush  to  Cremorue  or  the  silver-paper- 
wrapped  evils  of  spurious  singing  (and  boozing) 
“halls,” 

A company  got  up  to  carry  out  a reside.ntial 
structure  for  lodging  folks  would  pay  very  well. 
We  might  graft  upon  some  of  the  principles  in 
“model  lodging-houses”  others  more  within  the 
scope  of  those  better  to  do, — a good  kitchen,  good 
ventilation,  good  smoke  consuming  or  discharg- 
ing } dryness  of  site  and  structure;— but,  above  all 
things,  cheerful  concomitants  of  every  kind  which 
taste,  and  not  mere  money,  will  command.  The 
entrance  and  approaches  of  a place  of  this  kind 
should  be  as  a conservatory.  We  do  not  employ 
flowers  as  we  might  in  our  buildings.  At  Lord 
Mayors’  banquets,  and  Queen’s  state  balls,  we,  for 
the  occasion,  display  heaps  of  roses,  geraniums, 
&c.,  shorn  cruelly  from  their  parent  stems;  but 
the  residence  that  is  fit  for  human  life  will  be  fit 
for  flowers  in  growth,  and  the  one  is  but  a 
barometer  of  what  is  proper  for  the  other. 

The  Floral  Hall  of  Covent  Garden  is  a grand 
step  in^  the  right  direction.  Is  it  too  gladsome 
for  business?  Pity  it  is  that  we  do  not  infuse  a 
little  more  lieart-someness  into  business. 

IIOEACE  B. 


FIRE  AND  POLICE  TELEGRAPH. 

I READ  with  great  pleasure  your  excellent 
article  upon  the  subject  of  a fire  telegraph  in  the 
Builder  of  last  week,  and  I sincerely  trust  that  the 
time  is  not  fur  distant  when  the  suggestions  will 
be  fully  and  advantageously  realized.  The  enor- 
mous loss  of  life  and  property  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  metropolis  during  the  last  few  years, 
cannot  otherwise  than  give  rise  to  a melancholy  re- 
flection and  apprehension  as  to  the  future.  When 
we  contemplate  that  science  has  placed  within  our 
reach  a means  of  giving  an  instantaneous  alarm  of 
danger,  however  distant,  it  seems  strange  that  no 
effort  has  hitherto  been  made  to  render  it  available 
by  our  fire  and  police  establishments  in  the  metro- 
polis as  a general  system.  For  a period  of  upwards 
of  twenty  years,  I have  from  time  to  time  called 
public  attention  to  this  important  subject,  and 
during  the  last  five  years  I have  made  every  pos- 
sible effort  to  impress  upon  the  public  mind 
through  the  medium  of  the  press  and  otherwise,’ 
the  desirability  of  adopting  a system  of  police  and 
fire  telegraph. 

In  1857,  I proved  the  practicability  of  carrying 
telegraphic  wires  over  the  roofs  of  houses  to  con- 
siderable distances,  upwards  of  nine  miles,  at  a 
trifling  expense,  a plan  now  extensively  adopted 
by  telegraph  companies;  although,  I am  sorry 
to  say,  with  a reckless  disregard  to  the  architec- 
tural beauties  of  our  public  and  private  buildings. 

In  1357,  I said, — “ When  a fire  breaks  out  now, 
the  police,  or  any  other  person  who  may  happen 
at  the  time  to  be  present,  hastens  to  the  nearest 
fire  station,  which  may  be  a long  distance  from 
the  scene  of  the  conflagration,  and  then  from  that 
station  messengers  are  sent  to  all  the  others. 
Sometimes,  at  night,  the  reflection  gives  the 
alarm,  and  is  the  only  guide,  though,  too  often,  a 
deceptive  one,  the  firemen  have  to  direct  them  to 
the  spot  where  their  services  are  required.  All 
these  proceedings  occupy  much  time,  and  often, 
before  the  engines  have  arrived,  the  premises  are 
entirely  destroyed;  in  other  cases  the  fire  has 
been  subdued,  and  in  others  the  alarm  Is  found 
to  be  false.  Nevertheless,  engine  after  engine 
continues  to  arrive  to  no  purpose,  when  (and  such 
has  often  been  the  case)  other  fires  are  ragin-^  in 
the  neighbourhood  from  which  they  have  been 
unnecessarily  withdrawn.  The  telegraph  as 
already  observed,  would  be  the  means  ofconcen- 


trating  at  any  required  spot,  the  whole  power  of 
the  brigade;  and  the  authorities  at  the  chief  fire 
station  in  Watling-street,  or  the  chief  police  station 
in  Old  Jewry  or  Scotland-yard,  would  be  enabled 
to  regulate  the  movements  of  their  men  as  com- 
pletely as  if  they  were  under  their  own  eyes, — a 
system  which  could  not  fail  to  result  in  saving 
much  trouble,  expense,  an  immense  amount  of 
property  and  human  life.  It  has  been  very  truly 
observed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  a 
half-hour  occupied  by  messengers,  &c.,  a larger 
amount  of  property  has  been  destroyed  than 
would  have  paid  for  constructing  a most  efficient 
and  complete  telegraphic  system,  embracing  the 
whole  of  the  metropolis.  Of  the  truth  of  this,  the 
fire  at  Camden  Town  affords  a ready  illustration.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  all  the  police  and  fire  stations  of  the 
metropolis  will  be  connected  by  electric  telegraph, 
and  that  large  establishments  will  be  similarly 
connected  with  the  next  police  or  fire  station,  so 
that  an  instantaneous  alarm  of  fire  would  be  given 
to  every  station,  stating  its  exact  locality,  its 
nature  and  extent,  together  with  the  number  of 
police  and  engines  required. 

With  your  kind  permission  I will,  in  a future 
early  number,  retvirn  to  the  subject,  with  respect 
especially  to  the  method  of  construction  adopted 
by  the  various  companies  to  ensure  security  from 
the  effects  of  lightning,  «tc. 

Owen  Rowland,  Electrician. 


LEAD  PENCILS. 

Tuat  it  is  impossible  to  buy  good  lead  pencils 
it  is  difficult  to  believe;  but  that  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible I am  forced  to  think,  having  given  fair 
trials  to  most  of  the  well-known  makers.  It  is 
not  my  grievance  alone,  but  common  to  architects 
and  draughtsmen,  or  I should  not  presume  to 
trouble  you. 

Since  the  Exhibition  year,  1851,  I have  been 
able  to  find  no  pencils  equalto  what  Faber’s  were: 
then  they  were  perfection;  now  they  are  no  better 
than  others.  It  is  too  bad  that  manufacturers 
who  have  made  really  good  articles,  to  take  medals 
at  the  Exhibitions,  should  take  advantage  of  their 
well-known  names  to  offer  to  the  public  .an  in- 
ferior article,  at  the  same  price,  making  believe  it 
is  equal  to  what  deservedly  took  the  medals. 

Any  pencil-maker  who  would  produce  pencils 
capable  of  making  a fine,  firm,  black  line,  the 
same  throughout,  and  insure  all  having  the  same 
letter  on  them  being  alike,  would  certainly  confer 
a benefit  on  himself  and  the  public. 

If  such  exist,  perhaps  either  you  or  some  of 
your  numerous  readers  could  inform  me  and 
others  where  they  may  be  procured.  As  it  is,  one 
cuts  two  pencils  of  the  same  letter,  and  the 
chances  are,  one  is  hard,  the  other  soft;  and  often 
the  same  pencil  is  hard  at  first,  and  soft  at  the 
end.  What  is  wanted  is  a pencil  capable  of  making 
a thoroughly  good  perspective.  Any  pencil  does 
for  sketching;  but,  for  clean  line  drawing,  no  pencil 
seems  to  be  made  with  these  requisites; — that  will 
rub  out— that  will  be  alike  all  through— and 
that  all  pencils  of  one  letter  shall  be  exactly  the 
same.  g '£ 


FIREPROOF  CONSTRUCTION. 
Another  great  fire  having  aroused  us  to  means 
of  prevention,  and  the  use  of  iron  seeming  to  be 
condemned  on  v.arious  accounts,  I again  take  the 
opportunity  of  urging  the  use  of  brick  and  ce- 
ment. By  judicious  use,  large  warehouses  can  be 
erected  almost  entirely  of  brick  and  cement,  the 
strength  of  which  is  known  only  to  few.  Iron  is 
needed  only  for  the  doors,  which  should  be  double 
doors,  with  an  air-passage  from  the  outside 
through  between  them,  and  made  light,  of  sheet- 
iron,  to  shut  by  weights,  hanging  visible  outside 
and  convenient  to  get  at  to  shut  if  seen  to  be 
open. 

My  system  would  be,  for  w.arehouses,  to  have 
a simple  repetition  of  piers,  the  shape  of  a cross 
on  plan,  and  supporting  arches  forming  the  floors, 
which  should  be  paved  with  strong  terra-cotta  or 
earthenware  tiles,  4 inches  thick,  thus  giving 
strength ; and  tie  across  to  each  floor,  which  may 
be  further  strengthened  by  iron  tie-rods,  laid  in 
between  the  arches  and  the  paving,  out  of  the  way 
of  injury  by  fire.  I would  have  plenty  of  iron- 
hoop  bond  in  the  walls. 

For  the  roof,  I would  divide  the  length  into 
squares  equal  to  the  width,  for  the  purpose  of 
covering ; with  domes,  formed  of  blocks  or  tiles 
of  terra-cotta,  of  the  same  form  as  Ibe  floor  tiles, 
but  circular;  the  same  as  are  c,xhibited  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum. 

In  each  corner  of  the  squares  (acting  as  pen- 


dentives)  I would  have  large  tanks,  supplied  with 
water  chiefly  from  the  domes  or  roof,  with  pipes 
leading  from  them  into  each  apartment;  the  floors 
of  which  should  also  be  waterproof,  and  so  laid 
that  the  water  may  run  outside; — the  ends  of  the 
pipes,  as  a correspondent  (Mr.  Hancock)  suggests, 
stopped  with  gutta-percha,  or  other  substance,  to 
melt  when  heated,  and  let  the  water  into  the 
apartment  only  where  required.  Each  apartment 
should  be  as  small  as  consistent  with  convenience ; 
so  as,  in  case  of  fire  of  the  stores,  to  keep  it  in 
small  compass. 

If  preferred,  the  central  part  of  an  oblong  build- 
ing or  buildings  could  equally  well  be  arched 
over,  the  dome  and  ends  forming  the  abutments. 
This  would  give  a noble  outline,  treated  archi- 
tecturally, to  any  building.  The  staircases  to  be 
of  York  stone  or  Valentia  slate,  built  in  and  on 
brickwork.  The  windows  should  be  narrow;  or,  if 
required  wide,  subdivided  with  brick  piers; 
glazed  with  thick  sheet  glass,  or  louvres  of  slate. 
If  appearance  be  an  object,  then  terra-cotta  may 
be  used,  which  will  stand  heat  that  stone  will  not, 
and  be  more  durable. 

By  this  arrangement  no  wood  is  required  in  the 
construction  at  all;  and  it  would  be  difficult  for 
fire  to  extend.  The  same  system  modified  is 
applicable  to  other  buildings,  as  I have  endea- 
voured before  to  demonstrate  inreference  to  other 
great  fires,  as  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 

James  Fulham. 

P.S.  Though  not  a professional  architect,  I 
venture  to  add,  it  is  applicable  to  Gothic  as  well 
as  Classic  architecture. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  CHICHESTER 
■ CATHEDRAL. 

A MEMBER  of  the  London  committee,  Mr.  6.  R. 
Burnell,  writes : — 

” May  I request  the  favour  of  your  insertion  of  an 
appeal  to  the  members  of  the  architectural  profession  in 
favour  of  the  subscription  for  the  repairs  of  Chicliester 
Cathedral  ? 

You,  and  they,  must  of  course  remember  the  story  of 
the  fall  of  this  interesting  national  monument.  Since 
that  misfortune,  vigorous  efforts  have  been  made  in  the 
diocese  to  collect  the  large  sum  required  for  the  restora- 
tion  of  the  building;  and  a London  committee  has  been 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  extraneous  aid  for 
the  good  work.  Intliis  manner  unless  than  about3l,000L 
ha,s  been  collected  in  the  diocese  ; but  the  London  com- 
mittee have  only  been  able  to  coUect  about  I.OOOL  The 
sum  required  is  50,OOOL 

I am  sure  that  when  these  facts  are  known  the  lovers 
of  our  national  art  will  hasten  to  contribute  to  the  fund 
It  is  desired  to  raise;  for  the  preservation  of  such  mnnii. 
ments  as  this  cathedral  concerns  the  whole  world  of  art, 
quite  as  much  as  it  concerns  the  inhabitants  of  a particular 
ecclesiastical  circumscription.  It  has  been  observed  that 
the  profession  of  architecture  is  not  a highly  remunerated 
one  ; and  that  architects,  as  a body,  arc  not  wealthy ; but 
t^he  number  of  their  subscriptions  will,  in  this  case,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  compensate  for  any  deficiency  in  their  amount- 
nay,  rather,  it  will  serve  to  prove  the  extent  of  the  interest 
felt  111  the  movement.  Emphatically,  ‘ the  smallest  sub- 
senption  will  be  thankfully  received  and  in  so  noble  a 
cause  who  would  grudge  to  contribute  his  mite  ? ” 


“THE  BUILDER’S”  LAW  NOTES. 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Act. — The  Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners  acquired  a site  for  the 
erection  of  a church  in  Clerkenwell.  When  tho 
church  had  been  raised  some  feet  the  Vestry  in- 
terfered, alleging  that  the  building  was  being 
erected  several  feet  beyond  the  regular  line  of 
buildings  in  the  street.  The  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  refused  their  consent  to  the  works  being 
proceeded  with.  As  an  attempt  was  made  to 
continue  the  erection  of  the  building,  the  Vestry 
polled  down  part  of  the  works.  The  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  filed  a bill  to  restrain  the  further 
demolition.  It  was  held  that  the  Vestry  should 
be  restrained,  for  that  the  powers  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  relating  to  the  affairs  of 
the  Church  were  reserved,  and  were  exempted 

from  tho  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  v.  The  Vestry  of 
Clerkenwell. 

Abstraction  of  Waterfrom  Navigable  Bivers. 

Some  magistrates  in  Kent  (visitors  of  the  county 
gaol)  took,  by  means  of  pipes,  water  from  the 
Medway,  over  which  the  Medway  Navigation 
Proprietors  had  control  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
which  water  was  applied  to  the  uses  of  the  gaol. 
An  action  being  brought,  it  was  decided  that  tho 
magistrates  were  not  entitled  to  abstract  the 
water  for  purposes  so  extensive,  without  entering 
into  arrangements  with  those  in  whom  the  control 
of  the  river  was  vested. — Medway  Navigation 
Proprietors  v.  The  Earl  of  Romney. 

Obstruction  of  Light. — A tenant,  in  consequence 
of  his  making  improvements,  including  the  opening 
of  two  new  windows,  received  a new  lease  from  his 
landlord.  A neighbour,  a tenant  of  the  same  land- 
lord, began  to  build  a wall  which  obstructed  the 
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lieht  of  these  two  windows,  and  of  others  ; and  it 
WM  held  that  the  erection  of  such  wall  should  be 
restrained,  for  that  the  tenant  was  not  only  en- 
titled to  protect  the  ancient  lights  from  being 
obstructed,  but  also  the  new  lights  which  he  had 
made,  and  which  had  been  partly  the  cause  ot 
bis  obtaining  the  new  lease. — Davies  v.  MarshaU. 

Corporation  Local  Act.  — When  the  members 
of  a corporation  take  proceedings  under  the  .local 
Act  instead  of  asserting  the  common  law  rights  of 
a corporation,  they  will  be  bound  to  proceed  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  such  Act,  even  though 
their  powers  under  such  Act  are  less  extensive 
than  their  rights  at  common  v.  Cor- 

poration of  Sridgnorth. 

Joint-Stock  Company.— ko.  allottee  of  shares  m 
a company  constituted  by  charter  and  deed,  con- 
taining provisions  requiring  the  shares  to  be  num- 
bered in  succession,  is  not  liable  to  be  sued  in  an 
action  for  calls,  unless  the  shares  are  specifically 
numbered  and  appropriated  by  number,  even 
although  the  allottee  may  have  paid  a deposit 
on  the  shares,  and  paid  previous  calls  in  respect 
of  them.— Irish  Peat  Company  v.  Phillips. 

Action  for  Negligence.— ka  action  was  brought 
for  injuries  caused  by  the  negligent  construction 
of  a machiife  set  up  by  a corporation,  and  used  in 
a public  washhouse  erected  by  them  j and  it  w^ 
held  that  the  corporation  was  liable;  for  that,  in 
the  discharge  of  the  statutory  duty  undertaken  by 
them,  they  were  bound  to  exercise  care  and  dili- 
gence, and  to  provide  machines  reasonably  safe  for 
use. — Coicley  v.  Corporation  of  Sunderland. 

Mining  Shares.— In  an  action  for  the  non-ac- 
ceptance of  mining  shares,  respecting  which  the 
contract  provided  for  the  time  of  payment  but 
uot  for  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  shares,  it 
was  decided  that  parole  evidence  was  admissible,  of 
a custom  among  brokers  of  mining  shares,  that 
the  vendor  was  not  bound  to  deliver  the  shares 
without  contemporaneous  payment. — Field 
Lelean.  


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION 

The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers and  friends  of  the  above  institution  was 
held  on  2Lth  instant,  at  the  Loudon  Tavern, 
Bishopsgate-street,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  report  for  the  past  year ; for  electing  the  pre- 
sident, treasurer,  directors,  and  auditors  for  the 
year  ensuing;  and  for  the  transaction  of  other 
matters  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  insti- 
tution. Mr.  George  Plucknett,  president,  oc- 
cupied the  chair. 

Mr.  Harris,  the  secretary,  read  the  report,  as 
follows: — 


The  directors,  in  submitting  their  fourteenth  annual 
report  to  the  subscribers,  have  much  gratification  in 
uiforming  them  that  the  progress  of  the  society  is  both 
cheering  and  satisfactory,  and  they  hope  that  the  success 
which,  alter  an  arduous  struggle,  has  been  so  far  proved, 
though  not  equal  to  their  wishes  or  expectations,  will 
stimulate  their  kind  supporters  to  still  greater  exertions. 
They  are  pleased  to  announce  that  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  amoutit  of  the  ainiunl  subscriptions,  from  which  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  benefits  of  the  institution  are 
increased  in  the  appreciation  of  several  trades  repre- 
sented and  relieved  by  the  charity.  Aud  the  friends  and 
subscribers  are  e .rnestly  requested  to  augment,  by  per- 
sonal canvass  and  recommendation,  this  valuable  and 
principal  source  of  income,  so  that  the  present  applicants 
—all  of  whom  are  most  necessitous  and  urgent  cases— 
may  be  admitted  to  the  next  or  subsequent  elections  of 
pensioners. 

The  amount  of  the  subscriptions  and  donations  for  the 
past  twelve  months  is  1,326/.  Os.  6d. ; annua!  subscriptions 
811/.  8s.  6d.,  and  donations  481/.  12s. ; showing  an  increase 
in  annual  subscriptious  of  33/.  Ss.  Gd.,  aud  the  donations 
for  the  same  period  by  ill/.  5s.  6d.  The  directors  have 
been  enabled  to  make  a further  investment  of  stock 
Three  per  Cent.  Consols  of  701/.  3s.  7d. ; 617L  1 Is.  Id.  for 
the  Relief  Fund,  which  includes  the  profits  of  the  late  ball 
in  February,  isGl.and  83/.  12s.  6d.  for  the  Building  Fund, 
which  raises  the  funded  property  of  the  institution  to 
7,812/.  1 18. 4d. ; viz.,  5,565/.  Gs.  9d.  stock  for  the  Relief 
Fund,  and  2,247/.  -is.  7d.  for  the  Building  Fund,  with  a 
balance  at  the  bankers’  of  460/.  I3s.  3d. 

Two  elections  of  pensioners  have  been  held  during  the 
past  year;  the  first  in  November,  186<),  when  two  were 
elected,— Robert  Clements,  and  Sarah  Cain;  the  second 
in  May,  I861,  when  four  were  chosen, — Thomas  Barry, 
John  Brotbill,  Mary  A.  Farnell,  aud  Julia  Garrod. 

The  deaths  during  the  year  were  as  follows;- Jane 
Wilkins,  Brighton,  elected  May,  1858;  RobertO.  Miller, 
elected  November,  18S6. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  institution,  in  1847, 
the  sum  of  6,237/.  i3s.  4d.  has  been  paid  to  pensioners; 
twenty-eight  have  died  since  that  period,  aud  thirty-three 
are  now  on  the  funds  of  the  institution,  making  the  total 
number  relieved  by  the  charity  sixty-one. 

The  subscriptions  and  donations  received  at  the  annual 
dinner,  held  at  the  London  Tavern  in  October  last, 
amounted  to  4/3/.  11s.  6d.— an  increase  over  the  preceding 
year  of  98/.  Is. ; and  the  hall,  which  took  place  in  February 
last,  gave  the  gratifying  profit  of  1 13/.  3s.  6d. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  held  on  Monday, 
22nd  July,  1861,  aletter  was  read  from  B.  W.  Powys,  Esq., 
solicitor,  informing  them  of  the  decease  of  the  late  Robert 
Forest,  Esq.,  of  Montague-place,  Clapham-road,  and  that 
he  had  bequeathed  to  the  charity  the  sum  of  1,000/.,  to  be 
received;  whereupon  the  lollowing  resolution  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the 
minutes : — ' That  the  Board  cannot  record  the  decease  of 


Robert  Forest,  Esq.  without  expressing  its  deep  sense  of 
the  lasting  obligation  which  is  due  to  his  memory.’ 

The  directors  when  they  see  so  many  unsuccessful 
applicants,  whom  they  were  at  the  recent  election  obliged 
to  send  away  with  heavy  hearts  from  want  of  funds  to 
elect  more,  cannot  but  regret  that  there  ate  still  so  rnany 
connected  with  the  building  trades  who  have 
responded  to  their  appeals  for  aid  and  assistance.  1ms 
they  do  not  attribute  to  want  of  inclination,  hut  Simmy 
that  perhaps  many  so  situate  have  not  thought  suffi- 
cieutly  on  the  subject ; to  such  they  again  appeal  for  sub- 
scriptions to  enable  them  to  relieve  from  the  panes  of 
poverty  those  who  were  formerly  in  comfortandaliiu- 
ence,  but  who  are  now  in  their  old  age  reduced  to  pri- 
vation and  distress.  , ,,  _ 

Mr  George  Bird  having  resigned  the  office  of  trea- 
eurer  to  the  Institution,  the  directors  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  to  Mr.  George  Bird  their  warmest 
thanks  for  the  energy  and  liberality  which  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Institution  he  has  ever  evinced, 
and  which,  in  their  opinion,  have  so  materially  contributed 
to  advance  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  chanty. 

The  directors  have  the  gratification  of  announcing,  that 
the  Bight  lion,  the  Lord  Mayor  has  consented  to  again 
become  the  president  of  the  Institution,  and  for  the  third 
time  to  preside  at  the  annual dinnerin  October  next. 

With  the  patronage  and  support  of  one  so  peculiarly 
qualified  to  represent  the  interests  of  builders  and  their 
charity,  it  is  hoped  that  the  annual  dinner  of  I861  will 
prove  one  of  note;  and  that  all  those  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  Society  will  rally  round  his  lordship, 
and  by  their  liberality  place  the  Builders’  Benevolent 
Institution,  where,  from  the  wealth  of  its  representatives, 
it  ought  to  be,  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  noble  charities 
ofthe  metropolis.  . , ,.1.  * 

The  directors  have  also  the  satisfaction  of  stating,  that 
George  Plucknett,  esq.,  has  kindly  consented  to  become 
the  treasurer  of  the  Institution.” 

Tlie  Chairman  having  alladed  to  the  satisfac- 
tory progress  of  the  institution  since  its  founda- 
tion fourteen  years  since,  said  he  could  not  but 
remark  with  surprise,  that  from  among  so  many 
wealthy  members  of  the  trade  the  present  was  the 
first  bequest  which  bad  been  received.  It  was, 
however,  a source  of  gratification  to  find  that  the 
large  employers — the  great  builders  of  the  metro- 
polis— were  taking  a greater  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  institution,  aud  he  believed  that  by  the 
great  vigilance  and  energy  which  were  displayed 
in  its  management,  before  long  the  Builders’ 
Benevolent  Institution  would  be  a wealthy  charity, 
representing  a large  and  important  branch  of  the 
community.  He  did  not  believe  that  any  other 
branch  held  that  great  feeling  of  philanthropy 
which  was  evinced  by  the  building  trade,  for  they 
extended  their  assistance  not  only  to  builders,  but 
to  all  trades  connected  with  them.  It  was  a 
charity  deserving  of  the  highest  recommendation 
for  support.  The  Chairman  concluded  by  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  report. 

The  report  was  then  adopted. 

Thanks  were  returned  to  the  various  officers 
serving  during  the  past  year,  as  also  to  Mr.  Geo. 
Bird,  the  resigning  treasurer,  for  bis  energetic 
services,  among  which  was  mentioned  his  instru- 
mentality in  obtaining  an  annual  subscription  of 
25L  from  the  Master  IBuilders’  Society. 

The  retiring  officers,  together  with  new  candi- 
dates, having  been  elected  and  re-elected, 

Mr.  F.  Thorn  said  be  bad  much  pleasui-e  in  pro- 
posing the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  as  their 
President  for  the  ensuing  year.  He  referred  to 
the  great  interest  which  the  Lord  Mayor  had  ever 
taken  in  this  institution,  and  bis  well-known  be- 
nevolent character,  and  was  confident  that  under 


inmates  of  the  house,  Mrs.  Bromley  remained  be- 

hind and  attended  him  till  he  died.  All  honour 
to  her  for  a noble  act ! 


Something  for  Fveryhody  ; and  a Garland  for 
the  Year:  a Book  for  Souse  and  Some.  By 
John  Times,  F.S.A.  London:  Lockwood  & Co. 
This  very  entertaining  volume  is  full  of  varied 
information  in  regard  to  memorable  days,  domestic 
arts  and  customs,  the  glories  of  gardening,  a col- 
lectanea of  utilities,  personal  recollections  of 
Brambletye,  the  game  and  street  of  Pall-mall, 
Whitebait,  curiosities  of  Bees,  &c.  In  that  por- 
tion which  relates  to  gardens  and  gardening,  we 
have  chapters  on  early  gardeners  and  writers  on 
gardening,  and  on  Lord  Bacon,  John  Evelyn,  and 
Sir  William  Temple;  a day  at  Hatfield;  Pope  at 
Twickenham ; celebrated  gardens,  London  gar- 
dens, &c.  The  garland  for  the  year  comprises 
much  curious  information  as  to  all  such  days  as 
St.  Swithin’s,  Lammas,  Good  Friday,  Lady-day, 
Shrovetide,  and  many  others,  indeed,  occuriing  all 
the  year  round,  and  forming  a sort  of  quintessence 
of  old  lore  by  comparison  with  Hone’s  two  bulky 
volumes. 


VARIORUM. 

“ High  Speeds  : a Letter  to  the  Right  Hon. 
T.  M.  Gibson,  M.P.,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  By  G.  IL  Stephenson,  C.E.  London. 
1861.”  In  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Stephenson  very 
strenuously  protests  against  the  dangerous  con- 
sequences of  high  speeds  on  railways,  and  attri- 
butes many  accidents  for  which  other  causes  arc 
offered  to  this  cause  chiefiy.  Railway  accidents, 
he  urges,  are  most  frequent,  and  railway  dividends 
proportionately  smallest,  on  lines  on  which  railway 
speeds  are  highest.  It  is  partly  to  the  irregu- 
laiity  of  speed  which  high  speed  involves  that  he 
ascribes  many  accidents.  An  average  of  forty 
miles  an  hour  is  what  he  regards  as  high  speed ; 
but  that  necessarily  involves  an  excessive  speed  of 
fifty,  fifty-five,  aud  even  sixty  miles  an  hour  on 
^'urt.nin  nnrtinns  of  the  line  traversed.  The  acci- 


certain  portions  of  the  lino  traversed.  The  acci- 
dents during  and  after  the  severe  frost  last 
winter  were  much  more  owing,  he  maintains,  to 


such  auspices  the  Builders’  Benevolent  Institution 
would  be  placed  iu  a better  position  than  ever,  to 
administer  to  the  wants  of  their  poorer  and  neces- 
sitous brethren. 

The  motion  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

Several  complimentary  votes  and  speeches  con- 
cluded the  evening. 


high  speed,  than  to  defective  or  even  frozen  or  em- 
brittled axles  and  rails.  Running  at  high  speeds 
against  facing  points  at  junctions  he  particularly 
draws  atteutionto  as  a most  dangerous  practice ; ne- 
cessarily prevalent  wherever  high-speed  trains  run ; 
andbreak-power,he  remarks,  in  this  and  other  cases, 
is  of  little  use,  or  rather  cannot  be  used  with 
effect,  since  it  would  be  virtually  in  itself  a colli- 
sion, particularly  in  tlie  shape  of  reversing  the 
engine,  the  most  powerful  of  all  means  of  check- 
ing the  speed  of  a train.  The  driver,  in  high 
speeds,  the  author  maintains,  has  no  command — 
no  control — over  his  train,  whereby  accident  may 
be  averted.  There  is  doubtless  much  truth  iu  all 
this;  hut,  if  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Stephenson  says, 
that  accidents  have  of  late  years  been  increasing 
(which,  looking  back  iu  memory,  we  very  much 
doubt) ; aud  if  high  speed  or  excessive  speed  be 
the  chief  cause  of  this  increase ; how  is  it  that,  iu 
our  experience  and  that  of  others,  we  seldomcr 
than  heretofore  travel  so  fast  on  railway  lines ; 
although,  of  course,  it  is  passenger  lines  which 
alone  are  Jjlamed  for  excessive  speed  ? 


goohs  flmibiclJ. 


Rsallanta. 


A Woman's  Wanderings  in  the  IJ'estern  World: 
a Series  of  Letters  addressed  to  Sir  Fllzroy 
Kelly,  M.P.,  hy  his  Daughter,  Mrs,  Bromley. 
London  : Saunders  & Otley,  1861. 

Domestic  losses  led  Mrs.  Bromley,  the  accom- 
pliahed  author  of  this  book,  to  travel  in  North  aud 
South  America,  Mexico,  aud  the  West  Indies,  in 
search  of  health  and  spirits;  and,  in  the  course  of 
these  wanderings,  the  letters  that  form  it  were 
written.  They  are  graphic,  vigorous,  and  inte- 
resting ; and  include  a long  account  of  the  memo- 
rable Lopez  expedition  to  Cuba. 

When  Mrs.  Bromley  states,  as  a tribute  of  praise 
to  the  Spanish,  American,  and  Spanish-Americaii 
people,  that,  during  a period  of  ten  months’  travel, 
over  upwards  of  20,000  miles  of  country,  “ a 
w'oman  and  a stranger,  accompanied  only  by  one 
friend  (a  girl)  met  with  no  word  or  act  of  annoy- 
ance from  first  to  last,”  she  says  something  for 
her  pwn  bravery  and  strong  heart;  and  this  is 
strikingly  confirmed  by  an  incident  at  Havana, 
where  a fellow  traveller,  an  American,  falling  ill 
with  yellow  fever,  and  being  deserted  by  all  the 


Fall  op  Two  Houses  at  Stockton.  — Two 
houses  in  course  of  erection  at  the  back  of  Alma- 
street,  Stockton,  have  fallen  down.  It  appears 
that  an  archway  had  been  formed,  across  the  pas- 
sage which  separates  the  two  houses  fallen  in,  in 
order  to  bring  the  flues  together,  and  the  owner  of 
the  houses  had  inadvertently  taken  away  the 
centre-piece  before  the  work  was  ^et.  The  conse- 
quence was,  the  chimney  fell  upon  the  roof  aud 
brought  the  house  to  the  ground,  except  the  end 
walls.  Fortunately  no  accident  happened  to  the 
workmen. 

Excavations  .at  Sidon.  — The  Moniteiir  con- 
tains a report  from  Mr.  Ernest  Renan  on  the 
scientific  mission  committed  to  him  in  the  East. 
Owing  to  the  assistance  ofthe  army  aud  navy,  the 
excavations  at  Saida  have  been  successful.  Under 
the  modern  town  a necropolis  has  been  discovered, 
in  which  are  vaults  painted  and  decorated  in  the 
Roman  style,  but  with  Greek  inscriptions.  The 
necropolis  was  entered  by  vertical  shafts ; aud, 
though  the  vaults  have  not  escaped  the  band  of 
the  spoiler,  they  still  contain  many  sarcophagi  of 
burnt  clay  and  marble,  ornamented  with  lions’ 
heads  and  wreaths.  Some  of  them  are  almost  in 
the  shape  of  mummy  cases,  and  have  sculptured 
heads.  The  necropolis  of  Saida  has  been  pur- 
chased by  France,  and  further  researches  are  to 
be  made  there. 
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Tee  Lincoln  Exeibition. — The  building  in 
the  Temple  Gardens  for  the  Eiue  Arts’  Exhibition 
at  Lincoln,  which  opens  on  the  30th  July,  is  now 
complete. 

Site  of  the  Government  Offices.— In  the 
Commons,  Mr.  Cowper  has  introduced  a bill  for 
vesting  in  the  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty’s 
Works  and  Public  Buildings  a portion  of  St. 
James’s  Park  as  part  of  a site  for  public  ofhces. 

Improa'fd  Steam-hammer. — At  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  a single  and  double  action 
steam-hammer,  exhibited  by  the  Kirkstall  Forge 
Company,  was  said  to  be  capable  of  working  up  to 
350  strokes  per  minute;  or  “from  three  to  four 
times  faster”  than  any  steam-hammer  previously 
constructed;  and  its  manipulation  by  the  atten- 
dant showed  that  the  length  of  the  stroke  can  be 
instantaneously  and  certainly  varied. 

Beidqe  at  Brest. — Among  the  improvements 
(says  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times)  which 
have  been  lately  made  in  the  port  of  Brest,  a 
magnificent  bridge  has  been  thrown  over  the 
Penfeld,  an  arm  of  the  sea  which  separates  Brest 
properly  so  called  from  Recouvrance.  The  arch 
of  the  bridge  is  90  feet  above  the  lowest  tide,  and 
will  permit  merchant  ships  and  small  vessels  of 
war  to  pass  under  it.  But  to  open  a passage  for 
ships  of  the  line  through  a bridge  so  high  and  of 
such  great  dimensious  appeared  impossible.  The 
work,  nevertheless,  has  been  accomplished.  Great 
as  the  difficulty  is  to  separate  so  gigantic  a mass, 
two  men  are  suflicient  to  accomplish  it  in  the 
course  of  ten  minutes.  Nor  does  it  require  more 
force  or  a greater  amount  of  time  to  close  it.  This 
stupendous  work  gives  a just  idea  of  the  power  of 
mechanism.  The  project  is  due  to  M.  Oudry,  of 
the  Pouts  et  Chaussees,  and  the  execution  to  M. 
Schneider,  of  Cveuzot. 

A I’jNT  OF  Beer. — When  I engage  and  pay  a 
man  to  do  an  odd  job  of  any  kind — to  dig  in  my 
garden— to  slate  ray  roof—to  look  after  a leaky 
gas-pipe— to  carry  or  wheel  a load  for  mo  to  the 
railway  station  or  the  coach — to  empty  a dust- 
bin, or  run  on  an  errand  ; if  I pay  him  his  price, 
is  he  to  ask  me — sneaking  and  whining,  and 
ashamed  to  look  me  in  the  face — whether  I have 
as  many  halfpence  in  my  pocket  as  will  buy  him 
a pint  of  beer  ? On  what  principle  does  he  ask 
me  for  beer  ? Or  is  it  on  any  principle  at  all, 
except  that  of  the  slave  and  the  mean-spirited 
mendicant?  When  1 go  into  a factory,  aud  an 
ingenious  but  not  ingenuous  mechanic,  earning 
handsome  wages,  explains  to  me  intelligently  the 
intricacies  and  excellencies  of  the  machine  at 
which  he  works — explanations  for  which  I am 
exceedingly  obliged  to  him— does  he  act  the  part 
of  a true-hearted  Briton— one  of  the  men  who 
swear  “ they  never,  never,  never  will  be  slaves” — 
if  he  take  the  opportunity  of  my  thanking  him 
and  wishing  him  good  day,  to  ask  me  for  a pint 
of  beer? — Tohin  Goodfe'llow. 

Who  was  John  O'Groat  ?— Mr.  J.  T.  Calder, 
in  bis  “ History  of  Caithness,”  gives  the  following 
answer  to  this  query:— “In  the  reign  of  James 
IV.  of  Scotland,  three  brothers,  Malcolm,  Gavin, 
aud  John  de  Groat,  natives  of  Holland,  came  to 
the  county,  carrying  with  them  a letter,  in  Latin, 
from  that  monarch,  recommending  them  to  the 
protection  and  countenance  of  his  loving  subjects 
in  Caitbiiess.  They  purchased,  or  obniined  by 
royal_  charter,  the  lands  of  Warse  and  Duncans- 
bay,  in  the  parish  of  Canisbay ; and,  in  process  of 
time,  by  the  increase  of  their  families,  and  the 
subdivision  of  the  poperty,  there  came  to  be 
eight  different  proprietors  of  the  name  of  Groat. 
An  annual  festive  meeting  having  been  established 
to  commemorate  the  anniversary  of  their  arrival 
in  Caithness,  a dispute  arose  on  one  of  these  occa- 
sions respecting  the  right  of  taking  the  door,  the 
head  of  the  table,  &c.,  which  increased  to  such  a 
height  as  threatened  to  be  attended  with  very 
disagreeable  consequences,  when  John,  who  was 
now  considerably  advanced  in  years,  happily  in- 
terposed. He  expatiated  on  the  comforts  which 
they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  in  the  land  of  their 
adoption,  and  conjured  them,  by  the  ties  of  blood 
aud  their  mutual  safety,  to  return  quietly  home, 
pledging  himself  that  he  would  satisfy  them  on 
all  points  of  precedency  at  their  next  meeting. 
They  acquiesced,  and  departed  iu  peace.  In  due 
time,  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  John  built  a house, 
distinct  by  itself,  of  an  octagonal  form,  with 
eight  doors  and  windows ; and,  luiviug  placed  a 
table  of  oak,  of  the  same  shape  iu  the  middle, 
when  the  next  meeting  took  place,  he  desired  each 
of  his  friends  to  enter  at  his  own  door,  and  sib 
at  the  head  of  the  table.  By  this  happy  con- 
trivance, any  dispute  in  regard  to  rank  was  pre- 
vented, and  the  former  bdi-moiiy  and  good  humour 
of  the  party  were  restored.  Such  was  the  origin 
of  John  O’Groat’a  House,” 


Oliver  Cromwell. — A terra  cotta  bust  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  has  recently  been  added  to  the 
National  Collection  of  Portraits.  This  portrait 
bust  is  by  Edward  Pierce,  the  statuary  who  exe- 
cuted the  bust  of  Milton,  and  the  statues  of 
Gresham  at  the  Rojal  Exchange,  and  of  William 
Walworth  at  Fishmongers’  Hall.  His  bust  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  is  at  Oxford.  The  clay  model 
of  Milton  is  at  the  Hyde,  Mr.  Disney’s  residence, 
in  Essex.  The  terra  cotta  of  Cromwell  seems  to 
have  been  Pierce’s  original  study  from  the  life  for 
the  marble  bust  which  bears  his  signature,  and 
which  now  belongs  to  Lord  Taunton. 

The  Recent  Censes,  — The  total  number  of 
inhabitauts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  including  the 
islands  in  the  British  seas,  may  be  set  down  as 
not  less  than  29,031,16-1.  Of  these  20,061,725 
were  numbered  in  England  and  Wales,  3,061,117 
in  Scotland,  5,761,513  in  Ireland,  and  143,779  iu 
the  Channel  Islands  and  the  Lie  of  Man.  The 
army  serving  abroad  and  in  Ireland,  and  the 
navy  and  merchant  seamen  absent  at  sea,  are  not 
included.  In  Ireland,  emigration  has  diminished 
the  population  by  12  per  oeut.,  exactly  the  decen- 
nial rate  of  increase  in  England,  since  the  census 
of  1851.  We  have  a solid  addition  of  more  than 
a million  and  a half  to  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  Drinking  Fountain  Movement.  — A 
fountain  recently  erected  in  the  Blackfriars-road, 
opposite  Christchurch,  has  been  opened.  It  is 
built  of  polished  granite,  consisting  of  a vase  in 
the  Egyptian  style,  mounted  on  a pedestal,  and 
the  design  is  nob  characterised  by  any  display  of 
taste  or  originality.  The  idea  of  erecting  the 
fountain  originated  with  the  working  men  of  the 
Vulcan  Temperance  Society.  They  wont  round 
and  got  a certain  sum  of  money,  and  then  the 
Drinking  Fountain  Committee  made  up  the  difler- 
ence.— — A circular  granite  fountain,  surrounded 
by  palisades,  has  been  erected  in  the  Arboretum, 
at  Derby,  near  the  main  entrance,  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Dr.  Hutton,  of  this  town.  Mr.  Robin- 
son, sculptor,  is  progressing  with  a monumeutal 
fountain  in  honour  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Cox,  high  sheriff 
and  mayor,  to  be  erected  near  the  Corn-exchange 
in  Albert-street.  ’ 

Bihstol  Fine-Abts  Academy.— The  annual 
meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  this  institution  has 
just  been  bold.  The  honorary  secretary  read  the 
unm-.jd  report,  which  stated  that,  since  the  last 
meeting,  the  financial  position  of  the  Academy 
has  decidedly  improved.  The  fifteenth  exhibition 
for  1860  remained  open  for  thirteen  weeks.  The 
receipts  at  the  doors  amounted  to  150^.,  being  3/. 
less  than  those  of  the  previous  year.  But  pictures 
were  sold  to  the  amouut  of  960^.,  the  commission 
on  which  amounted  to  47/.  14s.  6d. ; partly  attri- 
butuble^to  the  Shilling  Art-Union,  by  means  of 
which  pictures  were  sold  to  the  amouut  of  376/.  13a. 
"Ihc  annual  statement  of  accounts  showed  that 
the  year  had  commenced  with  a balance  from  the 
lust  account  of  382/.  6s.  5d.,  and  the  receipts  in- 
cluded a total  of  756/.  4s.  5d.  The  disbursements 
amounted  to  229/.  178.  5d.;  and,  after  paying 
interest  on  debt,  there  remained  a balance  in  hand 
of  480/.  158. 

Lighting  Public  Gallebies,  — The  letters 
written  in  April  last  by  the  late  Mr.  Braidwood 
and  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke  on  the  subject  of  lighting 
the  British  Museum  with  gas,  to  wliich  we  have 
already  referred,  have  been  laid  before  Professors 
Faraday,  Tyndall,  aud  Iloli'man,  but  they  adhere 
to  their  former  opinion  of  the  safety  of  the  gas- 
lighting  at  South  Kensington,  and  state  that  the 
temperature  of  the  picture  galleries  there,  iu  the 
parts  most  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  gas,  is  not 
so  high  when  the  gas  is  burning  as  when  the  sun 
IS  shining  through  the  skylights.  Professor  Fara- 
day, however,  recommends  that  the  roofs  of  such 
galleries  lighted  by  gas  be  of  iron,  and  he  observes 
that  he  should  greatly  hesitate  to  recommend  gas- 
lighting  in  the  British  Museum  against  the 
opinion  of  the  architect,  who  alone  is  aware  of  the 
construction  of  the  building  and  of  the  dangers  by 
fire  which  it  may  involve.  He  remarks  that  he 
IS  very  strongly  against  the  common  practice  of 
erecting  a church  or  other  building  by  one  set  of 
hands  under  one  mind,  and  then  giving  it  over  to 
another  authority  and  set  for  the  iotroductiou  of 
gas  apparatus  and  pipes,  or  pipes  of  heX^ir  or 
water  (frequently  at  high  temperatures  and 
pressures)  into  parts  and  places  where  no  inten- 
tion respecting  them  had  existed  before,  where  no 
preparation  had  been  made  for  them,  and  where 
the  final  arrangements  must  partake  more  of  acci- 
dent and  risk  than  that  of  premeditation  and 
forethought.  District  surveyors,  who  have  to  eu- 
force  certain  requirements  of  the  Building  Act 
under  this  head,  will  fully  confirm  Mr.  Faraday’s 
observations. 


The  Post-office  at  Edinburgh.  — In  the 
Commons,  a few  days  ago,  Mr.  Black  asked  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works  if  he  had  received 
any  tender  for  building  the  General  Post-oftice  at 
Edinburgh  ? to  which  Mr.  Cowper  replied  that  a 
fortnight  ago  the  Government  surveyor  had  been 
employed  to  calculate  the  quantities;  aud  as 
soon  as  that  process  was  completed  he  should  call 
for  tenders  for  the  building.  * 

Emigration. — Sir : In  answer  to  the  thought- 
ful  communication  by  Mr.  Brien,  in  your  most 
Christian  paper,  I would  like  to  state  my  convic- 
tion that  religiously  organized  emigration  is  the 
best  cure  for  all  the  inconveniences  of  old 
countries.  I have  studied  the  subject  twenty 
years,  aud  never  altered  from  that  conviction, 
r wonder  that  our  philanthropic  chieftains  do  not 
save  the  thousands  of  valuable  human  machines 
going  to  ruin  by  the  wayside,  because  no  one  in 
power  cares  for  them.  Dives,  rolling  iu  super- 
fluities, rides  in  his  chariot  past  hundreds  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  young  and  old,  perishin'^ 
miserably  because  he  is  a useless,  selfish,  unjust 
steward. — Duncan  Marcus, 

A Chimney  Query. — A correspondent  writes, 
—“I  have  a chimney  which* Is  backed  by  the 
chimney  of  .a  neighbour,  who  uses  it  as  a flue  to 
certain  cooking  stoves.  Somehow,  the  peculiar 
soot  from  their  apjiaratus  finds  its  way  down  my 
chimney,  and  literally  fills  my  room  with  “ blacks.” 
My  books,  my  papers,  my  pictures,  are  often  in  a 
condition  not  to  be  described.  I thought,  at 
first,  that  there  must  be  some  communication  be- 
tween the  two  flues,  and  I sent  a sweep  up  to 
explore  mine  with  a candle.  He  assured  me  that 
the  chimney  was  sound,  and  he  could  detect  no 
fissures  or  any  ingress  of  soot  or  smoke  that  way, 

I then  had  a chimney-pot  with  a curved  end  put 
on  my  chimney,  so  as  to  get  above  the  mouth  of 
that  of  my  neighbour,  the  curve  being  turned 
away  from  it.  But  the  nuisance  contiuues,  and  1 
am  still  smothered.  My  chimney  is  old-fashioned 
and  capacious,  aud  has  scarcely  auy  draft— so  little 
that  a Ciindle  held  up  it  burns  with  a steady  flame. 

I rarely  have  a fire  in  that  room  : I have  not  had 
one,  indeed,  fur  the  last  twelve  months;  but  I do 
not  like  to  have  the  fire-place  bricked  up,  and  so 
deprive  myself  of  the  power  of  having  ono  wheu 
needful.  Nor  would  such  a contrivauce  quite  satisfy 
me,  although  it  might  cflectually  keep  out  the 
“ blacks.”  The  quantity  of  soot  Jailing  is  such 
that  in  auy  long  period  the  fire-place  would  be 
filled  ; and,  supposing  my  neighbour’s  chimney  to 
take  fire,  the  soot  in  mine  would  probably  become 
ignited  too;  and  a mass  of  fire  might  lie  there 
unnoticed,  until  at  length  the  heat  might  set  fire 
to  the  bouse.  For  this  unhappy  state  of  things 
can  any  of  your  correspondents  suggest  a re- 
medy ? ” If  they  can,  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
it.  The  first  obvious  step  to  take  to  prevent  the 
down-draught  would  be  to  supply  the  apartment 
with  air  by  some  other  channel  than  the  chimney. 

The  Comet.  — Astronomers  have  expressed 
themselves  modestly,  us  becamo  them  on  a sub- 
ject rej-pecting  which  they  plainly  know  so  littio 
as  of  the  comets,  aud  especially  of  the  comet 
wliich  has  juft  come— none  of  them  know  whence, 
and  gone — none  of  them  know  whither.  Leverrier 
thinks  it  may  never  return,  as  the  orbit  is  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  while 
those  of  periodical  comets  usually  form  a very 
small  angle  with  that  plane.  The  distance  of  tho 
comet  from  the  earth  on  the  30th  of  June,  ho 
states  was  about  17,000,000  of  miles;  aud  Mr. 
Hind  and  others  are  of  opinion  that  the  earth 
actually  passed  through  the  tail,  or  rice  versa,  the 
tail  through  the  earth’s  atmosphere.  If  so,  one 
can  only  conceive  why  so  little  effect  was  pro- 
duced by  it  by  supposing  that  the  tail,  after  all, 
is  nothing  else  than  the  solar  light  refracted 
through  the  translucent  vapours  of  the  comet; 

we  h:tve  ourselves  observed  nothing  in  the 
pftsent  instance  to  modify  or  alter  what  we  said 
on  the  16th  of  October,  1858,  on  this  subject : 
on  the  contrary,  the  idea  seems  to  be  corroborated 
by  the  successive  chauges  of  position  and  shape 
in  the  tail  of  tho  late  comet,  aud  especially  with 
reference  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  orbit : while  to 
the  north-eastward  the  apparent  bend  was  to  the 
westward : while  to  the  north-westward  the  bend 
was  to  the  eastward,  as  shown  by  Sir  John 
Ilerschel’s  sketch  in  the  AtJiejueum  of  20th  July; 
and  when  nearer  the  zenith,  with  the  sun  about 
midnight,  the  tail  was  straight,  though  short,  and 
pointed  almost  due  south.  It  still  does  appear, 
therefore,  as  if  the  apparent  curves  of  the  tails  of 
comets,  as  we  have  suggested,  bear  some  relation- 
ship to  tho  convexity  of  our  own  atmosphere; 
hence  obviating  Kepler’s  objection  to  the  simple 
and  feasible  idea  that  they  are  merely  the  solar 
light  shining  through  the  head  as  through  a lens. 
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As  Asiesias  r”339 

Columbus  Ohio,  has  reached  the  depth  of 
£t  “o  iucbes--l.  feet  2 inches  deeper  than  any 
other  well  In  the  world  ! It  now  only  lacks  300 
feet  1 inch  of  being  half  a mile  deep  1 

Exhibition  of  Indtjstriai.  and  Decoeative 

r¥Ai  TA 1 Tiff 


Aet  in  Edinbuegh.- 


-The  Board  of  Manufactures 


For  a Yilla,  Harrow-road  West,  Dorking, 

Checker.  Mr.  F.  J.  Dibble,  architect:— 

Hamblin  ® 

Holdswortli 0 

English 0 

Lynn  & Dudley  ^^9  0 


For  alterations,  additions,  &c.,  to  No.  35,  Wood-street, 

City,  for  Mr.  J.  S.  Basset.  Messrs.  Tillott  & Chamberlain, 
architects : — 

Heath •‘^193  0 0 

Wills ■‘56  0 0 

Jennings  -128  0 0 

Cannon 3‘‘9  3 3 


intend  to  open  an  Exhibition  of  Industrial  and 
Decorative  Art,  on  Wednesday,  the  20th  Novem- 
ber next,  in  the  National  Gallery,  within  the  suite 
of  ealleries  forming  the  cast  side  of  that  building. 
Mr?  W.  13.  Johnstone,  R.S.A.,  has  been  appointed 
Art  superinteedeut  of  the  t.xhibition.^ 

The  India  Museum. — The  collection  of  raw 
materials  and  industrial  products  which  was  for- 
merly exhibited  at  the  old  India  House,  in  Leadoii- 
hall-strect,  has  been  removed  to  Fife  House,  m 
Whitehall-yard,  where  it  has  been  re-arranged, 
and  will  be  opened  to  the  public  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  We  shall  take  an  early 
opportunity  to  give  some  particulars. 

Ecclesiastical  and  Seculae  Furnituee.— 
Sir;  It  h-as  often  struck  me  that  most  of  the 
Gothic  furniture  now  made  has  too  ecclesiastical 
an  appearance,  and  this  seems  to  me  to  arise  ffom 
the  usual  square  form  of  everything.  Hence,  for 
instance,  instead  of  a square  chuir-leg,  let  it  be 
turned,  and  at  once  you  have  a secular,  less  stift 
appearance  J a thing,  I think,  designers  should 
keep  in  mind.  This  I was  much  convinced  of  the 
other  day  in  turning  over  Viollet-le-Duc  s “ Mo- 
hilier  Frau9ais,”  where  there  are  some  fair  secular 
motifs. 

“ National  Ventilation  Company.  — ihe 
advertisement  of  this  company  to  carry  out  Mr. 
Cooke’s  arrangement  says  “its marked  superiority 
over  all  preceding  attempts  at  ventilation  is 
pointed  out  in  the  strongest  manner  by  the 
metropolitan  press,  more  particularly  ky  the 
Builder,"  &c.  etc.  This  is  not  true.  The  Builder 
has  never  done  anything  of  the  sort.  Mr.  Cooke’s 
wire  gauze  may  often  be  usefully  employed;  but  to 
assert  its  marked  superiority  over  all  preceding 
attempts  at  ventilation  is  simple  nonsense,— non- 
sense of  which  we  have  not  been  guilty. 

Cleekenwell  Lamb  aed  Flag  Ragged 
School.— There  being  great  need  of  an  enlarge- 
ment of  this  very  useful  and  growing  school,  a 
special  appeal  is  being  made  to  the  friends  of 
the  destitute  poor  for  aid  in  effecting  the  object 
in  view.  Plans  have  been  kindly  prepared  by 
Mr  W r.  Griflitb,  architect;  and  so  soon  as  half 
the  requisite  sum  (in  all  GOO^)  is  realized,  the 
committee  will  iiroceed  to  build.  This  school  has 
been  sixteen  years  established,  and  hundreds  of 
poor  children  have  been  made  respectable  members 
of  society  by  its  aid.  The  daily  average  of  attend- 
aiicc  is  250,  and  the  want  of  space  for  so  many 
renders  the  present  school  unsafe  to  the  health, 
both  of  children  and  teachers.  Mr.  James  Terry, 
of  25.  St,  John-street,  E.C.,  is  the  treasurer;  and 
Mr.  W.  J.  Watts,  of  Birclimore-tcrrace,  Hamp- 
btead-road,  N.W.,  is  the  hon.  secretary. 

lEACGDRATION  OF  THE  StATUE  OF  Be.  WaTTB. 
This  work  of  art  has  just  been  erected  in  the 
public  park  of  Southampton,  to  the  memory  of 
Hr.  Isaac  Watts,  who  was  a native  of  that  town  : 
the  lS7tb  anniversary  of  the  poet’s  birthday  was 
appropriately  chosen  for  the  inauguration.  A 
large  procession,  consisting  of  the  mayor,  recorder, 
magistrates,  and  corporation,  of  the  borough,  ai^ 
other  public  bodies,  accompanied  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  to  inaugurate  the  statue.  After 
uncovering  it  his  lordship  addressed  the  spec- 
tators. This  memorial  of  Dr.  Watts  consists 
of  a monument  rather  over  19  feet  high,  having 
a base  of  8 feet  G inches  square.  The  statue 
itself  is  about  8 feet  high,  and  is  of  white 
Sicilian  marble.  There  are  three  basso-relievos, 
also  in  Sicilian  marble,  on  three  sides  of  the 
shaft  of  the  pedestal.  The  pedestal  itself  is  of 
polished  grey  Aberdeen  granite.  The  statue 
represents  Watts  in  the  attitude  of  a preacher  of 
the  Gospel  proclaiming  its  Divine  truths.  The 
monument  is  erected  at  a total  cost  of  about 
850^,  raised  by  voluntary  contributions  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Southampton  and  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom. 


For  a villa.  Vincent-placc,  Dorkuig,  for  Mr.  Brown. 
Mr.  F.  J.  Dibble,  architect:— 



alUS  S 


Lynn  & Dudley  

• „ 

„ 

Hamblin  (accepted)  ” 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  No.  69,  Aklersgate- street, 
City,  for  Mr.  William  Swainson.  Messrs.  Tillott  & 
Chamberlain,  architects ; — 

Sewell  ^600  10  0 

Wills 526  0 0 

Heath 50-5  0 0 

Cannon 3 0 

Fish •*55  0 0 


For  alterations  to  school-room  of  Woodbridge  Chapel, 
Clcrkenwell.  Mr.  Cotton,  architect 

"il’i 


354 

Rowe 269 


For  new  warehouse  and  workshops,  for  the  Old  Hall 
EarthenwareCorapany, Limited, Hanley.  Mr.R.  Scrivener, 
architect  :— 

Matthews 3 d 

Ilammersley 603  0 0 

Watkins  (accepted)  593  0 0 


For  alterations  to  premises,  i63.  Strand,  for  additions 
to  the  Somerset  Hotel,  for  Mr.  Henry  Drew.  Messrs. 
Mayhew  & Knight,  architects  :— 

^ j-na  n l\ 


Selleck  (accepted) ^39  3 0 


For  the  erection  and  completion  of  a pair  of  semi 
detached  Villas,  to  be  built  at  Be.xley  Heath.  Kent,  for 
Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  W.  Gosling,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

Todd  .^1,569  " '■ 

Brown *’46l 


1,4: 


For  pulling  down  certain  parts  of  the  old  premises  and 
erecting  new  buildings  for  coolers,  &c^  at  the  m 

Fore-sUcct,  Limehouse,  for  Messrs.  Taylor,  Walker,  &. 
Co  Mr.  Charles  Dunch,  architect : — 

Hack  & Sons ^2.260 


Charles  Brown. . 


2,116  0 0 


Wood,  Brothers  2.093 

Hedees  2,069  v v 

Hill,  Kcddel,  &c  Robinson 2,020  0 0 

Blackburn  (accepted) L980  f)  0 


Rudd 
Elliott... 

Markall  . 

Ginger. . . 

Waller... 

Kent  ... 

Vaughan 

Greenwood  J,095 

Moore l,0CO 

Lonegan 9/5 

Flanders 950 

Lidbetter  385 


0 0 


1,280 

1,197 

1,189 


For  two  houses  in  the  Market-place,  Norwich. 
Barry,  architect;— 

Ling  & Balls..  =^i-5.io  ft  0 


For  building  vicarage-house  and  olDccs,  at  Llanaith, 
Cardiganshire,  for  Rev.  D.  J.  Jones.  Mr.  Withers,  archi- 
tect :— 

Thomas  & Davies  ^1,055  0 0 

John  Davies 1,400  0 0 

C.  J.  Davies 1,315  0 <1 

T.  Jones 1,263  0 0 


For  constructing  and  laying  down  7,965  feet  of  bnck 
and  Creeke’s  capped  jiipe  sewers,  and  other  works  con 
nccted  therewith,  in  the  London-road,  Park-road 
Sand’s-lane.  Upper  Park  road,  Haverstock-terracc 
Llsizc-lane,  Pond-street,  Downsh'.re-hill,  and  Dowush.rc 
hill  Mews,  for  the  vestry  of  the  parish  of  St.  John,  Hamp 
stead.  Mr.  John  Douglas,  surveyor  ;— 


Dethick 0 

Walker 5,352  0 

Abbott  ^itopwood 4,986  0 

Hill  & Co 


Thirst 0 0 


Yeoman ^>537  3 


dowser . 

Ley 

Bugbird 

Rowe '*'T  „ 

Crockett  (acceptedi 4,050 

'J'ottle 3,227 

Sharon  3,200 


4,567  0 0 


For  erecting  stables  at  Pcckham,  for  Mi 
Berriman,  architect: — 

Chamberlain ,^500  0 

Kent  ^'9  « 

Smith ‘*'7  3 

W.  Smith -‘52  0 

Watkins ‘‘5'  3 

Elliott “5  3 

Weller  •“3  0 

Kersey  ‘39  0 

Hardy •‘35  0 

Sharpington  & Cole ■‘25  0 

Wilkins  & Bottom  (accepted' 419  0 


Short.  Mr. 


. or  the  erection  of  house  and  workshop  at  Chertsey. 
Mr.  Peak,  architect,  Giiiioford;— 

Lucas ■»6->53  3 0 

Knight  (accepted)  517  10  0 


For  rebuilding  No.  82,  Lombard-street,  for  Mr.  T. 
Webber.  Mr.  I’Anson,  architect 


Deduct  if 
Portland  Stone 
is  used  in  lieu 
of  Granite. 


Ashby  & Sons ,^4,243 

Piper  & Wheeler -L<'3J 

Lawrence.&  Sons 3,870 

I’Anson 3,655 

Macey 3,623 

Downs  3,590 

Cubitt  & Co 3,510 

Batstoiie  3,490 

Rider 3, 260 

Newman  & Maun  ....  3,255 

Brown  & Robinson  . . 3,239 


0 0 


200  0 0 


Twelve  tenders  were  received  by  St.  Marylebone  Vestry 
for  painting  and  repairs  to  All  Souls’  Church,  Langham- 
placc,  and  that  of  Messrs.  Wilkins  & Bottom  accepted. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 


J r — W.  H.  S.  (auch  an  nrraiigetnent  as  that  i]cscril>ed  was  ijaleiiLed 
about  two  yca«ago.)-J.  B.  D.-W.  L.-C.D.-S.  P.-W.  A.  B.  (aatU- 
factory).-!.  J.— W.  T.-W.  T.- J.  .T. -Terra  Cotta  (should  scad  narat).— 
U.  P.— T.  J.  8.— Arcliitect— A.  0.— U.— S.  L.— E.  C.  B.— H.  & B.— 
\V.  O.— 0.  B.— • • (received). 

NOTICE.— All  Counnunicaiions  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Suhscriptions,  ^c.,  should  he 
addressed  to  '‘The  Publisher  of  the  Builder," 
No.  1,  Tork-street,  CovenUgarden.  All  other 
Communications  should  he  addressed  to  the 
“ Editor,"  and  NOT  to  the  “ Publisher.” 

Advertisements  cannot  be  received  for  the  current 
week's  issue,  later  than  FIVE  o'clockj  p IQ. 
on  Thursday. 

Post-office  Orders  and  Remittances  should  be 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Morris  R.  Coleman. 


TEU^DEP-S 

For  school,  Wright  lane,  Edmonton.  Mr.  D.  Campbell, 
architect : — 

Williams  .^398  0 0 

36?  0 0 

Harradine 3l6  0 0 


For  Local  Board  of  Health  oftlces  and  surveyor’s 
residence,  at  Dukinfield.  Mr.  R.  Warburton,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied ; — 

Green 0 0 

Greenup  & Co l,u20  0 0 

Terras 965  0 0 

Storr  960  u 0 

Thompson  (accepted) 935  0 0 


For  niililia  depOt,  Hampstead  :— 

Matthews ^8,530  0 

Ashby  & Sons  8.500  0 

Axford&Co 8,350  ft 

Piper  8,25ft  0 

Mansfield  8,126  0 

Norris 8.011  0 

Jackson  & Shaw 7,934  0 

Myers 7,748  0 

p,jri-y 6,885  0 


advertisements. 


B.  C.  who  advertised  in  “ The  Builder  ” 

of 'the  0th  inst.  begs  to  thank  numerous  applicants,  aud  to 

....x..-.  them  that  be  Is  suited  with  a foreman.-Mc»ai8.  DANBY  A 
CALES'S,  Bftubury,18tUJuly,1881.  


A. 


WILLIAM  ELLISON, 


ABCHITECT  and  CONSULTING  aURVEYOIV, 

33,  FENCHURCH-BUlLD^Gk  F^'CHUBCH-STREBT,  E.C. 


For  repairs  and  alterations  at  Nos.  *17  and  18,  New 
Bridge-btrect,  Blackfriars,  for  the  British  Mutual  Life 
Assurance  Society  and  British  Mutual  Investment  Loan 
and  Discount  Company.  Mr.  Currey,  architect 

Payne • • ^635  0 ft 

Parkinson  & Sou  634  10  0 

Downs  572  0 0 

Hart 566  0 0 

Longfellow 539  0 0 

Heeps  (accepted)  538  10  0 


For  building  a house  at  Cranley,  near  Guildford,  for 
Rev,  W.  Forbes  Capcl.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
Poland.  Mr.  Withers,  architect 

Wilkins  & Bottom 399  0 0 

Sharpington  & Cole 8/3  0 0 


T>AKTNEE  or  SUCOESSOB.— An  AECHI- 

I TWT  n.Hd  SURVEYOR  at  the  West  End  would  be  happy  to 

hi.  U..  ■■XiCTIOE  o, 

wishing  to  retire  from  Uie  profesaioo.— Address,  A.  B.  Mr.  Lick  a,  &4, 
Haymarket,  AW.  


5ARTNEE  WANTED,  who  can  command 


p/i 

I nouuL  .x.ccn.  - --  — • . , 

eitoblUhed  potteries  ftud  brick  ami  tile  iranuftictorlOT  n 

?en?“®The‘h'lgheat  ’^ofereucr''  , 

DEBENUAM  S TEW80N,8( 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS. 


A SSISTANCE.— Plans,  Specifications,  &c. 

prepared  or  copied  ; (juantities  token  out,  estimates 


ou  'rensoiiabie  terms.*^  RefeVeucea  ^veu,— For  wrd,  address  SUR- 
VEYOR, 2-j,  Cnmbrldge-terracc,  Grosvenor-park,  Camberwell,  8. 
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The  Lighiing  of  Theatre-^. — The  Taris 
Opera-house, 


, N our  recent  articles  or 
tbe  subject  of  the  machi- 
nery and  arrangements 
in  theatres,  we  omitted 
to  mention  a contrivance 
which  we  were  acquainted 
with,  and  which  was 
brought  last  month  into 
actual  use  in  the  Paris 
Opera  House,  and  seems  to 
be  the  first  step  to  a differ- 
ent mode  of  lighting  the 
whole  salle  and  stage  in 
this  class  of  buildings.  The 
immediate  improvement 
effected  consists  in  an 
arrangement  of  the 
ramp,  or  " float,”  by 
which  the  chief  objections 
to  the  old  method  of  light- 
ing the  stage,  are  done 
away  with.  Our  readers 
arc  familiar  with  the  prin- 
cipal heads  of  the  subject 
of  theatre-planning,  and 
not  merely  as  it  has  been 
discussed  in  Paris ; but  it  may  be  convenient  that 
we  should  state  again  what  the  objections  were  to 
the  “ramp,”  and  give  some  further  particulars  of 
suggestions  which  had  been  made  just  previously 
to  the  experiment  at  the  Opera  House  of  the  Rue 
Lepelletier.  We  needhardlyaddthatwelong since, 
offered  hints  as  to  a substitute  for  the  “float;” 
and  further  it  will  be  found  that  the  contrivance 
now  adopted  in  Paris  is  only  a very  ingenious 
combination  of  an  arrangement  of  reflectors,  with 
an  enclosure  of  the  burners,  and  with  means  of 
supplying  air  and  of  conduction  of  the  deleterious 
products,  identical  in  principle  with  arrangement' 
in  use,  though  far  too  slightly  so,  in  public  build- 
ings, in  England. 

The  first  objection  to  be  mentioned  as  applicable 
to  the  Loudon  and  Paris  theatres  generally,  and 
still  to  the  Paris  Opera  House,  with  the  one 
though  important  exception,  relates  to  the  ab- 
sence of  such  means  as  we  allude  to,  of  conduction 
of  the  products  of  combustion.  The  chief  attempt 
made,  in  this  point  of  view,  consists  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  “ventilator  ” in  the  ceiling  of 
the  “salle,”  which  however,  in  combination  with 
the  position  of  the  lustre  or  chandelier,  is  in- 
efficient  or  deleterious.  The  upper  boxes  and 
galleries  are  oppressively  hot;  the  view  of  the 
stage  is  interfered  with;  and  whatever  there  is  of 
ventilation  is  chiefly  productive  of  a current  from 
the  stage,  which  carries  sound  up  into  the  “ ven- 
tilator instead  of  its  passing  to  the  audience. 
-As  regards  the  “ float the  danger  for  dancers  is 
considerable,  as  shown  by  sad  accidents;  the  ob- 
Btmetion  not  only  by  the  reflectors,  but  by  the 
visible  smoke,  is  great ; whilst  the  heated  air  is  un- 
favourable in  every  respect  to  the  actors  and  to 
their  efforts,  and  the  light  dazzles  their  eyes. 
In  an  article  on  the  “ A entilation  of  Theatres  and 
Hospitals  ”*  we  spoke  of  the  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Trelat,  General  Morin,  Mr.  Bonnafont,  and  others, 
by  whom  the  desirableness  of  conducting  away  the 
products  of  combustion,  or  of  some  system  of 
“exclusive  lighting,”  was  fully  recognized.  The 
last-named  of  these  writers  advocated,  in  place  of 
the  “float,”  the  contrivance  of  a light  from  above, 
with  reflectors.  Dr-TripiePs  several  “notes”  on  the 
Ventilation  of  Theatres,  in  the  “Annales  d’Hygiene 
Pnblique  et  de  Medecine  L(igale,”  may  be  procured 
* See  page  i;2,  ante. 


in  London.*  He  appears  to  have  given  his  atten- 
tion chiefly  to  the  question  of  ventilation,  and  re- 
commended a shaft  and  agent  for  extracting  from 
the  floor  of  the  pit  and  ceilings  of  the  low’cr 
boxes,  and  the  admission  of  air  from  above,  or 
immediately  in  front  of  the  prosceniixm,  as  well  as 
from  the  back  of  the  stage  in  winter.  He  also 
seems  to  have  had  an  impression  of  an  advantage 
in  doing  away  with  the  central  lustre,  though 
perhaps  only  to  substitute  for  it  small  lustres 
as  intended  by  Mr.  Charpentier  of  the  Opera 
Comique  on  the  construction  of  that  building. 
Little  improvement,  however,  practically,  was 
attempted  till  last  month  in  the  Theatre  Imperial 
de  I’Opera. 

Our  notice  of  the  contrivance  there,  is  derived 
from  a careful  inspection  in  the  house  and  below 
the  stage,  for  the  opportunity  of  making  which 
our  representative  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Martin,  the  Secretaire  General.  The  sugges- 
tion of  the  actual  contrivance  is  due  to  Mr.  Lis- 
sajous,  the  professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics  in 
the  Lycee  Saint-Louis ; and  the  work  aud  much 
of  the  credit  must  be  placed  to  the  account  of  Mr. 
Lecoq,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Melon  & Lecoq,  of 
the  Rue  St.  Denis,  who  arrange  the  general 
lighting  of  the  theatre.  The  present  arrangement 
is  not  only  to  be  regarded  as  fully  successful,  but 
as  pointing  the  way,  as  we  have  intimated,  to  the 
adoption  of  a similar  principle  throughout  the 
house;  and  designs  with  this  object  are,  we  be- 
lieve, already  in  hand.  The  following  particulars 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  moment;  and  London 
managers  should  apply  to  the  manufacturers  in 
Paris,  who  will  we  hope  derive  profit  thereby,  in 
this  country. 

The  gas-burners  in  a row,  are  placed  80  centi- 
metres below  the  stage,  where  they  are  completely 
enclosed.  The  luminous  rays  are  gathered  by  op- 
posed reflectors  of  curved  form  in  section,  and 
projected  to  the  schne  through  a conveniently 
incliued  slit  or  opening  in  that  part  of  the  con- 
trivance which  is  necessarily  above  the  stage,  ex- 
tending the  length  of  the  “ramp,”  as  of  the  row 
of  lights  below,  and  which  opening  is  glazed  with 
ground  glass.  The  eyes  of  the  actors  are  not 
dazzled;  and  sitting  in  the  pit,  w’e  can  say  there 
is  a very  decided  gain  for  the  spectators.  Some  of 
the  principal  singers  were  at  first  not  pleased  with 
the  change;  but  such  objections,  we  believe,  may 
disappear  when  it  is  discovered  that  sound  will 
now  more  readily  than  before,  reach  the  audience. 
It  remains  to  be  explained  th.at  the  products  of 
combustion  being  passed  by  the  several  chimneys 
of  the  burners  into  the  long  horizontally-placed 
light-reflecting  recipient,  pass  from  that  by  trans- 
verse ducts  (of  terra-cotta)  into  a pipe  or  channel 
placed  parallel  to  the  former,  and  connected  at 
each  end,  that  is  each  side  of  the  house,  with  a 
pipe  placed  perpendicularly  and  ending  above  the 
roof.  There  may  bo  a question  as  to  the  quantity 
of  light,  as  at  present  arranged;  but  in  the  diffu- 
sion of  the  light,  as  well  as  those  respects  which 
are  obvious,  the  system  is  a great  improvement 
the  old  one.  There  is  so  little  danger  to 
persons  on  the  stage,  that  we  are  told  a cambric 
handkerchief  can  be  dropped  on  the  “ramp 
without  being  ignited.  There  is  considerable  heat 
in  the  place  below  the  stage,  where  the  lights  are 
attended  to,  so  much  so  indeed  as  to  lead  to  the 
idea  of  danger ; but  this,  it  is  right  to  say,  is  dis- 
puted by  every  one  most  interested  in  the  truth. 
There  need  be  no  danger.  The  orchestra  com- 
plained of  heat,  but  that  may  be  easily  corrected  ; 
or  no  doubt,  has  been.  The  elevation  of  the 
metal-case,  so  to  call  It,  as  above  the  stage,  is  less 
than  that  of  “the  float,”  by  so  much  as  15  centi- 
mHres;  so  that  from  this  circumstance,  the  view 
for  the  audience  is  improved.  The  best  mode  of 
treating  dccoratively  that  which  comes  into 
view,  will  be  found  out : the  dead  brown  or  cho- 
colate  colour,  might  be  improved  upon.  After  all, 
it  is  a question  whether  an  arrangement  with  the 
burners  separately  ventilated,  might  not  have 


been  made  to  produce  equally  advantageous  re- 
sults. There  is  at  least,  no  reason  now  for 
retaining  the  system  of  the  London  theatres.  We 
should  add,  respecting  the  arrangement  at  the 
Paris  Opera  House,  that  as  the  leader  of  an  or- 
chestra must  be  conspicuous,  it  has  been  there 
found  necessary  to'  affix  a couple  of  ordinary 
lights  to  his  desk.  The  expense  of  gas,  is  ad- 
mittedly, considerably  more  than  that  with  the 
old  arrangement  of  the  “ float.” 

We  have  given  the  credit  of  the  contrivance  to 
those  by  whom  it  has  been  introduced  at  the 
Opera  House.  It  is  however  right  to  say,  that 
besides  what  we  have  already  referred  to  in  Eng- 
land, the  suggestions  of  General  Morin  seem  to 
have  pointed  to  an  arrangement  exactly  similar. 
The  whole  subject  of  the  ventilation  and  lighting 
of  theatres  continues  to  occupy  much  attention  in 
Paris : a commission  presided  over  by  Mr.  Dumas 
has  been  some  time  engaged  with  the  subject ; and 
great  improvements  are  looked  for  in  the  Circus 
and  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  which  are  approaching 
completion,  as  well  as  in  the  new  Opera  House 
and  the  other  theatres  about  to  be  commenced. 

Relative  to  the  success  of  the  arrangement  we 
have  spoken  of,  as  it  is  in  the  Opera  House  of  the 
Rue  Lepelletier,  something  is  to  be  credited  to  the 
original  formation  of  the  building.  The  floor  of 
the  pit  has  a considerable  rise;  so  that,  from  all 
causes,  the  feet  of  the  actors,  and  floor  of  the 
stage,  may  now  be  seen  from  nearly  aU  the  benches 
of  the  pit.  The  other  stage  arrangements  at  this 
Opera  House  are  vastly  inferior  to  those  of  such 
theatres  as  the  New  Adelphi  in  London,  if  not  to 
some  others  in  France.  The  confusion  in  the 
passages  and  dressing-rooms  is  deplorable ; aud  of 
the  staircases  in  the  house,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  there  is  one,  like  the  steps  down  a certain 
cliff  to  the  sea-shore  at  Scarborough,  with  not  a 
turn,  and  with  little  in  the  manner  of  landing, 
to  break  a fall  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  house. 
It  is  not,  we  may  assume,  sx^ch  features  of  the  old 
plan,  which  the  French  are  about  a second  time 
to  repeat. 

Referring  to  the  new  building,  we  ought  to 
state  that  the  architect,  Mr.  Garnier,  has  been 
some  time  appointed ; and  it  is  expected  that  early 
in  August,  the  works  will  commence  on  the  site 
originally  chosen.  The  report  on  the  last  compe- 
tition of  selected  architects  was  very  short ; and 
did  not  offer  any  explanation  of  the  course  that 
had  been  taken.  Before  stating  what  may  be 
gathered  as  to  the  design,  we  may  mention  that 
the  question  of  the  new  building  and  the  mode 
of  defraying  the  cost,  was  lately  the  subject  of  a 
report  by  a Commission  of  the  Corps  Legislatif, 
which  affords  some  interesting  information  re- 
specting the  manner  in  which  works  of  the  charac- 
ter in  question,  are  pursued  in  France.  It  was 
unanimously  decided  that  the  Opera  ought  to  re- 
main a national  institution;  aud  that  a new 
building  was  required.  Respecting  the  site,  it 
was  held  that  the  first  decision  ought  to  be  ad- 
hered to.  There  would  be  an  opening  to  the 
boulevard,  of  60  metres, — the  breadth  of  the 
Boulevard  de  Sebastopol  being  but  34  metres.  As 
to  the  question  xvhether  the  ground  had  been 
obtained  under  reasonable  conditions  of  cost,  the 
Commission  held  that  considering  the  quarter  of 
Pai'is,  the  ground  had  been  so  obtained,  since  it 
had  cost  an  average  of  715  francs  the  square  metre, 
whilst  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  was  now 
worth  1,500  francs  to  2,000  francs.  On  the  fifth 
question,  whether  the  expense  should  fall  upon  the 
State  entirely,  or  whether  the  city  of  Paris  should 
contribute,  the  result  was  a formal  demand 
with  this  latter  view.  The  gratuitous  cession 
of  the  site  was  at  the  same  time  suggested  as 
meeting  the  object.  But,  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine  declined  all  participation  in  the  cost  of 
the  building;  and  he  was  supported  by  the 
Government.  The  reasons  of  the  refixsal  were 
the  expense  already  accrued  to  the  city  by  the 
street-improvements,  aud  open  spaces  especially 
connected  with  the  new  building, — an  expense 
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exceeding  11.100,000  francs, -and  the  cxpeiwe 
other  improrements  which  might  be  called  for 

also  the  contribntionsofPansgenerally totheState, 

and  the  fact  of  the  aid  given  to  the  realization  of 
certain  plots  of  ground  the  produce  of  which  is 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  cost  of  the  Opera  House. 
The  Government  added  as  a general  consideration, 
that  like  the  Theatre  Fran<jai3,  and  the  Opera- 
Comique,  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Music  was 
a national  institution,  “suhventioned”  by  the 
State ; and  that  it  was  desirable  not  only  to  pre- 
serve'the  direction  in  the  Government,  but  to 
prevent  all  possible  doubt  on  the  subject j and 
that  by  the  State  charging  itself  with  the  cost  of 
the  building,  and  the  City  with  that  of  the  streets, 
each  was  following  its  proper  part.  The  Commis- 
sion therefore  deferred  to  the  view  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  expense,  the  Commission  reported 
simply  the  inability  to  give  conclusively  : _ an 
amount  of  12  millions  of  francs  for  the  building, 
was  only  named.  We  may  suppose  the  State  is 
about  to  expend  on  this  business,  at  least  880,000^., 
since,  in  the  report,  22  millions  of  francs  are  men- 
tioned, or  10  millions  for  the  acquisition  of  14,000 
metres  of  ground,  and  12  millions  for  the  building 
and  expenses.  That  would  make  the  whole  cost  as 
stated,  or  the  cost  of  the  building, 480, OOOf,  There 
seems,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  large 
outlay  here  named  will  fall  again  into  the  national 
exchequer,  from  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  lands, 
as  of  the  existing  Opera  House,  part  of  the  Parc 
de  Monceaux,  the  district  called  Trocadero,  and 


The  suitableness  of  the  present  building  in  the 
point  of  acoustics,  has  led  to  the  retention  of  the 
form  of  the  salle,  as  nearly  as  possible  for  the  new 
building.  The  opening  of  the  proscenium  will 
however  be  greater.  For  the  following  informa- 
tion we  are  in  part  indebted  to  the  Fresse  and 
other  French  journals. 

The  projected  buildings  will  cover  an  area  of 
11,226  metres.  Open  space  to  be  laid  out  as  gar- 
dens or  plantations  will  absorb  2,774  metres  addi- 
tional- The  whole  is  about  double  the  area  of  the 
existing  Opera  House  with  its  courts  and  pas- 
sages. The  general  form  on  plan  is  that  of  a 
parallelogram  with  retrenched  angles.  This  is 
flanked  by  two  pavilions.  That  in  the  centre  of 
the  lateral  fa<;ade  westerly,  and  which  will  be  in 
the  axis  of  a new  street  to  the  Madeleine,  will  be 
for  the  entrance  of  the  emperor : the  opposite  one, 
in  similar  position  with  regard  to  the  new  street 
to  the  Chaussee  d’Antin,  will  be  for  the  entrance 
of  all  persons  who  arrive  in  carriages.  Between 
400  and  500  carriages,  it  is  supposed,  may  arrive. 
Persons  coming  on  foot  will  enter  at  the  principal 
front,  south. 

The  number  of  places  provided  in  the  new  house 
will  be  about  2,000 ; the  number  in  the  present 
house  is  stated  as  1,750  by  one  authority,  and 
1,950  by  another.  Each  box  will  have  a saloon, 
and  considerable  space  will  be  allotted  for  each 
seat  in  the  house.  The  Fresse  hopes  that  the 


the  Fresse,  that  the  passages  are  too  long,  and 
that  the  entrances  for  foot-people  and  persons 
arriving  in  carriages  ought  to  be  each  where  it  is 
now  proposed  to  place  the  other;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  distribution  of  the  crowd  will  he 
better  provided  for,  than  generally  it  is  in 
theatres. 

In  the  external  character  of  the  design,  there  is 
not  we  apprehend  so  large  an  amount  of  new 
thought  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  The 
“ Garde  Meuble  ” of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
and  the  colonnade  of  the  Louvre  are  mentioned  as 
having  influenced  the  design ; and  our  recollection 
of  what  was  exhibited  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
competition,  induces  us  to  think  such  a statement 
correct.  The  distinctive  character  of  a theatre 
however  appears  in  the  crowning  feature,  which 
is  the  upper  portion  of  the  “ salle ; ” and  this, 
with  the  details  of  sculpture  and  ornament ; the 
visible  purpose  of  the  external  loggie;  and  the 
actual  differences  which  there  may  be  in  buildings 
described  as  the  same,  or  even  designed  after  a 
model,  and  the  talent  of  the  French  architects, 
combine  to  make  us  believe  that  the  Paris  Opera 
House  will  be  successful  in  external  effect  at  least. 
It  is  likely  to  be  completed  in  three  years’  time. 


others. 

Opera  appears  to  have  made  its  entrance  into 
France  in  the  year  1659,  if  not  1581.  Ten  years 
after  the  first-mentioned  date,  the  Abbe  Perrin 
commenced  a speculation  in  a building  iu  the  Rue 
Mazarine.  Associated  with  him  was  a certain 
Marquis  de  Sourdeac,  very  skilful  in  stage  ma- 
chinery, and  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  nearly  all 
that  is  now  in  use  in  Paris.  In  1672,  the  first 
undertaking  having  come  to  an  end,  letters  patent 
were  granted  by  Louis  XIV.,  to  an  Italian  named 
Lully.  Their  first  sentence  says, — 

“ The  sciences  and  the  aits  being  the  most  consider- 
able ornaments  of  states,  we  have  not  had  more  agreeable 
relaxation,  since  we  gave  peace  to  our  people,  than  to 
revive  them  in  calling  near  to  us,  all  those  who  have 
acquired  the  reputation  of  excellence  ' ■ 


PETERBOROUGH  CONGRESS  OF  THE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

ocav  1X1  wni.  — i At  the  previous  meeting  of  the  Institute,  when 

clan  of  the  house  as  on  paper,  will  be  modified  I the  letter  of  Mr.  Hopkinaon,  of  Stamford,  was  read, 
the  aMltlon  of  - advance  ~ 


them,  not  only 
in  the  extent  of  our  kingdom,  but  in  foreign  countries  ; 
and  to  oblige  these  persons  further  to  perfect  themselves 
in  them,  we  have  honored  them  with  our  goodwill  and 
our  esteem.” 

But  it  was  not  till  1781,  after  several  changes  of 
Paris  was  installed 
What 


abode,  that  the  lyric  drama  i 
in  a building  erected  especially  for  it. 
was  erected  however,  was  intended  only  as  a tern 
porary  building.  It  was  built  in  seventy-five  days  j 
and  it  still  remains ; it  accommodates  1,800  per- 
sons j and  it  is  now  known  as  the  theatre  of  the 
Porte-Sainte-Martiu.  Inl794  the  Opera  was  trans- 
ferred to  a building  which  had  been  erected  on  the 
site  which  is  now  that  of  the  Square  Louvois, 
in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu.  This  was  the  work  of 
the  architect  Louis,  considered  so  successful  as  to 
be  worthy  of  imitation  in  the  present  building^ 
and  we  may  say  in  the  new  one.  The  original  of 
all  these  buildings,  for  the  main  features  of  plan 
at  least,  was  the  theatre  at  Bordeaux,  also  by 
Louis.  The  new  building  however,  no  doubt  will 
be  very  different  in  all  the  accessories  of  the  stage 
and  “ salle and  the  “ salle”  itself  may  he  some- 
what higher  in  proportion.  In  1820  the  Due  de 
Berry  having  been  assassinated  iu  coming  out  of 
the  theatre  of  the  Rue  de  Richelieu  j and  the 
Bibliotb^ue  having  been  always  deemed  endan- 
gered by  the  vicinity  of  the  other  building,  the 
Opera  House  was  demolished.  The  present  Opera 
House  was  opened  in  1821,  having  been  built  in 
one  year  by  the  architect  Debrat.  It  was  intended 
only  as  a temporary  building ; it  is  in  great  part 
mere  wood  and  plaster ; and  to  this  circumstance, 
as  mentioned  in  a former  article,  has  been  attri- 
buted, though  surely  without  entire  reason,  its 
remarkable  sonority.  The  cost  appears  to  have  been 
only  2,287,495  francs  14  centimes;  but  the  hutel 
Choiseul  was  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the 
administration  and  dependencies. 


of  the  principal  tier  of  boxes.  For  this  halcon, 
we  may  say,  there  is  a good  substitute  in  the 
present  house,  in  the  arrangement  of  what  on  plan 
are  the  back  rows  of  seats  of  the  pit.  These  are 
separated  from  and  raised  considerably  above  the 
other  scats : indeed  they  are  nearly  on  the  same 
level  as  the  seats  of  the  boxes.  It  is  stated  that 
the  existing  Opera  House  affords  on  each  perform- 
ance, receipts  amounting  to  10,000  francs,  or  400?., 
and  that  half  as  much  again  ought  to  be  provided 
for,  also  that  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate 
a demand  for  any  number  of  good  places^  that 
could  he  planned. 

The  opening  of  the  proscenium  will  he  the  same 
as  that  of  La  Scala,  15  metres,— 2 metres  more 
than  in  the  old  house.  The  dimensions  of  the 
house,  however,  we  understand,  will  be  also  in- 
creased, so  as  to  preserve  the  present  proportions, 
unless  with  the  slight  exception  already  named,  of 
height.  The  stage  will  be  much  larger  each  way.and 
mechanical  contrivances  will  take  the  place  of  much 
manual  labour.  'Warehouses  and  workshops  will, 
if  we  read  rightly,  be  provided  on  a different  site. 
The  recent  destruction  of  accessories  of  that  kind, 
of  the  present  Opera  House,  which  were  so  de- 
tached, shows  the  advantage  of  the  separation. 
Green-rooms  and  places  for  practice  and  study 
will  be  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  stage,  but  conti- 
guous to  it;  whilst  in  the  rear  of  all,  will  be  the 
offices  of  the  administration  and  apartments  of  the 
chief  functionaries.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
area  of  ground  has  not  been,  adequate  : our  autho- 
rity regrets  that  there  can  be  no  court  or  sufficient 
breathing-space  for  the  700  or  more  persons,  at- 
tached to  the  stage,  in  the  intervals  of  their 
duties;  and  suggests  how  an  extension  of  the  site 
might  be  arranged. 

The  grand  staircase  will  have  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Dorla  palace  at  Genoa,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  theatre  at  Bordeaux.  At  the  extremi- 
ties of  a vestibule  will  be  secondary  staircases 
communicating  with  all  the  tiers  of  the  house. 
These  staircases  will  be  semicircular  on  plan,  with 
superimposed  arches.  There  will  be  a covered 
way  of  communication,  externally,  forming  nearly 
an  entire  peristyle  to  the  building.  As  regards 
those  who  come  in  carriages,  they  will  traverse  a 
corridor  to  a hall  which  is  placed  exactly  under 
the  “ salle,”  somewhat  on  the  arrangement  of  the 
vestibule  of  the  Theatre  Frau<;ai3.  Around  this 
waiting-hall  is  a gallery,  which  has  a communica- 
tion with  the  vestibule  principal  front.  We  hesi- 
tate at  present  to  adopt  the  view  of  the  writer  in 


by  all  those  members  who  for  so  many  years 
had  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  that  kind-hearted 
old  gentleman’s  society,  and  who  regretted  much 
his  absence  on  the  last  two  or  three  occasions. 

To  Peterborough,  then,  we  came.  This  town  is 
certainly  the  Malines  of  England,  for  every  train 
in  the  kingdom  seems  of  necessity  to  he  obliged 
to  come  here.  Those  who  lay  awake,  for  to  sleep 
was  impossible  until  you  got  accustomed  to  the 
noise,  were  under  the  impression  that  there  was 
a congress  of  all  the  screams  of  all  the  loco- 
motives; and  it  appeared  as  if  some  of  the  engines 
that  were  for  ever  getting  in  each  other’s  way 
were  giving,  in  alt,  an  imitation  of  the  lively 
discussion  that  one  occasionally  hears  in  London 
between  a cabman  and  a waggoner. 

Some  members  of  different  fancy  were  thinking 
that  all  this  noise  arose  from  the  large  numbers 
that  were  coming  to  attend  the  Institute.  But 
when  the  hour  for  meeting  arrived  this  illusion 
was  soon  dispelled  by  the  smallness  of  the  attend- 
ance. Even  the  president  was  absent,  from  some 
mischance,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  rails 
conveying  to  this  spot.  The  opening  was  of  a 
very  mild  character.  The  Bishop  and  Dean  were 
absent  from  indisposition,  and  the  task  of  wel- 
coming us  devolved  upon  the  Rev.  Canon  Argles, 
who  performed  this  duty  briefly  but  gracefnlly, 

I think  we  were  unlucky  in  meeting  in  a city 
where  there  is  no  corporation;  for,  if  the  civic 
authorities  have  not  so  much  knowledge,  they 
make  up  for  it  in  enthusiasm  and  hospitality; 
of  which  we  have  a lively  recollection  in  our  good 
friend  who  was  mayor  of  Gloucester, and  an  equally 
favourable  example  in  the  present  mayor  of 
Stamford,  of  whom  more  presently. 

The  best  thing  on  this  day  was  a paper  read  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  James,  of  Theddingworth,  “On 
the  Archajology  of  the  County  of  Northampton.” 
He  playfully  stated  that  he  should  he  guilty  of 
plagiarism,  as  he  intended  to  borrow  from^  an 
article  that  had  appeared  in  a popular  publication ; 
but  he  had  the  word  of  the  anonymous  author  that 
he  would  not  complain  of  the  appropriation.  This 
elicited  much  mirth  and  applause,  as  it  was 
generally  known  to  whose  pen  the  Quarterlg  was 
indebted  for  its  very  able  exposition  of  the  county ; 
and  therefore,  if  there  was  any  robbery,  Peter  and 
Paul  were  the  same  person.  The  paper  was  an 
epitome  of  that  article  j and,  besides  reproducing 
its  more  known  archmological  features,  it  stated, 
for  those  who  had  not  kindred  tastes  with  our- 
selves, that  even  sporting,  for  which  this  coimty 
is  famous,  could  take  its  stand  on  the  ground  of 
antiquity;  for  the  Pytehley  hunting  couln  trace 
its  pedigree  as  far  back  as  the  “ Domesday  Boo^ 
wherein  its  special  privileges  are  recorded.  He 
concluded  by  saying,  that  “ in  Northamptonshire 
they  would  find  the  oldest  church,  the  oldest 
Christian  monument,  and  the  oldest  council- 
chamber;  great  battle-fields,  and  a noble  cathe- 
dral ; a county  plentifully  stored  with  the  seats  ot 
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uobility  and  gentry  j a county  in  which  a peculiar 
spirit  prevailed ; and,  as  Fuller  said,  ‘ a people 
speaking  the  best  English  spoken  in  England.’  ” 
This  gave  good  promise  for  our  future  investiga- 
tions, and  fully  justified  the  choice  of  the  locality. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  proposed  in 
eloquent  terms  by  LordNeaves,  who,  among  other 
happy  remarks,  said  that  one  of  the  reasons  which 
made  these  societies  popular  was  that  their  purpose 
was  not  all  dry  study ; but,  as  we  looked  back  upon 
the  past,  and  then  visited  the  memorials  of 
former  generations,  we  viewed  things  that  address 
themselves  to  the  heart  as  well  as  the  under- 
standing. 

Notwithstanding  the  excellent  elements  of 
success  that  there  were,  the  epithet  I have  applied 
to  the  first  meeting  was  certainly  justifiable.  In 
the  afternoon  we  proceeded  to  Thorpe,  to  view 
the  church  and  tower,  both  about  tbe  date  of 
1260.  There  was  nothing  very  remarkable  in  the 
former ; but  the  latter  is  a very  good  example  of 
a fortified  bouse  of  the  period.  It  reminded  us 
of  the  Peel  houses  to  which  our  attention  was 
called  when  we  visited  the  north. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a sectional  meeting, 
when  Mr.  I’arker  read  a paper  “On  the  Ancient 
Houses,  Domestic  Chapels,  and  Hospitals  of 
Northamptonshire.”  Some  thought  it  was  too 
technical  for  an  early  meeting,  at  which  there 
were  many  local  members  who  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  know  much  about  archaeology  in  one 
day.  It  was  a pity,  also,  that  he  nearly  disturbed 
the  equanimity  of  the  meeting  by  dragging  in  the 
controversy  about  Merton  College,  Oxford.  A 
discussion  ensued;  and,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
freedom  of  debate  that  prevailed,  Mr.  Freeman 
stated  that  he  knew  nothing  about  domestic 
buildings,  so  be  would  make  a few  remarks  about 
the  special  characteristics  of  the  Northampton- 
shire churches.  Those  who  felt  somewhat  de- 
pressed by  the  heaviness  of  this  mental  repast 
repaired  to  the  Cathedral  Close,  when  that  noble 
pile  was  illuminated  by  a most  brilliant  moon;  and, 
while  walking  round  to  see  from  every  point  of 
view  tbe  grand  effects  which  were  produced,  they 
experienced  a practical  interpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  esthetics. 

On  Wednesday,  at  the  sectional  meeting.  Pro- 
fessor Earle  read  an  interesting  paper  “ On  the 
Local  Nomenclature  of  the  County;”  and  the 
Eev.  Abner  Brown  one  “On  Certain  Existing 
Landmarks  of  Early  English  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory.” 

We  then  made  an  excursion  to  Barnack,  where 
the  church  has  a Saxon  tower  with  an  Early 
English  spire.  The  rector,  the  Rev.  Canon 
Argles,  gave  a lucid  account  of  the  discoveries 
that  had  been  made  on  the  removal  of  the  rubbish 
by  which  its  peculiarities  had  been  concealed.  An 
animated  conversation  ensued  on  various  points 
in  connection  with  its  date  and  history.  Mr. 
Parker  gave  his  opinion  that  it  was  built  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  probably  in 
the  time  of  Canute.  Ho  thought  that  as  many 
old  English  churches  were  built  by  the  D.'ines  as 
the  Saxons,  and  the  forms  which  they  took  were 
in  imitation  of  the  old  wooden  churches, — that  it 
was,  in  fact,  as  others  have  said,  carpentry  in 
stone. 

We  then  proceeded  to  Wittering,  to  Wansford, 
and  to  Castor,  where  the  church  became  the 
theme  of  much  admiration  and  critical  inquiry. 
The  Rev.  Owen  Davys  gave  us  tbe  results  of  bis 
investigations,  and  the  members  devoted  consi- 
derable time  to  the  inspection. 

We  then  returned  to  Peterborough,  where  the 
President,  according  to  the  programme,  took  the 
chair  at  the  ordinary.  I must  here  again  protest 
against  this  innovation.  It  ought  to  be  the  pub- 
lic dinner  of  the  Institute,  or  nothing  at  all. 
Why  should  the  members  be  put  to  an  additional 
expense  for  a more  uncomfortable  dinner,  if  they 
do  not  receive  an  equivalent  in  the  way  of  social 
enjoyment  and  those  ceremonials  which  are  the 
usual  concomitants  of  festive  occasions.  What 
a farce  was  a toastmaster,  if  there  were  to  be  no 
toasts.  If  there  are  some  members  who  do  not 
like  addressing  an  audience,  surely  others  might 
be  found  who  would  contribute  something  like 
eloquence  and  cheerfulness,  as  was  the  case  with 
Lord  Neaves,  who  in  bis  speech  produced  some 
radiance,  and  by  his  good  bum:nr  saved  tbe 
meeting  from  being  one  of  the  most  solemn  and 
funereal  proceedings.  In  the  evening  there  was  a 
co/ii’ersazione  at  the  Deanery,  where  we  were 
most  cordially  received  and  most  hospitably  en- 
tertained. The  choir  of  the  cathedral,  as  “ye 
minstreles  in  ye  gallerie,”  sang  an  excellent  selec- 
tion of  glees  and  madrigals. 

On  Thursday  we  went  to  Stamford,  calling 
at  Oakham  by  the  way.  Here  we  proceeded  to 
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view  tbe  church,  which  has  just  been  restored  by 
Mr.  Scott.  As  a church,  I think  it  is  amongst 
the  most  perfect  for  usefulness  and  beauty.  A 
very  large  congregation  can  be  accommodated, 
who  c.an  both  see  and  hear;  and  there  was  no 
place  that  I could  discover  where  any  one  would 
feel  that  irksomeness  which  results  from  being 
“cabined,  cribbed,  confined.”  Some  of  our  archi- 
tects spoke  of  the  great  daring  there  was  in 
many  of  the  structural  arrangements;  but  I am 
inclined  to  argue  with  the  lay  member  who 
irreverently  calls  that  in  which  they  make  their 
sketches  their  pattern-book,  when  he  recom 
mended  them  to  copy  it  entirely  as  a sample. 

We  then  went  to  see  the  Norman  Hall,  which 
is  in  excellent  preservation.  It  is  now  used  for 
the  county  courts.  The  wall  is  nearly  covered 
with  horse-shoes,  some  of  which  are  of  gigantic 
proportions.  This  arises  from  an  old  custom, 
that,  whenever  a peer  visits  the  town,  he  is  made 
to  contribute  a horse-shoe.  The  custodian,  with 
great  alacrity,  seized  upon  our  president,  and 
secured,  or,  as  a vulgar  member  said,  soon 
“nailed”  his  shoe.  We  then  proceeded  to  Stam- 
ford, where  we  were  met  by  the  Rev.  C.  Nevinson, 
who  took  us  to  the  site  of  the  castle,  whereon  was 
subsequently  built  the  Nunnery  of  St.  Michael. 
We  then  proceeded  to  St.  Martin’s  Church,  the 
Town  Hall,  where  tbe  city  plate  was  exhibited, 
to  St.  John’s  and  St.  Mary’s  Church.  lu  tbe 
former  there  have  been  some  considerable  repa- 
rations, but  tbe  colouring  of  the  roof  seemed  to 
me  to  be  very  poor.  Dates,  styles,  and  records 
were  quoted  and  discussed;  nor  must  it  be  sup- 
posed that  conjecture,  in  which  many  of  the 
minds  of  the  Institute  are  so  very  fertile,  was 
not  represented  on  this  occasion.  But,  oh,  the 
weather  ! These  peregrinations  were  made  in  and 
between  the  most  pitiless  showers.  We  have  been 
so  unfortunate  of  late,  that  one  or  two  have 
suggested  to  me  that  it  is  quite  necessary  to  be 
amphibious  to  be  a thorough  archaeologist.  We 
then  proceeded  to  the  hotel,  where  a most  sump- 
tuous entertainment  had  been  provided  by  the 
corporation.  The  mayor,  Mr.  Johnson,  took  the 
chair,  and  performed  the  part  of  host,  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Old  English  hos- 
pitality. Lord  Neaves  again  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  in  a most  humorous,  telling  speech,  con- 
cluded the  entertainment ; and  we  proceeded  in 
tbe_  highest  possible  spirits  to  view  the  other 
antiquities,  which  are  very  numerous.  One  of 
the  most  striking  peculiarities  to  which  our  atten- 
tion was  called  was  at  All  Souls’  Church,  where 
is  an  Early  English  arcade,  round  the  external 
walls.  This  was  regarded  as  a great  novelty  of 
construction.  At  all  the  places  visited,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Nevinson  gave  us  all  the  information 
which  he  had  been  able  by  great  research  to 
acquire;  and  we  were  also  favoured  with  an 
.architectural  duet  from  Messrs.  Parker  and  Free- 
man. Greatly  pleased  with  our  reception,  and 
with  what  we  had  seen  and  heard,  we  returned 
to  Peterborough.  Great  disappointment  was  ex- 
pressed that  we  did  not  visit  Burleigh,  but  the 
rules  laid  down  for  visiting  that  place  are  quite 
prohibitory  to  great  numbers.  Hopes  were 
entertained  that  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  seeing 
what  other  noble  proprietors  have  donc,wouldbave 
received  us  in  emulation  of  their  kindness  and 
liberality.  A few  members  did,  however,  visit  the 
house  on  the  prescribed  conditions. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a sectional  meeting, 
at  which  Mr.  Bloxam  read  a paper  on  “ The 
Monumental  Remains  in  the  Cathedral ; ” and 
the  Rev.  J.  Lee  Warner,  a communication  on 
"The  Manuscript  Chronicle  and  Chartulary  of 
Robert  Swapham.” 

Friday  brought  us  a large  accession  of  mem- 
bers and  visitors,  attracted  by  the  announcement 
that  Professor  Willis  was  to  lecture  on  the  Cathe- 
dral. At  the  morning  meeting,  Professor  Babhing- 
ton  read  a paper  on  the  “Ancient  History  of  the 
Fens.”  He  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  E.  Trollope, 
on  “ The  C.ardyke,”  when  an  animated  discussion 
ensued,  more  especially  in  connection  with  the 
natural  history  of  the  district. 

At  two  o’clock  there  was  a very  large  assembly 
in  the  Corn-Exchangc,  when  Sir  Charles  Ander- 
son read  a short  paper,  to  call  attention  to  the 
repairs  that  were  now  going  on  at  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dral. He  most  emphatically  condemned  the 
scrapings  and  washings,  which  he  said  were  en- 
tirely destructive  of  the  h-annony  and  beauty  of 
the  building.  He  exhibited  two  photographs, 
showing  the  scraped  and  imscraped  portions,  and 
he  called  upon  the  members  to  aid  him  inputting 
a stop  to  such  desecration. 

Then  came  the  great  ailractiou  of  the  meeting, 
tbe  lecture  on  the  Cathedral,  by  Professor  Willis, 
who,  with  his  accustomed  clearness  and  fluency. 
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gave  \is  the  history  of  the  structure.  It  is  his 
peculiarity  that  he  has  the  power  of  so  addressing 
himself  to  the  subject,  that  his  listeners  are  under 
the  impression  that  he  is  invoking  their  knowledge, 
instead  of  propounding  facts  with  which  they 
were  formerly  unacquainted.  He  said  the  great 
feature  of  this  cathedral  was  the  few  changes  of 
style  that  it  displayed ; and  when  it  was  considered 
that  the  building  was  seventy- five  years  in  the 
course  of  construction,  it  showed  a great  reverence 
was  displayed  by  the  builders,  and  those  who  em- 
ployed them,  for  the  original  Norman  design.  He 
reconstructed  the  conventual  buildings  in  words ; 
and  the  arrangements,  forms,  and  characteristics, 
were  presented  to  our  mind’s  eye  as  clearly  and 
distinctly  as  if  they  were  before  us  in  substance. 
Oh,  that  some  of  our  lecturers  would  take  a leaf 
from  his  hook ! In  the  illustrations  of  his  lecture, 
which  he  subsequently  pointed  out  at  the  cathe- 
dral, he  was  followed  by  a large  concourse  of  per- 
sons, who  seemed  to  regret  when  his  remarks 
came  to  a close. 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  J.  Lambert  “offered  some 
remarks  on  the  Sarum  Hjmnal,  with  vocal  illus- 
trations.” This  was  as  great  a novelty  as  “ George 
Ridler’s  oven,”  at  Gloucester,  only  not  quite  so 
amusing.  Mr.  Lambert,  in  calling  attention  to 
the  archaeology  of  music,  seemed  to  be  quite  ig- 
norant of  Mr.  Wm.  Chappell’s  excellent  volumes 
on  that  subject.  The  Dean  of  Ely  both  said  and 
sanff  a reply,  which  prevented  any  further  dis- 
cussion. 

On  Saturday  we  started  on  our  way  to  Thorney 
Abbey.  The  nave  of  the  old  church,  which  was 
finished  in  1108,  still  remains.  Attention  was 
called  to  the  reason  of  the  nave  and  aisles  of  the 
church  of  conventual  buildings  remaining  when 
there  was  no  vestige  of  any  other  part.  It 
arose  from  those  portions  being  claimed  as  the 
parish  church ; so  that,  at  the  dissolution  of  tbe 
monastic  establishments,  those  to  whom  the  rich 
lands  and  endowments  were  given  took  no  care  of 
tbe  other  portions  of  the  buildings;  but  the  pa- 
rishioners secured  that  which  was  claimed  as  their 
right,  and  preserved  a place  in  which  they  could 
worship. 

Thence  we  went  to  Crowland,  to  view  the  re- 
mains of  that  abbey.  A discussion  took  place 
between  the  rector  and  Mr.  Freeman,  who  both 
acknowledged  themselves  so  much  corrected  by 
the  other,  that  we  were  left  in  a state  of  doubt ; 
and  old  Gutblac  himself,  bad  be  been  present, 
would  have  acknowledged  himself  puzzled.  We 
next  visited  Peaklrk,  a very  curious  church,  with 
a Norman  triple  bell-cot,  an  arrangement  not  at 
all  common.  Northboroiigh  Church  and  House 
were  the  next  objects  of  our  attention.  This 
place  possessed  an  intertst  as  belonging  to  the 
Ciaypolcs  ; and  there  is  a tradition  that  Cromwell 
was  buried  here, — that  some  of  his  friends,  fore- 
seeing the  insults  to  which  his  remains  would  bo 
iubjected,  had  his  body  privately  interred  on  this 
spot.  The  building  is  a very  interesting  specimen 
of  a fourteenth-century  house;  with,  of  course, 
many  additions  and  disfigurements,  made  at  all 
periods.  In  the  front  of  this  building  we  had  a 
short  scene  from  “ The  Battle  of  tbe  Styles,” 
which  was  performed  to  the  silent  astonishment 
of  the  spectators.  We  then  saw  Glinton  and 
Woodcroffc  House,  which  gave  Mr.  Parker  another 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  research  in  connec- 
tion with  early  domestic  buildings. 

The  same  or  rather  worse  weather  accompanied 
us  as  on  our  last  excursion. 

In  the  evening  we  were  invited  to  a/c'^e  cham- 
petre  at  the  Vineyard,  but  the  kind  intentions  of 
our  entertainers  were  frustrated  by  the  elements. 
Cold  and  damp,  shawls,  goloshes,  and  mackin- 
toshes, are  very  antagonistic  to  the  gaiety  and 
cheerfulness  of  outdoor  amusements. 

On  Sunday  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  attracted  a 
large  congregation  at  the  cathedral.  He  preached 
on  the  connection  of  the  past  with  man’s  hope  of 
the  fuUire.  In  showing  “ whence  we  derived  the 
interest  in.  tbe  past,”  he  affirmed  that  man 
must  be  educated  before  he  can  look  back;  that 
the  uncivilized  man  only  regards  the  present 
aud  his  immediate  wants.  lie  who  considers  the 
past  with  its  memorials,  however  mean  aud  trivial 
the  remains  of  these  memorials  may  be,  is  thereby 
led  to  a contemplation  of  the  future  to  fit  him  for 
an  immortality. 

On  Monday  we  visited  Elton,  a fourteenth  cen- 
tury church ; WarmingtOD,  a very  interesting 
church,  with  an  Early  English  tower,  and  a very 
rich  west  door.  The  spiro  of  this  church  is 
esteemed  one  of  the  finest  specimens  iu  North- 
amptonshire. There  is  also  a nave  with  a vaulted 
wooden  roof.  We  proceeded  to  Fotheringhay. 
The  church  is  Perpendicular,  of  the  date  14-10. 
Nothing  now  remains  of  the  castle,  but  a green 
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mound  iB  said  to  indicate  where  ‘he  ieep  was  A 

tS  to  eiiTs^met: 

marks  from  the  fair  biographer  of  the  eaptire  who 
made  the  castle  famous,  but  she  referred  us  to  her 
hook  Lord  Neaves  was  then  applied  to,  to  say 
soMthiug  about  the  Scottish  queen ; but  he  re- 
plied "No,  the  English  brought  her  here,  and 

they  ought  to  give  the  esplanations.-' 

Wc  proceeded  to  Timsor  and  Cotterstock.  At 
the  latter  churcli  is  one  of  the  finest  Late  Deco- 
rated east  windows.  „ ^ « j 

We  had  but  a brief  view  of  Oundle,  and  so 

^°There  was  to  be  an  excursion  to  Brixworth  on 
the  Tuesday  j but  I must  leave  those  who  went  to 
describe  this. 

The  museum  presented  a very  choice  collection 
of  subjects,  especially  in  connection  with  “the 
many-faced  Mary,”  as  she  has  been  by  some  one 
called.  The  numerous  portraits  here  exhibited 
hxstified  the  sobriquet,  for  never  was  anything  so 
extraordinary  as  the  difference  of  the  features  at 
various  times  of  her  life.  Love,  romance,  and  ad- 
versity must  have  made  her  a Proteus.  Space  will 
not  permit  me  to  give  a catalogue,  so  I must  con- 
tent myself  by  saying  that  there  was  but  one 
opinion  as  to  the  success  of  this  part  of  the  Insti- 
tute’s proceedings.  The  illuminated  manuscripts. 
Hours,  &c.,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Tite  and  the  Bev.  J. 
Fuller  Russell  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  were 
transferred  to  this  place,  and  excited  much  atten- 
tion. 

And  now  to  sum  up  the  result  of  the  meeting. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  remarks,  the 
architects  “ had  it.”  We  visited  more  churches 
than  on  any  previous  occasion;  and  all  our  pro- 
ceedings had  that  branch  of  art  as  its  leading 
feature.  In  this  respect  it  w’as  a success,  but 
socially  there  was  a great  falling  olf.  Save  and 
excepting  the  generous  hospitality  of  the  dean, 
we  saw  no  other  interior. 

This  was  the  first  attendance  in  that  character 
of  our  new  secretary,  Mr.  Warwick  Brooks ; and 
his  kind  attention  and  courtesy  to  the  members 
evinced  that,  in  connection  with  his  other  qualifi- 
cations, his  appointment  is  one  upon  which  the 
Institute  may  congratulate  itself. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  leave  without  recording 
one  fact,  which  is  most  worthy  of  all  commenda- 
tion and  general  adoption.  The  dean  has  directed 
that  the  cathedral  shall  be  open  at  all  times.  At 
different  parts  are  suspended  printed  notices  of 
the  building,  directing  attention  to  the  best  points 
of  view,  its  dates,  and  descriptions  of  its  style. 
Any  one  can,  therefore,  pursue  his  own  inspec- 
tion, enjoy  his  own  reflections,  and  indulge  in 
his  own  sentiments  and  contemplations  without 
being  shackled  with  the  gabble  of  an  ignorant 
vereer.  And  so  farewell  to  Peterborough. 

F.  S.  A. 


26th)  it  is  proposed  to  arrange  a party  to  proceed 

to  Dartmoor,  and  institute  an  examination  of  some 
of  its  most  remarkable  antiquities. 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in 
E.xeter,  commencing  on  the  19th,  and  ending  on 
the  24tli,  inclusive,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  hart. 

The  following  is  the  general  programme — 

19th.  Reception  of  the  president,  members  of 
the  Association,  and  visitors,  by  the  mayor  and 
corporation;  president’s  address;  visit  to  remains 
of  Rougemont  Castle,  and  other  antiquities  in  the 
city;  soiree  by  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Institution ; 
paper  on  the  cathedral,  preparatory  to  its  exam- 
ination, by  Mr.  C.  E.  Davis,  F.S.A. 

20th.  Visit  to  various  objects  in  Exeter;  ex- 
amination of  the  cathedral ; excursion  by  rail  to 
Pynes;  reception  by  the  president;  visit  to  Cop- 
plcstonc;  Crediton;  evening  meeting,  for  papers 
aud  discussion. 

2l3t.  Visit  to  Ford  Abbey;  excursion  to  Ottery 
St.  Mary;  reception  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John 
T.  Coleridge;  Cadhay  House;  evening  meeting, 
for  papers. 

22nd.  United  meeting  of  the  Association  and 
the  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Society ; ex- 
cursion to  Newton  Abbott,  Haccombe;  Compton 
Castle,  by  Cockington,  to  Toi-quay;  St.  Michael’s 
Chapel;  Tort  Church  and  Abbey;  luncheon  at 
Torquay;  visit  to  Islam  Chapel  and  Kent’s  Cavern; 
evening  meeting,  for  papers. 

23rd.  Excursion  to  Tiverton;  Collumpton; 
Bradfield  House ; reception  by  Mr.  J.  Walrond 
Walrond ; Braduinch  Manor  House ; evening 
meeting,  for  papers. 

24th.  Excursion  to  Dartmouth;  Dartlugton 
Hall;  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle;  Totnes;  evening 
meeting,  for  conclusion  of  the  Congress,  9 p.m. 

On  the  Monday  following  the  Congress  (August 


AIR-SPED  PARCELS. 

'Phe  Pneumatic^Despatch  Company  are  showing, 
by  experiments,  what  they  can  do  in  the  way  of 
transmitting  letters  and  parcels.  As  of  our 
readers  are  aware,  the  chief  feature  of  the  in- 
vention consists  in  propelling  a train  of  carriages 
through  a tube  by  the  creation  of  a vacuum  before 
them;  the  tube  being,  in  fact,  the  cylinder,  and 
the  carriages  the  piston.  The  locality  selected 
for  testing  the  project  was  on  the  ground  adjoin- 
ing the  Victoria  Railway  Bridge  at  Battersea,  and 
belonging  to  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Water- 
works Company  and  London  and  Brighton  Com- 
pany, where  upwards  of  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the 
tubing  has  been  laid  down ; various  irregular 
curves  aud  gradients  being  introduced  to  show 
that  hills  and  valleys  would  not  prevent  the  effec- 
tive workingof  the  system.  The  arrangomentshave 
been  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Latimer  Clarke 
and  Mr.  Rammell,  and  the  apparatus  certainly 
works  very  well.  With  an  exhaustion  varying  from 
7 to  11  inches  of  water,  or  from  4 oz.  to  6 oz.  per 
square  inch,  the  speed  is  about  25  miles  an  hour. 
The  tube  through  which  the  despatch  trucks  are 
drawn  is  not  circular  in  form,  but  of  a section  re- 
sembling that  of  an  ordinary  railway  tunnel ; the 
internal  height  being  2 ft,  9 in.,  the  width  at  the 
“springing  of  the  arch”— the  top  being  semi- 
circular— 2 feet  6 inches,  and  at  the  “ springing 
of  the  invert,”— for  the  tube  has  a segmental 
bottom,— 2 feet  4 inches.  The  internal  area  of  the 
tube  is  equal  to  that  of  a circle  33  inches  in  dia- 
meter, or  855  square  inches.  The  tube  is  of  cast- 
iron,  in  9 feet  lengths,  each  weighing  about  one 
ton,  and  fitted  into  each  other  with  an  ordinary 
socket  joint,  packed  with  lead.  Within  the  tube, 
and  at  the  lower  angles  on  either  side,  are  cast 
raised  ledges,  2 Inches  wide  on  top,  and  1 inch 
high,  answering  the  purpose  of  rails  for  the 
wheels  of  the  despatch  trucks  to  run  upon.  The 
latter  are  made  of  a framing  7 or  8 feet  long, 
enclosed  in  sheet  iron,  and  having  four  flanged 
wheels,  20  inches  in  diameter  each.  The  whole 
truck  is  so  made  that  its  external  form,  in  cross- 
section,  conforms  to  that  of  the  tube,  although 
it  does  not  fit  it  closely ; an  intervening  space, 
of  an  inch  or  so,  being  left  all  around.  Some 
light  India-rubber  flanges  or  rings  are  applied 
at  either  end  of  the  truck ; but  even  these  do 
not  actually  fib  the  inner  surface  of  the  tube ; a 
slight  “ windage  ” being  left  around  the  whole 
truck.  There  is,  therefore,  no  friction  beyond 
that  of  the  wheels;  aud  the  leakage  of  air,  under 
a pressure  of  4 ounces  or  5 ounces  per  square 
inch,  amounts  to  but  little.  The  air  is  exhausted, 
from  near  one  end  of  the  tube,  by  means  of  an 
exhausting  apparatus,  from  which  the  air  is  dis- 
charged by  centrifugal  force.  8ome  idea  of  this 
apparatus,  which  is  very  simple,  may  be  formed 
by  comparing  it  to  an  ordinary  exhausting  fun. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  company,  now  that 
they  have  obtained  Parliamentary  powers  for 
opening  the  streets  to  lay  down  their  tubes,  to 
establish  a line  between  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand 
and  one  of  the  district  post-offices,  and  ultimately 
to  extend  their  system  throughout  the  metropolis, 
so  as  to  connect  the  railway  stations  and  public 
offices.  Mr.  Frederick  Gye  made  an  early  propo. 
sition  for  establishing  a system  of  this  kind. 


on  damp,  and  denotes  a low  state  of  agricultural 
art.  The  practical  application  of  these  conclu- 
sions involves  the  future  profit  of  agriculture,  as 
well  as  a great  proportion  of  sanitary  improve- 
ments. 

In  a paper  read  before  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  by  Mr.  E.  Chadwick,  C.B., 
are  particulars  as  to  the  arrangements  of  a liquid 
manure  farm,  successfully  worked  for  six  years, 
which  Mr.  Chadwick  obtained  from  Mr.  James 
Blackburn,  now  acting  as  an  agricultural  en- 
gineer; in  relation  to  whom  Sir  John  Forbes,  the 
convener  of  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  gives  high 
testimony.  The  subject  being  a highly  important 
one  as  regards  the  town-sewage  question,  and  the 
experiment  in  question  having  been  very  profit- 
able, we  propose  to  give  from  Mr.  Chadwick’s 
paper  some  of  Mr.  Blackburn’s  details  of  arrange- 
ments and  cost. 

First  of  all,  however,  we  may  state  that  Mr. 
Blackburn  studied  agriculture  under  a large  prac- 
tical farmer  in  East  Lothian,  about  thirteen  years 
ago,  for  two  years  ; and  he  was  previously 
acquainted  with  the  practice  of  farming  ns  carried 
out  on  his  father’s  estate  in  the  Isle  ofThanet. 
After  leaving  the  East  Lothian  farm,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  study  of  agricultural  chemistry 
under  Dr.  Gregory  at  the  University  of  Ediu- 
burgh,  where  he  also  studied  physiology  and  na- 
tural philosophy.  He  had  previously  had  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  practical  mechanics  at  a large 
steam-engine  factory. 

Before  carrying  the  principle  of  liquid  manure 
cultivation  into  practice,  he  made  examinations  of 
the  practical  means  in  use  for  its  application  at 
Mr.  Kennedy’s,  of  Myer  Mill ; Mr.  Telfer’s,  at  Ayr  ; 
aud  Mr.  Ralston’s,  near  Ayr. 

Mr.  Blackburn’s  tanks  were  8 feet  deep,  and  the 
manure  tank  held  22,239  gallons,  and  the  mixing 
tank  held  25,293  gallons.  They  were  faced  with 
wood, — the  rough  slabs  of  the  outside  of  trees, 
with  a dry  black  mould  rammed  in  at  the  back. 

They  wcrecoverodwith’thecheapesbwholetrecs  with 
the  bark  ou,andabedof  heatheronthetoptoprevent 

soil  falling  through  the  interstices,  and  soil  or  road 
stuff  over  the  heather.  The  cost  of  both  tanks, 
well  covered,  was  about  12Z.  or  13?.  each,  and  they 
last  very  well.  The  bottom  was  a strong  holding 
clay.  He  used  4-iiich  iron  pipes,  except  at  the 
extremities,  where  there  were  3-inch  pipes,  ilis 
buildings,  from  their  situation,  required  a larger 
extent  of  pipes  than  would,  he  thought,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  be  necessary.  The  pipes 
commonly  in  use  on  most  of  the  liquid  manure 
farms  are  about  3 inches  in  diameter.  He  should, 
to  save  power,  have  them  much  larger.  J unctions 
at  right  angles  were  avoided,  and  the  branches  led 
through  the  si  il  in  a feathered  form.  There  were 
3,4-00  yards  of  piping,  with  one  hydrant  to  every 
5 acres.  The  expenses  for  machinery,  and  thy 
charges  for  it  per  acre,  were  as  follows : — 

E-rpenscs  of  Pipe  Irrigulion  20  acres. 

Tanks ■=^25  0 0 

Metal  pipes,  lead,  and  laying s6  10  o 

Cutting  drains  for  do k o n 

Hydrants  and  brass  joints  **  ® « 

Manure  pumps  and  fitting  30  10  0 

Watcr-purap  and  fltling 12  0 0 

Shafting  for  do n 

Gutta-percha  pipe ” 


THE  SEWAGE  FOR  THE  SOIL. 

ANRAiS  OF  A LIQUID  MANURE  FARM. 

The  physical  improvement  of  the  population  is 
more  intimately  connected  with  the  improvement 
of  agriculture  than  is  commonly  supposed  by  the 
public  at  large,  or  even  by  agriculturists  them- 
selves. In  respect  to  towns,  offensive  smells  from 
the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
whilst  they  indicate  the  waste  of  highly-fertilizing 
manure,  also  indicate  the  generation  and  presence 
of  potent  causes  of  insalubrity  and  of  preventible 
disease,  at  the  same  time  that  they  display  a low 
state  of  mechanical  and  engineering  and  of  ad- 
ministrative art.  As  to  rural  districts,  all  offen- 
sive smells  arising  in  the  farm-yard,  or  in  the 
held,  from  animal  and  vegetable  decomposition, 
denote  the  preventible  loss  of  fertilizing  matter, 
loss  of  money,  and  bad  husbandry.  All  excess  of 
moisture  on  land  which  hinders  the  permeation  of 
the  air  into  the  soil,  aud  which  prevents  the 
chemical  combinations  of  manure,  and  obstructs 
the  free  range  of  the  roots  of  plants,  and  by 
evaporation  lowers  temperature,  is  injurious  to 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  is  productive  to 
men,  as  well  as  animals,  of  the  diseases  attendant 


The  estimated  expenses  of  pipe  irrigation  for 
100  acres  of  grass  land,  1 hydrant  to  every  5 acres, 
were  as  under : — 

•l-horse  engine  with  expenses,  erecting,  &c.  .£140  o 0 
T-pipes,  cocks,  and  branches  ..  ..  ••  2’)  0 <i 

3,-luO  yaids  ofC-inch  and  I-inch  pipe  ..  .•  380  0 0 

20  hydrauts,  25L;  lead  and  laying,  20L  ..  45  0 0 

2 sets  brass  joints  and  2 unions ^ 

2 manure-pumps,  6i  in.  diameter  2 feet  stroke  oo  o o 

Shafiing,  connecting,  and  extras  ..  ..  10  0 o 

Cutting  drains  for  pipes  ..  ••  *1!  „ 1! 

2 lengths,  90  yards  each,  guttapercha  ..  40  0 o 

Circular  brick  tanks,  100,000  gallons  ..  ..  100  0 0 

Coutingeucies  dependent  on  locality  . . . . h o 

j686o  0 0 

860L  at  per  cent.  = 65/.  yearly  charge. 

Rumps  will  discharge  300  tons  daily  at  10  hours, 
and  working  for  irrigation  150  days,  at  a daily 
expense  of  189. ; which  equals  for  cost  of  distri- 
bution ^d.  per  ton,  or  per  dressing  of  1 inch 
deep  = lbo  to.is  per  acre,  costing  69.  manuring  at 
the  rate  of  3 acres  daily. 

The  valuation  of  the  farm,  when  Mr.  Blackburn 
took  it  in  order  to  try  the  e.xperimeut  with  liquid 
manure,  was  632?.  at  high  prices ; and  the  value 
of  his  subsequent  averagu  yield  at  low  prices, 
since  he  has  got  the  farm  in  what  he  deems  pass- 
ably fair  order,  has  been  1,500?., — that  is  to  say, 
with  wheat  at  about  48s.  per  quarter.  The  extra 
value  of  the  produce  is  mainly  due,  he  considers. 
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to  the  use  of  the  liquid  manure.  The  large  quan- 
tities of  cattle  food  raised  hy  its  use  on  a small 
portion  of  land,  and  consumed  in  the  stall,  afforded 
the  means  of  heavily  manuring  the  remainder  of 
the  farm,  which  comprises  128  acres  of  tillage, 
and  is  situate  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  and 
within  a mile  of  Stonehaven. 

In  this  case  the  irrigation  was  underground; 
and  Mr.  Blackburn  says,  as  to  the  surface  method 
adopted  at  Edinburgh,  that  he  would  not  think  of 
having  recoutce  to  it,  either  as  a question  of  agri- 
cultural production,  or  as  a sanitary  question.  The 
evaporation  from  the  surface,  which  is  one  of  a 
swamp,  is  at  times  very  offensive,  and  must  be  very 
noxious.  The  proper  dilution  of  his  own  farm 
manure  is  about  as  six  to  one,  which  extinguishes 
smell : when  he  has  applied  it  in  a less  dilute 
state,  as  about  three  to  one,  it  is  offensive  in  its 
application,  but  in  a very  short  time  it  is  absorbed 
and  loses  all  smell;  and  altogether  the  smell  is 
less  than  in  the  common  applications  of  dry 
manures.  But  he  would  engage  that  town  sewage, 
even  diluted  as  that  at  Edinburgh,  may  be  applied 
inoffensively  as  well  as  more  productively. 


1825. 

SOME  GLEANINGS;  LITEEAEY,  AETISTIC,  AND 
SCIENTIFIC. 

Some  time  ago  we  gave  a few  notes  of  events 
which  occurred  about  the  year  1825,  and  re- 
marked upon  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  what  seems,  to  read  of,  a brief  space 
of  time.  We  now  go  to  some  other  sources, 
published  just  thirty-six  years  ago,  for  particu- 
lars of  certain  circumstances  which  are  in  the 
recollection  of  many  now  in  the  prime  of 
life,  but  which  souud  of  far  more  ancient  date. 
During  the  period  named,  a generatiou  of  the 
people  passed  away : the  chief  number  of  the  men 
of  note  whose  names  occur  in  this  gossip  of  the 
past,  are  now  no  more : valuable  ideas  and  sug- 
gestions, which  were  then  looked  at  with  doubt 
and  curiosity,  have  become  established  facts;  and 
more  wonders  have  been  wTought,  and  greater  pro- 
gress in  various  ways  has  been  made,  than  in  all  the 
years  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  There 
are  useful  ideas  to  be  got  from  all  comparisons 
with  our  own  state,  and  that  of  other  periods  : we 
therefore  take  another  opportunity  of  having  a 
brief  gossip  about  some  doings  in  1825. 

One  of  the  books  to  which  we  just  now  refer  is 
“Tlie  Circulation  of  Useful  Knowledge,”  illustrated 
with  woodcuts.  Amongst  these  are  some  views  of 
places  celebrated  in  history,  strange-looking  repre- 
sentations of  animals,  diagrams,  &c.,  to  explain  the 
lectures  of  eminent  professors ; view  of  the  grand 
oratorio  at  Drury-lane,  in  which  Robinson,  Tinny, 
Bedford,  Edmunds,  Braham,  Miss  Graddon,  Bel- 
lamy, Mrs.  Bedford,  Miss  Love,  &c.,  were  pro- 
minent singers.  There  are  accounts  of  fights  with 
dogs  and  other  animals,  and  of  other  barbarous 
sports.  On  one  of  these  occasions  the  London  re- 
porters gave  a very  minute  and  circumstantial 
account  of  what  occurred.  It,  however,  hap- 
pened that  means  were  taken  to  prevent  the  event 
from  taking  place ; so  that  the  public  had  the 
advantage  of  the  excitement  of  reading  the  par- 
ticulars without  the  poor  animals  being  put  to 
suffering. 

Nor  were  the  artists  always  free  from  trouble; 
for  below  a woodcut  of  a gentleman’s  rustic  villa 
we  hnd  the  following  : — — “ The  common  adage 
says,— ‘ Mistakes  happen  in  all  families;’  and  it 
appears  we  arc  not  exempt ; for,  through  erroneous 
information,  our  artist  has  this  week  substituted 
the  house  of  Willitton,  an  eminent  solicitor,  for  the 
site  of  the  interesting  story  of  George  Barnwell, 
which  _ we  are  obliged  to  defer  till  next  week.” 
M’o  will,  however,  pass  over  these  matters,  and 
look  in  at  some  of  the  picture  galleries,  and  glance 
at  some  of  the  talk  of  the  town  on  literature 
and  art. 

Mr.  Etty’s  picture  of  “ Pandora  crowned  by  the 
Seasons,  is  exhibited  at  the  British  Institution, 
and  is  purchased  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  for 
150  guineas.  At  the  British  Gallery  is  Mr. 
E-iuby’s  “ Enchanted  Island,”  bought  hy  John 
Gibbons,  esq.,  for  200  guineas.  “ The  Champion,” 
by  Mr.  Eastlake,  is  sold  for  150  guineas.  “The 
Burial  of  Christ,”  by  Mr.  Northcote,  ll.A.,  for 
150.  Amongst  other  works  of  art  we  notice  that 
“Rummaging  an  old  Wardrobe,”  by  Mr.  Good,  is 
purchased  by  Mr.  Hutton  for  eighty  guineas. 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  presents  a very  fine  copy 
lower  part  of  the  famous  “ Transfiguration 
of  Raffaelle,”  executed  by  Romney,  to  the  Royal 
Academy.  We  also  learn  that  this  work,  executed 
by  an  artist  who  for  a time  divided  the  attention 
of  the  town  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  remained 
for  some  time  after  the  death  of  Romney,  in  a neg- 


lected state,  in  his  house  In  Cavendish-square, 
which  he  had  occupied  (since  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Shee),  and  was  afterwards  claimed  hy  the 
relatives,  and  purchased  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
for  three  or  four  pounds.  It  is  executed  on  paper 
in  bistre,  and  varnished. 

The  newly-discovered  edition  of  Shakspeare’s 
Hamlet  is  an  attraction;  and,  in  the  month  of 
February,  is  in  active  preparation  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  and  will  shortly  be  brought  forward  in 
the  costume  ofthetime(?)  and  appropriate  scenery. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  purchased  the  first 
edition  of  Hamlet  from  Messrs.  Payne  & Foss,  for 
nearly  200  guineas;  and  the  black-letter  mania  is 
as  violent  as  ever,  Evans  sold  on  Monday  the 
following  bagatelle  for  twenty-two  pounds  ten 
shillings  : — “ Here  beginneth  a Lyttel  Boke,  that 
speaketh  of  Purgatorye,  of  the  Paynes  that  be 
therein,”  &c.  Messrs.  Green  and  Mr.  Graham 
rival  each  other  in  daring  balloon  ascents,  and 
Mr.  McCulloch  is  delighting  the  intelligent  part 
of  the  community  by  his  lectures  on  political  eco- 
nomy at  the  London  Tavern.  Dr.  Roget  is  also 
lecturing;  and,  at  the  Royal  Institution,  remarks 
on  peculiarities  in  the  mechanical  organization  of 
the  parts  of  animals,  &c. 

The  16bh  of  April  (1825), — Poor  Fuseli  died 
this  morning  at  the  Countess  of  Guilford’s,  Put- 
ney-hill. He  has  been  upwards  of  twenty  years 
professor  of  painting  and  keeper  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  Fuseli  was  a native  of  Zurich,  and  came 
to  England  at  an  early  age,  more  with  a view  of 
making  literature  his  study  than  art.  While  yet 
undetermined  on  speculating,  as  he  said,  on  the 
great  resolve  of  life,  he  took  some  of  bis  drawings 
to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  asked  his  candid 
opinion  whether  he  thought  he  had  any  chance  of 
success  as  an  artist.  The  president  was  so  struck 
with  the  conception  and  power  displayed  in  them, 
that,  after  viewing  them  attentively,  he  said, — 
“ Young  man,  were  I the  author  of  these  draw- 
ings, and  offered  ten  thousand  a year  not  to  prac- 
tise as  an  artist,  I would  reject  the  offer  with 
contempt?”  This  decided  him;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  opening  of  his  Milton  gallery,  about  the 
year  1798,  that  the  extent  of  his  intellectual 
acquirements,  his  wondrous  imagination  aTid 
fancy,  were  fully  appreciated.  Amongst  these 
works,  the  “Ghost  of  Hamlet”  has  been  consi- 
dered the  grandest  production,  Mr.  Fuseli  en- 
joyed the  friendship  of  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  literati  of  the  age.  The  high 
opinion  entertained  of  him  even  in  youth  by  his 
celebrated  townsman,  Lavater,  was  shown  by  his 
patting  into  his  band  at  parting  a small  piece  of 
paper,  beautifully  framed  and  glazed,  on  which  he 
found  written  in  German,  “ Do  but  the  tenth  part 
of  what  you  can  do.”  “Haug  that  up  in  your 
bedroom,  my  friend,”  said  Lavater,  “ and  I know 
what  will  be  the  result.”  The  result  did  not  dis- 
appoint him.  Their  friendship  ended  only'  with 
life ; and,  on  the  part  of  the  artist,  was  continued 
to  Lavater’s  son.  Mr.  Fuseli  enjoyed  excellent 
health,  probably  the  result  of  his  habitual  tem- 
perance. He  was  also  an  early  riser ; and,  whether 
in  the  country  or  in  town,  in  summer  or  winter, 
was  seldom  in  bed  after  five  o’clock.  He  attained 
the  age  of  eighty-seven  without  the  least  falling 
off  in  his  intellectual  powers. 

The  Water  Colour  exhibition  commences  its 
twenty-first  season,  and  the  novelty  that  drew  its 
first  visitors  has  been  succeeded  by  the  still 
stronger  attraction  of  its  sterling  merit.  There 
is  a “Distant  View  of  Ulleswater,”  by  De  Wint.  The 
“Reconciliation  of  Selim  and  Nourmabal”  is  a 
distinguished  picture  by  Sephanoff.  The  “Ponte  di 
Rialto,”  by  Prout,  is  a fine  performance ; and 
there  are  admirable  drawings  by  Fetlding,  Richter, 
Cox,  Varley,  Hill,  Barret,  Heapy,  Glover,  &c. 

At  the  Royal  Academy,  Mr.  Fuseli’s  picture 
of  “ Comus  ” is  greatly  admired ; as  are  also 
Mr.  Hilton’s,"  Christ  crowned  with  Tiiorna ; ” and 
“ Woman  at  the  Tomb  of  Christ,”  We.stall.  Mr. 
Wilkie  has  a “ Scotch  Family ; ” and  the  “ Slender 
and  Anne  Page,”  of  Leslie  is  truly  humor- 
ous. Mr.  Hayter  e-xhibits  a picture  for  the  Duke 
of  Bedford, — the  trial  of  his  ancestor.  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  has  several  fine  portraits.  Mr. 
Dauby  exhibits  “The  Delivery  of  Israel,”  which 
is  thought  to  be  too  close  a copy  of  the  stylo  of 
Martin.  Mr.  Stodbard’s  “ Titania,”  is  a playful 
invention;  and  Mr.  Turner’s  painting  of  “The 
Harbour  of  Dieppe  ” is  splendid  in  colour  and 
composition.  Mr.  Ross’s  picture  of  " Christ 
casting  out  Devils  ” is  well  liked;  as  are  also  the 
figures  of  the  “Madonna  and  Child,”  by  Mr. 
Westmacott. 

When  reading  these  still  well-known  names, 
one  cannot  fail  to  observe,  in  the  comp-aratlvelv 
brief  space  of  time,  how  busy  the  hand  of  death 
has  been  in  gathering  these  worthies  to  the  dust. 


Very  few  arc  now  left;  but  notwithstanding,  theii- 
useful  labours  are  still  the  means  of  both  pleasure 
and  instruction. 

In  those  years  gone  by  sanitary  science  was  but 
little  cared  for  or  understood;  there  were, notwith- 
standing, even  then,  some  men  earnestly  at  work. 
Amongst  these  was  Dr.  Darwin ; who,  being  one 
day  at  Nottingham,  assembled  a large  crowd  of 
people  around  him,  and  thus  addressed  himself  to 
them ; — 

“ Ye  men  of  Nottingham,  listen  to  me.  You 
are  industrious  and  ingenious  mechanics.  By 
your  industry  life’s  comforts  are  procured  for 
yourselves  and  families.  If  you  lose  your  health, 
the  power  of  being  industrious  will  forsake  you. 
That  you  know ; but  you  do  not  know  that  to 
breathe  the  fresh  and  changed  air  constantly  is 
not  less  necessary  to  preserve  health  than  sobriety 
itself.  Air  becomes  unwholesome  in  a few  hours, 
if  the  windows  are  shut.  Open  those  of  your 
sleeping-rooms  whenever  you  quit  them  to  go 
to  your  workshops.  Keep  the  windows  ofyom’ 
workshops  open  whenever  the  weather  is  not  In- 
supportably  cold.  I have  no  interest  in  giving 
you  this  advice.  Remember  what  I,  your  coun- 
tryman and  a physician,  tell  you.  If  you  would 
not  bring  infection  and  disease  upon  yourselves, 
and  to  your  wives  and  little  ones,  change  the  air 
you  breathe, — change  it  many  times  a day,  by 
opening  your  windows.” 

The  Peristrephic  Exhibition  drew  crowds  to  the 
great  room  in  Spring-gardens.  The  original  idea 
and  execution  of  a panorama  by  the  late  Mr. 
Barker  were  highly  ingenious;  aud  the  diorama 
was  an  improvement  npon  that  new  field  opened 
for  graphic  art.  The  present  pictorial  display 
combines  the  principles  of  both.  It  is  historical, 
and  comprises  no  fewer  than  twelve  difiereut 
views.  Amongst  these  are  the  “ Quarter-deck 
of  the  Victory  at  the  Death  of  Nelson ; ” the 
“Redoubtable  on  Fire;”  the  “Battle  of  Geuep;” 
the  “ Bellerophon  in  Plymouth  Sound,  with 
Napoleon  on  board,”  &c. 

Amongst  the  signs  of  progress  aud  improve- 
ment is  a large  meeting  held  in  the  City  of 
London  Tavern,  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  the 
necessity  for  superseding  climbing-boys.  Mention 
is  also  made  of  the  Ilettoa  Colliery  Railway,  in 
the  county  of  Durham.  But  as  this  is  a private 
railway  constructed  without  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, there  is  little  choice  of  direction,  and  the 
engineer  was  under  the  necessity  of  adopting  lines 
and  trams  by  no  means  advautageous.  This  was 
the  incline  which  was  used  for  the  conveyauce  of 
the  coals  from  the  pit  to  the  river  before  George 
Stephenson  devised  his  locomotive  railway.  lu 
the  metropolis  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  follow- 
ing amendments : — 

“ The  west  side  of  Lancaster-court,  Strand,  and 
the  east  side  of  St.  Mavtin’s-lane,  directly  behind 
that  side  of  the  court,  to  be  taken  down,  in  order 
to  make  a spacious  opening  from  the  Strand  to  the 
church.” 

“The  north  side  of  Chandos-street,  Covent- 
garden,  to  be  continued  in  a line  to  St.  Martin’s- 
lane.” 

"Durham-yard  to  be  opened,  and  laid  out  in 
handsome  streets,  with  coal-wharfs  and  passages 
beneath  them.” 

“ Exeter  Change  to  be  taken  down,  aud  also 
the  houses  in  the  Strand  that  stand  between  that 
building  and  Southampton-street;  so  that  an  open- 
ing may  be  formed  corresponding  with  that  which 
will  be  produced  by  the  removal  of  the  Change.” 

“ Drury-lane  to  be  continued  to  the  Strand,  and 
to  have  a proper  width  given  to  its  south  end.” 

“The  whole  south  side  of  Holy  well-street  to  bo 
removed,  with  the  same  side  of  Butclier-row; 
likewise  St.  Clement’s  Church,  aud  the  new  space 
thus  afforded  to  be  thrown  into  the  Strand.” 

" Bell-yard  to  be  opened  into  Fleet-street,  and 
a width  given  to  it  equal  to  that  of  Caroy-street.” 

“Middle-row  to  be  laid  intoHolborn;  Chan- 
cery-lane to  be  widened  at  its  two  extremities.” 

“ Fetter-lane,  also,  to  be  widened  at  both  ends, 
— at  its  south  end  by  throwing  it  into  Fleur-de- 
Luce-court,  aud  at  its  north  end  hy  removing 
some  of  the  old  houses  on  the  cast  side.” 

“The  area  of  the  King’s  Bench- walk  in  the 
Temple  to  he  continued  into  Fleet-street,  and 
separated  from  it  only  by  rails,  having  openings 
between  them  for  foot  passengers.” 

“ AH  the  houses  between  Bride-lane  and  Salis- 
bury-court  to  be  removed,  in  order  to  throw  St. 
Bride’s  Church  open  to  Fleet-street.” 

“The  east  side  of  Avc  Maria-lane,  the  south 
side  of  Paternoster-row,  the  east  side  of  Creed- 
lane,  and  the  north  side  of  Carter-lane  to  be 
levelled,  and  thrown  into  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard.” 

“The  east  side  of  Warwick-lane  to  be  thrown 
back  ten  or  twelve  feet.” 
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“Newgate  Market  to  be  continued  on  its  north 
and  south  sides  to  Newgate-street  and  later. 

“All  the  houses  forming  the  south  side  of  the 
Poultry  and  the  north  side  of  Bucklersbury  to  be 
removed,  by  which  a fine  opening  will  be  made 
leading  to  and  displaying  the  City  Mansion.’  ^ 

“In  order  to  clear  the  back  of  the  Mansion 
House,  the  Church  of  St  Stephen,  Walbrook,  to  be 
taken  down,  and  rebuilt  on  a site  more  to  the 

^°“A11  the  ground  on  which  stand  the  houses 
forming  the  north  side  of  Cornhill  and  the  south 
side  of  Threadnccdle-street,  from  the  Poultry  to 
the  Royal  Exchange,  to  be  thrown  into  the  main 
street,  by  which  the  Bank  and  the  Change  will  be 
laid  open.” 

" A street,  50  feet  wide,  to  be  cut  from  the 
front  of  the  Exchange  j to  be  cleared,  to  the 
breadth  of  50  feet.” 

“A  street,  50  feet  wide,  to  be  cut  from  the 
front  of  the  Change  into  Lombard-street.” 

Bartholomew -lane,  Finch-lane,  and  Birchin- 
lane  to  be  widened  10  feet.” 

“The  south  side  of  Thames-street  to  be  en- 
tirely removed  clear  to  the  river,  and  the  opening 
extended  from  Tower  Wharf  to  the  Temple.  The 
north  boundary  of  this  quay  to  consist  of  a fine 
range  of  mercantile  warehouses.” 

“ London-wall,  from  Moorgate  to  Cripplegate, 
and  all  the  houses  on  that  side  of  Fore-street,  to 
be  taken  down,  and  a line  of  new  houses  to  be 
built  upon  London-wall,  widening  the  whole 
street  about  12  feet. 

“In  the  spaces  gained  by  opening  Lancaster- 
court,  Sc.  Clement’s  Church-yard,  Middle-row 
Holborn,  the  King’s  Bench  Walk,  St.  Paul’s 
Church-yard,  the  Poultry,  Cornhill,  and  other 
places,  public  fountains  to  be  constructed,  which 
may  be  adorned  with  statues  erected  in  honour  of 
those  patriots,  philanthropists,  and  sages  who 
merit  such  distinction  from  their  country.” 

Many  of  the  above  changes  would  be  of  great 
advantage,  but  are  not  yet  in  the  course  of  being 
carried  out. 

The  London,  Spitalfields,  and  numerous  pro 
vinciiil  Mechanics’  Institutions  are  making  head, 
and  Dr.  Spurzbeira  is  endeavouring  to  direct  the 
attention  of  artists  and  others  to  what  is  called  the 
cranioJogical science.  He  exhibits  avarietyof  skulls 
to  establish  his  theory  of  bumps.  About  this  time 
Dr.  Crichton  has  ascertained  that  appellation  of 
thick  skull  is  no  misnomer,  as  he  finds,  on  an  exa- 
mination of  a number  of  subjects,  that  the  skulls 
of  idiots  and  deranged  people  are  thicker  than 
those  possessed  of  strong  and  sound  principles. 
In  the  Regent’s  Park  thousands  of  persons  are 
suddenly  transported  to  the  interior  of  Chartres 
Cathedral  or  the  Chapel  at  Holyrood. 

Various  inventions,  now  common  enough,  are 
exciting  curiosity.  At  the  LondouMechauic’s  Insti' 
tuto  Dr.  Birkbeck  lectures;  and  a young  man, 
who  has  been  a miner  in  his  youth,  named  Roberts, 
exhibits  a hood  and  mouth-piece,  invented  by  him 
to  enable  persons  to  breathe  and  act  in  impure 
air.  Mr.  Ogg,  Mr.  Pettigrew,  aud  others  take 
interest  in  Mr.  Roberts’s  experiments. 

The  erection  of  the  London  University  is  advo- 
cated, for  it  is  said  that  it  would  be  extremely 
economical.  Instead  of  a liberal  education  being 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  300Z.  or  400/.  per 
annum,  it  would  not  cost  more  than  20/.  or  30/. 
per  annum  ; and  a noble  university,  erected  in  the 
New-road  or  anywhere  else  at  an  expense  of 
150,000/.  to  200,000/.,  would  be  an  honour  and  an 
ornament  to  the  metropolis. 

Amongst  the  improvements  and  inventions  it  is 
mentioned  that  the  schooner  JEliza  has  returned 
from  the  Mediterranean  after  an  absence  of  six 
mouths.  This  is  the  first  vessel  sheathed  with 
leather,  and  we  learn  that  the  experiment  has  fully 
answered.  A steam  packet  is  about  to  make  the 
voyage  to  India.  This  is  the  boldest  attempt 
hitherto  made  for  the  application  of  steam  to  a sea 
voyage  j yet  it  appears  to  ho  calculated  with  every 
chance  of  success.  The  vessel  is  of  500  tons  bur- 
den, and  to  be  fitted  up  for  passengers  only.  She 
is  to  be  completed  with  machiuery  of  the  best 
description  by  Maudslny.  The  vessel  will  be 
equally  adapted  for  sailing  and  steaming.  She 
will  touch  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  take  in  a 
fresh  supply  of  coals  and  other  necessaries;  will 
then  proceed  to  Madras,  and  finally  to  Calcutta; 
and,  upon  moderate  computation,  it  is  estimated 
that  she  will  make  the  whole  voyage  from  London 
to  Calcutta  in  less  than  two  months. 

It  is  reported  that  the  members  of  the  Athe- 
nreum  Club  are  about  to  erect  a splendid  mansion 
on  the  site  of  the  King’s  Mews,  and  that  the 
Oriental  Club  are  in  treaty  for  the  purchase  of 
Uxbridge  House  in  Savile-row. 


Tlie  now  Fish  Company  foresaw  some  opposition 
to  the  purposes  of  forming  a West  End  Fishing 
Company,  to  be  opened  at  Hungerford-market. 

Forty  new  cburches  are  to  be  built  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  for  some  of  the  Highland 
parishes  are  from  20  to  50  miles  wide;  and,  with 
all  the  obstructions  of  lakes,  bogs,  &c.,will  require 
no  ordinary  feats  of  pedestrianship  in  the  minister 
to  enable  him  to  discharge  his  parochial  duties. 

It  is  remarkable  for  w’hat  a number  of  years  we 
talk  about  some  matters  before  they  are  earned 
into  effect.  There  had  been  much  discussion^  about 
the  embankment  of  the  Thames;  and  it  is  now 
said  that  the  aquatic  promenade  will  he  erected 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  in  consequence  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland  having  united 
with  the  benchers  of  the  Temple  to  oppose  its 
erection  on  the  north  side.  The  editor  gives  a 
more  satisfactory  account  of  the  new  London 
Bridge,  and  finds  the  numerous  workmen  driving 
piles  for  the  foundation.  Active  preparations  are 
being  made  for  the  commencement  of  the  Thames 
Tunnel ; but,  as  regards  the  Opera-house,  it  will 
not  open  this  season,  except  on  a small  scale,  in 
the  Haymarket  Theatre.  The  building,  from  some 
cause,  has  sunk ; and  Mr.  Peel,  from  a regard 
for  the  lives  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects,  has  inter- 
fered to  prevent  Mr.  Ebers  from  commencing 
operations.  The  Custom  House  is  found  to  be  in 
a worse  state  than  was  at  first  supposed ; and  a 
project  is  on  foot  for  a street  from  Southwark 
Bridge  to  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  expense  of 
which  is  estimated  at  600,000/.,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  raise  by  a tontine.  The  principal  street 
from  Fleet  Market  will,  it  is  said,  he  considerably 
wider  than  Regent-street,  and  of  striking  archi- 
tecture. 

The  art  of  glass-staining  begins  to_  receive 
notice;  and  in  Walworth  new  church,  designed  by 
Mr.  Soane,  three  windows  are  decorated  with  this 
material,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Collins,  of 
Temple  Bar. 

Wo  have  already  exceeded  our  present  limits, 
and  must  conclude  these  notes  with  the  following. 

Companies  for  establishing  railways  are  rapidly 
forming  all  over  the  kingdom.  The  Great 
Northern  Railroad  is  to  communicate  between 
London,  Manchester,  Hull,  and  the  principal 
manufacturing  towns  in  the  north.  The  Norfolk 
and  Suftblk  Railroad  Company  purpose  construct- 
ing a railway  from  London  to  Norwich,  through 
Chelmsford  and  Colchester,  with  branches  to 
Harwich,  Ipswich,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  Lyiiii,  and 
Yarmouth.  The  probable  cost  of  a straight  line 
from  London  to  Norwich  is  555,000/.  In  York- 
shire, a railway  has  been  projected  from  Bradford, 
by  way  of  Leeds,  to  Selby,  whence  the  line  is  to 
be  continued,  ou  the  cast  side  of  the  Ouse,  to 
Hull.  Such  is  the  popularity  of  these  projections, 
that  shares  in  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail- 
road arc  now  at  a premium  of  100/.  each,  and  the 
demand  for  them  is  so  great,  that  they  are  adv’cr- 
tised  for. 

The  Scotsman  remarks  that,  “when  the  steam- 
coacli  is  brought  into  use,  practice  will  teach  us 
many  things  respecting  it  of  which  theory  leaves 
us  ignorant.  With  the  facilities  for  rapid  motion 
which  it  will  aflbrd,  however,  wo  think  we  are  not 
too  sanguine  in  expecting  to  see  the  present  ex- 
treme rate  of  travelling  doubled.  We  shall  then 
be  carried  at  the  rate  of  400  miles  a day,  with  all 
the  ease  we  now  enjoy  in  a steamboat,  hut  without 
the  annoyance  of  sea-sickness,  or  the  danger  of 
being  burned  or  drowned. 

It  is  impossible  to  anticipate  the  effects  of  such 
an  extraordinary  facility  for  communication, 
when  generally  introduced.  From  Calais  to  St. 
Petersburg,  or  Constantinople,  for  instance,  would 
be  but  a journey  of  five  days;  and  the  tour  of 
Europe  might  be  accomplished  in  a shorter  time 
than  our  grandfathers  took  to  travel  to  London 
and  back  again.” 


idea  of  the  immense  body  of  flame  with  which  the 
firemen  had  here  to  contend ; and,  great  as  has 
been  the  damage,  it  seems  a matter  for  gratitude 
that  the  fire  did  nob  spread  further  in  all  directions. 
Men  are  at  work  digging  out  the  skins  and  horns 
of  animals,  tallow,  preserved  meat,  &c. : immense 
quantities  of  rice,  dyes,  and  other  commodities, 
are  seemingly  mixed  together.  In  places  are 
pieces  of  vitrified  matter,  like  the  clinkers  drawn 
out  of  a furnace.  A sight  of  the  ruins  shows  very 
clearly  the  necessity  which  exists  for  a classified 
system  of  warehousing  articles  of  commerce.  A 
fireman  of  much  experience  who  was  actively  en- 
gaged at  this  fire  said  that  the  effect  of  the 
extensive  store  of  saltpetre  was  most  extraordinary 
aud  destructive,  and  that  the  matters  were  so 
stored  that  if  it  had  been  intended  to  make  a blaze 
they  could  not  have  been  better  placed.  The 
pouring  of  water  on  the  flames  seemed  but  to  add 
to  their  fierceness. 

A visit  to  these  ruins  is  not  without  use.  It 
conveys,  far  better  than  any  words  can  express,  the 
immense  power  of  fire,  and  ought  to  suggest  the 
necessity  of  providing  means  for  more  successfully 
preventing  such  wholesale  loss.  The  action  of  the 
fire  on  the  various  kinds  of  metal,  too,  is  worthy 
of  attention. 


THE  RUINS  OF  THE  GREAT  FIRE  IN 
TOOLEY-STREET. 

It  is  not  possible  to  form  a right  idea  of  this 
confl.igration  except  by  taking  a view  of  the 
scene  of  the  calamity.  The  appearance  of  the 
great  space  is  extraordinary.  Many  walls  are 
still  standing,  rent  and  cracked  by  the  in- 
tense heat.  Girders,  metal  pillars,  broken  into 
fragments,  are  strewed  in  all  directions.  In  some 
instances,  the  thick  iron  doors  which  had  been  put 
up  with  a view  towards  stopping  the  course  of  a 
fire  have  been  so  bent  that  they  would  be  useless 
for  the  intended  purpose.  Near  the  river,  part  of 
a massive  basement  of  granite  is  left  standing, 
though  from  this  large  portions  have  been 
shivered. 

When  looking  at  the  space,  one  can  form  some 


DRINKING  FOUNTAIN  OPPOSITE  THE 
ROYAL  EXCHANGE. 

The  drinking-fountain,  mentioned  some  lime 
since  as  in  preparation  by  Messrs.  Wills,  at  the 
cost  of  Mr.  Samuel  Gurney,  M.P.,  for  the  space 
opposite  the  portico  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  has 
been  opened  for  public  use.  It  consists  of  a pe- 
destal and  large  circular  basin,  some  5 feet  in 
diameter,  of  polished  granite,  and  resting  on 
three  bronze  dolphins.  Upon  the  basin  is  a cir- 
cular 6-inch  plinth  of  white  marble,  with  three 
carved  heads  of  lions.  This  forms  a base  for  a bronze 
figure  called  “ Temperance,”  semi-draped,  in  the 
act  of  pouring  water  from  a slender  vase  or  bottle. 
The  water  runs  most  objectionably  from  the  lions* 
heads,  and  from  the  vase : the  stream  from  the 
latter,  however,  as  at  present  arranged,  is  useless, 
and  sputters  over  all  who  are  near.  In  the  first 
instance  an  inscription  on  the  pedestal,  put  on 
without  permission,  rendered  the  fountain  a me- 
morial of  the  late  Mr.  Braid  wood;  but  this,  though 
still  partially  legible,  has  given  place  to  a notifica- 
tion that  the  fountain  was  opened  ou  July  2Gbh, 
1861.  

THE  OWNERSHIP  OF  ARCHITECTS’ 
DRAWINGS. 

An  architect  thus  writes, — 

“ To  whom  do  designs  belong  after  the  buildings 
have  been  erected — to  the  architect  or  his  em- 
ployer? To  whom  do  working  plans  aud  drawings 
of  details  belong  after  the  buildings  liavo  been 
completed — the  architect  or  his  employer  ? It  is 
becoming  a common  practice  for  the  clei'ks  of 
works  of  employers  to  endeavour  to  retain  all 
working  drawings,  and  to  lend  them  about,  to  he 
used  hy  others;  in  which  course,  unfortunately, 
certain  employers  give  them  their  countenance, 
and  even  sometimes  join  iu  it.  A few  words  from 
you  on  the  law  and  justice  of  this  course  may  do 
good.” 

We  have  before  now  expressed  an  opinion, 
founded  on  custom  aud  common  sense,  that  an 
architect’s  drawings  are  merely  his  tools,  the  in- 
struments he  uses  in  performing  the  duty  for 
which  he  is  paid, — the  production  of  a building ; — 
and  that,  as  a broad  fact,  they  belong  to  the 
architect.  This  view  has  been  more  than  once 
admitted  by  corporations  and  others  ; as  at  Nor- 
wich (in  the  case  of  their  late  surveyor)  and 
elsewhere.  The  ownership  would,  however,  be 
regulated  by  so  many  circumstances,  and  it  seems 
so  difficult  to  convey  to  the  legal  mind  a right 
appreciation  of  the  position  of  the  architect  and 
his  employer,  that  it  would  be  wise  for  architects 
to  make  it  clearly  understood  ou  undertaking 
business  that  all  drawings  remain  their  property. 
Whatever  argument  may  he  raised  in  favour  of  the 
employer’s  right  in  respect  of  drawings  which  arc 
made  to  form  part  of  a contract  with  the  builder, 
detailed  drawings,  it  is  obvious,  are  merely  instruc- 
tions,— sometimes  even  given  with  chalk  on  a 
board  or  by  words  alone,- — and  their  return  as  they 
are  finished  with  should  be  insisted  on.  The  names 
of  clerks  of  the  works  who  allow  use  of  the  archi- 
tects’ drawings  for  other  works  should  be  made 
known,  so  that  such  persons  might  he  avoided. 
The  Artistic  Copyright  Amendment  Act  now 
before  the  House  of  Lords  will,  if  passed,  give 
architects  protection  as  respects  their  drawings, 
even  if  it  go  no  further,  ns  it  should  do. 
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Dragon's  Mead  Waier-spout,  formerlg  on  the  GeioerJcen  Saus  at  Disltben. 


DRAGON’S  HEAD  WATER- SPOUT,  FOR- 
MERLY ON  THE  GEWERKEN  HAUS  AT 
EISLEBEN. 

In  the  course  of  a series  of  papers  on  the  Mans- 
feld  Copper-slate  Mines,  in  Prussian  Saxony,  con- 
tributed to  the  Journal  of  the  Societg  of  Arts, 
Mr.  W.  P,  Jervis,  engineer,  the  writer  of  them, 
gives  this,  sketch  of  a dragon’s  head  water- 
spout, formerly  ornamenting  the  Gewerken  Haus 
in  Elslehen,  and  now  in  the  Mining  School.  He 
says  of  it, — It  is  a charming  piece  of  repouSse 
work,  attributed  to  the  time  of  Bruno  the  elder, 
circa  1600.  Many  such  water-spouts  still  e.xist 
in  the  vicinity : in  former  times  they  were  so 
abundant  at  Neustadt  on  the  Orla,  near  Weimar, 
that  Luther  facetiously  called  it  the  DracTien- 
stadt,  or  “ dragou-town.”  The  local  use  of  cop- 
per, for  many  purposes  where  not  generally  em- 
ployed, is  very  striking.  In  St.  Andreas  church, 
in  Eislebon,  is  a fine  brass  monument  to  Herr  Von 
Eveleven;  aud  four  magnificent  brass  chande- 
liers, valued  at  140Z.  each,  presented  by  the 
people  of  Nuremberg,  in  1610.  There  are  also 
some  ponderous  brass  candlesticks,  apparently  of 
far  older  date.  The  town-hall  in  Eisleben  was 
originally  roofed  with  copper,  but  this  was  re- 
moved and  sold  about  twenty  years  ago. 

Eisleben  owed  mirch  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Mansfield  Mines.  “ The  gigantic  scale,”  says  Mr. 
Jeivis,  “upon  which  these  mines  are  worked  is  by 
no  means  a thing  of  yesterday,  as  may  be  judged 
by  a careful  walk  over  the  ground.  In  approach- 
ing Eisleben  towards  evening  from  the  west,  that 
is  by  the  post-road  from  Nordhaxrsen,  after  passing 
the  village  of  Blankenheim,  we  ascend  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  j the  eye  soars  for  many  a mile  around  j 
the  steeples  and  roofs  of  Eisleben  repose  peacefully 
enveloped  in  gray  mist  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  on 
whose  summit  the  tall  forms  of  many  engine- 
houses,  with  their  gaunt  chimneys,  are  picked 
out  against  the  sky,  while,  at  a greater  distance, 
the  silvery  reflection  of  the  lake  indicates  the 
spot  where  the  drainage  waters  are  conducted. 
Around  us,  on  every  side,  little  hillocks,  scarcely 
larger  than  the  graves  in  a country  churchyard, 
and  almost  as  close  together,  stretch  to  the  right 
and  left  of  the  road,  and  have  been  for  centuries 
overgrown  with  grass  : as  we  advance,  these 
hillocks,  which  might  at  first  have  escaped 
observation  had  they  not  been  pointed  out,  assume 
larger  dimensions,  and  present  a distinct  though 
partially  filled  crater : they  become  dotted  over 
the  fields,  reminding  one  of  a city  of  South  Ameri- 
can nut-hills : each  is  encircled  at  the  base  with  a 
crown  of  brambles,  giving  a most  singular  effect 
to  the  landscape,  as  the  intermediate  space  is 
highly  cultivated  land.  Every  huudred  yards  we 
proceed  towards  the  town  these  mounds  become 
larger  and  larger  as  also  less  numerous  j they 
begin  to  bear  a more  rugged  appearance,  and 
instead  of  being  clothed  with  vegetation  present 
their  sterile  slaty  faces  to  us,  for  these  are  newer 
burrows,  which  have  not  been  subjected  to  the 


disintegrating  action  of  the  atmosphere  suffi- 
ciently long  to  convert  the  rock  into  soil.  A local 
law,  common  in  such  cases,  stipulates  that  who- 
ever rents  ground  covered  with  ancient  burrows 
should  annually  bury  a certain  quantity  of  the 
barren  mounds,  in  order  to  expose  the  original 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  render  the  land  fib  for 
agriculture.  Another  moment  and  w’e  have 
reached  Wimmelburg,  where  the  burrows  are 
from  300  to  800  feet  long,  and  50  feet  high,  and 
nothing  but  a mass  of  stones.  These  are  what 
are  at  jyesent  being  thrown  up  by  working  the 
copper-slate,  at  a depth  of  at  least  500  feet.” 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  WAREHOUSES. 

I ha\t:  read  Mr.  Hesketh’s  article  on  the  great 
fire  in  Tooley-street,  and  with  much  of  what  he 
says  on  the  subject  I quite  agree,  but  not  with  all. 
I agree  with  him  that  the  Building  Act  is  de- 
fective in  its  provisions  for  securing  a more  com- 
plete fireproof  construction  in  buildings  intended 
for  mercantile  warehousing  purposes : I also  agree 
with  what  he  says  about  protecting  the  outside  of 
windows  in  some  form  or  other  with  iron  shutters. 

He  says  in  the  fifth  paragraph  that  the  main 
cause  of  the  spread  of  fire  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  number  of  windows,  &c.  I agree  with  him 
that  it  is  a bad  plan  to  have  windows  in  ware- 
houses on  both  sides  of  an  alley  30  feet  wide ; but 
if  they  were  on  one  side  only,  the  fire  could  not 
spread  across  and  set  fire  to  the  warehouse  on  the 
opposite  side.  Perhaps  a clause  might  be  intro- 
duced into  a new  Building  Act  prohibiting  the 
erection  of  warehouses  with  windows  so  placed. 
I was  resident  in  London  when  the  old  Custom 
House  was  burnt  down,  and  happened  to  be  stand- 
ing at  the  Tower  end  of  Thames -street,  about 
half-past  eight  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  fire, 
when  I saw  the  flames  burst  through  the  windows 
and  drift  across  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
and  set  fire  to  four  or  five  houses.  This  was  said 
to  be  caused  by  the  wind  setting  off  the  river. 
Just  at  that  moment  there  was  a report  that 
some  barrels  of  gunpowder  were  in  the  cellars. 
The  men  immediately  left  their  engines ; and 
when  they  returned,  having  found  it  a false  alarm, 
the  fire  had  got  so  much  head  as  to  gut  the 
houses  before  it  could  be  put  out.  I remember 
well,  on  looking  down  the  street  at  that  particular 
moment,  that  it  had  all  the  appearance  of  an  im- 
mense furnace.  I mention  this  great  fire  as  con- 
firming what  Mr.  Hesketh  says  about  windows  in 
warehouses  built  in  a narrow  street  or  alley, 
having  their  windows  facing  each  other,  and  so 
increasing  the  danger  of  fire  spreading  when  it 
breaks  out  in  a mass  of  buildings. 

I had  written  thus  far  when  I noticed  in  the 
Suilder  of  the  13th  ult.  that  you  had  been  good 
enough  to  insert  my  communication  respecting 
the  construction  of  warehouses,  and  that  other 
persons  had  suggested  the  plan  of  placing  the 
stairs  outside  of  a budding  instead  of  within  it. 

I hope  this  mode  of  doing  it  will  be  impressed 


upon  the  attention  of  architects,  as  it  will  facilitate 
the  fireproof  construction  of  this  description  of 
building. 

Mr.  Hesketh,  in  paragraph  No.  7,  recommends 
that  all  well-holes  through  the  various  floors  of  a 
warehouse  should  be  discontinued,  but  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  any  objection  to  staircases  be- 
tween walls  within  a building.  I must,  however, 
differ  %vith  him  on  this  point,  as  my  experience 
tells  me  that,  as  approaches  to  the  floors  of  a 
icarehouse  for  business  parposes,  they  have  no  ad- 
vantage whatever  over  those  that  might  be  placed 
outside.  I know  what  it  is  to  run  up  one  pair  of 
stairs  and  down 'another,  and  in  to  one  floor  and 
out  to  another,  to  inspect  drugs  in  the  warehouses 
at  the  London  and  other  docks.  I have  no  doubt 
that  I travelled  over  more  ground  on  such  errands 
up  stairs  within  a warehouse  than  I should  have 
had  to  do  if  they  had  been  placed  outside  the 
building.  I have  prepared  a plan  which  accom- 
panies this  letter,  that  shows  what  I think  will 
be  considered  an  improvement  upon  the  former 
one.  It  represents  one  floor,  say  the  first,  of  a 
pile  of  warehouses,  93^  feet  long  by  75,  from 
front  to  back,  and  the  goods  are  supposed  to  be  so 
stowed  (as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines),  that  one 
large  window  lights  each  gangway.  The  amount 
of  light  required  in  warehouses  for  merchandize  is 
no  more  than  will  enable  a man  to  see  the  marks 
and  numbers  upon  a package  in  dull  weather.  If 
this  rather  important  point  be  carefullycousidered, 
and  in  connection  with  it  the  stowage  of  goods,  it 
might,  perhaps,  lead  to  a better  arrangement  of 
windows,  and  fewer  of  them  than  is  sometimes 
adopted.  My  view  is,  that  windows  should  be 
placed  in  accordance  with  such  conditions : I have 
therefore  shown  them  6 feet  wide  within  the 
reveals.  The  sill  is  supposed  to  be  2 feet  above 
the  floor,  and  the  head  as  close  under  the  joists  of 
the  floor  above  as  circumstances  will  permit. 
The  panes  of  glass  should  be  large,  in  order  that 
as  much  light  as  possible  may  be  transmitted 
through  them,  aud  the  jambs  well  splayed.  Tliere 
can  be  no  objection  to  windows  of  large  size  where 
they  are  protected  by  outside  shutters,  however 
large  they  may  be,  and  which  can  be  opened  and 
shut  from  a landing  or  gallery,  as  shown  in  my 
plan.  The  loophole  doors  might  also  be  glazed, 
and  the  shutters  or  rather  large  doors,  might  bo 
so  constructed  as  to  be  completely  fire-proof,  and 
however  heavy,  very  easily  opened  and  shut. 

In  the  thickness  of  the  walls  at  the  end  of  each 
of  the  three  gangways,  there  would  be  air-flues, 
15  inches  by  9 inches,  carried  up  so  far  above  the 
roof  as  to  produce  a good  draught.  Suppose  the 
warehouse  to  have  cellars,  and  first,  second,  third, 
or  more  floors,  and  each  to  have  a separate  air  or 
ventilating  flue,  placed  side  by  side  like  a stack  of 
chimneys.  The  aggregate  sectional  area  of  the 
three  ventilating  flues  above  mentioned  would  be 
nearly  3 square  feet, — amply  sufficient,  I think,  to 
ventilate  a floor  of  the  size  shown  upon  the  plan. 
The  opening  into  each  Hue  would  be  within  a foot 
of  the  ceiling;  aud  in  the  uptake  there  would  bo  a 
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throttle  valve  so  balanced  as  to  require  only  a 
small  cord  to  keep  it  open,  which  m case  of 
would  he  immediately  burnt,  letting  the  heavier 
side  fall,  and  so  shut  the  valve.  I borrowed  this 
idea  of  the  cord  from  an  article,  which  recom- 
mended the  doors  between  the  floors  to  be  sus- 
pended like  the  sashes  of  a window,  instead  of 
hnng  upon  joints.  The  shutting  of  the  throttle- 
valve  would  immediately  check  all  inward  draught 
from  outside  the  building,  through  the  loophole 
door  and  the  two  windows,  which,  if  well  con- 
structed, would  be  nearly  air-tight. 

It  will  he  seen  that  by  this  plan  of  having  the 
stairs  outside  the  building,  with  a gallery  in  front, 
the  several  floors  would  be  as  accessible  as  if  the 
approach  to  them  was  within  the  building.  The 
wrought-iron  doors  to  the  loopholes  and  shutters 
to  the  windows  might  be  closed,  ns  I have  said 
before,  by  a person  standing  upon  the  gallery.  A 
gallery  projecting  3 feet  beyond  the  Hunt  of  the 
warehouse  would  facilitate  the  landing  of  goods  at 
a loophole,  especially  when  the  packages  are  large, 
and  it  is  required  to  get  a truck  underneath  them. 
The  jib  of  the  cranes  in  such  warehouse  should 
stand  farther  out,  so  as  to  have  the  jib  as  short 
ns  circumstances  will  permit. 

The  form  of  a warehouse  for  merchandise  will 
always  be  dependent  upon  that  of  the  site,  and 
also  its  particular  requirements  for  the  kind  of 
goods  to  he  stored  up  in  it.  I like  Mr.  Henman’s 
idea  (in  the  Sidlder  of  the  13th  ult.),  of  having 
thoroughly  fireproof  buildings  placed  between 
stacks  of  other  warehouses,  constructed  as  he  pro- 
poses. Ill  such  warehouses  as  these  might  be 
stowed  silk,  cochineal,  and  the  like.  No.  3 ware- 
house on  the  north  side  of  the  London  Hocks  (one 
of  those  built,  I believe,  at  the  time  the  docks  were 
constructed,  and  where  each  pile  is  separated  by  a 
wide  roadway,  lending  to  the  warehouses  in  the 
rear),  is  one  that  I frequently  had  to  visit}  and 
I have  been  told  that  in  this  single  pile  there 
have  been  several  hundred  thousand  pounds  worth 
of  goods.  The  first  floor  was  principally  silk  and 
cochineal ; and  in  one  room  I have  seen  many  works 
of  art,  sculpture,  painting,  etc.,  imported  from 
abroad,  and  lying  there  till  cleared  at  the  Custom 
House.  Being  a well-known  visitor,  I generally 
got  a sight  of  them  before  they  were  delivered. 

At  the  time  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  Premier, 

I sent  him  (not  then  knowing  whom  else  to  send  it 
to)  a letter,  suggesting  a plan  for  seasoning  timber 
for  the  navy  building  yards.  It  was  to  sink  a 
cast-iron  cylinder,  of  large  dimension,  partly  in 
the  ground,  and  so  as  to  leave  the  top  of  it  a con- 
venient height  above  the  surface.  Into  this 
cylinder  1 proposed  the  timber  should  be  placed, 
a cast-iron  air-tight  cover  put  on,  aud  the  air 
within  exhausted.  After  a while  the  vacuum  was 
to  be  filled  with  hot  air,  to  dry  the  moisture  which 
was  supposed  to  cover  the  timber  inside.  My 
theory  was,  that,  when  the  external  pressure  was 
removed  from  the  surface  of  the  wood,  the  sap  and 
moisture  would  exude  and  be  dried  up.  This  pro- 
cess was  to  be  repeated,  if  necessary.  I never 
lieard  anything  more  of  my  letter;  but,  oddly 
enough,  I saw,  in  a publication  some  months  after, 
that  some  other  person  had  made  a similar  dis- 
covery. For  anything  I know  mine  might  not  ho 
the  first : all,  however,  that  I aimed  at  was,  to 
direct  the  attention  of  Government  to  a matter 
which  I believed  to  be  deserving  their  consider- 
ation. A plan,  very  similar  to  this,  has  been 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  kyanizing  railway 
sleepers,  and  timber  for  other  purposes.  My 
reason  for  alluding  to  this  scheme  for  seasoning 
navy  timber  is  to  suggest,  and  perhaps  others  have 
done  so  before,  the  saturating  the  surface  of  the 
timber  used  in  the  construction  of  floors  and 
roofs  of  warehouses  with  a liquor  that  would 
render  them  partially  indestructible  by  fire  for  a 
few  hours.  It  might  perhaps  be  done  by  placing 
the  wood  in  tanks,  exhausting  the  air,  letting  in 
the  liquid,  and  then  compressing  it  into  the  pores 
of  the  wood.  I believe  this  is  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  kyanizing  timber.  I am  not  prepared 
to  say  what  the  liquor  should  be;  perhaps  the 
silicate  of  potash,  or  what  1 believe  is  called  water- 
glass.  Both  these  substances — potash  and  sand — 
are  indestructible  by  fire,  but  which,  if  intense 
enough,  would  of  course  convert  them  into  glass. 

11.  Liddell. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF  HEALTH. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Asso- 
ciation of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  Dr.  Aldis 
in  the  chair, — 

The  following  Report  was  read  from  tho  General 
Purposes  Committee. 

“The  General  Purposes  Committee  report  that 
the  Association  has  held  three  quarterly  and  six 
evening  meetings  during  the  year. 

The  evening  meetings  have  been  successful  in 
eliciting  interesting  discussions  on  different  sani- 
tary topics.  _ . 

The  first  ovoning  was  occupied  by  a discussion 
on  Bakers,  Bakehouses,  and  Bread,  opened  by  Dr. 
Druitt. 

Tlie  second  aud  third  meetings  were  engaged  in 
discussing  tho  Sanitary  Condition  of  Public 
Schools,  the  subject  being  introduced  by  Mr. 
Chadwick,  C.B. 

A memorial  was  addressed  to  the  Comrais- 
sioners  of  National  Education  by  resolution  of 
this  third  meeting. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  evenings  were  occupied  by 
a discussion  on  the  best  means  of  Preventing 
the  Entrance  of  Sewer  Air  into  Houses,  opened 
by  Dr,  Sanderson.  At  this  meeting  Mr.  Love- 
grove,  surveyor,  exhibited  his  apparatus  and  trap 
for  drainage. 

At  the  sixth  meeting  Mr.  John  Taylor,  jun. 
explained  the  construction  of  his  new  patent 
smoke-consuming  grates,  and  his  patent  walls^for 
excluding  damp ; aud  Mr.  Kinipple  exhibited 
models  of  his  patent  system  of  self-acting  per- 
petual drainage. 

During  the  winter  your  committee  investigated 
an  outbreak  of  disease  at  West  Ham,  brought 
under  their  notice  by  Mr.  Elliott  and  Dr.  Ansel. 
A report  was  presented  to  one  of  the  general 
meetings  on  the  subject. 

Representations  have  been  made  to  the  Home 
Secretary  and  other  influential  members  of  Par- 
liament on  the  Metropolis  Local  Management 
Amendment  Bill,  with  the  view  of  getting  clauses 
introduced  to  secure  sufficient  open  space  at  the 
rear  of  newly-erected  buildings,  and  to  enable 
local  Boards  to  compel  owners  of  property^  to 
supply  dwelling-houses  with  water  in  districts 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  mains  of  any  water  com- 


That  a method  should  be  adopted  for  informing 
the  unsuccessful  candidates  of  the  subjects  in  which 
they  failed,  and  possibly  it  might  be  advantageous  to  tell 
them  the  number  of  marks  they  obtained.” 

” That  the  scale  of  fees  should  be  reversed,  one  guinea 
being  payable  for  the  first,  and  two  guineas  for  the 
second  examination.” 

“ That  the  declaration  should  be  modified;  that  the  fact 
of  a candidate  discontinuing  his  profession,  or  supplying 
materials  with  the  knowledge  of  his  client,  should  not 
occasion  his  removal  from  the  lists  of  passed  candidates.” 

” That  the  secretaries  be  requested  to  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  honorary  secretaries  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  to  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Examination 
Committee.” 


piiuy. 

The  committee  have  been  in  communication 
with  the  Registrar-General  in  reference  to  the 
Census,  with  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  statistics 
of  the  several  districts  of  the  medical  officers  of 
health.  The  Registrar-General  has  oflered  to 
allow  any  officer  of  health  to  extract  from  the 
books  at  the  central  office,  as  soon  as  he  has  done 
with  them,  such  particulars  as  be  may  require  for 
his  own  district.  In  the  mean  time  he  is  willing 
to  furnish  to  any  member  of  the  Association  who 
may  desire  it  the  population  and  number  of  houses 
in  each  enumeration  district,  together  with  the 
plan  on  which  the  several  registration  districts 
were  subdivided  for  the  purposes  of  enumeration. 

The  question  of  establishing  a museum  of  sani- 
tary appliances  has  been  under  the  consideration 
of  your  committee,  as  well  as  of  endeavouring  to 
secure  space  for  au  exhibition  at  tho  International 
Exhibition  of  1862. — Signed  on  behalf  of  the 
committee,  Thomas  Hilliee,  Secretary. 

Jxdy,  1861.” 


MANCHESTER  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held 
on  the  24th  ult.  After  some  prelimiuary  business 
Mr.  John  Rowland  rend  a paper  on  “ Stone.”  The 
paper  was  opened  by  a general  review  of  stone  as 
an  important  building  element ; and  one,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable  to 
the  architect.  After  noticing  the  peculiarities 
of  the  different  kinds  while  in  the  rock,  and 
confining  his  remarks  in  a great  measure  to  the 
quarries  of  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  he  referred 
to  Fountains  Abbey  as  an  illustration  of  the  un- 
equal decay  of  stone  obtained  from  the  same 
quarry;  showing  that  it  is  impossible  to  know 
with  certainty  that  each  stone  raised  to  tho  edifice 
is  perfect;  but,  having  a knowledge  of  the  most 
durable  varieties,  we  must  exercise  our  own 
judgment  as  to  the  qualities  of  the  whole.  He 
then,  in  continuation  of  the  subject,  arranged  free- 
stones under  four  heads,  viz.,  sandstones,  lime- 
stones, magnesian  limestones,  and  oolitic  stones; 
giving  the  names  of  the  various  quarries,  colour, 
spcciiic  gravity,  and  other  distinguishing  character- 
istics; mentioning  a number  of  buildings  in  which 
these  stones  were  employed.  Referring  to  de- 
composition and  disintegration  (the  two  causes  of 
decay  in  stone),  he  remarked,  “When  we  consider 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  Manchester,  we 
cannot  wonder  at  the  decay  which  often  exhibits 
itself  in  our  new  warehouses,  even  before  tho  work- 
men have  left  the  building.  The  air  of  Man- 
chester, which,  in  consequence  of  the  large  con- 
sumption of  coal  in  the  neighbourhood,  always 
contains  sulphuric  and  carbonic  acids,  must 
necessarily  exercise  a powerful  and  injurious  in- 
fluence. Upon  examination  of  stone  and  brick- 
work in  Manchester,  sulphates  of  lime  and 
magnesia  are  always  found;  which,  after  rain,  are 
absorbed  into  the  porous  material;  and,  crystal- 
lising in  dry  weather,  effect  its  destruction.  If  in 
our  populous  and  smoky  towns  we  are  to  preserve 
our  buildings,  we  must  have  recourse  to  chemical 
means.”  Having  alluded  to  the  various  processes 
which  have  hitherto  been  discovered  for  the 
attainment  of  this  object,  the  writer  concluded 
with  a hope  that  “a  process  may  soon  be  found 
which,  being  applied  to  the  external  face  of  stone 
buildings,  may  be  so  effectual  that  after  the  lapse 
of  centuries  they  may  yet  testify  to  the  improve- 
meuta  of  the  nineteeuth  century.” 

After  a short  discussiou  it  was  decided  that 
the  importance  of  the  subject  merited  further  in- 
vestigation. Its  consideration  will  therefore  be 
resumed  at  the  next  meeting,  in  the  place  of 
the  paper  for  the  evening. 


Rail^'AY  Ttbes. — Mr.  A.  P.  Stocker,  of  Wol- 
verhampton, proposes  to  combine  layers  of  steel, 
iron,  or  puddled  steel,  with  layers  of  ordinary 
wrought  iron,  and  to  roll  and  weld  them  toge- 
ther, so  as  to  combine  increased  durability  and 
power  to  resist  wear  and  tear  with  sufficient 

toughness  to  resist  breakage. Mr.  J.  Fenton,  of 

Queen-street,  Lincoln’s-Inn,  has  also  proposed  an 
inprovement  connected  with  railway  tyres. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a special  business  meeting,  held  on  the  26th 
of  July,  in  accordance  with  a requisition  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  tho  Institute,  on  the  subject  of  Archi- 
tectural Examination,  the  following  resolutions 
were  passed : — 

That  the  Architectural  Association  expresses  its  gene- 
ral approval  of  the  proposed  regulations  and  curriculum 
as  forwarded  to  it  by  the  Honorary  Secretarii-s  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  but  begs  to  submit 
that  in  the  opinion  of  its  members,  the  following  modifi- 
cations in  detail  would,  if  adopted,  prove  improvements.” 

” That  the  titles  of  ordiiiary  proficiency  and  honourable 
distinction  should  be  modified,  and  senior  and  junior 
examination  be  substituted.” 

■‘That  to  paragraph  i,  on  page  1,  the  following  words 
be  added  : — ‘ Or  such  other  books  of  tables  as  the  ex- 
aminers upon  Ilia  application  shall  allow.’  ” 

" That  except  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  the 
examiners  shall  be  exclusively  men  belonging  to  the 
architectural  profession.” 

‘‘That  500  marks  should  he  deducted  from  history  and 
literature,  and  added  to  mathematics  in  the  first  exami- 
nation.” 

‘‘  That  on  page  3 the  words,  ' whose  president  or 
secretary,  at  the  time  when  such  distinction  was  ad- 
judged, sha’l  have  been  a Fellow  of  the  Institute,’  be 
omitteL” 

” That  the  third  paragraph  on  page  4,  should  he  re- 
vised or  omitted,  as  the  practical  result  seems  to  be  that 
' the  larger  number  of  marks  a candidate  obtains  for 
1 answers,  the  worse  would  he  his  position.” 


AUSTRALIAN  NEWS. 

The  avfc-room  at  the  public  library  iii  Melbourne 
has  been  formally  opened  to  the  public  by  his  Ex- 
cellency Sir  Henry  Barkly.  In  a long  address 
Sir  Redmond  Barry  stated  that  the  primary  idea 
entertained  by  the  trustees,  in  recommending  the 
formation  of  a museum  of  art  in  connection  with 
the  library,  had  reference  to  the  establishment  of 
a school  of  design.  With  this  view  casts  of  some 
of  the  best  known  works  of  antiquity  had  been 
procured.  They  arrived  much  mutilated  by  inju- 
ries received  on  the  voyage;  but  the  skill  and 
patient  labour  of  Mr.  Summers  (himself  au  accoqi- 
plished  sculptor),  had  wrought  a complete  restora- 
tiou.  They  formed  but  a small  part  of  what  the 
collection  would  be ; the  remainder,  which  had 
not  yet  arrived,  consisted  of  objects  of  equal  in- 
terest. As  to  the  library  itself,  it  was  stated  that 
the  number  of  volumes  on  the  shelves  was  now 
27,2-10,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  number 
would  be  29,000.  The  readers  within  the  li- 
brary have  increased  with  the  enlargement  of 
the  building.  As  taken  from  the  hooks  in  which 
the  names  are  inscribed  by  the  readers  themselves, 
said  Sir  R.  Barry,  they  appear  as  follows  : — 

]85G  23,769 

186"  42,226 

1858  77,955 

1839  127, H87 

1863  (eleven  months) 162,115 

I860  (three  months) 41,8.53 
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This,  he  added,  exceeds  the  number  of  readers  at 
the  British  Museum  in  the  year  1857  ! 

The  Swanston-street  drinking-fountain  at  Mel- 
bourne, though  disowned  by  the  city  corporation, 
has  found  favour  with  others.  The  managers  of 
the  Melbourne  hospital  have  applied  for  it,  in 
order  thrtt  it  might  be  erected  in  the  hospital  re- 
serve, and  a meeting  has  been  convened  to  procure 
its  removal  from  its  present  site  to  the  Carlton 
Gardens. 

The  foundation  stone  of  a Sailors’  Home  has 
been  laid  in  Sydney,  by  Lady  Young.  The  Home 
will  provide  160  sleeping-berths,  and  will  cost 
11,000/.  The  basement,  which  opeu.s  upon  the 
quay,  will  be  made  use  of  for  kitchen,  bathing 
apartments,  and  store-rooms,  and  also  for  separate 
kitchen  offices  for  the  superintendent’s  residence. 
Immediately  to  the  south  of  that  will  be  the  large 
entrance-hall,  with  offices  on  one  side,  and  wait- 
ing-rooms on  the  other.  At  the  rear  of  the  super- 
intendent’s residence  there  will  be  a dormitory, 
60  feet  by  30  feet ; and  extending  parallel  with 
Circular  Quay  will  be  the  dining-room,  42  feet 
by  30,  and  an  additional  dormitory  32  feet  square. 
On  the  first-floor,  facing  George-street,  there  will 
be  a museum,  a library,  and  a school-room.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  building  will  be  two  galleries, 
.around  which  (and  also  beneath  them  on  the 
ground  floor)  will  range  rows  of  cabins — there 
being  altogether  160  sleeping-berths,  each  being 
7 feet  by  4 feet.  It  is  upon  this  portion  of  the 
building  that  a commencement  has  been  made — 
a considerable  portion  of  the  basement  stonework 
being  done.  The  two  galleries  will,  when  finished, 
afford  sleeping-rooms  for  sixty  men.  The  building 
will  be  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings,  with  a high- 
pitched  roof  aud  two  tiers  of  Norman  windows,  so 
distribiited  as  to  give  nearly  every  one  of  the 
sleeping-berths  a separate  window. 


.\NCIENT  AND  MODERN  STAINED  GLASS. 

Mat  I be  allowed  to  say  a word  or  two  on  the 
subject  of  stained  glass.  First  of  all,  one  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  agree  with  the  Rev.  A. 
Poole,  as  reported  in  the  Builder  of  July  20th, 
who  tells  us,  among  other  things,  that  stained- 
glass  windows  are  not  made  to  be  looked  at;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  principal  charms  of  the  old 
ones  consist,  not  in  their  colour  or  their  brilliancy, 
but  in  the  atmosphere,  whatever  that  may  be. 
However,  the  last  remarks  of  the  lecturer,  upon 
the  quality  and  texture  of  the  modern  glass,  are 
for  the  most  part  very  true,  although  not  very 
new;  for  Mr.  Winston  has  been  writing  and  lec- 
turing upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  for  the  last  ten  years.  If  we  look  at 
a modern  window,  it  generally  appears  to  be  all 
right  as  long  as  the  spectator  is  just  in  front  of 
it ; but  when  the  said  window  is  put  in  its  place, 
say  at  the  end  of  a chancel,  where  you  can  obtain 
a good  view,  it  loses  all  its  transparency,  and 
looks  like  a painted  deal  board.  Now  it  appears 
to  me  that  this  unfortunate  result  is  due  to  two 
great  causes:  one  of  these  is  the  want  of  proper 
artistic  study;  and  the  other  is  the  quality  of  the 
glass  itself.  When  I mention  the  want  of  proper 
artistic  study,  I do  not  refer  to  bad  drawing  or 
composition,  although,  unfortunately,  these  latter 
defects  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  but  to  the 
want  of  a properly-coloured  cartoon,  by  which 
some  idea  may  be  obtained  as  to  the  result  when 
executed,  r.ud  which  would  also  serve  as  a guide 
to  the  workman,  and  prevent  him  from  cutting 
all  the  pieces  of  one  colour  from  the  same  sheet 
of  glass,  as  he  is  only  too  apt  to  do. 

But,  after  all,  the  great  difficulty  is  with  the 
glass  itself.  Mr.  Poole  asserts  that  the  texture 
of  the  old  metal  is  not  bright  like  a transparent 
jewel,  but  more  like  that  of  an  opal.  I am  afraid 
if  the  lecturer  could  see  an  ancient  window  in 
its  original  state,  that  he  would  sadly  miss  the 
opal  texture,  or  at  all  events  a great  portion  of  it; 
for  although  a toning  is  often  found  at  the  back 
of  old  work,  this  could  never  have  produced  the 
effect  such  as  we  see  at  the  present  day,  after,  say, 
460  or  500  years,  and  which  must  be  mainly  due 
to  the  decomposition  of  the  exterior  surface.  The 
best  ancient  windows  I have  ever  seen  are  at 
Florence  and  those  in  the  mosque  of  the  Sultan 
Suleyman,  at  Constantinople,  and  they  both 
look  like  jewellery.  The  former,  which  are 
made  of  thick  metal,  such  as  we  use  in 
our  own  modern  work,  look  as  if  composed 
of  slices  of  gems ; while  the  latter,  on  the  contrary, 
where  the  glass  is  as  thin  as  an  eggshell,  resemble 
a number  of  small  jewels  arranged  on  a pattern ; 
so  that  mere  thickness  would  appear  to  have  but 
little  to  do  with  the  effect.  As  far  as  I have 
been  enabled  to  judge,  it  is  very  desirable  to 
make  the  background  of  a highly-coloured  win- 


dow of  a greyish,,  greenish  blue,  so  that  the 
brighter  glass  of  the  figures  may  tell  out  against 
it,  and  above  all  to  vary  the  tints  of  the  same 
colour ; i.e,,  if  it  is  a question  of  a green  garment, 
to  make  it  up  of  as  many  tints  of  green  as  pos- 
sible, and  not  to  cut  the  whole  affair  out  of  the 
same  piece  of  glass.  Again,  more  variety  may  be 
got  by  a judicious  use  of  toning,  the  which  toning 
may  be  made  of  the  powdered  glass,  burnt  on  with 
a flux ; but  by  far  the  most  valuable  results  are  ob- 
tained where  the  colour  varies  in  the  same  piece  of 
glass,  when,  in  fact,  it  is  streaky  : aud  this  brings 
me  to  the  second  consideration,  viz. — the  texture 
of  the  modern  glass. 

I am  very  much  inclined  to  believe  that  there 
is  not  very  much  difference  in  the  mere  texture  of 
Messrs.  Powell’s  glass  and  that  of  the  old  metal ; 
for  the  former  has  been  made  from  the  receipts 
furnished  by  Mr.  Winston,  who  has  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  care  to  the  analysis  of 
the  old  glass.  Unfortunately,  Messrs.  Powell  will 
persist  in  blending  the  colour  too  much  with  the 
metal,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  sheets  for 
the  most  part  come  out  all  of  a tint,  instead  of 
being  streaky  and  clouded.  What  little  does 
happen  to  possess  the  latter  qualities,  the  firm 
very  naturally  keep  for  their  own  work,  and  thus 
the  stained  glass  manufacturer  cannot  obtain  what 
he  most  wants ; for  Mr.  Winston  has  hitherto 
limited  the  use  of  his  receipts  to  Messrs.  Powell 
alone.  Now,  as  these  latter  gentlemen  are  unable 
to  produce  a sufficient  quantity  of  the  glass  in  the 
right  manner,  I would  suggest  whether  the  time 
has  not  arrived  to  make  these  said  receipts  com- 
mon to  all  the  glassmakers,  so  that  we  may  have 
a better  chance  of  obtaining  what  we  want.  I 
should  probably  not  have  ventured  on  this  sug- 
gestion, had  I not  beard  a report  that  these  very 
receipts  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Mimich  ma- 
nufactory; and  as  our  own  countrymen  are  al- 
ready losing  orders  which  are  sent  to  Munich,  it 
is  hardly  fair  to  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  a 
single  firm.  W.  BimaES. 

ARCHITECTS  AND  THE  ROYAL 
ENGINEERS. 

Sin, — I was  never  more  surprised  than  at  the 
statement  the  other  night,  at  the  Institute,  as  to 
the  position  of  the  engineers.  We  were  told  that 
Captain  Fowke,  and  any  other  of  that  body,  can  at 
any  time  turn  their  back  upon  the  service  and  accept 
any  job  that  may  offer,  they  continuing  to  recjive 
their  half-pay  all  the  time,  and  being  at  liberty  to 
return  to  the  service  and  their  full  pay  whenever 
they  please.  And  not  only  so,  but  I find  they  can 
get  any  assistance  from  the  corps  of  Sappers  and 
Miners  for  next  to  nothing;  so  that  I am  not  only 
paying  the  men  who  take  the  bread  out  of  my 
mouth,  but  finding  them  clerks  and  assistants 
besides.  No  wonder  the  engineers  get  all  the 
good  things,  and  affect  to  look  down  on  us.  Let 
me  hope,  sir,  by  the  assistance  of  your  powerful 
journal,  this  state  of  things  may  be  put  an  end  to, 
and  justice  be  done  to  the 

Tax-paying  Architect. 


PROPOSED  THAMES  EMBANKMENT. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  examine  into  plans  for  embanking  the 
river  Thames  within  the  metropolis : — 

To  tlie  (Queen’s  most  excellent  Majesty, 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  your  Majesty’s 
commission,  appointed  to  examine  into  plans  for 
embanking  the  river  Thames  within  the  metropolis, 
so  as  to  “ provide  with  the  greatest  efficiency  and 
economy  for  the  relief  of  the  most  crowded  streets, 
by  the  establishment  of  a new  aud  spacious  tho- 
roughfare, for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation 
of  the  river,  and  which  will  afford  an  opportunity 
of  making  the  low-level  sewer  without  disturbing 
the  Strand  or  Fleet-street,  and  also  to  report  npon 
the  cost  and  means  of  carrying  the  same  into 
execution,”  now  humbly  submit  to  your  Majesty 
the  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived,  and  the 
recommendations  we  have  agreed  to  offer. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  inquiry  entrusted  to  us 
was  made  known  to  the  public  by  advertisement 
in  the  newspapers,  and  more  than  fifty  designs 
were  presented  for  our  consideration.  A short 
description  of  each  is  given  in  Appendix  A.,  and 
the  authors  and  other  persons  interested  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  publicly  explaining  and  illus- 
trating their  respective  views  upon  the  subject. 
The  evidence  given  by  the  parties  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  B. 

3.  The  main  features  of  the  majority  of  the 
plans  are  an  embanked  roadway  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  and  the  formation  of  docks  with  the 
view  to  retain  all  the  existing  wharfs ; in  others. 


railways  in  addition  to  the  r’oadway  and  docks 
have  been  proposed;  whilst  in  a few,  a solid  em- 
bankment and  roadway  without  either  docks  or 
railways  have  been  suggested.  Amongst  these 
latter  is  a plan  submitted  by  Mr.  Sheilds,  some  of 
whose  suggestions  appear  to  us  to  afford  in  a 
greater  degree  than  any  of  the  other  designs  the 
basis  upon  which  an  efficient  aud  economical 
scheme  may  be  founded.  We  desire,  however,  to 
express  our  high  appreciation  of  the  great  engi- 
neering skill  and  ability  that  has  been  displayed 
in  many  of  those  designs  which  contemplated  the 
construction  of  docks  and  railways. 

4.  The  wharf  property  between  Westminster 
Bridge  and  the  Temple  Gardens  is  for  the  most 
part  devoted  to  the  coal  trade.  We  find  that 
great  facilities  are  now  afforded  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  coal  by  the  new  system  of  unshipping  in 
the  docks  into  railway  waggons,  and  by  various 
depdts  on  the  railways  in  and  near  the  metropolis. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  public  convenience  no 
longer  necessitates  the  continuance  either  of  the 
coal  or  any’  other  trade  in  this  immediate  locality. 
We,  therefore,  think  that  it  would  not  be  expe- 
dient to  construct  and  maintain  docks  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  the  existing  wharfs  between 
the  points  we  have  mentioned  ; whilst  their  re- 
moval will  greatly  simplify  the  formation  of  the 
embankment,  and  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  river. 
The  wharf  property,  however,  between  the  Temple 
Gardens  and  Blackfriars  Bridge,  cannot,  in  our 
opinion,  be  so  treated;  and  that  eastward  of 
Blackfriars  Bridge  is  so  important  in  a commer- 
cial point  of  view,  that  we  do  not  recommend  any 
interference  with  it. 

5.  Having  regard  to  these  and  other  consider- 
ations, we  are  of  opinion  that  we  shall  best  fulfil 
your  Majesty’s  instructions  and  provide  for  the 
requirements  of  the  public,  by  establishing  a spa- 
cious thoroughfare  between  Westminster  Bridge 
and  Blackfriars  Bridge,  by  means  of  an  embank- 
ment and  roadway ; and  that  the  new  thorough- 
fare thus  created  should  be  continued  on  eastward 
from  Blackfriars  Bridge  by  a new  street,  accord- 
ing to  the  line  formerly  laid  down  by  Mr.  Ban- 
ning, the  City’s  architect,  from  the  west  end  of 
Earl-street  across  Cannon-street,  to  the  Mansion 
House.  Without  such  n street  no  relief  what- 
ever would  be  given  to  the  crowded  thorough- 
fares of  Ludgate-hill,  St.  Paul’s  churchyard,  and 
Cheapside. 

6.  The  line  of  embankment  at  Westminster 

would  coincide  with  the  terrace  of  the  Houses  of 
Parlianient,  and  from  thence  to  Blackfriars  Bridge 
would  nearly  follow  the  line  laid  dowm  for  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  in  1811  by  Mr. 
Walker,  Captain  Bullock,  Mr.  Saunders,  and  Mr. 
Leach.  The  general  level  of  the  embankment 
and  road  would  be  4 feet  above  Trinity  high  water. 
The  road  would  commence  at  Westminster  by  an 
easy  descent  opposite  the  Clock  Tower,  and  be  con- 
tinued on,  100  feet  in  width,  to  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  Temple  Gardens:  from  this  point  the 
road  would  be  reduced  to  70  feet  in  width,  and 
carried  on  a viaduct  supported  by  piers  of  masonry, 
rising  to  the  level  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  so  con- 
structed as  to  leave  a breadth  of  water  for  the 
convenience|of  the  City  gasworks  and  the  adjoining 
wharfs  of  .about  70  or  80  feet.  The  spaces  be- 
tween the  piers  under  the  ascending  road  would 
be  left  available  for  barges  to  lie,  and  afford  easy 
access  to  the  water  between  this  structure  and  the 
wharfs.  • 

7.  From  Westminster  Bridge  to  the  eastern 
bomidary  of  the  Temple  Gardens  the  embank- 
ment— sustained  by  a river  wall — would  be  solid 
in  its  whole  breadth;  which  breadth  opposite 
Richmond-terrace  would  be  220  feet  from  the 
existing  river  wall.  At  Hungerford  it  would  be 
320  feet  from  the  existing  wharf;  at  Somerset 
House  about  120  feet;  and  at  the  Temple  about 
220  feet.  The  plan  accompanying  this  report  sots 
forth  the  entire  scheme. 

8.  With  respect  to  the  appropriation  of  the  re- 
claimed land,  we  would  recommend  that  so  much 
of  it  as  shall  be  in  front  of  the  Crown  property — 
which  will  be  about  120  feet  in  width  in  its  nar- 
rowest part — should  be  laid  out  in  ornamental 
gardens  for  the  accommodation  of  the  occupiers 
of  the  houses,  and  the  portion  in  front  of  the 
Temple  Gardens,  also  about  120  feet  wide,  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  to  bo  dealt 
with  in  a similar  manner.  The  other  portions  of 
the  reclaimed  laud  may  either  be  kept  open  for 
the  health  and  recreation  of  the  public,  or  be 
applied  to  building  purposes. 

9.  We  propose  that  communications  should  be 
made  with  the  intended  roadway  from  Whitehall, 
opposite  the  Horse  Guards,  and  also  from  some 
of  the  streets  in  the  Strand, — and  that  a new 
street  should  be  formed  passing  through  the 
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Savoy  to  Wellrngton-stteeU  The  frontages  on 
these  streets  would  ofier  eligible  sites  for  building, 
as  would  also  the  inner  frontage  of  the  new  road, 
if  it  should  hereafter  be  thought  fit  so  to  utilize 
the  ground.  We,  however,  feel  it  our  duty  to 
recommend  that  while  economy  and  utility  in 
laying  out  and  disposing  of  the  ground  should 
be  kept  in  view,  endeavours  should  be  made  to 
invest  this  new  and  conspicuous  work  with  some 
elements  of  interest  and  beauty. 

10.  For  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  we 
recommend  that  the  existing  shoals  between 
Waterloo  and  Westminster  Bridges  should  be  re- 
moved, due  regard  being  had  to  the  foundations 
of  the  former.  Also  that  a uniform  low-water 
channel  of  6 feet  in  depth  at  ordinary  spring 
tides,  and  600  feet  in  width  from  the  embank- 
ment wall,  be  secured,  and  thus  the  stream  be 
more  eciualized  in  velocity.  If  at  any  future  time 
any  effect  should  be  produced  on  the  river  from 
the  diminution  of  its  capacity  for  tidal  water  by 
reason  of  the  embankment,  arrangements  may  be 
made  higher  up  the  river  by  dredging,  or  by  a 
tidal  reservoir  to  compensate  for  the  loss.  The 
consideration,  however,  of  this  matter  would  natu- 
rsdly  devolve  on  the  conservators  of  the  Iliver 
Thames. 

11.  The  embankment  and  street  we  have  pro- 
posed will  afford  an  opportunity  of  making  the 
low-level  sewer  without  disturbing  the  Strand  or 
Fleet-street,  and  at  the  same  time  facilitate  the 
construction  of  the  sewer  eastward  of  the  embank- 
ment. 

12.  We  arc  not  prepared  to  recommend  the 
construction  of  an  embankment  on  the  Surrey 
shore  at  prc.sent;  but  if  hereafter  it  should  be 
thought  desirable  or  necessary  to  embank  any 
portion  of  it,  the  scheme  we  have  proposed  for  the 
Middlesex  side  will  not  in  any  way  interfere 
with  it. 

13.  With  regard  to  that  part  of  our  instruc- 
tions in  which  we  are  commanded  by  your 
Majesty  to  "report  ou  the  costs  and  means  of 
carrying  the  same  into  execution,”  we  beg  to 
report  that  we  estimate  the  cost  of  the  land, 
making  compensations,  constructing  the  embank- 
ment and  roadways,  and  also  acquiring  the  pro- 
perty in  the  City  for  and  forming  the  new  street 
to  the  Mansion  House,  at  1,500,OOOZ.  This 
amount,  however,  would  be  reduced  should  it  be 
thought  right  to  dispose  of  any  of  the  reclaimed 
land  on  the  bank  of  the  river  for  building  purposes. 

1-1'.  Parliament  having  appropriated  the  coal 
dues  to  provide  for  the  outlay  necessary  for  this 


great  work,  it  only  remains  for  ua  to  express  our 
opinion  as  to  the  “means  of  carrying  the  same 
into  execution.” 

15.  Looking  at  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  the 
important  and  varied  interests,  both  public  and 
private,  which  will  be  affected — and  the  urgent 
necessity  for  its  early  completion, — we  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  control  and  management  of  the 
undertaking  should  be  entrusted  to  a special  com- 
mission, appointed  by  your  Majesty,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  speedy  and  economical  attainment  of 
an  object  so  much  needed  by  the  public,  and 
affording  so  favourable  au  opportunity  for  the 
improvement  of  the  river  and  adornment  of  the 
metropolis. 

All  which  we  humbly  report  to  your  Majesty. 

Witness  our  hands  and  seals,  this  twenty- 
second  day  of  July,  1861. 

William  Cubitt. 

.Toshta  Jebb.  ■ 

Douglas  Galtox. 

Edwaub  Buestal. 

Henet  a.  Hu^•T. 

John  Rodinson  M'Ci.ean. 

Heney  Kirgscote,  Secretary. 


THE  THAMES  EMBANKMENT  DESIGN  BY 
MR.  F.  AV.  SHEILDS,  C.E. 

The  Commissioners  having  specially  pointed 
out  the  design  by  Mr.  Sbeilds  as  most  nearly 
meeting  their  views  for  execution,  our  readers  will 
probably  be  glad  to  have  a further  description  of 
the  scheme. 

Mr.  Sbeilds  proposes  to  construct  a river  wall, 
following  nearly  the  lino  of  low  water,  as  a face 
to  the  embankment]  and  a solid  embankment 
within  it  to  the  pj'csent  shore ; between  the 
bridges  of  Westminster  and  Blackfnars. 

The  line  of  wall  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sion corresponds  with  this. 

A road,  80  feet  wide,  is  carried,  on  the  level, 
along  the  centre  of  this  space  (fig.  1),  passing  under 
Hungerford  and  Waterloo  bridges,  and  communi- 
cating with  the  existing  streets.  The  embank- 
ment being  much  wider  than  the  road,  there  is 
thus  a breadth  of  reclaimed  land  left  on  both  the 
river  side  and  the  inland  side  of  the  roadj  whereof 
tho  portions  in  front  of  their  premises  would  be 
given  up  to  the  owners  of  the  more  valuable 
waterside  properties,  in  order  to  furnish  them  a 
new  water  frontage  in  place  of  their  present 
frontage,  which  would  be  separated  from  the 
river. 


Thus  the  waterside  properties,  whether  business 
premises  or  pleasure-grounds,  would  retain  all 
their  present  advantages,  with  large  additions  to 
their  space.  The  less  important  wharfs  are  pro- 
posed to  be  brought  up  altogether;  as,  with  the 
reclaimed  ground  adjoining,  they  ..would  form  a 
most  valuable  property,  with  frontages  both  to 
the  liver  and  to  the  main  road,  which  might  be 
disposed  of  in  dimunition  of  the  cost. 

It  is  also  proposed,  as  an  alternative,  to  carry 
the  road  as  a public  promenade  by  the  river  side, 
instead  of  in  the  centre  of  the  embanked  space 
(fig.  2). 

This  design  would  be  more  costly,  inasmuch  as 
the  reclaimed  laud,  having  frontage  to  one  side 
only,  and  no  frontage  to  the  river,  would  be  less 
valuable  in  its  character,  though  the  cost  for 
works  of  construction  would  not  be  altered.  The 
wharfs  in  this  case  would  be  bought  up  alto- 
gether; and,  with  the  reclaimed  land  within  the 
road,  might  either  be  laid  out  in  ornamental 
grounds,  or  sold  as  building  land,  to  defray  part 
of  the  cost. 

Tho  design  recommended  by  the  Commission 
corresponds  with  the  foregoing  from  Westminster 
Bridge  to  the  Temple  Gardens;  but,  for  the  short 
distance  between  the  Temple  and  Blackfnars 
Bridge,  they  recommend  the  road  to  be  raised  and 
carried  on  arches,  so  as  to  give  access  for  barges 
underneath  the  arches  to  the  present  wharfs, 
leaving  also  the  space  between  the  road  and  the 
present  wharfs  unfilled  and  in  its  present  con- 
dition. 

The  advantages  claimed  J'or  Mr.  Sbeilds’s  plan 
are,  that  it  provides  an  additional  great  tborougli- 
fare,  a site  for  amain  sewer,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  river  at  a minimum  of 
cost ; avoiding  the  construction  of  docks  and  lock- 
gates,  and  of  the  series  of  arches  necessary  to 
carry  the  main  road  over  them;  thus  reducing 
the  u'ork  to  the  formation  of  a simple  embank- 
ment. 

Tlie  estimate  for  construction  only,  and  without 
purchase  of  property,  amounts  to  250,000?.,  and 
includes  the  entire  completion  of  the  face-wall, 
embankment,  and  sewer ; the  construction  of  an 
approach  to  Waterloo  Bridge,  the  formation  of  all 
the  new  streets,  and  a sum  of  20,000?.  for  contin- 
gencies. 

The  Chief  Commissioner  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Works,  Mr.  Cowper,  has  announced  bis  intention 
to  confide  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  recommendation  of 
the  Embankment  Commissioners. 
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MAUSOLEUM  OF  THE  LATE  DUCHESS  OP 

KENT  AT  PROGMORE,  NEAR  WINDSOR. 

Befoee  the  publication  of  the  present  number 
of  the  Builder  the  remains  of  H.R.H.  the  Duchess 
of  Kent  will  probably  have  been  placed  in  the 
chamber  beneath  the  Mausoleum  which  has  been 
prepared  at  Frogmore  and  is  represented  by  our 
engraving.  The  building  was  consecrated  by  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  on  Monday  last. 

When  King  Oeorge  III.  was  reigning,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  an  artificial 
mound  of  considerable  size  was  formed  from  the 
excavations  made  in  enlarging  the  late,  or  orna- 
mental water,  in  the  grounds  at  Frogmore. 

This  mound,  about  30  feet  or  35  feet  in  height, 
is  now  almost  covered  with  shrubs  and  trees  of 
large  growth  j and,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
the  ornamental  water,  forms  at  once  the  most 
striking  and  the  most  pleasing  feature  in  the 
grounds.  It  has  always  been  a place  of  frequent 
and  favourite  resort,  and  was  so  particularly  with 
the  late  duchess  ; and  it  is  upon  this  spot  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  expressed  by  her 
Royal  Highness,  the  Mausoleum  has  been 
erected. 

The  structure,  which  has  been  erected  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  J. 
Humbert,  architect,  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
summit  of  the  mound.  It  comprises  an  upper 
aiid  a lower  chamber;  the  former  (represented  in 
the  engraving)  being  reached  by  a path  leading  to 
the  top  of  the  mound. 

It  consists  of  a cella  with  internal  diameter  of 
12  feet,  surrounded  with  sixteen  Ionic  columns, 
the  shafts  of  which  are  of  polished  grey  Cornish 
granite,  in  monoliths  10  feet  4,'  inches  high.  The 
capitals  and  bases  are  of  bronze  : the  dome  (sur- 
mounted with  a stone  balustrade)  is  covered  with 
copper : the  frieze  below  the  dome  is  of  polished 
red  granite,  with  bronze  festoons ; the  door  and 
frame  are  of  bronze;  while  the  remainder  of  the 
building  is  of  Portland  stone. 

The  structure  is  surrounded  with  a stone 
parapet  having  three  projecting  balconies  com- 
manding charming  views,  in  three  directions,  of 
the  grounds  and  ornamental  water. 

The  interior  arrangement  of  this  chamber  is 
not  yet  finally  decided  upon.  It  is  lighted  from 
the  top,  and  will  have  an  internal  dome, — proba- 
bly of  metal  and  painted  glass;  beneath  which 
a statue  of  the  duchess,  by  Mr.  Theed,  will 
be  placed.  The  walls  will  be  decorated  and 
coloured. 

The  lower  chamber,  or  sepulchral  vault,  is  imme- 
diately beneath  the  upper  chamber.  It  is  con- 
structed in  white  Suffolk  brickwork,  with  a plain 
substantial  semicircular  brick  dome.  The  en- 
trance to  it  is  by  a doorway  and  vaulted  passage 
in  the  side  of  the  mound,  not  seen  in  the 
engraving. 

Within  this  chamber  the  remains  of  her  Royal 
Highness  will  rest  in  a sarcophagus  of  polished 
granite. 

The  sarcophagus  is  of  blue  granite,  of  very 
superior  quality.  The  principal  part  is  formed 
from  a block  of  some  six  tons  in  weight, 
hollowed  out  to  the  requisite  depth  entirely 
by  the  chisel,  with  great  labour,  after  the 
surface  polishing  had  been  finished.  The  top 
is  a splendid  slab,  nearly  four  tons  in  weight, 
the  upper  surface  bevelled  from  the  edges  up- 
ward. Under  the  body  of  the  sarcophagus  are 
four  moulded  supports  resting  on  a sub-plinth. 
The  length  is  about  8 feet,  by  4 feet  in  width,  and 
5 feet  in  height.  In  style  the  sarcophagus  is 
simple,  with  nothing  in  the  way  of  ornament  save 
plain  mouldings.  On  one  end  there  is  a mono- 
gram of  the  letters  Alpha  and  Omega,  encircled  by 
a serpent ; and  on  the  bevel  of  the  top,  on  one 
fide,  an  inscription  in  English  setting  forth  her 
Royal  Highness’s  age,  titles,  &c.;  while  on  the 
other  side  there  is  an  inscription  in  German.  It 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Humbert,  and  executed  at 
the  works  of  Mr.  Macdonald,  of  Aberdeen. 

The  work  in  the  Mausoleum  has  been  carried 
out  with  great  care  by  Messrs.  J.  & C.  I’Anson, 
the  builders  of  the  whole  of  the  works  above 
ground,  as  well  as  by  the  other  parties  who  have 
been  concerned  in  it,  viz. — Messrs.  Lawrence,  of 
Waltham  St.  Lawrence,  near  Reading,  who  formed 
the  foundations  and  sepulchral  vault;  Mr.  Mac- 
donald, of  Aberdeen,  who  prepared,  as  already 
stated,  the  sarcophagus  and  granite  frieze  under 
the  dome;  Messrs.  Freeman,  of  Penryn,  who  pre- 
pared the  sixteen  granite  columns;  and  Messrs. 
Robinson  & Cottam,  London,  the  bronze  and 
copper  work.  Messrs.  Hart  and  Mr.  Boulting,  of 
London,  executed  the  iron  work  ; and  Mr.  Morris, 
as  clerk  of  the  works,  had  the  charge  of  the  whole 
throughout. 


PROPOSED  NEW  BRIDGE  AT  BLACK- 
FRIARS. 

The  committee  of  the  Corporation  for  the 
Bridge  House  Lauds  have  had  under  their  con- 
sideration for  some  time  the  best  mode  of  pro- 
viding for  the  public  convenience,  which  has  been 
somewhat  jeopardised  by  the  state  of  the  present 
bridge.  After  much  deliberation  they  determined 
to  call  upon  engineers  for  designs  for  a new  bridge, 
leaving  them  quite  unfettered  in  their  arrange- 
ments and  designs.  The  productions  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, and  of  some  rising  engineers  who  were 
desirous  of  bringing  forward  their  ideas  volun- 
tarily, have  been  under  the  consideration  of  the 
committee.  The  designs  submitted  to  them  are 
twelve  in  number,  many  of  them  elaborately 
drawn,  with  details  of  construction.  The  engineers 
were  Mr.  Barlow,  Mr.  Breretou,  Mr.  Goodchild, 
Mr.  Brunlees,  Mr.  Joseph  Cubitt,  Messrs.  E. 
Bidder  & E.  Clarke,  Mr.  R.  W.  Mylue,  Mr. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Hawkshaw,  Mr.  G.  Rennie,  Sir  John 
Rennie,  and  Mr.  Page.  From  these  the  com- 
mittee have  selected  the  design  of  Mr.  Page,  and 
appointed  him  the  engineer  for  its  construction. 


THE  COVENTRY  RIBBON  WEAVERS. 

In  the  time  of  the  greatest  disasters  of  these 
workmen  we  ventured  to  predict  that,  if  the 
masters  and  the  workpeople  united  vigorously  and 
with  intelligence  to  improve  thechanged conditions 
which  were  caused  by  the  alteration  of  the  French 
tariff,  successful  results  would  be  the  conse- 
quence. At  the  same  time  we  expressed  a strong 
opinion  that  the  stagnation  was  in  a measure 
caused  by  the  unfavourable  nature  of  the  weather, 
and  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  fashion. 

It  is  most  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  accounts 
from  Coventry  state  that  trade  is  improving,  and 
that  there  is  a prospect  of  future  prosperity  greater 
than  has  yet  been  enjoyed.  It  is  reported  that 
there  are  looms  now  in  this  ancient  city  on  which 
can  he  woven  almost  anything  that  can  be  woven 
on  any  loom  in  any  country;  and  other  branehesof 
manufacture  are  springing  up.  We  feel  convinced 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  improve  the  skill  of  the 
designers,  to  employ  the  best  chemical  advice  as  to 
the  improvement  of  colours,  and  use  on  a sufficient 
scale  and  in  the  best  manner  the  power  of  steam 
machinery, — avoiding  strikes,  except  in  case  of 
oppression, — to  secure  for  the  Coventry  ribbons  a 
profitable  market,  not  only  throughout  our  own 
country,  but  also  among  many  other  nations  of 
Europe  and  elsewhere. 


SMEATONIAN  SOCIETY  OP  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

This  Society,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  31st 
instant,  gave  a special  dinner  at  the  Freemasons’ 
Hall  to  their  respected  treasurer,  Mr.  Mylne,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  fiftieth  year  of  membership  of 
the  Society.  About  thirty  gentlemen,  including 
visitors,  sat  down  to  a sumptuous  repast,  and 
Mr.  Wm.  Gravatt,  the  president  of  the  year,  took 
the  chair. 

After  dinner  the  standard  toasts  of  the  Society 
were  given.  The  health  of  Mr.  Mylne  was  pro- 
posed by  Sir  John  Rennie,  who  first  touched  upon 
the  history  of  the  Society;  saying  it  was  founded 
in  1771,  by  Mr.  Smeaton,  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  civil  engineers,  and  introducing, 
through  social  meetings,  a friendly  intercourse 
among  men  of  science  and  the  profession  at 
large.  Among  the  early  members  of  the  Society 
were  the  names  of  Watt,  Jessop,  Whitworth, 
Brindley,  Rennie,  Mylne,  Huddart,  and  Chapman ; 
and  Inter thoseofBauks,  Priestley, Evelyn,  Boulton, 
Hutton,  Ac.  A graceful  notice  of  the  merits  and 
urbanity  of  disposition  of  the  worthy  treasurer  was 
made,  and  great  praise  was  given  for  his  constant 
exertions  towards  maintaining  the  high  position 
of  the  Society.  Mr.  Mylne,  in  reply,  said  it  was  one 
of  the  highest  gratifications  to  seehis  professional 
brethren  joining  in  so  marked  a compliment;  that 
the  Society  had  ever  been  one  of  great  interest  to 
him ; and  he  had  always  endeavoured  to  maintain 
its  character,  and  draw  together  opposing  parties. 
After  a long  life,  he  was  now  proud  to  find  such 
warm  feelings  of  regard  and  respect. 

Mr.  Fairbairn  proposed  '‘The  Visitors”  in  a brief 
speech,  which  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Robert 
Chambers.  After  alluding  to  the  peculiar  gratifi- 
cation that  he  felt  in  being  favoured  with  the  op- 
portunity of  paying  a tribute  of  regard  to  Iiis 
friend,  he  could  not  refrain,  he  said,  from  al- 
luding to  the  long  line  of  engineers  and  archi- 
tects that  the  Scottish  race  of  Mylne  had  pro- 
duced. He  could  speak  with  certainty  to  nine 
consecutive  generations,  with  every  reason  to 


believe  there  were  three  previous  to  them ; and 
he  was  sure  it  must  be  a source  of  deep  gratifica- 
tion to  Mr.  Mylue  to  see  that  the  hereditary  pro- 
fession was  still  continued  by  his  sou,  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  evening.  He  thanked  them  all 
in  the  name  of  the  visitors. 

The  party  broke  up  at  a late  hour. 


SEATS  FOR  THE  WARWICK  VOLUNTEER 
REVIEW. 

In  order  to  provide  accommodation  for  the 
public  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  review  of  the 
Volunteers  at  Warwick,  it  was  decided  that  raised 
platforms,  extending  on  each  side  of  the  race  stand, 
should  be  erected.  Advertisements  were,  there- 
fore, inserted  in  the  local  new'spapers,  soliciting 
tenders  from  builders  for  their  construction.  The 
committee  received  four  tenders  from  the  following 
patties; — Messrs.  Eassie,  Gloucester,  at  28. Od.per 
seat;  Mr.  Mault,  Coventry,  at  Is.  9d. ; Mr.  J.  H. 
Clark,  Warwick,  at  Is.  S^d. ; and  Mr.  Ballard, 
Leamington,  at  Is.  4-Yd.  The  last  tender  being 
the  lowest,  it  w’as  accepted,  and  the  erection  of  the 
seats  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Ballard,  who  commenced 
his  work  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  completed  the 
erection  of- 11,000  seats  on  the  20th  ult.  The 
timber  was  brought  to  Warwick  by  railway  and 
canal,  and  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Price  & Co., 
Nicks  & Co.,  and  Barkworth,  Spalding,  & Co.,  of 
Gloucester.  The  cost  of  the  timber  required  for 
the  feats  exceeded  2,500Z.  It  was  afterwards  sold 
by  auction. 

The  committee  placed  the  construction  and 
arrangement  of  these  galleries  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
G.  T.  Robinson,  architect. 

The  supply  exceeded  the  demand;  but  with  that 
we  have  nothing  to  do.  The  review  psissod  ofl’ 
admirably.  The  South  Middlesex,  as  usual,  showed 
their  readiness  and  pluck,  and  travelled  down  to 
Warwick  in  force,  making  a day  of  twenty  hours. 


IRISH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

In  the  recent  arbitration  case,  Fulton  r.  The 
Ulster  Banking  Company,”  the  state  of  the  ver- 
dict was  as  follows  : — 


The  plaintiffs  proceeded  in  their  summons 

and  plaint  for ^4,nG<i  4 lO 

Further  sum  claimed  at  the  arbitration  for 
omiisions ui  7 8 

Total  claim ^4,209  12  (5 

Amount  of  award je’2,387  i 7 


A new  waiting-room  is  to  he  erected  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  Railway 
Terminus,  Westland-row,  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  increased  passenger  traffic  of  the  above  line. 
The  ai'chitect  is  Mr.  Wilkinson ; contractors  are 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Beardwood  & Son ; amount  of 
contract  is  about  600^. 

A new  church  is  in  conrsc  of  erection  at  Bray, 
CO.  Wicklow.  The  plan  is  a rectangle,  consisting 
of  nave,  123  feet  by  32  feet  9 inches ; north  and 
south  aisles,  each  14  feet  10  inches  wide;  chancel, 
29  feet  deep  by  width  of  nave;  and  vestry  at 
the  south-west  angle,  14  feet  by  9 feet  9 inches. 
A tower  28  feet  square,  to  he  left  unfinished  for 
the  present,  stands  at  the  north-west  angle.  The 
nave  is  divided  from  the  side  aisles  by  arcades  of 
6 arches  each,  and  is  lighted  by  a clerestory  of 
twelve  two-light  windows.  The  height  of  nave  to 
ridge  from  floor  line  is  66  feet.  The  roof  is  open- 
timbered,  and  will  be  stained  and  varnished.  The 
material  employed  in  the  building  is  the  granite 
of  the  locality.  The  style  is  Early  English.  Mr. 
William  Slater,  architect;  Mr.  Thomas  Henry 
Carroll,  contractor.  The  amount  of  contract  (ex- 
clusive of  the  tower  and  spire),  is,  we  understand, 
about  7,000/. 

A new  spire  is  in  course  of  erection  on  the  pre- 
sent tower  of  Blanchardstown  (R.C.)  Church. 
The  framing  of  the  spire  is  of  Memel,  and  will  be 
covered  with  scalloped  slates  of  blue  and  green 
shades;  also  with  alternate  courses  of  black  aud 
red  tiles.  The  spire,  which  is  to  he  73  feet  high, 
will  form  a very  prominent  object,  as  seen  from 
the  railw’ay,  and  will  add  to  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  the  scenery  of  this  district.  Mr.  Charles 
Geoghegan  is  the  architect;  Messrs.  W.  H.  Beard- 
wood  & Son  are  contractors;  amount  of  contract 
is  about  300/. 

We  understand  that  the  tower  of  the  (R.C.) 
Church  of  St.  Laurence  O'Toole,  North  Strand,  is 
about  to  he  raised  34  feet,  and  a spire  of  60  feet 
in  height  erected  on  same.  The  tower  is  14  feet 
square  in  the  clear,  and  20  feet  square  from  out 
to  out,  with  angle  buttresses.  Each  face  of  the 
tower  is  to  have  a three-light  louvred  window, 
with  canopy  mouldings.  The  spire  is  to  be  of 
stone  12  Inches  thick  at  the  base  aud  diminished 
to  9 inches  at  the  top,  with  two  stages  of  windows 
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and  broached  weatherings  where  it  meets  the 
tower.  The  total  height  from  the  ground  line  to 
the  summit  of  spire  will  be  about  170  feet.  Mr. 
John  Bourke  is  the  architect. 

A new  bank  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Atby, 
county  Carlow,  for  the  National  Banking  Com- 
pany, from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Caldbeck, 
architect. 


SCOTLAND. 

Edinlurgh.—ThQ  twenty-seventh  annual  ge- 
neral meeting  of  the  Iloyal  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland  has  just 
been  held  in  Queen-street  Hall,  Edinburgh.  The 
walls  behind  the  platform  were  hung  with  the 
prizes.  There  was  a large  attendance.  Sir  John 
M'Niell  was  in  the  chair.  The  report  stated  that 
the  amount  of  the  fund  subscribed  during  the 
year  was  5,185/.  The  Committee  of  Management 
have  purchased,  at  a cost  of  2,024/.,  fifty-five 
works  of  art,  consisting  of  five  pictures,  commis- 
sioned from  Messrs.  George  Harvey,  Horatio  Mac- 
culloch,  James  Archer,  Erskine  Nicol,  and  Alex- 
ander n.  Burr,  in  illusti’ation  of  five  songs  of 
Robert  Burns;  and  forty-seven  paintings,  seven 
water-colour  drawings,  and  one  marble  bust,  se- 
lected from  tbc  recent  exhibition  of  tbe  Royal 

Scottish  Academy. Workmen  have  commenced 

to  erect  on  the  High-street,  a little  to  the  east  of 
St.  Giles’s,  and  opposite  to_the  opening  in  Parlia- 
ment-square, a rough  wooden  outline  or  model  of 
the  cross  which  was  taken  down  in  1756,  and 
which  it  is  now  proposed  to  restore. 

Paisley. — At  a meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
fund  for  the  restoration  of  Paisley  Abbey,  a pro- 
posal to  take  away  the  cast  and  side  galleries,  re- 
move the  pulpit  to  tbe  east  end,  and  reseat  the 
church  at  the  cost  of  the  subscribers,  has  been 
approved  of,  and  it  has  been  resolved  to  raise,  by 
subscriptions,  an  additional  sum  of  400/.  required 
by  this  alteration. 

Kirriemuir. — As  a sign  of  tbe  briskness  of  the 
mason  trade  in  this  quarter,  it  is  stated  that, 
although  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers calling  for  estimates  for  the  various  depart- 
ments of  mason,  joiner,  slater,  and  plaster  work 
required  in  the  erection  of  a manse  atGlenprosen, 
by  the  day  appointed  for  settling  the  same  there 
was  not  a single  offer  for  the  mason-work.  Of 
course,  the  services  of  the  other  tradesmen  were 
not  required. 

Elgin. — The  south  side  of  the  city,  this  sum- 
mer, says  the  local  Courant,  has  presented  a busy 
scene  of  house-building  and  road-making,  which, 
if  it  continue,  will  soon  rear  a town  where,  a few 
years  ago,  there  was  nothing  but  corn-fields. 
South  Guildry-street  will  soon  be  all  built,  but 
there  will  not  be  two  houses  in  it  alike:  every 
one  following  his  own  fancy  what  part  of  his  feu 
he  will  build  upon,  and  whether  his  house  shall 
face  the  east,  w'est,  south,  or  north,  or  any  other 
point  of  the  compass.  Batchen-laue  has  now 
been  converted  into  a street,  thus  making  a tho- 
roughfare from  the  High-street  direct  to  Guildry- 
street,  and  thence  to  the  railway  station.  The 
South  Free  Church  stands  in  the  very  middle  of 
South  Guildry-street,  in  what  is  now  seen  to  he  a 
wrong  place;  but  when  it  was  built  no  street  was 
expected  to  run  from  the  back  of  it  to  a railway 
station.  Some  think  there  was  more  necessity 
for  widening  Lossie  Wynd  than  for  opening  up 
Batchen-lane. 

Aberdeen. — The  following  intimation,  says  last 
week’s  Aberdeen  Herald,  was  copied  from  a 
board  at  the  entrance  toa  quarry,  near  Buxburn 
station : — 

TAK  NOUS  WHE 
N THE  HOItN  BLO 
S ABI.ASTW1LBE 
IN  A illNlT. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Lincoln. — A new  mechanics’  institute  is  to  be 
erected  hove.  The  building  is  to  consist  of  a 
suite  of  rooms,  and  adequate  accommodation  for 
all  the  purposes  of  a liter.iry  and  scientific  institu- 
tion. The  library  will  be  30  feet  by  36  feet,  and 
20  feet  high  ; the  reading-room  24  feet  by  20  feet 
high  ; the  committee-room  24  feet  by  19  feet,  and 
a class-room  36  feet  by  18  feet.  The  museum  and 
lecture-ball  will  be  75  feet  by  37  feet,  and  four 
rooms  will  be  provided  for  the  librarian  within  a 
space  36  by  18.  There  will  be  an  ante-room  36 
by  20,  and  a school-room  40  feet  by  25  feet.  The 
cost  is  not  to  exceed  2,000/. 

Peading. — West-street  Hall  is  nearly  completed. 
It  is  a plain  building,  according  to  the  local  Mer- 
cury, but  very  well  adapted  to  tbe  especial 
purpose  for  which  it  is  principally  intended,  a 
Working  Men’s  Hall.  It  is  entered  by  a passage 


from  West-street,  9 feet  wide.  The  body  of  the 
hall  measures  54  feet  by  35a,  400. 

At  tbe  west  end  there  is  a semicircular  platform 
with  a domed  roof,  which  will  form  a reverberator 
of  the  speaker’s  voice.  On  one  side  of  the  plat- 
form is  a retiring-room.  The  hall  is  lighted  by 
lantern  lights  and  sky-ligbts.  The  roof  is  open 
and  constructed  with  iron  tie-rods.  Leading  from 
the  passage  there  is  a committee-room,  and  a 
boiler-room  is  fitted  up  for  soirees.  The  cost  of 
the  hall  is  750/.  Mr.  Woodman  gave  his  services 
as  architect  gratuitously.  The  funds  have  been 
raised  by  public  subscription,  and  tbe  ball  is  in 
connection  with  the  Temperance  Society. 

Poaih  (CardiJJ^.—'Ihe  following  are  tbe  ten- 
ders for  the  erection  of  a cattle-market  at  Splot- 
lands : — 

Mr.  Lane  ^'1,066  3 6 

Tenpence  per  cube  yard  extra  for  supplying  gravel. 

Mr.  Watkins. ^955  10  0 

Sixpence  per  cube  yard  extra  for  supplying  gravel. 

Mr.  Jones » <' 

85/.  extra  for  supplying  gravel. 

Messrs.  Griftitlis  & Thomas. . . . ^895  0 0 
Fourpence  per  cube  yard  extra  for  supplying  gravel. 

Mr.  Waller j6‘870  0 i) 

Twopence  per  cube  yard  extra  for  supplying  gravel. 

Mr.  Price  jCSSO  0 0 

Sixpence  per  cube  yard  extra  for  supplying  gravel. 

A schedule  of  prices  accompanied  each  tender.  Mr. 
Waller’s  tender  has  been  accepted.  Tenders  for  a 
loan  of  1,000/.  are  now  to  be  advertised  for. 

Liverpool. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
lying-in-hospital,  in  Myrtle-street,  has  been  laid 
by  tbe  mayoress.  The  building,  as  described  by 
the  Journal,  is  Elizabethan  in  character.  It  will 
be  faced  with  Yorkshire  stone  and  Stourton  stone 
dressings.  The  basement  contains  the  kitchens, 
servants’  hall,  washing-rooms,  laundry,  and  dry- 
ing closets.  On  the  ground  floor  there  will  he  a 
board-room,  apartments  for  the  matron,  waiting- 
rooms,  rooms  for  the  reception  of  tbe  patients,  &c. 
The  first  and  second  floors  are  to  he  appropriated 
as  wards  for  patients  and  nurses,  kitchens  and 
bedrooms,  bathrooms,  &c.  A separate  building  at 
theback  of  thepremises  provides  accommodation  for 
the  dispensary,  with  separate  yard  and  entrances. 
The  building  is  planned  to  admit  of  extension. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  D.  Jee,  of  Liverpool,  and 
the  work  will  be  executed  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Nicholson  and  Ayre,  contractors.  The 
other  contractors  are,  Mr.  W.  Thornton,  mason ; 
Mr.  W.  Tomkinson,  bricklayer;  Mr.  J.  Sharpe, 
plumber;  Mr.  J.  Wall  worth,  painter. 

Manchester. — The  foundation  stone  of  new 
offices  for  the  guardians  and  poor-law  officers  of 
Prestwich  Union  has  been  laid.  The  new  build- 
ing adjoins  the  town-ball  of  Cheetham,  in  York- 
street,  and  will  fill  the  vacant  space  between  that 
building  and  the  Assembly  Rooms.  The  style 
will  be  Italian.  The  plan  shows  a central  build- 
ing with  two  wings,  and  in  the  centre  of  each 
wing  a bay  of  polished  Ashley,  carved  with  orna- 
mental halustrading  at  the  top.  The  frontage  to 
York-street  extends  to  43  feet.  The  cost  of  the 
building  will  be  about  1,700/.,  which  amount  tbe 
guardians  are  about  to  borrow,  to  be  repaid  by 
instalments. 

Shejfield. — Tbe  contract  for  the  Crimean  monu- 
ment has  been  signed  by  Messrs.  Lane  & Lewis, 
contractors.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  George  Goldie, 
of  Westminster,  architect.  From  a basement  of 
Darley  D.ale  stone  will  rise  a column  of  polished 
Aberdeen  granite.  The  column  will  have  a capital, 
and  will  be  surmounted  by  a figure  of  Victory, 
bolding  in  one  band  the  sheathed  sword,  and  in 
the  other  a wreath  of  laurel.  The  height  of  the 
vnonument  will  be  near  60  feet,  and  its  cost,  400/. 

Ratherglen  {near  Glasgow). — The  foundation 
stone  of  the  new  town-hall  for  Rutherglen  has 
been  laid.  The  cost  will  be  nearly  5,000/.  The 
building  has  a frontage  of  56  feet  towards  Main- 
street,  and  is  situate  between  Main-street  and 
King-street.  It  is  to  consist  of  two  flats;  the 
street  flat  containing  shops  and  a lower  court- 
ball,  34  feet  by  40  feet.  The  upper  flat  is  to  be 
occupied  by  the  large  hall,  the  dimensions  of 
which  are  40  feet  by  75  feet.  The  interior  of  the 
roof  will  he  of  a semi-circular  form,  and  tbe  light- 
ing of  the  hall  from  the  street  will  be  by  means  of 
an  oriel  window.  At  the  south-east  angle  is  the 
entrance  hall,  and  there  is  also  to  he  a tower 
110  feet  high  and  19  feet  square. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Moulsham. — The  newNatioual  Schools,  recently 
erected,  at  a cost  of  1,500/.,  for  the  district  of  St. 
John’s,  Moulsham,  have  been  opened.  The  new 
rooms  are  immediately  contiguous  to  the  chui’ch, 
with  a slight  elevation  towards  Moulsham-street. 
The  architect  was  Mr.  F.  Chancellor,  and  the 
builder,  Mr.  J.  Brown,  of  Braintree.  The  schools 
include  a boys’  room,  39  feet  G inches  long  by  18 


feet  wide;  a girls’  room,  33  feet  6 inches  long  by 
18  feet  wide ; and  an  infant’s  room,  34  feet  long 
by  17  feet  wide;  each  room  being  12  feet  high  to 
the  plate.  Tbe  entrance  to  the  boys’  room  is  by 
a porch,  with  hat-room  attached  on  the  south 
side;  that  to  tbe  girls’  room,  which  has  also  a 
porch  and  bounet-x'oom,  being  on  tbe  north  side. 
The  interiors  of  the  school-rooms  are  faced 
throughout  with  white  brick,  with  bands  and 
patterns  in  red  brick.  The  roofs  are  open-tim- 
bered and  boarded ; and  in  the  centre  of  the  boys’ 
room  rises  a bell-turret,  which  also  serves  for  ven- 
tilation. The  hoys’  room  is  the  principal  eleva- 
tion towards  the  street; — two  three-light  Pointed 
windows,  w’ith  double  gable  over,  and  the  hell- 
turret  rising  between,  forming  the  chief  feature. 
The  exterior  is  faced  with  yellow  bricks,  with 
bands  and  ornamental  patterns  in  red  and  black 
bricks,  and  the  roofs  arc  slated  with  blue  and  red 
Bangor  slates  in  alternate  bauds. 

Ashby -de-la-Zouch. — The  foundation-stone  of 
the  new  National  Schools  at  Swannington  have 
been  laid  by  Lady  Beaumont.  The  schools,  which 
are  intended  to  accommodate  108  children,  are  in 
the  Early  English  style  of  architecture,  and  are 
being  built  in  brick  and  stone,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  700/.  Tlic  buildings  will  also  be  used  as  a 
place  of  worship  on  Sundays.  Mr.  T.  W.  H.  Miller, 
of  Loughborough,  is  tbe  architect.  The  design  is 
to  include  a teachers  house,  girls’  yard,  and 
boys’  yard;  with  master’s  and  teachers’ gardens. 

Sheffield. — Tbe  first  stone  of  the  Park  Wesleyan 
Reform  Schools  has  been  laid  by  Mr.  Roebuck.  The 
projected  schools,  which  are  near  the  top  of  Duke- 
street,  on  the  east  side,  are  estimated  to  cost 
about  1,000/.,  and  will  afford  accommodation  for 
800  children,  the  entire  building  being  about  76 
feet  by  33  feet.  About  300/.  have  already  been 
raised  towards  the  object,  leaving  700/.  still  to  be 
subscribed.  Mr.  James  Wing  is  tbe  contractor 
for  the  building.  There  appears  to  be  no  architect. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Leadenham. — Tbe  church  here,  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Swithin,  and  is  in  the  Early  Deco- 
rated style,  has  recently  undergone  considerable 
alteration  and  improvement.  Mr.  J.  H.  Hake- 
well,  one  of  the  architects  to  the  Church-buildiug 
Commissioners,  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
work.  Messrs.  Kirk  & Parry,  of  Sleaford,  and 
Mr.W.  Huddleston,  of  Lincoln,  were  invited  to  send 
tenders,  and  the  latter  was  selected  to  do  the 
work.  The  building  is  now  heated  with  hot 
water;  the  apparatus,  which  has  been  placed  at 
tbe  south-east  corner  of  the  aisle,  having  been 
supplied  by  Mr.  Hlrd,  of  Chelsea.  The  whole  of  the 
floors  of  tbe  passages  have  been  taken  up,  faced, 
rehud,  and  made  good  by  stone  of  a similar  de- 
scription, viz.,  liard  Ancaster.  The  internal  walls 
have  had  a large  coating  of  colour-wash  taken  oil, 
and  have  been  repainted,  the  lower  part  being  cut 
away  and  replaced  with  new  Ancaster  ashlar.  Tbe 
colour-wash  and  paint  on  the  piers  and  arches  of 
the  tower,  the  south  and  north  aisles,  and  the 
chancel  have  been  removed,  and  the  whole  restored 
to  the  original  state,  as  also  the  internal  parts  of 
the  windows  and  doors.  A new  window  has  been 
placed  in  the  north-west  end  of  the  north  aisle, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Brown,  of  Leadenham.  The 
benches  are  all  open  : the  backs  next  the  passages 
are  carved  and  tracerled;  a portion  of  the  ends 
being  of  carved  poppy-heads.  A new  roof  has 
been  placed  on  tbe  north  porch,  and  other  im- 
provements have  been  effected. 

Stutton  {near  Ipswich). — The  foundation  stone 
of  a new  Wesleyan  chapel  has  been  laid  at  Stutton. 
It  will  be  erected  in  red  and  white  bricks,  and  is 
Gothic  in  design.  Its  internal  dimensions  are 
40  feet  by  24  feet,  d It  will  aflbrd  accommodation 
for  250  hearers,  and  such  arrangements  have  been 
made  in  the  design  as  will  at  any  future  time 
admit  the  introduction  of  galleries.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  F.  Barnes,  of  Ipswich.  The  builder  is 
Mr.  Bunnett,  of  Stutton. 

Lavenham.  — The  restorations  of  Lavenham 
Church  have  been  going  on  during  the  past  year. 
The  first  work  to  bo  done  was  tbe  securing  of  tbe 
nave  roof,  which  was  found  to  he  in  precisely  the 
same  situation  as  that  of  St.  Mary’s,  Bury,  when 
Mr.  Cottingham  examined  it — namely,  the  feet  of 
the  principal  spars  all  rotted  away — so  that  the 
roof  was  resting,  not  upon  the  walls,  but  upon 
the  carved  figures  and  corbels.  And  the  remedy 
was  effected  in  the  same  manner — by  every  tim- 
ber being  shod  with  iron,  all  the  unsound  parts 
being,  of  course,  removed.  This,  and  the  renewal 
of  the  lead,  which  was  also  necessary,  involved  .an 
expenditure  of  500/.,  an  amount  far  beyond  wliat 
was  anticipated.  The  pillars  and  arches,  and  the 
carved  stonework  of  the  clerestory  have  been 
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iT6Ccl  from  ^ccumul^tod  wliitowflsbj  &iicl  tlio  im* 
perfections  in  the  Tudor  flowers  which  surmount 
this  feature  of  the  church  have  been  made  good. 
Kew  mullions,  and  mouldings,  where  necessary, 
have  been  placed  in  the  clerestory  and  north  aisle 
windows.  The  ugly  organ  gallery,  which  hid  the 
lofty  arch  into  the  tower  and  the  west  window 
(restored  a few  years  ago),  has  been  removed. 
The  roof  of  the  chancel  has  been  replaced  in  its 
original  form,  instead  of  the  incongruous  later 
introduction ; and  the  Decorated  east  window  has 
been  improved.  About  G feet  of  its  lower  part 
had  been  blocked  up  with  masonry  by  the  “ vesti- 
bule” (now  used  as  a vestry)’  erected  at  the  end 
of  the  ai.vteenth  century,  by  the  elder  Spring. 
By  cutting  through  a great  timber  which  crossed 
the  window,  and  supporting  the  ends  with  up- 
rights, a well,  or  dip,  has  been  made  in  the  roof 
of  the  vestry,  so  as  to  admit  the  light  to  the  full 
depth  of  the  window. 

Jrefitiooocl. — A new  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has 
been  erected  and  opened  at  Brentwood.  The  new 
building,  which  was  designed  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
Blount,  of  Loudon,  and  has  been  erected  by 
Messrs.  Batman  & Fotheringham,  is  In  the  Gothic 
style.  It  consists  of  a nave  and  chancel  and  two 
aisles,  the  latter  being  divided  by  arches.  The 
length  is  91  feet,  the  breadth  about  -iO ; the 
height  to  the  open  roof  of  the  nave,  43  feet.  It 
will  seat  about  600  persons.  The  exterior  of  the 
church  is  of  Kentish  rag-stone,  with  Bath-stone 
dressings  j and  it  has  a tower  with  a bell,  and  a 
spire,  which,  with  the  cross  that  surmounts  it, 
rises  to  the  height  of  110  feet.  The  total  cost  was 
2,500?.,  which  has  been  very  nearly  raised.  Lord 
Petre  gave  the  site  and  a subscription  to  the 
work. 

Cranhroolc. — A new  reredos  has  just  been  com- 
pleted for  Cranbrook  Church,  at  the  expense  of 
Mr.  Robert  Tooth,  of  Swift’s  Park,  and  is  under- 
stood to  ho  a portion  of  a memorial  to  his  sou. 
The  screen  of  wood  which  stood  at  the  east  end  of 
the  chancel,  and  blocked  up  three  or  four  feet  of 
the  bottom  of  the  great  east  window,  has  been 
entirely  removed,  thereby  opening  the  window  to 
its  original  dimensions,  and  in  its  place  one  of, 
Caen  stone  has  been  substituted.  The  style  of 
architecture  chosen  has  been  the  Perpendicu- 
lar, in  harmony  with  the  oldest  portion  of  the 
church.  The  drawings  were  furnished  by  Mr. 
Edward  Ili^ssey.  The  execution  of  the  work  was 
entrusted  to  Mr.  P.  Marshal),  by  whom  it  Las 
been  completed.  Mr.  Tooth  is  now  engaged  in 
the  restoration  of  the  great  east  window,  which  is 
eventually  to  be  filled  with  stained  glass.  This 
will  complete  the  memorial. 

Brighton. — A new  Catholic  church  has  been 
raised  by  subscription  on  tlie  south  side  of  Upper 
North-street,  near  Harapton-place,  and  has  been 
partly  opened  for  divine  service.  The  church  is 
" dedicated  to  God,  under  the  invocation  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalen.”  In  style  the  edifice  is  Gothic. 
It  will  comprise  a nave  with  two  aisles  j a chan- 
cel, flanked  on  one  side  by  a Lady  Chapel,  and  on 
the  other  by  a chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph;  a 
sacristy,  confessional,  Ac.  It  is  to  be  surmounted 
by  a spire,  crowned  with  a decorative  metal  cross. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  dimen- 
sions : — Total  length  (from  east  to  west),  100  feet ; 
total  width  (north  to  south),  64  feet;  total  height 
of  tower  and  spire,  144  feet ; height  of  nave  (to 
point  of  roof),  45  feet;  of  side  aisles,  22  feet; 
chancel,  39  feet;  of  side  chapels,  20  feet;  width 
of  nave  and  chancel  (exclusive  of  piers),  17  feet ; 
width  of  side  chapels  and  aisles,  9 feet  4 inches. 
When  complete  the  church  will  contain  between 
700  aud  800  sittings,  and  the  total  cost  will  be 
about  5,000?.  Mr.  Gilbert  Blount,  of  London,  is 
the  architect,  and  the  building  contract  has  been 
taken  by  Messrs.  Cheesman  & Freeman,  of  Brigh- 
ton; Mr.  William  Gildea  superintending  as  clerk 
of  the  works.  The  chancel  and  side  chapels  were 
opened  on  the  feast  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen. 

Frecmantle  {Southampton). — The  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  church  for  the  large  district  of 
Frecmantle  has  been  laid  by  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 
Jacob,  of  Winchester,  on  a spot  of  land  adjoining 
the  Church  of  England  Sunday  Schools.  The 
design  of  the  proposed  building  exhibits  a cruci- 
form plan,  with  chancel  and  nave,  each  with  side 
aisle,  north  and  south  transepts,  western  tower 
and  spire,  aud  south  porch.  The  extreme  dimen- 
sions of  the  interior  are  about  130  feet  by  80 
feet,  the  chaucel  being  34  feet  by  23  feet.  The 
nave,  27  feet  broad,  consists  of  three  bays  of 
pointed  arches,  upon  brick  pillars,  and  stone 
capitals,  to  be  eventually  carved.  There  i.s  a 
fully  developed  clerestory,  with  traceried  window, 
of  four  lights.  The  glass  is  to  be  in  large  panes 
of  rougVi  plate,  stencilled  in  simple  ornamental 
patterns.  The  whole  is  to  be  cased  with  Swanage 


stone,  and  lined  with  red  and  buff  bricks.  The 
roofs  are  to  be  covered  with  slate.  The  gable 
copings  and  crosses,  and  the  window  tracery  (of 
geometrical  middle-pointed  character),  arc  to  be 
of  Bath  stone.  There  are  to  be  no  galleries, 
and  the  accommodation  provided  is  for  976,  in- 
cluding children.  The  total  cost  is  to  be  4,000?. 
A local  builder,  Mr.  A.  Watts,  of  Frecmantle,  has 
undertaken  the  contract,  and  the  architect  is 
Mr.  William  White,  of  London. 

Dumfries. — An  ugly  barn-like  structure,  the 
Buccleuch-street  United  Presbyterian  Church,  is 
about  to  be  replaced  by  a building  in  the  Early 
Gothic  style.  Plans  of  the  new  church,  prepared 
by  Mr.Alex.Crombie,  architect,  have  been  adopted. 
The  gable  will  front  to  Buccleuch-street,  from 
which  will  be  the  principal  entrance,  the  stairs  to. 
the  galleries  being  on  each  side.  Above  the  main 
door  there  is  a large  arched  window,  and  a window 
on  each  side  of  the  door  to  light  the  staircases. 
The  height  of  the  gable  will  be  nearly  60  feet. 
The  church  will  be  65  feet  in  length,  by  46  feet  in 
breadth.  The  walls  are  to  be  of  red  freestone  in 
courses,  hammer-dressed : the  front,  buttresses, 
and  other  hewn  work,  will  be  tooled,  not  polished. 
The  pillars  which  extend  from  the  galleries  to  the 
roof  will  be  connected  by  arches,  four  on  each  side. 
These  arches  will  be  so  constructed  as  to  give  a 
borrowed  light  from  skylights  in  the  roof,  and 
which  will  be  a new  feature  in  Dumfries  churches. 
The  roof  will  be  an  open  one,  painted  in  imitation 
of  oak.  Beneath  the  church  there  will  be  a 
school-room,  47  feet  by  26  feet;  the  height  to  the 
ceiling  being  11  feet.  The  cost  of  the  whole  will 
be  from  1,-100?.  to  1,500?.,  exclusive  of  the  value 
of  old  materials.  The  church  will  accommodate 
650  persons. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

St.  Anilreio's  Church,  Watford. — Anew  stained 
glass  window  has  been  put  up  in  this  church  by 
Messrs.  Heaton  & Butler,  of  London.  The  throe 
principal  lights  contain  the  subject  of  our  Saviour 
in  the  Temple,  more  especially  illustrating  the 
passage, — “Lo!  Thy  mother  and  I have  sought 
Thee,  sorrowing.”  The  first  space  contains  the 
figures  of  Mary  and  Joseph,  the  second  our  Saviour 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  aud  in  the  last  one  the  figures 
of  the  doctors,  priests,  and  scribes.  There  is 
some  novelty  in  the  colours,  especially  the  back- 
ground, being  composed  of  numerous  small  pieces 
of  glass  glazed  together.  In  the  dress  of  the 
Virgin  many  tints  of  blue  glass  are  used,  varying 
from  light  to  dark.  The  costumes  of  the  doctors 
and  the  high  priest  have,  perhaps,  nothing  that 
calls  for  notice  except  the  fringes  on  the  gar- 
ments and  the  phylacteries  or  frontlets  on  the 
foreheads  of  the  latter.  Dr.  Cox,  in  his  “ Biblical 
Antiquities,”  states  that  “ the  wearing  of  phylac- 
teries or  frontlets  was  a Jewish  custom,  probably 
of  comparatively  recent  origin,  founded  on  a literal 
interpretation  of  the  passage  where  God  commands 
them  to  have  the  law  as  a sign  on  their  foreheads 
and  frontlets  between  their  eyes.  One  kind  of 
phylacteries  ivas  called  a frontlet,  and  wasjeora- 
posed  of  four  pieces  of  parchment.  On  the  first 
was  written  Exodus  xiii.  2,  10 ; on  the  second. 
Exodus  xiii.  11,  21;  on  the  third,  Deut.  vi.  4,  9; 
on  the  fourth  Deut.  xi.  18,  21.  These  parch- 
ments were  inclosed  in  a piece  of  tough  skin  form- 
ing a square,  on  one  side  of  which  was  the  Hebrew 
letter  ^ (shin),  and  bound  round  the  forehead  with 
a thong  or  ribbon  when  they  went  to  the  syna- 
gogue. Other  authorities  state  that  the  phylac- 
tery was  attached  to  the  bead  with  a purple  thong 
tied  behind  in  a knot,  forming  the  letter  daleth. 
The  ends  of  the  thongs  were  brought  over  the 
shoulder  and  fell  on  the  breast.  The  dress  of  the 
high  priest,  one  of  whom  is  introduced  among  the 
doctors,  was  extremely  rich : it  consisted  of  an 
ephod,  a short-sleeved  garment,  reaching  to  the 
hips,  aud  richly  embroidered.  Over  this  was  the 
pectoral  or  breast-plate,  consisting  of  twelve  pre- 
cious stones,  on  which  were  engraved  the  names 
of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel : this  was  fastened 
to  the  shoulders  with  a gold  chain ; and  at  the 
points  of  attachment  was  on  each  shoulder  a 
precious  stone,  also  engraved  with  the  names  of 
the  tribes,  six  on  each  side.  Underneath  the 
ephod  was  the  mihil,  a long  blue  robe,  reaching 
nearly  to  the  feet : this  had  a border  of  golden 
bells  and  pomegranates, — seventy-two  of  each; 
and  underneath  this  was  the  albe,  a richly  dra- 
peried  white  robe.”  In  the  tracery  of  the  window 
is  a “majesty,”  or  figure  of  our  Lord,  seated  in 
glory,  surrounded  by  the  twelve  apostles.  The 
figure  of  Christ  is  here  placed  in  a circle  instead 
of  a vesica,  which  latter  is  the  most  general  treat- 
ment. Round  the  margin  of  the  circle  are  the 
words,  “I  am  the  resurrection  aud  the  life;  whoso 


believeth  in  me  shall  never  die.”  The  figures  of 
the  Virgin  and  St.  John  tbo  Baptist  are  in  the 
other  openings. 

Lincoln  Cathedral. — Two  painted  glass  windows 
have  been  placed  in  Lincoln  Cathedral, — one  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Charles  Chaplin,  and  the  other  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  T.  M.  Key  worth.  That  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Chaplin  contains  four  subjects, 
vix., — “Our  Lord’s  Appearance  in  the  Garden,” 
“ The  Walk  to  Emmaus,”  “ The  Incredulity  of  St. 
Thomas,”  and  “ Our  Lord  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberius.” 
That  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Keyworth  is  designed 
to  form  a companion  to  one  previously  erected  hy 
Messrs.  Ward  and  Hughes  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Apthorpe,  and  contains  “ The  Nativity,”  “Christ 
in  the  Temple,”  “The  Baptism,”  and  “The  Entry 
into  Jerusalem.”  Mr.  Chaplin’s  is  put  up  by  sub- 
scription; Mr.  Key  worth’s  hy  his  widow. 

Boroughbridge  Church. — A stained  glass  window 
has  been  introduced  into  the  west  end  of  Borough- 
bridge  Church.  The  work  is  hy  Mr.  Hughes,  of 
London.  It  consists  of  three  lights,  with  orna- 
mental tracery  above  the  figures.  St.  James  is 
in  the  centre,  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated; 
St.  Paul  on  the  left ; and  St.  Peter  on  the  right. 
The  object  of  this  window  is  a mark  of  respect 
aud  esteem  to  the  Rev.  R.  D.  Owen,  incumbent. 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

At  the  last  weekly  meeting  the  embankment  of 
the  Thames  formed  the  subject  of  a resolution  by 
Mr.  Le  Breton,  to  the  effect  that, — “ The  bill  for 
continuing  the  coal  and  wine  duties  having  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent,  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
this  board,  without  delay,  to  take  all  necessary 
measures  for  carrying  out  the  Thames  embank- 
ment in  connection  with  the  low-level  sewer  north 
of  the  Thames ; ami  that  the  officers  be  instructed 
to  prepare  the  requisite  plans  and  notices  for 
obtaining  legislative  powers.”  Mr.  Savage  se- 
conded the  motion.  Mr.  Deputy  Harrison  moved, 
as  an  amendment,  the  postponement  of  the  ques- 
tion. Sir.  Legg  seconded  the  amendment.  The 
Chairman,  as  one  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  in 
a long  address,  said,  as  Parliament  had  provided 
the  funds  by  continuing  the  coal  duties,  and  as 
the  first  charge  upon  them  w’oukl  be  for  the 
Thames  embankment,  it  was  the  duty  of  this 
board  at  once  to  proceed  with  the  work  which  it 
was  their  right  to  perform  ; and  there  was  not  a 
day  to  be  lost.  Mr.  Samuda  strongly  urged  that 
there  should  be  no  delay,  and  that  the  construc- 
tion of  this  embaukraent  w'as  a work  which  the 
Board  ought  to  execute  independently  of  any  Royal 
Commission. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  motion  was 
put,  when  there  appeared  for  the  amendment,  8; 
against  it,  27.  Mr.  Wilkinson  then  moved  ano- 
ther amendment,  that  the  Board  should  communi- 
cate with  her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  asktliem 
to  appoint  their  engineer  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  work.  The  amendment  was  negatived,  and 
the  original  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DUBLIN  “COLLEGE  OP  PHYSICIANS” 
COMPETITION. 

Six  architects  were  selected  hy  the  committee 
to  compete  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  works,  and 
for  a premium  of  50?.  The  architects  named  were 
Messrs.  McCurdy,  Murray,  Geoghegau,  Turner  & 
Drew,  Butler,  and  Ferguson.  The  building  was  to 
cost  5,000?.  The  committee  selected  the  design  of 
Mr.  Murray,  to  be  carried  out;  and  gave  the  50?. 
prize  to  Mr.  McCurdy.  Some  of  the  competitors 
assert  that  the  premiated  designs  could  not  he 
built  for  double  the  money  named;  and  will  pro- 
bably stir  in  the  matter. 


IMPROVEMENT  AND  TAXATION, 

Strikes  may  be  likened  to  quarrels  between 
husband  and  wife. 

The  main  fear  of  the  workmen  seems  to  he,  that 
hands  are  in  excess  of  work, — that  for  every  ten 
men  there  is  employment  bub  for  nine, — and  that 
consequently,  unless  their  Union  always  support 
the  tenth  man  in  idleness,  the  higgling  of  the 
market  will  eventually  lower  wages. 

Machinery  (as  in  the  case  of  the  hrickmakers), 
doubtless,  also  frightens  them,  as  employment 
may  not  always  keep  pace  immediately  with 
machinery. 

All  this  is  mei-ely  significant  that  taxation  has 
passed  the  limits  of  endurance.  I mean  the 
weight  is  greater  than  can  be  borne,  without  sen- 
sible injury  to  the  bulk  of  the  nation. 

Your  article  onAldershott  shows  that  a certain 
saving  could  be  effected  witbeut  weakening  our 
national  defences : nuy,  the  very  effort  to  save 
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would  improve  them.  Now.  were  it  poMible  to 
save  two  millions  by  the  introduction  of  order, 
system,  and  efficiency  into  the  Government  depart- 
ments  dockyards,  and  arsenals,  the  assessed  taxes 
miffht  be  turned  over  to  the  local  authorities.  _ 

These  imposts  not  touching  Ireland,  the  appli- 
cation thereof  clearly  should  be  local. 

On  the  share  of  the  metropolitan  districts 
(486,270^.,  for  the  year  ending  March,  1860), 
lOOOO.OOOZ.  might  be  borrowed,  which  would 
enable*  the  various  street-improvements,  men- 
tioned in  the  Commissioners’  report,  to  be  carried 


This  done,  the  strike  would,  I think,  settle 
itself;  and  after  next  year  we  need  not  point  out 
to  the  foreign  visitor,  Fleet-street  as  the  chief 
thoroughfare  of  the  largest  city  in  the  world. 

Again,  may  not  the  stagnation  of  trade  in 
London,  so  universally  complained  of,  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  matter  ? G.  W.  F. 


COATING  FOR  INTERNAL  WALLS. 

DWELLINGS  POE  THE  WORKING  CLASSES.  . 

Can  any  amongst  your  readers  afford  me  any 
information  as  to  a material  for  coating  internal 
walls  of  dwellings,  without  the  necessity  of  first 
plastering  thetS? 

My  object  is  this  : I am  about  to  erect  a block 
of  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  artisans 
and  their  families ; and,  from  my  experience  in 
the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  class,  I wish  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  coating  the  walls,  either  with 
colour  wash  or  paper,  both  of  which  speedily  get 
discoloured  and  dirty;  in  which  state  they,  too 
often,  are  permitted  to  remain  — the  fruitful 
parent  of  infectious  disease. 

The  material  I am  anxious  to  procure  is  one 
which  would  bear  a vitreous  glaze,  capable  of  being 
washed  with  soap  and  water;  and  it  should  also 
admit  of  the  introduction  of  some  colouring  matter, 
to  afford  variety  to  the  eye. 

If  no  such  material  docs  exist,  this  might,  I 
trust,  lead  the  thoughts  of  some  practical  man 
towards  so  desirable  an  object,  the  discovery 
of  which  would  be  hailed  as  a great  boon  by  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  model  dwellings. 

An  Agent. 


A double  cottage,  from  the  selected  design  by 
Messrs.  Richardson  & Ross,  of  Darlington,  was  some 
time  ago  erected  by  the  Leeds  Local  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  on  a plot  of 
land  belonging  to  the  Conservative  Land  Society, 
adjoining  the  show-ground.  The  internal  accom- 
modation consists  of  three  rooms  on  each  floor, 
and  the  necessary  offices.  It  has  been  built  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Thorpe,  of  Leeds,  and  the 
cost  has  been  strictly  kept  within  the  amount 
specified— 220L  The  cottage  was  to  be  offered 
for  public  sale  in  the  course  of  a few  days  after 
the  meeting  of  last  week. 

The  Leeds  Local  Committee  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  also  offered  the  sum  of  SOL  for 
building  designs,  viz. : — 


For  the  best  pair  of  agricultural  cottages,  containing 
not  less  than  three  betlrooms  in  each,  and  with 
suitable  conveniences  attached,  already  built,  or  to 
be  built  by  the  IsC  of  June,  1861,  within  ten  miles  • 
of  the  Leeds  Town  Hall,  at  a cost  not  exceeding 



For  the  best  single  ditto,  at  a cost  not  exceeding 



For  the  best  design  for  covering  a quantity  of  land 
with  dwellings,  in  blocks  suitable  for  working  men 
in  towns,  at  rentals  varying  from  6/.  to  10/.  per 
annum,  and  a cost  which  will  allow  of  a return  of 
not  less  than  7i  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the 
buildmg  outlay,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  land  . . .*'30 

For  the  first  two  prizes  there  were  no  plans 
entered.  For  the  third  there  were  only  ten,  and 
the  judges  reported  that,  as  the  competition  was 
so  limited,  and  the  designs  sent  in  were  so  little 
satisfactory,  they  had  declined  to  award  the  prize. 
The  judges  recommend,  however,  that  the  pre- 
mium be  suspended,  and  that  competing  designs 
be  again  invited  by  advertisement,  to  be  sent  in 
by  the  Ist  of  October  next. 


FARK-LANE  THOUOUOHFARE. 

Siu, — Allow  me  a small  space  for  a suggestion 
on  this  subject,  as  I consider  that  action  should  be 
laken,  if  practicable,  without  delay,  to  prepare  for 
the  exhibition  traffic  next  year,  and  for  the  present 
wants  of  tlic  west  end  of  Marylebone  and  the 
Edgware-roiul,  in  connection  with  the  Victoria 
terminus.  My  plan  is,  I think,  not  open  to  the 
objections  that  can  bo  raised  to  the  various  pro- 
positions already  made  ; viz. — the  enormous  ex- 
pense, and  the  opposition  of  holders  of  property 
required.  It  is  simply  this; — to  enter  from  Park- 
lane  tho  small  enclosure  or  garden,  south  of  Stan- 
hope-gate, at  an  acute  angle,  a few  yards  from  the 
lodge ; throwing  the  present  railing  back  from  the 
right  to  the  left  hand,  in  a curved  line  to  the 
corner  of  Apsley  House  garden ; then  add  a new 
railing  on  the  right  hand  from  Stanhope  Lodge 
to  Hyde  Park-corner,  taking  in  one  of  the  gates 
there  and  a compartment  of  the  screen ; three 
columns  of  which  to  be  cleared  away  to  make 
another  gate  for  the  public  traffic ; leaving  ample 
space  for  tho  present  fashionable  drive.  If  re- 
quired, also,  a few  yards  could  be  got  out  of  the 
body  of  the  park,  on  the  west  side  of  tho  drive,  by 
moving  the  railings  back  to  the  trees.  The  ex- 
pense of  this  great  public  improvement  should 
not  exceed  1,OOOL  to  i,500L  Q. 


A correspondent  on  this  subject  writes, — 

“If  you  will  refer  to  your  paper  of  July  7, 
1860,  you  will  find  the  frize  design  (double 
cottage)  nearly  an  exact  copy  of  Mr.  Strickland’s 
plan,  as  published  by  you. 

Tho  great  objection  I see  to  the  prize  plan  is — 

1.  The  direct  draught  from  back  to  front  doors. 

2.  Tho  manner  in  which  the  entrance  door  is 
cribbed : it  could  only  open  square,  and  then 
either  against  the  closet-door  or  into  opening  of 
living-room  door,  and  the  staircase  would  not 
allow  of  its  being  much  above  6 feet  high. 

3.  The  small  size  of  pantry,  there  being  no 
cellar. 

4.  Only  one  door  to  scullery,  and  that  opening 
in  entrance.  Each  time  coals  arc  required,  clothes 
taken  out,  &c.,  all  the  steam,  heat,  and  smell  from 
w'ashing,  &c.,  tiud  their  way  into  entrance  and 
bed-rooms. 

5.  The  sinks  are  badly  situate  for  light. 

6.  The  privies  much  too  small. 

7.  No  dirty-clothes  closet  on  chamber  plan — a 
most  desirable  thing  in  a cottage : as  wardrobes, 
presses,  &c.,  do  not  form  part  of  a poor  man’s 
furniture,  consequently  tbo  bedrooms  are  always 
in  an  untidy  and  fluttered  state,  unless  a closet  be 
provided. 

8.  The  only  interior  brick  wall  carried  up  to 

roof  is  the  cross  or  division  wall : the  rest  have 
false  bearings.  R.” 


THE  PRIZE  PLANS  OE  LABOURERS’ 
COTTAGES,  &c.,  AT  LEEDS. 

The  plans,  of  which  we  gave  some  account  on 
the  16th  March  last,  have  just  been  exhibited  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at 
Leeds.  Among  them  were  those  of  farm  build- 
ings, as  to  which  no  decision  was  come  to  when 
the  prizes  for  the  cottage  plans  were  decided  on. 
The  following  were  the  awards : — 

For  the  best  plan  of  farm  buildings,  adapted  for  a farm 
of  not  less  than  500  acres,  and  providing  for  the  nse  of 
steam-power.  50/. ; J.  E.  Watson,  22,  Grey-street-,  New- 
cast  lenpnn-Tyne. 

Highly  commended— Messrs.  Hicks  & Isaacs,  Bath  ■ 
P.  D.  Tuckett,  London ; James  Fox,  Albion-street,  Leeds 
and  Mr.  Gonthwaite. 

Commended — J.  Parsons,  Harewood,  Leeds. 

For  the  best  plan  of  farm  buildings,  adapted  for  a farm 
of  200  acres,  25/.,  Mossr.s.  Hicks  & Isaacs,  Bath. 

Commended — Frederick  Chancel  lor,  Chelmsford,  Essex; 
Messrs.  J.  Bailey  Eenton,  and  W.  Burnett,  Westminster, 


In  the  first  class  there  were  twenty-seven  competitors ; 
in  the  second,  nineteen  ditto. 


THE  PRESERVATION  OF  LIFE  FROM 
FIRE. 

SiE, — There  is  probably  no  subject  connected 
with  “social”  economy  of  gi’cater  import  than 
the  preservation  of  life  and  property  from  fire; 
and  with  an  equal  confldence  I fear  it  may  be 
-Tsserted  that  there  has  been  none  more  disgrace- 
fully neglected,  and  where  s,oX\it\Q practical  good 
has  been  effected  towards  the  attainment  of  tliese 
objects. 

From  time  to  time  various  suggestions  have 
appeared  from  many  persons  (tho  writer  being  one 
of  them),  and  some  of  them  bearing  evidence  of 
practical  utility;  yet  such  has  been  the  public 
indifference  to  the  subject  that  none  of  these  have 
been  taken  in  hand  and  brought  into  practice. 
Let  us  have  hope,  however,  that  attention  has 
been  aroused  to  this  truly  important  question, 
and  that  this  terrible  scourge  may  be,  if  not  over- 
come, at  least  greatly  subdued. 

To  assist  escape  from  the  roof,  a handrail  should 
be  affixed  to  the  wall  thereon  dividing  each  house, 
and  upon  the  coping  of  the  wall  in  front  of  each 
building,  and  facing  the  thoroughfare.  This  pro- 
tection would  also  be  useful  at  the  rear;  but 
perhaps  it  might  not  be  necessary  to  make  the 
provision  in  both  parts.  The  depth  from  the 
gutter  to  the  coping  is  usually  very  shallow  and 
dangerous;  and,  in  a time  of  Are,  when  the  nerves 
are  liable  to  be  weak,  the  power  of  balance  is 
easily  lost,  and  individuals  frequently  fall  over 


and  are  killed.  "Were  such  a measure  of  safety 
furnished  for  the  bricklayers  and  others  engaged 
in  building  operations,  it  would  be  well  worth 
consideration. 

As  a means  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires  it 
is  suggested  that  a series  of  pipes  might  be  built 
into  the  ceilings  of  rooms,  perforated  with 
numerous  holes  ; these  being  in  connection  with 
a tank  on  the  roof,  or  any  other  suitable  place. 
The  water  might  be  let  loose  in  many  ways. 

Large  and  specially-made  mattresses  should  be 
carried  by  all  fire-engines;  or  in  “tender”  car- 
riages, either  attached  to  or  following  them. 
These  might  also  be  built  with  plenty  of  spare 
room,  so  as  to  accommodate  any  other  appliances 
that  may  be  already  in  use,  or  devised  hereafter. 
Fire-escapes  might  also  be  so  constructed  as  to 
find  space  for  the  same  accessories. 

It  is  a long  time  before  the  flow  of  water  from 
fire-engines  makes  any  sensible  impression  or  sub- 
duction  of  a fire,  even  though  several  may  be  in 
use  at  the  same  time,  and  their  capability  great. 
It  seems  feasible  and  consistent  with  our  increased 
and  rapidly  increasing  knowledge  of  chemical 
agencies,  that  some  product  might  be  employed 
in  combination  with  water  to  assist  its  action  on 
the  flames.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  one  (out  of 
many)  of  these  agents,  which  appears  calculated  to 
play  the  part  of  an  auxiliary.  It  is  an  inexpensive 
article,  and  can  be  produced  to  almost  any  extent 
that  may  be  required.  A self-feeding  “ hopper,” 
or  reservoir,  might  bo  contrived,  communicating 
with  a tank  to  be  attached  to  an  engine  under  its 
pump  apparatus;  the  water,  instead  of  being 
thrown  directly  upon  a fire,  being  first  pumped 
into  the  tank,  there  to  be  infused  by  the  chemical, 
and  thence  injected  on  the  burning  mass.  Whether 
this  suggestion  he,  or  not,  practicable,  it  is  certain 
that  the  injection  of  water  alone  is  far  from  being 
satisfactory ; for  it  is  notorious  that  when  a fire 
has  gained  an  ascendancy,  instances  are  very  rare 
where  it  is  got  under  until  the  property  and 
interior  is  utterly  destroyed,  and  the  fire  spent 
out,  from  a deficiency  of  combustible  material,  or 
suffocation,  by  the  falling  in  of  the  roof  or  other 
portions  of  the  building.  The  water  thus  chiefly 
effects  the  cooling  down  of  the  incandescent  mass; 
or,  by  continuously  watering  the  walls  of  the  fired 
and  adjacent  houses,  prevents  its  spreading  fur- 
ther. Therefore,  an  increase  of  subduing  power 
seems  imperatively  needed.  And  this  could  (there 
is  scarcely  reason  to  doubt)  be  effected  by  the  aid 
of  chemistry. 

Fire-escapes  might  be  advantageously  con- 
structed in  a curved  form  at  the  top,  so  as  to 
keep  them  farther  off  from  the  walls,  and  thus 
prevent  tho  possibility  of  a fire  catching  the 
escape  or  the  clothing  or  bodies  of  the  persons 
using  it  for  escaping.  The  wheels  of  these  should 
be  furnished  with  “ skids,”  or  some  similar  appa- 
ratus, to  prevent  the  escapes  moving  after  they 
are  placed  against  a wall. 

There  is  a Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Life 
from  Fire.  Its  operations  and  the  escapes  pro- 
vided are,  however,  on  a much  too  limited  scale; 
and  its  proceedings  are  seldom  heard  of;  offering 
a striking  contrast  to  a similar  institution  for 
saving  life  from  shipwreck.  More  actively 
encouraged  and  prosecuted,  it  might  be  rendered 
thoroughly  efficient ; and  no  life  would  then  be 
sacrificed  in  consequence  of  the  escapes  being  too 
late ; — a circumstance  now  unhappily  by  no  raeaus 
aufrcqueutly  occurring.  To  bo  fully  serviceable, 
there  should  bo  at  least  four  times  as  many 
escapes  as  there  are  at  present ; and  they  should, 
of  course,  increase  hereafter  according  to  the  ratio 
in  which  the  population  increases.  It  might  tend 
greatly  to  tho  public  advantage  if  prizes  of  money 
or  medals  were  offered  yearly  for  any  novel  and 
serviceable  inMention  relating  to  life  or  property 
preservation. 

It  is  conceived  by  the  writer  that  an  important 
means  towards  the  preservation  of  life  would  be 
by  erecting  escape  shafts,  attached  to  the  hacks 
of  houses ; one  to  every  two  bouses,  or  to  each 
house;  these,  to  reach  from  the  basement  to  the 
top  room  window,  and  at  the  sides  of  the  windows 
of  each  story.  These  should  be  sufficiently  large 
to  permit  a human  body  to  descend  without  incon- 
venience. They  should  be  made  perhaps  of  plate 
iron,  or  of  wood  covered  with  thin  plates  of  tinned 
iron  outside,  as  a protection  from  the  dangerous 
proximity  of  the  burning  bouse.  Where  expense 
may  be  unimportant,  it  would  probably  be  a better 
plan  to  build  them  of  brick,  and  construct  them 
as  portions  of  houses,  and  at  the  time  when 
these  latter  were  in  course  of  being  erected.  Inside 
these  shafts  or  tubes  a “ skip  ” or  tub  should  be 
capable  of  descending  or  ascending ; the  rope 
attached  to  which  should  pass  over  a small  drum 
wheel  fixed  to  an  iron  axle;  the  other  end  of 
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whict  to  be  secured  in  a block  of  stone  built  into 
the  bouse  wall  for  that  especial  purpose.  This 
wheel  to  be  placed  on  the  side  of  the  shaft  furthest 
from  the  window.  At  the  other  end  of  the  rope 
a weight  is  to  be  fastened  exceeding  the  weight  of 
the  “ skip so  that  when  the  latter  is  free  from 
the  burden  of  a human  body  (or  bodies),  who  may 
use  it  as  a means  of  escape,  it  would  rise  to  the 
top  of  the  shaft,  and  be  ready  for  use  again,  the 
weight  of  course  falling  to  the  bottom.  As  the 
“ skip  ” or  bucket  will  work  in  the  shaft,  the  most 
timid  person  need  have  no  apprehension  as  to 
falling  out.  The  “ shaft  ” should  have  frequent 
openings  for  air  and  light  j indeed,  if  made  of  iron 
or  wood,  it  might  be  constructed  after  a trellis- 
work  fashioD,  and  almost  entirely  open. 

M.  U. 

OPKNING  OF  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM  TO 
THE  PUBLIC  BY  GASLIGHT. 

Slu, — If  I understand  the  question  rightly, 
the  late  Mr.  Braidwood  recommended  the  use  of 
oil  in  preference  to  gas,  on  account  of  the  desiccat- 
ing properties  of  the  latter. 

The  subject  under  discussiou  is  one  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  the  public  generally,  the  reason 
urged  against  the  introduction  of  gas  into  the 
Museum  being  equally  applicable  to  buildings 
devoted  to  other  purposes.  Now,  I have  to  learn 
that  any  practical  medium  at  present  exists  which, 
whilst  imparting  the  same  amount  of  light,  gives 
off  a less  degree  of  beat.  In  a lecture  delivered 
at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1853,  Dr.  Fraiikland 
thus  estimates  the  amount  of  “carbonic  acid” 
and  “ heat,”  produced  per  hour  from  various 
sources  of  light,  the  heat  generated  by  lallow 
being  assumed  to  be  100,  for  the  purposes  of 
comparison : — 

Carbonic  acid. 

Cubic  feet.  Heat. 

Tallow lO'l  1IIU 

Wa.\  1 

Spermaceti/  

Sperm  oil  (rarcel'B  lamp)  6-4  6j 

London  gases 
Citv 

Great  Central 
Imperial 
Chartered 
Western 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  there  is  a 
marked  difference,  and  one  greatly  in  favour  of 
gas,  both  as  regards  the  production  of  a less 
amount  both  of  carbonic  acid  and  heat;  the  com- 
parison between  the  (cannel)  gas  supplied  by  the 
M'esfceru  Company  showing  a difference,  as  com- 
pared with  oil,  amounting  to  no  less  than  41  per 
cent.  Dr.  Franklnnd  remarks  (article,  "Coal- 
Gas,”  Ure’s  Dictionary  of  Arts),  that, — 

“ Notwithstanding  the  great  economy  and  convenience 
attending  the  use  of  gas,  and,  in  a sanitary  point  of  view, 
the  high  position  which,  as  an  illuminatitig  agent,  coal- 
gas  of  a proper  composition  occupies,  its  use  iti  dwelling- 
houses  is  still  extensively  objected  to.  The  objections  are 
partly  well  founded,  and  partly  groundless. 

As  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  table,  even  the  worst 
gases  produce,  fora  given  amount  of  light,  less  carbonic 
acid  and  heat  thau  either  lamps  or  candles.  But,  then, 
where  gas  is  used,  the  convumer  is  never  satis'fied  with  a 
light  equal  in  brilliancy  only  to  that  of  lamp.s  and  candles, 
and,  consequently,  when  three  or  four  times  the  amount 
of  light  is  produced  from  a gas  of  bad  composition,  the 
heat  "and  atmospheric  deterioration  greatly  exceed  the 
correspondiug  elfects  produced  by  the  other  means  of 
illumination.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a real  objection  to 
tlie  employment  of  gas-light  in  apartments,  founded  upon 
the  production  of  sulphurous  acid  during  its  combustion. 
The  sulphurous  acid  is  derived  from  bisulphuret  of  car- 
bon, and  the  organic  sulpiiur  compounds  which  have 
already  been  referred  to  a.s  incapable  of  removal  from  gas 
by  the  present  methods  of  purification. 

These  impurities,  which  are  encountered  in  almost  all 
coal-gas  now  used,  are  the  principal,  if  not  the  only, 
source  of  the  unpleasant  symptoms  experienced  by  many 
sensitive  persons  in  rooms  lighted  with  gas.  It  is  also 
owing  to  the  sulphurous  acid  generated  during  the  com- 
bustion of  these  impurities  that  the  use  of  gas  is  found 
to  injure  the  bindings  of  books,  and  impair  or  destroy  the 
delicate  colours  of  tapestry.  Therefore  the  production  of 
gas  free  from  these  noxious  sulphur  compounds  is,  at  the 
present  moment,  a problem  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  gas  manufacturer,  and  one  which  demands  his  earnest 
attention. 

The  high  sanitary  position  which  gas  takes  with  regard 
to  the  production  of  a minimum  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
and  heat  for  a given  amount  of  light,  ought  to  stimulate 
the  manufacturer  to  perfect  the  process  by  removing  all 
sulphur  compounds,  and  attaining  the  most  desirable 
composition,  so  that  this  ecoiiomical,  and,  if  pure,  agree- 
able, and  sanitary  light,  may  contribute  to  our  domestic 
comfort  to  a much  greater  extent  than  it  has  hitherto 
done.” 

It  is  abundantly  clear,  from  the  doctor’s  very 
lucid  exposition,  that  the  objection  to  the  use  of 
gas  on  account  of  the  extra  heat  supposed  to  be 
generated  is,  as  compared  with  other  sources  of 
light  of  equal  brilliancy,  nothing  more  than  a 
popular  delusion;  and  that  the  strongest  objec- 
tion that  can  be  urged  against  the  introduction  of 
gas  into  buildings  (of  a similar  description  to  the 
British  Museum)  containing  articles  likely  to  be 
injuriously  affected  by  the  action  of  sulphur,  is 


the  presence  of  this  element  in  the  form  of  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon,  which  (until  the  discovery  of 
the  Rev.  W.  R.  Bowditch)  bad  hitherto  been 
looked  upon  as  irremovable.  Now  that  means 
have  been  discovered,  and  can  be  applied  in  ren- 
dering gas  free  from  all  impurities,  I cannot 
understand  what  real  objection  can  exist  for  the 
exclusion  of  this  valuable  light-giving  medium 
from  our  national  Museum. 

Samuel  Lovelock. 


THE  BUILDERS’  STRIKE. 

SiE, — “A  Contractor,”  in  your  paper  of  the 
27th  of  July,  takes  me  and  others  to  task  for 
having  passed  “into  the  position  of  unscrupulous 
advocates,”  and  for  arraying  and  arranging  one- 
sided facts  and  arguments.  He  says,  too,  that  we 
have  stated  in  our  letters  “nothing  which  had 
nob  been  already  stated.”  I am  not  going  to 
defend  myself  or  my  friends  against  the  former 
charges.  There  are  the  letters : let  them  speak 
for  themselves.  But  if  he  wants  facts  not  already 
stated,  I can  give  him  plenty.  Here  is  one  in  the 
shape  of  a letter  from  Scotland,  which  I shall  be 
obliged  to  you  to  print,  which  needs  no  arraying 
or  arranging,  and  which  will  help  your  readers 
to  judge  between  our  statements  and  “A  Con- 
tractor’s.” I would  suggest  that  these  are  not 
the  means  which  honourable  men  use,  even  in 
fighting.  If  “A  Contractor”  can  stop  this  sort 
of  thing  be  will  be  doing  good  service  to  his  order. 

Lincoln's-Inn,  July  30.  Tiios.  Hughes. 


Sill, — In  the  last  of  the  admirable  letters  on  the  dispute 
in  the  London  building  trades,  to  which  your  name  is 
attached,  it  is  asked,— “ Why,  if  the  dispute  is  virtually  at 
an  end,  are  masons  being  imported  from  Scotland  ?”  On 
seeing  the  repeated  assurances  in  the  Times  and  other 
London  papers,  that  the  employers  had  got  nearly 
all  the  men  they  required,  it  seemed  strange,  if  not  sus- 
picious, that  efforts  .should  be  making  to  get  masons  from 
Scotland.  The  reference  to  this  matter  in  your  letter,  and 
other  causes,  having  induced  me  to  make  minute  and  per- 
sonal inquiries,  some  rather  significant  facts  have  been 
elucidated. 

It  now  appears  that  the  efforts  have  been  both  extensive 
and  desperate.  Agents  have  visited  almost  every  town  in 
Scotland,  and  not  a few  villages  and  populous  districts; 
and  every  means  have  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  workmen  to  go  to  London.  For  example,  in 
Arbroath,  33s.  per  week,  expenses  of  trains  to  the  desti- 
nation, and  no  broken  time,  were  some  of  the  inducements 
presented:  while  it  was  reported  that  “ the  dispute  be- 
tween the  Union  and  non-Uaion  men  in  the  metropolis  is 
the  cause  of  this  application  to  masons  in  the  north.”  In 
every  case,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  nature  of  the 
dispute  was  either  misrepresented,  or  entirely  ignored. 

The  London  operatives  having  sent  two  of  their  num- 
ber to  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  removing  misconcep- 
tions, and  means  having  been  employed  in  Scotland  with 
the  same  view,  the  actual  state  of  matters  gradually 
became  known;  and  there  is  good  authority  for  saying 
that,  notwithstanding  these  efforts,  little  more  than  thirty 
ma-sons  accepted  the  offers,  this  number  including  ap- 
prentices, and  inferior  or  otherwise  worthlc.ss  hands.  A 
few  have  returned  to  Scotland,  and  more  will  likely  adopt 
the  same  course. 

Such  is  the  result  of  the  London  employers'  mission  to 
Scotland.  Small  enough,  certainly.  And  now  other  and 
less  honourable  means  have  been  resorted  to,  on  the 
authority  of  whom  it  Is  not  for  me  to  say.  The  transac- 
tion, however,  merits  exposure  and  reprobation. 

The  publisher  of  the  Edinburf'h  News  received  on 
Saturday  last  the  following  letter,  dated  July  25th,  with 
enclosure,  from  an  advertising  firm  in  London,  whose 
name  and  address  1 enclose: — 

“ Sir, — We  would  feel  obliged  by  your  inserting  the  en- 
closed announcement  ^without  the  word  advertisement) 
in  the  body  of  your  paper,  forwarding  a copy,  with  the 
CHARCB,  to  this  address. — We  remsin,  &e.” 

Here  is  the  announcement:  — 

''  Scotch  Masons  in  London. — It  will  be  a curious  fact 
in  the  history  of  ttje  splendid  mansion  now  being  erected 
for  the  Duke  of  Bucciench  on  the  site  of  the  old  Montague 
House,  in  Whiteliall,  that,  from  peculiarcircunistances  in 
connection  with  the  building  trade  in  London,  it  will  have 
been  built  to  a large  extent  by  Scotch  masons.  Many  of 
the  London  men,  tired  of  the  unhealthy  condition  of  their 
cratt,  owing  to  the  undue  control  exercised  by  the  paid 
leailers  of  the  strike,  have  left  the  metropolis,  and  thus 
afforded  opportunities  for  new  hands  to  obtain  employ- 
ment. Scotland,  where  building  in  stone  is  more  common 
than  In  England,  has  sent  up  a great  number  of  masons, 
and  when  first- rate  workmen  have  applied,  their  e.xpenses 
to  London  have  been  paid  by  the  duke's  contractors, 
Messrs.  Holland  & Hannan,  of  Bloomsbury.” 

I leave  this  without  comment.  A cause  which  requires 
such  desperate  expedients  must  be  a bad  and  a failing  one. 

I am  aware  other  papers  have  received  similar  communi- 
Cations,  and  trusting  this  exposure  of  what  looks  very 
like  a cunningly-devised  fraud  will  break  its  influence, 
and  be  a waniirrg  to  the  perpetrators,  I am,  &c., 

H.  G.  Rbii). 

“Edinburgh  iVetes”  0£xce,  Edinburgh,  Jttlt/29,  IBfil. 


WAY^SIDE  CHAPELS. 

Ax  a recent  meeting  of  the  Bedfordshire  Archi- 
tectural Society,  Mr.  Hurst  read  a paper  on 
" Wayside  Chapels.”  After  some  introductory 
remarks,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  paper  he  was 
about  to  read  must  only  be  considered  as  a nucleus 
for  a more  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject; he  observed  that  the  remains  of  monastic  and 
other  religious  edifices,  erected  during  the  early 
period  of  our  national  history,  had  lately  occupied 
very  much  of  the  attention  of  architects  and 
antiquaries ; but  there  was  one  kind  of  building 


that  had  received  from  them  comparatively  little 
notice,  but  which  merited  consideration ; as,  from 
its  existence  and  purposes,  much  might  be  inferred 
respecting  the  habits  and  ideology  of  our  ancestors : 
ho  alluded  to  the  Wayside  and  Bridge  Chapels. 

The  intention  of  these  chapels  seems  to  have 
been  to  afford  to  travellers,  pilgrims,  and  the 
people  generally,  in  their  jouruoyings,  an  oppor- 
tunity at  various  stations  to  offer  up  to  the 
Throne  of  Divine  Grace  thanksgivings  for  deliver- 
ances from  peril,  and  for  other  mercies;  and  to  im- 
plore assistance,  protection,  and  guidance,  in  the 
many  casualties  of  this  life.  Previous  to  the 
Reformation,  the  Wayside  Chapels,  remote  from 
inhabited  places,  gave  shelter,  rest,  and  religious 
consolation  to  the  traveller.  Like  all  other  places 
of  public  worship,  the  doors  during  the  day  were 
always  open.  The  church  was  formerly  a house 
of  prayer,  but  it  is  now  frequently  styled  a place 
of  hearing;  and,  strictly  in  character  with  this 
appellation,  is  locked  up  and  bolted  against  private 
devotion.  He  then  remarked  that  although  many 
excellent  customs,  like  that  of  keeping  open  the 
doors  of  places  of  worship,  had  fallen  into  disuse, 
there  were  others  often  very  unimportant  still 
lingering  among  them.  At  Eaton  Bray,  in  this 
county,  until  within  the  last  twejjJy  years,  the 
church  was  regularly  strewed  with  bean  straw;  on 
the  feast  day,  which  occurred  at  Michaelmas.  ■••■At 
Pavenham,  the  practice  still  prevails  of  littering 
the  church  with  hay  on  St.  Peter’s  day,  which  is 
the  feast  day.  For  this  purpose  the  clerk  has  the 
privilege  of  cutting  ns  much  grass  in  the  meadow 
near  StalFord-bridge — a part  of  the  great  tithe 
allotment  in  that  parish — as  he  can  mow  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  in  one  day.  The  quantity  ob- 
tained beyond  what  is  required  for  the  church  he 
takes  as  a remuneration  for  bis  trouble.  There 
were  two  bridge  cbapels  on  the  passages  of  the 
Ouse,  one  at  Biddenham  Bridge,  and  the  other  on 
Bedford  Bridge,  used  also  as  chantries.  The  one 
at  Biddenham,  which  is  said  to  have  been  well 
endowed,  probably  had  services  performed  in  it  for 
the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  founder,  and  was 
charged  with  keeping  the  bridge  in  repair.  The 
chapel  on  Bedford  Bridge  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Thomas  the  Martyr  : the  date  of  erection  was  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a century  later 
thau  the  bridge  itself,  which  was  built  with  part 
of  the  materials  of  the  castle,  demolished  in  the 
year  1221.  It  has  been  generally  stated  that  the 
anthor  of  the  "Pilgrim’s  Progress  ” was  imprisoned 
in  the  gatehouse  of  the  bridge;  which,  judging 
from  the  drawings  that  have  been  engraved  to 
illustrate  “Gross’s  Antiquities”  and  various 
editions  of  Buuyan’s  works,  appears  to  have  been 
erected  between  the  second  arch  from  the  north 
and  the  centre  of  the  bridge.  The  wayside  chapels 
were  suppressed  and  their  estates  forfeited  with 
the  general  dissolution  of  monasteries.  He  then 
gave  some  particulars  of  a building  in  the  parish 
of  Meppershall,  once  used  as  a wayside  chapel,  but 
now  converted  into  a barn.  Meppershall  is  partly 
in  Bedfordshire  and  partly  in  Hertfordshire.  The 
chapel  is  admitted  to  be  in  the  Hertfordshire 
portion  of  the  parish.  The  rectory-house  is  sup- 
posed to  have  a portion  in  each  county,  as  was 
expressed  in  an  inscription  on  the  mantelpiece,  but 
which  modern  taste  has  removed, — 


LEAD  PENCILS. 


As  I was  the  inventor  and  patentee  of  the  pencil  now 
universally  known  as  "Lund’s  Pencil;”  as  my  father’s 
money  founded  the  firm  of  S.  Morclan  & Co. ; as  niy  father 
was  one  of  the  largest  purchasers  of  Cumberland  lead,  as 
correspondence  with  the  firm  of  Brookman  & Langdon 
will  prove,  inasmuch  as  that  firm  learnt  of  my  father, 
and  possibly  he  learnt  of  them;— allow  me  a word  on  the 
above  subject. 

Mr.  Brockedon  was  an  artist.  Mr.  Brockedon  gained 
a Council  Medal  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1831,  tor  Iuh 
discovery  and  invention  of  purified  aad  compressed 
Cumberland  lead. 

The  respected  firm  of  S.  Mordan  h Co.,  and  the  respect- 
able firm,  Brockman,  Langdon,  & Co.,  know  well  with 
what  anxiety  the  gradually  exhausting  quarry  or  mine  of 
Cumberland  filled  their  minds.  Every  market-day  more 
and  more  lead  was  rejected ; fhe  gritty  refuse  of  the  once 
valuable  but  now  nearly  exhausted  mine. 

Mr.  Augustus  Mordan  told  me  that  Mr.  Brockedon 
suddenly  acquired  a Bright  idea— for  the peace-foXrefonn 
of— not  the  British  constitution,  but  black  lead  of  Borra- 
dailc. 

Mr.  Brockedon  pulverised  the  gritty  refuse  of  r«yected 
heaps  of  market-days  : he  separated  the  grit  from  that 
unctuous  substance  of  Cumberland  which  so  puzzles 
philosophers  and  geologists,  and  is  so  coveted  by  artist 
and  by  draughtsman.  Mr.  Brockedon  took  the  fine  dust, 
and  (probably  in  vacuo)  subm  ttcd  it  to  great  pressure, 
much  harder  pressure  thau  bill-discounter  gives  when  he 
puts  " the  screw  on  ;”  much  harder  pressure  (though  that 
is  hard)  than  Jacob  gives  to  Naucy  in  the  return  home 
pleasure-van. 

With  a palpitating  hand  doubtiess  Mr.  Brockedon  re- 
moved that  which  was  no  longer  dust,  but  solid  " clay  ” 
from  the  press;  with  delight  did  he  exhibit  the  "new 
solid”  to  Mr.  Augustus  Mordan. 
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mitil  Mr.  Brockedon’s  death,  I /eel  certain 
thit  all  that  S'rt  aS?-f“ 

been™»Uo  the  tmich  of  the  eenuine 
arneTe  -by  that  Lund,  the  eacellcnco  of  whose  manu- 
tol'' ms  did  not  die 

,vW  te  lS°”  best  pencils  are  filled  with  the  lead 
Jr  BroSeiSn : Mordan's  are  likewise  : Brootnran's  are- 

^^JJs’tlie  writer  of  a complaint  in  your  impression  of  the 
•2Tth  ult.  tried  the  pencils  of  these  firms? 

I can  testify  to  much  difficulty  in  getting  a pencil  firm 
a*  the  extreme  point,  black,  and  capable  of  proper  erasure 
bv  Dlain,  old-fashioned  indiarubber.  As  to  that  new- 
fanirled  eraser,  something  between  a hearthstone  and  a 
KamptuUcon  knife-board,  it  would  rub  its  way  through 

”^The"ffrras  1 have  named  in  the  foregoing  statement 
thoroughly  understand  the  subject,  and  only  require  per- 
bans  a little  spurring  by  artists  and  draughtsmen.  The 
fact  of  Mr.Brockedon  getting  a Council  Medal  shows  that 
tbc  subject  was  considered  a very  important  one. 

^ W.  RlDDLK. 


RECENT  PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
BUILDING.* 

Artificial  Stone.  J.  J-  Wheble,  Reading. 
Dated  7th  December,  I860.— The  patentee  takes 
ordinary  dry  rubbUh,  sand,  gravel,  and  shingle, 
and  mixes  the  same  with  Bridgwater,  or  other 
similar  lime,  after  being  ground,  when  the  whole 
is  to  be  stirred  and  thoroughly  mixed.  Water  is 
now  to  be  added,  aud  well  incorporated  with  the 
material,  which  is  to  be  placed  in  suitable  moulds 
and  frames,  the  moulds  being  first  lubricated. 

M VNUFACTITRE  OF  FlEE-URICKS,  BLOCKS,  RE- 
TORTsl  &C.  TU.  Morris  .y  J.  Hadford,  Oldbury. 
Dated  7th  December,  I860.— This  invention  con- 
sists in  the  employment  of  boulders  or  pebbles, 
calcined,  or  partially  calcined,  and  reduced  to 
powder ; this  the  patentees  mix  with  common 
lire-clay,  marl,  loam,  or  other  stiff  clay.  They 
also  employ,  for  some  purposes,  stone  of  the  de- 
scription found  in  large  quantities  in  Worcester- 
shii-e,  more  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Rednall, 
aud  which  is  there  termed  " gravel  rock.”  This 
they  can  use  cither  pulverised  or  in  its  natuml 
state,  mixed  with  the  clay,  and  in  place  of,  or  with 
the  ground  pebbles. 

Ornamental  Bricks,  Tiles,  &c.  T.  Jf. 
Waller,  Poole.  Dated  17th  December,  I860.— 
In  making  an  encaustic  tile,  according  to  this  in- 
vention, where,  say,  two  colours  only  are  used, — 
namely,  for  example,  a red  ground  with  a buff  pat- 
tern,—the  patentee  takes  a block  of  buff-coloured 
clay,  and  places  it  in  a suitable  box  or  receptacle, 
of  a shape  corresponding  to  that  of  the  tile  to  be 
produced.  The  surface  of  this  block  clay  is  now 
stamped  with  any  suitable  design,  by  means  of  a 
suitable  die,  composed  of  fliut  aud  clay,  burnt  and 
hardened,  or  of  any  other  suitable  absorbent 
material.  The  impression  having  been  made,  he 
lays  over  the  impressed  surface  a thin  slice  or  bat 
of  red  clay  for  the  ground,  and  brings  the  die 
down  again,  thereby  forcing  portions  of  such  thin 
slice  into  the  lower  or  sunk  parts  of  the  impres- 
sion already  made  in  the  surface  of  the  bull  clay, 
so  as  to  inlay  the  red  clay  therein.  The  die  is  now 
taken  away,  and  the  waste  clay  left  on  the  surface 
is  removed,  when  a piece  of  clay  for  forming  the 
back  or  body  of  the  tile  is  laid  over  the  inlaid 
surface,  and  pressed  thereon  in  a movable  backing 
frame,  so  as  to  complete  the  body  of  the  tile.  The 
movable  backiug  frame  having  been  raised,  a cut 
is  made,  by  means  of  a fine  wire,  through  the  clay, 
at  the  part  where  the  red  clay  has  entered  the 
buff  clay;  the  result  of  which  is,  that  the  red  and 
huff  will  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  tile,  the  one 
forming  a ground,  and  the  other  a pattern,  or 
design,  inlaid  thereon. 

Bricks.  7T^.  'E-.  Neioton,  Chancery-lane,  Lon- 
don. A communication.  Dated  8th  December, 
I860. — This  invention  relates  to  that  class  of 
brick  machines  designed  for  making  bricks  of  dry 
clay,  through  the  agency  of  great  pressure  exerted 
thereon,  and  consists  in  constructing  the  entire 
frame  in  one  large  single  body.  The  moulds  are 
formed,  arranged,  and  secured  within  the  frame, 
in  such  a manner  ns  to  entirely  expel  the  air  from 
the  clay.  A suitable  arrangement,  or  combina- 
tion of  parts,  is  also  provided  for  lifting  the  bricks 
from  the  moulds. 

Apparatus  for  the  Manufacture  and 
Drying  of  Bricks,  kc.  J.  Sharp  and  W.  Balmer, 
Middlesborough.  Dated  26th  November,  1860. — 
Those  improvements  consist  in  tbc  employment, 
in  a trough  or  case,  in  or  to  which  the  moulds  or 
dies  are  fitted,  and  into  which  clay  is  placed,  of  a 
shaft  with  two  or  more  curved  arms  or  wipers  in 
combination  with  a cranked  lever,  free  to  play  on 
a fixed  point  on  which  it  Is  centred  or  hung.  The 
lever  is  so  placed  with  regard  to  the  wipers  on  the 
shaft  that,  upon  the  revolution  of  the  shaft,  one 
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wiper  coming  in  contact  with  the  short  arm  of  the 
lever,  causes  it  to  move  on  its  centre;  and,  con- 
sequently, the  long  arm  to  be  raised,  whereby  the 
clay  is  prevented  from  being  carried  round  by  the 
next  “ wiper aud,  at  the  same  time,  a species  of 
channel  is  formed  in  the  direction  of  the  mo^ds 
or  moulding  orifices  in  the  box  or  case.  The 
following  or  next  wiper  in  succession  bears  against 
the  I’aised  long  arm  of  the'lever ; depresses  it,  and 
thereby  forces  the  clay  in  front  of  it  through  the 
moulds  or  moulding  orifices,  and  so  on. 


Jgtisallsntg. 

The  Nationax  Gallery.- In  reply  to  a ques- 
tion by  Lord  II.  Lennox  in  the  Commons,  as  to 
accommodation  for  the  Turner  pictures  in  Decem- 
ber next,  Mr.  Cowper  stated  that  there  was  no 
plan  of  Mr.  Pennethorne’s  for  a National  Gallery 
in  such  a state  of  maturity  as  that  it  could  be 
produced.  The  great  difficulty  that  presented 
itself  was  that  they  had  two  sites,— Trafalgar- 
square  and  Burlington  House.  There  would  be  no 
difficulty  whatever,  he  said,  in  building  a gallery 
over  the  back  of  the  barrack -yard,  at  a trifling 
expense,  as  it  would  not  require  much  architec- 
tural ornament.  The  cost  would  probably  be  about 
25,000?.  He  trusted  that  plans  would  be  ready 
before  the  House  was  asked  to  agree  to  any  esti- 
mate next  year. 

Discovery  at  St.  Martin’s  Church,  Lei- 
cester.— An  interesting  discovery  has  been  made 
at  St.  Martin’s  Church,  Leicester,  according  to 
the  local  Advertiser.  While  excavating  for  the 
foundations  of  the  staircase  turret  at  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  north  transept  the  remains  of 
two  pillars  of  Roman  workmanship  were  discovered 
at  about  9 feet  below  the  surface,  standing  about 
8 feet  from  each  other,  on  a stone  platform.  The 
pillars  are  21  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  the  Doric 
order.  They  appear  to  be  made  of  the  Sandiacre 
stone,  near  Ilkeston,  and  probably  formed  part  of 
a colonuade  or  portico.  This  seems  to  substantiate 
the  suggestion  made  some  time  ago,  that  a temple 
formerly  stood  where  the  church  now  is.  A con- 
siderable quantity  of  animal  bones  have  been  dug 
up  also,  suggesting  that  the  place  has  been  used 
for  the  purpose  of  Pagan  sacrifice.  A little  below 
the  level  of  the  platform  a bed  of  concrete,  about 
3 inches  thick,  was  found,  which,  no  doubt,  once 
supported  a tesselated  pavement,  but  no  Roman 
tiles  were  found.  The  columns  were  observed  to 
be  solidly  embedded  in  mortar  on  the  platform, 
showing  that  they  were  in  the  position  in  which 
they  were  originally  fixed,  probably  some  sixteen 
or  seventeen  hundred  years  .igo.  Further  excava- 
tions are  now  in  progress,  and  Mr.  W.  Lindley, 
the  clerk  of  the  w’orks,  is  preparing  a plan,  eleva- 
tion, and  section  of  the  discovery. 

Monumental. — The  inauguration  of  the  mo- 
nument to  Charles  Albert,  the  late  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, and  father  of  Victor-Emmanuel,  King  of 
Italy,  took  place  at  Turin  on  the  21st  July,  on 
the  square  bearing  the  name  of  Charles  Albert. 
Baron  Ricasoli  delivered  a speech  suitable  to 
the  occasion,  at  the  end  of  which  the  veil  was 
removed,  and  the  new  work  of  Baron  Marochetti 
was  displayed  to  view,  amid  the  enthusiastic 
cheers  of  the  multitude.  The  king  is  represented 
on  horseback  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  in  the 
act  of  calling  the  people  to  rally  round  him.  The 
pedestal  supporting  this  equestrian  statue  is  of 
Scottish  granite,  beautifully  polished,  and  rests 
upon  a basement  of  the  same  material,  the  four 
sides  of  which  each  presents  a niche  occupied  by 
an  allegorical  statue,  severally  representing  Italy, 
Liberty,  Justice,  and  the  martyrdom  of  Charles 
Albert  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  Lastly,  this  base- 
ment itself  rests  on  a vast  plinth  of  greyish-blue 
granite,  at  the  four  corners  of  which  stand  as 
many  bronze  statues  representing  difl'erent  types 
of  the  Sardinian  army — viz.,  an  artilleryman,  a 
lancer,  a grenadier,  and  a bersagliero.  The  in- 
signia of  Grand  Officer  of  the  Order  of  St.  Mau- 
rice and  St.  Lazarus  was  conferred  upon  Maro- 
chetti on  the  occasion. In  the  Journal  des 

Debats,  there  has  appeared  a scientific  article, 
by  Mr.  Babinet,  which  ends  with  these  words — 
apropos  to  the  fact  that  no  national  monument 
has  been  raised  to  Newton  by  the  English : — 
“ Does  not  England  fear  that  the  entire  family  of 
European  nations  should  be  beforehand  with  her 
in  this  pious  duty  ? Docs  she  not  fear  lest  a 
monument  should  be  raised  to  him,  by  whom  all 
human  nature  so  justly  sets  such  store,  and  that 
on  it  should  be  inscribed — 

‘ A Newton, 

Anglais, 

Toutes  les  nations 

Reconnaissantes, 

Moins  I’Angieterre 
fograte.’  ” 


The  Ascot  Hotel  and  Stables  Company. — 
At  a meeting  held  in  the  Stewards’  Stand  at  Ascot 
Heath,  on  the  first  day  of  the  races,  a site  was 
chosen  for  the  project  on  the  Kennel  Allotment, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Reading  and  Windsor 
roads.  The  buildings  will  enclose  an  area  of  two 
acres,  and  an  additional  two  acres  will  be  appro- 
priated for  garden  and  pleasure  ground.  The 
hotel  and  stables  will  be  built  in  the  Italian  style, 
and  contain  all  the  requirements  for  its  object — 
viz.,  the  accommodation  of  thirty  trainers  and 
one  hundred  race-horses  during  the  race  week ; 
and  at  other  times  it  will  be  used  as  a public 
hotel.  Among  the  directors  of  the  Company  are 
the  Earls  of  Besborough,  Portsmouth,  Strathmore, 
aud  Coventry.  Mr.  J.  F.  Clark,  of  Newmarket 
(the  racing  judge),  is  appointed  the  secretary  and 
architect  to  the  company. 

The  proposed  High  Premiums  on  Fire 
Insurance. — Ameetingof  merchants,  wharfingers, 
warehousemen,  and  others  interested  in  fire  in- 
surance, was  held  last  week  at  the  Egyptian  Hall, 
Mansion  House,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
what  steps  should  be  taken  wdth  respect  to  the 
increased  rates  lately  issued  by  various  companies. 
The  hall  was  crowded,  and  the  meeting  was  called 
by  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  response  to  a requisition, 
numerously  signed.  Mr.  Crawford,  M.P.,  was 
unanimously  voted  to  the  chair.  Resolutions  were 
unanimously  passed  to  the  effect  that  the  proposed 
rates  issued  by  the  combined  fire  offices,  who 
virtually  form  a monopoly,  are  manifestly  unjust 
and  excessive ; and  would,  if  submitted  to,  be  the 
means  of  converting  an  unparalleled  calamity  into 
the  basis  of  apermanent  source  of  exorbitant  profit; 
that  thus  an  inducement  would  be  offered  to  incur 
the  hazard  of  non-insurance;  and  that  such  a 
temptation  to  imprudence  would  diminish  the 
protection  which  the  caution  of  the  mercantile 
community  has  hitherto  enabled  them  to  secure  to 
their  property.”  It  was  also  unanimously  resolved 
to  use  all  lawful  means,  by  the  formation  of  a new 
company,  or  otherwise,  to  oppose  the  establishment 
of  the  proposed  new  rates  of  insurance ; and  that 
a committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  best 
course  to  be  pursued  towards  that  end.  A gentle- 
man from  the  Globe  stated,  among  other  apologetic 
remarks  as  to  the  increase  of  rates,  that  they  were 
tempor.ary,  aud  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
dock  proprietors  and  merchants  to  carry  out  the 
improvements  in  construction  which  the  companies 
bad  suggested;  and  when  that  was  done,  and  the 
risk  of  course  diminished,  they  would  be  ready  to 
make  a large  remission. 

Ecclesiastical  Dilapidations.  — The  Bill 
which  the  Bishop  of  London  has  laid  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  with  a view  to  its  being  con- 
sidered during  the  recess,  proposes  that  in  every 
diocese  surveyors  of  ecclesiastical  dilapidations 
shall  be  elected  by  the  archdeacons  and  rural 
deaus,  wdth  the  approbation  of  the  bishop ; and 
these  surveyors  are  every  five  years  to  inspect  the 
buildings  belonging  to  the  benefices  in  which  there 
are  buildings  the  incumbent  is  bound  to  maintain 
in  repair,  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  bishop, 
stating  what  repairs  are  needed,  and  what  con- 
tinuing charge  ought  to  be  made  on  the  benefice 
in  respect  of  the  cost  thereof,  and  by  wbat  instal- 
ments (not  exceediug  30)  it  ought  to  be  paid 
off.  A copy  of  this  report  is  to  be  sent  to  the  in- 
cumbent; and  if  he  makes  objections  to  it  they 
are  to  he  considered  by  a referee  selected  by  the 
bishop.  Subject  to  any  modifications  made  by  the 
referee,  the  incumbent  is  to  execute  the  works  as 
prescribed  in  the  surveyor’s  report,  and  is  to  ho 
free  from  any  further  demand  for  dilapidations 
until  the  next  quinquennial  inspection,  except  in 
case  of  wilful^waste,  or  damage  by  fire,  flood,  or 
tempest.  Where  there  is  to  be  a continuing  charge 
on  the  benefice  in  respect  of  the  cost,  he  may 
.obtain  an  advance  from  the  governors  of  Queen 
Anne’s  Bounty.  He  is  to  insure  the  buildings 
belonging  to  the  benefice.  The  Bill  is  to  apply 
also  to  buildings  which  deans  and  canons  arc 
bound  to  maintain  in  repair,  and,  in  a modified 
form,  to  bishops’  houses.  To  provide  a fund  for 
the  remuneration  of  surveyors,  &c.,  and  for  the 
other  expenses,  the  archdeacons  and  rural  deans 
are  to  fix,  with  the  approbation  of  the  bishop,  an 
annual  percentage  to  be  paid  on  the  net  yearly 
value  of  the  bishopric,  and  every  deanery,  canonry, 
and  benefice  of  more  than  50?.  a year  value.  The 
Bill  contains  also  provisions  for  the  reduction  of 
the  size  of  a house  of  residence  too  large  and  ex- 
pensive, with  the  concurrence  of  the  surveyor, 
subject  to  a right  of  appeal  on  the  part  of  the 
patron  to  the  bishop.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
incumbent  is  not  to  make  any  addition  to  the 
bwldings  at  a cost  exceeding  iOO?.  without  the 
bishop’s  consent. — Times. 
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t-raatwath  in  the  Metropolitan  Districts. 
The  local  authorities  of  Southwark  have  granted 
permission  for  the  la^’ing  down  a double  line  of 
street  rails  along  the  Waterloo,  Borough,  Black- 
friars,  London,  Westminster  Bridge,  and  New 
Kent  roads,  Newington-causeway,  Stones-end,  and 
Blackman-street.  The  authorities  of  Westminster 
have  given  an  opinion  unfavourable  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Victoria-street  tramway  over  West- 
minster Bridge,  to  unite  with  the  beforementioned 
line. 

The  International  Exhibition  of  1862. — 
Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1862  have  requested  the  following 
gentlemen  to  act  as  a committee,  in  connection 
with  Class  I.  (mining,  quarrying,  metallurgy,  and 
mineral  products),  in  the  coming  Exhibition : — 
Sir  R.  Murchison,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. ; Professor 
Warrington  Smyth,  F.R.S. ; Professor  Percy, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.  j Professor  Ramsay,  F.R.S. ; Profes- 
sor Maskelyne,  F.R.S.;  Mr.  Hussey  Vivian,  M.P.j 
Mr.  Samuel  Blackwell;  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood;  Mr. 
Thomas  Sopwitb,  F.R.S. ; Mr.  R.  B.  Grantham ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Rawson  Barker. 

Plymouth  Impeoted  Dwellings  fob  the 
Poor. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  local  company 
for  providing  dwellings  for  the  poor  a dividend  of 
2 per  cent,  was  declared.  The  report  states  that 
in  May,  1860,  this  Association  purchased  a site 
on  one  of  the  highest  and  healthiest  parts  of 
the  town,  for  1,937^.  5s.  4d. ; and  suitable  plans 
being  approved,  the  Association  began  to  build. 
At  Christmas  thirty-five  cottages  were  completed ; 
and,  subsequently,  fourteen  have  been  added ; 
making  together,  forty-nine,  all  of  which  were 
tenanted  immediately  on  completion.  Including 
the  purchase  of  land,  the  present  outlay,  with 
outstanding  liabilities,  amounts  to  about  7,51'2/. 
129.  3d.  The  cottages  are  of  two  classes,  differ- 
ing slightly  in  their  arrangements  and  in  the 
size  of  their  rooms.  There  are  fifteen  larger 
cottages,  let  at  7^.  lOs.  per  annum,  and  thirty- 
three  smaller  cottages,  let  at  6i.  10s.  per  annum, 
one  cottage  being  already  disposed  of.  At  first, 
owing  to  the  great  wetness  of  the  season,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  dry  the  walls  properly;  and 
whilst  this  inconvenience  continued,  considerable 
deductions  from  the  rent  and  allowances  for  coal 
had  to  be  made;  so  that  the  entire  rent  received 
from  September,  1860,  to  June  30tb,  does  not 
represent  half  a year’s  rent.  The  directors  fully 
expect  that  next  year  the  probable  returns  will 
authorise  a dividend  of  about  4 per  cent,  per 
annum.  They  have  erected  on  the  property  a 
suitable  reading-room  and  library,  with  offices, 
at  the  cost  of  387Z.,  with  a residence,  which  is 
occupied,  rent  free,  for  superintending  and  keep- 
ing the  rooms  in  order,  and  attending  to  the 
library,  with  the  privilege  of  providing  coffee. 

Means  of  Extinguishing  Fires  in  London. 
This  subject,  as  one  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
Government,  was  brought  before  the  Commons 
last  week  by  Mr.  Hankey,  who  admitted  that  the 
present  arrangement  was  a great  improvement  ; 
but  still,  he  said,  it  was  wrong  to  leave  the  pro- 
tection of  the  metropolis  from  fire  to  the  insur- 
ance offices.  Although  in  one  sense  it  might  be 
to  the  interest  of  insurance  companies  to  put  out 
fire,  yet  their  premiums  were  based  upon  a calcula- 
tion of  risks;  and,  if  the  fires  doubled  in  number 
the  premiums  would  he  doubled  also.  [And  if  all 
fires  could  be  prevented,  he  might  have  added, 
there  would  be  no  profits  to  insurance  companies 
at  all,  because  no  one  would  insure ; so  that  the 
companies  have  a clear  interest  in  the  continuance 
of  fires.]  If  anything  ought  to  be  taken  up  as  a 
municipal  question,  it  was  the  protection  of  life 
and  property  against  fire.  In  Paris  there  were 
800  of  the  sapeurs  pompiers,  a most  efficient  fire 
brigade.  In  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Liverpool,  and 
Manchester,  the  extinction  of  fire  w’as  a municipal 
arrangement;  and  there  was  no  continental  town 
in  which  the  same  system  did  not  prevail.  In 
London  alone  there  was  no  such  system,  and  this 
important  object  was  left  to  depend  on  voluntary 
exertions.  Our  public  buildings  were  unprotected ; 
and,  considering  the  invaluable  property  which 
they  contained,  this  was  a most  unsatisfactory 
state  of  things.  He  believed  that  the  whole  of 
the  existing  fire-brigade  establishment  would  be 
handed  over  to  the  public  on  equitable  terms,  if 
they  would  take  charge  of  it;  and  the  companies 
would  be  glad  to  be  relieved  from  a duty  which  he 
did  not  think  ought  to  fall  upon  them  at^all. 
He  hoped  the  matter  would  be  considered  by  the 
Government  during  the  recess.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis 
concurred  as  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  as 
one  requiring  consideration.  A concatenation  of 
the  parochial  fire-engines  under  one  management, 
he  thought,  would  be  an  improvement  on  the 
present  almost  useless  parish  fire-engine  practice. 


Unadulterated  Food  and  Drink  : an  Equit- 
able Grocery  Consumers’  Company.  — The 
inveterate  practice  of  adulteration  amongst  trades- 
people, and  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  delin- 
quents, even  under  the  new  law,  appear  to  have 
induced  several  respectable  gentlemen  to  form  a 
provisional  committee  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  company,  under  the  Limited  Liability  Act,  for 
the  purchase  of  pure  groceries  from  importers 
and  others  at  first  hand,  and  their  sale  to  the  pub- 
lic on  principles  similar  to  those  which  have  been 
so  successful  at  Rochdale  and  elsewhere.^  _Tbe 
capital  of  the  company  is  to  be  100,000^,  divided 
into  20,000  5Z.  shares,  of  which  no  one  individual 
shall  hold  more  than  a single  share ; the  share- 
holders to  elect  twenty-four  directors;  and  the 
profits  to  be  divided  thus; — 5 percent,  to  a re- 
demption fund,  either  for  extension  of  business 
operations  or  reduction  of  capital,  and  the  re- 
mainder one-half  as  dividend  on  capital  paid  up 
(IL  at  first  on  each  5^.  share),  and  the  other 
as  bonus  or  discount  on  purchases  by  share- 
holders. The  secretary  is  Mr.  E.  Hodder,  and  the 
offices  are  at  124,  Fenchurch-street. 

Builders  and  their  Workmen. — One  of 
those  friendly  re-unions  that  tend  to  perpetuate 
a good  feeling  between  master  and  man  took 
place  on  Saturday,  the  27th  of  July,  at  Rosherville 
Gardens.  This  was  the  annual  dinner  of  some  of 
the  London  employes  of  Messrs.  Lucas,  Brothers, 
builders.  Belvedere-road.  The  company  were  con- 
veyed by  steam-boat  from  Westminster  Bridge. 
In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Messrs.  Lucas  the 
chair  was  filled  by  Mr.  Hadfield,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal foremen  of  the  firm,  who  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Bayes  as  vice-chairman.  After  the  cloth  w’as 
withdrawn,  and  the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic 
toasts  had  been  given,  the  chairman  gave  “ The 
Health  of  Messrs.  Lucas  and  their  Families,” 
which  was  drank  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  re- 
sponded to  by  Mr.  BuUivant,  general  foreman, 
and  Mr.  Aspiuel,  manager  in  the  plasterers’  de- 
partment. The  health  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the  prin- 
cipal superintendent  of  the  firm,  was  also  drank, 
and  responded  to  by  Mr.  Daniel  Steele.  Another 
toast  was  also  given,  that  of  the  architects  of 
London,  associated  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Henry 
Currey,  from  whose  designs  the  London  Bridge 
Terminus  Hotel  is  now  being  erected,  by  Messrs, 
Lucas.  This  toast  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Harris. 
Dancing  and  other  amusements  finished  the  day. 

New  Museum,  Cologne. — The  new  museum 
built  in  Cologne,  mainly  by  the  donations  of  Herr 
Richartz,  was  inaugurated  on  the  1st  of  July. 
The  AthencBiim  says,  the  new  edifice  has  been 
designed  and  erected  by  the  Cologne  architect, 
Herr  Felten.  It  abuts  at  its  southern  side  on  the 
church  of  the  Minorites.  Its  cloisters,  which  form 
the  base  of  the  new  building,  belonged  to  the  con- 
vent of  the  Minorites.  The  other  three  sides 
round  the  building  have  been  laid  open  and  ar- 
ranged for  pleasure-grounds.  The  old  city  has 
reason  to  be  proud  of  this  new  acquisition,  not  as 
an  ornament  alone,  but  as  a memorial  of  patriotism 
and  devotion  of  two  of  its  citizens,  both  of  whom 
have  given  their  names  to  the  edifice,  which  is 
called  Museum  Wallraf- Richartz.  Ferdinand 
Franz  Wallraf,  born  in  174-8,  laid  the  first  founda- 
tion of  the  museum  by  his  collections,  which  he 
had  amassed  with  the  assiduity  and  passion  of  a 
true  lover  of  objects  of  art  and  curiosity.  Ills 
means  were  slender,  and  be  often  suffered  from 
hunger  and  cold  in  order  to  satisfy  his  passion  of 
collecting  objects  of  art.  In  1818,  when  Wallraf 
was  thought  to  be  dying,  be  bequeathed  his  col- 
lections, consisting  of  coins,  minerals,  paintings, 
books,  engravings,  &c.,  to  bis  native  town,  with 
the  only  condition  that  it  should  preserve, 
protect,  and  never  part  with  them.  He  re- 
covered once  more;  and  the  town,  in  gratitude 
and  acknowledgment  for  his  sacrifices  and  self- 
denials,  fixed  a yearly  income  of  4,000  francs  on 
the  devoted  amateur.  A love  and  understanding 
for  art,  after  it  bad  been  sleeping  for  many  years, 
became  more  and  more  prevalent  at  Cologne.  Dr. 
Sulpice  Boisseree  left  to  the  town,  at  his  death, 
in  1854,  his  valuable  collections.  More  and  more 
the  want  of  a proper  building  for  all  these  trea- 
sures of  art  was  felt,  till  at  last  Herr  Richartz,  by 
his  large  donations,  enabled  the  town  to  have  a 
proper  building  for  them  erected.  Herr  Richartz 
did  not  live  to  see  his  work  finished : he  died  last 
spring,  lamented  by  his  fellow  citizens.  He  was  a 
self-made  man,  and  had  raised  himself  from  po- 
verty to  such  wealth  as  enabled  him  to  present  a 
rich  city  with  this  fine  temple  of  art.  He  has 
stipulated,  moreover,  for  a certain  sum  for  the 
purchase  of  pictures,  and  another  for  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  hall  with  frescoes ; the  execution 
of  which  has  been  intrusted  to  Professor  Steinle, 
of  Frankfort. 


Public  Buildings. — Mr.  B.  Cochrane  gave 
notice  to  move  early  next  session  for  a select  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  public 
buildings  erected  by  Parliamentary  grants  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  also  of  the  houses 
rented  for  the  public  service,  and  to  examine 
whether,  by  adopting  more  comprehensive  plans 
of  building,  greater  public  convenience,  greater 
economy  and  unity  of  design,  may  not  be  attained. 

Enlargement  of  Sir  J.  Williamson’s  Ro- 
chester Free  Mathematical  School. — The 
contract  for  the  enlargement  of  this  school  was 
given  by  the  governors  to  Mr.  K.  Spicer,  builder, 
Strood,  that  gentleman’s  tender  for  1,150^.  being 
the  lowest.  Mr.  Spicer  has,  however,  since  written 
to  the  governors,  intimating  his  intention  of  de- 
clining the  contract.  Under  these  circumstances, 
according  to  the  Soxith-^asiern  Gazelle,  the  con- 
tract will  be  given  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Naylar,  of 
Rochester,  whose  tender  for  1,163^.  was  the  next 
lowest  in  amount. 

London  Diocesan  Church  Building  Socie- 
ty.— The  seventh  annual  report  of  this  society 
has  been  published  at  the  office  of  the  society,  21, 
Regent-street,  Piccadilly.  The  objects  of  this 
society  are  more  extensive  than  the  brevity  of  its 
title  would  imply.  It  comprehends  a complete 
scheme  of  church  extension,  and  gives  aid  towards 
the  building,  enlarging,  and  endowing  of  churches, 
the  erection  of  temporary  places  of  worship,  the 
purchase  of  sites,  the  building  or  purchasing  of 
parsonages,  and  the  employing  of  missionary 
curates  in  destitute  districts.  Of  course  all  these 
objects  are  limited  to  the  metropolis.  The  report 
shows  a sum  of  6,885Z.  expended  in  grants,  &c., 
during  the  past  year,  and  gives  a list  of  numerous 
works  iu  progress  or  in  contemplation,  churches 
cousecrated, &c. 

The  National  Association  fob  the  Promo- 
tion OF  Social  Science. — The  fifth  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  Association  will  be  held  in  Dublin,  from 
the  1-lth  to  the21st  of  August, under  thepresidency 
of  Lord  Brougham.  The  fourth  department,  that 
of  Public  Health,  will  be  presided  over  by  Lord 
Talbot  de  Malahide;  and  Dr.  E.  Lankester  is  the 
secretary.  Of  the  fifth  department,  that  of  Social 
Economy,  the  Hon.  Judge  Longfield  will  be  pre- 
sident, and  Messrs.  A.  Edgar  and  H.  Fawcett,  and 
Professor  John  Wilson,  will  be  the  secretaries. 
The  third  department,  that  of  Punishment  and 
Reformation,  will  be  presided  over  by  the  Attor- 
ney-General for  Ireland.  Mr.  George  Melly  and 
Mr.  Martin  Ware  are  the  secretaries.  Of  the 
second  department,  that  of  Education,  Sir  J.  G. 
Shaw’  Lefevre,  K.C.B.,  will  be  president,  and  the 
Revs.  G.  D.  Boyle  and  N.  Stephenson  the  secre- 
taries. The  sixth  department,  that  of  Trade  and 
International  Law,  will  have  Mr.  Michael  Cheva- 
lier as  president,  and  Mr.  T.  Baines  and  Mr.  J. 
Westlake  as  secretaries.  The  first  department, 
that  of  Law  Amendment  and  Jurisprudence,  will 
be  presided  over  by  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph 
Napier,  and  the  secretaries  will  be  Mr.  J.  Napier 
Higgins  and  Mr.  Arthur  Rylaud. 

Sanitary  State  of  Westminster. — The  fifth 
annual  report  of  Dr.  Lankester,  the  medical 
ofiicer  of  health  to  the  vestry  of  St.  James’s, 
Westminster,  has  been  printed  by  order  of  the 
vestry.  The  report  states  that  one  of  the  ques- 
tions of  practical  interest  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  sanitary  committee  during  the  past 
year  has  arisen  out  of  the  trapping  of  gullies  and 
the  complaints  of  stench  from  the  ventilating 
shafts  iu  the  sewers,  showing  that  the  sewers  and 
drains  are  not  properly  constructed,  and  allow  of 
deposits,  notwithstanding  the  ample  water  supply. 
A second  evil  is  the  access  of  the  noxious  gases  to 
the  interiors  of  houses  where  fires  are  kept, 
diminishing  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
. occasioning  a continued  pouring  in  of  poisonous 
gases  from  the  sewers.  Several  fatal  cases  of  fever, 
erysipelas,  and  sore  throat,  occurring  in  the  largest 
houses  in  the  parish,  the  medical  officer  could  trace 
to  no  other  cause.  For  the  last  two  or  three  years 
the  worst  cases  of  neglected  drainage  have  been  in 
the  best  houses, — that  is,  among  the  wealthier 
classes,  who  are  astonishingly  regardless  In  this 
respect.  Dr.  Lankester  has  very  properly,  so  far 
as  regards  poor  dwellings,  directed  the  landlords 
to  provide  the  means  of  letting  down  the  upper 
sashes  of  windows,  holding  an  unventilated  room 
to  be  a nuisance,  injurious  to  health ; but  there 
arc  scores  of  houses  of  the  better  classes  in  which 
no  window  opens  from  the  top,  and  where  no  cur- 
rent of  fresh  air  has  ever  pervaded  the  apartments 
since  they  were  closed  in ! Here  health  is  silently 
aud  slowly,  but  surely  and  fatally  undermined, 
while  those  who  suffer  scoff  at  the  idea  of  so  in- 
tangible and  unappreciable  a cause  for  the  mis- 
chief that  is  doing  and  done. 
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Local  Bahls  : TuSTlMOtnAl,  to  Mb.  P. 
Leslie. — On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  F.  Leslie’s  ap- 
pointment as  engineer  to  the  Stockport  corpo- 
ration, and  his  consequently  leaving  the  Avon- 
street  Gasworks  at  Bristol,  a handsome  silver 
goblet,  and  a photograph  of  the  local  band  of 
twenty-seven  of  the  workmen  employed  at  the 
gasworks,  originated  and  brought  to  maturity  by 
Mr.  Leslie  (who  is  the  brother  of  the*well-known 
musical  composer),  were  presented  to  him  by  the 
employes  of  the  Avon-street  Gasworks,  as  a 
memento  of  their  respect  and  esteem  for  him. 

Six  Days’  Bubiax  aiite  in  a Coal-Pit. — 
Three  men,  supposed  to  have  been  drowned  in 
Kelviuside  pit,  near  Glasgow,  have  survived,  after 
enduring  severe  suffering.  They  saw  the  water 
gradually  rising  upon  them,  and  took  to  prayer. 
One  man  had  some  bread  with  him,  which  they 
divided.  They  slept  close  together,  the  inside  man 
taking  an  outside  place  when  he  became  warm.  All 
atonce  they  noticed  that  the  water  was  subsiding; 
and  were  then  convinced  that  efforts  were  being 
made  for  their  recovery.  They  placed  a stone  on 
the  edge  of  the  water,  and  thereby  judged  at 
what  rate  the  water  was  receding. 

DiscoteetofaWallPaintixoin  St.  Gregory’s 
Church,  Norwich. — The  repairs  of  St.  Gregory’s 
Church  have  brought  to  light  what  is  called  a 
fresco,  representing  the  renowned  fight  between 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon — a subject  which  has 
a local  association,  St.  George  being  the  tutelar 
saint  of  the  city,  and  patron  of  a once  flourishing 
civic  company.  The  painting,  which  in  all  pro- 
bability is  of  the  date  of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  discovered  on  the  removal  of  the 
organ  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  the  wall.  The  figures  are 
life  size,  and  the  colours  aud  drawing  are  good. 

Oxford  Coen  Exchange. — The  directors  met 
at  the  Town  Hall  on  Saturday  last,  when  the  two 
designs  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Seckham,  the  city  surveyor 
and  architect,  selected  by  the  Committee  of 
Estates,  were  submitted.  The  directors  passed  a 
resolution,  which  was  agreed  to  unanimously,  ex- 
pressing their  approval  of  both  the  designs,  but 
gave  the  preference  to  the  design  marked  No.  1, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was,  on  the  assurance  of  the 
architect,  superior  to  either  in  three  very  im- 
portant respects, — light,  sound,  and  ventilation. 
We  understand  that  estimates  for  both  designs 
will  be  received;  but  that,  should  the  cost  of  No.  1 
exceed  what  the  City  are  prepared  to  lay  out 
(2,200Z.),  the  design  marked  No.  3,  which  is  of  a 
plainer  character,  will  be  carried  out. 

Public  Offices  Site  Bill. — On  the  motion 
for  the  third  reading  of  this  bill,  Mr.  A.  Smith 
entered  his  protest  against  the  second  clause,  by 
which  power  is  given  to  the  Crown  to  obtain  com- 
pensation from  the  public  for  land  revenues  in 
respect  of  the  transfer  of  any  premises  which 
might  be  required  for  public  offices.  It  was,  he 
remarked,  a very  serious  question,  when  they  con- 
sidered the  enormous  sums  of  money  annually 
spent  upon  the  parks,  that  it  was  possible  for  the 
public  to  be  called  upon  to  compensate  the  Crown 
for  revenues  thus  lost ; and  the  House  might  rest 
assured  that  the  course  pursued  In  this  bill 
would  be  made  a precedent.  The  bill  was  then 
read  a third  time  and  passed. 

Kew  Gardens. — The  flowers  in  the  variegated 
beds  on  each  side  of  the  grand  promenade,  and 
those  in  the  great  parterre  on  the  terrace,  in  front 
of  the  palm-house,  are  progressing  towards  their 
summer  beauty  and  perfection.  The  Conservatory 
No.  10  is  an  especial  object  of  attraction ; the 
verdant  embowered  roof  and  walls  being  festooned, 
garlanded,  and  wreathed  with  foliage  in  endless 
variety  of  form  and  innumerable  rich  clusters  of 
fragrant  blossom.  The  pitcher-plant,  trumpet-, 
butterfly-,  and  passion-flowers,  and  other  botanical 
rarities,  excite  the  admiration  of  the  curious  in 
such  matters:  models  of  the  lotus,  the  Victoria 
Regia,  aud  other  tropical  wonders  have  been  placed 
in  the  old  museum. 

Tip  Omnibus. — Sir;  In  your  article,  “De 
Omnibus,”  in  the  last  number,  you  mention  the 
’buses  at  present  in  xase  in  Manchester,  and  that 
others  are  about  being  built  for  London,  on  the 
same  principle.  We  have  had  them  in  Liverpool 
for  many  years  past  : in  fact,  this  was  the  first 
English  town  they  were  introduced  in,  by  Gal- 
loway, of  Glasgow,  and  very  superior  to  London 
’buses  they  are;  and  I should  think  that,  when 
the  Londoners  have  once  tried  them,  they  will 
not  patronise  those  at  present  in  use.  Regard- 
ing street  railways,  I may  mention  that  the  rail- 
way along  the  line  of  docks  here  has  been  in 
use  for  the  last  two  years  or  more,  and  another 
line  from  Kensington  to  Old  Swan  (about  two 
miles),  opens  to-day  (July  27th),  and  ’buses  run 
every  quarter  of  an  hour. — A Reader. 


The  Drinking-fountain  Movement.  — A 
coast-guard  barometer  and  drinking-fountain  has 
been  erected  at  Southport,  on  the  Promenade,  at 
the  cost  of  Mr.  John  Fernley.  The  erection  is  in 
the  form  of  a pillar,  which  has  been  executed  by 
Mr,  Williams,  of  Manchester,  carver,  from  designs 
by  Mr,  Blackwell,  of  Southport,  architect.  'The 
style  of  the  pillar  is  Venetian,  executed  in  York- 
shire stone,  with  Aberdeen  granite  columns,  white 
marble  vases  and  carved  caps  at  the  four  angles, 
standing  on  a dado  or  plinth,  and  supporting  a 
plain  frieze  with  a recessed  arch  aud  circular  pedi- 
ment on  the  two  corresponding  faces. At  Pen- 

dleton, a drinking-fountain,  the  gift  of  Mr.  John 
Purcell  Fitzgerald,  of  Kersall  Hall,  has  been 
opened  for  public  use.  The  water  issues  from  a 
stone  pillar,  placed  at  one  end  of  the  Pendleton 
churchyard.  The  pillar  consists  of  two  granite 
receptacles  for  surplus  water.  To  this  fountain  is 
attached  a large  slate  cistern,  from  which,  when 
the  main  supply  is  stopped,  drinkable  water  may 
be  temporarily  drawn. 


TENDERS 

For  completing  seven  carcasses  at  Palmer’s  Green-road, 
Colney  Hatch,  for  Messrs.  Carritt  & Son.  Mr.  John  M. 
Bryson,  architect : — 

ELlis ^640  0 0 

Warren 4/5  0 0 

Dowse 432  10  0 

Carroll  410  0 0 

Baieham  300  lo  0 

For  erecting  a coal-storc  for  the  Reading  Gaslight 
Company.  Messrs.  Cooper  & Goulding,  architects,  Read- 
ing : — 

Warwick  £30-1  0 0 

Watson 278  0 0 

Sheppard  269  0 0 

Woodroffe 265  0 0 

lones 250  0 0 

Barnicoate  (accepted)  ...  240  0 0 

For  erecting  a villa  at  Landscape  Hill,  Reading,  for 
Mr.  R.  Scott.  Messrs.  Cooper  & Goulding,  architects, 
Reading  : — 

Woodroffe ^1,815  0 0 

Simmonds i,797  16  0 

Watson  (accepted) 1,550  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  six  cottages  at  Waltham  Abbey, 
Essex,  for  Mr.  Geo.  Coxshall.  Mr.  \V.  Brown,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied : — 

Chaytor ^£990  0 0 

Elliott 977  0 0 

Sawyer 950  0 0 

Watson 900  0 0 

Cushing 873  10  0 

Pitcher  S58  16  0 

Bently gso  0 0 

Cook  810  13  0 

Pegler 800  0 0 

Wiggs 793  11  6 

For  intended  public-house  on  the  Turner  Estate  at  West 
Ham,  for  Mr.  Abbott.  Mr.  John  M.  Dean,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Hovenden  & Heath : — 

Reed  ^1,319  0 0 

Perry  1,320  0 0 

Pilkington ],3ll  0 0 

Rivett 1,223  0 0 

Cordery ],205  0 0 

Hedges  (accepted) 1,198  0 0 

For  building  two  semi-detached  villas  at  Bexley  Heath. 
Messrs.  Gosling  & Son,  architects  ; — 

J.  C.  & N.  Todd  ^1,569  0 0 

Brown 1,461  0 0 

Rudd  1,456  0 0 

Elliott 1,440  0 0 

Markhall  1,398  0 0 

Ginger 1,390  0 0 

T.&J.  Waller 1,280  0 0 

Kent 1,197  0 0 

Vaughan 1,1 8g  0 0 

Greenwood  1,095  0 0 

Moore..... i,oco  0 0 

Lonegan 975  0 0 

Flanders 950  0 0 

Leadbeater 88S  0 0 

[We  give  this  as  sent  to  us,  but  do  not  profess  to  un- 
derstand such  doings.] 

For  Carshalton  Gas  Works,  Surrey  : — 

Easton  ^[29  0 0 

Potter 660  0 0 

Dover 650  0 0 

Buck 62a  0 0 

Sharpington  & Cole  556  0 0 

Drewett  (accepted) 5-25  0 0 

Hills  & Co 475  0 0 

For  rebuilding  the  Vinegar  Factory,  Cumberland  Market. 
Mr.  Henry  Baker,  architect : — 

Cubitt&Co .£'1,703  0 0 

I’Anson 1,594  q 0 

Batterbury  (accepted)  i,488  0 0 

For  rebuilding  the  old  King’s  Head  public-house, 
the  Euston-road,  for  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Compa 
Mr.  Henry  Baker,  architect:— 

Lawrence  (accepted) ^£'2,12}  0 0 

For  Jones  & Bonham’s  new  auction-rooms,  at  No.  -110 
Oxford-street.  Mr.  Henry  Baker,  architect 

Clemcnce  .^2,419  0 0 

Man.sfield  & Son 2*300  0 0 

Patrick  & Son 2,144  0 0 

Patnam  & Fotheringham 2,094  0 0 

Mathews  0,064  0 0 

I ’ Anson j ,gg4  q 0 

Walker  1,933  g 0 

Batterbury  (accepted)  1,908  0 0 


For  works  at  No.  5,  Devonshire-place,  Marylebone,  for 
Mr.  A.  F.  Paxton.  Mr.  Henry  Baker,  architect  : — 


Trollope  & Sons .£718  0 0 

Haward 696  0 0 

Parkinson  & Son 680  0 0 

Wame  & Son  (accepted)  532  10 


For  new  church  at  Clapham.  Mr.  B.  Ferrey,  archi- 
tect 

Hancock £5,T55  0 0 

Loat 6,000  0 0 

Holland  & Hannan 4,822  0 0 

Nicholson  & Son 4,700  0 0 » 

Todd  4,467  0 0 

Ryder 4,400  0 0 

Trollope  & Son 4,300  0 0 

Myers  & Son 4,I41  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 4,076  0 0 

Cliinnock,  Southampton 3,960  12  0 


For  Seaford  Church,  Sussex.  Mr.  J.  Billing,  archi- 
:ct: — 

Favian £2,665  0 0 

Davey 2,660  0 0 

White 2,475  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 2,445  0 0 

Ellis 2,423  0 0 

Cane  2,346  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a villa  at  Addington-road,  Bow. 
Mr.  James  Tolley,  architect: — 

Pritchai-d  & Son  (accepted) £765  0 0 


For  additions  to  mansion,  Saxlingham,  Norfolk,  for 
the  Rev.  J.  L.  Johnson.  Mr.  John  D.  EUis,  architect, 
Norwich ; — 

Lacey  (accepted) j£624  0 0 


Messrs.  Cooper  & Holt.  Mr.  Barker,  architect : — 

Grose  & Co £'3,355  0 0 

Piper  & Wheeler 3A94  0 0 

Conder  3,220  0 0 

F.  & F.  J.  Wood 2,993  0 0 

Batterbury 2,931  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a farm-house  at  Boro  Fen,  Lincoln- 
shire, for  Mr.  W.  Maxwell.  Mr.  Sextus  Dyball,  archi- 
tect ; — 

Swan  & Carrington £l,149  0 0 

A.  & W.  Blood 1,094  14  0 

Booth  & Son 1,075  0 0 

Machiii  (accepted) 972  0 0 


For  building  a sale-room  at  52,  Brick-lane,  Spitalfields, 
ir  Mr.  Savage : — 

Tolley., £247  0 0 

Bartlett 220  o 0 

Norman 188  0 0 

Single 19;)  0 o 

Longmead 175  0 0 


For  building  manufactory,  Newington  Causeway,  for 
[r.  D.  Haywood.  Mr.  Henry  Jarvis,  architect ; — 

Higgs £5,345  0 0 

Lawrence 4,970  0 0 

Myers 4,9.39  0 0 • 

Gammon  4,6/9  0 0 

Hack  4.669  0 0 

Wilson  4,598  0 0 

Downs  (accepted)  4,548  0 0 


For  painting  the  Shire  Hall,  Norwich.  Mr.  R.  M.  Phip- 
son,  county  surveyor : — 

Love  £194  6 0 

Cousins 187  0 6 

Starling 1 80  0 0 

Cook  160  0 0 

Storey uo  0 0 

Wright  & Son  (accepted) 139  ig  0 

Hardy 117  0 0 


Berks.  Messrs.  John  Money  & Son,  arclutect.s,  New- 
bury:— 

Kent  £670  0 0 

\Yilkin8  630  0 0 

Messenger  (accepted)  570  0 0 


For  alterations,  &c.,  at  Dulwich  College  Chapel 

Colls  & Co £187  0 0 

Patrick  152  0 0 

Strackey 149  18  0 

Piper  & Wheeler 136  0 0 

Dearas  117  0 0 

Sawyer  (accepted) 102  0 0 


Foravilla,  at  Leamington,  Warwickshire,  for  Mr.  W.  A, 
Adams.  Mr.  Boulnois,  architect.  Quantities  furnished : — 

Bromwich £5,781  0 0 

Marriott 5,600  0 0 

Briggs^ 5,500  0 0 

Trollope  & Sons 5,483  0 0 

Hardwick  & Son 5,198  0 0 

Clark  & Son 5,100  0 0 

Ballard  5,095  0 0 

Barnsley  & Sons 4,980  0 0 

Gascoyne  (accepted) 4,781  0 0 


For  boundary-wall,  iron  fence,  gates,  ii!c.,at  St.  Paul’s, 
Haggerstoue.  Mr,  Ceesar  A.  Long,  architect : — 


Ironwork.  Brickwork,  &c. 

Harman £179  0 0 £46  12  6 

Wells 1G9  10  0 49  8 0 

Scott 145  10  0 32  15  0* 

Gerish idi  0 0* 


For  converting  private  houses  into  shops,  Islington. 
Contract  No.  J.  Mr.  Cmsar  A.  Long,  architect; — 

Evans £552  0 0 

Larke 268  0 0 

Scott  (accepted) 251  0 0 


For  farm-buildings  at  Breadsall  Priory,  for  Mr.  Francis 
Morley.  Mr.  R.  Scrivener,  architect,  Hanley:— 

Kerry ....£1,480  0 0 

Sheppard  (accepted)  1,350  0 0 


* /Vccepted. 
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Condition  of  our  Chief  Toivns, — Shrewsbury, 

“ For  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ’s  sake, 

Do  ati  the  good  you  can, 

In  all  the  ways  you  can. 

To  all  the  people  you  can, 

In  every  place  you  can, 

Aud  as  long  as  you  can.’’ 

^UCH  was  the  remarkable 
: notice  we  perceived  affixed 
to  the  door  of  a Welsh 
temporary  chapel,  into  which 
the  minister  thereof  had 
converted  a deserted  ware- 
house in  Claremont-hill,  as 
soon  as  we  found  ourselves 
in  the  ancient  border  town 
of  Shrewsbury, — the  Peng' 
wem  (head  of  the  meadow') 
of  the  ancient  Britons,- 
the  Amwythig  (an  eminence 
surrounded  by  water)  of  the 
Welsh,— the  Scrobbesbyrig 
of  the  Saxons,  and  the  Nor- 
man Sciropesberie.  Hither 
we  had  come,  hoping  to  show 
the  reason  why  “the  mor- 
tality of  this  comity  town 
is  so  much  above  the  aver- 
Mjj  age,  not  only  of  healthy  districts, 
but  of  London,”  as  the  Begistrar- 
General  proves  it  to  be ; the  causes 
of  the  ills  from  which  the  people  there 
die  faster  than  the  overtasked  inhabitants 
of  large  and  crowded  cities ; and  the 
means  by  which  they  could  remove  them ; and  we 
could  but  reap  confirmation  of  our  intention, — 
humbly  held,  but  persistently  pursued, — when  we 
saw  unexpectedly,  the  startling  exhortation  on  the 
cliapel-door. 

Glancing  around  at  the  general  aspect  of  the 
(own  as  we  proceeded,  we  gathered  the  impression 
that  its  condition  and  characteristics  are  a century 
behind  the  age;  and,  after  an  investigation  ex- 
tended over  some  days,  we  have  grown  appalled  at 
the  evidences  that  come  from  time  to  time  under 
notice,  of  the  utter  absence  of  anything  like  a 
proper  provision  for  insuring  the  preservation  of 
the  public  health.  This  same  Claremont-hill, 
which  is  a sloping  street  of  some  consideration, — 
being  occupied  by  the  offices  of  the  Shrewsbury 
and  Welshpool  Railways,  the  residences  of  a solici- 
tor, two  surgeons,  an  accountant,  and  a sporting 
gentleman,  besides  the  premises  of  the  Turf 
Tavern  and  the  Foresters’  Arms, — has  no  footways 
whatever,  nor  any  other  boundary  line  by  which 
to  mark  a division  between  the  accommodation  for 
man  and  that  for  beasts  : the  road  is  paved  with 
boulders  up  to  the  walls  of  the  houses,  and  down 
its  e.vact  centre  runs  the  gutter.  Close  to  the 
door  of  one  of  the  best  houses  is  a huge,  un- 
trapped grating,  over  an  old-fashioned,  imperfect, 
gaping  conduit-sewer,  whence,  of  necessity,  there 
must  be  a continuous  exhalation  of  poisonous 
vapours.  In  the  rear  of  Claremont-hill  is  a 
group  of  poor  cottages,  forming  part  of  a square. 
To  visit  these,  we  take  a passage  by  one  side  of 
the  Foresters’  Arras, — where  the  droppings  from 
the  inn  sink  are  coming  through  an  opening  made 

in  the  wall,  and  running  down  the  open  gutter, 

and  come  upon  a region  of  foul  ashpits  and  pri- 
vies. The  doors  of  the  latter  are  immediately  in 
front  of  the  entrances  of  the  dwellings,  and  are 
severally  labelled  (as  if  privacy  could  be  possible) 
“for  men” — “for  women.”  From  this  point  we  get 
a further  glimpse  of  a great  reservoir  of  corrup- 
tion,— a large  plot  of  ground  in  the  form  of  a 
quadrant,  which  is  bounded  by  a row  of  lofty, 
respectable,  and  newly-painted  houses,  called 
Claremont-buildings,  Austin-street,  aud  Barker- 


street,  and  which  slopes  down  to  the  low-level  of 
the  Shrewsbury  hide  market.  In  this  plot  of 
closely-packed  premises,  gorged  cesspools  and  ash- 
middens  abound,  aud  foul  filtrations  of  every  sort 
of  deliquated  offal  arc  percolating  down  to  the 
market,  where  ox,  heifer,  and  horses’  hides,  calf- 
skins, and  heaps  of  mixed  hides,  cut,  flawed, 
damaged,  and  irregular,  swell  the  odoriferous 
accumulations.  This  is  in  the  heart  of  the  town ; 
and  to  such  a large  and  remunerative  extent  is  the 
strong-smelling  trade  carried  on  in  the  Barker- 
street  Tan-yard,  that  it  is  not  considered  inexpe- 
dient to  put  up  a notice  to  the  effect  that  “ Tan  is 
given  away  here.” 

Shrewsbury  is  built  upon  an  irregular  eminence 
which  is  encircled  by  a crescent-shaped  bend  of 
the  river  Severn.  It  therefore  possesses  a site  of 
rare  natural  advantages  for  defecating  purposes; 
but  when  this  facility  is  left  undirected,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  the  consequences  are  woeful, 
The  main  artery  of  the  town  is  formed  by  a road 
bearing  at  different  portions  of  it  the  successive 
names  of  St.  John’s-hill,  Shoplatch,  Pride-hill, 
and  Castle-street.  St.  John’s-hill  is  a part  paved 
and  pebbled  and  part  Macadamized  street,  of 
cheerful  red  brick,  clean-painted  Louses,  with  a 
three-storied  Hanoverian  mansion,  the  residence 
of  Mr.  J.  Bickin,  at  the  upper  end;  but  the 
houses  are  closely  packed,  having  but  few  back- 
way  entrances,  and  are  generally  undrained. 
Opposite  the  office  of  the  Shrewsbury  Chronicle  is 
one  of  the  plague  spots  to  which  we  would  call 
especial  attention, — a circuitous  inclined  passage- 
way, rising  partly  by  steps  into  a densely-packed 
quarter  of  small  tenements  abutting  upon  the 
rear  of  the  houses  in  the  main  street.  The  tenants 
of  this  place  convert  their  privies  into  ash  and 
offal  wells,  and  the  contents  of  these  overflow  aud 
ooze  and  suppurate  down  from  their  elevated  site 
through  the  soil  and  through  the  houses,  and  not 
unusually  into  the  main  street  below.  The  stench 
and  ghastful  surroundings  of  this  place  were  hor- 
rible, and  fully  bore  out  the  testimony  of  the  poor 
tenants,  who  professed  to  be  invariably  “ sick 
sorry,  or  sore”  from  these  causes.  The  road  nar- 
rows at  Shoplatch  into  a street  of  small  shops, 
interspersed  with  several  passages,  which  have 
also  small  shops  in  them  : these  occupy  nearly  all 
the  space  for  rear  premises,  so  that  there  is  no 
room  for  yards  or  conveniences,  or  for  proper 
receptacles  for  ashes,  nor  indeed  for  ventilation, 
as  a stifling  sense  of  closeness  testifies.  At  the 
junction  of  this  street  with  High-street  and  Mar- 
dol-head  the  eye  is  gratified  by  a group  of  pictu- 
resque overhanging  houses.  This  brings  us  to 
one  of  the  sites  of  the  proposed  new  general 
market,  concerning  the  erection  of  which  there 
has  been  recently  a violent  contest,  ending  in  the 
defeat  of  the  costly  proposition.  As  we  saw  proof 
of  the  existing  insufficiency  of  accommodation  for 
the  market  people  we  shall  refer  specially  to  this 
subject. 

The  continuation  of  the  same  road.  Pride- 
hill  is  a street  of  modern  busy,  pushing,  conti- 
nually selling-off  sort  of  shops,  for  the  sale  of  every 
conceivable  kind  of  merchandise  on  one  side,  and, 
in  strong  contrast,  a row  of  half-timbered  over- 
hauging  houses  on  the  other  side,  in  which  every 
alternate  shop  or  so  is  a butcher’s.  Attracted  by 
the  filth  in  the  gutters,  and  an  unmistakeable 
slaughter-house  aroma,— which  rushed  through 
the  alleys  by  the  shops,  and  through  the  butchers’ 
shops  also,  on  to  the  jiassers-by,— we  cross  over 
into  Double  Butchers’-row,  some  passage-ways  of 
ancient  timber  houses.  Here,  on  one  of  the 
highest  and  most  central  parts  of  the  town,  is  a 
crowded  district  of  butchers’  shambles.  Without 
wishing  to  sicken  the  fastidious  by  a description 
of  this  fearful  district,  we  desire  emphatically  to 
warn  the  inhabitants  of  this  most  deadly  mischief. 
The  pebble  pavements,  with  their  millions  of  little 
pools  of  stagnant  blood,  sweltering  in  the  burning 
sun;  the  sweepings  of  the  shops  and  stables  and 
slaughter-houses,  lying  in  dribbles  and  in  heaps; 
the  liquid  cow  manure ; the  rotting  fat  and  refuse 


of  other  disgusting  kinds;  the  smells  as  of  burnt 
horses’  hoofs,  singed  hair,  boiled  offal,  putrid  meat 
and  dung — all  working  together  for  evil  in  this 
charnel  district,  add  steadily,  searchiugly,  and 
surely  to  the  death  rate.  The  good  people  of 
Shrewsbury  should  neither  feast  nor  rest  till  they 
have  put  away  the  scythe  that  has  moivn  many  of 
their  fellow  townsmen  down,  and  if  suffered  to 
remain  will  mow  down  many  more.  No  wonder 
public-houses  should  be  thick  on  the  ground  here, 
or  that  there  should  be  great  resort  to  the  Bull, 
the  Butchers’  Arms,  the  Cock,  aud  the  Tankervillc 
Arms,  for  ardent  spirits,  to  take  away  the  str.ango 
taste  in  the  mouth  such  an  atmosphere  must 
engender. 

On  the  modern  side  of  this  misnamed  Pride- 
hill,  the  ground  falls  away  behind  the  houses  with 
a sudden  descent.  There  are  several  narrow  alleys 
leading  down  to  a district  below,  called  Roushill. 
We  descend  one  called  the  Seventy  Steps,  and 
find  it  to  be  a crowded  street  of  overflowing  ash- 
pit privies,  which  nestle  against  miserable  tene- 
ments built  in  terraces  down  the  steep  hill-side. 
The  whole  of  this  rear-ground  of  the  north-ivest 
side  of  Pride-hill,  and  the  east  side  of  Mardol, 
appears  to  be  a mass  of  solid  filth,  which  has  been 
accumulating  for  centuries,  and  which  has  slipped 
down  from  time  to  time,  from  terrace  to  terrace. 
At  the  foot  is  a cadaverous  neighbourhood  of  be- 
spattered and  bemired  rows  and  odd  jutments  of 
tenements,  rotten  with  age  and  filth — without 
sufficient  light,  without  sufficient  air,  without 
drainage,  without  water — where  pigs  are  kept, 
where  cattle  arc  temporarily  dressed  for  the  ad- 
jacent market  in  Smithfield,  aud  lodged  previously 
to  a slaughter,  far  more  merciful  than  the  slow 
but  certain  poisonings  by  which  the  human  beings 
herding  in  their  neighbourhood  prematurely 
perish.  The  liquified  part  of  these  death-dealing 
accumulations,  beginning  with  the  percolations 
from  the  crammed  aud  closed-up  churchyards  of 
St.  Alkmund  aud  St.  Julian,  on  the  hill-top, 
joined  by  those  from  the  slaughter-houses  in 
Butcher-row,  have  filtered  by  degrees  through 
the  cellars  of  the  houses  in  Pride-hill,  through 
those  of  the  miserable  terraced  tenements  down 
to  Roushill-plain,  where  it  finds  a resting-place  in 
a deep  walled-in  pool  or  pit  of  slimy  green  slush. 

A row  of  houses  close  by  this  pool  make  use  of  it 
as  their  only  deposit  for  excrementitious  filth. 
The  emanations  from  these  sources  must  be  rank 
poison,  and  the  cellars  to  the  houses  on  Pride- hill 
must  be  so  many  wells  of  deadly  gases.  Between 
this  place  and  the  river  there  is  a triangular  block 
of  houses,  which  at  flood  seasons  is  swamped. 

It  is  pleasant,  after  the  contemplation  of  these 
horrors,  to  stand  upon  the  Welsh  bridge  and 
breathe  the  fresh  air  as  it  is  borne  down  by  the 
river  from  the  neighbouring  hills.  As  we  have 
said,  Shrewsbury  is  encompassed  by  the  Severn 
almost  as  completely  as  an  ancient  castle  was  sur- 
rounded by  a moat.  Hence  the  town  must  bo 
entered  on  either  side  by  a bridge;  from  the 
English  side  by  the  English  bridge,  and  from  the 
Welsh  side  by  the  Welsh  bridge.  Tall  linden 
trees  arranged  in  malls,  and  a general  luxurioi  s 
vegetation,  diversified  bya  cluster  of  horse-chestnut 
trees  on  a dingle,  render  the  river-side  a delightful 
promenade.  But  the  Corporation  has  made  choice 
of  the  bank  on  one  side  of  the  river  by  the  Welsh 
bridge  as  a spot  on  which  to  enforce  the  deposits 
of  town  scavenage,  aud  a promontory  jutting  out 
into  the  river  is  in  gradual  formation  by  the  night- 
men,  who  there  empty  their  carts.  As  though 
this  were  not  quite  sufficient  to  spoil  the  enchant- 
ing scenery,  a great  accumulative  heap  of  tan  lies 
on  the  opposite  bank,  to  be  washed  away  by  tlio 
river,  floods  permitting ; and,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see  from  the  bridge,  the  embankment  of  the  river 
is  irregularly  pierced  by  the  outlets  of  the  rude 
sewers  that,  up  to  this  time,  have  sufficed  for  what 
scanty  drainage  there  is.  Out  of  these  dribble 
slow  streams  of  filth  which  are  sufficient  to  be 
oflensive  without  being  adequately  useful.  Over 
the  Welsh  bridge  there  is  a picturesque  district  of 
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ancient  gabled  bouses,  caUed  Frankwell,  where  the 
ground  behind  the  houses  is  higher  than  the  floors ; 
the  inhabitants  for  generations  having  thrown  all 
their  refuse  here,  whence  it  has  never  been  carted 
away.  It  is  a quarter  occupied  principally  by  the 
working  classes,  and  appears  to  furnish  the  conve- 
niences that  minister  to  their  wants, — for  instance, 
registered  lodging-houses;  and,  near  the  quaint 
Elizabethan  inn,  called  the  “ String  of  Horses,”  wO 
noted  one  ominous  announcement, — “ Neat  palls 
and  mourning  cloaks  for  hire.”  The  passages 
leading  out  of  the  main  road  are  in  a terrible  con- 
dition ; in  one  a dog  was  licking  a puddle  of  blood, 
in  another  a chimneysweep  had  invested  the  en- 
trance with  sable  coatings  too  sooty  to  penetrate. 
Bromley's-passage,  Bell-passage,  and  J.  Wilson’s 
rag  and  bone  premises  maintain  the  feetid  charac- 
teristics. The  architecture  of  this  district  de- 


and  a communication,  under  date  Juue  3,  18G1, 
was  addressed  to  the  secretary  to  her  Majesty’s 
Commissioners  on  the  Fine  Arts,  in  which,_  after 
reciting  the  general  facts  hereinbefore  mentioned, 
the  opinion  of  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  was 
invited,  and  their  co-operation  asked  for  upon  the 
following  basis : — 

It  is  sngEested  that  the  statue  should  be  of  white 
marble,  raised  on  a suitable  pedestal  of  freestone.  1 hat 
the  figure  should  be  standing,  and  not  more  than  o leet 
6 inches  in  height.  That  it  should  be  placed  m bt.  Stephen  s 
Porch,  at  the  south  end  of  Westminster  Hall,  at  a short  dis- 
tance )rnm  the  panelled  wall  under  the  great  wndow,  and 
that,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  afford  a sufficient  back- 
ground for  the  statue,  the  parapet  of  the  middle 
compartment  of  the  wall  behind  should  be  raised.-an 
operation  which,  it  is  believed,  could  he  done  without 
detriment  to  the  architecture.  Lastly,  that  the  statue 
should  be  designed  and  e.veciited  by  John  Henry  I'oley, 
R.A.,  the  excellence  of  whose  works  in  portrait  sculpture 
is  universally  acknowledged.  A small  model  would,  in 
due  time,  he  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commissioners.  The 
site  above  mentioned  is  suggested  chiefly  because  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only  one  suitable  for  a statue  that  would 
stand  alone,  and  that  must  not  appear  to  come  in  compe- 
tition with  those  of  sovereigns  and  of  legislators.  t’Ko 


serves  a more  appreciating  treatment : with  proper  ; cost  of  the  statue  is  estimated  at  from  soof.  ^o  i-OOoL ; 

, ,,  . ti,  that  of  the  pedestal,  in  freestone,  at  about  2noL-,  but 

management  it  would  present  as  pretty  a picture  • 


and  as  healthy  a locality  as  could  be  found  in  any 
town  in  old  England.  Millington  Hospital,  one 
of  those  institutions  by  which  good  men  perpetuate 


incidental  expenses  might  possibly  raise  the  whole  cost  to 
about  1,600L” 

On  the  17th  June  a reply  was  received  from 
the  secretary  of  the  commissioners,  containing  the 


their  memory  in  a good  way —overlooks  the  town  to  the  site  propose.l  reithiu  the 

- ...  it—  .. . Kiit-  fl,o\r 


from  this  direction.  Another  oasis  in  the  desert 
consists  of  St.  George’s  Church,  and  the  rows  of 
red  brick  gabled  cottages  in  the  Mount  Fields. 

Nearer  than  this  to  the  Welsh  bridge,  however, 
there  is  a place  which  adds  its  quota  to  the  con- 
glomeration of  filth  in  which  the  people  live  : it  is 
appropriately  called  “ tho  Stew.”  In  an  out-of- 
the-way  corner  so  difficult  of  access,  that  carts 
must  take  an  elbowed  route  to  arrive  at  it,  which 
forces  them  to  include  in  their  defilements  the 
approach  to  the  substantial  Hanoverian  mansion 
called  Steiv  Souse,  there  is  another  huge  deposit 
of  town  Bcavenage.  The  droppings  from  the  carts 
bringing  this  filth,  and  then  the  droppings  from 
the  waggons  of  the  farmers  who  purchase  it  and 
convey  it  away,  make  the  circuitous  roads  in  a con- 
stantly ofi'ensive  condition.  We  must  take  breath, 
however,  if  we  can  find  any  pure,  and  will  come 
hack  to  the  subject  next  week, 


THE  BARRY  MEMORIAL. 

At  a meeting  held  on  Tuesday,  August  6tb, 
1861,  at  the  Rooms  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  Mr.  Tite,  M.P.,  president,  in 
the  chair,  a report  from  the  honorary  secretaries 
was  read  and  adopted,  and  in  conformity  there- 
with the  following  gentlemen  wore  appointed  a 
working  committee,  with  power  to  enter  into  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  expending  the  funds 
subscribed  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  upon 
w'hich  subscriptions  had  been  invited. 

Tho  trustees  of  the  Memorial  Fund,  viz.— the 
Right  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowper,  M.P. ; Lieut.-General 
the  Hon.  Sir  E.  Gust,  K.C.H. ; Sir  Charles  East- 
lake,  P.R.A. ; Mr.  C.  R.  Cockerell,  R.A.;  Mr. 
Tito,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  P.R.I.B.A. ; and  Professor 
Donaldson,  Mr.  .1.  Gibson,  Mr.  G.  Godwin,  F.R.S. ; 
Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  Mr.  H.  A.  Hunt, 
Mr.  Owen  Jones,  Mr.  T.  Hayter  Lewis,  Mr. 
Charles  Lucas,  Mr.  J.  R.  McClean,  Mr.  D. 
Roberts,  R.A. ; Mr.  J.  L.  Wolfe,  and  Mr.  T.  U. 
Wyatt,  with  the  honorary  secretaries  of  the 
memorial  (Mr.  C.  C.  Nelson  and  Mr.  M.  D.  Wyatt). 

The  report  gives  a full  account  of  all  the  steps 
that  have  been  taken  in  the  matter,  with  most  of 
which  our  readers  are  acquainted, — the  application 
to  her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  the  part  taken 
in  the  matter  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle : — 

" On  the  return  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to  England, 
an  interview  was  again  sought  with  his  Grace,  and  on  the 
l6th  March,  1861,  in  reply  to  an  intimation,  for  which  the 
deputation  was  prepared,  that  difficulties  had  arisen, 
which  might  render  it  injudicious  to  seek  for  funds  from 
the  public  purse,  the  deputation  was  enabled  to  assure 
his  Grace,  that  want  of  ihera  need  be  no  impediment  in 
the  matter,  as  a determination  had  been  formed,  in  the 
event  of  the  contingency  intimated  by  him,  to  appeal  to 
the  public  and  to  the  profession  for  sub'^criptions,  which 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  would  be  readily  ob- 
tained to  a sufficient  amount  to  justify  immediate  action 
if  necessary.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  terminated  the  in- 
terview by  kind  assurances  of  his  support  and  sympathy, 
assurances  which  have  been  amply  redeemed,  and  for 
which  the  friends  of  Sir  Charles  Barry  should  ever  feel  in- 
debted to  his  Grace. 

The  above  matters  were  duly  reported  to  the  council  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  who  forthwith 
expressed  themselves  prepared,  while  leaving,  as  they 
must,  each  individual  member  of  the  Institute  free  to  con- 
tribute or  not  as  be  might  see  fit,  to  bring  the  subject  as 
prominently  as  possible  before  the  profession  generally.” 

Trustees  were  appointed,  a circular  was  issued, 


building  have  occurred  to  the  Commissioners;  but  they 
would  desire  to  suggest  whether  the  centre  of  one  oj  the 
courts  or  one  of  the  open  spaces  adjacent  to  the  buuding 
would  not  meet  the  object  in  view.’’ 

On  the  27tb  of  June  the  honorary  secretaries 
addressed  a communication  to  her  Majesty’s  Com- 
missioners on  the  Fine  Arts,  urging  various 
arguments  in  favour  of  an  internal  site^  in  the 
building,  either  the  one  already  suggested  in  their 
letter  of  June  3id,  or  any  other  which  might 
appear  equally  eligible.  On  the  4th  of  J uly  a reply 
was  received  stating  that  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners adopted  the  following  resolution  : — 

■' Resolved,— That  it  seems  to  the  Commissioners  im- 
possible to  recede  from  the  determination  which  their 
former  resolution  expressed  against  placing  the  statue  of 
Sir  Charles  Barry  under  the  centre  of  the  great  window  in 
,St.  Stephen’s  Porch.  Their  reasons  against  the  statue  in 
thatplace  seem  to  them  so  strong,  that  they  do  not  think 
their  opinion  would  he  altered  were  they  to  invite  the 
conference  which  has  been  suggested  for  that  object. 

This  determination  of  the  Commissioners  is,  however, 
consistent  with  the  most  cordial  respect  for  the  memory 
of  Sir  Charles  Barrv,  and  with  the  no  less  cordial  wish 
to  see  his  efligy  placed  in  a conspicuous  anti  honour- 
able situation  not  already  appropriated  to,  or  incompa- 
tible with,  the  Bclicme  of  decoration  adopted  by  the 
Commissioners,  . 

As  the  only  available  place  within  the  budding  fulfilling 
these  conditions,  the  Commissioners  would  propose  the 
first  landing-place  of  the  staircase  leading  from  the  prin- 
cipal floor  to  the  committee-rooms  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  honorary  secretaries  of  the  Barry  Memorial 


assistance  of  numerous  illustrations,  succeeds  in 

conveying  a great  deal  of  very  minute  information 
on  these  subjects.  The  work  bad  already  been 
received  with  marked  favour  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel  before  the  translation  was  published;  and 
this  will  place  it  within  the  enjoyment  of  a larger 
circle. 

There  are  two  great  eras  in  military  architec- 
ture j the  first  being  the  result  of  the  Crusades, 
when  the  passive  system  of  defence  was  super- 
seded by  an  activity  equal  to  that  required  for 
an  attack;  and  the  second  being  that  marked  by 
the  introduction  of  gunpowder.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  latter  era  was  the  starting-point 
from  which  the  snbj  eot  has  gradually  been  divested 
of  everything  like  picturesque  effect,  till  it  has 
resolved  itself,  in  the  aspect  of  its  fabrics,  into  the 
terrible  uniformity  and  ugliness  recognized  by  the 
term  barrack  style.  In  so  far  as  a revival  of 
pictorial  results  might  be  beneficial,  th®  essay, 
with  its  teUing  illustrations,  may  he  of  service  j 
hut,  au  reste,  the  days  of  caatle-buildiug  arc  de- 
parted. Castles  were  essentially  a feature  of 
feudalism,  and  it  would  be  meaningless  ^ to 
revive  them.  Nevertheless,  it  is  interesting 
to  trace  in  the  compass  of  a few  pages  the 
successive  steps  made  by  generations  of  men, 
through  ceuturies  of  time,  towards  tho  protection 
of  their  possessions,  or  the  acquisition  of  new 
territory.  Until  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  defence  was  stronger  than  the  attack, 
the  balance  of  power,  in  the  absence  of  gun- 
powder, being  in  favour  of  the  massiveness  ot  the 
architecture.  Thus,  in  Norman  times,  the  defence 
relied  mainly  tipon  its  passive  force, — the  height 
of  the  walls  defying  all  attempts  at  escalade, — 
the  strength  of  the  gates  resisting  all  efforts  at 
forcing  them.  But  towards  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  attack  became  superior  to  the 
defence,  and  so  it  has  remained;  the  converging 
fire  of  besiegers  having  advantage  over  the 
diverging  fire  of  the  besieged.  Not  only  this, 
but  the  whole  scheme  of  warfare  has  been  altered 
by  the  application  of  modern  appliances.  In^  old 
times,  the  attack  and  defence  were  subdivided  into 
parts,  and  thence  into  parts  again;  each  tower  of 
a castle  being  a separate  fort,  and  again  each 
story  of  that  tower  capable  of  separate  and  strong 
defence;  so  that  the  action  took  place  on  sites 
crowded  with  infinity  of  unexpected  contrivances, 
and  depended  in  great  measure  upon  individual 
prowess.  The  use  of  gunpowder  demanded  a wider 
range,  an  enlarged  field  of  operations  and  united 
action.  The  futility  of  the  axiom  that  whatever 
defends  should  le  defended,  was  perceived  by 
Machiavelli,  who  laid  down  as  a primary  rule  the 
inadvisability  of  any  complexity  of  the  kind  in  the 


Fund  will  perhaps  have  the  goi'dncss  J'’®  j construction  of  fortresses. 


suhscribcrs'this  buggcslioii  as  an  alternative  to  a neigh- 
bouring  site  in  the  open  air,  as  in  a recent  letter  was 
proposed.” 

The  report  thus  concludes : — 

'■  In  accordance  with  the  last  paragraph  in  the  above 
letter,  the  present  meeting  of  subscribers  to  the  Barry 
Memorial  Fund  has  been  called. 

It  remains  only  to  state,  before  leaving  the  matter 
generally  to  their  consideration,  that  the  subscriptions  up 
to  the  present  time  amount  to  -is.,  of  which  60  iL  7s., 

as  appears  by  the  banker’s  book  on  the  table,  have  been 
paid  into  the  trustees’ account  at  Messrs.  Drummond's ; 
and  sccondiv,  that  if  nominated  to  serve  upon  a working 
committee  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  subject  we 
have  all  at  heart,  the  following  gentlemen  will  be  prepared 
to  serve:— The  Hon.  W.  Cowper,  Sir  Charles  Eastlake, 
W.  Tite,  esq.,  T.  L.  Donaldson,  esq.,  Owen  Jones,  esq., 
T.  Hayter  L"wis,  esq.,  Arthur  Hunt,  esq.,  J.  Gibson,  esq., 
David  Roberts,  esq.,  T.  II.  Wyatt,  esq.,  G.  Godwin,  esq., 
and  Messrs.  Lucas.  From  some  to  wtiom  application  has 
been  made,  no  answers  have  been  received:  but  it  is  not 
considered  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  disinclination  on 
the  part  of  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  invited 
to  serve  on  the  committee. 

In  addition  to  the  list  of  subscriptions,  the  sum  of  ,^0i. 
has  been  placed  in  the  bands  of  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr. 
C.  C.  Nelson,  by  a very  strenuous  supporter  of  the  memo- 
rial, todelraythe  expenses  of  printing,  advertising,  and 
incidental  disbursements.  Of  this  sum  l;iL  remain  un- 
expended. 

THE  MILITARY  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES.* 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  literature 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  the  monorhymic 
romances,  tho  historic  ballads,  the  chansons  de 
geste,  lays,  legends,  awiifailiaux  of  the  Trouveres ; 
the  songs  of  the  troubadours,  with  their  vivid- 
flashing  descriptions  of  battles,  sieges,  courts,  and 
castles ; this  essay  will  possess  a charm  apart  from 
its  architectural  character.  Mr.  Viollet-le-Duc 
descants  lucidly  and  pleasantly,  not  only  of  the 
castellated  architecture  of  these  centuries,  but  of 
the  engines  of  warfare,  and  of  the  successive 
modes  of  attack  and  defence;  and,  with  the 


* ” An  Essay  on  the  Military  Architecture  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  'I'ransiated  from  the  French  of  Mr.  E.  Viollet-le- 
Duc,  by  Mr.  M.  Maedermott."  (J.  H.  & J.  Parker,  Lon- 
don and  O.xfo'd.) 


Mr.  Viollet-le-Duc  has  chosen  for  especial  illus- 
tration the  Chateau  Gaillard.the  fortress  built  by 
Richard  Ciuur  de  Lion  ou  the  Seine  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  capital  of  his  Norman  territory,— 
Rouen.  Witli  all  due  deference  to  the  French 
architect  and  antiquary,  this  must  be  considered 
as  essentially  an  English  castle  as  that  ot  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.  The  details,  which  are  amply  illus- 
trated, prove  that  our  Uon-heai-ted  monarch  was  a 
most  skilful  architect,  engineer,  and  master  of 
defence.  This  is  one  of  the  new  lights  by  which 
to  read  history,  for  which  we  should  express  our- 
selves indebted  to  Mr.  Viollet-le-Duc.  The  castle 
was  built  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
Richard  ; and,  with  all  its  subtle  contrivances  and 
defences,  was  completed  in  a twelvemonth;  when 
he  is  said  thus  to  have  apostrophized  it “ Qu’elle 
est  belle,  ma  fille  d’un  au  ?”  The  outworks  were  so 
extensive  that  a town,  known  as  Petit  Andeley, 
arose  within  their  inclosure.  The  enceinte  of  the 
principal  pprtion  of  the  castle  presents  a variety 
to  the  usual  mode  of  building  prevalent,  which 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  genius  of  Richard.  It 
consisted  of  massive  masonry  arranged  in  a suc- 
cession of  segments  of  a circle,  connected  by  a 
series  of  short  curtains  of  an  even  length.  The 
keep  also  differed  from  the  common  type.  It  was 
a mighty  tower,  strengthened  by  a girth  of  re- 
versed pyramids,  through  the  broad  bases  of  which, 
on  a level  with  the  summit  of  the  tower,  were 
machicolations  for  close  defence;  and  these  were 
surmounted  with  a crenellated  parapet,  which  was 
pierced  with  loopholes.  Notwithstanding  the  im- 
mense strength  of  this  fortress,  it  fell  before  the 
skill  of  the  warlike  Philip  Augustus  only  a few 
years  after  the  death  of  Richard. 

The  timber  galleries  (liourds'),  which  were 
thrown  out  on  the  crests  of  curtains  and  towers^ 
when  in  a state  of  siege,  occupy  a full  meed  of 
attention.  These  appear  to  have  been  too  little 
considered  by  archmologists  when  examining  the 
remains  of  castellated  buildings.  When  attack 
was  anticipated,  the  defenders  strengthened  their 
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position  by  erecting  galleries  whence  they  could 
command  the  bases  of  the  curtain  walls  and  ex- 
tcrior  towers,  which  they  would  otherwise  only 
have  been  enabled  to  protect  so  far  as  they  were 
flanked  by^towersj  and,  as  the  operations  of  the 
enemy,  both  by  mine  and  cats  {chats,  gats,  gates') 
andbattering-rains(7noM^077j,  io-Monj),  were  directed 
to  these,  it  will  be  seen  how  important  their  de- 
fence became.  This  accession  to  the  means  of 
defence  was  as  common  to  the  English  castles  as 
to  the  French.  Froissart,  the  French  historian, 
who,  from  his  five  years’  service  with  the  queen  of 
ourEdward  III.,  as  secretary,  would  probably  depict 
as  an  eyewitness,  has  left  among  his  MSS.  a vig- 
netteshowing  that  the  c-astle  of  Newcastle  possessed 
these  Jiourds.  In  times  of  peace  they  were  re- 
moved. They  overhung  on  both  sides  of  the  cur- 
tain, forming  an  inner  as  well  as  outer  gallery. 
At  first  the  supports  upon  which  they  rested  were 
of  timber  likewise : subsequently  they  were  sup- 
ported on  corbels  of  stone,  as  at  Coucy;  and  ulti- 
mately they  were  succeeded  by  overhanging  stone 
parapets  {cJiemins  de  ronde),  resting  on  corbels 
trebly  or  polygonally  notched.  There  are  nume- 
rous instances  of  overhaugiug  stone  parapets  to 
English  gateways  and  towers,  the  Edwardian 
castles  making  free  use  of  this  effective  mode  of 
construction.  Windsor,  Morpeth,  Conway,  Wark- 
vvorth,  Brancopeth,  the  Pele  Towers  of  Northum- 
berland, are  specimens  in  question. 

Mr.  Le  Due  shows  au  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  various  engines  of  war,  and  with  skill  depicts 
every  particular  of  a siege.  In  the  “ Dictionnaire 
Raisonne  de  1’ Architecture  ” these  subjects  are 
treated  at  still  greater  length ; and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  all  instead  of  part  of  the  illustra- 
tions pertaining  to  this  branch  of  the  subject  were 
not  inserted  in  the  present  volume.  Engiueers 
{ingegneors)  were  specially  appointed  for  the  con- 
struction of  military  engines  ns  early  as  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century.  There  was  the  movino 
wooden  tower;  which,  runniug  on  rollers,  could  be 
propelled  up  to  the  castle  walls ; and  which,  being 
furuisbed  with  a movable  bridge,  permitted  the 
besiegers  to  land  on  the  parapets : then  there  was 
the  moveable  coloured  platform  called  the  cat  (the 
Roman  muscuhis,  rat),  which  afforded  cover  to  the 
assailants  when  they  wanted  to  undermine  the 
towers  or  curtains  with  pickaxes  or  fill  up  the 
moat  with  earth  or  stones:  further,  there  were  the 
battering  rams  and  the  catapults  {trebuckets), 
mangonels,  calabres,  and  pierriers,  all  of  which 
were  worked  by  counterpoise,  and  possessed  accu- 
racy of  aim  to  the  prevention  of  the  besieged  from 
keeping  upon  their  vyalls.  During  the  formation 
and  putting  into  position  of  these  several  engines 
the  workers  weie  protected  by  palisades,  brat- 
tishes,  and  moveable  mantelets  (wooden  screens). 
The  wooden  turrets,  the  cats,  and  other  machines 
wove  covered  with  raw  ox  and  horse  hides,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  catching  fire,  as  the  besieged 
used  their  xvtmost  endeavours  to  set  them  alight, 
sewing  up,  in  cloths,  fire,  sulphur,  and  flax,  xvhich 
they  let  down  the  walls  by  chains  with  the  double 
purpose  of  blinding  and  suffocating  the  assailants 
as  well  as  destroying  their  engines.  When  the 
walls  were  reached  by  means  of  mines,  the  be- 
siegers smeared  the  timbers  with  which  they 
propped  the  walls  during  the  process  of  sap- 
ping  with  pitch  and  vast  quantities  of  bacon 
lat.  When  they  had  accompli.shed  their  task  they 
retreated,  setting  fire  to  this  inflammable  mixture. 

In  fine,  the  energy  with  which  the  rude  materials 
at  command  were  used,  and  the  invention  bestowed 
upon  their  application  to  destructive  purposes,  are 
lessons  which  the  most  imposing  of  our  guardsmen 
might  study  with  profit.  Water  as  well  as  fire 
was  largely  taken  into  account  as  an  assistant  in 
defence. 

The  immense  number  of  castles  both  in  England 
and  France  is  very  remarkable.  'The  French  cas- 
tles may  be  said  to  have  accommodated  the  whole 
Irencharmy;  not  so  the  English,  The  English 
monarebs  possessed  an  organized  army  of  archers, 
which  they  could  command  independently  of  any 
assistance  from  their  nobles.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  French  always  lost  and  the  English 
alwaya  won.  The  French  nobles  feared  to  trust 
the  lower  classes  with  weapons;  feeling  that  their 
numerical  strength  was  so  considerable  that,  if 
once  trained  to  act  in  combination,  their  own 
power  would  be  held  in  check.  Their  sovereign, 
therefore,  relied  entirely  upon  them  for  his  army 
with  the  exception  of  hired  troops  of  Genoese  or 
Brabangon  archers.  The  nobles  responded  to  his 
call  With  their  retainers,  Udauds,  valets,  and  bri- 
gand?, forming  a rabble  rather  than  a regular 
force;  and,  as  at  the  first  reverse  the  hired  archers 
took  the  opportunity  to  plunder  and  return  to 
their  homes,  these  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
battle.  It  is  scarcely  surprising,  therefore,  that 
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the  ebiteaux  were  of  an  extent  beyond  that  re- 
quired for  the  vie  privee  de  la  noblesse  fcodale. 
This  extent  begat  immense  power  on  the  part  of 
the  owners.  The  proud  device  of  the  lord  of  the 
Chateau  de  Coney  was, — 

Ne  prince  je  suis, 

Ni  comte  aussi, 

Mais  le  Sire  de  Coucy. 

We  may  recommend  the  volume  more  especially 
to  our  engineers,  who  may  thence  learn  that  the 
“ingegneors ” of  old,  whilst  grasping  their  work 
with  the  most  practical  of  aims,  did  not  eschew 
beauty  of  form.  No  one  will  close  the  volume 
without  au  expression  of  admiration  at  the  mas- 
terly  manner  in  which  the  engravings  have  been 
executed ; nor  without  a feeling  of  satisfaction  at 
the  entente  eordiale  now  prevailing  between  the 
two  nations,  which  has  permitted  the  use  of  French 
illustrations  in  an  English  translation. 


to  punish  men  for  some  crimes  which 
the  Church  only  ought  to  take  cognizance  of:  andtliough 
the  poor  man  submitted,  asked  pardon,  and  promised 
heartily  never  to  do  so  again,  yet  the  archbishop  enjoined 
him  this  punishment,  ‘ That  he  should  be  whipped  naked 
three  several  market-days  at  West  Mailing,  and  as  many 
at  Maidstone;  and  then  that  he  should  also  enter  naked 
mto  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  there  offer  a waxlight  of 
pounds,  weight  at  St.  Thomas  Becket’s  Shrinl.-  A 
remarkable  instance  of  Popish  tyranny  and  cruelty.” 

Mr.  Hope  gave  an  account  of  the  several 
have  been  made  in  the  church.  In 
1/00,  it  was  fitted  with  pews.  He  then  read 
some  very  amusing  letters  from  the  incumbent  at 
that  time,  tlie  Rev.  Gilbert  Innes,  to  Sir  Jacob 
AsUey,  lUustrating  the  statement  of  Macaulay— 
which  has  so  frequently  been  denied  — that 
the  clergy  were  about  that  period  iu  a most 
degraded  and  dependent  position.  In  one  letter 
he  complains  that  Lady  Faunce  had  taken  objec- 
tion to  the  said  Innes  having  put  his  wife  in  Sir 
Jacob  s pew ; and  he  adds,  addressing  him  as  “the 
right  worshipful,’'  that  he  thought,  “ when  my 

oi  Lue  018G I Marshom  was  absent  she  sent  her  maid, 

of  July,  and  the  sun  shone  on  the  fair  county  of  thought  his  wife  was  quite  as  good,  and 

Kent,  wlioso  illuminated  hill  and  dale  were  a ‘lot  disgrace  the  pew  of  Sir  Jacob.”  Mr. 

ffreat  relief  after  the  RmT.Lrfi  flat  Hope  expressed  some  surprise  that  In  such  days  a 

Scotchman— for  so  ho  supposed  Mr.  lunes  to  be  ' 
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great  relief  after  the  sombre  flat  scenery  about 
Peterborough,  whence  several  votaries  at  that 
shrine  had  come  to  Maidstone,  where  Kent  had 
“ Gather’d  then 

Her  beauty,  and  her  chivalry,  ami  bright 
The  siLti  shrinp  fuii*  urrsYno..  ..n.l  . 


The  shone  o’er  fair  women  and  u-ise  men.” 
The  scene  at  the  first  meeting  was  one  of  great 
gaiety,  and  the  earnestness  of  the  countenances  of 
those  present  bespoke  great  enthusiasm. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Marquis  of  Camden, 
who  was  supported  by  most  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  county. 

The  general  business  of  the  Society  was  trans- 
acted, and  that  portion  of  the  day’s  proceedings 
which  related  to  the  election  of  a new  secretary  in 
the  place  of  our  dear  old  friend  the  Rev.  Lam- 
bert Larking,  was  <he  theme  of  universal 
regret.  To  his  untiring  energy  is  owing  the 
successful  position  of  the  Kent  Archmological 
Society,  and  to  his  great  knowledge  and  care  the 
members  are  indebted  for  the  valuable  volumes 
which  have  recorded  its  proceedings.  lie  carries 
with  him  in  his  retirement  the  grateful  recollec- 
tion of  all;  and  let  us  hope  that  life  and  health 
may  for  a long  time  be  granted  to  him  for  bis 
own  enjoyment,  a chief  part  of  which  consists  in 
readily  irapartiug  to  others  that  learning  with 
which  his  mind  is  so  amply  stored. 

After  these  formal  proceedings,  we  were  con- 
ducted to  All  Saints’  Church,  where  a lecture  was 
given  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope.  After  some  ele- 
mentary remarks  on  the  various  styles  of  Gothic 
architecture,  their  nomenclature,  and  their  dates, 
he  said  this  church,  which  is  of  Perpendicular 
style,  was  erected  by  Archbishop  Courteney.  He 
explained  the  reason  of  the  chancel  being  so  large 
in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  the  church,  by 
stating  that  it  was  founded  by  the  Archbishop  as 
a Collegiate  Institution,  the  members  of  those 
bodies  alwaj’S  occupying  the  chancel  when  attend- 
ing the  service  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Hope  said  that  by  his  will  the  archbishop 
had  directed  his  body  to  be  buried  at  this  place, 
but  it  was  also  affirmed  that  he  was  buried  at 
Canterbury.  He  added  that,  though  it  might 
seem  paradoxical,  be  believed  that  both  statements 
were  consistent  with  the  truth,  for  at  that  time 
there  obtained  the  “ butcherly  custom  ” of 
dividing  the  body,  and  buiying  the  heart  or  other 
portion  at  one  place,  and  the  trunk  at  another. 
A skeleton  had  been  found,  hut  there  was  nothing 
to  identify  it  as  the  archbishop’s. 

I would  here  call  attention  to  what  is  now 
generally  well  understood,— that  we  must  not  be 
led  to  suppose  that,  because  a church  or  an  abbey 
13  said  to  be  built  by  a certain  bishop  or  abbot 
he  was  necessarily  the  architect.  The  build- 
ing, as  a rule,  was  only  erected  under  his  presi- 
dency, and  he  superintended  merely  the  expendi- 
^e  _of  the  bountiful  contributions  of  the  faithful. 
William  of  Wykeham  was  an  architect,  hut  in 
other  cj^es  the  bishop  employed  architects,  whose 
names,  in  most  instances,  are  lost.  In  addition  to 
this  I would  say,  that  in  this  age  of  revivals  this 
fact  ought  to  be  kept  in  view;  and  in  admiration 
of  the  architect,  we  ought  not  to  follow  entirely  the 
example  of  the  founder.  For  instance,  in  a work 
that  is  now  before  me,  “The  History  of  Maid- 
stone, from  the  MS.  Collections  of  the  Rev.  William 
Newton,  chaplain  to  the  Right  Honourable  Mar- 
garet Viscountess  Torrington,  published  in  1711,” 
the  authors  say,  after  speaking  of  this  church,  and 
recording  its  history : — 


w Courteney  I have  nothinR  further 

Wo  ° ^ ^ persecutor  of  Wicleff  and 

j excommunicated 

one  Richard  Xsmonger,  a layman  of  Aylesford,  near  this 
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could  have  obtained  preferment  so  far  south.  On 
this  subject  I must  again  quote  Willi.am  Newton 
and  Mr.  Hope  will  see  that  Gilbert  Innes  was  in 
some  respects  worthy  of  his  countrymen  : 

“He  was  nominated  to  this  curacy,  July  is,  id02.  bv 
ttiat  excellent  primate.  Archbishop  Tillotsoii,  and  was 
\erj  regular,  diligent,  and  laborious  in  the  service  of  it 
He  made  some  considerable  addition  to  the  income  by 
recovering  the  curate’s  right  to  the  small  tithes  of  Lod- 
dington.” 

Mr.  Hope  then  spoke  of  tho  various  monu- 
ments, and  in  conclusion  called  on  Mr.  Parker  to 
offer  some  remarks  on  the  college  buildings,  to  the 
site  of  . which  we  proceeded.  Mr.  Parker  having 
couelnded,  and  we  having  made  a brief  survey 
proceeded  to  Allington  Castle,  where  Mr.  Larking 
gave  us  some  historical  anecdotes  in  connection 
with  its  former  owners,  and  Mr.  Parker  gave  us  a 
conversational  lecture  on  its  architectural  charac- 
teristics. 

On  our  return  we  had  to  cross  the  Medway  at 
the  ferry,  and  those  who  got  a fright  and  a cold 
footbath,  by  the  punt  becoming  water-logged 
were  willing,  as  they  walked  to  Maidstone  with 
the  water  oozing  from  their  boots,  to  acknowledge 
the  opinion  that  I expressed  at  Peterborough,  that 
to  he  a good  arcbicologist  you  must  be  amphi- 
bious, was  quite  correct. 

We  then  went  to  the  public  dinner  at  the  Corn 
Exchange.  The  success  of  this  fully  justifies  the 
remarks  I made  «hout  the  neglect  of  this  part  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Institute. 

The  dais  was  occupied  by  the  president  and 
many  of  the  leading  county  families.  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  other  members  and  visitors  were 
such  as  conduced  to  their  comfort  in  every  parti- 
cular, and  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  Mr. 
Espiuasse,  on  whom  the  management  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  business  devolved.  The  speaking  was 
good  and  not  too  long.  Lord  Stanhope,  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  returned 
thanks  for  that  body.  There  was  one  portion  of 
his  speech  to  which  I must  take  exception,  viz., 
the  stereotyped  attack  ou  churchwardens,  and 
throwing  on  them  all  the  responsibility  of  the 
disfigurements  of  our  parish  churches.  I think 
the  blame  rested  quite  as  much  with  the  clergy, 
whose  neglect  of  their  duties  we  are  fortunately 
not  so  well  acquainted  with  ns  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  were.  In  one  of  the  churches  that  I 
lately  visited  I saw  a churchwarden’s  notice  signed 
with  a cross.  A few  years  ago  this  was  the  rule 
and  not  the  exception.  Could  these  illiterate  men 
be  blamed  for  not  understanding  and  appreciating 
the  beauties  of  a structure  from  which  its  minister 
was  absent  or  in  which  he  took  no  interest.  Then 
his  lordship  stated  that  some  of  his  ancestors  were 
buried  in  Houghton  Malherbes  Church,  and  some 
ye.ars  ago  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  look  at  the 
monnments,  and  he  found  that  the  stones  had 
been  taken  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  pave- 
ment. “ Such  things  could  not  occur  at  the 
present  time,”  said  bis  lordship.  Certainly  not; 
but  I think  his  lordship’s  family  might  have  done 
something  for  the  preservation  of  their  memorials, 
and  not  have  left  them  in  the  hands  of  strangers 
to  become  dilapidated. 

Mr.  Hope  made  an  enthusiastic  speech  on  tho 
subject  of  architecture,  and  expressed  a hope  that 
by  tho  fostering  aid  of  such  societies  as  this,  and 
by  the  study  of  the  past,  we  should  be  able  to 
erect  structures  superior  to  Canterbury,  aud  “that 
lively  young  architecture  would  spring  up  re- 
joicing in  his  strength.”  Will  he  permit  me  to  say, 
that  those  who  built  Canterbury  and  other  contem- 
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porary  structures  were  not  mere  imitutors,  tie  m- 

spiratou  and  impress  of  g.™'“  X toko*  « 

• n »ii.l  Tbe  ffcnius  ot  our  any  taKcs  a 

Sffbrenfc  cours;,  aud  is  developed  m difterent  re- 
sults The  monuments  of  the  mental  power  and 
Zatructive  sldll  of  our  days  are  as  great,  or  even 
greater,  than  any  age  that  has  preceded  ’K 

Llity  must  be  manifested,  or  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  eclipse  Canterbury  or  any  other  triumph  ot 
architectural  skill  simply  by  having  recourse  to 
the  pattern-book. 

In  tbe  evening  there  was  a conterzatione  at 
the  Town  Hall,  when  Mr.  Douglass  Allport  read 
a paper  on  “Antiquities.”  The  inference  drawn 
bv  most  of  his  auditors  was  that  he  preferred  eon- 
iceture  to  evidence,  and  that  ho  did  not  value  the 
pine  rolls  and  other  doentnents  of  a similar  cha- 
racter. This  was  a strange  corollary  to  his  qiio- 
tation,  “ book  openeth  book.”  It  called  up  Mr. 
Larking,  who  claimed  the  greatest  value  for  these 
truly  historical  evidences.  Mr.  Allport  explained 
that  he  only  meant  in  their  untranslated  form, 
mid  that  they  were  too  dry  for  general  perusal. 
This  explanation  did  not  mend  the  matter,  as  he 
ought  to  be  aware  of  the  pains  taken  by  Mr. 
Larking  to  put  in  a popular  form  those  papers  of 
which  he  has  superintended  the  publication. 

The  Rev.  R.  .Jenkins  read  a paper  on  “The 
Gates  of  Boulogne,”  which  were  given  by  Henry 
VJU.  to  Sir  Thomas  Hardres. 

In  the  Council  Chamber  were  exhibited  many 
objects  possessing  autiquarimi  interest. 

On  Thursday  morning  some  of  us  visited  Cliil- 
liiigton  House.  I mention  this  simply  to  offer  a 
tribute  to  the  liberality  and  public  spirit  of  the 
Corporation,  wlio  have  purchased  this  interesting 
old  mansion  for  the  use  of  the  town ; and  it  is 
now  devoted  to  a local  museum,  which  possesses 
many  objects  of  interest,  especially  in  geological 
specimens. 

At  the  meeting  in  the  Town-hall,  Mr.  Slatter 
road  a paper  upon  Kit’s  Coty  House.  A large 
party  then  proceeded  to  Leeds  Castle,  where  we 
liad  a most  cordial  reception  from  Mr.  Wykeham 
]\Iartin,  who  conducted  us  round  and  through 
tbe  building,  and  gave  vis  such  information  as  he 
had  been  able  to  obtain  from  documents  in  his 
possession  and  from  other  sources.  He  was  ably 
prompted  by  Mr.  Parker,  who  mentioned  that 
which  was  a novelty  to  some  present,— one  of 
the  uses  of  the  machicolations  over  the  gateway. 
When  the  besiegers  of  a castle  reached  the  gate 
they  used  to  light  a bonfire  before  it,  to  burn  it 
down,  and  tbe  besieged  then  poured  water  down 
to  extinguish  the  fire.  The  visit  was  concluded 
by  a sumptuous  repast.  Another  large  party  pro- 
ceeded to  “the  Friars,”  near  Aylcsford,  where 
they  met  with  an  equally  cordial  reception  from 
!Mr.  Henry  Simmonds. 

Thus  ended  a very  satisfactory  and  successful 
meeting.  I cannot  conclude  without  again  having 
recourse  to  my  old  friend  Newton.  He,  a native 
of  Maidstone,  would  have  been  delighted  at  the 
choice  of  the  place  of  meeting.  He  says,  with  a 
prevision  of  the  Kent  Archmological  Society : 

“ The  author  desires  leave  to  take  this  occasion  of 
recommending  such  a public  spirit  to  all,  and 
more  especially  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  large 
and  populous  town,— the  largest  and  most  beauti- 
ful in  all  this  county,  and  most  commodiously 
seated  for  public  business.  It  is  a most  obvious 
as  well  as  necessary  duty,  incumbent  on  every  one, 
of  whatever  rank  and  station  soever,  in  proportion 
to  his  power  and  ability,  to  promote  the  common 
good  and  welfare  of  the  society  or  community  he 
belongs  to.  Society  and  friendship  are  the  life  of 
life.  Nothing  is  more  agreeable  to  our  nature, 
nothing  more  desirable.  This  is  what  wo  are 
naturally  disposed  and  inclined  to ; and  as  of  all 
creatures  we  arc  the  best  fitted  for  society,  so  we 
stand  in  the  greatest  need  of  it,  which  is  the 
ground  of  that  noted  saying  of  old,  ‘ Whoever 
affects  to  he  entirely  alone  must  he  either  a Ood  or 
a wild  least.'  All  arc  horn  sociable,  that  all  may 
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SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  CABINET-WORK, 
UPHOLSTERY,  AND  DECORATION,  IN 
THE  EXHIBITION  OF  1862. 


TUE  sub-committee  appointed  by  the  in-sending 
exhibitors  of  Class  30  have  issued  the  following 
suggestions : — * 

The  specialities  of  Class  30,— namely,  cabinet- 
work, upholstery,  decorative  painting,  relief  orna- 
ment, and  paperhangings,— require,  very  particu- 
larly, the  exercise  of  sound  taste  and  judgment  in 


the  preparation  of  the  designs ; and  the  produc- 
tions of  this  class  will  evidence,  perhaps  more 
than  in  any  other,  the  degree  of  progress  in 
manufacturing  art  since  the  Exhibition  ot  18&i. 
Reflection  on  the  specimens  which  were  preparea 
for  that  occasion  will  afford  to  those  who  remem- 
ber them  valuable  lessons  of  right  and  wrong,  ot 
what  to  study,  and  what  to  avoid.  , , . , , 

In  cabinet-work  especially,  it  is  most  desirable 
to  direct  our  attention  to  objects  of  utih.y;  to 
seek  to  give  value  to  tkeae  by  well-considered 

proportion  and  tasteful  arrangement ; and  to  en- 
courage our  workmen  to  exercise  their  utmost 
skill  in  applying  to  them  the  perfection  of  finish 
in  workmanship.  The  designers  should  be  careful 
to  construct  them  on  sound  principles;  to  let  the 
construction  be  evident ; to  avoid  redundancy  o 
ornamental  carving,  which  should  never  be  coarse 
or  gross,  but  bo  kept  so  subdued  ns  not  to  inter- 
fere  with  the  main  feivtures  of  the  design.  Ihe 
mouldings  should  be  in  due  proportion, 
profile  suitable  to  the  style;  the  delicacy  and  finish 
of  these  add  greatly  to  the  artistic  value  of  a piece 
of  furniture.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced 
that  a chest  of  drawers,  of  simple,  good  design, 
and  of  first-rate  finish,  is  preferable,  as  an  object 
for  exhibition,  to  a gaudy  commode,  covered  with 
coarse  and  ill-assorted  carving. 

In  decorative  furniture,  inlaid  woods  oiler  an 
elegant  means  of  ornamentation,  not  by  confused 
masses  of  flowers  and  ribbons,  but  by  well-consi- 
dered designs,  purely  drawn,  and  often  consisting 
of  simple  lines,  tastefully  interlaced,  as  in  some 
of  the  Early  Italian  examples. 

When  brass  or  bronze  ornaments  arc  applied  to 
cabinet  work,  they  should  be  of  an  appropriate 
design,  and  well  adapted  to  their  place ; not  stuck 
on,  without  any  meaning  or  expression,  merely  to 
make  a show.  They  should  be  used  moderately 
and  at  all  times  be  well  finished. 

In  fine,  let  the  designers  of  specimens  of  cabinet 
work  for  this  Exhibition  above  all  things  avoid 
extravagancies.  They  are  generally  condemned, 
and  rarely  purchased.  Let  them  also  avoid  that 
facile  and  vulgar  style  commonly  called  Louis 
Quatorze,  which  it  is  not.  but  is  more  justly 
denominated  the  Rococo,  a hodge-podge  of  grace- 
less scrolls  and  outre  shelhvork.  Let  them  aim  at 
purity  of  style,  of  whatever  period  ; and  however 
important  may  be  their  work,  they  will  find  that 
simplicity,  combined  with  tasteful  elegance,  will 
be  most  likely  to  lead  to  success. 

In  decorative  painting  and  paperhanglngs  the 
same  rules  of  art  may  berepeated  : do  not  attempt 
these  said  extravagancies  ; be  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  taste.  Whatever  is  attempted,  let 
it  be  first-rate  of  its  kind  ; it  is  far  better  to  do  a 
simple  thing  well,  than  to  attempt  an  elaborate 
one  and  fail.  Our  imitators  of  woods  and  marbles 
stand  pre-eminent ; let  them  sustain  their  repu- 
tation by  adhering  to  nature,  not  going  beyond 
it.  Grainers  very  often  delight  in  copying  spe- 
cimens of  woods  of  a coarse  and  gaudy  character, 
which  are  never  employed  in  good  cabinet  work  ; 
rich,  bub  more  quiet  patterns  of  wood  are  pre- 
ferred. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  designs  for  paper- 
hangings  of  a decorative  character,  purity  of  style 
is  particularly  to  be  desired,  and  artists  should  be 
engaged  who  can  be  depended  on  for  this.  Our 
French  competitors  exercise  great  judgment,  good 
sense,  and  liberality  in  their  employment  of 
artists,  whose  skill  and  taste  they  make  use  of  far 
more  than  wc  do.  By  this  means  they  have  raised 
the  standard  of  excellence  of  their  paperhanglngs, 
and  obtained  a very  important  export  trade,  of 
which,  by  well-directed  energy,  wo  may  hope  to 
obtain  a larger  share.  A hundred  years  ago  our 
decorative  paperhanglngs  surpassed  those  of  the 
French,  and  in  some  respects  exceeded  in  artistic 
excellence  many  of  the  productions  of  this  day. 
In  the  more  simple  designs,  harmonious  arrange- 
ments of  colour  are  a most  important  considera- 
tion. Very  pleasing  decorative  effects  may  he 
obtained  by  tasteful  borders ; but  these  should  he 
carefully  drawn,  properly  coloured,  and  well  con- 
trasted to  the  papers  that  form  the  panels. 

In  every  way  it  is  most  essential  to  bear  in 
mind  this  important  precept, — That  the  proper 
application  of  tasteful  art  adds  an  appreciable 
value  to  all  manufacturing  products. 


A GLANCE  AT  THE  “ ClTES-OUVRlfillES.” 
Loin  de  iraiter  les  ouvriers  enviinetirs  JuUons- 
nous  d’en  fair e des  hommes.  Ilyapour  cela 
trois  moyens  : devellopioer  chez  extx  le  sentiment 
de  la  responsabilite  individiielle : fortifier  leur 
volontepar  Veducation,  le  travail,  et  Vepargne  ; 
les  rattacher  aux  interets  generaux  de  la 
societe  en  leur  facilitant  ‘ Vacces^  de  la  pro- 
prietP  ” (means  of  becoming  proprietors). 


• The  sub-committee  consists  of  Mr.  John  G.  Grace, 
chairman;  and  Messrs.  P.  Graham,  W.  Holland,  T.  Fox, 
J.  Jackson,  5.  M.  Hubert,  and  R.  L.  Trollope. 


Leicester-square, — In  the  Commons  recently. 
Lord  Redesdale  called  attention  to  the  present 
state  of  Leicester-square,  and  said  that  as  great 
doubts  existed  upon  the  subject  of  its  improve- 
ment, he  would  ask  leave  to  introduce  a bill  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  parties  interested  in 
the  square  to  make  the  necessary  improvements 
on  the  removal  of  the  Great  Globe.  The  bill  was 
read  a first  time. 


“CiiK8-OuvRiKRES”  are  towns  so  managed  as 
to  furnish  suitable  houses  to  working  men  and 
their  families.  In  Mulhausen,  after  paying  a sum 
periodically  for  a certain  time,  they  become  cven- 
tuallv  proprietors. 

Between  Mulhausen  (in  Alsace,  France)  and 
Dornach,  extends  a vast;  plain  traversed  by  a 
canal.  It  is  there,  on  each  side  of  the  canal,  that 
tbe  Society  of  the  “ Cites-Ouvrieres”  fixed  in 
185-1  the  site  of  its  town.  The  ground  is  per- 
fectly level,  and  the  streets  are  wide  and  straight. 
Each  house  has  a garden,  and  the  air  is  pure.  On 
the  Tlace  Napoleon,  situate  in  the  centre  where 
all  the  principal  roads  terminate,  are  found  two 
houses  larger  than  the  rest ; one  of  these  is 
adapted  to  baths  and  laundry;  and  the  other  is 
used  as  an  eating-house,  a bakehouse,  a shop,  and 
a library.  An  infant  school  which  can  accom- 
modate 150  children  is  found  on  the  other  side  of 
the  canal,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Lavoisier  and 
Napoleon  streets.  The  public  school,  or  ccole 
communale,  is  one  of  the  finest  institutions  of 
Mulhausen  proper.  It  contains  2,800  children. 
The  Society  lodges  a physician  in  one  of  its  houses, 
and  likewise  a Protestant  deaconness,  whose  occu- 
pation is  similar  to  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Sister  of  Charity.  , 

There  are  two  sorts  of  houses  in  the  Citc- 
Ouvriore  of  Mulhausen.  The  one  arc  unconnected 
in  the  midst  of  a garden  ; the  other  so  con- 
structed as  to  form  a line.  The  number  of  homes 
of  the  first  sort  was  139,  and  of  both  sorts,  in  all, 
560  in  the  year  1860 ; but  since  that  time  there 
have  been  additional  ones  erected.  Each  house 
(of  the  first  sort)  is  divided  by  partition  walls  into 
four  equal  habitations,  which  are  bought  or  let 
separately.  All  those  intended  for  the  use  of  a 
family  have  the  same  dimensions,  and  only  difter 
in  a few  internal  arrangements.  Each  group  of 
four  houses,  with  tbe  gardens,  covers  150  metres 
square.  Those  for  a family  h.  ve  on  the  ground- 
tloor  two  apartments,  one  of  which  is  used  as  an 
eating-room  and  kitchen,  and  the  other  for  bed- 
room of  the  father  and  mother.  The  stairs  aro 
usually  placed  in  this  second  chamber ; so  that 
the  children  can  neither  go  in  nor  come  out  with- 
out  the  knowledge  of  their  parents.  The  upper 
story  is  composed  of  three  sleeping  apartments, 
and  a closet  so  arranged  as  to  he  easily  kept  in 
order.  The  garret  is  large,  and  another  room  could 
be  formed  out  of  it  if  required.  Under  a part  of 
the  ground-lloor  is  a cellar.  There  aro  c.isomont 
windows.  The  principal  chamber  on  the  ground- 
floor  has  two  windows,  not  looking  tbe  same  way, 
and  capable  of  airing  the  room  well.  All  needful 
for  a family  is  provided,  and  all  is  conducive  to 
render  cleanliness  and  health  easily  to  be  attained. 
The  organizers  of  this  town  might  have  made  the 
honscs  larger,  but  such  was  not  their  intention. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  Miiller.  The  gardens  at- 
tached to  the  houses  are  well  cultivated.  It  is 
said  that  a garden  can  produce  40  frs.  worth  of 
produce  (323.)  per  year.  There  is  plenty  of  water, 
and  each  garden  is  supplied  with  two  truit-trces. 
The  price  of  lodgings  for  workmen  was  very  great 
sometime  back  in  the  real  town  of  Mulhausen  and 
in  the  environs  : it  is  still  tbe  case,  notwithstand- 
ing the  construction  of  the  Cite-Ouvriere  ad- 
joining it. 

The  houses  are  either  sold  or  let.  — It  they 
are  bought,  the  workmen  not  being  able  to  pay  at 
the  moment  the  3,000fr.  and  2,400fr.  (120/.  and 
96/.),  which  are  the  prices  of  the  two  sorts  of 
houses,  are  allowed  by  the  Society,  to  pay  at  the 
onset  a sum  of  dBOfr.  or  300fr.  (16/.  or  12/.),  after 
which  to  pay  monthly  the  sum  of  23fr.  or  18!i’. 
(18s.  5d.  or  Us.  5d.).  And  continuing  this  payment 
for  fourteen  years,  they  at  last  become  proprietors. 
One  of  the  rules  to  be  observed  by  the  buyer 
is  that  he  cannot  sell  before  a period  of  ten  years 
nor  let  to  a second  family.  The  usefulness  of  such 
a society  needs  no  comment.  At  first  few  buyers 
and  few  tenants  were  found ; but  at  last  the  bene- 
fits began  to  be  appreciated ; andnoie  not  only  are 
all  the  houses,  not  bought,  let;  hut  there  is  a 
demand  for  those  which  have  been_  finished  m 
1860,  The  sale  has  advanced  so  rapidly,  that  at 
the  end  of  November,  1860,  out  ot  560  houses 
built,  there  were  403  sold.  There  are  then,  at  the 
end  of  six  years,  -lOS  families  of  workmen  at  Mul- 
hausen who  are  proprietors  (or  soon  to  he  so). 
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These  proprietors  will  have  been  during  all  this 
period  lodged  free  from  the  caprices  of  any  other 
proprietor.  During  this  time  they  will  have  enjoyed 
for  the  same  price  the  benefits  of  a garden,  without 
naming  the  excellent  street,  agreeable  squares, 
and  the  infant  school.  Then  not  only  will  it  be 
they  who  will  enjoy : tlieir  children  after  them 
will  become  possessors  thereof.  There  are  some 
places  forming  Cith  Ouvneres.  The  aggrandize- 
ment of  Lille  (Nord  dep.),  will  allow  a Cite 
Ouvriere  to  be  formed.  Mr.  Doremieux  has  made 
ready  the  plans.  Some  places  have  these  cites. 
At  Amiens  there  is  one : it  is  called  “ La  Cite 
Damisse.”  It  consists  of  a street  entirely  bor- 
dered by  houses  of  one  story,  built  on  a uniform 
plan.  At  Marc-en-Barceul,  Messrs.  Scrive  have 
founded  one.  This  place  is  four  kilometres  from 
Lille.  Its  houses  are  surrounded  by  gai-dens,  and 
the  factory  is  situate  in  the  centre  of  the  cite. 
There  is,  however,  one  fault  to  be  observed  : the 
houses  do  not  belong  to  the  men.  It  is  found  that 
everywhere  where  w'orkmen  can  become  proprie- 
tors, and  thus  have  “ aeces  de  la  propriHc,"  there 
in  gain  to  all.  At  Rouen  there  is  a hill  called 
California,  where  the  workmen  can  buy  ground. 
Here,  too,  the  transformation  is  visible.  At 
Rlieims  (dop.  Marne),  there  is  a street  inhabited 
by  weavers  : nearly  all  of  them  are  proprietors  of 
houses : the  name  of  this  street  is  Tourne-bonneau. 
These  weavers  present  a happy  contrast  to  their 
neighbours.  At  Sedan  (dep.  Ardennes),  the  work- 
men love  gardening  extremely.  Every  man  must 
have  a plot  of  ground.  There,  too,  they  say  good 
order  reigns.^  The  honour  of  all  this  must  full  on 
the  " Societc  Industrielle  de  Mulhouse,”  or  Mul- 
bausen,  which  has  rendered  so  many  services  to 
the  cause  of  industry  as  well  as  to  humanity.  It 
is  an  associuticn  between  the  first  manufacturers  of 
the  district,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
“ industrial  ” questions  without  regard  to  ex- 
pense j to  recompense  and  propagate  new  dis- 
coveries ; and  facilitate  all  ameliorations  for  the 
good  of  workmen.  The  constant  occupation  of 
the  Society  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  mechanics 
18  its  pre-eminent  distinction  : thereby  it  renders 
incalculable  services.  It  has  comprehended  aud 
shows  that  a good  workman  is  the  principal 
maker  of  national  wealth,  and  that  seeking  his 
welfare  is  at  once  a good  action  and  a good  calcu- 
lation. 

Mr.  Dolfus  can  be  considered  as  the  originator 
of  the  Cites  Ouvriires.  The  Society  of  the  Cite 
Ouvriere  of  Mulhausen  was  formed  in  June,  1853. 
It  commenced  with  sixty  shares  of  5,000fr. 
(200/.),  taken  by  twelve  persons.  The  French 
Goyermnent  gave  SOO.OOOfr.  (12,000/.),  on  con- 
dition  that  it  would  sell  at  cost  price,  and  expend 
at  least  900,000fr.  Since,  eleven  other  shares 
have  been  given  to  seven  persons,  making  seveniy- 
one  shares  in  all,  and  nineteen  shareholders.  The 
capital  theuis355,000fr.  (14,200/.),  together  with 
the  300,000fr.  from  Government. 

The  Society  also  borrows  money  and  repays  in 
this  manner : — During  the  first  five  years  it  only 
refunds  the  interest  of  the  sum  lent ; and  during 
the  next  fifteen  years  it  pays  the  l-15thofthe 
princip.il.  The  landed  money,  credit  fonder,  is 
to  be  reimbursed  in  about  twenty  years.  In 
this  way  the  Society  has  expended  l,600,000fr. 
(64,000/.),  not  including  the  300,000fr.  from 
Government,  which  are  to  be  employed  for  useful 
purposes,  such  as  for  baths,  drains,  gas,  footpaths, 
construction  of  Place  Napoleon,  streets  with 
planted  trees,  Ac.  The  State  has  agreed  to  with- 
draw for  three  years  the  land-tax.  A great 
amelioration  would  be  in  freeing  the  workmen  from 
the  charges  attendant  upon  becoming  owners  of 
house.s.  The  loss,  the  advocates  say,  would  be 
little  for  Government  j but  it  would  be  doing  a 
wondrous  benefit  j for  if  you  help  the  workman 
you  benefit  society  in  general. 

I he  rough  inhabitants  of  Alsace  have  improved 
under  the  Cite  Ouvriere  system.  Become  pro- 
prietors, they  have  conducted  themselves  aud 
their  families  with  great  prudence.  In  all  places 
where  workmen  are  not  considered  as  purely 
mccbauical  creatures,  their  minds  contract  serious 
habits,  aud  morality  improves.* 


SUBVEYOE  TO  TUB  WeLLS  LoCAL  BoARD.— 
At  a special  meeting  of  the  council  to  elect  a 
surveyor,  collector  of  rates,  and  inspector  of 
nmsaiices,  the  council  selected  the  names  of  Mr. 
Richard  Dix,  the  present  temporary  surveyor,  aud 
Mr.  GeorgeTompkins,  assistant  to  Mr.E.Hippisley 
of  this  town,  surveyor,  as  the  two  persons  for 
choice.  The  salary  is  70/.  per  annum,  in  addition 
to  other  emoluments. 


* pith  of  Hic  above  is  trau.-^late  J from  an  article  in 
the  liente  dea  davx  Mundes."  . 


THE  DUKE  OP  ATHOLE’S  DAIRY. 

^ A PICTUEESQDE  and  interesting  account  is 
given  by  “a  Renfrewshire  Dairyman,'*  in  the 
Glasgow  Morning  Journal,  of  the  Duke  of  Athole’s 
dairy  and  the  Duchess’s  farm. 

Of  “ the  byre  ” he  says, — 

‘‘  It  is  not  a modern  show  thing— a would-be  palace  for 
animals.  No,  no.  It  is  characterised  by  airiness,  proper 
temperature,  cleanliness,  and  usefutness.  Five  of  M. 
Kinnel’s  ventilators  pour  in  the  pure  air  and  suck  away 
the  foul.  The  walls  are  panelled  all  round,  some  four 
feet  from  the  bottom.  Each  stall  holds  two  cows;  and 
the  stalls  arc  divided  by  low  wooden  partitions,  like  sniaU 
stable  treviscs,  so  that  the  cows  do  not  grind  and  injure 
their  horns  as  where  stone  is  used.  There  is  a strap  of 
wood,  half  way  between  the  panelling  in  face  of  the  cows 
and  the  ceiling,  and  on  this  strap  is  fixed  the  name,  well 
printed,  of  each  cow,  above  where  she  stands ; so  that  a 
person  unaccustomed  to  cows  might  think  that  they  went 
correctly  to  their  places  from  seeing  their  names.  Each 
cow  has  a fixed  square  feeding  trough  formed  of  slates ; 
and  between  the  two  feeding  troughs  is  a similar  drinking 
trough  for  both  cows.  The  floor  is  of  Arbroath  pavement, 
which  is  covered  with  soft  matting  on  two-thirds  forward 
of  the  space  where  the  cows  stand  or  lie.  The  grips,  in 
their  whole  length,  are  of  perforated  iron,  so  that  all 
liquid  drains  off  at  once  to  the  tank.  At  each  end  of  the 
byre  is  a water  tank,  near  the  ceiling,  to  supply  water  for 
the  drinkiiig.troughs  by  a direct  communication  with 
each,  and  also  to  enable  the  floor  to  be  flushed  and  made 
thoroughly  clean  and  sweet.  Connected  with  the  byre 
are  places  for  holding  hay,  straw,  roots,  meals,  and 
cakes,  and  also  the  apparatus  for  crunching,  steaming, 
and  otherwise  preparing  the  food,  through  which  and  the 
byre,  Irom  end  to  end,  is  a continuous  railway  for  cr-n- 
veying  the  cattle  food.  All  the  woodwork  is  painted  with 
a mixture  of  asphalt  and  lin«eed  oil,  giving  it  a fine 
glossy  look,  and  showing  distinctly  the  natur^  markings 
of  the  wood.” 

The  cows  are  all  prize  ones,  picked  up  at  various 
cattle  shows, — "the  first  prize  cattle  of  every  dis- 
tinguished ring.”  The  way  in  which  “ the  kye 
come  hame”  is  quite  Arcadian. 

” I saw  them  as  they  walked  quietly  to  their  byres,  not 
driven,  orhunted,  or  shouted  to,  but  [each]  calmly  follow- 
ing a milkmaid,  in  a long  line,  like  a string  of  deer,  or  like 
a company  of  Volunteers  marching  past  in  single  file.  1 
followed  them  to  the  milking-house.  They  gently  en- 
tered, one  by  one,  without  jostling,  each  taking  the  door 
which  was  nearest  its  own  stall.  It  was  a pretty  sight, 
twenty-eight  such  cows,  in  a row,  assorted  in  size  aud 
colour.” 

And  then, — the  milking  over,  with  all  its  deli- 
cate operations  of  hands  washing  to  each  cow, 
measuring,  weighing,  and  recording,  &c.,  by  the 
“pretty  maids, — ” 

‘‘  The  cows  begin  to  be  let  out;  and,  as  eacli  is  un- 
bound, its  chain  is  rattled  in  order  to  warn  the  fastened 
herd  of  their  coniing  freedom  ; and  the  excitement  is  such 
that  that  deposit  is  made  at  once  in  the  grip,  which  other- 
wise, as  in  most  dairy  establishments,  would  defile  the 
outer  yard,  and  be  comparatively  lost.  Out  goes  a cow, 
and  beliind  her  walks  a milkmaid;  and,  following  her, 
the  next  cow ; and  so  on ; one  by  one,  quietly  and  regu- 
larly, as  if  in  review ; till  all  are  in  the  field,  followed  at 
a distance  by  the  man  who  officiates  as  milk-carrier.  I 
much  admire  the  inode  of  taking  in  and  out  these  mild 
and  gentle  dairy  cows.  It  smacks  of  Rarey.” 

The  Duke,  it  seems,  gives  the  little  “city”  of 
Duukeld  the  benefit  of  his  “prize”  milk, — of  course 
for  a reasonable  consideration;  but  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  citizens,  heretofore  restricted  to 
“beer,”  for  their  “ porridge.” 

The  Duchess’s  farm-buildings  are  also  de- 
scribed : — 

“ They  are  on  a right-royal  scale,  embracing  every 
modern  improvement  in  plan,  and  displaying  the  best 
instruments  known  to  the  art  of  modern  agriculture. 
The  water-wheel,  22  feet  in  diameter,  goes  smoothly  and 
easily  as  the  wheelbarrow  of  a child  ; and  the  threshing- 
mill,  which  was  fed  with  oat  sheaves  to  show  me  how  it 
worked,  is  a triumph  of  its  class.  This  water-wheel  is 
the  internal  beast  of  burden,  preparing  food  for  the 
bestial,  and  grinding  bones  for  the  soil.  It  would  form 
a volume  in  agriculture  to  detail  the  contrivances  and 
conveniences  tliis  onstead  presents;  and  a farmer’s  eye, 
alike  in  the  houses  and  yards  and  fields,  has  only  to  look 
to  learn.  The  noble  lady  of  the  farm  has  apartments  for 
herself  in  a wing  of  the  establishment,  and  from  the 
higher  windows  what  a view ! ” 


THE  “RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A.  WELBY 
PUGIN.” 

I HAVE  hitherto  considered  that  one  of  the 
principal  qualifications  in  writing  the  “ personal 
recollections”  of  any  man  of  eminence  is  to  have  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  him ; as  it  is  a positive 
impossibilityotherwise.undereveu  the  raobtfavour- 
able  circumstances,  and  with  all  the  information 
from  any  source,  to  estimate  his  private  character, 
so  as  to  give  a proper  impression  of  it,  as  well  as  to 
convey  a right  estimate  of  his  talents  aud  acquire- 
ments. Most  men  I have  found  have  two  cha- 
racters, in  consequence  of  their  being  taken  under 
different  aspects  and  varied  influences : the  one 
may  be  caused  by  old  and  friendly  relationships, 
aud  the  other  by  the  course  of  action  with  the 
world;  and  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  by  personal 
dislike  or  other  circumstances;  hut,  however  this 
may  be,  most  assuredly  you  should  know  a man 
yourself,  before  attempting  his  biography;  other- 
wise, iu  all  probability,  it  will  convey  wrong  im- 
pressions, whidi  may  tend  to  cast  the  bright  parts 
of  hid  chaiacter  in  the  shade,  and  bring  sinall 


faults  and  accidental  failings  unduly  ia  the  fore- 
ground. Now,  these  observations  have  Immediate 
reference  to  “ Recollections  of  A.  Welby  Pugin,” 
reviewed  in  the  -SKi/t/erof  July27.  The  difficulty 
has  obviously  been  to  know  what  fresh  matter  to 
select  from  this  book  which  might  throw  some  uew 
light  on  a character  the  most  difficult  to  estimate. 
His  general  biography  was  written  by  me  for  this 
journal  of  September  25tb,  1852;  which,  together 
with  other  contemporaneous  narrations  of  other 
parts  of  his  eventful  career,  conveyed  a very 
general  outline  of  his  character  and  professional 
practice;  but,  in  looking  over  this  work  of  “Recol- 
lections,” the  only  feeling  must  be  that  of  dissatis- 
faction at  the  way  the  subject  has  been  treated: 
frivolous  anecdotes  arc  dragged  in,  which,  to  say 
the  least  of  them,  do  not  tend  to  exalt  my  poor 
friend;  aud  many  of  them  are  inventions  of  the 
most  palpable  kind.  This  is  not  at  all  surprising, 
when  we  consider  that  the  author  of  “ Recol- 
lections” did  not  see  the  object  of  these 
“Recollections”  for  twenty  years,  aud  was 
never  ia  bis  bouse ; therefore  this  omnium 
gatherum,  which  is  to  assist  the  world  to  know 
Pugin,  has  been  collected  from  all  corners  and 
places, — from  parties  whose  knowledge  of  him 
terminated  twenty  years  since,  and  from  others 
who  only  knew  him  after  his  first  mental  aillie- 
tiou.  All  things  seem  huddled  together,  from 
the  circumstances  of  their  singular  sources  and 
want  of  knowledge ; and  some  subjects  are  referred 
to  which  reflect  little  credit  on  the  parties  who 
supplied  them,  damage  a reputation  already  over- 
assailed, and  cry  shame  on  all  persons  concerned 
in  the  book. 

Now,  as  regards  the  character  of  “Pugin  from 
a Roman  Catholic  point  of  view,”  that  perhaps  is 
the  more  astonishing  production,  as  the  author 
never  saw  Pugin  or  knew  anything  of  him  except 
from  his  works,  which  I know  well  were  not 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  him.  Poor 
fellow,  of  a verity,  how  surprised  you  would  be  if 
you  could  read  your  own  “ Recollections,”  with 
the  “ Appendix ! ” You  would  indeed  be  wroth  ; 
and,  like  the  hero  in  the  “ Ingoldsby  Legends,” 
call  for  your  hoots,  as  was  your  custom  when  bent 
on  something  desperate. 

But  now  to  Ferrey’s  “ Recollections.”  He  states 
that  “ the  elder  Pugin  was  born  in  France  iu 
1762,”  “his  birthplace  unknown.”  How  this  im- 
portant information  was  obtained  I cannot  guess, 
as  Mr.  Pugin  has  several  times  told  mo  that  he 
did  not  know  his  own  age;  and  his  wife  and  son, 
naturally,  were  not  more  enlightened  on  this 
matter;  therefore  how  this  information  was  ob- 
tained is  a mystery.  Surely  the  author  could  not 
have  attended  this  nativity  99  years  since. 

Following  the  review,  I find  it  stated  that  “Mr. 
Nash  was  the  cause  of  the  elder  Pugin  bringing 
out  works  on  Gothic.”  That  is  another  fact  1 
was  not  aware  of.  The  vol.  1.  of  “Specimens” 
was  dedicated  to  Nash ; but  he  had  no  more  to 
do  with  its  production  than  myself;  as  full  two 
years  elapsed  between  Mr.  Pugin  being  iu  Mr. 
Nash’s  office  and  this  said  work  being  published. 
Mr.  E.  J.  Willson,  of  Lincoln,  was  Mr.  Pugin’s 
adviser  to  publish  Gothic  Works  Measured. 

Where  the  au'hor  obtained  his  anecdotes  of 
Nash  surprises  me  likewise,  and  that  Pugin  acted 
with  him.  I never  heard  Pugin  state  it;  aud  1 
know  full  well  that,  had  it  been  so,  he  would  have 
been  too  glad  to  have  told  it.  How  could  Pugin 
take  a part  in  a play  when  he  did  not  speak 
English  at  that  time?  Nash’s  building  a theatre  is 
of  a piece  with  Pugin’s  acting;  and  if  Pugin  acted, 
it  certainly  was  on  Nash’s  theatre.  In  fact,  the 
information  about  Nash  and  Mr.  Pugin’s  birthday 
leads  one  to  the  supposition  of  the  great  age  of  the 
author,  who  must  have  built  Mr.  Nash’s  theatre. 

Another  instance  of  the  happy  memory  of  the 
author  is  that,  when  the  designs  for  the  chapels 
for  the  cemetery  were  made  by  Brunei  and 
Pugin,  “Welby  began  to  make  himself  useful.” 
Now,  as  regards  the  details  of  these  chapels,  I 
never  saw  any;  aud  os  tc  Welby’s  usefulness,  1 
know  not  in  what  way  it  was  evinced,  ns  ho  wa-si 
at  Christ’s  Hospital  at  that  time;  and  even  the 
author  was  not  employed  on  these  chapels.  I 
could  give  fifty  reasons  why  Welby  did  not  give 
his  talents  here,  but  one  will  do  : these  detailed 
drawings  were  in  nuhibus,  and  nowhere  else.  1, 
being  the  author’s  senior  in  the  affair,  must  have 
seen  them  hud  they  been  a reality. 

The  introduction  to  Rundcll  & Bridge  lead- 
ing to  that  of  Morel  & Seddon  is  a matter  I do 
not  clearly  see;  and  yet  I know  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  it  as  a co?n}«ou but  the  author’s 
imagination  is  so  fertile,  it  so  pervades  tlie  whole 
work,  that  I am  much  puzzled  to  get  at  the  real 
lu.stnry  of  the  Pugius  iiom  it. 

I'hc  author’s  reference  to  “an  .'irijuaintnnoc ” 
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with  a pereou  of  inferior  position  ’ is  m bad  taste 
and  whoUy  uncalled  for;  poor  Pugin’s  fame  and 
character  are  too  frequently  made  to  suffer  to 
make  a book.  The  story  follotving  about  the 
"pompe  of  St.  Dunstan”  is  pumped  up  from  no 
o-ood  well,  so  let  it  pass  for  although  Mr.  P. 
Uked  water,  he  no  more  liked  to  carry  his  “ tub  ” 
(of  water)  than  other  people  do.  I have  been  out 
with  him  in  his  boat  for  days  together,  and  he 
never  showed  any  great  desire  to  carry  a “tub,” 
even  when  in  more  rural  localities  than  that  of 
St.  Dunstan,  What  was  the  father  doing  at 
St.  Dunstan’s  in  the  morning  to  see  the  son 
tubbing  it  ? — a bad  joke  and  nothing  else.  AVhen 
W.  P.  had  a boat,  Mr.  P.  was  too  ill  to  go  out  of 
a morning  to  St.  Dunstan’s. 

The  letters  I must  assume  may  be  realities ; 
but  I think  more  good  taste  would  have  been 
evinced  by  not  publishing  many  of  them,  as  they 
are  entirely  of  a private  nature.  These  “ Recol- 
lections” and  “Appendix”  have  too  much  the  im- 
press of  proceeding  from  a joint  publishing  com- 
pany, and  with  a view  to  pick  my  poor  friend’s 
bones.  I,  knowing  the  working  of  it  all,  must 
plainly  express  my  sorrow  at  the  proceedings. 

One  more  anecdote  of  'ugin,  as  quoted 
in  the  Builder,  which  is  as  utterly  devoid  of 
foundation  as  those  before  commented  on.  It 
states  that  Pugin  etched  the  plates  of  the  “ True 
Principles  of  Gothic  Architecture”  in  a boat, 
“and  pulled  them  out  of  his  coat-pocket  at  the 
publisher’s,”  just  as  he  came  from  the  sea.  This 
makes  me  think  that,  like  Rip  Van  Winkle,  I 
have  awaked  to  learn  “ I am  not  myself,  but 
somebody  else,”  when  I recollect  that  all  these 
identical  etchings  were  executed  in  my  own  rooms 
conjointly  with  Pugin,  and  that  I did  nearly  the 
whole  work  on  them,  and  have  the  first  proofs  of 
the  plates  ly  me  at  the  present  time.  What  can 
we  say  to  this?  Oh,  for  shame,  Mr.  “ Recollec' 
tioDS,”  to  attempt  hum-ming  us  so : except  it  be 
stated  (as  Dickens  did  in  the  title  of  one  of  his 
works)  that  “ this  is  the  correct  account  of  all 
that  he  did,  and  all  that  he  didn’t,”  you  really 
draw  too  hard  on  the  credulity  of  some  people. 
For  the  present,  I must  bring  my  comments  on 
this  work  of  imagination  to  an  end,  or  I shall  be 
trespassing  too  much  on  the  pages  of  the  journal 
and  the  patience  of  its  readers,  as  a review  of 
the  whole  would  occupy  as  much  paper  as  the 
book  itself  (besides  the  time),  and  would  be  giving 
more  importance  to  it  than  it  deserves.  However, 
I shall  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  my  time  to 
the  further  consideration  of  it  when 


Coping  on  the  cartouches,  one  member  en- 
riched, 14d.  per  foot. 

The  small  0-G  on  the  corona  of  the  bishop  and 
lord  mayor’s  thrones,  4d.  per  foot. 

For  the  lower  cima  in  the  bottom  of  the  nine- 
inch  cornice,  at  7d.  per  foot. 

The  cima  and  casements  round  the  stalls,  9d. 
per  foot. 

The  small  cima  on  the  top  of  the  imposts 
over  the  prebends’  heads,  8d.  per  foot ; the  hollow 
of  the  impost  leaves,  Ss.  per  foot;  the  swelling 
frieze,  with  grotesque  enrichments,  6s.  per  foot ; 
and  the 'grotesque  enrichments  round  the  open- 
ings in  the  women’s  gallery,  Is.  3d.  per  foot ; the 
scrolls  in  the  partition  pilasters  in  the  stalls, 
9s.  6d.  per  foot;  the  leaning  scrolls  on  elbows. 
Is.  5d.  each ; the  frieze  on  the  thrones,  5b.  per 
foot;  pedestals  (grotesque)  in  the  front.  Is.  4d. 
each ; the  great  modilliou  cornices  (six  members 
enriched),  10s.  per  foot ; the  leaved  cornice  on  the 
stone  pilasters,  9s.  per  foot ; the  Corinthian  three- 
quarter  capitals,  hi.  6s.  each,  the  whole  ones,  ’ll. 
each ; grotesque  capitals  in  the  choir,  ’ll.  each. 
Total  charge,  1,333Z.  Ts.  5d. 

William  Thompson  painted  the  east  end  of  the 
choir,  in  imitation  of  veined  marble,  at  48.  per 
yard.  The  gilding  rovmd  the  altar  cost  168Z. ; 
the  Glory,  3?. ; the  foliage  on  the  frieze,  30Z.; 
the  palm  and  laurel  branches,  hi.  _ 

The  fluted  pilasters,  painted  with  ultramarine, 
and  veined  with  gold,  in  imitation  of  lapis-lazuli, 
cost  160Z.  Edward  Strong  received  h2l.  lOs.  each 
for  the  Corinthian  pillars  of  veined  marble  which 
support  the  organ. 

’ The  sculptures  by  Caius  Gabriel  Cibber,  which 
form  an  important  feature  in  the  decoration  of 
St.  Paul’s,  have  much  merit,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
bold  and  effective,  and  harmonise  well  with  tho 
architecture.  The  prices  paid  for  some  of  these 
works  are  as  follows: — For  the  pheenix  in  the 
tympanum  of  the  south  transept,  which  is  18  feet 
in  length  and  9 feet  in  height,,he  received,  for  the 
model  Ql.,  and  lOOZ.  for  the  sculpture.  Ho  also 
received  2S01.  for  carving  the  eight  great  key- 
stones of  the  arches  round  the  dome,  each  7 feet  iir 
height,  5 feet  in  breadth,  and  18  inches  in  relief 
(that  is  Zhl.  for  each*) ; he  had  also  Gl.  for  three 
models  of  “ antique  lucarnes.”  The  above,  with 
four  censers,  at  'll.  10s.  each,  upon  the  piers  of  the 
south  ascent,  and  four  doable  festoons,  with  eight 
cherubim  on  the  pedestals,  at  13Z.  each,  are  all 
the  sculptures  charged  in  the  books  under  Cibber’s 


THE  DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  BUILDING 
TRADE. 

Sir, — Your  last  week’s  number  contains  a letter,  ad- 


' I’m  disposed  to  be  a moment  merry, 

No  novel  word  in  my  vocabulary.” 

Taxbot  Burt. 


VALUE  OF  ARTISTIC  LABOUR  AT  THE 
BUILDING  OP  ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL. 

The  bills  for  work  done  in  connection  with  the 
building  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  serve  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  value  of  artistic  workmanship  at  the 
dates  stated. 

Jasper  Tatham  received  for  work  done  on  the 
north  side, — tho  door-case  and  turn  of  the  round 
pillars,  the  three-quarter  pillar,  and  little  three' 
<liuirter  pillar,  and  for  working  and  setting 
1,121^  feet  of  Portland  stone  in  the  bodies  of  two 
pillars,  the  three-quarters  and  half  the  archi- 
traves of  the  door-case,  &c.,  112/.  8s.  6d.  For 
the  ornaments  above  the  same,  23.  per  foot  super- 
ficial. For  masoning  one  three-fourth  composite 
capital,  one  face  and  one  half,  at  IGs.  6d. ; for 
carving  it,  12/.  A scroll  and  festoons,  15/.  A 
cartouch  under  the  cornice  of  the  door-case,  4/. 
Half  the  long  festoons  and  candlesticks  over  the 
door,  17/.  10s. 

The  west  end  of  the  old  church  was  not  taken 
down  till  1686.  In  the  same  year  a great  quan- 
tity of  old  alabaster  was  beaten  into  powder  for 
making  cement.  Those  fragments  were,  doubt- 
less, monumental  effigies  or  other  ornaments  of 
the  old  church. 

The  capitals  of  the  great  pillars  of  the  north 
and  south  porticos  cost  60/.  each  for  the  carving. 
In  1688,  the  tower  was  pulled  down,  and  162 
corpses  taken  from  its  cemetery  and  reburied  at 
the  west  end  of  the  old  foundation,  at  6d.  each. 

The  following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  sums 
paid  to  Grinling  Gibbons  for  some  of  the  carvings 
of  the  interior ; — 

For  two  upper  cimas  of  the  great  cornice, 
carved  with  leaves,  at  28.  6d.  per  foot, — over  tho 
prebends’  stalls. 

The  chaptering  of  the  parapet,  upper  cimas, 
and  members  of  the  coromer,  with  lace  and  leaves, 
at  Is.  per  foot. 

The  moulding  in  tho  cistals,  one  member  en- 
riched, 7d.  per  foot. 


Jonathan  Maine  carved  the  ornaments  of  the 
Morning-prayer  Chapel,  and  had  30/.  each  for 
shields  surrounded  by  cherubim  and  drapery. 

In  1710  Robert  Trevet,  engraver,  was  employed 
by  the  commissioners  to  make  drawings,  and 
engrave  them,  of  the  outside  and  inside  views  of 
the  church  and  the  choir,  representing  the  time 
when  the  Queen  and  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
were  there,  for  which  he  received  300/. 

In  1712  Francis  Bird  had  250/.  for  the  Queen’s 
statue  and  enrichments.  The  four  statues  seated 
on  the  pedestal,  of  England,  Franco,  Ireland,  and 
America,  cost  220/.  each;  and  the  white  marble 
shield  of  arms,  50/.  The  cost  of  this  monument 
was  1,180/. — nearly  as  much  as  Gibbons  got  for 
the  whole  of  the  carved  work.  Bird  also  sculptured 
the  panels  containing  the  history  of  St.  Paul,  in 
the  portico,  for  75/.  each;  and  the  reliefs  over  the 
great  west  door  for  300/,  There  is  also  the 
following  charge: — “To  Francis  Bird,  carver,  for 
carviug  the  great  pediment  of  the  west  portico,  in 
length  64  feet,  and  in  height  17  feet,  being  the 
history  of  St.  Paul’s  conversion,  and  containing 
eight  large  figures,  six  whereof  on  horseback,  and 
several  of  them  2^  feet  impost,  650/.  Bird 
also  modelled  the  scrolls,  ball,  and  cross,  for 
the  lantern  of  the  cupola  and  the  piers  for  the 
towers. 

Samuel  Fulks  carved  the  great  capitals  for  the 
west  portico,  and  had  60/.  for  each. 


dressed  by  Mr.  Reid  to  Mr.  Tlioraas  Hughes,  in  which 
our  names  are  so  prominently  put  forward,  accompanied 
by  such  unfair  remarks,  that  we  feel  bound  to  ask  your 
admission  of  a few  words  in  reply,  more  especially  as  the 
strictures  contained  in  it  appear  to  be  endorsed  by  Mr. 
Hughes. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  we  have  agents,  not  only  in 
Scotland,  but  in  several  parts  of  England,  collecting 
masons  to  supply  the  places  of  those  who  have  left  their 
work ; and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  equally  true  that,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  strike  is  virtually  at  an  end, 
because,  by  the  “extensive  and  desperate”  efforts,  as 
Mr.  Reid  calls  them,  which  we  have  made,  we  have  now 
sufficient  masons  to  carry  on  our  works,  with  satisfaction 
to  our  employers,  and  without  loss  to  ourselves.  VVe  are 
undoubtedly  doing  this  with  a less  number  of  hands,  in 
this  particular  trade,  than  previously,  and  more  slowly 
than  we  could  wish.  So  much  the  worse,  however,  for 
the  strike  leaders,  because  they  have  now  forced  us  to 
do  that  which,  two  years  ago,  they  spent  much  energy  in 
trying  to  prevent.  Instead  of  the  masons’  work  of  such 
buildings  as  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch’s  mansion  being 
divided  amongst  as  large  a number  of  men  as  possible, 
it  will  now  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  s>nallest  possible 
number. 

It  is  pretended  that  the  men  who  are  at  work  have  hec-n 
obtained  either  by  misrepresentation  or  a suppression  of 
the  truth  ; but,  on  the  contrary,  our  agents  have  strict 
iustructions  not  to  engage  a man  without  fully  explaining 
to  him  the  state  of  the  case  ; and  that  these  instructions 
have  been  carried  out  is  a point  on  which  Mr.  Hughes 
may  easily  satisfy  himself.  We  shall  be  happy  to  give 
him  the  opportunity  of  ascertaining  by  his  own  personal 
examination  of  them  whether  they  have  been  obtained  by 
any  other  means  than  such  as  “ honourable  men”  may 
use. 

So  far  from  it  being  a fact  that  the  particulars  of  the 
dispute  were  unknown  to  the  Scotch  masons  until  the 
" London  operatives”  sent  two  of  their  body  to  correct, 
by  a truthlul  version,  the  falsehoods  circulated  by  the 
masters,  our  agents  almost  invariably  found  that  the  men 
were  as  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  detail  of  the 
strike  as  they  were  themselves.  We  may  add  that  for 
“ London  operatives  ” must  be  read,  the  “London  Ma- 
sons’Union;”  this  latter  having  sent  two  gentlemen 
whose  plan  of  operations  consisted  in  tracking  the  agents 
of  the  various  London  builders  about  the  country,  and 
threatening  to  murder  them  if  they  did  not  return  home. 

Mr.  Reid  may  imagine  that  the  intimidation,  by  which 
alone  the  unions  act,  has  checked  the  influx  of  men  to 
London;  we  can  only  say,  for  ourselves,  that  we  have 
this  day  received  communications  from  thence,  addressed 
to  us  by  men  anxious  to  come  to  work. 

With  regard  to  the  advertisement  iu  the  Scotch  papers, 
the  facts  are  these 

A short  paragraph  appeared  in  one  of  the  London  daily 
papers  not  written  by  ourselves,  although  partly  based  on 
information  which  had  been  obtained  from  us.  fhe 
paragraph  contaiued  some  inaccuracies,  hut  as  it  appeared 
to  us  on  the  whole  to  be  calculated  to  assist  our  agents  in 
Scotland  iu  getting  masons,  wc  directed  that  it  should  be 
sent  there  as  an  advertisement.  We  are  not  responsible 
for  the  particular  form  of  the  instructions  sent  with 't,  but 
as  the  course  adopted  was  the  one  best  calculated  to 
obtain  tor  it  the  attention  we  desired,  we  should  without 
hesitation  have  agreed  to  a step,  the  iniquity  of  which  wc 
fail  to  recognize.  . 

The  way  in  which  Mr.  Reid  carries  out  Ins  notion  ot 
“ leaving  this  without  comment,”  would  have  induced  us 
to  consider  remarks  couched  in  so  offensive  a form  as  un- 
deserving of  any  ‘reply,  had  not  his  letter  been  placed 
before  the  public  by  Mr.  Hughes.  If  this  latter  gentle- 
man derives  the  information  on  which  his  opinions  are 
based,  Irom  sources  so  untrustworthy  as  he  appears  to 
do,  wc  cannot  wonder  at,  although  we  sincerely  regret, 
the  result.  H.  and  R.  Holland  & Hannbn. 


THE  ANTWERP  ARTISTIC  CONGRESS. 


Since  we  gave  the  outline  of  the  programme 
laid  down  for  the  Artistic  Congress  fixed  to  be 
held  in  Antwerp,  from  the  18th  to  the  2itb,  its 
importance  has  enlarged.  The  minister,  Mr.  C. 
Rogier,  has  consented  to  accept  the  presidency  of 
the  congress;  whilst  Mr.  Romberg,  the  General 
Director  of  the  Fine  Arts,  has  accepted  tho  vice- 
presidency  ; and  the  whole  of  Belgium  will  be 
represented  at  Antwerp,  it  is  said,  by  her  most 
distinguished  artists  and  most  talented  men. 

In  England,  the  Royal  Academy,  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  the  Art  Union  of 
London,  and  other  Ai't-bodies,  have  deputed  re- 
presentatives to  attend. 


* These  were  done  after  the  stones  were  set. 


.......  Whilst  the  eight  master  builders  who  replied  to 

the  first  letter  which  1,  amongst  others,  subscribed,  have 
left  the  grave  counter-statements  contained  in  our  second 
letter  without  any  answer,  the  duty  is  less  incumbent  to 
notice  anonymous  criticism : nevertheless,  1 would  wish  to 
make  some  remarks  on  a letter  which  appeared  in  a recent 
mimber,  signed  “A  Contractor.”  Whetlier  or  not  your 
correspondent  be  really  a contractor,  it  was  quite  naliival 
for  him  to  subscribe  himself  a.sone.  For,  in  truth,  this 
movement  ought  to  be  called,  not  a “ Builders’ Strike,” 
but  a “ Contractors’  Lock-ont.”  It  is  the  contractors 
who  have  to  gain  by  it — contractors  who  undertake  great 
works  at  short  notice  under  heavy  penalty ; whose  whole 
trade  is  a series  of  races  against  time,  to  win  or  lose  a 
heavy  stake;  whose  calculations  (of  so  much  material, 
so  many  hours  of  labour  required  for  the  job,  against  so 
many  hours  allowed  to  do  it  in)  would  he  all  upset  by  any 
temporary  deficit  of  men,  unless  the  operatives  in  iheir 
employ  will  make  np  the  difference  by  over-work.  To 
the  contractor,  that  his  men  should  be  ready  to  work  at 
his  beck,  all  day,  night  and  day,  and  even  Sunday,  is  a 
frequent  necessity : that  they  should  prefer  a reasonable 
day’s  work,  and  no  more,  is  an  annoyance;  that  they 
should  even  dream  of  a nine-hours  day  is  intolerable.  I he 
great  London  contractors — it  was  they.  Messrs.  Lucas  & 
Kelk,  who  uitroduced  the  hour-system,  which  was  not 
only  to  make  the  nine  hours  for  ever  impossible,  but  to 
abrogate  the  standard  day  of  ten  hours,  and  to  systematize 
extra  hours  of  labour— and  extra  hours,  too,  without  the 
previous  extra  rate  of  wages  ; to  them,  doubtless,  to  sink 
some  thousands  of  pounds  in  locking  out  their  men  lor  this 
object  was  a speculation  worth  hazarding  for  the  sake  of 
their  future  speculations.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  the 
master  builders,  properly  so  called,  who  are  only  occa- 
sionally under  severe  pressure  for  time,  and  who  drive  a 
steady,  regular  trade.  And  accordingly  we  find  that  the 
smaller  master  builders  have,  as  a class,  stood  aloof  Irom 
the  hour  system;  and  even  many  of  the  Drger  ones  have 
joined  it  only  by  degrees,  and  with  reluctance ; persuaded 
—(if  I should  copy  the  language  of  “ A Contractor,”  I 
should  say,  intimidated) — by  their  union,  the  Masters’ 
Association.  And  some  of  these  are  by  this  time  finding 
out  their  mistake,  and  that  to  be  cat's  paw  to  the  great 
contractors  is  no  pleasant  position.  But  on  this  head  to 
the  readers  of  the  Builder  I need  say  no  more. 

I now  turn  to  the  letter  of  “ A Contractor.” 

His  first  step  is  to  mix  up  this  question  with  the  nine- 
hours  question. 

The  nine-hours  movement  he  stigmatizes  as  a demand 
of  ten  hours’  pay  for  nine  hours’  work.  On  the  sameprin- 
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ciple,  if  brickwork  has  risen  50  per  cent,  in  price,  I might 
impute  to  the  contractor  that  he  charges  the  price 
of  three  rods  for  every  two  that  he  supplies.  But  indeed 
such  arguments  merely  beg  the  question,  as  to  what  is  an 
hour’s  pay,  what  is  the  price  of  a rod  ? What  if,  as  there 
IS  at  least  some  evidence  in  the  present  condition  of  work 
in  the  provinces  to  show,  the  hour’s  pay  ought  to  be  raised 
toper  cent.?  Let  “ A Contractor  ” look  to  this.  Perhaps 
he  may  find  that  instead  of  the  men  asking  ten  hours  pay 
for  nine  hours’ work,  he  himself  was  giving  only  nine 
hours’  pay  for  ten  hours’  work. 

But  1 am  not  now  about  to  defend  the  renewal  of  the 
nnie-hours  movement,  I will  assume  that  it  was  ill- 
timed,  that  the  market  would  not  bear  it.  I will  only 
say,  that  that  will  be  a good  day  when  the  market  will 
bear  it.  Contractors  will  not  be  able  to  make  great  for- 
tunes  quite  so  rapidly : their  customers  will  have  to  wait 
a little  longer  for  their  houses  and  buildings;  but  the 
great  bulk  of  the  40.000  building  operatives  will  be 
healthier,  happier,  and  in  time  better  educated.  It  is  an 
auspicious  fact,  and  one  with  which  the  public  might 
sympathize,  that  the  men  feel  the  true  improvement  of 
their  position  to  lie,  not  in  increase  of  wages;  but  in  re- 
duction of  hours.  What  then  shall  we  say  of  the  con- 
tractor who  abruptly  introduces  a system  which  is  to 
cut  oir  for  ever  from  the  operative  all  chance  of  his  gain- 
ing this  improvement,  and  then  calls  it  “conciliation,” 
an  arrangement  by  which  the  workman  is  benefited, 
and  a source  of  bitter  strife  is  put  aside  ? ” But  whether 
or  not  ill-timed,  the  nine-hours  movement  has  now  been 
dropped : the  men  asked  for  it,  but  did  not  strike,  or  even 
intend  to  strike ; and  now  the  demand  has  been  abau- 
doned,  and  tbe  half-holiday  claimed  as  a substitute.  But 
the  “Contractor”  will  say  “they  mean  to  renew  it.” 
Very  likely,  if  trade  becomes  brisker ; so,  too,  the  " Con- 
tractor,” I suppose,  means  to  reduce  wages  if  trade 
declines. 

The  “ Contractor  ” states  that  " there  is  no  reason  why 
men  psud  bythehour  should  chooseon  that  account  to  work 
more  than  ten,  because  the  ten  are  not  called  aday.”  On  this 
point  I might  appeal  to  the  object  of  those  who  introduced 
the  hour  system,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  simi 
lar  rules  in  other  trades,  or  rest  content  with  the  opinion 
of  the  men,— the  best  Judges  on  this  subject.  But  I prefer 
to  quote  the  dictum  of  a paper  which  the  “ Contractor,” 
at  least,  will  not  accuse  of  any  unfriendliness.  The  Times, 
of  the  27th  of  March,  has  this  sentence,  ‘ ‘ The  system  of 
working  by  the  hour  would,  unquestionably,  lead  to 
over-time.” 

The  “ Contractor”  proceeds  to  say,  “ It  is  true  that  long 
hours  are  more  advantageous  to  men  than  to  masters; 
for,  having  a certain  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  what 
can  it  matter  to  tbe  master  whether  it  is  done  by  one 
mail  or  two?”  What?  Is  it  then  necessary  for  me  to 
instruct  “A  Contractor  ” in  the  rudimentary  principle  of 
his  trade,  that  time  is  money  ?— to  show  to  him  that  it 
does  matter  whether  the  same  plant  in  the  same  period  of 
time  serves  for  two  jobs  or  one ; and  that,  if  he  is  racing 
to  save  a penalty,  it  will  be  better  for  him  not  only  to 
employ  two  men  than  one,  but  to  make  each  of  the  two 
perform  double  work  ? 

Again,  when  he  tells  us  that  “overtime”  cannot  be 
both  a grievance  aud  a privilege,  and  that  the  unions, 
having  long  resisted  it,  cannot  therefore  complain  of  its 
abolition,  1 wish  to  ask  him  if  he  is  not  using  the  word  in 
a double  sense.  “ Overtime,”  if  it  means  extra  work,  is 
undoubtedly  a grievance,  and  is  resisted  by  the  unions  as 
injurious  to  their  class.  But  “ overtime,”  meaning  extra 
rate  of  pay  for  this  extra  work,  when  unavoidable,  is  as 
undoubtedly  a privilege,  and  the  chief  means  by  which 
the  men  are  enabled  to  check  the  grievance  in  question. 

The  “Contractor”  denies  that  this  extra  pay  for  over- 
time “ has  ever  been  a general  rule.”  The  eight  masters 
who  answered  our  letter,  in  which  it  was  a principal 
jioint,  do  not  venture  to  do  so.  They  carefully  abstain 
from  any  allusion  to  the  matter.  Until  they  pubUciy  deny 
that  they  have  hitherto  paid, — until  the  “ Conti-actor,” 
with  his  name,  denies  that  he  has  paid  “ time  and  a halt  ” 
for  overtime— at  least  to  masons, — the  trade  now  chiefly 
in  question,— we  shall  continue  to  believe  that  it  is  the  rule. 

I may  point  out,  too,  that  another  anonymous  critic,  the 
Master  Builder,”  in  the  Times  of  July  23rd,  does  not 
venture  to  say  more  than  that  “SO  percent,  has  only  been 
the  usual  rate  for  masons.”  We  are  aware,  also,  that  one 
of  the  eight  masters  has,  in  the  course  of  negociation, 
lately  offered  to  pay  “ time  and  a halt  ” from  12  to  1 p m 
on  Saturday. 

. The  “ Contractor  ” asserts  that  the  eight  firms  employ 
10,000  men.  He  should  have  said  did  employ  before  the 
strike ; and  he  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  all  these  are 
working  under  the  hour  system,  happy  and  contented. 
Amongst  these  10,000,  then,  he  counts  the  carpenters  (by 
far  the  most  numerous  of  the  five  trades),  who  have  not 
struck,  but  subscribe  to  those  on  strike.  Amongst  them, 
too,  he  counts  those  of  the  other  trades  who  have  struck. 
These,  however,  he  designates  as  “ a very  small  and  in- 
significant  minority, — as  not  one  in  ten.”  But,  if  I am  in- 
formed  correctly,  when  Messrs.  Kelk  & Lucas  introduced 
the  hour  system,  they  at  once  lost  all  their  plasterers,  and 
within  thirty  of  all  their  masons  and  bricklayers. 

The  “ Contractor  ” then  proceeds  to  ridicule  the  idea  of 
our  venturing  to  compare  these  eight  firms  aud  their 
10,000  men  to  thirty  firms  with  only  200,  working  on  the 
“counter  movement.”  But  had  he  read  our  letter 
rightly,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  200  men  were 
masons.  Aud  our  position  was,  and  is,  that  even  these 
outnumber  (they  are  now  increased  to  300)  the  bo)id  Jide 
metropolitan  masons  under  the  hour  system.  But  the 
“ Contractor  ” treats  the  advanced  terms  of  these  men  of 
339.  for  56i  hours  of  labour,  claimed  for  the  first  time  in 
June  last,  a.9  the  only  “ counter  movement;  ” he  omits 
all  mention  of  another  “ counter  movement viz.,  the 
old  system  of  3.3s.  for  584  hours ; though  under  it,  at  this 
moment,  the  great  bulk  of  the  40,000  building  operatives 
in  Loudon  are  quietly  working,  as  they  were  before  the 
strike. 

The  “ Contractor  ” adds  that  “ in  more  than  one  im- 
poitant  firm  the  hour  system  has  been  introduced  at  the 
express  request  of  the  workmen  themselves.”  If  he 
alludes  to  tbe  firm  of  Messrs.  Trollope,  who  wrote  to  the 
Times,  it  is  notorious  that  a considerable  number  of  their 
men  are  “ document  men,”  that  some  did  not  even  know 
of  any  memorial  being  sent  in,  and  that  thirty  actually 
did  leave  when  it  was  introduced. 

The  " Contractor  ” concludes  by  objecting  to  what  he 
calls  our  interference ; but  this  is  a public  matter.  And 
if  journalists  have  freely  discussed  the  subject,  and  even 
spared  no  form  of  attack,  of  insult,  and  insinuation  on 
one  side,  have  we  not  the  liberty  to  state  a few  facts  on 
behalf  of  the  other  side?  We  are  not,  1 presume,  dis- 
qualified from  doing  so  by  having  taken  pains  to  ascertain 
the  truth,  and  given  the  guarantee  of  our  names.  Of 


myself  I may  say  that  some  months  ago,  when  the  dis- 
pute first  began,  I,  trusting  to  representations,  consented 
to  attend  a meeting  of  some  building  operatives  in  one 
of  the  suburbs  of  London,  and  then  recommended  them 
to  accept  payment  (not  hiring)  by  the  hour ; and  above 
all  (for  public  reasons)  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  Ex- 
hibition contract  to  strike  for  a rise  of  wages,  even  if 
such  a rise  was  ju-stified  by  the  market.  I did  not  know 
then  wliat  I know  now.  I know  now  that  the  hour  system 
is  one  directly  calculated  to  prolong  the  hours  of  labour  : 
and,  therefore,  if  a gain  to  contractors,  an  evil  of  the 
worst  kind  to  the  working  class.  I think  the  public 
should  have  no  sympathy  with  an  innovation  which 
seeks  to  extend  a system  of  irregular  hours  especially 
adapted  for  the  feverishly  speculative  operations  of  a few 
contractors,  to  the  whole  class  of  steady,  substantial 
master  builders.  I wish  for  arbitration;  but,  if  that  is 
still  rejected,  1 trust  that  by  the  continued  indifference  of 
the  master  builders  as  a class,  and  by  the  unyielding 
resistance  of  the  men,  the  hour  movement  will  be  com- 
pletely frustrated.  Godfrjsv  Llshimgton’. 

Doctors'  Commoiis. 


HOW  MUCH  MORE  DIRT  DO  ARCHITECTS 
INTEND  TO  EAT? 

BOYER  TOWN  SUEYEYOESHII’. 

Tne  Corporation  of  Dover  issued  an  advertise- 
ment a short  time  since,  inviting  competitors  for 
the  office  of  town  surveyor,  with  a salary  of  300?, 
a year,  and  a place  of  business  to  be  provided,  or 
an  allowance  of  20?.  in  lieu  thereof. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  upon  these  terms, 
they  might  secure  an  efficient  functionary ; 
although,  according  to  the  advertisement,  the 
surveyor  must  also  possess,  in  no  small  degree, 
both  knowledge  and  experience  in  architecture, 
and  in  all  the  branches  of  civil  engineering. 
This  advertisement  has  been  answered  by  no  less 
than  fifty-nine  professional  men,  who,  we  are 
bound  to  suppose,  considered  themselves,  by  their 
education  and  practical  knowledge,  qualified  to 
meet  the  conditions  offered  to  them. 

Now  to  the  point.  How  have  these  fifty-nine 
gentlemen  been  treated  ? A local  newspaper 
informs  us  that,  on  Tuesday,  the  29th  ult.,  the 
managing  committee  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health 
met,  Ibr  the  purpose  of  considering  the  merits  of 
tbe  candidates.  Of  course,  the  first  and  most 
obvious  of  their  proceedings  would  have  been  to 
examine  the  testimonials;  but  this  proposal  was 
met  by  a determined  and  strenuous  opposition ; on 
the  grounds,  first,  that  some  of  the  candidates 
had  printed  and  circulated  their  testimonials;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  members  of  the  committee 
could  not  spare  so  much  time  as  the  perusal  of  the 
testimonials  would  require ; though  some  of  the 
members  were  willing  to  read  the  testimonials  of 
such  candidates  fhe^  might  themselves  name ! 
A proposal  to  adjourn  the  meeting  till  the  testi- 
monials could  be  examined,  and  another  to  deposit 
them  at  the  town  clerk’s  office,  for  the  members  to 
see  them  at  their  own  convenience,  were  equally 
resisted ; aud,  after  a longjdebate,  garnished  with 
such  amenities  aud  flowers  of  eloquence  as  some 
assemblies  are  in  the  habit  of  exchanging  when 
they  meet  for  the  despatch  of  business,  the  ma- 
jority proceeded,  without  pretending  to  a know- 
ledge of  all  the  candidates,  or  of  their  qualifica- 
tions, except  their  names,  to  eliminate  fifty-one 
from  the  list.  The  remaining  eight  were  then 
reduced  to  three,  from  whom  the  Town  Council 
are  to  select  their  surveyor  on  a future  day. 

We  wish  we  could  hope  that  the  exposure  of 
these  facts  would  operate  either  as  a corrective  to 
the  Town  Council,  or  a warning  to  the  candidates 
or  others  of  the  profession,  for  the  future ; but, 
however  small  our  expectations  may  be  on  cither 
account,  the  e.xpo8ure  is  a duty  to  the  profession 
and  to  the  public. 

The  three  gentlemen  named  are, — Mr.  Hanvey 
(11  votes),  Mr.  Laing  (6),  aud  Mr.  Beuest  (5). 


ARCHITECTURAL  CARE  OP  LINCOLN 
CATHEDRAL. 

Sir, — A short  time  only  has  elapsed  since  the  publica- 
tion of  a correspondence  upon  the  subject  of  the  restora- 
tion of  this  noble  fabric.  Since  then  death  has  deprived 
the  Bean  and  Chapter  of  the  services  of  the  venerable 
surveyor,  under  whose  superintendence  the  building  lias 
been  during  the  last  forty  years.  Amongst  the  candidates 
for  the  vacant  office  is  a wealthy  tradesman,  who  does 
not  profess  to  have  the  slightest  architectural  knowledge, 
but  rests  his  claims  upon  having  made  a considerable 
fortune  in  his  business,  and  is  ambitious  to  withdraw 
from  its  active  duties,  and  settle  down  under  his  own 
vine  and  figtrec,  with  the  dignified  appellation  of  “ i\rcbi- 
tect  and  Suiweyor  to  the  Dtan  and  Chapter  of  Lincoln.” 
He  is,  moreover,  an  active  political  partizan,  and  flatters 
himself  that  this  qualification  alone  will  secure  him  the 
appointment!  If  the  Beau  and  Chapter  are  desirous  of 
placing  themselves  upon  a par  with  the  churchwardens  of 
the  last  century,  and  require  a whitewasher  to  the  cathe- 
dral, they  cannot  select  a more  suitable  man ; but  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  I say,  and  in  justice  to  the 
educated  members  of  an  honourable  profession,  they 
ought  most  assuredly  to  pause  before  they  confide  this 
building  to  the  fostering  care  and  protection  of 
one  who  has  not  the  slightest  pretensions  for  seeking  so 
important  a trust.  An  Arcritbct’s  Pupii.. 


MILITARY  COOKING  APPARATUS. 

It  is  stated  that  at  the  official  iuspection  of  the 
new  Royal  Marine  Infirmary,  at  Woolwich,  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  and  a full  Board  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty,  together  with  Col.  ^ Green, 
“ director  of  works,”  expressed  themselves  much 
pleased  with  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  a new 
kind  of  cooking  apparatus  recently  erected  by 
Beuhara  & Sons,  which  provides  for  all  the  various 
descriptions  of  cooking  required  for  a large  num- 
ber of  patients  (about  500),  with  the  consumption 
of  only  200  lbs.  of  coal  per  day,  including  supply 
of  hot  water  for  baths.  It  is  fixed  against  the  side- 
wall,  and  stands  partly  out  into  the  kitchen,  and 
contains  a large  ventilated  brick  oven,  capable  of 
roasting  for  the  whole  of  the  patients,  or  baking 
bread;  also  a small  iron  oven,  three  meat  or  soup 
boilers,  a lai’ge  hot  plate,  a grilling  stove,  capable 
of  cooking  fifty  chops  at  once,  and  a steam  boiler ; 
the  whole  heated  by  one  fire,  which  can  he  di- 
rected to  any  part  by  two  dampers.  At  a 
short  distance  from  the  above  is  fi-xed,  against 
the  same  wall,  a large  potato-steamer,  a 
barley-water  boiler,  a Bainmarie  hot  closet  tea- 
water  boiler,  and  in  the  centre  of  kitchen  a hot 
table  for  serving  up  dinner,  all  heated  from  boiler 
in  above  apparatus.  It  altogether  forms  a very 
complete  apparatus,  and  is  well  adapted  lor  any 
large  establishment  requii’ing  a largo  amount  of 
cooking  with  a small  consumption  of  coal.  Tho 
kitchen  was  very  cool,  not  being  raised  above  six 
or  eight  degrees.  Messrs.  Beuham,  under  the 
same  patent,  have  erected  several  for  the  War 
Department.  The  last  one,  just  completed  at  the 
Tower  of  London,  cooks  the  rations  for  e-ach  room 
in  separate  vessels ; and  tbe  men  can  have  either 
stewed,  boiled,  roasted,  or  steamed  dinners;  the 
consumption  of  coal  being  six  ounces  per  day  per 
man  when  apparatus  is  in  full  use,  including 
water  for  washing  up. 

Though  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of 
these  statements,  we  give  them  as  what  we  are 
told  rather  than  as  what  we  know.  The  question 
iuvolve>l  is  of  the  greatest  importance ; and  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mittee, acting  for  the  International  Committee  of 
1862,  will  tHke  steps  to  bring  to  the  test  all  the 
known  cooking  apparatus,  ranges,  and  stoves; 
60  that  the  public  may  be  rightly  informed  on 
the  subject. 

Inventors  and  manufacturers  who  are  wise  and 
confident,  will  do  their  best  to  meet  the  occasion. 


APPROACH  TO  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE, 
MIDDLESEX  SIDE.— COMPENSATION. 

An  inquiry  has  taken  place  before  Mr.  Daniel 
Norton,  to  determine  the  value  of  the  fee  of  the 
land  and  houses  (subject  to  the  leases  and  tenan- 
cies) forming  Nos.  32  aud  33,  Parliament-street, 
Nos.  14, 15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  and  20,  Bridge-street, 
and  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  6,  New  Palace-yard, 
required  to  he  taken  down  to  form  the  new 
approach  to  Westminster  Bridge. 

No.  32,  Parliament-street,  No.  14,  Bridge-street 
(Eendall’s  Hotel),  and  No.  1,  New  Palace-yard, 
are  held  for  three  years,  at  300?.  per  annum ; 
No.  33,  Parliament-street,  is  held  for  eleven  years, 
at  100?.  per  annum ; No.  15,  Bridge-street,  is 
held  for  seventeen  years,  at  80?.  per  annum ; 
No.  16,  Bridge-street,  is  held  for  three  years,  at 
62?.  per  annum ; No.  17,  Bridge-street,  with 
Nos.  1 and  2,  New  Palace-yard  (the  King’s  Arms), 
is  a yearly  tenancy  at  280?.  per  annum ; No.  18, 
Bridge-street,  is  a yearly  tenancy  at  55?.  per 
annum ; No.  19,  Bridge-street,  is  held  for  three 
years,  at  130?.  per  annum  ; No.  20,  Bridge-street, 
is  held  for  three  years,  at  70?.  per  annum ; No.  4, 
New  Palace-yard,  is  a yearly  tenancy,  at  60?.  per 
annum ; No.  5,  Palace-yard,  is  held  for  nine 
years,  at  110?.  per  annum;  and  No.  6,  Palace- 
yard,  is  held  for  seven  years,  at  100?.  per  annum. 

The  amount  of  Mr.  Norton’s  award  is  45,000?. 
The  area  of  land  is  42  poles. 

Mr.  Charles  Lee,  Mr.  John  Oakley,  and  Mr. 
John  Powuall,  surveyors,  were  for  the  claimants 
(the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  .James  Savill  Mont- 
gomerie Lamb);  Mr.  James  Penuethorne  and  Mr. 
John  Clutton  were  for  the  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Works,  &c. 


Gutta-peecua  PiUGS. — Sir:  Will  you  oblige 
me  by  correcting  a mis-statement  made  by  your 
correspondent,  Mr.  Pulham,  when  he  says  that 
T.  Hancock  was  the  originator  of  the  idea  of  stop- 
ping the  ends  of  water-pipes,  &c.,  with  gutta- 
percha; whereas,  by  a reference  to  tho  two  letters 
in  your  journal  of  the  6th  instant,  it  will  appear 
that  the  idea  belongs  to  your  humble  servant. 
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THE  GODOLPIIIN  SCHOOLS,  HAMMER- 
SMITH, MIDDLESEX. 

The  Godolphin  Schools  arc  among  the  results 
of  the  commission  issued  some  years  ago  to  in- 
quire into  public  charities,  and  of  a scheme  founded 
on  the  report  of  the  commission,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

Au  improved  scheme  has  lately  received  the 
approval  of  the  Court;  and,  under  the  powers 
contained  in  it,  the  trustees  have  purchased  a site, 
and  are  now  erecting  buildings  at  Ilamraersmith. 
They  were  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  particular 
locality  partly  by  the  advice  of  the  late  Bishop 
Blomfiold,  but  principally  by  their  own  conviction 
that  this  particular  neighbourhood  was  favourable 
to  the  development  of  a school  especially  designed 
for  the  liberal  education  of  the  middle  classes. 

The  scheme  requires  that  in  the  school — 

“ Instruction  is  to  include  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
reliition,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England;”  and  that  "the  foundation  scholars  shall  be 
required  to  attend  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England 
oil  Sundays,  and  at  all  proper  times;”  and  it  further 
requires  ” that  children  of  persons  not  of  the  Church  of 
England  shall  be  admissible  as  day  scholars,  and  that 
care  shall  be  taken  to  respect  the  religious  scruples  of 
the  parents  of  such  children,  and  of  persons  standing  to 
them  m loco  parentis.” 

“ Thirty  foundation  scbolara  are  educated  gra- 
tuitously ; but  boys  not  ou  the  foundation  pay  a 
small  annual  sum. 

The  school  has  hitherto  been  carried  ou  in  hired 
premises,  which  are  found  quite  insufficient  to 
accommodate  the  numerous  candidates  for  admis- 
sion ; and  this  circumstance,  in  connection  with 
the  success  of  the  undertaking,  appears  to  justify 
the  expectation  of  the  trustees,  that  by  a liberal 
expenditure  and  improved  and  extended  accom- 
modation, they  will  succeed  in  further  developing 
tho'  principles  of  the  school.  A foundation- 
stone,  inserted  in  the  wall  of  the  schoolroom,  re- 
cords in  its  central  portion  that,  “It  was  laid  by 
the  TiOrd  Bishop  of  London,  on  the  8th  of  June, 
1861.” 

At  the  four  corners  of  the  stone  are  monograms : 
the  first  (VV^.  C.  and  E.  G.)  represent  the  founders. 

The  family  of  Cxodolphin  is  of  great  antiquity; 
and  it  was  once  in  considerable  repute  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  which  different  members  of 
the  family  frequently  represented  in  Parliament. 
They  also  held  offices  of  trust  under  the  Crown 
and  about  the  Court. 

Sir  William  Godolphin,  of  Sponger,  Laving 
amassed  considerable  wealth,  left  an  estate  at 
Glastonbury,  in  Somersetshire,  to  charitable  uses ; 
which  estate,  though  still  appropriated  to  such 
purposes,  forms  no  part  of  the  property  applicable 
to  the  trust  now  under  notice. 

Additions  to  this  endowment  were  subsequently 
made  by  Elizabeth,  the  above-named  Sir  William's 


grand-daughter;  and  by  her  husband,  Charles 
Godolphin,  who  was  a branch  of  the  same  family, 
claiming  a common  descent  with  his  wife  from 
their  remote  ancestor.  Sir  Francis  Godolphin,  of 
Godolphin,  in  Cornwall. 

Thus  the  above  monograms  represent  the  three 
founders.  Sir  William,  Charles,  and  Elizabeth 
Godolphin. 

The  second  set  of  monograms  (M.  A.  B.,  and 
F.  E.  C.)  denotes  the  names  of  Margaretta  Ann 
Biggs,  and  Frances  Elizabeth  Cobbe,  the  present 
co-heiresses  and  legal  representatives  of  the 
founders,  on  whom  devolve  tho  appointment  of 
the  head  and  second  masters,  and  the  nomination 
of  the  thirty  foundation  scholars. 

The  deans  of  St.  Paul  and  Westminster,  as 
official  visitors  of  the  school,  are  represented  by 
the  third  monogram;  and  the  present  head  master, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Twells,  by  the  fourth. 

The  trustees  having  invited  designs  from  a 
limited  number  of  architects,  those  now  illustrated 
were  selected. 

The  ground-floor  arrangement  is  shown  by  the 
accompanying  plan. 

The  first-floor  is  devoted  to  the  dormitories  for 
hoarders  (of  whom  the  head  master  is  allowed  to 
take  a limited  number)  and  to  a master’s  bed-room ; 
and  above  this,  and  having  no  communication 
with  the  hoys’  department,  are  servants’  bed- 
rooms, sick  rooms,  &c.,&c.;  the  other  portions  being 
devoted  to  the  head  master’s  residence. 

The  materials  used  are  stock  bricks,  with  red 
brick  hands  and  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  roof 
of  the  school-room  is  open,  with  arched  ribs 
springing  from  ornamental  corbels. 

Tenders  were  received  from  six  builders  for  the 
erection  of  this  building,  when  that  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
water  being  the  lowest,  was  accepted,  and  the 
works  are  now  making  rapid  progress.  The 
highest  tender  was  5,84-3/.;  the  lowest,  5,501/. 

The  first  design  proposed  a tower  in  the  centre, 
the  walls  of  which  are  being  carried  up  for  that 
purpose;  hut  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
trustees  preclude  that  for  the  present. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Charles  H.  Cooke,  of  John- 
street,  Bedford-row. 


BLAKENHALL  CHURCH. 

Ik  addition  to  our  brief  notice,  ou  the  27  bh  of 
July,  of  the  consecration  of  the  new  church 
at  Blakcnhall,  near  Wolverhampton,  wo  may 
now  give  a few  details.  The  arrangement  of  the 
plau  consists  of  a nave  90  feet  long  and  32 
feet  wide.  Hanked  by  north  and  south  aisles  of 
equal  length,  each  1-1  feet  wide.  Ou  the  east  end 
is  an  apsidal  chancel,  40  feet  long,  with  two  side 
chapels  of  equal  width  to  the  aisles,  and  IS  feet 
long,  for  the  accommodation  of  200  children.  The 


extreme  length  of  the  church  is  132  feet,  and  its 
breadth  53  feet.  On  the  west  end  is  a long  porch 
or  cloister,  extending  the  whole  width  of  the 
church,  and  uniting  it  with  a large  and  lofty  tower 
and  spire,  which,  when  completed,  will  attain  an 
altitude  of  upwards  of  170  feet.  The  whole  of 
the  walls  of  the  church  and  tower,  and  the  internal  c 
arches,  are  constructed  of  brick  of  different 
colours,  arranged  in  patterns,  whilst  the  nave  piers 
and  the  small  shafts  of  the  screen  walls  of  tho 
chapels  and  cloistral  porch  are  composed  of  cast 
iron.  Externally  each  bay  of  the  aisles  is  marked 
by  a brick  buttress,  and  has  in  its  centre  a two- 
light  window,  with  brick  jambs,  and  a stone 
mullion,  supporting  corbels  and  caps  of  stone, 
ultimately  intended  to  be  carved,  and  the  whole 
united  by  arches  of  moulded  and  variegated  brick- 
work. The  western  front  has  a long  cloistral 
porch  extending  across  it.  This  is  composed  of 
au  arcade  of  brickwork,  supported  on  coupled  cast- 
iron  columns,  and  is  intercepted  in  its  centre  by  a 
central  doorway  of  arched  brickwork,  having  a 
stone  lintel,  supported  by  iron  columns  in  the 
tympanum,  above  which  it  is  ultimately  intended 
to  place  a basso-relievo  of  the  Supper  at  Emmaus. 
Beyond  this  arcade,  and  united  to  ithyaflyiug 
buttress,  capped  by  a lofty  atone  pinnacle,  rises 
the  western  wall  of  the  nave,  pierced  by  two  two- 
light  windows,  having  traceried  heads  in  stone, 
and  a large  sixfoil  rose  window  between  them. 
The  whole  of  the  roof  is  covered  with  blue,  green, 
and  red  slates,  laid  in  various  patterns,  relieving 
the  usual  monotony  of  a long  slated  roof.  Tho 
tower,  which  is  as  yet  incomplete,  terminates  at  a 
height  of  80  feet  from  the  ground,  being  not  quite 
half  Jls  intended  altitude.  Beyond  this  point  it 
will  be  covered  by  a slated  spire  of  coloured  slates, 
having  at  its  base  eight  lucarne  lights,  and  termi- 
nated by  an  ornamental  wrought-iron  top.  Inter- 
nally the  nave  is  separated  from  the  chancel  by 
arches  of  coloured  brick,  supported  by  coupled 
columns  of  cast-iron,  the  capitals  of  which  it  is 
intended  to  clothe  with  wrought-iron  foliage. 
The  chancel  is  also  divided  from  the  nave  by 
three  arches ; and  the  side  chapels  from  its  aisles 
and  chancel  hy  an  arcaded  screen  of  similar  cha- 
racter; so  that  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  despite 
its  great  length,  can  he  seen  from  every  part  of 
the  church.  The  floor  of  the  chancel,  which  is 
elevated  six  steps  from  the  nave,  is  laid  with  Min- 
ton’s tiles,  the  gift  of  the  late  Mr.  Herbert  Minton. 
All  the  carving  has  been  executed  hy  Mr.  Wood, 
of  Lichfield;  who,  we  believe,  studied  several  years 
in  the  studio  of  Monti  at  Milan ; and  the  wrought- 
iron  work  has  been  done  hy  Mr.  Brawn,  of  Bir- 
mingham. The  edifice  will  accommodate  900  ou 
the  ground-floor,  and  the  cost  of  it  has  hoeii  about 
3,000/.  The  architect  is  Mr.  G.  T.  Robinson. 
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WATER!  WATER!! 

Of  late  we  liave  been  far  too  much  familiar 
with  the  cry  of  “Fire!  fire!”  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  latter  evil  has  been  increased  to  a 
great  extent  by  a want  of  the  sufficient  flow  of 
water.  It  is  with  regret  we  notice  that,  besides 
the  scarcity  in  this  respect  at  certain  fires,  the 
want  of  it  is  still  found  in  this  summer  weather 
amongst  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 

On  Saturday  last  we  called  at  Wild-court, 
Dniry-lane.  We  found  the  whole  place  in  great 
quiet  and  comfort : fever  has  not  proved  a visitor  j 
and  in  spite  of  the  predictions  of  those  who  thought 
that  they  understood  the  subject,  and  had  been 
accustomed  to  deal  with  the  description  of  people 
who  find  lodgings  in  these  localities,  and  who 
said  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to 
make  such  a population  clean ; we  found  that  this 
miracle  had  actually  been  effected.  The  staircases 
and  yards  were  in  excellent  order : the  women 
in  all  directions  were  busy  in  washing  their 
rooms ; and  the  children  generally  looked  clean 
and  healthy.  There  was  plenty  of  water;  and, 
ns  our  readers  know,  it  is  laid  on  in  parts  of 
the  staircases,  close  at  hand,  as  well  as  in  the  rear  , 
of  the  premises.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  there 
were  only  four  apartments  to  be  let  j and  this 
appears  to  be  about  the  weekly  average  through- 
out the  year, — a matter  for  surprise,  when  we  con- 
sider the  migratory  disposition  of  the  class  of 
people.  Looking  at  this  with  much  satisfaction, 
we  then  called  at  Liucoln’s-court,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  way;  a place  which  passes  to 
Drury-lane,  and  which  contains  an  immense  po- 
pulation. The  condition  of  the  back-yards  was 
oft’ensive  in  the  extreme : the  dust  in  all  direc- 
tions was  overflowing  the  bins : the  water- 
cisteins  being  without  lids,  it  is  said  that  various 
abomiuable  substances  get  thrown  into  them  from 
the  upper  windows.  But  what  seemed  to  be  worse 
than  all,  on  Saturday  evening,  July  20th,  between 
six  and  seven  o’clock,  there  was  not  a gallon  of 
water  to  be  found  in  the  cisterns  of  the  court : the 
imperfect  supply  had  been  turned  on  and  off 
again : some  had  carried  a little  store  into  their 
houses;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  , 
had  not  enough  to  boil  their  kettle,  or  to  wash 
their  face  on  Sunday  morning.  There  would  be 
no  more  water  until  Monday  evening, — a period 
of  forty-eight  hours.  We  have  so  often  referred 
to  this, — which  is  an  evil  in  many  parts  of  the 
metropolis  to  a greater  extent  than  would  be 
credited, — that  it  seems  to  be  almost  a hopeless 
task  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a remedy.  But  how, 
we  ask,  under  such  circumstances,  is  it  possible 
for  poor  people  to  be  cleanly  ? It  is  not  encou- 
raging to  those  of  mature  years;  and  it  is  shock- 
iDg  teaching  to  the  young  who  are  rising  up  to 
maturity,  and  from  whom,  if  wc  are  progressing 
at  all,  better  things  should  be  expected. 

It  would  be  a valuable  piece  of  information  if 
we  could  leaim  the  exact  number  of  houses  which 
are  without  water  on  a particular  Saturday 
night, — at,  say,  ten  o’clock;  something  like  the 
number  of  persons  W’ho  occupy  them;  and  the 
same  return  for  Sunday  night.  We  should  also 
have  the  names  of  the  companies  on  whom  the 
supply  depends ; so  that  those  who  do  their  duty 
by  freely  throwing  a good  supply  of  this  necessary 
of  life  and  health  into  the  neighbourhoods  of  the 
poor  may  receive  due  credit.  Such  a return, 
carefully  and  fairly  made,  might  cause  a change 
in  the  present  arrangements. 


FIRES. 

Akotheb  great  fire,  not  far  distant  from  the 
scene  of  the  last  terrible  conflagration,  has  hap- 
pened in  the  Borough;  and,  but  for  the  exer- 
tions of  the  fire  brigade  and  a good  supply  of 
water,  might  have  been  even  more  disastrous  than 
the  Cotton  Wharf  aftair;  for,  in  addition  to  the 
inflammable  contents  of  the  premises  of  Messrs. 
Carling  & Co.,  wharfingers;  running  from  Tooley- 
street,  Bockbead;  the  buildings  which  surrounded 
them  are  said  to  have  been  filled  with  stores  of  a 
more  dangerous  description.  In  Mark  Brown’s 
Whaif,  we  are  told,  there  are  over  10,000  casks  of 
tallow  and  grease,  and  an  immense  quantity  of 
cocoa-nut  oil.  At  the  eastern  end,  in  what  is 
called  Hartley  Wharf,  therearestoresof  naphtha  oil, 
turpentine,  resin,  and  other  articles  of  an  equally 
dangerous  nature. 

In  this  instance  the  police  officer  of  the  M 
division,  who  was  the  first  to  notice  the  outbreak 
of  the  fire,  at  once  sent  to  the  ruins  of  the  last 
fire,  where  the  engines  were  still  engaged,  and  to 
the  nearest  stations;  and  information  was  simulta- 
neously despatched  to  the  Southwark  Water  Com- 
pany’s offices,  apprising  the  secretary  of  the  out- 
brc.ak ; and  in  the  course  of  a few  minutes  the 


engineer  and  chief  inspector  arrived  at  the  spot. 
Even  in  this  brief  space  of  time  the  fire  had  made 
considerable  head,  and  the  bales  of  jute  were 
blazing  like  a mighty  furnace : it  was,  however, 
owing  entirely  to  the  promptness  of  the  attendance 
of  the  firemen,  and  the  large  and  ready  supply  of 
water,  that  this  fire  was  kept  within  limits. 

As  we  have  before  said,  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  great  fires  calls  for  more  careful  inquu-y  than 
has  yet  been  made.  In  this  case  was  the  jute  ware- 
housed in  a dry  state,  so  as  to  be  comparatively 
safe  from  spontaneous  combustion  ? This  com- 
modity is  becoming  a rapidly  increasing  article  of 
commerce.  We  should,  therefore,  take  proper 
precautions  for  its  safe  keeping. 

The  fire  at  Messrs.  Curling  & Co.’s  wharf  com- 
menced on  the  morning  of  Thursday  last.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day,  chancing  to  be  in 
Smitbfield,  looking  with  no  pleasant  feelings  at 
the  still  neglected  condition  of  this  venerable  site, 
an  alarm  of  fire  was  raised  in  a workshop  and 
stable  closely  surrounded  by  the  thickly  populated 
tenements  of  the  poor.  This  happened  not  far 
from  the  Charter-house,  the  fire-engiue  from  which 
place  was  soon  on  the  spot.  But  before  then  the 
turncock  had  fortunately  been  found,  and  an  ex- 
cellent supply  of  water  from  the  New  River  was 
at  once  had.  With  this  the  neighbours  set  to 
work ; and,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Brigade 
engines,  the  fire  was  got  under,  and  the  alarmed 
neigbbom-s  saved  from  damage. 

On  inquiry,  we  learned  that  it  is  the  custom  of 
the  New  River  Company  to  keep  their  main 
turned  on  during  the  night;  so  that,  in  their  dis- 
trict, when  the  turncock  is  in  attendance,  the 
water,  in  large  quantities,  is  at  once  re.ady;  and 
it  would  be  well  if  this  provision  were  made  by 
all  the  water  companies.  If  this  had  been  the  case 
at  the  great  Tooley-street  fire,  half-an-hour  of 
most  valuable  time  might  have  been  saved  and 
usefully  employed. 

In  nine  instances  out  of  ten,  in  the  night-time, 
the  police  are  the  first  to  reach  the  scene  of  a 
fire ; and  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  should 
have  power  over  the  water-supply  on  such  occa- 
sions. This  could  doubtless  be  managed ; but 
there  seem  to  be  certain  difficulties  in  the  way. 
If,  however,  we  had,  in  connection  with  the  me- 
tropolitan supply,  distinct  mains,  which — inde- 
pendent of  distinct  private  supply  (if  indeed  the 
latter  is  never  to  be  constant) — should  be  always 
charged  and  ready  for  use  during  night  and  day. 
This  is  a question  of  expense;  but,  when  we  think 
of  the  vast  amount  of  property  which  is  consumed 
in  each  year,  and  the  loss  of  life  which  takes 
place,  such  a plan  as  this  might  in  the  end  prove 
a saving. 

While  speaking  of  the  undoubted  value  of 
water  in  preventing  the  spread  of  fire,  we  may 
quote  from  the  Chemical  News  a few  remarks  on 
its  influence,  when  applied  directly  in  the  attempt 
to  extinguish  fire  already  rampant : — 

" Every  chemist  knows  that  when  a small  quantity  of 
water  is  projected  into  the  midst  of  a large  mass  of  red. 
hot  combustible  matter,  it  is  decomposed  in  presence  of 
the  carbon  into  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen,  each  a 
highly  combustible  gas,  and  thereby  tends  to  increase  the 
volume  of  flame.  This  was  the  case  with  a large  pro. 
portion  of  the  water  which  was  thrown  on  during  the 
first  few  days  of  the  memorable  fire  at  London  Bridge. 
Standing  inside  the  gates  at  Cotton’s  Wharf,  we  watched 
a jet  of  water  from  the  powerful  steam  fire-engine,  as  the 
firemen  directed  it  into  a brightly  burning  mass.  The 
liquid  hissed  and  vaporized  the  instant  it  touched  the 
incandescent  matter;  but  in  this  and  in  most  other 
instances  where  water  was  directed  into  the  fiercest 
parts  of  the  fire,  the  supply  of  heat  from  combustion  was 
so  much  in  excess  of  the  loss  of  heat  required  to  vaporize 
the  water  i that,  except  at  the  spot  on  which  the  solid  jet 
of  liquid  fell,  there  was  scarcely  any  appearance  of  dead- 
ening or  quenching;  and,  as  soon  as  the  hose  was 
directed  towards  another  part  of  the  blazing  mass,  the 
spot  on  which  the  water  had  been  previously  falling 
glowed  as  brightly  as  ever.” 


ST.  GILES’S. 

A MOVE^fERT  IN  THE  RIGHT  DIRECTION. 

The  changes  and  improvements  Mbicb  have 
taken  place  during  the  last  few  years  in  this  once 
notorious  portion  of  the  metropolis  have  been 
remarkable,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that, 
while  so  many  of  the  buildings  are  putting  on  a 
fresh  aspect,  there  are  also  persons  earnestly 
at  work  in  endeavouring  to  change  those  bad 
social  conditions  for  which  this  neighbourhood 
has  for  a long  period  been  notorious.  One  of  the 
lust  of  these  efforts  has  been  made  by  the  Rev.  E. 
Bayley,  in  the  encouragement  of  horticulture  in 
St.  Giles's ! This  by  many  will  be  looked  upon 
as  a forlorn  or  Quixotic  endeavour ; but  the  re- 
sults, so  far  as  the  experiments  have  been  cau  ied 
out,  have  been  very  encouraging. 

The  plan  has  been  to  issue  a schedule  of  prizes 
offered  for  competition  among  various  classes, 
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separated  in  such  a manner  that  persons  in  the 
most  confined  situations  should  compete  by  them- 
selves, and  those  residing  in  more  open  streets  in 
another  class;  and  iudepeudently  of  these  the 
various  parochial  schools — divided  from  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  Ragged  Schools;  so  that  no  class 
of  exhibitors  shall  have  to  show  against  persons 
who  have  advantage  over  them.  For  instance,  wc 
have  prizes  for  adults: — 

1st.  Persons  living  in  the  Little  Coram-street 
district,  viz. — Little  Coram-street,  Marchmont- 
place,  Tavistock-mews,  Colonnade,  Little  Guihl- 
ford-street : for  fuschias,  Ist,  2nd,  3rd,  and  -1th 
prizes;  for  geraniums,  similar  prizes;  for  annuals, 
ditto. 

2ud.  Persons  living  in  mews, — similar  prizes. 

3rd.  Persons  living  elsewhere  in  the  parisli, — 
similar  prizes. 

There  are  also  prizes  offered  for  children  of  the 
working  classes  living  in  the  parish.  Ist,  Paro- 
chial, National,  Sunday,  and  evening  schools. 
Boys  for  fuschias,  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  prizes ; 
for  geraniums  and  annuals,  the  same.  For  girls 
there  are  similar  prizes ; and  for  the  children  of 
the  Ragged  Schools.  Prizes  are  also  offered  to 
domestic  servants,  for  any  plants.  Mr.  Glenny,  a 
good  authority  on  these  matters,  remarks  upon 
the  beneficial  effects  of  extending  the  cultivation 
of  plants  and  flowers  to  cbildreu.  This  has  been 
very  successful  at  the  Duke  of  Northumberland’s 
school  at  Alnwick.  This  plan,  introduced  into 
large  towns,  such  as  London,  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, &c.,  will  add  to  the  comfort  and  beauty  of 
many  humble  homes. 

The  show  brought  out  plaits  grown  in  windows 
in  some  of  the  most  miserable  parts  of  St.  Giles’s; 
and  the  arrangements  made  placed  those  in  the 
worst  conditions  on  a comparative  equality 
with  each  other;  and  although  many  of  the 
flowers  showed  the  blackened  appearance  which 
might  be  expected  in  such  localities,  the  exhibi- 
tion had  an  interest  to  gardeners  and  others. 
It  brought  out  the  ingenuity  of  the  young 
aspirants  to  horticultural  honours ; one  pro- 
duced a young  chesnut-tree,  another  an  oak, 
a third  a walnut-tree,  another  an  orange- 
tree, — all  from  their  several  nuts,  pips,  or  seeds ; 
for  prizes  are  ofi'ered  for  things  not  in  bloom,  and 
therefore  nothing  was  excluded. 

The  culture  of  flowers  aud  plants  must  have  a 
humanizing  ellect,  and  may  be  in  many  instances 
the  means  of  producing  some  very  desirable 
results. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Tynemouth. — The  north  pier  at  Tynemouth  now 
extends  from  the  corner  of  the  castle-yard  to  a 
distance  of  1,330  feet.  The  present  contract  ex- 
tends to  1,400  feet  of  pier,  and  1,450  feet  of 
foundation. 

Kirriemuir. — There  is  now  in  course  of  erection 
at  Gella,  about  equidistant  from  Cortachy  and 
Clova,  a bridge  across  the  Esk.  It  is  built,  sajs 
the  Montrose  Review,  of  a very  bard  stone,  some- 
thing similar  to  the  Aberdeen  granite,  and  is 
above  60  feet  of  a span.  Similar  bridges,  but 
on  a smaller  scale,  are  iu  course  of  erection  across 
the  Burn  of  Rottal  and  the  Brandy  Burn,  at  the 
Milton  of  Clova,  all  of  which,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, will  be  ready  before  the  end  of  harvest. 
Mr.  Watson,  builder,  was  the  contractor.  Tlie 
want  of  sufficient  bridges  has  been  long  felt  by 
the  farmers  and  others  ou  the  Esk. 


THE  LABOUR  QUESTION. 

London. — A deputation  from  the  building 
trades  of  the  metropolis,  and  also  one  from  the 
London  Trades’  Delegates,  waited  by  appointment 
on  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  now  the  Secretary  for  War,  at 
the  House  of  Commons  last  week,  to  complain  of 
Government  interference  with  trades’  disputes  by 
supplying  sappers  and  miners  to  Mr.  Higgs  at 
Chatham.  Various  members  of  the  deputations 
addressed  the  Secretary,  in  strong  but  respectful 
terms;  and  Sir  George  in  reply  disclaimed  any  in- 
tention whatever,  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
to  interfere  with  the  disputes  between  the  men  and 
their  masters;  the  only  object  being  to  expedite 
the  completion  of  urgent  work.  Without  pledging 
himself  for  the  Government  to  any  particular 
course,  he  said,  diligent  inquiry  should  be  made, 
and  the  various  points  urged  should  receive  his 
most  serious  consideration.  Subsequently,  Mr. 
Ayrton  and  Sir  S.  Reto  addressed  the  House  witli 
reference  to  petitions  from  the  building  and  the 
general  trades-unions';  and  Sir  George  Lewis  an- 
nounced that  from  the  Ist  of  September  the 
sappers  would  be  withdrawn. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OP 
EDUCATION. 

We  Lave  from  time  to  time  remarked  upon 
what  we  consider  to  be  a fault  of  this,  in  many 
respects,  useful  system  of  instruction.  We  referred 
to  the  circumstance  that  sufficient  care  is  not 
taken  to  convey  the  rudiments  of  education  with 
sufficient  speed  to  the  younger  children  j and  are 
glad  that  Mr.  Henley  has  brought  the  matter 
under  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  the  present  sys- 
tem of  the  payment  of  capitation  money  was  ob- 
jected to.  As  this  is  at  present  managed,  the 
schoolmaster  or  mistress  receives  a sum  of  money 
for  each  child  who  has  attended  170  and  odd  times 
in  twelve  months.  This  capitation  grant  is  only 
given  in  case  the  inspector  reports  favourably  of 
the  school.  It  has,  however,  been  proposed  that 
the  inspectors  should  examine  every  child,  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic ; and,  should  the 
child  pass,  the  full  capitation  grant  will  be  al- 
lowed : but  should  the  child  ffiil  in  reading  and 
writing,  two-thirds;  and  if  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  the  whole  of  the  capitation  money 
should  be  withdrawn. 

As  matters  are  at  present  managed,  in  many 
schools,  the  attention  of  the  masters  is  too  much 
given  to  the  upper  scholars,  the  younger  ones 
being  left  in  the  care  of  pupil  teachers.  At  about 
the  time  the  inspector  is  expected  to  make  his 
visit,  tlie  lower  classes  are  looked  to ; hut  this,  in 
order  to  ensure  useful  results,  should  be  conti- 
nually done.  Good  attendance  of  the  children  is 
not  of  much  use,  unless  the  teaching  lends  to  real 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  children.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  the  duties  of  a National  school- 
master or  mistress  are  very  arduous ; for  besides 
the  children,  there  is  the  teaching  of  the  pupil 
teachers,  from  whom  future  schoolmasters  are  to 
be  made  j so  that,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  they 
may  be  prepared  for  admission  into  the  training 
colleges.  This,  however,  should  not  prevent  the 
most  careful  attention  to  the  younger  scholars ; 
and  this  is  the  more  apparently  necessary,  when 
we  consider  the  very  early  age  at  which  a large 
proportion  of  the  children  are  obliged  to  leave 
school.  At  present  considerable  numbers  of 
children  leave  school  without  obtaining  that 
amount  of  instruction  which  they  ought  to  have 
before  their  being  required  to  work. 

If  a child  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  cypher 
when  he  leaves  school,  he  has  every  opportunity 
of  future  improvement ; but  without  this,  the  su- 
perficial knowledge  which  is  acquired  in  those 
early  years  is  speedily  forgotten.  We  therefore 
trust  that  changes  will  be  made  in  the  manage- 
ment of  tho  younger  scholars  which  will  lead  to 
better  results. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  number  of 
children  attending  these  schools  is  increasing.  In 
1857,  the  number  of  children  found  by  the  in- 
spectors in  the  schools  was  821,000;  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  880,000;  showing  an  increase  in 
round  numbers  of  60,000.  In  the  present  year 
tho  estimated  sum  granted  by  the  Government  is 

803.0001.,  and  the  number  of  children  962,000; 
this  being  a still  further  increase  of  upwards  of 

80.000. 

In  connection  with  these  schools,  which  are 
so  rapidly  dispersing  old-fashioned  plans  of 
education,  the  attention  of  the  inspectors  is  most 
important.  These  gentlemen  should  go  very  care- 
fully into  detail ; and,  if  the  present  number  be  not 
suflicient  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  attending 
to  this  work,  it  would  he  money  well  spent  to 
increase  it. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Jlangcr-lane,  Stamjord -11111  {Middlesex). — 
The  new  district  church  of  St.  Ann  was  conse- 
crated, on  the  29Lh  ult.,  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 
Thi.s  church,  and  the  parsonage-house,  the  schools, 
and  model  cottages  adjoining,  have  all  been 
erected  at  tbc  sole  cost  of  one  person,  viz.,  Mr. 
I'owler  Newsam,  of  Stamford-bill,  who  spared  no 
means  to  obtain  a satisfactory  result.  Tiie  founda- 
tion-stone was  laid  last  July  ; and  in  ten  working 
months,  Mr.  Myers,  the  builder,  has  completed 
the  church  and  parsonage.  The  church  (which  is 
of  the  Second  Pointed  period  in  plan)  ' has  a nave 
aisles,  transepts,  organ-chapel,  vestry,  and  chancel, 
with  an  octagonal  apse.  The  dimensions  are  as 
follow  : — nave,  73  feet  by  23  feet;  aisles,  72  feet 
by  12  feet  -1  inches ; chancel,  36  feet  by  23  feet ; 
organ-chapel  and  vestry,  17  feet  by  13  feet.  The 
tower,  which  is  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle, 
is  18  feet  square  ; and,  with  the  spire,  is  120  feet 
high.  The  height  of  nave-roof  to  the  cresting  is 
60  feet.  The  walls  arc  of  brick,  faced  with  Ken- 
tish rag;  and  the  windows,  doors,  buttresses, 


and  dressings  generally,  are  of  Bath  stone. 
The  fittings  of  the  chancel  are  of  oak,  of  an 
ornate  character : the  pulpit  is  of  Caen  stone. 
The  chancel  is  paved  throughout  with  encaustic 
tiles.  The  five  sides  of  the  apse,  as  a reredos,  are 
painted  and  emblazoned.  The  organ  is  in  the 
south  chancel  chapel.  The  whole  of  the  windows 
of  the  apse,  the  transepts,  and  the  large  west 
window,  are  filled  with  stained  glass,  in  subjects, 
well  executed  by  Wailes,  of  Newcastle.  The  seats 
of  the  church  are  of  deal,  stained  and  varnished ; 
and  the  passages  are  paved  with  Staffordshire 
tiles.  The  church  will  hold  625  persons,  includiog 
50  children  in  transept;  and  the  cost  of  the  church 
and  parsonage  is  upwards  of  11,0001.  A consider- 
able expense  was  necessitated  on  the  foundations, 
the  ground  being  wet  clay.  The  parsonage  ad- 
joining is  of  a Medimval  design,  with  all  modern 
comforts  in  the  arrangements  of  the  plan,  and 
has  been  built  regardless  of  cost.  The  architect 
to  both  buildings  is  Mr.  Talbot  Bury. 

Devizes. — The  vestry  of  St.  John’s  parish  have 
sanctioned  the  rector  and  churchwardens  “ to 
apply  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  (provided  they 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
conduct  the  improvements  of  the  church)  for  a 
faculty  to  rebuild,  if  necessary,  the  arcades ; and 
also,  if  necessary,  to  put  on  new  roofs,  to  extend 
the  nave  and  aisles  one  bay  to  the  westward,  and 
to  reseat  the  whole  church,  and  to  effect  such  por- 
tions of  these  works  as  may  be  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  funds  placed,  or  to  he  placed,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  said  committee  by  public  contribu- 
tions and  subscriptions.” 

TachbrooJee. — At  the  fiower  show,  the  pulpit, 
recently  erected  in  the  church  to  commemorate 
the  preservation  of  Lieut.  Waller,  R.N.,  from 
shipwreck  in  the  ill-fated  Perseverance,  attracted 
much  attention.  It  is  of  Caen  stone,  inlaid  with 
red  Mansfield  stone  and  Devonshire  marble,  and 
has  on  its  front  a bas-relief  of  the  shipwreck  of 
St.  Paul.  Attached  to  the  pulpit  is  a new  read- 
ing desk,  of  stone,  with  wrought-iron  and  brass 
lecterns,  which  is  partly  erected  froin  sums  contri- 
buted towards  a testimonial  to  the  Rev.  E.  T. 
Codd  (the  vicar)  for  his  gratuitous  discharge  of 
the  early  services  at  Christ  Church  during  his 
residence  in  Leamington.  The  pulpit  and  read- 
ing desk  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Robin- 
son, and  executed  by  Messrs.  Price  Sc  Tennant,  of 
Leamington. 

Martock  {Somerset). — The  church  of  Martock 
has  been  re-opened,  according  to  the  Sherborne 
Journal.  The  carved  oak  roof  has  been  repaired 
and  made  secure.  The  side-aisle  roofs,  which 
are  panelled,  arc  new.  The  aisles  are  continued 
into  the  chancel,  forming  a pseudo  transept. 
The  chancel  roof  is  of  plain  oak,  panelled.  An 
Early  English  quintupled  eastern  window,  which 
had  been  blocked  up  by  a Grecian  altarpiece,  has 
been  thrown  open ; as  have  also  the  west  window 
and  a west  arch,  formerly  obscured  by  the  organ, 
which  has  been  enlarged  and  repaired,  at  a cost  of 
200^.,  by  Mr.  King,  of  London.  It  is  inclosed  in 
a Gothic  case,  illuminated.  The  work  of  restora- 
tion has  been  conducted  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Ferrcy,  the  diocesan  architect.  The 
contractors  were  Messrs.  Chinnock,  of  South- 
: amptou.  The  reredos  was  executed  by  Mr.  Hud- 

■ son.  The  building  is  heated  by  Borritt,  of  Boltou- 
I le-Moors.  A skeleton  gold-dial  clock  has  been 

■ furnished  by  Hanwick,  of  Yeovil.  The  seats  have 
: been  made  uniform,  and  there  has  been  a gain  of 
; 300  sittings.  3,500Z.  have  been  spent  on  the  work, 

' and  there  is  a deficiency  of  500^.  in  the  funds. 

Duiing  the  alterations,  the  remains  of  an  old 
Saxon  edifice  were  found. 

Coppenhall. — The  little  church  of  this  hamlet 

- has  been  restored  and  reopened,  The  new  roof  is 

- covered  with  brindled  tiles,  and  a shingle  campa- 
. nile  surmounts  the  ridge  over  the  west  gable.  The 
, lancet  windows  have  been  restored,  and  glazed 
1 with  light  amber-tinted  glass.  In  tbc  interior 
. there  has  been  a substitution  of  stalls  in  place  of 
) pews,  a new  pulpit,  aud  the  fioor  paved  with  tiles. 

. There  is  accommodation  for  about  75  persons.  The 
j works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Epsley,  of 
1 Stafford,  builder,  from  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Chris- 
8 tian,  the  diocesan  architect,  aud  under  the  super- 
y,  vision  of  Archdeacon  Moore.  A burial-ground  has 

been  added.  The  cost  of  the  restoration,  &c.,  will 
8 be  about  500Z. 

t Yorkleton  {near  Shreivshury). — Anew  church  has 
; been  erected  at  Yorkleton,  six  miles  from  Shrews- 
e bury,  on  a singularly  beautiful  site.  The  edifice 
->  consists  of  a nave,  with  south  lean-to  aisle,  and  tower 
;t  at  south-west  angle,  chancel  with  south  aisle,  aud 
'8  vestry  to  the  north.  The  entrance  to  the  church 
i-  is  under  the  tower,  which,  with  the  spire,  rises  to 
b the  height  of  100  feet.  The  materials  used  are 
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Cai'diston  stone,  with  white  Grinshill  dressing! 
and  hands  and  alternate  voussoirs  of  red  an< 
white  Grinshill  to  arches  of  windows,  &c.  A lov 
stone  screen  divides  chancel  and  nave.  The  roof 
are  covered  with  Staffordshire  tile.  The  seats  ar 
open  and  moveable,  affording  accommodation  fo 
240  people.  The  architect  is  Mr.  E.  Haycock 
jun.,  of  Shrewsbury;  aud  the  contractor,  Mr 
Treasure,  who  has  completed  the  work,  exclusiv' 
of  the  boundary-wall,  for  1,713Z. 

Drayeot  {near  Wells). — St.  Peter’s  Church 
Draycot,  has  been  consecrated.  The  new  churcl 
is  in  the  Early  Decorated  style,  and  consists  of  i 
nave  and  two  transepts,  with  an  apse  chancel,  am 
entrances  at  tho  north  and  south.  It  is  built  o 
native  atone,  with  Doultlng  stone  dressings,  thi 
roof  being  of  belted  tiles.  Over  the  chancel  arcl 
is  a bell  turret.  The  chancel  contains  three  stained 
glass  windows,  by  Messrs.  Clayton  Sc  Bell,  o 
London.  The  doors  are  of  oak,  wainscoted.  Thi 
edifice  has  an  open  roof  of  stained  deal : the  seat 
are  likewise  of  stained  deal,  with  the  exception  o 
those  in  the  chancel,  which  are  of  pitch  pine.  Tbi 
chancel  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  is,  with  tin 
transepts,  supported  by  seven  arches,  resting  oi 
two  freestone  pillars.  The  former  has  a groinc! 
roof,  which  is  decorated  with  blue  aud  spanglet 
with  gold  stars,  whilst  the  timbers  also  are  partly 
gilded.  The  edifice  is  lit  by  a single  twelvc-lighi 
chandelier,  manufactured  by  Mr.  Singer,  of  Frome 
who  also  executed  the  whole  of  the  metal  wovl 
connected  with  the  erection  of  the  building.  Thi 
contractor  for  the  carpentry  was  Mr.  Groom,  o 
Binegar ; whilst  Mr.  Emery  undertook  the  rougl 
stone  work,  and  Mr.  Vinncll  the  freestone  o: 
lighter  portion  of  the  masonry.  The  reredos  am 
the  whole  of  the  carving  are  the  work  of  Mr.  W 
Bennett,  of  Portishead.  Mr.  Giles,  of  London 
was  the  architect,  under  whose  supervision  thi 
erection  of  the  edifice  has  been  brought  to  a coii 
elusion.  The  total  cost  of  the  church  will  bi 
probably  about  1,400^.  or  1,500L 


PROPOSED  DESTRUCTION  OP  MERTON 
COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 

Tue  following  memorial  was  sent  to  tbe  au 
thorities  by  the  committee  of  the  Architecturs 
Museum : — 

“July  8.  1861. 

The  committee  of  the  Architectural  Museum  liav 
learned  with  great  concern  that  a plan  is  under  the  con 
si'Jeration  of  the  Warden  and  Fellows  of  Merton  Collegf 
Oxford,  for  the  enlargement  of  the  college,  which  woul 
involve  a very  serious  alteration  in  the  character  an 
appearance  of  Mob  Quadrangle,  so  famous  and  valuable  a 
a singularly  perfect  and,  indeed,  unique  specimen  of  tli 
collegiate  architecture  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
are  informed  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  pull  down  on 
wing  of  tlie  college  library,  and  to  rebuild  it  in  aiiqthe 
direction,  thereby  ell'acing  the  peculiar  character  of  tli 
quadrangle. 

The  committee  of  the  Architectural  Museum,  whil 
willingly  acknowledging  the  perfect  legal  right  of  a coi 
poratioii  to  deal  with  its  own  property,  cannot  rcfriu 
from  recording  the  anxious  and  respectful  hope,  in  th 
interest  of  art  and  history,  tliat  the  college  authorities  ma 
be  induced  to  reconsider  the  plan ; and  in  expressing  tli 
belief  that  some  method  might  be  found  of  providing  th 
additional  accommodation  which  Merton  College  require! 
without  an  interference  witli  so  famous  an  architccturr 
monument  as  Mob  Quadrangle.” 


The  following  reply  Las  been  received  from  th 
senior  warden : — 


“ I have  the  honour  to  acknowledge,  through  you,  11 
president,  the  receipt  of  the  resolution  of  the  commilte 
of  the  Arcliitecluial  Museum  addressed  to  me,  and  t 
assure  you  that  I will  take  an  early  opportiuiity  ofsul 
niittiiig  it  to  the  Fellows  of  Merton  College. 

The  Society  contemplates  the  etilargcment  of  its  Iniili 
ings  with  a view  to  the  reception  of  a greater  number  i 
students  j and  it  hopes  to  effect  its  purpoiC  with  dne  eoi 
sideratiun  for  the  ornament  of  the  University,  and  tl 
health  and  comfort  of  the  youth  entrusted  to  its  cart 
but  it  has  not  yet  adopted  any  plans.  It  is  right  I shun 
add,  on  the  behalf  of  Mr.  Buttcrllcld,  that  the  idea  i 
' removing  Mob  Quadrangle  was  not  of  his  siiggestirn 
and  that  I am  not  sure  Unit  it  meet^  with  his  approval. 

R.  Buli-ock  Maiisiiam. 

To  A.  J.  B.  Beresfurd  Hope,  Esq.  &c.” 


INJUSTICE  TO  BUILDERS. 


Sia,— Of  late  we  liave  had  several  contracts  by  tend 
disposed  of  in  a very  improper  way,  at  least  according  l 
the  views  of  myself,  and  a number  of  others  in  this  dislrit 
The  last  instance  is  one  in  which  I have  been  invited 
tender.  I tendered  and  was  tbc  lowest;  after  which 
was  given  to  the  person  whose  price  was  highest,  on  co 
dition  that  he  lowered  his  price  so  as  to  be  under  min 
The  parties  concerned  in  this  argue  they  are  right  in 
doing,  though  without  assigning  any  reason  why  I shoti 
not  do  it,  and  without  in  any  way  stipulating  that  th 
were  not  bound  to  the  lowest.  I think  the  question  w 
be  settled  by  your  views  of  the  matter  beiitg  inserted, 
possible,  in  your  next  impression ; and  you  will  very  mu 
oblige  me,  aud  I may  say  many  others  of  your  readers. 


C.  Ta 


We  have  always  maintained,  and  continue  to  do  i 
that,  if  a builder  be  invited  to  tender  and  be  the  lowest, 
should  invariably  be  employed : a contrary  course 
manifestly  unjust.  Builders  should  have  this  understo 
before  sending  in  tcjiders. 


Ana.  10,  1861.] 
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INSTITUTION  or  MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS. 

The  annual  meetings  of  this  Institution  have 
)cen  held  this  year  in  Sheffield.  Meetings  for  the 
•eading  of  papers  and  the  transaction  of  business 
vere  held  in  the  Music  Hall,  on  the  mornings  of 
IVednesday  and  Thursday  in  last  week,  on  both  of 
,vbich  occasions  there  was  a good  attendance  of 
nerabers  of  the  Institution  from  a distance,  and 
ilso  of  gentlemen  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
Sir  Wm.  G.  Armstrong,  of  Newcastle,  inventor  of 
,he  celebrated  guns,  president  of  the  Institution, 
)ccupied  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last  mect- 
Dg  having  been  read, — 

Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong  proceeded  to  deliver  the 
usual  president’s  address.  After  adverting  at 
some  length  to  the  history  of  steam  and  other 
nventions  and  processes,  he  saidj — 

“ It  is  the  iron  and  not  the  golden  age,  which  is  the 
Tue  age  of  civilization  ; and  England  has  led  the  way  in 
,he  march  of  progress,  chiefly  through  her  skill  and 
snergy  in  producing  this  metal,  and  applying  ittomecha- 
lical  pun’oses.  Iron,  unlike  all  other  metals,  has  three 
phases  of  e.'cistence— cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel, 
;ach  equally  useful,  and  yet  so  different  as  to  be  virtually 
separate  metals.  In  the  manufacture  of  steel,  the  town 
jf  Sheffield  enjoys  an  unrivalled  eminence,  and  our  dis- 
jussions  on  this  occasion  will  naturally  be  directed  to 
:hosc  various  questions  of  peculiar  interest  which  at  pre- 
sent apply  to  that  most  useful  product.  I have  hitherto 
spoken  only  of  the  mechanical  arts  as  applied  to  the  pur- 
joscs  of  peace,  but  1 have  yet  to  refer  to  the  darker  side 
]f  the  picture  in  speaking  of  their  application  to  the  pur- 
joses  of  war.” 

The  speaker  then  went  at  considerable  length 
uto  this  branch  of  the  subject;  and,  in  conclusion, 
ie  remarked  that  having  called  to  remembrance 
;he  triumphs  which  have  already  been  accom- 
jlisbed  in  mechanical  science ; and  having  directed 
ittention  to  some  of  the  subjects  which  at  the 
yresent  time  merit  consideration ; it  only  remained 
:o  express  his  hope  that  the  genius,  enterprise, 
lud  intelligence  which  bad  hitherto  distinguished 
;heir  profession  might  continue  to  bear  fruits 
vorthy  of  the  past ; and  that  the  proceedings  of 
/he  Institution  might  serve  to  guide  and  stimu- 
ate  the  efforts  of  its  members. 

A paper  by  Alderman  John  Brown,  on  “ The 
yianufacture  of  Steel  Rails  and  Armour  Plates,” 
vas  then  read  by  Mr.  Marshall,  tlie  secretary. 
i.mong8t  the  most  important  methods  hitherto 
ised,  it  remaikecl,  were  forming  the  wearing  sur* 
ace  of  the  rail  of  steel,  case-hardening  the  outer 
oat  of  the  ordinary  iron-rail,  and  using  rails  of 
mddled  steel.  These  processes  were  to  some 
‘xtent  successful,  but  were  open  to  serious  oh- 
ections.  The  introduction,  however,  of  Bes- 
iemer’s  system,  had  opened  out  a mode  of  pro- 
Incing  a pure,  homogeneous,  hard,  and  tough 
natcrial,  most  admirably  suited  for  the  mauufac- 
lire  of  rails;  and,  though  their  cost  might  pre- 
’ent  their  extensive  use;  yet  in  every  railway 
hero  were  certain  places  where  they  might  be 
fiid  with  economy ; as,  for  instance,  where  the 
raffic  was  more  than  ordinarily  severe.  Speci- 
nens  were  shown,  exhibiting  liomogeneousness, 
ougbuess,  and  ductility  of  metal.  The  tensile 
trength  was  upwards  of  forty  tons  per  square 
Dch.  Cast-steel  rails  were  notan  absolute  novelty, 
laving  been  used  with  success  at  the  Derby 
tation ; but  those  were  made  by  the  old  method, 
nd  it  was  impossible  to  introduce  them  com- 
nercially,  on  account  of  their  great  cost.  Still, 
he  experiment  showed  their  greater  power  of 
esistance;  and  now,  by  the  Bessemer  process, 
teel  rails  could  be  produced,  bidding  fair  to 
lecome  a “permanent  way.” 

The  paper  then  went  into  the  subject  of  armour 
ilates,  and  a conversation  afterwards  took  place 
ipon  this  subject. 

A paper  by  Mr.  Bessemer,  “On  the  Manufac- 
urc  of  Cast  Steel,  and  its  Application  to  Con- 
tructive  Purposes,”  was  then  read.  Steel,  he 
aid,  bud  hitherto  been  to  the  engineer  what 
;ranite  was  to  the  builder;  and  the  problem  was, 
low  to  produce  cast  steel  that  would  take  any 
orm  in  the  mould,  or  under  the  hammer;  that 
^ould  yield  quickly  and  readily  to  all  cutting  and 
hapiiig  machines ; that  would  retain  all  the 
oughness  of  iron,  with  much  greater  tensile 
trength;  and  have  all  the  clearness  of  surface, 
eaiity  of  finish,  and  durability  that  distinguished 
he  harder  and  more  refractory  qualities  of  steel 
1 common  use.  These  objects  Mr.  Bessemer  be- 
ieved  he  had  fully  accomplished  by  his  process  of 
onverting  crude  molten  iron  into  cast  steel  at  a 
ingle  operation,  which  had  been  carried  on  in 
his  town  for  two  years. 

The  process  was  then  described  at  some  length, 
nd  specimens  were  exhibited  to  show  that  the 
lessemer  steel  met  the  desired  requirements. 

A paper  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Vickers,  of  the  firm  of 
lay  lor,  Vickers,  & Co.,  was  read,  “On  the  Effect 


of  the  Combination  of  Carbon  with  Iron  in  in- 
creasing or  diminishing  its  Strength.”  The  paper 
stated  that 

" The  superior  strength  of  cast  steel  cannot  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  remarking  that  castings  of  steel, 
without  hammering,  rolling,  or  other  means  of  mechanical 
compression,  show  a very  high  degree  of  strength  and 
tenacity,  far  above  that  of  castings  of  any  other  metal  in 
practical  use.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  property  of 
cast  steel  to  make  bells  of  that  material,  one-third  lighter 
than  bronze  bells  of  the  same  diameter;  and  this  lighter 
steel  bell  will  still  bear  double  the  breaking  strain  of  the 
bronze  one.  Another  superiority  of  steel  castings  is  that 
they  are  not  as  liable  as  other  metal  to  break  when  sub- 
jected to  concussions  during  intense  frost,  as  proved  by 
the  fact  that  cast  steel  belts  arc  rung  in  Russia  and 
Canada,  where  the  thermometer  ranges  below  20  deg. 
under  zero  (Fahrenheit),  without  the  least  injury,  while 
the  heavier  and  thicker  bronze  bells  could  not  be  rung 
in  the  same  temperature  without  cracking.  The  same 
properties  have  led  to  the  manufacture  of  cast  steel 
railway  carriage  and  engine  disc  wheels,  with  lyres,  in  one 
solid  body.” 

During  the  afternoon,  several  of  the  principal 
manufactories  were  visited,  and  the  meetings  were 
resumed  on  Thursday  morning. 

One  of  the  papers  read  was  by  Lieut.-Col. 
Kennedy,  “On  the  Construction  and  Erection  of 
Iron  Piers  and  Superstructures  for  Railway 
Bridges  in  Alluvial  Districts.”  The  object  of  the 
paper  was  stated  to  be,  to  consider  the  most 
eligible  construction  of  these  structures  in  allu- 
vial districts,  as  regarded  economy  in  the  first 
cost ; facility  and  economy  of  erection  in  the 
colonies,  in  situations  where  the  supply  of  skilled 
labour  and  mechanical  appliances  were  very 
limited ; and  more  especially  in  reference  to 
the  extension  of  railways  as  a means  of  facilitat- 
ing the  industrial  development  of  the  British 
colonies.  The  author  referred  more  especially  to 
Indian  railways,  roost  of  which  took  their  course 
through  rich  alluvial  plains,  where  the  only  im- 
portant impediment  to  their  construction  was  the 
bridging  of  rivers,  combining  the  greatest  diffi- 
cnlties  experienced  in  the  construction  of  masonry 
bridges. 

The  process  of  rolling  armour-plates  was 
witnessed  in  the  afternoon,  as  well  as  other  pro- 
cesses.* 


THE  OLD  ELEET  PRISON. 

Two  important  City  prisons  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a century  have  jiassed  out  of  use. 
Not  one  stone  of  Giltspur-strect  compter  is 
left  standing,  and  now  the  time  has  come  of 
the  street  screen  of  the  ancient  Fleet  prison. 
Thinking  of  the  dark  doorway  of  this  prison, 
the  inconvenient  and  unwholesome  apartments, 
the  groups  of  miserable  and  shahby-looking 
prisoners,  wc  looked  in  within  the  wall,  and  no- 
ticed the  valuable  space  now  only  occupied  for 
stone-breaking  and  partly  filled  with  lumW,  and 
thought  of  the  singular  contrast  of  the  present 
scene,  with  that  presented  twenty  years  or  so  ago. 
Still  greater  is  the  change  in  the  appearance  of 
the  place  and  the  manners  of  the  people  since  the 
days  when  marriages  were  solemnized  by  whole- 
sale in  the  prison  and  in  places  adjoining,  and  it 
was  common  for  wayfarers  to  be  asked  by  the 
touters  to  the  Fleet  prison,  “Sir,  would  it  please 
you  to  walk  in  and  be  married  ?”  There  is,  how- 
ever, a far  more  ancient  history  of  the  Fleet, 
when  the  wardenship  of  Fleet  and  the  custody  of 
the  prisoners  appear  to  have  been  vested  in  fee  with 
Nathaniel  Leveland,  of  Leveland,  in  the  county  of 
Kent,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  and  to  have 
been  in  his  ancestors’  care  from  the  time  of  the 
Conquest. 

In  the  9th  of  Richard  I.  (1198),  Nathaniel  de 
Leveland  and  Robert  de  Leveland,  his  son,  were 
fined  in  sixty  marks,  to  have  the  custody  of  the 
King’s  houses  at  Westminster,  and  of  the  Fleet 
prison,  which  they  stated  had  been  their  inheri- 
tance ever  since  the  Conquest,  and  that  they 
might  not  he  hindered  therein  by  the  counterfine 
of  Osbert  de  Longcharap ; and  Osbert  de  Long- 
champ  fined  in  D.  marks  to  have  the  King’s 
favour  and  seizer  of  all  his  lands  and  chattels 
whereof  he  was  dis-seized  by  the  King’s  com- 
mand; and  to  have  seizer  of  the  custody  of  the 
gaol  in  London,  with  the  appurtenances,  and  of 
the  custody  of  the  King’s  House,  Westminster, 
provided  that  right  be  done  in  the  King’s  Court, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  King’s  Court, 
in  case  any  one  would  implede  him  for  the  same. 

Stow  mentions  that,  in  1202,  3rd  of  King  John, 
the  King  granted  the  wardenship  of  the  Fleet  and 
the  wardenship  of  the  daughter  and  heir  of 
Robert  Leveland  to  Simon  Fitz-Rohert,  arch- 
deacon of  Wells.  From  1206  to  1215  Robert 
do  Leveland  was  warden,  and  it  appears  that, 

• A fuU  report  of  the  whole  proceedings  appears  in  the 
Sheffield  Independent  of  3rd  August. 


from  1217  to  1222  there  followde  a long  succes- 
cession  of  wardens  of  the  Fleet, — Margaret, 
widow  of  Robert  de  Leveland,  Giles  de  Badles- 
niere,  who  married  without  leave  the  ward  of  the 
archdeacon  of  Wells  above  mentioned,  and  only 
obtained  the  King’s  pardon  for  this  unlicensed 
act  in  the  -10th  year  of  Henry  III. 

In  1586  the  prisoners  of  the  Fleet  petitioned 
the  Lords  of  the  Council,  in  consequence  of  the 
warden  having  underlet  to  John  Harvey  and 
Thomas  Newport,  who  were  guilty  of  cruelty  and 
extortion;  and  in  .that  year  a commission  was 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  inquiry.  This  led  to 
beneficial  changes. 

This  prison  was  used  for  the  reception  of  the 
prisoners  committed  by  the  Court  of  the  Star- 
chamber.  After  the  16th  Car,  II.,  the  prison 
was  used  as  a place  of  confinement  for  debtors, 
and  for  persons  guilty  of  contempt  of  the  Courts  of 
Chancery,  Exchequer,  and  Common  Pleas;  and  fell 
under  the  same  regulations  as  other  prisons  in  the 
kingdom.  Charles  II.,  having  by  letters  patent 
granted  the  office  of  warden  of  the  Fleet  and 
keeper  of  the  old  Palace  at  Westminster,  the 
.shops  in  Westminster  Hall,  certain  tenements 
adjoining  to  the  Fleet,  and  other  rents  and  profits 
belonging  to  the  warden,  to  Sir  Jeremy  Which- 
cot  and  his  heirs,  for  ever;  he,  in  consideration 
of  such  grant,  rebuilt  the  prison  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. The  prison  was  burnt  in  the  great  fire  of 
1666,  and,  being  rebuilt,  was  pulled  down  in  18-16. 


ILLUMINATED  CLOCKS. 

Passifg  over  Waterloo  Bridge  late  at  night, 
the  large  illuminated  dials  of  Westminster  clock 
immediately  attract  the  eye.  They  are  strange, 
“moony”-looking  objects,  placed  high  in  air;  and 
are  quite  as  difficult  as  the  moon  herself  to  de- 
cipher. It  occurred  to  me  the  other  evening 
while  gazing  at  them,  that  if  the  to/iole  dial  were 
dark  instead  of  light,  and  the  index  to  the  hour 
the  only  bright  part,  the  time  of  night  would  be 
discernible  at  a much  greater  distance.  Of  course 
the  exact  minute  could  not  be  specified,  but  half- 
hours  could  be  easily  distinguished,  from  their 
known  position  on  the  circle. 

I think  the  change  could  be  effected  thus : — 
A plate  of  thin  metal,  the  size  of  the  present  dial 
up  to  the  foot  of  the  figures,  could  be  placed 
between  the  illuminator  and  the  present  tran- 
sparent dial ; and  on  it  should  be  cut  a broad  slit 
as  wide  as  half  the  distance  between  any  two 
hour-figures.  The  slit  must  extend  almost  from 
the  edge  to  the  centre  support,  and  the  opaquo 
metal  dial  must  be  made  to  revolve  slowly  with 
the  hour-hand. 

This  plan  would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  present  usefulness  of  the  clock  by  day,  and 
would  add  to  it  a more  extended  usefulness  by 
night.  The  minute-hand,  in  passing  the  opening, 
would  not  materially  darken  it,  on  account  of 
being  so  much  narrower. 


*#*  A somewhat  similar  suggestion  was  made 
in  our  pages  when  the  clock  was  under  discus- 
sion, but  may  be  usefully  repeated  in  its  present 
shape. 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  COMPETITION, 
NOTTINGHAM. 

In  reply  to  the  offered  premiums  of  50Z.  and 
25?.  by  the  Charitable  Trustees,  twelve  sets  of 
designs  were  sent  in,  the  majority  by  architects  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Amongst  the  competitors 
were  Mr.  Arthur  Wilson,  Messrs.  Sutton  & Andre, 
Mr.  Bakewell,  Messrs.  Jackson  & Hcazell,  Mr.  R. 
Clarke,  Mr.  Stayner,  Mr.  Gilbert,  Mr.  Lomas,  Air. 
Edwards,  Mr.  Ordish.  The  first  premium  has 
been  awarded  to  Mr.  Arthur  Wilson,  Nottingham; 
the  second  to  Alessrs.  Sutton  & Andre.  Mr. 
Wilson’s  plan  is  described  as  of  the  Decorated 
Gothic  stylo.  The  perspective  drawing  of  the 
school  comprises  the  additions  which  are  proposed 
to  be  made  at  some  future  time,  the  latter  pro- 
ceeding at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  so  as  to  parallel 
the  line  of  street,  from  the  other  part  of  the  build- 
ing, from  which  it  is  separated  by  a Decorated 
tower  of  three  stories.  Adjoining  the  tower  is  a 
staircase  and  bell-turret.  The  main  building,  in- 
tended for  the  school,  is  of  two  stories,  the  upper 
windows  being  square-headed,  the  lower  ones 
pointed.  At  the  south  end  of  the  building  are 
the  master’s  residence  and  class-rooms,  the  former 
comprising  a conservatory,  the  principal  entrance 
to  the  school  being  beneath  the  tower  at  the  other 
extremity. 
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THE  DISTRICT  SURVEYORS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

Mb.  Gttch,  the  district  surveyor  for  Pad- 
dington, the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the 
District  Surveyors’  Association,  recently  enter- 
tained, with  his  usual  hospitality,  the  members  of 
tliat  l>ody  at  dinner,  at  the  Trafalgar,  Greenwich. 
Mr.  Gutch  having  been  chairman  to  the  com- 
mittee for  many  years;  and  having,  by  his  good 
judgment  and  by  the  urbanity  and  kindness 
which  ho  has  on  all  occasions  shown  to  his  col- 
leagues in  office,  won  their  regard,  they  deter- 
jnined  to  take  the  opportunity  thereby  afforded  to 
present  him  with  a testimonial  in  the  shape  of  a 
silver  inkstand,  bearing  an  inscription  to  that 
effect.  The  members  of  tho  committee  present 
were  Messrs.  Fowler,  Good,  Hesketb,  Howell, 
Kendall,  Mayhew,  and  Oliver.  Messrs.  Baker, 
Donaldson,  and  Godwin  were  unavoidably  absent, 
but  heartily  concurred  in  the  presentation  of  the 
memorial.  After  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  and  a 
few  toasts  proposed  by  the  worthy  chairman  were 
disposed  of,  Mr.  Mayhew,  who  was  deputed  to 
present  “ the  tribute  of  their  esteem  and  regard,” 
rose,  and  proposed  the  heaU.h  of  their  chairman ; 
and,  after  a few  appropriate  remarks,  presented  it 
accordingly.  The  chairman  acknowledged  the 
gift  with  much  feeling,  and  expressed  his  thanks 
to  his  colleagues  for  their  kindness  towards  him. 
Ho  referred  to  the  advantages  that  had  resulted 
from  the  establishment  of  the  Association,  not 
only  to  themselves  as  district  surveyors,  but 
especially  to  the  public;  by  establishing,  as  far  as 
possible,  a uniformity  of  practice,  and  leading  to 
a sound  interpretation  of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 


SCIENCE  INSTRUCTION  TO  THE 
INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES. 

Tue  first  annual  examination  of  Science  Classes, 
\mder  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  lias  just  been  completed.  This  exami- 
nation is  open  to  any  persons,  of  whatever  age  or 
sex,  who  choose  to  present  themselves,  and  is  held 
in  different  places  in  the  kingdom,  and  superin- 
tended entirely  by  the  voluntary  action  of  local 
committees. 

For  the  late  examinations  there  were  thirty-five 
local  centres.  The  examination  papers  were  pre- 
pared by  examiners  in  London,  and  sent  by  post 
to  the  loc.d  committees,  by  whom  the  examination 
was  held  in  each  subject  simultaneously,  all  over 
the  kingdom;  and  the  worked  papers  were  re- 
turned by  the  first  post  to  London  for  revision. 
A thousand  papers  were  thus  sent  up,  which  re- 
present rather  a fewer  number  of  candidates,  as 
the  same  person  might  be  examiued  in  more  than 
one  subject.  725  papers  were  considered  good 
enough  to  ho  passed,  of  which  310  were  up  to  the 
standard  for  Queen’s  prizes ; 59  first  class,  100 
second  class,  and  151  third  class  Queen’s  prizes 
arc  awarded.  Besides  these,  fonr  gold,  eleven 
silver,  and  sixteen  bronze  medals  have  been 
awarded  competitively  among  the  candidates; 
which  leaves  three  gold,  three  silver,  and  five 
bronze  medals  unawarded  of  those  offered,  in  con- 
sequence of  candidates  not  having  in  some  sub- 
jects done  sufficiently  well  to  merit  them.  From 
the  list  of  medallists,  wc  see  that  Frederick  Wil- 
liam Rudler,  a solicitor’s  clerk,  obtained  two  gold 
medals — one  in  chemistry,  and  the  other  in  phy- 
siology. 


THE  DISCOVERIES  IN  ORKNEY. 

riCTfl  AND  DAPS. 

Mil.  Fabbek,  M.P.,  is  of  opinion  that  the  two 
grout  mouiula  of  Stennis  are  coeval  with  the  well 
known  “ standing  stones  of  Stennis.”  The  mounds, 
he  conceives,  were  not  sepulchral,  but  sacrificial; 
and  we  may  remark  that  it  is  an  interesting 
coincidence  that  the  mound  of  New  Orange,  in 
Ireland,  to  which  the  e.xplored  mound  at  Stennis 
is  so  similar,  with  its  “ narrow  house  beneath  the 
tumulus,”  and  its  no  less  narrow  passage,  or 
“ trance  ” leading  into  it,  was  surrounded  at  one 
time  by  standing  stones, — also,  it  is  believed,  of 
Druidical  origin.  Some  remarks  in  the  Builder, 
of  I6th  October,  1858,  on  the  mound  at  New 
Grange,  in  an  article  on  Symbols,  may  be  read 
with  interest  in  connection  with  the  discoveries 
at  Stennis.  These  latter  have  been  suspended 
for  a time.  An  attempt,  however,  is  in  the  mean- 
time to  be  made  to  decypbor  the  numerous  Runic 
inscriptions  in  the  interior  of  the  cells  or  chambers 
of  the  tumulus.  At  tho  ancient  “ Weems,”  in  the 
hay  of  Skatll,  too,  in  Orkney,  numerous  under- 
ground cells  or  chambers,  containing  stone  imple- 
ments called  knives,  have  been  found.  In  this 
connection  wc  may  here  note  that  on  the  cast 


coast  of  Scotland  there  is  a town  called  “ The 
Weems and  that  several  detached  districts  be- 
tween Lochs  Tmnmel  and  Earn,  where  there  are 
vestiges,  we  think,  of  ancient  coasts,  are  also 
called  “ Tho  Weem.”  It  would  be  interesting  to 
ascertain  whether  the  underground  dwellings  of 
those  curious  and  interesting  little  people,  the  Laps, 
who  still  inhabit  Lapland  and  the  north  of  Norway, 
have  any  such  name.  May  not  these  be  a remnant 
of  the  very  same  little  people  who,  iu  Scotland, 
were  called  the  Piets  ? And  may  not  both  have 
been  descendants  of  that  race  of  the  glacial  era  of 
whom,  and  of  whose  stone  implements,  geologists 
have  of  late  got  glimpses  ? Such  an  identification 
would  account  for  the  common  origin  of  the  Lap- 
land  and  the  Scottish  tribes,  if  their  forefathers 
of  extreme  antiquity  were  wanderers,  like  the 
Esquimaux  of  the  present  Arctic  circle,  on  the  face 
of  a vast  glacial  ocean ; which,  in  fact,  must  have 
just  comprised  the  still  more  extended  outlimits 
of  an  Arctic  circle  spreading  over  all  Europe,  and 
of  which  our  present  sheet  of  Arctic  ice  is  but  the 
continuous  remnant ; whatever  astronomers  may 
guess  as  to  the  narrow  extent  of  the  ecliptical 
peudulation,  now  and  from  time  immemorial  ad- 
mittedly on  the  decrease  towards  a full  coincidence 
of  ecliptic  and  equator.  The  data  for  such  a mere 
guess.  Sir  John  Herschel  and  other  astronomers 
admit,  are  very  meagre;  although  he,  too,  considers 
the  limits  of  tho  pendulation  to  be  very  small; 
but  the  angles  which  the  ecliptics  of  the  difl’erent 
planets  make  with  their  respective  equators 
vary  so  widely,  from  au  almost  complete  coin- 
cidence, as  iu  Jupiter,  to  comparatively  immense 
extremes,  as  in  others  of  the  planets,  that  astro- 
nomers have,  at  all  events,  this  analogy  against 
them  ; and,  although  each  ecliptic  might  be  com- 
paratively fixed,  were  the  mutual  planes  of  the 
orbits  perpetually  fixed,  inter  se,  and  also  with 
reference  to  the  solar  and  planetary  equators ; tho 
whole  band  of  planets,  for  all  that  astronomers 
know,  may  have  a secular  movement  across  the 
solar  equator,  combined  with  the  partially  recog- 
nized ones  of  expansion  and  contraction,  and  of 
circularization  and  eiliptization,  if  we  may  so  call 
them  for  brevity’s  sake  ; — all  these  tending,  from 
their  very  obscurity,  to  destroy  tbe  force  of  the 
dictum  of  some  astronomers  as  to  the  very  re- 
stricted limits  of  the  pendulation  of  the  earth’s 
ecliptic. 

Before  concluding,  we  may  remark  that  there 
is  a circumstance  hearing  on  the  association  of  tbe 
stone  implements  of  tbe  glacial  drift  with  tbe 
huge  animals  among  whose  bones  they  have  been 
found,  which  we  have  not  seen  noticed;  namely, 
the  ponderous  size  of  many  of  these  apparent 
arrow  or  harpoon-heads — so  accordant  with  the 
idea  of  their  use  in  killing  huge  animals.  Let 
any  one  compare  some  of  these  with  analogous 
implements  of  later  times,  and  we  think  the 
circumstance  will  strike  him  as  notable. 


RECENT  PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
BUILDING. 

Appabatus  por  Curing  Smoky  CniMSETS 
AND  POB  Ventilating  Purposes.  If.  S.  Wood, 
Chiselhurst.  Dated  27Lh  November,  1860. — This 
invention  consists  in  placing  one  chimney-pot 
within  another  of  greater  diameter,  from  the  base 
of  which  a draught  is  obtained.  The  interior  pot 
is  constructed  with  slots  or  perforations  in  a ver- 
tical or  other  position,  for  tbe  purpose  of  enabling 
tbe  outer  pot  to  be  cleansed  when  required.  When 
necessary,  a hood  or  cover  is  placed  on  the  top  to 
adapt  it  to  ventilating  purposes,  in  which  case  the 
vitiated  air  passes  gradually  away  through  the 
slots  or  perforations  in  the  interior  pot  or  tube. 

An  Improted  DnAUonT  Generator.  G.  F. 
Ckanlrell,  Liverpool.  A communication.  Dated 
Dec.  13, 1860. — The  patentee  takes  a square  tube  of 
say  3 feet  long  and  1 foot  diameter,  and  removes  one- 
balf  of  each  side  of  the  tube  at  reverse  angles,  so 
as  to  form  two  openings  at  reverse  angles,  which 
openings  extend  2 feet  downwards;  and,  at  the 
foot  of  each  opening  he  inserts,  horizontally,  a 
right-angled  triangular  piece,  extending  from* one 
upright  corner  piece  to  the  other.  The  under 
sides  of  tho  angular  gusset  pieces  be  makes  good, 
or  encloses,  by  a triangular  piece  of  metal,  or 
other  material,  which  dies  away  into  the  corners 
of  the  tube  about  1 foot  below’.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  fine  opening  partakes  of  a hexagonal 
form  inscribed  within  the  square.  On  the  outside 
of  the  square  tube,  and  1 inch  or  2 inches  below 
the  side  openings,  the  square  tube  is  surrounded  by 
a hexagonal  flange  of  an  Irregular  octagon  form 
inscribed  a square  of  2 feet  diameter,  upon  which 
he  erects  two  vertical  screens,  which  are  of  the 
same  width,  and  placed  parallel  to  the  inner  edge 


of  the  horizontal  gusset  pieces,  the  apices  of  whic 
coincide  in  vertical  line  with  the  vertical  centri 
of  the  screen  pieces;  which,  with  the  two  anguh 
covering  pieces  of  the  square  tube,  are  eurmounte 
by  a domed  or  flat  horizontal  plate  of  an  oetago 
form,  so  as  to  coincide  with  tbe  horizontal  flang 
described.  The  lower  flange  and  the  irregult 
octagon  crown  pieces  are  connected  together  £ 
their  outer  edges  by  four  flat  vertical  scree 
pieces,  of  1 foot  wide,  placed  parallel  to,  an 
6 inches  from,  the  vertical  sides  of  the  squai 
tubular  base  of  the  apparatus;  thus  leaving  a 
opening  between  each  of  these  last  describe 
plates  of  about  8 inches,  according  to  the  tblcl 
ness  of  material  used. 


CASES  UNDER  METROPOLITAN  BUILD  IN 
ACT. 

cutting  away  chimney  breast. 

At  Clcrkcnwell  Policc-cnurt,  Mr.  John  Studd,  builde 
of  72,  Pcarsoii-street,  Kingsland-road,  was  summom 
before  Mr.  Barker,  by  Mr.  Henry  Baker,  the  district  su 
veyor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras,  “ for  that  on  the  all 
day  of  July,  1861,  you  (the  defendant)  in  doing  certa 
work  to  or  upon  buildings  situate  and  being  Nos.  19  a» 
20,  Ossulston-street,  St.  Pancras,  and  within  the  limits 
the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1855,  did  do  certain  thinj 
contrarj-  to  certain  rules  of  the  said  Act,  to  wit,  did  ci 
away  the  several  chimney  breasts  and  shafts,  built  in  at 
with  the  party-walls  between  the  said  buildings,  withoi 
the  certificate  of  the  said  district  surveyor,  and  in  such 
manner  as  materially  to  injure  the  stability  ot  the  sa 
building.” 

Mr.  Baker  said  the  proceedings  in  this  case  were  taki 
under  the  20th  section  of  the  Building  Act,  and  the  15 
clause.  That  clause  is  as  follows : — ‘‘  No  chimney  brea 
or  shaft  built  with  or  in  any  party-wall,  .shall  be  cut  awi 
unless  the  district  surreyor  certifies  that  it  can  be  doi 
without  injuriously  affecting  the  stability  of  any  buil 
ing.”  In  this  case  the  defendant  had  cut  away  tl 
party-wall  between  the  two  houses. 

The  defendant  said  he  was  ignorant  of  the  requiremcn 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  He  had  sent  the  district  su 
veyor  notice,  and  that  he  thought  was  sufficient. 

Mr.  Baker. — Yes ; but  the  alteration  of  which  I cot 
plain  is  not  mentioned.  The  alteration  you  have  ma 
requires  a certificate.  When  I saw  wliat  had  been  dor 
I gave  him  notice  to  replace  the  party-wall,  but  he  h 
not  done  it,  nor  taken  any  notice  of  it. 

The  defendant  said  the  matter  had  been  placed  in  t 
hands  of  a -surveyor,  and  he  had  submitted  the  plans  1 
the  approval  of  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Baker  said  be  had  seen  the  drawings,  but  he  cor 
not  approve  of  them. 

Mr.  Barker  said  he  should  make  an  orderfor  thedefen 
ant  to  do  what  Mr.  Baker  required,  but  he  would  adjou 
the  summons  for  fourtren  days;  but  if  in  tbe  mcantir 
the  defendant  could  come  to  terms  with  Mr.  Baker,  t 
parties  need  not  again  attend.  The  defendant  must  p 
the  costs. 


RAILWAY  MATTERS. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Fowler,  the  eiigmcer 
the  Victoria  Station  and  Pimlico  Railway, 
the  directors,  states  that  the  permanent  w 
and  general  works  of  the  railway  have  be 
maintained  during  the  la.st  half-year  in  < 
cellent  condition.  The  bridge  over  the  rt\ 
Thames  has  never  required  the  smallest  cxpei 
for  its  maintenance,  and  has  not  been  affected 
the  slightest  degree  by  the  traffic  passing  over 
The  contract  for  the  permanent  station  buildic 
has  been  let  to  Mr.  Kclk  for  a sum  within  t 
amount  of  105,000^.,  which  the  Victoria  Stati 
committee  have  undertaken  to  provide.  The  p' 
maneut  station  is  to  bo  ready  for  use  by  the  Ist 
April,  1862.  The  capital  account  showed  tl 
880,260Z.  had  been  received,  and  885,267L  i 
pended.  The  revenue  account  to  the  30th  of  Ju 
showed  that  12,329?.  had  been  received,  a 
3,315?.  expended,  leaving  a balance  of  9,013?. — 
The  Oldham,  Ashton,  and  Guide  Bridge  Juncti 
' Railway  has  been  opened.  This  junction  line 
fivebuiles  and  a quarter  long.  The  deepest  cutti 
on  the  line  is  at  Dean  Shut,  between  Oldham  a 
Park  Bridge.  This  cutting  is  56  feet  deep.  T 
greatest  embankment  is  80  feet  high,  at  Li; 
Hurst,  between  Ashton  and  Park  Bridge.  Thi 
is,  however,  another  embankment  almost  of  t 
same  height  at  Gammer  Hog,  a little  neai 
Ashton.  The  most  expensive  work  on  the  li 
has  been  the  construction  of  the  Park  Brid 
viaduct,  which  spans  a ravine  upwards  of  C 
feet  across,  at  the  bottom  of  which  flows  the  Mi 
lock.  This  viaduct  consists  of  twelve  semicircu 
arches,  nine  of  which  are  50  feet  spau,  and  tk 
23  feet  spau.  It  is  215  yards  long;  and,  meas 
ing  from  the  Mcdlock  below,  it  is  96  feet  9 incl 
high.  The  height  to  the  keystone  of  the  high 
arch  is  90  feet,  and  the  parapet  at  the  sides 
4 feet  6 inches  high.  There  is  a tunnel  just  af 
passing  Ashton,  on  the  way  to  Oldham,  55  ya 
long.  There  is  a station  at  Clegg-street,  at  i 
Oldham  end,  which  is  only  about  100  yards  fr 
the  centre  of  the  town.  There  are  also  stati* 
at  Park  Bridge  Charlestown  (for  Ashton),  and 
Ashton  Moss,  between  Guide  Bridge  and  Asht 
The  line  has  been  constructed  under  the  dii 
tion  of  Mr.  Blnckburce,  C.E.,  of  Oldham. 
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Treatise  on  Mills  and  Mill-work ; Tart  I.  On 
the  Principles  of  Mechanism,  and  on  Prime 
Movers.  By  William  rAiUBAiRN,  C.E.,  LL.U., 
&c.  Londou : Longman  & Co.  1861. 

We  do  not  yet  know  whether  Mr,  Fairbairn  ac- 
cepts tlie  title  of  doctor  j but,  having  recently 
accepted  that  of  LL.D.,  he  cannot  help  himself ; 
anti  Dr.  Fairbairn  therefore  he  is,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  3 and  so  must  we  name  him.  This 
gentleman  is  not  only  highly  competent  to  write 
such  a work  as  the  present,  from  his  general 
abilities  and  acquirements  j but  it  so  happens 
that  he  has  been  associated  with  millwrights  from 
early  life,  and  has  had  an  experience  of  this  kind 
of  fifty  years’  standing.  Little  else,  therefore, 
need  be  said  in  favour  of  the  present  work,  which 
must  form  a valuable  acquisition  to  mechanical 
science.  It  not  ouly  treats  of  mills  and  mill-work 
in  general,  water-wheels  and  turbines,  water 
power,  and  windmills  j but  also  of  steam  and 
stationary  steam-engines,  boilers,  and  other  requi- 
sites of  steam-mills  and  machinery. 

The  Climate  of  England : its  Meteorological  Cha- 
racter explained,  and  the  Changes  of  Future 
Years  revealed  ; xvith  Appendix.  By  Geoege 
SHErnEBD,  C.E.  London : Longman  ik,  Co. 
1861. 

This  is  rather  a singular  work,  of  almost  an  astro- 
logical order;  inasmuch  as  it  places  the  chief 
weather  office  in  the  planet  Jupiter,  with  branch 
offices  in  Saturn  and  the  other  planets,  and  an 
indefinite  number  of  flying  train  offices  in  the 
comets.  Seriously,  however,  there  is  something 
worth  consideration  in  Mr.  Shepherd’s  weather 
scheme,  if  bis  tables  really  show  with  accuracy,  as 
they  profess  to  do,  the  comparative  state  of  sea- 
sons for  many  years  under  tlje  divers  “ aspects” 
of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  &c.,  with  which  they  have 
liappencd  to  be  coincident.  It  is  impossible  for  us 
hero  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  scheme, 
theory,  or  hypothesis,  or  whatever  we  may  call 
it : suffice  it  to  say  that  the  author  professes  to 
jivc,  in  this  volume,  “a  solution  of  the  great 
problem  which  has  defied  the  philosophy  of  all 
Jges.” 

“ r now  [he  says]  humbly,  yet  boldly,  proclaim  that  the 
ilRiiet  Jupiter,  not  c.vceptiiig  Saturn,  Uranus,  Neptune, 
jr  tlie  smaller  planets,  and  those  great  wanderers,  the 
ximets,  as  they  revolve  in  their  respective  orbits  round 
;he  sun,  coutrel,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  the  meteo- 
•ology  of  our  climate.  1 think  it  is  so  conclusive,  that 
here  remains  not  a shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the  great  fact.” 

We  shall  see  : meantime  Mr.  Shepherd  has  put 
;he  predictive  powers  of  his  new  scheme  boldly 
;o  the  test  by  saying,  a few  days  since,  in  the 
Times : — 

“The  harvest  has  already  commenced  in  several  dis- 
ricts.  The  present  sudden  fall  in  the  barometer *t  this 
nonicnt  is  causing  some  anxiety.  Having  to  a considcr- 
ible  extent  unravelled  the  mysteries  of  our  cUmatc.'will 
mu  permit  me  to  state  in  the  Times  tl»e  weather  will  only 
le  nnsettlcd  until  the  6th  instant,  after  which  date  •^vc 
hall  have  fine  weather  throughout  themonth,  with  only 
'cry  trilling  exceptions.”  * 

Mr.  Shepherd  seemed  for  a daj-^^  h^ve- 5*me 
ittle  acquaintance  with  the  clerk  of  t\ie  weather 
)ffice;  for  the  6th  did  bring  us  wbat  looked 
nucli  more  like  settled  summer  than  anything 
VC  have  yet  had  ; but,  alas ! neither  the  clerk  nor 
lis  friend  are  much  to  be  depended  on  we  fear, 
ince  this  morning  (Ihursday,  8Lh  August)  we 
lave  a return  of  exactly  such  “unsettled” 
veathcr  as  that  of  which  the  summer  bus  already 
irongbt  us  a good  deal  of  experience. 

The  Appendix  to  Mr.  Shepherd’s  work  has 
nuch  less  to  do  with  climatology  than  with  his 
dd  topic,  the  sewage  question,  aud  the  experi- 
nents  and  projects  at  Croydon,  of  which  we  have 
ilready  given  an  account. 


Jllisallanta. 

G.ts. — The  Hertford  Gas  Company  have  declared 
^dividend  of  7i  per  cent.;  the  Worcester  Xow 
las-light  and  Coke  Company  one  of  7 per  cent. ; 
nd  the  Taunton  Gas  Company  one  of  6 per  cent, 
rhe  Worcester  Company  have  besides  extended 
heir  apparatus  and  means  of  distribution  greatly 
his  half-year.  There  has  been  a very  large  gas- 
lolder  added  to  the  apparatus,  capable  of  contain- 
Qg  about  a quarter  of  a million  cubic  feet  of  gas  ; 
nd^  new  steam-engines  have  been  purchased,  an 
ngine-house  erected,  and  a large  addition  to  the 
runk  main  of  pipes  has  been  laid.  The  cost  of  all 

hese  items  has  been  defrayed  out  of  revenue. 

it  Midhurst,  an  adjourned  meeting  for  receiving 
enders  for  lighting  the  church  with  gas  was  held 
n the  29th  ultimo.,  The  tenders  were  as  fol- 
)ws Mr.  Rosser,  53^.;  Mr.  Wardes,  47^.  lOs.; 
Ir.  Obhen,  4-6^.;  the  latter  being  accepted. 


The  State  oe  the  Waewioe  Assize  Couets. 
The  inefficient  ventilation  of  tho  courts  at  the 
Shirehall,  Warwick,  has  been  a frequent  subject 
of  remark.  In  the  Nisi  Pi*ius  Court,  in  the  trial  of 
the  cause  Humphreys  r.  Sidgwick,  daring  the  ex- 
amination of  the  defendant,  the  foreman  of  the 
jury  fainted  j and,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  and 
the  administration  of  restoratives,  be  recovered 
sufficiently  to  allow  the  case  to  be  proceeded  with. 
The  Lord  Chief  Baron  remarked  upon  the  close 
atmosphere  of  the  court,  notwithstanding  that 
the  windows  were  open;  and  spoke  of  the  desira- 
bility of  some  better  plan  of  ventilation  being 
adopted. 

iNArGUEATION  OP  THE  LINCOLN  AetS  EXHI- 
BITION.— The  Lincoln  Exhibition  of  Arts,  Science, 
and  Manufactures  has  been  opened.  The  building 
has  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Barnes  & Birch,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Bellamy  & Hardy, 
architects.  The  main  part  is  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  95  feet  by  35  feet,  with  a transept 
47  feet  by  17  feet.  The  former  consists  of  a nave 
and  side  aisles.  It  has  been  decorated  by  Mr. 
Miles  Foster  aud  Mr.  Slingsby,  the  spandrils  being 
filled  in  with  the  crests  of  the  nobility  of  the 
county,  and  the  arches  with  banners.  A fountain- 
basin,  supplied  by  Mr.  William  Vickers,  builder, 
plays  in  the  nave,  opposite  the  transept.  The 
gas  is  supplied  by  Mr.  T.  J.  B.  Porter,  by  means 
of  bis  portable  gas  apparatus,  which  is  fixed  out- 
side, in  the  gardens.  An  orchestra,  capable  of 
accommodating  about  fiftyperformers,is  situate  at 
the  east  end  of  the  nave.  The  building  is  com- 
pletely filled  with  works  of  art,  Ac.,  comprisiug 
oil  and  water-colour  paintings,  chromo-litho- 
graphs, engravings,  photographs,  tapestry,  wood 
carvings,  carvings  in  ivory  and  tortoise-shell, 
inlaid  cabinets,  models  of  churches  and  cathe- 
drals, &c.,  ancient  pottery,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Egyptian  saddles,  stufted  birds,  &c.,  and  also  a 
collection  of  relics  and  works  of  art  from  the 
Kensington  Museum.  The  inauguration  took 
place  under  the  presidency  of  Major  Weston 
Amcotts,  the  High  Sherifl'  of  Lincolnshire,  sup- 
ported on  the  platform  by  the  Mayor  of  Lincoln, 
and  various  other  gentlemen. 

DELNEiNG-rouNTAiN  MovEiiENT. — A miserable 
little  parody  of  a fountain,  says  a Gloucester 
paper,  has  been  erected  at  tlie  Cross,  at  the  ex- 
pense, and  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the 
mayoralty,  of  Mr.  Richard  Helps.  It  has  been  in- 
dicted as  a nuisance  by  a tradesman  residing  in 
tho  vicinity  of  its  site.  The  conduits,  the  here- 
ditary right  of  the  citizens,  it  adds,  were  removed, 
and  the  civic  Solons,  by  way  of  extenuating  their 
own  conduct,  pronounced  the  conduits  a perfect 
nuisance : if  they  were  a nuisance,  however,  this 
dribbling  little  fountain  is  a compound  nuisance. 

Swansea  H.vebohe  Works. — At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Swansea  Harbour  Trustees,  tlie 
report  of  the  New  Works  Committee  was  read. 
This  report  states  that  “Tho  outlay  upon  the 
Half-tide  Basin  Works  has  been  as  follows  -—works 
executed  by  the  contractors,  15,860?.  17s.  6d. ; 
compensation  to  contractors  for  delaying  work  in 
1857,  1,195?.;  amount  agreed  to  be  paid  to  con- 
tractors for  giving  up  contract,  for  material  on 
the  ground,  and  for  use  of  plant  to  complete  works, 
3,250?.;  work  executed  under  resident  engineer  (less 
amount  realized  on  sale  of  plant), 14,578?.  18s.  lid.; 
rents  and  compensation,  8,992?.  2s.  9d. ; totak 
35,781'?.  9s.  2d.,  less  amount  to  be  repaid  to  the 
trustees  for  work  executed  by  them  for  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort,  the  corporation  of  Swansea,  and  the 
Messrs.  Bath,  6,352?.  17s.  9d.;  total  costs, 
29,431?.  lls.  5d.  The  above  sum  of  29,431?.  lls.  5d. 
includes  4,658?.  2s.  4d.  for  extra  works  not  in- 
cluded in  the  contract  with  Messrs.  Jones  & 
Morris ; reducing  the  outlay  upon  the  works  origi- 
nally contracted  for  to  24,773?.  9s.  Id. ; being  an 
excess  upon  the  contract  amount  of  3,877?.  Os.  6d. 
In  bringing  up  the  final  report  of  the  Half-tide 
Basin  Works  (adds  the  report),  your  committee 
desire  unanimously  to  express  their  high  opinion 
of  the  energetic  and  able  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Neill  has  performed  his  important  duties  of  resi- 
dent engineer  upon  the  extensive  works  which 
have  been  executed  under  his  charge  during  the 
last  six  years,  and  especially  during  the  period 
that  the  Half-tide  Bas'm  Works  wore  carried  on  by 
the  trustees  under  his  direction.” 

Montjmental.  — The  Sheffield  monument  to 
the  memory  of  James  Montgomery,  the  poet,  has 
been  unveiled.  The  monument  is  erected  over  the 
poet’s  grave  in  the  Sheffield  cemetery,  and  con- 
sists of  a bronze  statue  standing  upon  a square 
pede.stal  of  granite,  on  the  four  sides  of  which  arc 
inscriptions.  The  statue  is  from  the  design  of 
Mr.  John  Bell,  the  sculptor.  It  has  cost  about 
1,200?,,  and  has  been  cast  at  Colebrooke  Dale. 


Feesh  Paint  in  Apartments. — Mr.  Leclerc,  a 
well-known  house-painter  in  Paris,  has  lately  made 
some  experiments  to  ascertain  whether  emana- 
tions from  certain  paints  containing  such  sub- 
stances as  white  lead,  zinc  white,  linseed  oil, 
essence  of  turpentine,  coal  oil,  essence  of  lavender, 
A'c.,  are  injurious  to  health.  He  caused  the  insides 
of  some  boxes  to  be  painted,  and  within  them  ho 
placed  wire  cages  containing  rabbits,  which  wei’C 
not  in  contact  with  the  paint,  but  only  subject  to 
the  influence  of  the  emanations  from  it.  The 
rabbits,  he  says,  suffered  while  the  paint  was 
fresh,  especially  when  it  contained  coal  oil,  but 
none  of  them  died ; and  he  considers  it  (according 
to  the  Mechanic’s  Magazine)  to  be  “ thus  proved 
that  living  in  apartments  recently  painted,  and 
which  emit  the  odour  of  the  oil  of  turpentine,  is 
not  permanetly  injurious  to  health;”  a conclusion 
the  force  of  which  we  cannot  see. 

Crinoline  Accidents. — In  reference  to  these 
very  numerous,  inexcusable,  and  truly  “alarming 
sacrifices,”  Mr.  W.  Odling,  F.Il.S.,  reminds  the 
public  of  the  fact,  duly  noted  in  the  Builder  at 
the  time,  that  (at  her  Majesty’s  instance)  a scieu- 
tific  inquiry  was  instituted  into  the  best  mode  of 
rendering  nnislin  and  other  textile  fabrics  for 
ladies’  dresses  uninflammable,  and  that  the  ex- 
periments of  Messrs.  Versmann  A Oppenheim,  two 
well-known  chemists,  showed  that  the  best  results 
were  obtained  with  a solution  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  or  of  tungstate  of  soda,  neither  of  which 
liquids  produced  any  injurious  effect  upon  tho 
tissue  or  colour  of  the  fabric.  The  tungstate  of 
soda  solution  was  found  most  applicable  to  laundry 
purposes,  on  account  of  its  not  interfering  in  any 
way  with  the  process  of  ironing.  Muslin,  Ac., 
steeped  in  a 7 per  cent,  solution  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  or  a 20  per  cent,  solution  of  tungstate 
of  soda,  and  then  dried,  may  be  held  in  the  flame 
of  a candle  or  gas-lamp  without  taking  fire.  That 
portion  of  the  stuff  in  contact  with  the  light  be- 
comes charred  and  destroyed,  but  it  does  not 
inflame,  and  consequently  tlie  burning  state  docs 
not  spread  to  the  rest  of  the  material. 

London  Smoke. — Mr.  Evelyn  tells  ns  that 
Bridgewater-square  in  his  time  w’as  celebrated  for 
its  orenards,  “productive  of  such  quantities  of 
fruits  as  never  were  produced  before  or  after.” 
This  he  attributed  to  the  decrease  of  smoke,  re- 
sulting from  the  scarcity  of  coal,  when  Newcastle 
had  refused  to  supply  the  City  with  that  article 
during  the  civil  wars.  He  inveighs  at  the  time 
with  great  indignation  at  the  increase  of  that 
species  of  fuel ; and  at  the  introduction  of  so 
many  manufactories,  productive  of  smoke,  which 
not  only  deformed  our  noblest  buildings  with 
the  sooty  tinge,  but  also,  from  the  quantity  of 
coal,  brought  on  catarrhs,  coughs,  and  consump- 
tions in  a degree  unknown  in  Paris,  and  other 
cities,  which  made  use  of  wood  only  ! His  words 
are  very  strong:  “The  City  of  London  resembles 
rather  the  face  of  Mount  /Etna,  tho  court  of 
Vulcan  Stromboli,  or  the  suburbs  of  Hell,  than  an 
assembly  of  rational  creatures,  and  the  Imperial 
seat  of  our  incomparable  monarch.”  Count  Rom- 
ford’s stoves  certainly  consumed  the  greatest  part 
of  the  smoke  from  coal  fires ; but  as  this  smoke 
may  be  turned  to  u profitable  account  by  being 
converted  into  “ mineral  tar,”  it  is  to  be  Jiopcd 
that  the’  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1862  will  lur- 
nish  one  or  more  self-consuming  smoke  fire-grates 
for  private  dwellings. 

Ventilation  of  Mines.— A tractate  on  “ Col- 
liery Explosions  and  a Means  to  Prevent  them;  by 
Richard  H.  Hughes,”  lias  been  printed  by  F.  Plum- 
mer, Great  New-street,  London.  It  contains  an 
account  of  a patented  invention  analogous  to  tho 
apparatus  for  gas  supply,  by  means  of  whicli, 
mines  can  be  supplied  with  fresh  air  from  a reser- 
voir, through  pipes,  to  any  part,  or  all  parts,  of 
the  workings  ; the  fresh  air  being  simply  poured 
in,  and  foul  air  diluted  and  expellod  by  tho  diflii- 
sion  of  the  fresh  air.  The  invention  seems  to 
have  good  points,  not  the  least  of  which  is  its 
natural  simplicity.  In  cases  of  accident,  as  by 
water,  or  infalJs,  not  ouly  fresh  air,  but  even 
nutritive  fluids,  might  be  contributed  in  this  way 
to  those  below,  till  their  escape  could  be  secured. 
Air-pip(B  are,  of  course,  easily  applied  to  tho 
inmost  recesses  of  mines,  and  fresh  air  could  thus 
be  directly  introduced  to  tho  spot  wliere  most 
wanted,  and  waste  of  it  elsewhere  prevented  by 
taps,  itc. 

Builders’  Excursions. — We  have  receivcil  a 
dozen  notes  of  excursions  enjoyed  by  the  work- 
men in  the  employ  of  various  firms,  as  usual  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  but  do  not  find  it  desirable 
to  print  them.  Nevertheless  we  hear  of  them 
with  more  than  common  satisfaction  at  a moment 
when  good  feeling  between  masters  and  men  is  so 
much  to  be  desired. 
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An  AEEOHIB.-One  of  the  most  authentic  as 
well  as  recent,  instances  of  the  fall  of  an  aerolite 
has  just  been  recorded  by  the  Eev.  A.  H.  Denham, 
of  Chorley,  near  Lancaster,  who  witnessed  its  fall, 
in  a flaming  mass  and  with  a loud  screeching 
noise,  on  the  Ist  inst.,  only  a few  yards  in  front  of 
bis  horse’s  head,  while  driving  with  his  wife  and 
family  in  that  vicinity.  He  caused  it  to  be  dug 
up,  and  it  was  found,  still  red-hot,  nearly  G feet 
hSow  the  surface  of  the  road.  The  weight  is 
83i  lbs. ; and,  as  usual,  it  consists  mainly  of  heavy 
metallic  matter;  but  several  crystals  of  sulphur 
were  found  in  its  cavities,  and  it  had  a strong 
sulphurous  smell.  We  well  remember  tbe  time 
when  astronomers,  meteorologists,  and  other  scien- 
tific authorities  ridiculed  the  idea  of  heavy  masses 
such  as  these  falling  from  the  sky,  notwithstanding 
the  occurrence  of  many  well-enough  authenticated 
examples.  It  was  at  length  reluctantly  admitted 
to  be  possible  that  the  elements  of  which  they 
are  composed  might  exist  in  a diffused  state  in  the 
upper  regions  of  our  atmosphere,  and  by  some 
electrical  or  other  natural  action  might  be  con- 
densed into  a mass;  but  tbe  most  recent  explana- 
tion of  the  no  longer  deniable  fact  of  the  frequent 
fall,  and  at  certain  times  of  the  year  especially, 
of  such  aerolites  is,  that  a vast  band  of  small 
fragments,  analogous  to  the  greater  asteroidal 
band,  revolves  round  the  sun  in  an  elliptical  orbit 
nearly  as  wide  as  that  of  the  earth,  which,  therefore, 
occasionally  encroaches  on  their  territory,  and 
gets  some  stones  thrown  at  it  in  consequence. 

PoKTABOWN. — In  reference  to  an  item  in  our 
Irish  news,  a Portadown  correspondent,  under  the 
signature  of  ‘'A  Looker-on,”  complains  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Ulster  Hallway  directors  iu  remov- 
ing the  railway  station  from  a convenient  to  an 
inconvenient  site,  in  contravention  of  their  Act  of 
Parliament  for  the  abatement  of  a level  crossing 
near  the  station  and  the  enlargement  of  the  exist- 
ing station  itself.  The  abatement  works,  says 
our  correspondent,  w’ill  he  an  irremediable  injury 
to  a large  portion  of  the  town;  and,  although  the 
enlargement  of  the  station  was  regarded  as  in 
some  measure  a compensation,  the  directors  are 
about  to  abandon  the  station  and  its  site  alto- 
gether, and  build  the  new  one  referred  to  by  us,  at 
one  of  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  nearly  half 
a inile  from  the  present  station,  with  a consider- 
able declivity,  and  a long  narrow  bridge  in  the 
way.  Tins,  it  appears,  they  are  bent  on  doing,  in 
dcliaucc  of  the  public  opinion  and  of  the  remon- 
strance of  the  local  commissioners,  as  well  as  of 
the  interests  and  convenience  of  the  great  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  present  site  is  said  to  he 
everything  that  could  he  desired,  both  as  to  space, 
position,  and  approaches. 

Calcutta:  The  Grard  Trunk  Poab.— The 
speed  and  skill  with  which  the  Goolsuiikrec  Iliver 
lias  been  bridged  over,  says  the  Engineer's  Journal 
of  Calcutta,  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  the 
Department  of  Public  Works.  The  bridge  con- 
sists of  one  semi-circular  land  arch  on  each  side, 
of  18  feet  span,  composed  of  dressed  granite  ob- 
tained about  four  miles  distant.  Between  these 
two  land  arches  is  an  iron  girder  of  151  feet  span 
in  the  clear,  on  Warren  and  Kennard’s  principle, 
and  c(?ruprised  of  three  parallel  girders,  each 
about  1 5 feet  in  depth.  Upon  these  three  girders 
cross-bcarcrs  of  teak  timber  are  placed  3 feet 
apart:  upon  these  again  2^-inch  teak  planking 
has  been  laid  longitudinally  ; and  lastly,  over  all, 

■ li-inch  boards  are  placed  transversely  to  form  the 
flooring  of  the  bridge.  The  span  is  one  of  a 
number  sent  out  from  England  some  years  ago, 
aud  destined  to  receive  a timber  flooring.  Mr. 
Duell,  the  engineer  in  special  charge  of  this 
bridge,  experienced  great  difficulty  hi  getting  in 
the  fomidaiions,  in  consequence  of  portions  of  the 
old  bridge  being  iu  the  way,  as  well  as  having  to 
found  one  of  the  piers  on  a rock  with  a sharp 
shelving  dip.  The  Leelajun  River,  not  far  from 
the  Goolsunkree,  is  also  to  be  bridged;  and, when 
completed,  the  immense  traffic  of  the  Hazaree- 
hangh  District  will  be  conveyed  over  the  Gya 
Road,  and  on  to  Patna,  to  take  the  railway  there. 
The  other  great  breaks  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Road 
arc  also  progressing. 

TnE  LATE  Professor  Hosking. — We  notice 
with  extreme  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  Hosking, 
professor  of  architecture  at  King’s  College,  Lon- 
don, which  took  place  at  his  house  iu  Woburn- 
square,  on  the  2nd  instant.  We  will  revert  to  his 
career  in  our  next. 

District  Survetor  of  Woolwich.  — The 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  at  a recent  meeting, 
elected  Mr.  Aitchison  to  fill  the  office  of  district 
surveyor  vacant  by  the  death  of  bis  father.  It 
was  understood  that  he  would  make  no  claim  for 
compensation,  should  the  district  of  Woolwich  be 
divided. 


The  latest  Excavations  at  Pompeii.  — A 
letter  from  the  Naples  correspondent  of  the  'Morn,- 
ing  Post  says,  — " Under  the  direction  of  the 
In.'ipector  General,  Don  Giuseppe  Elorello,  and  the 
chief  architect,  Don  Gaetano  Genovesi,  the  exca- 
vations at  Pompeii  are  proceeding  in  a methodical 
but  rapid  manner,  and  the  uncovering  of  the 
whole  city,  which,  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  portion 
hitherto  revealed,  would  have  required  four  cen- 
turies, is  expected  to  he  effected  in  fifteen  years. 

A tramway  has  been  laid  down  for  the  removal  of 
the  earth  and  ashes  out  of  the  city,  and  a large 
number  of  labourers  are  now  engaged  in  opening 
a street  behind  the  newThernue,  which  leads  from 
the  Via  di  Strabia  to  the  Forum,  and  may  be  ex- 
pected to  give  interesting  results.”  In  describing 
one  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  nearly  opposite 
to  the  new  Therma;,  he  states  that  the  decorations 
on  the  walls  were  in  good  style  and  excellent 
preservation,  especially  in  the  ggn(scium,  or  wo- 
men’s apartments.  Amongst  the  most  striking 
subjects  arc,  “Apollo  and  Daphne;”  “Ulysses 
discovering  Achilles  disguised  in  female  apparel ;” 
“The  Judgment  of  Paris,”  a composition  which 
he  found  extremely  curious  for  the  costume  of 
that  classic  personage,— a Phrygian  cap,  green 
tunic  tied  with  yellow  sash,  and  crimson  mantle 
over  it,  yellow  stockings,  and  white  shoes,  with 
red  soles  and  heels,  and  red  ribbons.  Another 
remarkable  painting  represented  a Satyr,  uncover- 
ing a beautiful  sleeping  figure  of  Ariadne,  towards 
whom  Bacchus  was  approaching  with  a triumphant 
air,  followed  by  a joyous  troop  of  nymphs  and 
bacchantes. 

Value  of  Property.— At  the  Mart,  recently, 
Messrs.  Chlnnock  & Galsworthy  sold  the  Wroxhall 
Abbey  estate.  This  property,  comprising  the  old 
abbey,  with  the  mansion  and  nearly  2,000  acres  of 
land,  brought  93,000Z.  It  is  understood  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  estate  is  now  Mr.  James  Dugdale,  of 
Harthill,  Manchester;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find 
tbe  new  owner  is  of  an  old  Warwickshire  family, 
whose  name  has  been  long  associated  with  the 
Abbey  of  Wroxhall  through  the  work  knoiro  as 
“ Dugdale’s  Monasticon,”  which  gives  a minute 
historical  description  of  the  venerable  abbey,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  priory  of  Wroxhall  was 
founded  by  Hugh  de  Hatton,  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  about  114I.  Henry  ^T^I.,  in  1541', 
granted  the  abbey  and  lands  to  Robert  Burgoyne, 
in  whose  family  it  remained  until  1713,  when  it 
passed  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  whose  fame  will 
ever  give  an  interest  to  the  place,  and  whose 
descendants  have  been  in  possession  up  to  the 
present  time.  A freehold  estate,  near  Kingston, 
Surrey,  comprising  1635  acres,  and  known  as 
Norbiton-park  farm,  sold  for  15,000Z.,  exclusive  of 
timber.  Leasehold  house  and  shop,  No.  152, 
Regent-street;  let  at  250Z.;  ground-rent,  93^.  10s. ; 
term,  fifty-five  years";  sold  for  2,GG0Z.  Leasehold 
private  house.  No.  3,  Chester-place,  Regent’s-park ; 
annual  value,  95Z. ; ground-rent,  35Z. ; term,  sixty- 
two  years  ; sold  for  650L  Private  bouse,  known 
as  Ivy -bank,  Notting-hill ; let  at  55f.,  held  for 
999  years  at  a peppercorn,  sold  for  900^.  A plot 
of  freehold  building  ground,  containing  la.  Ir.  27p., 
situate  at  Wimbledon,  sold  for  630^.  A plot  of 
freehold  building  ground,  containing  about  2a.  3r., 
at  Wimbledon,  sold  for  1,900L  A plot  of  free- 
hold building  ground,  containing  2a.  2r.  7p.,  at 
Wimbledon,  sold  for  1,450^.  A plot  of  freehold 
building  ground,  containing  1 acre,  at  Wimbledon, 
sold  for  400L 

Chichester  Cathedral.  — The  Bishop  of 
Chichester  has  sent  letters  to  his  clergy,  begging 
them  to  preach  a sermon  in  their  churches  on 
some  early  day,  urging  their  congregation  to  con- 
tribute towards  the  repair  of  tbe  cathedral  and 
the  re-construction  of  the  spire  and  tower.  Collec- 
tions are  to  be  made  after  the  services.  Wednes- 
day in  the  present  week  was  set  apart  for  an 
especial  service  of  thanksgiving  iu  that  portion 
of  the  cathedral  which  is  re-opened  for  divine 
worship,  in  gratitude  for  the  safety  of  life  that 
had  ensued,  from  the  fall  of  the  tower  taking 
place  when  the  cathedral  had  not  a single  person 
within  it. 

De  Omnibus.”  — Sir:  The  omnibuses  your 
correspondent  “ T.”  so  highly  commends  were 
first  introduced  from  Glasgow,  where  they  were 
commenced,  over  twelve  years  ago,  by  Messrs. 
Mitchell  & Menzies.  They  were  afterwards  intro- 
duced into  Manchester  by  Alderman  Mackic  and 
another,  and  about  the  same  time  into  Liverpool, 
by  Mr.  Galloway,  who  was  unfortunate.  The  plan 
has,  however,  been  taken  up  there,  and  carried  out 
with  great  success,  by  the  Messrs.  Busby.  The 
system  of  using  horses  without  blinkers  is  tbe 
common  usage  in  Scotland,  as  is  tbe  break,  which 
is  even  applied  to  private  vehicles  which  have  to 
ascend  or  descend  acclivities. — Alex.  Thomson. 


London  Wells. — A pump  now  covers  S 
Clement’s  Well.  Eitzstephen,  in  his  descriptic 
of  London  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  informs  i 
“ that  round  the  city  again,  and  towards  the  nort 
arise  certain  excellent  springs  at  a small  distanc 
whose  waters  are  sweet,  salubrious,  and  clear,  ai 
whose  runnels  murmur  over  the  shining  stone 
Among  these,  Holywell,  Clerkenwcll,  and  £ 
Clement’s  Well,  may  be  esteemed  the  principal,  ; 
being  the  much  most  frequented,  both  by  tl 
scholars  from  the  school  (Westminster),  and  tl 
youth  from  the  city,  when  in  a summer’s  evenlr 
they  are  disposed  to  take  an  airing.”  The  las 
named  well  was  also  much  resorted  to  on  accom 
of  its  being  supposed  of  peculiar  efficacy  in  tl 
cure  of  cutaneous  disease,  and  other  disorder 
At  the  end  of  Old-street-road  is  a famous  sprit 
dedicated  to  St.  Agnes;  and,  from  the  transp 
rency  and  salubrity  of  its  waters,  denominat< 
St.  Agnes  la  Clair.  It  has  claims  to  antiquity,  f 
it  appears  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
was  thus  named; — Eons  voc'  Eame  Agnes 
Clere”  It  belonged  to  Charles  Stuart,  late  kit 
of  England.  This  spring  is  18  feet  deep,  and 
said  to  be  of  great  efficacy  in  all  rheumatic  at 
nervous  cases,  headache,  &c.  The  spring  wi 
divided  into  two  baths.  In  a six-acre  field  facir 
tbe  great  wall  of  Aldgate  House  Gardens,  but  c 
the  other  side  of  the  high  road  to  Bow,  is  a fit 
spring  of  excellent  water,  dedicated,  as  early  : 
the  year  1160,  to  St.  Winifrid.  The  water  w: 
conveyed  to  the  houses  from  it,  by  copper  pip' 
underground,  to  the  villages,  monasteries,  at 
other  religious  foundations  in  the  neighbourhood 

J.  B. 


Testimonial  to  a Builder  in  Islinqton.- 
A few  days  ago  a dinner  was  given  to  Mr.  Jol 
Hehb,  by  a number  of  his  friends,  with  a view 
present  to  him  a testimonial  of  their  respect  ar 
approval  of  his  conduct  during  a course  of  tran 
actions  ending  in  tbe  completion  of  the  Packingti 
estate,  of  which  Mr.  Hcbb  is  the  ground  landloi 
the  houses  on  which  cover  a large  portion  of  wh 
was  formerly  called  the  Britannia-fields.  3M 
Henry  Dodd,  tbe  contractor,  presided,  and  M 
James  Stroud  filled  the  vice-chair.  There  wc 
present  also,  Messrs.  W.  Styles,  W.  Jones,  Bisbc 
Starkey,  Brown,  Higgins,  and  a number  of  t 
representatives  of  extensive  firms  connected  wi 
the  building  trades.  Some  very  complimenta 
expressions  were  used,  and  a silver  salver  'f> 
given  to  Mr.  Hebb,  thus  inscribed 
, “ Preseutccl 


to 


Mr.  John'  Hkbu, 
liy'Builders  and  rriends, 
for  his  spirited  and  business-like 
manner  in  conducting  building  operations 
on  the  'Clothworkers'  Estate/ 
Islington, 

July,  1861.” 


Warming  Railway  Carriages. — Wc  wot 
remind  our  railway  managers  and  engineers 
time,  says  the  Glasgoio  Serald,  of  the  metbod 
warming  their  carriages,  introduced  by  our  C< 
tinental  neighbours  last  season,  which  should 
adopted  in  this  country,  involving  as  it  does  oi 
a trifling  expense,  and  being  a great  boon 
travellers.  The  waste  steam  from  the  engine, 
stead  of  being  allowed  to  escape  into  tbe  air 
conducted  from  the  escape-pipe  of  engine 
means  of  a vulcanized  India-rubber  tube  to  pi; 
through  which  it  circulates  under  the  seats  s 
throughout  the  carriages.  As  soon  as  the  trail 
set  in  motion,  the  steam  commences  to  circul 
through  all  the  systems  of  pipes,  and  warms  ' 
carriages,  first,  second,  and  third  class  equa' 
and  being  connected  with  each  other  by  Inc 
■ubber  tubing,  they  can  be  immediately  detacl 
or  reunited  at  pleasure.  In  a train  on  the  Ly' 
line,  two  thermometers  placed  in  first-class  c 
riages  marked  sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit  dur' 
tbe  whole  journey ; and  in  the  second  and  tli 
class  carriages  the  temperature  was  sufficien 
elevated  to  allow  of  the  longest  winter’s  jouri 
being  accomplished  without  discomfort.  Howe 
cold  the  carriages  may  be  when  at  rest,  so  soor 
the  train  is  started  the  steam  commences  to  < 
culate  through  the  tubing,  and  communicatee 
agreeable  temperature  to  the  whole  train. 

Wages  Tables  of  Hour  Payment^.— A se 
of  “Wages  Tables  for  the  Building  Trades,adap 
to  the  System  of  Paymeut  by  tbe  Hour,”  iis  u 
at  Messrs.  William  Cubitt  & Co.’s,  of  Gray’s-i 
road,  has  been  printed  for  private  use ; and, 
dare  say,  copies  might  be  had  on  applicatior 
that  firm,  by  those  adopting  the  one-hour  me 
ment.  Messrs.  Judd  & Glass,  of  New  Brie 
street,  are  the  printers.  The  tables  are  ^ 
simple,  and  must  facilitate  the  payment  of  wj 
on  the  hour  system. 
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Something  more  of  Shreicslury. 

II  E Castle  at 
Shrewsbury  was 
built  on  tlie  nar- 
row neck  of  land 
between  the  horns 
of  the  crescent 
formed  by  the 
river.  The  town 
was  further  pro- 
tected by  a wall. 
Part  of  the  latter 
remains,  and  is 
used  as  a terraced 
walk  by  the  Salo- 
pians. The  houses 
rising  row  behind 
row,  just  withio 
the  wall,  have  a 
beauti''ul  prospect 
over  the  green  space  between  the  wall  and  the 
Severn,  which  we  have  mentioned  as  serving 
all  the  purposes  of  a public  park,  called  the 
Quarry,  and  the  Quarry  fields,  and  of  the  land- 
scape beyond.  But  the  same  perverse  judgment 
elsewhere  apparent  has  placed  another  deposit 
of  town  scrapings  on  the  sward  within  sight  and 
scait  of  the  judge’s  lodgings.  This  garbage 
heap,  although  so  near  the  houses,  can  only 
be  reached  by  a roundabout  route  through  St. 
Julian  Friars,  past  a line  of  piggeries : it  is 
covered  by  a crop  of  swine,  who  pick  up  their 
living  from  it.  The  fluid  part  of  this  heap  lies 
round  about  in  slushy  quagmires.  How  can 
cleanliness  prevail  in  a place  where  such  a system 
is  in  existence  ? The  town  scavenage  carts,  in- 
stead of  making  fresh  messes  all  along  their  routes 
to  and  from  these  places,  should  be  sent  with  their 
contents  by  the  shortest  road  to  the  canal  or  rail- 
way, where  by  previous  arrangement  the  sweep- 
ings could  be  deposited  in  trucks  and  forwarded 
to  the  farmers  contracting  for  it.  The  night  soil 
should  be  disposed  of  by  a well-ordered  scheme  of 
house-drainage. 

A ferry  across  the  river  near  this  point  conducts 
to  a large  foundry,  and  to  the  suburb  called 
Coleham.  In  the  main  street  a gutter  full  of  black 
liquid  refuse  comes  running  down  the  road,  from 
a set  of  rickety  stables,  adjoining  Blockley’s  timber- 
yard,  to  welcome  the  visitor.  The  street  doors 
open  into  the  rooms  of  the  houses,  and  for  more 
light  and  more  air  were  for  the  most  part  stand- 
ing open,  thus  affording  free  access  for  the  aroma 
of  this  bubbling  filth.  There  are  several  passages 
leading  out  of  the  principal  streets  where  the 
ground  is  the  only  deposit  place  for  ashes  and  re- 
fuse, as  in  the  corresponding  suburb  of  Frank- 
well.  One  of  these.  Pipe-passage,  widens  out  into 
a long  double  row  of  houses,  with  small  gardens 
in  front  of  them,  facing  each  other.  These  houses 
have  no  back  premises  whatever,  nor  even  back 
windows ; the  garden  spaces  in  front  are  part 
piggeries  and  part  places  for  throwing  refuse.  The 
privy  accommodation  here  is  scanty : a few  dilapi- 
dated shed  apologies  for  conveniences  are  staring 
in  the  fore-gardens,  and  are  used  in  common.  In 
the  rear  of  these  walled-in  abominations  there  is 
a fruity  orchard,  and  ample  space  for  less  degrading 
and  depressing  arrangements. 

Passing  Trinity  Schools  we  come  to  Trinity 
Church,  where  there  is  a new  chancel,  with  apsidal 
end,  in  progress.  These  additions  are  cleverly 
treated,  with  an  effective  arrangement  of  red  and 
white  stones  and  red  and  white  bricks.  Close  by, 
in  Belle  Vne,  there  are  large  villas  building,  in 
which  red,  white,  and  black  bricks  are  made  use 


of  with  very  pleasing  results.  But  here  the  want 
of  drainage  is  so  complete  that  the  builders  have 
no  other  resource  than  to  form  more  cesspools, 
which  will  in  time  produce  fresh  evils  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  lower  and  poorer  districts  at 
C )lcham.  The  Black  Horse  Inn  has  a huge  stone 
arched  gullet  beneath  it  in  which  floods  leave  a 
foul  deposit.  From  this  a bridge  over  a branch 
of  the  river  which  feeds  the  Abbey  pool  affords  an 
approach  to  the  commencement  of  the  south-east 
suburb  called  the  Abbey  Foregate.  This  is  the 
road  from  the  Eugllsh  bridge  towards  Uriconium 
(Wroxetcr).  The  National  Schools  are  in  this 
neighbourhood  ; they  form  a large  establishment, 
but  are  inifortuniitcly  surrounded  by  unpleasant 
and  unhealthy  neighbours, — wholesale  rag  and 
bone  merchants.  All  this  district  was  once  the 
site  of  a large  monastery.  Parts  of  the  ancient 
Abbey  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross— the  nave  and 
aisles — have  been  preserved  as  the  parish  church. 
It  is  in  course  of  partial  restoration : the  Norman 
clerestory  windows,  which  are  built  of  red  sand- 
stone, arc  being  divided  with  mullions,  and  the 
heads  filled  with  Decorated  tracery  constructed  of 
white  stone.  The  east  end  was  pretentiously 
restored  some  thirty  years  since,  in  the  highly 
ornate  Norman  style,  presenting  the  usual  hard 
and  wiry  peculiarities  of  the  period;  dark,  harsh, 
and  inharmonious  stained  glass,  a reredos  formed 
by  elaborate  and  senseless  imitation  of  Norman 
doorways,  and  a lattice-iike  communion  rail. 
There  are  some  exceedingly  interesting  fragments 
of  the  ancient  monastery,  one  of  which  is  a beauti- 
ful octagonal  pulpit,  built  in  the  refectory  wall, 
corroborative  of  the  traditionary  accounts  of  the 
splendours  of  the  place  when  Richard  II.  feasted 
his  Parliament  here.  The  faubourg  of  the  .\bbey 
Foregate  would  suggest  subjects  that  would  be  a 
fortune  to  a scene-painter.  It  is  very  wide,  and  | 
is  planted  with  trees  at  the  edges  of  the  footway; 
the  houses  in  it  are  principally  gabled,  some 
having  dormers — some  high,  some  low — present- 
ing every  charm  that  diversity  ensures  to  a long 
perspective.  Semi-detached  villas  are  newly 
built  by  the  way-side,  of  bold  and  original  design, 
and  these  are  in  keeping  with  the  picturesque 
features  of  the  more  ancient  architecture.  There 
is  one  ugly  blot  upon  the  picture, — a blank  wall, 
abutting  on  to  the  footway,  about  16  feet  high, 
forming  the  iuclosure  to  the  entrance  to  Mr. 
Philips’s  mansion.  With  this  exception,  all  is  fair 
in  the  foreground  ; hut  step  to  the  rear,  and  the 
miserable  shifts  the  people  are  put  to  for  want  of 
drainage  are  offensively  apparent. 

The  distance  thence  to  Wroxeter  is  about  four 
miles,  in  the  course  of  which  stands  Lord  Hill’s 
column,  supposed  to  ho  the  largest  Grecian-Doric 
column  in  the  world.  The  present  aspect  of  the 
excavations  at  Uriconium  is  disappointing.  Much 
that  has  been  laid  hare  has  since  been  filled  in  for 
the  purpose  of  permitting  the  culture  of  the  few 
roods  of  earth  by  the  farmer ; and,  owing  to  the 
too  early  publication  of  the  details  of  the  investi- 
gation, excursionists  from  Shrewsbury  swarming 
over  the  exhumed  site  have  wantonly  overturned 
the  columns  of  the  hypocausts.  A large  pit  in  a 
field,  with  a heap  of  bones,  and  another  heap  of 
broken  pottery  close  to  that,  and  the  well-known 
length  of  old  Roman  walling  above  ground,  are 
the  most  striking  features  at  a glance.  Of  these 
we  have  before  spoken.  A labourer  with  a wooden 
leg,  who  has  the  charge  of  the  remains  of  the 
excavations,  and  of  the  sixpenny  admission-fees, 
tells  us,  in  the  broad  Shropsbu-e  dialect,  that  cart- 
loads of  selections  from  these  bone  and  pottery 
heaps  have  been  already  deposited  in  the  museum 
at  Shrewsbury.  Nothing  has  been  done  now  for 
about  a year,  except  by  the  vegetation,  which  has 
silently  crept  over  the  exposed  walls;  and  we 
observed  that  this  long  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere was  not  without  its  effect  upon  the  tiling 
of  the  hypocausts.  Curiously  enough,  those  por- 
tions that  were  close  to  the  furnaces  are  still  in 
good  preservation,  while  the  parts  that  were  more 
removed  from  them  are  crumbling  away.  Picking 


our  way  about  among  the  excavations  on  the 
herring-bone  pavement,  and  noting  the  large  pro- 
vision for  the  purposes  of  ablution,  we  cannot  but 
feel  how'  much  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  the 
world  have  fallen  back  iu  this  respect.  The  tesse- 
lated  pavements,  tesselatcd  coating  to  the  walls, 
and  tesselated  lining  to  the  baths,  must  have  all 
conduced  in  the  highest  degree  to  a general 
cleanliness.  The  everlasting  character  of  the  con- 
crete and  the  mortar  is  remarkable.  The  principal 
ingredients  are  ground  bricks  and  tiles,  and  lime. 
In  the  museum  at  Shrewsbury  are  skeletons, 
pavements,  sculpture,  stattiettes,  pottery,  glass, 
weights,  keys,  whetstones,  painters’  palettes, 
fighting-cock  spurs,  and  the  like.  There  are 
articles  throwing  even  more  light  upon  the  do- 
mestic life  of  these  interesting  people, — the  hair- 
pins with  which  their  women  fastened  their  hair 
in  knots  behind  their  be.ads,  their  bracelets, 
brooches,  studs,  fiuger-rings,  beads,  one  of  their 
children’s  toys,  and  an  advertising  medium  of  one 
of  their  quack  doctors.  There  is  a stamp  bearing 
a Latin  inscription  to  the  following  efl'ect : — “The 
Dialibanura  of  Tiberius  Claudius,  the  physician, 
for  all  complaints  of  the  eyes,  to  he  used  with 
egg.” 

Another  morning  we  start  from  the  handsome 
rebuilt  Raven  Hotel,  to  inspect  the  northern 
suburb,  Castle  Foregate.  To  do  this  we  pass  the 
Royal  Free  Grammar  School,  where  there  is  a 
fresh  deposit  of  rotting  refuse  lying  near  the 
porter’s  lodge.  Taruing  in  to  unriddle  this  un- 
accountable circumstance,  we  ascertain  that  all 
the  sewage  and  scavenage  of  the  schools  is  col- 
lected in  a huge  pit  close  to  the  under-master’s 
house,  close  to  the  hoys’  dormitory  and  to  the 
(lining-hall.  Tiiis  accumulation  is  emptied  twice 
a year,  during  the  vacations,  when  something  like 
a hundred  cartloads  must  he  dug  up.  If  such  a 
source  of  zymotic  disease  be  coolly  tolerated  by 
the  governors  of  a Royal  Grammar  School,  pos- 
ses-ing  an  income  of  3,000L  per  annum,  and 
enjoying  the  prestige  of  having  been  held  up  to 
admiration  by  the  learned  Camden,  and  of  having 
sent  forth  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ornaments  of 
the  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  accomplished 
Syduey,  and  the  nearly  equally  celebrated  Sir 
Fulke  Grevillc,  Lord  Brooke,  we  must  not  censure 
too  severely  the  sluggishness  of  a corporation  that 
has  made  little  effort  to  reduce  the  death-rate  of 
the  inhabitants  within  their  charge. 

We  are  now  on  the  neck  of  land  where  the 
river  doubles  after  sweeping  round  Shrewsbury. 

I Here  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  and  the  hand- 
[ some  Gothic  collcgiate-looking  railway  terminus, 
j Passing  these,  we  are  in  Castle  Forogate, — an. 

I unusually  wide  street  of  gabled  houses,  quaint  and 
! pleasant  to  look  upon,  with  two  odd  old  inns  by 
j the  wayside — The  Old  House  at  Home,  and  The 
Old  Thrashers ; but  possessing  the  same  unhealthy 
drawbacks  as  the  other  localities  described, — with 
rear-grounds  saturated  with  filth,  gutters  full  of 
running  slush,  floors  below  the  level  of  the  pebble 
pavement,  which  inclines  in  places  towards  the 
houses,  and  other  unsanitary  conditions.  Lady 
Brinckman’s  waggon  is  slowly  grinding  home- 
wards, dropping  by  the  way  part  of  the  scavenage 
it  has  been  to  the  deposit  heaps  to  procure.  A 
troop  of  women  and  boys  are  coming  from  the 
opposite  direction,  where  they  have  been  working 
in  Marshall’s  thread  factory,  not  more  slatternly 
in  appearance,  perhaps,  than  the  state  of  their 
homes  should  hold  them  excusable  for.  We  must 
put  la  a plea  for  an  admirable  little  institution  we 
saw  by  the  roadside  near  here — St.  Mary’s  Infant 
School.  About  150  little  children  of  the  most 
tender  age  were  seated  in  a small  schoolroom,  at 
one  end  of  which  is  a truckle-bed,  capable  of 
holding  four  at  a time  when  they  fall  asleep  in 
school-hours.  It  was  an  old  room,  of  inadequate 
accommodation,  and  the  door  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  north  side,  without  a porch,  letting  in  the 
wiud  and  rain.  But  the  children  arc  evidently  so 
much  better  off  even  here  than  they  would  be  in 
their  homes,  that  it  seems  a thousand  pities  that 
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the  benehts  of  this  humane  establishmeut  are  not 
extended.  A little  more  air,  a little  more  space, 
and  shelter  from  the  draughts  of  a north  aspect, 
would  render  this  school  a great  boon.  Opposite 
there  are  rows  of  houses  three  stories  high,  stand- 
ing back  to  back;  that  is,  with  nothing  but  a 
party-wall  between  the  two  sets  of  habitations. 
They  lead  out  of  a main  road,  towards  which  are 
exposed  their  ash  and  filthy  open  pits.  Pigs  are 
prized  all  about  this  neighbourhood,  and  the  mois- 
ture from  their  sties  brings  forth  from  Plough - 
yard  fresh  accessions  to  the  swimming  gutters. 
In  the  rear  in  this  locality  are  gasworks,  the  canal, 
the  coal-wharfs.  Royal  Lancasterian  School,  and 
the  gaol,  which  is  as  extensive  as  the  cattle- 
market. 

The  water  with  which  the  town  is  supplied  is 
obtained  from  the  river.  It  is  pumped  up  by  an 
engine  from  a point  above  the  Welsh  Bridge,  just 
after  it  has  been  fouled  by  the  sewerage  from  a 
lunatic  asylum,  and  a district  called  Coton  Hill, 
to  a large  ugly  round  tank  or  water-tower  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  The  site  and  shape  of  this 
unsightly  erection  deform  the  sky-line  of  the  old 
town,  which  is,  with  that  exception,  a picturesque 
grouping,  capped  by  the  towers  and  spires  of  St. 
Mary’s,  St.  Julian’s,  St.  Alkmund’s,  St.  Chad’s 
Churches,  and  the  belfry  of  Pugin’s  Roman  Catho- 
lic Chapel.  The  Severn,  owing  to  the  drainage 
matter  it  holds  in  dissolution,  resembles  tbe  Tiber, 
both  in  its  yellow  colour  and  heavy  oleaginous 
appearence.  Naturally  it  is  a rapid  river;  hut, 
under  its  present  treatment,  the  strongest  breeze 
can  scarcely  summon  a ruffle  to  its  surface.  River 
water  is  always  objectionable,  on  the  score  of  tbe 
constituents  of  manure  which  find  its  way  into 
it  from  the  highly-cultivated  soil  from  the  lands 
and  farms;  hut  when  drainage  matter  is  added  to 
this,  it  becomes  too  revolting  for  use.  The  salmon, 
which  used  to  be  considered  only  second  to  that 
in  tbe  Tweed,  is  so  affected  by  the  deleterious 
matter  in  the  water,  that  it  becomes  diseased,  and 
when  caught  below  Shrewsbury,  is  found  to  have 
parasitic  insects  under  the  scales.  The  water,  as 
conveyed  to  the  houses,  is  of  the  colour  and  con- 
sistency of  weak  tea,  muddy  to  the  sight  and 
slimy  to  the  touch.  The  drinking  water  is  con- 
veyed from  a spring  called  Broadwell  to  stand- 
cocks  in  different  parts — few  and  far  between — in 
the  town.  Instead  of  this  double,  hard  and  soft, 
yet  inefficient  supply,  the  substitution  of  one 
comprehensive  system,  by  which  a supply  would 
he  ensured  of  undoubted  purity  and  sufficient 
abundance,  is  much  to  be  desired.  There  are 
sources  within  a short  distance  of  the  town  at  a 
proper  elevation. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  the  market.  The 
present  market-house  is  an  ancient  erection, 
highly  picturesque,  but  very  much  too  small. 
The  market  women,  with  their  wicker  coops  of 
live  and  dead  ducks,  fowls,  and  other  country 
produce, sit  along  the  narrow  pavements  of  Market- 
hill  and  High-street,  round  the  angles  of  the 
streets,  into  Pride-hill  and  Shop-latch,because  there 
is  no  room  for  them  under  shelter.  As  the  census, 
numbering  25,783  persons,  shows  an  increase  of 
2,688  for  tbe  lust  ten  years,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Shrewsbury  is  thriving;  so  that  there  is  no  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  additional  accommoda- 
tion is  required.  The  recent  controversy  related 
only  to  the  site.  There  were  four  plans  and  pro- 
posals. One  is  in  favour  of  Mardol-head,  another 
of  Pride-hill,  a third  of  Double-hutcher-row,  and 
a fourth  of  Roushill.  Mr.  Commissioner  Ranger 
presided  over  an  inquiry  in  which  Mr.  C.  Trub- 
shaw,  of  Stafford  ; Mr.  E.  Banks,  'Wolverhampton ; 
Mr.  S.  P.  Smith,  of  Shrewsbury ; Mr.  J.  Ash- 
down, Charing-cross ; Mr.  J.  Lee,  London; 
Mr.  Tisdale,  Corporation  surveyor;  and  Mr.  H. 
Robertson,  C.E.,  Shrewsbury,  were  examined  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  proposals. 
Common  sense  dictites  the  choice  of  Roushill,  first 
because  the  other  sites  proposed  are  more  valuable 
and  suitable  for  other  public  institutions;  secondly, 
because  the  selection  of  Roushill  would  ensure  the 
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remodelling  of  the  terrible  district  we  described 
under  the  head  of  “ Seventy  Steps,”  where  the  ac- 
cumulations of  ages  are  lying  in  terraces  on  which 
houses  have  been  set  down ; and,  thirdly,  because 
this  site  is  on  the  country  side  of  the  town,  and 
would  afford  freer  ingress  and  egress  for  the  market 
carts,  and  more  space  for  every  approach  and 
purpose.  But,  before  the  expense  of  a new  market 
is  thought  of,  the  drainage  and  water  supply 
should  be  attended  to  and  accomplished.  A com- 
petent engineer  should  be  consulted  for  these 
in  preference  to  tbe  Corporation  officials,  who 
must  have  as  much  as  they  can.  possibly  attend 
to  properly  in  the  interests  of  the  Corporation 
and  the  public  above  ground. 

That  there  is  a good  feeling  afloat  that  would 
assist  in  the  energetic  accomplishment  of  so  de- 
sirable a work  is  patent.  There  is  a society  incor- 
porated for  improving  tbe  condition  of  the  indus- 
trial classes,  of  which  Dr.  Jukes  Styrap  is  the 
active  organ  and  Iionorary  secretary.  There  is  a 
lady,  Mrs.  Julia  B.  Wightman,  who  has  purchased, 
at  a cost  of  500^,  a plot  of  ground,  and  presented 
it  to  the  people  for  a working  men’s  hall.  There 
are  the  unflagging  recognition  and  indication  of 
the  existing  sanitary  imperfections  of  Mr.  Robert 
Slauey;  and  there  is  the  frequent  recurrence  to 
tbe  disastrous  consequences  of  a disregard  of  the 
public  health  in  the  columns  of  the  Shreiosburi/ 
Chronicle;  with  co-operation  in  the  publication  of 
memorials  from  the  medical  profession  respecting 
the  effects  of  the  crowded  churchyards,  and  help 
from  Mr.  Blunt,  the  analytical  chemist.  One  man 
can  do  but  little : Hotspur  could  not  control  the 
result  of  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury.  To  accomplish 
a decrease  of  the  death-rate  there  must  bo  accord 
and  determination ; in  other  words,  “a  long  pull, 
and  a strong  pull,  and  a pull  altogether.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  men  of  Shrewsbury  will 
go  in  and  do  it. 


CHRISTIAN  IDEALISM  IN  REFERENCE 
TO  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

No  subject  can  be  properly  understood  till  it 
be  contemplated  as  a portion  of  the  cosmos  : any 
attempt  at  isolation  from  the  cosmic  at-one-ment 
must  always  bo  injurious  and  destructive  in  its 
tendency.  It  is  with  this  conviction  that  I draw 
your  attention  to  that  grand  harmonic  whole 
which  Christian  governance  is  destined  to  effect, 
and  which  teaches  us  to  regard  artistic  power  in 
that  wide  sense  of  intelligence,  under  moral  con- 
trol, moulding  the  material  world  to  physical 
rectitude.  I 

The  conformation  of  the  material  by  the  spiritual, ! 
of  the  physical  world  by  tlie  morality  or  immorality  j 
of  mind,  to  beauty  by  holiness  or  to  deformity  by  j 
sin,  is  one  of  the  great  lessons  taught  by  the  I 
sacred  writings;  and  therefore  the  Christian  I 
mission  has  a twofold  object,  a spiritual  and  a 
material  regeneration : first,  the  renovation  of  the 
soul ; and  secondly,  through  the  wisdom  and  know- ! 
ledge  of  the  renewed  spirit  of  man,  the  re-inves-  j 
titure  of  his  body  and  the  material  world  with  a j 
correlative  beauty  and  conformity.  Christ,  “ the  ^ 
pattern”  of  spiritual  and  physical  perfection,  came 
to  restore,  to  reconcile,  to  make  at  one  "all! 
things”  with  himself. 

It  is  only  the  complete  understanding  of  this 
secondary  object  of  the  Diviue  will — if  secondary 
may  be  applied  to  any  portion  of  the  great  Chris- 
tian dispensation — this  physical  restoration,  this 
revealed  purpose,  with  reference  to  tbe  material 
world,  that  will  enable  us  to  grasp  the  entire 
nature  and  compass  of  Christian  work, — that  will 
teach  us  to  regard  every  species  of  physical  culture 
as  a plastic  Christian  art. 

It  is  the  remoulding  power  of  Christian  wisdom 
and  knowledge  which  is  to  convert  this  wilder- 
ness of  error,  ignorance,  and  deformity,  into 
that  promised  laud  of  fruitfulness  and  beauty,  of 
peace  and  happiness, — that  restored  world  of  pro- 
phecy,— that  ideal  world  of  the  future,  for  which  we 
are  taught  to  pray  in  the  words,  " Thy  will  be  done 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,” — and — if  science  and 
art  be  not  mockeries,  be  not  antl-ehriabian  in  their 
tendencies, — that  ideal  world  which,  guided  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  Truth,  they  are  destined  to  prepare 
and  realize.  If  there  were  no  great  end  to  be 
attained  by  science  and  art;  if  these  were  to  be 
but  tbe  records  of  individual  conceits  without 
purpose,  without  reference  to  a distinctly  defined 
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progress  and  a future  harmonic  whole  j they  would 
Bc.'ircely  be  worth  the  time  and  trouble  they  cost; 
and  we  might  indeed  abandon  ourselves  to  indif- 
ference, and  exclaim,  Cui  bono  ? 

The  opposite  doctrine  to  that  which  is  herein 
advocated  is  that  held  by  the  materialists;  viz., 
" the  conformation  of  mind  by  matter ;”  a doc- 
trine which  brings  its  own  reproof  and  chastise- 
ment. It  is  one  which  has  sometimes  led  be- 
wildered intellect  to  withhold  its  allegiance  to  the 
Almighty  will,  to  attempt  to  dethrone  the  right 
government  of  the  world,  to  darken  the  horizon 
of  faith  and  hope,  and  to  extinguish  the  poetry  of 
life.  It  is  without  a defined  idea ; it  disunites, 
divides,  and  destroys.  Materialism  recognizes  no 
distinction  of  good  and  evil,  and  surrenders  every- 
thing to  the  anarchy  of  individual  will.  It  is  in 
every  way  opposed  to, — the  reverse  of, — Christian 
idealism,  which  recognizes  a scheme  of  universal 
moi'al  governance,  conforming  and  building  up 
material  elements  to  a perfect  whole. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  fashion  to  suppose 
that  true  religion  and  science  are  at  variance, — to 
consider  science  to  be  opposed  to  religion.  Never 
was  there  a greater  or  more  pernicious  mistake: 
they  are,  in  the  full  comprehension  of  the  Chris- 
tian scheme,  indissolubly  bound  together ; nay,  I 
will  venture  to  say,  that  science  is  a part  of  reli- 
gion; for,  what  is  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the 
highest  generality  which  govern  phenomena,  but 
the  knowledge  of  God’s  will  in  reference  to  phe- 
nomena ? And  what  is  science,  when  rightly 
understood,  but  a Christian  power  confirming, 
fulfilling,  and  carrying  out  those  broad  principles- 
which  are  enunciated  in  the  Gospel  ? It  is  only 
upon  the  basis  of  a faith  in  an  Almighty  will,  that 
science  can  consistently  be  recognized.  If  there 
were  no  governing  power,  there  could  be  no 
governing  laws,  and,  consequently,  no  science.  It 
is  religion  only  which  prevents  science  and  art 
being  purposeless,  beyond  that  of  accommodating 
some  immediate  commercial  want  or  momentary 
caprice.  Science  and  art  identify  themselves 
with  Christianity,  in  completing  and  restoring 
nature  to  its  normal  condition;  in  healing,  in 
making  whole  after  the  example  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles. 

Art  has  too  long  attempted  to  claim  exemption 
from  precise  laws,  from  scientific  governance  on 
the  plea  of  its  having  a more  divine  and  ethereal 
nature  than  ordinary  affairs;  in  total  forgetfulness 
that  divine  work,  from  the  motion  of  the  spheres 
to  the  minuteness  of  chemical  combination,  is 
carried  on  by  precise,  definite,  quantitative  laws- 
This  tendency  of  art,  therefore,  is  irreligious,  and 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  truth,  which  is  silently 
actuating  and  converting  the  age. 

The  restoration  of  nature  to  rectitude,  perfec- 
tion, and  beauty,  taught  by  the  sacred  writings,^ 
at  once  exhibits  and  defines  the  nature  of  ma- 
terial progress,  and  invests  science  and  art  with 
purpose.  It  infers,  also,  tliat  nature  is  in  an  aber- 
rant, abnormal  condition,  requiring  correction, 
healing,  perfecting.  Christian  idealism,  there- 
fore, seeks  the  knowledge  of  the  right,  the  best;, 
and  thereafter  seeks  to  realize  it  in  all  things. 

To  correct,  heal,  or  make  perfect,  we  must  have 
a pattern,  or  an  ideal  conception  of  the  being  to 
be  made  whole;  or,  instead  of  healing,  we  should, 
in  all  probability,  still  further  mar  the  work.  The 
object  of  restoration  may  be  stated  in  general 
terms  to  be  that  of  the  reinstitution  of  nature  in 
the  perfection  of  its  first  creation  to  the  will  of 
God.  Tins  perfect  will  is  only  to  be  compre- 
hended by  the  study  of  revealed  truth  and  of 
science.  To  know  this,  and  to  act  in  obedience 
to  it,  is  the  aspiration  of  Christian  idealism. 

We  learn  from  Scripture  that  the  world  was 
created  in  measure;  that  it  was  corrupted  from 
the  measure  in  which  it  was  first  set ; and  that  it 
is  to  be  corrected  in  measure.  Now,  to  correct  in 
measure,  it  must  be  known  to  what  measure ; and, 
therefore,  Scripture  and  science  must  be  inter- 
rogated for  a quantitative  expression  of  the  ideal. 
And  to  the  earnest  Inquiry,  what  is  the  measure 
of  physical  rectitude,  perfection,  beauty,  and  per- 
manence ? revelation  and  science  unequivocally 
respond, — the  mean ; that  mean  which  has  been 
called  “tbe  golden,”  and  “tbe  immutable.” 

The  mean  or  average  of  all  the  possible  varia- 
tions of  any  special  function,  power,  or  form  is  the 
measure  of  the  perfection  of  that  special  function, 
power,  or  form.  It  is  the  measure  of  ideal  physi- 
cal rectitude : it  is  the  great  quantitative  law  of 
ethics,  esthetics,  politics,  and  the  celestial  mecha- 
nics, from  which  a departure  is  only  rectified  by 
this  principle  of  harmonic  compensation;  viz.,  that 
every  aberration  from  the  mean  of  any  system  in 
excess  must  he  compensated  at  some  time  or  other 
by  an  equal  and  opposite  one  in  defect.  This  law 
appears  to  hold  good  with  reference  to  the  less 
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and  greater  physical  systems,  and  to  be  the  key  to 
the  true  remedial  and  curative  measures  for  ex- 
cesses and  defects. 

There  is  an  argument  which  in  its  first  state- 
ment appears  to  militate  against  and  to  turn  to 
ridicule  the  theory  of  the  mean  being  the  measure 
of  beauty  j viz.,  that  if  this  were  the  case,  beauty 
would  be  the  average  of  deformity.  The  theory, 
however,  is  not  more  apparently  paradoxical  and 
ridiculous  than  the  statement,  that  physical  right 
is  the  average  of  every  possible  form  of  physical 
wrong,  but  which  is  nevertheless  true ; in  confir- 
mation of  which  I will  quote  the  words  of  an  emi- 
nent scientific  authority : “But  how,  it  may  be 
asked,  are  we  to  ascertain  by  observation  data 
more  precise  than  observation  itself?  How  are 
we  to  conclude  the  value  of  that  which  we  do  not 
see  with  greater  certainty  than  that  of  quantities 
which  we  actually  see  and  measure  ? It  is  the 
number  of  observations  which  may  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  determination  of  data  that  enables  us 
to  do  this.  Whatever  error  we  may  commit  in  a 
single  determination,  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
we  should  always  err  the  same  way;  so  that  when 
we  come  to  take  an  average  of  a great  number  of 
determinations  (unless  there  be  some  constant 
cause  which  gives  a bias  one  way  or  the  other), 
we  cannot  fail,  at  length,  to  obtain  a very  near 
approximation  to  the  truth ; and,  even  allowing  a 
bias,  to  come  much  nearer  to  it  than  can  fairly  be 
expected  from  any  single  observation  liable  to  be 
influenced  by  the  same  bias. 

This  useful  and  valuable  property  of  the  average 
of  a great  mauy  observations,  t^ai  it  brings  us 
nearer  to  the  truth  than  any  single  observation  can 
he  relied  on  as  doing,*  renders  it  the  most  con- 
stant resource  in  all  physical  inquiries  where 
accuracy  is  desired.  And  it  is  surprising  what  a 
rapid  effect,  in  equalizing  fluctuations  and  de- 
stroying deviations,  a moderate  multiplication  of 
individual  observation  has.” 

Fortunately,  however,  w’e  can  have  recourse  to 
experiment  to  confirm  the  theory  of  the  mean  in 
regard  to  beauty.  Here  are  a number  of  dispro- 
portioned  sketches  of  faces  placed  upon  a cylinder; 
which,  being  made  to  revolve  rapidly,  leaves  a 
mean  and  more  pleasing  impression  of  all  the 
pictures  on  the  retina  than  would  be  produced  by 
any  one  picture  viewed  singly. 

So  far,  then,  we  have  stated  briefly  the  general 
principles  of  Christian  Idealism.  Let  us  now  ex- 
amine the  position  taken  up  by  the  naturalists  or 
individualists  in  art ; of  those  who  repudiate  ideal 
tendencies  for  a professed  obedience  to  nature  and 
truth;  and  who  hold  that  Nature  cannot  be  im- 
proved in  any  of  her  aspects,  and  that  she  may  he 
portrayed  unquestioned,  under  whatsoever  form 
she  may  be  found, — “Whatever  is,  is  right;” 
and  who,  therefore,  become  mere  automatic 
cameras,  receiving  impressions  of  an  imperfect, 
uncorrected  world, — mere  imitators  of  individual 
facts  or  instances.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
this  dogma  would  banish  all  idea  of  material  pro- 
gress from  the  world.  Carry  it  out  in  reference 
to  other  phenomena  than  that  with  which  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  are  concerned,  and  its  absurdity 
becomes  more  and  more  evident.  The  very  same 
notion  which  leads  to  the  indiscriminate  imitation 
of  nature  by  painters  and  sculptors  would  sanc- 
tion every  species  of  vice  and  deformity, — would 
sanction  every  evil  wbicb  afllicts  the  world ; — for 
these  are  nature  too;  not  nature  in  that  limited 
sense  of  the  word  which  means  only  that  nature 
which  is  right,  but  in  its  a^^incIuding  sense ; in 
which  sense  it  ought  to  be  evident  to  every  one, 
that  everything  that  is,  or  is  possible  to  be,  must 
be  within  the  compass  or  power  of  nature,  or  it 
would  not  be,  or  be  possible.  It  is  this  double 
meaning  which  may  be  attached  to  the  words ; 
nature  and  truth  which  leads  to  a misconception 
of  principle.  We  may  see,  too,  that  the  naturalist 
or  individualist  art  dogma  associates  itself  in  prin- 
ciple with  materialism;  and  would,  if  it  were  con- 
sistent, resist  all  control,  all  governance,  and 
obliterate  ail  moral  distinction ; and  furthermore, 
upon  its  own  basis  must  admit  idealism  to  be 
natural.  For,  whatever  is  possible  in  the  form  of 
thought,  or  in  the  form  of  matter,  is  in  the  nature 
of  mind  or  matter.  Therefore,  the  ideal,  being  a 
possible  form  of  thought  and  of  matter,  is  nature 
also. 

The  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  is  uniformly 
in  favour  of  idealism,  and  against  individuation  in 
art.  Now,  if  this  were  to  be  considered  in  no 
other  light  than  that  of  a philosophic  history,  it 
would  be  great  indeed  ; but  when  this  testimony 
is  regarded  as  a divine  revelation  of  principles, 
and  the  record  of  the  consequences  of  departing 
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from  those  principles — from  the  Divine  will, — it 
cannot  be  neglected  with  impunity.  The  Scrip- 
tures bear  witness  to  the  tendency  of  ignorance  to 
enthrone  individual  forms  in  the  mind  in  the  place 
of  the  ideal;  to  idealism,  being  the  elevating 
principle,  the  principle  from  which  a departure 
may  lead  to  that  recorded  depth  (of  idolatry 
against  which  the  second  commandment  was 
aimed,  and  which  decreed  that  the  Israelites  were 
not  to  make  graven  images  “in  the  Uheness  of 
anything  in  the  heavens  above,  in  the  earth  be- 
neath, or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth,” — which 
was,  in  effect,  that  they  were  not  to  make  idols  of 
birds,  beasts,  or  fishes,  nor  of  the  individualities  of 
their  leaders  and  kings, — bow  down  to  them  nor 
worship  them;  but  were  to  preserve  their  rever- 
ence for  Him  of  whom  an  ideal  is  man’s  most 
worthy  conception.  The  inference  that  this  was 
the  real  intent  of  the  law  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  the  ideal  cherubim  of  the  mercy-seat 
were  according  to  divine  command. 

The  theory  that  the  present  condition  of  nature 
in  all  its  aspects  is  immaculate  is  one  which  would 
lead  to  the  inference  that  human  and  other  nature 
needs  no  physical  improvement,  renovation,  or 
restoration : it  is  one  which  does  not  permit  dis- ' 
tinction  of  right  and  wrong ; and  one  which,  if  it 
were  to  receive  general  acceptance,  would  convert 
the  earth  into  a waste,  and  degrade  man  to  the 
level  of  the  brute.  It  will  be  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  terms  “earnest  and  conscientious  endea- 
vour” are  misapplied  to  that  very  prevalent,  abso- 
lute, and  miuute  imitation  of  nature  as  it  is;  such 
imitation  being  mere  slavish  acquiescence  on  the 
part  of  artists  in  the  errors  and  deformities  of 
nature  which  it  should  be  a part  of  a Christian’s 
duty  to  correct.  It  is  a total  abnegation  of  the 
faculty  of  judgment,  of  moral  discrimination,  of 
selection ; which,  instead  of  elevating  nature  by 
those  regenerative  and  reformative  pov/ers  which 
science  should  command,  tends  to  debase  man, 
morally  and  physically,  by  a false  aim,  and  to  mar 
the  outward  world  by  denying  it  the  aid  of  human 
intervention  of  art. 

The  naturalists  or  individualists  in  art  affect  a 
microscopic  rendering  of  nature  beyond  ordinary 
powers  of  vision ; hut  it  is  beyond  human  skill  to 
imitate  the  minutiae  of  vital  organisms.  Art  may 
pretend  to  represent  each  and  every  leaf  upon  a 
tree,  each  and  every  blade  of  grass  in  a field,  each 
and  every  hair  on  a head ; but  it  is  but  pretence. 
The  microscope  discloses  minutim  on  minutia.*  in 
organic  being;  whereas  a very  slight  magnifying 
power  applied  to  imitative  art  discloses  the  Im- 
posture. Microscopic  miuuteness  is  not  within 
the  province  of  the  highest  order  of  painting  and 
sculpture.  Man’s  proper  work  is  of  a different 
nature:  it  is  his  duty  to  discover,  rule,  and  work  by, 
general  laws,  to  be  perfected  morally  and  physi- 
cally, to  moderate,  to  reconcile  other  nature  to 
that  which  his  advanced  and  more  comprehensive 
knowledge  approves. 

It  may  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  inquire 
how  this  pursuit  of  the  individualities  of  nature  by 
art  has  assumed  importance,  and  threatened  at 
times  to  extinguish  all  desire  for  ideal  excellence. 
This  may  be  attributed,  in  a great  measure,  I 
think,  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  w'ords  nature  and 
truth,  wbicb  leads  men  unwittingly  to  cheat 
themselves  and  others,  that  truthfulness  to  the 
nature  of  individual  instances  or  facts  is  the  all 
iu  all  of  pictorial  or  plastic  art. 

Questions  like  the  following  are  frequently 
asked ; — What  ought  to  be  the  sole  inquiry 
with  every  man  who  takes  to  himself,  or  deserves 
from  others,  tho  designation  of  philosopher? 
Should  not  the  exclusive  question  be,  and  should 
not  the  answer  to  it  be  sought  with  equal  sim- 
plicity and  earnestness  of  purpose, — What  is 
truth  ? W’hat  other  object  can  there  be,  of  aught 
that  is  entitled  to  be  called  philosophy,  but  the 
discovery  of  truth  ? Of  what  conceivable  use  or 
value  are  all  the  investigations  and  reasonings  of 
philosophy,  if  not  for  ascertaining  truth  ? But 
who  also,  in  assenting  to  these  questions,  has  not 
felt  their  vagueness,  or  found  the  thread  of  his  own 
inquiry  soon  entangled,  or  has  not  for  a time  at 
least  given  up  all  hope  of  solving  the  question, — 
“ What  is  truth  ?”  But  if  the  equivalent  and 
more  explicit  word  for  the  kind  of  truth  implied 
iu  these  questions  had  been  substituted,  they 
would  have  gained  simplicity.  The  question  of 
paramount  importance  to  mankind  is,  What  is 
right  in  thought,  act,  and  being  ? Truths  are 
multifarious ; but  in  every  species  of  phenomena 
there  is  but  one  right,  and  this  it  is  which  scien- 
tific idealism  seeks  to  determine,  which  revelation 
declares. 

The  same  kind  of  entanglement  of  thought 
takes  place  when  it  is  asked,  — “ What,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  has  a man  to  do  but  to  act 
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and  work  In  conformity  to  nature  ?”  If  by  “to- 
act  and  work  in  conformity  with  nature  ” be  here 
meant  the  fallen  nature  of  man,  and  of  other 
nature  corrupted  by  bis  agency,  this  is  certainly 
not  bis  duty.  But  if  in  the  question,  the  word 
nature  had  been  qualified  or  connoted  as  right 
nature,  it  would  have  been  tantamount  to  asking, 
whether  to  live,  think,  and  act  righteously,  ac- 
cording to  that  nature  which  revelation  and 
reason  declare  to  be  the  best,  be  not  the  whole 
duty  of  man  ? This  is  a more  definite  question, 
and  one  to  which  unreserved  assent  may  be  given. 

The  word  truth  may,  as  commonly  used,  some- 
times include  every  possible  fact,  imitation,  or 
relation  of  a fact;  on  other  occasions,  exclude 
from  its  meaning  all  but  the  right,  the  perfect, 
the  beautiful.  In  like  manner,  too,  the  word 
nature  may  often  mean  the  everything  that  lias 
been,  is,  or  is  possible  to  be ; and  as  often  only 
that  some  nature  which  is,  according  to  right 
reason,  nature  in  its  best  and  perfect  conditions. 
In  conversation  and  argument  these  shifting  sig- 
nifications of  the  words  nature  and  truth  are  lost 
sight  of : the  qualification  which  should  limit 
their  application  to  the  some  is  extended  to  the 
all,  and  all  nature  and  all  truth  by  this  confusion 
of  language  come  to  be  considered  by  some  minds 
as  worthy  of  imitation ; whereas  it  is  only  the 
right  and  best  truth  and  nature  which  deserve 
reiteration  and  perpetuation.  It  is  thus  that  the 
minute  relation  and  imitation  of  a fact  have  been 
esteemed  by  a section  of  the  public  as  of  the 
highest  virtue  in  art;  but  it  appears  never  to  have 
occurred  to  this  section  that  a fact  related  iu 
language  or  imitated  in  form  and  colour  may  be  a 
moral  or  physical  wrong  in  the  great  scheme; 
and,  in  that  case,  the  exactness  of  the  relation  or 
of  the  imitation  neither  improves  the  relator  nor 
imitator,  nor  corrects  the  wrong ; whereas  the 
idealist  is  a physician  whose  curative  art  sends 
forth  nature  healed,  restored.  It  should  always 
he  recollected  that,  although  everything  iu  nature, 
per  se,  is  a fact,  is  a truth;  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that,  being  a fact,  it  is  also  right. 
To  eliminate  every  possible  form  of  wrong,  and  to 
re-form,  restore,  according  to  the  residual  ideal,  is- 
the  doctrine  consonant  with  divine  teaching. 

Tho  pernicious  and  deforming  influence  of  man’s 
moral  fall  extends  beyond  that  of  his  own  physical 
nature  to  that  under  his  dominion ; so  that  this 
is  also  marred  in  its  outward  form  and  fabric. 
The  Christian  doctrine  teaches  that  the  material 
world  retrogrades  or  progresses  as  the  soul  of  mau 
falls  or  soars, — that  the  body  is  moulded  by  the 
deformity  or  beauty  of  the  mind.  To  the  right 
use  of  knowledge,  the  practice  of  Christian  virtue, 
is  promised  peace,  health,  beauty,  and  prosperity, 
the  gradual  outward  developmeirt  of  human  and 
other  nature  to  their  full  perfection  and  glory. 

“Man’s  history,  physical  and  moral,  has  been  one- 
of  incessant  change  and  progress.  The  features  of 
different  races,  their  mental  qualities,  civil  sys- 
tems, and  religious  beliefs,  have  all  less  or  more 
partaken  of  this  muftition ; and  the  difierence  that 
now  subsists  between  the  most  intellectual,  city- 
dwelling,  machine-making  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the 
man  of  the  old  flint  implements  and  bone  caves, 
may  be  iufiniteeimully  small  when  compared  with 
that  which  may  exist  between  the  noblest  living 
nations  and  races  yet  to  be  evoked.  Unless 
science  has  altogether  misinterpreted  the  past, 
and  the  (general)  course  of  creation  as  unfolded 
by  geology  be  no  bettor  than  a delusion,  the  future 
must  transcend  the  present,  as  the  present  trans- 
cends that  which  has  gone  before  it.  Man  present 
cannot  be  man  future.” 

In  a conversation  with  the  Marchioness  Pescara, 
Michelangelo  used  these  words:  “Good  painting 
is  noble  and  religious  in  itself;  for,  among  the 
wise,  nothing  elevates  the  mind  more,  or  inclines 
it  more  effectually  to  devotion,  than  that  perfect- 
ness which  draws  near  to  God,  and  unites  itself  to 
him.  Now,  true  painting  is  only  a copy  of  His 
perfections— e,  shadow  from  liis  pencil;  in  short,  a 
music,  a melody,  of  which  only  a very  keen  intel- 
ligence can  feel  the  difficulty  : this  is  why  it  hap- 
pens so  seldom  that  even  a few  can  attain  to  and 
realize  it.” 

To  quote  this  or  that  vapid  work  of  painting  or 
sculpture  as  instances  of  the  failure  of  the  ideal 
principle,  has  no  force  against  Christian  idealism, 
which  seeks  those  forms  of  being  which  would  he 
the  highest  conditions  of  reality.  The  question 
which  every  one  has  to  answer,  before  declaring 
for  or  against  idealism,  is  this — Is  there  a funda- 
mental right  independent  of  the  fluctuations  of 
opinion  ? If  yes,  idealism  is  incontrovertible;  if 
no,  it  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence  bow  men 
think,  or  how  they  act : criticism  is  an  incon- 
sistency : every  one  is  a law  to  himself. 

Whoever  admits  that  there  is  imperfect  nature,. 
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and  partial  truth,  virtually  acknowledges  the  su- 
periority of  the  nature  and  truth  which  idealism 
seeks.  If,  therefore,  afteradmitting  this, anypainter 
continues  to  render  the  inferior,  he  oflends  against 
his  own  moral  sense  of  rectitude.  The  general 
tenor  of  these  remarks  will  save  them,  I hope, 
from  the  misapprehension  of  being  thought  to  be 
aimed  against  earnestness  of  purpose,  the  perfec- 
tion of  artistic  workmanship,  or  the  intimate  study 
of  particulars,  so  far  as  this  is  used  as  a means  to 
right  ends. 

In  conclusion,  I must  heg  you  to  bear  in  mind 
that  I do  not  profess  to  represent  the  opinions  of 
any  section  of  English  artists.  I have  given  you 
my  own  strong  convictions  regarding  Christiau 
idealism,  because  they  appear  to  me  to  rest  on  the 
sure  foundations  of  religion  and  science,  and  to 
-suggest  that  common  purpose  to  which  the 
thought  and  work  of  the  world  should  be  directed; 
and  also  because  it  appears  to  me  to  be  highly 
desirable  that  criticism  should  take  its  stand  as  a 
science,  and  direct  investigation  and  art  iuto  safe 
channels;  arbitrate  ami  govern  by  precise  laws; 
failing  which  they  must  for  ever  labour  in  a dan- 
gerous sea,  without  load  star  or  compass.* 

W.  Cate  Teomas. 


THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  HOSKING, 
ARCHITECT. 

Me.  Hoskihg,  whose  lamented  death  on  the 
2ad  instant  we  brielly  announced  in  our  last,  was 
born  at  Buckfastleigh,  Devon,  in  1800;  but  was 
taken  by  his  family,  when  quite  young,  to  New 
South  Wales,  where  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
builder  and  surveyor.  Returning  to  England,  in 
1819,  he  was,  in  1820,  articled  for  three  years  to 
the  late  Mr,  Jenkins,  architect,  of  Red  Lion- 
square,  London;  and  afterwards  spent  a year 
in  Italy  and  Sicily  for  the  study  of  his  profession. 
Some  lectures  on  Architecture,  which  he  delivered 
at  the  IVcstern  Literary  and  Scientific  Institu- 
tion, being  reported  in  the  Alhencnu-m,  led  to 
his  engagement  to  write  the  articles  “Archi- 
tecture and  Building,”  in  the  7th  edition  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica ; treatises  which,  after- 
wards published  as  a separate  volume,  were  cor- 
dially received,  and  gave  him  at  once  a reputation. 
In  1834  Mr.  Ilosking  became  engineer  of  the  Bir- 
mingham, Bristol,  and  Thames  Jvmction  Railway; 
now  known  as  the  West  London  Railway;  and 
designed  for  it  the  arrangement  near  Kensal-green, 
by  which  the  Paddington  Canal  is  carried  over  the 
railway,  and  a piiblic  road  over  the  canal.  The 
alteration  of  this  recently  by  the  companies  who 
now  possess  the  line  caused  him  some  annoyance. 
In  1840  he  w.as  appointed  imofessor,  at  King’s 
College,  London,  of  the  “Art  of  Construction;” 
and  afterwards  of  the  “ Principles  and  Practice  of 
Architecture,”  which  he  held  until  his  decease.  His 
introductory  lectures  have  been  published,  and 
were  made  known  to  our  readers  at  the  time.  On 
the  passing  of  the  Building  Act,  in  ISLl,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  official  referees  under  the  Act, 
and  remained  so  until  it  w'as  superseded  by  the  Act 
of  1855,  when  be  retired  with  bis  colleagues,  Mr. 
Ambrose  Poynter  and  Mr.  John  Sliaw,  each  upon 
two-thirds  of  his  salary.  Amongst  his  published 
works  should  be  mentioned  an  “Essay  on  the 
Construction  of  Bridges,”  for  Mr.  Weale ; “ A 
"Guide  to  the  Proper  Regulation  of  Buildings  in 
Towns,”  1818,  reviewed  more  than  once  in  our 
pages ; and  a thin  folio  setting  forth  bis  claim  to 
be  considered  the  originator  of  the  scheme  adopted 
to  increase  the  accommodation  of  the  British 
Museum, — the  circular  structure  in  the  quadrangle, 
first  illustrated  in  the  Builder.  His  architectural 
works  were  fewer  than  might  have  been  antici- 
pated. Amongst  the  most  recent  of  them  is  the 
pile  on  the  south  side  of  Cannon-street,  erected 
lor  Messrs.  Berens  & Co.  Abney  Park  Cemetery 
was  formed  under  Mr.  Hosking’s  superintendence ; 
and  be  erected  a chapel  at  Poplar  for  Mr.  Green. 

lor  some  time  previously  to  his  lamented  death, 
he  had  been  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a 
greatly  enlarged  edition  of  his  essay  on  Architec- 
ture, which  it  may  he  hoped  will  still  be  given  to 
the  public. 

The  illness  to  which  he  yielded  attacked  him 
more  than  three  months  ago. 

Writing  in  the  middle  of  June  last  to  the  penner 
of  this  regretful  notice,  in  answer  to  a request  that 
he  would  join  some  mutual  friends  in  July,  he 
replied,—"  Unwilling  to  say  no,  and  fearing  to 
say  yes,  lest  I should  not  be  able  to  keep  mv 
engagements,  I have  delayed  from  clay  to  day  in 
replying  !o  your  invitation.  When  you  learn, 
however,  that  I have  suffered  a now  long  and 
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severe  illness,  the  crisis  of  which  came  on  with  the 
first  days  of  May,  and  the  consequences  of  which, 
in  oppressed  breathing  and  extreme  weakness,  still 
continue; — whilst  hope  has  prevented  me  from 
concluding  that  it  could  be  many  weeks, — that  it 
could  be  so  long  as  to  the  first  week  in  July,  before 
[ should  bo  able  to  go  out  with  safety  and  so  to 
present  myself  to  you; — you  will  not  be  surprised- 
Kowever,  Imustnoio gu'e  it  up.  I have  been  out  of 
town  for  change  of  air;  but  the  necessity  of  con- 
tinued close  medical  attendance  brought  me  back 
again  last  week  j and  here  I am  waiting  as  patiently 
ns  I can  wait  for  the  health  that  comes  but  slowly. 
I know  that  upon  this  explanation  you  will  not 
only  pardon  me,  but  feel  forme;  and  that  you 
will  continue  to  believe  me  to  be  and  to  remain 
ever  most  sincerely  yours.” 

The  health,  however,  that  he  waited  for  never 
came;  and  his  friends  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  a 
man  of  sterling  worth  and  great  abilities.  To  bis 
loving  family,  to  whom  be  had  devoted  himself, 
the  loss  is  irreparable. 


THE  PARISH  OF  ST.  JAMES,  WESTMIN- 

STER,  AND  THE  NEW  CHURCH  OF  ST. 
PETER,  WINDMILL-STREET. 

This  church  is  situate  in  Great  Windmill-street, 
at  a few  stops  from  the  top  of  the  Haymarket, 
lying  in  close  jnxta-position  with  the  Argyle- 
room.s,  of  equivocal  notoriety.  The  first  stone 
was  laid  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  on  Midsummer-day 
last  year,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Loudon  and  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  a 
large  assemblage  of  persons  interested  in  the 
object;  and  the  consecration,  by  bis  lordship 
the  Metropolitan,  took  place  on  the  12th  ult. ; 
Bishop  Jackson,  of  Lincoln,  the  former  rector 
of  St.  James’s,  the  Rev.  John  E.  Kempe,  A.M., 
the  prc.sent  rector,  together  with  the  incum- 
beuts  of  several  of  the  adjoining  parishes,  and  the 
thirteen  parochial  clergy,  being  in  attendance. 
The  church  has  been  built  by  subscription  of  the 
richer  of  the  parish,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
poorer.  A district  has  been  assigned  to  it,  com- 
prising 4,000  souls,  which,  with  the  district 
just  taken  to  by  the  church  of  St.  Philip, 
Watcrloo-place,  under  its  new  incumbency,  com- 
pletes the  partitioning  of  St.  James’s  parish  into 
five  conveniently  manageable  ecclesiastical  district 
parishes,  under  the  “Blandford  Act.” 

The  parish  of  St.  James  comprises  a population 
of  27,000,  on  an  area  of  160  acres — the  acreage 
of  a small  English  farm;  aud  embraces  residents 
of  every  grade  of  society,  intermediate  between 
the  Sovereign  of  the  realm,  whose  palace  is  at  one 
confine, to  the  vngrantwhose abode isa“rookcry” 
at  the  other.  But,  for  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  present  immediate  subject,  the  popula- 
tion maybe  divided  into  two  portions,  viz., — 7,000 
who  can  afford  to  provide  themselves  with  church 
accommodation,  aud  20,000  unable  to  do  so.  The 
latter,  for  the  most  part,  occupy  the  space  bounded 
by  Regent-street,  Oxford-street,  Wardour-street, 
and  Coventry-street.  In  this  district,  although 
intersected  by  some  good  business  streets,  there 
are  numerous  dark  spots  of  most  dense  population, 
and  where  a total  disregard  of  the  ordinary  ob- 
servances enjoined  for  the  Sabbath  has  for  years 
prevailed.  Sunday  trading,  Sunday  labour,  adult 
intemperance,  juvenile  disorder,  and  other  depra- 
vity, contribute  to  make  this  population  as  rank 
a crop  of  vice  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  quarter  of 
London.  In  this  limb  of  the  parish  there  was  but 
one  Church  of  England  church,  and  that  one  was 
set  up  as  recently  as  twenty  years  ago ; whilst  in 
the  other,  with  less  than  half  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  there  were  three  and  a chapel  ofease. 
Thus  for  the  rich  there  was  ample  church  accom- 
modation, and  to  spare ; but  of  free  accommoda- 
tion for  the  20,000  poor,  a total  of  650  fi  ee  sittings 
in  all  the  churches  of  the  parish  was  all  that  had 
been  provided. 

About  ten  years  ago  the  condition  of  the 
parish,  as  regarded  its  spiritual  welfare,  engaged 
the  anxious  attention  of  the  Rev.  John  Jackson, 
the  then  rector,  and  the  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Londoii 
(himself  a p.'irisluoner),  and  church  extension  in 
the  parish,  on  a scale  that  should  give  it  a fair 
chance  to  cope  with  the  vast  benighted  population, 
was  then  determined  on.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
promotion  of  Mr.  Jackson  to  the  see  of  Lincoln, 
and  the  appointment  of  his  successor,  the  Rev. 
John  E.  Kempe,  to  the  rectory,  in  1853,  that 
practical  steps  were  taken  to  give  effect  to  the 
determination.  The  business-like  habits  aud  iu- 
defatigablc  energy  of  Mr.  Kempe  eminently  fitted 
luiu  for  the  work ; and  it  is  well  it  was  so,  or 
St.  James’s  would  siill  have  been  without  its 
additional  church,  clergymen,  and  Ecbools,  for 


great  difficulties  beset  the  undertaking  at  every 
point,  and  notwithstanding  that  nominally  a lay 
committee  for  the  conduct  of  the  work  has  ex- 
isted, the  aid  such  committee  has  rendered  has 
been  of  a trifling  nature.  On  the  rector’s  shoulders 
has  rested  the  burden  of  the  undertaking.  To 
him  mainly  the  parish  is  indebted  for  this  benefit, 
and  the  Christian  community  at  large  for  the 
impulse  to  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  which  the 
work  altogether  creates. 

A comprehensive  scheme  was  now  put  forth, 
the  primary  proposition  of  which  was  to  raise  a 
fund  by  voluntary  contributions,  an  eye  having 
been  fixed  on  the  amount  of  30,0001.  as  iiece.ssary 
to  the  work.  Among  the  objects  contemplated 
in  the  application  of  this  fund  was  to  build  two 
new  churches  of  moderate  dimensions,  the  accom- 
I modation  of  which  to  be  in  great  part  free;  to 
negotiate  arrangements  for  the  redemption  of  a 
quantity  of  the  pew  accommodation  of  all  the  ex- 
isting churches  of  the  parish,  converting  the  same 
into  free  sittings ; the  employment  of  additional 
clergymen  to  go  out  and  minister  to  the  poorer 
parishioners  in  their  homes,  and  bring  them  to 
the  churches;  the  establishment  of  additional 
schools,  &c.,  &c. 

The  scheme  came  ushered  by  the  bishop  (Blom- 
field),  offering  the  munificent  sum  of  1,000^.  as  a 
beginning.  This  was  quickly  followed  by  dona- 
tions of  500Z.  each  by  the  Marquis  of  Bristol 
(since  deceased),  Earl  de  Grey  (since  deceased), 
Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton  (since  deceased),  Sir 
Walter  Farquhar,  Bart.,  and  Lord  Egerton ; 200^. 
each  by  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury,  the  Marchioness 
of  Ailesbury,  Duke  of  Cleveland,  Earl  of  Eglinton, 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Earl  Spencer  (since  de- 
ceased), Mr.  John  Jones,  of  6,  Regent-street,  the 
Marquis  of  Bristol,  and  Earl  Spencer;  150^.  by 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  Mr.  W.  Bowman; 
125^.  by  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney,  the  Duke  of- Nor- 
folk (since  deceased),  Miss  Burdett  Coiitts,  and 
Lord  Redosdalej  lOOZ.  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
the  Bank  of  England,  the  London  and  Westmin- 
ster Bank,  Lord  Egerton  (2nd  donation),  Mr. Walter 
Beaumont,  and  Mrs.  Byug  (since  deceased).  By  the 
present  Bishop  of  London  (a  parishioner),  300/.; 
and  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  in  successive  gifts, 
4,500/.  From  every  family  of  distinction  resident 
in  the  parish,  liberal  donations  in  various  lesser 
amounts  poured  in.  In  this  way  a sum  of  eleven 
or  twelve  thousand  pounds  was  soon  found  to  have 
been  subscribed  ; and  at  this  point,  things  seemed 
to  give  promise  of  the  financial  portion  of  the 
scheme  being  readily  accomplished;  for,  although 
the  source  comprised  in  the  higher  classes  had 
now  become  exhausted,  a far  more  extensive 
field, — the  trading  community,  — yet  remained 
untouched;  and,  when  it  was  considered  how  the 
parish  abounded  in  opulent  traders,  the  prospect 
at  this  point  was  cheering.  But  on  exploration, 
the  production  of  this  field,  rich  as  is  the  land, 
has  been  disappointing.  The  expectation  enter- 
tained that  the  wealthy  traders  aud  great  em- 
ployers of  labour  would  emulate  the  noble  example 
of  munificence  set  by  the  upper  class,  has  not 
been  realised.  On  appealing  to  this  interest,  a 
great  apathy  in  the  good  work  soon  became 
apparent.  Commercial  prosperity,  that  seemed  so 
reasonably  to  justify  great  expectations,  from  this 
source,  proved,  on  the  contrary,  the  very  cause  of 
the  failure.  The  well-to-do  West-end  trader  now, 
like  the  City  merchant  of  old,  has  bis  suburban 
villa  residence,  and,  sojourning  there  on  the  S.ab- 
bath,  becomes  connected  with  the  district  church, 
and,  probably,  a liberal  subscriber  to  its  calls; 
aud  excuses  bioiself  on  that  ground  from  respond- 
ing to  the  call  here.  Thus,  although  relieved  by  a 
few  bright  examples  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  a 
few  firms,  the  business  streets  of  the  parish  make 
a very  meagre  show  in  the  subscription-list.  Yet 
here,  after  all,  more  than  anywhere,  would  seem 
to  lie  the  obligation.  This  part  of  St.  James’s 
forms  the  nucleus  of  the  facieur  of  a staple  product. 
Clothing,  and  boots  and  shoes  for  the  world  of 
fashion  are  that  staple,  and  the  workers  employed 
in  the  production  constitute  chiefly  the  poor 
population  of  the  district  sought  to  be  benefited; 
and  it  might  seem  but  a duty  incumbent  on  the 
rich  employer  to  aid  a work  the  object  of  which 
was  the  improvement  of  the  religious,  moral,  and 
social  condition  of  the  community, — the  source  of 
his  wealth.  Another  promising  source  also  proved 
a disappointment  in  this  way.  It  is  pretty 
generally  known  that  the  great  West-end  club- 
houses are  mostly  situate  in  St.  James’s.  The 
rich  corporate  bodies,  the  owners  of  these  palatial 
properties, — of  which  there  are  sixteen  in  the 
parish, — could  not  be  induced  to  come  forward  with 
a shilling  in  aid  of  this  good  work.  The  influence 
of  the  pulpit  of  the  parish  church  in  Piccadilly 
on  the  iillluent  stranger  worshippers  there,  has 
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been  the  means,  mainly,  by  which  the  fund 
became  eked  out  to  its  eventual  proportions. 

The  total  sum  collected  and  expended  on  the 
various  objects  is  between  sixteen  and  seventeen 
thousand  pounds;  the  shortcoming  of  the  funds 
circumscribing  the  scheme  to  one  church  only, 
instead  of  two,  as  originally  proposed.  But  the 
expenditure  includes  the  investment  of  2,34.4?.  for 
completing  the  endowment  of  St.  Luke’s  Church 
(the  other  church  of  this  poor  district)  to  7,000?. 
The  church  itself  has  cost  11,500?. : that  is,  5,500?. 
for  the  building  and  furniture,  and  6,000?.  for  the 
ground  on  which  it  stands, — a plot  of  less  than 
half  a rood  in  extent, — a rate  of  upwards  of  50,000?. 
per  acre,  yet  the  cheapest  thing  that  could  be 
found  within  the  district  after  two  years  of  active 
search  and  inquiries  in  the  best  channels  of  infor- 
mation. 

The  church  has  been  erected  from  tbe  designs 
of  Mr.  Raphael  Brandon,  architect,  and  built  by 
Mr.  George  Myers.  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  after 
that  which  prevailed  in  the  fourteenth  century ; 
aud  probably  the  choir  of  a well-known  Conti- 
nental cathedral  has  given  the  idea  of  the  interior 
forms.  Externally  only  one  of  its  fronts  is  seen; 
this  is  its  western  end,  which  ranges  with  the 
line  of  the  houses  of  the  street.  And  here  the 
arcliltecb  has  bestowed  all  his  external  ornamen- 
tation, and  a very  picturesque  elevation  has 
been  produced.  The  material  used  in  tbe  con- 
struction is  Bath  stone.  The  chief  features  of 
the  elevation  being  a lofty  gable,  with  two  but- 
tresses terminating  in  crocheted  pinnacles;  a 
large  traceried  window  muUioned  into  four  divisions  j 
the  centre  of  the  tympanum  being  ornamented 
with  a bust  of  St.  Peter,  the  patron  saint,  set  in  a 
cii'cular  niche,  and  the  apex  with  a large  foliated 
cross.  On  each  side  of  the  gable  are  flat  wings, 
forming  the  ends  of  the  aisles.  Each  of  these  flats 
is  pierced  with  a small  lancet-light  below,  ai  d one 
of  trefoil  character  above ; the  latter  being  covered 
by  richly  ciocketed  canopies;  at  the  two  ex- 
tremities are  octangular  turrets.  A triple-arched 
porch  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the  front;  it  is 
carried  on  massive  circular  columns  in  pairs, 
depthwise,  and  square  piers  uniform  at  the  sides. 
The  porch  communicates  rigiit  aud  left  with  an 
inclosed  lobby,  whence  a second  door  leads  into 
the  church, — an  arrangement  intended  to  pre- 
vent, as  much  as  possible,  cold  draughts  of  air. 
The  porch  aud  flank  walls  are  just  flush  with  the 
face  of  the  foot  of  the  buttresses ; but  from  a string- 
course running  immediately  above  the  arches  of 
the  porch,  and  on  a line  with  the  first  stage  wea- 
therings of  the  buttresses,  there  is  a hold  splay 
to  a level  with  the  sill  of  the  great  aud  the  side 
windows,  which  splay  roofs  the  porch  and  the 
lobbies.  The  porch  is  shut  off  from  the  street  by 
an  iron  palisade  which  passes  between  the  columns, 
opening  for  passage  by  a sliding  process  into  the 
masonry  of  the  flank  walls;  beneath  the  porch  are 
three  single  lancets,  which  light  the  part  of  the 
church  under  the  gallery.  The  mouldings  of  the 
gable,  the  canopies  of  the  side  windows,  the 
arches  of  the  porch,  the  capitals  of  the  columus, 
the  string-courses,  &c.,  are  all  of  them  richly 
carved.  The  corbels  of  the  outer  mouldings  of 
the  porch  arches,  and  of  the  hood  moulds  of  the 
lancet  windows  in  the  flanks,  being  sculptured 
heads. 

The  interior  is  planned  into  clerestoried  nave, 
with  north  and  south  aisles,  a short  apsidal  chan- 
cel, and  a transept-like  chamber  jutting  out  from 
the  easternmost  bay  on  the  south  side,  the  latter 
being  intended  to  receive  tbe  organ.  The  space 
on  the  north  side  of  tbe  chancel  is  devoted  to  tbe 
vestry.  The  corresponding  space  on  the  south 
side  is  the  site  for  the  tower,  to  be  built  at  some 
future  period.  The  nave  is  of  five  hays  : the  sup- 
porting columns  are  circular  shafts,  on  circular 
bases,  with  richly  carved  capitals,  of  flowing 
foliage,  by  Mr.  Ruddock,  who  has  executed  all  the 
stone  carving.  Projecting  from  the  columns  on 
either  side  near  their  top  is  a dwarf  column,  the 
carved  capitals  of  which  come  on  a level  with, 
and  merge  into,  that  of  the  main  column.  The 
shafts  of  these  dwarf  columns  are  of  red  Mansfield 
stone.  The  corbels  on  which  they  stand  are 
carved  heads.  From  these  columns  spring  the 
inner  mouldings  of  the  nave  arches.  A hood  mould 
surrounding  the  arches  also  rests  on  carved  heads. 
In  order  to  make  the  most  of  the  ground  space, 
and  accommodate  the  building  to  fit  the  irregu- 
larities in  the  form  of  the  ground  plot,  the  archi- 
tect has  bad  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  building 
the  side  walls  on  the  outer  side  of  the  buttresses. 
These  projections,  however,  are  rendered  unob- 
trusive in  the  church  by  the  skilful  manner  in 
which  they  are  treated,  and  made  contributory  to 
a general  design.  From  the  face  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  buttresses  projects  the  dwarf 


columns  of  red  Mansfield,  with  carved  capital,  and 
a head  for  the  corbel,  the  same  as  the  others  just 
adverted  to,  and  on  them  rests  a flying  buttress, 
which  spans  the  aisle  to  the  clerestory  wall. 
There  are  no  windows  in  the  side  wall,  but 
abundance  of  light  pours  down  into  the  body  of 
the  church  from  a series  of  clerestory  windows ; 
these  latter  are  lancets  in  pairs,  separated  on  the 
inside  by  a detached  column  of  red  Mansfield.  In 
the  spandril  of  each  of  the  nave  arches  is  a circular 
medallion,  the  centre  of  which  is  left  in  block ; 
they  form  a series  of  twelve,  and  are  intended  to 
receive  carvings  of  three-quarter  figures,  repre- 
senting the  twelve  Apostles,  with  their  proper 
emblems,  to  be  completed  whenever  100?.  can  be 
got  to  pay  for  the  work.  The  roofs  are  all  open, 
and  are  left  in  the  native  colour  of  the  timber. 
They  are  of  simple  yet  effective  construction. 
That  of  the  nave  has  two  principals  to  each  bay 
all  along;  these  spring  alternately, — one  from  a 
wall  plate  that  runs  down  between  the  clerestory 
windows,  the  other  from  a hammer-beam,  the 
end  of  which  is  a carved  head.  Carved  bosses 
cover  the  junction  of  the  principals  in  the  apex. 
The  roofs  of  tbe  aisles  is  merely  close  boarding, 
on  plain  chamfered  ribs.  A gallery  for  the  school 
children  is  set  up  at  the  westeim  end.  It  is  of 
plain  front,  and  is  supported  on  plain  chamfered 
story -posts  with  brackets. 

The  chancel  is  raised  three  steps,  aud  is  divided 
off  by  a low  carved  wooden  railing.  In  each  of 
the  five  sides  of  the  apsis  is  a Decorated  window  of 
two  lights,  with  a cinque-foil  heading.  In  tbe 
space  below  each  window'  is  a blank  arch,  carried 
on  columns  of  red  Mansfield,  the  five  together 
forming  a continuous  arcading  round  the  chancel. 
In  the  three  easternmost  of  these  arches  are  set 
the  Decalogue  tablets;  the  inscriptions  being  in 
text,  surrounded  by  an  illuminated  border.  Tall 
shafts  of  red  Mansfield,  with  white  stone  moulded 
belts  and  carved  capitals,  go  up  from  tbe  chancel 
floor  between  each  window ; from  these  spring 
the  ribs  of  the  apse  roof,  which  converge  to  the 
centre,  where  they  are  united  by  a curved  boss. 
Red  Mansfield  shafts,  projecting  from  the  chancel 
piers,  and  having  long  foliated  corbels,  carry  the 
inner  mouldings  of  the  great  chancel  arch : tbe 
outer  moulding  of  it  terminates,  as  the  nave 
arches,  before  described,  on  sculptured  beads;  and 
in  the  latter  the  artist  has  endeavoured  to  typify 
the  Law  and  Gospel,  by  portraying,  it  will  he 
seen,  the  head  of  a sovereign  on  one  side  and : 
that  of  a bishop  on  the  other.  The  pulpit — not 
yet  finished — is  to  stand  against  the  chancel  pier, 
north  side;  and  in  the  corresponding  position  on 
the  south  side  is  the  reading-desk  arrangement, 
consisting  of  two  simple  Icctern-like  stands  of 
wood  set  at  right  angles.  The  seating  is  in  fixed 
open  benches,  with  low  backs,  of  deal,  stained;  in 
the  arrangement  of  which,  however,  the  loss  of 
space  is  particularly  striking.  Of  the  total  of 
floor  space  applicable  to  congregation  accommoda- 
tion, considerably'  more  than  one-third  of  it  (that 
is,  1,200  square  feel,  out  of  a total  of  less  than 
3,000  feet)  is  occupied  iu  lobbies  aud  passages — a 
sacrifice  of  utility  to  effect  much  to  be  lamented 
here,  since  every  foot  of  that  space  has  cost  3?.  15s., 
which  places  the  cost  of  the  adult  accommodation 
of  the  church  at  upwards  of  30?.  per  sitting,  and 
nullities  the  commendable  economy  noticed  in 
the  design  in  chief,  which  brought  every  foot 
of  the  purchased  laud  into  tbe  area  of  the 
church.  The  lighting  for  evening  service  is  by  a 
series  of  twisted  brass  standards,  bearing  double 
corona;  of  twenty  jets,  one  placed  under  each  of 
the  nave  arches,  and  one  attached  to  each  of  tbe 
supporting  piers  of  the  chancel  arch.  The 
columns  and  arches  and  dressings  in  general  are 
constructed  of  Bath  stone,  aud  the  carvings  are 
all  in  this  material;  the  work  comprised  in  the 
latter  is  here  of  great  merit.  Tbe  foliage  of  the 
capitals  of  the  columns  is  difierent  in  every 
column ; and  it  will  generally  be  conceded  that 
the  whole  aspect  the  interior  bears  is  very 
effective. 

The  communion  plate  is  a choice  little  service 
of  five  pieces,  of  tbe  value  of  50?.,  a “free-will 
offering  ” (iu  addition  to  a subscription  of  smaller 
amount  to  the  Building  Fund),  by  Miss  Prince, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Hoare,  of  St.  James’s-square. 

The  windows  of  this  church  present  an  eligible 
field  for  adornment  by  staiued  glass ; andofterto 
the  people  of  St.  James’s  the  opportunity  of  setting 
up  within  their  own  parish — and  without  the  usual 
ecclesiastic  fees — monuments  (obituary,  mortuary, 
or  complimentary),  iu  material  of  the  most  en- 
during kind.  A beginning  iu  this  way  has 
already  been  made.  A small  lancet  at  the  east 
end  of  the  south  aisle  has  been  filled  in  at  the 
expense  of  Lady  Rennie,  as  a monument  to  an 
affectionate  daughter  deceased.  It  has  a small 


picture  representing  Christ  healing  the  Sick. 
Another  window  in  the  corresponding  position  iu 
the  north  aisle  is  similarly  treated.  This  has  a 
picture  of  Christ  blessing  little  Children,  and  is 
the  gift  of  the  parochial-school  teachers.  They  have 
cost  25?.  each,  and  w'ere  executed  by  Messrs.  Lavers 
& Barraud.  Mr.  Bowman,  the  well-known  surgeon, 
who  has  also  been  a large  contributor  to  the  general 
fund  of  this  work,  has  offered  to  present  a painted 
window  for  the  centre  of  the  apse,  to  cost  about 
75?. ; and  there  is  talk  of  opening  a subscription 
for  filling  in  the  great  western  window,  to  he 
complimentary  to  my  Lord  Derby ; and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Building  Committee — a gentleman  who 
has  for  some  years  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
parochial  affairs  of  St.  James’s,  and  who  has  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  setting  up  three  church 
organs  iu  the  parish, — is  endeavouring  to  raise  a 
fund  for  the  like  purpose  here.  Tbe  Rev.  George 
Smith  is  the  incumbent  of  the  church,  and  the 
Rev.  P.  S.  Duval  is  his  curate.  F.  C. 


A NOTE  FROM  NORMANDY. 

I HAVE  just  now  returned  from  a short  tour, 
and  send  you  a few  jottings,  though  I have  no- 
thing particularly  new  to  say.  The  streets  in 
Normandy  are  now  well  paved,  aud  kept  tolerably 
clean.  Tbe  roads,  too,  are  well  kept,  and  extremely 
wide.  They  are  lined  with  telegraph  wires  iu 
some  places.  The  roads  have  the  distance  in  kilo- 
metres (5  furlongs  = 1 kilometre)  marked  on  posts 
on  one  side;  aud  on  the  other  are  the  marks  for 
the  cantonnier  aud  wire-man.  The  cautonuier 
has  a certain  distance  on  the  road  to  keep  in  order ; 
the  other  attends  to  the  wires.  Along  the  roads 
there  are  heaps  of  stones  : this  year,  1861,  on  one 
side  (from  St.  Lo  to  Coutances  on  right  hand) ; 
and  next  year  on  the  other.  The  stones  arc 
placed  there  for  oue  year,  aud  ai'e  worked  by  the 
poor  people  of  those  parts,  and  then  used  by  the 
cautonuier.  The  roads  are  visited  by  an  inspector. 
The  houses  along  the  road  to  Coutances  from 
St.  Lo  were  mostly  built  of  earth,  ou  a foundation 
of  stone. 

The  railroad  stations  are  built  on  an  excellent 
principle.  At  Cherbourg,  for  instance,  and  at 
Caen,  you  are  seated  in  rooms  according  to  your 
class,  until  the  time  for  starting  arrives ; then  the 
officials  let  in  the  first-class  passengers ; thus 
avoiding  any  mistake  of  carriage,  as  all  the  second 
and  third  class  places  are  shut.  Afterwards  the 
second  are  let  in,  aud  so  on.  The  stations  them- 
selves look  well:  that  at  Caen  is  well  ornamented 
in  the  Classic  style.  But  the  commodites  are 
wretchedly  built.  It  is  surprising  that  they  have 
not  constructed  better  conveniences  for  both  sexes 
at  the  stations.  It  is  not  only  there,  but  about 
the  roads,  that  we  sec  irregularity.  To  an  Eng- 
lishman such  conduct  is  insupportable. 

There  seem  to  be  many  erections  and  restora- 
tions being  carried  out  in  Normandy.  At  Caen 
many  of  the  churches  are  very  dilapidated,  hut  are 
being  renewed.  TheAbhaye  aux  Dames,  founded 
by  Matilda,  A.D.  1066,  an  immense  pile,  under- 
goes the  same.  At  St.  Lo  a fine  old  church  is 
being  considerably  ropnii’ed.  At  Coutances  the 
same  thing  is  being  performed.  There  is  a fine 
hospital  being  erected  at  Cherbourg,  close  by  u 
classical  church  (St.  Clement’s).  There  is  a rail- 
road being  formed  from  Cherbourg.  There  are 
additions  being  made  to  the  HOtel  de  Ville  of 
Caen.  At  Coutances  the  cathedral  has  had  a part 
(a  chapel)  renewed,  having  a rich  appearance,  but 
being,  according  to  some  tastes,  spoiled.  This 
alteration  is  said  to  have  cost  800?.  Granville 
Church  has  been  restored.  Its  stained  glass  hears 
comparison  with  auy  I have  seen  in  Normandy. 
Many  towns  have  statues:  Cherbourg,  Caen, and 
Coutances  are  examples.  Cherbourg  has  two, — 
one  of  Napoleon  1.  (much  ‘ talked  of),  and  the 
other  of  Napoleon  III.  Coutances  has  a bronze 
statue  of  Prince  le  Brun.  He  was  third  consul, 
aud  lived  between  1739  and  1824.  On  a curious 
monumeut  at  Caen  are  found  these  words : — 
“Non,  non,  jamais  en  Franco  aucuu  Bourbon  ne 
dominera.” 

Bridges  in  these  parts  are  substantially  erected. 
That  called  the  Pont-k-la-Roque,  between  Cou- 
tances and  Argneville,  has  many  arches.  This  one 
has  not  long  been  erected,  the  former  one  having 
fallen  a few  years  ago.  Those  over  the  Vire,  and 
over  the  rivers  Orue  aud  Odon  united,  are  well 
built.  The  public  buildings  are  really  beautiful. 
The  hotels  de  Ville  and  palaces  of  justice  are 
generally  fine.  St.  Lo,  considering  its  small  size, 
has  beautiful  examples  of  these.  At  Caen,  the 
university  buildings  are  fine.  Statues  are  placed 
in  front.  Cemeteries  are  neatly  and  artistically 
arranged.  That  at  Cherbourg  is  well  worth  seeing. 
Coutances  has  two.  They  mostly  have  crosses. 
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Those  for  the  poorer  classes  are  made  of  wood ; 

others  of  atone,  ornamented. 

Coutauces  has  a Jardin  des  Plantes,  handsomely 
adorned.  Near  Coutances,  as  you  know,  is  a 
Roman  aqueduct.  It  has  many  pointed  arches 
still  standing.  It  is  said  that  it  underwent  repa- 
ration in  the  fourteenth  century,  or  later. 

At  Argneville,  on  the  coast,  at  a distance  of  6^ 
miles  west  from  Coutances,  there  is  an  old  castle, 
used  as  a sea-mark.  Argneville  has  a lighthouse  ; 
Granville  has  two,  one  on  the  pier,  and  the  other 
on  the  head  of  land  on  which  the  old  town  is 
built. 

M.  G.  Mancel  has  laid  before  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Normandy  the  desirability  of  this 
society  furnishing  the  Anniiaire  du  Calvados 
with  memoranda  on  historical  and  other  subjects. 
The  proposition  has  been  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  society.  The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Picardy  has  recently  edited  an  “Annual  of  the 
Somme.”  These  annuals  are  excellent  works. 
M.  Renault  has  contributed  to  the  “ Annual  of  the 
Manche”  a paper  which  has  taken  him  nine  years 
to  execute.  He  has  described  the  abbeys,  churches, 
&c.,  in  full. 

As  I have  stated,  Caen  has  a Society  of  Fine 
Arts.  I translate  from  the  Moniteur  du  Calvados 
the  following  facts  concerning  its  movements  at 
this  time: — 

“ The  Society  of  Fiue  Arts  of  Caen  decided  on 
the  8th  March  last  that  (independently  of  the 
Exposition  to  which  are  asked  to  compete  the 
living  artists,  born  or  living  in  Normandy),  it  had 
organized  an  exhibition  of  objects  of  ancient  art, 
to  be  kindly  lent  by  private  persons.  The  princi- 
pal objects  to  be  displayed  are, — pictures,  statues, 
and  statuettes,  ivory  and  wood  sculptures,  enamel 
works,  porcelain,  arms,  little  chests,  antique  jewels, 
illuminated  manuscripts,  tapestries,  sculptured 
furniture,  ancient  glasswork,  &c.  The  objects,  after 
being  exchanged  for  a note  of  deposit,  will  be  se- 
curely kept  under  the  inspection  of  the  committee, 
and  under  the  protection  of  a guard.  Those  of 
small  dimensions  will  be  placed  in  glass  cases. 
Proprietors  to  be  allowed  to  conduct  their  objects 
to  the  destined  place.  The  names  of  the  lenders 
to  be  indicated  (unless  otherwise  wished).  The 
committee  also  ask  lenders  to  send  to  the  secretary 
of  the  committee  (before  the  articles  themselves 
are  delivered),  a short  notice  on  the  subjects  in- 
tended to  be  exhibited ; this  notice  to  include 
their  origin;  to  say  if  there  is  any  historical  im- 
portance connected  with  them ; to  name  the 
artists  and  the  schools  to  which  they  belong,  and 
also  an  indication  of  the  size.” 

These  articles  were  to  be  received  up  to  the  15th 
July;  the  exhibition  to  commence  on  the  20th 
July,  and  to  close  on  the  10th  August  following. 

The  above  is  taken  from  a circular  dated  Caen, 
23rd  June.  Any  persons  not  receiving  a copy  of 
such,  and  who  possess  works  of  art,  were  they  but 
few,  and  even  a single  one,  are  likewise  invited  to 
send  them  in  to  the  Society  of  Fine  Arts  of  Caen. 

No  doubt  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  will  be  exhibited. 
If  BO,  it  will  be  a chance  for  many  to  see  it,  as  it 
is  generally  kept  at  Bayeux,  at  the  Sous-Prefec- 
ture.  I take  this  opportunity  to  induce  English- 
men to  go  to  this  exhibition,  as  well  as  to  see 
Caen,  which  possesses  beauties  of  uu  extraordinary 
character.  It  is  closely  allied  with  England, 
as  it  contains  the  tomb  of  William  I.,  in  St. 
Stephen’s  church,  or  the  Abbaye  aux  Hommes, 
where  took  place  those  curious  details  given  in 
histories  concerning  his  burial.  Also  the  Lycee, 
or  Imperial  College,  containing  hundreds  of  stu- 
dents— 400  internal  and  a large  number  of  ex- 
ternal scholars.  Sir  Bernard  Burke  was  educated 
there  : so  was  Leverrier  the  astronomer.  About 
these  two  buildings  the  antiquary  will  hear  very 
gratifying  things.  AaiiXEUE. 


VITALITY  IN  BUILDING  OPERATIONS 
AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

It  is  scarcely  six  months  since  we  examined  into 
the  condition  of  Birmingham,  and  we  are  glad  to 
find  that,  although  measures  to  improve  the  un- 
sanitary state  of  the  town,  as  to  sewers  and  pave- 
ments, are  still,  comparatively  speaking,  only  in 
embryo,  considerable  progress  continues  to  be  made 
in  its  architectural  adorument.  Indeed,  with  such 
rapidity  have  changes  taken  place  in  this  respect 
since  the  publication  of  our  notice,  and  so  much  do 
we  find  the  public  spirit  smitten  with  the  desire 
to  be  considered  foremost  in  matters  connected 
with  street  architecture,  as  all  know  it  also  to 
be  in  mechanical  prowess,  that  we  are  glad  to  have 
oar  eye  again  upon  Birmingham  to  see  whether 
these  changes  are  for  the  better  or  worse. 

In  “Castle  Buildings”  Napp’s  hotel  has  been 


rebuilt  from  the  foundations  within  the  past  ten 
weeks.  A five-storied  erection,  with  nine  semi- 
circular-headed  windows  in  each  row  or  story  of  the 
facade,  has  been  literally  “run  up”  in  good,  sound 
brickwork;  and  we  have  an  instance  here  of  the 
pliability  of  this  material  iu  enabling  the  con- 
tractor, Mr.  Partridge,  to  execute  this  simple, 
straightforward-looking  building  with  such  rapi- 
dity. It  must  be  of  groat  importance  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  a mercantile  hotel  that  his  habitual  cus- 
tomers should  not  be  kept  very  long  away’  from 
their  usual  place  of  resort,  and  there  is  no  material 
that  admits  of  such  safe  and  rapid  building  as  is 
required  under  such  circumstances  as  that  afl^orded 
by  bricks.  Although  the  street  in  which  this  hotel 
is  building  is  so  narrow  that  you  can  almost  shake 
hands  from  the  windows  with  your  neighbours 
opposite,  and  hence  the  building  cannot  he  viewed 
satisfactorily  from  any  point,  a slight  ornamenta- 
tion has  been  adopted  in  blocked  cornices  and 
in  a free  use  of  alternate  white  and  red  brinks. 
The  effect  of  recessing  deeply  the  windows,  which 
we  presume  will  be  filled  with  large  sheets  of 
glass  to  admit  as  much  light  to  the  rooms  as  poa- 
sible,  contrasts  favourably  with  a similarly  treated 
building,  though  with  ii  longer  front  of  twelve 
windows,  in  a row  adjacent, — George  Watson’s 
paper  warehouse, — wberetbe  glass  has  been  brought 
so  near  the  front  that  no  light  or  shade  whatever 
is  produced. 

At  the  corner  of  High-street  and  Carr’s-lane  we 
find  a practical  illustration  of  the  questiovexata, — 
Classic  or  Gothic  P Mr.  Browning,  the  contractor, 
has  erected,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Y eovil,  four 
sets  of  “premises  to  let,”  in  the  most  ornate  Italian 
style.  The  semicircular  arch,  which  is  adopted 
to  nearly  all  the  windows  in  this  many-storied 
building,  on  a conspicuous  site,  tells  well : plate 
glass  to  the  windows,  projecting  balponies,  elabo- 
rate cornices,  and  rich  dormer  or  attic  windows, — 
all  tend,  too,  to  the  generally  expensive  and 
showy  result;  but  the  ornameutation,  in  cement, 
appears  to  be  unnecessarily  extravagant,  and  one 
feels  a sympathy  for  the  proprietor,  Mr.  George ' 
Even,  as  to  the  chance  of  pecuniary  success  in  his 
gorgeous  speculation.  A somewhat  new  feature 
of  glass  mullions  to  the  mezzanine  above  the  shop 
fronts  and  glass  mullions  to  the  shop  fronts  is 
striking;  but  they  look  weak.  Immediately 
abutting  on  these  Italian  buildings  we  have  an 
equally  costly,  though  more  modest,  venture  in  the 
intensely  Edwardian  Gothic  premises  designed  by 
Mr.  Charles  Edge  and  executed  by  Mr.  Baxter  for 
Mr.  Powell.  Here  genuine  materials, — atone,  with 
excellent  carvings,  many  colo\ired  bricks,  free  use  of 
large  plates  of  glass,  &c. — are  all  combined.  The 
effect  of  these  rival  premises  is  the  more  striking 
by  their  contiguity  to  the  late  Rev.  John  Angel 
James’s  sombre-looking  Classic  .tabernacle.  We 
shall  watch  with  much  interest  the  future  suc- 
cess of  these  novel  Italian  and  Gothic  “premises 
to  let.” 

In  Union-street  we  observed  Messrs.  Worsey  & 
Baxter’s  Manchester  and  woollen  warehouse,  un- 
dergoing a complete  remodelling.  Here  the 
builder,  Mr.  John  Cresswell,  is  successfully  re- 
building and  enlarging  the  upper  portions  of  the 
building,  while  the  business  is  being  “ciwried  on” 
— a great  accommodation  to  business  men — “as 
usual.”  Nine  arched  windows  in  a row’,  with 
coved  jambs,  occupy  two  stories  above  the  shop- 
fronts, and  the  upper  stories  are  treated  with  in- 
numerable arcades  of  windows.  This  is  promising 
to  be  another  effective  Italian  building.  We 
regret,  however,  that  the  excellent  brick  coved 
jambs  and 'labels  to  the  semicircular-headed  w’in- 
dow’s  are  roughed — unnecessarily  so  we  think — to 
receive  cement;  and  we  still  further  regret  the 
unfortunate  shape  adopted  in  the  shop  windows. 
These  are  so  very  flat-centred,  that  iron  columns 
are  introduced,  apparently  with  no  other  inten- 
tion than  to  support  the  flat  part  of  the  arch, 
which  appears  to  have  been  constructed  originally 
to  support  itself.  Closely  contiguous  to  this 
alteration  we  perceive  Midland  House — Messrs. 
Eld  and  Chamberlain’s  corner  house.  This  is  well 
known  as  a vigorously  treated  modern  Mediajval 
building.  Coloured  stones,  coloured  bricks,  aud 
coloured  tiles,  are  profusely  introduced. 

At  the  junction  of  Bull-street  and  Dale-end — 
the  spot  which  we  mentioned  on  a previous  occa- 
sion, where  the  traffic  had  overgrown  the  propor- 
tions of  the  streets  to  a dangerous  extent— we 
find  new  premises  erecting,  which  extend  through 
from  Dale-end  to  Bull-street.  To  us  this  erection 
has  a most  perplexing  appearance.  We  canuot 
believe  that  the  ugly  building  which  occupies  the 
rounded  junction  corner  of  these  streets — Mr.  Jo- 
seph Smout’s  tobacco  and  snuff  sliop — is  to  remain 
long,  as  the  demolition  of  this  building  is  so 
vitally  important  for  the  accommodation  of  the 


greatly  increased  traffic  of  the  locality,-  but  we 
are  puzzled  to  know  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the 
new  building  which  is  erecting  in  the  rear  of  it. 
A more  straight-laced  affair  of  four  stories  is 
seldom  seen. 

The  men  of  Birmingham  seem  to  decide  upon 
and  carry  out  their  schemes  with  such  vigour  and 
rapidity,  that  we  hastened  to  the  open  space  in  New- 
street,  opposite  Hyain’s  tailoring  establishment, 
and  bounded  by  the  entrance  to  the  North-Western 
Railway  station,  the  Grammar  School,  and  the 
Attw’ood  statue,  fully  expecting  to  see  some  meta- 
morphosis there.  We  were  glad  to  find  the  open 
space  still  remains  railed  in,  and  occupied  as  a 
deposit  for  flagstones  only.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  when  we  visit  the  town  again,  we  may  find 
this  ventricle  of  the  heart  of  Birmingham  still 
unbuilt  upon,  aud  our  suggestious  with  reference 
to  it  carried  out. 


THE  GEORGE  STREET  MODEL  LODGING 
HOUSE. 

DESCEIBED  BY  ONE  WHO  LIVED  THEBE. 

Havihg  already*  gone  so  much  about  this 
model  lodging-house — upstairs  and  downstairs;  in 
its  bedding  department  and  washing  closets; 
glanced  upon  the  food  lock-up  quarter,  and  the 
coal  and  coke  holes;  and  mentioned  the  plentiful- 
ncss  of  firing  whenever  deemed  necessary ; but  as, 
withal,  we  have  never  ostensibly  ventured  into 
the  kitchen  itself,  it  has  become  quite  time  that 
such  should  now  be  done;  nor  need  we  belong 
about  it,  as  it  is  only  to  turn  to  the  south-lying  side 
of  the  basement  passage,  and  there  the  kitchen  is 
found  and  may  be  as  readily  entered.  There  are 
three  doors  on  the  right  of  the  kitchen,  one  of 
which  opens  into  a small  square  nook,  to  which 
the  inmates  are  expected  to  go  when  they  want  to 
clean  their  shoes  or  boots,  and  for  which  purpose 
free  brushes’ are  provided,  hut  not  the  blacking, 
which  is  but  to  be  had  at  the  cost  of  the  user. 
The  second  door  is  only  connected  with  a stair- 
case of  the  strictly  private  kind,  and  is  seldom 
employed  even  in  that  w'ay ; and  so  likewise  the 
third  door  has  scarcely  any  special  purpose. 

Five  o’clock  in  the  morning  is  the  expected  hour 
for  the  fire-lighting,  and  not  very  long  after  one  of 
.the  tea-kettles  will  be  found  puffing  forth  its  evi- 
dences of  boiling,  three  of  these  being  commonly  on 
the  fire  at  the  same  time ; and  as  the  first  to  boil 
becomes  emptied  for  breakfast  operations,  theothers 
ai’c  getting  ready  for  the  like  service,  each  kettle 
as  it  is  drawn  di-y  being  filled  up  again  with  the 
partially  hot  water  to  be  had  from  the  boiler  iu 
communication  with  the  grate.  The  nre-rauge, 
as  may  be  supposed,  is  of  goodly  depth  as  well  as 
frontage ; has  a metal  platform  hung  before  it, 
and  on  this,  when  breakfast-taking  is  in  full 
activity,  as  from  seven  o’clock  to  about  half-past 
eight,  there  may  be  seen  a thickened  cluster  of 
coff’ee-pots  and  tea-pots,  while  higher  up,  as  in 
regimental  order,  the  fall-down  top  bar  of  the 
grate  is  covered  over  in  the  like  manner.  Just 
imagine  the  scene  in  the  full  flash  of  action  in 
this  way ; the  great  fire,  of  tbe  liveliest  red  in  the 
under  parts,  aud  a-top  all  gas-spurt  and  blaze; 
tbe  several  fillers  up  of  coffee  or  tea  pot  standing 
one  by  tbe  other  for  their  soonest  turn  at  the 
kettle  in  use ; and  now  while  some  burry  away  at 
once  to  get  coffee  or  tea  beverage  into  the  cup 
and  then  down  the  throat  at  the  table  close  by, 
others,  not  so  much  pushed  for  time,  or  more 
greedy  to  force  out  every  possible  virtue  of  the 
mixture  called  coffee  and  chickory,  or  green  and 
black  tea-leaves,  proceed  more  leisurely. 

From  nine  o’clock  to  ten,  this  chief  fuss  of  the 
breakfast  proceedings  generally  lessens;  while 
at  eleven  o’clock  it  is  a chance  to  find  a single 
kettle  on  boil;  for  now  the  fire  has  to  be  put  in 
requisition  for  the  dinner  pots;  aud  then  again 
there  will  be  found  an  eager  strife  going  on  for 
room, — one  with  big  pot  in  hand,  another  with 
some  smaller  pot,  another  with  frying-pan  spread 
over  with  steak  and  sliced  onion,  another  for  his 
tripe  browning;  though,  supreme  over  all,  the 
regular  cook  of  the  place  “ rules  the  roast ; ” aud 
yet  not  from  any  positive  right  he  may  possess  to 
do  so,  but  simply  because  of  the  forbearance  which 
the  position  he  has  assumed  has  obtained,  being 
but  a lodger  himself,  paying  as  other  lodgers  pay  ; 
and  yet  somehow  he  has  got  into  office,  and  no 
doubt  usefully  so,  seeing  there  is  no  compulsion 
on  any  inmate  to  sit  down  at  his  twelve  o’clock 
tahle-d’hote ; though  if  you  take  your  seat  and 
eat  of  his  good  things,  you  must  of  course  pay  the 
charge  made, — sixpence  or  fourpence  for  your 
plate  of  roast  or  boiled,  so  much  for  your  share  of 


* See  page  608,  ante. 
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potatoes  and  greens^  and  go  much  also  for  your 
gooseberry  or  cherry  pie. 

The  Sunday  dinner-hour  of  the  kitchen  is  held 
somewhat  later  In  the  day  than  on  the  six  pre- 
ceding ones,  though  rarely  all  that  is  provided  for 
these  occasions  is  eaten  up  at  the  exact  hour  of 
dinner,  so  a “plate”  is  commonly  to  be  bad  by 
any  after-comers ; while,  if  nothing  of  the  “ ready- 
cooked”  remains,  the  cook  will  soon  prepare  an 
equivalent  in  steak,  cbop,  or  a fry  of  rashers  and 
eggs.  The  week  in  which  this  writing  is  done  is 
one  in  the  month  of  July  j and  so,  if  truth  be 
stranger  than  fiction,  it  must  also  prove  more 
satisfactory  where  fact  is  the  main  object  at  value ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  the  following  copy  of  the  daily 
bill-of-fare  of  this  cook  of  the  George-street  Model 
is  given,  the  time  being  extended  to  a week,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a fuller  appreciation  of  these 
matters  of  the  stomach  and  pocket  conjoined. 

“ Bill  of  Faee. — Sunday  : roast  beef,  roast 
mutton,  stewed  meat,  peas,  new  potatoes,  rhubarb 
pie,  baked  plum-pudding.  Tuesday : stewed  meat, 
vegetables,  &c.  Wednesday : meat  pie.  Thurs- 
day: roast  beef.  Friday : liver  and  bacon.  Saturday 
(a  blank).” 

Now,  is  there  not  much  for  reflection  here  ? 
much  in  the  singularly  graduating  and  varying  of 
those  daily  dishes  from  the  plentiful  Sunday  to 
the  abstemious  Saturday?  But  so  it  Uj  and, 
possibly,  no  one  knows  better  how  to  take  a 
faithful  gauging  of  these  changes  than  this  cook 
of  the  George-street  Model ; a cuisinier  who  only 
can  afford  to  get  ready  what  he  knows  will  be 
eaten  and  paid  for,  the  small  profits  he  in  this 
obtains  being  bis  only  means  of  keeping  clear 
in  his  rent,  securing  his  own  share  of  the 
food  be  daily  provides,  and  retaining  a coat  to  his 
hack.  Most  sagacious  man,  therefore,  is  he  to 
have  thought  of  this  mode  of  living,  and  as  able 
as  prudential  in  working  it  into  profitable  prac- 
tice. Then  below,  from  rasher  time  in  the  morn- 
ing till  the  hour  of  dinner,  and  next  from  soon 
after  dinner  till  rasher  time  again  in  the  early 
evening,  he  is  always  to  be  found;  and  then  up 
he  may  emerge  to  the  reading-room  for  his 
morsel  of  daily  news  from  the  journals;  and  after 
which  he  may  once  more  be  seen  down  below  at 
the  height  of  the  supper  hours,  or  from  eight  to 
ten  o’clock,  and  then  bedward  he  goes,  to  he  up  in 
befitting  time  on  the  next  morning.  This  seems 
his  regular  life,  the  only  bits  of  changes  in  it,  from 
the  description  just  given,  being  those  of  his 
marketing  journeys  to  the  butchers,  the  ham- 
shop,  or  the  greengrocers;  and  these  cannot  be 
considered  as  enforcing  to  either  much  change  or 
much  pedestrian  exertion. 

Many  of  the  inmates,  however,  do  not  dine  in 
the  place,  the  nature  or  the  distance  of  their  em- 
ployments not  allowing  an  opportunity;  while 
many  others  are  their  own  dinner  cooks,  as  they 
are  their  own  coflee  or  tea-beverage  preparers. 
These  are  generally  of  the  less  employed  class, — 
men  who  feel  it  quite  time  enough  for  their 
pockets,  if  not  for  their  stomachs,  to  sit  down  to 
their  breakfast  some  time  between  ten  and  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon;  their  subsequent  meal  to 
be  a conjoined  one  of  dinner  aud  tea,  and  possibly 
to  go  Bupperless  to  bed. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  common  orders  of 
facts  observable  in  respect  to  these  matters,  and 
the  more  especially  as  witnessed  in  the  spacious 
sitting  or  reading  room,  among  the  newspapers 
and  other  journals  there  to  be  seen,  the  joint 
pleasure  of  mastication  and  information  going  on 
at  the  same  time.  At  night,  when  the  gas  is  full 
on,  and  those  have  returned  who  had  been  absent 
at  their  diflerent  kinds  of  dally  labour,  the  throng- 
ing of  incomers  becomes  extreme.  But  soon  they 
will  all  be  seen  to  seat  themselves  along  the  fronts 
and  backs  of  the  various  tables;  there,  head  chatting 
with  head  in  close  proximity ; here,  the  mouth  as 
busy  at  its  feeding  operations ; and  at  the  other 
places  eyes,  spectacled  and  unspectacled,  bent  in- 
tently over  the  printed  page,  the  reading  so  pro- 
vided being  iua  sense  common  reading,  free  to  all 
who  will  but  subscribe  a weekly  penny  to  pay  the 
cost  in  this  way  involved. 

But  who  is  the  collector  of  these  pence,  as  also 
the  expender,  and  what  the  mode  of  proceeding  in 
respect  to  the  choice  of  the  purchases  so  made  ? 
These  matters  are  ordered  thus ; the  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  Taylor,  takes,  with  the  weekly 
half-crown  lodging  money,  the  penny  in  demand 
for  the  use  of  the  reading;  that  is,  supposing 
the  lodger  is  willing  to  be  so  accommodated,  for 
if  not,  there  is  no  compulsion  to  pay. 

And  now,  what  is  the  general  character  of  this 
reading,  as  indicative  of  the  class  of  mind  which 
has  its  own  uncontrolled  option  in  its  providing  ? 
And  here  a clue  to  some  probable  answer  in  this 
way  may  be  arrived  at,  by  giving  attention  to  the 
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following  list  of  the  publications  which  are  at 
present  in  ascendant  favour  among  the  George- 
street  model  lodgers : — 

The  Times,  Mornuig  Chronicle,  Morning  Star, 
^Express  ^daily;  and  then  come  the 

weeklies,  which  are  these  : Illustrated  London 
News,  Illustrated  Times,  Examiner,  Weeklg  Lis- 
patch,  Lloyd’s  Newspaper,  Punch,  Builder,  All- 
ihe-Year-Round,  Once-a-Week,  Y'elcome  (Liiest, 
Chambers’s  Journal,  London  Journal,  Family 
Herald,  Cassell’s  Family  Paper,  Leisure  Hour, 
Sunday-at-Home,  and  lastly,  Cassell’s  History  of 
England — which,  although  not  of  the  strictly  pe- 
riodical grade  of  literature,  yet,  as  it  issues  in 
weekly  penny  numbers  from  the  printer,  has 
been  allowed  to  creep  in  in  company  with  the 
more  legitimate  cast  of  periodicals. 

Lately  (and  this  happens  in  the  beginning  of 
every  month),  the  subscribers  to  the  "just  men- 
tioned newspapers  and  periodicals  held  their  “pub- 
lication meeting,”  when  a report  of  the  income 
and  expenditure  was  read  over,  as  furnished  by 
the  superintendent,  and  from  which  it  appeared 
that  there  were  a few  shillings  in  hand,  and  thus 
that  all  was  going  on  pretty  well.  Ou  these  oc- 
casions, a sort  of  auction  also  is  held,  should  it 
happen  that  any  of  the  publicatl^is  are  to  be 
given  up  by  parties  who  previously  had  them 
knocked  down  to  them  and  paid  for  them. 

Now,  who  among  the  fund-finders  and  otherwise 
zealous  friends  of  the  Model  Lodging-house,  Model 
Family  Dwelling,  Model  Wash-house,  Model  Soup 
Kitchen,  &c., — who  among  these  well-meaning 
parties  but  must  be  pleased  to  have  a faithful 
relation  of  the  kind  of  daily  doiugs  carried  on 
within  walls  which,  perhaps,  they  have  never  seen 
but  as  mere  walls;  and  this,  too,  even  at  times  of 
a purposeful  inspection — times  when  all,  as  if  by 
magic,  becomes  so  changed  at  the  hearing  of  the 
first  footfall  of  the  painstaking  stranger,  who, 
stepping  forward,  staidly  looks  about  him  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  at  the  tables,  at  those  who  thereat 
have  their  seats — either  with  breakfast-cup,  or 
dinner -plate,  or  newspaper  before  them — and 
then,  exchanging  a few  words  in  a satisfied  under- 
tone with  the  superintendent  who  accompanies 
him,  thinks  and  says  “ Mery,  very  comfortable,” 
turns  his  back,  and  departs. 

These  latter  remarks  naturally  lead  to  others  of 
a kindred  bearing,  and  which  may  be  opened  with 
the  question.  But  is  everything  here  so  really 
comfortable?  All  necessary  cleanliness  enforced  or 
practised,  nor  any  evil-engendering  remissness 
permitted  ? Grave  questions  these,  and  deserving 
of  as  gravely  honest  answers.  Get,  then,  into  a 
quiet,  earnest  talk  on  such  matters  with  some  of 
the  oldest  and  most  sedate  of  the  lodgers,  and 
you  will  soon  hear,  “No,  all  is  not  yet  with  the 
place  as  it  should  be,  and  as  easily  might  be; 
aud  this  although  many  good  changes  have  re- 
cently been  effected — effected,  it  is  true,  without 
the  willing  concurrence  of  the  chief  house- 
official,  or  that  of  either  of  his  subordinates;  but 
still  the  thing  has  been  done,  and  so  far  to  satisfy.” 

“Well,  but  what  was  the  motive  or  motives  to 
the  difficulty  so  experienced  ?” 

“This  can  be  explained  readily  if  you  will  hear 
— bear  a rapid  history  of  the  thing.  Hear  how 
in  Byrom’s  superintending  time,  now  some  twelve 
years  ago,  there  were  great  complaints  on  many 
heads, — of  negligence  in  the  bed-making,  the  bed- 
clothes changing,  the  closet  cleaning,  as  also  of 
much  undue  favouritism ; a young  Scotch  ‘ doc- 
tor,’ as  be  was  called,  being  almost  in  the  con- 
stant habit  of  coming  in  late  at  night  aud  drunk, 
and  when  he  would  commence,  to  the  sure  dis- 
turbance of  all  who  slept  in  the  same  ward  in 
which  he  had  his  bed,  an  almost  incessant  flow 
of  ribald  chatter,  or  to  sing,  or  to  smoke,  and  yet 
was  ho  allowed  to  remain  for  week  after  week.” 

Kelations  like  these  you  will  hear  enough  about. 
You  will  hear,  too,  of  many  petty  thefts  which 
were  committed  at  that  period ; as  also  of  the 
pigsty-like  condition  in  which  the  kitchen  was 
kept,  and  of  the  foul  encrustations  which  were 
permitted  to  gather  about  the  insides  of  the 
cooking-pots,  and  over  every  other  article  neces- 
sary for  the  preparation  and  the  serving  up  a 
decent-looking  dinner.  Again  you  will  be  told 
that  although  the  house’s  then  most  unworthy 
superintendent  had  bis  discharge  at  last,  and  one 
of  better  promise  was  put  iu  his  place,  yet  that 
latterly  this  very  successor  of  the  party  which 
had  been  so  discharged  has  bad  himself  com- 
plained against,  inasmuch  as  the  culpability  of 
those  who  are  immediately  under  his  authority 
reverts  in  some  degree  to  himself,  and  hence  his 
■ due  share  of  the  blame. 

You  will  learn  from  these  talkings,  that  the 
grey,  square,  tile-paved  floor  of  the  reading-room, 
which  now  looks  somewhat  seemly,  because 


scrubbed  over  and  washed  and  cleaned  every  two 
weeks,  bad  been  allowed  not  many  mouths  back, 
or  scarcely  a year  ago,  to  become  as  black  as  # 

the  blackest  parts  of  the  street,  faced  thickly 
over  with  those  accumulations  which  may  be 
expected  to  find  lodgment  on  such  a surface,  when 
continually  shoe-trodden  upou  aud  shoe  dirtied, 
and  dirtied,  too,  with  grease  aud  the  peelings 
of  boiled  potatoes,  and  the  careless  spittings  of 
many  of  the  inmates ; dirtied,  indeed,  in  a great 
variety  of  ways,  aud  that  dirt  hardened  by  the 
heavy  pressure  of  repeated  footfalls,  into  a sub- 
stance of  immoveable  position  and  ugliest  hue. 

And  even  now  there  are  smotherings  of  com- 
plaint creeping  about  in  respect  to  unclean 
sheets,  and  as  ill-savouring  insinuations  as  to  the 
cause ; the  regular  payments,  as  it  is  ^sumed,  for 
the  reputed  regular  sheet  washing  being  made, 
although  the  work  is  not  actually  accomplished. 

How  w'dl  or  ill-founded  these  suspicions  may 
be,  one  thing  is  certain,  which  is,  that  in  a 
matter  which  lately  engrossed  so  much  attention 
from  the  inmates  of  the  bouse,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  it  should  do  so  to  some  degree  still;  and 
hence  this  sheet  affair  may  ho  expected  to  long 
receive  a close  watching,  as  also  that  of  the  drying 
towels  iu  the  up-stairs  washing-places.  Mr.  Taylor 
should  bethink  him  that  those  who  aie  under  his 
orders, — as  are  the  two  men  who  have  the  joint 
care  between  them  of  the  kettle-boiling,  the  bed- 
making, the  room-sweeping,  and  the  stair-sweep- 
ing, as  also  the  changing  of  the  sheets  and  pillow- 
cases, and  many  of  the  smaller  et  ceteras, — require 
the  vigilant  eye-watching  of  the  master,  as  most 
people  would  do  were  they  placed  in  a like  situ- 
ation ; and  this  be  but  rarely  or  never  is  known  to 
trouble  himself  in  doing. 

The  social  experiment  involved  in  the  expect- 
ancy which  gave  rise  to  these  “ models,”  is  of  a 
class  too  valuable  to  be  consigned  to  the  chance  of 
an  eye-shutting  perilling.  The  rude  but  guileless 
Simon  Flustruras  of  the  hamlet  have  had  a kindly 
eye  cast  upon  them  iu  their  native  positions,  by  the 
wise  and  generous  of  even  this  so-much  censured 
London ; ermined  peers  and  other  personages  of 
high  names  or  wealthy  repute  being  solicitous 
that  each  of  the  Flustrum  brotherhood,  on 
arriving  in  London,  should  find  such  shelteriug- 
place  as  might  be  requisite  for  the  better  and 
longer  conservatism  of  that  pnre  relish  for  the 
pure  in  appearance  which  they  bad  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  feel.  Nor  this  aloue;  but 
to  lure  on  the  Londoner  as  well,  or  other  city 
or  large  town-reared  toiler — to  lure  all  on  alike 
to  the  love  of  the  pure,  and  so  to  think  more 
truthfully  of  the  value  of  the  clean  bed  to  lie  upon, 
a careful  and  constant  clean-keeping  of  the  bands 
and  face,  and  other  parts  of  the  frame.  Who  can 
deny  the  thorough  excellence  of  these  objects  ? 

Aud  therefore  is  it  that  the  model  lodging-house, 
and  all  similarly-purposed  establishments,  are  not 
to  be  supposed  to  be  able,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  go 
safely  alone  when  once  they  are  fairly  put  on  their 
feet,  but  such  earnestly  watchful  supervision  be 
kept  over  them  as  never  to  allow  the  risk  of  their 
lapsing  into  anything  but  the  best  of  “ models.” 

Aud  this  one  of  George-street  is,  in  the 
main,  of  such  character;  and  is  proving  itself 
altogether  solvent,  the  income  of  last  year  over 
the  expenditure  having  amounted  to  the  re- 
spectable sum  of  330/.  lOs.  7d. ; and  this, 
notwithstanding  there  has  been  double  the  towel 
washing,  perhaps  more  sheet  and  blanket  wash- 
ing, and  certainly  far  more  closets  and  cor- 
ridor, and  stair  and  reading-room  cleansing  than 
at  any  antecedent  twelve  months  since  the  house 
has  been  opened,  which  was  in  1847.  Now.reading- 
room,  stairs,  washing-closets  and  sleeping-closets, 
aud  corridors  are  put  iu  a course  of  a regular  fort- 
nightly cleaning  and  sw’eetening  by  a strong-armed 
charwoman,  employing  water-pail,  soap,  stout 
scrubbing-brush,  and  rough  woollen  cloth;  whereas 
a long  brush  in  the  hands  of  a careless  man,  was 
formerly  the  chief  instrument  in  use,  and  water 
but  rarely  applied,  the  male  sex  being  either  too 
stiff-kneed  or  stubborn-purposed  to  do  as  a woman 
will  do  in  the  matter  of  floor-scrubbing. 

Praise,  then,  be  to  those  “ uneasy  grumblers  ” 

(as  such,  doubtless,  was  the  name  given)  who, 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  months  ago,  carrying  the 
stories  of  their  grievances  to  the  Exeter  Hall 
committee,  found  that  they  had  grumbled  so 
effectually  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  his  consort- 
ing colleagues  felt  they  had  a strong  cause  on 
their  side,  and  so  enforced  a remedy,  as  well  by 
enjoining  a stricter  care  ou  the  part  oi  the  super- 
intendent aud  bis  assistants,  as  by  aflbrding  the 
means  to  bargain  with  a poor  hard-working  woman 
for  her  services  as  “ char  ” to  the  bouse ; for,  after 
all,  this  woman  is  only  occasionally  engaged,  and 
yet  the  benefits  have  become  most  notable. 
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The  superintendent’s  salary,  as  is  understood,  is 
52?.  per  year,  without  rent  and  coal  charges;  aud 
that  of  the  men  bed-makers,  a free  lodging  with 
lOs.  Cd.  each  per  week  ; to  which  such  additions 
are  made  as  arise  from  a small  charge  for  the 
letting  in  of  lodgers  after  the  door-closing  hour  of 
night,  or  from  twelve  o’clock  to  one;  no  admit- 
tance being  permitted  at  any  subsequent  hour 
until  house-opening  time,  at  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning ; the  other  source  of  perquisite  being  the 
calling  up  of  such  lodgers  as  may  wish  to  be 
waked  at  a certain  hour  in  the  morning, — as,  for 
instance,  at  five,  half-past  five,  six,  or  a quarter 
past  six,  it  being  quite  common  to  see  these  in- 
structions chalked  over  the  kitchen  mantel-piece, 
thus No.  9,  5^ ; No.  21,  ; No.  99,  G ; and 

soon;  so  that  the  particular  assistant  to  whom 
this  office  belongs,  on  getting  from  his  own  bed  in 
the  early  morning,  learns  at  once  what  he  has  to 
do,  and  acts  accordingly.  Through  such  means, 
then, — and  no  doubt  some  others, — these  men 
considerably  help  out  their  more  regular  income; 
and  when  the  plain  character  of  the  whole  of  the 
duties  they  have  to  perform  is  considered,  in  con- 
junction with  the  willinguess  of  many  even  of  the 
lodgers  to  be  so  herthed,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  whatever  but  that  both  the  parties  so 
engaged  as  bed-makers,  iSrc.,  as  well  as  the  super- 
intendent himself,  should  be  made  to  keep  the 
place  up  to  its  proper  position  as  a “model.” 

“ But,”  there  are  those  w'ho  will  say,  “ but,  is 
not  tlie  place  already  too  good  for  many  who  come 
to  it?”  Why,  no;  it  cannot  be  this  ; for  although 
there  may  be  a few  of  rude  manners  and  disagree- 
able habits,  yet  in  such  a lodging  something  of  im- 
provement will  insensibly  creep  over  even  tbesevery 
parties;  their  coarseness  of  expression  and  piggish- 
ness of  conduct  cannot  but  fall  into  tlie  inc?/we  groove, 
and  so  causing  them  to  become  somewhat  less  and 
less  olfcnsive  the  longer  they  remain  in  the  house, 
ladeed,  the  great  value  of  every  such  establish- 
ment is  curative ; the  cultivation  of  a better  per- 
ception of  one’s  own  self-deservauce — that  sort  of 
esteem  which  is  not  of  the  haughty  nor  of  the 
fribbling  cast,  but  has  its  just  balance  between 
wbat  is  our  own  proper  due  and  the  due  of  others. 
And  a clean  face  is  a help  in  this  way,  a clean  bed 
to  lie  on,  a clean  table  to  sit  at,  and  a cleanly 
dished-up  dinner  to  eat.  The  newspaper,  also, 
is  a help,  and  a great  help  in  the  miscellaneous 
information  we  get  from  it;  and  so,  in  like  manner, 
are  our  gettings  from  the  different  other  issues  of 
the  press,  a great  help, — these  ranging  from  the 
cheapest  of  the  “periodical”  progeny  to  the 
cheapest  of  our  “volume”  venturings, — as  in  the 
“Home  Library,”  “Parlour  Library,”  “Popular 
Library,”  “ Penny  Library,”  and  many  other  of 
these  book-births.  And  in  these  several  par- 
ticulars tlie  George-street  lodgers,  as  those  in 
other  “models,”  derive  advantages  not  to  be 
bad  in  the  less  cared  about  poor  men’s  lodg- 
ings ; and  are  benefited  and  raised  by  these  ad- 
vantages. 


LAMBETH  BRIDGE. 

The  directors  announce  that,  having  obtained 
subscriptions  for  the  greater  part  of  the  capital, 
they  have  made  contracts  with  Messrs.  W.  S. 
Newell  & Co.  as  to  the  cables,  aud  with  Messrs. 
J.  H.  Porter  & Co.,  as  to  the  residue  of  the  works,  at 
prices  which  will  complete  the  works  for  less  than 
28,000?.,  thecontractorstaking  payment  of  12,000?. 
of  this  amount  in  paid-up  shares.  They  have,  fur- 
ther, entered  into  arrangements  for  the  purchase 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  land  required,  and  are 
able  to  state  “that  the  capital  of  40,000?.  will 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  every  con- 
tingency.” 

Mr.  P.  W.  Barlow,  the  engineer,  says  the  bridge 
will  have  three  equal  spans  of  wire  cables,  made 
with  charcoal  iron,  each  280  feet  wide,  supporting 
a wrought-iron  platform,  with  rigid  lattice  sides, 
similar  to  a girder;  and  thus  differs  from  suspen- 
sion bridges  hitherto  constructed,  which  support 
a wooden  platform  by  small  round  vertical  rods, 
without  any  other  means  of  insuring  rigidity  and 
preventing  oscillation.  The  river  piers  will  consist 
each  of  two  cast-iron  cylinders,  12  feet  in  diameter, 
driven  25  feet  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  filled 
with  concrete  and  brickwork,  in  the  same  manner 
as  those  now  in  course  of  erection  for  the  new 
Hungerford  Railway  Bridge.  The  bridge  will 
have  a double  carriage-way  and  two  foot-ways, 
the  total  width  being  32  feet.  This  is  so  very 
narrow  that  it  is  satisfactory  to  hear  further,  that 
the  bridge  is  so  designed  that  an  additional  width 
for  two  lines  of  carriages  may  be  added  without 
interfering  with  the  traffic. 


WALL  LININGS  FOR  COTTAGES. 

In  reply  to  “Agent,”  Mr.  Bridell,  of  the  Patent 
Marble  Works,  suggests  that  he  could  produce  a 
lining  that  would  answer  the  purpose. 

On  the  same  subject  Mr.  Casentini,  of  the 
Westminster-road,  says  : — “ I have  devoted  several 
years  to  this  object,  and  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing the  “Patent  Hydroboron,”  which,  when 
mixed  with  sulphate  of  lime,  forms  a cement  as 
hard  as  marble.  It  will  take  a polish,  and  may  be 
washed  with  soap  and  water  (hot  or  cold)  at  any 
time,  removing  all  corrosion  without  destroying 
the  brightness.  Any  colour  may  bo  produced  if 
' mixed  with  the  plaster  before  gauging  with  the 
hydroboron.  This  material  may  be  painted  or 
papered  upon  at  any  time,  if  not  polished.  The 
cost  per  foot  super,  is  3d. 

Mr.  Szerelmey  also  asserts  that  he  has  a material 
“that  will  prevent  the  necessity  of  coating  the 
walls  with  colour,  wash,  or  paper;  that  is  strictly 
anti-contagious;  that  effectually  resists  the  intro- 
duction of  damp  and  wet;  that  bears  a vitreous 
glaze  capable  of  being  washed  with  soap  and 
water;  that  admits  of  orniimental  colouring;  and 
that  is  cheaper  than  tbe  processes  “Agent”  is 
desirous  to  get  rid  fff,  and  a groat  dial  more 


durable.”  Of  this,  however,  wc  know  nothing 
personally. 

Two  or  three  other  gentlemen  simply  state 
that  they  know  how  to  make  such  a material  as  is 
sought  for ; but  the  mere  assertion,  of  course,  goes 
for  nothing. 


MILL  HILL  CHAPEL. 

The  exterior  of  the  chapel  which  has  been  built 
at  Mill  Hill  consists  almost  wholly  of  decorative 
brickwork.  Stone  is  used  only  in  tbe  portico, 
base  course,  main  cornices,  and  window  sills. 
Panels  of  Maw’s  tiles  divide  the  windows  into  two 
heights  at  the  level  of  the  galleries.  The  remaining 
portion  of  the  walls,  with  the  mouldings,  panellings, 
string  courses,  cantilevers,  ornamental  tile  panels, 
&c.,  are  in  brick  ; supplied  from  the  works  of  the 
late  Mr.  Joseph  Ecclcs,  of  Mill  Hill,  to  whom  the 
erection  and  defrayal  of  the  cost  of  the  chapel  are 
mainly  attributable.  His  receut  decease  is  a great 
loss  to  the  locality. 

Some  of  the  mouldings  most  exposed  to  the 
weather,  executed  in  the  “bastard”  fire  clay  of 
the  district,  succumbed  to  tbe  frost  aud  snow  of 
winter.  These  have  been  cemented  over.  The 
mouldings,  executed  in  the  common  clay,  re- 
main, however,  permanent. 

The  spire  is  constructed  of  wood,  and  covered 
with  lead.  Its  height  is  130  feet  from  the 
ground. 

The  chapel  will  accommodate  nearly  1,000 
persons,  inclusive  of  Sunday  scholars.  Tbe  inter- 
nal fittings  are  of  pitch  pine,  stidned  and  varnished. 
The  ceiling  is  a tripartite  cove,  pierced  orna- 
mentally for  ventilation.  Tbe  tower  is  to  answer 
as  a shaft  for  extraction  of  the  vitiated  air. 

The  communion,  pulpit,  and  organ  are  im- 
portant internal  features.  The  last  is  placed  in 
an  elliptical  alcove  in  the  centre  of  the  end  wall 
behind  the  pulpit,  with  a domed  ceiling  over.  Tlie 
organ  front  is  in  keeping  with  the  general  style 
of  the  edifice. 

The  windows  are  glazed,  with  figured  euamelled 
glass,  in  quarries  9 inches  by  G inches.  Including 
tbe  boundai-y  walls,  palisading,  gates,  beating, 
and  lighting,  the  entire  cost  of  the  building  was 
4,500?. 

Tbe  contractors  are  Marsdentt  Charnley  (brick- 
work); Joseph  Isherwood  (mason);  H.  Fletcher* 
(slater);  Henry  Aspdeii  (joiner  and  carpenter); 
Park  & Co.  (plumbing,  glazing,  and  stuining);  J. 
Whitehead  (beating  and  palisading) ; C.  Seward 
(gas  fittings).  Mr.  James  Hibbert,  of  Preston,  is 
the  architect. 

The  design,  we  may  add,  was  selected  from  a 
competition  limited  as  to  the  number  of  com- 
petitors. 

Competition  : Guisboeodcu. — The  premium 
of  10?.  offered  by  the  building  committee  for  tbo 
GuisborougliMecbanics’ Institute  has  been  awarded 
to  Mr.  John  Moginic,  of  Grove-terrace,  Kentish- 
town. 
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HALIFAX  TOTO  HALL. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Town  Council  on  the  7th 
instant,  certain  additions  to  the  design  now  in 
progress  were  considered.  The  extra  works  were 
soggested  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Edward  Barry, 
with  a view  to  carry  out  as  far  as  possible  the 
spirit  of  the  design  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry, 
which  had  been  cut  down  from  want  of  funds  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  7,OOOL  The  income  of  the 
borough  having  greatly  improved  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  works,  their  architect  suggested 
the  following  additional  works : — 1,  A more  orna- 
inental  completion  of  the  interior.  2.  The  restora- 
tion of  the  tower  and  spire  to  the  height  originally 
contemplated.  3.  The  completion  of  the  carving 
throughout,  instead  of  deferring  this  work  until  a 
future  period.  4.  The  substitution  of  a visible 
roof  of  high  pitch  for  the  flat  roof  in  the  pre- 
sent contract.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Councillor 
Gaukroger,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Councillor  Blakey, 
that  the  suggested  works  be  carried  out,  at  a cost 
not  exceeding  2,300?.;  and,  after  some  discussion, 
the  motion  was  carried  by  nineteen  against  eight 
votes.  The  borough  will  have  reason  to  rejoice  at 
the  decision  for  many  years.  The  walls  are  now 
nearly  ready  for  the  roof. 


A WORKMAN’S  VIEW  OP  PAYMENT  BY 
THE  HOUR;— ITS  ADVANTAGES  AND 
ADAPTATION  TO  PRESENT  CIRCUM- 
STANCES. 

SiE,— The  dispute  on  the  hour  system  still  rages. 
Master  builders  have  written  largely  in  its 
favour : the  0.  S.  M.  Society  have  written  much 
against  it.  Seven  barristers  have  given  their 
mite  of  information,  and  also  a professor  of  poli- 
tical economy;  but  there  is  one  class  of  men  that 
have  been  altogether  silent  on  the  subject ; viz., 
those  working  men  who  have  accepted  and  are’ 
now  working  under  it.  I belong  to  that  class  j 
and,  as  we  have  met  to  exchange  our  views  on  the 
subject,  we  deem  it  right  that  our  views  should 
be  made  public.  As  we  have  been  designated 
“unskilled  workmen,— the  refuse  of  the  labour 
market,’’  our  defence  might  he  considered  as  of 
little  worth  : still,  as  the  worst  of  criminals  are 
allowed  an  opportunity  to  make  a defence,  we 
deem  it  quite  just  that  we  should  be  allowed  the 
same  privilege. 

First,  then,  the  hour  system  is  dreaded  by  some, 
as  it  revives  the  practice  of  overtime.  We  first 
inquire  why  men  are  to  he  prevented  from  work- 
mg  overtime.  Is  it  that  the  workers  of  overtime 
injure  themselves,  or  those  who  refuse  to  work 
overtime?  We  conclude  that  the  opponents  of 
overtime  deem  themselves  injured  by  those  who 
work  overtime.  Let  us  just  look  at  the  subiect 
fairly. 

The  resources  from  which  wealth  is  drawn  are 
inexhaustible,  but  that  wealth,  or  capital,  can- 
not  be  drawn  without  labour.  It  is  quite  true 
that  capital  is  wholly  dependent  on  labour;  but 
let  us  not  forget  that  labour  is  equally  dependent 
on  capital : without  capital,  labour  is  impotent; 
therefore,  it  is  very  evident,  whoever  is  usefully 
employed,  if  his  labour  be  productive  of  wealth, 
he  increases  the  capital  of  his  country,  which  gives 
a better  chance  to  give  employment  to  others.  A 
man  may  injure  himself  by  over-exertion;  but, 
if  he  avoids  this,  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that 
by  any  excess  of  labour  he  could  possibly  injure 
others.  It  may  easily  be  observed,  where  a nation 
is  naturally  indolent,  poverty  is  sure  to  accompany 
it.  Some  working  men  might  entertain  the  idea 
that,  by  voluntary  idleness  this  year,  they  would 
have  abundance  of  labour  in  the  next ; but  let  it 
be  fairly  understood,  that  voluntary  idleness  is  the 
destruction  of  capital,  and  a destruction  of  capital 
diminishes  the  chances  of  labour.  He,  then,  who 
labours  much,  is  not  the  real  enemy  to  society;  but 
he  who  labours  little,  or  not  at  all. 

Secondly.  The  hour  system  has  been  objected  to 
on  the  ground  that  it  gives  employers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  shorten  the  hours  of  labour  during 
winter.  We  do  not  advocate  the  shortening  of 
working  hours  during  winter  as  a rule;  but  there 
may  occur  exceptions  to  this  rule;  and  those  hours 
might  be  shortened  to  the  advantage  of  working 
men.  Ocular  proof  exists,  almost  every  winter, 
that  a very  great  evil  prevails;  viz.,  that  a great 
number  of  working  men  are  wholly  destitute 
of  food  and  labour.  The  question  ig,— What 
IS  the  cause  of  this  evil?  There  may  be 
various  causes,  but  here  is  one  very  prominent. 
Many  Morking  men  insist  on  working  full  time  in 
winter  ns  well  as  summer.  One  thing  is  generally 
overlooked,  viz. — that  workmen  cannot  insist  that 
an  employer  shall  employ  any  given  number : the 
oonsequences  are,  if  workmen  will  insist  on  work- 


ing  full  time  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  employer, 
one-third  or  one-half  get  discharged  in  the  very 
worst  season  of  the  year.  Here  then  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  that  evil  that  is  so  prevalent  in  the 
winter  time.  It  is  urged  that  working  men  want 
as  much  wages  in  winter  as  in  summer.  This  is 
quite  true;  but  we  ask,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
take  such  steps  as  would  secure  about  four-fifths 
of  our  usual  wages,  than  to  run  such  a risk  of 
having  none  at  all.  These  two  objections  are  the 
most  prominent  against  the  hour  system.  The 
others  might  be  refuted  in  a few  words. 

The  hour  system  has  been  objected  to  for  the 
reason  that  masters  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
discharge  men  at  an  hour’s  notice.  This  is  to 
suppose  the  masters  to  be  so  profoundly  stupid  to 
their  own  interest,  that  for  the  mere  wanton  dis- 
play of  power,  they  will  discharge  men  suitable  for 
their  services,  and  replace  them  with  men  who 
often  prove  strangers  to  the  duties  required  of 
them.  We  do  not  believe  employers  generally  so 
vicious  on  the  one  hand  or  stupid  on  the  other. 

The  hour  system  has  been  objected  to  for  the 
foolish  reason  that  it  reduces  men  to  the  condi- 
tion of  slaves.  Slaves  did  you  say  ? Slaves  are 
under  the  control  of  others  during  life.  We  for 
an  hour  : we  are  free  in  proportion  to  the  short- 
ness of  the  period  we  are  under  the  control  of 
others.  An  hour  is  shorter  than  a day ; conse- 
quently we  take  a step  in  the  right  direction.  We 
do  not  perceive  any  just  grounds  to  resist  the 
adoption  of  the  hour  system ; at  the  same  time  we 
see,  among  others,  two  strong  reasons  why  it 
should  be  adopted. 

1st.  It  would  for  ever  settle  that  long  and 
tedious  dispute  of  the  nine-hours  movement.  If 
masters  are  justified  in  resisting  the  nine-hours 
movement  they  are  fully  justified  in  the  adoption 
of  the  hour  system. 

2nd.  The  hour  system  would  remove  those  bar- 
riers and  restrictions  on  trade,  that  misguided 
men,  with  shallow  brains  and  contracted  minds, 
have  raised  to  obstruct  its  free  progress. 

3rd.  The  hour  system  is  suitable  for  summer, 
and  enables  working  men  to  improve.  It  is 
equally  suitable  for  winter,  if  necessity  occur, 
to  contract  the  hours  of  labour  and  enjoy  the  sur- 
plus of  their  summer  earnings.  Shall  we  men, 
endowed  with  the  power  of  reason  and  intelligence, 
stand  reproved  by  insects  that  act  more  prudently 
than  we  by  mere  instinct  ? If  masters  labour 
under  the  conviction  that  the  adoption  of  the  hour 
system  is  just  and  equal  between  man  and  master, 
let  them  act  with  firmness — no  wavering : to 
yield  now  would  be  w'eakness  and  folly.  Firmness 
will  ensure  speedy  success. 

OxE  OF  Kelk’s  Masons  ; or,  if  you 
prefer  the  name, 

John  Gbiffin. 


II  iTi  content  to  let  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
The  Recollections  of  Pugin ’’  be  judged  by  the 
notices  in  the  Builder,  Saturday  Beview,  Exa- 
mwer  Observer,  Literary  Gazette,  Athenaum, 
Manc^ster  Guardian,  &c.;  and  do  not  quail  under 
Mr.  Bury’s  puny  lash.  Benj.  Ferret. 


“ RECOLLECTIONS  OP  PUGIN.” 
author’s  reply. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  con- 
troversy with  Mr.  T.  Bury  as  to  the  statements  in 
my  “ Recollections  of  Welby  Pugin.”  When  he 
has  the  eftrontery  to  say  that  I did  not  see  Pugin 
for  twenty  years,  he  is  deserving  of  no  credit. 

I have  reliable  authority  for  everything  I have 
mentioned  which  did  not  come  withiu  my  own 
personal  knowledge.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  any  biography  was  ever  written  in  which 
some  of  the  incidents  might  not  be  open  to  a 
difl’ereut  version ; but  I could  not,  sir,  believe  that 
any  man  would  be  so  wanting  in  gentlemanly  feeU 
ing  as  to  put  forward  a number  of  contradictor^ 
assertions  without  any  proof,  merely ; if  possible, 
to  damage  the  character  of  a once  fellow-pupil. 
If  I were  to  engage  in  controversy  with  Mr.  Bury 
I could  state  some  facts  which  might  disturb  his 
merry  mood.  While  writing  these  lines  I have 
received  a communication  from  Mr.  Weale,  in 
which  he  entirely  confirms  one  of  my  statements, 
as  follows : — 

“The  late  Mr.  Welby  Pugin’s  plates  of  'The 
Apology  ’ were  engraved  by  him  while  at  sea, 
when  in  partnership  in  a small  vessel  with  ano- 
ther : so  he  told  me  when  he  brought  the  plates 
into  my  house  on  his  return,  dressed  in  his  sailor- 
partner’s  clothes.” 

Once  for  all,  I repeat  that  there  is  no  state- 
ment in  my  book  for  which  there  is  not  the  best 
obtainable  authority  : I shall  therefore  treat  with 
contempt  any  threatened  future  observations  in 
which  Mr.  Bury  thinks  it  becoming  to  indulge. 
The  arrogant  manner  in  which  he  claims  all 
knowledge  of  the  late  Mr.  Welby  Pugin  is  not  to 
be  tolerated.  I have  not  attacked  Mr.  Bury  in 
any  way ; but  he  has  made  the  most  unwar- 
rantable assertions,  as  devoid  of  truth  as  they  are 
of  good  taste. 


“RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A.  N.  W.  PUGIN.” 

I.v  one  only  of  the  many  desultory  remarks  so  nro 

(=  V am  I disposed  to  coincide.  I 

. j-'i  asserts,  that  “ many  men 

exhibit  a difference  of  character  on  different  occMions 
and  under  a varied  influence.”  Under  SiaS^c“cum 
stances  I can  well  conceive  that  Mr.  Bury  wnu^  be  tood 
humoured  and  liberal,  if  not  very  profouL,  in  his  S 
in  professional  rivals ; but 

under  an  adverse  influence  ” it  is  oosi-ible,  as  his  recent 
letters  on  ” Recollections  of  A.  VV.  Puff.n  ” have  too 
pamfully  shown,  for  the  writer  to  indulge  in  petty  and 
captious  cUicisms  which  are  inoffensive  only  because 
they  are  feeble.  As  far  as  I am  concerned.  I maKr^ 
welcome  to  the  hundred  and  odd  pages  of  the  “Ao 
n?  p‘  Mys'ery”  (whatever  that  may 

mean)  of  Pugm  s wntiiiKs,”  which  1 can  readily  believe 
were  quite  beyond  his  comprehen.sion.  No  one  has  a 
right  to  require  Mr.  Bury  to  be  either  original  or  inde- 
pendent in  his  judgment : he  is  thereforl  welcome  to 
borrow  second-hand  his  opinion  as  to  style  from  the  “ in 

'I"'"*'-'’  '^“'"niented  on  hi  page 
J?’ end  who,  in  tho  Salurd,, 
jSrar.i,  or  AuB.ut  srd,  return,  again  to  his  orieiu* 
but  improved  insinuation  concerning  Pugin’s  muder. 

of  faith.  During  the  preparation  of 
the  Recollection?,  Mr.  Bury  had  ample  opportunity 
to  show  bis  zeal  on  his  ” old  friend’s”  behai^r%a  zeS 
which  then  would  not  have  been  out  of  place  nor 
wanting  in  modesty;  for  the  author  of  that  work  had  too 
real  a regard  for,  and  took  too  deep  an  i -terest  in  the 
subject  of  his  memoir,  not  to  have  accepted  in  the  i^ost 
handsome  manner  assistance  and  counsel  in  his  arduons 
undertaking.  If  Mr.  Bury  be  indeed  inclined  to  do  real 
service  to  the  memory  of  his  ■■  old  friend.”  let  him  leave 
to  others  more  candid  and  dispassionate  than  himself  the 
ungracious  t.osk  of  picking  small  holes  iu  a performance 
the  honest 

r ‘il..  ^ s character  and  life  in  a true 

light  before  the  public.  But.  since  Mr.  Bury  has  rather 
ostentatiously  announced  that  he  intends  to  continue  his 
comments,  which  seemed  last  week  to  come  to  an  end 
more  for  lack  of  matter  than  of  will ; and  since  he  prides 
himself  on  the  statement  of  accurate  facts ; I will  also 
give  a few  facts,  for  the  accuracy  of  which  I can  vouch 
and  winch  may,  perhaps,  go  far  in  accounting  for  Mr’ 
Buiy  s carping  and  paltry  remarks  on  the  writer  of  the 
Recollections.  It  is  a fact,  then,  that  Mr.  Bury  was 
ambitious  of  being  the  biographer  of  Pugin,  but  his  dila- 
tory efforts  Tnetnoencoiirageme.it.  Again,  itisafaetthat 

not  only  did  Mr.  Bury  refuse  all  assistance  which  his  busi 
ness  connection  with  Pugin  might,  perhaps,  have  enabled 
1^°  be  actually  had  the  effrontery  to  beg  that 

aU  the  family  documents  and  letters  should  be  withheld 

from  Mr.Ferrey.inorder  that  hcmightbeledii, to  error.and 

write  a tissue  of  lies,  which  then  this  doughty  champion  of 
truth  and  accuracy  might  have  the  supreme  pleasure  of 
demolishing.  What  will  the  lovers  of  fair  play— and  they 
abound  even  in  the  literary  world— say  to  such  trickery^ 
What  delicate  honour  to  set  a trap  for  a literary  rival  ’ 

What  manliness  tocomeout,  armed  cap-a-pie  with  accurate 

facts,  withheld  for  a malicious  purpose ! To  what  deuths 
will  not  wounded  vanity  drag  its  disconsolate  victim’ 
But  I have  not  yet  done  with  my  string  of  facts.  Before 
a single  line  of  “Recollections,”  good,  bad,  or  indifferent 
was  pniited,  Mr.  Bury  declared  that  he  would  attack  its 
author  in  every  periodical  open  to  his  influence,  and  do 
his  little  utmost  to  damage  the  biography  of  the  man 
wiiom  he  is  so  fond  of  calling  his  “ old  friend.”  Fnrtu- 
nately,  .Mr.  Bury  is  no  literary  gorilla  . he  may.  perhaps, 
have  the  unplea-miit  snarl,  but  he  sadly  lacks  the  strength 
of  that  far-famed  imp.  He  is  to  be  pitied  ; especially  if  he 
fancy  that  he  possesses  the  biographical  powers  of  a Bos- 
well ; and  has  been  balked  in  his  desire  of  making  Pugin’s 
memory  apedestal  to  his  ownfame.  Had  heremained  silent 
under  his  disappointment  he  might  have  had  the  sym- 
pathy,— had  he  assisted  in  the  work  he  certainly  would 
have  earned  the  gratitnde.-of  Pugin’s  friends : as  it  is  he 
merits  only  contempt.  Whatever  bis  qualifications  as  a 
biographer  may  be,  his  personal  attacks  on,  and  his  dis- 
creditable manosuvres  against,  Mr.  Ferrev,  show  that 
generosity  and  a gentlemanly  tone  and  feeling— qualities 
which  honourably  distinguish  the  aiulior  of  “ Recollec- 
rions,”— are  in  Mr.  Bury  “ conspicuous  by  their  absence.” 
Mr.  Bury  boasts  that  he  sails  under  no  false  colours  ; I 
am  afraid  it  is  but  too  tran-parent  that  the  flag  under 
which  he  has  embarked  in  his  present  cruise  is  the  yellow 
flag  of  jealousy  and  disappointed  authorship,  I trust  that 
on  reflection  he  will  .strike  his  flag  and  return  to  his  old 
good-humoured  craft,  and  crack,  for  the  future  in  private 
only,  his  harmless  jokes  at  the  expense  of  the  successful 
author  of  “ Recollections  of  A.  W.  Pugin.” 

Eumund  SiiBRin.^v  Purcell. 


RHYMES  FROM  READERS, 
Certain  observations  in  our  last  have  set  somi 
of  our  readers  rhyming ; and,  as  the  warm  wenthe 
is  unfavourable  for  severe  studies,  we  insert  thi 
result: — 

A Catch. 

A note ! a note  ! haste  to  the  Ferrtejy  ! 

In  heat  ’twa.s  writ  by  Talbot  Bury ; 

Who  hints  that  he’s  not  seldom  merry. 

(W.B.)  He  don't  then  drink  Suuth-Afric  sherry. 

To  Recolleclors  and  Correctors. 

With  Welby  Pugin,  our  Augustus, 

By  writing  too  much,— don’t  disgust  us 
His  pilot-coat  remain  with  Ferrey  : 

His  trailties  all, — let’s  send  to  Bur^/. 

Your  humble  servants,  friends  precarious  ’ 

, For  self  and  Scorpio, 

SAOlTrARIUS 
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THE  DOVER  SURVBYORSHIP. 

IlEM  is  the  sequel  of  the  Dover  survejorship 
On  Tuesday,  the  6th  instant,  the  Town  Couno.l 
met  for  the  purpose  (among  other  business)  of 
selecting  a Burvejor  from  three  names,  selected 
and  given  in  by  the  managing  committee  of  the 
Local  Hoard  of  Health,  as  reported  m the  last 
number  of  the  Builder.  After  some  preliminary 
discussion,  in  which  the  whole  question  of  the  dis- 
missal of  the  present  surveyor  was  ripped  ^P. 
a broad  accusation  against  the  majority  of  the 
Town  Council  that  he  was  discharged  from  party 
motives;  it  was  ultimately  agreed  thatany  member 
might  propose  a candidate  for  election ; tbe_ three 
previously  selected  being  then  and  there  in  at- 
tendance at  the  desire  of  the  Council.  Mr.  Han- 
vey,  of  Gloucester,  one  of  the  selected,  was  there- 
upon proposed  and  seconded;  and  then  Mr.  George 
Jarrett,  not  one  of  the  selected,  was  put  by  way 
of  amendment.  Ou  these  two  motions  the  elec- 
tion proceeded;  and  the  votes  being  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Hanvey,  he  was  declared  duly  elected.  The 
other  two  selected  candidates,— Mr.  Benest,  of  Nor- 
wich, and  Mr.  Laing,of  Hastings,— had  not  even  a 
chance  given  them:  they  seem  to  have  had  “no 
friends”  in  the  council.  It  does  not  appear,  from 
the  Dover  Express,  which  gives  a very  full  report 
of  the  proceedings  in  other  particulars,  that  a word 
was  said  by  any  one  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
...vvT  criutiTi.  nnv  morc  than  on 


troops.  Some  of  the  slabs  now  form  part  of  the 
pavement  of  the  vestibule  of  the  west  entrance. 
Since  this  devastation  but  one  monument  of  note 
has  been  set  up,  and  this  one  is  that  of  Thomas 
Deacon,  esq.,  who  died  in  1721.  It  is  ot 
common-place  design,  but  fairly  executed,  and 
marks  the  period  in  which  the  ordmary  costume 
of  the  day  is  adhered  to,  though  some  persons  of 

the  same  date  are  represented  in  costume  of 

Roman  warriors,  as  be  had  seen  that  day  m one 
of  the  Burleigh  family  at  Stamford.  The  monu- 
ment of  Hedda  and  his  monks,  slaughtered  by  the 
Danes  in  870,  spoken  of  by  Mr.  James  as  the 
most  ancient  sepulchral  monument  m the  king- 
dom, was  next  treated  of  by  the  writer;  who,  we 
may  as  well  sav,  is  the  heat  authority  upon  the 
subject  now  living.  The  account  of  the  slaughter 
was  given  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  »»  tlie 
history  of  Ingulf,  Abbot  of  Croyland,  who  died 
1109.  The  authenticity  of  this  work  of 
was,  however,  questioned ; and  as  no  early  MbS. 
of  this  history  are  known  to  exist,  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  produced  in  the  fourteenth  centuiy, 
and  a work  of  fiction  rather  than  history.  After 
a careful  examination  of  the  stone,  the  writer  s 
opinion  was  that  it  is  of  a date,  at  least,  two  cen- 
turies later  than  870,  as  the  sculpture  and  detail 
are  of  a more  advanced  period;  and  that  the 
figures  on  the  side  do  not  represent  monks,  but 
^ 1 .1 u!..  OTVrtofloo  TLp  work 


cessive  projection  of  each  course  of  the  masonry, 
commencing  about  G feet  above  the  level  of  the 
floor,  in  a manner  exactly  similar  to  the  so-called 
Piets’  houses  of  Quanterness  aud  Wideford-bill. 
Its  original  height  has  been  probably  19  or  20 
feet,  and  the  clay  has  then  been  piled  above  the 
roof  to  a height  of  several  feet.” 

All  over  the  building  are  scattered  runic  crosses, 
small  but  perfectly  distinct.  On  the  slab,  which 
forms  the  pillar  of  the  inner  angle  ou  the  right 
side  there  are  devices  of  various  creatures,  very 
beautifully  carved  on  the  edge  of  the  slab  which 
had  previously  been  rubbed  or  cut  very  smooth. 
The  finest  of  them  seems  intended  to  represent  a 
dragon.  Underneath  this  are  other  figures,  one 
of  which  resembles  a serpent  twisted  round  a pole. 
The  tumulus  and  cells  (though  uot  the  runes)  are 
believed  to  belong  to  a period  anterior  to  the 
peopling  of  the  Orkney  Isles  by  the  Norsemen. 


was  said  by  any  one  as  to  the  ekv^en  “of  his'  apostles.  The  work 

" . . ..  -VT r\..  v.oi't-  nf  o 


preierreii  to  uuyi-uci  , u....  

any  of  them  were  ever  openly  produced  or  referred 
to.  In  conclusion,  the  Council  refused  the  two 
gentlemen  who  had,  at  their  desire,  attended,— one 
from  Norwich,  and  the  other  from  Hastings,— any 
compensation  for  their  time,  but  decreed  to  them 

/.  , 1. C. ....J  n .....Inan  oaoll  fnv  tllP.il* 


neiongcu  lu  mu  v..  v..v.  “ c 

was  originally  a Norman  shrine,  or  part  ot  a 
Norman  shrine.  It  may  have  been  fixed  over 
some  of  the  relics  with  which  the  monastery  was 
enriched;  and  the  work  was  probably  of  the  same 

t -1  no  fVif.  a/>nlnt.iiT’Pn 


compensation  for  their  time,  hut  decreed  to  them  enricueo ; anu  sue  --  -- 

flist^class  railway  fare  and  a guinea  each  for  their  age  and  hy  the  same  hand  as  the 

J O I stones  now  to  be  seen  m the  wall  ot  Eietton 


liiimaj  iw.v  ...jva  ..  

expenses.  These  remarks  can  convey  no  reflection 
on  Mr.  Hnnvey,  nor  are  the  proceedings  of  the 
Town  Council  of  Dover  more  unjust  than  what 
architects  commonly  submit  to;  but  in  their 
shamelessness  they  will  hardly  be  paralleled;  and 
it  is  this  which  entitles  them  to  special  public 
notice.  


MONUMENTAL  REMAINS  IN  PETER- 
BOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Archrcologicnl 
Institute,  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam  read  a communica- 
tion upon  “ The  Monumental  Remains  in  Peter- 
borough Cathedral.”  The  writer  said  that  the 
cathedral  was  never  remarkable  for  the  number 
or  the  stateliness  of  the  sepulchral  monuments  it 
contained.  The  memorials  now  existing  were 
confined,  with  one  exception,  to  a few  ancient 
recumbent  effigies  of  abbots,  uot  one  of  which 
occupied  its  original  position,  or  bore  any  inscrip- 
tion to  inform  us  what  abbot  it  represented.  The 
effigies  are  six  in  number : the  most  ancient 
belongs  to  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  ; 
four  to  different  periods  of  the  thirteenth  century  ; 
and  the  remaining  one  to  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  A full  description  of  the  re- 
spective effigies  followed,  and  dates  were  assigned 
to  each.  The  most  ancient  effigy,  at  the  hack  of 
the  high  altar,  he  ascribed  to  Abbot  Benedict,  who 
died  iu  1193,  or  to  Andreas,  who  died  in  1199. 
The  second  effigy,  from  the  west  end  of  the  south 
aisle,  he  ascribed  to  Abbot  Robert  do  Lyndeseye, 
who  is  said  to  have  erected  the  west  front,  aud  to 
have  died  in  1223.  Gough  assigns  this  to  Abbot 
Martin,  who  died  iu  1155.  The  third  from  the 
west  eud  he  ascribed  to  Walter  de  St.  Edmund,  who 
died  ill  1245,  or  to  De  Hotot,  his  successor,  iu 
1249.  Gough  sets  it  down  to  John  of  Salisbury, 
who  died  iu  1125.  The  first  cfligy  at  the  west 
end  Gough  assigns  to  Andreas,  who  died  in  1199  ; 
but  the  writer  ascribed  it  to  John  de  Caleto,  who 
died  in  1262.  The  most  eastward  of  the  series, 
under  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle,  is  of  a later  date 
than  the  four  others;  better  iu  workmanship,  and 
of  a more  advanced  period  in  art.  Gough  assigus 
it  to  Abbot  de  Vectis,  who  died  in  1155;  the 
writer,  however,  ascribed  it  to  Richard  de  London, 
who  died  in  1295.  These  effigies  difler  from  other 
early  episcopal  effigies  iu  not  having  the  fingers 
of  the  hand  raised  in  the  act  of  giving  a blessing; 
and  in  the  absence  of  a mitre,  not  yet  granted  to 
these  abbots  ; but  they  form  perhaps  the  most  in- 
teresting series  of  recumbent  effigies  of  ecclesiastics 
of  abbatical  rank  anywhere  to  be  found  iu  this 
country.  The  sixth  effigy  is  ou  the  floor  of  the 
south  ’aisle  of  the  choir : it  is  much  mutilated 
from  the  material  being  of  cluiich  or  chalk-stone, 
and  is  of  much  later  date  than  the  others,  and  is 
ascribed  by  the  writer  to  Robert  de  Kirton,  who 
died  in  1528.  In  1643  the  monument  of  Bishop 
Dove,  who  died  in  1630,  and  those  in  brass,  were 
demolished  or  torn  away  by  the  Parliamentarian 


stones  now  to  be  seen  in  the  wall  of  Fletton 
Church.  The  writer  then  proceeded  to  notice  the 
statue  of  a monk  in  the  monastic  costume  of  the 
Benedictine  order,  which  occupies  a niche  in  the 
gateway  of  the  Bishop’s  Palace.  It  is  a good 
specimen  of  art  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was 
noticed  by  Flaxman.  Why  a cast  of  it  should 
appear  in  the  Crystal  Palace,  at  Sydenham,  under 
the  name  of  “ St.  Luke,”  the  writer  knew  not. 

The  Rev.  T.  James  remarked  that  in  architec- 
tuie,  as  in  economics,  a change  of  opinion  was  not 
uncommon.  He  bad  claimed  credit  for  the  mouu- 
nieiit  spoken  of  as  the  oldest  in  the  country,  and 
had  done  so  ou  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bloxam  him- 
self. On  examination,  however,  he  was  inclined 
to  think  the  work  was  Norman,  and  must  give  up 
that  claim.  He  suggested,  however,  that  the 
pseudo  Ingulf  was  not  likely  to  represent  a shrine 

a sepulchral  monument. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Venables  said  that  he  had  ex- 
amined the  stone  along  with  Mr.  Sharpe;  and  the 
latter  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  wa.s  a 
shrine  aud  not  a monument,  and  that  the  figures 
were  our  Lord  and  eleven  of  his  apostles. 


PURTHER  DISCOVERIES  IN  ORKNEY. 

At  Nt‘S.e,  in  Shapinshay.a  tumulus,  such  as  that 
at  Maeshow  or  Stennis,  has  been  examined  by  Mr. 
Balfour.  The  tumulus  is  surrounded  by  a broad 
fosse  or  ditch.  The  cells,  which  were  reached  from 
the  top  of  the  tumulus,  are  still  more  curiously 
arranged  than  those  of  Stennis.  As  described  in 
the  Orcadian,  they  appear  to  consist  of  a main 
oval  chamber,  with  tiers  of  exterior  crescent- 
shaped compartments,  with  communications  by 
narrow  passages,  a new  feature  in  such  buildings. 
The  dimensions  of  the  main  chamber  may  bo  from 
30  to  35  feet  broad,  and  17  feet  to  the  top  of  the 
standing  wall,  from  the  original  floor.  The 
entrance,  which  has  uot  yet  been  distinctly  traced 
all  the  way,  appears  to  have  been  a very  ingen- 
ious  labyrinthine  contrivance,  evidently  by  its 
windings  and  crossings  intended  to  bewilder 
strangers  or  intruders. 

In  one  place  there  is  what  the  Orcadian 
described  as  something  like  “ a clumsy  meal 
girnel,”  but  which  seems  to  be  a covered  sarco- 
phagus, not  yet  examined.  Iu  the  main  cell  or 
chamber,  there  is  a deep  pit  dug  down  to  the 
rock,  and  roughly  built  round  with  stones,  with 
step-holes  for  descent  or  ascent : there  is  no  water 
in  the  pit  or  well. 

Of  the  Stennis  tumulus,  the  Orkney  Herald 
states  that  Mr.  Petrie  has  examined  and  described 
the  cellular  interior.  In  his  account  of  it  he 
says : — “ The  roofs,  floors,  and  back  walls  of  the 
cells  are  each  formed  by  a single  slab  of  stone, 
and  the  blocks  of  stone  corresponding  in  size  aud 
figure  to  the  openings  were  found  ou  the  floor  in 
front  of  them.  These  Lave  been  to  close  the 
entrances  of  the  cells.  The  four  walls  of  the 
chamber  converge  towards  the  top  by  the  suc- 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Louth. — The  completion  of  the  works  connected 
with  the  restoration  of  the  chancel  of  the  church 
of  St.  James,  at  Louth,  having  been  eflected,  it 
has  been  re-opened.  Mr.  Christian  was  the  archi- 
tect employed  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 
Mr.  Lee,  of  Retford,  executed  the  designs  of  the 
commissioners’  architect,  and  Mr.  Maxey  those  of 
Mr.  Fowler,  of  Louth,  to  whom  the  committee 
entrusted  their  share  of  the  work.  The  commis- 
sioners confined  themselves  to  scraping  the  white- 
wash and  dirt  from  the  stonework  in  the  chancel 
proper;  replacing  decayed  stone  where  necessary, 
and  filling  the  clerestory  windows  of  the  chancel 
with  tinted  glass.  The  parishioners  have  done  the 
rest.  The  east  window  has  been  partially  filled 
with  stained  glass.  The  style  of  the  window  is 
the  Late  Perpendicular,  and  in  arrangement  is 
divided  into  seven  lights,  or  fourteen  compart- 
ments, separated  by  a transom : to  fill  it  com- 
pletely with  stained  glass  will  cost  about  900Z. 
The  lower  central  compartment  is  occupied  with 
the  scene  of  the  Crucifixion.  In  the  upper  com- 
partment the  Ascension  is  shown.  The  subject  of 
the  lower  right  hand  compartment  is  our  Lord 
before  Pilate,  and  above  this  the  Transfiguration 
is  given.  The  upper  left  hand  compartment  is 
filled  with  the  representation  of  Mary  Magdalene 
washing  our  Lord’s  feet.  The  central  light  form- 
ing the  cross  in  the  window  is  filled  with  stained 
glass.  Over  the  Ascension  is  the  Agnus  Dei,  aud 
in  the  spandrils  above  this  are  the  sacred  mono- 
grams. In  the  remaining  part  of  the  cross  arc 
ten  angels  bearing  shields  containing  symbols  of 
our  Lord’s  passion.  In  the  two  upper  compart- 
meuts  are  the  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
The  rest  of  the  tracery  is  occupied  with  angels 
bearing  ribands  with  texts,  the  Alpha  and  Omega, 
Seraphim  aud  Cherubim,  &c.  The  complete  ex- 
posure of  the  whole  of  the  east  window  has  neces- 
sitated the  removal  of  the  old  paintings  which  at 
one  time  formed  a feature  of  the  east  end  of  the 
chancel,  aud  hid  the  lower  portions  of  the  window. 

^eijrAawi.— Trinity  Church,  Heigham,  has  been 
consecrated.  The  building  is  a chapel  of  ease,  and 
a poor  man’s  church  ; of  the  1,150  sittings  which 
it  contains,  638  being  free.  The  building  and  site 
have  cost  nearly  7,000/.,  of  which  about  6,150/. 
have  been  raised.  The  building  consists  of  a nave, 
104-9  long  by  43  feet  wide,  containing  700  sittings 
iu  front  of  the  pulpit,  without  pillars  to  break  the 
view  or  sound.  There  are  two  transepts,  21  feet 
by  31  feet ; a cbaucel  18  feet  wide,  and,  including 
au  apse,  30  feet  long.  There  are  also  two  chancel 
transepts,  each  about  16  feet  by  10  feet.  Ihe 
total  length  of  the  church  is  138  feet,  aud  the 
height,  from  nave  floor  to  ridge,  50  feet.  The 
church  is  of  flint,  with  stone  dressings  aud  tracery 
to  the  windows,  having  a string  course  of  red 
brick  running  round  it.  The  roof  is  constructed 
of  laminated  arched  ribs.  The  church  has  a tower 
and  spire,  but  not  high  enough  for  the  building  -, 
the  latter  is  constructed  of  wood.  The  style  of 
the  structure  is  Decorated.  The  church  has  been 
objected  to  because  it  does  not  stand  east  and 
west ; tbe  chancel  being  N.N.E.,  and  the  opposite 
end  of  course  S.S.W.  The  object  of  the  architect 
and  the  committee  was  to  place  the  church  in  the 
centre  of  the  piece  of  land  they  bought,  so  ns  to 
leave  room  to  build  a parsonage  house,  and  to  be 
at  light  angles  with  the  proposed  new  streets  now 
in  progress. 

Romford.—'VhQ  first  stone  of  a new  church  at 
Romford  has  been  laid.  The  plans  were  prepared 
by  Mr.  J.  Johnson,  of  tbe  Adelphi,  the  architect 
of  the  mother  church;  and  Mr.  Hammond,  ot  Rom- 
ford, is  the  contractor.  The  contract  for  the  new 
building  was  taken  at  3,300/.,  but  it  is  estimated 
the  total  cost  will  be  4,000/.,  of  which  3,000/.  have 
been  already  raised;  one-third,  we  understand, 
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1 being  contributed  by  Mr.  0.  K.  Coope,  of  Kochetts. 
r The  building  will  be  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  in 
;i  esact  imitation  of  the  mother  church.  It  is  to 
il  be  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  and  will  have  a nave, 
i(  chancel,  and  south  aisle,  and  a gallery  at  the  west 
if  end,  to  be  approached  by  a spiral  stone  staircase. 
1 There  will  also  be  an  octagonal  vestry,  and  a porch 
and  lobby  with  screen.  The  building  will  be  of 
»1  Kentish  rag,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  roof 
b will  be  of  open  deal,  stained  and  panelled,  and 
b will  be  slated  over ; and  at  the  west  end  there 
h will  be  a bell-turret  in  ornamental  oak.  The  ex- 
iit  ternal  dimensions  of  the  building  will  be  75  feet 
It  by  33  feet:  the  south  aisle  will  be  10  feet  wide, 

! and  the  chancel  35  feet  by  30  feet;  and,  including 
: the  free  sittings,  there  will  be  accommodation  for 
: 550  worshippers. 

Strafford  (E-sex). — Tbeiron  church  in  theNew 
1 Town  is  very  shortly  to  be  superseded  by  the  ulti- 
> mate  or  ptrm.anent  structure.  The  designs  of 
) Mr.  Bussett  Keeling  have  been  chosen  by  the 
: eoniroittee  in  a select  competition ; and  the  church 
. will  be  erected  under  the  supcriutendence  of  the 
I architect.  It  will  seat  1,000  on  the  ground,  and 
: 250  in  a west  gallery. 

Linton. — Theparishcburcb.during  the  pastyear, 

1 has  been  undergoing  a complete  restoration;  nearly 
the  whole  having  been  rebuilt,  considerably  en- 
: larged,  and  beautified.  The  new  works  include  a 
) prolongation  of  the  building  towards  the  west,  the 
' rebnildiug  of  the  porch  and  south  aisle  on  an  eu- 
. larged  plan,  an  addition  to  the  length  of  the 
. chancel,  the  erection  of  a vestry  on  the  north  side 
. of  the  chancel,  a new  tower  wdth  a stone  spire  at 
1 the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  and  the  introduc- 
. tion  of  two  arches  between  the  nave  and  the  north 
i aisle.  The  ceilings  also  have  been  renewed,  and 
I arched,  and  decorated  with  wood  ribs  and  orna- 
; ments.  The  whole  of  the  new  works  are  in  the 
’ Perpendicular  style,  except  the  additional  arch  on 
1 the  south  side  of  the  nave,  which  is  of  a decorated 
1 character  like  the  two  old  arches  with  which  it  is 
( connected.  The  windows  in  the  south  chancel, 

' which  were  greatly  decayed,  have  been  restored, 

1 and  the  other  windows  and  doorways  have  been, 
i as  far  as  possible,  copied  from  the  old  work.  The 
.•  whole  of  the  interior  building  has  been  refitted. 

^ The  old  high  pews  have  given  way  to  parallel 
i sittings,  and  the  gallery  has  disappeared  from  the 
■ west  end.  The  seats,  screens,  reredos,  communion 
3 rails,  &c.  in  the  chancel,  as  well  as  the  pulpit  and 
e reading-desk,  are  of  carved  oak  : the  other  sittings 
rare  of  deal,  stained  and  varnished.  The  south 
bchaticel,  of  which  part  was  formerly  used  as  a 
ivestry,  has  been  formed  into  a music-chamber.  It 
: is  further  contemplated  to  remove  a large  four- 
slight  window  in  the  north  aisle,  and  insert  two 
windows  of  three  bghts  each,  similar  to  those  in 
ibthe  south  aisle.  The  north  chancel,  also,  which 
;has  been  used  as  a monumental  chapel,  and  con- 
atains  the  monument  to  Lord  Broome,  sou  of  the 
^dast  Earl  Cornwallis,  and  the  family  vaults  of  the 
^wners  of  Linton  Park,  is  about  to  be  restored  by 
tthe  trustees  of  tlie  Lady  Julia  Cornwallis,  so  as  to 
aharmonize  with  the  rest  of  the  church.  The  ar- 
tchitect  employed  is  Mr.  R,  C.  Hussey,  of  London, 
Iwhose  plans  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
eSutton  & Vaughan,  of  Maidstone,  builders.  The 
Iwhole  expense  has  been  defrayed  by  the  Ladies 
.cLouisa  and  Elizabeth  Cornwallis,  of  Liuton  Park. 

Eershore. — The  inhabitants  of  Pershore  have 
eheld  a public  meeting,  “to  take  into  consideration 
jthe  restoration  of  the  Abbey  Church,  and  to  de- 
Jitermine  the  course  to  be  taken  thereon.”  There 
iTvas  a numerous  attendance,  and  Mr.  Scott  re- 
oported  on  the  state  of  the  church.  He  proposed, 
ebe  said,  simply  to  put  the  fabric  in  proper  repair, 
sand  to  make  it  more  convenient  for  the  purposes 
1 of  worship.  The  walls  in  many  places  were  giving 
"Way,  and  the  foundations  should  be  properly  exa- 
limined,  strengthened,  and  thoroughly  drained.  The 
jisouth-eastern  angle  was  in  a very  dangerous  state, 
cand  must  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt.  The  chapel 
at  the  east  end  should  also  be  taken  down  and  re- 
jbuilt  according  to  its  original  style.  The  roofs 
required  repairing : the  plastering  and  white- 
awashiDg  in  the  interior  ought  to  he  removed : the 
aouth  transept  required  to  be  thoroughly  repaired  : 
ithe  north  ^transept  was  nearly  all  gone : the  tow'er 
nwas  also  in  a bad  state,  being  cracked  in  several 
.places;  which  he  attributed,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  removal  of  the  nave  j and,  later,  to  the  removal 
of  the  north  transept.  This  he  proposed  to  re- 
emedy  by  cramping.  The  roof  of  the  tower  was 
^alBo  in  a very  bad  state  of  repair,  which  must  be 
remedied  at  once.  Resolutions  promotive  of  the 
iObject  in  view  were  unanimously  passed. 

I He  Sreicers.—'Dr.  Wolff’s  new  church  has  been 
eonsecrated.  The  edifice  is  built  in  the  style  of 
';he  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  from  a 
iiesigu  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Giles,  of  London,  architect. 


and  consists  of  a nave,  having  a tower  forming  an 
entrance  porch  attached  to  the  second  bay  from 
the  west  or  southern  side,  and  a chancel  with 
vestry  and  heating  chamber  on  the  north.  The 
tower  is  square  at  the  base,  but  passes  into  an 
octagon  at  the  belfry  stage,  which  contains  four 
bells,  and  is  surmounted  by  a wooden  spire  covered 
with  Bridgwater  tiles,  in  bands  of  red  and  brown 
colour.  Blue  lias  forms  the  principal  material  ot 
the  walls,  but  the  windows  and  dressings  are  Ham- 
hiU  freestone.  The  roofs  are  of  deal  stained,  open 
to  the  ridge,  and  covered  with  tiles ; and  the  seats 
in  the  nave  are  open  benches  of  the  s.ame  charac- 
ter; while  those  in  the  chancel  are  of  oak;  there 
being  altogether  accommodation  fur  about  170. 
On  the  north  of  the  chancel  arch  there  is  a pulpit 
of  freestone,  with  carving  in  the  cornice  and 
panels ; and  the  chancel  floor  is  paved  with  orna- 
mental tiles  from  the  Poole  Pottery  Company. 
The  edifice  is  heated  and  ventilated  by  Messrs. 
Haden,  of  Trowbridge.  Owing  to  the  limited 
nature  of  the  funds,  the  ornamental  features  art- 
few,  but  an  eastern  window  in  the  chancel  has 
been  filled  with  painted  glass,  representing  “ the 
perils”  of  St.  Peter,  designed  and  presented  by- 
Mrs.  Mills,  of  Bingham  Rectory,  Kotts.  The  re- 
redos  consists  of  a bold  cross,  floriated  in  relief,  on 
a diapered  ground,  having  the  sacred  monograms 
in  the  centre,  and  small  shafts  at  the  angles ; and 
there  are  a lamb  and  flag  carved  in  relief  over  the 
west  window  outside.  Mr.  J.  Spiller,  of  Taunton, 
was  the  builder  of  the  church.  The  amount  o! 
the  contract  was  1,031?.,  not  including  fences  and 
other  special  works,  which  will  raise  the  cost,  ex- 
clusive of  architect’s  and  other  exp:'n9es,  to  above 
1,200?.  Towards  this  sum  the  Diocesan  Board 
has  granted  100?.,  and  the  Incorporated  Church 
Building  Society  100?.,  the  remaining  portion 
having  been  collected  or  provided  by  Dr.  Wolff, 
West  Hatch  (Taunton). — The  church  of  West 
Hatch,  which  for  the  last  twelve  months  has  been 
undergoing  a process  of  restoration  and  enlarge- 
ment, has  been  opened  for  divine  service.  In  the 
rebuilding  of  the  tower  the  original  design  has 
been  closely  observed,  and  the  turret  has  been 
capped  with  a small  spire  and  a finial.  The  cost 
of  this  work  has  been  entirely  defrayed  by  W.  H. 
P.  Gore  Langton,  esq.,  whose  coat  of  arms,  at  the 
request  of  the  parishioners,  has  been  inserted  in 
the  exterior  of  its  w'estern  end.  The  old  roof  of 
the  nave  has  been  retained,  hut  the  walls  by  which 
it  was  supported  have  been  rebuilt  from  the  foun- 
dation. The  church  has  been  enlarged  by  the 
erection  of  a north  aisle,  the  north  wall  having 
been  replaced  by  an  arcade  of  Ham-hill  stone; 
and  a chancel  aisle  and  a vestry  have  also  been 
added.  The  old  gallery  at  the  western  end  of  the 
nave,  in  which  was  formerly  placed  the  organ,  has 
been  cleared  away,  displaying  to  view  from  the 
interior  of  the  church  the  old  panelled  tower 
arch,  which  has  been  cleaned  down,  and  the  west- 
ern window,  The  old  high-backed  double  seats 
have  been  taken  away  and  replaced  with  low  open 
seats  of  deal,  slightly  stained  and  varnished,  which 
provide  accommodation  for  three  hundred  persons. 
The  chancel  decorations  are  the  commandments, 
<&c.,  which  have  been  painted  by  Mr.  Stansell,  of 
Taunton,  with  a stained  glass  window’,  by  Powel), 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Gore  Langton.  The  old  bosses  of 
the  roof  have  been  restored  and  regilt.  The  re- 
storation and  enlargement  of  the  church  have  cost 
1,300?.,  of  which  there  remains  about  100?.  to  be 
provided  for.  It  was  entrusted  to  Mr,  Davis,  of 
tills  town,  builder;  the  architect  being  Mr.  Ferrey, 
the  diocesan  architect. 

Llandajf. — The  following  is  from  a report  which 
has  just  been  issued  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
Four  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  partial 
re-opening  of  the  Cathedral,  on  the  16th  of  April, 
1857,  and  it  seems  bnt  right  to  state  the  results 
of  the  movemeut  then  inaugurated.  The  once 
ruined  section  of  the  nave  has  been  thoroughly 
restored,  its  windows  glazed,  and  a new  roof 
thrown  over  its  whole  span.  The  partition  wall 
has  been  removed.  The  roof  of  the  side  aisles  of 
the  eastern  end  has  also  been  restored,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  bays.  The  Bishop’s  throne 
is^  nearly  completed,  and  a portion  of  the  stalls 
with  the  screen  on  one  side  has  been  erected, 
while  contracts  have  been  entered  into  foranotlier 
section  of  the  work.  Much  still  rein.ains  to  be 
done.  An  organ  is  being  constructed  by  Messrs. 
Gray  & Davison,  at  a cost  of  1,000?.,  900?,  ol 
which  have  been  already  subscribed. 

Burlage,  near  Buxton. — The  church  which  has 
been  recently  erected  at  Burbage,  close  by  the 
turnpike-road  from  Macclesfield  to  Buxton,  and 
ditant  about  a mile  from  the  latter,  has  been  con- 
secrated^  by  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield.  This  church 
is  built  in  the  Norman  style,  and  is  cruciform  in 
plan:  it  contains  a nave  with  aisles,  north  and 


south  transepts,  and  an  apsidal  chancel.  The 
tower  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  nave  is  con- 
structed to  contain  five  bells,  which  are  being  cast 
by  the  Taylors,  of  Loughborough.  There  is  a 
piculidrity  internally,  which  consists  of  the  divi- 
sion between  nave  and  aisle  being  formed  of  tim- 
ber pillars  witli  wood  framing  over,  in  lion  of  the 
usual  stone  pillars  aiad  arches.  It  was  thought 
that  in  this  cold  district  the  timber  would  be 
warmer,  and  it  occupies  loss  space.  The  inter- 
section of  the  nave  and  aisles  is  marked  by  timber 
semi-circular  moulded  ribs.  The  chancel  arch 
and  piers  are  of  stone.  The  roof,  which  is  in 
three  sp.ans,  is  formed  of  open  timber  work, 
boarded  and  stained.  The  sittings,  which  arc  all 
free,  with  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk,  are  of 
pitch  pine  varnisned,  and  the  flooring  of  aisles, 
chancel,  &c.,  is  paved  with  tiles.  There  are  five 
windo.rs  in  the  apse,  three  of  which  are  filled 
with  painted  glass  by  Mr.  Wilmhurst,  of  London. 
The  centre  window  represents  our  Lord,  and  the 
windows  on  either  side  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke 
respectively.  They  are  three  memorial  windows; 
one  erected  by  Bishop  Spencer  to  the  memory  of 
his  sou  ; and  the  others  by  the  family  of  E.  W. 
Wilmot,  esq  , in  memory  of  Sir  F.  S.  Darwin  and 
Mrs.  Soulsby,  It  is  intended  to  fill  the  remain- 
ing tw’o  windows  with  the  figures  of  St.  Mark  and 
bt.  John,  aud  also  to  introduce  painted  glass 
into  the  circular  windows  in  the  gables.  The 
walls  are  finished  externally  with  the  local  grit 
stone,  as  the  quoins  to  door,  windows,  &c.,  and  for 
the  strings  and  other  moulded  portions;  the  inter- 
mediate spaces  being  faced  with  Reeve  Edge  stone. 
The  warming  apparatus  was  supplied  by  Hadens, 
of  Tiowbridge.  The  church  bas  been  erected  by 
Messrs.  Vickers  & Turner,  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Henry  Currey,  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
.Mr.  W.  R.  Dick. 

Stretford.  — The  foundation-stone  of  a new 
Wesleyan  chapel  has  been  laid  at  Stretford,  Lan- 
cashire. The  new  chapel  will  be  capable,  when 
completed,  of  seating  820  adults,  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  part  of  the  work  now  in  progress  being 
2,500?. — 3,000?.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Henry 
Fuller,  of  Manchest-'r.  The  chapel  will  be  built 
in  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  From  the 
position  of  the  site  access  to  the  building  may  be 
obtained  on  either  of  two  levels,  one  13  feet  above 
the  other.  Taking  advantage  of  this,  the  chapel 
will  be  approached  by  a few  steps  from  Edge-lane ; 
and  a school-room,  11  feet  in  height,  will  be  placed 
on  the  basement,  and  entered  from  the  back-road. 
The  principal  entrance  will  bo  in  the  eastern  front, 
which  will  be  set  back  from  Edge-lane  about 
13  yards;  so  as  to  provide  a court  for  the  use  of 
the  congregation  in  assembling  and  dispersing. 
.Vdmii-sion  to  the  interior  will  he  through  a porch 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  with  staircases 
right  and  left  of  it,  for  the  galleries  hereafter  to 
be  erected  at  the  front  end  and  the  two  sides  and 
in  the  transepts  near  the  w’estern  end.  The  north- 
eastern staircase  will  be  in  a small  tower  at  that 
angle,  which  will  support  a spire  82  feet  high. 
T!ie  dressings  to  windows,  buttresses,  and  tower 
will  be  of  Hollington  stone : the  walls  of  the  main 
building  will  be  faced  on  three  sides  with  York- 
shire parpoint. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

All  Saints',  Colchester. — This  edifice  has  had  five 
DOW  stained-glass  windows  put  up  in  the  northern 
side  fronting  the  High-street,  by  the  artisans  of 
Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes,  of  London.  The  central 
one  of  the  three  memorial  windows  contains  an 
illustration  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  The  subjects 
of  the  other  side  memorial  windows  are,  Christ’s 
charge  to  Peter,  “ Feed  my  Sheep,”  and  the 
miraculous  draught  of  fishes.  The  window  fur- 
thest eastward,  supplied  by  private  subscriptions, 
contains  the  figure  of  an  angel,  holding  a scroll 
inscribed,  “ Blessed  are  the  poor  in  heart,  for  they 
shall  see  God.”  Adjoining  is  another  memorial 
window,  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Arnold  Olivier, 
M.A.,  representing  Christ  as  the  Good  Shepherd. 
The  total  cost  of  the  five  windows,  including  the 
wire  fixed  externally  to  protect  them  from  injury, 
is,  we  understand,  150?.  Smaller  stained-glass 
windows  decorate  other  parts  of  the  church  ; and 
it  is  proposed  to  place  a new  window  in  the  tower, 
above  the  organ. 

Cheveniiig. — The  chancel  of  the  church  in  this 
palish  has  just  been  enriched  by  two  stained-glass 
windows  and  tablets,  with  the  decalogue,  &c.;  the 
whole  executed  by  Mr.  Alexander  Gibbs,  of  Lon- 
don. The  one  at  the  east  end  is  a memorial 
window  to  Mr.  Frederick  Perkins,  late  of  Cbip- 
stead-jilace,  in  this  parish ; and  the  other,  on  the 
north  side,  as  well  as  the  tablets,  &c , are  presented 
by  the  vicar.  That  at  the  east  end  represents  the 
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four  evangelists  in  the  upper  compartment  with 
four  mcdaUions  helow,  figurative  of  the  life  our 
blessed  Lord,  and  containing  the  ^atlVlty,  Bap- 
tism, Lord’s  Supper,  and  Ascension,  the  remainder 
being  filled  up  with  tracery,  emblems,  &c.  The 
window  on  the  north  side  is  in  three  compart- 
ments and  the  subjects  chosen  are  full-length 
figures  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  with  the  figure 
of  our  Saviour,  bearing  the  cross,  in  the  centre 
light.  They  are  represented  as  standing  in  cano- 
pied niches,  at  the  hack  of  which  is  diaper  work. 
The  monumental  work  of  Chantrey,  in  the  Stan- 
hope Chapel,  adjoining  the  chancel,  to  the  memory 
of  Lady  Frederica  Louisa  Stanhope,  in  addition 
to  the  two  stained-glass  windows  recently  exe- 
cuted by  Lady  Stanhope,  with  the  restoration  and 
decoration  which  the  church  has  lately  undergone, 
make  it  one  of  special  local  interest. 

Draycot  Church. — Messrs.  Lavers  & Barraud 
request  us  to  state  that  the  painted  windows  put 
up  in  this  church  were  executed  by  them. 


LIGHTING  STREET  LAMPS. 

I HAVE  often  wondered  why  the  old-fashioned 
mode  of  lighting  the  street  lamps  should  still  be 
persisted  in  in  London:  it  is  both  inconvenient 
and  dangerous,  and  ought  at  once  to  he  abandoned 
for  the  much  better  method  now  in  use  in  most  of 
the  towns  in  Lancashire. 

A light  rod,  about  6 feet  long,  with  a small 
lamp  at  the  top,  inclosed  in  a perforated  tin  case, 
is  all  the  apparatus  required;  and  the  lighting  is 
done  in  a much  more  certain,  expeditious,  and 
economical  manner.  It  seems  to  me  that  any 
simple  and  inexpensive  means  by  which  the  dan- 
gerous practice  of  carrying  ladders,  and  placing 
them  against  the  lamps  in  the  crowded  thorough- 
fares of  the  metropolis  coxild  be  avoided  would 
be  a great  advantage.  The  new  mode  is  exceed- 
ingly simple,  has  been  in  successful  operation  for 
some  time  in  many  towns  in  the  country,  and 
answers  well.  Why  not  adopt  it  in  London  ? 

A Borofgh  Suevetoe. 


Insolvency. — Where  a creditor  has  been  served 
with  a notice  of  the  order  for  hearing  with  a date 
subsequent  to  the  real  day,  and  the  insolvent  is 
discharged  in  the  meantime,  a re-hearing  will  he 
granted  at  the  instance  of  such  creditor,  although 
there  has  not  been  any  intentional  fraud.  No 
other  creditor  will  be  allowed  to  oppose  at  such 
re-bearing.  A debt  contracted  when  a trader  is 
embarrassed  will  not  be  a ground  of  remand  if 
there  be  no  misrepresentation,  although  the 
debtor  is  arrested  a fortnight  after  the  delivery  of 
the  goods,  the  arrest  not  being  collusive. — Re 
RoMnson. 

Joint-stoeh  Company. — Any  creditor  or  con- 
tributory may  take  advantage  of  a demand  served 
by  another  creditor  requiring  payment  of  his 
debt.  The  neglect  of  the  company  to  pay,  secure, 
or  compound  for  same  within  the  prescribed  time, 
after  such  demand,  may  he  taken  advantage  of  by 
such  first-mentioned  creditor  as  a foundation  for 
a petition  to  wind  up  the  company. — Owen  v. 
Anglesea  Coal  Company, 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

RucTclechurch. — At  a colliery  at  Pucklechurch, 
a chimney-stack  in  the  course  of  erection,  about 
80  feet  high,  has  fallen  on  the  engine-house, 
doing  serious  injury  to  the  machinery,  and  throw- 
ing many  hands  out  of  employ  for  some  time.  It 
appeared  that  the  foundation  w’as  dug  about  12 
feet  deep  on  the  clay,  and  it  gave  way.  It  was 
observed  to  he  falling  gradually  for  some  time 
before  it  fell.  The  men  had  not  come  down  from 
off  the  stack  but  about  five  minutes  before  the 
disaster.  It  is  said  that  if  the  fouudatlon  had 
been  dug  about  4 feet  deeper,  the  accident  would 
not  have  occurred. 

Worcester. — The  contract  of  Messrs.  Wood  & 
Son,  of  Worcester,  builders,  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  wing  to  the  Worcester  Lunatic  Asylum,  to 
accommodate  100  patients,  has  been  accepted  by 
the  Committee  of  Visitors.  The  contract  is  4,485i. 

Wrexham. — The  Wrexham  Tov/n  Council  have 
come  to  the  unanimous  decision  to  have  the  town 
thoroughly  sewered,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Rawlinson.  The  estimated  cost  is  6,000Z., 
the  money  to  be  borrowed  from  Government,  the 
repayment  to  extend  over  a period  of  thirty  years, 
which  can  he  accomplished,  it  is  said,  by  a rate  of 
sixpence  in  the  pound. 

Edinburgh, — A large  cross  is  about  to  he  erected 
on  the  Esplanade  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  in  memory 
of  the  78th  Highlanders  who  fell  in  India  during 
the  mutiny. 

Inverury. — The  burgesses  and  electors  of  the 
burgh  of  Inverury  have  held  a meeting  and  re- 
solved to  approve  of  the  magistrates  building  a 
new  one : and  a council  meeting  has  since  been 
held,  when  a committee  wjte^ppointed  to  procure 
plans,  &c.,  and  it  was  decided  to  proceed  with  the 
building  forthwith,  and  to  get  it  finished,  if  prac- 
ticable, by  Martinmas,  1862. 

Banff. — The  Town  and  County  Banking  Com- 
pany, at  Banff,  are  about  to  erect  a new  building 
for  their  agency.  The  site  is  on  the  north  side  of 
the  house  belonging  to,  and  occupied  by,  Mr. 
Coutts,  the  agent.  The  contractors,  who  are  all 
of  Banff,  are  Messrs.  A.  Morrison,  mason ; George 
Held,  wright;  John  Inues,  plasterer;  Alexander 
Walker,  slater;  and  Duthie,  plumber. 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

At  the  meeting:  of  the  Board  held  last  week  the  follow- 


ing tenders  were  received  for  new  street  and  subway, 
High-street,  Borough 

Pearson  jfl0,195  0 

Moxon 10,005  0 

Sawyer S.884  0 

Myers  9,286  0 


8,549 

8,400 

8,379 

8,120 

8,f93 

7,996 


Dethick, 

Webster 
Thirst  .. 

Lavers  .. 

Hill  & Co, 

Walker  . . 

Downs  (accepted) 7..  - 

Tenders  were  also  opened  for  constructinga  sewer  and 
making  up  a road  along  the  Victoria  Park  approaches  : — 

Moxon  & Co 4^3,640  0 0 

Abbott  & Ilopwood  3,341  0 0 

Hill  & Co 2,845  0 0 

Pound 2,805  0 0 

Thirst 2,714  0 0 

Dethick 2,600  0 0 

Pearson  (accepted) 2,481  0 0 

Cole 


3 13  0 


A report  was  brought  up  from  the  superintendent  archi- 


AllCHITECTS’  ACTIONS. 

JJfiy  V.  Kitrkhi. — This  case,  which  was  one  of  disputed 
charges,  was  tried  and  decided  at  the  Southwark  County 
Court  on  Monday,  the  5th  instant.  The  circumstances 
connected  with  it  are  briefly  as  follow The  defendant, 
Mr.  Kitchin,  a wealthy  hop-grower,  engaged  Mr.  Hey, 
architect,  to  prepare  plans  and  specifications,  and  obtain 
estimates,  for  certain  farm  buildings,  which  were  accord- 
ingly done;  but  in  the  progress  of  the  operations,  Mr. 
Kitchin  thought  fit  to  stop  the  works,  and  ultimately 
refused  to  pay  the  plaintiff  for  his  services  in  having  pre- 
pared his  plans  and  specification,  &c.  The  matter  having 
been  argued  on  both  sides,  the  judge  gave  his  verdict  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiff,  with  costs.  The  defence  was  that 
Mr.  Hey  had,  at  defendant’s  request,  written  him  a lettei 
on  the  8th  June,  I860,  stating  that  In-  charge  for  the 
services  would  be  the  usual  commission  of  5 per  cent, 
upon  theamount  of  the  outlay  or  value  of  the  works  done; 
and  he  considered  that,  although  Mr.  Hey  had  prepared 
the  drawings  and  specification ; and  the  estimate,  i ,695i., 
had  been  sent  in;  that  as  he  had  subsequently  changed 
his  ideas,  and  determined  not  to  have  the  works  begun, 
Mr.  Hey  was  entitled  to  nothing ; as,  in  his  opinion,  th£ 
letter  above  referred  to  was  a binding  contract  on  Mr 
Hey  to  charge  nothing  unless  the  works  were  earn 


tect,  in  which  he  proposes  that  the  whole  of  the  houses  execution.  Plaiiiriff  contended  that  he  ought  noi 
on  the  west  side  of  Great  Turnstile,  and  two  printing  jjg  debarred  from  the  value  of  his  services  becausi 
warehouses  in  Tichborne-court,  should  be  removed.  The  I qj  Kitchin’s  change  of  mind,  and  which  was  i 

width  of  the  new  street  would  be  47  feet  6 inches  at  the  [ circumstance  over  which  he  had  no  control.  A com 
northern  end,  gradually  increasing  to  50  feet  in  the  centre.  ■ mission  of  2i  per  cent,  on  the  estimate  was  charged.  1 
He  also  stated  that  on  the  west  side  of  the  new  street,  and  must  be  said  that  the  judge  did  not  recognize  this  modi 
south  end  of  the  Robin  Hood  public-honse,  there  will  be  of  charging,  but  considered  the  services  rendered  wen 
a piece  of  building  land  with  a frontage  of  80  feet,  and  an  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  the  bill, 
average  depth  of  36  feet ; and  this  he  arr.anges  into  plots  for  | - — 

five  houses  fora  set  ofoftices,  suitable  for  solicitorsandbar-  I • 

risters.  He  considers  tliat  the  cost,  togeUitr  with  the  ex- , GODOLPIIIN  SCHOOLS,  HAMMERSMITH, 
pense  of  forming  carriage  and  footways,  aud  lamps,  will  j 
be  28.080/.;  which  sum  would  include  the  return  which  ! 


w.iii..! auui  wivum  ......uuv:  l..x. .........  The  following  leferenccs  show  the  appropria 

ight  be  ’obtained  from  the  sale  of  vacant  building  tion  of  the  rooms  set  forth  by  the  plan  given  ii 

ground  and  old  materials.  He  further  considered  that  a Qyp  jagt  p.  548  : 

more  complete  improvement  would  be  effected  by  clearing  I * 


away  the  five  houses  and  two  shops  on  the  west  side  of 
Newman’s-row,  by  doing  which  the  width  of  the  new 
street  would  be  equal  along  its  whole  length. 

A motion  was  made  and  agreed  to  that  the  superin- 
tendent  architect’s  report  and  plan  be  referred  to  the 
Works  and  Improvements  Committee  for  consideration 
and  report.  


PROPOSED  CHAMBERS  IN  WESTMINSTER. 

A COMPANY  is  being  formed  to  erect  a large  block 
of  professional  and  residential  chambers  on  a trian- 
gular plot  of  land  in  Victoria-street,  Westminster, 
opposite  the  \Vestmm8ter  Palace  Hotel,  and 
bounded  by  Dean-street  and  Orchard-street.  The 
plans  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Banks  &, 
B.irry.  It  is  proposed  to  erect,  to  the  depth  of 
90  feet,  a main  building  divided  into  seven  sec- 
tions, each  distinct  in  itself  but  forming  one  con- 
tinnous  whole.  Three  of  these  sections  will  con- 
tain fourteen  suites  of  chambers  each;  three 
tweuty-eight  suites  each ; and  the  remaining  sec- 
tion, twenty-one  suites.  There  will  be  entrances 
in  Victoria-street.  Each  suite  will  include  four  or 
five  rooms,  and  be  so  constructed  that  two  or 
more  suites  may  be  united  to  form  a larger  esta- 
blishment if  required.  In  the  rear  of  the  main 
building  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a range  of  fourteen 
shops,  two  stories  in  height.  The  shops  will  be 
divided  from  the  main  building  by  a wall  designed 
as  an  ornamental  arcade ; a garden  and  carriage 
drive  being  reserved  for  the  occupiers  of  the 
chambers.  The  main  buildings  appear  over- 
crowded, abutting  on  yards  about  20  feet  wide; 
and  the  assumed  average  rent  of  170/.  for  suites 
of  four  rooms,  some  of  them  five,  if  not  six  stories 
above  the  ground,  seems  large.  These  points 
should  be  considered  in  time,  and  the  expenditure 
limited  accordingly. 


THE  “BUILDER’S”  LAW  NOTES, 

Railway  Company. — In  a case  where  a railway 
company  had  power  to  borrow  money  upon  mort- 
gage, money  so  borrowed  was  held  not  to  he  pay- 
able out  of  the  surplus  profits  of  the  concern  in 
priority  to  debts  contracted  by  the  company  in 
working  out  their  scheme. — Corry  v,  Londonderry 
and  Enniskillen  Railway  Company. 

Life  Insurance. — Suicide. — Where  there  was  no 
provision  in  a policy  that  it  should  be  void  if  the 
insured  party  should  die  by  his  own  hands,  the 
Court  of  Chancery  refused  to  declare  such  policy 
void,  the  insured  having  committed  suicide. — 
Horne  v.  The  Anglo-Ausiralian  Insurance  Com- 
pany. 

Wills  : Railway  Company. — A person  devised 
his  freehold  houses  to  certain  persons,  and  his 
personal  estate  to  others.  Shortly  before  bis 
death  a railway  company  served  upon  him  a 
notice  to  treat  for  the  purchase  of  several  of  the 
freehold  houses,  but  no  agreement  was  come  to, 
and  nothing  further  was  done  during  testator’s 
li^^.  Subsequently  the  company  had  these  houses 
assessed  by  a jury,  and  paid  the  amount  into 
court.  A question  arose  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
notice  given  by  the  railway  company  had  the 
eflect  of  converting  the  freehold  houses  into  per- 
sonal estate.  It  was  decided  that  the  notice  to 
treat  did  not  operate  as  a conversion,  and  that  the 
devisees  of  the  freeholds  were  entitled  to  the 
bouses. — Haynes  v.  Haynes. 

Friendly  Society. — In  a suit  by  a creditor  of  a 
benefit  society,  the  certificate  of  the  society,  duly 
made  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts,  was  held 
to  be  conclusive  as  to  the  character  of  the  society. 
Although  at  the  time  of  the  loan  to  the  society  all 
the  formalities  were  not  complied  with,  it  was  de- 
cided that,  as  the  society  had  the  benefit  of  the 
loan,  its  managers  could  not  object  to  the  claim 
on  the  ground  of  informality, — Pare  v.  Clegg. 


Cluster's  Jlcsidencf. 

A.  Hall.  I D.  Dining-room. 

B.  Drawing-room.  | E.  Butler’s  Pantry. 


C.  Study. 


G.  Dining  Hall. 

H.  Lavatory. 

I.  Kitchen. 

K.  Scullery. 

L.  Boots. 

M.  Panlry. 

N.  Larder. 

O.  Beer. 

P.  Coals. 


F.  Housekeeper’s  Room, 
School  Building. 

Q.  Passage. 

R.  Corridor. 

S.  Boarders’  Entrance. 

T.  Master’s  Sitting-room 

U.  Boys'  Room. 

V.  Class-room. 

W.  School-roora. 

X.  Porch. 

y.  Covered  Play-shed. 


FIRE  ESCAPE. 

Having  read  in  the  last  number  of  the  Ruilde 
the  remarks  of  “ M.  M.,”  in  reference  to  a mean 
of  assisting  escape  from  fire,  and  for  the  extin 
guishment  thereof,  I am  induced  to  ofler  a fet 
observations  upon  a contrivance  to  eflect  the  first 
named  object.  I would  propose  to  place  betwee; 
the  windows  of  any  two  houses  in  line,  and  on  th 
second  floor,  a “fire  balcony,’^ projecting  from  th 
face  of  wall  about  2 feet  6 inches,  and  in  Icngt 
the  distance  between  the  windows  of  each  house 
which,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  not  more  than  5 feei 
It  should  be  constructed  with  a 1-J-iucb  slat 
bottom,  pinned  into  the  wall,  and  supported  b 
stone  or  iron  corbels,  surmounted  by  a light  frame 
work  of  wrought  iron,  and  provided  with  an  inne 
or  shifting  balcony,  with  a plate-iron  bottom  an 
strong  wire  sides,  the  full  height  of  the  outer  one 
It  should  be  in  the  form  of  two  quadrants,  workln 
upon  a pivot  hinge  inserted  in  the  slate  botton 
and  provided  also  with  running  wheels  trnversin 
a groove  cut  in  the  slate.  When  required  for  usi 
it  is  easily  extended  by  drawing  out  the  inne 
quadrants  on  each  side,  which  take  their  hearin 
on  the  sills  of  the  adjoining  windows,  coverin 
more  than  one  half  of  each,  aud  affording  a sa; 
retreat  to  the  ne.\t  house.  Independently  of  sue 
facility,  it  will  enable  six  or  seven  persons  i 
stand  clear  of  the  flames  until  rescued  from  tl 
street.  A balcony  similar  to  the  one  describi 
was  invented  by  me  some  years  ago,  but  b 
never  been  introduced.  The  cost  w'ould  not  1 
very  great,  and  might  equally  he  borne  by  tl 
tenants  for  their  mutual  benefit.  J.  E.  R. 
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THE  CLIMATE  OF  ENGLAND. 


Sir, — I trust  to  your  courtesy  to  permit  me  to  make 
one  or  two  obser\’ations  in  reference  to  your  remarks  on 
my  work,  “ The  Climate  of  England,”  which  appeared  in 
your  last  impression.  You  state,  “Mr.  Shepherd  has 
put  the  predictive  powers  of  his  new  scheme  boldly  to  the 
test  by  saying,  a few  days  since,  in  the  Times,  ‘ the  wea- 
ther will  only  be  unsettled  urxtil  the  6th  instant,  after 
which  date  we  shall  have  fine  weather  throughout  the 
month  with  only  very  trifling  exceptions.’”  Now,  sir, 
notwithstanding  your  “ahm!’'  as  far  as  the  month  has 
proceeded,  the  weather  has  been  in  strict  accordance 
with  ray  predictive  powers.  This  you  will  also  admit,  I 
think. 

But,  if  you  will  favour  me  by  referring  to  my  work,  and 
to  Table  I.,  year  J861,  you  will  observe  I putmynew 
scheme  to  the  test  on  a far  more  bold  and  comprehensive 
scale  than  I did  on  the  6th  instant.  You  will  find  there 
recorded  the  character  of  each  season  for  the  present  year ; 
and,  although  that  table  was  compile<l  in  January  last,  as 
far  as  the  year  has  advanced,  it  is  exactly  in  unison  with 
the  predictive  powers  of  my  new  scheme. 

Georoe  Subpherd,  C.E. 

P.S.  The  predictive  powers  of  my  new  scheme  are  far 
more  extended  than  is  at  present  known.  I foretold  the 
approach  of  the  late  comet  full  six  weeks  before  it  was 
discovered,  and  even  the  constellations  it  would  pass 

through.  The  following  gentlemen  will  confirm  this  : 

Mr.  Hind,  F.R.A.S. ; Mr.  Fareley,  Nautical  Almanac;  Mr. 
Ross,  69,  Lombard-street;  Mr.  Busroc,  C.E.,  Ketly, 
■Wellington  ; and  numerous  others;  but  there  is  no  astro- 
logy in  it.  G.  S. 


RECENT  PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH 
BUILDING.* 

A COMBINED  Heating  and  Ventilating  Pipe. 
77'.  Taylor,  Nursling,  near  Southampton.  Dated 
9th  January,  1861. — This  invention  consists  of  a 
pipe,  having  in  it  at  least  two  compartments,  so 
as  to  contain  in  one  part  hot  water,  steam,  gas,  or 
any  other  heating  medium ; and  the  other  is  an 
air  chamber  or  compartment. 

Stoyes  and  Ranges.  N".  A.ger,  Upper  Ebury* 
street,  Pimlico.  Dated  11th  January,  1861.— The 
lower  part  of  the  chimney  or  flue  is  caused  to 
descend  behind  the  back  of  the  basket,  and  to  the 
bottom  thereof.  The  back  of  the  basket  is  made 
with  bars  or  otherwise  with  passages  through  it, 
so  that  the  draught  may  pass  from  front  to  back 
of  the  fire  in  the  basket;  the  products  of  the  fuel 
passing  through  the  back  of  the  basket  into  the 
flue  or  chimney.  It  is  preferred  that  the  sides  or 
cheeks  of  the  basket  should  be  hollow,  and  form 
hot  air  chambers  communicating  with  the  lower 
part  of  the  flue.  The  back  of  the  stove  or  range 
above  the  basket  is  closed,  or  only  has  a compara* 
lively  small  opening  above  the  back  into  the  flue. 
The  ordinary  register  of  a stove  is  kept  closed, 
and  is  only  required  to  be  opened  when  sweeping 
the  chimney.  In  order  to  regulate  the  quantity 
of  opening  above  the  back  of  the  basket,  a slide  is 
used,  which  may  be  raised  or  lowered  so  as  to 
enlarge  or  close  the  opening  into  the  flue  or  chim- 
ney above  the  hack  of  the  basket. 

^ Appajeates  foe  Sash-windows,  ic.  R.  Smel- 
lie.  West  Merrieston,  Lanarkshire.  Dated  lltli 
January,  1861. — According  to  one  modification, 
the  apparatus  consists  of  a horizontal  bracket  or 
liolding  frame  screwed  or  attached  to  the  case  or 
guide  portion  of  the  framing  in  which  the  sash 
traverses.  This  bracket  carries  a spring  box 
working  upon  a horizontal  centre.  This  box 
carries  within  it  a coiled  or  convoluted  spring  of 
flat  steel ; or  the  spring  may  be  made  of  wire  or 
other  material.  On  the  exterior  of  the  spring 
box  is  coiled  a strap,  cord,  or  other  connecting 
detail ; and  the  upper  end  is  attached  to  the  spring 
case,  which  acts  on  a pulley;  whilst  the  lower  end 
is  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  sash.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  arrangement  is,  that,  when  the  sash 
is  pulled  down,  the  tensional  action  of  the  strap 
or  cord  operates  so  as  to  turn  round  the  box  and 
wind  up  the  spring.  When  the  sash  is  pulled  up, 
the  reverse  action  takes  place.  In  this  way  the 
sash  is  supported  by  the  spring.  To  stop  the  sash 
at  any  particular  part,  a spring  detent  is  fitted 
upon  the  spring  box  to  work  a stop  pin,  which 
gears  with  holes  in  the  edge  of  the  sash.  Instead 
of  this  the  spring  may  operate  through  a fusee,  so 
as^to  equalise  the  spring  action,  and  enable  the 
window  to  remain  at  any  desired  level.  Both 
the  upper  and  lower  sashes  may  be  worked  by 
this  spring  movement ; one  spring  being  fitted  to 
each;  whilst,  to  ease  the  action,  the  opposite  side 
of  the  sash  has  a spring  pulley. 

Window  Fastenings.— IT.  TTeaber,  New  Mal- 
doi),  Surrey.  Dated  14th  January,  1861.— This 
invention  is  intended  to  prevent  the  fastening 
from  being  opened  from  the  outside,  and  consists 
in  fitting,  in  the  bed  of  the  catch,  a spring,  having 
on  it  a projection  inclined  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
further  side  of  the  catch  a knob  orpin.  On  bring- 
ing forward  the  bar  it  rises  over  the  inclined  pro- 
jection; which,  as  soon  as  the  bar  has  passed, 
rises  and  prevents  the  bsir  being  forced  back,  and 

• Selected  from  the  lists  in  the  Engineer. 


the  fastening  opened,  until  the  spring  on  which 
the  projection  is  fixed  has  been  depressed  by  the 
pin  or  knob  at  the  further  side  of  the  catch. 

Chimney  and  Ventilating  Cowls.— (?.  Zew- 
inydon,  Bridport,  Dorset.  Dated  17th  January, 
1861. — The  lower  part  is  fixed,  and  the  upper 
part  is  free  to  revolve  round  a pin  or  stud  sup- 
ported by  the  lower  part.  On  the  lower  part  the 
patentee  fits  a conical  ring  or  collar,  with  aper- 
tures leading  from  the  bottom  of  the  collar  into 
the  inside  of  the  channel  in  communication  with, 
or  in  continuation  of,  the  chimney  or  shaft  on 
which  the  cowl  is  placed.  The  movaljle  part  is 
formed  at  top  with  a lobster  back,  and  carries  near 
the  top  and  across  the  interior  a shaft  with  two  or 
more  fan  blades,  which  are  made  to  revolve  by  a 
screw-wheel  fi.xed  on  the  same  shaft,  and  on  the 
outside  of  the  cowl;  which  wheel  is  made  to 
revolve  by  the  wind.  Just  below  the  fan-shaft  he 
places  a guard  which  extends  across  about  one- 
half  of  the  interior  of  this  upper  part  of  the  cowl. 

Stove  Geates.— /.  Jobso7i,  Derby.  Dated 
18th  January,  1861. — The  object  of  the  first  part 
of  the  invention  is  to  obtain  a better  reflection 
and  diflusion  of  the  rays  of  heat  from  the  head  or 
arch  of  the  grate,  and  to  cause  those  rays  to  be 
dilfused  at  a lower  elevation.  For  these  purposes 
the  patentee  makes  the  radiating  head  or  top 
plate  of  a stove  arched,  and  of  a concave,  or  domi- 
cal, or  partially  concave  or  domical  figure,  merg- 
ing into,  and  combined  with,  plain,  splayed,  or 
bevelled  side  reflecting  plate  (generally  called 
cheeks)  of  an  ordinary  description.  Secondly,  the 
invention  consists  of  improvements  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  smoke-door  or  flap,  also  termed 
the  smoke-valve  or  register  of  a stove-grate,  in 
order  that  the  size  of  the  opening  for  admitting 
the  smoke  to  the  flue  or  chimney  may  be  varied 
or  regulated.’ 


gochs  gmibtl). 

VARIORUM. 

“The  Family  Save-All;  a System  of  Secondarj' 
Cookery;  with  Hints  for  Economy  in  If  jusehold 
Consumption.  By  the  Editor  of  'Inquire  Within.’ 
London : Kent  & Co.,  Faternoster-row.  1861.” 
The  editor  of  “Inquire  Within”  must  have 
opened  a rich  mine  of  coin  if  he  has  sold,  as  is  here 
stated,  half  a million  of  his  various  useful  volumes 
in  this  country,  and  quite  as  many  in  the  American 
States.  The  present  book  is  likely  to  have  its 
full  share  of  so  extraordinary  a run  of  good  for- 
tune. It  really  contains  a great  deal  of  useful  as 
well  as  entertaining  matter.  To  each  new  dish  of 
secondary  cookery  is  added  a sprinkling  of  condi- 
ment in  the  shape  of  a joke  or  an  anxiom,— not 
always  new,  certainly,  but  ever  sufficient  to  excite  a 
pleasant  tone  of  mind  and  a desire  to  dip  a little 
deeper  in  amongst  the  second  day’s  dinner  dishes. 
Some  of  the  hints,  however,  are  not  very  intelli- 
gible. Thus,  “Sitting  to  sew  by  candle-light 
before  a table  with  a black  cloth  on  it,  is  injurious 
to  the  eyes.  When  such  work  must  be  done,  lay 
a black  cloth  before  you.”  Others  require  a little 
touch  of  editorial  grammar.  Thus, — “ Eel-skins, 
well  cleansed,  for  clarify  coffee,  &c. : Sole-skins, 
well  cleansed,  for  clarify  coffee,  &c.”  Surely, 
“ ing  ” would  be  satisfied  with  a very  little  space, 
and  is  especially  entitled  to  respect  where  there 
is  room  at  the  end  of  the  line  for  half  a dozen  of 
them. “London  Sewage  and  the  Thames  Em- 

bankment : a Plan  for  Currying  off  the  London 
Sewage  without  Pumping,  and  without  Low-level 
Sewers  throngh  the  City  and  Southwark  ; and  for 
a Thames  Embankment  unencumbered  by  a Sewer 
p.assing  through  it.  By  Telford  Macneill,  C.E. 
London:  Weale,  High  Holborn,  1861.”  Mr. 
Macneill’s  plan,  it  seems,  was  too  late  in  being 
brought  forward  while  the  commission  was  sitting, 
and  however  sensible  the  scheme  may  be,  we  do 
not  think  it  sufficiently  promising  to  induce  a 
desire  that  delay  should  be  now  incurred  for  its 
consideration.  Mr.  Macneill  is  of  opinion  that 
a Thames  Embankment  ought  to  stand  on  its 
own  merits;  audit  is  a main  object  of  his  pro- 
posal to  show  that  a low-level  sewer  is  unne- 
cessary; thus  disencumbering  the  question  of 
embankment  from  th.at  of  sewage.  lie  proposes 
to  make  a straight  cut  through  the  Isle  of  Dogs 
and  across  Greenwich  Marshes,  and  another  channel 
cutting  off  the  elbow  in  the  river  opposite  Erith. 
The  object  is  to  give  the  river  as  near  an  approach 
to  a continuous  stream  in  one  direction  as  possible; 
and  so  to  permit  the  discharge  of  the  sewage  at 
low  instead  of  at  high  water,  and  prevent  it 
from  flowing  up  and  down  with  the  tide,  as  at 

present. “The  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of 

the  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Working  Classes.  1861.”  This  Report  shows  that 


the  aggregate  improvement  for  1860  on  the  So- 
ciety’s various  properties  in  Wild-court,  Tyndal’s- 
buildings,  Hatton-garden,  &c.,  in  increased  rents 
and  diminished  expenses,  has  been  289L  i6s.  4d. 
The  balance-sheet  shows  a sum  total  of  assets  of 
35,499L  4s.  9d.,  and  a surplus  over  liabilities 
(assets  taken  at  cost)  of  20,34-37. 14s.  5d.;  so  that 
the  Society  is  not  only  in  a solvent,  but  in  a com- 
paratively prosperous  condition. 


Pisallanta:. 

Buildees’  Benevolent  Institution. A cor- 

respondent writes,—"  I am  glad  to  find,  by  your 
publication,  that  Mr.  Robert  Forest,  late  of  Bruns- 
wick-wharf,  Vauxhull,  has  left  the  handsome  do- 
nation of  1,0007.  to  the  Builders’  Benevolent 
Institution.  He  was  a liberal  contributor,  and 
firm  friend  of  the  society  from  its  commencement. 
Will  you  allow  me  to  urge  some  of  the  successful 
men  of  the  day  to  follow  his  example?  then  will 
the  society  become  what  it  should  he, — one  of  the 
best  in  the  country.” 

English  Sculptoes  in  RoitE. — A letter  from 
Rome,  in  the  Zotidon  Reinew,  states  that  the 
EogUsh  artists  in  that  city  are  preparing  for  the 
Exhibition  of  1862  : — “Mr.  Gibson  is  at  work  at 
a statue  of  Diana,  and  also  on  a statue  of  Pandora, 
in  which  he  has  freely  indulged  his  predilection 
for  colour.  The  flesh  represents  ivory,  the  hair 
gold,  with  a wreath  of  white  flowers  encircling 
the  head,  and  the  eyes  are  coloured  a delicate 
blue.  Her  under-dress  is  not  coloured  excepting 
a narrow  blue  border,  which  contrasts  well  with 
the  purity  of  the  marble,  and  the  box  which  she 
holds  is  relieved  with  gold  and  colour.  Mr.  Card- 
well  has  also  a figure  of  Diana  reposing  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  chase.  Mr.  Gatley  is  engaged  on 
two  colossal  relievos,  16  feet  by  8 feet,  which  will 
form  the  two  panels  of  a tomb  to  be  erected  in 
Edinburgh,  The  subjects  are  the  Overthrow  of 
Pharaoh  and  his  Host  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
Song  of  Miriam  and  Moses.  Mr.  Adams  is  work- 
ing at  a very  pleasing  subject,  taken  directly  from 
nature — a youth  playing  at  ‘ castelletti,’  a game 
much  in  favour  with  the  Roman  boys.” 

Sale  of  the  late  Offices  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  Greek-steeet, 
Soho. — By  order  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  the  freehold  property  situate  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Greek-street,  Soho-square,  which  was  for- 
merly the  office  of  the  Westminster  Commissioners 
of  Sewers,  and  latterly  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  has  been  sold  by  auction.  The  pre- 
mises contain  about  forty  rooms,  including  a 
spacious  board-room,  28  feet  by  21  feet,  with  an 
enriched  ceiling,  numerous  offices,  and  other  de- 
partments ; with  also  a large  plot  of  ground  in 
the  rear,  occupying  upwards  of  10,000  square 
feet.  There  was  an  active  competition  for  the 
property,  which  was  put  up  in  one  lot ; when,  after 
some  brisk  bidding,  it  was  knocked  down  for 
6,4007.,  and  was  declared  bought  by  the  trustees 
of  the  establishment  called  “ The  Sisters  of 
Charity.” 

Mr.  _ Alfred  Mellon’s  Concerts.  — Mr. 
Mellon  is  giving  his  promenade  concerts  this  year 
in  the  Opera  House,  Covent  Garden,  With  a 
baud  of  rare  excellence,  a very  large  chorus,  and 
some  first-rate  solo  singers,  he  has  made  a com- 
mencement of  more  than  usual  brilliancy. 

Kew  Gardens. — A fine  plant  of  the  Victoria 
Regia,  or  Royal  Lily,  is  now  producing  a succes- 
sion of  its  blossoms,  of  marvellous  and  gorgeous 
beauty,  in  the  water  garden  of  the  original  Tro- 
pical Aquarium,  or  Stove  No.  6 : the  leaves  of  this 
novelty  are  3 feet  in  diameter.  In  the  parterre 
of  the  Dutch  or  Geometrical  garden,  in  front  of 
the  old  Museum,  the  outer  bed,  or  open  border, 
has  been  planted  with  variegated  and  mixed 
flowers,  as  a design  and  pattern  for  a Coventry 
ribbon.  A drinking-fountain  has  been  erected 
near  a venerable  walnut-tree  (said  to  be  the  oldest 
in  .England),  and  will  shortly  be  at  the  service 
of  the  public. 

Barracks  and  Huts. — Within  the  last  twenty 
years  there  have  been  expended  on  barracks,  huts, 
Ac.; — At  Colchester,  117,7577.;  at  Pembroke, 
61,2417.;  at  Shoeburyness,  84,9277,;  at  Shom- 
cliffe,  210,292 ; at  Hythe,  26,8647. ; at  Fleetwood, 
18,3807.  Much  further  expenditure  is  proposed, 
and  has  been  approved  by  the  Government — 

50.0007.  for  cavalry  barracks  at  Colchester  j 

27.0007.  for  additional  accommodation  and  works 
and  a church  at  Shoeburyness  ; 4,0007.  at  Shom- 
cliffe,  and  about  the  same  sum  at  Hythe;  and  at 
Fleetwood  10,0007.  for  purchase  and  alteration  of 
bath-house,  &c.,  nearly  10,0007.  moie  for  hut  en- 
campment, and  in  a future  year  18,0007.  for  per- 
manent barracks  and  hospital. 
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New  BFXLDiyo  poe  an  Insueancs  Office 
IN  EDiNflUEGH.-The  Scottish  Provident  In- 
surance Company  are  about  to  en  ct  a new  office 
in  St.  Andrew’c-siiuare,  Edinburgh,  in  place  ot  tlieir 
present  building  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
square.  The  directors  have  purchased  the  pre- 
misei  formerly  occupied  by  the  Scottish  Widows’ 
Fund  Office  on  the  south  side,  nud  are  about  to 


pull  down  the  tenement  and  erect  a new  office 
from  Hpfiiirns  bv  Messrs.  Peddle  Sc  Kinnear. 


from  designs  by  Messrs.  Peddle  Sc  Kinnear 

TuENLNa  Gothic  Aeches.  — Sir : Passing 
through  the  lower  part  of  the  Crescent-road, 
Plumstcad,  I noticed  yesterday,  in  the  front  wall 
of  what  1 uuder.'tund  is  to  he  a school-house,  three 
Gothic  arches  with  the  arch  bricks  radiating  in 
each  case  from  the  centre  of  the  opening,  as  if  the 
arches  were  semicircular,  instead  of  from  the  point 
from  which  the  Gothic  curve  is  sh  uck.  I think  this 
work  is  in  charge  of  an  architect,  nevertheless. 

Is  not  this  method  of  turning  Gotliic^ arches  an 
architectural  impropriety  ? Certainly  it  presents 
to  ray  sight  the  appearance  of  weakness  and  ugli- 
ness.— C.  F. 

Boeing  throtjgii  Mount  Cenis. — A commu- 
nication from  an  engineer,  addressed  to  the  Perse- 
veranza  of  Milan,  gives  some  details  respecting 
the  catting  of  the  tunnel  through  Mount  Cenis: — 
“M.  Perruzzi,  one  of  the  ministers,  some  depu- 
ties, several  scientific  men,  and  M.  Someiller,  a 
French  engineer,  went,  a few  days  back,  to  Bar- 
doneche,  and  for  some  hours  witnessed  the  work- 
ing of  the  machines  for  cutting  the  rock.  The 
opinion  of  the  scientific  men  who  were  present  at 
the  exporimenb  is,  that  the  mechanical  difficulties 
of  the  cutting  will  be  fully  overcome.  The  per- 
forating machines,  in  somewhat  less  than  an  hour, 
made  seventy  holes  in  the  mountain  at  the  end  of 
the  opening.  The  holes  which  were  made  in  the 
centre,  in  order  to  permit  a breach  to  be  eftected 
by  blasting,  were  three  centimbtres  (rather  more 
than  inch)  in  diameter : tlieothers  made  round 
it  for  the  “me  purpose  were  two  centimetres. 
The  depth  of  the  holes  was  from  60  to  90  centi- 
metres (rather  more  than  23  inches  to  about  35^ 
inches).  Prom  repeated  experiments  made  in 
masses  of  schist  with  a single  perforating  instru- 
ment, it  was  proved  that  ten  minutes’  labour  was 
sufficient  to  make  a hole  of  60  centimetres  j 
whereas,  by  the  ordinary  means,  three  workmen 
would  be  occupied  for  an  hour  in  eftecting  one. 
The  machine  cuts  simultaneously  twenty  to  thirty 
holes  in  a space  of  four  square  metres, — that  is, 
one  in  which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  employ  three 
or  four  men.  The  machine,  however,  must  bo 
dragged  back  to  a distance  of  100  metres,  or  more, 
whenever  blasting  has  to  bo  resorted  to,  and  it 
cannot  be  worked  again  until  after  the  ground  is 
cleared  of  the  fragments  of  rock,  and  until  the 
front  of  the  mountain  is  made  tolerably  smooth. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  cutting  of  the  tunnel  can 
he  terminated  in  1861. 

The  Cut  Census  ; De.  Lethedt’s  Repobt. — 
The  quarterly  report  of  the  officer  of  health  to 
the  City  Sewers  Commission  remarks  that  while 
the  population  of  the  City  has  diminished  to  the 
extent  of  only  9 per  cent.,  houses  have  been  de- 
molished to  the  extent  of  15  per  cent,  j so  that 
the  crowding*  is  on  the  increase.  In  the  eastern 
and  western  unions  there  are  now  from  nine  to 
ten  persons  per  house,  and  from  200  to  300 
persons  per  acre, — the  densest  population  in 
England,  or  even  in  Europe.  The  death  rate  is 
high,  being  215  per  1,000  j while  that  of  all 
England  is  but  22,  and  that  of  its  chief  towns 
hut  23  5.  Of  the  deaths,  40  per  cent,  were  of 
children  under  five  years  of  age.  The  water  sup- 
plied from  the  Cif.y  pumps  is  said  to  contain  20  to 
127  grains  of  solid  matter  per  gallon ; while  that 
of  the  New  River  contains  only  19  grains.  The 
foulest  pump  water  was  that  from  Bishopsgate- 
street  Without  (127'3  grains  per  gallon),  and  the 
next  that  from  Aklgate  pump  (109-5);  yet  the 
water  is  dccoyingly  bright  andj  sparkling,  cool 
and  refreshing  in  draught. 

Noeth  London  Railwat. — The  half-yearly 
report  of  the  directors  states  that  the  traffic  of 
this  railway  for  the  past  half-year  has  beeu  satis- 
factory. The  receipts,  compared  with  those  of  the 
cnrrcspondiug  period  of  18G0,  show  an  increase,  as 
follows: — Passengers,  1,582L;  goods,  708L;  coals, 
106L  Total  increase,  2,396^.  The  balance  .avail- 
.able  for  dividend,  after  providing  for  interest  on 
the  debenture  debt,  is  26,718/.  Gs.  lid.  The  di- 
rectors recommeud  the  declaration  of  a dividend 
at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent,  per  annum,  for  the  six 
moi'ths  ending  SOih  June.  The  bills  promoted  by 
the  company  in  Parliament,  for  the  construction 
of  a branch  railway  from  Kingsland  to  Broad- 
street  in  the  City,  and  for  widening,  if  found 
necessary,  a portion  of  the  e.xisting  railway,  have 
both  received  the  royal  assent. 


Statue  of  Ajieeica  by  Me.  Kuntze. — The 
sketch-model  of  America,  by  Mr.  Edward  Kuntze, 
of  which  we  spoke  some  time  ago,  has  become  a 
statue,  and  is  a very  charming  work.  Repre- 
sented as  a young  woman,  fresh  and  beautiful, 
crowned  with  a diadem  of  stars,  and  resting  the 
sbie’doftbeUnitedStateson  the  stem  of  atree,— 
fruit  and  flowers  lying  at  her  feet, — America 
holds  out  the  hand  to  all  nations-  The  face  is  beau- 
tiful, and  has  in  it  a touch  of  sadnes?,  the  efi’ect 
of  late  events  on  the  sculptor,  though  probably 
the  result  was  unintentional.  Things  have  greatly 
changed  in  America  since  Mr.  Kmitze  began  his 
work.  It  is  to  he  hoped,  however,  that  some  of 
the  wealthy  Americans  in  I>ondon  will  make  him 
secure,  and  that  the  statue  will  hereafter  find 
permanence  in  marble.  It  may  be  seen  at  No.  23, 
Newman-street. 

Gas.— The  Banbury  Gas  Compa-ny  have  declared 
a dividend  of  7V  per  ccut.  per  annum,  free  of  in- 
come tax;  the  Pertsca  Island,  one  of  6 per  cent, ; 
and  the  Willenhali,  one  of  10  per  cent.  The 
Willeuball  have  reduced  their  price  to  Is.  Gd.  and 

4s,,  according  to  quantity  consumed. It  has 

been  ascertained,  it  is  said,  that  by  placing  near  the 
flame  of  ordinary  gas-burners  a receptacle  con- 
taining coal  naphtha,  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  is 
much  increased.  An  invention  based  upon  this 
principle  is  already  the  subject  of  a patent  in- 
vested in  a public  company.  The  patentees  state, 
that  by  the  use  of  their  process  a saving  of  one- 
half  may  he  made  in  the  expense  of  lighting  by 
gas.  To  test  the  accuracy  of  this  assertion,  expe- 
riments hav'e  just  been  made  in  London,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers. 
Mr.  Hey  wood,  the  engineer  of  the  commissioners, 
who  principally  conducted  the  experiments,  states 
that  three  cubic  feet  of  gas,  carburetted  by  means 
of  the  naphtha,  arc  equal  to  five  cubic  feet  of  gas 
not  carburetted.  On  this  assumption  he  shows 
that  by  the  adoption  of  the  new  process  the  reduc- 
tion ol  the  cost  of  each  lamp  a year  would  bo  203., 
and  that,  there  being  2,825  lamps  iu  the  city,  an 
annual  saving  of  2,825/.  might  be  effected. 


For  the  conversion  of  a Chapel  into  Police  Residences, 
and  the  erection  of  a Fire  Engine  DepOr,  Kent-street, 
Nottingham,  for  the  Corporation.  M.  O.  Tarbotlon, 
Coruoration  surveyor.  Quantities  not  supplied 

Smith 1:613  0 0 

Hollingsworth 591  0 0 

H.  &\V.Pitt  585  n 0 

May  '.•••.  573  16  o 

Carrington  5/1  0 0 

Marriott  570  0 0 

Bell&Wocd 571)  0 0 

Middleton  5/0  0 0 

Hall  66i  15  7 

Biddle 56 1 10  0 

Acton 559  h 6 

Smith  (accepted) 556  1.3  0 

Ciaricoat  (received  too  litc)  ....  6:i8  0 0 

Haw  & Wool  (received  too  late)  . 490  o 0 

All  the  above  Tenders  arc  iietr,  atter  deducting  for  old 
materials. 


Tottenham-coui't- 


For  alterations  to  tv/o  houses  i 
road; — "■ 

Matthews i^'935  0 0 

9-)5  0 0 

Sawyer 9J3  0 0 

Batterbury  937  0 0 


For  new  Steam  Flour  Mill  and  Kcfidence  at  Woolwich, 
Kent,  for  Mr.  Thomas  P.  Buts.  Mr.  Charles  Bosves, 
architect.  Qiiaritilies  furnished 

Howard .£2.230  0 0 

Collitis  l.CCS  0 0 

Kirk  & Parry L9S7  0 0 

Johnson L!J*)8  10  u 

Nicholson  & Sons  1,'J48  0 0 

Corbett  1.920  0 0 

Eastou  1.9I-’  12  0 

Vaughan  1.900  0 0 

/VtlaiDSon  & Sons 1,8/9  0 0 

J.&C.  W.  Todd 1.869  0 0 

Tongue  1.862  I4  0 

Sawyer  (accepted)  I.6y3  0 0 


For  alterations  to  No.  15,  Charles-slreet,  Middlesex 
Hospital,  for  Messrs.  Garrett,  Whitaker  & Co. 

Harvey 0 0 

Jell's,  Brothers 269  0 Ci 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  thcBlackfriars  Monas- 
tery, Norwich  (lately  used  as  the  City  Woikhouso),  for 
the  establishment  of  a Commercial  School  lor  the  Gover- 
nors and  Trustees  of  King  Edward  VI. ’s  Grammar 
Schools.  Messrs.  Benest  & Newson,  Norwich,  archi- 
tects. Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Benest 

Lacey 0 0 

Ling  & Ball  (accepted) 1,066  u 0 


TK5TDE5S 


For  Portland  Stone  Porch,  for  Mr.  Nicholson.  Mr. 
Rawlings,  architect 

CoDs  ^113  0 0 

Webber 133  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  Thorpe  Lodge,  for  Dr. 
Donald  Dalrymple,  Sheriff  of  Norwich.  Messi--.  Uene-t 
& Newson,  Norwich,  architects.  Quaulitics  supplied  by 
Mr.  E.  E.  Benest 

Browne  & Bailey 5 0 

Gilbert  993  U 0 

Brooke  981  1 0 

Chapman  9^8  U 


Moore  (acccptedl 


928  15  1 


or  new  Parsonage  at  Drayton,  Oxfordshire. 
Billing,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  ' 
Goodman  and  Mr.  J.  Bunker  : — 

Walters /fl,5J9  ID  0 

Roberts 1.519  0 0 

Dove,  Brothers 1,525  0 0 


For  new  Warehouse,  101.  Upper  Tliamcs-strcct. 
T.  Chutfeild  Clarke,  architect 

In  Portland 
Stone. 


Mr, 


Patman  & Fothcringham  ..if 2, 321  0 

Lawrence  & Sons 2,170  0 

Ashby  & Sons  2,i:)4  0 

Axford  & Co 2,096  0 


Deduction  if 
in  Portland 
Cen’cnt. 
of'lOu  0 0 
101  0 


1 1 


0 0 


For  Farm  Buildings  to  he  erected  at  Kidderpore  Hall, 
..mpstead,  for  Mr.  C.  Cannon;  also  for  repairs,  &c. 
Mr.  Henry  McC'alla,  architect:— 

Palmer  ^’6,397  0 0 

Sawyer  5,991  0 0 

Watts  (arrived  too  late) 5,2:19  0 0 

London  Building  Company ... . 4. 867  0 0 

James  & Ashton 4,6l5  0 0 

Mann 4,387  0 0 

Sharpington  & Cole  4,329  0 0 

Stevenson  (arrived  too  late)  4 221)  0 0 

Grey  4,187  0 0 

Cushing  (accepted,  afterwards 

declined  by  him) 4,099  0 0 


For  Newland  Church  Restoration.  Mr.  William  White, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Trego : — 

Sharpington  & Cole  .£'3,909  0 0 

Walker  3,350  0 0 

Jones 3.34J  0 0 

Durk  2,855  0 0 


For  building  a Wheedwright’s  Shop  and  Smithery  at 
Baltic  Wharf,  Kingsland  road,  for  Messrs.  Ricnett, 
Smith,  & Co.  Messrs.  Tillott  Chamberlain,  architfcts. 
Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

Lyon j£'535  0 0 

Lloyd 629  0 0 

Cannon 516  0 0 

Heath 500  0 0 

Wills ^93  0 0 

Conder  483  0 0 


105  0 0 


Bra 


2,155  0 0 


Browne  & Robinson 2,033  0 0 


li6  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  Lamb  and  Flag  Ragged  Schools, 
Clerkcnwell.  Mr.  W.  P.  Grilllth,  architect 

Sewell  j£698  0 0 

Brass 674  0 0 

Fowler  54;  10  0 

Brake 546  10  0 

Ebbage  (accepted) 499  0 0 


For  I.abnurers’  Cottages  at  Cuxwol  l H.aU.  Lincoln- 
■ire,  for  Mr.  Thorold.  Mr.  James  K.  Colling,  atchi- 
tcct 

Walls .£’-146  0 0 

Button  410  0 0 

Yuung  (accepted) 4lio  i)  0 

Hollingsworth 365  0 0 


For  altprations,  adriiticna,  S:c-,  to  premises  No«.  1,  2. 
and  3,  Portland-place,  St.  John’s- woud,  fur  Messrs 
Green,  Brothers.  Messrs.  Tulolt  & Chamberlain,  archi- 
cects : — 

Fish £‘4  38  0 0 

Cannon 396  0 0 

Heath 335  0 0 

Wills 319  0 0 


For  a House  for  Mr.  Gipps,  at  St.  Lconard's-on  Sea. 
T.  E:  C.  Robins,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
T.  M.  Rickinau  ; — 


For  the 
Main 
Building. 


Additional 
Cost  of 
Rag  Facing. 


For  Stable 
Building. 


Piper  & Wheeler . . £3,074 
Newman  & Maim 
Marsland  & Sou.. 

Howell  

Hughes 

Kenwood 

Brass 


0 0 455  0 0 


2,710 

2,713 

2,693 

2,578 


390 

S87  0 
363  0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


E,  A.— Two  Citizeua  ("  Yon  nre  tinotUer  ” la  no  .argument).— E.  A.— 
Vf.  D.— J.  F.  B.— T.  \V.  N.  (look  to  nny  yrke-book).— Argument 
{broadly  siienking,  all  necessaries).— Lady  I,  (M’Ply  to  a eompeteut 
arebitect).-W.  E.-J.8.  0.— J.  C.— R.-J.  R-  (I’cncils  shall  he  trUil).— 
.U.  (ditto).— C.  (ditto).— Messrs.  T.- J.  S.  0.— 5f.  T.— J.  H.— E.  S.  I’-— 
W.  T.— C.B.-H.  C.  B.  (should  lliiiikyf  the  builder's  churai^ter 
irih'j  him  to  tender,  not  a/(er).—B.  1*.  8.—  ” " 


For  the  Agricnltural  Hal!,  Islington.  Messrs.  Peck  & 
Stephens,  architects  : — ' 

WilLon  £2ri,778  0 0 

Lucas,  Brothers 26, Sin)  0 0 

Perry 25,750  0 0 

Mansfield  & Son  25.300  0 0 

Hill,  Keddle.  & Robinson  ....  24,980  0 0 

Holland  & Hanncn 15,996  0 0* 

* Portion  of  works  only. 


I'.  II.  G.  (Shull  appear): 

NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^'c.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Euilderf 
No.  1,  York-street,  Covent-garden.  AIL  othei 
Comynuuivations  should  be  addressed  to 
“ Editor,”  and  NOT  to  the  “ Publisher.” 

Advertisements  caivxot  be  received for  fheciirren\ 
week's  issue,  later  than  PiVE  pm 

£»»  Thursday. 


thi 
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Artistic  Congress  in  Antiverp. 

NTWERP  Las  been 
‘ downright  mad  for 
three  days,  and  is 
only  now  getting 
gradually  steady. 
The  streets  of  the 
quaint  old  town 
Lave  been  filled 
with  people,  the 
bouses  covered 
with  flags,  and  an 
amount  of  music 
Las  been  made, 
which,  from  the 
waves  of  sound 
prod  uced,  — never 
ending,  still  begin- 
ning,— will,  pro- 
bably, influence 
the  thoughts  and 
impressions,  and 
so  affect  the  des- 
tinies, of  the  whole 
human  race.  And, 
while  this  has  been 
going  on  outside, 
within  walls  and 
pleasant  gardens 
delegated  artists 
from  Germany,  France,  Holland,  Denmark,  Spain, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  England,  and  parts  of  Belgium 
have  been  entertained  by  the  artists  and  corporation 
of  Antwerp.  Antwerp, — ahna  mater  of  Rubens 
and  Vandyck, — has  been  always  famous  for  her  love 
and  encouragement  of  the  fine  artsj  and  maintains 
the  old  reputation.  The  attempts  that  are  made  to 
centralise  in  Brussels  Belgian  art,  amongst 
other  things,  are  a mistake;  and  Antwerp  has 
nobly  rebuked  it.  The  number  of  English  artists 
present  at  the  Congress  was  not  very  great,  but 
the  list  includes  some  known  names.  Mr.  David 
Roberts,  Mr.  E.  M.  Ward,  Mr.  Doo,  and  Mr.  J.  P. 
Knight  represented  the  Royal  Academy;  Mr. 
Hurlstone,  president,  and  Mr.  Salter,  the  Society 
of  British  Artists.  Professor  Donaldson,  Mr. 
Digby  Wyatt,  Mr.  James  Fergusson,  and  Mr. 
Godwin  were  there  from  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects ; and  the  first  and  last  of  these 
gentlemen,  with  Mr.  Edmund  Antrobus,  repre- 
sented the  Art-Union  of  London.  From  the  Kew 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours  came  Mr. 
Henry  Warren,  president,  Mr.  Louis  Haghe,  Mr. 
Wehuert,  and  Mr.  Fahey : the  Old  Society  sent 
no  one.  Mr.  W.  Cave  Thomas,  whose  excellent 
paper  we  published  last  week,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Ottley,  would  probably  complete  the  account. 
The  total  number  of  “ adherents,”  according  to 
the  printed  list,  was  more  than  1,000. 

The  first  re-union  on  the  evening  of  the  17th, 
at  the  “ Cercle  Artistique,”  was  crowded  ; two  or 
three  energetic  speeches  of  welcome  were  deli- 
Pered,  and  then  the  whole  assembly  marched  out; 
(vere  met  by  a body  of  torch-bearers ; and  thus 
JTOceeded,  the  streets  lined  with  the  population 
)f  Antwerp,  to  the  Hotel  do  Viile.  As  the  pro- 
lessioa  marched  hundreds  fell  iu ; and  the  result 
vas  that  the  rooms  in  the  Town  Hall  were  soon 
filed,  and  large  numbers  of  the  invited  guests 
lever  entered  them.  If  a little  more  vigilance  as 
0 the  admission  of  the  right  people  had  been 
xercised  here,  it  would  have  been  advantageous, 
lowever,  the  Burgomaster,  Mr.  Loos,  welcomed 
Lose  who  could  hear,  and  Mr.  Cave  Thomas  and 
professor  Donaldson  replied  on  the  part  of  the 
iiuglisb.  The  effect  of  the  torches  on  the  multi- 
ade  in  the  Grande  Place,  with  its  flourishing 


tree  of  liberty  ” and  its  ancient  architecture, 
iucluding  the  marvellous  spire  of  the  cathedral, 
seen  by  the  light  of  a brilliant  moon,  was  remark- 
ably striking.  The  cathedral  has  been  under- 
going restoration  during  several  years;  but  the 
north  tower  and  spire  are  completed, and  theworks 
are  now  going  on  at  the  east  end.  The  variety, 
in  both  plan  and  detail,  of  the  spire,  is  very 
notable,  and  produces  a result  which  is  unique. 
Iu  the  pavement  at  the  foot  of  the  tower,  there 
is  a small  stone  studded  with  tweuty-uine  little 
morsels  of  brass,  oddly  disposed.  If  any  of  the 
people  about  be  asked  as  to  its  origin,  they  will 
say  that  in  time  gone  by  a man  fell  from  the 
spire,  and  that  the  stone,  with  its  morsels  of  brass, 
recorded  the  number  of  pieces  into  which  he  was 
broken ! One  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
archives  of  Antwerp  informs  us,  what  is  appa- 
rently not  generally  known,  that  he  has  himself 
seen  a record  proving  this  memorial  to  be  the 
gravestone  of  the  de.signer  of  the  tower, — of 
Appelmans,  " Architectus  hnjus  tu7'ris.“ 

The  well-known  Ironwork  by  Quiutin  Matsys, 
close  to  the  tower,  has  been  freshly  painted  of  an 
ugly  colour.  This  canopy  is  certainly  a wonder- 
fully free  piece  of  hand-work ; most  cleverly  de- 
signed : aud  if,  as  the  inscription  in  the  cathedral 
tells  us,  in  other  words, — 

“ ’Tvvas  love  connubial  taught  the  smith  to  paint, •' 
we  should  be  glad  to  know  what  it  was  that 
taught  the  smith  to  forgo,  so  that  we  might  re- 
commend the  same  course  to  some  of  our  art- 
workmen. 

If,  howev'er,  we  would  give  any  notion  of  what 
has  been  done  during  tlie  week,  we  must  not  loiter 
ljustnow  iu  the  streets,  full  ofinterest  though  they 
be.  An  ecclesiastical  ceremony,— the  procejjiow  de 
Kotre  Dame,  opened  the  morning  of  the  IStli;  an 
imposing  spectacle,  including  embroidered  ban- 
rers  worth,  some  of  them,  from  1,200Z.  to  l,500f. 
each;  and  a figure  of  the  Virgin,  blazlug  with 
diamonds  and  cloth  of  gold;  the  outline  of  which 
! figure,  by  the  way,  is  supremely  ugly.  When  the 
Dean,  in  the  Grande  Place,  left  his  canopy,  and, 
surrounded  by  his  clergy,  gave  a benediction  to 
tha  military  post  at  the  Hotel  de  Villo,— a dozen 
boys  swinging  ceus;;r3  aud  an  enormous  crowd 
around, — an  artistic  scene  was  produced.  At  one 
o’clock  a formal  visit  was  paid  to  the  E.xbibition 
of  Modern  Art,  opened  by  tho  “Societd  Royale 
pour  TEucouragementdes  Beaux  Arts;”  a very  in- 
teresting collection  of  1,331  works,  mostly  paint- 
iugs,  several  of  them  possessing  extraordinary 
merit.  We  would  especially  point  to  pictures  by 
Mr.  de  Keyscr,  the  accomplished  president  of  the 
Academy,  Mr.  H.  Leys,  Mr.  Cermak,  Mr.  de 
Braekeleer,  Mr.  Lies,  Mr.  Pauwels,  and  others. 

We  must  endeavour,  however,  to  speak  of  the 
exhibition  more  fully  hereafter. 

^ A banquet  was  given  in  the  afternoon,  to  the 
visitors,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  in  the 
Theatre  des  Varietes,  including  the  stage  aud  a ball- 
room at  the  back  of  it, — all  charmingly  fitted  up 
for  the  occasion.  The  chairman  (thehurgomastcr), 
the  minister  Mr.  Rogier,  and  a selection  of  the 
guests  sat  in  the  first  balcony,  our  dress  circle;  and 
thence  "les  toasts"  were  given, — two  only,  “The 
King”  and  “The  Foreign  Artists.”  “ Welkom 
alle  in  Ruhens  Stad"  was  a prominent  inscription. 

The  second  toast,”  said  the  chairman,  “which 
I have  to  give,  and  for  which  I ask  the  triple 
huzza,  is  to  the  foreigners,  our  guests,  artists, 
men  of  letters,  and  friends  of  the  fine  arts  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  who  have  kindly  responded  to 
our  appeal,  and  have  come  amongst  us  to  fraternise 
with  our  artists,  and  deliberate  on  questions,  the 
happy  solution  of  which  must  contribute  to  the 
progress  of  the  arts,  and  the  welfare  and  dignity 
of  those  who  consecrate  themselves  to  the  pursuit 
of  them.”  Mr.  Hugelman,  in  replying  for  the 
French  artists,  maiutained  loudly  the  supremacy 
of  the  idea  over  matter.  The  dinner  was  admirably 
well  served ; and,  when  we  say  it  was  hot,  and 
'Iiat  1,250  persons  dined,  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
was  no  small  undertaking.  The  greatest  enthu- 


siasm prevailed : art  was  everywhere  iu  the 
asct-ndant;  aud  the  hosts  sang,  together  with 
various  other  chansons  written  for  the  occasion, 
in  French,  German,  and  Flemish, — 

“ Dans  la  ville  antique  oil  nos  pc-res 
Ont  re^u  les  tiens  autrefois, 

Oil  de  vingrt  peuplos,  tous  uos  fri^rcs, 
Aujourd'hui  rc“5oiinenr  les  voix ; 

Dans  ce  foyer  d’uij  art  splendiile 
Que  I’univers  a reconuu, 

Oi'i  I’hospitalitc  pre-ide, 

Artiste,  suis  le  bieuvenu ! ’’ 

After  the  dinner  came  a fete  champetre,  given 
by  the  Socicte  Royalc  d’llarmouie  d’Anvers  in 
their  gardens  just  outside  the  ramparts,  where 
the  decorations  were  very  appropriate  and  charm- 
ing. Here,  too,  all  took  the  same  tone  and 
colour:  a cantata,  written  for  the  purpose, 
awarded  “glory  to  the  soldiers  of  thought,— to 
the  pioneers  of  the  future.”  Iu  one  part  of  the 
grounds  a largo  transparency  showed  the  genius 
of  immortality  inscribing,  on  a marble  slab,  the 
names  of  artists  belonging  to  the  various  countries 
represented  at  the  Congress;  for  Italy,  Raffuelle 
and  Michelangelo;  for  Belgium,  J.  Van  Eyck  and 
Rubens ; for  Germany,  Albert  Durer  and  Hoi- 
heiii;  for  Holland,  Lucas  Von  Leyden  and  Rem- 
brandt; for  Franco,  Poussin  and  Lesucur;  for 
Spain,  Murillo  and  Velasquez;  and  for  England, 
Hogarth  and  Reynolds.  It  was  difficult  to 
realize  the  fact,  amidst  the  bustle  and  excitement 
of  the  moment, — excitement  which,  throughout 
the  town,  was  positively  terrific, — that  the  clay 
was  Sunday' ; but  on  this  head  we  are  not  called 
to  speak. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  19th,  after  the 
inauguration  of  some  mural  paintings  in  St. 
George’s  Church,  the  members  of  the  Academy  of 
Antwerp  held  a solemn  sitting  in  the  Museum,  at 
which  many  of  the  leading  strangers  were  pre* 
sent;  including  Mr.  Von  Klenze,  of  Munich;  Mr, 
Rocbvndt,  of  Ghent;  and  Mr.  Robert  Fleury',  of 
Pans.  Mr.  de  Keyscr,  the  President,  read  an 
interesting  address.  The  Academy  then  attended 
divine  service  in  the  cathedral;  where,  on  their 
entrance,  the  deau  and  his  clergy  advanced  to 
meet  them;  bowed,  and  headed  them  to  the  place 
appointed.  On  our  way  back  to  the  opening  of 
the  Congress  we  saw,  with  a select  few,  by  special 
kindness,  the  Chapelle  Bourgogne,  in  the  house 
of  Madame  Dhanis,  in  Longue  Rue  Kenve,  a 
most  interesting  little  apartment,  built  and  de- 
corated, probably,  for  the  marriage  of  Philip  le 
Bel  and  Isabel.  Its  groined  ceiling,  displaying 
the  date  1491,  and  the  motto  “ Qni  vouldra,"  is 
exquisitely  painted.  The  walls  have  scroll  foliage 
with  shields,  the  royal  arms,  and  biids,  of  great 
freedom  and  beauty,  coloured  and  gilt.  It  seems 
not  unlikely  that  it  is  executed  partly  in  fresco, 
partly  in  oil,  or  it  may  possibly  he  all  in  oil.  Tho 
scroll-work,  which  is  gilt,  and  in  a remarkably 
good  state  of  preservation,  is  etched  over  in  black, 
perhaps  with  a reed.  The  windows  are  filled  with 
stained  glass,  part  of  which  displays  a portrait  of 
Philip. 

And  then  came  the  opening  of  the  Congress  in 
the  great  salon  at  the  Cite.  The  Burgomaster 
presided,  and  the  Duke  de  Brabant  showed  his 
interest  in  the  proceedings  by  sending  a letter. 

The  bureau  was  formed,  and  a vice-president  was 
elected  for  each  country,  Mr.  Donaldson  being 
appointed  for  England.  Some  warm  oratory  was 
wasted  on  an  attempt  to  change  the  order  in 
which  the  questions  stood  on  the  programme, 
where  questions  of  material  interest  were  put 
before  those  of  philosophical  interest — the  ideal 
after  the  real.  It  was  explained,  however,  that 
both  would  be  discussed  simultaneously  in  the 
sections.  The  members  then  elected  in  which 
section  they  should  work,  and  proceeded  to  busi- 
ness. The  great  point  referred  to  the  “material” 
section  was  that  of  copyright;  and  the  discussion  of 
this  on  the  first  day  took  tho  shape  of  settling 
whether  or  not  the  question  of  perpetuity  of 
right,  on  the  part  of  one  who  has  created  a work 
of  art,  might  be  discussed.  This  was  settled  in 
the  aflirmative.  The  day  was  closed' with  a concert 


the  builder. 
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of  considerable  excellence;  wherein  sixty  of  the 
ladies  of  Antwerp,  elegantly  dressed,  as  near  y 
alike  as  mi^ht  be,  with  three  times  as  many  of  the 
gentleln%ang  as  chorns,  with  Madlle.  Artot 

and  other  professional  soloists. 

Paring  Tuesday,  the  Congress  continued  its 
sittings  1 the  result  we  will  speak  of  another 
time.  A large  amount  of  oratory  was  expended;— 
part  of  it  of  a remarkable  kind,  in  two  applica- 
tions of  the  word.  Some  of  onr  foreign  friends 
are  pecnliar  in  their  manner  ; they  shout,  they 
gesticulate,  point,  sneer,  shriek,  and  almost  ory;— 
all,  perhaps,  to  show  that  Ko.  2 motion  should 
be  taken  before  No.l;  or  that  3 and  3,  by  some 
possibility,  are  7.  Let  it  suffice,  as  to  the  discus- 
sion on  hand,  that  a broad  principle,  enunciated 
by  the  Baron  Taylor,  that  " the  idea  belongs  to 
the  author  of  it  in  perpetuity,”  was  negatived. 
We  must  hasten  now  to  close.  The  well-known 
cavalcade  of  Cars  and  Giants  (of  a coarser  aspect 
than  we  anticipated)  went  round  the  town,  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  thousands  who  filled  it  i the 
spire  of  the  cathedral  was  illuminated  with  Ben- 
gal lights ; and  a great  ball  in  the  theatre  closed 
the  fites,  though  not  the  Congress.  All  the 
arrangements  were  admirable  and  liberal  in  the 
extreme.  Several  of  the  English  visitors  are 
specially  indebted  to  Mr.  Krcglingcr,  who  has 
been  unremitting  in  hie  endeavours  to  make  their 
visit  satisfactory.  Where,  however,  so  many  have 
exerted  themselves,  it  is  invldloas  to  select : let 
them  all  accept  onr  thanks,  for  they  all  deserve 
them. 

Glory  to  Antwerp!  tho  ancient  asylum  of 
arts,  and  the  birthplace  of  Ruhens ! — to 
Antwerp,  who  appreciates  and  rejoices  in  the 
genius  of  her  children,  and  knows  how  to  honour 
the  artists  of  other  countries. 


ing.down  and  new-building ; which  measures  they 
have  given  figures  with  a view  to  show,  must  have 
operated  in  mitigation,  rather  than  as  canseso 
tL  grievance.  Most  recently.  Mm  G™mer  de 
Cassa'gnac,  in  Z«  Oonditutionnel,  has  put  forth 
some  important  statements  ‘VriU 

complaints  as  he  hiids  expressed  by  Mr,  A- 
Mr.  A.  Gucroult,  Mr.  E,  de  Lasteyne. 
in  pamphlets  and  articles  to 

ferred  on  previous  occasions.  The  last-named  of 
these  writers  has  just  published  a small  volume. 
We  believe  it  embodies  his  articles  m i Opinion 
Rationale,  which  certainly  as  they  went 
weighted  by  .an  amount  of  bias  not  favourable  to 
the  pursuit  of  the  truth.  Mr.  de  Cassagnac  shows 
bv  figures,  that  viewing  the  whole  of  Paris,  more 
UgemenU  have  been  created  than  have  been  de- 
stroyed  in  the  year  1860.  He  ought  to  have 
taken  his  inquiry  over  a longer  period.  He  re- 
peats the  assertion  that  the  dearness  is  due  mainly 
to  the  extraordinary  increase  m the  population  of 
the  French  metropolis.  He  says  m his  trst  letter, 
printed  the  3rd  of  this  August,— 

“It  results  from  the  examination  of  the  facts  and 

E'ru'„r  oUthXrs  r rrs  r 

could  not  view  without  terror.” 


And  be  continues ; — 

“In  fact,  how  many  houses  and  bow  many  loffemeafs 
id  the  existing  administration  find,  at  the  outset  of  its 
Jork^iirS;  and  how  many  of  these  does  it  offer  to 
the  population  to.day?— Uoi/d  Ui  (luesUon." 


RESIDENCES.  AND  THE  INDUSTRIOUS 
CLASSES,  IN  PARIS. 


The  question  of  cause  of  the  rise  of  rents  in 
Pari.s,  is  becoming  more  tbau  ever  discussed  in 
the  French  journals  and  society.  We  continue  to 
think  this  question  so  important  in  the  considera- 
tion of  what  should  be  done  towards  the  removal 
of  particular  evils  in  London,  that  we  shall  here 
present  at  length  what  is  the  existing  state  of 
affairs,  as  we  have  arrived  at  it  by  long  and 
patient  investigation. 

In  our  article  in  April  last,  on  Population, 
Houses,  and  Improvements  in  Paris,  as  often 
previously,  we  mentioned  tbat  towards  the . 
end  of  last  year,  it  had  been  found  that  rents  of  j 
particular  “ apfartements  ” bad  doubled  or 
trebled  witbin  a short  period,  and  we  quoted 
statements  which  went  to  show  tbat  property  in 
the  centre  of  Paris  bought  between  1811  and 
1855,  would  now  be  bringing  in  20  to  100  per 
cent,  interest.  We  also  gave  results  of  our  ana- 
lysis of  the  census  tables  of  1851  and  1856,  which 
proved  there  had  been  a considerable  increase  in 
the  density  of  the  population  at  the  latter  date.* 
From  subsequent  observation,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  rent  of  an  “ appartementj’  or 
suite  of  rooms  and  kitchen,  in  a good  street  in  one 
of  the  fashionable  quarters  of  Paris,  may  be  esti- 
mated as  double  or  nearer  treble  what  the 
rent  would  he  in  London, — the  light  and  air  for 
some  of  the  rooms  being  moreover  very  inferior ; 
whilst  for  business  premises  in  centres  of  chief 
resort,  such  as  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  and 
the  quarter  of  the  new  Opera-house,  scarcely  any 
limit  would  be  safely  named.  Expenditure  in 
decoration  is  equally  illimitable ; and  articles  of 
food  and  drink,  ” ohjets  de  consommaiion,”  are 
from  all  causes  dear,  dearer  than  iu  other  quarters 
of  Paris.  In  certain  districts,  however,  such  as 
those  to  the  east,  and  even  in  or  adjacent  to  the 
fashionable  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  south,  charges 
are  very  different ; indeed,  wAere  the  streets  and 
houses  are  not  new,  rents  at  least  arc,  we  believe, 
as  favourable  as  in  London  for  a class  of  tenants 
requiring  similar  accommodation.  All  “ apparte- 
ments^’  have  certain  obvious  and  considerable  ad- 
vantages over  the  accommodation  now  available 
in  London;  and  they  have  some  serious  defects. 

The  municipality  and  the  Government,  though 
admitting  (somewhat  slowly  perhaps),  the  fact  of 
the  dearness,  have  always  contended  tbat  the  rise 
in  rents  is  due  to  other  influences  than  the  puU- 


The  honourable  deputy,  however,  has  here 
spoken,  triumphantly,  only  to  what  is  not  the 
question.— though  he  makes  a considera-ble  step, 
farther  on.  He  states  that  in  1860,  iQ  Die  whole 
of  Paris,  there  were  demolished  1,171  houses, 
containing  7,715  logements ; hut  that  there  were 
built  3,986  bouses  containing  22,040 
which  would  give  14.325  logements  more  than  m 
1859.  Slill,  so  far,  it  might  be  that  the  locality 
the  price,  and  the  character  of  convenient  and 
healthful  accommodation  of  the  new  logemenis 
were  such,  that  the  numerical  gam  would  be,  or 
oucht  to  be  estimated  as,  a decrease.  Mr.  de 
Cassagnac  refers  to  the  fact  that  whilst  there 
has  been  a diminution  in  some  arrondissements ; 
in  others,  those  to  which  he  says  families  ot 
moderate  means  attach  themselves,  the  houses  and 
logements  have  multiplied.  The  first  arrondme- 
mint  Qe  Louvre),  has  lost  forty-eight  houses  or  886 
logements  ; the  f,QCOx\iiarrondissement  (la  Bour^), 
nine  houses,  or  201  logements-,  and  the  eighth 
arrondissement  (I'Hlysce),  548  logements 
though  the  latter  with  a gain  of  8 houses.  But, 
i looking  first  on.  the  right  bank  of  the  Seme,  the 
1 eighteenth  arrondissement  {la  Buite-Montmartre) 
'has  gained  440  houses,  or  2,846  logements-,  the 
seventeenth  arrondissement  {Batignolles),  222 
houses,  or  1,625  logements;  the  tenth  arrondisse- 
ment (Enclos  Saint-Laurent),  200  houses,  or  1,516 
logements;  and  the  twentieth  arrondissement 
{Menihnontant),  312  houses,  or  1,199  logements. 
On  the  left  bank : the  thirteenth  arrondissement 
{les  Qohelins)  has  gained  173  houses,  or  710  loge- 
menls;  the  fourteenth  {VOhservatoire),  419  houses, 
or  1 772  logements;  and  the  fifteenth  (Vaugirard), 
319  houses,  or  1,763  logements.  There  is  a result 
to  be  deduced  from  bis  first-quoted  figures,  which 
he  has  not  mentioned,  namely,  that  in  all  Pans, 
as  well  as  in  the  old  quarters,  the  proportion  of 
logements  per  house  is  leas  than  it  was.  This 
result  surprises  us,  since  the  apparent  tendency  is 
in  every  district,  towards  increased  height  of 
houses ; and  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  height 
is  not  often  as  disproportionate  to  the  width  of 
streets,  in  the  new  as  in  the  other  quarters,  and  in 
excess  of  what  should  be  desired  on  considera- 
tions of  health.  We  apprehend  also  that  the 
proportion  of  rooms  in  roofs  is  too  great  every- 
where. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not 
given  the  figures  for  1851,  for  the  now-annexed 
districts.  Continuing  to  speak  of  these,  he 


” One  sees  then,  it  is  principally  in  the  quarters  inha- 
bited bj-  the  pttits  rentiers  and  the  families  otivrieres  that 
the  works  of  Paris  have  multiplied  the  new  houses  and 
the  logcmenlr  ” 


This  is  just  what  is  the  charge  against  those 
who  have  devised  or  brought  about  the  new  works. 
New  logements  arc  provided;  but  there  are  not 
the  same  number  of  such  as  were  formerly  avail- 
able for  those  who  cannot  at  present,  or  for  some 
time  forward,  separate  themselves  from  the  cen- 
tral quarters.  In  these,  the  logements  destroyed, 
I first,  are  replaced  by  a smaller  number ; secondly, 
1 the  new  buildings  are  of  more  expensive  charac- 


ter than  the  old;  thirdly,  it  is  not  clear  that  the 
lowest-priced  rooms  in  them,  as  those  in  the^roofs, 
are  much  better  than  rooms  in  the  old  buildings. 

All  the  instances  of  extended  area  of  choice, 
given  by  Mr.  de  Cassagnac,  except  the  tenth  arron- 
dissement, are  in  the  recently-annexed  hanlieu, 
which  requires  considerable  improvement,  in  re- 
turn for  what  it  is  now  made  to  contribute  to  the 
municipal  funds.  The  distance  may  be  nothing 
like  that  from  the  centre  to  the  suburbs  of  Lon- 
don-  nevertheless,  the  question  remains  to  be 
discussed,  whether  it  is  really  artisans,  and  their 
class,  who  have  accepted  the  accommodation  pro- 
vided  for  them;  or  whether  the  distance  bean 
objection.  It  appears  from  the  house-assessment 
in  Paris,  that  there  has  really  been  a decline  m 
tho  mean  of  the  price  of  » locations,”  though  a 
very  sllghtone:  audit  is  found  tbat  the  apparte- 
meats  ” at  250  francs  to  600  francs  hare  increased 
from  125,434  in  1860,  to  129,439  in  1861.  The 
municipality  itself  paysthe  impost  pertaining  to  the 
" apvartements”  of  250  francs,  and  two-thirds  of 
that  belonging  to  those  of  250  to  600  franra ; 
and  tho  charge  on  this  head  which  was  1,400,000 
francs  in  1860  wM  be  1,833,000  francs  m the 
present  year.  Mr.  de  Cassagnac  concludes  there- 
fore,  as  already  said,  that  the  great  works  in 
Paris,  far  from  having  contributed  to  elevate 
reuts!  have  acted  in  the  contrary  direction.  _ Our 
readers  know  that  it  is  affirmed  there  is  an 
improvement  in  health.  There  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  in  ten  years 
of  21  per  cent,  in  tbe  area  witbin  the  old 
barriers,  and  114  per  cent,  in  the  districts  now 
annexed;  or  469,079  persons  in  all.  At  the  rate 
of  three  persons  per  logement,  this_^  excedant 
would  have  required  more  than  lo.OOO  new 
buildings.  We  do  not  see  that  the  municipa- 
liby  could  have  a better  defence.  Yet  there  is 
something  more  to  be  said.  There  are  some 
assumptions  which  we  have  hinted  at,  m this 
reasoning.  It  is  assumed  that  the  French  arti- 
san, the  labourer  of  tbe  lower  class,  and  the 
girls  employed  in  shops,  can  pay  a rent  ot 
francs  minimum;  secondly,  it  is  not  stated 
whether  the  new  logements  are  sufficiently  com- 
modious  for  a family ; and  thirdly,  the  question 
of  distance  is  not  touched.  Now,  on  the  first 
point,  wo  will  merely  observe,  that  we 
time  since  expressed  doubts;  and  we  have  them 
corroborated  by  perusal  of  an  article  by  Mr. 
Delaraarre  in  La  Patrie  of  two  days  later  than 
the  number  of  La  ConsUtutionnel.  Mr.  Dela- 
marre  who  does  not  mention  the  other  writer, 
thinks  it  necessary  to  treat  the  question,  view- 
ing  a scale  of  rents  extending  as  low  as  200 
francs,  as,  wc  suppose,  for  an  “ appartemeat 
of  two  or  three  •^piheesf’ — and  even  to  25  or 
30  francs  for  a single  chamber;  though  any- 
thing of  the  latter  kind  is  not  to  be 
present.  But  we  will  examine  only  the  thnet 
bearing  of  the  question  as  tbat  which  is  spe- 
cially important  in  what  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered in  improving  our  own  metropolis. 

Modes  of  providing  the  industrious  classes  ot 
our  metropolis  with  commodiou3_  and  healthful 
habitations  have  been  presented  in  model  form  : 
improvement  has  gone  little  further ; it  has 
however  been  shown  that,  by  a certain  amount 
of  such  skill  as  an  architect  ought  to  have,  habi- 
tations may  be  provided  in  the  centre  of  a capital 
which  will  afford  with  every  requisite  of  conve- 
nience. and  health,  accommodation  at  a lower 
rate  of  cost,  and  for  even  an  increased  number 
of  persons,  as  compared  with  the  existing  provi- 
sion in  London.  As  we  said  before  the  first 
model  dwellings  were  built,  it  is  only  necessary 
that  houses  should  be  planned  for  the  description 
of  occupancy  or  tenancy  which  will  mevi^bly 
establish  itself  in  them.  Our  inquiries  m Paris 
have  not  as  yet  extended  to  the  inspection  of  any 
of  the  new  buildings  for  workmen.  1 erhapsMr. 
Layard,  who  recently  made  some  allusion  to  these 
buildings,  was  better  informed  than  we  are.  But 
■ very  little  had  been  done  up  to  the  end  of  last 
'year;  and  some  of  the  first  attempts  were  fai- 
lures. There  has  been  the  fear  on  the  part  ol 
those  who  would  occupy  such  logements,  of  super- 
vision ; a feeling  somewhat  similar  to  what  ex 
isted  in  London,  and  did  much  to  check  thi 
formation  of  new  establishments.  In  Pans,  how 
ever,  the  system  of  dividing  buildings,  in  thi 
course  of  planning  them,  into  apartments,  iswba 
exists ; the  ingenuity  of  an  architect  could  scarce!, 
get  more  out  of  space ; the  limit  has  been  passed 
and  the  condition  is  reached  in  which  light  am 
air  are  dispossessed,  and  health  at  least  suffers 
.This  is  tbe  eventual  result  in  capitals  like  Londo 
and  Paris ; we  might  add  several  others,  fortifie 
places,  to  form  a list : the  grievance  varies  m ii 
tensity ; but  the  subject  for  consideration 
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substantially  the  same.  It  is  from  viewing  the 
question  of  habitations  in  the  light  we  have  put 
it,  that  we  have  so  constantly  advocated  the  for- 
mation of  new  through-routes  and  bridges  in 
London,  or,  as  we  have  very  recently  repeated, 
because  they  are  not  only  needed  for  the  other 
objects  of  traffic,  but  as  part  of  the  means  of  the 
provision  of  habitations.  There  are  a considerable 
number  of  persons  who  can  live  in  the  suburbs  of 
a town,  or  in  the  country,  if  there  be  direct  routes 
and  conveyances;  and  this  number  can  be  yearly 
increased,  whilst  more  of  open  space  can  be  pro- 
vided in  central  quarters.  On  such  grounds,  we 
have  given  an  approval  to  what  is  being  done  in 
Paris,  less  restrained  than  that  of  the  French 
themselves.  The  points  in  question  are  whether 
the  works  have  been  planned  and  executed  too 
rapidly  for  the  Parisian  population  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  a change  of  abode ; whether  the 
financial  calculations  are  correct ; and  whether  in 
such  a case,  the  authorities  do  wisely  in  permitting 
the  opportunity  for  great  gains  which  make  the 
sufferings  of  the  people.  The  pulling-down  work 
is  indeed  immense.  The  expropriations  extend 
frequently  to  properties  at  some  distance  from 
the  actual  line  of  street,  but  which  are  regarded 
as  attached.  The  required  authority  to  this  ex- 
tent, is  given  by  imperial  decree. 

Though  the  pleading  before  the  jury  is  con- 
ducted by  the  advocate  of  the  municipality,  the 
immediate  interests  defended,  are,  as  just  alluded 
to,  often  those  of  a company,  to  which  the 
municipality  has  transferred  the  property  for  what, 
comparatively,  sometimes  turns  out  to  have  been 
a moderate  sum.  This  transference,  by  which 
the  companies  have  been  enriched  and  rents  are 
raised,  forms  then  the  gravamen  of  the  imputa- 
tions against  the  municipality,  who  it  has  been 
urged  should  themselves  have  done  the  work  of 
the  new  building,  or  kept  control  so  far  as  to  pre- 
vent the  speculation  asserted  to  be  the  chief  cause 
of  the  rise.  The  reply  to  the  suggestion  of  con- 
struction of  buildings  by  the  municipality,  has 
hitherto  been,  that  private  speculation  would  im- 


be  it  in  matters  pertaining  to  morals  alone,  of  a 
people,  which  may  be  effected  by  such  works  as 
are  in  progress  in  Paris.  Hitherto,  the  contrasts 
between  quarters  have  been  great : in  few  places 
in  the  world  are  there  such  contrasts  in  the  social 
scale;  and  it  will  be  one  result  of  the  measures 
for  the  improvement  of  the  town,  that  what  will 
conduce  to  one  description  of  objects,  will  permit 
the  good  qualities  of  the  better  portion  of  Parisian 
society  to  extend  to  another.  In  whatsoever  light 
the  French  example  be  viewed,  London  is  deeply 
interested. 

Right  in  principle,  however,  as  may  he  the 
ultimate  aim  of  the  works  in  Paris,  it  is  of  some 
importance  to  know  how  the  hardship  which  exists 
is  to  be  alleviated,  and  how  long  it  may  continue. 
The  cessation  of  it  cannot  be  exactly  estimated 
from  the  time  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the 
new  streets.  In  London,  we  are  more  likely  to  be 
too  long  in  any  new  work,  than  to  cause  suffering 
by  mere  rapidity.  It  must  be  confessed,  the 
question  is  surrounded  with  difficulty.  Buildings 
have  been  projected,  and  will  be  no  doubt  speedily 
commenced  near  the  Pantheon  and  the  Luxem- 
bourg, which  it  is  said  will  be  suited  to  the  means 
of  those  who  find  the  existing  “ appartevients  ” too 
dear.  They  may  assist  one  class  who  are  aggrieved, 
but  we  hardly  think  they  will  suit  the  means  of 
many  workmen.  Schemes  have  been  on  foot, 
for  the  erection  of  residences  beyond  the 
fortifications.  But,  this  again  requires  the 
answer  to  the  question  of  distance  and  means  of 
communication. 

Ill  several  recent  conversations  with  men  of 
the  artisan  class,  the  arguments,  sanitary  and 
economical,  in  favour  of  residences  at  the  outskirts 
of  a town,  were  put  forward  on  our  part.  Thi 
answer  was  not  encouraging.  The  greater  number 
of  the  French  artisans,  and  women  generally,  who 
have  occupations,  work  in  ateliers  in  the  centre 
of  Paris,  or  are  almost  compelled  to  he  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  magasins  where  the  pro 
dace  of  their  labour  is  sold.  There  are  some  e.t 
ceptions  to  this  at  present,  as  in  the  districts  of 


mediately  stop;  that  the  dty  would  have  to  I the  Batignoll'es,  La  Villette’ and  GreneUe,* which 
^dertake^  every  thing.  Its  resoimces  would  not  | extend  to  the  fortifications.  In  those  localities 


suffice,  either  in  money  or  capacity  of  manage- 
ment, for  such  an  illustration  of  the  doctrines  of 
Fourier,  attended  with  the  destruction  of  com' 
merce  and  industry  in  the  building  trades. 

The  reason,  no  doubt,  for  the  rapid  execution 
of  the  works,  would  be  found  in  the  necessity  for 
providing  against  revolutions.  With  such  com- 
munications as  Pai'is  will  shortly  possess,  every 
part  of  the  capital  will  be  of  ready  access  from 
every  other;  cannon-shot  could  traverse,  on  several 
of  the  new  Hues  of  street,  a considerable  portion 
of  the  length  or  breadth  of  the  capital;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  usual  tactics  of  a Parisian 
mob  to  be  again  brought  into  play  with  a chance 
of  success.  Many  who  are  impressed  with  the 
lesson  of  the  evil  consequences  which  revolutions 
have  brought  upon  France,  are  therefore  ad- 
herents of  the  Emperor’s  policy  in  regard  to  Paris, 
who  might  otherwise  have  swelled  the  number  of 
the  objectors.  There  are  amongst  the  stanch 
supporters  of  the  Government  in  ^ its  measures, 
many  Bourbonists ; who  say  that  the  present  ruler 
is  the  only  man  able  to  fill  the  position  exacted  by 
circumstances  and  by  the  character  of  the  nation, 
or  a section  of  it.  We  are  giving  almost  the 
words  of  one  of  them  in  a private  conversation 
some  days  since.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
same  industrious  classes  in  Paris,  who  are  so  re- 
markable for  amenity  of  manners,  for  skill,  and 
taste,  should  be  capable  of  the  excesses  which  are 
feared;  though  something  was  lately  stated  by  a' 
member  of  one  of  the  legislative  bodies,  implying 
such  belief.  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose, 
what  is  in  fact  seen  in  all  eineutes,  from  the  revo- 
Intion  at  Naples  with  which  the  name  of  Masaniello 
is  associated,  to  what  has  been  in  our  own  me- 
tropolis, and  what  was  indeed  the  case  in  1818  in 
Paris,  that  it  is  the  otherwise  industrious,  but  often 
thoughtless,  classes,  who  take  up  the  game  com- 
menced, sometimes  by  boys  or  women,  or  else  by  the 
very  worst  characters,  and  who  carry  it  on  with 
no  particular  object  at  first,  until  such  time  as  a 
leader,  patriot,  or  tyrant,  appears.  Were  we  to 
pursue  this  subject  to  its  limits,  or  passing  those 
which  these  pages  afford,  we  could  show  beyond 
the  power  of  contradiction,  that  there  is  a source 
of  danger, — that  there  are  in  fact  les  classes 
dangereuses, — in  every  capital  where  nests  and 
corners  exist,  around  or  by  which  the  great  force 
of  observant  and  industrial  light,  passes,  and  does 
not  penetrate.  But,  it  is  a subject  so  ever  present 
to  us  that  _ we  have  probably  said  all  we  could  sav 
about  it,  in  previous  volumes.  The  reader  will, 
however,  he  quite  ready  to  see  with  us,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  fix  a limit  to  the  improvement, 


there  are  many  workmen  employed,  especially  in 
Greuelle,  which  is  almost  as  much  characterized 
by  tall  chimneys  as  the  town  of  Manchester.  This 
district  lies  beyond  the  Champ  de  Mars.  Near  to 
it  is  Vaugirard,  where  large  numbers  of  workmen 
reside.  Even  in  such  loc^ities  it  is  difficult  now 
to  find  logements.  To  the  suggestion  of  a residence 
beyond  the  fortifications,  where  it  might  be  sup- 
posed provisions  would  be  cheaper,  the  answer  was 
that  there  are  no  omnibuses  at  the  early  hour  re- 
quired in  the  morning;  and  that  so  long  as  em- 
ployment lies  in  Paris,  the  workman  must  get 
his  nourriiure  there,  and  if  there  and  not  at 
home,  his  expenses  would  come  to  the  same  as 
before.  Of  home-comfort  there  would  be  less 
than  at  present;  and  the  decadence  of  “life  in 
the  family, ”a  subject  towhich  some  of  the  best  men 
in  France  are  giving  theirattention.wouldstill  go  on 
amongst  theclasswhere  it  too  truly  exists.and  where 
it  is  said  to  have  been  attendant  upon  the  growth 
unwatched  of  manufactures  and  modern  industry. 
The  brighter  colours  in  this  latter  picture  were 
presented  in  our  pages  lately  in  a report  of 
something  that  has  been  effected  at  Mulhausen, 
and  some  other  places;  but  much  more  must  be 
done,  both  in  Paris  and  the  chief  towns  of  France; 
we  might  say  the  same  thing  of  England ; the 
same  evils  have  resulted  in  both  countries;  and 
our  short-comings  are  named  with  those  of  France, 
in  no  captious  spirit  towards  England,  and  with 
trutli,  by  the  author  of  the  volume  in  which  the 
article  in  the  Reme  des  Deux  Mondes  is  repub- 
lished, a volume  which  has  had  an  immense  circu- 
lation. As  time  progresses,  however,  the  proprie- 
tors of  large  undertakings  will  find  it  their  in- 
terest to  establish  their  workshops  outside  Paris, 
repeating  what  led  to  the  formation  of  such  dis- 
tricts as  Grenelle;  they  will  feel  it  to  be  their 
interest  and  of  their  duty  to  keep  their  work- 
men near  them,  and  to  build  residences,  after 
the  example  of  some  of  the  French  patrons 
now,  and  of  certain  worthy  masters  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  England.  We  have  alluded, 
however,  to  the  facts  that  there  are  some  means 
for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  work- 
people in  Paris;  and  that  there  are  some  features 
of  the  Parisian  “ appartements”  which  could  be 
usefully  imitated  by  us.  We  may  pursue  the  sub- 
ject in  another  article.  Meanwhile,  if  we  may 
say  anything  to  the  opponents  of  the  existing 
policy  of  the  Emperor  and  the  municipality  in  the 
matter  of  rents  and  habitations,  we  would  suggest 
to  them  not  to  forget  the  principle  of  what  is 
done,  and  those  results  which  there  are  oven  now 
of  gofjd. 


A FRENCH  ESSAY  VPON  PAINTING  AND 
ARCHITECTURE.* 

Natuee  makes  no  mistakes.  Every  form, 
whether  beautiful  or  ugly,  has  its  cause,  and 
of  all  existing  things  there  is  nothing  which  is 
not  as  it  should  be. 

Observe  this  woman  who  lost  her  sight  in  child- 
hood. The  eyelids  have  not  enlarged  with  the 
successive  growth  of  the  socket : they  have  sunk 
into  the  cavity  caused  by  the  absence  of  the 
organ.  The  upper  lids  have  carried  away  with 
them  the  lashes : the  lower  ones  have  caused  a 
slight  mounting  up  of  the  cheeks:  the  upper  lip 
has  been  affected  by  the  movement,  and  is  also 
drawn  up.  The  alteration  has  inffucnced  all  the 
parts  of  the  face  as  they  have  happened  to  be 
more  or  less  near  the  seat  of  the  accident. 

But  do  you  fancy  that  the  deformity  has  not 
extended  beyond  the  face  ? Do  you  think  the 
neck  has  escaped,  or  the  shoulders,  or  bosom  ? 
Yes,  for  your  sight  and  mine.  But  ask  Nature. 
Show  her  this  neck,  these  shoulders,  that  bosom, 
and  she  will  say,  “ This  is  the  neck,  these  the 
shoiilders,  that  the  bosom  of  a woman  who  lost 
her  eyes  in  childhood.” 

Look  at  this  man  with  the  bowed  back  and  chest. 
While  the  anterior  cartilages  of  the  neck  have 
lengthened,  the  posterior  vertebra.-  have  shrunk. 
The  head  shrinks  on  one  side : the  hands  have  a 
peculiar  union  with  the  joints  of  the  wrist : the 
elbows  lean  back : all  the  members  have  sought 
that  centre  of  a common  gravity  which  best  suited 
the  abnormal  system ; and  finally,  the  face  bus 
assumed  an  expression  of  pain  and  constraint. 

Cover  this  figure.  Show  but  the  feet  to  Nature, 
and  she  will  say  to  you,  without  hesitation,  “ These 
are  the  feet  of  a hunchback.” 

If  causes  and  effects  were  self-evident,  we  could 
do  nothing  better  than  represent  things  as  they 
are.  Tho  more  perfect  our  imitation  and  the 
moro  in  keeping  with  the  causes,  the  more  should 
we  be  satisfied  with  it. 

Despite  our  ignorance  of  cause  and  effect,  and 
of  the  conventional  rules  which  have  sprung  out 
of  it,  I can  hardly  doubt  that  an  artist  courageous 
enough  to  neglect  these  rules,  in  order  to  address 
himself  to  a rigorous  imitation  of  Nature,  would 
often  be  justified  for  having  the  feet  over  large, 
the  limbs  short,  the  knees  thick,  the  head  heavy 
and  clumsy,  by  that  delicate  tact  which  we  owe 
to  our  incessant  observation  of  the  phenomena  of 
Nature,  and  which  would  make  us  sensible  of  a 
secret  accord,  an  inevitable  relation  among  these 
various  deformities. 

A crooked  nose  in  nature  is  not  necessarily  re- 
pulsive, because  all  is  in  keeping.  We  are  led  up 
to  the  deformity  by  certain  gentle  neighbouring 
alterations  which  escort  and  palliate  it.  Bend  the 
nose  of  an  Antinotis,  leaving  all  else  as  before, 
and  the  nose  will  be  intolerable.  Why  ? Because 
the  Antinoiis  will  have  its  nose  not  crooked,  but 
broken. 

We  say  of  a man  who  passes  in  the  street  he  is 
ill  made.  Yes,  according  to  our  rules ; but  how 
according  to  Nature  ? Perhaps  quite  the  con- 
trary. We  say  of  a statue,  “its  proportions  are 
perfect.”  True,  again,  according  to  our  poor 
rules  ; but  what  might  Nature  say  ? 

Let  me  be  permitted  to  transfer  tho  veil  from 
my  hunchback  to  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  and  allow 
nothing  to  peep  out  but  the  extremity  of  her  foot. 
Now,  on  this  extremity,  if  Nature  were  to  consent 
to  re-establish  the  figure,  you  would  probably  be 
surprised  to  see  that  her  pencil  gave  you  but  a 
hideous  malformation.  For  my  p.art,  if  anything 
could  surprise  me  in  the  matter,  it  would  be  that 
she  could  have  given  you  anything  else. 

A human  form  is  too  composite  a system  to 
permit  that  the  results  of  a break,  though  imper- 
ceptible in  its  origin,  should  not  remove  the  most 
perfect  production  of  art  a thousand  leagues  away 
from  the  work  of  nature. 

Were  I initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  art,  I should 
probably  know  how  far  the  artist  ought  to  bow 
to  the  received  “proportions,”  and  should  make 
known  my  opinion.  But  what  I do  know  is,  that 
they  cannot  hold  their  ground  against  the  despot- 
ism of  nature;  and  that  age  and  social  condition 
require  their  sacrifice  in  a himdred  different  man- 
ners. I have  never  heard  a figure  accused  of 
being  ill-drawn  when  it  showed  in  its  external 
organization  the  age,  the  habit,  and  tho  facility  of 
fulfilling  its  daily  avocations.  These  avocations 
determine  for  us  the  size  of  tho  figure,  the  true 
proportion  of  each  member,  and  general  charac- 
teristics: thence  come  the  infant,  the  adult,  the 
old  man,  the  savage,  the  member  of  a civil  society, 
the  magistrate,  the  soldier,  and  the  street  porter. 
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If  there  be  a lignre  difficMlt  to  portray,  it  13  that 
of  a man  some  twenty-five  years  or  age,  just 
made  out  of  the  lime  of  the  earth,  aud  who  has 
as  yet  never  exercised  a limb  ; bat  this  man  is,  in 
art,  a chimera. 

Infancy  is  almost  a caricature : I might  say  as 
much  of  old  age.  The  infant  is  a fluid,  shapeless 
mass  striving  to  develope  itself ; the  old  man  is 
another  shapeless  mass,  hut  dry,  which  is  shrink- 
ing into  itself,  and  tends  hourly  to  be  a void. 

It  is  ouly  ill  the  interval  of  these  two  ages,  from 
the  commencement  of  perfect  adolescence  up  to 
the  entry  on  senility,  that  the  artist  can  assure 
himself  of  a purity  and  vigorous  precision  of 
touch,  and  that  the  poco  piu,  or  the  poco  meno, 
the  touch  in  or  out,  makes  all  the  diflbrence  of 
defect  or  beauty. 

You  will  say, — “Whatever  be  the  age  or  avoea' 
tions,  they  may  alter  the  form,  but  tliey  canuot 
annibilate  the  organs.” — True.  “We must,  there- 
fore, know  them.”  — Admitted.  Here  lies  the 
argument  for  studying  the  eoorche. 

The  study  of  the  ccorche  has  undoubtedly  its 
advantages;  hut  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  the 
ecorclic  may  take  permanent  possession  of  the 
artist’s  imagination,  and  that  he  may  he  led  too 
far  by  the  vain  fondness  of  displaying  the  new 
learning  ? that  bis  perverted  vision  may  no  longer 
he  content  with  presenting  to  us  the  surface  ? that 
with  the  skin  and  cellular  tissues  he  will  for  ever 
be  penetrating  for  us  to  the  muscles,  their  origlus, 
their  attachments,  their  insertions?  that  he  may 
acquire  a mauia  for  making  everything  stand  out 
too  vigorously  ? that  his  style  may  become  hard 
and  dry  ? that  we  may  thus  have  to  see  the 
abominable  ecorcJie,  even  in  his  figures  of  women  ? 
Since,  as  an  artist,  I have  nothing  but  the  exterior 
to  show,  I should  be  just  as  content  if  teachers 
would  accustom  me  to  see  it  well,  and  spare  me 
a perfidious  knowledge  which  it  behoves  me  to 
forget  when  acquired. 

But  we  study  the  ecorehe,  say  they,  only  to 
learn  to  observe  Nature.  But  experience  shows, 
that  after  this  study,  it  costs  a deal  of  pains  not 
to  observe  her  as  she  is  not. 

Aud  those  seven  years  you  spend  at  the 
Academy,  drawing  after  mjdels, — are  they  w’ell 
bestowed,  thiuk  you?  Would  you  like  to  know 
what  I think  ? — That  it  is  exactly  there,  aud  dur- 
ing those  seven  cruel  years,  that  we  acquire  all 
our  mannerism  in  drawiug.  What  have  all  these 
constrained,  fantastic,  arranged  academical  posi- 
tions ; all  those  actions  frigidly  imitated  by  the 
poor  devil  (always  the  same  poor  devil !)  who  is 
paid  to  come  three  times  a week  to  undress  him- 
self and  play  the  “mannequin;” — what  have  all 
these  actions,  I say,  in  common  with  the  positions 
and  actions  of  nature  ? What  in  common  is 
there  between  the  man  who  draws  water  from  the 
well  in  your  court,  and  him  on  the  Academy  plat- 
form who,  without  having  any  weight  to  raise, 
u.ses  both  hands  in  awkwardly  mimicking  the  opera- 
tion ? What  in  common  is  there  between  the 
fellow  who  pretends  to  die  and  a man  in  bis  death 
throes,  or  who  is  suffering  assassination  in  one  of  our 
streets?  What  is  the  resemblance  between  this 
school  wrestler  aud  the  athlete  of  the  arena  ? 
Will  you  compare  this  fellow  who  prays,  entreats, 
sleeps,  meditates,  and  swoons,  according  to  order, 
with  the  peasant  who  rests  his  weary  limbs  prone 
on  the  earth,  or  the  philosopher  who  meditates  at 
the  corner  of  his  fire,  or  the  man  W’bo  faints  under 
the  pressure  of  a crowd  ? Absurd, — absolutely 
absurd. 

It  would  be  as  wise  (for  I must  complete  the 
absurdity),  to  send  the  students  to  acquire  grace 
from  Marcel  or  Dupre,  or  anyother  dancing-master 
you  may  hit-upon.  But  the  truth  of  nature  is 
overlooked;  the  imagination  is  filled  with  actions, 
positions,  aud  figures  alike  false,  conceited,  ridi- 
culous, and  frigid,  which  are  thenceforward  held 
in  mental  stock,  and  never  come  out  except  to  fix 
themselves  ou  the  canvas.  AVhenever  the  artist 
takes  up  bis  pencil,  these  wearisome  shapes  will  re- 
awaken, and  make  themselves  visible : he  is  unable 
to  escape  them,  aud  a miracle  indeed  it  would  be 
if  he  could.  I knew  a young  man,  full  of  taste, 
who  never  touched  the  canvas  without  first  falling 
on  his  knees  and  saying — ‘ 0 God,  deliver  me 
from  the  model !”  If  it  be  so  rare  now-a-days  to 
see  a picture  composed  of  a certain  number  of 
figures  without  finding  here  and  there  some  of 
those  academical  figures,  positions,  actions,  and 
attitudes  which  mortify  to  death  every  man  of 
tasto,  and  which  can  only  please  those  who  have 
no  idea  of  truth,  attribute  it  to  the  eternal  school 
model. 

It  is  not  in  the  schools  that  w’e  can  acquire  the 
general  harmony  of  movement — a harmony  which 
is  felt,  which  is  seen,  which  extends,  which  ser- 
pentines from  the  bead  to  the  feet.  A woman 


permits  her  head  to  fall  forwards,— every  member 
U affected  by  the  weight.  Does  she  raise  and  hold 
it  erect  ? There  is  the  same  obedience  in  the  rest 
of  the  machine. 

Yes,  I admit  it,  it  is  an  art  and  a great  art  to 


make  the  model  pose : mark  how  proud  of  it  is  the 
professor.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  bis  saying  to  the 
poor  wretch  of  a model, — “ My  friend,  choose  your 
own  pose  : place  yourself  exactly  as  you  like.”  He 
prefers  vastly  giving  him  some  out-of-the-way 
attitude  to  letting  him  faU  into  some  simple  and 
natural  one.  This  is,  however,  what  the  student 
must  make  up  his  mind  for. 

A hundred  times  have  I felt  tempted  to  ask  the 
young  men  I have  met  making  their_  way  to 
the  Louvre,  with  portfolios  under  their  arms, 
“How  long  have  you  been  coming  here  to  learn 
drawing?”  — “Two  years!”  It  is  already  more 
than  you  require.  Pray,  have  done  with  that 
warehouse  of  mannerism.  Go  to  the  Cistercians, 
and  there  you  will  find  the  true  attitudes  of  devo- 
tion and  repentance.  This  is  a great  festival  day  : 
go  to  the  pai-ish  church  : hover  round  the  confes- 
sionals, and  you  will  meet  there  the  true  atti- 
tudes of  religious  grief  and  pious  abstraction. 
To-morrow  visit  the  wine-gardens,  and  there  you 
will  witness  the  genuine  attitudes  of  a man  in  a 
fit  of  passion.  Frequent  the  public  places : study 
in  the  streets,  in  gardens,  market-places,  and  in 
private  bouses,  and  you  will  there  acquire  just  ideas 
of  the  true  movement  of  the  actions  of  life.  _ For 
example,  your  two  companions  are  quarrelling — 
observe  them  • see  how  the  business  between  them 
unconsciously  determines  the  position  of  their 
members.  Examine  them  well,  and  you  will  pity 
the  lesson  of  your  insipid  professor,  and  the 
mimicry  of  your  insipid  model.  Ah,  my  friends, 
how  should  I feel  for  you  if  some  day  you  were 
obliged  to  substitute  for  the  falsities  you  have 
been  learning,  the  simplicity  and  truth  of  Lc 
Sueur.  And  yet  this  is  what  mirst  he  done  if  you 
are  to  be  anything. 

An  attitude  is  one  thing,  an  action  is  another. 
Attitudes  are  all  false  and  petty;  actions  are  true 
and  beautiful. 

Contrast,  when  ill  understood,  is  one  of  the 
most  fatal  causes  of  mannerism.  There  is  no  true 
contrast  e.xcept  that  which  arises  from  the  action 
itself,  or  from  some  diversity,  cither  of  organs  or 
of  interest.  Look  at  Raffaellc ; look  at  Le  Sueur. 
They  sometimes  set  three,  four,  five  figures, 
standing  alongside  of  each  other;  aud  the  effect 
is  sublime.  At  mass  or  vespei-s,  at  the  Chartreux, 
you  sec,  in  two  long  parallel  files,  forty  or  fifty 
monks — same  stalls,  same  duty,  same  dress;  aud 
yet  no  two  of  these  monks  resemble  each  other.  Do 
not  look  for  any  contrast  but  that  which  distin- 
guishes them.  The  truth  is  here : all  else  is 
mean,  false,  contemptible. 

If  students  would  listen  to  my  counsels,  I should 
say  to  them,  “ You  have  been  long  enough  seeing 
nothing  but  a part  of  the  objects  you  copy  : try 
aud  fancy  the  whole  figure  transparent,  so  that 
placing  your  eye,  as  it  were,  at  the  centre,  you 
may  command  a full  view  of  all  the  exterior 
action  of  the  machine.  You  will  then  see  how 
certain  parts  distend  themselves,  while  others 
contract;  how  those  .again  contract  while  these 
swell : and,  constantly  occupied  with  the  whole, 
you  will  succeed  in  showing,  in  that  part  of  the 
object  which  your  drawing  presents,  all  the  corre- 
spondence it  may  have  with  that  which  you  do 
not  see;  and  though  only  offering  me  one  aspect, 
you  will  necessarily  force  my  imagination  to  see 
the  others : and  then,  and  then  only,  will  you 
extort  from  me  the  confession  that  you  are  a great 
artist. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  have  well  established 
the  general  effect : you  must  introduce  the  de- 
tails, without  destroying  the  mass.  This  is  a 
labour  of  love,  of  genius,  of  sentiment — of  exqui- 
site sentiment. 


to  my  pupils,  and  tench  the  application  of  his 
lessons  on  the  naked  and  living  subjects;  but 
there  should  be  no  drawing  after  the  ccorche 
more  than  twelve  days  in  the  year.  This 
would  be  enough  to  teach  him  that  the  flesh 
covering  the  bones  and  the  flesh  otherwise  sup- 
ported, are  not  to  he  drawn  after  the  same 
manner  : that  here  the  trait  is  round,  there  more 
or  less  angular;  and  that  if  he  neglect  those 
niceties,  the  whole  will  have  the  air  of  a dis- 
tended bladder  or  a hall  of  cotton. 

There  would  he  no  mannerism  either  in  colour 
or  drawing,  if  we  scrupuloiisly  imitated  nature. 
Mannerism  comes  from  the  master,  from  the 
school,  from  the  academy,  and  even  from  the 
antique.  


CH.kPTER  ir. 

MY  LITTLE  IDEAS  ON  COLOUE. 

Drawing  gives  form  to  beings : colour  gives 

1 tr.  ♦-1.A  AiiMrka  Vi  1 11.F  f.nflf: 


Now,  this  is  how  I fancy  a drawing  academy 
should  be  managed.  When  the  pupil  has  learnt 
to  draw  with  e.ase  after  engravings  or  casts,  I 
should  keep  him  for  two  ye.ars  studying  the  male 
and  female  models  of  the  academy.  I would  place 
before  him  infants,  adolescents,  the  mature  mau, 
the  patriarch,  subjects  of  all  ages  and  sexes  taken 
in  every  condition  of  society — iu  one  word,  give 
him  natures  of  every  sort.  Subjects  would  pre- 
sent themselves  in  crowds  if  only  satisfuctorily 
paid  for.  Among  these  different  models,  the 
professor  would  show  the  influences  which  peculiar 
avocations,  manners  of  life,  age,  and  other 
conditions,  exercise  upon  the  human  form.  My 
pupil  should  now  see  the  academical  models 
but  once  a fortnight,  and  the  professor  would 
leave  to  the  model  the  liberty  of  choosing 
bis  own  2^oses.  After  the  drawing  lesson,  some 
clever  anatomist  should  demonstrate  the  muscles 


animates  them.  It  requires  a master  to  be  a good 
judge  of  drawing  : everybody  is  a judge  of  colour. 

There  is  no  lack  of  excellent  designers : there 
are  few  great  colourists.  It  is  the  same  iu  litera- 
ture; a thousand  cold  logicians  for  one  great 
orator;  ten  great  orators  for  one  sublime  poet. 

A high  interest  will  at  once  bring  into  play  the 
great  orator:  whatever  Helvetius  may  say  to  the 
contrary,  one  caunot  make  teu  good  verses  even 
under  threat  of  death. 

Visit  some  atelier  ; observe  the  artist  at  work. 

If  he  symmetrically  arrange  his  tints  and  demi- 
tints  around  his  palette,  or  if  fifteen  minutes’  work 
has  not  confused  them  all,  you  may  say  at  once 
that  the  artist  is  cold,  and  that  he  will  never  do 
aiDything  worth  speaking  about.  It  is  the  parallel 
of  some  heavy,  stupid  pedant,  needing  a reference, 
who  mounts  his  ladder,  first  takes,  then  opens  his 
author ; returns  to  his  desk,  copies  the  Hue  he 
needed,  reascends  his  ladder,  and  restores  the  hook 
to  its  place.  This  is  not  the  style  of  genius. 

He  who  has  a vivid  sense  of  colour  has  his  eyes 
fastened  ou  the  canvas ; bis  mouth  is  half  open  ; 
he  is  out  of  breath ; his  palette  images  chaos.  ^ It 
is  in  this  chaos  that  he  dips  bis  brush,  extracting 
the  works  of  creation : the  birds  with  all  the 
shades  that  tint  their  plumage,  and  the  flowers 
with  their  rich  velvet,  and  the  trees  with  their 
varying  verdure,  aud  the  azure  of  heaven,  and  the 
vaporous  clouds  that  darken  it,  and  the  animals 
with  their  long  hair  aud  varied  hides,  and  the  fire 
that  glutens  in  their  eyes.  He  rises,  he  steps 
back,  he  casts  a studious  survey  over  his  work. 
He  reseats  himself;  and  the  flesh,  the  cloth,  the 
velvet,  the  damask,  the  taffety,  the  muslin,  the 
cloth,  the  coarse  linen,  the  common  stuff,  the  yel- 
low pear — ripe  aud  yellow  as  it  falls  from  the 
ti-ee — iincl  the  purple  grape  as  it  hangs  luscious 
upon  the  vine,  come  forth  beneath  your  eyes  at 
each  touch  of  the  pencil. 

But  why  is  it  that  there  are  so  few  artists  capa- 
ble of  representing  to  us  that  of  which  all  of  us 
are  judges  ? Why  this  variety  of  colourists,  while 
colour  iu  nature  is  but  one  ? The  character  of 
the  organ  itself  is,  without  doubt,  something. 
The  weak  and  susceptible  eye  is  not^  friendly  to 
strong  and  vivid  colours.  The  painter  is  unwilling 
to  introduce  into  bis  picture  colours  which  dis- 
please him  in  nature.  He  cannot  tolerate  brilliant 
reds  or  broad  whites.  Like  the  tapestry  he  would 
choose  for  his  apartment,  his  canvas  will  ofl’er 
colours  of  a weak,  gentle,  tender  tone;  and 
generally  he  will  make  up  iu  harmony  what  he 
denies  you  in  vigour.  But  why  shall  the  suscep- 
tibilities, the  humours  even,  of  a man  influence 
his  choice  of  colours  ? 

If  his  style  of  thought  he  sad,  sullen,  austere ; 
if  night  for  ever  reign  in  his  melancholy  brain 
aud  his  lugubrious  atelier;  if  be  shut  out  the  day 
from  his  chamber ; if  be  seek  solitude  and  dark- 
ness, are  you  not  prepared  to  expect  from  him 
a picture  vigorous,  perhaps,  hut  still  obscure,  all 
dismal,  all  laden  with  shadows?  If  he  be  jaun- 
diced, aud  see  all  about  him  yellow,  can  he  avoid 
giving  bis  composition  the  colour  Ills  diseased 
organ  throws  over  the  objects  of  nature,  and 
which,  as  he  compares  the  green  tree  of  his 
imagination  with  the  yellow  tree  he  has  under 
his  eye,  must  produce  in  him  so  painful  an  im- 
pression ? . - 1 • 

Be  assured  that  the  artist  is  as  much  in  his 
pictures  as  au  author  in. his  books.  It  may  happen 
to  him  on  an  occasion  to  conquer  the  disposition 
and  bias  of  the  organ;  but,  as  with  some  taciturn 
individual,  who,  for  once  raising  bis  voice,  only 
rekapses  into  deeper  silence,  the  artist  subject  to 
despondency  or  possessing  a feeble  organ  may  pro- 
duce one  picture  of  vigorous  colour,  but  will 
perforce  relapse  iuto  bis  natural  style. 

Ao’aiii:  if  the  organ  he  weak,  whatever  the 
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nature  of  the  affection,  it  will  tell  upon  all  his 
labours,  and  interpose  between  him  and  them  a 
vapour  which  will  falsify  Nature  and  damage  his 
imitation  of  her. 

The  artist  who  places  colour  on  his  palette  does 
not  therefore  know  what  colour  it  will  produce  on 
his  picture.  In  fact,  with  what  can  he  compare 
the  colour  or  tint  upon  his  palette  ? To  other 
isolated  tints  and  to  certain  primitive  colours  ? He 
knows  better  : he  looks  at  the  colour  at  the  spot 
where  he  has  prepared  it,  and  in  thought  trans- 
fers it  to  the  spot  where  it  is  to  be  applied.  But 
how  often  does  he  err ! In  passing  from  the 
palette  to  its  place  in  the  entire  composition,  the 
colour  becomes  modified,  weakened,  intensified,  or 
altogether  changes  in  effect.  The  artist  then  gropes 
about,  touches,  re-touches,  torments  his  colour. 
In  this  labour  the  tint  becomes  a mixture  of 
diverse  matters  which  re-act  more  or  less  one 
on  another,  and  sooner  or  later  produce  a tho- 
rough want  of  accord. 

In  general,  then,  the  harmony  of  a composition 
will  be  durable,  as  the  painter  is  sure  of  his  pencil’s 
efiect,  using  it  freely  and  dashingly,  less  torment- 
ing his  colour,  aud  using  it  more  in  its  simplest 
forms. 

AVe  see  modern  pictures  lose  their  accord  after 
a very  brief  period.  We  see  old  pictures  which 
are  still  fresh,  harmonious,  and  vigorous,  notwith- 
standing the  lapse  of  time.  The  advantage  seems 
to  me  rather  the  reward  of  the  “faire,”  than  the 
effect  of  the  quality  of  the  colours. 

Nothing  in  a picture  appeals  to  us  like 
genuine  colour : it  speaks  to  the  ignorant  as 
powerfully  as  to  the  savant.  A semi-connoisseur 
would  pass  without  stopping  before  some  master- 
piece of  drawing,  expression,  and  composition. 
The  eye  never  forgets  to  follow  the  colourist. 

But  what  explains  the  rarity  of  the  colourist  is 
the  choice  of  the  master.  During  an  endless 
period  the  student  copies  the  paintings  of  his 
master,  and  pays  no  attention  to  nature : that  is 
to  say,  he  accustoms  himself  to  see  by  the  eyes  of 
another,  and  loses  the  use  of  his  own.  By  degrees 
lie  establishes  for  himself  a technical  system  which 
enslaves  him,  from  which  he  can  neither  deliver 
nor  estrange  himself:  it  is  a chain  which  he 
attaches  to  his  eye  as  the  slave  to  his  foot.  Here 
is  the  origin  of  so  much  false  colour.  He  who 
copies  La  Grenee  affects  the  brilliant  and  the 
solid : he  who  copies  Le  Prince  will  show  a ten- 
dency to  red  and  brick  colour : the  imitator  of 
Greuse  will  be  very  gray  and  violet : the  student 
of  Chardin  will  be  true.  And  hence  the  variety 
of  judgments  on  drawing  and  colour  even  among 
artists.  One  will  tell  you  that  Poussin,  another, 
that  Rubens,  is  extravagant;  and  I — well  I am 
the  Lilliputian  who  tap  them  gently  on  the 
shoulders,  and  suggest  in  their  ear  that  they  have 
been  uttering  nonsense. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  most  beautiful  colour 
in  the  world  is^thc  sweet  pink  with  which  inno- 
cence, youth,  health,  modesty,  and  bashfulness 
tint  the  cheeks  of  a girl;  aud  the  saying  is 
not  only  fine,  touching,  and  delicate,  but  true; 
for  this  is  the  flesh  which  it  is  difficult  to  repre- 
sent,— this  flesh,  unctuous,  light,  aud  smooth, 
without  being  either  pale  or  faded  : this  mixture 
of  red  and  blue,  which  transfuse  imperceptibly : 
this  blood,  this  life,  which  forms  the  despair  of 
the  artist.  He  who  has  acquired  the  sentiment  of 
flesh  has  made  a huge  step : the  rest  in  com- 
parison is  nothing.  A thousand  painters  have 
died  without  reaching  this  sentiment;  a thousand 
others  will  die  without  reaching  it  either. 

The  diversity  of  our  cloth-stuffs  and  draperies 
has  not  a little  helped  to  improve  the  art  of  the 
colourist.  There  is  oaa  prestige  we  are  unable  to 
resist, — I mean  that  of  a great  “harmonist:”  I 
hardly  know  how  to  make  clear  my  thought. 
Observe  on  this  canvas  the  lady  dressed  in  white 
satin.  Cover  the  rest  of  the  picture,  and  pay 
attention  only  to  the  dress.  Possibly  the  satin' 
will  appear  to  you  dirty,  faded,  and  of  doubtful 
fidelity ; but  replace  the  lady  ia  the  midst  of  the 
objects  by  which  she  is  surrounded,  and  at  the 
same  instant  the  satin  and  its  colour  will  resume 
their  effect.  This  is  so  because  the  tone  is  too 
subdued;  but  let  every  detail  lose  proportionally, 
the  defect  of  each  escapes  attention:  the  picture 
is  saved  by  its  harmony.  It  is  nature  seen  at  the 
close  of  day. 

The  general  tone  of  the  colouring  may  be  feeble 
without  being  false.  The  general  tone  of  the 
colouring  may  be  feeble  without  the  loss  of  harmony. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  strength  of  the  colours 
which  tasks  our  effort  to  ally  them  with  har- 
mony. 

The  white  and  luminous  “faires”  are  two  things 
very  diverse.  All  the  rest  being  equal  in  two 
compositions,  the  more  luminous  will  certainly  be 


the  more  agreeable  to  you.  It  is  the  difference  of 
day  and  night. 

Who,  then,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  great,  the'truc 
colourist?  He  who  takes  his  tones  from  nature 
and  from  objects  well  lit,  and  who  knows  how  to 
harmonize  the  picture. 

There  are  caricatures  in  colour  as  in  drawing, 
and  every  caricature  is  so  much  bad  taste.  They 
say  there  are  colours  friendly  and  colours  hostile; 
aud  they  say  truly,  if  they  mean  that  there  are 
some  which  harmonize  with  so  much  difficulty, 
which  80  much  disagree  placed  side  by  side,  that 
even  light  aud  air,  those  universal  harmonists,  can- 
not make  us  support  their  proximity.  I am  by  no 
means  desirous  of  upsetting  in  art  the  order  of  the 
rainbow.  The  rainbow  is  in  painting  what  the 
fundamental  bass  is  in  music,  and  I doubt  whether 
any  painter  understands  this  matter  better  than 
a coquettish  woman  or  a flower-girl  who  under- 
stands her  business.  But  I fear  that  pusillani- 
mous painters  have  made  this  principle  a ground 
for  restricting  the  domain  of  art,  and  for 
giving  themselves  that  petty  technical  system,  at 
.once  ejisy  aud  limited,  which  we  familiarly  style 
among  ourselves  the  “protocole,”  I know,  indeed, 
a certain  “protocolist”  in  painting  so  enslaved  by 
the  rainbow  that  it  will  nearly  always  enable  you  to 
detect  him.  If  he  have  given  such  or  such  a colour 
to  one  object,  you  may  make  sure  the  neighbour- 
ing object  will  be  of  such  or  such  a colour.  Thus, 
do  you  know  the  colour  of  one  corner  of  his  can- 
vas,  you  can  divine  the  rest.  Throughout  their 
life  these  people  do  nothing  but  transpose  the 
corner.  It  is  a moving  point  which  reaches  over 
the  surface,  which  stops  and  places  itselfwhcrever 
it  pleases,  but  w’hich  has  always  the  same  attend- 
ance. It  is  as  though  some  “grand  seigneur” 
should  have  but  one  style  of  dress  for  himself  and 
servants,  and  keep  all  under  the  same  livery.  It 
is  not  thus,  however,  that  Yernet  and  Chardin 
proceed  : their  intrepid  pencils  delight  to  intermix 
all  the  colours  of  nature,  with  all  their  shades,  ex- 
emplified in  their  utmost  daring,  their  greatest 
variety,  and  most  sustained  harmony.  They  have, 
doubtless,  a “technique”  special  aud  limited.  I 
do  not  contest  it,  and  I should  detect  it  if  I 
took  the  trouble.  Man  is  not  God.  The  artist’s 
atelier  is  not  nature. 

You  may  fancy  that  a little  study  of  birds  aud 
fiowers  may  strengthen  you  in  colour.  No;  my 
friend.  This  imitation  will  never  give  you  the  sen- 
timent of  flesh.  Observe  what  Bachelier  becomes 
when  he  loses  sight  of  his  rose,  his  jonquil,  and 
his  carnation.  Propose  to  Madame  Vien  to  paint 
a portrait,  and  then  carry  the  portrait  straight- 
way to  La  Tonr.  But,  no ; the  rogue  does  not 
care  enough  for  any  of  his  associates  to  tell  them 
the  truth.  Rather  propose  to  him — for  he  does 
know  how  to  paint  flesh— to  paint  cloth,  the  sky, 
a pink,  a plum,  or  peach,  with  its  bloom,  and 
you  will  find  how  happily  he  will  come  out  of  it. 
And  why  do  Chardin’s  imitations  of  inanimate 
nature  pass  for  Nature  herself?  Because  when  he 
likes  he  can  paint  flesh. 

But  what  drives  the  great  colourist  to  distrac- 
tion are  the  changes  this  flesh  undergoes : it  is 
that,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  it  fades  or  glows 
with  animation : it  is  that  while  the  artist  leans 
over  his  canvas  and  his  pencil  is  busied  in  repro- 
ducing me,  I disappear,  and  that  he  has  only  to 
turn  his  head  to  find  a different  person.  I have 
thought  of  the  Abho  Blanc,  and  I have  yawned 
with  ennui ; the  Abbe  Trublet  has  come  before 
my  mind,  and  my  expression  has  become  ironical; 
my  friend  Grimm,  or  my  own  Sophia  has  been 
present  with  me,  and  my  heart  has  palpitated ; an 
expression  of  tenderness  and  serenity  has  come 
over  my  countenance ; joy  has  seemed  to  be  oozing 
from  every  pore;  the  heart  has  dilated;  the 
smaller  reservoirs  of  blood  have  overflowed,  and  the 
imperceptible  tint  of  the  fluid  which  has  thus 
escaped  has  shed  everywhere  the  hue  incarnate  of 
life.  Fruits  and  flowers  change  under  the  atten- 
tive study  of  La  Tour  and  Bachelier.  What,  then, 
must  be  these  men’s  torment  before  the  human  face 
divine  ? — before  this  canvas  which  betrays  agitation 
or  emotion,  extends,  distends,  becomes  coloured  or 
discoloured  according  to  the  infinite  multitude  of 
alternatives  of  that  transient  ever-moving  breath- 
ing we  call  the  soul  ? 

But  I had  almost  forgotten  to  speak  to  you  of 
the  colours  of  passion ; though,  indeed,  I was 
stumbling  upon  it.  Has  not  each  passion  its  own 
colour  ? Is  it  ever  the  same  throughout  the  few 
instants  it  exists  ? Colour  has  its  shades  in 
anger : if  anger  inflame  the  countenance,  the 
eyes  sparkle;  if  it  be  excessive  and  contract  the 
heart  instead  of  distending  it,  the  eyes  wander, 
pallor  settles  on  the  brow  and  cheeks,  the  lips 
tremble  and  turn  white.  Have  you  observed  the 
changes  of  colour  of  a woman  in  the  enjoyment  or  [ 


expectation  or  recollection  of  pleasure  ? Ah  ! my 
friend,  what  an  art,  indeed,  is  that  of  painting ! 
I accomplish  in  a line  what  the  artist  can  scarcely 
master  in  a week ; and  his  misfortune  is  that  he 
knows,  sees,  and  feels  like  me,  and  that  he  can- 
not transfuse  or  satisfy  himself;  that  while  his  feel- 
ings impatiently  carry  him  onwards,  they  mislead 
him  as  to  what  he  can  do  and  make  him  spoil  a 
master-piece ; for  he  may  have  been  on  the  far- 
thest boundary  of  art  and  not  have  known  it.* 


THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS. 

Dublin,  during  the  past  week,  has  been  a great 
centre  of  attraction  to  all  interested  in  social 
science.  At  the  inangui-al  meeting  on  Wednes- 
day, no  less  than  l,G7l  persons  liad  already  taken 
tickets, — 285  members  and  1,386  associates. 

Lord  Brougham,  the  President,  made  a vigorous 
speech  of  two  hours’  duration  at  the  opening 
meeting  in  the  Round-room  of  the  Mansion-house ; 
reviewing  social  science  in  many  of  its  aspects. 
After  some  appropriate  an4  polite  compliments  to 
Ireland,  his  lordship  expatiated  on  the  slow  pro- 
gress of  true  science  and  of  political  truth ; on 
safe  progress  and  true  progress ; on  reforms  in 
jurisprudence,  and  cousolidation  of  laws;  on  the 
paper  duty;  popular  education;  sanitary  reform, 
aud  reformatory  measures;  co-operative  societies; 
temperance;  the  employment  of  women;  the 
National  Book  Union;  international  affairs;  and 
the  social  condition  of  neighbouring  nations,  some 
of  which,  he  remarked,  were  making  considerable 
progress  in  social  science. 

In  the  Sanitary  department,  he  said,  considerable 
progress  has  been  made.  The  quarantine  com- 
mittee has  brought  their  labours  to  a close,  and 
presented  an  elaborate  report.  It  has  been  com- 
municated to  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  has  laid  it 
before  Parliament,  which  has  ordered  it  to  he 
printed.  The  information  collected,  and  the  sug- 
gestions made,  are  admitted  to  have  essentially 
improved  the  sanitary  condition  of  our  mercantile 
marine.  The  diffusion  of  sanitary  knowledge  is  a 
most  important  part  of  the  duties  of  this  depart- 
ment; and  as  the  association  had  from  the  first 
desired  aud  accepted  the  co-operation  of  women, 
the  council  has  bad  no  hesitation  in  affiliating  the 
Ladies’  Sanitary  Society,  which  acts  under  the 
highest  patronage,  and  spreads  among  the  poor  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health ; it  being  now 
admitted  that  much  of  debility,  disease,  and  pre- 
mature mortality  in  this  country  results  from 
ignorance  and  error,  and  might  be  prevented.  The 
society  circulates  many  tracts  upon  the  subject, 
has  lectures  delivered  in  the  poorer  districts  of 
London,  and  engages  in  district  visitings,  besides 
iiistrncting  the  parochial  clergy  in  the  work,  and 
in  many  cases  holding  meetings  in  their  vestries, 
where  poor  women  are  familiarly  instructed  on 
matters  connected  with  health. 

His  lordship  spoke  strongly  of  the  good  that 
co-operative  societies  were  capable  of  doing  for 
behoof  of  the  working  classes,  particularly  in  the 
prevention  of  strikes-  Above  fifty  companies  for 
manufacture,  he  stated,  had  been  established  since 
last  congress,  besides  many  of  mere  stores.  In 
these  last  a capital  of  500,000^.  was  invested;  hut 
in  the  former  the  manufacturing  concerns  repre- 
sented a capital  of  nearly  2,000, 000^.,  exclusive  of 
the  Manchester  Cotton  Company,  Limited,  whose 
capital  was  1,000,000/.  The  returns  of  Mr.  Tidd 
Pratt  showed  the  creation  of  above  250  co-opera- 
tive societies  within  the  last  twelve  months,  all 
enrolled  under  the  Friendly  Society  Act. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
moved,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  seconded,  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Brougliam,  which  was 
passed  with  acclamation. 

The  various  departments  of  the  Association 
were  opened  on  Thursday  morning  at  the  Four 
Courts.  Of  the  volumnious  proceeding  we  cannot 
attempt  to  give  even  an  abstract.  We  shall, 
therefore,  restrict  ourselves  to  a few  of  the  more 
salient  points  In  those  department  with  which  we 
are  more  interested. 

In  the  department  of  Public  Health,  Dr.  Moore 
read  a paper  “On  the  more  Prominent  Causes  of 
an  Excessive  Mortality  in  Early  Life.”  He 
summed  up  the  most  prevalent  causes  of  the  ex- 
cessive mortality  amongst  infants  as  follows:— 
First— Defective  vitality  at  birth,  transmitted 
from  either  or  both  parents.  Second — The  mis- 
management of  parents  by  nurses  with  regard  to 
food,  dress,  cleanliness,  Ac.  Third— The  deficiency 
of  light,  air,  ventilation,  to  which  might  be  addeil 
an  ignorance  of  physiological  principles,  aud  of 
the  pathology  and  therapeutics  of  mauy  of  the 
diseases  incidental  to  early  life. 

* To  be  continued. 
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Dr.  Lankester  snggested  that  as  they  had  all 
experience  otfomiliea  not  wealthy  m the  country 
who  brought  up  children  w.thout  any  death  at 
all  there  was  no  absolute  necessity  for  death. 
As’ far  as  we  conld  see,  there  was  no  cause  why 
children  should  die.  The  Creator  never  secined 
to  have  intended  that  they  should  die.  All  those 
deaths  mentioned  by  Dr.  Moore  wore  cases  of  pre- 
ventable mortality.  Infant  mortality,  however, 
was  the  iudex  of  what  were  the  eaases  of  death  m 
all  classes  of  society.  Remove  the  cause  of  the 
mortality  amongst  infants,  and  immediately  adalt 
life  was  liberated  from  thousands  of  diseases 
which  oppressed  it,  lu  the  same  department. 
Dr.  Lankester  read  a paper  by  John  Beddoe, 
M.D.,  on  the  “ Physical  Degeneration  of  Town 
Populations.”  The  paper  went  to  show  that  dege- 
neration of  good  air  and  proper  food  tended  to  the 
degeneration  of  the  human  race.  Dr.  Lyons  read 
a paper  by  Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  entitled 
“Hospital  Statistics  and  Hospital  Plans.”  It 
gave  an  excellent  and  comprehensive  exposition  of 
the  requirements  of  a proper  hospital,  the  neces- 
sity for  thorough  ventilation,  and  for  avoidance  of 
over-crowding.  "We  regret  that  the  great  pres- 
sure on  our  space  prevents  us  at  present  from 
saying  more  ns  to  this  admirable  paper  or  the 
discussion  which  took  place  upon  it. 

lu  the  department  of  Social  Economy,  the 
secretary  read  a paper  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Reid,  on  the 
building  strike  of  the  present  year  at  Edinburgh, 
and  also  a paper  by  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison,  M.A., 
on  the  building  strike  of  the  present  year  in 
London.  An  interesting  discussion  followed,  which 
was  taken  part  in  by  Dr.  Hancock,  who  considered 
that  as  regards  working  men  as  intelligent  classes, 
overwork  by  long  hours  was  morally  and  physi- 
cally injurious,  inasmuch  as  it  shortened  life,  and 
left  a greater  number  of  widows  and  children  on 
the  community  to  be  maintained.  He  considered 
nine  hours  were  sufficient  for  any  working  man, 
and  it  was  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
men  and  the  employer  to  insist  on  more.  Mr. 
Randall  M'Donnell,  Mr.  Cookson,  of  London,  Mr. 
Lefevre,  and  Dr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Lushington,  and  Mr. 
Scott,  of  Belfast,  took  part  in  the  discussion,  and 
the  general  opinion  was  in  favour  of  a diminished 
amount  of  labour.  Dr.  Shaw  said  he  considered  it 
was  the  tendency  of  employers  of  the  present  day 
to  degrade  the  workmen  to  the  position  of  horses, 
by  increasing  the  hours  of  labour.  Mr.  Wright, 
of  Birmingham,  an  extensive  employer  in  that 
town,  said  it  was  his  experience  that  it  was  the  ten- 
dency of  employers  everywhere  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  labour  by  lessening  the  hours.  Mr.  Pol- 
lard Urquhart,  M.P.,  said  the  demand  of  theUnion- 
ists,  in  1859,  was  a reduction  from  ten  hours  to  nine, 
the  masters  at  the  same  time  paying  the  same 
wages  as  before.  The  men  denied  that  this  was 
equivalent,  as  was  alleged,  to  raising  the  wages 
10  per  cent.,  and  they  insisted  that  it  would  not 
amount  to  more  than  an  increase  of  per  cent. 
Mr.  W.  N.  Hancock,  LL.D.,  read  an  iuterestitig 
paper  on  the  journeymen  bakers’  case;  and  Mr. 
William  Newton,  of  London,  one  on  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Engineers.  Mr.  Mark 
O’Shaughnessy,  barrister,  read  a paper  on  the 
general  aversion  of  employers  to  treat  with  the 
representatives  of  their  workers  on  matters  in 
dispute.  Mr.  John  Scott  also  read  a paper  on  the 
logic  of  the  labour  problem,  or  the  production, 
distribution,  and  exchange  of  wealth  upon  equit- 
able principles.  Mr.  T.  J.  Dunning  read  a paper 
on  labour  in  connection  with  trade  and  unions; 
and  Mr.  Godfrey  Lushington  one  in  reference  to 
apprenticeships.  Lord  Brougham  was  present  in 
this  section  for  a considerable  time. 

On  the  same  day  (Thursday)  the  Lord  Mayor 
entertained  Lord  Brougham  and  other  members 
at  a grand  banquet  in  the  Mansion  House. 

On  Friday,  the  Social  Economy  department  was 
chiefly  occupied  with  a series  of  remarkable  papers 
by  ladies,  of  whom  there  was  a very  large  attend- 
ance. Miss  Bessie  Parkes  read  a paper  “ On  the 
Condition  of  the  Working  Women  of  England  and 
France  Miss  Emily  Faithful  one  “ On  Women 
Compositors and  another,  communicated  by  Miss 
Jessie  Boucheret,  on  "Local  Societies  for  pro- 
moting the  Employment  of  Women.”  Miss  Parkes 
read  a report  of  the  Societies  for  the  Employment 
of  Women,  communicated  by  Miss  Jane  Crowe, 
the  secretary  of  these  societies.  Another  paper, 
communicated  by  Mrs.  Bayley,  “ On  the  Employ- 
ment of  Women,”  was  read ; and  Mrs.  Overend 
read  one  “ On  Remunerative  Employment  for  edu- 
cated Women.”  Miss  Parkes  then  read  one,  com- 
municated by  Maria  S.  Rye,  “On  the  Emigration 
of  educated  Women ;”  Mr.  M.  0.  Shaughnessy 
one,  communicated  by  Mrs,  Jellicoe,  “ On  the 
Condition  and  Prospects  of  Girls  employed  in 
Manufactories  in  Dublin.” 
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At  the  Mansion  House,  in  the  evening,  a meet- 
ing of  the  members  of  the  Young  Men’s  Societies 
of  Dublin,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  was  held  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  an  exposition  of  the  ob- 
jects and  proceedings  of  the  Social  Science  Con- 
gress. The  attendance  was  exceedingly  numerous, 
and  included  n large  proportion  of  ladies.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  Lord  Brougham. 

On  Saturday,  the  fourth  day,  M.  Michel  Cheva- 
lier delivered  an  address  in  the  department  of 
Trade  and  International  Law,  to  a crowded  meet- 
ing ; after  which  the  several  departments  met  as 
before. 

In  the  department  of  Social  Economy,  Mr. 
Lefevre  read  a paper  on  “ Labour  in  connexion 
with  Trades’  Unions,”  communicated  by  Mr.  Dun- 
ning. The  paper  stated  that  many  employers 
were  averse  to  trades’  unions ; but  that  they  should 
exist  when  labour  was  considered  as  a property 
held  by  free  men ; and  as  trades’  nnions  gave  power 
to  the  free  workman  to  accede  or  not  to  the  terms 
of  his  employer,  such  aversion  was  easily  under- 
stood. Mr.  Lushington  then  read  “ A Report  by 
the  ‘Condition  of  Labour  Committee’  upon  the 
Progress  of  their  Inquiry  into  Apprenticeship ; ” 
and  another  paper  by  himself,  entitled,  “Should 
an  Apprenticeship  under  Indenture  be  compul- 
sory ?” 

In  the  department  of  Public  Health,  Mrs.  Fison 
read  a paper  on  “Practical  Sanitary  Work  in 
Town  and  Country,”  in  which  she  strongly  advo- 
cated the  necessity  of  helping  forward  the  tem- 
perance movement,  the  establishment  of  penny 
banks,  and  free  public  libraries,  the  necessity  for 
courses  of  popular  lectures  for  the  working 
classes  on  the  worth  of  fresh  air  and  use  of  pure 
water,  the  value  of  good  food,  the  influence  of 
wholesome  drink,  the  advantage  of  warm  clothing, 
and  the  good  resulting  from  cleanliness. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  Congress  Punish- 
nient  and  Reformation  appear  to  have  been  the 
main  subjects  of  interest  in  the  sections,  an 
address  on  them  having  been,  delivered  by 
the  Attorney-general,  president  of  the  third 
department.  Lord  Brougham  was  in  the  chair. 
In  the  department  of  Health,  besides  some  other 
procedure.  Miss  Corbett  read  a paper  on  “ The 
Turkish  Bath,  as  a Curative  Agent  in  Scrofula 
and  Insanity.”  In  that  of  Social  Economy  the 
same  lady  read  a paper  “ On  Homes  for  Female 
Servants  ; ” and  there  were  other  papers  on  work- 
people’s questions. 

On  the  sixth  day,  Lord  Talbot  de  Mala- 
hide.  President  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Health,  delivered  an  address,  after  which  the 
departments  assembled  in  the  different  courts 
appropriated  to  them. 

In  the  department  of  Social  Economy,  a paper 
was  read  by  Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  of  Bristol,  on 
the  question,  “ What  shall  we  do  with  our  Pauper 
Children?”  and  Mrs.  Atkinson  one  by  Mrs.  Wood- 
lock  and  herself,  on  “The  Irish  in  Workhouses.” 
Various  other  papers  were  read  in  this  and  other 
departments,  which  we  have  not  space  even  to 
name. 

A Ladles’  Sanitary  Association  has  been  set 
agoing  in  Dublin  by  members  and  friends  of  the 
Social  Science  Association. 


MANCHESTER  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  made  its  first  annual  excursion 
on  Saturday,  August  10th.  Whalley  was  selected 
as  its  destination,  being  a locality  rich  in  objects 
of  interest  to  the  architect  and  antiquary,  and 
one  which  nature  has  with  no  niggard  hand 
adorned. 

Shortly  after  its  arrival,  the  party  was  joined 
by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  R.  Nowell  Whitaker,  M.A., 
and  proceeded  to  the  Abbey;  which,  by  the  kind 
permission  of  Captain  Whitle,  was  thrown  open 
to  them.  After  tracing  as  far  as  possible  the 
original  extent  and  arrangement  of  the  buildings ; 
carefully  examining  the  existing  remains;  and 
endeavouring,  aided  by  the  information  furnished 
by  Mr.  Whitaker,  to  form  some  idea  of  its  ori- 
ginal construction  and  beauty;  the  church  was 
visited,  and  found  to  contain  much  which  merited 
careful  investigation. 

Having  dined  together  at  the  Whalley  Arms, 
'Mr.  Jos.  Chatwood  (in  the  absence  of  the  presi- 
; dent)  was  called  to  the  chair.  He  said  it  was  his 
agreeable  duty,  as  chairman,  to  inform  the  Rev. 
R.  N.  Whitaker  that  he  had  been  unanimoualy 
elected  an  honorary  life  member  of  the  association, 
as  an  acknowledgment,  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers, of  the  courtesy  and  kindness  which  he  had 
shown  towards  them  on  the  occasion  of  this,  their 
first  visit  to  Whalley. 


Mr.  Whitaker  said  he  was  both  surprised  and 
pleased  by  the  honour  which  he  felt  the  associa- 
tion had  done  him  in  electing  him  a member.  He 
could  assure  them  he  felt  proud  of  the  position  in 
which  they  had  placed  him.  What  he  had  done 
for  the  association  he  had  done  willingly. 

The  chairman,  after  various  other  toasts,  pro- 
posed the  Manchester  Architectural  Association ; 
and  took  the  opportunity  of  connecting  with  it 
the  name  of  its  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  R.  Knill 
Freeman,  to  w’hose  endeavours  on  behalf  of  the 
association  they  were  much  indebted  for  its  past 
success. 

Mr.  Freeman  acknowledged  the  recognition  of 
his  services  by  the  members  of  the  association. 
His  endeavours  on  its  behalf  had  been  made  from 
a sense  of  duty ; and  it  had  been  his  pleasure  to 
observe,  in  his  official  capacity,  a like  spirit 
animating  the  other  members, — a thorough  work- 
ing on  the  part  of  every  one  for  the  common  good, 
and  an  absence  of  anything  like  that  party  spirit 
which  had  been  the  ruin  of  many  societie.s.  The 
progress  of  the  association  had  been  most  encou- 
raging : the  papers  and  discussions  had  been 
both  interesting  and  beneficial,  the  number  of 
members  had  steadily  increased,  and  there  was 
every  reason  to  look  hopefully  to  the  future. 

In  the  afternoon  the  party  (with  the  exception 
of  several  of  the  members  who  remained  in 
Whalley  taking  photographs  and  sketches  in  the 
neighbourhood),  proceeded,  by  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Whitaker,  to  Mitten,  and  concluded 
the  day’s  researches  by  an  investigation  of  the 
Hall  and  of  the  interior  of  the  church,  which 
contained  several  ancient  and  interesting  monu- 
ments of  the  Sherburne  family. 


THE  ACOUSTIC  PROPERTIES  OF 
ROOMS. 

In  the  Huilder  of  .July  6,  p.  469,  your  corre- 
spoudent,  “ T.  B.,”  under  the  above  heading,  gives 
the  following  dimensions  of  the  concert-room  of 
the  Cheltenham  pump-room,  Harrogate,  the  form 
of  which,  he  states,  is  “as  near  perfection  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  best  public  room  for  heariug  : — 
Feet.  Inch. 


Length,  inside 8S  6 

Width,  „ 33  0 

Height  of  ceiling 22  7 

Ditto  to  centre  24  2 


Ceiling  a segment  of  a circle,  rising  1 foot  7 inches. 
General  appearance  too  low  in  height  for  the 
length  and  breadth.  Query.  If  raised  4 or  5 feet 
only,  would  the  sound  be  as  good  ?” 

Without  answering  that  question  fully ; which 
might,  probably,  like  other  useful  inquiries,  he 
best  done  by  calcnlations  tested  by  e.xperiraents ; 
it  may  be  stated  that  if  sound  were  horizontally 
propagated  from  one  end  of  the  room  in  an  axis 
equidistant  from  the  side  walls,  and  parallel  with 
those  and  the  floor,  at  the  several  heights  of  5,  6, 
7,  8,  9,  and  10  feet  above  the  floor;  then  for  the 
reflected  sound  from  the  ceiling  to  descend,  as  a 
stream,  in  vertical  parallel  lines,  the  rise  of  the 
ceiling  and  the  radius  of  the  circle  would  be  re- 
spectively as  follows : — 


Height  of  Sound 
above  theTloor. 

Rise  of  the  Ceiling. 

Radius  of  the 
Circle. 

Inch. 

Feet. 

Inch. 

Feet. 

Inch. 

0 

3 

44 

41 

11 

6 

0 

3 

6| 

40 

25 

0 

3 

84 

38 

7 

8 

0 

3 

104 

36 

114 

0 

4 

1 

35 

4 

10 

0 

4 

34 

33 

94 

— 19 

below  the  floor. 

1 7 

86 

9 

Taking  the  room,  as  it  now  is,  at  the  dimensions 
first  above  given ; if  the  sound  were  propagated 
horizontally  9 feet  above  the  floor,  then  at  1 foot 
7 inches,  the  present  rise,  the  reflected  sound 
from  the  ceiling  would,  at  the  middle,  be  vertical 
as  above,  at  4 feet  1 inch  in  rise;  but  at  the  wall 
line  of  the  ceiliug  the  reflected  sound  would  form 
an  angle,  outside  the  building,  of  29  degrees  with 
the  vertical  wall;  and  if  the  ceiling  rose  6 feet  in 
the  middle,  the  sound  being  9 feet  high  above  the 
floor,  the  reflected  sound,  at  the  same  line,  would 
form  an  angle  of  29  degrees  with  the  vertical  wall 
inside  the  building;  whereas  in  the  first  six  cases 
all  the  sound  from  the  ceiliug  would  be  reflected 
vertically,  or  nearly  so,  even  at  the  wall  line. 

Sound,  as  well  known,  travels  at  the  rate  of 
1,142  feet  per  second  in  spring  and  autumn;  faster, 
by  rarefaction,  in  summer;  slower,  by  condensa- 
tion, in  winter. 

If  a pipe  gives  a sound  of  the  same  tone  with  a 
viol-string  that  vibrates  100  times  in  a second, 
there  are  100  pulses  in  1,142  feet,  and  therefore 
one  pulse  fills  up  a space  of  about  11'42  feet.  Sir 
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Isaac  Newton  remarks, — “ It  is  probable  that  the 
breadths  of  the  pulses  in  all  sounds  made  in  open 
pipes  are  equal  to  about  twice  the  lengths  of  the 
pipes.” 

The  following  formula)  may  be  useful  t — 

Let  a — height  of  the  side  walls  from  the  floor 
to  the  ceiling  line. 

h = height  of  the  sound  above  the  floor. 
c = one  half  the  width  of  the  room. 
d = a — h. 

X = rise  of  the  ceiling  in  the  middle. 

R = radios  of  the  circle. 

Then  wc  have, — 

Rise  of  the  ceiling, 

a;  = + A<P  - 2<i} 

Radius  of  the  circle, — 

= 2 (a?  + rf). 

Example. — Let  a = 22  feet  7 inches  = 271 
inches;  4 = 9 feet  = 108  inches;  c = 16  feet 
6 inches  = 198  inches ; ci  = a — 4 = 163  inches : 
then  we  have 

Rise  of  the  ceiling, — 

® = t{v'3  X 128=  + 4 X 163’-2  x 163} 
= 49  inches  = 4 feet  1 inch. 

Radius  of  the  circle, — ■ 

5 = 2 (j?  4 c?)  = 2 (49  4- 163)  = 424  inches 
= 35  feet  4 inches. 

In  like  mannei’,  if  light  were  propagated  from 
an  axis  9 feet  above  the  floor,  the  rise  of  the  ceil- 
ing being  4 feet  1 inch,  all  the  light  reflected  from 
the  ceiling  would  fall  in  vertic.il  parallel  rays,  or 
very  nearly  so. 

If  the  axis  be  above  the  floor,  as  in  the  example, 
then  all  the  sound  and  light  emanating  from  an 
orchestra,  a congregation  in  singing,  and  from  the 
scattered  gas-light  illuminating  the  building, 
would,  conversely,  be  reflected  from  the  ceiling  to 
the  imaginary  axis  above  the  floor. 

At  1 foot  7 inches  rise,  the  axis  is  19  feet 
2i  inches,  or  230’5  inches  below  the  floor,  in  which 
case  all  such  reflected  sound  and  light  are  manifestly 
intercepted  at  the  floor.  The  proper  position  of 
the  axis  for  sound  and  light,  not  necessarily  the 
same  axis,  being  determined  by  experiment  or 
otherwise,  the  above  equations  may  then  be 
readily  applied  to  find  the  form  of  the  ceiling  or 
ceilings  as  in  the  following  examples : — 

1.  Suppose  the  axis  to  w’hich  the  sound  and  rays 
of  light  converge  to  be,  as  stated,  19  feet  2J  inches 
or  230'5  inches  below  the  floor : then  we  have, — 

= 271 ; 5 = - 230-5;  e = 198 ; = a- 4 = 
501-5; 

which  being  substituted  in  the  above  equations, 
we  have. — 

a;  = 19  inches ; R = 1041  inches  = 86  ft.  9 in. 

2.  Suppose  the  axis  to  be  at  an  infinite  distance 
above  or  below  tbe  floor,  the  sound  and  light  in 
that  case  not  converging,  then  we  have, — 

o = 271 ; 4 = ^ CO  ; c = 198;  t?  = a — 4 = co 
whence, 

a?=co  — co=o;.5=co. 

That  is,  the  curve  is  a straight  line,  and  the  ceiling 
a plane,  as  it  manifestly  ought  to  be. 

3.  Suppose  the  axis  of  light,  extending  the 
length  of  the  building  to  be  iu  the  middle,  at  the 
level  of  the  ceiling  line,  then  we  have, — 

a = 4 ; d = 0 ; 

Rise  of  the  ceiling,  or  reflector, — 

X = ^ = -5773  X c = 9'63  feet ; 

4^/3 

Radius  of  the  circle, — 

R ^ 2x  = 19.06  feet. 

With  a horizontal  ceiling  under,  the  axis  of 
sound  would  be  at  an  infinite  distance. 

The  above  reasoning  is  true  as  to  light,  hut  it 
may  be  liable  to  some  modification  as  to  sound,  as 
the  motions  of  light  and  sound,  the  pulsations  of 
the  air,  are  not  in  both  cases  the  same.  More- 
over, from  the  aberration,  a circle  does  not 
truly  reflect  the  light  in  parallel  lines.  If 
the  width,  A B,  of  a room  be  the  parameter 
of  a parabola,  and  the  height  = one-fourth 
of  the  width,  then  A B being  bisected  in  C;  CD 
being  the  height,  and  A D B being  a parabola, 
focus  C,  all  the  rays  from  a light  at  C would  be 
reflected  from  the  ceiling  in  vertical  parallel  lines: 
height  = one-fourth  of  the  width;  33  feet 
wide,  rise  8 feet  3 inches ; 60  feet  wide,  rise  15 
feet : hence  a way  of  lighting  a public  building, 
or  even  a passage,  through  a wholly  or  partially 
glazed  ceiling,  or  by  a metal  tube  and  ornamental 
lights,  an  open  parabolic  ceiling. 

If,  instead  of  a parabola,  A D B be  a segment 
of  a circle,  the  segmental  arc  will  coincide,  nearly, 
with  the  parabolic  curve,  and  reflect,  much  nearer 
than  the  before-described  segment,  9-53  feet  rise, 
vertical  parallel  light. 


THE  BUILDEJti. 


Let  A B he  the  chord ; C D the  versed  sine ; 
D I,  in  D C produced,  the  radius  of  the  segmental 
arc  A D B : then  we  have, — 

Radius  I D = ji  x A B. 

Cosine  I C = f X A B. 

Sine  of  angle  DIAorDIB  = '8=  sine  of 
53  deg.  8 min. 

Arc  A p B,  or  angle  A I B = 106  deg.  16  min. , 

The  height,  C D,  being  one-fourth  of  the  width 
A B,  then  C D and  the  three  sides  pf  the  triangle 
I C A or  I C B arc  as  the  numbers  2,  3,  4,  and  5. 
respectively.  Angle  of  reflected  ray  with  the  wall 
line  at  the  springing,  namely,  at  A and  B,  = 
16  deg.  16  min.,  instead  of  = 0,  as  iu  the  para- 
bolic curve. 

If  a tremulous  body  were  placed  at  tbe  centre 
of  a hollow  sphere,  then  all  the  vibrations  of  the 
air  would  arrive  at  the  surface  of  the  sphere  in 
the  same  time ; so,  likewise,  if  the  same  tremulous 
body  were  equidistant  from  the  side  walls  and 
ceiling  of  a room,  the  pulses  would  reach  similar 
parts  of  the  walls  and  ceiling,  at  the  same  time, 
transverse  section,  in  the  same  time;  and  the 
waves,  from  the  resistances  of  tbe  same  side 
walls  and  ceiling,  would  flow  together.  On  this 
supposition,  therefore,  the  height  of  a room 
should  be  equal  to  tbe  height  of  the  sound,  plus 
one  half  the  width  of  the  room.  Width,  33  feet ; 
sound,  6 feet  high;  height  of  room,  22  feet  flinches; 
sound,  9 feet  high ; height,  25  feet  6 inches. 

Information  is  to  be  gained  from  works  that 
fail,  as  well  as  from  those  that  do  not  fail, — from 
the  Corn  Exchange  at  Northampton,  as  from  the 
Concert  Room  at  Harrogate.  If  the  dimensions 
of  the  principal  public  buildings  were  given, 
stating  wherein,  as  to  sound  and  light,  they  fail, 
or  otherwise,  much  practical  information  might 
be  gained  by  applying  and  comparing  the  best 
theory  with  the  practice. 

The  rays  of  light  diverge  and  flow  from  every 
point  of  a luminous  object  everywhere  in  right 
lines  through  the  same  medium.  The  proper 
forms  for  reflectors  of  light  are  given  in  most  of 
the  works  on  optics. 

Sounds,  as  well  known,  are  pulses  of  the  air 
propagated,  in  an  elastic  medium,  on  every  side, 
right  forward,  by  the  motion  of  tremulous  bodies, 
the  pulses  alternately  going  and  returping,  ad- 
vancing and  receding,  in  compression  and  in 
expansion,  by  turns,  at  given  intervals,  according 
to  the  vibrations  per  second  of  the  tremulous 
body.  The  subject  of  “Motion  propagated  through 
fluids,”  and  the  principal  phenomena  of  sounds 
are  given  in  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  “ Principia,” 
bookii.,  section  8. 

William  Lea,  Surveyor. 

Birmingham. 


FIRE-PROOF  WAREHOUSES. 

Mat  I,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable 
journal,  be  allowed  to  throw  in  a few  general  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  warehouse  building,  which 
will  bear  more  directly  upon  those  of  Mr.  Pulham’s, 
inserted  on  tbe  27th  July  last,  simply  because 
they  assimilate  most  to  my  own  ideas,  though  I 
have  read  all  the  various  suggestions  on  the  sub- 
ject, from  week  to  week,  with  interest.  I quite 
agree  with  him,  “that  large  warehouses  can  be 
erected  entirely  of  brick,  but  not  necessarily 
cement  (by  which  I understand  Roman  or  Port- 
land), as  ic  increases  the  expense.  My  plan  would 
be  a simple  repetition  of  piers,  attached  to  the 
walls,  and  isolated  between  them,  supporting 
arches  so  balanced  that  there  would  be  no  risk 
of  thrust  on  the  outer  walls. 

I submit  that  a cheaper  article  might  be  found 
than  terra  cotta  tiles,  4 inches  thick  for  the  floors 
(say  2i-in.  quarry  worked  Vork  paving),  unless 
they  were  made  to  form  part  of  the  arch,  as  well 
as  the  floor,  whereby  thickness  would  be  saved, 
and  height  gained. 

The  mode  of  arching  I should  propose  would 
not  require  any  iron  ties.  The  only  iron  I should 
use  would  he  hoop  iron  in  the  walls.  The  arches 
would  carry  the  floors,  or  the  material  forming 
them  ; and  would  also,  with  a slight  modification, 
carry  the  roof,  which  would  be  formed  of  brick 
and  slate,  with  either  slate  or  lead  gutters.  My 
plan  would  accommodate  itself  to  the  staircase ; 
being  either  in  or  ontside,  in  front  or  rear  of  the 
building,  as  circumstances  pointed  out  as  most 
eligible.  In  each  case  I should  propose  to  have  it 
within  walls,  as  I know  they  are  done  at  St. 
Katharine  Docks,  and  I believe  also  at  the  London 
Docks,  and  as  Mr.  Hesketb  suggests.  It  would 
also  admit  of  any  arrangement  of  water  supply 
that  might  be  thought  desirable  (even  thouo-h  the 
main  construction  of  the  building  is  formed  of  one 
material— brickwork, — and  that  inexpansive  and 
indestructible),  to  meet  the  contingency  of  spon- 


tanous  combustion.  It  would  also  admit  of  double 
doors,  of  large  or  small  windows  as  approved,  the 
larger  sub-divided  by  brick  piers,  and  fitted  iu 
with  strong  rough  plate-glass.  F.  H.  G. 


TWO  NEW  MANSIONS  IN  NORTHUM- 
BERLAND. 

Cheswich  Uouse,  the  residence  of  Robert  Cross- 
man, Esq.,  is  situate  on  the  eastern  sea-coast, 
about  five  miles  below  Berwick-upon-Tweed.  It  is 
built  of  a beautiful  purple-tinted  free-stone,  from 
the  quarry  of  Alderman  Ramsay,  of  Tweedmoutb, 
and  from  the  Ord  quarry.  It  has  a double  en- 
trance-hall, with  a handsome  suite  of  reception- 
chambers  on  the  ground-floor;  and  large  light 
bedchambers,  with  bath-rooms  and  dressing-rooms 
on  the  first  floor.  Tbe  ceilings  of  tbe  reception- 
rooms  are  in  harmony  with  the  style  of  the  exte- 
rior : they  are  formed  of  pine-wood,  coflered  and 
panelled;  the  ornament  having  been  produced  by 
machine-moulding,  at  a cost  not  exceeding  that  of 
plaster.  The  upper  chamber  in  tbe  prospect- 
tower  is  set  apart  as  a billi.ard  and  lounging-room, 
whence  there  is  a magnificent  sea-view  of  the 
Fame  Islands  and  Holy  Island,  and  a varied 
inland  view  bounded  in  the  extreme  distance  by 
the  Cheviot  Hills,  The  balconies  also  aflbrd  a 
wide  prospect  of  sea  and  hills,  and  overlook  the 
well-stocked  and  well-kept  gardens  and  grounds 
of  the  liouse.  The  kitchens  and  offices  are  in  a 
rear  wing.  The  building,  together  with  the 
lodge  and  boundary-wall,  have  been  erected  by 
Messrs.  Russell  & Fairbairn,  Berwick,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson,  architect,  Alnwick. 
The  glazing,  plumbing,  and  smith’s  work,  in- 
cluding a Largo  wrought-iron  water-tank  and 
elaborate  entrance-gates,  were  executed  by  Messrs. 
Wilkin  & Dickman,  Alnwick.  The  joinery  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Fizackerly,  Berwick ; and  the 
plastering  by  Mr.  Weatherstone,  Berwick. 

Cheswick  is  especially  interesting  as  having 
once  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  monks 
of  Lindisfarne.  It  is  mentioned  annually  in 
their  rent-roll  from  A.D.  1328  down  to  the 
dissolution  of  monasteries,  sometimes  as  yielding 
no  rent  at  all,  as  all  the  country  round  had  been 
laid  waste  by  the  Scots;  at  others,  as  being  in  the 
prior’s  own  hands;  and  at  others  as  producing 
various  rentals.  There  is  an  ancient  rhyme  which 
indicates  the  kind  of  celebrity  Cheswick  once 
enjoyed  in  monkish  estimation  : — 

“From  Goswick  we’ve  geese,  from  Cheswick  we’ve 
cheese ; 

From  Bukton  we’ve  venison  in  store : 

From  Swinhoe  we’ve  bacon,  but  the  Scots  Imvc  it 
taken, 

And  the  prior  is  longiug  for  more.” 

The  red  sandstone  of  which  Lindisfarne  Priory 
was  built  was  taken  from  Cheswick  beach,  and 
thence  conveyed,  at  low  tide,  in  wains  and  carts, 
across  the  sands  to  Holy  Island.  A more  recent 
interest  is  attached  to  Cheswick  from  the  circum- 
stance of  Oliver  Cromwell  having  chosen  it  for 
head-quarters  on  his  road  to  Scotland.  Mr.  Car- 
lyle publishes  a letter  from  the  Protector  to  the 
Earl  of  Loudon  which  is  dated  thence,  September 
18th,  1648. 

Easfjield  Rouse,  TienT  Warkworth,  tbe  residence 
of  Anthony  Strothers,  Esq.,  we  described  in  a re- 
cent number.  It  is  built  on  the  east  coast  of 
Northumberland,  and  enjoys  a wide  sea-prospect. 
It  is  particularly  noticeable  as  being  the  design 
of  an  amateur  architect,  known  in  the  literary 
world, — the  Rev.  C.  F.  Hingeston.  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell  are  preparing  heraldic  glass  for 
the  artistic  decorations. 

There  are  three  stained  glass  windows  in  the 
hall.  The  large  window,  looking  north,  contains 
three  shields  of  arms;  the  upper  window,  facing 
the  south,  the  arms  of  the  archbishopric  of  York 
and  bishopric  of  Durham ; the  lower,  the  old 
arms  of  England,  with  France  subjugated,  and 
the  arms  of  Queen  Victoria.  The  ball  is  fur- 
nished with  a hooded  fireplace  of  tbe  thirteenth 
century  style ; there  are  two  serpentine  marble 
pillars  in  front  of  the  jambs,  with  stone  caps  and 
bases.  The  stone  fender  is  inlaid  with  Minton’s 
encaustic  tiles.  Messrs,  Hardman,  of  Birmingham, 
furnished  the  and-irons.  The  dining-room  fire- 
place is  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  the  combus- 
tion of  coal  in  the  ordinary  mode,  or  the  burning 
of  wood  on  dog-irons.  The  drawing-room  chim- 
ney-piece is  of  pure  white  marble,  with  two  pillars 
of  green  serpentine  marble  in  front  of  each  jamb, 
and  M'ith  a marble  fender  inlaid  with  Minton’s 
tiles. 


Buckingham  Palace.— The  chapel  is  to  be 
pulled  down  and  entirely  re-constructed  on  a 
larger  scale. 
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BRITISH  ARCHEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  eighteenth  annual  congress  has  been  in- 
augurated in  weather  which  is  possibly  the  envy 
of  all  societies  who  have  met  this  year  and  last. 
Even  in  this  proverbially  wet  county  the  time  is 
remarkably  propitious;  and  the  sun  and  dry 
atmosphere  make  up  for  the  abseuce  of  the  one 
and  the  humidity  of  the  other  of  last  year’s  meet- 
ing. On  Monday,  the  19th  instant,  the  congress 
was  opened  at  Exeter,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
Stafford  H.  Northcott,  bart.,  M.P.  There  was  the 
usual  reception  of  the  committee  and  officers  by 
the  mayor  and  corporation  at  the  Guildhall,  with 
the  unusual  adjunct  of  a refreshing  fruit-luncheon; 
the  mayor,  as  Sir  Stafford  afterwards  said,  giving 
the  Association  their  deserts  before  they  had 
earned  them.  The  corporation  also  presented  to 
the  Association  an  elegantly-bound  volume  of  the 
history  of  the  Guildhall.  This  over,  the  party 
proceeded  to  the  public  rooms,  where  the  general 
body  of  the  members  had  assembled,  and  where 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  meetings  will  be 
held. 

Sir  Stafford,  in  the  course  of  his  inaugural 
address,  touched  upon  the  leading  features  of 
antiquity  iu  Devon ; and,  while  repeatedly  dis- 
claiming any  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  study 
of  archeology,  succeeded  in  giving  a very  critical, 
learned,  and  lucid  outline  of  the  duties  of  the 
Association ; but  warned  the  members  against 
being  withdrawn  from  the  drier  subjects  by  the 
beauties  of  nature.  He  humorously  referred  to 
the  desirableness  of  the  Association  making  itself 
acquainted  with  the  clotted  cream,  whether  it 
were  an  object  of  antiquity  or  not;  but  it  was 
curious  to  observe  that  it  was  made  nowhere  but 
n this  part  of  England  and  in  Tyre.  He  drew  a 
iketch  of  the  application  of  the  science  of  archm- 
it  would  be  necessary  in  countries  retro- 
jradiiig,  stationary,  or  progressive,  as  e.templified 
)y  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  China,  and  our  own 
muntry,  where  we  neither  blush  for  our  ancestors 
lor  for  ourselves.  Dartmoor,  he  said,  was  a scene 
)f  speculation;  and  he  entered  into  the  various 
:heones  appertaining  to  it,  and  rejoiced  that  a 
)aper  from  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  was  part  of 
■he  programme.  He  hid  particular  stress  upon 
he  early  habitation  of  Devon,  to  which  county 
ve  must  look  for  the  evidences  of  the  earliest 
ahabitants.  Long,  very  long,  before  the  Roman 
onquest  there  were  communications  between  the 
'Tin  Islands”  and  the  Phoenicians — those  islands 
indoubtedly  meaning  the  Scllly  group.  Polwhele, 
/ho  is  the  only  one  of  the  county  writers  whose 
;ork  approaches  the  nature  of  a history,  was,  so 

0 say,  mad  upon  the  Pha'nician  theory  of  our 
rigin,  and  instances  numerous  names  of  places 
erived  from  eastern  germs.  It  would  be  by  com- 
aring the  various  theories  that  some  good  will  be 
licited  by  this  visit,  and  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
k-cbceologists  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them, 
jchfcology  requires  several  distinct  kinds  of 
iinds,  all  needing  great  knowledge  and  industry, 
’ne  should  be  all  zeal,  poetry,  and  imagination; 
aother,  critical  and  sceptical ; the  one  balancing 
le  other;  and  they  may  be  said  to  be  the  posi- 
:ve  and  the  negative.  He  closed  an  address  of 

1 hour  and  a quarter,  by  urging  his  townspeople 
» form  a Museum ; and  said,  with  regret,  that 
lany  objects  of  antiquity  had  been  suffered 
k be  taken  away  to  a distance  never  to  be 
•gained. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  president  by  accla- 
atiou;  and  the  business  of  the  Congress  com- 
encecl  in  earnest  by  a visit  to  several  objects  of 
terest  under  the  guidance  of  Lieut.-col,  Hard- 
g;  who  explained,  amongst  other  things,  that 
pugemont  Castle  was  first  traceable  to  Athel- 
in.  Recently  an  excavation  has  been  made, 
aich  displays  some  arches  attributed  to  the 
orman  period. 

:Jhe  evening  meeting  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
iree,  at  the  Exeter  and  Devon  Institution,  Lord 
afford,  the  president  of  that  institution  in  the 
air.  Mr.  E.  C.  Davis,  E.S.A.,  read  a minutely 
rticular  account  of  Exeter  Cathedral. 
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the  fen  or  sea  side  they  had  a number  of  extra- 
ordinary names  not  founded  upon  ethnological 
distinction,  but  with  characters  purely  novel.  A 
few  words  were  of  high  antiquity.  The  natne  of 
the  river  " Ivel,”  a tributary  of  the  Ouse,  was 
one  of  these.  It  was  found  in  Ilrainster  and 
Yeovil,  and  was  derived  like  “Ouse”  itself  from 
the  ancient  British  word  for  water.  It  was  the 
same  word  as  Gwash  or  “ Wash.”  In  the  High- 
lands it  appeared  in  key  and  also  in  Wis 
bech.  “Nen”  was  no  doubt  an  ancient  word, 
but  he  could  find  no  other  explanation  than  that 
it  was  a form  of  “nine”  from  the  number  of 
sources  of  the  river,  to  which  explanation  he  did 
not  give  credit.  The  first  syllable  of  “ Guyhirn  ” 
was,  no  doubt,  ancient  British,  and  the  same  as 
Wey,  or  Gicy  in  Welch.  With  regard  to 
Roman  names  there  were  hardly  one  on  the  map 
with  the  exception  of  the  common  form  seen  in 
“Caster.”  The  Roman  work,  however,  had  left 
its  mark  on  the'language ; for  the  Saxons,  finding 
the  great  roads,  had  called  one  “ Ermine-street,” 
which  was  “strange  work,”  or  similarly  “Devil’s 

dyke.”  At  Erith  they  had  the  “Bulwarks” 

that  was  “an  obstacle”  to  block,  to  keep  out. 
Cardyke  had  also,  a Roman  connection.  One  of 
the  most  ancient  names  in  the  locality  was  the  old 
name  of  Peterborough,  “Meding  hampstede.” 
Another  name  of  high  antiquity  was  Croylaud, 
which  bad  been  explained  as  “Crow-land;”  but 
to  this  he  did  not  commit  himself.  Danish  names 
were  almost  unknown  in  the  Fens,  which  had 
curious  names  of  their  own.  Among  them  were 
"Droves,”  being  drives  for  cattle;  “Dykes” 
meaning  a mound,  and  seldom  a ditch,  as  else- 
where. The  ancient  formative  for  water,  ea,  was 
seen  in  Mantua,  Eastrea.  In  some  enses  it  was 
altered  into  the  French  form  eau,  which  was 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  French  refu- 
gees, who  came  into  these  parts  after  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, and  the  persecutions  of  the  Duke 
D’Alma.  He  was  told  that  at  Thorney  there  was 
a large  proportion  of  French  words  among  the 
Family  names.  Corruptions  of  French  words  were 
possibly  seen  in  “Powder  Blue  Farm”  and 
“ Whip-chickenFann.”  He  did  not  dispute  that 
Ely  came  from  eels,  but  “ island  ” was  seen  In  Eye, 
Thorney,  and  Ramsey.  Eye  was  here  identical 
with  the  word  signifying  water,  and  the  eye  of  the 
head  doubtless  got  its  name  from  its  insnlar  posi- 
tion. The  orthography  of  island  was  objectionable 
as  the  s was  not  wanted,  and  it  ought  to'  be  written 
Eyeland.  Emneth,  the  name  of  a place  near 
Wisbech,  was  a most  interesting  word.  He  should 
like  to  know  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the 
word  “ level,”  as  applied  to  districts,  for  it  pro- 
bably ousted  emneth,  which  is  old  English  for 
level,  derived  from  even— erea-eM.  “ Fleet,”  in 
German  “fluth,”  from  the  verb  “to  flow,”  was 
identical  with  our  “flood.”  It  was  seen  in  Wain- 
fleet,  and  shortened  in  “Fletton,”  which  was 
'the  town  on  the  fleet.”  The  Saxons  settled  the 
country  in  scattered  places  or  farms ; and  wherever 
we  found  this  word,  we  might  rest  satisfied  that 
the  settlement  was  by  squatters.  There  were  com- 
pounds of  this  word  with  “ing,”  “ton,”  and 
“ stead,”  as  Falkingham,  Berkhampstead,  North- 
ampton, Southampton;  and  in  Medinghamstede, 
the  very  ancient  name  of  Peterborough,  signifying 
the  little  capital,  village,  or  town  in  the  centre  of 
a patch  of  hams  or  settlements.  Just  as  Long- 
fellow  sang, — ^ 


" midst  of  its  farms,  reposed  the  Acadian 

village. ’ 


LOCAL  NOMENCLATURE  OF  NORTH- 
AMPTONSHIRE. 

At  the  recent  Peterborough  Congress  the  Rev. 
Earle,  late  professor  of  Anglo  Saxon,  at  Oxford, 
d a paper  on  “ The  Local  Nomenclature  of  the 
anty.’’  Local  names  are  to  be  studied  in  their 
iDological  distinctions  and  chronological  succes- 
.08,  He  had  treated  several  counties  in  this 
f,  hut  the  principle  was  not  applicable  to 
rthamptonshire.  They  stood  here  on  the  edge 
she  sea,  and  on  the  inland  side  the  mass  of  the 
oes  corresponded  with  other  counties  in  the 
*sand  lyes  left  behind  by  the  Danes.  But  on 


Ham  and  stead,  showed  a village,  ham  and  ton 
a larger  place.  “ Ings  ” signified  a moist  meadow. 
There  was  a touch  of  “ eye  ” in  it  as  there  was  in 
“innis,”  island,  “inch”  and  “ Ince.”  Conning- 
ton  was  a town  on  the  “ ing.”  He  could  offer  no 
explanation  of  “learn”  as  in  “Morton’s  leam  ” 
unless  it  was  imported  from  Holland.  “Lode” 
came  from  the  Saxon  “ to  lead,”  a conduit.  On 
the  Continent  “see”  was  used  to  signify  an  in- 
land lake,  and  it  was  found  in  Whittlesea,  Soham 
— .Seeham.  “ Set,”  a settlement,  as  Farcet.  “Toft” 
w.“tuft,”  a little  hill,”  seen  in  Langtoft,  Tout 
Hill.  Names  from  trees  were  here  rare,  but  there 
were  a few,  as  in  Sawtry  and  Barrack— Barnoa/t. 
A false  cl^sical  taste  had  changed  “delf”  from 
“ delve,’  into  delph.  It  was  a question  whether 
the  ph  ought  to  remain  in  the  language;  but  if  It 
did  it  should  be  confined  to  words  of  pure  Greek 
origin.  Curious  local  terms,  such  as  “Boatsgate,” 
"Soc,”  “Severalls,”  “outrages  (outrace)  of 
water,”  were  referred  to,  and  it  was  remarked 
that  a permanent  occupation  was  required  to  give 
names ; and  that,  tried  by  this  test,  the  locality 
appeared  to  have  been  primarily  occupied  by  the 
Britons  and  afterwards  by  the  race  which  re- 
drained  the  land  and  gave  it  names. 


THE  FIRST  TRADES’  UNION  DIRECTORY. 

The  yearly  production  of  the  Directory  order 
of  hooks  already  established,  along  with  those 
occasional  new  ventures  iu  this  way  which  appear, 
afford,  perhaps,  as  pregnant  a proof  as  could  be 
adduced  of  the  trading  activities  of  the  period  in 
which  we  live.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the 
Post-Office  Directory  of  London;  then  we 
have  Thom’s  volume  of  the  same  class,  considered 
with  respect  to  Dublin;  an  excellent  Directory  of 
Edinburgh;  another  of  Glasgow;  and  so  on, 
through  most  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  any 
note  in  these  three  united  kingdoms  of  our  own. 
A or  is  this  all;  as  London,  too,  has  even  its  several 
suburban  Directories, — Islington  having  one  of 
some  seven  or  eight  years’  standing;  Clerken- 
well  another,  though  but  of  late  growth.  Different 
interests  and  classes  have  also  their  aid-books  of 
the  like  character,  as  the  Churches  of  England 
and  Scotland,  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  tivo  'chief 
bodies  of  the  Methodists,  the  Nonconformists,  and 
so  through^  the  rest ; while  it  is  the  same  with 
the  professions  of  law  and  of  medicine ; and  now 
there  has  been  put  forth,  in  this  summer  of  1861, 
a yet  more  noticeable  book  of  the  kind  than  all, 
because  of  its  novelty, — a Trades’  Union  Direc- 
tory. 

Certain  short  documents,  bearing  upon  the 
present  disputes  between  the  building  operatives 
and  their  employers,  have  recently  appeared  in 
some  of  the  journals,  as  emanating  from  the 
Trades’  Council.  And  now,  what  is  this  Loudon 
Trades  Council  ? It  is  a body  that  had  its  germi- 
nation from  those  meetings  of  the  various  trades’ 
delegates  of  the  metropolis  which  took  place  at 
Shaftesbury  Hall  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
builders’  strike  of  1859.  The  parties  who  had 
there  for  so  long  assembled  merged  themselves, 
at  the  time  when  the  strife  was  ended,  into  a pro- 
visional council  or  committee,  on  whom  the  joint 
duty  was  to  devolve  of  furnishing  a code  of  rules 
whereby  any  such  council  w'as  to  be  guided  in 
fnture;  and  also  to  prepare  and  have  printed  as 
correct  and  full  a list  of  such  trades  as  were  united 
among  themselves — their  places  of  meeting,  and 
the  names  of  their  secretaries, — as  was  possible ; 
and  which  at  length  has  been  accomplished  nnder 
the  title  of  “ The  United  Kingdom’s  First  Annual 
Trades’  Union  Directory.”  Its  publisher  is  Mr. 
Thomas  Jones,  of  Great  Chapel-street,  Soho;  and 
whose  name  also  appe-ars  among  the  seven  attached 
to  an  address  on  the  104th  page ; these  parties 
making  their  statement  at  this  concluding  part  of 
the  work,  in  lieu  of  the  usual  prefatory  matter  to 
be  found  at  the  commencement  of  books. 

It  is  the  “first”  thing  of  the  sort  which  has 
been  consigned  to  the  long-living  operations  of  the 
printer’s  skill.  From  the  index,  we  gather  that 
there  are  405  cities  and  towns  in  which  are  to  be 
found  those  now  widely-spread  and  thickly-clus- 
tered confederacies  of  workmen  with  workmen,  of 
which  we  have  lately  heard  so  much,  and  are 
likely  to  hear  more, — for  “better  or  worse,”  as  is 
the  case  in  onr  matrimonial  obligations,— those 
social  amalgamations  of  the  builders  of  our 
houses,  the  makers  of  our  boots  and  shoes, 
of  our  coats,  vests  and  trousers,  of  our  hats  • 
of  all  the  manifold  furnishings  of  our  home 
interiors;  and,  likewise,  of  the  fabricators  of  the 
boat  which  graces  our  rivers,  and  the  great  ship 
which  carries  our  persons  and  our  commercial 
riches  from  shore  to  shore,  in  friendly  intercourse 
with  our  nearest  neighbours,  as  also  to  the  furthest 
quarters  of  the  globe.  These,  and  all  the  rest — a 
very  multitude  of  multitudes — appear  now  to  be 
constantly  striving  for  the  possession  of  some  pre- 
eutnably  needful  right  or  advantage;  and  as,  in 
their  aimings  and  strugglings,  they  believe  that 
the  position  or  good  they  are  in  quest  of  is  not 
attainable  by  any  individual  exertion  which  they 
can  make,  hence  they  clasp  hands  together  in  one 
uniform  chain,  as  it  were,  of  mutual  purpose,  and 
so  become  Trades’  Unionists. 

But  now  for  a specimen,  and  here  it  is — one  of 
the  most  convenient  kind,  as  taken  from  the 
second  heading  to  be  found  on  the  openine  paeeof 
the  Directory  list s r'  6 

ABKftDEEN’  (SCOTLAVO). 


Trades. 


BolJer-makers 

Bool  and  Shoe~\ 

makers  / 

Corkcutters | 

Compositors  and  i 

Printers i 

Engineers,  Amal- 
gamated 
Shipwrights 


Club-houses,  &c. 


16,  Castle-street. 

5,  Flour-Mill-lane.  Geo.  Henry,  Sec. 
Wallace  • tower, 

Kirk-gate. 

156,  George-street.  G.  II.  Knox,  Sec. 
f-emoii  Tree,  Hun- 
ter-road. 

49,  Wcllington-st.  .[Jolm  Smart,  Sec. 


Thus,  from  this  extract,  it  will  be  gathered 
that  there  are  six  trades’  unions  in  Aberdeen,  the 
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club.ho.se.  of  all  of  which  ace  hnown  aa  these  are 


" •ITS  the  centrcolumu,  though  uot  so  with 
spec, Red  .u  the  centre  , 


the  secretari«,  the  name,  of  only 
given  ■ but  whether  purposely,  or  beeause  unat- 
tainable at  the  time  of  preparing  the  copy  for  the 
printer,  must  be  a’cause  of  guess.  And  so,  too.  is 
ft  with  regard  to  the  times  of  meeting.  I here  is 
, information  on  this  head  here,  though  it  is 


no  miuj. V*—  . ^ !• 

different  generally  throughout  the  hook— parti- 
culars of  this  kind  being  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  the  sending  of  deputations  from  trade  to  trade, 
or  giving  the  dates  at  which  answers  are  to  be 
expected  to  any  inquiry  by  letter. 

In  this  way,  then,  the  whole  production  pro- 
ceed®, the  B.s  following  the  A.s,  the  C.s  the 
D s and  so  on  till  the  long  classiffcation  ends 
at  the  city  of  York,— Yeovil  immediately  going 
before,  hut  which  small  Somersetshire  town, 
as  we' learn,  has  only  one  trade  society,  that  of 
stonemasons ; while  York  has  eight,  namely,  book- 
binders, holler-makers,  cork-cutters,  compositors 
and  printers,  engineers,  iron-moulders,  stone- 
masons, and  tailors;  it  being  rather  strange  that 
there  arc  no  fraternising  shoemakers  now  to  be 
found  in  that  ancient  city;  and  especially  as  the 
words  “Coot  and  Shoemakers”  almost  invariably 
begin  the  city  or  town  lists  to  be  found  on  the 
first  column  of  every  page ; and  especially,  too,  as 
York  had  once  considerable  renown  for  its  guild 
of  the  Crispin  craft ; the  cup  from  which  the 
“brotherhood”  took  their  convivial  potations 
being  one  of  rich  material  and  artistic  ornamenta- 
tion, and  still  preserved. 

Let  us  now  take  a peep  at  Edinburgh;  and  here 
the  trades’  unions  number  nearly  twice  as  many 
as  in  York,  which  has  but  eight  in  all,  while  the 
metropolis  of  Scotland  can  count  seventeen.  But 
Dublin  counts  still  more,  for  there  they  make 
nearly  threefold  seventeen,  or  exactly  threefold 
si.x.teen,  while  in  London  the  muster  is  even  like 
its  ownself  in  hulk— extraordinary,  having  close 
upon  or  full  300  societies ; the  Directory  giving 
the  particulars  of  290 ; and  no  doubt  the  compila- 
tion is  not  yet  complete  in  this  respect.  In 
London  alone  the  enumeration  of  these  trades, 
trade  branches,  or  trade  houses  of  call,  exhausts 
sixteen  pages  of  the  Directory ; and  as  many  of 
our  readers,  in  consequence  of  the  great  builders’ 
strike  of  1859,  andlikewise  that  of  the  same  class 
which  is  just  now  at  its  height,  may  wish  to  become 
somewhat  better  acquainted  than  they  arc  with 
the  associative  ramifications  of  these  workmen, 
we  have  been  at  the  pains  of  going  carefully  over 
those  eight  leaves  of  the  book  before  us,  and  there* 
from  noting  down  the  number  of  lodges  and  days 
of  assembling  of  the  several  branches  of  the  brick- 
layers, carpenters,  plasterers,  and  stone-masons, 
so  particularized,  leaving  out  both  the  house- 
painters  and  the  plumbers,  though  those  workmen 
have  likewise  their  due  places  in  the  Directory. 

The  bricklayers’  lodges.  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  12, 
meet  on  Mondays ; on  Thursdays  one  lodge,  no 
number  given  ; and  on  Saturdays,  1,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 
10,  11,  13,  14,  15,  16, 17,  and  18  ; the  places  of 
meeting  being  scattered  nearly  over  the  whole  of 
London  and  its  suburbs,  and  further, — one  being 
at  Sydenham  and  another  at  New  Brentford.  The 
carpenters  do  not  spread  to  the  like  extent, 
although  they  have  more  society  haunts  than 
the  bricklayers, — one,  the  farthest  east,  being  at 
Stepney,  one  in  Camden  Town,  one  at  Notting- 
hill,  one  in  Pimlico,  two  in  Chelsea,  one  in  Lam- 
beth, one  in  Southwark,  one  in  Newington- 
hutts,  and  the  rest  more  in  the  heart-districts  of 
the  metropolis.  Twelve  of  these  lodges,  meeting 
on  Mondays,  are  of  carpenters  alone,  while  seven- 
teen are  named  as  “carpenters  and  joiners,”  and 
who  also  meet  on  the  Monday.  Then  there  are 
six  carpenters’  unions,  which  arc  denominated 
as  “ local,”  but  wherefore  is  not  to  be  learned 
from  these  pages.  Another  “local”  section — 
“The  South  London,”  meets  on  Tuesdays,  and 
three  others, — “ Carpenters’,”  “ Carpenters’  Per- 
severance,” and  “Carpenters’  Amalgamated;” 
while  in  another  place  we  find  “ Carpenters’ and 
Joiners’  Aiualgamated,”  or  “ Carpenters’  Progres- 
sive;” amalgamation,  persevering  and  progress- 
ing, being,  no  doubt,  all  good  things  in  their 
way  and  season.  IVednesday  brings  “ Carpen- 
ters” once  more,  one  body;  “Carpenters’  local,” 
one;  and  ditto,  No.  4 Lodge,  one.  On  the  Thurs- 
day of  every  week  a “Carpenters’  delegate  meet- 
ing ” is  held,  at  the  Mitre  Tavern,  St.  Martin’s- 
lane;  and  now,  lastly,  the  “ Carpenters’ Protec- 
tive Society,”  come  together  on  the  Saturday  of 
every  week,  at  a certain  “ Inn,”  in  the  Cambridge- 
road,  Mile-end, — “protective,”  we  may  well  be 
assured,  of  what  the  members  name  and  consider 
as  the  “rights  of  labour.’' 


No.  3 and  10;  while  on  Tuesdays  another  "local 
Society”  holds  its  parliament,  and  likewise  lodges 
5 and  15,  push  into  business.  Then  Wednesdays 
draw  together  the  members  of  the  18th  lodge  of 

the  “General  Society;”  Fridays  the  “Plasterers 
Executive  Committee ;”  also  at  the  “ Mitre  Ta'vern, 
St.  Martin’s-lane and  Saturday,  a 
Arms,  Aldersgate,  City,”  concourse  of  the  J^ene- 
ral  Society,”  and  “Plasterers’ local,  at  the  Adam 

and  Eve,  Old  St.  Pancras-road,  King  s-cross. 

We  now  search  for  the  stonemasons,  when  the 
first  society  of  this  class  which  turns  up  is  one  meet- 

iogatthe  “Sun  Tavern, Mason-street, Westminsler- 
bridge-road,”the  members  takingtheirconsultative 

seats  together,  on  the  “alternate  Mondays  of  each 
month,  at  the  said  “ tavern”  in  “ Afa^on-street. 
On  Thursdays  these  meetings  thicken,  five  publics 
being  then  filled  with  the  throngings  of  the  craft ; 
and  thence  out  for  the  remaining  days  of  the 
week  there  is  a complete  quiet ; so  that,  m all,  the 
stonemason  has  only  six  places  of  meeting  m Lon- 
don —a  very  inconsiderable  number  as  compared 
with  either  the  bricklayers  or  carpenters,  and  being 

evenoutrivalledhythoseoftheplasterer.  StiU,a8we 

hear,  the  masons  are  a really  powerful  body  J are 
in  the  best  financial  credit  with  the  majority  ot 
trades;  have,  generally,  a goodly  fund  at  their 
ready  command ; and  possess  extensive  ramihca- 
tions  in  the  provinces. 

Another  noticeable  phalanx  ofLmonistswe  hmi 
in  a supplementary  part  of  the  book.  These  are  the 
coal-getting  classes,  called  the  “ South  Yorkshire 
Miners-”  their  general  secretary  being  a Mr. 
Richard  Mitchell,  residing  in  Pitt-street,  Barnsley, 
who  has  to  carry  on  the  correspondence  of  thirty- 
four  united  branches  or  sections;  twenty -three  ot 
these  having  their  ZocaZe  “near”  Barnsley;  four 
“near”  Rotherham;  five  “near”  Sheffield;  and 
one,— the  Stanley  colliery,—''  near”  Wakefield. 
Then  besides  this  South  Yorkshire  federation, 
there'  is  a " West  Yorkshire,”— one  of  the  same 
calling ; another,  the  “ North  of  England,”  having 
its  head  quarters  “ near”  Gateshead  ; one  going  by 
the  name  of  the  “Lancashire  and  Cheshire,”  a 
Churwell  district,  near  Leeds;”  while  Scotland 
has,  in  like  manner,  its  miners’  association,  the 
seat  of  rule  being  at  Holytown. 

Of  tobacconists  there  are  thirty-one  unions  to 
he  found  in  this  supplement;  Alnwick  heading  the 
list,  and  Wigan  making  the  close  ; and  astounding 
the  evidence  thus  obtained  of  the  smoking  pro- 


time  of  his  employment,  and  severing  that  good  feeling 
which  a longer  engagement  is  calculated  to  create 
between  employer  and  employed,  and  which  is  so  much 
to  the  interest  of  each  to  cultivate.  It  is  true  it  will 
extend  to  him  the  liberty  to  starve  or  submit  to 
any  terms  an  employer  may  wish  to  impose  upon  him. 
He  further  recommends  the  hour  system,  considering 
it  will  have  the  effect  of  settling  the  agitation  for 
the  nine  hours.  How  will  he  reconcile  it  with  the 
fact  that  the  masons  of  Edinburgh,  who  are  working 
under  the  hour  system,  have  succeeded  in  reduciag 
their  working  time  from  ten  to  nine  hours  per  day,  after 
a strike  this  year  of  fourteen  weeks’  duration?  If  the 
masters  wish  the  agitation  to  subside,  the  only  effectual 
course  for  them  to  adopt  is  at  once  to  concede  the  terms 
of  the  compromise,  or  submit  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  as  has  been  proposed 
by  the  masons,  with  the  object  of  settling  the  question. 
He  again  states,  the  hour  system  would  remove  those 
barriers  and  restrictions  on  tradethat  misguided  men  with 
shallow  brains  and  contracted  minds  have  raised  to  ob- 
struct  it, — meaning  thereby  the  O.S.M.,  which  comprises 
12,000  of  the  most  skilful  and  intelligent  of  that  class  of 
operatives,  and  which  has  been  founded  for  our  mutual 
benefit  by  some  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  our  trade 
could  boast  of,  many  of  whom  are  now  moving  in  the 
highest  circles  of  society.  Examine  its  results  within  the 
last  few  years  ; it  has  raised  the  wages  of  masons  in  the 
provinces  10  per  cent. : it  has  paid  within  the  last  seven 
years,  to  members  in  search  of  employrnent,  the  sum  of 
14,1951.;  for  accidentprovision,  3,300/;  for  sick  pay,10,923f.5 
funerals,  .5,0551. ; and  has  contributed  likewise  to  many 
public  charities.  Are  they  calculated  to  obstruct  trade? 
In  conclusion,  he  states,  the  hour  system  is  suitable  for 
summer.  It  enables  a working-man  to  improve  by  over- 
taxing  his  physical  strength  and  depriving  him  of  that 
time  so  essential  to  his  mental  culture,  and  by  a reduction 
of  his  wages  in  the  winter  to  a minimum,  with  a recom- 
mcodatiou  to  imitate  the  prudence  of  a certain  insect. 
How  many  of  the  class  of  masons  who  have  adopted  the 
hour  system  act  with  that  prudence,  the  want  of  which 
has  compelled  them  to  accept  employment  under  a system 
at  variance  with  their  best  interests? 

Tnos.  CoNOLLY,  Mason. 


SEWER  DEODORIZATION  BY  CHARCOAL 
FILTERS. 

A PAPER  on  this  important  subject  was  not  long 
since  read  at  tbe  Society  of  Arts,  by  Professoi 
Stenhouse,  F.R.S.,  who  maybe  said^to  have  at 
least  matured  the  idea;  although,  in  his  account  ol 
those  who  had  previously  investigated  the  sub- 
ject, be  should  have  named  Mr.  Jasper  Rogers  ai 
a precursor,  if  not  the  original  inventor  of  deodori 
zation  of  foul  gases  by  means  of  charcoal. 

The  following  is  condensed  from  Dr.  Step 
house’s  interesting  paper,  which  was  printed  ii 
the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for  14tli  JuH' 


pensity  of  our  age. 

In  the  supplement  our  attention  is  attracted  to 
another  somewhat  noticeable  fact,  and  that  is  con- 


cerning the  rather  ancient  trade  of  the  slater ; for, 

: ..Irtoal.r “R”  nnminerq 


in  the  book,  we  detect  but  few  places  in  which  a 
slaters’  society  is  mentioned ; one  of  these  heingjn 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  the  other  in  Dublin ; while 
in  Scotland  alone  we  find  four,  as  described  in  this 
supplement,— Ayr,  Glasgow,  Greenock,  and  Paisley 
being  the  towns  named. 

We  cannot,  however,  pursue  the  subject  further. 
We  point  to  the  book  as  a sign  of  the  times  not  to 
be  overlooked  or  thought  lightly  of. 


PAYMENT  BY  THE  HOUR. 


your  impression  of  the  l/tli  iiist.,  appears  a 
letter  from  one  of  Mr.  Kclk’s  masons,  working  under  tlie 
hour  system.  In  justice,  I hope  you  will  publish  a few 
remarks  from  one  who  refuses  to  adopt  it.  Tne  writer 
endeavours  to  justify  ita  introduction,  and  makes  an  effort 
to  prove  its  adaptability  to  present  circumstances.  I am 
not  surprised  at  Mr.  Griffin’s  using  his  pen  in  support  of 
the  master  builders,  and  their  system,  when  I read  in  the 
newspapers  that  a regiment  ot  Negro  Volunteers  was 
present  at  the  late  great  battle  in  America,  and  assisting 
with  the  bayonet  point  to  establish  the  rule  of  their 
masters,  and  perpetuate  the  slavery  of  their  race.  He 
complains  very  much  of  certain  epithets  by  which  those 
working  under  the  hour  system  have  been  designated, 
overlooking  the  fact  of  their  originating  with  the  master 
builders,  and  are  still  in  common  use,  when  speaking  with 
reference  to  their  masons.  He  undertakes  to  enlighten 
the  public,  by  stating  that  labour  is  the  source  of  wealth, 
and  is  dependent  on  capital ; and  whoever  contributes  to 
increase  it  is  useful  to  society ; though  it  may  be  through 
a system  which  induces  overwork.  Butletmeask, would 
it  not  be  more  consistent  that  our  country’s  capital  should 
be  increased  by  systematic  industry,  rather  than  by  the 
spasmodic  action  of  overtime ; particulai'ly  in  a trade 
like  ours,  the  unhealthy  nature  of  which  cannot  be  denied 
when  the  fact  is  borne  in  mind,  that  75  per  cent,  at  least 
of  those  who  follow  it  die  of  consumption  before  they 
arrive  at  the  age  of  forty  years  ? The  industrious  popu- 
lation of  a country  being  the  great  source  of  its  wealth 
and  stability,  whatever  system  tends  to  cut  them  off  pre- 
maturely must  be  alike  unchristian  and  destructive  to 
the  best  interests  of  society.  Another  circumstance  he 
alludes  to,  which,  unfortunately,  exists  to  a great  extent 
in  our  trade;  namely,  the  great  number  of  men  unemployed 
during  the  winter  months  ; and  recommends,  as  a mitiga- 
tion of  that  evil,  a reduction  of  the  number  of  hours 
worked  by  those  who  arc  fortunate  enough  to  procure 
employment,;  and  consequently,  a reduction  in  their  wages 
at  a time  of  the  year  when  they  require  more  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life ; the  evil  in  a great  measure  arising  from 
the  practice  of  working  systematic  overtime  ' 


last : — 

Towards  the  close  of  1853,  my  attention  -was  firs 
directed  to  the  deodorizing  and  disinfecting  properties  ( 
charcoal ; and  I was  not  long  in  discovering  that  the  view 
which  had  been  previously  entertained  regarding  tli 
action  of  charcoal  were  exceedingly  erroneous;  (u''* 
stead  of  acting  as  an  antiseptic,  and  thereby  retardini 
the  decay  of  putrefying  substances  with  which  it  was  i| 
contact,  as  had  been  previously  supposed,  its  action  wa 
the  very  reverse  of  this.  Charcoal,  therefore,  from  tli 
considerable  amount  of  condensed  oxygen  containe. 
within  its  pores,  amounting  to  between  nine  and  te: 
volumes  [and  which,  it  might  have  been  added,  appear 
to  be  continually  renewed  of  itself,  unless  the  pores  b 
allowed  to  be  filled  with  water,— or  the  charcoal,  in  othe 
words,  to  become  wet],  not  only  absorbs,  but  rapidl 
oxidizes  the  effluvia  and  miasmata  emitted  by  decayin 
substances,  and  resolves  them  into  the  simplest  combins 
tions  thev  are  capable  of  forming. 

All  porous  substances,  such  as  platinum  black,  pumic 
stone,  &c.,  possess  the  power  of  condensing  gas  withi 
their  pores. 

The  charcoal  air-filter  consists  of  a layer  of  charcoal  J 
coarse  powder ; varying  in  size,  according  to  circnn 
stances,  between  a small  bean  and  a filbert.  The  charcoi 
is  placed  between  two  sheets  of  wire  gap.e  fixed  in 
frame,  and  can  be  readily  applied  to  buildings,  to  ship: 
to  the  air-shafts  of  sewers,  to  water-closets,  to  respirator 
and  various  other  purposes.  All  the  impurities  in  tlie  a 
are  absorbed  by  the  charcoal;  so  that  a current  of  pure  a 
alone  passes  through  the  filter;  and  in  this  way  pure  a 
may  be  obtained  from  exceedingly  impure  sources.  It 
plain  that  perforated  zinc,  or  a framework  of  coarse  wi: 
filled  with  larger  pieces,  and  a greater  thickness  of  cha 
coal,  may  be  also  employed,  whenever  the  amount  * 
effluvia  evolved  is  very  considerable. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1654,  air- filters  or  charcoi 
ventilators  were  fitted  up,  both  at  the  Mansion  Hou: 
and  Guildhall.  They  are  each  of  them  several  feet  i 
diameter,  the  layer  of  charcoal  biing  about  1^  inch 
thickness.  Although  six  years  have  elapsed  the  charco 
has  never  required  to  be  lenewed,  owing  to  its  oxidatir 
power  being  practically  unlimited.  Air-liltcrs  were  soc 
afterwards  largely  employed  in  private  houses,  in  conne 
tion  with  drains  and  water-closets  particularly  ; and  tin 
were  also  very  successfully  applied  to  the  construction 
respirators,  many  thousands  of  which  have  ever  sin 

been  annually  manufactured. 

Mr  Kawlinson,  during  the  last  four  years,  has  uppln 
charcoal  air-filters  to  the  ventilation  of  sewers  on  a laq 
scale,  at  West  Ham,  near  Loudon ; at  Swansea,  Worksc 
and  Buxton,  the  entire  towns ; at  Brighton,  partially ; 
Bo-wood,  the  seat  of  Lord  Lansdowiie;  and  at  vario 
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The  Monday  meeting  plasterers  are  these  ; two  months.  The  hour  system,  he  considers,  will  extend  the 
■ ■■  and  two  of  the  “ General  Society,”  lodges  j measure  of  a working-man’s  freedom,  by  shortening  the 


“local,’ 


employment  of  charcoal  air-fiUers,  as  infinitely  t 
cheapest  and  most  effective  of  all  the  plans  whi 
had  been  proposed.  About  a year  ago,  therefo 
under  Dr.  Letheby’s  directions,  Mr.  Haywood,  the  e 
giiieer  to  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  ccmmenc 
upplying  the  charcoal  filters  to  the  ventilation  of  t 
sewers  in  Shoreditch,  and  to  many  of  the  adjoining  -stree 
which  were  well  known  to  suffer  more  from  the  sewera 
e.xlia’ations  than  almost  any  of  the  other  districts 
London.  The  results  have  been  perfectly  satisfactory, 
the  sewer  gates  are  as  efl'ectually  destroyed  by  being  si 
jectecl  to  a species  of  low  combustion,  as  if  they  had  be 
passed  through  a red-hot  furnace.  In  this  process  t 
charcoal  is  not  acted  upon  by  the  gases,  but  acts  u; 
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;m,  as  before  stated,  causing  them  to  combine 
th  condensed  oxygen.  The  efficiency  of  the  charcoal 
pears  never  to  diminish,  if  it  is  kept  dry  and  its  pores 
t not  choked  up  by  dust. 

fhe  expense  of  applying  charcoal  to  the  disinfection  of 
e sewers  is  by  no  means  considerable,  as  the  first  out- 
.■is  all  that  is  required.  The  only  precautions  to  be 
served  are,  that  while  the  filters  shall  be  sheltered 
■m  rain  and  moisture,  free  access  shall  be  given  to  the 

in  conclusion  I may  state,  that  for  the  last  six  years  1 
ve  strongly  recommended  that  charcoal  air-filters  should 
■ applied  to  all  house-drains,  smks,  and  water-closets, 
every  water-closet,  in  my  opiniou,  ought  to  be  fur- 
bed  with  a subsidiary  pipe  branching  off  from  the  main 
■e,  a little  below  the  valve  of  the  closet.  This  subsi- 
dy pipe  should  be  carried  a few  feet  above  the  seat  of 
closet,  and  its  extremity,— which  should  be  open, 
th  the  exception  of  a few  wires  stretched  across  it, 
.•rely  to  prevent  the  charcoal  falling  into  it,— should 
,minateiti  a charcoal  filter  6 or  S inches  thick,  into 
jich  it  should  penetrate  to  the  depth  of  3 or  3 inches,  so 
: in  fact,  to  be  enclosed  by  a good  body  of  charcoal, 
••der  such  an  arrangement  as  this,  no  foul  gases  can 
netratc  into  the  c'oset. 

.^rom  the  preceding  statements  it  is  plain,  that  the 
ygen  contained  in  the  air  of  the  atmosphere  is  by  far 
j cheapest  and  most  eifeclive  deodorizing  and  disin- 
•ting  agent  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  that  the 
efulness  of  the  charcoal  air-filter  consists  in  its  afford- 
f a safe  and  advantageous  means  of  applying  atmo- 
leric  air  to  disinfecting  purposes. 

1 think  it  but  justice  to  myself  to  state  that  I have  no 
cuniary  interest  in  the  charcoal  air-filter.  Though 
longly  urged  to  do  so,  I refrained  from  securing  it  by 
tent,  on  the  ground  that  inventions  for  the  prevention 
disease  and  death  ought  to  be  sold  at  the  lowest  pos- 
le  price;  and  should  not,  therefore,  be  encumbered 
th  the  expense  aud  restrictions  attendant  upon  patent 
hts. 

iDr.  Lefcheby,  Mr.  Haywood,  and  Mr.  Rawllnson 
76  all  recently  expressed  to  Dr.  Stenhouse  their 
htinued  confidence  in  the  deodorizing  powers  of 
flrcoal  filters. 


COMPETITIONS. 

'Jlidl  Toton-Tiall. — The  competitive  designs  for 
is  building  (tbirty-eight  in  number),  have  been 
dsidered  by  the  committee ; and  the  first  prize, 
llOOZ.,  has  been  awarded  to  the  design  marked 
Prodesse  quam  couspici,”  by  Mr.  K.  G.  Smith, 
] Hull,  architect;  aud  the  second  prize,  of  50^, 
jthat  marked  “ Experientia  docet,”  by  Messrs. 
Lckwood,  Mawson,  & Mnwson,  of  Leeds,  archi- 
ets.  Amongst  the  competitors  were  Mr.  Brode- 
,k,  of  Leeds,  the  architect  for  the  Town-hall 
£re;  Mr.  Ellison,  of  Liverpool;  and  Messrs, 
•illamy  & Hardy,  of  Lincoln.  Many  of  the  dc- 
sns,  we  hear,  were  very  good. 

7f^eslei/an  Chapel,  Snaith. — In  a limited  com- 
rtition  for  the  erection  of  a new  Wesleyan 
lapel,  at  Snaith,  the  design  submitted  by  Messrs. 
Ijckwood,  Mawson,  & Mawson,  architects,  has 
m Selected  by  the  trustees. 


THE  LABOUR  QUESTION. 

While  the  differences  between  men  and  masters 
;nain  in  an  unsatis^’actory  state  in  the  metropolis, 
ibout  much  of  any  great  importance  to  report 
i either  hand ; the  labour  question  Is  still  also  in 
imisettled  state  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
lAt  Liverpool  the  operative  plumbers  have  held  a 
etiugwith  reference  to  the  hour  system,  and 
re  passed  resolutions  condemning  the  introduc- 
a of  this  system,  and  pledging  the  meeting, 
dividually  and  collectively,  to  support  all  men 
0 “ came  out  ” in  resisting  it  to  the  utmost. 

At  a meeting  of  working  men,  held  at  Black- 
i,'n,  it  has  been  resolved  to  take  steps  for  the 
mation  of  a National  Association  for  the  preven- 
n of  strikes,  aud  for  friendly  and  voluntary 
idiation  between  employers  and  employed. 

We  understand  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
wative  masons  of  Dundee  immediately  to  com- 
cnce  agitating  for  the  nine-hours  movement, 
iiout  250  of  the  300  masons  employed  there  have 
ened  a memorial  to  the  masters,  signifying 
■iir  intention  to  request  the  change.  Six 
tntbs’  notice  is  to  be  given  to  the  masters  for 
iisideratioD. 


IRISH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

Messes.  Mooee  & Beothees,  the  railway  con- 
iictors,  have  been  appointed  by  the  authorities 
■firect  the  new  land  front  about  to  be  formed  at 
Hisle  Fort,  commanding  the  mouth  of  Cork 
)rbour. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Royal  Hiber- 
.11  Academy,  Abbey-street,  held  on  the  1st  inst., 
. following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of 
t body : — Messrs.  W.  Dillon,  J.  15.  Brennan, 
Marquis,  B.  Watkins,  Thomas  NewenhamDean, 
i'hitect;  John  Lawlor,  sculptor, 
fhe  new  church  of  Ballintemplo,  Dundrum, 
[i  Tipperary,  built  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
'isioncrs,  was  lately  consecrated  by  the  bishop 
i.ihe  diocese.  The  plan  of  the  church  is  cruci- 
hm;  consisting  of  nave,  59  feet  by  27  feet; 
c.ucel,  18  feet  by  11  feet;  transepts,  16  feet  by 


10  feet  6 inches.  The  north  transept  is  shut  off 
from  the  church  by  a screen  wall,  and  is  divided 
into  a porch  and  vestry-room.  The  height  of  the 
nave  from  the  floor  level  to  wall-plate  is  17  feet, 
and  height  to  ridge,  37  feet;  height  of  chancel 
to  ridge,  33  feet;  height  of  transepts  to  ridge, 

31  feet  6 inches.  A tower,  I'i  feet  square — 
external  dimensions — stands  at  the  south-west 
angle ; is  30  feet  to  bed  moulding  of  spire,  which  is 

32  feet  high;  the  total  height  of  tower  and  spire 
from  the  ground  being  62  feet.  The  church 
accommodates  240  worshippers.  The  amount  of 
contract  was  1,600Z.  The  late  Mr.  Joseph  WelUm 
was  the  architect;  Mr.  Thomas  Waldron  Abbey- 
leix,  Queen’s  County,  contractor. 

The  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Museum  of 
Irish  Industry  has  been  issued.  It  states  that 
several  additions  have  been  m.ide  to  the  museum  ; 
amongst  which  are  a series  of  glass  enamels  and 
porcelain;  also  some  specimens  of  foreign  woods, 
used  in  buildings  and  cabiuet-making.  The  total 
number  of  visitors  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31st, 
was  32,999.  The  number  of  students  who  attended 
the  lectures  during  the  year  was  8,377 ; 57  of 
whom  competed  for  prizes. 

Engineers  are  now  engaged  in  making  out  and 
investigating  the  ground  for  a short  line  of  rail- 
way, to  run  from  the  wooden  bridge,  Avoca,  for 
about  twelve  miles  in  the  direction  of  Coolhatten, 
through  the  estate  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 

A new  convent  has  just  been  opened  at  Letter- 
kenny.  The  building  consists  of  a spacious  and 
extensive  facade  of  Gothic  character;  lofty  halls, 
dormitories,  refectory,  cells,  and  chapel  on  the 
western  side,  flanked  by  a tower.  There  is  a 
stained-glass  window  over  the  altar,  containing 
representations  of  Our  Lord,  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  St.  Joseph,  from  Messrs.  Barf  &.  Co.,  Dublin. 
The  architects  were  Messrs.  Hadlield  & Goldie. 

The  two  houses.  Nos.  40  aud  41,  Dame-street, 
which  have  been  lately  purchased  by  the  Life ; 
I Association  of  Scotland  Assurance  Company,  are 
about  to  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt.  The  plans 
show  a frontage  of  43  feet  in  Dame-street,  and 
44  feet  in  Triuity-street,  the  house  No.  40,  being 
a corner  house.  The  elevation,  which  is  Italian  iu 
character,  is  divided  into  two  principal  stories, 
by  a cornice,  supported  on  rusticated  piers, 
forming  a ‘'basement”  for  pilasters  of  the  Ionic 
order  which  decorate  the  upper  story.  The  main 
cornice  has  enriched  panels  iu  the  frieze.  The 
whole  is  surmounted  with  a balustrade,  to  the 
top  of  which,  from  the  flagging,  is  45  feet.  The  ; 
basement  is  sub-divided  into  two  floors  by  cor- 
, nices,  running  between  the  rusticated  piers  : the 
upper  story  is  also  subdivided  iuto  floors  by  cor- 
iii'ies,  running  horizontally  between  the  pilasters. 
The  entire  front  will  be  of  cut  stone.  Mr.  Chas. 
Geoghegau  is  the  architect. 

A new  cut-stone  front,  of  Italian  character,  is 
I about  to  be  erected  to  Messrs.  Browne  & Nolan’s 
premises,  Nassau-street;  Mr.  J.  McCurdy,  archi- 
tect. Messrs.  W.  H.  Beardwood  & Sou  are  the 
contractors. 


SCOTLAND. 

l£dinhurgh. — A considerable  body  of  workmen 
have  been  engaged  for  some  time  at  the  new  works 
at  Holyrood.  The  alterations  and  improvements 
within  the  palace  have  for  their  object  the  adap- 
tation of  the  apartments  lately  ceded  to  her 
Majesty  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  the  M-arquis 
of  Breadalbane,  by  connecting  them  with  the 
range  of  royal  apartments  on  the  south  and  east 
sides.  The  requirements  of  modern  ideas  of  con- 
venience aud  comfort  have  led  to  the  introduction 
of  central  corridors,  from  which  the  other  apart- 
ments will  be  entered  separately.  These  altera- 
tions, with  a slight  exception,  according  to  the 
Scotsman,  do  not  affect  the  ancient  ornamental 
ceilings  or  the  carved  oak  finishings,  nor  interfere 
with  the  external  appearance  of  the  palace,  except 
as  regards  the  substitution  of  plate-glass  windows 
for  the  present  large  barred  aud  small  panes.  The 
new  works,  however,  properly  speaking,  are  oppo- 
site the  chief  gateway  of  the  palace.  The  old 
brewery  and  red-tiled  tenements  iu  front  of  the 
quadrangle  were  recently  purchased  by  Govern- 
ment ; and  on  their  site  are  a series  of  structures, 
far  advanced  towards  completion,  for  the  military 
guard;  and,  in  addition  and  iu  connection  with 
these,  a building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  royal 
stud,  containing  stalls  for  about  twenty  horses, 
with  coachhouses,  SiC.  Towards  the  palace  quad- 
rangle the  elevation  is  baronial  iu  character, 
having  a broad  centre  gateway,  flanked  by  tow'ers. 

Glasgow. — Workmen  have  commenced  to  finish 
the  Free  College  Church,  Glasgow,  according  to 
the  architect’s  original  design.  Prom  regard  to 
economy  the  two  towers,  which  the  design 
embraced,  were  left  unfinished  when  the  church 


was  opened  for  public  worship,  fully  three  years 
ago.  The  want  of  these  towers  disfigured,  to 
some  extent,  not  only  the  church  ^^selt^  but  the 
adjacent  college;  as  its  lofty  camphnile,  and  the 
smaller  towers  of  the  church,  were  designed  to 
harmonize;  the  whole  device  being  architecturally 
one.  Towards  the  completion  of  the  church 
towers,  the  late  Dr.  Clark,  of  Wester-Moffat,  the 
founder  of  the  college,  left  400L  The  cost,  how- 
ever, will  be  about  1,200Z.,  and  the  800^.  required 
have  been  recently  subscribed. 

Aberlour  {Banffshire). — The  rebuilding  of  the 
church  of  Aberlour,  which  was  burned  down  in 
the  month  of  January  last,  is  being  proceeded 
with.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  a few  weeks 
ago,  and  the  walls  are  now  6 to  8 feet  in  height. 
It  is  to  be  in  the  Norman  style,  in  order  to  be  in 
keeping  with  the  tower;  and  will  be  considerably 
shorter,  broader,  and  higher  than  the  old  church. 
The  building  is  to  be  66  feet  by  47  feet,  aud  the 
height  of  the  side  walls  24  feet,  while  the  roof  is 
to  be  as  high  as  it  can  possibly  be  made,  without 
interfering  \vith  the  dials  of  the  clock.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Petrie,  of  Elgin. 

Li/ilitkgoic. — A special  meeting  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Supply  of  the  connty  of  Linlithgow  has 
been  held,  to  consider  the  plans  and  specifications 
of  the  new  Court-house  aud  police  buildings  for 
the  county,  the  proposal  to  convert  any  part  of 
the  ancient  palace  of  Linlithgow  into  a court- 
house having  been  abandoned.  The  plans  were 
submitted  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Messrs.  Brown  & 
Wardi'Op,  architects,  Edinburgh.  The  site  pro- 
posed for  the  new  structure  is  on  the  south  side  of 
the  High-street,  immediately  to  the  west  of  the 
gate  leading  to  the  prison.  Among  several  old 
buildings  which  will  require  to  be  removed  (should 
the  proposed  site  be  acquired),  in  order  to  open  the 
ground,  is  the  house  from  the  window  of  which, 
as  is  popularly  believed,  the  Regent  Murray  was 
shot  on  p-assiug  through  the  town  in  1570.  The 
new  court  house  will  stand  at  a considerable  dis- 
tance back  from  the  street,  and  will  be  surrounded 
by  an  open  space  or  court-yard,  about  180  feet 
long  by  120  broad.  The  building  itself,  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  plans,  will  be  somewhat  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan style,  90  feet  iu  length,  and  having  at  the 
west  end  a tower  about  66  feet  high.  The  north 
front  facing  the  street  will  have  the  roof-line 
broken  up  by  three  small  gables.  There  will  be 
two  principal  floors,  besides  a sunk  story  aud 
attics,  containing,  in  addition  to  the  court-room, 
44a  feet  by  26i,  oflices  and  rooms  for  the  sherifl’, 
sheriff-clerk,  procurator-fiscal,  superintendent  of 
police,  constables,  &c.,  with  retiring-rooms  for 
jurors,  witnesses,  &c.,  and  police  cells.  The  pre- 
sent prison  will  adjoin  the  new  court-house  on  the 
east,  and  the  buildings  will  be  surrounded  by  an 
ornamental  railing.  The  total  cost,  including 
site  and  removal  of  old  buildings,  is  estimated  at 
5,000^.  The  plans,  having  been  examined,  were 
generally  approved  of,  and  ordered  for  public  in- 
spection previous  to  being  transmitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  his  approval. 

Dundee. — The  working  plans  for  the  laying  out 
of  the  Baxter  Park  have  been  in  Dundee  for  some 
time,  and  a considerable  force  of  workmen  has  been 
engaged  in  the  preliminary  operations. 

idlgin. — At  the  harbour  works,  lately,  the  tide 
carried  away  a coflerdum  erected  by  Mr.  Adam- 
son, for  keeping  it  back,  that  be  might  get  on 
more  rapidly  with  lus  excavations.  Another  was 
erected  and  puddled  inside  with  clay,  and  the  cut- 
ting of  the  rocks  on  the  side  of  the  entrance  to 
the  basin  was  resumed.  The  rock  is  exceedingly 
hard, 

Perthshire. — The  contracts  for  the  erection  of 
the  Perthshire  District  Lunatic  Asylum  have  been 
taken; — the  mason  work  by  Alexander  Cunning- 
ham, Dundee;  the  joiner  work  by  Clark  & 
Cable,  Dundee;  slater  work  by  Robert  Jack, 
Dunkeld ; plumber  work  and  gasfitting,  Middle- 
ton  & Son,  Montrose ; smith  work  by  Gourlay, 
Brothers,  Dundee;  plaster  work  by  J.  Adam, 
Dundee;  painter  work  by  Robert  Douglas,  Perth; 
the  whole  amount  of  the  contracts  being  18,000?. 
The  building  will  be  capable  of  containing  222 
patients,  and  this  sum  includes  governor’s  house, 
farm  steading,  gas  w’ork,  lodge,  and  gateway. 
Messrs.  Edward  & Robertson,  Dundee,  are  the 
architects. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

^Northampton. — The  restoration  of  St.  Sepulchre’s 
Church,  Northampton,  which  is  one  of  the  only 
four  round  churches  iu  England,  is  progressing. 
The  enlarged  nave,  to  which  the  celebration  of 
divine  service  is  to  be  transferred,  and  which 
occupies  the  site  of  the  former  chancel,  together 
with  the  new  chancel  aud  aisles,  is  nearly  com- 
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pleted.  The  funds,  however,  are  not  sufficient  to 
carry  out  Mr.  Scott’s  design  entirely.  Upon  the 
work  already  done  there  has  been  expended  a si  m 
of  3,100/.  j but,  in  order  to  connect  the  new  roof 
with  the  old  one,  it  will  be  necessary  to  expend 
250/.  in  repairing  the  old  roof  over  the  former 
chancel.  The  architect  would,  however,  prefer 
to  construct  an  entirely  new  roof,  to  harmonize  in 
style  and  appearance  with  the  new  buildings ; and 
to  do  this  would  cost  about  1,000/.  If  the  seating 
and  many  other  details  are  carried  out  according 
to  the  designs,  a further  outlay  of  1,500/,  will  be 
required.  It  is  intended  that  the  round  church, 
when  restored,  shall  serve  as  a vestibule  to  the 
new  buildings.  A meeting  will  be  held  on  the 
7th  of  September,  on  the  subject  of  means  for 
carrying  out  the  restorations. 

Worcester. — On  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral, 
from  the  east  to  the  west  transept,  the  work  of 
restoration  is  now  being  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Bennett,  of  Birmingham.  At  the  angle  of  the 
west  transept,  as  the  workmen  were  engaged  in 
ascertaining  the  safety  of  the  foundation,  they 
came  upon  a series  of  early  Norman  arches  and 
pillars,  corresponding  with  those  of  the  crypt, 
from  which  a doorway  communicated  to  the  por- 
tion just  discovered,  proving  that  St.  Wulstan’s 
crypt  must  have  extended  further  towards  the 
north  than  it  does  at  present.  The  vaulting  of 
the  roof  was  gone,  but  fragments  of  it  were  left 
at  one  point  or  two  where  it  sprang  from  the 
shafts.  Another  discovery  has  been  made  at  the 
east  transept,  on  the  south  side  of  the  cathedral. 
The  steps  which  led  down  from  the  aisle,  at  the 
rear  of  Prince  Arthur’s  tomb,  were  being  carried 
further  hack,  in  order  to  show  the  bases  of  the 
columns  at  the  angle  of  the  transept,  when  the 
workmen  found  the  ancient  steps  beneath  the 
modern  ones ; and  immediately  under  one  of  the 
steps  was  a Purbeck  marble  slab  or  coffin-lid, 
representing  some  distinguished  person,  the  style 
of  whose  drapery,  and  general  appearance  of  the 
carving/  indicate  the  workmanship  of  probably 
the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Care 
will  be  ttUscu  of  the  slab  by  Mr.  Perkins,  the 
architect. 

Cheddon  Fitzpaine  {Somerset).  — The  village 
church  here  has  been  enlarged  and  restored,  and 
was  re-opened  on  the  13th  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells.  The  additions  are  a new  north  aisle 
and  a new  vestry,  the  latter  supplying  the  place 
of  a tall  ill-contrived  transept.  The  small  early 
west  tower,  which  does  not  stand  in  a line  with 
the  centre  of  the  nave,  or  square  to  It,  has  been 
improved  by  a new  parapet  and  gurgoyles.  A 
new  roof  has  been  put  on  the  chancel,  and  both 
this  and  tho  repaired  nave  roof  have  had  carved 
bosses  supplied,  and  all  the  white  ceilings  done 
away  with.  The  east  window  has  been  renewed 
and  filled  with  painted  glass  by  Mr.  Bell,  of 
Bristol.  The  subjects  are  from  Matthew  xxv.  35 ; 
and  the  window  is  a memorial  to  the  late  Mr. 
Ashley  Moore,  whose  tenants  have  provided 
another  window  in  the  south  aisle,  also  as  a 
memorial.  The  old  bench  ends  have  been  repaired 
and  fitted  to  the  new  seating,  the  pulpit  and  font 
of  Ham  stone  restored,  &c.  The  woodwork  and 
roofing  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  E.  Jeboult, 
and  the  stonework  by  Mr.  Stogg,  both  of  Taunton. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  E,  Ashworth,  of  Exeter,  and 
the  work  has  been  carried  out  through  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Rev,  S.  H.  Unwin,  the  rector,  and 
under  his  supervision.  The  outlay  is  about  1,000/. 

Qilmorton  {Leicestershire). — The  parish  church 
here  has  been  re-opened.  The  church  has  been 
entirely  rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower 
and  spii-e.  The  north  aisle  has  been  lengthened 
towards  the  east,  and  a new  south  aisle  added; 
and  the  arch  of  the  tower  has  been  thrown  open. 
The  architect,  under  whose  direction  the  works 
were  executed,  is  Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  London. 
The  church  is  iu  the  style  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. The  external  walls  arc  of  granite  rubble, 
with  dressings  of  Ancaster  and  Attleborough 
stone,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with  Welsh  green 
slates.  Internally  the  nave  is  separated  from  the 
aisles  by  plain  arcades  of  three  ai-ches  each  ; and 
the  aisles  extend  towards  the  east,  so  as  to  form 
chapels  on  each  side  of  the  cliancel.  In  the 
arches  of  the  nave  and  chapels  are  the  contrasting 
colours  of  the  Ancaster  and  Attleborough  stones, 
which  are  placed  in  alternate  blocks.  The  capitals 
of  the  piers  were  carved  by  Mr.  Pode,  of  London, 
who  has  also  executed  the  font  and  all  the  stone 
carving  throughout  the  building.  The  floor  of 
the  church  is  paved  with  stone,  banded  with  en- 
caustic tiles;  those  in  the  chancel  being  glazed. 
The  chancel  is  lighted  by  one  window,  and  there 
is  a sedilia  on  the  south  side.  The  clerestory  con- 
tains two  windows  on  each  side,  and  the  roof  is  of 
^tHiished  deal.  The  pulpit  is  of  unvarnished  oak, 


on  a stone  base,  and  was  carved  by  Mr.  Forsyth, 
of  London,  who  has  also  been  employed  to  execute 
the  remainder  of  the  wood  carving  in  the  church. 
The  lectern,  which  has  been  presented  by  the 
architect,  the  chancel  stalls,  and  the  altar  rails, 
are  all  of  unvarnished  oak.  The  organ  was  built 
by  Lane  & Sons,  of  Stony  Stanton.  The  seats 
throughout  the  church  are  of  oak.  There  is  now 
accommodation  for  about  450  persons.  The 
builder  was  Mr.  J.  Law,  of  Lutterworth.  The 
cost  of  the  restoration  was  upwards  of  2,000/. 

Moseley. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new  Con- 
gregational chapel  has  been  laid.  The  site  is  close 
to  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Balsall-beath.  The  design 
furnished  by  Mr.  B.  Holmes,  among  several  ap- 
plied for  by  the  committee,  has  been  adopted,  the 
estimated  cost  of  which  is  2,200/.  The  ground 
plan  is  in  form  of  a parallelogram,  being  77  feet 
long  and  45  feet  6 inches  wide.  The  sittings  will 
be  in  four  widths  and  divided  by  two  passages,  each 
4 feet  9 inches  wide,  communicating  with  the  main 
principal  central  entrance,  which  will  front  the 
Alcester  turnpike  road.  It  will  consist  of  a double 
doorway,  supported  on  coupled  stone  columns  with 
ornamental  carved  caps.  Galleries  are  also  to  be 
placed  on  either  side  and  at  the  west  end  of  the 
chapel,  and  will  be  approached  by  stone  stall’s  with 
separate  lobbies  at  the  front.  The  front  of  the 
cliapel  will  be  recessed  back  from  the  turrets  and 
principal  entrance;  the  space  between  the  turrets 
being  filled  up  with  a range  of  double  lancet  win- 
dows. The  side  elevations  will  be  divided  into 
seven  bays  by  buttresses;  each  bay  giving  light  to 
the  chapel  by  two  tiers  of  double-pointed  windows. 
There  will  be  a large  oval  window  at  the  east  end 
over  some  enriched  panelling  at  the  rear  of  the 
pulpit.  The  style  is  Early  English,  aud  the  ma- 
teritils  used  iu  the  erection  will  be  red  bricks  for 
the  walls,  with  blue  aud  white  bricks  worked  in 
patterns  in  strings,  bands,  and  arches;  aud  Bath 
stone  for  dressings.  The  total  amount  of  accom- 
modation provided  for  is  l,0248itting8,8G0  of  which 
are  for  adults,  and  the  remainder  for  children. 

York. — The  plans  for  the  warming  of  the  Min- 
ster are  now  complete,  according  to  the  local 
Herald  s the  London  Warming  Company  having 
contracted,  for  the  sum  of  645/.,  to  furnish  and 
erect  twelve  stoves,  four  of  which  are  to  be  in  the 
crypt,  two  in  each  of  the  choir  aisles,  and  two  in 
each  of  the  side  aisles  of  the  nave.  With  these 
the  company  guarantee  to  maintain  a uniform 
heat  of  fifty  degrees;  the  power,  however,  being 
reserved  to  the  contractors,  if  it  be  found  neces- 
sary, to  furnish  aud  fix  four  extra  stoves,  at  a cost 
of  30/.  each.  If  at  the  end  of  a year  there  should 
be  a failure  of  tho  agreed  temperature,  the  con- 
tractors are  hound  to  remove  the  whole  of  the 
stoves,  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  are  to  pay  to 
them  145/.  for  the  expenses  incurred  in  the 
attempt  to  warm  the  edifice.  Little  doubt,  how- 
ever, rests  in  the  minds  of  the  contractors  as  to  the 
successful  carrying  out  of  the  scheme ; even  though 
there  are  difficulties  to  surmount  in  connection 
with  the  minster  which  h-ave  not  been  met  with 
in  other  buildings,  from  the  large  amount  of  win- 
dow surface  which  that  edifice  contains.  The 
invention  (Mr.  Goldsworthy  Gurney’s)  is  that 
which  has  already  been  applied  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  (where  a temperature  of  60  degrees  is 
guaranteed),  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Cathe- 
drals of  Limerick  and  LlaudaflF,  the  whole  of  the 
government  schools  of  design,  and  some  three  or 
four  hundred  churches  in  aud  around  the  metro- 
polis. The  stoves  for  the  miuster  each  weigh 
about  a tou  and  a half ; but  are,  nevertheless, 
portable;  so  that  they  can  he  removed  without 
difficulty,  should  it  be  deemed  uecessary,  during 
the  summer  months.  They  are  constructed  to 
hold  five  bushels  of  coke  (though  coal  may  also  he 
used);  which  quantity,  it  is  said,  will  work  well  for 
forty-eight  hours  without  any  atteutiou.  Several 
of  the  stoves  have  already  been  fixed. 

Leeds. — A new  synagogue,  erected  in  Belgrave- 
street,  for  the  Leeds  Hebrew  congregation,  has 
been  consecrated.  The  new  edifice  will  accommo- 
date about  250  persons.  It  is  a brick  building, 
erected  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Perkins  & Back- 
house, of  this  town,  architects,  and  has  cost  about 
1,200/.  The  funds  have  been  raised  by  subscrip- 
tions amongst  the  Jews  in  London,  Leeds,  and 
other  places,  aided,  according  to  the  Leeds  In- 
telligencer, by  contributions  from  a number  of 
Christians. 

Ryton. — The  found-ation  stone  of  a new  Congre- 
gational church  has  been  laid  by  Mr.  William 
Nesham,  of  Newcastle,  near  the  village  of  Ryton. 
The  church  is  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  will  be 
made  to  accommodate  300  people.  It  is  situate 
midway  between  Ryton  and  Crawerook,  aud  is 
50  feet  from  the  road.  The  front  will  look  to  the 
south,  and  the  roof  will  be  an  open  timber  one. 
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The  site  commands  an  extensive  view  of  some 
the  finest  scenery  in  the  vale  of  Tyne.  There 
also  provision  made  for  building  schools  capal 
of  holding  200  scholars.  The  architect  is  il 
John  Tillman  j and  the  builder  is  Mr,  John  Lt 
both  of  Sunderland. 

Holy  Island. — The  chancel  of  the  interestb 
church  of  Holy  Island  having  been  complete 
restored,  and  a new  roof  added  to  it,  the  incut 
bent  and  churchwardens  have  put  forth  an  appe 
for  the  restoration  of  the  nave  and  reseating 
the  chui’ch,  which  they  say  may  be  considered  t' 
mother  church  of  the  diocese  of  Durham. 

G-iiernsey. — On  the  29bh  ultimo,  there  was  lai 
at  the  Lower  Roluiis,  the  foundation-stoue  of 
Wesleyan  Chapel.  It  will  contain  100  persoi 
and  is  to  be  built  in  sL\  months,  by  Mr.  Duchemi 
senior,  of  red  Guernsey  granite.  Its  style  will 
Gothic,  with  a portico  6 feet  by  8 feet,  and  t! 
cost  about  300/.  The  dimensions  are,  36  fe 
long  by  28  feet  in  width;  height  from  thcgroui 
to  the  ridge,  29  feet ; from  the  floor  to  the  ce 
iug,  20  feet ; side  walls,  12  feet. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

St.  John's,  Leicester. — The  north  window  in  t 
chancel  of  St.  John’s  Church  has  recently  be' 
filled  with  stained  glass,  the  gift  of  Mr.  E.  La' 
ton,  of  this  town.  The  windovr  forms  the  first 
a series  of  five,  which  light  the  apsidal  end  of  t 
chaucel,  and  contain  representations  of  some 
the  principal  acts  of  our  Saviour  during  thelatt 
p-art  of  his  life  on  earth.  Each  window  has  t^ 
lights,  aud  each  light  contains  two  subjects, — t 
type  aud  its  antitype.  The  window  recently  i 
serted  completes  the  series.  In  the  right-ha: 
light  is  tho  Last  Supper,  with  its  type,  the  Jewi 
passover;  and  in  that  on  the  left  hand,  t 
Agony  in  the  Garden,  with  Moses,  after  descen 
ing  from  Mount  Sinai,  as  its  type.  In  the  bac 
ground  of  the  picture  of  Moses  is  the  Golden  Ca 
and  a scroll.  The  groundwork  is  of  grisaille ; a 
in  a triangular  apex  of  the  arch  is  an  angel,  bes 
ing  a scroll  inscribed  with  the  legend,  “ Perfi 
through  suffering.”  The  window  has  been  ( 
signed  and  executed  by  Mr.  Wailes,  of  Newcast 
at  whose  manufactory  the  rest  of  the  stained  gli 
iu  the  church  has  been  produced. 

St.  Andrew's,  Watford. — This  church  1 
recently  been  ornamented  with  a new  staim 
glass  window.  The  subject  is,  “ Our  Saviour 
the  Temple,”  when  found  by  Joseph  and  Ma 
re.asoning  with  the  doctors.  The  lower  port! 
of  the  window  is  divided  into  three  compartmen 
each  of  which  contains  its  own  portion  of  t 
subject ; — the  first,  Mary  and  Joseph;  the  secoi 
Our  Saviour  (at  12  years  of  age);  aud  the  la 
the  Doctors,  Scribes,  and  High  Priest.  The  w: 
dow  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Heaton  & Butler, 
Hampstead-road. 

Miscellaneous.  — The  painted  windows 
Blakenhall  Church  were  from  the  establishmt 
of  Messrs.  Lavers  A Earraud,  who  have  recem 
sent  two  more  painted  windows  to  Bombay  Catl 
dral.  The  great  west  window  for  Ashford,  Ke: 
was  also  by  the  same  firm ; and  they  have  n 
ready  a series  of  windows  for  Tottenham  Ps 
Church,  Wilts,  presented  by  Lard  Ailesbury,  t 
Dowager-Countess  of  Ailesbury,  the  late  Lc 
Herbert,  Lady  Dunmore,  &c. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Handsworth. — The  first  stone  of  the  Midi 
School,  about  to  he  erected  in  Grove-lane,  Ilan 
worth,  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Bridge  Trust,  1 
been  laid  by  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Peel,  M.A.  The  styh 
the  building  is  Geometric  Gothic;  and  the  avran; 
ment  of  the  plan  provides  for  a school-roc 
65  feet  by  30  feet ; and  two  class-rooms,  ei 
19  feet  by  18  feet;  a board-room,  for  the  use 
the  trustees,  19  feet  by  18  feet,  with  ante-ro 
attached;  aud  a boys’  bat  aud  cloak  room,? 
lavatory.  The  school  is  placed  lengthwise  to  ' 
front,  and  the  elevation  is  divided  into  four  ha 
by  buttresses;  the  roofing  being  gabled  ove 
three-light  traceried-headed  window  in  each  1: 
The  class-rooms  form  a projecting  wing  on 
south  side,  with  two  double-light  windows,  divii 
by  a buttress ; and  the  board-room  forms  a coi 
spouding  wing  on  the  north  side.  Grouped  w 
the  gable  of  this  wing  is  a turret,  65  feet  hi 
over  the  principal  entrance.  The  material  usei 
red  brick,  with  bands  and  arches  of  blue  hr; 
and  Bath-stone  dressings.  Ample  pkygrou 
are  left  at  the  rear  of  the  schools,  aud  the  wl 
of  the  site  will  be  inclosed.  Near  to  the 
trance-gates  is  a lodge  for  the  school-beadle.  ’ 
architect  is  Mr.  Bidlake,  of  Wolverhampton,  un 
whose  superiutendence  the  works  are  being  car 
out  by  Mr.  Burkitt,  builder,  at  a cost  of  2,150 
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g^isxfllanja. 

Tite  London  and  Middlesex  Archjeolo- 
GICAL  SociElT. — A general  meeting  of  this 
Society  was  to  be  held  on  this  Friday,  August  23, 
at  Uxbridge ; the  chair  to  be  taken  by  the  Rev. 

C.  Parker  Price,  M.A.,  at  twelve  o’clock  noon, 
in  the  Market-room,  where  papers  were  to  be  rend 
lon  “The  Treaty  at  Uxbridge,”  and  on  “The 
History  aud  Antiquities  of  the  Town;^’  after 
Kvhich  the  company  were  to  proceed  to  Denham, 
Harefield,  and  Ruislip  Churches,  on  which  papers 
■would  be  read  from  members  of  the  Society ; 
thence  returning  by  Swateleys,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
T.  T.  Clarke,  to  Uxbridge,  to  dinner  in  the 
Market-room,  at  six  p.m. 

Alleged  Explosion  of  a “Paeaffine” 
Lamp. — A coroner’s  jury  in  West  Middlesex 
ibna  returned  a verdict  of  “ death  from  hums 
icaused  by  the 'accidental  bursting  of  a paraffine 
lamp.”  It  is  said  to  have  been  “shown  from  the 
revidence  of  several  witnesses  that  on  the  26th  ult. 
^deceased,  while  in  the  act  of  trimming  a paraffine 
lamp,  accidentally  dropped  a lighted  lucifer  match 
linto  the  fluid,  by  which  it  was  ignited,  and  an 
lexplosion  followed.”  Two  deaths  occurred  in  this 
one  case ; and,  since,  another  death  has  taken  place 
lin  a similar  way.  Having  doubts  as  to  the  accu- 
ixacy  of  the  allegation  that  parajjine  oil  was  explo- 
sive, we  tried  experimentally  to  explode  some  of 
;this  oil,  hut  found  that  it  would  not  explode.  Half 
^filling  an  egg-cup  with  the  oil,  a match  was  ap- 
I plied;  and,  after  some  little  trouble,  the  oil  was 
;lit  and  quietly  burned  away  till  the  oil  was  cou- 
isumed.  The  lamp  may  have  been  for  paraffine, 
but  assuredly  the  oil  used  must  have  been  either 
; naphtha  or  adulterated  with  naphtha,  which  is 
\ explosive,  and  a dangerous  article  to  use  in  lamps ; 
■whereas  good  paraffine,  belmoutine,  and  some 
•.other  forms  of  mineral  oil  now  getting  into  exten- 
sive use  for  lamps,  are  not  so ; althotigh,  of  course, 
■•everything  combustible  may,  by  carelessness,  lead 
:to  accidental  death  by  burniug,  as  even  a drop  of 
Ihlazing  wax  lately  did.  That  an  adulterated  or 
.had  aud  explosive  kind  of  oil  is  being  substituted 
.'for  good  paraffine  oil,  in  some  such  cases  as  the 
1 above,  is  but  too  likely.  At  the  inquest  in  the 
(second  case.  Dr.  Odling,  F.R.S.,  professor  of  prac- 
i'tical  chemistry  at  Guy’s  Hospital,  and  officer  of 
(health  to  the  parish  of  Lambeth,  was  examined 
with  reference  to  the  oil  or  spirit  used  in  the 
ilamp.  He  said  he  had  tested  Young’s  patent 
(paraffine  oil,  and  found  nothing  in  it  calculated 
: to  explode  or  of  an  explosive  character.  A light 
j might  be  held  in  it,  but  no  explosion  would  take 
'place.  Some  oil,  which  was  sold  as  Y'oung’s,  was 
•}ofa  dark  colour,  and  possessed  au  explosive  cha- 
: racier,  and  as  he  had  possessed  himself  of  some  of 
I that  which  was  remaining  at  the  house  aHer  the 
r unfortunate  aud  fatal  event.be  was  enabled  to 
1 show  the  jury  the  effect  of  the  two.  The  professor 
1 then  showed,  by  bottles  containing  each,  that  by 
; Young’s  a light  could  be  put  into  the  oil  or  spirit 
r •without  an  explosion,  but  when  a match  was  in- 
1 troduced  to  the  dark-coloured  oil  a sort  of  explo- 
i sion  did  take  place.  We  regret  that  so  useful  an 
i;  article  as  paraffine  oil  should  thus  be  likely  to 
1 suffer  a diminution  of  its  utility  from  the  uuprin- 
i cipled  substitution  of  a dangerous  article  like  this : 

.1  the  sale  of  it  for  household  purposes  ought  to  he 
) punishable. 

Connection  of  tite  Triangulation  of  Great 
3 Britain  with  that  or  France  and  Belgidai. — 
L Lieut,  the  Hon.  Delaporte  French,  with  u party 
) of  one  corporal  and  six  sappers  of  the  Royal  En- 
g gineers  (Ordnance  Survey  Department),  have 
• crossed  from  Folkestone  to  Boulogne,  for  the  pur- 
p pose  of  connecting  the  trianguUition  of  Great 
E Britain  with  that  of  France  and  Belgium,  in  co- 
3 operation  with  a commission  appointed  by  the 
i Minister  of  War  of  France.  The  ultimate  result 
t to  he  obtained  is  the  substitution  of  one  meri- 
d dional  line  for  the  three  lines  of  Greenwich,  Paris, 
1 and  St.  Petersburg,  that  are  at  present  in  use  in 
d different  countries,  and  thus  to  harmonize  the 
Q maps  of  all  countries.  The  connection  of  the 
F French  aud  Russian  systems  will  be  carried  out 
b by  the  officers  of  those  countries. 

The  Gloucester  Survetorshif. — Mr.  Han- 
r vey,  the  Board  of  Health  Surveyor  to  the  Town 
C Council  of  Gloucester,  has  resigned  his  office, 
3 having  been  appointed  surveyor  at  Dover,  as  in- 
Li  timated  in  onr  columns  on  10th  Inst. 

I School  of  Art  for  Jersey.  — At  a public 
! meeting  recently  held  in  the  Lyric  Hall,  St. 
i Heller’s,  it  was  resolved  to  establish  a school  of 
] art  in  Jersey.  The  meeting  was  presided  over  by 
J Dr.  Henderson  of  the  College ; and  Mr.  Sparkes, 

( head  master  of  the  Lambeth  school,  explained  the 
E objects  of  the  movement. 


Surrey  Arch.^eoloqical  Society. — The  mem- 
bers of  this  Society  have  held  their  eighth  annual 
meeting,  visiting  various  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Godaiming.  The  weather  was  all  that 
could  he  desired  : the  company  was  numerous;  and 
the  proceedings  throughout  were  of  an  interesting 
character.  Loseley  was  the  centre  of  operations. 
The  visitors  met  at  St.  Nicholas’s  Church,  Guild- 
ford, and  proceeded  to  inspect  the  More  monu- 
ments in  the  Loseley  Chapel.  The  monuments 
were  described  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hart,  F.S.A.  The 
ruins  of  St.  Catherine’s  Chapel  were  next  in- 
spected, and  Mr.  H.  W.  Sass  (hon.  sec.)  read  a 
paper  “ On  the  Chapel.”  The  visitors  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Loseley  House,  where  a large  number 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled  to  inspect  the 
antiquities  collected  there.  Previously  to  the 
commencement  of  business,  the  company  sat  down 
to  a luncheon.  After  luncheon,  the  party  proceeded 
to  the  great  hall,  where  the  annual  business,  which 
proved  of  a routine  character,  was  transacted. 
Mr.  J.  Evans  afterwards  made  a few  remarks 
respecting  a collection  of  flint  implements  (from  a 
drift)  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  were 
exhibited  on  the  table.  A paper  on  the  Loseley 
manuscripts  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Hart.  Mr. 
Evans  read  a paper  on  Godaiming  in  1640.  The 
company  next  proceeded  to  Compton  Church,  but 
the  paper  which  was  to  be  read  there  by  Mr.  C. 
Baily  was  postponed  in  consequence  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour.  The  next  place  on  the  pro- 
gramme was  Godaiming,  where,  about  five  o’clock, 
more  than  a hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  sat 
down  to  a cold  collation,  which  was  laid  out  in  the 
Public  Htill. 

Essex  Arch.eologicax  Society. — The  general 
annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  hold  this  year 
at  the  Shire-hall,  Chelmsford.  The  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Grand  Jury  Room,  and  was  well 
attended,  theasserably  including  a numberof  ladies. 
The  report  and  statement  of  accounts  having  been 
read,  showing  a balauce  in  band  of  84L  odds, 
the  Bishop  of  Rochester  proposed  the  election  of 
Mr.  T.  Burch  Western  as  president,  aud  the  re- 
election  of  the  vice-presidents,  council,  secretaries, 
treasurer,  and  other  officers  of  the  association. 
The  propositions  were  agreed  to,  aud  Archdeacon 
Mildmay  then  read  a paper  on  an  old  Chelmsford 
account-book,  and  Mr.  F.  Chancellor  one  on  the 
architecture  of  Chelmsford  Church.  The  Rev. 
E.  L.  Curtis  next  read  a paper  on  ancborholds 
and  anchorites,  referring  to  many  buildings  con- 
nected with  churches  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
which  were  supposed  to  have  been  dwellings  of 
these  recluses.  Mr.  A.  C.  Veley  read  a paper 
on  “The  Shakspeares  of  Essex,”  reading,  in  the 
course  of  the  s.ime,  some  curious  wills,  and  amongst 
them  several  of  a Shakspeare  family  which  had 
lived  at  Havering,  Hornchurch,  and  Rawreth,  the 
first  being  that  of  John  Shakspeare,  a priest,  of 
the  date  of  1557,  aud  who,  he  thought,  might 
have  been  a descendant  of  the  father  of  William 
Shakspeare,  though  he  gave  no  very  strong 
opinion  on  it.  At  five  o’clock  about  thirty  gentle- 
men sat  down  to  a cold  collation  at  the  Saracen’s 
Head. 

Alleged  Occurrence  of  Virulent  Cholera 
in  Nottingham. — Two  cases  of  disease  alleged  to 
have  been  Asiatic  cholera  have  occurred  at  Not- 
tingham workhouse.  Sanitary  precautions  at  this 
season  are  more  than  at  any  other  requisite,  whether 
cholera  be  pending  or  not;  and  although  the  pre- 
sent summer  has  been  fat  too  open  and  abounding 
with  wholesome  lightning  storms  which  ozonize 
the  air  and  promote  its  scavenging  and  freshening 
powers,  to  he  likely  to  usher  in  a cholera  sea- 
son, the  remindal  is  a salutary  one  and  may  do 
good.  Efforts  should  now  be  made  to  clear  out 
overcrowded  rooms  in  the  low-lying  portions  of 
every  town.  Water-closets  and  sewers  should  he 
carefully  flushed  and  deodorized;  stench-traps 
affixed  to  sewers ; and,  if  possible,  owners  of  pro- 
perty in  back  slums,  which  are  frightful  nurseries 
of  fever  and  other  diseases,  should  be  compelled  to 
give  their  tenements  a thorough  coating  of  quick- 
lime wash.  Nor  should  tbo  advantage  of  an 
abundant  supply  of  pure  water  he  overlooked. 

A Libel  on  St.  Swithin. — Truth,  it  used  to 
be  said,  is  a libel.  The  venerable  saint  who  is 
believed  to  rule  the  rain  can  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  the  right  rain  doctor,  if  it  he  the  fact,  as  now 
stated,  that  the  Greenwich  observations  for  the 
last  twenty  years  prove  rain  to  have  fallen  upon 
the  largest  number  of  days  when  St.  Swithin’s  day 
was  dry. 

Fall  of  a Bridge  at  Reading. — The  bridge 
which  crosses  the  stream  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway  arches,  and  leads  from 
the  Forbury  to  the  King’s  Meadows,  has  fallen  in. 
The  bridge  has  long  been  in  ii  rickety  aud  unsafe 
condition : it  is  now  in  course  of  repair. 


Si.  Peter’s  Church,  Westminster. — Allow 
me  to  correct  a slight  inaccuracy  that  occurs  in 
your  otherwise  careful  description  of  the  above- 
named  church.  The  area  within  the  walls  is  about 
2.930  square  feet : of  this  the  space  for  seats 
occupies  about  1,952  feet,  and  the  lobbies.  See, 
97S  feet. — Raphael  Brandon. 

Monumental. — The  Nelson  Column  at  Yar- 
mouth is  now  surrounded  by  a fence,  composed  of 
stone  and  iron,  the  latter  material  being  used  for 
tridents  placed  crossways,  and  connected  by  a 
wreath  of  laurel.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  committee 
to  plant  some  laurels  within  the  enclosure,  and 
to  provide  proper  seats  instead  of  the  present  un- 
seemly benches;  hut,  with  the  singular  ill  fortune 
which  befals  all  the  Nelson  monuments,  soon  after 
the  repairs  were  completed,  the  column  was  struck 
by  lightning  (as  the  Glasgow  one  lately  wis),  aud 
the  figure  of  Britannia  injured.  To  repu.r  these 
damages  and  to  put  up  a lightning  conductor, 
about  -40?.  were  expended,  which  unexpected  de- 
mand has  exhausted  the  funds  of  the  committee. 
We  learn  that  Mr.  John  Barnes,  of  Norwich,  con- 
tracted for  the  ironwork,  and  Mr.  E.  0.  Johnson, 
of  Yarmouth,  for  the  stonework. The  Bir- 

mingham Town  Council  have  granted  a site  for 
the  erection  of  a statue  to  the  late  Joseph  Stnrge. 

In  the  churchyard  of  Kilmuir,  Isle  of  Skye, 

are  the  remains  of  Flora  Macdonald,  of  “ Prince 
Charlie  ” memory,  with  a memento  of  “ Here 
lies,”  (tc.;  hut  her  great-grandson,  Captain  John 
Macdonald,  of  Her  Majesty’s  Bengal  Stafi',  has  now 
given  instructions  to  Mr.  D.  Davidson,  monu- 
mental stone  engraver,  Inverness,  to  execute  a 
tomb  and  slab-stone  of  fine  Italian  marble,  to 
mark  the  last  resting-place  of  the  devoted  Flora. 
The  tombstone  is  4 or  5 feet  by  2 feet  6 inches, 
and  is  to  be  encased  in  a framework  of  Gothic 
structure.  The  slabstone  is  5 feet  by  2 feet.  On 
the  perpendicular  stone,  at  the  head  of  the  grave, 
the  inscription  states  that  “ In  Flora  Macdonald 
were  united  the  calm  heroic  fortitude  of  a man, 
together  with  the  unselfish  devotion  of  a woman. 
U nder  Providence  she  saved  Prince  Charles  Edward 
Stuart  from  death  on  a scaftold,  thus  preventing 
the  House  of  Hanover  incurring  the  blame  of  an 
impolitic  judicial  murder.” 

Exhibition  op  Art  and  Industry  at 
Florence. — The  Italian  Government  have  re- 
solved to  hold  an  Exhibition  of  Art  and  Industry 
at  Florence,  in  the  ensuing  months  of  September 
and  October.  Italy  will  see  for  the  first  time  the 
worts  of  her  artists  and  the  products  of  her  in- 
dustry collected  together  under  the  roof  of  a 
crystal  palace.  The  exhibition  will  be  divided 
into  three  departments, — agricultural,  industrial, 
and  artistic.  It  is  intended  that  Rome  and 
Venice  shall  both  be  represented.  In  the  artistic 
department,  the  works  of  artists  deceased  during 
the  last  twenty  years  will  be  exhibited,  as  well  as 
those  of  living  artists.  2,000  workmen  are  now 
engaged  upon  that  part  of  the  Palace  of  Industry 
which  is  to  hold  the  works  of  painters  and 
sculptors.  The  cousin  of  the  King,  Prince  Carig- 
nano,  has  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Royal 
Commission  for  the  Exhibition,  assisted  by  the 
Marquis  Ridolfi  as  acting  president,  and  Professor 
Careza  as  secretary.  The  King  will  open  the 
exhibition  in  person.  At  the  same  time  a meeting 
of  the  Italian  savans  will  he  held,  which  has  not 
taken  place  for  fifteen  years.  Manufacturers  of 
agricultural  implements,  both  English  and  others, 
are  specially  invited- 

Leicestbbshirb  Architectural  Society. — 
The  last  bi-monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  in  the  town  library,  the  Rev.  R.  Burnaby  in 
the  chair.  Various  objects  of  interest  were  ex- 
hibited, and  Mr.  W.  Jackson,  architect,  read  a 
paper  “ On  the  Architectural  History  of  St.  Mar- 
garet’s Church,  Leicester,”  and  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Hill,  some  observations  on  the  Transactions  of 
the  Society,  the  publication  of  which  was  arranged 
for.  It  was  reported  that  the  annual  meeting  for 
the  exhibition  of  antiquities  and  reading  of  papers 
would  take  place  at  Lutterworth,  on  Wednesday, 
the  18th,  and  Thursday,  the  19tli,  of  September 
next,  when  the  Rev.  Thos.  James,  of  Thedding- 
worth,  and  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam,  of  Rugby,  would 
read  papers.  Mr.  Bloxam,  Lb  was  stated,  had  pro- 
mised also  to  attend  at  the  church  at  Lutterworth, 
on  the  Wednesday,  and  explain  its  architectural 
peculiarities,  and  also  describe  the  Wickliffe  relics. 
Tbe  subject  of  Mr.  James’s  paper  is  to  be  the 
“ Battle  of  Naseby.”  The  second  day’s  excursion 
will  be  to  Naseby.  The  Roman  remains  near 
Lilbourne,  Theddingworth  church  (lately  restored), 
Stanford,  and  Misterton,  were  all  stated  to  be  down 
on  the  route  proposed  to  be  taken  by  the  excur- 
sionists. It  was  resolved  to  take  into  considera- 
tion, at  the  next  meeting,  the  propriety  of  sub- 
scribing to  the  Pugin  testimonial  fund. 
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Electro-telegbaphic  Peogeess. — According 
to  the  Rangoon  Times  of  the  8th  ult., — “It  is 
currently  ruinoured  at  the  Burmese  capital  that 
the  king  shortly  intends  to  connect  Mandalay 
with  the  British  province  of  Pegu  by  telegraph. 
A line  of  posts  is  to  be  constructed,  during  the 
next  dry  season,  for  suspending  the  wire;  and 
when  the  boundary  is  nearly  reached,  his  Majesty 
will  apply  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  joining 
the  telegraph  system  of  India.  Already  there  are 
two  or  three  short  telegraph  lines  in  operation  in 
the  royal  city.  One  line  stretches  between  the 
])alace  and  the  mansion  of  the  prince  or  royal 
l)rother  : another  extends  to  the  ‘ Lhau-tau,’  or 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  which  is  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  palace;  and  the  third  connects  the 
monastery  of  the  Budiiisb  high  priest  with  the 
royal  residence.  A telegraph  establishment  has 
been  organised,  and  a number  of  Burmese  jouths 
are  being  instructed  in  the  manipulation  of  elec- 
trical instruments,  and  in  understanding  the  mes- 
sages despatched  and  received.” 

Opening  of  New  Docks  at  Neath.  — Such 
has  been  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Glamorganshire 
staple  trade  of  coal,  iron,  and  copper,  that  the 


Bailwat  Mattees.  — The  works  upon  the 
new  branch  railway  to  Sutton  Coldfield,  to  con- 
nect Birmingham  with  Erdington  and  Sutton, 
long  required  by  the  public,  are  progressing 
rapidly,  and  will.  It  is  expected,  be  complete  before 
the  close  of  the  year.  The  line  in  course  of  forma- 
tion belongs  to  the  London  and  North-Western 
Company,  and  branches  out  from  the  Old  Grand 
Junction  Railway,  close  to  the  Aston  station,  and, 
at  a distance  of  300  yards,  crosses  the  river 
Tame  on  a viaduct  consisting  of  six  arches.  The 
low  land  to  Copeley-hill  will  be  traversed  by 
means  of  a heavy  embankment;  and  further  on 
the  Tame  Valley  Canal  is  crossed  by  a structure 
of  5G  feet  span.  Passing  through  a deep  cutting 
at  Copeley-liill,  and  over  a high  embankment  at 
Slade  Farm,  the  line  enters  into  the  heavy  cutting 
at  Graveliy-bill,  where  there  will  be  a station. 
This  great  cutting  will  not  terminate  uutil  the 
line  reaches  the  brickyards  at  Erdington.  At 
Sutton  there  is  a heavy  embankment,  40  feet  in 
height.  The  whole  of  the  bridges  on  the  line  are 
of  brick,  faced  with  Staffordshire  blue  bricks. 
The  contractors  arc  Messrs.  Eckeraley  & Reace,  of 
Gravelly-hill.  Mr.  Baker,  of  Eustoa  Station, 


trustees  of  the  Neath  harbour  found  themselves  ' London,  and  Mr.  Angell,  are  the  engineers  of  the 
compelled  to  construct  new  floating  docks  at  j ‘lie  latter  gentleman  having  the  immediate 
Briton  Ferry,  two  miles  and  a half  from  the  , superintendence  of  the  work. 
lx>rough.  The  new  works  were  contracted  for  Noethebn  Aechitectueal  Association. — A 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Ribson,  and  give  twenty-seven  acres  quarterly  meeting  of  this  association  was  held 
of  floating  and  tidal  accommodation,  with  about  j last  week,  Mr.  Moore,  vice-president,  in  the 
7,300  feet  of  water-frontage.  The  machinery  has  ! chair.  A letter  was  read  from  the  Royal 
been  erected  by  the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  firm  of  j hjstitute  of  British  Architects,  intimating  that 
which  Sir  William  Armstrong  is  or  was  the  head,  j at  a meeting  of  the  Representative  Com- 

The  formal  induction  of  these  new  docks  wasto  be  i loittee  for  the  Exliibitiou  of  1862,  Mr.  Dobson 

celebrated  at  Briton  berry  this  Thursday,  by  a j and  Mr.  Moore  were  unanimously  elected  mem- 
grand  public  demonstration.  ^ ^ bers  of  that  committee,  as  representatives  of  the 

Ga8. — The  Gravesend  and  Milton  Gas-light  Northern  Architectural  Association.  The  comrau- 
Coinpany  have  declared  a dividend  of  7^  cent.,  nication  went  on  to  say  that  the  labours  of  the 
and  the  Cheadle  Gas  Company  one  of  6 per  cent,  representative  committee  bad  hitherto  been  turned 
I’ll®  annual  meeting  of  the  Newark  Gas  , to  endeavouring  to  obtain,  among  other  things,  at 
Company,  just  held,  a most  satisfactory  report  was  least  200  feet  by  50  feet  of  space  for  drawings. 


given  by  the  directors;  and  it  was  determined, 
notwithstanding  the  increase  in  the  price  of  coals, 
and  other  expenses,  that  the  price  of  gas  in  future 
should  be  reduced  from  5s.  to  43.  2d.  per  1,000 
feet  to  all  consumers ; and  the  charge  for  public 
lamps  should  be  reduced  from  SOs.  to  443.  each. 

At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Andover 

Gas  and  Coke  Company,  it  was  stated  that  the 
consumption  of  gas  had  increased  since  the  price 
was  reduced,  and  that  no  doubt  was  entertained 
but  that,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  an  improved 
balance-sheet  would  be  forthcoming. 

Drinking-Fountain  Movement.  — A 
fountain  has  been  erected  on  Douglas  pier.  Isle  of 
Man,  by  Mr.  W.  Livesey,  late  proprietor  of  the 

Preston  Guardian.  The  cost  is  about  20^. 

There  is  a fault  in  not  a few  of  the  metropolitan 
fountains  which  really  ought  to  be  amended ; 
namely,  the  spurting  of  water  from  the  streamlet 
all  over  the  structure  and  around  it,  so  that  no  one 
can  obtain  a cupful  of  water  without  going  into 
the  midst  of  the  mess.  The  fountain  opposite 
Somerset  House  may  be  adduced  as  an  example. 
It  is  the  flat  grating  on  which  the  water  falls  that 
seems  to  be  in  fault,  at  least  in  some  cases.] 

South  Kensington  Museum. — During  the 
week  ending  17tb  August,  1861,  the  visitors  were 
as  follows: — On  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Saturday 
(free  days),  4,78i;  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  (free 
evenings),  3,045 ; on  the  three  students’  days 
(admission  to  the  public  6d.),  1,043 ; one  students’ 
evening,  Wednesday,  147.  Total,  9,019.  From 
the  opening  of  the  Museum,  2,203,505. 

Bursting  of  a Canal,  near  Barnsley. — 
The  embankment  of  the  canal  at  Roystone  has 
given  way.  A sloop  was  close  to  the  spot,  and 
fell  down  a depth  of  nearly  12  feet,  aud  was 
floated^  along  the  fields  a distance  of  400  ynrd.3, 
where  it  became  embedded  amongst  the  standing 
corn,  and  was  afterwards  drawn  to  the  canal  by 
horses.  Not  far  from  the  embankment  there  was, 
fortunately,  a culvert,  which  took  a good  deal  of 
the  water.  Considerable  damage  has  been  done, 
and  the  canal  has  been  drained  for  a distance  of 
nearly  eleven  miles. 

A Continental  Block  of  Stone.  — A block 
of  _ stone,  26  feet  long,  9 feet  wide,  and  6 inches 
thick,  was  lately,  says  Galignani,  extracted  from 
the  quarries  of  Helseiihof,  in  Prussia,  and  de- 
spatched to  Brussels.  It  weighs  303,500  lbs.,  and 
was  drawn  by  18  horses.  The  man  charged  with 
the  conveyance  was  obliged  to  give  security  to 
repair  any  damage  which  might  be  occasioned  to 
bridges  by  the  excessive  weight  of  the  stone. 

The  Metropolitan  Street  Tramway  System. 
Another  tramway  has  been  opened  in  London. 
The  line  runs  from  Westminstor-road  to  Keimiuc- 
ton  Park.  ° 


and  100  feet  by  50  feet  for  art  mauufiictures.  It 
had  been  intimated,  that  the  space  contemplated 
to  be  allowed  for  drawings  was  only  100  feet  by 
50  feet,  and  the  committee  requested  the  co- 
operation of  provincial  associations  in  endeavour- 
ing to  obtain  a larger  allowance.  The  letter  was 
referred  to  the  president  aud  vice-president,  with 
instructions  to  take  such  steps  as  they  might 
deem  fit  for  supporting  the  application  for  addi- 
tional space.  Various  elections  were  made. 

Atte.mpt  to  bemoye  a Market  Cross. — At 
Croscombe,  near  Wells,  we  are  told,  stands  an  old 
grey  stone  market-cross,  w’hich  the  local  wardens, 
thinking  it  an  incumbrance  and  a hinderance  to 
the  public  way,  endeavoured  to  remove.  The 
removal  proved  a graver  aud  more  serious  a matter 
than  the  wardens  were  aware  of.  The  masons  of 
Croscombe  refused  to  loosen  a stone.  When 
masons  had  been  procured  from  the  neighbouring 
city,  the  inhabitants  gathered  round  the  old  cross, 
but  the  shaft  bad  bceu  hurled  to  the  ground,  and 
its  finial  broken  in  twain.  The  demolishing  party 
having  been  driven  off,  a flag  was  hoisted  by  the 
villagers,  bearing  upon  it  the  legend  “ Be  faith- 
ful.” This  w'as  struck  down  during  the  melee, 
but  as  quickly  re-raised,  and  thirty  young  men 
bivouacked  on  the  spot  by  niglit  to  guard  the  old 
relic.  150  ratepayers  have  signed  their  names  in 
testimony  of  their  desire  to  retain  this  relic  of 
olden  time,  and  the  waywardens  have  been  served 
with  a notice  by  the  vicar  and  overseer  to  make 
good  and  repair  the  damage  done  to  the  cross 
within  a given  time,  otherwise  legal  proceedings 
will  be  instituted  against  them. 


TEHDEBS 

For  repairs  to  seven  houses,  Goswcll-road.  Mr.  James 
Tolley,  architect: — 

Nalfler  ^248  0 0 

Cutter jyc)  13  0 

Newitt  (accepted)  176  10  0 

Carter 147  0 0 

For  alterations  to  Messrs.  Noake's  premises,  Eorough. 
Mr.  I’Anson,  architect: — 

Wood ^3,010  0 0 

Nicholson 2,885  0 0 

Ashby  & Horner 2,763  0 0 

Gammon  2,730  0 0 

Lucas 2.6  0 0 0 

Brown  & Robinson 2,548  0 0 

Duwns 2,490  0 0 

Maeey  2, 4.59  0 0 

Wills  0 0 

Coleman 2439  0 0 

IRder 2]36i>  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  the  Zetland  Hotel,  at  Saltbum-by- 
the-Sea,  for  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Peachy,  architect,  Darlington; — 

For  Entire  Works. 

W.Robson jei2,S4l  A .3 

Elwin  12,493  0 0 

Bulmer 12,026  5 0 

T.  Robson  11,519  4 0 

France 11,390  17  0 

Pearson  10,977  14  0 

Chapman 10,916  0 0 

Marren 10,327  3 5 

For  Excavator's,  Bricklayer's,  Mason's,  and  Plasterer's 
Work. 

France 6,56.5  17  7 

Marren  (accepted) 5,286  lu  0 

For  Slate}-'8  Work. 

Preston 326  18  a 

Ord  & Sanderson 310  0 0 

Bulmer 285  f>  0 

Pattison  (accepted) 262  0 0 

For  Carpenter's  and  Joiner's  Work. 

Snaith 2,960  0 0 

Cockburn  & Bridges 2,843  13  3 

Wilkinson  2,650  0 0 

Armitage 2,577  4 3 

Chapman  (accepted)  2,56l  0 0 

For  Plumber's,  Glazier's,  and  Gas  and  Water  Fitter’s 
Work. 

Hind 1,279  0 0 

Laidler 1,262  0 0 

Woods l,2i.4  0 0 

Russell  & Sons I,0l6  0 0 

Hudson  (accepted)  9117  6 0 

For  Bell-hanging. 

Noad  & Son 146  8 0 

Wilson J 31}  0 0 

Cadle  106  0 0 

Close,  Ayre,  & Nicholson* .. ..  60  0 0 

For  Smilh'.H  and  Iron  founder's  Work. 

Close,  Ayre,  K- Nicholson* .. ..  819  M 0 

• Accepted. 


For  first  portion  of  works  in  additions  to  a house  at 
Langley.  Mr.  S.  C.  Rogers,  architect.  Quantities  not 
supplied ; — 

Lioyd <£724  0 0 

Macey 640  0 0 

Snowball  636  0 0 

Cooper  &Hacon 632  10  0 

Smith 680  0 0 

For  sundry  alterations  and  repairs,  2,  Queen-street, 
Westminster,  for  Mr.  Caicult.  Mr.  Henry  M'CaUa,  archi- 
tect : — 

Nutt  3i6  0 0 

Sargent 245  0 0 

Morriss  & Son 195  17  u 

Minty 153  9 -a 

Dover 150  0 0 

London  Building  Company*  ....  143  0 0 

* Accepted. 

For  alterations  to  Dulwich  Wood  Cottage,  for  Mr. 
George  Wlddowson.  Quantities  supplic'^,  for  Mr. 
Jennings,  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Bryson  1 — 

Lachlan 349  0 0 

Jennings  338  0 0 

Sawyer 293  0 0 

Robinson  (accepted) 254  0 0 


For  the  Guildford  County  Halls  and  Assize  Contts- 
Seven  tenders  were  delivered,  each  including  a sura  of 
4301.  for  lighting,  warming,  and  assize  fitting?.  That  of 
Mr.  Swaync.  at  3,5005,  was  accepted.  Mr.  T.  GoodchilU 
architect. 


For  new  promises  for  Messrs.  Wright  & Co.,  No.  ll. 
Old  Fish-street,  New  Cannon -street.  Messrs.  J'.lin  Young 
& Son,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Shoppee  ; — ' 


0 0 


No.  1 

Ashby  & Sons  . . ..  jdfl.afia 
Mansfield  & Son  1,350 

Conder 1,333 

Axford  & Co 1,290  0 

Patman 1,489  0 

Lawrence  & Sons  1,282  0 
Little  & Son*  ... . 1,276  0 

* Accepted. 


No.  2. 

. jf2,900  0 t 
. 2.900  0 C 

. 2,85ii  0 t 

. 2,830  0 C 
. 2,815  0 0 

. 2,780  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Suffolk  General 
Hospital,  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  Mr.  T.  H.  Hakewill,  archi- 
tect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Northcroft: — 

Luff i6‘7,154  0 0 

Andrews 7,077  0 0 

Frost  6.984  0 0 

Huddleston  6,787  0 0 

Baldiston  6,629  0 0 

Rediiall  (accepted) 6,250  0 0 

For  rebuilding  No.  13,  Lamb’s  Conduit-street,  W.C., 
for  Mr.  Giles  Yarde.  Mr.  Herbert  Williams,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  James  Dudley : — 

Ashby  & Horner .^1,891  0 0 

Piper  & Wheeler 1,863  0 0 

Chessnm  1,850  0 0 

Wagstaff  & Sons 1,793  0 0 

Turner  & Sons, 1,641  0 0 

Mansfield  & Sons  1,637  0 0 

Partridge  & Crutch 1,559  0 0 


For  Palace  Rooms,  Kensington,  adjoining  King's  Arms 
Tavern,  for  Mr.  HelJwell.  Quantities  supplied.  Mr. 
Withers,  architect : — 

Wilkins  & Bottom .^1,893  0 0 

J.  & W.  Sanders i,7u0  0 0 

Macey 1,651  0 0 

Perry i,630  0 0 

Sharpington  & Cole  (accepted)  1,523  0 i) 


For  partial  rebuilding,  restoration,  and  reseating  the 
parish  church  of  Tetney,  Lincolnshire.  Mr.  Withers, 
architect; — 


Nave  and 
Aisles. 

Chancel. 

Heating 

Chamber. 

Total. 

Peart  .... 
Maxey  .. 
Clarke*  .. 

1,157  5 4 
1,145  0 0 

874  0 0 

335  15  6 37  -1  0 
235  0 oj  30  0 0 

224  0 U 61  10  fr 

1,530  4 10 

1,410  0 0 

1,159  10  0 

Atjg.  .31,  1861.] 
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Antioerp  and  Art. 

ELGIUM,  said  Mr.  Rogier,  the 
miiiister,  in  speaking  at  the 
Antwerp  Congress  last  week, 
“is  peculiarly  well  situate 
to  discuss  pacifically  the  great 
questions  which  agitate  the 
world.  Already,  at  different 
epochs,  Belgium  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  open  Con- 
gresses where  questions  of 
general  interest  have  been 
debated.  In  these  debates,  in 
which  a crowd  of  distinguished 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
have  taken  part,  questions 
relative  to  agriculture,  com- 
merce, industry,  public  health, 
and  artistic  property  have  been 
examined.  The  questions  have  re- 
ceived solutions  which  legislators 
have  transformed  into  laws.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  same  result  will 
attend  the  Congress  of  Antwerp.^’ 
We  hope  so  too : but,  as  he  went  on 
to  say,  these  reunions  have  another 
result  which  is  equally  important : 
they  serve  to  bring  together  the 
1 intelligences  and  the  hearts  devoted  to  humanity 
(of  all  countries : they  establish  relationships 
1 binding  together  people  of  all  parts  of  Europe  in 
'good,  useful,  and  beautiful  traditions  of  hospi- 
itaiity.  Pointing,  tlien,  to  the  two  sentiments 
aentertained  by  peoples,  that  of  nationality  and  the 
iwillingness  to  be  cosmopolitan,  he  said, — each 
icountry  has  a right  to  be  proud  of  the  illustrious 
tmen  it  produces.  But  great  men,  Rubens,  Raf-  ^ 
ifaelle,  Michelangelo,  Albert  Durer,  Beethoven,  to 
hvhat  country  do  they  especially  belong  ? Are  they 
coot  the  apostles,  the  precursors  of  this  great  i 
imovement,  which  leads  the  people  to  become 
rbrothers, — to  exclude  from  society  the  odious  word 
lenemiej,  and  substitute  for  it  that  other  and 
loiore  noble  word,  with  which  he  would  finish  his 
idiscourse, — the  word  hrothersl 

If  the  first  result  should  not  be  obtained  on  the 
fpresent  occasion,  in  any  great  degree,  we  may 
look  hopefully  for  the  second.  But  even  as  to 
ithe  first,  something  was  done.  Upon  questions 
of  material  interest,  the  Congress  voted, — 

Ist.  That  the  artist  who  has  created  a work  of 
tot,  whatever  it  may  be,  has  the  exclusive  right  of 
authorizing  its  reproduction,  either  by  a similar 
orocess  to  that  he  has  employed,  or  by  a different 
rppocess.  Unless  other  stipulations  have  been 
agreed  upon,  he  preserves  this  right,  even  after 
lohe  sale  of  his  work. 

: 2.  That  the  law  should  declare  the  fraudulent 
■peproduction  of  a work  of  art  a crime.  That 
isnme,  however,  cannot  be  prosecuted,  except  upon 
iche  complaint  of  the  injured  party. 

I 3.  That  the  placing  on  a work  of  art  a false 
signature  ought  to  be  viewed  as  an  offence  as 
^reat  as  that  of  the  forgery  of  private  writing ; 
land, 

1 4.  That  the  laws  intended  to  repress  violations 
if  artistic  property  ought  to  be  applicable  to  the 
aoans  which  industry  makes  to  art. 

1 Then,  upon  the  proposition  of  M.  Vervoort,  the 
)doDgrcs3  assented  to  the  following  resolutions, 
iirhich  were  voted  by  the  Congress  of  1859,  held 
h Brussels,  on  the  subject  of  literary  and  artistic 
oiroperty : — 

1 1.  The  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  the  prin- 
iliple  of  the  international  recognition  of  the  pro- 
raerty  of  literary  and  artistic  works  in  favour  of 


their  authors  ought  to  be  carried  out  in  the  legis- 
lation of  all  civilized  countries. 

2.  This  principle  ought  to  be  admitted  by  a 
country,  even  in  the  absence  of  reciprocity;  and, 

3.  The  assimilation  of  the  rights  of  foreign 
authors  to  those  of  national  authors  ought  to  be 
absolute  and  complete. 

The  only  resolution  adopted  as  to  the  questions 
of  artistic  and  philosophic  interest  was  a general 
declaration  that  tlie  alliance  of  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture, and  painting  is  indispensable ; and  that 
the  sj'stem  of  instruction  in  art  should  in  future 
be  framed  accordingly.  Afterwards,  a resolution 
was  passed,  declaring  that,  during  the  exercise  of 
public  worship,  and  as  long  as  the  churches  are 
open  to  visitors,  the  paintings  within  them  should 
remain  uncovered. 

Let  us  go  back  a little  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Academy  of  Arts  and  the  address  delivered  by 
Mr.  de  Keyser,  the  President,  as  mentioned  in 
our  last.  After  referring  to  the  death  of  various 
colleagues,  including  Mr.  Suys,  architect,  whose 
monograph  on  the  Palais  Massimi,  in  Rome,  and 
drawings  of  the  Pantheon  of  Agrlppa,  deserve  to 
be  known,  Mr.  Keyser  dwelt  on  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  proposed  by  the  Government  and  the 
Municipality  to  increase  the  collection  of  modern 
works  in  the  museum,  making  it  to  represent  not 
merely  different  schools,  but  the  particular  charac- 
teristics of  masters  in  different  branches.  It  was 
necessary  to  make  known  to  students  everything 
which  went  to  form  a solid  education,  in  an  in- 
tellectual as  well  as  technical  point  of  view.  One 
of  the  most  vital  and  indispensable  conditions  of 
every  work  of  art  is  the  union  of  the  thought 
and  the  form  that  realizes  it.  It  is  by  study 
alone — long  and  serious  study — that  this  can  be 
effected.  If  the  works  of  ancient  art,  and  those 
of  the  illustrious  masters  of  the  Renaissance 
are  eminently  distinguished  by  this  supreme 
quality,  it  is  because  tlie  artists  who  produced 
them  did  not  shun  science,  and  thought  lent 
W'ings  to  the  vast  knowledge  they  possessed. 

Without  speaking  of  the  artists  of  Greece,  we 
need  only  recall  that  Giotto,  Raffaelle,  and  his 
pupil  Giulio  Romano;  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michel- 
angelo, Rubens,  and  others,  possessed  a profound 
knowledge  of  Seieuce.  Several  of  them,  indeed, 
were  at  the  same  time  sculptors,  architects,  musi- 
cians, and  even  poets.  Is  it  not,  probably,  to  these 
essentials  that  we  must  attribute  that  marvellous 
ensemble,  that  poetic  harmony,  the  depth,  gran- 
deur, and  characteristic  unity  of  the  works  these 
masters  have  left  us,  and  which  are  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world  ? Urging,  then,  that  the  artist 
should  never  cease  to  strive  for  that  ideal  which, 
since  Plato,  men  have  sought  vainly  to  formuHse, 
he  lamented  the  influences  that  had  at  times 
led  art  from  its  true  end,  which  is  to  elevate  the 
soul,  enlarge  the  mind,  to  glorify  noble  senti. 
ments, — in  one  word  to  civilize ; for  if  the  artist 
should  devote  himself  only  to  the  apotheosis  of 
the  ugly,  physical  and  moral,  the  term  Peaux-Arts 
would  be  but  a lie,  and  would  no  longer  have  a 
signification  for  iutelligence.  Earnestly,  then,  Mr. 

De  Keyser  called  upon  students  to  strive  for  the 
highest.  He  urged,  justly,  that  iusufficiency  of 
education  on  the  part  of  artists,  aud  the  want  of 
hard  and  resolute  study,  led  neccessarily  to  the 
decay  and  abandonment  of  high  paihting  and 
monumental  sculpture ; and  it  is  because  we  think 
the  advice  is  equally  needed  amongst  ourselves, 
that  we  have  recalled  at  some  length  his  eloquent 
and  sensible  words. 

The  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Modern  Art,  now 
open  in  Antwerp,  contains  many  excellent  pictures. 
The  President  of  the  Academy,  beside  a full- 
length  portrait  of  a lady,  wherein  the  black  dress 
and  lace  are  painted  with  marvellous  skill,  and 
some  others,  exhibits  a seated  figure  of  Charle- 
magne, grieved  by  the  sight  of  Norman  vessels 
near  bis  shores,  wherein  the  expression  is  forcible 
and  noble.  Mr.  Henry  Leys,  some  of  whose 
works  are  known  in  England,  has  four  pictures 
illustrative  of  the  early  history  of  Flanders, 


marred  to  a certain  extent  by  mannerism,  but 
80  full  of  thought  and  story,  displ.aying  so  much 
careful  study,  knowledge,  and  power  of  expression 
as  to  enforce  attention  from  all.  The  interior  of 
a Conventicle,  in  the  alley  of  the  Pelican,  an 
episode  of  the  Reformation,  being  less  mannered 
than  usual,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  excellent. 
Mr.  Lies,  pupil  of  the  last-named  artist,  has  a 
picture  of  great  merit,  entitled  “ Justice  for  the 
Weak,”  wherein  Baudouin  VII.  is  doing  justice 
ou  one  of  his  nobles,  who  has  carried  off  the  cows 
of  a poor  widow.  The  picture,  however,  which 
most  forcibly  attracted  the  English  connoisseurs, 
was  one  by  Mr.  Cermak,  a young  Bohemian, 
pupil,  we  believe,  of  a leading  French  painter.  It 
represents  a Razia  of  Bashi-Bazouks,  in  a Chris- 
tian village  in  Turkey.  A stalwart  Bashi,  seated, 
holds  by  the  middle  a nude  female,  who  strives 
for  her  life  and  more,  while  a second  mau 
is  endeavouring  to  tie  her  hands.  The  whole  are 
of  the  largest  life-size.  The  seated  man  is  too 
patriarchal  in  aspect,  but  as  a piece  of  flesh  paint- 
ing, it  is  long  since  the  picture  has  been  equalled. 

Mr.  Ferdinand  Pauwels  is  another  artist,  who 
has  this  year  created  a sensation.  His  “Widow 
of  Van  Artevelde,”  and  “The  Proscribed  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva,”  are  excellent  works.  “Bouderie 
et  Reconciliation,”  an  old  man  and  his  wife  who 
have  quarelled  at  cards  (by  De  Braekeleer);  “Iju 
Veuve,”  by  De  Bruyeker ; ” “ Le  Benedicite,”  by 
De  Groux;  “Pillage  par  Cosaques,”  by  Halm; 
“Nouvelle  Orpbeline,”  by  Louis  Somers;  “La 
Charity  au  17®  Siccle,”  by  Van  Hove,  and  many 
others  might  be  mentioned.  The  only  English 
pictures  we  observed  were  Mr.  J.  P.  Knight's 
excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  Lane,  and  Mr.  Tidey’s 
water-colour  drawing  from  Shelley’s  “ Queen 
Mab,”  exhibited  a season  ago  in  the  New  Water 
Colour  Society’s  Gallery. 

Amongst  the  architectural  drawings,  a design 
for  the  Absis  aud  High  Altar  for  the  Church  of 
Notre  Dame  at  Vechel,  Brabant,  set  forth  in.an 
excellent  drawing  about  12  feet  by  6 feet,  is 
prominent.  The  crowned  design  for  au  Hotel  de 
Ville,  Gothic  in  design,  has  no  remarkable  merit. 
We  will  not  omit  notice  of  two  large  aud  clever 
works  iu  Mosaic,  executed  at  the  establishment  in 
the  Vatican.  Pictures  to  the  amount  of  about 
2,500^.  will  be  purchased  from  the  collection,  and 
distributed  by  lot  to  subscribers.  The  Exhi- 
bition, we  may  add,  affords  a strong  additional 
inducement  for  a journey  to  Antwerp.  As  to  the 
travelling  in  Belgium,  by  the  way,  it  is  very  much 
like  playing  at  railways.  The  trains  stop  at  all 
sorts  of  places  for  all  sorts  of  time.  No  one  seems 
to  be  in  a hurry,  and  everything  goes  pretty 
smoothly,  if  not  very  rapidly. 

During  the  Congressional  week  several  new  works 
of  art  were  inaugurated;  particularly  the  painted 
decorations  of  St.  George’s,  a new  Gothic  church 
of  some  pretensions.  These  decorations  include 
some  large  figures  of  the  Apostles  (too  large)  on 
each  side  wall  of  the  choir,  above  a dado,  and  a 
large  picture  of  St.  George  slaying  the  dragon  over 
the  altar  at  the  east  end.  The  figures  of  the 
Apostles,  in  fresco,  are  grandly  treated,  and  tho 
whole  effect  is  good,  notwithstanding  the  ugly 
glass  in  the  windows,  and  the  gloomy  colour  (a 
dirty  sage  green)  of  the  clustered  columns. 

Various  new  houses,  showing  the  influence  of 
the  modern  French  taste,  are  being  erected  in 
Antwerp  ; eflacing,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  the  step- 
gables  which  characterize  the  city.  Some  of  the 
latter  are  remarkably  striking  and  picturesque. 
There  is  a famous  group,  for  example,  in  the 
Qrande  Place,  including  one  six  stories  iu  height, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  St.  George’s  Guild  of 
Archers. 

We  may  not,  however,  longer  tarry  in  Antwerp, 
and  will  simply  add  that  at  the  close  of  the  Con* 
gress  every  invited  guest  received  a well-executed 
medal  by  Wiener,  prepared  for  the  occasion,  re* 
cording,  in  enduring  bronze,  the  “ Welkom,’* 
which  had  been  offered  them  on  entering  the 
city. 


THE  LATE  THOMAS  WITLAM  ATKINSON. 

AKCHITECTUEAI  mSTOET. 


Wl  have  heard  with  regret  of  the  death  of  the 
enterprisiog  traveller  in  the  Knssian  terntoriea  m 
Asia  Thomas  Witlam  Atkinson,  who  has  a claim 
to  notice  in  these  pages,  ns  formerly  an  architect 
and  one  whose  Inflnence  should  be  credited  with 
the  first  initiative  of  the  architectural  taste  lor 
which  the  town  of  Manchester  has  since  become 
remarkable.  The  story  of  Atkinson’s  life  will 
probably  never  be  precisely  told : the  little  that 
has  appeared  in  print  is  incomplete,  or  inaccurate ; 
but  could  the  biography  be  written,  it  would  be 
found  one  of  the  most  curious  and  thougbt-sug- 
ffesting.  We  have  not  the  materials  now  at  hand 
for  more  than  a few  statements  derived  from 
recollections  of  Atkinson’s  professional  career,  and 
from  lately-revived  knowledge  of  him } hut  some 
of  these  particulars  may  be  worth  handing  over  to 
our  literary  contemporaries.  , . c, 

Thomas  Witlam  Atkinson  was  born  about  the 
year  1799,  but  in  what  part  of  England  we  cannot 
say.  He  was,  we  believe,  not  related  to  those  of 
the  same  name  in  Loudon,  and  the  north  of  Eng- 
land one  of  whom  was  architect  of  one  ot  the 
earliest-erected  of  the  churches  of  Manchester  m 
the  revived-Gothic  character,  as  the  subject  of 
our  notice  was  the  architect  of  a later-built  and 
better-known  church  in  the  same  district. 

Our  first  traces  of  Atkinson  point  to  a very 
humble  origin.  He  appears  to  have  been  either 
an  ordinary  mason,  or  a carver,  employed  on  the 
churches  of  the  north,  such  as  those  which  William 
Goodwin  designed.  When,  years  afterwai^s, 
Atkinson  was  himself  an  architect,  or  about  the 
year  1836,  he  has  more  than  once,  in  driving  by 
the  New  Church  of  Ashton-uuder-Lyne,  pointed 
with  his  whip  to  certain  corbels,  as  carved  by  his 
hand,  to  illustrate  some  account  of  his  course  m 
life.  In  the  earlier  period  alluded  to,  be  had 
been  resident  in  the  town  of  Ashton,  where  he 
taught  drawing,  and  got  the  nucleus  of  what, 
when  his  occupation  changed,  turned  into  a pro- 
fessional connection.  No  man  was  ever  more 
successful  in  making  friends ; with  no  particular 
manner,  or  quality,  that  this  fortune  could  be 
traceable  to,  and  amidst  frequent  reverses,  be 
continued  to  experience  the  favourable  of 

those  whom  he  encountered,  from  Lancashire 
cotton-spinners  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas  ofllussia. 
Early  also  in  his  life,  Atkinson  devoted  great  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  Gothic  architecture.  He 
vi^ited  a largo  number  of  the  churches  of  Lincoln- 
shire; and  he  obtained  a collection  of  casts  of 
ornament,  of  considerable  value,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  producing  a hook  of  lithographed  illustra- 
tions, little  in  this  path  having  been  then 
attempted,  except  by  Cottingham  in  his  collec- 
tion and  by  Halfpenny  in  bis  book  illustrative  of 
York  Cathedral.  This  object,  subsequently,  he 
partially  carried  into  effect,  in  couhiuation  with 
another  architect  of  the  same  name,  not  related  to 
him  The  publication  appeared  in  small  folio,  as 
» Gothic  Ornaments  ” by  Thomas  and  Charles 
Atkinson,  or  similarly  entitled,  the  drawings  on 
stone  being  by  Lis  own  hand, — with  slight  aid,  as 
from  one  of  his  pupils,  Pugin’s  Gothic  Orna- 
ments, however,  gave  more  matter,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale ; and  it  met  with  greater  success. 
At  this  time  he  bad  settled  in  London,  in  Upper 
Stamford-streeb,  Bhickfriars,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed as  architect  of  the  New  Church,  Lower 
Tooting:  but  this  building  is  not  a favourable 
specimen  of  bis  abilities.  In  the  interval  ho  had 
acted  as  a clerk  of  works,  under  Mr.  Kendall,  for  a 
well-known  church  at  Ramsgate;  and  in  come 
similar  capacity,  we  believe,  for  Mr.  Rasevi,  who 
was  the  architect  of  a Grecian-Doric-porticoed 
church  at  Stockport.  In  the  resemblance  of  the 
church  first-named  to  the  church  of  Boston,  there 
are  traces  of  Atkinson’s  Lincolnshire  recollections. 
About  the  same  time,  he  added  to  his  studies  of 
ornament,  from  the  churches  of  Kent.  He  subse- 
quently was  employed  as  architect  for  the  building 
of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Bank  in 
Spring-gardens,  Manchester ; and  having  at  the 
same  time  some  works  in  progress  at  Ashton,  he 
transferred  his  sphere  to  Manchester,  where,  about 
the  year  1831  or  1835,  the  bank  was  in  progress, 
and  he  was  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Clayton,  an 
accomplished  artist.  The  latter  architect  was 
well  known  to  many  of  a past  generation;  and 
his  death  was  not  many  years  since  mentioned 
by  us.  The  partnership  did  not  continue  after 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1836.  By  various 
influences  and  his  own  exertions,  Atkinson  had 
now  become  greatly  in  advance  of  the  pseudo- 
Greek  and  carpenter’s  Gothic  which  were  the 
stock-in-trade  of  many  provincial  architects  five 
and  twenty  years  ago ; and  he  had  acquired  a 


power  of  expressing  bis  ideas  with  the  pencil, 

which  was  at  the  same  time  equally  unusual. 
Harrison,  “ of  Chester,”  had  been  in  advance  of 
his  time,  later  architects  were  not  equal_  to  him , 
and  Goodwin  had  been  employed  only  m one  or 
two  importaat  works,  such  as  the  Town  Hall,  and 
St.  Geirge’s  Church,  Holme  Barry  had  bm  t 
the  Royal  Institution ; which  like  the  Town  Hall, 
is  of  Greco-Roman  character,  with 
main  feature.  The  hullding  of  the  District  Hank 
was  as  important  an  event  in  the  arAitcctnral 
history  of  Manchester,  as  that  of  the  Travellers 
Club  was  in  London;  since  it  showed  the  local 
pnblle  that  effect  was  not  dependent  on  mere 
V orders,”  that  there  was  something  more  than 
these  in  the  matter  of  archltectiire.  The  epoch 
of  the  aciinirement  of  this  insight  by  the  pnhlie 
cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  Suhseiiiicntly 
the  same  architect  opened  out  m like  manner 
another  avenue  to  taste,  by  the  adaptation  of  the 
central  lantern-lighted  staircasc-liaH  for  which 
Barry  is  to  he  credited  as  regards  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution. but  which  with  the  surrounding  arcades 
which  Atkinson  added,  was  a novelty  in  private 
houses.  During  the  few  years  in  which  Atkinson 
practised  in  Manchester,  taste  certainly  improved 
by  his  example.  In  his  Italian  villas,  ho  d canti- 
lever cornices,  and  more  effective  porches  and 
chimneys;  and  in  his  Gothic  designs,  the  features 
which  are  now  well  known,  hut  were  then  habi- 
tually  caricatured,  were  introduced : indeed  bis 
Gothic  was  considerably  in  advance  of  that  prac- 
tised by  London  architects.  To  show  the  change 
that  has  taken  place,  it  may  he  well  to  mention, 
that  at  Atkinson’s  arrival  in  Manchester,  the  ar- 
chitects of  the  town  had  their  assistants  for  nearly 
everything  beyond  surveying,  from  London.  Most 
of  t^se  assistants  bad  been  indebted  for  what 
they  could  do,  to  one  master,  the  now  deceased 
' and  too-much  forgotten  George  Maddox  of  lur- 
nival’s  Inn  : they  had  not  rested  long  enough  in 
his  school  to  acquire  his  unquestionable  taste; 
and  they  were  generally  deficient  in  such  matters 
as  Gothic  mouldings  and  tracery,  to  an  extent 
which  now  seems  a deficiency  m the  power  to 
produce  no  matter  what  character  of  good  archi- 
tecture. By  all  these  gentlemen,  some  of  whom 
have  since  deservedly  attained  a good  position, 
and  were  then  sufficiently  qualified  to  judge,  At- 
kinson was  pointed  to  as  a rare  bird  a man 
veritably  who  made  his  own  designs  and  was  an 

artist.  1 . 0.1  • » 

In  1835  or  1836,  was  commenced  Atkinson  s 
principal  work,  the  church  of  Chcctham  Hill,  a 
building  in  a modified  Perpendicular  style,  with  a 
western  tower  and  crocketted  spire,  and  consi- 
derable enrichment,  and  very  meritorious  con- 
sidering the  time  in  whicli  it  was  produced.  He 
built  also  a small  church  at  Openshaw,  m the 
plain  Early  English  manner  of  the  day,  but  better 
than  was  then  common.  Up  to  the  year  18-10,  he 
had  built  houses  at  Ashton  and  Staleybridge,  for 
Messrs.  Swire,  Lees,  and  Harrison,  the  l^t  red- 
brick-and-stone  Gothic;  near  Stockport  for  Mr. 
Walmsiey ; and  at  Manchester  for  Messrs.  Hodg- 
son, Heelis,  Slater,  Bradshaw  and  others. 

In  18 10,  after  some  reverses,  owing  perhaps  to  a 
too  liberal  expenditure  on  works  of  art,  ho  was  in- 
duced to  quit  Manchester.  Arrived  in  London,  he 
was  not  more  fortunate ; and  he  eventually  got  to 
Hamburg,  where  bis  design  for  the  church  which 
Mr.  Scott  was  afterwards  appointed  to  build,  stood 
n good  chance  from  the  clever  execution  of  the 
large  perspective  views.  He  here  ^made  some 
progress  in  a work  illustrative  of  his  church  at 
Cheetham  Hill,  which  was  announced  by  London 
publishers ; but,  if  regularly  published,  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  got  into  circulation.  The 
Cheetham  Hill  church  is  shown  in  plan  and  eleva- 
tion in  Tress’s  Modern  Churches,  but  not  well 
shown.  From  Hamburg  Atkinson  got  to  Berlin, 
aud  lastly  to  St.  Petersbourg,  where  he  abandoned 
architecture  as  a profession  for  the  pursuits  of  a 
traveller  and  artist.  He  was  furnished  with 
every  facility  by  the  Russian  Government ; even 
during  the  time  of  the  war;  aud  was  thus  able  to 
produce  the  two  interesting  works  which  have 
been  published  by  Messrs.  Hurst  & Blackett,  and 
a most  extraordinary  collection  of  water-colour 
drawings,  many  hundreds,  executed  amidst  the 
scenes  themselves,  some  of  them  of  6 or  6 feet 
square,  and  most  valuable  as  representations  of 
districts  before  unknow'n  for  the  most  part  to  Euro- 
peans. He  contributed  from  the  same  sources, 
many  papers  to  the  British  Association  and  the 
London  scientific  societies. 

To  those  who  were  acquainted  with  him  in 
former  years,  nothing  is  more  noticeable  in  his 
books  and  contributed  papers,  than  the  evidence 
of  Atkinson’s  qualifications  for  observing  and  re- 
cording matters  such  as  those  of  geography  and 


geology,  w’hich  ought  to  be  found  in  books  of 
travel,  but  not  always  are.  Though  not  previously 
remarkable  for  the  constitutional  and  mental  gifts 
which  are  demanded  of  a traveller,  Atkinson  dis- 
played in  the  course  of  his  wanderings  great  power 
of  endurance,  and  much  address ; so  that  his  works 
have  added  important  particulars  to  the  knowledge 
of  Russia  in  Asia,  including  the  river  Amoor  and 
the  confines  of  Chinese  Tartary.  The^  distances 
which  he  occasionally  traversed  in  a single  day, 
across  the  steppe  where  delay  was  death,  or  by  the 
Asiatic  method  of  leading  the  relays  of  horses,  and 
changing  from  one  to  another,  were  extraordinary ; 
and  during  the  whole  of  his  travels  he  seems  to 
have  never  lost  a chance  of  recording  what  he 
saw,  with  pencil,  colours,  and  note-book.  He 
must  have  left  somewbere,  an  amount  of  materials 
even  much  beyond  what  w’ould  be  supposed  from 
the  illustrated  volumes  which  have  been  published. 
No  Englishman  was  better  acquainted  than  he  was 
with  the  fact  of  the  progress  made  by  the  Russians 
in  the  direction  of  India,  or  more  competent  to 
give  an  opinion  on  questions  which  have  been 
much  discussed,  connected  with  that  subject. 
During  the  period  of  his  life  which  we  have  here 
spoken  of,  so  little  was  known  in  England  of  his 
fate,  that  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Architectural 
Publication  Society,  the  compiler  of  a biographical 
notice,  which  generally  is  not  marked  by  the 
accuracy  found  usually  in  the  same  publication, 
supposes  him  to  have  died;  aud  great  indeed  was 
the  astonishment  to  some  old  acquaintances  when 
he  came  again  to  England;  and  a rank  was  ac- 
corded to  him  coequal  with  such  men  as  Living- 
stone and  similar  explorers.  He  became  a fellow  of 
the  Geographical  and  Geological  Societies;  but 
whether  from  previous  discouragement,  or  not,  be 
gave  little  further  observation  to  architecture. 
He  died  on  the  13th  of  August  at  Lower  Walmer, 
in  Kent,  aged  sixty-two.  One  ot  his  two  sur- 
viving children  Miss  Emma  Wilshire  Atkinson  is 
not  unknown  in  the  literary  world,  having  written 
The  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Prussia  and  a recent 
novel.  Atkinson  had  few  pupils,  those  of  his 
Manchester  period,  Mr.  F.  T.  Bellhouse,  and  Mr 
Edward  Hall,  P.S.A.,  both  now  of  London,— are 
those  whose  names  we  recollect;  but  Mr.  I.  H 
Groves  Mr.  R.  B.  Critchlow,  of  Southampton,  anc 
the  late  Mr.  J.  E.  Gregau,  Mr.  Cuffley,  and  th( 
late  Mr.  J.  W.  Ilance,  founder  and  secretary,  ii 
1836,  of  an  Architectural  Society,  of  Manchester 
were  in  some  way  connected  with  him,  and,  pro 
bably,  with  after-advantage  to  themselves.  Atkin 
son  does  not  fill  a high  place  in  the  roll  of  hcroe 
ofourmore  especial  field;  but  ashavingperformei 
a march,  slight  but  necessary,  to  the  progress  o 
what  has  now,  in  other  hands,  become,  arcliitec 
turally  speaking,  a most  remarkable  town,  hi 
name  may  deserve  so  much  as  we  have  impriiitei 
of  record;  aud  others  must  “point  the  moral  i 
there  be  one,  in  tbe  links  of  bis  life.  Alas ! wh 
will  there  ever  he  to  photograph  the  lights  am 
shadows  of  the  most  ordinary  career ; to  hold  u 
to  those  who  have  their  course  to  run,  the  lesson 
or  who  to  appreciate  the  good  which  there  is  i 
many  a man  even  who  may  have  erred,  and  upo: 
whom  the  world  charges  at  least  the  sin  of  ill 


A FRENCH  ESSAY  UPON  PAINTING  AN] 
ARCHITECTURE.* 

CHAPTER  III. 


ALL  THAT  I COULD  EVER  UNDERSTAND  ABOUT  TH 
CLAEE-OBSCURE. 

" How  calmly  gliding  through  the  dark  blue  sky 
The  midnight  moon  ascends ! her  placid  beams, 
Through  thinly  scatter’d  leaves  and  boughs 
grotesque, 

Motile,  with  hazy  shades,  the  orchard  slope  ; 

Here  o’er  the  chestnut’s  fretted  foliage,  gray 
And  massy,  motionless  they  spread  i here  shine 
Upon  the  crags,  deepening  with  blacker  night 
Their  chasms ; and  there  the  glittering  argentry 
Ripples  and  glances  on  the  confluent  stream.” 

Southey,  in  “ Roderick,  the  Last  of  the  Goths.” 


The  clare-obscurc  is  the  just  distribution 
shadows  aud  lights:  a simple  and  easy  proble 
where  there  is  but  one  regular  object,  or  only  oi 
luminous  point;  but  a problem  which  increases 
difficulty  in  proportion  as  the  forms  of  tbe  obje 
are  various,— in  proportion  as  the  scene  extenc 
as  the  objects  multiply,  as  the  light  reaches  fro 
various  quarters,  aud  as  the  lights  are  diven 
Ah,  my  friends,  how  many  false  shadows  and  ligl 
are  there  In  any  complicated  composition!  He 
many  liberties  taken ! In  how  many  places  tru 
sacrificed  for  effect ! An  effect  of  light  in  paintii 
is  what  you  will  sec  in  the  picture  of  Coresus, 
a mixture  of  lights  and  shadows  at  once  tn 


Translated  from  the  French  of  Mr.  Diderot,  Meiul 
de  I’Academie  Royalc.  See  ante,  page  877- 
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powerful,  and  piquant  j — a poetic  moment  which 
arrests  your  progress  and  astonishes  you.  A thing 
difficult  enough  beyond  doubt,  but  less  so,  perhaps, 
than  a gradual  distribution,  which  would  light  up 
the  picture  after  a large  and  diffusive  manner; 
and  where  the  quantity  of  colour  given  to  every 
part  of  the  canvas  is  in  keeping  with  its  true 
exposition  and  with  its  exact  distance  from  the 
luiuiuous  body,  a quantity  which  the  surrounding 
objects  vary  in  a hundred  different  manners,  more 
or  less  sensible  according  to  the  gains  or  losses 
occasioned  by  them. 

Nothing  is  rarer  in  a composition  than  unity 
of  light,  especially  among  landscape  painters. 
Here  we  have  the  sun,  there  the  moon,  elsewhere 
a lamp,  a torch,  or  some  other  luminous  body;  a 
common  error,  but  difficult  of  discrimination. 

There  are,  also,  caricatures  of  light  and  shadow, 
and  every  caricature  is  evidence  of  bad  taste. 

When  we  find  in  a picture  the  truth  of  light 
joined  to  that  of  colour,  we  pardon  everything 
else.  At  all  events,  for  the  first  minute,  inaccuracies 
of  drawing,  want  of  expression,  poverty  of  cha- 
racter, defects  of  composition, — all  pass ; we  are  in 
an  extacy,  surprised,  enchained,  enchanted. 

In  taking  a walk  in  the  Tuilleries,  the  Bois  dc 
Boulogne,  or  some  other  sequestered  part  of  the 
Champs-Elysees,  under  some  of  those  old  trees 
spared  out  of  the  many  sacrificed  for  the  pleasure- 
grounds  and  prospects  of  the  Hotel  de  Pompadour, 
at  the  close  of  a fine  day,  or  the  moment  when 
the  sun  plunges  his  oblique  rays  across  the  tufted 
mass  of  these  trees,  whose  interlaced  branches 
arrest  them,  reflect  them,  shatter  them,  break 
them,  disperse  them  upon  the  trunks,  upon  the 
earth,  among  the  leaves,  and  produce  about  us  an 
infinite  variety  of  strong  shadows,  of  shadows  less 
strong,  of  obscure  points,  points  less  obscure,  lit, 
better  lit,  altogether  brilliant,  the  transitions 
from  obseiirity  to  shade,  from  shade  to  light, 
from  light  to  striking  brilliancy,  are  so  sweet,  so 
touching,  so  marvellous,  that  the  aspect  of  one 
branch,  one  leaf,  arrests  the  eye  and  suspends  con- 
versation at  its  most  interesting  moment.  Our 
walk  censes  as  though  involuntarily,  our  looks  revel 
over  the  magic  canvas,  and  we  exclaim  to  our- 
selves, ‘'What  a picture!  How  beautiful ! ” It 
seems  as  though  we  regarded  nature  as  the  result 
of  art;  and,  reciprocally,  if  some  painter  repeats 
the  same  enchantment  upon  the  canvas,  we  feel  as 
though  we  looked  upon  the  work  of  art  as  that  of 
nature.  It  is  not  in  “ the  salon,”  but  in  the 
recesses  of  the  forest,  among  mountains  over- 
shadowed or  lit  up  by  the  sun,  that  Loutherberg 
and  Vernet  are  great. 

The  sky  sheds  a general  tint  upon  objects.  The 
vapour  of  the  atmosphere  is  discernible  at  a dis- 
tauce : near  us  this  effect  is  less  sensible ; near  us 
every  object  will  retain  all  the  force  and  variety 
of  its  colours:  they  are  less  affected  by  the  hues 
of  the  atmosphere  and  sky ; at  a distance  they  be- 
come effaced,  extinguished ; all  their  colours  grow 
confounded,  and  the  distance  which  produces  this 
confusion,  this  monotony,  shows  them  all  grey, 
greyish,  of  a faded  white,  or  more  or  less  lit  up, 
according  to  the  situation  of  the  light,  and  the 
effect  of  the  sun.  It  has  the  same  effect  as  the 
speed  with  which  we  turn  a globe  marked  by 
different  colours,  when  the  speed  is  sufficiently 
great  to  connect  all  the  hues,  aud  reduce  their 
special  sensations  of  red,  of  white,  of  black,  of 
blue,  of  green,  to  one  unique  and  simultaneous 
sensation. 

He  who  has  not  studied  and  felt  the  eflects  of 
light  and  shadow  in  the  country,  in  the  depth  of 
forests,  over  the  rustic  cottage,  on  the  roofs  of  a city, 
during  the  day,  during  the  night,  will  do  well  to 
throw  down  his  pencil;  above  all,  let  him  not 
think  of  becoming  a painter  of  landscapes.  It  is 
not  in  nature  only,  but  upon  the  trees,  and  waters 
of  Vernet,  and  the  hillsides  of  Loutherberg,  that 
moonlight  is  beautiful.  A situation  may  un- 
doubtedly he  much.  It  is  certain  that  high 
mountains,  that  ancient  forests,  that  immense 
rivers  have  an  imposing  effect.  The  associations 
they  awaken  are  great.  I can  people  them  at 
pleasure  with  a Moses  or  a Numa.  The  view  of 
torrents  which  fall  noisily  down  rocks,  which  they 
whiten  with  their  spray,  makes  me  thrill.  If  I 
cannot  see  them,  I hear  their  war  at  a distance, 
and  say  to  myself:  *' So  have  passed  the  famous 
scourges  of  history:  the  world  remains;  while 
their  exploits  are  but  a vain  and  perished  eonnd 
which  amuses  me.”  If  I see  a green  lawn  or 
meadow,  the  grass  soft  and  tender,  a brook  to 
■water  it,  a corner  of  a sequestered  forest  which 
promises  me  silence,  freshness,  and  solitude,  my 
heart  softens ; I recall  her  whom  I love.  “Where 
is  she?”  I ask:  “Why  am  I here  alone.”  But  it 
is  the  varied  distribution  of  light  and  shade  which 
gives  the  scene,  or  withdraws  from  it,  all  its  charms. 
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Let  a mist  arise  to  sadden  the  heavens,  and  to 
shed  around  its  grey  aud  monotonous  tones,  all 
grows  silent,  nothing  inspires  me,  nothing  detains 
me,  and  I direct  my  steps  homewards. 

I know  a portrait  by  Le  Sueur : you  would 
swear  that  the  right  hand  stood  out  of  the  canvas 
and  rested  on  the  frame.  People  praise  extra- 
vagantly the  miraculous  effect  visible  in  the  leg 
and  foot  of  Raphael’s  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the 
Palais  Royal.  These  “tours  de  I’arf”  are  common 
in  all  ages  and  among  all  nations.  I have  seen  a 
harlequin  or  a scaramouch  of  Gillot  where  the 
lantern  was  not  half  a foot  from  the  body.  Where 
is  there  a head  by  La  Tour  where  the  eye  does 
not  follow  you  ? Where  is  there  a bit  by  Chardin, 
or  even  by  Roland,  or  La  Porte,  where  the  atmo- 
sphere is  not  circulating  between  the  glasses,  the 
fruit,  the  bottles  ? The  arms  of  Apelles’  Jupiter 
Tonans  started  out  of  the  canvas,  threatening  the 
impious.  It  probably  will  be  the  distinction  of 
some  great  master  to  break  through  the  mist 
which  enveloped  yEueas,  aud  to  present  him  to 
me  as  he  appeared  to  the  soft  and  credulous 
queen  of  Carthage: — 

“Circumfusa  repente 

Scindit  se  nubes,  et  in  letliera  purgat  apertum.” 
With  all  that,  this  is  not  the  great  part,  the  diffi- 
cult part  of  the  clare-obscure. 

Fancy,  as  in  Cavalleri’s  “Geometry  of  Indi- 
visibles,” all  the  depth  of  • the  canvas,  cut,  no 
matter  in  what  direction,  by  an  infinity  of  infinitely 
fine  plans.  The  difficulty  is  in  a just  dispensation 
of  the  lights  and  shades,  both  upon  each  of  these 
plans,  and  upon  each  infinitely  little  slice  of  the 
objects  occupying  it ; and  in  the  echoes,  the  re- 
flections, of  all  these  lights  one  upon  the  other. 
When  this  effect  is  produced  (but  where  and  when 
is  it  ?)  the  eye  is  caught ; it  reposes.  Everywhere 
satisfied,  it  reposes  everywhere  : it  approaches,  it 
dives  into  it : it  is  absorbed  in  tracing  it.  All  is 
connected — all  in  keeping.  The  art  and  the  artist 
are  forgotten.  It  is  not  a canvas,  it  is  Nature: 
it  is  apart  of  the  universe  we  have  before  us. 

The  first  step  to  the  understanding  of  clare- 
obscure  is  the  study  of  the  laws  of  perspective. 
Perspective  brings  together  the  parts  of  the  body, 
or  makes  them  recede,  by  a diminution  of  size,  by 
the  projection  of  their  parts,  as  seen  across  a plan 
interposed  between  the  eye  and  the  object,  and 
which  belongs  either  to  the  same  plan  or  to  a plan 
supposed  to  be  beyond  the  object. 

Painters  ! give  a few  instants  to  the  study  of 
perspective.  You  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the 
ease  aud  certainty  that  you  will  find  in  the  prac- 
tice of  your  art.  Reflect  upon  it  for  an  instant, 
and  you  will  see  that  the  body  of  a prophet,  amply 
bearded,  robed  in  flowing  drapery,  his  hair  falling 
about  his  temples,  with  that  picturesque  linen 
which  gives  so  divine  a character  to  his  head,  is 
subject  to  the  same  principles,  iu  every  point,  as 
the  polyhedron.  In  the  end,  one  will  cost  you  no 
more  difficulty  than  the  other.  The  more  you 
multiply  the  ideal  number  of  your  plans,  the  more 
true  and  correct  you  will  be;  and  do  not  think 
that  you  will  become  cold  by  a condition  more  or 
less  added  to  the  technique  of  your  art. 

Just  as  the  general  colour  of  a painting,  so 
the  general  light  has  a tone.  The  more  this 
happens  to  be  strong  and  vivid,  the  more  definite, 
decisive,  and  dark  are  the  shadows.  Move 
away  gradually  the  light  from  a body,  and  you 
weaken  correspondingly  its  brilliancy  and  shade. 
Move  it  still  further,  and  you  will  see  the  colour 
of  a body  assume  a monotonous  tone,  and  its 
shadow  diminish,  so  to  say,  to  the  point  where 
you  will  no  longer  distinguish  its  limits.  Approxi- 
mate the  candle,  the  body  is  Ht,  aud  the  shadow 
disappears.  In  the  twilight  there  is  scarcely  any 
effect  of  light  sensible,  and  scarcely  any  particular 
shadow  discernible.  Compare  one  of  Nature’s 
.scenes  under  a brilliant  sun  with  the  same  scene 
under  an  overcast  sky.  In  the  one  case  the  lights 
and  shades  are  strong ; in  the  other  grey  and 
feeble.  But  you  have  seen  a hundred  times  these 
two  scenes  succeed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 

: when,  in  the  middle  of  an  immense  prospect,  some 
thick  cloud,  hurried  along  by  winds  prevailing  in 
the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  while  the 
part  surrounding  you  was  calm  and  motionless, 
was  about  interposing  itself  without  your  know- 
ledge between  the  star  of  day  and  the  earth. 
Everything  suddenly  loses  its  brightness.  A tint, 
a sad  veil,  obscure  and  monotonous,  has  fallen 
rapidly  upon  the  scene.  The  very  birds  are  sur- 
prised by  it,  and  break  off  song.  The  cloud 
passes ; everything  resumes  its  beauty,  and  the 
birds  recommence  their  concert. 

It  is  the  instant  of  the  day,  the  season,  the 
climate,  the  situation,  the  state  of  the  sky,  the 
situation  of  the  light,  which  causes  the  general 
tone  to  be  weak  or  strong,  sad  or  piquant.  He  who 
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extinguishes  the  light  imposes  upon  himself  the 
necessity  of  giving  body  to  the  air  itself  and  to 
teach  my  eye  to  measure  vacant  space  by  the 
objects  interspersed  and  gradually  softened  down. 
What  a man  is  he  who  can  dispense  with  this 
great  .agent,  and  produce  a great  effect  without  it ! 

Despise  the  clumsy  accessories  (repoussoirs), 
so  coarsely  and  stupidly  introduced,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  misunderstand  their  purpose.  It 
has  been  said  that  in  architecture  it  is  necessary 
that  the  principal  parts  should  take  the  shape 
of  ornaments ; it  is  necessary  in  painting  that 
the  essential  points  of  the  picture  should  be  made 
its  “repoussoirs.^*  All  the  figures  in  a composi- 
tion should  harmonize,  should  staud  out  or  re- 
cede, without  the  aid  of  these  wretched  expe- 
dients, which  I call  dummies  or  hole  stoppers. 
Teniers  had  another  sort  of  magic. 

My  friends,  shadows  have  also  their  colours. 
Observe  attentively  the  outlines,  aud  even  the 
mass  of  the  shadow  of  a white  body,  and  you 
will  discern  an  infinity  of  black  and  white 
points  interspersed.  The  shadow  of  a red  body  has 
a red^  tint;  it  seems  as  though  the  light  in 
striking  scarlet,  detaches  and  carries  with  it 
certain  molecules.  Tlie  shadow  of  a body  com- 
posed of  flesh,  blood,  and  skin,  presents  a feeble 
yellow  tint.  The  shadow  of  a blue  body  takes 
a blue  shade,  and  both  shadows  and  bodies  re- 
flect back  upon  one  another.  It  is  the  infinite 
reflections  of  shadow  and  of  bodies  which  produce 
the  harmony  you  observe  upon  yon  library  table, 
where  labour  and  genius  have  cast  the  pamphlet 
beside  the  book,  the  book  beside  the  car-trum- 
pot,  the  ear-trumpet  in  the  midst  of  fifty  other 
objects,  varying  iu  nature,  colour,  aud  form. 
Who  is  there  who  observes  ? who  is  there  who 
knows  ? who  is  there  u ho  executes  ? who  is  there 
who  harmonizes  all  those  effects  together  ? who 
is  there  who  fore-knows  the  necessary  result  ? 
The  law  is,  nevertlieless,  very  simple;  and  the 
first  dyer  to  whom  you  carry  a sample  of  shaded 
stuff',  will  throw  it  into  his  cauldron,  with  the 
certainty  of  knowing  how  and  when  to  withdraw 
it,  dyed  to  the  tint  you  required.  But  the  painter 
observes  this  law  himself  on  his  pallet  when  he 
mixes  his  colours.  There  is  not  one  law  for 
colour,  another  Jaw  for  light,  another  for  shadow — 
everywhere  it  is  the  same. 

And  woe  to  painters  when  he  who  traverses  n gal- 
lery shall  c.arry  with  him  these  principles.  Happy 
the  time,  however,  when  they  shall  be  popular.  It 
is  the  general  enlightenment  of  the  nation  which 
prevents  the  sovereign,  the  ministers,  and  the 
artist  from  committing  follies.  O,  sacra  reccren- 
iia  plebis ! There  is  not  one  of  the  three  who  is 
not  ready  to  exclaim,  “ Rabble,  what  pains  un- 
dergo 1 to  win  your  applause  !” 

There  is  no  artist  who  will  not  tell  you  that  he 
knows  all  this  better  than  I.  Say  to  him  from 
me,  that  his  figures  cry  out  tliat  he  lies. 

There  are  some  objects  which  shadows  give  a 
value  to;  others  which  become  more  interesting 
in  the  light.  The  heads  of  brunettes  become 
handsome  in  a demi-tint;  those  of  blondes  in  the 
light. 

There  is  an  art  in  painting  a background, 
especially  of  portraits.  One  law,  which  is  toler- 
ably  general,  is,  that  there  must  never  be  in  the 
background  a tint  which,  compared  with  any 
other  tint  in  the  subject,  is  sufficiently  strong  to 
smother  it,  or  catch  the  eye. 

Examination  of  the  Clare-obscure. 

If  a figure  is  in  shade,  it  is  too  much  or  too 
little  so,  if,  when  comparing  it  with  figures  more 
in  the  light,  it  do  not  inspire  a lively  aud  assured 
conviction  that  it  would  be  quite  as  much  in  the 
light  as  they,  if  in  our  thought  we  could  advance 
it  to  their  place.  Take  the  instance  of  two  per- 
sons who  ascend  from  a cellar,  one  carrying  the 
light,  and  tlie  other  following.  If  the  latter  figure 
have  the  amount  of  light  or  shade  which  befits 
it,  you  feel  that,  if  you  placed  the  second  on  the 
same  step,  it  would  become  gradually  lit;  so  that, 
by  the  time  it  bad  ascended,  the  two  would  be  in 
the  same  amount  of  light. 

A technical  method  of  ascertaining  if  the 
figures  are  shadowed  upon  the  picture  as  they 
would  be  in  nature  is,  to  trace  upon  a plan  the 
plan  of  the  picture : to  dispose  upon  it  the  objects 
of  the  picture,  either  at  the  same  distance  as 
those  of'  the  picture,  or  at  corresponding  dis- 
tances, and  to  compare  the  light  of  the  objects  on 
the  plan  with  the  light  of  the  objects  in  the  pic- 
ture. They  ought  to  he  alike  in  reference  to  each 
other,  or  to  be  in  the  same  relations. 

A painter’s  scene  may  be  as  extensive  as  he 
pleases ; nevertheless,  he  is  not  permitted  to  place 
objects  everywhere.  There  are  backgrounds  where 
the  form  of  these  objects  not  being  discernible,  it 
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woir  for  example,  being  as  likely  to  be  n dog,  or 
„ do»  to  be  a wolf,— they  Blioiikl  bo  omitted. 
Tlii8°s,  then,  one  of  the  cases  where  we  must  not 
paint  nature.  , . , 

All  that  is  possible  will  not  appear  m good 
t>ainting,  more  than  in  good  literature,  for  there 
•ire  certain  conjunctions  of  events  whose  possi- 
bility cannot  he  denied,  but  which  present  such 
difficulties  in  the  combination  that  we  feel  they 
never  have  occurred,  and  probably  never  will,  ihe 
only  possibilities  we  can  employ  are  the  probable, 
the  likely  • and  these  belong  to  the  class  m refer- 
ence to  which  there  is  more  to  wager  for  than 
against  their  passing  into  the  state  of  existence 
vvithin  a certain  time,  limited  by  that  of  the 
action  of  the  painting.  For  example  : it  is  quite 
possible  that  a woman  maybe  surprised  by  the 
pains  of  labour  out  in  the  country:  it  might 
happen  to  her  to  find  there  a crib,  and  to  have  the 
crib  resting  against  some  ancient  monuments. 
But  the  relation  is  not  great,  and  is  unworthy  the 
painter’s  selection,  unless  history  record  the  cir- 
cumstance  as  connected  with  the  incident.  It  is 
otherwise  of  shepherds,  of  dogs,  of  rustic  abodes, 
of  docks  of  travellers,  of  trees,  of  brooks,  of  moun- 
tains, and  of  all  the  other  objects  dispersed  through 
a country,  and  which,  indeed,  form  it.  Why  may 
we  put  them  in  the  picture  in  question,  and  even 
in  its  foreground  ? Because  they  are  to  he  found 
oftener  in  the  nature  we  propose  to  imitate  than 
not.  The  proximity  of  an  ancient  monument  is 
as  ridiculous  as  the  passage  of  an  emperor  at  the 
moment  of  the  birth.  Tlie  thing  is  possible,  hut 
of  too  rare  occurrence  to  be  selected.  The  pas- 
sage of  a traveller  is  also  possible,  but  of  a possi- 
bility so  common  that  it  is  in  keeping  with  nature. 
We  want  for  the  passage  of  an  emperor,  or  the 
presence  of  a column,  the  warnant  ot^  history. 

Two  sorts  of  painting : the  one  which,  when  we 
place  our  eye  as  near  as  possible  to  the^  picture, 
without  losing  the  faculty  of  seeing  distinctly, 
renders  objects  in  all  the  detail  perceptible  at  such 
distance  iii  the  originals,  and  renders  them  w’lth 
the  same  exactness  ns  the  principal  forms  j so  that 
in  proportion  as  the  spectator  backs  from  the 
picture,  he  loses  the  details,  until  he  arrive  at  a 
point  where  they  all  disappear;  so  that  when 
again  approximating  from  this  point  where  all  is 
confounded,  the  forms  begin  by  degrees  to  be 
discernible,  and  the  details  successively  to  be  agam 
recovered,  until  the  eye,  replaced  in  its  first  posi- 
tion of  nearness,  discovers  in  the  various  subjects  of 
the  picture,  the  most  minute  and  delicate  of  their 
fidelities.  This  is  fine  painting— the  true  imitation 
of  nature. 

But  there  is  another  style  which  is  not  less  alter 
nature,  but  which  only  imitates  it  at  a certain 
distance.  It  is  nature’s  imitator  only  in  a single 
point : I mean  that  when  the  painter  has  vividly 
and  powerfully  represented  the  details  be  gives  of 
his  object  only  from  the  single  point  which  he  has 
chosen  for  it.  Outside  this  point  we  see  nothing : 
within,  it  is  still  worse.  His  picture  is  not 
a picture : from  its  canvas  to  his  point  of  view 
we  cannot  say  what  it  is.  We  must  not,  however, 
blame  the  style  of  painting.  It  is  that  of  the 
famous  Rembrandt.  This  name  suffices  alone  to 
he  its  recommendation. 

Whence  we  see  that  the  law  of  finishing  any- 
thing has  some  restriction.  The  law  is  of  absolute 
authority  in  the  former  style  of  painting  of  which 
I first  spoke  : it  is  not  of  the  same  weight  in  the 
second.  There  the  painter  neglects  all  the  parts 
of  his  subject  not  perceptible  except  at  a point 
nearer  to  them  than  at  the  point  of  view  he  has 
chosen. 

Example  of  a sublime  idea  of  Rembrandt, 
Rembrandt  has  painted  a “ Resurrection  of 
Lazarus.”  His  Christ  has  the  air  of  a mourner  : 
he  is  on  his  knees  on  the  brink  of  the  sepulchre  : 
as  he  prays,  we  see  two  hands  raising  themselves 
from  the  depths  of  the  sepulchre. 

Examples  of  another  kind.  There  can  be  no- 
thing more  ridiculous  than  a man  painted  in  a 
new  dress,  that  has  just  left  his  tailor’s,  though 
the  tailor  were  the  cleverest  man  of  his  time. 
The  more  closely  the  garment  encircles  his  limbs, 
the  stiffer  will  bo  the  portrait,  to  say  nothing  of 
what  the  artist  would  lose  as  regards  variety  of 
shapes  and  lights  arising  from  the  folds  and  forms 
peculiar  to  old  clothes.  'I'here  is  another  reason 
which  intluences  us  without  our  perceiving  it : it 
is  that  a garment  is  new  but  for  a few  days,  and 
that  it  is  old  a long  time,  and  that  we  should 
describe  things  in  the  state  which  is  their  more 
durable  one. 
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Besides,  there  is  about  an  old  coat  an  infinite 
multitude  of  little  interesting  accessories,  as  hair- 
powder,  missing  buttons,  and  all  that  follows  upon 
its  long  use.  Where  these  are  all  represented 
they  recall  each  its  idea,  and  serve  to  connect 
together  tho  different  parts  of  the  adjustment. 
Thus  the  hair-powder  will  harmonize  the  wig  and 
coat. 

A young  man  was  consulted  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  would  have  his  father  painted.  He 
wae  a blacksmith,  “Pat  him  ia  his  working 
dress,”  he  said  : “ his  blacksmith’s  cap  and  apron  i 
let  me  see  him  at  his  anvil,  with  hia  sledge- 
hammer in  band ; and,  above  all,  don’t  forget  to 
give  him  his  spectacles.”  This  instruction  w^ 
not  followed:  they  sent  him  a correct  portrait 
of  his  father,  full  length,  with  a handsome 
peruke,  a fine  coat,  rich  stockings,  and  a snuff-box 
in  hand.  The  young  man.  who  possessed  good 
taste,  and  a feeling  of  truth  and  nature  in  Ins 
character,  said  to  his  family,  as  he  thanked  them  : 
“ All  you’ve  done,  both  you  and  your  painter,  is 
not  worth  a penny.  I wanted  my  father  as  he  is 
every  day;  you  have  given  him  to  me  as  he  is  on 
Sunday.”  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  M.  La 
Toiir—othcrwise  so  true,  so  sublime— has  made  of 
the  portrait  of  M.  Rousseau  a line  thing,  instead  of 
the  masterpiece  it  might  have  yielded  him.  I 
seek  there  the  Censor  of  Letters,  the  Cato,  the 
Brutus  of  our  age:  I expected  to  see  Epictetus 
in  undress,  in  disordered  wig,  terrifying  with  his 
severe  aspect  onr  writers,  our  great  men,  our  fine 
people,  and  I see  only  tho  author  of  the  “ Devin 
du  Village,”  well  dressed,  well  combed,  well 
powdered,  and  seated  ridiculously  on  a straw- 
bottomed  chair ; albeit  we  admit  that  the  verse  of 
M.  Marmontel  tells  us  very  well  what  M.  Rousseau 
is,  and  what  wo  ougot  to  find,  and  what  we  seek 
in  vain  in  the  portrait  of  M.  La  Tour.  Some- 
body has  exposed  at  the  Salon  a picture  of  the 
“ Death  of  Socrates,”  which  possesses  every  quality 
of  ridicule  that  this  sort  of  thing  can  have.  The 
poorest  and  most  austere  philosopher  of  Greece  is 
made  to  die  on  a bed  luxuriously  fitted.  It  escaped 
the  painter  how  sublime  and  pathetic  would  be 
the  picture  of  virtue  and  innocence  perishing  in 
the  corner  of  a dungeon,  on  the  straw  of  an  old 
truckle  bedstead.* 


SANITARY  INSPECTION  WANTED  IN 
THE  CITY. 

Just  opposite  the  main  front  of  Newgate, 
stretching  to  the  east  side  of  Farrlngdon-street, 
there  is  a curious  locality,  consisting  of  narrow 
courts  and  alleys.  Most  of  the  houses  are  let  in 
tenements,  and  inhabited  by  numerous  families. 
It  was  in  this  block  of  buildings  that  Hogarth  the 
painter  was  horn,  and  Oliver  Goldsmith  for  some 
time  resided.  As  we  have  already  mentioned, 
both  these  houses  have  now  disappeared. 

Some  of  these  alleys  descend  steeply  from 
the  Old  Bailey  towards  the  dingy  Fleet  stream, 
which  used  to  flow  along  what  is  now  the  centre  of 
Farrlngdon-street. 

Green  Arbour-court,  in  which  Goldsmith  lived, 
is  reached  by  a steep  flight  of  steps,  which,  on  a 
small  scale,  resembles  those  to  be  met  with  in  parts 
of  Edinburgh  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne : along 
this  runs  a wall  of  ancient  stonework.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  this  has  been  some  portion  of 
the  old  wall  of  London : it,  however,  stands  too 
far  to  the  west  to  have  been  a portion  of  the 
direct  line  of  the  City  walls.  This  fragment  was 
mentioned  some  years  since  in  the  Suilder,  in  an 
illustrated  article  on  the  City  wall  and  other 
defences.  It  was  then  suggested  that  this  might 
have  formed  some  outwork.  After  a very  careful 
examination  of  this  curious  looking  spot,  and  of 
the  maps,  &c.,  it  seems  much  more  likely  to  have 
been  some  part  of  the  Fleet  Prison. 

In  this  neighbourhood  there  have  been  build- 
ings since  the  Anglo-Saxon  times ; and  it  is  clearly 
to  be  seen  in  "Agass’s  Map,  a View  of  London  in 
the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,”  that  the  space 
enclosed  by  the  boundary  was  much  greater  than 
the  area  which  is  at  present  enclosed.  At  the 
great  fire  of  1666,  the  Fleet  Prison,  shown  in  the 
map  just  mentioned,  was  destroyed;  and,  on  the 
rebuilding,  some  of  the  ground  seems  to  have 
been  in  other  ways  disposed  of.  This  spot  is 
worth  examination  by  those  interested  in  such 
matters.  In  making  further  investigation  in 
some  of  the  places  close  by,  we  found  instances 
of  much  sanitary  neglect : a number  of  the  houses 
are  either  without  any,  or  else  very  small  back- 
yards. In  several  instances  the  closets,  dust  and 
other  refuse,  and  the  water,  are  in  the  cellars 
below  the  hahitahlo  part  of  the  houses : the 
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general  condition  of  some  of  these  was  most  un- 
wholesome, aud  the  had  atmosphere  could  bo  dis- 
tinctly smelt  in  the  dwelling-rooms.  Complaint 
was  made  of  the  irregular  attendance  of  the  dust- 
men ; and  as  it  does  not  seem  to  he  the  business  of 
any  one  particular  tenant  to  see  after  this  im- 
portant matter,  these  cellars  are  loaded  with  poi- 
sonous matters,  the  dangerous  cflect  of  which  is 
evident  in  the  pale  bleached  faces  of  women  and 
children.  It  is  remarkable  how  little  the  ma- 
jority of  people  living  here  care  for  or  understand 
the  laws  of  health. 

It  is,  however,  very  necessary  that  the  sanitary 
officers  of  the  city  should,  with  much  firmness,  do 
their  duty.  They  should  enforce  the  regular 
attendance  of  the  dustmen  and  other  scavengers, 
and  also  make  a careful  house-to-house  examina- 
tion of  the  basement  of  this  description  of  pre- 
mises ; and,  in  case  it  should  be  necessary,  those 
who  receive  the  rents  for  the  numerous  tenements 
should  be  obliged  to  cause  the  removal  of  the 
dust,  &c.,  and  to  properly  ventilate  these  cellars, 
Hap  the  sinks,  Ac. 

From  the  above-named  locality  it  is  not  a great 
distance  to  the  famous  old  church  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew, Smithtield.  The  antiquarian  traveller  in 
this  direction  will  regret  to  seo  that  the  picturesque 
entrance-gate  is  still  dilapidated  and  unc.ired  for. 
The  hostelry  called  the  “ Coach  and  Horses,”  which 
was,  in  days  past,  the  hospitium  of  the  monastery, 
looks  very  smart  iu  its  old  face.  There  are  other 
changes  which  will  he  noted.  The  interior  of  the 
ancient  church  still  retains  its  vener.tble  appear- 
ance ; and  it  has  a magical  effect  to  pass  from  the 
bright  summer  sunset  and  the  beat  into  those 
grey,  cool,  and  quiet  cloisters.  The  damp- 
ness of  this  church,  which  is  evidently  caused 
by  the  want  of  effective  drainage,  is  to  be  re- 
gretted. In  the  course  of  centuries  the  soil,  by 
the  burial  of  the  dead  and  other  accumulations, 
has  risen  on  all  sides  6 feet  or  so  above  the  ori- 
ginal pavement : in  some  parts  it  is  more.  It  is 
necessary  that  a work  of  this  description  should 
be  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  those  who  attend 
here,  aud  also  for  the  preservation  of  the  building. 
Surely,  a sacred  edifice  which  still  possesses  so 
many  old  details,  and  which  is  connected  with  so 
many  important  portions  of  our  history,  should 
not  be  left  without  the  means  which  would  enable 
those  connected  with  it  to  put  it  into  good  condi- 
tion. Owing  to  fires,  the  south  transept,  nave, 
Ac.,  no  longer  exist ; but  at  no  great  cost  the  choir 
aud  the  cloisters  surrounding  it  might,  in  their 
architectural  features,  be  made  to  assume  their 
original  appearance.  The  windows  at  the  east 
end,  which  so  much  disfigure  this  interior,  should 
he  altered.  There  are  other  changes  which  will 
suggest  themselves  as  necessary  to  all  who  are 
acquainted  with  this  church.  The  Smithfield 
Gateway  should  not  be  neglected. 

Leading  from  St.  Bartholomew’s-close,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  east  end  of  the  church,  is  a passage, 
the  name  of  which  is  lettered  “Middlesex-pas- 
sage:”  it  is,  however,  better  known  as  the  ‘‘Devil’s- 
passage,”  by  the  boys  and  others  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, probably  from  its  dark  and  forbidding  ap- 
pearance aud  the  Rembrandtish  peeps  which  may 
be  had  through  the  doorways,  opening  on  each 
side  into  the  vaults  which  lead  below  the  immense 
apartment,  formerly  used  as  a refectory  by  the 
monks  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

From  this  passage  tho  path  goes  past  a row  of 
small  houses,  to  which’ we  some  years  ago  directed 
attention.  Then  the  neglected  state  of  the  drain- 
age, Ac.,  was  abominable;  and  so  much  did  the 
people  suffer  in  their  health,  that  the  drainage 
was  set  right,  and  other  improvements  made  at 
a considerable  cost.  The  money  has  been  well 
invested  : the  houses  look  comfortable,  and  fit  to 
command  their  rent;  and  the  people  report  that 
they  have  been  free  from  sickness,  particularly  of 
epidemic  disorders.  Running  at  right  angles  with 
these  dwellings  is  another  row  of  houses  facing 
the  south  side  of  the  church.  In  some  of  these 
the  drainage  is  very  imperfect : some  of  the  people 
have  been  annoyed  by  bad  smells;  and  in  one 
house  two  persons  had  died  of  scarlet  fever,  one  of 
them  a child,  respecting  whom  the  mother  said 
that  it  looked  so  healthy,  that  you  might  have 
taken  a lease  of  its  life.  The  mother  mentioned 
that  besides  the  sad  loss,  these  sudden  cases  of 
illness,  Ac.,  press  very  heavily  on  respectable 
workmen,  who  are  determined  to  pay  their  debts. 
The  doctor’s  bill  and  other  expenses  had  cost 
them  not  less  than  20Z.  of  hardly-saved  money. 

In  another  house  close  by,  three  children,  aged 
one,  three,  and  four  years  died  within  a month; 
also  from  scarlet  fever. 

Sanitary  improvements  are  going  forward,  hut 

1a  mighty  task  remains  to  be  done  in  the  metro- 
polis alone. 
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SiE, — Observiug  a letter  in  a recent  number  of 
the  Builder  on  the  “bad  taste”  evident,  if  not 
given,  in  allowing  the  water  from  drinking-foun- 
tains to  run  out  of  the  mouths  of  animals ; and 
agreeing  entirely  with  the  observation ; I beg  to 
send  you  some  designs  of  the  Cheesewring  Granite 
Company,  which  are  all  of  floral  type,  and  ex- 
pressly designed  to  avoid  this  monstrosity. 

Jos.  Tatloe. 

***  them,  simply  observing 

that  the  flowers  from  which  the  water  runs  look 
too  much  as  if  stuck  on  for  the  purpose.  Two 
actual  “taps,”  properly  ornamented,  would  be 
much  better. 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION 
AT  EXETER. 

In  our  last  we  gave  a preliminary  notice  of  this 
congress.  We  now  resume  our  account  of  the 
active  proceedings  of  the  week. 

On  Tuesday,  the  20th,  Col.  Harding  acted  as 
cicerone  to  the  company,  and  several  antiquities 
were  examined.  There  appear  to  be,  as  usual, 
several  popular  errors,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  association  to  dissipate  them.  At  the  Guild- 
hall, for  iustance,  is  a sword  believed  to  have  been 
given  by  Henry  VII.  The  long  blade  may  have 
been,  but  the  mountings  are  of  Jacobean  make.  It 
is  singular  to  notice  the  disposition  to  increase 
the  antiquity  of  objects ; and  this  spirit  has  cer- 
tainly been  handed  down  from  at  least  the  earliest 
monkish  times. 

These  preliminary  matters  having  been  dis' 
cussed,  the  cathedral  became  the  next  centre  of 
interest.  Mr.  Davis  conducted  the  association 
round  the  north  and  east  sides,  aud  then  through 
the  interior,  aud  thence  to  the  south  side.  Ills 
histoiical  and  descriptive  account  of  the  previous 
evening,  and  his  observations  of  the  next  day, 
will  be  found  elsewhere  condensed. 

The  two  hours  allotted  to  this,  the  chief  object 
of  the  architectural  portion  of  the  Congress, 
having  expired,  an  ex-cursion  was  made  to  Credi- 
tonj  the  president  providing  luncheon  en  route, 
and  permitting  the  raembere  to  wander  at  plea- 
sure to  view  his  house, — which,  he  said,  is  neither 
itself  nor  its  contents  very  old, — and  the  scenery, 
which,  however,  is  ancient.  These  received  much 
attention  from  the  visitors, — without,  however, 
entirely  forgetting  his  previous  warning  ; for  the 
train  was  punctually  met,  and  Crediton  attained. 

On  arriving  at  the  entrance  to  the  churchyard, 
tliey  were  met  by  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Smith, 
vicar  of  Crediton,  who  led  the  way  irito  the  build- 
ing, and  explained  its  general  features.  It  is  a 
very  fine  old  cruciform  church,  but  unfortunately 
is  iu  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  allows  no  more 
money  to  be  spent  tluin  will  suffice  to  put  it  in  a 
“good  and  substantial”  condition.  So  far  as  these 
terms  may  be  taken  iu  their  most  literal  sense,  the 
trustees  have  certainly  gone  as  far  as  their  powers 
permit  them.  The  walls  aud  roof  are  of  the 
most  substantial  nature  j but  a glance  at  the  inte- 
rior shows  that  there  is  much  room  for  improve- 
ment. The  roof  Is  flat  and  plastered,  depriving 
the  building  of  its  proper  proportions,  which 
could  easily  be  restored  by  substituting  an  open 
one  of  timber.  Then  the  pews  are  in  the  old 
style,  while  the  organ  is  placed  immediately  in 
front  of  the  west  window',  which  it  shuts  out  from 
ihe  view  of  the  congregation.  Mr.  Davis  gave  a 
brief  architectural  description  of  the  building, 
lie  thought  it  was  remarkable  that  the  freestone 
work  about  the  windows  had  only  been  used  in 
the  tracery,  and  not  in  the  jambs.  He  had  never 
seen  a similar  instance  before:  Mr.  Hayw’ard,  of 
Exeter,  however,  said  this  was  a common  practice 
in  Devonshire. 

The  party  then  entered  a portion  of  the  church 
behind  the  choir,until  lately  used  for  the  Grammar 
School.  Within  the  last  few  years  large  and  com- 
modious premises  have  been  built  for  the  school 
and  the  masters,  and  this  portion  of  the  church 
is  now  iu  ii  very  disordered  state.  Here,  how- 
ever, amidst  broken  masonry  and  dust,  ladies  and 
others  assembled  to  bear  Mr.  Tackett’s  paper  on 
Crediton.  In  the  absence  of  the  author,  the  paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  Levien.  The  writer  traced  the 
history  of  the  bishops  of  Crediton  from  the  earliest 
times  dow’n  to  the  removal  of  the  sec  to  Exeter; 
and  then  mentioned  the  most  important  incidents 
in  the  history  of  Crediton.  Among  other  facts,  he 
stated  that,  during  a period  of  thirty  years  in  the 
last  century,  four  great  fires  destroyed  upwards  of 
700  houses.  At  one  time  the  town  was  the  only 
scat  of  woollen  manufacture  in  the  comity.  The 
concluding  portion  of  the  paper  was  devoted  to 
architectural  observations  on  the  church.  Mr. 
Tuckett  attributed  much  of  the  work  of  the  Lady 
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Chapel  to  the  Saxon  period,  hut  this  opinion 
was  strongly  controverted  by  Mr.  Roberts, 
who  expressed  his  regret  that  the  author 
of  that  paper  had  not  given  them  some 
account  of  the  building,  called  the  Lady  Chapel, 
which  was  too  lofty,  and  with  too  little  over  it  to 
be  a crypt,  and  too  detached  and  sunk  to  be  a 
Lady  Chapel.  It  was  a beautiful  piece  of  archi- 
tecture of  the  fourteenth  century,  except  a kind 
of  chapel  or  transept,  with  a much  earlier  arch 
and  piers,  with  a corresponding  opening  opposite, 
now  filled  up  j and  there  was  not  a fragment  of 
either  Saxon  or  Norman  work  in  it. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  J,  R.  Plancbe  read  a paper 
“On  the  Earls  of  Devon;”  Mr.  T.  Wright  one 
“ On  Bishop  Leofric’s  Library,”  given  by  him  to 
Exeter  Cathedral  in  the  eleventh  century ; and 
oue  by  Dr.  Pring,  “ On  the  last  Abbot  of  Ford.” 
On  Wednesday,  the  first  place  visited  was  I'ord 
Abbey,  where  the  members  were  received  by  Mr. 
Miles.  The  remains  are  not  considerable  but  in- 
teresting, and  the  description  was  clearly  given 
by  Mr.  Gordon  Hills.  The  greater  part  of  that 
which  is  now  to  be  seen  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Chard, 
the  last  abbot.  The  chapter-house  is  of  transition 
Normau,  and  is  the  oldest  portion.  Mr.  Hills 
called  attention  to  the  recess  in  which  the  vault- 
ing shafts  were  inserted,  instead  of  their  project- 
ing as  usual. 

If'rom  Ford  the  party  proceeded  to  Ottery  St. 
Mary,  where  they  were  entertained  by  Sir  John 


Coleridge.  The  church  was  examined  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  E.  Roberts,  F.S.A.,  who  said  that 
the  first  impression  on  entering  might  easily  be 
that  it  was  a very  excellent  specimen  of  the  work 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  an  examination 
would  soon  dispel  such  a view.  It  is  unique  as  a 
parish  church,  with  its  transeptaltowers;  no  other 
buildings  having  them  but  the  original  plan  of 
Winchester  and  the  cathedral  at  Exeter,  from 
which  this  church  was  said  to  be  imitated;  and, 
taking  part  by  part,  the  church  would  bear  out 
the  tradition.  There  were  the  towers,  of  a cen- 
tury later  than  those  at  Exeter,  and  the  other 
parts  (with  some  exceptious  in  the  lower  parts  of 
the  external  walls  and  the  two  other  U'unseptal 
chapels)  of  Perpendicular  transitional  work, 
founded  on  the  Decorated  work  of  Exeter.  But, 
he  stated,  that  the  whole,  inside  and  out,  seemed 
within  the  last  century  to  have  been  restored  in 
so  ill  a manner  as  to  have  interfered  very  mate- 
rially with  the  mouldings;  the  chapels  before 
named  having  escaped  by  being  the  one  an  engine- 
house  and  the  other  a lumber-room.  He  praised 
the  work  of  recent  restoration  except  the  sculp- 
ture, which  he  thought  should  never  he  restored; 
and  urged  further  coloured  decoration ; which,  in 
the  case  of  plain  masonry,  is  much  more  fit  for  it 
than  when  it  is  elaborate. 

The  exterior  bears  scarcely  any  resemblance  to 
the  original  work.  All  the  parapets,  crosses, 
strings,  and  mouldings,  are  of  fifty  years  ago;  and 
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the'walls  are  considerably  cemented  and  covered 
with  black  cement-pointed  joints,  even  where 
there  are  no  joints  in  the  masonry.  There  are 
many  holes  in  the  vaulting  of  the  church,  which 
Mr  Roberts  considered  were  for  the  escape  of 
accidental  water;  and  he  pointed  for  conhnnation 
to  the  injury  of  the  colour  by  wet  where  thpre 
were  none.  Considerable  discussion  took  place  on 
this  highly  interesting  and  curious  church;  Sir 
John  Coleridge  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Coleridge  giving 
historical  information  on  some  doubtful  points. 
Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Hills  assisted  in  the  discussion ; 
all  parties  agreeing  on  the  desirableness  of  more 
colour ; while  differing  in  some  respects  on  account 
of  the  anomalous  nature  of  the  work.  There  is 
some  good  oak  carving  carefully  preserved. 

Cudhay  House  was  inspected ; but,  except  some 
explanation  by  Mr.  Davis  of  the  origin  of  corri- 
dors, all  the  observations  were  conversational. 

In  the  evening  the  president  referred  to  the 
discussion  at  Ottery  as  one  worthy  to  be  followed 
out.  The  papers  read  were  one  hy  Mr.  T.  J. 
Pettigrew,  F.R.S.,  on  the  Roman  antiquities 
found  in  Exeter;  another  by  Col.  Harding  on 
the  coinage  of  Exeter;  and  part  of  another  by 
Mr.  Gidley,  on  the  Royal  visit  to  Exeter.  This 
paper  was  so  voluminous  that  only  about  half 
was  read.  We  shall  return  to  the  proceedings, 


EXETER  CATHEDRAL. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  paper  on 
Exeter  Cathedral,  read  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Davis,  at  the 
recent  Congress  of  the  British  Archmological  Asso- 
ciation : — 

It  is  on  record  that  on  that  spot  two  eccle- 
siastical edifices,  at  the  least,  existed,  of  which 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  the  smallest  trace. 
The  first  was  founded  by  Athelstan  about  the  year 
932, and  w’as  burnt  down  by  Sweyn  in  Augu8t,1003. 
Of  the  building  which  succeeded  it  they  only  knew 
that  it  contained  seven  hells,  to  which  Leofric, 
upon  the  see  being  removed  from  Crediton  to 
Exeter  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  1050,  added 
six  others,  and  a dozen  smaller  ones  for  chimes. 
This  building,  which  was  in  all  probability  the 
largest  in  the  diocese,  was  doubtless  far  inferior 
to  many  foreign  cathedrals  that  Warelwast,  the 
bishop,  who  was  consecrated  in  1107,  had  seen 
whilst  occupied  in  his  foreign  embassies,  in  which 
he  was  employed  by  his  uncle,  William  the  Con- 
queror. In  1113  this  bishop  commenced  rebuilding 
this  cathedral  on  a much  grander  scale  than  the 
previous  building;  indeed,  the  two  towers  that 
were  left  in  almost  their  integrity,  if  they  did  not 
display  originality  of  design,  or  the  simplicity  that 
they  occasionally  saw  in  that  style,  were  suffiqjent 
to  show  that  Warelwast’s  views  were  that  his 
cathedral  should,  at  least  in  size,  vie  with  any 
other  erected.  During  the  progress  of  the  work 
Ht  was  interrupted  by  a three  months’  siege  of 
the  city,  in  the  summer  of  113G,  under  King 
Stephen.  Warelwast  was  said  to  have  died  the 
year  following,  leaving  the  cathedral  still  incom 
plete;  and,  in  1161, as  Exeter  suffered  much  from 
conflagration,  it  was  probable  that  the  cathedral 
itself  did  not  entirely  escape  damage.  The  towers 
were  remarkably  fine,  and  bore  a very  great  re- 
semblance in  design  to  the  western  front  of  Ely. 
They  occupied  an  uni  snally  large  area,  and  had 
been  obliged  to  submit  to  the  humiliation  of  being 
crowned  with  pinnacles  of  the  worst  description, 
that  would,  from  their  form,  give  to  any  less  raas- 
sii’e  tower  a positively  frivolous  character.  It 
was  to  be  regretted  th.at  the  effect  of  the  massive- 
ness of  these  towers  had  been  so  destroyed  by  the 
mortar  pointing,  which  was  of  recent  addition ; 
the  stones  being  set  as  closely  together  as  they 
would  admit,  and  the  pointing  of  the  mortar  being 
nearly  on  the  surface.  It  was  left  for  Warelwast’s 
successor  to  design  that  very  flno  decorative 
church  which,  as  far  as  the  northern  side, 
might  be  said  to  have  been  completed  before 
1377.  The  northern  facade  equalled,  if  it 
did  not  surpass,  the  c-flect  produced  by  the 
northern  front  of  any  other  cathedral.  In  viewing 
the  northern  front  from  the  Close  they  had  on 
the  right  the  western  entrance  flanked  by  the 
cemetery  chapel,  as  it  was  called,  of  Sb.  Edmund, 
said  to  have  been  an  older  structure  than  the  rest 
of  the  cathedral.  The  windows  of  the  side  aisles 
were  all  of  good  and  various  designs,  principally 
ii  combination  of  purely  geometrical  forms,  with 
an  occasional  filling  of  flowing  lines.  The  porch 
was  enriched  with  exceedingly  low  ornamenta- 
tion that  would  have  been  much  better  omitted. 
The  parapet  of  the  aisles  was  remaikable  as  being 
double  the  outer,  which  was  simply  battlcmented 
with  an  open  sj)ace,  about  2 feet  6 inches  wide, 
between  a second  parapet,  which  was  much  more 
lofty,  and  without  battlement,  but  pierced  with 


loopholes,  of  the  cuneiform'  shape  usual  in  fortified 
buildings,  hut  not  to  be  seen  in  other  churches. 
The  roof  of  the  aisles  was  raised  to  the  level  of 
the  parapet,  so  as  to  afford  a covered  way  as  a 
protection  to  the  defender.  In  the  centre  of  the 
front  towers,  up  the  Norman  Tower,  a window 
was  inserted  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Qnivil,  between 
1280  and  1291.  In  the  southern  tower  a similar 
window  was  then  also  inserted,  but  enlarged  in 
1427  or  1430.  These  windows  (omitting  the 
transom  in  one)  were  decidedly  the  best-decorated 
windows  in  the  cathedral,  excepting  that  to  the 
west,  of  which  they  appeared  to  have  formed  the 
first  idea.  The  window  in  the  northern  tower 
formed  a most  capital  centre,  and  the  front  would 
lose  all  point  were  it  omitted.  The  western  front 
was  of  as  bold  a character  as  the  other  portions 
of  the  building,  and  was  quite  unlike  any  other 
western  front.  The  window  in  the  centre  was 
perhaps  the  finest  in  this  country.  If  its  sym- 
bolism could  be  read,  he  believed  a tale  would  be 
elicited  that  would  interest  even  those  who  were 
iudiflerent  to  the  beauties  of  architecture.  The 
head  contained  a large  wheel,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  a five-foiled  star,  from  which  sprang 
five  triangular  figures,  compressed  within  a circle: 
round  these,  hut  still  within  the  great  wheel,  were 
twelve  figures,  alternately  circular  and  quatrefoil. 
Supporting  the  head  were  nine  lights,  more  or  less 
foliated.  Above  this  was  another  window,  and 
still  higher  was  a very  dilapidated  tabernacle, 
inclosing  the  very  impressive  figure  of  St.  Peter, 
the  patron  of  the  cathedral.  Supporting  the 
central  portion  were  screens,  very  poorly  executed, 
built  to  enclose  staircases  from  the  very  pretty 
octagonal  turrets  which  sprang  up — the  northern 
from  the  wall  of  St.  Edmund’s  Chapel,  the  southern 
from  a massive  buttress  that  originally  formed  a 
part  of  the  enclosing  wall  of  the  cloisters. 
This  brought  them  to  the  screen  that  stretched 
across  the  whole  of  the  western  front;  containing 
two  tiers  of  very  rich  tabernacle  work,  inclosing 
statues,  of  which  the  lower  ones  were  supported 
by  angels.  The  majority  of  the  figures  were 
very  well  executed,  and  were  mostly  posed  in 
much  more  graceful  attitudes  than  usual.  The 
iutei'ior,  as  seen  from  the  west  door  on  a first 
view,  appeared  low,  but  it  was  really  higher  than 
many  cathedrals.  Over  the  arch  of  the  fifth  bay 
from  the  west  was  a banging  gallery — the  min- 
strel’s gallery,  the  front  of  which  was  beautifully 
enriched  with  tabernacle  work,  enclosing  in  its 
twelve  recesses  a figure  playing  some  instrument. 
A monument  that  had  lately  been  erected  in  bronze 
and  white  marble  in  the  nave  desecrated  the 
cathedral,  and  perpetuated  an  art  but  a shade 
better  than  that  of  the  scribbling  schoolboy  or  a 
Pagan  hieroglyphic.  Its  erection  was  not  only  to 
be  regretted  in  an  archmological  point  of  view, 
but  also  that  the  names  they  so  much  bonom-ed 
should  be  associated  with  anything  so  contempti- 
ble. From  a central  point  in  the  eastern  side  of  the 
cloisters  was  the  chapter-house,  a parallelogram 
of  four  bays  divided  Into  three  stages.  The  tomb 
of  Henry  Marshall  and  Simon  of  Apulia  was  pro- 
bably designed  by  the  same  band.  The  chapter 
house,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  w’as  removed 
some  time  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  raised  to 
its  present  elevation ; having  perpendicular  win- 
dows in  each  bay,  with  tabernacles  between,  in 
tolerably  good  work,  ascribed  to  Bishop  Lacy,  who 
died  in  1455.  The  cast  window  w’as  considered 
the  work  of  his  successor;  whilst  Bothe,  the  fol- 
lowing bishop,  was  said  to  have  erected  the  rich 
carved  and  gilt  roof.  Between  the  chapter  house 
and  the  south  transept  was  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Proceeding  by  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir 
in  the  first  bay  was  a doorway,  now  stopped  up; 
whilst  three  bays  further  cast  was  the  Chapel  of 
St,  Joseph,  beautifully  grained  in  two  bays.  The 
window’s  were,  of  the  simplest  form  of  tracery,  of 
the  date  of  1280.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chapel 
is  the  canopy  of  a tomb  of  exceedingly  good  de- 
sign, The  centre  division  was  a two-centred  arch, 
enriched  with  large  open  crosses.  T’he  tympanum 
was  fitted  with  a vesica  piscis,  containing  a seated 
figure  of  the  Saviour,  and  a panel  on  eacli  side, 
containing  an  angel  swinging  a censor.  In  the 
floor  were  a few  simple  encaustic  tiles.  Above 
the  chapel  was  a chamber  similarly  floored,  which 
was  entered  by  turret  stairs,  approached  through 
a yard  that  was  formerly  a chamber  of  some  kind 
in  connection  with  St.  Joseph’s  Chapel.  The  crypt 
beneath,  which  was  approached  hy  a grated  win- 
dow, was  probably  the  priests’  prison,  as  tradition 
assigned  a portion  of  the  building  to  that  use ; 
but  whether  it  was  taken  down  when  the  palace, 
which  was  immediately  contiguous  to  that  point, 
was  altered  in  1846,  he  (Mr.  Davis)  could  not  say. 
On  the  north  side  was  the  chapel  of  St.  Andrew, 
with  a similar  room  over  it,  but  no  crypt.  One  of 


the  gems  of  the  cathedral  was  the  screen  across  the 
entrance  to  the  choir.  There  were  but  very  few 
of  these  remaining  in  England  in  their  original 
position  ; and,  considering  how  many  and  various 
had  been  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  interior  of 
this  cathedral,  it  was  gratifying  to  see  that  beauty 
for  once  had  been  able  to  defend  itself. 


THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS. 

Lord  Taxbot  de  Maxaiiide’s  address,  on  the 
sixth  day  of  the  Congress,  was  a very  able  one. 
In  referring  to  the  Sanitary  Department  over 
which  his  lordship  presided  he  said  : — 

We  have  had  a most  valuable  paper  from  Mr.  Chail- 
wick,  the  highest  Jiving  authority,  on  the  drainage  of 
towns.  There  cannot  be  a more  important  sanitary 
problem  than  those  involved  in  th-s  question,  coupled 
with  the  proper  Bpplicatio 


of  the  sewage,  which  I trust 

we  shall  see  directed  to  increase  the  wealth  anti  agricul- 
tural produce  of  the  country.  I shall  he  ashamed  of  our 
distinguished  civil  engiueers  if  they  do  not  solve  this 
difficult  question  in  our  time.  I will  not  enlarge  on  the 
importance  of  securing  an  abundant  supply  of  whole- 
some water,  or  the  advantage  of  street  touiitains  in 
Dublin  and  other  large  towns.  There  is  no  dispute  as  to 
the  advantage  of  obtaining  these  objects;  but,  unfortu- 
na’ely,  there  is  so  much  diffurence  of  opinion  on  the 
details  that  we  had  better  eschew  the  subject.” 

In  speaking  of  the  amelioration  of  the  dwellings 
of  town  and  country  populations  his  lordship 
said : — 

” The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland  has  offered 
four  gold  medals  for  the  erection  of  the  greatest  number 
of  newly-built  labourers’  cottages  within  each  province, 
the  same  number  of  gold  medals  for  improved  cottages  in 
each  province,  a gold  medal  for  the  greatest  number  of 
ncwly-erected  cottages  in  each  county,  a silver  medal  f .‘r 
the  greatest  number  of  newly-erected  cottages  within 
the  district  of  each  local  society,  and  one  for  the  greatest 
number  of  improved  cottages  •within  each  local  society. 
Besides  this  there  is  the  Leinster  Challenge  Cup  for  the 
person  who  shall  have  erected  during  the  year  tlie  greatest 
number  of  approved  labourers’  cottages  in  any  part  of 
Ireland.  The  conditions  for  the  erection  of  new  cottages 
in  must  respects  follow  the  requirements  of  Sir  William 
Somerville’s  Acts.  It  cannot  be  said  that  our  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  has,  in  this  respect,  been  behind 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  erecting  cottages,  there 
are  many  points  which  require  consideration.  1.  They 
must  not  be  too  expensive  ; for,  in  so  great  a work, 
it  is  advisable  to  make  the  outlay  as  nearly  repro- 
ductive as  possible  ; and  unless  this  is  done,  it  will 
not  be  in  the  power  of  a large  number  of  landowners, 
however  well  disposed,  to  co-operate  as  they  would  wish. 
2.  They  must  not  be  too  large.  If  they  are  so,  instead  of 
improving  the  condition  of  the  inmates,  you  tempt  tlicm 
to  take  in  lodgers  and  make  them  overcrowded.  For  a 
married  couple,  without  children,  two  rooms  are  suffi- 
cient, with  the  necessary  offices.  If  they  have  children  of 
both  sexes,  three  are  absolutely  necessary.  3.  They 
should  have  all,  where  it  is  practicable,  a garden,  not  a 
large  one,  or  more  than  a rood.  This  will  enable  them 
to  be  self-supporting,  and  be  a great  source  of  ctiml'nrt  to 
the  inhabitants.  I believe  most  influential  landowners 
in  Ireland  are  doing  something  in  the  way  of  im- 
provement.” 

The  ladies  of  the  Association  were  thus  com- 
plioiented: — 

“ I have  listened  to  the  brilliant  and  truly  judicious 
remarks  of  some  of  our  lady  associates,  both  in  my  own 
section  and  in  other  sections,  with  intense  admiration. 
The  practical  sound  sense,  benevoleut  feeling,  and  the 
earnest  and  fervent  eloquence  with  which  their  sug- 
gestions abounded,  must  have  produced  a deep  and  lasting 
impression  on  all  their  hearers.  It  is  the  proud  boast  of 
Association  to  have  secured  the  co-operation  of  such 
recruits.  Their  assistance  cannot  fail  to  smooth  the  irri- 
tation of  contending  theorists,  to  allay  the  bitterness  of 
sectarian  controversy  and  ill-judged  zeal ; and  it  will  be  a 
great  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  city,  and  gratefully  to 
be  remembered,  if  the  efforts  to  establish  a powerful  com- 
bined ladies’  visiting  association  for  improving  the 
dwellings  and  sanitary  habits  of  the  Irish  poor,  irre- 
spective of  party  contentions,  meet  with  the  success 
they  deserve.” 


The  address  on  the  seventh  and  last  day  of  the 
Congress  (Wednesday  the  21st)  was  delivered  hy 
Judge  Longfield,  as  president  of  the  Social  Eco- 
nomy Department. 

The  closing  met  ting  of  the  association  was  held 
in  the  Solicitor's  room.  There  was  a crowded 
attendance. 

The  Report  was  read  by  Mr.  ITastInga.  It  con- 
gratulated the  asrociution  on  the  complete  success 
of  the  Dublin  meeting.  The  nutnber  of  members’ 
tickets  issued  bad  been  353;  and  of  associates’ 
1,347;  making  a total  of  1,700.  The  report  then 
reviewed  the  proceedings  of  the  different  depart- 
ments. In  the  first,  that  of  Jurisprudence,  two 
reports  of  committees  and  25  papers  bad  bem 
read.  In  the  second,  that  of  Education, 
upwards  of  20  papers  had  been  read.  In  the 
third,  that  of  Funishment  and  Reformation, 
24  papers  had  been  read.  In  the  fourth, 
that  of  Public  Health,  24  papers  bad  been  read, 
lu  the  fifth,  that  of  Social  Economy,  4-1  papers 
were  read.  The  great  feature  in  this  department, 
continued  the  report,  was  the  number  of  papers 
contributed  aqd  read  by  ladies,  being  no  less  than 
16.  The  interest  and  the  discussion  created  by 
these  papers  filled  the  department  with  crowded 
audiences  during  the  whole  week.  The  subject  of 
the  employment  of  women,  and  also  the  important 
subject  of  workhouse  management,  were  most 
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I ably  bandied  by  the  ladies  present.  The  si.’wth 
i department,  that  of  Trade  and  International  Law, 
had  been  very  successful.  A discussion,  intro- 
duced by  M.  Chevalier,  led  to  the  following  reso- 
lution : — “ That  we  cordially  concur  with  the 
president  In  the  great  advantage  that  would  arise 
from  the  adoption  of  a uniform  and  decimal  sys- 
1 tern  of  weights,  measures,  and  coins  for  all 
I nations;”  and  another  discussion,  also  introduced 
» by  31.  Chevalier,  led  to  the  following  resolution : — 

“ That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  association,  the 
acquisition  of  laud,  as  well  as  of  all  other  pro- 
perty, should  be  freely’’  permitted  to  foreigners, 
apart  from  all  question  of  enjoyment  of  political 
rights.” 

Ttie  report  recommended  the  following  list  of 
sixty  members  of  council  for  election  : — 

T.  D.  Aclmirt,  juii-i  Edward  Akroyd,  Rev.  J.  II.  Barton, 
Thorn.'is  Bazley,  iM.P. ; W.  G.  Black-e,  J.  A.  Blake,  M.P. ; 
Herbert  Broom,  Stephen  Cane,  M.P.;  Edwin  Chadwick, 
C.B.  ; Thomas  Chambers,  William  Chambers,  Charles 
Cohbc,  Captain  Crofton,  C B. ; J.  T.  Danson,  Dr.  Farr, 
F.R.S.  J W.  J.  Gameit,  M.P. ; J.  P.  Ga^si^tc,  F.R.S.; 
George  Godwin,  F.R.S.;  Sir  F.  H.  Goldsmid.  Bart., 
M.P. ; Dr.  Heartlam  Greenhow,  Sir  Edward  Grogan, 
Bart.  M.P. ; Rev.  Dr.  Guthrie,  Robert  Hanbury,  M.P.; 
W.  Nelson  Hancock,  LL.D. : Charles  Hawkins,  M.  D. 
llili,  Q.C.;  P.  H.  Holland,  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  An- 
thony Lofroy,  M.P.;  Sir  Baldwin  Leighton,  Bart.,  M-P.; 
John  Lentaieiie,  D.L. ; J.  M.  Ludlow,  Drentou  Lniiton, 
James  M'Cann.  Al.P. ; Horace  Mann,  James  W.Mnrlaiid, 
Ui'v.  J.  D.  Maurice,  Rev.  David  Melville,  Samuel  Mnrlcy, 
Rev.  J.  P.  Norris,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Bart-,  M.P. ; 
Dr.  Lyon  Playfair.  C.B.;  Edmunrl  Porter.  F.R.S.;  P.  H. 
Kalhbonc,  Rw.  Canon  Rich'ou.  Henry  Roberts.  F.S.A. ; 
II.  W.  llami-ey,  W.  Scholeflcld,  M.P. ; John  Senior,  F.R  S.; 

R.  A.  Slaney.  M-P.  ; Dr.  S'luthwood  Smith,  I^.R.S. ; Rev. 

S.  A.  Steinhardt,  J.  Strong,  LL.D. ; W.  Tite,  M.P. ; Rev. 
i Sydney  Turner,  W.  Pollard-Urquhart,  M.P. ; Sir  Harry 
J Verney.  Bart.,  M.P.;  J.  F. 'Waller,  LL.D. ; and  Thomas 
i Webster,  F.R.S. 

I The  report  was  unaniraoudy  adopted. 

1 Votes  of  thauhs  to  Lord  Brougham,  as  Presi- 

i dent  of  the  Association  and  as  President  of  the 
1 Congress — the  first  moved  by  the  Lord  Justice  of 

Appeal,  and  the  last  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  now  the 
‘I  Irish  secretary — were  passed  with  acclamation; 
r(  and,  after  some  other  formal  proceedings,  iu- 
a eluding  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  ladies,  the  meeting 
:j  separated. 

THE  SEWERAGE  OF  DUBLIN. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association, 

: Mr.  Parke  Neville,  city  engineer,  read  a paper  on 

1 the  “ Sewerage  of  Dublin.”  He  stated  that  until 
■j  after  the  visitation  of  Asiatic  cholera,  in  1832,  the 
1 state  oftho  sewerage  did  not  receive  the  attention 
I which  its  great  importance  demanded.  From 
^ Government  inquiries  made  in  1832,  and  subse- 

'I  quently,  it  was  found  that  the  cholera  flourished 

I most  where  the  sewerage  was  neglected,  and  the 
supply  of  water  bad  and  scanty.  lu  the  streets 
.1  situate  within  the  boundary  of  the  ancient  city  of 

ii  Dublin,  there  existed  but  very  few  main  sewers. 

I The  district  in*  which  such  streets  were  situate, 

II  on  the  south  side  of  the  Liffey,  commenced  neat 
, the  west  side  of  the  present  Richmond  Bridge, 
'I  and  thence  extended  southward  nearly  along  the 

line  of  Meeting  House-yard  to  Wormwood  Gate, 

I where  the  Ormond  Gate  stood;  thence  to  the 
Corn  Market,  where  the  New  Gate  stood ; tbeuce, 
i:  turning  eastward,  between  Back-lane  and  Francis- 

'i  street;  thence  to  where  Little  Ship-street  joined 
I Werburgh-street,  across  Dame-lane,  and  then  to 
V tbe  river  a little  eastward  of  Essex  Bridge.  In 
1851  he  commenced  a survey  of  the  sewers  of 
' Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  designing  a plan  for 
I the  improvement  of  the  sewerage  of  tbe  city. 

I In  his  survey,  the  sizes  and  forms  of  tbe  sewers 
I were  found  to  vary  very  much,  some  measuring 
■ from  three  to  four  feet  in  width,  others  from  three 
to  four  feet  high  by  two  to  three  feet  wide.  The 
i size  generally  adopted  by  the  late  paving  commis- 

; sioners  was  six  feet  high  by  three  feet  wide,  aud 

they  were  laid  out  apparently  without  any  atten- 
I tioii  to  fall.  In  Blessington-street  and  Capel-street, 

I near  Essex  Bridge,  they  found  the  sewers  of  large 

i size.  In  different  parts  of  the  city  they  fouud 

' four-inch  brick  arches  used  over  sewers  of  from 

! two  and  a half  to  three  feet  wide,  in  good  preser- 

. vation,  showing  how  well  such  brickwork  would 

I stand,  and  that  there  was  no  novelty  in  using  it. 

1 The  levels  of  the  sewers  be  found  in  general  very 

I badly  laid  out,  particularly  in  the  streets  running 

east  and  west,  which  cannot  have  rapid  falls ; in 
many  cases  being  almost  level,  in  others  full  of 
hollows,  up  and  down ; and  frequently  they  could 
I act  little  better  than  great  cesspools.  In  some  of 
this  class,  they  fouud  as  much  as  four  feet  of  solid 
I deposit,  rendering  all  house  drainage  impossible. 

' When  he  bad  completed  the  survey,  he  laid  downa 
i general  plan  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of 
1 the  sewerage  of  tbe  city.asshownby  a map  which  he 

now  exhibited,  and  as  detailed  in  the  report  which 
he  made  to  the  corporation  early  in  the  year  1853. 

! The  Liffey,  flowing  from  west  to  east,  naturally 


formed  the  outlet  for  the  entire  sewage.  They 
liad  recently  constructed  important  sewers,  which 
discharged  into  the  river  at  the  North-wall.  In 
addition  to  these,  miles  of  large  and  small  sewers 
have  been  laid  down  in  streets  which  never  had 
sewers  before ; aud  considerable  lengths  of  old  and 
decayed  sewers  have  been  taken  up,  and  new  ones 
built;  and  where  the  old  sewers  were  found  sound 
and  their  levels  such  as  to  permit  of  their  being 
made  available,  they  have  been  repaired,  under- 
pinned, and  had  brick  inverts  placed  iu  them 
and  their  levels  corrected;  thus  rendering  them 
thoroughly  eftective,  It  is  intended  that  these 
works  should  bo  continued  until  every  street  in 
the  city  has  a really  effective  main  sewer ; and  it 
is  also  proposed  to  remove  all  the  old  stone  gulley- 
grates,  and  substitute  metal  trapped  gullies,  and 
to  make  side  entrances  into  the  sewers,  so  as  to 
facilitate  getting  into  them  for  examination  and 
repairs,  and  thus  render  unnecessary  the  frequent 
breaking  up  of  the  streets.  He  calculated  that, 
by  the  works  executed,  they  had  provided  means 
for  drainage  to  at  least  6,000  houses,  a large  pro- 
portion of  which  had  no  means  of  drainage  before. 
He  might  here  allude  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
found  very  difficult  to  get  the  owners  of  houses 
to  make  house-drains  into  the  new  sewers,  on 
account  of  the  trifling  cost  of  putting  in  the 
drain.  Li  a great  many  good  streets,  and  in 
almofit  all  the  poor  ones,  not  one  iu  ten  availed 
themselves  of  them  ; and  up  to  within  the  last  few 
weeks  ihe  corporation  had  no  power  to  compel 
parties  to  do  so ; hut  this  defect  had  been  i*eme- 
died  by  an  act  passed  in  the  last  session,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Dublin  Improvement  Bill, 
whereby  the  corporation  had  now  the  power  to 
compel  all  householders  to  make  drains  when 
called  on ; and,  in  the  event  of  their  neglect  or 
refusal,  then  the  corporation  could  do  the  work 
and  compel  them  to  pay  the  cost.  He  believed 
that  great  improvement  would  be  the  result  of 
tbe  works  he  proposed,  which  were  similar  in 
many  respects  to  the  low-level  sewers  designed  to 
relievo  the  Thames,  only  of  a much  simpler  and 
less  expensive  character.  They  would  cost  pro' 
bably  40,000?.  

THE  BERLIN  WATERWORKS. 

The  eighth  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Berlin  Waterworks  Company  has 
been  held  at  tbe  London  Tavern. 

The  report  of  the  directors  stated  that,  notwith- 
standing the  intense  cold  experienced  at  Berlin 
last  winter,  in  the  course  of  which  the  thermo- 
meter indicated  at  one  time  as  low  n rate  of 
temperature  as  45  degrees  of  frost,  the  company’s 
pipe-system  sustained  no  injury.  The  progress  of 
the  undertaking,  though  not  so  rapid  as  could  be 
wished,  has,  nevertheless,  been  satisfactory. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  company  bad  not 
pressed  the  question  of  further  concessions,  as  at 
present  inquiries  were  being  made  by  a commis- 
sion as  to  the  establishment  of  a system  of  sewer- 
age in  Berlin ; and  as  it  could  not  be  carried  out 
without  the  aid  of  the  water  supplied  by  this 
company  it  was  thought  that  a better  time  than 
the  present  would  arise  for  them  to  put  forth  this 
question.  That  the  company  w’as  appreciated  in 
Berlin  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  scarcely  a new 
house  was  now  built  to  which  the  water  was  not 
laid  on.  Indeed,  the  directors  had  been  somewhat 
amused  at  reading  an  account  of  something  like  a 
strike  in  Berlin  amongst  the  housemaids;  they 
refusing  to  accept  service  iu  houses  where  the 
water  was  not  laid  on.  The  Germans  were  a 
somewhat  slow  people,  and  would  not  very  readily 
give  up  their  old-fashioned  wells  and  pumps.  All, 
however,  looked  at  present  encouraging. 


EMIGRATION  OF  SPITALFIELDS 
WEAVERS. 

We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  the  emigration 
movement  amongst  the  Spitalfields  weavers  has 
been  commenced  with  some  success ; and  by  this 
time  a number  of  families  are  on  their  way  to 
Queensland,  a place  of  promise. 

The  distress  still  continues:  several  hundred 
weavers  are  out  of  employment,  and  in  a starving 
and  destitute  condition.  A considerable  number 
of  these  are  willing  to  follo  w their  brother  work- 
men to  the  new  colony,  but  want  of  sufficient 
funds  prevents  tbe  carrying  out  of  this  most 
desirable  measure. 

An  influential  committee  of  clergymen  and 
others  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing subscriptions  for  the  Immediate  relief  of  the 
distress,  to  assist  the  weavers  to  remove  to  places 
where  they  w’ould  be  likely  to  obtain  some  other 
suitable  work,  and  to  assist  those  who  feel  so  dis- 
posed to  emigrate. 


It  is  only  by  personally  inquiring  iu  this  neigh- 
bourhood, that  any  just  idea  cau  be  formed  of  the 
sad  condition  to  which  many  honest  families  are 
reduced ; and  much  needed  is  the  charity  which 
may  flow  in  this  direction.  But  for  help,  families 
must  fall  into  Lopeless  poverty.  Children  who 
would  be  most  useful  in  the  fertile  and  beautiful 
Queensland  will  grow  up  in  hopeless  poverty ; 
useless  and,  perhaps,  mischievous  wanderers  in  the 
streets.  Such  is  the  feeling  shown  iu  this  country 
in  connection  with  circumstances  of  real  dis- 
tress, that  we  think  the  real  condition  of  the 
weavers  only  requires  to  be  generally  known,  in 
order  that  such  substantial  sums  may  be  forth- 
coming as  would  enable  tbe  committee  to  carry 
out  the  emigration  of  the  weavers  and  their 
children  on  a large  and  useful  scale. 

Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  who  has  done  so  much 
good  in  this  district,  has  taken  uu  active  ijiterest 
in  the  movement,  and  several  gentlemen  have 
liberally  contributed.  We  trust  that  their  good 
example  will  be  followed ; and  that  in  a short  time 
we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  reporting  that 
another  body  of  weavers  are  sailing  away  from 
their  great  trouble  and  distress. 


THE  ROYAL  ENGINEERS’  DEPARTMENT. 

FOEGEEX  AND  FRAUD. 

A DARKER  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Engi- 
neer’s Department  than  any  of  those  wo  have 
heretofore  given  place  to  in  the  SuiUer  has  just 
occulted  at  Dublin,  where  Captain  Connolly,  who 
has  for  many  years  been  cliiel  cleik  in  the  Ord- 
nance Department,  has  been  arrested  on  a charge 
of  forgery  and  fraud,  in  collusion  with  3Ir.  John 
MTlwaiiie,  of  Naas,  county  Kildare,  builder,  and 
an  extensive  Government  contractor,  who  is  also 
in  the  hands  of  the  police  authorities  on  the 
charge  of  fraud. 

The  warrant  charges  them  with  having,  “on 
the  26th  of  Starch,  1861,  and  on  other  days  and 
times,  at  Lower  Castle-yard,  wilfully  and  fraudu- 
lently conspired  together  to  defraud  her  Majesty’s 
principal  Secretary  of  State  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment of  a large  sum  of  luonev,  of  the  value  of 
100,000?.” 

The  precise  nature  of  the  case  against  the 
prisoners  will  be  best  gathered,  perhaps,  from  the 
information  sworn  against  them  by  the  district 
commanding  engineer  in  Dublin,  Colonel  E.  W. 
Duruford,  who  said  : — 

“ I have  examined  the  bills  of  John  M'llwaiiic,  trien- 
nial contractor  for  artificers'  work  at  RiclimontI,  Island- 
bridge.  aud  other  barracks  in  tbe  Dublin  dibtrlct,  for  tlio 
quarter  ending  3 1st  December,  IShl . The  name  * Eilward 
\V.  Duruford,’  at  the  bottom  of  that  bill,  is  m niy  hand- 
writing. At  tlie  time  1 .signed  the  said  cerliftcatc,  the 
alterations  now  appearing  in  the  tot  ol  the  bill,  and  in  the 
abstract  on  tbe  last  page,  did  not  exist,  \ynen  I signed 
the  certificate,  the  sum  was  11s.  3^1.,  and  not 

5761.  Is.  5d.,  as  it  n w appears.  The  initials  ‘ E.  \V.  D.’ 
set  beside  tbe  alterations  are  not  in  my  handwriting,  and 
were  never  written  by  my  authority,  ami  arc  f>ri'eries. 
Connolly  is  the  chief  clerk  in  my  departnunt.  and  has 
filled  such  office  for  many  ycar.a.  Af'er  bring  signed  by 
me,  the  contractor’s  bills  acre  taken  into  the  office  of  the 
chief  clerk,  and  were  despatched  from  that  to  the  Ac- 
countant-General of  tlie  War  Department,  Pall-mall, 
London,  for  payment;  and,  after  being  certified  by  me,  no 
pcr.son  has  access  to  those  hills,  except  the  chief  clerk 
and  those  employed  in  his  office.  Tbe  accounts  so  certi- 
fied by  me  were  properly  payable  to  tiie  said  John 
M'llwainc  ; but  he  has  fraudulently  received  upon  foot  of 
said  bills  a sum  of  about  SI.  (?)  In  addition  to  the  above, 
there  arc  other  billn,  with  alterations  for  more  than  the 
amount  certified  in  them.  Havingiiispected  the  figures — 
576-at  the  foot  of  the  bill,  1 am  satisfied  they  arc  in  the 
handwriting  of  Connolly.  I identify  Connolly,  but  1 do 
not  know  the  other  prisoner.” 

This  is  only  one  specific  charge  out  of  many,  as 
the  defulciitioiis  have  been  going  on  for  some 
time,  aud  may  have  been,  for  muuy  years;  to 
what  extent  it  may  be  bafd  to  say  ; — 12,000?.  at 
least,  it  is  said ; hut  the  margin  given  by  a sum 
such  as  100,000?.  shows  the  extent  of  the  suspi- 
cions of  tbe  authorities  on  this  head. 

The  prisoners  were  remanded,  as  requested,  by 
the  magistrate  of  the  Head-street  office,  before 
whom  they  were  brought;  and  at  a subsequent 
hearing  some  documents  in  Connolly’s  handwriting 
were  put  in  ; showing  that  according  to  bis  own 
written  evidence  he  took  the  lion’s  share  of  the 
plunder.  It  may  bo  worth  while  to  quote  one  of 
these,  as  it  will  show  the  working  of  the  scheme. 
It  was  in  the  shape  of  a note  addressed  to 
M’ilwaine,  and  was  fouud  iu  the  latter’s  reposi- 
tories. 

” Mydear  Sir,— I have  to  pay  30j/.  in  three  weeks  from 
this  date,  and  tliere  is  no  escaping  tor  it.  As  1 know  you  can- 
not help  me  without  I assistyou  to  do  so,  I have  arranged 
matters  acconling  to  tbe  enclosed  docket.  W hvn  you  get 
the  amount  of  those  bills,  yon  can  give  me  sunf.  'lou 
also  owe  me  a balance  of  277^,  which,  I hope,  you  will 
soon  be  able  to  clear  off;  and  tben  1 promise  >011  Uiere 
will  be  no  more  transactions  of  this  nature. — lours 
truly.”  (No  signature.) 

Other  documents  contained  a variety  ot  calcula- 
tions with  reference  to  Island  Bridge  aud  Rich* 
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mond  Barracks.  The  first  showed  as  a result  a 
sum  of  232Z.,  which  was  divided  into  two  sums — 
ono  of  150/.,  after  which  were  the  words  “for 
me;”  and  the  other,  82/.  17s.  6d.,  “for  you.” 
Another,  containinfr  calculations  of  a like  nature, 
showed  as  a result  221/.  Os.  Gd.,  with  the  words 
“150/.  for  me;  7-1/.  Os.  Gd.  for  you.” 

The  prisoners  were  fully  committed  for  trial  at 
the  next  Commission,  for  conspiracy  to  defraud, 
conspiracy  to  obtain  money  under  false  pretences, 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretences,  and  Mr. 
Connolly,  in  addition,  for  forgery. 


THE  LATE  “SEVVERS’  OFFICE,”  GREEK 
STREET,  SOHO. 

The  house  in  Greek-street,  with  the  large  open 
space  in  Rose-street,  of  the  old  commissioners  of 
Bftwers,  and  lately  occupied  by  the  Board  of  Works, 
previously  to  their  removal  to  Spring-gardens,  was 
purchased  at  the  Auction  Mart,  oil  the  7th  instant, 
fc-r  the  House  of  Charity  in  Rose-street,  Soho,  for 
the  sura  of  6,400/.,  as  already  mentioned.  It  is 
intended  to  alter  the  present  house,  which  was  the 
town  residence  of  Mr.  Beckford,  the  father  of  the 
famous  biiildtT  of  Fonthill,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
charity;  and  to  irect  other  extimsivc  buildings, 
consisting  of  the  hall  and  dormitories,  with  a 
chapel,  Ac.,  on  the  vacant  site  at  the  rear.  The 
alterations  and  additions  will  be  carried  out  under 
the  directions  of  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  architect. 
The  chapel  will  be  commenced  at  once.  One 
donation  of  500/.  has  been  made,  since  the  pur- 
chase, on  this  coudition : there  are  also  other 
sums  ill  hand  to  be  specially  devoted  to  the 
chapel. 

The  house  must  he  well  known  to  many  mem- 
bers of  the  profession.  The  decorations  inter- 
nally, such  as  the  principal  chimney-pieces,  the 
architraves,  the  door  and  window  dressings,  &c., 
are  well  designed,  .and  are  bold  and  characteristic 
specimens  of  the  carving  of  the  time. 


COMPETITION  DESIGNS  FOR  THE  IM- 
iniOVEMENT  OF  BATH  MARKET. 

The  Provision  Market  Committee  having 
olFered  60/.  and  25/.  for  the  best  designs  for  the 
improvement  of  the  markets  in  Bath,  seven  archi- 
tects sent  in  drawings.  The  first  premium  has 
been  awarded  to  IMessrs.  Hickes  & Isaacs,  of  Bath. 

The  design  shows  a central  dome,  of  striking 
architectural  ell'cct,  used  as  a fish-market,  with  a 
central  fountain  ; the  continuation  of  Market-row 
into  the  Orange  Grove  by  a curve,  Joining  the 
Grove  at  the  point  occupied  by  Withy’s  premises ; 
the  removal  of  the  wholesale  vegetable-market  to 
the  space  occupied  by  the  present  slaughter-houses; 
and  the  formation  of  a public  abattoir  under  such 
road  and  wholesale  market ; the  space  occupied  by 
the  present  wholesale  vegetable-market  being  either 
ttirown  open  to  Market-row,  or  let  as  a site  for 
shops  at  heavy  ground-rents. 

To  the  plans  of  Mr.  Green,  of  Loudon,  the 
second  prize  of  25/.  was  awarded.  The  design — 
which  is  shown  by  ten  drawings — proposes  to 
sweep  away  all  the  valuable  property  surrounding 
the  markets,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cross  Keys 
publichonse,  ai.d  the  premises  occupied  by  Messrs. 
Butt  & Hales,  and  make  a new  street  direct  from 
the  bottom  of  Bridge-street,  and  opening  into  the 
Orange-grove,  just  at  the  side  of  the  Athenicum. 
At  the  back  of  the  Guildhall  a large  area  would 
be  covered  with  a glass  roof,  supported  on  iron 
pillars  and  girders,  and  surrounded  by  shops,  with 
a gallery  over,  except  on  the  side  nearest  the  hall : 
a fountain  would  adorn  the  centre,  and  around 
would  be  placed  stalls  -for  meat,  fish,  vegetables, 
Ac. 

Mr.  Goodridge,  of  Bath,  and  Mr.  Masters,  of 
Bristol,  are  mentioned  as  amongst  the  other  com- 
petitors. 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  ON  THE  THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 

I DAItE  say  many  like  myself,  on  looking  at  the 
plan  of  the  proposed  Thames  embankment,  will  be 
prepared  to  ofter  suggestions.  I will  make  bold  to 
oiler  one  or  two.  On  such  a long  Hue  of  roadway 
it  would  add  much  to  the  picturesqueness  to  have 
some  public  buildings  laid  out  on  a grand  scale, 
and  standing  out  by  themselves,  instead  of  being 
overwhelmed  by  many-storied  houses  in  juxta- 
position. Two  buildings  occur  to  my  mind  to 
wliich  the  reclaimed  land  would  be  most  suitable. 
We  have  been  some  years  in  selecting  a site  for 
the  Royal  Academy.  Now  I venture  to  think 
that  this  proposed  embankment  oilers  many  ad- 
vantages. The  ground  being  clear,  sufficient 
space  could  be  obtained  to  allow  this  building 
t-o  stand  untouched  by  any  other  erection.  This 


' would  afford  good  light  and  security  from  the 
risk  of  fires  in  the  neighbourhood.  Another  ad- 
vantage afforded  by  this  site  is,  that  it  will 
easily  be  approached  from  many  railway  stations, 
and  it  is  very  accessible  from  all  parts  of  Lon- 
don. I should  prefer  this  site  to  one  that  has 
been  often  named,  viz. — Burlington  G.ardens. 
Burlington  House  is  well  disposed  of ; let  it  be 
Icept  as  now  used, — a home  for  learned  societies. 
We  have  open  space  hero:  let  it  not  be  in- 
trenched upon.  Every  year,  as  London  extends 
itself,  open  space  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis 
hecomc-s  most  valuable, — not  in  money  point  ol 
view  I mean  by  that  term,  but  as  fresh  air  lung- 
supplies  to  the  inhabitants. 

'The  other  building  I wish  to  see  placed  on  this 
new  site  is  the  New  Law  Courts.  The  requisites 
I conceive  for  a well-placed  building  of  that 
character  are  a thoroughly-isolated  building ; so 
mucli  space  should  be  given  to  it,  that  no  an- 
noyance from  the  streets  should  occur.  The 
situation  also  requires  easy  access  from  the 
hiwyers’-chamber.«,  and  the  road  to  tlie  Houses  of 
Parliament  should  be  direct.  I therefore  propose, 
in  lieu  of  the  expensive  site  in  the  Strand, 
to  place  the  Law  Courts  west  ol  Temple  Gardens. 
The  sites,  I have  no  doubt,  for  the  purposes  ! ' 
have  named,  could  be  obtained  from  the  Metro- 
politan Board  on  easy  terms;  for,  if  properly  built, 
they  would  form  handsome  additions  to  th§  Quay 
road.  An  Old  Subsojiibeb. 


THE  TOAVN  HaLL,  DOVER;  ANCIENTLY 
THE  MAISON  DIEU. 

The  Domus  Dei,  or  Maison  Dieu,  at  Dover, 
otherwise  called  the  Hospital  of  St.  Mary,  was  a 
religious  house  for  the  entertainment  and  relief 
of  pilgrims  and  travellers,  founded  and  endowed 
in  the  reign  of  King  John,  by  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
Constable  of  Dover  Castle,  and  afterwards  Earl 
of  Kent  and  Chief  Justiciary  of  England.  Tlie 
precise  date  of  the  foundation  is  niikiiown,  but 
Hubert  de  Burgh  was  Constable  of  Dover  Castle, 
A.D.  1201,  and  King  John  is  stated  to  have 
lodged  at  the  Maison  Dieu  on  a visit  he  made  to 
Dover  in  1213.  There  are  numerous  and  im- 
portant records  concerning  this  establishment,  at 
various  periods,  from  the  time  of  Henry  III.  to 
that  of  Henry  Vil.;  but  as  usual,  they  refer  to 
its  property  and  privileges,  and  it  is  in  vain  to 
look  for  information  as  to  its  architectural  history. 
Some  part  of  Hubert  de  Burgh’s  first  buildings 
may  possibly  be  mixed  up  with  the  modern  walls 
occupying  their  site,  and  there  are  certainly  re- 
mains adjoining  the  hall,  on  the  north  side,  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  Hal),  to 
which  alone  the  present  notice  will  bo  confined, 
appears  to  be  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  and 
beside-s  the  architectural  character  of  its  original 
rem.aiDs,  there  is  evidence  that  some  important 
work  was  executed  at  this  period,  in  a royal 
charter  dated  1277,  authorizing  the  extension  of 
the  buildings  of  the  hospital  -42  feet  on  the 
adjoining  laud. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  Maison  Dieu 
followed  the  fate  of  other  religions  houses.  In  ' 
the  twenty-sixth  year  of  his  reign,  the  master  ' 
and  fellows,  eight  in  number,  signed  the  act  of  the 
king’s  supremacy,  and  the  establishment  was 
shortly  afterwards  suppressed.  After  its  sup- 
pression King  Henry  Vil  I.  retained  the  site  of 
the  hospital,  with  its  appurtenances,  in  his  own 
hands,  as  a victualling  office,  for  the  use  of  the  I 
Royal  Navy;  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  her  first  I 
year,  established  it  more  firmly  for  that  purpose,  i 
and  it  continued  to  be  so  used  until  the  year  1830, 
under  the  direction  of  an  agent  victualler,  clerk 
of  the  cheque,  storekeeper,  and  other  inferior 
officers.  During  this  period  the  hall  underwent 
much  degradation,  and  its  original  features  were 
nearly  obliterated.  The  magnificent  range  of 
windows  on  the  south  side  were  still  perfect  in  the 
year  1735,  as  they  are  shown  in  an  engraving  by 
Buck,  of  that  date.  The  heads  of  several  windows 
on  the  north  side,  which  formed  an  interesting 
and  picturesque  object,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
town  from  Canterbury,  remained  built  in  with 
brickwork,  until  the  late  repairs,  when  the  stoue 
was  found  to  be  so  calcined  as  to  render  their 
preservation  impossible;  they  had,  however,  been 
previonsly  drawn  and  measured,  and  have  afforded 
a key  to  the  details  of  the  new  stonework  in  the 
restorations.  In  the  year  1830,  the  victualling 
establishment  was  given  up,  and  the  Maison  Dieu 
made  over  to  the  Ordnance  Department.  The 
whole  property  was  sold  by  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance, in  1834,  and  iii  1836  the  hall  and  adjoin- 
ing buildings  were  acquired  by  the  corporation  of 
Dover,  and  appropriated  to  their  prescut  purpapcs. 
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The  buildings  on  the  north  side  of  the  ball  were 
then  fitted  up  as  a session  house,  and  its  appur- 
tenances, and  a range  of  vaulting  for  a gaol,  were 
constructed  within  the  walls  of  the  ball,  thereby 
raising  the  floor,  and  deducting  some  feet  from  its 
original  height.  But  although  the  hall  formed 
the  entrance  and  vestibule  to  the  public  offices 
adjoining,  notbing  was  done  to  rescue  it  from  its 
forlorn  condition,  and  it  remained  in  desolation 
and  darkness,  with  bare  walls  and  roof,  and  tlia 
lofty  arched  compartments,  once  occupied  by  the 
windows,  filled  with  a blank  of  rough  brickwork. 
An  attempt  was,  indeed,  made  to  restore  the  hall 
by  subscription,  which  was  renewed  with  better 
success  in  18-1'9 ; and,  in  1852,  Mr.  Ambrose 
Poynter  presented  to  the  town  of  Dover,  as  a con- 
tribution towards  the  work,  a report  on  the  coudi- 
tion of  the  hall,  and  the  design  for  its  restoration 
which  has  now  been  carried  out.  The  subscription 
proceeded  slowly,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1858  that  from  this  and  some  other  sources  the 
exterior  of  three  windows  on  the  south  side,  and 
of  the  west  front  and  entrance  from  the  street, 
wore  gradually  provided  fur;  bub  little  as  hud 
then  been  done,  it  was  enough  to  demonstrate 
that  the  full  execution  of  the  design  would  render 
the  Town  Hall  of  Dover  one  of  the  noblest  rooms 
of  its  class;  and  in  the  year  1859,  the  town 
council  applied  itself  and  its  resources  vigorously 
to  the  undertaking.  Mr.  A.  Poynter  having 
before  this  time  retired  from  professional  life,  Mr. 
\Vm.  Burges  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  work, 
to  its  completion. 

The  interior  dimensions  of  the  hall  are  127 
feet  in  length,  30  feet  in  breadth,  and  -10  I'eet 
high  from  the  pavement  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof. 
The  floor  is  now  about  8 feet  above  the  level  of 
the  street,  and  is  approached  by  an  external 
flight  of  steps  12  feet  wide.  'I'he  entrance  is 
shut  off  within  by  a panelledoak  screen,  extending 
across  the  building. 

It  is  a popular  error  to  suppose  that  this  build- 
ing was  ever  a church.  It  was  always  a hall,  and, 
like  other  great  halls  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was 
the  general  apartment  in  which  the  commonalty 
were  received  and  entertained  by  day,  aud  Ut- 
tered down  at  night.  Hasted  states  that  a church 
was  consecrated  in  the  Maison  Dieu,  in  1227,  in 
the  presence  of  Henry  III.  The  present  aspect  of 
the  hall  will  be  best  described  by  the  engraving. 
The  emblazoned  shields  of  anus  which  oniauieiit 
the  dado  are  a selection  from  those  of  the  many 
distinguished  persons  who  have  held  the  offices  of 
Constable  of  Dover  Castle  and  Lord  Warden  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  beginning  with  Hubert  de 
Burgh,  and  ending  with  the  Marf[ui8  of  Dal- 
housie.  In  the  centre,  at  the  upper  end,  are  the 
arms  of  Her  Majesty,  and  above  are  the  arms  of 
the  Cinque  Ports,  Hanked  by  two  cognizances, 
borne  on  the  ancient  seal  of  the  Town  of 
Dover.  Tho  artificial  lighting  of  the  hall 
is  provided  for  by  sixteen  branches  prijcctiug 
from  the  hall  on  each  side,  and  two  line 
standards  placed  on  tho  dais, — all  executed  in 
brass.  A remarkable  feature  of  this  hall  will  bo' 
the  stained  glass.  It  is  intended  to  fill  the  six 
windows  on  the  south  side,  which  measure  10 
feet  wide  aud  21  feet  high,  with  historical  sub- 
jects immediately  connected  with  the  town  and 
port  of  Dover,  The  subjects  selected  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 1st,  the  relief  of  Dover  Castle  by  John 
de  I’enchester  when  besieged  by  the  dauphin  of 
France  and  his  jjartisans,  1216;  2ud,  Hubert  do 
Burgh  receiving  from  Henry  III.  ttie  confirmation 
of  the  charter  of  the  Maison  Dieu,  in  1227 ; 3rd, 
the  embarkation  of  King  Edward  111.  for  the  war 
in  France,  1337 ; 4tb,  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor 
Sigismund,  in  1116,  when  the  citizens  of  Dover, 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  rose  in  arms 
and  opposed  his  landing  until  they  were  satisfied 
he  came  with  peaceable  intentions;  5tb,  embarka- 
tion of  Henry  VIU.  for  the  Field  of  Gold  Cloth; 
6th,  landing  of  Charles  II. 

The  designs  for  these  subjects  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  Edward  J.  Poynter,  who  has  also  some  of 
the  cartoons  in  the  course  of  preparation.  The 
fifth  and  sixth  in  the  scries  have  already  been  re- 
produced by  Mr.  Wailes,  and  are  in  their  places. 
They  are  pictures  in  which  all  the  elements  of 
good  art  are  treated  under  the  conditions  special 
to  glass  painting,  aud  the  result  is  in  many 
respects  satisfactory.  The  first  of  the  series  will 
shortly  follow,  thus  completing  one  half  of 
what  cannot  fail  to  be  a remarkable  work.  Tho 
west  window  over  the  entrance  contains  figures 
representing  Hubert  de  Burgh  and  four  others  of 
the  principal  benefactors  to  his  establishment. 
These  were  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  Wailes, 
The  expense  of  the  stained  glass,  so  far  as  it  has 
proceeded,  has  been  provided  for  by  bequests  and 
subscriptionsk 
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THE  WANT  OF  HOTEL  ACCOMMODATION 
IN  THE  AHCINITT  OF  THE  NOBTIIERN 
BAIL  WAYS. 

I —The  want  of  a second-class  hotel _m  the 


neigLboarhood  of 


thonsancls  of  travellers  on  the  North-Western  and 
Great  Northern  Kailways. 

Now,  as  the  Water  Company  are  pulling  down 
tlieir  reservoir  in  Drummond-street  the  site  will 
soon  he  vacant  fur  building  purposes.  Cannot 
some  of  our  public  companies,  then,  be  induced  to 
erect  on  this  spot  an  hotel  suitable  for  second  and 
third  class  passengers? 

At  present  there  is  no  accomodation  whore 
country  people,  fanners,  and  such  like,  can  make 
a home  at  during  their  visits  to  London  except, 
on  the  one  hand  the  hotels  already  in  existence, 
where  country  visitors  cannot  afford  to  stop,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  little  dirty  coffee-shops, 
with  their  ill- ventilated  bed-rooms  and  their  noto- 
rions  want  of  cleanliness. 

Some  time  ago  I read  in  the  Builder  that  the 
North-Western  Uailway  Company  hud  suggested 
the  propriety  of  enlarging  their  two  hotels  (the 
Victoria  and  Euston),  so  as  to  accommodate  tlieir 
more  bumble  travellers}  but  as  that  could  only 
be  clone  by  pulling  down  a great  nnraber  of  private 
houses,  at  an  enormous  expenditure  of  money,  I 
suppose  tlie  scheme  has  been  abandoned. 

I really  tbink,  sir,  if  an  hotel  were  to  be  erected 
on  this  site  in  Drnmniond-street,  on  a large  scale, 
with  a great  number  of  bed-rooms,  it  would  be 
highly  remunerative  to  tbe  shareholders. 

A Countryman  in  London. 


NEWS  FROM  NEW  ZEALAND. 
Erections  : Government  Offices,  Nelson. — 
Tbe  Colonist  gives  tbe  following  description  of 
these  offices : — The  building  is  in  the  Elizabethan 
Ktyle  of  architecture,  and  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Maxwell  Hury.  The  entire  frontage  of  the  build- 
ing is  162  feet,  with  a depth  of  87  feet : the  shape 
is  that  of  the  letter  Fl.  The  top  and  bottom  por- 
tions of  the  letter,  which  form  the  wings  of  the 
building,  contain  the  offices  of  the  various  de- 
partments ; and  the  centre  or  vertical  portion  of 
the  letter  forms  the  Council  Chamber,  or  new 
Provincial  Hall,  as  it  has  lately  been  called  : the 
west  wing,  or  upper  portion  of  the  letter,  is  de- 
voted entirely  to  the  superintendent  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Crown  Lands  Departments:  the  east 
wing,  or  lower  portion  of  the  letter,  contains  the 
offices  of  the  registrar,  treasurer,  resident  magi- 
strate, committee,  and  judge’s  rooms,  &c.  The 
whole  of  the  offices  are  on  a large  and  handsome 
scale  : they  are  well  lighted,  warmed,  and  venti- 
lated ; and  the  whole  of  the  work  has  been  exe- 
cuted in  a strong  and  substantial  manner.  The 
hall,  which  is  the  largest  room  in  the  colony  de- 
voted to  provincial  purposes,  is  fitted  up  in  a very 
superior  manner ; this  room  is  70  feet  long,  30 
feet  wide,  and  21  feet  in  height  j and  in  addition 
contains  a reporters’  and  strangers’  g’dlery.  All 
the  material  employed  in  the  erection  of  these 
buildings,  with  tbe  exception  of  some  Arbroath 
flagging  and  fire-brick  from  Europe,  was  procured 
in  this  province.  The  whole  of  the  interior  fit- 
tines  are  of  red  pine,  varnished. 

Tenders. — Tlie  tender  for  the  Court  House  at 
Waipawa  Las  been  accepted.  Messrs.  Holt  k 
Berry  are  the  contractors,  for  the  sum  of  196^.  IO3. 
The  Inghest  tender  was  260L  and  323i. }— the  first 
sura  ivith  alterations,  the  latter  according  to 
specifications. 

In  Mr.  Gill's  report,  mention  was  made  of 
giving  the  reparation  of  the  road  to  contractors. 

" Contracts  were  invited  for  repairing  the  road 
from  the  .lunction  with  the  Te-Aute-roiid  at 
Wiiipawn,  to  the  Waipawa  Gorge.  Also,  for  r 
pairing  forty-four  chains  of  roail  (2,904  feet)  from 
the  Clive  Ferry  to  Fougere’s  Hotel,  Clive.  Also, 
for  the  Bridle  Track  between  Tongoio  and 
Moliaka. 

Messrs.  Triphock  & Wright,  of  Napier,  have 
invited  tenders  for  building  a Wesleyan  chapel, 
according  to  plans,  <kc.  which  were  to  be  seen  at 
their  office. 

Baihoay  in  Canterlurif  Province. — The  super- 
inU-mU  nt  of  Canterbury  says  that  he  “ has  con- 
cluded an  agreement  with  a substantial  and 
capable  contracting  firm  from  Melbourne,  for 
constructing  the  whole  of  the  works  oir  the 
Lyttelton  ami  Christclmrcli  Railway.” 

Miscellaneous. — The  Provincial  Government 
has  let  three  contracts  for  making  a road  to 
Waugapeka.  Tlie  roads  were  to  be  finished  in  less 
than  two  months.  Small  quantities  of  gold  are 
beginning  to  arrive  at  Nelson  from  Wangapeka, 
which  is  a place  having  promising  diggings. 
Hundreds  of  men  aro  employed,  and  the  number 


is  daily  increasing.  In  tbe  mean  time  (owing  to 
this  work  lastipg  some  time),  they_  are  going  to 
improve  the  road  by  the  Wai-iti  Valley  and 
Biudge’s  Gully,  to  the  head  of  Kay’s  Valley.  In 
the  province  of  Otago  a fresh  discovery  of  gold  is 

announced.  , mi  t • i- 

Gold  is  being  obtained  at  Lindla.  Tlie  Lmdis 
river  is  easy  of  access  from  Dunedin  and  Oiuaru, 
and  is  about  70  miles  from  both  those  ports. 
Roads  are  most  desirable.  Were  a road  made 
from  Omaru,  it  would  be  useful.  , , 

The  character  of  the  rock  at  Lindis  is  a soft 
blue  slate,  intersected  with  small  veins  of  quartz, 
evidently  the  matrix  of  the  gold.  The  country  is 
about  1,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
effect  of  these  diggings  has  been  to  increase  the 
rate  of  wages  : most  of  the  men  who  have  gone 
to  the  diggings  belong  to  the  road  parties.  The 
rates,  however,  may  be  reduced  if  tbe  workmen 
cannot  work  at  Lindis  in  winter.  Again,  after 
winter,  the  rates  will  rise.  It  is  said  that  slate, 
with  veins  of  quartz,  abounds  in  the  Kurow,  and 
rock  ranges  near  the  sea-coast  •,  and  that  traces 
of  copper  have  been  noticed. 

The  Taranaki  iron-sand  is  abont  to  he  worked. 
We  understand  that  a company  is  in  the  couiso  ol 
formation,  and  that  the  managers,  Messrs.  Martin, 
?oblechcro,  & Co.,  are  actively  engaged  in  com- 
pleting  arrangements  for  smelting-works  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  colony.  An  efficient  stall', 
with  all  the  necessary  appliances,  was  to  leave 
England  about  the  middle  of  March  last,  to 
commence  active  operations  in  the  colony.  It  is 
said  that  the  conversion  of  the  sand  or  ore  into 
ingots  will  not  exceed  21.  per  ton,  including  all 
expenses}  so  that  the  finest  cast-stecl  can  thus  be 
produced  at  a very  moderate  price  indeed.  Thus, 
Captain  Morshead  has  been  making  arrangements 
for  turning  the  sand  of  the  district  into  all 
manner  of  peaceful  as  well  as  warlike  implements. 


and  that  the  O-xford  window  (his  penultimate 
work  of  this  kind),  which  he  took  at  21.  per  foot, 
proved  a loss  instead  of  a profit.  Now  what  I 
have  ventured  to  suggest  is  this,  viz. : if  Messrs. 
Fowell  were  to  make  all  their  glass  streaky,  there 
would  be  less  necessity  to  cut  up  whole  sheets  of 
glass  to  get  a particular  piece } and  even  if  such 
a course  were  occasionally  requisite,  the  remainder, 
which  is  now  waste,  would  (being  equally  streaky) 
be  available  in  some  other  portion,  and  the  ex- 
pense would,  consequently,  he  necessarily  lessened. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Powell’s  letter,  being  made  public 
through  your  means,  may  induce  the  stained-glass 
manufacturers  to  declare  their  wants  so  clearly, 
that  Mr.  Powell  may  be  induced  to  meet  the 
demand,  which  I am  only  too  certain  does  exist. 

I should  not  have  suggested  Mr.  Winston  making 
the  results  of  his  inquiries  public.  If  it  were  not  a 
fact  that  he  has  done  so  with  regard  to  the 
Munich  manufactory,  which  is  noiv  becoming  a 
very  serious  rival  to  our  own  countrymen  ; and  I 
still  venture  to  adhere  to  what  I said  before,  viz. } 
that,  under  this  state  of  things,  it  is  hardly  fair 
to  leave  the  whole  profession  at  the  mercy  of  one 
firm. 

I have  written  this  simply  on  public  grounds : 
privately  speaking,  I may  mention  Gait  1 am 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  execution  of  the 
Waltham  windows,  and  am  quite  aware  how  mucii 
time  and  labour  it  lias  cost  to  produce  so  very 
satisfactory  a result : the  only  question  is,  wbeth'  r 
the  said  time  and  labour  might  not  bo  lessened. 

W.  Burges. 


AS  TO  STAINED  GLASS. 

Since  my  last  communication  to  you  on  the 
subject  of  stained  glass,  I have  had  some  notes 
from  Mr.  Powell}  and  it  appears  to  me  only  fair 
that  the  readers  of  the  Builder  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  both  sides.  Mr.  Powell 
says, — 

“ Von  might  have  given  us  credit  for  the  expense 
we  h.ive  incurred  in  our  wish  to  encourage  the 
present  movement  which  you  and  others  are  help- 
ingforward  by  employing  artists  and  paying  them 
independently  of  the  glass  painter.  _\Ve  wish  to 
show  that  the  very  best  drawing  without  good 
glass  was  of  little  use  for  window  work  (as  we 
hear  is  exemplified  at  Glasgow) } and  we  were 
willing  for  a time  to  submit  to  a loss  by  allowing 
our  artist  to  take  unlimited  time  in  finding  ami 
executing  the  glass,  and  seeing  each  piece  cut}  and 
frequently  the  streaky  Wi  was  in  the  middle  of  a 
sheet,  which  caused  very  great  waste.  Thi.s  was 
done  because  we  did  not  wish  those  who  had  paid 
for  artist’s  work  should  be  disappointed.  It  is  no 
use  saying  that  we  cannot  make  enough  of  the 
glass } for,  as  manufacturers,  we  will  meet  the  de- 
mand of  our  customers,  and  they  can  choose 
anything  we  have;  though  I know  our  artists, 
when  they  see  a telling  bit,  pick  it  up  and  keep 
it  for  them  work.  But  you  must  tell  the  world 
that  the  ylass  painter  must  be  paid  for  the  time 
in  selecting  the  glass,  for  the  waste  in  cutting, 
and  every  piece  of  glass  must  be  cut  under  the 
eye  of  the  glass  painter,  that  the  streaky  bits 
should  come  where  most  wanted.  All  this  adds 
to  the  cost  of  window  work;  and  if  you  want  to 
help  on  the  art,  the  20s.  per  foot  must  not  be 
mentioned  again ; for  one  good  window  is  better 
than yoKr  bad  ones.  It  will  give  more  satisfaction, 
and  the  money  bo  better  spent.” 

Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  say  one  or  two 
words  in  explanation  of  the  20s.  per  square  foot 
hinted  at  by  Mr.  Powell:  it  ought,  by  the  way, 
to  have  been  258.  1 believe  it  is  a generally- 

received  rule  in  the  glass-staining  profession, 
when  it  is  a question  of  rich  medallion  glass,  to 
put  the  cost  of  tbe  cartoon  at  158.  per  square 
foot,  while  the  other  253.  goes  for  the  glass.  Now, 
what  Mr.  Powell  proposes  to  do,  and  what  1 
believe  he  lias  done  in  tbe  case  of  the  Waltham 
windows,  is  this  : the  coloured  cartoons  being  fur- 
nished liim,  he  undertakes  to  pick  out  the  very 
best  pieces  of  glass  (sometimes,  as  he  says,  at  the 
rUk  of  cutting  iuto  the  middle  of  a sheet),  as  near 
the  exact  tints  of  the  drawing  as  possible;  and  to 
employ  a gentleman  to  select  these  tints ; the  said 
genlleinan  having  the  somewhat  rare  faculty  of 
actually  knowing  something  of  the  difference 
between  the  difl'erent  tints  of  the  same  colour ; 
for  all  this  Mr.  Powell  charges  Zl.  per  foot,  and 
assures  me  that  it  cannot  be  possibly  done  for  less ; 


HILL  MONUMENTS. 

In  these  days  when  man  may  be  said  to  be  able 
even  to  move  mountains ; when  art  has  materially' 
advanced ; when  worthies  have  risen  who,  though 
fading  personally  from  view',  have  effected  objects 
which  will  he  remembered  for  many  generations 
yet  to  come;  it  is  odd  so  little  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  occasions  and  opportunities  of  com- 
bining our  memorials  of  famous  events  and  indivi- 
duals with  striking  and  suitable  situations,  in 
which  art,  in  the  shape  of  eiiher  architecture  or 
sculpture,  on  a grand  scale,  might  be  made  to  form, 
with  the  works  of  nature,  solemn  and  impressive 
harmonies;  and  where  such  works,  from  substan- 
tial and  colossal  construction,  might  be  expected 
to  remain  as  records,  for  many  centuries,  in  defi- 
ance of  wind  and  weather. 

We  remember  some  memorhils  excellently  well 
devised  and  placed;  for  instance,  that  of  Lord 
Collingwood,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  .as 
standing  at  tlio  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  iii  stately 
solemnity,  not  far  from  the  place  ot  his  birth; 
overlooking,  like  a guardian  spirit,  the  German 
Ocean,  and  reiuiiuliiig  voyagers  and  travellers 
from  many  quarters  of  the  prowess  on  the  sea 
of  sons  of  this  land. 

In  the  county  of  Durham,  at  no  great  distance 
off,  is  a monument  to  the  late  Earl  of  Durham, 
which  looks  like  the  ruin  of  a Greek  temple, 
placed  on  an  eminence  in  a portion  of  a wild  and 
bleak  country,— to  the  eye,  at  least,  which  sees  it,  as 
we  have  done,  only  in  passing  several  times,  eithei 
in  a glimmering  moonlight  or  a dusky  twilight; 
and  unable,  from  want  of  opportunity,  to  form 
any  opinion  of  the  details.  This  erection  is  placed 
in  the  midst  of  a neighbourhood  abounding  ii 
blazing  furnaces  and  coal-pits,  from  which  mate' 
rials,  night  and  day,  are  raised  from  the  deej 
bowels  of  the  earth  to  add  to  the  stability  of  th( 
country,  and  to  spread  civilization  to  many  anc 
distant  places;  and  strange  but  good  is  the  cori 
trast  bi’tween  those  classic  shapes  and  the  machi 
nery  of  the  coal-pits,  and  between  the  rattling  0 
the  locomotive  and  the  smoke  and  noise  0 
steam-machinery  on  the  one  hand,  and  this  mode 
of  antiquity  on  the  other,  erected  in  honour  of  1 
geutleuum  modern  in  liis  ideas,  and  liberal  am 
useful  in  his  works. 

There  are,  at  any  rate, in  the  Rembrandtish  ligb 
in  which  we  have  seen  it,  poetical  ideas  'to  b 
gleaned  from  such  a monument  so  situate.  li 
iiudent  times  memorials  were  erected  on.  th 
highest  hills:  rude  groups  of  stones;  sometime 
massed  in  a peculiar  way;  in  others  formed  ii 
mounds:  great  must  have  been  the  labour,  perse 
verance,  and  even  skill  which  brought  thus 
heavy  bodies  from  the  plains. 

Although  iu  those  bygone  ages  there  was 
w.mt  of  the  means  of  giving  artistic  expression  t 
works,  there  seems  to  be  a grandeur  iu  the  selei 
tiou  of  the  positions  in  which  those  aiieieul 
placed  the  mommicnts,  which  man,  now  th:\t  lie 
more  favoured  with  intelligence  and  skill,  migl 
profit  by,  and  with  excellent  effect.  There  ai 
but  few  hill  monuments  in  England;  and  thes 
include  certain  “follies”  which  have  no  pcculit 
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asaociations,  and  are  not  of  tlae  most  fit  design  ; 
but  yet  the  general  effect  is  sometimes  grand ; and 
from  miles  around  these  objects  are  constantly 
before  the  views  of  the  inhabitants  and  wayfarers. 

The  attention  of  mankind  is  naturally  attracted 
to  and  interested  by  the  mountain  heights,  and 
also  by  the  wide-spreading  plain.  In  some 
instances,  as  at  Arthur’s  Seat,  Edinburgh,  and 
on  the  Cumberland  and  other  British  hills,  the 
imagination  of  man  has  found  forma  of  lions,  and 
other  animals,  thrown  up  by  the  great  worker, 
nature.  Thorwaldsen  has  shown,  in  modern  times, 
howto  produce  colossal  sculpture,  flight  not  the 
topsef  somelofty  eminences  themselves  be  fashioned 
into  memori'ils  which  would  be  as  lasting  as  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt  ? Or  might  not  these  heights 
serve  as  bases  of  vast  architectural  or  sculptural 
memorials,  somewhat  in  proportion  and  harmony 
with  the  marvellous  movements  which  are  going 
forward  around  us  ? 


HOOD’S  WATER-BEARING  IRON  GIRDERS. 

Jlr.  W.  Hood  has  patented  a girder  which  con- 
tains and  allows  of  the  escape  of  water. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  using  the 
I.  Patent  Improved  Girders  are  claimed  to  bo  that, 
[•  in  case  of  fire,  an  immediate  supply  of  water  is 
obtainable  from  the  girders  over  all  parts  of  the 
I room  in  which  the  lire  may  be;  the  application 
of  the  hose  or  conducting-pipe  to  the  external 
js  walls  of  the  building  lessens  the  chance  of  danger 

I'  to  the  men  employed  in  extinguishing  the  fire : 

' further,  by  preventing  the  girders  from  getting 
.1  heated,  expansion  or  any  depreciation  in  their 
>1  strength  is  prevented. 

' AWARD  OF  PREMIUMS  BY  THE  ART- 
UNION  OF  LONDON. 

I The  Council  of  the  Art-Union  of  London  have 
made  the  following  award  of  premiums  for  works 
■ submitted  in  competition,  as  mentioned  in  this 
journal  of  the  27th  July  last : — 

To  Mr.  M.  R.  EUlen,  Stoke-upon-Trent  School 
of  Art,  for  a design  for  a majolica  dish,  10/. 

To  Mr.  A.  T.  Elwes,  of  the  School  of  Art,  South 
Kensington,  and  to  Miss  C.  Phillott,  of  the  Female 
School  of  Art,  Queeii-squnre,  for  a monochrome 
painting  of  animals  from  life,  each  51. 

To  Mr.  F.  Jeuks,  of  the  Birmingham  School  of 
Art,  fur  a design  for  a majolica  dish,  51. 

SANITARY  CONDITION  OP  SHREWSBURY. 

The  S?ireii'sbury  Chronicle,  after  reprinting  our 
article  on  this  town,  says, — ■ 

“ The  market  having  been  disposed  of  sine  die,  tbe 
Coimcil  seem  to  be  turning  their  attention  to  the  subject 
of  sewerage  and  drainage ; for  they  state,  in  their  report, 
that  several  communications  have  been  made  to  them 
upon  the  subject,  and  that  the  Improvement  Committee 
hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  lay  a rteSnite  proposal  before 
the  Council  for  adoption.  That  great  necessity  e.xists  in 
many  parts  of  the  town  for  Improved  sewerage  no  one, 
we  think,  will  doubt;  but  mile-s  tbe  plans  which  have 
been  proposed  are  considerably  modified,  we  do  not 
think  the  Council  will  he  justified  in  authorizing  so  great 
an  outlay.  \Miile  on  this  subject,  we  may  allude  to  an 
article  in  our  sixth  page,  from  the  columns  of  tbe  Builder, 
wherein  the  writer  draws  a frightful  picture  of  the  sani- 
tary stale  of  this  town.  It  is  evident  he  has  sought  out 
some  of  our  worst  places,— which  arc,  however,  quite  as 
horrible  as  he  has  described  them  and,  taking  them 
under  their  most  repulsive  aspect,  has  presented  such  a 
picture  as  ought  to  induce  our  Improvement  Commis- 
sioners to  inquire  from  their  Inspector  if  such  things 
really  exist.  If  they  do— and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  statements  of  a competent  eye-witness— the  question 
is,  have  the  Inspector  or  the  Commissioners  done  their 
duty  ? People  have  a dislike  to  complain  of  their  land- 
lords or  their  neighbours,  and  thus  nuisances  of  the 
worst  character  are  allowed  to  arise,  alike  to  the  detri- 
ment ot  health  and  of  common  decency.  Such  being  so, 
is  it  not  the  province  of  the  Inspector  to  look  up  and 
report  upon  these  dangerous  places*  Now  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  Commissioners  has  been  so  pointedly  called 
to  the  matter,  we  hope  they  will  nut  allow  these  nui- 
sances to  continue  unabated.  It  will  be  useless  to 
attempt  to  carr«  out  a proper  system  of  sewerage,  so 
long  as  landlords  and  tenants  are  allowed  to  set  all  the 
rules  of  health  at  defiance,  as  the  cases  pointed  nut 
•plaiidy  prove  they  do  : the  present  law  is  strong  enough 
to  deal  with  them;  and  if  the  Commissioners  will  only 
act  with  promptness  and  decision  many  of  these  scan- 
adalous  nuisances— which  are  a lasting  disgrace  to  the 
*“  vn  in  which  we  dwell — would  be  speedily  abated.” 


IRISH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

An  ornamental  fountain  is  .ibont  to  bo  erected 
at  Swords — to  supply  the  central  p.art  of  the  town 
with  water — by  the  governors  of  Swords  school. 

The  Infirmary  House,  Clonmel,  is  about  to  be 
put  in  repair  as  an  additional  lunatic  asylum  for 
the  county  of  Tipperary.  Four  firms  sent  in 
tenders,  namely,  Messr.'i,  Troy,  Cosgrave,  Ryan, 
nand  Tobin.  The  respective  amounts  of  their 
tenders  were  3,600/.,  2,900/.,  2,600/.,  and  2,4-10/. 
The  tender  of  Mr.  Cosgrave  was  accepted,  and  the 
works  are  to  be  completed  in  six  months.  Mr. 
Watkinson  (Board  of  Works),  architect. 


A company  is  to  be  formed  in  Thurles,  county 
of  Tipperary,  working  under  the  Town  Council, 
to  light  the  town  with  gas. 

Contracts  have  been  entered  into  with  the 
Rhymny  Iron  Company  for  the  rails,  and  with 
Messrs.  P.  P.  Corry  & Co.  for  the  sleepers,  of  the 
intended  new  line  of  railway  between  Banbridge, 
Lisburn,  and  Belfast.  Stations  are  to  he  erected 
at  Hillsborough,  Dromore,  Mullaghfernahau,  and 
Banbridge,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Thos.  Jackson. 

The  new  (R  C.)  church  of  St.  Mary  and  St. 
Peter,  Wicklow,  was  consecrated  on  the  18th,  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Cullen.  The  interior 
of  the  church  is  left  unfinished  at  present,  owing 
to  a w'ant  of  funds.  The  arcliiteet  was  Mr.  P. 
Byrne.  One  only  of  the  side  altars  is  complete, 
and  is  of  variegated  marble : it  was  presented  to 
the  church  by  the  Hon.  Miss  Petre. 

Mr.  Wm.  Danicdl,  gas  engineer,  Mary-street, 
has  been  declared  contractor  by  the  Board  of 
Works,  for  supplying  and  erecting  the  necessary 
gas-fittings  for  the  lighting  of  the  (R.C.)  College 
at  Maynooth,  where  upwards  of  one  thousand 
lights  are  to  be  erected.  Tenders  were  received 
from  extensive  gas-fitters  in  England  and 
Scotland. 

The  Centenary  Methodist  Chapel,  Stephen’s- 
green,  has  been  closed  for  the  lust  few  months, 
during  which  time  the  interior  has  been  entirely 
remodelled  and  fitted  up  with  new  seats.  Tbe 
building  will  be  open  for  divine  service  on  Sun- 
day, September  I.  The  style  of  the  fittings  is 
Doric. 

The  new  club-honse  in  Kildare-street  is  all  but 
completed,  and  it  is  expected  will  be  fib  for  occu- 
pation in  a few  months.  The  plan  of  the  build- 
ings consists  of  porter’s  and  waiter’s  apartments, 
on  the  right  and  left  of  the  entrance  hall : at  an 
elevation  of  about  18  inches  above  those  rooms  is 
the  great  central  hull,  to  the  right  of  which  is  the 
coffee-room,  GO  feet  by  30  feet,  and  22  feet  high : 
on  the  left,  facing  the  College  Park,  is  the  morn- 
ing room,  of  the  same  dimensions.  Behind  the 
coffee-room  arc  servants’  rooms,  clerks’  rooms, 
and  a private  staircase.  The  principal  hall  and 
staircase  are  lighted  from  the  roof.  The  floor  of 
tlie  hall  is  paved  with  Forest  of  Dean,  Cumber- 
land, and  Portland  stone,  and  encaustic  tiles.  The 
rear  buildings  consist  of  dressing-rooms,  water- 
closets,  private  dining-room,  lavatory,  bath-room 
and  two  billiard-rooms,  32  feet  by  20  feet. 
There  is  also  a racket-court,  which  is  covered 
with  an  iron  roof  lighted  by  a central  skylight 
the  whole  length  of  the  court.  The  dimen- 
sions are  66  feet  by  33  feet,  by  44  feet.  On 
tbe  first-floor  are  waiting-rooms;  also  a drawing- 
room, writing-room,  and  card-room.  There  are 
fifteen  bed-rooms  on  the  upper  floor ; the  average 
size  of  them  being  14  feet  by  21  feet.  The  base- 
ment is  vaulted  all  through,  and  contains  kitchen, 
wine-cellars,  Ac.,  &c.  The  front  is  of  red  brick 
and  Portland  stone.  The  total  cost  of  the  build- 
ing will  bo  about  25,000/.  Messrs.  Cockburn  & 
Sons  are  the  builders  j Messrs.  Deane  & Woodward 
the  architects. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

BiUesdon. — The  vicar  and  churchwardens  of 
Billesdon,  in  answer  to  advertisement  for  tenders 
for  tbe  taking  down  and  rebuilding  the  tower  and 
spire,  for  re-hanging  the  bells,  re-fixing  the  clock, 
a new  lightning-conductor,  new  oaken  floors,  and 
other  necessaries  for  completing  the  restoration  of 
the  parish  church,  have  received  the  following 
tenders: — Firn,  Leicester,  745/.  16s.,-  Henson, 
Kettering,  C74/. ; Jobuson,  Leicester  (accepted), 
669/.  Messrs.  Kirk  A Parry,  of  Sleaford,  Liu- 
colnshire,  are  the  architects  employed  for  carrying 
out  the  works. 

Maidenhead. — The  congregational  chapel  here, 
which  has  been  closed  during  tbe  summer,  for  tbe 
purpose  of  making  several  alterations,  was  opened 
for  public  worship  on  tbe  22nd  instant.  Tbe  chapel 
previous  to  the  alteration  was  very  inconvenient 
and  badly  ventilated,  and  the  want  of  more  room 
for  Sunday-school  operations,  and  a suitable  place 
for  bolding  the  evening  services  in  the  week,  bad 
been  felt  for  .a  long  time.  The  old  fiat  ceiling  of 
the  chapel  has  been  removed,  and  a new  arched 
one,  with  ventilators  at  tbe  ends,  and  glass  in  the 
centre,  ha.s  been  substituted.  The  design  was  by 
Mr.  Poulton,  architect,  Reading,  and  the  work 
was  executed  by  Mr.  H.  Cooper,  of  Maidenhead. 
The  cost  of  the  alterations  will  be  about  100/.  or 
upwards,  half  of  which  has  been  subscribed. 

Ansford,  Castle  Cary. — The  series  of  church 
re-openings  in  Somerset,  which  will  render  the 
month  of  August,  1861,  noted  in  ecclesiastical 
annals,  says  the  Taunton  Courier,  is  drawing  to  a 
close,  by  the  re-opening  of  the  parish  church  of 


Ansford,  near  the  town  of  Castle  Cary.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Giles,  of  London,  and  the  duty 
of  carrying  out  his  designs  was  intrusted  to  Mr. 
E.  O.  Francis,  of  Castle  Cary.  The  church  is  built 
of  Ham  Hill  stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and 
the  pews  are  of  pitch  pine.  The  reading-desk  is 
of  a design  by  Mr.  Giles.  Tbe  sacrarium  is  paved 
with  Minton  tiles  and  tbe  reredos  is  carved  in 
Bath  stone.  A Greek  cross  with  ornamental  ends, 
immediately  over  the  centre  of  the  communion 
table,  occupies  a diapered  compartment  confined  by 
two  bands,  one  of  wheat  ears,  and  the  other  of 
vine  leaves  and  grapes,  carved.  On  either  side  of 
that  compartment  the  blank  space  of  tbe  wall  is 
filled  np  by  the  monograms  decorated  with  a 
ribbon  and  a group  of  flowers  engr.aved  on  the 
freestone,  but  which  at  a little  distance  has  the 
eflect  of  relief.  The  ribbons  bear  tbe  line  “He 
that  cometh  to  me  I will  in  no  wise  cast  out.”  It 
was  executed  by  Mr.  Seymour,  of  Taimton.  The 
pulpit  has  merely  been  repaired  and  repolisbed. 
Two  windows  of  the  old  church,  wliich,  though 
square-headed,  are  considered  to  be  of  more 
ancient  date  than  is  usually  tbe  case  with  such 
forms,  have  been  restored  and  give  a complete 
appearance  to  the  porch.  Ou  the  north  side 
of  the  cbanccl  is  a small  stained  window,  which 
w’as  erected  and  designed  by  Alexander  .lobn 
Woodforde,  grandson  of  Colonel  Woodforde,  in 
memory  of  bis  relations.  A large  stained  window 
is  to  be  erected,  also  at  the  expense  of  the  Wooil- 
fordo  family,  in  the  chancel.  Tbe  original  esti- 
mated cost  of  rebuilding  the  church  was  800/., 
but  the  expenses  altogether  will  probably  reach 
1,000/. 

Llandogo. — The  village  church  of  Llundogo,  ou 
the  bunks  of  the  VVye,  has  been  rebuilt.  Tbe  nave 
is  divided  into  three  aisles,  by  three  arches  on 
either  side.  Around  these  arches  a series  of  cho- 
colate and  slate  coloured  bands  is  carried,  and  the 
pillars  and  the  chancel  are  decorated  with  bands 
of  chocolate.  The  roof  is  open  timber  work  with 
carved  corbels,  and  the  ceiling  which  appears 
botw’cen  the  rafters  is  slate-coloured.  The  font 
and  pulpit  are  carved  in  stone  : the  seats  are  open, 
varnished,  but  not  painted  ; an  open  grating  runs 
up  the  middle  aisle,  of  intricate  pattern;  and  ilie 
tracery  of  tbe  window  over  the  Commumou  table 
was  apparently  suggested  by  the  east  window  in 
Tintern  Abbey.  The  reconstruction  of  the  church 
entailed  an  expense  of  1,650/.  The  architects 
were  Messrs.  Pritchard  A Seddon. 

Birmingham. — The  foundation  stones  of  the 
Episcopal  and  Dissenters’  Chapels  for  the  Bir- 
mingham Cemetery  at  Witton  have  been  laid. 
The  plans  of  tbe  buildings  are  by  Mr.  U.  Clarke, 
of  Nottingham,  architect;  and  the  works  are 
being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Wright,  contractor,  ol 
the  same  place.  Tbe  chapels  are  in  the  Gothic 
style,  with  geometric  tracery  ; and  the  materials 
employed  are  Towerhill  stone  and  Bath  stone 
dressings.  The  Episcopal  chapel  will  have  a tower 
and  spire  123  feet  in  height.  The  chapel  will  be 
53  feet  by  25  feet;  and  there  will  be  two  oct- 
angular waiting-rooms  30  feet  6 inches  by  14  feet 
6 inches ; reception-room  15  feet  in  diameter;  a 
chancel,  vestry,  and  ornamented  porch.  The 
Dissenters’  chapel  will  be  nearly  of  the  same 
dimensions,  but  the  arrangement  is  somewhat 
different,  a large  vestry  being  added  in  lieu  of  the 
chancel.  There  will  be  a house  for  the  superin- 
tendent, surmounted  by  an  ornamental  tower,  and 
a one-story  lodge  for  tbe  residence  of  the  sexton. 
The  whole  will  be  approached  through  entrance- 
gates,  having  a carriage-entrance  in  the  centre, 
and  two  side  entrances,  tbe  front  receding  in  a 
circular  sweep  from  two  large  octagonal  piers. 

llkleg. — On  August  2lst,  the  parish  church  was 
form.'illy  rc-openod  by  tbe  Lord  Bishop  of  llipon. 
The  church  has,  during  the  past  year,  undergone 
restoration  and  enlargement,  the  nave  and  south 
aisle  having  been  extended  eastward  16  feet,  and 
the  north  aisle  40  feet,  including  organ  chamber 
arid  vestry.  The  old  oak  roof  of  the  nave  still 
remains,  but  has  had  tbe  plaster  ceiling  removed, 
and  has  been  repaired  and  varnished.  A five-light 
painted  glass  window  has  been  given  by  ilr.  John 
Margerison,  of  Bradford,  the  glass-work  executed 
by  Mr.  W.  Warrington,  of  London.  The  subject 
is  the  Crucifixion.  The  alterations,  exclusive  of 
window,  have  cost  upwards  of  1,300/.,  which  sum 
has  been  subscribed  priucipally  by  the  visitors  to 
this  watering-place.  The.  architects  are  Messrs. 
Mallinson  A Healey,  of  Bradford;  and  the  con- 
tractors, Messrs.  Dean,  builders,  of  llkloy. 

Stonehaven. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new 
church  for  the  United  Presbyterian  congregation 
has  been  laid,  with  masonic  honours.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  George  Hay,  of  Edinburgh.  The 
building  will  include  a church,  seated  for  about 
350  persons,  and  a schoolroom  to  accommodate 
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nearly  50  pupils,  session-house,  &c.  It  is  expected 
that  the  cost  will  not  exceed  700J.  The  site  on 
•which  the  church  will  stand  is  at  the  comer  of 
Ann-street  aud  Mary-street. 

— Church-building,  remarks  a 
coteraporary,  seems  to  be  going  on  apace.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Brooke,  of  Sibton,  has  rebuilt  at  bis  own 
cost  a church  in  Suffolk.  A gentleman  at  Louth 
has  offered  1,000^.  for  a new  church  in  that 
borough.  Mr.  0.  E.  Coope  has  given  a similar 
sum  to  a new  district  church  at  Eomford;  and  at 
Norwich  an  anonymous  contributor  has  handed 
500^.  to  the  building  fund  of  a church  just  conse- 
crated in  the  suburbs  of  Heigham,  in  that  city. 
To  these  records  of  liberality  in  church  building, 
one  more  may  bo  added.  The  chief  stone  of  a 
church  in  Mill-brook,  near  Sbalybridge,  has  been 
laid  by  Mr.  John  Harrison ; his  father,  Mr.  Abel 
Harrison,  the  owner  of  a large  cotton-mill  in  the 
village,  having  contributed  the  sum  of  1,200/. 
towards  the  building.  The  site,  one  acre,  and 
200/.,  are  given  by  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  who 
also  gives  an  acre  or  ground  for  a parsonage-house. 
The  church  is  to  seat  500  persons.  The  architects 
are  Messrs,  ft.  & J.  Shaw,  of  Saddleworth,  and 
the  style  is  Early  English. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

J^urs/on,  near  Fontefract. — New  schools  and 
master’s  residence  have  been  commenced  here  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Lindley,  the  contractor.  The  designs 
(domestic  Gothic)  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Iviilph  Nicholson,  architect,  Halifax.  The  schools, 
when  completed,  will  accommodate  about  200 
children ; the  site  being  the  gift  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 

Whidhill  {Leed-i). — The  WindbillNatioiialScbool 
r.iul  Clinrch-Service  Room,  which  stands  on  a site 
in  the  Central  part  of  Windhill,  has  been  opened. 
’1  he  school  is  in  the  ornamental  Gothic  style.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Samuel  Jackson,  and  the  builder 
Mr.  Wm.  Ives.  It  is  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T. 
Its  length  is  G3  feet,  and  breadth  20  feet,  ex- 
cepting the  upper  part  which  is  45  feet.  Adjoin- 
ing the  school  there  is  a house  for  the  teacher. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  building,  including  all  re- 
quisites, is  estimated  at  1,726/.  Of  tills  sum 
1,548/.  is  already  raised.  The  site  is  valued  at 
300/.,  and  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Jowett,  of 
Grove  House,  Bolton. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Clavering  Church. — Two  stained-glass  windows 
have  been  recently  executed  by  the  Countess 
Stanhope  (sister  of  Sir  Edward  Kerrison),  for  the 
Stanhope  chapel,  adjoining  the  Church  at  Claver- 
ing, Kent,  in  which  is  the  monumental  work,  by 
Chautrey,  to  the  memory  of  Lady  Erederica  Louisa 
Stanhope. 

Swindon  Chtirch. — At  a cost  of  some  500/.,  a 
stnincd-glass  window  was  erected  at  the  east  end 
of  Swindon  Church.  The  donor  was  Mrs.  Grooby, 
widow  of  the  late  vicar.  Her  niece,  Miss  Rolles- 
ton,  has  recently  added  a stained-glass  west  win- 
dow. Mr,  Cambridge,  the  organist,  has  given  an 
orgau-cbapel  window.  The  large  window  of  the 
north  transept  is  now  being  filled  with  stained 
glass.  The  subject  is  “ The  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds.”  This  picture,  which  extends  over 
the  greater  portion  of  the  four  large  openings,  is 
surmounted  by  a canopy,  with  foliated  panels  for 
the  base.  The  Ilolleston  and  the  Vilett  arras  are 
introduced,  Vilett  was  the  maiden  name  of 
Sirs.  Grooby  aud  Mrs.  ilolleston.  The  whole  of 
the  windows  came  from  the  establishment  of 
Mr.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Orpington  {Kent). — Labourers’  cottages  have 
been  erected  in  this  village,  at  a cost  of  180/.  the 
pair.  They  contain  four  rooms  each.  The  living- 
rooms  are  14  feet  by  12  feet.  The  scullery  of 
each  cottage  is  fitted  with  a sink,  and  pump  for 
the  supply  of  fresh  water  from  a well.  The  eleva- 
tions are  decorated  with  coloured  brick  arches, 
bauds,  and  various  devices.  Each  of  these  cot- 
tages is  let  for  6/.  10s.  per  annum.  Mr.  J.  G. 
Stapelton,  of  London,  is  the  architect;  Mr.  Wm. 
Sales  the  builder. 

Suffolk, — The  accepted  tender  for  the  proposed 
alteration  and  enlargement  of  the  Suflblk  General 
Hospital  was  accepted,  says  the  Suffolk  Chronicle, 
subject  to  certain  deductions  for  alterations  in 
the  design;  a considerable  portion  of  the  proposed 
ornamental  work  being  directed  to  be  retrenched, 
although  reductions  had  been  previously  made 
from  the  specifications  prepared  according  to  the 
plans  approved  by  the  meeting  of  governors,  to 
the  extent  of  upwards  of  1,000/.  \ yet  the  lowest 


tender  is  nearly  1,000/.  above  the  sum  named  at  a 
meeting  which  summarily  discharged  the  go- 
vernors of  all  concern  about  the  matter.  And 
this  does  not  include  the  erection  of  the  laundries 
and  offices,  which  are  to  be  placed  in  the  field  in 
front  of  the  hospital,  to  which,  we  understand,  it 
is  found  impracticable  to  obtain  a freehold  title, 
but  which  will  be  taken  on  a lease  for  99  years.  ^ 

Reading. — The  ceremony  of  dedicating  to  public 
use  a recreation-ground  and  drinking-fountain  has 
taken  place  at  Reading,  in  the  presence  of  a large 
assembly.  The  Mayor,  in  opening  the  proceed- 
ings, alluded  to  various  public  improvements;  and, 
amongst  others,  alluded  to  the  Abbey  Archway, 
to  the  state  of  which  we  some  time  since  called 
attention.  It  is  now  in  course  of  rapid  restora- 
tion ; aud  the  Mayor  remarked  that,  whatever 
opinions  might  have  prevailed  as  to  the  propriety  of 
its  renovation,  he  was  sure  that,  when  completed, 
it  would  be  the  finest  of  their  few  architectural 
ornaments,  Mr.  William  Palmer  was  the  donor  of 
the  fountain,  which  has  been  erected  at  a cost 
of  upwards  of  100/.  In  continuation  the  Mayor 
observed  that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to 
say  a word  in  defence  of  those  public  improvements 
which  had  recently  been  made  to  the  streets,  and 
added  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  important  and 
increasing  town  of  Reading.  He  was  justified  in 
calling  it  a large  and  increasing  town,  since  those 
impressions  as  to  its  extent  aud  increase,  which 
were  open  to  the  observation  of  all,  had  been  cor- 
roborated by  the  recent  census  returns,  which 
showed  that,  while  the  neighbouring  towns  of 
Wallingford,  Abingdon,  and  Newbury  had,  during 
the  last  ten  years,  been  actually  decreasing,  Read- 
ing had,  as  it  bad  done  in  preceding  decennial 
periods,  added  Ihousands  to  its  population.  It 
WHS  worthy  of  remark  tliut  many  places  increased 
their  population  without  increasing  their  area; 
but  in  Heading  new  streets  and  buildings  were 
proportionate  to  the  increase  of  population.  In 
another  month  or  six  weeks  they  would  be  in  pos- 
session of  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  that 
hideous  and  abominable  stack  of  buildings  known 
as  Middle-row.  On  the  very  day  the  authorities 
came  into  full  legal  possession,  the  houses  would 
come  down  to  the  ground,  and  one  of  the  finest 
thoroughfares  would  then  be  opened  up  of  which 
any  country  town  could  boast.  At  Ilighbridgc 
tlicy  were  concentrating  all  the  establishments 
connected  with  the  magisterial  business;  uuder 
that  one  roof  would  bo  their  fire-engine  house, 
police-station,  detention-cells,  bridewell,  and  ma- 
gistrates’ offices.  Six  different  establishments, 
now  scattered  in  all  directions,  would  then  be 
brought  together. 

Brihtol. — The  Local  Iinprovement  Committee 
have  succeeded  in  purchasing  the  toll-houses, 
now  occupied  for  shops,  on  the  cast  side  of 
Bristol  Bridge ; aud  the  whole  of  the  footway 
on  that  side  is  to  be  lowered  and  thrown  into  the 
carriage-way.  The  b.dnstrades  which  at  present 
stand  will  not  he  interfered  with  ; hut  a new  foot- 
way, in  lieu  of  the  existing  one,  will  be  erected 
on  the  outside  of  the  bridge,  on  the  upper  or  east 
side,  and  will  be  of  sufficient  width  to  afford  con- 
venient walking  to  the  public. 

Flackhurn. — The  foundations  of  the  Exchange 
building  are  making  progress;  and  in  a few  weeks 
the  erection  of  the  superstructure  will  be  let,  and 
the  work  proceeded  with,  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  The  area  of  the  large  room,  which  will  be 
used  on  Wednesdays  for  Exchange  purposes,  and 
for  concerts,  balls,  aud  public  meetings,  when  re- 
quired, is  7,290  feet,  which  is  considerably  more 
than  the  area  of  the  assembly-room  in  the  Town 
Hall.  The  enterprise  of  Blackburn  is  thus  pro- 
viding for  its  present  population  of  63,000  an 
Exchange  building  half  as  large  as  the  Manchester 
Exchange ; and  upwards  of  3,000  feet  longer  than 
Manchester  provided  in  1809  for  the  commercial 
wants  of  a population  of  100,000. 


CASES  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

TUE  IIETEOPOLITAK  BOABD  OF  WORKS 
CONTRACTORS. 

Messrs.  Lee  & Bowles,  contractors  for  the  soutlicrn 
high-lerel  sewer  works,  appeared  on  a summons  before 
Mr.  Traill,  Greenwich  Police-court,  on  the  information  of 
Mr.  Whichcord,  district  surveyor,  for  not  giving  notice  of 
works  connected  with  buildings  in  Chnrch-strcet,  Dept- 
ford, requiring  underpinning,  on  account  of  sewers 
passing  through  the  street. 

Mr.  Whichcord  stated  that  the  works  in  question  were 
being  proceeded  with  through  a crowded  thoroughfare, 
the  houses  on  either  side  requiring  underpinning.  The 
work  in  question  had  been  carried  on  without  the  usual 
notice  being  given  to  him,  as  the  district  surveyor,  as 
required  by  the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act;  and  as  it 
was  a question  of  great  importance,  in  the  progress  of 
such  gigantic  works  as  the  main  sewerage  of  the  .metro- 
polis, he  had  put  himself  in  communication  with  the  de- 
fendants, who  had  written  him  a letter  setting  forth  that, 
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as  the  works  in  question  vi’ere  being  constructed  for  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  mider  the  supervision 
of  that  Board’s  officers,  the  works  referred  to  did  not 
come  within  the  operations  of  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act.  He  (Mr.  Whichcord),  as  the  district  surveyor,  did 
not  consider  himself  relieved  of  the  responsibility  attach- 
ing to  him,  hipon  the  explanation  entered  into  by  the 
defendants,  whom  he  had  written  to,  to  the  effect  that,  as 
the  Act  required  him  to  lay  an  information  within  one 
month  of  the  discovery  of  such  work,  for  which  notice 
should  have  been  given,  he  should  proceed  to  do  so  ; at 
the  same  time  advising  the  defendants  lo  lay  the  question 
before  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  for  the  opinion 
of  that  Board  in  the  matter.  This  course  they  had  neglected 
to  pursue  ; and  he  had  now  to  ask  for  the  decision  of  his 
worship;  and,  upon  a conviction,  for  the  imposition  of  the 
penalty,  which  was  20f. 

Mr.  George,  the  defendants’  manager,  said  he  appeared 
in  answer  to  the  summons,  and  he  had  to  submit  that  no 
notice  was  required,  on  the  grounds  mentioned  by  Mr. 
W’hichcord,  as  having  been  communicated  to  him  by  the 
defendants,  whose  contract,  entered  into  with  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  required  them  to  perform  tlic 
work  of  underpinning  buildings  in  the  progress  of  the 
sewer  works,  wherever  necessary. 

It  was  not  disputed  notice  had  not  been  given,  but  the 
defendants  had  not  acted  in  any  spirit  of  hostility  towards 
the  district  surveyor. 

Mr.  lYaill  remarked  that  it  was  not  supposed  any  hos- 
tility had  been  exhibited  by  defendants  ; but  with  such  a 
work  as  that  of  the  main  drainage  it  was  most  important 
that  the  surveyor’s  responsibility  should  be  understood. 
The  question  to  be  determined  was  not  whether  the  de- 
fendants were  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act ; which  they  did  not  appear  to 
be  ; because  the  Act  declared  no  works  to  be  exempt  from 
its  operations  excepting  those  works  specially  named. 
These  exemptions  (including  gaols,  Government  works, 
piers,  jetties,  &c.l,  were  thirteen  in  number  ; and  although 
the  Metropolitan  Hoard  of  Works  had  the  power  of  modi- 
fying the  application  of  the  Act  under  spcciil  circum- 
stances ; yet  he  (Mr.  Trail)),  did  not  tluuk  the  Eoaid 
would  c.xercise  that  power  in  the  present  instance ; seeing 
that  the  point  in  question  was  not  one  between  the  con- 
tractors  and  their  own  officers  in  respect  to  the  sewerage 
works,  but  between  a third  party  whose  premises  were 
interfered  with.  The  Act  required  notice  to  be  given  to 
the  surveyor  two  days  previously  to  the  commencement 
of  any  such  work,  in  order  that  the  surveyor  might  attend 
and  inspect  the  work,  and  ascertain  whether  any  rcsponsi- 
bility  attached  to  him  in  respect  of  the  same.  This  notice 
had  not  been  given ; and  he  (Mr.  Traill)  felt  it  his  duty, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  impose  something  more  than 
a nominal  penalty  ; subject  to  any  case  which  the  defend- 
ants might  deem  it  necessary  to  have  stated  for  the 
decision  of  a superior  court.  His  worship  tlicii  imposed  a 
penalty  of  5f.  and  costs. 


TREATMENT  OF  BUILDERS. 

Sir,— In  July,  1S60,  drawings  and  quantities  were  both 
prepared  liy  Mr.  Noble,  a surveyor,  at  Woodford,  for 
building  a villa,  &c.,  at  Wanstcad,  for  Mr.  Lemon  Hart, 
and  nine  respectable  builders  were  requested  to  tender 
from  the  quantities  tlie  surveyor  supplied.  A competitioii 
ensued,  when  Mr.  Hedges’,  of  Bow,  was  acknowledged 
the  lowest  tender,  and  admitted  by  Mr.  Noble,  the  sur- 
veyor (the  amount  of  these  will  be  found  below*),  and 
Mr.  Hedges  was  assured  that  when  the  work  proceeded 
he  should  have  the  order,  and  preparations  were  accord- 
ingly  made. 

The  several  amounts  were  handed  over  to  Mr.  Lemon 
Hart,  and  after  twelve  months  he  finds  a builder  who 
abates  25(  1. ; and  thus  this  second  contract  with  Mr. 
Arbour  ousts  the  bond-fide  contractor,  and  the  builder 
commences  without  compensation  to  the  legitimate  con- 
tractor. What  remuneration  is  he  to  expect  lor  his  ser- 
vices and  outlay  by  way  of  making  his  contract?  and  is 
it  fair  play?  F.  H. 


ENGLISH  SUTTEE. 

It  cannot  be  too  generally  known  that 
any  of  the  soda,  or  potash,  or  ammonia  salts 
have  the  property  of  delaying  or  arresting 
the  progress  of  flame.  Of  course,  I except  the 
nitre  salts,  which  promote  flame.  Dip  a cambric 
handkerchief  into  common  brine,  and  dry  it,  and 
you  shall  find  the  utmost  difficulty  in  making  it 
burn.  But,  as  some  salts  answer  the  purpose  very 
much  better  than  others,  it  is  preferable  to  stick 
by  these.  A solution  of  the  tungstate  of  soda 
answers  very  well;  but  the  tungstate  of  soda  is  a 
rather  expensive  salt.  The  salt,  then,  that  I wouhl 
recommend,  answers  perfectly  well.  It  is  to  bi 
had  everywhere.  It  is,  further,  very  cheap.  Thh 
salt  is  the  sulphate  of  ammonia : it  abounds  it 
soot.  When  a little  soot  finds  its  way  into  tht 
mouth,  a peculiar  acid  flavour  is  perceptible.  Thh 
arises  from  the  contained  sulphate  of  ammonia 
Mix  two  pounds,  or  so,  of  soot,  with  a gallon  o: 
water : stir  it  up  well : allow  it  to  stand  until  i1 
settle.  The  clear  supernatant  liquor  is  a solutioi 
of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Muslins,  linen, 
paper,  curtains,  or  other  inflammable  matters 
when  dipped  into  this  mixture  and  dried,  will  re 
main  sufficiently  uninflammable  to  secure  thi 
wearers  from  the  hideous  risk  of  being  burnec 
alive.  I would  recommend  its  universal  adoption 


■*  Tc'iiders  delivered  July,  I860,  for  building  a villa,  &c. 
for  Mr.  Lemon  Hart,  at  Waiistead : — 

Piper  & Son ^'3,125 

Ashby  & Horner 3,090 

Pritchard  3,000 

Perry  2.995 

Dove  2,96s 

Hill  & Son 2,94/ 

Wm.  Hill  2,908 

Conden  2,899 

Hedges  2,856 

Arbour  (twelve  months  after  competi- 
tion)   2,604 
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should  be  insisted  upon  in  education:  I would 
. have  it  rendered  compulsory  by  law,  by  a special 
: enactment  in  fine,  that  washerwomen  should 
employ  a solution  of  the  sulphate  of  ammouia  in 
(doing  up  clothes.  Humanity  calls  loudly  for  some 
t efficient  intervention.  A quantity  of  the  solution 
.might  be  prepared  at  once,  by  putting  the  pro- 
iduce  of  a chirauey-sweeping  into  one  barrel  of 
water,  and  drawing  it  oft',  when  clear,  by  means  of 
u syphon,  into  another  empty  barrel.  IJut,  in  the 
( event  of  this  anticombustible  solution  getting  into 
(general  use,  it  will  be  found  generally  preferable 
to  buy  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  ready  made.  If 
the  solid  salt  be  employed,  one  pound  will  be  found 
sufficient  for  two  gallons  of  w'ater,  imperial. 
(Women  will  dress  as  they  choose;  bub,  for  God’s 
(Sake  ! — for  their  sakes, — let  us  avert  from  them  a 
horrible  death.  More  persons  are  probably  burnt 
alive  in  England  in  a single  year,  than  in  India 
■were  burnt  in  a generation  by  suttee.  The  sul- 
Iphate  of  ammonia  is  the  remedy  for  English 
iButtee. — Heney  McCoemac,  M.D. 


THE  “BUILDER’S”  LAW  NOTES. 

Railway  Company.  — A commercial  traveller 
left  a case  of  patterns  in  a waiting-room  of  a 
iriiilway  station,  and  it  was  lost.  It  was  decided 
in  an  action  against  the  company  as  warehousemen 
for  negligence  that  the  plaintiS’  could  not  recover 
(damages  beyond  the  actual  value  of  the  article 
Warehousemen  aro  not  liable  to  be  answer- 
able  beyond  the  actual  value  of  the  article  lost, 
e.vcept  by  special  contract. — Andersoii  v.  Xorth- 
Rft.tlern  Railway  Company. 

Dismissal  of  Servant. — A person  was  hired  in 
April  for  a year,  in  the  capacity  of  a clerk,  and 
was  dismissed  in  August,  without  notice.  It  was 
decided  that  he  was  entitled  to  recover  compensa- 
iion  for  the  year,  tho\igh  he  was  paid  monthly,  for 
that  this  latter  arraugement  was  quite  consistent 
with  a hiring  for  a year,  short  periodical  payments 
being  necessary  to  many  persons.  — Davis  v. 
'Marshall. 

. Misrepresentation  hy  Agent. — A person,  acting 
IS  agent  for  a timber-merebant,  sold  a log  of 
inahogany  as  sound  which,  on  being  cut  up,  proved 
;o  be  unsound.  The  principal  did  not  authorize 
^.he  fraud,  nor  bad  he  any  knowledge  of  it.  The 
ourebaser  (who  had  paid  the  purchase-money)  sued 
ebe  principal  in  an  action  for  deceit  and  misrepre* 
iientation.  Chief  Baron  Pollock  and  Baron  Wilde 
held  the  principal  liable,  but  Barons  Martin  and 
rBramweli  held  him  not  liable.  The  court  sug- 
gested an  appeal  or  a writ  of  error,  the  result  of 
which  we  shall  in  due  course  state. — Udell  v 
lAtherton. 

Sxtrveyor. — Mighway  Act. — A surveyor  of  high- 
ways made  an  excavation  in  the  highway  for  the 
ourpose  of  erecting  a weighing-machine,  and  left 
iche  same  hy  night  not  fenced  off.  An  accident 
iiaving  occurred,  for  which  an  action  was  brought 
[tgainst  him  without  notice  of  action  as  required 
')y  the  Highway  Act,  it  was  decided  that  he  was 
Entitled  to  notice  of  action,  as  he  had  reasonable 
ground  to  believe  that  he  had  acted  under  the 
luthority  of  the  Highway  Act  in  what  he  did. — 
SardioicTc  v.  Moss. 

t Goods. — Reputed  Ownership. — Goods  deposited 
trith  a trader  on  terras  of  sale,  or  return,  and  hy 
iiim  exposed  in  his  shop  for  sale,  not  distinguished 
Torn  bis  own  goods,  and  remaining  in  his  posses- 
idon  at  the  time  of  his  bankruptcy,  pass  to  his 
(isBigneea,  as  being  in  the  reputed  ownership  of 
?he  bankrupt. — Re  Clapham. 
i Statute  of  Limitations. — It  has  lately  been  held 
y the  House  of  Lords  that  an  action  for  injury  to 
property  may  be  brought  at  any  time  withiu  six 
aears  after  the  injury  took  place,  and  that 
) plaintiff  is  not  bound  to  bring  the  action  within 
ix  years  after  the  work  was  done  which  led  to  the 
jccident.  In  this  case  a house  was  injured  in 
lonsequence  of  being  insufficiently  supported : 
uamage  had  occurred  to  mines  under  it ; and  the 
aime  of  the  consequent  injury  to  the  house  was 
ebe  point  in  question. — Backhouse  v.  Bonomi. 


das  Legislation ; Being  a Copious  Index  to  the 
J Metropolis  Gas  Act,\S^0 ; with  a Commentary, 
.j  By  Saititel  Hughes,  C.E.  London : 
''  Waterlow  <6.  Sous,  Parliament-street,  Westmin- 
ster.  1861. 

THE  publication  of  this  useful  analysis  of  the 
iletropolis  Gas  Act  of  28th  August,  1860,  has 
:eeu  delayed,  it  seems,  in  the  vain  hope  that 
Q)me  vexed  questions  would  ere  now  have  been 
tjttled ; especially  as  regards  the  recent  Sale  of 
sras  Act,  and  the  adoption  of  its  provisions  for  | 


securing  to  consumers  the  use  of  honest  and  trust- 
worthy meters, — an  article  scarcer  than  consumers 
have  any  idea  of.  So  far  as  the  useful  adoption 
of  this  Act  is  concerned,  however,  the  matter  is 
still  in  a very  unsatisfactory  state  ; and  not  much 
less  so  id  the  present  position  of  the  metropolis 
with  reference  to  its  own  Gas  Act;  since,  out  of  the 
whole  39  boards  and  vestries  constituted  under 
the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  probably 
not  more  than  two  or  three  are  making  any  use 
of  the  Metropolis  Gas  Act  to  protect  the  interests 
of  their  ratepayers  as  consumers  of  gas.  The 
Act  certainly  is  not  all  it  ought  to  have  been ; hut 
still  it  is  capable,  even  as  it  is,  of  being  made 
decidedly  useful;  and  the  present  exposition  of  its 
provisions,  it  is  to  be.hoped,  will  assist  in  rousing 
the  local  authorities  into  action  on  the  subject. 

Although  the  Metropolis  Gas  Act  has  been  ex- 
tensively discussed,  it  does  not  seem  as  if  its  real 
hearing  on  the  gas  supply  of  the  metropolis  were 
as  yet  understood.  We  may  therefore  condense 
a few  of  the  concluding  observations  of  Mr.  Hughes 
on  the  subject,  which  may  induce  some  of  those 
interested  to  look  a little  more  closely  into  the 
matter. 

“ In  some  parts  of  London,  as  in  the  districts  supplied 
by  the  South  Metropolitan  and  the  Phffiiiix  ga.3  companies, 
the  advantages  of  the  Act  have  already  been  experienced. 

At  the  very  next  mretiiig  after  the  passins  of  the  Act, 
the  directors  (jf  both  those  companies  announced  their 
intention  of  reducing  the  price  of  gas,  namely  the  South 
Metropolitan  -Id.  per  1,000  feet,  and  the  Phcenii  3d.  per 
1,0110  feet. 

The  aggregate  gas  rental  of  these  two  companies  for 
the  year  ending  June,  i860,  when  the  reductions  were  an- 
nounced, was  no  less  than  185,88/1.,  and  the  reduction  of 
price  to  the  consumers  effects  a saving  of  more  than 
1 l.ooof.  a year,  in  addition  to  which  the  consumers  of 
these  two  companies  pay  no  meter-rent,  which  is  equal  to 
a further  saving  of  10,000l.  a year. 

When  viewed  on  the  broadest  and  most  extensive  scale 
in  its  application  to  the  whole  metropolis,  it  will  scarcely 
he  denied  that  the  Act,  when  properly  worked  out,  enables 
the  gas  consumer  to  procure,  for  tlie  same  price,  gas  of 
two  candles  higher  illuminating  power  than  the  companies 
contended  for. 

Now,  in  round  numbers,  the  whole  gas  rental,  paid  every 
year  in  the  metropolis,  is  a million  and  a quarter  sterling, 
so  that  every  candle  of  illuminating  power  is  worth 
100,000/.  a year  to  the  consumers  of  gas.  Hence,  it  is 
impossible  to  resist  the  conviction,  that  the  raising  of  the 
standard  of  light  from  10  to  12  sperm  candles  is  equiva- 
Untio  a bonus  of  2uo,000/.  a year  conferred  on  the  gas 
consumers  of  the  metropolis. 

I look  forward  with  confidence  to  a general  reduction 
of  price  from  the  operation  of  the  dividend  clauses,  and 
the  facts  which  will  be  brought  to  light  by  the  searching 
form  of  accounts  devised  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

AC  the  same  time  that  the  prospects  of  gas  consumers 
are  thus  bright  and  cheering  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  metropolis,  I am  aware  that  some  dUsatisfaction 
prevails  in  certain  parishes  which  are  supplied  with  cannel 
gas. 

The  circumstances  are  quite  peculiar  to  those  parishes 
which  have  been  supplied  for  a few  years  with  rich 
cannel  gas  that  has  been  reduced  in  quality  since  the 
combination  of  the  companies.  The  fact  is,  they  would 
never  have  had  the  rich  quality  at  all,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  competition  of  the  Western  company;  and  they 
have  themselves  chiefly  to  blame  for  not  making  proper 
terms  with  the  Western  company  for  the  continuous 
supply  of  the  rich  gas  which  that  company  origuially 
furnished.  Such  terms  could  easily  have  been  made  at 
the  time  the  Western  company  first  sought  permission  to 
break  up  the  streets  of  St.  James’s,  Westminster,  and  other 
parishes. 

There  are  one  or  two  minor  grievances  in  some  of  the 
West  End  parishes,  which  may  be  disposed  of  in  the 
same  way.  For  instance,  in  the  Albany  Chambers  it  is 
said  the  Chartered  Gas  Company  are  now  making  consi- 
derable exactions  which  they  did  not  insist  on  in  the 
days  of  competition.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  it  will  pro- 
bably be  found  that  the  company  is  only  euforcing  rights 
which  they  could  always  have  insisted  on,  but  which  it 
was  their  policy  to  waive  when  free  competition  existed.” 

The  local  authorities  of  the  metropolis  will  have 
to  watch  narrowly  the  capital  to  which  the  10  per 
cent,  dividend  is  made  applicable.  It  is  clear  it 
does  not  apply  to  borrowed  capital  in  any  form, 
nor  to  any  amount  capitalized  out  of  profits,  nor 
to  any  portion  of  capital  on  which  a rate  of  in- 
terest has  been  prescribed  by  any  special  Act  of 
the  company.  Thus  certain  large  sums  which 
were  capitalized  by  the  Imperial  company  in  1854, 
and  by  the  City  of  London  company  in  1859,  are 
not  entitled  to  any  higher  dividend  than  the  rate 
prescribed  in  the  respective  Acts  obtained  by  these 
companies  in  those  years. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  Parliament  never  intended 
the  gas  companies  to  divide  10  per  cent,  upon  any 
arbitrary  amount  which  the  companies  themselves 
might  choose  to  designate  as  their  capital;  and 
hence  the  stringent  and  extensive  powers  given 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  to  investigate  their  ac- 
counts, and  to  call  for  them  according  to  any 
form  which  he  thinks  proper  to  require.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  the  local  authorities  of 
the  metropolis  will  exert  themselves  in  this 
matter,  and  claim  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  behalf  of  a thorough  and  searching 
investigation  of  these  mysterious  and  little  under- 
stood accounts. 

There  are  no  less  than  nine  companies  supplying 
suburban  portions  of  the  metropolis  who  are  ex- 


empted from  the  operation  of  the  Act.  On 
referring  to  the  schedule  of  these  excluded  com- 
panies, it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  spveral 
supplying  very  important  districts  of  the  metro- 
polis; and  it  is  not  improbable  that  before  long 
some  dissatisfaction  will  be  expressed  at  their 
exclusion  from  the  operation  of  the  Act.  Several 
of  these  companies  have  no  limitation  of  price  in 
their  Act  of  Parliament,  or  instrument  of  incor- 
poration, and  may  consequently  charge  whatever 
they  please  fof  -eas.  They  arc  also  exempt  from 
the  wholesome  c ^'^rictions  with  regard  to  purity, 
illuminating  power,  arbitration  arrangements,  and 
other  matters  which  are  now  made  applicable  to 
thirteen  of  the  principal  metropolitan  gas  com- 
panies. Those  who  were  more  immediately  acting 
as  promoters  of  this  bill  were  clearly  of  opinion 
that  all  or  most  of  these  excepted  companies  should 
have  been  brought  within  the  operation  of  the  Act ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a large  portion  of  the 
metropolitan  public  may  not  have  cause  to  regret 
the  apathy  which  has  been  displayed  in  this 
matter. 

One  wholesome  provision  is  that  under  certain 
circumstances  the  Secretary  of  State  may  alter 
the  boundaries  or  limits  of  the  districts  supplied 
by  the  gas  companies;  and  on  proper  cause  being 
shown  he  can  admit  any  new  company  to  supply 
gas  in  any  part  of  the  metropolis  he  may  think 
proper. 


^tst£llan£E, 

AVinchesteh  College  Chapel  theeateked. — 
A “ Wykehamist  ” sends  the  following  informa- 
tion and  inquiry  to  the  Athenceum, : — “ The  foun- 
dation of  the  beautiful  tower  of  Winchester  Col- 
lege Chapel  has  been  for  some  time  exhibiting 
evidences  of  insecurity,  a crack  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  structure  having,  it  is  said,  widened  some- 
what of  late.  On  investigation,  it  appears  that 
the  piles  on  which  the  tower  is  raised  are  more  or 
less  decayed  ; and  Mr.  Butterfield,  the  architect 
who  has  been  consulted,  advises  the  entire  re- 
building of  the  latter  from  the  gr  ound.  I do  not 
pretend  to  have  an  opinion  on  a subject  so  purely 
professional;  but  before  such  a monument'of  grace 
and  beauty,  which  has  adorned  our  land  for  -130 
years,  is  handed  over  to  the  wielders  of  lever  and 
mattock,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  whether,  in 
this  age  of  mechanical  appliances,  nothing  can  be 
done  to  arrest  the  farther  tendency  to  settlement 
which  affects  the  building,  by  some  plan  of  under- 
pinning, or  the  use  of  concrete,  or  otherwise. 
However  happily  the  restoration  of  a work  like 
this  may  be  effected,  there  is,  if  the  tower  is  to  be 
completely  rebuilt  (to  say  nothing  of  the  expense), 
a feeling  of  non-identity  established  in  one’s  mind, 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  divest  it.” 

Bibmixqham  Society  of  ABTigTS. — The  Exhi- 
bition of  the  Birmingham  Society  of  Artists  took 
place  in  the  Rotunda,  the  ceiling  of  which  has 
been  decorated  under  the  superintendence  of  Pro- 
fessor Chamberlain,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Society.  The  collection  of  works  is  above  the 
average  of  provincial  displays.  Sir  Edwin  Land- 
seer has  sent  his  “ Flood  in  the  Highlands,”  which 
appeared  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy  during 
the  last  season  but  one.  The  collection  also  con- 
tains the  “Spring  Time ” of  Mr.  Millais,  A.R.A.; 
“ Christ  Teaching  Humility,”  by  the  late  Mr. 
Leslie,  R.A. ; a replica  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Herbert,  R.A., 
of  his  “ Brides  of  Venice;”  a view  of  “ The  City 
of  Edinburgh,”  byMr,  David  Roberts,  R.  A., painted 
for  Mr.  Napier,  M.P.,  and  never  before  exhibited; 
“Bamborough  Castle”  and  “ Heidelburg  ” (en- 
graved), two  of  the  finest  productions  in  water- 
colours, by  the  late  Mr.  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A. ; 
Mr.  Solomon’s  “Drowned,  drowned;”  Mr.  Ans- 
dell’s  “ Seville ” and  “La  Santo;”  Mr.  Wallis’s 
“Dead  Stonebreaker;  ” with  other  pictures  by 
Messrs.  Phillip,  R.A.,  A.  Cooper,  R.A.,  H.  O’Neil, 
A.R.A.,  Holman  Hunt,  Thomas  John  Gilbert  Jut- 
sam,  Desanges,  Vicat  Cole,  W,  H.  Knight,  Buck- 
ner Rolfe  Duffield,  J.  Wingfield,  E.  J.  Cobbett, 
J.  Syer,  Lance,  W.  Hemsley,  W.  Hunt,  F.  W. 
Hulme,  Niemann,  H.  Weigall,  Buckner,  and  many 
other  well-known  artists. 

Advance  in  the  Pbice  of  Coppek,— The  price 
of  copper  has  been  advanced  one  halfpenny  per 
lb.  Brass,  brass-wire,  and  tubing  have  also  been 
advanced  one  farthing  per  lb.  Tough  cake  and 
tile  copper  is  now  98^.,  best  selected  lOlL  per 
ton. 

An  Ieon  Palace. — The  Pasha  of  Egj’pt  is  esta- 
blishing a magnificent  palace,  built  of  lYencb  cast- 
iron,  for  a museum  of  antiquities,  to  be  filled  with 
relics  of  antiquity  found  in  Egypt,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  which  2,500  men  are  now  employed,  under 
the  direction  of  Mariette,  the  French  archaiologist. 
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TiBST  CnRISTIAN 


In-AUGCTEATION  of  tuf  . 

CnuRCH  — An  extraordmnry  sight  must  the  in^ 
aueuratiou  of  the  first  Christian  temples  have 
been,  and  one  the  like  of  wliich  is  Bcarcely  to  be 
seen  again. 


On  the  hill  now  called  the  Lateran 
was'  a^sma'll  church  (still  remaining,  under  the 
name  of  the  IJaptistery  of  Constantine):  scarcely 


fifty  paces  distant  was  the  first -and— with  the 
exception  of  St.  Peter’s— most  magnificent  of 
Christian  basilicas,  that  of  Sf.  ^in,  rapidly  ap 
proachiiig  cmupletion.  Stretchj.^ri  far  aw.ay  into 
the  Campagna,  along  the  difFereiri^f'oads  radiating 
from  the  adjacent  gate  of  the  city,  might  be  seen 
long  lines  of  people  chanting  litanks,  and  with 
solemn  ceremonies  bringing  their  long-treasured 
relics,  their  holy  pictures,  and  the  bodies  of  their 
martyred  and  canonized  relations,  from  the  secret 
chambers  of  the  catacombs  to  the  newly  conse- 
crated sacristy  in  the  rising  cathedral;  while 
within  the  small  Christian  cliapel  was  the  im- 
perial convert,  stepping  naked  into  the  baptismal 
font,  bnmbly  to  receive  the  initiatory  rite  from 
the  hands  of  those  who,  but  a few  short  months 
before,  had  been  proscribed  and  persecuted  out- 
casts; and,  by  the  side  of  their  master,  crowds  of 
stern,  grim  soldiery  and  haughty  nobles,  now, 
like  him,  fain  to  cringe  to  and  adulate  those 
whom,  until  then,  they  had  hunted,  trodden 
down,  and  crushed  as  the  vilest  of  humanity;  and 
in  the  surrounding  crowd,  nay,  even  amongst  the 
officiating  priesthood,  might  be  seen  many  with 
wounds  yet  actually  fresh  from  the  terrible  perse- 
cution that  bad  raged  with  such  violence  but  a 
tew  years  previously.  Some  might  be  seen  with 
l lie  marks  of  wild  animals,  of  the  fire,  of  the 
Iviiife,  still  upon  them,  some  inaimed  of  a limb, 
some  without  eyts;  while  within  sight  of  that 
multitude  was  the  column  but  scarcely  finished, 
rommeinorating  this  the  most  bloody  persecution 
the  Church  had  seen,  and  bearing  inscribed  on  it 
the  vain  boast  of  the  extermination  of  the  Christian 
sect.  And  be,  the  builder,  the  iuscriber  of  that 
column,  the  author  of  that  persecution,  the  abdr 


c ited  emperor,  but  a few'  miles  across  the  narrow 
- • -at  his  luxurious  retirement  in  Dalmatia — 


calmly  contemplating  from  his  solitude  that  tre- 
mendous moral  revolution  which  had  already 
sapped  the  empire  to  its  base,  and  which,  before 
another  century,  was  to  level  it  in  the  dust. — Art- 
Journal, 

Ci/Ani  BY  A Modeller  at  Saltatee. — JS^isi 
I'nas  CoI^r^,  Liverpool. — Garreit  v.  Salt. — The 
plaiutifi'  in  this  case  was  a modeller  and  designer, 
and  the  defendant  the  well-known  Mr.  Titus  Salt, 
nf  Siiltaire,  near  Bradford.  The  plaintiff  was 
engaged  by  the  defendant  to  make  a model  of  a 
nortion  of  the" premises  at  Saltaire  He  received 
emus  of  money  from  time  to  time ; but,  before  the 
work  was  completed,  Mr.  Salt  declared  he  was 
“tired  of  modelling,”  and  abruptly  dismissed  the 
plaintiff,  ordering  the  room  to  be  locked  up  in 
which  the  plaintiirs  models  and  tools  were.  The 
tools  were  restored,  but  a large  unfinished  model 
of  the  whole  of  Saltaire  was  retained ; and  it  was 
to  recover  this  model  or  its  value  the  action  was 
brought.  When  the  case  had  proceeded  some 
time  a letter  w’as  produced,  in  which  the  plaintiff 
admitted  that  the  model  of  Saltaire  was  a colla- 
teral security  for  money  he  had  overdrawn ; and, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  judge,  a verdict  was 
entered  for  the  defendant,  he  agreeing  to  give  up 
the  model  and  foregoing  any  claim  to  the  money 
overdrawn. 

Gold  i>'  Steel-ataking. — It  has  been  found, 
says  the  Mining  Journal,  that  the  addition  of 
several  pounds  weight  of  gold  or  platinum  to  the 
ton  of  steel  “ failed  in  producing  any  beneficial 
results,”  but  Mr.  Longmaid  has  discovered  that 
by  adding,  instead  of  several  pounds,  only  a few 
ounces,  or  even  a few  dwts.,  of  the  precious  metal 
to  the  ton  of  steel,  the  effect  is  marvellous,  and  a 
very  excellent  quality  of  metal  is  produced. 

The  Cattle  Market  and  Sanitary  Works 
AT  Ludlow. — A long-contemplated  scheme  for 
the  erection  of  these  works  has  at  length  been 
commenced.  The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Rrassey 
& Field.  The  site  for  the  market  is  contiguous  to 
the  railway  station,  and  easy  of  access  from  the 
various  entrances  north  and  south  of  the  town. 
In  digging  for  the  foundations,  the  workmen 
have  discovered  several  interesting  relics  connected 
with  the  Friars’  Abbey.  An  octagon-shaped- build- 
ing will  be  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  market  as 
an  E.'?change.  The  market  will  be  served  with  a 
supply  of  pure  spring  water.  The  site  extends 
over  an  arta  of  upwards  of  four  acres;  and  in  the 
design  of  the  engineer,  Mr.  Curley,  a large  tree 
of  uniform  foliage,  and  centrally  situate,  is  re- 
tained, which  will  add  to  the  picturesque  appear- 
ance of  the  spot  when  the  works  around  are  com- 
plete. 


Mu.Beaidwood’s  Successor. — The  committee 
for  managing  the  affairs  of  the  London  Fire  Bri- 
gade have  appointed  Captain  Eyre  Massey  Shaw, 
the  chief  of  the  Belfast  police  and  fire  brigade,  the 
superintendent  of  the  fire  establishment,  rendered 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Braid- 
wood.  The  salary  is  400Z.  per  annum,  and  a 
residence  at  the  head  station  in  Watling-street.^ 
LoCOMOTITES  on  COMAtON  IlOADS.  — The  Bill 
to  regulate  the  use  of  locomotives  on  common 
roads  has  now  become  law,  and  is  expected  to 
lead  to  important  results  in  cheapening  the  transit 
of  heavy  goods.  During  the  last  thirty  years 
great  efforts  have  been  made  to  use  steam  on  com- 
mon roads  ; but,  as  we  have  before  said,  they  have 
been  pcrseveringly  defeated  by  the  opposition  of 
the  local  trustees,  who  liave  imposed  prohibitory 
tolls.  Two  years  back  an  experiment  to  convey 
coal  by  a traction  engine  from  Little  Hulton  to 
Manchester,  a distance  of  seven  miles,  is  under- 
stood to  have  proved  not  only  that  an  immense 
saving  could  be  effected,  but  that  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  road  was  diminished.  Yet  the  toll 
charged  amounted  to  -Is.  per  ton,  against  3.^d.  per 
ton  for  coal  drawn  by  horses;  and  this,  of  course, 
effectually  prevented  the  introduction  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  new  Bill  assimilates  the  tolls  to  be 
charged  in  a great  degree  to  those  charged  for 
horse  traffic ; and,  although  it  comprises  various 
regulations  which  will  probably  be  found  to  be 
more  or  less  needless  or  vex.atious,  it  seems  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  enable  the  method  to  have  at  last 
a fair’field.  Already  an  “ Endless  Railway  Trac- 
tion Engine  Company  ” is  announced,  with  a 
capital  of  30,000/.,  in  shares  of  10/.  each.  Engines 
and  waggons  have  been  ordered  for  India  by  the 
Government,  who  have  also  presented  an  engine 
and  gun-carriage  with  the  endless  railway  to  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
artillery  over  the  sandy  deserts.  For  agricultural 
operations  the  invention  is  believed  to  be  likely  to 
come  into  extensive  use. 

Extinguishing  Fires  and  Ventilating 
Buildings  by  Perforated  Ceilings.  — Mr. 
Charles  Gilfoy,  of  Southampton,  has  received  a 
provisional  certificate  from  the  Commissioners  of 
Patents,  for  improved  means  of  effecting  the  above 
objects  by  an  introduction  of  a perforated  ceil- 
ing of  zinc  or  other  suitable  material,  instead  of 
the  ordinary  arrangement  of  lath  and  plaster. 
The  perforated  ceiling  is  capable  of  being  charged 
with  water,  from  the  exterior  of  buildings,  by 
attaching  the  hose  of  the  fire-engine  to  the  outer 
end  of  a pipe  inserted  iu  the  external  walls, 
and  communicating  with  the  ceiling;  the  pipe 
having  upon  its  outer  end  a screw  to  match  the 
union  joints  of  the  fire-engine  hose.  The  per- 
forated ceiling,  uuder  ovdinary  circumstances,  is 
also  to  be  regarded  as  a compl';te  and  efiectual 
system  of  ventilation;  the  impure  air  ascending 
through  the  perforations  of  the  ceiling,  and  pass- 
ing out  by  communicating  pipes  in  the  external 
wall.  IIow  this  cun  be  patented,  however,  we 
cannot  see. 

Improveaients  in  Machinery  for  Planing 
OR  Cutting  Wood,  &c. — A patent  for  the  in- 
ventor has  been  taken  out  by  Mr.  Clark,  of  Chan- 
cery-lane, relating  to  “machinery  for  planing  and 
finishing  wood  as  perfectly  as  is  now  done  by 
hand-labour,  and  with  much  greater  rapidity.” 
It  consists  of  a planing  machine,  properly  so 
called,  and  of  a second  machine,  termed  a shar- 
pener, for  grinding  or  setting  the  cutters  of  the 
first-mentioned  apparatus.  The  Engineer  gives 
particulars  with  engravings,  from  which  It  appears 
that  the  wood  to  be  planed  on  is  placed  on  a 
smooth  cast-iron  table,  and  fixed  at  each  end  by 
means  of  two  cramps,  one  fixed  and  the  other 
movable.  The  table  carrying  the  wood  to  be 
planed  is  caused  to  pass  under  cutting  blades, 
which  are  mounted  helically  on  a rotatingey Under. 
This  arrangement  of  the  cutters,  it  is  said,  pro- 
duces better  work  than  is  obtained  with  straight 
blades.  The  helical  blades  cut  the  wood  in  a con- 
tinuous manner  without  any  shock,  or  requiring 
au  excessive  speed  to  be  given  to  the  cutters,  as 
is  necessary  with  straight  blades : they  also  absorb 
much  less  of  the  power,  and  give  a finer  polish  to 
the  wood.  When  the  wood  has  all  passed  under 
the  cutters  the  table  on  which  it  is  fixed  falls  a 
fraction  of  an  inch,  when  it  returns  of  itself  with 
rapidity  to  the  point  of  departure.  The  cutter 
cylinder  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will  by 
simply  turning  a crank,  according  to  the  thick- 
ness to  which  the  wood  is  to  be  reduced.  A gra- 
duated scale  and  marker  indicate  the  exact  height 
of  the  cutters  above  the  table.  The  cutter 
cylinder  may  also  he  easily  removed  from  its 
bearings  for  the  purpose  of  sharpening  the  blades 
by  means  of  the  sharpening  machine  which  con- 
stitutes a portion  of  the  machinery  patented. 


Telegraphic  Progress.  — On  Sunday  last 
some  telegraphic  despatches  for  the  Russian  port 
of  Taganrog,  in  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  were  sent  direct 
to  that  city  from  the  Electric  Telegraph  Com- 
pany’s station  in  Telegraph-street,  behind  the 
Bank  of  England.  This  is  the  longest  direct  com- 
munic.atioa  by  telegraph  ever  achieved,  the  dis 
tance  being  above  2,500  miles. 

Substitute  poe  Silver. — Two  French  che- 
mists, MM.  De  Ruolz  and  De  Fontenay,  have 
recently  succeeded  in  obtaining,  after  several 
years’  experiments,  a new  alloy,  which  may  be 
very  useful  for  small  coin  and  for  many  industrial 
uses.  It  is  composed,  according  to  the  London 
Revieto,  of  one-third  silver,  25  to  30  per  cent,  of 
nickel,  and  from  37  to  52  per  cent,  of  copper. 
The  inventors  propose  to  call  it  iiers-argent,  or 
tri-silver.  Its  preparation  is  said  to  be  a triumph 
of  metallurgical  science.  The  alloy,  adds  our 
authority,  perfectly  resembles  a simple  metal,  and 
possesses  in  a very  high  degree  the  qualities  to 
which  the  precious  metals  owe  their  superiority.  In 
colour  it  resembles  platinum,  and  it  is  susceptible 
of  a very  high  polish.  It  possesses  extreme  hard- 
ness and  tenacity.  It  is  ductile,  malleable,  very 
easily  fused,  emits  when  struck  a beautiful  sound, 
is  not  affected  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  or 
by  any  but  the  most  powerful  re-agents.  It  is 
without  odour.  Its  specific  gravity  is  a little 
less  than  that  of  silver.  It  can  be  supplied  at  a 
price  40  per  cent,  less  cost,  and  its  greater  hard- 
ness will  give  it  a marked  superiority. 

Laaibeth,— Sir : As  there  is  a report  that  the 
bridge  from  Lambeth  to  the  Ilorseferry,  West- 
minster, is  to  be  made,  will  you  allow  me  to  sug- 
gest that  it  would  greatly  improve  and  beautify 
the  neighbourhood,  if  the  long  dead  wall  from 
the  Parsonage-house  to  Lambeth  churchyard 
were  removed,  and  an  open  railing  substituted. 
Near  this  spot  the  cholera  was  most  virulent ; 
therefore  the  admission  of  free  air  to  the  spot 
from  the  river,  across  the  excellent  archbishop’s 
grounds,  would  be  very  beneficial  and  preventive. 
There  is,  if  wanted,  a precedent  in  the  parks, 
where  it  is  incumbent  on  occupiers  of  houses  to 
have  an  open  railing,  and  not  a dead  wall  looking 
towards  the  open  park. — Barton. 

Fothuinghaai  Castle,  Forfarshire.  — The 
youthful  proprietor  of  the  Fothringham  estates, 
T.  F.  S.  Fothringham,  says  a Dundee  paper,  has 
lately  commenced  the  erection,  on  his  domain,  of 
a splendid  mansion-house,  which,  when  completed, 
will  form  one  of  the  most  prominent  ornaments 
of  that  district  of  Forfarshire.  The  new  castle  is 
being  built  on  the  site  on  which  formerly  stood 
the  old  mansion-bouse,  the  greater  part  of  which 
has  already  been  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  it ; 
and  the  portion  still  remaining,  which  is  princi- 
pally occupied  as  dwelling  accomraoclatiou  by  the 
superintendents  of  the  works,  will  have  to  he 
removed  as  the  new  building  advances.  The 
designer  of  this  building  is  Mr.  Bryce,  architect, 
Edinburgh.  The  stone  of  which  it  is  being  built 
is  a fine  hard  freestone,  obtained  principally  from 
the  quarries  near  Tealing. 

A Stiff  Demand  on  Sir  M.  Peto. — At  a meet- 
ing of  the  assignees  and  principal  creditors  of  the 
estate  of  Mr.  W.  R.  AVagstatf,  wharfinger,  who 
failed  last  January,  held  at  the  offices  of  Messrs. 
Cooper,  Brothers  & Co.,  the  accountants,  on  Wed- 
nesday week,  a resolution  was  passed  to  prosecute 
the  claim  of  150,000/.  against  Sir  M.  Peto,  foi 
commission  on  the  contract  for  the  constructioB 
of  the  Sardinian  “Littoral”  Railway. 

International  Exhibition  of  1862. — It  has 
been  decided  that  prizes  or  rewards  of  merit,  ir 
the  form  of  medals,  will  be  given  in  sections  I., 
II.,  III.  These  medals  will  be  of  one  class,  fdi 
merit,  without  any  distinction  of  degree.  No  ex 
hibitor  will  receive  more  than  one  medal  in  anj 
class  or  sub-class.  An  international  jury  will  bi 
formed  for  each  class  and  sub-class  of  the  Exhibi 
tion,  by  whom  the  medals  will  be  adjudged.  EacI 
foreign  commission  will  be  at  liberty  to  nominati 
one  member  of  the  jury  for  each  class  and  sub 
class  in  which  staple  industries  of  their  countr 
and  its  dependencies  are  represented.  The  Britisl 
jurors  will  be  chosen  in  the  following  manner 
Every  exhibitor  will  name  three  persons  to  act  oi 
the  jury  for  each  class  or  sub-class  in  which  b 
exhibits;  and,  from  the  persons  so  named,  he 
Majesty’s  Commissioners  will  select  three  mem 
bers  of  the  jury  for  each  6\ich  class  or  sub-clasj 
The  awards  will  be  published  in  the  Exhibitioi 
Building,  at  a public  ceremony,  early  in  th 
month  of  June,  1862,  They  will  immediate! 
afterwards  bo  conspicuously  attached  to  the  couu 
ters  of  the  successful  exhibitors,  and  the  ground 
of  each  award  will  be  very  briefly  stated.  Th 
medals  will  be  delivered  to  the  exhibitors  on  th 
last  day  of  the  Exhibition. 
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The  New  Post-oepice  Savings  Banks.  — 
The  “official  regulations,”  in  accordance  with 
which  the  new  Government  savings  banks,  to  be 
opened  in  connexion  with  the  Post-office,  are  to  be 
condxicted,  are  about  to  be  placed  before  the  pub- 
lic. They  have  already  received  the  official  sanc- 
tion of  the  Treasury,  and  have  been  certified  by 
Mr.  Tidd  Pratt.  Though  only  300  money-order 
offices  will  be  at  first  opened  (on  the  16th  of 
September),  yet  the  banking  privileges  will  be 
gradually  extended  to  them  all.  They  now  num- 
ber 2, 500,an<1  are  continually  increasing.  Deposits 
of  not  less  than  Is.,  and  not  more  than  30?.,  will 
be  taken  at  all  offices  open  for  the  purpose,  from 
ten  to  four,  and  at  many  from  nine  to  six  daily ; 
and  on  Saturday  evenings  till  eight  o’clock.  No 
; more  than  307.  in  any  one  year,  or  1507.  in  all, 

I will  be  taken  from  any  depositor.  On  the  31st  of 
December  in  each  year  the  interest  at  2-^  per  cent. 
(Id.  per  month  for  every  pound)  will  be  calculated 
and  added  to  the  principal  sum,  with  which  it  will 
thenceforth  bear  interest  at  the  same  rate.  The 
depositor  will  be  required  to  sign  a “declaration,” 
that  he  has  no  other  deposit  in  that  or  any  other 
savings  bank  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  (except 
as  a member  of  some  friendly  or  other  similar 
society),  and  if  this  declaration  be  found  false  the 
deposit  is  forfeited.  The  depositor,  the  moment 
he  possesses  his  deposit-book,  duly  filled  in  with 
the  amount  deposited,  the  dated  stamp,  and  other 
particulars,  possesses  the  “security  of  Govern- 
ment,” as  the  Act  says,  for  the  “ due  repayment” 
of  the  principal  and  interest.  The  regulations  are 
marked  by  singular  simplicity,  and  a “ handy- 
book,”  with  the  “Act,”  the  “official  regulations” 
complete,  and  full  instructions  for  both  post- 
masters and  the  public,  is  already  advertised  to 
appear  on  the  2nd  of  September. 

Aldeenet. — Seven  hundred  men,  of  whom 
twenty-four  are  divers,  are  now  daily  at  work  at 
Alderney.  About  500  feet  of  the  west  break- 
water will  be  brought  above  high  water  this 
summer.  The  end  of  this  breakwater  will  be 
nearly  a mile  from  the  shore.  It  has  been 
decided  to  erect  another  breakwater,  1,000  feet 
in  length,  to  shelter  the  anchorage  from  easterly 
winds. 

English  Choleea  at  Colchestee  : Bah 
Deainage.- — An  inquest  has  been  held  at  the 
' Town-ball,  Colchester,  on  the  body  of  a child,  aged 
four  years,  son  of  a porter,  living  in  a court  near 

• Culver-street.  It  seems  to  have  fallen  a victim  to 
English  cholera,  engendered  by  the  foul  and  un- 
wholesome condition  of  the  drains  close  to  the 
house  in  which  its  parents  reside.  The  evidence 
showed  that  these  drains  hud  for  a long  period 
been  in  a most  offensive  condition]  but  it  did  not 
appear  that  any  comjilaint  bad  been  made  to  the 
Inspector  of  Nuisaiues  since  last  year,  although 
the  attention  of  the  owner  of  the  property  had 
been  called  to  them.  The  coroner  said  the  cottage 
property  in  Colchester  was  in  a shameful  state 
with  regard  to  ventilation;  and  he  had  in  some 
instances  advised  the  occupiers  to  knock  a hole  in 
the  ceiling, — a plan,  by  the  bye,  first  suggested  in 
the  Builder.  The  jury  found  “that  the  deceased 
died  of  cholera,  accelerated  by  the  imperfect 
drainage.”  The  coroner  said  they  must  either  find 
that  death  was  produced  by  the  imperfect  drain- 
age, or  dismiss  it  entirely  from  their  verdict.  The 
foreman  then  again  consulted  his  brother-jury- 
men, and  found  that  death  was  produced  by  bad 

I'  drainage, 

Peogbess  in  South  Austealia.— In  reference 
j to  a new  railway  which  it  is  proposed  to  form 
between  Adelaide  and  Mount  Barker,  the  South 
I Australian  Register  says, — “ In  serious  earnest- 
i ness,  we  would  ask  if  there  is  no  alternative  in 
i , the  south-eastern  districts  between  common  roads 
I and  railways  costing  27,0007.  per  mile  ? If  loco- 
1 motive  linos  cannot  be  constructed  in  those 
localities  at  a cheaper  rate  than  this,  attention 
roust  be  turned  to  the  question  of  tramways.  In 
: New  South  Wales  the  Government  recently  pro- 
posed the  expenditure  of  a large  sum  of  money  for 

• carrying  tramways  into  all  parts  of  the  colony;  the 
plan  being  to  take  the  present  ordinary  roads  and 
to  place  rails  upon  them,  ‘without  any  attempt  to 
reduce  the  gradients  within  the  limits  prescribed 
by  railway  construction.’  Four  or  five  thousand 

; pounds  per  mile  was  estimated  as  sufficient  for  the 
1 permanent  way  of  a line  like  this;  and  it  was 
' urged  that  the  colony  generally  might  be  thus 
! supplied  with  facilities  for  transit  and  communi- 
I cation  such  as  could  not  bo  expected  within  any 
: reasonable  time  from  locomotive  railways.”  Dur- 
i ing  1860  the  business  transacted  at  the  various 
I telegraph  stations  in  the  colony  produced  the 
1 total  receipts  of  7,41i-7.,  which,  compared  with 
’ the  previous  year,  is  an  increase  of  1,2167. 


Betuen  of  Me.  Peppee  to  the  Poly- 
technic.— The  public,  no  less  than  ourselves, 
will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  Mr.  Pepper,  who 
was  sole  lessee  before  the  recent  changes,  has 
resumed  the  management  of  the  Polytechnic,  the 
directors  having  made  arrangements  with  him 
for  that  purpose,  and  for  the  continuance  of 
the  classes  for  the  study  of  chemistry.  Mr. 
Pepper’s  first  lecture  was  on  “ Ventilation,” 
and  was  delivered  on  Monday  evening,  the  2Gth 
instant.  We  know  of  no  popular  lecturer  of  the 
day  who  approaches  Mr.  Pepper  in  the  rare  art 
of  conveying  scientific  knowledge  to  a general 
audience  with  that  lucidity  of  explanation  and 
familiarity  of  illustration  which  reach  the  mind 
at  once,  and,  instead  of  wearying,  create  a desire 
to  learn  more.  The  geological  and  chemical  trans- 
mutations of  coal,  the  process  by  which  a new 
metal  (aluminium)  is  produced  from  clay,  the 
pleasing  wonders  involved  in  the  transmission  of 
musical  sounds  through  wooden  rods,  and  the 
beautiful  effects  of  the  lime  light  and  Duhoscq’s 
rainbow-hued  cascade,  will  be  remembered  by  the 
visitors  of  the  Polytechnic  as  among  the  more 
decided  successes  of  Mr.  Pepper’s  management. 

Designs  op  the  New  Gramhae  School, 
Abeedeen. — The  designs  of  the  new  Aberdeen 
Grammar  School,  by  Mr.  Matthews,  are  now  to 
be  seen  in  the  Council  Chamber,  Aberdeen.  The 
style  (says  the  Journal)  is  old  baronial  Scottish. 
The  centre  of  the  building,  forming  the  public 
school,  is  of  one  story,  flanked  at  either  side  by 
wings  of  two  stories  in  height.  The  whole  length 
of  the  erection  is  about  230  feet.  The  outline  of 
the  building  is  varied  at  each  end  by  towers.  The 
tower  at  the  west  end  has  a square  base,  which 
assumes  a circular  form  at  the  top,  finished  flat 
with  corbelled  cornice  and  balustrade.  This  is  in- 
tended to  be  used  as  an  observatory,  to  which 
there  is  access  by  a small  turret.  The  tower  at 
the  east  end,  which  is  loftier  than  the  other,  is 
carried  up  square,  with  a small  corner  turret  for 
staircase,  which  may  be  used  for  a clock-tower. 
The  centre  portion  of  the  building,  forming  the 
public  school,  has  lofty  windows,  corbelled  cornice, 
and  embattled  parapet.  The  main  entrance  to 
the  public  school  is  in  a circular  projection,  which 
is  corbelled  out  at  the  level  of  the  main  cornice 
to  a square  gable,  and  has  also  a circular  turret 
staircase  leading  up  to  a small  gallery  in  the  public 
school.  The  gables  at  each  end  of  the  public 
school  are  finished  with  projecting  windows  and 
corbelled  corner  turrets.  The  accommodation  ou 
the  ground-floor  consists  of  a public  school,  80 
feet  long  by  40  feet  wide,  and  40  feet  high,  giving 
accommodation  to  about  600  scholars,  and  having 
a gallery  for  visitors.  The  building  occupies  a 
depth  of  127  feet. 

Gas.  — Under  the  operation  of  the  ncw'Act 
for  regulating  the  measures  used  in  the  sale  of  gas, 
inspectors  of  meters  for  the  purpose  are  now  being 
appointed  in  the  different  districts ; under  whose 
authority  meters  are  issued  to  the  consumers 
stamped  under  the  authority  of  the  Act ; each  . 
meter  having  marked  upon  it  the  measuring: 
capacity  of  one  action  of  the  meter,  with  the 
quantity  per  hour  in  cubic  feet  it  is  intended  to 
measure;  and  it  is  important  the  public  should 
know  that  everyone  fixing  or  using  an  vnstamj^ed 
meter  after  October  Vith  will  he  liable  to  a penalty 
of^l. The  County  and  General  Gas  Consum- 

ers’ Company  (limited)  have  held  their  fourth 
half-yearly  meeting,  and  declared  a dividend  of 

6 per  cent,  per  annum,  with  a surplus. The 

Ashford  Gas  Company  have  declared  a dividend 
of  5 per  cent.,  and  reduced  the  price  of  their  gas 
to  58.  To  meet  the  pressing  demand  for  gas, 
they  are  now  erecting  a large  gas  holder,  54  feet 
diameter  and  20  feet  deep,  capacity  46,000  cubic 

feet. The  Liverpool  United  Gas-light  Company 

have  held  their  half-yearly  meeting,  and  declared 
their  usual  maximum  dividend  at  the  rate  of  10 
per  cent,  per  annum,  besides  making  “a  large 

payment  to  the  credit  of  the  reserved  fund.” 

The  Ossett  Gas  Company  have  declared  a dividend 

of  6 per  cent. The  Jedburgh  Gas  Company 

have  resolved,  under  pressure  from  without,  to 
reduce  the  price  of  their  gas  from  9s.  to  6s.  8d., 
the  latter  being  the  rate  charged  in  Kelso. 

The  Runic  Insceiptions  in  Obkney. — An 
Aberdeen  gentleman,  Mr.  Gibb,  of  Messrs.  Keith 
& Gibb,  has  returned  from  Orkney,  where  he  took 
drawings  of  the  recently-discovered  cells  at 
Meas-howe,  near  the  Stennis  circle  of  standing 
stones.  The  drawings  consist  of  plans  and  sec- 
tions of  this  remarkable  structure,  with  copies  of 
the  Runic  characters,  ou  a large  scale.  The  Itunes 
number  altogether  about  900 ; being  the  greatest 
number  hitherto  discovered  in  any  British  monu- 
ment. The  whole  drawings  will  be  published  for 
circulation  among  antiquaries  and  others. 


The  Hartley  Institution,  SouTHAirPTON. — 
This  building,  the  design  for  which  appeared  in 
our  'pages,  has  received  the  roof.  The  fa<,'ade 
is  of  Portland-stone.  The  carving  of  the  heads 
on  the  key-stonss  is  executed  by  Mr.  Colley,  of 
London.  The  museum  is  a distinct  apartment 
from  the  front  building : it  is  50  feet  in  length, 
27  feet  wide,  and  30  feet  high,  lighted  from  roof 
skylights.  The  walls  will  be  surrounded  by  two 
tiers  of  projecting  galleries,  upon  the  railings  of 
which  will  be  placed  lines  of  glass  cases  to  contain 
the  lighter  and  finer  specimens.  The  lecture  hall 
is  65  feet  long,  57  feet  wide,  and  44  feet  high 
from  the  floor  Hue  to  the  vertex  of  the  curved 
ceiling.  The  whole  area  of  the  hall,  iucludingthe 
two  lines  of  galleries,  will  be  6,506  feet.  The 
orchestra  stands  in  a recess,  and  will  afford  sitting 
accommodation  for  100  performers.  On  the  prin- 
cipal floor  of  the  front  building  is  the  library  and 
reading-room,  73  feet  long,  23  feet  wide,  and 
20  feet  high,  lighted  by  seven  windows  facing  the 
High-street.  The  upper  floor  contains  several 
commodious  rooms,  the  principal  one  over  that 
above  described  being  indicated  as  likely  to  he  set 
.apart  for  the  accommodation  of  the  School  of  Art. 
The  museum  is  nearly  completed,  and  ready  for 
the  reception  of  cases.  Messrs.  Green  & De  Ville, 
of  London,  are  the  architects. 

CuESWiCK  House. — Sir, — In  the  Builder  of 
the  24th  instant  it  is  stated  that  Cheswick  House 
was  built  “ from  the  quarry  of  Alderman  Ramsay, 
of  Tweedmouth,  and  from  Ord  Quarry,”  thereby 
making  it  appear  that  Ord  Quarry  only  stood 
second  in  the  erection  of  Mr.  Crossman’s  house, 
whereas  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  stone 
used  was  from  Ord  Quarry,  and  that  supplied  by 
Mr.  Ramsay  was  only  a small  quantity. — Oblige 
by  inserting  this  in  the  Builder,  as  I cannot  think 
of  yielding  the  palm  to  Alderman  Ramsay. — 
Edw.  Elliott,  Lessee  of  Ord  Quarry. 

The  Tuenpr  Pictures. — The  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  on  this  subject  have 
given  in  their  report,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
extract:  “That  it  is  expedient  that  the  finished 
pictures  by  Turner  should  he  forthwith  deposited 
and  properly  hung  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  pre- 
sent National  Gallery;  according  to  the  plan  which 
Mr.Wornum,  the  keeper,  has  stated  in  his  evidence 
that  he  is  prepared  to  carry  out.  But  this  arrange- 
ment, as  it  will  necessarily  involve  considerable 
inconvenience  in  the  exhibition  of  the  pictures 
now  in  the  National  Gallery,  must  he  considered 
as  of  a strictly  temporary  character,  pending  the 
execution  of  some  more  enlarged  and  comprehen- 
sive plan.  That,  with  a view  to  provide  such 
accommodation,  Mr.  Ponnetliorne,  the  architect, 
has  stated  in  his  evidence  that  he  can  undertake 
to  erect  rooms  fully  sufficient  for  the  reception  of 
the  Turner  pictures  at  the  back  of  the  present 
National  Gallery,  within  a period  of  time  not  ex- 
ceeding twelve  months,  and  at  a cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed 25,0007.” 

Professor  Forbes’s  Prediction  as  to  the 

DOWNWARD  arOVE-VENT  OF  ULACIEHS:  CuRIOUS 
Discovery. — In  1820,  three  Charaounix  guides, 
among  the  glaciers  of  Mont  Blanc,  were  swept 
from  the  Grand  Plateau  by  au  avalanche  and 
lost,  so  that  no  traces  of  their  bodies  were 
ever  found  till  now,  when  fragments  of  their 
limbs,  fresh  as  if  life  had  scarcely  left  them, 
have  been  discovered  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  Glacier  des  Bossons,  entering  the  valley; 
thus  curiously  confirming  the  calculations  of  Pro- 
fessor Forbes  as  to  the  annual  rate  of  the  down- 
ward movement,  or  flow,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of 
glaciers,  and  his  confident  predictions  in  this  very 
case ; as  he  repeatedly  told  the  Chamounix  guides 
that  they  might  look  out  for  traces  of  their  de- 
ceased comrades  in  the  Lower  Bossons  in  about 
forty  or  forty-five  years  after  the  catastrophe. 
May  not  his  calculations  prove  serviceable  yet,  in 
estimating  periods  of  the  glacial  era  in  special 
districts  ? The  general  rate  of  movement  in 
glaciers  of  a certain  incline,  breadth,  and  depth, 
Ac.,  with  the  estimated  grinding  force,  and  quan- 
tity of  moraine  and  other  materials  carried  down, 
being  all  once  known,  some  useful  calculations 
and  conclusions  as  to  geological  time  and  the 
length  of  the  glacial  ora  may  be  deducible. 

Sculpture. — Last  Sunday  a granite  column, 
erected  at  Dives,  in  Normandy,  to  commemorate 
the  assembly  of  the  army  of  William  the  Con- 
queror for  the  invasion  of  England,  was  uncovered. 
There  was  a large  assembly.  Part  of  the  inscrip- 
tion is  “ in  memory  of  the  greatest  historical  event 
in  the  annals  of  Normandy — the  departure  of 
Duke  William  for  the  conquest  of  England.”  It 
was  no  conquest  at  all.  William  came  at  the  in- 
vitation of  a certain  number  of  the  people,  and 
his  success  simply  represented  the  triumph  of  one 
party  in  the  country  over  another. 
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The  Grease  of  the  Earth’s  Axis.— A gentle- 
tnan  of  that  country  whose  go-ahead  denizens 
think  nothing  of  lightning  unless  it  be_  well 
greased,  lately  spent  a few  days  in  the  region  of 
the  oil-wells  in  Pennsylvania;  and  it  is  bis  deli* 
berate  opinion  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  some  other  mundane  power,  ought  to 
interfere  at  once  and  put  a stop  to  further  boring 
and  pumping  for  oil  on  that  continent ; as  he  is 
quite  certain  that  the  oil  is  being  drawn  through 
these  wells  from  the  bearings  of  the  earth’s  axis, 
and  that  the  earth  will  cease  to  turn  when  the 
lubrication  ceases ! 

Tunbridge  Welts  : Drinking  I-'ountains. — 
A public  drinking-fountain,  in  stone,  designed  by 
Mr.  Bond,  is  being  executed  by  Mr.  Scholes,  in 
the  angle  on  the  down  side  of  the  railway  station. 
The  cost  will  be  met  by  subscription.  The  foun* 
tain  will  be  about  11  feet  high,  chiefly  of  sand- 
stone, with  ornamental  designs  executed  in  Caen 
stone.  The  hasin  is  bronze.  The  waste  water 
runs  into  a small  trough  at  the  base  for  dogs. 
Another  fountain,  the  design  of  which  is  by  Mr. 
Fletcher  Lutwidge,  will  be  erected  as  soon  as  a 


site  has  been  obtained. 

Cisterns  foe  Roof.  — A correspondent,  Mr. 
Toward,  proposes  a number  of  iron  or  galvanised 
cisterns  to  form  the  roofs  of  houses,  manufactories, 
&c.,  each  cistern  weighing  from  10  to  20  cwt.,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  roofs.  He  says, — “ They 
will  be  useful  for  several  purposes.  They  will  make 
a good  durable  roof ; and  having  the  whole  surface 
of  the  building  for  saving  the  rainwater,  it  w'ill 
always  be  ready  in  case  of  fire,  and  also  for  the  use 
of  the  house.  If  in  a town,  and  the  water  should  be 
scarce,  there  may  be  a pipe  leading  from  the  main 
pipe  in  the  .street  to  the  cistern  if  required.  In 
any  manufactory  or  building  requiring  light  from 
above,  they  can  be  accommodated  by  placing  the 
cisterns  from  12  to  36  inches  apart,  and  strong 
glass  fixed  in  between.  You  can  have  a handsome 
flower  garden,  by  placing  wood  framing  on  top  of 
the  cisterns,  with  alternate  openings  for  the 
water  to  go  through.  It  w’ould  be  very  pleasant 
to  walk  on  the  house-top  on  a fine  summer’s 
morning.” 

The  Lock  Trade.  — During  the  past  nine 
months  a depression  has  existed  in  the  staple 
trades  of  Willenh.ill  and  the  adjacent  villages, 
such  as  has  randy  been  equalled  within  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  locksmith.  Since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  year  ” short  time  ” has  been  ob- 
served (save  in  one  or  two  exceptional  cases),  at 
all  the  manufactories,  the  working  days  averaging 
from  two  to  four  per  week,  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  e.xtraordinary  events  which  have 
within  the  last  few  months  followed  each  other  in 
such  quick  succession  have  been  peculiarly  unfor- 
tunate for  the  manufacturers  of  locks,  and,  in- 
deed, of  builder’s  ironmongery  in  general.  The 
disputes  among  the  London  builders  have  very 
materially  interfered  with  the  home  trade,  while 
the  foreign  demand  has  been  checked,  if  not 
wholly  suspended,  by  the  famine  in  India,  over- 
speculation  in  Australia,  and  disruption  in  America  j 
these  countries  being  the  three  great  markets 
for  the  consumption  of  the  Willenhall  br.anch  of 
hardware  manufacture.  But  while  the  American 
war  has  been  attended  with  such  disastrous  re- 
sults to  the  trade  of  Willenhall,  it  has  given  an 
extraordinary  impetus  to  that  of  the  neighbour- 
ing towns  of  Darleston  and  Wednesbury,  where 
gun  locks  are  chiefly  made,  the  demand  for  these 
articles  having  exceeded  the  supply.  In  the 
Willenhall  lock  trade,  however,  certain  French 
merchants,  in  April  last,  distributed  some  fair 
orders  for  stamped  keys  and  padlocks,  and  there  is 
a steady,  though  limited,  demand  from  Germany, 
Below  we  give  a tabular  statement  from  a Bir- 
mingham journal,  showing  the  number  of  hands 
employed  in  the  various  branches  of  Willenhall 
trade,  also  the  average  days  of  employment  per 
week  they  have  had  during  the  past  eight  or  nine 
months.  The  numbers  employed  are  exclusive  of 
women  and  children. 

Articles.  Number  of  Persons 


Average  Days 
per  Week. 

2i 


employed. 

Padlocks  ..  ..  250 

Rim  Locks  ..  i6fi 

Keys 170  ,. 

Cabinet  Locks 
Mortise  Locks 
Latches 

Drawback  Locks  ..  50  ..  3J 

Dead  Locks 
Bolts 

Curry  Combs  ..  ..  60  ..  2^ 

Gridirons  ....  35  ..  5 

If  we  add  to  the  above  branches  of  Willenhall 
manufacture  the  lesser  branches  of  the  trade,  we 
shall  have  a total  of  1,200  or  1,300  artisans, 
directly  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  various 
articles,  and  almost  as  many  more  indirectly  em- 
ployed in  the  same  manner. 


The  Corn  Exchange  foe  Carlisle. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  town  council  last  wceli  it  was  re- 
solved, by  a majority  of  17  to  13,  “ that  the  plans 
of  the  proposed  corn  market  submitted  to  this 
meeting  be  approved  of,  adopted,  and  carried  out, 
subject  to  tlio  approval  of  the  Lords  Coramis- 
siouers  of  her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  referred  to  in 
the  next  resolution,”  which  authorized  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Treasury  as  to  site  and  cost.  It  was 
also  resolved  by  the  meeting,  with  three  dissen- 
tients, “that  the  Corn  Market  Committee  he  em- 
powered to  pay  the  premium  of  20?.  granted  by 
the  council,  by  resolution  No.  2,073,  to  Mr.  W. 
Carter,  architect,  9,  College-place,  Camden  Town, 
London.” 

Spiral  Fluted  Nails.  — A.  company  has 
been  formed  for  briuging  into  practical  use 
the  spiral  fluted  nails,  an  invention  of  Mr.  W. 
Wigzell,  of  Exeter,  before  noticed.  Mr.  Wigzell 
recently  exhibited  these  nails  at  Devonport.  Mr. 
John  Weary,  builder;  Mr.  Ash,  surveyor  of  the 
manor,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  says  the 
Devonport  Independent,  were  present.  The  in- 
ventor proved  the  advantages  of  the  nail  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  He  first  drove  one  of  about  2^ 
inches  long  into  a piece  of  2^  inch  deal  to  within 
a space  little  more  than  the  diameter  of  the  nail 
of  the  “end-grain,”  to  show  that  the  nail  so  suc- 
cessfully cleared  its  way  as  in  no  case  to  cause  the 
wood  to  split.  He  next  drove  a nail  into  a piece 
of  hard,  knotty  oak.  He  nailed  two  pieces  of  inch 
and  a halfboard  together  by  one  nail  at  one  end; 
and,  with  a leverage  of  2 feet,  a strong  man  pre- 
sent had  great  difficulty  in  separating  the  two 
pieces.  With  a nail  at  each  end  a wedge  and 
several  powerful  blows  with  a heavy  hammer  were 
necessary  to  get  them  asunder.  The  holding  qua- 
lities of  the  nail  were  exemplified  by  the  several 
tests.  The  nails,  however  large  they  may  bo,  or 
however  hard  the  wood  on  which  they  may  be 
used,  require  no  holes  to  be  made  before  driving. 
The  spiral  point  causes  the  nail  to  revolve  as  it 
advances.  Perhaps  the  tenacity  with  which  they 
hold  in  wood  would  be  one  disadvantage  against 
their  use  in  all  purposes,  especially  in  the  nailing 
of  floors  where  removal  is  frequently  necessary  for 
laying  on  gas;  but  this  inconvenience  the  inventor 
has  obviated  by  the  manufacture  of  another  nail 
with  a slot  or  screw  head  by  which  it  can  be 
turned  out  with  a screw-driver  even  more  readily 
than  a‘ screw,  whilst  it  could  be  driven  into  the 
flooring  with  less  than  a quarter  of  the  labour 
caused  by  the  use  of  screws.  All  present,  adds  our 
authority,  seemed  to  concur  in  the  great  superiority 
of  the  nails  over  those  ordinarily  in  use.  They 
can  be  manufactured  as  cheaply,  if  not  cheaper 
than  common  nails.  The  nails  arc  manufactured 
by  machines  invented  by  Mr.  Wigzell,  each  of 
which  will  twist  at  least  4,000  per  hour ; and 
the  plain  nails  now  in  use  can  be  twisted  by 
other  iiiacbmes,  also  invented  by  Mr.  Wigzell,  at 
the  rate  of  16,000  per  hour.  Premises  have  been 
taken  at  Topsham  for  the  purpose  of  manufactur- 
ing these  nails. 


TEmDEES 

For  two  Houses,  with  shops,  near  Victoria  Dock 
entrance,  Plaistow,  E.,  for  Mr.  T.  Grimes,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Ough,  of  Stratford,  E.  Quan- 
tities supplied : — 

Hedges  j6'I,198  0 0 

Heritage 3,169  0 0 

Reed  1,167  0 0 

Rivett 1,161  0 0 

Cordery  (accepted) i,l5-»  0 0 

For  new  Printing-office  in  Church-passage,  Chancery- 
lane,  for  Mr.  Chefferill.  Mr.  J.  Blyth,  architect.  Quan- 
tities not  supplied : — 

Waggstafl'e  ^£’1,040  0 0 

Prince 883  0 0 

Gadsby  877  0 0 

Fowier  843  0 0 

Plowman  840  0 0 

Sands 76I  0 0 

Brass “52  0 0 

Sewell 733  0 0 

Camion 695  0 0 

Heavens 660  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  98,  St.  John-street- 
road.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Stent; — 

Turner  & Son ^159  0 0 

Sands 154  0 0 

- Starkey 148  18  0 

Beeton  139  0 0 


For  additions  to  the  Metropolitan  Convalescent  Hos- 
pital, Walton .on-Thaines.  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Yeldham  & Pain : — 

Chinnock,  Brothers ^3,775  0 0 

Dove  3,425  0 0 

Lawrence  & Son 3,342  0 0 

Bowley,  Brothers  3,300  0 0 

Gammon  3,150  0 0 

M.ansfield  & Son 3,120  0 0 

Barnes  3,100  0 0 

I’Anson 3,084  0 0 

Foster 3,075  0 0 

Piper  & Wheeler 2,96a  0 0 


For  additions  to  St.  Michael’s  Orphanage,  Chislehurst. 
Mr  J.'Ciarkc,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Yeldham 
& Pain  : — 

Chinnock,  Brothers  1,250  0 0 

Bowley,  Brothers 775  0 0 

Foster r 764  0 0 

Barnes  758  0 0 

Francis  (accepted) 733  0 f) 


For  additions  to  Schools  and  new  mistresses’  House  at 
Chislehurst.  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  architect 

Egerton&Son  j^87S  19  0 

Francis 714  0 0 


For  Hale's  Grammar  School,  Hertford,  for  repairs  and 
alterations  to  the  master’.s  dwelling  and  premises, — 
second  portion.  Mr.  W.  Wilds,  architect : — 

Collins  ^366  0 0 

Andrews  334  10  0 

Norri.s 308  9 0 

Rayment  269  0 0 


For  House  at  Curthwaire,  Cumberland,  for  Mr. 
DanielJeiinings.  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  architect: — 

Black  (accepted) :.....tf2,033  4 0 


For  the  Hamilton  Memorial  Almshouses  and  Hull, 
Beddington,  Surrey.  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Yeldham  & Pain: — 

Barnes  ^1,100  0 0 

Buck  1,017  0 0 


For  restoration  of  Crayford  Church,  Kent,  for  the  Rev. 
H.  Morland  Austen.  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  architect:— 

Miles  (accepted)  ^1,323  0 0 


For  alteration  of  Bank  Premises,  Heywood,  for  Messrs. 
Fenton.  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  architect:— 


Ladyman  4^11,050  0 0 

Parker  (accepted)  936  9 0 


For  House  at  Fulwell,  for  Mr.  N.  B.  Tally.  Mr.  J. 

Tillman,  ai-chitect,  Sunderland  : — 

Young  4^/27  16 

Younger 638  lO  5 

Watson 626  19  6 

Thompson 565  0 0 

Mankin 558  0 0 

Lee  (accepted) 615  0 0 

Hamilton 420  0 0 


For  Plumbers’  work,  to  be  done  for  the  executors  of 
the  late  Mr.  James  Brake  :— 

Dove 4^75  0 0 

Palmer 69  19  0 

Small  69  10  0 


For  the  erection  of  seven  Cottages,  at  Co.xstead, 
Essex.  Mr.  T.  J.  Hill,  architect ; — 

Rivett .^693  0 0 

Withers 650  0 0 

Lamprell 630  0 u 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  the  “ Ticket  Port'r ’’ 
public-house,  Arthur-street,  City,  for  the  City  of  London 
Brewery  Company ; — 

Gieeuwood 46‘675  0 0 

Ellis  675  0 0 

Wells 539  0 0 

Selleck  5lo  0 0 

Fox 470  0 0 

Mar 425  0 0 


For  four  Houses  (being  the  first  portion  of  nineteen), 
at  Eastbourne,  Sussex,  for  Mr.  J.  Nugent.  Mr.  Henry 
McCalla.  architect : — 

Sawyer  46’-I,689  0 0 

Stevenson 4,370  0 0 

Palmer  4,229  8 9 

McLennan  (accepted)  3,880  0 0 


For  cleaning  and  sundry  repairs  and  alterations  to  St. 
John’s  Church,  Clerkenwell.  Mr.  Withers,  architect : — 

Sharpington  & Cole 0 0 

Goodwin  230  0 0 

J.&W.  Sanders 210  0 0 

Pritchard  & Son  (accepted) 185  0 0 


For  building  five  pairs  Cottages  for  Temperance  Per- 
manent Laud  and  Building  Society,  on  their  estate  at 
Stratford 

Tolley  (accepted) 4^1,550  0 0 


For  rebuilding  a House,  No.  92,  High-street,  for  the 
Whitechapel  Charities.  Mr.  G.  H,  S'immonds,  archi- 
tect : — 

Davis  & Co.. 4^938  10  0 

Pritchard  & Son 898  0 0 

Wilkins  & Bottom 897  0 0 

Dudley 880  0 u 

Heath 8.10  0 0 

Walker 830  0 0 

Mundy 825  0 0 

Outhwaite 798  0 0 

Wood  (Messrs.)  793  0 0 

Jacobs  789  0 0 

Read  & Son 786  0 0 

Newman  & Son 770  17  6 

Bowman  766  0 0 

Herrison  765  0 n 

Greenwood 720  0 0 

Naish 713  0 0 

Hal; 689  0 0 

Maeers  633  0 0 


— , 2-^  — T-.;  , ' —a 

1^^  NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  S^c.,  should  he 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder,** 
No.  1,  York-street,  Covent-garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
" Editor,”  and  NOT  to  the  “ Publisher.” 

Advertisements  cannot  be  receivedfor  the  current 
iveek's  iss%ie,  later  than  FIVE  o'clock,  p.m, 
on  Thursday, 
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Architecture  and  the  Anttverp  Congress. 

tbo  account  we  have  al- 
ready given  of  the  artistic 
Congress  recently  held  in 
Antwerp,  we  have  not 
spoken  of  the  discussions 
which  took  place  on  the 
questions  relating  to  ar- 
chitecture, which  were 
proposed  for  consideration. 
These,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, were  three, — 

First. — Is  the  expres- 
sion of  monumental  art  in 
harmony  with  the  mani- 
festations of  modern  ideas  ? 

Second.  — Is  not  the 
union  of  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting, 
indispensable  to  monu- 
mental art  ? What  re- 
forms should  be  intro- 
duced in  the  instruction  of 
the  fine  arts,  in  order  to 
establish  that  union  ? And, 
Thirdly. — Is  it  not  in 
the  union  of  architecture, 
painting,  and  sculpture,  that  monumental  art 
should  find  the  elements  of  a new  style,  which 
ought  to  characterize  our  epoch  ? 

The  committee  in  their  programme  pointed  to 
the  question,  why  has  not  our  epoch, — superior,  in 
so  many  respects,  to  former  centuries, — its  own 
particular  form  of  architecture  ? as  one  that  called 
loudly  for  solution. 

“ Our  architects,  longr  before  us,”  said  they,  ” have  re- 
cognized  an  evil,  the  cause  of  which  cannot  be  attributed 
to  them.  Nevertheless,  let  us  consult  history.  We  see 
in  all  great  epochs  a close  alliance  between  the  architect, 
the  painter,  and  the  sculptor.  Egj  pt,  Greece,  and  Rome 
have  preserved  many  proofs  of  it.  The  ruins  of  Kamak 
at  Thebes,  those  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  prove  the 
power  of  that  varied  art,  which  called  to  its  aid  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  pencil,  chisel,  and  compass.  The  civil  con. 
structions  of  Pompeii  furnish  also  a striking  e.xample  of 
that  harmony  between  the  three  great  elements  of  antique 
art.  Afterwards  we  get  by  the  descriptions  of  ancient 
authors  the  highest  idea  of  those  Gallo-Roman  habita- 
tions wherein  all  the  requirements  of  comfort  were  united 
to  the  gratification  ot  the  most  complete  artistic  taste. 
The  Gothics  had  a similar  aim  ; we  do  not  speak  of  their 
cathedrals ; even  from  the  porch,  covered  with  symbolical 
sculpture,  to  the  choir  in  which  a mystical  light  descends 
through  a variety  of  glittering  glass  windows,  all  seems 
vivified  ; the  most  obscure  recesses  are  peopled  with 
images;  the  blue  vault  covered  with  stars,  gives  an  idea 
of  the  infinite  ; the  pious  legends  of  the  Middle  Ages  are 
to  be  seen  upon  the  walls;  the  smallest  object  of  furni-  | 
ture  is  a masterpiece,  the  importance  of  which  is  observed 
in  that  wonderful  cns>^mble.'’ 

Civil  architecture  was  not  behind  hand  j tbeir 
town-halls  confirm  it ; every-day  life  itself  is  sur- 
rounded by  artistic  marvels  in  which  are  blended  ' 
with  an  admirable  harmony,  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, and  painting.  The  Senaissance,  which  does 
not  separate  these  essential  elements,  has,  as  well 
as  the  Middle  Ages,  its  form  and  its  type,  that 
may  be  traced  in  the  history  of  architecture. 
The  Decadence  itself,  the  last  proof  of  which  is 
the  stylo  Socaille,  has  produced  monuments 
of  indisputable  value,  wherein  art,  though  dege- 
nerated, maintains  a special  and  characteristic 
form.  If  at  our  epoch  we  want  originality,  is 
it  not  because  we  have  abandoned  the  ancient 
alliance  of  the  Fine  Ai  tsj  is  it  not  because  each 
confines  itself  to  its  particular  sphere  ? This  was 
the  main  question  advanced;  and  they  added, — 
shall  we  not,  when  re-establishing  the  harmony 
which  reigned  among  them,  restore  the  unity  of  the 
original  forms  we  want,  and  for  which  we  vainly 
seek  in  the  recollections  of  the  past?  In  short, 
will  not  that  question  he  solved  by  a reform  in 
artistic  instruction,  and  in  that  case,  what  shall 
that  reform  be  ? 

Only  one  actual  decision  was  arrived  at,  of  which 


we  will  speak  presently.  The  first  question  was 
discussed  and  not  voted  on : the  third  the  meeting 
would  not  discus,'?.  As  to  the  first,  it  stood  in 
French  ''  L’ expression  de  Vart  monumental  est- 
elle  en  rapport  • avec  les  autres  manifestations  de 
Vesprit  modernef  and  while  it  was  pretty  gene- 
rally admitted  that  in  a certain  sense  architecture 
and  the  other  manifestations  of  our  epoch  are 
“ en  rapport,”  it  was  shown  that  these  words  had 
different  signification  to  different  minds,  and  some 
of  the  speakers  read  them  as  “ala  hauteur f — 
equal  to,  or,  on  a level  with,  and  maintained  that 
they  presupposed  that  in  the  other  manifestatious 
of  modem  intelligence  progress  generally  speak- 
ing is  going  on,  and  this  they  denied.  According 
to  one  speaker  the  tendencies  of  the  present  day 
are  uncertainty  in  philosophical  ideas,  'confusion, 
independence  of  opinion,  or  in  other  words  a 
facile  eclecticism  and  an  indifference  opposed 
to  all  profound  conviction.  According  to  another, 
Mr.  James  Weale,  humanity  has  been  retro- 
grading since  the  thirteenth  century,  and  we 
heard  again  how  that  the  Renaissance  was  the 
triumph  of  sensualism.  According  to  his  view, 
we  find  at  the  present  time  nothing  but  disorder, 
agitation,  and  confusion;  the  uncertainty, incohe- 
rence, and  experimental  character  of  our  architec- 
ture being  but  the  reflex,  the  fatal  consequence  of 
this  confusion  and  incoherence  of  ideas.  The  only 
cure  was  to  go  hack,  little  by  little,  to  the  tradi- 
tions, pure  and  simple,  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  we  might  then  hope  for  a new  development 
of  the  pointed  style ! Speakers  who  followed 
did  not  believe  a new  style  of  architecture  pos- 
sible,— all  combinations  of  lines  had  been  tried, 
all  forms  had  been  worn  threadbare.  Modern 
art,  according  to  their  view,  must  he  essen- 
tially eclectic;  hut  it  was  necessary  that  its 
eclecticism  should  be  intelligent.  The  artist 
should  satisfy  himself  of  the  end  to  be  attained; 
and  this  being  well  understood,  the  genius  of  the 
architect,  guided  by  history,  would  soon  discover 
for  him  the  means  and  the  forms  which  would  best 
serve  for  the  attainment  of  the  end. 

Mr.  Gife,  delegated  by  the  Antwerp  Society  of 
Architects,  agreed  more  or  less  with  this  view.  In 
all  that  concerned  ecclesiastical  architecture  he 
saw  no  reason  to  hope  that  we  could  do  better 
than  our  forefathers ; but  in  respect  of  domestic 
ai'chitecture  it  was  different.  The  nineteenth 
century  has  new  wants  which  demand  imperiously 
a new  architecture.  If  this  new  art  has  not  yet 
appeared  amongst  us,  we  must  seek  the  cause  in 
various  circumstances.  Thus,  for  example,  our 
age  is  essentially  utilitarian : the  idea  of  the 
beautiful  is  the  least  of  its  considerations;  second- 
ly, the  division  of  property,  which  is  a good  thing 
in  an  economical  point  of  view,  confines  the  archi- 
tect fatally  within,  strict  limits,  which  suffocate 
and  destroy  genius.  Moreover,  the  system  of  in- 
struction in  respect  of  architecture  is  for  the 
most  part  very  defective.  These  are  some  of  the 
I difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  production  of  that  new 
^ art  which  is  nevertheless  called  for  by  the  wants  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Mr.  Reichensperger,  a 
well-known  German,  was  satisfied  that  monu- 
mental art  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  other 
manifestatious  of  the  day,  and  was  glad  that  it 
was  not.  He  was  glad  it  was  not  the  slave  of 
modern  opinions,  that  is  to  say,  the  opinions  which 
animate  the  masses.  The  masses  should  not  re- 
gulate art,  but  art  the  masses.  The  mission  of  art 
is  to  purify  society,  and  not  to  fall  on  its  knees 
before  it.  History  confirms  this  view.  It  was  by 
art  and  its  imposing  splendour  that  Christianity 
had  triumphed  over  barbarians.  Would  that  it 
might  be  so  in  our  day!  Although  proud  of  our 
civilization,  that  civilization  was  often  hut  a lying  ^ 
varnish,  scarcely  hiding  real  grossness  and  bar- 
barism. True  principles  shoula  alone  govern 
architecture,  he  continued.  Founded  on  one 
simple  idea,  it  developea  itself  conformably  with 
that  idea,  in  a manner  consequent  and  in  every 
respect  organic.  Away,  then,  with  eclecticism. 
As  the  tree  springs  complete  from  one  germ,  so  a 


work  of  architecture  proceeds  but  from  one  idea. 
Further,  architecture  should  he  sincere.  Away, 
he  said,  with  all  substitutions  such  as  zinc,  iron, 
plaster,  and  whitewash.  Architecture  should  not 
lie : it  should  not  present  itself  with  a deceitful 
mask.  Further,  to  possess  vitality,  it  must  have 
its  roots  fixed  in  the  national  soil,  and  for  this 
reason  the  Pointed  style  was  the  only  one  that 
belonged  to  the  Germanic  peoples.  If  they  ad- 
mitted these  principles,  they  would  see  that  in 
architecture  a new  style  was  not  possible.  At 
Munich  a prize  had  been  offered  to  him  who 
would  produce  a new  style.  The  prize  remained 
still  unclaimed. 

Mr.  Wagner,  in  an  able  resume  of  the  discussion 
laid  by  him  before  the  general  meeting,  said  that 
doubtless  each  century  had  its  own  tendencies,  of 
which  it  was  necessary  to  take  count ; and  new 
wants  that  required  to  be  satisfied;  but  this  did 
not  show  the  necessity  of  a new  style.  The  prin- 
ciples which  gave  blith  to  these  cathedrals  and 
hotels  de  ville  are  still  susceptible  of  a thousand 
fresh  applications.  But  to  make  these  applications 
Intelligently,  it  is  necessary  to  study  these  models 
not  simply  in  their  form,  but  their  spirit.  He 
would  not  consider  the  art  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, as  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  the  neplus  ultra 
of  architecture.  Let  us  take  from  the  Pointed 
style  what  is  good  and  true,  hut  do  not  condemn 
ourselves  to  repeat  servilely  its  forms  and  models. 
Architecture  should  be  essentially  true.  To  give 
the  nineteenth  century  the  aspect  of  the  thirteenth 
is  to  make  it  lie.  All  had  agreed  that  a reform 
in  monumental  art  was  necessary,  but  while  some 
wished  to  seek  it  in  the  past,  others  thought  it 
most  come  from  the  future.  The  section  being 
uuahle  to  agree  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
question,  no  vote  was  taken  upon  it. 

Touching  the  second  question,  it  was  agreed,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Reichensperger,  to  consider,  first, 
this  part  of  it: — "Is  not  the  alliance  of  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  painting,  indispensable  in 
monumental  art  ?”  It  was,  however,  strange  to 
say,  scarcely  discussed : only  one  member,  Mr. 
Legrand  de  Reulandt,  spoke  in  the  negative ; and 
was  of  opinion  that,  not  only  is  the  alliance  of  these 
arts  not  indispensable,  but  that,  looked  at  in  a theo- 
retical point  of  view,  it  is  impossible.  Their  lines, 
he  said,  are  entirely  different,  and  are  designed  on 
dlft’erent  principles ; and  he  could  not  imagine 
the  possibility  of  an  alliance  between  them  with- 
out the  sacrifice  of  one  or  other ; and,  in  that  case, 
it  should  be  called  a servitude,  rather  than  an 
alliance.  Even  if  it  were  possible,  the  alliance, 
he  maintained,  would  not  produce  a new  style, 
characteristic  of  the  age.  He  did  not  think  that, 
even  in  the  Middle  Ages,  this  alliance  between  the 
three  arts  had  existed,  as  had  been  pretended. 
What  connection  was  there,  he  would  ask,  between 
architecture  on  the  one  hand,  and  painting  and 
sculpture  on  the  other  ? The  last  two  produced, 
it  might  be  said,  only  furniture  and  fittings,  of 
which  the  value  is  independent  of  the  locality  in 
which  they  find  themselves. 

Mr.  Legrand  argued  at  considerable  length,  hut 
did  not  affect  the  section  who  were  nearly  unani- 
mously of  a contrary  opinion.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  word  " indispensable  ” in  the  question, 
without  any  qualification,  was  perhaps  too  general, 
since  it  would  tend  to  exclude  many  beautiful 
constructions;  such,  for  example,  as  the  creations 
of  the  Arabian  genius,  in  which  true  sculpture 
was  systematically  omitted.  The  wording  was, 
accordingly,  slightly  changed,  and  it  was  resolved.' 
unanimously,  with  the  exception  of  one  voice> 
that — 

" The  Alliance  or  Aechitecttjee,  Scttlptube, 
AND  Painting  is  indispensable  to  the 
Pereection  op  Mondmental  Art.” 

To  have  this  generally  understood  and  admitted 
is  very  desirable.  This  decision,  said  Mr.  W^agner, 
will  mark  the  triumph  of  polychrome  architecture 
over  architecture  uniformly  white, — heretofore 
considered  the  official  colour.  Look  at  our 
peristyles,  our  porticoes,  our  facades,  the  walla  of 
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cur  temples,  and  the  interiors  of  our  palaces: 
white  everywhere  prevails.  We  are  beginning 
here  and  there,  it  is  true,  to  renounce  whitewash, 
hut  it  is  on  condition,  if  the  building  be  of  stone, 
of  allowing  it  to  remain  its  natural  colour.  With 
reference  to  the  second  part  of  the  question,  the 
section  came  to  the  conclusion  that  henceforward 
all  instruction  in  the  fine  arts  should  have  this 
alliance  in  view, — an  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
first  decision.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Weale,  it 
was  further  resolved  unanimously  that  academical 
instruction  ought  to  be  completed  by  that  of  the 
master  and  the  atelier. 

Although  in  this  as  in  other  matters  the  con- 
gress was  in  no  degree  beyond  the  vanguard  of 
English  thinkers,  a consideration  of  the  decisions 
formally  arrived  at  by  the  Antwerp  Congress 
cannot  be  other  than  useful. 

Let  the  sister  arts  work  hand  in  hand. 


EXETER  CONGRESS  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ARCILEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  proceedings  on  Thursday,  the  22nd  of 
August,  were  rather  those  of  the  Exeter  Architec- 
tural Society  j the  programme  and  the  descriptions 
being  undertaken  by  its  members ; and  it  may  at 
once  be  inferred  that  it  was  an  architectural  day. 
The  first  place  at  which  a halt  was  made  was 
Haccomhe  church  or  chapel,  where  Mr.  W.  11. 
Crabhe  read  a paper  in  which  he  stated  it  was 
founded  by  Sir  John  Lerchdeacon,  in  accordance 
with  the  wish  of  liis  predecessor.  Sir-  Stephen  de 
Haccomhe,  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Six  priests  were  attached  to  it.  There 
are  restorations  in  progress,  but  the  parts  un- 
touched show  that  it  was  of  Early  Englislj 
character  in  its  earlier  portions.  There  are 
several  monuments,  amongst  which  is  a dimi- 
nutive figure  in  alabaster.  Mr.  Planche’s  aid 
was  called  in,  and  he  pronounced  it  to  be  an 
effigy  of  the  foui-teenth  century  j and  repeated 
his  opinion,  given  at  Salisbury,  in  reference  to 
the  Boy  Bishop,  that  it  was  an  effigy  placed  where 
simply  the  hc.art  was  buried,  in  contradistinction 
to  those  covering  the  place  where  the  body  was 
buried  entire. 

The  highly -interesting  and  tolerahly-perfect 
Compton  Castle  next  demanded  attention;  and, 
having  been  thoroughly  examined,  with  its  curious 
machicolations,  built  as  screens  and  not  as  para- 
pets or  galleries,  the  company  assembled  in  the 
court-yard  to  hear  Mr.  C.  Spence’s  too  brief  his- 
tory. He  said  that  this  castle  must  he  regarded 
rather  as  a manor  house,  strengthened  to  resist 
sudden  attacks,  but  not  to  sustain  a protracted 
siege,  than  as  a fortified  castle.  No  doubt  an 
outer  gateway  and  wall  once  existed.  On  the 
east  was  the  most  picturesque  portion  of  the 
ruin,  a tower  containing  originally  two  chambers 
over  a chapel.  These  are  now  reached  by  ladders. 
The  ancient  kitchen,  with  two  rooms  over  it,  are 
in  existence  behind  the  modern  farm-house. 

The  castle  was  standing  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest, and  was  in  the  possession  of  the  De  la 
Polos,  the  Comptons,  and  the  Roles  during  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries : on  the  north  aide 
of  the  south-east  tower  were  the  arms  of  the  Gil- 
berts, who  probably  improved  the  castle.  The 
later  parts  are  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

At  Torre  Abbey  the  party  was  met  hv  Mr.  E. 
Ashworth,  architect,  who  had  unfortunately  met 
with  an  accident  at  Pynes,  on  Tuesday,  and  came 
here  at  much  inconvenience  to  do  his  duty.  He 
conducted  the  Association  over  the  remains  of  the 
Abbey,  and  read  an  account  in  the  old  gateway. 
He  staled  that  the  Abbey  was  founded  by  William 
de  Briwere,  in  119G,  for  the  Premonstateusion 
Order,  part  of  whose  buildings  remain.  The  cel- 
lars arc  extensive ; and,  although  of  later  date,  are 
not  much  so,  and  exhibit  perfect  specimens  of 
arrangement.  Of  the  ebureb  there  are  some 
walls,  but  the  ruins  are  picturesquely  concealed 
by  the  growth  of  trees  within  them. 

Torquay  was  reached  at  three  o’clock.  Much 
more  was  in  the  programme ; hut,  during  luncheon 
at  Torquay,  the  county  seemed  to  have,  for  once, 
asserted  its  rights  over  the  Association,  and 
claimed  to  weather-bind  the  members;  so  instead 
of  Kent’s  Cavern  and  the  other  wonders  of  Tor- 
quay, smaller  parties  were  formed,  and  we  heard 
of  some  singing  instead  of  lectures  during  part  of 
the  time  at  the  hotel,  much  to  the  amusement  of 
some  of  the  fairer  portion  of  the  excursionists. 
Those  who  completed  the  circuit  of  sights  when 
the  rain  ceased  did  not  return  to  Exeter  until 
after  the  evening  meeting,  at  which  Mr.  E.  Le- 
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vein,  F.S.A.,  read  a paper  on  the  unpublished 
MSS.  in  reference  to  Devonshire  in  the  British 
Museum.  He  gave  a list  of  these  documents, 
with  Ja  description  of  their  contents ; and  Mr. 
P.  0.  Hutchinson  gave  a detailed  account  of 
Devonshire  “Hill  Fortresses.” 

A more  brilliant  day  on  Friday  induced  a larger 
number  to  start  than  on  the  previous  day.  Tiver- 
ton Church  was  first  on  the  list,  and  was  examined 
after  two  papers  had  been  read  in  the  Town  Hall, 
one  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Hugbes  on  tbe  church, 
which  he  said  was  collegiate.  It  was  in  existence 
in  1146,  when  it  was  granted  to  the  Priory  of  St. 
James,  Exeter.  The  present  structure  is  of  the 
end  of  tbe  fourteenth  cenUrry;  tbe  tow’er  of  the 
fifteenth.  John  Greenway’s  chapel  is  of  the  date 
1517. 

An  illuminated  prayer  book  (Mr.  Levein  said  it 
was  not  a missal)  was  e.xainined ; it  was  left  by 
Walter  Colles  to  tbe  clmrch  of  Tiverton  about 
1450. 

Another  paper,  by  Dr.  Paterson,  was  “ On 
Tiverton  Castle.”  The  Castle  was  said  to  have 
been  built  in  1106,  by  Richard  de  Redvers,  Earl 
of  Devon;  and  it  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  first 
dwelling  in  the  town  that  was  built  of  atone,  and 
had  glass  windows.  Dr.  Paterson  doubted  if  any 
part  of  the  present  buildings  were  earlier  Than  the 
fourteenth  century.  He  detailed  the  owners  in 
whose  hands  it  had  been,  and  who  had  been  bene- 
factors to  the  town.  It  was  besieged  during  the 
civil  wars,  after  which  it  was  dismantled. 

Thtse  buildings  were  then  examined.  The 
church  has  been  restored,  but  tbe  Castle  remains 
a not  very  picturesque  ruin ; except  that  part  of 
tbe  court  is  converted  to  a lawn,  and  a very  com- 
fortable looking  house  is  arranged  on  one  side. 

Returning  through  the  town,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hughes  invited  the  Association  to  partake  of 
wine  at  Blundell’s  school,  of  which  he  is  the  prin- 
cipal. The  ladies  took  the  opportunity  of  insist- 
ing on  having  their  own  way,  and  released  some 
of  the  college  boys  whom  they  found  in  punish- 
ment (it  must  be  admitted  they  had  consent),  and 
obtained  a holiday  for  all. 

Next  came  Cullompton  Church.  Mr.  E.  Roberts 
said  there  was  an  earlier  church  here  than  the 
present  one.  The  manor  was  bequeathed  by  King 
Alfred  to  bis  son  Ethelward.  Tbe  lord  had  power 
over  life.  The  present  church  is  a very  large  and 
good  Perpendicular  building,  recently  restored ; the 
gorgeously-coloured  rood-screen  being  almost 
intact.  The  waggon-headed  ceiling  was  later 
than  tbe  other  part.  The  Lane  Chapel,  which 
was  a second  aisle  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave, 
was  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  one  on  the 
north  side  of  St.  Mary’s  Ottery,  and  apparently  by 
tbe  same  bands.  It  bad  also  been  added  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  he  thought  tbe  buttresses  on 
the  inside  of  the  first  aisle  had  been  subsequently 
built.  The  inscription  outside  was  curious,  and 
Mr.  E.  Smirke  had  deciphered  the  latter  part  to  be 
“ ivith  a Pater  Is  aster  and  an  -4i’e, ’’abbreviated.  It 
had  alieays  been  read  “Wapentake  Gustos.”  The 
former  is  undoubtedly  correct,  and  assimilates 
with  coeval  inscriptions  in  the  same  county. 

There  had  been  some  alterations  in  the  tower 
with  the  view  of  showing  the  west  window,  and 
he  wished  that  the  very  ugly  modern  gallery 
bad  at  tbe  same  time  been  removed.  He  expressed 
great  disappointment  at  not  seeing  tbe  large  num- 
ber of  mural  paintings  in  tbe  spandrils  of  tbe 
nave,  of  which  he  bad  read,  and  had  heard  were 
of  the  fifteenth  century : the  whitewash  of  the 
last  year  had  quite  destroyed  them. 

There  are  some  large  wood  carvings  lying  under 
the  tower,  which  were  said  to  have  been  formerly 
on  the  rood  loft.  They  might,  however,  have 
formed  what  is  called  a “ sepulchre.” 

Tbe  next  visit  was  to  Bradfield  House,  where  a 
very  large  party  was  assembled  by  the  owner,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Walrond.  After  wandering  through  the 
excellently -restored  house,  several  hundreds  of 
persons  sat  down  to  an  agreeable  repast.  Mr. 
J.  Hayward,  architect,  then  described  tbe  nature 
of  the  old  house  and  the  w'orks  conducted  by  him 
in  tbe  restoration. 

Tbe  earliest  part  is  a fine  hall  of  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
roof,  has  been  much  altered;  for  in  the  course  of 
the  repairs  jambs  of  earlier  window’s  were  disco- 
vered. The  roof  remains  in  its  integrity.  The 
remainder  of  the  house  is  of  the  period  of  Eliza- 
beth and  James  I.  Every  room  of  the  old  house 
has  been  retained  except  the  kitchen  and  buttery. 

Notwithstanding  the  attractions  of  the  place 
and  the  company,  the  evening  meeting  was 
punctually  and  fully  attended.  Mr.  T.  Wright, 
F.S.A.,  read  his  paper  on,  and  gave  a description 
of,  the  municipal  records  of  Exeter,  with  length- 
ened extracts ; showing  the  pains  he  had  taken 
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not  only  to  translate,  but  to  compare  and  classify, 
and  draw  valuable  conclusions. 

This  was  followed  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson’s 
paper  “ On  Dartmoor,”  part  of  which  only  was 
read  for  want  of  time. 

Saturday  and  the  following  Monday  wore 
devoted  to  excursions,  the  one  down  the  Dart  to 
Dartmoxxth,  and  the  other  to  Dartmoor.  These 
were  mainly  pleasure  trips,  and  the  latter  alto- 
gether an  additional  one,  but  considered  necessary 
to  the  completeness  of  the  congress.  They  were 
both  much  enjoyed.  Thus  ended  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  of  congresses.  The  objects  to  be  visited 
may  have  been  fewer  and  farther  between  than 
usualjbut  they  were  of  great  interest.  The  first  few 
days  were  devoted  most  energetically  to  business; 
but  gradually,  and,  as  it  appeared,  irresistibly  tbe 
attractiveness  of  the  beauties  (and  these  did  not 
seem  to  be  absolutely  confined  to  scenery),  caused 
the  attention  of  the  assembled  multitude  to  be 
divided.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Exonians  went 
through  a large  amount  of  work,  and  they  found, 
as  one  was  heard  to  say,  that  the  persons  with  so 
many  letters  after  their  names  were  not  after  all 
so  very  formidable,  but  were  a happy  and  friendly 
sort  of  people,  more  pleased  than  they  expected 
with  the  welcome  given  them. 

The  travelling  arrangements  were  admirably 
managed  by  Mr.  G.  Wright,  F.S.A.,  curator;  and 
much  of  the  comfort  was  attributable  to  bis  fore- 
sight and  inexhaustible  energy.  The  railway 
managers  were  attentive  and  courteous ; and,  what 
is  more,  effected  their  journeys  with  strict  punc- 
tuality, and  moderate  fares  : this  was  in  marked 
contrast  with  some  of  the  proprietors  of  other 
vehicles. 

The  Association  has  been  happy  in  its  president, 
who  has  assiduously  attended  at  the  evening 
meetings  as  well  as  at  the  majority  of  the  daily 
excursions. 


A FRENCH  ESSAY  UPON  PAINTING  AND 
ARCHITECTURE.* 

CHAPTER  IV. 

WHAT  ALL  THE  WORLD  KNOWS  ABORT  EXPRES- 
SION, AND  SOMETHINa  THAT  ALL  THE  WORLD 

DOES  NOT  KNOW. 

“ Sunt  lacryma:  rerum,  et  mentem  mortalia  tangunt.” 

Expression  is  in  general  the  image  of  a sentU 
ment. 

A comedian  who  is  not  well  up  in  painting  is  a 
poor  comedian : a painter  who  is  not  a physiogno- 
mist is  a poor  painter. 

In  every  part  of  the  world,  every  country ; in 
the  same  country  every  province ; in  a province 
every  town;  in  a town  every  family;  in  a family 
every  individual ; in  an  individual  every  instant— 
has  its  physiognomy,  its  expression. 

A man  gets  into  a passion,  is  attentive,  curious, 
in  love,  hates,  contemns,  disdains,  admires  : every 
movement  of  his  soul  imprints  itself  npon  bis  face 
in  clear  and  evident  signs,  which  we  can  never 
misunderstand. 

Upon  his  face — what  do  I say  ? Upon  bis 
mouth,  upon  his  cheeks,  in  his  eyes,  in  every  part 
of  his  face.  The  eye  flashes,  or  fades,  or  lan- 
guishes, or  becomes  fixed;  and  tbe  admirable 
imagination  of  a great  painter  is  an  immense  col- 
lection of  all  these  expressions.  Each  of  us  has 
bis  little  provision  of  them ; and  it  forms  the  basis 
of  tbe  judgment  we  form  of  ugliness  and  beauty. 
Study  the  matter  a moment,  my  friend : examine 
yourself  on  seeing  some  mau  or  woman : and  you 
will  acknowledge  that  it  is  the  image  of  some 
good  quality,  or  the  stamp,  more  or  less  marked, 
of  a bad  one,  which  attracts  or  repels  you. 

Fancy  the  Antinoiis  before  you.  The  features 
are  handsome  and  regular.  His  large  and  full 
cheeks  bespeak  health.  We  love  health  : it  is  the 
corner-stone  of  happiness.  He  is  calm  : we  love 
repose.  He  has  an  air  of  thought  and  wisdom  : I 
leave  the  rest  of  his  face  to  consider  merely  his 
head. 

Preserve  all  the  features  of  this  beautiful  face 
as  they  are;  but  just  raise  a corner  of  the 
mouth  : the  expression  becomes  ironical,  and  tbe 
face  less  agreeable.  Replace  the  mouth  as  it  was, 
and  raise  the  eyebrows : the  expression  becomes 
that  of  pride,  and  again  less  agreeable.  Raise  the 
two  corners  of  the  mouth  at  the  same  time,  and 
hold  the  eyes  well  open  : you  will  have  a cynical 
physiognomy,  and  if  a father  you  will  be  alarmed 
for  your  daughter.  Allow  the  corners  of  the 
month  to  fall,  pull  down  tbe  eyelids,  let  them 
cover  half  the  iris,  and  cut  the  pupil  in  two : and 
you  have  now  the  false,  stealthy,  dissimulating 
man  that  you  would  avoid. 

Every  age  has  its  tastes.  Vermillion  lips  well 

* Page  592,  ante. 
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edged,  a laughing  half-opened  mouth,  beautiful 
t • white  teeth,  an  easy  walk,  an  assured  look,  a full 
bosom,  large  handsome  cheeks,  a turned-up  nose, 
t would  have  made  me  go  any  distance  at  eighteen. 

I . Now  that  vice  is  no  longer  good  forme,norI  forvice, 
U it  is  a young  girl  with  an  air  of  modesty  and  pro- 
I priety,  a composed  walk,  a timid  look,  who  walks 
’ : silently  alongside  of  her  mother,  who  wins  my 
I admiration. 

' Who  had  the  correct  taste?  I at  eighteen? 
I at  fifty  ? The  question  may  be  soon  decided. 
If  any  one  had  said  to  me  at  eighteen,  " My 
child,  which  is  the  more  beautiful,  the  image 
■I  of  vice  or  virtue?”  “A  pretty  question,”  I, 
r should  have  answered  : “ of  course  virtue.” 

To  extort  the  truth  from  a man  we  must  every 
;i  instant  give  the  go-bye  to  passion  by  the  use  of 
I;;  abstract  and  general  terms.  The  fact  is,  that  at 
ii,  eighteen  it  was  not  the  image  of  beauty,  but  the 
',]  physiognomy  of  pleasure  which  set  me  in  motion, 
j Expression  is  either  false  or  feeble  if  it  leave  us 
;ii  in  any  uncertainty  as  to  sentiment, 
j Whatever  be  the  character  of  a man,  if  his 

I habitual  physiognomy  is  conformable  to  the  idea 
I;  you  have  of  a virtue  it  will  attract  you  ; if  his 

II  habitual  physiognomy  is  conformable  to  the  idea 
1;  you  have  of  a vice,  it  will  estrange  you. 

t Sometimes  we  make  our  own  physiognomy. 

'r  The  face,  accustomed  to  take  the  expression  of 
l‘i  the  reigning  passion,  retains  it.  Sometimes,  also, 

\ wo  receive  it  from  nature:  and  we  must  be  con- 
.(!  tent  to  keep  it  as  we  get  it.  It  has  pleased  her 
to  make  us  good  with  a wicked  countenance,  or  to 
make  us  wicked  with  an  expression  of  goodness. 

I  have  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
V Marceau,  where  I lived  a long  time,  children  with 
\ charming  faces.  At  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old, 

1 their  eyes  full  of  sweetness,  were  already  bold  and 
::i  ardent;  the  agreeable  little  mouth  had  already 
•;i  assumed  singular  contours;  the  neck,  so  round, 
was  showing  developed  muscles ; the  large  smooth 
; cheeks  had,  here  and  there,  hard  elevations  : they 
I had  already  taken  the  physiognomy  of  the  market- 
places. As  the  result  of  quarrels,  scoldings,  beat- 
; ings,  cryings,  and  scufHings  about  a farthing,  they 
J had  contracted  for  their  whole  lives  an  air  of 
sordid  interestedness,  of  impudence,  and  of  anger. 
If  nature  or  a man’s  own  soul  has  given  to 
I his  countenance  an  expression  of  benevolence, 

' justice,  and  liberty,  you  will  feel  it,  because  you 
carry  iu  yourself  the  images  of  these  virtues;  and 

I you  will  welcome  the  man  who  makes  the  fact 
known  to  you.  His  face  is  a letter  of  recommen- 

II  dation  written  in  a language  common  to  all  man- 
kind. 

I Each  situation  of  life  has  its  own  character  and 
; expression.  The  savage  has  firm,  vigorous,  and 
"Strongly-marked  features;  bristled  hair ; a thick 
) beard ; the  most  exact  proportion  in  limb  : which 

P)  of  his  avocations  could  have  impaired  it  ? He  has 

III  hunted,  run,  warred  on  the  wild  beast;  he  has 
k exercised  himself,  he  has  taken  care  of  himself: 

I I he  has  produced  his  like;  the  only  natural  occupa- 
^ tions.  There  is  nothing  in  him  to  evidence  either 
( effrontery  or  shame.  He  has  an  air  of  pride 
'1  mingled  with  ferocity.  His  head  is  high  and 
' erect;  his  look  fixed.  He  is  master  in  his  forest. 

■I  The  more  I consider  him  the  more  I recall  the 
• solitude  and  frank  simplicity  of  his  abode.  If  he 
i|  speaks,  bis  gesture  is  imperious,  his  expressions 
■ ! short  and  full  of  energy.  He  is  without  law  and 
i\  without  prejudices.  He  is  easily  angered.  He  is 
;i  in  a state  of  perpetual  war.  He  is  supple;  he  is 
h agile  ; yet  he  is  strong. 

The  features  of  his  companion,  her  look,  her 
li  hearing,  are  not  those  of  the  civilized  woman. 

' She  is  naked  and  sees  it  not : she  has  followed  her 

II  husband  on  the  plain,  up  the  mountain,  into  the 
"i  forest.  She  has  shared  his  exercise:  she  has  car- 
ir  ried  her  child  in  her  arms.  No  garment  has  sup- 
71  ported  her  breast.  Her  long  hair  spreads  out 
:i  abroad : she  is  well  proportioned.  The  voice  of 

her  husband  thunders;  hers  is  strong.  Her  looks 
•i  are  less  fixed ; she  is  more  open  to  fear,  She  is 
;i,  agile. 

In  society  every  class  of  citizen  has  its  charac- 
L ter  and  expression  : the  mechanic,  the  nobleman, 

::i  the  middle-class  man,  the  man  of  letters,  the 
j!  churchman,  the  lawyer,  the  soldier. 

Among  the  working  class  of  towns  there  are 
habits  of  body,  and  physiognomies  of  shops  and 
workshops.  Every  society  has  its  government, 
;iiand  each  government  its  predominant  quality, 

I real  or  supposed,  which  is  its  soul,  support,  and 
;x  motor  power. 

I A republic  implies  a state  of  equality.  Every 
subject  believes  himself  a little  king.  The  air  of  a 
'■(  republican  will  be  high,  harsh,  and  proud. 

I In  a monarchy  where  people  at  once  command 

III  and  obey,  the  character  and  expression  will  he  that 
U of  affability,  grace,  sweetness,  honour,  galanterie. 


Under  a despotism,  whatever  beauty  there  is  is 
that  of  the  slave,  and  the  faces  you  show  me  must 
be  mild,  submissive,  timid,  circumspect,  suppliant, 
and  modest.  The  slave  bends  his  head  as  he  walks : 
he  seems  to  be  presenting  it  to  the  sword  that 
may  strike  it  off. 

And  what  is  sympathy  ? I understand  that 
prompt,  sudden, unreflecting  impulse  which  presses 
and  binds  together  two  beings  at  first  sight,  in  an 
instant,  at  the  first  meeting,  for  sympathy  even  in 
this  sense  is  not  a chimera.  It  is  the  momentary 
reciprocal  attraction  of  some  virtue.  From  virtue 
springs  admiration,  from  admiration  esteem ; the 
desire  of  possessing  and  love. 

So  much  for  character  and  their  diverse  physio- 
gnomies. But  it  is  not  all.  We  must  join  to 
this  knowledge  a deep  experience  of  the  scenes  of 
life.  I must  explain  myself.  We  ought  to  have 
studied  the  happiness  and  misery  of  mankind 
under  all  their  phases ; battles,  famines,  pests, 
inundations,  storms,  tempests,  animated  nature, 
and  inanimate  nature,  under  convulsiou.  We 
ought  to  have  run  through  histories ; filled  our- 
selves with  the  poets  : dwelt  upon  their  images. 
When  the  poet  says,  “ T’era  incessu  patuit  Dea,*’ 
we  ought  to  seek  in  ourselves  the  image  thus  pic- 
tured. When  he  says,  “ Summa  placidum  caput 
extulit  unddy  we  should  model  that  bead ; feel 
what  we  ought  to  take  of  it,  what  leave ; under- 
stand passion,  weak  or  strong,  and  represent  it 
without  grimace.  The  Laocoon  suffers — it  does 
not  grimace ; nevertheless,  a fearful  torment  coils 
round  it  from  the  extremity  of  the  foot  to  the 
crown  of  the  head,  which  affects  us  deeply  yet 
without  inspiring  horror.  So  paint  that  my  eyes 
can  neither  pass  your  picture  nor  be  withdrawn 
from  it. 

Do  not  comprise  prettinesses,  grimaces,  little 
corners  of  the  mouth  lifted  up,  little  pinched-up 
mouths,  and  a tboiisand  other  puerile  aftectations, 
with  grace,  still  less  with  expression. 

First,  let  your  head  be  of  noble  character.  The 
passions  are  more  easily  painted  on  a beautiful 
face.  They  become  hence,  even  when  in  excess, 
the  more  terrible.  The  Eumenides  of  the  ancients 
are  handsome,  and  are  thence  but  the  more  ter- 
rible. It  is  only  when  one  is  at  the  same  time 
attracted  and  repelled  violently  that  we  experi- 
ence the  most  uneasiness;  and  this  is  the  effect  of 
one  of  the  Eumenides,  invested  with  the  most 
striking  features  of  beauty. 

The  oval  of  the  face,  long  in  the  man,  large  at 
the  top,  and  narrowing  as  it  goes  down,  presents  a 
type  of  nobility  of  character. 

The  oval  of  the  face,  rounded  in  the  woman  and 
child,  offers  a character  of  youth,  a principle  of 
grace. 

One  trait,  if  displaced  the  breadth  of  a hair, 
embellishes  or  deforms. 

Learn,  then,  what  is  grace,  or  that  rigorous  and 
precise  conformity  of  the  parts  with  the  nature  of 
the  action.  Above  all,  do  not  take  it  for  that  of 
the  actor  or  the  dancing-master.  The  grace  of 
action  and  that  of  the  dancing-master  exactly 
contradict  one  another.  If  the  latter  were  to 
encounter  a man  placed  like  the  Antinoiis,  he 
would  place  one  hand  under  his  chin,  the  other 
on  his  shoulder,  and  say,  “Sir,  sir,  is  it  in  this  way 
that  a man  should  hold  himself?”  And  then, 
stretching  out  his  knees  with  his  own,  and  raising 
him  from  under  the  arms,  he  would  add, — “People 
would  fancy  you  made  of  wax,  and  that  you  were 
about  to  melt.  Come,  blockhead,  extend  this  calf; 
stretch  out  this  face  of  yours, — your  nose  a little 
more  in  the  wind’s  eye;”  and,  after  making  of 
him  the  most  insipid  of  petits  maUres,  he  would 
begin  to  smile  upon  him,  and  applaud  bis  own 
work. 

If  you  lose  the  sentiment  of  a man  who  presents 
himself  iu  society,  and  of  an  interested  man  in 
actual  action, — of  a man  alone,  and  of  a man 
uuder  observation,  throw  your  pencils  in  the  fire. 
You  are  academizing:  all  your  figures  will  be 
laboured  and  overdone. 

Do  you  wish  to  feel,  my  friend,  this  difference? 
You  are  alone  at  your  own  house : you  await  my 
manuscripts,  which  do  not  come.  You  think  that 
princes  ought  to  be  served  at  the  given  instant. 
You  are  stretched  upon  your  straw-bottomed  chair, 
your  arms  restiug  on  your  knees  : your  night-cap 
comes  down  over  your  eyes,  or  your  dishevelled 
hair  in  strange  undress;  your  dressing-gown  half 
opened,  and  falling  in  long  folds  here  and  there: 
you  are  altogether  picturesque  and  beautiful. 
M.  le  Marquis  de  Castries  is  announced;  aud 
at  once  the  night-cap  is  raised,  the  dressing- 
gown  closed  in ; yourself  erect,  every  limb  care- 
fully arranged,  taking  fastidious  postures;  and 
yon  become  all  that  is  agreeable  for  your  visitor, 
very  insipid  for  the  artist.  A minute  ago  you 
were  his  man ; yon  are  so  no  longer. 


When  we  consider  certain  figures, — certain 
characters  of  head,  by  Eaffaelle,  the  Carracci,  and 
others,  we  ask  ourselves  where  they  got  them. 
In  a warm  imagination,  in  authors,  in  the  clouds, 
in  accidents  by  fire,  in  ruins,  in  the  nation  where 
they  found  the  first  traits  which  poetry  has  subse- 
quently exaggerated. 

These  rare  men  possessed  sensibility,  origin- 
ality, humour.  They  read  ; particularly  the  poets. 
A poet  is  a man  of  strong  imagination,  who  melts 
and  terrifies  himself  at  the  phantoms  he  himself 
draws.  * * * * # 


CHAPTER  V. 

PAEAQRAPH  ON  COMPOSITION,  WHEREIN  I TRUST 
TO  TALK  ABOUT  IT. 

We  have  only  a limited  measure  of  sagacity. 
We  are  capable  of  only  a certain  amount  of  atten- 
tion. When  we  compose  a poem,  a picture,  a 
comedy,  a history,  a romance,  a tragedy,  a work 
for  the  people,  we  must  not  imitate  the  authors 
who  have  written  on  education.  Out  of  two 
thousand  children,  there  is  scarcely  oue  we  could 
educate  ou  their  principles.  If  they  had  thought 
about  it,  they  would  have  felt  that  a brilliaut 
genius  is  not  the  common  model  for  a general 
institution.  A composition  which  is  to  be 
exhibited  to  a crowd  of  all  sorts  of  spectators 
would  be  defective  if  it  were  not  at  once 
intelligible  to  every  man  of  common  sense.  It 
should  be  simple  and  clear : hence  no  idle  figure, 
no  superfluous  accessory.  Let  the  subject  be  one. 
Poussin  has  shown  in  the  same  picture,  in  the 
foreground  Jupiter  and  Calisto,  and  in  the  back- 
ground Juno  dragging  to  punishment  the  seduced 
nymph ; — a fault  unworthy  of  so  great  an  artist. 

The  painter  has  only  an  instant;  and  he  is  no 
more  allowed  to  include  two  instants  than  two 
actions.  There  are,  however,  some  circumstances 
where  it  is  neither  against  truth  nor  against  the 
interest  of  the  subject  to  recall  the  instant  which 
is  just  past  or  to  commence  that  which  is  about  to 
be.  A sudden  catastrophe  surprises  a man  iu  the 
midst  of  his  labours : be  is  at  once  in  the  midst 
of  the  catastrophe  and  his  labours. 

A singer,  straining  himself  in  the  execution  of 
a bravura,  a fiddler  torturing  himself  and  his 
instrument,  vex  and  agonize  me.  I require  from 
the  singer  a certain  amount  of  ease  and  liberty. 
I ask  that  the  symphonist  move  his  fingers  over 
the  cords  so  easily,  so  lightly,  that  I may  have  no 
suspicion  of  the  difficulty  of  the  thing.  I must 
have  my  pleasure  jiure  and  without  mixture; 
and  I turn  my  back  upon  a painter  who  offers  me 
an  emblem,  a logogryphe  to  decypber. 

If  the  scene  is  one,  clear,  simple,  and  in  keep- 
ing, I seize  the  whole  in  a glance  : but  this  is  not 
enough.  It  must  also  be  varied : and  so  it  will 
be  if  the  artist  be  a close  observer  of  nature. 

A man  is  engaged  in  an  interesting  reading  to 
another.  Without  their  thinking  about  it,  one  or 
the  other,  the  reader  places  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion most  easy  for  himself:  the  hearer  does  as 
much.  If  it  be  Robbe  who  reads,  he  will  have 
the  air  of  one  possessed.  He  will  not  look  at  his 
paper;  his  eyes  wander  in  the  air.  If  I listen,  it 
is  with  a serious  air:  my  right  hand  will  seek  my 
chin,  and  support  my  head,  which  sinks ; aud  my 
left  arm  will  find  the  elbow  of  the  right  one,  and 
support  the  weight  of  my  head  and  of  the  arm. 
It  would  not  be  thus  I should  listen  to  Voltaire. 

Add  a third  person  to  the  scene : he  will  fall 
under  the  same  law  as  the  other  two  : it  is  a com- 
bined system  of  three  interests.  Let  there  be  n 
hundred,  two  hundred,  a thousand : it  will  be  the 
same  thing.  No  doubt  there  will  be  noise  for  a 
moment,  movement,  tumult,  cries,  action,  reac- 
tion, and  undulations : it  is  a moment  when 
nobody  thinks  but  of  himself,  and  aims  at  sacri- 
ficing to  that  self  the  whole  republic.  But  he  will 
not  be  long  before  feeling  the  absurdity  of  such 
a pretension,  and  the  uselessness  of  aiming  at  it. 
By  degrees  each  one  settles  down,  on  giving  up  a 
portion  of  his  self-interest,  and  the  mass  becomes 
composed. 

Cast  your  eyes  upon  this  mass  in  its  moment  of 
tumult : the  energy  of  each  iudivldual  is  deve- 
loped in  all  its  violence  ; and  as  there  is  no  single 
individual  who  is  provided  with  it  to  precisely  the 
same  extent,  it  is  as  with  the  leaves  of  a tree  ; — as 
there,  not  one  is  of  the  same  green,  so  here,  not  one 
of  these  persons  shows  the  same  action  or  position. 

Now  look  at  the  mass  iu  its  moment  of  repose, 
that  when  every  one  has  sacrificed  the  least  possi- 
ble of  his  advantages  : and  as  the  same  diversity 
exists  iu  the  sacrifices,  there  is  the  same  diversity 
of  actions  and  positions.  Aud  the  moments  of 
repose  and  tumult  have  this  in  common,  that  each 
one  shows  himself  exactly  as  he  is. 

Let  the  artist  pay  attention  to  this  law  of  ener- 
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gies  and  interests; 


vu»  bis  composition  will  be  true  tbrougbout. 
only  contrast  that  good  taste  will  approve,  that 
which  results  from  the  variety  of  energies  and 
interests,  is  there ; and  there  is  no  need  of  any 
other.  Our  contrast  of  study,  of  the  academy,  of 
the  school,  of  system,  is  false.  It  is  not  an  action 
which  passes  in  nature  : it  is  an  artificial,  forced, 
action  which  takes  effect  upon  the  canvas.  The 
picture  is  not  a street,  a public  square,  a temple  : 
it  is  a theatrical  scene. 

A tolerable  picture  has  never  yet  been  painted, 
and  never  will,  after  a theatrical  scene : and  this, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  severest  of  satires  upon  our 
actors,  our  decorations,  and,  it  may  be,  on  our 
dramatists. 

Another  thing  which  does  not  shock  us  less  is 
the  male  usages  of  civilized  nations.  Politeness, 
a quality  which  we  find  so  amiable,  so  sweet,  and 
80  estimable  in  society,  is  vapid  as  a subject  in 
the  arts  of  imitation.  A woman  cannot  bend  the 
knee,  nor  can  a man  use  his  arm,  place  his  hat 
upon  his  head,  nor  withdraw  one  of  his  legs  back* 
wards  but  upon  the  model  of  a dancing-master. 
I know  very  well  that  I shall  have  Watteau’s  pic- 
tures Hung  at  me ; but  I pass  them  with  a laugh, 
and  retain  my  opinion. 

Take  from  Watteau  his  sites,  his  colour,  the 
grace  of  his  figures,  and  drapery : see  only  the 
scene,  and  then  judge.  We  want  in  the  arts  of 
imitation  something  of  the  savage,  of  the  rude,  of 
the  striking,  of  the  large.  I will  permit  a Persian 
to  raise  his  hand  slowly  to  his  forehead  and  to 
make  his  low  bow  ; but  remark  the  character  of 
the  man  so  bowing  ; observe  his  respect,  his  adora- 
tion; look  at  the  largeness  of  his  drapery,  of  his 
movement.  Who  is  he  that  can  merit  so  profound 
a homage?  Is  it  his  god?  No:  his  father! 

Add  to  the  platitude  of  our  salutes  that  of  our 
garments;  our  turned  up  sleeves,  our  breeches 
faurreau,  our  coat-skirts  squared  out  and  braided ; 
our  garters  below  the  knee,  our  buckles  in  their 
form  of  love-knots,  our  pointed  shoes  : I defy  even 
the  genius  of  painting  aud  sculpture  to  turn  to 
good  account  such  a system  of  common-places.  A 
fine  thing,  truly,  is  your  Frenchman  standing  in 
marble  or  bronze,  with  his  tight  coat  and  its  but- 
tons, his  sword  aud  his  hat ! 

Put  let  us  return  to  the  ordonnanco,  the  com- 
plete grouping  of  the  personages.  We  can  and 
we  ought  to  sacrifice  a little  to  technical  art.  How 
much  I do  not  know;  but  for  me  it  must  not  be  at 
the  smallest  expense  of  expression  or  in  the  effect 
of  the  subject.  Touch  me,  astonish  me,  torture 
me,  make  me  thrill,  weep,  shudder,  or  feel  iudig- 
nant  at  first : you  may  gratify  my  eyes  afterwards 
if  you  can.  Every  action  has  several  instants; 
but  I have  said,  and  now  repeat  it,  the  artist  has 
only  one,  whose  duration  is  that  of  a single  glance 
of  the  eye.  Nevertheless,  as  the  face  which  has 
been  showing  sutferiiig,  followed  now  by  joy,  will 
offer  the  passion  of  the  present  moment  mixed 
with  the  remains  of  the  passion  it  has  succeeded, 
there  may  be  also  at  the  moment  chosen  by  the 
artist,  either  in  attitude,  or  in  character,  or  in 
action,  traces  yet  remaining  of  a preceding  mo 
ment. 

A more  or  less  complicated  system  of  things  does 


aud  about  the  bed  of  a lying-in  woman?  There 
ought  to  have  been  attached  to  each  of  the  per- 
sons’ mouths,  as  we  see  in  our  tapestries,  a legend 
saying  what  they  mean. 

I have  already  told  you  my  opinion  on  the 
momtments  at  Rheims  executed  by  Pigal;  and  my 
subject  now  recalls  me  to  it.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  that  woman  conducting  a lion  by  his^  mane,  near 
a street-porter  stretched  upon  bales  ? The  Hon  and 
the  woman  move  towards  the  sleeping  porter ; and 
I feel  certain  that  the  child  will  cry  “ Mamma,  the 
woman  will  make  the  beast  eat  that  poor  man. 

I do  not  say  such  was  Pigal’s  aim,  but  that  is  what 
would  happen  if  the  man  awakens  and  the  woman 
take  another  step  forwards.  “ Pigal,  ray  friend, 
take  thy  hammer:  oblige  me  by  breaking  this 
collection  of  absurd  things.  You  would  represent 
a protecting  king ; let  it  be,  then,  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  population.  Thy  street-porter 
asleep  on  the  bales  will  do  well  for  Commerce.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  pedestal  fell  me  a bull : let  a 
vigorous  peasant  rest  himself  between  its  horns 
and  we  shall  have  Agriculture.  Between  the 
two  let  me  have  a truly  good-looking  country 
wench  who  suckles  an  infant,  aud  I should  accept 
her  for  Population.  Is  a felled  bull  not  beautiful  ? 
Is  a naked  peasant  reposing  himself  not  beautiful  ? 
Is  a peasant  girl  with  her  large  features  and 
generous  bosom  not  beautiful  ? Would  not  this 
composition  offer  to  thy  chisel  every  kind  of 
nature  ? Would  it  not  touch  me,  and  interest  me 
far  more  than  thy  symbolical  figures  ? You  would 
have  shown  me  my  sovereign  as  the  protector  of 
humble  life,— his  true  character;  for  thence  comes 
the  rtock,  thence  the  nation.” 

The  truth  is  that  we  ought  to  meditate  well  on 
our  subject.  Of  great  consequence,  truly,  to  fur- 
nish our  canvas  with  figures ! The  point  is  to 
place  these  figures  as  they  are  selt-placed  in 
nature,  that  they  may  ull-powerfuUy,  chjwtely, 
simply,  contribute  to  a common  effect,  without 
which  I should  say  with  Fontonelle  to  the  Sonata, 
“ Figure,  what  do  you  want  of  me  ?” 

Painting  has  this  in  common  with  poetry,  and 
it  would  seem  as  if  nobody  ever  thought  of  it,  that 
they  ought  to  be,  both  equally,  bene  moratce. 
Their  moral  must  be  good.  Boucher  has  no  sus- 
picion of  this : lie  is  always  uauglity,  and  never 
attaches  us.  Greuse  is  always  honest,  and  the 
crowd  press  round  his  pictures  I would  venture 
to  say  to  Boucher,  “If  thou  art  painting  but 
for  rakes  of  eighteen,  tliou  art  right,  my  friend ; 
continue  thy  nudities;  but  for  respectable  people 
i\nd  for  me  it  is  in  vain  they  bring  thee  into 
the  best  light  of  the  ‘ Salon : ’ wo  will  leave 
thee  there,  and  hunt  out,  in  an  obscure  corner,  this 
charming  Russian  of  Le  Prince,  and  this  youug, 
honest,  innocent  godmother  standing  by  his  side. 
Do  not  be  deceived : that  face  of  hers  would 
seduce  me  of  a morning  into  some  weakness 
sooner  than  all  tby  impurities.  I do  not  know 
where  thou  goest  to  find  them,  but  it  must  be 
impossible  to  remain  there  for  a man  who  values 
his  health.” 

I am  nob  over  nice.  I read  now  aud  then  my 
Petronius.  Horace’s  satire  Amhubajarum  pleases 
me  at  least  as  much  as  another.  I know  three 
fourths  of  the  little,  infamous  madrigals  of  Catul 


me  hear  the  savage  joy  that  wildly  triumphs  over 
his  corpse.  Avenge  the  good  man  against  the 
wicked,  against  the  gods,  against  the  fates. 
Anticipate,  if  you  can,  the  judgments  of  pos-  joi 
terity ; or,  if  the  courage  fail  you,  paint'  me  at  b 
least  the  judgments  which  she  has  already  given.  |» 
Reverse  against  a fanatical  people  the  ignominy  jij 
with  which  they  have  pretended  to  cover  those  p 
who  have  instructed  and  made  know  to  them 
the  truth.  Spread  before  me  the  sanguinary  ■ 
scenes  of  fanaticism.  Teach  princes  and  peoples  HI 
what  they  are  to  expect  from  all  such  preachers  |si 
of  falsehood.  Why  shall  you  also  not  be  among  |(D 
the  teachers  of  mankind,  our  consolers  under  the  (ti 
evils  of  life,  the  avengers  of  crime,  the  rewarders  I 
of  virtue  ? Do  you  not  know, — 

“ Segniiis  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aures, 

Qaam  qum  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelihus,  et  quse 
Ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator  ?” 

Your  personages  are  mute,  I admit ; but  they  | 
make  me  speak  and  converse  with  myself.  j 

There  are  two  kinds  of  composition — the  pic-  I 
turesque  and  the  expressive.  I value  little  the  T 
artist’s  disposing  his  figures  with  the  happiest  ii 
effects  of  light  if  they  are  like  individuals  who  .f 
have  lost  themselves  in  some  public  promenade,  or 
like  the  animals  a landscape  painter  gives  at 
the  feet  of  bis  mountains. 

Every  “expressive”  composition  maybe,  at  the  1 
same  time,  picturesque,  and  when  it  has  all  the  1 
expression  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  it  is  suffi-  '0 
ciently  picturesque,  and  I felicitate  the  artist 
when  be  has  not  sacrificed  common  sense  to  the  | 
mere  pleasure  of  the  organ.  When  he  acts  I 
otherwise,  I exclaim,  as  when  1 hear  some  eloquent  I 
speaker  talking  nonsense,  “You  speak  well,  but  | 
don’t  know  what  you  are  saying.”  j 

Beyond  doubt  some  subjects  are  unfruitful;  but  » 
it  is  only  to  the  common-place  artist  that  they  are  q 
common.  Everything  is  unfruitful  to  the  barren 
head.  In  your  opinion,  is  a priest  dictating  a ^ 
homily  to  his  secretary  an  interesting  subject?  I 
Yet  look  at  what  Carlo  Vaidoo  has  made  of  it ! It  " 
is  beyond  all  question  the  simplest  and  most  beau-  A 
tiful  of  all  his  sketches. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  ordonnance  is  In- 
separable from  expression;  bub  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  can  have  disposition  without  expression, 
and  tliat  nothing,  indeed,  is  so  common.  Expres- 
sion, without  disposition,  I think  a rarer  thing, 
pai-ticularly  when  I consider  that  the  sunillest 
superfluous  accessory  injures  expression,  be  it 
only  a dog,  a horse,  a corner  of  a column,  or  an 
uim.* 


not  change  altogether  in  an  instant;  a fact  well  Ins  by  heart.  When  I am  at  home  with  my 
known  to  the  man  who  is  acquainted  with  nature,  friends,  and  my  head  warms  a little  under  white 
aud  who  has  the  sentiment  of  the  true  : but  that  wine,  I cite  without  a blush  an  epigram  of  Fer- 
which  he  kuows  also  is  that  with  these  mixed  rand.  I pardon  the  poet,  the  painter,  the  sculp- 
figiires,  these  undecided  personages,  helping  only  tor,  nay,  the  philosopher,  an  instant  or  so  of 
by  halves  the  general  eft'ect,  that  ell'oct  loses  on  humour  and  folly ; but  I cannot  allow  the  artist 
the  side  of  interest  what  it  gains  on  the  side  of  to  be  constantly  going  there  for  his  tints,  and 
variety.  What  is  it  that  subjugates  my  imagina-  perverting  the  aim  of  the  arts.  One  of  the  most 
tion  ? It  is  the  concurring  opinion  of  the  mul-  beautiful  lines  of  Virgil,  and  one  of  the  most 


titude.  I cannot  hold  back  when  all  the  world 
seems  inviting  me.  My  eyes,  my  arms,  my  soul, 
direct  themselves  in  spite  of  myself  where  I see 
their  eyes,  tlioir  arms,  and  their  soul.  I should  be 
better  pleased,  therefore,  were  it  possible  to  recoil 
at  the  moment  of  action;  to  gather  energy,  and  to 
m:ike  ray  spring  disembarassed  from  all  that  is 
unnecessary.  Aiid  unless  the  contrast  be  sublime, 
a rare  work,  I will  have  nothing  to  do  with  what- 
ever is  superfluous  : when  the  contrast  is  sublime 
the  sceue  changes,  and  the  superfluous  becomes  its 
principal  subject. 

I cannot  tolerate,  unless  it  be  in  some  apotheosis, 
or  other  subject  of  pure  fancy,  the  mixture  of  the 
allegorical  and  the  real.  I see,  as  I write,  the 
admirers  of  Rubens  shudder:  but  what  of  that,  if 
good  taste  ami  truth  smile  on  me  ? 

This  mixture  of  the  allegorical  ami  the  real 
gives  to  history  the  air  of  a romance  ; and,  to  speak 
out,  this  defect  disfigures,  as  far  ns  i am  con- 
cerned, most  of  the  compositions  of  Rubens.  1 do 
not  understand  them.  What  sorb  of  a figure  is  it 
which  contains  a bird’s  nest,  a Mercury,  the  rain- 
bow, the  Zodiac,  fcjagittarius  in  the  bed-chamber, 


beautiful  principles  of  the  imitative  art  is  tins  :• 

“ Sunt  lacryniEC  rerum,  et  mentem  mortalia  tangunt.' 

It  ought  to  be  written  on  the  door  of  every 
atelier : — 

“Here  the  unfortunate  find  eyes  which  weep  for  them.” 

It  is  to  render  virtue  amiable,  vice  odious,  ridi- 
cule striking,  tiiat  the  honest  roan  takes  up  the 
pen,  the  pencil,  or  the  chisel.  Is  there  a rascal 
in  society  bearing  within  the  consciousness  of 
some  secret  infamy?  Here  be  finds  his  punish- 
ment. Without  thinking  of  it  genius  places  him 
in  the  pillory.  It  judges  him ; places  him  under 
hia  own  cross-examination.  It  is  in  vain  that 
he  is  embarrassed,  blanches,  stammers:  he  is  com- 
P"Ued  to  subscribe  to  bis  own  sentence.  Should 
his  walk  lead  him  to  the  Salon,  let  him  fear  to  look 
upon  the  pitiless  canvas.  It  is  the  privilege  of  paint- 
ing also  to  celebrate,  to  eternize  great  aud  beau 
tiful  actions,  to  honour  virtue  when  unlortunate, 
and  discredited,  to  stigmatize  happy  and  honoured 
vice,  to  alarm  tyrants.  Show  me  Comraodus 
given  to  the  beasts ; let  me  see  him  upon  the 
canvas,  torn  and  crackling  in  their  teeth.  Make 


THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR  IN 
TOWNS. 

The  state  of  our  town  poor  results  from  the  con-  i 
ditiou  in  which  they  are  placed,  their  previous  a 
training,  opportunities,  and  temptations.  The  ii 
great  power  of  self-guidance,  so  slowly  perfected  li 
in  iis  all,  they  only  possess  imperfectly.  The  cul-  i 
ture  they  receive,  the  active  sympathy  mauifested  li 
for  them  by  classes  above  their  own,  does  not  suf- 
ftciently  supplement  their  deficiencies.  Looking  i 
out,  like  ourselves,  on  the  great  universe  of  God,  1 
they  do  it  under  circumstances  less  favourable — • 
much  less  favourable  than  could  be  desired  for  ap-  ) 
proprlating  the  spiritual,  the  divine  influences  ever  j 
streaming  in  upon  them  as  \ipon  us  all.  The  i 
habitations’  of  the  town  poor  are  very  wretched,  t 
Many  of  those  in  Belfast  aud  Dublin  are  old,  damp,  j 
unclean — in  short,  utterly  unfitted  for  decent  hu-  t 
man  occupation.  The  poverty  of  many  of  the  i 
town  poor,  leaving  no  choice  of  residence,  too  t 
often  brings  them  into  unavoidable  contact  with  i 
the  most  reckless  and  degraded  of  our  species,  i 
Even  where  new  habitations,  or  streets  of  babita-  \ 
tions  are  erected,  the  cupidity  of  speculators  leaves  i 
the  room-spaces  too  narrow,  and  the  provisions  for  ; 
ventilation  and  cleanliness  of  the  most  insufficient!  i 
descriptiou.  I have  long  thought  that  the  erection  I 
of  dwellings  for  the  poor  should  be  placed  under  i 
some  sort  of  municipal  or  other  control.  Whether  ■ 
houses  for  the  poor  be  thus  seen  to  or  not,  it  is  ' 
desirable  to  prevent  persons  with  accommodations 
insufficient  even  for  themselves  from  taking  in 
lodgers.  The  minimum  of  house-accommodation 
for  married  persons  with  families  should  consist  of 
a living-room  with  three  sleeping-chambers, — one 
for  the  parents,  the  other  two  for  the  young  men 
and  women  of  the  family,  severally.  It  is  greatly 
prejudicial  to  moral  interests  and  to  health  when 
the  sexes,  without  any  means  of  separation  or 
desirable  appliance,  spend  their  lives  day  and  night 
together.  For  the  most  part  there  is  no  attempt 
at,  because  there  is  no  facility  for,  isolation, — no 
possible  privacy.  How  can  religious  or  other  de- 
sirable influences  adequately  prevail,  when  the  cir- 
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1 cnmstances  of  the  people  are  such  as  to  militate 
j against  their  introduction?  Most  certain  is  it 
I that  the  condition  of  the  homes  of  the  working 
:1  classes  is  often  very  adverse  to  all  true  elevation, 
1 the  health  of  body  and  soul.  What  disease  would 
I he  prevented,  what  crime,  what  wearing  diseom- 
I fort,  what  degradation,  were  the  dwellings  of  the 
r working  classes  only  adequate  to  the  real  require- 
t meats  of  the  occupants ! 

1 shall  not  here  enlarge  on  the  want  of  suffi- 
i cient  water,  gas,  and  light  supplies,  the  paucity  of 
] space,  the  insecurity  against  lire,  the  various  in- 
I dictions  that  outrage  the  sense  of  purity  and 
H order,  which,  however  perverted  and  defaced, 

I subsist  in  us  all ; the  iinperfect  arrangements 
i for  lieating,  for  cooking,  for  washing,  for  per- 
' Bonal  and  household  cleanliness ; but  shall  proceed 
at  once  to  consider  a want  that  leads  to  yet 
•:  greater  physical  suffering  and  loss  than  any 
1 other  single,  or,  perchance,  collective  material 
j influence  together.  I speak  of  the  absence  of 
li  ventilation — of  night-ventilation  in  particular — 

' the  so  pregnant  source  of  disease  and  death. 
For  I look  upon  the  exclusion  of  a pure  atmo- 
sphere by  night  as  the  one  efficient  and  acting 
source  of  consumption  and  scrofula.  Without  a 
continuous  supply  of  pure  oxygeu,  in  the  pro- 
portion presentLd  by  the  atmosphere,  the  effete 
waste  of  the  body  cannot  be  properly  burned  off. 
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an  almost  nominal  chai'ge ; for  I do  not  approve  of 
mothers  leaving  their  houses  to  the  prejudice  of 
their  little  ones,  taxing  their  too-often  enfeebled 
physical  powers,  to  wash  iu  public  washhouses, 
when  it  can  be  so  much  more  cheaply  and  ef- 
fectively done  for  them  than  by  them.  As  it  is, 
the  accumulated  foulnesses  in  and  around  the 
houses  of  the  poor  are  not  only  hurtful  in  them- 
selves, but  too  rapidly  exhaust  the  invaluable 
agency  of  ozone  or  allotropic  oxygen,  that  electri- 
fied oxygen  supplied  by  a bounteous  nature  for 
the  purification  of  the  abodes  of  man.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  sewerage  is  every- 
where deficient  about  the  houses  of  the  poor. 
Feculant  matters,  sweepings,  animal  waste,  offen- 
sive to  the  moral  and  physical  sense,  lumber  in 
the  gutters,  or  finding  their  way  into  the  sewers, 
taint  the  atmosphere  at  every  turn. 

Fivers  running  through  towns,  in  place  of  being 
allowed  to  flow  with  the  limpid  purity  bestowed 
by  a beneficent  Providence,  are  converted  into 
mere  conduits  of  feculence,  which,  when  their  out- 
lets happen  to  adjoin,  are  cast  upon  the  sea- 
beaches,  and  there,  mingling  with  the  weed  and 
waste,  taint  the  atmosphere,  and  more  or  lees  affect 
the  salubrity  of  the  vicinity.  The  health  of  all 
classes,  did  we  but  see  it,  is  bound  up  iu  one  indis- 
soluble alliance.  Whatever  injures  the  moral, 
social,  physical  welfare  of  the  poor  is  injurious. 
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L And  if  the  effete  waste  be  uot  all  burned  off,  let  us  be  well  assured,  to  the  rich  also.  And  what- 
Ithe  inevitable  sequence,  as  1 conceive,  is  the  ever  benefits  the  poor  man  benefits  also  his  wealthy 
t deposit^  of  the  residue  iu  the  guise  of  tubercle,  I brother.  Fortunately,  means  and  appliances, 

, eitlier  internally  in  the  different  forms  of  con-  derived  or  derivable  from  chemical  science  and 
I sumption,  or  oxternally  in  the  various  aspects  of  mechanical  art,  there  are  at  hand  enough,  and 
I'Bcrotult.  Kvety  one  knows  how  the  poor  are  more  than  enough,  to  remedy  some  of  the  evils 
decimated  by  these  maladies.  That  they  are  so,  here  adverted  to. 

larises  from  the  insufficient  supply  of  oxygeu  j Streets  may  he  constructed  of  concrete,  or  stone, 

, whether  during  working  hours,  the  hours  of  re- ' or  metal  tramways.  Gas  and  water  may  be  con- 
I laxation,  and  very  especially  those  devoted  to  ' veyed  above  ground,  as  the  telegraphic  wires  are, 
r repose.  The  difficulty  of  ventilation  is  enhanced  ' and  the  rainfall  may  be  led  away  in  the  surface- 
.'by  the  evil  construction  of  windows,  those  in  gutters,  without  the  necessity  of  breaking  up  the 
;:tho  houses  of  the  town  poor  in  especial.  They  ; pavement  for  any  purpose  whatever.  Sewers, 
!a7e  made  to  lift,  hut,  in  order  to  avoid  the  those  pestilent  and  abominable  contrivances  for 
i pitiful  outlay  of  a few  shillings  for  cords,  weights,  | tainting  air  and  water  alike,  should  be  abolished, 
pulleys,  they  are  not  made,  as  they  ought  all  to  Well-paid  scavengers,  exercising  the  functions  of 
the  made,  to  pull  down.  Ibe  little  wooden  wedge  j the  Indian  sweepers,  might  go  from  bouse  to 
, inserted  on  each  side,  to  prevent  the  upper  house,  at  stated  intervals,  and  remove  all  aud 
wjndow-sash  from  descending,  viewing  it  as  an  [ every  accumulation. 

limpedlment  to  ventilation,  baa  proved  the  most  j The  w'aste  of  every  house  should  be  preserved  in 
^ lethal  instrument  of  de&truction  in  the  world,  j porcelain  vessels  iu  chambers  set  apart,  that  is  to 
, Ev--ry  window  ought  to  he  made  to  pull  down.  • say,  iu  covered  metal  vessels,  enamelled  with  por- 
I Instructions  should  be  issued  from  masters  to  ' celain.  In  similar  covered  vessels  should  this 
bthfir  workmen,  from  parents  to  their  children,  waste  be  received  and  conveyed  away.  I5y  em- 
frora  house-owners  to  their  tenants,  from  doctors  ploying  the  permanganate  of  soda,  or  potash,  or 
)to  their  patients,  from  divines  to  their  flocks,  to  lime,  which  enjoys  the  precious  property  of  yield- 
.pull  down  the  windows  of  living  and  sleeping  ing  allotropic  oxygen  or  ozone,  all  foul  taint  and 
L^amhers  at  all  convenient  hours  during  the  offensive  emanation  is  instantly,  or  almost  in- 
3day,  and.  invariably,  winter  and  summer,  during  staidly,  removed.  This  permanganate  of  soda, 
l^he  night.  There  is  no  other  way  than  this,  | itself,  is  quite  cheap,  has  no  foul  or  trying  odour, 
vby  a door,  as  it  were,  direct  into  the  ocean  of  the  unlike  some  other  deodorizing  substances,  is  per- 
latmosphere  which  subsists  about  us,  to  secure  an  | fectly  innocent,  and  has,  further,  the  infinitely  im- 
fever  fresh  supply  of  untainted  oxygen,  and,  as  I portant  property  of  giving  out  the  most  powerful 
imaintain,  a more  or  less  perfect  immunity  from  ! and  efficient  disinfectant,  namely  ozone,  in  the 
bthe  ravages  of  scrofulous  and  consumptive  mala-  . known  world.  By  means  of  this  invaluable  prin- 

I eiple,  the  abodes  of  both  rich  and  poor  might  be 
freed  from  physical  taints,  and  the  soil,  its  natural 
and  proper  outlet,  enriched  proportionately.  The 
accession  to  human  health  and  comfort,  with  the 


The  wretched  construction  of  the  houses  of  the 
^oor,  the  utter  want  of  conveniences,  the  absence 
of  the  desirable  facilities  for  insuring  the  requisite 
linterior  and  exterior  cleanliness,  all  militate  ex- 
rtremely  against  the  physical,  and,  less  directly, 
ithe  moral  welfare  of  the  poor.  Many  of  the  houses 
rare  on  a level  with — some  below — the  level  of  the 
street.  The  wretched  mode  of  constructing  the 
ipublic  ways — creating  a mixture  of  mud  and  slush 
tat  one  time,  of  dusty  impurity  at  another — both 
itaint  aud  chill  the  atmosphere.  In  summer,  this 
idust,  co-mingled  with  the  dried-up  droppings  of 
isnimals,  finds  admission  through  every  crevice, 
iiln  winter,  dark  and  ill-smelling  exhalatious  are 
«wept  into  every  abode.  It  would  be  easy  to  con- 
struct windows  to  rise  as  well  as  to  pull  down, 
land,  further,  to  open  like  French  casements,  on 
ihinges.  This  would  yield  the  utmost  facility  for 
licleaning  glass  with  ease  and  safety,  now  rendered 
jcomparatively  impervious  to  light,  unless  when 
Idealised  a little  by  wind  and  rain.  I know  few 
Uhings  more  dreary  than  windows  with  pallid 
bihildren  and  women  inside  them;  windows  oh- 
lucured  by  cobwebs,  laden  with  dust  and  grimfe, 
cind  affording  no  means  for  the  introduction  of  an 
untainted  atmosphere.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
isay  that  dwellings  of  this  stamp  are  unprovided 
iwith  any  facilities  for  the  daily  bath,  even  in  the 
uiraple  form  of  the  tub  or  basin  bath,  and  none, 
nr  next  to  none,  for  washing  and  drying  the 
mnner  garments  of  the  inmates.  Municipalities 
idhould  everywhere  encourage  the  erection,  or  even 
Btodertake  it  themselves,  of  public  washhouses, 
hfhere,  by  means  of  wringing  and  washing  ma- 
liihinea  and  warm  closets,  the  labouring  poor  might 
wave  their  garments  rendered  sweet  and  pure  at 


furtherance  of  public  well-being,  thus  potentially 
realizable,  is  hardly  to  be  told  iu  words. 

Very  many  of  our  poor  have  no  other  clothing 
than  what  they  habitually  w’ear.  They  have  no 
change  of  outer  garments,  and  commonly  a scanty 
supply  of  inner  clothing.  Nothing  is  more  fre- 
quent than  to  see  poor  men  or  women  returning 
to  their  exigent  home,  dripping  with  rain,  and 
with  no  prospect  of  replacing  their  wet  attire. 
They  go  out  and  in,  during  all  weathers,  with 
coverings  ill-suited  to  the  ordinary  exigencies  of 
physical  life.  Very  rarely  has  the  poor  man  a 
great-coat,  or  the  poor  woman  a cloth  pelisse. 
An  umbrella  they  rarely  carry.  This  deficiency 
is  even  observable  with  artisans  whose  receipts 
are  comparatively  large.  They  even  are  wont  to 
say,  when  pressed  to  procure  little  comforts,  “ we 
would  rather  not,  for  it  may  not  always  be  in 
our  power  to  procure  them.”  The  fruits  of  this 
improvidence,  too  often  the  result  of  necessity, 
are  seen  in  the  frequency  of  rheumatism,  bron- 
chitis, pleurisy,  and  feverish  attacks,  accruing 
more  or  less  directly  from  inadequate  bodily 
protection.  In  the  youthful  poor  the  conse- 
quences are  especially  disastrous,  the  majority  of 
children  dying  in  early  life,  perishing  from  bron- 
chitis, either  as  direcUy  superinduced  or  as  oc- 
curing  in  the  course  of  other  diseases,  owing  to 
inadequate  coverings. 

The  deficiency  in  night-coverings,  in  especial,  is 
very  great,  and  very,  very  injurious.  How  is 
night  ventilation  possible  where  there  are  not 
means  to  insure  adequate  bodily  warmth  ? As 


many  poor  women  go  about  without  a flannel 
under-garment,  so  it  too  often  happens  that 
there  are  beds  without  blankets,  or  such  poor, 
meagre,  shrunk,  and  threadbare  things  as  do  not 
deserve  the  name.  And  even  of  these  the  supply 
will  too  often  be  found  reduced  to  a single  one. 
However  limited  the  rewards  of  labour,  it  is  most 
undoubted  that  the  imperfect  culture  of  the  facul- 
ties of  self-providence  and  self-restraint  lies  at  the 
root  of  very  many  of  the  physical  distresses  of  the 
poor.  They  know  little  of  the  value  of  sums  of 
money  collectively.  They  pay  high  for  what  they 
procure,  and,  when  it  is  procured,  the  slightest 
exigency,  too  often  a craving  for  strong  drink, 
leads  them  to  part  with  it;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
injudicious  expenditure  of  money,  the  sums  squan- 
dered by  the  poor  in  pawnshops,  large  and  small,  or 
public-houses,  would  uot  only  go  far,  if  so  laid  out, 
to  place  them  above  immediate  destitution,  hut 
would  furnish  large  prospective  resources  in  the 
way  of  deferred  annuities  and  life  assurance. 

I cannot  but  think  that  public  cookiug-houses, 
like  public  washhouses,  would  prove  a great 
advautage  to  the  poor.  Such  establishments  sub- 
sist in  difterent  parts  of  France,  aud  have  proved 
of  much  benefit  to  the  people.  The  French  public 
cookiug-houses  sell  to  all  comers  wholesome  viands, 
well  cooked,  at  cost  price — that  is  to  say,  at  the 
cost  of  the  materials,  plus  the  cost  of  cooking. 
This,  however,  is  reduced  to  a small  tally,  by  the 
services  of  acting  committees,  who  parchaj.e  by 
tender,  keep  the  accounts,  and  see  to  the  sales 
and  cooking.  In  Zschukke’a  ndrnirahlc  tale  of  the 
“ Goldmaker's  Village,”  there  is  an  account  of  a 
cooking-house  of  the  kind  which  I here  recom- 
mend. It  is  obvious  enough  that  the  purchase  of 
provisions  and  fuel  on  a large  scale,  aud  cookery 
dealing  with  masses  of  material,  over  one  hu'ge 
fire,  instead  of  a multitude  of  small  ones,  would 
yield  a cheap  and  superior  food  supply.  In  Berlin, 
some  years  since,  the  Government  set  up  cooking- 
houses,  where  au  excellent  soup  or  stew,  made  of 
meat,  vegetables,  and  spice,  was  sold  at  three- 
halfpence  the  quart.  In  Paris,  a speculator  be- 
came rich,  through  his  enterprise,  selling,  as  I 
have  heard,  an  excellent  dinner,  comprising  a 
stew  of  meat  and  vegetables,  a haunch  of  bread, 
and  tumbler  of  wine  for  threepence.  Three  hogs- 
heads of  wine  are  emptied  daily.  The  gains  are 
not,  perhaps,  more  than  a farthing  per  head,  but 
they  have  sufficed  to  enrich  the  speculator.  Nor 
must  it  be  supposed  that  he  furnishes  inferior 
fare.  Sound  meat  purchased  by  the  carcase,  wine 
in  the  wood,  with  bread  of  which  the  composition 
is  regulated  by  the  Government,  and  fresli  vege- 
tables, are  the  materials  in  which  he  deals.  Ex- 
clusive of  public  cooking-houses,  however,  it  is 
expedient  that  every  woman — every  poor  man’s 
wife — should  understand  the  efficient,  economical 
preparation  of  meat,  fish,  and  vegetable  stews,  so 
as  with  bread  and  pulse  and  the  various  grains  to 
secure  the  two  pounds  solid  daily  sustenance 
essential  to  efficient  life  and  action,  without  the 
risk  of  entailing  disease  or  weakness  for  the  want 
of  adequate  nourishment.  The  poor  do  not  know 
how  to  prepare  rice  or  coffee  or  chocolate,  or 
rather  the  cocoa-bean,  with  other  cheap  and 
efficient  articles  of  daily  subsistence.  The  bread 
supplied  to  all  classes  is  sadly  unfitted  for  all 
desirable  uses.  It  contains  too  much  water.  It 
rejects  the  bran.  Bread  should  be  better  baked. 
It  ought  to  contain  less  water  and  less  salt.  It 
should  be  made  of  sound  grain.  The  bran  ought 
not  to  he  rejected.  Very  many  poor  working 
people,  of  both  sexes,  now  dine,  not  on  meat  and 
vegetables  and  pulse  and  grain,  washed  down  by 
pure  water,  and  perhaps  a little  good  wine  or  ale, 
but  on  a hasty,  ill-baked,  watery  white  bread  and 
tea.  The  results  of  such  a regimen,  wanting  in 
azote,  deficient  in  the  earthy  salts,  in  iron,  and, 
above  all,  in  variety,  are  soon  visible  in  derange- 
ment of  general  and  special  function,  in  the 
impairment  of  bodily  strength  and  stamina,  and 
in  the  pallid,  anemic  aspect  of  the  persons  con- 
demned to  such  a regimen.  How  is  it  possible  for 
persons  addicted  to  white  bread  and  splashing 
tea,  thrice  daily,  to  maintain  health  aud  stamina  ? 
It  is  opposed  to  the  requirements  of  the  organism. 
It  is  opposed  to  common  sense. 

The  poor  suffer  sadly  from  deficient  milk  sup- 
plies, even  in  the  Irish  towns,  and  in  a country 
above  most  others  fitted  to  furnish  unlimited 
quantities  of  milk  food.  The  town  cows  are  fed 
on  chaff,  grains,  wash  of  any  and  all  kinds,  calcu- 
lated to  yield  abundant  milk  from  poor,  ill-cared 
for,  and  often  diseased  cows;  and  even  when  the 
milk  is  yielded  by  country-fed  cows,  the  pump  or 
the  wayside  fountain  too  often, — I do  not  say 
always, — supplements  the  infant’s  scanty  proven- 
der, and  the  nursing  mother’s  watery  cup  of  tea. 
Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  the  materials  of  the 
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,vorlmB  man’s  fare  shall  prove  varied  wholesome, 
rubslantial,  free  from  adulteration,  and  of  agree- 
able  savour,  adequate,  in  short,  to  enable  him  to 
perform  his  work  in  life  without  the  risk  of  break- 
inir  down  from  debility  or  disease  ? ^ 

The  great  standing  evil,  I conceive,  in  the  con- 
dition of  our  town  poor  is,  that  many  of  them,  it 
they  ever  had  it,  have  lost  all  desire  for  bettering 
their  condition.  The  most  potent,  or  among  the 
most  potent,  of  the  agencies  which  raise  a man 
above  himself  and  above  bis  fellows,  is  the  desire 

for  self-improvement,— self-amendment.  If  a man 

lose  confidence  in  himself,  who  or  what  is  to  in- 
spire him  with  it  ? The  isolation  in  which  masses 
of  men  now  live, — the  isolation  from  what  is  ex- 
cellent and  what  is  good, — is  hurtful  to  their  every 
interest.  For  the  poor  are,  indeed,  isolated  from 
the  rich,  the  ignorant  from  the  enlightened,  the 
unrefined  from  the  refined,  those  who  are  excluded 
from  goodness  and  excellence  from  those  who  are 
conspicuous  for  both.  Adequate  means  are  not 
taken  to  raise  the  poor  from  the  slough.  Iirst 
and  foremost,  the  poor  man’s  dwelling,  with  all  its 
surroundings,  should  he  amended.  His  household 
state,  his  personal  belongings,  inust  be  seen  to ; 
above  all,  he  ought  to  be  brought  into  intelligent, 
loving  contact  with  whatever  is  admirable  in  na- 
ture or  art. 

There  are  various  measures  now  belore  tiie 
public,  the  furtherance  of  which  could  not  hut 
prove  beneficial.  There  should  he  free  lending- 
libraries  in  every  locality  of,  say,  a thousand  in- 
habitants. I do  not  think  that  there  is  a free 
lending-library  in  all  Ireland,  while  there  arc  few 
indeed  in  either  England  or  Scotland.  That  winch 
subsists  through  the  generous  providence  of  an 
Irishman,  in  Liverpool,  is  one  of  those  few.  Is  the 
difiusion  of  knowledge,  indeed,  of  less  moment 
than  gas  or  water  supply  ? Is  there  any  police 
equal  to  that  created  by  goodness  and  intelli- 
gence; Are  not  rates  as  justifiable  for  the  fur- 
therance of  these  as  for  the  direct  repression  of 
vice  and  wickedness?  Every  town  should  be 
provided  with  its  public  baths,— warm  for  winter, 
cold  for  summer.  Warm-air  baths,  so  beneficial 
in  cold.s,  chills,  rheumatism,  could  he  cheaply 
erected  everywhere,  as  under  the  able  furtherance 
of  Dr.  Barter,  who  already  has  done  so  much  to 
promote  them.  Each  city  should  have  its  town 
parks.  In  Belfast,  the  whole  space  from  the  city 
to  Holywood,  now’  a noisome  salt-water  marsh, 
offensive  to  every  sense, — a standing  disgrace  to 
the  inhabitants,  — should  he  reclaimed,  and 
planted  with  trees  and  flowers,— converted  into  a 
public  park  for  the  solace  and  recreation  of  the 
inhabitants  for  ever.  The  slopes  of  the  Black 
Mountain  and  of  Devis,  easily  and  quickly  acces- 
sible from  the  centre  of  Belfast  by  tbe  Isew 
Crumlin-road,  might  also,  at  little  expense,  he 
converted  into  a town  park,  little,  if  at  all,  infe- 
rior to  the  Carlton  Hill  and  Arthur’s  Seat,  in 
Edinburgh.  But  museums  embodying  the  won- 
derful in  nature  should  be  constantly  open  to  the 
working  man,  his  wife,  and  child,  in  every  town. 
Galleries  replete  with  artistic  copies  of  sculptured 
and  pictorial  excellence,  with  chromo-lithographs, 
schools  of  art,  of  science,  and  of  industry,  ought 
everywhere  to  abound.  Music  is  so  great  a solace 
that  expressest  means  should  be  taken  at  once  for 
the  direct  cultivation  of  this  art,  and  for  making 
the  people  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  best 
composers.  Why  not  maintain,  at  public  expense, 
in  every  town,  a town  hand,  as  well  as  town  con- 
stables and  a town  watch  ? Sunday  aud  week- 
day every  possible  facility  should  subsist  for  im- 
parting health,  recreation,  and  instruction  to  the 
people.  The  public  galleries,  tbe  town  parks, 
everywhere  open,  every  day  of  the  seven,  on  the 
Continent,  to  tbe  people, — so  gratefully  and  be- 
comingly made  use  of  there, — afford  a standing 
example  to  us  to  go  and  do  likewise ; for  every- 
thing that  raises  man  above  himself,  that  points 
to  tbe  beautiful  and  the  good,  that  leads  the  heart 
and  the  understanding  to  tbe  Divine  source  of  all 
excellence,  is  the  very,  the  especial  instruineut  for 
bettering  the  condition  of  our  kind.* 


THAMES  EMBANKMENT  AND  PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS. 

As  the  era  of  metropolitan  improvements  has 
actually  begun,  it  is  most  important  to  note,  that, 
in  any  change  of  the  width  of  our  noble  river,  due 
regard  be  had  to  general  effect ; not  only  to  form 
a picturesque  coup  d'ceil  from  whichever  side 
viewed;  but  to  preserve,  and  rather  to  increase,  the 
healing  effects  of  a wide  expanse  in  that  position 
which  is  the  very  best  for  the  aeration  of  a great 
city, — the  natural  course  of  its  fluvial  tide. 


* By  Dr.  M'Cormac.  Read  at  the  Congress  of  the 
Social  Science  Association. 


Talk  of  the  lungs  of  London!— Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields,  the  Temple  Gardens,  aud  the  numerous 
squares;  these  are  so  denominated,  and  with 
reason : they  are  quantum  valeant  reserves  tor 
volumes  of  air  less  contaminated  by  sewage,  and 
the  countless  exhaustions  of  the  vital  and  ethereal 
principle;  but  what  signifies  all  our  looses  and 
spaces,  when  contrasted  with  the  majestic  expanse 
stretching  from  Westminster  to  London  Bridge  . 
What  an  extent  have  we  hero?  and  from  the 
slimy  margins  of  the  flood  there  may  be  reserved, 
without  prejudice  to  the  natural  waterw-ay,  more 
than  all  the  squares  aud  open  spaces  of  London 
can  now  make  up,  even  inclusive  of  the  grave- 

^ Niue  principal  squares,  together  with  the 
Temple  Gardens,  Lincolu’s-inn,  yards,  and  closes; 
the  Tower,  the  Charter  House,  and  Christ’s  Hos- 
pital, containing  about  120  acres,  these  are  so 
many  air  cisterns,  or  reserves,  for  tbe  relief  of 
breathing  mortality.  But  the  majestic  river, 
together  with  open  spaces  filled,  levelled,  _ and 
planted,  as  saved  from  the  now  fcctid  regions, 
would  present  an  expanse,  move  varied,  healthful, 
aud  gorgeous,  than  any  other  city  so  far  inland 
could  paiallel.  The  river  breeze  must  impart  a 
vitality,  whilst  the  varied  and  incessant  com- 
mercial intercourse  on  tbe  stream  would  add  an 
interest  to  a picture  the  most  glorious  and 
sublime.  . -i  < 

An  allusion  to  this  subject  in  last _ weeks 
Sulkier  suggested  the  propriety  of  keeping  the 
reserves  clear  of  shops  and  houses  of  business,  but 
recommended  that  the  Eoyal  Academy  and  the 
New  Courts  of  I-.aw  should  be  built  on  the  newly- 
created  soil.  Why,  these  two  structures,  if  duly 
carried  out  to  the  proper  extent,  would  occupy 
one  full  third  part  of  .the  whole  area  to  be  ac- 
quired.  But  only  fancy  what  an  obstruction  such 
huildiugs  must  interpose  to  the  river,  from  who- 
ever quai'ter  regarded.  These  buildings  must  be 
not  only  of  great  extent,  but  of  imposing  alti- 
tude ; so  that  if  once  founded  there,  it  would  be 
of  little  consequence  in  what  manner  the  intervals 
were  filled  up,  whether  by  shops,  private  houses, 
or  stores. 

The  grand  desideratum  is  to  keep  the  acquued 
spice  as  open  as  possible,  to  make  it  every  way 
tributary  to  public  convenience;  but,  above  all,  to 
make  it  ornamental,  and  to  plant  forest  trees  (the 
plane,  and  such  as  suit  the  position),  and  to  inter- 
pose verdure  wherever  a turf  will  germinate. 

Wo  take  it  for  granted  that  the  great  arterial 
sewer  will  be  formed  here,  for  the  relief  of  the 
Strand  and  Fleet-street  lino,— that  the  quay  walls 
will  be  of  the  most  ornamental  but  still  simple 
character,— that  a grand  causeway  will  extend 
from  endtoend,— andthat  arailway  will  contribute 
also  to  the  relief  of  our  main  streets,  which  are 
congested  with  traffic  almost  to  stagnation ; hut 
it  can  tend  to  no  object  but  that  of  a hungry  thrift 
to  devote  tbe  space,  which  tbe  last  resource  of 
ingenuity  wrests  from  tbe  too-long  neglected  river, 
to  the  location  of  shops,  and  further  rival  houses 
of  trade. 

Whether  tidal  docks  are  necessary  is  a question 
to  he  settled  by  the  value  of  wharfage  claims : 
those  of  the  Pool  and  the  East  and  West  India 
Docks  are  certainly  grievous  nuisances  in  their 
localities ; but  two  docks,  for  small  barges,  acces- 
sible twice  in  every  tide,  might  be  so  constructed 
as  not  to  be  offensive;  openings  being  made  at 
either  end  to  admit  the  scour  of  the  tide  occasion- 
ally. - 

The  state  of  the  river  for  the  last  two  years  has 
been  much  improved,  and  tbe  new  system  of  sew- 
age bids  fair  to  restore  the  stream,  if  not  to  a 
state  of  actual  purity,  at  least  to  its  former  con- 
dition of  pellucid  tolerableness.  Those  who 
remember  its  pollution  for  several  years  back  may 
not  frequent,  as  we  did  of  yore,  its  floating  baths; 
but  still,  for  all  purposes  of  health  aud  recreation, 
we  may  fairly  expect  that  the  newly-embanked 
tide,  when  relieved  of  London’s  tributary  sewage, 
will  again  allow  the  various  finny  tribes  to  re’ 
occupy  their  long  deserted  haunts. 

What  motive  could  actuate  any  corporate  or 
governmental  body  to  let  out  for  building  in  shop 
sites  that  common  which  may  be  gleaned  from  tbe 
river’s  natural  bed  ? That  common  is  the  people's 
right : it  is  nature’s  reserve,  kept  as  a remedy 
for  reduudant  population,  and  sacred  at  a crisis 
when  the  resort  became  not  only  expedient  but 
inevitable. 

No  consideration  could  justify  the  further  pack- 
ing aud  cramming  this  space  with  an  extension  of 
choked  lanes  and  avenues : tbe  imposition  of  a 
single  block  of  towering  architecture  would  he  a 
base  perversion  of  tbe  accident  which  now  presents 
itself  for  the  public  weal  and  the  adornment  of  the 
mighty  metropolis. 


As  for  site  for  the  law  offices,  why  the  very  bestj'l 
that  could  be  selected  is  that  choked  and  funerealko 
quarter  already  selected,  between  Chancery -lane,  b;I 
the  Strand,  aud  Carey-street;  for  that  would  opente 
out  and  adorn  a foul  and  central  blain  on  London.  ■ 

The  grand  occasion  for  embellishing  London  ispe 
at  hand : let  it  not  be  marred  by  littleness  of  a 
design ; but,  above  all,  not  by  paltriness  of  pur-Jq 
pose.  _ ! 

No  commission  has  ever  done  anything  greatH 
yet  for  the  State.  The  sewage  structure,  and  bhatH 
alone,  is  the  result  of  our  present  representatives  ;■ 
but  that  was  a matter  not  only  of  necessity,  hutp 
of  compulsion;  for  without  it  the  life-breath  of  d; 
the  population  became  extinct.  As  these  archi-m 
tectural  tyros  have  built  a palace  for  themselves, B 
at  a cost  of  some  4,OOOZ.  a year,  lb  may  possibly! 
be  inferred  that  the  next  exploit  may  repay  the  j 
State  for  the  outlay. 

In  Leicester-square,  erst  the  abode  of  estrays,  n 
children  of  the  most  tasteful  of  empires,  we  have|| 
an  example,  on  a small  scale,  of  outrageous  GothishI 
spoliation : this  only  relic  of  George  IT.  was  a! 
pleasing  wilderness,  but  is  a lumber-yard ! Would^o 
any  legal  denizen  of  Boswell-  or  Cook’s-court  de-M 
sire  to  assimilate  Lincohi’s-inn-fields  to  such  ap 
wild  scheme  of  desolation  ? Then,  again,  ^as  to^ 
the  saving  of  purchase-money  for  old  ruins  iul 
Clement-Danes,  surely  the  embellishment  of  the" 
Strand— the  clearing  aw.ay  of  obscene  courts-a 
between  that  and  St.  Mary-le-Strand  Church,  tbe) , 
greater  convenience  and  accessibility  of  the  Law-)ii 
offices,  and  the  excision  of  Temple-bar  and  the| 
straits  (of  this  aneurism  from  the  heart  of  Lon-» 
don),  would 

The  best 
to  make  it 

to  open  out  ito  maigiuo.  ^ , — r 

opportunity  be  lost  for  giving  scenic  effect  to  the| 
colossal  works  now  projected  and  in  progression,^ 
the  occasion  can  never  recur.  Quondam.  ■ 


ST.  MAEY  KEDCLIFF,  BRISTOL.  ! 

The  restoration  of  this  noble  church  proceeds 
steadily  aud  satisfactorily,  though  slowly,  and  more 
show  is  now  made  by  comparatively  small  expeudi’ 
ture  than  was  at  first  the  case.  Amongst  those  wh( 
have  interested  themselves  in  distinct  portions  of 
the  work,  the  freemasons  of  the  city  of  Bristol 
had  undertaken  tbe  restoration  of  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  and  on  the  28th  ult.  £ 
grand  assemblage  of  tbe  brethren  took  place  or 
the  occasion  of  laying  the  last  stone  of  the  pari 
completed  by  them.  They  met,  to  the  number  o 
500,  in  tbe  Exchange  (Wood’s  fine  building),  and 
marched  thence  in  full  dress,  with  banners  and 
music,  to  tbe  church,  where  a choral  service  was 
performed,  and  a sermon  was  preached  by  the  Revi 
Brother  Watson,  Provincial  Grand  Chaplain;  the 
church  being  crowded.  The  procession  was  thei^ 
reformed,  and  proceeded  to  the  outside  of  the 
east  end  of  the  church,  where  the  stone  was  laid 
with  masonic  ceremony.  In  a cavity  in  the  stone 
an  encaustic  plate  was  placed,  bearing  the  follow- 
ing inscription,  indented: — 


“Saint  Mary  Redcliff.” 

North  East  Corner  of  Lady  Chapel. 
Restored  by  the  Freemasons  of  Bristol. 
This  Stone  laid  28th  August,  1861. 


Henry  Shute— Prov.  Grand  Master. 

•VVm  Aug.  Fred.  Powell— Deputy  Prov.  Grand  Master. 
James  -Willway— Prov.  Grand  Sen.  Warden. 

John  Linter — Prov.  Grand  Jun.  Warden. 

Rev  Richard  Mursh  Watson- Prov.  Grand  Chaplain. 
Samuel  E,  Taylor— Prov.  Grand  Treasurer. 
Henry  Merrick— Prov.  Grand  Secretary. 

James  Alan  Randall— Prov.  Grand  Supt.  of  Works. 


Odiarne  Coates  Lane,  Esq. — Mayor  of  Bristol. 

Rev  Canon  Madan— Vicar  of  St.  Maty  Hedcliff. 

W.  A.  F.  Powell  \ Church- 
Wm.  Pioctor  J wardens.  I 

T Proctor,  Alderman,  Chairman  of  the  Restoration  Com 
Geo.  Godwin,  Architect.  F.R.S. 

William  Rice,  Mason, 


The  official  dignitaries  having  taken  up  their 
position,  the  rifle  band  played  the  Nationa 
Anthem,  after  which  the  Rev.  Bro.  Watson  offered 
up  an  appropriate  prayer.  The  director  of  the 
ceremonies,  Bro.  C.  H.  Lowe,  then  read  the  in- 
scription on  tbe  plate  aloud,  and  it  was  then 
adiusted  in  its  place  on  the  stone  by  the  D.P.G.M 
Bro.  W.  A.  F.  Powell.  The  P.G.M.  was  ther 
handed  the  horn  containing  tbe  ears  of  corn,  somt 
of  which  he  sprinkled  over  the  stone  aud  plate, 
and  afterwards,  having  received  the  chalice,  pouret 
a libation  of  wine  on  it : the  D.P.G.M.  then  addec 
some  oil,  and  the  P.G.M.  besprinkled  the  stom 
with  salt.  The  P.G.M.  then  tried  the  stone  witl 
the  square  aud  level,  and  said,  “I  declare  thii 
stone  to  be  true,  trusty,  and  perfect.’’  A silve; 
trowel  was  handed  to  him,  with  which  he  lau 
somfi  mortar  on  tbe  top  of  the  stone.  The  stoni 
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h'  was  then  raised  opposite  to  its  niche  in  the  wall, 
; and  adjusted  there  by  Mr.  Rice  and  his  assistants. 
! ' The  architect  handed  the  P.G.M.  a mahogany 
[ic  mallet,  -with  which  the  latter  struck  the  stone  two 
'll  or  three  times,  and  then  declared  it  properly  laid, 
li  Another  prayer  was  offered  up  and  the  100th 
('  Psalm  sung,  the  rifle  band  accompanying.  The 
i Grand  Master  then  pronounced  the  benediction, 

I and  made  a short  address.  The  procession  then 

II  returned  to  the  Exchange. 

1 Three  of  the  windows  in  the  Lady  Chapel  have 
H been  filled  with  excellent  stained  glass,  — the 
k great  east  window,  and  a window  on  the  north 
;\  side,  both  by  Wailes,  and  a window  on  the  south 
; side  by  O’Connor.  The  latter,  which  has  for 

I subject  “ Christ  blessing  little  Children,”  is  a 
|i  memorial,  erected  by  subscription,  of  the  late 

II  Mr. ‘William  Hall,  of  Redcliff  parish,  who  devoted 
|i  much  time  during  his  life  to  the  superintendence 
i:  of  the  schools  there.  The  east  window,  repre* 
.'senting  the  “Ofi’eriug  of  the  Wise  Men,”  is  in 
|i  memory  of  the  late  Alderman  Lucas,  of  Bristol. 
' The  north  window  is  in  memory  of  Miss  Lucas, 
lihis  daughter,  and  was  set  up  by  her  friend,  Miss 
il  Hobson.  These  last  must  be  reckoned  amongst 
I the  most  successful  works  of  the  artist,  and  are 
5 especially  noticeable  for  expression,  brilliancy,  and 
1 finish.  Mr.  O’Connor’s  window  has  also  fine  quali- 
i ties,  less  observable  in  tbe  figures  of  the  children 
ithan  elsewhere. 

After  the  ceremony,  there  was  a dinner  at  the 
White  Lion”  Hotel,  whereat  many  speeches 
iwere  made,  and  much  good  will  was  expressed  to- 
iwarcls  the  restoration.  The  M.ayor  of  Bristol, 
dithe  High  Sheriff^  the  Sheriff  of  Gloucester,  Col. 
JjTynte,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  Powell,  Mr.  W,  Proctor, 

} land  many  others,  to  the  number  of  150,  were 
i present. 


I SANITARV  PROGRESS  IN  ISLINGTON. 

; Feom  the  report  issued  by  the  vestry  for  1860 
it  appears  that  the  new  works  constructed 
!i  throughout  the  year  consist  of  478  feet  of  sewer 
?L'aud  926  feet  of  12  inch  pipe-sewer  j 52  gullies; 
I- 1256  galvanized  shackle  fiap  traps;  9 pipe  coniiec- 
itions;  65  pipe  junctions,  and  one  urinal.  This 
<\  ahas  been  done  at  a cost  of  873^.  2s.  6id.  Sewers 
j land  drains  have  |been  repaired  at  a cost  of  nearly 
. )400^.  The  actual  cost  of  clearing  sewers,  gullies, 
f lurinals,  &c.,  was  1,505^.  lOs.  lOd.  The  charge 
< 'for  water  supply  was  only  53/.  Is.  lid.  Besides 
! ithe  worts  constructed  by  them  were  others  com- 
: Ipleted  at  private  expense ; including  diversions  of 

■ isewers  by  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company  and 

■ dmproved  drainage  of  houses  in  Highbury -terrace, 
yby  which  drains,  open  ditches,  and  cesspools  were 
taholished  ; the  whole  comprising  10,085  feet  of 
isewer  and  pipe ; which,  together  with  the  side 
lentrauces,  cost  4,217/.  In  the  drainage  of  637 

I houses  there  was  used  53,709  feet  of  pipes  of 
various  dimensions,  at  a cost'of  3,852/. ; making 
the  total  of  works  paid  for  by  parties  ultra  the 
iparish  8.069/. 

! The  portion  of  the  high-level  sewer  which 

■ apasses  through  this  parish  has  been  completed, 
rand  the  main  body  of  the  water  diverted  into  the 
ocovered  channel;  and  the  contractors  are  engaged 
lin  forming  collateral  sewers.  The  Hackney  brook 
ihas  thus  been  abolished,  and  other  improvements 
ihave  thereby  been  effected. 

726  new  buildings  have  been  submitted  and  re- 

• oported  on ; and  with  one  exception  the  buildings 
abave  been  erected  in  accordance  with  the  directions 

; lof  the  committee,  both  as  regards  drainage  and 
i.  ihuilding  line.  In  the  exception  alluded  to  the 
i' ihuilding  was  erected  beyond  the  regular  line  of 
•frontage,  without  the  permission  of  the  Metro- 
'I  apolitau  Board  of  Works.  After  numerous  com- 
:'3munication8  with  that  Board,  the  builder,  and  the 
j evestry,  the  building  was  demolished,  and  set  back 

• )to  the  regular  line  by  the  owner. 

!■  The  number  of  men  employed  on  tbe  road?,  in- 
Icluding  two  foremen,  amounted  to  seventy,  ard 
^ Ltbe  cost  of  their  wages  amounted  to  2,678.  Ss.  Id. 
I iTbe  amount  paid  for  Guernsey  and  other  granite, 
i rgrauite  siftings,  flints,  ballast,  noggin,  Lard  rub- 
ibish,  and  core,  was  4,001/.  Os.  8d.  The  total  cost 
'I  fof  the  mason  and  paviors’ work  was  2,690/.  ITs.  S-Jd., 
I iiand  the  total  charge  upon  the  rate  for  scavenging 
cind  carting  was  10,645/.  163.  2.^6.;  for  road 
^.watering,  1,913/.  IBs.  6d. 

i The  supply  of  gas  for  street-lamps,  by  the  Im- 
^eperlal  Company,  at  4/.  12g.  6d.  per  lamp  a year, 

, ocost  9,859/.  Os.  5d. ; and  tbe  Chartered  Company, 

, 545/. ; in  all,  9,904/.  Os.  5d.  There  are  other 
f|  idtems ; but  the  whole  amount  received  in  the 
cyear  mentioned,  on  account  of  poor-rate,  sewers, 
flighting,  general  district  church  accounts,  church- 
'Viwardens,  &c.,  was  114,273/.  12b.  7id.,— a large 


amount,  which  requires  to  be  very  judiciously 
expended. 

The  report  the  same  year,  by  Dr.  Ballard,  has 
particular  interest.  That  gentleman  remarks 
that,  at  the  last  census,  the  population  of  the 
parish  amounted  to  155,291 ; the  ten  years  which 
have  just  elapsed  having  added  the  extraordinary 
number  of  59,962  persons  to  tbe  population.  This 
is  an  increase  of  5 per  cent,  each  year  upon  tbe 
population  of  the  preceding  one.  Assuming  this 
rate  to  have  been  uniform  throughout  the  ten 
years ; the  population  of  each  may  be  readily  cal- 
culated in  the  same  way  as  tbe  accumulation  of 
capital  at  compound  interest.  The  following 
table  shows  the  population  of  Islington  thus  esti- 
mated at  the  spring  of  each  year,  from  1856  to 
1860 


Year. 

Estimated  population. 

Total  increase  occuring  during 
the  year. 

Natural  increase  occuring  dur- 
ing the  year  from  excess  of 
i births  over  deaths. 

Proximate  increase  by  excess 
of  immigration  over  emigra- 
tion. 

Difference  of  increase  by  immi- 

gration over  preceding  year. 

Corrected  mortality. 

a 

1856  .... 

121,668 

6,083 

1,873 

4,210 

2,436 

200 

1957  -... 

127,751 

6,387 

2,035 

4,352 

-H42 

2,556 

200 

1858  .... 

184,138 

6,707 

1,771 

4,936 

+ 584 

2,791 

208 

18.59  .... 

140,845 

7,043 

2,186 

4.857 

- 79 

2,811 

199  , 

1860  

147,888 

7,403 

2,192 

5,211 

+ .354 

2,992 

202  1 

Mean  .. 

134,458 

6,724 

2,011 

4,713 

2.717 

202  ' 

Dr.  Ballard  observes  that  nothing  can  be  more  | 
satisfactory  than  these  results  of  the  battle  against , 
unsanitary  influences ; and  that  Islington  stands  | 
in  respect  to  the  mode  of  increasing  its  popula- 
tion in  a remarkable  position.  During  tbe  ten  ' 
years,  from  1851  to  1861,  the  increase  of  the ' 
population  by  immigration  of  strangers  is  one- 
fourtb  less  than  the  natural  increase  by  the  excess 
of  births  over  deaths,  iu  Islington,  during  the  five 
years  of  Dr.  Ballard’s  official  connection  with  the 
parish.  The  increase  by  immigration  was  absolutely 
one  and  a third  times  greater  then  that  by  natural 
increase.  Of  course,  whatever  sanitary  advan- 
tages the  older  residents  of  the  parish  have  en- 
joyed, the  new  comers  every  year  bring  in  them- 
selves the  results  of  those  less  sanitary  conditions 
in  which  they  have  hitherto  dwelt,  and  which 
render  the  general  death-rate  of  England  220  in 
the  10,000.  “ No  one,”  says  the  medical  officer, 

“ can  study  the  table  I have  given  above,  without 
seeing  three  things: — first,  that,  notwithstanding 
our  growth  by  immigration,  our  death-rate  has 
been  comparatively  low,  viz,  203  per  10,000;; 
secondly,  that  whenever  in  the  five  years  the ! 
death-rate  has  risen,  it  has  been  in  connection  ' 
with  the  increased  influx  of  strangers  from  with- 
out (see  years  1858  and  1860);  thirdly,  that,  in 
the  course  of  tbe  year,  even  these  strangers  incor- 
porated into  our  community  derive  the  benefit  of 
the  sanitary  advantages  afforded  them  in  a dimin- 
ished death-rate  (comparing  the  death-rate  of 
1859  with  that  of  1858).  Were  our  increase  to 
be  simply  or  mainly  that  by  birth,  it  is  probable 
that  our  death-rate  would  not  exceed  190  in  the 
10,000.” 

The  above  accounts  are  very  satisfactory,  inns- 
raach  as  they  show  a movement  in  the  right 
direction.  There,  however,  remains  still  much  to 
be  done  in  this  extensive  parish;  and  the  success 
which  has  been  the  result  of  sanitary  measures 
should  lead  to  renewed  exertions  against  tbe 
enemy  which  is  so  destructive  to  health  and  Hie. 
Those  spots  which  are  thickly  inhabited,  and 
which  may  easily  be  discovered  by  the  increased 
death-rate  reported  by  the  registrar-general, 
should  be  carefully  watched;  and  strenuous  efforts 
made  to  perfect  the  drainage,  paving,  Ac.,  of 
those  localities- 


WORKS  ON  THE  ARTS. 

Mn.  Weale  has  issued  a second  edition  of  the 
remarkable  list  of  works  on  the  fine  and  construc- 
tive arts  in  which  he  has  been  concerned,  and  pre- 
faces it  with  some  observations  which  we  willingly 
publish : — 

“ 1 know  of  no  printed  registry  of  works  on  the 
fine  and  useful  arts  of  an  individual  publisher  ex- 
cept those  lists  issued  at  intervals  by  the  vendors 
of  tbe  literature  of  art.  I believe  that  there  is 
nothing  extant  that  will  show  the  cost,  either  at 
home  or  abroad, — satisfactorily  setting  them  forth 
and  their  periods  of  publication, — of  works  ap- 
proaching, as  the  following  pages  attempt  to  ex- 
plain, the  expenditure  of  nearly  a quarter  of  a 
million  of  money. 


My  publishing  career  has  been  a labour  of  love. 
It  has,  nevertheless,  been  a struggle  made  in  the 
best  period  of  my  existence.  It  has  been  inces- 
santly tbe  work  of  early  and  late  hours,  and  of 
intense  anxiety,  without  the  financial  aid  of  any 
one  or  any  body  of  men.  Many  works  here  found 
enumerated  would  never  have  seen  the  light  but 
for  the  persevering  efforts  used  in  obtaining 
them,  iu  some  cases  unsuccessfully  so.*  I men- 
tion thus  much  not  from  any  maudlin  spirit,  but 
to  state  that  mine  is  not  a singular  instance  of  the 
privation,  and  in  some  cases  deprivation,  of  pro- 
perty, of  many  that  have  passed  and  are  passing 
away  from  us,  who  in  the  field  of  literature  stre- 
nuously followed  the  publishing  profession. 

It  is  also  as  well  to  say  that  if  I speak  to  the 
world,  so  do  I pronounce  to  my  brethren  that  the 
beneficent  interests  of  our  country  demand  indi- 
vidual exertions  in  our  calling,  as  it  does  commonly 
with  most  things;  and,  as  a stimulus  to  the  rising 
man,  I would  advise,  if  they  will  excuse  my  doing 
as  in  this  case  I have  done,  by  giving  an  exposition 
of  their  publishing  career — no  doubt  better  than 
I can  possibly  have  done  it  myself — as  an  initiatory 
effort.  This  will  be  the  best  answer  that  can  be 
made  to  the  slur  too  frequently  flung  about  dis- 
ccuragingly  of  the  book -publishing  business. 

Doubtlessly  some  few  men  get  rich  who  have  by 
interest  or  fashion  unbounded  patronage;  but  the 
ma.^s  must  be  content  to  leave  tbe  world,  after 
the  long  toil,  nearly  as  they  began  it;  and,  as  it 
frequently  happens,  the  most  enterprising  and 
useful,  but  less  fortunate,  are  in  a less  happy  con- 
dition than  their  neighbours. 

As  to  those  books  in  the  list  marked  with  an 
asterisk, — the  expense  of  them  was  defrayed  by 
their  several  authors.  The  amounts  of  the  costs 
of  each  of  the  other  works  were  made  as  near  as 
the  several  expenses  could  be  ascertained;  iii.d 
although  in  many  cases  they  are  but  an  approxi- 
mation, yet  they  may  be  considertd  as  nearly 
approximating — 

Expended  on  account  of  authors. . . . ,<'ag,6!}5  0 0 

Expended  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  pub- 
lisher  200,502  0 0 

£■’39,197  0 U” 


* “ Sometime  after  the  occupancy  of  the  chair  by  James 
Walker,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  as  president  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers,  I had  the  honour  of  proposing  to  him  the 
scheme  of  publishing  annually  such  approved  papers  as 
were  read  at  the  meetings  of  the  members  on  subjects 
of  civil  and  mechanical  engineering.  Mr.  Walker,  havuig 
so  much  the  interest  at  heart  for  the  welfare  of  the  Insti- 
tution, read  my  proposition  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
council,  and  urged  the  adoption  of  it.  The  council  at 
once  entered  into  a negotiation  with  me  for  carrying  that 
object  into  effect;  the  president,  the  secretary  (Captain 
Gascoigne,  K.A.),  and  the  publisher havingalland equally 
the  one  desire.  The  first  volume  soon  appeared  and  gave 
much  satisfaction,  to  the  members  and  to  the  British  and 
foreign  public,  of  its  efficiency  in  the  engraving,  printing, 
paper,  and  binding : every  means  were  taken,  and  at  con- 
siderable risk  on  my  part,  to  circulate  the  volume  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  At  that  time  the  Institution  held  their 
meetings  at  a small  house  in  Cannen-row,  Westminster. 
The  result  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  president  and  the 
publisher  of  the  volume,  upwards  of  fitly  civil  and  me- 
chanical engineers  shortly  after  joined  the  Institution. 
Tbe  terms  of  my  proposition  were  as  follows:  That  the 
president,  vice-president,  aud  council  should  form  a pub- 
lishing committee  of  five  gentlemen  to  select  papers  and 
drawings  to  make  a first  volume,  to  be  published  in  4to 
size ; the  large  drawings  to  be  reduced  to  the  size  of  the 
book,  cither  as  single  or  folding  plates,  all  of  which  were 
to  be  placed  iu  ray  bands  forthe  production  of  the  volume, 
ajicl  every  expense,  i.e.  engravings  on  copper,  woodcuts, 
printing,  paper,  binding,  advertising,  &c.  should  be  de- 
frayed by  me ; moreover,  I additionally  proposed  to  give, 
without  charge,  250  bound  copies  for  distribution  to  the 
members  of  the  Institution.  The  enterprise  of  tlus  vo- 
lume was  happily  and  agreeably,  with  the  able  assistance 
of  tbe  president  and  secretary,  brought  to  a close.  Not 
BO  with  volume  ii.,  which  did  not  appear  till  two  years 
afterwards,  at  an  additional  expense  of  cost  of  making  the 
drawings  and  tbe  presentation  of  3lio  copies,  instead  of 
250  as  in  the  former  case.  Grasping  men,  then  making 
very  large  annual  incomes  by  their  profession,  prevailed 
in  the  council ; and,  in  arranging  for  the  third  volume, 
ungenerously  heaped  upon  me  their  malice  by  taking  it  to 
another  house,  and  committirrg  the  expenses  ot  it  to  the 
cost  of  the  Jnstitutioi),  whose  printed  returns  of  the  lime 
plainly  set  lotth  : Vol.  i.  paid  its  expenses  and  a five  per 
cent,  inierest  on  the  money  expended ; vol.  ii.,  although 
now  many  years  published,  has  but  just  paid  its  expenses, 
without  the  production  of  any  interest  on  the  outlaying 
cost.  If  the  evil-doers  had  not  checked  the  zeal  origi- 
nally manifested  by  the  then  president,  twenty  volumes 
at  least  by  this  time  would  have  been  published,  showing 
the  brilliant  exploits  and  genius  of  the  civil  engineers  < f 
Great  Britain  aud  Ireland. 

Again  : 1 am  constrained  to  notice  theshort-sightedness 
of  another  institution.  I made  some  time  afterwards  a 
similar  proposition  to  the  Institute  of  British  Architects  to 
that  originally  made  to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineer.-'. 
In  my  intercourse  with  foreign  architects  I havelound  tlint 
they  held  our  protessors  of  architecture  as  being  smail  in 
conception  and  bigoted  in  design.  I was  desirous  oJ  re- 
moving these  impressioiis  by  proposing  tbe  publication  of 
.111  annual  volume  tt>ac  should  contain  filty  engravings, 
with  descriptive  text ; these  objects  would  show  the  foreign 
architects  that  we  had  equal,  ami  iu  many  ca-es  superior, 
talent  to  those  whose  works  are  so  conspicuously  exhi- 
bited in  their  public  streets ; but  our  edifices  are  less  seen 
by  the  stranger,  and  cannot  always  for  the  same  reason 
be  appreciated.  Such  works  would  have  been  excellent 
examples  for  the  rising  a-pirant;  but  my  proposition  met 
a negative,  and  fell  to  the  ground.” 
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BEVOLUTION  IN  GAvSMAKING. 

Mb.  .Tohk  Leslie  has  patented  a process  for 
the  manufacture  of  gas,  which  appears  to  contain 
in  it  the  germ  of  great  alteration  in  our  present 
system.  It  consists  in  so  arranging  works  as 
to  employ  in  the  manulVicture  the  hydrocarbon 
products  of  coal  obtained  by  distilling  such  sub- 
stances at  a low  temperature,  whereby  the  patentee 
is  enabled  to  dispense  with  the  machinery  and 
processes  used  for  purifying  illuminating  gas  ob- 
tained by  the  existing  process  of  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  the  bituminous  mineral.  For  these 
purposes  Cnnnel  coal,  parrot  coal,  Boghead  coal, 
and  other  coal,  and  other  mineral  bituminous 
matters,  are  distilled  at  a low  temperature,  in 
such  manner  as  to  obtain  the  products  in  a con- 
densed form  in  place  of  in  the  state  of  gases ; then, 
when  necessary,  the  resulting  fluids  are  purified, 
and  then  such  fluids  are  subjected  to  the  action  of 
heat  in  a fiuely-divided  state  in  retorts  or  vessels, 
to  convert  them  into  gas,  which  is  conveyed  into 
gasometers  such  as  heretofore  used  at  gas  works, 
in  order  that  the  same  may  be  distributed  there- 
from, as  heretofore  practised. 

The  coal  or  bituminous  mineral  is  introduced 
into  a cylindrical  retort,  broken  up  into  small 
pieces,  and  the  products  evolved  pass  off  to  the 
condensing  apparatus,  which  is  constantly  kept 
cool  by  water,  and  the  condensed  hydrocarbon 
pi'O'lncts  are  received  into  a suitable  receiver  or 
vessel. 

In  order  to  convert  tbe  liquid  iuto  gas,  it  is 
caused  to  drop  into  a retort  or  vessel  heated  to  a 
good  red  heat,  and  the  gas  is  conveyed  from  the 
retort  into  gasometers  of  the  ordinary  construc- 
tion, from  which  the  illuminating  gas  is  supplied 
to  the  gas  mains. 

One  result  would  he,  that  gas-works  will  be 
rendered  less  objectionable  in  any  neighbourhood. 
By  this  means,  too,  all  tbe  refuse  coal  which  is  now 
completely  wasted  at  the  pit’s  mouth  may  be 
distilled  into  oil  at  the  collieries.  “ This  fluid  may 
be  further  purified  from  sulphur  and  other  dele- 
terious substances  on  the  spot  where  it  is  made, 
whence  it  could  be  carried  up  to  London,  and  con- 
verted into  gas  in  the  space  of  a few  minutes.  The 
advantages  of  this  would  he : — the  coal,  being 
used  at  the  pit’s  mouth,  would  cost  a mere  trifle ; 
all  the  troublesome  work  of  distillation  and  puri- 
fication, with  its  concomitant  evils  of  poisoning 
the  neighbourhood  by  the  offensive  odour,  could  be 
performed  where  labour  was  cheap  and  ground 
plentiful,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  in  the  heart  of 
London ; the  expense  of  carriage  of  material  to 
Loudon  would  be  considerably  reduced,  as  only 
the  real  gas-making  constituent  of  the  coal  would 
be  transported ; and  lastly,  tbe  complicated  ma- 
chinery of  plant  and  hands,  with  the  sickening 
odour  with  which  it  is  always  surrounded,  would 
be,  in  great  measure,  done  away  w'ith,  no  purify- 
ing  apparatus  being  needed,  and  the  mechanical 
labour  of  converting  any  quantity  of  the  hydro- 
carbon fluid  into  gas,  being  reduced  to  the  capa- 
city of  ‘ a man  and  a boy.’” 

For  foreign  stations,  where  coal  is  not  obtain- 
able on  the  spot,  the  system  would  seem  to  offer 
great  advantages. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  BERWICKSHIRE 
AND  TYNESIDE  NATURALISTS’  CLUBS 

AT  ALNWICK. 

A VEEY  large  party  of  gentlemen  met  together 
on  the  29th  ult.,  attracted,  by  the  permission  of 
tbe  Duke  of  Northumberland,  that  the  clubs 
should  be  allowed  to  view  the  castle,  and  museums 
within  the  castle.  After  a breakfast  at  the  North- 
umberland Arms,  a proposal  was  made  by  Mr. 
Clay,  to  raise  a sum  by  subscription  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  excavat  ing  and  fencing  the  valu- 
able Saxon  building  called  Dun  Edin’s  Hall,  or 
Woden’s  Hall,  near  Abbey  St.  Batlians,  the 
property  of  Captain  Munro.  This  was  carried. 

The  whole  party  proceeded  to  the  castle,  where 
Dr.  Bruce  pointed  out  the  leading  features  of  the 
restorations;  and  showed  where, in  excavatlngthe 
soil  to  open  out  the  bases  of  the  postern  tower, 
the  foundations  of  the  ancient  “ bakehouse, 
slaughter-house,  priest-house,  and  midden”  had 
recently  been  uncovered.  Descent  into  the  lower 
regions  of  the  kitchens  was  made;  the  noble  pro- 
portions of  which,  no  less  than  tbe  complicated 
and  ingenious  machiuery  which  they  contained, 
excited  the  admiration  of  all ; especially  of  the 
ladies  who  favoured  the  party  with  their  com- 
pany. His  gractf  having  arrived  from  Foxton 
Hall,  to  meet  the  clubs  in  the  Egyptian  Museum, 
he  ably  explained  the  meaning  and  uses  of  some  ol 
the  antiquities;  and,  in  a running  discourse,  ex- 
plained how,  in  the  system  of  barter  that  prevailed 
in  Egypt,  it  sometimes  came  to  pass  that  slaves 


were  figuratively  quartered.  The  objects  offered 
in  exchange  for  a slave — perhaps  a dromedary — 
not  amounting  to  more  than  the  fourth  part  of 
his  value,  a tally  was  made  of  a quarter  of  a slave, 
and  the  amount  was  subsequently  made  up  in 
other  objects  till  the  full  value  was  given.  His 
grace  pointed  out  tools  that  had  beeu  in  use  in  the 
days  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren;  and  noticed  the 
fact  that  the  same  form  of  tool  was  used  among 
the  modern  Egyptians  to  this  day.  Some  black 
for  dyeing  ladies*  eyes  also  elicited  interesting 
explanations;  as  did  other  relics  from  this  ancient 
world. 

The  president  failed  not  to  express  the  great 
gratification  bis  grace’s  kind  reception  had  given 
both  the  clubs ; and  a vote  of  thanks  was  most 
gratefully  accorded.  Before  the  duke  withdrew, 
the  president  formally  announced  to  him  that  he 
bad,  that  morning,  been  elected  a member  of  the 
Berwickshire  Naturalists’  Club. 

The  party  intending  to  visit  Hulne  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  F.  R.  \Vilson,  made  their  first  halt 
before  the  only  remaining  portion  of  the  once 
extensive  Alnwick  Abbey — the  gateway.  Travers- 
ing the  Abbey  grounds,  they  emerged  into  Hulne 
park;  and,  passing  on  theirroadthe  famous  try  sting- 
tree  and  the  Lady’s  Well,  they  next  arrived  at  the 
ruined  abbey  of  Hulne.  The  larger  proportion  of 
the  party  made  the  ascent  of  Brislee  Tower ; where, 
every  condition  being  favourable,  a delightful 
prospect  of  the  Cheviot  country,  and  the  fertile 
vale  of  tbe  Ain,  was  enjoyed.  At  the  forest  gate 
the  party  lingered  before  another  attractiou  of  a 
different  character, — an  ancient  cist,  which  the 
duke  had  allowed  to  remaiu  untouched  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  clubs.  On  the  road  back  to  the 
towu,  Mr.  Wilsou  pointed  out  another  remarkable 
object, — tbe  quarry  from  which  60,000  tons  of 
stone  have  been  taken  for  tbe  new  works  at 
the  castle.  The  party,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Tate,  inspected  the  basaltic  whiu  sill ; which, 
at  Ratcheugh  Crag,  is  intruded  between  lime- 
stone and  shales ; and,  as  well,  visited  the  site  of 
the  camp  on  Peppermoor,  in  which  oats  of  new 
varieties  have  sprung  up. 

Meeting  after  these  long  rambles  at  the  North- 
umberland Arms  once  more,  117  members  of  the 
clubs  sat  down  to  dinner.  Mr.  Milne  Home, 
president  of  the  Berwick  Naturalists’  Club,  and 
Dr.  Johnson,  of  Sunderland,  president  of  the  Tyne- 
side Club,  directed  the  proceedings  of  the  clubs. 
Some  valuable  papers  were  read. 


A COURT  OF  HIGH-CLASS  DECORATIVE 
ART. 

The  National  Committee  of  Architecture,  with 
the  sanction  of  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners,  have 
appointed  a sub-committee  for  tbe  purpose  of 
forming  a court  of  High-Class  Decorative  Art, 
at  the  International  Exhibition,  in  which  shall 
be  gathered  together  the  c/i^s  d'ceuvre  of 
all  the  specified  classes  of  art — excepting  sculp- 
ture and  painting,  these  liaving  their  own 
separate  galleries.  The  bon.  secretary  asks  us 
to  give  publicity  to  this  intention,  and  to  invite 
all  to  whom  it  may  be  impossible  to  send  a circu- 
lar to  communicate  with  the  committee  in  Con- 
duit-street at  once.  We  willingly  do  so,  and 
urge  such  of  our  readers  as  it  may  concern,  to 
apply  at  once. 

It  is  believed  that  this  will  form  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  attractive  courts  in  tbe  Exhibi- 
tion, and  no  doubt  the  exclusive  honour  of  exhi- 
biting in  it  will  be  found  valuable. 


SOME  WEAKNESSES  IN  MODERN 
SCULPTURE. 

Me.  Edwaed  Falkenpb,  in  his  “ Dapdalus,” 
reviewed  in  these  pages, when  first  published,*com- 
raeiits  at  some  length  on  various  statues  erected 
in  modern  times.  These  comments  deserve  a 
wider  consideration  than  they  may,  perhaps,  ob- 
tain tlirough  the  book  itself ; that  being  somewhat 
costly;  and,  as  %ve  are  enabled  to  reproduce  his 
illustrations,  we  have  condensed  the  remarks  in 
question,  and  priut  them  without  necessarily  en- 
dorsing the  whole.  It  will  be  understood,  then, 
that  throughout  Mr.  Falkener  is  speaking. 

In  ancient  sculpture  there  is  no  extravagance: 
all  is  characterized  by  simplicity  and  grandeur: 
the  figures  are  in  repose,  except  the  event  requires 
action.  The  movements  of  the  wise  man,  says 
Plato,  are  tranquil : those  of  the  base  are  extra- 
vagant and  irregular.  Plutarch  censures  those 
unreflecting  sculptors  of  his  day,  who  thought  to 
make  a colossal  figure  great  and  powerful  by  re- 
presenting him  with  legs  striding  out,  with  violent 
attitudes  and  open  mouth.  Such  parenthyrsus 

* Longman,  Green,  & Co.,  London. 


was  ever  avoided  in  the  best  times ; but,  on  enter- 
ing our  abbey  once  more,  what  extravagance  of 
action  do  we  not  behold  ? Figures  reclining  awk- 
wardly in  the  lap  of  some  ill-understood  symbolic 
personage;  the  legs  and  arms  projecting  over  the 
monument;  Cupids  and  allegorical  figures  rubbing 
their  eyes  with  pretended  grief ; and,  even  in  our 
more  modern  groups,  the  accessorial  figures  doubled 
up,  in  imitation  of  those  which  Michelangelo,  and 
the  other  masters  of  the  Florentine  school,  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  showing  off  their  know- 
ledge of  anatomy;  forgetful  of  the  impressive 
maxim, — **  Ars  est  celare  artem/'  Nothing  can 
he  more  remarka.ble  than  the  Greek  simplicity 
compared  with  modern  superfluity  iu  this  respect. 

In  speaking  of  ancient  art,  we  noticed  how  a 
statue  of  Nemesis,  by  Agoracritus,  was  made  beaul 
tiful  as  one  of  Venus.  On  looking  at  the  ange- 
of  Victory  recently  exhibited  in  one  of  our  park- 
(Fig.  1),  we  might  suppose  that  an  artist  uns 
acquainted  with  the  refinements  of  Greek  taste, 
had  wished  to  typify  tbe  goddess  of  vengeance,  if 
not  of  disgust.  Instead  of  beautiful  forms  wo 
find  nothing  but  angular  lines.  Tlie  Grecian 
youths  were  instructed  to  walk  with  gravity,  and 
regulate  all  their  movements  by  the  laws  of 
elegance  and  decorum.  “The  rules  of  gesture 
and  action,”  says  Quintilian,  “ descend  to  us  from 
the  heroic  ages ; they  are  approved  by  the  greatest 
men  of  Greece,  and  by  Socrates  himself.  Plato 
classes  them  with  the  useful  and  necessary  qualifi- 
cations of  a public  man;  and  Chrysippus  has  not 
omitted  them  in  his  book  on  the  educ-ation  of 
childreu.” 

Milizia  says  that  only  two  instances  ai’e  known 
of  figures  being  represented  sitting  with  their 
legs  crossed.  But  here  we  have  a female  raising 
one  of  her  feet  almost  to  the  level  of  the  block  on 
which’she  is  sitting;  an  attitude  tbe  difficulty  of 
which  will  he  evident  to  any  one  who  tries  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  keeps  tbe  other  foot  on 
the  narrow  ledge  beneath.  Instead  of  a soft 
undulating  outline,  we  have  nothing  hut  sharp 
angles, — the  bent  knee,  tbe  bent  elbow,  the  bent 
wrist,  the  turned  head,  the  sharp  nipple  of  the 
breast,  and  the  bent  demon-like  wings.  It  is 
sufficient  to  compare  this,  even  in  thought,  witli 
the  graceful  undulating  lines  of  the  Venus  dc- 
Medici.  On  looking  at  it  from  the  left,  the 
attitude  is  such  that  the  right  foot,  though  so 
much  elevated,  seems  to  touch  the  ground : on 
looking  at  it  from  the  right,  the  left  knee  seems 
to  reach  up  to  the  elbow  : in  either  case  one  limb 
appe.ara  to  bo  of  nearly  double  its  proper  length. 
The  heavy  cumbrous  forms  of  drapery  also,  when 
viewed  in  front,  are  incompatible  with  a figure  of 
Victory.  Whether  we  consider  the  statue  as  re- 
gards beauty  of  expression  or  attitude,  we  may 
say, — It  is  not  what  the  Greeks  would  have  done. 

In  the  earlier  times  even  of  pagan  idolatry,  it 
was  not  permitted  to  place  the  image  of  man  iu 
the  temple  of  God;  but  what  cau  be  more  unbe- 
coming the  reverence  of  God’s  sanctuary  than  to 
see  one  statue  proudly  overtopping  his  neigh- 
bours, as  if  of  superior  dignity  and  worth ; as  is 
witnessed  in  the  statues  of  Follet  and  Kemble  in 
Westminster  Abbey;  where  Follet  seems  rejoicing 
in  his  size,  while  Kemble  stretches  out  his  neck 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  attain  to  the  height  of  his 
presumptuous  rival?  (Fig.  2.)  We  may  almost 
fancy  we  hear  Lucian’s  Jupiter  Tragmdus  declaim- 
ing against  the  Colossus,  “ What  does  he  come 
amongst  us  for — only  to  disgrace  our  dimintitive 
size,  and  throw  the  assembly  into  confusion  ?”  * 

A colossal  statue  is  frequently  felt  to  be  less  an 
honour  than  a pretension,  a pretension  not  so  much 
of  the  public  as  of  the  artist.  In  point  of  art  the 
statue  would  in  most  cases  be  better,  had  it  been 
confined  to  the  life  size,  instead  of  being  larger; 
but  even  in  those  cases  where  a larger  size  might 
be  permitted,  the  artist  appears  to  have  forgotten 
that  as  the  size  is  increased  the  design  requires  to 
be  more  studied  and  elaborated.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  sculptor  too  often  studies  his  model  from 
the  life;  and,  when  perfected  and  approved  of,  pre- 
pares the  enlarged  model  by  tbe  rules  of  art,  and 
examination  of  casts  of  ancient  sculpture ; and 
the  finished  work  in  stone  or  marble  is  merely 
copied  from  the  model;  thus  losing  accuracy  and 
vigour  by  a twofold  copying,  instead  of  finishing 
the  work  itself,  as  the  Greek  artists  did,  from 
nature. 

However  small  the  model  might  be,  the  prac- 
tised eye  should  be  enabled  to  detect  that  it  is 
intended  for  colossal  dimensions.  The  celebrated 


* So  sensible  of  this  incongruity  was  the  late  Dean  of 

Westminster,  that  he  offered  to  remove  the  statue  of 
Kemble  to  the  side  of  Mrs.  Siddons’s  monument;  »iid  the 
Dean  is  also  saiiJ  to  have  jokingly  offered  to  the  Dean  of 
St.  Paul’s  the  colossal  statue  of  Walt,  which  Chaiitrey  had 
the  want  of  taste  to  place  behind  the  screen  of  the 
Bouchier  monument. 
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colossal  statue  of  Frederick  the  Great  at  Berlin 
is  deficient  in  this  respect : it  might  be  of  any 
size  : a reduced  model  of  it  would  look  well  as  a 
chimney  ornament.  The  bas-reliefs  of  the  pedes- 
tal, though  their  relative  proportion  as  regards 
the  mass  would  be  proper  if  alone,  are  dispropor- 
tionately large  for  a colossal  work. 

Let  the  modern  artist  equal  the  Greek  in  the 
excellency  of  his  art,  and  then  let  him  think  of 
making  his  own  works  larger  in  proportion;  for 
“ goodness  does  not  consist  in  greatness,  but  great- 
ness in  goodness.”  * 

The  knowledge  of  perspective  was  considered  of 
the  greatest  importance  by  the  ancients,  and  it 
regulated  the  attitude  and  expression  of  their 
statues.  Nothing  is  more  important  than  this 
consideration.  Before  the  artist  allows  the  design 
to  grow'  up  in  his  mind,  he  should  consider  atten- 
tively the  situation  for  which  it  is  intended.  He 
should  fix  upon  the  distance  at  which  it  would  be 
seen,  and  the  accompaniments  by  which  it  would 
be  surrounded.  An  example  of  the  ill  effects  of 
a neglect  of  this  precaution  occurs  in  the  statue 
of  Pitt  over  the  great  door  of  Westminster  Abbey; 
which,  from  its  elevated  position  appears  to  have 
one  arm  of  greatly  disproportionate  size,  as  if  the 
figure  were  that  of  an  orang-outang.  (Fig.  3.) 
In  this  case  the  artist  should  either  have  reduced 
the  limb,  as  we  find  in  other  examples,  or  he  should 
have  so  altered  the  position  of  the  arms  as  not  to 
appear  excessive. 

Another  modern  instance  may  be  adduced  in  the 
sitting  figure  of  Britannia  in  the  new  western 
addition  to  Somerset  House.  (Fig.  4.)  Being 
placed  at  so  great  a height,  it  is  impossible 
to  see  the  whole  of  the  statue,  or,  if  seen 
in  profile,  the  perpendicular  lines  appear  dimi- 
nished by  the  obliquity  of  vision.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  thighs  or  horizontal  lines 
seem  to  be  enormously  prolonged,  while  the 
trunk  appears  foreshortened.  Had  the  artist 
examined  the  figure  of  the  draped  Bacchus, f now 
in  the  British  Museum,  which  was  found  on  the 
summit  of  the  choragic  monument  ofThrasyllus 
at  Athens,  he  would  see  that  the  Greek  sculptor, 
to  avoid  this  appearance  of  defect,  has  in  that 
figure  diminished  the  length  of  thigh.  It  may  be 
said, — What ! do  you  approve  of  altering  the  pro- 
portions of  the  human  figure,  of  representing  them 
as  what  you  acknowledge  to  be  wrong?  Must 
they  not,  if  so  represented,  appear  distorted  ? As 
well  might  the  unreasonable  objector  complain  of 
the  scenes  of  theatres  being  painted  in  false  pro- 
jection, because  intended  to  appear  true  only  from 
a distance.  Not  content  with  their  appearing 
true  from  the  seats  of  the  spectators,  he  might 
insist  that  they  should  appear  true  also  from 
every  other  position. 

The  difference  in  the  treatment  of  portraits  in 
ancient  and  modern  times  is  very  observable. 
WhUe  the  Roman  and  modern  portraits  repre- 
sent every  accidental  mark  or  blemish,  those  of 
the  Greek  philosophers  indicate  only  those  pecu- 
liarities of  the  face  which  were  necessary  to  cha- 
racter, and  even  these  were  treated  in  a free  and 
large  manner.  When  treated  in  the  one  manner 
it  is  a mere  portrait,  in  the  other  it  is  a work  of 
art. 

Still  the  inefficient  artist  may  deny  this : he  may 
deny  the  ideal  production,  finding  it  easier  to  copy 
than  to  think : the  unreflecting  critic  may  support 
him  in  his  opinion,  believing  it  to  be  contrary  to 
nature ; he  may  insist  upon  exact  identity  of  like- 
ness, upon  precise  conformity  to  costume ; the 
ignorant  public,  as  the  public  ever  does,  will  take 
up  the  cry  of  those  in  authority,  or  of  those  who 
loudest  cry ; and  thus  the  evil  is  perpetuated. 
The  vulgar,  says  Cicero,  generally  judge  of  things 
according  to  a preconceived  opinion,  not  according 
to  truth, — “Sic  est  vulgus  : ex  veritate,  pauca; 
ex  opinione,  multa  mstimant.”  An  opinion  very 
similar  to  that  of  Plutarch,  who  says, — “ To  please 
the  many  is  to  displease  the  wise.”  Whether  the 
cry  be  raised  against  the  “pepper-boxes”  of  a 
National  Gallery,  the  architect  of  which  is  never 
praised  for  his  skilful  porticoes;  the  cocked-hat  of 
Wellington  on  the  Marble  Arch  the  bare- 
headed, pig-tailed  king  of  Pall  Mall;  or  the  sup- 
posed saddlegirtb-lacking  horse  of  the  king  at 
Charing  Cross,  it  is  equally  the  same. 

With  reference  to  works  of  art  devoted  to  the 
representation  of  the  human  form,  not  only  must 
the  eye  be  pleased  with  the  correct  delineation  of 
the  outward  form,  not  only  must  the  mind  be 
satisfied  with  the  attitude  and  action,  but  the 
sympathies  of  the  heart  must  be  excited,  if  we 


desire  to  attain  success — if  that  success  is  hoped  to 
be  enduring. 

In  a small  volume,  recently  published  by  Mr. 
Falkener,  in  reply  to  the  reviewers  of  “ Daeda- 
lus,” * he  continues  his  observations. 

One  journal,  he  says,  suggests  that  the  ex- 
amples of  modern  art  given  in  “ Dfedalus”  are 
from  inferior  specimens,  and,  therefore,  not  fair 
representations  of  modern  art  j but,  unfortunately, 
they  are  specimens  of  our  public  sculpture,  and,  if 
inferior,  we  have  the  greater  reason  to  complain. 
Since  the  appearance  of  that  work  two  other 
statues  have  been  erected;  and  do  we  find  exhi- 
bited in  them  any  greater  attention  to  the  laws 
and  requirements  of  perspective  ? Owing  to  the 
nature  of  his  material,  an  architect  must  judge  of 
his  intended  building  by  anticipation  of  its  effect 
when  finished,  being  guided  by  the  experience 
which  he  has  attained  in  former  works;  but  the 
sculptor  has  his  large  plaster  model,  by  examina- 
tion of  which  he  can  ascertain  what  will  be  the 
effect  of  the  finished  marble.  Why  should  not  the 
plaster  model  be  exhibited  in  the  place  intended 
for  the  statue,-  so  that  the  sculptor  should  have  the 
benefit  of  examining  it  from  every  point  of  view: 
an  opportunity  which  is  denied  him  in  the  con- 
tracted limits  of  his  studio?  Even  in  architecture, 
I remember  having  seen,  many  years  ago,  at 
Trieste,  an  immense  screen  erected  in  the  public 
place,  covered  with  canvas,  and  painted  by  a scene- 
painter,  to  represent  a triumphal  arch  which  was 
intended  to  be  erected  after  the  designs  of  the 
Cav.  Pietro  Nobile.  This  gave  opportunity,  not 
only  for  the  public  to  offer  their  criticisms,  but 
which  is  still  more  important,  for  the  artist  him- 
self to  correct  and  modify  his  design.  Had  this 
advantage  been  accorded  to  our  sculptors  in  the 
present  instance,  it  is  probable  that  more  drapery 
would  have  been  given  in  the  one  instance,  and 
less  in  the  other.  Had  the  drapery  in  the  statue 
of  Havelock  been  extended  to  the  ground  it  would 
not  have  hurt  the  effect  of  the  statue  in  front, 
while  it  would  have  greatly  improved  it  behind. 
(Fig.  6.)  Had  there  been  less  drapery  used  in  the 
Guards’  monument,  the  figure  would  have  more 
resembled  Honour,  or  a Victory  in  front,  while  it 
would  be  infinitely  less  ungraceful  as  seen  in  the 
rear.  (Fig.  7.)  As  the  statues  now  appear,  in  the 
one  case  we  have  a figure  apparently  without 
legs ; in  the  other  a figure  apparently  without  a 
head. 

In  the  preceding  remarks,  as  our  author  says  in 

Daedalus,”  and  with  this  we  may  conclude  our 
precis, — It  has  been  the  object  not  so  much  to 
point  out  some  of  those  particulars  in  which 
modern  art  is  inferior  to  ancient,  as  to  do  justice 
to  the  excellences  of  ancient  art,  “Ingeniorum 
monumenta  qum  seculis  proban  tur” — ( QMiJif.iii.  0), 
and  explain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  causes  which 
led  to  that  success.  Far  be  it  to  attempt  to 
attach  that  measure  of  inferiority  which  may  be 
found  on  comparison,  to  our  own  country,  and  to 
our  own  age.f  On  the  contrary,  candour  must 
lead  us  to  acknowledge  that  sculpture,  with  the 
sister  arts,  is  rising,  both  in  this  country  and  on 
the  Continent.  One  thing,  however,  we  cannot 
be  too  careful  lest  we  fall  into — a pedantry  of  art, 
which  leads  us  to  praise  Greek  art  merely  because 
it  is  Greek,  and  to  despise  modern  art  because  it 
is  not  Greek. 

THE  ROYAL  ENGINEERS’  MEMORIAL, 
CHATHAM. 

The  handsome  arch  lately  completed,  which 
forms  the  subject  of  our  illustration  this  week, 
affords  a striking  evidence  of  the  strength  in  the 
present  day  of  that  principle  of  “ esprit  du  corps” 
on  which  military  men  consider  that  the  efficient 
maintenance  of  all  the  special  services  of  the  army 
manifestly  depends.  To  no  department  of  the  gal- 
lant forces  by  which  this  country  is  defended  can 
such  a gravitating  principle  of  cohesion  be  more 
essential  than  to  the  corps  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
whose  duties  demand  (as  the  motto  of  the  depart- 
ment, “ ubique,”  implies)  that,  wherever,  through- 
out the  world,  the  British  flag  is  carried,  it  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a fraction  at  least  of  that  scientific 
body.  ‘Without  a strong  rallying  tendency  the 
scattered  units  of  the  force  would  inevitably  lose 
that  average  of  knowledge,  zeal,  and  action,  which 
has  won  for  the  corps  of  Royal  Engineers  the  well- 


• Caphesias,  apud.  Athen.  xiv.  28. 
t This  statue  was  originaUy  taken  for  Niobe  or  Diana, 
t A statue  which  is  certainly  so  ill-designed  that  it 
might  be  taken  for  that  of  a grenadier,  whether  viewed 
from  Piccadilly  or  the  Albert  Gate.  (Fig.  5.) 


* “ On  the  Hypaithron  of  Greek  Temples ; a Paper  read 
before  the  Archaeological  Society  of  Berlin,  together  with 
some  Observations  in  Reply  to  the  Reviewers  of  * Dieda- 
luB.’  By  Edward  Falkener.”  Longman,  Green,  & Co., 
London. 

t The  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  West,  says, — 
“I  know  of  no  people  since  the  Greeks  who  have  indi- 
cated a higher  promise  to  equal  them,  than  the  British 
nation.  But  this  can  only  take  place  when  the  whole 
mass  of  the  people  shall  be  awake  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
arts,  and  to  the  splendour  which  they  confer.” 


earned  reputation  it  has  long  enjoyed.  Hence 
it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  gratifying  to  recog- 
nize how  unanimously  the  survivors  in  that  glorious 
Russian  war,  which  tried  in  no  ordinary  manner 
the  energies  of  the  force,  have  united  in  providing 
the  means  by  which  a fitting  and  permanent  re- 
cord has  been  insured  of  every  individual  member 
of  the  corps  w-ho  fell  in  the  Crimea,  or  who  died 
elsewhere  through  the  varied  fatalities  of  that 
frightful  campaign.  Before  the  allied  armies  left 
the  theatre  of  war  a considerable  sum  was  sub- 
scribed by  the  officers  and  sappers,  and  a committee 
organized  to  collect  additional  funds,  and  to  procure 
the  erection  of  a suitable  memorial.  Early  in  the 
discussions  of  the  committee,  presided  over  at  first 
by  Colonel  Gordon,  C.B.,  and  subsequently  by 
Colonel  Chapman,  C.B.,  with  the  Hon.  George 
"Wrottesley  as  hon.  secretary,  it  was  decided  that  the 
memorial  should  assume  rather  an  architectural 
than  a more  rigidly  sculpturesque  form ; and  that 
it  should  be  erected  at  the  bead  quarters  of  the 
corps  at  Chatham.  The  fine  “ Brompton”  bar- 
racks, occupied  by  the  Royal  Engineers  at  that 
place,  offered  several  eligible  sites,  and  a selection 
was  made  of  the  centre  of  the  one  vacant  side  of 
the  great  parade. 

Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  was  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings honoured  by  a commission  from  the 
committee  to  prepare  designs;  and,  after  the 
merits  of  several  different  styles  of  monument 
had  been  fully  canvassed,  it  was  ultimately  deter- 
mined that  the  memorial  should  take  the  shape  of 
a triumphal  arch,  thi'ough  which  the  sappers 
might  be  marched,  on  field  days,  from  their  quar- 
ters to  the  lines  on  which  their  siege  operations 
and  other  practical  exercises  are  usually  carried 
on. 

Working  drawings  having  been  made,  bills  of 
quantities  were  prepared  by  Messrs.  Hunt  & Ste- 
phenson, whose  services  were  rendered  gratuitously 
as  a mark  of  respect  to  the  corps.  Tenders  were 
obtained ; and  that  of  Messrs.  Mansfield  & Son, 
being  the  lowest,  was  accepted.  The  first  stone 
was  laid  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  on  the  Ist  of 
March,  1860;  and  since  then  the  work  has  been 
steadily  carried  on  to  its  recent  completion. 

The  sculpture  and  the  principal  part  of  the 
carving  have  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  John  Thomas, 
of  Paddington.  The  remainder  of  the  carving, 
including  the  pateras  in  the  caissons  of  the  vault 
and  the  round  panels,  in  which  are  inserted  tablets 
bearing  the  names  of  the  battles  in  which  the 
Engineers  were  more  or  less  prominently  engaged, 
was  executed  by  Mr.  Farmer,  of  Lambeth.  The 
bronze  gates,  which  are  very  handsome,  were  cast 
by  Mr.  Potter,  of  South  Molton-street,  from 
Russian  gun-metal  given  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

The  work  was  superintended,  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Wyatt,  by  Mr.  Clarke,  the  resident  clerk  of  the 
works.  The  arch  is  of  Portland  stone,  and  the 
whole  has  been  constructed  with  a view  to  insuring 
the  greatest  possible  solidity  and  durability.  It  is 
somewhat  singular  that  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  should 
have  been  called  in  to  add  an  additional  attrac- 
tion to  those  barracks  which,  originally  planned  by 
his  ancestor  James  Wyatt,  the  surveyor-general, 
would  appear  to  be  the  only  similar  structure  as 
yet  designed  by  an  architect  with  any  pretension 
whatever  to  style.  When  originally  constructed 
they  were  looked  upon  as  prodigal  iu  the  extreme 
in  the  provisions  made  for  the  comfort  of  the 
officers  and  men.  They  are  now,  though  handsome, 
looked  upon  as  very  far  from  reaching  the  highest 
standard  of  efficiency.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a 
healthy  sign  that  the  present  generation  is  not 
altogether  dead  to  the  real  economy  and  expe- 
diency of  improving  the  sanitary  and  intellectual 
condition  especially  of  the  common  soldier.  This 
memorial  is  to  be  especially  admired  in  the  full- 
ness with  which  all  are  commemorated.  The  names 
of  every  officer  and  every  sapper  alike  who  fell  in 
the  Crimea  have  been  incised  on  white  marble  slabs 
let  into  the  stonework ; so  that  the  memorial  is 
truly,  as  its  gilded  inscription  implies,  a Memorial 
by  “the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers  to  their  Com- 
rades who  fell  in  the  War  with  Russia,  1854-5 
and  6.” 


Kikoswixfoed  Maeket  Hall. — Kingswinford 
Market  Hall  has  been  completed,  and  the  opening 
of  the  erection  for  public  business  was  duly  cele- 
brated on  the  three  first  days  of  last  week.  The 
new  hall  is  a commodious  building,  in  the  Gothic 
style,  90  feet  long  by  57  broad,  and  15  feet  high. 
All  the  benches  are  movable  except  those  appro- 
priated to  meat  and  fish,  which  are  covered  with 
Rufford’s  glazed  bricks.  It  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Gething,  and  erected  by  Messrs.  Elliott  & Lovatt, 
builders,  Wolverhampton. 
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the;london  and  beighton  eailway 

ACCIDENT. 

PATITENT  OF  SERVANTS. 

This  accident,  which,  at  the  time  of  our  writing, 
has  occasioned  the  deaths  of  twenty-four  persons, 
and  which  we  are  told  has  injured  about  200 
others,  is  a matter  of  serious  import;  for,  besides 
the  sudden  deaths,  the  accounts  of  the  auffevings 
of  those  travellers  who  have  been  spared  alive  are 
most  distressing.  Some  have  been  severely  scalded 
and  bruised;  others  so  much  hurt  that  the  loss  of 
life  might  have  been  preferable.  Some  have  been 
a great  deal  shaken,  and  received  injuries  which 
will  most  likely  be  the  means  of  shortening  their 
days.  Necks  and  knees  have  been  mangled, 
eyes  cut,  teeth  knocked  out,  legs  and  arms  broken 
into  compound  fractures;  and,  as  regards  the 
dead,  so  much  were  they  crushed,  that  it  was 
not  easy  for  the  friends  of  some  to  recognize  the 
mutilated  remains. 

The  signal-man  states  that  when  the 
cursion-train  disappeared  in  the  tunnel,  he 
telegraphed  to  the  other  end  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther “the  train”  had  passed  through,  and  was 
answered  that  it  had  passed  through  all  right; 
whereas  the  reply  referred  to  the  first  of  the  three 
trains,  which  had  passed  not  ten  minutes  before. 
Here  was  the  fatal  error.  Why  should  not  each 
train,  in  every  such  telegraphing,  be  distinctly  spe- 
cified ? Had  either  the  signal-man,  or  his  re 
spondeut,  only  named  the  train  he  referred  to,  i 
danger-signal  w’ould  have  instantly  stopped  the 
third  train.  All  three  trains,  moreover,  appear 
to  have  been  dangerously  near  each  other.  Nearly 
all  the  passengers  killed  were  of  the  third-class, 
which  goes  far  to  show  that  third-class  carriages 
do  designedly  occupy  the  most  dangerous  situa- 
tions in  trains, — a cruel  arrangement,  considering 
that  " dummy”  carriages,  as  they  call  them, 
might  be  systematically  placed  in  such  situations, 
and  not  carriages  full  of  human  beings,  deliberately 
exposed  to  the  greatest  possible  danger  of  injury 
or  death.  To  the  credit  of  the  Brighton  and 
South-Western  management,  it  must,  however, 
be  noted  that  accidents  are  rare  on  their  line. 

If  more  facts  be  needed,  this  collision 
shows  the  great  necessity  which  existed  for 
keeping  that  Tiseful  servant,  the  locomotive,  in 
proper  care.  With  right  management  this,  one 
of  the  most  important  of  modern  inventions,  is 
most  beneficial  to  mankind,  but  otherwise  it  is 
both  dangerous  and  destructive. 

In  the  present  instance  the  inquiry,sofara8  ithas 
been  carried,  indicates  that  the  calamity  has  been 
caused  by  a complication  of  mismanagement:  and 
our  duty  to  the  public  obliges  us  briefly  to  refer 
to  some  of  the  circumstances.  The  evidence  given 
at  the  coroner’s  inquest  is  conflicting,  but  shows 
clearly  enough  the  main  facts. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Brighton  station 
(who  was  not,  however,  at  the  station  at  the  time 
the  accident  happened)  reports  that  the  train 
which  left  Portsmouth  for  Brighton  at  six  o’clock 
should  have  left  the  last-named  place  at  five 
minutes  past  eight  in  the  morning.  He  says  he 
was  not  aware  of  this  train  being  unpunctual : he 
never  remembers  that  “it  was  more  than  five 
minutes  late.”  This  is,  however,  proved  to  be  in 
correct,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  follow- 
ing figures.  The  times  of  starting  the  trains  on 
the  Sunday  morning  referred  to  should  have  been 
as  follows : — 


The  Brighton  excursion 8T5 

The  ordinary  train  g-SO 

The  time  at  which  these  trains  started  was — 


Portsmouth  

Brighton  excursion  . 
Ordinary  train  


Too  late  in  Starting. 

8-22 17  minutes. 

8'27 12  minutes. 

8'36 6 minutes. 


The  Brighton  excursion  followed  the  Ports- 
mouth iu  five  minutes,  and  the  ordinary  train  fol- 
lowed  the  Brighton  excursion  after  a pause  of  nine 
minute.®. 

It  is  a matter  well  worthy  of  consideration,  if 
such  a rapid  succession  of  trains,  particularly  on 
lines  on  which  there  are  several  tunnels,  be  safe.  In 
such  cases  the  safety  of  the  lives  and  limbs  of  pas- 
sengers depends  on  the  chapter  of  accidents  : the 
line  may  prove  slippery — signal  man  sleepy  from 
the  longhoursof  attendance.  At  the  Clayton  tunnel 
the  man  was  kept  to  his  post  for 
on  the  Sunday.  There  is  also  the  risk  of  the  fai- 
lure of  signals — telegraphs — the  mistakes  of 
drivers,  &c.  &c.  Sufficient  time  should,  therefore 
be  left,  for  these  and  similar  emergencies. 

The  weight  of  a train,  the  greasy  and  other 
ill  conditions  of  the  line,  and  the  strength  of  the 
engine,  should  be  carefully  considered.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  part  of  the  question,  it  is  stated 


that  a train  should  consist  of  twenty  carriages. 
Charles  Tegg,  station  master,  says  that  there 
were  sixteen  carriages  in  the  Portsmouth  excur- 
sion, seventeen  in  the  Brighton  excursion,  and 
eleven  or  twelve  in  the  ordinary  train;  “but  of 
this,”  he  says,  “I  am  not  certain.”  This  is  im- 
portant, for  it  seems  that  notwithstanding  the 
fluster  and  confusion  of  Henry  Killick,  the  signal- 
man at  the  tunnel-mouth,  he  managed  to  show 
the  red  danger-flag  to  the  driver  of  the  engine,  as 
it  was  rushing  into  the  tunnel,  for  upwards  of  five 
minutes.  Notwithstanding  the  reversal  of  the 
engine  the  train  remained  in  the  tunnel;  not 
having  the  power,  seemingly,  of  moving  out  of  the 
darkness  towards  Brighton.  The  driver  says  that 
for  two  minutes  they  stood  quite  still.  Is  this  delay 
in  the  tunnel  to  be  attributed  to  the  weight  of 
the  train,  the  want  of  power  of  the  locomotive, 
or  the  greasy  condition  of  the  rails  caused  by  the 
dampness  of  the  tunnel  ? 

The  immediate  origin  of  the  accident  is,  how- 
ever, in  all  probability  to  be  attributed  to  the 
failure  of  the  spring-bell  signal.  It  appears  that 
this  has  been  several  times  out  of  order,  and  that 
reports  of  it  have  been  made : this  was  disputed 
by  one  of  the  superintendents;  hut,  on  making 
inquiry  on  another  line  of  railway,  we  found  that 
signals  of  this  kind  often  did  fail  to  act,  and 
that  they  did  not  entirely  depend  upon  them. 
That  such  signals  do  not  uiifrcquently  fail,  and 
that  no  little  recklessness  is  occasionally  displayed 
iu  connection  with  such  failures,  we  had  occasion 
to  witness  while  in  a West-end  Crystal  Palace 
train  last  summer.  At  one  of  the  stations,  near 
a tunnel,  through  which  the  train  was  about  to 
run,  the  signal-man  came  rushing  along  to  the 
engine-driver;  hurriedly  telling  him, — it’s  of  no 
use : itwon’t  work  : go  through  like  H — What 
he  meant,  precisely,  we  never  learnt;  no 
coroner’s  inquest  (fortunately)  being  called  for 
on  that  occasion ; but  no  thanks  for  this  either 
to  signal  or  to  signal-man.  If  these  signals 
be  not  sufficient,  other  and  better  plans,  if 
even  more  expensive,  should  be  adopted;  and 
there  ought  to  be,  most  certainly,  an  officer 
of  intelligence,  and  who  can  be  thoroughly  de- 
pended upon  for  zeal  and  activity,  who  shall  have 
the  entire  charge  and  responsibility  of  all  the 
signals  on  a particular  line  of  railway.  It  should 
also  be  seen  if  the  signal-men  are  fitted  for  their 
vocation.  We  fear  that,  on  a reasonable  exami- 
nation, many  would  be  reported  insufficient. 
Henry  Killick  (we  hope  that  the  amount  of  his 
income,  allowed  by  the  company,  will  be  ascer- 
tained) seems  to  have  been  not  fit  enough  for  the 
occasion  of  the  arrival  of  the  rapid  succession  of 
trains  and  the  failure  of  the  signal ; and  many  a 
man  of,  perhaps,  greater  nerve  and  better  informa- 
tion, might  not  have  done  much  better;  for  three 
trains  must  have  corae  thundering  and  screaming 
to  the  southern  mouth  of  this  tunnel  in  little 
more  than  ten  minutes.  Here  is  risk  ! 

As  regards  the  signal,  Killick  says,  in  answer 
to  a question  by  the  coroner,  “Yes,  it  has  failed 
a great  many  times.  We  have  always  reported 
it.  It  has,  perhaps,  failed  altogether  seven  or 
eight  times : and  when  we  have  reported 
it  at  Hassock’s,  aid  was  always  sent,  and 
we  had  it  remedied.”  “ The  signal,  how- 
ever, failed,”  said  Killick,  “ on  Saturday  morn- 
ing with  the  eight  o’clock  train.  This  was  not, 
however,  reported,  because  it  went  well  the  rest 
of  the  day.  I was  going  to  report  the  failure 
on  the  Sunday ; ” but  on  that  Sunday  morning, — 
at  nearly  the  same  time  as  on  the  Saturday, — all 
those  poor  souls  were  maimed,  and  a large  per- 
centage of  them  hurried,  almost  in  an  instant, 
to  their  last  account.  The  wires  had  again  failed. 

Killick  oiled  his  signal  at  times  with  lamp-oil, 
which  cannot  be  very  well  adapted  to  the  spring 
of  a machine  which  appears  to  have  been  seldom 
looked  at,  and  which  is  delicate  in  its  operation. 
The  thickening  or  gumming  of  this  very  oil  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  occasional  failures  of 
the  signal  to  act. 

There  are  other  matters  to  which  we  might  refer, 
but  would  willingly  spare  the  feelings  of  those  who 
have,  by  a general  want  of  care  and  prudence,  been 
the  cause  of  this  accident ; and  we  hope  that,  sad  as 
is  this  result,  it  will  lead  to  good,  not  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  management  of  this,  hut  of  other 
railways.  The  servants  of  these  com  panies,on  whom 
the  public  depend  in  a great  measure  for  their 
.‘Safety  and  comfort,  should  be  adequately  paid. 
When  heavy  defections  come  pressingly  upon  a 
company,  it  is  neither  wise  nor  right  to  reduce  the 
salaries  of  officials,  who  have  been  In  no  fault,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  funds  or  cutting  down  ex- 
penses, to  the  danger  of  their  passengers. 

Many  men  wffio  have  appointments  at  stations, 
who  have  the  management  of  the  signals,  who  are 


expected  to  give  civil  and  intelligent  answers  to 
all,  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  16s.  a week.  Without 
taking  into  account  the  annual  sacrifice  of  life  on 
railways,  the  cost  of  accidents  is  enormous : an 
accident  has  lately  cost  a company  80,000/.,  with- 
out taking  into  account  the  damage  done  to  the 
line,  &c. ; and  it  might  be  worth  while  to  compare 
this  with  the  additional  expenses  of  the  fair  pay- 
ment of  servants.  A famous  Italian  singer  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  the  last  accident, — no,  not 
the  last,  although  it  was  so  when  this  was 
written, — and  the  damages  which  might  have 
been  returned  in  such  a case,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  increase  for  a considerable  time  the 
number  and  the  salaries  of  the  railway  func- 
tionaries. 

Scarcely  had  the  notes  above  been  written  when 
another  accident  occurred,  quite  as  frightful  in 
its  results;  and,  perhaps,  nearly  as  fatal  as  that 
wliich  happened  but  a week  and  one  day  ago.  We 
will  but  just  remark,  at  present,  further,  that,  at 
Caledonian-road  Station,  Islington,  we  received 
information  that  the  bell-signals  were  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  but  that  they  used  other  means.  Wc 
w'ill  ere  long,  from  the  official  inquiry,  he  able  to 
ascertain  if  the  train  to  which  the  accident  hap- 
pened was  iu  time;  but  many  passengers  will  re- 
member long  periods  of  waiting,  between  even 
Islington  and  the  Chalk  Farm  station,  on  the 
way  to  Kew;  and  the  vast  bustle,  aiul  what,  to 
the  uninitiated,  at  the  Camden  station,  seems  con- 
fusion, at  that  busy  place.  It  seems  that  in 
many  instances  the  opening  of  new  lines  of  traffic, 
through  one  which  was  not  originally  intended 
for  the  purpose,  is,  under  the  best  management, 
very  precarious.  Through  the  Stepney  station  of 
the  North  London  many  trains  pass  fiom  North 
London  to  the  City,  Blackwall,  the  eastern  parts, 
and  also  from  these  places.  We  have  started 
from  Islington  for  Blackwall,  and  been  detained 
in  consequence  of  the  Stepney  arrangements  until 
twenty  and  even  twenty-five  minutes  past  the 
time.  To  persons,  indeed,  who  have  important  en- 
gagements at  the  docks,  to  those  who  propose 
starting  by  vessels,  and  to  most  persons,  this  is 
annoying.  But  we  look  now  more  particularly  at 
the  danger  which  arises  from  railway  stations 
not  being  sufficient  for  increased  traffic,  and  the 
risk  which  arises  from  delay. 

The  inquest  on  the  massacre  at  Clayton  tunnel 
is  still  pending.  Surely  these  startling  “acci- 
dents” will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  by  without 
effectual  measures  being  forced  upon  railway  di- 
rectors for  the  better  security  of  the  public  life 
upon  the  new  public  highways  of  the  country. 
They  can  boast  of  the  excellent  and  infallible  ar- 
rangements which  they  make  for  the  safety  of  her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  well  knowing  what  they 
might  expect  of  the  country  should  so  precious  a 
life  be  lost  by  reason  of  any  “ accident  ” to  her, 
occuring  on  their  restricted  territories;  and  every 
one  feels  gratified  to  find  such  tender  care  taken 
of  one  so  universally  beloved.  But  it  is  now  high 
time  that  the  better  security  of  the  public  also 
should  be  seen  to.  Whether  it  be  that  there  are 
too  few  officials  emifloyed,  too  small  wages  paid, 
too  long  hours  worked,  too  quick  succession  of 
trains,  too  imperfect  arrangements  made;  or  what- 
ever be  the  causes  which  so  often  lead  to  such 
catastrophes  as  those  now  simultaneously  horri- 
fying the  public  mind;  a thorough  investigation 
ought  now  to  be  made  into  the  whole  routine  and 
minutin’ of  railway  management.  Of  inadequate 
wages,  too  few  employes,  and  too  long  hours  of 
attendance  to  which  want  of  sufficient  hands  must 
lead,  one  is  every  now  and  then  hearing;  and  it 
is  even  hinted  that  railway  employes  await,  and 
almost  wish  for,  some  such  startling  “accidents,” 
in  order  that  the  whole  subject  may  be  forced 
upon  the  public  attention.  Inadequate  wages  pro- 
duce inadequate  men : overwork  is  incompatible 
with  vigorous  and  careful  attention.  It  is  not  long 
since  engine-drivers  threatened  to  strike  in  con- 
sequence of  overwork.  All  such  points  ought  to 
be  minutely  considered,  although  some  of  them 
may  not  exactly  ajjply  in  the  present  instances. 
So  with  all  sorts  of  arrangements  ostensibly  for 
the  public  safety.  Are  even  self-acting  signals 
sufficiently  abundant  ? Although  these  are  not  to 
be  exclusively  trusted  to;  neither,  it  seems,  ought 
signal-men  to  be  exclusively  trusted  to.  Railway 
shareholders  are  ready  enough  to  meet  and  con- 
sult together,  as  to  what  is  to  be  doue  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  costs  which  railway  accidents 
induce  juries  to  cast  upon  their  shoulders:  let 
them  he  equally  ready  now  to  meet  and  consult 
together  as  to  how  best  to  reform  their  own  esta- 
blishments so  as  to  obviate  such  accidents,  and 
hence  to  get  rid  of  these  heavy  costs  in  a legi- 
timate way,  and  not  by  petitioning  the  Legis- 
lature to  restrict  compensation  within  certain 
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limits,  as  they  propose  to  do.  Doubtless,  the  very 
object  which  juries  have  in  view  is  to  compel 
them  to  adopt  means  ofsccuring  the  public  safety; 
and  that,  they  will  find,  they  must  do  ere  they  can 
get  rid  of  compensation  for  injuries  sustained  by 
the  public  on  their  monopolizing  lines  of  public 
highway.  For  many  years  railway  managers  hare 
turned  a deaf  ear  to  the  pressing  and  frequent 
warnings  and  requests  of  the  public  press,  as  to 
want  of  proper  signals,  and  on  many  other  points 
affecting  the  public  safety;  and  every  one  but 
themselves,  probably,  foresaw  that  a time  was 
coming  when  they  would  be  compelled  to  reform 
their  management  in  this  respect.  Let  us  earnestly 
hope  that  the  time  is  now  come;  and  that  the 
recent  meeting  of  shareholders  in  the  City  may 
only  he  the  first  of  a series  of  less  unsatisfactory 
meetings  for  the  obviation  of  railway  accidents, 
and  of  their  cost  to  the  public,  no  less  than  to 
shareholders. 

THE  HULL  TOWN-HALL  COMPETITION. 

I ENCLOSE  you  a report  of  the  last  meeting  re- 
specting the  Hull  Towu-Hall  plans,  by  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  usual  amount  of  blundering, 
or  something  worse,  has  been  perpetrated.  Nothing 
but  the  glaring  injustice  and  absurdity  of  the 
committee’s  choice  could  have  induced  the  council, 
by  a majority  of  nearly  two  to  one,  to  set  aside  its 
decision. 

The  result  of  the  meeting  as  reported  is,  how- 
ever, what  it  ought  to  be;  and  Mr.  Tite.  will,  I 
have  no  doubt,  see  justice  done  to  all.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  however,  that  he  will  see  the  site  of 
the  proposed  building,  as  more  than  one  of  the 
selected  six  are  (although  very  good  in  point  of 
design)  totally  unsuited  to  the  site  in  question. 
It  is  to  he  hoped  also  that  the  report  of  the 
surveyor,  who  was  called  in  and  consulted  as  to 
the  Act,  will  be  laid  before  the  referee. 

“A  Competitor.” 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  town  conncil,  Mr. 
Alderman  Pearson  moved  the  confirmation  of  the  I 
minutes  of  the  Towii-Hall  Committee  of  the  9th  I 
of  August,  containing  the  following  resolution  ; — 
■'That  the  design  and  plans  marked  ' Prodcsse  qnam 
conspici  ’ should  be  recommended  by  this  committee  to 
the  town  council  as  the  best  design  and  plan,  for  the  pro- 
posed new  buildingB,  entitled  to  the  first  premium  of  100/. 
t'ffcred  for  the  same.” 

Mr.  Alderman  Abbey  seconded  the  confirmation 
of  the  minutes,  to  which 

Mr.  Richardson  objected  on  the  ground  that 
the  plan  recommended  for  the  premium  was  not 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions,  and  was 
agreed  to  at  a small  meeting  of  the  committee; 
there  being  only  eight  members  present  out  of 
fourteen,  five  of  whom  only  voted  for  the  plan, 
with  three  against  it.  He  therefore  moved  that 
the  recommendation  be  not  confirmed. 

Mr.  Alderraam  Gresham  seconded  the  amend- 
ment, as  he  thought  they  ought  to  have  a more 
definite  decision  of  the  iourteen  members  of  the 
committee  than  five  votes. 

Mr.  Atkinson  supported  the  minutes. 

After  a few  words  from  Mr.  Hibb, 

Mr.  Norwood  suggested  the  six  plans  should  be 
sent  to  an  eminent  architect  for  his  opinion  ns  to 
which  was  the  most  suitable;  inasmuch  as,  not- 
withstanding the  Latin  mottoes,  which  should 
have  been  secret,  the  names  of  the  architects 
bad  been  ascertained  by  certain  members  of  the 
committee,  and  they  were  voting  r.rther  for  men 
than  for  the  merits  of  the  plans.  Mr.  Norwood 
concluded  by  moving  a second  amendment  to 
carry  out  his  suggestion ; naming  Mr.  Tite,  of 
London,  as  the  architect  to  whom  the  six  plans 
should  be  referred. 

Mr.  Eccles  seconded  the  second  amendment. 

Mr.  Alderman  Blundell  said  the  whole  of  the 
plans  should  be  submitted  to  Mr.  Tite ; inasmuch 
as  it  was  very  probable  after  all  the  committee 
had  let  the  best  plan  escape  them.  The  first 
amendment  was  here  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Dobson  said  there  were  two  courses  open 
to  them  ; either  to  vote  for  the  committee’s 
minutes  as  they  stood,  aud  accept  their  decisions; 
or  refer  the  whole  of  the  plans  to  an  architect; 
because  if  they  had  not  confidence  in  the  com- 
mittee in  choosing  two  plans  out  of  six,  bow 
could  they  have  confidence  in  them  in  choosing 
six  out  of  thirty  ? He  (Mr.  Dobson)  was  satisfied 
with  the  committee,  and  should  therefore  sup- 
port their  minutes  and  decision. 

Jlr.  Alderman  Pearson,  in  replying,  appealed 
to  the  council  to  support  their  committee’s 
minutes. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Norwood  was  declared 
carried ; but  a division  was  demanded,  when  the 


numbers  were — For  the  amendment,  28,  and  2 
tellers, -30;  against  16  and  2,— 18.  The  amend- 
ment was  therefore  declared  carried,  and  the  six 
plans  will  he  referred  to  Mr.  Tite;^  or,  should  he 
decline,  to  any  other  eminent  architect  who  may 
hereafter  be  named. 

MIRACLE  PLAYS  IN  ESSEX. 

At  a mcctina  of  the  Essex  Archieological 
Sociotv,  held  in  Chelmsford,  on  the  loth  ult.,  the 
Ven.  Archdeacon  St.  .Tohr,  Miklniay  read  a scriea 
of  entries,  beginning  in  1557,  from  an  old  parish 
account-book  in  bis  possession.  Those  of  thein 
relating  to  Miracle  Plays  will  interest  some  ot 
our  readers; — , , i.i 

1562.  List  of  players’  dresses  taken  from  tno 
inventory  of  the  goods  remayning  in  the  church. 
TThis  list  includes,  amongst  other  items,  “3 
jyrkyiis,  3 slopjes  for  devils,”  23“bredes”  and 

^^iSek  Paid  unto  the  mynstrells  for  the  shew 
day  and  for  the  play  day,  20s. 

Paid  unto  Burton  Wood  for  their  meat  and 
drink,  10s.  „ , . 

Paid  unto  the  trumpeter  for  his  payncs,  10s. 

Paid  unto  Burton  Wood  for  meat  and  drynk 
for  the  drom  player,  the  flute  plaier,  and  trompeter, 
Is.  6d.  ^ _ 

Unto  the  flute  player  for  bis  paynes,  ds  4d. 

Mr.  Beadill’s  man  for  playing  on  ye  drom,  5s. 

Whole  expenses,  f 5 13s  8d. 

Paid  unto  Wm.  Hervett  for  making  the  Vice  s 
coote  and  jonieb  of  borders  and  a jerkin  of  borders, 
15s. 

Paid  to  the  cooper  for  14  hoops,  2s  2d. 

Paid  to  Cbristoper  for  writing  7 parts. 

Paid  to  J.  Lockyer  for  making  of  4 sheep  hooks 
and  for  iron  work  that  Burle  occupied  for  tie 
hell,  4s. 

Paid  to  Robt  Matthew  for  a pair  of  wambes, 
Is  4d. 

Paid  to  Buries  for  sainge  the  play,  53s  4d. 

Unto  Lawrence  for  watching  in  the  church 
when  the  Temple  was  a drying,  4d. 

I Item  : bowstrings,  2d. 

For  the  mynstrells  soper  a Saturday  at  night 


the 


Johnson  of  Brentwood,  for  ditto,  10s. 

1565.  Reed,  of  Parker  of  Writtle,  for 
players. 

Rd.  money  of  Earle  of  Sussex’s  players  for 
ditto,  £1  63  8d. 

— Of  J.  A.  Parker,  of  Hanfield,  ditto,  5s. 

Of  Cape  of  Boreharo,  ditto,  lOs. 

1573.  Sold  to  G.  Studeley  and  others  all  the 
copes  vestaments,  subdeacons,  players’  coats, 
ierkins,  gownes,  heares,  capps,  herds,  jornetts, 
mantells,  and  capes  mentioned  in  ye  iiiventoryo 
of  ye  last  churchwardens  by  ye  consent  of  divers 
of  ye  I aribhioiiers  as  by  a byll  under  their  hands 
appereth  to  the  use  of  the  mayutenance  of  the 
church,  for  £6  13s  4d. 

1574.  Paid  to  Drain  for  mending  the  broken 
holes  in  the  church  windows,  which  was  done  at 
the  late  playe,  8d. 


For  their  breakfast  on  Sunday  morning,  2s. 

For  their  dinners  on  Sunday,  2s. 

For  their  soper  on  Sunday,  23. 

For  their  breakfast  on  Monday,  23. 

For  their  dinners  on  Monday,  28. 

For  their  diners  that  kept  the  scaffold  on  Sonday, 
3s  4d. 

For  their  sowppers  that  watched  the  scaffold  on 
Sonday  at  night,  Is  4d. 

For  drink  on  the  scaffold  on  Monday,  Is. 

Sundry  payments  at  Braintree  aud  Maldon  for 
the  players— 

Itm  : paid  unto  Mr.  Browne  for  the  wmghts  of 
Bristowe  aud  for  meats,  drink,  aud  horsemeate, 
4s  8d. 

Itm  ; paid  unto  Buries  for  saing  of  the  last  playe 
and  for  nuik.'tug  of  the  conysants,  423. 

1562.  Wi'lhn.  Richards  for  making 
gowns  and  four  jerkins,  Gs  8d. 

Paid  unto  Andrew  for  heres  and  beards  borrowed 
ofhym,  4?. 

To  Wm.  AVithers  for  making  the  frame  of 
heavens  stage  and  timber  for  the  same,  lOs. 

1562.  John  Wright  for  making  a cottc  of 
leather  for  Christ,  Is  4d. 

For  10  men  to  bear  the  pageant,  10s. 

To  Royston  for  paynting  the  jciants,  the 
pajeaunts,  and  writing  the  players  names,  7s. 

For  read  wine,  vinegar,  and  possett,  4d. 

Recayved  of  Coulchcster  men  for  our  garments 
for  the  uee  of  their  play,  53s  4d, 

Recayved  of  men  of  Waldyne  for  hire  of  three 
gOUDCS,  lOs. 


THE  CAMBRIAN  ARCHiEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  opening  meeting  of  this  Society  took  place 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  Swansea.  There  was  a 
large  meeting,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  H.  H. 
Vivian,  F.G.S.  On  the  second  day  upwards  of 
100  members  and  friends  went  in  omnibuses  to 
Margam  Abbey,  with  Mr.  Freeman  as  cicerone. 
Here  the  party  were  met  by  another  from  Swan- 
sea, who  came  by  train.  The  turf  was  uncovered 
from  the  encaustic  tile  flooring  of  the  abbey, 
and  other  objects  of  interest  were  inspected. 
The  party  then  started  for  Neath  Abbey,  and 
were  there  met  by  a large  number  of  residents 
in  the  locality ; and  all,  numbering  about  250, 
had  luncheon  provided  by  Mr.  Howel  Gwyn,  of 
Duffryn.  The  ruins  of  the  abbey  church  were 
afterwards  visited.  Mr.  Freeman  expressed  a 
general  regret  that  no  steps  were  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  ruins  from  falling  into  farther  decay. 
Here,  too,  some  encaustic  tiles  were  exposed  to 
view.  It  being  now  evening,  the  company  re- 
turned to  Swansea ; having  been  unable,  to  visit 
Neath  Church,  the  Castle,  and  other  objects  of 
interest.  At  the  evening  meeting  a general  dis- 
cussion took  place  upon  the  events  of  the  day; 
the  bishop  of  St.  David’s  aud  Mr.  G.  G.  Francis 
directing  attention  to  the  tesselated  pavement 
which  had  occupied  their  notice.  He  also  de- 
sired to  draw  the  notice  of  the  neighbourhood 
to  the  extremely-interesting  Early  Norman  church 
of  St.  Giles’s,  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Neath,  containing  a perfect  Norman  arch.  On 
Wednesday  the  Association  proceeded  across  Fair- 
wood  Common  by  Cillibioii,  and  on  Cefnbryn 
Common  examined  an  old  iunndus ; and  from 
thence  to  Llanmaddock  Down,  an  old  British 
camp,  where  Mr.  Freeman  gave  a lecture.  Weobly 
Castle  was  next  reached,  and  here  Mr.  Octavius 
Morgan,  M.P.,  gave  an  account  of  Early  Cas- 
tellated Architecture  in  this  country.  The  Asso- 
ciation then  returned  to  Swansea,  where  the  evening 
meeting  was  held.  Mr,  H.  Thomas  made  some 
remarks  respecting  Weohly  Castle,  followed  by 
Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  of  Dowlais,  who  gave  a descrip- 
tion of  the  quality  of  the  stone  to  be  found  in 
the  district,  and  concluded  by  remarking  that 
if  more  attention  were  paid  to  the  different  kinds 
of  stone,  some  better  idea  of  the  age  of  the 
castles  might  be  gained.  Professor  Babington, 
F.R.S.,  read  a paper  “ On  the  subject  of  Broullys 
Castle.”  Mr.  T.  Stephens,  Merthyr,  then  read  a 
paper  “On  a newly-discovered  Stone  at  Capel 
Britbair,  Glamorganshire.” 


OLD  BUCKENHAM,  NORFOLK. 

A EAN&E  of  buildings,  forming  ten  alms-houses, 
has  been  recently  erected  and  completed  at  the 
above  place  ; the  inmates  having  been  installed  a 
few  days  since  by  their  benefactor,  Mr.  Robert 
Recayved  of  Belyreca  for  the  hire  of  our  gar- j Cocks,  of  New  Burliugton-street,  London  ; who,  at 


ments,  263  8d. 

Rveayved  of  Coulchestcr,  £2  IBs  4d. 

— Belyreca,  £1  Os  Od. 

— Stafford,  £3  Gs  8d. 

— Baddow,  £0  63  8d. 

— Litel  Baddow  £0  Cs  8d. 

Recayved  of  John  Symau,  costable,  upon  his 
collection  gathered  of  the  pishe  for  the  reparation 
of  the  glass  windows  of  the  church,  £8. 

MrmLham  £1  17s  lOd. 

1565.  Sabsford  men  for  the  hyer  of  the  playres 
garments,  40s. 

The  same  of  Cope  of  Borham  for  the  same, 
13s  4d. 

Of  Somers  of  Laneham,  for  ditto,  £1  Gs  8d. 

1565.  Barnahy  Rush  of  Witham,  for  ditto, 
£1  6s  8d. 

Wm.  Mountegue,  of  Coulchestcr,  for  ditto, 
138  4d. 


his  own  cost,  has  purchased  the  land  and  erected 
these  buildings  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  de- 
serving inhabitants  born  :u  the  above-named 
village.  This  kiiid-bearted  geutleinun  has  also 
endowed  them  with  2s.  per  week  each,  and  a 
ton  of  coals  per  annum,  for  ever.  A handsome 
Bible,  of  large  type,  is  placed  in  each  house  for 
the  use  of  the  inmates.  The  frontage  of  the 
buildings  is  about  222  feet.  Each  house  consists 
of  a living-room  and  bed-room,  each  10  feet  6 inches 
square,  and  9 feet  high  in  the  clear,  both  lighted 
from  the  front.  The  floors  of  living-rooms  are  of 
paving  tiles,  on  6 inches  of  concrete:  those  of  the 
bed-rooms  are  of  wood.  Each  room  has  a five- 
place  fitted  with  Pierce’s  cottager’s  stove ; also 
a cupboard  and  other  conveniences.  Opening 
from  the  living-rooms  are  wash-houses,  8 feet 
square,  with  sink  aud  a place  for  coals ; also  a 
separate  “ closet  ” for  each  house.  The  buildings 
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are  of  red  brick,  with  white  brick  and  Bath  (Box 
ground)  stone  dressings ; the  two  ends  being 
brought  forward  3 feet,  with  pointed  gables,  and 
moulded  stone  coping  and  angular  buttresses.  In 
each  gable  is  a shield  and  monogram  (R.C.)  in  a 
quatrefoil.  There  are  two  porches  to  centre 
bouses,  projecting,  and  carried  up  with  a gable 
and  buttress,  also  containing  a stone  tablet  with 
inscription.  The  whole  is  roofed  with  Bangor 
Duchess  slating  on  lunch  boarding,  &c.,  and  sur- 
mounted by  an  ornamental  ridge  and  crest  tiling. 
The  sashes  arc  of  cast-iron.  Three  sides  of  the 
ground  are  inclosed  with  a red  brick  wall,  3 feet 
9 inches  high,  coped  with  white  saddle-back 
coping  bricks,  the  gate  piers  being  carried  up 
somewhat  higher,  and  surmounted  with  stone  caps, 
weathered,  and  gables  on  all  sides.  At  the  rear 
of  the  buildings,  in  the  centre,  forming  the  water 
supply,  is  a well  of  spring  water,  and  a rain-water 
tank;  the  whole  of  the  rain  water  being  collected 
from  the  various  roofs,  and  conducted  by  means 
of  glazed  earthenware  pipes  into  the  said  tank. 
The  cost  of  the  buildings,  including  the  purchase 
of  the  ground,  is  about  2,000?. ; this  sum  being 
exclusive  of  the  architect’s  fees  and  the  endow- 
ment. The  builders  are  Messrs.  Loveday,  of  the 
above  village,  who  have  executed  the  ^vork  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Dyke,  of  London,  architect. 


PAYMENT  BY  THE  HOUR, 

' CORRESPORDSNCE. 

Sir, — One  would  almost  imagine  that  the 
master  builders  of  London  had  invented  some 
dreadful  instrument  of  torture,  and  were  endea- 
vouring to  subject  the  men  in  their  employ  to 
some  severe  corporal  punishment.  As  many  of 
the  men  have  for  the  last  five  mouths  so  porse- 
verlngly  and  obstinately  refused  the  terms  pro- 
posed, it  might  be  instructive  to  those  who  do  not 
fully  understand  the  nature  of  the  change  pro- 
posed, to  have  the  facts  simply  laid  before  them. 
What,  then,  is  the  real  diflerence  between  the 
system  now  adopted  and  that  of  last  year.  Thei-o 
is  no  difference  whatever,  save  and  except  that 
the  men  have  the  privilege  of  leaving  work  on 
Saturdays  at  oue  o’clock  instead  of  four.  Men 
have  literally  and  practically  been  working  on  tlie 
hour  system  for  many  years  past.  There  are 
many  places  in  the  provinces  where  men  work  by 
the  day : if  they  are  late  of  a morning  they  are 
compelled  to  lose  a quarter;  but  it  is  not  so  in 
London.  Men  too  late  for  six  in  the  morning  can 
commence  at  half-past  six  or  seven ; consequently, 
if  a man  lose  an  hour  in  the  morning,  the  time- 
keeper sets  down  nine  hours  instead  of  ten.  At 
the  close  of  the  week  the  hours  made  each  day 
are  added  together.  Supposing  a man  to  have 
lost  three  hours  and  a half  on  the  old  system,  the 
amount  of  bis  time  would  be  fifty-five  hours. 
Here,  then,  lies  the  whole  cause  of  dispute.  The 
men,  although  they  have  taken  the  benefit  of  the 
hour  system  practically,  refuse  to  adopt  it  as  a 
theory.  If  I were  about  to  pay  a person  a debt 
of  bl.  Ss.,  and  that  person  refused  to  take  it  unless 
I would  consent  to  call  it  five  guineas,  I certainly 
should  think  that  person  very  defective  in  the 
upper  story.  The  men  are  quite  willing  to  con- 
tinue the  privilege  of  commencing  work  at  any 
hour;  but  when  these  hours  are  added  up  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  they  want  those  hours  to  be 
divided  by  ten,  so  that  fifty-five  hours  shall  be 
called  five  days  five  hours.  Then  why  not  humour 
their  eccentricity  ? Simply,  because  it  gives  them 
the  power  to  continue  their  agitation.  It  is  but 
just  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  if  the  men  (as 
they  have  for  years  past)  adopt  the  liour  system 
practically,  for  their  own  advantage,  that  the 
masters  should  adopt  it  in  theory  when  they  can- 
not possibly  reap  any  advantage,  but  .that  of 
securing  peace,  and  to  prevent  further  agitation. 

In  your  impression  of  the  24th  ulto.,  Thomas 
Conolly,  a mason,  has  made  some  attempts  to  cavil 
at  my  letter  of  the  17th  ulto.  I say  “cavil,” 
for  I have  searched  in  vain  for  anything  like 
reason  or  argument.  If  it  was  bis  intention  to 
damage  the  cause  he  professes  to  advocate,  he  has 
succeeded  admirably  well,  as  he  has  furnished 
such  rich  materials  for  comment.  I beg  a little 
space  for  a few  remarks. 

Ist.  Mr.  Conolly  informs  us  that  the  O.S.M. 
Society  have  paid  14,195L  to  men  in  search  of 
employment,  in  the  last  seven  years.  The  question 
is,  have  those  men  received  this  enormous  amount 
in  searching  for,  or  for  running  away  from,  their 
employment?  I think  the  latter  is  the  correct 
version.  What  is  the  cause  ? Strikes ! strikes  ! ! 
Strike  in  town : then  take  the  road  for  the 
country.  Strike  in  the  country  : return  again  to 


town.  Like  the  ebbing  and  flowing  tide,  always 
in  a state  of  agitation.  It  would  have  been  better 
for  Mr.  Conolly  to  have  kept  this  item  of  expen- 
diture in  the  background : it  si)eaks  loudly  of 
deserted  homes,  broken-hearted  wives,  and  desti- 
tute children.  And  tramping  has  such  a demo- 
ralizing influence  over  men:  it  makes  many  of 
them  spendthrifts,  careless,  and  reckless. 

2nd.  10,923?.,  Mr.  Conolly  informs  us,  has  been 
expended  in  sick  relief.  But  let  the  world  for 
once  know  the  degrading  conditions  that  men  are 
subjected  to,  in  order  to  obtain  that  sick  relief. 
To  illustrate  this; — supposing  a mau  were  con- 
vinced that  it  was  right  to  accept  the  hour 
system  proposed  by  the  masters;  had  be  contri- 
buted to  this  sick  relief  fund  twenty  years,  if  he 
were  to  accept  work  anywhere  without  the  per- 
mission of  his  dictators,  he  would  at  once  forfeit 
all  right  to  the  fund  which  he  had  contributed 
to  raise.  This  is  what  enables  the  society  to  use 
such  tyrannous  language  as  we  read  in  some  of  the 
papers,  viz. : “ The  society  has  ordered  its  mem- 
bers to  leave  such  and  such  an  employer.”  Mr. 
Conolly  says  he  is  not  surprised  that  I should 
write  in  behalf  of  the  masters;  but  I am  surprised 
to  see  such  petty  despotism  grow  on  English  soil. 
I am  not  now  writing  in  behalf  of  masters,  but  in 
behalf  of  the  men.  If  I make  them  sensible 
of  the  fetters  that  hind  them,  if  they  do  not 
burst  them,  I shall  think  that  Englishmen  have 
changed  their  dispositions. 

3rd.  Mr.  Conolly  informs  us  further  that  the 
O.S.M.  Society  has  raised  the  wages  iu  the  pro- 
vinces in  the  last  few  years  10  per  cent.  I knew 
the  provinces  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  and 
London  twenty-five  years.  Instead  of  experi- 
encing a rise  in  my  wages  I have  experienced  a 
fall.  Wiieii  I first  came  to  London,  I could  get 
2?.  or  2?.  53.  per  week,  in  less  hours  than  I now 
work  for  338. ; but  then  it  was  what  the  O.  S.  M. 
Society  terms  “ obnoxious  piece-work.”  A mau 
could  then  carry  out  to  the  very  letter  that  pro- 
verb that  saith  : " Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth 
to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might.”  This  proverb  is 
foolish,  of  course : the  order  of  the  day  now  is, 
“Do  as  little  as  you  can,  lest  you  should  e.xpose 
the  dL-fects  of  the  lame  and  the  lazy.  Real  merit 
is  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  tbe  background. 
Impudence  and  sloth  take  the  precedence.  I am 
fully  aware  that  piece-work  is  not  applicable  to  all 
jobs;  but  piece-work  might  often  be  done  where  it 
is  not  done,  to  the  advantages  of  the  public,  of 
employers,  and  of  workmen.  There  are  defects, 
without  doubt,  in  all  systems;  but  that  is  not  suf- 
ficient reason  why  they  should  be  set  aside.  The 
sun  may  sometimes  scorch  the  ground  too  much, 
or  by  its  powerful  influence  may  strike  a man  to 
the  earth.  Some  of  our  would-be  progressionists, 
for  these  reasons,  if  they  bad  the  power,  would, 
without  doubt,  extinguish  it.  Discontent  sees 
evil  in  everything. 

4th.  Mr.  Conolly  also  informs  us  that  the  O.S.M. 
Society  contains  “12,000  of  the  most  skilful  and 
iiitelligcut  masons.”  A respectable  and  intelligent 
mason,  having  had  eight  years’  experience  in  of- 
ficial duties  in  the  O.S.M.  Society,  who  has  now 
withdrawn  in  disgust  with  its  proceedings,  informs 
me  that  9,000  would  he  more  correct  as  to  num- 
bers : but  I do  not  wish  to  quibble  about  things 
of  no  moment.  Set  them  down  as  12,000.  The 
question  is,  are  they  volunteers  or  pressed  men  ? 
In  the  construction  of  laws  to  govern  human 
beings,  it  should  ever  he  borne  in  mind  that  man 
is  a free  agent,  responsible  alone,  in  one  sense  of 
the  word,  to  the  highest  power.  When  a man  has 
to  violate  his  conscience,  in  order  to  yield  obedi- 
ence to  human  laws,  those  laws  are  morally  wrong. 
In  nations  wholly  despotic,  very  little  regard  is 
paid  to  what  may  be  termed  the  birthright  of  mau. 
No  nation  under  the  sun  has  paid  such  strict  at- 
tention to  the  birthright  of  man  as  that  of 
England.  They  are  quick  to  perceive,  and  quick 
to  resent,  any  encroachment  on  that  right. 

Now,  Mr.  Conolly,  tell  us,  in  plain  language, 
what  right  you  have  to  publish  the  names,  in  your 
returns,  of  those  men  who  exercise  the  right  the 
laws  of  the  land  allow  them,  in  accepting  employ- 
ment from  those  employers  they  may  prefer;  and 
then  for  you  to  watch  opportunities  to  impose  a 
fine  of  2?.  for  accepting  such  employment,  and 
further  2?.  for  working  overtime.  If  we  admit 
your  right  to  exercise  despotic  sway  over  the 
fellow-members  of  your  own  society,  surely  those 
who  do  not  consent  to  your  rules,  nor  contribute 
to  your  funds,  ought,  in  all  fairness,  to  be  allowed 
tbe  free  exercise  of  their  own  judgment,  without 
exposing  themselves  to  the  lash  of  your  vengeance. 
The  laws  of  the  land  allow  us  freedom:  your  endea- 
vours are  to  counteract  those  laws,  to  bring  us 
into  a state  of  bondage.  Of  this  array  of  figures, 
12,000  members,  if  the  volunteers  were  separated 


from  the  pressed  men,  the  former  would  form  a 
very  small  minority.  Coercion,  intimidation,  and 
threats.  These  are  tbe  means  used  to  swell  your 
ranks. 

“ Oh,  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 

To  see  outsets  as  ithers  see  us.” 

5th.  Mr.  Conolly,  with  many  others,  are,  with- 
out doubt,  wholly  blind  in  reference  to  the  ap- 
pearance they  present  to  others.  Let  me  present 
by  way  of  supposition  an  illustration  of  their  own 
conduct.  Suppose  then  a dozen  bakers  in  any 
locality  were  to  agree  to  raise  the  loaf  to  a certain 
price;  but,  feeling  disturbed  by  one  of  their  own 
order  who  will  not  agree  to  their  compact,  these 
dozen  bakers  send  two  of  their  own  order  as 
pickets  to  the  door  of  their  opponent,  to  intimi- 
date all  his  customers  from  entering  his  shop : 
when  this  fails,  to  bribe  them  with  gifts  to  effect 
their  purpose ; and  if  this  fails,  you,  as  a third 
party,  lend  your  influence,  and  aid  to  effect  their 
wicked  object.  Do  you  not  think  that  such  an 
offence  should  be  punishable  by  law  ? If  I were 
a barrister  instead  of  a mason,  I should  think  the 
third  party  highly  culpable  ; and,  if  I were  em- 
ployed to  prosecute  the  oflenders,  I should  place 
in  my  indictment  words  to  the  following  effect : — 
“For  aiding  and  abetting  a baud  of  conspirators  in 
their  attempts  to  ruin  an  honest  tradesmen.”  I 
hope  this  gentle  hint  will  be  duly  received  by 
those  for  whom  it  is  intended ; for  it  must  be  very 
evident,  I think,  to  every  candid  observer,  that 
these  organized  combinations,  more  properly  con- 
spiracies, such  as  the  0.  S,  M.  presents  to  view, 
are  some  offshoots  of  despotism  growing  up  on  the 
soil  of  freedom.  The  very  means  that  despots  use 
to  obtain  tbelr  end  are  laid  hold  of,  and  used 
by  these  organizers, — intimidation,  bribery,  and 
treachery.  The  organization  of  one  class  will 
necessitate  the  organization  of  another.  Nothing 
can  follow  but  the  most  direful  results,  mutual 
animosities,  mutu.al  injuries.  ..Esop  tells  us  in 
fable,  that  the  covetous  man  and  the  envious  man 
had  the  privilege  of  having  their  wishes  granted  : 
the  last  of  tbe  two  was  to  have  a double  portion. 
Tlie  covetous,  wishing  to  secure  that,  allowed  the 
envious  man  to  make  the  first  wish;  who,  to  punish 
the  other,  requested  one  of  his  eyes  to  be  put  out. 
The  O.  S.  M.  may  sec  that  this  fable  is  not  exactly 
adapted  to  their  case.  In  order  to  put  out  ofle 
eye  of  their  employers,  they  consent  to  suffer  tbe 
extinction  of  both.  Tliey  consent  to  inflict  on 
themselves  the  most  grevious  sufferings  for  the 
gratification  of  a little  envy  in  producing  incon- 
venience to  others.  John  Geifpin,  Mason. 


THE  BUILDERS’  MISUNDERSTANDING. 

Sir, — Tbe  misunderstanding  between  the  master 
builders  and  their  operatives,  which  began  some 
time  ago,  and  still  remains  unsettled,  is  a mystery 
to  many;  and  as  the  affair  is  of  considerable  public 
importance,  good  might  arise  if  some  able  pen 
could  disclose  the  whole  matter,  open  up  all 
poiots,  and  make  them  generally  intelligible.  As 
to  tbe  parties  now  in  antagonism,  the  difference 
between  them  will  never  be  settled  by  any  number 
of  words : when  war  has  begun,  argument  is  no 
longer  attended  to;  and  whatever  is  the  termina- 
tion in  this  instance  will  depend  on  the  relative 
necessities  and  powers  of  endurance  of  the  parties 
engaged. 

The  time  was  when  men  sought  employment 
hopefully,  and  laboured  with  love  and  emulation; 
then,  they  had  respect.  Though  all  may  not 
have  changed,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  disaffection 
exists,  and  that  a cause  of  disturbance  lies  hidden 
somewhere.  The  custom  of  letting  by  contract 
may  have  bad  something  to  do  with  it,  by  greatly 
increasing  tbe  risk  and  responsibility  of  builders, 
and  unfavourably  affecting  them  ; and  whatever 
may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  system,  it  certainly 
is  no  friend  to  generous  feelings.  The  effects  are 
in  some  degree  reflected  upon  tbe  men,  who  have 
to  work  in  the  cold  shades  of  competition,  and 
get  little  appreciation — that  genial  warmth  re- 
quired to  stimulate  our  common  nature.  All  are 
not  gifted  with  discretion;  and  when  the  mind 
is  not  satisfied,  instead  of  looking  forward  it  turns 
back  and  revolts  against  tbe  first  authority  it  finds 
placed  over  it,  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong.  The 
contract  system,  however  open  to  objection  it 
may  be  on  moral  and  social  grounds,  has  so  long 
prevailed  as  to  make  its  removal  impossible,  and 
the  necessity  is  imposed  on  all  parties  to  accom- 
modate themselves  to  it. 

Taking  the  men’s  case  into  consideration,  they 
appear  first  to  have  asked  for  a reduction  of  one 
hour’s  work  per  day,  but  offered  no  equivalent  in 
the  reduction  of  wages  or  otherwise  (that  was 
adding  10  per  cent,  on  time  value),  partly  on  the 
ground  of  superabundance  of  men,  and  partly 
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through  decay  of  physical  power.  If  those  reasons 
which  they  put  forward  were  really  founded 
in  fact,  the  men  were  unfortunate  m making  them 
known  : to  rise  in  the  scale  of  society,  wo  put  forth 
strength,  conceal  weakness,  and  do  not  expect  in- 
creased remuneration  to  accompany  a state  of 
debilitation.  , . 

We  are  taught  by  the  highest  authority  that 
the  servant  is  not  above  his  master,  neither  is  the 
existence  of  equality  possible : two  equals  never 
(lid  work  well  together,  and  never  will : whether 
it  be  in  the  largest  community  or  a private  esta- 
blishment, there  must  be  a line  of  gradation,  from 
the  highest  point  downwards.  How  would  the 
nation  prosper  with  two  queens  to  govern  it  ? 

It  may  be  that  the  men’s  resistance  to  hour  pay- 
ment is  founded  on  the  supposition  that  it  will 
subject  them  to  asperity  from  masters  and  fore- 
men ; hut  that  is  a mistake  ; the  continuance  of 
their  engagements  will,  as  heretofore,  be  deter- 
mined by  the  will  or  interest  of  either  party.  An 
employer  will  not  discharge  a good  workman  when 
his  services  are  required  ; and  a man  will  not  stay 
if  he  can  better  himself.  If  the  men  have  any 
idea  of  limiting  the  rate  of  production,  that  is 
also  a mistake,  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  political 
economy,  and  will  not  succeed.  What  Huglish- 
mcn  have  to  do  will  be  done.  It  may  be  in  the 
power  of  a section  of  men  to  cause  annoyance, 
when  combined  together  for  that  purpose ; but  the 
wave  of  industry  will  still  roll  on  : the  men  who 


be  eligible  to  any  trade  benefit  for  two  years 
after  bis  return.” 

To  entitle  a member  to  7^  emigration  money, 
persons  must  have  been  members  three  years ; and 
for  the  16f.,  six  years. 

Secretaries,  who  are  paid  small  salaries,  are  ap- 
pointed in  the  various  towns  on  the_  route  of 
tramps’  union  societies.  Wben^  the  income  is 
not  sufficient  to  pay  expenses,  assistance  is 
from  the  London  branch;  hut  it  is  arranged  that 
all  country  societies,  when  able,  shall  remit  sur- 
plus money  to  London,  holding  only  a small  sum 
in  hand.  ...  l 

The  head  societies  put  out  money  to  interest. 
On  the  decease  of  any  free  member,  71.  is  al- 
lowed to  the  widow  or  nominee,  and  4/.  to  a 
free  member  at  the  death  of  his  wife  : if  the 
relations  of  a deceased  member  permit  him  to 
he  interred  at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  the 
club  money  is  not  paid. 

The  payment  of  members  is  as  follows  : — When 
the  stock  is  under  200^.,  the  payment  to  be  Is.  fid. 
a week  in  summer  and  winter.  When  the  stock 
is  200/.  and  under  1,000/.,  the  payments  to  be 
Is.  fid.  in  summer,  and  Is.  iu  winter.  While 
the  stock  is  above  1,000/.,  the  payments  to  be  Is. 
per  week  in  summer  and  winter,  and  to  remain  the 
same  whatever  the  stock  may  amount  to.  There 
are  fines  for  neglect  of  payment,  <fec. 

In  case  a free  member  falls  out  of  work,  he  is 
entitled  to  receive  for  the  first  twenty-six  weeks. 


times  of  the  tide,  with  facilities  by  a series  of 
rails  laid  down  on  the  upper  part  of  the  pier  in 
connection  with  a tramway,  from  whence  pas- 
sengers can  he  at  once  conveyed  to  the  main  line. 

Kir>gsimnford. — The  new  Market  Hall  has  been 
opened.  It  is  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  building 
is  90  feet  long,  57  feet  broad,  and  15  feet  high. 

Derby. — At  a meeting  of  tlie  local  New  Market 
Committee,  it  was  resolved  to  recommend  the 
Council  to  give  their  sanction  to  the  pulling  down 
of  the  buildings  at  the  rear  of  the  Town  Hall, 
known  as  “ The  Now  Market,”  and  to  raise  an 
entirely  new  covered  market  in  place  of  it.  The 
committee  have  directed  plans  to  be  prepared. 

JIaioick. — At  a general  meeting  of  the  share- 
holders of  the  Hawick  Corn  Exchange  Company, 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Rochead,  of  Glasgow,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  provisiorial  committee,  was  adopted 
by  the  meeting.  Mr.'Rochead’s  plan  is  estimated 
to  cost  3.300/.,  which,  with  825/.  paid  for  Mr. 
Kedie’s  property,  and  700/.  for  arching  the  site, 
will  make  the  entire  cost  of  the  Exchange  4,825/. : 
of  this  4,010/.  have  already  been  subscribed.  The 
dimensions  of  the  principal  hall  in  the  new  build- 
ing will  be  80  feet  by  50  feet.  There  will  also  be 
an  arcade  along  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the 
Exchange,  affording  accommodation  for  fleshers 
and  vegetable  stalls,  &c.  Provision  will  be  made 
for  news-room,  waiting-rooms,  &c. 


necessaries  if  all  followed  their  example.  The 
men  who  asked  for  less  work  and  more  wages  have 
obtained  both,  and  the  iiuestion  at  issire  appears 
now  to  be,  who  sh.all  be  master  ? 

Sententia. 


TRADE  SOCIETIES. 

It  is  a pleasing  duty  from  lime  to  time  to  see 
the  upward  movement  of  the  working  classes,  and 
to  note  that  provident  measures  are  on  the  increase. 
Some  of  the  reports  of  trade  societies  are  of  the 
most  encouraging  description,  and  indicate  what 

remarkahlcresnltsmnybeobtainedbyEiiglishwork- 

inen  taking  care  of  themselves.  Take,  for  instance, 
tljp  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  Machinists, 
Millw'rights,  Smiths,  and  Pattern  Makers.  This 
society  now  numbers  20,000  members  ; and  from 
1851  to  the  end  of  the  year  1859  the  following 
sums  have  been  expended : — 

Relief  to  unemployed  members j^J20,208 

Supcranmiated  members,  7s.  each  per  week  8,82-1 

Siek  members 51,622 

Members  who  by  acoifleiit  are  unable  to 

follow  their  employment 5,400 

Members  ill  distress l,43o 

I-'unerals  

Grants  to  other  trades o,980 


per  week,  which  will  make  one  year;  and  if 
be  should  still  continue  out  of  work,  to  be 
allowed  78,  a week  until  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  then  to  be  placed  on  the  superannuation. 

Young  members,  who  have  not  paid  the  club 
monf'v  for  six  months,  are  only  entitled,  in  case 
of  loss  of  employment,  to  78.  a week  ; but  if  they 
go  on  tramp,  they  are  entitled  to  28.  a day. 
Those  entitled  to  10s.  a week  at  home  are 
allowed  2s.  fid.  a day  when  upon  the  road.^  There 
are  regulations  to  prevent  imposition  on  this  fund, 
and  measures  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  men  to  get  work. 

With  the  following  note  of  the  rules  of  this 
Society  we  must  conclude  : — “ That  iu  order  to 
stimulate  the  pensioners  to  get  other  work,  not 
connected  with  our  trade,  they  shall  be  allowed 
two-thirds  of  the  pensiou  they  are  entitled  to ; 
that  is  to  say,  when  they  are  entitled  to  receive 
10s.  per  week,  they  shall  have  Gs.  8d.,  and  when 
83.,  they  shall  have  5s.  4d.,  and  when  73.,  they 
shall  have  4s.  8s.  per  week.”  The  sick  allowance 
is  regulated  iu  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
payments. 
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PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Grimsby. — The  contract  for  the  building  of  the 
new  Town  Hall  having  been  entered  into,  it  was 
necessary  to  stake  out  the  site,  when  it  was  found, 
says  a local  paper,  that  the  land  was  rather  too 
small  to  comprise  the  whole  of  the  contemplated 
buildings  and  improvements.  This  awkward  cir- 
enmstance  has  been  the  subject  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  Council  and  the  architects  during 
the  week,  and  the  (luestiou  of  how  to  make  the 
whole  fit  still  remains  to  be  settled.  The  piece  of 
land  on  which  the  hall  is  to  stand  being  in  the 
form  of  a fool’s  cap,  it  adds,  there  should  he  no 
difficulty  in  our  Council  making  it  fit,  particularly 
when  they  have  had  plans  gratis  from  architects 
from  dirterent  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  assist 
them. 

Oxford. — On  the  recommendation  of  the  Corn 
Exchange  Committee,  the.  ornamental  design  for 
the  Corn  Exchange  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Seckham  was 
adopted,  and  Mr.  Dover’s  tender  for  the  erection 
of  it,  for  the  sum  of  2,179/.,  was  accepted. 

Heading. — The  hall  erected  in  West-street  has 
been  opened.  The  room,  which  is  intended  to 
accommodate  500  persons,  was  built  from  a design 
gratuitously  furnished  by  Mr.  Woodman,  of  Read- 
ing, who  also  superintended  the  progress  of  the 
works  without  remuneration.  The  hall,  besides 
meeting  the  numerous  requirements  of  the  Tem- 
perance Society,  is  adapted  for  general  purposes 
of  a public  nature, 

Folkestone. — The  opening  of  the  new  low-water 
landing-pier  has  been  celebrated  by  a dinner  to 
the  workmen,  numbering  110,  who  have  been  en- 
gaged iu  its  erection.  The  new  pier  is  to  he 
named  the  “ Victoria.”  Mr.  Peter  Ashcroft  was 
the  engineer,  the  whole  of  the  works  being  car- 
ried out  by  the  staff  of  the  company.  The  pier 
will  be  of  use  in  the  landing  passengers  from 
Boulogne,  without  reference  to  the  state  of  the 
I tide;  the  landing-place  being  below  the  upper 
society,  be  alloweiT  the  sum  of  16/.,  but  cannot  [ flooring  of  the  pier,  which  is  accessible  at  all 


The  present  income  is  about  1,000/.  per  week. 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  trade  societies.  If, 
however,  wc  take,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  journey- 
ineu  brushmakers,  we  fliid  that,  in  March,  1860, 
they  had  cash  in  hand  4,069/.  IBs.  3d.  Prom 
September  to  the  Ist  of  March  in  the  above  year 
(six  months)  there  had  been 

Paid  to  men  temporarily  out  of  employ- 
ment   ^872  1 1 

Superanuateil  members S34  19  1 

Funerals 125  14  0 

Club  beer  (a (Joublful  item)  95  8 ll 

Persons  shut  out 164  16  8 

liicideDtal  20  13  7 

jCi.eia  13  4 

This  expenditure  is  at  the  rate  of  more  than 
3,000/.  a year. 

Prom  the  rules  of  this  society  we  learn  that 
every  young  man  on  finishing  his  apprenticeship  is 
called  to  pay  1/.  13s.  ns  entrance  money,  provided 
he  applies  for  admission  within  three  months  after 
the  expiration  of  his  time;  if  after,  1/.  18s.  Cer- 
tificates of  good  character  are  required.  There 
are  other  regulations  winch  apply  to  the  admission 
of  w’orkmen  in  other  ways  and  circumstances.  Any 
member  who  has  paid  for  a stated  period  may, 
iu  case  of  old  age  or  inability  to  work,  be  put  on 
the  superannuation  list:  those  who  have  been 
members  seven  years  are  allowed  2s.  fid.  a week; 
those  who  have  been  fourteen  years,  Ss.  6d.  a 
week ; and  those  who  have  been  twenty-one  years, 
4s.  fid.  a week. 

The  followiDg  rule  is  important:  “That  any 
free  and  clear  member  can  receive,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  head  society,  the  sum  of  71.  when  ho 
shall  have  made  up  bis  mind  to  emigrate  to 
America,  but  cannot  become  eligible  to  any  trade 
benefits  for  twelve  months  alter  receiving  it. 
Any  such  member,  wishing  to  go  to  Australia, 
shall,  on  obtaining  the  sanction  of  bis  hea(i 


WEST  HIGHLAND  COTTAGES. 

We  have  before  now  alluded  to  the  condition 
of  Highland  cottages.  Cuthbert  Bede,  in  his 
“Glencrcggan,”  baa  the  following  on  the  sub- 
ject : — 

“No  poetical  gilding  or  artistic  chiarosenro  can 
avail  to  conceal  the  abject  squalor  and  indecency 
of  the  average  West  Highlaml  cottage ; and,  until 
hiudlords  take  up  the  subject  in  the  way  they 
ought  to  do,  118  stewards  of  a trust  committed  to 
their  liauds,  so  long  must  all  other  efibrts  to  ame- 
liorate the  Highland  labourer’s  condition  be  fruit- 
less, and  the  benefits  derived  from  education  and 
religious  teaching  be  nullified.  Mr.  Stirling,  of 
Keir,  and  Mr.  Scott  Burns,  iu  a paper  read  to  the 
London  Farmers’  Club  in  jlecember  last,  adduced 
a great  mass  of  evidence  relative  to  the  evils  re- 
sulting from  the  bothy  system  in  the  Western 
Highlands ; and  a I'emark.xblfe  speech  was  made 
by  Lord  Pulmerston,  at  Romsey,  during  the 
Christmas  of  1859,  and,  in  substance,  was  re- 
peated iu  December,  1860,  in  which  were  uttered 
very  valuable  truths  concerning  lodging  for  the 
labouring  classes,  which  Scotch  as  well  as  English 
landlords  would  do  well  to  take  to  heart  and  act 
upon.  The  noble  viscount’s  argument  was  to  this 
effect : — That  a landlord  ought  not  to  look  at  the 
rent  of  the  cottages  on  a farm  reimbursing  him 
for  the  expense  incurred  iu  building  those  cot- 
tages, any  more  than  he  would  expect  to  receive 
rent  for  a farm-house  separate  from  the  farm. 
That  the  cottages  for  the  labourers  are  farm  ap- 
purtenances, equally  as  much  as  the  barns  and 
buildings  essential  to  the  cultivation  and  stocking 
of  the  land.  That  land  cannot  be  well  cultivated 
unless  the  labourers  are  well  housed ,-  and  if  the 
labourers  have  to  trudge  three  or  four  miles  to 
work,  they  get  physically  exhausted,  and  the 
farmer  does  not  receive  his  money’s  worth  for 
the  wages  that  he  pays.  That  the  weekly  rent 
paid  by  the  labourer  is  rather  to  impress  upon 
his  mind  that  he  is  earning  the  accommodation 
given  to  him,  than  from  any  idea  that  he  is  to 
repay  the  expense  of  erection.  That  the  carrying 
out  of  these  propositions  would  he  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  farm ; and  that  a farm  that  can  be 
cultivated  to  advantage  is  worth  more  to  a tenant. 
This  is  good  advice— an  advice  that  a landlord 
may  turn  to  Lis  own  benefit  as  w’ell  as  that  of  his 
labourers.  Except  in  certain  cases,  where  a two- 
roomed  cottage  is  adequately  sufficient  for  the 
comfort  and  decency  of  the  inmates,  every  cottage 
should  have  at  least  three  sleeping-apartments  — 
one  roomy  one  for  the  man  and  wife,  and  two 
smaller  ones  for  the  hoys  and  girls.  There  is 
an  ‘Association  for  Promoting  Improvement  in 
the  Dwellings  and  Domestic  Condition  of  Agricul- 
tural Labourers  in  Scotland/  which  has  already 
been  of  service,  and  might  be  of  much  more.  It 
supplies  designs  for  Highland  cottages ; but  the 
designs  are  somewhat  too  strictly  c«5nfined  to  the 
present  national  characteristics  of  thick-walled 
cottages  of  one  story  high,  with  bed-recesses  in 
the  living-rooms.  An  infusion  of  English  com- 
forts and  conveniences  would  benefit  the  designs, 
and  still  more  the  Highlander.  Landlords,  to 
the  rescue  ! and  do  your  best  to  put  an  end  to  the 
evils  of  the  bothy  system ; and  make  your  habi- 
tations for  human  beings  at  least  as  comfortable 
and  commodious  as  your  stables  and  kennels.” 
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CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

FeasenJiall. — The  new  church  of  St.  Michael,  in 
the  parish  of  Peasenhall,  built  at  the  sole  expense 
of  J.  W.  Brooke,  esq.,  of  Sibton  Park,  has  been 
opened.  The  style  is  Perpendicular.  An  entrance- 
porch  leads  to  the  nave.  This  has  been  entirely 
restored,  and  is  built  of  flint  and  white  stone,  and 
the  tracery  brought  out  in  the  same  style  as  the 
original.  The  building  has  been  entirely  constructed 
of  black  flint  and  white  stone  facings.  In  the 
chancel  is  a five-light  stained-glass  window, — sub- 
ject, “ The  Crucifixion.”  This  is  a memorial  win- 
dow, the  gift  of  Mrs,  Brooke,  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  her  parents.  Mr.  Willimeut,  of  Lon- 
don, was  the  artist.  The  chancel,  which  is  18  feet 
in  length,  is  covered  with  an  encaustic  pavement 
in  patterns,  the  work  of  Messrs.  Maw  & Co.,  of 
Broseley.  The  roof  in  the  chancel  was  made  out 
of  the  old  roof  taken  from  the  nave.  The  benches 
are  of  solid  oak  of  some  centuries  old  with  tra- 
cery fronts,  surmounted  by  carved  poppy  heads. 
The  roof  of  the  nave  isopen  and  of  stained  oak.  The 
benches  have  been  made  of  fir,  varnished.  A win- 
dow of  stained  glass  at  the  west  end  of  the  tower 
is  the  gift  of  Mr.  Thomas  White,  of  Peasenhall, 
and  was  from  a design  made  by  Mr.  Fulcher,  of 
Lowestoft,  surveyor,  and  executed  by  Mr.  Henry 
Fisk,  of  Yoxford.  In  addition  to  the  rebiiilding 
of  the  church,  the  old  tower,  which  was  in  a very 
dilapidated  state,  has  been  partially  rebuilt  j 
having  been  pulled  down  level  with  the  church, 
and  carried  up  an  extra  height  of  about  3 feet. 
In  this  have  been  placed  four  new  two-light  win- 
dows, and  also  four  sculptural  pinnacles  at  the 
summit.  A new  hell-frame  has  been  made,  and 
the  bells  re-hung,  by  Messrs.  Smith  & Sons,  of 
Peasenhall.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  whole  is 
upwards  of  2,OOOL 

BulicicJc  {Northants). — Bulwick  Church  is  being 
partially  restored.  The  chaucel  exhibits  a melan- 
choly state  of  neglect,  the  walls  being  much  dis- 
coloured by  damp,  caused  by  the  accumulation  of 
soil  in  the  churchyard,  which  nearly  reaches  to 
the  sills  of  the  windows  on  the  south  side.  lu  re- 
storing the  walls  of  the  interior,  various  paintings 
in  distemper  have  been  exposed  to  view,  extending 
over  the  whole  of  the  walls  of  the  nave  and  aisles. 
Unfortunately  the  workman  was  unconscious  of 
the  interest  that  attaches  to  this  description  of 
Medimval  decorative  art ; aud,  before  the  architect 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  discovery,  the  paint- 
ings were  ruthlessly  obliterated.  The  works  are 
being  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Jeffs  and  Mr.  Roberts, 
of  Stamford. 

Trinity  Church  has  been  en- 
larged The  new  addition  consists  of  a chancel 
with  apsidal  termination,  about  lOfeet  long  by  IS 
feet  wide  and  30  feet  high,  with  side  aisles  of  two 
bays  each,  22  feet  by  12  feet.  One  bay,  being 
reserved  for  the  choir,  has  the  organ  (given  by  the 
late  Rev.  Richard  Scott)  placed  in  its  centre. 
The  arcades  have  also  the  prevailing  semicircular 
form,  resting  upon  stone  pillars  and  sculptured 
brackets.  The  walls  have  slender  shafts  with 
sculptured  capitals,  supporting  a moulded  wood 
ceiling.  The  clerestory  lights  aud  aisle  windows 
are  circular-headed,  with  deep  plain  splays.  The 
apse  has  three  shafted  and  moulded  semicircular- 
headed  windows,  into  which  has  been  re-fixed  the 
stained  glass  (by  Messrs.  Evans  & Sons),  also  the 
benefaction  of  Mr.  Scott.  Above  these  are  three 
circular  openings,  filled  with  stained  glass,  by  the 
Messrs.  Evans,  whose  benefaction  they  are;  the 
centre  representing  the  Saviour  of  the  World  in 
the  act  of  blessing.  The  side  windows  represent 
emblems  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  with  trefoil  borders. 
The  end  windows  of  the  aisles  are  also  filled  with 
stained  glass  by  Messrs.  Evans : the  others  are 
glazed  in  the  tinted  cathedral  or  rough-tinted 
plate,  in  patterns  suitable  to  the  general  desi<'a. 
The  fittings  are  generally  of  stained  deal.  The 
floor  of  the  chancel  is  of  figured  and  plain  en- 
caustic tiles,  from  the  establishments  of  Mr. 
Minton,  and  Messrs.  Maw.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  Pountney  Smith,  of  Shrewsbury. 

Bisliport,  Bedininster  Boicn.  — The  school- 
church  on  Bedminster  Down,  in  the  parish  of 
Bisbport,  has  been  opened  for  divine  service.  It 
consists  of  a room,  50  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide, 
with  a class-room,  16  feet  by  12  feet,  forming  a 
transept,  and  two  porches  so  arranged  that  the 
larger  of  them  can  on  Sundays  be  employed  as  a 
minister's  robing-room  and  vestry.  It  is  intended 
to  use  the  structure  during  the  working  days  of 
the  week  as  a schoolroom  for  the  education  of 
the  numerous  children  of  the  district,  and  on 
Sunday  it  will  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
public  worship  according  to  the  ritual  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  is  hoped  that  the  pro- 
moters will  be  enabled  shortly  to  add  a school- 


master’s house  in  connection  with  the  building. 
The  roof  is  an  open  one,  plastered  between  the 
rafters,  and  covered  with  red  and  brown  tiles  in 
plaster.  The  window  is  glazed  with  ornamental 
glass  in  the  tracery.  The  extension  is  built  of 
Has  stone,  with  freestone  dressings,  and  the  whole 
of  the  stone  has  been  hauled  to  the  ground  free  of 
expense  by  the  farmers  of  the  parish.  The  walls 
are  built  of  brick,  given  for  the  purpose  by 
Messrs.  Abbot  A Co.,  of  the  Ashton  iron-works. 
The  style  of  the  building  is  Early  Gothic.  At 
first  it  was  intended  that  it  should  be  perfectly 
plain,  hut  as  it  progressed  tracery  windows,  Ac., 
were  added.  Messrs.  Popes,  Bindon,  A Co.,  were 
the  architects;  Mr.  Thorn,  the  mason  ; Mr.  Saun- 
ders, carpenter;  Mr.  Edbrooke,  Smith;  Mr. 
Tuckey,  plumber  ; and  Mr.  Hill,  plasterer. 

South  Petherfon  {Somemet). — The  old  church 
of  South  Pethorton,  which  for  the  last  two  years 
has  been  undergoing  extensive  repairs,  has  been 
re-opened.  The  nave,  60  feet  by  28  feet,  and  -10 
feet  high  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  has  been  entirely 
restored  and  re-arranged.  The  Perpendicular 
west  window  has  been  filled  with  tinted  ground- 
glass.  The  pattern  of  the  old  roof  has  been  fol- 
lowed, and  carved  bosses  placed  at  all  the  inter- 
sections of  the  beams  and  on  the  wall-plate,  from 
a few  specimens  remaining.  Tracery  has  been 
introduced  between  the  tie-beams  and  principals, 
copied  from  Kingsbury  church.  The  north  and 
south  aisles  (each  60  feet  by  15)  have  been  newly 
roofed  (Perpendicular  work),  in  accordance  with 
portions  of  the  old  roofs  which  have  not  been 
destroyed.  Tbe  south  porch  has  a stone  groined 
roof,  with  carved  bosses  and  niche,  the  doorways 
being  restored  in  the  Early  English  style.  The 
north  porch  has  set  over  it  a parvise,  and  is  now 
entered  by  a new  Perpendicular  doorway.  Various 
other  repairs,  Ac.,  have  been  effected.  The  resto- 
ration has  l)een  carried  out,  under  Messrs.  Hickes 
A Isaacs,  of  Rath,  architects;  by  Mr.  Perry  A Mr, 
Munford,  of  Crewkerne;  and  J.  Staple,  of  Stoke- 
suh-Hamclon.  The  entire  cost  has  been  2,750?. 

Leeds. — 'I'he  parish  church  has  been  reopened. 


subscription,  will  be  about  2,000?.,  towards  which 
about  1,450?.  has  been  received.  The  whole  of 
the  carving,  sculpture,  and  general  enrichments 
have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Dennis  Lee  A 
Welsh;  tbe  painters’  work,  Ac.,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Simpson;  the  plumbers’  work  by  Mr.  John  Gar- 
lick;  and  the  joiners’  work  by  Mr.  Mark  Benton. 
Messrs.  Dobson  A Chorley,  architects,  have  had 
the  superintendence  and  direction  of  the  entire 
operations.  Simultaneously  with  the  renovation 
of  the  church,  some  important  alterations  have 
been  made  in  the  organ.  This  fine  old  instrument, 
originally  by  Snetzler  — and,  when  the  church 
was  rebuilt,  remodelled  by  Greenwood — has  been 
thoroughly  repaired,  and  improved  by  the  addi- 
tion of  several  new  stops,  aud  the  completion  of 
others.  All  these  works  have  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Holt,  of  Leeds,  organ  builder. 

STAINED  GLASS. 

Saint  Peter^s,  IPorcester. — The  memorial  win- 
dow, for  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  of  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  Worcester,  to  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Allies, 
is  in  progress.  It  will  be  in  the  Decorated  style, 
from  a design  furnished  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Hopkins,  of 
Worcester.  It  will  contain  three  lights,  and  have 
tracery  in  the  head.  It  is  to  be  filled  with  painted 
glass  by  Messrs.  Clayton  A Bell,  at  a cost  of  100 
guineas.  The  subject  will  be  the  Ascension.  The 
interior  will  he  further  improved  by  tbe  erection 
of  an  ornamented  stone  reredos.  It  will  consist  of 
an  arcade  reaching  across  the  chancel,  and  is  also 
designed  by  Mr.  Hopkins.  The  window  is  the 
result  of  a subscription  amongst  the  friends  of  the 
late  Mr.  Allies;  the  reredos  the  gift  of  bis  widow. 
The  contractor  for  the  stonework  is  Mr.  Norman, 
of  tbe  Butts. 


SCIIOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Croiole. — New  parochial  schools  are  about  to  be 
erected  at  Crowle.  A design  has  been  made  for 
the  buildings  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Worcester,  which 

. r awaits  the  approval  of  the  rector  and  other  donons. 

The  whole  of  the  interior,  according  to  the  Intel-  j The  design  embraces  school  and  class  rooms,  with 
ligencer,  has  been  renovated.  All  the  stalls,  pews, ; residence  for  master  and  mistress  : there  will  be 
and  seats  have  been  cleaned,  repainted,  and  var- ! ftccommodatiou  for  about  100  children,  and  a play- 
nished;  the  stonework  cleai.ed,  aud  every  trace  ground  attached  : there  will  also  be  a library  over 
of  plaster,  both  on  the  roof  of  the  transept  and  ' the  entrance,  for  the  special  benefitof  the  working 
on  the  piers  which  were  whitewashed,  has  been  classes.  The  building  will  have  a bell-turret.  Mr. 
removed.  The  walls  have  been  treated  with  a j ‘^nuth,  of  Crowle,  bus  given  a site  fur  the  school 
patent  indurating  solution,  the  patentee’s  right  to  and  also  otherwise  assisted  the  work. 


which  for  Yorkshire  has  been  purchased  by  Messrs. 
Dennis  Leo  A Welsh.  The  effect  of  this  solution, 
says  our  authority,  is  to  render  the  plaster  ex- 
tremely hard,  and  impervious  to  wet — ^harder  even 


Bristol. — The  buildings  recently  used  as  Col- 
ston-school  have  beeri  sold  by  auction.  The  pre- 
mises consisted  of  the  school-house  and  other 
premises  adjoining  in  Host-street,  and  also  pro- 


tlian  stone.  The  capitals  of  the  columns  have  perty  at  the  back,  known  as  the  Mason’s  Arms’ 
been  recarved,  and  the  foliage  deepened;  and  in  ' public-house,  having  an  entrance  into  Trencbard- 
varions  parts  of  the  church,  where  the  plaster  has  , street.  The  ground  comprised  in  the  whole  of  the 
shown  signs  of  decay,  it  has  been  restored.  The  above  property  extended  over  an  area  of  about 
ceiling  lias  been  entirely  repainted,  grained,  and  ! 29,700  square  feet,  having  a frontage  of  about  165 
ornamented.  It  is  executed  in  a light-coloured  , ^cet  against  St.  Angustine’s-place  and  Host-street, 
oak  pattern.  The  bosses  have  been  gilded  and  i of  195  feet  against  Treuchard-street, 

perforated  for  ventilation,  and  a shaft  has  been  the  average  depth  being  about  165  feet.  It  was 


carried  the  whole  length  of  the  ceiling  within  the 
roof,  communicating  laterally  with  the  perfora- 
tions. Improvements  have  been  effected  in  the 
chaucel  of  tbe  vaulting.  The  mouldings,  crockets, 
and  fan  tracery  have  been  subjected  to  the  indu- 
rating process,  and  then  gilt.  The  niches  in  the 
arch  of  tbe  great  chancel  window  have  been  filled 
with  Caen  stone  figures  of  the  four  Evangelists, 
life  size.  The  mouldings  of  the  window  arches 
in  the  chancel  have  been  gilt.  Tbe  floor  of  tbe 
chancel  has  been  relaid  with  black  and  white 
marble,  in  diagonal  squares.  The  appearance  of 
this  part  of  the  church  generally  has  also  been 
improved  by  additional  light.  Tbe  window-sills 
have  been  cut  about  8 inches  lower.  Better  light 
has  also  been  gained  in  the  transept  by  three  new 
windows,  which  are  filled  with  glass  of  the  Cathe- 
dral tint,  similar  to  the  one  on  tbe  north  side  of 
the  pulpit,  which  was  inserted  about  five  years 
ago.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  an  orna- 
mental memorial  window  has  been  inserted  by 
Messrs.  John  A W.  Ji.  Gott,  the  design  of  the 
sculptured  part  of  which  consists  of  an  enriched 
arch  of  several  mouldings,  with  the  Tudor  rose 
and  leaf  running  up  in  a broad  hollow.  The  win- 
dow is  at  present  filled  with  rough  plate-glass,  hut 
stained  glass  will  shortly  be  added.  In  tbe  nnte- 
ehapel,  next  to  the  Tennant  family’s  memorial 
window,  a new  stained  glass  window,  by  Mr. 
O'Connor,  of  London,  has  been  inserted.  The 
subject  illustrates  events  in  the  life  of  our  Lord. 
Five  smaller  mosaic  stained  glass  windows  have 
been  inserted  in  the  clerestory,  and  five  in  other 
parts  of  the  church.  The  monuments  of  tl^ 
church  have  been  restored.  The  cost  of  the  reno- 
vations (exclusive  of  the  new  stained  glass  win- 
dows), the  whole  of  which  will  he  defrayed  by 


eligibly  situate  near  the  Floating-harbour.  The 
competition  commenced  with  a bid  for  1,500?., 
which  was  followed  by  one  for  2,000?.,  and  another 
for  2,200?.  The  sum  was  increased  by  bids  of  100?. 
each  to  2,800?.,  when  Mr.  Wethered,  of  the  firm 
of  Messrs.  Wethered,  Cossham,  and  Bendall,  oflered 
2,850?.  The  next  bid  was  2,900?.,  aud  Mr.  Wethe- 
red then  offered  3,000?.  Mr.  Fargus  thereupon 
opened  his  sealed  instructions,  and  declared  the 
property  sold  to  Mr.  Wethered.  It  is  stated  that 
the  premises  have  been  jnirchased  for  the  Public- 
hall  Company. 

WoTtley  (Yorlcshire). — The  new  school,  built  by 
Lord  Wharncliffe,  for  Wortley  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, has  been  opened.  The  building  is  in  the 
decorated  Gothic  style,  designed  by  Messrs.  Healey 
and  Mallison,  of  Bradford;  Mr.  Richardson,  of 
Wakefield,  being  the  builder.  The  whole  cost  is 
2,000?.,  and  is  defrayed  by  his  lordship.  A house 
for  the  schoolmaster  forms  part  of  the  structure. 
There  are  also  two  porches,  class-room,  playground, 
and  appurtenances.  The  Sheffield  Independent,  in 
describing  the  building,  says  that  the  courses  of 
the  walling  are  not  iu  keeping  with  the  courses 
of  the  coins,  and  the  consequent  patch-work  spoils 
the  effect.  There  is,  however,  much  effective 
polished  work. 


Gas. — Workmen  are  now  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  large  gasometer  at  the  New  Hen- 
don Gas  Works  of  the  Sunderland  Gas  Company, 
aud  progress  is  being  made  with  the  necessary 

buildings. The  South  Shields  Gas  Company 

have  declared  a dividend  for  the  half-year  of  four 
per  cent,  on  paid  up  capital,  notwithstanding  the 
large  quantity  of  empty  property,  and  also  depres- 
sion in  the  trade  of  the  town. 
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HOW  treat  PORTLAND  CEMENT? 

q.B  —Within  the  last  five  or  six  years  Portland 
cement  has,  in  this  city  [Glasgow],  been  mtrodnced 
Srgreat  extent,  in  place  of  Roman  cement : it  is 
Led®principally  for  plastering  the  lower  portion 
of  staircase-walls,  skirtings,  floors,  &c,  J but,  nn. 
fortunately,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
here  neither  can  the  architect  nor  honso-painter 
treat  the  cement  after  it  is  put  on  the  walls,  so 
that  it  may  he  painted  along  with  the  common 
plaster  and  finishing  of  the  building.  If  the  work 
is  painted  with  white-lead  paint,  in  boiled  linseed 
oil  it  remains  as  sticky  as  birdlime  for  years 
after  it  is  done.  Some  of  the  painters  here  give 
their  Portland  cement  work  a coat  of  eulphate  ot 

iron,  or  copperas ; this,  they  affirm,  cools  the  ce. 

ment ; but  I find,  after  even  this  is  done,  that  the 
work  has  not  that  even  appearance  that  plaster- 

work  has.  . « -1. 

I am  at  present  making  a senes  of  experiments 
in  Portland  cement  and  Roman  cement,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  the  best  medium,  the  results  of 
which  I shall  be  happy  to  communicate  to  you 
hereafter.  Meantime,  will  any  of  your  readers 
or  correspondents  inform  me  what  is  con^dered 
the  best  mode  of  treating  Portland  and  Roman 
cement,  with  a view  to  immediate  painting  alter 

the  plaster  cement  is  properly  dry  ? 

T.  M‘G.,  Architect. 


COMPETITION. 

Wesleyan  Chapel,  Tranmere,  Sirkenhead.-- 
The  successful  competitor  is  Mr.  Walter  Scott, 
architect,  of  Liverpool. 


RAILWAY  COMPENSATION  CASES. 
Scarh-onv.  Charing  Cross  Railway  Company. 

This  case  was  tried  on  Saturday,  August  2-i-th, 
1861,  at  the  Sessions  House,  Newington,  before 
Mr.  Under-Sheriff  Abbott,  and  a special  jury;  to 
determine  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid 
to  the  claimant,  Mr.  Frederick  Scarbron,  for  the 
premises  lately  occupied  by  him  in  the  Waterloo- 
road ; taken  by  the  company  under  authority  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  construction  of  their 
line. 

The  claimant’s  estimate  of  his  loss  had  been  sent 
to  the  company’s  surveyors,  and  was  fixed  by  him 
at  1,250Z.  . 

The  company  disputed  bis  valuation ; and,  having 
taken  possession  of  the  claimant’s  house,  paid  a 
sum  of  4D0Z.  into  court  as  sufficient  compensation. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Ribton,  appeared 
for  the  claimant ; Mr.  Bovill,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Lloyd, 
jun.,  represented  the  company. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  in  liis  address  to  the  jury,  stated 
that  the  claimant  bad  for  twenty-one  years  earned 
on  a successful  and  lucrative  business  as  a corn- 
dealer,  at  No.  166,  Waterloo-road,  opposite  to  the 
terminus  of  the  Sonth-Western  Railway  ; bis  net 
profits  having  averaged  for  many  years  between 
600Z.  and  600Z.  per  annum. 

The  claimant  had  a lease  of  his  house,  for  which 
he  had  paid  a premium  of  65Z.;  and  in  considera- 
tion of  that  premium  held  the  premises  at  a rent 
of  43Z.  only  j being  much  below  the  rental  that 
could  have  been  obtained  for  them  at  the  time  the 
company  took  possession. 

Counsel  submitted  the  case  as  one  of  a very 
exceptional  character  j inasmuch  as  the  claimant 
had,  as  he  should  be  able  to  prove,  rather  under- 
stated,  than  exaggerated,  the  loss  he  had  sustained 
through  the  deprivation  of  the  business. 

Mr.  John  Barnett,  the  surveyor  for  the  district 
of  Marylebone,  was  called,  and  proved  the  value 
of  the  lease  of  the  claimant’s  premises.  He  also, 
under  a protest  by  Mr.  Bovill  against  the  ad- 
missibility of  the  evidence,  proved  that  the  com- 
pany’s surveyor  had  very  recently  offered  1,100?. 
to  compromise  the  claim,  which  had  been  refused 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Alley  Jones,  the  claimant’s  soli- 
citor. 

Mr.  William  Lawrence  Gomme,  of  Hammer- 
smith, supported  Mr.  Barnett’s  valuation,  and  also 
proved  the  value  of  the  fixtures  upon  the  claimant’s 
premises. 

The  claimant  was  then  examined  by  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, and  proved  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
husiuess  lie  had  carried  on,  and  that  his  profits 
had  for  many  years  past,  after  payment  of  all 
expenses,  realized  an  average  of  between  500?.  and 
600?.  per  annum ; and  that  in  the  year  1860  they 
amounted  to  660?.  12s.  That  in  preparing  his 
claim  he  had  not  availed  himself  of  the  assistance 
of  any  professional  valuer ; but  had  stated  a sum 
which  be  believed  a very  low  estimate  of  the  loss 
he  had  sustained  by  the  deprivation  of  his  business. 

The  claimant  was  cross-examined  by  Mr,  Bovill 
at  some  length  as  to  the  business  which  be  had 


carried  on  since  his  late  premises  were  pulled 
down;  but  nothing  was  elicited  to  affect  the  stiite- 
ment  of  the  claimant  in  his  examination  m cbiet. 
At  Mr.  Bovill’s  desire  the  claimant  produced  his 
day-books  and  ledgers  for  some  years  past ; and 
they  were  submitted  to  the  learned  counsel  s in- 
spection; and  the  claimant  was  further  questioned 
as  to  his  system  of  trade,  and  the  possibility  of  its 
re-establishment  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  1 he 
claimant,  however,  stated  that  the  railway  com^ 
pany  li»A  er.tirdy  destroyed  tlie 
upon  which  his  business  had  chiefly  depended,  and 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  find  any  premises 
that  would  be  suitable  for  the  trade  of  a corn- 
dealer  near  the  spot  upon  which  his  house  had 

Mr'.  Hawkins  was  about  to  call  other  witnesses, 
of  whom  there  were  a large  number  in  attendance, 
to  support  the  claimant’s  case;  but  upon  Mr. 
Bovill  stating  himself  satisfied  with  the  claimant  s 
evidence  without  further  corroboration  no  other 
witnesses  were  called ; and  Mr.  BoviU  having 
announced  that  the  company  did  not  intend  to 
offer  evidence, — 

Mr.  Hawkins  briefly  summed  up 
behalf  of  the  claimant,  and  contended  that  Mr. 
Scarbron  bad  clearly  established  his  claim  against 
the  company,  not  only  for  compensation  to  the 
amount  which  he  had  originally  asked,  but  what 

was  now  shown  to  be  the  larger  amount  of  loss 
which  he  had  sustained  by  the  company’s  opera- 
tions ; and  the  learned  counsel  called  upon  the  j ury 
not  to  confine  their  verdict  to  the  limits  ot  the 
claimant’s  original  demand,  but  to  award  him  what 
had  been  shown  to  have  been  the  actual  damage 
which  the  deprivation  of  his  business  and  premises 
bad  entailed  upon  him,  * 

Mr,  Bovill,  in  addressuig  the  jury  for  the  com- 
pany, contended  that  the  claimant  had  entirely 
failed  in  making  out  a case  for  compensation  be- 
yond the  sum  which  the  company  had  ofl'ered; 
and  that  the  claimant’s  solicitor,  Mr.  Alley  Jones, 
had  ill-advised  his  client  when  he  recommended 
him  to  reject  the  company’s  offer  of  compensa- 
tion made  before  the  expenses  of  the  inquiry 
bad  been  incurred.  He  also  said  that  the  com- 
pany bad,  throughout  their  dealings  with  pro- 
prietors of  property  in  the  county,  acted  m the 
most  liberal  and  handsome  spirit;  hut  that  it 
became  the  company’s  duty,  in  the  interest^  of 
the  shareholders,  to  resist  any  attempt  which 
might  be  made  by  individuals,  as  in  the  present 
case,  to  make  an  extragavant  profit  upon  the  sale 
of  their  interests. 

The  Under-Sheriff  was  about  to  sum  up  the 
evidence;  but  the  jury,  having  announced  that 
their  minds  had  been  for  some  time  made  up, 
interposed,  and  returned  a verdict  for  1,300?., 
being  50?.  in  excess  of  Mr.  Scarbron’s  original 
claim. 


a year.  IBs  present  rent  as  a yearly  tenant  was  ill.  loa. 
In  removing  he  could  not  get  premises  to  suit  him  for  less 
than  60l.  a year,  and  would  have  to  pay  120/.  premium  for 
twenty  years’ lease.  He  therefore  considered  himself  en- 
titled to  3/5/.  for  change  of  premises,  and  100/.  for  re- 
moval, making  altogether  675/.  compensation. 

Mr  Bramble  was  then  called,  and  said  that  he  had  car- 
ried on  business  as  a patent-fuel  manufacturer,  at  12, 
Gravel-lane,  for  upwards  of  nine  years  ; and  up  toAugust, 
1857,  held  an  agreement  from  the  South-Western  Railway 
Company,  who  were  his  landlords,  and  he  paid  his  rent 
quarterly  to  their  agent.  He  had  expended  imi/.  in  im- 
proving the  property.  His  stock  and  machinery  was 
worth  about  375/.,  which  he  called  upon  the  company  to 
talte.  He  could  not  get  premises  to  carry  on  his  business 
suitable  for  him  fur  less  tbaii  Co/,  a year  and  120/ 

^ III  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  he  said  that  the 
premises  were  very  old.  and  chiefly  composed  of  wood. 
There  was  no  dwelling-house,  but  he  and  his  wife  and 
family  lived  on  a kind  of  shelf.  It  suited  them  as  well  as 
a palace,  as  he  could  look  after  his  property  and  protect 
it  from  the  thieves.  . 

Mr  Hey,  surveyor,  of  Churchyard-row,  Newington, 
said  he  had  looked  over  Mr.  Bramble’s  premises,  and  con- 
sidered that  his  loss  in  removal,  &c.,  would  be  375/.,  and 
an  additional  300/.  for  stock,  fixtures,  machinery,  &c. 

Two  other  witnesses  were  examined,  when 

Mr.  Hawkins  addressed  his  worship  at  considerable 
length,  contending  that  the  demand  made  upon  the 
railway  company  was  extortionate  111  the  extreme  ; and 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  experience  at  the  bar  he 
never  knew  such  an  unprincipled  claim.  His  worship,  no 
doubt,  would  pl.alnly  see  through  the  whole  of  the  case ; 
and  that,  in  fact,  the  claimant  was  entitled  to  no  more 
than  six  months’  premium  for  loss  by  removal  before 
March  next,  when  he  would  have  to  turn  out  without  a 
penny,  at  his  own  risk  and  expense.  His  loss  by  removal 
would  be  10/.;  extra  rent,  13/.  iss. ; loss  of  business, 
4U/.  i making  in  all  73/.  15s.,  which  was  all  the  company 
considered  they  had  a right  to  pay.  ^ ^ 1 

Mr.  Combe  adjourned  the  case  so  that  he  might  Iook 
into  the  documents  placed  in  his  hands ; and  he  has 
since  given  judgment  that  the  railway  company  pay  to 
Mr.  Bramble  75/.,  without  costs. 


Sotithivark  Police  Court. — Charing  Cross  Rail- 
way and  lloioard.—l\iC  claimaut  in  this  case  is  a 
scalehoard  and  splintcutter,  and  wholesale  box- 
maker,  in  York-street,  Blackfrlars-road,  who  had 
no  greater  interest  iii  the  premises  occupied  by  him 
than  that  of  a tenant  from  year  to  year.  He 
claimed  as  under  : — 

For  the  value  of  his  unexpired  term  or  interest 

in  the  premises *550 

For  removal,  depreciation,  and  refixing  of 

machinery 

For  general  removal 

jfl.SOO 

Mr.  Horsley  appeared  as  solicitor  to  the  claimant : 
and  Mr.  Henry  Bice,  of  the  firm  of  Rice  Brothers, 
and  Mr.  Horne,  of  the  firm  of  Pullen,  Horne,  A 
Eversfield,  gave  evidence  as  surveyors  on  bis  be- 
half, with  a number  of  other  witnesses.  On  behalf 
of  the  company  there  were  present,  in  addition  to 
Mr.  Ryde,  the  company’s  surveyor,  Mr.  Francis 
Fuller,  Mr.  Hainmack,  and  Mr.  Marrable ; but 
Mr.  Hawkins,  who,  with  Mr.  Harrison,  represented 
the  company,  did  not  call  witnesses.  The  magis- 
trate (Mr.  Combe)  gave  for  the  value  of  the  nuex- 
plred  term,  and  for  the  just  allowance  which  ought 
to  be  made  to  Mr.  Howard  by  an  incoming  tenant, 
and  for  any  loss  or  injury  he  has  sustained,  the 
sum  of  370?. ; and  directed  that  Mr.  Howard 
should  pay  his  own  costs  of  the  inquiry. 

The  Cfiiiring-Cross  Railway  Company.  — At  South- 
wark Police  Court,  on  Saturday  last,  Mr.  Bramble,  a 
patent-fuel  manufacturer,  of  No.  12,  Gravel-lane,  South- 
wark, attended  to  prefer  a claim  of  675/.  from  the  Charing 
Cross  Railway  Company,  as  compensation  for  his  pre- 
mises, &c.,  which  were  required  for  the  construction  of 
the  railway. 

Mr.  Stammers  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  claimant, 
and  Mr.  Hawkins,  Q.C.,  with  Mr.  Harrison,  for  the  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Stammers  said  that  the  claimant  considered  that 
bis  profits  from  his  business  for  nine  years  past  were  250L 


THE  “BUILDER’S”  LAW  NOTES. 

A Jury's  reasons  for  their  I'erdict. — In  a recent 
case  it  has  been  decided  that  a request  by  one 
party  that  the  judge  should  ask  the  jury  to  state 
the  reason  of  their  finding  their  verdict  was  cor- 
rectly  refused,  for  that  the  jury  are  not  bound  to 
explain  the  grounds  for  their  verdict.— -Bromw  v. 
Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway  Company. 

Accidental  Death.— A.  person  going  to  Brighton 
took  a Railway  Passengers’  Assurance  Ticket  for 
250?.  Before  the  time  arrived  for  his  using  his 
return  ticket  he  went  to  bathe  and  was  drowned. 
The  relatives  sued  the  Assurance  Company  for  the 
250?.,  and  the  Court  of  Exchequer  held  the  com- 
pany not  to  be  liable,  as  death  was  not  raused  by 
any  accident  within  the  terms  of  the  policy.  This 
judgment,  however,  was  set  aside  on  appeal;  and 
it  was  held  by  all  the  judges  of  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  that  the  relatives  were  entitled  to  re- 
cover; for  that  death  by  droivning  did  come  within 
the  terms  of  the  policy.— Trem  v.  Railway  Pas- 
sengers' Assurance  Company. 

Master  vnd  iSerp/in?.— A passenger  in  an  omnibus 
was  expelled  by  the  conductor  for  alleged  drunken- 
ness, of  which  drunkenness  there  was  not  sufficient 
evidence.  lu  removing  the  passenger^  the  con- 
ductor used  an  unnecessary  amount  of  violence,  so 
that  the  passenger  was  thrown  down  and  severely 
wounded  by  a passing  vehicle.  The  passenger 
sued  the  owner  of  the  omnibus  for  the  injury 
sustained  at  the  hands  of  the  conductor ; and  it 
was  decided  (and  confirmed  on  appeal)  that  the 
owner  was  responsible;  for  that  the  wrongful 
violence  of  the  conductor  took  place  while  he  was 
acting  within  the  scope  of  his  employment  by 
virtue  of  delegated  authority.  — G-reemoood  v. 
Seymour. 
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Linear  Perspective  Simplified.  J.  Holt, 
Hackney,  15,  Camhridge-terrace. 

This  little  work  is  intended  to  supply  the  want 
of  elementary  instructiou  in  perspective,  in  suffi- 
ciently plain  terms  to  come  within  the  compre- 
hension of  youthful  students  of  art  or  photography. 
We  are  acquainted  with  many,  especially  ladies, 
who  have  acquired  a very  pretty  power  of  draw- 
ing, hut  whose  sketches  are  valueless  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  first 
principles  of  perspective:  to  these  Mr.  Holts 
concise  explanations,  and  careful  diagrams,  will  be 
of  service.  Mr.  Holt  is  the  inventor  of  a sot  of 
tablets  composed  of  wood,  glass,  and  metal,  for 
the  illustration  of  perspective.  This  apparatus 
should  assist  both  the  memory  and  the  perception 
of  learners,  as  the  names  of  both  objects  and  lines 
are  labelled,  even  the  principal  visual  rays  having 
an  embodiment  in  the  shape  of  a silken  thread. 
With  or  without  a teacher,  the  primary  rules 
might  be  easily  mastered  when  thus  simplified; 
and  the  student  will  have  laid  a good  foundation 
for  studies  of  a more  abstruse  character. 
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Railway  Matters. — The  Portsoy  Railway 
Station,  according  to  the  Elgin  Couranf,  has 
been  contracted  for,  and  commenced.  The  cost 
is  expected  to  be  above  1,0001.  The  con- 
tractors are,  for  the  mason-work,  Mr.  Barclay, 
who  has  built  a great  many  bridges  on  the  line; 
Mr.  Walker,  Banff,  for  the  slater-work;  Mr. 
Jackson,  Portsoy,  for  the  plasterer-work;  Mr.  C. 
Innes,  Banff,  for  the  painter- work;  and  Mr.  Wil- 
son, Portsoy,  for  the  plumber-work. The  bridge 

which  was  in  course  of  construction  over  the  river 
Bollin  (about  a mile  from  the  Bowden-station,  on 
the  Cheshire  Midland  Railway),  has  fallen;  the 
debris  entirely  blocking  up  the  waterway  of  the 
river.  It  appears  that  the  centres  supporting  the 
arch  had  been  struck  or  eased  some  days;  and  the 
contractors  were  locking  up  the  arch  of  the  bridge 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river  with  earth ; whilst 
on  the  opposite  or  southern  side  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  of  filling  still  remained  to  be  done 
before  reaching  the  crown  of  the  arch.  This  is 
understood  to  be  the  cause  of  the  accident, — filling 
up  one  side  of  the  bridge  before  the  other.  Happily 
no  one  was  killed.  The  damage  done  will  amount 
to  several  hundred  pounds,  and  the  progress  of  the 
works  at  the  Bow’den  end  of  the  line  will  be 
slightly  delayed  in  consequence. 

The  New  Mechakics’  Institution  foe  Staley- 
BBIDGE. — The  ground  story  will  contain  a reading 
room,  conversation  room,  library,  committee  room, 
secretary’s  room,  class  room,  porter’s  room,  labo- 
ratory, and  other  conveniences ; front  entrance 
hall,  vestibule,  staircase,  and  staircase  hall.  The 
principal  staircase  and  landings  will  bo  constructed 
of  stone;  and  from  the  top  landing  of  this  stair- 
case, on  the  chamber  floor,  the  assembly  room  and 
two  ante  rooms  will  be  approached  by  corridors. 
The  assembly  room  will  be  81  feet  long,  -11  feet 
. wide,  and  24  feet  high,  having  a platform  at  one 
end  in  direct  communication  with  the  principal 
ante  room,  and  a gallery  at  the  opposite  end  ap- 
I preached  by  a staircase  from  the  corridor.  The 
' building  will  be  constructed  of  bricks,  the  two 
I principal  fronts  being  faced  with  stocks  and 
having  polished  Yorkshire  stone-dressings.  The 
Italian  style  has  been  adopted,  with,  however,  a 
: considerable  amount  of  Gothic  feeling  in  the 
details.  The  cost  of  the  bnilding  (exclusive  of  the 
warming,  gas-fitting,  and  furnishiug)  will  be 
about  3,100^.  The  plans  and  specifications  have 
been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Blackwell  and  Son, 
larchitects,  Manchester,  under  whose  superin- 
tendence the  building  is  to  be  carried  out.  Messrs. 
Joseph  Greenup  and  Co.,  of  Miles  Platting,  are  the 
contractors,  and  Mr.  Robson  is  the  clerk  of  the 
works.  The  site,  given  by  Mr.  F.  Astley, 
at  the  corner  of  High-street  and  Leech’s  “ Snug,” 
the  principal  entrance  being  from  High-street,  and 
ithe  library  entrance  from  Leech’s  “Snug.”  The 
Ichief  stone  has  been  laid. 

MusEinr  op  Practical  Geology. — The  Mu- 
eseum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyn-street,  will  be 
ere-opened  to  the  public  on  Tuesday  next.  During 
Ithe  vacation,  some  important  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  wall  decorations  in  the  ball,  consist- 
ing of  inlaid  slabs  of  polished  granites,  porphyries, 
marbles,  and  alabaster,  by  Mr.  Macdonald,  of 
Aberdeen,  and  Mr.  Hall,  of  Derby,  Some  of  these 
pspecimens  have  never  before  been  employed  in 
htbe  arts,  and  deserve  the  attention  of  architects 
cand  builders. 

Ms.  Mellon’s  Promenade  Concerts. — The 
rpromenade  concerts  given  by  Mr.  Mellon  in  the 
'Ppera  House,  Covent-garden,  continue  to  be  of 
igreat  excellence.  Prob^ably  at  no  similar  concerts 
I such  great  variety  afforded,  or  strength  in 
avocalism.  To  Mdlle.  Parepa,  Mr.  Goo.  Perren, 
Band  Mr,  ^ Weiss,  have  been  added  Herr  Formes. 
IMiss  -Julia  Woolf  is  a promising  new  pianoforte 
Iplayer,  and  Mr,  Levy  excellent  on  the  cornet.  On 
IThursday  evening,  Mozart  reigned  supreme. 

Increase  in  the  Price  of  Gas.— The  three 
ajas  companies  supplying  the  city  of  London  with 
agas  have,  since  the  passing  of  the  Metropolis  Gas 
Act,  determined  to  raise  the  price  of  their  gas. 
hPhis  decision  was  made  known  to  the  inhabitants 
i^esterday  by  the  issuing  of  a circular,  stating 
lohat  the  Legislature  having,  after  full  inquiry, 
loassed  an  Act  for  regulating  the  supply  of  gas  to 
V&he  metropolis,  requiring  under  heavy  penalties 
1 higher  standard  of  illuminating  power  and 
jiourity,  which  will  necessarily  involve  an  increased 
<:ost  of  production,  the  companies  supplying  the 
tlity  will,  on  and  after  Michaelmas  next,  be 
■curought  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act,  and 
ahat  the  future  charge  will  be  at  the  rate  of 
-•8.  6d.  per  1,000  feet  for  the  ordinary  coal  gas. 


Somersetshire  Arch.i;ological  Society. — 
The  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  this  association 
commenced  on  Tuesday  in  last  week,  at  Langport. 
A temporary  museum  was  formed  at  the  Town- 
hall,  by  the  contributions  of  several  influential 
inhabitants.  The  annual  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Town-hall,  at  twelve  o’clock,  and  was  well 
attended.  Mr.  R.  N.  Grenville  presided.  Mr. 
E.  A.  Sanford  was  elected  president  for  the  next 
year,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Grenville,  who  made 
an  interesting  address  upon  the  occasion.  The 
vice-presidentswere re-elected,  and  the  committee 
and  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  having  been  ap 
pointed,  the  secretary  (the  Rev.  F.  Warre)  read  a 
report  of  the  society’s  doings  during  the  past 
year.  After  this,  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  of  Oxford, 
read  a paper  on  “ The  Bishop’s  Palace  at  Wells.” 
Mr.  W.  W.  Munckton  read  a paper  on  “ The  His- 
tory of  Langport.”  After  a tour  of  inspection 
through  Langport,  an  evening  meeting  was  held 
for  the  reception  of  papers,  and  discussion.  The 
Rev.  T.  Hugo  read  a paper  on  “Atheluey  Abbey.” 
On  Wednesday,  the  members  left  Langport  at  ten 
o’clock,  on  an  e.xcursion  to  Muchelney,  Kingsbury 
Episcopi,  Martock,  South  Petherton,  Shepton 
Beauchamp,  Barrington,  Burrough,  Hambridge, 
and  Curry  Rivel.  In  the  evening  a conversazione 
was  held  in  the  Town-hall.  On  Thursday  an  ex- 
cursion was  made  to  Pitney  Church,  Roman 
remains  at  Pitney,  Low  Ham,  High  Ham,  Church 
aud  School,  and  Gypsum  Quarries,  Othery,  Bur- 
rough  Bridge,  Atbelney,  and  Aller. 
Ttpogeaphical  Worthies  of  Fleet-street. — 
William  Caxton,  the  celebrated  printer,  had  a 
shop  for  the  sale  of  books,  &c.,  in  Fleet-street.  He 
was  sncceeded  by  Wynkin  de  Worde,  who,  in  his 
last  will,  1545,  calls  himself  “citizen  and  sta- 
tioner.” The  following  were  also  contemporary 
printers  in  Fleet-street,  viz. : — Robert  Copland, 
stationer,  printer,  bookseller,  author,  and  trans- 
lator : bis  sign  in  1515  was  the  Rose  Garland : he 
died  about  1547.  John  Butler  lived  at  the  sign 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  in  Fleet-street,  in 
1529.  Thomas  Bertholit,  king’s  printer,  dwelt 
at  the  Lucretia  Romana,  in  Fleet-street : he  re- 
tired from  business  about  15-41.  John  Bedel,  sta- 
tioner and  printer,  lived,  in  1531,  at  the  sign  of 
Our  Lady  of  Pity,  in  Fleet-street.  John  Way- 
lond,  citizen  and  stationer,  lived  at  the  Blue  Gar- 
land, in  Fleet-street,  1541.  Lawrence  Andrew,  a 
native  of  Calais,  was  a printer  at  the  Golden 
Press,  by  Fleet-bridge.  Thomas  Godfrey,  the 
printer  of  Chaucer’s  works,  lived  near  the  Temple- 
bar;  aud  Robert  Wyer,  an  early  printer,  lived  at 
the  sign  of  Sb.  John  the  Evangelist,  in  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich’s  rents,  beside  Charing-cross. — Citg 
Press, 

Kew  Gardens  and  the  Great  Exhibition 
OF  1862. — Ihe  ribbon  flower-bed,  50  feet  in  length 
by  7 in  breadth,  is  still  the  one  leading  attraction 
here.  The  flowers  are  now  exceedingly  brilliant. 
We  are  told  that  all  the  great  centres  of  English 
industry  are  sending  agents  and  artists  to  copy 
it,  as  a design  and  pattern  for  'part  of  the  goods 
they  are  making  for  the  Great  Exhibition  of  next 
year,  viz. — Manchester,  prints,  chintz,  draperies, 
lie.;  Coventry,  ribbons ; Kidderminster,  carpets; 
Glasgow,  muslins,  shawls,  &c. ; Yorkshire,  coloured 
table-covers;  Belfast,  damask  table  linen,  &c. ; 
Nottingham,  lace;  Macclesfield,  Derby,  and  Spl- 
talfields,  silks,  embroideries,  &c. ; Dublin,  mixed 
fabrics;  Paisley,  Scotch  goods  and  window  muslins; 
Bradford,  moreens  and  damasks;  Clerkenwell, 
artificial  flowers ; and  the  Potteries,  china  and 
porcelain.  A kdy  of  title  has  ordered  to  be  manu- 
factured for  her  50  yards  of  stair-carpeting,  and  a 
drawing-room  carpet,  the  border  of  which  will  be 
an  exact  imitation  of  the  above,  and  the  centre 
copies  of  many  of  the  circular  flower-beds  in  various 
parts  of  the  gardens. 

Irish  Population.  — While  Great  Britain, 
during  the  last  teu  years,  shows  a large  and  steady 
increase  of  the  people,  it  is  to  be  regreted  that  in 
Ireland  there  has  been  a decline  of  upwards  of  a 
million  during  the  period  above  mentioned.  This 
is  a most  important  matter,  which  requires  very 
careful  consideration.  This  failirg  has  been  attri- 
buted to  the  great  extent  of  the  emigration  which 
has  taken  place.  On  examining  the  number  of 
emigrants  from  Ireland  to  England,  Scotland, 
America,  Australia,  <tc.,  these  form  but  a portion 
of  the  missing  population.  We  look  anxiously 
forward  to  the  Registrar  General’s  coming  re- 
port, in  order  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  trace 
in  what  districts  the  greatest  decrease  has  taken 
place,  and  to  learn  if  those  who  are  connected 
with  agriculture  or  manufactures  have  suffered 
most  in  this  respect.  We  may  be  also  enabled, 
in  some  measure,  to  see  to  what  extent  this 
very  large  decline  of  the  Irish  population  is  to 
be  attributed  to  sanitary  neglect. 


Price  of  Labour  in  Sydney.  — The  labour 
market  here  still  continues  dull,  and  the  supply  is 
nearly  adequate  to  the  present  demand.  The 
Sydney  Herald  says,  that  there  are  indications 
of  general  improvement.  Wages,  with  board  and 
lodgings,  a hut,  room,  and  rations,  per  annum, 
were  as  follows,  viz. ; — Married  farm  labourers, 
45?.  to  60Z;  single  do.,  30?.  to  35?.;  ploughmen, 
35?.  to  40?.;  bullock  drivers,  40?.  to  50?.;  hut- 
keepers,  26?.;  stockmen,  35?.  to  40?.;  carters, 
40?.  to  50?. ; surveyor’s  men,  35?. ; cooks,  40?. 
to  60?. ; coachmen,  35?.  to  50?. ; grooms,  35?. 
to  50?.;  gardeners,  40?.  to  60?.;  blacksmiths, 
60?.  to  80?.:  wheelwrights,  60?.  to  80?.;  single 
shepherds,  30?.;  shepherding  family,  55?.  to  70?.; 
bushmen,  40?.  to  45?. ; housemaids,  20?.  to  22?. ; 
nursemaids,  18?.  to  20?. ; female  cooks,  26?.  to 
30?.;  laundresses,  26?.  to  30?. 

The  London  Shoeblacks  and  their  Earn- 
ings.— Nine  years  have  elapsed  since  this  branch 
of  labour  was  introduced,  and  these  boys,  it  is 
said,  have  earned  about  11,950?.  Their  united 
earnings  for  the  last  financial  year  amounted  to 
4,548?. — a sum  representing  the  blacking  and 
polishing  of  no  less  than  1,119,320  pairs  of  boots. 

The  Site  of  Chertsey  Abbey. — Tho  council 
of  the  Surrey  Archmological  Society  have  deter- 
mined to  assist  in  promoting  the  proposed  excava- 
tions on  the  site  of  Chertsey  Abbey,  which  has 
been  recently  purchased  by  one  of  their  local 
secretaries,  aud  have  opened  a public  subscription 
for  the  purpose.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of 
our  readers  that  a large  and  curious  collection  of 
tiles  in  the  possession  of  the  Architectural  Museum 
at  South  Kensington  is  from  this  site.  An 
equally  large  and  very  complete  collection  is  in 
the  museum  of  the  Surrey  Society.  The  excava- 
tions are  now  being  proceeded  with;  and  during 
the  last  few  days  some  interesting  remains  have 
been  turned  up, — stone  coffins,  tiles,  gold  coin, 
leaden  chalice  and  paten,  gold  ring,  &c.  Subscrip- 
tions in  furtherance  of  the  object  will  be  received 
by  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Sass,  at 
the  council-room,  St.  Mildred’s-court,  Poultry. 

The  Gloucester  Subveyoeship. — At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  city  council,  a report  was  read 
from  the  committee  proposed  to  consider  the  salary 
and  duties  of  the  surveyor,  chamberlain,  &c.  The 
committee  recommended  that  the  salary  of  the 
new  officer  should  be  the  same  as  that  paid  to 
Mr.  Hunvey,  viz.,  as  chamberlain,  100?.,  surveyor, 
50?.,  and  superintendent  of  waterworks,  100?.; 
that  an  out-door  assistant  be  appointed  at  a salary 
not  exceeding  25s.  per  week ; that  candidates  for 
the  office  be  advertised  for,  who  are  to  send  in 
their  testimonials  by  the  l-4th  September;  and 
that  a meeting  to  examine  the  applications  and 
testimonials  be  held  on  the  following  Monday.  The 
report  was  adopted. 

Suggested  Memorial  to  Bishop  Villiebs. — 
With  reference  to  a suggestion  of  a memorial  to 
Bishop  Villiers,  Bloomsbury,  the  scene  of  his 
ministerial  labours  has  been  named  as  the  most 
appropriate  site.  The  Bury  Post  says,  the  com- 
missioners for  inquiry  into  the  means  of  increas- 
ing the  accommodation  of  the  British  Museum 
have  recommended  that  the  houses  on  the  north, 
east,  and  west  sides  should  be  purchased,  to  pro- 
vide sites  for  additional  galleries, — a plan  which 
would  leave  the  Museum  as  much  as  ever  immured 
from  the  public  sight,  and  the  finest  facade  in  Lon- 
don hidden  by  the  mean  and  narrow  streets  on 
its  south.  Let  these  be  removed,  by  which  an 
equal  area  to  that  proposed  to  he  taken  on  the 
three  other  sides  would  be  secured,  with  much 
less  purchase  of  private  property,  on  account  of 
the  intersecting  streets ; and  in  the  space  now 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Great  Russell-street 
(which  would  still  be  a thoroughfare  through 
arches),  on  the  west  and  east  by  Bloomsbury- 
street  aud  Bury-street,  and  on  the  south  by  New 
Oxford-street  and  Hart-street,  let  an  additional 
quadrangle,  or  whatever  form  might  be  found 
most  practicable,  be  added  to  the  Museum;  and, 
as  this  would  involve  the  demolition  of  the  ugly 
and  incommodious  church  in  which  Villiers  minis- 
tered, let  a memorial  church  be  included  in  the 
plan,  and  harmonized  with  the  style  of  the 
Museum;  but  the  cost,  after  proper  allowance  for 
the  present  church,  to  be  defrayed  by  subscrip- 
tion. 

South  Kensington  Museum.  — During  the 
week  ending  Slst  August,  1861,  the  visitors  have 
been  as  follows  : — On  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Saturday,  free  days,  6,014 ; on  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  free  evenings,  4,295.  On  the  three 
students’  days  (admission  to  the  public  Od.), 
1,208,  one  students’  evening,  Wednesday,  117. 
Total,  11,634.  From  the  opening  of  the  museum, 
2,226,764. 
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Niw  Decobations  in  Manohesieb  Tseatse 
EOYAX  —During  tho  last  month  or  two,  a renova- 
tion of  the  Manchester  Theatre  Royal  has  been 
effected,  both  externally  and  internally,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  F.  Cheater,  the  architect  of  the 
buUding.  The  following  particulars  are  gleaned 
from  the  local  Courier.  The  Peter-street  foQado 
has  been  metamorphosed  from  its  assumed  black- 
ness to  the  natural  colour  of  the  stone.  Several 
minor  improvements  have  been  made  on  the 
outside  of  the  theatre.  Entering  the  edifice,  the 
vestibule  walls  are  painted  to  represent  grey  or 
Aberdeen  granite,  and  the  pilasters  are  painted  a 
red  granite.  The  cornices  and  other  mouldings 
have  patterns  stencilled  in  neutral  colours,  and 
gilt  j while  the  doors  are  diapered  in  patterns  of 
gold.  The  railings  of  the  principal  staircase  are 
bronzed  and  gilt,  gold  being  freely  used  every- 
where in  the  decorations.  The  300  seats  in  the 
dress  circle  have  been  reseated  and  covered  with 
crimson  damask ; while  the  chandeliers  h.ye  been 
raised  a little,  so  as  not  to  intercept  the  view.  The 
private  boxes  in  the  proscenium  have  had  their 
circular  fronts  advanced,  and  their  interior  fittings 
renovated.  Extra  ventilators  have  been  inserted 
in  the  passages,  the  galleries,  and  above  the  stage. 
Ascending  to  the  upper  circle,  the  same  style  of 
decorations  is  found  to  prevail  in  painting  the 
pilasters,  walls,  and  celling,  as  in  the  dress  circle] 
and  the  seats  have  also  been  re-covered,  the  walls 
repapered,  &c.  The  whole  of  the  ornamental 
work  on  the  front  of  the  two  tiers  of  boxes  and 
the  galleries  has  been  re-gilt.  Some  alterations 
have  been  made  in  the  ceiling,  where  there  was 
much  heavy  and  useless  ornament.  This  has  been 
removed.  A new  act  drop  has  been  painted  by 
Mr.  W.  R.  Beverley,  representing  the  " Ruins  of 
an  Ancient  City,”  at  sunset.  The  green-room 
and  performers’  dressing-rooms  have  also  been 
renovated,  and  new  scenery  is  being  prepared. 
The  painting  and  decorating  have  been  performed 
by  Mr.  Richard  Anderton. 

The  Liverpool  Fiue  Arts  Societt’s  Exhi- 
bition.— The  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  has 
been  opened.  New  arrangements  have  been  made ; 
and  these,  as  well  as  the  works  of  art  themselves, 
are  said  to  be  satisfactory.  The  collection  is  a 
numerous  one ; embracing,  as  it  does,  vipwards  of 
800  works,  contributed  by  about  450  artists  j 
general,  local,  and  foreign  together. 

Another  Gasoheter  Explosion. — It  is  very 
well  known  that  when  illuminative  gas  is  mixed 
in  a certain  proportion  with  atmospheric  air,  the 
mixture  becomes  explosive,  although  neither  a 
larger  nor  a smaller  proportion  is  so.  Every 
gasometer  maker  and  gas  manager  ought  to  know 
this;  and  no  gasometer  ought  to  be  brought  into 
use  by  merely  pouring  in  the  illuminative  gas  so 
as  to  mix  with  the  atmospheric  air  with  which 
the  gasometer  is  naturally  filled  when  it  is 
formed;  the  only  safe  proceeding  being  first  to 
expel  all  the  atmospheric  air  by  sinking  the 
gasometer  completely  into  its  water-bed.  Never- 
theless, as  most  of  our  readers  must  remember,  an 
explosion  occurred  not  long  since  in  the  north  of 
England,  from  ignorance  or  neglect  of  this  pre- 
caution ; the  gas  being  allowed  to  mix  with  the 
atmospheric  air  in  the  new  gasometer.  The  ca- 
tastrophe seems  to  have  been  of  little  use,  as  a 
warning;  for  precisely  the  same  sort  of  explosion 
has  just  occurred  at  the  Bridgnorth  Gas  Works. 
In  May  last  the  company  commenced  the  erection 
of  a new  gasometer.  This  construction  was  com- 
posed of  plate  iron,  and  comprised  a tauk  36  feet 
in  diameter,  and  capable  of  holding  10  feet  of 
water.  Over  this  tauk  was  placed  the  holder, 
also  constructed  of  plate  iron,  and  weighing  about 
eight  tons.  This  holder  contained  gas  and  at- 
mospheric air,  the  latter  being  gradually  ejected, 
and  its  place  supplied  Kith  gas.  On  the  top  of 
this  holder  was  a stopcock  for  releasing  the  air. 
This  gasholder  was  left  in  charge  of  a young  man, 
who  had  been  warned  not  to  go  near  the  stopcock 
with  a light  “till  the  foul  air  was  got  out.”  In 
about  twenty  minutes  after  the  manager  of  the 
works  had  left,  however,  the  report  of  a terrific 
explosion  was  heard;  and  it  was  found  that  the 
top  of  the  gasometer,  weighing  about  four  tons, 
had  been  propelled  about  50  feet  into  an  adjoining 
field,  and  close  to  it  was  discovered  the  body  of 
the  young  man,  fearfully  mutilated.  A portion  of 
a tobacco  pipe  was  found  between  his  teeth.  The 
stopcock  was  found  partially  opened,  and  the 
hypothesis  is  that  he  was  in  the  act  of  lighting 
his  pipe  with  a lucifer  match  ; and  the  flame, 
coming  in  contact  with  the  explosive  mixture  of 
gas  and  atmospheric  air  issuing  from  the  gas- 
ometer, caused  the  catastrophe.  The  damage 
done  amounts  to  500^.  An  inquest  was  held  on 
the  body  of  the  deceased,  and  a verdict  of  acci- 
dental death  was  returned. 


Bazaar  Brihges  tor  London.  — Mr.  Alcock, 
M.P.,  referring  to  the  value  of  land  in  London, 
and  the  want  of  means  of  communication  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  Thames,  suggests  the  erection 
of  bazaar  bridges,  comprising  shops  on  either 
side  of  a central  way,  similar  to  the  arrangement 
existing  on  the  Ponte  Vecchio  at  Florence.  He 
says,— “The  price  of  land  in  London  may  be 
reckoned  at  considerably  more  than  100,000?. 
per  acre.  Thus,  the  Excise  Office  was  sold  at 
the  rate  of  88,000?.  an  acre ; the  India  House  at 
the  rate  of  124,000?.  per  acre ; some  land,  as  ap- 
proaches to  New  Westminster-bridge,  at  170,000?. 
per  acre ; giving  an  average  of  127,000?.  per 
Lre.  On  the  other  hand,  tho  expense  of  New 
Westminster  and  New  Blackfriars  bridges  is  at 
the  rate  of  3?.  Ss.  per  foot,  or  141,000?.  per 
acre ; that  of  Chelsea  Suspension-bridge,  2?.  5s. 
per  foot,  or  98,000?.  per  acre ; that  of  New  Lam- 
beth Suspension  bridge,  1?.  10s.  per  foot,  or 
65,000?.  per  acre ; giving  an  average  price  of 
bridge  communication  at  101,000?.  per  acre. 
Land  may,  therefore,  so  to  speak,  be  created  by 
the  construction  of  a bridge  at  a less  cost  than 
it  can  be  purchased  in  a good  locality.  Let  us 
suppose,  then,  a foot  bridge  to  he  built  at  St. 
Paul’s  or  Cbaring-cross,  at  a cost  of  2?.  per  foot, 
including  a glazed  roof.  Such  a structure,  1,000 
feet  long  and  30  feet  wide,  affording  a free 
thoroughfare  14  feet  wide,  and  stalls  on  cither 
side  8 feet  square,  would  cost  60,000?.  Let  iis 
suppose  further  a series  of  shops  on  either  side  of 
this  viaduct  (250  in  all),  and  that  the  rent  of 
each  was  50?.  a-year,  this  would  produce  a re- 
venue of  12,500?.,  which  affords  a profit  of  above 
20  per  cent.,  or,  at  30?.  rent,  7,500?. ; equal  to  12  J 
per  cent,  on  the  total  outlay.”  If  the  suggestion 
were  likely  to  be  carried  out,  wc  should  call  for 
much  wider  bridges,  by  means  of  which  alone  can 
London,  north  and  south  of  the  Thames,  be  made 
one.  But  were  it  even  likely  to  pay  for  tho 
greater  width,  as  well  as  tho  greater  required 
solidity,  the  unsightliness  of  such  antiquated 
revivals,  the  obstruction  of  the  view,  and  of  the 
free  aerial  cirrreut,  and  the  interference  of  hig- 
gling traffic  with  free  intercourse  over  a City 
bridge,  ought  at  once  to  dismiss  the  crochet. 

Wages  in  Melbourne.  — Masons  are  now 
getting  from  ten  to  twelve  shillings  a day,  and 
several  are  working  for  eight : at  the  present  time 
there  are  between  two  and  three  hundred  unem- 
ployed. Carpenters  are  getting  from  eight  to 
eleven  shillings,  and  consider  themselves  fortunate 
if  they  only  go  two  weeks  idle  for  every  one  they 
work.  Blacksmiths  and  others  connected  with  the 
iron  trade  are  getting  from  ten  to  fourteen  shillings 
a day ; but,  as  regards  the  state  of  trade,  at  one 
establishment,  where  from  180  to  200  men  have 
been  employed  at  one  time,  there  are  now  only 
some  forty  or  fifty;  and  at  Russell’s  Foundry,  in 
Sydney,  there  is  a lock-out  because  the  men  refuse 
to  accept  a reduction  often  per  cent  off  their  wages, 
and  they  have  been  only  getting  from  six  to  ten 
shillings  per  day  of  ten  hours. 

Telegraphic  Progress.  — Telegraphic  des- 
patches for  the  Russian  port  of  Taganrog,  in  the 
Sea  of  Azoff,  have  been  sent  direct  to  that  city 
from  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company’s  station  in 
Telegraph-street  behind  the  Bank  of  England. 
This  is  the  longest  direct  communication  by  tele- 
graph ever  achieved,  the  distance  being  above 

2,500  miles. The  Dutch  screw  steamer  Draak 

started  with  miles  of  new  deep-sea  cable  on 
board,  intended  to  repair  the  cable  in  the  Straits 
of  Banka.  The  examination  of  the  cable  was 
commenced  with  that  part  between  176  and  179 
miles  from  Batavia,  lying  to  the  south  of  Luci- 
para,  and  which  was  laid  in  a W.N.W.  direction  ; 
it  being  proposed  to  splice  on  the  new  6J  miles 
cable,  and  to  lay  it  further  to  the  N.W.  in  a depth 
of  two  fathoms.  On  taking  up  this  3^  miles  of 
cable,  it  was  found  that  where  it  lay  the  bottom 
consisted  of  blue  and  soft  mnd,  like  that  on  the 
east  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  that  the  cable  in  this 
mud  was  not  encrusted  with  shells,  but  remained 
clean  and  undamaged,  and  as  good  as  new.  From 
the  mouth  of  Muara  baru,  where  the  shore  end  of 
the  cable  is  situate,  to  a distance  of  about  40 
miles  from  Batavia,  W.S.W.  Pulo  Katok,  the 
number  of  breaks  were  not  less  than  20,  the  re- 
pairs of  which  occupied  a long  time.  It  is 
noticeable  that  all  these  breaks  were  found  in  the 
deep-sea  cable,  while  the  whole  line,  from  the 
south  of  the  Agnita  islands  to  the  south  of  Middle- 
burg  and  Amsterdam,  where  the  shore-end  cable 
lies,  was  not  damaged  in  a single  place.  Of  the 
deep-sea  cable,  which  was  under-run  for  a length 
of  40  miles,  it  was  found  in  some  places  that  the 
iron-wire  covering  had  wholly  disappeared,  while 
in  others  it  had  become  very  thin. 


The  Blackfriars  Station  of  the  London,  |j 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway. — Preparations  n 
are  made  for  commencing  the  works  of  the  Loudon,  i 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  in  the  Blackfriars 
section  of  the  line.  The  station  will  be  erected  on  t 
the  site  of  the  Albion  Wharf,  at  the  foot  of  the  \i 
intended  railway  bridge,  extending  on  arches  across  U 
Holland-street.  This  part  of  the  line  is  at  a very  p 
great  height  above  the  level  of  the  street,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  viaduct  having  to  cross  that  of  the  | 
Cbaring-Cross  Railway,  at  a height  of  40  feet  from  u 
tho  ground,  in  William-street,  Blackfriars-road,  i; 
near  Rowland  Hill’s  Chapel.  The  approach  to  tho  ti 
station  for  vehicles  will  be  by  an  incline  from  the  j' 
new  street  connecting  Westminster  and  South-  t| 
wark,  near  the  spot  now  occupied  by  Miller  s *! 
Surrey  and  Sussex  Hotel.  The  property  required  t< 
by  the  company  for  the  extension  of  the  viaduct  on.  p 
the  east  side  of  the  Blackfriars-road  has  been  pur- 
chased,  and  the  occupiers  of  the  premises  are  ■ 
under  an  agreement  to  remove  immediately  on  p 
being  served  with  notice  to  that  effect.  The  plant  | 
and  engine  of  the  Eagle  Works,  in  Holland-street,  f 
have  been  sold.  > 

Masters  and  Men.— A correspondent  suggests  i 
that  the  following  extract  from  the  Autobiogra-  f 
pby  of  Mrs.  Piozzi  (vol.  II.)  may  be  useftdly  read 
at  the  present  time; — “Bath,  14th  April,  1817.  . 
A gentleman  who  has  large  concern  in  the  iron  • 
works  of  a neighbouring  county  called  fifteen  of  r 
his  principal  people  together  the  other  clay,  and  i 
told  them  he  was  no  longer  able  to  give  them  t 
piece-work, — such  is  the  phrase, — because  his  rents  ' 
were  so  ill  paid ; but  he  would  present  them  with  a i 
pound  note  each  every  Monday  morning  till  they  i 

were  to  resume  their  old  employment,  as  he  wished  | 
might  soon  be  the  case  for  all  their  sakes.  ‘ God  : 
bless  your  honour !’  was  the  immediatejeply,  with 
thanks  and  expressions  of  (as  we  believe)  sincere 
attachment.  They  said,  however,  that  the  bargain 
could  not  be  formally  acceded  to  till  letters  arrived 
from  Manchester ; but  that  they  would  wait  on  his 
honour  the  following  Wednesday  and  settle  mat-  i 
ters.  Wednesday  came,  and  so  did  the  fifteen  i 
workmen,  but  with  altered  countenances.  Frieuds 
had  taught  them  not  to  be  bamboozled,  was  their 
word;  so  their  employer  might  keep  his  money, 
and  they  would  throw  themselves  upou  the  parish ; 
a measure  instantly  adopted,  to  the  distress  of  the 
parish.  A poor  triumph  for  their  Manchester 
acquaintances.” 

Edinburgh.— The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh 
has  received  intimation  that  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Consort  had  consented  to  lay 
the  foundation  stones  of  the  Industrial  Museum 
and  of  the  new  General  Post-office,  at  Edin- 
burgh, on  or  about  Wednesday,  the  23rd  of 
October,  on  the  return  of  the  Court  from 
Balmoral.  The  Industrial  Museum  is  from  plans 
by  Captain  Fowke,  and  contracts  have  been  en- 
tered into  in  tho  meantime  for  the  construction 
of  one-third  of  the  contemplated  building.  The 
site  is  immediately  behind  the  University,  and 
will,  when  the  whole  plan  is  executed,  cover 
the  greater  part  of  Argyll-square.  The  Post- 
office  is  from  plans  by  Mr.  Malheson,  architect  of 
the  Board  of  Works  at  Edinburgh,  and  is  to  occupy 
the  very  important  site  at  the  foot  of  the  North- 
bridge,  recently  cleared  by  the  removal  of  the 

Theatre  Royal  and  other  buildings. The 

Scotsman,  in  an  article  on  “ a new  field  for 
the  employment  of  women  in  Edinburgh, 
describes  extensive  India-rubber  and  vulcanite 
manufactories,  the  former  already  erected  and 
at  work,  with  about  400  young  women  em- 
ployed, at  wages  ranging  from  7s.  to  123.  per 
week ; and  the  latter  in  course  of  erection  only, 
but  virtually  by  the  same  company,  thougi 
under  another  name.  The  vulcanite  works  wil. 
be  an  extensive  brick  erection,  with  a giant  brick 
chimney-stalk.  The  highest  portion  of  the  build' 
ing  has  reached  its  third  story,  while  a lowei 
portion  has  been  roofed  in,  its  floor  laid  down,  am 
glazing  finished.  The  main  building  is  150  leei 
long,  40  feet  broad,  and,  to  the  wall-head,  33  feu 
high.  A roof  of  11  feet  in  height  raises  the  tota 
elevation  to  49  feet,  and  converts  a three-stor; 
building  into  four.  In  the  centre  there  will  be  i 
square  clock-tower,  partly  tapered  towards  the  top 
and  rising  to  a height  (including  that  of  a weather 
vane)  of  108  feet.  On  the  west  side,  joining_  u; 
to  this,  the  main  building,  there  is  the  engine 
house,  30  feet  long;  and  beyond  it,  the  polishing 
house,  85  feet  long  and  10  feet  6 inches  in  heighi 
surmounted  by  an  overhanging  roof.  The  toti 
length  of  the  building  is  thus  265  feet.  Tb 
chimney-stalk  will  be  150  feet  in  height ; and  th 
whole,  it  is  expected,  will  be  completed  in  tw 
months  from  this  date.  The  whole  is  to  be  coate 
over  and  painted  to  resemble  stone. 
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A Mornhig  in  Lille,  France. 

tIOULD  any  of  onr  readers 
who  have  a taste  for  works 
of  art  aud  art-manufacture, 
chance  to  visit  Lille,  they 
should  seek  an  introduction 
to  the  bouse  of  Mr.  Gentil, 
in  the  Rue  dc  I’Hopital 
Militaire.  Even  in  the  court- 
yard there  is  something  to 
be  seen : an  elaborately- 
carved  porch,  with  twisted 
columns  and  Gothic  panel 
work  below,  applied  to  the 
modern  house;  sculptures  in 
marble;  and  an  exquisitely 
wrought  iron  pump,  attri- 
buted to  Quintin  Matsys,  but 
undoubtedly  something  later 
in  date.  The  dog-kennel  is 
a piece  of  Gothic  work,  and 
the  owner  says  his  canine 
Kin  friend  respects  it  fully.  The  pro- 
mise  thus  given  is  more  than  fulfilled 
on  entering,  for  within  there  is 
found  such  a ramassement  of  articles  of 
art  manufactnre,  chiefly  of  the  si.xteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  as  can  scarcely 
be  matched  elsewhere  in  a private  house ; 

' articles  not  used  exceptionally  here  and  there, 
; as  decorations  and  special  curiosities,  but  ac- 
tually filling  the  house,  and  made  to  perfoi-m 

• Qaily  duty.  Take  up  the  nearest  thing  that 
comc.s  to  hand  in  the  first  room  you  enter : it  is 
a damascened  inkstand,  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV,, 
with  a gun-lock  attached  to  it  to  get  light  for  the 
sealing-w’ax ; and  next  it  is  a work-box  of  the 
same  period,  with  all  its  contents  to  the 
minutest  particulars.  Porcelain  of  Palissy  and 

. lacquered  chinaware  stand  about.  The  fire-irons 
are  elegant  work  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  Mr.  Gentil  has  the  same  story  to  tell  that 
collectors  in  this  country  can : how  that  first 
buying  the  poker  and  so  forth,  the  broom  of 
the  identical  set  came  to  his  hands  from  an 
entirely  different  quarter  some  years  afterwards. 

One  room  displays  furniture  wholly  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XV.,  with  Gobelins  and  Beauvais  tapestry 
marvellously  fresh  and  bright.  Illustration  is 
carried  as  far  as  it  can  be.  Open  one  of  those 
round  purses  lying  on  the  table,  and  which  every 
one  knows,  if  only  from  the  pictures  of  the 
period  : it  contains  a contempomry  pack  of  cards, 
counters  charmingly  engraved,  a little  writing-case, 
and  fine  medals  of  the  king.  Even  more  remark- 
able than  other  rooms  seems  the  little  kitchen, 
wherein  every  article  is  of  the  same  artistic 
character,  gridirons,  steelyards,  jugs,  dishes,  and 
saucepans.  The  boles  in  the  colander  form  the 
name  of  the  original  owner,  and  show  the  date, 
1630 : while  of  warming-pans  there  are  half-a- 
dozen,  more  or  less  elegant  and  “cunning.” 

Going  upstairs  to  what  may  be  called  the 
museum  proper,  or  rather,  the  study,  chairs, 
tables,  floor,  walls,  are  covered  with  pieces  of  iron- 
work, thousands  of  medals, — we  use  the  word 
advisedly, — wood  carvings,  curious  deeds,  seals, 
and  autographs.  Unlocking  one  drawer  for  a 
key,  and  with  that  a cabinet,  and  then  plunging 
his  arm  into  a tangled  heap  of  riches,  Mr. 

' Gentil,  if  you  arc  in  favour,  brings  out,  as 

• evidently  one  of  bis  most  treasured  relics, — 
a diamond  - mounted  snuff-box,  displaying  a 

I capital  N.,  the  gift  of  Buonaparte  to  his 
1 father,  and  containing  a lock  of  the  emperor’s 
1 hair,  cut  after  death  at  St.  Helena.  A more 
j remarkable  collection,  in  short,  the  gatherings 
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during  fifty  years,  is  seldom  to  he  found;  and 
we  grieved  to  hear  the  obliging  owner  of  it  say, 
touching  his  head,  when  we  asked  if  he  had  a 
descriptive  catalogue  of  it, — “ It  is  only  here.” 

Lille  is  farther  fortunate  in  having  a 
museum  of  its  own,  including  a large  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  had  and  good,  ancient  and 
modern  (some  of  the  former  being  copies  and 
some  originals),  disposed  in  commodious  galle- 
ries. Some  of  the  best  of  the  modern  pictxires, 
— for  example,  a large  painting  by  Ilockert, 
“A  Swedish  Church,” — are  the  gift  of  the  Em- 
peror. The  great  boast,  however,  of  the  museum 
in  Lille,  Is  the  Wicar  collection  of  drawings  by  the 
early  masters,  including  a remarkable  set  of 
small  sketches  by  Francia,  sketches  by  Giotto, 
Guido,  Titian,  Rembrandt,  Raffaelle,  and  Michel- 
angelo. The  collection  ascribed  to  the  last-named 
great  artist,  nearly  200  in  number,  is  very  extra- 
ordinary. It  includes  studies  of  architectural 
works  of  his  own  period  (such  as  the  buildings  of 
Bramante),  and  studies  from  the  works  of  the 
architects  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
especially  Brunelleschi,  for  whom  he  professed  the 
greatest  admiration.  There  are  also  studies  from 
the  antique  monuments,  drawn  with  great  care;  and 
compositions  of  his  own,  set  forth  with  great  free- 
dom of  hand.  The  latter  include  a plan  for  the 
staircase  of  the  library  of  San  Lorenzo,  Florence, 
concerningwhichthereis  some  differenceof  opinion. 
It  is  known  that  INIichelaugelo  designed  this  stair- 
case when  altering  the  building  to  fit  it  for  a 
library,  and  that  the  works  were  stopped  till  1555, 
remaining  unfinished  for  thirty-two  years.  Vasari 
relates  how  that  Michelangelo,  being  then  applied 
to  for  his  original  design,  or  such  suggestions  as 
might  enable  those  who  were  concerned  to  execute 
the  staircase  in  the  way  he  had  proposed,  replied 
that  the  drawings  were  lost,  and  that  he  remem- 
bered nothing  about  them. 

He  says  in  his  letter  on  the  occasion, — ''Mi 
iorna  hen  alia  mente  come  xin  sojno,  una  certa 
scala  ma  non  credo  che  sia  ^uella  chepensai  allora, 
percTie  mi  iorna  cosa  goffa." 

In  the  same  letter,  however,  he  gave  “ Messer 
Georgio”  his  recoil  actions  of  the  scheme.  The  book 
containing  the  sketch,  now  in  the  AVicar  Museum, 
was  lost  during  the  siege  of  Florence.  “AVe  are 
persuaded,”  say  the  directors  of  the  museum, 
“that  all  the  erroneous  discussion  that  has  long 
taken  place  as  to  this  staircase  results  from  the 
wrong  interpretation  which  has  been  given  to  ex- 
pressions in  Michelangelo’s  letter.  After  a careful 
examination,  the  precious  drawing  that  we  possess, 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  unknown  until 
the  present  time,  seems  to  us  to  reveal  the  right 
disposition  which  this  staircase  should  have  in  the 
place  for  which  it  was  destined.” 

Accompanying  the  drawings  is  a letter  from 
Francis  I.  of  France,  to  Michelangelo,  seeking  to 
purchase  any  good  works  of  his  hand  that  he 
could  let  him  have.  This  is  dated  in  February, 
1546. 

In  the  gallery  containing  the  sketches  there 
is  a curious  and  instructive  set  of  ten  plans 
of  Lille  at  different  epochs,  commencing  with  it  as 
it  was  in  the  year  1000,  and  ending  with  it  in 
1793,  These  were  made  about  the  year  1828. 

The  museum  is  open  to  the  public,  free,  on 
Sunday  and  Thursday  in  every  week,  besides  fete 
days. 

AVicar,  in  addition  to  his  remarkable  collections, 
left  to  his  native  town,  by  a deed  dated  tho  28lh  of 
January,  1834,  funds  for  the  maintenance  at  Rome 
of  three  students,  being  inhabitants  of  Lille,  in  the 
classes  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture, 
respectively. 

Besides  what  we  have  already  mentioned, 
there  is,  in  the  same  building,  a collection  of 
“curiosities,”  so  to  speak,  called  the  “Moillet 
Museum;”  and  an  industrial  museum,  showing 
preparations  and  processes  in  the  style  of  our 
Brompton  collections.  The  industrial  museum, 
we  may  say,  contains  some  creditable  specimens  of 
stained  glass  by  Mr.  Gaudelet,  the  principal 


artist  in  that  material  in  the  town,  and  by  whom 
the  new  windows  in  the  cathedral  have  been  exe- 
cuted. 

This  building  is  now  being  restored  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Cauissier,  the  town  architect. 
Some  additions  have  been  made  at  the  south-east 
corner  in  very  good  Gothic.  The  Bourse,  too, — 
an  ornate  building,  erected  lu  1652, — is  under- 
going restoration. 

The  new  church,  for  which  it  will  be  remem- 
bered designs  were  obtained  in  competition,  English 
architects  carrying  off  the  chief  premiums  hut  not 
being  employed.  Is  making  very  slow  progress- 
The  crypt  under  the  east  end,  vaulted  with  brick 
and  stone  groins,  is  used  for  service.  The  stone 
work  above  is  carried  up  to  some  height,  and  the 
foundations  of  part  of  the  nave  are  constructed 
very  solidly.  At  present  there  is  little  of  beauty 
apparent,  though  plenty  of  strength. 

Lille  much  needs  a sanitary  board.  The  river 
Deule,  which  traverses  the  city,  ought  to  be  spelt 
Leuil,  so  black  arc  its  waters.  The  cellars  of  the 
houses  almost  wholly  below  ground  and  inhabited 
by  a dense  population,  are  a disgrace  to  a civilized 
community.  This  was  pointed  out  some  years 
ago  by  commissioners  sent  from  Paris,  but  little 
improvement  in  this  respect  seems  to  have  fol- 
lowed their  report.  Travellers  into  Belgiiim  by 
the  night  train,  who  are  forced  to  remain,  as  is 
now'  the  case,  two  hours  in  the  station  at  Lille, 
may  detect  one  result  of  this  and  other  unsanitary 
arrangements  in  the  pungent  and  poisonous  air 
which  fills  the  waiting-rooms  there.  But  for  the 
out-of-door  habits  of  the  population,  the  death  rate 
in  some  of  the  French  towns  would  attain  even, 
more  frightful  proportions  than  it  now  exhibits. 


ART  AND  PTIILOSOPHY. 

At  the  recent  Antwerp  Art-Congress,  the  third 
section  had  to  consider  and  decide  on  the  following 
questions : — 

1st.  V^hat  are  the  relations  between  philosophy 
and  art? 

2nd.  Does  not  art  exercise  a certain  influence 
upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  development  of 
nations  ? 

3rd.  AVhat  influence  do  we  recognise  as  produced 
upon  modern  genius  by  contemporary  art  ? Does 
not  our  epoch  possess  a new  principle,  which  may 
give  to  the  plastic  arts  a fresh  direction  and  ex- 
pression ? 

4tb.  If  art,  in  expressing  contemporary  thought, 
ought  to  ofler  a symbol  of  it  to  all  eyes,  by  what 
class  of  works  can  this  end  be  best  obtained  ? 

Jlr.  Hoard,  in  reporting  the  discussions  to  the 
general  meeting,  gave  a fair  idea  of  what  was  said. 
His  remarks  will  assist  us  in  conveying  it  to  our 
readers. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  treat  with  perspicacity 
such  abstract  ideas  as  those  which  the  section  had 
to  consider ; and  this  difliculty  was  increased 
owing  to  the  various  languages  in  which  the  ideas 
were  promulgated,  one  half  of  the  speeches  having 
been  delivered  in  German,  Flemish,  and  in 
English;  the  remainder  in  French. 

Touching  the  first  question,  what  relation  does 
philosophy  bear  to  art  ? it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  no  member  of  tbe  section  represented  art  to 
consist  in  pure  and  simple  imitation  of  physical 
nature.  All  were  agreed  to  recognize  an  intimate 
relation  between  the  known  facts  of  philosophy 
and  the  manifest  actions  of  art. 

Philosophy  proceeds  from  human  intelligence : 
art,  equally,  is  derived  from  the  intellectual  domain, 
the  human  thought : that  is  the  one  common 
source  from  which  philosophy  and  art  alike  receive 
their  existence.  True,  great  distinctions  divide 
them : thus,  philosophic  science  is  abstract  and 
general;  art  is  individual,  and  to  it  a sensible 
form  is  a necessity.  These  are  essential  differences, 
which  may  not  he  safely  oveidooked ; for  if  art 
strive  to  remain  in  generalities,  and  usurp  the 
nature  of  philosophy,  it  subsides  into  empty  and 
false  idealism.  But  if  it  desire,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  limit  itself  to  sensible  forms,  it  cauiiob 
escape  materialism. 

The  relations  between  philosophy  and  art  are 
so  close,  that  to  each  school  of  philosophy  there  is 
a corresponding  school  of  art.  If  beauty  bo  to 
tbe  philosopher  merely  an  agreeable  sensation,  the 
artist  need  not  in  his  works  propose  to  himself  any 
other  end  than  to  contribute  to  this  sensual  en- 
joyment, and  art  becomes  materialistic.  Let  the 
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pMoBopher  behold  ia  the  beautiM  the  splendour 
of  truth,  and  art  becomes  spiritual : it  will  seeli, 

by  its  works,  to  arouse  in  tbe  soul  that  exquisite, 
delichtfuJ  impression  which  accompanies  the  per- 
ception of  moral  beauty;  so  that  one  may  apply 
to  the  arts  equally  well  as  to  men  that  old 
French  proverb,—”  Tell  me  what  philosophy  you 
bold,  and  I will  tell  you  what  you  are.” 

One  member  enunciated  the  idea  that  the 
artist  ought  not  to  belong  to  any  school,  lie 
ought,  it  has  been  said,  only  to  depend  upon  his 
own  individual  sentiment.  If  it  be  desired  to 
imprison  the  artist  in  a sect  of  philosophy,  art 
will  break  such  fragile  chains;  and  God  forbid 
that  the  attempt  succeed,  for  it  would  be  to  con- 
demn him  to  immobility. 

This  thesis  has  met  with  contradictors.  It  is 
not  right,  it  has  been  objectel,  to  confound 
philsopby  with  tbe  schools  that  claim  to  represent 
it.  There  is  a great  distinction  between  the  artist 
enslaving  himself  to  a course  adopted  by  a school 
of  philosophy,  and  following,  without  being  aware 
of  the  fact,  a philosophic  idea, — dealing  in  philo- 
sophy, in  a word,  as  Mr.  Jourdain  made  prose, 
without  being  aware  of  it.  For  this  latter  case, 
the  artist  enjoys  perfect  liberty;  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  art  rests  upon  its  right  foundation, — 
human  thought. 

This  freedom  for  the  artist  of  being  subject  only 
to  his  individual  sentiment  was  generally  allowed 
by  the  section. 

Then  arose  the  question,  if  the  artist  ought  so 
far  to  follow  his  own  individual  feeling,  might  he 
not  also  release  himself  from  every  authority, 
even  to  that  of  religion?  Immobility  of  art 
would  be  the  consequence,  it  was  said.  This  ia  an 
error.  Christian  art,  for  example,  has  given  birth 
to  schools  widely  dillering: — tbe  Byzantine  school, 
the  Umbrian  school,  the  Flemish  school,  llafiaelle, 
Rubens,  &c., — present  to  ua,  with  the  same  ac- 
knowledged facts,  expressions  extremely  varied. 

A member  made  an  eflbrt  to  bring  back  tbe 
discussion  to  the  question,  the  relations  between 
philosophy  and  art.  According  to  him,  individual 
sentiment  does  not  suffice  to  decide  the  point. 
Doubtless,  the  individual  is  free;  but,  to  reach 
tbe  public,  the  productions  of  the  artist  pass 
through  his  soul,  and  take  their  impress  from  it. 
What  ideas  animated  that  soul?  It  was  not  of 
importance  to  know  if  it  belonged  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  Kant,  or  that  of  Mr.  Cousin  ? Ko : the 
one  thing  needful  to  ascertain  was,  if  that  soul 
were  truly  great  and  noble ; and  the  more  grand, 
the  more  noble  it  was,  so  in  proportion  would  be 
grand  and  noble  the  impress  stamped  upon  its 
productions.  With  only  liberty,  a man  cannot 
produce  a picture : it  is  further  necessary  to  know 
to  the  service  of  what  thoughts,  of  what  senti- 
ments, this  liberty  is  to  be  applied.  Well,  it  is 
this  that  philosophy  will  point  out ; and  the  more 
she  ennobles  the  soul,  the  more  will  she  advance 
art. 

Thus  it  is  seen  by  the  foregoing  remarks  that 
all  members  were  agreed  to  admit  that  art  does 
no  more  than  translate  into  a sensible  form  the 
thought  and  the  feelings  of  man.  But  so  far, 
this  thought  and  these  sentiments  merely  appear 
as  derived  from  efforts  purely  human.  A member 
hereupon  propounded  the  idea  that  Revelation  (the 
Sacred  Writings  and  the  Prophets)  could  conduct 
to  the  same  results  as  human  science,  the  most 
sure  and  the  most  solidly  acquired. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  principle 
is,  that  Revelation  ought  to  be  a more  sure  and 
certain  guide  for  the  artist  than  philosophy. 

To  this  it  was  replied,  that  this  thesis  would 
cu'cumscribe  the  domain  of  art,  since,  excepting 
Jews  and  Christians,  there  were  no  artists  capable 
of  drawing  from  such  a source. 

Therefore,  to  sura  up  the  spirit  of  the  discussion 
upon  the  first  question,  art  is  inspired  from 
thought,  and  is  not  a servile  imitation  of  nature. 
Such  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  section. 
As  regards  thought  itself,  it  ought  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  greater  number,  to  be  dictated  by 
a school  or  a creed;  it  ought  to  be  free  and 
spontaneous. 

Then  as  to  tbe  second  question : does  not  art 
exercise  a certain  influence  upon  the  moral  and 
intellectual  development  of  nations  ? 

There  was  no  hesitation  in  replying  in  the 
affirmative  to  this  question.  Thelufiaence  of  art, 
it  was  said,  is  good  or  bad  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  inspiration  which  animates  the  artist.  But 
it  cannot  bo  denied,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of 
the  work,  whether  the  artist  were  conscious  of  tbe 
power  he  was  about  to  exercise  over  his  fellows, 
or  that  it  was  unknown  to  him,  a sort  of  contagion 
will  propagate  the  idea,  or  the  sentiment,  of  which 
this  work  of  art  is  the  expression.  Let  us  add, 
there  is  for  thought  no  more  universal  means  of 


communication.  In  truth,  art  is  endowed  with  the 
unique  privilege  of  speaking  in  a language  that  is 
understood  by  all.  Admiring  the  same  objects, 
charmed  with  the  same  beauties,  men  unite  in  a 
common  understanding;  love  of  art  is  one  of  the 
most  solid  bases  of  human  brotherhood. 

Third  question.  What  influence  do  we  recog- 
nize as  produced  upon  tbe  modern  genius  by 
contemporary  art  ? Does  not  our  epoch  possess  a 
new  principle,  which  may  give  to  the  plastic  arts 
a fresh  direction  and  expression  ? 

A prefatory  question  was  mooted, — Is  there 
a modern  genius  ? 

No,  replied  a member,  and  in  support  of  this 
assertion  be  remarked  that  there  is  no  original 
contemporary  art. 

The  section  acknowledged  some  portion  of  truth 
in  this  opinion,  aud  therefore  substituted  the 
phrase  " tendency  to  modern  genius,”  for  ” modern 
genius.” 

What  is  this  tendency  ? 

Some  members  thought  that  Realism  was  the 
truly  characteristic  tendency  of  our  epoch.  Photo- 
graphy, and  still  more  the  stereoscope,  this  was  the 
last  art-word  of  the  day.  Such  was  not  the  opinion 
of  tbe  section.  Even  as  we  have  seen  with  regard 
to  the  first  question,  the  supremacy  of  mind 
over  matter  was  admitted  by  all  the  speakers. 
Art,  individual  in  itself,  proceeds  in  the  indi- 
viduality of  idea  and  of  sentiment,  super-sensible 
elements,  quite  distinct  from  the  objective  quality 
that  art  applies  itself  to  render. 

We  have  said  that  to  this  point  tbe  section  was 
unanimoas  in  expressing  itself  according  to  this 
meaning.  Nevertheless,  the  defence  of  Realism 
was  undertaken  by  a member  specially  authorized 
to  maintain  this  opinion.  He  made  tbe  cha- 
racteristic of  modem  art  to  consist  in  the  com- 
merce of  ideas. 

To  this  was  objected,  with  tbe  assent  of  the 
assembly,  that  those  of  his  works  which  had  at- 
tracted the  mo.st  notice,  were  precisely  those 
wherein  something  more  than  pure  and  simple 
imitation  of  nature  was  evident. 

The  question  took  a higher  ground.  In  glanc- 
ing back  to  the  history  of  the  human  race,  one 
orator  demonstrated  that  each  epoch  possessed  its 
own  distinctive  and  original  character.  He  passed 
successively  in  review  Greece,  Rome,  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  French  Revolution,  and  then  asked  if 
our  epoch  had  a chai’acter,  had  tendencies,  peculiar 
to  itself. 

Entering  into  this  train  of  thought,  it  was  sub- 
mitted, that  that  which  characterizes  the  present 
age  is,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people ; or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  the  more  enlightened,  more  de- 
veloped sentiment,  the  dignity  of  humanity. 

But  is  there  nothing  superior  to  man,  which 
may  firrnish  the  artist  with  a true  and  abundant 
inspiration  ? Should  not  art  seek  its  inspiration 
in  a domain  superior  to  that  of  human  nature : 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  infinite,  in  the  Deity  ? 
Always,  be  it  understood,  with  perfect  indepen- 
dence of  thought. 

Another  speaker  maintained  that  the  tendencies 
of  modern  thought  were  in  nowise  materialistic; 
ho  set  himself  in  particular  to  show  the  fearful 
and  degrading  consequences  that  these  tendencies 
would  entail,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  if  they 
were  to  be  exalted  into  doctrine,  and  adopted 
generally.  He  strikingly  contrasted  the  artist 
inspired  with  the  pure  single  love  of  his  art, 
making  of  this  art  a religion,  with  him  who, 
deserting  his  true  mission,  seeks  in  his  art  only 
the  means  of  flattering  the  caprice  or  passion  of 
the  day;  or  degrades  it  to  the  worship  of  the 
golden  calf. 

What,  now,  is  the  best  method  of  expressing 
modern  thought  ? This  is  the  fourth  and  last 
question. 

The  section  having  admitted  generally  that  the 
characteristic  tendency  of  our  epoch  is,  above  all, 
to  popularize  art,  and  to  spread  its  salutary  in- 
fluence among  the  most  numerous  classes,  the 
method  which  appears  likely  best  to  realize  these 
tendencies  seems  to  he  mural  painting,  which 
places  the  work  of  the  artist  before  the  eyes  of  all, 
and  withdraws  himself  from  influences  entirely 
individual  and  evanescent. 

One  member,  it  is  true,  objected  that  if  mural 
painting  detached  the  artist  from  private  influence, 
it  delivered  him  up  all  the  more  completely  either 
to  the  influence  of  public  authorities,  or  to  that 
of  powerful  corporate  bodies.  We  may  ask  if  the 
publicity  of  these  grand  productions  is  not  a 
sufficient  guarantee  both  for  the  moral  liberty  of 
the  artist  aud  for  the  elevated  character  of  his 
work  ? 

An  ideal  is  a necessity ; every  one  has  acknow- 
ledged this.  Where  is  it  to  be  found?  The 
thought  of  Deity  alone  can  give  it  a real  character. 


It  may  be  said,  in  summing  up,  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  section,  that  which  most  charac- 
terizes modern  genius,  aud,  consequently,  which 
best  indicates  to  art  the  direction  it  ought  to  follow, 
is  tbe  sentiment  peculiar  to  our  epoch  of  respect  for 
the  liberty  of  man,  and  the  consciousness  of  his 
dignity.  


The  Abhc  Brauwers,  of  Holland,  delivered  a 
discourse  at  the  meeting  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  which  produced  a very  stirring  effect. 
Mr.  Brauwers  said : When  I came  to  this  Con- 
gress I was  overpowered  by  the  genius  of  others. 

I was  delighted  to  meet  here  those  whose  works  I 
had  admired ; I bowed  my  head  before  these  great 
authorities,  and  I bad  no  thought  of  becoming 
myself  a speaker.  I ask  your  pardon  for  now 
allowing  myself  to  be  guided  by  a different  feeling ; 
but  I long  to  refute  tbe  assertion  that  an  artist 
ought  not  to  belong  to  any  school  of  philosophy. 
There  are  two  things  to  he  distinguished : belong- 
ing to  a systematic  philosophy,  and  being  really  a 
philosopher.  Every  artist  is  a philosopher ; it  is 
degrading  him  to  wish  to  make  him  otherwise. 
And  this  is  the  reason : man  addresses  himself  to 
men,  to  reasoning  beings.  If  he  has  no  conscious- 
ness of  what  he  does,  he  no  longer  acts  as  a man. 
The  artist  naturally  asks  himself,  before  painting 
a picture ; ” What  am  I about  to  do  ? — why  am  I 
going  to  do  it  ? — what  means  am  I about  to  employ 
to  accomplish  it?”  To  ask  oneself  this  is  to 
philosophize.  The  man  who  does  not  think  at  all  - 
as  he  takes  up  his  pencil,  what  docs  he  produce  ? 

It  is  like  the  fable  of  tbe  ape  exhibiting  the  magic 
lantern.  It  is  in  vain  that  he  says  to  the  by- 
standers, " Behold !”  Every  one  exclaims,  “ I see 
nothing.”  The  most  that  can  be  said  of  his  work 
by  some  good-natured  friend  is,  ” I see  something 
certainly,  hut  I cannot  distinguish  what  it  is.”  It 
becomes,  therefore,  necessary  for  the  artist  to 
choose  some  end  worthy  of  man  as  a domestic  and 
social  being;  possessed  of  a mortal  body  and  an 
immortal  soul;  of  a body  which  must  he  submis- 
sive to  the  soul,  as  the  pencil  to  the  hand  of  the 
painter,  as  the  tongue  to  the  orator,  as  tbe  instru- 
ment to  the  musician.  This  is  what  philosophy 
must  accomplish.  In  the  next  place  must  be  con- 
sidered the  means  most  conducive  to  this  end. 
Herein  lies  the  task  good  taste  has  to  perform, 
the  good  taste  which  ought  to  be  president 
of  every  organized  commission  as  to  a work  of 
art.  The  plan  of  the  artist  once  decided  upon, 
the  fi.ne  arts  are  called  in  to  execute  it,  and  to 
give  to  the  idea  a sensible  form.  Philosophy  con- 
structs the  skeleton ; the  fine  arts  string  together 
the  nerves,  cover  them  with  flesh,  and  crown 
the  whole  with  youth  and  beauty.  Philosophy  is 
the  general;  the  fine  arts  are  the  valiant  legions 
which  fight  under  his  orders.  Art  can  do  nothing 
without  philosophy.  To  separate  it  from  art  is 
to  tear  the  wings  from  the  eagle,  to  strike  out  the 
eye  of  the  lion,  to  wrench  away  the  heart  from  the 
beautiful.  Every  man  who  earnestly  desires  to 
contemplate  Truth,  will  feel  rays  of  light  descend 
around  him;  his  heart  will  throb  with  an  ardour 
that  will  incite  him  to  work,  and  thus  communi- 
cate to  others  the  splendid  vision  lie  has  beheld. 
It  is  by  the  aid  of  philosophy  alone  that  the  artist 
can  captivate  souls  with  beauty.  If  he  do  not 
succeed  in  attaining  the  ideal,  from  the  moment 
that  ho  cuts  into  the  block  with  the  chisel  of 
philosophy,  each  splinter  that  he  strikes  oft'  will 
be  a star  to  illumine  the  world.  If  he  has  thought 
well  before  acting, — if  he  has  called  philosophy 
to  his  aid,  he  will  have  but  to  caress  the  marble, 
and  the  statue  will  arise,  animated,  beneath  his 
fingers, — the  canvas  will  breathe  under  his  pencil.- 
For  the  poet,  his  task  is  less  difficult.  To  con- 
quer senseless  matter,  command  the  block  of  stone: 
this  is  the  triumph  of  reason.  Language,  not 
being  a tangible  body,  the  poet  has  at  his  dis- 
posal all  means  afforded  by  the  other  arts.  He 
has  the  colours  of  tbe  painter;  bis  thoughts  will 
arrange  themselves  in  some  sort  like  to  statues 
and  he  will  have  the  resources  of  tho  musician, 
thanks  to  the  harmony  of  language. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  Milton : allow  me  to 
do  honour  to  another  poet,  a son  of  the  city  towards 
which  I felt  myself  impelled,  in  spite  of  myself. 
You  will  see  that  truth  is  not  quite  used  up.  The 
ideal  counts  more  than  oue  heaven:  those  who 
have  arrived  at  the  third  need  not  fear  being  infi- 
nite. March ! march  ! Forward ! In  these 
spheres  one  is  never  content : the  ideal  seems  ever 
above  us.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  the  best 
artist  is  ever  the  least  satisfied  with  his  work. 
The  ideal  to  which  he  continually  approaches 
nearer  and  nearer  forces  him  to  reconsider  what 
he  has  accomplished.  It  is  something  like  it,  he 
thinks,  but  it  is  not  it.  He  hopes  to  do  better, 
aud  never  ceases ; because,  in  proportion  as  he 
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works,  the  horizon  of  his  thought  recedes  towards 
the  induite. 

Philosophy  and  the  fine  arts  are  united  by  bauds 
80  sacred  that  it  is  criminal  to  wish  to  break  them. 
To  separate  philosophy  from  art  would  be  a divorce 
such  as  we  ought  never  to  have  in  our  day. 
Philosophy  is  the  master,  the  king;  and  art  is  the 
sweet  queen,  all  beauty,  fascination,  and  grace. 
It  is  to  degrade  the  artist  to  treat  him  as  a 
deserter  from  philosophy.  There  has  been  some 
talk  about  individuality.  But  we  remain  always 
individual ; and  even  in  the  bosom  of  God  we  are 
ourselves  individually  distinct  from  that  which 
surrounds  us.  No  doctrine  can  suppress  the  indi- 
viduality of  genius.  I do  not  speak  of  the  copyist ; 
he  is  not  an  artist ; he  is  nothing.  There  has  also 
been  talk  about  liberty  ; but  I understood  nought 
of  what  was  said.  Is  there  one  being  who  does 
not  bow  the  head  before  the  majesty  of  genius  j 
who  is  not  willing  to  bend  the  knee  before  heavenly 
beauty  ? Let  us  pause  and  marvel  at  him.  Who 
would  dare,  in  the  face  of  a great  work  of  genius, 
to  exalt  bis  own  personality,  and  to  exclaim,  “ I 
am  all;  thou  art  nothing;”  and  to  throw  dirt 
upon  celebrities,  instead  of  crowning  them  with 
laurel  ? If  it  were  the  modern  artist  no  one  would 
second  him. 

Every  one  admits  the  inftueuce  of  art,  of  truth, 
aud  of  virtue.  Every  artist  is  pervaded  with  the 
consciousness  of  his  mission;  he  knows  that  he 
should  exercise  an  influence  on  his  age.  The  great 
question  to  be  decided  is,  will  that  iulluencc  be 
good  or  bad  ? The  artist  may  choose  between  the 
two : either  to  be  the  benefactor  of  man,  domestic 
and  social,  or  to  be  bis  tyrant ; to  be  the  pro- 
phet of  God  or  a hypocrite  amongst  men.  The 
choice  rests  with  himself. 

It  seems  to  me  the  question  is  resolved  from  the 
moment  in  which  you  admit  that  the  fine  arts 
ought  to  exercise  an  influence  on  the  elevation  of 
the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  nations.  It  is  evidently 
necessary  that  the  artist  should  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  by  grand  thoughts,  to  the  end 
that  in  contemplating  his  work  every  one  should 
come  under  the  influence  of  his  idea.  Each  artistic 
work  may  be  perhaps  but  one  drop ; but  these 
drops  shall  wear  away  the  stone,  and  render  the 
ideas  appreciable.  It  is  impossible  to  bind  the 
artist  who  feels  his  soul  soaring  towards  God; 
it  is  vain  to  hope  to  bring  him  down,  to 
bend  him  towards  earth;  to  sever  him  from  the 
angelic  ranks  towards  which  he  is  rising,  and  force 
him  to  take  a lower  flight,  or  to  grovel  in  the 
dust.  Our  feei  must  needs  tread  these  stony 
paths,  for  we  are  condemned  to  exile ; but  the/hce 
of  man  should  ever  be  raised  heavenward.  Just 
now  I struck  upon  a sensitive  note.  Milton  was 
a great  genius ; aud  yet  I dare  to  assert,  that  all 
the  genius  of  Milton  is  due  to  a son  of  Antwerp, 
to  whom  Holland,  France,  and  Belgium  are  now 
raising  monuments — to  Vondel.  All  the  subjects 
of  "Paradise  Lost,”  of  "Paradise  Regained,”  of 
"Samson,”  were  treated  by  Vondel  twenty-five 
years  before  Milton;  and  not  only  did  Milton 
borrow  the  subjects,  but  he  has  adopted  the  deve- 
lopments, and  has  translated  entire  verses.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  Milton’s  weakest  poems  are 
those  in  which  he  has  not  imitated  Vondel.  I re- 
claim for  our  country,  and  for  Antwerp,  this 
shining  glory.  You  see  that  Christian  genius  has 
had  the  same  ideas  at  diffei-ent  periods.  But 
honour  has  not  always  been  rendered  to  this  great 
man  ; I trust  the  day  will  come. 

This  discourse  was  most  admirably  delivered, 
and  seemed  to  carry  the  audience  with  it.  They 
declined  to  listen  to  some  proofs  in  the  shape  of 
parallel  passages,  which  the  abbe  offered  in  support 
of  his  charge  against  Milton,  but,  with  that  excep- 
tion, received  every  paragraph  with  the  most 
energetic,  and  we  will  add,  with  well-deserved 
applause. 

STRIKES. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, elsewhere  mentioned,  Mr.  J.  Watts,  Ph.  D., 
read  the  following  paper  " On  Strikes — 

Among  the  most  serious  evils  to  be  encountered 
in  the  operations  of  trade  are  strikes  by  organized 
bodies  or  workmen.  Since  the  repeal  of  the 
laws  against  combinations  of  workmen  “trade 
societies”  have  sprung  up  in  almost  every  consider- 
able branch  of  employment, — associations,  the 
principal  object  of  which  is  “the  protection  of 
wages.”  These  societies  are  co-extensive  with  the 
trades  which  they  represent;  being  composed  of 
federated  branches,  united  by  representation  in 
central  committees.  Some  of  these  societies  are 
not  strictly  confined  to  the  United  Kingdom  j for 
the  hand  engravers  have  members  in  North 
America,  and  the  Amalgamated  Engineers  have 
members  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  In 


some  of  these  societies  piecework  alone — i.e.,  work 
at  so  much  per  yard  or  per  piece  of  a given  num- 
ber of  yards,  or  so  much  for  a given  job — is  recog- 
nized as  the  proper  mode  of  payment : in  others 
piecework  and  daywork  are  both  allowed ; and  in 
others,  again,  daywork  alone  is  recognized;  but  in 
all  there  are  rules,  expressed  or  understood,  to 
control  the  rates  of  wages,  which  are  alike  for  the 
inferior  and  the  superior  workman.  In  most 
societies  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  is  held  to  be 
an  indispensable  preliminary  to  admission,  and 
the  number  of  apprentices  to  be  allowed  to  any 
employer  to  a given  number  of  men  is  defined; 
while  in  other  societies  (the  cotton  trade,  to  wit), 
the  system  of  apprenticeship  is  held  to  be  in- 
jurious, and  is  sometimes  denounced  as  a tyranny. 
The  societies  enforce  their  rules  upon  members  by 
fines  and  expulsion,  while  the  rod  held  over  the 
employer  is  the  probability  of  a strike.  That 
strikes  are  great  evils,  is  universally  allowed. 
Some  persons  affirm  that  they  are  unmitigated 
evils  : some  think  that,  however  mischievous,  they 
are  not  preventible ; while  others  affirm  that  they 
ai*e  necessary,  as  preventing  eveu  greater  calami- 
ties. If  I can  at  all  aid  in  discovering  which  of 
these  theories  is  the  true  one,  or  if  any  of  them 
be  true,  my  purpose  will  be  answered.  I suspect 
there  are  but  few  men  who  would  think  of  re- 
enacting the  laws  against  combinations;  for,  what- 
ever be  the  evils  of  freedom,  those  of  secret 
societies,  endless  prosecutions,  and  schemes  of  re- 
venge, which  would  certainly  follow  any  such 
enactment,  would  he  much  worse;  and  we  are 
therefore  left  to  reason  alone  as  our  court  of 
appeal,  whatever  may  be  our  conclusions ; and  if 
we  find  that  we  are  at  present  experiencing  the 
danger  of  "a  little  learning”  in  trude^afi'airs  by 
workmen;  the  cure,  as  I believe,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  backward  path,  but  in  the  progress  to 
higher  knowledge ; and  we  must  not  forget  that 
our  present  position,  as  compared  with  twenty 
years  ago,  shows  a very  satisfactory  improvement 
in  the  conduct  of  the  working  classes  generally. 

Economic  science  rules  that  the  price  of  labour, 
like  that  of  any  other  commodity,  will  be  regu- 
lated by  the  supply  of,  compared  with  the  demand 
for,  it;  and  working  men  practically'  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  the  theory  eveu  while  fighting  against 
it;  for  they  withdraw  labour  from  the  market; 
thus  making  it  artificially  scarce,  iu  order  to  keep 
up  its  price.  But  such  an  operation,  even  if 
successful,  is  shortsighted : the  operatives  forget 
that  all  increase  to  the  future  wages  fund  comes 
out  of  the  profits  of  the  employer  and  the  invested 
savings  of  the  workman;  and  that  to  arbitrarily 
prevent  the  production  of  wealth,  or  to  vrastcfully 
consume  the  savings  of  past  years,  is  just  as  iu- 
jurious  to  society,  and  as  certainly  lessens  the 
future  demand  for  workmen,  as  if  the  employer’s 
workshops  and  plant  had  been  burnt,  or  bis  wealth 
cast  into  the  sea.  Like  produces  its  like : wealth 
begets  wealth;  but  the  seed  wealth  can  only 
fructify  by  passing  through  the  soil  of  labour ; 
and,  as  the  increase  of  an  industrious  population 
increases  the  price  of  land  by  increasing  the  cus- 
tomers for  its  produce;  so  will  the  increase  of 
wealth  generally  increase  the  price  of  labour  by 
increasing  the  demand  for  labourers.  If  I save 
money  I do  not  lock  it  up  iu  a box,  but  invest  it, 
in  order  to  make  a profit;  but  where  shall  I find 
an  investment  which  does  not  employ  labour  ? If 
I go  into  Consols,  into  bank  or  railway  sbare.s,  I 
release  another  man’s  money ; and,  however  often 
this  transaction  be  repeated,  the  ultimate  result 
will  be  the  release  of  some  one’s  money  from  pro- 
ductive employment.  The  connection  between 
the  employer  and  his  workpeople  ought  to  be  very 
intimate;  for,  unless  the  workman  has  the  con- 
fidence of  his  employer  or  manager,  be  cannot 
expect  to  retain  his  situation  for  any  long  time ; 
and,  to  enable  him  to  deserve  such  confidence,  he 
must  work  with  a will,  which  can  only  arise  from 
satisfaction  with  bis  remuneration  and  his  treat- 
ment. The  best  of  friends  occasionally  disagree, 
and  each  conscientiously  believes  the  other  to  be 
in  the  wrong ; and  it  is  hardly  likely  that  members 
of  societies  which,  as  at  present  constituted,  in- 
fringe upon  individual  liberty,  will  avoid  disputes 
with  the  sufferers  from  their  restrictive  rules; 
and,  accordingly,  we  can  scarcely  lift  a newspaper 
without  finding  (by  advertisements  for  workmen, 
aud  counter  advertisements  advising  workmen  not 
to  engage)  that  disputes  and  strikes  are  of  very 
frequent  not  to  say  of  constant  occurrence. 

The  main  object  of  trade  societies  is  to  keep  up 
wages ; and  I am  not  prepared  to  assert  that  they 
do  not  in  some  cases  succeed ; especially  where,  by 
limiting  the  number  of  apprentices,  they  keep  the 
trade  in  few  bands.  But  1 wish  to  inquire  if  strikes 
be  a necessary  condition  to  that  success;  or  if,  on 
the  contrary,  any  possible  success  achieved  by  such 


process  could  not  equally  be  arrived  at  by  less  ob- 
jectionable means;  and  if  it  be  nob  possible  to 
arrange  trade  disputes  without  resort  to  this  fearful 
sword  of  strikes.  The  main  causes  of  strikes  have 
been  threefold ; — the  desire  to  limit  a trade,  the  in- 
troduction of  new  machinery,  and  dissatisfaction 
with  the  rate  of  wages  paid.  Sometimes  the  strike 
is  against  the  use  of  the  new  machine,  and  some- 
times against  the  arrangements  rendered  necessary 
by  its  introduction.  A Liverpool  shipbuilder,  iu 
1859,  got  the  copper  for  a ship’s  bottom  punched 
by  machinery  ready  for  nailing  on ; but  his  work- 
men struck,  and  obliged  him  to  set  the  baud 
punchers  to  work  to  go  over  the  job  as  if  it  was  not 
already  done,  and  to  pay  them  for  the  sham.  The 
stay  stitchers  of  Kettering  struck  against  the  em- 
ployment of  the  sewing  machine;  and  so  strong 
was  the  sympathy  of  “ trade  societies,”  that  sub- 
scriptions were  sent  in  iu  aid  of  the  strike  from 
the  very  machine  shop  which  supplied  the  ob- 
noxious articles.  It  seems  to  be  very  difficult  for 
working  men  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  improved 
machinery  will  lessen  the  demand  for  labour, 
although  both  theory  and  practice  prove  the  con- 
trary. It  is  quite  certain  that,  for  a new  machine 
to  get  adopted,  it  must  make  a profit  to  its  owner 
over  aud  above  that  of  the  machine  which  it  super- 
sedes ; and  that  increase  of  profit  increases  the 
future  wages  fund,  and,  consequently  the  demand 
for  labourers.  And  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
increased  demand  for  labour,  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation aud  of  material  wealth,  have  been  most  rapid 
where  machinery  has  achieved  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion,— viz.  in  the  cotton  trade  of  Lancashire.  The 
duration  of  a strike  varies  very  much.  The  great 
Preston  strike  lasted  thirty-eight  weeks;  the  ouo 
at  Padibam  twenty-nine  weeks;  Bolton  six  weeks; 
Ashton  and  district  six  weeks;  Clitheroe  six  weeks; 
Blackburn  three  weeks.  The  strike  of  the  London 
builders  lasted  twenty-six  weeks,  and  the  late  Colne 
strike  fifty  weeks.  Let  us  assume  fi.ve  per  cent,  as 
the  average  amount  in  dispute;  and  assume  that 
the  strike  is  in  every  case  successful;  and  we  shall 
then  find  that  the  adage  which  is  applied  to  dis- 
putants at  law, — that  "he  who  wius  loses,” — is 
equally  applicable  here.  A week  is  nearly  two 
per  cent,  of  a working  year,  and  of  course  repre- 
sents nearly  two  per  cent,  of  the  wages  of  a year. 
If,  therefore,  a strike  for  five  per  cent,  succeeds, 
its  results  will  be  exhibited  in  tho  following 
table : — 

Years  of  Work 
at  the  E.KtraRatc. 

make  it  up  . 

„ 2 months' wastes  „ ..3  i-5th 

„ 3 months’ wages  ,,  ..  4 4 5ths 

„ 6 months' wages  ,■  ..  9 3-5th3 

,,  12  months’ wages  ,,  ..19  l-itU 

,,  I2i  months' wages  „ ..  20 

But,  as  mouey  is  worth  5 per  cent,  at  interest,  it 
follows  that  if  a strike  for  5 per  cent,  lasts  12.i- 
months,  aud  then  succeeds,  and  maintains  the 
increase  for  20  years,  the  workman  has  lost  iu 
interest  much  more  than  he  gained  in  wages;  and 
that,  therefore,  no  part  of  the  loss  can  ever  be 
made  up ; for  if  be  could  have  worked  for  the 
lower  sum  during  the  year  of  strike,  and  have 
invested  instead  of  spending  the  money,  the  year’s 
wages  would  have  grown  into  three  years’  wages 
nearly  by  the  time  in  which  the  gain  of  the  strike 
would  make  up  for  the  loss  of  a single  year.  Of 
course,  a strike  for  10  per  cent,  would  require 
only  half  the  above  term  to  make  up  the  loss, 
while  a strike  for  2i  per  cent,  would  require 
double  the  time  exhibited  in  the  table,  or  41  years. 
The  strike  of  the  London  builders  iu  1859  was 
for  10  per  cent. ; and,  as  it  lasted  26  weeks,  would, 
if  successful,  have  required  10  2-5th  years  of  con- 
tinuous work  at  the  extra  rate  to  make  up  the 
loss  of  wages  sacrificed.  The  amount  iu  dispute 
between  the  weavers  of  Colne  and  their  employers 
did  not  average  more  than  3i  per  cent. ; aud,  had 
the  strike  beensuccessful,  would  have  required  more 
than  28  years’  continuous  employment  at  the  ad- 
vance to  make  up  the  amount  of  wages  lost ; by 
which  time  the  lost  wages  would,  at  5 per  cent., have 
quadrupled.  In  the  cotton  trade  wages  appear 
to  undergo  something  like  a general  adjustment 
every  three  or  four  years,  in  consequence  princi- 
pally of  defective  or  abundant  harvests  of  corn  or 
cotton,  or  both.  Such  adjustments  occurred  in 
185 1-,  in  1857,  and  in  18G0.  If,  therefore,  the 
strikes  which  occur  were  spread  equally  over  these 
periods,  they  would,  even  if  successlul,  onlyallect 
the  rate  of  wages  for  about  two  years  upon  an 
average,  and  therefore  could  uot  make  up  for  more 
than  about  five  weeks’  loss  of  wages  by  strike. 
But  strikes  are  seldom  successful  to  the  workmen  ; 
so  that,  while  they  sacrifice  tho  wages  of  the  pre- 
sent time,  they  also  lessen  tho  wealth  of  the 
world,  and  so  lessen  the  future  demand  forlahoiir, 
aud  put  further  off  the  day  when  any  advance  of 
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wages  will  be  possible.  Here  is  a list  of  a few 
unsuccessful  strikes,  wifcb  a rough  estimate  of  the 
losses  consequent  thereon.  Some  of  these  were 
among  spinners,  and  some  among  weavers ; and, 
learning  that  about  45?.  in  weaving  and  SO?,  in 
spinning  will  represent  the  capital  per  hand  en- 
gaged, I have  assumed,  for  the  purposes  of  my 
calculations,  65?.  as  the  general  average 


The  associated  colliers  have,  upon  their  own 
showing,  spent  about  a quarter  of  a million  since 
1842 ; and  the  amalgamated  engineers  threw 
away  nearly  half  a million  in  1852.  According  to 
our  assumption  of  capital  of  65?.  per  individual, 
the  amount  thus  lost  would  have  given  employ- 
ment and  wages  to  17,184  persons;  and,  if  every 
second  person  was  the  head  of  a family,  they 
would  represent  42,950  individuals  whose  bread 
is  thus  wasted  in  perpetuity.  And  all  the  above- 
named,  except  the  Preston  strike,  have  occurred 
within  the  last  two  or  two  and  a h.alf  years,  and 
all  have  ended  unsuccessfully;  so  that  there  has 
been  no  compensation  whatever.  I am  aware  that 
I may  be  thought  wrong  to  try  to  treat  these 
great  problems  so  exclusively  by  a money  esti- 
mate ; but  let  me  explain  that  money  is  simply  a 
convenient  expression  for  the  necessaides  and 
comforts  of  life,  which  represent  life  itself,  with 
all  its  feelings,  all  its  hopes,  all  its  aspirations.  ]f 
I could  see  that  these  great  sacrifices  were  neces- 
sary in  order  to  secure  a proper  position  for  the 
working  man,  they  would  excite  my  highest  admi- 
ration ; but  I caunat  see  the  desirability  of 
restricting  any  man,  or  auy  number  of  men,  from 
placing  their  sons  in  the  best  paid  trades  if  they 
can  find  employers  who  are  willing  to  take  them ; 
nor  do  I see  the  desirability  of  a society  dictating 
what  amount  of  wages  an  employer  shall  pay  to 
any  individual.  But  if  a trades’  society,  iu  addi- 
tion to  operating  as  a benefit  society  in  cases  of 
sickness  and  death,  should  also  become  a simple 
trade  ageucy  where  information  might  be  ob- 
tained every  day  of  tbe  stute  of  employment  and 
the  amount  of  wages  in  every  locality  where  the 
same  trade  obtains,  and  should  also  assist  tore- 
move  workmen  into  the  best  markets;  or,  in  case 
no  better  could  bo  found,  to  advise  them  to  remain 
there ; most  of  the  strikes  for  wages  would  be  pre- 
vented, while  all  the  results  of  a successful  strike 
would  be  achieved  without  its  expense  and  loss. 
The  exceptions  would  he  where,  as  at  Colue,  a strike 
occurs  from  misunderstanding  or  misrepresenta- 
tion as  to  the  wages  paid  elsewhere.  This  strike 
occurred  during  a very  prosperous  trade,  when 
labour  was  so  scarce  that  every  hand  employed  at 
Colne  might  readily  have  got  work  elsewhere. 
But  the  hands  refused  to  go,  because  those  who 
did  leave  soon  found  that  they  could  do  better  at 
home.  This  class  of  cases  would  furnish  useful 
work  for  an  arbitration  court.  But  the  constitu- 
tion of  such  a court  seems  to  have  been  a great 
difficulty,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  Parliamentary 
discussions  on  the  Masters  and  Operatives  Bill. 
I would  throw  out  the  hint  for  consideration  that 
such  a court  should  be  honorary  j each  p.arty  to  tbe 
dispute  naming  an  equal  number  of  jurymen;  the 
County  Court  judge  for  the  district  being  ap- 
pointed umpire;  and  from  this  court  I think  it 


would  he  desirable  to  exclude  lawyers.  The  parties 
would  he  evenly  balanced  : the  umpire  would  be 
perfectly  disinterested;  and  legal  expenses  would 
be  avoided.  These  two  modes  of  avoiding  strikes 
could  be  put  in  operation,  tbe  one  by  trade 
societies  themselves,  the  other  by  the  sanction  of 
the  Legislature;  hut  there  is  a third  plan  now 
coming  rapidly  into  operation,  which  will  severely 
tost  the  capacities  of  the  working  classes,  and 
prove  whether  or  not  tho  opinions  expressed  of 
them  lately  in  Parliament  be  well  or  ill-founded. 
I allude  to  the  rise  of  co-operative  societies  and 
manufacturing  companies  with  limited  liability.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  companies  and  friendly  so- 
cieties for  manufacturing  purposes,  covering  a 
nominal  capital  of  two  millions  sterling,  have 
been  registered. 

# # # # 

To  resume,  therefore,  I conclude  that  a strike 
to  restrict  a trade,  either  by  limiting  tbe  number 
of  apprentices,  or  preventing  the  employment  of 
efficient  workmen  who  have  not  been  apprenticed, 
being  an  invasion  of  individual  liberty,  ought  not 
to  succeed ; — that  the  more  rigidly  such  restrictive 
rules  are  enforced  the  sooner  will  they  be  destroyed. 
Strikes  against  improved  machinery  are  attempts 
to  stay  the  progress  of  human  intellect  and  of 
civilization : they  originate  in  ignorance  of  the 
tendency  of  such  improvements ; the  displacement 
of  labourers  caused  by  new  machinery  being  an 
occurrence  to  be  provided  against  by  well-regulated 
trade  societies  in  the  form  of  temporary  relief 
until  the  labourers  can  be  replaced  or  otherwise 
provided  for.  But  strikes  against  new  machinery 
can  never  permanently  succeed ; and  all  money 
thus  spent  is  therefore  entirely  thrown  away ; — 
that  when  trade  is  in  such  a position  as  to  render 
a union  of  employers  for  a reduction  or  against  a 
rise  of  wages  possible,  a strike  cannot  possibly 
succeed;  for,  as  long  as  there  is  machinery  stand- 
ing, if  a fair  profit  be  possible,  hands  will  be  sought 
for  that  maebiuory,  at  a rise  of  wages  if  necessary, 
in  order  to  secure  the  profit; — that  whenever  it  is 
possible  for  a local  strike  to  succeed,  it  must  be 
either  because  wages  in  that  locality  are  below  the 
average,  or  because  tbe  demand  for  hands  being 
general  the  loc.al  employers  give  way  rather  than 
lose  their  workpeople; — that  in  all  such  cases  trade 
societies,  by  operating  as  trade  agencies,  and  assist- 
ing in  the  gradual  removal  of  hands  to  places 
already  secured  for  them,  w'ould  achieve  an  equal 
success  without  a struggle,  without  wasting  a 
week’s  wages,  and  without  a thousandth  part  of 
the  ill-feeling  which  is  consequent  upon  a strike; — 
that  strikes  are  therefore  either  wholly  injurious, 
or  an  entire  waste  of  effort  to  an  extent  of  not  less 
than  a million  sterling  per  annum,  or  tbe  bread  of 
38,460 ; each,  with  the  addition  of  4,000  or  5,000 
who  would  have  been  called  into  employment  by 
the  profits  in  strikes; — that  a court  of  arbitration 
would  be  able  to  deal  with  local  misunderstaud- 
iiig  aud  misrepresentations,  and  would  heal  many 
differences  before  they  came  to  an  open  rupture  ; — 
and  that  co-operative  societies,  whether  they 
succeed  or  fail,  will  find  employment  for  much 
talent  hitherto  misdirected,  and  will  teach  lessons 
of  wisdom  and  prudence  which  will  render  such 
a foolish  waste  of  capital  as  that  lost  iu  and  spent 
upon  a strike  for  wages  almost  impossible. 


DIDEROT’S  ESSAY  UPON  PAINTING  AND 
ARCHITECTURE.* 

CHAPTER  y.  (contin?iecI). 

Expeession  demands  a strong  imagination — a 
fancy  all  on  fire,  the  art  of  coujuringup  phantoms, 
of  animating,  of  amplifying  them.  • Disposition, 
in  poetry  as  in  painting,  supposes  a certain  tem- 
perament of  judgment  and  fancy,  of  passion  and 
sagacity,  of  intoxication  aud  self-possession,  of 
which  Nature  offers  us  few  examples.  Without 
this  exact  balance  the  artist  becomes  extrav.agnnt 
or  frigid,  as  reason  or  enthusiasm  happens  to  pre- 
dominate. The  principal  idea,  well  conceived, 
should  exercise  a despotism  over  all  others.  It  is 
the  motive  power  of  the  machine  which,  like  that 
retaining  the  heavenly  bodies  in  thc-ir  ])laces  and 
irapelling  them,  acts  iu  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
distance. 

Does  the  artist  wish  to  know  that  there  remains 
nothing  that  is  uncertain  or  equivocal  on  his 
canvas  ? Let  him  Invite  two  well-informed  men 
to  describe  to  him  separately  and  in  detail  all  the 
composition.  I hardly  know  a modern  composition 
which  would  resist  this  test.  Out  of  five  or  six 
figures  there  would  hardly  remain  two  or  three 
which  the  brush  would  not  pass  over.  It  is  not 
enough  that  you  intended  this  figure  to  do  this 
thing  and  that  another : what  is  necessary  is  that 

* See  Page  6u0,  cni/r. 
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your  idea  be  just  and  consistent,  and  that  you 
render  it  so  clearly  that  there  can  bo  no  mistake 
made  about  it,  neither  by  me  nor  by  others,  neither 
by  those  now  present,  nor  by  those  who  are  to 
follow. 

In  most  of  our  pictures  there  is  a feebleness  of 
conception,  a poverty  of  idea,  which  defies  our  re- 
ceiving frotn  them  any  violent  impression,  or  pro- 
found sensation.  We  look  : we  turn  away  our 
head,  and  we  forget  all  we  have  seen.  No  image 
takes  possession  of  you,  and  follows  you  wherever 
you  go.  I venture  to  propose  to  tbe  more  in- 
trepid of  our  artists,  to  frighten  us  as  much  by 
their  pencil  as  the  gazetteer  docs  by  his  simple 
narrative  of  the  crowd  of  dying  Englishmen, 
stifled  in  the  black-bole  of  Calcutta.  And  really 
of  what  use  is  your  grinding  your  colours,  your 
flourishing  your  brushes,  aud  your  exhausting  all 
the  resources  of  the  art,  if  you  impress  me  less 
than  a newspaper  ? It  is  because  you  are  without 
imagination, — vividness  of  fancy.  It  is  because 
you  cannot  reach  auy  grand  or  striking  con- 
ception. 

The  larger  a composition, the  more  studies  after 
nature  will  it  require.  But  where  is  the  painter 
who  will  have  the  patience  to  finish  it  ? Who  is 
there  to  give  its  value  when  finished?  Recall  the 
works  of  the  great  masters,  and  you  will  remark 
iu  a hundred  places  the  indigence  of  the  artist 
alongside  his  ability : among  a few  things  true  to 
nature,  an  infinity  of  things  done  by  mere  routine. 
The  hitter  wound  us  all  the  more  that  they  are 
by  the  side  of  tbe  others; — falsehood  made  less 
supportable  by  tbe  presence  of  truth.  Ah ! if  a 
sacrifice,  a battle,  a triumph,  a public  scene  could 
be  given  with  equal  truth,  throughout  all  its 
details,  as  some  domestic  scene  by  Greuse  or 
Chardin ! 

It  is  especially  in  this  point  of  view,  that  tbe 
work  of  the  historical  painter  is  infinitely  more 
difficult  than  that  of  the  painter  de  genre.  There 
is  an  infinity  of  pictures  de  genre,  which  defy  our 
criticism.  What  picture  of  a battle  would  bear 
the  examination  of  the  King  of  Brussia  ? The 
painter  de  genre,  has  his  scene  perpetually 
under  his  eyes:  the  historical  painter  has  never 
seen  his,  or  seen  it  but  for  an  instant.  And  then, 
one  is  a pure  and  simple  copyist  of  common-place 
nature ; the  other,  so  to  say,  is  the  creator  of  an 
ideal  and  poetic  nature.  He  walks  iu  a path  diffi- 
cult to  keep.  On  one  side  he  falls  into  the  mean; 
on  the  other,  into  the  extravagant.  We  may  say 
ofone,  inK??a  ex  industrid,  ‘paxica  ex  animo ; of 
the  other,  on  the  contrary,  pauca  ex  industrid, 
plurima  ex  animo. 

The  immensity  of  the  work  makes  an  historical 
painter  negligent  in  his  details.  Which  of  our 
painters  troubles  himself  about  tbe  feet  or  bands  ? 
He  looks,  he  will  tell  you,  to  the  general  tfl’ect, 
and  these  trifles  in  reference  to  it  are  as  nothing. 
This  w’as  not  the  opinion  of  Paul  Veronese;  but  ib 
is  his.  Nearly  all  our  grand  compositions  are 
sketches.  Yet  the  hands  and  feet  of  tbe  soldier  in 
bis  harrack-room,  as  he  plays  at  cards,  are  the 
same  with  which  he  marches  to  the  battle-field 
and  strikes  in  the  encounter. 

What  shall  I say  as  to  costume  ? It  would 
shock  us  to  have  it  braved  beyond  a certain  point ; 
but  a more  common  fault  is  the  pedantry  of  being 
rigidly  its  slave.  Naked  figures  iu  an  age,  among 
a people  and  in  the  midst  of  a scene  where  it  is 
customary  to  be  clothed,  do  not  annoy  us.  Why  ? 
Because  flesh  is  more  beautiful  than  tbe  most 
beautiful  drapery ; because  a man’s  body,  his  breast, 
arms,  shoulders, — because  the  feet,  hands,  and 
breast  of  a woman  are  more  beautiful  than  all  the 
finest  stuffs  with  which  they  can  be  covered; 
because,  too,  there  the  execution  demands  more 
skill,  because  major  e longequo  est  reverentia ; 
and  in  preferring  the  nude  we  remove  the  scene, 
we  recall  a simpler  and  more  innocent  age,  ruder 
manners,  aud  more  iu  keeping  with  the  imitative 
arts;  because  we  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present 
time,  and  the  return  to  the  life  of  an  ancient 
period  is  agreeable;  because,  if  savage  nations 
civilize  slowly,  it  is  not  the  same  of  individuals; 
for  we  see  many  men  divest  themselves  of  clothing 
and  become  savages,  but  rarely  savages  taking  up 
our  own  and  becoming  civilized;  because  the 
naked  figures  iu  a composition  are  like  a forest  or 
part  of  the  country  brought  round  our  city  habita- 
tions. 

Grceea  res  est  nihil  velare.  This  was  tbe  law 
of  the  Greeks,  our  master's  in  all  tbe  fine  arts. 
But  if  we  permit  our  artists  to  be  disengaged 
from  contempor.ary  dress,  let  us  not  be  so  bar- 
barous as  to  enslave  him  to  some  ridiculous  Gothic 
costume.  Tbe  eyes  of  good  taste  are  not  tho?e 
of  the  salaried  gentlemen  of  the  “Academic  dea 
Inscriptions.”  Bouebardon  has  dressed  Lous  X\ . 
d la  Homaine,  and  he  has  done  well.  But  let  us 
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iinot,  therefore,  make  a precept  out  of  a license. 
ILicenfia  sumpta  prudenter.  Ah  ! how  ignorant 
are  some  of  these  people,  and  how  little  measure 
(they  can  maintain ! If  you  give  them  their  head, 
I should  hardly  despair  of  seeing  them  place  a 
iplume  on  the  head  of  a Roman  soldier. 

I can  hardly  conceive  any  law  as  to  the  manner 
of  dressing  ligures.  It  is  a thing  entirely  of 
ipoetiy  as  regards  invention,  and  of  the  utmost 
jigour  as  regards  execution.  Let  us  have  no  little 
plaits  creased  one  upon  another.  He  who  has 
(thrown  a piece  of  stuff  on  a man’s  outstretched 
arm,  made  the  arm  turn  back  on  itself,  and  sees 
ithe  muscles  lately  so  prominent  disappear,  and 
(the  muscles  lately  invisible  become  again  promi- 
nent, the  stuff  meanwhile  drawing  each  of  the 
'.movements,  will  take  his  lay-figure  and  throw  it 
into  the  fire.  I detest  seeing  the  ecorcM  under 
the  skin,  but  it  is  impossible  to  show  me  too  much 
of  the  nude  under  the  drapery. 

A great  deal  of  good  and  ill  has  been  said  about 
the  drapery  of  the  ancients.  My  idea — which 
here  is  of  no  value — is  that  it  extends  the  light  of 
the  large  masses  by  the  opposition  of  shadows, 
and  of  the  light,  from  the  little,  long,  and  narrow 
masses.  Another  mode  of  drapery,  but  chiefly  in 
sculpture,  opposes  large  lights  to  large  lights, 
■destroying  the  effects  of  the  one  by  the  other. 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  as  many  kinds  of 
painting  as  of  poetry,  but  the  division  is  super- 
Jlnous.  Portrait  painting  and  the  sculpture  of 
ibusts  ought  to  be  iu  honour  among  a republican 
people,  where  it  is  proper  to  keep  the  people’s 
eyes  unceasingly  on  the  defenders  of  their  rights 
land  liberties.  In  a mouarcbical  state  it  is  quite 
innother  business.  There  we  have  but  one  Clod, 
i-md  the  King. 

Yet  if  it  be  true  that  no  art  can  exist  except  by 
the  principle  which  first  called  it  into  existence — 
anediciue  by  empiricism,  painting  by  portraits, 
L’culpture  by  busts — onr  present  contempt  for 
)both  busts  and  portraits  symptomatizes  the  decay 
of  the  two  arts.  There  have  been  no  great  painters 
iwho  could  not  paint  portraits;  examples:  Raf- 
tfaelle,  Rubens,  Le  Sueur,  Vandyke.  There  have 
jbeen  no  great  sculptors  who  could  not  carve  busts, 
^very  pupil  commences  just  as  the  art  itself  com- 
menced. Pierre  said  on  one  occasion,  “Do  you 
iknow  why  we  historical  painters  paint  no  por- 
traits ? Because  they  are  too  difficult.” 

Historical  painters,  and  painters  de  genre,  do 
)aot  bluntly  own  the  contempt  they  reciprocally 
(feel  for  each  other;  hut  we  can  divine  it.  The 
first  regard  the  latter  as  narrow-minded,  without 
(.deas,  without  poetry,  without  grandeur,  without 
elevation,  without  genius,  who  live  on  in  a vile 
ulavery  to  nature,  which  they  dare  not  lose  sight 
')f  for  a moment, — poor  imitators,  whom  they 
would  identify  with  the  Gobelins’  artist,  singling 
Dut  his  skeins  of  w’ool  one  after  another  to  form 
itbe  precise  shade  he  is  in  search  of  for  the  his- 
torical picture  of  the  sublime  man  who  is  standing 
behind  his  back.  To  bear  the  enemy,  they  are 
jjat  people  dealing  with  little  mean  subjects^fith 
f.ittle  domestic  scenes  taken  from  the  coi^l^  of 
ntreets,  to  whom  we  can  give  no  credit  beyond 
ithe  mechanical  part  of  the  art,  and  who  are 
)aobodies  when  they  have  carried  their  success  to 
sits  highest  point.  The  painter  de  genre,  on  his 
(Side,  looks  on  historical  painting  as  a romantic 
'kind  of  genre  painting,  where  there  is  neither 
truth,  nor  vraisemhlance : where  everything  is 
>3xtravagant,  which  has  nothing  in  common  with 
mature;  where  falsehood  manifests  itself  iii  the 
saxaggeration  of  the  characters  which  never  had 
(existence,  in  the  incidents  which  are  wholly 
iginary,  in  the  entire  subject,  which  the  artist 
ahas  never  seen  except  in  his  own  excited  brain;  in 
ithe  details,  which  he  has  borrowed.  Heaven 
iknows  where;  in  the  style,  which  is  called  grand 
oand  sublime,  and  which  has  no  model  in  nature  ; 
oand  iu  the  actions  and  movements  of  the  figures, 
)30  remote  from  real  life  and  movement.  You  see, 
imy  friend,  that  this  is  the  old  quarrel  between 
rprose  and  poetry,  between  history  and  the  epic 
opoctn,  between  high  tragedy  and  the  domestic 
rdraina,  between  the  domestic  drama  and  lively 
ijmedy. 

I think  the  dlvismu  of  painting  into  painting 
ede  genre  and  historical  painting  sensible,  but  1 
(icould  wish  that  in  this  division  they  had  con- 
isulted  the  nature  of  things  a little  more.  We 
icall  painters  de  genre  both  those  who  paint  fruit, 
flowers,  animals,  wood,  forests,  mountains,  and 
!, these,  the  conversation  painters,  who  take  their 
cscencs  from  common  and  domestic  life.  Teniers, 
\Wouvermans,  Greusc,  Chardin,  Loutherherg,  even 
tVernet.are  painters 1 must  iusi8t,however, 
lithat  “The  Father  who  Reads  to  his  Family,”  that 
'.“The  Ungrateful  Son,”  that  “The  Nuptials”  of 
iiGreuse,  that  the  marine  views  of  Vernet,  which 


offer  mo  all  sorts  of  incidents  and  scenes,  arc  for 
me  as  much  historical  pictures  as  “ The  Seven 
Sacraments  ” of  Poussin,  “ The  Family  of  Darius  ” 
of  Lo  Brun,  or  the  “Susannah”  of  Vanloo. 

Let  us  examine  the  matter.  Nature  has  diver- 
sified existing  things  into  cold,  inert,  lifeless 
beings,  without  thought  or  feeling,  and  into 
beings  which  live,  think,  and  feel.  The  line  has 
been  drawn  from  all  eternity.  Now,  if  we  called 
the  copyists  of  dead  nature  painters  de  genre, 
and  the  painters  of  sensible  living  nature  historical 
painters,  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  the 
quarrel. 

But  leaving  to  words  their  wonted  acceptation, 
I see  that  painting  de  genre  has  nearly  all  the 
difficulties  of  historical  painting ; — that  it  requires 
as  much  mind,  imagination,  even  poetry — an 
equal  knowledge  of  drawing,  of  perspective,  of 
colour,  of  shades,  of  light,  of  characters,  of  pas- 
sions, of  expressions,  of  draperies,  of  composition, 
a stricter  imitation  of  nature,  more  highly  finished 
details;  and  that,  as  it  shows  us  objects  better 
known  and  more  familiar,  it  has  both  mote  judges 
and  better  judges. 

Is  Homer  less  a poet,  when  he  places  the  frogs 
in  battle  order  on  the  banks  of  a marsh,  than 
when  he  reddens  the  Simois  and  the  Xauthus  with 
blood,  and  fills  their  channels  with  corpses.  The 
difference  is,  that  here  the  objects  are  greater, 
the  scenes  more  terrible.  Who  is  there  who  can- 
not see  himself  in  Moliere  ? But  if  we  resusci- 
tated the  heroes  of  our  tragedies,  they  would  have 
infinite  difficulty  iu  recognizing  themselves  upon 
our  stage : and  if  brought  before  our  historical 
pictures,  Brutus,  Catiline,  Ca’sar,  Augustus,  Cato, 
would  infallibly  ask  who  these  people  were  ? Now, 
what  does  this  mean,  except  that  historical  paiijt- 
Ing  requires  more  elevation,  more  imagination 
perhaps,  a stranger  kind  of  poetry;  that  painting 
de  requires  more  truth,  and  that  even  when 
reduced  to  a basket  or  vase  of  flowers,  could  not 
be  practised  without  all  the  resources  of  art  and 
some  sparkles  of  genius,  if  they  whose  apartments 
are  decorated  by  it  had»as  much  taste  as  money. 

Wherefore  cover  this  huffet  with  our  tasteless 
kitchen  utensils  ? Is  it  that  these  flowers  will  he 
more  brilliant  in  a vase  manufactured  at  Nevers 
than  in  one  of  better  form  ? And  why  may  I not 
see  round  this  vase  a dance  of  children,  the  joys  of 
the  vintage,  a bacchanalian  dance  ? Why,  if  the 
vase  has  handles,  shall  they  not  be  formed  of  two 
serpents  interlaced?  Why  shall  the  tails  of 
these  serpents  not  circumvolute  towards  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vessel?  And  why  may  not  their  heads 
rest  on  the  upper  rim,  and  appear  to  seek  water 
to  assuage  their  thirst?  But  we  must  know  how 
to  animate  dead  things;  and  the  number  even  of 
those  who  know  how  to  preserve  life  in  the  beings 
which  have  received  it  are  easily  counted. 

One  word  more  before  finishing  our  portrait- 
painters  and  sculptors. 

A portrait  may  have  a sad,  dark,  melancholy, 
serene  air,  because  these  conditions  are  permanent, 
but  a laughing  portrait  is  without  nobleness, 
without  character,  often  even  without  truth, 
and  consequently  a folly.  The  laugh  is  temporary : 
we  laugh  on  occasions;  but  we  are  not  laughers 
by  rule. 

I cannot  help  thinking  that,  in  sculpture,  the 
figure  which  does  well  what  it  does,  may  not  do 
well  what  it  does,  and  consequently  not  he  beau- 
tiful on  all  sides.  To  wish  it  equally  well  on  all 
sides  is  a folly.  To  seek  among  its  members 
merely  technical  opposition,  to  sacrifice  the  rigor- 
ous truth  of  its  action,  this  is  the  origin  of  the 
little  antithetical  style.  Kvery  scene  has  an  aspect, 
a point  of  view  more  interestiug  than  any  oD'^r: 
it  is  thence  we  ought  to  see  it.  To  sacrifi^^^3  to 
this  aspect,  to  this  point  of  view,  all  the  subordi- 
nate aspects  or  points  of  view,  is  our  best  course. 

Where  find  a simpler  or  more  beautiful  group 
than  that  of  the  Laocooii  and  his  children,  that 
group  so  common-place  if  you  look  at  it  from  the 
left,  from  the  place  where  the  father’s  head  is 
scarcely  visible,  and  where  one  of  the  children  is 
thrown  upon  another?  Yet  the  Laocoon  is,  up 
to  our  time,  the  most  beautiful  piece  of  known 
sculptui'o.* 


of  preventing  the  disgrace,  to  which  we  have  often 
directed  attention,  of  finding  boys  entirely  desti- 
tute, in  starvation  and  rags,  without  a chance  of 
livelihood,  except  in  a career  of  wickedness.  There 
have  for  some  time  past  been  industrial  schools  to 
which,  when  approved  by  an  authorized  inspector, 
a certain  sum  was  granted  by  tbe  Government, 
but  there  wore  many  difficulties  in  the  way; 
and  now  it  has  been  determined  to  send  to  an 
industrial  school  any  child  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  found  begging  or  receiving  alms ; 
any  child,  apparently  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  that  is  found  wandering,  and  not  having 
any  home  or  settled  place  of  abode,  or  any 
visible  means  of  subsistence,  or  frequents  the 
company  of  reputed  thieves ; any  child,  apparently 
under  twelve  years  of  age,  who  having  committed 
an  offence  punishable  by  imprisonment,  or  some 
less  punishment,  ought,  nevertheless,  in  the 
opinion  of  tbe  justices, — regard  being  had  to  his 
age,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case, — to  be  sent 
to  an  industrial  school ; any  child  under  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  whose  parent  represents  that  ho  is 
unable  to  control  him,  and  that  he  desires  such 
child  to  be  sent  to  an  industrial  school  in  pur- 
suance of  this  Act,  and  who  gives  such  under- 
taking or  other  security  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  justices  before  whom  he  is  brought,  in  pur- 
suance of  this  Act,  to  pay  all  tbe  expense  incurred 
by  the  maintenance  of  such  child  at  school,  pro- 
vided that  no  child  has  been  previously  convicted 
of  theft. 

Such  are  the  general  arrangements  of  the  new 
Act,  which,  if  vigorously  carried  out,  will  nip  in 
the  bud  a great  amount  of  crime,  not  only  in 
the  large  towns,  but  also  in  the  rural  districts. 

There  are  other  good  provisions.  For  instance, 
the  magistrate  is  instructed  to  find,  if  possible, 
schools  which  are  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  religious  opinions  of  the  parents  : the  period 
for  which  the  child  is  to  be  detained  is  to  bo 
decided  by  the  justices,  except  that  no  child  can 
be  detained  against  his  consent  after  he  has 
attained  the  age  of  fifteen.  Tbe  managers  of  the 
school  may,  in  certain  instances,  permit  the  child 
to  lodge  with  the  parent  or  some  trustworthy 
person,  provided  that  they,  the  managers,  educate, 
feed,  and  clothe  him. 

Tbe  justices  sending  a child  to  school,  or  those 
where  the  school  is  situate,  or  in  which  tho 
parents  reside,  may,  upon  the  application  of  a per- 
son appointed  by  tho  Home  Secretary,  make  an 
order  upon  the  parent  for  a sum  of  not  exceeding 
5s.  a week  for  the  expenses  of  the  child’s  main- 
tenance at  school,  and  the  justices  may  from  time 
to  time  vary  the  order  whenever  circumstances 
require  it.  There  are  penalties  for  persons  en- 
couraging children  to  abscond,  and  there  arc 
other  pursuances  as  to  the  mode  of  recovering 
penalties. 

This  new  law  puts  it  into  tho  power  of  tho 
police  to  prevent  for  the  future  much  of  the  mis- 
chief which  those  who  have  watched  the  social 
conditions  of  the  metropolis  have  seen  with  pain. 


DESTITUTE  BOYS  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS. 

ALTnoTJGii  the  last  session  of  Parliament  has 
not  been  remarkable  for  any  very  startling  or  ex- 
tensive enactments,  there  have  been  several  mea- 
sures passed  which  will  eflect  a great  amount  of 
good  amongst  various  classes  of  the  population. 
TheNew Post-office  Savings’  Banks  Act,  to  which  we 
especially  refer,  is  one  of  these,  and  tbe  Act  respect- 
ing industrial  schools  will,  we  hope,  be  the  means 


' To  be  continued. 


GRINLING  GIBBONS  AND  THE  RITSONS 
AT  PETVVORTH. 

Dr.  Turner,  in  a paper  on  the  Antiquities  of 
Petworth,  which  was  to  have  been  read  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Sussex  Archmological  Society, 
but  was  postponed,  gives  some  particulars  of  the 
carvers  who  were  employed  there. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  this  house,  says 
the  writer,  is  the  room  on  the  walls  of  which  aro 
profusely  displayed  the  exquisite  wood  carvings  of 
Grinling  Gibbous.  The  size  of  this  room  is 
60  feet  long  by  21  feet  broad,  and  20  feet  in 
height.  The  carving  is  arranged  in  festoons  of 
fruits,  flowers,  shells,  birds,  and  sculptured  vases, 
thus  forming  panels  for  pictures  ; the  whole  sur- 
passing in  beauty  of  execution  and  quantity  of 
carving  any  other  of  bis  justly  admired  works. 
Walpole,  to  whom  I have  often  before  alluded, 
and  who  was  a man  of  singularly  good  taste  in  tho 
fine  arts,  in  speaking  of  this  wonderful  carver  in 
w’ood,  says  that, — “ before  Gibbons,  there  is  no  in- 
stance of  a man  who  could  give  to  wood  the  loose 
and  airy  lightness  of  lluwers,  and  chain  together 
the  various  productions  of  the  elements  with  a 
free  disorder  natural  to  each  species.”  And  after 
having  enumerated  others  of  his  celebrated  works, 
such  as  those  at  Windsor,  Chatsworth,  Burleigh, 
Southwick  iu  Hampshire,  and  Stanstead,  he  con- 
tinues, "but  tho  most  superb  monument  of  his 
skill  is  a largo  apartment  at  Petworth,  enriched 
from  the  ceiling  between  the  pictures  with  festoons 
of  llowers,  and  dead  game,  all  in  the  highest  state 
of  perfection  and  preservation.  One  vase  sur- 
passes all  the  others  in  beauty  of  execution  and 
elegance  of  design,  being  covered  with  a has- 
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relief  of  the  purest  taste,  worthy  mdeed  of  the 
Greeian  a-e  of  Cameos.  Seldeu,  oue  of  h.s 
discinlcs  and  assistants— for  what  single  hand 
?rid  have  executed  such  plenty  of  laborious  pro- 
duetions-lost  his  life  in  saving  tins  carving  when 
the  house  was  on  hre.”  To  the  credit  of  our 
country  be  it  spoken.  Gibbons  was  a native  artist, 
having  been  born  in  London.  His  ancestors  how- 
ever,  a few  generations  back,  were  of  Dutch 

estractiou.  « . 

For  many  years  the  carved  work  of  this  room 
remained  incompiete,  and  would  probably  have 
continued  to  do  so— for  who,  of  his  owu  accord, 
could  have  ventured  to  offer  himself  to  complete 
what  so  clever  an  artist  as  Gibbons  had  under- 
taken and  left  unfinished — had  not  that  great 
patron  of  men  of  genius— and  more  particularly  of 
such  men  as  had  not  the  means  of  bringing  them- 
selves and  their  performances  into  the  notice  they 
deserved,— I allude,  T need  hardly  say,  to  George 
O'Brion,  Earl  of  Egremont,  of  whom  it  has  been 
asserted  with  great  truth, — 

“ To  nininir  genius  he  raised  up  a way, 

. , I*. t-ViA  r\f  rlniy.  ** 


Had  not,  I say,  this  large-hearted  nobleman 
found,  accidentally,  among  the  workmen  em- 
ployed by  Charles,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  when  build- 
ing Arundel  Castle,  a father  and  sou  named 
Kitson,  natives  of  Cumberland,  who  were  engaged 
by  his  grace’s  architect,  for  the  purpose  of  carving 
the  mahogany  made  use  of  in  fitting  up  the 
library.  Struck  by  the  extraordinary  talent  dis- 
played by  the  son,  then  only  a boy  twelve  years  of 
age,  the  Earl  did  not  lose  sight  of  him  j and  some 
years  after  took  him  into  his  service  at  Petworth. 
ilis  first  engagement  with  his  lordship  was  but  of 
short  duration ; for,  at  the  expiration  of  a little 
more  than  a year,  he  left  him,  and  returned  to 
London,  where  he  remained  ten  years  j but  finally 
entered  upon  a fresh  engagement^  with  Lord 
Egremont  in  1827  j remaining  in  his  lordship’s 
employ,  and  that  of  Lord  Leconfield,  then  Colonel 
Wyudhaui,  until  his  death  in  1816;  during  which 
period  of  nineteen  years  he  completed  the  carving 
of  the  carved  room,  finishing  it  only  the  year  he 
died.  Comparing  the  two  works,  we  cannot  come 
to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  his  execution  is 
inferior  to  that  of  Gibbons ; but  still  not  very 
much  so.  I knew  Ritson  well,  and  have  often 
been  led  to  regret  that  he  was  a man  of  intem- 
perate habits,  and  of  a most  obstinate  temper,  so 
that  he  would  only  work  when  be  himself  felt  dis- 
posed to  do  so.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  he  would 
have  attained  to  great  emiuence.  As  it  was,  be 
died  in  a back  street  of  this  town,  w'orn  out  both 
in  mind  and  body,  and  supported  entirely  by  the 
liberality  of  the  present  possessor  of  the  estate.  I 
attended  him  throughout  his  illness,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  administering  to  his  comforts  when  be 
expired.  There  are  portraits  of  him  and  Gibbons, 
by  Clint,  in  the  room  to  the  beauty  of  which 
they  so  largely  contributed.  The  wood  made  use 
of  in  this  carving  is  maple. 


A VOYAGE  FROM  WESTMINSTER  TO 
LONDON  BRIDGE. 

BY  A GHOST  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY.* 

Can  this  be  London,  the  orderly  and  steady- 
going capital  of  the  kingdom  of  “ Bluff  King 
Harry ; of  her  Gracious  Majesty  our  good  Queen 
Bessj”  and  of  our  royal  and  learned  master  King 
James?  Impossible  to  tell;  for  old  landmarks  seem 
to  be  all  removed.  I have  called  at  Charing-cross : 
all  appearance  of  the  beautiful  cross  erected  at 
Charing  to  good  Queen  Eleanor’s  memory  has 
vanished ; but  I find  the  name  of  “ Cbaring-cross  ” 
lettered  on  a strange-looking  building,  quite  unlike 
any  of  my  clay,  'i'be  “ Golden  Cross”  is  close  by, 
hut  only  in  name;  and  oh!  the  bustle  and  tumult 
of  this  place ! Persons  in  unfashionable  and 
absurd  attire  move  in  all  directions  rapidly  along: 
carriages  of  the  strangest  and  most  remarkable 
shapes  are  filled  with  multitudes  of  people  : the 
waggons  and  carts,  loaded  with  merchandise,  and 
drawn  by  enormous  horses,  grind  along  on  (what  is 
this?)  a flat  stone  solid  pavement.  My  wonder 
at  all  this  is  increased  when  I search  for  the 
King’s  Mews,  and  find  in  its  place  a great  build- 
ing, which  to  me  looks  to  be  of  noble  enough 
proportions.  I enter  in;  and  see  — it  is  fall 
of  beautiful  and  wonderful  paintings,  most  of 
them  by  artists  unknown  to  me,  either  by  name 
or  style.  On  leaving  this  place,  I observe  a sort 
of  display  of  statues  and  fountains;  but  so  great 
is  the  confusion  caused  by  all,  that  it  seems  as  if 
it  would  be  a pleasure  for  me  to  saunter  quietly 


* The  ghost  of  course  spoke  in  an  antiquated,  though 

byiio  means  an  mipleasing,  manner.  Some  of  the  words 
were  so  unlikely  to  be  now  understood,  that  we  have 
modernised  the  narrative. 


up  St.  Martin’s-lane,  and  rest  awhile  in_the  open 
green  fields,  under  the  trees.  But  lo  ! instead  of 
these  there  are  nothing  here  but  houses,  houses, 
ou  and  still  farther  on ; and  a gentleman  of  some- 
what prim  appearance,  clad  in  a close-fitting 
costume  of  blue,  set  with  silver  buttons^  and 
having  marked  on  his  collar  peculiar  letters  and 
figures,  tells  me  that  if  I go  for  miles  in  this 
direction  there  will  be  found  nothing  but  houses 
still.  Perhaps  there  may  be  breathing  space  m 
Spring  Gardens,  which,  in  my  time,  was  a beau- 
tiful  place,  thickly  shaded  with  the  most  luxuriant 
trees  Here,  too,  I sec,  however,  that  the  huilder 
has  been  at  work.  I come  down  what  is  now 
called  Parliament-street,  and  miss  the  two  fine 
gates  which  formerly  stood  across  the  roadway. 

The  Cock-pit,  abutting  upon  St.  James’s  Park 
and  the  Queen’s  G.ardens,  stretching  towards  the 
river,  where  there  used  to  be  a water  entrance 
called  Prevy  Bridge,  are  no  longer  visible.  These 
large  structures,  called  the  Admiralty,  the  Horse 
Guards,  the  Treasury,  are  all  new  to  me. 

Here,  however,  is  the  Banqueting  Hall— the 
work  of  worthy  Master  Inigo  Jones— still  looking 
little,  if  any,  the  worse  for  wear.  The  venerable 
Abbey,  Westminster  Hall,  and  St.  Margaret’s 
Church,  seem  to  me  like  old  friends;  but  how 
wonderfully  is  all  this  neighbourhood  changed ! 
What  vast  masses  of  building  have  here  been 
raised.  The  old  Abbey,  eveu,  looks  dwarfed  by 
lofty  towers  and  turrets.  And  lo!  just  where 
there  was  a landing-place  for  the  waterman,  there 
is  one  mighty  bridge,  which  has  been  raised  and 
nearly  demolished  since  my  days,  and  a new  one — 
of  singular  but  seemingly  strong  construction,  has 
been  finished— and  stretches  across  the  Thames. 
I see  none  of  the  gay  barges  of  royalty  aud  the 
nobles,  thronged  with  armed  retainers  in  their 
gorgeous  liveries,  and  few  smaller  boats ; but 
many  vessels  of  large  size,  which  are  troubling 
the  waters,  blowing  out  clouds  of  steam,  and  with 
a terrible  noise  aud  rattling  of  wheels,  moving 
rapidly  along  the  river. 

Looking  with  inexpressible  feelings  at  these 
wonders,  I fall  into  a sort  of  reverie,  and  think  of 
the  rare  doings  there  used  to  be  here,  and  at 
Whitehall,  in  Henry  VIII.’s  reign,  when  the  last- 
named  place  was  tenanted  by  Cardinal  Wolsey.* 
Here  the  cardinal  received  foreign  potentates  and 
other  persons  of  distinction.  Often  the  king  him- 
self came ; when  they  wanted  no  preparations  or 
goodly  furniture,  nor  viands  of  the  finest  sort 
that  might  be  provided  for  money  or  friendship. 
At  these  banquets  there  lacked  no  dames  or 
damsels  meet  to  dance  with  the  maskers.  There 
were  all  kinds  of  music  and  harmony  set  forth 
with  excellent  voices  of  both  men  and  children. 
The  king  has  been  seen  suddenly  to  come  iu 
hither  iu  a mask,  with  a dozen  other  maskers, 

! all  like  shepherds,  in  garments  made  of  fine 
cloth,  and  fine  crimson  satin,  and  cfips  of  the 
same,  with  visors  of  good  proportion  of  visnomy; 
their  hair  and  beards  either  of  fine  gold  wire  or 
else  of  silver,  and  some  being  of  black  silk ; having 
sixteen  torch-bearers,  besides  their  drums ; and 
other  persons  attending  upon  them,  with  visors, 
and  clothed  all  in  satin  of  the  same  colours.  And  at 
his  coming,  aud  before  ho  entered  the  hall, — it 
must  be  understood  that  he  came  by  water  to  the 
water-gates,  without  any  noise, — men  and  lads 
charged  many  chambers;  and  at  his  landing  these 
chambers  were  all  shot  off,  which  made  such  a 
rumble  in  the  air  that  it  was  like  thunder. 

There  was  then  some  wit  shown  to  deceive  each 
other,  and  great  feasting  and  danciug,  the  parti- 
culars of  which  I have  not  time  to  describe.  I 
muiAnot,  however,  rest;  although  It  requires  no 
snijat  amount  of  courage  for  a ghost  of  my  date 
to  take  a ticket  at  what  they  call  the  steamboat 
pier  at  Westminster,  and  go  on  hoard  the  vessel. 
This  being  done,  and  having  embarked,  I remem- 
ber that  in  my  time  there  was  only  one  bridge 
across  the  river  at  London  : now  a fellow-traveller 
reminds  me  that  there  are  ten  bridges  between 
the  Tower  and  Battersea,  and  that  others  are  pro- 
jected. 

I note  great  changes  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Thames.  In  my  days  Lambeth  Marsh  was  almost 
a desert  spot;  and  from  near  London  Bridge  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  Palace  there  were 
no  bouses  closely  abutting  upon  the  river.  From 
the  Prevy  Bridge  to  York  House  all  is  changed. 
Of  this  once  princely  mansion  the  fine  water-gate 
remains  ; doing  credit  to  my  time  by  its  contrast 
with  the  wretched  sheds  aud  ill-shaped  buildings 


* Whitehall  was  a palace  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  when  it  was  the  residence  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England.  This  king,  at  his  death,  left  it  to  the 
Black  Friars,  in  Holbom,  who  sold  it  to  the  Archbishop 
of  York  5 and  his  successors  occupied  it  for  three 
centimes. 


which  are  near.  This  place  was  originally  the  Inn  | 
of  the  Bishops  of  Norwich.  It  then  passed  into  L 
the  bands  of  the  monks  of  St.  Benet  Holme,  in  j 
Norfolk;  and,  in  1535,  to  Brandon,  Duke  ofn 
Suffolk.  After  becoming  vested  in  the  Crown,  it 
was  presented  by  Queen  Mary  to  the  Archbishop 
of  York.  It  again  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and 
was  used  by  the  keepers  of  the  Great  Seal.  Lord 
Bacon  was  born  here;  and,  by  the  bye,  this  great 
man  was  christened  in  the  picturesque  old  church 
of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields.  “ See,  sir,”  says  the 
passenger  to  whom  I had  spoken,  “ this  gate  is 
one  of  Inigo  Jones’s  best  works  : it  shows  how  well 
Portland  stone  stands  the  atmosphere  of  Loudon.”  I 
York  House  came  into  the  possession  of  the  DukeU 
of  Buckingham,  who  was  murdered  in  1628;  andfl 
in  164.'9  Parliament  gave  this  place  to  General  U 
Fairfax,  whose  daughter  married  George  Villiers,  |j 
the  second  duke;  by  which  act  the  mansion  re- r 
turned  to  the  Buckingham  family.  Since  those  ji 
days,  this  family  has,  it  seems,  sold  the  estate  for  e 
building  purposes;  and  in  the  Strand  there  are li 
streets  placed  on  this  site  called  Charles-street,  i 
Duke-street, and  Buckiugham-street(after  Charles,  ij 
duke  of  Buckingham). 

I miss  the  picturesque  remains  of  the  Savoy  I' 
Palace,  where  this  north  approach  to  the  most  t 

beautiful  bridge — they  call  it  Waterloo  Bridge 

is  now.  This,  to  my  fancy,  was  one  of  the  most  i- 
ancient-looking  structures  along  this  part  of  the  1 
Thames.  The  original  of  this  building  is  of  old  ( 
date;  it  having  been  founded  by  Peter  de  Savoy,  t 
brother  to  Boniface,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  ■■ 
uncle  to  Henry  lIL’s  queen,  Eleanor,  about  the  f 
year  1245.  The  palace  then  went  into  the  hands  of  ' 
the  Friars  of  Montjoy ; after  which  Queen  Eleanor  t 
purchased  it  for  her  son  Edmund,  subsequently  ; 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  whose  sou,  Thomas,  earl  of  I 
Lancaster,  was  decapitated  in  the  reign  of  Ed-  ! 
ward  II.,  when  it  became  the  property  of  his  ■ 
brother  Henry,  by  whom  it  was  enlarged.  John,  \ 
king  of  France,  died  here  iu  1364.  During  the  , 
insurrection,  when  Wat  Tyler  figured  as  a leader,  i 
a party,  after  attacking  Lambeth  Palace,  directed  • 
their  attention  to  the  Savoy ; and,  on  the  12th  of  j 
June,  1381,  as  it  is  chronicled,  they  set  fire  to  it  i 
round  about,  and  made  proclamation  that  none,  1 
on  pain  of  losing  his  head,  should  convert  to  his 
use  anything  that  there  was,  but  that  they  should 
break  such  plate  and  vessels  of  gold  aud  silver  as 
were  found  in  that-  house  (of  which  there  is  great 
plenty),  into  small  pieces,  and  throw  the  same 
into  the  river  of  Thames.  Precious  stones  they 
should  break  in  mortars,  that  the  same  might  be  of 
no  use  : and  so  it  was  done  by  them.  One  of  their 
companions  they  burned  in  the  fire  because  he 
minded  to  have  reserved  one  gaudy  piece  of  plate. 
They  found  there  certain  barrels  of  gunpowder, 
which  they  thought  had  been  gold ; aud,  throwing 
it  on  the  fire,  more  suddenly  than  they  thought, 
the  hall  was  blown  up,  the'houses  were  destroyed, 
and  themselves  very  hardly  escaped  away.  To  the 
number  of  two-and-thirty  these  rebels  entered  a 
cellar  of  the  Savoy,  when  they  drank  so  much  of 
the  sweet  wines  that  they  were  not  able  to  come 
out  in  time,  hut  were  shut  in  with  wood  aud 
stones  that  inured  (walled  up)  the  door,  where 
they  were  beard  calling  and  calling  seven  days 
after,  but  none  came  to  help  them  until  they  were 
dead.  After  this  aflair  the  Savoy  lay  in  ruins 
during  about  150  years,  when  Henry  VII.  com- 
menced transforming  the  site  into  an  hospital ; 
this  was  not  completed  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  Although  the  structure  seems  to 
have  again  fallen  into  neglect,  and  although  a chief 
portion  of  the  ruins  were  removed  to  make  the 
new  bridge,  I am  glad  to  bear  that  the  ebaper 
still  remains. 

The  number  of  passengers  who  come  to  and  fro 
by  these  "steam-packets”  seems  to  me  surpris- 
ing. I have  just  passed  a bridge  of  fairy-like 
lightness,  which  they  call  Huugerford,  aud  along 
which  streams  of  people  move : nor  is  this 
to  be  wondered  at,  when  I learn  that  London 
now  contains  close  upon  three  millions  of  people. 
I hope  they  do  not  joke  with  a poor  old  ghost ; 
for  this  is  about  as  much  as  half  the  population  of 
England  was  in  the  reign  of  our  good  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. If  this  be  true,  I do  not  wonder  to  hear  of 
the  immense  extent  of  the  metropolis  now,  or 
that  the  new  works  which  we  have  just  passed 
are  intended  for  a new  line  of  traffic,  along 
which  people  and  goods  are  carried  by  an  iron 
horse,  fed  with  burning  coal,  at  the  rate  of  40 
miles  an  hour.  It  is  not  easy  for  me  just  at  onco 
to  comprehend  all  these  strange  things,  although 
my  old  friend  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  I dare 
say,  could. 

Just  by  new  Waterloo  Bridge  should  bo  Somer- 
set-place, which  was  commenced  by  the  Duke  ol 
Somerset  in  1546.  This  we  always  considered  to 
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; be  a noble  site : the  original  area  occupied  600 
f feet  from  east  to  west,  and  500  feet  from  north  to 
; south.  John  of  Padua,  an  Italian,  was  the  de* 

\ viser  of  the  King’s  Buildings,  in  154.4;  and  this 
I was  the  finest  building,  in  the  Italian  style  of 
1 architecture,  ever  executed  in  England.  There 
V was  a more  ancient  building  here,  which  gave 
[ place  to  that  above  mentioned.  After  the  death 
( of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  had  not  used  very 
[ fair  means  for  the  erection  of  this  palace,  the 
' “place”  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  when 
li  it  was  converted  to  the  use  of  our  young  Princess 
il  Elizabeth,  when  she  visited  at  court  in  Edward’s 
|i  reign.  Then  it  became  known  as  “ her  place, 
il  called  Somerset  Place,  beyond  Strand  Bridge.” 
i;  She,  however,  preferred  St.  James’s  and  White- 
jl  ballon  her  accession  to  the  throne;  and  the  Duke 
I of  Somerset’s  property  being  partially  restored, 
t the  dowager  duchess  inhabited  Somerst  ^House. 

The  building  of  the  Italian’s  design  has  disap- 
I peared,  and  great  is  the)  difference  between  that 
; and  the  goodly  pile  which  now  fringes  the  Thames 
I at  this  point.  Over  the  water  the  lofty  chimneys, 
t the  various  manufactories,  the  endless  succession 
( of  wharfs  and  houses,  seem  no  less  surprising.  I 
( can  no  longer  see  the  flag  upon  the  Globe  Theatre, 

( or  the  places  for  hear^  baiting,  which  I have  known 
t to  rival  the  plays  of  Master  William  Shakspeare. 
. I fancy  that  I can  still  see  some  of  the  gables  of 
1 Essex  House,  close  to  the  new  library,  as  I am  told 
i it  is  for  the  use  of  the  present  occupants  of  part 
( of  the  Temple.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Temple  is 
1 less  changed  than  most  other  places  : here  are 
f still  the  steps  which  were  often  used  by  both  the 
( company  and  the  players,  when  they  needed  a 
1 boat  to  go  to  Southwark.  But  where  those  im* 
1 mense  cylinders,  which  seem  to  he  hung  in  chains, 
i now  are  (for  lighting  London,  they  tell  me,  with 
^ smoke !),  used  to  be  Whitefriars ; and,  from  my 
1 knowledge  of  the  place,  I am  not  sorry  that  it 
1 has  been  removed.  The  large  space  which  was 
1 befoi’e  Blackfriars  has  also  been  removed;  and, 
i instead  of  the  open  course  of  the  Eiver  Fleet 
! flowing  into,  the  Thames,  is  another  bridge,  which 
t to  me  looks  already  old  and  tottering. 

Neither  Baynard’s  Castle  nor  Bridewell,  which 
i used  to  be  such  conspicuous  places  at  this  point, 
i:  is  now  to  be  seen.  Broken  Wharf  and  the  great 
I basin  of  Queenhithe,  and  other  places  of  note, 

1 have  also  vanished.  What  has  become  of  famous 
I Old  St.  Paul’s  ? which  seems,  however,  to  have 
i been  most  worthily  replaced.  Where  are  those 
( quaint-looking  church-towers,  and  other  objects, 

( once  so  prominent  ? — Swept  off,  you  say,  sir,  by  the 
H Great  Fire, — most  terrible  calamity!  But  of  all  the 
( changes  in  this  route,  there  is  none  more  marked 
t than  London  Bridge.  The  fall  of  water  there 
1 has  been  altered ; no  old  and  tottering  houses  now 
j stand  upon  this  thoroughfare.  And  what  is  all  the 
( crowd  hurrying  along  for,  on  foot  and  in  vehicles 
( of  various  kinds,  as  if  some  great  sight  were  turn- 
i ing  out  all  London?  But  I am  too  fatigued  to 
1 he  able  to  follow  them  to  see  the  great  sight : I 
1 have  seen  so  many,  too,  already;  and,  in  truth,  I 
: am  stupefied  with  wonder  at  what  I have  already 
i seen,  and  wish  much  for  the  present  to  rest. 


1 GIVEN  THE  DIAMETER  OF  ANY  REGULAR 
POLYGON,  TO  FIND  THE  LENGTH  OF  A 
SIDE. 


1 


Tailing  the  general  case  of  a regular  polygon 
of  N sides,  the  angle  which  each  side  subtends 
at  the  centre  of  the  polygon  (or  of  its  inscribed 
circle)  is  360°  divided  by  N ; and,  if  r is  the  radius 
of  the  inscribed  circle,  or  semi-diameter  of  the 
polygon,  S the  length  of  one  side,  then,  by  plane 


trigonometry,  S = 


/36Q°\ 

' U N.) 


As  polygonal  terminations  are  frequently  intro- 
duced in  buildings,  I give  the  calculation  of  the 
above  formula  for  polygons  of  6,  8,  10,  and  12 
bides  respectively  ; so  that  the  exact  length  of  a 
side  may  be  found  at  once  for  any  particular  case. 

In  a polygon  of  any  given  number  of  sides,  the 
value  of  S varies  only  with  that  of  r;  therefore. 


t tan.  j is  the  multiplier  which  turns  the  num- 

I her  of  inches,  feet,  or  yards  in  the  diameter  (2  r), 
i into  the  number  of  inches,  feet,  or  yards  in  the 
8 side.  First,  in  the  hexagon,  or  polygon  of  six 
8 sides,  N = 6,  and  tan.  30°  = ’577,  is  the  amount 
I by  which  the  diameter  must  be  multiplied  to  find 
t the  length  of  one  side.  For  example,  if  the 
a diameter  = 10  feet,  the  side  will  be  10  x *577  = 
' 5'77  feet,  or  5 feet  9-k  inches. 

Sale  1.  To  find  the  side  of  a hexagon  whose 

0 diameter  is  given,  multiply  that  diameter  "b'll. 
' Next,  take  the  octagon  or  polygon  of  eight  sides  ; 

1 N = 8,  and  tan.  22^°  = *414  is  the  multiplier  by 


which  the  diameter  is  turned  into  the  side.  If 
the  diameter  = five  yards,  then  the  side  will  be 
5 X *414  = 2 070  yards,  or  6 feet  2^  inches. 

Ride  2.  To  find  the  side  of  an  octagon  whose 
diameter  is  given,  multiply  that  diameter  by  •414-. 

I have  a building  in  course  of  erection,  a por- 
tion of  which  has  an  octagonal  termination  : the 
external  diameter  is  23  feet  4 inches:  then,  by 
this  rule,  the  side  will  bo  23^  x '414  = 9.66,  or 
9 feet  8 inches. 

Thirdly,  the  decagon,  or  polygon  of  ten  sides, 
has  N = 10,  and  tan.  18°  = ’325  is  the  multiplier. 
If  the  diameter  = 30  inches,  then  the  side  will  he 
30  X *325  = 9 75,  or  9!)  inches. 

Rule  3.  To  find  the  side  of  a decagon  whose 
diameter  is  given,  multiply  the  diameter  by  ■325. 

Lastly,  for  the  dodecagon,  or  polygon  of  twelve 
sides,  N = 12  and  tan.  15°  = *268  is  the  multi- 
plier. 

If  the  diameter  = 25  feet,  then  the  side  will  be 
25  X *268  = 6'7,  or  6 feet  8^  inches. 

Rule  4.  To  find  the  side  of  a dodecagon  whose 
diameter  is  given,  multiply  that  diameter  by  *268. 

E.  WiNDUAii  Tarn,  M.A. 


POSITION  OP  “THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
MUSEUM.” 

The  present  position  of  the  Architectural 
Museum  is  not  generally  understood.  It  may  be  as 
well  that  we  should  explain  it.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  1860  some  correspondence  took 
place  with  the  Department  of  Art  as  to  the  future 
locality  of  the  Architectural  Museum. 

In  the  autumn  the  Museum  renewed  the  cor- 
respondence with  the  Department,  and  negotia- 
tions were  set  on  foot  to  arrange  some  scheme  by 
which  the  connsetion  of  the  Ai’chitectural  Museum 
with  the  South  Kensington  Museum  might  be 
maintained.  From  the  first,  the  matters  under 
dispute  were  solely  questions  of  jurisdiction  : the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  most  fully  acknow- 
ledged  the  value  of  an  .architectural  collection 
such  as  that  which  the  Architectural  Museum  had 
undertaken  to  form ; and  indeed  the  desire  on  its 
part  to  constitute  a museum  of  universal  architec- 
ture under  its  own  control  at  South  Kensington 
was  the  chief  objection  to  continuing  the  conces- 
sion of  space  which  had  been  made  to  the  inde- 
pendent Architectural  Museum  at  a time  when 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  was  still  a novel 
experiment.  These  negotiations  were  carried  on 
partly  by  correspondence  and  partly  by  interviews 
with  the  officers  of  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art,  and  ultimately  with  the  Lord  President; 
and  they  finally  resulted  in  the  acceptance  by  the 
council  of  the  Architectural  Museum  of  the  follow- 
ing minute,  which  was  drawn  up  by  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  after  the  perusal  of  a 
proposed  basis  of  arrangement  submitted  by  the 
Architectural  Museum,  and  afterwards  modified 
by  the  Committee  of  Council  at  the  ^instance  of 
the  Architectural  Museum : — 

“ The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
prefer  that  the  understanding  with  the  Architectural 
Museum  should  be  stated  simply,  as  follows  ; — 

1 . The  DepEirtment  of  Science  and  Art  is  willing:  to  re- 
ceive on  loan,  such  specimens,  belonging  to  the  Architec- 
tural Museum  Committee,  as  may  appear  suitable  to  the 
department,  to  be  arranged  as  part  of  a National  Gallery 
of  Architecture,  and  as  the  Committee  of  the  Architec- 
tural Museum  may  think  proper  to  send.  These  will  be 
labelled  as  belonging  to  the  Architectural  Museum  Com- 
mittee ; and  kept,  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  together. 
Twelve  month.s’  notice  on  either  side  is  to  be  given  before 
such  specimens  are  either  to  be  taken  away,— except  for 
the  illustration  of  lectures  by  the  Architectural  Museum 
Committee, — or  returned  by  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment. They  will  be  catalogued  as  part  of  the  general 
collection  of  architecture;  and  each  member  of  the  Society 
will  be  treated  as  an  exhibitor,  and  presented  with  a copy 
of  the  Architectural  Catalogue. 

2.  In  consideration  of  and  during  the  time  of  this  loan, 
my  Lords  will  grant  to  the  Architectural  Museum  Com- 
mittee the  use  of  the  Lecture  Theatre,  for  the  delivery  of 
lectures,  &c.,  strictly  relating  to  architecture,  and  of  the 
room  for  the  meetings  of  the  Architectural  Museum  Com- 
mittee, without  requiring  the  payment  of  the  fees  usually 
paid  by  scientific  societies.  Application  is  to  be  made 
from  time  to  time  for  the  use  of  the  Lecture  Theatre,  &c. 

3.  Should  my  Lords  require  professional  advice  from 
any  member  of  the  Architectural  Museum  Committee, 
they  would  be  glad  to  pay  for  it  according  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Department ; and  will  be  happy  to  receive,  at 
all  times,  any  advice  or  suggestions  which  the  Architec- 
tural Museum  Committee  may  think  it  right  to  submit.” 

In  acknowledging  the  acceptance  of  the  minute 
on  the  part  of  the  Architectural  Museum,  the 
Department  of  Science  and  Art  informed  the 
Museum  that  it  would  be  some  months  before  it 
could  come  into  effect. 

The  minute  will  modify  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent the  position  and  functions  of  the  Architec- 
tural Museum ; while,  from  the  brevity  with  which 
it  is  drawn  up,  its  successful  working  will  depend 
upon  the  mutual  good-will  and  friendly  under- 
standing of  the  two  bodies  immediately  interested 
in  it ; viz.,  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  and 
the  Architectural  Museum. 


The  Architectural  Museum  has  from  the  begin- 
ning possessed  two  characters.  It  has  been  a 
collection  of  architectural  casts  and  specimens; 
and  it  has  been  a school  of  architectural  art  work- 
ing by  the  lectures,  prises,  and  facilities  for  per- 
sonal study  which  It  could  offer  : and  it  has  had 
so  to  husband  Its  resources  as  to  meet  the  claims 
upon  them  for  both  these  objects,  Under  the 
new  arrangement  it  will  no  longer  ho  the  cus- 
todian of  its  own  collection  at  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum ; while  the  contributious  which  it 
lends  at  once  or  at  any  future  period  to  the  pro- 
posed National  Collection  of  Architecture  will  be 
minutely  identified,  both  on  the  specimens  and  in 
the  official  catalogue,  us  its  property.  On  the 
other  band,  it  will  have  the  use  of  the  entire  col- 
lection, and  a recognised  voice  in  the  purchase 
and  acceptance  of  future  Bpeeluiens  by  the  Depart- 
ment; and  it  will  thus  be  enabled  to  co-operate  in 
the  acquisition,  at  the  national  expense,  of  casts 
and  special  objects,  which  under  the  former  sys- 
tem could  only  be  obtained  for  the  use  of  its 
students  at  a heavy  cost  to  its  own  exchequer. 

A large  amount  of  the  museum’s  income  will  be 
set  free  towards  its  development  as  a school  of 
architectural  art,  iu  lectures,  prizes,  and  teaching; 
and  the  council  do  not  propose  to  neglect  the 
opportunity.  The  prizes  for  the  present  year  will 
he  larger  than  those  for  any  previous  one;  while  it 
only  depends  upon  the  friends  and  subscribers  to 
the  museum  to  render  them  still  more  valuable 
on  future  occasions.  The  full  use  of  the  lecture 
theatre  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  is 
guaranteed,  as  previously,  for  the  lectures  which 
the  Architectural  Museum  may  be  disposed  to 
give. 

The  council  appeal  to  its  friends  to  continue  to 
support  the  Architectural  Museum  in  its  exteuded 
operations  as  a school  of  architectural  art,  with 
even  greater  liberality  than  that  which  they  have 
already  so  generously  bestowed  upon  the  insti- 
tution. 

At  the  present  time  the  condition  of  the  collec- 
tion, indeed  of  all  the  architectural  collections,  in 
the  Brompton  Museum,  is  unsatisfactory;  the 
casts  being  scattered  about,  and  to  a great  extent 
inaccessible.  It  now  rests  with  the  Department 
to  form  a complete  and  satisfactory  National 
Museum  of  Architecture ; and  we  sincerely  hope 
that  no  time  will  be  lost,  and  that  no  pains  will 
be  spared,  in  bringing  about  this  much  desired 
result. 


SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  MANCHESTER. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, Mr.  David  Chadwick  read  a long  paper  on 
the  progress  of  improvements  in  Manchester  and 
Salford  during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  paper 
contained  an  immense  variety  of  statistical  details 
relating  to  the  different  departments  of  social 
improvement. 

Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  having  been  referred  to 
for  some  account  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
place,  regretted  he  must  give  a dark  reverse  to 
the  picture  which  had  been  given  of  the  general 
progress  of  the  district,  for  the  county  was  yet 
I the  lowest  of  the  whole  kingdom.  He  accepted 
j the  statement,  that  17  in  1,000  was  the  normal 
I death-rate  of  a kingdom  : sanitary  science  was  so 
■ far  advanced  in  its  practical  application  that  con- 
: tractors  might  contract  for  results.  They  might 
; be  shown  instances,  where,  by  one  measure  alone, 
i the  abolition  of  cesspools,  here  called  “midden- 
' steads,”  death-rates  had  been  reduced  10  in  1,000. 
Typhus,  which  ravaged  the  dwellings  of  the 
labouring  classes,  bud  been  banished  from  prisons 
and  pauper  establishments.  No  high  wages 
would  avail  for  the  health  of  the  labouring  classes 
who  worked  in  crowded  workshops,  and  who  slept 
in  dwellings  where  the  atmosphere  was  a com- 
pound of  the  emanations  of  a cesspool  or  a mid- 
denstead  and  a chimney.  One  proof  of  the  de- 
pendence of  health  on  the  condition  of  workshops 
was  the  fact,  that  when  large  numbers  of  men 
were  out  of  employment,  or  on  strike — that  is,  were 
out  in  a less  bad  air, — the  number  of  fever  cases 
largely  diminished  and  fever  wards  were  almost 
empty.  An  analysis  of  the  causes  of  death  showed 
how  large  a proportion  were  from  atmospheric 
impurity.  Dr.  Greenhow  had  examined  the  causes 
of  death  in  Manchester  : he  found  a large  propor- 
tion to  be  from  diarrhoea,  and  designated  the 
middenstead  the  monster  evil  of  the  city.  In  this 
city,  of  all  born,  full  one-half  were  in  their  graves 
before  the  fifth  year;  and  that  from  diseases 
which  were  almost  banished  from  well-regulated 
pauper  establishments.  The  deaths  of  adults 
from  these  diseases  were  excessive ; and  the  du- 
ration of  life  and  working  ability  in  Manchester 
was  exceedingly  low.  The  city  competed  with 
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Liverpool  in  being  the  most  unhealthy  in  England. 
The  state  of  the  county  in  respect  to  crime  was 
shown  by  the  criminal  returns  to  be  relatively  as 
low  as  its  state  of  health.  Its  relative  position  in 
education,  as  shown  by  the  proportion  of  marks- 
men prevailing  among  middle-class  persons,  or 
those  who  had  the  franchise,  was  yet  a very  low 
one. 

Mr.  "W.  M.  Tartt  alluded  to  the  very  imperfect 
ventilation  of  nearly  all  the  great  buildings  in 
Manchester.  Even  the  magnificent  Free-trade 
Hall  was  most  defective  in  this  respect ; ancT  the 
splendid  hotel  at  which  he  now  stopped  was  like 
an  oven,  in  conseq^uence  of  the  mismanagement  of 
the  gas. 

Mr.  David  Chadwick  replied.  They  had  availed 
themselves  of  every  sanitary  improvement  within 
their  reach,  so  far  as  they  could  be  expected  to 
have  done;  and  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  did  not 
appear  disposed  to  give  them  credit  for  any  im- 
provement whatever,  representing  everything  in 
the  blackest  light. 

The  President  observed  that  whatever  progress 
had  been  made  in  sanitary  improvement,  so  long 
as  the  death-rate  was  so  much  larger  than  the 
average  which  prevailed  in  other  districts  simi- 
larly situate,  people  would  continue  to  think 
that  much  remained  to  be  done. 


GOUDHURST,  KENT. 

On  one  of  the  bright  mornings  of  this  beautiful 
autumn,  I was  led  to  visit  the  parish  of  Goud- 
hurst,  which  has  long  been  impressed  on  my 
memory  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  this 
favoured  county  ; and,  having  traversed  the  range 
of  bills  from  the  east,  of  which  this  place  forms 
the  abrupt  termination;  passing  several  mansions, 
and  seeing  an  infinite  number  dotted  about  the 
district;  1 expected  to  see  a town  or  village  cor- 
responding with  the  associations  before  named, 
but  was  much  disappointed  in  finding  a cluster  of 
old  houses  piled  one  above  another  on  a very  steep 
acclivity,  by  which  alone  the  place  is  approached 
from  the  west. 

The  church  stands  boldly  on  the  top  of  the 
eminence,  and  forms  the  centre  of  an  amphitheatre 
of  about  thirty  miles  diameter,  extending  from 
Lympe  on  the  east,  by  Wyo  Wcstwell  and  East- 
well  Downs,  to  Igtham,  Sevenoaks,  Southborough, 
Fant,  Kiludown,  and  ending  with  Fairlight,  and 
the  towns  of  Hemsted  and  Tenterden. 

The  view  from  the  tower  of  this  church  is 
interesting  as  well  as  extensive ; being  unusually 
chequered  ivith  hill  and  dale,  parks,  woodland, 
liop-land,  corn-fields,  and  pastures.  The  numerous 
mansions  arormd  add  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
prospect, without  engrossing  the  whole:  iledgbery, 
liie  ancient  seat  of  the  Colepcpers,  and  now  of 
hir.  Beresford  Hope  ; Linton,  of  Lady  Cornwallis; 
Finclicocljs,  of  Mr.  Springett;  Cray  Hall,  not  yet 
completed;  Hemsted,  of  Mr.  Hardy;  and  nu- 
merous others,  less  distinguished  or  distinguish- 
able, give  character  to  the  scenery,  while  nu- 
merous churches  tower  over  their  respective  hills, 
on  which  they  arc  generally  placed  in  the  weald, 
by  which  each  visitor  easily  recognizes  some  well- 
known  district;  so  that  the  mind  which  can 
view  this  scene  without  interest  can  be  no  lover 
of  cultivated  nature. 


The  church  itself  presents  (among  its  many 
defects,  to  be  mentioned  hereafter)  some  objects 
of  striking  interest. 

The  tombs  of  the  Colepepers  are  worthy  of 
antiquarian  research.  One  in  marble,  with 
recumbent  figures,  has  recently  been  restored 
by  Mr.  Hope.  A curious  mural  stone  tablet,  with 
the  date  1537,  records  the  family  of  the  knight 
below,  and  probably  some  particular  event  in  his 
life.  There  is  another  tomb  in  the  same  marble, 
with  figures  in  metal ; and  over  it  a stone  arch,  of 
probably  more  ancient  date : this  tomb  is  partly 
hidden  by  one  of  the  frightful  pews  which  pre- 
eminently disfigure  this  structure : other  mural 
monuments  to  this  family,  that  of  Campion, 
Hussey,  and  many  others,  ancient  and  modern, 
with  a few  brasses,  give  an  antiquarian  interest; 
while  the  historical  novel,  by  G.  P.  R.  James,  of 
“The  Smuggler,”  recording  the  exploits  of  Rad- 
ford and  his  band  in  and  about  this  building, 
bring  this  interest  down  into  modem  times. 

But  what  is  more  within  the  province  of  the 
Builder,  and  which  induces  me  to  trouble  you 
with  these  remarks,  is  the  disgraceful  alterations 
under  the  name  of  repairs  which  have  been  suffered 
to  be  made  in  this  building,  otherwise  remarkable 
from  the  lightness  of  its  architecture  and  the 
beautiful  site  which  it  occupies.  With  one  excep- 
tion the  whole  of  the  tracery  of  all  the  windows 
has  been  removed,  and  Perpendicular  supports 
(for  I cannot  call  them  mullions)  have  supplied 
their  places;  aud,  to  make  their  hideous  deformity 
more  conspicuous,  they  have  been  kept  beautifully 
white, — the  vener.able  clerk  proudly  boasting  he 
remembers  restoring  the  hvst  window  when  he  was 
a boy. 

Hasted  says  the  tower  was  burnt  down  in  1G37. 
This  explains  bow  the  door-case  to  the  tower  has 
been  erected  with  Italian  front,  pilasters^  with 
Corinthian  capitals,  and  a three-light  'circular- 
headed  window  over  it,  all  made  eminently  con- 
spicuous with  white  paint. 

Surely  attention  only  wants  to  be  drawn  to 
tlicse  deformities ; and,  in  such  a large  and  opulent 
parish,  with  talented  and  generous  men  residing 
within  its  bounds;  gentlemen  who,  while  descanting 
on  the  irregularities  of  style  at  archmological  meet- 
ings, might  look  at  home;  and,  while  improve- 
ments arc  going  on  in  numerous  parish  churches 
around,  not  let  this  remain  such  a conspicuous 
blot  on  the  taste  of  those  who  can  and  ought  to 
restore  it  to  its  pristine  elegance.  Q. 


DOMESDAY  BOOK  IK  A NEW  DRESS. 

In  the  approaching  exhibition  the  skill  of  the 
bookbinder  will,  doubtless,  be  well  illustrated; 
and  the  public  will  be  able  to  examine  not  only 
the  hand-work  of  the  best  bookbinders  of  the  pre- 
sent generation  ; but  also  have  the  opportunity  of 
comparing  them  with  good  specimens  of  other 
dates.  In  the  manuscript  department  of  the 
British  Museum  there  are  some  very  curious  and 
beautiful  old  hook  covers : some  are  of  cunning 
device,  the  patterns  inlaid  with  gold,  silver,  and 
rich  tints  of  silk  and  velvet.  In  others  are  arti- 
ficial aud  real  gems  and  such  like  adornments.  On 
no  account  would  it  bo  right  to  cull  the  treasures 
of  the  national  collection.  There  are,  in  the  pos- 
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session  of  'oyalty,  deans  and  chapters,  antiquar  ies 
municipal  bodies,  the  universities,  both  in  the 
metropolis  and  in  the  provinces,  many  matters 
in  this  way  which,  if  gathered  together  and  well  rl 
arranged,  would  prove  both  instructive  and  in-  ( 
teresting.  We  should  see  the  plain  old  jjooks,  j 
literally  bound  in  “boards,”  which  were  the  il 
delight  of  “ Belted  Will  Howard,”  at  Naworth  ; 
the  still  older  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  j 
book-covers;  the  gorgeous  dresses  of  the  manu-  i 
scripts  of  the  Middle  Ages;  and  the  different  styles  i 
in  which  the  taste  of  various  generations  up  to  the  ( 
present  day  has  been  used  for  the  preservation  of  d 
matters  of  rare  interest.  | 

Besides  the  public  companies  and  bodies  ahovo  fi 
mentioned,  there  are  other  sources  from  which  |; 
good  specimens  of  skill  and  taste  in  this  depart-  Q 
ment  might  be  obtained.  One  of  these  is  tho  ii 
Record  Office,  in  Chancery-lane,  where  tlicre  arc  ^ 
some  very  fine  examples  of  bookbinding,  wbieh  [i 
are,  according  to  the  present  arrangements,  seen  |' 
by  only  very  few;  there  are  also  several  curiously  I 
wrought  cases  for  rolls  aud  books,  and  coffers,  in  i 
which  they  have  been  kept  for  centuries.  Amongst  ^ 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  very  ancient  ; 
iron  chest  shown  in  the  back-ground  of  the  > 
engraving,  which  is  called  of  Anglo-Norman  date.  ; 
The  strength  and  massiveness  of  this  piece  of  i 
smithwork  is  remarkable : it  seems  as  solid  as  a ; 
sarcophagus. 

In  this  coder,  in  the  Chapter-house  of  West- , . 
minster  Abbey,  the  famous  Domesday  Book  of  < 
William  has  for  many  centuries  been  kept  with  ! 
the  greatest  care.  No  relic  of  a saint  or  martyr  ; 
was  evrir  better  preserved ; and  in  consequence,  : 
now  that  800  years  have  passed  since  the  two  i 
volumes  of  Domesday  Book  were  written,  they  j 
aro  still,  so  far  as  the  contents  are  toucerued,  j 
without  a blemish ; and  in  most  parts  the  clear  l 
and  beautiful  penmanship  is  as  distinct  as  it  was  | 
when  the  writer  had  completed  his  work. 

Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  Domesday  Book  was 
in  a wooden  binding,  strengthened  with  orna- 
mental brass  plates,  with  bosses  arranged  in 
patterns.  At  the  time  mentioned  it  was  found 
that  this  cover  was  falling  rapidly  into  decay,  and  ! 
bad  become  occupied  with  insects,  which  were  i 
likely  to  prove  dangerous  to  the  prized  MS.  Tho  i 
covers  were,  therefore,  removed,  and  then  the 
venerable  record  was  put  into  the  Quaker-like 
garb  shown  in  the  engraving.  It  is  solid,  sub- 
stantial, and  useful ; but  no  one,  when  the  volumes 
are  brought  from  their  receptacle,  would  think 
that  t^is  cover,  of  unmeaning  design,  enclosed  that 
most  early  of  English  historical  books,  the  name 
of  which  is  as  familiar  to  every  schoolboy  as  it 
is  to  scholars. 

Fortunately  the  old  binding  is  still  preserved: 
as  to  whether  even  this  was  the  original  binding 
or  not  there  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion. 


THE  ROYAL  DAIRY,  FROGMORE, 
WINDSOR. 

We  have  already  given  the  plan  and  an 
interior  view  of  the  dairy  which  has  been 
erected  for  the  Queen  and  Prince  at  Frog- 
more,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Turnbull,  on  the 
part  of  her  Majesty’s  Board  of  Works,  Mr.  Juhn 
Tliomas  co-operating.*  We  now  qdd  a view  of 
the  exterior.  It  is  Italian  in  stylo/  The  south 
front  has  an  arcade  in  Bath  stone.  In  the  frieze 
appears  the  following  inscription,  “Erected  in  the 
21st  year  of  the  reign  of  her  Majesty  (.^ueen  Vic- 
toria.” The  other  sides  of  the  building  are  con- 
structed in  brick,  relieved  by  stone  dressings.  The 
work  about  the  windows  is  in  Bath  stone.  Tho 
building  itself  is  surmounted  by  a cornice  and  a 
parapet  constructed  of  perforated  Bath  stone. 
The  appearaucG  of  the  building  is  improved  by 
the  introduction  of  red  bricks  into  the  frieze. 
The  arms  of  her  Majesty  and  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Consort  arc  wrought  in  panels, 
made  of  the  same  stone,  on  the  parapet  of  tho 
north  front.  The  dairy  is  covered  with  red 
and  blue  tiles  in  alternate  lines,  while  the  roof  is 
surmounted  by  a zinc  ventilator. 


Flowers. — In  the  south  of  France  a harvest  of 

2.500.000  of  pounds  weight  of  flower  leaves  is 
gathered  every  year,  and  sold  for  about  250,000i. 
sterling.  It  consists  of  1,600,0001b.  of  leaves  of 
the  orange  blossom,  500,0001b.  of  rose  leaves, 

100.000  lb.  of  jasmine  blooms,  60,000  lb.  of 
violets,  65,000  lb.  of  acacia  buds,  30,000  lb.  of 
tuberoses,  aud  5,0001b.  of  jonquil  flowers.  Why 

. should  we  >iot  grow  flowers  for  their  odours  as 
well  as  for  their  colours  ? 


* See  p.  512,  a?iie. 


THE  EOYAL  DAIRY,  FEOGIIORE,  NEAR  WINDSOR. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  AT 
MANCHESTER. 

The  congress  which  Las  been  held  in  Man- 
chester lias  been  unprecedented,  even  in  the  annals 
of  the  British  Association,  for  the  sale  of  tickets  • 
which  yielded  no  less  than  2,120^.  before  a paper 
had  been  read  or  a meeting  of  the  sections  held. 
The  sum  ultimately  paid  was  3,905^.  About  400 
papers  were  to  be  read. 

We  do  not  mean  to  attempt  to  grasp  at  even 
an  abstract  of  the  voluminous  proceedings  of  the 
various  sections  of  the  Association ; but  we  may 
snatch  a few  points  here  and  there  from  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  address  of  the  president  elect,  Dr.  Fair- 
bairn,  on  Wednesday,  was  an  able  and  lengthened 
one.  In  speaking  of  the  valuable  light  which 
chemistry  has  thrown  upon  the  composition  of 
iron  and  steel,  he  said  that,— 

" Although  Despretz  demonstrated  many  years  ago 
t iron  would  combine  with  nitrogen;  yet  it  was  not 

that  Mr_  C!-  Rlnt/e  
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.-o.i.wi.ic  wiui  niirugeii;  yet  it  \ 
until  185/  that  Mr.  C.  Binks  proved  that  nitrogca  is  an 
essential  element  of  steel,  and  more  recently  M.  Carou 
and  M.  Premy  have  further  elucidated  this  lubject;  the 
torraer  showing  that  cyanogen,  or  cyanide  of  ammonium. 
18  the  essential  element  which  converts  wrought  iron  into 
steel;  the  latter  combining  iron  with  nitrogen  throueh 
the  medium  of  ammonia,  and  then  converting  it  into 
^eel  by  bringing  it  at  the  proper  temperature  into  contact 
with  common  coal  gas.  There  is  little  doubt  that  in  a 
few  years  these  discovenes  will  enable  Sheffield  manufac- 
turers to  replace  their  present  uncertain,  cumbrous  and 
expensive  process,  by  a method  at  once  simple  and  inex- 
pensive,  ^d  so  completely  under  control  as  to  admit  of 
any  required  degree  of  conversion  being  obtained  with 
ab.solute  certainty.  Mr.  Grace  Calvert  llso  has  proved 
that  cast-iron  contains  nitrogen,  and  has  shown  that  it  is 
a definite  compound  of  carbon  and  iron  mixed  with 
“etalJic  iron,  according  to  its 

After  enlarging  upon  the  mechanical  improve- 
ments which  facilitate  our  leading  manufactures 
Mr.  Fairbairn  proceeded  to  point  out  the  depend- 
ence of  all  these  improvements  on  the  iron  and 
coal  so  widely  distributed  amongst  the  mineral 
treasures  of  our  island.  The  Bessemer  process  be 
thus  referred  to: — 

T.,  J/ff  Mr.  Bessemer-first  made  known  at  the 

meetings  of  this  association  at  Cheltenham-affords  the 
h^hest  promise  of  certainty  and  perfection  in  the  opera- 
tion  of  converting  the  melted  pig  direct  into  steel  or  iron- 
fn  thit  most  important  development 

improvementa  in  the  produe- 
tion  of  the  material  must,  in  their  turn,  stimulate  its 
Lons'’^*'™  a larger  scale,  and  lead  to  new  constnic- 

Aftcr  alluding  to  the  uses  of  iron  in  war  he 
said, — ' 

” We  have  already  seen  a new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
resulting  from  the  use  of  iron; 
and  we  have  only  to  examine  those  of  the  tubular  form 
over  the  Conway  and  Menai  Straits  to  be  convinced  of 
’'S^itnesa  of  tubular  con- 
struetions  applied  to  the  support  of  raUways  or  common 
considered 

beyond  the  reach  of  human  skill.  When  it  is  considered 
that  scone  bridges  do  not  exceed  150  feet  in  span,  nor 
250  feet,  we  can  estimate  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  crossing  rivers  400  or  500  feet  in 
width,  without  any  support  at  the  middle  of  the  stream. 
Even  .spans,  greatly  m excess  of  this,  may  be  bridged  over 
provided  we  do  not  exceed  1 ,800  to  2,000  feet 
when  the  structure  would  bedestroyed  by  its  own  weight.’’ 

Among  other  interesting  papers  read  in  the 
several  sections  on  Thursday,  was  one  by  Mr. 
T.  Bazley,  M.P.,  in  which  he  took  a comprehen- 
sive glance  at  the  cotton  trade.  On  the  evenina- 
of  that  day  a crowded  assemblage  of  upwards  of 
2,500  members  met  at  a microscopic  soiree  in  the 
Free-trade  Hall,  and  their  scientific  enthusiasm 
was  heightened  by  means  of  the  stirring  music 
of  Handel,  Mendelsshon,  Beethoven,  and  other 
musical  inspirati,  on  the  large  organ  of  the  hall 
A paper  on  Strikes,  by  Dr.  Watls,  which  was 
read  on  Friday,  in  Section  P,— Economic  Science 
and  Statistics, — we  print  separately. 

In  the  same  section  Mr.  Edward  Potter  read  a 
paper  “ On  Co-operation  and  its  Tendencies,”  and 
some  of  bis  conclusions  were — 

.1.1'  co-operation  is  sound  only  when  limited  to 
simple  and  almost  unspeculative  trading,  such  as  the 
^vision  of  stores  for  supplying  a provided  demand  from 
institutions  and  establishments  for 
hm  ted  purposes,  such  as  would  safely  admit  the  demo- 
cratic principle  of  management ; that  it  is  inefficient  for 
competitive,  and  therefore  speculative,  commercial  un- 
'}  weakest  during  periods 

of  depression,  and  could  not  find  power  of  sustention 
i nH  i-h  shareholders  of  the  capitalist  class  • 

and  that  co-operative  experiments,  though  costly  to  their 
supporters,  may  be  valuable  to  society  by  affording  prac- 
tical lessous  in  political  economy,  and  testing  the  value 
forethought  and  experience;  that 
the  grater  diffusion  of  education  will  not  lead  to  co- 
operation for  trading  purposes,  but  to  greater  self- 
reliance  and  competition.”  " 

The  Patent  Laws  engaged  a good  deal  of  atten- 
tion in  Section  G, — Mechanical  Science, — in  which 
Mr.  J.  Heywood,  F.R.S.,  brought  up  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  the  patent  laws,  and  a discussion 
on  it  followed. 

The  Spectrum  Analysis  formed  the  subject  of 
very  interesting  discourse  by  Professor  Miller, 


illustrated  by  experiments,  and  delivered  at  the 
Con^rt-hall  in  the  evening.  At  the  close  of  it 
the  I rofessor  is  reported  to  have  said 

’i®  some  of  them 

seeming  to  show  sodium.  The  sun  appeared  to  contain 
sodium,  potassium,  iron,  chromium,  nickel,  and  magnesia. 

f'"  the  residue  of  the  water  ofacertain 

spring,  found  spectrum  lines  which  he  had  never  seen 
before,  and  supposed  them  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  an 
unknown  metal,  which  he  afterwards  was  able  to  isolate 
finding  that  three  grains  (only)  of  it  were  extractable  from 
a ton  of  the  water.  From  the  beautiful  blue  lines  in  the 
spectrum  produced  by  this  metal,  he  named  it  cccsium  ” 
By  the  kindness  of  Professor  Bunsen,  who  had  complied 
with  Professor  Roscoe’s  reque.stfor  a specimen,  the  lec 
turerwas  enabled  to  exhibit  the  spectrum  lines  of  this 
newmetal;  and  Professor  Roscoe  had  alsosiippJied  him 
with  a sample  of  another  new  metal  thus  discovered  and 
named  rubidium,  the  spectrum  of  which  he  also  threw  on 
the  screen. 

_ On  Monday  evening,  after  much  scientific  talk 
m the  sections.  Professor  Airy,  the  astronomer 
royal,  delivered  a lecture  in  the  Free-Trade  Hall 
on  the  Groat  Solar  Eclipse  of  1860.  ’ 

On  Tuesday,  in  the  section  of  Economic  Science 
and  Statistics,  Mr.  James  Heywood,  F.Il.S.  made 
^me  observations  on  the  subject  of  Endowed 
Educational  Institutions;  and  Dr.  Strang,  of  Glas- 
gow read  a paper  on  “ The  Comparative  Progress 
of  the  English  and  Scottish  Population.” 

_ Fires  formed  the  timely  subject  of  consideration 
in  the  section  of  Mechanical  Science,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Mr.  J.  T.  Bateman,  president  of  the  sec- 
tion, reading  a paper  on  “Street  Arrangements 
tor  Extinguishing  Fires.”  These  be  regarded  as 
very  defective  and  unsatisfactory.  He  described 
a very  simple  arrangement  in  use  in  Manchester 
consisting  of  a ball  barrel  communicating  with 
the  main  pipes,  to  which  proper  fitting  hose  could 
be  attached  in  a very  few  moments ; thus  avoiding 
the  delay  caused  by  the  employment  of  engines. 
The  greatest  requisites  were  bigh-prossure,  large 
mam  pipes,  ample  communication  with  the  main 
pipes,  and  a plentiful  supply  of  water. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Siemens,  of  Berlin,  read  a paper  also 
on  Railway  and  Fire  Alarms,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  Berlin  is  divided  into  a number  of 
circular  districts  (each  of  which  contains  a num- 
ber of  fire-stations),  communicating  with  a cen- 
tral station,  from  which  information  is  instantly 
conveyed  to  all  the  stations  in  any  district  where 
a fire  may  have  broken  out,  and  within  a very  few 
minutes  all  the  engines  are  on  the  spot  and  ready 
for  actual  use. 

Colonel  Sir  H.  James,  R.E.,  gave  a very  inter- 
esting description  of  the  process  of  photozinco- 
graphy, which  enables  a person  to  transfer  a 
photograph  to  a zinc  plate,  from  which  any  num- 
ber of  copies  maybe  printed. 

Electricity  engaged  attention  in  the  section  of 
mathematical  and  physical  science. 

_ The  concluding  general  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation took  place  on  Wednesday  last,  in  the  Free 
Trade  Hall,  where  the  president,  Mr.  Fairbairn 
was  surrounded  on  the  platform  by  many  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  Association,  and  the  hall 
was  filled  by  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Professor 
ihillips  read  the  report  of  the  general  committee. 

For  Thursday,  the  following  excursions  were 
pranged:— To  the  Worsley  Coal  Mines;  to  the 
Dunkirk  Coal  Company’s  Astley  deep  pits  at 
Dukmfield;  to  the  Great  Marston  Salt  Mine,  near 
Northwich;  to  the  Glass  and  Chemical  Works,  St. 
Helen’s;  to  the  Copper  Mines,  Alderley;  and  to 
the  Manchester  Waterworks. 


with  the  latest  modern  improvements  and  machi- 
nery, occupied  the  party  for  a considerable  time, 
i hence  to  the  infirmary,  a beautiful  building 
complete  in  itselfi  standing  apart  from  the  main 
block;  and  lastly,  the  chapels,  which,  in  them- 
selves  exquisitely  beautiful,  contain  innumerable 
specimens  of  the  painter’s,  sculptor’s,  and  decora- 
tor  s art,_  of  rarest  excellence.  In  taking  leave, 
the  Association  expressed,  through  the  president 
the  great  gratification  which  they  had  received 
not  only  m the  inspection  of  the  buildings,  but  iu 
the  hospitable  and  courteous  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  entertained.  On  the  return  of  the  party 
to  Durham,  they  inspected  the  park  of  Mr.  Whar- 
t^on;  and,  after  enjoying  a walk  through  the 
beautiful  show  of  flowers  being  held  on  that  day 
they  visited  the  antiquities  of  the  Castle,  and  the 
fine  old  Cathedral;  concluding  an  exceedingly 
pleasant  day  by  dining  together  in  a most  har- 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 

BRICK  AND  TILE  MANUFACTURES  AND 
the  EXHIBITION  OF  1862. 

At  a meeting  held  at  the  Tontine  Hotel.  Iron- 
bridge,  on  the  4th  inst.,  present  Mr.  George 
Iritchard,  high  sheriff  of  the  county;  Mr.  John 
Pritchard,  M.P.;  Mr.  Ferriday.  mayor  of  the 
borough;  Mr  Anstice,  J.P.;  Mr.  George  Maw, 
L.h.A. ; and  all  the  principal  brick  and  tile  manu- 
facturers of  the  neighbourhood ; it  was  resolved 
to  organize  for  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1862  a collective  series  illustrative  of  the  clay 
manufactures  of  the  Coalbrookdale  and  Broseley 
coalfield,  including  the  productions  of  Messrs 
Coalbrookdale  Company,  the  Madeley 
Wood  Company,  Messrs.  Burton,  Mr.  Exley 
Messrs.  Davis,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr.  Lewis,  and  other 
manufacturers  of  the  district,  in  preference  to 
each  manufacturer  exhibiting  separately. 

^ An  influential  committee  was  formed  for  carry- 
ing out  the  project,  and  a subscription  commenced, 
towards  which  nearly  100/.  wixs  contributed  at 
the  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  ex- 
penses. 


NORTHERN  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

ANNUAL  EXCURSION. 

The  amiiial  excursion  of  this  association  took 
place  on  Wednesday,  the  28th  nit.,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity  afforded  of  inspecting  the  buildings  at 
Ushaw  College  induced  a large  attendance.  The 
party  were  most  courteously  received  by  the  Vice- 
Principal,  theBev.  J.  Gillow,  who  accompanied 
them  over  the  buildings.  The  farm  buildings 
were  in  the  first  place  inspected.  The  ingenious 
manner  of  collecting  the  li,]nld  and  other  manure 
and  the  contrivances  for  distributing  it  over  the 
land  particularly  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
members.  The  bnildings  are  placed  on  the  slope 
of  the  hdl,  which  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by 
erecting  them  on  an  upper  and  a lower  stage 
entered  from  different  levels,  and  affording  accom- 
modation  for  a very  large  number  of  cattle  in  a 
compact  space.  Over  all  are  placed  the  fodder 
supply  and  machinery,  ic.,  and  the  whole  are  fire- 
proof m construction,  and  admirably  ventilated 
and  drained.  The  party  next  proceeded  over  the 
College,  visiting  the  library,  a noble  room  120  feet 
lone,  containino-  iinwnpHo  nF  on  nnn  ..„i rr^ 


xiujrtijr,  u uouic  room  I2U  reet 

°x”^biri  TZaTth^r°i"?’““:n'“"“-  of  amounted  lo 


BEPORT  OP  METROPOLITAN  BOARD 
OF  WOPJiS. 

MAIN  DRAINAGE  AND  OTHER  lilPEOrE.MENTS. 

The  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Board  for  the  past  year  has  beeu  issued  in  a 
printed  form.  It  comprises  two  reports,  one 
signed  by  its  clerk,  Mr.  Pollard;  and  another  by 
its  engineer,  Mr.  Bazalgette.  Both  reports  are  of 
considerable  length : but  the  following  is  a con- 
densed  abstract  of  the  more  important  portiona  of 
each. 

ABSTRACT  FROM  CLERK’S  REPORT. 

The  Board  have  now  to  report  the  completion 
of  the  Northern  High-level  Sewer,  the  Acton 
Branch  of  the  Western  Drainage,  and  a portion 
of  the  Southern  Low-level  Sewer. 

The  total  value  of  the  works  executed  by  the 
Board  during  the  year  ending  the  25th  March 
1861,  amounts  to  the  sum  of  474,582/.  This  in- 
cludes the  laying  down  of  eighteen  miles  1.830  feet 
of  brick  sewers,  and  three  miles  1,090  feet  of  pipe 
sewer,  and  the  cleansing  and  repairing  of  about 
16o  miles  of  main  sewers,  aud  167  flaps,  penstocks 
and  outlets  into  the  River  Thames.  Up  to  the  end 
of  June,  about  twenty-five  miles  of  main  inter- 
cepting sewers  were  completed,  at  a cost  of  about 
436,000/. 

On  the  26th  of  July  List,  the  Board  directed 
their  engineer  forthwith  to  prepare  for  their  con- 
sideration the  requisite  plans  for  a Thames  em- 
bankment, in  order  that  the  necessary  Parlia- 
mentary notices  might  he  given,  and  steps  taken 
for  obtaining,  in  the  ensuing  session,  theiidequute 
powers  for  the  execution  of  the  work.  [Govein- 
ment,  however,  had  not  determined  what  body 
would  carry  it  out.]  ’’ 

For  the  new  Covent-garden  approacli,  between 
Long-acre  and  King-street  (which  was  opened  for 
public  traffic  in  March  last),  the  aggregate  amount 
ot  claims  received  was  164,887/.  13s.  Id  but 
these  were  settled  for  97,687/.  19s.  8d.,  including 
houses  to  be  resold.  Along  the  entire  length  of 
the  street  there  have  been  constructed  an  efficient 
sewer,  and  a subway  for  conveying  gas  aud  water- 
pipes,  telegraph  wires,  &c.;  thus  obviating  the 
great  expense  of  breaking  up  the  road  aud  foot- 
ways,  and  the  consequent  interference  with  the 
traffic.  Vaults  and  cellars  have  been  built,  the 
roadway  and  pavements  formed,  lamps  fixed,  aud 
the  whole  line  fenced  for  the  protection  of  the 
public : the  cost  of  these  works  amounted  to 

4-3i)l /.  Thfl  ImA  nf  Kill  m ir^cv  . 
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jindcr  |,„J  Weslmmstci-  commnn!- 

Onthe  South  Jk  and  with  131  claims 

cation  the  Boa  554  533,,^  „na  the  amouiit 

amomiting  m aU  357,617;.  Nearly  the 

agreed  to  be  paia 

whole  of  the  to  Soathwark-bridge-road 

^"ld'trwaf^”r^:retrxtt 

that  work  together  with  the  necessary  sewers, 
fanlts  and  drains,  and  the  formation  of  the  car- 
riage  and  footways,  with  a new  to  the  land  being 

’‘\ruS“iine':rthoronghfare  being  car^^^^^ 
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on?  b^  trSoird  is  that  of  fhe  Victoria  Park  ap 
nroach  Portyone  claims  have  been  dealt  w tb 
proacn.  1 settled  at 

or8“ll5  12?  3d  Tiie  whole  length  of  the  road- 
way  and  sewer  is  in  course  of  completion  and  this 
line  of  thoroughfare  will  he  open  for  public  traffic 
in  the  course  of  the  autumn.  , 

la  concluding,  the  Board  advert  to  the  made- 
qnacy  of  the  funds  placed  at  their  disposal  for 
Effecting  the  important  improvements  confided  to 
[h?™cLrgo;  Ld  the  report  closes  with  the 
statement  that  unless  the  Board  have  revenues 
nlaeed  at  their  disposal  other  than  those  derived 
l?o.n  direct  taxatffin,  they  will  be  precluded  from 
effecting  many  other  public  improvements  which 
„e  louelly  called  for,  such  as  the  forluation  of  new 
lines  of  thoroughfare,  to  relievo  the  daily  increas- 
ing truffle  of  the  metropolis,  the  formation  of  new 
pinks,  and  the  purchase  of  metropolitan  bridge 

anSTEACT  FEOji  ekgikeee’s  eeeoet. 

Amount  of  li'OvJc  done. 

The  total  amount  of  the  a 

now  in  hand  is  about  one  million  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-six  thousand  pounds,  involving  the 
construction  of  upwards  of  16  miles  of  main  inter- 
cepting sewers,  together  with  pumping  “tations, 
ou’llets,  and  other  appliances  in  connection  there- 

" The  proportionate  value  of  the  works  con- 
structed during  the  past  year,  exclusive  of  the 
purchase  of  land  and  other  contingencies,  is 
436  000;  and  about  25  miles  of  the  mam  inter- 
cepting sewers  are  now  completed.  Eje 
condition  of  these  several  contracts  is  as  follows. 

"Northern  Jligh  Level  Seiver. 

TheNorthernHigh  Level  Sewerfrom  Hampstead 

to  the  storm  overflow  into  the  ° 

about  9 miles,— has  been  completed.  Tic 
intercepting  sewer  now  receives  and  carries  off  the 
sewage'whieh  formerly  flowed  through  the  open 
Hackney  brook  sewer,  and  was  the  cause  of  nine 
nuisance  and  constant  complaint:  the  Hackney 
brook,  having  been  filled  in,  is  now  no  longer  used 
for  the  purposes  of  main  drainage. 

Prawings  and  estimates  have  been  prepared  for 
the  following  contracts,  which  have  been  entered 
into  in  the  course  of  the  past  year : 

- • Engineer’s 

Estimate. 
i-635,000 

IKS.noo 

24,610 


at  present,  and  it  will  then  become  necessary  to 

press  them  forward  with  greater  rapidity,  tor 
these  reasons  the  contractors  have  not 
to  make  further  openings  until  they  were  fully 
nrepared  to  grapple  with  the  diffleultics  which 
they  will  have  to 

work  executed  up  to  the25thMarch  was  l-.dSli.. 
and  up  to  the  present  time  is  about  27,-lbU. 

Ranelagh  Storm  Overjlom. 

The  Kaiielagh  Storm  Overflow  has  progressed 
slow?;  ac;oss  lyde  Park  and  Kens  ngtop  Gardens 
The  value  of  the  work  done  up  to  the  2oth  Marcn 
was  11,600;.,  and  is  now  about  lo,500;. , and 
expected  that  this  work  will  ho  finished  about  the 
month  of  November  next. 

I Southern  Ouifall  Sewer. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Thames  the  Southern 
Outfall  Sewer  may  ho  regarded  ns  the  contract 
standing  second  only,  in  importance  and  magni- 
tude of  works,  to  the  Northern  OutfaU  Sewer ; 
and  it  is  now  more  than  half  completed.  The 
contract  comprises  the  construction  of  about 
7i  miles  of  sewer.  Hi  feet  m diameter,  of  which 
about  4 miles  are  completed;  and  the  value  of 
the  work  executed  up  to  the  25th  of 
was  127,000?.,  and  up  to  the  present  time  174,0UUL 
This  work,  both  as  to  the  manner  m winch  it  has 
been  executed,  and  the  quality  of  the  materials  so 
far,  reflects  much  credit  on  Mr.  Webster,  the 
contractor. 

Southern  Iliffh  Level  Sexver. 

The  Soutborii  High  Level  Sewer  is  now  about 
half  completed : it  has  been  a long  time  m hand, 
and  the  failure  of  the  original  contractors  has 
caused  the  Board  and  their  officers  much  anxiety. 

I am  unable  to  speak  of  the  mode  of  conducting 
this  work  in  the  same  terms  of  commendation 
that  I have  used  with  respect  to  some  of  the 
other  contracts;  but  when  finished  it  will, I trust, 
prove  to  he  solid  and  substantial ; and  there  cc^- 
Linlv  has  of  late  been  some  improvement  in  the 
nualitv  of  the  materials.  The  total  length  of 
sWer  under  this  contract  is  9i  miles,  of  various 
sizes,  but  terminating  in  a double  sewer,  each 
section  being  10  feet  6 inches  in  diameter.  The 
lennth  of  sewers  executed  is  about  5i  miles,  and 
the  value  of  the  work  done  up  to  the  *.oth  ol 
March  was  72,500?.,  and  up  to  the  present  time  is 
about  92,000?. 

Southern  Low  Level  Seioer. 


Burned  work;  the  contractor,  Mr.  McCann,  of  Mal- 
vern, having  acceded  to  the  Saturday  short-hour 

movement.  ,,  ,,  , 

Jiath The  masons  employed  at  Messrs.  Myers  s 

queries  at  Box,  near  Bath,  have  struck  work  on 
the  hour  question. 

A'eftf7!0or??i.— About  thirty  masons  employed 
here  by  Messrs.  Trollope  have  also  left  work  on 
the  same  question. 

Liverpool.^L  bricklayer,  named  Joseph  1 oweli, 
has  been  sentenced  to  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour,  for  three  months,  for  assault  and  intimida- 
tion. In  passing  sentence,  the  magistrate  said, 
it  was  a sad  case.  Every  right-minded  man 
must  lament  such  a state  of  things  as  that  strikes 
amongst  workmen  should  subside  into  tyrannical 
interference  and  intimidation.  Men  had  a right 
to  combine  to  obtain  any  rate  of  wages,  but  they 
bad  no  right  to  interfere  with  others  receiving 
any  price  for  their  labour  they  thought  proper 
to  take.  He  wished  it  to  go  forth  that  if  any 
assault  was  made  upon  workmen,  or  they  were 
intimidated  under  similar  circumstances,  the  law 
would  give  them  the  best  redress  and  protection 
it  allowed.  He  was  sure  he  was  speaking  the 
I sentiments  of  every  man  on  the  bench  when  ho 
' said  they  would  give  every  protection  to  men 
trying  to  earn  an  honest  living  by  their  labour. 
The  prisoner  urged  that  he  had  a large  family  to 
support.  The  magistrate,  Mr.  Holme,  said  tlio 
prisoner  must  remember  that  the  men  be  had 
attempted  to  intimidate  bad  families  ^too,  and 
must  not  he  prevented  by  violence  or  intimidatiou 
from  earning  a living  for  those  families. 


A short  section  of  this  sewer,  under  the  Surrey 
Consumers’  Gas  Works  at  Deptford,  has  been  con- 
structed  vrader  great  difficulties;  tkc  sutaoil 
having  turned  out  to  he  a running  sand,  hllcd 
with  an  unprecedented  volume  of  water. 


Contract 
Price. 

Norlbeni  Outfall  Sewer  ..if 625,000 

Deptford  PtimpinfT  Station  113,136 

Ranelagh  Storm  Overflow  23,500 


CARLISLE  CORN-MARKET  COMPETITION. 

With  reference  to  a iiaraernph  on  this  »»''ieet  ‘n  o 
recent  number,  the  corporation  surveyor  of  Carlisle,  Mi  . 

J Goidon,  wishes  it  understood  that  the  plans  submitted 
to  the  meeting  alluded  to  iu  the  paragraph  were  by  him, 
anilth^t  the  lof.  awarded  to  Carter  were 

submitted  in  competition,  but  winch  the  Coni  MaiKet 
Committee  could  not  recommend  to  the  ^oun^>  for  “dop- 
tinn  He  continues,  “ The  council  some  time  ago  ad\cr. 

for  p“nrofferi„g  sof.  for  the  beet,  and  11)1.  for  the 
second  best,  without  any  reservation  as  to  the  ^eminms 
not  being  awarded  in  case  the  plans  sent  ui  were  con- 
sidered of  insufficient  merit,  and  m answer  to  that  ad- 
vertisement only  three  sets  of  ptos  were  'ooeivcd.  It 
will  therefore  be  seen  that  two  of  them,  whatever  their 
merits,  must  necessarily,  under  the  conditions,  be  en- 
titled to  the  premiums.  One  set  of  plans  being  total  y 
unfitted  for  the  site,  was  returned  ; author  of  ^oU’C'’ 
set  could  not  be  made  out.  Mr.  Caiter  had  it,  therelorc, 

^V'was^^r^ruded  from  competing,  and  after  the  com- 
mittee  found  they  had  not  got  a set  of  plaus  so’^'^’^cd  m 
competition  which  they  could  recommend  to  be  ca  r ed 
out,  asked  me  to  make  them  a set,  and  ‘•‘.suit  of  my 
labours  having  been  approved  of  and  ^^foiitcd,  I think 
only  fair  that  the  impression  given  to  your  readers  by  the 
paragraph  in  question  should  be  removed. 


.Avv..... 

Covent  Garden  Approach- 
Subway  and  Road. . 


•1,391 


r No  Estimate  "i 


. . „ I presentedwhen  I 

Middle  Level  Sewer,  relet  329,800<  ^ second  [ 


C time 
Northern  Outfall  Sewer. 

The  Northern  Outfall  Sewer  forms  the  largest 
coutract  yet  let,  or  to  be  let,  iu  completing  the 
main  intercepting  scheme.  The  works,  which  ex- 
tend from  the  river  Lea  to  the  Thames  at  Barking 
Creek,  a distance  of  04  miles  of  double  and  treble 
lines  of  sewer,  each  9 feet  iu  diameter,  and  will 
form  the  outlet  for  the  metropolitan  drainage 
north  of  the  Thames,  are  rapidly  progressing: 
Mr.  Eurness  contractor.  The  value  of  the  perma- 
nent work  done,  up  to  the  25th  of  March,  was 
7 000?.,  aud  op  to  the  present  time  is  39,000?. 

Middle  Level  Sewer. 

The  extensive  arrangements  made  by  Messrs. 
Brassey  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks  of  superior 
quality  for  this  contract  will,  it  is  hoped,  now 
begin  to  tell  upon  the  progress  of  the  work  more 
than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  The  work  done 
is  of  good  quality,  aud  is  still  confined  to  the 
neighbourhoods  of  Old  Ford  and  the  Bayswater 
or  Faddington  tunnel.  When  openings  are  once 
made  in  the  more  crowded  thoroughfares  tra- 
versed by  this  contract,  the  extensive  character 
of  the  operations  will  become  more  apparent  than 


THE  LABOUR  QUESTION. 
Worcester.— lihc  works  at  Worcester  Cathedral 
the  new  bank,  and  other  places  in  that  city,  were 
brought  to  a stand-still  on  Monday  in  last  week, 
by  a turn-out  amongst  the  stonemasons,  nuir^er- 
ing  about  150  men.  “ A circular  [says  the  Wor- 
cestershire Chronicle\  was  sent  to  the  employers 
on  the  23rd  ult.,  making  certain  demands,  and  re- 
questing ati  answ’cr  by  the  31st.  The  employers 
not  having  complied  by  the  time  specifaed  the 
men  simultaneously  ‘struck’  work  on  Monday 
morning.  The  following  code  of  rules  was  em- 
bodied in  the  workmen’s  circular  1.  lhatt  ie 
wages  be  4s.  6d.  from  the  15bh  of  February  to  the 
15th  of  November,  and  da.  per  day  for  the  remain- 
ing three  months.  2.  That  we  cease  work  at  halt- 
past  five  for  the  first  five  days,  and  four  o’clock  on 
Saturday,  summer  months.  3.  That  wo  work 
from  daylight  till  dark  the  winter  months,  Satur- 
day  four  o’clock  throughout  the  year,  artificial 
light  not  to  be  introduced.  4.  That  all  overtime 
be  abolished,  except  in  cases  of  emergency,  in  all 
such  cases  to  he  paid  time  and  half.  5.  That  the 
meal  time  he  one  hour  and  a half  in  summer 
months,  and  one  houriu  winter  mouths.  6.  That 
wages  be  paid  directly  we  cease  work.’  _ The  em- 
ployers look  upon  the  attempt  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  artificial  light  in  winter,  and  to  abolish  over- 
time, as  tyrannical,  and  as  a piece  of  interference 
to  which  they  arc  resolved  not  to  submit.”  It  ap- 
pears that  in  a circular  of  .Tuly  16,  the  men  made 
application  to  leave  work  at  four  0 clock  on 
Saturdays  instead  of  h.alf-past  five.  The  employers 
then  granted  them,  as  an  equivalent,  a rise  of 
wages  of  3d.  per  day,  having  previously  granted 
them  a similar  increase;  so  that  their  wages  since 
July  have  been  4s.  Gd.  per  day,  or  6d.  more  than 
the  wages  at  Gloucester.  On  the  other  hand  the 
men,  it  seems,  will  now  be  satisfied  with  the  boon 
of  early  closing  on  Saturday ; a privilege  which 
they  assert  is  enjoyed  by  the  masons  in  almost 
every  town  in  the  kingdom.  The  masons  employed 
at  the  Foregate-street  railway  station  have  re- 


IRELAND. 

Lrau  Church.— 1\\e  stone  of  the  above  church 
was  laid  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  on  Monday 
last.  The  site  was  given  by  the  late  Lord  Her- 
bert, of  Lea,  aud  is  beautifully  surrounded  by  the 
Wicklow  mountains  and  scenery  of  the  most 
splendid  description,  which  will  quite  harmonize 
with  the  very  lofty  dimensions  of  the  new  church. 
The  style  of  the  edifice  is  Early  Middle  Pointed, 
and  it  consists  of  nave,  aisles,  chancel,  and  vestry. 
The  clear  internal  length  of  the  church  is  12o  teet, 
and  62  feet  G inches  wide:  the  height,  from  level 
of  nave  floor  to  underside  of  ridge,  is  64  feet ; the 
tower  and  spire,  of  good  proportion,  arc  placed  at 
the  north-west  corner.  The  external  dressings 
will  be  of  granite  (the  local  stone),  and  the  walls 
of  the  same  material,  but  built  in  irregular  courses. 
This  will  necessarily  simplify  the  ordinary  details : 
the  arcades  aud  internal  masonry,  however,  arc  ot 
Bath  stone.  The  architect  is  Mr.  William  Slater, 
of  London : the  builder  is  Mr.  Carroll,  of  Dublin. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Ledford.— Britannia  Ironworks,  Bedford, 
arc  being  enlarged,  by  the  erection  of  a larp 
building,  at  a cost  of  2,000?.,  including  the  site. 
The  style  will  correspond  with  the  other  parts  01 
these  works,  the  same  architect,  Mr.  Palgrave, 
of  London,  having  prepared  the  plans,  and  two  ot 

tliesame  builders,  Messrs.  Lawson  & Ircshwater, 
being  employed  to  carry  out  the  works.  Themanu- 
facture  of  steam  cultivators,  according  to  theloral 
Times,  bus  become  an  important  addition  to  the 
staple  trade  of  Bedford.  , , ,,  -u-  1 

_Ba;;^,_The  scheme  proposed  by  Messrs.  Hickcs 
& Isaac,  of  Bath,  architects,  for  the  improvement 
of  the  city  markets,  and  which  has  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Markets  Committee,  is  based  upon 
commercial  principles,  says  the  Bath  Chronicle. 
They  propose  to  open  a broad  central  avenue, 
extending  from  the  Oiange-grove  and  H’gf 
to  the  head  of  Pultency-bridge.  The  foot  trafiic 
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between  Pulteney-street,  B.ith-wick,  and  the  city, 
would  tbus  be  thrown  through  the  markets, 
rendering  the  space  on  either  side  of  such  avenue 
valuable  as  shops  or  stalls.  The  avenue  before 
alluded  to  intersects  a central  dome,  of  ornamental 
ironwork,  under  which  the  fish  market  is  arranged. 
This  dome  is  carried  by  iron  girders,  springing 
from  columns  with  enriched  caps.  The  dome  is 
roofed  in,  partly  with  slate  and  partly  with 
obscured  ghiss.  Ventilation  is  secured  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  roof  and  stall  holders.  The 
fish  stalls  are  proposed  to  be  fitted  up  with  marble 
or  slate  slabs,  over  which  a constant  supply  of 
water  would  flow.  A gallery,  above  the  fish- 
stalls,^  runs  round  the  interior  of  the  dome,  for 
the  display  of  game,  &c.  The  whole  of  the  in- 
terior is  proposed  to  be  painted  a light  bronze 
colour.  The  roofs  over  the  whole  of  the  markets 
are  of  a light  character,  iron  being  largely  intro- 
duced in  their  construction.  Messrs.  Hickes  & 
Isaac  suggest  three  modes  of  continuing  Market- 
row  to  the  Orange-grove  or  Pierrepont-street.  In 
each  scheme  they  propose  to  remove  the  present 
slaughter-houses,  and  construct  adai/oirs  on  the 
site,  forming  a road  and  wholesale  vegetable 
market  over  tbe  said  ahattoirs. 

^ukivjield. — The  Board  of  Health  for  the  town- 
ship of  Dukinfield  having  secured  land  in  King- 
street  for  a public  market,  and  determined  to  erect 
public  offices  and  a residence  for  their  surveyor, 
the  foundation-stone  has  been  laid,  and  as  it  was 
the  first  public  building  ever  erected  in  Dukin- 
fieUl,  some  little  ceremony  was  observed.  Tbe 
building  is  so  constructed,  and  will  be  of  sufficient 
strength,  to  allow  of  a large  room  being  thrown 
over  it,  for  a magistrates’  room,  or  concert  hall, 
«S:c.,— a room  much  wanted  in  the  township. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NE^^S. 

Somerhif  {Leicestershire).— X\\  Saints’  Church 
here  IS  about  to  undergo  a thorough  restoration. 
Plans  have  been  prepared  which  embrace  a new 
1 arcade  on  the  south  side,  new  roofs  to  north  and 
south  aisles,  new  benches,  pulpit,  and  reading- 
desk  j opening  out  the  tower  arch,  removal  of  the 
jiunsightly  gallery,  new  windows,  and  restoration 
jiof  existing  ones,  &c.  The  tower  is  placed  between 
l.nave  and  chancel,  and  as  there  are 


li-.c  ratiio*  o o-.,  ' 1 - no  transepts  it  uusacs  ac  tne  incersecwons.  roe  stalls  are  of  open 

'v'-e  0/  the  oLafee. 


300  persons  being  present,  upon  the  ground- 
floor,  no  gallery  having  been  erected  j suddenly 
a crash  occurred,  which  was  caused  by  the 
dislodging  of  the  pillars  underneath  the  chapel, 
where  is  a school-room  of  the  size  of  the  chapel, 
and  about  7 feet  bigh.  It  appears  tbe  supports 
were  temporary  (of  wood),  and  those  on  the  sides 
underneath  tbe  centre  beam  gave  way,  which 
caused  the  centre  pillar  to  break,  and  the  noise 
caused  thereby  occasioned  great  alarm  to  tbe  con- 
gregation, as  all  expected  to  be  precipitated  to  the 
room  below.  The  females  shrieked,  and  the  men 
shouted  lustily ; aud,  as  soon  as  possible,  the 
place  was  cleared.  No  person  w'as  hurt.  Early 
on  Monday  the  pillars  were  firmly  fixed;  and  in 
the  evening  a tea-meeting  was  held,  which  was 
attended  by  nearly  200. 

Creu'kerne. — Merriott  Church  has  been  re- 
opened, according  to  the  Dorset  Chronicle.  Tbe 
old  galleries  have  been  swept  aw.ay,  the  church 
newly  seated  with  open  benches,  the  nave  length- 
ened, and  the  chancel  restored.  The  building 
consists  of  a triple  chaucel,  a nave  with  its  side 
aisles,  and  the  old  tower  at  the  west  end.  The 
chancel  aisles  are  divided  from  the  chancel  proper 
by  two  arches  on  each  side,  supported  by  solid 
shafts  of  Bath  stone,  surrounded  by  columns  of 
Purbeck  marble.  The  vestry  screen  at  the  east- 
ern end  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  chancel  is  of 
Bath  stone,  and  ornamented  with  arches  with  tre- 
foil headings,  supported  by  Purbeck  marble  pillars. 
The  reredos  is  also  of  Bath  stone.  The  old  piscina 
has  been  converted  into  a sedilia,  and  is  placed  in 
the  wall  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar.  The  old 
east  window  has  been  retained.  It  is  in  the  Deco- 
rated style,  and  consists  of  three  lights,  with  a 
circle  in  the  head,  and  there  are  the  remains  of  a 
hood  mouldiug.  The  window  has  been  newly 
glazed  with  coloured  glass,  by  Messrs.  Lavers  & 
Barraud.  In  the  series  of  groups  of  human 
figures  are  represented  the  principal  events  in 
the  life  of  Christ,  from  the  Annunciation  to  the 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  floor  is  paved 
with  encaustic  tiles  from  Messrs.  Maw’s  establish- 
ment. The  steps  approaching  the  altar  are  of 
black  marble.  The  roof  of  tbe  chancel  is  of  pine, 
stained  and  varnished.  It  is  of  half-octagon  shape, 
divided  into  panels  by  ribs  of  gilt  and  scarlet,  with 
bosses  at  the  intersections.  The  stalls  are  of  open 


of  a member  of  the  congregation.  The  window  is 
composed  of  grisaille  glass ; the  design  being  taken 
from  an  old  window  in  E.xeter  Cathedral.  In  the 
centre  light  is  a figure  of  our  Lord,  as  a little 
child,  ill  His  mother’s  arms;  the  subject  being 
chosen  as  appropriate  to  the  situation  of  the 
window,  which  is  immediately  over  the  font,  and 
also  on  account  of  the  dedication  of  the  church 
to  St.  Mary.  The  work  b.as  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Wailes,  of  Newcastle. 

Sf.  Raphael  s,  Bristol. — It  is  intended  to  enrich 
the  church  of  St.  Raphael,  the  Archangel,  Bristol, 
with  a series  of  stained-glass  windows,  illustrating 
the  “Ministry  of  Holy  Angels,”  arranged  in  type 
and  anti-type  fashion.  The  first  window  is  now 
in  hand.  It  contains,  first,  “ The  Sons  of  God 
shouting  for  Joy  at  the  Creation  of  the  First 
World;”  second,  “The  Angels  foretelling  the 
Birth  of  the  second  Adam  to  the  Shepherds.” 
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'cresent  hrirV  n'  ' admit  of  the  has  been  rebuilt,  and  put  back  to  the  length  of 

ipresent  brick  piers  and  arches  on  south  side 
(being  removed,  and  a corresponding  arcade  to  the 

■ north  substituted  for  them,  the  church  will  be 
;oiie  of  the  best  in  this  part  of  the  county.  Mr. 

R.  W.  Johnson,  of  Melton  Mowbray,  is  the  arclii- 
:tect  for  tbe  restorations. 

Eastwdl.—T\\Q  partial  restoration  of  Saint 
iMichael’sCburch  has  been  commenced.  Tbe  plans 
were  prepared  last  year;  and,  as  the  funds  will 
not  admit  of  a complete  restoration,  tbe  rector 
has  decided  to  expend  tbe  money  collected  as  far 
•as  it  will  go.  The  chancel,  also,  is  under  repair. 

Jhe  works  are  being  carried  out  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  R.  W.  Johnson,  architect 
^ BromUy.—Ths  foundation-stone  of  a new  mis- 
■Monary  church  and  schools  has  been  laid  in  the 
(parish  of  St.  Leonard’s,  Bromley,  Middlesex*  of 
Which  Mr.  John  Walter,  M.P.,  is  the  patron.  The 
Jffiurch  is  78  feet  in  length  by  35  in  width ; of  the 
jLieometrical  style  of  archiDecture,  with  open- 
-.imbered  roof.  On  the  south  side  of  the  church  is 
he  site  reserved  for  the  permanent  church  which 
;(t  IS  proposed  to  erect.  The  edifice  is  dedicated  to 
.>t.  Michael  and  All  Saints. 

■ Charmoulh.—^i.  Andrew’s  Church  has  been 
:;onsecrated  by  the  Bishop  ofSalisbury.  The  edi- 
ice  bad  for  some  time  past  been  undergoing  consi- 
derable repairs.  The  church,  which  was  rebuilt 
ome  time  ago,  is  of  Elizabethan  design,  and 
lands  in  the  centre  of  the  village.  The  altar- 
lece,  which  has  been  recently  erected,  is  of  Caen 

I tone;  surmounted,  in  the  centre,  by  a battlement, 

I nd  at  tbe  sides  by  ornamented  canopies  and  pin- 
) atles.  There  are  five  arches,  four  of  which  con- 
j:iin  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
l,fad  the  Apostles’  Creed.  The  high-backed  pews 
• ave  been  removed,  aud  in  their  place  are  open 
:!ats.  Three  stained  windows,  the  gift  of  Mrs 
lewart,  of  London,  have  been  placed  on  the  north 
'iie  of  the  edifice.  The  design  is  by  Messrs, 
vavers  & Barraud.  The  churchyard  has  also  been 
alarged  by  the  removal  of  an  adjoining  house ; 

■ le  whole  being  enclosed  by  a stone  wall.  The 
‘.etoratious  have  been  carried  out  by  voluntary 
ibsenptions,  and  only  about  80Z.  or  100^.  of  debt 
•mains  on  tbe  building. 

C Bromgrove. — A new  cbapel,  just  erected  bv 
' le  Primitive  Methodists,  was  opened  on 
Juday  last.  In  the  evening,  jest  previous  I 
; the  commencement  of  tin 


bay;  that  bay  having  been  added  to  the  nave  at 
its  eastern  end.  The  nave,  in  its  enlarged  form, 
is  divided  from  its  aisles  by  four  arches,  and  is 
lighted  by  four  perpendicular  windows  on  the 
north  side,  and  by  three  on  the  south  side.  The 
ground-floor  of  the  tower  has  been  opened  into 
the  church,  and  is  appropriated  to  the  school 
children.  The  benches  supply  sittings  for  about 
5-10  people,  and  1-10  are  free.  Tbe  cost  of  tbe 
work  was  upwards  of  2,OOOZ.  The  works  have 
been  cai-ried  out  by  Mr.  Davies,  of  Langpoit,  from 
the  plans  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ferrey, 
the  diocesan  architect. 

Ripon. — Trinity  Church  has  been  re-opened  for 
divine  service.  During  the  time  the  church  has 
been  closed  extensive  alterations  have  been  made. 
The  gallery  at  the  west  end  has  been  entirely 
removed,  and  galleries  have  been  erected  across 
the  north  and  south  transepts,  thereby  providing 
a large  increase  of  church  accommodation.  The 
church  is  now  lighted  by  night  with  two  sunlights. 

Reasenhall  Church.  — We  would  add  to  our 
recent  notice  of  tbe  restoiation  of  this  church, 
that  Mr.  R.  D.  Chantrell  was  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  II.  Rir.gham  &.  Son,  Ipswich,  were  the 
contractors. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Sharesldll  Church. — The  Rev.  W.  IT.  ITavergal, 
rector  of  Shareshill,  in  the  county  of  Stafford] 
lias  just  had  the  east  window  of  that  parish  church 
filled  in  with  stained  glass.  The  window  was 
designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  George  Rogers,  of 
Worcester.  In  the  centre  compartment  are  three 
symbolic  devices  ; namely,  the  Holy  Trinity,  sur- 
rounded with  the  text,  “Three  persons  in  one 
God;”  above,  tbe  cross,  crook,  and  sceptre:  “If 
wc  suffer  we  shall  also  reign  with  Him ;”  and 
below,  a sheaf  of  corn,  with  a chaplet  of  vino  : 
“lam  that  bread  of  life;  lam  the  true  vine ;” 
wheat  ears,  enwreutbed  with  the  vine,  surrounding 
the  whole.  The  two  side  lights  are  of  a corre- 
sponding design,  in  which  are  represented  the 
helmet,  sword,  aud  shield;  the  sacred  mono<»ram 
of  Jesus,  crown  and  p.alm  branches,  Holy  Bible, 
dove  and  serpent ; the  all-seeing  Eye,  surrounded 
by  lilies  of  the  valley  and  violets. 

_ St.  Mary's,  Mulnie. — A stained  glass  window 

Vico,  some  | has  just  been  placed  in  this  church  by  tbe  liberalitv  , 


RAILWAY  MATTERS. 

The  coroner’s  inquests  on  the  two  accidents,  on 
the  Brighton  and  the  North  London  railways,  as 
our  readers  must  by  this  time  know,  have  ter- 
minated in  verdicts  of  manslaughter.  At  the 
Kentish  town  inquest,  Rayiier,  the  signalman, 
stated  that  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  that  Lis 
wages  were  fourteen  shillings  a week,  aud  that  he 
worked  fifteen  hours  and  a half  one  day,  and 
ten  and  a half  another,  alternately.  The  jury 
returned  a special  verdict  of  manslaughteragainst 
Rayner.  They  also  censured  tbe  directors  and 
managers  for  employing  such  inexperienced  per- 
sons to  fill  the  offices  of  signalmen ; expressed  a 
strong  opinion  as  to  the  impropriety  of  despatch- 
ing a special  train  at  any  other  than  the  specified 
time;  and  recommended  that,  “when  the  line 
is  obstructed  by  shunting  or  otherwise,  it  should 
be  blocked  by  telegraph  as  well  as  by  out-of-door 
signals.”  At  tbe  Brighton  inquest,  the  jury  re- 
turned a verdict  of  manslaughter  against  Mr. 
Legg,  the  assistant  station-master  at  Brighton, 
for  having  started  the  trains  with  such  fatal 
r.apidity  the  one  after  the  other.  They  exonerated 
the  engine-driver,  and  Kellick  and  Browm,  tbe 
signalmen,  from  blame;  and  condemned  the  de- 
fective system  under  which,  on  tbe  day  of  the 
accident  and  for  some  time  previously,  the  com- 
pany’s rule  with  regard  to  the  starting  of  the 
trains  had  not  been  adhered  to.  It  is  rather  a 
curious  coincidence,  in  these  two  nearly  simul- 
taneous and  equally  horrifying  accidents,  that  the 
engine-drivers  in  "both  cases  seem  to  have  been 
named  Scott — John  Scott  and  George  Scott. 

The  works  on  the  Metropolitan  Extension  of 
the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  were 
commenced  by  Messrs.  Pete  & Betts  in  February 
last,  and  the  progress  made  has  exceeded  ex- 
pectation. The  tunnel  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  is  about  2,000  yards  in  length,  and 
is  perhaps  the  heaviest  work  on  the  line.  It 
passes  through  London  clay;  and  in  order  to  faci- 
litate operations  seven  shafts  have  been  sunk  from 
the  top  of  the  hill  down  through  the  centre  ofthe 
tunnel  to  the  level  of  the  intended  railway.  The 
shafts  have  been  bricked  down  to  the  archingof  tbe 
tunnel,  which  has  been  constructedto  the  full  size  at 
theseplaces.  To  preventaccldentsfrom  thetreacher- 
0U3  nature  of  the  soil,  the  excavation  in  the  tunnel 
is  carried  on  for  a short  distance,  and  the  brick- 
work is  commenced  and  completed  for  that  dis- 
tance, and  then  the  operation  of  the  excavation  is 
repeated  and  the  brickwork  further  extended.  The 
aggregate  length  now  completed  is  about  235  yards, 
or  about  one-ninth  of  the  whole.  On  other  por- 
tions of  the  line  the  brick  viaducts  have  progressed 
rapidly  ; the  aggregate  length  of  them  being  about 
G,200  yards,  including  GOO  arches  of  30  feet  span. 
Of  these  300  have  already  been  constructed.  The 
length  of  girder-bridging  for  crossing  the  public 
roads  and  thoroughfares  is  500  yards;  and  about 
85  yards  of  it  are  ready  for  fixing  the  girders. 
The  operations  for  making  and  providing  the  im- 
mense number  of  bricks  required  for  these  works 
are  on  a very  large  scale  near  tbe  tunnel  at  Syden- 
ham. With  regerd  to  the  extension  to  Furring- 
don-street,  it  is  not  intended  to  wait  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  bridge  over  the  Tliamcs;  but,  on 
the  completion  of  the  viaduct  and  railway  to  a 
point  near  the  river,  to  erect  a temporary  statiou 
contiguous  to  the  south  end  of  Blackfriars  Bridge 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  City  traffic. 

The  Cbaring-cross  railway  directors,  having 
failed  in  their  endeavours  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
necessity  imposed  on  them,  by*  the  Governors  of 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  of  purchasing  the  whole  of 
that  property,  have  abandoned  all  further  efforts 
in  this  direction,  and  have  given  notice  of  their 
intention  to  buy  tbe  whole  hospital  and  its  appur- 
tenances. The  question  of  value  will  now, 
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therefore  be  determined,  under  the  powers  of  the 
therefore,  oe  oe  „bitration,  in  the  usual 

diarity  is  said  to  be  3i  acres ; and,  with  the  build, 
inns,  must  be  of  great  yalue.  The 
reported  to  be,  in  round  figures,  nearly  a million. 
The  hospital  will  conseiiuently  be  removed  and 
rebuilt;  but  at  present  no  site  is  even  suggested. 
Bv  a clause  in  the  Act  no  part  of  the  hospital  can 
be  touched  for  12  months  after  the  notice  is 
given. 


A correspondent  of  The  Times  writes  as  fol- 
lows — " We  are  informed  that  a special  carnage, 
costing  3,OOOZ.,  has  been  fitted  up  by  the  North- 
■Western  Railway  Company  for  her  Majesty  s use ; 
and  that  the  ‘ tires  of  its  wheels  were  put  on  cold, 
and  hardened,  as  affording  a greater  security  than 
those  manufactured  under  the  ordinary  process. 
Every  Briton  will  rejoice  in  this;  but  will  it  not 
strike  many,  as  it  does  me,  that  if  there  be  so 
‘secure  a process,’  why  is  it  not  universally 
adopted  ; and  why,  for  the  sake  of  a larger  rail- 
way  dividend,  should  our  lives  be  thought  of  less 
value  than  that  of  her  Majesty  ? ” 

A " universal  railway  signal  ” has  been  regis- 
tered by  Messrs.  Turner  Yates,  of  Leicester.  In 
their  description  of  it,  they  explain  it  to_  consist 
in  signals  fixed  to  the  engine  of  a tram,  in  sight 
of  the  driver,  and  capable  of  being  acted  on  Irom 
the  line,  as  during  fogs  and  darkness  by  the 
pointsman,  who  can  also  cause  the  whistle  or  the 
eno-ine  to  alarm  both  driver  and  guard,  and  other- 
wise  warn  the  guard  simultaneously  with  the 
driver,  so  that  both  break  and  engine  may  be  at 
once  brought  to  hear  in  checking  or  stopping  the 
train.  , . 

The  North  Eastern  Company  have,  m the 
course  of  the  last  few  months,  made  great  addi- 
tions to  their  goods  and  passenger  accommodation 
on  many  of  their  branches  of  the  northern  divi- 
sion. At  South  Shields  a_  goods  warehouse  and 
offices  are  in  course  of  erection  ; and  considerable 
additions  are  being  made  to  the  passenger  station 
at  the  same  place.  At  Sunderland  a goods  ware- 
house is  to  he  erected  as  soon  as  the  corporation 
will  allow  of  arrangements  being  come  to,  and 
cease  their  culpable  opposition  to  the  same.  At 
Hartlepool  waggon-shops  and  a goods  warehouse 
have  been  commenced.  The  terminus  at  the 
watering-place  of  Tynemouth  is  now  being  greatly 
enlarged  and  improved,  which  has  been  for  some 
years  much  required.  The  central  station,  New- 
castle, is  also  to  receive  extensions  in  the  shape  of 
increased  hotel  accommodation  to  he  erected  at 
the  east  end  of  the  building,  adjoining  the  pre- 
sent hotel.  When  this  is  completed,  together 
with  the  portico  at  the  main  entrance  (the  erec- 
tion of  which  is  now  talked  of),  this  noble  building 
will  be  nothing  short  of  any  of  its  kind  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  same  company  have  commenced  with  the 
formation  of  the  branch  railway  to  the  new  quay 
at  Gateshead-on-Tyne,  from  their  goods  yard  down 
on  to  the  new  quay  which  is  now  being  made  by 
the  corporation  of  Gateshead.  This  is  the  first 
instalment  of  the  improvements  resulting  from 
the  great  fire  which-  occurred  just  seven  years  ago ; 
the  whole  of  the  new  quay  and  part  of  the  branch 
railway  being  formed  on  ground  lately  occupied 
by  part  of  the  ruins  of  the  fire  and  explosion.  It 
is  intended  to  erect  a shed  over  a portion  of  the 
quay  at  the  bottom  of  the  incline,  and  aloo 
tra-velling-crancs  next  the  river,  for  transferring 
goods  from  ship  into  the  railway,  and  vice  versa. 
■WTien  these  have  been  completed,  it  will  only 
remain  for  some  enterprising  capitalist  to  erect 
warehouse  accommodation  (for  which  there  is 
ample  space  still  covered  with  ruins),  when  the 
town  of  Gateshead  will  he  provided  with  wharfage 
convenience  of  no  mean  order. 


directors  recommended  the  payment  of  a dividend 
of  five  per  cent,  free  of  income-tax  for  the  half- 
year,  which  -would  leave  635Z.  16s.  lOd.  to  be 
added  to  the  reserve  fund.  The  reduction  of  the 
maximum  price  to  3s.  9d.  per  thousand  feet  had 
given  general  satisfaction  to  the  customers,  and  was  , 
expected  to  lead  to  a greatly  increased  consumption. 
Diming  the  past  half-year  it  had  become  necessary 
to  renew  many  of  the  worn-out  mains  and  services 
in  central  parts  of  the  town.  Hitherto  the  restora- 
tion of  these  pipes  had  been  attended  with  excellent 
results  in  reducing  the  per-centage  of  loss  by 

leakage.  The  report  was  adopted. The  jubilee 

of  gas^lightlng  in  the  city  of  Bristol  has  just  been 
celebrated  by  an  illuminated  soiree  at  the  Avon- 
street  gasworks,  St.  Philip’s.  After  tea,  a variety 
of  sources  of  attraction  were  furnished  to  the 
artisans  j and  during  the  evening  the  gasworks 
band  played  an  agreeable  selection  of  music.—— 

At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Derby  Gas 
Company,  a dividend  of  10  per  cent,  has  been 

declared. The  Sunderland  Gas  Company,  m 

their  forthcoming  report,  intend  to  recommend  a 
dividend  of  1^  per  cent.,  in  addition  to  per 
cent,  already  paid  in  the  spring,  making  8 per 

cent,  for  the  year. At  Peebles,  the  price  of  gas 

has  been  reduced  from  Ss.  dd.  to  7s.  6d. 


absurdities  of  this  miserable  abortion  of  architec- 
ture. It  would  have  been  an  infinitely  better 
specimen  of  architecture  had  it  been  a mere  plain 
undressed  front ; as  is  its  inner  face ; or  simply 
rusticated  or  hammer  dressed ; and  the  50Z.  or  so 
spent  in  decoration  had  been  saved;  for,  as  a 
work  of  fine  art,  it  is  a disgrace  to  the  country 
as  it  now  exists.  I might  enumerate  many  more 
similar  failures,  but  this  will  suffice  to  explain  my 
meaning.  Why  will  not  the  authorities  place  the 
erection  of  our  public  structures  in  more  compe- 
tent hands  ? And  the  principal  entrance  to  a 
town— as  this,  in  fact,  is— is  the  most  public  of 
public  structures.  ^ Obsekyub. 


HULL  WATER-WORKS’  ENGINEER. 


gifi As  you  arc  a lover  of  fair  play,  and  expose  thc 

shams  that  take  place,  may  I beg  space  for  the  following. 

The  corporation  of  Hull  advertised  for  an  engineer  to 
their  water- -works  i the  applications,  &c.,  tobetorwarded 
to  the  town  clerk  by  the  26th  of  August  (some  arrived 
after  this,  but  it  is  not  of  them  I wish  to  speak),  llie 
council  held  a meeting  on  the  29th  to  elect  an  engineer  (if 
Now  there  were  more  than  seventy  appli- 


DECISIONS  UNDER  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

The  Dislrici  Siirvei/or  of  South  Marylebone  against 
Messrs.  Holland. —This  was  a summons 
Marlborough  Police  Court,  to  require  M/sp.  Holland  to 
construct  the  staircases  and  passages  of  the  Music  Hall, 
called  the  " Oxford,”  behind  the  Boar  and  Castle,  of  oie- 
proof  materials,  and  also  to  make  a fireproof  entrance 
through  the  Boar  and  Castle.  Messrs.  Holland  had 
anplied  to  the  Board  of  Works,  through  the  architects  to 
the  building,  upon  the  receipt  of  notice  of  irregupity, 
and  the  Board  had  determined  that  the  entrance  between 
the  Boar  and  Castle  and  the  hall  must  be  fireproof,  but 
took  no  notice  of  the  wooden  stpeases  or  passages. 
Messrs.  Holland,  it  was  stated,  did  not  even  alter  the 
part  referred  to  by  the  Board  of  Works,  and  the  district 
surveyor  took  out  the  summons  for  the  whole  irregu- 
larity. The  district  surveyor  argued  that  the  30th  section 
did  not  override  the  22nd  section,  so  as  to  justify  -Vi-ooden 
staircases  and  passages  in  a public  building,  and  that 
even  if  the  Board  of  Works  had  the  power  to  dispense 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Act  in  the  case  of  public 
buildings,  they  had  not  done  so,  as  they  had  taken  no 
notice  of  that  part  of  the  document,  and  had  never  lie^“ 
the  district  surveyor  on  the  case.  The  magistmte  (Mr. 
Beadon)  determined  that  the  Board  of  Works  had  made 
. .I  „ ,./-i«7pr  fn  nisiiense  witn 


they  saw  fit).  • j 1 n 

cations ; and  one  of  the  members  (the  chairman  of  the  award ; that  they  claimed  a power  to  dispense 
Water-works  Committee)  asked  for  an  adjournment,  m requirements  of  the  Act;  that,  as  they  had  made  an 
order  that  the  testimonials  of  the  applicants  could  be  read  the  district  surveyor  was  relieved  from  all  further 

by  any  of  the  members  that  liked.  This  was  put  down  responsibility,  and  dismissed  the  summons.  r.nae 

c II  , .,..,1  ■D-.-./.o.,.!  tn  plrapUnn  ” The  : walls  a 


w'ith  loud  cries  of  “No!  no!  Proceed  to  election.”  The 
consequence  was  that  some  six  were  voted  for ; the  testi- 
monials of  the  others  not  having  been  even  looked  at; 
and  the  result  of  the  election  was  the  appointment  of  a 
gentleman  (even  taking  his  own  testimonials)  without 
qualifications  as  a water-works  engineer,* 

In  fairness  to  the  candidates,  should  this  be  the  cour.se 
pursued?  Are  their  money  and  time  to  be  wasted  because 
the  town  council  are  too  lazy  or  too  careless  to  do  their 


but’ it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  public  bodies, 
waste  of  time  and  money  of  those  unfortunately  obliged 
to  seek  employment  from  them  as  nothing. 

If  the  election  is  to  be  public,  let  every  one  have  a fair 
chance ; if  not,  let  them  write  to  a few  candidates  who  arc 
known  to  them,  in  the  sanre  way  that  an  engineer  or 
architect  does  when  he  has  a contract  to  let.  Then  all  the 
people  would  stand  a chance  of  justice  : ns  it  is,  no  one 
knows  what  to  do.  In  one  place  he  must  canvas,  and  in 
another  it  loses  him  the  election. 

One  op  those  who  wepe  sold. 


reSpOllSlUlULy  , tiua  uiaiuiao>->i  — casB 

there  are  openings  in  the  old  party  walls  above  Uie  roof, 
and  one  opening  througli  the  party  wall  below  the  roof: 
the  staircases  to  the  “private  boxes’  which  are  let  to 
the  public  arc  of  wood  ; a passage  along  one  entire  side 
of  the  building,  communicating  with  the  wall  at  each 
end,  is  of  wood ; and  all  the  staircases  to  the  performers 
parts  of  the  building  arc  of  wood. 


COMPENSATION  CASES. 


Clerl-cnicdi  Court.— The  Metropolitan  Raihuay .—Three 
cases  of  compensation  were  decided  a few  days  ago.  The 
cases  were  those  of  Mr.  Edwards,  milkman,  of  Acton-place, 
who  claimed  289/.,  the  company  having  offered  him  "Ot.; 
Mr  Briggs,  of  4,  Acton-street,  who  claimed  I40f.  anu  was 
offered  6j  guineas ; and  that  of  Mr.  Newbury,  who  daimed 
1,1,  iiiB  r-r,mi^nTii7  S'l/.  Mr.  M’DoniieU 


GAS. 


The  balance-slieet  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Dis- 
trict Gas  Company  for  the  last  half-year  shows 
the  profits  for  the  half-year  to  be  2,120?.  2s.  7d. 
Out  of  this  sum  the  directors  recommend  the 
declaration  of  a dividend  after  the  rate  of  six  per 
cent,  per  annum,  together  with  a bonus  after  the 
rate  of  two  per  cent,  per  annum,  both  free  of  in- 
come-tax ; the  remainder  to  be  appropriated  as 
follows,  namely,  40?.  6s.  4d.  to  dividend  on  pre- 
ference shares;  and 83?.  23.  7cl.  to  the  profit  of 

the  succeeding  half-year. The  West-Ham  Gas 

Company  have  declared  a dividend  of  3^-  per  cent, 
on  the  half-year  free  of  income-tax.  A new  gaso- 
meter is  being  erected  at  a cost  of  8,000?,  The 
report  of  the  Wolverhampton  Gas  Company  stated 
that  the  income  of  the  company’  for  the  half-year 
-was  11,599?.  5s.  8d.  and  the  expenditure  7,-105? 
Os.  lOd.,  leaving  a balance  of  -1,194?.  -is.  lOd.  The 


THE  DEFENCES  OP  PLYMOUTH. 

SiK, — It  is  high  time  some  one  possessing  a 
knowledge  of,  and  taste  for,  the  principles  of  civil 
architecture,  as  combined  with  military  engineer- 
ing, should  be  called  in  to  direct  the  defences  of 
this  important  place ; or  else,  whatever  _ may  be 
thought  of  them  as  harriers  against  an  invading 
army,  they  will  expose  us  only  to  the  ridicule  and 
contempt  of  our  polished  neighbours  in  point  of 
taste,  when  contrasted  with  similar  works  abroad. 

I am  far  from  advocating  expensive  decoration:  I 
simply  ask  that  propriety  should  not  he  violated 
by  the  erection  of  such  tasteless  structures  as 
have  been  erected  here,  where  money  is  thrown 
away  in  the  attempt  by  utterly  incompatible 
parties  to  produce  effect.  Take,  as  aii  example  to 
explain  my  meaning,  the  outer  or  eastern  face  of 
the  eastern  entrance  to  Devonport,  adjoining 
Stonehouse,  which  has  four  arched  openings  and 
five  pilasters,  with  an  entablature,  which  I pre- 
sume are  meant  to  represent  a Tuscan  facade,  but 
the  character  of  which  would  be  a disgrace  if  to 
a chandler’s  shop,  and  if  put  up  by  a village  car- 
penter. It  is  absolutely  beneath  criticism.  The 
attenuated  shafts  of  the  pilasters ; the  enor- 
mously disproportioned  caps  and  bases;  the  vulgar 
mouldings,  especially  the  torus  instead  of  quarter- 
round  in  the  capital;  the  projection  of  the  enta- 
blature sideways,  considerably  over  and  beyond 
the  outer  edge  of  each  outer  pilaster ; the  want 
of  any  projection  to  define  the  limit  of  the  fa9ade; 
the  disproportionately  large,  yet  weak  and  ill- 
shaped, crowning  moulding  of  the  cornice ; the 
thin  ribband-like  impost  at  the  springing  of  the 
arches  to  the  openings ; the  mean  construction  of 
the  panels  over  these,  formed  by  narrow  stones, 
like  picture-frames,  instead  of  being  moulded  out 
of  one  block ; form  only  a portion  of  the  gross 


C'XlcrcCI  uo  g\iiuccio  , aiiu  vjict.  w*  . . ...  ^ ,1 

l2oZ  and  wasofferecl  by  the  company  52A  Mr.  M Doniiell 
attended  for  the  claimants,  and  Mr.  Burchellfor  the  com- 
nany.  Mr.  D'Eyiicoiirt,  iiigiviiigrjadgnieiit,  said The 
first  case  before  me  is  that  of  Mr.  Edwards,  and  it  is  the 
only  one  in  -which  any  difficulty  has  presented  itself.  Mr. 
Edwards  claims  compensationnot  only  for  the  four  months 
unexpired  term  in  his  premises  up  to  Christmas  next,  but 
also  for  the  damages  he  will  sustain  by  the  loss  of  his 
tenancy  beyond  that  period,— a loss,  he  says,  occasioned 
by  the  act  of  the  company,  as  but  for  them  he  would  have 
remained  a yearly  tenant  of  Mr.  Silcock.  I cannot  regard 
this  notice  to  quit  as  the  act  of  the  company.  The  land- 
lord gave  the  notice  not  as  the  agent  of  the  company,  but 
in  order  to  get  possession  of  the  house  for  business.  I 
have,  therefore,  only  to  assess  the  damages  upon  the  loss 
of  the  net  profits  of  the  business  for  four  months,  for  the 
fixtures,  for  some  delay  in  obtaining  a new  house  suitable 
for  Ills  trade;  the  time  given  him  for  seeking  anew house 
being  shortened  by  the  company  taking  possession ; and 
for  a slight  loss  by  removal,  perhaps  to  another  place  in 
the  first  instance.  Taking  all  these  items  together,  1 de- 
termine  that  the  company  do  pay  Mr.  Edwards,  as  com- 
pensation for  taking  possession  of  his  premises,  the  sum 
of  I40f.  This  award  Uicludes  the  value  of  the  costs.  The 
company  must  pay  5/.  .is.  for  costs  in  this  case.  In  Mr 
Newbury’s  case,  taking  all  matters  into  consideration,  J 
deterninie  that  the  company  do  pay  him  8U.  lOs.,  ant 
4L  4s.  costs.  In  Mr.  Briggs’s  case  the  award  will  be  hi 
consent  of  the  parties  for  361. 10s.,  he  being  at  liberty  t( 
remove  the  tenant’s  fixtures.  The  company  would  alsc 
have  to  pay  4/.  4s.  costs. 


§Dohs 


* At  the  first  voting,  the  numbers  were— Mr.  Charles 
Gott,  ^Yakefield,  8 ; Mr.  Fturbauk,  Scarborough,  9 ; J'lr- 
Thos.  Dale,  Wakefield,  19;  Mr.  Glynn,  London,  9;  Mr. 
IliUmon,  London,  l ; and  Mr.  Geach,  Newton  Abbot,  De- 
von, 1.  The  last  two,  therefore,  went  out.  The  second 
voting  was  as  follows, — Mr.  Thos.  Dale,  3i  : Mr.  Glynn, 
8 ; Mr.  Fairbank,  5,  and  Mr.  Gott,  3.  Mr.  Dale,  of  Wake- 
field, was  therefore  elected  the  new  engineer. 


On  Food ; "being  LecHres  delivered  at  the  Soul 

Kensington  Museum.  By  E.  Lankestee,  M.D 

F.R.S.  London : Ilardwicke,  192,  Biccadillj 

186i. 

De.  Lankestee  is  an  excellent  lecturer ; an 
and  a volume  such  as  tbis  must  needs  be  od 
of  tbe  very  best  of  its  kind;  and  it  is  so 
it  is  a -work  full  of  instruction  and  amiisi 
ment.  As  superintendent  of  the  animal  produi 
and  food  collections  at  the  South  Kensingte 
Museum,  Dr.  Lankester  delivered  the  first  seri 
of  his  lectures  at  this  Museum ; and,  although  1 
ceased  to  lecture  there,  it  has  been  felt  advisab 
to  add  tbe  second  and  last  series,  sons  to  comple 
the  work.  Tbe  first  series  or  course  of  six  lectur 
relates  more  especially  to  food  in  its  heat-givin 
fiesh-forming,  and  other  proximate  elements ; ai 
the  second  to  drinks  such  as  wines  and  spirits,  te 
and  coffees;  to  condiments  and  spices;  and 
narcotics  such  as  tobacco  and  opium. 

I Having  more  than  once  spoken,  in  the  Builds 
1 of  the  curious  and  important  distinction  betwe 
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1 beat-giviug  and  flesh-forming  foods, — between 
I such  substances,  for  example,  as  starch,  sugar,  but- 
j,  ter,  fat,  oils,  &c.,  on  the  one  hand,  as  fuel  to  the 
vital  fire  whose  furnace  is  the  lungs;  and  others, 
! such  as  milk,  eggs,  beef,  mutton,  lentils,  oats, 

■ wheat,  and  barley,  all  providing  the  flesh- 
1 forming  fibrine,  albumen,  phosphates,  &c.,  which 
I snstain  the  vital  frame ; we  shall  not  at  present 
; allude  much  farther  to  these  interesting  subjects; 
. but  we  cannot  allow  so  entertaining  and  curious  a 

work  as  this  to  escape  us  without  plundering  it  of 
; a few  of  its  miscellaneous  and  minor  subjects  of 
i interest, 

The  second  course  of  lectures  is  no  less  varied 
: in  its  popular  interest  than  the  first.  The  subject 
I of  condiments,  spices,  and  flavours,  is  a curious 
i one.  Dr.  Lankester  classes  among  the  condiments, 

: as  being  flavours  agreeable  with  salt.such  substances 
; as  onions,  garlic,  and  even  assafcetida,  the  most 
: ahominable  drug  in  the  dispensatory : — 

“ Persons  fond  of  onions,”  he  remarks,  ” will  get  from 
I onions  to  leek,  from  leek  to  garlic,  and  from  garlic  to 
; assafcetida ; and  thus  it  is  that,  in  the  City,  if  you  go  to 
: achop.house,  and  ask  for  your  steak  with  a little  higher 
I flavour,  they  take  a warm  dish,  rub  a little  assatcetida  on 
i it,  and  put  the  steak  on  it.  You  do  not,  perhaps,  know 
! that  you  are  eating  assafcetida,  but  you  And  it  agreeable.” 

Iodine,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a very  volatile, 

I vapoury  sort  of  substance,  but  showy  with  all. 

1 Have  these  special  properties  of  iodine  anything 
1 to  do  with  the  rather  curious  fact  that  "this 
L iodine  exists  in  the  bodies  of  Frenchmen  ? ” The 
[ Genevese  are  supposed  to  be  liable  to  goitre,  be- 
: cause  there  is  no  iodine  in  their  bodies.  But  what 
; of  the  English  ? Except  it  be  “ the  Derbyshire 
" neck,”  they  are  not  subject  to  goitre  either ; and 

■ surely  in  an  island,  and  surrounded  by  the  sea, 
the  grand  source  of  iodine,  the  inhabitants  must 

r be  at  least  as  likely  as  the  French  to  have  iodine 
in  their  blood. 

As  national  characteristics  probably  “run  in  the 
. blood  of  what  peculiar  characteristic  in  the  Scot- 
: tish  blood  can  the  fact  be  representative,  that — 

“Manganese  exists  in  the  soil  of  Scotland:  it 
- js  taken  up  by  the  oat  plant,  and  thus  conveyed 
: into  the  blood  of  the  Scotch,  who  feed  on  por- 
ridge ; and  Scotchmen  are  suid  to  have  manganese 
I in  their  blood.” 

Some  members  of  the  royal  family  are  said  to 
‘ be  very  partial  to  porridge  : they  must  be  getting 
I inoculated  with  this  peculiarity  in  the  Scottish 
) blood;  and  if  the  blood  of  Earl  Grey,  who  was 
1 induced  by  Her  Majesty  to  try  the  porridge,  were 
1 analyzed,  we  dare  say  some  traces  of  Scotland 
I might  be  found  there  too. 

Englishmen  seem  to  have  a special  contempt  for 
I.  oatmeal  and  porridge;  English  oats  being  really 
> only  fit  for  horses.  But  English  oats  are  not 
: Scotch  oats,  and  a Scotsman  in  London  detests 
) porridge  made  of  English  oatmeal,  perhaps,  as 
. much  as  an  Englishman  can  do.  The  oatmeal  of 
: Scotland  is  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  taste ; while 
! that  of  England  is  rank  and  bitter ; and,  as  we 
1 have  said,  really  only  fit  for  horses.  Nevertheless, 
'even  English  oats  must  be  highly  nutritious,  else 

■ even  horses  could  not  thrive  so  well  on  them. 

There  is  a certain  well-known  argument  as  to 
I the  essentially  carnivorous  nature  of  man;  drawn, 

I not  from  his  practice,  which  is  certainly  sufficiently 
.1  carnivorous,  but  from  his  anatomical  conformation; 
:to^  which  Dr.  Lankester  alludes,  but  which  we 
Ithink  is  somewhat  defective.  The  argument  is 
ithis Th.at  man  “has  certain  teeth, — the  canine, 

which,  like  those  of  lions  and  tigers,  have  the 
epower  of  cutting,”  and  others  which  have  the  power 
lot  grinding;^  “so  that  you  see  he  is  evidently  pro- 
vided with  instruments  to  enable  him  to  prepare 
^\S69tion  both  vegetable  and  animal  food.” 
iThe  conformation  of  his  bowels  too  is  adduced  in 
Mupport  of  this  argument;  the  stomachs  of  herbi- 
^erous  animals  being  more  complicated  than  that 
fof  man.  There  is  no  doubt  much  force  in  this 
rline  of  reasoning ; and  we  do  not  for  a moment 
'Wish  to  maintain  that  animal  food  is  not  natural 
nenough  to  man  as  he  at  present  exists.  But  it  is 
a well-known  fact  that  the  anatomical  conforma- 
;tion  of  the  ape  tribe  closely  resembles  that  of  man; 
seeia  and  stomach  both  inclusive.  Now  the  ape 
tribes  are  frnglvorous,  but  they  are  not  carnivoo 
irons ; and  it  may  be  a question  whether  the  dental 
iconformation  of  both  man  and  monkey  do  not 

fflimplyimply  that  both  areessentiallyfrugivorous, 

iShat  the  cutting  and  grinding  of  fleshy  fruits  rather 
ithan  of  animal  food  was  the  original  intention  of 
ithe  Creator  In  both  cases.  The  stomachs  of  sheep 
i*nd  such  like  animals  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
digestion  of  so  primitive  and  uuelaborated  a sub- 
atance  as  grass ; but  there  is  a long  stretch  from 
■^rass  to  the  higher  orders  of  even  vegetable  food  • 
iust  as  there  is  from  the  conformation  of  the  sto- 
mach of  the  sheep  to  that  of  either  man  or 
CiQOnkey. 


That  vegetable  food,  too,  is  capable  of  yielding 
immense  physical  strength,  notwithstanding  what 
Dr.  Lankester  and  others  maintain  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  animal  food  to  man  for  such  a purpose, 
isevident  from  the  fact  that  the  beasts  of  burden, — 
the  horse,  the  ox,  the  ass,  the  elephant,  the  camel, — 
are,  every  one  of  them,  vegetarians.  Still  we 
must  admit  the  greater  suitability  of  the  confor- 
mation of  the  bowels  of  all  these  animals  for  the 
elaboration  of  vegetable  food, — at  least  of  the  lower 
kinds,  such  as  the  grasses, — than  in  the  case  of 
either  man  or  monkey. 

But  Dr.  Laukester’s  very  suggestive  and  in- 
teresting book  leads  us  to  forget  both  our  limits 
and  our  time ; and  we  must  now  take  leave  of  it, 
with  a strong  recommendation  to  readers  of  all 
classes  to  purcba.se,  peruse,  and  reperuse  it,  at  their 
best  hours  of  leisure. 


VARIORUM. 

“ Second  Report  of  the  Municipal  Commissioners 
of  Calcutta,  on  the  Progress  of  the  Works  con- 
nected with  the  Drainage  and  Sewerage  of  the 
Town.”  From  the  details  furnished  by  the  engi- 
neer to  the  commissioners,  Mr.  Clark  (late  of 
Hull),  it  appears  that  the  experimental  works 
are  rapidly  advancing  towards  completion,  and 
that  provision  has  been  made  for  not  only  bringing 
them  into  practical  use  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  but  also  for  extending  the  system  at  once 
to  the  remaining  thoroughfares  of  the  southern 
division  of  the  town,  should  the  result  of  the 
experiment  prove  as  satisfactory  as  anticipated. 
Serious  difficulties  encountered  in  the  practical 
execution  of  the  works  are  described  by  the  engi- 
neer, in  bis  report;  but  the  experimental  works, 
by  the  end  of  the  current  year,  will  probably  be 
put  into  such  a state  as  to  admit  of  their  practical 
use  being  tested.  They  comprise  the  following 
mains  or  sewers,  &c. : — 

Feet 

Dliurrumtollah,  first-class  main  sewer,  from 


Circular-road  to  Cliaiidpaul  Ghaut  8,900 

Old  Court  House-street,  second-class  sewer, 

from  Esplanade-road  to  Scotch  Kirk 2,-100 

Chowringhee-road,  second-class  sewer,  from 

Dhurrumiollah 4,7^2 

Great  receiving  sewer  at  Entally ’fiuo 


l6,6i-2 

Of  these,  on  the  1st  of  May,  15,060  feet  of  arched 
masonry  were  completed,  as  follows  : — 


reel. 

DhurrumtoHah  main  sewer.. s.lio 

Old  Court  House-street  (completed) 2,-ioo 

Chowringee-road 4,250 

Main  receiver  at  pumping  station 300 


“ The  Railway  System  and  its  Author,  the 

late  Thomas  Gray,  the  Railway  Pioneer : a Letter 
to  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.  By  T.  Wilson,  Cbev. 
de  TOrdre  de  Lion  Neerlandais.  New  edition.” 
The  merits  and  pretensions  of  the  late  Thomas 
Gray  we  have  ere  now  brought  under  the  notice 
of  our  readers;  and  although  we  can  scarcely 
regard  him  as  the  author  of  the  railway  system,  he 
was  an  important  but  unrequited  pioneer,  only 
too  long  “before  his  time,” — a “hasty  fruit  before 
the  summer”  of  the  railway  system  had  set  in; 
and  fell  into  oblivion  unregarded  and  unrewarded. 
The  commendable  object  of  the  re-issue  of  the 
Letter  to  Sir  R.  Peel  is  to  endeavour  to  benefit 
the  family  of  Thomas  Gray,  and  we  earnestly  hope 
it  will  be  successful. 


^isalkiua. 

Iron  Dwelling-houses. — An  iron  house  is 
now'  being  built  on  the  London-road,  at  Leicester. 
The  building  is  entirely  made  of  iron,  with  the 
exception  of  the  foundation,  and  is  the  invention 
of  Mr.  J,  Chesterton,  who  is  also  the  patentee. 

Dressing  Stone.— Mr.  J.  W.  Graham,  of 
Manchester,  has  provisionally  specified  an  inven- 
tion, which  consists  in  providing  above  the  stone 
to  be  dressed  a series  of  chisels,  supported  in  suit- 
able framing.  The  framing  may  be  moved  in 
any  direction,  and  motion  is  given  to  the  chisels 
by  cranks.  By  this  arrangement  the  stone  may 
be  cut,  chipped,  and  dressed  to  any  required  form. 

Impkoted  Granaries. — The  agricultural  jour- 
nals of  France  draw  attention  to  a new  system  of 
preserving  wheat.  It  consists  of  pits  dug  in  the 
earth  and  lined  with  masonry  or  brickwork,  which 
is  afterwards  co.ated  with  thin  sheet  iron.  The 
War  Department  of  France,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, had  576  quintals  (the  quintal  is  2 cwts.)  of 
wheat  buried  for  the  space  of  25^  months  in  such 
pits;  and  the  result,  says  the  Hconomisf,  was  that 
the  grain  was  preserved  in  excellent  condition,  and 
that  it  only  lost  in  weight  seven  kilogrammes, 
about  15  lbs.  The  War  Department,  it  is  added, 
contemplates  applying  the  system  on  a grand 
scale. 


Road  across  Hyde-pare.— A movement,  it 
seems,  is  in  progress  at  Paddington,  for  procuring 
the  long-desired  road  across  the  park,  bringing 
the  districts  of  Hyde-park-square,  Bayswater,  &c., 
iu  direct  communication  with  South  Kensington. 
A parish  meeting  is  to  be  held  to  discuss  the 
subject. 

The  Bull  Point  Powder  Magazine  Con- 
tract.— The  Plymouth  Mail  says: — We  regret 
to  hear  that  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  that 
iron  nails  were  being  used  instead  of  copper  by 
the  contractors  for  work  at  the  new  powder  maga- 
zines at  Bull  Point,  an  order  Las  been  issued  to 
stop  the  work  immediately. 

Resignation  of  the  Liverpool  Dock  En- 
gineer.— Mr.  J . B.  Hartley,  the  resident  engineer 
to  the  Mersey  Dock  Board,  has  tendered  his  re- 
signation on  account  of  ill  health.  His  complaint 
is  neuralgia,  from  which  he  has  been  suftering  for 
some  time.  The  salary  attached  to  the  office  is 
3,500Z.  per  annum. 

Photographs  of  the  1862  Exhibition. — 
The  Great  Exhibition  of  1862  daily  becomes  more 
and  more  of  a reality.  A firm  in  the  City,  it  is 
said,  has  secured  the  right  to  photograph  every- 
thing exhibited  in  the  Exhibition,  and  has  of 
course  paid  handsomely  for  the  right.  Tenders 
were  invited,  and  the  gentleman  alluded  to  offered 
double  the  highest  tender,  which  was  3,500^.  The 
privilege  will  cost  7,000^. 

Improvement  in  Candles.— Steep  the  cotton- 
wick  in  limewater,  in  which  has  been  dissolved  a 
considerable  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potassa  (chlo- 
rate of  potassa  answers  still  better,  but  is  too 
expensive  for  common  practice);  and,  by  these 
means,  a purer  flame  and  superior  light  are  secured, 
a more  perfect  combustion  is  insured,  snuffing  is 
rendered  nearly  as  superfluous  as  in  wax  candles, 
and  the  candles  thus  treated  do  not  run.  The 
wicks  must  be  thoroughly  dried  before  the  tallow 
is  put  to  them. 

Steam  Machinery  foe  Cutting  Stone.— 
About  1810,  some  machinery  was  erected  in 
Dublin  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  and  polishing 
stone : from  the  want,  however,  of  a demand  for 
the  article  when  so  elaborated,  the  undertaking 
failed,  and  the  projector  became  (we  believe)  a 
bankrupt.  About  1828,  a patent  was  obtained  iu 
this  country  for  the  application  of  a steam-mill 
to  the  same  object;  and  the  machinery  was  in 
operation,  in  that  year,  at  Westminster.  The 
process  of  cutting  the  stone  is  very  much  expe- 
dited ; while  it  is  done  with  greater  facility  and 
exactness ; and  the  polish  is  far  higher  and  more 
durable  than  can  be  obtained  by  men’s  labour.  As 
this  is  an  expired  patent,  I make  mention  of  this 
invention  (not  unmindful  of  periodical  strikes)  in 
the  hope  that  the  means  of  enriching  our  domes- 
tic architecture  will  be  considerably  reduced  in 
price  by  the  use  of  steam. — B. 

Proposed  Monument  to  Shakspearb  in 
Australia. — The  stage  seems  to  be  making  pro- 
gress in  Australia  in  addition  to  the  legitimate 
drama.  In  this  far-distant  province  of  Great 
Britain  a number  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Legislation,  answering  to  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  have  given  an  amateur  performance  of 
the  “Merchant  of  Venice:”  the  parts  of  Portia, 
Jessica,  and  Nerissa  were  filled  by  professional 
ladies.  In  addition  to  the  play,  a prologue  was 
delivered  by  the  late  Attorney-General  of  the 
colony;  and  a very  amusing  epilogue  was  spoken 
by.  Mr.  Pyke,  a member  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  The  doning  of  the  sock  and  buskin 
by  those  lively  M.P.’s  drew  one  of  the  most 
crowded  houses  which  has  been  witnessed  within 
the  walls  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  although  the 
prices  were  raised  some  50  per  cent.  The  object 
of  this  performance  was  to  aid  a subscription 
which  bad  been  commenced  in  Melbourne  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a monument  to  the  memory  of 
Shakspeare  in  that  city ; — a good  example. 

Accidents. — At  an  auction  in  IIalifn.x,  some 
thirty  or  forty  persons  were  standing  upon  the 
second-story  floor  in  a warehouse,  while  the 
auctioneer  was  “holding  forth,”  when  a portion 
of  the  floor  fell  through,  and  about  a score  were 
precipitated  into  the  basement.  Tlie  weight  upon 
the  floor  had  sprung  out  the  joists.  No  one  was 

killed,  but  several  persons  were  injured. The 

loof  and  walls  of  a bake-house  have  fallen  at 
Stoke.  The  oven  chimney,  which  was  some 
16  feet  high  above  the  roof,  also  fell,  crushing  in 
the  roof  of  a closet.  The  walls  were  but  4-iuch 
work — a single  brick  thick,  and  the  end  next  to 
the  bouse  was  in  no  wise  connected  with  it,  but 
only  run  up  against  it — the  whole  thing  being  a 
mere  shell.  The  oven  still  stands,  but  its  sides, 
which  are  supported  by  iron  tie-bands,  are  much 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  must  come  down  be- 
fore any  steps  can  be  taken  to  restore  the  building. 
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Tht  Ancieut  Wales  of  Eochestee.— Efforts, 
it  seemfare  at  present  being  made  to  destroy  a 
portion  of  the  ancient  city  walls  of  Kochester,  in 
which  work  of  destruction  the  Royal  Engineers 
are  giving  their  aid.  The  object  is  the  enlarge- 
ment  of  a charity  school. 

The  BiEMiKonAM  SuRTEYOEsniP.— The  town 
council  of  Birmingham  have  unanimously  resolved 
to  increase  the  salary  of  the  borough  surveyor 
from  300Z.  to  400^.  per  annum,  from  1st  January 
last,  on  account  of  additional  labour  connected 
with  the  new  local  Improvement  Act  and  new 
cemetery.  . . , , . 

Glass  Cases. — These,  it  is  said,  are  replacing, 
in  the  south  of  France,  those  made  of  wood.  The 
glass  casks  are  of  different  sizes,  to  contain  from 
live  to  one  hundred  litres.  They  are  said  to  be 
stronger,  when  kept  stationary,  than  wooden 
casks,  having  withstood  a pressure  which  shuttered 
the  ordinary  casks  to  pieces. 

Fall  op  a PoRTIO^’  of  a Railway  Ttr>’NEL.- 
On  Wednesday  night,  the  passenger  traffic  on  the 
up-line  of  the  Nortli  Kent  Railway  was  stopped 
for  about  two  hours,  in  consequence  of  the  falling 
of  a small  portion  of  the  Blackheath  tunnel, 
Fortunately,  no  accident  resulted,  as  Mr.  Chapman, 
station  master  at  the  Blackheath  station,  imme- 
diately telegraphed  to  all  down  stations  to  stop  all 
up  traffic. 

Traaiwats  ; “A  Fact  not  Generally  Known.” 
Under  this  heading  the  FalkirJc  Herald  says: — 

“ The  father  of  Sir  James  Outram  was  the  founder 
of  the  Butterly  Iron-works,  now  the  largest  iron- 
works in  England.  He  was  a man  of  great  ability, 
energetic,  self-reliant,  of  fertile  and  ready  re- 
source; so  much  so  that  his  opinion  was  deferred 
to  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  engineers  of  the 
day,  such  as  Sir  John  Rennie  and  Thomas  Telford. 
He  was  the  first,  in  connection  with  these  w’orks, 
to  lay  down  an  iron  way;  and  it  is  to  this  circum- 
stance, and  from  his  name,  that  we  have  the  term 
Trawi-way.”  If  the  word  tram  was  thus  ori- 
ginated, how  does  it  happen  that  the  shafts  of 
carts  have  been  known  from  time  immemorial  in 
Scotland  as  " trams  ?”  Surely  Sir  James  Outram’s 
father  was  not  the  inventor  of  these. 

Wolyerhampton  School  op  Art.  — The 
seventh  annual  meeting  of  this  school  has  been 
held.  Mr,  Benjamin  Ilickiiug  occupied  the  chair. 
The  report  and  balance-sheet  showed  that  the 
income  of  the  school  on  the  year  would  have 
nearly  equalled  the  expenditure,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  an  unexpected  falling-off  in  the  fees  from 
students;  the  diminution  in  this  source  of  income 
being,  as  compared  with  last  year,  48Z.  lls.  9d. 
The  consequence  of  this  is  that  the  balance 
against  the  treasurer  has  been  increased  by  the 
sum  of  53Z.  183.  5d.  The  balance-sheet  showed  a 
total  credit  of  7llZ.  12s.  2d.  Mr.  Loveridge 
proposed  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which  be 
said  was  certainly  of  a very  gloomy  character. 
Still,  he  believed  that  the  position  of  the  school 
was  not  so  gloomy  as  at  first  sight  seemed  to 
he  the  case.  The  expectation  that  the  school  was 
to  he  given  up  had  acted  prejudicially  to  its  in- 
terests, and  he  thought  that  if  a guarantee  could 
he  given  to  Mr.  Mauder  to  secure  him  from  any 
further  loss,  something  might  yet  be  done.  The 
report  was  adopted. 

Monitiiental. — A monument  has  been  erected 
in  Rowsley  Church  to  the  memory  of  Lady  John 
Manners,  who  died  on  the  7th  of  April,  1854. 
The  monument  is  what  is  known  ns  an  altar-tomb, 
and  is  principally  made  of  Darley  Dale  stone.  Ou 
the  top  was  an  alabaster  figure  of  Lady  Manners, 
and  a figure  of  her  infant  child  is  placed  beside 
her.  An  angel  kneels  at  each  side  of  the  head  of 
the  figure,  and  the  arms  of  Lady  Manners  are 
crossed  upon  her  breast.  The  columns  which  sup- 
port the  tomb  are  of  russet  marble,  the  carved 
capital  and  panels  being  of  alabaster.  The  monu- 
ment is  placed  in  a mortuary  chapel  in  Rowsley 
Church,  which  Lord  J.  Manners  has  caused  to  be 
erected  for  its  reception.  The  floor  of  the  chapel 
is  inlaid  with  marble  mosaics.  The  artist  em- 
ployed was  Mr.  Calder  JIarsball,  R.A. ; and  the 

sculptor  was  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  London. The 

works  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the 
Wallace  monument  on  the  Abbey  Craig  at  Stirling 
have,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Harvey,  the  con- 
tractor, already  made  considerable  progress.  A 
railway  has  been  laid,  about  400  feet  in  length, 
from  a point  near  the  base  of  the  bill  to  the  sum- 
mit, at  a gradient  of  nearly  80  degrees.  Mr. 
Harvey  has,  we  believe,  laid  out  about  800Z.  in 
making  a commencement  of  the  monument.  In 
making  the  excavations  a quern  was  lately  disco- 
vered ; also  stones  which  apparently  show  that  some 
edifice  has  stood  on  the  summit,  as  the  stones 
found  are  freestone,  and  not  the  rock  of  the  Abbey 
Craig  : other  relics,  have  been  found. 


The  Thncoln  Extcirition.— This  Art  Exhibi- 
tion is  now  closed.  The  total  receipts  have  been 
480?,,  and  the  expenses  450?.,  leaving  a gain  to  the 
committee  of  30?.  The  exhibition  was  open 
thirty-one  days,  during  which  time  it  was  visited 
by  between  25,000  and  30,000  persons.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  the  collection  was  from  70,000/.  to 
100.000?.,  contributed  by  nearly  300  individuals,  . 

Laying  Foitndation-Stone  of  New  Chapel 
AND  Schools  in  Behhondsey.— Oq  Monday 
afternoon  the  foundation-stone  of  a new  chapel  and 
schools,  in  connection  with  the  United  Methodist 
free  churches,  was  laid  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Cox,  in  the 
Upper  Grange-road,  Bermondsey.  The  cost  of 
the  proposed  chapel  and  schools,  including  the 
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freehold  ground,  will  he  about  2,000?.  Ilie  style 
- ii- . i-.-M-i:.,.,.  i-r.  Ua  The  architects  are 


of  the  building  is  to  be  Gothic. 

Messrs,  Porter  & Markham,  and  the  builder  is 
Mr.  Sawyer,  of  Dulwich. 

Telegraphic  Soiree  at  Manchester.  — At : 
the  telegraphic  soirh  in  connection  with  the 
British  Association  held  at  Manchester,  in  the 
Free  Trade  Hall,  messages  were  sent  through  the 
Electric  and  International  Telegraph  Company’s 
wires  by  Varley’s  instruments  direct, Holland, 
to  St.  Petersburg  and  many  other  distant  places 
on  the  Continent,  and  there  was  also  a communi- 
cation with  Balmoral.  At  S'SO  p.m.  the  Prince 
Consort  telegraphed  from  that  place  the  following 
message  to  the  president: — “Has  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  at  Manchester  been  suc- 
cessful?” A satisfactory  answer  was  instantly 
sent.  At  8'45  p.m.  a message  was  sent  to  Si. 
Petersburg  asking  the  state  of  the  weather.  Tbe 
answer  was,  “ Weather  beautiful ; time,  10-50.” 

The  New  Agricultural  Hall  at  Isling- 
ton.— The  directors  of  the  company  formed  for 
the  construction  of  a ball  at  Islington,  for  holding 
the  shows  of  tbe  Smithfield  Club  and  other  pur- 
poses, have  accepted  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Hill  & 
Co.,  builders,  of  Whitechapel,  amounting  to 
24,980?. ; and  the  contract  provides  that  the  works 
shall  be  completed  by  the  end  of  June  next.  The 
new  building  will  be  constructed  from  the  design 
of  Mr.  Frederick  Peck,  architect.  We  understand 
that  an  agreement  has  been  entered  into  by  tbe 


The  Registrar-General’s  Return'for  1859. 
The  Registrar  assigns  100  years  as  the  natural 
term  of  human  existence.  He  refers  to  63  districts 
in  the  kingdom  as  peculiarly  favoured  and  healthy, 
and  shows  that  the  deaths  in  these  places  amount 
to  only  17  annually  out  of  every  1,000  of  the  popu- 
lation. Taking  this  as  a standard  of  health  be  proves 
that  all  excess  of  mortality  over  17  in  1,000  is  owing 
to  causes  which  might  have  been  prevented  ;— 
in  other  words,  that  more  than  118,000  English 
subjects  annually  die  “before  their  time.”  ^The 
year  1859  is  remarkaVde,  inasmuch  as  the  births 
were  in  excess  by  34,400,  and  the  deaths  in  defect 
8,875  of  the  average.  The  births  registered  were 
689,881,  the  deaths  440,781,  giving  an  increase  to 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales  of  249,100. 
The  entire  increase  of  births,  to  deaths,  was  about 
55  per  cent.;  and  there  are  twenty  districts  in 
which  the  increase  was  100  per  cent,  and  upwards ; 
while  there  were  some  districts  in  which  the  in- 
crease was  less  than  5 per  cent.  It  is  remarkable 
that  no  district  of  the  metropolis  reached  the  100 
per  cent,  standard  hut  the  once  notorious  Ber- 
mondsey, where  the  births  were  2,361,  and  the 
deaths  1,140— a surplus  of  1,190  iu  this  manu- 
facturing district  to  the  national  strength.  Dr. 
ChalHce,  in  pointing  out  these  and  other  returns 
in  the  Times,  refers,  as  be  says,  with  some  pride, 
to  the  sanitary  progress  and  the  social  improve- 
ments of  Bermondsey,  which  he  fully  believes  will 
stand  tbe  test  of  comparison  with  any  city,  town, 
or  district  within  the  realm.  As  to  productiveness, 
Liverpool  is  bad,  and  the  returns  are  depressing-— 
8.968  births  to  8,146  deaths  in  1859 ; while  in 
1 858,  melancholy  to  relate, the  deaths  outnumbered 
the  births  by  735. 


TENDEKS 

For  the  carcass  of  a new  house  at  Hartsholme,  near 
Lincoln,  for  Mr.  Sliuttleworth.  Mr.  G’tddard,  archi- 
tect : — 

5^4,470  0 0 

Huddlestone 4,2 16  0 0 

Young 4.200  0 0 

Jackson 3.749  0 0 

Hall  (accepted) 3,695  0 0 


, e For  alterations  to  No.  7,  Whitehall,  for  the  Incorporated 

company  for  the  purchase  of  some  additional  Building  Society.  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  archi- 


land  as  a frontage ; so  that  the  main  entrance  to 
the  ball  will  be  in  the  high  road  opposite  Islington- 
green. 

Paper  from  Wood. — It  is  said  that  a French 
lady  has  succeeded  in  manufacturing  excellent 
paper  from  wood,  at  a price  much  lower  than  that 
made  from  rags.  Her  method,  according  to  the 
Mechanics'  Magazine,  consists  chielly  in  the  use 
of  a new  kind  of  machinery  for  reducing  the  wood 
to  fine  fibres,  which  are  afterwMrds  treated  with 
the  alkalis  and  acids  necessary  to  reduce  them  to 
pulp,  and  the  composition  is  finally  bleached  by 
the  action  of  chlorine.  Paper  made  according  to 
this  method,  from  wood,  and  which  costs  only 
400  francs  (16?.)  per  ton,  is  said  to  bo  esteemed  by 
engravers  and  lithographers  as  being  quite  equal 
to  the  China  paper,  which  costs  5,350  francs 
(214?.)  per  ton. 

Inauguration  of  a Clock  Tower  and  Drink- 
ing Fountain  at  Tynemouth. — On  Sept.  2nd 
a clock  tower  and  drinking  fountain,  recently 
erected  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  William  Scott,  a native 
of  tho  borough,  was  inaugurated,  Tbe  tower, 
which  is  of  Venetian-Gothic,  was  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Oliver  & Lamb,  architects,  se- 
lected in  competition  out  of  twenty  designs.  The 
structure  is  erected  at  the  east  end  of  Front-street, 
and  combines  a clock  tower,  fountains,  marine 
barometer,  and  thermometer.  The  tower  is  di- 
vided into  three  stages,  and  in  the  upper  stage  is 
placed  the  clock.  Tbe  middle  stage  is  occupied 
with  ornamental  openings,  filled  with  pierced 
tracery.  The  lower  stage  lias  gi-anite  drinking 
fountains  on  the  north  and  south  sides : the 
west  side  is  occupied  by  a marine  barometer, 
and  the  east  side  by  an  entrance  door-way. 
Tbe  materials  employed  in  the  erection  are  stone, 
red  and  blue  bricks,  and  polished  Aberdeen  granite. 
The  carving  was  executed  by  Mr.  Beale,  sculptor, 
Newcastle.  The  h.irometer,  furnished  by  IMessrs. 
Negretti  & Zarabra,  of  London,  is  similar  to 
those  provided  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  North- 
umbei  land  along  the  coast.  It  is  inclosed  in  a 
stone  case.  The  basins  for  the  drinking  fountains 
are  polished,  both  outside  and  inside.  The  water 
Hows  from  a mass  of  rocks,  out  of  which  springs  a 
group  of  water-flowers;  and  beneath  the  basins 
are  drinking-troughs  for  dogs.  On  the  south 
side,  over  the  basin,  a thermometer  is  placed.  An 
effect  is  produced  in  tbe  middle  stage  by  the  it  - 
sertion  of  polished  red  granite  columns  ; and  the 
edifice  is  crowned  by  a finial  and  vane.  Upon  the 
east  side  of  the  clock-tower  is  the  inscription.  Mr 
Lawton  was  the  contractor  for  the  work. 


Langn-i4ge j^-216  0 0 

Foster  1 PS  P 

Howley,  Brothers  (accepterl)  ... . J40  0 0 


For  new  ronf,  &c.,  to  nave  of  St.  Michael’s  Church, 
Miildlewich,  Cheshire.  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  arclii- 
tect: — 

Ringham  (accepted) JP936  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a bank- house  and  house  adjoining, 
at  Totness,  for  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Banking  Com- 
pany. Mr.  J.  I-linc,  Plymouth,  architect 

Barroiis  & Varder  ^'2,6/8  0 0 

Call  & Pcthick 2,5S0  0 0 

Clarke  (accepted)  2,400  0 0 


For  erecting  two  cottages  at  Tring,  for  Mr.  WtUiam 
Gower.  Mr.  Frederick  Gotto,  architect;— 

Wright  -^'297  1 M 

Smith 278  0 0 

G.  ik  J.  Honour  274  0 0 


r repairs  and  decorations  at  Coorabe  Wood,  for  Mr. 
Messrs.  Glasier  & Son,  architects;  — 

Colements 10  0 

Brunsden 349  0 0 

Cobbett 339  0 0 

Maebraste 262  0 0 


For  .St.  Micliael’s  and  All  Angels’  Mission  Chapel, 
and  two  residences,  Byron-street,  Bromley,  Middlesex. 
Messrs.  John  Morris  & Son,  architects.  Quantities  sup- 
plied  : — _ . . 

Mission  Chapel.  Residences. 
Atherton ^2,12U  .*675 


Srcflleld 

Watts  

Jeffrey 

Hack  and  Sou. 
Hodges 
Brown  (accepted  for 
the  .Mission Chapel 
only) 

Salt  ., 


1,^97 


pted  fori 
i Chapel  > 


,730 


6.0 


For 


shop  fronts,  and  aBcraUons,  for  Messrs. 
Fdiccly  I'irAylett,  New  Church-street,  Paddington.  Mr. 
J.  B.  Shva,  archi'ect  :— 

.Tones 0 9 

Heaven  (accepted) 425  0 0 


For  building  a new  church,  George-strect,  Leamington. 
Mr.  Henry  Clutton,  New  Burlington-strcet,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Crocker.  From  the  amount  a 
sum  has  been  deducted  for  the  value  of  the  present 
church 


Church. 

Extra  if 
faced  with 
Warwick  Stone. 

Total. 

^S96 

its, 168 

3,68,3 

— 

— 

3.6.50 

200 

Ballard 

3,272 

136 

3,242 

73 

Gascoyne 

3,102 

296 

Sept.  21,  1861.] 
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Condition  of  our  Chief  Toivns. — Sheffield. 

VERLOOKING  Sbeffidd  is 
a mount  — " the  cholera 
ground  ” — where  John  Blake, 
Esq.,  master  cutler,  dying  of 
cholera  after  a few  hours’ 
illness,  on  the  30th  of  August, 
1832,  was  buried  the  same 
day,  with  many  of  his  towns- 
men who  fell  victims  to  the 
same  calamitous  infliction. 
On  this  mount  a “cholera 
monument  ” has  been  erected. 
The  monument  itself  is  of  no 
interest,  being  but  a trian 
gular,  spindly,  spectral -like 
pinnacle,  supported  at  the 
base  by  flying  buttresses — a 
fiuger-post  of  warning  : but 
the  mount  on  which  it  stands 
affords  a most  comprehensive 
view  of  the  head-quarters  of 
the  cutlery  trades.  Looking 
down  from  this  point  we  gaze 
into  a large  closely -packed 
town  built  like  Naples  or 
Genoa,  in  the  manner  of  amphi- 
theatres  j threaded  by  three  rivers, 
the  Don,  the  Porter,  and  the  Sheaf;  and  en- 
compassed by  hills.  The  narrow  streets  rise 
and  fall  in  the  most  irregular  manner,  according 
as  they  are  planted  on  gentle  eminences  or  up  and 
■down  more  acclivitous  sites.  A thick  pulverous 
haze  is  spread  over  the  city,  which  the  sun  even 
in  the  dog  days  is  unable  to  penetrate,  save  by  a 
lurid  glare,  and  which  has  the  effect  of  imparting 
to  the  green  hills  and  golden  corn-fields  in  the 
high  distance  the  ghostly  appearance  of  being 
whitened  as  with  snow ; and  a buzz,  softened  down 
from  the  first  clanging  and  clashing  utterance  of 
machinery,  into  a hum  as  of  a swarm  of  bees,  rises 
into  the  air  and  is  distinctly  audible.  Here  live 
181,779  people;  subsisting,  for  the  most  part,  by 
the  industrious  manufacture  of  cutlery,  edo'e- 
tools,  instruments,  and  plated  wares. 

The  numberless  divisions  and  subdivisions  of 
these  trades  are  most  curious  and  interesting : they 
serve,  also,  to  obtain  a realization  of  the  reputation 
the  town  has  enjoj’cd  for  centuries,  as  well  as  an 
insight  into  the  occupation  of  the  present  in 
habitants.  Chaucer  mentions  “a  Shefeldthwytel’ 
(or  knife)  as  being  part  of  the  accoutrements  of 
the  miller  of  Trompingtou.  Stowe  drew  a dis- 
tinction between  the  “ fine,  coarse,  and  uncomely 
knives”  manufactured  at  Sheffield,  bringing  them 
under  three  heads : these  are  now  increased  by 
straw-machine  knives,  French  and  Spanish  lock 
knives,  cork,  shoe,  cook’s,  palette,  bread,  gar- 
deners’, paper,  sportmen’s,  sailors’,  weavers’, 
table,  pen,  pocket,  hunting,  and  dessert  knives; 
dirk,  bewie,  spear,  and  dagger  knives;  curriers’, 
farriers’,  glaziers’  and  painters’  putty-knives; 
fish-hook  knives,  and  weavers’  and  nippers’ 
machine  knives.  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  in 
1575,  sent  to  his  friend.  Lord  Burleigh,  “ a case 
of  Hallamshire  whittels,  being  such  fruites  as  his 
pore  country  affordeth  with  fame  throughout  the 
realme.”  Besides  carving  and  table  forks,  there 
are  manure,  digging,  and  hay  forks.  Joiners’  and 
- carpenters’  tools  comprise  squares,  bevels,  gauges, 
spokeshaves,  turnscrews,  spirit  levels,  screw-bo.\.es, 
gimlets,  augers,  saws  and  frames,  saw  pads,  saw- 
I sets,  hand  pads,  pricker  pads,  chisels,  gauges, 
plane-irons,  socket  chisels,  joiners’  flooring  and 
( ship  cramps.  Files  arc  divided  into  curvilinear, 

I tanged  hard  compositions  and  doctors’  files.  Vices* 


can  be  hand,  or  bench,  or  parallel,  or  smiths’,  or 
portable.  Instruments  may  be  dental,  veterinary, 
mathematical,  optical,  surgical,  or  philosophical. 
These,  again,  may  be  subdivided  : thus  surgeons’ 
instruments  may  be  for  amputating,  trephining, 
cupping,  couching,  or  lithotomy ; or  may  be  for 
operations  in  dental  surgery,  such  as  lancets;  or 
stomach  and  breast  pumps ; or  may  be  trusses 
aud  bandages  for  artificial  limbs,  or  other  surgical 
mechanism ; philosophical  instruments  may  be 
barometers,  thermometers,  saccharometers,  or 
hydrometers.  In  the  simple  articles  of  shears 
there  are  at  least  ten  varieties — sheep,  horse, 
glovers’,  thatchers’,  weavers’,  fellmongers’,  grass, 
rag,  tailors’,  and  American.  Bellows  may  be 
either  patent  common  or  patent  portable,  or  im- 
proved portable  or  circular  patent  or  patent 
circular,  or  improved  circular  or  patent  double 
blast,  or  may  be  developed  into  portable  forges  and 
blowing  macbiiies. 

Sheffield  also  deals  in  Russian  and  Swedish 
iron,  which  is  carbonized,  melted,  and  refined  for 
steel  purposes,  single  and  double  shear  steel,  blister 
and  best  cast  steel,  and  best  refined  cast  steel. 
Sheffield  also  manufactures  tinners’,  silversmiths’, 
engineers’,  masons’,  quarry,  and  sculptors’ tools ; 
also  railway  springs,  forge  and  tilt  hammers, 
water  tue-irons,  scythes,  saws,  ploughshares, 
cast-steel  hells,  scissors,  and  skates;  also  stoves, 
grates,  fenders  and  fire-irons;  also  buttons 
and  button-moulds,  wire-drawing;  type,  marks, 
letters,  figures,  cast  and  wrougbt-iron  brands; 
reading-glasses,  spectacles,  aud  telescopes;  and, 
more  than  these,  Sheffield  plate;  silver-plated 
goods  upon  steel;  and  Sheffield  plate  with  silver 
edges,  tea  aud  coffee-pots,  spoons,  candlesticks, 
tureens,  epergues,  candelabra,  icepails,  urns,  and 
services  for  tbe  table.  Another  important  branch  of 
the  local  trade  is  grinding.  There  are  wet  and  dry, 
and  mixed  grinders,  fork-grinders,  needle-grinders, 
knife-grinders,  scissor -grinders,  razor-grinders, 
table-knife  grinders,  saw-griuders,  file-grinders, 
scythe,  and  ivory-grinders;  and  two  new  manu- 
factures must  henceforth  be  added  to  the  list — 
crinoline  for  ladies,  and  armour-plates  for  our 
warrior  men-of-war.  All  these  trades  beget  dust, 
metal  dust  and  coal-ash  dust.  Hence  the  workers 
inhale  air  impregnated  with  impalpable  dust, 
wherefore  the  more  need  for  proper  arrangements 
for  the  conveyance  of  these  deposits  out  of  the 
town.  However,  as  wo  shall  show,  there  is  no 
pretence  of  any  provision  of  tbe  kind,  nor  of  any 
other  adequate  provision  for  tbe  preservation  of 
the  health  of  all  the  inhabitants.  We  have  sur- 
veyed Birmingham,  Sfcafl'ord,  Wolverhampton, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Hull,  Shrewsbury,  and 
other  towns;  but  Sheffield,  in  all  matters  re- 
lating to  sanitary  appliances,  is  behind  them  all. 
Tbe  three  rivers  sluggishly  flowing  through  the 
town  are  made  the  conduits  of  all  imaginable  filth, 
and  at  one  particular  spot  which  we  shall  presently 
describe,  positively  run  blood.  These  rivers,  that 
should  water  Sheffieldsopleasantly,arepolluted  with 
dirt,  dust,  dung,  and  carrion;  the  embankments  are 
ragg>?d  and  ruined ; here  and  there  overhung  with 
privies ; aud  often  the  site  of  ash  and  offal  heaps — 
most  desolate  and  sickening  objects.  No  hope  of 
health  for  people  compelled  to  breathe  so  large  an 
amount  of  putrefying  refuse.  Sheffield,  with  its 
181,779  inhabitants  is  a town  where  authority  is 
so  divided,  between  improvement  commissioners 
for  cleansing,  lighting,  watching,  and  otherwise 
bettering  it — composed  of  town  trustees,  including 
the  master  and  warden  of  the  Cutlers’  Company — 
the  town  burgesses,  and  the  church  burgesses, 
all  of  whom  hold  property  in  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  the  town  at  large,  that  virtually  there  is  no 
authority  at  all ; and  tbe  greater  mass  of  this  vast 
population  work  their  own  ignorant  aud  suicidal 
will. 

There  is  not  anything  like  sufficient  or  systematic 
drainage,  nor  is  the  water-supply  pure.  The  trades 
engender  some  ills ; but  a far  more  fearful  source 
of  trouble  is  harboured  in  every  alley  and  street, 
and  we  might  say  in  every  house.  If  tbe  popu- 


lation would  only  take  the  pains  to  consider  this 
important  fact, — if  Mr.  Roebuck,  in  his  forcible 
and  terse  way,  would  only  address  his  constituents 
on  this  subject,  and  bring  as  much  conviction  to 
their  minds  concerning  it  as  he  endeavours  to  do 
respecting  foreign  policies, — bow  much  discjvse, 
suffering,  and  death  would  be  escaped  ! 

Immediately  facing  the  entrance-gates  of  tho 
cholera-ground  stands  a chapel,  which  forms  tho 
centre  of  the  Shrewsbury  Hospital, — an  institu- 
tion founded  in  1G16,  by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
“for  20  poor  men  and  20  poor  women,  such  as  bad 
seen  better  days,  and  had  heeii  reduced  b}’  misfor- 
tune.” The  original  hospital  stood  in  the  heart 
of  the  town,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Corn 
Exchange;  hut  in  1827  it  was  pulled  down,  being 
elbowed  out  by  tbe  overgrowing  modern  town, 
and  the  present  neat  establishment  built  in  its 
stead  on  this  high  ground, — an  advantage  not 
easily  over-estimated  when  the  pestiferous  condi- 
tion of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  original  site  is 
taken  into  consideration.  Possessing  all  the  faults 
of  tbe  late  Perpendicular  style,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
as  we  have  said,  effective,  every  house  having  a 
projecting  gabled  porch.  The  names  of  the  roads 
hereabout  suggest  the  proprietary  of  distinguished 
noblemen  w’ith  great  responsibilities.  Thus,  we 
see  Norfolk,  Shrewsbury,  aud  Talbot  roads;  and 
the  bouses  fringing  these  arc  generally  detached 
or  semi-detached,  airy  aud  healthy.  An  immense 
stone  quarry  pit  forms  a remarkable  object  in  this 
flue  quarter,  as  does  a large  new  United  Methodist 
Free  Church,  18G0,  on  a most  precipitous  site. 
Crossing  over  to  the  summit  of  South-street,  a 
very  straight  lino  towards  the  centre  of  the  town, 
it  is  curious  to  note  how  the  houses  deteriorate  in 
class  and  style  as  they  approach  the  markets, — 
first  villas,  then  small  lodging-house,  then  smaller 
shops,  dealing  in  horn-dust  and  the  like  commodi- 
ties. A gap  where  the  street  is  traversed  by 
Henry-street  discloses  a beautiful  panoramic  view 
of  a portion  of  tbe  town,  where  all  the  blemishes 
are  bidden,  and  church  towers  and  spires,  count- 
less chimney  shafts,  tall  and  short  factories  tower- 
ing one  above  the  other,  with  a glimpse  of  the 
hilly  ridge  of  country  surmounting  all  beyond, 
form  a most  diversified  picture;  but,  before  the 
eye  can  dwell  on  this  comprehensive  scene,  it  must 
suffer  tbe  intrusion  of  one  of  the  thousand  of 
death-dealing  details  with  which,  upon  minute 
inspection,  tho  city  is  found  to  be  polluted.  In 
the  foreground,  in  the  centre  of  a muddy,  impaved 
open  square,  just  where  a pant  or  water-conduit 
might  be  advantageously  placed,  stand  two  public 
privies.  They  have  two  doors  iu  the  front,  aud 
open  ash  and  offal  pits  behind  in  connection  w’ith, 
the  cesspools  below.  These  are  overlooked  by  the 
windows  of  all  the  surrounding  houses,  and  arc 
used  in  common  by  tbe  inhabitants,  while  their 
children  play  round  about  the  filthy  objects  like 
cocks  or  pigs  upon  a midden. 

Descending  steep  Bungay-street,  a region  omi- 
nously called  “The  Ponds”  is  found.  A plauk 
bridge  over  the  Sheaf  here  shows  dead  dogs  and 
cats  floating  on  the  slimy  waters,  and  a terrible 
condition  of  tbe  partially-walled  banks,  through 
outlets  in  which  fluents  of  excremental  slush  ooze 
into  the  river.  It  is  26  feet  wide  at  this  point, 
and  has  all  the  appearance  of  having  once  been  a 
vast  covered  sewer,  and  having  now  become 
ruined,  it  being  impossible  to  realize  that  the  ob- 
jects in  it  were  ever  intended  to  meet  the  sight  or 
smell.  The  river  Porter,  which  joins  the  Sheaf  in 
tills  part,  brings  further  accession  of  filth  from, 
large  districts  through  which  it  has  flowed.  The 
ponds  themselves  are  lakes  of  slush.  Here  a 
heterogeneous  mass  of  scabby-looking  cottages, 
isolated  dung-heaps  and  isolated  privies,  aud 
detached  and  semi-detached  petty  factories,  large 
timber-yards,  such  as  that  of  Messrs.  Garside  & 
Shaw’s,  English  and  foreign  timber  merchants, 
and  large  factories,  such  as  the  Penzance  works. 
Cults,  Brothers,  lie  and  jostle  against  each  other 
in  this  stagnant  valley  of  the  ponds.  In  tho 
streets  channels  are  cut  in  the  pavements  to  con- 
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vey  the  fluid  wash  from  every  house  across  the 
footways  into  the  flowing  gutters,  a most  extra- 
ordinary feature,  which  is  apparent  in  the  street 
we  have  just  left.  South-street,  and  which  we  ob- 
serve in  almost  every  street  throughout  the  city, 
while  clothes  are  hanging  out  to  dry  across  com- 
paratively wide  streets.  Pond-street  is  occupied 
by  small  manufacturers,  razor-case  makers,  table 
aud  Chinese  scale  prcssers,  elastic  steel  spec- 
tacle makers,  fly,  stamp,  and  buffin-engme 
makers,  and  the  like.  Parallel  with  the  east  side 

of  this  street,  and  in  its  rear,  is  a narrow  gullet, 
watered  by  chance  overflowings  from  the  Porter 
or  the  ponds ; the  hack  premises  of  all  the  houses 
incline  towards  it,  and  it  has  become  a dai-k 
rotting  deposit  of  every  imaginable  description  of 
filth  and  refuse.  The  only  cleansing  this  sewer  ob- 
tains is  when  a wintry  flood  flushes  the  contents 
into  the  adjoining  ponds.  This  black,  fcetid,  slug- 
gish stream  is  nearly  a quarter  of  a mile  long.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  Pond-street  there  is  a steep 
bank  behind  the  front  row  of  houses ; rows  of 
houses  aud  factories,  and  courts  of  houses  and 
factories,  crowd  here  precipitously  one  behind  the 
other,  and  upon  the  alleyed  approaches  to  all 
these  run  continually  streams  of  liquid  slush, 
which  find  their  way  along  the  main  gutters  into 
the  choked  cesspool  grates  in  the  streets ; or  fail- 
ing to  do  this,  work  their  way  in  dribbles,  in  the 
dog  days,  through  the  soil  and  through  the  tene- 
ments down  to  the  rivers  and  ponds. 

Not  far  from  this,  at  the  corners  of  Sycamore- 
street,  Milk-street,  and  Bakers’  Hill,  stand  the 
new  stone  aud  red  brick  enlarged  factories  and 
show-rooms  of  Messrs.  Rodgers  & Sons,  designed 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  and  erected  by  Mr.  Maycock. 
Bold  effects  are  produced  by  stone  sill  and  head 
courses  and  deep  recesses  to  the  windows  of  the 
new  factory,  and  a conspicuous  effect  has  been 
given  to  the  more  extensive  premises  built  of 
brick  and  stone,  with  segmental  arches  and  rustic 
walling  to  lower  tier,  semicircular  arches  to  second 
tier,  and  square  window  openings  to  the  third 
tier,  with  a truss  cornice  above  all,  occupied  as 
the  new  show  rooms.  This  wealthy  establishment 
is  a prosperous  representative  of  the  great  cutlery 
firms  who  at  the  Great  Exhibition  carried  off  five 
council  medals,  55  prize  medals,  and  80  honourable 
mentions,  and  won  a grand  medal  of  honour  to 
the  town  at  tbeParis  exhibition  in  1855,  and  who, in 
the  persons  of  the  Messrs.  Spear  & Jackson,  Messrs. 
Turton  & Sons,  and  Mr.  George  Wottenholm, 
were  at  the  same  time  awarded  French  medals  of 
honour.  Prom  the  cellars  stocked  with  elephants’ 
tusks  (from  Gaboon,  Angola,  Alexandria,  and  the 
Cape)  to  the  top  stories  full  of  paper  (which — so 
delicate  are  steel  goods  and  so  liable  to  rust — is 
kept  in  stock  three  or  four  years,  and  then  bung 
to  dry  before  it  is  used),  countless  objects  of  beau- 
tiful workmanship  and  elegant  design  are  exhi- 
bited— all  the  result  of  the  skilled  labour  of  the 
Sheffield  artisans.  But  we  may  not  linger  now 
to  admire.  Opposite  this  storehouse  of  shining 
metal  wares  and  polished  plate  there  is  a dismr.l, 
dark  brick  school.  The  entrance  to  it  is  up  an 
alley  where  a gutter,  suuk  in  the  pavement, 
brings  down  a stream  of  soap  and  other  suds  to 
run  down  into  Milk-street.  There  is  washing 
done  by  the  tenants  of  the  houses  in  the  close 
yard,  and  linen  hanging  out  to  dry;  and  the  220 
boys  have  to  wade  their  way  through  these  impe- 
diments to  the  Milk-street  Schoolroom  doors — a 
veritable  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  unsanitary 
difficulties.  In  this  and  other  localities  we  per- 
ceive a useful  arrangement  connected  with  the 
Fire  Brigade  : over  the  street  doors  of  the  houses 
inhabited  by  firemen  the  word  FIREMAN  is  very 
largely  and  legibly  inscribed. 

A statue  of  Ebenezer  Elliot,  the  corn-law 
rhymer,  has  been  placed  in  front  of  the  commo- 
dious Post-office.  The  figure  is  in  a sitting  pos- 
ture, and  has  a very  ncgro-like  effect,  being 
made  of  bronze,  now  black.  The  granite  pedestal 
has  also  become  black,  and  the  paltry  posts  at  the 
corners  are  very  ugly.  They  should  be  replaced 


by  lamp-posts,  and  otherwise  freshened  up.  The 
Post-office  is  a handsome  stone  building  at  the 
head  of  the  new  market,  recently  built  by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  with  an  Italian  Loggia  of  access  ■ 
for  strangers,  boxes,  and  letters.  The  only  faulty 
arrangement  is,  that  the  letter-box  is  concealed 
from  sight  in  a covered  passage-way  to  the  market, 
which,  in  a shower,  is  often  filled  by  persons  taking 
shelter,  and  the  letter-box  rendered  difficult  of 
access.  The  market  is  placed  on  a deep  decline. 

It  consists  of  a nave  and  aisles  about  260  feet 
long,  and  is  excellently  ventilated  and  paved 
throughout.  In  spite  of  the  stringency  of  the 
bye-laws,  a butcher  at  the  top  washing  his  block, 
was  making  a puddling  stream  that  trickled  down 
the  whole  length  of  the  market.  There  are  twenty- 
two  butchers’  shops  on  both  sides  painted  green, 
with  a fire-place  in  each,  and  with  a breadth  of 
nearly  70  feet  between  their  respective  rows  of 
fronts.  The  fish  and  game-stalls  are  in  the  centre 
at  the  lower  end.  Owing  to  the  vapid  fall  of  the 
site,  the  use  of  water  has  been  obliged  to  be  dis- 
allowed for  the  fish  and  oyster-stalls.  This  is,  of 
course,  a great  drawback.  For  the  rest,  the  ar- 
rangements appear  to  be  nearly  complete.  There 
is  a good  bell,  hot  water  laid  on  twice  a week,  and 
cold-water  taps  at  intervals;  a capital,  large, 
cheerful  Exchange  news-room  up  two  storks 
(rather  grimy  and  80oty),over  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  market,  and  a telegraph  office. 

Standing  in  the  yard  of  the  George  Inn,  which 
is  a model  of  a paved  yai’d,  a busy  picture  of  a 
busy  part  of  the  town  is  obtained,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  High-street,  with  sloping  Angel-street,  a 
region  of  pushing  shops  for  the  sale  of  draperies, 
hats,  hoots,  and  other  wearing  gear.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  house-fronts  is  in  many  cases  de- 
formed by  huge  lettering;  and  the  only  building 
of  any  architectural  pretension  is  that  occupied 
under  one  facade  by  Messrs.  Brookes  and  Messrs. 
Marshall  & Tapp.  The  streets  generally  are  narrow 
and  insufficient  for  the  traffic,  and  this  defect  ap- 
pears to  be  recognized  by  the  notices  affixed  to  the 
lamp-posts.  " Drivers  must  keep  to  the  left,  foot- 
passengers  to  the  right.”  At  the  junction  of  Bank- 
street  and  Suig  hill  is  the  publishing  office  of  the 
leading  local  journal,  the  Sheffield  and  Rotherham 
Independent,  overlooking  a still  more  sloping  street, 
called  Water-lane.  This  latter  is  a region  of  regis- 
tered lodging-houses,  and  presents  the  peculiarities 
we  will  describe.  At  the  four  corners  are  public, 
houses ; in  the  centre  is  a large  brewery  in  process 
of  enlargement;  the  rest  of  the  steep,  declining 
lane  is  formed  of  lodging-houses,  where  necessity 
makes  strange  bedfellows.  In  the  rear  of  one  of 
tlie  public-houses,  called  the  “Old  House  at  Home,” 
there  is  a passage  with  pigs  at  the  end  of  it,  for 
whose  accommodation  a gutter  is  formed,  and  passes 
the  doors  of  the  houses  in  the  passage  into  the 
street,  running  with  liquid  manure.  This  district  is 
scantily  swept,  and  the  storm-grates  are  full  of  mud. 
Tlie  diseases  that  must  necessarily  be  bred  in  this 
district,  where  sanitary  appliances  are  little  known 
seem  to  he  fully  recognized  by  one  enterprising 
individual  at  least.  Although  there  is  a notice 
that  no  hills  are  to  be  stuck,  this  persevering  indi- 
vidual has  placarded  the  walla  with  a printed  ad- 
vice to  “ Try  Rldal’s  wonderful  mixture  for  cholera, 
bowel  complaint,  and  diarrhoea,”  indicating  too 
surely  the  certainty  of  finding  purchasers  for  the 
nostrum. 

At  thecornerof  Castle-streetaudWaingatestands 
the  old-fashioned  and  inadequate  building  known 
as  the  Town-hall,  but  consisting  merely  of  a petty 
sessions-hall  and  sessions-room,  and  a police-office. 
It  has  a large  clock -faced  turret,  with  a miniature 
colonnaded,  domed  temple  on  the  top.  Affixed  to 
one  of  the  windows  of  the  police-office  was  the 
announcement,  “Letters  wrote  at  No.  9,  Steel- 
house-lane,  West  Bar ; charge,  4d.”  Next  door, — 
fit  supplement  for  the  want  of  education  among  the 
residents  implied  in  this  notice, — is  a showy  giu- 
palace.  Behind  the  Town-hall,  in  Castle-green,  is 
another  district  of  registered  lodgings  and  regis- 
tered common  lodgings.  Tea-leaves  and  slops  are* 


sailing  down  the  kennels,  and  a great,  fearful, 
common  ash-pit  stands  in  the  public  thoroughfare, 
in  a rounded  corner  of  Castle-  green,  apparently  for 
the  joint  convenience  of  the  lodging-houses  and  the 
officials  of  the  Town-hall.  Still  in  Waingate, 
which  is  a street  of  shops  in  the  “ general  line,” 
where  Joseph  Linley,  mechanical  chimney-sweeper, 
is  both  a boiler,  flue-cleaner,  and  a dealer  in  soot? 
and  E.  Major’s  hair-cutting  saloon,  baths,  and 
cigar  divan,  in  the  Castle-court,  furnishes  “a 
clean  brush  for  every  head;”  still  in  Waingate, 
near  the  Town-hall,  there  are  more  ash-pits, 
and  one  close  to  the  bar  window  of  the  Old  White 
Hart. 

No  vestige  of  a castle  remains  save  in  the  name 
it  has  devised  to  the  neighbourhood  of  its  ancient 
site.  A few  paces  further  on  in  the  “ Castle 
Folds  ” there  is  another  handsome  general  aud 
hardware  market  built  in  one  wide  span,  and 
resembling  a railway-shed.  This  being,  like  most 
of  the  buildings,  on  a steep  incline,  it  is  approached 
at  one  end  by  some  twenty  steps,  the  cellarage 
underneath  forming  good  accommodation  for  the 
goods  of  the  cheese,  bacon,  bam,  and  lard  factors. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  Castle  Folds  there  is,  in 
Court  No.  2,  which  is  full  of  clothes  huug  out  tn 
dry,  a square  of  back-to-back  houses,  the  property 
of  one  person,  in  the  corner  of  which  there  is 
another  and  a colossal  open  pit  of  ashes  and  privy 
stuff,  used  in  common  by  the  inhabitants  of  more 
than  twenty-nine  tenements.  From  this  we  step 
to  a scene  that  baffles  description — a district  of 
slaughter-sheds  for  nearly  the  whole  ofShcffieldj, 
beginning  with  a boiling-house  for  tripe,  and  thence 
slippery  with  gory  slime  and  drippings  from  the  ash- 
pit of  the  tenements  mentioned  above.  Pailtuls  of 
blood  soak  down  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
into  the  ground  through  the  wretched  paving  of 
the  Slaughter-lane,  and  percolate  from  slaughter- 
house to  slaughter-house,  till  the  blood  oozingly 
finds  its  way,  together  with  frecal  matter,  into  the 
river.  The  sheds  themselves  are  generally  so 
rickety  that  the  removal  of  the  shambles  to  an 
extra  mural  site  could  be  effected  with  hut  little 
loss  of  property  : but  their  ill  condition  adds  to 
the  ghastliness  of  the  scene.  Into  the  river  Sheaf 
already  thus  polluted  pour  hot  and  steaming 
sewage  and  cold  sewage,  horizontally  and  ver- 
tically. Refuse  is  thrown  into  it  from  factories- 
overhanging  it  in  all  directions : black  ash  refuse, 
green  vegetable  refuse,  mud-coloured  relusej  and 
all  this  is  frothed  up  in  a waterfall,  or  rather 
sewage-fall,  by  means  of  which  its  junction  with 
the  river  Don  is  at  this  point  attained. 

Attracted  by  nightmare  recollections  of  it  to 
the  bridge  in  the  Furnival-road  another  morning, 
we  ai’e  still  more  impressed  with  the  terrors  of  the 
waters  and  of  the  banks  on  either  side.  On  Tlte 
Wicker  side  of  the  river  Don  looms  Gray’s  colossal 
castellated  five-storied  factory,  in  which  the  case- 
ments are  all  open  and  every  pane  of  glass 
smashed — employed  in  the  manufacture  of  wire 
and  crinoline.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  Sheffield 
men  who  labour  by  grinding,  smash  immense 
quantities  of  glass  to  ensure  ventilation.  Looking 
up  the  Don  towards  the  Lady’s  Bridge  and 
Nursery-street,  or  downwards,  where,  after  the 
confluence  of  the  waters  of  the  Sheaf,  it  is  150  feet 
wide,  the  same  blighted,  miserable,  smoky,  be- 
grimed, outlines,  thickly  studded  with  conical  and 
tall  chimneys,  are  presented.  At  this  season  of 
the  year,  when,  in  the  absence  of  floods,  the  water 
is  scanty,  the  refuse  heaps  deposited  by  the  various 
factories  attain  a height  of  10  or  12  feet.  Every 
little  factory  defiles  the  bank  with  a refuse  heap, 
and  every  large  factory  pours  out  refuse  from  its 
first,  second,  and  even  third  stories,  which  must 
remain  till  the  waters  are  out : and  when  the 
waters  are  out  what  becomes  of  all  that  is  carried 
away  ? The  sloughs  and  sludge  of  Sheffield  are 
foisted  on  to  the  inhabitants  of  pleasant  Doncaster, 
and  as  the  Don  merges  into  the  Humber,  leaving 
a slimy  trail  along  its  banks,  who  knows  how  much 
of  the  filth  that  is  silting  up  the  harbour  of 
Kingston-upon-Hull  may  have  been  washed  down. 
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from  Sheffield  ? So  loog  is  the  chain  of  ills 
forged  by  directing  the  drainage  of  a town  into 
the  rivers  that  flow  by  it ! 

We  shall  return  to  Sheffield. 


OX  IROX  COXSTEUCTIOX,  WITH  RE- 
MARKS OX  THE  STREXGTH  OF  IROX 
COLUMXS  AXD  ARCHES. 

We  would  direct  attention  to  the  following 
paper,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Sheilds,  M.I.C.E.,  read  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association.  It 
gives  valuable  practical  results. 


It  is  almost  needless  to  expatiate  on  the  great 
and  rapid  development  which  the  use  of  ironwork 
has  received  within  a few  years  preceding  the 
present  meeting.  In  bridge  work,  the  ancient 
structure  of  masonry;  in  roofing,  the  employment 
of  wooden  framing  ; and  in  shipbuilding,  the  use 
of  timber,  both  in  the  naval  and  mercantile  marine; 
are  being  gradually  superseded  by  a material  emi- 
nently possessed  of  the  qualities  of  strength,  du- 
rability, and  cheapness  for  engineeringconstruction. 

Xor  are  these  effects  confined  to  England  alone, 
for  the  employment  of  British  iron  for  such  pur- 
poses has  now  become  well  nigh  universal.  In 
fact,  it  appears  almost  anomalous  that  iron  for  a 
bridge  or  other  construction,  mstnufactured  in  this 
country  and  conveyed  abroad  at  considerable  cost, 
should  supersede,  with  economy  and  advantage,  in 
Australia,  India,  Russia,  or  Spain,  the  material 
indigenous  to  the  country,  and  found  abundantly 
on  the  spot;  and  this  when  iron  is  more  costly  in 
itself  than  the  materials  of  wood  and  stone,  which 
it  supersedes. 

This  apparent  contradiction  is  explained  by  two 
causes ; Ist,  that  iron  possesses,  size  for  size, 
much  greater  strength  than  any  other  substance 
in  general  use;  and,  2ndly,  that  it  possesses  emi- 
nently the  capacity  of  being  manufactured  in  such 
variable  shapes  and  sizes  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  may  require,  so  that  sufficient  material  may 
be  supplied  in  each  part  of  the  structure  to  meet 
the  stress  or  strain  upon  that  part,  without  any 
being  wasted  or  lost  to  use. 

Under  these  circumstances,  an  iron  construction 
of  many  parts,  accurately  proportioned  for  its  pur- 
pose, should,  when  loaded  to  the  point  of  fracture, 
have  every  part  strained  to  the  full  extent  of  its 
resisting  power.  If  some  of  its  parts  be  increased 
in  scantling  beyond  this  proportion,  such  increase 
will  add  nothing  to  the  strength  of  the  structure 
as  a whole,  which  is  limited  by  the  strength  of  its 
weakest  part,  and  will  only  involve  the  addition 
of  useless  weight  and  expense  to  the  construction. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  designer  of  iron 
' structures  should  possess  not  only  the  workman’s 
ipractical  knowledge  of  the  material  with  which 
he  has  to  deal,  but  should  be  peculiarly  acquainted 
with  the  scientific  and  mechanical  principles  by 
which  the  strains  on  each  part  are  found,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  apportion  correctly  the  scantlings 
for  those  parts. 

The  object,  therefore,  of  this  paper  is,  to  call 
attention  to  the  necessity  for  a greater  diffusion 
amongst  practical  men  dealing  with  ironwork  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  mode  of  calculating  the  strains 
upon  the  usual  constructions  to  which  iron  is  ap- 
plied. Xor  is  economy  the  only  consideration 
which  urges  the  necessity  for  progress  in  this 
respect.  In  a framing,  where  the  strains  are 
I transmitted  from  one  portion  to  another  through- 
out the  structure,  the  insufliciency  of  one  part  may 
easily  compromise  the  stability  of  the  whole ; and 
I the  element  of  safety  enters  largely  into  the  consi- 
deration of  the  question  in  this  view. 

It  will  not  be  attempted  in  this  paper  to  re- 
capitulate the  scientific  principles  in  question, 
which  the  author  of  these  remarks  has  recently 
ventured  to  lay  briefly  before  the  public.  It  is 
conceived,  however,  that  it  may  he  acceptable  to 
state  the  conclusions  to  which  experience  has  led 
him,  as  to  the  practical  amount  of  loading  which 
may  be  laid  upon  iron  columns  and  arches,  the 
result  of  which  he  has  not  previously  made 
ipublic.  ' 

Iron  Columns. 

The  foregoing  remarks  h.ave  had  reference  to 
framed  and  other  structures,  of  comparativedy 
complicated  character,  with  strains  varying  both 
I in  nature  and  in  amount;  but  in  the  simple  con- 
structions  now  alluded  to,  it  is  believed  that  prac- 
itice  affords  the  best  guide. 

The  author’s  professional  engagements  on  the 
'Construction  of  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham 
:and^  other  works  have  given  him  much  oppor- 
itunity  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  load  which 
cast-iron  columns  will  sustain  with  safety.  In  his 


practice  accordingly  the  following  rules  are 


adopted  as  the  basis  of  calculation  of  their  strength, 
the  columns  being  supposed  of  good  construction, 
with  flat  ends  and  with  base  plates  at  their 


For  hollow  columns  of  20  to  21'  diameters  in 
length, — 

Columns  may  be  loaded  with 
If  cast  J-incli  thick  or  upwards  . . 2 tons  foreach  square 


have  followed  in  tho  wake  of  Drummond,  for 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


For  columns  of  25  to  30  diameters  in  length,- 

If  3-iuch  thick  or  upwards li  ton  per  square 

inch. 

Do.  I do.  do.  do.  ij  do. 

Do.  J do.  do.  do.  do. 

Do.  I do.  do.  do.  1 do. 

The  cause  of  the  modifications  of  loading  from 
varying  thicknesses  is,  that  thin  and  light  columns 
are  more  liable  to  fracture  from  inequalities  of 
casting  and  from  accident,  and  should  therefore 
be  less  loaded  in  proportion  than  those  of  greater 
thickness. 

Iron  Arches, 

In  the  apportionment  of  iron  to  meet  the  strain 
or  thrust  of  an  arch,  it  is  usual  amongst  engineers 
to  allow  not  more  than  2 J tons  of  thrust  or  pressure 
to  each  sectional  inch  of  cast-iron,  and  4 tons  of 
pressure  to  each  sectional  inch  of  wrougbt-iron. 

Independently  of  the  compression  of  the  arch, 
it  is  advisable  in  very  flat  arches  to  consider  the 
flat  central  portion  as  a girder,  and  to  give  to  its 
top  and  bottom  such  flanges  as  a simple  beam  of 
its  length  and  depth  would  require.  Thus  in  an 
arch  forming  a curve  of  300  feet  radius,  which 
the  author  had  recently  to  design,  the  central 
portion  of  70  feet  was  considered  as  an  inde 
pendent  girder,  and  treated  in  this  manner. 

In  bringing  these  brief  remarks  to  a close,  it 
may  be  stated  as  their  object  to  promote  a general 
knowledge  of  ruliug  principles  in  a subject  of  ever 
growing  importance. 


THE  SOUTH  FORELAXD  LIGHT. 

On  a headland  some  3J^  miles  to  the  eastward 
of  Dover,  are  situate  two  lighthouses,  well 
known  as  the  Upper  and  Lower  South  Foreland 
Lighthouses.  The  Upper  Lighthouse,  which  is 
fitted  with  a Fresnel  apparatu.s,  was  recently  the 
scene  of  Professor  Holmes’s  experiments  with  the 
electric  light.  This  light  was  removed  some 
eighteen  months  ago,  and  has  since  found  a place 
in  the  lighthouse  at  Dungeness,  in  an  apparatus 
specially  prepared  for  its  reception.  The  Upper 
Lighthouse  at  the  South  Foreland  has  now  been 
selected  by  the  Trinity  Board  for  the  exhibition 
of  the  lime  light,  for  which  a special  contract  has 
been  entered  into  by  the  Universal  Lime  Light 
Company,  This  light  was  placed  in  the  light- 
house on  the  2Gth  of  last  month ; and,  having 
continued  to  burn  brilliantly,  as  we  are  informed, 
and  steadily  ever  since  its  erection,  it  mey  now  be 
held  to  call  for  some  special  notice.  For  the 
benefit  of  those  not  informed  on  the  subject,  we 
will  give  a short  description  of  what  the  lime 
light  is. 

The  light  is  obtained  from  the  ignition  of  a 
piece  of  lime  by  submitting  it  to  the  intense  boat 
evolved  by  the  compound  flame  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  gases,  in  the  proportions  in  which]  they 
form  water.  The  lime  does  not  burn,  but  simply 
becomes  brilliantly  illuminated,  without  under- 
going any  chemical  change.  This  light,  therefore, 
is  independent  of  the  atmospheric  air,  and  does  not 
deteriorate  it.  The  light  produced  is  the  most 
intense  known,  with  the  exception  of  the  electric 
light,  from  which  it  differs,  however,  in  some  im- 
portant particulars.  It  is  steady  and  continuous, 
and  its  volume  may  be  increased  at  pleasure. 
Drummond  was  the  first  who  applied  the  lime 
light  to  purposes  of  practical  utility;  and  by  his 
experiments  it  was  shown  that  its  range  was  prac- 
tically unlimited,  for  he  connected  the  shores  of 
Wales  and  Ireland  by  the  light  at  Holyhead,  a 
distance  of  sixty-four  miles ; and  afterwards 
obtained  a like  result  at  the  summits  of  Ben 
Lomond  and  Knock  L\yd,  a distance  of  ninety- 
five  miles.  His  light,  however,  wanted  these  two 
special  properties;  volume,  without  which  no  light 
is  adapted  to  the  means  at  present  possessed  for 
its  distribution;  and,  secondly,  continuity,  which 
be  could  not  command.  For  these  reasons  it  w’as 
condemned  by  Stevenson  as  unsuited  to  light- 
house purposes.  In  fact,  with  the  appliances  then 
obtainable,  he  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion, 
the  duration  of  the  light  being  under  no  control. 

Both  these  difficulties,  we  understand,  have 
been  overcome  by  the  ingeuulty  of  those  who 


the  volume  can  be  readily  increased  so  as  to 
meet  every  practical  necessity,  whilst  the  com- 
plete control  over  its  continuity,  and  the  facility 
with  which  it  can  be  permanently  maintained, 
have  been  fairly  proved  by  practical  experi- 
ments. Amongst  these  we  may  mention  the 
maintenance  of  the  light  for  some  seven  or 
eight  hours  every  night  during  two  months,  upon 
the  landing-stage  at  Liverpool.  It  was  also  main- 
tained for  two  months  upon  the  finished  portion 
of  Westminster  Bridge  ; and  the  engineer  of 
that  structure  says,  in  his  report  upon  it, — "I 
have  much  pleasure  in  acquainting  you  that,  since 
the  application  of  the  lime  light  upon  Westminster 
Bridge,  not  a single  case  of  failure  has  been 
reported  to  me,  and  the  result  of  my  own  per- 
sonal experience  will  justify  me  in  recommending 
the  system  for  the  permanent  lighting  of  tho 
bridge  and  its  approaches,  on  their  completion.” 

It  has  now  been  maintained  in  the  South  Fore- 
land Lighthouse  as  a first  order  coast  light  since 
the  26th  of  last  month  with  success.  It  is  exhi- 
bited there,  we  understand,  upon  trial,  and  the 
period  of  probation  has  been  settled  at  three  months 
by  the  Trinity  Board ; and  upon  its  fulfilling  the 
conditions  requisite  for  a first-class  lightLouse 
probably  depends  its  extensive  adoption  for  coast 
lighting. 

The  Fresnel  apparatus  in  which  the  light  has 
been  placed  is  not  considered  by  its  exhibitors  the 
one  best  calculated  to  show  the  full  power  of  the 
lime  light ; but  its  brilliancy  is,  notwithstanding, 
strikingly  apparent,  when  contrasted  with  the 
ordinary  coast  lights. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  it  shonld  be  tried  in 
other  forms,  as  in  a parabolic  reflector  j and  it 
seems  to  us  that  a most  convenient  opportunity 
is  afforded  for  its  application  in  that  form  in  the 
Lower  Lighthouse  at  the  South  Foreland,  which 
contains  fifteen  reflectors;  and  if  the  lime  light 
were  placed  in  one  of  them  its  comparative  value 
under  the  same  circumstances  would  be  clearly 
ascertained. 

Another  important  adaptation  of  this  peculiar 
light  is  nowin  course  of  trial.  The  value  of  a 
powerful  light  on  board  of  those  vessels  of  the  navy, 
which  from  their  magnitude  and  high  spetd  render 
additional  precautions  necessary  against  collision, 
cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  Each  vessel  fitted 
with  such  a light  becomes  in  effect  a floating 
lighthouse — a conspicuous  warning  to  other  vessels 
approaching  it.  Life  and  property  to  an  in- 
calculable extent  may,  by  means  of  this  light,  be 
rendered  comparatively  safe.  Each  vessel  may 
carry  a light  at  the  mast-Lcad,  fulfilling  a double 
purpose  of  a warning  beacon  and  a look-out  light, 
illuminating  the  surrounding  water,  and  giving  the 
vessel  the  means  of  avoiding  collision  with  others. 
Such  lights  are  also  applicable  to  signalising,  to 
convey  intelligence  at  night  or  in  thick  weather 
from  one  ship  to  another,  and  as  such  specially 
adapted  for  fleet  signals.  An  application  of  this 
kind  is  now  under  consideration  and  trial,  with  n 
view  to  combine,  if  possible,  the  mast-head  lamp 
and  signal  lamp  in  one,  at  the  same  time  producing 
an  economical  and  efficient  lamp,  adapting  itself 
to  the  code  of  night  signals  now  employed  in  the 
navy. 

The  methods  of  obtaining  the  gases  admit  of 
alterations  for  the  better,  not  so  much  In  the 
mechanical  means  used  for  producing  them  from 
their  present  sources,  for  these  are  very  simple, 
but  as  to  the  sources  themselves  from  which  they 
are  obtained.  The  hydrogen  is  at  present  ob- 
tained by  the  decomposition  of  water  by  the  agency 
of  zinc  aud  sulphuric  acid.  A simple  apparatus 
however,  is  in  course  of  construction  lor  obtaining 
it  by  the  decomposition  of  steam  passed  through 
red-hot  cast-iron  borings.  The  hydrogen  can  be 
obtained  by  these  means  very  rapidly,  and  at  a 
moderate  cost ; whereas  its  production  by  tho 
present  method  is  both  costly  and  tedious,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  objections  that  must  always  exist  to 
the  use  of  sulpliuric  acid  in  large  quantities. 

The  oxygen  gas  is  obtained  by  simply  heating 
the  peroxide  of  manganese  to  redness,  in  cast-iron 
retorts.  The  process  is  simple  enough,  hut  very 
slow,  the  gas  leaving  the  manganese  very  unwil- 
lingly, and  8 cubic  feet  only  being  produced  from 
ten  pounds.  The  cost  of  firing  is,  therefore,  con- 
siderable. There  is  a method  which  has  been  in 
practical  operation  of  obtaining  this  gas  from 
nitrate  of  soda,  which  is  far  speedier  and  less 
costly.  The  gases  pass  from  the  retorts  into  gas- 
holders in  the  usual  way. 

There  are  many  other  points  worthy  of  notiee, 
hut  we  shall  only  add  at  present  a description 
of  the  lamps  at  the  South  Fondand  which,  with 
what  we  have  already  said,  will,  we  thiuk,  make 
the  subject  clearly  intelligible  to  all. 
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The  lamp  is  of  brass,  and  consists  of  a circular 
base,  7i  inches  in  diameter,  and  1|  inch  in 
heiAt,  with  an  aperture  in  the  centre,  through 
which  the  lime  wicks  pass.  In  this  base  arc 
contained  two  annular  chambers  for  holding  the 
gases.  These  chambers  are  separate  and  distinct, 
into  one  of  which  the  hydrogen  passes,  and  the 
oxygen  into  tlie  other  from  the  gasholders.  From 
these  chambers  the  gases  are  supplied  by  separate 
tubes  to  small  mixing  chambers,  5-8ths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  i an  inch  in  depth,  into  which 
the  gases  are  admitted  by  means  of  two  separate 
cocks,  one  for  each  tube.  The  chambers  are 
filled  with  from  sixteen  to  twenty  very  fine 
wire  safety  gauges,  through  which  the  two  gases 
have  to  pass  on  their  way  to  the  jets  which  are 
screwed  into  the  tops  of  the  chambers.  By  these 
means  the  gases  are  thoroughly  intermixed  before 
their  ignition  at  the  points  of  the  jets. 

IVithm  the  aperture  in  the  base  is  fitted  a brass 
tube,  22  inches  in  length,  and  inches  in  dia- 
meter inside.  This  tube  is  of  cylindrical  form, 
corrugated  at  the  upper  end  in  order  that  each 
corrugation  may  he  opposite  to  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  eight  panels  of  the  Fresnel  apparatus. 
In  the  middle  of  each  exterior  corrugation  is 
cut  an  aperture  about  7 inches  from  the  base 
of  the  lamp.  This  aperture  is  about  inches 
long  and  1 inch  wide,  and  opposite  one  of  the 
jets  in  every  case.  Within  the  external  tube 
just  described,  a screw  for  putting  the  lime  in 
motion  is  worked  by  a clock  placed  below  the 
lamp  : this  screw  passes  through  a nut,  upon 
which  rests  an  inside  octagon  tube  of  brass,  of 
39  inches  in  length.  Upon  each  of  its  surfaces, 
which  are  flat,  a metal  case  containing  the  lime 
is  fastened  everj*  evening  before  lighting.  These 
case?,  which  are  open  in  front,  are  about  IJ  inch 
in  breadth  at  the  back,  and  are  dovetailed  so  as 
to  overlap  the  edges  of  the  lime,  which  is  in 
section  the  segment  of  a cylinder,  so  as  to  cor- 
respond exactly  in  shape  with  the  corrugations 
of  the  external  case.  Each  lime  case  when  fas- 
tened to  the  interior  tube,  as  above  described, 
fits  closely  into  one  of  the  corrugations  through 
the  aperture,  in  which  is  exposed  a surface  of 
lime,  2^  inches  long  and  1 inch  wide,  upon  which 
the  fiame  impinges. 

When  the  lime-wicks  have  been  inserted  ready 
for  lighting  the  gases  are  turned  on  and  lighted, 
and  motion  is  given  to  the  screw  which  raises 
the  nut  on  which  the  tube  carrying  the  lime- 
wicks  rests,  keeping  a fresh  surface  of  lime 
always  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  flame.  No 
further  attention  is  required  during  the  burning 
of  the  lamp. 

The  lantern  of  the  lighthouse  at  the  South 
Foreland  is  similar  in  every  respect  to  that  at 
the  North  Foreland  [of  which  an  illustration 
was  given  in  our  number  812,  for  1858],  the 
only  difference  being  in  the  mode  of  lighting  by 
the  substitution  of  a oxyhydrogen  lamp  for  the 
oil-lamp  ns  heretofore  used.  The  contrast  of  the 
two  lights  is  remarkably  striking,  the  one  being 
of  the  ordinary  orange  coloui',  and  the  other  pure 
and  colourless,  and  of  extreme  brilliancy.  The 
lamp  is  supplied  by  the  two  gases  through  tubes, 
which  are  carried  up  a tube  in  the  centre  of  the 
lighthouse,  the  gas-generating  apparatus  and  the 
gasholders  being  in  a contiguous  outhouse  or 
shed. 


CHOLERA  IN  INDIA. 

EFTECT  OF  SA1?ITAEY  MEASTJEES  AT  HOME. 

The  news  from  this  immense  portion  of  the 
British  empire  is  of  a sad  description.  The  land 
over  a large  district  has  been  scourged  by  war,  and 
thence  have  followed  in  a natural  course  famine 
and  pestilence.  The  famine  by  this  time  has 
been  in  part  assuaged  by  means  of  the  large  sub- 
scription which  was  raised  in  this  country,  and  by 
the  hope  of  a better  harvest.  The  cholera,  how- 
ever, is  just  beginning  to  show  its  malignity  in 
India,  and  hundreds  of  natives  and  Europeans  are 
falling  in  all  directions : portions  of  the  British 
army  have  been  already  attacked,  and  those  who 
have  friends  and  relations  in  that  force  tremble 
for  their  fate,  and  watch  with  anxiety  for  accounts 
of  the  introduction  of  all  those  sanitary  measures 
by  which  it  is  known  the  spread  of  zymotic  disease 
can  be  to  a great  extent  prevented.  Our  army 
in  India  is  a vast  force  : in  1859  it  numbered  nearly 
as  many  men  as  the  army  at  home,  including  the 
militia.  At  the  above  date  the  home  array  was 
90,763  strong;  the  Indian  army,  80,000.  During 
the  last  few  years,  in  Great  Britain,  the  army  has 
been  carefully  inspected  in  a sanitary  point  of  view  j 
troops  have  been  moved  from  unwholesome  bar- 
racks in  town  to  open  camps ; the  food  of  the  men 
and  the  condition  of  the  barracks  have  been  im- 


proved ; and  though  much  remains  yet  to  be  done, 
the  results  are  very  satisfactory. 

From  1837  to  i8-16  the  mortality  in  the  Foot 
Guards  was  annually  20  iu  the  1,000;  in  the 
regiments  of  the  infantrj'  of  the  line  the  deaths 
had  been  18  in  the  1,000 : the  average  deaths  among 
all  arms  of  the  service  at  home  had  been  17‘5. 
Considering  that  the  men  who  form  our  army  are 
all  picked,  that  they  are  submitted  to  a rigid 
medical  examination,  and  that  our  soldiers  are 
chiefly  of  the  ages  of  from  twenty  to  forty 
years,  the  rate  of  mortality  should  not  be  more 
than  7 in  1,000.  Since  changes  have  been  in- 
troduced  the  death-rate  of  the  Foot  Guards  has 
fallen  to  9 in  1,000;  that  of  the  infantry  and  the 
line  to  8 in  1,000,  which  is  also  the  mortality  of 
the  cavalry,  the  engineers,  and  artillery.  Dr. 
Farr,  as  we  have  long  since  and  repeatedly  done, . 
refers  the  excess  of  deaths  by  zymotic  diseases, 
such  as  cholera,  diarrhcca,  and  those  by  con- 
sumption, to  the  eftects  of  overcrowding  in  bad 
barracks,  of  bad  ventilation,  bad  water,  badly- 
chosen  sites,  bad  working  arrangements,  and  the 
absence  of  the  means  of  cleanliness.  No  doubt, 
much  of  the  good  effected  has  been  the  result  of  a 
distinct  and  clearly  responsible  superintendence 
of  the  home  army,  the  necessity  of  producing 
reports  of  health  by  medical  officers  and  others,  so 
that  any  excess  of  death  or  sickness  is  at  once 
discovered,  and  their  skilled  advisers  are  called 
to  report  upon  the  cause  and  suggest  improve- 
ments. 

In  connection  with  the  Indian  army,  it  docs 
appear  that  although  the  danger  in  such  a climate 
is  eminent,  there  nas  yet  been  no  similar  provision 
made,  notwithstanding  that  we  have  had  such 
clear  evidence  of  the  effect  of  well-directed  care  at 
home,  and  a remembrance  that  it  was  the  scientific 
and  sanitary  staff  which  was  sent  to  the  East 
which  saved  our  army  from  destruction  in  the 
Crimen.  If  the  shadow  which  is  coming  over 
India  spreads,  there  will  be  need  of  the  most 
prompt  and  energetic  exertions,  for  some  of  our 
best  warriors  are  not  well  acquainted  v/ith  the 
rules  which  regulate  the  health  of  Large  bodies  of 
men. 

If  even,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  most 
experienced,  the  pestilence  in  India  be  not  exces- 
sive in  its  ravages,  the  effect  of  such  measures 
wordd  not  fail  to  be  of  future  value. 


THE  BISHOP’S  PALACE,  WELLS. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Somersetshire 
Avchfcological  Society,  Mr.  J.  II.  Parker  read  a 
paper  on  the  Bishop’s  Palace  at  Wells.  In  the 
course  of  it  the  reader  said, — 

The  city  of  Wells  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
iu  Europe  to  the  student  of  Gothic  architecture; 
and  not  to  the  student  of  architecture  only,  but 
to  the  student  of  the  history  of  England  also. 
These  two  studies  should  never  be  separated : the 
study  of  architecture  is  not  merely  the  study  of 
bricks  and  mortar,  or  the  art  of  constructing 
buildings;  but  the  history  of  those  admirable 
structures  which  our  ancestors  have  bequeathed 
to  us  (and  which  we  have  so  shamefully  neglected), 
and  which  forms  an  essential  and  important  part 
of  the  history  of  our  country.  Tlie  city  of  Wells 
illustrates  this  close  connection  between  history 
and  architecture  in  a very  remarkable  degree  : it 
brings  vividly  before  our  eyes  an  important 
chapter  in  the  history  of  Europe,  about  which  we 
have  all  read  a great  deal  and  understood  very 
little.  I mean  the  long  continued  struggle  be- 
tween the  Regulars,  or  Monks,  and  the  Seculars, 
or  the  parochial  and  cathedral  clergy.  The  monks, 
as  we  all  know,  were  persons  who  had  devoted 
themselves  to  the  service  of  God  in  a religious 
life,  separated  from  the  w'orld  and  its  ordinary 
duties;  worthy  excellent  people  originally;  enthu- 
siastic in  a good  cause;  procedding  upon  an 
erroneous  principle,  from  the  common  cause  of 
so  much  error,  the  taking  particular  texts  of 
Scripture  too  literally  and  isolated  from  other 
texts  which  explain  their  true  meaning.  These 
good  men  did  great  service  to  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion at  a certain  period'  when  such  establish- 
ments were  necessary;  but  afterwards,  in  the 
course  of  centuries,  abuses  crept  in;  and  they 
became  as  really  worldly  and  selfish  as  any  other 
class,  and  their  continually  increasing  wealth  and 
power  threatened  to  absorb  the  whole  property 
and  power  of  the  country.  Then  came  the  long 
struggle  to  keep  them  under,  which  was  only 
finally  settled  by  their  entire  suppression  under 
Henry  VIII.,  the  first  necessary  step  to  the 
reform  of  all  other  abuses  iu  Church  and  State. 

The  Seculars,  on  the  other  baud,  were,  as  I have 
said,  the  parochial  clergy,  headed  by  tiieir  cathe- 
dral cliapters,  originally  the  canons,  c^anoines^ 


or  chanters  in  the  church  of  the  bishop,  the  head 
church  in  the  diocese.  These  canons  were  paro- 
chial clergy ; each  was  a parish  priest,  who  lived  I 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  his  parish : he  only  i 
took  his  turn  in  performing  the  services  of  the  i 
cathedral,  assisted  the  bishop  with  his  advice,  and  j 
his  services  where  required.  He  often  served  for  j 
a time  as  an  itinerant  popular  preacher,  under  the  ] 
direction  of  the  bishop ; for  the  ordinary  parish  | 
clergy  were  too  ignorant  to  be  allowed  to  preach.  | 
The  license  to  preach  granted  by  the  bishop  was  i 
then  a reality,  and  was  granted  only  to  those  who 
cou^d  preach ; now  it  lias  become  a mere  form 
and  a matter  of  course,  and  the  Methodists  have 
been  allowed  to  run  away  with  this  part  of  the 
church  system.  Bat  I am  digressing.  The  monks 
then  lived  together  in  common : they  bad  their 
common  diniug-hall,or  refectory, and  their  common 
dormitory,  or  sleeping-hall,  divided  by  wooden 
pai’titions  into  small  cells,  or  sleeping-rooms,  one  j 
for  each  monk.  So  many  of  our  finest  churches  i 
belonged  to  these  monasteries,  that  ignorant 
people  commonly  suppose  they  all  did,  and  call  i 
Gothic  architecture  a monkish  style,  fit  only  for  ' 
monks  to  live  in;  but  this  is  merely  betraying  ' 
their  own  ignorance.  Gothic  architecture  is  just 
as  applicable  to  any  other  purpose  as  to  churches  i 
or  monasteries ; and  was,  in  fact,  applied  to  castles 
and  houses,  and  any  other  purpose  for  which  a ' 
building  was  required : it  is  simply  the  stylo  of 
building  used  by  our  ancestors  for  every  purpose. 
The  buildings  of  Wells  are  not  monastic  at  all; 
here  we  have  no  dormitory,  no  refectory,  none  of 
the  buildings  essential  for  the  monastic  system. 
Each  canon  had  his  separate  house  from  the  be- 
ginning : these  establishments  for  the  secular 
clergy  were  distinctly  opposed  to  the  monks.  An 
attempt  bad  been  made  in  Wells  to  establish  the 
monastic  system  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies. The  monks  of  Glastonbury  had  struggled 
hard  to  obtain  possession  of  it,  and  to  make  the 
bishop  one  of  their  own  body,  but  they  had  failed; 
and  before  the  commencement  of  the  present 
buildings  the  matter  had  been  settled.  The 
monastic  buildings  which  had  been  erected  at 
Wells  were  destroyed  ; the  bishopric  remained  in- 
dependent of  the  monks;  and  the  monks  of  Glas- 
tonbury were  obliged  to  give  up  to  the  cathedral 
chapter,  or  the  bishop’s  council,  certain  manors. 
Those  were  Winscomhe,  Pucklechurch,  Blackford, 
and  Cranmore,  which  were  ceded  to  Bishop 
Joceliue  and  his  successors  for  ever ; and  the  addi- 
tion of  these  importantmanors  supplied  the  chapter 
with  funds  to  enable  them  to  commence  their  new 
buildings.  Bishop  Joceline,  who  then  ruled  the 
diocese,  was  a native  of  Wells,  and  had  been  a 
canon  before  he  became  bishop.  He  was  a truly 
great  man,  in  advance  of  his  age,  a man  of  great 
prudence  and  foresight,  and  who  had  formed  most 
magnificent  ideas  of  the  fortune  of  his  great 
diocese,  which  was  now  permanently  united  with 
both  Bath  and  Glastonbury.  To  correspond  with 
this  great  accession  of  territory,  of  importance, 
and  of  wealth,  he  considered  that  suitable  build- 
ings were  necessary  to  support  the  dignity  of  the 
bishop  and  the  seat  of  his  chapter,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  diocese ; and  he  formed  the  plan 
of  the  magnificent  series  of  buildings,  of  which  so 
large  a part  has  fortunately  been  preserved  to  our 
time.  Tlie  splendid  cathedral  is  only  a portion  of 
his  grand  design ; it  is  the  centre  of  a group  of 
buildings  fit  to  accompany  and  support  it. 

To  give  an  account  of  all  these  buildings  would 
be  to  write  the  history  of  the  city  of  Wells,  which 
would  require  avolume,  and  which  has  been  already 
done  often  enough.  The  cathedral  alone  is  a sub- 
ject for  a volume;  and  this  also  has  been  already 
done,  and  well  done,  especially  by  Professor  Willis, 
the  first  architectural  historian  of  the  day,  and 
more  recently  in  Mr.  Murray’s  Handbook  of  the 
Cathedral.  The  Lady-cliapel,  the  Chapter-house, 
the  Vicar’s  Close,  the  Deanery,  the  Archdeaconry, 
the  bouses  of  the  Vicars  in  their  Close,  the  Gate- 
houses of  the  Precincts,  the  Prebendal  houses  in 
the  Liberty,— each  of  these  is  a subject  for  a sepa- 
rate essay,  though  all  are  closely  connected,  and 
form  part  of  the  system.  The  Bishop’s  Palace, 
though  also  part  of  the  same  magnificent  group  of 
buildings,  is  more  detached  and  more  complete  in 
itself;  and  to  that  I now  propose  to  call  your  atten- 
tion ; and  I hope  to  give  you  such  a history  of  it  as 
will  make  you  all  feel  an  additional  interest  iulhis, 
which  is  really  one  of  the  earliest,  and  has  been 
one  of  the  finest,  houses  in  England. 

The  palace  was  originally  built  by  Bishop  Joce- 
line, between  1205  and  121-i',  and  appears  to  have 
been  a quadrangle,  the  cast  side  of  w’hich  was 
formed  by  the  present  dwelling-house  of  the  bishop; 
the  north  by  the  kitchen  and  offices,  which  have 
been  much  altered,  and  partly  rebuilt  at  difierent 
times ; the  south  by  the  chapel,  rebuilt  by  Bishop 
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iiBurnel ; ar.d  the  west  by  a gatehouse,  now  de- 
liifcitToycd,  with  a piece  of  curtain  wall  to  connect 
li  it  on  each  side  with  the  other  buildings.  There  is 
j^no  distinct  evidence  of  the  fourth  side  of  the  oii- 
Vgiual  quadrangle,  but  there  is  great  probability  of 
it  from  a comparison  with  other  houses;  and  the 
■old  draiuB  found  by  the  bishop  by  digging  in  this 
(part  of  the  court  in  1860  seem  to  confirm 
it.  They  appeared  to  have  been  carried  round 
ithe  two  turrets  of  a gatehouse.  In  Buck’s  view 
:of  the  palace,  taken  about  1700,  a square  tower 
is  shown  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  wing, 

: opposite  the  corner  of  the  chapel,  %\hlch  would 
: have  been  at  one  corner  of  the  original  quadrangle. 
IThe  present  dwelling-house  or  palace,  which  re- 
I mains  to  a great  extent  perfect,  though  with  many 
alterations  of  a minor  kind,  has  the  lower  stojy 
.vaulted,  with  a good  Early  English  groined  vault, 
with  ribs,  carried  upon  slender  pillars  and  coibels: 
the  parallelogram  is  divided  lengthwise  by  a solid 
wall  at  about  one-third  of  the  width,  the  outer  or 
marrow  part  of  which  now  forms  the  entronce- 
ihall  and  passage  to  the  staircase  at  one  end,  and 
Itbe  chapel  at  the  other.  In  this  vestibule  is  a 
fireplace  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  has 
I probably  replaced  an  original  one.  The  upper 
1 story  of  this  long  range  of  building  is  divided  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  lower  one,  by  a solid  wall 
lunniiig  the  whole  length,  and  separating  one- 
Ihird  of  the  width  as  a long  gallery,  in  which 
there  are  two  modern  fireplaces,  the  chimneys  of 
which  are  prohabiy  original:  this  upper  gallery 
has  also  been  originally  divided  into  two  rooms. 
The  larger  division  is  divided  into  several  apart- 
ments. The  partitions  are  all  modern ; and,  as 
the  roof  and  ceilings  are  also  modern,  there  is  no 
guide  as  to  what  the  original  arrangements  were. 
The  windows  on  this  floor  are  of  two  lights,  tre- 
foil headed,  with  a quatrefoil  over  them  ; and 
within,  a very  elegant  inner  arch,  trefoiled  and 
richly  moulded,  with  blue  marble  shafts  in  the 
jambs,  having  capitals  of  stiff-leaf  foliage  and 
moulded  bases.  As  I find  that  a common  notion 
prevails  that  these  beautiful  windows  are  nearly 
ail  modern,  copied  from  one  or  two  old  ones,  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  such  is 
not  the  case.  “Ibey  are  commonly  said  to  have 
been  made  by  Mr.  Ferrey,  in  the  time  of  Bishop 
Bogot  ; but  Mr.  Ferrey  has  very  kindly  lent  me 
his  drawings,  showing  all  that  he  did  in  the 
palace ; and  be  assures  me  that  these  beautiful 
windows  are  nearly  all  original:  the  arches  and 
heads  had  been  entirely  hidden  and  filled  up  with 
brick  and  plaster,  and  square  sash  windows  intro- 
duced below  the  springing  of  the  arch  ; but,  most 
fortunately,  the  original  window-beads  had  all 
been  preserved,  and  it  was  only  necessary  to  clear 
out  the  rubbish  with  which  they  had  been  filled 
up,  and  restore  the  mullions.  Mr.  Ferrey  also 
wishes  it  to  be  known  that  he  is  not  in  anyway 
responsible  for  the  modern  ceiling,  or  other  inter- 
nal fittings  : he  was  employed  to  restore  the  stone- 
work only,  which  he  has  done  most  conscientiously 
and  admirably.  An  ignorant  upholsterer  from 
Bath  was  employed  by  Bishop  Bagot  to  do  the 
; rest  of  the  work,  and  did  much  mischief.  All  the 
1 priiicipal  apartments  of  the  palace  are  still,  and 
» were  from  the  beginning,  on  the  first  floor,  and 


coincident  with  the  present  walls  : the  east  end 
has  been  extended  several  feet.  The  staircase 
turret  at  the  angle  connecting  the  main  range  of 
Bishop  Joceline’s  work  with  this  wing  remains 
perfect,  and  has  a very  good  vault  with  a central 
pillar.  This  vault  is,  however,  part  of  Bishop 
Buvnel’s  work ; the  top  of  the  tower  having  been 
rebuilt  along  with  the  battlement  and  cornice  of 
the  chapel.  There  were  doorways  from  this  stair- 
case into  the  present  palace,  and  also  into  the 
wing  that  has  been  rebuilt; — one  on  a level  with 
the  first  floor,  opening  to  an  external  gallery, 
which  would  cut  across  the  present  windows ; the 
other  above,  to  go  on  to  the  allure  behind  the 
battlement.  A long  loop  window  near  the  top 
of  this  staircase  on  the  south  side  of  the  turret  is 
blocked  up  on  the  outside  by  the  east  wall  of  the 
present  chapel.  At  the  opposite  angle,  or  south- 
west corner  of  the  present  chapel,  is  another  of 
Bishop  Joceline’s  stair  turrets  equally  perfect, 
with  doorways  in  the  same  situations  as  in  the 
other,  showing  that  the  wing  of  Joceline’s  palace 
extended  to  this  point,  and  rather  beyond  it,  as  a 
doorway  opens  westward,  now  leading  to  nothing, 
but  probably  issuing  originally  to  the  external 
gallery.  Part  of  the  old  wall  joining  to  this  turret 
on  the  west  sidehas  been  preserved,  audnowforms 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  later  hall;  but  the  jamb  of 
one  of  the  early  windows  remains  between  the 
turret  and  the  first  window  of  the  hall. 

The  great  hall,  of  which  the  ruins  only  remain, 
and  the  present  chapel,  are  both  the  work  of 
Bishop  Burnel,  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  between 
1274  and  1292,  but  not  quite  at  the  same  time. 
There  is  an  interval,  probably,  of  ten  or  twelve 
years  between  them,  and  a slight  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  work.  In  the  chapel  it  would 
appear  that  the  materials  of  Bishop  Joceline’s 
chapel  were  used  up  to  a considerable  extent;  but 
the  beautiful  groined  vault  and  the  elegant  win- 
dows are  Bishop  Burnel’s  work  : the  west  window 
is  an  alteration  of  a later  date. 

The  great  hall  of  Bishop  Burnel  has  been  a very 
magnificent  piece  of  work,  of  which  the  north 
wall  and  west  end,  with  the  turrets  at  the  angles, 
only  remain.  Tbe  windows  are  rather  different 
from  those  of  the  chapel,  and  probably  a few  years 
later:  the  three  turrets  at  the  south-east,  south- 
west, and  north-west  angles  are  closely  copied 
from  tbe  original  one  of  Bishop  Joceline,  which 
remains  at  the  north-east  angle,  connecting  the 
ball  with  the  chapel.  At  tbe  west  end  of  the  great 
hall  are  the  two  doorways,  showing  the  position 
of  the  screen  and  music  gallery : the  porch  and  the 
newel  staircase  to  the  solar  or  upper  chamber 
have  been  destroyed,  bub  marks  of  them  remain. 

The  present  gatehouse  to  the  palace  is  plain 
work,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with  square 
flanking  turrets,  a groined  vault  over  the  archway, 
the  chains  of  a drawbridge,  and  the  grooves  of  a 
portcullis.  It  was  built  by  Bishop  Ralph,  of 
Shrewsbury,  who  also  built  the  wall  of  enclosure 
and  made  tbe  moat.  This  wall  of  enclosure  has 
bastions,  or  towers,  at  intervals,  with  the  usual 
allure,  or  passage,  on  the  top  of  the  wall  behind 
the  parapet,  in  which  there  are  embrasuris,  or 
openings,  and  loopholes  alternately.  It  was  built 
for  delence  according  to  the  most  approved  system 


archway,  forming  the  eastern  gatehouse  of  the 
close,  with  the  passage  over  it  from  the  hall  to 
the  cathedral,  is  part  of  the  work  of  Bishop 
Beckington.  The  other  gatehouses  of  the  close 
are  also  his  work  (as  has  been  mentioned),  and  lie 
built  a vow  of  houses  on  the  west  side  of  the  close, 
fronting  the  Market-place,  which  remain,  though 
spoiled  in  appearance  by  modern  alterations. 


he  entrance  to  them  was  always  by  a staircase  in  1 of  the  age;  and  the  gate-house  is  a very  good 
the  same  situation  as  tbe  present  one,  although  1 guard-house  of  the  fourteenth  century,  with 
that  is  Jacobean  work.  Tbe  omission  of  the  end  [vaulted  chambers,  loopholes,  and  windows  widely 
buy  of  the  vaulting,  and  the  existence  of  a square  ! splayed  within,  and  with  their  heads  foimed  of 
1 pier  on  one  side  and  none  on  the  other,  where  the  ; what  is  called  “ the  shouldered  arch,”  or  square 
I ncl  of  the  vault  is  carried  on  a corbel  only,  prove  , headed  trefoil,  a very  common  form  in  the 
that  the  original  state  staircase  was  in  this  sitna-  ' Edwardian  period.  There  is  a tradition  that  this 
tion,  and  ascended  by  a sweep  round  this  end  of  fortification  of  the  palace  wjismade  as  aprecaution 
the  entrance-hall.  I against  the  monks  of  Bath,  who  threatened  the 

'Ihc  internal  arrangement  of  part  of  the  ' life  of  the  bishop,  but  there  is  no  written  authority 
houfc  was  entirely  altered  in  the  time  of  Bishop  ^ for  this.  It  is  singular  that  the  bishop’s  palace 
Bee  don,  about  1810,  when  the  floors  were  taken  , should  have  been  so  strongly  fortified,  while  the 
out,  and  what  had  been  two  stories  made  into  precinets  of  the  cathedral  do  not  appear  to  have 


three.  The  square  towerat  the  angle,  with  a tall 
turret,  is  part  ot  the  work  of  Bishop  Clerk,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  Till.  An  upper  story  was  also  added 
to  the  whole  of  the  west  Jront  by  Bishop  Bagot, 
:ibont  1840,  to  contain  additional  bedrooms;  and 
the  present  dormer  windows  were  then  added  by 
Mr.  Ferrey,  with  so  much  ingenuity  and  in  such 
good  taste,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  old  work;  and  the  eflect 
of  the  front  is  thought  by  many  persons  to  have 
been  improved  by  the  alteration.  The  buttresses 
were  then  restored,  but  the  toothing  of  the  old 
buttrcsfcs  remained  quite  distinct  in  the  walls 
when  the  rough-cast  was  taken  off. 

The  south  wing  of  Bishop  Joceline’s  Palace, 
occupying  the  site  of  the  present  chapel,  appears 
to  have  been  originally  of  two  stories,  like  the 
rest  of  his  work,  and  probably  had  also  a vaulted 
substructure,  with  a chapel  on  the  upper  floor. 
The  site  does  not-  appear  tc*  have  been  exactly 


been  fortified  at  all,  or  even  enclosed  with  a wall, 
until  a century  afterwards ; all  the  gatehouses  of 
the  close  being  the  work  of  Bishop  Beckington. 
But  as  the  bishop  was  a sort  of  prince,  or  great 
noble  of  the  district,  it  may  have  been  considered 
necessary  for  his  house  to  he  fortified  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  other  nobles. 

Tbe  peaceful  character  of  this  part  of  England 
is  shown  in  a remarkable  manner  by  the  absence 
of  fortifications  round  the  cathedral  and  its  pre- 
cincts : up  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  fortified  at  all. 

To  complete  this  summary  of  the  architectural 
history  of  the  vicar’s  close,  it  should  he  mentioned 
that  the  hull  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the 
two  hay  windows  of  the  dais  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  by  Richard  Pomeroy.  The  kitchen, 
with  the  pantry  and  buttery  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  hall,  seem  to  be  part  of  the  work  of  Bishop 
Beckington,  or  his  executors.  The  bridge,  or 


THE  PLEASURES  OF  ART-EDUCATION. 

NoTWlTII^TA^■DI^■Q  the  numerous  advantages 
which  result  from  a fair  amount  of  artistic  educa- 
tion, it  is  to  he  regretted  that  it  makes  but  little 
progress  in  most  of  our  schools ; and,  conse- 
quently, the  bulk  of  the  rising  population  will  he 
without  a valuable  means  of  giving  expression  to 
various  ideas,  and  deprived  of  an  elegant  accom- 
plishment. Useful,  however,  as  is  the  knowledge 
of  drawing  and  the  principles  of  art  to  the  prac- 
tical workman, — to  the  builder,  the  gardener,  to 
those  engaged  in  oinamental  trades,  traveller-^, 
and  even  to  seamen, — in  fact,  to  all  classes, — It  is 
with  reference  to  art-education  as  a source  of 
pleasure  that  we  now  allude  to  this  important 
subject. 

A fair  knowledge  of  tbe  practice  and  principles 
of  drawing  and  composition  is  like  a key,  not  only 
to  the  beauties  of  nature,  but  also,  to  a great 
extent,  to  the  glories  of  art.  The  cultivated  eye, 
in  simple  scenes  and  objects,  perceives  matters 
for  admiration  which  would  he  passed  without 
note ; as  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  colour  and 
form  of  foliage,  the  mingling  of  tree  branches  at 
all  seasons,  the  delicate  variety  of  mosses  and 
lichens  on  old  church  walls,  mouldering  tombs, 
and  on  roofs  and  other  portions  of  dwellings. 

To  the  artistic  eye,  the  hues  of  the  spreading 
heaths  and  moors  have  inexpressible  charms:  the 
white  clifl’,  which,  to  the  ordinary  eye,  is  but 
white,  is  a mingling  harmony  of  many  tints. 

At  all  times  sky,  and  land,  and  water,  are  con- 
stant objects  of  agreeable  thought:  thousands  of 
combinations  of  the  most  interesting  dcfcription 
meet  the  eye  in  the  most  ordinary  scenes:  the 
moving  figures  in  the  streets;  the  arrangement, 
and  light  and  shadow,  of  tbe  buildings;  the  bright 
light  of  tbe  sun;  the  gloom  of  twilight;  tho 
glitter  of  the  moon;  star  and  gas  light;  are  all 
agreeable  objects  for  the  ohservatiou  of  those 
who  can  look  at  them  with  a painter’s  view.  The 
means  of  looking  at  even  tbe  ordinary  scenes  of 
nature  with  constant  pleasure  is  a possession 
which  cannot  he  estimated  by  any  standard  of 
money  value  : in  time  of  restless  sickness,  in  tbe 
darkness  of  the  night,  recollections  of  scenes 
which  have  been  artistically  impressed  upon  the 
memory  often  beguile  the  time  and  soothe  the 
pain.  We  know  of  one  who,  during  a severe  attack 
of  fever,  was  delirious  for  days,  and  on  partial 
recovery  the  recollection  of  that  time  of  danger 
was  one  of  long  aisles  of  cathedrals,  sometimes 
blazing  with  light  and  crowded  with  figures;  at 
others,  sunk  in  gloom  and  silence.  'Ihcre  were 
thoughts  of  the  sea,  sometimes  culm,  at  others, 
sparkling  with  motion  and  glistening  with  light : 
then  there  was  wandering  in  great  forests,  by  the 
edges  of  streamsjand  in  little  glens.  When  the  eyes 
were  open,  even  the  posts  and  carving  of  the  bed- 
stead, an<l  patterns  of  the  wall  paper,  assumed 
fantastic  but  pleasing  shapes;  and  no  recollection 
was  left,  during  that  whirl  of  tho  blood,  of  any 
save  agreeable  images.  It  seems  piobable  that 
but  for  the  study  of  art,  thoughts  of  a less  pleasant 
kind  would  have  disturbed  or  injured  the  hraiu. 
It  is  not  all  who  have  the  time,  inclinutioii,  or 
opportunity,  of  studying  the  refinements  of  art  to 
the  extent  of  making  it  useful  as  aprofession  ; hut 
all  can,  under  proper  directions,  master  its  rudi- 
ments and  principles ; and  the  advantage,  in  many 
ways,  would  be  great. 

It  is  unfortunately  the  case  that,  even  in  first- 
class  schools,  art  education  is  hut  little  thought 
of;  and  it  does  not  make  suflicic-nt  way  in  the 
national  schools.  Notwithstanding,  the  general 
introduction  of  a certain  amount  of  artistic 
education  would  he  not  only  an  advantage  to 
individuals,  hut  to  the  country  at  large.  It  would 
he  the  means  of  vastly  improving  our  manufac- 
tures, so  requisite  in  these  days  of  foreign  compe- 
tition : it  would  drive  out  of  our  markets  articles  in 
bad  taste,  which  are  now  piovidcd  as  a matter  of 
necessity;  for  many  manufacturers,  much  against 
their  inclination,  prepare  designs  which  they  know 
to  be  ugly,  hut  they  will  tell  you  that  they  mv&t 
provide  what  will  sell. 

If  art  education  could  be  made  a portion  of 
school  learning,  it  would,  without  doubt,  lead  to  a 
vast  improvement  in  the  homes,  not  only  of  the 
working  classes,  but  of  those  of  other  grades  of 
society. 
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HOUSE  BUILDING  BY  MACHINERY. 

We  have  before  us  a very  remarkable  collection 
of  948  mouldings,  including  architraves,  cornices, 
capplugs,  handrails,  sashbars,  mullions,  &c.  Ac., 
struck  by  steam  machinery  at  saw  and  moulding 
mills  in  Liverpool.*  Each  pattern  is  numbered^ 
but  only  a few  are  priced,  which  is  to  be  rC' 
grettcd.  The  collection  includes  a number  of 
doors,  sashes,  and  casements,  of  various  sizes  and 
forms,  which  can  be  made,  we  suppose,  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  may 
be  viewed  as  a step  towards  the  entire  production 
of  buildings  by  machinery,  at  a considerable  re- 
duction in  cost,  as  in  boat-building  and  gun- 
making.  Some  time  ago,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
a paper  proposing  such  arrangements  was  read 
before  the  Liverpool  Architectural  Society,  and  we 
expressed  a fear,  which  we  should  still  entertain, 
that  it  might  lead  to  greater  monotony  and  want 
of  mind  in  our  buildings  than  are  even  now  ap- 
parent ; but  for  labourers’  cottages,  and  houses  of 
healthful  arrangement  for  the  poorer  classes, 
the  sufficient  supply  of  which,  though  absolutely 
needed,  is  prevented  by  cost,  such  an  objection  is 
not  to  be  thought  of  for  an  instant.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  see  the  experiment  tried. 


PAYMENT  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND 
ARCHITECTS. 

In  a recent  railway  accident  case  tried  at  Croy- 
don, Dr.  Partridge,  Dr.  Holt,  Dr.  Skelding,  and 
others  were  called  for  the  company,  when  several 
of  these  gentlemen  stated  that  they  were  paid 
five  guineas  for  making  n report  upon  the  case  to 
the  railway  company,  and  twenty-five  guineas 
per  day  for  attending  to  give  evidence:  they 
stated  also  that  they  expected  the  same  fee 
from  their  private  patients,  and  that  it  was 
their  usual  charge.  If  an  architect  were  to 
make  such  a charge,  what  would  be  said  ? 
How  many  architects  arc  there  who  could 
venture  to  charge  ten  guineas  a day  for  attend- 
ance to  give  evidence;  and  yet  an  architect’s 
education  has  cost  as  much  as  that  of  the  gentle- 
men named,  and  a greater  variety  of  knowledge  is 
required  of  him.  Architecture  is  an  ill-paid  pro- 
fession. We  are  speaking  of  course  with  reference 
to  the  properly  qualified  architect  (at  once  artist, 
scholar,  and  man  of  business),  and  not  of  the 
sraattering  pretender,  of  whom  there  are  unfor- 
tunately too  many.  We  have  heard  it  asserted  by 
one  who  should  know,  that  there  are  not  a dozen 
architects  in  the  metropolis  making  a clear  1,OOOA 
a-year  by  their  profession.  If  this  be  true,  the  in- 
ducement to  enter  the  profession  is  not  very 
strong. 


THE  NEW  ASSIZE  COURTS  AT  READING. 


The  new  Assize  Courts  and  Police  Station  at 
Reading,  for  the  county  of  Berks,  having  been 
completed,  an  adjourned  sessions  was  held  on 
Monday  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  report  of 
the  committee  upon  the  bill  of  the  contractor.  At 
the  sessions  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  it  was  an- 
nounced to  the  Court  that  Mr.  Myers,  the  builder, 
had  only  a few  days  previously  sent  in  his  bill ; 
and,  as  the  total  coat  of  the  works  was  shown  by 
him  to  be  21,644L  3s.  lOd.,  while  the  original 
contract  was  for  12,229^.,  being  an  excess  of  more 
than  9,OOOL,  it  was  resolved  to  refer  the  bill  to 
the  committee  for  them  to  report  to  an  adjourned 
sessions  as  to  how  and  by  what  authority  so  large 
an  excess  of  expenditure  had  occurred.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  county  magistracy  in  reference  to 
the  gaol  at  Reading  was  such  as  to  induce  a spirit 
of  caution  in  any  new  uudertaking,  for  the  original 
estimate  for  that  building  was  20,OOOZ.,  but  the 
work  was  not  completed  at  a less  cost  than  some- 
thing above  40,000^.  The  new  building  adjoins 
the  aucieut  Abbey  gateway.  The  contract  of  Mr, 
Myers,  of  London,  for  12,229Z.,  was  not  only  for 
the  Assize  Courts,  hut  was  also  to  include  the 
cost  of  a station  and  buildings  for  the  county 
police  purposes,  all  of  which  are  erected  on  the 
site  already  stated.  This  sum  was  considered  very 
reasonable;  and,  though  the  county  magistrates 
were  prepared  for  a bill  of  “ extras  ” to  about 
2,000/.,  the  surprise  and  excitement  were  great  on 
the  announcement  being  made  that  the  excess 
had  amounted  to  9,000?. 

On  the  assembling  of  the  Court  the  Clerk  of 
the  Peace  read  the  report  of  the  committee,  which 
stated  that  it  was  with  proportionate  regret  and 
surprise  they  had  received  the  contractor’s  account, 
amounting  to  21, Gil?.  Ss.  lOd. ; and  they  were 
justified  in  expressing  their  surprise,  as  well  as 


• Mnllia's  Diagrams  of  Steam-struck  Mouldings. 
Liverpool. 


regret,  because  the  uniform  instruction  given  by 
them  collectively  and  individually  to  the  architect 
had  been  to  caution  him  against  excess  of  contract. 
The  account  of  Mr.  Myers  had  been  examined 
by  the  architect,  and  deductions  claimed  to  the 
amount  of  1,344?.  3s.  lOd.  Mr.  Myers  had  been 
paid  13,300?.,  and  there  was  a balance  of  7,000?. 
to  be  paid  to  him  if  the  proposal  be  accepted.  His 
ofier  was  to  settle  on  tbo  terms  of  allowing  the 
deductions  claimed,  if  the  sum  of  7,000?.  was  paid 
within  one  week  of  the  adjourned  sessions,  and  it 
was  to  be  considered  without  prejudice  to  any  claim 
to  the  whole  amount  of  the  disputed  objections. 
The  committee  added  that  with  an  account  of 
12,000  items,  and  the  inevitable  cost  and  delay  of 
any  judicial  inquiry  as  to  their  merits,  they  con- 
ceived the  offer  of  Mr.  Myers  to  be  a wise  and 
equitable  adjustment,  and  recommended  its  con- 
firmation by  the  Court. 

In  a letter  of  explanation  the  county  surveyor 
stated  that  in  December,  1858,  shortly  after  the 
acceptance  of  Mr.  Myers’s  tender,  he  forwarded  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  an  "apportioned 
estimate”  for  the  courts  and  police-stations,  of  the 
probable  cost  of  building,  amounting  to — exclusive 
of  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation — 14,342?. 
Statements  of  the  cost  of  additional  works  aud 
alterations  had  also,  at  various  times,  been  fur- 
nished by  him.  The  setting  back  of  the  courts 
from  the  original  lino  was  referred  to  him,  and  he 
reported  that  it  would  afford  him  the  opportunity 
of  enlarging  the  building,  and  a cubical  increase 
of  60,000  feet  had  been  gained,  making  the  various 
rooms  and  offices  of  the  courts  much  more  conve- 
nient than  originally  intended.  A number  of  in- 
ternal alterations,  with  increased  excavation,  from 
altered  level  of  the  ground,  &c.,  involved  an  outlay 
of  2,700?.  A variety  of  other  work  done  were  de- 
tailed, some  of  which  were  alterations  after  sessions 
aud  assizes.  The  letter  of  the  county  surveyor 
concluded  by  stating  that  his  anxiety  had  been  un- 
ceasing that  the  greatest  economy  should  be  ex- 
ercised throughout  the  building;  and  he  confidently 
asserted  that  there  had  been  no  waste  of  material 
or  ornament,  and  that  all  bad  been  substantially 
planned  and  executed  at  a fair  and  reasonable 
cost. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  ensued, 

Mr.  John  Walter,  M.P.,  said  ho  should  be  un- 
willing to  concur  in  any  expression  of  opinion  that 
would  cast  blame  either  upon  the  committee  or 
the  county  surveyor.  If  there  was  blame,  a large 
portion  must  rest  with  the  county.  He  thought 
the  great  fault  iu  principle  was  that  of  their 
merging  two  offices  in  one  person — the  architect 
and  county  surveyor.  What  this  county  required 
was  a first-rate  architect  to  do  a work  of  this 
kind,  aud  the  county  surveyor  should  have  been 
the  person  to  keep  a check  upon  him.  Instead  of 
doing  that,  the  county  employed  one  and  the  same 
person.  That  fault  they  committed  at  the  start, 
and  he  traced  all  the  excess  in  expenditure  to  that 
original  sin,  and  the  moral  to  be  derived  from  this 
lesson  was,  that  in  all  future  buildingsof  this  kind 
they  should  not  be  guilty  of  the  same  blunder. 
Tins  report  was  something  like  a coachmaker’s 
bill,  for  not  only  bad  they  to  pay  for  the  courts, 
but  for  alterations  which,  in  his  opinion,  were  not 
improvements.  It  appeared  to  him  to  resolve 
itself  into  a question  of  pouuds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  and,  having  agreed  to  pay  the  bill,  there 
was  nothing  left  to  be  done  except  to  grumble,  if 
they  pleased  so  to  do.  He  hoped  that  the  whole 
aflair  would  lead  to  great  caution  and  carefulness 
in  all  future  public  proceedings. 

A resolution  was  passed  accepting  Mr.  Myers's 
proposition. 

Afterwards  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of 
Lord  Overstone,  that  the  committee  be  reqiiested, 
after  having  had  permission  to  raise  the  money 
required,  to  consider  what  steps  should  be  taken 
for  the  future  to  prevent  the  county  from  again 
getting  into  similar  difficulty. 


with  cornice  and  enriched  panelled  ceiling, — and 
the  old  reading-room,  which  is  being  re-painted 
and  decorated,  ti  connection  is  formed  by  means 
of  a large  opening  in  the  wall  filled  with  a sheetli 
of  plate-glass,  measuring  12  feet  by  8 feet.  Eachji 
of  these  rooms  has  polished  Peterhead  graniteii 
mantelpieces,  of  bold  design ; and,  in  common  | 
with  the  other  chief  rooms  on  the  dilihrent  floors,! 
will  be  lighted  at  night  by  sun-lights  in  the  centre 
of  the  ceiling,  which  act  as  ventilators.  The], 
flooring  of  the  corridor  is  done  in  parqueterie, 
manufactured  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Swann,  Leith-walk. 

Of  the  improvements,  the  most  striking,  per- : 
haps,  is  that  effected  upon  the  eutrance-hall.  The  | 
old  wall  that  marked  the  limits  of  the  outer  j 
lobby,  and  darkened  the  main  staircase,  has  been  r 
removed,  and  abundance  of  light  and  a spacious  I 
lobby  are  the  result.  The  wall  is  supported  by  an  i 
immense  square  })illar, — weighing  four  tons, — of  ■ 
polished  Peterhead  granite,  with  side  pilasteis.  i 
In  the  centre  of  the  lobby,  the  floor  of  which  is 
already  partly  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  a massive  f 
granite  pedestal  has  been  laid  down  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a large  lamp.  Messrs.  William  Beattie  & | 
Sons  are  the  builders;  Mr.  J.  R.  Swann  the  1 
joiner ; Mr.  Annan  the  plasterer.  The  painting 
and  decorating  are  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Purdie, 
Bonnar,  & Carfrae.  We  understand  that  the  cost 
of  the  works  will  be  about  12,000?.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  polished  granite  is  by  Mr. 
Alexander  MacDonald,  of  Aberdeen. 


SKIPTON  CASTLE. 


Build  me  a PoavAL  to  o'Bni.noK  the  buroh  ; 

And  cakve  alokt  ui’on  its  iiicuert  cotk, 

The  motto  ofoor  House  j phoci.aiming  var 
And  wide  tiiuolcii  all  tub  region  of  tub  land, 

ERE  DWELLS  TUB  RUMOUR  OK  OUR  ANCIENT  NAME, 
ION  THAT  ITS  AUTHORITY  AND  RULE 

Prevails  and  shall  endure  from  this  time  forth.’ 
So  spake  Anne  Cliffoiid,*  pro  udk.st  of  her  race,— 
And  straiohtway  rose  the  pile  ENCnowNiiD  now 
With  letters  sharp  and  clear  acai.nst  the  sky  : 
DliSORMAlS. 

Alas,  for  human  foresight ! 

Time  rolls  relentless  on  in  measured  round, 

A.ND  strands  full  -MANY  A PURPOSE  ON  lUS  SHORES  : 
Pled  ark  the  Cliffords  tdeir  ancestral  pile; 

A CICERONE  SHOW.S  YOU  WHAT  REMAINS, 

While  locosiotivks  whistle  past  the  walls, 

And  cattle-drovers  haggle  in  the  streets. 

James  IIibbert. 


THE  1862  EXHIBITION  BUILDING. 

Eemaeeable  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
construction  of  the  building  at  Brompton,  wbich 
is  to  contain  the  wonderful  things  of  the  world 
next  year.  The  permanent  portion  of  the  struc- 
ture in  Cromwell-road, — large,  massive,  and  lofty, 
and  which  has  swallowed  up  some  three  millions 
of  bricks, — is,  for  the  most  part,  ready  for  the 
roof.  The  annex,  running  north  and  south, — a 
wooden  building  of  great  length,  in  three  aisles, 
cleverly  constructed, — is  completed  as  an  inclosnre, 
and  only  waits  its  fittings  aud  decoration.  The 
columns  and  galleries  of  the  nave  are  finished 
ready  for  the  roof,  and  the  mighty  scaffolding  is 
finished  for  one  of  the  domes,  and  partially  so  for 
the  other.  It  is  with  a view  of  directing  our 
readers’  attention  to  these  scaffoldings  or  stagings 
while  they  can  be  seen,  that  we  pen  this  memo- 
randum. They  are  about  180  feet  bigb,  and 
are  formed  of  100,000  cubic  feet  of  timber. 
Each  of  the  domes,  when  up,  will  be  sup- 
ported by  eight  cast-iron  cohxmns,  2 feet  in 
diameter ; and  without  any  rib,  outer  pro- 
jection, or  ornament,  they  will  rise  to  the 
height  of  108  feet,  the  upper  part  being  of  the 
same  diameter  as  the  lower.  Each  one  of  these 
columns  will  be  formed  of  five  separate  lengths. 
Joined  together  by  bolts  passing  through  flanges 


THE  NEW  CLUB,  EDINBURGH. 

Exteksixt:  additions  to  the  New  Club  edifice, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  David  Bryce,  are  far  ad- 
vanced. 

The  new  part  is  towards  the  west,  and  is  con- 
spicuous by  showing  an  oriel  window,  which 
has  given  a more  complete  aud  imposing  aspect  to 
the  edifice.  A new  writing-room,  an  extension  of 
the  coffee  or  dining  room  on  the  first  floor,  a new 
dining-room  on  the  second  floor,  a new  smoking- 
room,  and  new  bed-rooms  and  waiting-rooms,  are 
included  in  the  designs.  The  alterations  consist 
mainly  of  improvements  on  the  reading-room,  the 
entrance-hall,  and  the  approaches  to  the  different 
apartments.  Between  the  new  writing-room, — a 
large  saloon,  lighted  by  the  new  oriel  and  finished 


* Anne  OifTord,  Countess  Dowager  of  Pembroke,  only 
daughter  of  George  Clifford,  third  Earl  of  Cumberland, 
famed  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  for  lus  literary  and  mili- 
tary abilities.  Sbe  was  a lady  of  much  spirit  and  force  of 
character,  and  of  considerable  accomplishments.  Her 
literary  works,  consisting  of  memoirs  of  herself  and 
family,  yet  remain  in  manuscript,  a prey  to  the  mice  iu 
tlie  muniment  room  of  the  castle.  She  erected  monu- 
ments to  the  poets  Spenser  and  Daniels,  the  latter  of 
whom  was  her  tutor.  Her  dismantled  castles,  of  which 
she  had  four  in  Westmoreland  alone, — Appleby,  Brough, 
PendragOD,  and  Brougham,— were  rebuilt  and  restored 
by  her  in  defiance  of  the  mandate  of  Cromwell.  Whi- 
taker states  that  no  other  character  in  English  history  was 
so  copiously  registered  in  stone  as  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke. She  died  at  the  age  of  fig,  A.D.  1675.  History 
records  the  answer  she  gave  to  Williamson,  Charles  the 
Second's  secretary  of  state,  who  had  presumed  to  nomi- 
nate a candidate  for  her  borough  of  Appleby " I have 
been  bullied,”  she  wrote,  ‘‘by  a usurper;  I have  been 
neglected  by  a court  i buc  I will  not  be  dictated  to  by  a 
object:  your  man  shan’t  stand.” 

The  Cliffords  were  a mighty  family.  From  Skipton  to 
Brougham,  a distance  of  70  inUes,— almost  the  whole  of 
this  district  once  belonged  to  them.  The  oldest  remain- 
ing parts  of  their  ca.stle  at  Skipton  are  supposed  to  be  of 
the  Edwardian  period  J but  the  foundations  of  the  struc- 
ture belong  to  the  time  of  the  Norman. 
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, : cast  on  the  iriside,  so  that,  when  completed,  the 
I . parts  where  they  are  joined  will  not  he  perceptible, 

I 1 and  each  will  have  the  appearance  of  an  enormous 
•i  mast,  without,  however,  its  tapering  end.  In 
:>i  order  to  secure  the  different  parts  it  will  be  neces- 
if:  sary  to  lower  some  person  down  the  inside  of  the 
; ■ column,  and  as  there  will  not  be  room  for  a full- 
? : grown  man — the  diameter  at  the  flanges  not  being 
111  more  than  16  inches — the  work  of  putting  in 
; the  bolts  and  screwing  them  w’ill  be  performed 
I I by  a boy,  who  will  have  to  carry  with  him  a 
.1  lantern  to  see  the  work.  In  order  to  keep  these 
j I uprights  in  their  place,  a deep  collar,  or  rim  of 
i iron,  will  be  placed  upon,  and  encircle  the  whole  ; 
»)i  of,  the  eight  columns,  and  from  this  the  ribs  of 
the  dome  will  spring.  More  than  1,000  tons  of 
] iron  have  already  been  delivered  on  the  ground 
• , by  the  Thames  Irouw’orks  Company,  who  have 
* contracted  for  this  part  of  the  building.  The 
“L  iron  work  of  the  nave,  including  some  1,200 
; : columns  and  800  girders,  Messrs.  Barrow  & Co., 
H:  of  Staveley,  are  supplying. 


THREATENED  MISTAKES  IN  THE 
; SUEFOLK  GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 

I It  is  proposed  to  enlarge  the  Suffolk  General 
Hospital  on  the  present  site,  at  a cost  of  probably 

6 7,000^.  or  8,000Z.,  in  a very  unsatisfactory 
ji  manner.  Mr.  Newham,  surgeon  to  the  hospital, 
«1  has  published  a letter,  wherein  he  says,  in  pro* 

■ It  testing  against  the  contemplated  steps, — 

■ “ As  soon  as  it  was  contemplated  to  enlarge  tlie  hos- 
4:  pital,  I applied  myself  to  a study  of  every  reported 
li-  authority  which  our  age  has  produced,  from  which  I 
Ic  could  glean  any  information  on  the  sabject.  I did  this 
jj;  the  more  ardently  in  consequence  of  the  resolution  of  a 

II  meeting  of  the  governors,  that  the  intended  alterations 
li-  should  be  carried  out  ‘with  a due  regard  to  the  most 
•i  approved  sanitary  appliances’  The  authorities  to  which 
i|  I defer  (and  whoever  candidly  studies  them  must,  I am 
•i  confident,  yield  them  a ready  acquiescence)  are  the  two 
. ( Govemment  Reports  on  the  Construction  of  Hospitals 
!)i  and  Barracks;  the  admirable  series  of  articles  in  the 
u Builder  trewspaper  ; the  ‘ Notes  on  Hospitals,’  by  Miss 
j!  Nightingale;  and  the  report  issued  by  the  governors  of 
;;  the  Newcastle  Infirmary.” 

Upon  these  data  he  feels  it  an  imperative  duty 
- i to  assure  the  governors,  that  the  plans  proposed 

I for  the  reconstruction  of  the  hospital  are  not 
; in  accordance  with  modern  requirements;  the 

If  arrangements  in  reference  to  sanitary  matters 
ul  being  faulty  in  the  extreme,  and  the  omissions 
i:  almost  incredible.  The  Posi,  adopting  the 

I I same  view,  says, — 

“ The  decisive  step  has  been  taken  by  commencing  the 
I demolition  of  one  of  the  front  wards,  without  waiting  for 
>i  the  removal  of  the  patients,  who  are  in  consequence  in  a 
deplorable  state  of  discomfort.  And  now,  to  add  to  the 
• ' disastrous  character  of  this  ill-advised  proceeding,  we 
learn  that  erysipelas  has  again  broken  out  in  the  accident 
•j  wards— those  wards  nearest  to  the  cesspool  which  has 

■ been  recently  emptied,  and  the  vicinity  of  which  has  been 
pronounced  free  Irom  all  contamination,  and  which  wards 
the  new  plan  of  the  hospital  proposes  in  part  to  retain. 

' What  will  now  be  thought  of  the  wisdom  of  disregarding 
the  late  Dr.  Probart’s  caution  against  building  on  the 
i present  site  without  a year’s  testing  of  its  healthiness 
' after  proper  cleansing  and  airing  ? ” 

Is  it  yet  too  late  to  induce  the  governors  to 
'I  take  the  best  obtainable  advice  on  the  matter, 
and  reconsider  it  carefully.  It  is  nothing  less 
I than  a question  of  life  and  death. 


I OPEN  COMPETITION  OF  PLANS  FOR  NEW 
MECHANICS’  INSTITUTION,  LINCOLN. 
The  building  committee  of  the  above  institu- 
I tion  having  received  plans  from  thirty-one  archi- 
I tects,  some  of  whom  sent  more  than  one  set  of 
I drawings ; as  many  as  fifty-two  elevations  and 
ground-plans,  &c.,  were  exhibited  in  the  Card-room 
i of  the  City  Assembly-rooms.  At  their  first  meet- 
I ing  the  committee  selected  eight  designs  from 
I which  to  make  a decision ; and  at  their  next  meet- 
I ing  reduced  that  number  to  three.  After  an  in- 
^ terval  of  nearly  a week  the  committee  met  again, 
n and,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  plans  being  of 
I nearly  equal  merit,  and  also  from  the  fact  of 
one  of  them  being  known  to  belong  to  Lincoln 
I architects,  “ resolved  to  submit  those  marked 

■ “ Esse  quam  videri,”  a “circle,”  and  a “circle” 

I enclosing  the  figures  “24,”  to  the  judgment  of 
i Mr.  Hakewill,  of  London,  who  happened  to  be  in 
I the  neighbourhood.  After  comparison  he  gave  his 

■ judgment  in  favour  of  the  first-mentioned  plan ; 
• which,  upon  opening  the  sealed  mottoes,  proved 
1 to  be  by  Messrs.  Hooker  & Wheeler,  of  Brenchley, 

Kent.  The  plans  of  these  gentlemen  are  said  to 
I be  well  adapted  for  tbe  purposes  of  the  institu- 
tion. It  would  have  been  easy  for  the  committee 
j to  have  selected  a more  elegant  elevation  than  the 
I plain  Northern  Italian  Gothic  of  the  successful 
competitors;  but  want  of  funds  compelled  them  to 
be  prudent. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  many  of  the  drawings 
have  had  the  admiration  of  the  public ; who,  as 


well  as  the  committee  of  the  institution,  have 
had  the  privilege  of  inspecting  them.  The  plans 
are  now  on  view,  with  the  names  of  the  architects 
appended ; and  amongst  them  we  hear  best  of 
those  by  “Experiar;”  Mr.  Hill,  of  Leeds ; Mr.  C. 
Else,  of  Leicester;  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Bath;  Mr. 
Garling,  of  London ; Mr.  C.  Amfield,  of  Leeds ; 
Mr.  M.  Drury,  of  Lincoln;  Messrs.  Bellamy  & 
Hardy,  of  Lincoln;  Messrs.  Hope  & Stott,  of 
Bradford;  Mr.  Matthews,  of  London;  and  Mr. 
Stranham,  of  London. 


THE  PRESTON  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

A MEETING  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  in  this 
school  has  just  been  held,  from  which  it  appears 
that  there  are  150  pupils  in  the  school,  divided  into 
four  classes,  viz.,  fifty-three  artisans,  forty-four 
pupil- teachers,  forty-two  ladies, andeleven  school- 
boys. Tbe  Rev.  Canon  Parr  delivered  the  prizes. 
In  course  of  his  opening  address, he  said  he  thought 
that  the  records  of  the  study  of  art  would  show 
that  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  with  the 
most  zeal  to  it  have  not  only  won  the  admiration 
of  their  fellow-creatures  for  that  success  in  art, 
hut  a corresponding  harmony  and  a beauty  of 
general  character.  lie  could  not  help  observing, 
too,  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  study  of  art, 
viewed  in  a philosophic  way,  that  our  Divine 
Creator  proposes  to  us  that  we  should  imitate  and 
reproduce,  in  ourselves,  under  his  aiding,  favour- 
ing, fostering,  and  prospering  hand,  those  moral 
perfections  which  constitute  his  own  beauty,  and 
the  glory  of  his  own  nature.  lu  nature,  W’e  see 
the  beauty  of  that  God-like  character,  which 
He  has  set  before  us.  There  is,  then,  a concord  in 
man  imitating,  in  his  language,  in  the  presenting 
of  his  heart,  and  in  the  appreciation  of  the  glory 
of  the  Divine  character, — there  is,  let  him  say,  a 
concurrence  and  a concord  between  those  objects 
and  the  imitation  of  everything  graceful,  which 
the  same  Divine  band  has  cast  around  us  in  this 
world.  Therefore,  he  could  assist  in  the  working 
and  support  of  such  an  institution  as  a school  of 
art  in  Preston.  He  regarded  it  as  a great  blessing 
to  tbe  town.  He  had  himself  three  daughters  in 
the  school,  and  he  bad  been  surprised  at  the  pro- 
ficiency they  had  acquired  in  tbe  study. 


“ALTAR  SLABS,”  ST.  CROSS, 
WINCHESTER. 

In  removing  some  woodwork  behind  the  com- 
munion table  in  the  church  of  St.  Cross,  Winches- 
ter, the  original  high  altar  slab  of  dark  marble 
bas  been  lately  discovered,  imbedded  in  the  old 
stone  reredos,  apparently  for  protection  at  the 
time  of  tbe  Reformation.  It  is  in  perfect  preser- 
vation, 8 feet  3 inches  long,  3 feet  3 inches  broad, 
and  inches  thick.  When  the  whitewash  was 
removed,  the  five  crosses  of  consecration  were 
found  as  sharply  defined  as  when  first  graven. 

We  are  informed  in  Parker’s  “ Glossary,”  that 
very  few  of  these  high  altar  slabs  have  escaped 
destruction  ; the  only  perfect  one  instanced  is  at 
Arundel.  It  would  be  a point  of  considerable 
interest  to  inquire  how  many  remain,  of  what 
dimensions  and  material,  in  what  situations,  and 
in  what  condition  ? 

Here  is  one  quite  unknown  till  within  the  last 
three  w’eeks.  We  have  a smaller  chantry  altar 
slab  laid  down  as  a grave  stone  in  the  south  aisle 
of  the  choir  ; but  it  is  considerably  perished,  and 
but  two  of  the  five  crosses  can  now  be  traced,  and 
that  rather  faintly. 

Doubtless  some  of  your  correspondents  can  add 
some  interesting  contributions  on  this  subject,  and 
I write  this  letter  with  a view  to  elicit  them. 

L,  M.  Humbert,  Master  of  St.  Cross. 


THE  LABOUR  QUESTION  IN  THE 
PROVINCES. 

Worcester. — The  difference  between  the  opera- 
tive stonemasons  and  their  employers  has  been 
settled,  apparently  to  the  satisfaction  of  both 
parties.  The  strike  appears  to  have  been  caused 
by  a misunderstanding  of  the  demands  of  the 
workmen  ; their  claims  not  appearing  to  have  been 
clearly  set  forth  in  their  circular.  Mr.  Bennett, 
the  contractor  for  the  works  at  the  cathedral,  saw 
some  of  his  men ; and,  on  the  matter  being  ex- 
plained to  him,  heat  once  signified  his  williiiguess 
to  accede  to  the  request  for  the  discontinuance  of 
work  at  four  o’clock  on  Saturdays.  The  other 
employers  followed  Mr.  Bennett’s  example,  and 
the  men  have  resumed  work. 

Liverpool. — An  interview  took  place  on  the 
10th  instant  between  a deputation  of  the  master 
builders  and  a deputation  of  the  operative  brick- 
layers, with  a view  of  adjusting  existing  difler- 


ences.  An  ofi^er  was  made  to  leave  the  matter  to 
arbitration.  The  meeting  was  adjourned  till  the 
12th  instant,  for  the  deputation  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  the  general  body  of  brick- 
layers, when  they  returned  the  following  reply  ; 
namely ; — That  they  would  I’esume  work  on  the 
old  system  on  the  masters  giving  them  a written 
engagement  that  they  would  not  make  any  altera- 
tion without  giving  them  six  months’  notice; — 
that  they  would  not  agree  to  arbitration ; — that 
they  would  not  have  the  hour  system  at  any 
price  J — and  that  one  of  the  masters  who  had  been 
active  in  the  movement  must  pay  20^.  to  their 
society  before  any  men  would  be  allowed  to  work 
for  him.  These  terms  were  considered  so  obnoxious 
and  arbitrary  by  the  masters,  that  they  were  at 
once  rejected;  the  interview  terminated  ; and  the 
result  will  be  that  men  will  be  brought  into  the 

town  to  supply  the  place  of  those  on  strike. 

On  Wednesday  evening  of  last  week  a meeting  of 
the  trades  in  Liverpool  was  held  in  Gill-street 
. Market,  Mr.  Michael  Lynch  presiding.  The 
meeting,  which  was  large,  and  composed  of  oper- 
atives, had  been  called  for  the  purpose  of  opposing 
the  hour  system.  The  chairman,  and  several 
speakers  who  addressed  the  meeting,  condemned 
the  interference  of  newspapers  in  the  dispute  ; 
urging  that  the  operatives  were  able  to  maintain 
their  own  cause  without  such  aid.  Resolntions 
condemnatory  of  the  system  of  payment  by  the 
hour  were  adopted  by  acclamation ; and  tho 
conduct  of  the  master-builders  was  severely  con- 
demned. 

Manchester. — Lately,  it  appears,  considerable 
dissension  has  arisen  between  the  managers  of  the 
corporation  gasworks  and  the  men  employed  under 
them;  the  result  of  which  has  been  that  a largo 
number  of  the  men,  who  belonged  to  a society, 
left  the  works,  and  a number  of  hands  were  engaged 
to  replace  them.  When  the  new  hands  were 
about  to  commence  work,  about  fifty  or  sixty  of 
the  men  out  on  strike  assembled  in  front  of  tbe 
entrance,  in  Gold-street ; and  an  Irishman,  who 
happened  to  be  looking  on,  was  assaulted,  on  the 
supposition  that  be  was  one  of  the  new  hands. 
The  man  who  committed  the  assault  was  taken 
into  custody.  This  and  several  other  cases  arising 
out  of  tbe  strike  were  brought  before  the  City 
Police  Court;  and  three  men  have  been  sentenced 
to  21,  14,  and  7 days’ imprisonment  respectively. 


THE  “BUILDER’S”  LAW  NOTES. 

Severing  of  Property. — Two  adjoining  proper- 
ties of  the  same  owner  were  arranged  so  that  one 
was  a tan-yard  and  the  other  a bouse  and  garden. 
The  tan-yard  sloped  gradually  to  one  corner  of 
the  garden,  so  the  owner  made  a drain  into  it, 
and  a cesspool  to  absorb  the  surplus  water.  In 
1819  the  tan-yard  was  sold  to  one  person  and  the 
house  and  garden  to  another,  and  the  deeds  did 
not  allude  to  the  drain.  A purchaser  of  the  house 
and  garden,  being  annoyed  by  the  cesspool,  built 
up  the  wall  and  stopped  the  drain.  An  action 
having  been  brought  for  damages,  the  plaintiff 
succeeded;  and, on  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  judgment  was  affirmed,  which  decided  that  the 
drain  passed  with  the  tan-yard ; for  that,  when  two 
properties  possessed  by  one  owner  are  severed, 
anything  which  was  necessary’  for  the  comfortable 
enjoyment  of  the  one  part  follows  the  grant  of 
that  part,  if  there  he  the  usual  words  in  the  con- 
' veyance. — Ewart  v.  Cochrane. 

Joint  Stock  Company. — A person  applied  for 
fifty’  shares  in  a new  company,  inclosing  SOL  and 
requesting  that  his  name  might  be  entered  on  the 
register  of  shareholders.  Before  any  allotment  of 
shares  was  made  to  him  he  wrote  withdrawing  his 
application,  and  requesting  the  return  of  his  de- 
posit. The  company  refused  to  accede  to  this 
request,  and  proceeded  to  allot  the  shares  to  him. 
It  was  held  that  be  withdrew  in  good  time,  and 
that  he  never  was  a shareholder. — GledhiWs  Case, 
re  Cardiff"  Iron  Company. 

Bankruptcy. — When  the  trustees  of  an  assign- 
ment by  a trader  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors 
have,  with  the  Iona  fide  intention  of  benefiting 
the  estate,  incurred  expenses  in  respect  of  pro- 
ceedings which  did  not  actually  lead  to  real 
benefit,  and  that  the  trader  afterwards  became 
bankrupt,  payment  of  these  expenses  may  be 
ordered  out  of  the  estate. — Ex  parte  Tomlinson,  re 
Boyce. 

Tenancy. — Where  a person  having  possession  of 
land  under  a good  title  became  tenant  and  paid 
rent  to  a stranger,  it  was  held  that  he  was  not 
estopped  after  his  tenancy  was  determined,  and 
before  he  had  given  up  possession  of  the  premises, 
from  setting  op  his  own  prior  title  in  an  action  of 
ejectment  by  the  lessor. — Accidental  Eeath  Insur- 
ance Company  v.  Mackenzie. 
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NEW  CORN  EXCHANGE,  LEEDS. Mr.  Cuthbert  Drodrick,  ARcn;TECT. 


Sept,  21,  1801.] 


INTENDED  COEN-EXCHANGE,  LEEDS. 

Leeds  having  long  required  a new  Corn- 
Exchange,  adequate  to  its  trade  and  importance, 
designs  were  obtained  j and,  on  the  7tb  of  May 
last,  the  first  stone  of  the  intended  building  was 
laid.  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  plan  and  view  of 
the  proposed  structure,  that  a form  has  been 
I adopted  unusual  in  this  country,— the  form  of  the 
Eoman  Theatre — as  best  adapting  itself  to  the  site. 
The  total  area  occupied  by  the  building  is  2,055 
I square  yards.  The  factors’  market  covers  960 
square  yards;  and  the  farmers’  market,  400. 
There  w'ill  be  fifty-six  sets  of  offices ; seventeen  of 
them  having  their  entrances  from  the  market 
only;  the  rest  Laving  immediate  access  from  the 
i streets.  The  building  will  be  190  feet  long  by 

: 136  wide,  and  86  feet  high  from  the  cellar  floor. 

There  will  be  news-rooms,  telegraph  office,  and 
every  requisite  convenience  provided  for  the 
trausaction  of  the  business  to  be  carried  on. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Cuthbert  Brodrick,  of 
Leeds.  The  contractors  are  Mr.  Addy,  Leeds,  for 
the  building ; and  Messrs.  Butler  & Co.,  of  Leeds, 
for  the  iron  roof.  The  total  cost,  exclusive  of 
land,  will  be  about  fifteen  thousand  pounds ; and 
with  it,  about  twenty-fivotbousand  pounds.  Mr. 
Cairns  is  the  clerk  of  works.  The  building  is  to 
be  finished  in  May  next. 

The  structure  is  at  present  about  4 feet  above 
ground.  The  builders  were  delayed  in  consequence 
of  coming  across  about  forty  old  iron  pits.  These, 
which  are  very  awkward  things  to  deal  with,  were 
; not  discovered  until  the  old  buildings  and  about 
I 4 feet  of  earth  had  been  removed.  They  are 
known  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  name  of  Bell 
Pits,  and  have  been  used  for  getting  at  the  iron 
j ore.  Their  size  varies  from  20  to  25  feet  in  deptb, 

, 13  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  3 feet  at  the  top,  and 
I they  are  generally  found  full  of  water  and  loose 
t earth. 


PEOVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Bristol. — Some  improvements  are  being  made 
; on  Bristol  Bridge.  The  works  consist  in  forming 
1 a pathway,  for  foot-passengers  only,  of  12  feet 

' wide,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bridge;  and  in- 

I creasing  the  width  of  the  road,  by  the  present 
width  of  pavement,  which  is  about  7 feet  wdde. 
The  new  pathway  will  be  formed  by  placing  a 
wrought-iron  girder  of  ornamental  design  upon 
Pennant  stone  columns  to  be  placed  upon  the 
j old  abutments  of  the  bridge,  which  will  be 
I lowered  to  the  water  line  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
: ceiving  them.  To  this  girder  will  be  fixed  wrought- 

iron  brackets  with  arms  bolted  into  the  old  bridge. 

I The  present  toll-houses  on  the  e.ist  side  of  the 

1 bridge  will  be  removed,  as  also  the  stone  balus- 

1 trades  on  either  side ; and  they  will  be  replaced  by 
i light  iron-railing.  By  this  means  an  additional 
' width  will  be  obtained  on  the  west  side  of  the 
I bridge.  The  old  stone  arches  will  be  merely  re- 
\ paired,  so  that  the  general  character  of  the  old 
' work  will  be  retained.  It  is  intended  to  form  the 
I new  pathway  of  large  sl.abs  of  Cornish  granite. 

The  whole  of  the  arrangements  are  under  the 
1 direction  of  the  city  architects,  Messrs.  Popes  & 

I Bindon. 

Coldstream. — A building  for  a Mechanics’  Insti- 
I tute,  public  ball,  &c.,  is  about  to  be  proceeded 
I with  at  Coldstream.  At  a recent  meeting  of  the 
building  committee,  a plan  of  the  proposed  build- 
I ing,  prepared  by  Mr.  James  Cunningham,  was 
I produced,  and  approved  of;  and  it  was  agreed 
} that,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  specifications  are 
completed,  estimates  should  be  taken  for  the 
I execution  of  the  work  from  the  different  trades- 
i men  of  the  town.  The  plan  shows  a structure  of 
1 two  stories,  consisting  ot  a public  hall,  a room  for 
I a Mechanics’  Institute,  a news-room  and  library, 
besides  keeper’s  apartments,  &c.  The  total 
1 amount  of  subscriptions,  at  present,  is  six  bun- 
1 dred  and  nine  pounds;  but  a considerable  sum  is 
1 still  required  to  complete  the  work  In  the  manner 
contemplated, 

Galashiels. — The  new  Town-hall  here  has  been 
formally  opened.  Entering  the  lobby  by  a broad 
flight  of  steps  on  the  right  hand  is  the  custodier’s 
I apartments,  aud  the  ladies’  rooms.  On  the  oppo- 
c site  side  is  the  under-flat  room,  designed  as  a 
'■  court  and  Commissioners’  room,  and  which  may  be 
1 used  also  for  smaller  meetings.  The  ascent  to  the 
I great  hall  is  by  a broad  flight  of  steps  leading 
j from  the  middle  landing  to  the  right  aud  left. 

I The  hall  itself  is  70  feet  in  length  by  45  feet  in 
I breadth,  with  a deep  cornice  running  round  the 
! top.  The  roof  is  semi-concave,  aud  it  is  said  a 
1 speaker  of  ordinary  compass  is  easily  heard  in  any 
part  of  the  room.  The  plaster-work  was  executed 
, by  Messrs.  Hood,  of  this  town. 
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SCHOOL-BUILDING  HEWS. 

Bradford. — The  building  recently  erected  in 
Little  Horton-lane,  Bradford,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  schools  in  counection  with  the  Inde- 
pendent church  there,  has  been  opened.  The 
schools  are  in  the  Elizabethan  style  of  architec- 
ture. They  present  a faqade  of  90  feet  in  length, 
and  coyer  a space  of  510  yards.  The  entrance  to 
the  bmlding  is  by  tw’o  main  doors  opening  into 
separate  porches  and  staircases.  Connecting  these 
entrances  on  the  exterior  of  the  building  is  a 
loggia,  or  open  gallery,  extending  over  two-thirds 
of  the  length  of  the  building.  On  the  ground- 
floor  is  accommodation  for  the  Sunday  schools. 
The  large  room,  53  feet  by  23  feet  6 inches,  is 
arranged  for  the  assembly  of  the  whole  school  for 
worship ; the  separate  classes,  with  their  teachers, 
retiring,  after  common  prayer,  into  the  adjoining 
class-rooms;  into  which,  principally,  the  work  of 
instruction  will  be  carried  on.  These  class-rooms 
are  eight  in  number.  They  surround  the  large 
room,— opening  from  it,— and  are  in  so  immediate 
connection  with  it  as  to  form  part  of  it.  The 
library,  cloak-rooms,  &c.,  form  an  additional  part 
of  these  series  of  rooms.  On  the  upper-floor  is  the 
lecture-hall.  Its  dimensions  are  50  feet  by  38  feet. 
The  roof  is  elliptical  and  lofty.  For  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  public  meetings  (for  which,  under  the 
direction  of  the  trustees  it  will  be  available)  it  will 
accommodate  450  persons.  At  the  lower  end  of  the 
lecture-hall  are  two  special  class-rooms;  which, 
upon  occasions,  can  be  used  as  an  extension  of  the 
lecture-hall;  increasing  its  accommodation  to  580. 
By  an  arrangement  of  tables  over  the  lecture-ball 
and  special  class-rooms,  nearly  400  persons  can  be 
seated  together  at  tea  or  breakfast.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  lecture-ball,  and  entirely  separate  from 
it,  IS  a room  24  feet  by  16  feet,  furnished  as  a 
committee-room.  The  bmlding  will  be  heated 
throughout  by  hot  water  aud  hot  air;  while  the 
principal  rooms  have  separate  fire-places.  The 
ventilation  has  been  provided  for;  that  of  the 
lecture-hall  being  by  air-chambers  in  the  roof, 
acting  in  connection  with  the  sunlight  by  which 
the  hall  is  lighted.  Attached  to  the  building  is  a 
warden’s  house.  The  cost  of  the  buildingwith  its 
furniture  will  be  3,200L  The  first  stone  of  a 
chapel,  with  which  this  school  is  to  be  in  connec- 
tion, has  just  been  laid. 

Manchester.  — The  foundation  stone  of  St. 
Luke’s  National  Schools  was  laid  last  week  by 
the  rector  of  the  parish.  The  building  will 
be  of  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  three 
stories  high,  and  comprise  boys’,  girls’,  aud 
infants’,  with  class-rooms,  &c.  The  principal  rooms 
are  60  feet  by  22  feet,  internally;  and  the  schools 
are  faced  externally  with  red  bricks,  with  alter- 
nate courses  of  blue,  and  moulded  bricks,  to  the 
windows,  angles,  &c.  The  roof  is  open,  with 
framed  principals,  Ac.  Attached  to  the  schools  is 
the  master’s  residence.  The  total  cost  will  be 
about  2,000^.,  exclusive  of  the  site  given  by  the 
patron.  The  works  are  being  carried  out  by 
Mr.  J.  Bramall,  builder,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  J,  Lowe,  architect,  both  of  Manchester. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Northampton.— Brava  a statement  of  accounts 
made  at  a meeting  held  to  consider  the  means  of 
raising  the  funds  still  required  for  the  completion 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  North- 
hampton it  appears  that  2,616^.  have  been  ex- 
pended on  the  building.and  the  liabilities  amounted 
to  about  623L  lOs.  The  farther  requisite  outlay 
wa^as  follows  First  section,  281^.;  second  ditto, 
1,376Z. ; third  ditto,  1,416^. ; but  from  this  latter  a 
deduction  of  200/.  would  be  made  if  the  seats  were 
made  of  pitch  pine  instead  of  oak  timber.  To 
meet  this  expenditure  of  3,100/.  or  3,300/.  there 
are  certain  assets,  besides  which  it  is  expected  that 
the  collections  at  the  opening  will  amount  to  200/., 
and  the  committee  think  that  the  sum  of  300/. 
could  possibly  be  raised  from  the  parishioners 
towards  the  expenses  of  seating.and  the  heating  ap- 
paratus,Ac.  Tberesultshowedthata  furtheramouiit 
of  2,129/.  17s.  5d.  w’ould  be  required.  lu  a letter 
to  Mr,  T.  E.  Gray,  read  at  tlie  meeting,  Mr. 
Scott,  the  architect,  said  " It  is  clear  that,  in 
treating  an  ancient  building,  it  is  desirable  to 
add  to  it  as  little  as  possible  of  new  work;  but, 
in  this  case,  the  absolute  necessities  of  the  parish 
demanded  an  extensive  addition  to  the  parish 
church;  and  I cannot  help  flattering  myself  that 
this  has  been  carried  out  in  a manner  calculated  as 
little  as  possible  to  clash  with  the  ancient  charac- 
ter and  aspect  of  the  church.  One  great  advan- 
tage, indeed,  has  been  the  restitution  of  an  ancient 
feature  which  had  been  lost ; and,  as  such,  has  been 
a return  to  the  old  form  of  the  church  instead  of 
a deviation  from  it, — I mean,  of  course,  the  second 
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aisle  up  the  north  side.  This  aisle  not  only  adds 
greatly  to  the  practicable  capabilities  of  the  church; 
but,  by  opening  out  a third  range  of  arcade  and 
pillars,  adds  wonderfully  to  the  effect  of  the  inte- 
rior; and  is,  in  every  way — antiquarian  as  well  as 
practical— a positive  gain;  and  is,  taking  the  anti- 
quarian view  of  the  case,  a set-off  against  the 
deviation  from  the  old  plan  which  we  have  been 
compelled  to  make  at  the  east  eud.”  Mr.  Scott 
protests  against  modernizing  or  altering  the  pier 
on  the  north  side  of  the  church.  “ That  pier,” 
he  observes,  "unites  in  itself  half  of  the  history  of 
the  church  and  many  of  the  most  curious  aud 
interesting  archeological  questions  which  it  in- 
volves;  aud  is,  therefore,  in  the  very  highest 
degree,  valuable.”  He  mentions  that  “it  Is  of 
great  importance  that  the  curious  and  interesting 
architectural  fragments  which  have  been  found  in 
the  walla  and  elsewhere  should  be  carefully  pre- 
served and  catalogued.  Many  of  them  belong  to 
the  round,  and  help  to  explain  the  curious  and 
difficult  problems  which  are  involved  in  its  archi- 
tectural history.  Others  of  these  fragments  illus- 
trate  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  other 
parts  of  the  building  ; many  of  them  as  perplexing 
as  they  are  curious  and  interesting.  Some  of  tbo 
fragments  have  been  worked  up  into  the  new  or 
restored  works,  and  their  existence  as  ancient 
fragments  will  lie  lost  unless  they  are  described  in 
some  systematic  manner.” 

Sornsey. — The  first  stone  of  the  new  church  at 
Crouch-end,  Hornsey,  has  been  laid.  The  church 
of  Christchurch,  Crouch-end,  will  hold  458  persons, 
including  children;  and  it  will  consist  of  a nave, 
chancel,  aud  one  aisle  (another  aisle  being  con- 
templated). On  the  north  side  of  the  church  will 
be  a tower  and  spire,  the  vestry  being  under  the 
tower  : on  the  south  side  will  be  the  transept  for 
the  children.  The  whole  length  of  the  church 
will  be  96  feet;  the  height  to  the  ridge,  50  feet. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  the  Middle  Pointed. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  and  the 
builder  is  Mr.  G.  J.  Carter,  of  Hornsey. 

Slough. — The  new  church  at  Chalvey,  dedicated 
to  St,  Peter,  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford.  The  style  of  the  architecture  is  a 
combination  of  the  Gothic  and  Early  English.  The 
internal  admeasurement  is  55  feet  by  35  feet,  ex- 
clusive of  the  chancel  and  altar.  There  is  accom- 
modation for  300.  Benches  or  forms  are  used 
instead  of  pews.  The  building  is  faced  with  stone, 
flint,  and  brick.  The  windows  are  of  a peculiar 
design.  The  nave  arches  are  constructed  of  Bath 
stone,  with  fresh  folinge  capitals  18  inches  in 
diameter.  The  pulpit  is  of  a circular  design,  in 
the  Norman  style,  with  wreaths,  Ac.  The  font  is 
of  Caen  stone.  The  windows  have  been  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Lavers  A Barraud,  of  London.  The  cast 
window  represents  the  Crucifixion,  with  angels  in 
posture  of  adoration,  surrounded  by  symbols  of 
the  Evangelists.  The  subject  of  the  second  win- 
dow, in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  is  that  of 
the  Life  of  St.  Peter,  to  whom  the  church  is 
dedicated.  It  contains  representations  illustra- 
tive of  the  “ Call  of  St.  Peter,”  and  “ The  Beauti- 
ful Gate  ” of  the  Temple,  Ac.  The  subject  of  the 
third  window  is  that  of  Mary  Magdalene  with 
the  box  of  ointment.  On  the  window  over  the 
font  are  executed  figures  representing  Christ 
blessing  little  children,  the  Baptism  of  Christ  in 
the  river  Jordan,  Noah’s  Sacrifice  after  leaving 
the  Ark,  and  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea. 
The  pavement  in  the  chancel  is  made  of  Minton’s 
patent  tiles,  in  various  colours,  while  the  altar 
rails  and  chancel  pews  are  made  of  oak.  The  roof 
is  of  Memel  timber,  neither  painted  nor  varnished. 
The  burial  ground  (which  was  not  consecrated  on 
this  occasion)  is  enclosed  by  an  ornamental  brick 
wall,  surmounted  by  an  oak  fence.  The  church 
was  built  after  the  design  of  Mr,  G.  E.  Street,  the 
diocesan  architect,  by  Mr.  Harley,  of  Slough, 
builder. 

Southsea, — The  foundation  stone  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew’s Church,  at  Southsea,  has  been  laid  in 
Havelock  Park,  New  Southsea.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Goodwin  A Butcher,  of  London ; and 
the  builder,  Mr.  T.  R.  White,  of  Landport.  The 
church,  when  completed,  will  hold  about  2,000 
persons,  and  the  cost  will  be  about  4,000/.  It  is 
to  be  built  of  Bath  stone,  with  facings  of  Purbeck, 
and  is  to  be  in  the  Gothic  style  of  arc’oitecture. 

71  inchester. — iteben  Abbas  church  having  be- 
come dangerous  from  want  of  former  repair,  the 
rector  appealed  to  the  liberality  of  bis  neighbours 
for  assistance  to  rebuild  the  same.  Lord  Ashburton 
gave  500/.,  and  other  contributions  made  up  a good 
•sum  towards  the  necessary  outlay.  Mr.  W.  Coles, 
of  this  city,  architect,  designed  a building  in  the 
Norman  style,  which  will  allow  of  some  of  the 
interesting  portions  of  the  old  church  to  be  worked 
in  again.  Tenders  were  sent  in  for  the  erection  by 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Sept.  21,  1861. 


, Mr  G.  T.  rielder,  'Win- 

the  "'Messrs.  Newmen  & See  Wmches- 

f Mr.  Charles  Fielder,  Winchester, 

fe'w'  Aslhe  lewest  tender  considerably  exceed. 

I,2o0/.  jjjgjg  ,5  said  to  be 

aVauTn  thn  proceedings,  to  see  If  the  cxpenditure 

^ ® 1 j more  funds  1)6  obtained. 

“ rSwary  -The  chapel  attached  to  Sudeley 

r In  its^e" 

Mbits  tie  ?elpeS\eolar  style  of  architeetnre 
(fifteenth  century).  The 

(he  font  encaustic  pavement,  and  the  entire 
details  of  the  structure,  are  said  to  he  ■" 

with  the  neriod  intended  to  he  illustrated.  The 
Kstoralion  of  this  place  of  worship  has  been  c^- 
pleted  at  the  solo  expense  of  the  proprietor,  M . 

J.  C.  Pent.  church  of 

Sirmmgliam.— kelly  wk.  lue  no 

St  Marv  in  the  district  of  Selly  Oak,  J"  “0 
palish  o/ N-orthfield.  has  jest  been  completed  fro 
ihe  designs  of  Mr.  Edward  Holmes,  ai ehiteet  The 
church  is  cruciform  in  plan,  having  a nave  lO  feet 
6 inches  long  by  21  feet  0 inches  wide,  north  and 
south  aisles  11  feet  6 inches  wide,  north  and  south 
transepts  20  feet  3 inches  wide  and  -0  teet  deep, 
and  a chancel  32  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide,  with 
a vestry  and  organ-chamber  on  the  north  and  an 
aisle  for  children  on  the  south  side.  At  the  west 
end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a tower,  surmounted  by  a 
spire,  the  extreme  height  of  which  is  150  feet. 
Sittings  arc  provided  for  61Y  persons,  via  , 203 
free  sittings  for  adults,  f”  f ' Ugo 

172  sittings  to  be  appropriated  for  adults,  and  18- 
sittings  for  rbildren.  The  style  of  «^c^^tecture  is 
the  Mv  Decorated.  The  walls  are  of  brick 
faced  externally  with  Bromsgrove  stone,  with 
Bath  stone  for  the  tracery,  dressings,  and  spire. 
The  nave,  chancel,  and  aisle  arches  and  coluinns 
arc  executed  in  Bath  stone,  the  arches  have  Weoley 
Castle  stone  vonssoirs  introduced  alternately  with 
Bathstone  : bands  of  Weoley  Castle  stonerun  hori- 
zontally round  the  inside  of  the  church.  The  whole 
of  the  roof  timbers  are  exposed  to  view,  and  slightly 
stained  and  varnished.  The  chancel  roof  has  been 
treated  with  colour,  a Bowing  stem,  with  flowers 
in  gold  and  colours,  being  painted  on  a blue 
ground  between  the  rafters.  Tlie  framed  timbers 
of  the  roof  are  also  coloured.  The  whole  of  the 
benebesareof  oak,  and  tbc  stalls  in  the  chancel 
have  poppy -bend  terminals  to  the  standards,  beau- 
tifullv  carved.  Coloured  marble  has  been  used  m 
the  columns  to  chancel  arch,  and  the  sedilia.  and 
also  in  the  leredos,  pulpit,  aud  font,  which,  with 
the  organ,  chancel  tiles,  and  commumon  rail,  are 
special  gifts.  The  pulpit,  together  with  the  rere- 
dos,  is  tlirvcd  in  Caen  stone.  The  church  has  at 
present  a stained  glass  w indow  representing  the 
Ascension,  in  the  east  end  of  tho  chance  , given 
bv  ^Ir.  Ci.  11.  Blkiugton,  and  one  iu  the  west 
of  the  nave,  representing  the  transfiguration, 
given  by  Jlr.  J.  F,  Ledsam.  Both  windows  are 
from  the  manufactory  of  Mr.  Hardman,  ol  tins 
town  Mr.  Biitlei  field  designed  tho  font.  Ihe 
organ  was  Imilt  by  Messrs,  llalmslnrw,  of  Camp 
Hill  Too  works  have  been  completed  by  Mr. 
Smmel  Briggs,  of  Bradford-street.  Mr.  Barker, 
of  B.ith-row,  executed  tlie  decorations  of  the  clian- 
cel  roof  and  the  ornamental  writing  to  rcredos. 
Messrs.  .Tones  and  Willis,  of  Temple  Row  House, 
supplied  tiie  hangings  and  furniture  for  the  eliaii- 
cel.  Messrs.  Beard  & Jackson,  of  High  Holborn, 
made  the  communion  railing. 


thls'stupendons  sea-wall  has  a total  extent  at  loiv 
water  of  2,107  acres.  At  two  fathoms  deep  and 
upwards  there  are  1,750  acres,  at  three  fathoms 
1 690,  aud  no  less  than  1,290  acres,  varying  from 
five  to  eleven  fathoms  in  depth.  Taking  three 
fathoms  as  the  standard  at  Imv  water,  the  aoreage 
of  our  made  harbours  is  as  follows  : ['"B  , ' 

140  acres;  Holyhead,  267 i Dover  (when  made) 
37.4;  Portland,  1,290;  and  Plymouth,  1, <41.  Ihe 
average  of  very  deep  sheltered  water  m, 
greater  at  Portland  than  at  Plymouth.  Just 
Libre  the  curve  of  the  angle  in  ‘^<1 
an  opening  in  the  breakwater  of  400  feet  wide, 
which  separates  its  eastern  from  its  great  northei  n 

Icnuth.  This  opening  is  made  in  order  that  ships 
gohig  out  in  a northerly  wind  may  not  have  to 
Lat  np  the  whole  length  of  the  breakwater,  but 
pass  through  the  aperture  with  a fair  wind  and 
get  at  once  to  sea.  , i 

The  length  of  this  eastern  part  of  the  work 
from  the  land  to  the  opening  is  1,900  feet,  and 
the  length  of  the  northern  breakwater  beyond  la 
a little  over  6,000.  The  eastern  portion,  as  we 
have  said,  is  quite  finished,  and  faced  with  granite 
at  its  parapet.  The  top,  or  promenade,  if  we  may 
so  call  it,  along  this  is  divided  into  t'™  broad 
jdatforms.  That  on  the  inner  side  is  about  40  teet 
broad,  and  12  above  the  sea.  The  platform  or 
terrace  above  this  is  supported  on  a senes  of  arches, 
and  is  about  18  feet  broad  and  28  feet  above  the 
sea.  All  the  stone  used  in  tho  breakwater,  except 
the  granite  facings  and  parapets,  which  are  from 
Cornwall,  has  been  obtained  from  the  Portland 
quarries,  and  three-fourths  of  it  have  been  exca- 
vated by  the  labour  of  the  convicts  at  the  immense 
prison  on  the  island.  The  quarries  are  situate 
Lme  400  or  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  break- 
water, to  which  it  13  conveyed  down  by  three 
inclines  of  broad  gauge  double  rails.  Ihcso  in- 
clines are  each  about  1,500  feet  long,  with  a gra- 
dient on  two  inclines  of  1 in  10,  and  in  the  ibird 
of  about  1 ill  15.  They  are  worked  with  a wire 
rope  over  a drum,  the  weight  of  the  descending 
trucks  full  of  stone  winding  up  the  tram  of  empty 
waggons  on  the  other  line  of  rails.  Thus,  there 
is  a Lnstaiit  succession  of  loaded  waggons  coming 
down  the  down  line  of  each  incline,  with  an  equal 
stream  of  empty  waggons  being  pulled  up  the  up 
line  to  ho  filled  again.  As  fast  as  the  full  waggons 
arrive  at  the  head  of  tho  breakwater  they  are 
pushed  along  the  tramway  over  the  piling  by  a 
powerful  locomotive,  to  the  end  of  the  work,  when 
the  contents  of  each  waggon  are  “ tipped”  over 
into  the  sea.  As  many  as  3,000  tons  a day  have 
been  thus  ■'  tipped  in”  at  Portland.  Tho  tipping 
in  is  now  going  on  very  slowly,  for  the  foundations 
for  the  north  fort,  at  the  end  of  tho  breakwater, 
arc  being  commenced.  The  base  of  tins  will  be 
formed  by  a gigantic  pile  of  stones  some  000  or 
700  feet  in  diameter,  and  30  or  40  leet  bigh. 
Tlie  estimated  cost  of  the  whole  hvenkwater  is 
1 047,125^  'J28,000L  have  been  spent. 


THE  BREAKWATER  AT  PORTLAKD. 

The  breakwater  at  Portland  is  finished,  and  the 
XUnes  has  given  a warmly  coloured  account  of  the 
Buccees  which  has  been  achieved.  The  writer 
says,  the  shape  of  the  breakwater  is  an  obtuse 
angle,  stretching  from  the  island  at  first  towards 
the  north-east,  and  then  turning  away  due  north 
into  deep  water,  half  across  the  splendid  bay. 
Apparently,  as  one  stands  on  the  shore  and  leeks 
along  the  interminable  rows  of  black  timbers 
peering  up  starkly  out  of  the  sharp  long  reef  of 
white  stones,  there  docs  not  seem  a great  deal  to 
show  for  nearly  thirteen  years  of  constant  labour, 
for  the  fruits  of  all  this  toil  are,  of  course,  be- 
neath the  sea.  If  the  restless  waves  were  aw.ay, 
the  visitor  would  behold  a sort  of  ridgy  mountain, 
or,  at  least,  a hill  of  colossal  stones,  more  than  a 
mile  and  a half  long,  100  feet  high,  and  300  wide 
at  its  base.  Jlore  than  5,000,000  tons  of  stone 
have  already  been  used,  and  at  the  least  1,000,000, 
or  1,500,000  more  will  yot  be  required.  The 
harbour  thus  sheltered,  and  almost  euelosed,  by 


COST  OF  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE  AND  THE 
PROPOSED  BRIDGE  AT  BLACKFRIARS. 

Siu  — I^Iy  attention  having  been  drawn  to  a 
letter  i’rom  Mr.  Alcock,  M.P.,  East  Surrey,  in  the 
Builder  of  last  week,  relative  to  Bluekfriars 
Bridge  and  tho  cost  calculated  by  him  of  certain 
metropolitan  bridges,  I have  collected  the  follow- 
ing iiifoniiation  from  reliable  sources,  so  as  to 
bring  before  the  public  tho  comp.irative^co&t_of 
‘ that  now  in  course  of  coustructiuu  at  Westuun- 
Rtor  and  the  bridge  proposed  by  Mr.  Page  at 
Blackfriavs. 

The  new  bridge  at  Westminster  was  commenced 
in  April  1854,  under  contract,  by  Messrs.  Mare  & 
Co.,  for  the  sum  of  200,438^.  In  consequence  of 
their  bankruptcy,  tho  works  were  suspended  for 
some  six  mouths,  and  they  have  been  carried  on 
since,  \mdcr  the  instructions  of  the  Board  of 
' Works,  by  Mr.  Page,  as  the  engineer. 

That  gentleman’s  estimate,  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  last  Sessions  of  Parlia- 
ment. was  stated  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 

Works  to  be  £316,000 

Auulication  was  then  made  for  a further 

vote  of 60,000 


This  bridge  will  not  be  completed  till  the 

ensuing  spring;  thus  making  the  period  of  con- 
struction,  after  allowing  for  several  months  de- 
tention, upwards  of  seven  years. 

Messrs.  Rendel  & Simpson,  civil  engineers,  were 
appointed  to  report  on  this  bridge  in  1856,  after 
the  failure  of  Messrs.  Mare  & Co.  They  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  should  bo  founded  on  the 
clay,  on  proper  footings,  witliin  ooffer-aams,  m 
the  usual  manner ; which,  with  the  cost  of  a 
temporary  bridge,  was  estimated  by  them  at 
304  0001.  Their  estimate,  based  on  Mr.  Marcs 
contract,  on  Mr.  Page’s  method  of  construction, 
with  other  extra  work,  includiug  the  removal  ot 
the  old  bridge,  was  264,228L;  being  a difference 
of  30  772?  in  favour  of  the  latter ; but  as  the  for- 
mer ’included  a temporary  bridge  of  35,000?., 
there  was  very  little  difference  between  the  two 
methods  of  construction:  and  Mr.  Page  has^  been 
subsequently  obliged  to  erect  a temporary  timber 
bridge  for  foot  passeugers.  . 

I cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  following 
clause  from  their  report  bearing  on  this  question 
“Now  whilst  we  cannot  but  regard  the  eflbrts  of  the 
engineer  of  the  new  bridge  to  avoid  the  cost  ol  a teiu- 
worarv  biitlge,  and  of  cofferdams,  as  laudahle.  aiid  ex- 

hibitingamarkeddiBregardof  personal  trouble andanxicty; 

we  feel  obliged  to  state  that  looking  to  the  changes  which 
have  taken  placeiuthe  bed  oftheTharnesthrough  London, 
since  the  removal  of  Old  London  Bridge,  aud  to  the  well- 
known  effect  which  these  changes  have  produced  on  the 
foundations  of  the  several  bridges ; and  especially  to 
the  great  disturbance  which  the  bed  of  the  rncratthe 
site  in  question  has  undergone  in  the  various  attempts  to 
keep  the  old  bridge  ;-wc  say,  havingrcprd  to  these  facts, 
so  material  to  the  question  of  how  the  foundations  ol  the 
new  bridge  can  be  most  completely  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  accident,  we  do  not  feel  that  the  present,  or  any 
plan  which  does  not  comprise  solid  stone  piers  and  abut- 
ments, carried  down  deep  into  the  London  clay,  can  be 
reearded  as  possessing  a permanent  character.  We  are 
further  of  opinion  that  this  is  a case  specially  demanding 
the  aid  of  coEferdams  ; not  only  that  the  site  of  the  new 
niers  may  be  laid  open  to  view,  as  well  as  their  founda- 
tions laid  at  a sufllcient  depth  ; but  also  for  ^he  better, 
cheaper,  and  more  expeditious  and  safer  removal  of  the 
arches  and  foundations  of  the  old  bridge  ; a matter  im- 
portant  alike  to  the  safety  of  the  piers  of  the  "e*  bridge, 
aud  the  early  improvement  of  tlieuavigation  of  tberner. 

Mr.  Page’s  proposed  bridge  at  Blackfriars,  as 
described  in  the  Times  newspaper  of  August  _2ud, 
comprises  three  arches  of  wrought  and  cast  iron, 
resting  on  piars  built  in  a similar  manner  to  those 
at  Westminster.  The  centre  arch  is  to  be  -SO 
feet  span,  and  the  two  side  arches  of  320  feet  each ; 
the  piers  28  feet  thick;  making  the  total 
width  between  abutments  776  feet.  The  breadth 
of  the  bridge  is  to  be  76  feet;  making  an 
area  of  58,976  superficial  feet.  The  estimated 
' cost  is  from  240,000?.  to  250,000?. ; but  it  is 
' probable  that  it  may  amount  ultimately  to  a larger 
' sum.  Taking  250,000?.,  the  cost  would  be  4?.  4s.  9d. 

' per  superficial  foot ; whereas,  the  sura  given  in  the 
statement  above  alluded  to  is  only  3?.  fis.  Can  the 
larger  of  these  sums  even  execute  the  work,  where 
the  spans  of  the  arches  are  more  than  twice  those 
of  Westminster  Bridge,  which  we  have  seen  will 
cost  at  least  5?.  9.s.  Sd.  per  superficial  foot  ? 

The  present  stone  bridge  at  Blackfriars  was 
completed  in  1770,  having  been  ten  years  in  con- 
struction. It  has  nine  arches,  with  a waterway  of 
794  feet,  and  a width  in  piers,  collectively,  of  148 
feet  • making,  between  abutments,  942  feet,  with  .a 
carriage-vv;iy  of  28  feet,  and  two  footpaths  of 
7 feet  each  : thus  giving  an  area  of  33,348  super- 
I ficial  feet.  The  cost,  exclusive  of  approaches,  was 
1 157,840?.,  or  3?.  ISs.  per  superficial  foot. 

A stone  bridge,  therefore,  is  not  so  costly  a 
structure  as  is  generally  imaginccl.  Its  durability, 
if  the  fomuhitions  be  laid  iu  a ju-oper  manner,  and 
at  a sulficient  depth,  is  unquestionably  greater 
than  any  iron  bridge ; for  none  have  existed  100 
years,  although  many  stone  bridges  can  he  proved 
ns  having  surviveil  centuries.  Stone  bridges  have, 
in  the  provinces,  been  constructed  at  a much 
cheaper  rate  than  in  the  metropolis  : bow  remains 
to  he  investigated;  but  I cannot  close  this  part 
of  tho  subject  better  tlmn  by  a comparison  with 
Glasgow  bridge,  executed  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  late  eminent  engineer,  Mr.  Telford. 
It  was  completed  in  1835,  having  been  two_  yeys 
in  construction,  by  means  of  coller-dams  in  the 


Makine  the  present  estimated  cost  of  the 

bridle....  £376.000 

And  we  may  well  ask,  as  one  of  the  honourable 
members  did  in  the  debate,  whether  this  sum 
would  conclude  the  matter  ? 

The  total  width  between  the  abutments  is 
808.^  feet,  and  the  breadth  of  the  bridge  85  feet, 
making  an  area  of  68,722  supcrficialfcet,  or  a cost 
of  5?.  9?.  5d.  per  superfici.il  foot,  in  place  of 
3?.  5s.,  .as  given  in  Mr.  Al.’Ock’s  letter. 


m construction,  uy  uivauo  — 

tidal  part  of  the  Clyde.  It  has  seven  arches,  vary- 
ing from  52  feet  to  58^  feet  span,  with  a carriage- 
way of  34  feet,  and  two  footpaths  of  12  feet  each  : 
making  a total  of  60  feet.  The  whole  is  cased 
with  Aberdeen  granite,  terminating  with  a balus- 
trade of  the  same  materials.  The  total  cost  ot  the 
' structure,  including  compens.atiou  to  owners  and 
tenants  of  adjoining  property,  was  40,000?. ; hut, 
exclusive  of  such  compensation,  34,428?.,  or 
1?.  63.  3d.  per  superficial  foot. 

A stone  bridge  at  Blackfriars  ought  to  be  built 
there  cheaper  than  elsewhere ; for  the  materials 
of  the  old  bridge  are  at  hand  to  be  embodied  in 
the  new  work  in  place  of  quarrying  them  at  a 
distance.  Much  of  the  granite  also,  used  in  the 
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late  repairs,  coaid  be  applied  in  the  new  bridge ; 
whereas,  with  an  iron  bridge,  very  little  of  the 
materials  of  the  existing  bridge  could  be  brought 
into  use. 

But,  of  course,  this  would  render  necessary  the 
erection  of  a temporary  bridge  for  the  traffic : and 
any  one  conversant  with  the  subject  will  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  such  is  requisite ; for  any  tam- 
pering up  of  the  old  bridge  while  the  new  works 
are  in  progress,  with  the  increased  scouring 
power  of  the  river  by  the  removal  of  the  piers  of 
Westminster  Bridge,  and  the  embankment  of  the 
Thames,  must  be  attended  with  difficulty,  and  no 
reliable  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  cost  of  such 
a procedure;  probablj’  ending,  as  at  West- 
minster, with  a temporary  bridge.  A.  S. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  HALL,  ISLINGTON. 

Sir, — In  your  impression  of  this  date  you  have 
published  a short  paragraph  with  respect  to  the 
new  Agricultural  Hall,  about  to  be  erected  in  this 
locality.  Will  you  obligingly  permit  me  to  place 
the  true  state  of  the  case  before  you  ? Dixon’s 
Layers,  the  site  selected  for  the  building,  extends 
from  the  Liverpool-road  to  the  Upper-street,  from 
which  last  it  is  separated  by  a row  of  (for  the 
most  part)  dilapidated  tenements  and  stables  fast 
crumbling  to  decay.  The  Liverpool-road,  on 
which  the  site  opens,  is  a respectable  but  unim- 
portant thoroughfare,  returning  at  both  ends  into 
the  Upper  or  High-street  of  Islington,  and  a few 
years  ago  was  known  as  the  “ back  road.”  The 
High-street  side  is  in  the  great  northern  thorough- 
fare on  the  line  of  the  omnibus  traffic,  nearest  to 
the  North  London  Railway  Station,  and  facing 
the  termination  of  the  Lower-road,  which  connects 
the  Essex  roads  with  London,  through  Dalston, 
Clapton,  and  Hackney. 

With  these  facts  before  them  the  directors  of 
the  company  have,  nevertheless,  determined  to 
build  their  main  entrance  on  the  side  of  the 
Liverpool  road.  As  to  the  ground  they  have  taken 
on  the  High-street  side,  it  is  hardly  worth  speak- 
ing about,  and  will  only  suffice  for  the  back 
entrance  to  the  edifice-  Let  any  unprejudiced 
person  visit  the  locality  and  judge  this  matter  for 
himself.  X.  Y.  Z. 

OFFICERS  FOR  LINCOLN  MINSTER. 
SiE, — The  appointment  of  Surveyor  to  the 
.fl  Dean  and  Chapter  was  determined  yesterday  at 
sfi  the  annual  audit.  Mr.  Thomas  Greetham,  a land 
agent,  is  appointed  to  manage  the  Leasehold 
S Estates,  and  to  have  the  title  of  “ Surveyor.” 

ill  Mr.  Buckler,  of  Oxford,  is  to  be  the  Consulting 

^‘  Architect”  for  the  Cathedral;  and  Mr.  Charles 
,S  "W  ard  (designated  by  your  correspondent,  an  Ar- 
chitect’s  Pupil,  a “ wealthy  plasterer  and  builder”), 
II  is  to  be  the  “ Clerk  of  the  Works,”  and  to  have 
S the  superintendence  of  tlie  scraping  and  wbite- 
Z washing.  A Citizen. 


HOW  A DOCTOR  DIFFERS. 

^ SEWERS. 

[ In  a paper  headed,  “The  Condition  of  the  Poor 
g in  Towns,”  read  by  Dr.  M’Cormac,  at  the  Dublin 
R meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  and 
pc  which  appeared  in  your  number  for  September  7, 
5 I find  the  following  paragraph  : — 

‘ “ Gas  and  water  may  be  conveyed  above  ground,  as  the 

a telegraph  wires  are ; and  the  rainfall  may  be  led  away  in 
^ the  surface  gutters,  witdont  the  necessity  of  breaking  up 
g the  pavement  for  any  purpose  whatever.  Sewers,— those 
e pestilent  and  abominable  contrivances  for  tainting  air 
b and  water  alike,— should  be  abolished.  Well-paid  sca- 
vengers, exercising  the  functions  of  the  Indian  sweepers, 
might  go  from  house  to  house  at  stated  intervals,  and 
remove  all  and  every  accumulation.” 

No  one,  I am  sure,  Mr.  Editor,  will  dispute  Dr. 
M’Cormac's  claim  to  originality  in  bis  proposition 
respecting  the  ga8_  and  water  pipes.  The  novelty 
of  his  discovery  is  amusing;  but  its  absurdity 
such,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  your  neighbour  JUr. 
Funch  will  take  a note  of  it. 

I With  respect  to  “sewers,— those  pestilent  and 
abominable  contrivances,”  it  is  s-atisfactory  to 
know  that  Dr.  M’Cormac’s  ideas  are  held  by  very, 
very  few;  and  it  is  an  established  fact  that  the 
medical  profession  lias  done  more  to  encourage 
sewerage  and  other  sanitary  measures  than  any 
other  class, 

I will  not  trespass  further  upon  your  valuable 
space  than  by  referring  to  an  interesting  work, 
called,  “ Moral  Sanitary  Economy,”  published  in 

1853  by  Henry  M’Cormac,  M.D.  I find  there, 

Page  107-—“  A close  tubular  sewerage  ought  every- 
where to  subsist. ” 

Page  108. — “ It  is  certain,  if  we  would  have  regard  to 
• j health  and  decency,  that  foul  sewaee  should  be  isolated, 
^ as  in  pipes,  from  all  direct  connection  with  tlie  atmo- 
« sphere.” 


Page.  112.— ‘‘The  average  of  life  is  greater  by  seven 
years  in  the  drained  as  contrasted  with  the  uiidraiued 
portions  of  Preston.” 

Surely,  Mr,  Editor,  Henry  M’Corniac,  M.D., 
and  Dr.  M’Cormac  are  not  one  and  the  same  indi- 
vidual. If  so,  “ ob,  what  a falling  off  is  there  !” 
If  not,  I would  strongly  recommend  the  work 
alluded  to  above  to  Dr.  M’Cormac.  J.  N. 

Preston, 


THE  POPULATION  OF  ISLINGTON. 

SiE, — In  the  course  of  an  article  in  the  Builder, 
of  September  7th,  on  sanitary  progress  in  Islington, 
you  have  done  me  the  honour  of  quoting  from  my 
last  annual  report.  But  an  error  on  the  part  of 
your  printer  renders  a portion  unintelligible.  You 
make  me  write : — 

‘‘  Islington  stands,  in  respect  to  the  mode  of  increasing 
its  population,  in  a remarkable  position.  During  the  ten 
years,  from  1851  to  I86i,  the  increase  of  the  population 
by  immigration  of  strangers  is  one-fourth  less  than  the 
natural  increase  by  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  in 
Islington,  during  the  five  years  of  Dr.  Ballard’s  official 
connection  with  the  parish.  The  increase  byimmigralion 
was  absolutely  one  and  a third  times  greater  than  tnat  by 
natural  increase.  Of  course,  whatever  sanitajy  advan- 
tages  the  older  residents  of  the  parish  have  enjoyed,  the 
new  comers  every  year  bring  in  tlierasclves  the  results  of 
those  less  sanitary  conditions  in  which  they  have  hitherto 
dwelt,  and  which  render  the  general  death-rate  of  England 
220  in  the  10,000.” 

I w.as  desirous  of  pointing  out  the  remarkable 
fact  that  the  population  in  my  parish  had  un- 
dergone its  great  increase  from  a disproportionate 
immigration  of  strangers  when  compared  with  the 
mode  of  increase  of  the  metropolis  generally.  The 
misquoted  portion  of  the  above  extract  should 
read  thus : — “ Daring  the  ten  years,  from  1851  to 
1861,  the  increase  of  population  in  London  by 
immigration  of  strangers  was  one-fourth  less  than 
the  natural  increase  by  excess  of  births  over 
deaths.  In  Islington,  during  the  few  years  of  my 
official  connection  wltli  the  parish,  the  increase  by 
immigration  was  absolutely  one  and  a third  times 
greater  than  that  by  natural  increase.” 

EdWaed  Ballaed,  M.D., 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Islington. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A.  N.  W.  PUGIN. 

SiE, — I have  just  returned  to  England,  and 
find  that  my  letter  of  August  19th,  sent  from 
Brussels,  had  miscarried.  I therefore  have  to  make 
some  observations  on  the  replies  made  by  the 
joint  authors  of  tlie  above  work,  which,  as  my 
time  is  much  occupied  at  present,  will  be  very 
laconic.*  Every  observation  made  by  me  in  the 
Builder,  of  August  lOLb,  is  correct,  and  from  per- 
sonal knowledge.  If  Mr.  Ferrey  was  ever  in  one 
of  Pugin’s  residences,  or  saw  him,  why  does  not  he 
state  the  tchere  and  the  when  I As  regards  the 
copperplates  of  “The  Apology,”  I distinctly  and 
positively  affirm  that  they  were  engraved  by 
Pugiu  and  myself  in  my  own  rooms,  and  I have 
the  first  proofs  of  them  before  letters  by  me  now. 
As  niy  apartments  were  Pugin’s  home  for  years, 
he  was  much  with  me ; I must,  therefore,  of  neces- 
sity have  a full  knowledge  of  all  his  affairs,  and  I 
shall  never  shrink  from  contradicting  untrue 
statements  concerning  him,  from  whatever  quar- 
ter they  may  proceed,  and  more  particularly  when 
they  convey  anything  of  an  unfavourable  nature 
respecting  him. 

As  regards  the  lengthy  letter  of  the  inspired 
author  of  the  “Appendix/’  I can  only  positively 
assert  that  his  observations  respecting  myself  are 
totally  erroneous,  and  that  bis  inspiration  is  much 
at  fault  when  he  states  that  a feeling  of  jealousy 
instigated  the  lively  observations  I thought  proper 
to  make  on  the  work  in  question.  1 beg  to  set 
him  right  on  that  one  point,  and  to  inform  him 
that,  although  I was  frequently  solicited  by 
Pugin’s  most  intimate  friend,  as  well  as  by  his 
professional  brethren,  to  write  his  biography  and 
detailed  history  as  a “Memorial”  to  him,  I 
positively  declined  to  proceed  with  it,  and  at  a 
general  meeting  of  subscribers  to  “The  Pugin 
Memorial,”  held  at  the  Rooms  in  Conduit-street, 
July  l-l,  18GO,  1 then  stated  publicly  that  “I 
bad  abandoned  every  intention  of  publishing  a 
biography  of  my  friend,”  under  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion I stood  in  as  regards  the  memorial. 

Now,  as  I had  of  my  own  free  will  given  up  all 
intention  of  writing  on  this  subject,  I cannot  be 
open  to  the  absurd  charge  of  “being  balked  in 
ray  desire  of  making  Pugin’s  memory  a pedestal 
to  my  own  fame,”  and  the  consequent  jealousy 


* We  are  very  unwilling  to  return  to  this  matter,  but 
the  writer  appeals  to  us  “in  the  name  of  common  fair- 
ness,” and  we  therefore  insert  his  letter.  We  trust,  how- 
ever,  it  will  end  the  personal  correspondence.  For  any 
communications  really  tending  to  illustrate  the  life  of 
the  late  Mr.  Pugin,  our  pages  will  of  course  continue 
open, — En. 


they  attribute  to  me.  That  these  statements  are 
most  untrue  can  be  proved  by  my  having  pro- 
posed to  give  assistance  to  carry  out  the  project 
by  every  means  in  my  power;  and  I am  willing 
still  to  do  so. 

In  conclusion,  I must  state,  that  my  principal 
feeling  on  reading  these  replies  was  regret  that 
there  was  such  a total  absence  of  truth  or  a gen- 
tlemanly tone  throughout  them ; and  that  the 
accusations  therein  conveyed  must  obviously  recoil 
on  themselves;  for  why  did  these  two  parties 
unite  to  the  biography  of  my  poor  friend  when 
one  knew  nothing  of  him  since  he  was  a boy,  and 
the  other  had  not  the  least  knowledge  of  him  in 
anyway?  With  a view  of  acquitting  myself  from 
unjust  and  untrue  charges,  I have  sent  this 
explanation.  Talbot  Buet. 


YORKSHIRE  MODEL  COTTAGE 
COMPETITION. 

Sin,— Can  any  of  your  correspondents  inform  me  when 
it  is  likely  the  drawings  for  the  above  competition  will  be 
returned?  The  prizes  have  now  been  awarded  .some 
months.  I am  quite  aware  that  the  committee  stated 
their  intention  of  retaining  the  plans,  and  exhibiting  them 
at  the  Royal  Agricultural  meeting  at  Leeds,  in  July  last ; 
but  any  further  detention  is  unaccountable.  I have 
written  several  times  without  any  satisfactory  result : the 
only  answer  obtainable  being,  “that  Mr.  Strickland  re- 
quires  the  plans  to  report  upon.” 

Now,  as  mine  are  not  even  honourably  mentioned,  I 
am  quite  at  a loss  to  know  what  information  is  obtainable 
from  them ; and  it  would  be  also  satisfactory  to  ascertain 
if  it  is  Mr.  Strickland's  intention  to  suck  the  brains  of  all 
the  successful  and  unsuccessful  competitors,  and  after- 
wards publish  ” Strickland’s  Model  Cottage  Plans.” 

ViCTI.M. 


CASES  UNDER  METROPOLITAN  BUILDING 
ACT. 

The  following  cases,  at  the  instance  of  the  district 
surveyor  of  South  Islington  (Mr.  Godwin),  were  settled 
at  the  Clcrkenwell  Police  Court,  on  Monday  last,  by  Mr. 
D’Eyncourt. 

For  nut  giving  proper  Notice. — Mr.  Staley  was  sum- 
moned for  not  giving  proper  notice  before  cutting  away  a 
chimney  breast  in  shop.  Notice  for  a new  shop-front  and 
repairs  was  sent  ; and,  on  visiting  the  place  on  the  day 
the  notice  was  received,  the  district  surveyor  found  the 
chimney  breast  cut  down,  timber  placed  to  carry  the 
hearth,  and  the  upper  jambs,  projecting  14  inches,  unsup- 
ported. Defendant’s  solicitor  maintained  that  proper 
notice  had  been  givenj  but  it  was  shown  to  him  that  the 
Act  required  a special  certificate  from  the  surveyor  that 
it  could  be  done  safely  before  a chimney  breast  could  be 
cat  away;  and  that  notice  given  two  days  beforehand 
must  contain  particulars  of  all  works  about  to  be  done. 

Fined  loa.  (the  surveyor  consenting  to  a nominal  pen- 
alty). and  12s.  costs. 

Wooiifu  Piiildings. — Mr.  Raby,  of  Ockenden-road,  and 
Mr.  Nash,  of  Ball’s  Pond,  were  summoned  for  erecting 
wooden  buildings,  and  not  removing  them  when  directed. 

Ordered  to  amend  the  irregularities,  with  lOs.  costo  in 
each  case. 

Thickness  of  Tl'n/Zs.— Mr.  Hebb  was  summoned  for 
erecting  9-inch  walls  inclosing  tlie  stairca.se  of  a house  in 
Upper-street,  37  feet  high  (four  stories),  the  Act  forbid- 
ding in  such  a case  that  more  than  two  stories  should  be 
of  9-inch  work.  The  architect  by  whose  instruction  it  had 
been  done  persisted  in  maintaiiiing  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Act  had  been  complied  with,  because  the  instruction  in 
the  Act  referred  to  works  with  a “ length  up  to  35  feet,” 
and  the  walls  in  question  were  very  much  less  in  length  ! 

Ordered  to  amend  : the  surveyor  waived  costs. 


COST  OF  THE  ENGINEERS’  STRIKE. 

Sin,— In  the  Builder  of  last  week  appears  a paper  on 
Strikes,  &c.,  by  Dr.  Watts,  of  Manchester,  in  which 
occurs  a statement  to  the  following  effect,  viz,:  “The 
Amalgamaled  Society  of  Engineers,  &c.,  in  loSJ,  lost 
nearly  half  a million  of  money  by  their  dispute.”  Permit 
me  to  inform  your  readers  that  the  said  dispute  cost  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers  the  sum  of  4o,000/.* 
The  loss  of  wages  during  the  dispute  amounts,  at  the 
highest  calculation  consistent  with  truth,  to  12C»,OO0L; 
being  a total  of  l6i),000f.  How  this  sum  can  be  nearly 
half  a million,  I cannot  conceive,  not  even  with  " Watts’s 
logic.”  If  the  statistics  mentioned  of  other  disputes  are 
equally  as  fallacious  as  that  of  the  engineer.s  the  mem- 
bers  of  trade  societies  will  place  little  reliance  cither  on 
Dr.  Watts's  statistics  or  his  logic. 

Your  insertion  of  this  note  will  oblige  a member  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  &c. 

Jon.v  Heap. 


Doohs  I’lcccibctr, 

An  Appenduv  to  the  Fourth  Edition  of  the  Itudi- 
mentary  Treatise  on  Clocks,  Watches,  and 
Bells ; loilh  a Summary  of  the  Official  Beports 
on  the  Westminster  Clock  and  Bells.  By 
Edmund  Beckett  Denison,  M.A.,  Q.C. 
London : Weale.  1801. 

Having  already  taken  favourable  notice  of  Mr. 
Denison’s  practical  and  able  treatise  on  Clocks 
and  Watches,  we  need  here  only  remark,  that  one 
of  the  chief  points  in  this  Appendix,  so  far  as 
regards  the  construction  of  clocks,  is  the  advocacy 
of  three-legged  escapements.  The  larger  portion 
of  the  fourteen  pages  of  the  pamphlet  relates 
to  that  very  sore  question,  the  Westminster 
clock  and  bells ; and  Mr.  Denison,  as  usual,  is 


* As  published  in  their  reports. 
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unsparing  in  his  censure  of  nearly  all  and  sundry 
to  whom  he  refers  as  having  now  to  do  with  the 
dock  and  bells  j but  particularly  of  Mr,  Airey  and 
hifl  report,  and  of  Mr.  Cowper.  Of  the  latter  he 
gays 

“ I hear  that  Mr.  Cowper  has  been  tryinp:,  as  his  manner 
is  to  get  opinions  to  quote  in  favour  of  keeping  the  clock 
striking  the  hours  on  the  fourth  quarter  beli.  He  may 
quote  my  opinion,  if  he  likes,  that  it  is  the  best  temporary 
arrangement.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Turle  for  it,  who 
not  only  saved  the  good  bells  from  Mr.  Airey’s  reckless 
proposal  to  recast  them,  and  to  keep  the  bad  one,  but 
prevented  those  beautiful  chimes  from  being  destroyed, 
as  Mr.  Cowper  announced  last  year  that  they  were  going 
to  be  under  the  same  sage  advice.  But  he  will  get  no 
authority  of  Mr.  Turle,  or  anybody  else  worth  quoting, 
in  favour  of  keeping  that  clock  striking  permaiicutly  on  a 
bell  four  notes  too  high.  A new  bell  can  be  made  of  the 
proper  note,  and  with  less  of  the  loudness  that  was  com- 
plained of  (though  some  man  in  Waterloo-place  kept  writ- 
ing to  the  newspaper  to  say  that  it  was  not  loud  enough;, 
but  which  ought  to  have  been  anticipated  by  those  who 
fixed  the  weight  at  14  tons,  long  before  I had  anything  to 
do  with  it.” 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Denison  goca  on  to  say : — 

“Neither  is  it  very  creditable  to  the  nation  to  keep  a 
great  cracked  good-for-nothing  bell  hanging  there,  with 
the  clock  striking  wrong,  as  if  nobody  knew  how  to  cast 
a better,  because  ‘ our  most  eminent  touuder’  declares  it 
is  impossible.  Of  the  clock  I have  nothing  more  to  say, 
especially  as  I have  not  seen  it  for  a year;  but,  having 
been  within  hearing  of  it  nearly  every  day  since  it  was 
allowed  to  strike  again,  I have  had  the  means  of  observ- 
ing that  it  goes  as  well  as  the  best  clocks  and  chrono- 
meters in  my  house.  To  whose  negligence  its  freak  of 
striking  forty-nine,  or  some  such  number,  was  due,  I do 
not  know;  and  I heard  that  the  striking  parts  were  then 
in  the  bauds  of  one  person,  and  the  going  part  of  another, 
under  some  of  the  wonderlu!  management  of  the  Board  of 
Works.  I may  add  that  my  final  certificate  brought  up 
the  total  cost  of  the  clock,  including  all  the  work  done 
during  eight  years,  to  4,08dL” 


VARIORUM. 

“Our  Black  Diamonds;  their  Origin,  Use,  and 
Value.  By  Thomas  Plimsoll.  Weale,  High  Hol- 
born,  1861,"  is  a good  little  recast  of  the  geolo- 
gical and  general  history  of  coal,  coal  mining,  and 
the  coal  trade.  This  is  an  important  and  in- 
teresting subject,  more  especially  in  connection 
with  steam  and  iron.  In  the  Mining  Records, 
Mr.  Robert  Hunt  informs  us  that  we  are  con- 
suming and  exporting  about  80,000,000  tons  of 
coal;  that  we  convert  some  8,000,000  tons  of 
iron  ore  by  smelting  into  about  half  that  weight 
of  pig-iron;  and  that  the  total  annual  value  of 
our  coals,  minerals,  and  metals  falls  little  short 

of  our  whole  public  revenue. “ A Short 

Treatise  on  the  Construction  of  Steam  Boilers. 
By  S.  R.  Smyth,  engineer,  Dover,  1861." 
The  main  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  give  an 
account  of  “ Smyth’s  Patent  Corrugated  Retort 
Boiler,"  which  is  thus  described : — 

“ The  principles  I have  constructed  my  boiler  upon  are, 
an  arch,  counter-arcti  top  and  bottom,  the  small  arches 
or  corrugations  running  longitudinally  the  whole  length 
of  the  boiler,  forming  direct  courses  for  the  healed  pro- 
ducts of  the  furnace  to  pass:  not  only  would  it  be  of 
sufficient  strength  to  resist  any  amount  of  pressure  used 
were  it  only  but  the  small  arches  or  corrugations 

increase  its  strength  tenfold,  and  also  its  heating  surface. 
There  is  also  another  feature  belonging  to  it;  namely, 
provided  the  enormous  pressure  of  steam  is  brought  to 
the  bursting  point,  the  corrugations  would  cither  yivld  by 
collapsing  or  straightening,  and  would  not  burst  with 
that  tremendous  suddenness  which  takes  place  in  boilers 
bound  equal  on  all  sides.  Another  feature  which  it  has 
is,  that  the  whole  of  the  boiler  is  placed  uOorr  the  furnin-e, 
and  the  flues  are  all  on  the  ascent ; a circulation  of  the 
water  and  an  easy  escape  of  the  steam  must  naturally 
follow,  as  there  is  noirapedimeut ; it  also  has  an  abundance 
of  room,  both  in  furnace  and  flues,  for  the  mi.Kture  of  the 
gases. 

' We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Newcastle  people 
continue  to  take  our  strictures  on  the  sanitary 
state  of  their  town  in  good  part;  and  that  the 
corporation,  urged  by  complaints  of  the  state  of 
the  Whittle  Dean  water,  with  which  both  New- 
castle and  Gateshead  are  supplied,  have  been 
examining  the  reservoirs  for  themselves,  and  have 
discovered  the  source  of  that  foulness  of  which 
we,  as  well  as  the  Newcastle  people,  complained. 
In  a “ Report  of  the  Town  Improvement  Com- 
mittee on  the  Whittle  Dean  Water  Supply"  pre- 
sented to  the  Council  on  the  7th  August,  we  find 
it  stated  on  the  part  of  the  Council  Committee 
who  examined  the  sources  of  the  water  supply 
that  “ the  water  in  the  great  northern  reservoir 
was  found  to  be  exceedingly  offensive  both  to 
taste  and  smell,  with  numerous  muddy-looking 
particles  suspended  and  moving  in  it : that  in  the 
two  reservoirs  next  adjoining  the  great  northern, 
although  not  quite  so  bad,  was  affected  in  a simi- 
lar way.  The  great  southern  reservoir,  from 
which  the  supply  is  at  present  drawn  [since  the 
complaints  referred  to],  was  considered  to  be 
very  pure,  as  well  as  that  opposite  the  Keeper’s 
House : the  other  two  reservoirs  lying  between 
those  just  mentioned,  owing  to  some  repairs  in 
progress  at  the  embankment,  were  empty." 

The  water  was  analyzed,  and  analysis,  of  course, 
confirmed  the  evidence  of  the  senses  as  to  the 


organic  impurity  and  unwholesomeness  of  the 
water;  and  the  report  even  contains  engraved 
illustrations  of  the  animalcules,  &c.,  which  feed  on 
the  impurities  of  water,  aud  constitute  an  index 
to  its  drinkable  and  potable  state,  although  the 
organic  matter  on  which  these  vermin  live  is  much 
more  deadly  and  objectionable  than  even  the  ver- 
min themselves,  which,  in  truth,  are  natural  sca- 
vengers to  a certain  extent,  while  the  number  of 
them,  nevertheless,  indicates  the  amount  of  the 
more  noxious  impurities. “The  Canadian  Na- 

turalist and  Geologist;  aud  Proceedings  of  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  Montreal.  London : 
Sampson,  Low,  & Co.”  The  geology  and  natural 
history  of  our  American  possessions  here  find  a 
fitting  exponent.  The  bi-monthly  parts  now  be- 
fore 44S  contain  some  interesting  and  curious  infor- 
mation on  the  natural  history  and  habits  of  our 
Canadian  and  other  American  animals  and  birds, 
and  on  the  geological  conformation  of  various 
districts  of  the  country.  There  is  also  an  inte- 
resting paper,  by  T,  Sterry  Hunt,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
(of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada),  on  the 
history  of  petroleum  or  rock  oil,  in  which  the 
author  states  that  limestone,  including  coral  rocks, 
constitutes  a vast  source  of  the  oil  which  is  now 
exciting  so  much  attention  in  Canada  and  the 
States.  On  tins  subject  he  says : — 

“An  evidence  of  the  presence  of  unaltered  petroleum 
in  almost  all  the  Lower  Silurian  limestones  is  furnished  by 
the  liituminous  odour  which  they  generally  exhibit  when 
heated,  struck,  or  dissolved  in  acids.  In  some  cases 
petroleum  i.s  found  filiing  cavities  in  these  limestones,  as 
at  Riviere  la  Rose  (Montmorenci),  where  it  flows  in 
drops  from  a fossil  coral  of  the  Birdseye  limestone,  and 
at  Pakenham,  where  it  fills  tlie  cavities  of  large  ortho- 
ceratites  in  the  Trenton  • from  some  specimens  nearly  a 
pint  of  petroleum  has  been  obtained  : it  is  also  said  to 
occur  in  the  township  of  Lancaster  in  the  same  formation. 
The  presence  of  petroleum  in  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of 
New  Vork  is  shown  in  the  township  of  Guilderland,  near 
Albany.” 

As  regards  the  history  of  earth  or  rock  oil 
generally,  the  following  is  interesting ; — 

“ Its  use  for  burning,  as  a source  of  light  or  heat,  in 
modern  times,  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  Persia  and 
other  parts  of  Asia ; although  in  former  ages  the  wells  of 
the  island  of  Zante,  described  by  Herodotus,  furnished 
large  quantities  of  it  to  the  Grecian  Archipelago  ; and 
Pliny  and  Dioscorides  describe  the  petroleum  of  Agii- 
gentum  in  Sicily,  which  was  used  in  lamps  under  the 
name  of  Sicilian  oil.  The  value  of  the  naphtha  annually 
obtained  from  the  springs  at  Bakoum  in  Persia,  on  the 
Caspian  sea,  was  some  years  since  c.stimated  by  Abicli  at 
about  Goo, 000  dollars,  and  the  petroleum  wells  of  Ran- 
goon, in  Burmah,  are  said  to  furnish  not  less  than  400,000 
liogsheads  yearly.  In  the  last  century  the  petroleunr  or 
naphtha  obtained  from  springs  in  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  was 
employed  for  lighting  the  streets  of  Genoa  and  Amiano. 
But  the  thickness,  coarseness,  and  unpleasant  odour  of  the 
petroleum  from  most  sources  were  such  that  it  liad  long 
fallen  into  disuse  in  Europe ; when,  iu  181",  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Young,  a manufacturing  chemist  of  Glasgow,  was 
called  to  the  petroleum  which  had  just  been  obtained  iu 
considerable  quantities  from  a cnal-mineat  Uidilings  in 
Derbyshire;  from  which  by  certain  refining  processes  he 
succeeded  in  preparing  a g'oodlubricatingoil.  This  source, 
however,  soon  becoming  exhausted,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  somewhat  similar  oils  which  Reichenbach 
and  Selligue  had  long  before  shown  might,be  economically 
obtained  by  the  oistiilation  of  coal,  lignite,  peat,  and  pyro- 
schists.  To  this  new  industry  Mr.  Young  gave  a great 
impetus;  and  in  connection  with  it  attention  was  again 
turned  to  the  refining  of  liquid  and  solid  bitumens ; it 
being  found  that  the  latter  by  distillation  gave  great 
quantities  of  oil  identical  with  those  from  petroleum. 
About  the  year  1853  the  attention  of  speculators  was 
turned  to  the  deposits  of  bitumen  in  Enniskillen,  just 
described ; but  it  was  not  till  1857, that  Mr.  W.  M.  Williams, 
of  Ilftmilton,  with  some  associates,  undertook  the  dis- 
tillatinn  of  this  tarry  bitumen  ; when  they  soon  found  out 
that,  by  sinking  wells  in  the  clay  beneath,  it  was  possible 
to  obtain  great  quantities  of  the  material  in  a fluid  state. 
Large  nuinbcra  of  wells  were  subsequently  sunk  by  Mr. 
Williams  and  others  in  the  southern  part  of  the  township 
of  Enniskillen,  along  the  borders  of  Black  Creek,  ami  also 
about  ten  miles  farther  north  on  Bear  Creek.  Nearly  one 
hiimlred  wells  had  been  sunk  when  I visited  the  place  in 
December  last,  and  inauy  more  have  since  been  bored.” 


Illisc'ctiaivcii. 

Paris. — The  new  Russian  Greek  churrh,  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Croix,  near  the  Barriere  de  I’Etoile,  has 
been  consecrated  by  M.  Leontiu.s,  Archbishop  of 
Novogorod,  who  came  to  Paris  expressly  for  the 
occasion.  This  church  was  built  by  voluntary 
donations,  varying  fi'om  25  centimes  to  100,000 
francs.  This  monument  is  compo.sed  of  a vast 
rotunda,  capped  with  a cone,  and  flanked  by  four 
small  towers  of  a similar  shape,  all  richly  gilt. 
These  five  cones  are  each  surmounted  by  a cross. 
The  porch,  which  is  reached  by  twelve  marble 
steps,  is  formed  of  a richly  ornamented  ceiling, 
which  supports  a gilt  crown  with  a Greek  cross. 
The  sanctuary,  which  is  entered  by  the  porch,  is 
decorated  with  a painting  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
Infant  Jesus,  on  a gold  ground.  Within  the 
church  is  a painting  representing  Christ  seated, 
and  showing  the  book  of  the  law.  More  than 
300  of  the  Russian  aristocracy  came  to  Paris  to 
ha  present  at  the  ceremony. 


The  Female  School  op  Art.  — We  are  glad 
to  hear  that  the  Queen  has  chosen  a design  for  a 
lace  flounce,  by  a student  of  the  above  school,  to 
be  exhibited  at  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1862. 

Burford’s  Panorama. — The  new  arrangement 
under  which  three  panoramas  are  seen  for  a shilling 
either  morning  or  evening,  gas  supplying  the 
absence  of  the  sun  on  the  latter  occasions,  should 
take  a very  large  number  of  persons  to  Leicester- 
square.  The  last  picture  added, — a view  of  Naples 
with  the  surrounding  country,  painted  by  Mr. 
Henry  C.  Selous, — is  very  interesting  and  beau- 
tiful. The  Bay  of  Naples  under  a bright  light,  with 
its  edging  of  gay  buildings,  and  hack-ground  of 
mountains ; the  water  alive  with  boats  and  ships 
of  all  kinds,  is  a sight  that,  once  seen,  is  not 
soon  forgotteu.  The  Italians  say  it  is  a morsel  of 
heaven  fallen  to  earth,  and  wc  will  not  quarrel 
with  their  hyperbole.  Messina  is  still  on  view. 

The  Centenary  Chapel,  Dublin.  — With 
reference  to  a notice  in  our  pages,  on  the 
1st  of  this  month,  as  to  works  going  on  here, 
Mr.  Isaac  Farrell,  the  architect  of  the  chapel, 
fears  it  may  lead  to  a belief  that  some  serious 
defect  exists  either  in  its  construction  or  design. 
This  was  not  intended.  Mr.  Farrell  says  : — “ It 
is  not  yet  twenty  years  since  the  Centenary  Chapel 
was  built,  and  at  a cost  of  nearly  10,000^  It 
must  therefore  have  surprised  many  persons  in 
England  who  took  an  interest  in  its  erection  to 
hear  that  now  while  it  was  yet  new  it  required  to 
be  ‘ entirely  remodelled,  and  fitted  up  with  new 
seats;’  the  fact  is,  it  was  closed  as  stated,  and 
for  the  first  time  since  its  opening  in  1813,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  repainted ; and  at  the  request  of 
some  of  the  pewholders,  and  at  some  loss  to  the 
general  appearance,  the  free  seats,  eleven  or  twelve 
under  each  side  gallery,  which,  as  originally 
designed,  ran  parallel  to  the  aisles,  have  been 
reversed,  so  as  to  stand  at  tight  angles  to  and  be 
entered  directly  from  those  aisles.” 

The  Hay-market  Theatre. — Mr.BoiloverBig- 
gins,  in  the  newly-produced  comedy  here,  “ The 
Soft  Sex,"  dressed  in  a coat  of  vulcanized  cloth, 
trowsers  of  vulcanized  duck,  and  waistcoat  of  vul- 
canized silk,  not  to  be  wetted  through  in  a week, 
describes  an  American  hotel,  which  suggests,  even 
if  they  he  e.xaggerated,  what  may  be  done  by 
arrangement.  Tubes  and  lifts  are  every-where ; 
turn  a button,  and  your  boots  are  brought  to  you ; 
knock,  and  the  fire  is  attended  to  : press  a knob, 
and  your  yesterday’s  shirt  flies  up  the  chimney, 
and  a clean  one  comes  in  under  the  door  white  as 
driven  snow ! Buckstoue  is  the  individual  who 
says  this ; and,  of  course,  it  makes  the  people 
laugh ; but  there  is  teaching  in  it  also.  The  piece 
itself,  although  not  a very  arcistical  composition. 
Is  amusing,  and  has  a purpose : Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Mathews  play,  with  energy  and  taste, 
the  other  two  principal  parts. 

Supply  op  Water  to  the  Metropolis. — At 
the  Manchester  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, Dr.  Fairbairn,  the  president,  proposed  that 
London  should  emulate  what  had  been  done  so 
magnificently  at  Glasgow,  whither  (or  at  least  to 
a distance  of  eight  miles  from  Glasgow)  the  pure 
w’aters  of  Loch  Katrine  have  been  brought 
through  a covered  tunnel  twenty-seven  miles  in 
length,  there  (at  eight  miles  from  Glasgow)  to  he 
emptied  into  the  service  reservoir ! Thence  to  he 
conveyed  across  those  still-intervening  eight  miles 
to  the  extent  of  40,000,000  gallons  of  limpid  water 
per  diem  ! He  says,  “ We  may  look  forward  to  an 
extension  of  similar  benefits  to  the  metropolis,  by 
the  same  engineer  (Mr.  Bateman),  whose  energies 
are  novv  directed  to  an  examination  of  the  pure 
fountains  of  Wales,  from  whence  the  future  supply 
of  water  to  the  great  city  is  likely  to  be  derived. 
A w’ork  of  so  gigantic  a character  may  be  looked 
upon  as  problematical,  hut  when  it  is  known  that 
six  or  seven  millions  of  money  would  he  sufficient 
for  the  execution,  I can  see  no  reason  why  an 
undertaking  of  so  much  consequence  to  the  health 
of  London  should  not  ultimately  be  accomplished." 

The  Late  Mr.  Atkinson. — The  following  note 
speaks  for  itself.  We  gladly  rectify  the  misappre- 
hension : — Sir  : My  notice  was  called  a few  days 
ago  to  an  article  in  The  Builder,  purporting  to  be 
a notice  of  the  late  Mr.  Atkinson  the  traveller,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  he  left  two  daughters,  one 
of  whom.  Miss  Emma  Wills/iire  Atkinson,  is  the 
authoress  of  the  “ Memoirs  of  the  Queens  of 
Prussia,"  &c.  I beg  to  inform  you  that  Miss 
Emma  Wills^er  Atkinson,  the  authoress  of  those 
Memoirs,  and  also  of  “Extremes,"  is  my  daughter; 
and  that,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  we  are  in  no 
way  related  to  the  Mr.  Atkinson  in  question. 

John  Atkinson, 

Rector  of  Fishtoft,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln. 
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IXLTJSTEATED  CATALOGUE  OP  THE  I>DUSTEY 
I OP  ALL  Nations. — The  editor  of  the  Art-Journal 
I announces  the  mtention  to  issue  an  “Illustrated 
(;  Catalogue  of  the  International  Exhibition  of 
j:1862,’'  with  the  Art- Journal,  in  eight  monthly 
..  p.arts  of  that  work — each  part  consisting  of  twenty- 
ifour  illustrated  pages  containing  about  one  hun- 
iidred  and  twenty  engravings.  This  is  to  be  done 
‘ without  charge.  The  catalogue  is  to  be  “ a report 
iiof  progress,  a volume  of  suggestions,  a teacher 
•from  the  lessons  of  many  master-minds,  and  an 
: enduring  reward  to  those  who  labour  for  renown 
• as  well  as  for  the  ordinary  recompense  that  is 
•expected to  accompany  desert.”  “The  Art- Journal 
I Illustrated  Catalogue  of  1851”  was  a very  val- 
iuable  work,  and  may  serve  as  a guarantee  for  the 
i efficient  performance  of  the  new  task  now  to  be 
; entered, — a task  of  no  small  difficulty,  and  in 
which  Mr.  Carter  Hall  will  need  to  receive  the 
•assistance  of  all  exhibitors,  British  and  foreign. 
Surely  the  Commissioners,  too,  might  rightly 
laid  the  proposed  undertaking.  With  the  year 
jil862  will  be  commenced  a new  series  of  the 
\\  Art- Journal ; in  which  a series  of  selected  pic- 
lures  from  the  galleries  and  private  collections  of 
i'  Great  Britain  will  be  commenced.  It  is  designed 
to  succeed  the  “ Royal  Gallery”  and  the  “ Vernon 
1 Gallery ; ” and  may  be  made  superior  in  interest 
to  cither. 

New  Chuijches,  Islington.  — Several  new 
I churches  are  about  to  be  built  at  Islington — one 
: in  the  Gloucester-road,  in  the  dUtrict  of  St.  Paul ; 

1 another  at  the  corner  of  Shepperton- street.  New 
> North-road;  the  freeholds  for  both  being  given 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Scott,  of  Rotherfield  Park;  a Ger- 
;man  Evangelical  church,  in  Halton-cross-street ; 

1 and  a Unitarian  church,  in  Upper-street.  A 
1 church  is  also  proposed  in  Highbury  New  Park. 

' The  population  of  Islington  has  increased  so 
, rapidly  during  the  last  few  years  that  additional 
1 church  accommodation  is  much  required,  and  the 
: site  which  has  been  selected  for  one  of  the  pro- 
1 posed  new  churches,  in  the  Gloucester-road,  is 
1 now  entirely  covered  with  houses,  though  but 
a short  time  ago  it  consisted  of  fields;  and, 

1 although  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  two 
I additional  churches  have  been  erected  in  the  dis- 
1 trict — St.  Matthew’s,  Lower-road,  and  St.  Jude’?, 

I Mildmay  Park, — Hare-court  Chapel  of  Ease,  In  St. 

' Paul’s-Toad,  has  lately  had  the  number  of  sittings 
; increased;  and  Union  Chapel,  Compton-terrace, 

I has  also  been  enlarged.  The  site  for  the  other 
! church,  given  by  Mr.  Scott — St.  Bartholomew’s — 
s is  situate  in  the  midst  of  a district  which  comprises 
I a population  of  4,000,  including  a colony  of  coater- 
rmongera  in  the  notorious  Ward’s-place,  and 
; hundreds  of  drunken  and  profiigate  characters 
I in  the  other  courts  and  alleys.  Three  bouses 
I with  long  leaseholds  have  been  purchased  on 
Itbe  site  of  the  proposed  new  building  at  a cost  of 
I 1,700Z. 

The  Ancient  “Fouesis”  of  Scotland. — In 
1 an  iuitiatory  article  on  “ Old  and  Remarkable 
I Trees  in  Scotland,”  Mr.  Cosmo  lanes  makes  some 

i interesting  observations  (here  condensed)  in  regard 
;•  to  the  ancient  “ forests  ” of  Scotland ; — “ It  is  the 
> common — it  may  be  said  the  universal — opinion 
1 among  our  countrymen,  that  of  old,  but  still 
n within  the  period  of  history,  Scotland  was  a 
^ wooded  country.  The  s_t/lva  Caledonice  vastissima, 

with  its  population  of  bears  and  cattle,  may  now 
tr  be  considered  a myth,  as  old,  to  be  sure,  as  Pliny, 
'>  who  liked  to  place  his  marvels  in  inaccessible 
s situations.  With  later  authors  the  difficulty  has 

1 been  where  to  find  map  room  for  this  boundless 
f forest.  All  evidence  of  record  is  against  the  myth. 
[ One  source  of  the  common  error  is  the  change  of 
5 meaning  of  our  word  ‘ forest.’  This  could  be  proved 
b by  innumerable  records.  Forests,  signifying  in 
e early  charter  language  chase  or  range  for  game, 
? with  peculiar  privileges,  did  not  imply  a wooded 
d district  at  all;  anti  an  old  hunting  baron  or  a 
j jolly  abbot  who  loved  a fat  deer  and  got  his  green 
p pastures  and  hills  erected  into  a free  forest,  which 

2 gave  him  the  right  to  punish  the  slayers  of  deer 
T with  the  utmost  penalties  of  the  old  Norman  law, 
V would  have  been  much  disgusted  if  it  had  been 
p proposed  to  plant  his  chase  from  side  to  side. 
1 Now,  however,  the  occurrence  of  the  word 
' ‘ forest  ’ in  charters  of  land  all  over  Scotland — in 
t the  wilds  of  Rannoch  and  the  bare  hills  of  the 
1 Ettric  border — is  held  to  prove  that  the  heather 
a and  gray  lichen — nay,  the  very  granite  tops  of 
1 Breadalbane,  as  well  as  the  green  braes  of  Yar- 
r row,  were  once  a close  dark  wood.  There  are, 
b however,  and  always  have  been,  districts  more 
0 or  less  willing  to  send  up  a native  growth  of 
t:  timber.  We  have  now,  as  we  always  had,  tbe 
? glens  of  Mar — the  great  valley  of  Gltnmore, 
.1  Abernetby,  Rothiemurchus,  and  part  of  Spey- 

ii  side.” 


Synagogue,  Cologne. — ^A  few  days  ago  a new 
synagogue  was  consecrated  at  Cologne,  which  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  Moorish 
style  now  extant  in  Europe.  The  temple  seems 
to  be  erected  in  imitation  of  the  Alhambra.  It 
covers  a surface  of  1,000  square  feet,  and  is  over- 
topped by  a cupola  32  feet  in  diameter.  The 
architect  of  the  new  edifice  is  Herr  Zwirner,  who 
directs  the  work  of  restoration  going  on  at 
Cologne  Cathedral. 

Foul  Watee  and  Choleka  at  Noewich. — 
Several  cases  of  viivilent  cholera  have  of  late  oc- 
curred at  Norwich,  according  to  tbe  JJorfolk  Chro- 
nicle, and  the  Local  Board  of  Health  have  been 
engaged  in  examining  the  state  of  the  drainage 
and  water  in  the  districts  where  the  cases  have 
occurred.  The  results  of  analyses  of  the  water  by 
Mr.  F.  Sutton,  an  analytical  chemist,  show  that, 
while  water  containing  more  than  20  grains  of 
solid  matter  per  imperial  gallon  is  wholly  unfit 
either  for  drinking  or  culinary  purposes  (and  the 
New  River  water — the  London  supply — contains 
about  that  quantity),  St.  Michael  at  Plea  pump 
contained  Gl^  grains;  Elm-hill  pump,  Tl*  grains; 
Tombland  pump,  nearly  80  grains;  the  Greyhound- 
yard,  Heigham,  OSi  grains ; Beckham’s-yard,  Pock- 
thorpe,  69  grains;  Water  Company’s  water,  33 
grains  on  one  occasion,  and  38  on  another,  on  tbe 
latter  occasion  no  less  than  16  grains  per  gallon 
being  composed  of  organic  elements. 

The  Undeegeound  Meteopolitan  Railway: 
Accident  with  a Wati-.e-pipe. — At  the  works 
in  the  Clerkenwell  district,  one  of  the  New  River 
mains  burst  not  long  ago,  and  inundated  the 
railway  works  in  progress  there,  but  happily  with- 
out any  lives  being  lost.  A body  of  about  twenty- 
five  bricklayers  and  others  had  just  resumed  their 
work  p.t  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  about  55  feet  in 
depth,  at  the  Clerkenwell  end  of  the  new  Victoria- 
strect,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  tunnel; 
and  other  men  were  engaged  at  the  same  moment 
near  the  top  of  the  sliult,  removing  a length  of  the 
New  River  Company’s  main  pipe;  when  suddenly 
the  main  behind  the  stop-cock  burst,  aud  the  water 
rushed  down  tbe  shaft  into  the  tunnel  where  the 
men  were  at  work.  A square  iron  bucket  and 
windlass  were  the  only  appliance  at  hand  for 
rescuing  the  men.  The  bucket  was  lowered  and 
raised  till  all  the  men  were  rescued ; the  water  by 
that  time  having  reached  to  the  crown  of  the 
arch.  Means  were  at  once  taken  to  stop  the  flow 
of  water,  which  was  turned  off  from  the  reser- 
voirs. 

Lancasuiee  and  Manchestee  Statistics. — 
A paper  was  read  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  by  Mr.  D.  Chadwick,  “On 
the  Progress  of  Manchester  from  IS-K)  to  1860,” 
from  which  the  follosving  statistics  are  taken : — 
In  1692  the  assessable  annual  value  of  the  whole 
property  of  the  county  of  Lancaster  was  95,000^. : 
in  1841  it  was  nearly  6,200,000^. ; and  in  1860  it 
was  10,500, 000^.  This  is  a little  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole  assessable  annual  value  of  the 
property  in  England  and  Wales.  In  1839  the 
annual  value  of  property  in  Manchester  was 
670,000^. ; and  that  of  Salford,  in  1844,  was 
160,000?.  In  1860  the  figures  for  Manchester 
were  about  1,500,000?.,  and  those  for  Salford 
350,000?.  The  population  returns  give  94,000 
for  Manchester  and  Salford  together,  in  1801 ; 
311,000  in  1841 ; and  460,000  in  1861.  _ This 
enormous  increase  of  property  and  popxilation  is, 
of  course,  based  upon  cotton.  In  the  four  years 
ending  1845  the  total  import  of  cotton  into 
the  United  Kingdom  whs  2,672,000  Ib. : in  the 
three  years  ending  1848  it  was  1,655,000  lb.; 
and  in  the  three  years  ending  1860  it  was 
3,651,0001b.  The  one  year,  1860,  exhibits  im- 
ports to  the  amount  of  1,390,000  lb.  as  compared 
with  467,000  lb.  in  1846,  thus  proving  an  increase 
of  197  per  cent,  in  fourteen  years.  The  total 
manufactured  goods  produced  in  Great  Britain 
amounted  in  1830  to  182,000,000  lb.,  as  com- 
pared with  886,000,000  lb.  in  1860.  If  we  con- 
vert pounds  into  yards,  these  figures  give  us,  in 

1830. 914.000.  000yards,  and  in  1860, 4,431,000,000 
yards,  or  2,517,000  miles,  i.e.,  a length  of  cotton 
which  would  wrap  the  earth  round  a hundred 
times.  The  total  value  of  this  manufactured 
cotton  exceeded  the  revenue  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  being  77,000,000?.  The  estimated 
number  of  ppindles  in  18-40  was  17,000,000;  in 

1856.28.000. 000;  in  1860,  33,000,000.  The  total 
estimated  value  of  spindles  and  looms  together,  in 
1860,  was  41,000,000?.;  their  combined  horse- 
power nearly  110,000 ; their  consumption  of  coal 
nearly  650,000  tons.  The  wages  of  the  operatives 
may  be  calculated  at  11,250,000?.  Improvements 
in  the  spindle  alone  htive  made  the  33,000,000  of 
1860  do  the  work  of  37,000,000  of  the  spindle  of 
1810. 


The  Shilling  Telegraph. — The  new  Tele- 
graph Company  ai‘e  commencing  operations.  They 
intend  to  deliver  messages  from  any  part  of  Eng- 
land to  any  other  at  a uniform  charge  of  one 
shilling.  The  feeling  that  the  telegraph  is  to  be 
considered  an  extraordinary  agent  will  have  to  be 
overcome  before  the  new  company  can  be  tho- 
roughly successful ; bub  at  this  rate  the  public  will 
soon  begin  to  use  it  in  the  common  affairs  of  life. 
It  will  not  be  surprising  if  either  this  or  some 
new  company  should  find  a fourpenny  rate  more 
profitable  still. 

The  Brighton  Art  Exhibition  of  1861. — 
This  exhibition  consists  of  228  oil  paintings  and 
about  160  water-colour  drawings,  with  a few  spe- 
cimens of  sculpture.  A fail"  proportion  of  these 
works  are  from  the  easels  of  artists  of  metro- 
politan repute,  but  the  greater  portion  are  the 
works  of  Brighton  and  Sussex  artists.  One  of  the 
local  papers,  speaking  generally  of  tbe  exhibition, 
says  that,  both  in  extent  and  merit,  it  is  the  best 
there  has  ever  been  in  Brighton.  The  efforts 
made  to  provide  suitable  accommodation  have 
apparently  stimulated  artists  to  additional  exer- 
tion, and  the  result  is  seen  in  an  exhibition 
worthy  of  tbe  town. 

Beohley,  Middlesex. — The  foundation  stone 
of  a school  church  to  be  erected  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Leonard’s,  Bromley,  was  hud  on  the  23rd  ult., 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Currie.  The  designs  are  prepared 
by  Messrs.  Morris  & Son,  architects.  The  room 
will  be  78  feet  in  length  by  35  feet  in  width,  and 
44  feet  to  the  ridge,  with  an  open  timbered  roof 
stained  and  varnished.  The  walls  will  be  of  brick, 
with  coloured  brick  decorations  : the  interior  will 
be  lined  with  white  brick?,  relieved  with  coloured 
brick  gauged  arches  and  brick  decorations.  Bath 
stone  mullions  will  be  used  for  the  windows,  which 
will  be  glazed  with  quarry  ribbed  plate  glass. 
There  will  be  two  large  class-rooms  at  the  south 
end,  with  lavatory  and  bath-room  attached.  It 
is  intended  to  use  the  building  during  the  week 
as  a school-room,  and  on  Sundays  for  public  wor- 
ship according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Mr.  Brown,  of  Ratcliff,  is  the  con- 
tractor. 

The  Italian  Exhibition  at  Florence. — 
The  number  of  exhibitors  amounted,  by  last  ac- 
counts, to  about  6,000.  Very  m.iiiy  of  the  exhi- 
bitors have  sent  numerous  and  extremely  various 
contributions.  There  is,  for  example,  the  Sar- 
dinian contribution  of  Count  Belbrani,  forming  a 
complete  series  of  tbe  agricultural,  mineral,  and 
manufacturing  products  from  his  estates  in  the 
island  of  Sardinia;  tbe  collection  exhibited  by  the 
Chevalier  Toscanelli,  representing  all  the  products 
and  instruments  of  Tuscan  agriculture;  the  varied 
series  of  porcelain  from  the  Giuori  manufactory ; 
the  collection  sent  by’  Prince  Carignano  of  100 
pictures,  and  so  on.  It  has  been  found  necessary 
to  erect  two  additional  edifices,  each  of  the  length 
of  fifty  metres,  and  of  the  breadth  of  eight,  of 
which  the  one  is  intended  for  the  reception  of  the 
agricultural  implements,  and  the  other  for  the 
statuary.  The  large  budding  which  has  served  as 
the  terminus  at  Florence  of  the  Leghorn  and  Flo- 
rence Railway,  says  an  account  of  the  exhibition 
in  the  Morning  Post,  has  been,  with  the  large 
additions  made  to  it  since  the  25th  of  June,  con- 
verted, by  means  of  the  greatest  activity  and 
foresight,  into  an  elegant  and  varied  palace  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  products  of  art  and  industry 
of  the  new  Italian  kingdom.  The  fa(,“ade  of  the 
principal  entrance  of  the  palace  consists  of  a por- 
tico, divided  into  five  Ionic  arcades,  with  niches 
holding  symbolical  statues,  expressly  modelled  for 
the  exhibition,  and  the  ornaments  and  bas-reliefs 
of  Greek  architecture  complete  the  effect.  This 
front  part  of  the  palace  has  been  added  from  the 
very  foundation  to  the  old  railway  building.  The 
main  body  of  the  palace  consists  of  the  well-known 
and  immense buildingemployed  hitherto  as  a rail- 
way station — in  length  100  metres,  in  breadth  50 
lustres — divided  into  two  long  walks,  flanked 
towards  the  south  and  the  north  by  a continuous 
series  of  saloons.  A long  line  of  regular  arcades 
divides  these  tw’o  principal  walks.  The  entire 
length  of  tbe  galleries,  halls,  and  pavilions  which 
the  visitor  can  traverse  amounts  to  5,000  metres ; 
and  the  surface  of  the  ground  employed  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Exhibition  is  120,000  metres.  The 
king,  in  opening  the  Exhibition  on  the  15th  inst., 
said,hiB  principal  care  was  to  establish  the  unity  of 
Italy,  and  to  develope  the  elements  of  her  pros- 
perity. He  thanked  the  commissioners  for  the 
assiduity  they  had  shown  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  and  concluded  as  follows: — “Our 
great  national  work  is  not  yet  completed,  but  on 
this  occasion  Italy,  which  is  completely  represented 
at  this  Exhibition,  again  manifests  her  wish  to  be 
one  united  nation.” 
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IxfORTA^'T  MSS.  OF  Michelakoelo.— Loud 
complaints  are  made  by  the  Florentine  journals 
of  the  negligence  of  the  head  librarum  of  the 
Laurentian  Library;  who^  according  to  a corre- 
spondent of  the  Morning  Post,  has  allowed  a 
most  important  collection  of  unpublished  docu- 
ments, partly  original  papers  of  Michelangelo  him- 
self, partly  MSS.  illustrating  the  history  of  his 
family,  to  pass  into  private  hands,  from  not  taking 
the  trouble  to  examine  them  when  submitted  to 
his  inspection. 

Prize  Medal  op  the  Great  ExeiBiTioy  op 
1862. — We  omitted  to  mention  last  week  that 
Mr.  Maclise,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  L.  C.  Wyon  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  designing  and  execu- 
tion of  the  prize  medal  to  be  given  to  successful 
exhibitors  next  year.  We  understand  that  the 
design  for  the  obverse  of  the  medal  has  been  com- 
pleted and  approved  of,  and  that  the  engraver  is 
engaged  in  producing  the  die  for  it.  In  the  centre 
of  the  medal  Britannia  is  depicted  seated  on  her 
throne.  In  her  right  hand  she  holds  a wreath, 
and  in  her  left  an  olive  branch.  Emblematical 
figures,  representing  Manufactures,  Raw  Produce, 
and  Machinery,  are  exhibiting  to  her  their  several 
productions.  Behind  Britannia,  Painting,  Sculp- 
ture, and  Architecture — who  are  to  receive  no  re- 
ward beyond  the  tribute  of  admiration  which  their 
works  w’ill  induce — are  seen  emblematically  repre- 
sented, and  watching  earnestly  the  decision  of 
Britannia.  Resting  at  the  feet  of  the  central 
figure,  and  occupying  the  whole  foreground  of  the 
group,  the  British  lion  is  shown. 

The  Biemingham  Free  Library.  — The  re- 
port of  the  local  Free  Libraries  Committee  states 
that  from  the  opening  of  the  library  to  the  2'Jth 
July  last  (a  period  of  fourteen  weeks),  the  number 
of  persons  borrowing  books  was  3, 521,  and  the 
number  of  books  lent,  26,722,  which  may  be  clas- 
sified as  follows,  viz. : — Theology,  325;  philosophy, 
187 ; history,  7,5-15 ; politics,  416 ; arts  and  science, 
1,786  ; general  literature,  16,463 ; total,  26,722. 
The  books  were  all  called  in  for  examination  on 
the  26th  of  June  last,  when  out  of  an  issue  of 
I7,76i  volumes,  sixty-three  only  were  not  re- 
turned, and  of  these  sixty  have  been  subse- 
quently sent  in,  and  for  the  remaining  three  the 
borrowers  have  promised  payment.  The  result  of 
the  examination  was  most  satisfactory,  and  much 
credit  was  due  to  the  borrowers  for  their  care 
of  the  books  and  their  punctual  observance  of 
the  regulations  under  w'hich  they  are  issued. 
No  instance  of  misconduct  bad  occurred  on  the 
part  of  the  persons  visiting  the  library  or  news- 
room. The  transfer  from  the  council  of  the  Mid- 
land Institute  of  the  site  for  the  intended  Reference 
Library  and  buildings  had  been  completed,  the 
sum  of  628A  10s.  9d.  having  been  paid  as  the  cost 
of  the  leasehold  interests  therein ; and  an  adver- 
tisement had  been  issued  for  tenders  to  be  sent  in. 
The  committee  had  still  under  consideration  the 
provision  of  a site  for  a Free  Library  for  the 
southern  district  of  the  borough. 

Discovert  of  a Cayerx,  vtith  OonAii  In- 
scriptions, AND  A Golden  Crown  and  Collar, 
NEAR  Clonmacnoise. — A Balliiiasloe  correspond- 
ent of  Saunders's  Puhlin  ^eu's  Letter  says : — 
“ In  July  last  I sent  you  the  particulars  of  some 
ancient  regal  ornaments  which  had  been  found  by 
a countryman,  and  purchased  from  him  by  the 
Messrs.  Hynes,  of  this  town.  They  have  since 
been  publicly  exhibited  in  the  collection  of  the 
Dublin  Society,  and  much  admired  by  those  who 
relish  antiquarian  researches.  Tlie  Messrs.  Hynes 
offered  the  countryman  a handsome  douceur  if  he 
would  point  out  where  he  found  the  relics;  but 
this  the  wily  native  knowingly  declined  to  do.  He 
has,  however,  at  length  divulged  the  particulars. 
The  man  resided  at  a place  called  Skea,  near  the 
celebrated  ruins  of  Clonmacnoise,  on  the  brink  of 
the  Shannon.  In  the  course  of  some  agricultural 
operations  he  removed  a large  flag  which  opened 
the  passage  to  a spacious  cavern,  in  which  were 
found  thu  crown  and  collar,  together  with  some 
ancient  bronze  weapons  and  several  utensils  used 
for  culinary  purposes.  A friend  of  mine  has  been 
in  the  cavern.  It  was,  no  doubt,  at  once  a forta- 
lice  and  residence.  If  any  pursuers  had  the  teme- 
rity to  tread  the  tortuous  windings  of  the  entrance, 
certain  destruction  was  sure  to  reach  them  ere 
they  reached  the  apartments,  several  feet  below 
the  surface  of  what  appears  to  be  a limestone  crag. 
Amongst  other  relics  of  bygone  days  are  ten  ela- 
borately-ornamented slabs,  of  an  octagonal  form, 
and  bearing  long  inscriptions  in  the  Ogham 
character.  The  discovery  of  this  wonderful 
cavern  throws  much  light  on  the  legends  of 
Bryan  O’Donoghoe ; and  to  this  means  of  retreat 
from  his  enemies  is  no  doubt  due  the  story  of  Lis 
compact  with  the  Evil  One.” 
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The  Herbert  Hospital,  'VTooLwicn. — The 
new  general  hospital  at  Woolwich  is  to  be  called 
the  Herbert  Hospital,  out  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Lord  Herbert,  by  whom  the  building 
was  established. 

Gas. — The  Birmingham  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company  have  declared  their  maximum  dividends 
of  9 per  cent,  on  A and  B Shares,  and  on  New 

Ordinary  Shares. New  gas  works  have  been 

constructed  and  opened  at  Redbourn.  The  charge 
for  gas  is  to  be  73.  6d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  Mr. 
Bower,  of  St.  Neot’s,  Hunts,  was  the  contractor, 
for  990Z.,  and  Mr.  W.  Phillips,  of  the  Luton  Gas 
Works,  is  the  engineer.  The  works  were  com- 
pleted in  three  months.  The  gasholder  is  25  feet 
in  diameter,  and  will  contain  4,000  feet  of  gas. 

On  August  14th,  loth,  and  several  following 

days,  Mr.  Lenoir  propelled  up  and  down  the  Seine, 
at 'Paris,  a small  iron  screw  boat,  by  means  of  his 
engine,  in  which  the  motive  power  is  “compressed 
gas,’'  This  experiment  is  said  to  be  only  a pre- 
lude to  one  upon  a larger  scale,  which  will 
shortly  he  made  by  an  American  inventor  named 
Mr.  Chandor. 

Waterproof  Glle. — A company,  with  a capi- 
tal of  20,000^.  iu  hi,  shares,  has  just  been  estab- 
lished for  manufacturing  a kind  of  marine  glue, 
invented  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Hay,  of  Portsmouth  Dock- 
yard, and  patented  by  permission  of  theAdmiralty. 
The  composition  is  cheaper  than  marine  glue.  In 
addition  to  the  purposes  to  which  ordinary  marine 
glue  is  applicable,  says  the  Mining  Journal,  the 
waterproof  glue,  from  its  extremely  low  price, 
may  be  used  for  covering  iron,  wood,  and  all  other 
descriptions  of  roofing  and  fencing,  and  for  posts, 
piles,  Ac.  The  glue,  it  is  added,  has  been  tested 
by  seven  years’  trial.  Its  principal  ingredient  is 
Trinidad  pitch,  or  asphalte,  which  is  mixed  with 
vegetable  tar  and  oil  naphtha,  or  a suitable  substi- 
tute. The  best  proportions  for  the  ingredients 
which  Mr,  Hay  has  yet  discovered  are, — Trinidad 
pitch,  or  asphalte,  601b.;  vegetable  tar,  15  lb.; 
oil  naphtha,  2 lb.  Instead  of  the  oil  naphtha, 
2^  lb.  of  rough  creosote,  or  4 lb.  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, may  bo  used. 

Gift  of  Pictures  to  the  Vernon  Parr, 
Stockfort. — About  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  J. 
Benjamin  Smith,  one  of  the  borough  members, 
was  on  the  Continent;  and,  while  in  Italy,  was 
brought  in  connection  with  the  owners  of  some  of 
the  collections  of  paintings  by  the  old  masters. 
Mr.  Smith  possessed  himself  of  a gallery  of  pic- 
tures, seventy-four  in  number;  and  they  were 
packed  up,  and  arrangements  made  for  forwarding 
them  to  England.  These  pictures  seem  to  have 
been  aniissing  for  the  last  twenty  years;  and  Mr. 
Smith  has,  strange  to  say,  only  now  received 
them  ; a communication  having  been  made  to  him 
tothe  effect  that  twopackages  of  pictureswerethen, 
and  had  been  long,  waiting  bis  orders,  inLiverpool. 
The  packages  were  opened  at  the  Stockport 
Museum  ; and  the  pictures,  which  were  in  an  in- 
jured state,  were  brought  to  light.  Seven  of  the 
seventy-four  were  selected  by  Mr.  Smith  for  his 
own  private  gallery,  and  the  remaining  sixty- 
seven  were  left  in  the  bauds  of  the  committee,  for 
public  exhibition,  until  others  of  a better  class 
can  be  found  to  supersede  them.  Unfortunatelj', 
the  subjects  arc  at  present  a mystery,  no  catalogue 
or  inventory  having  been  forwarded  with  them. 
There  are  several,  5 or  10  feet  wide.  One  is 
“ The  Adoration  of  the  Kings,”  of  the  Venetian 
school,  said  to  be  by  Paul  Veronese;  and  another, 
a “Dead  Christ,”  by  Carravaggio. 

Railway  Signals. — A circular  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  authorities  of  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  Railway,  to  the  effect  that  a man, 
to  be  called  the  “ travelling  porter,”  will  accom- 
pany every  train.  His  business  will  be  to  ride 
on  the  seat  placed  for  him  on  the  tender, 
and  to  keep  a steady  and  vigilant  look  out  on 
both  sides  and  along  the  top  of  the  train;  so  that 
in  case  of  any  accident  to  auy  of  the  carriages  or 
of  any  signal  from  the  guard,  or  any  apparently 
sufficient  cause  that  may  come  to  his  observation, 
he  may  at  once  communicate  with  the  engine- 
man,  and,  if  necessary,  stop  the  train.  Further, 
it  will  be  his  business,  generally,  to  have  charge  of 
the  carriages  forming  the  train ; to  see  that,  in 
every  respect,  they  are  in  good  condition  and  pro- 
perly coupled  up.  Mr.  Crozier,  C.E.,  of  Sunder- 
land, is  making  arrangements  with  the  directors 
of  tlie  London  and  Brighton  Railway,  says  the 
Gateshead  Observer,  for  the  adoption  of  his  patent 
for  the  prevention  of  accidents  on  railways  : it 
consists  of  “ surcharging  the  rails  with  electricity,” 
which,  by  au  apparatus  attached  to  the  engine, 
under  the  eye  of  the  driver,  indicates  the  approach 
of  any  engine  on  the  same  line  to  the  drivers  of 
both  engines. 


Lucifjr  Matches. — The  manufacture  of  these  : 
trifling  articles  is  now  carried  on  in  England  to  I 
an  enormous  extent.  At  one  large  saw-mill  in  i 
London  may  frequently  be  seen  six  or  eight  piles  I 
of  yellow  pine,  each  as  large  as  a six-roomed  | 
h .use,  and  all  intended  to  be  cut  up  into  lucifer  i 
splints.  The  deals  are  cut  by  circular  saws  re-  i 
volving  with  great  velocity,  into  pieces  three  or  I 
four  inches  long;  and  these  pieces  or  blocks  are  ; 
cut  into  lucifer  splints  by  a machine  in  which  j 
there  are  about  fifty  sharp  knives  or  cutters,  fixed  i 
iu  a row.  Five  blocks  are  cut  at  once;  and  the  I 
action  is  so  inconceivably  rapid,  tha,t  there  are  ' 
120  movements  of  the  cutters  in  a minute,  and 
250  splints  severed  and  shaped  at  each  cut ; so 
that  there  are  30,000  cut  in  a minute,  or  1,800,000 
in  an  hour.  Three  of  these  machines,  working 
ten  hours  a day  each,  would  therefore  produce 
51,000,000  per  day. 


TENDERS. 

F.ir  a new  church,  at  St.  John’s-common,  Burgcss-hill, 
Siissc.x.  Mr.  'J'albot  Bury,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Messrs.  WiUianis  & Schofield  : — 

Fabian  ^'5,418  0 0 

Chcesman  & Co 5,H50  0 0 

Cane  .5.095  0 0 

Norman  & Woollven 4,797  0 0 

Jacksou  & Shaw 4,045  0 0 

Ellis  -1,173  0 0 


For  finishing  carcass,  in  the  G^re-roacl,  Kcnsinetcn. 
for  Mr.  W.  S.  Shoobridge.  Mr.  Rubt.  Blcssley,  architect, 
Quantities  not  supplied  :~ 

Minty j£2,400  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers  1,796  0 0 

Elliott 1,760  0 0 

Fawcett  (accepted) i,735  0 0 

Ford  1,220  0 0 

Fnr  Grove  Chapel  Schools,  at  Stratford.  Mr.  C.  G. 
Searlc,  architect: — 

Hill,  Keddlc,  & Co rf/lO  0 0 

Brown  & Co 660  0 0 

Perry 610  0 0 

Rivett  (accepted)  593  0 0 


For  four  hou'es  (being  the  first  portion  of  nineteen;,  at 
Eastbourne,  Sussex,  for  Mr.  J.  Nugent.  Mr.  Heury 
M'Calla,  architect: — 

Sawyer  jfi'i.GSQ  0 0 

Stevenson 4,370  0 0 

Palmer  4,209  8 9 

M’Leniian  (accepted) 3,880  u 0 


For  new  cfllces  at  Bermondsey  Workhouse,  RussclI- 
streut,  Bemiojidsey.  Mr.  Geo.  Elkington,  architect : — 

Lngg  .^3,550  0 0 

Adamson  fi  Suns 3,497  0 0 

Brown 3,447  0 0 

Walker  3,412  0 0 

Stevenson 3,305  0 0 

Wilkins  & Bottom 3,289  0 0 

Kent  3,227  0 0 

Wills  3,171  0 0 

Wells  3,149  0 0 

Thompson 3,130  0 0 


For  the  diversion  of  the  line  and  the  alteration  of  the 
gradients  of  that  portion  of  the  Worksop  and  Retford 
turiipike-Toad,  situate  in  the  parishes  of  West  Retford 
and  Orclsall,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham.  Mr.  Frederick 


Jackson,  engineer : — 

Wilson  j€526  0 0 

Cope  472  0 0 

Smart  (accepted)  450  0 0 


For  painting  and  other  works,  to  be  done  for  the  trus- 
tees and  governors  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers’  Asylum, 
Old  Kent-road : — 

Styles i6’465  0 0 

Diirrant 296  0 0 

Alhon 290  0 0 

Martin  253  0 0 

Wright  232  10  0 

Devereux  & Son 217  0 0 

Cooke 209  0 0 

Sccurle  I93  0 0 

Stace 182  15  0 

Hooker  (accepted) 137  15  0 


For  painting  and  repairs  to  Stockwell  New  Chapel,  and 
in  adding  a new  vestry.  Mr.  Edwin  Pearce,  architect  :— 
New  Painting  to 

Vestry.  Chapel. 

Notley J^133  0 0 4^266  0 0 

Pierman  — ....  243  4 0 

Brashicr 132  0 0 240  0 0 


For  a farmhouse  and  homestead,  near  Laughton,  Essex. 
Mr.  Sextus  DybaP.  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Poland  & Dobson: — 


House. 

Homestead. 

Total. 

Hedges  

.£3,4po 

^2,250 

4£'.5,730 

Fish 

3,3411 

2.300 

5,640 

Savin  

3,4^0 

2,194 

5.594 

Pritchard  

3;i90 

1,890 

6,080 

Scott  

1,8/9 

5,043 

Willi  

2,yn 

2.080 

4,99!  ^ 

Newman  & Mann 

2,9 15 

1,991 

4,906 

Dcarsley 

3,300 

1,470 

4,770 

K'iiis  & Son  .... 

2,935 

l,in!:4 

4,558 

Wiggs 

2.9.‘.6 

1,375 

4,331 

Semi-ilftnched  hnuscs,  H7/n/«or.— For  “ Murni,  2,36oi.” 
read  Andrru:  ^hinro. 
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Sussex  Cinqxie  Forts. 

H E whitewash, — 
calcareous  growth 
of  tasteless  clean- 
lincss,  — is  being 
removed,  by  scrap- 
ing, from  the  main 
archesandcolumns  | 
of  Wincbelsea 
Church,  theebureb 
of  St.  Thomas.  Let 
us  hopeifthework 
be  carried  on  to  the 
monuments  here, 
the  monuments  of 
the  Alard  family, 
as  they  ai‘e  called, 
that  it  will  be 
done  under  the 
best  direction,  for 
two  of  these  monuments  are  amongst  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  country,  and  should  be  pre- 
fierved  with  reverential  care.  They  are  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  perfectly  glorious, — with 
foliated  arches,  crocheting,  diapers,  and  sculp- 
tured effigies.  That  the  latter  really  belong  to 
the  tombs,  we  will  not  say, — we  have  a strong 
notion  indeed  that  they  do  not,  being  somewhat 
earlier  in  date,  and  fitting  as  to  size  only  indiffer- 
ently j but  they  suit  their  position  very  well,  and 
the  result  of  the  whole  is  exquisitely  beautiful. 
The  sedilia  and  piscina  are  similar  in  character 
and  equal  in  beauty.  In  our  last  volume,*  an 
eloquent  pen  sketched  Wincbelsea  and  its  con- 
gener Rye,  showing  how  Old  Wincbelsea  had 
been  overwhelmed  by  the  sea  in  1287  j and  this, 
the  new  one,  forsaken  by  the  same  unstable  ele- 
ment before  the  seventeenth  century ; describing 
its  gates,  and  growing  justly  enthusiastic  in  a 
description  of  the  ivy-clad  portion  of  the  church 
that  remains, — the  church  to  which  we  have  just 
now  referred, — its  ruined  transept,  with  the  blue 
sky  seen  through  the  window  openings,  and  its 
remarkable  collection  of  monuments.  We  do 
not  hope  now  to  add  much  to  that  account, — 
simply  to  supplement  it  with  some  expressions  of 
gratification  and  delight  elicited  by  a visit  to  both 
places,  and  with  the  hope  of  inducing  some  who 
may  be  loitering  at  Hastings,  or  elsewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood,  to  take  a sketch-book  to  Wiuchel- 
sea  Church.  It  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  full  of 
interest.  As — 


“ In  the  wreck  of  noble  lives 
Something  immortal  still  survives ; ” 

SO  in  the  ruins  of  a noble  building  beauty  and 
grace  remain,  with  the  added  charm  that  time 
and  misfortune  give. 

This  latter  charm  is  over  the  whole  place,  and 
it  has  a picturesque  position,  placed  on  the  top  of 
n Mount,  which  can  scarcely  he  matched. 

Autumn  is  on  us  ; — 

" Now  sheaves  are  slanted  to  the  sun 
Amid  the  golden  meadows, 

And  little  sun-tann’d  gleaners  run 
To  cool  them  in  their  shadows.” 

In  fact,  even  the  gleaner’s  work  is  nearly  over,  so 
that  those  who  still  contemplate  a refresher  away 
from  towns  should  bestir  themselves.  The  “pink- 
eyed pimpernel”  is  still  in  the  fields,  but  wild 
flowers  generally  are  becoming  scarce : the  colour 
of  the  trees  is  changing,  and  the  wind  is  beginning 
to  sigh  through  their  branches  for  the  year  that 
is  nearly  gone.  Use  it  while  it  lasts,  and  health- 
fully enjoy.  It  was  a lovely  day  when  good  for- 
tune took  us  to  Wincbelsea.  The  air,  " stealing 


and  giving  odour,”  was  all  ahuz;  aud  we  sang 
with  Byron, — 

“ There’s  music  in  the  sighing  of  a reed, 

There’s  music  in  the  gushing  of  a rill ; 

There's  music  in  all  things  if  men  had  ears  ; 

Their  earth  is  but  an  echo  of  the  spheres.” 

The  gardens  were  full  of  flowers, — stars  of  the 
earth,  nature’s  mosaics, — with  here  a tower,  and 
there  a porch, — 

“ stone  porch  with  ancient  coat  and  crest, 

And  English  gables,  English  ivy-drest,” — 

to  enliven  .and  excite.  Bountiful,  Indeed,  is  Nature 
with  her  thousand  tints,  scattering  everywhere 
the  germs  of  the  Beautiful  and  giving  us  the 
instinct  to  recognize  and  honour  it ! 

We  have  run  away  from  Wincbelsea,  however, 
without  advising  those  who  intend  to  visit  it  to 
choose  a Monday  for  the  purpose,  that  being  the 
only  day  on  which  the  ruins  at  “theFriars”  can  he 
seen,  A modern  building  stands  where  the  bouse 
of  the  Franciscans  stood,  but  the  chapel  in  ruins 
still  remains  iu  the  grounds,  an  elegant  remnant  of 
the  first  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  : a little 
later  than  the  body  of  Wincbelsea  Church,  and  a 
little  earlier  than  the  monuments  of  which  we 
have  spoken.  A noble  stone  arch  spans  its  whole 
width  at  the  western  end  (spe.akiug  ritually),  and 
has  a fine  effect. 

At  the  Friars,  in  1781,  two  notorious  highway- 
men, Joseph  Weston  and  George  Weston,  mysti- 
fied the  county  for  some  time.  Under  the  names 
of  William  Johnson  and  Samuel  Watson  they 
lived  here  with  great  show,  whilst  robbing  in  all 
! directions.  According  to  tradition,  one  of  them 
served  the  office  of  churchwarden  j but  this  the 
most  recent  historian  of  the  town,  Mr.  W.  D. 
Cooper,  denies.  They  were  captured  in  Wardour- 
street  for  robbing  the  Bristol  mail  at  Hounslow, 
and  though  acquitted  on  that  charge  were  con- 
victed on  others,  and  hung  at  Tyburn  on  Sep- 
tember the  3rd,  1782.  There  are  still  vulgar 
robbers  who  live  sleekily  in  a good  house,  serve 
parish  offices,  and  are  looked  up  to  by  bonester 
neighbours. 

The  stately  character  of  Winchelaea  in  early 
times  is  still  deducible  from  the  laying  out  of  the 
streets  and  the  character  of  the  buildings.  It  is 
particularly  curious  as  the  best  example  in  Eng- 
land of  a Medimval  town  built  on  a scientific 
plan,  the  principal  streets  crossing  each  other  at 
right  angles  only.  Edward  I.,  by  whom  the  new  town 
was  founded,  caused  many  such  to  be  laid  down  in 
France,  where  they  are  known  as  Jllles  AnglaUea, 
They  were  also  called  Bastides,  and  free  towns 
(Ville-franche  was  the  term).  Mr.  Parker,  who 
gives  a plan  of  Medimval  Wincbelsea,  says  “ These 
towns  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  policy  of 
Edward  I.,  perhaps  the  most  wise  and  far-sighted 
monarch  that  England  has  ever  had  : he  endowed 
them  with  special  privileges  to  encourage  inha- 
bitants to  flock  to  them,  and  in  this  he  was  very 
successful.  They  performed  an  important  part  in 
the  progress  of  civilization  in  Europe.  The  inha- 
bitants were  all  made  free  men,  exempt  from  the 
power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  neighbouring  b.arons 
or  bishops : their  tenure  was  direct  from  the 
Crown,  and  they  were  granted  the  important  pri- 
vilege of  free  trade.  The  charter  confirmed  to 
thenew  town  of  Wincbelsea  is  almost  identical  with 
those  granted  to  the  Bastides.”*  The  bouses  in 
Wincbelsea,  mainly  of  wood,  were  built  on  fine 
vaulted  cellars,  partly  out  of  the  ground,  several 
of  which  still  remain.  The  town  was  divided  into 
thirty-nine  quarters  or  squares,  exclusive  of  the 
sites  of  two  churches.  The  majority  were  from 
an  acre  and  a half  to  two  acres  and  a half  each, 
but  some  were  more. 

The  ordinances  still  remaining  showhowwell  the 
town  was  cared  for.  A proclamation  issued  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  YI.,  about  1-140,  provides  acutely 
for  the  sanitary  state  of  the  place,  ordering, 
amongst  other  things, — 

” That  no  manner  man  cast  any  dung;,  thust,  or  caren 
over  the  town  wall,  upon  payne  of  iesyng  of  iiijd.  and 
hys  body  to  prison;  and  that  no  man  make  any  dunjf- 


* Vol.  xvi 


p.  C75. 


• •'  Some  Account  of  Domeitic  ArcbitecLurc  iu  Eng- 
land,” vol.  ii. 
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hylls  in  the  strets  nor  afore  theire  dooris,  nor  to  cast  any 
caren  in  the  strets,  upon  payne  of  forfetnr  of  xijrf. ; and 
that  every  man  avoyde  all  soche  dunghills  a.5  ben  now  in 
the  .strets  and  afore  their  dooris  by  Whitsontyde  next 
comyng,  upon  payii  of  losyng  of  vis.  viijti.  to  be  paide 
withoute  any  pardon.” 

It  was  even  then,  however,  decaying}  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  same  century  Chaucer 
wrote : — 

“ But  sith  that  terrene  things  ben  nat  perdurabill, 

No  raervaile  is,  though  Rome  be  somewhat  variabiU 
Fro  honour  and  fro  well,  sith  his  frendes  passid ; 

A.s  many  another  town  is  payrid  and  y-lassid, 

Within  these  fewyeris,  as  we  mow  se  at  Eye, 

Lo,  Sirs,  here  fast  by  Wynchelse  and  Ry.” 

Descending  the  hill  ou  which  Wincbelsea  stands 
to  proceed  to  the  opposite  hill  bearing  Rye, 
Camber  Castle  is  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  salt 
marshes,  a peculiar  but  striking  landscape.  At 
the  base  of  rocky  Rye  runs  the  Rother.  Rye 
church  was  built  by  the  Normans,  and  the  town 
was  given  to  a monastery  in  Normandy,  Fecamp, 
by  Edward  the  Confessor.  More  of  the  original 
church  remains,  especially  the  transept,  than 
would  be  supposed  from  published  accounts  of  it. 
There  is  a fine  Perpendicular  window  at  the  east 
end,  disfigured  with  ugly  glass.  The  whole  church 
is  large  and  striking.  The  north  aisle  of  the 
choir  now  shut  up  is  a very  fine  specimen  of  the 
Early  English  style,  with  fine  lancet  windows 
bricked  up.  It  appears  to  be  used  as  a place 
for  lumber,  and  is  discreditable  to  the  Church 
authorities  and  the  town.  The  opposite  aisle  is 
used  as  a school-house,  with  an  entrance  from  the 
cast.  The  appearance  of  the  building  externally 
at  this  end,  with  its  added  flying  buttress, 
showing  that  even  iu  the  fifteenth  century 
this  part  of  the  church  required  support,  is  very 
picturesque  and  iuteresting. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  church  there  is  a house 
of  the  fourteenth  century  partly  remaining,  in- 
cluding a traceried  window.  In  the  principal 
street  there  is  a stately-looking  house,  now  used 
as  a free  school,  with  pilasters,  capitals,  and 
mouldings  all  of  brick.  It  was  erected  in  1638, 
and  may  have  been  built  under  the  direction  of 
Webb  or  some  other  of  Inigo  Jones’s  disciples. 
Within,  when  we  entered,  Bredagogus  was  at  work 
with  a number  of  boys  iu  an  atmosphere  of  poison. 
“ Could  nothing  be  done  to  ventilate  the  room  ?” 
we  asked, 

“I  have  a great  deal  to  do,  and  am  badly 
paid.” 

“ You  arc  ruining  the  boys,  and  damaging 
yourself.” 

“ I am  very  badly  paid,  and  have  a great  deal 
to  do.” 

Desire  to  express  the  predominant  feeling  was 
so  strong  as  to  shut  his  mind  against  the  recep- 
tion of  any  new  truth  : so,  as  no  other  reply  was 
obtainable,  we  came  away.  Perhaps  some  bene- 
volent inhabitant  of  Rye  will  inquire  further  as 
to  the  health  of  the  poor  scholars.  And  Rye 
has  inhabitants,  and  well-to-do  ones  too,  notwith- 
standing the  ancient  and  gone-hy  aspect  of  its 
streets.  The  Rye  printer,  who  has  a history  of 
the  town  in  the  press  (it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his 
prose  is  better  than  his  poetry),  writes, — 

” Luxuriant  the  grass  it  does  grow, 

In  the  streets  it  is  j ust  like  a mat ; 

And  where  is  a town  like  old  Rye, 

In  front  of  each  house  a grass  plat.” 

Nevertheless,  we  can  spy  life  in  this  very 
ancient  town,  and  a tendency  to  rise. 

Before  we  get  home  from  the  pleasant  ramble 
it  is  night,  and  a threatening  night,  too, — a 
“racking  night,”  as  Alexander  Smith  says, 
when, — 

“ the  wind 

Draws  the  pale  curtains  of  the  vapoury  clouds. 

And  shows  those  wonderful  mysterious  voids, 
Throbblug  with  stars  like  pulses.” 


DIDEROT’S  ESSAY  UPON  PAINTING  AND 
ARCHITECTURE.* 

CHAPTER  VI. 

WHIT  I HATE  TO  SAY  ON  AECHITECTUEE. 
We  have  no  question  here,  my  friend,  of  exa- 
mining the  different  orders  of  architecture,  still 
less  of  balancing  the  advantages  of  Greek  and 
Roman  architecture  with  the  prerogatives  of 
* See  page  629,  ante. 
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Gothic  architecture;  to  show  you 
tendiDff  its  interior  space  by  the  lieigbt  of _its 
arches  and  the  lightness  of  its  columns 
outside  its  massiveness  hy  the  number  a"''  “d 
taste  of  its  ornaments ; to  preserve  the  analogy 
between  the  obscurity  of  its  coloured  wmdows 
and  the  incomprehensible  nature  of  the  Great 
Being  there  adored,  but  to  convince  you  that 
without  architecture  there  can  be  neither  painting 
nor  sculpture,  and  that  the  two  imitative  arts  of 
nature  owe  their  origin  to  the  art  which  has  no 
model  subsisting  under  heaven. 

Transport  yourself  into  Greece  at  the  time 
when  an  enormous  beam  of  wood,  supported  by 
two  decapitated  trunks  of  trees,  formed  the  mag- 
nificent and  superb  entry  to  the  tent  of  Agamem- 
non; or  without  going  back  so  far  into  time, 
place  yourself  among  the  seven  hills  when  they 
were  covered  only  by  cots,  and  these  cots  inhabited 
by  brigands,  the  grandfathers  of  the  luxurious 
masters  of  the  world. 

Do  you  fancy  that  in  these  cots  there  was  a 
iingle  hit  of  painting,  good  or  bad?  Certainly 


you  cannot  think  so. 

And  in  what  form  do  you  see  their  gods,— these 
gods  better  revered,  perhaps,  than  when  they  came 
from  the  chisels  of  the  greatest  masters?  Very 
inferior,  much  worse  shaped,  doubtless,  than  these 
blocks  of  shapeless  wood  to  which  the  carpenter 
has  given  what  he  calls  a nose,  eyes,  mouth,  feet, 
and  hands,  and  before  which  the  inhabitants  of 
hamlets  are  accustomed  to  say  their  prayers. 

Well,  my  friend,  be  assured  that  the  temples, 
cots,  and  gods  would  remain  in  this  miserable  con- 
dition until  there  arrived  some  great  ^ public 
calamity,  a war,  a famine,  a pest,  a public  vow, 
in  consequence  whereof  you  would  see  a tri- 
umphal arch  raised  to  the  conqueror,  a great 
building  of  stone  consecrated  to  the  god. 

At  first  the  triumphal  arch  and  temple  would 
only  be  remarkable  by  their  size;  and  I suppose 
the  statue  ornamenting  them  would  have  no  ad- 
vantage over  the  ancient  one,  except  in  being 
larger.  Greater,  certainly,  it  would  be,  for  the 
host  would  be  sized  to  his  new  abode. 

From  the  earliest  times  sovereigns  have  emu- 
lated the  gods.  Wheu  a god  obtained  a spacious 
home,  the  sovereign  enlarged  his ; the  nobles, 
emulous  of  the  sovereign,  do  much  the  same  ; the 
better  class  of  citizens,  emuloirs  of  the  nobles,  fol- 
low, and  within  a century  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  have  gone  outside  the  circle  of  the 
seven  hills  to  have  found  a cot. 

But  the  walls  ofthe  temple,  of  the  royal  palace, 
of  the  residences  of  the  chief  men  and  opulent 
citizens,  would  be  presenting  everywhere  large 
naked  surfaces  which  required  to  be  covered. 

The  miserable  domestic  deities  would  no  longer 
respond  to  the  space  given  them : it  would  be 
necessary  to  carve  others. 

They  would  be  carved  as  best  they  might  be  j 
and  the  walls  would  be  covered  with  paintings, 
more  or  less  well  done. 

But  taste,  increasing  with  riches  and  luxury, 
the  architecture  of  the  temples,  of  the  palaces,  of 
the  hotels,  of  the  houses,  would  soon  improve,  and 
with  it  sculpture  and  painting. 

I appeal  from  opinion  to  experience.  Cite  me  a 
people  with  statues,  paintings,  painter.'i,  sculptors, 
without  palaces  or  temples,  or  with  temples  where 
the  sort  of  worship  banishes  sculptured  stones  and 
coloured  canvasses? 

But  if  it  bo  architecture  which  has  thus  given 
birth  to  painting  and  sculpture,  in  return  it  is  to 
these  two  arts  that  architecture  owes  its  great 
perfection,  and  I advise  you  to  distrust  the  talent 
of  an  architect  who  is  not  a great  draughtsman. 
Where,  indeed,  would  he  have  formed  his  eye  ? 
where  find  the  sense  of  proportion?  whence  have 
drawn  the  idea  of  the  great,  the  simple,  the  noble, 
the  heavy,  the  light,  the  slender,  the  serious,  the 
elegant?  Michelangelo  was  a great  draughts- 
man when  he  conceived  the  plan  of  fat^ade 
and  dome  of  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  and  our  Perrault 
drew  eminently  well  when  he  engraved  the  colon- 
nade of  the  Louvre. 

I will  end  here  my  chapter  on  architecture.  All 
the  art  is  comprised  in  these  three  words : solidity 
or  security,  fittingness,  and  symmetry. 

Whence  we  ought  to  conclude  that  the  system  of 
Vitruvius  and  rigorous  measures  of  orders  appear 
only  to  have  been  invented  to  lead  to  monotony 
and  to  extinguish  genius. 

Nevertheless,  I will  not  finish  this  paragraph 
without  proposing  to  you  a little  problem  to 
solve. 

They  say  of  St.  Peter’s  that  the  proportions  arc 
so  well  kept,  that  the  edifice  loses,  at  first  sight,  all 
the  eflect  of  its  grandeur  and  size : so  that  we 
may  sjiy  of  it — marjniis  esse  sentiri  parvus. 

Thereupon  we  have  this  sort  of  reasoning.  To 


what  purpose,  then,  have  we  all  these  beautiful 
proportions  ? To  make  small  and  common  a great 
thing?  It  would  have  been  better  seemingly  to 
have  missed  such  an  effect,  and  there  would  have 
been  more  cleverness  in  producing  the  contrary 
result,  and  in  giving  grandeur  to  something 
common  and  ordinary. 

We  are  answered  that,  in  truth,  the  building 
would  have  appeared  greater  at  first  view  if  the 
proportions  bad  been  cleverly  sacrificed;  and  it  is 
asked  which  would  be  better,  to  produce  suddenly 
an  immense  admiration,  or  to  create  one  which, 
weak  at  first,  increases  by  degrees,  and  becomes 
at  last  great  and  permanent,  through  a thoughtful 
examination  in  detail. 

It  is  admitted,  everything  else  being  equal,  that 
a thin  tall  man  will  appear  taller  than  a well-pro- 
portioned man;  but  it  is  asked  whom  of  the  two 
do  we  the  more  admire,  and  if  the  first  would  not 
consent  to  be  reduced  to  the  most  rigorous  propor- 
tions ofthe  antique  at  the  risk  of  losing  some 
thing  of  his  apparent  height  ? 

It  is  added  that  the  small  edifice  which  art 
has  extended  ends  by  being  conceived  exactly  as 
it  is;  whereas  the  great  edifice  which  art  and 
the  proportions  of  art  have  reduced  to  an  ordi- 
nary and  common  appearance,  ends  by  having 
justice  done  it.  The  unfavourable  impression 
arising  from  tbe  proportions  vanish  by  the  com- 
parison which  the  spectator  is  obliged  to  make 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  edifice. 

It  is  answered  that  it  is  not  astonishing  a man 
should  consent  to  lose  bis  apparent  height  to 
accept  accurate  proportions,  for  he  knows  that 
it  is  exactly  in  this  perfect  relation  between  all 
his  members  that  he  is  to  obtain  the  advantage 
of  ratifying  to  tbe  utmost  tbe  different  functions 
of  life  j— that  strength,  dignity,  grace,  in  a word, 
beauty,  of  which  utility  is  always  the  basis, 
depend  on  it;  but  that  it  is  not  thus  with  the 
public  edifice  which  has  but  one  end  and  object. 

It  is  denied  that  the  comparison  which  the 
spectator  makes  with  one  of  the  portions  of  the 
edifice  produces  the  alleged  effect,  or  corrects  the 
unfavourable  illusion  caused  by  the  first  view. 
This  statue,  as  we  approach  it,  becomes,  no 
doubt,  colossal,  and  we  are  astonished  : we  infer 
the  edifice  to  be  very  much  greater  than  we  at 
first  conceived  it  to  be ; but  our  back  once  turned 
upon  the  statue,  all  the  other  parts  of  the  edifice 
resume  their  empire,  and  re-establish  the  edifice — 
immense  iu  itself— in  its  common  and  ordinary 
appearance,  so  that  on  one  side  every  detail  ap- 
pears grand,  while  the  whole  remains  common 
and  small ; whereas  in  the  contrary  system  of 
irregularity  every  detail  appears  small,  while  all 
the  rest  is  extraordinary,  imposing,  grand. 

The  talent  of  augmenting  objects  by  the  magic 
of  art,  that  of  lessening  size  by  the  intelligence 
of  proportions,  are  certainly  two  very  great 
talents;  but  which  is  the  greater  ofthe  two? 
Which  ought  the  architect  to  prefer  ? How 
ought  Sfc.  Peter’s  to  have  been  constructed? 
Was  it  wiser  to  reduce  the  edifice  to  an  ordinary 
and  common  effect  by  the  rigorous  keeping  of 
the  proportions,  than  to  give  it  an  astonishing 
aspect  by  a less  severe  and  less  regular  disposition  ? 

And  let  no  one  choose  hastily,  for  St.  Peter’s, 
thanks  to  its  vaunted  proportions,  never  obtains, 
or  obtains  only  by  degrees,  that  which  would  be 
accorded  to  it  at  once  under  another  system. 
What  is  this  harmony  which  prevents  the  general 
effect  ? What  is  this  defect  which  gives  value  to 
all? 

Here  we  have  tbe  quarrel  between  Greek  or 
Roman,  and  Gothic  architecture,  opened  to  us  in 
all  its  f^orce. 

But  does  not  painting  offer  us  the  same  problem 
to  solve.  Who  is  the  great  painter,  this  Raffaelle, 
that  you  go  to  Italy  to  study,  and  before  whom 
you  would  pass  without  knowing  him,  if  some- 
body did  not  pull  you  by  tbe  sleeve  and  say, 
“ That’s  he !”  or  this  Rembrandt,  or  Titian,  or 
Rubens,  or  Vandyke,  or  some  other  great  colourist, 
who  attracts  you  from  a distance,  and  who  enchains 
you  by  so  strong  and  striking  an  imitation  of 
nature,  that  you  cannot  withdraw  your  eyes  from 
him  ? 

If  we  met  in  the  streets  any  one  of  the  figures 
of  Raffaelle’s  women  singly,  she  would  arrest  our 
attention  at  the  instant ; we  should  fall  into  the 
greatest  admiration ; we  should  attach  ourselves 
to  her  steps,  and  we  should  follow  her  until  she 
had  escaped  from  us.  And  there  are  upon  tbe  can- 
vas of  the  painter  two,  three,  four  similar  figures  ; 
they  are  surrounded  by  a crowd  of  other  figures 
of  men,  equally  beautiful : everything  concurs  in 
the  grandest,  simplest,  truest  manner,  in  an  ac- 
tion at  once  interesting  and  extraordinary;  and 
yet  nothing  invites  me,  nothing  speaks  to  me, 
nothing  stops  me  ! I must  he  warned  in  order  to 


look;  my  shoulder  must  be  touched ; and  this  at 
vhe  same  time  that  learned  and  unlearned,  great 
and  small,  rush  in  crowds  to  the  hamboches  of 
Teniers. 

1 would  dare  to  say  to  Raffaelle  “ Oporiuit  Jicec 
facere  et  alia  non  omittere I would  dare  to  say 
that  there  is  not  perhaps  a greater  poet  than 
Raffaelle  : as  to  a greater  painter,  I ask  the  ques- 
tion. But  let  us  begin  by  first  defining  painting. 

Another  question, — If  we  have  impoverished 
architecture  in  subjecting  it  to  measures  and 
models,— an  art  that  should  acknowledge  no  law 
but  that  of  the  infinite  variety  of  what  is  conve- 
nient,— may  we  not  have  impoverished  painting, 
sculpture,  and  all  the  arts  springing  from 
drawing,  in  subjecting  figures  to  certain  lengths 
of  head,  and  heads  to  certain  lengths  of  noses  ? 
Have  we  not  been  making  the  science  of  condi- 
tions, characters,  passions,  and  divine  organiza- 
tions a small  affair  of  rule  and  compass?  Let 
people  show  me  on  the  surface  of  tbe  globe, — I 
will  not  say  a single  entire  figure,  but  the  very 
smallest  part  of  a figure, — a nail,  which  the  artist- 
can  imitate  exactly.  But,  putting  aside  natural 
deformities  to  attach  ourselves  to  those  which  are 
necessarily  occasioned  by  our  manner  of  life, 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  only  the  gods  and 
savages  in  whose  representation  we  can  follow  the- 
rigour  of  proportion : then  in  succession  heroes, 
priests,  magistrates,  but  with  less  severity.^  In 
the  inferior  orders  we  must  choose  the  rarest  indi- 
vidual, or  he  who  represents  best  his  state,  and 
then  submit  ourselves  to  all  the  changes  which 
characterize  him.  The  figure  will  he  sublime,  not 
when  an  exactness  of  proportion  is  visible,  but 
when,  on  the  contrary,  a system  of  deformities  is 
well  connected  and  altogether  unavoidable. 

In  fact,  if  we  knew  well  how  all  things  hang 
together  in  nature,  what  would  become  of  all  our 
symmetrical  conventions?  A hunchback  is  a 
hunchback  from  head  to  feet : the  smallest  special 
defect  has  its  influence  over  all  the  mass.  This 
influence  may  become  imperceptible,  but  not 
therefore  is  it  less  real.  How  many  rules  and 
productions  are  there  which  receive  our  assent 
only  through  our  idleness,  our  inexperience,  our 
ignorance,  and  our  bad  eyes ! 

And  then  to  come  to  painting,  whence  we 
departed,  let  us  remember  ever  the  rule  of 
Horace : — 

" Pictoribus  atque  poetis 
Quidlibet  audendJ  semper  fuit  zcqua  potestas. 

Sed  lion  ut  placidis  coeant  immitia,  non  ut 
Serpentes  avibus  geminentur.” 

That  is  to  say,  you  shall  imagine,  you  shall  paint, 
0 celebrated  Rubens,  whatever  you  please,  but 
on  condition  that  I must  not  see  in  the  chamber 
of  a lying-in  woman  the  Zodiac,  Sagittarius,  &c. 
Do  yon  know  what  that  is  ? Why,  serpents  mating 
with  birds. 

If  you  are  for  trying  the  apotheosis  of  our 
great  Henry,  elevate  your  fancy,  dare,  project, 
trace,  crowd  as  many  allegorical  figures  as  your 
warm  and  fertile  genius  may  suggest  to  you ; to- 
all  this  I consent.  But  if  you  are  painting  the 
lingere  in  the  corner  shop  yonder ; a counter, 
some  loose  pieces  of  linen,  a measure,  some  young 
apprentices  by  her  side,  a nightingale  in  its  cage, 
are  all.  But  the  fancy  seizes  you  to  transform  her 
into  a Hebe : do  so  if  you  like,  and  I shall  no 
longer  bo  shocked  if  I find  aroxmd  her  Jupiter 
with  his  eagle,  Pallas,  Venus,  Hercules,  all  the 
gods  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  It  is  no  longer  the 
shop  of  the  little  dealer  in  fine  linen:  it  is  the 
assembly  of  the  gods,  it  is  Olympus.  And  what 
do  I care,  provided  all  be  in  keeping  ? 

Denique  sit  qiiodvis  simplex  duntaxat  et  unura.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A LITTLE  COEOLLART  FROM  THE  PRECEDINa. 

But  what  is  tbe  use  of  all  these  principles  if 
taste  be  a thing  of  caprice,  and  there  be  no  eter- 
nal, unchangeable  law  of  tbe  beautiful  ? 

If  taste  be  a thing  of  caprice,  if  there  be  no  law 
of  the  beautiful,  whence  then  come  those  delicious 
emotions  which  so  tumultuously,  so  suddenly,  and 
so  involuntarily  arise  in  the  depths  of  our  hearts, 
which  dilate  or  close  them ; which  force  from  our 
eyes  tears  of  joy,  of  pain,  of  admiration,  either 
at  the  aspect  of  some  great  physical  phenomenon, 
or  at  the  recital  of  some  great  moral  incident  ? 
Away,  Sophist ! Never  shalt  thou  persuade  my 
heart  that  it  shudders  without  cause  or  wrongly 
yields  to  the  emotions  which  agitate  it. 

The  true,  the  good,  and  tbe  beautiful  hold  a 
very  close  relation.  Add  to  one  of  the  two  former 
qualities  something  rare  and  striking,  and  the 
true  shall  be  beautiful  and  the  good  shall  be  beau- 
tiful. If  the  solution  of  tbe  problem  of  the  three 
bodies  be  only  the  movement  of  three  given  points 
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r-  . — 

t upon  a strip  of  paper,  it  is  nothing,  it  is  a mere 
j ; speculative  truth ; hut  if  one  of  these  three  bodies 
f;  be  the  star  which  lights  us  through  the  day,  the 
L other  the  star  which  lights  us  through  the  night, 
and  the  third  the  globe  which  we  inhabit,  the 
1 truth,  all  at  once,  becomes  great  and  beautiful. 

] : One  poet  said  of  another  : “ He  will  not  go  far, 

i he  has  not  the  secret.”  What  secret  ? That  of 

[ presenting  objects  of  great  interest, — fathers, 

t mothers,  spouses,  women,  children. 

[ 1 see  a high  mountain  covered  with  an  obscure, 

i,  ancient,  and  deep  forest.  I see  in  it,  I hear 

> descending,  with  vast  noise,  a torrent  whose 

f,;  waters  break  in  the  rough  prominences  of  a rock. 

:•  The  sun  is  about  to  set,  and  transforms  into  so 

I many  diamonds  the  drops  of  water  which  hang 

i attached  to  irregular  points  of  the  stones.  Yet 

1.  these  waters,  after  having  passed  over  the  objects 

7-  which  retard  them,  will  collect  into  a large  and 

a spacious  canal,  which  will  then  conduct  them  a 

certain  distance  to  a machine.  There,  under  enor- 
l-  mous  weights,  we  prepare  the  more  ordinary  sus- 

1 tenance  of  our  race.  I get  a glimpse  of  the 

i machine.  I see  its  wheels  whitened  by  the  foam 

of  the  w’ater.  I make  out  through  some  willows 
L the  roof  of  the  owner’s  cottage.  I return  home 
T:  and  I dream. 

|.;  Beyond  all  doubt  the  forest  which  takes  us  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  world  is  a beautiful  thing  : 
r;i  beyond  doubt  this  rock,  the  image  of  constancy 
;f.f  and  duration,  is  a beautiful  thing : without  doubt 

■ j.r  these  drops  of  water,  transformed  by  the  sun’s 
ii?  rays,  broken  and  decomposed  into  as  many  spark- 

liquid  diamonds,  are  beautiful  things : 
beyond  doubt  the  noise,  the  roar  of  a torrent 
breaking  on  the  vast  silence  of  the  mountain  and 
■>,  of  the  solitude,  and  shaking  my  soul  with  some 

M new  emotion  of  secret  terror,  is  a beautiful  thing ! 

U But  these  willows,  this  cottage,  these  grazing 
animals,  all  this  picture  of  utility, — add  they 
nothing  to  my  pleasure?  And  what  a difference 
’I  between  the  sensations  of  an  ordinary  man  and 
1 those  of  a philosopher ! It  is  the  latter  who  thinks 

and  sees  in  the  tree  of  the  forest  the  mast  which 
1:4  shall  one  day  oppose  its  lofty  head  to  the  tempests 
•■}  and  to  the  winds  j in  the  entrails  of  the  mountains 
5 the  rough  ore  which  shall  one  day  bubble  at  the 
: bottom  of  fiery  furnaces,  and  take  the  form  of  the 

;|  instruments  which  both  fertilize  the  earth  and 
destroy  its  inhabitants ; in  the  rock  the  masses  of 
i!|  stone  with  which  palaces  are  erected  to  princes 
: 'a  and  temples  to  gods ; in  the  waters  of  the  torrent 
U now  the  fertility,  now  the  ravages  of  the  country, 
I:  the  formation  of  streams,  of  rivers,  commerce  and 
ij  the  inhabitants  of  the  universe  placed  in  relation, 
3*  their  wealth  carried  from  shore  to  shore,  and  thence 

/j  dispersed  through  all  the  depths  of  the  Continent ; 

: Ji  and  his  imperishable  soul  will  suddenly  pass  from 
’ll  the  sweet  and  voluptuous  emotion  of  pleasure  to 
3 the  sentiment  of  terror,  if  his  fancy  proceed  to  lift 
51*  up  the  waves  of  ocean. 

It  is  thus  that  pleasure  increases  in  the  propor- 
;;  tion  of  our  imagination,  our  sensibility,  and  onr 
1 knowledge.  Neither  nature  nor  the  art  which 

r copies  it  says  anything  to  the  cold  or  stupid  man, 

and  little  to  the  ignorant  man. 

What,  then,  is  taste  ? A certain  facility  ac* 
j quired  by  much  experience  of  seizing  the  true  or 
; good  with  the  circumstances  which  render  it  true 
r or  good,  and  of  being  quickly  and  vividly  touched 
by  it. 

If  the  experience  which  determine  the  judg- 
'■  ment  are  present  to  the  memory,  we  shall  have 

r-  an  enlightened  taste : if  the  memory  thereof  be 

passed  and  the  impression  alone  remain,  we  shall 
have  the  tact,  the  instinct  of  taste. 

Michelangelo  gives  to  the  dome  of  St.  Peter’s 
r the  most  beautiful  form  possible.  The  geometri- 

ij  cian,  De  la  Hire,  struck  with  its  form,  traces  the 

] plan  of  the  arch,  and  finds  that  it  offers  the  curve 

with  the  greatest  resistance.  Who  inspired 
3 Michelangelo  with  this  curve,  in  preference  to  an 
j infinity  of  others  he  could  have  chosen  ? The 
''  daily  experience  of  his  life;  the  same  that  sug- 
gests to  the  master  carpenter,  as  certainly  as  to 
the  sublime  Euler,  the  angle  of  the  buttress  with 
the  walls  which  threaten  to  fall ; which  teaches 
how  the  sail  of  the  windmill  may  have  the  incli- 
nation most  favourable  to  its  rotatory  movement ; 
^ , which  often  includes  in  its  subtle  calculations 
elements  which  the  geometrician  of  the  Academy 
is  unable  to  catch. 

! ^ Experience  and  study,  these  are  the  prelimina- 

ries  both  for  him  who  acts  and  for  him  who  thinks. 

■ ■ I must  require,  also,  sensibility.  But  as  we  see 

■ i men  who  practise  justice,  kindness,  virtue,  merely 

through  a well-understood  interest,  through  the 
' love  and  feeling  of  order,  without  experiencing 
its  delights  and  voluptuousness,  so  there  may  be 
taste  without  sensibility,  just  as  we  may  have 
sensibility  without  taste.  Sensibility,  when  ex- 


treme, has  no  discernment : everything  affects  it 
equally.  This  man  will  say  to  you  coldly,  " This 
is  beautiful another  shall  be  moved,  transported, 
intoxicated.  Saliet,  tundet  pede  ierram,  ex 
ocuUs  sUUahit  amicis  rorein.  He  shall  hesitate, 
and  find  no  expressions  which  describe  his  emo- 
tions. 

The  latter  is  doubtless  the  happier  man. 

The  better  judge  is  another  matter.  Phlegma- 
tic men,  severe  and  passionless  observers  of  nature, 
often  know  better  the  delicate  chords  that  ought 
to  be  touched  : they  play  the  enthusiast  without 
being  SO;  it  is  the  man  and  the  animal. 

Keason  rectifies  sometimes  the  hasty  judgment 
of  sensibility : she  appeals  from  it.  Hence  so 
many  productions  nearly  as  soon  forgotten  as 
applauded  j so  many  others  either  unperceived  or 
disdained ; which  receive  from  time,  from  the 
progress  of  mind  and  of  art,  and  from  a more 
careful  attention,  the  tribute  they  merit. 

Hence  the  uncertainty  in  the  success  of  every 
work  of  genius.  Genius  stands  alone.  It  can 
only  be  appreciated  in  bringing  it  directly  before 
the  bar  of  uatnre.  And  how  do  that  ? Only  by 
another  man  of  genius  ! 


MELROSE.* 

At  this  season  of  the  year  for  renovating  mind 
and  body,  when  a large  proportion  of  tourists  are 
journeying  northwards,  a popular  work  on  Mel- 
rose will  be  read  with  curiosity  and  interest  by 
many.  Situate  on  the  Tweed,  Melrose  Abbey  is 
some  few  miles  out  of  the  great  high  ways  between 
the  south  and  north;  but  the  rfeYojtr  that  com- 
prises a visit  to  this  and  the  other  monastic 
remains  on  the  silver  stream  is  most  pleasurable 
and  memorable.  The  northern  tourist,  bearing 
in  mind  that  he  is  traversing  the  locale  of  Chevy 
Chnse  and  other  Border  battles  and  legends,  should 
commence  bis  stopping  stages  at  Alnwick — the 
home  of  the  ancient  Percies.  The  town  is  entered 
by  a massive  gateway,  built  by  the  son  of  Hotspur ; 
and  the  castle,  despite  the  modern  renovations, 
has  many  ancient  and  beautiful  features  belonging 
to  the  same  stirring  times.  From  this,  going 
Berwick-wjirds,  he  will  pass  the  Castle  of  Dun- 
stanborough,  a bold  ruin,  standing  on  a high 
basaltic  rock  on  the  sea  shore,  where  the  sea 
lashes  and  foams  and  frets  up  a crevasse  into  the 
castle  confines.  And  a very  few  miles  farther 
north  he  will  pass  Bamborough  Castle,  the  right 
royal  residence  of  the  Saxon  kings  of  Northumbria. 
This  castle  is  now  the  seat  of  a charity,  having 
been  left  by  Lord  Crewe  as  a school  for  hoys  and 
girls  : the  keep  is  occupied  by  the  trustees  of  the 
immense  property  devised  by  the  same  pbilau' 
thropist  for  charitable  purposes  connected  with 
distressed  vessels  and  sailors  wrecked  upon  this 
“iron-bound”  coast.  It  stands,  like  Dnnstanbo- 
rough,  on  an  immense  rock  rising  ftom  the  shore, 
and  in  the  clays  of  its  glory  must  have  been  an 
invulnerable  fortress.  In  the  sea,  before  Bambo- 
rougb  Castle,  are  the  Farne  Islands,  the  scene  of 
Grace  Darling’s  heroism ; and  a little  to  the  north 
lies  Holy  IsUnd,  so  called  from  the  sanctity  of  its 
inhabitants,  the  monks  of  Liudisfame.  Here  king 
Oswald  set  up  the  cross  and  founded  a bishopric, 
since  merged  into  the  see  of  Durham;  and  here 
Aldan  trained  twelve  Saxon  youths  to  be  bis 
fellow-labourers  in  the  hxrge  field  for  Christian 
teaching  thus  opened  out — the  extent  of  which 
may  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  baptisms, 
which,  in  seven  days,  are  recorded  to  have 
amounted  to  15,000.  But  the  strength  and  pride 
of  Linclisfarne  lie  in  the  intricacy  with  which  its 
history  is  interwoven  with  that  of  St.  Cutbbert, 
whose  UDCorrupted  remains  were  a shrine  for 
hundreds  of  years  in  Durham  Cathedral ; and 
whose  book  of  the  Gospels,  beautifully  written  and 
illuminated,  and  sobsequently  interlined,  is  still 
a shrine  to  the  antiquary  in  the  British  Museum, 
notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  more  than  athousanci 
years.  Leaving  the  north  road  at  Berwick,  where 
the  Countess  of  Buchanan  was  imprisoned  for  four 
yeiirs  in  a cage  on  the  castle  walls,  for  having 
placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Robert  Bruce  at 
his  coronation,  and  following  the  course  of  Tweed’s 
“fair  flood,”  Norham  Castle  next  proudly  claims  a 
position  among  Border  lions,  albeit  shorn  of  its 
might ; and  the  large  Norman  church  in  the  same 
village  is  especially  worth  seeing.  On  the  banks 
of  the  river  at  Tillmouth  there  is  a ruined  chapel, 
where  the  stone  coffin  in  which  St.  Cuthbert’s 
body  floated  down  the  stream  from  Old  Melrose, 
and  then  stopped  of  its  own  accord,  was  preserved. 
Wark  Castle  is  leveUed  to  the  foundation,  and  all 
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that  remains  is  a terrace  between  the  castle  wall 
and  river,  called  the  Maiden’s-walk,  At  Kelso 
there  are  the  fine  ruins  of  the  Norman  Abbey 
Church,  besides  Floors  Castle,  the  modern  resi- 
dence of  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh;  and  at  Jed- 
burgh and  Dryhurgh  the  grand  remains  of  the 
abbey  churches  of  both  monasteries  are  even 
more  attractive.  This  wealth  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture  culminates,  however,  at  Melrose, 
where  Douglas,  the  foe  of  Hotspur  at  Chevy  Chase, 
or  Otterburn,  lies  buried,  and  where  history, 
poetry,  and  legendary  lore,  all  contribute  to  the 
enchantment.  No  words  can  describe  it  so  fitly 
as  those  of  the  mighty  genius  whose  strains  have 
added  imperishable  lustre  to  a locality  already 
most  beautiful ; — 

*'  ^"hen  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave. 

And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man’s  grave, 
Then  go,— but  go  alone  the  while,— 

Then  view  St.  David’s  ruined  pile ; 

And,  home  returning,  sootbly  swear, 

Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair  1” 

The  first  Abbey  of  Melrose  was  founded  in 
Saxon  times,  cn  a site  two  miles  farther  down  the 
Tweed  than  the  present  edifice.  This  was,  like  the 
Saxon  church  of  Lindisfarne,  described  by  Bede, 
built  of  oak,  and  thatched  with  straw  and  weeds ; 
and,  like  that  famed  retreat,  was  the  scene  of  the 
early  years  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  monastic  seclusion. 
It  is  distinguished  from  the  present  building  as 
Old  Melrose.  It  flourished  till  the  reign  of  Mal- 
colm III.,  when  the  monks  were  compelled  to 
quit,  owing  to  their  refusal  to  swear  allegiance  to 
that  monarch:  after  which,  it  occupied  a minor 
position,  and  was  termed  St.  Cuthbert’s  Chapel, 
The  much  more  important  and  magnificent  abbey 
on  the  present  site  was  founded  by  David  I.  of 
Scotland,  who  also  pioiasly  founded  the  abbeys  of 
Holyrood,  Dunfermline,  Kinross,  Newbattle,  Jed- 
burgh, Dryhurgh,  and  Kelso,  believing  that,  by 
instituting  these  nurseries  of  art  and  peace  and 
of  learning,  he  was  advancing  the  interests  of  his 
kingdom.  Melrose  was  occupied  by  a community 
of  Cistercian  monks  from  the  Abbey  of  Rievalle, 
in  Yorkshire,  who  rapidly  developed  the  resources 
of  their  new  possessions.  The  nobles,  actuated  by 
the  example  of  their  aovereigu,  liberally  con- 
ferred grants  of  laud,  and  saltworks,  and  privi- 
leges of  pasturage  for  oxen  and  sheep;  of  grinding 
at  their  mills  free  of  multnre;  of  fishing,  with 
gifts  of  nets,  and  of  immense  quantities  of  peat 
for  fuel ; and  Melrose  increased  in  wealth,  useful- 
ness, and  fame. 

The  monks  of  Melrose  possessed  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century  more  than  a hun- 
dred saddle-horses,  as  many  more  for  agricultural 
purposes,  and  more  than  three  times  that  number 
in  outlying  mares  and  foals.  They  bad  3,000  acres 
of  land  in  cultivation,  and  15,000  acres  of  forest, 
common,  and  pasturage  lauds.  They  had,  also, 
3,000  head  of  oxen,  200  cows,  80  bulls,  besides 
calves,  and  more  than  20,000  sheep,  deer,  swine, 
and  poultry.  They  bred,  bought,  and  sold;  they 
exported  the  fleeces  of  their  flocks;  they  sold  fish 
from  their  fisheries  (salmon  from  the  silvery 
Tweed),  fruit  from  their  orchards,  butter  and 
cheese. 

In  excavating,  the  foundations  of  the  monastic 
domestic  buildings  are  occasionally  found,  bat  no 
positive  plan  can  be  formed  of  them.  They  would 
probably  have  been  modelled  upon  the  plan  of  the 
parent  monastery  at  Cisteaux,  which  the  rules  of 
the  order  compelled  the  abbot  of  this  and  other 
branch  establishments  to  visit  every  four  years. 
Besides  the  church,  chapter-house,  clouters,  dor- 
mitory, lavatory,  and  refectory,  there  were  other 
arrangements  which  are  not  quite  so  familiar. 
There  was  the  parlour  of  the  monks  (le  parloir  des 
moines,  collofiuii  locus) : the  most  absolute  silence 
being  preserved  among  the  religious,  this  was  a 
special  parlour  placed  near  to  and  leading  out  of 
the  cloister  reserved  for  those  engaged  in  more 
serious  studies,  so  that  they  might  not  be  excite<l 
by  the  scandal  of  the  monks.  The  ebauffoir 
{calefactorium),  where  the  monks  warmed  them- 
selves after  the  morning  chant  at  sunrise,  and 
greased  their  sandals  before  beginning  their  early 
work  ; the  kitchen,  with  its  attendant  offices  and 
watercourse;  the  iijfirmary  and  its  dependencies; 
lodgings  for  strangers;  a wax -room;  a small 
library  where  the  brethren  deposited  their  books. 
Over  the  monks’  parlour  was  the  great  library, 
which  was  reached  by  a staircase  in  the  south 
transept  of  the  church,  which  staircase  also  con- 
ducted to  the  dormitory,  so  that  the  monks  could 
descend  from  it  into  the  church  (an  arrangement 
very  apparent  at  Hexham).  Then  there  was  also 
a hall  for  theological  conferences  and  discussions, 
which  were  held  in  great  esteem  in  the  Cistercian 
order.  Removed  from  all  interference  with  the 
religious  and  intellectual  tasks  of  the  cloister,  but 
; encompassed  with  one  outer  wall,  were  mills  to 
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grind  corn  and  extract  oil,  stables,  granaries,  bay- 
lofts,  watercourses,  lodgings,  and  workshops  for 
the  nuraerous  artificers  employed  by  the  com- 
munity. and  fiower  aud  vegetable  gardens. 

Mr.  Wade  has  collected  much  information  about 
the  m'ouks  ns  well  as  the  abbey.  Several  docu- 
ments are  printed  entire  and  made  generally  avail- 
able by  translations.  He  tells  us  Melrose  was 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  on  Sunday,  28th 
July,  1146,  after  having  occupied  ten  years  in 
bniiding,  and  that  the  early  abbots  were  marvels 
of  learning  and  piety.  Of  their  learning  the 
Chronicle  of  Mailros  bears  witness.  According  to 
the  rules  of  the  Cistercians,  the  monks  were 
obliged  to  perform  their  devotions  seven  times  in 
the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  This  rule  broke 
up  their  work  time  and  theii*  rest  into  periods  of 
short  duration,  which  must  have  interfered  with 
both  comfort  and  health.  The  Nocturnal  was  per- 
formed at  two  in  the  morning.  Matins  or  Prime 
at  six.  Tierce  at  Niue,  the  Sexte  at  noon,  the 
None  at  three,  Vespers  at  six,  and  Compline  after 
seven.  At  Curfew,  or  eight,  the  monks  retired  to 
rest.  With  all  this  severity  of  discipline  the 
abbot  lived  in  great  state  and  kept  a sumptuous 
table,  to  which  guests  of  a superior  rank  were 
invited,  instead  of  being  entertained  as  others 
were  by  the  hospitaller.  lie  owned  servants, 
horses,  hounds,  hawks,  boats,  and  many  other 
luxuries.  The  prior  also  kept  up  some  state  as 
the  representative  of  the  abbot  on  all  occasions 
when  that  dignitary  was  absent,  and  was  the 
recognized  authority  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
income  of  the  abbey.  The  superior  held  the  next 
rank.  His  duty  was  to  superintend  the  discipline 
of  the  monks  and  convent,  to  see  that  the  gates 
were  properly  secured  at  eve,  and  to  read  over  the 
names  of  the  monks  after  they  had  retired  to  the 
dormitory  to  ascertain  if  all  were  present.  There 
were  besides  various  other  officers,  the  cellarer, 
the  refectioner,  the  chamberlain,  the  sacrist,  the 
almoner,  the  infirmarier,  the  hospitaller,  who  re- 
ceived pilgrims,  strangers,  and  wayfarers,  and 
provided  them  with  entertainment  in  a room  de- 
voted to  the  purpose  called  the  hospice  or  guest 
chamber;  the  ebantor  or  precentor,  who  in- 
strncted  and  conducted  the  choir ; the  treasurer, 
who  received  rents  and  paid  accounts  and  wages  j 
the  porter,  the  kitchener,  besides  bepdomadaries 
or  monks,  who  took  weekly  turns'  in  performing 
certain  offices.  This  well-ordered  establishment 
varied  in  number  : in  1250  there  were  80  monks 
living  there ; in  1510  there  were  70,  and  60  lay 
brethren  j in  15-12  there  were  100  monks  and  pro- 
bably as  many  laymen. 

The  abbey  and  its  possessors  enjoyed  great  pros- 
perity for  a long  series  of  years.  In  1215  King 
Alexander  II.  met  the  northern  English  barons 
in  the  Chapter-house,  who  agreed  to  put  him  in 
possession  of  Northumberland  and  Carlisle  if  he 
would  assist  them  in  the  assertion  of  their  rights 
to  King  John.  Pilgrims  flocked  to  the  Melrose 
shrines.  Many  bequests  and  donations  were  made, 
aud  many  persons  of  distinction  sought  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  novices.  The  curious  form  of  applica- 
tion for  this  privilege  of  a noviciate  in  an  English 
convent  was  as  follows  : — “ Syr,  I besyche  yow  and 
alle  the  convent,  for  the  hifte  of  God,  our  Lady 
Sanct  Marye,  Sanct  John  of  Baptiste,  and  alle  the 
howle  cowrte  of  hevyne,  that  ye  wolde  resave  me, 
to  lyve  and  dye  here  emongs  yow,  in  the  state  of  a 
monke  or  prebendarye,  and  servant  unto  alle,  to 
the  honor  of  God,  solace  to  the  companye,  proulfet 
to  the  place,  and  helth  unto  my  sowle.”  This  was 
probably  the  same  sort  of  petition  ns  thatwhich  Mr. 
Wade  describes  every  person  seeking  tobe  admitted 
as  a noviciate  sent  to  tbe  abbot  as  a preliminary 
step  to  presenting  himself  before  him.  In  1296  the 
monastery  of  Melrose,  in  conjunction  with  those  of 
Jedburgh,  Kelso,  and  Dryburgb,  swore  fealty  to 
Edward  I.  In  1303  the  peace  of  the  convent  was 
disturbed  by  an  attack  in  tbe  night  by  Comyn, 
Regent  of  Scotland,  who  forced  the  abbey  gate 
and  killed  several  English  soldiers,  who,  with  their 
commander,  Hugh  Audley,  were  lodging  there. 
A further  scene  of  bloodshed  was  enacted  in  1322, 
when  Edward  II.,  returning  with  his  army  from 
Scotland,  sent  forward  300  men  to  Melrose,  to 
prepare  for  his  reception.  Lord  Douglas,  hearing 
of  the  king’s  movements,  resolved  to  defeat  his 
measures,  and,  unknown  to  the  300  men  thus  sent 
forward,  obtained  an  entrance  into  the  abbey. 
On  their  arrival  he  attacked  them  une.xpectedly, 
and,  killing  some  of  them,  completely  routed  the 
remainder.  Enraged  at  their  loss,  the  English 
soldiers  avenged  themselves  on  the  monks,  slew 
the  prior,  sabred  many  of  the  infirm  monks,  in- 
cluding two  who  were  blind,  and  wounded  others  ; 
and,  carrying  away  every  valuable,  marched  south- 
wards, dealing  death  and  destruction  on  their  road. 
In  1326  the  ravages  made  by  tbe  infuriated  sol- 


diery were  repaired  when  King  Robert  granted 
the  monks  2,000^. to  rebuildtheir  church.  Thissum 
was  equalin  value  to  50,000?.  of  our  present  currency. 
Only  three  years  afterwards  this  monarch  died, 
leaving  a letter  to  his  sou  in  which  be  recommended 
the  monastery  to  his  favour,  and  directed  that  bis 
heart  should  be  buried  there.  This  interesting 
letter  Mr,  Wade  presents  in  its  entirety,  along  with 
a translation.  He  also  relates  the  touching  history 
of  tbe  royal  heart.  The  king,  ere  he  expired, 
superseded  the  direction  given  in  the  letter,  by 
expressing  a wish  that  his  heart  should  be  depo- 
sited in  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  But,  as 
Douglas  was  executing  the  royal  wish,  and  had 
proceeded  as  far  as  Spain,  he  was  killed, 
knight  bringing  home  the  silver  casket  containing 
the  heart,  it  was  subsequently  buried  at  Melrose, 
as  the  king  bad  desired  in  his  letter. 

The  next  calamity  that  hefcl  Melrose  was  in 
1385,  when  Richard  II.  invaded  Scotland  with  a 
great  army.  Advancing  by  way  of  Melrose,  he 
found  that  the  inhabitants  had  removed  all  their 
corn  aud  cattle,  and  enraged  at  the  privations  his 
army  encountered  on  account  of  this  lack  of  pro- 
visions, he  set  fire  to  the  monastery  after  having 
lodged  there  one  night.  Dryburgb  aud  Newbottle 
shared  a similar  fate.  Richard  afterwards  en- 
deavoured to  make  some  amends  for  this  sacrilege, 
by  remitting  two  shillings  of  the  duty  on  each 
sack  of  wool  the  monks  exported  from  Berwick, 
and  giving  them  license  to  sell  leather  and  farm- 
ing stock  in  Northumberland,  and  protection  from 
plunder.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  discipline 
of  the  monks  had  become  much  relaxed : so  much 
so,  that  a commission  was  sent  from  Cisteaux  to 
inquire  into  the  abuses  that  had  crept  in,  and  to 
reform  them.  Idleness,  luxuriousuess  of  living, 
magnificence  of  di'ess,  were  the  enormities  brought 
to  light  of  day.  The  abbot  was  deposed;  but  no 
particular  improvement  appears  to  h.ave  resulted 
from  this  measure;  for,  in  1527,  we  hear  of  a 
second  commissioner  from  Cisteaux  despatched  on 
the  same  errand.  The  monks  were  complained  of 
for  gadding  about,  aud  keeping  horses;  having 
separate  sleeping-chambers,  and  extr.avagantly 
fine  clothing : further,  as  having  gardens  espe- 
cially appropriated  for  their  separate  use  and 
pleasure.  Tbe  effort  to  revive  the  favour  monastic 
institutions  once  held  in  popular  esteem,  was  of 
little  avail.  Monachism  was  on  the  wane.  In 
1531,  James  V.  finding  his  kingdom  in  tran- 
quillity, “sent  to  Denmark  for  horses  and  mares, 
and  put  them  in  parks  to  improve  the  breed  of 
native  horses ; and  to  Flanders  and  France  for 
artillery,  powder  and  bullets,  pikes  and  harness, 
and  other  ordnance.  He  also  introduced  into 
Scotland,  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  Dutchmen,  aud 
Englishmen  who  were  cunning  craftsmen ; gun- 
ners, wrights,  carvers,  painters,  masons,  smiths, 
tapesters,  broudsters,  taylors,  chirurgeons,  apo- 
thecaries.” Perhaps  it  was  to  pay  these  crafts- 
men, that  in  1535  he  invested  himself  with  the 
administration  of  the  revenues  of  the  Abbey,  aud 
in  1511  procured  the  resignation  of  the  abbot, 
that  he  might  confer  the  benefice  upon  his  infant 
son.  In  September,  154-1,  an  English  army  under 
the  Earl  of  Hertford,  again  invaded  Scotland,  and 
Melrose  was  for  the  third  time  destroyed,  It  has, 
probably,  remained  as  it  was  then  left,  except  that 
a portion  of  the  nave  bad  been  fitted  up  for  paro- 
chial service,  and  considerable  damage  has  been 
additionally  effected  by  making  it  for  many  years 
the  stone  quarry  for  the  neighbourhood. 

Hundreds  of  people  who  make  a point  of 
visiting  Melrose  seldom  do  more  to  ascertain  its 
history  than  to  listen  to  the  vague  description  of 
the  guide,  who  takes  more  pride  in  pointing  out 
the  pig  playing  on  a bagpipe  carved  on  a gargoyle 
than  anything  else  there.  It  is  to  these  that 
Mr.  Wade’s  book  will  be  of  real  service.  The 
illustrations  are  poor  and  skillless.  A supposed 
restoration  of  the  abbey  church,  by  the  author,  is 
but  very  indiflereutly  carried  out.  There  are 
various  opinions  advanced  iu  tbe  course  of  the 
book  to  which  we  must  demur.  For  instance, 

, we  cannot  admit  that  the  spire  of  an  abbey  like 
Melrose  would  have  been  formed  of  wood ; nor, 
as  Mr.  Wade  asserts,  that  ancient  spires  were 
generally  made  of  wood.  In  fact,  our  author’s 
knowledge  of  architecture  appears  to  he  but  small, 
and  this  is  to  he  regretted  iu  a hook  descriptive  of 
a piece  of  architecture.  Still  the  work  is  modestly 
put  forth,  and  as  it  furnishes  agreeable  and 
instructive  reading  for  road  or  rail,  has  our  good 
wishes. 


Mb.  Ebwabd  Falre^teb,  the  author  of 
“ Dajdalus,”  has  just  been  presented  with  a gold 
medal  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  as  a mark  of  Ills 
Majesty’s  appreciation  of  his  work. 


APPRENTICESHirS. 

At  the  recent  Social  Science  Conference,  in 
Dublin,  Mr.  Lushington,  barrister,  read  a paper, 
entitled,  “Shall  Apprenticeship  under  Indenture 
be  Compulsory.” 

This  apprenticeship  question  is  one  of  great 
difficulty,  and  also  one  of  considerable  moment  to 
the  community  at  large.  It  is  very  certain  that, 
amongst  our  largo  manufacturers  aud  employers, 
a feeling  adverse  to  indentured  apprenticeships  is 
rapidly  spreading.  The  Builder,  some  time  ago, 
remarked  upon  the  fact  that,  in  many  of  our 
large  establishments  and  workshops,  apprentices 
have  almost  or  wholly  disappeared.  The  views  of 
this  class  of  employers  have  been  ably  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Napier,  of  Glasgow,  in  a paper,  read  at  one 
of  the  meetings  of  the  British  Association.  It  is 
contended  that,  under  the  old  system,  where  boys 
are  secured  against  tbe  contingencies  of  trade  and 
uncertainty  of  employment  for  a specified  season, 
they  acquire  habits  of  carelessness  and  indiffer- 
ence, unfitting  them  from  becoming  superior 
workmen;  whereas,  by  putting  them  upon  their 
mettle,  and  giving  them  plainly  to  understand 
that  present  employment  and  future  success  de- 
pend  iipon  the  activity  and  attention  with  which 
they  discharge  their  respective  duties,  a race  of 
better  educated  and  more  ingenious  workmen  will 
be  produced.  As  a proof  of  the  correctness  of 
their  views,  the  advocates  of  appren- 

ticeships point  to  America,  where  our  old  English, 
system  is  unknown. 

Now  we  are  not  about  to  deny  the  smartness 
and  ingenuity  of  our  Traus -Atlantic  cousins. 
We  confess  that  we  are  not  quite  so  go-ahead  in 
many  particulars.  Builders  do  not  build  brick  or 
stone  houses  in  their  yards,  lay  tbe  floors,  bang 
the  doors,  plaster  the  walls,  execute  the  painting, 
hang  tbe  paper,  finish  them  off  complete,  then 
trundle  them  along  the  streets  a mile  or  two,  and 
drop  them  on  the  site  they  are  henceforward  to 
occupy;  neither  has  our  ingenuity  arrived  at 
contriving  a plauing-saw  whereby  boards  are  de- 
livered from  the  saw  all  ready  planed  up ; and  we 
rather  imagine  our  hoot-last  makers  will  be  some 
time  before  they  attempt  to  execute  their  work  at 
the  turning-lathe;  all  which  things  we  have 
been  told  are  done  in  the  good  town  of  Chicago. 
Yet  this  does  not  prove  that  the  unpreuticed 
Yankee  is  a better  workman  than  a Britisher. 
We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  some 
novel  and  ingenious  furniture  recently  received 
from  a first-class  house  in  New  York;  and  if 
these  articles  are  to  he  taken  as  samples  of  the 
quality  of  Jonathan’s  handicraft,  why  we  would 
undertake  to  find  a thousand  Shoreditch  or 
Bethnal-green  garret-masters  capable  of  “ whip- 
ping” it  hollow.  In  labour-saving  expedients, 
our  inferiority  must  be  acknowledged  ; and  it 
would  be  unwise  in  us  to  hesitate  about  adopting 
or  contriving  plans  for  the  quicker  exeention  of 
work  ; but  we  must  earnestly  protest  against  the 
adoption  of  any  system  that  will  train  up  the 
rising  generation  of  workmen  to  disregard  quality 
for  quantity  in  the  race  for  mechanical  superiority. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  inventive  powers 
of  the  Americans  is  due  to  other  causes  than  the 
absence  of  special  trade  instruction  or  education. 
The  almost  boundless  agricultural  resources  of  the 
country  have  been  enormously  developed  by 
European  demand  for  corn,  cotton,  and  timber. 
The  readiness  with  which  these  great  staple  pro- 
ducts are  disposed  of,  for  hard  cash,  has  had  the 
effect  of  limiting  the  number  of  those  engaged  in 
mechanical  pursuits,  and  at  the  same  time  stimu- 
lating demand  for  their  productions.  To  meet 
this  augmented  demand  there  has  not  been,  nor 
for  ages  yet  to  come  will  there  probably  be,  any 
surplus  labour  to  fall  back  upon.  As  a conse- 
quence, ingenuity  has  been  taxed  to  supply  the 
place  of  bone,  muscle,  and  sinew.  Working  me- 
chanics have  their  inventive  powers  stimulated  by 
the  certainty  that  any  economical  contrivance 
will  he  to  their  own  pecuniary  advantage.  This, 
we  believe,  is  the  main  reason  for  American  cute- 
uess  in  labour-saving  expedients,  and  not  in 
their  freedom  from  apprenticeships. 

But  were  it  otherwise,  supposing  that  American 
artisans  were  better  workmen  than  British,  sup- 
posing  their  inventive  superiority  were  the  result 
of  being  left  to  their  own  wits  to  learn  a trade, 
what  then  ? Shall  we  pursue  a similar  plan  in 
England?  We  would  say,  no.  Are  we  not,  then, 
in  want  of  clever  and  ingenious  workmen  ? Cer- 
tainly, but  we  are  more  in  want  of  thoughtful 
prudent,  steady  citizens;  and  we  apprehend  that 
the  abrogation  of  indentured  apprenticeships  will 
not  secure  that  great  essential  of  national  greatness. 
Vast  as  have  been  the  benefits  conferred  upon  this 
country  by  the  growth  of  the  factory  system, 
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giant  evUs  have  grown  therewith;  not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  early  age  at  which  children  acquire 
independent  ideas  and  sever  themselves  from 
parental  control.  In  the  manufacturing  districts 
boys  and  girls  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age 
earn  sufficient  for  their  own  maintenance,  and 
they  then  begin  to  think  it  high  time  to  have  a 
home  of  their  own.  Hence  early  and  improvident 
marriages,  with  all  the  miseries  incidental  to  such 
indiscreet  engagements. 

Of  the  tendency  of  unlndcnturcd  apprentice- 
ships, there  can  he  little  doubt.  AVith  no  legal 
restraints  from  either  parent  or  master,  what  is  to 
prevent  boys  or  youths  from  rushing  into  a life  of 
privation  and  misery  ? In  America,  the  rapid 
increase  of  population  is  a subject  for  rejoicing : 
there  is  plenty  of  elbow-room  for  myriads  yet  to 
come.  In  England  the  case  is  different.  Here 
there  is  actual  strife  for  the  means  of  existence  : 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  are  overcrowded, 
and  every  addition  to  the  number  of  workers 
lessens  the  chances  for  the  remainder;  conse- 
quently increasing  the  aggregate  of  poverty, 
misery,  and,  we  may  add,  crime. 

In  these  remarks  we  are  not  blind  to  the  evils 
of  ordinary  apprenticeships.  In  the  first  place, 
boys  arc  generally  set  to  work  at  too  early  an  age, 
and  before  they  have  any  clear  idea  respecting  the 
new  relation  upon  which  they  have  entered.  In 
the  next  place,  apprenticeships  are  usually  too 
long.  We  may  safely  affirm  that,  if  a trade  cannot 
be  learned  in  five  years,  it  never  will  be  learned. 

As  one  means  for  introduciug  a more  hopeful 
state  of  things  than  now  exists,  we  suggest  that 
the  most  eminent  of  our  manufacturers  should 
offer  to  receive,  as  apprentices,  one  or  more  boys 
of  sixteen,  who  shall  have  passed  a specified 
examination  in  various  acquirements  useful  and 
necessary  in  the  trade  they  would  like  to  learn. 
Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  competitive 
examinations  amongst  the  students  of  mechanics’ 
and  other  institutions  connected  with  the  Society 
of  Arts,  several  hundred  commercial  gentlemen 
and  manufacturers  signed  a document  to  the 
effect  that  in  filling  up  vacancies  for  clerks,  &c., 
in  their  establishments,  they  would  give  the 
preference  to  persons  who  had  received  a certifi- 
cate from  the  Society  just  named.  Why  not 
extend  the  principle  to  the  taking  of  apprentices 
without  premiums  ? and  why  not  go  still  further, 
and  offer  prizes  of  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  pounds, 
ns  premiums,  for  apprenticing  others  who  also 
passed  the  examination  ? One  good  effect  of  such 
a plan  would  he  to  induce  working  men  to  prac- 
tise self-denial,  and  keep  their  sons  at  school  for 
a longer  period.  It  has  long  been  a source  of 
regret  to  our  educational  philanthropists,  that 
the  children  of  our  working  population  are  taken 
from  school  at  such  an  early  age,  the  average 
being  about  eleven  years.  The  plain  fact  is,  as 
soon  as  a boy  can  contribute  to  his  own  support, 
the  parent,  not  having  the  remotest  prospect  of 
any  advantage  to  be  derived  from  a longer  con- 
tinuance at  school,  is  only  too  glad  to  be  partly 
relieved  from  his  maintenance  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. The  first  opportunity  of  employment  is 
eagerly  clutched  at,  irrespective  of  the  moral  and 
physical  wrong  the  child  endures. 

The  suggestion  we  offer  would  in  some  degree 
obviate  these  regrettable  circumstances.  We  be- 
lieve there  are  hundreds  of  working  men  who 
would  gladly  practise  a little  self-denial  to  keep 
their  sons  at  school,  provided  they  saw  some 
prospect  of  it  being  an  ultimate  advantage.  As 
it  is,  the  great  majority  have  not  the  means  of 
apprenticing  a hoy,  except  to  a trade  that  is 
already  overstocked,  and,  consequently,  underpaid. 
The  results  are  carelessness  and  indifference,  where 
there  ought  to  be  forethought  and  anxiety  for  the 
future  welfare  of  their  offspring. 


ORIGIN  OF  TRAMWAYS. 

That  Mr.  Outram,  of  Butterly  Hall,  brought 
the  iron  tramway  to  a degree  of  perfection  which 
it  had  not  before  attained,  is,  I believe,  well  esta- 
blished ; hut  that  the  word  tram  is  merely  a syncope 
of  the  name  Outram  is  improbable.  ‘‘  The  tram, 
dram-xo^Ci,  or  waggou  way,  was  at  first  only 
employed  in  transporting  coals  to  a short  distance 
from  the  pits  to  the  places  where  they  could  be 
shipped,  and  was  universally  made  of  loood. 
When  it  was  found  that  these  tramways  could  be 
employed  for  more  general  purposes,  they  were 
caiTied  to  a farther  extent,  and  the  scarcity  of 
wood,  and  the  expenseof  their  repairs  suggested  the 
idea  of  employing  iron  instead  of  wood.  At  first 
flat  rods  of  bar  iron  were  nailed  upon  the  original 
wooden  rails;  and  this,  though  an  expensive  pro- 
cess, was  found  to  be  a great  improvement.  The 
wood  on  which  these  rods  rested  being  liable  to 


rot  and  give  way,  some  imperfect  attempts  were 
made  to  make  them  wholly  of  cast-iron;  but  these 
were  found  to  be  liable  to  many  objections,  until 
the  matter  was  taken  in  hand  by  Mr.  Outram, 
who  contrived  at  the  same  time  to  diminish  the 
expense  and  improve  the  strength  of  the  road” 
(Rees’s  “ Encyclopaedia  ”).  These  tramways  were 
perhaps  originally  of  German  origin.  At  all  events 
one  of  the  first  in  Europe  is  said  to  have  been 
that  from  Linz  to  Budweis,  in  Bohemia,  serving 
to  connect  the  Danube  with  the  Moldau  and  Elbe. 
The  line  was  subsequently  extended  from  Linz  to 
Gmilnden,  at  the  head  of  the  Traun-See ; and  has 
been  for  many  years  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  as  well  as  goods,  being  worked  by  horses. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  word 
tram  is  derived  from  the  old  German  word  tram 
(which  Wachter  derives  from  the  Greek  douroii, 
liguum,  by  change  of  « into  in,  but  which  may  also 
be  connected  with  the  Saxon  trim,  firm,  strong), 
wood,  a beam,  also  a tree,  whence  trimmen,  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  trimman,  to  build.  Not  only 
has  the  word  tram  been  used  for  ages  in  Scotland 
to  designate  the  shafts  of  carts,  but  it  was  also  a 
name  in  some  parts  of  the  North  of  England  for 
the  coal-waggon  itself.  Again,  one  sort  of  silk 
formed  by  twisting  two  or  more  threads  of  raw 
silk  slack  is,  or  was,  called  tram,  or  shoot ; the 
other  sort  being  called  organize.  In  modern 
' German  tram  signifies  a beam,  rafter,  round,  or 
step : tram-haum  (in  mining)  is  a main-beam ; 
tram-saule,  a prop,  a stay  of  the  main-beam ; 
tram-seide,  wool  silk,  frame  silk. 

A great  deal  has  been  ^vritten  as  to  the  etymology 
of  the  word  hrest-summer.  My  impression  is,  that 
it  is  merely  a corrujrtion  of  trahs  summaria,  “ tlie 
chief  beam.”  R.  S.  CnAiiROCK. 

Grag’S’inn. 


THE  POST-OFFICE  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

The  amount  of  business  transacted  on  the 
first  day  of  opening  the  Post-office  Savings  Banks, 
it  appears,  far  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations of  those  who  arranged  the  details  of  the 
scheme;  a very  large  number  of  persons,  male 
and  female,  of  all  ages  and  classes,  having  become 
depositors.  The  money  collected  was  immediately 
transferred  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduc- 
tion of  the  National  Debt,  for  iuvestment  accord- 
ing to  law.  We  look  forward  with  hope  to  this 
new  plan,  now  fairly  set  agoing  in  some  hundreds 
of  places,  of  leading  the  industrious  classes  into 
habits  of  saving  any  little  surplus  of  their  income. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  savings  hanks;  the  Penny 
Banks,  Ac.,  in  connection  with  parishes  and  dis- 
tricts ill  large  towns : there  are  also  provident 
societies,  building  societies,  and  other  useful 
institutions,  which  hold  out  encouragement  to 
workmen,  and  other's  of  limited  income,  to  “ lay 
by  for  a rainy  day,”  as  the  saying  is.  Notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  done,  however,  a 
want  of  some  other  arrangement  has  certainly 
been  felt,  which  would  afford  easy,  frequeirt,  con- 
venient, and  tempting  opportunities,  iu  nume- 
rous districts,  towns,  aud  villages,  for  putting 
away  little  savings  as  they  could  be  spared. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  saving  money  is  to 
make  a beginning.  Small  sums,  which  would  soon 
mount  up  to  larger  ones,  arc  wasted,  in  conse- 
quence of  people  saying,  “ What  is  the  use  of 
saving  these  trifles?”  and  the  money  is  spent  on 
matters  which  might  just  have  been  as  well  doue 
without.  Sometimes,  people  do  not  like  to  go 
with  trifling  sums  to  savings  banks;  or,  if  they 
intend  to  do  so,  the  deposit  can  only  he  made  at 
certain  days  aud  hours;  aud,  before  that  time 
arrives,  the  amount  intended  to  have  been  put 
away  has  been  in  some  way  called  for  and  spent ; 
aud  so,  for  the  want  of  some  little  beginning,  a 
good  intention  is  delayed  or  entirely  frustrated. 
In  order  to  prevent  this,  and  give  every  facility 
for  saving,  hanks  have  already  been  opened  in 
connection  with  300  of  the  Post-office  money-order 
offices;  but,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  hanking  pri- 
vilege will  be  extended  to  no  less  than  2,500 
offices,  aud  the  number  will  he  constantly  increas- 
ing. Deposits,  as  wc  have  before  noted,  of  not  less 
than  Is.  or  not  more  than  30?.,  will  be  taken  at 
all  the  offices,  from  ten  o’clock  to  four  o’clock, — 
in  many  from  nine  to  sLx  o’clock,  daily,  and  on 
Saturday  evenings  until  eight  o’clock.  No  more 
than  30?.  will  be  taken  from  a depositor  in  one 
year,  or  in  all  150/. 

On  the  last  day  of  each  year  the  interest,  at  the 
rate  of  2}  per  cent.,  which  may  be  easily  added, 
being  at  the  rate  of  one  halfpenny  a month  for 
every  complete  pound,  will  be  calculated,  and 
added  to  the  principal  sum,  with  which  it  will 
thenceforth  bear  interest  at  the  same  rate. 
When  the  interest  shall  have  brought  this  sum  up 


to  200/.  no  further  interest  will  he  paid.  A single 
pound  will  hear  interest  at  the  same  rate.  A book 
of  instructions  has  now  been  issued  at  a cheap 
rate. 

Amongst  the  regulations  it  has  been  decided 
that  deposits  may  be  made  in  the  joint  names  of 
two  parties,  but  the  signatures  of  both  will  he 
required  on  withdrawal.  Youths  of  fourteen 
years  of  age  and  upwards  may  enter  into  these 
joint  deposits;  and  youths  of  seven  years  of  age 
may  deposit  on  their  own  account;  aud  their 
receipt  on  withdrawal  will  he  sufficient  discharge 
for  the  postmaster.  Married  women,  or  siuglo 
women  who  may  afterwards  marry,  may  deposit 
and  withdraw;  unless,  after  such  marriage,  the 
husband  shall  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  post- 
master-general that  the  repayment  must  be  made 
to  him.  Certified  friendly  societies,  charitable 
institutions,  penny  banks,  &c.,  approved  by  tho 
National  Debt  Commissioners,  may  deposit  their 
funds  in  the  Post-bank  without  any  restriction : 
declarations  will  have  to  be  signed  in  the  same 
way  as  by  other  depositors.  There  arc  arrange- 
ments by  which  accounts  may  be  withdrawn  from 
savings  banks  to  the  post-office  in  the  neighbour- 
hood where  the  person  who  has  saved  the  money 
lives.  The  regulations  generally  seem  so  simple, 
so  liberal  in  their  terms  of  management,  aud  so 
well  adapted  to  the  use  of  a large  class,  that  wc 
earnestly  hope  the  Post-banks  will  be  extensively 
used  by  that  large  and  important  class  whom  it  is 
sought  to  benefit. 


PATENT  RIGHTS. 

Patent  rights  and  the  law  of  patents  formed  a 
subject  of  interest  and  discussion  at  the  Manchester 
meeting  of  the  British  Association.  Sir  William 
Armstrong  and  Professor  Rogers  both  read  papers, 
and  both  took  extreme  views  against  the  granting 
of  patents. 

In  the  paper  read  by  Professor  Rogers  the 
following  conclusions  were  drawn  : — 

The  privilege  of  patent  (1)  does  not  stimulate 
invention ; (2)  does  not  come  within  the  definition 
of  that  protection  toproperty  and  the  acknowledged 
duty  of  the  State  to  maintain  intact  the  labour  of 
individuals;  (3)  acts  as  a hinderance  to  improve- 
ment, by  being  a check  on  the  freedom  of  bene- 
ficial discovery ; (4)  is  an  illogical  acknowledgment 
that  an  accidental  priority  of  discovery  is  tho 
ground  for  allowing  a sole  property  ; (5)  can  have 
all  its  reasonable  advantages  secured  by  secrecy, 
and  is  constantly  superseded  by  secrecy ; (6)  is  a 
tax  in  the  fullest  sense  on  the  consumer. 

On  the  fifth  proposition  we  may  here  observe, 
that  though  in  some  cases  the  nature  of  the  patent 
may  ho  such  that  secrecy  may  be  of  use  to  an 
inventor;  still  this  cannot  hold  good  in  all  cases, 
by  a great  many;  the  nature  of  the  patent  being 
frequently  such  that  tho  idea  of  secrecy  being 
possessed  in  connection  with  it  is  simply  absurd. 

A report  by  a committee  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science 
on  the  patent  laws  was  also  read  at  the  Man- 
chester meeting,  by  Mr.  James  Heywood,  F.R.S. 

The  resolutions  of  this  report  were  as  follows  : — 

“ l.  That  all  applications  for  grants  of  letters  patent 
should  be  subjected  to  a preliminary  investigation  before  a 
special  tribunal. 

2.  That  such  tribunal  shall  have  power  to  decide  on  the 
granting  of  patents,  hutit  shall  be  open  to  inventors  to 
renew  their  application  notwithstanding  previous  refusal. 

.3.  That  the  said  tribunal  should  be  formed  by  a perma- 
nent and  salaried  judge  j assisted,  when  necessary,  by  the 
advice  of  scientific  assessors ; and  that  its  sittings  should 
be  public. 

4.  That  the  same  tribunal  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion to  try  patent  causes,  subject  to  a right  of  appeal. 

5.  That  the  jurisdiction  of  such  tribunal  should  be  e.\ 
tended  to  the  trial  of  all  questions  of  copyright  and  regis- 
tration of  design. 

6.  That  the  scientific  assessors  for  tho  trial  of  patent 
causes  should  be  five  in  number  (to  be  chosen  from  a 
panel  of  thirty,  to  be  nominated  by  the  Comnrissioners  of 
Patents)  for  the  adjudication  of  facts,  when  deemed 
necessary  by  the  judge  or  demanded  by  either  of  the  par- 
ties. 

/.  That  the  right  of  appeal  should  be  to  a Court  of  the 
Exchequer  Chamber,  with  a flnaliappeal  to  the  House  of 
Lords. 

B.  That,  for  the  preliminary  examination,  the  assessors 
(if  the  judge  requires  their  assistance)  should  be  two  in 
number,  named  by  the  Commissioners  of  Patents  from 
the  existing  panel ; the  decision  to  rest  with  the  judge. 

9.  That  the  committee  approve  the  principle  of  com- 
pelling patentees  to  grant  licences  on  terms  to  be  fixed  by 
arbitration ; or,  in  case  the  parties  shall  not  agree  to  such 
arbitration,  then  by  the  proposed  tribunal,  or  by  an  arbi- 
trator or  arbitrators  appointed  by  tbe  said  tribunal. 

ID.  That  a report  be  drawn  up  in  conformity  with  the 
resolutions  passed  by  this  committee,  and  that  the  coun- 
cil, if  such  report  be  approved  by  them,  be  requested  to 
allow  it  to  be  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion, to  be  held  at  Manchester  this  year.” 

In  the  report,  it  was  observed  that  the  objects 
the  committee  had  in  view  were  to  devise  means 
by  which  those  evils  that  had  sprung  from  the 
changes  lately  introduced  into  the  patent  laws 
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might  be  remedied,  and  better  protection  seenred 
to  Property  in  inventions.  The  minds  of  the  com- 
mittee were  chiefly  directed  to  the  best  means  of 
preventing  grants  for  worthless  or  frivolons  inven- 
tions,  aud  to  the  constitution  of  a tribunal  tor 
objections  and  infringements. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  here  append  some  re- 
marks on  the  subject  generally  by  a correspondent 


of  our  own  : — 

In  viewing'  the  correspondence  on  the  patent  system 
which  the  public  have  lately  been  favoured  with,  it 
mieht  be  thougrnt  ine.xcusablc  for  gentlemen  in  such  po- 
sitiiins  as  snmeof  the  writers  and  speakers  alluded  to, 
falling  into  errors  so  cle-<rly  visible,  and  easily  pioved  by 
the  past  history  of  invention.  Have  they  considered  the 
ami'unt  of  cnpital  and  labour  that  is  generally  required 
to  prove  the  vulue  of  inventions  ? and  would  they  them- 
selves like  to  embark  their  capital  and  labour,  to  risk 
ruin  and  ridicule  for  no  certain  seif  advantage?  I really 
tliuik  they  know  nothing  of  the  subject  in  question  by 
experience,  or  must  be  in  a po«itii>n  very  different  from 
the  practical  men  of  art  and  science  who  constitute  the 
miijority  and  principal  inventors  of  the  world. 

But  while  1 dissent  from  such  opinions  as  seem  gene- 
rally entertained,  ! wi  l add  a few  of  my  own  upon  the 
snbjei't,  in  case  you  may  have  space,  and  consider  them 
of  interest  to  the  public  and  your  subscribers. 

Jiu’fnriotis  supplyine  the  means  of  obtaining  all  the 
nece-saiies  of  modern  civilized  life  should,  on  that 
acconnr.  be  panicu  al  ly  regarded  and  assisted. 

Inventions,  being  a produce  of  labour  and  capital, 
should  evidently  rate  a<  the  property  ot  the  producers, 
and  Should  entitle  tiicm  in  some  way  to  rewards  in  pro- 
porrion  to  their  value  ; that  being  the  rule  by  which  all 
otiii  r kinds  of  produce  or  properties  are  disposed  of. 

I do  not  approve  of  a bonus  systenj  alone,  as  there  is 
certsio  to  be  partiality,  by  which  the  man  of  capital  and 
influence  would  get  treble  wnac  a poor  inventor  would 
get  for  the  same  invention.  Nor  yet  do  I think  it  best 
lor  the  pub'ic  funds  to  be  used  for  such  a purpose,  when 
inventions  might  be  made  to  luriii  -h  such  funds. 

And  now  I win  offer  a few  propositions  of  my  own. 
whicn  I take  the  linerty  to  think  would  tend  to  the 
removal  of  manv  of  the  o 'StrucCions  to  the  progress  of 
invention  anil  the  interest  of  inventors  now  existing. 

I should  propose  that  all  inventions  be  the  public  pro- 
perty, and  as  such  clainie  i by  a nanonal  institution 
estahi'shed  by  the  Guveroinent  lor  thepurpo-e. 

The  inventor  tiavoig  the  free  right  to  make  and  exhibit 
the  same,  and  whatever  bonus  or  percentage  ofllie  rents, 
or  letiiriis  of  the  invention  the  Institution  might  award 
or  be  required  by  rule  to  give.  All  others  requiring  the 
use  of  the  invention,  to  rent  it  of  the  Institution  as  Jong 
as  they  like. 

A'-y  iiiveiitio  > in  one  country  to  he  the  property  of  the 
pub'ic  in  oiher  conniries,  and  claimed  as  such  by  any 
established  institution  of  the  kind,  and  rented  to  the 
pubtir  wanting  it  the  institution  to  have  power  to  assist 
inventors  to  carry  out  approved  inventions ; the  inventor 
in  such  ca-e  only  being  entitled  to  any  bouus  that  might 
be  awarded,  and  the  right  to  exhibit  it. 

Some  such  arrangement  as  I suggest  would  do  away 
with  monopoly  entirely,  would  give  greater  opportunities 
and  assurance  to  inventors,  and  would  create  a fund  for 
the  a'd  and  protection  ol  future  inventions  from  the  past. 

It  certainly  would  not  give  so  good  an  opportunity  of 
realizing  a fortune  so  soon  out  of  a valuable  invention 
faviiuraidy  introduced  under  a system  of  monopoly.  Yet, 
while  it  would  give  all  (air  play  and  opportunity  to  pro- 
ceed direct  with  such  matters,  it  would  give  what  would 
very  often  be  ne-'-ded,— a pecuniary  reward,  or  share  ot 
rents,  or  profits  of  invention,  which  might  be  wanting  to 
enable  them  to  work  their  own  right  profitably. 

Also  all  would  have  opportunity  to  give  their  inventions 
for  the  public  good.  If  they  did  not  wish  or  could  not  carry 
them  out  themselves,  they  might  have  them  registered, 
which  might  secure  them  a share  of  credit  and  reward,  if 
worth  it,  and  would  be  a deposit  on  their  account  tor  the 
aid  of  genius.  Also  it  would  prevent  ibe  chance  of  their 
falling  into  the  hands,  as  is  now  otten  the  case,  of  such  as 
generally  rob  their  originators  of  both  gain  and  credit. 

But  1 do  nut  consider  those  who  make  a trade  of  In- 
vention, or  capitalists,  should  be  dealt  with  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  man  of  busiuess  or  operative  trying  to  intro- 
duce an  improvement  in  the  .same ; that  is,  in  the  way  of 
assistance,  &c.  There  would  have  to  te  many  rules  and 
provisions  made  to  guard  against  imposition,  &c,,  and  a 
small  charge  to  pay  for  investigation,  registration.  &c.  &c. 

HliWlTT. 


THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  ARCIIITEC- 
TURAL  STUDY. 

In  announcing  the  opening  of  his  courses  of 
lectures  on  architecture  and  construction  at  the 
University  College,  on  Tuesday,  the  15th  of  Oc- 
tober, Professor  Donaldson  makes  the  following 
observations,  which  will  interest  our  readers  : — 

"The  several  questions  connected  with  these 
subjects,  and  which  have  for  so  many  years  occu- 
pied the  professional  aud  public  mind,  have  been 
matters  of  special  discussion  during  the  last 
twelve  months,  aud  have  also  been  of  late  seriously 
brought  under  the  attention  of  artists  of  all  na- 
tions at  the  recent  Antwerpian  Congress.  Hi- 
therto, in  ancient  and  modern  periods  of  art,  men 
have  been  satisfied  with  adopting  the  established 
or  accepted  style  of  their  country,  as  in  Egypt, 
Greece,  Rome,  and  in  Christian  Europe  of  the 
Middle  Agee,  and  even  in  Asia ; and  by  improving, 
embellishing,  or  gradually  modifying  it,  to  meet 
the  wants  that  might  arise,  or  the  varieties  of 
taste  which  occur  from  caprice,  fashion,  or  the 
influence  of  some  great  master,  as  we  find  in  the 
productions  of  the  later  periods  of  Italian  ami 
French  art.  With  us,  such  changes  have  de- 
pended at  one  time  upon  the  exhaustion  of  an 
idea,  as  of  the  Gothic  in  the  sixteenth  century,  or 
the  desire  for  novelty.  At  another,  upon  the 
educational  tendencies  of  our  grammar  schools 


and  universities,  as  those  which  led  to  the  substi- 
tution of  the  Greek  for  the  Palladian  taste.  _ Or 
again,  upon  the  influence  of  a class,  as  the  clerical, 
wliich  revived  the  Medimval  to  supersede,  in  its 
turn,  the  pseudo-Greek  of  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century.  But,  of  late  years,  a fresh  class 
of  reasoners  have  asserted  another  principle  for 
the  guidance  of  the  architect.  They  may  be  called 
the  Realists,  and  lay  claim  to  the  true  in  art ; they 
demand  nothing  but  what  they  call  the  real  in 
construction  ; an  original  style,  which  should  make 
brick  decoration  the  only  feature  of  brick  con- 
struction} iron  evident  in  form  as  well  as  in  struc- 
tural application ; and  stone,  or  marble,  or  wood, 
not  feigned  by  cements,  stuccoes,  or  pigments. 
Hence  a modern,  new,  original  style,  iudependent 
of  all  antecedents.  The  profession  are  thus  called 
upon  to  satisfy  these  three  classes  of  reasoners,— 
the  Classic,  the  Gothic,  and  the  Realist,  if,  without 
invidiousness  and  for  the  mere  sake  of  distinction, 
I may  he  permitted  to  use  the  term. 

The  first  of  the  architectural  questions  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  at  Antwerp  was  this--Is 

the  expression  of  monumental  art  in  harmony  with 
the  raauifestations  of  modern  ideas  ? 

Hence  it  would  appear  that  some  have  the  im- 
pression that  there  is  a necessity  for  a new  phase 
in  art } aud  to  realise  which  only  requires  the 
same  earnestness,  intent,  and  application,  as  impel 
an  author  to  write  a new  work,  or  to  promulgate 
a new  theory,  perhaps  I should  say  to  revive  an 
old  theory,  or  doctrine  of  physics,  such  as  has 
been  boldly  advanced  by  some  daring  writers  of 
late. 

If  we  refer  to  the  lessons  taught  us  by  history, 
we  shall  find  that  it  has  hitherto  required  a cen- 
tury or  more,  and  a succession  of  efforts,  to  create 
aud  perfect  a new  and  distinctly-pronounced  style 
aud  taste  out  of  a crude  and  primitive  idea.  For 
it  must  be  recollected  that  a new  style  is  not 
merely  the  creation  of  new  details  as  to  taste,  but 
of  new  combinations  of  forms  in  mass.  And 
unless  we  arrive  at  like  periods  in  our  political  or 
social  condition,  as  the  decline  of  Egypt  and 
Greece,  and  the  overthrow  of  Rome,  or  are  im- 
pelled by  some  other  stern  necessity,  it  does  not 
appear  likely  from  the  evidence  of  history,  that 
we  can  hope,  even  if  it  be  desirable  to  hope,  for 
new  forms  aud  combinations,  and  an  entirely  new 
current  of  ideas,  totally  at  variance  with  what 
has  gone  before,  and  having  its  own  relations  and 
proportions,  independent  of  the  high  art  of  the 
Classic  or  Medimval  times. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  certain  marked  modi- 
fications of  taste  have  taken  place  among  peoples, 
resulting  from  caprice  or  fushion.  But  these  only 
exist  for  a special  time  and  for  a special  fleeting 
purpose,  and  disappear  like  the  successive  changes 
; in  costume,  to  make  room  for  others  equally 
ephemeral.  It  is  also  true,  that  the  new  wants  of 
the  present  times,  such  as  the  .stations  ot  rail- 
ways, the  enormous  provisional  erections  for  occa- 
sional international  exhibitions,  and  the  general 
use  of  any  new  material,  as  an  essential  element 
in  construction,  may  suggest  new  features.  But 
if  anything  substantially  good  and  new  in  taste  is 
to  be  hoped  for,  it  must  be  spontaneous  and  not 
forced.  There  may  be  the  germ,  but  time  is 
required  to  mature  it,  and  to  work  out  all  its 
capabilities  as  a principle,  which  should  develope 
a new  artistic  sentiment. 

It  is,  however,  obviously  the  duty  of  the 
schools  not  to  trench  upon  such  debateable  ques- 
tions. Without  the  solid  foundation  of  a know- 
ledge of  what  has  been  already  effected  by  the 
high  intellects  of  the  past,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  the  leading  monuments  of  taste,  the  scholar 
is  unable  to  distinguish  the  good  from  the  bad: 
without  an  insight  into  the  qualities  of  the  mate- 
rials at  hand,  and  the  laws  which  control  their 
application,  he  will  be  at  a loss  to  avail  himself  of 
their  fitness  to  meet  material  necessities,  or  those 
casual  combinations  productive  of  grandeur  and 
grace. 

These  are  elementary  conditions  of  thought 
which  the  professor  seeks  to  instil.  He  can  only 
point  out  the  where,  the  why,  the  bow,  and  the 
when  a building  has  been  erected,  and  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  guided  its  conception.  He 
cannot  hope  to  complete  the  education  of  the 
student.  He  can  only  indicate  the  sources  of  in- 
formation and  the  mode  of  study  to  be  pursued. 
The  experience  in  the  office  of  his  principal,  and 
the  knowledge  obtained  in  the  study  of  the  works 
actually  in  progress  and  rising  up  under  his  own 
vigilant  inspection,  can  alone  afford  him  the 
power  to  enter  upon  professional  life,  and  to  meet 
the  exlgoucies  he  will  have  to  satisfy. 

Much,  however,  may  be  learned  in  the  classes — 
a methodical  habit  of  observation,  a systematic 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  principles  of  the  art 
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and  science  of  construction,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  the  most  noted  buildings  and  monuments- 
But  it  will,  after  all,  depend  upon  the  earnest 
application  of  the  student  himself  to  follow  these 
up,  and  by  continuous  study  to  give  them  a deep 
and  lasting  hold  upon  his  memory  and  feelings.’^ 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  remembering  the  scheme  for 
professional  examinations  now  under  considera- 
tion, that  all  who  are  able  will  take  advantage  of 
the  courses  at  University  College. 


THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S 
COMPETITION. 

Wb  have  received  a number  of  additional  letters 
on  this  subject,  complaining  in  very  strong  terms 
of  the  condition  in  which  the  drawings  have  been 
returned,  the  retention  of  packing-cases,  and  the 
loss  of  perspectives.  One  writer  is  indignant  at 
the  refusal  of  the  society  to  award  the  offered 
premium  for  "the  hest  design  for  covering  a quan- 
tity of  land  with  dwellings,  &c.,”  and  says, — 

“ I would  suggest,  sir,  that  in  future  it  would 
be  wise  to  insist  that  whenever  a competition  is 
announced  under  the  auspices  of  a society,  or  a 
committee,  the  sum  offered  should  be  placed  in 
the  bands  of  a third  party,  as  a guarantee  that  it 
shall  be  given  to  the  successful  competitor,  and 
that  the  names  of  one  or  two  parties  of  known  re- 
spectability should  be  furnished,  whowould  consent 
to  he  held  responsible  for  the  proper  carrying  out 
of  the  competition.  As  it  is,  I think  your  readers 
will  agree  with  me  that  this  competition  affords 
another  proof,  if  one  were  needed,  that  bodies 
corporate  have  neither  conscience  nor  gentlemanly 
I feeling.  I,  for  one,  shall  not  be  greatly  surprised, 
by  and  by,  to  find  whatever  excellencies  my 
plans  may  have  contained  embodied  in  a volume 
of  ‘ Blank's  Plans  for  Working  Class  Bioell- 
ings’  ” 


ADDITIONAL  PRIZES;  "THE  ARCIIITEC- 
TURAL  MUSEUM.” 

We  are  asked  to  give  additional  publicity  to 
the  circumstance  that  Mr.  MacColla  oft’ers  through 
theCouncil  of  tboArchitectural  Museum  two  prizes, 
of  five  guineas  each,  for  the  two  best  designs  for 
tile  pavements;  the  one  suited  to  a Gothic  build- 
ing, the  other  for  a mansion  in  the  Classic  style 
of  architecture.  The  drawings  are  to  be  on  a 
scale  of  two  inches  to  the  foot.  The  prize  designs, 
it  is  stated,  " will  become  the  property  of  Mr. 
MacColla,  and  will,  if  practicable,  be  executed  in 
tiles,  and  sent  to  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1862.”  The  instructions  will  he  obtainable  at  our 
office,  so  that  we  need  not  print  them  here. 

The  offer,  it  will  be  seen,  does  not  address  itself, 
as  usual,  to  art-workmen,  but  to  members  of  the 
architectural  profession  aud  others  skilled  in  de- 
sign, and  is  not  sufficient  in  amount.  We  hope  to 
be  excused  for  saying  that  it  looks  a little  like  an 
arrangement  to  obtain  through  the  advertising 
medium  of  the  Architectural  Museumtwo  good  de- 
signs cheap.  This  can  be  obviated  by  the  proposer 
at  once  announcing  that  if  the  designs  be  carried 
out  and  used  commercially  the  authors  of  them 
will  receive  a proper  sum  for  their  work. 


FATAL  FALL  OF  RAILWAY  ARCHES  IN 
MANCHESTER. 

Two  lives  have  been  lo.st  In  Water-street,  by 
the  falling  of  old  railway  arches,  from  want  of 
shoring.  The  arches  were  being  removed  to  make 
room  for  the  new  bridge  over  the  river  Irwell. 
The  corporation  surveyor,  Mr.  Lyude,  had  the 
general  supervision  of  the  work,  aud  he  had 
directed  the  propping  of  the  arches  because  they 
were  on  a dangerous  slope.  Ilis  directions  were 
neglected  from  Monday  to  WedncsdiTy,  and  hence 
the  fatality.  About  six  o’clock  on  Wednesday 
morning,  when  four  men  were  engaged  in  wheel- 
ing barrows  on  the  top  of  the  arches  which  it  was 
intended  to  preserve,  and  whilst  one  man  below 
was  engaged  In  pulling  down  the  third  arch,  the 
brickwork  suddenly  fell,  and  one  after  the  other 
the  remaining  arches  also  fell,  in  quick  succession. 
Two  of  the  men  on  the  top  were  thrown  down, 
buried  in  the  ruins,  and  killed ; while  the  others, 
with  much  difficulty,  escaped  uninjured. 

At  the  coroner’s  inquest  Mr.  Lynde  and  others 
gave  evidence.  Mr.  Lynde  said  that  on  Monday 
ho  saw  the  men  pulling  down  one  of  the  arches  j 
aud  it  appeared  to  him  tliat,  if  they  went  further, 
there  would  be  danger  of  the  other  arches  falling, 
just  as  they  had  done.  Witness  went  under  one 
of  the  arches ; aud  either  Mr.  Gilbert, — one  of  the 
partners  of  Sharp  & Gilbert,  who  were  employed 
by  the  contractor  for  the  brickwork,  Mr.  W. 
Higgins,  to  pull  down  the  arches, — or  Mr.  Gar. 
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Jl  butt,  the  clerk  of  works  to  the  corporation;  who 
» were  both  standing  near ; called  him  back,  saying 
li  it  was  dangerous.  He  looked  and  saw  it  was  so, 
fl  and  suggested  there  should  be  some  props  placed 
li  in  No.  5 arch,  and  the  next.  He  considered  that 
& Mr.  GDbert,  as  the  employer  of  the  men  whose 
il  lives  would  be  endangered,  might  either  to  have 
iSi  seen  to  the  putting  up  of  the  props  or  have  with- 
bi  drawn  his  men  from  the  danger.  Witness  believed 
dj  he  said  to  them,  “ Let  no  more  work  be  taken 
hi  down  until  that  arch  is  shored  up and  be  ex* 
qi  pected  that  Mr.  Gilbert  was  going  to  do  it. 

The  coronor  asked  the  jury  if  they  would  be 
•fj  satisfied  to  come  to  a decision  in  Mr.  Gilbert’s 
absence,  or  whether  they  would  adjourn  the  in- 
quest  for  his  evidence?  He  mentioned  that  if 
they  considered  that  the  neglect  had  been  so 
'I  culpable  as  to  Justify  a charge  of  manslaughter, 
Jl  it  would  of  coarse  be  necessary  to  have  the  attend- 
ance  of  Mr.  Gilbert.  At  the  same  time,  he  must 
tell  them  that  the  law  held  that,  if  a man  acted 
^ according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  even  if 
■'5  that  judgment  was  wrong,  he  was  not  guilty  of 
sg  manslaughter.  Blamcable  Mr.  Gilbert  must  be 
'1-.  in  not  acting  upon  the  advice  of  Mr.  Lynde;  but, 
"4  tak  ing  into  consideration  the  fact  that  Mr.  Garbutt 
and  others  thought  there  was  no  danger,  it  was 
y for  the  jury  to  decide  whether  Mr.  Gilbert  had 
•{.  not  acted  to  the  best  of  his  judgment. 

I The  jury  returned  a verdict  of  “Accidental 
f.  death but  wished  severely  to  censure  Mr.  Gilbert 
V for  not  having  acted  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  city  surveyor. 

Mr.  Gilbert  has  since  written  to  the  local 
.-!i  Courier,  explaining  that  his  warning  to  Mr.  Lynde 
li  had  no  reference  to  any  arch  but  that  in  course  of 
demolition;  and  that  he  did  not  think  the  other 
arches  in  danger  of  falling;  but  that  he  had 
i'i  ordered  them  to  be  shored  up,  and  they  were 
about  to  be  shored  up  when  they  fell. 


NEWS  PROM  NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  Presbyterian  church  at  Napier  has  been 
u I opened.  A correspondent  of  the  HaiuTce's  Bay 
. Herald  complains  of  the  slow  progress  in  building 
1 ; the  Church  of  England  there. 

'i  Railways. — The  contract  entered  into  by  the 

jl.  superintendent  with  Messrs.  Holmes  & Co.,  of 
I'J  Melbourne,  for  the  construction  of  a railway 
i/ji  between  Lyttelton  and  Christchurch,  has  been 
T,.  sanctioned  by  the  provincial  council.  Messrs, 
r,  Holmes  &.  Co.  have  signed  an  agreement  by  which 
Rj:  they  are  bound  to  construct  the  works  for  the 
■■•T  sum  of  2-l'0,000^.  within  the  term  of  five  years, 
rj  under  a penalty  of  20,000Z. : the  works  are  to  be 
T > commenced  immediately.  An  electric  telegraph 
T.  Avire  is  also  to  be  laid  down  between  Lyttelton 
I . and  Christchurch  immediately. 

Wangapeka  Gold  Fields. — The  roads  thither 
a , are  described  as  “ execrable,”  but  the  diggings 
: are  " paying.” 

' The  foundation  of  the  new  Napier  gaol  is  about 
f to  be  put  in. 

Otago. — Another  gold  field  has  been  discovered. 
: It  promises  to  throw  the  Lindis  into  the  shade. 

Lindis. — There  is  here  plenty  of  gold.  The 
■ only  drawback  is  the  bad  state  of  the  road  from 
/ ' Oamaru. 


PROFESSIONAL  CHARGES: 
r SCALE  SANCTIONED  BY  THE  NORTHERN 
ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  scale  of  charges,  signed  by  Mr. 
4 John  Dobson,  as  “F.R.I.B.A.  and  President,”  has 
' been  issued  by  the  Northern  Architectural  Society, 
•'i. ' Knowing,  as  their  committee  must  know,  that  the 
council  of  the  Institute  has  long  had  under  con- 
sideration the  desirability,  or  otherwise,  of  such  a 
} publication,  they  would  have  moved  more  wisely, 
; ; as  it  seems  to  us,  if  they  had  acted  in  concert  with 
t the  Institute,  or  at  any  rate  had  delayed  the  issue 
i : until  informed  of  the  result  of  its  deliberation. 

. Their  scale  is  calculated  to  be  more  injurious 
'■  t than  advantageous  to  the  profession;  and  some 
of  the  items  are,  indeed,  erroneous. 


5 per  cent,  commission  is  charged  for  preparing  de- 
••  - signs,  approximate  estimate,  contract  and  detail  draw- 
ings,  and  specifications,  and  for  superintendence,  consul- 
•'  ; tations,  and  adjustment  of  accounts,  on  the  total  outlay 
I involved  by  the  drawings,  or  that  may  come  under  the 
“ 5 supervision  of  the  architect. 

32  per  cent,  commission  is  charged  for  preparing 
. d designs,  approximate  estimate,  contract  drawings  and 
^ specifications,  and  for  consultations,  upon  the  amount  of 
■ t the  accepted  tender  j or,  in  the  absence  of  such  tender, 
'■  on  the  architect’s  estimate. 

;•  _ per  cent,  commission  is  charged  for  preparing  de- 

signs,  approximate  estimate,  and  for  consultations,  upon 
It  the  amount  of  the  architect’s  estimate, 
y hi’ofe. — Where  old  materials  are  used,  the  commission 

' i is  charged  upon  the  amount  of  the  architect’s  valuation 


of  them,  as  if  they  were  new.  The  copyright  of  the  de- 
signs, and  the  drawings,  are  in  all  cases  the  property  of 
the  architect. 

24  per  cent,  commission  is  charged  for  designs,  con- 
tract drawings,  and  specifications,  abandoned  for  others 
substituted  and  carried  ont  by  the  same  architect,  upon 
the  amount  of  the  tender,  or  the  architect’s  estimate. 

to  24  per  cent,  commission  is  charged  for  taking  out 
and  furnishing  bUls  of  quantities  to  contractors  tendering. 

Charges  are  made  in  addition  to  the  above — For  sur- 
veying and  levelling  site  and  staking  out  building;  for 
extra  copies  of  drawings  furnished  for  deposit  or  other 
purposes;  for  perspective  drawings  rf  required;  for  travel- 
ling  and  hotel  expenses, 

JVote. — The  clerk  of  works,  though  appointed  through 
the  architect,  is  paid  by  the  employer. 

Charges  are  made  according  to  the  time  occupied — For 
measuring  and  valuing  artificers’  work  ; for  advice  and 
consultations  only;  for  surveying  and  making  plans  of 
building  ground,  and  for  laying  out  the  same;  and  for 
other  services,  at  the  following  miuiraum  rates  : — 

Principals ^3  3 0 per  diem. 

Clerks j i o ,, 

Junior  clerks o 10  6 ,, 

Valuations. 

dfl  0 0 per  cent,  commission  la  charged  on  first  j£‘5oO 
0 10  0 „ „ „ next  500 

0 5 0 ,,  ,,  ,,  next  4,000 

0 2 6 „ ,,  „ on  all  above. 


MEMORIALS  AND  MONUMENTS. 

The  first  stone  of  a proposed  monument  to 
Bishop  Hooper  has  been  laid  at  Gloucester, 
on  the  site  of  bis  martyrdom.  The  monument 
has  been  designed  by  Messrs.  Medland  & 
Maberly,  of  that  city.  It  will  consist,  it  is 
said,  of  a highly-decorated  column,  40  feet  high, 

with  a full-length  figure  of  the  bishop. 

A public  meeting  was  to  be  held  at  Salis- 
bury on  the  26th  instant,  to  consider  the 
most  appropriate  form  for  a memorial  of  the 
late  Lord  Herbert,  and  a committee  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  into  efl'ect  the  design  of 
the  subscribers.  Various  suggestions,  according 
to  the  TFilts  Mirror,  have  already  been  made, 
including  a new  wing  to  the  Salisbury  Infirm- 
ary, the  erection  of  an  almshouse  for  distressed 
officers’  Avidows,  a statue,  and  a stained-glass 

window  in  Salisbury  Cathedral. A meeting  has 

been  held  at  Brighouse,  to  consider  the  desira- 
bility of  erecting  a monument  in  memory  of  the 
late  Richard  Oastler,  The  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  passed ; — “ That  a suitable 
monument  shall  bo  erected  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  late  Richard  Oastler.  That  an 
appeal  he  made  to  the  factory  operatives  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  the  public  generally, 
for  subscriptions  and  contributions  to  carry  out 
the  object  of  the  foregoing  resolution.”  A com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  realize  the  object  of  the 

meeting. A monument  has  just  been  erected  in 

St.  George’s  Church,  Leeds,  according  to  the  Intel- 
ligencer, to  the  memory  of  Agnes  Caroline,  the  wife 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Lambert,  of  liwe  Court,  Headingley. 
The  style  is  of  the  Decorated  period.  The  ground  is 
of  black  marble,  polished.  The  base  is  supported 
ou  two  carved  brackets,  and  consists  of  a moulded 
plinth,  with  a quatrefoil  string.  The  centre  con- 
sists of  a trefoil  arch,  foliated.  Ou  each  side  are 
double-recessed  niches,  Avith  canopies  and  foliated 
terminals.  The  base  of  the  gables  terminates 
Avith  figures.  Each  side  niche  is  occupied  by  a 
statue,  and  the  large  sunk  member  of  the  arch  is 
filled  with  carvings  of  poppy  buds  and  leaves, 
emblematic  of  sleep.  The  canopy  is  supported 
by  crockets  and  finials,  carved,  in  which  the  ivy- 
leaf  is  introduced.  The  panel  is  of  white  marble, 
and  the  inscription  illuminated  in  colours.  The 
whole  was  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs. 
Dennis  Lee  & Welsh,  of  Leeds. 


LLANDAFP  CATHEDRAL. 

OPENING  OF  THE  NEAV  OEGAN. 

The  recent  restorations  and  the  opening  of  the 
new  organ  have  been  the  occasion  of  some  cere- 
monial amongst  tlie  clergy  and  the  laity  of  the 
diocese  of  .Llandaff  and  those  adjoining. 

Since  the  last  re-opening,  in  1857,  the  subscrip- 
tions given,  amounting  to  abont  7,OOOZ.,  have  been 
expended  in  further  works;  among  which  may  be 
named  the  restoration  of  that  portion  of  the  nave 
w’hich  until  that  time  had  been  a ruin,  the  roofing 
in  of  the  same,  and  glazing  the  windows.  The 
partition  wall,  which  had  been  built  across  the 
nave  daring  the  last  century,  with  its  Palladlan 
doorway,  has  been  taken  down.  The  west  front 
of  the  naA’e  has  been  completely  restored,  exter- 
nally as  well  as  internally;  and  the  foundations 
and  substructure  of  a new  south-western  tower 
have  been  laid.  The  bishop’s  throne,  and  the 
stall-AA’ork,  with  its  screens,  are  also  partly  com- 
pleted. This  furniture  is  executed  in  teak-wood, 
relieved  by  yellow  acacia  and  other  woods  of 
different  colours,  inlaid. 


The  organ,  which  has  just  been  built  by  Messrs. 
Gray  &,  Davison,  and  the  case  and  decoration  of 
which  have  been  designed  by  the  architects  in  the 
same  character  as  the  stall-work,  is  an  instrument, 
according  to  our  authority,  the  Cardiff  Chiardian, 
of  great  power  and  sweetness  of  tone;  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  pipes  are  coloured  is  said  to 
be  striking,  and  yet  harmonious;  but  the  front  is 
said  to  be  too  croAvded,  as  well  as  too  highly  orna- 
mented. 

A valuable  addition  to  the  effect  of  the  interior 
are  two  pictures,  painted  by  Mr.  D.  G.  Rossetti, 
for  the  panels  of  the  teredos.  The  principal  one 
represents  the  Virgin  with  the  infant  Saviour  in 
her  arms,  with  a king  and  a shepherd  who  are 
come  to  adore  him,  and  Avho  are  introduced  by  an 
angel,  while  other  angels  are  grouped  arrund  and 
watching  the  scene.  The  type  of  face  of  the 
Virgin  is  unusual,  being  of  dark  complexion. 
The  side  picture,  which  is  finished,  represents 
David  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord,  in  the  capacity 
of  a king,  dressed  in  chain  or  mail  armour  : over 
this  he  wears  a rich  Eastern  surcoat.  He  is  seated 
upon  a throne  ornamented  with  the  rojal  peacock, 
and  is  playing  on  the  harp.  The  corresponding 
pictiire  of  David  as  a shepherd,  required  to  com- 
plete the  group,  has  yet  to  be  painted,  as  soon  as 
funds  can  be  found  for  the  purpose. 

Although  much  has  thus  been  done,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  before  the  cathedral  can  be  said 
to  bo  complete;  as,  in  fact,  not  only  are  the  stall- 
work  and  the  towers  unfinished,  but  the  chapter- 
house needs  restoration ; the  above  the  pres- 
bytery arch  has  only  the  base  as  yet  made.  The 
flooring  and  tiling,  and  other  works  of  actual 
necessity,  also  demand  immediate  attention.  The 
west  window,  and  indeed  nearly  all  the  others,  re- 
quire stained  glass.  The  works  hitherto  done 
have  been  carried  out  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  diocesan  architects,  Messrs.  Prichard  &- 
Seddon. 


THE  BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION  DINNER. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  excellent  charity 
takes  place  on  Thursday,  24th  of  October  next, 
when  there  will,  without  doubt,  be  an  unusually 
large  muster  of  all  interested  in  the  building  trades 
and  in  their  poorer  and  more  unfortunate  brethren ; 
as  the  friends  of  the  Institution  will  have  the 
special  gratific.ation  of  being  presided  over  by  an 
old  friend,  in  the.  dignified  and  influential 
position  of  Lord  Mayor  of  London  ; that 
right  hon.  gentleman  having  consented  to  act  as 
chairman  on  the  occasion.  Now  is  the  auspicious 
time  for  a long  pull,  a strong  pull,  and  a puli 
altogether,  so  as  to  enable  the  Builders’  Benevo- 
lent Institution  at  once  to  take  its  right  position. 
In  this  we  feel  assured  that  Lord  Mayor  Cubitt 
will  lend  a powerful  helping  hand,  if  well  sup- 
ported, as  he  ought  to  be,  and  doubtless  will  be. 


SURVEYORSHIP  OF  GLOUCESTER. 

Tuebb  were  forty-four  applicants  for  the 
offices  of  chamberlain  to  the  corporation  and  sur- 
veyor to  the  Board  of  Health  of  this  city,  ren- 
dered vacant  by  the  removal  of  Mr.  Hanvey; 
and  the  committee  selected  the  following  eight 
gentlemen  as  being  most  likely  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  public:— Mr.  J.  H.  Pox,  assist- 
ant in  the  office  of  the  snrveyor  to  the  Board  of 
Health,  Bristol;  Mr.  T.  Richards,  town  surveyor, 
Bilston;  Mr.  John  Laing,  C.E.,  borough  surveyor 
and  surveyor  to  Board  of  Health,  Hastings ; Mr. 
E,  W.  Shaw,  of  Leeds,  formerly  in  the  office  of 
the  surveyor  to  the  local  Board  of  Health, 
Bradford;  Mr.  J.  M.  Pennell,  C.E.,  of  the  public 
offices,  Liverpool ; Mr.  W.  McLandsborough,  C.E., 
surveyor  to  Board  of  Health,  and  acting  resident 
engineer,  under  Mr.  Rawlinson,  of  the  sewerage 
and  waterworks,  Worksop ; Mr.  .1.  Ashbee,  assist- 
ant to  Messrs.  Fulljames  & Waller;  and  Mr.  J. 
Ferguson,  of  Walworth,  London. 

On  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  McLandsborough,  C.E., 
of  Worksop,  Avas  elected. 

We  are  requested  by  the  other  seven  gentlemeu 
to  state  that  they  are  highly  satisfied  with  the 
honourable  and  frank  manner  in  which  the 
members  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health  conducted 
the  election. 


The  Pabish  of  Chelsea.— The  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  have  granted  their  approval,  on 
the  application  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Eppy,  architect,  for 
the  formation  of  eight  new  streets  on  ground  near 
Haus-place.  The  names  of  these  streets  are  to  be — 
Hitchen-street,  Palnierston-street,  Howick-street, 
Belford -street,  Lismore-street,  Baldock-street, 
Radwell-street,  and  Langford-street. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


Fir,.  3.  THREE  STORES.— Mr.  John  McArtliiir,  AichUcct. 
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academy  for  tlie  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts. 
Its  schools  and  exhibitions  are  conducted  very 
much  the  same  as  are  those  of  the  Royal  Academy ; 
but  in  its  organization  it  differs  from  other  art  . 
institutions,  in  being  directed  by  both  professional  • 
and  unprofessional  men  acting  jointly. 

Philadelphia  can  boast  of  several  magnificent 
hotels,  many  elegant  private  residences,  churches, 
spacious  shops,  and  clean  and  beautiful  streets. 
Walnut-street  and  Chesnut-street  are  two  of  its 
most  important  thoroughfares.  There  are  several 
valuable  private  collections  of  pictures  and  art- 
works in  Philadelphia,  with  a preference  for  Eng- 
lish works  predominating.  Not  far  from  Phila- 
delphia,— a kind  of  suburb  to  it, — is  Bordentown, 
which  has  become  rather  famous  as  the  residence 
of  the  Bonaparte  family. 

The  jewelry-store  shown  by  fig.  1,  of  which 
Mr.  Runge  was  architect,  is  of  white  marble, 
including  the  statue  over  the  entrance.  Pig.  2, 
the  store  of  Messrs.  Caldwell  A Co.,  in  Chesnut- 
street,  of  the  same  material,  has  a frontage  of  2-1 
feet,  and  is  of  the  same  material.  Mr.  John 
McArthur,  jun.,  was  the  architect  of  this,  and  of 
the  group  of  stores  shown  on  the  other  page. 
These  latter,  also  of  white  marble,  have  a frontage 
of  100  feet. 

Some  of  the  hotels  in  Philadelphia  arc  of  large 
size,  and  fitted  up  with  great  completeness.  In 
the  Continental  Hotel,  for  example,  we  are  told, 
there  is  a steam-lift,  to  take  the  guests  to  bed, 
which  cost  more  than  2,000^. 


STREET  ARCHITECTURE,  PHILADELPHIA, 
AMERICA. 


European  visitors  are  often  surprised  by  the 
costly  nature  of  the  houses  erected  in  the  prin- 
cipal American  cities.  The  accompanying  engrav- 
ings represent  the  front  of  some  of  the  stores  in 
Philadelphia,  and  will  serve  to  show  the  charac- 
ter of  the'  architecture  there  prevailing.  This 
city  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  and  is  still  important. 
It  was  founded  in  1682  by  W.  Penu  j and, 
perhaps,  possesses  more  historical  associations 
than  any  of  the  other  cities,  since  the  Federal 
Congress  was  held  there.  The  State  House 
is  still  standing,  in  which  is  the  chamber  where 
the  Congress  was  held : it  is  now'  hung  round 
with  portraits  of  distiuguished  characters.  Wash- 
ington’s farewell  address  was  delivered  here. 
The  Brotherhood  of  Quakers  are  residents  to  a 


great  extent,— so  much  so  ns  to  give  it  the  by- 
name of  “Quaker  City.”  It  was  usually  consi- 
dered the  most  peaceful  and  quiet  of  the  Amoriciin 
cities;  hut  of  late  years  it  has  lost  some  of  its 
prestige  in  this  respect.  Riots  among  the  firemen 
have  beeu  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  has  many 
elegant  public  buildings,  among  which  is  Girard’s 
College,  a large  building  entirely  constructed 
of  white  marble,  and  of  which  wc  have  before 
now  spoken.  Another  important  public  work  is 
the  Fairmount  Water  Works,  in  wliich  thewater.s 
of  the  Schuylkill  are  pumped  up  into  an  immense 
reservoir,  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river, 
and  thence  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  city  : by 
a skilful  adaptation  of  machinery  the  water  is 
made  to  furnish  its  own  motive  power. 

The  United  States  Mint  is  here ; and,  among  its 
public  institutions,  is  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  of  which  several  English  artists 
and  art  lovers  are  honor.ary  members.  This  is  an 


ROCK  OIL:  ITS  GEOLOGICAL  RELATIONS 
AND  DISTRIBUTION. 

On  this  curious  and  interesting  subject  there 
is  a report  of  investigations  by  Professor  An- 
drews, of  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  in  a paper  in 
Silliman's  Journal,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
the  following.  The  professor’s  investigations,  he 
states,  have  been  directed  chiefly  to  the  oil  of  the 
coal  rocks,  and  he  gives  some  of  his  results. 

“ It  is  well  known,”  he  continues,  “toscicnlilic 
men,  that  there  are  in  the  West  two  distinct  geo- 
logical formations  from  which  petroleum  or  rock 
oil  is  obtained.  These  are  the  bituminous  coal 
measures  and  the  Portage  and  Chemung  groups 
(the  Waverley  sandstone  of  the  Ohio  reports). 
The  Portage  and  Chemung  rocks  sweep  around,  in 
the  form  of  a quadrant,  from  north-western  Penn- 
sylvania into  Southern  Ohio,  and  south  into  Ken- 
tucky. Upon  these  rocks  the  famous  oil  regions 
of  Pennsylvania  and  north-eastern  Ohio  are  lo- 
cated. The  oil  regions  of  western  Virginia  and 
southern  Ohio,  including  a portion  of  western 
Pennsylvania,  lie  in  the  coal  measures.  I have 
assumed  that  the  oil  is  the  product  of  the  distilla- 
tion of  bituminous  strata,  at  low_  temperatures. 
This  theory,  which  is  a modification  of  the  old 
one  of  distillation  (at  high  temperatures),  has 
recently  been  brought  forward  by  Professor  J.  S. 
Newberry,  and  has  received  the  sanction  of  many 
of  our  most  eminent  chemists.  The  chief  objec- 
tion to  it  is  the  fact  that  the  coal,  cannel  and 
bituminous,  in  our  oil  regions,  gives  no  evidence  of 
having  lost  any  of  its  full  and  normal  quantity  of 
bitumen  or  hydrocarbons,  if  judged  by  the  stand- 
ard of  Nova  Scotia  or  English  coals.  The  cauncl 
coal,  although  somewhat  earthy,  yields  from  40  to 
60  gallons  of  oil  to  the  ton. 

Tlie  other  theory,  that  the  oil  was  produced  at 
the  time  of  the  original  bituminizatioii  of  the 
vegetable  or  animal  matter,  has  many  difficulties 
in  its  way.  There  is  no  oil,  except  in  fissures  in 
the  rocks  overlying  the  bituminous  strata;  and 
these  fissures  can  be  showm  to  have  beeu  made 
since  the  coal  strata  became  bituminized.  Again, 
upon  this  theory,  it  will  he  difficult  to  explain  the 
large  quantities  of  inflammable  gas  always  accom- 


panying the  oil. 

That  the  oil  is  accumulated  in  fissures  in  the 


rocks,  and  that  these  fissures  are  more  or  less  ver-' 
tical,  there  is  abundant  proof.” 

Recent  advices  from  America  state  that  the 
application  of  the  rock  oil  of  Pennsylvania  as  a 
substitute  for  coal  and  wood  for  the  generating  of 
steam  for  engine  purposes  Las  proved  highly  suc-i 
cessful.  The  apparatus  employed  consists  ot  a 
series  of  iron  pipes,  arranged  within  the  fire-box  jj 
such  pipes  being  perforated  in  the  upper  side 
with  minute  holes.  The  oil  is  supplied  to  these 
pipes  by  means  of  a force-pump,  so  that  a con-! 
tiuued  pressure  can  be  maintained.  The  space 
usually  filled  with  fuel  is  thus  filled  with  a spray 
of  oil,  which,  once  ignited,  fills  the  fire-arch  and  i 
fines  with  flame,  by  which  the  boiler  is  heated. i 
The  Canadians  naturally  attach  much  importance 
to  this  invention ; the  want  of  coal  having  hitherto 
; been  theU-  great  drawback. 
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FROM  WESTMINSTER  TO  LONDON 
BRIDGE. 

BY  A GHOST  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTtrEY'.* 

Could  jou  add  to  your  tinduess  by  inform- 
Tig  me  the  most  direct  route  to  tbe  Blue  Boar 
raveiTi,  where  I would  fain  take  a cup  of  sack  ? 
t is  the  hostelry  of  the  Blue  Boar,  Eastcheap, 
r Escheppe,  that  I want  to  find.  “ Sorry,  I 
lo  not  know  it,”  replied  one,  in  a blue  suit  similar 

0 that  of  the  person  I had  previously  met  with 
itthe  West-end  of  London;  and  who,  I am  told, 
3 one  of  a body  of  several  thousand  officers  who 
ire  now  employed  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
•aetropolis.  The  sight  of  these  functionaries,  by 
he  way,  causes  me  to  ask,  “Where  are  tbe 
leadles  of  the  wards?”  “What  has  become  of 
lie  City  watch  ? ” — men  of  age  and  experience, — 
umewhat  feeble  withal,  but  armed  with  for- 
aidable  catchpoles,  halberds,  and  other  weapons : 
b was  a goodly  sight  to  see  them  by  the  flash 
f lanthorns  in  the  dark  streets;  and  not  un- 
leasing,  when  awake  in  tbe  night,  to  hear 
hem  calling  the  hours,  and  chanting  some 
uaint  old-fashioned  tune,  which  reminded  one  of 
he  passing  time  and  the  need  of  grace.  These 
rere  our  police  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign ; and, 
lithough  Master  William  Shakspeare,  at  the 
ilobe,  made  us  roar  with  laughter  at  caricatures 
f those  worthies,  many  thought  that  they  did 
•retty  well.  It  is  true,  that  the  rogues  were 
ometiraes  troublesome,  even  to  our  good  Queen 
erself;  and  then  the  Recorder,  tcell  hacked, 
•ould  go  forth,  and  quickly  dispose  of  these  said 
igues. 

^ Jn  my  days,  a stranger  would  have  hut  little 
ifficulty  in  finding  his  way  to  Eastcheap;  for, 
;om  the  old  north  gate  of  the  bridge,  which  was 
' dark  and  frowning  archway,  with  ponderous 
oers  of  iron  and  wood,  and  other  means  of 
efence,  surmounted  by  the  heads  of  several 
'fenders,  the  thoroughfare  ran  in  a straight  line 
orthward.  New  Fish-street,  Gracious-street,  and 
^shopsgate-street,  led  to  a postern  in  the  City 
lall,  a little  to  the  east  of  the  church  of  All- 
;allows-in-the-Wal].  Beyond  this  we  knew  the 
jadway  by  the  name  of  Bedlam-gate : and  so  on  to 
'lorcditcbChurcb:  outsidetbe  walI,t\vo  singlerows 
i'houses  stretched  as  far  as  the  church  just  named, 
nerc  was  another  row  of  houses  runuing  eastward 
‘ St.  Bnttolp’s  Church;”  and  from  thence  to 
e Bars  north  of  the  Tower,  East  Minster,  the 
unories’  Cross,  Chry  Church,  Ilogge-lane.andSt. 

• itbarinc’a,  well  known  as  straggling  buildings 

1 tbe  neighbourhood  of  tbe  aucient  forti'ess.  To 
ibarn,  however,  to  Shoreditch, — there  were 

houses  north  of  the  church ; and  in  the 
tittle-fields,  where  the  Romans,  in  times  long 
!sfc,  were  in  the  practice  of  burying  their 
bd,  there  were  only  six  tenements : in  Moor- 
llds  were  the  Dog  House,  four  or  five  windmills, 
d one  or  two  houses.  But  now  I must  have 
nn  led  away  past  the  Boar’s  Head  in  East- 
isap,  which  was  situate  at  a little  to  the  left  of 
■.nv  Fish-street : all  is  changed : I no  longer 
rir  the  sullen  roar  of  the  water  through  the 
rcrow  arches  of  the  old  bridge : tbe  gabled 
suses  are  all  swept  away : I see  little  else  besides 
i5at  glass-shops,  I declare;  and  what  costly com- 
hdities  are  offered  for  sale  in  them ! gold  and 
;!‘cls,  silks  and  other  matters  of  price,  are 
iffiin  tbe  band-reach  of  the  multitude.  I see 
in  and  women  walking  unattended,  with  chains 
gold,  watches,  and  other  articles  of  value  tempt- 
j:ly  displayed;  and  I am  told  that  millions’ 
;rth  of  property — coin,  and  securities  of  several 
lids— arc  daily  moved  through  the  London 
kCets;  and,  notwithst.inding,  I see  no  one  we.ar- 
? arms  of  defence  ! This  makes  me  think  that 

old  watch  might  hardly  have  been  sufficient 
ttbese  strange  times. 

[Mingling  with  the  crowd  arc  persons  of  various 
•ions,  in  the  peculiar  costumes  of  their  countries, 
me  of  these  dresses  arc  quite  new  to  me,  not- 
i:hstanding  they  pass  to  and  fro  without  ex- 
■ .ng  much  notice.  Not  so  in  my  own  case ; for  I 
■'  r some,  in  hurriedly  passing,  say  that  I would 
atcmuch  better  stuck  up  in  Westminster  Abbey 
liiead  of  gaping  about  here  and  blocking  up  the 
■jroughfare.  Others  divert  themselves  with  several 
iticisms,  the  meaning  of  which  does  not  appear 
y clear  to  me ; but  often  I bear  reference  made 
une  Guy  Fawkes.  Some  suggest  thatthe  gentle- 
1 must  have  strayed  from  Madame  Tussaud's, 
k had  better  be  taken  back  there.  The  officers 
bvhom  I have  referred  begin  to  view  me  with 
isateningand  suspicious  looks;  aud  ray  position 
mmes  each  minute  more  unpleasant,  when  I am 
lOsted  by  a person  of  sage  appearance,  who, 

* See  Page  630,  anle. 


kindly  withdrawing  me  from  the  general  notice, 
reminds  me  that,  in  so  vast  a city — which  has 
become  the  wonder  of  the  world  for  its  trade, 
wealth,  and  population,  since  my  date  of  about 
300  years  ago— I must  expect  to  find  many  al- 
terations. He  points  out  to  me  that  the  new 
London  Bridge  had  been  built  to  tbe  west  of  tbe 
old  one,  which  caused  the  necessity  of  making 
new  approaches : but  even  if  this  had  not  been  so, 
the  Great  Fire  of  1666  burnt  here  with  the 
greatest  fierceness,  and  left  not  a scrap  of  the 
houses  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  in  e-xistence;  so 
that  I could  not  expect  refection  at  the  hostelry  I 
was  asking  for.  In  his  company  I wander  along 
King  William-street,  being  told  that  this  im- 
portant thoroughfare  is  not  so  named  after  Wil- 
iiam  the  Conqueror  or  William  Rufus,  hut  after  a 
fourth  king  of  that  name,  who  has  not  been  long 
dead,  aud  the  effigy  of  which  monarch  stands  on  a 
block  of  stone,  looking  towards  the  bridge. 
Eastward  is  a monument  which  has  been  raised 
to  commemorate  the  breaking  out  of  the  fire  at 
this  point.  On  comparing  notes  with  my  new 
companion,  we  agree  that  the  Bine  Boar  must 
have  been  at  about  a stone’s  throw  to  the  south- 
east of  this  monument;  as  is  known  by  thecircum 
stance  that,  after  the  great  conflagration,  the 
stone  sign  of  the  old  tavern  was  found  amongst 
the  ruins.  On  the  rebuilding  of  the  same  on  the 
spot  mentioned,  this  stone  was  placed  in  the 
front ; and,  on  the  pulling  down  of  the  tavern 
for  the  alterations  in  connection  with  the  bridge, 
it  was  taken  to  the  library  of  tbe  Guildhall,  where 
it  still  remains. 

Great  was  the  rejoicing,  and  splendid  and  pom- 
pous was  the  display,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  de- 
clared Gresham’s  Royal  Exchange  to  have  been 
opened.  Since  then  two  great  buildings  have  been 
destroyed  by  fire;  and,  as  I stand  now,  looking  at 
the  third  building,  which  is  still  surmounted  by 
the  grasshopper  crest  of  the  first  founder,  I am 
impressed  with  the  vastly  increased  proportions, 
and  the  much  more  noble  aspect,  of  the  present  Ex- 
change, in  comparison  with  that  of  the  first  struc- 
ture; and  this  is  the  case  with  the  chief  of  all  the 
public  and  private  buildings.  Tbe  long  range  of 
premises  devoted  to  banking  is  another  instance 
of  the  progress  of  commerce.  In  the  portico  of 
this  building  I hear  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
noises  of  tbe  City : the  roaring  of  the  sea,  in  a 
great  storm,  dashing  against  the  rocks,  is  not  so 
loud.  In  my  time,  the  most  of  the  banking  busi- 
ness was  carried  on  by  the  goldsmiths,  in  premises 
in  Lombard-street  aud  parts  close  by,  which  made 
but  little  display. 

From  the  Mansion  House,  and  from  places  sur- 
rounding, tbe  crowding  of  carriages  is  wonderful 
to  behold.  Some  are  marked  to  go  to  Hammer- 
smith, to  Peckham,  and  towns  in  other  parts  of 
Surrey,  at  a considerable  distance  off;  others  run 
to  Blackwall,  Mile-end,  Stoke  Newington,  Hol- 
loway, Islington,  Kentish  Town,  Camden  Town, 
Kensington;  and  all  these  towns  and  villages,  as  I 
learn,  though  I can  scarcely  credit  it,  now  form 
portions  of  the  one  metropolis. 

It  appears  that  in  the  London  streets  there  are 
now  about  20,000  public  carriages  plying  for  hire. 
In  my  days  might  be  seen  gay  cavalcades  on  horse- 
back; but  carriages  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
even  the  nobility,  far  less  carriages  for  the  mobi- 
lity, were_  rarely  to  be  seen ; and  such,  indeed,  I 
must  admit  was  the  ill  condition  of  tbe  pavement, 
even  in  Cbeapsidc  aud  other  leading  thoroughfares, 
that  this  now  to  me  is  not  much  a matter  of 
surprise  when  I observe  the  smoothness  of  these 
nineteenth  century  pavements. 

The  houses,  many  of  them  of  timber,  the  roofs 
steeply  pitched,  the  small  shops  with  open  win- 
dows, the  fountains,  the  cross,  where  the  pillory 
was  often  fixed,  are  all  gone,  and  not  very 
agreeable-looking  houses  line  this  important 
street.  Even  the  famous  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul, 
as  I before  suspected,  is  araougst  the  matters  of 
the  past : the  old  structure,  however,  bus  been 
most  worthily  replaced.  Since  the  early  part  of 
the^  sixth  century,  and  probably  before  that 
period,  there  Las  been  a church  on  this  site  : at 
that  early  date  the  ti'oubled  condition  of  the 
country  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  decoration; 
but  this  deficiency  was  to  some  extent  supplied 
by  the  son  of  King  Oifa,  Erkenwald,  the  fourth 
bishop  from  Mellitus : this  prelate  was  not  content 
to  expend  large  sums  from  his  private  means,  but 
procured  various  privileges  for  the  pope  and  the 
kings  of  England.  Others  soon  followed  in  his 
path;  aud  among  them  maybe  mentioned  Kenrcd, 
king  of  the  Mercians;  Edgar,  Athelstane,  and 
Canute. 

Kpon  the  accession  of  William  1.  the  church 
suffered  much,  but  obtained  soon  after  a charter 
from  the  king,  conferring  upon  it  lands  in  perpe- 


tuity. During  this  reign  it  became  a prey  to 
fire,  and  a new  one  was  erected  in  its  place, 
partly  by  the  Bishop  Maurice,  at  the  end  of 
the  ^eleventh  century,  almost  at  the  same  period 
that  a similar  building  was  raised  at  Westminster. 
Year_  after  year,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
new  improvements  were  continually  made  to  old 
St.  Paul’s.  In  1221,  a steeple  remarkable  for  its 
great  height,  and  for  the  beauty  of  its  architec- 
tural proportions,  was  erected ; aud  again,  in 
1210,  a new  choir  w’as  added,  by  the  influence  of 
Bishop  Roger.  Large  sums  of  money  were  ob- 
tained for  these  purposes  by  the  granting  of 
indulgences.  A new  portion  was  also  added  to 
the  east,  including  the  subterranean  church  of  St. 
Faith,  which  was  begun  by  Bishop  Fulca  Basset 
in  1256.  From  that  time  it  gradually  increased 
in  beauty  and  magnificence.  Adornment,  then 
considered  so  necessary  in  a church,  was  carried 
to  the  height  of  extravagance ; and  gold  aud  silver 
decorations  sparkled  in  the  church.  Massive 
basins  of  gold,  candlesticks,  silver  crosses,  gold 
cups,  and  many  other  ornaments  of  tbe  most  costly 
workmanship,  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  with 
pictures  aud  statues,  were  treasured  in  St.  Paul’s; 
which,  on  festival  days,  presented  an  appearance  of 
indescribable  splendour. 

Although  within  my  recollection  those  costly 
matters  had  been  removed,  the  interior  of  St. 
Paul’s  presented  a most  imposing  appearance. 
An  apparently  endless  perspective  of  lofty 
arches  met  the  eye,  which  seemed  to  be  lost 
in  the  distance  in  a haze  of  many-coloured 
light.  For  nearly  700  feet  we  could  trace 
the  range  unbroken,  from  the  pavement  below 
to  the  arched  roof.  The  splendid  vista  was  ter- 
minated by  a rose  window  of  large  size,  but  which 
in  the  distance  looked  no  bigger  than  tbe  flower 
from  which  it  borrowed  its  name.  Everything  I 
now  see  is  changed. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Hereford, — The  dean  and  chapter  of  Hereford 
have  just  prepared  a statement  of  the  work  of 
restoration  at  this  cathedral,  already  effected,  and 
yet  to  be  completed.  From  this  statement  it 
appears  that  of  the  sums  borrowed  on  mortgage 
(13,000^.),  under  the  Hereford  Cathedral  Restora- 
tion Act,  from  1850  to  1861,  10,000?.  have  been 
expended  on  the  external  and  internal  restoration 
of  the  north  transept  and  aisles,  the  south  tran- 
sept, the  north  aisle  of  the  choir,  including  Bishop 
Stanhury’s  Chapel,  tbe  north-east  transept,  the 
south-east  transept,  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir, 
the  chapter-house  and  vestibule,  the  Bishop 
Audley’s  Chapel,  and  the  external  restoration  of 
the  north  aisle  of  the  nave,  the  north  porch,  the 
south  aisle  of  the  nave,  and  the  great  cloisters. 
They  have,  therefore,  3,000?.  in  hand  to  meet  the 
balance  of  existing  contracts  and  the  cost  of  floor- 
ing generally  (except  the  choir),  repairing  and  re- 
fixing monuments,  re-leading  part  of  the  roof, 
repairs  of  inner  stonework,  &c.  The  following 
additional  works  are  proposed  to  bo  executed  if 
funds  can  be  raised  for  the  purpose: — Fitting-up 
and  flooring  of  the  choir,  the  restoration  of  the 
external  stonework  of  the  tower,  lighting  the 
cathedral  for  congregational  use,  and  fitting-up 
of  the  Ladye  Chapel  for  service  for  St.  John's 
parish.  These  works  arc  estimated  to  cost  8,000?., 
towards  which  the  dean  and  chapter  have  a sum 
in  hand  and  promised  of  3,553^  lOs.  lOd.,  leaving 
4,446?.  Os.  2d.  to  ho  provided.  They  therefore 
appeal  to  the  public  for  pecuniary  aid,  and  state 
that  if  the  funds  were  supplied  the  whole  of  the 
works  in  the  interior  might  be  completed  and  the 
cathedral  opened  in  October  of  next  year. 

St.  BriaveVs,  Dean  Forest. — The  parish  church 
of  St.  BriaveTs,  has  been  restored  aud  re-opened. 
Tbe  church  is  cruciform  and  in  the  Norman  style. 
It  was  much  decayed — the  chapel  in  ruins,  the 
roof  rotten,  the  floor  covered  with  high  pews, 
while  the  fittings  were  barbarous.  The  interior 
has  now  been  restored  : the  Norman  columns  and 
arches  of  the  original  structure  are  retained,  the 
windows  improved,  the  church  eutirely  rebuilt, 
and  covered  with  an  open-timbered  roof,  stained 
and  varnished.  Open  seats  for  500  persons  have 
replaced  tbe  ancient  pews,  and  thus  additional  ac- 
commodation for  205  persons  has  been  obtained. 
In  1830  a large  square  tower  was  erected,  and 
tbe  church  is  entered  through  it.  The  choir  is 
placed  within  the  piers  of  the  ancient  tower  at 
the  intersection  of  the  arms  of  the  church  near 
the  pulpit;  and  an  organ,  built  by  Allen,  of 
Bristol,  is  placed  in  the  chancel.  The  ornamental 
fittings  and  decorations  were  designed  principally 
by  tbe  architect,  Mr.  J.  W.  Hugal.  Tbe  con- 
tractors for  the  masonry  were  Messrs.  Wall 
Hook ; and  for  the  timber  work,  Mr.  Restak 
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macUey.—T\i(i.  first  stone  of  a new  Wesleyan 
chapel  has  been  laid  at  Blackley,  on  the  site  of 
the  old  place  of  worship.  Mr.  H.  Styan  is  the 
architect.  There  will  be  seats  for  about  500 
persons:  also  a school-room,  infants’ -room,  ves- 
tries, &c.  The  style  of  architecture  will  he  that 
of  the  twelfth  century.  The  total  height  of  the 
edifice,  to  the  top  of  the  gilded  gable  terminal, 
will  be  63  feet  G inches.  The  roof  will  be  open- 
timbered,  equilateral  in  pitch,  and  will  span  the 
whole  width  of  the  building.  The  principal  f^nt 
will  bo  faced  with  Yorkshire  parpomts  and  Hoi- 
lington  stone.  There  will  be  three  lancet-headed 
windows  to  light  the  under  side  of  the  galleries  j 
and  above  will  be  three  windows  with  de- 
tached shafts,  moulded  arches,  and  at  each  side 
nuartrefoil  openings.  In  the  gable  end  will  be  a 
rose  window.  The  cost  of  the  buildings  will  be 
1,414^.  „ , . 

Bradford.— 'Iha  chief  stone  of  a new  Inde- 
pendent chapel  has  been  laid  in  Horton-lanc, 
where  new  schools  in  connection  with  it  have  just 
been  opened.  The  chapel  Is  designed,  like  the 
schools,  in  the  Elizabethan  style  of  architecture. 
Externally,  two  square  turrets,  at  the  angles  of  the 
principal  front,  rise  to  a height  of  80  feet,  and 
these  contain  the  gallery  stairs.  The  central 
feature  of  the  facade  on  the  ground-floor  is  a 
large  doorway.  Decorated,  and  with  subordinate 
entrances  on  either  side.  The  centre  portion  of 
the  design,  above  the  upper  tier  of  windows,  is 
crowned  by  a cornice,  a pierced  parapet,  and 
a central  niche.  The  entrances  give  access 
fr.  on  inner  vestibule,  from  which  both  the 


rial  • which,  by  an  arrangement,  forms  a niche  for 
St.  *Johii.  The  stonework  is  by  Mr.  Lane,  of 
Dublin. 

^uam. — The  deau  and  chapter,  with  the  paro- 
chial clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Tuam,  having  re- 
solved to  take  steps  for  making  the  cathedral 
worthy  of  the  importance  of  its  situation, 
several  architects  to  submit  sketches.  Those 
sent  in  by  Messrs.  Deaue  were  approved  of,  and 
instructions  have  been  given  for  making  the  re- 
ciuisitc  working  drawings.  It  will  be  remembered, 
that  at  the  west  end  of  the  building  stands  a 
relic  of  Irish  antiquity  of  interesting  character— 
obviously  the  chancel  with  the  chancel  or  tri- 
umphal arch  (as  Dr.  Petrie  calls  it)  of  an  abbey. 
This  chancel  at  present  forms  the  porch,  and  the 
triumphal  arch  thewestern  entrance,  to  the  modern 
structure;  the  centre  opening  of  the  triplet  at 
the  east  end  of  the  old  chancel  being  cut  down  to 
the  ground.  What  Is  the  precise  date  of  the 
building  used  as  cathedral  it  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain. Probably  in  the  seventeenth  century  (when 
an  ugly  tower  was  also  erected),  the  windows  of  a 
structure  of  the  fourteenth  century  were  worked 


up  into  what  was  in  all  likelihood,  intended  for 
i-i..  r\F  n Cnf.iro  q’his  is  the  build- 


body  of  the  chapel  and  the  gallery  stairs  are 
reached ; and  this  vestibule  is  also  connected  with 
the  schools  by  a covered  arcade.  The  interior  of  the 
chapel  is  100  feet  in  length  and  65  feet  in  wklth. 
On  the  ground  floor  accommodation  is  provided 
for  750,  and  in  the  gallery  for  GOO  people,  making 
a total  of  1,350.  The  seats  in  the  body  of  the 
chapel  arc  all  elliptical  in  form,  and  arc  approached 
by  a central  and  two  side  aisles.  The  pillars  sup- 
porting the  gallery  are  continued  up  to  the  chapel 
ceiling,  the  centre  portion  of  which  is  raised  by  an 
elliptical  vault  considerably  above  the  level  of  the 
side  portions.  The  designs  are  by  Messrs.  Lock- 
wood,  Mawson,  & Mawson,  of  Bradford,  architects. 

Aberdeen.— G.  J.  H.  Gordon,  younger,  of 
Ellon,  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Stuttgart,  has 
addressed  a letter  to  the  Church  of  England 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  in  favour  of  erecting  a cathe- 
dral church  in  connection  with  the  Episcopal  body 
there.  Mr.  Gordon  points  to  the  associations 
which  might  make  it  desirable  that  St,  Andrew’s 
Church  should  become  the  cathedral  of  the  dio- 
cese ; but  the  building  is  unsuitable.  He,  there- 
fore, suggests  the  idea  of  adding  to  the  plan  and 
funds  subscribed  for  St.  Mary’s  Church,  so  much 
as  would  be  requisite,  in  order  to  give  the  con- 
templated edifice  the  type  and  size  of  a cathe- 
dral church.  Mr.  Gordon  suggests  the  raising  of 
the  necessary  funds,  8,000Z.  to  10,000?.,  by  suO' 
scription, 

Cor^.—The  east  window  of  St.  Vincent’s  Church, 
Sunday’s  Well,  Cork,  has  been  filled  with  stained 
glass,  and  other  artistic  features  have  been  added 
to  the  interior.  The  five  great  lancets  of  the  east 
window,  which  contain,  we  are  told,  upwards  of 
■100  feet  of  glass,  represent  a series  of  large  groups 
of  the  life  of  the  patron  of  the  church  and  the 
founder  of  the  Institute  under  whose  care  it  is 
placed.  All  these  groups  are  on  a large  scale,  so 
as  to  be  quite  easily  made  out  and  distinguished 
from  the  most  distant  portiou  of  the  building.  In 
addition  to  these  are  a line  of  gigantic  represen- 
tations of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  St.  Joseph,  St. 
Vincent,  St.  Patrick,  and  St.  Finharr.  This  work 
of  art  was  designed  by  Mr.  George  Goldie,  the 
architect  to  whom  the  interior  finishing  and  fit- 
tings of  the  church  have  been  intrusted;  and  the 
glass-work  was  executed  by  Mr.  Wailes,  of  New- 
castle-on-Tyne.  The  side  screens  flanking  the 
chancel  are  executed  in  Caen  stone,  carved  in  tbc 
cornices  and  spaces  between  Ibe  arches,  and  with 
sculptured  capitals  and  polished  marble  shafts. 
Their  solid  basements  arc  inlaid  towards  the  side 
chapels  with  embossed  and  enamelled  tiles.  The 
reredos  of  the  high  altar  has  been  completed  by 
cxteiidlug  it  across  tbc  chancel  to  the  side  walls, 
with  panellings  carved,  and  marble  sliafts.  On 
the  epistle  side  of  the  altar  have  been  constructed 
the  piscina  and  credence  table,  and  scdilia.  Tbc 
latter  is  a carved  oak  bench,  with  back  and  elbows, 
aud  an  arrangement  by  which  the  vestments 
escape  crushing;  the  whole  set  in  a moulded  arch 
of  stone,  with  marble  shafts,  and  a bust  of  our 
Lord,  nearly  life-size,  projecting  from  the  face  of 
the  pediment  above.  The  pulpit  is  of  Caen  stone  ; 


the  choir  of  a future  cathedral, 
ing  which  is  used  for  Divine  Service  now,  and  is 
eutered  through  the  ancient  chancel.  The  modern 
building  is  unworthy  of  consideration.  Thewm- 
dows,  moreover,  arc  not  interesting.  This  being 
tbc  condition  of  things,  tbc  architect  had  no  easy 
task  in  arranging  a new  edifice  in  connection  with 
the  old  buildings.  The  view  taken  of  the  matter 
by  Messrs.  Deane  was,  that  at  all  events  the  old 
chancel  should  remain,  not  only  in  ^ iVh,  but  restored 
as  far  as  possible  to  its  original  relative  position 
with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  church.  This  was 
only  to  be  accomplished  by  building  the  new 
cathedral  w’estward  of  the  old  chancel.  They  pro- 
pose therefore  to  do  so ; leaving  the  ancient  chapel, 
as  the  easternmost  portion  of  the  cathedral,  un- 
restored aud  untouched,  except  by  the  huildiug 
up  of  the  portion  of  w^all  removed  from  under  the 
central  opening  of  triplet.  It  will  then  form  a 
second  choir  or  lady  chapel;  a reredos  being  erected 
under  the  arch  for  the  altar  of  the  new  choir. 
The  old  building  would  receive  such  stone  roof  as 
would  thoroughly  protect  it,  but  otherwise  hc  left 
to  tell  its  own  story.  The  modern  buildings 
would,  by  this  arrangement,  require  to  he  re- 
moved. Tuam  Cathedral,  besides  its  diocesan 
duties,  performing  also  those  of  a parochial  church, 
the  new  building  will  not  present  all  the  features 
of  a complete  cathedral,  but  will  include  as  many 
as  are  consistent  wdth  its  other  uses.  Messrs. 
Deane’s  design  is  essentially  an  Irish  cathedral, 
in  plan  aud  style;  the  cathedrals  of  Kilkenny  and 
St.  Patrick,  Dublin,  having  served  for  models  in 
many  respects.  The  characteristic  crenellated 
battlements  have  been  adopted  throughout.  The 
church  is  cruciform,  and  consists  of  a choir  fitted 
up  with  the  bishop’s  throne,  stalls,  suhcella),  &c., 
extending  to  the  eastern  arch  of  the  central  tower. 
The  choir  is  43  feet  long  and  23  feet  wide;  tran- 
septs, 29  feet  wide;  nave,  having  five  arches,  23 
feet  wide;  aisles,  11  feet.  There  are  no  aisles  to 
the  choir;  but  on  the  south  side  are  a vestry  for 
parish  purposes,  and  a rohiiig-room.  The  organ 
is  over  the  parish  vestry,  opening  into  the  choir 
and  east  side  of  the  south  transept.  The  choir 
will  he  separated  from  the  nave  only  by  a low 
screen,  extending  as  far  as  the  stalls;  viz.,  about 
4 feet  at  each  side;  the  central  part  being  entirely 
unscreened.  The  congregation  will  occupy  four 
bays  of  the  nave,  the  transepts,  the  space  under 
tower,  and  the  part  of  choir  unoccupied  by  the 
members  of  the  cathedral  establishment.  The 
pulpit  will  be  placed  near  the  north-east  pier  of 
the  tower,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  visible  from  any 
part  of  the  building.  The  roofs  are  open-timber, 
for  economy ; but  it  was  strongly  recommended 
to  groin  the  choir  at  least.  Early  thirteenth  cen- 
tury is  the  date  of  the  style  adopted. 


tower  at  north-west  angle  seven  hays  in  length. 
The  total  size  of  the  chapel  will  be  120  feet  by 
37  feet,  and  of  the  ante-chapel  37  feet  by  25  feet. 
The  windows  are  to  be  of  geometric  tracings; 
the  roof  to  have  arched  rihs_  and  columns  coming 
down  to  the  spring  of  the  windows ; total  height, 
42  feet.  The  designs  are  furnished,  and  the  work 
is  being  superintended,  by  Mr.  William  Slater,  the 
architect  of  the  college.  The  builders  are  Messrs. 
Jackson  & Sh.aw,  of  London,  and  the  works  were 
commenced  on  the  9th  of  August. 

Thorne. — The  foundation-stone  of  Brooke’s 
Charity  School  has  been  laid  at  Thorne.  The  new 
buildings  arc  to  he  erected  near  the  site  of  the  old 
school  belonging  to  the  trustees  (until  recently 
occupied  as  a school  by  the  trustees  of  Travis  s 
charity),  and  which  has  been  pulled  down  to 
make  way  for  the  new  erections.  The  building 
now  in  progress  consists  of  a principal  or  main 
portion,  the  school  lying  on  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  site.  The  main  building  contains  the 
master’s  residence,  and  communicates  with  the: 
school  by  the  hoard-room.  The  boys’  school  will 
be  47  feet  long  by  18  feet  wide,  14  feet  to  the 
wall-plate,  aud  28  feet  to  the  ridge.  There  will 
be  accommodation  for  1-tO  children.  The  general 
character  of  the  building  will  be  Domestic  Gothic, 
as  exhibited  by  some  of  the  plainer  conventual 
buildings  of  that  style.  The  side  nearest  to  King- 
street  will  he  the  principal  front,  aud  display  a 
gable,  pierced  by  a tbree-ligbt  window,  with  Per- 
pendicular tracery  flanked  by  a porch,  over  which 
will  rise  a bell-turret.  The  tower  containing  the 
approach  to  the  board-room  and  the  master’s  resi- 
dence will  he  pierced  by  two  windows  on  either 
side  of  the  entrance  door,  each  consisting  of  three' 
lic'hts,  with  dormer  windows  to  light  the  chamber 
story.  The  materials  of  the  front  face  will  he  red 
bricks  with  stone  dressings. 

Birmingham. — St.  Barnabas’  District  Schools 
are  nearly  completed.  The  building  will  accom- 
modate upwai’ds  of  500  children.  The  principal 
front  is  towards  Ryland-street,  two  stories  high, 
of  plain  Gothic  design,  and  constructed  of  brick- 
work. The  centre,  forming  the  class-rooms,  is 
raised  three  or  four  feet  to  form  an  area  to  the 
b.asement,  with  three  two-light  windows  on  each 
story,  and  gables  over  the  centre  window’s  on  the 
upper  floor.  On  each  side  are  projections  forming 
school-entrances,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for 
girls.  The  ground-floor,  which  is  appropriated  to 
the  boys,  comprises  a large  class-room  towards 
Ryland-street,  and  a school-room  in  the  rear, 
GO  feet  by  30  feet,  and  15  feet  high.  The  girls 
are  placed  on  the  upper  floor,  which  is  approachetl 
by  flights  of  stone  steps,  and  coutnina  a school 
room  of  similar  size  to  that  of  the  boys,  with  open- 
timbered  roof,  26  feet  high.  There  is  also  £ 
class-room,  33  feet  by  15  feet,  with  a moveahh 
partition,  enabling  it  to  be  thrown  open  to  tin 
girls’  school,  which  will  then  form  a room  75  fee' 
long  by  30  wide.  A small  playground  is  provide! 
for  the  boys  and  girls,  with  all  requisite  convc 
niences.  The  whole  of  the  buildings  are  to^bi 
warmed  with  hot  water.  The  works  arc  hem^ 
executed  by  Messrs.  Barnsley  & Sons,  under  tli 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Bateman,  the  architect,  a 
a cost,  including  fittings,  of  about  1,600?. 


SCHOOL-BUII.DING  NEWS. 

Jfurstpierpoint  (Susse.v).  — The  new  college, 
commenced  in  18G1,  is  built  from  designs  fur- 
nished by  the  late  Mr.  B.  C.  Carpenter.  It  cou- 
sists  of  two  large  quadrangles.  The  school-rooms, 
class-rooms,  and  library  occupy  tlienorchernwiiig, 
the  dormitoric.s  the  south  ; the  central  building 
being  occupied  by  the  rooms  appropriated  by  the 
provost,  masters,  Ac.  It  has  a cloister  running 
round  the  entire  building.  At  the  north  side  of 
the  upper  quadrangle  is  the  dining-hall,  with  a 
temporary  chapel  under;  and  at  the  east  end  of 
this  portion  of  the  building  a new  chapel  is  being 


erected,  of  which  the  chief  stone  has  just  been 
and,  like  the  ancient  ambos  of  tbc  early  churches  j laid.  The  intended  chapel  building  will  consist  of 
in  Rome,  has  a projecting  desk  of  the  same  mate- ) chapel  and  ante-chapel,  with  south  transept  and 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Cilgerron  Church  {South  7?^rt?e5).— Tbree  twin 
light  stained-glass  windows  have  been  erected  i: 
this  church,  executed  by  Mr.  Ballantine,  of  Edir 
burgh.  One  for  the  baptistery  contains  th 
baptism  of  Christ,  and  Christ  blessing  little  Chi: 
dren.  The  other  two  windows  have  illustratioi: 
of  the  works  of  mercy.  The  subjects  are  sui 
mounted  with  early  Decorated  canopies,  riclil 
coloured.  In  the  draperies  the  lights  are  brougl 
out  by  partial  removal  of  the  flashed  colours. 

Asylum  Church,  Denbigh  {North  Wales).— 
tbree-ligbt  altar  window,  with  tracery,  has  bee 
erected  in  this  church,  executed  by  Mr.  Ballantin 
lu  the  central  light  is  a figure  of  Christ  as  tl 
Good  Shepherd.  In  the  other  lights  are  figUT' 
of  St.  Luke  and  St.  John. 

SI.  Samour's,  Bridge  of  Allan  {Scotland).- 
Three  stained-glass  windows  have  been  placed 
the  chancel  of  this  church.  The  window  over  tl 
altar  consists  of  five  lights,  with  tracery  ahov 
Tho  whole  of  the  tracery  is  filled  up  with  staim 
glass,  also  the  middle  light,  in  which  is  a paiutii 
of  the  Crucifixion.  The  window  iu  the  south  an 
of  the  chancel  contains  two  lights,  one  represer 
ing  onr  Lord  blessing  little  Children,  the  other  o 
Lord  as  the  Good  Shepherd.  We  understand  th 
these  are  a memorial  of  the  baptism  and  cont 
raation  of  two  members  of  the  ^cougregatk 
They  were  executed  by  Mr.  Ballantine. 

St.  Mary’s,  Aylesbury.— k stained-glass  wind* 
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has  lately  been  placed  in  the  south  aisle  of  this 
chnrcli.  The 'subject  is  Christ  blessing  little 
Children : it  stands  near  the  old  Norman  font, 
and  was  executed  by  Mr.  C.  (ribbs,  of  London,  at 
the  cost  of  Mr.  Bigg,  a descendant  of  a very  old 
family  in  the  parish.  There  are  now  eleven  of  the 
windows  filled;  viz.,  seven  in  the  chancel,  two  in 
the  north  chapel,  and  two  in  the  south  aisle. 
Several  others  are  promised.  The  great  west 
window  is  in  hand,  by  Messrs.  O’Connor,  and  we 
understand  will  be  placed  in  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1862  before  it  is  fixed  in  its  appointed  place. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Haslhigs  and  St.  Leonard's. — The  Local  Board 
of  Health,  for  upwards  of  two  years,  have  been 
discussing  the  necessity  of,  and  attempting  to 
arrange  for,  the  erection  of  a fish-market,  on  land 
occupied  by  a fish-stall  and  some  boat-shops, 
adjoining  the  Custom  House.  The  preliminaries 
for  acquiring  the  site  have  just  been  made  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Board.  At  the  same  meet- 
ing, the  question  of  the  appointment  of  a surveyor 
was  under  consideration  for  two  hours  and  a half. 
Sixty-one  applicants  had  sent  in  testimonials ; and, 
after  these  were  read,  a vote  was  taken  as  to 
whether  the  candidates  should  be  retained  or  ex- 
cluded from  further  competition.  The  list  was 
in  this  mode  reduced  to  twenty  persons,  and  the 
Board  then  adjourned. 

Halifax. — The  corporation  have  in  view  the 
carrying  out  of  what  is  known  as  the  Lud- 
deuden  Valley  Waterworks  scheme,  by  which  a 
large  increase  to  the  present  water  supply  will  be 
effected.  The  corporation  have  parliamentary 
powers  to  take  the  water,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, in  that  valley;  hut  the  borrowing  powers 
upon  the  waterworks  are  exhausted.  Application 
is  to  be  made  to  Parliament  for  additional  powers 
in  reference  to  this  and  other  matters.  It  is  com- 
puted that  the  carrying  out  of  the  Liiddenden 
water  scheme  will  involve  an  outlay  of  about 
80,000^,  Up  to  the  present  time  the  outlay  on 
the  waterworks  has  been  upwards  of  130,000L 

Granton  {near  Edinburgh). — Works  are  now 
being  carried  on  at  Granton,  in  the  formation  of 
the  new  harbour,  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  The 
Western  Breakwater,  which  supports  a pier  tra- 
versed by  the  new  branch  of  the  Caledonian  Rail- 
•way,  leaves  the  shore  a little  to  the  west  of  the , 
patent  slip,  while  the  Eastern  Breakwater  begins 
at  a point  on  the  Edinburgh  and  Granton  Railway, 
at  a considerable  distance  from  the  pier.  Both  of 
them  stretch  out  a considerable  distance  seaward, 
and  then  bend  inwards  like  two  segments  of  a 
semi-circle,  with  the  pier  betwixt  them.  The 
surface  inclosed  amounts  in  all  to  131  acres;  77 
of  which,  between  the  pier  and  the  Western 
Breakwater,  constitute  the  Western,  and  55  to 
the  east  of  the  pier  form  the  Eastern  Harbour. 
The  entrance,  during  the  ordinary  spring  tides, 
is  1-1  feet  deep  at  low  water;  and,  as  the 
average  tidal  rise  may  be  taken  at  16  feet, 
the  depth  at  high  water  will  be  about  30  feet. 
The  western  pier  is  raised  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  a comparatively  old  breakwater.  The 
new  pier  has,  however,  to  a large  extent  been 
built  up  from  the  foundation.  It  is  altogether 
about  800  yards  in  length;  and  for  about  GOO 
yards  of  that  distance  it  is  protected  on  the  west 
side  by  a wall,  about  10  feet  in  height,  built  of 
large  block  soft  stone  brought  from  Burntisland 
and  St.  Andrews.  The  stone  for  the  breakwater 
and  pier  (which  is  also  in  blocks  of  immense  size), 
comes  from  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch’s  quarry  at 
Granton.  The  roadway  is  from  24  to  30  feet 
broad,  and  is  furnished  with  a double  set  of  tram- 
ways. Two  powerful  steam  cranes  have  been 
erected  on  the  new  pier.  The  stone-work  founda- 
tions underneath  the  cranes  have  all  been  laid  by 
means  of  the  diving-bell.  The  Eastern  Break- 
•water  has  no  pier. 


ACCIDENTS  TO  PERSON  AND  PROPERTY. 

Fatal  Ladder  Slips  in  London. — Mr.  G.  S. 
Brent  has  held  two  inquests  on  the  bodies  of 
workmen,  both  of  whom  lost  their  lives  through 
the  insecure  position  of  ladders  while  they  were 
engaged  at  work.  One  was  a painter  and  glazier, 
and  was  engaged  in  washing  the  walls  of  a staircase 
at  No.  8,  Fitzroy-square.  He  had  fixed  a plank 
across  a ladder  and  a pair  of  steps;  and  while  en- 
gaged in  his  work  the  ladder  slipped,  and  he  fell 
to  the  ground  from  a height  of  16  or  18  feet;  sus- 
taining a fracture  of  the  skull,  with  extravasation 
of  blood  on  the  brain,  from  which  he  died.  The 
second  case  was  that  of  a slater  at  the  top  of 
the  house  in  Poe’s-court,  Oxford-street.  He  had 
fastened  a ladder  by  means  of  a cord  to  a stack  of 


chimneys;  and  while  upon  the  ladder  it  slipped, 
■ and  he  was  thrown  over  the  parapet  of  the  house 
into  the  court.  He  shortly  afterw.ards  expired 
under  singular  circumstances.  The  deceased  re- 
ceived a rupture  of  the  spleen  and  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  chest,  fracture  of  the  thigh  bone 
within  the  joint,  and  fracture  of  the  pelvis  : there 
was  also  a quantity  of  extravasated  blood  found  in 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  brain.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  these  injuries,  however,  they  were  not  the 
immediate  cause  of  death.  The  occurrence  hap- 
pened shortly  after  the  deceased  had  taken  his 
dinner ; and  the  injuries  sustained  impeding  di- 
gestion, the  food  was  ejected  ; during  which  action 
the  air  passages  were  filled  with  the  food,  and 
choking  was  the  result. 

Fall  from  a Scaffolding  at  Horicicli. — A brick- 
layer in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Ling  & Balls, 
builders,  who  was  pointing  the  brickwork  on  the 
parapet  of  the  new  building  at  the  corner  of  the 
Upper  Market,  fell  recently  from  the  scaffolding, 
a height  of  54  feet,  upon  a heap  of  lime  below, 
which  no  doubt  broke  bis  fall,  or  the  unfortunate 
fellow  must  have  been  killed  on  the  spot.  He 
sustained  a compound  fracture  of  the  left  leg,  and 
a dislocation  of  the  right  ankle;  having  fallen  on 
his  feet. 

Verdict  of  Manslaughter  against  a Contractor 
at  Fristol. — The  body  of  an  old  man  having  been 
found  dead  in  a culvert,  near  St.  Pbilip’s-marsh  ; 
an  inquest  was  held  on  the  body ; when  evidence 
was  led  to  the  effect  that  the  culvert  was  in  course 
of  construction,  and  not  sufficiently  protected  at 
the  time.  The  jury  returned  a verdict  of  ” man- 
slaughter” against  Abraham  Adams,  the  con- 
tractor; who  was  forthwith  committed  to  take  his 
trial  at  the  next  Gloucester  Assizes.  The  coroner 
said  he  was  willing  to  take  bail,  himself  in  20^., 
and  two  sureties  of  lOZ.  each,  for  his  appearance 
at  that  time. 

Seicer  Accident  at  Stockport. — As  a heavy  load 
of  timber  was  leaving  the  goods  depot  at  the 
Heaton  Norris  Railway  Station,  the  main  sewer 
under  Wcllington-road  gave  way ; making  a breach 
of  several  feet  in  diameter  and  depth,  into  which 
one  side  of  the  lurry  fell,  overbalancing  the  timber, 
which  was  precipitated  to  the  ground,  but  fortu- 
nately without  any  personal  injury. 

Explosion  of  another  Gasometer. — At  Bury  a 
gas  tank  in  one  of  the  carriage-sheds  of  the  East 
Lancashire  Railway  Station,  used  in  experiments 
for  lighting  railway  carriages  with  gas,  exploded 
on  putting  a light  to  the  gas,  which  was  being 
“washed  out;”  the  purpose  being  to  burn  it  in- 
stead of  allowing  it  to  escape.  The  man  who 
applied  the  light  was  thrown  eleven  yards  from 
the  spot,  together  with  pieces  of  the  tank,  and  he 
was  instantly  killed,  the  body  being  much  muti- 
lated. Damage  was  also  done  to  the  premises  ad- 
joining, and  a boy  was  injured.  The  cause  of  the 
explosiou  is  said  to  be  “ unknown,  though  various 
suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  it ;”  but  there 
is  only  one  way,  w'e  suspect,  of  explaining  it, — 
namely,  that  air  has  been  allowed  to  mix  with  the 
gas  to  a certain  extent,  so  as  to  constitute  the 
well-known  explosive  mixture  of  gas  and  air,  from 
which  all  such  explosions  take  place. 

Fall  of  a Church  Bell  at  Kirkcaldy. — An  acci- 
dent has  occurred  at  the  quoad  sacra  chapel  in 
Pathhead,  Kirkcaldy,  through  the  falling  of  the 
bell,  whereby  five  persons  were  more  or  less  in- 
jured. Operations  had  been  commenced  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  bell  to  its  place ; but,  after  it 
had  been  hoisted  up  to  a considerable  height,  the 
rope  which  was  being  used  gave  way ; and  the  bell 
fell  through  the  floor  of  the  tower  on  which  those 
engaged  iu  raising  it  were  standing.  The  minister 
of  the  chapel,  with  four  others,  were  all  either  cut 
or  bruised — the  principal  sufferer  being  the 
beadle. 


MATTERS  THAT  INTEREST  US,  IN  THE 
MANCHESTER  CONGRESS. 

The  Manchester  Gas  Works. — In  a paper  read 
by  Mr.  J.  Shuttleworth,  some  account  was  given 
of  the  Manchester  Gasworks,  more  especially  since 
they  have  been  placed  under  the  management  of 
the  Town  Council.  The  consequences  had  been 
highly  important.  To  the  inhabitants  it  had  sup- 
plied the  best  and  cheapest  light  that  exists.  To 
the  public  at  large  it  bad  contributed  regularly 
funds  for  widening  old  and  forming  new  streets  to 
an  extent  that  had  afforded  needful  accommoda- 
tion for  the  vast  increase  of  traffic,  of  population, 
and  merchandise,  which  bad  grown  up.  Before 
the  establishment  of  the  present  works  it  was  the 
standing  and  universal  reproach  of  Manchester 
that  it  was  the  worst  and  most  inconveniently- 
built  town  in  Europe.  Such  were  the  exigencies 
of  the  town  in  this  respect  that  at  a meeting  of 


the  Commissioners  of  Police,  in  1827,  a scheme  of 
necessary  improvements  to  meet  the  rapidly  ad- 
vancing wants  of  the  community  was  brought 
forward  which  involved  an  estimated  cost  of 
from  one  to  one  and  a half  million  sterling.  He 
thought  it  was  a happy  circumstance  for  Manches- 
ter, in  a threatened  necessity  of  such  vital  im- 
portance to  its  prosperity,  that  a fund  existed  in 
the  profits  of  the  gasworks  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  equal  the  demand.  That  those  estimates  were 
not  overrated  was  clear  from  the  fact  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  improvements  still  in  progress  and  still 
wanted,  the  payments  from  the  gas  profits  for  the 
purposes  then  contemplated  have  amounted  to 
more  than  700,000/.,  besides  debts  incurred  that 
were  yet  owing.  In  the  first  year  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  gasworks  the  profits  amounted  to 
263/.  10s.  5d.  In  the  following  seven  years  they 
amounted  to  20,000/. ; and  of  this  15,000/.  to 
17,000/.  were  paid  towards  the  erection  of  the 
town  hall.  From  1825  to  1839  inclusive — from 
the  date  of  the  first  Gas  Act  to  the  grant  of  the 
charter,  a period  of  fifteen  years — the  profit  was 
nearly  172,000/.,  or  an  average  of  11,500/-  a 
)’ear;  and  from  1840,  when  he  became  a mem- 
ber of  the  Gas  Committee,  to  1859,  when  that 
connection  ceased,  a term  of  nineteen  years,  they 
amounted  to  660,000/.,  or  an  average  of  nearly 
35,000/.  a year,  or  treble  that  of  the  preceding 
filteen  years.  The  price  to  the  consumer  during 
the  same  period  had  been  reduced  from  about 
163.  to  49.  6d.  (in  1859)  per  1,000  feet;  and,  but 
for  a resolution  of  the  Town  Council  in  1851, 
by  which  one-half  of  the  profits  was  diverted 
from  improvements  to  relieve  the  water-rate, 
would  certainly  have  been  reduced  ten  years  ago 
to  a medium  of  4s.  per  1,000  feet.  According 
to  the  last  published  report  of  the  Gas  Com- 
mittee, to  June  24,  1860,  the  amount  of  capital 
in  gasworks  was  501,326 ; gas  produced  in  the 
year  ending  June,  1860,  779,150,000  cubic  feet; 
rental,  154,658/.,  which  was  equal  to  an  average 
charge  of  about  3s.  10^6.  per  1,000  feet.  The 
price  of  gas  within  the  city  is  from  33.  8d,  to  43., 
or  a medium  of  3s.  lOd.  The  cost  of  cannel  is 
56,177/.,  equal  to  Is.  3id-  per  1,000  feet;  can- 
nel consumed,  76,039  tons,  which  showed  a pro- 
duction of  10,240  feet  per  ton. 

The  Hydraulic  Press. — Mr.EdwardT.Bellhouse 
read  a paper  “On  the  Origin  and  Applications  of 
the  Hydraulic  Press.”  The  subject  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  firstly,  the  origin  and  principle  of 
the  hydraulic  press;  and  secondly,  its  numerous 
and  varied  applications;  with  a more  minute  de- 
scription of  some  specific  processes ; combining 
more  or  less  of  novelty  in  application  or  design. 
The  origin  was  traced  to  Joseph  Bramah,  in  1785; 
and  the  principle  of  operation  was  explained  with 
the  aid  of  diagrams  and  drawings.  In  adverting 
to  instances  of  its  application  the  following  were 
mentioned,  and  large  drawings  were  exhibited  in 
illustration  : — The  lifting  of  the  hydraulic  tubes, 
the  launching  of  the  Great  Eastern,  the  raising  of 
ships  by  hydraulic  lift,  the  packing  and  pressing 
of  goods  in  Manchester  warehouses,  wool-pressing 
in  Australia,  and  cotton-pressing  in  India  and 
Egypt,  hay-packing  for  the  Crimea,  in  1854, 
making  clay  tubes  for  drainage,  and  making  lead 
pipes;  with  the  pressing  of  oil,  stearine,  hops, 
bark,  &c. ; the  proving  of  beams,  and  experiments 
on  compression  of  materials.  Speaking  of  the 
modern  Manchester  Shipping  warehouse,  Mr.  Bell- 
house  instanced  that  of  Mr.  Sam  Mendel  as 
having  a steam-engine  of  thirty-horse  power, 
twelve  presses  of  12  inches  diameter,  and  four 
smaller  ones,  the  whole  capable  of  exerting  an 
aggregate  pressure  of  3,000  tons.  The  apparatus 
packs  per  day  of  ten  hours  450  bales  of  4 cwt. 
each,  equalling  90  tons  of  Manchester  goods. 
A combined  lever  and  hydraulic  press  for  packing 
cotton  for  India  was  fully  described  and  illustrated 
by  means  of  a large  drawing,  as  recently  made 
with  the  latest  improvements ; and  an  improved 
lever  stopcock  was  exhibited.  Mr.  Bellhouse 
alluded  to  the  nicety  of  workmanship  and  skill  in 
the  operation  required  in  the  construction  of  the 
hydraulic  press ; and  concluded  by  expressing  the 
wish  that  Mr.  Bessemer  or  some  other  experi- 
mentlst  on  metals  would  turn  attention  to  the 
production  of  some  metal  combining  lightness 
with  great  strength,  in  order  that  the  parts  of 
presses  now  made  so  heavy  in  cast  iron  may  be 
made  so  as  to  be  easily  transportable  in  foreign 
countries,  where  means  of  easy  transport  cannot 
be  had. 

WrovgJtt-iron  Girders. — Dr.  Pairbairn,  F.R.S., 
read  a paper  “ On  the  Vibratory  Action  and  con- 
tinued Changes  of  Load  upon  Wrought-iron 
Bridges  and  Girders.”  He  had  made  perhaps 
more  than  two  hundred  bridges  upon  bis  formula, 
which  had  so  far  proved  satisfactory.  His  method 
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was  to  deduct  first  the  weight  of  the  bridge,  aud 

then  to  leave  the  remaining  strength  for  the  rolling 

load.  If  the  Conway  Bridge  were  raised  to  the 
proportion  required  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  it 
would  add  greatly  to  its  weight,  and  in  his  opinion 
tend  to  destroy  it.  He  advised  that  no  tubes  or 
girders  should  exceed  one-fourth  the  breaking 
weight ; and  that  the  remaining  three-fourths 
should  be  left  to  sustain  the  rolling  load;  being  in 
the  ratio  of  6 to  1. 

Water  and  Lead  Pipes. — Mr.  William  Wallace, 
of  Glasgow,  read  a paper  “ On  the  Composition 
and  Properties  of  the  Water  in  Loch  Katrine,  as 
supplied  to  Glasgow.”  In  connection  with  the 
Sanitary  Association  of  Manchester,  be  had  tested 
300  samples  of  water,  and  the  following  conclusions 
had  been  arrived  at : — That  the  water  supplied  to 
Manchester  and  passing  through  a lead  pipe,  used 
as  a supply  pipe,  was  four  days  highly  charged 
with  lead  compounds ; and  that  the  quantity 


minntice,  but  flatly  contradict  each  other  upon  the 
most  essential  questions  of  every-day  practice.  So 
much  for  the  custom ; for  every  one  is  perfectly 
sure  that  his  opinion  is  founded  upon  “ the  uni- 
versal custom.”  If  I suggest  the  question,  whe- 
ther it  has  ever  happened  that  an  “ authority” 
has  been  able  to  ofier  his  retaining  lawyer  a choice 
of  customs,  I do  so  not  to  endorse  the  pungent 
remark  of  the  judge,  that  a “ surveyor  will 
swear  to  anything  that  is  necessary,”  but  to 
point  to  yet  another  argument  as  to  the  real 
value  of  the  custom.  And  many  more  might  be 
pointed  to;  indeed,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that, 
if  counsel’s  opinion  were  taken  upon  the  whole 
case,  it  would  show  that  custom  is  all  at  sea. 

The  most  usual  application  of  the  custom  being 
apparently  that  5 per  cent,  shall  pay  for  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  designs,  plans,  and  superintendence 
of  contract,  and  no  more,  and  that  all  else  shall  be 
charged  extra;  what  is  universally  affirmed  is 
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Rradually  decreased  for  six  weeks,  when  the  water  that  this,  m an  average  bnsinese,  compared  with 
ceased  to  absorb  lead.  But  if  during  that  time  an  average  business  of  any  other  kind,  does  not 
the  water  were  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  ' pay.  It  may  frequently  pay  upon  the  transaction 
the  pipe  for  twelve  hours,  its  action  was  still  very  i individully ; but  it  allows  no  margin  for  that 
marked ; and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  the  water  ! loss  and  waste  which  in  all  descriptions  of  business 
still  contained  two  tenths  of  a grain  of  lead  per  i now-a-days  make  an  important  item, 
gallon  ; and  after  six  months  one  thirtieth  of  a | May  I venture  to  direct  the  best  attention  of 
grain  was  to  he  found.  He  concluded  his  remarks  ' your  readers  to  these  hasty  observations  ? and 
by  stating  that,  in  allowing  water  to  remain  some  ' especially  to  ask  whether  any  one  can  give  us 

time  in  the  pipes,  and  then  again  bringing  them  j early  facts  as  to  the  history  of  the  5 p^  cent. 
infr.  PAn-stnnt  nsp.  t.hft  action  of  the  water  on  the  charnel  E.  R.  I.  B.  A. 


into  constant  use,  the  action  of  the  water  on  the 
pipes  was  greatly  increased. 

Arsenic  in  Paperhangings. — Dr.  Macadam  read 
a paper  “On  the  Proportion  of  Arsenic  in  Paper- 
hangings.”  He  said  that  in  the  majority  of  green 
paperhanglngs  arsenic  was  present  in  rough 
powder.  He  was  told  that  generally  flock  paper 
did  not  contain  arsenic.  He  exhibited  several  green 
papers  in  which  arsenic  was  deposited  in  a rough 
condition.  When  he  struck  one  of  them  with  his 
hand  a cloud  of  dust  arose ; it  was  arsenic  which 
had  been  placed  over  the  surface  of  the  paper.  In 
those  packages  of  envelopes  where  there  were 
twenty-five  to  each  package,  each  packet  was 
packed  in  a band  of  green  paper  to  keep  the 
envelopes  together.  If  one  purchased  two  packets, 
or  fifty  envelopes,  there  were  to  be  found  2 3 grains 
of  arsenic  in  the  green  paper  hands.  He  had  found 
as  much  as  forty  grains  of  arsenic  in  the  square 
foot  of  green  paper.  With  regard  to  the  injury 
which  such  arsenic  papers  had  upon  the  system, 
the  injury  in  no  case  was  carried  so  far  as  to  lead 
to  actual  poisoning. 


“GREAT  EASTERN.” 

RErEiiEiyG  to  the  disaster  which  has  befallen 
the  “mammoth  ship,”  I would  suggest  that  such 
large  steam  vessels  should  have  two  screws,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  rudder,  equally  distant  from 
it.  Thereby  the  action  of  the  lee  screw  singly 
would  bring  the  ship’s  head  to  the  wind,  and  the 
alternate  working  of  both  screws,  fast  and  slow, 
would  effect  steering,  if  the  rudder  should  be  dis- 
abled ; whilst  the  combined  power  of  both  might 
cause  paddle-boxes  to  be  needless. 

George  Walcott,  •C.E. 


by  3 feet,  and  about  6 inches  in  depth,  and  to  be 
flat-surfaced  on  the  under  side.  Into  these  honey- 
combed spaces  (which  might  also  be  concave, 
cubical,  or  diamond-shaped,  as  might  be  considered 
best),  I propose  to  insert  blocks  of  hard  wood, 
dipped  in  marine  glue,  causing  them  slightly  to 
give  upon  great  pressure,  and  which  glue  I sup- 
pose would  likewise  fasten  them.  I would  have 
these  blocks  of  wood  rise  about  half  an  inch  above 
the  surface  of  the  iron,  affording  a surer  footing 
for  horses  as  well  as  deadening  the  sound  of  the 
traffic.  I would  prepare  these  blocks  completely 
before  laying  them,  which  I propose  to  do  upon  a 
bed  of  concrete,  and  then  I imagine  a most 
durable  roadway  (though,  doubtless,  at  the  first 
an  expensive  one),  would  be  the  result. 

J.  N.  Osborn. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  SCREENS. 

Sra, — Can  yon  spare  me  a few  lines  to  inform 
your  readers  that  the  rood-screen  of  the  church  of 
St.  Andrew,  Kingston-on-Thames,  has  recently 
been  removed  by  the  vicar,  under  the  wanton  pre- 
text that  it  obstructed  the  view  of  the  chancel  and 
the  lantern ; which  said  lantern  he  has  disfigured 
by  painting  the  mortar-lines  black,  which  gives  it 
a most  ridiculous  appearance.  I write  to  you,  sir, 
in  the  hope  that  giving  publicity  to  this  inexcu- 
sable piece  of  Vandalism  might  have  the  effect  of 
preventing  the  destruction  of  any  more  of  these 
screens,  which  must  he  so  interesting  to  your 
architectural  readers,  and  which  are  already  so 
scarce  that  we  can  afford  to  lose  no  more, 

A.  S. 


COLOUR  AND  NEW  PLASTER. 


ARCHITECTS’  CHARGES. 

Sir, — The  pointed  remarks  which  from  time  to 
time  appear  in  the  Builder  on  this  vexed  ques' 
tion  ought  really  to  awaken  attention.  We  see 
about  us  every  day  men  of  other  vocations,  whoj 
at  our  own  age,  and  in  a position  not  any  better 
than  our  own,  unquestionably  realize  with  less 
personal  labour  much  larger  incomes.  This  ought 
not  to  be  so : the  public  do  not  expect  it ; they 
do  not  wish  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  lawyers  are  very  unwilling 
(when  it  suits  their  purpose)  to  recognize,  as  a 
really  legal  custom,  the  mode  of  charging  by  5 per 
cent,  commission.  When,  therefore,  we  complain 
that  this  customary  rate  is  too  low  to  be  remu- 
nerative, this  inquiry  is  forced  upon  us, — how 
came  we  to  understand  that  it  is  customary  ? And 
when  again  we  deplore  the  impossibility  of  alter- 
ing the  custom,  the  question  returns, — what 
renders  it  unalterable  ? — how  did  it  arise  ? — what 
gives  it  authority  ? 

My  own  opinion  is  that  the  germ  of  the  custom, 
the  only  tangible  tradition  which  has  come  down 
to  us  from  our  predecessors,  is  a charge  of  5 per 
cent./or  surveying  alone,  not  including  any  draw- 
ings, but  including  an  adjustment  of  accounts.  In 
proof  of  this,  1 have  frequently  been  assured  that 
every  man  of  that  most  respectable  old  school 
whose  members  are  now  either  lately  deceased  or 
in  venerable  retirement,  was  in  the  habit  of  charg- 
ing for  all  drawings  separately,  and  also  for  time 
in  travelling.  In  fact,  there  are  certain  well- 
known  practitioners  still  at  work  who  invariably 
charge  so,  and  make  no  secret  of  defyiug  custom. 
I have  myself  also  been  asked  by  clients,  “ whe- 
ther my  5 per  cent,  was  to  include  drawings,” — 
a significant  testimony  that  there  is  some  notion 
in  the  public  mind  of  a lingering  custom  to  the 
contrary. 

Another  thing  that  may  be  affirmed,  most  em- 
phatically, is,  that  if  you  demand  of  half  a dozen 
of  the  best  “ authorities  ” a detailed  application 
of  the  5 per  cent,  custom,  you  will  receive  just 
exactly  six  discordant  opinions.  In  fact,  it  is 
notorious,  from  the  reports  of  a score  of  disputed 
cases,  that  these  opinions  will  not  only  differ  in 


MASTERS  AND  MEN. 

Sir, — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  London 
Master  Builders’  Society,  the  secretary  (Mr. 
Wailes)  mentioned  that  he  had  received  letters 
from  leading  firms  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
urging  that  a general  association  of  master 
builders  throughout  England  should  be  formed 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment as  to  reckoning  wages  by  the  hour.  In 
London  the  system  may  now  be  said  to  be  firmly 
established,  as  also  (I  believe)  in  Edinburgh.  Let 
the  country  masters,  therefore,  generally,  express 
their  wishes  before  the  next  monthly  meeting  of 
the  London  Builders,  which  will  be  in  about  a 
fortnight’s  time,  and  an  end  will  be  put  to  the 
arbitrary  dictation  of  the  Masons’  Society,  who  I 
see  have  gone  so  far  in  Liverpool  as  to  impose  a 
fine  of  2Ql.  on  a master,  as  a condition  of  his 
being  allowed  to  resume  work  ! The  journeymen 
masons  are  united  throughout  England.  Why  not 
the  masters  ? It  is  the  only  way  for  us  to  keep 
the  control  of  our  own  business. 

A London  Builder. 


Sin,— .Mlow  me  to  state  that  the  stonemasons  engaged 
upon  Lord  Overstone's  new  mansion  (under  Messrs. 
Broadbent,  of  Leicester,  the  contractors),  to  the  number 
of  seventy,  struck  work,  without  a day’s  notice,  on 
Friday  last,  for  a rise  of  wages  of  6d.  a day  per  man, 
although  paid  the  full  county  and  town  of  Northampton 
wages  of  -13.  6d.  a day  for  banker  hands,  and  6s.  a day  fur 
setters.  A majority  of  two  carried  the  resolution.  The 
minority,  who  would  be  contented  to  work,  are  afraid  of 
the  vengeance  of  the  terrible  inquisition  that  reigns 
supreme  over  the  minds,  persons,  and  pockets  of  these 
weak,  misguided,  raisnamed/res;  masons.  The  emissaries 
of  the  leading  strikers  of  the  day  have  been  busy  here; 
and  hence  the  strike  against  one  of  the  acknowledged 
best  and  most  liberal  provincial  firms,  with  a long,  per- 
haps,hard  winter  approaching  {God  help  the  poor  wives 
and  children) ; and  this  in  a free  country  : those  that 
would,  dure  not  work  ! E.  D.,  Managing  Foreman. 
P.S. — Messrs.  Broadbent  have  resolved  to  refuse  the 
en’s  demauds,  under  any  circumstances. 


SUFFOLK  GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 


_iR,— The  ceiling  of  a church  is  now  being  plastered, 
and  will  be  finished  brown.  It  is  intended  afterwards  to 
be  coloured  in  indigo.  So  little  time  is  allowed  to  finish 
the  work,— only  a month  or  less,— that  I shall  he  obliged  if 
any  of  your  readers  will  inform  me  what  will  prevent  the 
lime  from  absorbing  the  indigo.  T.  N.  B. 


ROAD  MAKING. 

Wren  an  unscientific  warehouse  clerk  starts 
out  of  his  sphere  and  attempts  t.q  turn  road- 
maker,  no  wonder  if  the  product  Uf  his  brain  shall 
be  of  an  impracticable  character.  At  the  risk, 
therefore,  of  my  project  being  of  such  a nature,  I 
send  you  the  following; — Walking  to  my  daily 
occupation,  I have  the  opportunity  of  observing 
the  woodway  of  part  of  Gracechurch-street,  and 
also  the  side  ironways  of  part  of  Fenchurch- 
street,  and  my  brain  has  mingled  the  wood  and 
iron  together  in  the  following  order.  I propose 
to  cast  honeycombed  blocks  of  iron,  about  2 feet 


Sir,— Mr.  Newham  concludes  a very  deprecatory  article 
in  your  last  number,  on  the  proposed  works  at  the  Suffolk 
General  Hospital,  at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  by  asking 
whether  it  is  yet  too  late  to  induce  the  governors  to  take 
the  best  obtainable  advice  on  the  matter,  and  reconsider 
it  carefully.* 

From  what  I have  seen  of  the  governors,  I should  say 
that  at  any  moment  they  would  give  the  fullest  considera- 
tion to  any  suggestion  of  practical  utitity  that  might  be 
brought  before  them,  at  any  time,  and  from  any  quarter. 

Mr.  Newham,  it  is  true,  laid  before  the  governors  a 
plan  of  his  own  for  the  enlargement  of  the  hospital,  and 
may  feel  a little  disappointment  at  it  having  been  rejected^ 
but  he  need  not  on  that  account  consider  that  he  alone 
has  read  up  the  authorities  on  such  subjects,  or  is  alone 
able  to  produce  a perfect  plan. 

I have  also  read  the  articles  in  the  Builder,  and  the 
“ Notes  on  Hospitals,”  and  have  also  produced  a plan 
which  the  governors  have,  after  mature  consideration, 
sanctioned;  a copy  of  which,  if  you  consider  the  matter 
of  sufficient  interest,  I shall  be  happy  to  forward  you. 

For  this  I am  responsible,  and  firmly  believe  that  it 
will,  when  completed,  be  found  to  contain  every  fequire- 
meut  of  the  most  advanced  sanitary  knowledge. 

John  Henry  Hakewill. 


IS  AN  ARCHITECT  LIABLE  FOR  EXTRA 
WORK  ? 

A CASE  of  some  interest  to  architects  was  tried  iu  the 
Bristol  County  Court,  on  Tuesday  last,  before  Sir  J. 

t:«_ -.1 1«.- xir;i T>o..(-  oo  4-V.A  IilWo  Mr  Phorlpli  SiulnAV 


Eardley  Wilmot,  Bart.,  as  the  judge.  Mr.  Charles  Sidney 
Smith,  carpenter  and  builder,  sued  Mr.  Joseph  Neale, 
architect,  to  recover  the  sum  of  261.  14s.,  being  the  cost 
of  material  and  liibour  in  regard  to  certain  work  done  by 
the  plaintiff  to  the  new  Presbyterian  church,  Bristol,  and 
for  which  it  was  alleged  that  the  defendant  was  personally 
liable.  The  plainliff’s  case  was,  that,  in  addition  to  the 
works  described  in  the  plans  and  specifications,  various 
matters  were  done  upon  the  building  by  the  workmen 
employed  iu  its  erection.  For  some  of  the  extras  plaintiff 
had  sued  the  trustees,  from  whom  he  had  recovered  his 
claim.  The  works  in  question,  and  which  consisted  of 
some  brackets  and  ribs  in  the  aisle  roof,  had  not  formed 
a portion  of  the  claim  then  made,  but  which  were  omissions 
iu  the  original  plan  which  the  architect  had  required 
to  be  supplied,  and  for  which  it  was  contended  he  was 
liable.  In  support  of  this  view  of  the  case  ‘‘Bolt  v. 
Thomas”  was  cited,  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Byles  had 
ruled  tliat  where  an  architect  got  out  the  quantities 
for  a tender,  and  charged  to  the  contractor  the  com- 
mission of  2 per  cent,  for  so  doing,  there  was  an  implied 
contract  between  them  that  the  quantities  should  be  rea- 
sonably correct,  and  that  if  from  being  otherwise  the 
contractor  sustained  loss,  or  was  put  to  expense,  he 
might  recover  upon  an  action  against  the  architect.  On 
the  part  of  the  defendant  a paragraph  in  the  contract  was 
referred  tn,  by  which  it  was  provided  that  if  it  should  be 
found  necessary  during  the  progress  of  the  vyork  to  make 
any  alteration  in  the  plans,  or  mode  of  finishing,  it  should 
be  in  the  power  of  the  architect  to  direct  them  to  be 
made.  It  was  contended  that  the  architect  was  only  the 
agent  of  the  building  committee,  and  that  an  action  could 
not  lie  against  an  agent  where  there  were  disclosed  prin- 
cipals. It  was  further  contended  that  the  plaintiff  had 
been  paid  for  everything,  and  that  the  present  action  was 
an  altertbought,  the  plaintiff  finding  that  any  claim 
against  the  committee  would  be  barred  by  the  verdict  ni 
the  former  action.  The  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  both 


' The  inquiry  is  our  own : our  esteemed  correspondent 
n error  iu  attributing  the  article  to  Mr.  Newham.— Eu. 


Sept.  28,  1861.] 


examined,  and  the  latter  also  called  Messrs.  Crisp  Sc 
uJark,  architects,  and  Mr.  Broad,  building  surveyor,  as 
iritnesses  in  support  of  his  case. 

I In  giving  judgment  the  judge  said  the  question  divided 
Etself  into  three  parts.  IsC.  Can  an  action  be  sustained 
against  an  architect  for  work  performed  by  his  order 
ivben  engaged  in  his  duties  as  architect,  and  afterwards 
adopted  by  his  principals?  2nd.  Was  there  in  the  pre- 
lect case  any  extra  work  done?  3rd.  If  extra  work  was 
■done,  has  it  been  paid  for?  As  regarded  the  flrst,  he 
iTBS  of  opinion  that  in  the  general  principle  an  architect 
could  not  be  held  liable  for  work  rendered  necesspy, 
even  by  his  own  negligence  in  setting  out  the  quantities ; 
ihe  case  of  “ Bolt  o.  Thomas,"  having  reference  to  loss 
justaiiied  by  the  builder  in  consequence  of  the  negligence 
if  the  architect.  He  was  of  opinion  that  extra  work 
aad  been  done,  but  that  the  plaintiff  had  been  fuUy  paid, 
fudgment  was  therefore  given  for  the  defendant. 


^Icaib'cb, 

VARIORUM. 

' “Outlines  of  Arithmetic,”  by  John  Box;  and 
:*  Outlines  of  Grecian  History,”  by  Edward  Wal- 
•brd,  M.A.,  are  two  of  Ince  & Gilbert’s  well-known 
series.  Mr.  Walford’s  sketch  of  Grecian  History 

B exceedingly  well  done. We  may  mention 

shat  Messrs.  Blackwood  have  published  “ The 
)3ook  of  Farm  Buildings,  their  Arrangement  and 
'!lonstructiou,”  by  Messrs.  H.  Stephens  and  R.  S. 

Burn,  to  which  we  shall  rettirn  before  long. 

fThe  Way  Ont,  — a Letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Derby  on  the  Advantages  of  the  Suburban  Cottage. 
By  Henry  D.  Davis.  Longman  & Co.” — The 
luthor  of  this  pamphlet  contrasts  the  evils  of 
ihe  overcrowded  town  hovel,  with  the  advantages 
if  the  suburban  cottage,  and  proposes  ‘.the  forma- 
)lon  of  boulevards  around  London ; beginning  with 
»ne  stretching  between  Greenwich  and  Woolwich, 
ivith  iron  tramways  for  traction  engines,  and  a 
licit  of  ground  on  either  side  of  the  way  for 
cottages,  the  whole  scheme  to  be  realized  by 
limited  companies,  with  the  object  of  providing 
luhnrban  cottage  accommodation  for  the  humbler 
lilasses,  with  very  cheap  transit  to  and  from  the 
more  populous  districts  of  the  metropolis.  The 
mthor  trusts  that  the  select  committee  suggested 
•)y  Lord  Derby  will  be  appointed  next  session  of 
L^arliament  to  consider  the  operation  of  railways, 
the  overcrowding  they  produce,  and  any  means 
ly  which  the  railway  system  may  be  rendered 
.available  for  promoting  the  health  and  com- 

•yrt  of  the  population. “ Indian  Railway  and 

c'lotilla  Guarantees,  By  James  Mills.  Mann, 
?Tephews,  39,  Cornhill.”  Mr.  Mills  here  gives 
Ixtracts  from  the  official  contracts  between  the 
mdian  Government  and  the  several  companies,  as 
liublisbcd  by  order  of  Parliament,  with  the  pur- 
jose  of  showing  that  the  guarantees  by  Govern- 
:aent  are  delusive,  and  that  the  companies  would 
lather  appear  to  be  called  upon  to  give  guarantees 
o Government  in  the  shape  of  lines  of  route  clear 
a every  sense  whenever  Government  may  choose 
0 purchase.  “ The  Government,”  he  also  re- 
.aarks,  “ carefully  guards  itself,  in  its  contracts, 
igainst  having  to  bear  any  part  of  the  expenses  or 
asses  of  these  projects;  and,  while  it  reserves  to 
itself  the  right  of  absolute  control  over  the  w’orks, 
md  stipulates  that  it  shall  fix  the  fares  charged  for 
jpassengers,  and  the  freights  charged  for  goods ; it 
ilakes  care  to  exempt  itself  from  any  participation 
n the  losses,  however  occurring.” 


Ulistcllancii. 

■ Lincoln  Cathedeal  Ofeicers. — are  asked 
1 0 insert  the  following  as  a correct  statement  of 
uhe  appointments  referied  to  in  a letter  from 
? A.  Citizen,”  in  our  last: — “The  Dean  and 
IJhapter,  at  their  annual  audit,  appointed  Mr. 
rlreetham,  of  Stainfield  Hall,  to  he  their  sur- 
veyor of  landed  estates;  aud  Mr.  Charles  Ward, 
•f  this  city,  to  be  their  surveyor  and  valuer  of 
aroperty  in  Lincoln  aud  other  towns,  and  sur- 
veyor to  the  cathedral  fabric,  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
Edward  Betbam,  deceased.  The  honorary  archi- 
^ect  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  is  Mr.  Buckler,  of 
Oxford,  who  has  held  the  appointment  for  several 
E/ears.” 

. Aberdeen  University. — New  BriLDiNGS. — 
liThe  working  drawings  and  specifications  of  the 
titerations  and  additional  Buildings  at  Old  Aher- 
;ieen,  have  been  sent  down  from  Edinburgh,  for 
iibo  inspection  of  local  contractors.  We  understand 
i.'hat  the  east  and  south  sides  of  the  quadrangle 
•are  to  he  taken  down  and  rebuilt;  the  quadrangle 
?i»eiog  enlarged  about  40  feet  southwards.  The  new 
bibrary,  extending  eastwards  about  100  feet  from 
rOromwell’s  Tower,  is  not  to  he  included  in  this 
irontract.  The  old  ivy  tower  is  to  be  preserved.  The 
Lfllans  have  been  prepared  by  the  Crown  Architect 
ror  Scotland,  Mr.  Robert  Math eson. 


THE  BUILDER. 


Gdernset.  — The  drinking-fountain  at  the 
Terres,  close  by  the  New  Harbour  Works,  at  St. 
Peter  Port,  Guernsey,  has  been  opened  by  the 
architect,  Mr.  Lyster,  who  is  engineer  of  the 
Harbour  Works.  This  fountain  does  good  service. 
The  “ Brethren  ” are  building  a preaching-room 
near  Victoria-road,  in  a plain  style.  The  material 
is  blue  granite  of  the  island.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
Livesay,  of  England ; and  the  contractors  are 
Messrs.  Martin  & Robilliard,  of  Guernsey. 

Wellington  Statue  foe  Liverpool.  — A 
correspondent  of  the  Albion,  referring  to  the 
decision  of  the  committee  of  the  Wellington 
monument,  says  he  is  prepared  to  demonstrate 
that  the  advertisements  as  to  competition  w'ere  a 
farce,  the  decision  of  a portion  of  the  committee 
having  been  previously  arrived  at.  The  Albion 
states  the  facts  of  the  case  to  be  as  follows  : — 
Several  models,  six  in  al),  were  sent  in  for  the 
judgment  of  the  committee : of  these,  three,  num- 
bered respectively  1,  4,  and  5,  were  selected  for 
further  consideration  ; when  the  choice  of  the 
committee  fell  upon  the  model  which  had  been 
sent  in  by  Mr.  Lawson,  of  Edinburgh.  The  Journal 
says  that  the  design  is  not  only  characteristic  of 
the  man,  hut  is  a fine  specimen  of  artistic  skill. 
Mr.  Lawson  was  the  successful  competitor  for  the 
column  on  the  top  of  which  the  statue  is  to  be 
placed.  Government  has  presented  the  committee 
with  the  necessary  quantity  of  bronze  for  the 
statue  and  bas-reliefs.  The  contractors  have 
difficulty,  it  seems,  in  procuring  Darley  Dale  stone, 
as  the  quarries  have  been  partially  closed,  and 
Manchester  is  taking  all  that  can  be  procured  for 
the  new  Assize  Courts.  Means  are,  however,  being 
adopted  to  open  new  beds.  It  will  require  a year 
or  more  to  model  and  cast  the  statue. 

Railway  Tba'\'ELLIno. — The  number  of  tra- 
vellers by  railway  in  the  United  Kingdom  last 
year  was  103,435,678,  besides  47,894  holders  of 
season  and  periodical  tickets;  showing  an  average  of 
between  five  and  six  journeys  in  the  year  for  every 
one  in  the  kingdom.  The  trains,  passenger  and 
goods  trains  together,  travelled  102,243,693  miles, 
which  is  farther  than  going  4,000  times  round  the 
world : 267,134  horses  aud  357,474  dogs  made 
railway  journeys;  and  the  goods  traffic  comprised 
12,083,503  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  and  89,857,719 
tons  of  minerals  and  general  merchandise.  Tlie 
receipts  of  the  railways  (10,433  miles  in  length  at 
the  close  of  the  year)  from  all  sources  of  traffic 
were  27,766,622^.,  of  which  13,085,756^.  came  from 
passenger  traffic  and  the  mails,  and  the  residue 
from  goods.  The  expenditure  was  13,187, 368^.,  or 
47  per  cent.,  leaving  rather  more  than  14,500,000^. 
net  receipts.  The  compensation  paid  for  accidents 
and  losses  amounted  to  181, 170^  The  quantity 
of  rolling-stock  was  5,801  locomotives,  15,076 
passenger  engines,  aud  180,574  waggons  for  goods 
traffic.  Comparing  last  year  with  the  year  before, 
notwithstanding  the  bad  weather,  the  passengers 
increased  by  13,600,000,  the  minerals  by  8,600,000 
tons,  the  receipts  by  above  2,000,000/.,  the  miles 
travelled  by  trains  by  nearly  9,000,000.  3,896,960 
trains  ran  in  the  course  of  the  year  1860,  upwards 
of  10,000  a-day. 

The  Water  of  Leith. — The  Edinburrih  Kews  j 
says: — “The  Builder  condemned  the  conduct  of  | 
our  town  councillors — and  justly  so,  to  some 
extent — advising  them,  for  a season  at  least,  to 
give  less  attention  to  divinity  aud  more  to  sewers — ' 
a bit  of  counsel  not  very  pleasing,  however  neces- 1 
sary  and  practicable.  The  town  council  of  Leith 
has  taken  the  advice;  or  perhaps  bad  not  the  mis- 1 
fortune  to  need  it ; and,  with  the  aid  of  well-tried  ' 
and  experienced  engineers,  has  proposed  a remedy 
for  the  Water  of  Leith.  It  is  briefly — the  con- , 
struction  of  conduits,  commencing  immediately  to 
the  west  of  Coltbridge,  and  following,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  line  of  the  river  to  8t.  Bernard’s 
Well,  whence  to  St.  Mark’s-place,  above  which 
the  conduit  would  cross  the  river,  proceeding  to 
Bonnington,  and  onward  till  it  reached  Tower- 
street,  at  the  Shore  of  Leith ; having  passed  along 
the  whole  of  which,  and  intercepted  all  the  drainage 
of  South  Leith.  The  conduit,  it  is  proposed, 
would  be  formed  pai-tly  of  iron  and  partly  of 
masonry,  increasing  in  capacity  according  to  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  ‘sewage,’  and  of  such 
a size  as  to  enable  men  to  enter  it  for  the  purpose 
of  examination  or  repair.  Such  is  briefly  the 
plan,  and  it  seems  a very  feasible  one.  The  only 
other  important  points  arc  the  cost  and  how  to 
raise  it.  And  here  a new  difficulty  may  arise.  At 
a rough  estimate,  the  Leith  portion,  from  low- 
water  mark  to  Bonnington,  would  cost  25,000/. : 
and  that  of  Edinburgh,  from  Bonnington  to  Colt- 
bridge, 28,000/. ; thus  making  a total  expmditure 
of  53,000/.  Too  much  time  has  been  lost : too  long 
have  we  allowed  the  festering  sore  to  do  its  deadly 
work  : surely  now  there  will  be  vigour  of  action.” 
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Gas. — The  report  of  the  Wolverhampton  Gag 
Company,  after  recommending  a dividend  of  five 
per  cent.,  free  of  income  tax,  states  that  the  re- 
duction of  the  maximum  price  to  3s.  9d.  per  1,000 
feet  had  given  general  satisfaction  to  the  cus- 
tomers, aud  was  expected  to  lead  to  a greatly 
increased  consumption. The  report  of  the  Sun- 

derland Gas  Company  states  that  increasing  busi- 
ness enables  the  directors  to  declare  a dividend  of 
4i  per  cent,  for  the  half-year ; which,  in  ad- 
dition to  3i  per  cent,  already  received,  makes  a 
total  of  8 per  cent,  for  the  year. The  Kirrie- 

muir Gas  Company  have  got  an  additional  tank, 
with  gasometer,  finished.  It  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Kerr,  Links  Foundry,  Montrose,  and  is  capable  of 
containing  23,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  The  old  one 
holds  about  10,000  feet,  so  that  the  aggregate 
between  them  is  33,000  cubic  feet.  Consumers 
are  anticipating  a considerable  reduction  in  price. 

Midland  Counties  Archeological  Associa- 
tion.— The  last  excursion  for  this  season,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  above-named  society,  took  place 
last  week ; when  about  114  persons  visited  the 
ancient  and  interesting  city  of  Oxford.  A single 
day  is,  of  course,  a period  far  too  limited  to  allow 
of  a thorough  examination  of  the  almost  innumer- 
able points  of  interest  with  which  Oxford  abounds; 
and  the  visitors  were  consequently  obliged  to  make 
a selection,  or  rather  to  adopt  the  choice  made  for 
them  by  Messrs.  J.  II.  Chamberlain  aud  C.  E. 
Mathews,  the  honorary  secretaries,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Dr.  Acland,  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  Mr.  Spiers, 
aud  other  gentlemen  at  Oxford.  The  only  fault  of 
the  programme  was  that  it  crowded  rather  too 
much  work  into  the  day;  but  this  could  scarcely 
have  been  avoided,  as  the  visitors  were  naturally 
anxious  to  see  as  much  as  could  possibly  be  seen, 
although  the  gratification  of  this  desire  might  in 
some  measure  abridge  the  time  required  for  the 
satisfactory  examination  of  particular  buildings. 

South  Wales  Institute  of  Engineers. — 
The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  of 
this  Institution  was  held  in  Swansea,  on  Friday 
and  Saturday  in  last  week.  The  Royal  Insti- 
tution of  South  Wales  had  been  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Society,  and  the  theatre  of  the  build- 
ing was  appropriately  fitted  up.  There  was  no 
public  business  transacted  on  Friday.  The  mem- 
bers and  friends  assembled  on  Saturday  in  the 
theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution,  Mr.  Lionel 
Brough,  the  president,  in  the  chair.  After  the 
president’s  address,  Mr.  H.  Cossbam,  F.G.S.,  read 
a paper  on  “ The  Working  of  Thin  Seams  of 
Coal,”  and  made  some  remarks  on  the  mining^ 
school  of  Bristol.  A discussion  took  place  on  the 
first  paper,  and  also  a paper  by  Mr.  Sims,  on 
“ The  Cornish  Engine.”  Mr.  C.  James  then  read 
a paper  “ On  Underground  Machinery,”  which 
was  also  discussed;  and  another  paper  by  Mr.  R. 
Schmidt,  on  “ Professor  Zeuner’s  Diagram,  for 
showing  the  Motion  of  the  Slide  Valve,”  was  read ; 
and  the  proceedings  then  terminated  with  some 
formal  business ; after  which  a dinner  took  place, 
with  the  usual  accompaniments. 

New  Use  for  Seaweed. — Mr.  E.  Legou  has 
presented  a report  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences 
j on  the  employment  of  seaweed,  applied  in  layers 
I against  the  thin  walls  of  habitations,  to  prevent 
sudden  variations  in  and  excess  of  temperature. 
The  marine  algm,  such  as  sea  wrack,  may  he  termed, 

' says  Mr.  Legou,  a sea-wool,  which  has  this  advan- 
i tage  over  ordinary  wool,  that  it  does  not  harbour 
insects,  and  undergoes  no  change  by  dryness  or 
I humidity,  provided  it  be  not  exposed  to  the  solar 
; rays  : in  that  case  it  undergoes  a complete  trans- 
j formation  : from  being  brown  and  flexible,  it  be- 
I comes  white  and  almost  rigid.  In  the  dark,  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  unchangeable,  unfermentable, 

! imputrescent,  uninflammable,  and  unattackable 
by  insects.  At  first  it  has  the  objection  of  being 
bygroraatic  ; but  a single  washing  in  fresh  water 
removes  the  salt,  and  then  its  properties  become 
80  beneficial,  that  a celebrated  architect  has  st^'Ied 
it  the  “ flannel  of  health  for  habitations.”  It  has 
been  applied  successfully  between  the  tiles  and 
ceiling  of  a railway  station;  also  in  a portable 
house  iutended  for  the  use  of  officers  at  the  camp 
of  Chalons ; also  double  panels,  the  intermediate 
space  being  filled  with  seaweed,  having  been  pre- 
pared for  the  construction  of  temporary  barracks 
at  the  Isle  of  Reunion.  The  Consulting  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Health,  the  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  the  Council  for  Civic  Structures,  &c., 
have  expressed  their  approval  of  the  judicious 
employment  of  the  marine  alg®,  and  state  that 
the  popularization  of  this  process  will  be  of  great 
service  in  dwellings;  especially  in  those  of  the 
humbler  class;  as  it  renders  them  both  more 
agreeable  aud  salubrious.  It  can  be  obtained  for 
about  203.  the  ton,  which  quantity  is  sufficient  for 
upwards  of  a hundred  square  yards  of  roofing. 
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A Steanse  Statement.  — A correspondent 
writes  us,  asking  if  any  of  our  sciontiflc  readers 
can  throw  a light  upon  the  following  e.Atraordmary 
circumstance,  the  truth  of  which  he  asserts;— 

Under  the  church  of  the  secluded  village  of , 

in  Wiltshire,  is  a vault  which  for  many  years  past 

has  been  the  last  homo  of  the family,  who 

possessed  estates  in  the  parish  acquired  by  mar- 
riage with  a lady  who  was  buried  some  weeks 
since.  On  opening  the  vault  for  the  reception  of 
her  body,  it  was  found  that  the  coffin  containing 
her  deceased  husband,  formerly  the  squire  of  the 
place,  had  not  only  been  turned  completely  round, 
but  had  actually  got  upon  and  across  that  of  her 
deceased  father.  One  who  witnessed  the  opening 
of  the  vault  was  panic-struck  at  the  discovery, 
though  quite  prepared  for  some  little  alteration  of 
position ; as,  when  the  vault  was  opened  for  the 
reception  of  the  “squire,”  the  coffins  of  his  son 
and  daughter  had  shifted  a considerable  distance 
across  the  capacious  vault;  and  the  same  person 
witnessed  that  the  daughter’s  had  done  so  when  the 
son  was  buried.  All  were  in  lead  coffins,  and  all 
were  placed  on  the  stone  floor.  Had  this  been 
witnessed  by  but  one  person,  it  might  have  been 
doubted;  but  many  saw  it.  Our  correspondent 
says  he  repudiates  all  superstitious  notions,  and 
publishes  in  the  hope  that  “ chemistry  may  unravel 
the  mystery.”  [Not  very  likely.]  The  disturbed 


Voices  to  Order. — A discovery  of  the  utmost 
importance,  says  the  Leipsiger  Zeilung,  is  said  to 
have  been  made  in  America,  viz. — the  artificial 
formation  of  any  kind  of  human  voice.  Unfor- 
tunately the  probability  of  this  is  as  unlikely  as 
it  is  important,  though  the  American  papers 
announce  the  fact,  and  that  the  discoverer  is  a 
certain  Dr.  Potsdoll,  a medical  genius.  This 
gentleman,  it  is  said,  has  succeeded  in  producing, 
at  pleasure,  bass,  baritone,  tenor,  or  soprano  voices, 
in  the  human  larynx,  by  means  of  slight  and 
simple  operation,  quickly  performed,  without  pain 
or  danger;  and  in  a week,  or  a fortnight  at 
farthest,  those  who  have  submitted  to  it  have 
become  perfect  phenomena,  although  their  voices 
before  were  most  unmusical.  A tenor  or  soprano 
voice  requires  a somewhat  longer  time,  because  a 
tendency  to  hoarseness  is  apt  to  follow  the  opera- 
tion. America  is  a laud  of  wonders,  but  not  sel- 
dom is  it  one  of  “lying  wonders;”  and  we  give 
this  new  wonder  just  for  what  it  may  be  worth. 
One  way  or  another  the  invention  is  certainly 
curious  as  well  as  ingenious. 

The  Woods  emplotbd  in  the  Naty.— At 
the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  Dr. 
Grace  Calvert,  F.li.S.,  stated  that  he  bad  examined 
difterent  woods;  and  the  superiority  of  foreign 
woods  over  English  oak  could  not  be  too  strongly 
e-xpressed.  If  English  oak  has  hitherto  stood  so 
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coffins  had  all  become  rounded  on  the  top,  Wgb  it  must  have  been  owing  to  our  ignorance  of 
evidencing  the  existence  of  gas  within.  None  but  the  valuable  properties  of  some  of  those  grown  m 
members  of  the  last  family  had  ever  been  found  , tropical  climates,  in  which  the  soluble  and  highly 
displaced,  neither  had  the  other  coffins  become  decomposable  tannin  of  oak  is  replaced  m some 
rounded.  [A  similar  case  is  said  to  have  occurred  i instances  by  resins,  and  in  others  by  substances 
in  France  not  very  long  since,  and  to  have  been  similar  to  caoutchouc.  Ibis  is  the  case  with 
authenticated  by  the  local  authorities.]  Moulmein  teak,  Santa  Maria  Mora  wood,  and 

The  Trajtway  Ststejl— As  all  who  have  I Honduras  mahogany,  which  gives  to_  them  a great 
noted  the  unscrupulous  tactics  introduced  into  the  \ advantage  over  oak  for  iron  ship-building.  Thus 
metropolis  by  the  General  Omnibus  Company,  in  I he  has  found  that,  in  the  same  time  and  under 
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their  endeavours  to  monopolize  the  street  passen-  j similar  circumstances,  oak  will  attack  iron  twice 


get  traffic,  must  have  anticipated,  an  inveterate  j and  three  times  as  rapidly  as  the  woods  above 
practical  opposition  is  being  kept  up  against  the  : mentioned.  He  has  also  remarked  that  cubes  of 
introduction  of  tramways.  Jfr.  Train’s  system  is  I wood  left  in  contact  with  water  for  five  months 
regarded  as  a monopoly,  inasmuch  as  he  has  taken  I lose  respectively  the  following  per  centages  of 
care  to  have  tramways  not  generally  useful;  but : their  weight: — Unseasoned  oak,  21;  seas^ed 
still  more  monopolizing  in  their  desires  and  prac- 1 oak,  12 ; African  teak,  ; Mora  wood,  4 ; Hon- 
tices  are  those  who  oppose  him.  The  General  i duras  mahogany,  3;  Santa  Maria,  1'6;  Green- 
Omnibus  Company  started  a new  caiwiage  of  their  ■ heart,  5'6;  Moulmein  teak,  VI.  The  facility  of 
own  upon  Mr.  Train’s  tramway  at  Bayswater,  so  mildewing  or  decaying  is  as  follows  Unseasoned 


that  his  monopoly  is  not  altogether  insur' 
mountable ; and  much  more  objectionable  is  the 
“ nursing  ” system,  stupidly  so  called.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  the  Bayswater  people  will  compel  their  re- 
presentatives to  reconsider  the  decision  which  has 


oak,  rapid ; seasoned  oak,  much  less ; African 
teak  and  Honduras  mahogany,  limited;  Mora 
wood,  Santa  Maria,  and  Moulmein  teak,  none.  He 
had  found  a great  difference  between  oak  felled  in 
summer  and  that  felled  in  winter.  The  oak  felled 


led  to  the  pulling  up  of  the  tramway.  In  the  in  winter  was  rich  in  tannin,  while  that  felled  in 
Blackfriars-road  a new  sort  of  tramway,  which  , summer  contained  little  or  no  tannin,  hut  a large 


may  be  preferable  to  Mr.  Train’s  for  all  that  yet 
appears,  has  been  commenced  by  Messrs.  Mowlem, 
Burtt,  & Freeman,  contractors,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Blackfriars-road,  and  which  will  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  Newington- 
butts,  via  the  London-road.  Instead  of  the  tram- 
way consisting  of  smooth  iron  plates,  these  are  in 
blocks  of  cast-iron,  about  18  inches  square  and 
4 inches  in  thickness ; the  surface  being  chequered 
with  small  oblong  blocks  protruding,  so  as  to  give 
horses  good  footing  when  passing  over  the  metal 
way ; hut,  it  is  said,  not  causing  the  slightest 
obstruction  to  the  wheels  of  vehicles  travelling 
upon  it.  The  blocks  are  laid  upon  a substratum 
of  concrete,  and  will  be  on  a level  w’ith  the 
other  portions  of  the  road.  Arrangements 
were  concluded  on  Saturday  in  last  week  with 
Mr.  Charles  Hathaway,  of  Philadelphia,  United 
States,  the  street  railway  contractor,  by  several 
capitalists,  who  have  recently  embarked  in  this 
enterprise  in  connection  with  Mr.  Train,  to  trans- 
fer the  metals  and  timber  of  the  tramway  now  in 
course  of  being  lifted  in  the  Bayswater-road, 
within  one  week,  from  thence  to  the  Surrey  side 
of  the  water,  to  form  a part  of  the  connecting  link 
of  street-railways  from  the  Victoria  and  Pimlico 
Railway  Station  to  Blackfriars  and  London 
Bridges.  The  balance  of  the  work  required  to 
effect  this  proposed  extension  of  the  Victoria- 
street  and  the  Westminster  Bridge-road  lines  now 
in  operation,  to  the  points  mentioned,  is  also  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Ilathaw'ay.  In  Liverpool  a “Street 
Railway  and  Omnibus  Company  ” (limited)  has 
been  started  by  the  principal  omnibus  owners  of 
the  town.  They  are  said  to  claim  no  monopoly 
in  the  right  of  waj’,  and  to  be  prepared  to  incur 
all  cost  connected  with  the  laying  down  and 
removal  of  the  tramways.  Mr.  Newlands,  the 
borough  engineer,  we  may  observe,  has  made  a 
report  to  the  town  council,  disapproving  gene- 
rally of  Mr.  Train’s  plan  of  rails,  and  recom- 
mending for  adoption  the  plan  tried  in  Manches- 
ter, of  mere  wheelways,  and  a guiding  line  an  inch 
■deep  in  the  middle  of  the  horse  track.  The  whole 
matter  has  been  referred  to  the  Health  Committee. 


quantity  of  gallic  acid;  and  in  examining  some 
specimens  of  wood  from  the  unsound  gunboats 
furnished  to  him  by  some  of  her  Majesty’s  officials, 
he  found  that  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
unsound  gunboats  was  identical  with  that  of 
unseasoned  summer  felled  oak. 

The  Mitller  Hospital  tor  Orphans  at 
Bristol. — Mr.  George  Muller  has  just  sent  out 
another  “ Brief  Narrative  of  Facts,”  relating  to 
the  New  Orphan  Houses  (for  1,150  children),  on 
Ashley  Down,  Bristol.  “In  the  exercise  of  an 
unbounded  faith”  he  has  determined  upon  erect- 
ing two  more  orphan  houses,  a fourth  and  fifth,  for 
850  more  orphans,  making  in  all  2,000 ! To  carry 
out  this  contemplated  enlargement  further  contri- 
butions to  the  amount  of  50,OOOZ.  will  be  required. 
May  not  a perilous  hand-to-mouth  system  like 
Mr.  Muller’s  be  carried  too  far  ? The  list  of  last 
year’s  contributions  is  a curious  one.  Amongst 
them  are  the  following: — Six  copper  teakettles, 
three  dozen  snuffers,  thirty-six  chamber  candle- 
sticks, one  dozen  dust-pans,  nine  tinned  iron  sauce- 
pans, three  meat  choppers,  one  dozen  scissors,  and 
two  dozen  kitchen  spoons  (all  new).  A glass 
manufacturer  gives  all  the  glass  required  for  390 
window’s.  An  individual,  who  unexpectedly  receives 
1,000Z.,  sends  800Z.  “ for  the  Lord’s  work.”  A 
baker  in  Worcestershire  sends  a small  per-centage 
on  every  sack  of  flour  he  bakes.  A poor  widow  at 
Ipswich  sends  2s.  9d.  to  the  little  orphans.  From 
Abergavenny  comes  129.,  being  a “ penny  from  each 
job  during  th*  past  year;  a free-will  ofiering.” 
Anonymously — a set  of  artificial  teeth  set  in  gold. 
During  the  year  many  pounds  were  obtained  by 
teeth  set  in  gold ! From  Bristol  lk2s.savedinpeDce 
by  a family  of  four  children.  Amongst  various  otlier 
trinkets  a negligee  from  Herculaneum.  From  a 
Bristol  house  of  business  all  the  fruit  for  Christmas 
puddings  to  the  orphans.  From  a farmer  5L  18s. 
“obtained  as  a reward  for  the  best  mangold 
wnrzle,  and  second  prize  for  the  best  pig  !” — and 
so  on.  The  sale  o?  the  various  articles  during 
the  year  produced  763^.  Is.  4d.,  and  the  amount 
received  under  this  bead  alone  since  the  beginning 
has  realized  6,387f.  14s.  4^d. 


The  First  English  Chfech  in  Austria.— 
On  Friday,  the  13th  of  September,  the  first  stone 
of  an  English  church  was  laid  at  Carlsbad,  in 
Bohemia.  For  upwards  of  five  years  this  project 
has  been  under  discussion,  and  many  hundreds  of 
English  families  yearly  visiting  Carlsbad  have  had 
meanwhile  no  better  place  of  worship  than  a ball- 
room or  the  saloon  of  an  almos  inaccessible 
Gastbaus.  The  design,  by  Mr.  Ewau  Christian,  is 
that  of  a simple  Early  English  chapel,  with  high 
pitched  roof  and  bell  turret. 

Broterty  at  Brighton. — The  freehold  of  the 
mansion  on  the  West  Cliff,  for  many  years  the 
abode  of  the  late  Lady  Jane  Seymour  Hotham, 
and  known  as  Western  House,  was  on  Saturday 
last  submitted  to  public  sale  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  at 
his  rooms  in  North-street.  The  biddings,  after 
reaching  5,500^.,  were  narrowed  to  three  gentle- 
men,— the  agent  of  a noble  duke;  Mr.Butler,  M.P.j 
and,  it  was  said.  Sir  Francis  Moon,  Bart.  Eventu 
ally,  however,  the  lot  'was  knocked  down  to  Mr 
Butler,  M.P.,  at  the  sum  of  5,900Z.,  and  he  after 
wards  purchased  several  of  the  adjoining  freeholds 
NE^y  Theatre  tor  Leeds. — There  is  at  last 
a fair  probability  of  Leeds  possessing  a good 
theatre.  Mr.  W.  S.  Thorne,  who  has  for  many 
years  conducted  the  Princess’s  Theatre,  is  about 
to  erect  a more  convenient  building,  and  has  pur- 
chased, as  the  site,  a plot  of  land  in  Great  George- 
street,  adjoining  the  coach  manufactury  of  Messrs. 
Clarke.  The  designs  and  plans  for  the  theatre 
have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Lockwood,  Mawson, 
& Mawson,  architects ; and  the  building,  which 
will  be  commenced  forthwith,  is  expected  to  be 
completed  not  later  than  next  Whitsuntide.  It 
will  be  a brick  and  stone  structure,  and  the  inter- 
nal arrangements  will  be  of  a very  superior  order. 
There  will  be  two  tiers  of  boxes,  a pit,  and 
gallery ; and  the  whole  theatre  will  accommodate 
about  2,000  people,  leaving  room  for  a spacioui 
stage,  &c. 

Food  and  Wore. — I have  ascertained  in 
England,  says  Mr.  Chadwick,  that,  in  highly- 
cultivated  districts,  where  agricultural  labour  costs 
14s.  and  IGs.  a week,  the  work  is,  for  quantity! 
as  cheap  as  in  districts  where  agriculture  is  lower 
and  where  wages  are  only  8s.  or  93.  a week.  A 
mile  of  road  made  by  Lancashire  navvies,  earning 
39.,  3s.  6d.,  or  5s.  6d.  per  diem,  has  been  cxecutec 
in  a much  shorter  time,  and  has  been  finished  ai 
cheaply,  as  a mile  of  precisely  the  same  sort  o: 
road  done  in  Ireland  by  pauper  labourers  whos( 
wages  were  only  Is.  per  diem.  My  noble  friend 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  brought  down  to  his  estate  ii 
Dorsetshire  a foreman  accustomed  to  superio: 
labour  at  piecework.  Judging  of  what  would  h( 
his  answer,  I said  to  this  foreman,  “ Will  you  no^ 
get  your  work  done  cheaply  : here  the  labourer 
are  got  for  only  Ss.  per  week?”  “But  tTie\ 
would  be  dear  at  6s.,”  was  the  reply.  “ How  i 
it  here  with  your  other  classes  of  artisans?”  I in 
qnired, — “your  journeymen  bricklayers,,  for  ex 
ample:  what  sort  of  workpeople  are  they?’ 

Such  as,  from  their  wages,  you,  sir,  wouli 
expect,”  was  the  answer.  “ And  what  wages  ar 
those  ?”  “About  12s.  per  week.”  “And  hov 
many  bricks  do  they  lay  in  a day  ?”  “ Not  raor 
than  three  or  four  hundred.”  And  how  many  d 
your  town  bricklayers  lay,  to  whom  you  pay  doubl 
wages?”  “More  than  a thousand  a day!”  wa 
the  answer. 

How  TO  Calculate  the  Age  of  Trees.— 
“W.  S.  P.”  inquires  “ How  can  I calculate  the  ag 
of  a very  large  and  old  favourite  tree,  by  the  usua 
rule  that  each  annual  ring  represents  a year’ 
growth,  without  cutting  it  down  ? ” If  “ W.  S.  P: 
will  make  an  incision  on  the  two  opposite  sides  o 
his  tree,  say  to  the  depth  of  2 inches,  and  conn 
the  number  of  annular  rings  in  each ; then  add  th 
number  of  rings  found  in  the  two  together ; th 
half  of  the  product  will  be  the  mean  of  the  num 
ber  of  rings  in  the  trunk.  Then  ascertain  th 
diameter  of  the  tree  by  the  common  rule,  deduci 
ing  the  thickness  of  the  bark  : multiply  half  th 
remaining  diameter  by  the  mean  obtained  £ 
above : the  result  will  be  a close  approximation  t 
the  age  of  the  tree.  Plug  up  the  two  incisions  f 
exclude  wet,  and  the  tree  will  sustain  no  injur; 
Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  calculatin 
the  age  of  trees  by  the  number  of  annular  ring 
or  zones,  will  have  remarked  how  they  vary  i 


breadth,  a circumstance  depending  on  the  seasoi 
and  climate — a narrow  ring  indicating,  with  gre: 


precision,  a cold  or  ungenial  season,  while  a bro£ 
one  indicates  a good  one ; hence  the  cross  sectic 
of  a tree,  presuming  it  to  be  growing  in  an  op( 
exposed  situation,  will  give  a more  correct  mete 
rological  report  of  good  and  bad  growing  seasor 
during  the  period  of  its  existence,  than  all  tl 
weather  tables  hitherto  published. — The  Scotti 
Farmer. 
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The  Mechanics  of  Co7isfnicfion. 

p N thU  subject,  which  is  one 
of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  architect,  we  have  before 
I us  the  most  recent  work  that 
has  appeared.  It  is  intended 
to  supply  a want  that  all 
must  have  felt  who  have 
endeavoured  to  study  archi- 
tecture scientifically;  namely, 
that  of  a small  and  com- 
pendious volume  on  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  theory 
of  the  strength  and  resistance 
of  materials,  together  with 
the  principles  of  the  construc- 
tion of  roofs  and  arches.*  One 
feature  in  the  book  which 
recommends  it  especially  to 
the  student  of  construction  is 
the  great  number  of  practical 
examples  by  which  the  various 
formulas  are  elucidated,  and 
aLsothemethodof  determining 
the  dimensions  of  the  different 
parts  of  a structure  in  order 
to  fulfil  certain  conditions.  We 
must,  however,  caution  the  student 
against  expecting  to  find  this  work  easy  of  com- 
I prehension  : there  is  no  royal  road  to  the  acquire- 
cmeut  of  any  branch  of  science ; and  those  who 
r wish  to  understand  the  greater  part  of  this  treatise 
imust  first  become  masters  of  the  elements  of 
; mechanics,  geometry,  algebra,  and  the  differential 
;•  calculus. 

For  the  benefit  of  such  of  our  readers  as  are 
1 not  mathematicians  enough  to  read  the  W’ork  for 
themselves  we  proceed  to  give  a brief  summary  of 
the  various  subjects  which  are  discussed  therein, 
Resistance  to  Extension  and  Compression.- 
; It  is  found  in  practice  that  most  substances  used 
; ill  construction  may  be  said  to  be  perfectly  elastic, 
] provided  the  straming  or  compressing  force  to 
1 which  they  are  subjected  does  not  exceed  a certain 
limit  j that  is  to  say,  they  will  return  to  their 
p former  volume  and  shape  immediately  the  force  is 
removed.  But  if  the  strain  on  a body  is  pushed 
beyond  a certainlimit,  the  body  takes  a permanent 
set;  its  interior  structure  becomes  changed  and 
"its  strength  weakened.  The  transition  to  this  state 
is  called  the  limit  of  elasticity.  As  long  as  the 
straining  force  for  each  square  inch  of  section  (S) 
does  not  pass  the  limit  of  elasticity,  the  extension 
or  compression  {1)  of  a prism  whose  original  length 
is  L bears  a constant  ratio  to  the  force  S ; if  we 
call  the  constant  E,  then  we  have  Z : L : : S ; E. 
if  E is  called  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  body, 
and  is  found  by  experiment  and  tabulated  for 
every  kind  of  material.  The  constant  E is  in  fact 
lithe  force  necessary  to  elongate  a prism  whose 
•I  section  is  1 square  inch,  by  a quantity  equal  to 
its  original  length,  or  to  compress  it  to  one-half 
its  original  length;  not  that  this  is  generally 
I :•  possible,  but  it  is  a convenient  term  for  calcu- 
Jlrlation.  If  A is  the  sectional  area  of  the 
I p prism  in  inches,  P the  straining  force,  then 
P • L -T-  E • A,  and  also  P = E • A’  ^ L,  or 
PP  = A'  S.  Or,  avoiding  algebraical  formula),  the 
elongation  or  compression  produced  in  a prism  by 
any  straining  force  or  weight,  is  found  by  multi- 
plying  that  weight  by  the  length  of  the  prism, 
: and  also  multiplying  the  sectional  area  of  the 
p prism  in  inches  by  the  modulus  of  elasticity,  and 
^ dividing  the  former  product  by  the  latter.  For 


* “The  Mechanics  of  Construction.”  By  Stephen 
r,  Fenwick,  F.R.A.S.,  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Wool- 
"wich.  Bell  & Dakly.  London,  185l. 


example,  what  extension  will  be  produced  in  a 
round  bar  of  iron,  3 inches  diameter  and  4D0  inches 
long,  by  a weight  of  84,000  lbs.  suspended  at  one 
end;  the  modulus  of  elasticity  being  28,000,000  lbs., 
and  the  weight  of  bar  480  lb.  per  cubic  foot. 
Here  the  weight  of  the  bar  is  785ilb.,  which 
must  be  added  to  the  weight  84,0001b.  suspended 
at  one  end,  giving  84,785^  lb.  to  be  multiplied  by 
400,  the  length  of  the  bar,  or  33,914,112  for  the 
dividend : the  sectional  area  of  the  bar  is  7'07, 
which,  multiplied  by  the  modulus  of  elasticity, 
gives  197,900,000  for  the  divisor;  and  perform- 
ing the  division,  we  find  the  extension  produced 
to  be  T71  of  an  inch. 

When  the  force  S is  such  that  fracture 
is  about  to  ensue,  it  is  called  the  coefficient  of 
absolute  strength.  There  is  also  a coefficient  of 
safety,  which  is  the  amount  of  strain  that  can 
safely  be  applied  perm.anently  to  a body,  and  its 
ratio  to  the  coefficient  of  absolute  strength  varies 
in  different  materials  ; in  wrought-iron  it  is  as  1 3, 
in  cast-iron  (steady  load)  as  1 ; 4,  in  timber  as 
1 : 10,  in  stone  and  brick  as  1 : 8. 

Tables  are  given  in  Mj-.  Fenwick’s  book  of  the 
values  of  S in  different  materials  for  resistance, 
both  to  crushing  and  to  stretching.  The  values 
there  given  appear  to  be  the  same  as  those  which 
Mr.  Eaton  Hodgkinson  deduced  from  his  expe- 
riments. In  trying  experiments  on  wood,  Mr. 
Hodgkinson  found  that,  if  the  specimens  were 
soaked  in  water,  they  lost  half  their  strength  of 
resistance  to  crushing. 

Resistance  io  Flexure, — If  a beam  be  fixed  in  a 
horizontal  position,  and  subjected  to  a vertical 
strain,  it  will  assume  a curved  form  : the  fibres  of 
the  convex  part  will  be  elongated,  and  those  of  the 
concave  part  will  be  compressed.  There  must 
exist  some  part  where  the  fibres  are  neither  elon- 
gated nor  compressed ; and  this  part  is  called  the 
neutral  surface  of  the  beam ; the  line  iu  which  it 
is  intersected  by  a cross  section  being  called  the 
neutral  axis  of  that  section. 

If  the  resistances  to  extension  and  compression 
are  proportional  to  the  forces  of  extension  and 
compression,  and  if  the  resistance  to  extension 
equals  the  resistance  to  compression,  then  the 
neutral  axis  of  any  vertical  cross  section  will  pass 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  that  section. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  this  hypothesis  is  a 
correct  one  up  to  certain  limits,  which  ought  never 
to  be  exceeded  in  practice.  When  the  resistances 
to  extension  and  compression  are  different,  the 
relation  between  the  parts  into  which  a cross  sec 
tion  is  divided  by  the  neutral  axis  and  the  forces 
of  extension  and  compression  U determined  by 
the  equation  A • x A'  • y = E'  -5-  E ; in  which 
E and  E'  are  the  moduli  of  elasticity  of  the  ex 
tended  and  compressed  fibres  respectively;  x,  the 
distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  cross  sectiou  from  the  neutral  axis; 
y,  that  of  the  lower  part;  A,  the  area  of  the  for- 
mer ; k'  that  of  the  latter, 

Moment  of  Resistance  to  Transverse  Strain. — 
When  a force  acts  at  the  end  of  a lever  or  arm, 
of  which  one  point  is  fixed,  the  product  of  the 
force  into  the  perpendicular  from  the  fixed  point 
on  the  direction  of  the  force,  is  called  in  mechanics 
the  moment  of  that  force  about  the  fixed  point. 
The  moment  of  inertia  of  a particle  is  the  product 
of  its  mass  into  the  square  of  its  distance  from  a 
fi.xed  line : the  moment  of  inertia  of  a body  about 
any  line  is  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  inertia  of 
its  particles,  and  is  found  by  means  of  the  integral 
calculus.  Now,  in  order  that  there  may  be  equi- 
librium between  the  force  P acting  transversely  to 
a beam,  and  the  interior  forces  of  any  cross  seC' 
tion,  the  moment  (M)  of  P about  the  neutral  axis 
must  equal  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  in- 
terior forces  taken  about  the  same  neutral  axis. 
This  equilibrium  is  expressed  by  the  equation 
M = E . I -T-  r,  I being  the  moment  of  inei'tia  of 
the  section  relative  to  the  neutral  axis,  r the 
radius  of  curvature  at  the  section.  If  S is  the 
permanent  force  of  extension  or  compression  which 
each  unit  of  surface  of  the  cross  section  can  sup- 


port with  safety  at  a distance  x (the  distance  of 
the  extreme  fibre  of  the  section)  from  the  neutral 
axis,  then  the  equation  becomes  for  permanent 
constructions,  M = S • I -r-  x. 

These  formulae  will  in  general  be  sufficient  for 
the  solution  of  all  the  ordinary  cases  which  occur 
of  trausverse  strain,  when,  the  strain  is  kept 
within  the  limits  of  safety. 

The  Exterior  Forces, — In  order  to  apply  the 
foregoing  results  it  is  necessary  to  find  an  expres- 
sion for  the  moment  of  flexui'e  in  terms  of  the 
exterior  forces ; this  varies  according  to  the  man- 
ner of  fixing  the  beam. 

1.  Let  a beam  of  length  I be  fixed  at  one  end 
and  loaded  at  the  other ; the  moment  of  the  strain 
on  the  section  of  fixture  is  M = W * f.  If  the 
load  is  uniformly  distributed  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  beam,  it  will  bear  double  the  weight 
that  it  will  bear  if  hung  from  one  end. 

3.  A beam  AB  is  supported  at  the  two  ends 
horizontally,  and  loaded  at  any  point  C ; in  this 
case  M = W • AC  • BC  AB.  If  C is  the  centre 
of  the  beam,  M = i W * AB,  in  which  case  the 
moment  of  the  strain  is  greatest. 

3.  A beam  AB  is  supported  and  loaded  as 
before,  to  find  the  moment  of  the  strain  about 
any  other  point  D of  the  beam  : in  this  case  it  is 
found  that  M = W * AC  • BD  -t-  AB. 

4.  A beam  AB,  supported  as  before,  is  loaded 
with  a weight  uniformly  distributed ; to  find  the 
moment  of  the  strain,  at  any  point  C : iu  this 
case  we  find  M = |t  W * AC  • BC  -f-  AB. 

If  C is  the  centre  of  the  beam,  then  M = ^ W • 
AB.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  strain  on  any 
point  of  a beam  by  a weight  uniformly  distributed 
is  the  same  as  that  produced  by  half  the  same 
weight  suspended  from  that  point. 

Applications. — In'  order  to  apply  the  previous 
formula,  we  must  equate  the  moment  of  the 
exterior  forces  with  the  moment  of  resistance  of 
the  beam. 

Now  the  moment  of  the  exterior  forces  is 
M — m • W • where  m is  a coefficient  depending 
on  the  disposition  of  the  load.  And  the  moment 
of  resistance  to  the  beam  is  S • I -i-  x.  Therefore 
wi  ■ W • i = S • I X. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  values  for  m 

1.  Beam  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the 
other,  m — 1. 

2.  Ditto,  ditto,  and  uniformly  loaded,  m = \. 

3.  Beam  supported  at  both  ends  and  loaded  in 
middle,  = j. 

4.  Ditto,  ditto,  and  uniformly  loaded,  m = 

When  the  section  of  the  beam  is  a rectangular, 

I = 5 d^i  where  b is  the  breadth  and  d the 

depth  of  the  section ; also  x = \ d,  therefore 
W = ^ S • i * m • Z.  Or,  avoiding  algebra, 
to  find  the  breaking  weight  of  a rectangular  beam 
supported  at  both  ends  and  loaded  in  the  centre, 
multiply  the  breadth  by  the  square  of  the  depth 
in  inches,  and  the  product  by  one-sixth  of  the 
tabulated  co-efficient  of  fracture  for  the  particular 
material  of  which  the  beam  consists,  aud  divide 
this  product  by  one-fourth  of  the  length  of  the 
beam  in  inches.  For  example; — a rectangular 
beam  of  elm,  10  inches  deep  and  S mches  broad, 
rests  on.  two  supports  10  feet  apart:  find  the 
breaking  weight  suspended  at  the  centre,  the  co- 
efficient of  fracture  being  7850.  Here  the  divi- 
dend is  the  product  of  8,  by  10  times  10  or  100, 
by  one-sixth  of  7850  or  1308^;  and  the  divisor 
is  one-fourth  of  120  inches,  or  30  inches;  this 
gives  the  breaking  weight  31,889  lb. 

Solids  of  equal  Resistance.— It  instead  of  the 
beam  having  a constant  section,  we  have  one 
whose  cross  section  is  so  varied  that  S shall  be 
constant  in  all  the  sections,  then  the  body  is  called 
a solid  of  equal  resistance. 

Suppose  the  sections  are  all  rectangles  of  uni- 
form width,  but  the  height  variable  from  middle 
to  end,  the  beam  resting  horizontally  on  supports 
at  its  ends  and  uniformly  loaded ; it  is  proved 
that  in  this  case  the  vertical  sectiou  from  end  to 
end  should  he  an  ellipse,  in  order  that  resistance 
may  be  the  same  for  every  sectiou. 
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If  tbe  height  of  the  beam  remains  constant,  and 
the  breadth  varies,  the  horizontal  section  from 
end  to  end  is  shown  to  be  a parabola,  in  order  that 
the  resistance  may  be  the  same  for  every  section; 
tbe  vertex  of  the  parabola  being  at  the  middle 
point,  and  the  two  sides  being  symmetrical. 

Deflection  of  JBeatJW.— The  determination  ‘of 
the  of  abeam  under  a given  weight  is 

in  some  cases  of  more  importance  than  the  finding 
of  its  breaking  v'cight.  To  obtain  a solution  of 
this  problem,  the  moment  of  the  resistance  of  tbe 
beam  must  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  neutral  line  of  tbe  beam,  and  of 
its  coefficient  of  elasticity  (E).  From  this  we 
obtain  the  equation,  deflection  = W ' -f-  48  E ■ I, 

where  I is  the  length  of  the  beam,  and  the  weight 
W is  hung  from  the  centre  of  the  beam.  When 
the  same  weight  is  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
whole  length  of  the  beam,  the  defiection  is  | of 
that  produced  when  the  weight  is  hung  from  the 
centre.  There  is  misprint  here  in  the  book,  which 
just  reverses  this  result  as  obtained  from  the 
formula*. 

When  the  section  of  the  beam  is  rectangular, 

1)  tbe  breadth,  and  rZ  tbe  depth,  then  I = ^ 

and  therefore  deflection  = \ W ' P h'  d^’^.  In 
order  to  find  the  deflection  caused  by  a weight 
hung  from  tbe  centre  of  a beam  of  any  material, 
multiply  the  cube  of  the  length  in  inches  by  one- 
fourth  of  the  given  weight  for  a dividend;  and 
also,  multiply  the  breadth  by  the  cube  of  the 
depth  in  inches ; and  this  product  by  the  modulus 
of  elasticity,  for  the  particular  material  of  the 
beam,  for  a divisor : the  result  of  the  division 
will  be  the  deflectionin  inches,  or  parts  of  an  inch. 
For  example : — a rectangular  beam  of  oak,  10  feet 
long,  10  inches  broad,  and  12  inches  deep,  rests 
horizontally  on  two  supports  at  its  ends  : to  find 
the  deflection  caused  by  35,000  lb.  hung  from  its 
middle,  the  modulus  of  elasticity  being  1,492,000. 
Here  the  dividend  is  120  times  120  times  120,  or 
1,728,000,  multiplied  by  8750;  and  the  divisor 
is  10  multiplied  by  12  times  12  times  12,  or  1,728, 
multiplied  by  1,492,000 : the  result  of  the  division 
is  ‘583  of  au  inch  for  the  deflection  in  the  centre 
of  the  beam. 

Eesisfance  to  Torsion. — When  a prism  is  sub- 
jected to  exterior  forces  tending  to  twist  it  about 
its  axis,  the  angle  of  torsion  is  that  which  two 
lines  originally  parallel,  and  passing  through  the 
centres  of  the  two  cross  sections  indefinitely  near 
to  each  other,  make  between  them  after  the  twist- 
ing of  the  prism.  In  the  case  of  a cylindrical 
shaft,  it  is  found  that  the  angle  of  torsion  is  di- 
rectly proportional  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of 
the  exterior  forces,  and  to  the  distance  between 
the  extreme  ends  of  the  cylinder. 

Eesistance  of  Columns. — Under  this  head  the 
author  merely  gives  Mr.  Eaton  Hodgkinson’s 
formuhe  for  cast-iron  columns,  published  in  the 
year  1840,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in 
the  Euilder,  vol.  XL  p.  532.  But  Mr,  Fenwick 
has  omitted  to  notice  that,  from  more  recent 
experiments,  of  which  the  results  were  published 
in  1858,  Mr.  Ilodgkinsou  has  found  it  necessary 
to  modify  his  previous  formulm,  the  later  experi- 
ments having  been  made  on  larger  pillars  than  were 
used  in  the  earlier.  A notice  of  these  experiments 
appeared  in  the  Suilder,  vol.  XVI.  p.  531,  and  the 
formula;  are  given  below,  together  with  those  of 
1840,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fenwick, 


l-'ormiila  of  isio. 

Formula  of  185S. 

Hollow  cylindrical 

W-40 

/l.Ol 

W-41-.'’’" 

IV  4....^^^’* 

il.ta 

Where  W is  breaking  weight  in  tons,  D and  d 
the  external  and  internal  diameter  in  inches,  Z the 
height  in  feet,  ot  a constant  varying  In  difl'erent 
kinds  of  iron  from  49  9 tons  to  33'6  tons,  the 
ends  of  the  columns  flit,  and  the  height  exceed- 
ing thirty  times  the  diameter.  In  order  to  facili- 


tate the  application  of  these  formulrc,  we  have 
calculated  by  logarithms  the  values  of  and 
^1.03  Pqj.  cases,  similar  tables  being  given  for 

D®®  and  Z'-’,  in  Mr.  Hodgkiiison’s  work  on  cast- 
iron,  published  in  1840,  p.  33C. 


Powers  of  Diameters  ia 
Inches. 

Powers  of  Lengths  in 
Feet. 

5-JC3  = 1378 

101-61  = 42-66 

20i.®3  = 132 

63-3  = 529 

301-03  = 235-7 

An  example  will  show  how  to  make  use  of  these 
tables  and  formula;.  A circular  hollow  column  of 
cast-iron  is  4 inches  external  and  2 inches  internal 
diameter,  the  length  10  feet,  to  find  its  breaking 
weight.  Here  the  dividend  is  formed  by  subtract- 
ing 11-31  from  128,  and  multiplying  the  result  by 
42  3,  which  gives  4936 ; divide  this  by  42-66,  and 
we  obtain  115|  tons  as  the  breaking  weight.  If 
we  calculate  the  same  from  the  formula  of  1840, 
we  find  the  breaking  weight  to  he  119^  tons,  so 
that  for  practical  purposes  it  matters  little  which 
formula  is  employed.  The  weight  with  which 
they  can  be  trusted  in  construction  is  a difl’erent 
thing. 

^o^^,_Xhe  simplest  kind  of  framed  roof  is  that 
formed  by  two  principal  rafters  held  together  at 
their  feet  by  a tie-beam.  In  this  roof  the  thrust 
along  each  rafter  is  4 W.  cosec.  a,  and  the  hori- 
zontal thrust  along  the  tie-beam  is  i W.  cot.  a; 
W being  the  total  weight  on  each  pair  of  rafters, 
and  a the  angle  which  the  rafters  make  with  the 
tie-beam.  By  the  term  “ cosec.  afl  is  meant  the 
length  of  the  rafter  divided  by  the  height  from 
the  tie-beam  to  the  apex  of  the  roof : “cot.  a ” is 
the  half  span  of  roof  divided  by  the  height : if  the 
former  is  multiplied  by  one-fourth  the  total  weight 
on  each  pair  of  rafters,  we  get  the  thrust  along  each 
rafter;  and  if  the  latter  is  multiplied  by  one-fourth 
of  the  same  weight,  we  get  the  horizontal  strain 
along  the  tie-beam.  The  tie-beam,  when  of  timber,  is 
generally  required  to  carry  the  weight  of  a floor  or 
celling,  so  that,  in  estimating  the  strain  on  it, 
the  thrust  of  tbe  rafters  need  not  he  considered, 
as  the  tensile  strength  of  the  beam  is  much  greater 
than  is  required  to  resist  their  horizontal  thrust. 
But  when  it  is  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  a tie, 
a very  light  beam  suffices,  as  the  resistance  of 
timber  to  tensile  strain  is  very  great.  In  such 
case,  however,  an  iron  rod  U generally  employed, 
the  dimensions  of  which  for  different  spans  are 
given  in  the  Builder,  vol.  XI.  p.  771. 

The  next  form  of  trussed  roof  is  called  the  king- 
post roof,  in  which  the  rafters  may  he  stiffened  by 
struts  resting  on  the  foot  of  the  king-post.  The 
compression  on  each  strut  is  J W cosec.  a.  If  W' 
is  the  weight  of  the  tie-beam  and  whatever  it 
carries,  W''  that  of  king-post  and  struts,  then  the 
tension  of  the  king-post  = ^ W -f-  ^ W'  -1-  W'' 

In  finding  the  thrust  of  each  rafter  the  tension 
of  the  king-post  must  be  added  to  the  vertical 
weight  laid  on  the  rafter,  and  this  resolved  in  the 
direction  of  the  rafter  gives  the  thrust  of  rafter 
= a (i  W-f- i W'-i- W'^  cosec.  n.  And  the  thrust 
along  the  tie-beam  = J (j  W -j-  ^ W'  -t-  W")  cot.  a. 

The  foregoing  results  may  be  stated  in  words 
without  the  use  of  algebraical  symbols.  To  find 
the  compression  on  each  strut  of  a king-post  roof, 
multiply  the  length  of  the  rafter  by  one-eighth 
of  the  total  weight  laid  on  each  pair  of  rafters, 
and  divide  by  the  height  of  the  roof.  To  find 
the  tension  of  the  king-post,  add  together  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  weight  laid  on  each  pair  of 
rafters,  one-half  the  weight  of  the  tie-beam  and 
any  floor  or  ceiling  which  it  carries,  and  the 
weight  of  the  king-post  and  struts.  To  find  hori- 
zontal thrust  along  the  tie-beam,  add  together  the 
weight  of  king-post  and  struts,  with  one-half  that 
of  the  tie-beam  and  floor  which  it  carries,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  total  weight  laid  on  each 
pair  of  rafters;  multiply  the  sum  b^’  one-fourth 
tbe  span  of  the  roof,  and  divide  by  the  height. 

Other  forms  of  roofe  are  also  treated  of  in  the 
work. 


The  Arch. — In  order  to  ascertain  the  strength 
of  an  arch  constructed  of  stones  cut  in  a wedge 
form,  it  is  necessary  first  to  discover  the  mode  in 
which  the  arch  is  most  likely  to  rupture.  The 
mode  of  fracture  to  which  the  circular  arch  is 
most  commonly  exposed  is  by  dividing  into  four 
pieces.  The  crown  settles  down  and  the  haunches 
spread  out;  there  are  thus  three  points  of  frac- 
ture; the  vertical  joint  at  the  crown  opens  at  the 
intrados,  and  the  haunches  at  the  e.xtrados. 
Another  but  rather  uncommon  mode  of  fracture 
ensues  from  the  sliding  of  the  upper  voussoirs 
down  their  joints;  but  this  is  generally  prevented 
by  the  friction  of  the  surfaces.  There  is  a third 
mode  of  fracture  by  rotation  in  Gothic  arches, 
and  in  circular  arches  lightly  loaded  at  the  crown 
and  overloadad  at  tbe  haunches;  namely,  by  the 
crown  rising  and  the  haunches  falling  in,  in  which 
case  the  vertical  joint  at  the  crown  opens  at  the 
extrados  and  the  haunches  at  the  intrados.  But 
this  mode  of  fracture  is  very  uncommon.  The 
method  used  in  investigating  the  stability  of  the 
arch  is  to  take  tha  half-arch  from  the  springing 
to  the  crown,  and  let  N he  the  horizontal  thrust 
at  the  crown  of  the  other  half,  P the  weight  of 
the  half  arch;  and  since  the  tendency  is  to  tura 
round  a point  at  the  haunches  on  the  intrados, 
we  must  take  the  moments  of  these  forces  about 
that  point,  and  in  order  to  have  equilibrium 
we  must  have  7V.x,x  and  3/  being  the 
length  of  the  lever  arms  of  P and  N about  that 
point. 

Since  the  tendency  of  the  horizontal  thrust,  N, 
is  to  cause  the  semi-arch  to  turn  round  the  outer 
edge  of  the  pier,  therefore,  in  order  that  equili- 
brium may  exist  between  the  semi-arch  and  pier, 
the  moment  of  N must  be  less  thau  the  sum  of 
tbe  moments  of  the  semi-arch  and  pier  : all  these 
moments  being  taken  about  the  poiut  on  which 
there  is  a tendency  to  motion. 

For  the  investigation  of  the  practical  formulru 
for  the  stability  of  the  arch  and  pier,  the  render 
is  referred  to  the  work  itself,  in  which  the  subject 
is  thoroughly  examined  in  a manner  more  prac- 
tical than  we  have  usually  found  it  in  other 
treatises,  and  many  examples  are  given  of  tbe 
application  of  the  formula;.  It  is  stated  that 
the  greatest  horizontal  thrust  on  a circular  arch 
is  at  the  haunches;  the  corresponding  joint 
making  an  angle  of  60°  with  the  vertical. 

The  conditions  of  equilibrium  iu  the  elliptic 
arch  are  deduced  from  the  circular  arch,  since  the 
horizontal  thrust  of  au  elliptic  arch  is  nearly  that 
of  a circular  arch  of  same  span;  but  whose  ver- 
tical depth  exceeds  that  of  the  elliptic  in  the  ratio 
of  the  semi-major  axis  to  the  semi-minor  axis  of 
the  ellipse,  the  two  arches  being  loaded  in  the 
same  manner. 

Suspension  Bridges.— In.  the  concluding  chap- 
ter  are  investigated  the  nature  and  properties  of 
the  curve  taken  by  a chain  suspended  loosely  from 
two  points,  the  curve  being  called  the  catenary. 
When  the  chain  is  of  uniform  thickness  and  den- 
slty,  the  curve  is  called  the  common  catenary,  in 
which  the  tension  at  any  point  is  proportional  to 
its  distance  from  a horizontal  lino,  called  the 
directrix,  placed  at  a certain  depth  below  the 
chain  : tbe  tension  is  least  at  the  lowest  point, 
and  is  the  same  for  two  points  on  the  same  hori- 
zontal line.  When  the  chain  is  of  uniform  density, 
but  of  strength  varying  according  to  the  tension, 
the  curve  is  called  the  catenary  of  egnal  strength. 
The  problem  which  is  approximately  that  of  sus- 
pension bridges,  is  the  finding  the  equation  of  the 
catenary  when  the  weight  of  each  element  of  the 
curve  varies  as  the  horizontal  projection  of  that 
element,  the  solution  of  which  shows  that  the 
curve  is  in  that  case  a parabola.  Several  examples 
arc  given  in  this  chapter  of  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  theory  of  the  catenary  to  tbe  suspen- 
sion bridge. 

We  cordially  recommend  Mr.  Fenwick’s  book 
to  the  attention  of  architects,  and  especially  of 
architectural  students,  who  will  be  amply  repaid 
for  any  pains  the  study  of  it  may  cost  them. 
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PLAN  OF  MILAN  CATHEDRAL. 

With  refereucc  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Bereaford 
i Hope’s  interesting  worh,  “The  English  Cathedral 
; in  the  Nineteenth  Century,”*  which  appeared  in 
I our  columns,  we  were  favoured  with  an  engraved 
plan  of  Milan  Cathedral,  of  which  use  was  not 
Ithen  made.  We  take  an  opportunity  that  now 
(Occurs  to  insert  it.  Commenced  in  1385,  conse- 
icrated  in  1418,  and  finished  about  1440,  Milan 
'Cathedral  is  called  by  Mr.  Fergosson  the  largest 
lof  all  the  Mediajval  churches,  covering  107,782 
efeet.  It  is  certainly  the  most  gorgeous,  though 
Ijfar  from  the  most  beautiful.  The  plan  was  given 
) by  Mr.  Hope  as  affording  a striking  example  of  a 
efeaturc  advocated  by  him,  namely,  a chevet,  or 
laisle  round  the  eastern  apse,  the  convenience  of 
rwhich  is  not  to  be  questioned.  It  is  here  carried 
cround  the  apse  without  any  diminution  of  the 
rwidth  of  the  internal  nave  and  choir  aisle  of 
rwhich  it  is  the  prolongation. 

Mr.  Hope’s  book  contains  much  that  deserves 
Ithe  most  serious  consideration  of  all  church- 
iibuilders. 


A FURTHER  REVIEW  OF  BLOTS  IN 
SHEFFIELD.f 

Street  scavenging  appears  to  be  but  imperfectly 
lapplied  at  Sheffield.  The  streets  are  partially 
"swept  before  the  shops  are  open  in  the  morning ; 
oconscquently,  when  these  are  to  be  cleaned  out,  the 
rsweepings  which  are  thrown  upon  the  streets  re- 
jmain  all  day  long,  to  be  trodden  into  a thick 
igrcasy  crust.  Of  this  we  had  ocular  demonstra- 
rtrations  during  our  long  perambulations  of  almost 
vevery  street  and  road  in  the  town.  That  some  sea- 
evenage  is  actually  performed,  we  are  convinced,  as 
we  get  near  one  of  the  four  great  deposit  heaps  of  the 
corporation.  Proceeding  down  Victoria-road  past 

* John  Murray,  Albcmarle-street.  186l. 
t See  p.  641,  nnte.  We  take  the  opportunity  to  men- 
'tion  that  Mr.  J.  G.  Weigrht.man  (not  Wilson)  was  the 
rarcliitect  of  the  new  works  lately  erected  for  Messrs. 
oJoseph  Rodgers  & Son.  The  market  of  which  we  spoke 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Hadfieid. 


the  Cattle  Market,  past  the  hide  and  skin  market, 
under  a railway  arch,  past  a large  open  space, 
with  heaps  of  coal-ash,  and  cinders,  and  broken 
bricks,  in  front  of  a row  of  three-storied  bouses, 
with  street  doors  opening  into  the  rooms,  and  a 
great  ash-pit  for  all  at  the  end  of  the  row,  we 
arrive  at  an  area  of  nearly  two  acres  in  extent, 
completely  covered  by  huge  hillocks  of  filth.  A 
special  heap  in  one  corner  belongs  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  as  the  sweepings  of  his  grace’s  markets 
and  properties  are  brought  here,  and  upon  which 
children,  not  pigs,  are  grovelling,  whilst  one  in- 
fant sits  playing  with  oftal,  and  gnawing  a decayed 
leek.  We  ascertain  that  the  dispersion  of  these 
vile  accumulations  is  left  to  the  mercy  and  con- 
venience of  the  farmers  who  buy  them.  We  are 
told  “ they  were  never  known  to  be  so  full  as  they 
are  this  year,  because  the  agricultural  season  was 
late,  and  the  farmers  otherwise  occupied.”  We 
must  pi'otest  against  this  dangerous  system  of 
collecting  the  scavenage,  and  allowing  it  to  rot  in 
the  midst  of  a town.  Street  scavenging  is  a most 
valuable  institution,  hut  it  remains  to  perfect  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  carried  out,  and  simply  to  re- 
move the  dirt  from  a large  flat  surface  to  heap  it 
up  in  a smaller  one  is  not  the  right  way.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  scavenage  forms  a first-rate 
manure;  but  if  it  require  keeping,  let  it  be  kept 
away  from  the  nostrils  of  a hard-working  popula- 
tion, whose  trade  is  not  too  conducive  to  health. 

The  system  should  be  so  ordered  that,  either  by 
rail  or  canal,  both  of  which  are  so  ready  at  hand, 
the  contractors  should  be  obliged  to  remove  the 
sweepings  periodically,  out  of  harm’s  way.  The 
railway  company  to  whom  the  deposit  track  be- 
longs, appear  to  have  found  out  that  the  manure 
business  is  a profitable  one,  as  they  have  given 
notice  to  quit,  or  of  an  increase  of  rent.  The 
scavengers  must  not  he  confounded  with  the 
“muck  getters  out,”  who  buy  and  empty  the  con- 
tents of  the  swarms  of  private  cesspools  and  privy 
pits  from  the  persons  who  own  them,  and  after- 
wards sell  them  at  a profit, — these  not  coming  at 
all  under  the  authority  of  the  corporation. 

Leaving  this  neighbourhood,  we  skirt  the  canal 

basin,  picking  our  way  between  mounds  of  sifted]  here,  as  everywhere  else;  Rollason  & Son’s  meta 
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coal-ash,  mill  and  engine  coals,  iron  bars,  steel 
bars,  and  lumps  of  bars  in  boxes, — a rusty,  dusty, 
gritty  place  to  remember, — passing  the  Corn  Ex- 
change,— a long  colonnaded  building,  with  a 
covered  tribune  in  the  centre ; and  presently  come 
into  High-street.  This  is  the  centre  of  the  retail 
commerce.  Here  is  Whelan  & Whitty’s  cloth 
hall ; there  are  Levy  & Son’s  commercial  buildings, 
having  a faqade  like  that  of  an  East-end  theatre; 
and  here  is  Foster’s  tailoring  establishment ; with 
a fair  proportion  of  hatters,  bootmakers,  hosiers, 
silversmiths  liberally  introduced  between  them. 
Like  all  the  Sheffield  streets,  it  is  inconveniently 
narrow,  improving  but  little  in  this  respect  when 
it  takes  the  name  of  Fargate.  Gray’s  E.xchange 
drapery  establishment,  with  a lofty  arched  arcaded 
entrance  and  Italian  superstructure,  was  striking 
enough  in  its  street  eftect  to  cause  regret  that 
there  were  not  others  of  equal  consideration.  The 
rest  of  the  shops,  with  perhaps  the  e.xception  of 
Moses’s  large-paned  frontage  in  Moses’s  usual 
grandiose  style,  are  poor  aud  dingy;  and  the 
dull,  red-bricked,  antiquated  Assay  Office  might 
be  well  included  in  the  latter  category.  The  Cut- 
lers’ Hall  is  close  by; — a heavy  Classic  building, 
which  may  Lave  been  thought  sufficiently  stately 
when  it  was  first  erected,  but  cannot  now  be  con- 
sidered to  afibrd  adequate  accommodation.  It 
contains  a council-room,  reception-rooms,  kitchens, 
and  a dining-room, — the  latter  adorned  with  por- 
traits of  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam  and  Lord  Whanr- 
cHffe.  At  the  animal  cutlers’  feast,  the  number 
of  guests  to  be  entertained  is  limited  by  the  size 
of  the  dining-ball  to  250 ; and,  when  the  mayor 
and  corporation  gave  their  first  dinner,  last 
August,  in  the  Free  Library,  they  could  not  invite, 
to  meet  the  borough  members  and  master  cutlers 
more  than  80  guests ; so  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  civic  and  public  hospitalities  of  a 
population  e.xceeding  180,000  persons  are  but 
scantily  provided  for.  The  erection  of  a new  hall, 
as  broached  at  the  latter  banquet  should  not  b’e 
Overruled,  for  the  implied  necessary  taxation 
which  the  mayor  urged  ns  a difficulty  need  ?iot 
stand  in  the  way.  With  the  co-operntion  of  the 
neighbouring  nobility  aud  gentry  and  the  wealthy 
Sheffield  manufacturers,  the  scheme  might  be 
curried  out  by  means  of  subscription  shares.  The 
proper  site  is  evident ; raze  the  present  so-called 
Town  Hall,  with  the  gin-palace  at  its  side,  and  the 
great  ash-pit  in  its  rear,  and  any  number  of  tbo 
tenements  around  it,  and  a new  building  corre- 
sponding with  the  still  increasing  importance  aud 
wealth  of  Sheffield  would  be  a municipal,  architec- 
tural, and  sanitary  improvement. 

Modern  commerce  has  swept  nearly  every 
ancient  building  out  of  Sheffield  except  the  per- 
pendicular parish  church.  This  is  in  the  centre  of 
a large  well-filled  graveyard,  now  properly  closed ; 
but  which  when  purified  by  time  will  be  an  airy 
open  place  for  a town  much  in  need  of  one.  The 
shabby  iron  railings  should  be  replaced  with  uew, 
if  only  as  a tribute  to  the  wealth  aud  benefits  the 
parish  has  derived  from  metal;  these,  of  an  artis- 
tic character,  with  a few  young  trees,  would 
brighten  and  beautify  a spot  in  an  important 
situation  in  view  of  High-street  and  the  Cutlers' 
Hall.  The  Sheffield  Savings  Bank  deserves  a word 
for  the  clever  way  it  has  in  some  measure  over- 
come the  difficulty  of  a narrow  street.  It  is  a 
neat,  substantial,  and  somewhat  ornate  Italian 
building,  with  a centre  which  is  set  back,  and  two 
side  porticos  which  keep  the  line  of  houses.  In 
Norfolk-row  there  is  a large  handsome  Decorated 
Gothic  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  with  transepts  and 
spire,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  much  height- 
ened by  the  removal  of  a low  dirty  little  cigar 
divan,  and  a still  dirtier  little  vegetable  shop, 
occupying  the  important  corner  site  into  Norfolk- 
street.  This  is  the  boundary  line  of  a parallelo- 
gram of  rectangular  streets  in  which  the  principal 
public  institutions,  the  residences  of  the  medical 
profession,  large  and  small  factories,  a brewery, 
and  railway  receiving  and  order  warehouses  are 
situated.  The  same  blotchy  encrustations  on  the 
roads,  and  the  same  channels  running  across  the 
footways,  with  liquid  manure  from  houses  aud 
stables,  are  too  frequent.  Chapels  are  thick  upon 
the  ground  in  this  quarter,  exceeding  for  the 
various  dissenting  denominations  forty  in  number 
in  all  Sheffield.  A Wesleyan  and  independent 
chapel  opposite  Harrison,  Brothers,  & Howison’a 
(cutlers  to  her  Majesty);  are  both  but  square 
roomy  brick  boxes,  with  stone  fronts,  but 
they  set  the  commendable  example  of  standing 
back  from  the  street  line  behind  railings.  ' At  the 
corner  of  Arundel-street  the  severe  Assembly 
Rooms  look  askant  at  the  blank,  featureless  theatre 
at  their  side.  Then  come  the  doctor’s  houses,  Mr. 
Moseley,  the  advertising  surgeon-dentist,  being 
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•warehouse-  GUlot’a  metallic  pen  depot;  Drs. 
S'mLman  Smith,  and  Ulam,  till  at  the  corner  of 
dor  street  the  Free  Library  stands  confessed, 
externallv.  a miniature  copy  of  the  Keform  Club, 
but  so  Wack ! juternally,  m procesB  of  re- 
Lbellishinent.  The  Smohe  Act  was  partially 
applied  to  Sheffield  some  time  ago,  m so 
smoking  of  oliimncys  was,  as  a compromise,  Imnted 
to  twenty  minutes  an  hour;  but  even  tins  holL 
ancl-half  arrangement  has  been,  by  the  visvierfxt 
of  the  authorities,  thrown  overboard,  and  every 
chimney  performs  the  part  of  a crater,  unheeded. 
Smoke,  assisted  by  the  metallic  dust  nused  by 
the  process  of  grinding,  and  further  aided  by  the 
Dorons  nature  of  the  stone,  tones  down  every  stone 
building  to  an  indian-ink  tint.  The  Philosophical 
Museum — all  the  more  valuable  and  accessible  toi 
the  learning  and  urbanity  of  the  curator,— -is  also 
in  this  district,  and  a Music  Hall,  with  Subscrip- 
tion Library,  albeit,  in  the  heavy  joiner  s Doric 
Btvle  is,  nevertheless,  another  useful  mstiHition, 
More  surgeons, — Messrs.  Porter,  1 erry,  Wi  mg 
ton,  and  Barber,  and  Dr.  Bartolome  ! past  Trnswell 
& Co.’s  brewery.  Walker  & Hall’s,  electro  platers 
and  bronzers,  Edward  Hunter’s,  manufacturer  of 
fine  scissors,  past  the  vile  and  dismal  kroggate- 
lane,  opposite  Eyre-street  Works,  Lister  & Co.  s 
railway  receiving  and  order  warehouse.,  pas 
Corsaw,  Denton,  & Burdekin’s,  and  the  same 
preternatural  silence  reigns  around.  The  “ Sbev  vild 
chaps  ” have  struck  work  for  the  day,  and  have 
besieged  and  taken  the  Botanical  Gardens,  where 
there  is  a brass  band  contest  taking  place. 

A school  of  art  was  originated  in  the  bygone 
days  by  poor  Haydon,  the  painter,  Dr.  Harwood, 
and  Mr.  J.  Jobson  Smith,  now  president  ot 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  latter  of  whom 
has  happily  lived  to  see  the  fruit  of  the  seed 
thus  early  sown,  nob  only  in  the  material  shape  of  a 
handsome  new'  Eomanesque  red-aud-hlack  brick 
building,  erected  in  1855,  but  in  the  appreciation 
of  the  teaching  by  a large  body  of  students,  and 
its  effect  upon  the  artistic  character  of  the  manu- 
factures. Perhaps  the  harvest  may  hive  been 
gathered  in,  so  to  speak,  when  the  superiority  of 
Mr.  Smith’s  metallurgy  was  acknowledged  in  the 
lute  Sultan’s  orders  for  mantel-pieces  and  stove- 
grates  at  a price  of  a thousand  guineas  a piece. 
Inscribed  in  letters  of  gold,  we  observe  in  large 
tablets  hanging  on  the  walls  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal rooms,  the  names  of  the  annual  mayors  and 
lujimal  master  cutlers,  who  have  awarded  ten 
guinea  prizes  to  the  pupils  who  have  produced  the 
best  designs  of  Sheffield  manufacture,  and  the 
names  of  the  fortunate  recipients  thereof  I'or 
the  same  purpose,  and  with  equal  iuceutive,  a 
Norfolk  prize  has  been  Instituted. 

At  the  poorer  e.’ctremity  of  this  same  parallel- 
ogram, w’e  perceived  a notification  of  “ a working 
man’s  college  and  penny  savings  bank,”  with  a 
charge  of  “ threepence  per  week  for  elementary 
branches.”  It  would  he  well  if  sanitary  science 
were  studied  at  this  and  similar  Institutes.  This 
would  be  the  more  desirable,  because  in  Sbefiicld 
there  are  many  working  men  who  are  freeholders 
of  small  properties,  and  who  systematically  oppose 
panitary  improvements  for  fear  of  extra  taxation. 
If  they  could  be  brought  to  see  the  wisdom  of 
giving  a penny  to  save  a pound,  buying  health  in- 
stead of  paying  to  be  cured  of  disease,  our  end 
would  he  in  great  measure  gained.  All  this  neigh- 
bourhood dips  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Porter 
and  the  Ponds  into  which  the  natural  drainage 
must  necessarily  descend;  and  stand  ingat  the  side 
of  the  alcoved  apse  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  at  the 
head  of  Howard-street,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
dome-covered  tower,  and  thinking  of  this,  the  pale 
cholera  monument  looking  down  from  the  hill 
opposite,  seems  like  an  admonition. 

The  ‘‘Shevvlld  Chap’s”  penny  song  says:— 

“S  stands  for  Surrey  Music-hall,  with  its  decorations 
fine, 

Tiiat  batlles  all  description,  and  our  theatres  far  out- 
shine. 

T stand*  for  talent  there  employed  to  try  to  please  each 

iiixht, 

Anil  when  our  approbation  gain,  they  meet  it  with 
delight.” 

Among  ham  and  beef  shops,  oyster  shops,  and 
cigar  divans,  next  door  to  a pawnbroker’s  and  at 
the  corner  of  V^orkhouse-Une,  in  West  Bur,  is  the 
establishment  thuseulogized.  Like  Holder’s  Music- 
hall  at  Birmingham,  from  small  beginnings  the 
proprietor,  Mr.  Youdan,  by  getting  the  favour 
uf  the  working  men,  has  been  eu.ihled,  with  the 
result  of  their  patronage,  to  erect  this  building, 
capiiblc  of  accomraolating  4,000  people.  On  pay- 
ment of  Od.  the  visitor  is  free  to  boxes,  pit,  mu- 
seums under  the  pit,  and  dancing-i*oora  under  the 
stage;  4d.  admitting  him  only  to  the  gallery. 
Entering  a lofty  saloon,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a 
large  gaudy  refreshment  stall  and  tavern  bar,  we 


find  our  way  into  the  so-called  music-hall,  which, 
in  construction,  is  a theatre.  It  is  crammed  full 
of  an  audience  of  men,  women,  and  children,  en- 
veloped in  a stifling  haze  of  tobacco  smoke.  We 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  found  a higher  class 
of  entertainment  than  that  afforded  by  the  hill  ot 
fare,— “A  female  Blondin,  double  tnipeze,  globe 
perche,  barrel  dancer  and  clown,  highly -trained 
doffs  bottle  and  chair  performer,  tight  lope  dancing 
negro  vocalist,  and  Baddy  Carey  in  Irish  charac- 
ter •”  and  would  take  this  opportunity  to  impress 
upon  the  purveyors  of  the  artizans’  amusement 
the  possibility  of  combining  instruction  with  amuse- 
ment A little  good  music,  judiciously  introduced, 

« la  Jullien,  would  lead  the  way  to  a preference 
for  something  more  elevating.  The  museum  con- 
tains  a correspondingly  heterogeneous  collection 
of  objects:  Chinese  implements,  collected  by  bir 
John  Bowring;  the  Judgmentof  Solomon  in  life-size 
waxw'ork,  in  a glass  case,  the  figures  dressed  partly 
in  modern  costume;  coloured  lithographs  ot  fruit, 
landscape, and  architectural  subjects;  stuffed  beasts, 
reptiles,  birds,  and  butterflies;  framed  testimonials 
to  the  proprietor,  models  of  engines  and  men-of- 
w'ar,  and  peep-holes  into  dioramas. 

Another  morning  we  visit  this  same  locality  by 
daylight,  as  it  lies  in  our  road  to  a crowded  locality 
of  working  bees  in  the  busy  hive  of  Sheffield,  and 
to  the  reservoirs  from  which  the  town  is  supplied 
with  water.  We  find  the  streets  as  dirty  as  they 
were  overnight : though  well  paved,  the  roads 
arc  covered  with  a thick,  hard,  cheesy  crust,  and 
with  the  loose  sweepings  of  the  shops : sawdust 
and  other  sweepings,  have  choked  up  the  gutter 
frratings.  The  water  provided  for  general  use 
being  of  a colour  we  do  not  esteem  nor  envy,  we 
are  further  bent  on  visiting  the  sources  of  supply 
to  examine  into  their  condition,  in  order  to  clear 
up  certain  doubts  we  entertain  respecting  them. 
From  West  Bar  Green,  into  which  six  streets  con- 
verge, the  steep  ascent  begins  which  leads  into  the 
west  country.  The  long  irregular  road,  first  called 
Tenter-street,  is  intersected  with  crofts  and  alleys 
which  are  full  of  small  two-storied  houses.  In 
these  the  artisans  reside,  and  in  some  of  them 
carry  on  their  trade.  Old  clothes-shops,  old  fur- 
niture shops,  the  shop  of  an  optician  calling 
himself  “ A Blessing  to  the  Aged,”  rag  and  bone 
shops  and  petty  hucksters,  including  “A  Co-oper- 
ative Store,”  make  up  a clingy  line  of  thoroughfare. 
Up  court  No.  1 a cesspool  is  being  emptied,  the 
contents  wheeled  out,  after  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  into  the  main  street,  and  thence  shovelled 
into  a cart,  causing  a horrible  stench : children 
newly  washed  and  clean  arc  playing  round  about 
the  corrupt  ashes,  dung,  and  slime.  In  all  the  courts 
there  is  but  one  huge  ash  midden,  into  which  the 
privies  in  common  empty,  for  all  the  iubabitants. 
They  are  nearly  all  furnished  after  one  type, 

with  a public  privy  and  a public shudder. 

The  small  workshops  are  generally  ill  ventilated. 
Still  asccniliiig  Tenter-street,  past  Wade,  Wing- 
field, and  Uowbotham’s,  up  School  Croft  and  down 
White  Croft,  where  the  channels  from  houses  to 
gutter  are  all  in  great  favour,  and  the  roads  gritty 
with  fine  ash,  fine  sawdust,  and  fine  filings,  till 
St.  Vincent’s  Church  and  Schools  present  a clever 
and  pleasing  architectural  contrast.  An  infant 
school,  with  a dry  asphalt  pavement  and  asphalt 
walls,  is  black  outside  and  very  narrow  and  dirty 
within:  with  too  little  light:  a decorated 
Virgin  and  Child  in  a niche  over  the  mistress’s 
desk,  affording  a strong  contrast,  and,  perhaps,  by 
way  of  compensation,  a large  ashpit  and  cesspool 
in  the  high  corner  of  the  play-yard.  From  this 
to  more  Crofts,  to  S.  Bacon’s  stag,  bone,  black 
buffalo  and  hard  wood,  haft  and  scale  cutters, 
S.  Gill’s  cutlery  factory  and  clean  whitened  door- 
steps, and  houses  from  Nos.  76  to  82  in  Hollis’s 
Cro't,  making  way  for  a particularly  clean  court, 
No.  9,  proving  that  all  miglit  be  cleaner  than  they 
are ; but  even  in  this  there  were  the  common 
privies  and  the  one  huge  ashpit ; and  still  onwards, 
unmindful  of  the  invitation  implied  by  the  sign- 
board “the  Grinder’s  Best;”  past  Burgen  and 
Wells’s  black  rickety  steel  works,  and  Beardshaw, 
Stevenson,  & Co.’s,  every  here  and  there  noting 
ashes  thrown  out  of  windows  from  little  furnaces, 
and  water  soaking  out  of  houses  from  wet  grind- 
ing; past  lodgings  for  travellers,  where  the  toilets 
of  women  are  jierformed  within  sight  of  foot- 
passengers  ; and  past  a neat  Temperance  Hall, 
1855,  to  which  a flight  of  twenty  external  steps 
is  attached  with  but  a very  weak  iron  rail,  which 
is  evidently,  for  a crush,  “ marked  dangerous.” 
In  Newcastle-lane  another  and  still  larger  ash  and 
privy  pit  was  being  emptied  at  mid-day;  a 
Wesleyan  drinking-fountain,  with  a thermometer 
and  lamp  attached  to  it,  is  on  our  road,  inscribed 
‘‘Rest  for  the  Weary.  James  Montgomery, 
etat  80,  Redhill  Wesleyan  Sunday-school  Drink- 


ing Fountain  and  Montgomery  Memorial.  Whoso- 
ever drinketh  of  this  water  shall  thirst  again.” 
Soon  after  this,  and  still  ascending,  the  road  breaks 
into  St.  George’s-square,  with  St.  George’s 
Church  in  the  centre  of  it — a modern  lute 
Perpendicular  edifice,  with  a square  tower, 
and  flat  roof  with  pinnacles.  The  Free 
Grammar  School  is  also  in  St.  George’s-square.  In 
the  corner  of  the  playground  there  is  a gronp  of 
ruined  privies,  close  to  a row  of  houses.  The  win- 
dows are  broken,  and  the  building  generally  not 
in  good  repair.  At  the  corner  of  the  square  and 
Portahello-place,  is  the  new-built  factory  of 
S.  Laycock  & Son,  for  hair-seating  and  curled 
hair,  and  C.  Johnson  Western’s  works,  next  door. 
Regent-street,  farther  on,  is  neat  and  clean,  with 
little  enclosed  fore-courts ; but  every  third  bouse 
is  detached  by  a passage,  which  the  tenants  of  all 
must  use  to  remove  the  contents  of  the  common 
privies.  St.  George’s  National  Schools,  an  immense 
establishment  built  at  the  angle  of  Beet-street,  is 
by  far  the  handsomest  school  building  in  tlio 
town.  Three  large  school-rooms,  with  masters’ 
houses  between  each,  built  of  stone  in  the 
Norman  style,  with  columns  at  the  angles  of  walls 
and  windows;  with  no  lack  of  zig-zag,  or  billet 
ornament;  and  with,  for  the  only  drawback  ex- 
ternally, a travpstie  of  a Norman  tower  at  one 
angle.  Internally,  a deficiency  of  light  and  room 
in  the  infants’  class-room,  is  a grievance  : bonnet 
and  cloak  places  are  wanted  in  lieu  of  the  exist- 
ing arrangement  of  hanging  these  all  round  the 
schoolroom  : — and  the  great  sore  of  open  ashpits 
and  privies  prevails  even  here. 

From  this,  through  a suburban  district  of  small 
villas  and  large  houses,  set  back  within  well- 
ordered  flowery  grounds,  climbing  Tap  a furiber 
ascent,  we  make  our  observations  upon  the  first 
great  dam  or  reservoir.  Although  on  so  elevated 
a site,  the  ground  around  is  still  higher  and  slop-  s 
towards  it,  and  reeds  and  rank  grass,  and  over- 
liangiug  trees,  fringe  the  banks.  There  is  a diiin 
house  close  by,  the  well-stocked  gardens  of  which 
must  to  some  extent  aflect  the  purity  of  the  water. 
The  dead  leaves  are  floating  upon  the  surface,  and 
in  one  bend,  the  corner  nearest  the  garden, 
a thick  slime  was  upon  the  waters.  Moreover, 
ducks  were  swimming  about  in  it.  The  next 
dara  communicated  by  means  of  an  open  rhaii- 
nel,  from  which  a trough  was  filled ; aud  horses 
and  cattle  were  drinking  from  it  in  the  corner  of 
a field.  Higher  up,  from  dam  to  dam,  and  up  to 
the  great  Hadfield  reservoir,  the  same  imperfec- 
tions pre.sent  themselves : banks  that  should  be 
lined  with  sloping  stones,  and  not  an  atom  of  de- 
cayed vegetation  allowed  to  mix  with  the  water, 
are  planted  to  the  water’s  brink  with  overhanging 
trees,  and  rank  grass  and  w’ceds  grow  apace  u})on 
the  shallow  muddy  shores.  The  highly  dis- 
coloured and  slimy  state  of  the  water  may  in  like 
manner  he  attributed  to  the  position  of  the  dams, 
which  admit  of  the  land-drainage  of  higher 
grounds  undoubtedly  filtering  into  them. 

We  remember  that  the  attempt  to  apply  a 
Town  Improvement  Act,  about  five  years  ago,  was 
frustrated  by  the  artisans  themselves,  who,  pos- 
sessed of  small  properties,  were  alraid  of  extr.i 
taxation.  Considering  tlie  pulmonary  diseases  to 
which  the  Sheffield  workmen  are  especially  liable,  as 
fully  described  to  them  by  Dr.  Holland,  a stanch 
sanitary  reformer,  in  bis  work  “ On  the  Diseases  of 
the  Lungs  from  Mecbanical  Causes,”  it  is  a 
miracle  that  they  do  not  jealously  insist  upon  the 
removal  of  every  other  exciting  cause  of  ill  health. 
It  is  allowed  that  when  the  operatives,  grinders 
especially,  resided  in  the  country,  aud  bad  to  walk 
daily  to  some  distance  to  their  workshops,  which 
were  once  situate  in  rur.il  places,  on  the 
banks  of  the  streams  which  furnished  the  required 
water  power,  the  mortality  rate  was  not  so 
high  as  it  is  now.  The  same  liability  to  inhale  dust 
while  at  work  existed : the  same  constrained  posi- 
tion while  at  work  was  maintained;  the  work-places 
were  as  ill-ventilated  tlien  as  now ; in  fine,  the 
same  causes  existed  which  are  supposed  to  act 
deleteriously  upon  the  present  workmen’s  health. 
To  what  circumstance,  then,  should  the  excess  in 
the  mortality  rate  be  ascribed  ? Simply  that  then 
the  workman  passed  part  of  his  time  in  pure  air. 
Now,  either  in  or  out  of  the  workshop,  he  breatlics 
an  atmosphere  impregnated  with  excremental  and 
putrefactive  smells,  and  charged  with  dust.  How 
can  it  be  otherwise,  when  this  immense  concourse 
of  persons  live,  eat.  drink,  aud  sleep  in  a space 
crammed  with  cesspits  full  of  their  own  ordure, 
and  where  the  contents  of  their  heaped-np  ash 
and  oflal  middens  are  retained  within  sight  aud 
scent  of  their  dwellings  ? 

The  result  of  these  investigations  prove  that, 
although  Sheffield  possesses  a medal  of  honour 
conferred  at  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
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Freucb,  it  is  as  devoid  of  the  decencies  of  eiviliza- 
I tion  as  it  was  in  the  Dark  Ages.  We  read  of 
I such  a community  with  ranch  the  same  feeling 
) that  we  read  of  the  benighted  inhabitants  of  the 

i Great  Salt  Lake  city.  Even  in  the  Dark  Ages 
such  a condition  of  life  as  is  existing  at  Sheffield 
would  have  been  deemed  “a»  02^JpTession  lu 
I nuisances — 

“Sfnh  if  one  pctsoit  ho  Injj  timber,  fn^pts, 
ii  stones,  lime,  sanh,  ^raufl,  bung,  or  nnu  otljcr 
D ITjtng,  upon  or  against  jjc  ^ouse  of  anotljcr, 
li  bo  rot,  putriRr,  corrupt  or  impair  tije  inalls,  timber, 
V,  or  otljrr  part  of  tlje  same  Ijousr,  or  ang  corrupt, 
II  noisome,  or  stinking  tljing,  tijc  sauor  or  smell 
!■.  hjfjrrcof  is  olfrnsibc  to  tljc  inhabitants  of  tljc  same 
I:  snb  Ijis  fainilu,  tjjat  is  an  oppression  of  the 

i same  inhabitant.”— (Fitz.  Nat.  Bre.  184.) 

There  is  much  to  interest  in  Sheffield,  much  to 
( praise,  but  our  object  on  the  present  occasion  is 
li  to  point  out  what  there  is  to  amend. 

I BEPOET  ON  DECAY  OF  THE  STONE  AT 
J THE  NEW  PALACE  AT  WESTMINSTER. 

! The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
h First  Commissioner  of  Her  Majesty’s  Works  and 
Ij  Public  Buildings,  to  inquire  into  the  decay  of  the 
< stone  of  the  New  Pal.ace  at  Westminster,  and  into 
, the  best  means  for  preserving  the  stone  from  fur- 
r ther  injury,  with  the  minutes  of  evidence,  has  been 
L published  as  a “Return  to  an  Order  of  the 
1 Honourable  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  1st  of 
' August,  ISGl,”  and  can  be  obtained  by  the  public  ■ 
in  the  usual  way.  The  committee  met  thirteen 
• times  (between  March  23id  and  August  7th),  irre- 
; • spective  of  the  meetings  of  sub-committees ; ex- 
i;  amined  thirty-one  witnesses;  and  considered 
: seventy-seven  communications  submitted  to  them. 
The  following,  addressed  to  the  Right  Uon. 
William  Cowper,  M.P.,  is  their 
REPORT. 

1 Sir, — We,  the  undersigned,  being  the  committee 

. appointed  “ to  inquire  into  the  decay  of  the  stone 
^ ot  the  New  Palace  of  Westminster,  and  into  the 
i!  best  means  of  preserving  the  stone  from  further 
■1  injury,”  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you  the 
fullowipg  report,  in  which  we  have  adopted,  as 
the  objects  of  our  inquiry,  the  several  points  re- 
1 ; ferred  to  by  yonr  letter  of  appointment  and  in- 
• Struction,*  viz.  : — 

' “ I.  The  extent  and  position  of  the  decay. 

“ Tlie  causes  to  which  it  is  attributable,  taking 
: into  consideration  the  composition  of  the  stone, 
i 1 and  the  iulluence exerted  upon  it  by  moisture,  and 
I by  the  acids  diffused  in  the  London  atmosphere. 

“ HI.  The  best  means  of  preserving  the  stone 
' from  further  injury. 

I \ . The  qualities  of  the  stones  to  be  recom* 
j mended  for  future  use  in  public  huildings  to  be 
erected  in  Loudon.” 

i 1.  In  proceeding  with  the  important  Inquiry 
thus  intrus':ed  to  this  committee,  we  beg  to  state 
Hibat  we  first  made  a careful  inspection  of  the 
I',  whole  of  the  buildings ; and  that  after  this  inspec- 
I i tion  we  proceeded  to  obtain  such  evidence  as  ap- 
I peered  to  us  best  calculated  to  facilitate  the 
I inquiry  intrusted  to  os,  by  examining  a consider- 
i able  number  of  witnesses  who  had  been  connected 
with  the  building  from  the  commencement,  or  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  various  processes  winch 
liliad  been  actually  tried  fur  arresting  the  decay 
^Avhich  bad  occurred;  and  also  another  class  of 
witnesses,  who  had  suggested  various  theoretical 
, (remedies  for  the  same  purpose. 

2.  We  delegated  to  a sub-committee,  specially 
lappoiuted,  an  examination  and  inquiry  into  the 
xoiidition  of  other  buildings  erected  in  the  metro 


letter  of  appointment  and  instruction  was 
Impey  Murchison, 
iG.C.St.S.,  p.C.L.,  LL,D.,  I'.R.S.,  Director-Genera' 
(Ot  the  Geological  San-cy  of  Great  Britain!  William 
ipte  esfj.  M.P,,  F.R.S,  President  of  the  Royal 
Jn-titute  of  British  Architects ; .'•ydney  Smirke,  esq. 

■ Royal  Academician,  architect;  George  Gilbert  Scott 
ai'chitect ; George  Godwin,  esq.. 
ri  Matthew  Digby  Wyatt,  esq  , vice-presidents 

I T the  Unyal  Institute  of  British  Architects;  Augustus 
(William  Hofmann,  esq..  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Prolcssor  of  the 
Chemistry;  Edward  Frankland,  esq., 
/‘‘o'es.sor  of  Chemistry  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hos- 
'°i!,  «r  Augustus  Abel.  esq,.  F R.S.,  Chemist  to 

I>^'-iclThoma9  Ansted,  esq.,M.A. 
F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology;  JamesTennant,  e-q..  Pro’ 
•essor  of  Geology  at  King’s  College.  London;  George 
lAowdoii  Burnell,  esq  , civil  engineer ; Tliomas  Hdwksley 
civil  engineer;  Charles  Harriott  Smith,  esq.,  one  of 
I tne  Commissioners  lor  the  selection  of  the  stone  for 
niiMiiig  the  Houses  ol  Parliament;”  and  Edward  Mid- 
I llctnn  Barry,  e^q..  Associate  of  Royal  Academy,  and 
I irchitect  in  charge  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament ; the  com- 
nittee  appointed  by  the  First  Commissioner  of  her  Ma- 
( tsty  s Works  and  Public  Buildings  to  inquire  into  the 
X'ecay  of  the  stone  of  the  Kew  Palace  at  Westminster,  and 
Ittito  the  besT means  for  preserving  the  stone  from  further 
I 'ljury.  Mr.  Alfred  Bonham-Carter  acted  efficiently  as 
I'.ecrelary.  ^ 


polls,  in  which  magnesian  limestone  bad  been  used ; 
and  we  particularly  called  the  attention  of  the 
scientific  chemists,  who  had  been  appointed  on  the 
committee,  to  several  points  peculiarly  within  the 
limits  of  their  acquaintance  with  chemical  subjects. 

3.  \ye  also  considered  It  expedient  to  invite  by 
advertisement  the  attention  of  chemists  and  others 
to  the  subject  submitted  to  the  committee ; re- 
questing that  any  plan  or  suggestion  for  the  pre- 
vention of  decay,  or  for  arresting  its  progress, 
might  be  brought  under  our  notice. 

4.  Having  thus  premised  the  course  the  com- 
mittee thought  it  expedient  and  desirable  to 
take;  we  now  proceed  to  report  seriatim  on  the 
subjects  brought  under  our  notice  by  your  instruc 
tions,  and  in  the  order  adopted  therein. 

I.  The  Extent  and  Position  of  the  Eecay. 

5.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  give  any  very 
exact  account  either  of  the  extent  or  actual  posi- 
tion of  the  decay.  It  seems  from  the  evidence 
that  it  first  began  to  make  its  appearance  in 
the  portions  of  the  Palace  at  Westminster  exe- 
cuted at  the  commencement  of  the  building 
about  seven  years  after  their  execution ; and  yet, 
in  some  of  the  most  recently  executed  portions, 
viz.,  those  towards  Old  Palace-yard,  facing 
Henry  VII.’s  Chapel,  the  decay  appears  to  be  as 
obvious  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  building. 

6.  In  the  earlier  works,  viz,,  those  towards  the 
Thames,  the  decay  is  most  apparent  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  building;  and  in  this  portion  the 
decay  is  confined  to  what  may  be  called  “zones,” 
or  general  levels;  which  would  seem  to  suggest 
that  it  depends  as  much  upon  position  in  the 
building  as  upon  the  use  of  particular  beds  of 
stone  from  the  quarries  employed. 

7.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  part  of  the 
palace  fronting  the  approaches  to  Westminster 
Bridge,  where  the  decay  of  the  lower  portion  is 
considerable;  but,  in  the  newest  work,  facing 
Henry  VII.’s  Chapel,  the  decay  occurs  in  positions 
which  are  more  varied,  and  under  circumstances 
which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  appreciate. 

8.  We  have  examined  with  much  care  the  upper 
portions  of  the  building ; and  we  cannot  perceive 
that  the  decay  has  made  any  important  inroad 
upon  those  much  more  exposed  portions,  where 
decay  might  more  reasonably  have  been  expected. 
The  decay,  however,  occurs  again  to  a considerable 
extent  in  the  inner  courts,  which  are  sheltered  in 
a great  measure  from  external  influences;  and, 
perhaps,  the  very  worst  specimen  we  have  noticed 
is  to  be  found  in  the  small  archway  leading  to 
the  reporters’  gallery,  near  the  entrance  to  West- 
minster Hall;  a part  of  the  work  as  much  shel- 
tered as  in  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  a 
public  building  it  could  well  be. 

9.  The  general  result  of  our  observations,  con- 
firmed by  the  evidence,  would  seem  to  suggest 
that  the  stone  used  in  the  palace  of  Westminster 
Is  much  more  likely  to  decay  in  damp  and  shel- 
tered situations  than  where  it  is  exposed  to  the 
full  action  of  atmospheric  influences.  In  the  east 
and  north  fronts,  before  adverted  to,  the  worst 
symptoms  occur  in  the  ashlar  between  the  upper 
and  lower  mouldings  of  the  plinth,  and  under 
the  first  cornice,  where  the  exposure  is  incon- 
siclerable;  but  the  dampness,  arising  from  the 
drip  of  the  mouldings  and  from  the  action  of 
capillary  attraction,  in  cases  where  projections 
hold  the  moisture,  appears  to  exercise  an  import- 
ant influence  on  the  condition  of  the  stone  itself. 

10.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  decay  is 
attributable,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  to  the 
stones  in  the  building  not  being  placed  upon 
what  is  technically  called  their  natural  bed,  or 
in  the  same  relative  position  as  they  oempied  in 
the  quarry : thus,  stones  which  are  found  hori- 
zontally  in  the  quarry  appear  to  have  been  often 
placed  perpendicularly  in  the  building,  and  used 
for  purposes  of  the  most  delicate  decoration 
vvithout  any  injurious  result.  As  an  instance  of 
this  fact,_  we  may  point  out  the  elaborately 
carved  shields  of  arms  under  the  range  of  the 
first-floor  windows : the  stones  used  for  these 
shields,  though  universally  placed  perpendicularly 
to  their  natural  position  in  the  quarry,  present, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  few,  if  any,  symptoms  of 
decay. 

11.  The  extent  to  which  the  decay  on  the 

whole  surface  has  proceeded,  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  estimate.  At  the  present  moment  the  actual 
decay  is,  doubtless,  considerable  for  a building  so 
recently  erected ; but  the  change  of  colour  in 
the  stone  itself,  and  the  “fretting  out  of  the 
surface,”  which  are  suggested  as  the  first  symp- 
toms, lead  us  to  apprehend  that  there  may  exist 
much  more  mischief  than  at  present  is  actually 
apparent.  ^ , 

12.  One  of  the  witnesses  examined,  however, 
and  whose  judgment  as  a practical  man  is  of 


considerable  value,  is  of  opinion  that  the  decay, 
after  proceeding  to  some  depth  In  the  stone, 
stops  of  itself ; that  an  induration  of  the  surface 
takes  place,  and  that  no  further  decay  ensues. 
The  committee  would  willtnglj’  accept  this  opinion, 
if  they  considered  it  well  founded ; but  they  can- 
not conceive  that  it  is  true  to  any  considerable 
extent,  notwithstanding  there  may  certainly  he 
some  few  indications  which  load  to  the  belief 
that  in  some  cases  it  may  he  correct. 

13.  At  present  the  decay  appears  for  the  most 
part  on  the  plain  surfaces,  whilst  the  finer  and 
more  elaborately-wrought  portions  of  the  build- 
ing, unless  under  projections,  are  not  seriously 
affected.  And  however  disappointing  and  dis- 
figuring these  defects  may  be,  especially  in  a 
huiliimg  so  recently  erected,  the  committee  arc  of 
opinion  that  at  present  the  decay  does  not  affect 
the  stability  of  the  structure. 

II- — The  Causes  to  which  the  Eecay  is 
aitrihutalle. 

14.  This  part  of  the  inquiry  naturally  leads  to 
a reference  to  the  evidence  which  has  been  ob- 
tained by  the  committee  ou  the  subject  of  the 
stone  itself.  The  result  of  this  evidence  may  he 
thus  briefly  stated.  The  stone  recommended  by 
the  commissioners  for  this  building  was  that  from 
the  quarries  of  Bolsover  Moor  and  its  neighbour- 
hood ; and  this  stone  was  actually  contracted  for 
in  the  first  instance.  Before  the  work  began, 
how'cver,  it  was  found  that  blocks  of  sufficient^size 
could  not  be  procured  from  those  quarries ; and  in 
consequence,  one  of  the  commissioners  w’as  ap- 
pointed to  proceed  to  the  spot,  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther other  quarries  might  not  be  discovered  fur- 
nishing stone  in  beds  of  greater  tliickncss  and  of 
larger  dimensions.  These  conditions  were  found 
in  the  quarries  at  Anston,  and  the  stone  of  greater 
thickness  procured  from  these  quarries  has  been 
used  not  only  in  this  building,  but  in  all  theotlier* 
buildings  constructed  of  magnesian  limestone  in 
the  metropolis,  after  the  quarries  of  Bolsover 
Moor  had  been  abandoned,  lor  the  reason  above 
stated. 

15.  The  recommendation  of  the  Bolsover  stone 
in  the  report  of  the  commissioners  was  founded 
on  its  similarity  to  that  used  in  the  Norman  por- 
tions of  Southwell  Minster,  which  were  stated  in 
the  report  to  be  in  a high  state  of  preservation. 
Evidence  has  since  been  adduced,  in  a letter  from 
Mr.  Scott,  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  which 
renders  it  probable  that  the  stone  of  this  Minster 
was  really  obtained  from  the  ancient  quarries  at 
Mansfield  Woodhouse.  The  latter  quarries  were 
reopened,  and  a considerable  (juantity  ofstouo 
from  them  (exceeding  20.000  cubic  feet)  was  m.ido 
use  of  in  the  Palace  at  Westminster;  but  in  their 
turn  they  were  relinquished,  from  dissatisfaction 
as  to  the  size  of  the  blocks,  though  we  have  it  ou 
evidence,  confirmed  by  our  own  observation,  that 
the  stone  used  from  these  quarries  has  stood 
remarkably  w’ell. 

16.  The  evidence  brought  before  your  com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  the  stone  obtained  from 
the  Anston  quarries  is  very  conflicting;  the  con- 
tractor and  his  principal  foreman  stating  that  tlic 
stone  was,  with  slight  exceptions,  extraordiiiarilv 
good;  while  other  witnesses  maintain  that  oven  in 
the  quarries  themselves  there  are  stones  in  a state 
of  actual  decomposition;  and  one  very  important 
witness,  a foreman  employed  at  the  Palace  at 
Westminster,  asserts  he  knew  that  certain  beds  in 
some  of  the  qu.irries  were  liable  to  decay,  and  that 
heabaiidoned  them  in  consequence.  With  reference 
to  the  selection  of  stone,  the  committee  venture 
to  remark,  that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  ofl'er  made  by  one  of  the  commissioners,  par- 
ticularly wtH  acquainted  with  the  selection  and 
working  of  stone,  to  examine  that  used  in  the 
Palace  at  Westminster  for  the  moderate  salary  of 
150Z.  per  annum,  w’as  not  accepted ; owing  to  some 
difficulty  in  regard  to  the  party  who  was  to  bo 
held  responsible  for  this  unimportant  amount; 
and  that  the  matter  wa^  left  to  persons  who  admit 
they  had  little  or  no  prior  experience  of  this  de- 
scription of  stone,  though  they  evidently  enter- 
tained suspicions  of  the  durability  of  some  of  it 
which  they  were  employing. 

1 / . With  reference  to  the  very  natural  and  im- 
portant question  of  the  actual  causes  of  the  decay 
of  this  stone  when  exposed  to  the  London  atmo- 
sphere, the  committee  take  the  liberty  of  referring 
to  the  report  of  the  chemists,  who  were  members 
of  the  committee,  to  whom  this  question  was 
specially  referred.  This  will  ho  found  in  the 
Appendix. 

Ill- — The  lest  Means  of  preserving  the  Stone 
from  further  Injury. 

18.  This  part  of  the  inquiry  referred  to  the 
committee  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  ques- 
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f r,,  T,nniclv  as  to  tbe  steps  that  harebitberto 
been  &erwbether  eapeiimentally  or  otbermse; 
been  . g be  recommended  for 

r ‘\ereatter  'TOb  regard  to  tbe  first  qnes- 
?■  '’  rbave  onrselves  examined  with  care  tbe 
rc°sult  of  what  has  been  done  at  the  Palace  itscljl 
dtber  experimentally  on  the  river  front,  or,  as  m 
the  nner  courts,  by  actual  coatings  or  washing 
over  toge  surfaces.  With  regard  to  the  second 
nuestion,  our  inquiries  have  been  earnest  and  ela- 
borate, and  we  have  examined  many  witnesses 
and  given  much  time  to  the  consideration  of  the 
various  propositions  obtained  by  advertisement  or 
otherwise.  As  will  be  seen  in  a subsequent  part 
of  the  report,  we  finally  referred  this  question  to 
tbe  further  consideration  of  the  professional 
chemists  who  were  on  the  committee. 

19  On  tbe  first  question,  the  committee  arc 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  necessary  nor 
desirable  to  proceed  with  any  S™'™'  ““5!°=’ 
painting,  oiling,  or  washing  of  tho  whole  'milding. 

It  is  unite  obvious,  in  their  judgment,  that  a very 
large  proportion  of  the  stone  does  not  require  any 
such  appLation;  but  that  what  is  « 

some  efficient  process  which  should  be  applied  to 
the  surface  of  any  stone  that  begins  to  show 
symptoms  of  decay,  with  a view  to  arrest  its  pro- 
gress The  committee  believe,  that  the  persons 
to  whom  the  c.are  of  the  building  is  entrusted 
ought  to  watch  it,  and  note,  in  the  very  earliest 
Eta%s,  wherever  decay  is  perceptible, 
eence,  change  of  colour,  crumbling,  or  slight  de- 

20.  In  cases  where  the  decay  is  important,  and 
evidently  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  ram  on  an 
upper  proiectiug  or  exposed  surfuce,  protection 
should  be  afforded  by  a covering  of  sheet  zme  or 
leadi  and  if,  hereafter,  any  composition  should 
fortunately  he  discovered,  by  which  the  decaymg 
stone  could  he  at  once  covered  or  coated,  and  the 
iainrious  influences  of  the  atmosphere  prevented 
from  further  acting  upon  it,  tbe  difficulty  would 
be  solved.  In  some  extreme  cases,  the  dccayca 
stone  might  he  cut  out,  and  replaced  by  a new 
one.  With  regard  to  tho  processes  which  have 
actually  been  applied,  whether  experimentally  or 
extensively,  your  committee  arc  decidedly  or 
opinion  that  the  discovery  of  a proper  mode  ot 
treatiiiff  stones  in  a state  of  decay  has  not  yet 
been  made ; and  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  on 
the  building  itself  to  induce  them_  to  believe  that 
tbe  decay,  where  decay  has  arisen,  has  been 
arrested,  or  that  permanently  tbe  decay  has  been 
prevented,  by  any  of  the  processes  yet  applied. 

21.  "With  reference  to  tbe  second  question,  we 
found  ourselves  unable,  after  much  labour,  to  come 
to  any  definite  conclusion;  and  we  finally  requested 
the  chemists  in  the  committee  to  examine  and 
report  upon  it;  but  those  gentlemen  state,  as 
appears  by  their  report  in  the  Appendix,  that  the 
nature  of  tbe  inquiry  is  so  extensive,  and  that 
time  is  so  important  an  element  in  the  solution, 
that  they  are  unable  to  give  any  opinion  upon  the 
suhicct.  They  further  state,  that  they  spent  live 
whole  days  in  the  examination  of  only  one  sug- 
gested remedy ; but  they  are  unable,  notwithstand- 
iu"  to  give  any  opinion  on  even  that  one  sugges- 
tion. They  allude  to  secret  processes,  regarding 
which  they  say  they  can  offer  no  opinion;  but  they 
express  a doubt  of  the  applicability  of  auy  sug- 
gestion which  would  demand  the  veil  of  secrecy 
lor  protection.  Concurring  in  this  view,  it  may 
he  further  noted  that  even  if  such  applications 
w^ere  found  successful  in  sample  or  experiment,  no 
security  would  be  afforded  for  a corresponding 
success  in  any  subsequent  large  operations. 
recommend  that  a series  of  experiments  should  be 
conducted,  under  chemical  supervision,  for  a con- 
siderable period  of  time;  and  the  committee  are 
most  reluctantly  compelled  to  coincide  with  them, 
and  to  urge  upon  the  Government  the  adoption  of 
such  a course. 


IV.  “ The  Qualities  of  the  Stones^  to  le  recoin- 
mended  for  future  Use  in  Tublic  Suildings  to 
he  erected  in  London’' 


22.  On  this  head  of  the  inquiry  the  committee 
have  been  unable,  in  tbe  time  allotted  to  them,  to 
go  into  any  very  extensive  examination.  It  is 
obviiHia,  however,  that  although  some  varieties  of 
magnesian  liinestoue  are  an  excellent  and  durable 
material,  when  not  exposed  to  the  deleterious  in- 
llueiices  of  the  Loudon  atmosphere;  yet  that^in 
London  it  is  subject  to  causes  of  decay,  which 
render  it  au  undesirable  and  unsale  material  for 
the  construction  of  public  buildings. 

23.  It  is  equally  obvion.s  that  Portland  stone, 
well  selected,  lias  been  used  in  buildings  lu  Loudon 
f.'in  the  date  of  St.  raul’s  downwards,  under 
cir.'umstaucos  of  great  exposure,  and  with  most 
successful  results.  Portland  stone  is  a material  to 


fie  ofitamed  in  any  quantity,  and  in  ^ 

size,  beautiful  in  colour 

in  price,  not  fiy  any  means  so  hard  as  the  Anston 

stone,  and  yet  with  a power  that  fraves 

fluenoes  of  the  London  atmosphere,  that  leaves 
but  little  to  he  desired.  It  must  be 
however  that  Portland  stone  should  be  carefully 
ScTed:  an  operation  which  would  he  fie  ^ 
satisfactorily  cliected  by  an  agent  at  the  qua  . 

21..  On  this  subject  tho  commissioners  could  ol 
course  bring  much  personal  experience  to  hear, 
but  after  the  valuable  explanation  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  decay  of  stone 
popSous  places,  as  given  by  the  chemists  m them 
report  before  referred  to,  the  committee  refrain 
from  repeating  those  conclusions;  in  which,  how- 

“Tb  ‘Sfnf  t'hlffr^ilSs  of  the  committee  one 
of  their  members,  Mr.  Burnell,  who  is  well  ac- 
nnainted  with  architectural  and  engineering 
works  in  Fr.ancc,  undertook,  at  his  own  expense, 
a ionrney  to  Paris,  to  inquire  into  the  practice  ot 
the  French  architects  engaged  in  the  Qovernment 
works  in  that  metropolis.  There,  the  stone  used, 
the  “oalcaire  grossicr,”  though  a carbonate  of 
lime  of  tertiary  ago,  and  therefore  of  very  afferent 
mineral  composition  from  onr  magnesian  limestone 
of  tho  much  older  Permian  age,  seems  to  sutler 
also  from  decay  in  a comparatively  pure  atmo- 
sphere, and  where  wood  is  chiefly  rised  as  fuel. 

^26.  From  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Burnell,  it  docs 
not  appear  that  French  architects;  or  chemists 
have  been  more  successful  than  ourselves,  either 
in  the  use  of  materials  not  subject  to  atmospheric 
influences,  or  in  the  application  of  processes  for 
arresting  decay  when  it  has  once  begun  T o 
opinions  of  the  most  scientific  chemists  and  arclii- 
tLts  in  France  on  this  Buhjcct  have,  however,  in 
this  way,  been  obtained ; and  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that  the  inquiries  undertaken  by  them, 
simnltaneonsly  with  those  undertaken  in  this 
country,  may  hereafter  lead  to  some  successful 

^^^27  The  committee  have  to  thank  the  Govern- 
ment  for  the  facilities  given  to  Mr,  Burnell  in  tins 
important  part  of  the  inquiry,  by  provuling  bun 
with  an  introduction  which  obtained  for  him  the 
active  assistance  of  her  Majesty’s  ambassador  at 
tho  court  of  the  Tnilerles. 

28  The  committee  delegated,  ns  before  atnteil, 
to  a sub-committee,  the  duty  of  examining  the 
various  huildings  in  London  in  which  magnesian 
limestone  from  the  Anston  quarries  has  been 
Introduced  In  the  external  architecture.  J-ho  re- 
port of  this  sub-committee  forms  part  of  the 
appendix;  and  we  beg  to  refer  to  that  report  as 
confirmatory  of  our  opinion  of  the  uncertain 
character  of  magnesian  limestone,  and  the  risk 
attending  the  use  of  it  in  Loudon. 

29.  In  conclusion,  the  committee  venture  to 
recommend  that  the  architect  of  the  _ Palace  of 
AVestmiuster,  assisted  by  scientific  chemists,  should 
examine  and  record  the  actual  state  of  the  stone 
work  of  the  building  at  tbe  present  moment; 
that  experiments  should  be  made  hy  their  direc- 
tion under  various  conditions  of  height,  exposure, 
and  aspect,  with  such  preservative  materials  and 
aeeuts  as  the  chemists  may  suggest  from  time  to 
time  • and  that  researches  should  he  continued 
into  the  effects  of  the  vai-ious  alkaline  silicates, 
the  phosphates,  and  other  substances  which  have 
been  brought  under  tbe  notice  of  tbe  committee, 
or  suggested  in  Germany,  France,  or  elsewhere; 
that  where  decay  arises  from  damp,  means  riiould 
be  taken  to  protect  the  stone,  as  has  been  before 
suggested;  that  any  stone  extensively  decayed 
should  be  removed  and  replaced;  but  that  ^ Par- 
ticular tbe  earliest  symptoms  of  decay  should  be 
carefully  watched,  and  examined,  with  the  view  to 
the  application  of  some  immediate  remedy.  The 
committee  believe  that  a very  large  portion  of  the 
stone  in  the  Palace  of  Westminster  is  of  si  very 
durable  nature ; and  they  entertain  a confident 
expectation  that  a remedy  will  soon  be  found  to 
arrest  or  control  tho  decay  when  it  has  unfortu- 
nately begun  to  appear. 

William  Tite. 

Rod.  I.  Muechison. 
Sidney  SiuiikE. 

Geobge  Gilbert  Scott. 
George  Godwin. 

51.  Dioby  Wyatt. 

A.  W.  Hofmann. 

E.  Feankland. 

F.  A.  Abel. 

Jajies  Tennant. 

George  R.  Rtjunell. 
Thomas  Hawicsley. 
CUARLES  H.  SaIITH. 
Edward  M.  Barry. 

Alfred  Bonmam-Caeter,  Secretary. 


Report  of  Sul-Committee,  of  Chemists,  referred  to 
in  the  foregoing : and  addressed  to  Chairman  of 
the  Committee. 

17  June,  1861. 

Sir  _ We  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that 
we  have  complied  with  tho  wishes  of  the  com- 
mittee, by  examining  into  the  several  proposals 
which  have  been  laid  before  them  for  the  pre- 
servation of  tbe  stone  of  tbe  New  Houses  of 
Parliament ; and  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions : — 

1.  Amongst  the  processes  proposed,  varying  in 
principle  and  value  to  a very  considerable  extent 
there  is  not  one  which  we  at  present  feel  justified 
in  proposing  that  tbe  committee  should  definitely 
recommend  as  a preservative,  either  for  general  or 
local  application. 

2.  A minute  examination  into  one  class  ot  pro- 
cesses, submitted  to  the  committee  at  an  early 
period,  has  convinced  us  that,  surrounded  with 
great  difficulties  as  the  subject  appeared  at  tho 
outset,  tbe  obstacles  eventually  met  with  m an 
effective  experimental  inquiry  are  of  a far  more 
formidable  character  than  could  have  been  anti- 
cinated  Haviug  devoted  five  days  exclusively 
to  the  practical  stuily  of  one  of  those  processes 
(Ransome’s),  and  having  been  unable,  m that 
period,  to  elaborate  even  this  single  process  suf- 
ficiently to  warrant  us  in  expressing  a definite 
opinion  upon  its  merits,  it  is  obvious  that  anything 
like  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  numerous 
proposals  which  have  only  just  now  been  sub- 
mitted to  us  would  require  tbe  expenditure  ot  a 
far  greater  amount  of  time  than  the  committee 
could  place  at  our  disposal. 

3 Whilst  regretting  that  it  is  not  m our  power 
to  lay  before  the  committee  a positive  recommen- 
dation of  any  particular  process,  we  beg  to  submit 
the  following  observations 

An  examination  iuto  the  nature  of  the  several 
processes  proposed  leads  to  their  classification, 
under  two  heads : — , /r  i 

(a)  Processes  which  are  likely  to  auord  per- 
manent protection  to  the  stone. 

(i)  Processes  which  are  only  calculated  to 
afford  protection  of  a temporary  character. 

In  both  of  these  cla-sses  there  are  proposals 
which  may  at  once  be  excluded  from  further  con- 
sideration, on  account  either  of  their  mapplicaln- 
lity  to  stones  when  placed  in  a building,  or  of  the 
obvious  misapprehension,  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
posers, of  the  problem  to  be  solved. 

A proposal  to  protect  stones  by  immersion  m a 
boiling  mixture  of  pitch,  or  resin,  and  oil,  may  be 
quoted  in  illustration  of  the  processes  which  arc 
only  applicable  to  stones  previous  to  their  having 
become  integral  parts  of  any  structure;  again,  tbo 
suggestion  to  cover  the  building  with  a coating 
of  a mixture  of  silica  with  sulphur,  applied  in  a 
semifluid  condition,  would  involve  almo.st  insur- 
mountable difficulties  in  its  practical  application; 
not  to  speak  of  tbe  inflammability  of  the  sulphur, 
which  is  only  slightly  diminkhed  by  the  presence 
of  the  silica;  or  the  uncertainty  of  the  temporary 
character  of  the  protection  which,  under  tho  most 
favourable  circumstances,  could  be  afforded  by  tins 
material. 

Several  of  the  suggestions  are  based  upon 
notions  so  obviously  erroneous,  such  ns  coating 
the  building  with  sulphate  of  lead,  and  procuring 
an  alleged  galvanic  protection  by  establishing 
connections  of  this  coating  with  plates^  of  zinc ; 
or,  of  ridding  tho  building  of  the  principle  ot 
decay  by  fermentation,  that  uo  object  whatever 
could  he  gained  by  entering  more  fully  into  the 
merits  of  these  proposals. 

Of  the  processes  which  arc  intended  to  auord 
permanent  protection  to  the  stone,  and  tho  nso 
of  which  is  not  precluded  by  the  conditions  of 
the  case,  there  are  several  which  claim  a careful 
investigation.  These  processes  may  he  classed 
nnder  the  following  heads 

1.  Application  of  silicates  of  the  alkalies,  in 

various  states  of  concentration.  _ 

2.  Application  of  silicates,  in  conjunction  with 

various  saline  compounds,  intended  to  produce 
double  decomposition.  ^ , , n 

3.  Application  of  hydrofluoric  or  bydronuo- 
silicic  acid,  or  their  saline  compounds. 

4.  Application  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  acid 

^’’'“'’XpHcation  of  sointlons  ot  the  alkaline 
earths,  or  their  blcavbonates,  in  water. 

All  these  processes  are  more  or  less  based  upon 
chemical  considerations,  which  are  supported  by 
analogy,  and  which,  in  the  case  of  the  two  first- 
named  classes  have  received  considerable  expen-i 
mental  confirmation.  The  experiments  which  are 
now  in  progress  with  several  of  tl.e  processes 
included  in^the  two  first  Buh-divisioi.s  will,  wo 
believe,  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  furnish  ample 
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data  for  correct  conclusions  regarding  their  appli- 
cability. In  the  mean  time  it  might  be  advisable 
I to  apply  to  portions  of  the  New  Houses  of  Par- 
! liament  actually  undergoing  decay,  certain  pro- 
T cesses  selected  as  representatives  of  the  remaining 
classes  above  enumerated,  in  order  that  their 
< merits  might  be  submitted  to  the  only  conclusive 
i tests, — those  of  actual  application,  and  protracted 

I exposure  to  the  corrosive  influence  of  a London 
1 atmosphere. 

The  second  division  of  processes,  namely,  those 
I which  are  only  calculated  to  afford  protection  of 
; a temporary  character,  are,  from  their  very  nature, 
of  minor  importance  for  the  purposes  of  the  Com- 
I mittee’s  inquiry  j nevertheless,  as  the  claims  to 
f permanence  of  none  of  the  processes  of  the  first 
) division  have  as  yet  been  substantiated  by  the 
1 test  of  time,  we  would  recommend  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  experiments  already  made  in  this 
• direction,  further  trials  be  instituted  of  some  of 
the  more  promising  materials  of  this  particular 
i description.  This  rccommeudatiou  is  based  upon 
T the  consideration  that  substances,  included  under 
I the^  appellation  of  organic,  differ  essentially  in 
j their  powers  of  resisting  the  destructive  action  of 
■!  the  atmosphere.  Whoever  is  acquainted  with 
1 the  nature  of  organic  substances,  cannot  fail  to 
: ajipreciate  the  different  degrees  of  stability  under 
!■  atmospheric  influence  exhibited  by  gluten,  gela- 
tine, or  starch  (which  we  find  enumerated  among 
i the  proposed  protective  agents),  and  by  bees-wax 
.1  and  parafiinc,  not  to  speak  of  many  of  the  fossil 
|i  gums,  which  exhibit  a degree  of  permanence 
: approaching  that  of  mineral  substances. 

! the  materials  which  we  would  recommend  for 
selection  to  be  tried  in  comparison  with  linseed 
oil,  are  pataftine,  bees-wax,  and  some  of  the  more 
' permanent  gums  and  resins,  applied  in  the  form 
of  solutions  in  volatile  solvents. 

We  should  not  omit  to  remark,  that  some  of 
the  witnesses,  and  other.®,  who  have  addressed  the 
Committee,  speak  of  secret  processes.  We  can- 
not, of  course,  offer  any  opinion  regarding  such 
proposals;  but  we  should  doubt  the  applicJibility 
!0f  any  suggestion  which  would  demand  the  veil  of 
leecresy  for  protection. 

Finally,  we  beg  to  state,  as  the  result  of  the 
experience  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  acquire 
during  the  prosecution  of  our  investigations  on 
( this  subject,  that  a definite  solution  of  the  ques- 
I tion  at  issue  can  only  he  arrived  at  after  the  lapse 
of  a considerable  period;  since  the  relative  merits 
111  the  processes  which  we  recommend  for  trial 
it'im  bo  established  only  by  the  test  of  time. 

A.  W.  HoPMAinr. 

E.  Feankljjjd. 

F.  A.  Adel. 


Bolsover  Moor. 

North  Anston. 

Woodhousc. 

Stectley. 

Daniell. 

Ransome  & 
Cooper. 

Ran.iome  & 
Cooper. 

Ransome  & 
Cooper. 

Ransome  & 
Cooper. 

Ransome  & 
Cooper. 

42'07 

Stone  Ends. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  . . 

40-2 

40  0tf 

4171 

52’80 

44-31 

53-95 

43-78 

Protoxide  of  iron  

Oxide  of  iron  and  aluiniiia 

1-8 

0-S9 

0-4() 

073 

O'fij  ’ 

trace. 

O'fil 

Protoxide  of  manganese  . . 

trace. 

3-6i 

trace. 

l-fis 

Carbonate. 

1-8* 

3'3 

0-17 

0 44 

0-33 

0-12 

Carbonate  of  lime 

Carbonate  of  magnesia. . . . 

Protoxide  of  iron  

Peroxide  of  iron 

O.xide  of  iron  and  alumina 
Carbonate  of  maneanese. . 

Silica 

Water  


Roach  Abbey. 


Iluddlestone. 


Lindley’s  Bolsover  Quarry. 
Woodhousc,  near  Mansfield. 


Ransome  & Cooper. 


Regarded  from  a purely  chemical  point  of  view, 
the  difference  in  the  resisting  power  to  corrosive 
agents  of  different  stones  would  appear,  at  first 
sight,  to  depend  entirely  upon  their  chemical  com- 
position; but  even  a moderate  acquaintance  M’ith 
the  properties  of  the  components  of  such  building 
stones  demonstrates  that  there  are  other  condi- 
tions at  least  equally  instrumental  in  determining 
the  degree  of  permanence  of  different  stones. 

It  is  a well-established  fact  that  the  same 
chemical  substance  exhibits,  in  different  condi- 
tions, a great  variation  in  its  behaviour  with  che- 
mical agents.  Numerous  examples  might  be 
quoted  in  illustration  of  this.  Thus,  marble  and 
chalk  are  chemically  identical;  but,  owing  to  the 
difference  in  their  physical  strircture,  the  one  being 
crystalline  and  the  other  amorphous,  the  former 


is  much  less  readily  acted  upon  by  acids  than  the 

latter.  Arrolr.  /.r  tvi/Hv. 


'Seport  of  Sub-Committee  on  Nature  and  Cattses 
of  Decay  of  Building  Slones. 

17  July,  1861. 

^ SiE, — Having  been  requested  to  submit  to  the 
Li'iumittee  our  opinion  on  the  nature  and  causes 
■>t  the  decay  of  building-stones  generally,  and  of 
I lie  stone  employed  in  the  construction  of  theNew 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  particular,  wc  now  have 
he  honour  to  submit  the  following  observa- 
' dons ; — 

Building-stones  in  general  may  be  divided  into 

■o  classes, — 

1.  Those  which  consist  of  materials  not  easily 
toted  upon  by  acids. 

2.  Those  composed  of  materials  which  are, 
oartially  or  entirely,  acted  upon  by  acids  with 
Qicility. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  first  class,  granite, 
i»orphyries,  and  serpentines  may  he  quoted;  whilst 
0 the  second  belong  limestones,  dolomites,  and 
rertaiii  sandstones,  containing  carbonate  of  lime 
s cementing  material. 

The  stone  used  in  the  New  Houses  of  Parlla- 
inent  belongs  to  the  second  class  of  building 
iiaterials;  consisting,  as  it  does,  almost  entirely, 
f thc^  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  The 
I iijllowing  analyses  of  several  varieties  of  dolomite 
y Professor  Daniell  and  Messrs.  T.  Ransome  and 
>.  Cooper,  are  quoted  in  illustration  of  the  general 
I mmposition  of  the  stone  in  question  » 


* analyses  by  Daniell  are  (jnoted  from  the  “ Report 
tf  the  Inquiry  undertaken  under  the  Authority  of  the 
ifords  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  by  C. 
{u-arry,  esq.,  U.  T.  De  Ja  Bcche,  esq.,  W.  Smith,  esq.,  and 
^.Ir.  Charles  .Smith,  with  reference  to  the  selection  of 
- 'ones  for  bnildiug  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament.” 
. hose  by  Ransome  and  Cooper  are  extracted  from  a paper 
J‘a“The  Composition  of  Limestones  used  for  Building 
Purposes,  especially  on  those  employed  in  the  Erection  of 
7 le  New  Houses  of  Parliament,”  contained  in  vol.  ii. 
:vrt  ii.  (I8t8),  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Museum  of  Practical 
I oology. 


Again,  artificial  peroxide  of  iron  is  readily 
soluble  in  acids;  peroxide  of  iron,  in  the  form  of 
hajmatite,  is  attacked  with  difficulty  by  acids ; 
and  the  same  oxide,  after  exposure  to  a powerful 
heat,  is  almost  entirely  insoluble  in  acids.  The 
influence  of  aggregation  in  these  instances,  and 
in  numerous  others  which  might  be  quoted,  is 
obvious  .and  geuorally  admitted  by  chemists,  how- 
ever different  and  imperfect  may  be  their  views 
regarding  the  connection  between  physical  con- 
dition and  chemical  effect. 

The  observations  just  made  regarding  the  be- 
haviour of  substances  such  as  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  building  stones  cannot  but  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  aggregates  of  such  components 
to  the  building  stones  themselves. 

The  atmospheric  influences  to  which  building 
stones  are  subject  are  many  of  them  essentially 
chemical  actions,  involving  processes  analogous 
to,  or  identical  with,  those  performed  in  the  labo- 
ratory; although,  from  the  extreme  dilution  of 
the  chemical  agents,  as  existing  in  the  atmosphere, 
they  must  necessarily  be  of  a very  gradual  cha- 
racter. 

There  are  few  instances  in  which  the  influence 
of  the  state  of  aggregation  upon  the  permanence 
of  a building  stone  is  more  apparent  than  in  that 
of  the  dolomitic  limestone,  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  Here,  in 
one  and  the  same  block  of  stone  of  comparatively 
small  dimensions,  we  find  certain  portions  of  the 
surface  powerfully  disintegrated,  while  others 
appear  in  a perfectly  sound  condition.  Chemical 
analysis  has  hitherto  failed  to  establish  any  im- 
portant difference  in  the  composition  of  sound  por- 
tions of  such  stones  and  those  parts  which  arc 
subject  to  dec.ay : it  is  therefore  legitimate  to 
attribute  the  unequal  permanence  of  the  stone, 
under  atmospheric  influences,  to  such  structural 
differences  as  may  be  comprehended  under  the 
term — state  of  aggregation. 

Before  proceeding  to  an  examination  of  the 
particular  character  of  the  decay  observed  in  the 
stonea  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  it  may 
perhaps  be  desirable  to  glance  at  the  nature  of  the 
changes  to  which  building  stones  generally  are 
subject  under  atmospheric  influences.  Under 
normal  conditions  these  changes  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  action  of  the  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  nitric 
acid,  and  water,  in  the  atmosphere.  In  the  air  of 
towns,  however,  there  ai-e  certain  other  con- 
stituents, such  as  several  acids  of  sulphur,  and 
occasionally  hydrochloric  acid,  which  cannot  fail 
to  exert  an  additional  disintegrating  influence 
upon  building  stones. 

The  action  of  oxygen  must  be  of  comparatively 
a subordinate  character;  its  effects  being  confined 


to  constituents  which  occur  but  rarely,  and  gene- 
rally in  limited  proportions,  in  building  stones ; 
such  as  the  sulphides  of  iron,  and  the  protoxides 
of  iron  and  manganese ; these  compounds,  being 
very  prone  to  o.xydation,  would  tend  to  disintegrate 
the  stones  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  Of  fur 
greater  importance  are  the  effects  of  carbonic 
acid  and  water.  Carbonic  acid,  in  the  presence 
of  water,  is  a powerful  solvent : it  not  only 
corrodes  the  calcareous  and  magnesian  carbonates 
(more  or  less  powerfully  according  to  their  state 
of  aggregation),  whether  they  form  the  principal 
constituents  of  the  stone,  or  are  only  present  as 
cementing  materials;  but  is  capable  even  of  attack- 
ing aud  gradually  decomposing  the  hardest  and 
most  indestructible  rocks. 

In  the  case  of  the  calcareous  and  magnesian 
constituents  of  stones,  carbonic  acid  acts  by  trans- 
forming the  insoluble  earthy  carbonates  into 
soluble  bi-carbonates,  which  are  thus  removed 
from  the  substance  of  the  stone;  whilst  its  in- 
fluence on  silicioua  rocks  consists  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  alkaline  bases,  in  the  form  of  car- 
bonates, and  the  separation  of  the  silica  in  a more 
or  less  friable  condition.  Tlic  weathering  of 
granites,  aud  their  gradual  transformation  into 
the  several  varieties  of  porcelain  clay,  afford  an 
interesting  illustration  of  the  latter  kind  of  action. 
In  the  changes  just  mentioned,  the  carbonic  acid 
and  water  are  equally  concerned ; the  water  serving 
not  only  as  a vehicle  for  the  introduction  of  the 
c.arbonic  acid  into  the  pores  of  the  stone,  hut  also 
as  a solvent  for  the  products  of  its  action.  There 
are  ch.T.uges,  however,  to  which  building  stones 
are  subject,  in  which  water  is  the  sole  agent,  and 
which  are  more  of  a mechanical  than  of  a chemical 
character.  The  expansion  which  water  undergoes 
on  freezing,  and  the  irresistible  force  which  it  then 
exerts,  are  well  known  ; it  is  obvious  that  water 
freezing  within  the  pores  of  a stone  must  exer- 
cise a disintegrating  action  not  less  powerful  than 
those  above  referred  to. 

_ Recent  researches  have  demonstrated  that 
nitric  acid  is  a frequent  aud  perhaps  even  a 
normal  constituent  of  the  atmosphere;  and,  as 
such,  must  undoubtedly  assist  in  the  destruction 
of  magnesian  and  calcareous  stones;  but  the  pro- 
portions in  which  this  acid  has  been  found  are  so 
minute,  that  it  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  as  an  im- 
portant destructive  agent.  This  remark,  however, 
does  not  apply  to  the  acids  referred  to  above,  as 
existing  in  the  atmosphere  of  towns.  The  quan- 
tity of  sulphur-acids  in  the  air  of  towns,  where  a 
considerable  amount  of  coal  is  consumed,  is  quite 
appreciable.  According  to  the  determinations  of 
I)r.  Angns  Smith,  the  air  of  Manchester  contains 
an  average  proportion,  corresponding  to  one  part 
of  sulphuric  acid  in  every  100,000  parts  of  air, 
which,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  rises  to  twenty- 
five  parts  in  100,000.  No  numerical  data  exist 
with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  sulphur-acids  in 
the  London  atmosphere ; but  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  now 
Houses  of  Parliament,  they  are  present  to  an  ex- 
tent equal  to  the  average  amount  found  in  the 
Manchester  air  : they  must,  therefore,  be  regarded 
as  among  the  more  important  agents,  destructive 
to  stone,  which  are  present  in  the  London  atmo- 
sphere. 

A few  observations  remain  to  be  offered  regard- 
ing the  particular  nature  of  the  decay  manifesting 
itself  in  some  of  the  stone  of  the  new  Houses  of 
Parliament.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that, 
so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  we  are  inclined  to 
attribute  the  local  character  of  the  decay  to  struc- 
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tural  alfferences,  obtaintag  in  ^ 

thp  stone  The  general  structure  and  the  compo 
“f  the  Stonge  in  the  ne.  Honeee  ot  Per  .a 
inent  reader  it,  moreover,  amenable  to  all  the 
ToSces  of  disintegration  which  we  have  above 
enumerated,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  oxygen, 
^vhich  can  scarcely  produce  any  appreciable  alter- 
ation in  dolomite.  Thus,  the  chemical  action  of 
carbonic  and  sulphuric  acids,  m combination  with 
water,  will  gradually  dissolve  and  remove  the  car- 
bonates of  lime  and  magnesia,  whilst  the  porous 
nature  of  the  stone  renders  it  liable  to  the  mecba- 
liical  effects  of  water  under  the  influence  of  frost. 
The  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  air  of  towns 
appears,  in  the  case  of  magnesian  limestone,  to 
bring  into  play  another  process  of  destruction. 
Tins  acid  not  only  corrodes  and  renders  soluble, 
as  we  have  pointed  out,  the  earthy  carbonates  (in 
M'hich  respect  it  resembles  carbonic  acid  m its 
effects),  but,  forming  with  magnesia  a readily 
crystallizable  salt,  the  well-known  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  remarkable  for  the  large  proportion  of 
v.-atcr  of  crystallization  which  it  fixes;  it  gives 
rise,  in  addition,  to  a mechanical  destruction  of 
the  stone  precisely  similar  to  that  produced  by 
freezing  water.  The  powerful  mechanical  effects 
resulting  from  the  solidification  of  water,  induced 
by  crystallization,  are  well  known although  it 
would  appear  that  they  have  not  hitherto  been 
sufficiently  appreciated  as  auxiliaries  in  the  pro- 
cess of  disintegration  of  stone.  The  analogy  be- 
tween the  solidification  of  water,  by  freezing  and 
by  crystallization,  is  perfectly  obvious;  and  a 
French  chemist  has  suggested,  as  a means  of  re- 
cognizing stones  liable  to  disintegration  by  frost, 
to  immerse  them  in  a solution  of  sulphate  of  soda, 
and  to  note  the  subseciucnt  effects  of  its  crystalli- 
zation within  the  stouo. 

We  have  ourselves  recently  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve some  phenomena  which  go  far  to  elucidate 
these  destructive  effects  of  crystallization.  The 
exfoliations  exhibited  by  many  of  the  fictile  vases 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum  were  found  to  be 
due  to  the  formation  and  crystallization,  within  the 
substance  of  the  vessels,  of  nitrate  of  lime.  Again, 
in  experiments  on  the  preservation  of  fabrics  by 
impregnation  with  saliue  substances,  it  was  found 
that  the  crystallization  of  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
within  the  material,  produced  a disintegrating 


numbered  21,000,  yet,  though  naturally,  lu- 
cluding  the  humblest  classes,  a throng  that  oc- 
casioned not  the  slightest  disorder  affording, 
indeed,  additional  proof  in  favour  of  the  opening 
of  places  for  Intellectnal  recreation  on  that 
festival,  noiv  carried  out  in  regard  to  every  art- 
gallery  and  musenm  In  Florence,— all  thus  made 
accessible  on  the  Sundays  since  the  change  ol 
Government  in  1859.  , 

The  practice  of  annual  displays,  to  show  th 
progress  of  commerce  and  industry,  was  adopted 
by  Florence  first  among  Italian  cities,  and  from 
an  early  period  in  her  briiUant  Medimval  history. 
These  mosire,  as  they  were  called,  used  to  coincide 
with  her  great  religious  auniversary,  the  festiva 
of  St  John;  and,  indeed,  became  the  special 
pacreantry  of  that  day,  the  piazza  around  S.  Gio- 
vanni, the  present  baptistery,  being  then  converted 
inff.  n.  iwwilion  of  aznre  draperies  embroidered 
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within  the  material,  produced  a disintegrating 
effect  upon  the  fibres,  sufficient  greatly  to  weaken 
the  materiiil. 

In  conclusion,  wc  would  remark,  that  the  effect 
attributed  to  the  crystallization  of  the  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  in  assisting  the  decay  of  dolomitic 
stones,  and  more  particularly  of  those  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament,  is 
borne  out  by  the  existeuce^of  a marked  efilores- 
teucc  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  upon  those  portions 
of  the  stone  where  exfoliation  has  taken  place. 

A.  W.  Hofmann. 

E.  Feanklanp. 

F.  A.  Adel. 


We  shall  give  other  parts  of  the  Return  next 
week.  


THE  NATIONAL  EXHIBITION  IN 
FLORENCE. 


A MEMORABLE  day  was  the  15th  September  for 
Florence,  — the  joyous  excitemeut  shared  by  all 
classes,  the  richly  varied  decoration  of  streets,  the 
display  on  every  side  of  national  colours  and 
fiVinbols,  and  the  enthusiastic  reception  given  by 
this  people  to  their  king,  altogether  covnbiuing  in 
■what  seemed  the  highest  expression  of  that  new 
life  to  which  liberated  Italy  has  awakened ; and 
at  the  same  time  asserting  for  her — the  “ Etrurian 
Athens,”— that  bri.liant  position  vindicated  by 
her  past  and  present;  that  title  which,  whatever 
be  future  contingencies,  must  continue  to  com- 
mand regards  and  honours  for  her  as,  by  indefea- 
sible right,  the  intellectual  if  not  the  political 
capitul  of  united  It.ily.  As  for  the  scene  in  the 
palace  of  the  National  Exhibition  that  morning, 
it  was  rather  a court  ceremonial  than  anything 
else,  though,  indeed,  most  beautiful  to  behold, 
and  attended  with  demonstrations  most  fervent. 
The  opening  addn  ss  by  the  Marquis  Llidolfi,  the 
reply  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  the  thrilling 
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edict  of  the  National  Anthem,  sung  by  Piece- 
lom’nl,  have  been  done  justice  to  in  all  the 


ioni  III,  vv.  ... 

papers : but  siib3i'([uently  have  come  the  oppor- 
tunities  for  appreciation,  and  estimating  the 
ro.d  value  of  this,  Italy’s  first  national  and  gene- 
ral displ.vy  of  her  produce  from  genius  and  in- 
dustry. The  exhibition  remaining  open  six  days 
of  the  week,  the  concourse  has  been,  as  expected, 
great,  but  not  overwhelming,  and  the  liberal 
system  of  gratuitous  days  (every  Sunday),  has 
completely  answered.  On  the  first  day  the  visitors 
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into  a pavilion  of  aznre  draperies  embroidered 
with  the  French  lily,  spread  over  every  house- 
front;  and  along  the  principal  streets  were  exhi- 
bited, at  stalls,  or  by  other  arrangements  outside 
the  houses,  the  manufactures  in  woollen,  silk, 
velvet  brocade,  and  the  costlier  wares  of  the  gold- 
smith, in  all  which  this  city’s  produce  was  then 
supreme  as  to  quality  and  quantity.  These  dis- 
plays, says  the  historian  Goro  Dati,  ” would  have 
sufficed  to  adoru  ten  kingdoms.”  Such  was  the 
festival  of  the  Baptist  iu  Florence  ot  the  olden 

^^The  story  of  Italian  exhibitions,  industrial  and 
artistic,  may  be  said  to  have  its  centre  m the 
Tuscan  examples.  Under  the  boldly-muovatmg 
government  of  Peter  Leopold  was  ordered  the 
first  public  exhibition  of  fine  arts  this  country  bad 
vet  beheld,  in  1791.  French  invaders  next  set 
the  examples,  to  be  followed  with  more  systematic 
procedure  in  the  present  century;  and  under 
their  auspices  took  place  at  Turin,  1805,  11,  1’--, 
the  first  series  of  general  exhibitions  for  all  local 
produce,  artistic,  industrial,  agrarian.^  After  the 
legitimate  restorations,  were  founded  in  the  same 
kingdom,  under  Charles  Felix,  triennial  industrial 
exhibitious,  the  first  of  which  took  place  in  the 
beautiful  suburban  palace  of  Valentino,  near  Turin, 
in  1829,  the  number  of  exhibitors  being  502  ; and 
with  what  success  this  system  advanced  m sub- 
sequent years  appears  from  the  steady  increase 
of  those  numbers,  till,  in  the  last  instance,  at  the 
Turin  exhibition  of  ’58.  it  reached  the  maximum  of 
1784,  among  whom  931  then  received  prizes.  _ 

Two  extraordinary  exhibitions  at  Genoa,  within 
recent  years,  have  borne  proof  of  the  progress  and 
energies  that  have  especially  marked  the  Pied- 
montese above  other  Italian  states, — one  in  1814, 
to  honour  the  meeting  of  the  first  savans  in 
this  country;  the  other,  in  1851,  to  coincide  with 
the  opening  of  the  railway  between  that  city  and 
Turin.  In  the  p.apal  states,  Bologna,  ever  fore- 
most, and  in  many  respects  hearing  away  the 
palm  from  Rome  herself,  first  followed  the  ex- 
ample by  instituting  agrarian  and  Industrial  ex’ 
hibitions  in  1851;  ordered  to  be  thenceforth 
triennial  in  1853 ; and  it  seems  efficiently  pro 
moted  by  the  Pontific  Comnmsary,  who  had  go 
verned  the  four  legations  since  1819.  The  last 
Bolognese  exhibition,  in  1836,  was  such  an  im- 
provement on  all  preceding,  that  the  halls  and 
corridors  of  the  University  (not  a very  extensive 
building)  could  scarcely  contain  the  numbers  at- 
tracted to  that  locality  chosen  for  the  display. 
Nor  should  it  he  forgotten  that  the  Lorraine 
Government  in  Tuscany,  whatever  its  defects 
otherwise,  acted  laudably  in  promoting  public 
interests  and  improvements  through  similar 
means;  for  it  was  in  Florence.  1839,  that  the 
first  exhibition  of  arts  and  manufactures  unitedly 
took  place  under  Italian  regime,  ordered  to  be 
triennial,  and  first  held  in  the  Palazzo  Veccbio, 
with  no  very  great  eclat  indeed,  seeing  that  the 
exhibitors  were  only  G6;  but,  on  the  last  occa- 
sion, before  the  fall  of  that  dynasty,  in  185 1,  tbeir 
numbers  had  risen  to  730,  the  prizes  distributed  to 
1-18;  and,  from  this  last  Florentine  exhibition,  it 
w’as  judiciously  ordered,  should  be  selected  all  the 
products  of  native  art  and  industry  deemed  worthy 
to  compete  on  a much  greater  arena  _ in  Paris, 
1855.  Other  exhibitions,  exclusively  industrial, 
were  given  here  iu  1851  and  1354,  with  eminent 
success. 

The  grander  idea  of  the  national  Italian  display 
to  include  every  illustration  of  the  art,  industry, 
manufactured  and  natural  produce  of  the  whole 
peninsula,  sprang  from  that  more  limited  one, 
mooted  soon  after  the  change  of  government  in 
Florence,  of  an  exclusively  Tuscan  exhibition, 
universal  in  respect  to  these  provinces  alone ; and 
the  merit  of  tho  first  project  rests  with  Signor 
Sella,  a young  man,  author  of  several  useful 
writings,  and  professor  of]  geometry  at  the 
Technical  Institute  in  Turin,  who  brought  for- 


ward this  idea  the  first  day  he  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment as  Deputy  for  the  province  of  Biella,  his 
native  place,  the  12th  June,  1860;  nor  were 
authorities  tardy  in  acting  upon  the  happy  sug- 
gestion, as,  four  days  afterwards,  _ the  project 
was  discussed,  formalised  into  a bill  drawn  up 
in  parliamentary  phrase ; and  on  the  8th  of  July 
following  appeared  the  royal  decree  assigning 
150,000  francs  to  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and 
Public  Works  as  subsidy  for  the  National  Exhibi- 
tion, and  appointing  a committee,  to  hold  its 
inaugural  session  in  Florence  on  the  20lh  August. 

This  body  was  brought  to  its  full  complement  by 
appointments  from  different  sources by  the 
Crown  being  named  the  president.  Marquis  Cosinio 
Ridolfi  the  vice-president,  Professor  Amici  (Di- 
rector of  tho  Technical  Institute),  and  the  secre- 
tary-general, Signor  Carega,  Professor  of  Agricul- 
ture at  the  Florentine  Institute  : by^the  Ministry, 
seventeen  members;  and  twenty-eight  more  by 
the  several  chambers  of  commerce  at  the  principal 
cities,  were  united  under  one  Italian  Crown  on 
the  mainland  and  in  Sicily.  The  works  admissi- 
ble were  prospectively  divided  into  twenty-four 
classes,  the  last  three  being  the  branches  of  fine 
art,  among  which  architecture  is  represented  by 
drawings;  and  it  was  decided  that  objects  pro- 
duced in  Italy,  whether  by  natives  or  foieigner-s 
should  be  admitted  alike  with  those  by  Italians 
resident  in  other  countries,  though  under  the  re- 
striction that  works  of  fine  art  should  have  pre- 
viously received  approbation  from  academies  or 
institutes  empowered  by  the  royal  committee. 

The  Palace,  which  has  sprung  out  of  a railway 
station  with  marvellous  rapidity,  was  brought  _ to 
the  completeness  requisite  for  the  inauguration 
within  seventy  days  from  its  commencement,  by 
the  labours  of  more  than  1,300  workmen,  re- 
lieving each  other  day  and  night  without  inter- 
' mission.  Within  about  a fortnight  before  the  15th 
of  September,  were  thrown  up  two  wings,  each 
50  metres  long,  to  contain  sculpture  aud  agra- 
rian machines  or  implements.  One’s  evening  walks 
to  the  Coscine  were,  at  this  period,  rewarded,  from 
time  to  time,  by  a spectacle  of  progreasiv  e construe- 
tion  that  often  amazed,  suggesting  the  idea  of  tho 
enchanter’s  wand.  The  station,  raised  in  1849  by 
Signor  Present!,  of  Cortona,  still  forms  the  nucleus 
to  the  vast  edifice  that  leaves  scarcely  one  external 
trace  of  that  original  structure  we  might  siippo.se 
completely  swept  away ; and,  though  a magni- 
ficent design  for  the  new  Palace  was  presented  by 
Signor  Barbetti,  the  one  eventually  chosen  was 
that  of  Chev.  Martelli,  superintendent  of  the 
Royal  Fabrics  in  Tuscany,  bub  not  before  his  com- 
position had  been  subjected  to  many  curtailments 
and  brought  within  proscribed  limits  of  time  and 
cost,  much  to  tho  detriment  of  its  beauty. 

Tho  peristyle,  projecting  at  the  centre  into  a 
wide  semicircle  of  Ionic  columns,  supporting  a 
cupola,  with  a group  of  colossal  statuary,  Italy  in 
the  midst,  on  the  frontispiece  of  the  attic,  above 
(in  M.artelli’s  first  design),  would  indeed  have  been 
more  imposing  and  graceful  than  the  rather  too 
narrow  and  simple  fa9iide  we  now  see  erected,  with 
a plain  rectilinear  colonnade,  also  lomc,  and  a 
frieze  above  the  architrave  to  illustrate  tho  pro- 
gress and  glories  of  art,  commerce,  &c.  I'bree 
wide  gateways  have  been  opened  to  admit  into 
the  Cascine  from  the  Lung’  Arno  promenade,  the 
central  with  colossal  statues  on  the  two  great 
piers  flanking  the  entrance.  These  gatewaj-s  hav-e 
at  least  the  merits  of  solidity  and  simplicity  j aud, 
as  we  approach  the  new  structure,  with  its  many 
outworks,  gain  much  in  picturesqueness  from  tho 
clustering  foliage  of  noble  trees  and  the  back- 
ground of  mountains.  In  front,  within  the  en- 
closed esplanades  before  this  edifice,  stands  an 
equestrian  statue  of  the  king,  painted  to  mutate 
bronze,  rather  theatrical,  but  entering  well  into 
the  ensemble. 

On  the  whole,  the  exterior  of  this  palace  gives 
but  faint  suggestion  of  the  splendour  and  vastness 
that  take  by  surprise  in  its  interior.  Looking 
from  a balcony  that  runs  along  the  upper  story  at 
one  end,  across  the  level  gardens,  witli  an  octa- 
gonal conservatory  in  its  centre,  and  the  ephemeral 
structures  of  glass  and  wood  forming  its  b mu- 
daries  on  every  side,  to  that  prospect  beyond  or 
fair  cultured  environs,  bills  studded  with  groves 
and  villas,  aud  majestic  Apennines  sweeping  far 
as  tho  eye  can  reach,  the  scene  is  truly  fascinai  ing. 
What  extent  of  these  structures  remains  yet  to 
be  finished  and  opened  cannot  be  divined  bill  oue 
has  perambulated  the  whole;  indeed,  so  incom- 
plete  was  tho  achievement  on  the  day  of  inaugu- 
ration, that  those  who  then  visited  this  Exhibi- 
tion (supposing  no  return  to  it  since),  can  have 
received  little  idea  of  what  was  intended;  and 
the  public  report  is,  that  at  least  1,500  cases  were 
that  day  still  unopened.  The  number  of  exhi- 
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bitors  has  been  stated  at  6,000  j and  was  certainly, 

as  announced  from  credible  quarters,  beyond  half 
that  amount  two  mouths  before  the  15tb  Sep- 
tetter.  A new  periodical,  with  illustrations, 
L Esposizione  Italiana  commenced  its 

career  on  the  15th  July,  expressly  dedicated  to 
this  subject,  to  all  interests,  and  all  species  of  in- 
formation connected  with  the  E.vbibition  t this, 
now  appearing  twice  a week,  forms  a creditable 
and  useful  addition  to  the  somewhat  overloaded 
supply  of  journalism  in  Florence;  the  engraving? 

I from  remarkable  artistic  works  exhibited,  gene- 
1 rally  executed  well  enough  to  enhance  the  value 
of  this  apprrpriite  publication.  On  the  very  day 
inaugurating  ceremony,  another  less  am- 
bitious journal  began  its  campaign,  trusting  for 
success  to  special  notices  on  the  same  absorbing 
topic,  very  cheaply  supplied;  this  being,  so  far  as 
I can  reckon,  either  the  22nd  or  23rd  periodical 
I now  active  in  Florence  ! 

_ A far  deeper  interest  than  attaches  to  the  oh- 
' jects  severally,  in  all  this  collection  of  Italy’s  pro- 
duce,  is  in  tbe  evidence  of  that  union  so  long 
craved,  and  here,  at  last,  pacifically  attained, 
which  renders  the  vast  aggregate  so  truly  the 
I trophy  of  a national  cause,  aptly  symbolized  by 
I the  armorial  shields  of  all  the  Italian  cities,  with 
• names  m large  letters  painted  on  the  comnart- 
:meiits  of  that  field  of  glass  which  over-roofs  the 
igreat  central  body,  divided  by  an  arcade  into  two 
equal  naves.  And  Venice,  we  rejoice  to  see,  no 
•Jess  than  Rome,  has  surmounted  restrictions  and 
•jealousies  by  contributing  in  honourable  abuu- 
>daucej  many  .articles  from  the  provinces  still 
under  Austria  being  enabled  to  arrive  hither  only 
. y making  a circuit  through  France, — some  even 
iby  way  of  Constantinople. 

The  sculptures,  which  fill  twelve  rooms  (besides 
wo  of  casts),  seemed  to  mo  altogether,  for  Italy 
_(l!S.appointmg  collection:  the  preference  fJr 
i^nvial  subjects  is  carried  to  wearisome  extent  • 
ind  one  looks  with  indiff'erence  on  such  an  array 
't  Hacchante  and  dancing  girls,  nymphs  and  shep- 
lerds,  without  individuality.  Among  the  works 
y Florentine  sculptors,  most  noticeable,  are  the 
me  colossal  figures  of  Bondini,  by  Fantocchietti, 
md  Biirlamaccbi,  by  Cambi ; an  afll>cting  monu- 
•mat  to  an  English  lady  (lIis.  Spence),  by  the 
•rst  of  these  artists;  a Madonna  of  the  Iramacu- 
:te  Conception,  by  Saiitorelli.  By  Bartolini 
deceased)  is  a group  of  Charity,  by  no  means 
mong  the  finest  by  that  artist,  whose  Tuscan 
iputation  claimed  for  him  higher  place  than  any 
»her_  competitor  of  his  time;  and  Powers,  the 
iraerican,  exhibits  a female  figure,  the  United 
,ates,  one  of  his  best,  stamped  by  a heroic  cha- 
‘cter.  Conradin  on  the  Scaffold  throwing  down 
3 Crlove  (a  subject  rather  for  painting)  is  a 
r^uette  of  much  spirit  and  feeling,  by  Costantino, 
.Milanese.  From  Rome,  as  might  be  expected, 
imc  the  works  that  eclipse  the  greater  part  of 
sose  surrounding  them,  especially  the  Eve  at 
e Moment  of  Temptation,  by  Benzoni,  which 
anas  pre-eminent  for  majestic  grace  and  deep 
.thetic  truthfulness.  Fabrls  sends  a pleasing 
loup  of  Psyche  gazing  on  the  sleeping  Cupid; 

a romantic  Medimvol  warrior,  who 
Igbt  represent  St.  George;  and  Fabj  Altini 
lyoung  artist),  Beatrice  in  her  ecstasy,  as  de- 
.'ibed  in  the  " Paradiso,”  lovely,  and  all  kindling 
ith  nipt  emotion.  Elsewhere  one  notices  a 
igiuhcent  specimen  of  wood  carving,  the  portal 
f a Russian  chapel,  built  by  Prince  Demidoff, 

•ir  Florence,  an  elaborate  work  of  Barbetti, 
lUded  into  numerous  compartments,  containing 
:iefs  to  Illustrate  the  entire  Old  Testament  story 
im  the  creation  of  man  to  the  captivity  in 
.'oylon,  reminding  naturally  of  Ghiberti’s  im- 
.rtai  performance.  Near  this  is  a beautful  re- 
action in  a marble  model  of  Della  Quercia’s 
iiutaiD,  with  its  many  sacred  and  allegoric 
,efs  on  the  piazza  of  Siena,— indeed,  a restora- 
1,  lor  the  original  is  wofully  impaired,— by 
city,  executed  for  Lord  Northesk, 
ne  gallery  of  paintings,  two  very  long  suites, 

1 the  whole,  impresses  more  favourably  than 
fc  of  sculptures.  Few  foreigners  are  aware 
t;  high  the  present  attainment  of  the  schools 
he  extreme  north  aud  south  of  Italy,  Milanese 
N Neapolitan,  is  in  the  walks  of  landscape,  his- 
,c,  aud  genre  figure  pieces.  Pagliano  of  Milan 
^^\.^fancinelli,  and  Celentiuo,  of  Naples 
! exhibit  groups  that  no  one  could  pass  by 
uont  lingering,  more  or  less  fascinated  by  each  • 

Ithese  are  all  surpassed  by  Morelli  (also  Neapoli- 
whose  powers  of  composition  and  colonring 
t truthfulness,  and  rich  but  subdued  effects 
5 give  life,  free  from  exaggeration,  to  his  group- 
5,  struck  me  as  the  finest  (their  class  cabinet- 
rl  romantic  pieces— the  Byzantine  Iconoclasts 
iiho  church  where  an  artist  monk  is  paint- 


ing, who  beholds  their  devastations  with  horror  ; 
a Venetian  Serenade;  a scene ;in  the  Pompeian 
Thermal,  &c.).  Landscapes  of  considerable  beauty, 
evincing  study  of  nature,  are  contributed  by 
Vertunni  (of  Naples),  Induuo  (of  Milan),  and 
Cammo  (of  Turin);  and  especially  theAlpine  scenes 
by  the  last  impress  by  their  calm  grandeur,  by 
the  rendering  of  nature’s  most  solemn  efiects 
from  a poetic  genius,  superior  to  the  conven- 
tional, and  without  tbe  least  touch  of  mannerism. 
One  should  notice,  for  the  honour  of  the  Tuscan 
school,  the  power  of  colouring,  that  reminds, 
m its  best  examples,  of  Titian,  in  the  works 
by  PuccinelU — Leo  X.  and  his  courtiers,  at  the 
Medici  Villa  of  Careggi  (near  Florence),  and 
Lucrezia  Borgia  mixing  poison  in  a wine-gohlet, 
a single  figure,  life-size,  dress  black  velvet,  terribly 
beautiful ; also  the  grand  composition,  of  numerous 
figures,  byBizznoii  (lately  deceased) ; Charles  VIII. 
entering  Florence  with  his  army.  A unique  aud 
very  interesting  series  of  small  distemper  pictures, 
altogether  150,  by  Bussoli,  illustrates  the  entire 
story  of  the  late  Italian  campaigns  down  to  the 
siege  of  Capua,  both  grouping  and  landscape,  the 
effects  of  nature,  and  the  dread  realities  of  battle, 
rendered  with  great  ability;  indeed,  more  to  be 
prized  when  we  know  that  this  indefatigable 
artist  (who  executed  the  whole  series  for  the 
Prince  di  Carignano)  accompanied  the  Pied- 
montese army  throughout,  so  as  to  sketch  the 
sites,  and  so  far  as  possible  the  very  actions  of 
the  eventful  drama  he  has  thus  admirably  de- 
picted, from  reality.  The  '*  hall  of  gems,”  iuclud- 
mg  cameos,  mosaics,  pielra  dura,  scagliola,  gold 
and  silver  wrought  objects,  &c.,  offers  a rich  treat 
of  marvels  in  material  and  workmanship,  Rome 
here  fully  sustaining  her  character  as  the  city  of 
cameo  and  mosaic  art;  and  among  her  contri- 
butions is  a single  cameo  (two  classic  heads,  one 
in  relief  beyond  the  other),  by  Girometti,  valued 
at  30,000  francs,  set  as  a brooch,  but  far  too  large 
for  wearing,  and  not,  I thought,  so  exquisitely 
beautiful  as  others;  for  instance,  a Hercules  head 
by  the  same  artist.  In  this  room,  one  most  con- 
spicuous among  other  treasures,  is  a tabernacle 
for  a high  altar,  with  a deep  niche  for  the  ex- 
position of  the  Sacrament,  in  chiselled  silver, 
by  the  brothers  Mariotti,  the  design  Italian 
Gothic  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  orna- 
mental details  in  low  relief,  of  graceful  cha- 
racter and  most  delicate  finish.  One  becomes 
tired  oflikenesses  of  the  Kingand  Cavour;  not  so 
of  the  fine,  frank  aspect  of  Garibaldi,  here  seen  (as 
to  be  expected)  in  all  possible  modes  aud  sizes; 
and  the  continual  recurrence  of  the  patriotic  tri- 
colour, in  draperies  and  banners  profusely  dis- 
posed over  every  part,  forms  an  accessory,  rich  and 
appropriate,  to  the  vast  ensemble. 

Alter  five  years,  Florence  is  to  have  another 
national  exhibition;  fraught,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with 
yet  ampler  and  more  nobly  distinguished  produce 
from  all  works  of  genius  and  industry  ; in  eloquent 
proof  how  all  things  fiourish  umid  the  healthful 
atmosphere  of  liberty. 


THE  ART-UNION  OF  LONDOM  AND  THE 
GOVERNMENT  SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

A COMMITTEE  appointed  to  examine  the  works 
submitted  in  competition  for  the  premiums  offered 
by  the  Art-Union  of  London  have  made  the  fol- 
lowing  report  to  tbe  council : — 

“Your  committee  have  had  in  view  the  original 
■purpose  for  which  the  Art-Union  was  establi^ed; 
viz.,  to  promote  the  knowledge  and  love  of  tbe  fine 
arts,  and  their  general  advancement  in  the  British 
empire,  by  a wide  diffusion  of  the  works  of  native 
artists;  and  to  elevate  art  and  encourage  its  pro- 
fessors, by  creating  an  increased  demand  for  their 
works,  and  an  improved  taste  on  the  part  of  the 
public. 

The  committee  have  called  to  mind  the  various 
efforts  which  the  council  have  made  during  a 
period  of  tweuty-five  years  to  fulfil  its  mission.  In 
various  departments  of  the  fine  arts  their  aim  has 
been  to  create  a love  and  taste  for  their  study  and 
productions;  uninfluenced  by  any  personal  motive, 
whether  of  rivalry,  reputation,  or  profit.  The 
attention  of  the  council  has  long  been  directed  to 
one  branch  of  their  duties  as  specially  worthy  of 
consideration;  namely.the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples  of  high  art  to  objects  of  common  use  or 
ornament  in  which  all  classes  may  take  pleasure. 
The  collections  in  the  British  Museum,  not  to' 
speak  of  those  of  Naples,  Home,  Paris,  and  Ger- 
many, show  how  intimately  high  art  may  be  allied 
with  the  commonest  purposes  of  life;  aud  how  in- 
tention, thought,  and  grace  may  be  embodied,  so 
as  to  cause  general  pleasure  and  produce  refine- 
ment. 

There  is  no  reason  why  oui’  manufactures  may 


not  arrive  at  the  same  e.xcellence  in  an  artistic 
point  of  view  as  is  shown  in  older  works.  Is 
not  the  whole  sphere  of  nature  as  open  to  us 
as  to  the  ancients ; demanding  to  be  studied 
with  equally  high  aspirations  and  with  clear 
comprehensions?  Is  our  national  history  to  be 
read  m vain?  Are  our  poets,  our  traditions,  to 
be  overlooked  ? Why  should  not  these  be  brought 
into  play,  and  made  to  keep  alive  in  our  minds  an 
admiration  and  reverence  for  excellence  aud 
beauty,  by  being  transferred  to  the  art-prodne- 
tions  of  our  manufactories.  This,  however,  is  not 
to  be  effected  by  puny  efforts,  hut  by  high  aims 
and^  by  constant  laborious  study;  by  a careful 
avoWance  of  meretricious  ornament,  and  a disre- 
gard  of  the  praise  of  the  ignorant,  whose  concep- 
tions of  exceUence  do  not  go  beyond  the  most 
common-place  and  iuferior  representations  of 
nature  and  art. 

The  superiority  of  the  French  in  many  branches 
has  made  itself  felt,  not  only  in  composition,  form 
and  execution,  but  in  lowness  of  price;  and  thus 
their^  productions  have  been  of  great  material 
benefit  to  them,  even  in  a commercial  point  of 
view.  It  has  long  been  the  desire  of  the  Art- 
Union  to  contribute  to  the  formation  in  this 
country  of  a class  of  art-manufacturcs  of  the 
highest  character.  With  all  the  mechanical  con- 
trivances so  abundant  in  Great  Britain,  the  feeling 
for  the  beautiful  ought  to  keep  pace  with  tho 
progress  of  science.  But  although  much  has  been 
done  during  late  years,  yet  very  much  is  still 
wanting  to  enable  us  to  equal  the  works  of  the 
past  schools  of  Italy,  aud  the  past  and  present 
schools  of  our  neighbours.  There  is  still  a wide 
field  open,  as  witness  the  vast  difference  in  the 
various  types  of  Italian,  French,  and  German 
taste. 

The  council  could  not  but  recognize  the  efforts 
for  good  made  by  the  Government  in  its  elemen- 
tary schools  of  art,  and  have  sought  to  second 
and  carry  still  further,  what  has  been  already 
effected.  They,  therefore,  issued  a prospectus, 
offering  premiums  for  drawings  and  models  by 
the  students.  They  had  hoped  thus  to  stimu- 
late the  students  to  higher  alms ; not  by  the 
money-value  of  the  premiums,  but  by  the  mure 
than  local  fame  which  would  attach  itself  to  the 
rewards  of  the  Art-Union  of  London.  It  is  with 
deep  regret  and  disappointment  that  the  com- 
mittee report  that  the  expectations  of  the 
council  have  not  been  realized;  that  in  too  many 
instances  the  efforts  have  been  feeble;  that  tho 
schools  have  not  shown  any  daring  anxiety  to 
ensure  the  nobility  of  success  in  the  eyes  of  the 
British  public,  and  to  stamp  their  respective  es- 
tablishments with  the  distinction  of  pre-eminence 
iu  this  general  contest. 

The  Art-Union  of  London  would  not  appear  to 
shrink  from  tbe  responsibility  they  have  assumed, 
but  desire  to  show  their  sincerity  by  awarding 
premiums,  on  the  present  occasion,  for  effort^ 
which  they  trust  will  at  future  periods  be  far 
excelled,  and^  thus  justify  the  experiment  to 
excite  emulation  in  those  occupied  in  the  art- 
productions  connected  M'ith  manufactures.  They 
hope  that  those  who  have  withheld  now  will 
hereafter  offer  their  works  in  competition. 

The  council,  in  its  programme,  stated  “that 
they  considered  it  desirable  to  promote  specially 
the  study  of  the  human  and  animal  forms;  con- 
taining as  they  do,  so  much  of  interest,  variety,  and 
beauty ; and  tbe  full  acquaintance  with  which 
once  attained,  seconded  by  freedom  and  mastery 
of  handling,  will  give  the  student  larger  powers 
of  conception,  and  greater  facility  of  treat  ment  than 
wiw^  previously  possessed— qualities  essential  for 
raising  ornamental  art  to  a high  state  of  perfection. 

Your  committee  regret  to  perceive,  that  the 
human  or  animal  figures  introduced  in  these  de- 
signs are  negligently  treated,  'rhey  are  disap- 
pointed  (except  in  the  case  of  one  drawing)  at  the 
want  of  knowledge  of  anatomy  shown  in  draw- 
ings from  the  model,  and  at  the  absence  of  a just 
appreciation  of  form  and  proportion  in  the  designs 
for  vases,  &c.  A model  of  a tazza,  and  a drawing 
from  the  life,  from  the  School  of  Kensington, 
show  promise,  but  do  not  possess  sufficient  merit 
for  a premium. 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  Com- 
mittee recognize  in  one  of  the  designs  for  a ma- 
jolica dish,  a boldness  of  conception,  a freedom  of 
handling, andknowledge  of  thetreatment  necessary 
for  the  special  object,  which  are  extremely  satis- 
factory. They  therefore  recommend  to  the  Coun- 
cil to  award  to  the  author  one  of  the  highest 
premiums, — 10?.;  and  beg  to  suggest  that  he 
should  be  communicated  with  on  the  subject  of 
completing  his  design,  and  producing  a dish  to 
serve  as  a prize  in  the  next  distribution. 

The  following  are  the  premiums  -which  the 
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2 STONE. Altars  between  Nave^CHancei. 
AT  URISHA.Y.  HEREF.ORnSHI^, 


STONE  ALTARS. 


Committee  recommend  to  the  Council  to  award, 
viz  • 10/.  to  Mr.  M.  R.  Elden,  of  the  Stoke  School 
of  Art,  for  a majolica  dish,  just  now  referred  to  ; 

Pach  to  Mr.  A.  T.  Elwes,  of  the  School  of  Art, 
South  Kensington;  and  to  MissC.  Phillott,  of  the 
Pemale  School  of  Art,  Queen-square,  for  drawings 
of  animals  from  life ; and  5/.  to  Mr.  Frederick 
Gentes,  of  the  Birmingham  School  of  Art,  for  a 
design  for  a majolica  dish.” 


STONE  ALTARS. 

Mr.  Humbert,  writing  to  the.  Builder  about 
the  altar-stone  just  discovered  at  St.  Cross,  _\\m- 
chester  (p.6l7),  suggests  that  it  will  be  advisable 
to  set  alist  of  the“altarBlabs”at  present  remaining 
in  our  churches.  Stone  altars  complete,  however, 
will  he  more  interesting  still ; so,  having  just  seen 
four  of  them  in  one  parish  in  Herefordshire,  1 send 
you  sketches  of  the  same  for  insertion  m the 
Builder,  if  you  think  it  worth  your  while  to  en- 
grave them.  ^ ^ u 4- 1 

A is  the  one  as  it  now  exists  in  the  church  at 
PeterchuTch,  about  a dozen  miles  from  Hereford. 
It  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  apse,  as  shown  in  the  | 
plan  B of  this  curious  Norman  church;  for,  with 
the  exception  of  tower,  spire,  and  porch,  the 
whole  building  is  of  that  period. 

C is  another  atone  altar,  which  is  at  the  east 
end  of  a desecrated  Norman  chapel  adjoining 
Urishay  Castle,  in  the  same  parish. 

A carpenter,  I fouud,  had  taken  possession  of 
the  chaucel,  making  use  of  the  altar,  of  course,  as 
may  be  supposed.  The  nave  appeared  to  be  the 
place  for  making  up  mortar,  stowing  away  rubbish, 
Ac.,  &c.  A thick  wall,  with  square  modern  open- 
ing, separated  nave  and  chancel;  and  on  the 
western  side  of  this  wall,  and  on  each  aide  of 
entrance  to  chancel,  appeared  to  be  _a  stone  altar 
with  a Norman  piscina,  as  shown  in  sketch  B. 
These  two  altars,  if  they  are  such  as  I believe 
them  to  he,  were  in  such  a state  that  no  traces  on 


dtber  could  be  fouud  of  the  five  crosses  wblcK 
however,  were  perfect  on  the  high  altar  C, . 
also  on  the  one.  A,  at  the  parish  church.  Mr. 
Armitage,  the  hospltahle  rector  (one  of  the  old 
school)  at  Peterchnrch,  informed  me  of  the  chapel 
at  Urishay,  in  his  parish,  or  I shotdd 
never  have  heard  of  this  out-of-the-way  little 
building.  The  castle,  an  old  house,  has  been  very 
interesting : the  staircase  is  very  good ; so  are 
some  of  the  rooms,  which  have  been  admirably 
fitted  up  by  Mr.  Blackistou,  a gentleman  now 
“sTdlng  ttere.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pages 
of  tho  Builder  will  bo  made  use  of  to  follow  up 
this  subject  of  stone  altars ; and  that  before  tang 
we  shall  have  descriptions  and  engravings  ot  all 
that  remain  in  this  country. 

GlOEas  Teubiitt. 


houses,  working  men’s  coffee-houses,  public 
slaughter-houses,  depositories  for  the  dead. 

Building  Jlaferiois.— Cheapness,  durability, 

^ sanitary  committee, 
appointed  by  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  for  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1863,  proposes  to  orp- 
nize  a series  of  experiments  on  the  relative  value 
of  appliances  for  warming,  lighting,  &c.  Manu- 
facturers are  also  invited  to  undertake  careful 
experiments,*  aud  to  transmit  the  results  to 
F.  E.  Sandford,  Esq.,  the  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1863.  r,  1 l\- 

C/o/7«no.— Fabrics  and  articles  of  clothing  de- 
serving of  attention  in  a hygienic  point  of  view ; 
costumes  for  children  and  adults  adopted  by 
charitable  institutions  or  public  establisuments,  or 
customary  in  certain  industrial  occupations;  na- 
tional costumes.  .. 

Fboi/.— New  resources;  preservation ;_purinca. 
tlon;  analysis  with  respect  to  the  nutritive  pro  . 
perties,  detectiou  ot  fraud,  &e  (Eor  details,  see 
the  memorandum  entitled  "Museums  for  the 
Working  Classes,”  to  be  bad  at  the  Society  of  Arts.) 

Bublie  Safet^.Sygiene.— Protection  against 
inundations,  &c. j drainage;  sewerage,  water- 
suDplv;  ventilation;  prevention  of  damp,  smoke, 

&c  - cheap  hygienic  and  medical  appliances; 
means  of  relief  for  infirmities  of  every  kind,  and 
of  occupation  for  the  infirm ; improved  amhu-. 
lances;  protection  against  beasts  of  prey,  vermin^ 
Ac.  • means  of  relief  for  cases  of  poisoning, 
asphyxia,  &c.;  means  of  safety  against  shipwreck-’ 
fire  railway  accidents,  &c.;  profecuon  agains^ 
excessive  heat  aud  cold ; means  for  the  prevention 
or  relief  of  the  injuries  and  diseases  to  which  the 
working  classes  arc  liable  in  the  exercise  of  their 
occupations  (see  the  memorandum  mentioned 
above);  contrivances  for  lightening  labour,  for 

facilitating  conveyance  of  burthens,  Ac. 

Bopular  Bducation.— Phis  important  dep^ 
meat  could  not  he  overlooked  in  an  exhibition 
organized  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  whose  influence 
has  of  late  years  been  so  successfully  directed  to  1 
the  education  of  the  industrial  classes.  A com- 
mittee,  which  includes  men  of  m tins 

department,  has  drawn  up  a detailed  list  of  educa^ 
tional  appliances,  which  may  be  obtained  on 
application,  either  to  F.  R.  S^'^^^ford,  es^^  Office^ 
of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  No.  4o4, 
Strand,  London;  or  to  P.  Lc  Neve  loster,  esq.. 
Society  of  Arts,  Adelpbi,  London.  The  friends  of  J 
popular  improvement  will  doubtless  be  glad  ^ 
co-operate,  by  promoting  the  exhibition  of  cverya 
thing  which  their  respective  countries  can  supply* 
best  calculated  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  and"! 
for  the  easy  and  agreeable  development  of 
mind,  with  a view  to  the  practical  purposes  ot  life.  J 
We  understand,  also,  that  the  Congress  of  the 
Social  Science  Association  will  he  held  in  Loudon 
next  year,  and  that  H.  R.  H.  the  Prmce  Consort 
will  he  asked  to  preside.  Various  other  arrange- 
ments are  in  progress,  which  will  tend  to  increase 
the  interest  and  excitement  that  will  necessarily  , 
attach  to  1862.  We  trust  that  the  RoyM 
Academy  and  other  art  bodies  will  not  be  behind- 
hand, and  will  organize  arrangements  for  the 
reception  and  entertainment  of  the^  distinguishea'i 
foreign  artists  who  may  he  led  to  visit  the  metro- 
poUs  on  the  occasion  of  the  approaching  Exhibition. 


PROPOSED  LONDON  CONGRESSES 
IN  1862. 

It  appears  that  the  fourth  session  of  the  Inter- 
national Philanthropic  Congress  is  to  he  held  m 
London  next  year,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Great 
Exhibition.  Among  those  who  have  expressed 
their  concurrence  are,  Lord  Brougham  and  the 
Council  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Social  Science,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the 
Earl  Diicie,  the  Earl  Fortescue,  Lord  Ebury,  Lord 
Raynham,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Cowper,  M.P.,  Sir 
Thomas  Phillips,  and  other  well-known  men. 

A circular,  in  the  French  language,  signed  by 
Mr. T. Twining,  jun., and whichbas  been  extensively 
circulated  abroad,  gives  the  subjoined  list,  as  sug- 
gesting some  of  the  desiderata  with  respect  to 
which  co-operation  would  be  most  valuable  ^ 
Architeciure.—Uodela,  plans,  and  working 
drawings  of  buildings  conformable  to  the  princi- 
ples of  hygiene,  and  intended  for  the  use  or  bene- 
fit of  the  working  classes ; e.^.,  cith  ouvrieres, 
model  dwellings  for  town  and  country,  hospitals 
and  asylums,  infant  nurseries,  baths  and  wash- 


MONUMENT  IN  WOKING  CEMETERY. 

DESIO-JfS  FOR  TOMBSTONES. 

The  principal  subject  in  the  accompanyiug 
engraving  is  a monument  that  has  been  erected 
in  the  London  Necropolis,  Woking,  in  memory  of 
the  late  Mr.  Bent,  from  a design  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Smith,  architect,  of  Buckingham-street,  Strang 
The  material  is  Bath  stone,  with  Derhyshitf 
spar  for  the  shafts  of  the  columns,  and  the  cost 
was  about  250/.  Mr.  Osborn  Place  was  the  con- 

tractor.  . ii,. 

The  cemetery,  it  will  be  remembered,  « “U  tw 
South-Western  Railway,  aud  consists  of  1,3WJ 
acres,  400  of  wbioh  have  been  enclosed,  aud  sepa- 
rately apportioned  to  the  Church  of  England; 
Dissenters,  Roman  Catholics,  and  other  rchgioui 
bodies.  , . , 

We  have  engraved  in  the  foreground  tw( 
designs  for  tombstones  of  much  less  importanci 
sent  to  us  by  Mr.  S.  Dutton  Walker,  architect,  o 
Nottingham.  Mr.  Walker  says,—"  It  has  occurre. 
to  me  that  the  lettering  when  coloured  shouli 
be  coated  over  with  soluble  silicate  of  soda  o 
liquid  glass:  if  this  could  be  done,  it  wouL 
at  once  preserve  the  inscription,  and  render  i 
, more  legible.  But  this  is  merely  a suggestioi 
I which  I throw  out  for  experiment.” 


* Indications  of  the  mode  in  which 
these  experiments  should  be  performed  vfill  be  supplied  d 
the  committee. 
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I SOilE  GLEANINGS  FROM  LORD  BACON^S 
ESSAYS  ON  OLD  LONDON  GARDENING 
AND  ARCHITECTURE. 

GEEiT  as  is  the  reputation  of  Lord  Bacon, 
1 both  as  a philosophical  and  as  an  eloquent  writer, 
with  a large  portion  of  general  readers,  his  works 
I are  but  little  read.  It  may  therefore  not  be 
' without  interest  or  use  if  we  gather  a few  extracts 
i in  connection  with  matters  which  come  within  our 
province. 

His  notes  connected  with  gardening  have  a 
; particular  interest,  inasmuch  as  they  show  the 
I productions  of  the  gardens  of  the  Londoners  in  the 
: reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  of  James  I. 

^ Bacon  was  born  on  the  22ud  of  January,  15G1,  in 
Y'ork  House,  Strand,  and  baptized  in  the  old  church 
t of  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Ficlds,  which  stood  not  far 
‘ off : his  career  Is  so  generally  known  that  it  is  not 
1 necessary  to  enter  now  into  particulars : it  will 
1 however,  be  worth  while  to  glance  at  the  " Pre- 
1 fatory  Epistles”  to  the  “Essays.”  The  first  is 
I dated  “ From  my  chambers  at  Gray’s  Inn,  this 
; 30t,h  of  January,  1597”  (Bacon  would  then  be 
: about  thirty. six  years  of  age),  and  is  an  address  to 
‘ “ Mr.  Anthony  Bacon,  his  dear  brother : — 

“ Loving  and  beloved  Brother,— I do  now  like 
( some  that  have  an  orchard  ill-neighbonred,  that 
I gather  their  fruit  before  it  is  ripe,  to  prevent 
i stealing.  Thesefragments  of  my  conceitswere  going 
' to  print ; to  labour  the  stay  of  them  had  been 
f troublesome,  and  subject  to  interpretation  : to  let 
t them  pass  had  been  to  adventure  the  wrong  they 
1 might  receive  by  untrue  copies,  or  by  some  gar- 
) nishment  which  It  might  please  any  that  should 
( set  them  forth  to  bestow  upon  them  ; therefore  I 
1 hold  it  best  discretion  to  publish  them  myself  . .” 

Another  epistle  is  addressed  “To  my  loving 
I brother  Sir  John  Constable,  knight.”  This  is 
I d itedl612;  but  the  place  is  not  mentioned.  In 
t this  address  we  find  Francis  Bacon  stating  that 
" My  last  essays  I dedicated  to  ray  dear  brother 
) Mr.  Anthony  Bacon,  who  is  with  God.  Looking 
j among  my  papers  this  vacation,  I found  others  of 
t the  same  nature,  which  if  I myself  shall  not  suffer 
: to  be  lost,  it  setmeth  the  world  will  not,  by  the 
) often  printing  of  the  former.  Missing  my  brother, 

[ 1 found  you  next;  in  respect  of  bond,  both  of 
} near  alliance  and  of  straight  friendship  and  society, 
land  particularly  of  comrauuication  ia  studies; 

I wherein  I must  acknowledge  myself  beholden  to 
r you ; for  as  my  business  found  rest  in  my  con- 
templations,  so  my  contemplations  ever  found  rest 
in  your  loving  conference  and  judgement.  So 
r wishing  you  all  good,  I remain,  your  loving 
I brother  and  friend,  Fra.  Bacon.” 

The  next  introduction  to  the  Essays  is  addressed 
: to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  is  subscribed 
‘ *'  Fr.  St.  Alban.”  In  this  Lord  Bacon  says  that  his 
1 Essays  have  been  more  current  than  any  of  his 
:■  w'orks,“fortbat,a9itseems,theycomehome  tomen’s 
) business  and  bosoms.  I have  enlarged  them  both 
: in  number  and  weight,  so  that  they  are  indeed  a 
I new  work.  I thought  it,  therefore,  agreeable  to 
I my  affection  and  obligation  to  your  grace  to  prefix 
; your  name  before  them,  both  in  English  and  in 
Latin ; for  I do  conceive  that  the  Latin  volume 
I of  them,  being  iu  the  universal  language,  may 
: Ifwt  as  long  as  books  last.  My  instauration  I de- 
1 dicated  to  the  king,  and  my  History  of  Henry  VIE., 
i which  I have  now  translated  into  Latin,  and  my 
"portions  of  Natural  History,  to  the  prince;  and 
Ithese  I dedicate  to  your  grace,  being  of  the  beat 
r fruits,  that,  by  the  good  increase  which  God  gives 
to  my  pen  and  labours,  I could  yield  . . . . ” 

At  about  the  time  when  the  first  of  these  pre- 
faces was  written  a large  portion  of  the  great  blocks 
lof  houses  in  Gray’s-inn  were  built,  and  that  which 
•was  partly  occupied  by  Bacon  still  remains.  It 
•would,  however,  be  vain  (unless  they  have  been 
ivery  recently  better  in^’orroed)  to  inquire  of  any 
lof  the  porters  or  other  functionaries  of  this  ancient 
linn  for  information.  The  curious  in  these  matters 
will  be  told  that  they  do  not  know  the  name  in 
'that  neighbourhood ; nevertheless,  it  was  here  that 
-the  future  Baron  of  Verulam,  Visconnt  of  St. 
Alban,  and,  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England,  delighted  in  the  garden 
and  in  the  grounds,  which  had  been  in  part  newly 
laid  out  and  much  improved,  in  all  probability  by 
Bacon’s  suggestions.  Some  of  the  trees  which 
still  remain  may  have  been  planted  by  the  hands 
[of  the  philosopher.  There  is  a view,  of  the  date 
bf  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  in  the  British  Museum, 
which  shows  that  the  prospect  from  the  grounds  to 
ibhe  north  must  have  been  very  beautiful.  There 
.was  then  nothing  to  impede  the  view,  which  was 
hounded  by  the  heights  of  Hampstead  and  High- 
ijate. 

_ In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  for  some 
:ime  afterwards,  large  gardens  surrounded  York 


House,  and  most  of  the  residences  of  the  nobility 
which  stood  along  the  Strand ; and  some  idea  of 
the  luxuriance  and  beauty  of  these  may  be  learnt 
from  the  following  account,  which  it  will  he 
observed  was  “^aX  'ilars  for  the  climate  of . 
London.’*  Bacon  st  “ God  Almighty  first 
planted  a garden  j am.  indeed,  it  is  the  purest 
of  human  pleasures.  It  is  the  greatest  refresh- 
ment to  the  spirits  of  man,  without  which  build- 
ings and  palaces  are  but  gross  handyworks;  and 
a man  shall  ever  see  that  when  ages  grow  to 
civility  and  elegancy,  men  come  to  build  stately 
sooner  than  to  garden  finely,  as  if  gardening 
were  the  greater  perfection.  I do  hold  it,  in 
the  royal  ordering  of  gardens,  there  ought  to  be 
gardens  for  all  the  months  of  the  year,  in  which, 
severally,  things  ofbeauty  'may  be  then  in  season. 
For  December  and  January,  and  the  latter  part 
of  November,  you  must  take  such  things  as  are 
green  all  winter  ; holly,  ivy,  bajs,  juniper,  cypress- 
trees,  yew,  pines,  fir-trees,  rosemary,  lavender; 
periwinkle,  the  white,  the  purple,  and  the  blue; 
germander,  flag,  orange-trees,  lemon-trees,  and 
myrtles  if  they  be  stoved,  and  sweet  marjoram, 
warm  set.  There  followeth,  for  the  latter  part  of 
January  and  February,  the  mezereon-tree,  which 
then  blossoms ; crocus  vemus,  both  the  yellow 
and  the  grey ; primroses,  anemones,  the  early 
tulip,  hyacinthus  orieutalis,  charariiris,  fritellaria. 
For  March  there  come  violets,  especially  the  single 
blue,  which  are  the  earliest ; the  early  dafibdil, 
the  daisy,  the  almond-tree  in  blossom,  the  peach- 
tree  in  blohsom,  the  cornelian-tree  in  blossom, 
sweet  brier.  In  April  follow  the  double  white 
violet,  the  wall  flower,  the  stock  gilliflower,  the 
cowslip,  flower-de-luces,  and  lilies  of  all  natures  ; 
rosemary  flowers,  the  tulip,  the  double  peony,  the 
pale  daffodil,  the  French  honeysuckle,  the  cherry- 
tree  iu  blossom,  the  damascene  and  plum  trees  in 
blossom,  the  white  thorn  in  leaf,  the  lilac-tree.  In 
May  and  June  come  pinks  of  all  sorts,  especially 
the  blush  pink;  roses  of  all  kinds  except  the 
mask,  which  comes  later;  honeysuckles,  straw- 
berries, hngloss,  columbine,  the  French  marygold, 
flos  Africanus,  cherry-tree  in  fruit,  ribes,  figs* 
iu  fruit,  rasps,  vine  flowers,  lavender  in  flowers, 
the  sweet  satyrian,  with  the  white  flower ; herba 
muscaria,  lilium  convallium,  the  apple-tree  in 
blossom.  In  July  come  gillifiowers  of  all  varletie-s 
musk  roses,  the  lime-tree  in  blossom,  early  pears 
and  plums  in  fruit,  gennitings,  codlins.  In  August 
come  plums  of  all  sorts  in  fruit,  pears,  apricots, 
berberries,  filbert.^  musk-melons,  monks-hoods  of 
all  colours.  In  September  come  grapes,  apples, 
poppies  of  all  colours,  peaches,  melocotones, 
nectarines,  cornelians,  wardens,  quinces.  In 
October  and  the  beginning  of  November,  come 
services,  medlars,  bullaces,  roses,  cut  or  removed 
to  come  lute;  hollyoaks,  and  such  like.  These 
particulars  are  for  the  climate  of  London  ; but  my 
meaning  is  perceived,  that  you  may  have  ‘ ver 
perpetuum,’  as  the  place  affords.” 

After  noticing,  that  “ because  the  breath  of 
flowers  is  far  sweeter  in  the  air  (when  it  comes 
and  goes  like  the  warbling  of  music)  than  in  the 
baud,”  the  essayist  remarks,  that  it  is  important 
to  know  those  which  do  best  to  perfume  the  air; 
he  therefore  mentions  some  of  the  flowers  and 
plants  which  have  the  sweetest  smells.  Ho  then 
giveshis  ideas  of  aprince-l'ke  garden,  which  “ought 
not  well  to  be  under  thirty  acres  of  ground,  and 
to  be  divided  into  three  parts;  a green  in  the 
entrance,  a heath  or  desert  in  the  going  forth,  and 
the  main  garden  in  the  midst,  besides  alleys  on 
both  sides ; and  I like  well  that  four  acres  of 
ground  be  assigned  to  the  green,  six  to  the  heath, 
four  and  four  to  either  side,  and  twelve  to  the 
main  garden. 

The  green  hath  two  pleasures.  The  one,  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  more  pleasant  to  the  eye 
than  green  grass,  kept  finely  shorn ; the  other, 
because  it  will  give  you  a fair  alley  in  the  midst, 
by  which  you  may  go  in  front  upon  a stately 
hedge,  which  is  to  enclose  the  garden;  but  because 
the  alley  will  be  long,  and,  in  great  heat  of  the 
year  or  day,  you  ought  not  to  buy  the  shade  in 
the  garden  by  going  in  the  sun  through  the  green. 
Therefore,  you  are,  on  either  side  of  the  green,  to 
plant  a covert  alley,  upon  carpenter’s  work  about 
12  feet  ia  height,  by  which  you  may  go  in  shade 
into  the  garden.”  The  author  considers  the  use  of 
different  coloured  earths  as  but  toys,  and  we  are 
informed  that  “The  g.arden  is  best  to  be  a square 
encompassed  on  all  the  four  sides  with  a stately 
arched  hedge ; the  arches  to  be  upon  pillars  of  car- 
penter’s work  of  some  10  feet  high  and  6 feet  broad, 
and  the  spaces  between  of  the  same  dimensions 
with  the  breadth  of  the  arch.  Over  the  arches 

* There  are  still  fig-trees  ia  Gray's  and  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
and  the  tradition  of  such  trees  is  preserved  in  Fip-trcc- 
couit,  in  the  Temple. 


let  there  be  an  entire  hedge,  of  some  4 feet  high, 
framed  also  upon  carpenter’s  work;  and  upon  the 
upper  hedge,  over  every  arch,  a little  turnet,  with  a 
belly  enough  to  receive  a cage  of  birds ; and  over 
every  space  between  the  arches  some  other  little 
figure ; with  broad  plates  of  round  coloured  glass, 
gilt,  for  the  sun  to  play  upon  : but  this  hedge  I 
intend  to  be  raised  upon  a bauk,  not  steep,  hut 
gently  slope,  of  some  6 feet,  set  all  with  flowers. 
Also,  I understand  that  this  square  of  the  garden 
should  not  be  the  whole  breadth  of  the  ground, 
but  to  leave  on  either  side  ground  enough  for 
diversity  of  side  alleys,”  Ac.  The  ground  within 
the  great  hedge  is  to  be  laid  out  in  a varied  de- 
sign; but  whatsoever  form  it  is  first  cast  in,  it 
must  not  be  too  heavy  or  full  of  work,  “ wherein  I, 
for  my  part,  do  not  like  images  cut  out  in  juni- 
per or  other  garden  stuff : they  he  for  children. 
Little  low  hedges,  round  like  welts,  with  some 
pretty  pyramids,  I like  well.”  After  referring  to 
geometrical  forms  without  any  bnl-warks  or  em- 
bossments, and  a mount  to  be  30  feet  high,  and 
some  fine  banqueting-house,  with  chimneys  neatly 
cast,  and  without  too  much  glass,  we  are  told  that 
fountains  have  a great  aud  refreshing  beauty,  hut 
pools  mar  all,  and  make  the  garden  unwholesome 
and  full  of  flies  and  frogs.  “ Fountains  I intend 
to  be  of  two  natures, — the  one  that  sprinkleth  or 
spouteth  water,  the  other  a fair  receipt  of  water 
of  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  square,  but  without 
fish,  slime,  or  mud.  For  the  first  the  ornaments 
of  images,  gilt  or  of  marble,  which  are  in  use,  do 
well:  but  the  main  matter  is  so  to  convey  the 
water,  as  it  never  stay  either  in  the  bowls  or 
in  the  cistern;  that  the  water  be  never  by  rest 
discoloured,  green  or  red,  or  the  like,  or  gather 
any  mossiness  or  putrefaction.  Besides  that,  it  is 
to  he  cleansed  every  day  by  the  hand;  also 
some  steps  up  to  it,  and  some  fine  pavement 
about  it,  do  well.  As  for  the  other  kind  of  foun- 
tain, which  we  may  call  a bathing  pool,  it  may 
admit  much  curiosity  and  beauty,  wherewith  we 
will  not  trouble  ourselves; — as  that  the  bottom 
be  finely  paved,  and  with  images;  the  sides  like- 
wise ; and  withal  embellished  with  coloured 
glass,  and  such  things  of  lustre,  encompassed 
also  with  fine  rails  of  low  statues;  but  the  main 
point  is  the  same  which  we  mentioned  in  the 
former  kind  of  fountain,  which  is  that  the  water 
he  in  perpetual  motion,  fed  by  a water  higher 
than  the  pool,  and  delivered  into  it  by  fair  spouts, 
and  then  discharged  away  underground  by  some 
equality  of  bores,  that  it  stay  little;  and  for  fine 
devices  of  arching  water  without  spilling,  and 
making  it  rise  in  several  forms  (of  feathers,  drink- 
ii'g'glasses,  canopies,  and  the  like),  they  be  pretty 
things  to  look  on,  but  nothing  to  health  aud 
sweetness.” 

For  the  heath,  or  third  part  of  the  plot,  it  is 
desirable  that  this  he  framed  as  much  as  possible 
to  be  a natural  wilderness.  It  is,  says  our  author, 
desirable  to  have  trees  in  it,  but  some  thickets 
made  only  of  sweetbiier  and  honeysuckle,  and 
some  wild  vine  amongst ; and  the  ground  set  with 
violets,  strawberrie”,  and  other  plants  suitable  for 
such  a situation.  The  side  grounds  should  be  full 
of  alleys,  to  give  a full  shade — some  of  them 
wheresoever  the  sun  may  be : some  should  be  so 
framed  that  they  may  aflord  shelter  from  the 
sharp  wind,  and  in  some  of  those  alleys  there  might 
be  planted  fruit  trees,  and  set  with  flowers,  “ but 
thin  and  sparingly,  lest  they  deceive  the  trees.” 
There  might  also  be  some  mounts,  of  a height 
leaving  the  wall  of  the  enclosure  breast  high,  to 
look  abroad  ir  to  the  fields. 

For  aviaries  Bacon  does  not  care,  except  they  bo 
of  that  largeness  which  may  be  turfed,  and  have 
living  plants  and  bushes  set  in  them,  that  the 
birds  may  have  more  scope  and  natural  nestling, 
and  that  no  foulness  appear  on  the  floors  of  the 
aviaries;  and  “so,”  says  the  essayist,  “I  have 
made  a platform  of  a princely  garden,  partly 
by  precept,  partly  by  drawing  ; not  a model, 
but  some  general  lines  of  it;  and  in  this  I have 
spared  for  no  cost;  but  it  is  nothing  for  great 
princes,  that,  for  the  most  part,  taking  advice 
with  workmen,  with  no  less  cost  set  their  things 
together;  and  sometimes  add  statues  and  such 
things  for  state  and  magnificence,  but  nothing  to 
the  true  pleasure  of  a garden.” 

Thus  discourses  Francis  Bacon  on  this  subject. 
Let  us  now  see  how  be  writes  respecting  the 
erection  of  dwellings. 

“Houses,”  says  this  authority,  “are  built  to 
live  in,  and  not  to  look  on  : therefore  let  u^e  be 
preferred  before  uniformity,  except  where  both 
may  be  had.  Leave  the  goodly  fabrics  of  houses 
for  beauty  only  to  the  enchanted  palaces  of  the 
poets,  who  build  them  with  small  cost.  He  that 
builds  a fair  house  upon  an  ill  seat,  committeth 
himself  to  prison : neither  do  I reckon  it  an  ill  seat 
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only  where  the  air  is  unwholesome ; hut  likewise 
uhere  the  air  is  unequal;  as  you  shall  see  many  , 
fine  seats  set  upon  a knap  of  ground  environed 
with  higher  hills  round  about  it,  whereby  the  heat 
of  the  sun  is  pent  in,  and  the  wind  gf  kercth  as  m 
troughs;  so  ns  you  shall  have,  and  that  suddenly, 
as  great  diversity  of  heat  and  cold  as  if  you  liwelt 
in  several  places.  Neither  is  it  ill  air  only  that 
maketh  an  iU  seat,  but  ill  ways,  ill  markets,  and, 
if  you  will  consult  with  Momus,  ill  neighbours. 

I speak  not  of  many  more  : want  of  water,  want 
of  wood,  shade  and  shelter,  want  of  fruitfulness, 
and  mixture  of  grounds  of  several  natures ; want 
of  prospect,  want  of  level  grounds,  want  of  places 
at  some  near  distance  for  sports  of  hunting,  hawk- 
ing, and  races;  too  near  the  sea,  too  remote; 
having  the  commodity  of  navigable  rivers,  or  the 
discommodity  of  their  overflowing  j too  far  off 
from  great  cities,  which  may  hinder  business,  or  too 
near  them,  which  lurcbeth  all  provisions,  and 
maketh  everything  dear ; where  a man  hath  a great 
living  laid  together,  and  where  he  is  scanted; 
all  which,  as  it  is  impossible  perhaps  to  find  toge- 
ther, so  it  is  good  to  know  them,  and  think  of 
them,  that  a man  may  take  as  many  as  he  can; 
and,  if  he  have  several  dwellings,  that  he  sort 
them  BO  that  what  he  wanteth  in  the  one  he  may 
find  in  the  other.  LucuUus  answered  Pompey 
well,  who,  when  he  saw  his  stately  galleries,  and 
rooms  so  large  and  lightsome  in  one  of  his  houses, 
said,  ‘ Surely,  an  excellent  place  for  summer ; 
but  how  do  you  in  winter  ? ’ LucuUus  answered, 

' Why  do  you  not  think  me  as  wise  as  some  fowls 
are,  that  ever  change  their  abode  towards  the 
winter  ? ’ ” 

After  remarking  that  although  such  huge 
buildings,  the  Vatican  and  Escurial,  and  some 
others,  scarce  contain  a fair  room  in  them  j — the 
famous  Lord  Chancellor  continues : — 

“ First,  therefore,  I say,  yow  cannot  have  a per- 
fect palace,  except  you  have  two  several  sides, — a 
side  for  the  banquet,  as  is  spoken  of  in  the  book 
of  Esther,  and  a side  for  the  household ; the  one 
for  feasts  and  triumphs,  and  the  other  for  dwelling. 

I understand  both  these  sides  to  be  not  only' 
returns,  but  parts  of  the  front ; and  to  be  uniform 
without,  though  severally  partitioned  within;  and 
to  be  on  both  sides  of  a great  and  stately  tower  in 
the  midst  of  the  front,  that,  as  it  were,  joineth 
them  together  on  either  hand.  I would  have  on 
the  side  of  the  banquet  in  front,  one  only  goodly 
room  above  stairs,  of  some  forty  feet  high;  and 
under  it  a room  for  a dressing  or  preparing  place 
at  times  of  triumphs.  On  the  other  side,  which 
is  the  household  side,  I wish  it  divided,  at  the 
first  into  a haU  and  a chapel  (with  a partition  be- 
tween), both  of  good  state  and  bigness ; and  those 
not  to  go  all  the  length,  but  to  have  at  the 
farther  end  a winter  and  a summer  parlour,  both 
fair ; and  under  these  rooms  a fair  and  large  cellar 
sunk  underground ; and  likewise  some  privy 
kitchens,  with  butteries  and  pantries,  and  the  like. 
As  for  the  tower,  I w'ould  have  it  two  stories,  of 
eighteen  feet  high  a piece,  above  the  two  wings, 
and  goodly  leads  upon  the  top,  railed,  with  statues 
interposed ; and  the  same  tower  to  be  divided  into 
rooms,  as  shall  be  thought  fit.  The  stairs,  like- 
wise, to  the  upper  rooms, — let  them  he  upon  a fair 
and  open  newel,  and  finely  railed  in,  with  images  of 
wood  cast  into  a brass  colour;  and  a very  fair 
landing-place  at  the  top.  But  this  to  be, — if  you 
do  not  point  any  of  the  lower  rooms  for  a dining 
place  of  servants ; for,  otherwise,  you  shall  have 
the  servants’  dinner  after  your  own,  for  the  steam 
of  it  will  come  up  as  in  a tunnel.  And  so  much  for 
the  front ; only  I imderstand  the  height  of  the 
first  stairs  to  he  sixteen  feet,  which  is  the  height 
of  the  lower  room.” 

Besides,  Lord  Bacon  suggests  that  beyond  the 
front  there  should  be  a fair  court,  three  sides  of 
which  should  be  of  much  lower  buildings  than  the 
front.  He  says,  “Let  the  court  not  be  paved, 
for  that  strikebh  up  a great  heat  in  summer,  and 
much  cold  in  winter ; but  only  some  side  alleys, 
with  a cross,  and  the  quarters  to  graze,  being  kept 
shorn,  but  not  too  near  shorn. 

The  row  of  return  on  the  banquet  side,  let  it  be 
all  stately  galleries ; in  which  galleries,  let  there  be 
three  or  five  tine  cupolas  in  the  length  of  it,  placed 
at  equal  distance : and  fine  coloured  windows  of 
several  works  : on  the  household  side,  chambers  of 
presence,  and  ordinary  entertainments,  with  some 
bed-chambers : and  let  three  sides  be  a double 
house,  without  thorough  lights  on  the  sides,  that 
you  may  have  rooms  from  the  sun,  both  for  fore- 
noon and  afternoon.  Cast  it  also,  that  you  may 
have  rooms  both  for  summer  and  winter;  shady 
for  summer,  and  warm  for  winter.  You  shall  have 
sometimes  fair  houses  so  full  of  glass,  that  one 
cannot  tell  where  to  become  to  he  out  of  the  sun  or 
cold.  For  emhowed  windows,  I hold  them  of  good 


use  (in  cities,  indeed,  upright  do  better,  in  respect 
of  the  uniformity  towards  the  street),  for  they 
be  pretty  retiring  places  for  conference;  ar^, 
besides,  they  keep  both  the  wind  and  sun  on ; 
for  that  which  would  strike  almost  through  the 
room  doth  scarce  pass  the  window ; but  let  them 
be  hut  few,  four  in  the  court,  on  the  sides  only. 

Beyond  this  court,  it  is  proposed  that  there 
should  be  an  inward  court,  of  the  same  square  and 
height,  which  is  to  he  environed  with  the  garden 
on  all  sides;  and  in  the  inside,  cloistered  on  all 
sides  upon  decent  and  beautiful  arches,  as  high  as 
the  first  story  or  the  under  story,  towards  the 
garden.  “ Let  it,”  says  Lord  Bacon,  “ be  turned 
to  a grotto,  or  place  of  shade,  or  estivation ; 
and  only  have  opening  and  windows  towards 
the  garden,  and  he  level  upon  the  floor,  no  whit 
sunk  under  ground,  to  avoid  all  dampishness; 
and  let  there  he  a fountain  or  some  fair  work 
of  statues,  in  the  midst  of  the  court,  and  to  be 
paved  as  the  other  court  w'as.  These  buildings  to 
he  for  privy  lodgings  on  both  sides,  and  the  end 
for  privy  galleries  ; whereof  you  must  foresee  that 
one  of  them  he  for  an  infirmary,  if  the  prince  or 
any  special  person  should  he  sick,  with  chambers, 
bedchamber,  ‘ autecamera,’  and  ‘ recamera,’  joining 
to  it ; this  upon  the  second  story.  Upon  the  ground 
story  a fair  gallery,  open,  upon  pillars;  and  upon  the 
third  story,  likewise,  an  open  gallery  upon  pillars, 
to  take  the  prospect  and  freshness  of  the  garden. 
At  both  corners  of  the  further  side,  hy  way  of 
return,  let  there  be  two  delicate  or  rich  cabinets, 
daintily  paved,  richly  banged,  glazed  with  crys- 
talline glass,  and  a rich  cupola  in  the  midst,  and 
all  other  elegancies  that  may  he  thought  upon. 
In  the  upper  gallery,  too,  I wish  that  there  may 
he,  if  the  place  will  yield  it,  some  fountains  run- 
ning in  divers  places  from  the  wall,  with  some  fine 
avoidances.  And  thus  much  for  the  model  of 
the  palace,  save  that  you  must  have  before  you 
come  to  the  front  three  courts,— a green  court, 
plain,  with  a wall  about  it ; a second  court  of  the 
same,  but  more  garnished  with  little  turrets,  or 
rather  embellishments,  upon  the  wall ; and  a 
third  court,  to  make  a square  with  the  front,  but 
not  to  be  built  nor  yet  enclosed  with  a naked  wall, 
but  enclosed  with  terraces  leaded  aloft,  and  fairly 
garnished  on  the  three  sides,  and  cloistered  on  the 
inside  with  pillars,  and  not  with  arches  below.  As 
for  offices,  let  them  stand  at  a distance,  with  some 
low  galleries,  to  pass  from  them  to  the  palace 
itself.” 


tunnel  is,howcver,of  considerable  size;  andappears, 
so  far  as  the  writer  can  judge  from  having  made 
two  or  three  voyages  through  it,  tolerably  well 
ventilated.  Besides  this,  those  dwelling  along  the 
margin  of  the  canal  way  have  for  some  months 
past  noticed  that,  to  some  of  the  barges  of  the 
Grand  Junction  Canal  Company,  small  steam 
screw  propellers  have  been  fixed.  The  first  of 
these  vessels  so  constructed  was  the  Pioneer ; and 
since  then  others  have  been  fitted  in  a similar 


way.  By  this  means  two  barges  are  moved  at  the 
rate  of  from  four  miles  to  five  miles  an  hour ; and 


ARCTIlTECTUllAL  PRIZES,  PARIS. 

Tue  exhibition  of  designs  for  the  grand  prize 
took  place  on  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  of  Sep- 
tember. The  subject  was  a bathing  establish- 
ment. The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows : — 
First  grand  prize  to  Mr.  Constant  Moyaux,  of 
Azin  (Department  Nord),  aged  twenty-six  years, 
pupil  of  Lebas.  Second  grand  prize  to  Mr.  Jules 
Nicolas  Flon,  of  Hainswilliers  (Department 
Oise),  aged  twenty-three  years,  pupil  of  Gueuepin. 
Additional  second  grand  prize  to  Mr.  Francois 
AVilbrod  Chabrol,  of  Paris,  aged  twenty-six  years, 
pupil  of  Lebas. 


the  plan  is  said  generally  to  work  well,  and  also 
to  be  very  economical. 

In  connection  with  one  of  these  steam  barges 
an  extraordinary  accident  has  recently  happened; 
causing  two  deaths  and  injury  to  other  persons. 
It  appears  that  on  the  Grand  J unction  Canal  Com- 
pany’s line  there  is,  at  a part  of  the  works  near 
Blisworth,  in  Northamptonshire,  a tunnel  in  which 
there  is  no  towing  path  for  horses;  and,  until  steam 
propellers  were  brought  into  use,  the  barges  were 
moved  along  by  the  extraordinary  process  called 
“ legging.”  An  old  proverb  says  that  one  half  the 
world  does  not  know  how  the  other  half  earn  their 
bread ; here  is  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the 
old  saying;  for  how  few  of  our  readers  have  even 
heard  of  the  business  of  a “legger.”  We  doubt 
if,  amongst  the  multitude  of  names  of  the  difterent 
kinds  of  labour  which  are  recorded  by  the  Registrar 
General,  this  one  is  to  he  met  with.  The  “ leggevs” 
are  men  who  lie  on  their  backs  on  the  barges;  and, 
hy  pushing  with  their  feet  at  the  top  of  the  tunnel, 
move  the  boats  along.  Notwithstanding  the  de- 
ficiency of  height,  there  is  room  for  two  barges 
to  pass ; but  in  one  part  of  the  tunnel  the  road 
was  narrowed  by  some  piles  which  had  been 
driven  in  for  the  purpose  of  making  necessary 
repairs : near  this  one  of  the  steam  vessels  with 
a barge  in  tow  met  another  barge  in  which 
the  leggers  were  at  work.  An  entanglement 
took  place:  the  boat  in  tow  of  the  steam  was 
cast  off  and  left  behind : the  smoke  from  the 
engine  fire  became  dense,  and  so  much  allected 
the  “leggers,”  that  they  could  not  work  ; and  on 
board  the  steam-barge  its  effect  was  stieh  that  it 
suffocated  two  men,  one  of  whom  fell_  into  the 
water  and  waS  not  found  until  some  time  after- 
wards ; while  a young  carpenter,  who  had  been 
taken  as  a passenger,  was  found  lying  dead  in  the 
boat,  his  life  destroyed  by  the  want  of  proper 
ventilation  for  this  steam  traffic.  Two  engine-men 
besides  were  severely  burnt,  and  a boatman 
suffered  from  the  effects  of  suffocation  and  immer- 
sion. It  is  reported  that  this  tunnel  is  only  ven- 
tilated by  a shaft  near  the  middle ; hut  that  this 
being  near  the  village,  and  being  dangerous,  has 
been  hoarded  by  brickwork.  No  doubt,  by  some 
very  simple  means  used  in  the  restoration  of  this 
shaft  to  its  proper  use,  the  tunnel  might  be  made 
safe  for  steam  propulsion,  and  we  trust  tbat  the 
“leggers”  may  then  find  some  employment 
which  will  be  more  suitable  for  a human  being. 
At  any  rate,  if  the  steam  service  is  to  be  brought 
generally  into  use,  a careful  examination  of  all 
the  tunnels  should  be  made  in  order  that  such 
accidents  as  this  should  for  the  future  be  pre- 
vented. 


STEAM-POWER  ON  CANALS. 

Notwitiistaudinq  the  general  introduction 
and  use  of  railways,  canals  still  continue  to 
convey  an  enormous  amount  of  traffic.  Coals,  in 
vast  quantities,  and  of  different  kinds,  ai’e  brought 
to,  and  taken  from,  London : building  materials 
of  all  descriptions  are  carried  about : wood  for 
firing  is  taken  in  quantities  which  would  surprise 
those  who  do  not  give  much  thought  to  the  re- 
quirements of  our  monster  metropolis : thousands 
of  barrels  of  country  ales  are  brought  to  town : 
piles  of  packages  of  manufactured  goods;  Bir- 
mingham wares;  pottery  wares;  indeed,  a hun- 
dred different  commodities,  in  vessels  of  various 
sizes  and  description,  which  crowd  these  inland 
water-ways;  and,  notwithstanding  the  prognostics 
to  the  contrary,  made  by  many  when  the  railway 
system  was  proposed,  there  is  still  ample  employ- 
ment on  the  canals  for  some  thousands  of  industri- 
ous men  and  women.  It  is  strange,  however,  tbat 
but  few  efforts  seemtohavebeenmade  to  get  beyond 
the  jog-trot  of  horses  as  a means  of  propulsion. 
We  are  well  aware  that  there  are  difficulties  in 
the  way,  such  as  the  influence  of  the  wash  of  the 
water  on  the  canal  banks ; hut  experiments  have 
occasionally  been  made  which,  ever  and  anon,  we 
recollect,  have  been  declared  to  have  proved  the 
possibility  of  obviating  such  difficulties. 

In  some  of  the  tunnels — that,  for  instance,  on 
the  Regent’s-canal,  ■which  passes  below  part  of 
Islington,  and  in  which  there  is  no  path  for 
horses— a steam-engine  has  long  been  used.  This 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
AVorks  held  on  the  27th  ult.,  the  following  report 
was  presented  from  the  Main  Drainage  Com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  the  embankment  of  the 
Thames : — 

“Your  committee  have  to  report  that,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  resolution  of  your  honourable  Board 
of  the  20th  instant,  referring  to  them  for  con- 
sideration the  correspondence  between  the  First 
Commissioner  of  her  Majesty’s  AVorks,  See.,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Board,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Thames  embankment,  and  as  to  the  course  to  he 
pursued  with  reference  to  the  proposed  bill  for 
carrying  out  the  work,  they  have  carefully  con- 
sidered the  subject.  The  chairraanof  your  honour- 
able  Board  has  laid  before  your  committee  a letter 
addressed  to  him  hy  Mr.  Baxter,  the  Parliamentary 
agent,  stating  that  he  had  been  instructed  by  Mr. 
Cowper  to  prepare  the  notices  and  arrange  for  the 
preparation  of  the  bill;  and  that  Mr.  Cowper  was 
desirous  that  he  should  consult  with  your  cliair- 
mau  as  to  any  suggestions  which  might  occur  to 
him  with  reference  thereto ; and,  having  reference 
to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  your  com- 
mittee, after  much  consideration,  have  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  most  eligible  course  to  he 
pursued  with  reference  to  the  proposed  bill  would 
be  that  the  chairman  should  receive  the  commu- 
nications which  tlie  Parliamentary  agcnts_  for  the 
bill  are  instructed  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
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Works,  &c.,  to  make  to  him,  that  he  shoiild  con- 
) j salt  with  them  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  notices 
and  the  draft  bill,  and  should  report  from  time  to 
time  to  your  committee  ; and  they  accordingly 
> I recommend  that  course  for  the  approval  of  your 
' honourable  Board.” 

The  motion  was  carried  bya  majority  of  16  to  8. 

A report  was  brought  up  from  the  Main  Drain 
age  CommitteCj  recommending  that  the  salary  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  Board  be  increased  from  400Z.  to 
600Z.  per  annum,  and  that  the  resolution  of  the 
Board  of  the  2nd  December,  1859,  be  so  far  varied 
as  to  admit  of  such  increase.  This  was  carried. 

The  following  are  the  sums  which  will  be  re- 
quired from  the  different  parishes  and  districts  of 
the  metropolis  for  the  main  drainage  rate  of  3d. 
in  the  pound  for  1861-62,  and  for  which  precepts 
were  ordered  to  be  issued  : — 

City  of  London rfl6,251  9 0 

St.  Mar>’lebone 12,2ro  5 0 

St.  Paiicras la, 008  0 0 

Lainbetli 7,962  10  0 

St.  George’s,  Hanover-square  ... . n.7915  4 0 

Islington 6,957  3 0 

Shoreditch 3,322  3 0 

Paddington 6,580  5 0 

Bethnal-green  1,029  0 0 

Newington.  Surrey  3,000  0 0 

Camberwell 3,l2S  0 0 

Westminster  5,393  15  0 

Clerkenweil 2,767  3 0 

Chelsea 2,928 


.999  1 
2,144  11 
1,825  0 

1,875  0 
2,128  8 
3,233  17 

2,029  17 
1,037  10 

1,043  15 
1,301  19 


Kensington 

St.  Luke’s,  Middlesex .... 

St.  George’s,  Scuthwark. . 

Bermondsey  

St.  Gsorgc’.--in-the-East. . 

St.  Martin’s  in-tbe-Pields 

Mile-end 

Woolwich 

Rotherhithe  

Hampstead 

Whitechapel  3,152 

Westminster  district  3,413 

Greenwich  district  3,037 

Wandsworth  district  4,517  10 

Hackney  district  3,630  10 

St.  Giles’s  district 2,2/1  4 

Holborn  district 2,245  10 

Strand  district  .... 3,354  7 

Kulh.im  district 1,671  10 

Limehouse  district  2,225  12 

Poplar  district  3,406  0 

St.  Saviour's  district  2,050  0 

Pluni.stead  district 1,311  13 

Lewisham  district 1.907  10 

St.  Olave’s  district  1,246  5 

Charter  House  

Gray’s-inn 

Collegiate  Cliurcli,  St.  Peter, 

Inner  Temple 

Middle  Temple  

I.incoln’s-inn 

Staple’s-iim  

Furnival’s-inn  


21 


26  IS 

39  11 

Total  J^155,749  0 


SOME  NOTES  ON  FURNITURE  AND, 
HOUSE-FITTINGS. 

As  regards  chimneys,  it  is  difBcult  to  Irai-n  the 
lirccise  period  at  which  they  were  invented.  For 
•stoves  we  are  indebted  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
^Germans,  and  other  northern  nations ; and,  as 
iiiirly  as  1388,  we  find  them  in  use  in  the  royal 
■.residences  and  galleries  of  Paris.  Benches  and 
istools  were  formerly  the  most  common  scats,  even 
:iii  the  palaces  of  princes:  chairs  were  very  rare 
conveniences.  The  bed,  which  is  now  an  article 
>f  furniture  so  requisite  that  not  even  a labourer’s 
nut  is  complete  without  it,  was  au  object  of  lu.\ury 
with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  readily  adopted 
i-nattresses,  feathers,  and  beds  of  down,  as  substi- 
tutes for  the  couches  of  leaves  and  skins  on  which 
•dieir  more  hardy  ancestors  reposed.  The  bed- 
steads were  costly ; some  were  of  ivory,  some  of 
lilver,  and  others  were  made  of  ebony  or  of  cedar. 

Tlie  earliest  coverings  with  which  the  'u-alls  of 
^oonis  were  hung  consisted  of  rush  and  straw 
iiiats,  the  colours  being  chosen  with  taste  and 
^olended  together  with  great  skill.  Some  of 
-his  description  of  manufacture  may  even  now 
■Hi  found  in  the  Levant,  where  they  value  them 
rbr  the  vivacity  of  their  colours,  and  the  beauty 
•.nd  symmetry  of  the  figures  ou  them.  Although 
langings  of  needlework  were  in  use  in  England  by 
' he  Anglo-Saxons,  linen  and  silk  tapestries  were 
lot  generally  used  till  about  the  twelfth  century. 
:n  the  fifteenth  century  a kind  of  tapestry,  termed 
uatde  and  basse  lisse  was  invented  in  the  Nether- 
lands, which  was  quickly  introduced  into  France: 
z was  of  very  high  price;  and,  consequently,  far 
■hove  the  reach  of  persons  who  were  in  but 
i.iiddling  circumstances.  But  the  most  noted 
and,  and  which  eclipses  the  productions  of  any 
1-ther  age  or  country,  is  the  manufacture 
f the  Gobelins,  which  was  established  in 
Tance  under  Henry  IV.  Colbert,  aided  by  the 
'•ileats  of  Le  Brnn,  the  painter,  brought  this 
•escription  of  house  decoration  to  a great  state  of 
rirfection.  Damask  was  an  article  much  used : 


it  took  its  name  from  the  city  of  Damascus,  in 
Syria.  In  addition  to  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  Venetian  brocatelle,  the  printed  linens  of 
Persia  and  India,  the  tapestry  constructed  of  the 
cuttings  of  coloured  woollen  cloths  attached  to 
canvas  with  gum,  and  embossed,  painted,  and  gilt 
leather.  This  was  used  in  Spain  before  its  intro- 
duction into  this  country. 

Of  mirrors  or  looking-glasses — the  first  were  of 
polished  ractal  t we  find  Moses  makes  allusion  to 
them.  Mirrors  of  polished  silver  were  first  used 
by  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Pompey.  Metal 
mirrors  may  be  seen  amongst  the  Egyptian, 
Greek,  and  Roman  antiquities;  and  Pliny  speaks 
of  shining  stone  being  adopted  for  tbe  reflection 
of  objects.  This  probably  was  talc,  ■which  may 
be  separated  into  very  thin  laminai,  or  scales ; and 
when  laid  upon  metal  would  have  power  sufficient 
to  reflect  objects  tolerably  well.  It  is,  however, 
to  tbe  Venetians  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
manufacture  of  our  modern  mirrors.  They,  it 
appears,  were  the  first  in  Europe  who  became 
possessed  of  the  secret  of  manufacturing  them 
with  glass  and  the  metallic  composition  now 
usually  adopted.  Towards  the  coucluslon  of  the 
crusades  mirrors  of  crystal  were  imported  into 
Europe. 

A quaint  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century  observes 
respecting  a few  of  these  articles  of  domestic  con- 
venience,— " What  a multitude  of  cbimueys  have 
lately  been  erected ! Why,  in  my  young  days 
there  were  not  above  two  of  them,  if  so  many,  in 
many  uplandish  towns  of  the  realm  (the  religious 
houses  and  manor  places  of  the  lords  always  ex- 
cepted, and,  peradventure,  some  great  personages). 
And  as  to  lodging,  why,  our  forefathers,  and  we 
ourselves,  have  lain  full  oft  upon  straw  pallets, 
covered  over  with  a coarse  brown  sheet,  under 
coverlets  made  of  dogswain,  and  a good  round  log 
under  their  heads  instead  of  a bolster.  If  it  were 
so  with  the  good  man  of  the  house  that  he  had  a 
mattress  or  flock  bed,  and  thereto  a sack  of  chaff 
to  rest  his  head  upon,  he  thought  iiimself  as  well 
lodged  as  the  lord  of  tbe  tower,  so  well  were  they 
contented.  As  for  servants,  if  they  had  any  sheets 
above  them,  it  was  well,  for  seldom  had  they  any 
under  their  bodies  to  keep  them  from  the  pricking 
straw  that  ran  through  the  canvas.”  And  further 
he  says,  speaking  of  the  exchange  of  wooden 
platters  into  pewter,  and  wooden  spoons  into  silver 
and  tin;  ‘'so  common  were  all  sorts  of  wooden 
vessels  in  old  time,  that  a man  should  hardly  find 
four  pieces  of  pewter  (of  which  one  was,  peradven- 
ture, a saltbox),  in  a good  farmer’s  house,” 


SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  SHREWSBURY. 

WoHKiNG  on  the  statements  we  have  made,  the 
Shrew-sbiiry  Chronicle,  we  are  glad  to  see,  is  urging 
on  the  town.  “To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us, 
may,”  observes  the  Chronicle,  “sometimes  be  as 
salutary  as  it  is  always  curious ; and  on  this  account 
the  articles  which  we  took  the  liberty  of  extracting 
from  a London  contemporary,  the  Builder,  a few 
weeks  ago,  possess  a peculiar  value.  They  arc  the 
impressions  of  an  intelligent  stranger,  who  visits  us 
for  the  first  time;  knowing  uothiiig  further  about 
Shrewsbury  than  that  it  ranks  amongst  the  high- 
est of  those  towns  in  which  the  rate  of  mortality 
exceeds  the  average.  Indeed,  it  was  probably  into 
the  causes  of  this  unenviable  position  that  he  was 
specially  commissioned  to  inquire;  and,  if  so,  he 
may  perhaps  be  excused  for  passing  over  the  more 
agreeable  features  of  what  we  must  still  consider 
our  fine  old  town,  to  dwell  so  much  at  length  on 
its  more  repulsive  features.  But  what  a picture 
did  be  present  to  us ! Open  channels  in  the  public 
streets,  festering  with  mud;  untrapped  gratings 
steaming  forth  their  fetid  exhalations  to  poison 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  ; footpaths  impassable 
for  filth ; courts  and  alleys  without  the  accommo- 
dation decency  demands ; and  cesspools  and 
manure  heaps  polluting  the  air  and  offending  the 
eye,  where  such  things  ought  never  to  exist ! And 
yet  who  shall  say  the  picture  is  not  true  ? Nay 
more,  is  it  not  still  imperfect ; and  might  not  we, 
who  are  necessarily  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  place,  easily  add  one  or  two  touches  to 
tbe  sketch  by  way  of  reudering  it  complete  ? But 
the  task  is  not  to  our  mind,  and  the  readers  of  the 
Chronicle  must  fill  it  in  as  they  please.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  our  present  purpose  that  the  familiarity 
which  begets  indifference  to  such  a state  of  things 
has  no  weight  with  the  stranger;  and  it  is  mere 
childishness  to  feel  angry  at  the  exposure.  Let  us 
rather  thank  him  for  his  candour;  and  digest,  as 
we  best  may,  the  unpalatable  truth  ; taking  care 
at  least  to  profit  as  far  as  possible  by  the  lesson. 
For  nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  this.  Sanitary 
economy  is  a science  by  no  means  difficult  to 
understand  : its  laws  are  so  clear  and  its  results 


so  palpable,  that  those  who  run  may  read ; and 
the  neglect  of  its  principles  bears  the  same  rela- 
tion to  disease  as  ignorance  to  crime.  In  many 
instances,  indeed,  it  is  the  sole  cause.” 

“ It  was  in  the  year  1853  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Shrewsbury  suddenly  woke  up  to  a sense  of 
their  disgraceful  position  in  sanitary  matters. 
Tbe  Board  of  Health  was  memorialized  on  the 
subject,  and  a commission  of  inquiry  was  insti- 
tuted. ^Tbe  facts  brought  forward  on  that  occa- 
sion will  be  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter: 
something  must  be  done:  the  Public  Health  Act 
must  be  enforced,  or  we  must  grapple  with  the 
evil  ourselves;  and  so  the  latter  course  was 
adopted,  as  opening  the  -n'ldest  path  for  a little 
political  jobbery,— and  hence  came  that  miserable 
thing  of  shreds  and  patches  called  tbe  Shrewsbury 
Improvement  Act. 

And  what  has  it  effected  ? Of  good,  nothing — 
of  evil,  much.  Has  any  one  of  the  nuisances, 
we  would  ask,  of  which  the  gentlemen  just  men- 
tioned were  induced  to  make  special  complaint 
been  yet  removed  ? Has  one  single  sewer  becu 
laid  down  ? Is  fever  less  rife  in  certain  localities 
than  formerly  ? In  a word,  is  the  mortality  of 
Shrewsbury  yet  reduced  to  a level  with  that  of 
other  towns  ? or  has  any  attempt  been  made 
likely  to  effect  such  a purpose  .f*  H'one!  But 
something  has  been  done : the  rates  have  been 
rather  more  than  doubled ; that  is  to  say,  that 
whilst  the  rate  under  the  old  Street  Act  averaged, 
for  the  last  five  years  it  was  in  force,  a little 
over  lOd.,  the  Improvement  I'ate  during  a like 
period  has  reached  an  average  of  more  than 
Is.  8d.  In  the  pound.  And  little  wonder,  when  we 
look  to  the  machinery  by  which  it  is  worked.” 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Thurston  {Suffolk). — The  restored  church  of 
Thurston  has  been  reopened.  The  restoration,  or 
rebuilding  rather,  was  efi'ected  under  tbe  direction 
of  Mr.  Hakewill,  architect ; Mr.  Farrow,  of  Burv, 
having  executed  the  works.  The  details  of  the 
original  structure  have  been  adhered  to  gene- 
rally, except  in  a few  minor  features  of  the 
exterior  and  in  the  fittings  of  the  interior. 
The  roof  has  been  raised  again  some  6 or  7 feet ; 
thereby  diminishing  tbe  apparent  height  of  tlie 
tower,  which,  however,  is  slightly  increased.  The 
walls  are  faced  with  undressed  flint,  with  stone 
arches  and  quoins,  up  to  the  string-course,  above 
which  the  Hints  have  been  dressed.  Two  bands  of 
red  brick  have  been  introduced  to  give  additional 
strength.  The  arches  are  of  red  brick  alternated 
with  dressed  flints  above  the  dripstones  of  the 
windows.  In  rebuilding  the  tower,  in  which 
later  work  had  been  introduced,  the  architect  has 
restored  tlie  original  design  both  in  the  buttresses 
and  in  the  traceried  windows  of  the  belfry.  Inside 
the  church  the  old  stones  of  tbe  pillars  have  been 
replaced,  except  unsound  ones.  Tiie  whole  of  tho 
area  of  the  new  nave  is  thrown  open,  and  filled 
with  oak  benches  with  carved  poppy-heads;  the 
chancel,  which  remains  much  iis  it  was,  being  fur- 
nished with  the  original  stalls.  The  organ,  which 
fills  the  north-west  corner,  is  almost  entirely  re- 
constructed; the  fall  of  the  tower  having  nearly 
destroyed  the  former  one:  the  builder  was  Mr. 
Cotton,  of  Yannouth.  Above,  a simple  waggon 
roof  of  stained  wood  has  been  substituted  for  one 
of  the  Perpendicular  style,  with  cross-beams  and 
carved  openwoik;  and  the  carved  ends  of  tlie 
corbels  have  been  replaced,  'i'he  floor  of  the  church 
contains  a slab  to  the  memory  of  the  vicar,  whose 
remains  were  hid  beneath  it  before  tbe  work  w.is 
completed. 

— The  lantern  tower  of  Ely  cathedral  is 
about  to  be  rebuilt.  The  cost  will  be  between 
5,000^.  and  6,000/. ; and  the  first  portion  of  the 
work  baa  been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Freeiuiiu  & 
Son,  of  Ely,  builders,  who  are  commencing  tlic 
preliminary  staging  and  scaffolding.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr,  G.  G.  Scott.  Tbe  new  lautern,  like 
the  present  one,  will  be  of  oak  and  cased  witli 
lead;  tbe  windows  will  be  Gothic.  The  roof 
of  tbe  nave  of  the  cathedral  and  tbe  inner 
ceiling  are  now  under  repair.  The  decoration  is 
the  work  of  Mr.  W.  Le  Strange,  of  Hunstanton. 
New  chorister  schools  and  master’s  residence,  wo 
may  here  add,  are  iii  progress  in  the  High-street ; 
the  architect  being  Mr.  G.  W.  Fawcett,  of  Cam- 
bridge. 

Fordham  {Fssex). — The  cburcli  hero  has  re- 
cently undergone  internal  and  partial  external 
renovation.  The  chancel  has  had  the  thick  coat 
of  plastering  removed  from  the  outside;  and  the 
flint  work,  which  was  found  to  be  in  good  con- 
dition, has  been  fresh  pointed  in  blue  mortar,  and 
restored.  A new  coping  has  been  placed  upon  the 
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eastuable  and  the  oU  cross  restored.  Tlijiwiu- 

rwstoroWb^t  have  la>d  new  tracery^^^^^^ 

the  old  mullions  re-worked  and  filled  ^ th  cathe 
^r,l  crlass  A new  east  window,  tlie  gift  of  the 
recto,  the  Bev.  W.  H.  Bering,  B.A.,  has  been 
added,  with  a border  of  stained  glass,  and  filled 
uith  I II  S.  quarries,  iiitennixed  with  others  or  a 
euitable  pattern.  The  old  high  pews  have  been 
removed  the  floor  of  the  church  throughout  raised 
four  inches  as  a preventive  of  damp,  and  the  ^sles 
paved  with  red  and  hnlf  Staffordshire  tiks.  Opeu 
deal  benches,  stained  oak  colour  and  varnished, 
have  been  substituted  for  the  high  pews,  thus 
civing  fifty  additioual  sittings  ; and  in  the  chancel, 
benches  with  carved  pippy-heads  have  been  in- 
troduced of  pitch  piue  and  stained.  The  arches 
to  arcades  have  been  cleaned  and  restored,  and  the 
tower  arch  at  the  west  end,  which  has  hitherto 
been  blocked  up  and  plastered  over,  has  been 
opened  and  restored.  The  north  doorway  has 
been  re-opened,  and  new  oak  door  added,  ihe 
whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Grimes,  of  Colchester,  builder.  The  cos. 
of  the  restoration  exceeds  700Z.  , , , , 

Kettering. — A new  llaptist  chapel  has  been 
opened  at  Kettering.  The  chapel  was  commenced 
in  May,  1860.  It  was  built  according  to  designs 
and  under  the  supeiiutcudence  of  Mr.  Edward 
fSbiirnian,  of  Wellingborough,  architect  j Mr.  W . 

S.  Peebles,  clerk  of  works  j Messrs,  Henson,  lius- 
well  & Buckby,  contractors.  The  style  may  be 
8-iid  to  be  Lombardic,  with  Gothic  in  the  details. 

The  front  is  built  of  Aiicaster  stone,  ornamented 
by  a pediment  with  a one-storied  porch,  the  whole 
enriched  with  coloured  tiles,  and  some  carving.  Ihe 
chapel  will  seat  about  850  people.  It  is  /O  feet 
long,  50  feet  wide,  and  30  feet  high  under  the  tie- 
hciiuis,  with  a covered  panelled  plaster  ceiling, 
and  a second  cove  rising  as  high  as  the  collar- 
heanis,  at  which  level  there  are  four  skylights, 
wliicli  light  the  upper  cove,  and  serve  the  purpose 
of  ventilation.  The  mmistcr  stands  in  a semi- 
ciicular  cawed  oak  platform,  projecting  from  an 
ornamented  Caen  stone  recess,  with  approach 
Irom  behind.  The  cud  gallery  and  seats  under 
are  semicircular  in  plan.  All  the  interior  wood- 
work  is  of  clear  varuished  deal  or  oak.  It  is 
lighted  by  pendant  starlight  gas-burners,  aud 
heated  by  water-pipes.  Behind  and  adjoming  the 
chapel  is  a deacons’  and  miuistei’s  vestry,  aud 
lecture-room,  40  feet  aud  20  feet,  aud  a school- 
room over,  90  feet  and  20  feet.  The  whole  cost, 
including  materials  from  old  chapel,  is  about 
4 OOOL,  raised  by  voluntary  subscriptions, 

' IStopsley  {Beds).—A.i  oue  e.xtreuiity  of  the  vil- 
la  j^e  of  fctopsley  a church  has  been  lately  erected, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Hy.  Pearson,  of  Luton,  archi- 
tect; and  the  work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  E.  O. 
Williams,  of  the  same  towu.  The  style  chosen  is 
Early  English.  The  church  consists  of  nave  and 
chancel,  built  of  grey  brick,  with  freestone  dress- 
ings. The  length  of  the  building  is  about  80  feet, 
and  the  height  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof  about 
40  feet.  The  west  gable  is  terminated  by  a bell 
turret,  aud  the  east  gables  by  ornamental  crosses. 
The  stone  pulp't  is  divided  into  panels  by  dog- 
tooth ornament : those  are  charged  with  mono- 
grams and  sentences,  coloured. 

Litllehampton.  — llustiugton  church,  after 
hiving  undergone  a repair  and  renovation,  has 
been  reopened.  The  repairs  included  entire  re- 
roofing. Of  the  other  parts,  the  plan  adhered  to 
has  been,  as  far  as  possible,  to  preserve  the  original 
designs,  with  open  seats.  The  pulpit  and  reading- 
desk  are  of  old  oak,  from  the  cathedral  debris,  in 
Gothic,  aud  the  communion  chairs  are  of  the  same 
material,  from  Etchingham  church,  before  its 
restoration,  aud  the  design  is  “ constructed  with- 
out the  aid  of  glue,  nail,  or  peg.”  The  mural 
mouumeuts  are  many,  and  have  had  attention. 
The  cost  has  exceeded  I,300Z. 

Tottenham  {JVilts).  — The  memorial  church 
which  has  been  built  by  the  Marchioness  of  Ailes- 
Lury  to  the  memory  of  her  mother,  Katherine, 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  was  consecrated  on  the 
2 1th  ult.  It  is  ultimately  to  be  a district  church, 
aud  will  supersede  the  private  chapel  till  lately 
exieting  in  the  house  at  Tottenham.  It  is  a large 
structure,  consisting  of  nave,  north  aisle,  north 
and  south  transepts,  chancel  with  eastern  end  of 
polygonal  form,  vestry,  and  robiiig-room.  The 
tower,  placed  at  the  angle  of  the  nave  and  south 
transept,  forma  in  its  lower  stage  the  porch,  giving 
entrance  to  the  nave  and  south  transept.  The 
tower  is  surmounted  hy  a spire,  reaching  to  a 
height  of  about  120  feet.  The  church  is  faced 
with  flint,  re-lieved  hy  horizontal  bands  of  Sarsen 
stone,  with  Bath  stone  quoins,  &c. ; the  windows, 
buttresses,  and  all  the  moulded  stone  work,  with 
the  spire,  being  of  Bath  stone ; relieving  arches 
of  red,  green,  and  grey  stone  are  introduced  over 


nil  the  openings  of  the  doors  and  windows.  The 
whole  of  the  interior  walls  of  the  church  are 
lined  with  Bath  stone.  The  roofs  are  of  open 
timber-work,  boarded,  and  with  carved  bosses  and 
snandrils ; tlmre  being  no  plastering  used  in  any 
part  of  the  building.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
cUrk-colcurcd  tiles  of  different  forms  : the  chancel 
roof  is  crested  with  gilt  ornamental  “-o"  work. 

iron  gilt  vane.  At  the  east  end  of  the  exterior 
of  the  chancel  is  a broad  flight  of  steps,  flanked 
by  spandril  walls,  enclosed  by  ornamental  iron 
railings  and  gates,  leading  to  the  family  vau  t, 
which  extends  under  the  whole  space  of  the 
chancel.  The  style  of  arcliitecture  adopted  is 
Geometric.  Internally  the  transepts  are  separated 
from  the  nave  hy  stone  screens,  filling  up  the 
whole  area  of  the  arch;  ihe  tracery  being  sup- 


wuoie  area  ui  uui..  ^ • 

ported  by  four  marble  shafts  of  red  colour,  with 
carved  o.apitals.  The  responds  of  arcade  between 
‘ a _„i.v  rtf  fo/l  Dovrinsnire 


carveu  capiLuis.  AUk.  — 

the  nave  and  north  aisle  are  also  of  red  Devonshire 
marble,  and  the  carved  corbels  of  the  nave  roof 
have  similar  shafts  of  marble  resting  upon  them. 

The  chancel  arch  mouldings  are  earned  by  carved 
atone  corbels  aud  red  marble  columns.  1 he  five 
sides  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  chancel  arefiuishcd 
by  a reredosof  deeply-coloured  majolica  tiles  of 
ecclesiastical  design,  surmounted  by  a text,  also 
executed  in  majolica.  The  whole  body  of  the 
nave  and  chancel  is  paved  with  Minton’s  tiles, _ of 
varied  design;  those  in  the  chaucel  corabmuig 
rich  patterns,  in  which  blue,  green,  and  white  are 
introduced  with  the  union  of  other  colours.  J he 
gangways  in  the  aisle,  transepts,  &c.,  are  also 
paved  with  M inton’a  tiles.  In  the  north  transept 
is  placed  the  organ,  from  the  manufactory  of 
Bevington  & Sons,  of  London.  _ The  windows 
throughout  the  church  are  of  stained  glass,  and 
contain  whole-length  figures  and  subjects  taken 
from  tho  Old  and  Now  Testaments.  Of  these 
windows  thirteen  are  by  Messrs.  Lavers  &Barraud, 
three  hy  Messrs.  Heaton  & Butler,  two  by  Mr.  A. 
Gibbs  and  one  by  Mr.  O’Connor.  In  the  entrance 
porcb,  and  under  a groined  ceiling  of  stonework, 
is  placed  the  memorial,  in  a crocketed  eanopy, 
surrounded  by  various  sculptured  emblems  and 
supported  by  angels.  It  is  of^  marble,  dove- 
coloured,  and  the  inscription  is  in  gold  letters. 
The  church  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Daniel  Jones, 
of  Bradfurd-on-Avon,  from  plans  and  elevations 
furnished  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  architect.  The 
various  tiles  of  Miutou  and  majolica  ware  lu  the 
floors,  reredoa,  &c.,  have  been  all  arranged  and 
laid  out  by  Mr.  William  England,  of  London.  The 
carvings  and  sculptured  works  of  the  church,  in 
wood  stone,  ahibaeter,  and  marble,  were  executed 
by  Mr.  G.  A.  Howitt,  of  Devizes,  who  also  did  the 
pulpit,  font,  altar-rail,  credence-table,  poor-box, 

&C.,  &C.  . , rt  ku 

Devizes.— T\\e  building  committee  for  the  re- 
storations of  St.  John’s  Church  have  entered  into 
a contract  with  Mr.  Mullins,  the  builder,  for  a 
portion  of  the  works  contemplated,  at  a cost  of 
1 73GL ; viz.,  to  rebuild  the  arcades,  to  put  a new 
roof  on  the  nave,  to  extend  the  nave  and  aisles 
one  bay  to  the  westward,  and  to  scat  the  new  bay, 
according  to  tho  specifications  of  Mr.  Slater. 
There  was  a deficiency  of  funds  for  these  works  ; 
but  the  late  rector  guaranteed  IDOL  in  addition 
I to  his  former  contribution  ot  25^. ; and  the  new 
I rector  guaranteed  lOOZ. 

Cricktaile  {Wilis).  — Church  has  been 
' restored  and  re-opened.  During  the  incumbency 
of  the  present  vicar,  the  south  side  of  the  nave 
has  been  rebuilt,  the  tower  opened,  and  the  tran- 
septs restored.  A new  chancel  has  been  added. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Butterfield,  who  has  super- 
intended the  whole  of  the  restorations.  One  step 
leads  through  the  ancient  Norman  arch  into  the 
choir,  which  is  fitted  with  stalls  of  carved  teak. 
The  roof  is  supported  hy  open  timber  work.  Two 
steps  then  lead  through  a pointed  arch  into  the 
sanctuary,  the  roof  of  which  is  of  stone  vault- 
ing. with  pointed  arched  ribs.  Another  step  leads 
to  the  footplace,  where  the  altar  stands  on  a slab 
of  Burbeck  marble,  surrounded  by  encaustic  tiles. 
The  walls  of  the  sanctuary  are  ornamented  with 
encaustic  tiles.  Tlie  cast  window  is  fitted  with 
stained  glass,  hy  Mr.  A.  Gibbs,  of  London.  One 
of  the  south  windows  of  the  chancel,  also  by  Mr. 
Gibbs,  is  a memorial  window  presented  by  Mr.  J. 
Habgood,  of  Furiiigdon.  The  whole  of  the  works 
have  been  executed  by  local  workmen,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  John  llosehlade,  of  Latton, 
tho  builder. 

Ilawkchitrch  (Dorse/).— The  chief  stone  of  a 
new  church  has  bteu  laid  here  by  Mrs.  Adam®, 
wife  of  the  rector  of  IlawkcUurch.  In  the  errly 
part  of  last  year,  the  Bev.  E.  C.  Adams  stated  to 
a vestry  meeting  the  bad  state  of  the  church,  and 
said  if  they  would  agree  to  have  a new  church  tho 


tower  would  remain,  and  the  whole  amount  which 
he,  Mr.  Adams,  would  ask  tho  rate-payers  for 
would  be  only  2oOL,  the  parish  to  be  allowed 
four  years  to  pay  that  amount.  The  church  would 
cost  somewhere  about  2,000/. ; aud  by  the  parish 
paying  250/.,  and  the  amounts  that  lie  should  get 
from  tlie  Salisbury  Diocesan  Fund,  and  from  tho 
Building  Society  in  London,  he  lioped  to  bo 
enabled  to  carry  out  the  rvorks.  The  meeting 
agreed  to  make  a church-rate  towards  the  250/., 
that  sum  to  be  paid  in  four  years.  The  tower  was 
repaired  in  the  latter  part  of  last  year,  hut  the 
church  was  allowed  to  remain  until  July  last, 
when  it  was  found  to  bo  in  a very  bad  state,  and 
was  pulled  down.  The  contract  for  the  new 
church  has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Chick  & Sons,  of 
Beamiuster,  builders,  for  1,936/.  The  stone  work 
has  been  taken  hy  Mr.  Patten,  of  Bridport, 
builder,  from  Messrs.  Chick  & Son,  and  Mr.  Trask, 
of  Stoke-under-Norton,  is  going  to  supply  Ham- 
hill  stone  required.  The  building  is  now  going 
ou  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Patten. 

Dindridrjo  {J^^oreestershire). — The  parish  church 
has  been  rebuilt  from  the  foundation  upon  an  en- 
larged plan,  and  consists  of  a nave  and  smith  aisle, 
with  tower  and  spire  at  the  south-west  angle, 
chancel,  vestry,  and  org.an  chamber,  with  a crypt 
under  the  latter  for  warming  the  church.  The 
design  is  Decorated  Gothic.  The  walls  are  built 
externally  with  native  stone,  laid  as  random-ranged 
work,  the  various  dressings  being  executed  in  Jroe 
stone.  All  the  interior  constructional  work  and 
facings  to  walls  are  executed  out  of  Bath  stone. 
The  roofs  are  framed  of  oak,  all  the  timbers  being 
visible,  lined  with  oak  boarding,  sot  diagonally ,_ 
and  covered  externally  with  tiles.  A sheeting  of 
Croggon’s  felt  is  laid  between  the  tiles  and  oak 
hoarding,  to  exclude  draughts  aud  regulate  the 
temperature.  The  sittings  are  all  open,  and 
arranged  to  accommodate  nearly  400  persons.  The 
several  floors  will  be  cased  with  encaustic  tiles. 
The  south  aisle  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  a 
double  arch,  springing  from  carved  wall  corbels, 
and  carried  in  the  middle  upon  a pillar  with 
foliaged  capital.  It  presents  two  gables  to  tho 
south,  with  a three-light  tracery-headed  window 
in  each.  The  nave  has  to  the  north  three  two- 
light  tracery-headed  windows,  and  a four-light 
window  to  the  west.  The  chancel  is  divided  from 
the  nave  by  a wide  arch,  springing  from  envichod 
corbels.  The  east  window  of  the  chancel  is  com- 
posed of  five  lights,  with  tracery ; and  ou  the  south 
side  of  the  chaucel  are  two  two-ligUt  tracery 
windows;  the  easternmost  one  finishing  inside  a.« 
a sedile.  Between  the  two  windows  is  a priest’s 
door.  An  archway  decorated  with  hall  flowers 
opens  into  the  organ  chamber  on  the  north  side. 
The  tower  is  divided  into  three  stages,  the  lower 
being  used  as  a porch ; the  west  wall  pierced  with 
a two-light  window;  and  the  next  stage  will  ba 
used  ns  a ringing  hdt,  and  is  approached  by  a 
geometrical  stair.  From  the  tower  springs  a 
broach  spire,  pierced  above  the  broach  with  tour 
spire  lights.  All  the  windows  throughout  will  be 
filled  with  painted  glass.  Tlie  church  has  been 
erected  fiom  the  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
teudcMice  of  Mr.  Thomas  Nicholson,  diocesan 
architect,  Hertford. 

Bromsgrove. — The  new  Primitive  Methodist 
chapel,  lately  opened  here,  is  built  of  red  relieved 
with  white  and  blue  bricks;  partly  in  the  Italian 
style  of  architecture;  and,  rising  to  the  height 
of  44  feet,  is  lighted  by  twelve  windows.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Howater,  of  Wolverhampton.  'I'he  length  of 
the  chapel  is  about  46  feet,  and  the  width  31  feet. 
A scboul-vojm  is  underneath  the  chapel.  Tim 
chapel  aud  house,  when  completed,  and  the  chapel 
fitted  up  with  seats  aud  gas  fittings,  will  cost  700/. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

St.  Mary's,  Newfoundland.— D,  Evans 
it  Sons,  oV  Shrewsbury,  according  to  the  local 
Chronicle,  have  forwarded  two  windows  for  the 
church  of  St.  Mary,  Newfoundland.  They  had 
previously  supplied  the  stained-gla.®8  windows  of 
the  cathedral  there.  The  windows  are  two  single 
lancet  lights,  12  feet  by  2 feet;  the  one  contannrg 
the  figure  of  our  S;iviour  as  the  Good  Shepherd, 
and  the  other  St.John  the  Baptist.  Theimd-r 
garment  of  ouv  Saviour  is  white  and  the  upper  a 
ruby.  St.  John’s  consists  of  his  usual  garments  of 
camel’s  hair,  and  a blue  mantle.  Each  figure 
stands  under  a foliated  canopy  on  a dlapen  d 
ground;  the  back  being  also  diaper  work.  The 
whole  is  surrounded  hy  a border.  The  windows 
were  ordered  by  the  Kev.  J.  Pearson,  iucmnbent 
of  St.  Mary’s  Church,  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland, 
where  they  will  be  placed. 

The  Old  Church,  ^^r.— Some  time  ago  it  wai 
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resolved  to  snpplemeut  the  recent  additions  to  the 
dcoration  of  this  church  by  putting  in  an  illumi- 
nated window  behind  the  Trades’  loft.  The  pro- 
moters of  the  improvement  had  several  designs 
submitted  for  inspection,  and  selected  that  svip- 
plied  by  Messrs.  Ballantiue,  of  Edinburgh.  The 
sluelds  and  mottoes  of  the  incorporated  trades  have 
been  placed  in  the  base ; whilst  scriptural  illus- 
trations and  texts  have  been  introduced  in  the 
chief  portions  of  the  window.  On  the  one  side 
David  is  represented  singing;  and  on  the  other 
Solomon  is  delineated  as  dedicating  the  temple. 
The  design  is  of  early  character. 


PflOVINCLAL  NEWS. 

Colchester. — The  contract  for  the  formation  of 
the  artesian  w’ell  in  connection  with  the  new 
system  of  waterworks,  for  the  old  .and  new  camps 
at  Colchester,  according  to  the  Chelmsford 
Chronicle,  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Clarke,  of 
Tottenham,  and  the  work  will  be  proceeded  with 
immediately.  The  plans  for  the  new  cavalry 
hjirracks  have  been  agreed  upon ; and  the  contracts 
for  the  works  are  likely  to  be  taken  within  a few 
weeks ; it  being  the  determination  of  the  War 
authorities  to  expedite  the  erection  of  the  bar- 
racks  as  much  as  possible  before  the  arrival  of 
winter.  There  is  no  intention  of  increasing  the 
rnfantry  accommodation,  which  is  now  sufficient 
for  3.000  men.  The  new  camp  will  be  constructed 
upon  an  elevated  plot  of  ground  immediately 
adjoining  the  infantry  barracks;  affording  every 
facility  for  the  most  perfect  drainage;  and  having, 

_ It  has  been  asserted,  an  almost  cxhaustless  supply 
■ 'i  of  water, 

Winchester. — The  want  of  sufficient  accommo- 
It  datiou  in  the  Hants  county  hospital,  and  a pro- 
'll posal  to  erect  a new  hospital  on  another  site,  are 
. at  present  under  consideration. 

. Mathon. — New  schools  have  been  opened  here, 

il  The  buildings  are  of  a simple  character,  and  were 
1 designed  by  Mr.  W.  J,  Hopkins,  of  Worcester 
n architect;  the  buUder  being  Mr.  George  Warner 
of  Malvern  Link.  ’ 

Liverpool. — It  may  he  remembered  that  one  of 
;=  several  projects  submitted  by  the  local  improve- 
i:ment  committee,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
rouncil.  consisted  in  the  formation  of  a new  street 
!Or  road  from  Smithdown-lane  to  West  Derby- 
, road ; and,  although  the  scheme  as  a whole  was 
ivmuch  criticized  and  condemned,  this  portion  of  it 
ns  now  in  course  of  execution.  Workmen  have 
I commenced  operations  at  the  West  Derby-road 
liend  of  the  promised  new  route.  The  new  road 
I commences  close  to  the  Newsham  House  gate 
l and  immediately  opposite  to  the  Belmont-road 
I from  Richmond-hill,  of  which  it  will  be  a con- 
ittnuation.  It  strikes  through  the  fields  in  a 
I straight  line  to  the  Old  Swan-road,  in  the  neigh- 
I bourhood  of  Kensington,  and  terminates  at  the 
• junction  of  Lodge-lane  and  Smitlidowu-lane.  The 
luew  road,  or  street,  will  be  GO  feet  in  width,  and 
lits  exact  length  1 mile,  4 furlongs,  and  14  vards. 
idt  runs  for  a great  part  of  its  course  through  land 
; lelongiug  to  the  corporation.  It  is  intended  to 
I'.onstrnct  a substantial  sewer  along  the  entire 

I length  of  the  proposed  now  road. 

Birmingham. — The  music  liall  was  lately 
ffered  for  sale  by  public  auction,  by  Messrs. 

.e  allows  & Smith ; but  a sufficient  sura  was  not 
>id  to  induce  the  proprietors  to  sell.  The  hall  has 
l ince,  however,  been  disposed  of  to  a Birmingham 
jrcutleman  for  3,-100^.  The  original  cost  of  the 
I >mldmg  was  upwards  of  12,000A  The  hall  will 
J-  e available  for  the  same  purposes  as  heretofore. 

\ Bolton.— The  new  workhouse  at  Fishpool,  for 
tie  Bolton  Union,  has  been  opened.  The  cost  of 
; ho  land,  building,  fittings,  Ac.,  has  been  upwards 
I f 32,000A,  the  accemmodation  being  for  1 000 
inmates.  Mr.  Bohert  Neill,  of  Manchester, 'has 
I 'cnthe  contractor;  and  Messrs.  Leigh,  Hall  & 
[(/oodhouse  were  the  architects.  ^ 


place  upon  steel  rollers  let  into  the  buttresses ; this 
description  of  bed  being  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  of  the  contraction,  expansion,  or  de- 
pression of  the  iron  when  under  the  influence  of 
heat  or  cold  or  excessive  pressure.  Only  a short 
time  ago  two  of  the  four  girders  of  which  the 
bridge  was  to  consist  were  completed  and  success- 
fully  lowered  to  their  places;  and,  ns  these  were 
the  heavier  portions  of  the  lattice-work,  which 
were  to  divide  each  side  of  the  road  from  the  foot- 
path, it  was  naturally  anticipated  that  the  main 
difficulties  in  connection  with  the  structure  were 
oyer.  There,  however,  remained  two  lighter 
girders  to  complete;  and  one  of  these  was  ready, 
and  w.as  in  the  course  of  being  lowered  at  the  time 
when  the  accident  took  place. 

The  outer  or  footway  girders  still  remained  on 
"chocks.”  It  was  agreed  to  remove  the  ‘‘chocks”or 
wedges  connected  with  one  of  the  lattice  girders,  so 
as  to  place  it  in  its  fin.al  position.  Prior  to  the  com- 
pletion of  this  operation  Mr.  Pickersgill,  the  city 
surveyor,  and  Mr.  Ackroyd,  his  assistant,  had 
passed  over  the  bridge,  and  just  departed,  when 
Mr.  Moore,  the  clerk  of  the  works,  in  the  employ 
of  Messrs.  Calvert,  the  contractors  for  the  con- 
struction and  the  erection  of  the  ironwork,  and 
who  was  superintending  the  workmen,  directed 
that  the  remaining  "chocks”  should  be  taken 
away  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  bydranlic  engine  on  the  spot  had  to  be 
brought  into  requisition.  The  girder  was  raised  : 
a few  wedges  or  packings  alone  remained  to  be 
removed ; when  a low  rumbling  sound  was  heard  to 
emerge  from  the  structure;  succeeded  by  a 
tremulous  motion  of  the  moving  girder,  which 
directly  after  careened  over  on  to  the  other  ad 
joiniug  one  (although  stayed  by  ll-hich  beams); 
which  in  its  turn  carried  away  the  next ; and  this 
giving  way  also,  the  outer  girder  was  forced  over, 
and  fell  bodily  with  a terrific  force  into  the  water, 
carrying  everything  before  it.  Huge  beams 
cracked  and  snapped  like  dried  twigs,  and  all  the 
massive  scaffolding,  with  its  iron  supports,  and  the 
side  of  the  ponderous  gantry  were  brought  down 
with  a tremendous  crash,  us  was  also  directly 
afterwards  one  of  the  immense  travelling  cranes, 
Thus  in  a few  moments  the  lattice  girder  bridge, 
which  for  so  many  months  has  been  in  cour8o°of 
construction,  and  the  completion  of  which  was 
shortly  to  have  been  fulfilled,  disappeared,  leaving 
only  a bare  wreck  behind. 

Six  persons  have  been  killed  by  this  lament- 
able accident,  and  several  others  injured. 


f.fALL  OP  AN  IKON  BRIDGE  AT  YORK, 
t'-  APEiGHTFULaccidenttookplace  on  Fridayin  lust 
cek,  in  connection  with  the  new  bridge  in  course 
construction  at  Lendd.l,York.  The  bridge,  which 
-as  to  cross  the  Ouse  at  Lendal  Ferry,  in  the  line  of 
i:iiew  street  from  the  railway  station  tothecathe- 
ral,  was,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  on  the  lattice 
Irder  principle  of  Mr.  Dredge;  and  the  present  is 
■ e first  example  of  a girder  bridge  which  has 
en  thrown  across  any  river  in  England.  The 
•nstruction  of  the  girders  was  carried  on  so  that 
. len  completed  they  might  stand  like  walls  of 

i.m  trellis-work^ across  tlie  water;  and  as  each 
,-iB  completed  it  was,  by  means  of  hydraulic 
I'wer,  raised  from  its  supports,  which  were  then 
: Lien  away,  and  the  iron  gradually  lowered  to  its 


BUILDING  ACCIDENTS. 

Seteral  accidents  have  of  late  unfortunately 
occurred  at  the  Exhibition  building.  In  one 
case  a workman,  whilst  engaged  on  one  of  the 
lofty  scaffolds  hauling  up  timber,  together 
with  two  others,  walked  backward,  fell  from 
the  scaffold  to  the  ground,  a distance  of  up- 
wards  of  60  feet,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot. 
Other  two  men  appear  to  have  been  seriously 
injured  on  the  same  occasion.  Accidents  of  a simi- 
lar nature  have  since  occurred  to  other  workmen, 

but  none  of  them  were  killed A workman’ 

employed  on  the  works  of  the  Metropolitan  Under’ 
ground  RaUway,  while  working  on  the  top  of  one 
of  the  lofty  shafts,  by  some  means  overbalanced 
himself  and  fell  from  the  top  of  the  shaft,  a dis- 
tance of  60  feet,  into  the  tunnel.  The  poor  fellow 
was  crushed  in  an  awful  manner,  life  being  quite 

extinct. On  Wednesday  morning,  Mr.  Brent,  the 

deputy-coroner,  opened  an  inquiry,  at  the  board- 
room  of  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  Gray’s-inn-road 
touching  the  death  of  EdwardRichardHodgkinson, 
aged  33,  a painter,  who  was  killed  in  the  stone- 
yard  of  Messrs.  Cubitt,  Gray’s-inn-road.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  deceased,  along  with  some  other 
men,  was  engaged  on  Friday  afternoon  last  paint- 
ing the  framework  of  a new  stone-cutting  ma- 
chine.  The  deceased  and  a smith  put  up  a ladder 
against  one  of  the  rails;  and  just  as  the  smith  was 
in  the  act  of  leaving,  two  very  large  and  heavy 
stones  fell  and  struck  him,  breaking  his  legs  The 
deceased  was  knocked  off  the  ladder,  and  one  of 
the  stones  fell  on  him.  They  were  both  taken  to 
the  Royal  Free  Hospital.  The  deceased  expired 
m about  an  hour  after  he  was  admitted  The 
jury  returned  a verdict  of  accidental  death,  and 
expressed  a hope  that  more  care  would  be  taken 
for  the  future  to  see  that  the  stones  were  safe 


STRENGTH  OF  CAST-IRON  COLUMNS. 

Sir, — la  a recent  impression  you  gave  ns  a 
paper  of  Mr.Sheilds’s,  as  to  iron  construction,  read 
at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  which, 
on  its  perusal,  rather  led  me  to  a disappointment. 
After  reading  the  paper,  I have  come  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions,  which  are  based  upon  probably 
as  much  experience  and  practice  as  our  author 
may  boast  of:  — 

_ 1.  That  columns  of  cast-iron,  20  to  24  diameters 
plates,  audwitli 

j-mch  metal,  will  bear  with  safety  not  merely 
2 tons  per  square  inch  of  metal,  sectional  area,  as 
be  would  advise,  but  4 tons  per  square  inch  of 
metal.  The  actual  ireaKwj  loeight,  as  deduced 
from  the  most  reliable  and  recent  experimental 
resources,  is,  for  columns  of  this  form,  about 
16  tons  per  square  inch  of  section.  And  this  (if 
he  be  an  engineer)  he  ought  to  have  been  aware 
of  when  he  wrote  the  paper  in  question.  (See 
Rankine  and  others). 

2.  That  cast-iron  arches,  well  braced  and  kept 
in  a truly  vertical  position  under  their  load,  are 
quite  as  able  to  take  5 tons  (and  not,  as  Mr.  S. 
says,  2i  tons)  per  square  inch  of  sectional  area  of 
metal,  as  are  wrought-ironribs  loaded  with  4 tons 
per  square  inch  of  sectional  area.  But  it  must 
not  be  the  cinder  iron  which  seems  uppermost  in 
our  author’s  mind,  but  bona  fide  cast-iron,  made 
of  mixed  ores  and  of  uniform  quality.  This  is 
superior  under  a compressive  strain  to  any  (even 
the  best)  wronght-iron,  as  all  manufacturers  and 
engineers  well  know.  All  designs  and  drawings 
should  assume  good  material,  and  insist  upon  it, 
thus  designing  vp  to  a perfect  article,  and  not 
doion  to  a bad  one. 

3.  Small  castings  (that  is  to  say,  of  thin  scant- 
ling) are  generally  made  of  better  quality  than 
large  ones;  and  are,  therefore,  able  to  bear  com- 
paratively a greater  weight,  and  not  the  reverse 
of  this,  as  our  teacher  at  Manchester  inculcates. 
This  is  patent  to  all  who  know  what  iron  is,  and 
does  not  want  any  enlarging  upon. 

4.  The  system  of  desiguing  the  middle  section 
of  an  arch  as  a girder  of  a corresponding  span,  as 
suggested  apparently  for  the  first  time,  is  now 
somewhat  antiquated  ; and  the  wrinkle,  if  of  worth, 
might  have  been  learnt  by  Mr.  S.  a long  time 
ago ; as  witness  the  works  of  Mr.  Page  at  West- 
minster New  Bridge,  and  many  others. 

Iron  Age. 


***  We  believe,  notwithstanding  the  assertion 
of  our  correspondent,  that  the  practice  of  many  of 
the  best  engineers  coincides  with  what  Mr.  Sheilds 
has  stated  in  his  paper;  and  that  it  is  the  custom 
of  eminent  bridge  builders,  including  Mr.  Edwin 
Clark,  Mr.  Fowler,  and  Mr.  Page,  to  keep  the 
pressure  on  cast-iron  arches  within  2}  tons  per 
square  inch.  Again,  few  men  were  better  versed 
in  this  subject  than  the  late  Mr.  Brunei,  who  was 
in  the  habit  in  his  extensive  practice  of  loading 
columns  to  IJton  per  square  inch  only;  and  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Sheilds  himself  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  where  vast  numbers  of  columns  were 
tested  by  every  variety  of  live  and  dead  loading, 
ought  to  be  of  much  value.  Tfaiu  columns  are 
not  necessarily  cast  of  better  quality  than  thick 
ones ; and  the  liability,  common  to  all  columns,  of 
being  cast  thicker  on  one  side  than  on  the  other 
renders  thin  columns  peculiarly  subject  to  the  risk 
of  wanting,  in  some  portion  of  their  circumference, 
the  requisite  thickness  for  stability.  This  dangiT 
occurs  especially  at  the  centre  of  the  column’s 
length,  where  tbe  liability  to  bend  or  buckle  is 
greatest : it  increases  as  thinner  columns  are 
used,  and  therefore  necessitates  increasing  pre- 
caution in  using  them. 


CiiEiiTSEY  Abbet. — The  result  of  the  excava- 
tions on  tlie  bite  of  this  abbey  has  been  to  expose 
the  fouudations  of  the  east  end  of  the  church  and 
part  of  the  cloisters;  and  a large  quantity  of  en- 
caustic tiles,  pieces  of  sculpture,  Ac.,  has  been 
found. 


TRAMWAYS  IN  ST.  SAVIOUR’S, 
SOUTHWARK. 

On  perusing  my  Builder  of  last  Saturday’s 
publication,  I observe  at  page  672  an  article 
under  the  head  of  "The  Tramway  System,”  in 
which  you  allude  to  a new  sort  of  tramway  beinc»’ 
laid  in  Blackfriars-road.  ° 

1 beg  to  inform  you  that  this  District  Board  of 
Works  (St.  Saviour’s),  with  a view  of  testing  tbe 
durability  of  iron  and  stone  trams,  when  laid 
in  a situation  in  which  the  iron  and  the  stone 
would  have  about  the  same  amonnt  and  sort  of 
traffic  and  wear,  ordered  Mr.  Stephen  Cary,  of 
Clink-street,  Southwark,  to  lay  iron  trams  in 
blocks  18  inches  by  18  inches,  part  of  them  7 inches 
deep,  and  the  other  part  5 inches  deep,  from  the 
south  side  of  Stamford-street  to  Holland-street 
on  the  west  side  of  Blackfriars-road,  about  280  feet 
in  length. 

And  also  ordered  Messrs.  Mowlem  A Co.  to  lay 
in  continuation  of  the  Hue  northward  to  Upper 
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Gro.rf-streeb  about  IS-l  fee^of  grarite  trama,  in 

“ of\h^paving  between  the  trams  and 

on?«ch"S  ther^rhavl  been  laid  by  Messrs. 

“t"  e Tonthern  half  of  the  length  of  the  granite 
^nPaiiPmsev  and  the  northern  half  of 
blochs  • bn^  vvithont  any  intention  on 
tapart  of“his  hiard  to  extend  it  southward,  at 

TheS  worlalave  been  carried  out  under  my 
directio  Howe,  Surveyor  to  the  Board. 


reserve  further  consideration. 


SUBWAYS  FOR  LONDON. 

In  support  of  the  recent  pleas  for  protection  to 
the  public  against  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
our  rSdwayf  by  Gas  and  Water  Conipames  I 
have  extracted  from  Parliamcntar.v  return,  h.0.  51 J 
orthe  uS  session,  “Gas  and  Water  Companies 
(Metropolis),”  the  following  statement:— 


Parishes. 

Amount 
receiveelby  Ves- 
try for  Repair 

from  Companies 

inthefiveYears, 
1856— Gi>. 

Number  of 
Trenches 
opened  in  the 
five  Years, 
1856-6?. 

St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq 

St.  James’s,  Westminster 

je'3,361 

2.541 

1G.8OI 

8,151 

15,879 

1,362 

1.725 

14,791 

1 r t r 11 

1,142 

2,560 

7,5.38 

Kensington 

1.116 

These  arc  a sample  showing  the  wholesale  de- 
struction of  either  solid,  well-formed  roads,  or 
of  newly-formed  macadam  surfaces.  The  parish 
of  Marylebone  and  some  others  have  made  no 
return.  Wherever  you  turn,  eastward  or  west- 
ward, tho  return  tells  the  same  tale.  Is  there  no 
remedy  ? Are  our  streets  for  ever  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  tirst  invading  company  i Phe  only 
legitimate  remedy  seems  to  he,  either  m the  com- 
piilsory  use  of  donblo-tnrncd  and  bored  joints  to 
prevent  escapes,  or  some  other  improved  pipe 
joint  to  that  in  vogue,  or  a permissive  Act  sanc- 
tioning subways  and  referring  to  the  arbitration 
of  the  Bo.ard  of  Trade  the  quotas  to  be  contributed 
by  companies  and  parishes  to  carry  out  the  same. 
Your  inHncnce  will  be  a great  incentive  to  legis- 
lative and  parochial  aid.  I commend  the  Parlia- 
mentary paper  quoted  to  the  study  of  all  intent 
on  reducing  to  a minlnium  the  annoyances  which 
culminate  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

A Vestkyman  of  St.  Jaaies  s. 


ARCHITECTS’  RESPONSIBILITES  : 
refusal  of  CERTIFICATES. 

Patoleu  V.  Turnhidl  and  S.ey. — Yice-Chancellor 
Stuares  Coio-/.— Although  some  time  has  elapsed 
since  the  settlement  of  this  case,  some  of  our 
readers  may  find  it  useful  to  know  that  a notice 
of  it,  with  the  summing  up  in  full  and  decision 
of  tho  Vice-Chancellor,  appears  in  the  of 

August  17,  1861,  p.  792.  The  following  is  the 
legal  abstract  of  the  case 

“CP  in  Julv,  1853,  entered  into  a contract  to  build, 

in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  2..590i.,  four  houses  for 
the  defendant  T. , to  be  paid  by  hm  by  instalments,  on  the 
certificates  of  W.  H.,  at  the  rate  of  yai.  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  the  works  executed  ; and  the  defendant  W.  H. 
was  employed  by  him  as  architect,  and  he  was  to  be  the 
sole  arbitrator  in  case  of  disputes  ansinj.  The  houses 
were  to  be  erected,  in  accordance  with  certain  plans  and 
specifications,  on  or  before  the  3Uth  November.  1858, 
under  the  direction  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  de- 
fendant, W.  II.  If  extra  works  were  ordered  by  the  de- 
fendants, they  were  to  be  executed  by  the  plaintiff;  and 
an  extension  of  time,  if  necessary,  was  to  be  allowed. 
The  plaintiff  was  to  pay  a forfeit  of  lOf.  a week,  to  be 
deducted  from  the  contract  money,  if  the  houses  were 
not  completed  by  the  30th  November,  1858;  and  the  de- 
fendant T.  was  likewise  to  be  at  liberty  to  employ  work- 
men and  find  materials  to  complete  the  houses,  and  to 
deduct  the  expenses  therefrom.  The  houses  were  erected, 
but  not  completed,  on  the  day  specified  : in  consequence, 
as  alleged  by  C.  P.,  of  his  not  having  had  possession  of 
the  land.  Extra  works  were  executed  of  disputed  value. 
W.  H.  withheld  certificates  beyond  the  sum  of  !.420i.,  or 
rather  more  than  one-half  of  the  contract  price.  The 
plaintiff,  in  January,  1859,  employed  surveyors  to  inspect 
the  houses  ; and  they  certified  that  the  expenditure  of 
about  400/.  was  required  to  complete  them.  W.  H.,  on 
the  lOth  February  following,  took  possession  of  the 
houses,  in  consequence  of  the  disputes  which  had  arisen 
between  him  and  C.  P.  in  reference  to  the  erection  of 
them,  and  the  withholding  of  certificates.  The  evidence 
of  surveyors  showed  that  the  houses  were  of  good  qua- 
lity and  materials,  and  that  the  conduct  of  W.  II.  had 
been  improper  and  unfair  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
contained  in  the  contract.  And  the  Court  declared  that 
the  plaint'ff  was  entitled  to  recover  the  contract  money, 
and  the  sum  of  190/.  for  extra  works,  le.«s  the  sum  paid  to 
him,  and  such  other  sum  as  could,  on  the  10th  February, 
1859,  have  been  fairly  e.xpended  in  the  completion  of  the 
houses;  and  ordered  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  sum  of 
248/.,  or  any  and  what  sum,  had  been  properly  expended. 


MASTERS  AND  WORKMEN. 

LigU  Y.  Boper  and  Ol!‘ers.—b  th\s  aia^i^K& 

hi  Westminster  County  Com-t  '■j.  ^ 

Esci  Jad-e),  the  plaintiff,  Charles  Light,  a 
journeyman  brieWayer,  sued  ^ 

Messrs,  Roper  & Son,  extensive  tuilders  and 
house  decorators,  Wardour-street,  Oxford-street, 
to  recover  the  sum  of  lls.  Id.,  ° “ 

due  under  the  folloiviiig  oircnmstances.  Ml. 

H T Roberts,  solicitor,  attended  for 
ants  From  plaintiff’s  evidence  it  appeared  that 
in  May  last  he  was  engaged  by  delendants  to 
go  to  I job  at  Rillington,  MA-re,  the  nature 
of  which  w.as,  alterations  and  additions  to  Scamp- 
ton  Hall,  the  mansion  of  Colonel  St.  Qnentin. 

After  being  there  ten  weeks  he  was  suddenly 
discharged;  and  his  fare  by  tram  up  to  London 
paid,  hnt  he  was  not  paid  for  his  thirteen  hours 
hiss  of  time  in  travelling,  lor  that,  at  the  rate 
of  5s.  6d.  a day  he  was  paid,  ha  now  charged 
7s  Id.  • for  refresbmeut  on  the  journey  is.  bu. ; 
and  his  cab-fare  home  from  the  railway-station 
2s  Gd.j  amounting  in  all  to  the  sum  now  sought 
fnr  — Bv  Mr.  Roberts.  He  reckoned  himselt  a 
good  workman,  and  did  what  he  was  required 
or  put  to.-Henry  Bourne  said  he  was  at  the 
same  spot,  and  saw  plaintiff’s  work,  which  he 
thought  good.  He  never  heard  anythmg  smd 
about  the  work  being  done  unskilfully.  — By 
Mr.  Roberts.  He  had  been  suddenly  discharged, 
but  not  for  putting  in  an  arch  which  was 
obliged  to  he  taken  out  again,  although  such 
was  done ; but  for  why  he  knew  not— Mr.  Ro- 
berts, in  reply,  said  his  honour’s  decision  on  the 
question  at  issue  was  of  great  importance  to  the 
trade;  involving  as  it  did  tho  rights  of  master 
and  workman;  and  was  looked  forward  to 
with  great  anxiety  by  both  parties.  Mr. 
Alfred  Roper  then  deposed  that  he  engaged 
plaintiff,  believing  him  to  be,  as  he  repre- 
sented himself,  a skilful  bricklayer ; but  found 
out  that  he  was  incompetent  to  do  superior  work ; 
whereupon  he  was  put  to  jobbing,  and  did  not 
earn  more  than  2s.  6d.  a day.  It  was  agreed  by 
him  to  pay  the  men’s  fare  down  and  np,  if  they 
stayed  till  the  job  was  finished ; but  not  the  latter 
if  they  were  discharged  for  iucompetency  or  mis- 
conduct; and  certainly  not  then  to  be  paid  for  any 
subsequent  loss  of  time.  There  was  no  stipula- 
tion as  to  refreshments;  but,  knowing  that  m their 
transit  down  the  men  would  be  compelled  to  stay 
three  hours  at  York ; he,  out  of  kinduess,  deputed 
Mr.  Westaway,  the  book  clerk,  to  give  them  each 

Is  6d  to  purchase  necessaries  while  there.  The 

up  fare  ho  paid  for  those  abruptly  dismissed 
uierely  to  get  them  quietly  out  of  the  village ; as  by 
stopping  and  lounging  about  the  works  some  dis- 
turbances might  have  arisen. — Mr.  Jonas  Edward 
Bevis,  clerk  of  works  to  defendant,  said  that  plain- 
tiff was  quite  incompetent  to  do  what  he  had 
undertaken,  and  ought  to  have  been  discharged 
long  before  he  was,  bub  was  not,  as  be  was  a steady 
Q-iau,  and  Mr.  Roper  thought  it  would  be  a dis- 
grace to  him  to  have  so  many  changes  and  strange 
workmen  introduced  on  the  premises.— Mr.  West- 
away  corroborated  defendant’s  testimony  as  to  the 
agreement  with  plaintiff  being  as  he  had  stated.-— 
Ilis  Honour  thought  plaintift'  had  entirely  failed 
iu  establishing  any  claim;  and  his  decision  was, 
accordingly,  judgment  for  defendants. 

Summervile  v.  The  Saiue.- In  this  caseCharleB 
Summervile,  also  a journeyman,  sought  to  recover 
a similar  amount ; when,  it  being  satisfactorily 
shown  that  he  was  discharged  for  drunkenness 
and  idleness,  never  having  done  a day’s  work, 
iudgmeut  was  given  against  him. 

Carmoodt/  v.  The  Same.— Thomas  Carraoody, 
another  employe,  said  he,  like  the  others,  was 
dismissed  after  ten  weeks,  and  sued  only  tor 
93.  7d. ; his  item  for  cah-fare  being  but  Is.  Mr. 
Bevis  and  Mr.  Batten,  defendants’  foremen,  de- 
posed that  on  examining  aback  front  of  the  man- 
sion w'hich  plaintiff  had  had  to  do,  they  found  it 
was  done  in  a very  unworkmanlike  manner ; the 
brickwork  being  inch  out  of  the  level.  On 
their  speaking  to  him,  he  owned  it  was  a disgrace, 
and  admitted  his  inability  to  do  it  as  it  ought  to 
be;  and  Mr.  Roper  being  then  communicated 
with,  plaintiff  was  by  him  paid  up  to  that  time  and 
discharged.  This  concluding  the  cases  against 
defendants,  it  was  given  in  their  favour ; the  judge 
observing  he  could  see  no  claim  either  of  the  men 
had  to  the  moneys  they  sued  for.  Defendants  had 
treated  them  from  the  first  most  liberally,  and 
done  what  they  were  not  bound  to  do ; viz.,  on  their 
discharge,  through  being  unable  to  fulfil  their 


engagements,  according  to  the  terms,  paying  their 
fares  to  London;  whereas,  after  discharging  and 
settling  with  them  up  to  then,  they  were  dissolved 
from  all  further  liability.  He  should  therefore 
order  the  expenses  of  Mr.  Roper,  who  had  given 
evidence,  and  the  witnesses,  to  he  paid  by  the 
three  plaintifts  amongst  them.— Mr.  Roberts  here 
said  ho  was  instructed  by  Mr.  Roper  to  state,  ho 
did  not  wish  that  order  to  be  enforced,  as  it  was 
only  on  principle,  and  to  caution  his  brother 
tradesmen  against  such  a mode  of  imposture,  the 
demands  were  resisted. 


DECISIONS  UNDER  METROPOLITAN 
building  ACT. 

ADDITIONS  TO  WATlEirODSES. 

Artlie  Mansion-house,  Mr.  Lewis  Glenton,  a city  mer- 
chant atteS  before  the  Lord  Mayor  on  a summons, 
alleging  certain  infringements  bybim  of  the  Metropolitan 

tS’-Mr.  Glenton  hat  recentlv  erected  ex- 
tensive  premises  in  Mincing-lane,  the  dimensions  of  which 
considerably  exceed  the  limits  allowed  by  law  to  be  m- 
Sd  in  a separate  building.  He  was,  therefore,  obliged 
by  law  to  make  provision  to  meet  that  state  m 

tVie  nature  of  party-walls.  Mr.  A oung,  the  district  su 
veyor  at  whose  instance  the  complaint  was  made  m the 
public  interest,  ivas  not  satisHcd  that  those  walls  were 
constructed  in  a manner  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act  of  1855.  and  he  caused  » ^ice 
to  be  served  on  Mr.  Glenton  to  that  effect.  Mr.  L'enton 
thereupon  submitted  Mr.  Young’s  objections  to  the  Me- 
tronolitan  Board  of  Works,  who,  exercising  certain 
[owers  conferred  on  them  by  the  Act  gave  Pet^™» 
to  Mr.  Glenton  to  make  certain  variations.  These  Mr. 
Glenton  proceeded  to  make,  in  conformity,  ns  he  tho 
with  the  suggestions  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  ; but  Mr. 
Young  still  felt  dissatisfied,  on  the  alleged  ground  that 
Mr.  Glenton  was  not  doing  the  work  thorough^ 
the  spirit  of  the  alterations  required  by  the  Board.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  summons  was  taken  out.  ami  it 
was  left  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  as  a magistrate  and  a practical 
man.  to  decide  the  matter  at  issue.  , 

The  summons  first  came  on  for  hearing  on  the  lath  of 
'scntomhcr  and  was  adjourned  until  the  2nd  in^t. 

Mr.  Child,  solicitor, if  Tiirnwheel-lane  ’who  appeared 
fnr  Mr  Young,  the  district  surveyor,  alleged  that  Die 
(Jiriations^n  the  building,  suggested  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  had  not  been  fully  earned  out,  and  he  gave 

"oTtte’otherhand,  Mr,  Glenton, 

Mr  whichcord  his  surveyor,  contended  that  he  had 
rbojc'l  the  Sfreclinn.,  of  the  Bom.l  o(  Work,  in  tbmt 
qnirit  and  had  made  no  intentional  deviation  from  thern. 
TbrLori  M?yor  .nid  lie  bad  heard  the  . atementa 
made  at  the  first  hearing  on  both  sides,  and  he  had  since 

vi^ted  the  premises  and  carefully  inspected  the  parts  m 

question.  He  had  also  carefully  looked  at  the  plans  and 
read  an  explanatory  letter  from  Mr.  Mai-rable.  the  archi- 
tect under  whose  advice  the  modifications  building 

were  conceded  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  He 
found  on  the  plans  submitted  by  Mr.  Glenton  a architect 
Snail!  kon  doors  were  shown,  but  on  a careful  cxaimna. 
tion  of  the  premises  it  seemed  to  J 

that  these  iron  doors  were  unnecessary,  looking  to  tne 
spirit  of  the  concessions  made  by  the  Metropolitan  Eoard, 
aiT unnecessary  also  with  regard  to  the  prevention  of 
rkJ  ?rom  flrerseeing  that  the  floors  and  walisxverc  all 

bulit  of  incombustible  materials.  Besides  Mi.  Marrable, 

in  his  letter,  stated  that,  when  he  advised  the  co'ice.sions 
to  be  made  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  he  did  not  con- 
sider the  iron  doors  to  be  at  all  necessary,  and  that  they 
formed  no  element  in  the  reasoning  hy  which  he  arrived 
It  The  conclusion  he  came  to.  He  (the  Lord  Mayor) 
SeSefore  S no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  directions 
of  the  Board  had  been  carried  out  m spint,  amUli’t 
the  building  in  question  might  remain  as  it  was.  At  the 
Sm^Ume  he  tl^ought  that  the  district  surveyor  was  j.  - 
tified,  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  in  bringing  tiie 
matter  before  a magistrate  in  the  public 

The  summons  was  then  dismissed.  The  Lord  Major 
declined  to  give  leave  to  state  a case  with  the  view  to  an 
appeal  to  a superior  court. 


THE  STAGE. 

JlaiimaM.—The  appearance  on  Monday  Uwt 
of  Mr  Edwin  Booth,  whose  name  takes  old  play-  ■ 
goers  back  to  the  time  of  Edmund  Kean,  excited  i 

considerable  interest  in  a very  crowded  house,  ihe  . 
niece  selected  was  the  “ Merchant  of  \ emce,  and, 
without  displaying  any  remarkable  genius,  Mr. 
Booth  gave  a consistent  and  effective  representa- 
tion of  the  over-reached  J ew,  with  whom,  at  the 
close,  notwithstanding  his  evil  nature  one  is 
obliged  to  commiserate,  so  completely  is  he 
robbed.  This,  his  last,  scene  he  performed  with 
great  intelligence  and  discretion.  Mrs. 

Young  was  the  Portia  ; and  the  quaint  foolish- 
ness of  Laiincelot  Gohho  was  admirably  presented 
hy  Mr.  Buckstone. 

The  Princess's.~^v.  John  Brougham’s  comedy. 
Playing  with  Fire,”  has  the  great  merit  of  being 
very  amusing,  and  not  without  a purpose.  With 
few  parts  in  it,  and  all  fairly  good,  and  only  two 
scenes  required  for  the  five  acts,  Mr.  Brougham 
may  expect  to  have  it  played  all  over  the  country. 
At  the  Princess’s,  the  piece  introduces  to  us  a new 
actor  Mr.  George  Jordan,  from  America,  who  has 
good  looks  and  figure,  with  a gentlemanly  manner 
to  aid  him.  Like  other  actors,  however,  from  his 
country,  he  needs  some  good  advice  as  to  pronun- 
ciation. Mr.  Brougham’s  own  part,  Dr  i:avage, 
exactly  suits  him,  and  is  exceedingly  well  playea. 
Mr.  Widdicomb,  too,  who  enacts  PincUedc—i 
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•I  rascally  assistant  of  the  JDocior— and  Miss  Rose 
1 Lcclercq,  contribute  materially  to  the  good  going 
( • of  the  piece.  The  drawing-room  scene,  at 
i Herbert  Waverly's,  in  which  much  of  the  action 
J takes  place,  is  exceedingly  well  fitted  up.  Mr. 
'•  Fechter  s “ Othello is  looked  for  with  great 
• < expectation. 


A Guide  to  Typography,  Literary  and  Praeti- 
I cal;  or.  The  Printer's  Handbook  and  the 
Author's  Vademecum.  By  Hexet  Beadnell, 
Printer.  London:  F.  Bowering,  211,  Biack- 
I friars-road;  and  by  all  Booksellers. 

U'  Mb.  Beadkele’s  very  able  and  practical  treatise 
1 on  typography  is  now  completed.  It  comprises 
v.,  two  distinct  parts  or  treatises, — one  which  is  more 
especially  the  printer’s  handbook,  and  the  other 
I ! the  author’s  vademecum ; each  of  which,  either 
{ . as  a volume,  or  serially,  in  nine  fourpenny  (or, 

I by  post,  free,  fivepenny)  parts,  may  be  had  sepa’ 

II  rately  j but  authors  and  printers  would  do  well  to 
*11  procure  both  treatises;  the  one  as  a useful  and 

valuable  complement  to  the  other.  Indeed,  much 
of  the  one  is  essential  to  an  enlightened  apprecia- 
T/1  tion  of  the  other.  For  behoof  of  the  student,  also, 

J in  the  first  part,  the  principles  of  English  ortho- 
r'  graphy  are  illustrated  more  at  large  than  in  any 
>};English  grammar ; especially  as  regards  the  proper 
tjL  formation  of  derivative,  inflected,  and  compound 
cvwords;  and  we  have  syllabication;  punctuation 
l|  iratioiially  discussed;  hints  to  unpractised  authors 
ion  the  preparation  of  copy  for  the  press;  and 
1 tother  useful  and  important  matters.  For  the 
loompositor  (and  for  the  author  much  of  it  as  well), 
in  the  second  part,  there  Is  an  interesting  and  ex- 
i oellent  summary  of  the  history  of  printing ; ex- 
; Iplanation  of  the  various  sized  printing  types ; 
[practical  instructions  of  great  use  to  the  tyro  in 
ithe  art  ; the  rationale  of  numerous  schemes  of 
Imposition;”  a scale  of  prices  for  compositors’ 
work ; short  but  comprehensive  explanations  of 
several  foreign  alphabets;  with  the  plans  usually 
iidopted  for  the  arrangement  of  the  letters  in  the 
cases;  instructions  respecting  job  work  and  law 
work;  with  other  judicious  hints  on  numerous 
imbjects  interesting  to  the  printer;  and  a supple- 
aentary  chapter  to  the  first  part,  on  the  changes 
• imich  letters  undergo  in  words  derived  from  the 
rreek  and  Latin,  with  other  interesting  matter. 

’ While  the  work  was  in  progress,  we  expressed 
decided  opinion  that  Mr.  Beadnell’s  masterly 
lid  valuable  treatise  was  destined  to  form  a 
ieliable  authority,  and  reference  book,  in  many 
■ases  of  difference,  both  in  opinion  and  in  practice, 
;mongst  printers,  and  also  amongst  authors,  as 
[/ell  as  between  authors  and  printers,  on  typo- 
i jraphical  subjects ; and  we  need  only  now  remark, 
hat  the  progress  and  completion  of  the  treatises 
hlly  confirm  us  in  our  belief. 


The  Exhibitio!,-  or  1863  axd  Amebici.— 
de  are  glad  to  hear  that  her  Majesty’s  Commis- 
roners  for  the  International  Exhibition  for  1862 
'ive  received  a communication  stating  that  a 
9 ommission  has  been  appointed  to  represent  the 
; fiterests  of  exhibitors  from  the  United  States  of 
imerlca  in  the  coming  Exhibition,  consisting  of 
i [ie  Hon.  William  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  the 
, >ion.  Edward  Everett,  and  several  other  distin- 
f aished  gentlemen.  We  feared  at  one  time  that 
Mmenca  would  not  be  represented.  We  u-ould 
: 'ipress  a hope  that  arrangements  will  be  made  to 
: liable  American  artists,  resident  in  England,  to 
T ibrait  some  of  their  works  for  exhibition. 

V IRbnnie’s  Floating  Dock.— On  the  south  shore 
s rar  Greenwich,  inside  the  Dreadnought  hospital 
:jip,  IB  one  of  the  four  floating  docks  which  are 

■ ling  constructed^  by  Messrs.  George  Rennie  & 
il  ms,  for  the  Spanish  naval  arsenals.  It  consists 

Barge  rectangular  pontoons,  divided  into  several 
uter-tight  chambers,  or  compartments,  but 
uited  as  a whole.  The  dimensions  of  the  base  in 
e dock  now  made  are,— 350  feet  long,  105  feet  in 
•iadth,  and  12  feet  6 inches  in  depth;  the  total 
I Ipiacement  being  somewhat  over  13,000  tons, 
d 1 capable  of  lifting  vessels  of  at  least  7,000 
i-is.  On  the  longer  sides  of  the  base  are  con- 
ucted  hollow  walls ; the  outside  being  perpen- 
. ilnlar,  and  the  inside  with  shoring  steps,  such  as 
'am  ordinary  graving  or  dry  docks;  but  they 

■ ■ :rer  from  them,  in  having  no  well  at  one  end,  or 

at  the  other;  both  ends  being  open,  so  that 
g . length  of  the  vessel  to  be  docked  is  nob  of  so 
Jlch  consideration  as  its  height.  The  mode  of 
3 liking  a vessel  is  very  similar  to  that  in  the 
lyiioary  process. 


Tue  Gurnet  Memorial  Fountain  and 
Obelisk  at  Sthateord. — In  the  Broadway, 
Stratford,  has  been  opened  for  the  public  use  a set 
of  drinking  fountains,  which,  together  with  an 
obelisk,  have  recently  been  erected  in  memory  of 
the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Gurney.  The  movement 
originated  about  two  years  ago,  being  set  on  foot 
by  a working  man  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  has 
earned  some  local  reputation  as  a public  speaker  in 
the  temperance  cause.  The  obelisk  is  in  grey 
granite,  40  feet  in  height,  and  about  65  tons 
weight : it  was  executed  by  the  Cheesewrino- 
Granite  Company,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John 
Bell.  On  two  sides  of  the  base  are  drinking- 
fountains — the  water  flowing  from  sculptured 
groups  of  water-lilies  in  white  marble ; and  on  a 
polished  slab  forming  the  front  of  the  base  is  the 
inscription  in  gold.  Four  lamps,  erected  by  Mr. 
Casselton,  of  Stratford,  stand  at  the  corners  of  the 
structure. 

School  of  Art  for  Andover.  — A public 
meeting  was  lately  held  iu  the  Town  Hall,  Ando- 
ver, to  hear  an  address  from  Mr.  Buckmaster 
on  the  aid  given  by  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art  to  classes  established  for  giving  instruc- 
tion in  elementary  science.  The  meeting  was 
very  numerously  attended.  Mr,  Buckmaster  gave 
an  explanatory  statement  of  the  nature  and  condi 
tions  upon  which  the  Department  rendered  assist- 
ance. ^ The  chairman,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Samuel 
Best,  in  some  remarks  on  the  value  of  education 
as  a means  of  success  in  life,  said  science  was  not 
only  of  practical  value  in  the  industrial  arts,  hut 
it  was  a valuable  mental  discipline  for  young  men. 
It  taught  persons  to  think.  He  thought  the 
scheme  which  had  been  explained  one  of  the  most 
perfect  and  ingenious  he  had  ever  heard.  The 
aid  depended  on  their  own  exertions,  and  he 
hoped  such  excellent  opportunities  would  not  be 
lost  by  their  indifference.  A vote  of  thanks  to 
the  chairman  and  Mr.  Buckmaster  concluded  the 
business  of  the  meeting. 

Telegraphic  Progress.  — At  the  share- 
holders’ meeting  of  the  United  Kingdom  Electric 
Telegraph  Company  (limited),  recently  held,  the 
chairman  stated  that,  "in  the  face  of  the  uu- 
English  opposition  they  had  to  encounter,  their 
works  had  rapidly  proceeded  towards  completion, 
and  their  lines  were  now  up  the  whole  distance 
between  London,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and 
Liverpool,  and  would  soon  be  placed  in  their  hands 
by  the  contractors.  The  company  had  already 
had  communication  between  London  and  Oxford, 
Wolverhampton  and  Chester,  as  well  as  with 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  their  wires  ex- 
tended over  about  360  miles,”  He  also  said  that, 
"estimating  that  they  had  seven  working  hours  a 
day,  and  considering  that  they  would  only  charge 
Is.  for  a message  to  Liverpool,  which  existing 
companies  required  4s.  for,  they  might  look  for- 
ward to  a dividend  of  even  20  per  cent.”  The 
wires  of  this  company  are  chiefly  suspended  upon 
posts  along  the  banks  of  canals  and  by  the  side  of 
turnpike  roads.  At  present  the  wires  are  confined 
to  the  northern  portion  of  the  kingdom,  the  far- 
thest points  reached  being  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool; but  it  is  intended  to  extend  them  to  the 

south,  and  generally  throughout  England. A 

telegraph  cable  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  J. 
Brauscombe,  of  Islington.  The  insulated  wires 
are  coated  with  leather,  which  is  by  preference 
sewed  around  them,  the  external  protecting  wires 
being  then  laid  over  the  leather.  Tbe  leather 
makes  a bed  for  the  protecting  wires  to  lie  upon, 
and  prevents  them  cutting  into  the  insulating 
material;  while  at  the  same  time  the  leather,  par° 
ticularly  when  in  a moist  state,  is  a sufficiently 
good  conductor  of  electricity  to  admit  of  any  de 

feet  in  the  insulating  material  being  detected. 

According  to  an  invention  by  Mr.  D.  Ker,  of 
Plymouth,  the  core  of  the  cable  which  constitutes 
the  electric  conductor  is  formed  of  copper  wire, 
either  single  or  twisted : this  is  covered  with  a 
mixture  of  gutta-percha  with  a little  vegetable 
or  other  wax  added  to  it.  The  conductor  thus 
protected  is  inclosed  in  a metallic  tube,  which  is 
coated  with  a waterproof  composition,  such  as 
marine  glue,  or  gutta-percha  and  tar.  A covering 
of  whalebone,  cane,  or  hard  wood  is  laid  round  the 
cable,  and  another  coat  of  the  marine  glue  or 
composition  is  applied.  A covering  of  zinc,  in 
strips,  is  next  laid  over  the  cable,  the  flat  part  of 
the  metal  lying  upon  the  cable,  so  as  to  remove 
the  liability  of  cutting  the  composition  with  which 

the  wire  is  insulated. Mr.  Joseph  Rogers 

complains  that  his  submarine  telegraph  cable,  in 
which  hempen  rope  is  used,  has  been  described  as 
a desideratum  in  the  report  of  the  Government 
Commission,  without  mention  of  his  name  or 
invention;  and  that  the  Government  engineers 
have  refused  to  test  his  cable. 


The  late  Herr  Zwirner,  Architect. — Our 
readers  will  have  heard  of  the  death  of  this  distin- 
guished architect,  who  was  mentioned  in  our 
columns  quite  recently  in  connection  with  some 
new  works.  We  may  be  enabled  to  give  some 
particulars  of  his  career  hereafter.  He  had  been 
long  engaged  on  the  restoration  of  Cologne  Cathe- 
dral, and  was  elected  an  honorary  and  correspond- 
ing member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Arcliitects  in  18X7. 

Sudden  Death  of  Sir  Thomas  Blatkie. — 
Sir  Thomas  Blaikio,  formerly  for  several  years 
Lord  Provost  of  Aberdeen,  has  died  very  suddenly. 
He  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  her 
Majesty,  in  1856,  in  recognition  of  his  long  and 
eificient  public  services.  The  family  of  Blaikie 
have  long  held  a high  local  standing.  Sir  Thomas 
was  the  head  of  a firm  that  carried  on  an  exten- 
sive  business  as  plumbers,  &c.;  and  he  was  also  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Blaikie  Brothers,  founders, 
conductedbyhisbrother,  Mr.  David  Blaikie. 

Monument  to  the  Ret.  Joseph  Hunter. 

A monument,  executed  by  Mr.  Edwin  Smith, 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter, 
has  been  placed  over  the  grave,  in  Ecclesfield 
churchyard,  where  the  learned  historian  was  in- 
terred in  May  last.  The  memorial  consists  of  a 
plain  slab  of  granite,  sustaining  a stout  wrought- 
iron  fence,  and  bearing  the  following  inscription 
iu  capital  letters: — 

H.  S E. 

JOSEPH  HVNTER,  S.A.S. 

SACR.  SCniMORVM  V.VVS  DK  VI CB-CVSTOD I D VS, 

UVI  CVM  IV  ARCniVIS  .VOSTRIS  VBRSARUTVIl. 

SVilJIO  RKRVM  ANTIQVARV.M  STVDIO  PROVECTVS, 
JIVLTA  DOCTB,  I.VI  VLH.VTKn,  ACCVRATE 
SCRII-5IT, 

8RD  PR.KSERTIM  IIVJVSCE  ACRI 
ANVAI.es  LAUORE  EXPLOKAVIT  IIISTORI.KQVE 


MAVII 


VIT. 


NATV.S  EST  SHRFFIELDl.'B  VITO  DIB  FBBRVARI 
AO  SALVTIS  IIVMAN.F.  M .1) .CC -LXXX IlltiO. 
MORTVV3  I.O.VUI.VI  1X1)0  DIE  .MAIl 
ANNO  JJ-D.CCC.IXimO 
nvo  IP.SE  VIVS.VS  DSSIONADAT  LOCO 
IN  PACE  DEPONITVR. 


Above  tbe  inscription,  a bronze  tablet,  containing 
the  arms  of  tbe  deceased,  granted  June  26,  1813, 
modelled  by  Mr.  Smith,  is  let  into  the  stone : 
technically  the  insignia  may  be  thus  described  : — 
Or,  a buck’s  head,  cabosbed  sable;  on  a chief, 
indented,  of  tbe  second,  three  crosses  pattee  of 
the  first.  Crest,  a beagle  argent,  his  dexter  fore 
paw  resting  upon  a closed  book.  Motto  (on  a 
ribbon  disposed  above  the  shield),  " Tlta,  si 
eervina.” 

Sanitary  Reform  at  Bedford. — The  town 
council  or  Bedford  are  at  present  discussing  the 
advisability  of  having  " the  Local  Government 
Act  of  1858,  or  any  part  or  parts  of  it,”  adopted 
in  the  borough.  The  local  Times,  in  a leading 
article  on  the  subject,  says—"  It  is  a fact,  and  it 
is  of  no  use  to  try  to  hide  it— the  drainage  of  the 
town  is  utterly  inefficient ; and,  as  the  necessity 
for  drainage  daily  increases,  something  must  be 
done  to  improve  it;  or  the  accumulations,  and 
other  things  (which,  if  smothered,  will  appear 
again  in  a worse  form)  will  assert  a deadly  domi- 
nion over  us.”  The  writer,  however,  adds ; — "It 
may  be  considered  very  irreverent,  but  we  would 
rather  trust  the  present  sanitary  committee  of 
Bedford  to  report  accurately  on  the  condition  of 
the  drainage  and  water  supply  than  the  dilettanti 
staff  of  the  privy  council : nay  more,  wo  would 
rather  trust  to  our  own  observation,  and  to  our 
own  nose,  than  to  the  great  Chadwick’s.  If,  then, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  offer  a suggestion  to  those 
who  are  more  immediately  concerned  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  question  at  this  moment  in  Bedford, 
we  say, — Find  out  what  is  really  necessary  to  be 
done,  and  then  do  it  yourselves.  Of  course,  there 
will  be  a demur  on  tbe  part  of  somebody  to  any 
proposal  that  may  be  made;  hut  the  time  is  gone 
by  for  rank  absurdities  to  find  favour  with  the 
people.  We  are  quite  sure  that  if  any  one  were 
now  to  stand  up  at  a public  meeting  and  tell  the 
poor  that  they  were  going  to  be  robbed  because 
a sensible  scheme  of  improved  drainage  was 
attempted,  he  would  take  very  little  by  his 
motion.  The  working  man  knows  very  well  that 
if  the  drainage  is  bad  the  springs  will  soon  he 
affected,  and  that  his  family  will  have  polluted 
water  as  w’ell  as  tainted  air;  and  that  one  case  of 
sickness  in  his  house  will  cost  in  money  value  alone 
more  than  any  taxation  which  local  boards  could 
possibly  lay  upon  him.  The  people  have,  we 
admit,  been  slow  to  learn  this,  but  they  have 
learnt  it,  many  of  them  from  very  sad  e.xperience. 

It  will  not  do,  therefore,  to  hold  up  to  popular 
prejudice  the  bugbear  of  ‘taxing  tbe  poor’  iu  a 
case  which  is  truly  one  where  the  wealthier  classes 
will  so  largely  contribute  to  tbe  advantage  of  the 
poorest.  This  is  especially  the  time  when  the 
subject  may  be  fairly  entered  upon  in  Bedford.” 


nre  lilE  mb.  '•  penonal  regret 

SOX.— We  f jpi,  gentleman,  whicli  took 

lamented  death  gouthampton-street,  on  the 

?onnrtlon  of  the  Iloyal 
26th  nit,  „eh\tects,  with  which  hiB 


brother, 
know,  most 
Donnldson  has 


Intimately  connected,  ^r.  William 
8 acted  as  its  honorary  solicitor,  and 
occasion,  testimonials 


ilehnuBhown  hie  eontinned  apprecio_tion  the 


p^iSL  o?  maintaining  honourahly  the  credit  at- 

3Bi:s-HSS 
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tld,  it  wa'e  resolved  to,  appoM  _a^spec.aUom- 


= the  new  ^church  dedieated 

to  St.  Michael,  which  has  been  erected 
Market-street,  Paddington,  through  the  e.rer 
tions  of  the  Eev,  Dr.  Gonlbiirn,  incumbent  ot 
snohn-s,  and  Mr.  B.  Gibbs,  a City  merchant 
The  church  consists  of  nave  and  side  “ 

a few  seats  behind  the  chancel  on  the  south 
side  the  organ  being  on  the  north.  The  oban 
eel  is  raised^onr  steps  above  the  nave  and  the 
cominnnion-tahle  again  rises  ttoee  steps.  There 
is  a marble  reredos  with  a large  white  cross, 
sedilia,  and  credence-table.  The  seats  are  all 


For  building  National  Schools  and  teacher’s  residence- 
St  Thomas's,  Exeter.  Mr.  A.  Weslake,  architect.  Quan 
lilies  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  Blackniore,  surveyor 

Kcnshole  ^'1,599  10  0 

Moass  & Sons 1,517  0 0 

Gush  l.-*^?  0 0 

Twitclien  i.-nB  14  10 

Woodman l,<68  0 0 

Mitchell 1,305  0 0 

White 1.293  16  0 

Brcaly 1.298  0 0 

Crabb 1.297  0 0 

Fryer 1.245  0 0 

Grant  & Son  (accepted) 1,093  10  0 


For  house,  stables,  &c.,  Burghfteld,  near  Reading,  for 
Mr.  Horatio  Bland.  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  architect,  Liver- 


free,  but  they  are  to  be  appropriated  for  the  use 
- ’ *’  --.f-i-:—,..,.,  Mr.  Ehode  Hawkins, 


niittee  and  send  a deputation  to  ttfMetropolitan 


Board  trrequ  St  that  some  arrangement  may  he 

mSe  for  the  clearance  of  the  street  durmg  the 


"" ^“stEB  TOWkBUS  'the,  ESThBBISUMBXX^  » 


of  the  poorer  parishioners, 
we  believe,  is  the  architect.  a...-™ 

Pebiotts  Accident  at  1\aisaei.. — In  Station- 
street  at  the  corner  of  Park-street,  one  of  the 
busiest  parts  of  the  town,  and  coming  down  from 
the  Lichfteld  reservoir  of  the  South  Staffordshire 
Waterworks  Company,  is  the  main  pipe  tor  supply- 
ing the  town  with  water ; and  a little  beyond  the 
bridge  the  main  is  earned  from  the  level  of  the 
railway  line  up  to  the  street.  The  mam  from 

some  cause  at  present  iSn 

and  immediately  the  wall  which  divides  Station, 
street  from  the  railway  fell  in,  to 
60  feet : completely  stopping  up  the  line  w ith  the 
deiris  The  rush  of  water  was  of  course  tre- 
mendous, and  very  soon  that  portion  of  the  rai  - 


Mathews  3,939  0 

Young  & Co 3.347  0 

Steveasoii 3,328  0 

Giasscoclc ^ 

Dover  (accepted) 2,961  0 


For  two  semi-detached  villas,  Croydon.  Mr.  George 
Pev.y,  architect: — 

Malcot&Co 4<?2,968  0 0 

2.056  0 0 

Piper  & Co 2,867  0 0 

Patman  & Co 2,850  0 0 

King  & Co 2,785  0 0 

Fieemau  2,065  0 0 


.-^OB:BMAB™BSf;-A  letter  , Pa™ 


that  ^do^lT^^yentlons  sink,  and  w^lG.^.™^ 


nto  noth  ng  b fore  anew  one.  by  which  a “ foot 

“|^i“5:i’hLymarcMi,,ord«is^enah^te.»»:. 


in  the  xoaleT  toithout  sinking.  --  n r „ 
niii  of  Iiidia-mbber  hoots  and  trousers,  al  of  one 


way  under  the  bridge  was  compj^etely  inundated. 


For  erecting  ami  flnishiiigawareliouBe  in  KingEdward- 
street,  Neweate-street,  for  Messrs.  Faodel  and  Phillips. 
Messrs.  TiU'ott  & ChamberlalD,  architects.  Quantities 


niece  which  are  filled  with  air  w't-v, 

S and  heavily  weighted  at  the  feet.  W.  h 
these  trousers  on,  a detachment 
crossed  the  lake  of  Vincennes, 
about  15  feet  deep,  flriiig  their 
incr  as  thev  went.  The  men  smk  about  - feet,  the 
wLr  baSly  reaching  the  top  of  them  thighs  and 
appear  not  to  have  any  difficulty  m keeping  their 
balance  and  moving  along.” 

The  Beaustic  Schooe.  - Sir  1 The  columns 
of  the  Builder  have  recently  coiitamed  0 1.'“'*  '“ 
tion  of  a French  essay  upon  art,  by  Mr.  Diderot 
tho  proinisos  of  which  are  so  eatraordmary.  po 


rppos;rt7reason  and  morality,  not  to  say  reh- 
as  to  excite  one’s  astonishment  that  such 


and  the  traffic  to  Lichfield  and  Cannock  was  sns- 
nended  for  about  two  hours.  Fortunately  there 
has  not  been  any  damage  done  to  life  or  limb. 

PEBIIOBS  ACCIBEKT  with  a piVIKO-BEll. 

A diving-bell,  into  which  two  workmen  entered 
to  resuL  work  at  the  Admiralty  Pier,  Dover, 
was  just  upon  the  point  of  being  lowered,  when 
the  break  of  the  jenny  snapped,  suddenly  drop- 
nlng  the  hell  Into  the  water.  The  distance  from 
which  it  fell  was  not  less  than  80  feet.  One  of 

tho  men,  who  is  the  most  experienced  diver  on 
tho  works,  managed  to  free  himself  from  the  bell, 
hnt  the  other  poor  follow  was  imprisoned  in  what 
promised  to  be  a living  tomb ; the  tube  by  means 
of  which  the  bell  is  supplied  with  air  suapping 
with  the  suddenness  of  the  jerk  by  whieh  it  was 
released  from  its  position.  Another  diving-bell 
was  lowered,  and  a helmet-diver  sent  down:  and, 
after  two  hours  of  the  most  persevering  efforts, 
tho  disabled  bell  was  released  from  its  position 
and  brought  to  tho  surface;  the  man  imprisoned 


Pritchard  & Shelton  1.709 

Rider 1.690 

Pmer&  Wheeler 1,595 

l4h 1.507 

Heath 1.587 

Wilis  (accepted)  1.564 


For  alterations  to  the  Crosby  Head,  Pitaeld-street, 
Hoxton,  fur  Mr.  J.  S.  Sweasey.  Mr.  J.ames  Havrieon, 
architect.  Quantities  not  supplied  :• 


Samuel  Smith ^997  0 

Browne  & Robiuson 972  o 

Patm.-ui  & Fothermgham 940  0 

Day 


For  two  small  houses,  for  Mr.  Tylor, 
Chelsea.  Mr.  Cripp.  surveyor 

James  & Ashton ^325 

Piiidor  & Hawkins 320 

Li'ggait 223 

Pugh  & Wallis 2 7 

I’twsey 76 

Minter  



■laffelt  “ 

Tile 454 


849 

Lincoln-street, 


^renuncktion  of  docLriue  as  that  of  its  opening  it  being  insensible.  _ however,  afetrwar 


ii»-roronir"'could  have  been  penned  among  so  recovered.'  Ho  states  that  the  boll  in  descending 
paragraph  could  ^ Air.  Diderot,  in  became  two-thirds  filled  with  water,  so  that  about 

40  cubic  feet  of  air  was  all  that  was  left  him  to 


logiewl  a people  as  the  French.  Mr.  Diderot, 
common  with  other  advocates  of  the  realistic  or 
individualist  doctrine,  doubtless,  did  not  per- 
ceive its  pernicious  tendencies.  I ““([f 

before  overUkcii  the  error  in  so  hold  and  bodill 
a form  as  this.  The  essay  opens  thus,--  ‘ Nature 
makes  no  mistakes  • * * and  of  all  existing 

things  there  is  nothing  which  is  not  as, it  slionld 
be.”  Let  the  argument  be  pushed  to  its  legiti- 
mate conclusions.  If  nature  makes  no  mistakes, 
everything  is  as  it  should  be.  Man  is  according 
to  nature : therefore  man  is  as  he  should  be, 
and  can  make  no  mistakes.  Corollaries : there 
can  be  no  error  3 every  word  implying  error  is 
meaningless)  any  attempt  to  correct  absurd.  1 
believe  these  to  be  strictly  logical  deductions 
from  Mr.  Diderot’s  premises,  which  need  no  fur- 
ther commentary  of  mine. — W.  Cave  Thomas. 

Excavations  at  the  Goblin  Hall,  Gifford. 
— Comparat  ively  few  tourists  have  visited  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  castle  of  Gift’ord,  situate  within  the 
Marquis  of  Tweeddale’s  picturesque  demesne  of 
Tester,  and  celebrated  by  Fordun  in  his  “ Scoto- 
chronicou,”  aud  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  third  canto 
of  “ Marmion.”  The  ruin  is  supposed  by  some  anti- 
quaries to  he  one  of  the  oldest  relics  of  a baronial 
residence  existing  in  Scotland ; aud  recent  excava- 
tions have  brought  to  light  some  long  buried 
portions  of  it,  showing  that  it  must  at  one  time 
have  been  a building  of  considerable  extent.  Tra- 
dition long  ago  ascribed  the  origin  of  a portion  of 
it,  known  as  ‘‘  the  Goblin  Hall,”  to  magical  art 
practised  by  Sir  Hugo  de  Gifford,  who  died,  accord- 
ing to  Lord  Hailes,  in  1267.  It  is  a vaulted 
chamber  of  considerable  size,  entered  by  a flight 
of  steps,  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  course 
of  excavations  made  under  the  personal  superin- 
tendence of  the  Earl  of  Gifford.  The  staircase, 
according  to  au  Edinburgh  paper,  has  been  dis- 
tinctly traced  up  to  what  must  have  been  the 
inner  court-yard  of  the  castle,  and  in  the  process 
of  uncovering  it  the  workmen  have  come  upon 
some  boar’s  tusks  aud  a number  of  human  bones. 
From  the  floor  of  the  hall  a flight  of  steps  leads 
to  a well,  and  a subterraneam  passage  leads  to  it 
from  the  bank  on  the  opposite  side. 


breathe  for  the  time  he  was  confined. 


For  the  restoration  of  a warehouse  a^erfire  at  R^nthw- 
hithe,  for  Messrs.  Henry  Levy  & Co. 

Architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  R.  tis  & Son . 

Brown  & Sons ^^108  0 0 


Janies  & Ashton - 

’“o 

Duncan 

Soper 


TENDERS. 


For  new  stables,  Wood-lane,  Hornsey.  Mr.  James  Coe, 
architect.  Quantities  furnished;- 

Turner  & Sons *439  0 0 

Scott 4|9  0 0 

Hill  & Son  410  0 0 

3^9  0 0 


, at  Mid- 


For  new  infant  school  and  class-rooms,  &c 
dleton-road,  Dalston.  Mr.  Joseph  James,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied;—  ^ « 

Dove,  Brothers  iSl.ZSS  0 0 

Anlcy 4*335  0 0 

Little 1.3U9  0 t) 

Alston 1.234  0 0 

Turner  & Sons 1.219  0 0 

Scott 1.216  0 0 

Coiider  1.130  0 0 

Call.-iw  1.097  0 0 

Kcbbell  4.0/4  0 0 


, e.7 

“rds >7  ^ 

Page  ’ 


Rowe 

Bowman 

M uiley  Si  Rogers 


.493 
1,473  ■ 
1,460 

Smimon3'&  Argent 1.399 

S. 

SJsSJoi;::::;::''.'.-' >.3« 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS, 

— }fr.  N.— W,  8.  H.  (send  a description).— 


For  house,  Addlcstone,  Chertsey. 
architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Hill  & Sous -^835  0 

Scott 811  0 

Turner  & Sons 759  0 

I.leears  759  0 

Newton 702  0 


Mr.  James  Coe, 


B.-H.  cit,«  Biia.).- 


E li  H mto).-FmU  Ei».-W,'  E.'C.  |ll..  m-i.to.  ij™®  > 

* . «1  Li  Itol  IB.  .l.»«»a  i-  ’*■**"“■ 

SOTIOB.—All  Communications  respec^ 

Sulseripiions,  shoidd  be 

The  Publisher'  of  the  Builder, 


their 


ing 

addressed  to 


"{‘"TorJe-sireet,  Coveid-pardeii.  All  other 


to  tho 


For  making,  kerbing,  and  completing  two  short  roads 
ami  crectiiie  bomiaary  wall  on  the  Turner  Ertoje  Wc.v 
Ham  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  M.  Dean,  ot 
Stratford,  surveyor  to  the  estate.  Quantities  supplied 

Gossett 0 0 

Myers 508  0 0 

Perry! 475  0 0 

Cordcry.... 458  0 0 

Anstriss 433  0 0 

Cole  423  0 0 

Strutt 420  0 0 

Cosh  397  0 0 

yeoman 374  0 0 

Rivett  573  0 0 

Reed 358  0 0 

Horn 320  0 0 


Cornmunieations  should  be  aMressed 
“ Editor,”  and  not  to  the  “ Publisher. 

Post-omce  Orders  and  Remittances  should  be 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Morris  R.  Coleman. 

Advertisements  cannot  be  recited  for  the 
meek's  issue,  later  than  FIVE  0 clock, 
on  Thursday. 


advertisements. 


Me.  william  ELLISON 

ARCHITECT  and  CONSULTING  SURVEYOR, 
nKFICES  


i.  PENCHURCH-BUILDINGS.  F^’CHURCH-STREET.  EC._ 


For  underground  vault  at  the  Croydon  Cemetery 

Wilkins  & Bottom .....*350  0 0 

Stevenson 2*5  0 0 

Dover  (accepted) 250 

Luxford 245  0 

Ferguson 197 


A N Arcliitcct  and  Surveyor  'O 

. v-.  i>.  COOPEE,  n.  l.«4®a  , < 

by  letter  to  61.  S.  Toil  oOicfl.  NewbiUT. . 

IM 


0 0 
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Paris  and  French  A rchilechire. 

the  series  of  articles  we 
are  publishiug,  relating  to 
the  great  work  now  in 
progress  in  Paris,  to  its 
immediate  and  future 
effects  on  the  condition  of 
the  people,  and  to  archi-  j 
tectural  art,  we  have  ever  ! 
had  uppermost  in  thought  | 
that  the  good  and  evil  to  ! 
be  taken  note  of,  should  [ 
not  be  lost  as  example,  or  \ 
a warning,  wherever  an ; 
increase  of  population  in ! 
advance  of  the  due  pro- j 
vision  for  it  might  have  | 
been  suffered  to  accrue,  or  j 
a due  appreciation  of  the  I 
art  be  lacking.  Therefore,  j 
whether  it  be  that  we  are  : 
to  get  an  additional  spur  | 
to  the  improvement  of , 
London,  and  of  the  condi-  [ 
tioD,  in  the  widest  field  of 
view,  of  its  inhabitants, — 
in  the  formation  of  many 
new  and  adequate  lines  of  communication  between 
its  several  districts  and  to  its  suburbs,  by  con- 
struction of  the  number  demanded  of  well-planned 
places  of  habitation,  in  the  acquisition  of  archi- 
tectural character  in  streets,  and  the  better  choice 
of  sites  for  public  edifices,  as  also  through  the 
perception  of  the  utility  of  beauty  as  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  every  building ; whether  it  be  that 
there  is  a lesson  in  administration  to  be  learned 
from  the  present  dearness  of  living  and  rents,  or 
from  the  prospective  issue  of  the  finance,  of  Paris ; 
we  have  every  reason  to  calculate  upon  the  con- 
tinued interest  of  our  readers,  in  the  information 
which  we  collect,  and  in  the  opinions  we  are  able 
to  offer. 

Since  our  last  article  appeared,  on  the  improve- 
ments of  the  French  capital,  the  Boulevard 
Malesherbes,  or  new  line  to  the  Parc  de  Monceaux 
and  to  the  vast  and  hitherto  useless  area  beyond, 
has  been  completed  and  inaugurated  with  even 
more  than  the  usual  celat  of  Parisian  festivals. 
There  were  the  tall  masts  with  banners;  and, 
along  the  line  of  causeway,  numerous  garlands 
and  shields,  and  at  night  stars  of  gas  j the  yet 
unoccupied  ground  for  a considerable  distance; 
and  the  faces  of  earth  and  rock,  actual  cliffs, 
left  by  the  excavation  of  the  road,  were 
screened  by  tiers  of  festoons  of  leaves,  suspended 
from  poles,  and  reaching  to  about  five-and- 
thirty  feet  in  height;  the  scaffolding  of  the 
new  chuich  in  progress,  and  ending  the  vista 
of  the  first  portion  of  the  boulevard  from  the 
Madeleine,  became  the  framework  of  decoration, 
terminating  with  a cross  of  coloured  lamps ; and 
the  park,  on  the  night  of  the  Emperor’s/f'^e,  with 
Bengal  lights,  myriads  of  paper  lanterns,  or,  say 
fifties  to  a tree,  and  margins  of  gas  to  the  grass- 
plots,  presented  an  effect  which  was  singularly 
fine.  The  opening  of  the  Boulevard  on  the  13th 
of  August,  and  the  ftte  on  the  15th,  were  evi- 
dently planned  for  a telling  demonstration  on  the 
occasion  of  achievement  of  a most  important  sec- 
tion of  the  new  works.  When  our  first  article, 
this  year,  appeared,  the  bulk  of  the  work  in  ex- 
cavating and  in  the  removal  of  houses  for  this 
boulevard,  had  to  be  commenced ; and  we  do  not 
know  of  any  instance  of  the  realization  of  a similar 
work  in  so  short  a time.  The  houses  up  to  the 
Place  Laborde,  where  the  church  is,  are  being 
completed;  but  as  what  we  have  said  above  may 


show,  there  is  one  part  of  the  line  where  the  sites 
have  to  be  cleared,  and  the  ground  lowered,  and 
streets  have  to  be  connected  which  are  now  out  of 
level.  The  Emperor  was  received  under  a large 
tent,  after  having  passed  under  a triumphal  arch, 
and  across  an  area  bordered  by  ranges  of  seats. 
The  decorations  of  the  whole  were  exceedingly 
rich,  and  very  tasteful.  Baron  Haussmanu’s 
address  was  a carefully-worded  exposition  and 
defence  of  the  principle  and  details  of  the  business 
he  has  in  band.  Some  of  the  chief  points,  we 
have  given  in  articles  of  recent  date ; and  others, 
aud  those  in  the  Emperor’s  reply,  we  may  notice 
hereafter. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  some  questions  discussed  in 
the  French  press,  on  which  it  is  not  easy  to  come 
to  a decision  at  present.  Supposing  that  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  action  of  the  municipality,  at 
least  subsequent  to  the  completion  of  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli,  aud  the  formation  of  the  Boulevard  de 
Sebastopol,  Rive  Droite,  has  not  caused  the  defi- 
' ciency  of  lavements,  that  a considerable  amount  of 
inconvenience  is  mmvoidable  aud  necessary,  and 
that  what  has  occurred  has  been  somewhat  over- 
rated, and  that  it  be  admitted  that  the  munici- 
pality, being  directly  aided  by  the  State,  are 
financially  right  (viewing  the  comprehensive  plan 
and  calculation)  in  destroying  newly-built  houses 
at  a certain  loss  in  those  cases;  and  that  the  octroi 
duties  have  not  been  maintained  at  a rate  to  occa- 


sion the  cost  of  living ; the  question  seems  to  be 
left,— are  others,  as  the  Compagnie  Immobili^re, 
in  whose  hands  lie  the  building  and  letting  of 
houses,  able  to  suffer  a considerable  alaissement 
in  their  demands ; that  is  to  say,  will  the  building 
of  the  houses  wanted,  be,  or  not,  eventually  left  to 
the  municipality,  who  it  has  been  so  much  con- 
tended should  never  have  parted  with  the  busi- 
ness? That  is  what,  in  this  place,  we  cannot 
attempt  to  answer,— important  though  the  ques- 


tion be. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  rents  of  appartements  not 
for  the  artisan  class,  in  the  first  houses  built  by  the 
Compagnie, — those  at  the  Rond  Point  or  intersec- 
tion of  the  Bouvelards  Malesherbes,  de  I’Etoile,  aud 
Pereire,  which  now,  since  the  opening  of  the  line 
inaugurated  on  the  13th  of  August,  is  but  a 
short  walk  from  the  Madeleine, — are  exceedingly 
moderate.  An  apparfement,  of  four  rooms  and 
a kitchen,  with  closets,  cellar,  servant’s  room 
in  the  roof,  and  every  convenience, — the  floors 
parquettied,  each  room  handsomely  papered 
and  orne  de  places, — in  a stone-fronted  building 
of  the  now  usual  character  as  regards  elaborative 
decoration, — we  know  may  be  had  for  50?,  or  60?. 
a year:  whilst  in  the  upper  floors,  with  one  room 
less,  the  rent  is  not  more  than  36?.  In  contrast 
with  this  extremity  of  what  is  now  called  the 

West  Fnd”  of  Paris,  we  may  mention  what 
exists  in  a central  quarter.  An  appartement  near 
the  Boulevard  Montmartre,  consisting  of  one  room 
about  13  feet  square  and  three  mere  closets, — the 
windows  looking  into  a confined  court,  the  rooms 
bad,  and  the  stench  in  the  staircase  disgusting, — 
commands  a rent  of  28?.  The  appartemerd  we 
speak  of  is  occupied  by  one  whose  business,  or  pro- 
fession, most  of  all  demands  in  a house  the  condi- 
tions of  health.  It  has  been  inspected  by  the 
officers  of  the  municipality,  who,  we  snppose,  con- 
sidering what  was  available  elsewhere,  did  not 
feel  able  to  condemn  it.  Recollecting  the  great 
deficiency  of  the  water-supply,  it  is  extraordinary 
that  at  this  season  the  mortality  of  Paris  is  not 
higher  than  it  is.  The  mortality  of  young  chil- 
dren, we  have  reason  to  believe,  is  great. 

Thouo'h  we  cannot  now  pursue  some  of  these 
questions  at  the  length  we  should  wish,  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that  evils  of  a dense  popu- 
lation,  alluded  to  at  the  outset,  are  only  fos- 
tered by  the  hesitation  about  actual  measures,  or 
entrusting  a responsible  body  with  the  requisite 
funds,  which  has  been  habitually  practised  in 
our  own  metropolis.  Even  now,  what  has  been 
commenced  in  London,  the  main-drainage,  the 
formation  of  one  or  two  streets  and  railways,  the 


planning  of  a portion  of  the  Thames  erabaiik- 
meiit,  and  the  scheme  for  one  additional  route 
across  the  river,  form  an  insignificant  portion  of 
what  is  required.  Viewing  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  planning,  and  the  activity  in  executing,  of 
the  French,  we  have  really  no  reason  to  congratu- 
late ourselves  upon  the  hopes  of  our  comparHr.ive 
position  in  ten  years.  Viewing  even  the  improve- 
ments in  English  provincial  towns,  which  are  an 
example  to  London,  we  have  not  more  reason. 

It  may  he  true  that  it  is  the  habit  of  the 
French  to  wait  for  inspiration  from  a central 
authority:  at  least  we  hear  them  making  this 
accusation  of  themselves  every  week.  “ Decen- 
tralization,” however,  is  not  merely  talked  and 
written  about : the  elevation  of  the  provinces,  and 
the  development  of  the  whole  country,  are  going 
on  now  at  a remarkable  rate;  and  will  be  con- 
tributed to  by  the  acts  of  the  Government,  such 
as  the  recent  measure  relating  to  the  formation  of 
vicinal  roads.  Every  chief  town  of  France  seems 
to  be  following  the  example  of  the  metropolis, 
constructing  its  now  lines  of  street  and  its  places 
for  public  recreation ; rebuilding  its  hotels  and 
offices  for  the  prefecture  or  other  administration  ; 
constructing  a suitable  location  for  its  public 
library  and  museum;  improviug  its  water-supply; 
or  erecting  better  means  of  defence  against  inun- 
dations. Much  is  required;  and  the  financial 
difficulties  especially  are  very  great ; but  the  work 
is  going  on  at  Marseilles,  Lyons,  Bordeaux, 
Havre,  Rouen,  Caen,  and  many  smaller  places 
and  a considerable  portion  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  last  session  of  the  legislative  bodies  related  to 
the  demands  of  such  towns,  for  authorization  to 
borrow  money,  with  a view  to  improvements,  on 
security  of  their  octroi  duties.  There  are  many 
who  say  that  the  borrowing  is  going  on  too  fast, — 
that  towns  and  all  governments  at  this  moment 
are  embarked  in  a course  which  must  end  in  bank- 
ruptcy. Mr.  Louis  Jourdan  is  one  of  those  who 
have  written  best  on  the  subject,  as,  for  example, 
in  controversion  of  a theory  by  Mr.  Delangle,  the 
minister  of  justice,  who  lately  hazarded  the  asser- 
tion that  the  principle  of  the  administration  of 
the  head  of  a family,  in  proportioning  expenditure 
to  resources,  was  false  as  applied  to  a departement 
or  town,  or  to  the  State.  There  is  also  an  im- 
portant article  by  Mr.  A.  Clement,  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Journal  des  JEconomistei,  en- 
titled “ Des  Nouvelles  Tendances  imprimees  au£ 
grandes  Administrations  Municipales  de  la 
France’*  But  we  merely  point  to  the  fact  of 
a movement  which  is  little  perceived  by  the 
English  public;  and  we  believe,  whatever  may 
have  been  rightly  said  as  to  the  ambition 
of  some  sous-prefet  in  having  a house  as  good 
as  bis  neighbour’s,  that  the  majority  of  the  works 
alluded  to,  will  be  found  profitable  investment. 
There  are  some  descriptions  of  improving  work 
that  neglected,  each  year  find  the  quantity  and 
area  for  the  improvement,  as  well  as  cost,  doubled 
through  the  neglect  alone.  A country  which 
could  endure  the  extravagance  of  a monarch  who 
spent  forty  millions  sterling  at  Versailles,  aud 
enormous  sums  at  so  many  other  palaces,  and  for 
no  adequate  result,  and  which  could  pass  through, 
and  survive  the  phases  of  profligacy  and  anarchy 
that  followed,  must  have  some  elements  of  pros- 
perity not  easily  to  be  withdrawn.  France  needs 
only  the  continuance  of  the  present  policy,  or  its 
extension,  and  the  application  of  the  funds  now 
disbursed  on  the  army,  to  the  improvement  of  the 
means  of  communication,  and  to  the  provision  of 
better  education  for  the  inferior  classes,  in  the 
rural  districts,  in  order  to  reach  an  immense 
development  of  its  great  wealth. 

Taste  inthencwbuildingsof  the  provincial  towns, 
is  of  much  the  same  quality  as  in  those  of  Paris,— too 
much  relying  on  ornament,  too  little  appreciative 
of  the  value  of  plain  surface  and  too  little  of  that 
of  well-grouped  arrangement  of  stories  and  well- 
demonstrated  basements;  hut  is  nevertheless 
characterized  by  many  of  the  greatest  beauties 
to  he  expressed  in  our  art.  We  spoke  some  time 
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back  of  what  had  been  done  in  Rouen.  In  some 
of  the  buildings  in  Paris,  there  is  little  that  is 
good  but  the  ornament, — often  with  excellent 
figure-sculpture, — and  the  ^or^e-eoc/<;ere  and  view 
through  it  to  the  foniaine,  or  brilliant  hit  of 
green,  which  terminates  the  perspective  j hut  these 
are  often  enough  to  detain  the  eye  for  a good  half- 
hour.  “ Ornament,”  however,  and  the  exhibition 
of  eflort  after  general  adornment,  are  not  the  only 
matters  to  be  noted  of  the  works  now  in  progress 
in  France,  ns  we  have  already  shown.  Marseilles, 
Bordeaux,  Caen,  Dijon,  and  Besan^on,  and  even 
smaller  towns,  as  Auxerre,  St.  Quentin,  and  Saint- 
Dizier,  have  had  their  exhibitions  of  works  of 
industry  and  art,  as  Nantes  and  Metz  are  having 
them  now.  Sanitary  improvements  are  projected, 
or  in  some  cases  far  advanced.  The  importance  of 
good  water-supply  especially  is  felt.  Strasbourg 
and  Lyons  are  keeping  up  the  celebrity  of  their 
schools  of  painting,  and  many  other  towns  that  of 
institutions,  and  pursuits  scientific,  literary,  or 
antiquarian.  Now,  whilst  we  write,  the  columns 
of  the  Moniteur  are  giving  the  report  of  a com- 
mission charged  with  the  examination  of  5,9-10 
memoirs  received,  on  the  main  question  of  educa- 
tion to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  Lille  is 
one  of  the  great  centres  of  increasing  manufacture 
in  the  north.  Tours  has  just  voted  nearly  as  much 
as  40,000?.  towards  building  a theatre.  Indeed, 
a recent  writer,  Mr.  Leon  Pice,  inie  Siccle,  show- 
ing that  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  of  absorption 
of  the  force  of  the  country  in  Paris,  says  the 
latter  has  much  to  envy. 

We  might  fill  an  article  from  the  publications 
during  many  weeks  past  in  the  JUonileur,  of  the 
laws  authorizing  the  towns  or  departments  to 
contract  loans  and  impose  duties.  In  the  general 
text,  the  amount  to  he  borrowed,  say  one  million 
francs,  the  rate  of  interest,  five  per  cent.,  and  the 
period  in  which  the  sum  will  be  rcimbursible 
(thirty  years  from  1863  in  the  case  of  Caen),  and 
the  objects  to  be  attained,  are  first  stated.  It  may 
then  be  said  that  the  loan  is  allowed  to  be  realized 
by  advertisement  and  competition,  by  way  of  sub- 
scription, or  by  means  of  " obligations  ” to  hearer 
or  transferable  by  endorsement,  or  directly  from 
the  Caisse  des  Depots  et  Consignations,  or  from 
the  Socieii  du  Credit  Fonder  de  France,  condi- 
tions of  subscription  having  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  It  will  then  be 
added  that  the  town  is  authorized  to  impose  ex- 
traordinarily by  addition  “auprincipal  des  quaire 
contributions  directes”  a certain  number  of  cen- 
times, serving  with  other  resources  to  the  reim- 
bursement of  the  loan  and  interest.  Investment 
of  the  savings  of  the  industrious  classes  of  France 
in  the  “ obligations,”  should  promote  the  desire 
for  peace.  The  cost  of  things,  however,  as  in  the 
matter  of  rents,  may  not  be  exclusively  confined 
to  the  capital  : at  least  it  is  asserted  by  the  Pre- 
fect of  the  Seine  that  a great  rise  in  prices  has 
prevailed  throughout  Prance.  We  shall  have  a 
future  opportunity  for  showing  what  is  being 
done  in  Paris  towards  sanitary  improvement  un- 
connected with  the  mere  opening  of  the  new 
routes.  But,  it  will  have  been  already  seen,  and 
will  he  still  further,  that  the  French  metropolis  is 
offering  an  example  to  our  own,  which  deserves 
our  closest  attention. 

'^Tiat  is  required  in  London  must  be  on  a plan 
as  comprehensive  in  principle  as,  and  greater  in 
extent  than,  that  of  the  Paris  improvements.  The 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  took  steps  some 
time  since,  towards  informing  themselves  of  the 
different  propositions  which  had  been  from  time 
to  time  published,  W^e  have  not  heard,  however, 
that  such  a plan  as  we  refer  to  has  been  prepared. 
Many  good  suggestions  which  appeared  in  the 
exhibition  at  Westminster  Hall  on  the  occasion 
of  the  competition  for  the  Government  Offices, 
must  now  be  regarded  as  lost.  The  most  exten- 
sive of  those  projects,  however*,  only  went  to  the 
western  portion  of  the  Strand  and  Southw'ark  : 
besides,  the  railways  since  commenced  have  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  A plan  for  the  whole 


metropolis,  therefore,  should  be  made.  It  should 
be  carefully  matured ; hut,  after  that,  the  work 
might  he  done  in  a dozen  years,  if  the  public 
miud  were  only  ripe  to  see  that  it  will  have  to  be 
done,  and  that  ten  per  cent,  addition  will  make 
the  difference  between  structure  and  art,  and 
were  able  to  confi.de  in  some  central  authority.  If 
the  case  of  Paris  were  well  studied,  any  defects 
in  the  manner  of  proceeding  there  could  be 
avoided.  Thus,  attention  would  not  be  limited 
to  the  long,  wide,  main  routes  to  be  provided ; nor 
would  it  be  considered  sufficient  to  get  the  invested 
money  returned  from  the  new  premises  of  greater 
value  than  those  destroyed;  but  improvement 
would  extend  to  adjoining  streets,  sufficiently  to 
provide  other  habitations  in  lieu  of  those  of  the 
industrious  classes  displaced.  One  error  com- 
mitted in  Paris,  as  we  showed  in  our  last  article, 
has  been  in  the  supposition  that  the  artisan-class 
were  immediately  adequately  provided  for, 
through  the  erection  of  buildings  at  a distant 
locality,  and  that  they  could  move  from  one 
spot  to  another  with  the  same  facility  as 
persons  in  a different  rank  or  occupation. 
In  London,  when  new  streets  have  been 
formed,  the  expropriated  inhabitants  have  not 
been  provided  for  at  all;  whilst  wide  tracts  of 
ground  have  remained  for  many  years  unutilized. 
It  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
Prefect  of  the  Seine,  judging  from  his  address  to 
the  Emperor  on  the  opening  of  the  Boulevard 
Malesherbes,  that  the  complaints  against  his 
management,  though  heard  w’ith  reference  to  the 
more  recent  works,  may  be  really  due  to  the  forma- 
tion earlier  of  the  Boulevard  de  Sebastopol,  with 
the  opening  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  That  com- 
plaints were  not  made  in  those  cases,  does  not 
show  that  the  municipality  were  at  that  period  on 
a right  course  when  they  caused  458  houses  to 
disappear  between  the  Place  dii  Chutelet  and  the 
Boulevard  Sfc.  Denis,  building  only  204,  and  230 
to  disappear  between  the  Place  du  Louvi*e  and  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  building  only  eighty-nine;  and 
nothing  is  here  said  as  to  the  comparative  numbers 
of  the  logements.  The  French  pre-s  did  not 
speak  so  plainly  then  as  it  speaks  now.  The  in- 
convenience was  endured ; and  outcry  has  only 
broken  out  at  the  time  when  the  municipality  have 
discovered,  and  are,  wo  make  no  doubt,  most 
anxious  to  alleviate,  the  suffering,  which  is  to  he 
referred  to  various  causes, — increase  of  population 
being  not  forgotten.  We  know  nothing,  however, 
that  tells  against  the  French  management  so 
much  as  the  history  of  the  two  Victoria  streets, 
Smithfield  Market,  and  the  Fleet  Prison  site,  tells 
against  our  own.  Since  the  bulk  of  this  article 
was  written,  it  has  been  announced,  though  pre- 
maturely, that  the  construction  of  a model  cite. 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  is  contemplated. 
According  to  the  account,  it  would  cover  20,000 
square  metres,  and  would  provide  (in  the  front, 
of  80  metres  in  length)  furnished  cTianibres  at  a 
rent  each  of  ten  francs  the  month,  and  in  the 
rear,  buildings  containing  altogether  1,319  ap- 
partements,  each  of  three  rooms  and  a closet  large 
j enough  for  a cradle.  The  cite  would  also  include 
buildings  for  a creche,  or  nursing  establishment, 
an  asile  or  infant  school,  a school  for  young  girls, 
with  an  ouvroir  or  work-room,  probably  with 
work  furnished  by  the  administration  of  the  hos- 
pitals ; also  an  onvroir  for  adult  women ; fourteen 
ateliers  for  apprentissage  to  the  several  trades  of 
cabinet-raakera’ work,  carving,  joinery,  mechanical 
engineering,  general  smiths’  work,  and  tapestry 
work,  with  steam-power  equal  to  that  of  fourteen 
horses, — dormitories  containing  550  beds  being 
attached  to  this  department;  a cooking  establish- 
ment, and  refectories;  a bathing  establishment; 
a wash-house  and  drjing-room,  to  be  available 
without  charge,  a dispensary,  a library,  and  a 
chapel.  The  whole  of  the  appartements  would  be 
heated  from  one  immense  calorifbre.  Water 
would  be  communicated  to  each  story ; as  shortly 
seems  to  be  intended  that  it  should  be,  for  the 
whole  of  Paris.  We  are  not  at  present  able  to  learn 


from  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  " Consdl 
d’lrggiene  publique,"  in  which  the  description  of 
this  project  appears,  the  exact  reasons  of  an  un- 
favourable opinion  by  that  authority.  But  the 
description  seems  to  indicate  the  correct  view  of 
what  is  wanted.  It  would  be  necessary  only  to 
avoid  the  evil,  to  which  such  plans  are  liable,  of 
closed-in  and  ill-ventilated  passages  or  streets. 
The  Municipal  Council,  however,  to  whom  the 
project  was  first  attributed  by  Le  Siecle,  took 
alarm  at  the  attribution,  and  have  since  sought  to 
re-assure  huildei’S  that  they  have  no  intention  to 
interfere  in  competition  with  private  industry  in 
such  undertakings. 

It  has  we  think  appeared  from  what  we  have 
already  said,  that  such  particulars  as  we  are 
giving  of  the  circumstances  in  Paris,  defects  and 
advantages,  attending  the  actual  provision,  of 
places  of  habitation,  and  of  the  architecture,  may 
be  interesting,  if  not  more  permanently  useful. 
We  have  shown  in  a previous  article  that  the 
population  of  the  French  metropolis  is  exceedingly 
dense.  The  contrasts,  however,  of  every  kind  be- 
tween different  quarters,  and  between  spacious 
boulevards  and  narrow  streets,  are  very  remark- 
able. In  the  third  and  fourth  arrondissements, 
(“  Du  Temple”  and  “ de  I’Hotel  de-Ville”)  and  in 
great  part  of  the  fifth  arrondissement  (“Du  Pan- 
theon”) the  worst  conditions  for  health  exist. 
The  streets  commenced  or  projected  in  such  dis- 
tricts, and  the  new  routes  to  the  outskirts,  or  to 
unoccupied  or  improveable  ground  at  no  great 
distance,  will  surely  permit  of  a different  arrange- 
meutofthings.  Still  there  is  much  required,  even 
of  better  building  regulations. 

In  the  fashionable  quarters  of  Paris,  nay  in 
the  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  or  Faubourg  St. 
Germain,  where  the  streets  are  still  narrow, 
and  the  deprivation  of  light  and  air  very 
great,  the  more  modem  the  structure,  the 
greater  seems  its  subjection  to  the  tendency  to 
cover  every  portion  of  the  ground,  and  to  build 
up  a frontage  such  as  may  give  a large  number  of 
appartements  for  letting.  Whatever  be  the  law, 
an  excessive  altitude  in  proportion  to  the  width 
of  the  street  is  common  in  now  buildings.  In 
the  districts  recently  annexed  to  Paris,  the  ap- 
pearance is  less  uniform ; but  new  buildings  have 
generally  the  full  number  of  stories. 

In  the  Feviie  Furopeenne  have  recently  ap- 
peared several  articles,  in  a series,  entitled  “ A 
Trailers  Londres ; Fsquisses  Anglaises.'’  Such 
articles  are  becoming  frequent  in  the  French 
reviews ; and  it  is  a good  sign.  We  like  also  to 
see  what  is  said  in  them  of  our  country  ; and  we 
would  not  treat  observations  as  unworthy  of 
notice,  because  there  are  some  mistakes  in  trifling 
mutters.  If  we  read  that  the  omnibus  conductors 
in  London,  in  calling  for  passengers,  hold  up  a 
number  of  fingers  to  indicate  the  number  of  pence 
of  the  fare,  or  If  we  find  that  a writer  has  at- 
tracted somewhat  too  much  importance  to  North 
End,  as  a district,  misled  as  to  the  omnibus  men 
by  a practice  of  bis  compafrioies,  which  is 
very  embarrassing,  in  pecuniary  transactions  with 
Englishmen ; and  in  the  latter  matter  by  what 
we  know  of  the  “ West  End,”  we  feel  that  it 
has  been  at  some  cost  if  we  have  ourselves  escaped 
errors  in  points  of  more  serious  character.  But 
when  the  writer  in  the  Fevue  Furopeenne  de- 
scribes certain  aspects  of  London  which  are 
not  sightly,  we  have  something  to  say  of 
the  existence  of  features  in  Paris  which  are 
worthy  of  his  attention,  as  those  which  he 
treats  of  are  deserving  of  ours.  In  naming  the 
latter,  he  only  speaks  of  defects  acknowledged, 
and  matter  of  long-standing  self-reproach.  The 
French  writer,  Mr.  A.  Legrelle,  enters  London  by 
the  Old  Kent-road;  and  he  gives,  fiiirly  enough, 
what  we  have  often  said  should  be  deprecated,  a 
foreigner’s  impressions  of  the  British  capital,  on 
entering  it.  We  do  not,  indeed,  see  that  the 
liquor  trade  takes  possession  of  corner  houses  in 
England  especially,  recollecting  the  “ Au  bon 
coin  ” which  we  read  frequently  in  Paris;  or  that 
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walls  are  more  defaced  by  tbe  bill-sticker  than 
are  ends  of  houses  with  gigantic  representations 
of  the  “ Redlngote  Grise  ” and  the  “ Bon  Diable.” 
These  advertisement-pictures  are  common  enough 
in  Paris ; whilst  we  may  add,  exhibitions,  and 
other  matters  to  come  off,  as  well  as  publications, 
are  not  advertised  enough  for  the  convenience  of 
persons  interested.  But  we  admit  all  tbe  sarcasm, 
and  much  of  the  truth  of  what  he  says ; and  we 
are  prepared  to  add  that  there  is  no  cause  for 
national  pride  j but,  by  singular  accident,  the 
French  writer  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  entered 
Paris  by  any  of  the  routes  which  a British  traveller 
and  author  would  take,  were  he  now  writing 
before  the  advent  of  railways.  We  happen  to  be 
particularly  well  acquainted  with  that  part  of 
the  route  from  St.  Denis  which  is  within  the 
fortifications,  or  La  Chapelle,  as  the  district  is 
named ; and  we  suggest  observation  of  the  features 
of  that  line,  or  of  those  'of  La  Villette,  east,  and 
Montmartre,  and  the  Batignollos,  west,  as  very 
necessary  to  information  of  the  whole  character, 
decorative  and  sanitary,  of  the  splendid  capital  of 
France.  But  of  some  districts  of  this  character 
we  have  spoken  in  a previous  article. 

To  understand  how  the  contrast  between  Paris 
within  the  line  of  the  former  barrier,  or  external 
boulevards,  and  the  district  beyond  that  has 
accrued,  we  must  keep  in  consideration  the  respec- 
tive tendencies  of  fashion  and  of  the  desire  for 
cheap  living.  Such  articles  of  consumption  as 
wine  at  least,  were  cheaper  in  an  important  de- 
gree beyond  the  range  of  the  octroi  duties ; and  it 
is  only  lately  that  the  half-hut,  half  wine-shop 
character  of  building,  and  substitute  for  architec- 
ture, which  was  the  result,  has  been  there  amelio- 
r.ated,  attendant  upon  the  emigration  from  the 
centre,  and  settlement  of  families  of  the  middle 
class,  with  whom  cheapness  of  residence  was  a 
consideration.  In  fact,  the  Parisian  has  been  a 
lover  of  the  life  of  the  boulevards,  and  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  theatre ; and  so  much  is  this  still 
the  case,  that  the  opening  required  to  complete 
tbe  Boulevard  du  Prince  Eugene,  as  well  as  to 
commence  another  line,  is  deferred  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine,  it  had  been  feared 
to  “trouble  the  pleasures  of  tbe  laborious  classes, 
in  demolishing  the  theatres  that  they  prefer,  pre^ 
vious  to  the  reconstruction  of  new  buildings."  The 
laborious  classes " spend  upon  amusements, 
sometimes  as  much  as  would  procure  them  better 
logement ; or  what,  if  laid  by,  would  preserve  them 
from  the  painful  incidence  of  that  absence  of  de- 
mand for  their  labour  which  they  must  from  time 
to  time  expect.  From  whatever  cause,  however, 
it  is  only  within  recent  years  that  compression  of 
the  residential  population  has  been  much  diverted 
from  central  Paris.  “We  have  given  in  a previous 
article  what  have  been  the  numerical  results  in 
some  of  the  districts  already  spoken  of,  reaching 
to  the  fortifications,  and  now  annexed  for  octroi 
purposes ; and  we  have  shown  also  that  there  ii 
still  considerable  space  and  room  for  improve- 
ment. Amongst  the  number  of  larger  buildings 
which  are  now  being  erected,  are  many  which  are 
as  worthy  of  notice  as  those  of  any  part  of  Paris. 

The  suburban  villa  is  chiefly  seen  westward,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne;  there  are 
several  good  examples  about  Passy,  as  between  the 
Porte  de  Passy  and  Porte  delaMuette.  The  composer 
Kossini  resides  in  one  of  them.  In  some  of  these 
latter  examples,  coloured  materials  are  introduced 
with  good  effect.  The  mansard-roof,  enclosing  a 
lofty  story,  lighted  by  dormer-windows,  richly 
sculptured  in  stone,  and  perhaps  an  attic  over  all, 
lighted  by  locarues  ornamented  in  zinc,  is  very 
prominent  in  the  design,  and  constitutes  the  pre- 
vailing type  of  the  villa.  In  the  street-architec- 
ture proper,  the  features  mentioned  are  more 
subordinate.  Much  taste  is  shown  in  the  out- 
houses and  lodges  of  villas,  especially  in  the 
car\'ed  woodwork  adapted  from  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  There  are  many  picturesque  speci- 
mens of  this  class  of  building  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne. 


Since  the  completion  of  the  railways,  however, 
people  have  begun  to  live  altogether  out  of  town, 
and  jolie  maison  de  campagne’'  is  the  fre- 
quent heading  of  advertisements.  It  is  a new  op- 
portunity for  developing  an  old  taste,  and  it  will 
shortly  eft'ect  great  changes  in  the  country  about 
Paris,  if  not  in  the  city  itself. 

The  French  court  has  never  been  very  settled  in 
its  place  of  abode.  Tbe  tendency  of  fashion  was  to 
dwell  near  to  the  spot  favoured  by  royalty ; and 
when  the  king  came  to  reside  in  Paris,  impulse  was 
given  to  building.  The  evidences  of  that  during 
the  time  of  Louis  XV.  are  almost  inexhaustible. 
The  aristocracy  rich  enough  to  have  houses  en- 
tirely to  themselves,  occupied,  when  not  at  their 
chuteaux,  the  houses  “ enire-cour-et-jardin and 
many  of  these  in  the  Faubourg  Sb.  Germain,  not- 
withstanding the  tendency  we  have  spoken  of, 
still  remain  much  as  they  were.  There  are  nume- 
rous examples  also  near  the  Palais  Royal  and  in 
other  quarters ; though  many  of  them  are  now 
altered  from  the  original  destination.  The  defects 
of  the  ornament  during  one  part  of  tbe  Louis  XV. 
period  have  been  often  spoken  of  j the  architecture 
which  led  up  to  that  period,  and  indeed  much  of 
the  fanciful  detail  which  was  contemporaneous 
with  the  Jtococo,  deserves  to  he  better  known. 
The  iron-work  we  may  especially  mention.  It  is 
found  in  profusion,  as  balconets,  in  every  quarter 
of  old  Paris;  and  is  remarkable  for  variety  and 
the  beauty  of  its  curved  lines.  GeneraUy  there  is 
no  “ornament," — no  chased  or  pincers’-wrought 
work.  Draughtsmen  should  look  at  it  in  the  streets, 
and  search  it  in  the  courts:  there  are,  however, 
thousands  of  examples.  When  the  labour  of  the 
iron-workers  was  diverted  to  military  engines,  as 
in  the  time  of  the  first  Napoleon,  the  art  went 
back ; aud  what  was  executed  iu  Roman  taste,  and 
even  from  the  designs  of  Percier  and  Fontaine, 
was  greatly  inferior.  The  art  has  since  had  the 
benefit  of  the  Medimval  study;  and  balconets 
of  many  of  the  lately-built  houses  show  that 
the  taste  aud  skill  have  been  in  great  measure 
revived. 


CHICHESTER  CATHEDRAL  AND  ITS 
RESTORATION. 

TISIT  TO  THE  MOiirilENTS,  TAINTED  WINDOWS, 
AXTAK  TOMBS,  AND  ANTIQUITIES  IN  THE  CHOIR 
AISLES,  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  TRANSEPTS. 

On  visiting  the  cathedral  a few  days  ago,  I find 
the  ground  has  been  excavated  to  the  depth  of 
13  feet  for  the  four  tower  piers,  and  a layer  of 
cement  concrete  filled  in  4 feet  in  thickness,  on 
which  is  placed  massive  masonry,  consisting  of 
large  blocks  of  bard  Purbeck  ashlar,  laid  in  regu- 
lar courses  in  cement.  The  foundations  of  two 
piers  have  already  been  brought  to  the  fioor  level. 
The  masonry  is  being  prepared  for  the  other  two, 
and  is  in  a forward  state  for  laying,  and  will  be 
finished  about  the  middle  of  October  next.  By 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  Marshall,  who  is  engaged  as 
superintendent  by  the  architect,  I have  had  an 
opportunity  of  closely  inspecting  the  works,  which 
are  being  carried  on  with  great  energy.  I must 
not  forget  to  mention  that  I also  observed  the 
complete  manner  in  which  the  old  piers  of  the 
nave  and  choir,  and  angles  of  transepts  have  been 
under-pinned,  a work  of  groat  engineering  diffi- 
culty, which  appears,  however,  to  have  been  ac 
coinplished  with  complete  success,  without  having 
disturbed  in  the  slightest  way  the  original  parts 
of  the  sacred  edifice.  I have  but  little  doubt  that 
the  cathedral  will,  if  adequate  funds  are  supplied, 
he  restored  within  tbe  time  specified  by  Mr.  Scott 
(five  years),  and  to  a complete  resemblance  to  the 
edifice  as  it  was  before  the  late  disaster.  How- 
ever happily,  though,  the  restoration  of  a work 
like  the  tower  aud  spire  may  be  effected,  there 
must  be  a feeling  of  non-identity  established  in 
one’s  mind,  of  which  it  will  he  impossible  to 
divest  it.  Still  we  shall  have  a counterpart, 
doubtless,  of  the  late  beautifvrl  spire,  its  origi- 
nal elegant  outline,  chasteness  of  design,  and 
correct  proportion,  all  studiously  copied;  and 
if  not  to  our  minds  tbe  spire  of  our  childhood, 
yet  a faithful  portrait  of  a departed  friend. 
Although  the  work  of  restoration  is  going  on, 
still  we  believe  visitors  may  inspect  portions  of 
the  cathedral.  I will  therefore  draw  their  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  monuments,  painted  windows, 
altar  tombs,  and  other  works  of  art  and  antiqui- 


ties in  the  choir  aisles,  north  and  south  transepts, 
&c.  The  north  transept  chapel  is  undoubtedly 
the  oldest  portion  of  the  cathedral,  and  tradition 
assigns  this  to  a period  anterior  to  the  Norman 
conquest,  and  as  having  formed  part  of  the  ancient 
monastery  of  St.  Peter.  This  chapel  is  truly  an 
interesting  piece  of  architecture  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  originally  contained  two  altars.  Tbe 
moulded  ribs  of  the  roof  have  the  tooth  orna- 
ment, a characteristic  of  this  style.  The  marble 
column  in  the  centre  has  induced  many  to  think 
this  was  the  ancient  chapter-house  of  the  cathe- 
dral; but  the  two  chapels,  with  piscina  and  other 
adjuncts,  prove  this  notion  is  not  founded  in  fact. 
The  very  peculiar  staircase  leading  to  the  room 
over,  in  which  there  is  a piscina,  induces  the 
belief  that  it  was  never  other  than  a chapel,  and 
the  apartment  over  was  formed  evidently  for  the 
use  of  the  ebantry  priest.  In  ascending  tbe  stair- 
case, one  ought  to  notice  the  billet  moulding  of 
the  old  Norman  windows,  and  the  small  triforium 
windows  over,  now  blocked  up,  but  forming  part 
of  Bishop  Ralph’s  original  Normau  church.  The 
corbel-table  is  here  very  curious ; the  carving  is 
rude,  but  characteristic;  one  corbel  in  particular 
may  be  said  to  symbolize  the  fall  of  man,  the  evil 
genius  liaving  got  a man’s  body  wholly  within  his 
jaws.  Entering  the  choir  north  aisle  from  this 
chapel  there  is  an  effigy  on  a recessed  altar-tomh, 
in  spar,  and  is  supposed  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  Adam  de  Moleyncs,  some  time  bishop  of 
Chichester,  who  was  assassinated  at  Portsmouth, 
and  the  popular  belief  is  at  the  instigation  of 
Richard,  Duke  of  York.  This  tomb  received  no 
injury  from  the  late  catastrophe.  Near  to  this 
mouument  may  be  found  a brass  plate  inserted 
in  the  wall,  with  the  following  quaint  inscrip- 
tion ; — 

“ (Balle  jaccs)  juste  ciinctis  deflendns  anilcis 
Omnibus  (heu)  tristefunere  fBaliejaces) 

(Balle  jaces)  vita-  cunctis  exemplar  lionestai 
Dulcisonans  verb!  buccina  vBalle  jacea) 

Pauperlbus  pater : -EgrolU  Solaraen  et  ibtis 
.Cdibus  (ah;  meiito  gloria  (Balle  jaces) 

Dilccti  quondam  Biclaei  Pnesulis  ossa 
Jnxta,  liic  conUguo  marmore  (Balle  Jaces) 

Hcnricus  Balius,  LlchflcUlia.’,  natus,  comita 
Stafford : in  utroq  coltegio  Wichamico  il— 

Lo  Wintonia;,  altero  Oxonire  educatus 
Sacra:  theologiae  doctor,  hujus  ecclesia: 

Precentor,  et  archidiacon  Cices 
Tren  ; hoe  tiiniUo  tegitur.  Obiit 
30°  Mar  ; A°  1003,  mtatis  sua:  50." 

The  transform.ition  of  Ralph’s  Church  into  its 
present  form  ought  here  to  be  noticed.  A casual 
observer  will  readily  see  that  the  massive  round 
arches  h.ave  been  removed,  and  slender  pointed 
arches,  with  vaulting  shafts,  ribs,  and  marble 
columns  introduced,  and  are  of  the  time  of  King 
John. 

The  Perpendicular  windows  arc  nearly  two 
centuries  later. 

I now  bring  my  readers  to  a painted  window  by 
Willement,  put  in  in  1814,  in  memory  of  Edward 
Freeland.  Tbe  colouring  is  good,  but  we  cannot 
help  noticing  the  drawing  of  Eve  and  other  prin- 
cipal figures  : early  art  truly  was  not  a model  for  a 
sculptor.  This  window  is  for  harmony  of  colour 
one  of  the  best  in  the  cathedral,  and  it  is  a subject 
of  regret  that  the  artist  should  have  so  closely 
copied  the  human  figure  after  some  of  the  very 
early  masters.  Eve,  we  are  told,  was  fairer  than 
any  of  her  daughters ; but  she  does  not  here  cer- 
tainly appear  as  the  generally  conceived  type  of 
female  beauty.  Close  to  this  window,  which 
I am  glad  to  say  is  uninjured,  is  the  chapel  of  St, 
Jlary  Magdalene,  now  the  mausoleum  of  the 
Miller  family.  The  monument  here  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Miller,  Bart.,  is  in  the 
debased  style  so  prevalent  from  the  Reformation 
to  within  the  list  twenty  years,  since  which  time 
memorials  are  being  designed  to  harmonize  with 
sacred  edifices,  of  which  they  ought,  certes,  to 
form  an  homogeneous  part.  A few  paces  from 
this  spot  is  the  aute-chapel  of  Ralph’s  lady-chapel, 
and  is  interesting.  The  presbytery,  erected  either 
by  Neville  or  Gilbert  St.  Leofard,  bishop  of  Chi- 
chester, is  well  worthy  of  notice.  This  is  unques- 
tionably a master-piece  of  the  style  of  their  time 
(thirteenth  century),  and  entitles  our  cathedral  to 
claims  of  beauty  peculiar  to  itself.  The  pier  arches 
are  stilted,  three  centred,  aud  slightly  curved  in- 
ward between  the  cord  line  and  the  capitals ; the 
clustered  marble  columns  which  support  them  are 
very  early  examples.  Similar  columns,  in  minia- 
ture, may  be  seen  at  Boxgrove  church.  These 
arches  are  very  dissimilar  to  the  Moorish,  or  horse- 
shoe arch,  being  wide  in  proportion  to  their 
height.  Walking  a few  paces  westward,  and 
turning  to  the  east,  one  cannot  help  admiring  the 
beauty  of  the  richly-moulded  Pointed  arches 
within  circular  arches  of  the  triforium  windows, 
the  large  hollows  of  which  are  filled  in  with  gro- 
tesque animals,  chasing  each  other.  The  play  of 
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light  and  shade  here  is  very  satisfactory,  and  shows 
the  skill  of  the  ancient  sculptor.  These  cuttings 
require  only  to  he  relieved  of  their  hideous  coats 
of  whitewash  to  bring  out  their  original  beauty. 
Xear  to  the  lady-chapel,  on  the  north  side,  the 
low  coped  tomb,  inscribed  to  Radulphus  Episcopus, 
may  be  noticed.  This  is  the  tomb  of  Ralph, 
the  founder  of  the  original  church,  and  one  of 
the  oldest  in  England.  On  the  opposite  side  are 
two  similar  tombs,  but  without  inscriptions : 
they  have  croziers  in  the  usual  form,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  tombs  of  Rishops  Seffrid  and 
Hilary.  They  stand  in  a position  in  which  the 
original  founders  of  a church  would  be  interred. 
Hear  these  may  be  noticed  the  monument  of 
Thomas  Bickley,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  who  died 
1596 ; he  was  one  of  the  many  instances  of  men 
who  have  been  the  architects  of  their  own  fortune. 
The  monument  to  his  memory  is  of  a style  so  pre- 
valent during  the  reigns  of  the  Tudor  and  Stewart 
families.  Some  of  my  readers  may  recollect  that 
just  at  this  spot  was  an  ancient  slab  of  Purbeck 
marble,  containing  a carving  of  the  heart  of  one 
Maude,  with  its  inscription  : — 

“ Id  git  le  cceur  de  Maudde.” 

The  slab  is  not  destroyed,  but  will  eventually  be 
replaced  in  its  original  position,  when  the  resto- 
rations now  in  progress  are  complete : the  slab, 
which  was  much  decomposed,  was  removed  to  pre- 
vent its  being  defaced.  Just  at  this  spot  may  be 
noticed  a mural  tablet,  with  an  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  John  Farhill,  of  Chichester,  who  died 
1830,  or  thereabouts;  the  lines  are  as  follow  : — 
Within  the  precincts,  where  religion  throws 
A pious  sadness  o’er  the  grave’s  repose, 

Lies  here  entombed  a schoJar’s  mortal  part, 

Who  stored  true  knowledge  in  a Christian  heart. 

And  gave  up  meekly  ’ncath  the  chastening  rod, 

A calm  existence,  to  rejoin  his  God. 

Accept,  dear  shade,  howe’er  released  from  earth, 

A brother’s  tribute  to  departed  worth. 

Next  may  he  noticed  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin, 
which  is  situate  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir  south 
aisle.  The  painted  window  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Dean  Chimdler’s  sister,  has  received  no  injury. 
The  designs,  typical  of  the  charitable  disposition  of 
the  lady  are  taken  from  the  25th  Chapter  of  Saint 
Matthew.  The  window  has  a scroll  borne  by 
three  angels,  on  which  appears  this  comforting 
passage  of  Holy  Scripture,  “ Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me.”  The  fine  marble  bust 
in  memory  of  the  amiable  and  excellent  Bishop 
Otter,  is  intact ; a fact  we  mention  with  reference 
to  the  sad  fall  of  the  tower  and  spire.  The  bust 
is  by  Towne,  and  bears  a strong  resemblance  to 
the  good  prelate.  I have  now  brought  my  readers 
to  the  south  choir  aisle,  where  the  first  object  that 
strikes  the  eye  is  a panel  of  ancient  carving,  said 
to  have  been  removed  from  Selsey  Cathedral : 
subject,  Mary  and  Martha  at  the  Feet  of  the 
Saviour.  The  carving  is  rude  but  effective.  A 
similar  panel,  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  will  be 
found  a few  yards  westward.  These  curious  old 
panels  have  suffered  much  from  time  and  change, 
and  are  evidently  not  in  their  entirety.  The 
painted  window  to  Bishop  Shuttlewortb,  deserves 
attention  : the  following  truthful  inscription  may 
be  seen : — “ Sacred  to  the  deeply-revered  memory 
of  Philip  Nicholas  Shuttlewortb,  D.D.,  the 
lamented,  pious,  and  beloved  Bishop  of  Chichester. 
He  departed  this  life  J.'muary  7, 1812,  in  the  60th 
year  of  his  age.”  The  colours  of  this  window  are 
rich  and  harmonizing.  The  full-length  figures  of 
St.  Paul,  Our  Lord,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  are  here  represented. 
The  heautiful  window,  I am  sorry  to  say,  was 
somewhat  injured  by  compression  of  air,  when  the 
tower  and  spire  fell  in,  hut  the  damage  done  to  it 
has  been  skilfully  remedied  by  Mr.  George 
Knight,  the  cathedral  plumber  and  glazier,  and 
himself  an  artist.  Near  to  this  window,  is  the 
superb  monument  to  Bishop  Shurborne,  which 
fortunatelyreceived  no  injury  whatever.  The  monu- 
ment composed  of  alal)aster,  attracts  general 
admiration.  Robert  Shurborne  was  appointed 
Bishop  of  Chichester  in  1508.  He  greatly, 
it  is  said,  embellished  the  church,  and  spent  very 
large  sums  of  money  on  it.  We  are  indebted  to 
him  for  the  historical  paintings  and  portraits  of 
kings,  queens,  and  bishops  in  the  south  transept, 
of  which  I will  speak  more  fully  presently.  Bishop 
Shurborue’s  tomb  is  still  in  perfect  preservation, 
and  bears  a recumbent  effigy,  coloured  and  gilt, 
in  pontificals,  within  an  arched  recess,  richly 
canopied  and  moulded,  and  guarded  by  angels  j 
and  a very  good  idea  is  here  given  of  the  monu- 
ments peculiar  to  the  age,  and  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  tame  and  unmeaning  memorials  of  later 
times.  The  following  beautiful  inscription  may 
be  seen: — "^‘Non  iutres  in  judicium  cum  servo 


tuo  dominc,  Robert  Shurborne.”  Near  this  spot 
may  be  seen  a plain  mural  tablet  to  perpetu.^te 
the  memory  of  Bishop  Buckner,  who  filled  the 
see  of  Chichester  twenty-six  years,  and  died  at 
the  advanced  age  of  ninety  years.  Here  are  two 
doonvays  in  the  south  wall  of  this  aisle.  The  one 
with  the  pointed  arch,  an  insertion,  leads  into  the 
dean’s  vestry,  probably  the  original  chapter- 
house.  In  the  room  are  paintings, — portraits  of 
James  II.,  William  III.,  Anne,  and  George  I.,  in 
good  preservation,  in  massive  frames,  gilt  and 
ornamented.  The  east  window  of  this  room  is 
what  is  called  a three-light  window,  and  is  un- 
questionably one  of  the  finest  in  the  cathedral. 
Here  also  is  an  ancient  piece  of  furniture — a reli- 
quary, said  to  have  contained  the  rich  vestments 
and  jewels  which  adorned  the  shrine  of  St. 
Richard  de  la  Wyche.  This  is  a valuable  relic;  the 
carving  is  good,  and  the  whole  nearly  perfect. 
The  slit  to  receive  the  ofi’erings  of  the  faith- 
ful is  still  to  be  seen.  This  is  the  room  in 
which  it  is  supposed  that  Sir  William  Wal- 
ler’s soldiers  discovered  the  communion  plate 
secreted  behind  the  wainscot.  I now  have 
brought  my  readers  to  what  remains  of  the 
south  transept.  Here  were  to  be  found  the  histo- 
rical paintings  to  which  I have  already  briefly 
alluded.  The  portraits  of  the  kings  and  queens 
were  very  much  injiared  and  broken  at  the  time  of 
the  melancholy  catastrophe.  Mr.  George  Dale,  of 
Chichester,  took  shortly  after  some  very  be.axitiful 
stereoscopic  views  of  these  paintings;  and  he  also 
reflected  from  various  aspects  several  other  most 
successful  scenes  of  this  interesting  portion  of  the 
c.athedral.  Mr.  Dale’s  views  include  the  large 
historical  paintings  which  represent  the  founda 
tion  of  the  see  .at  Selsey,  in  680.  St.  Wilfrid, 
accompanied  by  the  monks  of  Selsey,  appears 
before  Ceadwalla,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  with 
a scroll  in  his  hand,  on  which  is  wTitten  “Da 
Servis  Dei  locum  habitationes  propter  Deum.” 
The  king’s  answer  appeared  in  an  open  book  held 
by  one  of  his  attendants — “ Fiat  sicut  petitur.” 
In  the  second  painting  is  represented  Bishop 
Shurborne  petitioning  Henry  YIII.  for  a confir- 
mation of  the  charter  granted  by  Ceadwalla.  On 
the  scroll  held  by  the  bishop  was  the  following 
inscription: — “ Sanctissimus  rex;  Propter  Deum 
confirma  ecclesiam  tuam  Cicestrensum  jam 
cathedralem,  sicut  Caedwalla,  Rex  Sussexia*, 
Ecclesiam  Selesiensem  alim  Cathedralem,  confir- 
mavit.”  The  king  consents — “ Pro  amore  Jesu 
Christi,  quod  petis  conceda.”  Mr.  Dale’s  stereo- 
scopic slide  includes,  with  these  interesting 
paintings,  the  portraits  of  some  of  the  kings.  His 
second  slide  takes  in  the  portraits  of  bishops  of 
Selsey  and  Chichester;  and  he  also  took  a view  of 
the  large  and  very  heautiful  window  in  the  south 
transept. 

The  recumbent  effigy  with  Gothic  arch,  in 
memory  of  the  late  John  Smith,  of  Dale  Park, 
father  of  Mr.  John  Abel  Smith,  who  faithfully 
represented  the  city  of  Chichester  in  Parliament 
for  twenty-eight  years,  was  not  at  all  injured. 
Bishop  Langton’s  altar-tomb,  also,  in  this  tran- 
sept, escaped  unhurt.  St.  Richard’s  shrine  and 
its  altar-tomb  stood  here  (south  transept),  and 
was  only  taken  down  and  removed  into  the  lady 
chapel  on  the  morning  of  the  late  melancholy 
catastrophe. 

1 have  humbly  attempted  thus  briefly  to  give 
my  readers  a description  of  this  part  of  the  sacred 
edifice  and  of  the  objects  most  worthj'  of  atten- 
tion. 

V-  Now  I am  upon  the  subject  of  the  cathedral,  I 
will  take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  I 
have  recently  had  the  privilege  of  viewing  a 
most  exquisite  miniature  counterpart  of  the  tower 
and  spire,  carved  in  wood  by  an  amateur  artist, 
who  employs,  it  would  seem,  bis  few  leisure  hours 
in  chiselling  flowers,  fruit,  and  churches,  and  other 
picturesque  buildings.  His  productions  are  of 
extraordinary  beauty,  and  possess  great  delicacy 
of  workmanship.  I should  be  neglecting  the 
old  axiom,  “ Palmam  gui  meruit  ferat”  by  with- 
holding the  name  of  the  successful  and  tasteful 
carver;  therefore  I will  observe  that  Mr.  Holmes, 
of  Chichester,  is  the  artist  to  whom  I allude.  The 
pretty  model  is  in  cedar,  and  stands  18  inches 
high,  and  moulded  on  a scale  of  10  feet  to  an  inch. 
The  chaste  and  delicate  tracery  panel  bands  that 
surrounded  onr  once  beautifijd  spire,  and  the 
turret  windows  and  pinnacles  above  the  tower, 
are  truthfully  depicted  in  this  very  interesting 
little  work  of  art,  in  the  execution  of  which  Mr. 
Holmes  has  proved  himself  a carver  of  no  mediocre 
order. 

I find  by  the  subscription-lists  (for  the  cathe- 
dral restoration  fund)  now  lying  at  Messrs. 
Gruggen  & Comper’s  bank,  the  London  and  County 
Bank,  and  at  Messrs.  Mason  & Wilmshurst,  book- 


sellers and  publishers,  Chichester,  that  some  liberal  | 

additions  have  been  made  to  the  lists  in  aid  of  the  1 

restoration  of  the  cathedral.  I will  just  name  a : 

fev/  among  the  many  contributors  who  have  come  i 

forward  in  the  good  cause  since  the  reopening  of  i 

the  nave  for  Divine  service,  which  took  place  a j 

short  time  ago,  when  a collection  was  made,  after  , 

an  earnest  appeal  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  ;i 

diocese,  amounting  to  9Zl.  123.  lOd. : — Benjamin  ; ; 

Bond  Cabhell,  esq.  (A.ldwick),  has  given  thensuni- 
ficent  sum  of  500Z. ; Major  and  Mrs.  Drewe  !, 
(Chichester),  25?. ; H.  Norris,  esq.  (Swalcliffe-park,  i j 
Banbury),  25?.;  Miss  F.  Hersee  (Chichester),  20?.;  |l 
Henry  Duke,  esq.  (Earnley),  25?. ; the  Rev.  Henry  j 
Sockett  (Petwortb),  50?.;  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  50?. ; F.  D.  Astley,  :j 
esq.  (Westdean  House),  100?.  Very  good  collec-  ii 
tions  also  have  been  made,  after  sermons  preached  1 1 
in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  bishop,  in  >! 
the  churches  in  the  parishes  of  his  diocese.  With  i ; 
all  these  recent  donations  the  amount  now  sub-  | 
scribed  in  aid  of  the  restoration  does  not,  we  fear,  j 
exceed  33,000?.;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  ; 
that  according  to  Mr.  Scott’s  estimate  the  sum  of  ! 
50,000?.  is  required.  F.  W.  ; 

Westgate,  CJiichesfer. 


ON  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ACCESSORIES 
OF  MONUMENTAL  SCULPTURE.* 

The  subject  of  “The  Architectural  Accessories 
of  Monumental  Sculpture  ” embraces  so  wide  a 
field  of  research,  and  the  line  to  be  drawn  between 
architectural  accessories  of  sculpture,  and  sculp- 
turesque accessories  of  architecture,  is  in  many  in- 
stances so  little  defined,  that  to  draw  that  line, 
and  to  sketch,  even  superficially,  the  leading 
features  of  the  whole  subject,  would  be  matter  for 
a volume.  The  narrowness  of  the  limits  of  one 
evening’s  paper,  therefore,  constitutes  in  itself  an 
apology  for  its  incompleteness.  All  that  can  be 
done  is  to  point  to  a few  examples  of  the  ancient 
schools,  and  where  the  actual  examples  are  want- 
ing, to  quote  the  authority  of  those  who,  from  the 
obscure  hints  of  ancient  historians,  have  brought 
to  light  some  of  their  principles  of  art.  And  if  w'e 
compare  with  the  few  examples  that  remain  the 
eflbrts  of  our  modern  schools  (our  own  especially), 
we  shall  find  that,  obvious  as  these  principles  may 
appear,  they  have  been  sadly  misunderstood,  and 
too  often  utterly  ignored  by  our  artists.  Perhaps 
the  fault  will  he  found  to  exist,  not  so  much  in 
the  want  of  talent  in  these  times,  as  in  the  spirit 
of  utilitarianism,  which,  by  insisting  on  the  union 
of  the  artist  and  the  tradesman  in  the  same  person, 
limits  the  artist  to  a single  branch  of  art,  and 
practically  ignores  that  union  of  the  three  sisters 
in  which  alone  true  strength  in  art  can  be  found. 

Taking  as  an  axiom  that  the  object  of  a pedestal 
is  to  give  dignity  and  importance  to  the  group  or 
figure  which  it  supports,  rather  than  to  act  as  an 
architectural  feature  having  a primary  Importance 
and  interest  of  its  own,  our  first  desire  in  studying 
the  subject  is  to  find  some  fixed  principle  of  design 
and  rule  of  proportion  to  guide  us  in  our  combina- 
tions, such  as  are  found  to  exist  more  or  less 
positively  in  the  architecture  of  every  school.  Bnt 
if  in  the  study  of  the  present  sirbject  we  turn  to 
architecture,  it  seems  at  first  sight  to  offer  hut 
little  assistance ; for  when  once  we  have  established 
that  the  object  of  a pedestal  is  to  give  importance 
to  the  feature  which  it  supports,  the  analogy  in 
the  application  of  the  pedestal  in  the  two  arts 
seems  to  stop ; for  the  precise  and  geometrical 
lines,  and  the  spirit  of  line  and  rule  which  consti- 
tute the  essence  of  architecture,  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  flow  of  line — the  ever-varying, 
and  as  it  were  accidental  forms  of  sculpture.  Yet 
though  it  may  not  be  possible  to  establish  a direct 
and  palpable  parallel,  or  to  apply  the  rules  which 
govern  the  proportion  and  form  of  architectural 
pedestals  to  those  of  sculpture,  still  the  spirit 
which  pervades  one  branch  of  art  will  be  found  to 
exist  in  the  coeval  works  of  the  sister  art,  and  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  one  cannot  fail 
materially  to  assist  us  in  our  study  of  the  other. 

If  we  compare  the  few  remaining  examples  of 
architecture  and  sculpturesque  pedestals  in  the 
antique  schools,  there  will  be  found  a coincidence 
of  principle  in  each  school  which  will  aft’ord 
reasonable  ground  for  adopting  the  architectural 
principle,  where  examples  of  the  other  are  want- 


• The  “ Papers  read  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  Session  1S60-1,”  have  been  issued  to  the 
members  in  a collected  form;  and,  with  reports  of  dis- 
cussions, comprise  295  closely-printed  pages,  with  illus- 
trations. They  form  a very  valuable  and  interesting 
volume,  and  show  strikingly  the  large  amount  of  energy 
exhibited  by  the  Institute  during  the  last  session.  All  the 
papers,  with  one  exception  (that  by  Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell), 
were  Kiven  in  our  pages  at  the  time  they  were  read.  This 
we  now  print. 
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aig.  We  cannot  enough  regret  the  scarcity  of 
iutbcntic  information  on  the  subject  of  Greek 
oedestals,  but  such  hints  as  are  afforded  by  written 
descriptions  and  the  paintings  upon  vases,  ttc., 
diould  be  regarded  as  the  Sybilline  books,  and 
mriied  to  account  as  best  we  may.  It  is  no  plati- 
ludc  to  repeat  that  the  Greek  school  is  that  from 
which  all  that  is  good  iu  art  is  derived  more  or 
^ess  directly : it  is  that  which  beyond  all  others 
tvinces  the  deepest  thought  and  the  most  unerring 
urinciple,  and  which  is  least  subject  to  that  caprice 
which  so  frequently  bewilders  us  and  throws  us  off 
»ur  scent  in  modern  schools.  Horace,  in  the 
:>ftcii-quoted  passage, — 

“Exeraplaria  Grmca 

Nocbiirna  versato  maun  versate  diurnu,” 

vays  only  what  scores  of  writers  and  artists  of  all 
times  have  said  or  implied,  if  not  with  tlie  same 
doqucncc,  with  equal  insistance. 

( Of  the  earliest  style  of  art  but  little  need  be 
laid,  for  though  the  monumental  sculpture  of  the 
brimitivo  schools  of  Greece  (commonly  called  the 
Jtedalian  School)  and  of  Egypt,  has  great  and 
oeculiar  qualities  of  its  own,  they  are  not  such  as 
k’ill  m.aterially  tend  to  illustrate  the  subject  under 
tonsideration.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark, 
lowcver,  that  the  coincidence  between  the  works 
if  architecture  and  sculpture  which  we  shall  find 
Q other  schools,  exhibits  itself  also  in  the  primitive 
works  by  the  fewness  of  parts  and  the  almost 
intire  absence  of  those  accessory  features  (as  the 
oedcstal)  which  are  used  in  other  schools  to  give 
icale  and  dignity  to  the  leading  features,  and  which 
ihe  massiveness  of  the  forjns  in  the  earlier  schools 
iieems  to  render  less  necessary.  In  the  Egyptian 
iind  Assyrian  architecture  the  columns  generally 
jtand  upon  the  ground,  or  where  they  are  raised 
■ipon  a stylobate  (as  for  example  in  the  small 
temple  at  Philoe,  commonly  called  the  Bed  of 
Pharaoh),  the  latter  is  of  a height  which  gives  it 
rather  the  importance  of  a leading  feature  than 
iin  accessory.  The  pedestal,  properly  so  called, 
kclougs  altogether  to  a later  and  more  complete 
ytyle  of  art,  and  seems  a natural  step  in  the 
levelopment  as  well  of  sculpturesque  as  of  archi- 
t-ectural  compositiou.  Even  with  the  Greeks  this 
leature  is  but  rudimenturily  treated  in  the  earlier 
works,  the  stylobate  of  three  steps  (KpTjTri^w/too’) 
ieiug  the  only  approach  to -the  idea  of  a pedestal 
until  the  introduction  of  the  Ionic  order.  The 
i’emple  of  the  Giants  at  Agrigeutum  is  the  only 
Example  that  1 am  aware  of  in  which  a base  is  ap- 
iilied  to  the  Doric  order.  This,  and  a greater 
iiumbsr  of  steps  in  the  stylobate,  seems  to  show 
i marked  progress  in  the  development  of  the 
briuciple  involved  in  the  use  of  the  pedestal.  As 
n the  earlier  architecture  so  in  the  sculpture, 
[•here  is  an  entire  absence  of  what  may  properly 
ue  called  a pedestal.  The  sphinxes  of  the  sacred 
way  at  Philoe  have  only  a low  square  plinth, 
ivitbout  architectural  features  of  any  kind.  The 
ilolossi  of  the  Plain  of  Thebes,  of  the  rock-cut 
temple  of  Ibsamboul,  and  many  other  examples, 
'ire  treated  in  the  same  way.  It  should  be  observed, 
However,  that  in  none  of  these  examples  is  the 
cecret  of  scale,  namely,  the  subordination  of  parts 
luul  gradation  of  dimension,  entirely  omitted, 
n.bough  it  is  not  applied  by  means  oi architectural 
iiccessoi'ies.  Tbe  colossi  are  surrounded  by  smaller 
dgurcs  of  nymphs  and  divinities,  and  the  sphinxes 
and  caryatid  figures  have  hieroglyphics  and  in- 
sised  ornaments  upon  the  square  plinths  which 
assist  materially  in  giving  importance  to  theprin* 
pipal  object. 

Of  Archaic  Greek  sculpture  of  monumental  scale 
and  character  but  very  few  examples  exist.  The 
uitting  statues  of  the  s.'icred  way  at  Branchidoc, 
omc  of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum  j those 
i:ut  in  the  rock  at  Palazzuolo — the  ancient  Acroe 
I u Sicily,  and  a colossal  lion,  also  cut  in  the  rock, 
tit  Naxos,  are  some  of  the  examples  that  I can 
ujuote.  Pausanias  mentions  and  gives  descriptions 
I )f  several,  which  it  would  be  foreign  to  our  subject 
1.0  refer  to.  These  arc  very  similar  to  the 
Egyptian  sculpture  and  arc  evidently  derived  from 
, t,  and  they  always  exhibit  the  same  absence  of 
tircbiteclural  accessories.  There  are  many  small 
tatatuettes  of  the  Dtedalian  school,  which  were  no 
oloubt  in  many  cases  copies  of  colossal  statues,  and 
bverc  used  as  votive  offerings.  Their  pedestals  (if 
Diny)  have  not  been  preserved.  One  of  the  volumes 
f>f  sculpture  published  by  tbe  Dilettanti  Society 
i^lves  an  example  of  a statuette  of  Minerva  of  this 
luharacter,  which  lias  a pedestal.  This  is  clearly  a 
o:opy  of  a colossal  statuette,  but  it  is  highly 
Tprobable  that  the  pedestal  may  have  been  added 
oto  the  original  statue  in  later  times,  as  in  the  case 
I'af  the  Apollo  of  Amyclce  and  iu  other  instances. 

Having  thus  briefiy  noticed  the  earlier  practice 
mud  the  absence  of  the  feature  which  forms  the 


substance  matter  of  our  consideration,  ue  now 
come  at  once  to  the  great  times  of  art  when  sculp- 
ture had  reached  its  highest  development,  and 
when,  as  wc  may  naturally  suppose,  the  architec- 
tural accessories  had  reached  the  same  pitch  of 
perfection.  It  must  be  a matter  of  great  regret 
that  the  sources  of  information  upon  this  subject 
are  so  few,  aud  that  of  the  thousauds  of  statues 
which  adorned  Athens  and  the  other  great  cities 
of  Greece,  none  of  the  pedestals  remain;  so  that 
the  scanty  descriptions  given  hy  Pausanias,  Pliny, 
and  other  writers,  and  the  conventual  representa- 
tions on  vases,  are  tbe  only  sources  of  information. 
We  may,  however,  derive  some  assistance  in 
developing  these  scanty  hints  from  the  architec- 
tural pedestals  of  the  period. 

The  schools  from  which  our  modern  practice 
is  chiefly  derived,  if  indeed  it  can  be  said  to  be 
derived  from  any  school  at  all,  is  the  Bomau  j a 
mere  vulgarised  imitation  of  the  Greek,  in  which 
the  substance  is  copied  but  faintly,  and  the  spirit 
not  at  all. 

In  looking  through  the  examples  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture in  which  the  pedestal  occurs,  one  is  struck 
first  with  the  relative  importance  of  the  dimension 
of  the  column  to  that  of  the  pedestal,  in  which 
such  a marked  difference  from  the  Roman  appears. 
In  the  Greek  the  pedestal  never  exceeds  the 
height  of  the  entablature,  and  is  more  generally 
about  one-sixth  of  the  height  of  the  column, 
while  in  the  Roman  the  proportion  is  usually 
not  less  than  one-fourtb.  There  are  some  examples 
of  Roman  architecture  in  which  the  Greek  system 
has  been  adopted,  as  in  the  temples  at  Assisi  and 
at  Pola,  and  in  tbe  building  called  tbe  Incantada, 
at  Salonica.  In  the  latter  tbe  pedestal  is  less 
than  one-eighth  of  the  height  of  the  column;  but 
these  are  exceptions  to  the  Roman  rule.  The 
loftiness  of  tbe  Roman  street  architecture  appears 
to  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  elevate  the  order 
iu  public  buildings  and  temples  upon  a higher 
pedestal,  so  as  to  give  it  a proper  importance  in 
relation  to  tbe  surrounding  houses.  This  necessity 
would  hardly  bo  felt  in  tbe  same  degree  by  the 
Greeks  iu  their  less  crowded  spaces.  A second  and 
not  less  important  characteristic  of  the  Greek 
pedestal  is,  that  the  width  of  die  is  not  much 
larger  than  the  diameter  of  the  column  itself 
(namely,  about  one-sixth  of  its  height);  wtiile  in 
the  Roman  the  width  is  equal  to  that  of  the  base 
of  tbe  column.  Thirdly,  the  Greek  die  commonly 
diminishes  upwards,thu8  preserving  in  the  pedestal 
the  character  which  the  entasis  gives  to  the 
column,  and  as  it  were  uniting  the  pedestal  and 
column  in  one  compositiou,  and  avoiding  the 
apparent  break  in  the  line  which  is  so  observable 
in  the  Roman.  Fourthly,  the  small  dimension  of 
the  pedestal  causes  the  cap  and  base  mouldings  to 
assume  an  importance  which  they  have  )iot  in  the 
Roman  (without  the  actual  size  of  the  mouldings 
in  reference  to  the  column  being  increased), 
thereby  imparting  a rich  aud  composite  character 
which,  while,  adding  to  the  mass,  affords  a valuable 
contrast  by  its  horizontal  lines  to  the  vertical  lines 
of  the  column. 

In  the  Italian  revival  the  Roman  exaggeration 
of  the  pedestal  was  carried  still  further,  until  it 
became  necessary  to  give  such  a development  to 
the  capping  that  it  assumed  the  importance  of  a 
compfete  cornice,  with  bed  mould,  corona,  aud 
cjmatlum,  instead  of  the  simple  moulding  used  by 
the  Greeks.  Thus  tbe  pedestal  might  almost  be 
said  to  have  ceased  to  be  a part  of  the  order  in- 
corporated with  it  aud  forming  merely  a base  to 
it,  and  to  have  become  a separate  feature  with  an 
importance  entirely  its  own.  The  Taylor  and 
Randolph  Institution  at  Oxford  affords  an  example 
of  the  low  pedestal  used  by  the  Greeks.  Those 
who  arc  acquainted  with  that  building  will  hardly 
fail  to  recognise  tbe  beauty  of  this  feature. 

Of  sculpturesque  pedestals  of  tbe  Roman  school 
a sufficient  number  of  examples  remain  to  trace 
tbe  presence  of  the  same  defects  which  characterise 
the  architectural  pedestal.  It  will  therefore  not 
bo  an  unwarrantable  assumption  to  suppose  that 
tbe  same  afflnity  between  architecture  aud  sculp- 
ture existed  in  the  Greek,  and  the  very  scanty 
information  which  we  have  seems  to  confirm  this 
supposition. 

Thus  much  for  the  elementary  principle  of  form 
and  proportion  per  se  independently  of  the  very 
important  subject  of  tbe  application  of  it  to  the 
various  conditions  of  small,  life-size,  and  colossal 
statues,  which  the  small  space  of  this  paper  will 
allow  us  to  treat  but  superficially. 

The  next  and  most  important  principle  which 
we  have  to  consider  is  the  giving  of  scale  to  the 
principal  object  by  the  introduction  of  ornamental 
and  sculpturesque  detail  in  the  pedestal.  The 
principle  involved  in  this  practice  is,  as  we  have 
observed,  not  forgotten  in  the  earlier  works  of 


sculpture,  but  it  is  applied  to  the  sculpture  itself 
and  not  to  the  pedestal  (there  being  none  to  apply 
it  to).  The  advantage  of  its  application  to  the 
pedestal  instead  of  the  principal  object  is  obvious. 
There  seems  to  be  an  irrationality  in  grouping 
together  giants  and  pigmies  iu  one  composition, 
as  in  the  rock-cut  temple  of  Ibsamboul,  aud  many 
other  examples,  where  a small  figure  stands  by 
the  legs  of  alarge  one.  One  accepts  the  expedient 
as  one  of  necessity,  and  its  grotesqueness  is  reudercl 
less  prominent  by  the  conventional  character  of 
the  whole  work ; but  where  the  same  thing  occurs 
in  later  and  more  perfect  works,  as  iu  the  Toro 
Farnese  at  Naples,  and  the  Nile  God  in  the 
Vatican,  one  is  at  once  struck  with  a sense  of  dis- 
proportion, aud  one  is  disposed  to  question  whether 
a better  means  of  giving  scale  might  not  have 
been  used.  There  are  not  wanting  those  even  who 
question  tbe  propriety  of  making  the  sons  of 
Laocooir  so  much  smaller  than  himself.  When, 
however,  the  smaller  figures  are  contained  within 
the  lines  of  an  architectural  form,  aud  arc  sub- 
ordinate to  it,  forming  its  enrichment  only,  they 
cease  to  come  in  competition  with  the  statue,  and 
only  act  as  a foil.  They  are  then  no  longer  of 
the  same  nature  with  the  statue.  The  fact  of 
their  forming  a part  of  the  architecture  con- 
ventionalizes them  and  renders  them  inanimate 
things,  stone  or  metal,  while  the  statue  represents 
a living  creature.  Quatremere  de  Quiucy,in  speak- 
ing of  the  Victory  in  the  hand  of  the  Olympian 
Jupiter  at  Elis,  says,  “ There  is  no  comparison  t<> 
be  established  between  the  Victories  placed  in  the 
bands  of  statues  aud  the  statues  themselves.  Thu 
figures  of  A'ictory  in  question,  if  one  considers  the 
usual  conventions  in  this  sort  of  composition,  play 
the  part  only  of  images  and  not  of  living  beings." 
The  greatest  examples  of  the  importance  of  the 
principle  which  we  are  now  considering,  namely, 
that  of  gradation,  are  the  works  of  Phidias,  the 
Chryselephantine  statues  of  Jupiter  of  Elis,  of 
Minerva  at  Athens,  and  many  others.*  Iu  these 
statues  the  smaller  figures  were  not  confined  to 
the  pedestal,  but  were  introduced  in  every  avail- 
able space.  The  throne  of  the  sittiug  figures,  the 
shield  of  the  Miuerva,  even  her  very  saudals  (on 
the  edge)  were  covered  with  subjects;  but  these 
are  mostly  in  basso  relievo,  and  in  those  parts 
where  it  is  supposed  that  complete  figures  were 
introduced,  they  formed  part  of  some  conventional 
object,  as  griffins  subduing  Greeks,  which  sup- 
ported the  arms  of  the  throne.  I find  in  Q.  do 
Quincy  an  observation  upon  the  importance  which 
Phidias  must  have  attached  to  the  pedestal.  Ho 
says. — “We  may  conclude  from  a passage  of 
the  orator  Themistecis,  that  the  bassi-relievi  of 
the  pedestal  occupied  Phidias  a long  time. 
Although  this  artist  says  he  had  great  ability 
in  the  art  of  representing  in  gold  aud  ivory  the 
figures  of  men  and  gods,  nevertheless  he  required 
much  time  and  leisure  to  finish  these  works.  It 
is  reported,  indeed,  that  in  the  execution  of 
Minerva  he  employed  a considerable  space  of  time 
in  tbe  works  of  the  pedestal  of  the  goddess." 
Pliny  particularly  dwells  upon  this  fact.  He  says  : 
“ Amongull  nations  which  the  fame  of  theOlympian 
Jupiter  had  reached,  Phidias  is  looked  upon,  beyond 
doubt,  as  the  most  famous  of  artists.  But  let 
those  who  have  never  seen  his  works  kuow  how 
deservedly  he  is  esteemed,  we  will  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  adducing  a few  slight  proofs  of  the  genius 
which  be  displayed.  In  doing  this,  wc  shall  not 
appeal  to  tbe  beauty  of  bis  Olympian  Jupiter,  nor 
yet  to  the  vast  proportions  of  his  Athenian 
Minerva,  twenty-si.x  cubits  in  height,  and-  coni- 
posed  of  ivory  and  gold;  but  it  is  to  tbe  shield  of 
this  vast  statue  that  wo  shall  direct  attention, 
upon  the  convex  face  of  which  he  has  chased  u 
combat  of  the  Amazons ; whilst  upon  tht  concave 
side  of  it  he  has  represented  the  battle  between 
the  gods  aud  the  giants.  ’ Upon  the  sandals, 
again,  wo  see  the  wars  of  the  Lapithm  aud 
Centaurs,  so  careful  has  he  been  to  fill  up  every 
smallest  part  of  bis  work  with  some  proof  or  other 
of  his  artistic  skill.  To  the  story  chased  upon 
the  pedestal  of  the  statue  the  name  of  the  birth 
of  Pandora  has  been  given ; and  the  figures  of  the 
assisting  gods  to  he  seen  upon  it  are  no  fewer  than 
twenty  in  numhor." 

These  statues  are  briefly  described  by  Pausanias 
and  Pliuy,  aud  they  have  been  further  illustrated 
by  the  learned  and  intelligent  researches  of  M. 
Quatremere  de  Quincy.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
quote  what  he  says  about  tbe  pedestal  of  tlui 

* Minerva  of  Pcllene-.  Minerva  Polias:  Minerva  o! 
Lemnos,  said  to  be  his  beat  work;  bronze  Apollo  in  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens;  Minerva  of  Platea,  in  marble  aii'l 
gilt  wood  ; Venus  Urania,  in  the  temple  of  that  name; 
The  Mother  of  the  Gods,  in  the  Metroum  of  the  Ceramic  , 
Minerva  Hygcia,  in  bronze,  on  a gilt  throne;  Venus 
Celestis,  at  Elis  ; Minerva  Ergaud,  in  the  Citadel  of  Elis  ; 
and  the  Jupiter  at  Olympia. 
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Minerva  of  the  Tartbenon.  He  illustrates  several 
others  very  fully,  as  the  Jupiter  of  Ehs,  the 
Apollo  at  Atnycloe,  &c.,  &c. ; hut  wo  shall  more 
readily  realize  that  of  the  Minerva,  knowing,  as 
every  one  does,  the  copy  of  that  statue  in  the 
Studii  at  Naples,  and  that  at  Deepdene.  In  de- 
scribing the  statue,  he  says : — “ Her  height, 
according  to  Pliny,  was  26  brachia,  or  37  feet 
French  (about  40  English),  without  including  the 
base,  of  which  I shall  spetik  in  its  place,  and  to 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  it  is  not  possible  to  give 
less  than  8 or  10  feet ; consequently,  the  whole 
must  have  been  about  45  feet  (French),  a height 
jierfectly  in  accordance  \Vith  that  of  the  Naos, 
which,  as  we  shall  see,  could  not  have  been  much  • 
more  than  BO  feet  (French),  if  we  suppose  the 
ceiling  to  have  been  horizontal.”  He  says  further 
on: — “The  height  results  necessarily  from  the 
two  data  which  wc  possess,  viz.,  the  height  of  the 
temple,  and  that  of  the  statue.  Now  we  have 
shown  that  this  height  could  not  exceed  10  feet' 
for  the  pedestal,  a proportion  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  method  foflow'ed  by  the  ancients  in 
the  relation  of  statues  to  their  bases  in  the  class 
of  colossal  sculpture  in  question,”  namely,  that 
which  is  seen  only  from  a limited  distance.  He 
again  quotes  Pliny,  who  says: — “ On  the  base  is 
engraved  (^rat’e)  what  Phidias  called  the  birth  of 
Pandora : one  sees  it  in  the  birth  (generation)  of 
twenty  divinities.”  He  then  goes  on  to  show  that, 
taking  6 of  the  10  feet  for  the  figures,  and  appro- 
priating the  other  4 feet  to  the  capping  and  base, 
tlioro  most  have  been  two  rows  of  figures,  as  there 
would  not  bo  room  for  the  whole  number  if  they 
were  of  a size  to  occupy  the  whole  height  of  6 
feet.  “As  to  the  division  of  the  has  reliefs  into 
two  row#,  one  over  the  other,”  says  he,  “I  could, 
if  necessary,  quote  a great  number  of  examples 
in  the  antique.”  Having  thus  determined  the 
height,  it  is  evident  that  the  width  of  the  pedestal 
could  not  hav^been  less  than  18  feet,  considering 
the  expanse  that  must  have  been  given  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  figure  by  the  shield,  the  griffin, 
and  the  serpent. 

If  we  restore  in  imagination  these  and  other 
examples  of  which  Pausanias  and  I’liny  give  de- 
scriptions, wo  shall  find  in  them  an  illustration  of 
what  we  constantly  hear  of  and  never  see,  namely, 
perfect  simjfticity  and  unity,  together  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  richness  and  interest,  In 
these  the  natural  union  ef  the  arts  of  architecture 
and  sculpture  is  most  completely  carried  out, 
each  preserving  its  own  character,  while,  by  the 
due  relation  of  the  one  to  the  other,  they  combine 
in  perfect  harmony  in  one  homogeneous  composi- 
tion. So  soon  as  we  turn  from  the  Greek  to  sub- 
sequent schools,  we  find  this  quality  of  unity 
gradually  disappearing;  the  architectural  element 
dwindling  away,  apd  giving  place  to  an  exuber- 
ance of  sculpture  and  ornament.  The  first  step 
in  this  direction  is  the  geiiersfl  substitution  of 
alto  for  basso  relievo  in  the  Roman  pedestals.* 
Of  this  there  are  abundant  examples ; for  instance,  > 
a pedestal  in  the  Studii  at  Naples,  with  figures  of 
cities,  which  I believe  formed  the  base  of  a statue 
of  Titus  ; that  in  thq  Vatican  Garden  j and  many 
other  examples. 

In  the  Gothic,  I am  not  aware  of  any  examples 
of  monumental  sculpture  not  foroMug  part  of  an 
architectural  composition  (except  Calvaries) ; but 
in  general  we  find  that  the  due  relation  between 
architecture  and  sculpture  is  almost  entirely  lost 
sight  of,  as  in  the  porches  of  cathedrals,  &c., 
where  it  Is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  sculpture 
is  made  for  the  architecture  or  the  architecture 
for  the  sculpture.  Richness  seems  to  be  the  object 
aimed  at : the  result  obtained  is  profusion,  not  to 
say  confusion,  (I  would  not,  however,  be  under- 
stood to  disparage  Gothic  sculpture,  which  I have 
studied  and  drawn  most  reverentially,  and  in 
which  I find  inestimable  beauties  which  belong 
entirely  to  itself.  I am  only  speaking,  as  my  sub- 
ject requires,  of  the  scientific  relation  of  one  art 
to  the  other.)  In  the  revival,  the.  Greek  prin- 
ciple is  recognized,  though  not  so  generally  car- 
ried out.  There  are,  nq  doubt,  abundant  in- 
stances of  pedestals  in  which  the  relatioh  of  the 
architecture  to  the  sculpture  is  well  preserved ; 
but  in  general,  where  richness  and  effect  were 
sought,  it  was  at  the  expense  of  the  architec- 
tural element,  while  the  monument,  instead  of 
being  a statue  or  group,  became  a complete  family, 
in  which  the  accessory  figures  were  scarcely  sub- 
ordinate to  the  principal,  and  the  architectural 
part  was  merely  something  for  them  to  sit  upon. 
In  the  composition  of  tombs  this  prodigality  is 
carried  still  further.  One  constantly  finds  little 
figures,  mere  dolls,  each  with  its  little  niche,  and 


each  as  complete  in  all  its  parts  as  the  prinmpal 
figure.  No  doubt,  the  object  sought,  of  giving 
importance  to  the  principal  figure,  is  obtained;  bat 
it  is  at  the  expense  of  the  small  figures,  which 
appear  insignificant,  instead  of  preserving  their 
own  dignity  while  adding  to  that  of  the  whole. 

One  of  the  most  practically  important  points^  to 
consider  in  this  subject  is  the  difference  of  relative 
scale  between  the  pedestal  and  its  statue  in  the 
different  conditions  of  small  statues  or  statuettes, 
colossal  statues,  and  life-size  statues.*  The  latter 
case,  again,  is  subject  to  a great  variety  of  con- 
ditions, as  the  pubiic  statue  in  an  open  space,  the 
memorial  statue  of  less  dimension  in  cathedral  or 
■hall,  and  the  statue  placed  as  an  ornament  in  a 
gallery.  Each  of  these  conditions  being  so  different 
from  the  other,  and  each  again  being  subject  to 
so  many  other  conditions  of  its  own,  it  would  be 
: impossible  to  attempt  any  rule  which  should  be  of 
general  application.  It  is  obvious  that  the  smaller 
fhe  statue  the  greater  will  be  the  necessary  relative 
height  of  the  pedestal,  in  order  that  it  may  be  in 
some  degree  raised  out  of  the  way  of  harm,  and 
placed  fairly  in  view.  It  is  not  necessary  to  speak 
of  small  statuettes  for  ornamental  purposes,  as  in 
such  objects  which  do  not  aspire  to  he  ornamental, 
any  caprice  is  more  or  less  admissible.  The  sub- 
ject of  pedestals  appropriate  to  a statue  of  a height 
of  3 or  4 feet,  is  one  which  comes  more  daily 
under  our  notice ; but  where  the  statue  is  placed 
upon  the  level  of  the  eye  and  the  whole  of  the 
pedestal  is  below  it,  the  detail  is  a matter  of  little 
importance,  and  the  proportion  is  all  we  have  to 
consider.  In  the  paintings  upon  Greek  vases 
there  arc  two  distinct  classes  of  pedestals  repre- 
sented for  small  statues.  Those  of  8 or  4 feet 
high  are  generally  placed  upnu  a low  square 
pedestal  of  about  the  same  height  as  the  statue. 
A subject  frequently  represented,  and  in  which 
this  occurs,  is  the  Family  of  Priam  taking  refuge 
at  the  Altar  at  the  Sack  of  Troy,  and  also  Dxomed 
carrying  away  a Statue  from  the  Altar.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  the  proportion  is  a particularly  agree- 
able one,  and  one  must  suppose  that  the  com- 
paratively large  surface  of  the  top  of  the  pedestal 
was  intended  for  the  convenience  of  placing  votive 
ollerings,  and  that  it  was  rather  an  altar  than  a 
pedestal.  The  other  class  of  pedestal  is  the  Stylo, 
a small  square  column  six  or  seven  diameters  high, 
and  of  about  the  height  of  the  human  figure 
(more  or  less).  Sometimes  it  takes  the  form  of 
a small  Doric  or  Ionic  column,  and  this,  again,  is 
sometimes  placed  upon  a plinth  or  pedestal.  This 
form  of  pedestal  seems  only  to  be  applied  to  small 
images,  a foot  or  18  inches  high.  This  principle 
appears  to  be  most  suitable  to  its  purpose,  and  is, 
indeed,  that  which  in  modern  times  is  most 
frequently  adopted  for  busts  and  small  groups  or 
statues.  The  form,  however,  which  is  generally 
adopted,  namely,  a shaft,  without  moulding  or 
finish  of  any  sort,  and  not  diminishing,  is  not  a 
very  happy  application  of  the  principle.  The 
simple  hints  given  by  the  Greek  vases  are  well 
vorthy  of  attention. 

Of  the  pedestals  of  colossal  statues  for  exterior 
positions  I have  not  been  able  to  find  any  very  rc- 
litfble  examples.  What  little  information  I have 
been  able  to  gather,  however,  seems  to  shdw  that 
it  was  low  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the 
statue.  A coin  of  Athens,  given  in  Millin  (Galerie 
Mythologique),  and  also  in  Professor  Donaldson’s 
recent  learned  work,  “Architectura  Numi^matica,” 
representing  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  shows  the 
statue  of  Minerva  Polias.  Of  course,  in  a conven- 
tional representation  on  so  small  a scale,  it  is  im- 
possible to  depend  upon  the  exactness  of  the  pro- 
portion; hut  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
pedestal  is  not  only  low,  but  also  very  narrow  in 
reference  to  the  hulk  of  the  figure.  The  restora- 
tion given  in  Quatremorede  Quincy  of  the  statue 
«f  Apollo  at  Amyclcc,  the  pedestal  of  which  whs 
of  the  time  of  Phidias,  or  thereabouts,  shows  the 
same  peculiarity.  The  remarkable  coincidence 
between  these  examples  and  many  examples  in 
architecture  of  the  smallness  of  the  pedestal, 
seems  to  confirm  the  supposition  that  the  pedestal 
of  colossal  statues  was  generally  small  in  bulk 
compared  to  the  base  or  lower  part  of  the  statue, 
which  must  almost  have  appeared  to  overhang  the 
die  of  the  pedestal.  In  the  best  woi’ks  of  the 
revival  we  find  the  same  character.  Many  ex- 
amples in  Italy  are  fumilinr  to  every  one;  the 
colossal  angel  on  the  top  of  Castel  S.  Angelo;  the 
colossi  of  David,  by  Michelangelo,  and  that  of 
Hercules  and  Caco ; the  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
at  the  Capitol,  &c,,  are  all  examples  of  this  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  This  principle  is  remark- 


* For  proof  of  the  use  of  basso  by  the  Greeks,  see 
quotation  from  Pliny,  above. 


• The  expression,  “life-size,”  must  be  taken  to  mean 
something  more  than  life-size,  this  varying  according  to 
condition  of  situation. 


ably  illustrated  in  the  Pcrsetis  of  Benvenuto  !i 
CellinL^  but  the  exuberance  of  ornament  in  the  | 
pedestal  deprives  it  of  the  simplicity  and  unity  I 
which  wo  find  in  the  Greek.  The  importance  If 
which  it  gives  to  the  statue,  however,  must,  I 
think,  strike  every  one.  These,  however,  are  but  \ 
pigmies  compared  with  the  colossal  statues  of  the  1 
ancients,  the  only  things  which  approach  to  which  ) . 
in  modern  times  are  the  statues  of  Bavaria,  at  [>. 
Munich,  and  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  at  the  J^ago  ^ 
Maggiore.  With  the  latter  I am  not  acquainted,  jg. 
That  of  Bavaria  afibrds,  by  contrast,  an  excellent  hi 
illustration  of  the  merit  of  the  Greek  principle,  jli, 
The  height  of  the  pedestal  is  rather  more  than  b. 
one-third  of  the  statue,  and  the  width  equal  to 
the  height.  Thus  the  bulk  is  so  considerable  that,  L 
when  near  the  monument,  one  sees  nothing  but  l 
the  pedestal,  which,  at  a distance,  the  statue  j 
having  no  preponderating  relation  to  it,  does  not  . 
serve  to  give  scale  as  an  object  of  comparison.  ^ 
This  defect  is  no  doubt  met  by  the  contrast  of  the  i. 
portico,  consisting  of  a small  Doric  order,  which  i 
surrounds  three  sides  of  the  figure,  and  from  most  t 
points  of  view  forms  a background  to  it.  There  : 
are,  however,  necessarily  points  of  view  in  which  ^ 
the  eye  does  not  embrace  the  monument  and  its 
background  at  once.  In  these  aspects  one  cannot  ' 
fail  to  he  struck  with  the  want  of  detail  in  the 
pedestal,  which,  having  no  features  except  the 
capping  and  base,  and  a moulded  panel  in  the 
die,  seems  by  its  size  to  diminish  rather  than  to 
give  scale  to  the  statue.  ! 

In  the  best  examples  of  equestrian  statues  the  F 
pedestals  are  also  generally  small  (relatively),  if 
though  the  proportion  must  naturally  be  infiuenced  ‘ 
to  a certain  extent  by  the  achral  dimension  of  the  ^ 
statue.  The  pedestal  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  the  i 
Capitol,  is  not  so  high  as  the  horse’s  shoulder : i 
those  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  at  the  top  of  the  steps  ^ 
of  the  Capitol,  are  scarcely  higher:  that  of  the  ( 
equestrian  statue  of  the  Grand  Duke,  in  the  f 
Piazza  Grauduca,  at  Florence,  is  still  smaller,  f 
Many  other  instances  might  be  quoted.  But  on  i 
the  other  hand,  instances  of  the  opposite  system  i 
are  not  nnfrequent.  The  statues  of  Bartolomeo  > 
Colleone,  in  the  Campo  S.  Zani  Polo,  in  Venice ; ' 
that  of  Gatta  Melata,  in  front  of  the  Santo  at 
Padua,  and  King  Charles,  at  Charing-cross,  all 
have  pedestals  of  a very  tall  proportion.  The 
necessity  for  reducing  the  bulk  of  the  pedestals  ot 
equestrian  statues  seems  to  have  been  universally  I 
felt.  This  has  been  done,  in  most  cases,  by  i 
breaking  the  pedestal  in  its  length,  and  making 
the  ends  semicircular  on  plan,  by  this  means  pre-  • 
serving  such  a length  as  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  impression  of  motion  inseparable  from 
a horse.  lu  the  crowded  streets  of  modern  cities, 
a statue  placed  upon  a pedestal  of  so  low  a pro- 
portion as  some  of  those  quoted  would  be  lost, 
unless  the  statue  itself  were  of  colossal  size. 
This  difficulty  has  been  admirably  met  in  several 
of  the  compositions  of  Rauch,  in  which  the 
pedestal  Itself  being  small,  is  raised  upon  a plinth, 
which  is,  in  some  cases,  again  subdivided  or 
elevated  upon  a stylobate  of  steps.  Thus  the  bar- 
renness of  the  long  unbroken  line  so  constantly 
adopted  in  our  own  statues  is  avoided.  The 
moulded  capping  and  base,  and  other  enrichments, 
have  a rich  and  full  proportion  in  reference  to  the 
die  of  the  pedestal,  without  the  e.xaggeration  of 
actual  size  which  becomes  necessary  in  the  large 
pedestals  so  commonly  in  use.  Thus  the  outline 
of  the  pedestal,  rich  in  itself  without  crudely 
salient  features,  combines  harmoniously  with  the 
statue,  and  with  it  engages  the  eye  ; so  that  the 
plinth  or  podium  below,  being  of  the  most  simple 
and  severe  form,  may  be  raised  or  lowered  without 
materially  affecting  the  composition  of  the  prin- 
cipal object.  We  must  suppose  that  it  is  this 
difficulty  of  the  unavoidable  prominence  of  the 
capping  in  large  pedestals  which  has  obfuscated 
the  genius  of  some  of  our  own  sculptors,  and 
driven  them  to  the  disastrous  expedient  of  dis- 
pensing with  all  monldiog  in  their  pedestals  * 
and  placing  their  statues  upon  the  chopping- 
blocks  which  ofl'end  our  eyes  in  too  many  of  our 
public  places.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  find  a reason 
for  the  prodigious  bulk  of  some  of  them,  which 
are  large  enough  to  admit  of  a house  being  built 
upon  them  over  the  statue’s  head.  I have  not 
been  able  to  discover  the  authority  for  the  rapid 
diminution  of  the  block  sometimes  adopted,  which 
gives  to  the  pedestal  the  character  of  a truncated  ■ 
pyramid  : neither  is  the  advantage  of  it  at  once  ' 
patent.  Much  might  he  said  upon  the  subject  of 


* There  is  a moulding  which,  thongh  unknown  to 
architects,  Is  in  frequent  use  as  a base  moulding  in  these 
monuments.  It  resembles  a reversed  echinus,  and  is,  as 
I am  credibly  informed,  called  a thumb-moulding.  The 
name,  at  least,  has  the  merit  of  being  in  unity  with  the 
principle  of  design  employed  in  the  rest  of  the  pedestal. 
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.'ndon  pedestals,  but  sucb  has  been  the  neglect 
Ithis  accessory  of  monumental  art  that  there 
kuld  be  but  little  room  for  favourable  criticism, 
m sculptors  can  scarcely  be  aware  how  much 
the  undiscriminating,  though  deserved  abuse 
I'elled  at  many  recent  public  monuments  is  due 
Ithe  entire  absence  of  design  and  proportion  in 
e pedestals.  We  must  suppose  that  they  do 
it  attach  the  same  importance  to  the  subject  as 
uhitects  do.  If  they  did,  some  knowledge  of 
ijhitectural  detail,  and  a more  careful  attention 
Itbe  examples  exhibited  by  the  revival  schools 
d the  more  recent  works  of  some  other  Conn- 
ies (Prussia  in  particular),  would  save  our  public 
onuments  from  many  a deserved  reproach.  In 
esc  days  of  hero-worship,  when  so  many  statues 
e springing  up,  the  subject  is  one  of  daily  in- 
easiug  importance,  and  calls  for  a unity  between 
c sister  branches  of  architecture  and  sculpture, 
irough  their  professors,  to  avert  the  torrents  of 
juse  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  are  poured  upon 
)cb  new  monument. 


• STONE  ALTARS  AND  ALTAR  SLABS. 

I I iiAVR  noticed  the  following  stone  altar-slabs 
^ Suliblk  during  a recent  ecclesiological  excursion 
: 1 that  county. 

: iln  Little  Welncthain  Church,  near  Bury,  the 
'igiiial  altar-stone  lies  immediately  under  the 
?esent  holy  table ; it  is  raised  about  G inches 
wvc  the  pavement,  and  is  cracked  across  the 

Iliddlo.  There  is  also  a Romanesque  piscina  in  the 
tilth  wall  of  nave,  and  a good  Perpendicular 
ioss  slab  (monumental)  at  the  east  end  of  chan- 
il  externally.  The  foundations  of  old  Norman 
'ose  are  visible  about  20  feet  beyond. 

;iAt  Reydon  Church,  near  Southwold,  there  is 
iiotlier  altar-slab,  where  (horrible  to  relate)  it  is 
loced  immediately  at  the  entrance  of  the  porch, 
i that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  avoid  treading  it 
' hder  foot.  I did  not  notice  it  till  I came  out  of 
''  >e  church.  Both  these  have  the  crosses  uppermost. 
J I have  seen  another  in  the  south  aUle  of  Saint 
ilbau’s  Abbey,  Herts,  where  it  forms  the  top  of  a 
Ightomb;  and  several  others  have  fallen  under 
y notice  in  various  parts  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  Nor- 
ilk,  Bedfordshire,  aud  Kent]  but  I cannot  at 
resent  recall  the  exact  localities  to  mind. 

[In  the  “Handbook  of  English  Ecclesiology” 
Aasters  & Co.)  the  following  list  of  altars  and 
itar-stoues  is  given : — 

High  Altars. — Only  three  are  known  to  exist  j 
i.  Mary  Magdalen,  Ripon;  Forthampton,  Glou- 
Cstcrslurej  and  Dulas,  Herefordshire. 

.Chantry  Altars. — Jowanly  Abbey,  Yorkshire; 
{eptou;  St.  Alban’s  Abbey,  Herts;  Grosraount, 
ilonmoutbshirc;  Enstoue,  Oxon;  Arundel,  Sussex; 
diapelof  the  Pyx,  Westminster;  Shottiswell,War- 
dekshire;  Warmington,  Warwickshire;  Abbey- 
i»ore,  Herefordshire;  one  in  the  chantry  over  the 
uady  Chapel,  in  Gloucester  Cathedral,  and  several 
Il  the  triforium  of  the  same  cathedral. 
i Altar  Stones. — Cherry  Hinton,  Cambridgeshire; 
tiincoln  Cathedral,  5 ; Coates,  Sussex;  Selmeaton, 
mssex  (restored  to  its  original  use) ; St.  Robert’s 
.'lave,  near  Kuareshorough ; the  Holy  Chapel, 

. Madron,  Cornwall;  Cookham,  Berks  (with  the 
irosscs  inlaid  with  brass);  Wing,  Bucks;  Stretbam, 
iv'ambridgeahire ; Barton-on-Humber;  Kirton,  Irn- 
lam,  Laughton,  Northope,  Thornton-Curtis,  the 
"Jede  House,  Stamford,  all  in  Lincolnshire ; Frenzo, 
,ind  Yarmouth,  Norfolk;  All-Hallows,  Barking, 
.car  the  tower  of  London ; Flixton,  and  Fressing- 
icld,  in  Suffolk;  Hayle,  Somersetshire;  Hove, 
iiud  Doxgrove,  Sussex;  and  in  Yorkshire,  at  Brid- 
lington; Cottingbam;  Kirk-Fenton,  where  there 
cre  two  close  together;  Mytou-upon-Swale;  and 
Jt.  Martin-le-graud,  York. 

. I have  seen  a modern  stone  altar  in  the  in- 
rerestiug  church  of  Bapehild,  Kent:  it  does  not 
ioin  the  east  wall.  Akthue  Henet  Brown. 

P.S. — Can  any  one  state  why  the  altar-stone 
uvas  always  left  so  strikingly  plain,  even  when  the 
ijdjoinivjg  reredos,  sedilia,  piscina,  or  rood-screen 
ivas  often  elaborated  to  tbo  utmost  degree  ? 
TThon  shalt  not  lift  hammer  or  tool  upon  it” 
cvould  hardly  apply  to  the  five  crosses. 


In  furtherance  of  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Humbert,  of  St.  Cross,  Winchester, 
:i'C8pecting  “ Altar  Slabs,”  which  remain  uude- 
ntroyed  in  the  several  churches  of  this  country; 
mnd  the  desirableness  of  obtaining  a list  of  them ; 
I have  to  mention  that  last  week,  in  examining 
jihe  little  parish  church  of  Ashurat,  near  Tunbridge 
Wells,  I discovered  under  the  paving  a large 
ctone,  which  by  its  size  I guessed  to  be  the  ancient 
laltar  slab.  It  was  laid  face  downwards.  On  its 
ibeing  taken  up,  I found  the  verge  was  boldly 


chamfered,  and  the  incised  Maltese  crosses  well 
executed  at  each  corner;  the  centre  one  now 
being  worn  away.  This  slab  it  is  proposed  to  uso 
again,  mounted  on  a solid  oak  table.  I have  fre- 
quently met  with  fragments  of  ancient  altar  slabs 
in  churches : I do  not  think,  however,  that  they 
were  wilfully  broken ; their  usual  massiveness 
making  them  proof  against  moderate  violence.  I 
believe  an  accidental  fall  in  removal  has  destroyed 
many  of  them,  and  then  the  pieces  have  been 
used  for  common  paving  in  the  aisles.  At  the 
Priory  Church,  Christ  Church,  the  entire  altar 
remains  in  situ  in  the  Lady  Chapel. 

Bekj.  Feeeey. 


Heee,  in  Warwickshire,  almost  every  church 
retains  its  altar  slab : they  are  generally  of  a 
coarse,  hard,  red  sandstone,  and  are  turned  down 
in  the  pavement,  sometimes  serving  as  cover- 
ings to  vaults,  coalholes,  &c.  Many  churches  have 
more  than  one ; aud  it  is  not  at  all  unfrequent  to 
find  them  somewhat  near  the  position  of  the  side 
altars  they  have  served,  A stone  altar,  complete, 
exists  still  in  Solihul  Church,  in  a side  chapel. 
The  high  altar  slabs  arc  generally  from  Gfect  to  7 
feet  long ; some  even  longer.  The  side  altars 
1 vary  from  5 feet  to  6 feet,  though  some  seem  to 
have  been  very  small.  I will  send  you  from  time 
to  time  particuliirs  of  those  “ turned  up  ” in  the 
vjirious  restorations  in  this  archdeaconry. 

Geo.  T.  Rouinson. 


In  the  chancel  of  Arundel  Church,  Sussex,  there 
are  several  stone  altars,  marked  with  crosses, 
similar  to  those  at  Peterchurch.  The  chancel  is 
in  a very  bad  condition,  not  being  used  for  sorvice, 
as  it  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  is  a 
Roman  Catholic.  J.  IlEOiNAU)  DowsoN. 


I REG  to  inform  you  that  in  the  private  chapel 
of  tlio  Vicars  Choral,  in  the  Vicars’  Close,  Wells, 
there  is  an  altar  slab  forming  the  pavement  on 
which  the  present  wooden  altar  stands.  This, 
also,  is  in  perfect  preservation ; and  the  five  crosses 
arc  distinctly  marked.  It  is  7 feet  long,  by  2 feet 
9 inches  wide.  The  thickness  I cannot  tell,  by 
reason  of  its  present  position.  From  its  appear- 
ance I judge  it  to  be  Doulting  stone,  which  is 
chiefly  used  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  date  of 
the  chapel  is  of  the  fourteenth  century,  having 
been  founded  by  Bishop  Ralph  de  Salopia. 

Abthue  DuCane,  Priest  Vicar,  Wells. 


ORIGINAL  ALTAR-STONES. 

An  Exeter  correspondent,  writes  as  follows:— 

“A  Council  of  Paris,  in  the  year  609,  decreed 
that  no  altar  should  be  built  bub  of  stone. 

It  was  sometimes  sustained  on  a single  column, 
as  in  the  subterranean  chapel  of  St.  Cecilia,  at 
Rome;  and  sometimes  by  four  columns,  as  that  of 
St.  Sebastian,  of  Crypta  Arenaria. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Columb  Major,  Cornwall, 
the  original  slab,  with  its  crosses,  stands  now  on 
four  granite  shafts ; which,  unless  corbels,  as  are 
so  often  seen,  supplied  the  place  of  the  under- 
shafts,  were  probably  its  original  supporters.  It 
is  figured  in  the  “ Transactions  of  the  Exeter 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society,”  vol.  ii.,  p.  158. 

In  the  ruins  of  St.  Juliot’s  Chapel,  Tintagel, 
Cornwall,  in  1855,  the  Rev.  J.  Wilkinson  found 
the  original  stone  altar. 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  tower  of  St.  Michael, 
Peukivel,  Cornwall,  is  an  oratory  with  stone  altar 
and  fittings  in  the  eastern  wall,  with  a window  of 
“Vesica  Piscis  ” form  over  it. 

In  the  Early  British  Chapel  of  St.  Piran,  Corn- 
wall, recovered  from  the  sand  in  1835,  was  the 
stone  altar  with  its  crosses. 

In  many  more  instances  it  has  been  discovered 
doing  duty  as  pavement,” 


IRISH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

A NEW  church  is  about  being  erected  for  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  on  the  estate  of 
Mr.  Edgar  Blake,  at  Renvyle,  co.  Galway.  The 
plan  is  a rectangle,  consisting  of  a navo  42  feet 
6 inches,  by  20  feet  6 inches ; chancel,  17  feet  by 
14  feet ; south  porch,  5 feet  by  6 feet  6 inches ; and 
vestry-room  at  the  north  side,  7 feet  by  6 feet. 
The  height  of  the  nave,  from  the  ground  line  to 
the  wall  plate,  is  14  feet ; aud  to  the  ridge  is 
28  feet;  and  it  is  lighted  by  five  two-light  windows 
in  the  flank  walls,  and  two  single-light  windows 
in  the  western  gable.  The  chancel,  which  is 
24  feet  high  to  the  ridge,  is  lighted  by  three 
single-light  windows.  The  roof  will  he  open- 
timbered,  and  stained  and  varnished.  There  is  a 
belfry  carried  up  on  the  west  gable.  Messrs. 
Welland  & Gillespie,  architects;  Messrs.  Stringer 
& Emerson,  contractors. 


Sandford  Church,  Dublin,  has  been  enlarged  to 
meet  the  increased  demands  for  accommodation. 
A new  front  has  been  added  to  the  building,  as  a 
momorial  to  the  Venerable  Henry  Irwin.  The 
enlargement  provides  accommodation  for  140  ad- 
ditional worshippers.  Messrs.  Lanyon,  Lyme,  &■ 
Lanyon,  architects;  Mr.  Butler,  contractor. 

A new  church  has  been  erected  on  the  Adelaide 
road,  Dublin.  The  plan  is  a rectangle,  of  about 
60  feet  by  30  feet.  The  building  is  12  feet  high 
from  the  floor  level  to  the  wall  plate,  and  40  feet 
high  to  the  ridge,  and  is  lighted  by  ten  two-light 
windows  in  the  flank  walls,  and  also  by  a three- 
light  window  in  the  southern  gable.  Externally 
the  walls  are  faced  with  granite,  having  horizon- 
tal bands  of  black  limestone,  running  through  the 
face  of  tho  work.  The  dressings  to  the  windows 
are  of  red  and  black  brick  and  limestone,  inter- 
nally : tho  passages  between  the  sittings  are  to 
be  laid  with  Maw’s  encaustic  tiling.  The  building 
is  to  be  heated  with  Miisgravo’s  patent  slow-com- 
bustion  stoves.  The  roof,  which  is  supported  on 
carved  corbels,  is  opened-timbered,  and  will  bo 
stained  and  varnished,  the  spaces  between  the 
rafters  being  plastered.  Tho  three-light  window 
in  the  south  gable  is  filled  in  with  stained  glass, 
from  tho  manufactory  of  Mr.  McCann,  of  Abbey- 
street.  The  style  of  tho  building  is  Early  English. 
Mr.  Trovor  Ovvon  (Board  of  Works),  architect. 
Mr.  Cahill  was  originally  the  contractor,  but  tho 
building  is  now  being  completed  by  day  work. 


OLD  AND  NEW  BATHS. 

“ (itJEEN  .iINNE’S  bate,”  ENDELL  STREET, 
lONG  ACRE. 

Things  move  in  a circle.  Saying  nothing  of 
the  fact  that  the  Romans,  when  they  were  here, 
say  sixteen  hundred  years  ago,  formed  what  we 
now  call  Turkish  baths,  remains  of  which  are  con- 
stantly brought  to  light, — in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury such  baths  were  not  uncommon.  T’he  descrip- 
tion given  of  “ The  Duke’s  Bagnio,”  by  Samuel 
Haworth,  M.D.,  in  1683,  would  apply  to  those 
that  arc  now  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
metropolis.  Dr.  Haworth  says,  “ The  Duke’s 
bagnio  is  erected  near  the  west  end  of  Long-acre, 
in.  that  spot  of  ground  which  is  called  Salisbury- 
stablcs.  At  the  front  of  it  next  the  street  is  a 
large  commodious  house,  wherein  dwells  that 
honourable  person  Sir  William  Jennings  (of  whose 
great  worth,  and  services  to  his  majesty  at  sea, 
not  only  the  king  himself,  but  almost  the  whole 
nation  besides,  is  sufficiently  sensible),  who, 
having  obtained  his  majesty’s  patent  for  making 
of  all  public  bagnios  and  baths,  either  for  sweat- 
ing, bathing,  washing,  &e.,  is  the  only  under- 
taker of  this  new  building.  In  this  house  there 
are  several  rooms  set  apart  for  the  accommodation 
of  such  as  shall  come  to  the  bagnio ; aud  to  the 
further  side  of  it  the  structure  of  the  bagnio  is 
adjoined,  so  that  the  first  room  we  enter  to  go 
into  the  bagnio  is  a large  hall,  where  tho  porter 
stands  to  receive  the  money.  Hence  we  pass 
through  an  entry  into  another  room,  where  hangs 
a pair  of  scales,  to  weigh  such  as  out  of  curiosity 
would  ka6w  how  much  they  lose  in  weight  while 
they  are  in  the  bagnio.  Through  this  room  we 
pass  into  a large  room  called  the  dressing-room  : 
this  room  hath  on  each  side  several  private  boxes 
for  persons  to  undress  and  dress  themselves  in. 
The  middle  walk  between  the  rows  of  boxes  is 
paved  with  black  and  white  marble.  This  room 
is  also  moderately  warm,  to  prevent  taking  cold 
when  the  body  is  stript.  It  is  32  feet  in  length 
and  about  30  feet  broad : it  is  flat  on  the  top,  and 
covered  with  lead.  At  the  further  end  of  this 
entry  is  a door  or  passage  into  the  bagnio  itself, 
which  is  a stately  edifice,  of  an  oval  figure,  in 
length  45  feet,  and  in  breadth  35  feet.  It  is 
covered  at  the  top  with  a high  large  cupola,  in 
which  there  are  several  round  glasses  fixed  to  let 
in  light,  which  are  much  larger,  and  no  fewer  in 
number  than  those  at  the  Royal  Bagnio.  This 
cupola  is  supported  by  eight  cylindrical  pillars,  each 
of  which  is  20  inches  in  diameter  and  16  feet 
high.  Between  these  pillars  and  the  sides  of  the 
bagnio  is  a sumptuous  walk,  about  7^  feet  broad, 
quite  round  the  bagnio,  so  that  the  middle  of  the 
bagnio  within  the  pillars  and  just  under  tho 
cupola  is  36  feet  long  and  26  feet  broad;  yet  the 
heat  within  the  columns  and  likewise  around 
them  is  exactly  in  the  same  degree.  The  above- 
mentioned  walk  iu  the  bagnio  is  arched  over  with 
brick;  which  arch,  with  the  cupola,  aud  all  the 
top  of  the  bagnio,  is  covered  with  lead.  The 
bagnio  is  paved  with  marble,  and  in  the  middle  of 
it  is  placed  a marble  tabic,  which  is  20  inches 
high  and  6 feet  B<iuare.  The  sides  of  the  bagnio 
are  covered  with  white  gully-tiles;  and  in  the 
wall  were  made  ten  convenient  scats,  such  as  are 
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iti  the  batbs  at  Batb.  There  are  also  fourteen 
niches  in  the  walls,  in  which  are  placed  so  many 
fonts  or  basins,  with  cocks  over  them  of  hot  and 
cold  water,  for  the  convenience  of  washing.  On 
one  side  of  the  bagnio  bangs  a very  handsome 
pendulum-clock,  which  is  kept  to  give  an  exact 
account  how  time  passeth  away.  Adjoining  to 
the  bagnio  there  are  four  little  round  rooms,  about 
eight  feet  over,  which  are  made  for  degrees  of 
heat,  some  being  hotter,  others  colder,  as  persons 
can  best  bear  and  are  pleased  to  use  : in  each  of 
these  little  rooms  is  fixed  a leaden  cistern,  about 
2 feet  high,  6 feet  long,  and  a foot  and  a half 
broud : over  every  one  of  these  cisterns  are  placed 
two  cocks,  the  one  to  supply  the  hot  the  other  the 
cold  w’atei*.  These  rooms  are  also  covered  with 
cupolas,  and  their  walls  with  gully-tiles.” 

The  inside  of  this  bagnio  being  thus  described, 
it  now  is  requisite  to  say  something  of  the  manner 
of  entertainment  in  it,  which  was  as  follows; — 

" The  person  that  comes  to  receive  the  benefit 
of  this  bagnio,  when  he  first  enters  pays  his  money 
to  the  porter, — a person  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose; then,  if  he  pleaseth,  he  may  be  weighed  in 
the  scales.  Whence  passing  into  the  dressing- 
room,  he  is  received  by  the  barbers,  and  presented 
with  a box  to  himself;  his  particular  barber  at- 
tending him,  who  completely  undi-esseth  him, 
causing  him  to  sit  dow’n  on  the  squab,  or  lie  on  the 
couch  placed  in  the  box.  Being  thus  undressed, 
and  his  head  wrapped  round  with  a napkin,  he 
hath  a linen  cloth  put  round  his  middle,  which 
hangeth  down  to  ’bis  feet,  and  another  thrown 
about  his  shoulders,  which  hangs  like  a mantle 
down  to  his  middle.  He  hath  a pair  of  slippers 
given  to  him,  and  so  passeth  to  the  entry  of  the 
bagnio  attended  by  his  barber,  where  he  is  met  by 
a particular  rubber  destined  to  wait  upon  him, 
who  brings  him  a pair  of  wooden  clogs,  which  he 
changes  for  his  slippers;  introduceth  him  into  the 
bagnio,  and  then  leaveth  him  to  walk  about,  or  sit 
down  on  one  of  the  seats,  or  else  lie  alone  upon 
the  marble  table,  which  beet  pleaseth  him.  Thus, 
observing  the  clock,  the  person  may  continue  as 
long  as  be  pleases.  If  he  purposes  to  sweat  much, 
and  desireth  a greater  degree  of  lieat,  he  may 
w’alk  into  one  of  the  little  rooms  designed  for  that 
purpose;  and  if  he  finds  himself  almost  overcome, 
or  ready  to  faint,  he  may  pass  thence  into  another 
of  these  little  rooms  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bagnio,  which  is  much  cooler,  and  then  find  pre- 
sent relief;  or  if  he  please,  he  may  call  for  a 
bottle  of  diaphonetic  liquor,  which  an  apothecary 
hath  always  in  readiness,  which  is  a very  pleasant 
cordial,  and  will  both  prevent  fainting  and  will 
quickly  restore  him  from  it  if  he  has  already 
fainted,  and  likewise  much  promote  his  sweating. 


After  he  hath  been  in  an  hour,  more  or  less,  he 
calls  for  his  rubber,  who  first  causeth  him  to  sit 
down  in  a chair  over  against  one  of  the  stone 
basins  of  that  bagnio ; then,  with  his  hands,  he 
artificially  begins  with  the  arms,  &c.  After  this, 
tQ  make  the  parts  more  pliable,  the  rubber 
stretcheth  every  link  of  the  body,  and  distends 
every  joint  in  each  link.  After  there  having  been 
water  thrown  on  the  skin,  it  is  then  thoroughly 
washed.  Having  this  done,  he  takes  him  to  a 
little  room  which  is  a degree  colder;  then  he  rubs 
his  body  all  over  with  a hair-characlot  glove, 
which  gently  scratcheth  the  skin,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly  pleasant  to  the  senses.  After  he  hath  con- 
tinued this  pleasant  sort  of  friction  for  some  time, 
more,  or  less,  as  the  person  desires  it,  he  fetcheth 
a basin  of  perfumed  lather,  with  which  he  washes 
the  body  all  over.  This,  the  rubber  tells  you,  be 
finds  at  bis  own  charge.  This  being  finished,  be 
rinseth  the  body  with  water,  and  then  fills  the 
leaden  cistern,  setting  the  cocks  of  hot  and  cold 
water  both  running,  whereby  the  cistern  is  soon 
filled  with  water  moderately  warm.  The  cocks 
being  then  both  stopped,  the  person  is  desired  to 
lie  or  sit  in  the  cistern  of  water;  and  the  cocks 
being  at  hand  he  sets  the  cold  water  a running, 
which  renders  the  water  colder  and  colder.  Thus 
he  cools  himself  at  pleasure;  and  when  he 
thinks  himself  cool  enough,  fresh  linen  is 
brought  him.  Ho  then  walks  to  the  door  of 
the  bagnio,  where  his  barber  meets  him  with  a 
pair  of  slippers,  and  a long  white  linen  frock, 
which  having  put  on,  he  is  again  conveyed  to  his 
box,  where  lying  upon  a couch  he  is  with  fresh 
linen  wiped  dry,  and  covered  with  clothes  for  some 
time,  where  he  lies  until  he  is  desirous  to  dress. 
Ihe  barber  then  brings  him  his  shirt,  warmed  at 
the  stove,  which  is  in  the  corner  of  the  dressing- 
room  : he  then  dresses,  his  shoes  being  ready 
cleaned.  Then  the  barber  shaves  him  if  he  desires 
it.  The  person  then  repairs  to  the  scales,  and  sees 
what  he  has  lost ; and  then,  leaving  the  bagnio,  he 
betakes  himself  to  his  business  or  pleasure,  finding 
himself  as  brisk,  active,  and  vigorous  as  if  he  had 
just  skipped  into  the  world,  and  never  wearied  his 
active  members  by  an  exercise  or  occupation.” 

Having  tbusdescribed  the  process  of  the  bagnio, 
the  author  further  says,  “ On  the  east  side  of  the 
Bagnio  there  is  a coffee-house  fronting  the  street, 
with  this  inscription  upon  the  sign : — ‘ The 
Duke’s  Bagnio  Cofiee-house.’  Near  the  end  of 
this  coffee-house  is  the  great  gate,  which  opens 
into  a large  courtyard,  convenient  for  the  receiv- 
ing of  coaches.  In  this  courtyard  is  visible  the 
front  of  the  bagnio,  having  this  inscription  upon 
it  in  golden  letters,  upon  a carved  stone  • — ‘ The 
Duke’s  Bagnio/  On  the  left  of  the  yard  is  a very 


convenient  building,  erected  for  the  accommoda 
tion  required  for  the  batb,  on  the  outside  of  whicl 
is  inscribed  in  like  manner' — ‘The  Duke’s  Bath, 
The  building  is  about  42  feet  hvoad,  21  fee 
deep,  aud  three  stories  high.  There  are,  on  th( 
lower  story  or  first-fioor,  several  partitions ; oi 
j the  west  side  of  it  is  a narrow  room  for  a labo 
; ratory,  in  which  are  chemic  furnaces,  glasses 
j and  other  instruments  necessary  for  making  thi 
; hath  waters.  At  the  east  end  a door  opens 
I that  on  which  persons  that  come  to  the  batl 
I first  enter,  into  an  entry,  and  then  turn  on  th<  i 
j right  into  a convenient  room  appointed  for  theii  | 
j reception;  and  on  the  further  side  of  this  rooir 
’ a door  opens  into  the  bath,  round  about  which 
[ within  the  partition,  is  a place  for  the  friends 
I or  servants  attending  such  as  go  into  the  bath, 

! to  stand,  who  may  lean  over  and  see  those  thai 
! wade  in  the  water.  At  one  corner  of  the  bath  I 
' are  five  or  six  steps  down  into  the  water.  This 
I bath  is  about  10  feet  long,  7 feet  broad,  and 
; 6 feet  deep.  Though  it  is  seldom  or  never  quite ; 
full  up  to  the  top,  it  holds  about  10  tuns  of  water  I 
j Hccordlug  to  the  rules  of  gauging.  ” : 

I On  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  tho  i 
' throne,  the  baths  were  altered  and  improved,  and  i 
reopened,  under  the  name  of  the  “ King’s  Bagnio,”  > 
in  1686,  by  Leonard  Cunditt,  who,  in  a puffing  ■ 
advertisement,  says, — “ There  is  no  other  bagnio  i 
iu  or  about  London  besides  this  and  the  Royal  i 
Bagnio  iu  the  City.”  TJjis,  Malcolm  supposes,  was’ 
iu  allusion  to  that  in  Bagnio-court,  Newgate-  r 
street,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  first  bagnio 
we  had  in  the  capital.  The  City  bagnio  is  said  to 
have  been  a neatly  contrived  building.  Strypo 
describes  it  as  being  after  the  Turkish  fashion. 

In  the  advertisement  mentioned,  Leonard  Cun-  ' 
ditt  refers  to  a bath  called  the  llummums;  bub 
says  that  his  establishment  is  much  superior.  ■ 
Respecting  the  Hummuras,  near  Covent-garden, 
Malcolm  says, — “ The  haguio  at  the  hot  baths  at  i 
Sophia,  in  Turkey,  is  thus  described  by  Lady  : 
Mary  Wortley  Montague,  in  her  Letters,  vol.  i., 
p.  159,  first  edition;  and  I think  it  probable  that 
her  description  suggested  the  name  of  the  Old 
and  New  Hummums.”  Lady  Montague  says, — “ It 
is  built  of  stone,  in  the  shape  of  a dome,  with  no 
w’indow  but  in  the  roof,  which  gives  light  enough. 
There  are  five  of  these  domes  joined  together; 
-the  outermost  being  less  than  the  rest,  and  serving 
as  a hall,  where  the  portress  stood  at  the  door. 
Ladies  of  quality  generally  gave  this  woman  a 
crown  or  ten  shillings.  The  next  room  was  a 
large  one,  paved  with  marble,  aud  all  round  it  are 
two  raised  sofas  of  marble,  one  above  the  other. 
There  were  four  fountains  of  cold  water  in  this 
room,  falling  first  into  marble  basins,  and  then 
running  on  the  floor  in  little  channels  cut  for  that 
purpose,  which  carried  the  streams  into  the  next 
room,  which  is  something  less,  and  fitted  with  the 
same  sort  of  marble  sofas ; but  from  tbc  streams 
of  sulphur  proceeding  from  the  bath  adjoining  fo 
it,  it  is  impossible  to  stay  with  one’s  clothes  on. 
Through  the  other  tw’o  doors  were  the  hot  baths; 
one  of  which  liad  cocks  of  cold  water  turned  into 
it — tempering  it  to  what  degree  of  warmth  the 
bather  please  to  have.”  Malcolm  says, — “ The 
Arabic  root  hama,  signifies  calescere,  to 

grow  warm : hence,  by  the  usual  process  of  de- 
riving nouns  from  verbs  in  that  language, 
kummtim,  a warm  bath.  They  are  known 

by  that  name  all  over  the  East.” 

At  the  hack  of  the  house  No.  3,  Endcll-strcet, 
Long-acre,  on  the  west  side  of  the  street,  there  is 
a bath  still  remaining,  which  has  for  long  been 
called  “ Queen  Anne’s  Bath.”  The  accompanying 
sketch  shows  its  appearance  a few  years  ago. 
Since  then  it  has  been  converted  into  a wareroom 
by  an  ironmonger,  whose  shop  is  in  the  front  of 
the  premises.  The  part  occupied  by  the  water  has 
been  boarded  over,  leaving  some  of  the  Dutch 
tiles  which  line  the  sides  of  the  bath  visible.  The 
water,  which  flows  from  a copious  spring,  is  a 
powerful  tonic,  and  contains  a considerable  tra'ce 
of  iron.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  it  was  much 
used  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  it  was  considered 
good  for  rheumatism  and  other  disorders.  Tiiu 
house  iu  which  the  bath  is  situate  was  formerly 
No.  3,  Old  Belton-street. 

It  does  not  seem  clear  how  this  place  obtained 
the  name  of  Queen  Anne’s  Bath.  It  might  he 
supposed  that  this  had  been  a portion  of  the 
King’s  Baguio.  Old  maps  of  London,  however, 
show  this  could  scarcely  be  correct,  for  the  Duke’s, 
afterwards  the  King's,  Baguio  was  on  the  south 
side  of  Long-acre,  and  the  bath  engraved  is  about 
a hundred  yards  to  the  north  of  that  thoroughfare. 
It  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  cold  plunge-bath 
described  above  in  connection  with  the  bagnio. 
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TnE  imiLDINGS  FOR  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION. 

So  much  is  being  written  concerning  the 
buildings  which  are  in  coarse  of  erection  in 
Brompton  for  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862, 
and  30  many  illustrations  of  one  sort  and  another 
are  being  published,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
avoid  being  forestalled,  and  forced  to  present  to 
our  readers  what  they  already  possess  in  another 
shape.  The  only  way  to  prevent  this  would  bo  to 
abandon  altogether  the  idea  of  illustrating  them 
farther,  and  this  we  are  not  quite  prepared  to  do. 

The  engraving  in  our  present  number  represents 
what  is  called  the  “annexe,”  a temporary  struc- 
ture for  the  exhibition  of  machinery,  which  adjoins 
the  main  building,  and  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 
land  leased  to  the  Horticultural  Society.  We  have 
before  now  spoken  of  it  as  a very  clever  piece  of 
economical  construction.  It  is  about  900  feet  in 
length  by,  for  the  most  part,  200  feet  in  width,  in 
four  spans  of  60  feet  each.  For  a portion  of  its 
length,  nearest  the  main  building,  it  is  narrower, 
and  is  in  three  spans.  We  show  this  annexe  in 
its  present  state,  with  the  ends  open  (as  best  ex- 
plaining the  construction),  but  these  hereafter 
will  of  course  be  brought  close  up  against  the 
main  building.  The  circular  ribs  forming  the 
roof  arc  abons  15  feet  apart,  and  each  is,  in  the 
whole,  3 inches  thick,  consisting  of  two  5-inch 
deals,  clostly  nailed  against  a piece  li  inch  thick. 
The  stuff  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  cut,  so 
that  there  is  no  waste.  Four  trees  are  at  present 
enclosed  at  the  northern  end.  Each  span  is 
lighted  at  the  top,  from  the  crown : there  are 
flaps,  hung  with  hinges,  for  ventilation  j and  some 
openings  at  the  bottom  wdll  probably  be  found 
necessary  hereafter. 

An  official  account  of  the  buildings,  with  illus- 
trations, has  been  recently  published  at  a very 
low  price,*  from  which  we  take  some  statistics, 
though  at  the  risk  of  repeating  part  of  the  infor- 
mation we  gave  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  buildings  cover  in  the  whole  nearly 
21  acres.  The  principal  picture  gallery,  which  is 
in  Cromwell-road,  is  1,150  feet  long,  50  feet  wide, 
and  50  feet  high  above  the  ground-fioor;  being 
about  as  long  as  the  Gallery  at  the  Louvre  in 
Paris.  The  construction  of  this  is  of  brick-work. 
The  piers  at  the  entrance  are  14  feet  wide,  and 
7 feet  thick;  and  the  foundations  throughout  are 
of  concrete,  5 feet  thick.  The  walls  will  be  lined 
with  wood,  and  pictures  may  be  bung,  if  desired, 
to  a height  of  30  feet.  It  will  be  lighted  like  the 
Sheepshanks  Gallery.  The  entrance  to  this  gallery 
in  Cromwell-road  will  be  through  three  'v'ery  large 
recessed  arcades,  each  20  feet  wide,  and  50  feet 
high.  The  visitor  enters  a vestibule  and  hall, 
150  feet  long,  and  together  110  feet  wide,  which 
leads  to  the  Industrial  Halls  and  Galleries;  whilst 
tw’O  flights  of  steps,  20  feet  wide,  lead  on  either 
side  up  to  the  Picture  Galleries.  The  Auxiliary 
Picture  Galleries  are  in  Prince  Albert’s  and  Exhi- 
bition-roads. These  are  25  feet  wide  and  about 
30  feet  high,  and  jointly  1,200  feet  long. 

The  Industrial  Buildings  will  be  constructed 
chiefly  of  iron,  timber,  and  glass.  They  consist  of 
the  following  parts : — Two  duodecagonal  domes, 
which  will  be  160  feet  in  diameter,  and  250  feet 
high, — the  largest  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 
The  dome  of  the  Pantheon  is  142  feet  in  diameter 
and  70  feet  high  : the  dome  in  the  Baths  of  Cara- 
calla  was  111  feet:  Brunelleschi’s,  at  Florence,  is 
139  feet  in  diameter,  and  133  feet  high  : the  dome 
of  St.  Peter’s  is  158  feet  in  diameter,  and  263  feet 
high  from  the  external  plinth : the  dome  of  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral  is  112  feet  in  diameter,  and  215 
feet  high.  The  domes  will  bo  of  glass,  with  an 
outer  and  inner  gallery;  and  it  has  been  proposed 
to  erect  one  of  Messrs.  Chance’s  dioptric  lights  at 
the  top  of  one  of  them,  and  to  illuminate  it  at  night. 
The  vista  from  dome  to  dome,  through  the  nave, 
is  1,070  feet.  Each  of  the  domes  springs  from  the 
intersections  of  the  nave  with  the  two  transepts. 
The  nave  and  transepts  are  100  feet  high,  and 
85  feet  wide : the  nave  is  800  feet  long,  and  the 
transepts  are  each  about  635  feet  long,  including 
the  domes.  They  are  lighted  on  both  sides  by 
clerestory  windows,  25  feet  high.  That  there 
will  be  more  th.an  enough  light  we  are  not  quite 
sure.  At  25  feet  from  the  ground  a gallery  runs 
at  each  sido  of  the  nave  and  transepts.  There  is 
more  than  a mile  and  a half  of  upper  galleries, 
some  50  feet  and  some  25  feet  wide;  two  courts, 
each  250  feet  by  86  feet ; two  courts,  each  250  feet 
by  200  feet;  two  central  courts, — that  at  the 


* “ Some  Account  of  the  Buildings  designed  by  Francis 
Fowke,  Capt.  R.E.,  for  the  International  Exhibition  of 
!9C2,  and  Future  Decennial  Exhibitions  of  the  Works  of 
Art  and  Industry.  Wish  Illustrations  and  a Map  of  the 
Site.”  L'intlon  : Ctiapman  St  Hall.  !86l. 


north  150  feet  by  86,  that  at  the  south  150  feet 
by  150  feet.  All  these  glass  courts  are  50  feet 
high,  and  lighted  from  above. 

The  entrances  to  the  Industrial  Buildings  are 
in  Prince  Albert’s-road  and  Exhibition  road.  They 
are  constructed  in  brick,  and  each  entrance  is 
55  feet  wide. 

A bed  of  gravel  underlies  the  whole  ground. 
The  foundations  have  been  excavated  to  the 
gravel,  and  a base  of  concrete  put  in,  on  which 
brick  piers,  with  York  atone  slabs,  have  been 
placed  to  receive  the  iron  columns.  The  slabs  for 
the  columns  of  the  great  domes  weigh  upwards 
of  a ton.  The  bricks  are  from  Kent,  and  have 
been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Smeed,  of  Sittingbournc. 
Upwards  of  ten  millions  will  be  used. 

The  iron  castings,  as  we  have  before  now  stated, 
are  being  executed  at  the  Stavely  Iron-Works, 
Derbyshire.  There  aro  166  round  columns  for 
the  nave  and  transepts,  12  inches  in  diameter, 
connected  with  a liko  number  of  squ.are  pilasters; 
312  eight-inch  round  columns  and  149  twelve-inch 
square  columns,  for  the  galleries ; 138  eight-inch 
square  clerestory  columns,  and  160  ten-inch  square 
columns,  supporting  the  floors  of  the  Picture 
Galleries;  62  round  columns  for  supporting  the 
roofs  of  the  glass  courts;  1,165  girders  throughout, 
11,600  feet  of  pipes,  15,000  feet  of  gutters,  14,000 
feet  of  railings,  1,000  brackets,  700  trusses  and 
girders,  1,400  shoes,  ifcc. : the  whole  is  estimated 
to  weigh  nearly  4,000  tons. 

The  wrought  iron  is  supplied  by  the  Thames 
Iron  Company.  This  will  be  used  chiefly  in  the 
great  domes,  and  for  the  roofs.  It  is  estimated 
to  weigh  about  1,200  tons.  The  bracings,  trusses, 
railings,  bolts,  &c.,  are  made  by  the  contractors. 
Mr.  Ashton,  who  fixed  the  iron-work  for  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton’s  two  glass  buildings,  is  charged  with  the 
same  duty  here.  The  timber-work  is  being  exe- 
cuted partly  at  Messrs.  Lucas’s  works  at  Lowe- 
stoft, and  partly  at  Mr.  Kelk’s  works  at  the 
Grosvenor  Canal.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
17,000  loads  will  be  consumed.  For  the  top 
lighting  of  the  galleries,  45,000  feet  superficial  of 
frames  and  glass  are  in  preparation.  For  the 
clerestory  lights  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  nearly 
a mile  length  of  frames,  25  feet  high,  is  preparing ; 
and  for  the  courts,  upwards  of  30  miles  of  sash- 
bars  and  glass. 

The  roofs  will  be  covered  with  slates  for  the 
great  Picture  Galleries,  and  elsewhere  with  felt, 
except  in  parts,  to  show  how  ornamental  roofing 
may  bo  hereafter  applied.  The  contract  for  the 
whole  works,  as  our  readers  know,  has  been  let  to 
Messrs.  Kelk,  and  Charles  & Thomas  Lucas, 
Brothers,  whose  tender  was  the  lowest.  The 
whole  responsibility  for  the  nature  and  execution 
of  the  works  rests  with  them.  Mr.  Meeson,  C.E., 
prepares  the  working  drawings  for  them.  All 
proceedings  are  submitted  to  Capt.  Fowke,  li.E., 
who  acts  for  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners.  He 
confers  with  a building  committee,  consisting  of 
the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  Mr.  W.  Fairbairn,  and  Mr. 
W.  Baker;  and  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  re- 
serve to  themselves  the  final  approval  of  every- 
thing. Captain  Fowke  is  assisted  by  Captain 
Philpotts  and  Lieutenant  Brooke,  and  certain 
non-commissioned  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers. 
Mr.  Clemence  is  the  contractors’  foreman  of  works. 
The  contract,  it  will  bo  remembered,  is  of  a three- 
fold character : for  the  uso  and  waste  of  the 
buildings  a sum  of  20O,O00L  is  to  be  paid  abso- 
lutely : if  the  receipts  exceed  400,000^.,  then  the 
contractors  are  to  take  up  to  a further  sum  of 
100, 000^ ; and  if  this  sum  is  fully  paid,  then  the 
centre  acre  of  the  great  Picture  Galleries  is  to  be 
left  as  the  property  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  who 
will  pay  the  “1851”  Commissioners  a ground 
rent  calculated  at  the  rate  of  240?.  per  acre  per 
annum.  Lastly,  the  contractors  are  bound  to  sell 
absolutely  the  remaining  rights  over  the  buildings 
for  a further  sum  of  130,000?.,  which  may  possibly 
be  paid  by  the  surplus  receipts  of  the  Exhibition, 
if  the  success  be  great,  of  which  there  can  scarcely 
be  a doubt.  We  sincerely  believe  it  will  be  such 
an  exhibition  of  Art  and  Industry  as  the  world 
has  never  yet  seen. 


THE  THAMES  EMBANKMENT. 

For  long,  by  means  of  sketches  and  otherwise, 
the  Builder  has  endeavoured  to  show  the  urgent 
necessity,  particularly  in  the  metropolis,  of  clearly 
defining  the  margin  of  the  Thames;  and,  when  once 
that  limit  has  been  distinctly  appointed,  using 
all  endeavours  to  keep  that  channel  clear,  even 
if  necessary  by  flushing  with  water  from  some 
distant  source,  provided  that  the  drainage  of 
various  lands  should  diminish  the  waters  of  the 
Thames.  In  the  notes  referred  to,  from  old 
plans  and  statements,  the  immense  encroach- 


ment of  the  land  upon  the  river  is  shown ; and 
how,  in  our  times,  in  consequence  of  the  land- 
ing-places for  coal-barges  and  other  obstructions, 
the  great  shoals  or  mud-banks  have  in  parts 
become  solid  ground,  and  in  others  an  incon- 
venience and  pestilence  to  neighbourhoods. 
We  must  not  continue  to  tamper  with  this  noble 
stream,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  most  famed  of 
modern  cities,  until  it  becomes,  in  succeeding 
generations,  a lost  water,  like  the  Fleet  and  the 
other  rivulets  which  formerly  ran  right  merrily 
along. 

In  days  gone  by  there  were  thousands  of  Lon- 
doners who  had  faith  in  the  Fleet;  which,  notwith- 
standing, became  a ditch,  and  then  a sewer. 
With  these  examples,  it  seems  hyno  means  unlikely 
that  Father  Thames  himself,  if  not  provided  with 
the  most  excellent  advice,  may  in  some  years  to 
come  be  so  much  dwindled  and  so  contemptible 
as  a river,  that  he,  like  the  Fleet  and  those  other 
waterflows  which  were  excellent  in  the  times  of 
the  Roman  occupation,  and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
more  recent  reigns,  may  be  hidden  by  arches  from 
the  general  sight, — a thing  most  unadvisable  and 
contrary  to  all  right  taste ; for  what,  in  connection 
with  architecture,  with  the  rugged  and  mighty 
scenery  of  mountain  districts,  in  forests,  in  parks, 
or  indeed  anywhere,  is  such  a beautiful  adjunct 
as  water ; either  that  which  rolls  along  or  that 
which  rests  by  some  mysterious  process  in  solemn 
silence  ? We  trust,  therefore,  that,  in  many  ages 
yet  to  come,  wc  shall  have  a noble  flow  of  water 
through  the  metropolis;  and  just  now  is  the  time 
to  decide  whether  we  shall  have  this  great  and 
useful  decoration  of  a vast  city  permanently  con- 
tinued or  not. 

Looking  from  Waterloo  and  some  of  the  other 
bridges ; glancing  at  the  shores,  say  at  Huugerford 
Bridge  and  in  the  coal-harge  loading-places  which 
extend  to  a considerable  distance  from  thence; — it 
must  be  clear  to  the  most  common  observer  that 
unless  changes  be  made  we  shall, ere  very  long,  need 
no  bridges  fromthenortb  of  the  metropolis  to  South- 
wark. It  has  therefore,  most  wisely,  us  we  think, 
been  determined,  as  a first  measnro,  to  eiuMmk  the 
north  sido  of  London,  from  Westminster  to  Lon- 
don Bridge.  This  Is,  indeed,  an  operation  needed 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  important  “ Main 
Drainage  ” system.  But  for  this  we  must  have 
bad  those  crowded  thoroughfares,  the  Strand, 
Fleet-street,  Ac.,  Ac.,  blocked  up,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  intercepting  sewer ; aud  some  idea  of 
tho  effect  of  such  an  arrangement  may  be  con- 
ceived by  looking  just  now  at  the  Clerkcnwell 
Workhouse  and  some  of  the  streets  through  which 
the  underground  railway  is  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction. 

For  years  we  have  had  all  manner  of  specula- 
tions respecting  tho  Thames  Embankment.  The 
m.ajority  of  intelligent  persons  most  have  seen  the 
absolute  necessity  for  such  a work ; and  yet,  while 
the  Thames  has  been  yearly  getting  into  a worse 
state,  there  has  been  a battle  of  opinions  : in  fact, 
while  physicians  were  consulting,  the  patient  was 
being  sacrificed. 

At  length  the  Government  has  determined  upon 
a plan  for  the  northern  embankment : the  raising 
of  the  mouey  for  this  great  work  has  been  ar- 
ranged : the  sanction  of  Parliament  is  only  needed ; 
aud  now  arises  a dispute  between  the  Metropolitau 
Board  of  Works  aud  tho  Government.  There  is 
also  opposition  from  those  who  havo  wharfs  and 
other  property  along  the  river  side;  aud  wishes 
have  been  e.xpressed  for  the  formation  of  a road- 
way; and,  inland,  a series  of  small  docks  or  basins. 
Looking  at  Puddle-dock,  and  rc.admg  accounts  of 
other  creeks  which  have  been  allowed  to  branch 
from  the  Thames, — knowing  bow  much  they  im- 
pede the  right  course  of  the  river,  and  how 
unwholesome  they  become, — it  is  not  to  be  thought 
of,  whatever  may  be  the  additional  expense,  that 
we  are  to  have  harbours  for  the  collection  of  mud 
aud  other  offensive  matters,  thus  causing  ill- 
health  to  those  dwelling  near,  and  making  the 
proposed  new  roadway  anything  but  pleasant  and 
salubrious.  Whatever  may  be  the  line  determined 
upon,  it  is  clear  that  a solid  embankment,  without 
docks  or  any  creeks,  must  be  made. 

According  to  tho  plan  proposed,  there  will  be  a 
considerable  quantity  of  land  saved.  At  Rich- 
mond-terriico  there  will  be  220  feet  In  breadth : 
at  Huugerford,  where  there  is  at  low  water 
such  an  accumulation  of  mud,  there  will  bo 
320  feet;  at  Somerset  House,  120  feet;  and  at 
the  Temple,  220  feet. 

At  the  present  time  there  can  bo  nothing  more 
unpleasing  than  the  general  appearance  of  tho 
margin  of  the  Thames  during  its  course  tlirough 
London ; but  now  is  afforded  an  opportunity  of 
remedying  an  evil  which  lias  been  with  so  much 
justice  complained  of. 
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While  doubtless,  much  of  this  extensive  space 
may  be  devoted  to  purposes  which  would  reduce 
the  laree  outlay,  this  should  be  a secondary 
consideration  to  that  of  rendering  the  Thames 
bank  a beauty  and  adornment  to  the  metropolis. 
In  front  of  Somerset  House  will  be  a space  of  forty 
yird«  part  of  which  might  be  spared  for  the 
purpose  of  planting  with  trees,  shnibs,  and 
Howers:  in  other  parts  there  will  be  opportu- 
nities of  making  a similar  display. 

Wo  have  now  tbc  Houses  of  I’arliament,  Somer- 
set House,  and  the  Temple,  which  make  a fair 
show  towards  the  water.  Elsewhere  much 
might  be  done  by  means  of  a screen  of  good 
arcliitcctural  design,  which  might  be  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  business ; for  it  is  shown  in 
these  days  that,  for  practical  uses,  a warehouse  or 
manufactory  does  not  need  to  be  a deformity;  and 
alono-  the  whole  line  a view  should  be  had  to 
such^aii  architectural  display  that  in  ages  to  come 
it  may  be  creditable  to  our  own  era. 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  before  operations  are 
commenced,  a general  plan  will  be  most  carefully 
considered  and  determined  upon;  and  that  the 
ellect  of  this  great  work  will  not  be  left  to 
chance.  Such  an  opportunity  as  is  now  afforded 
will  not  be  likely  to  occur  again,  for  centuries. 

The  formation  of  the  north  embankment  will 
show  the  necessity  of  a similar  plan  on  the  south; 
and  tbc  sooner  this  can  be  eff’ected  the  better ; in 
order  that  we  may  have  the  extent  of  the  Thames 
clearly  marked,  and  leave  no  possible  excuse  for 
future  encroachments  or  stoppages.  The  interests 
of  the  coal  wharfingers  must  be  fairly  valued ; but, 
in  considering  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  method  of  carrying  on 
the  coal  trade  is  undergoing  a great  change. 
Immense  and  increasing  quantities  of  coal  are 
brought  by  the  railways:  great  steam-ships  bring 
the  material  from  the  North  to  the  Victoria 
Docks,  and  some  other  places  near,  where  the 
vessels  are  unloaded  by  steam-machinery.  Along 
the  North  liondon  line  of  railway,  there  are  great 
depots  of  the  black  diamonds.  At  these  places 
the  waggons  which  convey  the  coals  throughout 
the  districts  are  loaded  with  great  ease  and 
rapidity.  Let  any  one  look  at  these  operations, 
and  then  talie  a walk  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
lluiigerford  : first,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  see 
the  colliers  unloading  in  the  Pool,  near  the  Tower, 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  was  followed  two 
centuries  ago.  The  barges  bring  the  coals  by  a 
tedious  process  to  the  river-side  of  the  Strand; 
then  men,  with  great  labour,  carry  them  along 
planks,  Ac,,  to  the  waggons.  From  the  river-side 
to  the  Strand  is  a steep  incline,  up  which,  with 
difficulty,  the  coals  are  dragged  by  teams  of  strong 
horses  to  the  roadway.  All  these  operations  must 
greatly  increase  the  cost  of  fuel ; and,  when  we 
look  at  the  progress  which  is  being  made  in  all 
directious,  it  is  certain  that  such  an  unsatisfactory 
and  antiquated  plan  will  fail  in  being  able  to  com- 
pete with  the  other  methods.  It  may  he  worth 
while  for  the  coal  dealers  to  consider  if  they  would 
not  be  best  consulting  their  own  interest  by 
effecting  a change : at  any  rate,  we  must  not  have 
the  Thames  embankment  rendered  imperfect  by 
the  formation  of  creeks  and  docks  for  the  conve- 
nience of  this  traffic. 


stopped  up  : this  drain  came  from  a cow’-shed, 
which  at  all  times  tainted  the  atmosphere ; and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  but  that,  in  all  neighbourhoods 
which  arc  crowded  with  people,  health  suffers 
from  such  causes. 

The  other  day,  a poor  woman  in  the  employ  of 
a dairyman  and  cow-keeper  in  Eagle-street,  Hol- 
born,  died  while  under  tbc  care  of  a midwife, 
after  having,  a few  hours  previously,  given  birth 
to  a boy.  On  the  following  day,  two  of  her  chil- 
dren were  seized  with  scarlet  fever,  and  died  the 
same  evening ; and  then  the  infant  died : thus 
four  people  were  left  dead  atone  time  in  the  same 
room;  and  there,  in  this  scene  of  death,  the  eldest 
daughter  was  lately  lying  without  hope  of  re- 
covery’. 

Wo  would  ask  those  who  doubt  tbe  sure  conse- 
quences of  sanitary  neglect,  to  visit  this  place. 
Although,  now  that  disease  has  done  its  work,  it 
will  no  doubt  bo  looked  after,  for  a time,  by  the 
parish  officers;  still  it  will  be  seen  to  be  very 
dangerous,  and  an  admitted  evil,  in  these  days, 
when  a disposition  is  shown  to  care  for  the  wel- 
fare even  of  dumb  animals,  and  when  endeavours 
nro  so  generally  mado  to  improve  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  poor. 


THE  DANGER  OF  COW-SHEDS  IN 
CROWDED  NEIGHBOURHOODS. 

FnoM  time  to  time  wo  have  directed  attention 
to  this  very  unsanitary  arrangement,  which  is  bad 
foi*  those  who  live  near  the  pent-up  cows ; very 
bad  for  the  children  and  others  who  use  tbe  milk ; 
and,  perhaps,  worse  than  all  “for  the  coos”  them- 
selves; as  George  Stephenson,  the  engineer,  might 
have  said,  if  asked  for  an  opinion.  Even  with  the 
best  arrangements  and  tbe  best  drainage,  a num- 
ber of  cows  kept  in  a thickly-populated  neigh- 
bourhood is  most  unpleasant.  In  towns,  cows  are 
fed  on  materials  quite  different  from  the  sweet 
uie:\dow  grass,  the  wholesome  turnips,  and  such 
like.  The  refuse  of  breweries,  compositions  of 
very  questionable  shape,  invented  and  mixed  in  dis- 
tricts not  far  from  Bow-cret;k,  and  elsewhere, — 
“ washes,”  as  they  are  called, — are  made  for  the 
cows,  to  increase  the  quantity  of  what  is  by  many 
thousands  of  Londoners,  who  know  no  better,  re- 
garded as  genuine  milk,  but  which  these  “washes” 
render  pernicious  rather  than  beneficial  to  those 
who  use  it. 

Some  years  since  we  mentioned  that,  in  a house 
in  tbc  Old  St.  Paucras-road,  three  children,  who, 
but  a few  days  before,  bad  been  in  excellent 
health  and  strength,  were  stricken,  and  died  of 
scarlet  fever.  Through  the  house  which  this 
family  then  occupied  passed  a broken  drain, 
which  in  parts  had  overflowed,  and  in  others  was 


REPORT  ON  BUILDINGS  RECENTLY 
ERECTED  IN  LONDON,  IN  AVHICH  MAG- 
NESIAN LIMESTONE  IS  EMPLOYED. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  a sub-commiltec 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  build- 
ings of  the  metropolis,  addressed  to  the  chairman 
and  members  of  the  Comiuittee  for  inquiring  into 
tho  Decay  of  the  Stonework  of  the  Palace  at 
Westminster : — 

In  compliance  with  the  request  mado  to  us  at 
the  last  meeting  of  this  Commission,  we  have 
visited,  and  carefully  examined,  the  external 
masonry  of  some  of  the  most  important  buildings, 
recently  erected  in  London  (and  in  which  the 
magnesian  limestone,  from  tho  Anstou  (juarries, 
has  been  employed),  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  condition  of  that  material  in  other  buildings 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  London  atmosphere, 
than  in  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  We  have 
now  the  honour  to  svihmit  to  you  the  result  of  our 
observations,  as  follows  : — 

The  buildings  we  examined  were, — 1.  The 
Amicable  Fire  Office  in  Fleet-street;  2.  The 
Record  Office  in  Fetter-lane;  3.  The  new  Hall 
and  Library  of  the  Honourable  Society  of  Lin- 
coln’s Innj  4.  The  Museum  of  Economic  Geo- 
logy; 5.  The  Ordnance  Office  in  Pall-Mall;  and 
6,  the  restored  flying  buttresses  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  We  have  examined  other  buildings  in 
which  this  material  has  been  employed,  in  the 
metropolis ; hut  as,  in  those  buildings,  the  con- 
ditions of  its  action  under  atmospheric  influences 
are  (in  the  main)  identical  with  those  of  the  build- 
ings above  enumerated,  our  remarks  will  be  con- 
fined to  them  only. 

1.  The  Amicable  Fire  OJJice. — This  building, 
erected  about  1842 — 43,  has  its  principal  eleva- 
tion towards  tbe  north,  and  is  entirely  faced  with 
Anston  stone.  As  a general  rule,  the  state  of  the 
stonework  is  very  good ; and  the  only  indications 
of  the  existence  of  any  injurious  action  upon  it 
are  to  be  discovered  on  the  under  beds  of  the  hold 
projecting  cornices.  In  some  cases  it  would 
appear  that  the  evaporation  (from  the  soffites)  of 
the  water  which  has  fallen  upon  and  soaked 
through  the  cornice  has  given  rise  to  an  efflor- 
escence which  has  slightly  disintegrated  the  sur- 
face of  the  soffites.  There  are  hardly  a dozen 
stones  so  aff’ected  on  the  Fleet-street  elevation  : 
all  the  rest  are  intact. 

2.  The  Record  Office,  Fetter-lane. — This  buLld- 
iug,  commenced  in  1851,  is  still  unfinished.  It 
presents  two  elevations,  respectively  facing  north 
and  south,  executed  with  Kentish  rag  and  Anston 
stone  dressings : the  projections  are  not  very 
bold;  nor  are  there  any  architectural  details  of  a 
character  to  retain  water.  We  found,  however, 
that  the  Anston  stone  exhibited  symptoms  of 
decay;  and  we  apprehend  that  these  symptoms 
justify  a belief  that  tho  decay  will  hereafter 
become  important. 

3.  The  Ilall,  Library,  tfc.,  of  the  Jlonourable 
Society  of  Lincoln’s  Lin. — These  buildings  wore 
erected  in  the  year  1813;  and  they  are  executed 
in  red  brickwork,  with  Anston  stone  quoins  and 
dressings;  the  elevations  of  all  sides  being  de- 
tached from  surrounding  buildings.  On  all  these 
facades  numerous  symptoms  of  decay  may  be 
observed;  especially  in  positions  where  the  stone- 
work is  able  to  take  up  water,  cither  from  the 
direct  rainfall  or  by  capillary  action.  The  coping 
of  the  inclosure  wall  towards  Liocolu’s-inu-flelds 
U much  decayed;  and  the  plinths,  weatherings, 


strings,  quoins,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  stone  of  tho 
principal  buildings,  are  seriously  affected. 

4.  The  Museum  of  Fconomic  Geology.  — This 
building  was  erected  about  1850;  and  it  consists 
of  an  elevation  of  the  Anston  stone  only  towards 
tho  north,  or  in  Piccadilly,  and  of  an  elevation  of 
white  brickwork  with  Anston  stone  dressings 
towards  the  south,  or  in  Jermyn-strect.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  this  stonework  is  intact ; and  it  is 
only  in  a few  cases  that  the  decay,  previously 
noticed  as  occurring  in  the  soffites  of  the  project- 
ing courses  of  tho  Amicable  Fire  Office,  can  bo 
here  observed.  Evidently  the  stone  used  in  this 
building  was  carefully  selected  by  competent 
parties,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
late  lamented  Sir  H.  De  la  Bcchc  himself  paid 
great  attention  to  this  selection. 

5.  The  Ordnance  Office,  Fall  Moll. — This 
building  is  of  rather  more  recent  date  than  tho 
Museum  of  Economic  Geology;  hut  it  already  ex- 
hibits, on  the  north  front  especially,  indications 
of  decay. 

G.  The  Restorations  of  WeslminsieT  Abbey. — 
About  1849  some  of  the  flying  buttresses  were 
restored  in  the  Anston  stone,  which  was  used  for 
the  saddle-back  copings,  the  arch  stones,  haunchts, 
&c.  The  stone  has,  in  this  case,  decayed  irregu- 
larly ; some  blocks  yielding  rapidly,  others  more 
gradually  : on  the  whole  the  Anston  stone  has  jiot 
proved  to  be  more  durable  here  than  it  has  hceii 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  this  case  the 
stone  was  introduced,  we  believe,  experimentally, 
by  the  late  Dean,  Dr.  Buckland. 

After  making  due  allowances  for  the  quantities 
of  stone  contained  in  the  respective  buildings 
above  enumerated,  it  appears  to  us  that  they  may 
be  thus  classed  with  respect  to  their  relative  con- 
ditions of  decay : — 

1.  The  Lincoln’s  Inn  Hall,  &c. 

3.  The  Record  Office. 

3.  The  Ordnance  Office. 

4.  The  buttresses  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

5.  The  Amicable  Insurance  Office,  and  the 
Jermyu-street  Museum. 

Chaeles  H.  Smitu. 

James  Tennaijt. 

Geo.  R.  Bxrii>'ELL. 


THE  KING  OF  THE  FOREST. 

On  the  coach-road  from  Aherystwith  to  Here- 
ford, within  a few  yards  of  Ty-ricket  Mill,  near  a 
little  village  called  Erwood,  eight  miles  below 
Builth,  there  is  an  oak,  lately  bought  for  201.,  and 
felled  by  D.  Williams,  Garth  Mill,  near  Builth, 
consisting  of  an  enormous  trunk  and  three 
monstrous  branches,  each  having  smaller  branches 
as  large  as  an  ordinary  tree,  and  measuring  as 
follows : — 

Solidrt.  In. 

The  trunk  321  5 

First  branch  and  its  branches 407  0 

Second  ,,  ,,  230  0 

Third  „ 172  0 


The  trunk,  when  standing,  measured  near  the 
ground,  50  feet  9 inches  in  circumference.  _ lb  is 
perfectly  sound  in  every  part,  and  the  quality  is 
first-rate.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  number  of 
solid  feet,  it  is  equal  to  from  10  to  12  of  the 
largest  oaks  found  uow-a-days. 

LEICESTER  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Tue  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at 
Lutterworth,  when  the  members,  after  some  formal 
business,  went  to  the  church,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam  and  the  friends  of  the 
members,  when  Mr.  Bloxam  pointed  out  the 
architectural  features  of  the  edifice.  He  also 
read  a paper  on  the  subject  in  the  evening.  The 
museum  was  opened  in  course  of  the  day,  and  the 
objects  of  interest  collected  were  commented 
on  by  the  Revs.  E.  Woodcock  and  Thomas  James, 
and  by  Mr.  Bloxam.  In  the  afternoon,  Mistertou 
Church  was  visited,  and  a public  dinner  was  after- 
wards provided  at  the  Denbigh  Arms,  the  pre- 
sident, the  Rev.  J.  P.  Marriott,  in  the  chair.  lu 
the  evening  a public  meeting  was  held  in  the  town- 
hall,  which  was  crowded.  Here  Mr.  Bloxam  read 
his  paper  on  Lutterworth  and  the  Wickliffc  relics, 
the  genuineness  of  which  latter  he  assailed  so 
forcibly  that  a gentleman  afterwards  gob  up  and 
asked  to  be  informed  whether  it  was  certain 
Wickliffc  had  ever  existed,  or  had  lived  in  Lutter- 
worth. The  Rev.  T.  James  then  read  a paper  on 
the  Battle  of  Naseby  and  Naseby  Field.  Next 
day  an  excursion  took  place  to  the  site  of  tho 
ancient  station  of  Tripontium,  and  to  Lilbourue 
and  its  church,  on  all  of  which  Mr.  Bloxam  made 
remarks ; to  Stanford  Church,  the  painted  win- 
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dows  of  whieh  the  Rev.  Mr.  Poole  described ; 
Sibbertofb  Church,  near  which  lunch  was  partaken 
of;  Naseby  battle-field,  where  the  Rev.  Mr.  James 
acted  as  cicerone  ; as  well  as  at  Theddingwortb 
Church,  which  was  the  last  place  visited ; after 
which  the  party  returned  to  Lutterworth. 


window,  the  restoration  of  the  chapter-house  and 
library,  the  provision  of  vestries,  and,  by  degrees, 
perhaps  the  introduction  of  additional  stained 
windows, — these  works  will  be  proceeded  with  as 
means  for  their  execution  are  provided.” 


WORCESTER  DIOCESAN  ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  took  place 
at  the  lecture-hall  of  the  Natural  History  So- 
ciety at  Worcester.  Sir  Edmund  Lechtnerc,  Bart., 
was  called  to  the  chair,  in  the  absence  of 
Lord  Lyttelton.  From  the  report  it  appeared 
that  during  the  past  year  several  places  of  worship 
within  the  diocese  had  been  re-opened,  and  that 
the  work  of  renovation  was  making  great  pro- 
gres-i.  Some  discussion  afterwards  took  place  as 
to  the  visit  of  the  Archmological  Institute  to  this 
city  next  year ; it  being  agreed  that  the  best 
means  to  be  taken  in  order  to  make  the  visit 
successful  would  be  the  appointment  of  a com- 
mittee of  the  members  of  the  society,  who  would 
collect  every  information  as  to  the  chief  objects  of 
local  archceology  within  the  neighbourhood.  On 
the  day  following  the  meeting,  some  members  and 
friends  made  an  excursion  to  inspect  several 
churches  south  of  Worcester,  including  Kempsey, 
Pirton,  Strensbam,  and  Hill  Croome. 


THE  EDINBURGH  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  session,  1861 — 62, 
was  held  on  Wednesday  in  last  week,  at  John- 
ston’s Temperance  Hotel,  Waterloo-place;  the 
president,  Mr.  F.  Stanley,  in  the  chair.  After 
some  introductory  business,  the  president  pro- 
ceeded with  his  inaugural  address,  which  was 
chiefly  explanatory  of  the  aims  of  the  Association, 
and  of  the  means  by  which  these  are  to  be  ob- 
tained. After  the  inaugural  address,  Mr.  R. 
Thornton  Shiells  read  a paper  on  the  " Architec- 
tectural  Features  of  Cheater  and  Oxford.”  Mr. 
Shiells  supplemented  his  address  with  photo- 
graphic engravings  and  rubbings  from  brasses  in 
Lichfield  Cathedral,  and  the  New  College  Chapel, 
Oxford.  A number  of  works  of  art  connected 
with  architecture  were  hung  on  the  walls,  the 
most  important  of  which,  according  to  the  local 
2>ews,  were  several  works  in  oil  and  water-colour 
by  Mr.  W.  P.  Burton. 


LICHFIELD  CATHEDRAL. 

The  re-opening  of  this  cathedral,  after 
i its  partial  restoration,  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday,  the  22ud  of  October.  The  particulars 
c of  what  has  been  done  are  thus  referred  to  in  a 
E statement  just  furnished  to  subscribers  : — “ It 
1 will  be  seen  with  satisfaction  that  the  liberality 
( of  the  diocese  has  enabled  the  greater  part  of  the 
t dilapidated  or  wantonly  destroyed  stonework  to  be 
1 be  restored,  the  whitewash  of  long  standing  to  be 
1 removed,  the  Bishop’s  throne  and  stall-work  to  he 
( completed,  the  pavement  of  the  choir  to  be  ordered 
( (although  it  will  not  be  entirely  laid),  and  a light 
c and  open  screen  to  he  substituted  for  the  former 
( complete  separation  of  the  church  into  two  parts ; 
1 besides  the  introduction  of  many  costly  requisites, 
. — the  organ,  the  font,  the  lectern  with  Bible  and 
1 litany-desk,  lighting  standards,  and  candlesticks, 
1 books  of  service,  embroidered  altar-cloth,  poor- 
1 box,  &c.,  many  of  which  have  been  the  gifts  of 
i individual  benefactors.”  The  same  statement 
t thus  explains  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  the 
I re-opening  at  present: — “It  has  been  thought 
( desirable  not  to  delay  any  longer  the  re-opening 
( of  the  cathedral,  in  order  that  the  whole  of  its 
: area  may  be  henceforth  available  on  the  various 
( occasions  which  collect  within  it  large  numbers  of 
1 worshippers  from  different  parts  of  the  diocese. 
] Future  progress  in  the  restoration  will  not  iuter- 
I rupt  the  daily  services.”  From  the  same  document 
i it  may  also  be  inferred  that,  if  the  opening  be 
) postponed  until  all  deficiencies  are  supplied,  many 
; years  must  pass  before  the  entire  cathedral  can 
i be  presented  for  the  use  of  the  diocese.  If,  as 
i is  already  the  case,  5,000k  have  been  contributed 
I towards  the  restoration,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
i a like  sum  must  bo  raised  to  secure  completion,  as 
I the  following  details  will  evidence : — “ Much,  as 
’ will  be  seen,  still  remains  to  be  done  ; the  reredos 
I (estimated  cost,  2,300Z.),  with  the  sedilia,  the 
1 fitting  up  of  the  Lady  Chapel  for  an  early  service, 
E screens  east  of  the  stall-work,  pulpit,  and  due 
E supply  of  seats,  the  restoration  of  the  windows 
i in  the  south  transept  aisle,  the  re-flooring  of  a 
1 large  part  of  the  area,  the  repair  of  the  arcading 
i in  the  nave,  the  improvement  of  the  debased  west 


THE  LATE  BRIDGE  ACCIDENT  AT  Y'ORK. 

The  inquests  in  this  unfortunate  accident  have 
been  held. 

The  evidence  led  went  mainly  to  show  the  more 
obvious  circumstances  connected  with  the  fall  of 
the  girders.  Amongst  those  whose  evidence  was 
taken  was  Mr.  T.  Pickersgill,  the  city  surveyor, 
whose  deposition  w’as  as  follows : — 

Messrs.  Calvert  & Locking  were  the  contractors  for 
the  iron  of  the  bridge,  including  the  making  and  lixing  of 
the  girders.  Mr.  L.  G.  Moore  was  employed  by  the  con- 
tractors to  Buperinfend  the  placing  of  the  girders.  He  is 
an  engineer.  I was  over  the  bridge  ten  minutes  before  it 
fell,  and  then  observed  the  outer  girder  towards  the  rail- 
way bridge  being  lifted  up.  I saw  a beam,  12  inches  by 
6 inches,  used  as  a stay  for  the  girder  at  the  North-street 
end.  1 also  observed  other  beams  and  iron  rods  used  as 
stays  to  the  girder.  The  girder  was  perpendicular,  and 
rai.sed  a few  inches  from  the  abutment.  Mr.  Moore,  and  , 
all  who  were  engaged,  appeared  to  be  giving  every  , 
attention  in  the  removal  of  the  girder.  Mr.  Moore  ' 
superintended  its  removal.  I only  heard  the  first  girder  i 
fall,  but  I saw  the  others  go  over.  The  cross-road  stays  • 
were  the  cause  of  the  third  girder  being  knocked  over  j in-  | 
asmuch  as  tbe  second  girder  is  only  15  feet  high,  whilst  ' 
the  width  between  the  second  and  third  girder  is  19  feet 
6 inches.  The  fixing  of  the  two  road  girders  was  very  | 
successful,  and  was  not  attended  with  any  accident,  j 
The  entire  length  of  the  girders  is  183  feet,  the  width  of 
the  road  girders  is  2 feet  6 inches  at  the  bottom  and  top,  ] 
and  the  foot  girders  are  l foot  3 inches  broad.  There  : 
were  some  drifts  in  the  girder,  which  I do  not  think  as  ' 
secure  as  the  screw-bolts.  I think  there  were  about  200  j 
rivets  out,  but  I cannot  say  how  many  thousands  there  | 
would  be  in  the  girders.  The  girder  was  stayed  by  half-  j 
beams  at  each  end,  and  with  planks  in  the  centre,  ana  all  j 
seemed  to  be  going  on  well.  I did  not  observe  any  props  : 
on  the  outside  of  the  girder.  During  its  construction,  j 
the  outside  girder  was  4 inches  higher  than  the  other,  1 
aud,  when  raised,  it  would  have  to  be  lowered  again  19 
inches,  which  would  strain  the  bars  of  iron  very  much. 
There  were  two  travelling  cranes  on  the  gantry  over  the 
bridge,  but  the  girders  were  not  secured  to  either  of  these. 
Such  a course  was  altogether  impracticable.  The  girder 
which  first  fell  would  have  to  deflect  74  inches  over  the 
centre  of  gravity  before  it  would  have  a tendency  to  fall 
from  its  place.  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Moore  adopted  the 
correct  principle  in  removing  and  lowering  the  girder. 
He  appeared  to  me  to  exercise  the  same  precaution  as  he 
had  observed  in  laying  the  other  two  girders. 

Tlie  jury  returned  a verdict  that  the  deceased 
came  to  their  death  by  the  accidental  falling  of 
the  girders  of  the  bridge;  but  they  had  not  had 
snfficient  evidence  to  satisfy  them  of  the  cause  of 
tbe  falling  of  tbe  said  girders. 

There  appears  to  be  a strong  feeling  in  Y'ork 
against  the  re-erection  of  the  bridge  on  tbe  same 
principle,  as  parish  meetings  have  been  held  on 
tbe  subject;  but  the  For*  Herald  states  that 
some  of  these  meetings  have  been  got  up  mainly 
by  those  who  objected  to  the  erection  of  any 
bridge.  Tbe  Herald  remarks  to  such  objectors  ^ 
that  any  change  of  design  now  would  involve  ; 
additional  expense;  but  hopes  that,  if  a change  be 
resolved  on,  tbe  suspension  principle  will  be 
adopted.  


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Middle  Sasen. — The  High  Church  at  Middle  | 
Easen,  says  the  Lincoln  Times,  after  being ' 
closed  for  about  fifteen  years  in  a dilapidated  and  j 
unsafe  state,  has  at  length  been  restored  and  added 
to,  and  was  recently  re-opened  for  divine  service,  j 
The  building  works  have  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Binns  & Smith,  of  Lincoln,  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  Bellamy  & Hardy,  architects.  The  total 
cost  of  the  works  has  been  about  1,500Z.,  most  of 
which  has  been  raised  by  voluntary  subscription, 
the  Church  Building  Society  granting  150Z. 

Weston-super-Mare. — Trinity  Church  here  has 
been  consecrated.  Tbe  new  edifice  is  the  third 
district  church  iu  Weston.  It  comprises  a lofty 
uavG,  with  clerestory  and  two  side  aisles,  in  the 
Decorated  style,  the  plan  of  the  building  is 
cruciform.  The  arches  on  each  side  of  the  nave 
are  supported  upon  sanded  Pennant  stone  pillars 
with  stone  bosses  and  caps.  Tbe  roofs,  which  are 
of  open  timber-work,  are  stained  oak  colour.  Tbe 
east  window,  which  is  filled  in  with  stained  glass, 
has  been  presented  by  Mrs.  Hayward,  and  com- 
prises the  history  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
floor  of  the  chancel  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles  ; 
and  the  pulpit  and  reading-desk  are  of  carved 
oak.  The  seats  are  all  open,  and  provision  is  made 
for  about  600.  The  structure  is  circled  with  grey 
stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  At  the  south- 
west end  is  a tower,  simnounted  with  a crocketed 
spire.  The  west  window  is  filled  iu  with  stained 
glass,  illustrating  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament 
from  Noah  to  Solomon.  The  dimensions  of  the 
nave  are  83  feet  long  by  21  feet  wide  and  47  feet 
high  : the  side  aisles  are  54  feet  long  by  13  feet 


wide ; transept,  25  feet  long  by  23  feet  wide ; and 
chancel,  21  feet  long  by  31  feet  wide. 

Shipton  Gorge. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new 
church  about  to  be  erected  here  has  been  laid. 
Tbe  old  edifice,  except  the  tower,  has  been  pulled 
down,  and  a larger  building  is  to  be  erected.  Mr. 
Hicks,  of  Dorchester,  is  the  architect.  The  walls, 
according  to  the  Dorset  Chronicle,  are  to  be  con- 
structed of  a stone  similar  to  granite,  which  is 
obtained  from  a quarry  only  a short  distance  from 
the  village,  and  will  be  faced  with  Ham  Hill  stone, 
but  tbe  interior  dressings  will  be  of  Bath  stone. 
When  completed  it  will  be  capable  of  accommo- 
dating a large  number  of  persons. 

Whitchurch. — The  village  church  of  Whitchurch, 
near  Ross,  has  been  re-opened,  after  having  under- 
gone restoration  ou  an  extensive  scale,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  cost  borne  by  Mr.  J.  Tidd  Pratt, 
the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  and  patron  of 
the  living.  Tbe  edifice  has  been  enlarged,  a new 
aisle  having  been  added  to  the  north  side.  A bell 
turret,  containing  two  bells,  has  replaced  tbe 
tower  or  steeple  : the  roof  has  been  re-tiled,  and 
now  shows  the  timber  work  : open  seats,  most  of 
which  are  free,  have  been  substituted  for  the  old 
pews;  and  tbe  pulpit,  reading-desk,  &c.,  are  of 
varnished  oak,  with  ornamental  perforations.  Mr. 
Terry,  of  London,  was  the  architect ; aud  Mr. 
David  Roberts,  of  Monmouth,  the  builder.  The 
work  has  cost  between  800Z.  and  900k,  and  has 
been  about  ten  months  in  progress. 

Bath. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  Roman 
Catholic  Church  at  the  South  Parade,  Bath,  has 
been  laid  by  Bishop  Clifford,  of  Clifton.  The 
edifice  is  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
and  is  partly  erected.  Mr.  Hansom,  of  Clifton,  is 
the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Bladwell  & Ambrose, 
are  the  contractors.  The  design  is  of  the  Deco- 
rated style  of  Gothic  architecture ; the  material, 
Bath  stone.  The  length  of  the  structure  will  be 
106  feet,  tbe  width  66  feet,  and  the  tower  and 
spire  204  feet  high.  There  will  be  no  gallery, 
except  an  organ  gallery,  and  it  is  intended  to 
build  the  chancel  at  some  future  date.  The  foun- 
dation of  a dwelling-house  for  the  priests  has  been 
laid  by  the  side  of  the  church. 

Tintern. — On  Thursday,  the  19th  ultimo,  the 
foundation-stone  of  a new  Wesleyan  chapel  was 
laid  at  Tintern  by  Mr.  Pethick,  of  Bristol.  The 
chapel  will  be  erected  in  the  Gothic  style  of  the 
Decorated  period,  plainly  treated,  and  is  intended 
to  accommodate  about  160  people.  The  walls  are 
to  be  of  the  stone  of  the  neighbourhood,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings;  the  timber  of  deal,  stained. 
The  contractor  is  Mr.  John  King,  of  Bristol : the 
architect  is  Mr.  Samuel  Hancorn. 

Chelwood  {Somerset).  — The  parish  church  of 
Cbelwood  has  been  restored.  Instead  of  eighty 
sittings,  accommodation  has  now  been  provided 
for  130  persons.  In  order  to  effect  this  tbe  chan- 
cel has  been  enlarged  and  re-seated.  Tbe  works 
comprise  a new  roof  to  the  nave,  of  high  pitch, 
and  a new  south  aisle,  opening  into  the  nave  by 
three  pointed  arches,  resting  on  circular  shafts, 
and  carved  corbels.  .At  the  east  end  of  the  south 
aisle  a vestry  has  been  constructed,  which  opens 
by  two  arches  into  the  aisle  and  chancel,  which 
latter  is  enclosed  by  ornamental  screens,  and  by 
which  an  organ  chamber  is  likewise  provided.  A 
new  chancel  arch  has  also  been  constructed,  and 
Gothic  windows  have  replaced  the  old  debased 
ones,  both  in  tbe  chancel  and  nave.  Tbe  tower 
has  been  entirely  rebuilt  from  the  belfry  stage, 
with  uew  belfry  windows  and  Gothic  parapet,  and 
a high  pitched  roof,  surmounted  by  ornamental 
and  scroll  work.  In  the  tower  is  a new  Gothic 
window,  in  which  have  been  inserted  some  frag- 
ments of  painted  glass  (without  any  special 
design),  which  were  found  in  the  ancient  windows 
of  tbe  church.  The  floor  is  paved  with  ornamental 
tiles,  the  roof  being  constructed  of  fir  timber, 
stained  and  open.  The  ancient  Norman  font  has 
been  restored,  and  placed  inside  the  north  porch 
doorway.  The  seats  are  constructed  of  pine,  and 
are  open  throughout.  The  chancel  has  been  raised 
at  the  chancel  arch,  and  again  in  the  centre.  The 
altar  is  erected  upon  a dais.  The  glass  in  the 
new  east  window  has  been  painted  by  Mr.  ‘W’ailes, 
of  Newcastle.  It  is  a memorial  window  to  the 
late  Colonel  B.  L.  Tyler,  of  62ud  Foot,  who  died 
before  Sebastopol.  In  the  centre  is  a representa- 
tion of  tbe  Crucifixion,  whilst  on  either  side  is  a 
scriptural  scene,  introducing  the  persons  of  Mary 
and  John.  This  window  is  the  gift  of  the  sur- 
viving brothers  of  the  colonel.  The  contractor 
for  the  work  was  Mr.  E.  Streeter,  of  Bath,  and 
the  architect,  Mr.  J.  Norton,  of  London.  The 
contract  for  the  nave  porch  aud  new  aisle  was 
420k;  for  the  works  in  the  chancel,  115k  j and 
the  partial  rebuilding  of  the  tower  (irrespective 
of  tbe  painted  glass),  85k  Amongst  the  principal 


subscribers  were  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  lOOZ. ; and 
Mr.  Popbam,  lOOZ. 

;E2-efer.—1he  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  m 
the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Major,  was  consecrated  on 
the  2-l:th  ult.  It  consists  of  nave,  66  feet  by  24 
feet,  lighted  by  four  geometrical  windows,  and 
having  a bell-turret  over  the  west  end ; north 
aisle,  57  feet  by  11  feet;  chancel,  22  feet  by  16 
feet,  having  a recess  for  the  organ  j also  a vestry 
on  the  north  side.  The  building  is  of  Early 
Decorated  character,  of  Pocombe  stone  and  Bath 
stone  dressings.  It  contains  accommodation  for 
413  worshippers.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Ashworth, 
of  Exeter;  the  contractor,  Mr.  Woodman.  The 
gates,  and  metal  and  gas  work,  were  provided  by 
Messrs.  Garton  & Jarvis.  The  font  is  of  Caen 
stone,  supported  on  five  shafts  of  serpentine 
marble.  The  outlay  exceeds  1,700Z. 


KEW  CATTLE  MARKET,  DEPi-BY. 

The  Derby  new  cattle-market  has  been  opened 
at  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  recently-formed 
Derbyshire  Agricultural  Society. 

Proceeding  along  the  new  road,  over  the  old 
Mill-fleam,  from  the  Morledge  (the  site  of  the 
present  Cattle  Market),  Ihe  first  thing  that  meets 
the  view  is  the  new  bridge  over  the  Derby  canal, 
at  the  aqueduct  or  bridge  over  the  " cast 
metals,”  not  yet  complete.  This  bridge  will  be 
42  feet  wide  between  the  parapets,  and  the 
thoroughfare  from  the  Morledge  to  the  New 
Cattle  Market  a continuous  straight  line.  Pass- 
ing over  this  bridge,  directly  in  front  are  the 
temporary  entrance-gates.  Passing  on  to  the 
market,  the  first  object  is  the  uncovered  wrought- 
iron  pens  for  pigs  and  sheep,  and  to  the  left  an 
office  is  being  built,  and  a long  shed  along  the 
boundary  wall,  with  20  large  wrought-iron  pens 
for  calves  and  small  pigs.  Turning  down  the 
market  we  come  upon  the  first  double  row  of 
pens,  28  in  number,  for  the  regular  pig-market, 
and  three  double  rows  of  84  pens  fbr  sheep. 
The  accommodation  here  provided  is  for  300 
calves,  5G0  pigs,  and  1,680  sheep,  calculating  at 
the  rate  of  15  and  30  respectively  to  each  pen, 
the  dimensions  of  which  are  9 feet  6 inches  by 
9 feet  3 inches.  Down  the  centre  longitudinal 
avenue  the  means  of  access  are  by  wide  transverse 
avenues  leading  from  the  main  road  to  the  horse- 
trial  ground.  Next  are  the  c^en  pens  for  beasts, 
nine  in  number.  They  are  arranged  double,  and 
laid  out  transversely  across  the  market,  and 
divided  into  five  28  feet  pens  on  each  side,  or 
ninety  in  all ; which,  at  3 feet  6 inches  to  each 
beast,  or  eight  to  a pen,  will  hold  720  head  of 
cattle.  There  are  also  covered  pens  for  beasts 
under  the  sheds,  and  a long  row  of  open  pens  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  main  road,  which  will 
hold  144  head  of  cattle,  making  in  all  standing 
space  for  864.  The  market  is  surrounded  on  three 
sides — the  north,  east,  and  west — with  sheds,  en- 
closed on  the  outside  and  on  the  south  by  an  iron 
post  and  oak-rail  fence,  closely  boarded. 

The  whole  of  the  works  are  being  carried  out 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  direction  and 
superintendence  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Thorburn,  civil  engi- 
neer, the  borough  surveyor,  by  the  following  con- 
tractors, viz., — Mr.  W.  Hyslop,  for  the  new  bridges 
and  works  of  the  southern  approach ; Messrs.  J.  & 
J.  Clilf,  of  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  the  iron  castings 
and  wrought-ii-on  work  of  the  pens  and  sheds; 
Mr.  J.  Tomlinson  for  the  sewering,  road-making, 
penning,  and  the  other  works  generally  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  market  and  the  new  road  for 
the  northern  approach  from  E-xeter-street,  and 
the  New  Cattle  Docks  of  the  Midland  Railway 
Company  in  the  Derwent  Meadows  ; and  Mr.  H. 
Bingham,  for  the  market-superintendent’s  house 
and  office ; the  whole  to  be  completed  for  about 
the  sum  of  5,000Z.  voted  by  the  Town  Council 
for  the  market. 


to  the  penstock-cliamher  at  Old  Ford,  Bow.  The  main  line 
and  branches  are  12j  miles  in  length,  var>-iiig  in  size  from 
■l  feet  by  2 feet  6 inches  to  12  leet  by  9 f«et  in  diameter. 
This  work  is  now  in  full  operation  at  Old  Ford  and  in  the 
Hayswater-road, ' and  it  is  now  being  tunnelled  under 
O-xford- street.  Arrangements  arc  being  made  with  the 
contractors  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  inconveni- 
ence to  the  important  thoroughfares  tlirongh  which  it 
passes,  and  particularly  during  the  season  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  next  year.  The  total  value  of  the  work  executed 
under  this  contract  is  63,000/.,  and  the  work  is  of  good 
quality.  The  Ranelagh  Storm  Overflow,  across  Ilyde- 
park  and  Kensington-garden.s,  is  drawing  nearto  comple- 
tion, although  much  delay  has  occurred  in  the  tunnelling, 
from  bad  ground  and  other  difliculties,  and  the  value  of 
the  work  executed  is  22,0007.  Another  section  of  the 
main  drainage  has  been  satisfactorily  completed  at  Acton, 
to  the  value  of  about  9,820f.  This  work  forms  a portion 
of  the  drainage  not  included  in  the  main  scheme,  but  is 
provided  for  by  a separate  arrangement,  and  this  com- 
paratively small  portion  has  been  designated  the  Western 
Division. 

The  Southern  High  Level  Sewer  embraces  two  lines, 
the  one  falling  from  Clapham  to  New-cross,  and  the 
other  from  Dulwich  to  New-cross,  whence  they  have 
been  constructed  side  by  side  in  one  trench,  but  at  differ- 
ent  levels,  under  the  Brighton,  North  Kent,  and  North 
Woolwich  railways,  and  along  the  New  Cross-road  to  the 
Broadway,  Deptford.  At  Dcptford-creek  they  discharge 
their  storm- waters  through  two  sewers,  each  11  feet  in 
diameter,  and  the  sewage  will  be  conveyed  by  four  lines 
of  iron  pipes,  under  the  creek,  into  the  Outfall  Sewer  by 
gravitation.  There  two  sewers  will  occupy  the  whole 
width  of  Church-street  from  house  to  house,  and  it  is 
iieccssar>',  therefore,  to  underpin  and  deepen  the  founda- 
tions of  all  the  houses  in  that  street,  which  operation  is  now 
in  a forward  state.  Between  six  and  seven  miles  of  sewers 
are  completed  under  this  contract,  at  an  expenditure  of 
118,000/.  A short  section  of  the  Southern  Low  Level 
Sewer,  uuder  the  Surrey  Consumers’  Gasworks  at  Dept- 
ford, has  been  constructed  uuder  great  difficulties,  the 
subsoil  having  turned  out  to  be  a running  sand,  filled 
with  an  unprecedented  volume  of  water;  but  the  experi- 
ence gained  in  surmounting  these  difficulties  has  been  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  preparing  drawings  and  contract 
for  the  foundations  of  the  Deptford  pumping  station.  The 
Southern  Outfall  Sewer  will  convey  the  sewage  to  a 
pumping  station  at  Erith  marshes.  Of  this  work  about 
five  miles  have  been  completed,  at  au  expenditure  of  about 
206,oon/.  Messrs.  Aird  have  made  good  progress  at  the 
Deptford  pumping  station,  and  the  works  are  proceeding 
in  a bu.sinessiike  manner.  The  coffer-dam  for  the  Low 
Level  Sewer  is  completed  for  the  first  half  of  tlie  work 
across  the  creek : a considerable  length  of  iron  pipes  for 
conveying  the  High  Level  sewage  are  laid  : the  founda- 
tions of  the  engine-houses  have  been  excavated,  and 
concrete  got  in.  Messrs.  Slaughter  & Gruning  have  pre- 
pared a large  portion  of  the  engines  and  pumping  machi- 
nery, which  are  ready  for  delivery,  and  only  await  the 
advancement  of  the  building  to  receive  them.  Up  to  the 
present  time  nearly  one  million  has  been  expended  upon 
the  works,  purchase  of  land,  and  incidentals ; and  there 
are  now  about  6,(100  workmen  actively  engaged  upon  the 
works,  in  addition  to  those  employed  in  brickmaking, 
quarrymen,  iron-founders,  and  other  trades  in  various 
parts  of  England,  which  would  probably  swell  the  number 
to  about  10,000.  It  may  fairly  be  expected  that  the  main 
intercepting  scheme  will  be  completed  in  about  two  years 
from  the  present  time.” 


bly  have  fraw-way.  It  is  rather  a question 
whether  this  sort  of  way  had  its  name  from  the 
material  of  which  it  was  originally  constructed. 
My  impression  was  that  it  was  named  on  that 
account.  Couf.  Littleton,  Lat.  Diet. ; Martinius, 
Lex.  Phil.  (Grmvius),  Utrecht,  1698;  and  Du- 
fresne  under  “ Tramoserica.”  The  word  organise, 
casually  referred  to  hy  me,  is  a slip  of  the  pen  for 
organzhie.  R,  S.  Chaenock. 


THE  VENTILATION  OF  COAL  VAULTS. 

Will  you  kindly  impress  upon  house  occupiers 
the  advantage  of  permitting  the  foul  musty  air  of 
coal-cellars  to  escape  into  the  street,  instead  of  as 
now  too  often  into  the  basement  rooms  and  pas- 
sages ? A few  holes  drilled  through  the  iron  coal 
plate  would  not  only  admit  light,  hut  also  pure 
air;  and,  by  causing  a draught,  speedily  render 
sweet  and  wholesome  vaults  previously  damp  and 
stinking.  The  expense  (very  trifling),  would  v.'ry 
likely  dispense  with  the  doctor’s  visit  and  medi- 
cine. I should  not  have  troubled  you  had  I ever 
read  of  the  advantage  of  perforated  coal-plates 
to  help  to  render  lower  parts  of  our  dwellings 
healthy,  Feesh  Breezes. 


THE  LONDON  MAIN  DRAINAGE  WORKS. 

A GENERAL  examination  of  the  works  in  pro- 
gress has  been  made  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  and  members  of  the  various  vestries 
invited  for  the  occasion.  Mr.  Bazalgette,  the 
engineer,  reports  that — 

••  The  Northern  High  Level  Sewer,  which  extends  for  a 
length  of  nine  miles,  from  Hampstead  to  the  river  Lee  at 
Bow,  varying  from  4 feet  in  diameter  to  9t  feet  by  ] 2 feet 
forms  a substitute  for  the  open  Hackney-brook  and  Fleet 
sewers.  This  section  of  the  work  is  now  completed,  and 
tlie  penstock-chamber,  tide  flaps,  and  overflow  channel  at 
^e  junction  of  the  High  Level,  the  Middle  Level,  and  the 
Outfall  Sewers  are  works  of  magnitude  and  interest. 

At  the  river  Lee  the  abutment  of  the  aqueduct  on  the 
wst  side  is  completed,  and  the  brickwork  of  the  eastern 
towing-path  wall  is  rapidly  progressing 
within  the  coffer-dams,  and  will  soon  be  ready  to  receive 
the  iron  superstructure.  The  Middle  Level  Sewer  con- 
tract,  under  Messrs.  Brassey,  extends  from  Kensol-green 


ORIGIN  OF  TRAMWAYS. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  one  who  has  left  school 
thirty  years  and  more  to  trouble  you  and  Mr. 
Charnock  with  the  inquiry,  in  wliat  author  the 
word  ” douron”  can  he  found  ? dovpa  for  dopnra 
I have  met  with,  but  I never  saw  the  Greek  word 
covpov. 

Also  may  I ask  where  Mr.  Charnock  found  the 
word  “organize”?  “Organzine”  and  “tram” 
for  “warp”  and  “weft”  are  terms  familiar  to 
silk-weavers.  “ Organize”  is,  like  “ douro/i,”  new 
to  me. 

Does  Mr.  Charnock  think  the  etymology  of 
“ tram,”  in  silk-weaving,  to  he  the  same  as  that  of 

tram”  for  shafts  of  a cart;  or  that,  in  fact,  there 
is  any  connection  between  the  two  words  beyond 
that  of  their  being  now  spelt  the  same  ? An 
answer  to  these  qnestions  would  interest  and 
oblige,  A Citizen. 

Having  submitted  this  to  our  previous  corre- 
spondent, we  append  his  reply  : — 

Your  correspondent,  “A  Citizen,,”  asks  in  what 
author  the  word  dovpov  can  be  found  ? By  re- 
ferring to  my  article,  he  will  see  that  I quote  from 
Wachter  (of  course  his  Glossary),  and,  moreover, 
that  it  does  not  affect  the  derivation  from  the 
German.  Certainly  the  word  Sovpov  is  not  found 
in  Greek  dictionaries,  but  we  have  ooypo?,  a spear, 
beam,  timber;  dovpsog  (Scap.  Lex.)  ligneus;  and, 
amongst  many  other  compounds  found  in  Stepha- 
nus  and  others,  are  ^oupo7rdy?;g,  “elignis  com- 
pactus,”  “contiguatione  corapactus”;  SovpOTOfiog, 
“lignum  secans,  s.  findens”  (Conf.  Oppian,  Hal, 
358;  Nonn.  Dion,  45,  192;  Perses,  A7i,  11,  5; 
Horn.  Od.  A.  128.)  Your  correspondent  wishes  to 
know  whether  the  etymology  of  tram  in  silk- 
weaving is  the  same  as  that  of  tram  for 
“ shafts  of  a cart.”  Possibly  not.  The  latter 
is  from  the  German  tram,  a “beam,”  bub  the 
former  may  be  from  the  Latin  trama,  which 
Littleton  renders  “the  woof  in  weaving,”  and 
which  some  think  etymologically  connected 
with  trames  “ via  transversa  vel  angusta,”  viz., 
from  trameo  (for  transnieo'),  to  pass  over  or 
through.  Indeed,  from  trames  we  might  possi- 


MASTERS  AND  WORKMEN. 

Sin, — As  a constant  subscriber,  I beg  tofirawyour 
attention  to  a case  headed  ” Masters  and  Workmen,” 
which  appeared  in  your  impression  of  the  5th  instant. 

In  Mr.  Roberts’s  reply,  as  counsel  for  Roper  and 
others,  he  states  that  the  judge’s  decision  in  the  case 
“was  oi  great  importance  to  the  trade,  involving,  as  it 
did,  the  right  of  masters  and  workmen,  and  was  looked 
forward  to  with  great  anxiety  by  both  parties." 

Had  it  not  been  for  these  words,  I should  have  passed 
over  the  affair  as  being  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary 
one ; for  if,  as  stated,  the  men  did  really  assent  to  such, 
a foolish  engagement  as  to  go  about  250  miles,  with  the 
vague  understanding  that,  if  found  incompetent,  and,  in 
consequence  discharged  before  the  end  of  the  job.  they 
were  not  to  be  entitled  to  their  return  railway  fare 
and  travelling  time,  all  the  conclusion  that  any  one 
can  come  to  is,  that  Roper  and  others  acted  liberally  in 
giving  them  their  fare ; and  the  case  thus  e.xpiained  is  so 
simple,  that  it  admits  of  no  doubt. 

But  there  is  a matter  touched  upon  in  the  case  to 
which  great  prominence  is  given,  and  which,  if  I am 
not  mistaken,  if  not  properly  explained,  might  lead  to 
very  wrong  conclusions.  1 refer  to  the  question  of  com- 
petence  in  workmen. 

Are  we  to  understand  by  the  case,  that  when  an  engage- 
ment has  been  concluded  in  the  ordinary  way  (Slight’s 
engagement  being  anything  but  a fair  example;,  that  in 
the  event  of  the  master  discharging  his  men  for  incom- 
pctency  to  perform  his  work,  it  would  break  any  part 
of  the  agreement;  such,  for  Instance,  as  the  geuersdly 
understood  arrangement  to  pay  travelling  expenses  to 
and  from  ? 

1 have  always  thought  that,  when  a man  consents  to  be 
hired  by  a master,  he  takes  him  for  better  or  worse;  and 
so  also  the  master  the  man ; and  that  the  law  in  these 
cases  is  construed  exactly  as  between  tenant  and  land- 
lord. 

If  customary  agreements  between  master  and  men  are 
to  be  contingent  upon  competency  on  either  side,  the 
law  would  be  rendered  very  indcfltiite,  and  lead  to  no 
end  of  confusion. 

The  object  of  iny  letter  is  to  guard  against  such  an  in- 
ference ; and,  if  considered  by  you  ol  sufficient  import- 
ance, its  insertion  will  oblige,  Fairplay, 


IJlisrcIIaiUct. 

The  Eight  Hon.  William  Cubitt. — Our 
readers  will  have  heard,  with  great  satisfaction,  of 
the  re-election  of  Mr.  Cubitt  to  the  office  of  Lord 
Mayor,  after  a specific  appeal  to  the  livery  on  the 
part  of  the  alderman  next  in  rotation.  Mr.  Cubitt 
may  be  justly  proud  of  the  high  opinion  of  him 
thus  manifested  by  his  fellow-citizens. 

Medallion  oe  Mr.  Hawthorne,  the  Ameri- 
can Novelist.  — The  friends  and  admirers  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  propose  sending  him  a 
testimonial  of  their  admiration  and  respect.  They 
have  chosen  for  that  purpose  a medallion  portrait 
of  the  novelist  in  marble,  executed  by  Mr.  Kiintze, 
of  23,  Newman-street,  Oxford-street.  Messrs. 
Smith  & Elder,  of  Cornhill,  have  undertaken  to 
receive  subscriptions,  and  it  is  arranged  that  each 
subscriber  of  one  guinea  will  be  entitled  to  a cast 
of  the  portrait.  We  should  anticipate  the  list 
would  be  filled  in  a very  few  days. 

Timber-sawing  Machinery. — A sawing  ma- 
chine has  been  invented  hy  Mr.  John  Robinson,  of 
Rochdale,  which  may  he  transported  from  place  to 
place,  and  may  be  used  without  the  support  of 
walls  or  other  permanent  erections.  To  this  end 
the  operating  parts  and  the  framing  are  con- 
structed so  that  they  constitute  a machine  com- 
plete in  itself,  provided  with  wheels  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  it  to  be  moved  in  its  complete 
form.  This  machine  is  provided  with  a founda- 
tion beam  or  plate  which  is  capable  of  being 
lowered  so  as  to  afford  a solid  bearing  upon  the 
ground,  and  which  may  be  done  by  sinking  the 
wheels.  The  main  shaft  is  provided  on  each  side 
with  a fly-wheel,  either  of  which  is  used  for 
, driving  the  machines  instead  of  a pulley. 
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The  Polytechnic  Institution'. — Mr.  Pepper, 
in  his  clever  way  of  hitting  things  as  tliey  pass, 
and  80  obtaining  the  attention  of  the  public,  has 
added  to  the  attractions  of  the  Polj  technic  a lec- 
2 ture  on  balancing,  with  special  reference  to 
jBlondin  and  Leotard;  expUming  the  mysteries  of 
I the  art,  and  the  science  of  gravitation. 

1 PiES-PEOOF  Doors. — Mr.  W.  S.  Hogg,  of  Ro- 
Jltherbithe,  Las  taken  out  a patent  for  a new  fire 

2 door,  and  has  tested  it  in  the  presence  of  Captain 
H Shaw,  the  chief  superintendent  of  the  Fire  Bri- 
l|:gade  in  London,  and  a very  large  body  of 
5 wharfingers.  The  door  is  constructed  partly  of 
i'iron  and  partly  of  fire  bricks. 

I Chertset  Abbey. — As  our  readers  know,  some 

P:  fresh  excavations  have  heeu  made  on  the  site  of 
J'the  abbey;  and,  on  the  5th,  a visit  on  the  part  of 
B.archajologists  was  invited,  when  the  results  of  the 
P diggings  were  seen  to  be  portions  of  sculptured 
S;  stone  (coloured  and  gilt),  quantities  of  stained  and 
1 painted  glass,  most  of  the  time  of  Edward  L,  an 
ancient  chatelaine  and  keys  of  early  date,  various 
I coins,  and  tiles  of  various  patterns.  A plan,  by  Mr. 
J Samuel  Angell,  architect,  of  the  plan  of  the  church 
J and  buildings  as  at  present  discovered  was  exhi- 
Jlbited.  The  church,  according  to  the  present  exca- 

ivations,  was  about  172  feet  long  by  63  feet  wide. 
There  were  three  apsidal  eaves  to  the  east,  the 
iceutre  forming  either  a Lady-chapel  or  chancel: 
:in  the  south  aisle  are  two  recesses  northwards, 
with  much-worn  steps,  apparently  the  positions 
lof  shrines.  Without  the  wall  of  the  church,  oc 
^ the  south  side,  are  the  remains  of  an  extensive 
a.building,  possibly  either  the  cloisters  or  the 
ff ' chapter-house. 

I A Prosperous  Scottish  Sawyer  in  Aus- 
iiTRALiA,  AiTD  HIS  Ceooked  SIXPENCE. — Dr.  Lang, 
liin  his  new  book  “ Queensland,  Australia,”  gives  a 
S long  account  of  a cannie  and  thriving  Scot,  one 
pMr.  Souter,  who  had  been  induced  to  emigrate 
[•fi'Ora  hearing  two  lectures  on  Australia,  delivered 
)by  Dr.  Laijg,  in  the  Trades’  Hall,  Glasgow,  in  1849. 
(Souter  was  a sawyer,  and  was  slack  of  employ- 
ment, when  he  resolved  to  emigrate.  He  found  it 
mo  easy  task  to  get  together  the  three  pounds 
(necessary  before  he  could  obtain  a Government 
passage  for  himself,  wife,  and  family,  to  Australia. 
(He  persevered,  however;  and  on  reaching  Sydney 
Ithe  Government  there  offered  him  a free  passage 
:to  Moreton  Bay.  When  he  landed  there  all  the 
amoney  he  had  in  the  world  was  one  crooked  sis- 
ipence,  which  he  still  retained,  and  would  leave,  as 
he  told  me,  as  an  interesting  memorial  of  his 
(Colonial  history  to  his  children.  The  first  employ- 
ment he  obtained  at  Brisbane  was  at  a quarry, 
where  he  got  only  -is.  a-day.  But  after  working 
a short  time  in  this  way  he  found  a mate  with 
whom  he  went  to  work  thereafter  on  his  own 
account,  and  at  his  own  business  as  a sawyer;  and 
idle  assured  me  that  for  a whole  twelvemonth 
tthey  had  wrought  together  in  one  spot  he  bad 
imcver  lost  a single  hour  from  any  cause  whatever. 
'Their  earnings  during  that  period  averaged  11. 5s. 
feacb  per  week.  In  the  meantime  bis  wife  worked 
as  a laundress  in  the  house  of  which  she  was  now 
Landlady,  and  received  3s.  a-day  for  her  services. 
IHe  had  now  150  head  of  cattle,  and  property  in 
"^South  Brisbane  worth  several  hundred  pounds, 
•land  the  furniture  of  the  respectable  hotel  he  now 
.(keeps  is  his  also. — John  O' Groat's  Journal. 

Science  and  Industry.— That  all  the  parties 
cconcerned  in  London  drainage  works  were  not 
otoo  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  under 
rwhich  they  were  to  be  undertaken,  is  proved  by 
bthe  fact  of  the  prostration  of  several  contracting 
ifirms,  respecting  which  there  are  dim  allusions  in 
bthe  report  of  the  board.  The  failure  of  a contrac- 
otor  may  make  but  a brief  entry  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  an  administrative  body ; but  in  such  an 
iaffair  as  this,  the  indications  are  plain  enough, 
Ithat  neither  contractor  nor  employer  knew  suffi* 
iciently  for  the  purpose  the  magnitude  of  the 
lidifficulties  to  be  overcome ; the  depth  and  direc- 
ition  of  the  shifting  sands,  the  force  of  subter- 
irancan  currents,  the  position  of  faults  in  chalk, 
rand  the  extent  of  drift-fields  in  which  it  was 
impossible  to  establish  foundations  for  any  solid 
Itstructure.  Here  is  the  supposed  abstract  form  of 
CBcientific  inquiry  converted  into  the  practical  at 
imnce ; hut  the  couversiou  is  at  the  cost  of  thou- 
iisands  of  pounds,  and  the  registration  as  bank- 
irnpts  of  men  who  would  probably  have  scorned 
hthe  proposal  for  detailed  investigations  of  the 
'tstrata  of  the  London  basin.  Except  for  the  ad- 
bavanced  sciences,  which  furnish  us  with  appli- 
Liances  unknown  before,  such  an  undertaking  as 
hthe  main  drainage  would  have  been  impossible;! 
d)ut  a little  more  science  was  needed  on  tbe  part 
fjf  contractors  to  save  their  credit,  and  ensure 
fprofit  instead  of  loss  in  the  fulfilment  of  their 
nengagements. — Ciiy  Press. 


Fall  op  Houses. — On  Saturday  evening  last, 
a number  of  newly-built  houses,  near  the  Old 
Kent-road,  suddenly  fell.  On  examining  the  debris 
it  was  found  that  no  life  had  been  lost. 

Another  Channel  Railway  Project. — 
English  engineers  appear  to  be  getting  as  anxious 
to  annex  France  as  tbe  French  have  been  to  annex 
England  by  a Channel  railway.  The  last  new  pro- 
ject is  that  of  Mr.  James  Chalmers,  who  proposes 
to  throw  a strong  iron  tube  across  from  South 
Foreland  to  Cape  Blancnez,  the  tube  to  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  tbe  Channel,  and  to  be  ventilated  by 
three  shafts,  and  to  be  kept  down  by  iron  boxes 
weighted  with  rough  stones,  and  placed  at  in- 
tervals of  80  feet  apart;  both  tube  and  boxes 
being  also  covered  by  an  embankment  of  similar 
materials.  Mr.  Cbalmers  estimates  tbe  cost  at 
12,000,000^. ; the  annual  expenses  at  85,000^. ; 
the  gross  revenue  at  1,300,000Z.,  and  the  net 
return  at  1,215,000?.,  yielding  a dividend  of  rather 
more  than  10  per  cent.  A small  volume  published 
by  Messrs.  Spou,  Bucklersbury,  gives  a full  account 
of  the  project,  and  reviews  the  various  previous 
projects  for  a Clmnnel  line  of  railway. 

Rating  London  Telegraph  Companies. — : 
At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Representative 
Vestty  of  the  parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover- 
square,  the  vestry  clerk  (Mr.  T.  B.  Chappell) 
stated,  in  answer  to  a notice  of  motion  given  by 
Mr.  Watts,  inquiring  what  rates  the  London  Te- 
legraph Companies  paid,  that  those  in  that  parish 
paid  none.  The  house  and  premises  of  theTelegraph 
Company  in  "Victoria-street  were  only  rated  as  a 
private  house.  He  had  made  inquiries  concerning 
this  question  in  other  metropolitan  parishes,  and 
found  that  they  were  not  rated  there,  except  in 
Marylebone,  where  a mere  nominal  rate  of  1?.  per 
annum  w-as  levied.  A discussion  then  ensued,  iu 
which  it  was  endeavoured  to  be  shown  that  it  was 
important  to  the  metropolis,  and  particularly  to 
this  parish,  that  telegraph  establishments  and 
pipes  of  wires  under  the  ground  should  be  rated 
the  same  as  gas  and  water  pipes.  The  meet- 
ing unanimously  resolved  that  the  parish  assessor 
should  be  recommended  to  rate  this  property  in 
the  parish  when  all  the  new  rateable  properties 
were  brought  before  him  next  January,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  annual  custom. 

The  Strike  in  Liverpool.  — The  associated 
master  builders,  finding  that  three  of  their  body 
had  seceded,  and  that  the  men  employed  by  the 
latter  contributed  to  the  men  on  strike,  with- 
drew from  the  contest,  and  abandoned  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  by  the  hour.  The  men,  however, 
asserting  their  belief  that  the  masters  will  re- 
introduce the  system  in  the  winter,  when  the 
men  will  not  be  in  a position  to  resist  it,  refuse 
to  go  to  work  without  a guarantee  on  both 
sides  that  six  months’  notice  shall  be  given 
before  introducing  any  change  in  the  present 
existing  rules  and  usages.  This  the  employers 
decline  to  give.  The  masters  say  in  their  first 
advertisement,  — “ They  are  conscious  that  this 
strike  is  only  a part  of  an  extended  combination, 
which  has  for  its  object,  by  continual  agitation, 
to  interfere  with  and  perplex  the  true  interests  of 
trade,  and  that  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  yet 
to  come.  A wide-spread  and  irresponsible  power 
may  cause  temporary  loss  and  inconvenience  to 
individuals,  but  the  struggle  is  virtually  with  the 
public,  upon  whom  the  evil  consequences  must 
eventually  fall.” 

The  Public  Health  of  the  Holborn  Dis- 
trict.— From  the  report  of  the  medical  officer  of 
health  for  the  district.  Dr.  Gibbon,  to  the  Local 
Board  of  Works,  it  appears  that  the  health  of  the 
Holborn  district  is  satisfactory.  The  reporter  calls 
attention  to  the  state  of  Union-place,  Glasshouse- 
yard,  which,  though  regarded  as  cleanly  and  salu- 
brious, appears  to  be  gradually  losing  its  health- 
fuluess  from  increasing  defect  of  ventilation  and 
light.  The  Charterhouse  garden  wall  adjoining 
especially  is  being  increased  in  height  from  time 
to  time ; and  lately  six  feet  have  been  added  to  it. 
Lofty  warehouses  are  also  about  to  he  built  close  to 
the  court.  In  consequence,  as  the  medical  officer 
of  health  fully  believes,  of  the  increasing  defect  in 
ventilation  and  light,  rickets  and  scrofula  are  on 
the  increase  amongst  the  children  even  of  healthy 
parents.  It  is  well  known  that  even  the  darker 
side  of  an  open  street  is  not  so  healthy  as  the 
sunny  side;  and  when  to  increasing  want  of  sun 
light  defective  ventilation  is  added,  there  is  no 
wonder  health,  among  tender  children  especially, 
should  give  way  in  a locality  regarded  as  cleanly 
and  salubrious.  Tbe  charterhouse  authorities,  it 
appears,  consider  themselves  beyond  reach  of  the 
district  authorities,  as  being  extra-parochial;  but 
the  district  surveyor  demurs  to  this  view  of  the 
case,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  something  will  be  done 
in  a matter  afl'ecting  health  and  life  as  this  does. 


“ The  Picts’  House,”  at  Maeshow,  Orkney. 
Workmen  have  been  employed  in  building  an 
arched  roof  over  this  ancient  structure,  which 
will  resume  its  subterranean  character  when  the 
upper  portion  of  the  tumulus  shall  have  been 
restored.  Tbe  loose  stones  that  encumbered  the 
floor  have  all  been  removed,  except  the  three 
blocks  which,  no  doubt,  were  intended  to  close 
up  the  entrances  of  the  wall  chambers.  A door 
will  close  the  passage  on  the  side  of  the  mound. 

The  Earl  of  Caithness’s  Steam  Carriage. 
A correspondent  of  the  Northern  Ensign  says — 
“The  Earl  of  Caithness,  accompanied  by  the 
countess,  paid  a visit  to  Thurso,  on  the  11th 
September,  in  their  steam  carriage.  His  lordship 
drove  through  the  town,  followed  by  an  immense 
concourse  of  spectators.  We  are  glad  to  say  that 
the  jaunt  was  most  successfol,  a part  of  the  jour- 
ney having  been  accomplished  at  the  rate  of 
seventeen  miles  an  hour," 

The  Artesian  Well  at  Passt. — Tbe  boring 
of  tbe  Artesian  well  at  Passy  seeming  now,  to 
the  delight,  it  appears,  of  the  Parisians,  to  have 
reached  the  sheet  of  water  so  long  expected, 
arrangements  are  iu  progress  for  raising  the 
column  through  which  the  water  flows  to  the 
height  requisite  for  conveying  it  to  the  city 
reservoirs.  At  first  the  water  contained  one 
thousandth  part  of  sand  and  clay  in  suspension, 
but  it  has  now  become  much  clearer.  The  flow  of 
water  at  the  well  of  Grenelle,  which  had  dimi- 
nished by  one-seventh  on  the  26th  ult.,  has  fur- 
ther decreased,  and  is  now  only  720  cubic  metres 
in  twenty-four  hours.  The  well  at  Passy  yields 
22,000  metres  in  the  same  time,  according  to 
Galig^iani ; being  18,000  metres  more  than  was 
expected. 

The  New  Industrial  Schools  Act. — This 
Act  has  now  come  into  use ; and  must,  if  properly 
enforced,  lead  to  great  good.  It  will  prevent  the 
: continuance  of  the  street-begging  system,  which 
has  caused  so  many  children  to  be  brought  up  as 
vagrants,  and  led  to  all  kinds  of  crime.  From 
time  to  time  we  have  had  opportunities  of  remark- 
ing the  evils  of  street-begging.  It  is  pernicious 
to  the  older  hands,  and  cruel  to  the  children.  The 
extent  to  which  the  system  of  “lending  out,”  and 
rearing,  young  of  both  sexes,  in  begging,  is 
carried  on,  would  be  scarcely  credited  by 
those  who  have  not  inquired  carefully  into  the 
matter.  The  enforcement  of  the  Act  will  prevent 
this,  for  those  really  destitute  will  be  cared  for ; 
and  when  parents  are  careless,  they  will  be  forced 
to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  their  chil- 
dren in  the  industrial  schools. 

Statue  op  Sir  John  Franklin. — The  colossal 
statue  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  which  is  to  be  erected 
on  a granite  pedestal  in  front  of  the  Townhall  at 
SpiUby,  in  Lincolnshire  (his  birthplace),  and  is  the 
result  of  a public  subscription  set  on  foot  by  tbe 
inhabitants  of  that  place,  who  wished  to  do  honour 
to  their  illustrious  townsman,  was  cast  on  Wed- 
nesday last.  The  statue  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
C.  Bacon  (the  sculptor  of  the  Mendelssohn  statue, 
which  was  inaugurated  at  the  Crystal  Palace  last 
year),  from  a sketch  made  by  him  entirely  under  the 
direction  of  Lady  Franklin  and  personal  friends, 
and  is  considered  a likeness.  It  was  cast  in  bronze 
by  Mr.  Rogers,  who  was  many  years  foreman  at 
the  foundry  of  Messrs.  Robinson  & Cottan,  and, 
as  wo  are  told,  tbe  person  who  first  introduced 
there  the  casting  of  large  statues  in  one  piece. 
Mr.  Rogers,  on  this  occasion,  used  a new  descrip- 
tion of  frame,  thereby  dispensing  with  much  of 
the  weight  of  the  mould  occasioned  by  the  square 
boxes  hitherto  in  use. 

Photographic  Magnifiers,— Some  time  since 
we  suggested  the  possibility  of  repeatedly  ex- 
panding photographs  of  tbe  moon,  based  on  some 
true  or  glassy  surface  of  a different  description 
from  collodion ; the  object  being  to  enable  astro- 
nomers to  make  out  the  minutim  of  the  moon’s 
surface,  by  help  of  the  microscope  applied  to 
the  magnified  photographs,  to  an  extent  not 
hitherto  attained.  We  have  not  heard  of  any- 
thing worth  speaking  of  as  haviug  yet  been  done 
in  this  direction;  but  tbe  following  paragraph, 
which  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  press,  appears 
to  indicate  some  advance  in  the  principle  as  re- 
gards microscopic  objects  in  our  own  world : — 
“ Mr,  M,  J,  Gerlach,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  at  Erlangen,  has  lately  employed 
photography  as  a means  of  facilitating  micro- 
scopic investigations  with  great  success.  He  has 
first  obtained  a negative,  by  means  of  an  adap- 
tation of  Oberhauser’s  microscope ; and  of  this, 
by  means  of  another  apparatus,  ho  procures  an 
enlarged  positive ; and  it  this  is  not  large  enough, 
the  same  operation  is  repeated  on  the  positive 
last  obtained.  By  these  means  he  has  obtained 
photographs  of  objects  magnified  1,000  diameters.” 
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EXCATATIOK3  IK  Beioikm.— In  some  excava- 
tiona  iust  made  at  Acoz,  near  Charleroi,  in  bel- 
jjium  a number  of  old  Roman  tombs,  containing 
coins,’  arms,  amphoric,  &c.,  were  fouui  The 
tombs  appear  to  be  those  of  military  chiefs,  anti 
in  the  midst  of  them  are  a quantity  of  bones. 

A School  of  Science  foe  Litebpool. — A 
« School  of  Science  ” was  to  be  inaugurated  at 
Liverpool  to-day  (Thursday).  Lord  Granville, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Dr.  Fairbairn,  and  others,  were  to 
be  present  to  assist  the  local  celebrities.  The 
school  will  be  on  the  same  basis,  and  for  much  the 
same  objects,  as  the  establishment  at  Kensington. 

A NEW  INFIRMABT  FOB  Leeds. — At  a meeting  of 
the  friends  of  the  Leeds  General  Infirmary,  it  has 
been  resolved  to  take  steps  to  acquire  the  entire 
area,  containing  about  30,000  square  yards,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  sub-committee’s  report  as  the 
Great  George-street  site,  for  the  erection  of  a new 
Infirmary  ; and,  if  necessary,  to  make  application 
for  Parliamentary  powers  to  purchase  it. 

Royal  Gallery  of  Illhstbation.— We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Reed, 
assisted  hy  Mr.  John  Parry,  will  commence  another 
seison  of  their  agreeable  entertainments  on  Wed- 
nesday next,  the  16tb  inst.  The  great  success  of 
“Our  Card  Basket,”  and  “ The  Two_ Rival  Com- 
posers,” warrants  their  retention  in  ^ the  pro- 
gramme. Several  novelties,  however,  will  be  pro- 
duced to  revive  an  interest  in  the  performances. 

The  Cork  School  of  Art.— The  report  of 
this  school  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  issued, 
and  it  appears  from  this  report,  including  that  of 
the  master,  Mr.  James  Brenan,  that  the  school 
has  been  successful  and  efficient  in  its  operations. 
Eighty  drawings  have  been  exhibited,  twenty 
medals  awarded,  and  eleven  forwarded  for  national 


competition;  and  the  various  classes  have  conti- 
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Barracks,  Maidstone. — The  Government  is 
about  to,  make  considerable  alterations  and  addi- 
tions at  the  cavalry  barracks,  Maidstone,  to  pro- 
vide increased  accommodation  for  the  officers  and 
troops  attached  to  the  cavalry  dep6t.  The  chief 
of  the  alterations  will  include  the  erection  of  a 
new  and  commodious  riding-school,  about  160  feet 
in  length,  and  upwards  of  50  feet  in  width,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  3,000?.,  tlie  contract  for  which 
has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Naylar,  of  Rochester. 
Additional  quarters  are  also  to  be  erected. 


TENDERS. 

For  house  at  Ramsgate.  Mr.W.  M.  Brown,  Waltham 
Abbey,  N..  architect:— 

Hopper ^■'662  0 0 

Gardener  633  0 0 

Norman 623  0 0 

Pegler 593  0 0 

Smith  & Son 587  0 o 

Wiggs 585  0 0 


For  new  stable-buildings  at  Newstead  Abbey,  Notts, 
for  Mr.  W.  F.  Webb.  Mr.  M.  E.  HadSeld,  Sheffield, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Vallance ^4,550  0 0 

Clipsham  4,390  0 0 

Ward,  Ansell,  & Co 4,300  0 0 

Holloway  4,125  0 0 

Ruddle  & Thompson 3,948  0 0 

Wade 3,9' 9 0 0 

Dennett 3,763  lO  0 

Robinson  3,750  0 0 

Cairington 3,682  0 0 

Humphreys  3,650  0 0 

Wright  3,599  1 7 

Garland 3,300  0 0 

HaU 3.290  0 0 

Simpson  & Lynam 3,150  0 0 


nued  in  fall  oper.atioti  since  the  reopening 
the  summer  vacation. 

Restorations  in  Paris. — The  Pavilion  de 
Flore  of  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  is  being  de 
mollshed,  and  the  floors  of  some  rooms  on  the 
fifth  story  have  fallen  in,  the  weight  forcing  the 
fourth  on  to  the  third.  In  that  one  a number  of 
men  were  engaged  in  pulling  down  some  wood- 
work, but  none  of  them  were  injured.  By  the 
removal  of  paper-hangings  in  different  rooms  of 
the  pavilion,  caps  of  liberty,  and  other  emblems  of 
the  Republic  of  1793,  have  been  discovered  on 
the  walls,  and  emblems  of  the  Monarchy  on 
others. 

Exhibition  of  Art  at  the  Liverpool 
Institute. — The  exhibition  of  art  at  the  Liver- 
pool Institute  has  been  inaugurated,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a numerous  assembly.  The  ceremony  of 
inauguration  was  performed  by  the  mayor,  who 
briefly  declared  the  exhibition  opened.  The  col- 
lection seemed  to  afford  satisfaction.  The  public 
meeting  was  held  in  the  large  lecture-hall,  in  fur- 
therance of  the  object  of  the  exhibition,  which  is 
promoted  hy  Government,  and  for  the  presentation 
of  prizes  to  students  of  the  Institute.  The 
mayor  presided,  and  there  was  a crowded  and 
enthusiastic  audience. 

The  Conservative  Land  Society. — At  the 
thirty-sixth  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Society,  held 
on  the  8th,  the  report  of  the  executive  committee 
was  read,  showing  that  the  receipts  for  the  financial 
year  ending  September  30  were  80,588?.,  and  the 
grand  totals  561,588?.  lOs.  9d.  The  sale  of  land 
for  the  year  was  43,657?.  13s.  Id.,  and  the  totals 
298,748?.  4s.  Nearly  eighteen  thousand  50?. 
shares  had  been  issued,  the  subscribed  capital 
being  little  short  of  900,000?.  since  the  Society  was 
established  in  1852,  of  which  244,581?.  had  been 
withdrawn  under  the  rules  at  ten  days’  notice. 
The  Society  has  acquired  estates  in  seventeen 
counties. 

Monumental. — Means  are  being  taken  to  prO' 
vide  funds  for  the  erection  of  a tenants’  monu- 
ment to  the  late  Lord  Aberdeen.  The  present 
earl,  it  is  said,  on  being  consulted,  bad  expressed 
Ills  wish  that  the  memorial  by  the  tenantry  should 
take  the  form  of  a square  tower,  to  be  erected  on 
the  Hill  of  Ytbsie.  The  sura  already  collected 
is  500?.,  and  this  includes  only  the  tenantry  on  the 
estates  round  Haddo  House,  whose  subscriptions 
are  not  yet  all  given  in. The  monument  re- 

cently erected  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Lyons,  in  the  cemetery  of  Oullins,  near  that  city, 
over  the  grave  of  Jacquard,  the  inventor  of  the 
loom  for  weaving  figured  silk,  has  been  inaugu- 
rated in  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of 
people.  The  monument  consists  of  a white  marble 
tomb,  raised  .several  stops  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  and  sculptured  with  u has-relief  repre- 
senting the  city  of  Lyons  crowning  ;F4c<juard’s 
bust.  Over  this,  in  golden  letters,  “ A.  Jacquard” 
is  inscribed.  The  tomb  is  surrounded  by  an  iron 
railing. 


For  building  a public-house  at  Forest  Hill,  Peckham 
Rye,  for  Mr.  T.  McLeod.  Mr.  William  Berriman,  archi- 
tect! Quantities  supplied  by  the  architect ; — 

Westrop 1,536  0 0 

Piper  L-iSa  0 0 

Crawley 1.378  0 0 

Dennis 1,350  0 0 

Colls  & Co 1.297  0 0 

Tarrant 1|270  0 0 


For  excavators’,  bricklayers’,  slaters’,  carpenters’, 
joiners’,  masons’,  and  plasterers’  work,  in  the  erection  of 
house,  Havclock-roaJ,  for  Mr.  Forrest.  Mr.  II.  Carpenter, 
architect,  Hastings;  — 

Kenwood  ^937  0 0 

Hnwell  9'6  0 0 

Parks.. 985  7 0 

Grisbrook 870  10  0 

Jones 863  0 0 

Harman 841  0 0 

Pickr.cll 811  14  0 

Longluirst  (accepted)  806  10  0 


For  iron  fencing  and  gates  to  Battle  Cemetery,  Sussex. 
Mr.  H.  Carpenter,  architect,  Hastings  : — 

Taylor 216  0 0 

Gecrish 199  15  0 

Lougworthy 191  17  0 

Alderton  1/8  0 0 

Ball  Si  Garrett 1/0  0 0 

Hallen  & Hallen 1G9  10  0 

H'Ttou 150  0 0 

Hill  & Smith  (accepted)  137  0 0 


For  buildings  at  Edmonton,  for  Messrs.  Eley.  Messrs. 
Judge  & Winstanley,  architects.  Quantities  supplied 

Walker  je’2,550  0 0 

Mansfield  & Son 2,263  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheriugham 2,245  0 0 

Roberts 2,1/0  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  Camberwell  Work- 
house.  Messrs.  Wadmore  & Baker,  architects.  Quan- 
tities supplied  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Meakin : — 

Brass  & Son ^^4,728  0 0 

Soper 4,720  0 0 

Colls  & Co 4,597  0 0 

Todd  4,344  0 0 

Dover....' 4,285  0 0 

Ramsay  & Co 4.202  0 0 

Smith 4.225  0 0 

Jackson  & Shaw 4,198  0 0 

Sawyer  4,175  0 0 

Walker  4,123  0 0 

Greenwood  4,120  0 0 

Wilkins  & Bottom 4,079  0 0 

Rudkin  4,050  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons 3,969  0 0 

Thompson 3,880  0 0 

Rowe 3,870  0 0 

Stone  (accepted) 3,698  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers  (withdrawn)  3,250  0 0 


For  twelve  cottages  at  Plunistead.  Messrs.  Church  & 
Rickwood.  surveyors; — 

Pugh  & Wallis .s£’2,970  0 0 

Lonergan  2,640  0 0 

Lidbctter  2,460  0 0 

Messrs.  Todd 2,376  0 0 

Prohert 2,220  0 0 

Bragger 2,l60  0 0 

Woodford 2,082  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  “ Crown  and  Anchor,” 
George  street,  Euston-square,  for  Mr.  Jannaway.  Messrs. 
Finch  Hill  & Paraire,  architects ; — 


Day 

10 

0 

Patrick  

0 

n 

Shaw 

0 

0 

Matthews 

0 

0 

Piper  

0 

0 

Symons  & Hart  

999 

0 

Jeffs 

973 

0 

two  houses,  George-court, 

for  Mr. 

Batchelor. 

Messrs.  Finch  Hill  & Paraire,  architects.  Quantities 
supp.ied:  — 

Mansfield ^£'3.839  0 0 

Higgs 3,750  0 0 

Matthews 3,715  0 0 

Holland 3,530  0 0 

Myers 3,440  0 0 

Patrick.  3,268  0 0 


For  cottage  residence,  Hampstead.  Mr.  Fronds  Cross, 
architect; — 

James  & Ashton sS537  0 0 

Minty  4/0  0 0 

Piuder  & Hawkins 469  0 0 

Rowland  440  0 0 

Richards  43/  0 9 

Watts 425  0 0 

Greenwood 420  0 0 

Fawcett 375  0 0 

Pugh  & Wallis 375  0 0 

Duncan 354  0 0 

Tiukham  354  0 0 

Macfarlane 300  0 0 


For  erecting  premises,  No.  305,  High  Holborn,  for  Mr . 
S.  Izant.  Mr.  C.  Fowler,  jun.,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  C.  J.  Shoppee ; — 

Lawrence  & Sons  ^2,840  0 0 

I’Anson 2,648  0 0 

Mansfield  & Son 2,698  0 0 

Patrick  & Son 2', 687  0 0 

Holland  & Hannen (accepted)..  2,547  0 0 


For  enlarging  and  altering  the  Middlesex  Music  Hall, 
Drury-lane,  for  Mr.  Winder.  Mr.  C.  Fowler,  jun., 
architect: — 

Structural  Work  only. 

.Sheffield  (accepted)  j^730  0 0 


For  a pair  of  villas,  at  Bushey.  Mr.  J.  W.  Reed,  archi- 
tect ; — 

Misken  ^485  0 0 

Woodbridge 480  0 0 

McLennan  458  0 0 

Manley  & Rogers  445  0 0 

Hoare 42.5  10  0 

Pugh  & Wallis 4 '9  0 0 

Treiiarne  390  0 0 

Sale - 310  0 0 

Duncan  (accepted)., 298  0 0 


For  proposed  new  cemetery  chapels  at  Hitchin,  Herts. 
Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  F.8.  A.  architect : — 


Chiimock,  Bros.  .. 

King  

French  

Jackson  & Shaw. . , 
Reynolds  & Son  . . , 

Butterfield  

Jeeves  (accepted)  . 

Glasscock 

Warren 


For  St.  Cuthberf  s Church,  Durham.  Messrs.  Walton  & 
Robson,  architects: — 


Joiner,  Painter, 
Plumber,  and 
Glazier. 

Slater, 
Mason,  and 
Plasterer. 

The  whole. 

Punshon  .... 
Thornton  for 
Winter. . . . 

Lowes 

Nicholson  . . 

£949  0 0 

£1,960  0 0 

2,400  0 0 

2,250  0 0 

Redshaw.... 

780  0 0 

£3,223  0 0 

Sanderson  . . 

977  0 0 

1,090  0 0 

2,981  0 0 

Robson* 

7G0  0 0 

2,800  0 0 

• Accepted. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


For  rebuilding  No.  10,  Old  Bmad-street.  City.  Mr. 
R.  L.  Roumieu,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Welch 
& Atkinson 

Trollope  & Co .:fi’2,426  0 0 

Mansfield  & Son 2,420  0 0 

Brass 2,393  0 0 

Myers 2,388  0 0 

I’Anson 2,244  0 0 

Pritchard  & Son 2.194  0 0 

Browne  & Robinson  (accepted)  2,080  0 0 


For  erecting  intended  public-house,  cottage,  and  out- 
buildings,  for  Mr.  Jas.  Hadland,  at  Stratford.  Mr.  John 
M.  Dean,  architect,  The  Grove.  Stratford.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Hovenden  & Heath  : — 

Pilkington 0 0 

Reeds 975  0 0 

Perry 975  0 0 

Cordery 968  0 0 

Cheffius  950  0 0 

Rivett 943  0 0 

Hedges  (accepted) 855  0 0 

Jay  650  0 0 


Cotouving  of  CAureSM.—"  Inquirer”  wrltoe,— I would 

ny  of  your  numeroua  readers  to  tell  me  of  auy  chuxohes  they  have 
een  where  a single  shade  of  colour  h.as  been  used  with  gr«)d  effect  on 
he  iutertorpluster.ftnd  the  work  that  of  an  ordinary  workinan. 

J.  G.  (cancelled;  having  appeared  alsewbere).— T.  P.  H.  (th.anks: 
quite  sufficient).— S.  T.  C.  (we  cannot  advise  In  private  quesli.-ns).—  ' 
Constant  Reader.-R.  A-F.  K,-W.  & A.-W.  P.  G.-F.  R.  W,- 
R.  B.  E.-W.  H.  L.-T.  T.-J.  JI.  U.-F.-O.  M.-W.  F.-H,  i B,- 
York.— V.  W.-J.  D.— J.  H.-Q.  W. 

NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
ing Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  ^'c.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Ptiblisher  of  the  Builder,” 
No.  1,  YorTc-street,  Covent-garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“ Editor,”  and  NOT  to  the  “ Publisher.” 

Post-office  Orders  and  Remiitances  should  be 
made  payable  to  Hr.  Harris  B.  Coleman. 

Advertisements  cannot  he  received  for  the  current 
toeeJe's  issue,  later  than  EIVE  o’clock,  p.IH., 
on  Thursday. 


Oct.  19,  1861.] 
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Art  Education  and  i^chnida  of  Art. 

|OME  time  ago  in  reviewing 
: the  rise  and  progress  of 
Suhools  of  Design  in  Eng- 
land, and  endeavouring  to 
account  for  their  natural 
development  into  Schools  of 
Art  as  at  present  existing, 
we  gave  a promise  to  our 
readers  of  making  a further 
examination,  and  thus  lay- 
ing before  them  the  present 
condition  and  operation  of 
the  latter.  That  we  have 
not  already  fulfilled  this 
promise  has  resulted  from  a 
conviction,  then  expressed 
and  since  borne  out  by 
experience,  that,  in  reality, 
Schools  of  Art  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  undergoing 
great  and  fundamental 
changes  j and,  even  at  this  present 
time,  are  in  a very  embryotic  state 
' of  existence.  What  has  hitherto 
been  done  in  them,  with  reference  to  their 
constitution  and  management,  has  been 
necessarily  experimental  : what  is  now 
being  accomplished  is  the  result  of  experiments 
fairly  tried  in  what  is  to  us  an  untrodden  path  ; 
and,  though  we  think  Schools  of  Art,  and  the  means 
adopted  by  the  State  for  the  advancement  of  art- 
education  generally,  a subject  of  sufficient  impor-  ^ 
tance  to  interest  our  readers  ; yet  we  can  only  now  j 
refer  to  the  subject  as  a problem  in  process  of] 
solution, — an  experiment  which  has  arrived  at  a 
certain  stage  of  its  existence, — and  which,  though 
by  no  means  a perfectly-developed  scheme,  is  so 
far  matured  as  to  offer  itself  as  a fair  subject  of 
criticism.  It  will  be  impossible,  in  the  narrow 
limits  of  our  review,  to  trace  the  whole  history  of 
Schools  of  Art  since  their  first  assumption  of  that 
name,  or  to  detail  the  many  and  various  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  them.  It  must  suffice  if 
wc  record  some  of  the  results  achieved  in  the  ten 
jears  of  their  existence. 

The  Schools  of  Design  were  established  in  order 
to  give  an  art  education  to  the  designer  as  a 
means  of  influencing  those  branches  of  manufac- 
ture which  required  skilled  workmen  to  carry 
them  on  successfully.  The  partial  success  which 
resulted  from  this  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  seemed  to  indicate  that  a more  com- 
prehensive scheme  was  necessary  to  achieve  such 
an  end.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1851,  overtures 
were  made  by  the  School  of  Design  authorities  in 
liOndon,  to  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for 
Education,  having  as  an  object  the  introduction 
of  elementary  drawing  into  the  national  or  paro- 
chial schools  which  were  under  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education.  These  overtures  were 
f.ivourably  received,  and  it  was  resolved  to  initiate 
the  formation  of  drawing-classes  in  national 
stdiool-s  by  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  books 
and  drawing-copies  among  those  schoolmasters 
who  were  apparently  able  to  use  them,  and  mani- 
fisted  a willingness  to  do  so.  The  head-masters 
of  the  Schools  of  Design  were  charged  with  the 
task  of  distributing  these  examples. 

This,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  as 
unsuccessful  as  that  which  had  already  been  done 
by  the  Schools  of  Design.  The  school-masters 
were  also  to  be  allowed  to  study  in  the  Schools  of 
Design  gratuitously.  The  Privy  Council  for  Trade 
seemed  persistently  to  shut  its  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  ordinary  people  value  things  at  precisely  the 
cost  of  such  things,  and  that  to  present  book.s 


and  copic.s,  and  give  the  privileges  of  study  to 
persons  who  themselves  made  no  sacrifices  or  exer- 
tion to  obtain  such  advantages,  was  precisely  the 
method  best  adapted  to  cause  these  persons  to 
undervalue  the  advantages  offered.  The  same 
mistake  which  wo  noticed  as  having  been  made 
in  the  appointment  of  masters  to  Schools  of  Design 
on  fixed  salaries  was  again  re-enneted  in  this 
minor  matter. 

In  1853,  on  the  formation  of  the  Department  of 
Practical  Art,  the  system  of  grants  to  Schools  of 
Art  was  entirely  re-organized;  the  errors  of  the 
previous  directors  of  the  schools  were  carefully 
avoided ; a masculine  and  comprehensive  scheme 
of  art  education  was  inaugurated ; and  the  foun- 
dation was  laid  of  a sound,  business-like  manage- 
ment, whereby  the  benefits  of  art  education  should 
bo  extended  to  fill  alike.  We  must  in  candour 
confess  that,  though  possessing  many  deficiencies 
in  detail,  and  though  the  Department  has  blun- 
dered in  some  cases,  as  Government  offices  will ; 
yet  the  result  of  the  Department’s  operations  is 
convincing  proof  of  the  soundness  of  its  system. 
Setting  minor  matters  aside,  the  Department’s 
career  has  been  one  long  course  of  unexampled 
prosperity,  which  is  in  a great  measure  due  to  Lite 
m-astcrly  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted. 

The  first  subject  which  received  the  serious 
attention  of  the  new  Department  was  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  nineteen  Schools  of  Design 
already  in  existence.  It  was  found  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  establish  new  Schools  of  Art  on 
the  principle  of  subsidizing  each  school  by  a 
direct  grant.  The  nineteen  Schools  of  Design 
existing  in  1851  cost  the  country  7,7501.,  and,  as 
one  of  the  schemes  of  the  Department  was  to 
establish  a School  of  Art  in  every  considerable 
town  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  somewhat  novel 
and  startling  principle  was  enunciated,  that  all 
new  schools  would  have  to  he  founded  on  the  self- 
supporting  system,  as  fur  as  this  was  practicable. 
Other  alterations  are  so  well  described  in  the 
second  Report  of  the  Department  of  1855,  that  a 
quotation  from  its  pages  will  give  the  clearest 
idea  of  the  new  system.  Speaking  of  the  Schools 
of  Art  (late  Schools  of  Design)  receiving  direct 
grants  from  the  Department,  the  Report  states 
that, — 

" It  was  judged  expedient  that,  while  the  local  o.vpenses 
should  be  entirely  regulated  by  the  committees,  which 
were  be.it  able  to  control  them,  Parliamentary  grants 
should  bo  devoted  to  tlie  proportion  of  instruction,  either 
ill  fixed  salaries  paid  direct  to  the  masters,  in  an  increase 
of  masters,  especially  where  necessary  for  public  school 
te.^cliing,  in  afl'ording  aid  by  means  ot  examples,  and  in 
lectures  and  scholarships.  It  was  also  proposed  as  an  I 
equitable  arrangement,  and  as  an  inducement  to  e.xer- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  that  a proportion  of  the 
stujlents’  fees  should  be  in  future  paid  to  them  as  part  of 
their  income,  tlieir  fixed  salaries  being  at  the  same  time 
reduced.  Accordingly,  throughout  the  year  1853,  the 
grant  schools  were  conducted  under  the  new  arrange- 
ment j and  the  result,  as  describcii  In  last  year’s  Report, 
showed  a marked  improvement  in  the  attendance  of 
students,  as  well  as  in  the  amount  of  fees. 

Although  the  progress  in  the  impr-ivement  of  the 
schools  was  thus  considerable,  the  establishment  of  the 
elementary  local  Schools  of  Art.  which  to  the  number  of 
sixteen  were  opened  in  different  towns  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  indicated  the  possibility  of  extending  to  the 
public  increased  advantages  from  the  subsidized  schools. 

Being  in  operation  togetlier,  the  new  schools  were 
found,  upon  comparison,  to  possess  many  advantages 
over  the  old  j as  they  were  not  only  conducted  at  less  cost 
to  the  State,  but  aLo  enlisted  a greater  amount  oMocal 
interest  in  their  success,  and  extended  the  facilities  for 
instruction  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  while  they 
were  founded  on  a system  which  stimulate.!  the  exertion 
of  the  masters  by  identifying  their  interest  with  the  exten- 
sion of  the  instruction  afforded  hy  their  schools.  A fur- 
ther re-adjnstment  of  the  grants  to  the  Schools  of  Design 
thusbecime  absolutely  necessary.  It  was  felt  that  the 
expenditure  of  7,75n/.  in  maintaining  nineteen  schools 
would  lint  be  justified  to  Parliamcnf,  when  sixieen 
schools  wereeitahlished  and  cairied  on.  the  greater  part 
in  a very  satisfactory  manner,  at  an  aggregate  fixed  cost 
of  only  16:1/.  per  annum,  and  a further  liability  ot  <j6of.  in 
the  shape  of  guarantees  of  salaries  to  masters,  which 
liability  a year’s  experience  has  shown  to  be  rarely  called 
into  operation.  It  was  determined,  therelore,  no  longer 
to  ask  Parliament  to  vote  specific  sums  for  each  locality, 
but  rather  to  extend  the  advantages  afforded  by' Parliamen- 
tary aid  wherever  it  might  be  found  to  be  most  required 
and  appreciated.” 

A circular,  dated  March,  iSjf.was  issued,  in  which  the 
old  schools  were  invited  to  extend  elementary  instruc- 
tion to  parish  schools,  and  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of 
art- knowledge  among  the  operative  clas'es.  It  was 
pointed  out  to  the  committees  that  a better  guarantee  of 
efficiency,  as  respects  the  teachers,  could  not  be  afforded 
than  by  the  certificates  of  the  Department,  ohta'med  under 
the  new  system  after  long  study  and  severe  training ; and 
that  it  was  desirable  to  stimulate  the  teachers  to  energy 
and  perseverance,  when  appointed,  by  the  hope  of  aug. 
menting  their  income  by  a commensurate  increase  of 


fees.  It  was  also  observed  that  instead  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  inaslers  remaining  with  the  Government, 
and  their  control  pmtly  witii  the  Government  and 
partly  with  tin*  cnmmiltccs,  as  must  necessarily  be  the 
case  on  !lie  plan  hitherto  pursued  ; the  appointment  and 
control  of  the  masters  ought  rather  to  be  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  committees,  so  as  to  avoid  a divided 
authority .-  and  it  was  at  the  same  lime  explained  lhat, 
although  it  was  not  intended  tn  supersede  the  master  of 
any  subsidized  school  receiving  a sa'ary  from  the  Depart- 
ment, the  new  system  would  be  extended  to  ali,  cither  on 
the  application  oJ  committers,  ' r as  favourable  ojiportu- 
iiitios  arising  out  of  the  retirement  of  the  old  musters 
might  occur.” 

It  should  have  been  before  remai'kecl,  that  the 
Department  had  wholly  dise-iiitinued  the  practice 
of  appointing  masters  to  Schools  of  Art  on  the 
mere  exhibition  of  teslimonudfi,  and  works  exe- 
cuted by  themselves.  A training  class  for  ma.sters 
had  been  established  previously  to  the  location  of  the 
central  school  at  Marlborough  TIouse;  and  the  most 
promising  of  the  students  in  it,  as  well  as  others 
who  joined  for  the  specific  object  of  becoming  art- 
masters,  were  novv  required  to  go  tlirough  a 
severe  course  of  study,  and  present  themselves  for 
examination  at  stated  times,  for  certificates  of 
competency  to  give  art  instniction.  It  was  de- 
termined to  appoint  no  masters  who  could  not 
take  these  certificates;  and  though  the  Depart- 
ment avowed  itself  averse  to  sudden  or  violent 
ehuiiges  in  the  masterships  of  schools,  fair  warn- 
ing was  given  to  all  committees  that,  upon  new 
appointments,  certificated  masters  would  alone  be 
recognized,  and  the  new  system  of  self-support 
from  fees  and  subscriptions  immediately  be  sub- 
stituted for  direct  subskly.  This  caused  a com- 
motion among  the  subsidized  schools.  From  Man- 
chester, Macclesfield,  Sheffield,  Dublin,  Ih-lfust, 
Cork,  and  Limerick,  urgent  protests  and  remon- 
strances were  received  by  the  Department.  The 
Cork  school  and  Belfast  school  were  closed : at 
Stourbridge  and  York,  the  masters  resigned,  and 
consternation  reigned  supreme  amongst  the 
masters,  whilst  utter  dismay  seized  upon  the  com- 
mittees. These  manifestations,  however,  seem  to 
have  had  very  little  effect  0:1  the  Departmental 
directors,  nirrainghaui,  which  cauic  uiulir  the 
same  ri'gulations,  instead  of  veutlng  its  wrath 
I in  pithily  worded  protests  and  remonstrances, 
j founded  on  bad  arguments  and  supported  by 
j infamous  logic,  set  itself  resolutely  to  work  to  try 
the  new  system ; and  the  result  was  seen  from  the 
report  of  the  bead-master,  who  informed  the 
Department  that  “ the  infiucnce  of  the  school 
has  been  largely  extended,  and  nearly  Lhne  times 
more  persons  are  under  a systematic  course  of 
instruction  in  drawing  at  the  present  time  than  iu 
1 1851;  the  cost  to  the  public  fund  is  les«,  whilst 
the  masters  are  better  paid.” 

Encouraged  by  this  example,  no  notice  was 
taken  of  old  schools  in  the  agonies  of  dissolution ; 
j but  where  it  was  found  practicable,  as  at  Leeds, 
York,  Stourbridge,  and  Coventry,  the  new  svstera 
was  introduced,  with  the  acquiescence  of  the 
committees,  and  the  teaching  reorganized  and 
most  successfully  carried  on  hy  the  newly-appointed 
trained  masters.  Manchester  consented  to  try 
the  experiment  for  a year,  and  has  never  had 
cause  to  regret  its  sen-^ible  resolution. 

The  Department  resolved  also  no  longer  to  pay 
a new  master  according  to  the  size  of  his  school, 
or  the  importance  of  the  town  in  which  it  was 
placed.  Instead  of  this,  allowances  w'cre  to  be 
made  according  to  a scale,  regulated  by  the  num- 
ber of  examinations  the  masters  had  passed 
through  in  London.  The  whole  currionlum  of 
art-education  and  study  was  divided  into  six 
group®,  having  a certain  number  of  branches  of 
art  iu  each.  For  the  successful  passing,  in  both 
theory  and  practice,  of  each  group,  a muster 
would  receive  an  annual  allowunce  of  10/. : the 
maximum  aid  to  be  given  to  each  teacher  was  not 
to  exceed  50/.  Thus  a desire  to  excel  in  all 
branches  of  art-study  was  generated  amongst 
the  masters,  when  it  was  seen  th.it  direct 
pecuniary  advantages  accrued  to  them  from 
their  superior  qualifications.  Very  busine.-slike 
arguments  were  used  by  the  Department  in 
explanation  of  this  arrangement.  The  advantages 
of  it  were  stated  as  being, — ‘’'That,  whereas  the 
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vote  of  7,550^.  uow  promotes  the  iiistraction  of 
operatives  in  only  twenty  places,  by  means  of  less 
than  forty  masters,  nou-certificated,  the  said  snm 
would  provide  at  least  200  masters  certiheatedj 
and  that  by  the  rules  and  conditions  of  the  appoint- 
ment the  influence  of  each  master  would  be  more 
extensively  distributed.”  As  before  remarked,  the 
Department  did  not  interfere  with  masters  already 
in  receipt  of  direct  grants,  or  make  them  subser- 
vient to  this  rule,  which  only  applied  to  new 
masters. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  new 
system  was  the  unconditional  demand  of  the 
Department,  that  a certain  number  of  National 
or  poor  schools  should  be  instructed  by  the  masters 
of  each  School  of  Art.  The  minimum  number 
upon  which  a School  of  Art  would  be  recognised, 
and  the  art-masters’  certificates  be  paid,  was  three, 
which  was  afterwards  increased  to  live.  It  was 
sought  by  this  means  to  extend  art  instruction 
among  the  mass  of  the  people,  instead  of  confining 
it  as  heretofore  to  a small  class  of  adult  artisans. 
It  was  suggested  that  all  towns  possessing  a School 
of  Art  should  have  a minimum  of  one  per  cent,  of 
the  population  under  instruction  in  drawing. 

To  provide  for  the  teaching  of  elementary  draw- 
ing in  poor  schools,  the  art-masters  were  allowed 
to  nominate  advanced  students  of  the  School  of 
Art  to  assistantships  in  it;  the  Department 
recognising  them  as  art-pupil  teachers,  and  pay- 
ing them  lOZ.  per  annum,  besides  giving  them  the 
advantage  of  free  instruction  in  the  Schools  of  Art. 
The  sum  allowed  to  assistants  was  afterwards  in- 
creased to  20Z.  per  annum,  and  thus  remains. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  head-master  these 
assistants  gave  to  poor  schools  one  lesson  per  week 
of  one  hour’s  duration  for  the  sum  of  5Z.  per 
annum;  though  in  many  cases,  as  at  present,  the 
art-master  himself  gave  the  lesson,  and  his  assistant 
a second  lesson,  in  the  same  week,  or  in  alternate 
weeks.  It  was  a well-considered  question  whether 
the  time  usually  devoted  to  drawing  in  these 
National  Schools,  viz.,  one  hour  per  week,  would 
he  sufficient  to  give  the  pupils  any  practical  power 
in  drawing.  The  Department  was  at  some  trouble 
to  obtain  opinions  from  a large  number  of  art- 
masters  on  this  point.  These  opinions  were  as 
various  as  the  temperaments  of  the  authors  of 
them.  Some  flatly  asserted  that  one  hour  per 
week,  01  forty  hours  per  year  (reckoning  vacations), 
was  totally  insufficient  to  give  even  a smattering 
knowledge  to  adult8,ofany  subject,  and  ridiculously 
so  to  impart  art-instruction  to  young  children. 
Others,  more  sanguine,  maintained  n directly 
opposite  opinion.  The  examination  of  children 
who  had  received  a year’s  instruction  of  one 
hour  per  week  speedily  set  at  rest  the  vexed 
question.  By  means  of  exercises  in  the  subjects 
of  freehand  drawing,  geometry,  perspective,  and 
model  drawing,  worked  in  the  space  of  forty 
minutes  for  each  subject,  it  was  found  that  a very 
valuable  power  of  drawing  had  been  acquired. 
The  accurate  imitation  of  a form  in  outline  cleanly 
executed  from  a copy ; the  power  of  remembering, 
solving,  and  working  out  as  many  as  six  geome- 
trical problems  selected  from  a text-hook  contain- 
ing sixty  or  seventy  problems;  the  representation 
in  outline  of  a geometric  model  drawn  freehand 
from  the  model  itself ; and  the  working  out  of 
simple  perspective  exercises, — all  these  were  found 
to  be  executed  with  facility  by  children  of  from 
ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  bad  received  a 
year’s  instruction  of  forty  hours.  A method  of 
teaching  drawing  in  these  subjects,  by  means 
of  copies  drawn  by  the  teacher  on  the  black 
board,  enabled  large  classes  to  he  taught  simul- 
taneously,— accurate  proportions,  carefully  pointed 
out  to  the  children, — simple  constructional  lines 
used  in  drawing  symmetrical  objects,  familiar  sub- 
jects being  chosen  as  examples,  thorough  explana- 
tion of  the  terms  used  in  geometrical  figures,  with 
tests  of  the  accuracy  of  the  problems  given,  these 
being  attended  to  by  the  teachers, — were  found 
to  give  great  interest  to  the  drawing  lesson.  More 
than  one  case  has  come  to  our  knowledge  where 
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a school  which  has  been  irregularly  attended 
during  the  week  has  been  crowded  on  the  occasion 
of  the  drawing  lesson, — a gratifying  testimony  to 
the  interest  awakened  by  the  new  lesson. 

Among  other  reforms  introduced  by  the  Depart- 
ment, the  re-adjnstmentof  the  conditions  on  which 
grants  of  copies  for  teaching  drawing  in  parochial 
schools  and  Schools  of  Art  are  given  deserves  to  be 
mentioned.  Instead  of  presenting  such  copies 
gratuitously  to  poor  schools,  all  schools  were  re- 
quired to  pay  a proportion  towards  the  cost  of 
such  examples.  Thus  Schools  of  Art  and  paro- 
chial and  national  schools  obtaiued  hooks,  exam- 
ples, and  casts,  through  the  appointed  agents, 
paying  the  usual  price  for  them,  upon  which  the 
Department  and  the  agent  together  allowed  a dis- 
count of  nearly  fifty  per  cent,,  whilst  private 
middle-class  schools  received  a discount  of  fifteen 
per  cent.;  and  this  arrangement  is  still  in  opera- 
tion with  admirable  effect.  The  only  drawback 
to  the  arrangement  is  the  existence  of  only  one 
agency  in  London  for  the  supply  of  examples,  and 
the  consequent  prevention  of  requisitions  being 
made  for  small  supplies  of  examples,  on  account 
of  the  great  delay  arising  in  complying  with  the 
demands,  and  the  proportionate  important  cost  of 
carriage  for  small  parcels.  We  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  predicting  the  doubling  or  trebling  of 
the  demand  for  these  copies  if  the  Department 
would  make  arrangements  for  the  supply  of 
them  through  local  agents  in  all  large  towns 
where  a School  of  Art  exists.  This  would 
dispense  with  the  cost  of  carriage  and  the 
terrible  delay  of  passing  the  copies  through 
the  London  agent  alone.  No  difficulties 
seem  to  have  been  experienced  in  inducing 
Messrs.  Chapman  & Hall  to  undertake  the  agency 
for  casts  and  examples  in  London ; and  we  see 
no  reason  why  respectable  publishing  or  book- 
selling firms  in  provincial  towns  should  not  he 
appointed  as  local  agents.  Whether  appointed 
by  the  Department,  or  by  Messrs.  Chapman  & 
Hall,  is  a matter  of  no  moment;  for  In  either  case 
the  increased  facilities  of  obtaining  the  examples 
would  materially  extend  the  demand  for  them. 
This  is  a point  we  earnestly  recommend  to  the 
serious  attention  of  the  Department’s  officers,  and 
feel  assured  it  will  repay  any  amount  of  trouble 
taken  in  bringing  the  suggestion  into  operation. 

The  completion  of  our  review,  and  touching 
one  or  two  points  in  the  management  with  which 
we  may  be  less  contented,  must  form  another 
article.  


THE  EXHIBITION  AT  FLOBEXCE  IN  AN 
ART  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Tub  present  exhibition  of  Italian  arts  and 
manufactures  must  be  considered  rather  in  the 
light  of  a general  stock-taking  of  old  goods  than 
as  a proof  of  what  the  country  can  and  will  pro- 
duce under  a better  system  of  government  than  it 
has  enjoyed  up  to  these  last  two  years.  Hitherto 
the  policy  of  the  different  rulers  has  been  to  keep 
the  people  as  much  as  possible  at  one  dead  level, 
and  above  all  to  prevent  their  travelling.  Thus 
the  late  lamented  King  of  Naples  absolutely  re- 
fused permission  to  his  subjects  to  visit  the  Lon- 
don Exhibition  of  1851 ; and,  true  to  precedent, 
the  same  line  of  conduct  has  been  followed  by  the 
Papal  and  Austrian  Governments  in  the  present 
instance;  who,  like  the  two  giants  in  “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,”  have  endeavoured  to  prevent  both 
works  and  men  from  arriving  at  the  glorious  city. 
This  latter  fact  must  be  specially  remembered  in 
reviewing  the  works  of  art  sent  from  Venetia  and 
Rome;  for  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the 
more  distinguished  artists  (who  of  coarse  have  the 
most  to  lose)  would  endanger  their  positions  for 
the  sake  of  an  opportunity  which  may  possibly  re- 
occur very  shortly,  when  all  Italy  shall  be  united. 
As  it  is,  a considerable  number  of  objects  have 
been  smuggled  across  the  frontiers;  and  every 
endeavour  is  now  being  made  to  sell  them  by  lot- 
tery and  otherwise,  so  as  to  avoid  the  expense  and 
risk  of  their  return.  I only  mention  these  facts 
to  show  how  it  happens  that  the  great  schools  of 
Venice  and  Rome  are  so  scantily  represented. 
Now  for  the  buildiug.  It  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  an  ex-railway  station.  The  Tuscans 
having  plenty  of  time  on  their  hands,  and  an  in- 
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tense  horror  of  railway  accidents,  run  very  few 
trains,  and  those  very  slowly;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  it  takes  nearly  four  hours  to  get  to  Sienna,  a 
distance  of  some  fifty-four  miles.  Under  these 
circumstances,  as  it  may  easily  bo  conceived,  that 
one  station  is  amply  sufficient  for  all  the  traffic, 
and  the  city  boasting  of  no  less  than  two,  one  of 
them  was  very  wisely  delivered  over  to  the  Exhi- 
bition Committee,  who  were  thereby  enabled  to 
carry  the  heavy  goods  into  the  building  itself  by 
rail.  The  station  may  best  be  described  as  resem- 
bling a church,  composed  of  a double  nave  and 
aisles  : a gallery  supported  upon  bold  brackets  has 
been  added  to  the  former,  and  indeed  runs  all 
round  it ; while  the  latter  are  surmounted  by  an 
additional  story,  which  serves  as  a picture- 
gallery.  The  ground-floor  of  the  nave  is  filled 
with  specimens  of  upholstery,  textile  manufac- 
tures, and  embroidery ; and  the  gallery  is  re- 
served for  comestibles,  such  as  the  various 
preparations  of  maccaroni,  cheeses,  hams,  &c. 
The  lower  part  of  the  aisles  contains  the  sculpture 
and  various  rooms  for  the  officers,  juries,  corps  de 
garde,  &,c.* 

In  addition  to  all  this  there  are  very  extensive 
erections  in  wood.  Thus,  on  the  side  of  one  of 
the  aisles  we  have  more  picture  and  sculpture 
saloons,  while  at  the  end  of  the  nave  opposite  the 
entrance  is  a very  large  octagonal  court,  inclosing 
a garden,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a good-sized 
green-house  containing  some  excellent  specimens 
of  tropical  plants,  many  from  the  garden  of  Prince 
Demidoff.  There  is  also  a smaller  house  more 
especially  devoted  to  the  Victoria  Regia  and  other 
aquatic  plants.  In  the  buildings  iuclosing  the  oc- 
tagon court  there  is  a very  fair  collection  of  marbles 
and  other  mineral  products  of  Italy,  but  more 
especially  of  Tuscany.  This  space  is  also  partly 
devoted  to  china,  majolica,  and  glass;  and  at 
the  extreme  end  of  all  we  find  the  throne-room,  now 
given  up  to  concerts  and  other  assemblies.  Again, 
opening  from  the  side  of  the  octagon,  are  other 
extensive  ranges  of  buildings,  not  yet  finished  by 
the  way,  and  partially  filled  with  machinery  and 
cattle;  for  it  ought  to  be  told  that  the  scheme 
comprehends  a cattle  and  poultry  show,  as  well  as 
arts  and  manufactures.  As  might  naturally  be 
expected,  things  are  a little  in  arrear.  Jt  is  said 
that  everything  will  be  ready  by  the  end  of  the 
montli ; but,  inasmuch  as  we  have  nofyet  the  least 
approach  to  an  official  catalogue,  one  is  apt  to 
doubt  whether  all  will  be  completely  finished  before 
the  close  of  the  exhibition.  Of  course,  any  attempt 
to  give  an  account  of  the  various  works  of  art  is 
made  considerably  more  difficult  by  this  want;  for 
; the  catalogue,  got  up  by  private  enterprise,  and  sold 
about  the  building,  is  principallyoccupied  with  apo- 
logies for  the  gaps,  which  are  certainly  by  no  means 
few  or  far  between,  upon  an  average  about  three 
works  being  mentioned  to  each  room.  I should 
also  state  that  all  the  buildings,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  railway  station,  are  executed  in 
wood,— a mode  of  construction  which,  if  it  do  not 
give  quite  so  much  light  as  iron  or  glass,  at  all 
events  is  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  our  so- 
called  Crystal  Palaces,  which  are  apt  to  suggest 
ideas  of  ghosts  of  engine-boilers  condemned  to 
haunt  the  scenes  of  terrific  explosions. 

Architecture. 

Architecture  is  generally,  and  with  a great  deal 
of  trut'i,  said  to  be  the  mother  of  all  the  other 
arts;  but  in  this  Exhibition  1 regret  to_  say  it 
makes  a very  sorry  figure  indeed.  The  fact  is,  as  an 
Italian  architect  once  told  the  writer,  that  there 
is  really  very  little'.for  an  architect  to  do  in  Italy ; 
all  the  bouses  and  all  the  churches  having  been 
provided  by  the  industry  of  former  ages.  When, 
however,  an  opportunity  does  occur,  as  in  the 
case  of  St.  Paolo  Fuori  le  Mura  at  Rome,  and 
the  new  church  (a  good-sized  one,  by  the  way,) 
at  Monza,  the  style  chosen  is  the  very  tamest  phase 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  I wish  I could  call  it 
Classic  or  Pagan  ; but,  unfortunately,  it  in  no  way 
resembles  anything  that  the  Greeks  or  Romans  ever 
thought  of;  and  it  is  in  this  nondescript  style  that 
most  of  the  exhibitors  at  Florence  have  been 
contented  to  work.  The  show,  as  regards  num- 
bers,  is  not  a very  bad  one;  three  entire  rooms 
being  occupied  by  the  architectural  section;  but, 
upon  reading  the  often  very  lengthy  manuscript 
notices  with  which  the  designs  are  accompanied, 
we  find  that  nearly  all  of  them  are  prize  designs 
of  the  various  academies;  in  fact,  nearly  the  same 
sort  of  thing  that  our  own  respected  Institute 
rewards  with  books  and  silver  medals.  Only  one 
or  two  exhibitors  give  the  slightest  evidence  of 
having  studied  thcMedimval  monuments  in  which 
their  own  country  is  so  rich.  Not  but  that  there 


* We  shall  five  illustrations. 
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have  been  here  and  there  professors  who  have  left 
the  beaten  track,  and  taught  their  pupils  that 
there  was  actually  such  an  art  as  architecture,  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  in  Italy. 
Professor  Cavallnri  was  one  of  these.  He  illus- 
trated the  cathedral  and  Cupella  Reale  at  Palermo, 
besides  the  church  at  Monreale;  and,  when  re- 
moved to  Milan,  turned  out  the  pagan  casts  from 
his  lecture-room,  and  supplied  their  place  with 
])hotagraphs  of  the  best  Mediteval  buildings  of 
Rurope,  but  more  especially  of  Italy. 

At  Florence,  Signore  Matas  appears  to  be  the 
MedifDval  architect,  and  has  nearly  completed  the 
west  front  of  Sta.  Croce, — a work  which  was  begun 
long  ago,  but  only  went  as  far  as  one  or  two  courses 
from  the  ground  ; the  building  committee  having 
refused  the  donor  the  permission  to  place  his  arms 
on  the  work.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  city  of 
Florence  on  recovering  its  liberty  has  been  to 
finish  this  fa^^ide ; the  expense  being,  as  far  as  1 
could  learn,  defrayed  by  private  subscription.  The 
journals  have  just  annouuced  the  intention  of  a 
committee  to  put  up  the  west  end  of  the  Duomo 
for  competition ; but,  with  all  due  respet^t,  I very 
much  doubt  whether  they  will  obtain  n more  satis- 
factory desiirn  than  one  made,  several  years  ago. 
by  Signore  M>ta8.  I mn»t  remark  that,  as  far  as 
my  observation  extended,  this  gentleman  does  not 
exliihit  anything  beyond  a tew  specimens  of 
inlaid  marbles  ss  used  at  Sta.  Croce.  I inclose  the 
notice  respecting  the  competition  for  the  west  end 
of  the  cathedral,  as  it  may  interest  some  of  y' 
readers.  You  will  observe,  however,  that  it  is  left 
an  open  question  as  to  whether  the  competition 
is  to  be  universal,  or  restricted  to  the  Ttaluins.* 

Of  the  exiiibitors,  Calderini,  of  Perugia,  shows 
the  greatest,  amount  of  Medimvalism  in  his  design 
for  a ba..*ilica;  having  evidently  studied  at  Palermo 
and  Monreale.  The  drawings  are  beauti'ully 
tinted,  with  the  exceptiou  of  the  one  showing  the 
ceiling,  which  is  rather  too  crude.  There  is  also 
a very  careful  outline  study  in  pencil  of  the  bronze 
doors  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  at  Monreale, 
by  Patricolo,  of  Palermo;  but  the  scale  is  very 
mu<ih  too  small.  However,  the  character  is  well 
preserved;  but,  alter  all,  the  spectator  is  apt  to 
ask  himself  whether  it  is  not  so  much  labour 
thrown  away,  and  whether  the  draughtsman  would 
nob  have  done  hiniself  more  good  by  making 
studies  of  two  or  three  of  the  panels,  full  size.  1 
have  to  notice  but  two  more  names,  and  my 
Medimval  experiences  of  the  Italian  Exhibition 
are  at  an  end.  The  first  is  Beniucasa,  who  has  sent 
in  three  alternative  designs  for  anew  tower  to 
Messina  Cathedral,  and  concerning  which  the 
least  said  the  better ; and  liracci,  of  Florence, 
contributes  a design  for  a mausoleum,  iu  the  style 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  true  that  parts 
of  the  composition  would  not  be  much  admired  in 
England ; still  great  praise  is  due  to  this  gentle- 
man for  having  bestowed  a good  deal  of  study 
upon  the  architecture  of  the  period  in  question. 
Ilia  employment  of  coloured  marbles  is  also  very 
well  managed;  and  some  even  of  his  defects,  such 
as  bringing  tbo  windows  nearly  to  the  ground, 
are  rather  due  to  his  model  (the  Or  San  Michele) 
tbau  to  himself. 

Of  the  Renaissance  work,  three  designs  by  Pro- 
fessor Sautinl,  for  a small  church  in  the  style  of 
Bramante,  are  decidedly  the  best.  He  also  ex- 
hibits his  application  of  iron  ties  to  the  church  of 
Sta.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  near  Assisi,  which  had 
been  damaged  by  an  earthquake; — another  proof, 
if  any  were  needed,  how  necessary  tie-rods  are  in 
climates  where  buildings  are  liable  to  these  mis- 
fortunes. A very  prominent  drawing  is  a project 
for  a London  necropolis,  by  Falconieri,  which  I 
think  I have  seen  in  London.  Another  set  of 
sepulchral  buildings, byCavaliere  Rosaro,  is  actually 
being  carried  out  at  Genoa.  There  are  also  two 
sets  of  drawings  for  the  Foreign  and  War  Offices 
at  London,  one  of  which  had  no  name  attached; 
while  the  other,  by  Professor  Monti,  now  of 
Bologna,  has  affixed  to  it  a very  long  MS.  state- 
ment, in  which,  after  blaming  the  instructions, 
which  he  compares  to  Procrustes’  bed,  be  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  drawings  were  sent  off  iu  time 
but,  owing  to  a delay  iu  the  transport  they  arrived 


• This  announcement  says, — The  commission  for  the  con. 
struction  of  the  la^ade  for  the  Duomo  of  Florence,  under 
the  presidency  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Carignano,  have 
approved  the  programme  of  the  competition,  which  will 
be  published  as  early  as  possible,  and  fixes  the  delivery  of 
designs  up  to  the  30th  September,  186-2.  The  commission 
appiiinted  the  Cav.  Baccam  to  see  that  a number  of 
copies  of  the  elevation  of  the  building  be  made,  so 
forward  them  to  the  difTerent  Italian  academies  as  a guide 
to  the  architects  who  may  wish  to  compete.  The  com- 
mission is  taking  proper  measures  to  obtain  subscriptions 
lor  the  work.  We  hope  that  the  endeavours  of  the  com- 
mission will  prove  successful.  We  venture  to  advise 
that  the  contributions  may  be  received  at  the  Exhibition 
•Palace.  The  temple  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Fiori  is  the  glory  of 
monumental  Italy. 


after  the  day  appointed,  and  the  inesorahilita 
refused  to  admit  them.  Of  these  two 
designs,  that  tor  the  War  Office  is  decidedly  the 
best;  being  conceived  in  the  style  of  the  Palazzo 
Ricardi,  at  Florence. 

Two  gentlemen,  not  of  Verona,  but  of  Naples, 
send  in  academic  competition  designs  for  a theatre, 
utterly  regardless  of  expense  and  of  site.  Signore 
Breglia  has  carried  off  the  first  prize;  while  the 
Second  has  fallen  to  Signore  Rosati.  Both  theatres 
appear  to  be  well  arranged;  but  as  the  plans 
are  necessarily  complicated,  and  all  the  refer- 
ences are  on  the  side,  and  not  written  on  the 
apartments,  it  would  be  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  their  merits,  without  a very  much 
longer  study  than  could  be  given  during  a cursory 
exiiiuinatiou.  While  upon  the  subjectof  theatres, 

1 ought  not  to  forget  the  large  model  of  the 
Scala,  at  Milan,  exhibited  dowuhtairs,  in  the  oc- 
tagonal part  of  the  building.  The  object  is  to 
show  the  application  of  all  the  improvements 
necessary  for  all  large  theatres.  Unfortunately, 
Signor  Ronchi,  who  is  the  author  of  the  model, 
itirgefs  to  tell  us  in  his  explanation  whether  the 
said  improvements  have  or  have  not  been  applied 
to  the  SchIh;  and,  as  there  is  no  official  catalogue, 
the  inquiring  stranger  is  of  cour.se  left  in  the 
dark.  The  improvements  consist  principally  in 
causing  the  stalls  and  pit-sears  to  go  ilown  by 
means  of  machinery,  so  that  their  hacks  form  p-irt 
ot  the  floor,  and  thus  the  whole  area  cau  be  used 
as  a b lU-rooin.  The  pit  also  ri'cs.  But,  to  return 
to  the  architecture.  Signore  Breglia  exhibits  two 
other  competition  drawings, — viz.,  a restoration  of 
the  Foruiu  at  Pnmprii  ((he  Temple  end)  ; and  a 
collection  of  Pompeian  fiagments.  In  this  case 
Ids  competitor  is  Signore  Fiocca,  who,  1 think,  if 
we  look  only  at  the  drawings,  has  rather  the 
better  of  it;  inasmuch  as  he  has  better  seized  the 
local  polychromy,  while  his  rival  has  taken  refuge 
in  very  black  and  ugly  shadows.  The  rest  ot  the 
architectural  designs  may  be  dismissed  with  a 
simple  mentiou,  inasmuch  as  they  are  mere  studies, 
made  without  any  regard  to  expense  or  site.  Thus 
Calderiui  gives  us  a temple  for  great  men,  and  an 
academy  lor  fine  arts  (why  did  he  not  letter  the 
latter  as  being  especially  designed  as  a proposed 
substitution  for  the  present  affair  in  Trafalgar- 
square  ?)  ; Laureuzi,  a military  college  ; Gardi,  a 
palais  do  justice;  Fischera,  another  Pantheon  for 
great  men  (by  the  way,  cau  any  one  tell  us  what 
great  men  are  supposed  to  do  iu  a Pantheon  ?) ; 
Grassetti,  an  asylum  for  100  childreu ; Santini,  a 
sepulchral  monument  for  a royal  personage, — name 
not  stated, — and  a university  for  1,800  students; 
while  Maganini,  ot  Leghorn,  has  a whole  album  of 
designs  for  all  sorts  of  buildings,  some  of  which 
have  been  executed.  One  of  the  best  things  in 
the  architectural  department  is  a design  for  a 
monument  in  honour  of  France,  by  Rossi  and 
Ravezzi,  of  Sienna.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a trun- 
cated obelisk,  upon  the  top  of  which  is  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  the  chosen  of  1 do  not  know  how 
many  millions, — viz.,  his  Majesty  Napoleon  III. ; 
and  immediately  below  him,  at  the  four  angles, 
are  four  angels,  bolding  palm  branches.  The 
whole  effect  is  particularly  good.  The  bareness  of 
the  obelisk  is  obviated  by  means  of  bronze  wreaths, 
while  the  pedestal  contains  a chapel ! because, 
as  the  authors  say,  “the  whole  interior  is  to 
be  sacred  to  the  religioso  colto  di  Dio.”  For 
my  own  part,  I am  inclined  to  think  that, 
having  perhaps  read  some  of  the  Ecclesiological 
Society’s  publications,  they  were  seized  with  a 
desire  to  do  a little  symbolism,  and  therefore  put 
the  chapel  under  Louis  Napoleon  to  signify  the 
present  state  of  the  papacy.  My  task  is  finished 
as  regards  the  architecture  of  the  exhibition  when 
I have  noticed  the  design  for  the  Casa  Majoraua, 
by  Basile,  of  Palermo,  which  is  described  by  the 
author  as  being  in  the  Arabo-Sicilian  style,  with 
the  addition  of  modern  improvements.  It  is,  I 
think,  unnecessary  to  describe  it.  As  to  the  draw- 
ings themselves  (I  mean  the  whole  collection), 
they  are  nearly  all  elevations,  and  coloured  up  in 
the  manner  our  fathers  so  much  delighted  in,  as 
they  are  either  shaded  up  with  Indian  ink  until 
they  look  as  if  they  had  been  put  up  the  chimney, 
or  else  tinted  over  with  yellow  ochre  or  burnt 
umber  until  they  appear  to  have  undergone  a 
lengthened  process  of  baking;  either  of  which 
styles  has  the  advantage  of  making  good  architec- 
ture look  bad,  and  bad  architecture  look  passable, 
so  that  the  desiguer  never  knows  what  he  is  about. 
I ought  also  to  say  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  windows  are  boldly  put  in  with  the  very  dark 
eat  Indian  ink.  The  Italian  architects  appear 
also  to  have  a great  disinclination  to  put  scales  to 
their  drawings,  or  to  write  on  the  plans ; the  rooms 
being  simply  numbered,  and  tho  explanation 
appended  at  the  side — a practice  whlcli  very  con 


siderably  increases  the  difficulty  of  an  examina- 
tion. It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that,  when  the  next 
exhibition  of  Italian  art  takes  place,  the  country- 
men of  Dante  will  give  some  proof  of  having 
studied  the  noble  domestic  architecture  of  bis 
time.  Already  a beginning  has  been  made  by 
the  restoration  of  the  Bargello  or  Palazzo  del 
Podesta — a restoration  which,  I am  happy  to  say, 
has  been  exceedingly  well  carried  out,  although  it 
is  still  to  be  hoped  that  the  architect  will  replace 
the  picturesque  abatjour  which  covered  the  stair- 
case, and  which,  I am  sorry  to  say,  has  been 
removed.  W.  BuitaES. 


PORTLAND  STONE. 


The  following  ob.iervations  are  by  Mr.  William 
Gray,  of  the  Royal  Engineer  Department,  and 
form  part  of  a more  extended  memoir  of  the  Geo- 
lcigy  of  the  Isle  of  Portland. 

In  position,  Portland  is  situated  in  the  county 
of  Dorset,  nearly  oppo.site  Weymouth,  and  is 
connected  with  tho  main  land  by  a remarkable 
bank  of  shingle,  which  extends  tor  some  miles,  as 
far  as  Abhotabiiry, 

In  configuration  it  is  wedge-shaped,  with  tho 
axis,  or  centre  line  of  the  wedge  running  north- 
east, and  is  composed  of  a series  of  strata,  murine 
and  fresh  water,  slightly  inclined.  The  series  of 
strata,  though  not  everywhere  exhibited  together, 
yet  when  grouped  as  a whole  afford  a vertical  sec- 
tion of  about  525  feet;  h-ird  rocks  of  a light 
colour  giving  about  ITS  feet ; d.irk  brown  sandy 
deposits  about  45  feet;  and  the  Kimmeridge  clay 
fonnatioii  the  remaining  335.  The  sides,  which  to 
the  east  and  west  present  bold  fronts  to  the  sea, 
have  been  much  affected  by  landslips. 

The  several  beds,  as  developed  in  this  island, 
may  be  enumerated  as  follow:  — 

Sand  and  gravel  of  the  Ratsed  Beach. 

'<  alcare^lll^  slate ; 8 to  3U  teet  thick. 

^ . Clay  band. 

^ 2 Bacoii-tier;  1 to  l^ft. 
o'C  Clay  band  ; 8 ft. 

" X Aish;  3 ft. 

“J  Soil  burr;  I ft.  to  u in. 

'teS  Dirt-bed  ; I ft.  to  I6  in. 
oa  Top-rising;  2 It. 
t i Cap  ; 4 to  7 ft. 

® Seam  of  black  earth. 

.Skull-caii ; 20  iu.  to  3ft. 

'Roach;  3ft. 

-3  Whit-bed;  9 ft.  (The  really  best  bed  of  stone.) 

§ o Curf  and  waste,  with  chert-beds ; 6 it. 

S 5 Roach  ; ll  to  2 ft. 

0^2  Ba-e-bed  or  lower  tier;  5 ft.  (Called  also  the 
‘'Best-bed.’’) 

, Limestone  and  chert ; 75  ft. 

Blue  clay  ; 8 to  lo  ft. 

Portland  sanil ; 45  ft. 

Kimmeridge  clay,  with  septarla ; 335  ft.  seen. 

Above  the  Portland  sand,  and  between  it  and 
the  Portland  stone,  there  is  a stratum  of  blue 
clay,  about  8 or  10  feet  thick.  This  receives  the 
surface  drainage,  after  percolating  through  the 
several  layers  of  the  Portland  stone ; and  therefore 
it  becomes  the  source  from  which  the  fresh-water- 
supply  for  the  island  is  procured. 

Leaving  this  stratum  of  clay,  we  next,  in  an 
ascending  order,  meet  with  a series  of  solid  beds 
of  stone  interstratified  by  layers  of  chert,  making 
up  a total  thickness  of  75  feet.  The  thickness  of 
the  several  layers  varies  considerably,  yet  the 
general  characteristics  of  each  are  very  similar : 
they  are  all  fossiliferous,  they  are  all  broken  and 
shattered,  and  there  is  not  a bed  in  the  series  of 
any  marketable  value. 

It  is  through  this  series  that  the  Yern  Ditch  (in 
connection  with  Portland  defences)  is  cut,  where 
a most  favourable  opportunity  is  afforded  for  its 
examination  and  study.  This  cutting,  when 
finished,  will,  in  the  aggregate,  make  up  a length 
of  1,100  yards,  by  in  width  100  feet,  and  in  depth 
from  30  to  75  feet.  From  this  the  enormous 
quantity  of  1,073,000  tons  must  be  removed.  The 
excavated  material  is  used  in  constructing  the 
breakwater  now  in  progress,  under  the  Admiralty, 
in  Portland  roads. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  visitor  in  this 
excavation  is  the  extraordinary  regularity  of  the 
strata ; a narrow  bed  of  stone  between  layers  of 
chert  can  be  traced  for  a long  distance,  and  many 
of  the  bqds  as  developed  here  can  be  recognized 
again  on  the  cliffs  on  the  eastern  and  western  sides 
of  the  island.  Some  beds  are  sub-divided  and  again 
united  within  a short  dissance,  one  bed  in  particu- 
lar, showing  a thickness  of  14  feet  at  the  entrance 
to  the  ditch,  is  sub-divided  within  a short  distance 
on  that  face  into  several  beds. 

The  general  thickness  of  the  beds  of  stone  is 
from  two  to  five  feet,  aud  the  cheity  beds  vary 
from  six  inches  to  three  feet.  Sometimes  the  chert 
runs  from  one  layer  into  another,  aud  very  often 
the  rents  in  the  bed  of  stone  between  two  layers 
of  chert  are  filled  up  with  chert  also,  so  that  it 
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looks  ou  some  sections  like  vertical,  or  akuosb 
vertical  markings,  raaile  with  a tar-brush.^  I he 
horizontal  beds  of  chert,  where  a fresh  section  is 
opened,  appear  almost  black,  and  contrast  strongly 
with  the  light  colour  of  the  intermediate  beds  of 
stone.  This  difterence  of  colour  is  soon  mellowed 
down' by  the  growth  of  lichens  and  other  vegeta- 
tion. Some  of  the  clierty  layers  are  made  up  of 
shells,  and  in  the  upper  beds  of  this  series  cherty 
nodules  arc  nob  uncommon,  which,  when  broken, 
show  a shell  in  the  centre.  These  nodules  vary 
from  the  size  of  an  egg  to  the  size  of  a heavy 
cannon-shot.  In  the  lowest  beds  the  chert  is  in 
irregular  patches,  as  if  collected  round  a branch 
nucleus,  and  a section  shows  a number  of  parallel 
lines  from  tlic  centre  to  the  surface  of  the  mass, 
disposed  in  concentric  rings. 

The  beds,  so  remarkably  regular,  and  almost 
horizoutiil  ill  the  cross  section,  suddenly  dip  at  a 
considerable  angle  (30  degrees)  on  the  east  and 
west  faces.  This  seems  to  have  been  caused  by 
slips  parting  in  the  direction  of  fissures,  and  be- 
coming thus  tilted  over  in  the  direction  of  the 
slopes  already  described.  The  Ditch  in  one  direc- 
tion, on  tlie  west  face,  is  cut  through  a slip  of  this 
kind  ; and  on  the  east  face  the  tilted  nature  of  tlie 
strata  causes  a difiicalty  in  forming  the  contem’ 
plated  perpendicular  escarpment. 

Leaving  the  cherty  beds,  wc  next  come  upon 
the  “lower  tier”  of  the  Portland  stone  proper, 
or  “ hasH-hed,”  commonly  called  the  “best-bed.” 
It  is  the  oldest  bed  reached  by  the  quarrying 
operations  of  the  Island  for  trade  purposes. 

On  the  Vern  Hill, — which  is  a comparatively 
level  space  of  about  50  acres  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  island,  bounded  by  the  slopes  described  in 
the  beginning  of  this  paper, — the  base-bed  has 
been  quarried  to  a limited  extent;  but,  as  might 
bn  expected  from  its  geological  position,  the  quan- 
tity was  scanty,  and  of  inferior  quality ; for  in 
Portland  the  b-ds,  whether  they  merely  crop  out 
by  running  with  a quicker  dip  than  the  fall  of  the 
surface,  or  run  parallel  with  the  surface,  in  either 
case,  are  very  much  broken  and  shattered  for  about 
8 or  12  feet  from  tlie  surface.  The  base-bed,  in 
this  shattered  condition,  extends  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  Vern  Hill.  It  runs  out  to  the  south 
ns  it  approaches  the  Ditch,  ami  from  about  200 
feet  at  the  other  side  of  the  Ditch,  where  it  again 
crops  out.  It  continues  all  over  the  island. 

The  local  term  “best-bed,”  as  applied  to  the 
stratum  now  under  c -nsidcration,  has  caused  no 
little  confusion  and  disappointment;  for,  though 
it  possesses  tiie  finest  texture  and  the  most  uni- 
form colour  of  any  bed  on  tbe  island,  it  is  not 
really  the  best  for  many  of  the  purposes  to  wliicli 
it  is  at  present  applied.  It  is  liable  to  rapid  decay 
when  exposed  to  the  weather;  but,  being  soft,  it 
is  easily  and  economically  sawn  into  any  size,  and, 
therefore, meets  with  demand  in  the  market.  There 
can  be  no  oV'jcction  to  its  use  for  inside  work, 
where  it  answers  admirably,  and  the  wonder  is, 
that  it  is  not  oftener  so  employed;  but,  for  out- 
side v>orl-  it  is  ruinous.  The  misapplication  of. 
the  term  “best-bod,”  and  the  injudicious  employ-  [ 
me.nt  of  it  for  works  exposed  to  atmospheric 
infliieuces,  had  created  a considerable  prejudice  ' 
against  it,  and  many  thousand  tons  that  should ! 
have  been  quarried  in  Portland  are  left  behind, 
and  covered  up  in  the  debris  quarried  fi'om  the 
otlier  beds.  'I'he  term  “ best-bed  ” may  be  a cor- 
ruption of  the  term  “ base-bed,”  the  latter  being  ' 
most  correct  wlien  applied  to  what  is  commonly  ' 
called  the  best-bod;  for  it  i.s  the  dose,  or  lowest  j 
bed  qu.irried  in  the  lole  of  Portland.  It  is  very  j 
uniform  in  its  texture  and  colour,  free  from  fossils,  1 
and  may  be  had  in  any  reasonable  sized  blocks,  ' 
not  more  than  5 feet  in  one  direction,  this  being' 
the  average  tliickneHS  of  the  bed.  i 

Between  the  roach  of  the  base-bed  and  the 
wliit-beil,  or  really  best  bed,  there  intervenes  a ' 
bi-d,  or  beds,  ciilhd  by  the  quarrymen  “ curf,”  and 
“ waste.”  This  is  divided  from  the  underlying,  as  * 
well  as  from  tbe  overlying  beds,  by  layers  of  chert,  ' 
inid  is  often  subdivided  by  similar  layers;  the 
quality  of  the  stone,  too,  varies  considerably,  and 
is  Merer  fit  for  particular  work.  In  snne  of  tbe 
quarries,  as  on  the  eastern  side,  the  curf  is  very 
much  like  the  base-bed,  and  contains  very  little 
filiit  or  chert.  Towards  tbe  centre  of  tbe  island 
it  is  more  like  the  roach  of  tbe  base-bed,  and  con- 
tains similar  fossils;  but  in  the  western  quarries 
the  curf  is  worthless,  and  is  all  thrown  aside  with 
the  waste.  Its  general  thickness  is  about  G feet 
it  is  sometimes  much  more,  and  often  considerably 
less;  indeed,  it  is  absent  in  one  or  two  places,  or 
only  repre.-^ented  by  a layer  of  oyster-shells.  The 
curf  contains  similar  fossils  to  tbe  roach  of  the 
base-hed,  but  in  less  quantity. 

>'cxt  above  the  curf  is  the  whIt-bed,  or  the  true 
best-bed  of  Portland  stone.  The  local  term  whit- 


bed  is  a misnomer,  and  like  tbe  terra  best-bed,  as 
applied  to  the  lowest  bed,  leads  to  confusion,  for 
wLit-bed,  in  contradistinction  to  best-bed,  implies 
that  tbe  former  is  whiter,  and  second  in  quality 
to  the  latter,  whereas,  in  reality,  the  whit-bed 
is  the  darkest  and  best,  and  (what  is  called)  tbe 
best-bed  is  the  lightest  and  tvorst. 

Architects  should  carefully  note  those  distinc- 
tions. Tlio  texture  of  the  base-bed  differs  from 
that  of  the  whit-bed,  in  that  the  former  is  com- 
paratively free  from  fossils,  whereas  the  latter 
contains  a great  quantity  of  comminuted  shells, 
the  fragments  being  just  small  enough  to  impart 
a light  brown  tint  to  the  stone,  without  giving  it 
a speckled  appearance. 

The  durability  of  this  stone,  as  compared  with 
the  base-bed,  may  he  occasioned  by  the  quantity 
of  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime  by  which  it  is 
impregnated,  derived  from  the  contained  shells. 
The  centre  of  the  whit-bed  jnoves  the  best  lor 
exposure  to  weather,  inasmuch  as  the  top,  and 
more  particularly  the  bottom,  of  tbe  bed  is  much 
softer.  A knowledge  of  this  fact  is  necessary  to 
the  proper  disposal  of  this  stone  in  architectural 
works,  and  to  counteract  the  injurious  efiect  of  the 
workmen’s  practice  in  dressing  tbe  top  or  bottom 
of  the  bed  for  the  fine  or  exposed  surface.  The 
whit-bed  is  generally  about  9 feet  high,  and  is 
necessarily  split  up  into  smaller  blocks  before  it 
leaves  the  quarry.  When  a block  the  full  height 
of  the  bed  is  parted  in  the  centre,  two  stones  are 
produced,  each  of  which  has  a hard  and  soft  face, 
tbe  hardest  being  that  part  nearest  the  parting 
joint,  and  the  softer,  the  parts  next  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  bed  respectively. 

When  a mason  is  given  one  of  these  stones  to 
work,  ho  selects  the  softest  part  for  the  face, 
taking  the  least  amount  of  labour  to  produce  tbe 
more  particular  surface  required  ; the  result  must 
therefore  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  tbe  stone. 
Whereas,  had  the  centre  portion  of  the  original 
block  been  selected  for  the  face-work,  the  result 
would  be  more  durability,  as  well  as  uniformity  of 
colour.  Tlie  foregoing  observations  apply  more 
particularly  when  tlie  stone  is  laid  square  with 
the  direction  of  its  bed,  and  not  “ on  its  natural 
or  quarry  bed,”  as  is  generally  specified,  and, 
indeed,  most  necessarily  so,  when  the  stone  is  of  a 
laminated  or  fissile  structure  ; but  with  Portiaiid 
stone,  for  the  reasons  stated,  it  is  questionable 
whether  any  advantage  would  be  derived  from 
insistiog  on  laying  the  blocks  on  the  quarry-bed  ; 
it  would  require  constant,  untiring  supervision  to 
secure  the  fulfilment  of  such  a condition,  and  very 
few,  except  the  practical  workman,  can  detect  in 
some  blocks  of  Portland  stone  which  way  the  bed 
runs,  unless  by  the  difference  in  quality  between 
the  centre  of  the  layer  and  its  top  and  bottom ; 
and  when  this  difierence  is  apparent,  it  would  be, 
indeed,  unwise  to  enforce  the  above  rule,  viz  , — 

that  every  stone  should  be  laid  ou  its  natural  or 
quarry-bed.” 

The  quality  of  the  Whifc-bed — like  all  the  other 
beds  in  Portland — varies  considerably  ; for  exam- 
ple, in  one  part  of  the  Admiralty  quarries  it  is 
exceedingly  rough  and  frothy,  containing  numerous 
shells  and  white  spots  of  a calcareous  substance  ; 
the  latter  crystallized  in  coucentiuci’ings;  wliereaa, 
in  the  same  quarry,  nay,  euen  at  the  other  side  of  a 
joint  or  parting,  tlie  stone  assumes  its  usual  fine 
and  uniform  texture.  It  would  be  useless  at- 
tempting to  account  for  this  phenomenon,  but  such 
is  the  fact. 

Generally  speaking,  the  beds  produce  tbe  best 
quality  of  stone  northwards.  At  the  north-west, 
both  whit-bed  and  base-bed  are  of  excellent  qua- 
lity; farther  south,  the  whit-bed  reaches  its 
highest  degree  of  perfection,  but  the  base-bed 
fails  in  quality;  at  the  south-west  both  are  infe- 
rior. On  the  east  .side  of  the  island  the  base-bed 
is  very  good,  and  the  Whit-bed  is  coarse  and  shelly ; 
both  beds  are  again  deteriorated  in  quality  south- 
wards. The  same  difference  in  quality  may  be 
noticed  in  the  Curf  and  Roach.  The  former  may 
sometimes  be  found  almost  equal  to  the  latter, 
but,  as  a rule,  the  distinction  between  curf  and 
roach  should  always  be  observed,  and  the  former 
never  put  where  roach  is  intended,  particularly 
in  exposed  situations,  as  sea-walls  or  docks.  What 
has  been  said  relative  to  tbe  curf  equally  applies 
to  the  roach  of  the  base-bed,  already  noticed. 

Overlying  and  closely  associated  with  the  Whit- 
bed  is  the  celebrated  Roach,  a local  term  applied 
to  a layer  of  about  3 feet  thick,  made  up  almost 
entirely  by  casts  of  various  shells,  such  as  a 
Cerithium  Portlandicum,  Trigonia  incurra,  Tri- 
gonia  gibhosa,  Xeritoma  sinuosa,  Pleurotomaria 
rugata,  Lucina  Purtlandica,  &c. 

For  durability  the  Roach  cannot  be  surpassed, 
yet,  notwithstanding  this  latter  quality,  it  has  not 
heretofore  met  with  much  favour  in  the  market : 


hence  thousands  of  tons  quarried  and  squared  up, 
have  for  many  years  been  left  lying  about  in  all 
directions  in  the  quarry-heaps,  and  hundreds  of 
tons  more  have  been  covered  up  in  the  quarry 
debris  OT  “tipped”  over  the  western  cliffs;  lat- 
terly, however,  it  has  received  more  attention, 
and  it  is  now  beginning  to  be  extensively  em- 
ployed on  large  worlcs  ofall  kinds  where  its  rough- 
ness is  not  an  objection ; for  docks,  sea-walls, 
heavy  abutments,  or  bridges,  it  answers  admirably. 

In  selecting  even  this  bed  for  building  purposes, 
care  must  be  taken  that  no  portion  of  the  Curf- 
bed,  or  even  the  Roach  of  the  Base-bed  is  substi- 
tuted; for,  unlike  tbe  Roach  proper,  neither  of 
the  latter  will  stand  the  weather,  nor  are  they  by 
any  means  as  strong  as  tbe  best  Roach.  Though 
very  much  alike  in  appearance,  the  good  Roach  is 
easily  distinguished  from  the  others  by  its  darker 
colour;  it  is  more  silicious;  and  the  cast  of  the 
Cerithium  Portlandicum  i'i  peculiar  to  it. 

The  Roach-bed  is,  on  the  average,  about  3 feet 
thick,  and  blocks  of  almost  any  lateral  dimen- 
sions can  be  procured  from  tbe  quarries;  blocks 
are  sometimes  raised,  containing  so  many  as  twenty 
tons.  The  bed  is  made  up  of  three  layers;  the 
lowest  is  rather  compact  and  close-grained,  re- 
sembling the  underlying  Whit-bed.  In  the  west 
quarries  this  lowest  division  of  the  Roach  contains 
the  peculiar  white,  cylindrical  crystalllzatuuis 
noticed  in  the  rough  Whit-bed  of  the  Admiralty 
quarries.  The  centre  division  is  that  wbicii  gives 
the  Ro.ach  its  peculiarity,  being  made  up  (as  de- 
scribed above)  of  numberless  casts  of  shells.  The 
upper  and  smallest  division  of  the  Roach  is  rather 
laminated,  and  I’esembles,  in  a faint  degree,  tbe 
calcareous  state  of  the  overlying  beds.  These  three 
divisions  are  not  easily  divided,  they  are  all 
closely  combined  in  one  mass.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  Roach-stone  will  not  cleave  readily  in 
the  direction  of  a plane  parallel  with  the  bed,  or 
line  of  deposition.  The  quarrymen  invariably 
cleave  it  in  a direction  square  with  the  bed,  and 
tbe  fracture  thus  produced  is  uniform  and  regular; 
whereas,  if  the  stone  were  split,  with  the  bed,  the 
fracture  w’ould  be  irregular  and  wasteful. 

The  Roach  is  the  most  recent  forinatiou  of  the 
Portland  series;  immediately  above  it  comes  the 
first  bed  of  the  Purbeck  ; but  between  those  beds, 
and  more  particularly  attached  to  the  Roach,  there 
are  irregular  patches  of  flints,  full  of  shells;  in 
the  upper  surface  of  tbe  flints  the  shells  are 
especially  well  preserved.  The  variety  of  shells 
here  discovered  is  very  great,  from  the  large  oyster 
and  pecten  to  tlie  smallest  cyrena,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  detach  perfect  specimens,  owing  to  the 
refractory  character  of  the  flint ; polished  speci- 
raeus,  and  pebbles  from  the  beach  composed  of  it, 
give  very  good  sections  of  the  shells  which  it 
contains. 

The  next  bed  above  tbe  Roach  is  tbe  “Skull- 
cap,” BO  called  from  its  position  witli  regard  to 
tbe  Roach : though  thus  closely  associated,  they 
are  essentially  different,  the  Roach  being  of  ma- 
rine origin,  and  belonging  to  the  Portland  series, 
and  the  cap  of  fresh-water  origin,  and  belonging 
to  the  Puvbeck  series. 

We  now  come  upon  the  most  peculiar  of  all  the 
beds  in  the  Island  of  Portland,  that  of  the  “ Great 
Dirt-bed.”  This  is  a layer  of  black  mould  from 
12  to  16  inches  thick,  containing  siliclfied  stumps 
of  trees  and  remains  of  cycadem,  with  rounded 
stones  about  the  size  of  an  egg.  If  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  solidity  of  the  Portland  beds 
superimposed  npoii  clay,  it  is  a matter  of  no  less 
surprise  and  difficulty  that  the  fossil  remains  of 
plants  should  be  converted  into  a bard  silicious 
stone,  while  tbe  soil  upon  which  they  grew  pre- 
serves its  character  unaltered. 

Immediately  above  it  there  is  a bi  cl  about  12  or 
1-1  inches  thick,  called  the  “soft  burr.”  lb  is 
used  in  tbe  island  for  building  dwelling-houses, 
which  its  soft  porous  nature  causes  to  be  exceed- 
ingly damp. 

llaving  passed  through  the  several  beds,  as 
tiiey  are  developed  in  Portland,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  notice  the  ancient  raised  sea-beach  of 
the  “ Bill,”  to  complete  our  survey  of  the  geology 
of  the  isle. 

To  the  south  of  the  island,  on  the  west  side,  and 
close  to  the  Bill  (or  tbe  most  southern  point  of 
the  island),  there  is  an  extensive  deposit  of  gravel 
and  sand  resting  on  the  cap,  being  tbe  accumu- 
lation of  an  ancient  sea-bc-ach.  It  is  now  raised 
about  25  fesb  above  tbe  water,  and  is  deposited 
in  alternate  layers  of  coarse  and  flne  gravel  and 
sand.  Here  and  there  rents  or  fissures  occur, 
which  are  filled  up  with  clay,  a circumstance 
worthy  of  observation  ; for,  if  it  can  be  discovered 
that  those  rents  are  but  continuations  of  the 
fissures  in  the  underlying  stone,  it  will  go  a 
great  way  to  prove  that  the  latter  were  produced 
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subsequent  to  tho  deposit  and  elevation  of  the 
beach.  Some  of  the  gravel  has  been  consolidated 
into  a concretionary  mass,  by  the  infiltration  of 
a c.ilcareous  matter,  so  as  to  lorm  a conglomerate 
or  pudding-stone. 

It  is  from  this  that  the  sand  used  for  building 
purposes  on  the  island  is  obtained,  thousands  ot 
tons  being  used  on  the  extensive  works  in  progress 
on  the  Vern  Hill.  There  are  no  remains  of  shells, 
or  other  organic  body,  found  in  those  sand  and 
gravel  pits,  but  on  the  east  side,  and  north 
of  both  lighthouses,  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  there 
is  another  deposit  of  a finer  description,  which  is 
full  of  shells  and  roots  of  plants;  one  layer,  of 
about  7 inches  thick,  is  composed  entirely  of  shells 
ill  a perfect  condition,  and  where  they  are  exposed 
ill  section  they  are  conglomerated  together  like 
the  pebbles  of  the  pudding-stone.  Thousands  of 
those  shells  can  be  gathered  in  a few  minutes. 
The  deposit  is  about  40  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

Hrum  the  above  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  a 
visit  to  the  Isle  of  Portland  will  well  repay  the 
inquiring  geologist,  who  will  find  a full  week’s 
enjoyment  rambling  over  its  cliffs,  numerous  quar- 
ries, and  rocky  seaboard,  and  who  cannot  fail 
securing,  by  the  exercise  of  his  oyes,  hands,  and 
hammer,  very  many  specimens.  The  immediate 
neighbourhood,  also,  is  no  less  interesting  and  in- 
struciive,  and  possesses  an  excellent  guide  in  Mr. 
Damon’s  two  small  and  inexpensive  volumes.* 


SHEFFIELD  ROUSED. 

To  find  fault  is  always  an  odious  task;  yet  it 
is  often  a duty  that  it  is  necessary  to  fulfil.  lu 
every  vocation  of  life  there  must  bo  adepts  and 
there  must  be  novices;  and  the  performances  of 
the  latter  cannot  attain  the  perfection  exhibited 
in  those  of  the  l'oru;er  without  fault  having  been 
found,  without  the  blemishes  in  the  ’prentice- 
work  having  been  pointed  out,  and  the  required 
improvements  distinctly  explained.  It  would  be 
easy,  iu  our  survey  of  large  towns,  to  gloss  over 
all  iiuperfectio’'s,  and  dwell  only  upon  the  prin- 
cipal public  buildings,  any  remains  of  antiquity 
there  might  be,  and  the  beautiful  landscape 
around.  But  to  what  end  ? We  feel  it  to  be  our 
duty  to  extend  as  lar  as  possible  a knowledge  of 
those  conditions  of  existence  that  are  favourable 
to  the  maintenance  of  health  j and  to  do  our 
utmost  towards  bringing  about  the  accomplish- 
ment of  them.  Should  we  sufi'er  ourselves  to  be 
diverted  fiom  the  advancement  of  these  objects 
by  vulgar  abuse  and  misrepresentation,  we  should 
|I  be  guilty  of  cowardice,  Jor  which  we  might  be 
j justly  blamed.  It  may  somelimos  happen  that 
> we  disturb  a nest  of  hornets;  but  what  of  that 
I if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  aid  in  the  mitigation 
L of  disease  and  premature  death  in  a hive  of 
; industry  ? 

To  the  honour  of  the  press,  it  must  be  recorded 
t that  these  are  the  views  echoed  by  stafi’and  ranks 
: alike,  with  but  rare  exception.  In  the  case  of 
t Sheffield,  the  local  Daily  Telegraph  bus — in  its 
i own  words — long  advocated  the  necessity  of 
s sweeping  sanitary  arrangements;  but  it  must 
1 protest  against  the  Duihier  finding  any  especial 
I Jaiilt  with  Sheffield.  The  energy  of  the  town,  the 
: Telegraph  states,  has  been  expended  in  its  growth  ; 
l the  consequence  has  been  that  since  the  great 
c cholera  year  sunitaiy  improvement  has  not  kept 
\ ])Kee  with  the  development  of  the  population. 

1 Dut, — the  Duilder  must  not  say  so. 

“ The  fact  is,  that  Slieflield  is  not  an  unhealthy  town. 

1 Kor  its  size,  and  the  nature  of  its  trades,  it  is  the  con- 
: irary;  and  this  maybe  ascribed,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact 
t that  whil-  the  town  has  been  increasing  iu  the  maimer 
n mentioned,  great  numbers  of  the  population  have  betatten 
i themselves  to  the  outskirts,  and  on  the  breezy  hill  sides 
h have  built,  thanks  to  the  many  building  societies  who 
i started  them,  whole  villages  of  huuse:*,  with  garden-i, 
li  that  keep  ihe  people  healthy,  and  occupied  with  healthy 
p pursuits  and  amusements  alter  business  hours.  Ne^er- 
i thelcss,  we  do  not  deny  that  there  i.*  some  truth  in  the 
d dfchcriptiuii  given  of  the  localities  he  has  visited,  and  that 
a a great  improvement  ought  to  be  made  in  them.  Ener- 
E getic  measures  ought  to  betaken  to  do  away  with  the 
:•  reproach  cast  upon  us  by  the  writer  in  the  BuHdtr;  but 
il  if  we  were  tu  say  what  these  measures  should  be,  we 
s should  be  under  the  dread  of  having  the  knout  applied 
V very  vigorously  by  our  friend  Mr.  Hiitcliinson.  A local 
J Joseph  iliime,  he  cries  out  against  the  expenditure  of 
p public  money  on  all  occasions,  and,  unfortunately  for  the 
b best  interests  of  the  town,  he  and  others  who  think  like 
h him  are  strong  enough  to  destroy  the  chance  of  the  town 
r council  accomplishing  any  great  mid  comprehensive  mea- 
s sure  of  local  improvement.  Vv'e  hope,  however,  that  the 
s strong  view  taken  by  a stranger,  and  published  to  ail  the 

• “ Handbook  of  the  Geology  of  Weymouth  and  the 
1;  Isle  of  I’ortlHiiO,”  and  ‘‘Supplement,”  by  R.  Djmon. 
(I  (Loudon;  Stanford-  iSGiM  In  the--e  works,  the  chicl 
f'  fossils  of  Portlaod,  and  tiie  neighbouring  di'tricta,  arc 
care.’ully  figured,  and  a great  deal  of  detailed  information 
about  the  strata  is  given;  and  also  a list  of  the  meny 
f geological  bock.®,  papers,  and  maps,  relating  to  the 
locality.— Edit,  [of  the  Memoir.] 


world  by  so  respectable  a journal  as  the  Builder,  will  show 
to  all  the  members  of  that  body  that  they  are  standing 
in  the  way  and  obstructing  (he  progress  of  the  town,  in 
many  other  respects  so  satisfactory,  by  opposing  the 
march  of  improvement  in  that  direction.” 

Mighty  Mr.  Hutchinson  ! Unfortunate  Sheffield! 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  police  commissioners 
a Mr.  Ironside  read  part  of  our  article  on  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  town,  and  after  a few 
desultory  remarks,  embracing  a range  from  St. 
Paul  the  Apostle  to  Quiii  the  actor,  summed  up 
with  a statement  that  all  he  had  to  say  about  it 
was  that  it  was  untrue ; upon  which  Alderman 
Unwin  bore  testimony  to  the  fidelity  of  our  por- 
traiture:— “There  is  too  much  truth  in  it,  sir; 
there  is  no  mistake  about  that.” 

Thus  far  our  case  is  confirmed.  We  next  find 
a self-elected  champion  of  the  exulcerations  of 
Sheffield,  one  Mr.  Saunders,  taking  up  the  cudgels. 
In  two  long  letters,  in  the  course  of  which  the  case 
of  Guinness  Hill,  Laurent’s  Casino,  an  episode  in 
which  the  French  Prince  Imperial  is  “discovered” 
making  mud  pies  with  two  dirty  gamins,  seven 
tables  of  statistics,  and  a good  deal  of  personal 
and  coarse  abuse,  are  mixed  up  asm  a potpourri, — 
this  person  endeavours  to  write  down  any  steps 
towards  ensuring  better  health  for  the  Sheffield 
operatives  and  their  families.  “There  are,  doubtless, 
delusions,”  he  says,  “in  everything;  but  the 
greatest  of  all,  at  the  present  day,  is  the  over- 
stretched sanitary  delusion.”  His  rhodouioiitades 
are  only  noticeable  ou  the  score  that  the  writer  is 
one  of  the  aldermen,  and  the  author  of  a pam- 
phlet dedicated  to  William  Fawcett,  esq.,  at  the 
date  of  its  publication  (1856)  mayor  of  Sheffield, 
entitled,  “ Sheffield  as  it  is,  and  as  it  ought  to  be.” 
In  this  statistics  are  used  to  prove  the  reverse  of 
what  the  seven  tables  are  now  m.ade  to  show,  and 
such  a picture  is  painted  of  the  town  as  should  call 
the  attention  of  the  most  pre-occupied  person  to  the 
horrors  of  its  condition,  and  by  the  side  of  which 
our  own  more  unvarnished  tale  pales.  In  this 
he  boldly  asserts  that  ‘ the  accumulations  of  stink- 
ing filth  in  Sheffield  exceed  those  of  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Leeds,  Hull,  Bristol,  Edinburgh,  and 
Glasgow.”  He  goes  on  to  say, — “In  no  town  of 
its  size  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  there  so  few 
water-closets;  in  no  town  so  many  middens. 
These  plague  spots  are  made  large,  and  capable  of 
containing  from  three  to  ten  cart-loads  of  dirt. 
Once  a year  they  are,  or  ought  to  be,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  tenants,  cleaned  out,  so  that  during 
the  major  portion  of  tho  year  they  are  filled  with 
heaps  of  festering  filth,  causing  sickness  and  death 
to  float  up  every  breath  of  air.  (! !)  Go  up  the 
courts  in  Pea  Croft  and  Holies  Croft, — even  in 
Scot  land-street, — and  see  the  accumulated  filth 
ovcrfiowiiig  the  tops  of  the  middens,  and  falling 
ou  the  stones  of  the  yards.  8o  sickening  otteu 
are  the  smells,  that  I have  been  compelled  to 
leave  the  courts  to  avoid  illness.  This  is  no  ex- 
aggerated picture;  our  very  inspectors  enter  such 
places  with  camphor-hags  to  their  nostrils.  {!) 
The  effect  of  all  this  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
such  courts  are  sickly  creatures,  and  arc  soon 
driven  by  disease  to  the  workhouse.”  Then,  with 
even  a prodigality  of  adjectives,  he  calls  the  three 
rivers  filthy,  green,  stinking,  poisonous  pools.  The 
waters  are  perfectly  stagnant,  green  as  gras-s,  and 
covered  with  poisonous  gases,  arising  from  the 
accumulation  of  the  filth  of  years.  The  blood  and 
refuse  of  the  killing  shambles  renders  the  position 
of  the  Don,  from  the  Lady’s  Bridge,  perfectly 
dangerous  to  the  health  ot  the  town,  especially 
when  we  remember  that  the  main  sewer  of  Sheffield 
enters  at  this  spot.”  Kow,  although  these  state- 
ments are  neither  grammatically  nor  clearly  made, 
and  it  must  be  obvious  that  it  is  the  polluted  con- 
dition of  the  Don,  not  its  position,  that  affects 
thehealth  of  theinbahitauts  of  the  town, — although 
the  statements  are  not  made  with  the  perspicuity 
so  desirable  in  charges  of  the  kind,  still,  the  general 
tenor  of  his  declamatory  “Views  of  SbefiieiJ” 
more  than  confirms  all  we  have  said  iu  our  descrip- 
tion of  the  evils  that  require  removal. 

But  in  the  two  long  vulgar  letters  he  has  been 
so  unwise  as  to  insert  in  tho  SheJ)lehl  Daily 
Telegraph  he  gives  himself  the  lie  direct, — eats  his 
own  words.proclaims  with  a brazeimess  we  thought 
belonged  only  to  a “ cheap  Jack  ” the  salubrity  of 
Sheffield  and  the  ignorance  of  those  who  say  other- 
wise, He  presumes  to  impugn  our  motives  for 
urging  improvements  all  but  lunatics  must 
acknowledge  needful.  What  can  be  his  for  this 
extraordinary  recantation  and  stultification  ? He 
says  : — “ I could  draw  a piquant  picture  of  No.  1, 
Tork-street,  Covent-garclen,  and  the  streets  ad- 
jacent the  office  of  the  Duilder."  Supposing  he 
has  this  ability,  have  tliese  columns  never  borne 
witness  to  tho  direful  need  of  prompt  and  efficient 
cures  for  evils  neartv  liome  than  Sheffield  ? Have 
the  early  and  continued  labours  of  writers  in  this 


journal  been  of  no  avail  in  lessening  London 
Shadows  and  bridging  Town  Swamps?  Hus 
London  done  nothing  ? Is  there  no  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  ? Do  not  the  estimates  for  the 
Main  Drainage  amount  to  three  millions  sterling  ? 
And  do  not  these  works  embrace  fifty  miles  of 
main  intercepting  sewers,  in  some  places  crossing 
alternately  under  and  over  navigable  rivers,  rail- 
ways, canals  and  roads?  Are  there  no  new 
churches,  no  new  streets,  no  old  close  courts 
opened  out,  no  rookeries  razed  to  the  ground  ? 

Utterly  scornful  of  consistency,  Alderman 
Saunders,  who,  in  1856,  said  that  “ under  the 
infiuence  of  bad  drainage,  smoke,  and  filth,  death 
is  truly  rampant,”  now  declares  “ that  the  present 
system  is  not  very  injurious  to  the  health  of  those 
who  live  on  the  borders  of  our  streams.”  Having 
in  1856  said,  “ 1 now  pass  on  to  those  abominable 
slaughter-houses  where  about  230  oxen,  500  sheep, 
150  calves,  and  200  lambs  are  killed  every  week. 
From  these  animals  all  the  blood  and  refuse  is 
allowed  to  run  into  the  river  close  to  the  Blonk 
Wheel,  where  iu  times  of  drought  it  is  unable  to 
pass  away,  and  remains  putrefying  amidst  the 
mud, sending  up  over  the  town  a deadly  miasma,” — 
having  in  1856  made  this  declaration;  in  1861, 
with  an  aggravated  condition  of  the  same  locality 
existing,  he  sees  no  fault  in  it  but  being  “too 
much  in  the  town.”  The  great  quantities  of 
metal  dust  which  we  described  as  being  thrown 
out  of  the  windows  of  the  factories  (locally  called 
wheels),  and  lying  in  great  heaps  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,  the  redoubtable  alderman  says  are 
simply  “ wheelswarf,  pulverised  stone,  iron,  or 
steel,  and  might  remain  in  heaps  to  the  end  of 
time  without  creating  an  ofl’ence.”  Here  we  have 
the  Newcastle  argument  again.  Dirt,  and  dust, 
and  smells  had  never  hurt  a certain  alderman, 
and  for  bis  part  he  thought  “they  were  rather 
healthful  thau  otherwise.”  Yet  Newcastle  has 
listened  and  believed.  A Town  Improvement 
Committee  has  been  delegated  to  organize  a 
thorough  sanitary  reform  that  is  to  include  every 
bole  and  corner  as  well  as  the  handsome  streets 
in  the  town.  Every  dingy  chare  has  been  lime- 
washed,  the  scavenging  has  been  carried  on  with 
redoubled  assiduity.  The  water  has  been  analyzed, 
and  loutid  to  contain  nations  of  microscopic 
monsters,  known  as  water-pigs,  besides  myriads 
of  animalcules  not  dignified  with  distinctive  names, 
and  other  impurities. 

In  his  second  letter  this  person  grows  more 
audacious;  assumes  that  we  mentally  revel  in  filth ; 
“that  we  are  vain  and  conceited;”  misquotes  us, 
and  perverts  the  meaning  of  various  passages  in 
our  papers  on  Sheffield,  by  suppressing  parts  of 
sentences  necessary  to  their  sense.  Thus  he  says  : — 

“ The  Builder  condemned  a privy  attached  to  tho 
White  Hart  Inn,  in  Waingate,  which  he  said  was 
most  offensive,  and  ought  to  be  replaced  by  a 
water-closet,  when  it  is,  and  has  been  for  years,  a 
water-closet,  and  in  perfect  order;  so  that  if  any 
offence  is  created,  it  is  by  the  very  apparatus  he 
so  strongly  recommends.”  What  we  really  did 
say  about  this  was,  “ Still  in  Waingate,  near  the 
Towuhall,  there  are  more  ash-pits,  and  one  close  to 
the  bar  window  of  the  Old  White  Hart.”  He  con- 
tradicts himself  right  and  left ; not  only  what  he 
published  five  years  ago  is  set  aside,  but  what  he 
now  says  at  the  beginning  of  .a  sentence  is  contra- 
dicted before  he  gets  to  the  end  of  it.  “ With  re- 
spect to  the  muddy  banks  [he  says],  where  the  dams 
are  not  dug  out  of  the  rocks,  the  banks  are  covered 
with  loose  stones.  As  to  their  shallowness  they 
are,  all  over,  40  feet  deep;  and  the  only  shallow- 
ness could  have  been  in  the  critic’s  mind.” 
There  is  no  scum  ou  the  water,  no  slime.  Yet, 
in  1856,  this  same  individual  write?, — “1  feel  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  one-third  of  the  deaths 
that  t.ika  place  iu  Sheffield,  from  preveutiblo 
causes,  arises  from  the  poisonous  tvaters  of  our 
dams  and  pestilential  water- courses.”  (!)  What 
vested  interest  can  Alderman  Saunders  h.;ve  newly 
acquired  in  the  putrescence  of  Sheffield  ? 

On  the  same  sheet  with  his  second  letter  aro 
two  insertioDF,  bearing  on  the  questions  under 
discussion.  The  one  is  a report  of  a cub  accident, 
bcgiuuing,  ''Owing  to  the  greasy  nature  of  the 
streets the  other,  an  advertisement  of  a boo’ic, 
by  Dr.  Hall,  containing  twelve  miscroscopic 
illustrations  of  consumption,  and  the  Sheffield 
Grinder's  Disease  ! 

Other  letters  have  appeared,  taking  different 
views  nf  the  question.  One  of  these,  signed 
“ Emanuel  Styles,”  contains  the  following  happy 
satire: — 

“ We  dirty  ! Tliis  is  a cross  libel.  A /<»///  may  walk 
ill  winter,  in  satin  shoes,  throupli  any  of  nur  streets,  ami 
no  one  would  feel  disposed,  not  BCeing  the  necessity,  to 
carry  her  in  Ills  arms.  This  speaks  vo’umcs  iu  our 
lavouv.  Then  again,  where  can  wc  dud  tlic  air  purer 
than  here?  In  our  back  streets  and  alleys  tlic  very  roses 
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hyacinth,  and  the  sensitive 
wc  discovered  in  a lane.  i.. 
its  luxuriance,  that  sweet  little  flower.  ‘ forget 

nor  shall  we  forget  it.  » our 


are  the  myrtle,  the 
plant:  and  a short  time  ago 
the  heart  of  the  town,  in  all 
,.vvJe  flower.  “ forget-me-not.’' 
Then  again,  look  at  our  domestic 


fo'wlsTsee  the'eSek  and  his  wiv'es  strutting  in  our  streets. 
Where  do  you  see  colours  such  as  they  di'play  ? Mark 
the  fine  red,  the  jet  black,  ano  the  pure  white.  In  look- 
ing upon  them  you  miglit  imagine  yourselves  in  the  back 
woods  of  America,  where  animate  and  inanimate  nature 
is  in  a kind  of  virgin  state.  With  such  ohjects  as  these 
before  our  eyes,  itisdisgraceful  to  talk  of  our  dirty  streets. 
Look  nn  the  very  dogs— and  we  have  a few  in  the  town 
how  fine,  and  glossy,  and  clean  are  their  coats ; they 
could  not  dirty  themselves  if  they  wished ! ” 


The  Sheffield  Independent  begins  a leader  on 
our  labours  in  terms  that  cannot  be  called  com- 
plimentary. The  Builder  winds  np,  be  says,  “ by 


the  inhabitants  of  the  town  that  there  is  a spirit  of 
emulation  abroad  among  communities  as  well  as  among 
individuals.  That  there  is  such  a feeling  actively  at  work 
is  a fact  not  sufficiently  appreciated  in  Sheffield ; and  the 
consequence  is,  that  in  ail  matters  of  local  improvement 

wc  are  behind  the  age Of  course  the  town 

council  will  be  looked  to  to  take  the  matter  up.  It  is  the 
legitimate  business  of  the  members  of  that  body  to 
entertain  all  such  questions,  and  see  that  the  private 
enterprise  of  their  constituents  has  all  the  public  assist- 
ance which  they  in  their  corporate  capacity  have  the 
power  to  afford.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  ts  a question 
whether  the  members  of  the  council,  as  a body,  h^ave  ev^r 
appreciated  their  proper  functions  i or,  rather,  those  who 
have,  have  been  overpowered  by  those  who  have  not, 
and,  under  such  circumstances,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  town  has  suffered  by  the  existence  of  its  town 
council,  simply  for  the  reason  that  the  proper  sphere  of 
its  labour  has  been  ignored.” 


describing  Sheffield  as  devoid  of  the  decencies  of 
civilization  as  it  was  in  the  Dark  Ages!  If  this 
flippant  censor  bad  known  Sheffield  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  he  would  have  bud  to  make  a different 
comparison.”  Where  did  our  esteemed  contem- 
pornry  get  his  logic  ? (we  will  say  nothing  about 
his  English  this  time).  Certainly  not  from  Oxford. 
If  Sheffield  were  worse  40  years  ago  than  it 
is  now,  that  Is  no  evidence  that  it  was  not  better 
400  years  before  ! Eurther,  however,  the  Inde- 
pendent actually  says  in  the  same  article,  ‘‘  There 
are  few  towns  that  have  accomplished  so  little  in 
the  way  of  street  improvement  during  the  last  GO 
years”  as  Sheffield  ! The  badness  of  tbe  case  had 
flustered  the  u^ually  clear  head  of  the  Independent. 
However,  be  soon  recovers  himself  j throws  over- 
board the  dirt-advocates  j admits  readily  that 
there  are  some  salient  points  upon  which  we  have 
put  our  hands,  and  that  it  is  desirable  to  consider 
tbe  hints  we  have  given.  “ The  necessity  for 
improvement  in  many  respects  [the  writer  con- 
tinues], is  great  and  urgent,  and  we  are  glad  of 
the  Builder's  aid  to  press  them  upon  our  towus- 
And  having  righted  himself,  be  wisely 


Of  course  the  town  council  will  be  looked  to 
to  take  up  the  matter;  but  we  call  upon  the  in- 
habitants also  to  take  tbe  matter  up  themselves 
If  tbe  member  of  the  council  who,  as  we  have 
shown,  can  say  one  thing  to-day  and  another  thing 
to-morrow,  be  a fair  .specimen  of  the  ‘‘autho- 
rities,” there  is  very  little  hope  for  Sheffield  unless 
they  do  so.  


PIPE-DRAINAGE  AND  CLOSE  CARTS. 


urges  tbe  town  to  action,  and  promises  a good 
r^isult, — “ Let  the  state  of  Sheffield  he  well  con- 
sidered, and  its  improvement  be  undertaken  at 
once  prudently  and  boldly,  and  not  many  years 
would  pass  over  our  beads  without  aflording  proofs 
that  we  had  conferred  on  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity a great  and  growing  benefit.” 

Of  private  letters  confirming  the  general  truth- 
fulness of  our  statements  we  have  half  a dozen. 

“ In  every  word  of  your  stricture  [writes  a lead- 
ing inhabitant],  I most  cordially  agree:  we  are  in  a 
disgraceful  state.  I tried  for  nn  Improvement 
Bill  when  in  the  town  conncil,  but,  together  with 
all  its  supporters,  1 was  rejected  at  the  first  re-elec- 
tion ! and  the  project  was  stopped  by  King  Mob." 

In  fine,  there  is  but  one  opinion  amongst  the 
honest  and  sensible  in  Sheffield  on  the  subject  of 
the  sanitary  reforms  we  urge.  They  are  of  the 
most  vital  need.  But  how  false  and  impertinent 
of  the  Builder  to  say  so!  He  came  to  Shilfield, 
and  saw  nothing  better  than  an  infant  gnawing  a 
decayed  leek  on  a scavenage  heap ; saw  the  water, 
the  dams,  the  ducks,  the  seven,  twenty,  and  the 
few  fruit-trees,  and  the  barrovful  of  rushes,  and 
yet  bad  the  hardihood  to  say  that  the  supply  was 
not  so  pure  as  it  should  be.  Thought  our  dust 
and  smoke  Injurious  to  hei.lth,  when  they  are  both 
to  be  found  in  London.  Did  not  like  our  middens, 
when,  of  the  two,  well-kept  middens  are  preferable 
to  water-closets.  Objected  to  the  character  of  tbe 
entertainment  provided  for  tbe  working  classes  at 
the  music-hall  as  not  elevating,  when  there  is  a 
female  Blondin  in  London  who  walked  upon  a 
rope  stretched  over  the  Thames,  and  nearly  fell 
into  the  river.  What  sad  mistakes  ! what  libellous 
statements! ! Said  the  Smoke  Act  had  been  ‘‘par- 
tially applied”  to  Sheffield,  when  smoke  was  only 
“ consumed  under  a bye-law  passed  by  the  town 
council  and  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,” — what  an  egregious 
error ! And  what  could  have  moved  Messrs. 
Round  aud  Webster,  on  October  9tb,  at  a town 
council  meeting,  to  appear  and  complain  in  the 
following  terms  respecting  the  smoke  nuisance? 


■‘Mr.  Round  drew  tlie  attention  of  the  chairman  of 
the  smoke  committee  to  the  great  increase  of  smoke  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sheflicld-moor.  He  had  recently 
been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  thac  locality  completely 
enveloped.  Mr.  Webster  also  sa'd  that  the  nuisaiice  was 
great  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pye-banV.  That  locality 
po'-sessed  some  of  the  finest  trees  in  Sheffield,  and  he  had 
seen  them  quite  destitute  of  foliage,  and  their  trunks 
completely  bare.  He  attributed  it  to  nothing  else  than 
the  infiueiice  of  the  smoke,  which  might,  he  was  con- 
vinced, he  abated.  Mr.  Hutchinson  quite  agreed  with 
what  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Round,  and  thought  the  atten- 
tion of  the  snione  committee  should  be  drawn  to  it.” 


The  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph,  in  n second 
leading  article,  says  that  the  Builder  has — 


" Awakened  a spirit  of  inijuiry  which  must  in  the  end 
produce  some  good,  if  even  it  do  no  more  than  convince 


To  you,  sir,  who  have  done  so  much  to  point 
out  the  material  evils  that  beset  the  poor,— to 
you,  who  have  so  highly  furthered  the  great  cause 
of  their  improvement, — uo  apology,  I am  sure,  will 
be  necessary  if  I trespass  a little  on  your  time  and 
space  in  respect  of  the  subject  of  the  drainage  of 
towns.  You  and  I,  among  other  things,  have  this 
in  common,  that  we  have  no  pet  project  or  scheme 
to  carry  out.  Our  single,  simple  object  is,  whe- 
ther as  originating  in  our  own  minds,  or  as  culled 
from  the  suggestious  of  others,  to  subserve  the 
course  of  sanitary  progress  and  reform.  You  do 
not,  of  course,  sir,  consider  yourself  infallible ; nor 
woidd  you  suffer  yourself,  any  more  than  I should 
do  so,  to  be  precluded  from  amending  your  convic- 
tions, and  giving  to  them  the  free  utterance  to 
which  I should  hope  every  one  living  in  this  great 
community,  who  observes  tbe  ordinary  courtesies 
of  life, — tlie  rules  of  common  sense, — is  entitled. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  finality  in  sanitary  reform, 
more  than  there  is  in  other  matters.  The  convic- 
tions of  yesterday  must  be  modified  by  those  of 
to-day.  Our  less  perfect  conceptions  must  give 
way  to  others  more  perfect,  as  suggested  by  in- 
creased experience  and  tbe  contributions  of  fellow- 
workers  in  the  great  field  of  human  progress. 

In  my  treatise,  entitled  ‘‘  Sanitary  Economy 
(London  : Longmans,  1853),”  I advocated,  p.  107, 
a close  tubular  drainage,  discharging  into  tanks, 
the  contents  of  which  should  " at  once  be  shifted  to 
the  soil;”  and  p.  112,  1 protested  then,  as  I pro- 
test now,  ill  tbe  strongest  terms,  against  the 
" practice,  inconceivably  revolting,  of  converting 
streams,  flowing  through  great  cities,  into  mere 
sewage  conduits,  instead  of  leaving  them,  as 
Nature  intended,  a continual  solace  and  endless 
source  of  health  and  purity.” — Id.  p.  108.  Sub- 
sequently, indeed,  1 published  a paper,  in  which  1 
dwelt  more  fully  on  this  matter,  and  pointed  out 
how  sewHge  should  only  lead  into  suitable  tanks, 
whence  the  disinfected  contents  could,  at  proper 
intervals,  be  pumped  into  tumbrils  for  couveyauce 
to,  aud  distribution  over,  the  soil. 

The  consideration  of  the  difficulties  and  exces- 
sive outlay  attendant  on  effective  sewerage — in 
many  cases,  indeed,  impracticable,  or  next  door 
to  it- — have  led  me  to  the  conviction  that  sewerage, 
aj  carried  out,  and  perhaps  as  often  only  prac- 
ticable, has  practically,  in  many  cases,  become  as 
great  a nuisance  as  the  old  and,  unhappily,  in 
various  localities,  still  subsistent  practice  of  leav- 
ing the  filth  of  cities  to  cumber  the  ground.  In 
every  place  we  go  to,  tbe  streets  are  periodically 
torn  up  to  construct  new  sewers  or  reconstruct 
the  old.  The  contents,  of  course,  at  such  times, 
have  fullest  access  to  the  atmosphere.  When 
closed,  the  untrapped  or  ill-trapped  gratings,  in- 
door and  out  of  door,  yield  issue  to  emanations 
offensive  to  every  sense,  and  very  subversive  of 
health  and  comfort  and  physical  purity.  The 
existent  practice  of  allowing  tbe  contents  of 
sewers  to  empty  themselves  into  rivers,  or  to  be 
distributed  on  tbe  next  sea-beach,  is  an  outrage 
on  common  sense  no  less  than  on  common 
humanity. 

The  Water  of  Leith,  nigh  Edinbi^rgh,  I remem- 
ber myself  to  have  seen  flowing  with  limpid  purity 
over  its  rocky  bed.  It  is  now,  it  seems,  a muddy 
sewer.  Every  one  knows  what  the  river  Fleet,  a 
once  limpid  tributary  of  the  Thames,  has  become. 
As  for  the  Thames  itself,  let  any  one  stand,  at  low 
water  of  au  August  afternoon,  near  the  mouth  ot 
one  of  the  great  sewers,  and  be  will  see,  from 
evidence  furnished  to  every  sense,  what  it  has 
become.  In  fact,  it  is  a disgrace  to  the  great  city 


and  the  people  who  tolerate  so  immense  a nuisance. 
Yet,  when  a boy,  I remember  to  have  bathed  often 
with  my  schoolfellows  in  the  great  river.  And  I 
have  drunk  its  waters — crystal-clear  were  they — 
on  the  remote  shores  of  Africa.  Who,  1 should 
like  to  know,  would  willingly  bathe  in  the  Thames 
now,  or  drink  from  its  turbid  polluted  current? 
The  very  bouses  in  some  places  along  its  banks 
are  uninhabitable.  It  is  a penance  to  fare  up  or 
down  by  the  river  steamers.  Yet  might  this  great 
stream  be  rendered  crystal-clear,  a joy  to  the 
swarming  multitude  on  its  borders,  while  the 
salmon  and  the  trout  might  again,  as  in  days  of 
yore,  haunt  its  glad' waters. 

Tlie  same  tale  may  be  told,  mutatis  mutandis,  of 
the  Clyde  in  Glasgow,  the  Lifi'ey  in  Dublin. 
Suffice  to  say,  these  rivers  have  bt-come  a source 
of  unspeakable  pollution  to  tbe  inhabitants  of 
tbe  cities  which  they  severally  water.  Belfast, 
a hive  of  industry,  has  turned  a river,  the 
Hlac'kstaff,  which  flows  through  it,  into  a most 
flltby  and  abominable  sewer.  The  emanations 
from  the  otherwise  uutrapped  town  sewers,  the 
town  itself  being  on  a dead  level  with  the  reek 
of  the  Stygeau  river,  and  the  further  stench 
emitted  by  the  deposits  on  the  adjoining  sea- 
beaches,  at  ebb  tides,  are  unfavourable  to  the 
health  of  the  people  as  they  are  at  variance 
with  decorum  and  propriety. 

The  evil  results  of  the  indefensible  practice  of 
casting  sewer  refuse  into  running  streams,  or 
on  tbe  sea-wash,  extend  more  or  less  to  every 
town  through  which  a river  runs,  or  which  is 
contiguous  to  tbe  sea.  It  will  he  most  disgrace- 
ful il  tbe  sewage  of  London  bo  ranch  longer 
sulleredto  flow  into  tbe  Thames,  or  diverted,  a 
mighty  volume  of  impurity,  into  the  sea.  At 
Rome,  the  exhalations  trom  tbe  great  cloacm,  in 
the  summer  season,  add  much  to  the  insalubrity 
of  tbe  city.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  when  the  city  comes 
into  the  possession  of  the  Italian  people,  that 
they,  the  cloaca),  may  be  filled  np.  At  Gibraltar 
the  garrison  sewers,  with  abominable  impropriety, 
discharge  on  the  sea-beach.  On  <me  occasion  one 
of  these  sewers  burst,  with  I kiiow  not  what 
misery  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  place. 

The  foregoing  considerations,  1 conceive,  should 
not  only  lead  to  the  utter  interdiction  of  tho 
discharge  of  sewage  waste  into  rivers,  or  into 
the  sea,  but  also  lead  to,  as  I earnestly  conceive, 
tbe  re-consideration  of  the  propriety  of  having 
sewers  at  all.  London  sewers  and  cesspools,  it 
is  said,  would  form  a collective  channel  of  ten 
miles  long,  50  feet  w'ide,  and  6 feet  deep,  or  a 
lake  6 inches  deep,  and  700  acres  in  extent,  whence 
some  7,000  cart-loads  or  so  of  poison-filth  arc 
Weekly  sent  into  the  Thames. — Sanitary  Dconomy, 
p.  lil.  This  frightful  condition  of  things  whicli, 
in  my  opinion,  here  is  even  understated,  can  only 
be  productive  of  great  suffering.  Yet  evei'y 
ounce  of  this  now  hurtful  and  repulsive  waste 
should  be  distributed  over  the  soil,  and  made  the 
direct  vehicle  of  health  and  strength,  ns  it 
now  the  very  direct  veliiclo  of  misery  aud 
disease. 

^«ow  let  us  suppose,  first,  either  a series  of 
closed  iron  sewer-pipcs  leading  toclused  tank8,suffl- 
cieiitly  numerous  and  sufficiei-tly  often  cleared 
out ; or,  secondly,  let  us  imagine  the  construction 
of  a series,  one  or  more,  of  chambers  separated 
from  the  rest  by  double  doors,  ventilated  by  direct 
communication  with  the  atmosphere,  attached  to^ 
every  dwelling.  In  tbe  latter  case,  tbe  seats  ot 
what,  to  commit  a buU,  we  may  term  dry  ‘‘  water- 
closets,”  might,  by  means  of  double  lips  or  edges, 
be  made  to  close  hermetically.  The  refuse  could 
be  received  into  metal  vessels  lined  with  porcelain. 
Au  apparatus  similar,  with  a difterence,  to  what  is 
applied  in  tbe  ordinary  water-closet,  each  time 
the  closet  was  made  use  of,  could  be  adjusted  to 
sprinkle,  over  the  waste,  either  in  solution  or  dry, 
a little  of  the  permanganate  of  soda.*  The  disin- 
fecting and  deodorizing  properties  of  tbi-<  substance 
are  such  as  to  render  absolutely  inofieusive  tbe 
matters  with  which  it  comes  in  contact;  so  that 
they  may  be  removed  with  the  same  facility  aud 
absence  of  discomfort  as  any  ordinal')’  house  sweep- 
ings. Closed  tumbrils,  with  trapped  openings, 
calling  once  a fortnight,  or  even  once  a mouth,  at 
each  house,  would  suffice  to  convey  this  now  hurt- 
ful and  pestilent  refuse,  either  to  a safe  central 
repository  for  redistribution,  or  else  take  it  to  tbe 
country  at  once. 

Either  of  these  methods,  but,  I conceive,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  is  deserving  of  our  most  seriuus 
consideration;  and,  if  efficiently  and  vigorously 
carried  into  execution,  would  put  an  end  at  once 
and  for  ever  and  everywhere  to  the  sewage  qnes- 


• ‘‘Dry  Water-closets,”  so  tenned,  are  manufactured 
a Glasgow.— Ed. 
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tion,  as  well  as  to  all  tbe  evils,  moral  and  physical, 
with  which  hitherto  it  has  been  inseparably  and 
necessarily  associated. 

Henry  McCobmac,  M.D. 


Adding  the  cost  of  land,  about  a million  and  a 
half  has  been  expended ; and  it  is  expected  that  in 
two  years,  at  the  latest,  from  the  present  time, 
this  work  will  be  an  accomplished  fact. 


with  the  boilers,  are  placed  below  the  roadway,  in 
what  has  formerly  been  the  cellars  and  kitchens 
of  ordinary  dwelling-houses.  Above  are  crowds 
of  compositors,  and  others  engaged  in  this  way  of 
business.  Besides  the  printers,  there  are  some 
who  use  steam  engines  on  a smaller  scale.  Many 
have  been  surprised  to  find  in  what  strange  places 
some  of  these  are  situate.  Above  may  be  wood- 
engravers,  and  others,  at  work,  and  families  con- 
sisting of  men,  women,  and  children.  The 
atmosphere  of  these  places  is  generally  both 
unpleasant  and  unwholesome,  not  to  take  into 
account  the  risk  in  such  situations  from  explosions 
and  fire.  Considering  this,  and  also  the  conti- 
nually-increasing introduction  of  steam  into 
situations  such  as  ha?  been  alluded  to,  it  seems 
necessary  that  before  boilers  and  engines  are  per- 
mitted to  be  used  they  should  be  inspected ; and, 
if  approved  of  by  an  engineer  of  practical  skill 
and  experience,  a certificate  should  be  given ; and 
after  inspection  should  also  be  made  from  time  to 
time. 


STONE  ALTAR  SLABS. 

In  Guisborough  Churcb,  Yorkshire,  is  a fine  old 
altar,  still  in  use,  and  in  its  original  position.  It 
is  a slab  of  sandstone,  9 feet  long  and  G feet  wide, 
and  about  7 inches  thick,  chamfered  on  under 
side,  standing,  I think,  about  4 feet  from  east 
wall.  This  church,  by  the  way,  is  a nondescript. 
The  tower  (at  west  end  of  nave)  has  a tall  arch- 
way on  the  outside  wall,  and  a doorway  and  win- 
dow towards  the  church.  Another  reversion  of 
ordinary  rule  is  seen  in  the  chancel,  the  windows 
of  which  have  their  tracery  set  on  the  inside  of 
the  walls,  a broad  splay  showing  outwards. 

P.  E.  M. 


With  reference  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Humbert,  that  a list  of  churches  in  which 
undestroyed  altar-slabs  still  remain  should  be  fur- 
nished to  your  columns,  I beg  to  inform  you  that 
a large  one  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  parish  church 
of  Sandwich,  Kent. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  mo  by  the  verger  when  I 
was  there  a few  years  ago,  who,  on  my  inquiring 
what  authority  he  had  for  his  statement,  called 
my  attention  to  the  four  Maltese  crosses,  one  at 
each  side,  as  well  as  one  in  the  centre,  all  of  which 
were  distinctly  visible.  He  added,  that  it  was  not 
very  long  since  Mr.  Pugin  had  paid  a visit  to  the 
church,  who,  having  explained  to  him  the  former 
use  of  the  slab,  knelt  down,  and  passing  on  his 
knees  from  cross  to  cross,  reverently  kissed  each 
cross. 

The  slab  is  in  a south-east  chapel;  and,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  covers  a vault. 

John  Esceeet,  M.A. 


Sir, — In  answer  to  your  correspondent,  Mr.  A.  II. 
Brown,  I beg  to  remind  him  of  a work  extant, 
called  “ Bowsing’s  Jourual,”  in  which  he  states 
the  taking  down  of  crosses,  superstitious  pictures, 
twelve  apostles,  high  altars,  and  levelling  altar- 
steps,  and  the  breaking  down  organ-cases. 

Bowsing  gives  the  dates  when  these  destruc- 
tions were  accomplished,  and  for  which  he  charged 
the  parish  6s.  8d, 

It  is  my  opinion  the  front  and  ends  of  high, 
altars  were  invariably  highly  ornamented,  hut 
the  slab  was  always  left  with  an  even  surface,  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a table. 

Henry  Ringham. 


I BEG  to  add  another  to  the  list  of  altar  slabs 
in  your  last  number : it  is  at  Great  Budwortb, 
Cheahire.  The  slab,  which  is  in  good  preserva- 
tion, lies  in  the  churchyard,  at  the  weat  end  of 
the  north  aisle  of  the  church.  It  is  of  large  size 
and  conaiderable  thickness  (when  1 saw  it,  un- 
fortunately, I had  no  means  of  measuring  it) : the 
edges  are  boldly  chamfered,  aud  it  has  the  five 
Greek  crosses  very  plainly  incised. 

As  the  law  respecting  altars,  according  to  tho 
decisions  in  recent  cases,  seems  to  recognise  only 
“movable”  tables;  and  therefore  excludes  the 
restoration  of  these  slabs  to  their  former  holy  use ; 
the  most  sacred  purpose  to  which  they  can  now  be 
applied  appears  to  be  as  a pavement  for  the  altar 
to  stand  upon. 

One  would  think,  however,  that  the  least  the 
clergy  and  churchwardens  of  any  churcb  possessing 
such  an  interesting  relic  can  do  would  be  to 
place  it  where  it  might  be  secure  from  the  dese- 
cration of  being  trampled  upon,  or  worse  than 
that;  aud  handed  down  to  future  generations  in 
its  integrity.  Wii.  Baxley. 


We  have  willingly  given  Br.  M’Cormac  the 
opportunity  to  state  the  reasons  for  his  change  of 
opinion  in  respect  of  tubular  drainage  pointed  out 
by  our  correspondent  “ .T.  N.”  (p.  653),  but  we  must 
repeat  what  we  have  often  said,  that  our  first 
requirement  as  to  drainage  is  that  the  refuse  be  at 
once  led  away  from  the  habitation.  With  the 
close-cart  calliug  once  a fortnight  (perhaps)  to 
take  it  away  to  “ a safe  repository”  we  keep 
no  terms.  That  the  sewage  of  towns  should  be 
profitably  used  and  nob  wasted,  as  now,  with  inju- 
rious results  besides,  we  continue  to  assert : even 
for  this  desirable  result,  however,  we  cannot  con- 
sent to  boxing  it  up  in  our  houses  for  chemical 
process  aud  close-cart  removal.  The  right  mode 
of  efficiently  and  profitably  returning  the  sewage 
to  the  earth,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  presently  be 
made  clear. 


INCREASED  SPEED  IN  BUILDING 
OPERATIONS. 

Not  many  years  ago,  in  provincial  districts, 
which  were  even  of  importance  then,  the  erection 
of  houses  or  other  buildings  was  a rare  event, 
and  a work  of  time.  In  the  northern  counties  of 
England,  when  the  foundation  of  a building  was 
commenced,  there  was  a feast  given  to  the  work- 
men ; and  when  the  walls  had  been  raised  to  the 
full  height,  and  the  first  rafter  of  the  roof  laid, 
flags  were  hung  out,  and  another  feast  was  made, 
called  the  “ raising  supper,”  The  time  occupied 
in  building  a house  or  other  structure  was,  in 
comparison  with  the  present  operations,  extra- 
ordinary; but  then  the  work  was  generally  well 
and  substantially  done.  Now  the  wayfarer,  par- 
ticularly in  the  metropolis,  may  walk  along  a 
neighbourhood  which  is  open  aud  unbuilt  upon, 
and,  in  less  than  two  months  after,  passing  the  same 
way,  will  find  it  occupied  by  houses.  The  raising 
supper  and  other  observances  are  not  thought  of. 
In  the  City,  the  removal  and  re-erection  of  some 
of  the  places  of  business  have,  so  far  as  the  short- 
ness of  time  is  concerned,  been  magical.  But  all 
that  has  hitherto  been  done  in  the  way  of  rapidity 
seems  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  progress  of  the  works 
of  the  new  Palace  of  Art  and  Industry  at 
Brompton.  The  amouut  of  brickwork  which  has 
already  been  finished  would  scarcely  be  credited 
by  those  who  have  not  made  a personal  inspection  j 
and  soon  the  shell  of  the  mighty  structure  will  be 
complete  in  all  its  parts.  This  is  necessary ; par- 
ticularly in  the  portions  which  are  to  he  devoted 
to  the  exhibition  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  col- 
lections of  pictures,  aud  other  works  of  art,  which 
the  world  has  yet  seen  in  one  place.  The  airing 
here  must  be  thorough,  and  ventilation  perfect, 
long  before  the  Ist  of  May — a day  which  has  for 
centuries  past  been  a noted  English  festival — a 
time  of  flowers,  garlands.  Maypoles,  bonfires, 
music,  dancing,  and  rejoicing.  In  Queen  Eliza- 
beth’s reign.  May-day  was  observed — was  almost 
as  much  attended  to  as  Christinas.  And  now,  in 
our  Queen’s  time,  we  have  a revival — at  any  rate, 
each  ten  years, — of  gladness  on  May-day.  In  all 
parts  of  Great  Britain ; in  most  parts  of  the  world ; 
in  the  building  itself;  tens  of  thousands  of  persons 
are  labouring  to  do  credit  to  this  day. 

The  Metropolitan  Main  Drainage  is  another 
work  which  shows  the  increase  of  rapidity  in 
engineering  appliances.  This  great  work  was 
only  commenced  in  February,  1859 ; but  little 
more  than  two  years  and  a half  ago;  and  already, 
out  of  the  estimated  cost  of  three  millions,  works 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  two  millions  have  been 
contracted  for;  and  most  of  which  are  either  in  a 
forward  state  or  else  rapidly  progressing.  These 
contracts  embraced  upwards  of  fifty  miles  of  main 
iuterceptiug  sewers,  passing  through  all  manner 
of  difficult  situations,  including  pumping  stations, 
aqueducts,  &c.  &c.  &c.  The  Northern  High  Level 
Sewer,  nine  miles  in  length  from  Hampstead  to 
the  river  Lea,  at  Bow,  forming  a substitution  for 
the  open  and  polluted  Hackney  Brook  and  Fleet 
sewers,  is  completely  finished.  The  other  works 
at  and  from  Bow,  the  Ranelagh  storm  overflow, 
tho  Southern  High  Level  Sewer,  from  Clapbam 
to  New  Cross,  and  from  Dulwich  to  New  Cross 
and  to  Deptford  Creek,  between  six  and  seven 
miles  of  main  sew’ers,  have  now  been  completed 
under  that  contract.  The  Southern  Outfall  Sewer 
will  convey  the  sewage  pumped  into  it  from  the 
I..')W  Level  Sewer  and  from  other  sewers  through 
Greenwich  by  a tunnel  one  mile  long,  under 
Woolwich  and  on  to  Erith  Marshes,  to  a pumping 
station  at  its  outlet  into  the  river.  This  sewer  is 
lli  feet  in  diameter. 


EAST  GRINSTEAD  DISPENSARY. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  East  Grinstead 
General  Dispensary  was  held  last  week,  and  a 
report  was  read,  which  showed  great  increase  in 
the  amouut  of  subscriptions,  aud  in  the  list  of 
patients.  During  the  past  year,  871  new  cases 
have  been  received;  and  the  “attendances  of 
patients,”  for  tho  three  years  since  the  foundation 
of  the  dispensaj-y,  number  5,860. 

It  was  incidentally  mentioned,  that  a suh-com- 
mlttee  had  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
a plot  of  ground  on  which  to  erect  a permanent 
building — an  infirmary — to  contain  ten  or  twelve 
beds  for  patients;  hut  the  present  institution  will, 
meanwhile,  be  conducted  as  heretofore,  under  the 
able  guidance  of  its  principal  honorary  medical 
officer.  Dr.  Henry  Rogers. 

At  the  meeting,  several  good  speeches  were  de- 
livered, amongst  which  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fry, 
of  Lingfield,  was  peculiarly  admirable. 

A well-conducted  dispensary  is  one  of  the  best 
forms  charitable  kindness  can  take. 


THE  CHOLERA  IN  INDIA. 

The  Bombay  (overland)  mail,  which  brings  ad- 
vices to  the  12th  September,  confirms  our  fears 
respecting  this  scourge  in  the  north-west,  follow- 
ing quickly  after  war  and  famine.  The  pestilence 
is  raging  with  terrible  fierceness.  We  have  yet 
no  account  of  the  probable  per-centage  of  deaths 
amongst  the  miserable  aud  half-starved  native 
population ; but  some  idea  may  he  formed  of  its 
extent  when  we  learn  that  the  hist  King’s  Own 
Light  Infantry,  forming  part  of  the  Meean  Meer 
brigade,  had,  up  to  the  28th  August,  lost  by- 
cholera  one  out  of  every  Jive  of  its  original 
strength  (so  reports  the  Sombay  Gazette),  and 
the  wing  of  the  94th  regiment  one  out  of  every 
four.  The  following  shows  the  casualties  from 
cholera  amongst  the  European  troops  of  this 
brigade  up  to  daylight  of  August  28th  : — Royal 
artillery,  12  men,  1 woman,  1 child— 14;  Bengal 
artillery,  13  men,  4 children — 17  j Slst  foot,  161 
men,  8 women,  and  9 children — 178;  wing,  94th, 
107  men  and  3 children;  5th  cavalry,  22  men  : in 
all  341  deaths.  The  last  accounts  state  that  the 
commander-in-chief  had  telegraphed  to  the  gene- 
ral commanding  the  division,  to  keep  the  men 
amused,  and  to  cause  the  band  to  play  to  them ; 
but  unfortunately  11  of  the  bandsmen  of  the 
51st  had  died,  and  10  of  the  94th,  and  many 
I others  were  in  the  hospital.  All  the  assistants 
iu  the  medical  department  of  the  Meean  Meer 
; have  been  despatched  to  Lahore,  as  fast  as  poa- 
■ sible,  but  much  depends  on  the  choice  of  situa- 
tion, and  the  most  careful  attention  to  sanitary 
arrangements.  This  outbreak  of  pestilence  will, 
no  doubt,  cause  a more  careful  inquiry  to  he 
made  into  the  condition  of  the  barracks  and 
other  buildings  provided  for  the  British  army 
in  India.  It  will,  we  fear,  be  found  that 
great  changes  and  improvements  are  necessary. 
I \Ve  have  before  recommended  the  introduction 
' of  a permanent  medical  and  sanitary  inspection 
I of  the  soldiers  in  India,  similar  to  that  now 
! made  with  such  excellent  effect  in  this  country, 
j The  European  officers  and  men  of  the  brigade 
^ are  described  as  being  thoroughly  disheartened 
and  prostrated. 


BOILER  EXPLOSION. 

Of  late  the  number  of  boiler  explosions  has  been 
great,  and  they  h-ave  been  attended  with  very  fatal 
consequences.  This  unfortunate  result  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  various  causes,  such  as  the  application  of 
too  high  a pressure ; the  too  long  use  of  old  boilers ; 
at  times  neglect  of  sufficient  water  supply;  but 
chiefly,  we  believe,  the  extra  number  of  accidents 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  very  large  increase, 
which  has  been  made  iu  the  metropolis,  and  in  the 
chief  towns,  of  the  application  of  steam  maebiuery 
to  work  which  was  previously  executed  by  hand, 
and  to  the  want  of  some  plan  of  general  inspection 
of  steam-engines,  particularly  those  which  are 
placed  iu  crowded  situations.  Even  during  the 
last  ten  years  the  changes  in  the  methods  of 
working  have  been  remarkable. 

At  the  present  time,  along  Fleet-street,  part  of 
the  Strand,  and  the  streets,  courts,  and  squares 
adjoining,  the  extent  of  steam  power  used  for 
driving  different  kinds  of  machinery  is  immense. 
In  this  neighbourhood  a large  part  of  the  steam 
aewspaper  printing  is  done,  borne  of  those  engines, 
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THE  EUILDEK. 


RIPON  CATHEDRAL  AND  RESTORATION. 

The  cathedral  Ii.rviag  been  reported  ^ by 
Afr  Scott  as  in  a (bingcrous  state  of  dilapida- 
tion, an  infliiintial  micting  li.aa^  been  held  at 
Ripen,  under  the  pre.sidency  of  Earl  de  G:ry,  to 
take  steps  to  place  the  structure  in  an  effieUni.t 
state  of  r«'p:»ir.  Tlic  estimated  cost  of  the  ueces- 
Fa'rv  repairs  is  17,000/. ; of  the  improvements  and 
altcratiniis  necessary  to  restore  the  building  to  its 
original  beauty,  10,000/.;  and  of  warming,  re- 
fitting, and  lighting,  5,000/.;  milking  a total  of 
32,000/.  This  it  is  proposed  to  raise  by  subscrip- 
tions, extending  over  four  years;  and  upwards  of 
7,000/.  liavo  been  already  promised.  The  iuiprove- 
incnts,  according  fo  the  architect’s  statement, 
include  a new  roof  to  tiio’ nave,  improvement  in 
the  ceilings  of  the  transepts  and  choir,  and  the 
spires  on  the  western  towers:  these  are  what  he 
estimates  will  cost  10,000/. ; but,  if  the;  same  roof 
be  improved  without  renewal,  the  whole  cost  of 
the  improvements  will  oiily  be  8,000/. 

0uSEKVi5O  that  a meeting  has  been  held,  and 
a subscription  set  on  foot,  with  the  view  of  re- 
storing this  interesting  building;  will  you  allow 
me  to  BUgg  st  that  no  restoration  can  be  elfectunl 
which  docs  not  include  in  its  scheme  the  entire 
eraancipiitioii  of  this  noble  fabric  from  the  thraldom 
in  which  it  is  now  held  by  surrounding  and  most 
unsightly  erections. 

As  the  would-be  spectator  stands  facing  the 
■west  front,  a heavy  building  projects  from  the 
south  corner;  entirely  obscuring  the  entrances, 
excepting  from  one  small  central  point  of  view; 
and  a portion  only  of  the  north  side  is  visible;  the 
entire  remAindir  of  the  edifice  being  concealed 
behind  high  walls  and  houses,  which  form  a con- 
tinuous rauipavt,  that  slrolches  to  the  ugly  build- 
ing before  nientioiicd.  While  service  is  being  per- 
formed in  the  cathedral,  a narrow  passage  between 
very  ordinary  bouses,  and  a small  I'ootpath,  lead  to 
the  south  door,  alfording  a limited  view  of  that 
side  of  the  structure. 

Por  myself  1 will  not  again  contribute  to  any 
cathedral  restoration  unless  provision  be  made  for 
isolating  the  edifice,  so  that  it  may  be  advan- 
tageously seen  from  all  points.  C.  H. 


THE  LABOUR  MARKET. 

London. — A public  meeting  of  the  metropolitan 
trades  was  held  on  Wednesday  in  thepresentweek  at 
St.  James’s  Hall,  Piccadilly,  lo  consider  the  position 
of  theinusons  who areresistingthehour  system.  Mr. 
Roger  Gray,  a mason,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
addreastd  the  meeting;  as  did  Mr.  Connolly,  the 
secretary  to  the  strike;  who  gave  a report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  committee  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  strike,  and  of  their  future  prospects. 
Mr.  Ct.  Potter  then  addres.sed  the  meeting  at  some 
length  in  moving  a resolution, — “ That  it  is  the 
opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  system  of  engage- 
ment and  payment  by  the  hour,  as  introduced  by 
the  Muster  Builders’  Society,  is  destructive  of  the 
best  interests  of  the  working  classes,  and  that  the 
masons  of  London  are  perfectly  justified  in  resist- 
ing it.  The  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour 
being  a recognised  necessity,  their  demand  for  a 
half-holiday  ou  Saturday  at  twelve  o’clock  is  just 
and  equitable.”  This  resolution  was  carried  una- 
nimously, as  was  also  the  following: — "That  this 
meeting  views  with  regret  the  obstinacy  of  the 
master  builders  of  London,  in  trying  to  enforce  a 
system  so  obnoxious  to  their  workmen;  and  the 
determination  with  which  the  masons  have  opposed 
the  Slime  fur  the  last  seven  months  entitles  them 
to  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  whole  of  the 
trades  of  the  metropolis;  and  we  hereby  pledge 
ourselves  to  support  them  uutil  they  bring  their 
present  struggle  to  a successful  termination.” 

yorii'ick. — The  journeymen  bricklayers  of  this 
city  have  ri'ceutly  petitioned  the  musters  for  an 
uilvanre  of  Gd.  par  day  on  their  wages.  The  dele- 
gates appointed  to  wait  npon  tlie  various  master 
bricklayers,  saysthe  Norfolk  Chrorade,  met  wirU 
a most  encouraging  reception,  and  the  following 
tradesmen  have  agreed  to  give  the  required  ad- 
vance, which  will  commence  on  the  1st  March, 
18G2 : — ^lessrs.  Ciirlis  A.  Balls,  George  Ling, 
Henry  Underwood,  J.  W.  Lacey,  Samuel  Spinks, 
Greengrass,  Robert  Wiseman,  W.  P.  Berwick, 
•James  Youngs,  William  Newman,  John  Blyth, 
Robert  Russell,  John  H.  Flood,  Robert  Stan- 
groom,  Thomas  Howard,  and  Edward  Pigney. 
There  is  no  doubt,  adds  onr  authority,  that  the 
success  which  has  attended  this  petition  is  niaiuly 
due  to  the  mo-lerate  and  respectful  mauaer  in 
which  the  advance  was  aslicJ. 

Dundee, — A meeting  of  the  master  builders  and 
quariiers  of  Dundee  and  neighbourhood,  was  held  j 


on  the  7th  instant;  Mr.  WiilUm  Robertfon, 
builder,  in  the  chair,  when  the  meeting  unani- 
mously agreed  to  form  an  Association  similar  to 
that  formed  by  the  master  builders  in  Edinburgh  ; 
and  a committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the 
rules  for  conducting  the  same.  Tiio  meeting  was 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  harmonious  that  the 
trade  has  ever  held  in  Duudee. 

Inx'erness. — Some  six  months  ago  a strike  oc- 
curred among  the  Inverness  carpenters  for  an 
advance  of  wages;  but,  after  a short  time  they 
resumed  work  with  the  understanding  that  if  at 
the  end  of  six  months  an  advance  of  w'tiges  were 
not  made,  they  would  discontinue  their  services. 
The  appointed  time  having  expired  without  an 
increase  of  pay',  the  men  “struck”  on  the  23rd 
ulb.  'J  he  masters,  however,  have  now  agreed 
to  give  2*.  increase  per  week.  The  men,  at 
first,  declined  the  offer;  but  the  proposal  of  an 
angmentiition  of  2s.  per  week,  per  man,  has  been 
accepted,  on  the  understanding  that  Is.  more  will 
be  given  in  spring  next.  The  men,  therefore, 
have  resumed  work. 


MONASTIC  REMAINS  AT  LUDLOW. 

In  the  excavations  now  making  for  the  New 
Cattle  Market  at  Ludlow,  the  remains  of  a mon- 
astery have  been  discovered. 

Dngdale  ^ives  an  account  of  one  Peter  Uuder- 
gnd  having  fuuudcd  the  lloi-pital  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  and  endowed  it  with  a large  tract  of  i 
land,  called  the  Ludford  Estate,  and  with  a ' 
fulling-mili,  about  the  year  1221.  | 

No  local  tradition  existed  of  the  exact  site  of  , 
this  monastery.  The  foundations  are  being  ex-  | 
cavated  at  present  by  local  subscription,  under: 
the  Miperintendence  of  Mr.  Curley,  the  engineer  I 
for  the  works. 

The  whole  of  the  foundations  of  the  kitchen,  ■ 
refectory,  dormitories,  halls,  Ac.,  have  been  laid 
bare:  the  plinth  all  round,  and  the  door  jambs, 
with  hooks  let  into  the  stone,  remain  in  situ,  j 
These  buildings  form  the  boundary  of  three  sides  j 
of  a quadrangle.  i 

The  cliapel,  which  constituted  the  fourth  side,  I 
is  now  being  excavated : an  octagonal  apse  has  : 
been  found  at  the  junction  of  the  transept,  with  | 
the  nave.  The  tower  and  spire  were  at  the  end  , 
of  the  chancel,  the  walls  there  being  six  feet ! 
thick.  The  octagonal  shafts  of  the  columns  have  | 
been  found  with  a base  highly  ornumeuted.  Mul- : 
lions  and  tracery'  have  been  dug  out  in  large  1 
quantities,  the  ball  flower  ornament  being  in  ex- 
cellent preservation.  A font,  quern,  hinges, 
rings,  keys,  coins,  Ac.,  have  also  been  turned  up.  i 
Human  skeletons  were  fuund  ou  the  east  side 
of  the  north  transept : the  foundations  already  | 
exposed  cover  more  than  two  acres.  The  Mayor  i 
of  Ludlow,  G.  Cocking,  esq.,  will  receive  sub-  j 
scriptions  from  archicoJogists  and  others  I'or  de-  I 
fraying  the  expenses  of  these  excavations.  i 

It  is  proposed  to  make  a ground  plan  of  these  | 
buildings,  if  sufficient  money  can  be  raised  to  ; 
lay  the  whole  open.  Mr.  B.  Botticld,  M.P.,  has  ^ 
given  every  encouragement  to  prosecute  the 
excavations. 

The  building  was  demolished  in  1538:  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
sort  in  that  part  of  the  country. 


BUILDING  ACCIDENTS. 

At  Bromsgrovc  several  men  in  the  employ 
of  Mr.  Richard  Cooke,  builder,  were  making 
alterations  and  repairs  at  Woodcote-greeu,  when 
the  wall  of  a building  suddenly  fell,  burying 
a sawyer,  named  Thomas  Rea,  beneath  the 
ruins.  Life  was  extinct  when  the  man  was 
extricated.  Tliere  were  ten  others  at  work  with 
him,  one  of  whom  was  severely  but  not  danger- 
ously injured  : the  others  escaped  unhurt. At 

Badsworth  Hull,  near  Pontefract,  a dreadful  and 
fatal  accident,  by  which  a man  was  killed,  and 
three  others  frightfully  wounded,  has  occurred. 
For  some  timo  past,  under  the  contract  of  Mr. 
Athrou  and  JIes^l•s.  Auelay,  builders,  of  Doncaster, 
a new  wing  has  been  in  course  of  erection  at  the 
Hall.  About  sixteen  men  were  at  work  ou  scaffold- 
ing erected  in  part  of  this  new  wing,  and  tlioy  had 
just  placed  the  last  of  three  window  heads  iu 
position,  when,  without  the  least  warning,  a por- 
tion of  the  scufiuldiug  gave  way,  and  precipitated 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  men  to  the  ground — a 
depth  of  26  feet.  Two  escaped  by  ciinging,  one 
lo  the  window-sill,  the  other  to  one  of  the  upright 
poles.  The  reason  of  the  scaffold  giving  way  has 
not  been  ascertained,  and  it  is  remarkable  tliat  it 
had  stood  firm  while  the  head  stones  were  jilaced 

in  position,  and  then  almost  immediately  fell. 

At  Edinburgh,  by  the  fall  of  a scaffolding  at  the 
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New  Club,  throe  men  have  been  injured.  They 
were  in  the  employment  of  Messrs.  Purdie,  Boii- 
nar,  A Carfrae,  painters,  and  were  engaged  in 
puiijtiug  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  main  entrance 
of  the  Club,  in  Priiices-street.  The  needle  or 
beurt-r  of  the  scalfokling  on  which  they  were 
standing  gave  w.iy,  and  the  whole  of  the  men 
were  precipitated  onto  the  staircase,  a distance 
of  2G  feet.  The  planking  on  which  the  men  were 
standing  was  2^  inches  thick  and  7 inches 
broad,  and  the  snapping  of  the  cross  batten  is 
attributed  to  their  having  crowded  to  one  corner 
of  it  for  the  purpose  of  pulling  up  another  plank. 


FIRE  CLAY  DOORS. 

A PATENT  luis  been  taken  out  by'  Mr.  Glover, 
architect,  of  Lowestoft,  for  these  fire-proof  doors, 
which  have  been  tested  to  a white  heat.  The 
invention  also  applies  to  window  shutters,  loi 
warehouses,  Ac. ; and,  by  a ])eculiar  contrivance, 
will  open  or  cluse  all  the  shutters  and  doors  of  a 
warehouse  (or  at  least  those  on  the  same  floor) 
simultaneously.  They  differ  from  some  recently 
mentioned  by  us  in  having  no  iron  frame. 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

THE  THAMES  EMPANICMENT. 

At  tiie  ordimiry  meeting  of  the  Board,  last 
week,  Mr.  Doulton,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved, — 

“ 'That  the  chairman  be  requested  to  represent  to  the 
First  Commissioner,  in  his  conferences  on  the  Tiiames 
Embankment  Bill,  that  this  IJoard  is  strongly  of  opinion 
that  no  plan  will  he  compleic  or  satislactury  which  docs 
not  make  provision  for  a roadw.iy  and  cmbaiikment  on 
the  south  side,  and  to  use  every  effort  to  procure  insertiem 
in  the  B.ll  of  the  necessary  powers  for  enabling  the  Board 
to  construct  such  a work.” 

In  doing  so,  he  said,  the  question  of  the  em- 
bankment and  the  necessity  for  it  may  be  briefly 
stated  in  three  reasons  : — firat,  the  purification  of 
the  river;  second,  to  give  facilities  for  getting  rid 
of  the  mud  banks ; and,  third,  the  formation  of 
the  low-level  sewer.  These  are  the  reasons  which 
have  been  urged  to  show  the  necessity  for  the  em- 
bankment ; and  I shall  he  prepared  to  show  that 
the  urgency  of  the  case  for  an  embankment  is 
greater  on  the  south  than  it  is  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river;  but  I cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
Board  will  have  no  hesitation  in  coming  to  the 
resolution  which  I propose,  in  communicating  with 
the  First  Commissioner  at  the  present  time,  as  no 
harm  whatever  can  be  done  by  taking  that  course. 
All  the  Commissions  which  have  inquired  into  that 
subject  have  admitted  the  necessity  of  there  being 
an  embankment  on  the  south  as  well  as  the  nortli 
side  of  the  river.  Another  reason  is,  that  the 
establishments  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  con- 
tribute very  largely  towards  the  formation  of  the 
embankment  on  the  north  side.  Therefore  I say, 
iu  common  justice,  those  ou  the  south  side  of  tho 
river  ought  to  reap  some  advantage  from  that 
coal-tax  to  which  they  so  largely  contribute. 

Mr.  Carpmael,  in  secouding  the  resolution, 
said, — I conceive  that  it  is  most  unfair  and  liiglily 
unjustifiable  that  the  property  on  tho  south  side 
of  the  Thames  should  not  be  dealt  with,  as  a large 
portion  on  the  south  side  contributes  very  mate- 
rially to  the  coal-tax,  besides  having  to  take  mea- 
sures for  preventing  the  flooding  of  the  land  ou 
the  southern  side  of  the  river,  so  as  to  stop  out 
the  tidal  water,  and  retain  it  at  a proper  height 
above  London  Bridge.  I will  admit  the  necessity 
of  the  north  side  being  first  attended  to;  but, 
when  those  alterations  are  completed,  and  certain 
outlets  ou  that  side  of  the  river  arc  stopped,  there 
will  be  a greater  pressure  thrown  on  the  south. 
The  Commissioners,  too,  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion, with  the  sanction  of  the  Government,  that 
the  whole  of  the  traffic  in  coal  and  merchandise 
shall  cease  and  determine  between  Westminster 
Bridge  and  the  Temple  Gardens,  which  will  throw 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river  a much  larger 
amount  of  traffic  than  it  has  at  present. 

Mr.  D’lffauger  regarded  the  motion  as  inoppor- 
tune, us  he  htlieved  the  Government  would  usGst 
them  ill  currying  out  the  low-level  sewur,  uud  that 
they  would  afterwards  have  an  embankment  on 
tho  south  side. 

After  considerable  further  discussion,  Mr. 
Doulton  said  he  w’as  willing  to  omit  from  the 
motion  the  words  as  to  “ insertion  in  the  Bill,”  so 
as  to  meet  the  views  of  some  of  the  members. 

The  motion  as  amended  was  then  put,  and 
agreed  to  with  but  one  dissentient. 


Tick  late  Sir  William  Chditt,  Enqtneer.— 
The  death  of  this  emiueut  engineer  took  place  at 
his  house,  Claphuin  Common,  on  tho  13oh  insL. 
He  was  in  hia  77lh  year. 
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LIVERPOOL  ARCHITEC1URA.L  SOCIETY. 

THE  STRIKE. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  new  session  was  held 
>1  on  the  2iid  instant,  the  president.  Sir.  Jas.  M. 
d Hay,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Picton,  hon.  sec.,  announced  the  re- 
>■  ceipt  of  various  donations. 

Mr.  J.  Justen  exhibited  two  engravings,  illiis- 
J'  tr«itive  of  a building  now  known  in  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle  as  “Das  Grass,”  and  which  is  the  oldest 
r architectural  feature  but  one  in  that  town.  He 
1 observed  that  it  appeared,  from  the  inscription, 
“ JJrhs  aquensis,  urhs  regalis,  regni  sedes  princi- 
\ palis,  prima  regum  curia.  [IIoc  opus]  fecit 

.L  magisier  hei[nricus]  [regna]nte  rege 

\^Ric]ardo,‘’  on  the  building  ; that  it  was  erected 
during  the  reign  of  Richard  of  Cornwall,  whilst 
I Emperor  of  Germany  (1257—1272).  The  details 
bear  the  stamp  of  that  period,  as  do  also  the 
' statues  of  the  seven  German  princes.  The  dra- 
fi  pery  on  these  statues  is  worked  very  much  the 
'^;i  same  as  the  drapery  on  the  statues  of  the  same 
epoch  in  the  cathedrals  of  York  and  Salisbury  ; 
.;i  thus  he  concluded  that  the  building  was  executed 
' I in  its  main  portions  by  English  artists  brought 
ir,  over  by  the  emperor.  Originally,  the  building 
V.  w.as  Used  as  a court-house,  but  had  since  been 
adapted  to  various  purposes. 

The  President  then  delivered  the  opening  ad^ 
dress,  as  customary ; and,  in  the  course  of  it. 


THE  BUILDER. 


use  of  it.  The  natural  order  of  thiugrs  is  reversed:  they 
are  the  real  masters,  and  dictate  their  own  terms.  I have 
Ions  been  convinced  that  the  only  fair  chance  is  in  the 
union  proposed,  and  that  all  merely  local  associations 
snoula  be  uusolven  or  merged  into  it.” 


SCOTTISH  NEWS. 

Edinburgh.  — The  tenders  received  by  Her 
Majesty  s Board  ot  Works  for  the  proposed  new 
General  Post-office,  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  late  Tlteatre  Royal,  have  been  overhauled, 
and  that  of  Mr.  George  Roberts,  builder,  accepted. 
The  amount  is  said  to  be  nearly  50,000^.  Mr 
Roberts’s- otter  was  tbe  lowest,  A number  of  work- 
men, according  to  the  local  News,  have  commenced 
preparations  lor  the  building.  Rather  exten- 

sive alterations  and  improvements,  involving  a 
considerable  enlargement,  have  been  made  at  the 
I hilosopbical  Institution  building  in  Queen-street 
from  designs  by  Mr.  David  Bryce,  R.S.A.  A large 
new  reading-room  has  been  added,  with  other 
apartments.  The  new  room  is  60  feet  long,  by  about 
30  feet  wide,  and  is  lighted  by  day  from  the  slopes 
of  the  roof,  and  by  night  by  a sun-light.  There 

mita  .ain  portioae  bj  En«li.h  artiats  broa.bt  j airbed.  By  the 

for  40,000  volamea.  Mr.  J.  R.  Swann  was  tbe 
contractor. 

Qlj^gow. — The  Government  report  on  the 
buildings  of  Glasgow  University  has  been  pub- 
ishcd.  The  report  shows  the  incoinpetency  and 
discomfort  of  the  present  buildings  to  accommo- 
date 1,200  students  and  twenty-three  professors. 
It  gives  the  value  of  the  present  College  buildings 
and  gardens  at  -18,000/.;  of  house  in  College- 
street,  at  2,000/. ; and  railway  money,  15,000/.: 
while  20,000/.  may  be  realized  for  the  Hunterian 
collection  of  coins.  A new  college  on  the  north 
side  of  Glasgow  would  coat  108,000/.,  leaving  a 
debt  of  22,800/.;  while  on  the  south  side  a col- 
lege could  be  erected  so  as  to  leave  but  4,800/.  of 
debt ; land,  &c.,  being  cheaper  there.  All  at- 
tempts to  repair  the  old  buildings  are  reckoned 
absurd,  and  the  report  recommends  new  buildings. 

Neilston. — A new  (R.U.)  church  has  been  opened 
in  the  small  town  of  Neilston,  about  ten  miles 
south  of  Glasgow,  In  the  county  of  Renfrew. 
The  style  of  the  present  new  edifice,  says  the 
Glasgow  Free  Press,  is  unpretending  to  a degree  ; 
yet,  without  being  perhaps  in  exact  conformity 
with  the  established  rules  of  any  recognised  school 
of  architecture,  it  seems  planned  to  suit  the  re- 
quirements of  the  place.  Seen  from  a distance  it 
presents  tbe  appearance  rather  of  a Gothic  struc- 
ture; butou  a closer  examination  the  sharp  features 
of  that  style  expand  into  the  round  lines  of  tbe 
old  Lombard  churches.  The  windows  are,  how- 
ever, perhaps  a little  too  lengthy,  to  judge  from 
the  best  existing  models  we  have  visited  in  Pavia, 
Bamberg,  Hildeslieim,  and  elsewhere.  The  in- 
terior is  quite  open,  and  can  be  taken  in  at  a 
glance.  It  consists  of  one  large  nave  without 
aisles,  and  a round  apse,  forming  at  the  eastern 
extremity  a recess  for  the  altar,  reminding  one  in 
a humble  way  of  the  high  altar  in  St.  Paul’s 
fuor  le  mura.  Tbe  entire  length  of  the  building 
IS  /4feetj  width,  34  feet;  and  it  afibrds  sitting 
accommodation  for  about  500  persons.  The  lower 
portion  will  be  temporarily  used  as  a school  until 
a more  suitable  building  can  be  erected  for  the 
purpose. 

I)undee.~Aa  accident  of  a serious  kind  has 
occurred  at  the  Camperdown  Dock.  For  some 
days  past  the  east  wall  of  the  dock,  which  was 
built  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  and  has  no 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  present  con- 
tractors, was  observed  to  be  bulging  out,  and 
fears  for  its  safety  were  entertained.  Nearly  200 
feet  of  tbe  wall,  extending  northward  from  the 
steam-pump,  has  fallen  forward  into  the  dock 
carrying  with  it  the  northern  gable  of  the  engine- 
house.  The  wall  formed  the  east  side  of  what  is 
now  Camperdown  Dock,  bub  was  not  built  with 
that  intention,  as  an  open  tide  harbour  was  the 
original  design.  In  a tide  harbour  the  walls  are 
uot  subjected  to  unilateral  pressure  from  the  sea, 
but  it  is  very  dilferent  with  a dock  wall.  Instead 
of  the  tide  harbour,  for  which  the  walls  in  ques- 
tion were  built,  under  Mr.  Leslie’s  superintendence, 
some  twenty. five  years  ago,  it  is  intended,  under 
the  plan  of  the  engineer  to  the  harbour  trustees, 
Mr.  Ower,  which  is  now  being  realized,  to  form  a 
dock.  Whether  the  walls  are  sufficient  for  the 
altered  requirements  or  not,  is  a question;  but  the 
Northern  Warder  states  that  many  eminent  en- 
gineers consider  that  tbe  walls  were  quite  sufficient, 
had  certain  precautions  been  taken  with  them! 
The  main  sewer  for  the  drainage  of  Dundee,  along 
the  back  of  tbe  dock  walls,  it  is  thought,  by  dis- 
turbing in  the  first  place  the  consolidated  bank 


The  subject  of  strikes  has  again  become  the  question 
’ of  the  day.  The  building  trade  is  at  present  involved  in 
of  these  disputes,  and  the  consequent  loss  entaded 
on  those  engaged  in  building  speculations  from  suspen- 
sion  of  the  works  is  very  serious.  What  is  to  be  done 
' with  this  ever-recurring  strife?  Where  so  much  has  been 
‘ said  and  written  on  both  sides.  1 do  not  for  a moment 
«i;  pretend  to  solve  it ; but  a few  observations  may  not  be 
ii;  altogether  out  of  place.  The  first  fact  that  meets  our 
•n  view  IS  the  existence  of  a strong  and  wide  spread  combi- 
’ i nation  or  union  amongst  tbe  building  operdtivs  of  a most 
: i complete  and  perfect  kind.  This  union  has  been  esUb- 
I.,  lished  for  the  double  purpose  of  a benefit  society  and 
i -•  keeping  up  the  price  of  wages.  As  a benefit  society  it  is 
(...  a wise  and  prudent  institution,  and  worthy  the  commen- 
:•  dation  of  every  good  and  philanthropic  mind  ; but  it  is 
chiefly  m its  latter  aspect,  it  is  chiefly  in  its  operations  as 

i,s  a vast  naachine  for  enhancing  the  price  of  labour  of  rais- 
ing wages  or  shortening  tbe  day,  that  it  is  known  to  the 
; public.  Aow,  there  is  an  innate  disposition  in  most  men 
. . whether  singly  or  unitedly,  to  tyrannise  whenever  they 
I become  possessed  of  uncontrolled  power.  The  building 
operatives,  especially  the  masons  and  bricklayers,  are 
iiM  nearly  in  this  position.  Their  union  is  strong  and  well 
.ij-  supported.  By  persistent  action  they  have  obtained  from 
the  masters  co-cession  after  concession.  They  failed  last 
, • year,  after  a severe  and  protracted  contest,  in  obtaining  a 
j :i  reduction  of  the  length  of  the  day  ; but,  nothing  daunted. 

were  again  preparing  to  renew  the  attack ; and  it  is  my 
sj  I impression  that,  in  course  of  rime,  they  must  succeed ; for 
'll  the  resistHuce  offered  by  the  masters  is  feeble  in  compari- 
h;  son  with  theirs.  No  permanent  association  exists  among 
the  meters,  but  in  its  place  a mushroom  combination, 
'•I  speedily  got  up  to  .suit  the  emergency,  which  as  speedily 
away  the  moment  the  contest  is  over.  This  is  insuf- 
ficient  and  offers  no  decisive  clieck  to  the  unreasonable 
! demands  and  encroachments  of  the  men.  Every  strike 
for  higher  wages  is  in  direct  defiance  of  the  simple  law  of 
•. ' supply  and  demand.  Raise  wages  higher  than  their  naiu- 
Ir  rai  level,  and  the  operatives  themselves  are  the  fir»l  to 
V*  penalty  of  their  disregard  of  this  law.  The 

t’  trade  is  as  sensitivetoits  operation  as  any  other. 

V but  the  present  contest  is  not  one  for  higher  wages, 
.0  hut  one  against  the  introduction  of  the  hour  system,— 

a system  holding  out  so  many  advantages  to  the 
T men,  that  a stranger  unacquainted  with  the  ill-feel- 
1*1  mgs  these  strikes  have  engendered  would  at  once 
♦'.have  concluded  the  proposal  had  emanated  from  the 
raen  instead  of  the  masters.  The  men  are  struggling 
III  not  for  right  against  wrong ; their  resi-tance  is  not  one 
'•‘I against  oppression:  they  fight  for  victory.  The  only 
; effectual  remedy-  and  one  which  must  be  adopted  sooner 
' or  Jater— IS  in  the  organization  of  a counter  union  or 
association  of  masters  throughout  the  kingdom  : perma- 
- nent  m character,  with  branch  establishment.s  and  a local 
;:4  secretary  in  every  large  town,  and  a central  office  or  head- 
r ,i quarters  in  London.  Theopinionof  the  trade  could  then 
: be  readily  and  immediately  obtained,  and  prompt  action 
■ iii-.tantly  taken.  In  the  presence  of  such  an  as-ociatlon 

V •:  strikes  would  be  unknown  : the  first  that  occurred  would 
; only  last  a few  days.  All  that  would  be  needed  would  be 
I1-:  simply  to  suspend  building  operations  at  everv  work  in 

lithe  kingdom.  The  annihilation  of  the  accumulated  sav- 
ings of  the  men  would  then  rapidly  follow,  and  the  losing 
:game  would  never  again  be  attempted.  This  appears  a 
iharsh  and  desperate  mea-.ure,  but  the  disease  it  has  to 
rencounter  IS  a chronic  and  stubborn  one,  and  I believe 
hthere  IS  more  kindness  than  harshness  in  the  remedy  nro- 
-posed,  and  that  the  more  enlightei-ed  and  intelligent  of 
hthe  operatives  would  take  this  view  of  it.  How  stands 
hthe  case  at  present  here  in  Liverpool  ? A strike  has  con- 
iitinned  lor  eight  weeks  past , and  were  it  to  la-t  ei^htv 
iftimes  eight  weeks,  the  men  are  able  to  stand  it  out"  for 
lithe  oppositiou  made  by  the  masters  is  only  a local  asso 
^relation,  only  partly  supported  by  the  ma^ters,  and  a clause 
iim  their  contracts  permitting  them  to  suspend  operations 
iduring  the  continuance  of  any  .strike.  I am  satisfied  that 
ijthese  two  means  are  quite  inadequate  for  the  purpose 
ofor  the  motto  of  the  men  is  ” Divide  and  conquer  " Tbev 
eselect  a master  with  a large  contract  on  hand,  or  pick 
wot  a town  against  which  they  concentrate  their  united 
force.  They  are  qmteaware  ofthe  petty  jealousiesamonirst 
lithe  masters,  which  militate  against  the  formation  of  a 
on  a national  scale:  they  are  not  bl  nd  to 
tthe  bitterness  felt  by  proprietors  at  seeing  their  buildings 
.'Stopped  on  the  way  tu  completion:  they  are  fully  alive  to 
contuigencies,  and  calculate  their  chances  most  dex- 
elerouhly.  The  men  feel  their  own  power,  and  they  make 


behiofl  the  wall,  and  in  the  second  plac**  by  the 
enormous  hydraulic  pressure  which  tins  hnife 
sewer  exerts  when  its  contents  are  dammed  back 
by  the  rising  tide,  contributed  mainly,  if  not 
wholly,  to  produce  the  failure.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  the  mortar  of  which  this  particnlur 
wall  was  constructed  was  bad  : it  was  the  same 
mortar  as  tbe  re^t  of  the  harbour  was  built  with. 
Mr.  Ower  attributes  tbe  failure  to  a high  tide  on 
Ihursday  last  exerting  a pressure  which  the  wall 
could  not  re.si8t.  The  length  of  wall  actuallv 
breached  is  136  feet ; but  a p'lrtion  at  the  south 
end,  recently  built  by  Messrs.  Curstairs,  Mitchell, 
& Co.,  though  still  standing,  has  been  so  swayed 
by  the  fallen  mass,  that  it  will  doubtless  have  to 
be  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  as  well  as  a portion  of 
the  other  end,  making  the  whole  length  nearly 
400  feet.^  The  wall  at  the  south  end  is  strength- 
ened against  the  enormous  pressure  from  behind 
by  a portion  of  unexcavated  mud  in  front  of  it, 
and  also  by  some  piling  which  the  contractors  had 
put  in  for  the  erection  of  their  pumps.  The  cost 
of  restoring  the  fallen  and  injured  walls  has  been 
stated  by  the  engineering  authority  we  have 
already  quoted  at  600/. 

Banff. — Ihe  htwpical  buildings,  says  the  local 
Journal,  are  being  carried  on  with  energy  : the 
external  walls  are  now  up  as  far  as  the  second 
story,  A commencement  has  also  been  made  by 
Mr.  Coutts  in  erecting  his  new  bank  and  offices, 
between  his  dwelling-house  and  the  county  build- 
ings.  The  wall  at  the  end  of  the  plainstones  has 
been  taken  down  by  Mr.  Coutts,  with  permission 
of  the  magistrates,  and  the  old  relics  which  it 
contained  are  to  be  built  into  his  house,  the  gable 
of  which  will  occupy  much  the  same  ground  as 
the  wall  did  formerly. A site  has  been  se- 

lected for  a county  lunatic  asylum,  close  to  Lady’s 
Bridge  Station,  two  miles  from  Banff,  and  com- 
prehending twenty  acres  of  ground.  It  is  tbe 
property  of  Lord  Seafield,  but  is  to  be.  acquired  by 
the  Board  at  the  rate  of  110/.  per  acre.  The 
Local  Board  have  resolved  that  tbe  buildings 
shall  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  ninety  patients. 
The  architects  invited  to  send  in  plans,  are  Messrs. 
Reid,  Elgin;  Matthews,  Aberdeen;  and  Rara^ge, 
Aberdeen.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  com- 
mencing building  early  in  the  spring  of  1862.  It 
has  been  arranged  that  the  building  material  shall 
be  got  from  the  Earl  of  Seafield’s  quarries,  and 
that  the  asylum,  although  intended  for  the  present 
to  accommodate  ninety  patients,  shall  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  admit  of  any  amount  of  extension 
that  may  afterwards  be  required.  More  ground 

may,  if  needed,  be  ob’ained  at  the  same  spot, 

tbe  extension  in  this  respect  to  be  to  the  east- 
ward. 

Cullen  Souse. — This  principal  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Seafield  has  been  completely  renovated,  and 
now  forms  a very  diflerent  object  in  tbe  landscape, 
with  its  towers  and  turrets,  than  it  did.  The  cost 
of  the  entire  works  will  amount,  it  appears,  to 
about  15,000/.,  including  5,000/.  for  additional 
furnishiug.  The  Banffshire  Journal  gives  a 
lengthened  account  of  what  has  been  done ; and 
from  this  paper  it  appears  that  the  mean  height 
of  the  east  or  right  front  measures  57  feet,  the 
centre  section  being  33  feet,  and  to  the  top  ofthe 
roof  53  feet.  The  height  from  the  ground  to  the 
top  of  the  turret  vein  is  86  feet.  The  entire  length 
of  the  east  frontage  is  over  100  feet.  The  entire 
length  of  the  range  of  building  facing  the  south 
is  about  170  feet.  Here  there  is  au  angle  of  about 
120  feet  by  about  170  feet,  the  total  extent  of  the 
east  and  south  front  amounting  to  close  on  300 
feet.  The  height  on  the  south  side,  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  two  turrets,  is  respec- 
tively 60  and  70  feet;  while  the  height,  from  the 
top  of  tbe  left  of  the  two  turrets,  to  the  bottom 
of  the  wooded  ravine  below,  would  measure,  per- 
pendicularly, about  130  feet;  although,  standing 
at  the  bottom  of  this  ravine,  and  looking  upwards 
to  the  highest  pinnacle,  you  realize  a height  of 
about  200  feet.  The  mean  width  of  tbe  building 
from  wall  to  wall,  where  there  are  no  abutments 
on  either  side,  is  about  30  feet;  the  abutments, 
however,  e.xtending  the  width  in  some  cases  to  50 
and  60  feet.  There  is  a subterraneous  passage  of 
about  80  feet  in  extent,  forming  a sort  of  circle, 
and  communicating  with  both  wings  of  the  castle, 
leading  from  about  the  centre  of  the  north  wing 
to  about  the  centre  of  the  west  wing.  The  archi- 
tect of  the  building  is  Mr.  Bryce,  of  Edinburgh; 
and  the  works  are  under  the  immediate  superin-* 
tendence  of  Mr.  Millar. 


^ Street  Tramways. — A company  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  limited  liability  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  tram-railways  in  all  parts 
of  Britain,  and  on  the  Continent,  for  the  convey- 
ance of  passengers  and  goods,  by  horse  power  only. 
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the  builder. 
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Fro'4  of  the  Picture  Gulleries  in  Crutniced  Road. 


\ 


Front  of  Ike  BuUdiny  for  Works  of  Industry  in  Pii..ce  Albert's  Road. 


I 


- THE  INTERNATIONAL  EXHIB'^nON.  | 
The  accorupaoyinijf  aketcbes,  from  the  otfirinl 
account  of  the  buildiuga  uow  Iq  rapid  course  of ; 
erection  for  the  proposed  Interuatioual  Exhibitiou,  , 
of  which  we  spoke  in  our  last,  serve  to  show  the  | 
present  intentions  of  Captaiu  Fowke  and  the  [ 
Lmmissioners  better  than  the  views  previously 
published.  Considerable  improvements  appear  to 
have  been  made  as  the  works  progressed.  We 
need  not  add  any  descriptive  particulars  to  those 
already  given.  The  buildings  are  being  proceeded 
with  very  rapidly.  Part  of  the  nave  is  roofed  in. 
A right  judgioeut  on  the  matter  cuu  scarcely  be 
formed  yet;  but  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that 
there  will  bo  no  excess  of  lightthere  to  complain  of. 
The  “traveller,’'  arranged  by  Mr.  Ashton,  has 
been  found  very  efficient  in  fixing  the  root. 


COSTUME  IS  BECOMING  MORE 
SCULPTURESQUE. 

It  must  be  a pleasure  to  all  artists  to  observe 
the  daily  improvement  in  our  costume.  It  be- 
comes gradually  simpler,  more  natuial,  and  hence 
more  sculptureniue ; for  all  that  it  requires  to  be 
plastic  is  to  be  natural.  And  in  this  short  notice 
we  would  wish  to  point  out  certain  parts  of  dress, 
and  their  improvement,  which  aft’ect  the  artist 
world.  The  chimuey-pot  hat  and  bonnet  are  cer- 
tainly stiff  and  inelegant,  but  they  are  so  general 
and  so  rooted  that  to  try  to  abolish  them  single- 
handed  would  be  futile ; but  the  bat  may  be  as 
small  as  possible — 6^  inches  high,  brim  Ij  inch 
broad,  quite  large  euough  and  yet  not  too  small 
to  be  conspicuous : the  bonnet  should  he  simple  in 
outline,  and  not  spoilt  by  lumps  of  flowers  on  the 
top.  One  great  step  in  advance  has  taken  place 
of  late  years  ; — the  turn-down  collar.  To 
have  the  neck  bare  is  a sine  qua  non  in  sculp- 
turt8(iue  costume;  but  it  is  not  low  enough  yet. 
The  coat  collar  is  most  unsightly  : much  better 
would  be  no  shirt-collar  at  all,  but  merely  a nar- 
row band;  and  then  coat  and  waistcoat  fftting 
neatly  up  to  the  neck,  with  very  small  or  no  col- 
laTa  at  all.  One  caunot  by  any  possible  means 


connect  shirt  and  coat  collars  with  beauty  of  form 
in  cosluine  and  drapery  of  a statue.  The  small 
wide-awake  hat  is  by  no  meaus  ugly  : it  is  exces- 
sively picturesque  ; and,  worn  by  a lady,  turned  up 
at  the  side,  with  small  feather,  is  very  elegant. 
The  common  loose  sliootiug-coat,  with  straight-cut 
sleeves,  is  natural,  and  quite  good  in  form  : it  is 
not  unlike  the  Mediaeval  garment.  Trowsers,  as 
now  cut  straight,  are  a great  improvement  on  the 
old  bell-shaped  over  the  foot,  and  look  well.  But 
before  leaving  men’s  costume,  lot  us  say  a word 
on  colour,  as  this  is  the  painter’s  question.  Per- 
haps since  the  Middle  Ages  there  has  never  been  a 
time  when  such  rich  colours  existed  in  dress, — 
subdued,  but  rich.  Regard  the  excellent  mixtures 
for  trowsers.  What  effect  of  colour  can  he  better 
than  a blue  coat  and  waistcoat,  with  black  and 
red  mixture  trowsers  ? Take,  agaiu,  black 
coat  and  vest,  with  a dark  rich  mixture 
trowser,  and  it  is  equally  good.  We  would  only 
say,  that  to  get  a good  effect  and  contrast,  coat, 
and  vest  should  bo  of  the  same  material.  Touch- 
ing colour  in  women’s  dress,  the  French  aristo- 
cracy of  the  old  school  always  w'ear  black  or  grey, 
with  black  or  white  bonnet,  and  just  light  up  tlie 
whole  by  a little  colour  in  the  bonnet-cap.  Nature 
is  full  of  bright  primary  colours  ; hence  dress 
should  not  vie  with  nature,  but  rather  be  sub- 
dued, to  enhance  thereby  the  colours  of  uatui'e. 
Harmony  of  colour  in  dress  is  most  necessary. 
Nothing  can  be  worse  than  a red  shawl  and  pur- 
ple bonnet-strings,  or  brown  dress  and  red  shawl, 
or  purple  gloves  and  blue  dress,  and  such  like 
atrocities.  High-heeled  boots  are  vile,  since  the 
weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  on  to  the  fore  part  of 
the  foot,  badly  bulani-.ed,  and  the  walking  must  be 
bad.  Moreover,  the  foot  is  pressed  forward  into 
the  narrow  toe,  and  ends  with  having  corus.  Of 
late  the  iutrodnetiun  of  naturul-leugthed  waists  is 
an  advance;  hut  the  front  part  of  the  body  should 
be  made  loose;  better  still,  in  one  piece  from  neck 
to  foot,  and  simply  drawn  in  by  a belt:  you  then 
get  the  lull  effect  of  the  vertical  folds:  of  course 
flounces  or  any  horizontal  lines  or  trimmings  are 
vile,  since  they  entirely  spoil  the  effect  of  the 


vertical  folds  : they  are  “ shams,’’ — lies.  One- 
coloured  rich  and  subdued  dresses  look  better 
than  patterns.  Crimdiue,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is 
not  picture.-que,  and  in  Paris  bas  ceased  to  be  the 
fashion.  Cloaks  with  hoods  are  very  artistic;  but 
the  great  point  in  colour  is  to  get  bonnet,  cloak, 
dress,  and  gloves  to  harmonise  well,  and  to  be 
elegant  in  contrast  of  colour;  and,  hereiu  a 
woman  shows  her  artistic  taste  and  knowledge  of 
coloui-.  


ST.  PETER’S,  WINDMILL  STREET,  NEAlt 
THE  HaYMARKET,  LONDON. 

A PEW  weeks  ago  we  gave  an  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  the  new  church  which  bas  been  erected  in 
Windmill-street,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  R. 
Urandoti,  arebiteet,  aud  is  now  comiileted.*  The 
etigruving  in  our  present  number  represents  the 
interior  of  the  structure,  looking  east.  Mr.  Myers 
was  the  builder;  and  the  curving,  some  of  which  ! 
is  exceedingly  good,  was  executed  by  Mr.  Ruddock.  i 

The  total  cost  was  11,600^.;  namely,  5,500i.  for 
the  building  and  furniture,  and  6,U00^.  for  the 
laud,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  more  than  50,000^. 
per  acre. 

The  church  owes  its  origin  mainly,  as  previously 
stated,  to  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Kempe,  the  rector  of  the 
parish,  the  money  for  the  work  having  been  chiefly 
obtained  through  his  influeuce  on  the  wealthy 
congregation  of  the  parish  church  in  Piccadilly ; a 
deficiency,  however,  of  500^.  still  remains  to  be 
made  up,  which  sum  Mr.  Kempe,  in  order  to  the 
church  being  consecrated  aud  started  free  from 
debt,  bus  made  himself  personally  liable  for.  This 
deficiency  is  occasioned  mainly  by  having  had  to 
meet  an  award:  of  460^.  in  compensation  for  an 
alleged  damage  to  the  li^bt  of  two  rooms  of  a 
contiguous  house;  a claim  which  subsequent 
events  show  to  have  been  groundless:  a circum- 
stance extremely  vexatious  to  those  who,  having 
thought  their  work  accomplished,  have  now  to 
return  to  the  collection,  and  sue  in  an  exhausted 
field  for  driblets  to  make  up  the  nnjoimt. 


See  p.  i6ii,  ttnle-. 
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telegraphic  progress. 


I k been  provisionally  specified 

k- 1 L Stephen  Moulton,  of  Bradford,  Wilts, 
' w ich  has  for  its  object  improvements  in  the 
cons.-ruction  of  submarine  or  other  telegraphic 
. c« Ues,  by  which  any  undue  strain  on  tlie  in- 
. snlatecl  wires  is  prevented.  His  improvements 
; consist  m embedding  a spiral  metal  wire  (for 
. the  purpose  of  insulating  the  same)  in  a strand 
' or  cord  of  India-rubber,  and  then  curing  or  vul- 
■ canizing  the  India-rubber  with  the  wire  therein 
' y mpfius  of  sulphur  or  its  compounds,  according 
'to  the  ordinary  process.  Spiral  wires  for  tele- 
giapbic  purposes  thus  protected  will  readily  ac- 
' commodate  themselves  to  any  ordinary  strain  to 
winch  submarine  or  other  telegraph  cables  are  sub- 
’ject  without  injury  to  the  wire,  whilst  the  India- 
irubber  remains  intact ; and  the  cable  moy  bo  coated 
lor  covered  with  hemp  wire,  or  other  protecting 
imatenals.  provided  such  do  not  injuriously  affect 
Its  elasticity  We  thus  find  telegraphic  cable  in- 
iventors  at  last  approaching  to  the  principles  of 
iconstruction  long  since  indicated  in  the  Builder. 
Are  we  about  to  enter  upon  a new  era  in  the  bis- 
■tory  of  submarine  telegraphs  ? The  report  of  the 
committee,  who  lately  went  fully  into  the  subject 
was  by  no  means  unfavourable.  They  trace  all 
••he  great  failures  to  controllable  causes;  and  more 
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work  bas  been  eiecuted  under  tbe  direction  of 
tewe  of  tbe  patron.  Lord 

Leammgto„.—The  Roman  Catbclic  Chapel  in 
teorge-street  about  to  be  replaced  bv  a more 
comniodioua  structure,  from  designs  by  Mr  H 
Uutton  of  London,  tbe  exeeutioii  of  which  has 
been  entrus  cd  to  Mr,  Gascoyne,  whose  tender  of 
d,102f  has  been  accepted  by  the  referees.  Tbe 
new  edifice,  which  will  occupy  the  site  of  the  nre- 
sent  building,  although  the  west  front  will  pro- 
,iect  further  into  George-street,  will  be  in  the 
Lombardio  style  of  architecture.  Its  e.vtreme 
length  will  be  100  ft.,  and  its  greatest  width  5-1  ft 

Methodist  chapel,  to  bo  erected  in  Belvidcre-road 
I rince  8 1 ark,  and  to  be  dedicated  to  St,  .John,  has 
been  laid  1 ho  site  is  on  a slope,  and  the  north-east 
or  mam  facade  faces  the  Belvidere-road  and  the 
communion  ond  of  the  edifice,  with  schools,  extends 
to  Eodney-street  The  style  is  Decorated,  and 
the  materials  used  for  the  external  walls  of  both 
chapel  and  schools  arc  Yorkshire  stone,  pitch- 
faced  or  par-points,  the  quoin  stones  and  dressings 
being  of  cut  Stourlon-hill  stones.  The  chaptl 

and  on  ‘“7 1°*^  “ -'P""’  39  feet  wide 

and  90  feet  long,  with  transepts  on  each  side 
measuring  internally  24  feet  by  15  feet,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  nave  by  moulded  pointed  arches 
inclosing  Bide  galleries,  having  traceried  fronts,  in’ 


llifBoulties  have  been  overcome  1 1'  ii  ‘ I ‘"'-'“"'"B  galleries,  naving  trace 

tew  cable  from  the  French  eoit  fo  A g JrstVa  cl  ^ "t  eR  the  ' 

0 be  in  successful  operation;  and  no®w  L he“^  on  ^ on  7 a small  gallery  over  the 

hat  the  whole  line  from  Malta  to  Alexandria  Ls  ' oW  •'an''i?'’^r’ tl”  0“<> 

•een  safely  laid  down;  and  are  promised  tliatRiT!  1 ’ ei  opposite  extremity  (towards 

HU  be  opened  tow.ards  the  end  olSmonth^  r ““  foo  ‘he  com. 

o,  wo  shall  be  brought  tliirteen  dajs  u“uer  to  Crow  lLTrfn\ 

:ud„i;  and,  within  a few  hours  of\lie  steamer  nit.  Ali  ‘‘■o  Pol- 


j.  — -A'-vAi  u.ija  ueaier  to 

nJiii;  and,  within  a few  hours  of  the  steamer 
item  Bombay  reaching  Suez,  wo  shall  have  a sum- 

oary  of  its  news Sir  Macdonald  Stephenson 

i-oposes  to  make  a fresh  start  with  the  telegraph 

»rOm  Slip?:  tin  I\  nv-veinlsrsr.  tr  ^ . 1 - . ® .* 


•r  , r.  . will  stand  the  pul 

pit.  All  theroofsthrougboutwill  he  open  timbered 
wrought  and  varuished  on  their  exposed  surface,  the 
height  of  the  nave  roof  being  upwards  of  50  feet 
The  length  of  the  chapel  will  be  divided  into  seven 


rrom  Suez  to  Kurrachee.  He  and  those  Tctin^  I will  be  divided  intoseven 

,;ilh  him  are  prepared  at  once  to  resume  the  work  I thJeP  lighted  by  a large 

i'here  it  was  dropped,  and  carr/it  o^t  to  rnn,  i ^ on  each  side  of  the 

[tetion  without  any  fresh  guarantee?  Thev  ^^of  divided  from  the  hays 

'ovide  their  own  monev  and  mnph  fuJ:,. nnng  by  principal  trusses,  with  curved  braces. 


[•ovide  thefr  owrmoneytilmSrtht'ir  mvuH  k“  ^ [“‘‘•'“‘’"‘'’S  Prif  ipnl  trnKcs.'Irith  Curved  bra“c«" 
! e only  requires,  and  lith  Xio.i,  reason  liu  I en'rh”;"  *'•;  moulded  stone 

‘e  new  company  thus  to  bo  constituted 'shall  Th'^'n  "’alls 

iccced  to  the  portion  of  the  old  one  in  Ml  ^espec  sfrlld  ot  ni  of  *>"  ““ 

larantpp  tj.,  .i  . , r structed  ot  pitch  pine  varnished,  and  will  affort 

accommodation  for  about  950  persons,  the  ends  o 

r.np  cpcifc  IxaiTxi-*  i _ . . 


- r- ‘uc  uiu  uuc  m all  respects. 

laranlce  excepted.  Ho  asks  that  tbe  original 
incessions,  cables,  instruments,  and,  in  fact 
iparatus  and  privileges  of  all  sorts,  should  he’ 
[anslerred  to  the  new  company,  and  that  they 
IDiild  then  be  left  to  complete  the  undertaking^ 

Ik'Macdonii  d proposes  that,  after  tlio  new  shart 
Idcrs  shall  have  received  25  per  cent,  on  such 
lomit  of  oapitnl  as  they  may  actually  expend 

e surplus  preht.,  shall  go  to  Governmelit  in 
uidation  oi  their  advances. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS  , , . . - 

■’inultlesep.-St.  Mary’s  Church  is  undergoing  treL'es^vilTrS  by  stone  but- 

:.  extensive  restoration.  Mr.  Scott  is  the  freh?  t "‘tQ  g«b  ed  canopies  disposed  lu  couples  at 
L and  Messrs.  Bennett  A Son  a,e  the  buSj  selve^  transepts  tbem- 

Iploypd.  Below  tbe  floor  of  one  of  the  aisles  n ' fhnsp  i d ^ roofs,  somewhat  lower  than 

•n-effigial  monument  of  the  fourteenth  centur?  ^ of  tr  pp  * ? stories 


avvui'  OOU  persons,  the  ends  o 
the  seats  being  enriched  with  Gothic  tracery 
Externally  the  building  will  present,  on  its  prin 
cipal  front  to  Belvidcrc-road,  a lofty  gable,  flanked 
on  each  side  by  octangular  turrets,  giving  access  to 
the  nave  and  organ  gallery,  and  rising  a height  of 
8d  feet,  exclusive  of  their  metal  vanes.  Between 
these  turrets,  m the  centre  of  the  facade,  will  be 
the  ptiiioipal  entrance,  through  a double-shafted 
doorway  crowned  with  a traceried  canopy;  above 
It  a large  four-light  double-shafted  window  with 
tiaceried  head.  The  side  windows  of  the  edifice 
already  described,  will  be  separated  by  stone  but' 
tresses  with  cabled  eannnipo  . 


Maitciester.—A  new  cliurcb,  erected  by  the 
Yu-  of  Manchester  in  the  township 

0 ighev  Broughton,  Salford,  has  been  consecrated 
in  the  preseime  of  a large  congregation  of  Greeks 
and  others.  Tbe  cost  of  the  edifice  is  about  6 000^  • 

Gnfi.H  architecture 

Corinthian,  whilst  its  internal  style  is  Ionic.  The 

ManSer"’"'  ■>'' 

a The  foundation-stone  of 

W of  iTtf  Jm'’  Orrcll,  for  the  dis- 

EaGof  q ft  “'.d  Orrell,  by  thA 

fSot^M^  T'  , "’ill  be  erected  upon 

a plot  of  land  which  has  been  given  for  the  pur- 
pose by  bis  lordship,  who  has  also  given  the  st^ne 
necessary  for  the  building.  The  ®site  is  about  .1 
mile  from  the  Seaforth  station.  Mr  Gee  is  the 
architect.  The  church,  which  is  dedlcatcrto  SL 

nave  P'"”’  “nesting  of 

nave,  7.4  feet  6 inches  long  and  31  feet  wide;  north 
and  south  transepts,  12  feet  long  each  and  also  31 
feet  wide;  chancel,  23  feet  by  14  feet;  with  ves- 
try,  recess  for  organ,  entrance-porch,  on  south 
Bide,  and  tower  and  spire  at  north-west  corner  of 
nave.  The  height  to  ridge  of  roof  is  40  feet,  with 
seat-room  for  -120  persons;  but  the  plan  is  arranged 
with  a view  to  an  extension  of  the  accommodation 
by  longthening  the  transepts.  Tile  nave  is  lighted 
by  SIX  windows  of  two  lights  each,  ftllcd  in  with 
geometrical  tracery.  The  chancel,  each  transept 
and  west  end  of  nave  have  five-light  windows, 

“ Tl"  ‘■■“ocry  of  Flamboyant  charac- 

ter Ihe  tower  and  spire  rise  to  a height  of  100 
leet,  with  an  octagonal  stair  turret,  53  feet  liiirh 
to  aflord  access  to  the  belfry.  The  roofs  wilUe 
opcn  timbcred,^  supported  by  C'ght  hammer-beam 
pniicipals,  springing  from  corbels  built  into  tho 
walls  lor  the  purpose,  and  will  be  stop-oliamfered 
stained,  and  varnished.  The  walls  will  he  built  of 
hammer-dressed  coursed  stone,  with  tooled  dress- 
mg,  from  the  adjoining  quarry.  The  style  select,  d 
Pointed “““  *’‘“"’‘"8  “‘tidlc 

-Sipoii.— A new  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapel,  on 
Coltsgalo  Hill  Ripon,  built  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  James  Simpson,  architect,  Leeds,  has  been 
opened.  Tlie  building  is  in  tho  Italian  style  of 

?M0r„”d\20M.‘“ 


■e  and  the  west  door  of  the  same*^dute  are  to  ' t*^'**'  designed  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  e.x- 

iaiii  in  their  present  stale ; 'there  not  heim-  ‘‘f  “'b  ehiipel.  They  comprise 

iciout  funds  to  extend  the  restoration  to  thest  sch^XrHjhfr:;' 

lining  Tredegarville,  in  the  parisli  of  St  John  ^ nro,  a 1 will  be  an  open  play- 

IBaptist,  and  may  'be  app, LcT  7e  tte'from  ' f r M “ dnildiiigs.  The  archRects 

Ith-road  or  Fiucca-lane,'  Jiow  oilier^  Casr  ^ Zt  r ?'  “““''“'br ; and  the 

" '•  The  style  of  the  church  is  Gothic  iS  ' ““  '“b/iibb undertaken  bjMr.WilliamBatc- 

i e.  „ „ ,,'bu  IS  uotnio.  Its  I man  of  Liverpool,  builder,  for  about  6,60w.. 


i?ii  was  made  be  Mr.  C.  Hansom  of  Clifton  ^ m”'?!,'’'  ■‘'"biP»»l.  builder,  for  about  6,5001. 

ichurch  1,133  feet  long  by  6^/00°  wit  it  i ‘ 

Ssts  of  a nave,  a sanctt,r(,  ami  tiyratles  tseTlt™ 

lias  three  aUars-namely,  tl  eht  h altar  edi’  dee  a '■.“''out  eighteen  month,  ago  they 

■’  - St.  Peter,  the  patrem  sainrot  tlieS'uS: ! tas  n.i“'"',°r-  Ctathalstree^ 

of  the  Virgin,  and  that  of -St  p.,f.,;..i.’ I t,  ‘ .“.“t®- .‘de  edifice  has  been  erected. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Southfort.—A  memorial  window  has  been  re- 
cently  put  up  in  Christchurch  by  Mr.  E Rennie 
to  his  SOD,  aged  six  years.  The  principal  snbjecc 
represents  _ Hannah  bringing  her  child  Samuel 
after  weaning  him,  to  Eli,  to  be  lent  to  the  Lord  • 
As  long  as  he  livetli  he  shall  be  lent  to  tlie  Lord’’ 
(1  Samuel  i.  28).  In  the  centre  opening  of  the 
tracery  young  Samuel  is  represented  at  nrayer  • 
on  each  side  are  angels,  bearing  scrolls.  ‘The 

subjects  are  covered  by  foliated  cauopy  work 

A memorial  window  has  also  been  put  up  in  the 
nave  of  St.  Mary  s Catholic  Chapel,  of  the  same 
place,  by  Captain  W.  Nicholson  to  his  infant  son 
111  tins  window  there  are  four  subiecls  ■ viz  „ 
representation  of  Mass  for  the  Dead,  the  Presen’ta- 
tiou  in  the  Temple,  Christ  blessing  little  Children, 
and  the  Magdalen  washing  the  Feet  of  Jesus  with 
her  lears.  The  tracery  openings  are  filled  with 
tho  crucifixion.  angeJs.  dm.  Both  windows  were 
executed  by  Messrs.  H.  B.  Edmundson  & Son  of 
Manchester. 


1^0?  i TL  h 1“;- -bofrL 

819  built  by  Mr.  Webb,  for  the  sum  of  3 8=50/  ’ I r A ' ?r  ai-chitecture,  bnilt  of 

lisive  of  oigan-galler,:  9^0^,  d7ah,agf  &c  ’ for  1 209  T.  f “u®,  andinm  sittings 

o-eooM/iiVc.— The  English  Wesleyan  Chaiiei  „rl.  r 7 T Ijascment  floor  there 

smawr,  Breoonsliire,  L lately  WerreoneLd  n measuring  together  77feet 

bivine  service,  after  being  closed  for  more  than  ch-inid  ic'!.'*  *"7  behind  these  are  the 

f/ecks,  for  the  uniose  nf  The 


flecks,  for  the  purpose  of  making  alterations 
Jiulargement,  which  Jiave  been  executed  bv 
nmtractor,  Mr.  Philip  W^itkius,  of  Brynmawr 
the  supermteiKlence  of  Mr.  Samuel  Ilan- 
iiai-cbitect,  of  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 
I'nHnc/i.— The  chancel  of  Nautwich  church 
Jcii  restored,  and  the  ecUficeru-opened.  The 


erecting  the  building  is^above  5,000L,  of  which 
over  3,200L  have  already  been  collected  (iiicludiiitr 
proceeds  of  sale  of  the  old  cluipel  in  Alulberrv- 
Jt""  principal  contractora  were  ile.srs 
VVilson  A Jones,  and  jMr.  Joseph  Huuhes.  all  of 
Liverpool.  Thy  architects  were  Messrs.  Uiiver  A 
Lamb,  of  Newcastle-upon-'J'yne. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 
O-oi/don.—The  foundation-stone  of  a new  infant 
school  for  the  parish  of  West  Wickham  was  re- 
cently laid  by  Miss  Ellen  Cator,  daughter  of  Col. 
Cator.  ^ The  estimate  for  tbe  building  is  300/. 
Ihe  piece  of  ground  upon  which  it  is  to  be 
erected  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  L.  Loyd  of 
Monk’s  Orchard.  Tlie  site  i.s  opposite  the  Wli’eat 
toneaf  Inn.  Mr.  Bowden,  builder,  of  West  Wick- 
ham, has  undertaken  the  work,  and  the  building 
will  be  completed  in  three  or  four  months’  time 
-Besides  the  accommodation  which  a school  of  this 
character  requires,  a residence  will  be  provided  for 
the  teacher.  ^ The  scliool  will  be  constructed  so  as 
to  iUIord  sufficient  room  for  about  sixty  pupils. 

Jlardingham.—A  parish  school-room  lias  been 
provided  for  the  children  of  this  parish.  Tlie 
building  IS  m the  Tudor  stjlej  the  walls  being  of 
rubble  flint  with  white  brick  dressings.  The 
school-room,  which  will  accommodate  between 
80  and  100  boys  and  girls,  is  45  feet  long  by 
18  feet  wide.  There  are  play-grounds  walled  in, 
and  a dwelling-house  for  tlie  master  or  mistress. 
Ihe  cost  of  llie  structure  will  be  about  1,000/, 
the  whole  of  which  is  ileIjMjcd  by  Miss  Edwards* 
ihe  builder  is  Mr.  Robert  Smith,  of  Bunweil.  On 


722 


the  builder. 


fOCT.  19,  1861. 


;rd»a;a1  ii  the  WMte  Hae, 

%tZ-A  eew  lecture-room  haa  been  added  to 
the  £te.an  Institution  for  Trarn.OB  bthool- 
• a . Tiio  nfw  room  measures  50  teet  oy 

2=;Ssr«s-.si:s 

nlaco  These  schools  are  built  of  ahite  hricSs 

includes  hoys-  school,  girls’  ^^“7°  The 

and  rcsidenco  for  master  and  mistress  1 
teign,  ichich  is  of  the  Gothic  order,  n-as  by  M . 
Hutchinson,  architect,  Huntingdon  ; and  the  coi 
fractor.  for  same,  were  Messrs  Bunting  & Son, 
Ven  Stanton,  at  a total  cost  of  l.OOUL 
^ South  Srent.-A  new 


■■  ^ ^ \ „.iTT,^ni-  Lrirklaver : Mr.  Hargraves,  stonemason ; 

and  two  shops,  one  on  each  Bide  of  the  en  ran  ^yrowsmith,  slater  and  plasterer;  and  Mr. 

to  the  hall.  has  Harrison,  ironfounder;  and  are  under  the  stiper- 


BaMury  Srgan.-K  new  rectory  house  has 
iusfbeen  ooraple4d  at  Haselhury  ,. 

isign  and  under  the  "f“?“,fti,n 

ctarcK^sIut^S^^^ 

Srapor“h.  '"‘"J}irg\1iog'the'Drft 

Sorthl^S■fs:rtonnLdhydowingto^ 

^rere^a™  af  enL“  ;baU  a'nd  .tLcase-hall,  in 
ibere  are  and  twisted  oak 

Mwels'^and  Sira  of  pitch  pine.  The  ceilings  are 
11  : .Via/1  All  the  cround-floor  windows  are 

fitted^'with  Clark’s  patent  revolving  Bhutters,  with 
the  exception  of  the  offices ; and  hot  water  is  con- 

“;;d\/the  npper  P-/Vamersror'’/wTc,eri: 
of“woAs!  m“d  Mr'.  Charles  Down,  of  Shorborne, 


ha^bL'n  eracled  an'd'  opeliedhere.  Tb®  new  taild-  ,„„,_The  Corn  Exchange  hnilding 

ing  is  cruciform,  with  north  Ujs  been  for  some  time  olosedforextensiveaUe- 

Bi|n,  and  Gothic  bell.tnrret  in  the  east  end.  The  | has  been  10  will 


roof  is  of  red  stained  deal,  and  open, 
hss  been  built  of  Bleadon  limestone,  with 
nnoins,  buttresses,  window-lrames.  and  millions. 
The  roof  is  alternately  laid  with  red  ^arh 
tiles.  The  school  is  'I'S  gned  to  aceonimodi^te  at 

least  150  scholars.  The  builder  is  Mr  W.  Eamcs 
of  South  Brent;  and  the  architect,  Mr.  Manners, 
of  Bath.  


COMPETITIONS. 

New  Ileclianics' Institution  and  County  Museum, 
Lincoln.— understand  that  52  Bets  of  desigus 
were  lorwarded  to  the  committee  in  consequence 
of  the  competition  they  invited  for  the  erection  _ot 
the  above  building.  In  deciding  upon  the  ™erits 
of  these  designs,  the  committee  obtained  the  aid 
of  a London  arcbitect,  who  awarded  the  premium 
to  those  which  here  the  motto  of  Messrs.  Hooker 
& Wheeler,  of  Brenchley,  Kent.  The  next  in 
merit,  it  is  stated,  were  those  of  Mr.  ^ 

Leeds;  Mr.  Else,  Leicester;  Mr.  W dson,  of  Bath  , 
Mr.  Garliug,  of  London;  Mr.  Armfield,  of  Leeds ; 
Mr.  Drury,  of  Lincoln  ; Messrs.  Bellamy  & 
of  Lincoln ; Messrs.  Hope  & Stott,  Bradford ; Mr. 
Matthews,  London  ; and  Mr.  Strauham,  London. 

Chester  Marlcet.—'lhQ  first  premium  has  been 
awarded  to  the  designs  of  the  Messrs.  Hay,  archi- 
tects. Liverpool,  selected  out  of  thirty-tive  sets 
submitted  in  competition.  These  gentlemen  have 
been  appointed  to  carry  the  work  into  execution. 

Hull  Town  Hall.—  ' One  in  the  D.ark  ” inquires 
what  is  now  doing  in  this  matter.  “ H appears  a 
decision  was  come  to,”  be  says,  “about  six  weeks 


for  some  ume  uiubcu 

rations  The  dome,  which  sadly  interfered  with 
the  aeonstie  properties  of  the  building,  has  been 
entirely  removed  ; and  the  roof,  which  is  supported 

by  iron  girders,  is  a segment  of  a circle,  contam- 

iug  shylfghts.  The  pillars  p™  ".ul 

light  galleries  are  placed  on  three  sides  ot  the 
hnilding,  with  a largo  platform  and  a gallery 
rising  a^t  one  end.  The  entrance  will  be  enclosed 
more^elfectually  than  bcfore.avoiding  the  draughts 

-'Se^o:“«'S:^Boardhaye3n. 
and  alterations  at  the  entrance  to  M aterloo  Basin 

The  engineer  produced  plans  to  the  hoard  at  then 
hst  Stag,  showing  tiiat  the  area  of  the  two 
stacks  would  hc9,V00  square  yards.  The  one  nearest 
the  Waterloo  Dock  would  have  five  floors  above  the 
gronud.floor;  that  near  the  Princes 
floors  above  the  ground-floor,  or 
able  for  the  storage  0 gram. 
huildings,  machinery,  rails,  &o., would  be  118  400(„ 
Ld  the  cost  of  altering  the  entrance  to  the 
Waterloo  Basin  would  be  12,500i.  m addition. 

The  northern  portion  ot  the  Great  Landing 

stage  for  the  Woodside  Perry,  &e  was  recently 
launched  from  Messrs.  Vernon  & Sons  yard,  at 
Traninere,  and  taken  to  the  Woodside  Basin, 
where  it  has  been  secured  to  temporary  moorings 
until  the  northern  bridge  is  ready  to  Ije 
with  it.  The  northern  part  ot  the  stage  is  600  feet 
■e  Ipncrth  Slid  of  a higher  elevation  than  the 
onSn  r rtf„n!the  length  of  which  is  300  feet. 
?he‘form^er  is  , adapted  for  the  use  » the  se  - 


Z Arrowsmtah,  kater'  and  "plasterer;  and  Mr. 

Harrison,  ironfounder;  »" ‘l  ofThe 
tatendenee  of  Mr.  Thomas  Newton,  clerk  ol  the 

''"xteeusfer.— The  Town  Council  intend  to  extend 

the  Corn  Exchange.andmake  other  miprovcments 

so  as  to  render  it,  says  the  local  Oa^elte,  one  ot 
the  most  complete  and  convenient  in  this  part  ot 
the  country.  It  is  proposed  to  enclose  it  w.  h 
glass  on  the  south,  east,  and  west  " th 

proper  ventilation  in  the  npper  parts  of  ‘he '"in- 
dows.  The  design  has  been  prepared  by  Mr 
Butterfield.  At  the  east  end  the  roof  wiU  bo 
ceiled;  so  that  at  any  time  if  ’’“luircd  for  Jinb  e 
meetings  or  rejoioings  on  a large  scale, 
adapted  for  the  transmission  ot  sound  i>““ 
form  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  'vork 
The  Exchange  will  be  extended  nearer  to  the 
“trance  of  tfe  Parsonage-yard,  and  three  sides 
of  it  fllled  with  glass.  The  length  "'‘'I  ” 

feet;  width,  0-tfeet;  and  there  will 
platform  11  feet  wide  for  the  use  factors, 
millers.  &c.  The  centre  will  be  appropriated  as  a 
pitched  market,  as  at  present.  The  plan 
Lhmitted  to  the  Market  Committee,  and  i ecom- 
mended  for  adoption.  It  has  likewise  received 
the  sanction  of  the  council  in  committee. 


decision  was  come  to,”  he  says,  “about  SIX  weeks  The  former  IS  .p  the  latter 

ago.  but  was  so  glaringly  partial  that  the  “f  “ w„od°  ide  Perry  traffic.  The 

hoiioiirahly.intaded  members  ol  the  coiiimittee  exclusively  , j -(viH  measure  800 

subsequently  upset  it.  What  I'us  been  done  since  entire  Btage.^when^c^onipl^^^^^^^^^^ 

A friend  of  mine  has  written  twice  to_  the  eet  d ^ , 


A ineuu  Ol  luiiio  oflo  ..xawv.,..  -- 

clerk  for  information,  hut  got  no  reply. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

yor^Sawp^on.— Arrangements  have  been 


X^ortnamj)ion. — Ariangcuiciito  aicx.w  w., 
for  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  lown 
Hall,  on  which  occasion  the  mayor  has  been  re- 
quested by  tbe  council  to  officiate.  The  architect, 
Mr.  E,  Godwin,  was  to  he  prepared  by  the  11th 
inst.  for  the  laying  of  the  stone. 


fpot  nv  oU,  auu  tne  , c 

three  bridges,  each  having  a double  roadway  for 
carts  and  carrisges,  and  another  for  passenger.. 
It  is  built  after  the  same  manner  as  the  Irmces 
Pier  stage,  being  a large  platform  of  wood  upon 
wi-onghf-iron  kcolsons  supported  on  pontoons. 
The  number  of  pontoons  '*  gm 

about  2,600  tons  ot  ironwork,  and  about  80  000 
cubic  feet  of  woodwork  in  the 
the  cost  of  the  stage  being  ahont^  t n° 

stage  at  the  George's  Pierhead  is  600  feet  by 

♦ V. ^ T-t.v -fi vft  iroH  uo D t oons,  aud  t uc 


IRISH  NEWS. 

Tnk  Dean  of  Down  and  Ws  Chapter  arc  he- 
fuTappcTtothe"  piiblta,  Se  by  the  rev^cor- 

organ  and  bell  have  been  supplied,  liirllier  re 
^8  are  still  necessary ; and  th,e  woodwork  m the 
choir  requires  re-arrangement  ior  the  ““ommoda- 
tion  of  the  increased  congregation.  Wu"'  B 
fends  at  their  ‘‘‘'i '1':““  te‘rav  So 

compelled  to  is  rLtor- 

SrSt  PaS’s'Cathtdral,  Dublin,  at  a vast  cost 
to'^hfSseirhas  contributed  51.  towards  the  Down 

Cathedral  restorations.  Collnonev 

The  Homan  Catholic  C mrch  of  Collooney 

favflfonSraStern  rSe  western  w^ 

something  more  than  55  teet.  x 

in  a groined  plaster  ceiling,  i"  "u 

rnf%tfarXSyShkSteTeprontenC 

re‘kol“SS“'Tho\ntire  ediflee  has^hee^^^^^ 
structed  aud  completed  '^y  Benson),  am 

plasterer.  - 


stage  at  tne  oreorge  b 

aT/oVct:^ne  ereeto  of  a new  corn  exeliange,  80,  floating  on  by  SO  ta 

. . . . jxi-  T'Un  +',.„TiflAt.inn-stoiie  ot  tue  new 


from  the  design  of  Mr.  S.  L.  Seckham, 
and  surveyor  to  the  corporation  of  Oxford,  has 
been  commenced  inthiscity.  Thebuildmg,  which 
w ill  he  of  an  ornnraentul  character,  and  suitable  lor 
concerts,  entertainments,  and  public  dinners  will 
be  100  feet  long  by  50  feet  wide.  The  tender  ot 
Mr.  Dover,  of  Oxford,  builder,  to  erect  it  tor 
2,179^.,  has  been  accepted  ; but  the  fittings,  which 
are  not  included  in  the  contract,  will,  it  is  antici- 
pated, increase  the  cost  to  about  2,-lOOL 

Mh/ord.— Tbe  corn-market  chimney  and  parti- 
tion have  been  removed,  and  the  room  is  now  up- 
wards of  100  feet  long  and  26  feet  wide  : in  length 
it  is  equal  to  tbe  building  in  the  course  of  erection  ; 
hut  it  is  not  so  wide.  The  committee  met  Mr. 
Bulmer  the  surveyor,  and  resolved  not  to  put  up 
a temporary  partition,  but  to  provide  moveable 
screws : it  was  also  decided  that  four  additional 

windows  should  be  constructed.  _ 

Teiaafe  — Tbe  new  public  hall  is  approaching 
completion.  The  room  is  several  feet  larger  than 
that  at  the  Eeflhill  Corn  Exchange;  there  is  also 
a museum  for  the  Natural  History  Club,  a tree 
masons'  Hall  auJ  ante-room,  and  a room  for  ves- 
tries, sales  by  auction,  and  other  public  business. 
There  is  also  a kitchen,  with  the  requisite  offices, 


bjjiqtb. The  foundation-stone  ot  the  new 

savings  bank  has  been  laid.  The  site  is  that  re- 
cently occupied  by  the  old  bank  trustees,  with 
two  of  the  adjointag  shops  added  thereto,  and  has 
a frontage  to  Bold-street  of  21  yards,  “"i  C"  ; 
qnitt-strect  24  yards,  and  covers  an  area  ol  about 
500  square  yards.  The  hnilding  has  been  designed 
with  a view  to  accommodate  the  greatly  iMreasing 
number  of  depositors ; and  the  bank  will  be  placed 
on  the  ground-floor,  and  form  one  room  08  lect  by 
46  feet.  The  remainder  of  the  space  will  be  occu- 
pied by  staircases,  an  entrance  to  the  hoard-room 
Ld  strong-room,  and  will  be  19  teet  m height 
lighted  from  the  two  fronts  and  partly  from  the 
top.  Tho  exterior  will  be  built  of  stone  from 
quarries  near  Wrexham,  in  tho  Italian  style  of 
architecture,  according  to  designs  by  Mr.  Culshaw, 
architect,  which  have  been  subjected  to  certain 
modifications  made  by  Government,  under  whoso 
direction  the  bank  is  to  he  built,  and  who  have  the 
disposal  of  tbe  funds  for  the  erection  ot  the  build- 
ing. They  have  met  the  trustees  of  the  bank  in  a 
liberal  spirit,  allowing  an  ;expenditure  of  about 
9 00W.  The  works  aro  contracted  for  by  Mr. 
[George  Home,  whose  sub-contractors  arc  Mr. 


the  pall  of  houses  in  the  old 

KENT-ROAD. 

soalk  of  our  correspondents  are  calling  out  ft 

lirt 

shop,  hli  C''>«c™““cr  carnedonanmon  C 1 , 

"LTrL^P^Tsonst^^^ 

time  is  extraordinary. 


MUSIC  AND  THE  STAGE. 
Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden.— Mr.  . r 
Mellon  concluded  his  second  series  o 

^ with  confidence  lor  support  mxt  je 
Sucha  combtaation  of  talent e 
before  eil'coted  in  a similar  ser  es  die  p 

, On  Monday  next,  Miss  ijue  .nm 

Harr^will  recommence  the  English  iq. 

season  with  a “trengthened  coinpany  aiM 

markable  list  ot  >>Pctas  in  the  conr  c 0 I P 
tmn  If  the  promises  be  carriea  om-,  .1 

no  reason  'rdoabt,  it  will  he  a se-ason  of  gi 

Trliiu  BoyaUy  Theatre, 
commented  upon  the  arrangement  of  theatr 
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i general,  and  more  especially  upon  the  stage  ma- 

i ehinery  of  Victoria  Theatre,  at  Berlin ; thereby 
, showing  how’  very  much  foreigners  were  in  advance 

of  us  in  point  of  mechanical  arrangement;  and 
it  may  interest  our  readers  to  hear  that  the  Soho 
1,  Tlieatre  has  been  entirely  re-arrauged.  The  di- 

• rection  sought  for  a scientific  machinist,  and  chose 

ii  Monsieur  Guede,  of  Paris;  known  as  the  matihinist 
^ of  the  new  Opera  House  at  Tiflis,  and  that  at  Stras- 

a bourg.  This  gentleman  is  understood  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Miikldorfer,  of  Mannheim; 
Mr.  Brandt,  of  Darmstadt;  and  other  eminent 
1 members  of  his  profession  in  Germany ; and  has 
I consequently  a German  as  well  as  French  cx- 
■I  pvieuce.  In  arranging  an  old  ill-consttucted 
I house  like  the  Soho,  peculiar  difliculties  had  to  be 
encountered,  and  one  almost  beyond  the  power  of 

• a thpiitrical  mcchauic,— we  allude  to  the  iron 
t framing  upon  which  the  stage  rests.  This,  of 
|;  course,  could  not  be  cut  away,  though  all  else  has 
I been.  Again,  the  height  above  w’as  very  small  in- 
deed; but  Monsieur  Guede,  we  believe,  bas  done  all 

7 that  was  possible;  and  it  is  asserted  that,  in  point  of 
■ ; mechanism,  the  stage  of  the  new  house  will  surpass 
K (in  a small  way)  anything  in  London,  in  complete- 
i.ncss  and  simplicity.  There  is  one  peculiarity: 

everything  is  jointed,  and  very  few  nails  are  used. 

■ It  must  be  understood,  that, ‘in  Paris,  the  great 
- improvemeutathat  have  taken  place  in  the  pic- 
tnre.'qiie  effect  given  in  sceuery  require  quite  a 
i.  differeut  mechanism  to  that  common  in  Germany, 
whose  greaterprimitiveness  isstill  retained:  in  fact’ 
Ithe  melo-dramatic  “effects”  are  not  yet  known 
'there.  The  public  will  now,  too,  be  able  to  compare 
Parisian  scenery  with  ours,  since  all  the  Soho 
[.scenes  are  painted  in  Paris;  and  this  winter  will 
jlshow  which  are  the  best,  English  or  French.  The 
decorations  of  the  salle  are  by  Monsieur  Bullot 

• who  has  done  the  Theatre Lyrique.  Tlie  dominant 
colours  are  sky-blue  and  gold ; the  style,  Louis  XV. 
:(Pompadour). 
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bridge,  and  the  very  cautious-looking  notices  and 
closed  gates  to  arrest  trains  at  each  end  of  the 
latter  bridge.  All  visitors  to  this  structure  know 
what  I mean. 

Who  is  Conservator  of  Taste  to  the  Thames  ? 
Or  must  we  apply  to  King  Thwaites  to  aid  us  in 
upsetting  this  apple-cart  to  our  prejudices  ? 

One  who  Rides  on  Penny  Boats. 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  ARCHITECTS. 
Sir,  I send  you  a letter  and  reply,  in  case  you 
should  think  fit  to  publish  them,  without  names. 
Can  the  Institute  of  Architects  do  nothing  to  stop 
these  corrupt  practices  ? F.  I.  B.  A. 

am.  Herewith  we  have  pleasure  to  hand  you  credit 

agent  s commission,  which  we  reserve  i and,  were  the 
1 no  way  affected. — are,”  &c. 

rc  ^ , “ iSth  October,  1861. 

,,  I do  not  so  much  blame  you  for  theinsult- 

irig  offer  you  have  made  me,  as  those  degraded  members 
f L "'ho.  hy  having  a commission  charged  ■ 
i accounts  certified  by  them  as  prope^o 
f"’P'"yer-,  clearly  rob  them  to  that  extent 
(say  1 0 per  cent.),  whilst  they  are  falsely  telling  them  that 
K®  ^ or  even  /e.«.  to 

the  i'ljm-y  of  honourable  men,  who  are,  as  they  profess, 
wholly  paid  by  their  employers  ^ 

I put  the  amount  to  the  credit  of  my  employers. 

I am,”  &c. 


that  the  pillars  there  spoken  of  have  rounded  ends)  in 
p.  353  ol  the  same  work,  where  the  results  of  loading 
columns  with  various  weights,  some  of  them  for  upwards 
“ deadfoa^/f.'  doubtless 

moving  and  dead  loads  do 
nnr  of  the  engineers  you  mention,  of 

efAfh  f with  more  than  oiie-seventh.  one- 

thar  crushing,  weight,  are  we  to  suppose 

Sfen^enMi”  o^’scrvations  apply  cnly  to 

S "itl*  e'-ery  care  and  precau- 

tion, and  not  to  the  columns  in  every-day  use  ■ or  how 
are  weto  explain  these  discrepancies?  ’h.  T. 


drinking-fountains  still  V'ANTED. 

Since  you  inserted  my  last  (October,  1860) 
respecting  improvements  in  driaking-fountains’ 
you  have  given  considerable  information  at  dif- 
ferent  times  to  those  interested  therein.  Yon 
have  truly  spoken  of  their  advantages,  and  can- 
didly pointed  out  the  unfitly  designs  of  the  most 
expensive  ones.  It  is  now  evident  to  most  persons 
that  (although  there  are  a great  number  fixed  and 
much  used)  they  do  not  prove  sufficient  or  satis- 
factory entirely,  for  there  are  hundreds  of  thirsty 
travellers  in  London  daily  that  do  not,  or  will  not 
for  several  reasons,  partake  of  water  therefrom.  ’ 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  more  respect- 
able  class  in  future,  and  perhaps  many  thousands 

nr  PTtpa  X,  1k1  hrtpn  ......  T 1,. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  WOOD-ENGRAVINGS 
IN  THE  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 

May  I be  permitted  through  your  pages  to  suggest  a 
matter  which  would  be  both  useful  and  intcresthrg  in 
uarticMlarr  approaching  Great  Exhibition^  I 

particularly  refer tothedepartmentof  engraving  on  wood 
whicl.  may  with  Justice  he  considerfd  e^-pfcial^  an 
English  art,  and  wi  1 no  doubt,  so  far  as  rned  -r  n example  i 

^presented  : it  would  h^w^ver, 

besides,  be  most  interesting  to  show  the  growth  and 
pr  gress  of  this  art  in  England;  we  should  then  be 
able  to  see  some  of  the  best  works  of  Bewick,  Johnson 
but  in  addition  to  the 
thP  rfd  hw^  "’hi’e  to  exhioit  some  of 

if  thp  a tbe  purpose  of  showing  the  peculiarity 
by  the  engraver.s,  to  meet  the  im'- 
H of  printing,  when  rapidity  was  required.  If 
Harvey  s large  block  of  ‘ The  Assassination  of  Ucntatiis  ” 
is  still  in  existence,  even  in  its  most  rent  shape,  it  would 
"’'*h  one  ot  the  largest 

boxwood  blocks  prepared  in  the  present  fashion.  ^ 
Besides  engravings,  the  drawings  provided  for  the 
engravers  by  some  of  our  best  draughtsmen  in  this  way 
wouid  be  instructive  to  many ; the  more  .so  if  tii.;  urnrress 
of  a drawing  could  be  shown,— first,  the  sketch,  then  the 
tracing,  next  the  transfer  to  the  block  prepared  for  use 
.there  should  be  an  unprepared  bb-ck  close  hy),  then 
the  outline,  and  afterwards  tinting  with  Indian  ink. 
tL  arrange  this  in  connection  with 

the  Great  Exhibition  ; but  m several  ways  circumstances 
will  arise  which  may  cause  the  will  of  the  commissioners 
to  be  less  definite  than  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians 
n®^!-  provision  might  be  made  for  such  a 

little  collection  as  has  been  hinted  at  in  connection  with 
thepermanent  museum.  a.\  AarisT. 


i;.  THE  PROPOSED  BRIDGE  AT  LAMBETH. 

Sir,— Have  you  seen  tlie  proposed  design  for 
the  new  bridge  across  the  Thames  at  Lambeth? 

If  not,  look  at  the  published  view  of  it.  Do,  pray, 

3rint  these  few  words,  to  call  the  attention  of 

ill  men  ot  decent  taste  to  this  abortion  in  bridge  able  class  in  future,  and  perhaps  many  thousands 
® f through  ; of  extra  visitors  next  year,  I would  hur^bly  suggest 

from  r P“";pl>lets  and  a gun  shot  off  that  we  trj  iiltera  instead,  which  may.^thrragh 

from  Great  George-street,  that  the  worthy  author  . improvements  shown,  prove  a greater  boon  to  the 
f this  creation  took  « special  ymrney  to  the  Falla  class  referred  to  than  our  present  style  of  (oun- 
Niagara,  to  view  the  bridge  there,  before  he  [ In  all  probability  ever  will  nrove 
me  ‘f  so'  engineer.  I helieve  that  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  more 

,Tig.  It  so,  the  lesson  was  not  an  improving  one  readily  water  pure  and  cold,  in  more  convenient 

rhrmlne''  “’’b“  l'!  "U’  P™’*”"  ^ >“‘*'''8  thoroughfares,  or  inside 

r.irmance  can  hardly  claim  affinity  to  Niai^ar.a  resnectnble  tavpmci  nutf,.., 


^ ...  ,1V...  , aim  Liic  pie&eiici  per- 

r.irmance  can  hardly  claim  affinity  to  Niagara 
rJndge.  I have  often  looked  at  the  latter  struc- 
lure;  and, although  entertaining  but  a poor  opinion 
fits  strength,  doubling  under  its  moving  load 
nke  an  undulating  boa  constrictor,  as  it  does;  yet 
n was  always  much  impressed  with  its  lightness, 
j'-legance,  and  exceedingly  chaste  details;  and, 
"lotably  so,  the  piers;  but  when  we  come  to  the 
Lila  podrida  blacksmith  effort  at  Lambeth,  what 
: falling  off’  is  there  ! 

1 But,  not  to  rave  without  a cause,  just  bear  with 
lie  a moment  or  two.  The  piers  are  each  formed  of 

• wo  cast-iron  cylinders,  12  feet  in  diameter,  look- 
Ipg  like  huge  gas-mains  from  the  streets,  and 
ii’ared  up  on  end  ready  to  blow  up  the  bridge. 

• tfuen  high-water  arrives  they  are  just  one  and 
t half  diameter  high.  Only  fancy  how  snubbed 
hd  truncated  they  must  look  then.  On  the  top 
i-  these  gas-mains  there  are  to  be  raised  aloft,  and 
;ost  conspicuous  to  the  eye,  two  gravestone  obe- 
iiks,  bald  in  the  extreme,  evidently  copied  from 
tensal-green  cemetery.  From  these  depend  the 
tstoon  of  cables,  braces,  and  stints,  forming  a 
lut  ensemhle  such  as  was  never  witnessed  before, 
ehere  is,  too,  about  the  thing  a lop-sided  look ; as 

: Ate  the  braces  intersecting  out  of  the  centre,  and 
e squatty  end  piers.  The  Bridge  Company  say 
t.  their  prospectus  they  mean  to  ornament  their 
; kild  in  the  future,  but  that  at  present  it  must  be 
. intent  in  its  nude  state.  I do  not  know  how 
. jey  can  set  about  embellishing  such  a crudity  as 
Mis  when  once  its  ugly  outlines  are  in  enduring 

• titerial.  The  bridge  is  very  cheap,  but  then  it 
I s the  other  part  of  the  proverb  sticking  to  it  at 
1 s same  time. 

■ I Bm  fearful,  also,  that  the  method  of  conetruc- 
',n,  by  the  introduction  of  stiffening  longitudinal 
/ders,  &c-  will  hardly  avert  the  waning  confi- 
tace  in  suspension  bridges  for  heavy  road  traffic. 
'Witness  the  vibration  of  Chelsea  suspension 
l;dge  (which  has  the  stiffening  girders)  from  the 
iiDsit  of  a siugio  heavy  ivaggon;  and  also  the 
minished  speed  of  three  miles  per  hour  and 
tat  trains,  so  much  insisted  upon  at  Niagara 


. - - --  uuuiuu^iiiares,  or  insiQi 

respectable  taverns,  pastry  cooks’,  refreshment- 
rooms,  museums,  arcades,  institutions,  waiting, 
rooms,  &c.,  &c.,  that  thousands  (independently  of 
teetotallers)  would  gladly,  not  only  partake,  but 
frequently  purchase,  at  a trifling  charge,  sufficient 
to  cool  the  mouth  or  quench  thirst  in  summer 
months.  , 

I feel  induced  toivrite  this,  because  I find,  from 
daily  experience,  there  is  a decided  want  of  other 
fountains  or  filters  for  drinking  purposes,  and 
more  especially  as  I hope,  through  these  or  other 
means,  to  hear  or  see  that,  before  the  opening  day 
ot  the  Great  Fahibition,  articles  are  invented 
and  fixed  inside  and  outside,  having  all  or  other 
improvements  therein,  as  suggested  by  theiaiWer 
or  referred  to  when  I ivrote  upon  this  subiect 
previously.  *' 

Visitors  to  such  places  as  the  Polytechnic,  Colos- 
seum,  &c.,  where  lectures  are  given  on  ventilation 
and  filtration,  are  frequently  seen,  exceedingly 
warm  and  thirsty,  vainly  looking  for  ventilators 
or  water  filters. 

I believe  that  ninety  in  every  hundred  of  the 
cumbersome  old  stone-filters  are  not  in  use,  on 
account  of  the  space  requited,  the  trouble  of 
rehlliDg,  or  other  disadvantages  found  therein. 

A simple  vessel  may  be  constructed  as  filter 
water-cooler,  and  drinking-fountain  combined,  to 
occupy  little  space,  and  working  when  required 
or  for  certain  hours;  or,  if  desirable,  always  on 
and  fixed  in  places  as  before  mentioned,  being  as 
much  needed  there  as  against  workhouse  walU 
churchyards,  or  in  the  lowest  localities. 

■ ly.  p. 


THE  “BUILDER’S”  LAW  NOTES. 

^ Accommodation  Although  persons  de- 

sirous  of  causing  accommodation  bilD  to  be  dis- 
counted are  not  bound  to  communicate  spon- 
taneously the  charucler  of  these  bills ; they  are  as 
traders  not  justified  in  concealing  their  character 
if  inquiry  be  made.  Such  concealment  would 
amount  to  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences. 
— Me  Lawrence  and  Mortimore. 

, Mating.— is  not  incumbent  on  churchwardens 
m making  a church-rate,  to  follow  a poor-rate  A 
poor-rate  may  be  void,  and  yet  the  church-rate 
may  be  good.  The  two  rates  are  based  upon  dif- 
ferent principles.  The  acquiescence  of  a parish  in 
the  poor-rate  is,  however,  presumptive  evidence 
that  the  church-rate  made  on  the  same  basis  is 
just  and  equal.  A church-rate  differs  from  a poor- 
rate  m three  particulars.  1.  If  it  be  just  and 
equal,  it  needs  not  to  be  on  the  net  annual  value. 
2.  It  cannot  be  compounded  for.  3.  The  Rating 
of  Small  Tenements  Act  does  not  extend  to  it.— 
Attenhorough  v.  Kemp. 

“ Meady  Jloney.”~A  person  bequeathed  to  his 
wife  “all  sum  and  sums  of  money  that  might  be 
in  his  bouse  and  at  his  banker’s,”  After  his  death, 
fifty  shares  in  an  Assurance  Company  were  found 
in  a chest  in  an  envelope,  on  which  was  written 
“ To  be  considered  as  ready  money,  and  given  to 
Mrs.  K.  (the  widow)  for  ‘her  use.”  It  was  held 
that  evidence  was  admissible  to  show  that  these 
shares  were  intended  by  the  testator  to  be  treated 
as  ready  money,  and  that  they  accordingly  passed 
to  widow  under  the  wi\l— Knight  v.  Knight. 

Double  Ment  Ocerholding.—  \\xo\  Li.ctx  to  render 
the  statute  operative  against  an  overholding 
tenant,  so  as  to  subject  him  to  double  rent,  it 
must  be  a contumacious  overholding.  And,  there- 
fore, it  has  been  held  that  overholding,  under  a 
bond  fide,  though  mistaken,  belief,  that  a third 
person  who  claims  adversely  to  the  landlord  is 
entitled,  will  not  subject  the  tenant  to  the  penalty 
of  double  rent.— v.  Macon.  ^ 


Ulisrcnmita:, 


IRON  COLUMNS. 


Sm,-I„  jour  remarks,  p.  68P,  jou  make  no  distinction 
between  a dead  and  a moving  load.  Tlie  engineers  you 
referto  surely  make  such  a distinction.  ^ 

In  p.  341  (edition  1846)  ofEatoii  Hodgkiiison's  work  he 
nf  asMitne  here  as  I did  there  that 

one-lourlh  tiie  crushing  weight  is  as  great  a pressure  as 
these  cast-iron  pillars  could  be  loaded  with  without  their 
ultimate  strength  being  decreased  by  incipient  crusliing  ” 
The  coriclusiou  that  one-fourth  the  crushing  weight  is  a 
safe  ultimate  weight  is  further  confirmed  (reraemberin|  | 


Bristol  Exoibition  or  Ornamental  Art.— 
A very  interesting  collection  of  works  of  indus- 
trial and  ornamental  art  has  been  open  for  some 
time  in  the  Fine  Arts  Academy,  Queeii’s-road, 
Bristol.  It  has  bad  the  advantage  of  a “ Hand- 
Book  ” of  superior  character,  which  w’as  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  .1.  Beavington  Atkinson. 

SpiTALFiELDS  SCHOOL  OF  AsT.  — A student 
complains  very  much  that  prizes  and  medals 
awarded  at  the  annual  examination  last  March  of 
the  Spitalfields  Branch  have  been  kept  back  by 
the  committee,  without  any  reasons  being  assigned, 
thereby  causing  great  dissatisfaction  throughout 
the  school,  and  injury  to  the  students. 


THE  BUILDER. 


[Oct.  19,  1861. 


AJTD  Liteea  • school  was  commenced 

l'™T„r.n“!  ‘T^t”  reB  wUl  be  given 
cvefy  Thursday ; the  first,  at  half-past  one  o’docb, 
bv  nr  Lankester,  whose  course  is  On  the 
Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System  m rehition  to 
Health  ami  Education  ; ” the  second,^  at  half-past 
three  o'clock,  hy  Dr.  Dresser,  who  gives  a course 
■'  On  the  Art  of  Decorative  Design ; ” the  'ooturcs 
being  especially  addressed  to  manufacturers,  skilled 
Lrkmen,  and  intending  exhibitors  in  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1862.  Special  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  with  employers 

Steeplb  J-vck  at  Liucoln.-"  Steeple  Jack 
appears  to  be  not  an  individual,  but  a genus,  or  at 
Last  a species.  Mr.  J.  Woodman,  a native  of 
Lancashire,  who  has  gamed  the  copomeil  of 
“Steeple  Jack,"  has  been  fixing  a lightning  con- 
ductor to  a lofty  shaft  attached  to  Messrs.  » 

steam  flour.miU  at  Lincoln.  I”  ‘J 

of  an  erection,  however  great  its  height.  Wood 
man,  like  his  co^frires,  uses  neither  nor 

scaffolding,  but  commences  his  work  by  Hying  . 
kite  to  which  is  attached  a guy-rope,  directly  over 
the  building  he  intends  to  mount.  As  soon  as 
the  kite  has  attained  a sufficient  altitude,  and  the 
line  is  brought  immediately  over  the  building,  the 
guv-rope  is  pulled,  the  kite  lowered,  and  a com- 
munication is  thus  formed  with  the  operator  below. 

The  “ STiiAEGE  SiATEMEKT.  — Oor  corie- 
spondent’s  strange  statement,  as  to  the  disturbance 
of  coffins  m a family  vault  from  some  unknown 
cause,  has  been  already  extensively  quoted  by  our 
contemporaries.  The  Macclesfield  Co, mcr.  m 
doing  so,  remarks  that  “a  momentary  unequal 
pressure  inside  the  coffins,  arising  from  the  more 
i-apid  generation  of  gas  in  one  part  than  another, 
or  an  escape  of  gas  from  one  part  of  tlie^coffin, 
would  account  for  the  change  of  position.  Uiir 
esteemed  contemporary,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  take  into  account  the  whole  circumstances  ol 
the  case  in  his  attempted  explanation,  lhat  a 
gaseous  force  of  some  kind  was  at  work  ivithm  the 
coffins  was  palpable  enough,  we  think,  from  the 
bulging  of  the  coffin  lids;  hut  we  must  not  over- 
look  the  civcumstauce  that  one  ot  tbe  cofhoSy 
which  was  of  lead,  and  contained  the  whole  mass 
of  a full-grown  human  body,  was  not  only  slutted 
on  or  along  the  door,  bat  was  actually  lilted  onto 
the  top  of  another  coffin,  after  having  been  turned 
completely  round ; and  that  three  others  had 
“shifted  a considerable  distance  across  the  capa- 
cious vault, ’'—all  the  coffins  being  of  lead.  A lilting 
force,  such  as  manifests  itself  in  the  fust  of  these 
aises,  might  be  supposed  by  others  again  to  indi- 
cate something  analogous  to  the  lifting  of  a bal- 
loon car  by  the  levitive  force  (if  we  may  so  call  it; 
of  the  carburetted  hydrogen  in  the  balloon;  bub 
not  even  pure  hydrogen,  the  lightest  of  all  known 
gases,  though  confined  and  accumulated,  to  what- 
ever extent,  within  a heavy  leaden  coffin,  con- 
taining a full-grown  human  body,  _ can  for  a 
moment  be  supposed  to  be  capable  of  lifting  such 
a muss,  even  a single  inch,  far  less  to  the  height 
of  another  coffin,  and  laying  the  heavy  mass 
across  it  after  turning  it  completely  round. 
But  may  it  not  be  possible  that  there  is  a gas 
of  a still  more  ethereal  nature  tbau  hydrogen, 
which,  like  the  odorous  emanations  from  ftowers, 
&c.,  and  even  from  metals,  has  hitherto  es- 
caped all  chemical  and  pneumatical  detection  as 
a gas;  but  which,  like  hydrogen,  may  be 
capable  of  imprisonment  within  a leaden  coffin, 
hermetically  sealed  ; till  it  accumulate  to  a suffi- 
cient extent,  during  decomposition,  to  be  capable 
of  bodily  lifting  the  coffin,  and  moving  it  about  ? 
Such  a gas,  it  may  be  said,  would  be  more  like  a 
spirit  than  a material  substance ; but  the  very 
word  gas,  etymologically, signifies  spirit;  and  that 
there  probably  is  a far  more  spiritual  or  ethereal 
gas  than  hydrogen  in  cxistcuce,  we  have  the 
groat  l:fcwtou’8  authority,  ns  well  as  that  of  many 
other  astronomers,  for  believing;  all  planetary 
and  cometary  movements  appearing  to  denote  the 
existence  of  a resisting  medium,  though  of 
extreme  tenuity, — and  which,  by  common  consent, 
has  been  termed  the  ethereal  medium— or  gas,  in 
fiict, — which  pervades  all  space.  But  whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  strange  phe- 
nomena, we  are  not  (jnite  prepared  to  adopt  the 
spirit-rappers’  well-known  mode  of  explaining 
such  phenomena.  After  all,  perhaps  the  ablest 
exponent  of  the  mysterious  cause  of  the  pheno- 
menon m.^y  be — the  sexton.  Failing  his  ability 
to  shed  a scientific  light  upon  the  subject,  per- 
haps (again)  the  most  feasible  suggestion  is  that 
the  shiftings  about  resemble  those  pranks  which 
lightning  sometimes  plays  in  the  dwellings  of  the 
living,  and  which,  in  truth,  it  is  quite  as  capable 
of  displaying  in  the  domiciles  of  the  dead. 


New  Tunnelling  Machine. — machine  for 
the  purpose  of  tunnelling  in  rock,  Ac.,  is  ^‘0^ 
making  at  the  extensive  works  of  Hawks,  Craw- 
shav  & Co.  It  is  a most  ponderous  machine, 
weighing  about  50  tons,  to  be  driven  by  steam- 
power,  and  Intended  to  form  a tunnel  from  11  fee 
to  30  feet  diameter.  It  is,  we  understand,  tl  e 
patent  ot  a Mr.  Roberts  ; it  is  nearly  ■ 

and  will  shortly  be  practically  tried  and  tested 
in  the  Claxtou’s  Qnarry,  Gateshead. 

Openia-o  op  the  Literpooi.  ScaooE 
SCIEKCE.— The  Liverpool  School  of  bcience,  m 
connection  with  the  Free  Library  and  Museum 
was  inaugurated  on  Thursday  lu  last  week  Ear 
Granville  (Lord  President  of  the  Connell)  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  a number  of 
other  distinguished  persons  taking  part  in  the 
proceedings.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  day 
the  visitors,  accompamed  hy  the  mayor,  Mr.  W . 
Brown  nud  other  local  gentlemen  of  emineuce, 
made  a tour  of  the  town,  and  inspected  the  prin- 
cipal buildings,  including  the  Free  Library  and 
Museum,  the  Gallery  of  Inventions  (for  the  use  ot 
the  School  of  Science),  the  Queen’s  College  and 
Homan  Catholic  Training  School,  addresses  being 
presented  to  Earl  Granville  at  the  two  last-named 
places.  Afterwards  the  party  made  a river  excur- 
sion. On  their  return  they  dined  with  the  mayor 
at  the  Town-hall  in  the  eveniug.  A public  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  Great  Hall,  St.  George  s Hall, 
which  was  crowded  in  every  part.  Mr.  J.-  Samuel- 
sou,  secretary  to  the  committee,  read  a report, 
stating  that  the  object  of  the  Institution  was  to 
aid  the  industrial  classes  and  others  of  both  sexes, 
iu  procuring  instruction  in  natural  history,  geo- 
logy chemistry,  mathematics,  geography,  and 
mechanical  and  experimental  physics;  the  school 
being  supported  by  voluntary  contnbutmns 
students’  fees,  and  Government  grants.  Lari 
Granville,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
other  gentlemen  addressed  the  meeting. 

Hauwich.— The  Standard  publishes  from  ‘ A 
Seeker  of  Pure  Air  ” a most  doleful  account  of  the 
bad  smells  and  bad  drainage  of  this  port.  Here 
is  hia  description  : “The  drainage  of  Harwich  is 
odious.  In  all  the  back  streets  there  is  surface 
drainage  or  none  at  all;  and  in  all  the  hollows, 
and  ruts,  and  holes,  caused  by  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  old  dilapidated  cherry-stone  pavement, 
stagnant  pools  of  dai-k  liquid  manure,  garbage  ot 
all  kinds,  animal  and  vegetable,  lie  festering  and 
emitting  stenches  and  odours  surprising  to  any 
one  unacquinted  with  old  out-of-the-way  conti- 
nental towns.  Where  the  place  has  been  im- 
proved the  drainage  is  carried  by  some  contrivance 
into  the  harbour;  aud  as  the  two  rivers  bring  their 
odoriferous  contributions  also,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  mud  exposed  at  low  tide  is  most 
offensive.  On  the  banks  of  the  Orwell  especially 
there  is  a vast  extent  of  this  mud,  which  is  com- 
posed of  decaying  vegetable  aud  animal  matter, 
and  the  drainage  from  Ipswich;  and  I leave  you 
to  guess  that  an  excursion  up  the  Orwell  and  buck 
at  low  tide  is  to  be  avoided  by  those  who  have 
delicate  stomachs,  or  who  are  nervous  at  the 
thoughts  of  diarrheea,  fever,  or  any  other  zymotic. 
The  whole  of  the  lower  harbour  at  low  tide  is 
equally  offeusive.  The  church  and  churchward 
are  situate  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  aud  the 
churchyard  is  nearly  always  oftensive,  but  at  times 
so  bad  as  to  cause  a sudden  nausea  and  shivering 
in  thoao  coming  in  contact  with  it,  aud  I have 
turned  back,  or  covered  up  my  mouth  and  nostrils 
in  order  to  pass  through  it.  Then,  as  a climax, 
there  is  close  to  the  town  this  terrible  cement 
factory;  and  when  the  fumes  from  it  are  blown 
that  way,  the  whole  place  is  impregnated  with 
a close,  stilling,  sulphurous  kind  ot  air,  irri- 
tating to  the  eyes  and  cheat,  and  I need  not 
at  this  time  allude  to  its  poisonous^  qualities. 
The  buildings  of  Harwich  are  old,  dilapidated, 
and  pre-eminently  ill-constructed;  and,  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  they  are  terribly  dirty,  stuffy 
to  a degree,  and  literally  swarming  with  fieas.  1 
never  saw  anything  at  all  approaching  them,  ex- 
cepting at  a small  old  hotel  at  Heidelberg,  ten 
years  ago.  la  one  part  of  the  town  there  is  a 
sort  of  pit  or  hole  in  the  ground,  into  which  a few 
wretched  cottages  are  stuffed.  What  becomes  of 
their  drainage  i do  not  know.  Whoever  is  tempted 
to  explore  Dovercourt  and  the  .country  beyond 
will  soon  be  checked  by  the  appearance  of  the 
large  ditches  full  of  black  stagnant  mud,  with  a 
horrible  glazed  surface,  aud  the  smell  from  which 
makes  one  feel  very  sick.  Towards  the  cement 
works  you  cannot  safely  go  because  of  the  disagree- 
able fumes;  aud  the  appearance  of  the  place  and 
the  miserable-looking  dwellings  are  not  inviting. 
The  supply  of  water  is  neither  good  nor  plentliul : 
that  for  drinking  purposes  is  brought  iuto  the 
^town  in  barrels  from  a neighbouring  spring.” 


! 


Discovert  at  Cologne.— The  high-altar  of 
the  Benedictine  monastery  at  Cologne  was  lately 
removed,  to  be  replaced  by  a new  one,  and, 
in  taking  down  the  pedestals  of  the  chande- 
liera,  they  were  fouud  to  be  filled  with  hones; 
partly  enveloped  in  white  linen.  Among  the 
bones  were  found  fragments  of  paper,  iu  a state 
of  decomposition,  but  on  one  of  them  ivere  the 
words  “ Ossa  Lotharii.”  From  this  circumstance 
it  is  assumed  that  the  bones  were  those  of  the 
Emperor  Lothaire,  grandson  of  Charlemagne, 
who  was  known  to  have  been  interred  iu  that 
church. 

The  late  Me.  Henet  Austin,  Engineee.— On 
the  9th  instant,  Mr.  Henry  Austin,  Civil  En- 
gineer, died  in  the  prime  of  life,  sincerely  re- 
gretted. Mr.  Austin  was  a pupil  of  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Stephenson;  and  assisted  with  the  draw- 
ings for  the  (then)  London  and  Birminghan  Rail- 
way, and  the  London  and  Blackwall  Railway.  He 
afterwards  accompanied  the  late  Lieutenant 
Waghorn  through  Italy,  at  the  time  the  latter 
was  arranging  the  Overland  Route.  ^Mr.  Austin 
acted  as  honorary  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Improvement  of  Towns,  that  was  founded  by  Mr. 
Hickson  and  others;  aud,  on  the  establishment  of 
the  first  Board  of  Health  (in  1818),  was  appointed 
secretary.  He  also  acted  for  a time  as  joint 
secretary  of  the  Sewers’  Commission.  When  the 
duties  of  the  Board  of  Health  were  undertaken  by 
the  Privy  Council,  he  was  appointed  Inspector 
under  the  new  Act,  and  continued  to  hold  that 
office  till  he  died.  Mr.  Austin  married  a sister  of 
Mr.  Charles  Dickens.  Infinmmation  of  the  throat, 
the  result  of  a severe  cold,  was  the  proximate 
cause  of  his  death. 

Re-building  the  Waeehouses  at  London 
Beidoe. — Since  the  great  fire  at  the  wharfs  has 
been  extinguished,  active  steps  have  been  taken  to 
clear  away  the  ruins;  and  within  the  past  few  days 
a large  number  of  workmen  have  been  engaged 
ill  rebuilding  the  extensive  range  of  warehouses 
known  as  Hay’s  Wharf,  for  Mr.  Aldermau  Hum- 
phery.  The  joists  have  already  been  raised  aud 
placed  in  position  for  the  first  story.  The  build- 
ing,  when  completed,  will  consist  of  five  ware- 
houses ; and  every  precaution  will  be  takeu  to  pre- 
vent the  progress  of  fire.  The  whole  of  the 
girders,  &c.,  are  of  a massive  description.  Ihe 
height  of  the  building  will  be  nearly  70  feet,  and 
the  front  is  being  built  with  white  feufiblk  bricks. 
The  fioor  above  the  basement  will  be  supported  by 
a series  of  cast-iron  stanchions,  but  the  girders 
and  joists  will  be  of  wood,  as  will  also  be  those 
of  the  third  aud  fifth  floors  : on  the  second  and 
fourth  floors,  however,  the  girders  will  be  of  “’on  ; 
and  brick  arches  will  be  turned,  upon  which  wif 
be  a covering  of  concrete,  and  on  that  will  be  laid 
a surface  of  Armani’s  patent  metallic  lava,  which 
process  will  be  adopted  upon  all  the  floors.  The 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Oxford  & Co.  The  works 
for  the  rebuilding  of  Chamberlain's  and  Cotton  s 
wharfs  will,  it  is  anticipated,  commence  very 
shortly. 

Fall  of  Roof  at  the  Beighton  Railv  aa 
Station. — A serious  accident  occured  at  the 
London  Bridge  Station,  on  Wednesday  morning 
last.  The  directors  have  been  enlarging  tbeir 
station  to  a considerable  extent  on  the  left  hand, 
or  London  arrival  side.  The  works  have  been 
carried  on  with  vigour,  and  they  began  to  ap-  I 
proach  completion.  Iron  girders  had  been  Uiifl  ; 
' for  the  foundation  of  the  new  lines,  and  the  lOot 
had  been  partially  raised.  This  was  constructed  > 
of  iron,  fastened  into  new  brickwork  on  one  side, 
and  joined  to  the  existing  top  of  the  station  on 
the  other;  and  it  was  this  that  fell  on  the  road 
beneath.  Tbeforce  with  which  the  roof  descended ' 
must  have  been  very  great;  inasmuch  as  some  ot 
the  iron  bars  were  broken,  twisted,  and  bent  in 
a variety  of  shapes;  while  a railing  formed  ot 
ordinary  scaffold  poles,  erected  to  protect  the 
workmen,  was  in  many  places  shattered  into 
splinters.  Had  the  accident  occurred  a short 
time  later  the  results  might  have  been  ot  Ue 
most  disastrous  character.  Immedutely  fhe 
spot  where  the  roof  fell,  large  numbers  ot  vehicles 
wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  differeat  trams  through- 
out the  day  ; and  if  the  Iron  had  come  down  while 

they  were  there,  some  of  the  carriages  must  have 

been  smashed,  and  their  attendants.  Had  the 
accident  taken  place  after  the  arrival  of  the 
workmen,  the  loss  of  life  iu  all  probability  would 
have  been  great.  The  roof  bad  been  so  far  com- 
pleted as  to  admit  of  a gang  of  carpenters  being 
engaged  fixing  the  timber  into  the  various  com- 
partments assigned  for  tbe  woodwork ; and  i 
they  had  commenced  tbeir  day’s  avocations  the 
whole  of  the  men  would  have  been  hurkd  dowi 
with  the  roof.  The  loss,  it  is  stated,  will  lid 
upon  the  contractors. 
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Tiie  Alterations  on  Bristol  Bridge  — The 
Bocnl  Improvement  Committee  have  accepted 
!tenclera  for  the  mon  and  stone  work  for  the  widen- 
i ng  of  Bristol  Bridge.  The  contractors  for  the 
former  a,ro  the  firm  from  Chepstow  who  erected 
the  new  iron  Bath  Bridge,  .and  the  contractor  for 
the  hitter  is  Mr.  Brown,  of  Bristol.  The  work 

orh  r ‘o  ‘lie  width  of  the 

ctidgt  of  12  feet  on  the  east  side,  to  be  laid  on 
ron  cantilevers,  that  will  project  over  the  river. 

hlr*  1 G T'lteo  this  increased 

•cconiinodation  as  a footway  outside  the  existing 
•astern  battlement,  so  that  the  structure  should 
jsteserye  its  present  appearance;  but  this  plan. 
iLCCorthng^  to  the  local  Times,  has  been  changed. 

I he  additional  12  feet  will  be  "thrown  into”  the 
^lage,  til!}  stoue  balnsfcracleg  reuioved  ou  both 
lues,  and  replaced  by  iron  railings. 

•^Appoimoiekt  op  Borough '’sttrtetor  for 
•'AKEriELix— The  resignation  of  Hr.  Dale  ren- 
erect  the  othce  of  borough  surveyor  vacant.  The 
opomtmiMit  of  his  successor  came  on  at  the  meet- 
ig  of  tlie  Town  Council  and  Local  Board  of  Health, 
t vVeduesclay,  at  the  Sessions-house.  Four  can- 
dates  were  selected  by  a committee,  viz  Mr 
fvans  of  London;  Jfr.  Crutchley.  of  Maceles- 
fl  1 , • Abby,  of  Hud- 

irsfield.  Tbe  salary  at  Hastings  was  stated  to  be 
>5L  i^r  annum,  whilst  at  -VVakefifld  only  150^ 

Jre  offkTcd.  It  appeared  that  two  of  the  holders 
the  oftce  had  left  Wakefield  for  other  towns, 
i-fi  a view  to  better  themselves,  Mr.  Crutchley 
s elected,  and  hisprincipal recommendation  was 
;t  connection  with  the  Wakefield  and  Barn-dev 
Tial.  On  the  motion  of  Alderman  Shaw,  the  un- 
^cessful  candidates  were  allowed  second  class 
■fi'vay  fare,  and  two  guineas  in  addition,  for 
oenses.  ’ 

SUPFOLE  AND  NORFOLK  ArOHJ^OLOGICAL  As- 
HfLTiONs  : EpuBSiON.-On  Wednesday  in  last 
t.k  the  members  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
rhmological  Society  met  their  friends  of  the 
folk  Society  at  Bungay,  when  a very  pleasant 
► was  spent  m visiting  the  objects  of  antiquity 
.be  town  and  neighbourhood.  Although  some 

I fell  m the  morning,  the  clouds  cleared  away 
the  day  was  an  enjoyable  one.  The  members 
.ho  two  associations  assembled  at  the  Kina’s 

II  Hotnl-  !if;  hnlf'-noL'I-  ...1 ht  t.t  . ^ . 


the  builder. 


The  Sodthameion  School  of  Art,— The  ex.i. 
mraation  for  prizes  at  the  School  of  Art  here  has 
taken  place.  The  students  of  the  ladies'  class,  the 
pupil  teachers  of  the  National  and  British  Schools, 
nomscy,_the  Wesleyan  School,  Salisbury,  the  boys 
of  Nowes  Charity,  and  the  British  Sohoohs,  Born, 
sey,  presented  themselves  for  examination.  The 
examination  at  Southampton,  open  to  all,  when 
canaidatcs  for  the  Department  prizes  presented 
themselves,  consisted  of  students  of  tbe  morning 
atternoou  and  evening  classes,  tbe  pupil  teachers’ 

^ass,  and  ot  the  following  schools,  namely  : Mr 

Du  .Soir’s,  iMr.  Walls’s,  King  Edward  Vl.’s  Gram.’ 
niar  School,  two  ladies’  schools,  the  Peninsular  and 
Uriontiil  Steam  Navigation  Company’s  School,  the 
Roya  British,  St.  Mary’s,  St.  Luke’s,  and  Free- 
mantle  Church  School,  Several  candidates  uncon. 
nected  with  the  School  of  Art  also  availed  them, 
selves  ot  the  oxaniinatioii  being  open  to  all.  The 
toiloiving  IS  a summary  of  papers  taken  South- 
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Boring  Rock,— In  perforating  rock  or  other 
hard  substance,  instead  of  striking  the  boring  in- 
Btrument  or  drill  with  a hammer,  iMessrs.  Poole, 
Wright,  Henmniiig,  & Soarby,  of  .Moorgate-street, 
propose  to  effect  the  same  by  using  a cyliiidrio 

ivdiie?  ■ at  pleasure,  in 

wit  , nl  ^ “ traversing  piston  or  plunger. 

Il  e u,G  “"‘i  actuated  b; 

alternate  jets  of  ntraospheric  air,  compressed  by 

Md  tim  wr',’’  • ‘’■"'I  a‘‘ached  to  the  piston^ 

and  the  whole  is  mounted  on  a suitable  frame 

the  •t’:  SMz.-The  excavations  for 

C voV,  ? ' •’'.a  discovery  at 

aniTwh'^r  “‘['“'a  as  vast  as  the  Louvre, 

Tom  ‘‘“.'’f  It'™  constructed  more  than 

5,000  years  ago  At  Karnack,  also,  a temple,  the 

fn  milfl  ''7''*,  '''  >‘:iora61res 

miles),  has  been  discovered,  and  another  at 
Edfou,  containing  twenty  saloons.  The  walls  of 
these  latter  edifiopnnm  .„:*i . . 


, --"".r  V.  papers  taxon  i-soiitli.  these  I, tier  n ‘"'-•iny  saioons.  The  wall,  of 

amptoa,  first  grade,  86 ; second  grade  127  ■ total  liiorLl  1 1 "re  decorated  with  sculpture.,. 

213,  PcOm.,ey,  first  gr.ade,  40;  llcoml  gride  16  ■'  i m Tilled 

ITVl,  fl-t  grade,  43 ; second  gtadc,'  but  nothing?  sIdf  L 't'o  ^ 


have  been  forwarded  to  London.  * diainTr”'*  13  feet  long  and  4 feet 

GAS-HpEns.-Tlie  new  Act,  or  Acts,  of  which  nl'iri„cr;„?d“l‘i  “(I  "Pcc  m. 

Sale  of  Gas  mortar  are  thldiv^n  f ^ 

Aco,  wL  & _3  "V  ict.,  cap.  66,  as  amended  bv  “^3  & wIRpI)  <4  r *i  barrow  into  a hopper, 

24  Viet.,  cap.  146;  'and  the  Metropohs  Gat  md  'fh 

Ainendraoiit  Act,  24  i 25  Viet,  cap.  79 —tame  into 'the 'cvlfm?  *>7  rotation  of 

operation  on  the  14th  inst.  Bv  the  new  Act  it  is  ' ^ th??'  ??  ™‘'  ‘leavers  tbe  beton 

enacted  that  in  the  metropolis,-and  1 ,?  all  coim  i?  ' c liitdel  T'’’  T v’™'  '"‘'ri”'-  of  the 

and  boroiighswldch  have  adopted  the  Act  no  meters  ' uronnttio?  ?!'??“'  “"i'  !“?' ■ “''cet-iron  ; the 
shall  be  fi-xed  after  the  13th  October  inst  uules?  I the'numl"  ^ f'“,  ““'"'’''''’V'  ““'>8  hy  regulating 
first  tested  and  stain-, led  as  correct  by  an  inspector  ?toue  e?i"  J h.irrows  of  mortar  and  those  of 

appointed  under  thi  Act,  in  a sim?hr  Tv  ?? ' ? ■?  ?l  '“to,, ‘he  hopper.  At  one  place  the 

weights  and  measures  generally  are  imtlienticated  I it  TV  ‘"T''*'  “'o  horizon  one- thirteenth; 

Aliy  person  6xing  or  using  au  TstaTed  metel’  ?u,T  ? ■ "I  P^''  ■"icctc. 

6.xed  after  this  date  in  such  districts,  will  be  liable  Llriven  bV^bHit  "j'' .P™'™*'-  87lin<ii-T  was 
to  a penalty  of  SI.  in  each  cose;  and  according  to  i snlfT  vr  ‘ P““S'"g  directly  over  its  outer 
the  wording  of  the  Act,  " an;  conlact,  >>7  “g-e  which 

or  sale  made  by  such  meter  shall  be  void  Vnd  I This^macMnV  ea  V"  '"U  "'“''f"-".''!- 

every  such  meter  so  used  shall,  ou  being  discoLred  I yardsT  teu  hou? V'  “ ' '"'1  '"hie 

seVedV  aTo?eo“  ioTu  of '’th“  peZfnoV  I ieerhT-''Th“  '"V  o-ious  pro- 

irifl-V:??!,.”.?.!;:!’;"'"*,"-'  >'-'1  he_f„r.iifPari,.J“heTauVsT„‘“?rTp,,l'?3;riT“"'J; 


, ^ Aui.  >»uouwara  actiuo" 

i-eerone,  and  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Raven,  head-maste? 
die  grarauiar-Echool.  contributing  descrintive 
irs  on  the  two  chinches.  At  lialf.past  one 
'.party  started  for  Mettingbam  Castle  where 
. wore  hospitably  entertained  by  the  Rev  J 
ird  ; and  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Manning  amused 
mstruoted  them  with  a paper  on  the  antiqni- 
lot  the  locale : then  on  to  Earsham  church 
h fell  to  Mr.  Woodward  to  describe;  aad 
t=to  the  King’s  Ileadj  where  the  pvoceediiirs 

“P  to  whiJh 

4U  to  50  sat  down,  under  tbe  presidency  of 
Arthur  Hervey,  in  the  unavoidable  absence 
p John  Boilcau. 

Si  A Work  of  Art.— At  the  Exhibition 
li,  a cemetery  memorial  was  sent  from  South- 
on  by  a young  man,  and  the  memorial  was 
^iiuently  engraved  hi  the  Illustrated  Kea-s 
i f of  Madrid,  m turning  over  this  paper,  some 
U since  happened  to  have  her  attention  ar- 
by  the  engraving  in  question;  and,  instead 
liiployiiig  Spanish  talent  to  carry  out  the 
Jt  on  a large  scale,  she  at  once  communicated 
^ibe  artist,  ordering  him  to  execute  a memo- 
^rar  y 20  feet  in  height.  The  work  is  in  course 
knution.  The  plan  of  the  base  is  triangular  • 
'•b.plinth  is  moulded;  and  the  step  imme- 
k above  it  has  in  the  centre  the  monogram 
LU.L.,  on  either  side  of  which,  in  circles,  is 
la  an  arrangement  of  the  ivy  leaf.  At  each 
Vwill  stand  figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and 
J,  nearly  life-size.  Between  the  niches 
rare  to  receive  the  groups  of  st.atuary,  are 
Ishaped  spaces  for  the  reception  of  sta- 
ilHbs  for  inscriptions;  and  running  round 
rornamental  moulding  of  ball  flower  and 
. ornament.  _ Springing  from  six  angels, 
c carrying  shields,  ribbons,  &c.,  starts  an 
;xagonal-shaped  dome,  crccketed  and  tiled 
Lting  at  the  apex  with  a Calvary  cross’ 

1 and  from  the  arms  of  which  depend  a 
k crown.  The  gentleman  to  v/hom  the  exe- 
'I  this  momiment  is  entrusted  is  Mr.  Baker 
.nenvell.  He  has  placed  the  masonry  work 

HflTlMQ  C-  ca  


T j-  "^no  proposes  this  plan  of 

Jardin  de  Ceinture”  is  said  to  bo  a celebrated 
anist  and  agriculturist.  He  proposes  to  iLp 
poiuted  oat,  io-b’e  LiiTcTg  Tc^n™';:??  to  all  ' T/kV;  ‘-""’iV"'-  ‘>'T'-«ficatio.?s  anV'tL  earth? 
enormous  extcnt.-viz.,  in  iiifny  cases  as  much  as  ! much  TZdTh.'X’..  ?V  "’'t'’.  are  now  so 
2o,  35,  and  even  in  some  esses  more  than  50  p?r  jwcafa, groeml.  into  a great 
cent.,  and  almost  always  against  the  consumers  every  Ztwif  Z ’ 7 f "'"'f 
New  Paint  from  Antimony.  — About  six  ennnLiL  “ 7-  ftom  cold  or  hot 

months  x^go  a patent  w.;,  takeVouthyTV?VVVl?TdVTthw;”!  ‘TV  ‘te  difeb. 

Hallett  i Steuhouse  for  the  manufacture  of  a Larden  whilhV  ‘ The  administrators  of  this 
paint  from  native  oxide  of  antiinony-a  mineral ' linital’  fo?-  o?.  f”™  e given 

which  is  found  iii  considerable  quantities  in  Sp.aiii  i woVd  n-iv  to  tli?  'Ommciicement  of  operations, 
Borneo,  and  other  localities,  where  it  is  nsL”;  ruderlS  to  V H-  f “ '■™''  P™  ‘’'“'“'•ei 

associated  with  the  grey  sulphide  of  antimony’^ ! fruit  or  VwV  th  ?‘'’“‘°lV  Parasitical 

from  which  It  has  been  produced  by  the  nroce^  ' or  diffind?  to  ‘ '"Jenmis  to  the  wall 

of  oxidation,  which,  as  might  be  cxneetod  i.  a i to  tomove  in  case  an  enemy  was  ex- 

found  to  b;  more  LVessVfmplVe.  TctlVVfTV'TMViVl'”"  T*  “■8  l-"oduT 
the  Journal  of  i^e  Socif-^y  of  “ The  oxijf  I vnat-  i m the  space  of  two 

ia  first  reduced  to  coarse  “^powder,  'and  is  then  ! Jocietv  e.xpenses  that  the 

roasted  for  three  or  four  hours,  at  a low  red  i Nothine-  carrying  out  the  project. 

suVabVfVna“s““Sur?L“VeT“"®“?‘’°‘’'"l''^ 

ing,  the  sulphur  and  other  vohKTtterVm  describes' toe  “’'^“'rican,”  who 

expelled,  the  colour  of  the  substance  becomes  Vhe  DVoVV  it  " T‘‘-“ - “f '8"’  “7»  In 
‘I''  '■"'‘'“'■7  metal  is  cT ' ‘V T iVV"  .“''““-ed  to  leave  a 

verted,  for  the  rnogf.  norf  irxf.-.  • ...  ., 


vFty.t-ra/i  r lu  kCBiuuary  metal  is  con- 

verted, for  the  most  part,  into  antimoiiious  acid, 
ihe  calcined  product  is  then  reduced  to  au  itn- 
palpab  e powder  by  being  ground  in  flint  mills; 

8".  8enstUutes 


' . ----  AAV.  G.iiJiA  JO  uiiuvvcu  to  leave  a 

station  until  tbe  preceding  train  has  left  the  sta- 
tion  beyond.  Ihe  engineer  and  stoker  have  a 
kind  of  roof  over  their  heads,  which  protects  them 
from  the  weather,  and  enables  them  more  con- 
“*'8?'’-  A cord  connected 


the  paint.  The paiii^Lra'-Sc^trston'eVoVurrd  TTheVn?iTb  n"‘  “V?'’  '1  8on„ecrd 
IS  quite  equal  m body  or  capacity  to  the  best  white  ! The  brVkin?  of  toe  '’'887  carriage, 

lead;  while  it  possesses  the  o-reat  advantage  nf'vMjsfl  or  the  axles  on  sharp  curves  is  pro- 

maintaining  Us  colour  in  vitiiTted  atTsphefes  ‘*eTv  ''7 ‘he  “e  of  liissel’s  patent  truck, 

being  not  acted  upon  either  by  acTor  snl.  T ?Ti’’  8“:8‘=e8  " dl  held  sixty  people, 

rfiftijod  hvei Lii.-  . J 0*^  snlpbu- 1 and  is  furnished  with  vn  uef.  ’ 


„ not  acted  upon  either  by  acids  or  snliiT  8.“:"=e8  " dl  ImW  sixty  people, 

retted  hydrogen.  This  property  rci  ders  it  Tc?'  ' Ttl?  tbVfl  '’'''''I'  plush  spriig*^ seL 

liarly  adapted  to  interlL'of  shipT  gaV  wTks' Vmt  of  'V*'  ““■8'»“>  Th^ 

and  hospitals.  It  is  devoid  of  anything  hurtful  th.?v  T b?  T ! 8'f8uler  pivots,  by  which 
to  workmen,  either  in  its  manufacture  or  use  • with  th  ‘ f udjnsted  that  passengers  can  ride 
and  as  fweiphh  fnr  ...mi  . ^ ^oes  or  their  backs  to  tbe  engine.  The 


nr.H  » / -'uj.  T ^ manutacture  or  use; 

and  as  (weight  fur  weight)  it  will  go  fully  25 
per  cent,  further,  as  a pigment,  than  the^best 
white  lead,  and  its  price  being  considerably  lower, 
the  new  antimony  paint  promises,  ere  long  to  be 
TT { employed.’’  Many  year?  since 
(probably  ten),  a Liverpool  gentleman  was  said 
to  have  discovered  a white  paint,  neither  of  lead 
LmtlT?'  ‘.'‘.8-88“P88:‘'8”  "f  "bieli  'vua 


1 -ix.  u<iB  piuueu  tne  masonrv  work  k<nnf  oar•T•r,^  txr  ‘i  *yuii,u  whs 

Hands  of  Messrs.  Pictor  & Sons,  o?' Box  mTv  - ami  tbT  suggested  that  it  must  be  anti. 

Upermtendent,  Mr.  Gardiner,  has  carnted  Cb?fn'e?  ^ S °“8  suggestion  was  then 

its 

• said  to  the  contrary.  ^ countercheck.  We  are  a long  way  behind  in  such 

I railway  comforts  as  these, 


. '■“cii  uuuas  to  me  engine.  The 

carnages  have  each  a filter  containing  iced  water 
to  enable  passengers  to  quench  their  thirst ; and  if 
filters  are  not  provided,  waiters  attend  to  the  pas- 
mongers  and  furnish  water  gratis.  Boys  arc  al- 
lowcd  to  travel  by  trams  to  sell  lemonade. 
Almost  every  tram  has  one  or  two  dressing-rooms 
atj,ached  to  it.  In  winter  a lighted  stove  is  in 
every  carnage.  On  many  railways  there  are 
keeping  carriages,  which  contain  comfortable 
couches.  A smoking  carriage  is  attached  to  every 
tram.  ^ A special  carriage  for  passengers’  luenaee 
IS  provided,  and  nothing  is  given  out  without  a 
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the  TtTTTLDEB. 


fOcT.  19,  1861. 


' committGe  of  tbe 


with  chromatic  eye  P ^ churches  where 

esked  last  t b”ecu  used  with  good 


” of  ^llf-K-ieys  Ardlngly 


effect  on  the  mterior  m^  ieshed  with 

Church,  Sottex  him  Its 

very  much  «'o  ‘m  ^stored  by  the  pre- 


At,  L i TT  A Tt'Rofi ATE  ■ I Tbo  builtlinff  — 

BABKACxe  AP  Weslyau  Chapel  at  Harrogate  have  kt  the 

contempuii-c  „ea„fr!trt,a  for  tli 


fou'rteeu  buildiug  firms  coutemp.ate  '‘“‘f  ™!  “Xacts  tbr  the  erection  of  the  edilic^  and  the 
teaders  for  the  new  cavalry  Bond  works  will  be  commenced  forthwith. 

reeled  at  Colchester.  Messrs.  H“'‘''"8  . upwards  of  100  tenders,  according  to  the  Leeds 

hoen  chosen  surveyors  on  the  part  .■  and  those  of  the  following  were  ae- 


:3i".K;=5'E“;;=r 


quarried.  " * “'j ago,  aud  the  tinting 


was,  a ’ i,iv,  the  writer  continues  witli 

is  being  appiied^to 


mleThSeh‘;oT  kr  from  throne  named, 

Sut  omittfilg  even  the  stone  inullions  of  the 

" WoolWfCl.-An  outbreak  of  fire  of 
a most  alarniiog  description  was  discovered  at 


act  on  — r - „ 

men  will  take  nut  the  qiy.intities. 

it  is  stated,  will  be  of  brick.  

A -Mtiw  Stthstitute  for  Ivory,  Horn,  d.c. 

collodion  film  when  formed  on  ^lasH  la  tough 
coiiomon  uiiii  ti,  /./nnissr  and 


The  c 


InteWgp.ncer ; and  those  of  the  following  a 
ceptedi— Mr.  Simpson,  Harrogate  ; 

Omn,  Bradford,  .joiner ; Mr.  feholefleld  Vreulford 


piumber;  Mr.  KUcyrortnne,  Harrogate  plasterer 
Mr.  Brown,  Barnsley,  ironmonger:  Mr.  B.iynes 


hardness,  it  is  said,  may  he  produced.  H h.is 


^:i^;:^'alteimur^Mo„^.^.a;- 


-eo“*“SlhrS«"-  -1«"7 


siEr;,»5;i~a=™(,A 


v,.,AM.AA — --  MtJo'rQ  it  Sou  coiitMctors  for 

rtecS^S  S new^lngs  recently  addeM 

‘':\,^:tsdemy,andn.snfor^c^— ot 


Ripou,  slater:  and  Mr.  U.irland,  painter  The 
total  contracts  amount  to  upwards  ot  d.OOOf. 


TENDEPvS. 


the  new  Herhcrt  Hospital. 

noofi  nf  most  intUmmable  materials, 
composed  of  f.mnd  to  be  i: 


;,.ccutlv  been  proposed  to  apply  these  sheets  of 

;tp°er  ttirit'’ire"sy?o“  woA  any  dosned  form  ' 
Tim  dried  collodion  is  said  to  possess  the  physi 

Sstdin^.^^s“Lt,r:.:sS 

Phc  h„i.dingwas,b-^ir;>^^;^t:*^r^“'- 


V Cross,  I'orMr.  Rnthvcn. 
Quantities  furnisiied 
jtl.15"  “ 


1,1 11 


The 


Manuke.- 


-AUow  me  to  point  out  to  builders. 


well  ns  your  general  readers, 


For  two  Villas,  at  Nc 
. c.  Clarke,  architect. 

Hawke  

Harding; 

West  ;’f,g7 

Tamer  & Sons I'lrs 

E'>se  I’oni 



" 


s street,  Finsiairy, 


«cl.itc=..  Quau- 

tities  furnished; 


SuSlon  of  tlm  oS^f  ^ the’;*^  j fatih^kg  mii^e  hn  ei^ry  kiiM  of 

innsroucb  as 


^;hie,  and  the  ^-ngmes^h^gnt  , jnac  rne 


m;sp  :f-.^ho;;;;^  which  is  now,  „nnn„hy,  shot 
1 . 1 -c  i,cv<r,L-ia  uri.fp  nnfortU"  I r,tir,i^  The 


gained  » jr  r'f  “Z^rof-hms^sV;™  unfirtu.  1 The  same  materials  will  turuUr  : 


its  contents. 

"“a  S.i.tPT  AT  T.oxaTOX.-A  very 


ANRWAn.nar.^ 

tall  chimney  t h e„  e„cted 


lias  I'lah  utc**  , 

mill  of  Messrs,  c!  H_«rvey  & Son,_ncar  Stafford. 


The  new  chimney  has  been 
• ■ of  Mr. 


Shy  k™  -A^n,  fVmn  Jhe  le^gns^j.^  k soda;  and  a pecnlh 


and,  as  guano  and  saltpetre  now  command  hig^h 


prices,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  propr.eto^of 


IbZ  siooft  will  turn  them  to  good  account. 
AAT..11-  tho  anlnpct  of  inamires,  I will  here  men- 


Shrllon  

Turner  & % 

Brown  & Son 

Green *„r,i 

Perry 


77  h 0 
18  0 0 
'.13  0 0 


incolu  street,  Mile-enrl-road. 

Tect.  Quanlitiea 


Wliile  on  the  subject  of  mannres,  ,, 

salt  and  lime  mi.xed  together 


gmduallv  irmpo^  cach'oth'er-:  the  result“of  the 

? . find  a necuhar  deliquesient 


deliquesce 


Stephei  Wear,  bu.lder,  H»ugton  he  shaH  .s  O»om,,o.s.... 
circular  iu  form,  and  nses  to  „„  alt.tm  of  “ J ^ .iZ  .0  to  tto  It  has  a great  attraction 

than  211  feet,  or  upwards^ot  AJ  yaiu son  lynm  ^ „t,„nsnliere.  and  is  an 


For  ten  Alm'hoiise* 
for  Mr.  J.  H.  Moses.  Mr.  Hopkins,  av 
Biippntd:—  ifi.iriO 


Foster . 

Ashhy 
Seweli  & Son 
Lovej'-'y 


1,2P5 


At  the  base  of  the  . 

the  square,  the  chimney  is  U feet  « 

diameter,  and  ff\»''“‘ZZnZd  °i'h  " ™“t --o” 
top  the  whole  being  siirmnuntea 
coping,  weighing  2 tons  6 cwt. 
top  to  bottom  is  of  the  uniform 


for  the  moisture  of  the  atmospbert 
admirable  fertilizer  for  sandy  hot  soils.— J.  H. 

CUPBOARES.-May  T,  through  tbe  medium  of 
yonr  valuable  journal,  make  a enSg^f!""  "‘  v 
iespect  to  cupboards?  1 certainiy  think  they 
oZht  to  be  ventilated  as  one  of  yonr  eorrespo.  - 
dents  said  : hut,  further,  as  there  are  lliousands 
of  small  houses  for  the  middle  classes,  I think 


ror  new  Shop  Fronl,  at  No,  2S7,  Ui;pe'-«tm_ct. 

ton.  Mr.  William  Smiih,  architect,  Islu^mi  .^  ^ 

Q (, 

„ 

<,  „ 

Jiimes  & 


0 rebuilding  House  and  Prembes,' 
reet,  Commercial-road  East.  Mr 


out  toZZZrt  frZ  cra-’ckh.g  by  the  effects  of  “ „,„t  he  had  to  “‘>"-"■-“,0  te 

E,  f was  nub  up  some- 1 to  aid  that  some  alteration  should  be 


The  lightning-cnductor  was  put  up  s 


Xt  in  the  4epie  I»ok  styk,  by  a man  csoend^ 


mg  out.idc,  by  means  of  an  endless  rope, 

woiiihts  attached.  fn.,.*,™  Pn\r\iT'? 

rnoposED  NEW  Piers  op  the  Tyne  Commis 
gxoN  —At  a recent  meeting  of  this  Comrainsion, 
the  Piers  Committee  reported  that  a plan  pre- 
nared  by  Mr.  Walker,  showing  the  suggested  lines 
!.f  lliiished  piers,  had  been  hud  before  tnem.  The 
shortest  lines,  terminated  the  piers  in  ..1 


r^ade  in  cupboard  doors.  They  arc  usually  hung 
on  hinges,  and  open  outwards  into  the  room  ; con- 
sequciuly,  no  person  cm  sit  witl.m  a yard  or  so 

of  them,  without  moving  every  time  a per^^^^^^^ 


first,  or  biiuiLcou  - o^Vsefot  low 

low  water  ; the  second,  in  30  teet  at  low 


For  pulling  down 
No  20,  W’due  Horse  stv 
Charles  Dunch,  architect ;— 

Her-er  

Curtis 

Brown  (accepted)  


•19  0 « 


feet  at 


[r  low  Wttl-Cl  , K.AX-  -s-w.  , _ 

; and  the  third,  or  outer  lines,  in  36  fbet  at 


"■'ywater  Tiio''cOBt’ot  executing  ‘.’'“f 


IS  stated  by  Mr.  Walker,  being  for  Z.S 


„L  : to  the  -ond,  Ga0.000(  : ato  to  Hm 


to  the  cupboard  (and  if  the  room 
is  not  much  space  to  move  •about).  To  avoid  that 
ineouvenience,  I suggest  that  the  doors  shouUl 
he  made  to  slide  up  and  down  m two  separate 
parts,  in  the  maimer  that  windows  do  with 
weights. — G.  W. 

CnirasE  BoimiNOS  in  A'istiiaiia  — M e are 
told  that  the  Chinese  have  lately  ““d®  “ Z™- 
contribiition  to  the  number  ot  the  public 


Melton  Mowbray  it'nsfl  in  0 

Beniieti  Si  bon • ^ j, 

Booth  & Sons „ 

^,,3,,  „ q 

Clitton  

EiUs  & Co 


865  lb 


For  alteration  to  Queen’s  Hotel,  St. 


Marliu’s-l: 


third. 


c-"";  buildings  of  Melbourne.  According  to  the  .Tesivn- 
'’•'  i 7,-„„  a„.teHe.  in  Little  Bourke-street  niul  the 


with  Mr.  Walker,  it  was 


toO^;Zd  — 


! tieOeyi  {jtZZClOCf  1 lA  -AA  V Vl<XV.* 

tile  Commisiionms  to  adopt  the  middle  line  as  the  ! “'!»?>  '““d"'?  Z“.Z.iX,m  Britisli-horn 


lino  on  which  the  piers  are  to  be  carried  out  and  ^ numbers  (according  to  the  Arg,is) 

- , terminatingthe  piers  at  a c epth^  | . „„d  feel  «“desmen  Bcem 


. .rfS.'OS  0 

bo.'::;::: ; 
Sm&sheito';:::;::::::  ; 

Conder  *>'011  0 

„ 

Lawrence  


Oflices,  for  Messrs.  Knowles  & Post 
Ladds,  architect 


X!:Sl^wZ;:Ti;;Stonds.io„ers..solv.^j-^—'^^ 

- t^^  u^ystcrious  characters  which 


that  Mr.  Walker  be  requested  to  report  to  them  oa 
tbo ‘three  lines,  setting  forth  fully  the  rea-sona  m 
favour  of  each  separate  line,  and  generally  the 


° Gas —The  fast-improving  town  of  Kmyer  has 
been  lighted  with  gas,  according  to  the 
ham  Post  The  works  are  situ.ite  on  the  bunk  ot 
the  canal,  near  the  Lock  Inn  The  apparatus  was 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Kichardson  & Lo.,  ot 
Duilley.  The  main  pipes  arc  from  Messrs.  Coch- 
rane & Co.,  of  WoodMde. The  Neath  Gas  Com- 

pany are  building  two  large  gasometers  at  the 
Latt,  which,  when  completed,  will,  It  is  expected, 
adequately  supply  the  town  for  many  yeai-a 
come,  whilst  the  quality  will  be  superior  to  that 
now  made.  One  of  the  gasometers  is  being  built 
near  tbe  canul,  and  when  the  men  wore  digguig 
for  tbo  foundation,  the  water  suddenly  broke  in 
upon  them,  completely  inundating  the  w^^le  ot 


uuders'tand.  Iu  a central  position  in  ‘Gat  street 
Kong  Meng  &„Co.  have  lately  erected  a court- 


For  building  nc 
Moorgate-street.  Mr. 

Mansfield  & Sou d’o-.; 

Ita'sha*  l‘te 

Ax/ord 3jjy^ 

^Aiisou 3g.,8 

Heath 


For  snnffry  alterstto-  '"Z.lScmL"'"' 


alwm  'with  a thin  coating  of  plaster,  whieh,  when 

. V..  .1. Vsi ^mxy o qH/iH  Bvei' 


dry,  should  be  whitewashed.  Lvery  part  ot  the 
dreplace  which  is  not  exposed  to  being  soiled  and 
made  black  by  the  smoke,  should  be  kept  as  white 
and  clear  as  possible.  As  white  reflects  more  heat 

^ ....  0-1  rvAl./lV.  /.rtlnni*  IT 


r'Zii^r-  h^'heSi  taken  by  IH.  | as  - --  “X  o^ 

Ilickorv,  of  Bridgwater. At  the  new  gas-works  ought  Mwajs  to  be  P™tored  o 


Hickory,  of  Bridg’ 

at  Hendon,  Sunderland,  the  tank  is  12d  feet  in 
diameter  oiid  25  feet  deep  : and  was  excavated 
and  built  by  Hr.  J.  Hurst,  c,mtractor.  The  gas- 
holder was  erected  by  the  workmen  oi  Messrs.  1. 
Biirot  & Sons,  of  Birmingham,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  William  Ashmore.  The  diameter 
is  120  feet,  the  depth  50  feet,  and  it  will  hold 

600  000  cubic  feet  of  gas. The  price  of  gas 

supplied  by  the  gas  companies  in  Dundee  is  to  are 
he  reduced  from  6s.  6d.  to  5b.  per  thousand  feet.  I J. 


Scott  . 

Fish 

Chapman  , „ 

Jackson  & Shaw 


1,650 

1,495 


house,  where  disputes  amoug  Chinamen  wil  be  Me.  W.  VViffi.ais,  .mh  «a -j- 

disposed  of  after  their  own  manner  and  according  „,.„t I'.i.e  a 

to  their  own  laws.  It  is  of  brick,  with  a front  ot 
white  stone,  the  columns  of  the  one  story  Ion  c, 
and  of  the  other  composite.  There  are 
places,  tbe  Chinese  having  some  superstition 
on  that  point ; and,  to  obviate  another  pre- 
judice, the  windows  are  not  placed  one  above 
another.  , , 

Tireplaces.— The  bricks  should  be_  covered 


erecting  Cottages,  at  EiifieU  Highway,  for  Mr 
Mitchell,  ul  Francis  George  W icldows  arclnuct 

H«en&Sou X'.'. I' 2*766  0 0 

2,6S4  0 0 


Heath . 

Sargeant g sn  ' 



Norman o ht.s 





Gotte  . 2^^y^, 

Greenwood  ■ 


a chimney  fireplace;  and  black,  which  reflects 
neither  light  nor  heat,  should  be  most  avoided. 
Tha  Btoves  which  have  long  been  in  use  Ibrougli 
Sweden  warm  the  room  uniformly  with  a quarter 
of  tbe  fuel  required  in  others,  and  are  free 
from  disagreeable  steams,  and  elegant  in  appear- 
ance. They  are  constructed  with  “ an  iron  grate- 
work,  and  panes  of  a fine  clay  fitted  therein,  which 
are  varnished  according  to  taste  and  ability. 

J.  B. 


For  constructing  new 


icu.-i;  ..vv  Sewprs,  laying  new  ston 
Invert,  and  underpinning  to  old  Sewers,  m Sussex-a 
aud  adjacent  streets,  Paddington , ^ ^ 

Hill 

Bethick  .. 

Yfoman . , 

■Wells  . 


. i6'-2,347 


2.277 

■■■ 2,243 

2,J25 

Pearson . 

Thirst I’-oq 

Hardy  & Blomfield 

Crockett  (accepted)  ‘ 

Cole 


0 ( 


For  House.  Stabling,  &c.,  at  Chc.shunt.  M 
rftrchitect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs 
Son: — 

r.  J.  Edney, 

Curtis  & 

Minty 

Stevenson  . . 

1,030 

l,n27 

973 

735 

0 

Jimes  & Ashton 

PuRh  vSt  Wallis 

Elsom . . 

n 

0 

CTreeiiwood  

Cooke 

603 

n 

; 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

l/TE.  WILLIAM  ELLIS  OK, 

AECIIITECT  and  CONSULTING  8UR\'EYOR, 

13,  yENCBtniCg-BPILDINOafFENCHDRCH-STREET.  E.C. 


L PARTNER  WANTED.  LaiTORKINR 

M ZiS-i'l’tsi,’:’  S 

rSrioteii-i.ai^AS".",;;;"^^^  ” '<>  ■>■  l ■■ 

LAND  anci  ENGINEERING  STIR- 

n'w  ■'OraT.taS.M  prilteHa  . SuAnj 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Oljmpn.  {»o„U  1.  .„U1W  to  cWm  to,  „1„  work.  .0,1  oould 
TOlUy  tol„.ao  lb,  oooltMl  .llogolbo,.  Dot  „top.,.a,lo,  f,„,„  o„, 
.*■1)0  can  Bee  tlie  contract,  *c,).— Freijnent  Traveller,— H.  E.— J.  Jl,  H 
B-Juii,  (not  undersLiiidabU).— J.  B.— 
'■  rev\y  ra  »onId  but  una- 

Ba(l}.-V  W^-C.  L.-J.e.  R,i  _ Uessrs.  H,-J.  L.  (it  would  be  incon- 
/enifiit  to  discuM  each  statementa  given  In  evidencel.-Coiiatant 
•.a»er-hy.-0.  G.- W.  H.-W.  U.-W.  T— J.  S.-N,  and  N.-R.  M.  L. 

( I^O  TICE, — All  Communications  reseed- 

n<}  Advertisemoiis,  Subscriptions,  ^'-c.,  should  be 
addressed  to  " The  Publisher  of  the  Builder  ” 
ifo.  1,  YorJe-street,  Covent-garden.  All  other 
\lom7numcalions  should  be  addressed  to  the 
^Editor,”  and  not  to  the  ''Publisher." 

J.  Post-office  Orders  and  Remiltances  should  be 
hade  payable  to  Ur.  Morris  B.  Coleman. 

I Advertisements  cannot  bereceived for  the  current 
^fe^s  issue,  later  than  FIVE  O’clock,  Dm 
I)  Thursday.  ' 


Man,  a 

Hoxl'iu.N.  ' Sbciierdesa-walkj 


EE-ENGAGEMENT,  by 

ar.wioto,  .SZ  “"l-tod  ..a  wo,kioe 

Address,  A.  Z l”  HawthoLi*at'rei*  UaUinotilids.— 

: -J—  »i>«'thQru-street,  Kliiga-roaJ,  Kingalnud-gate,  N. 


-b,.-  A.  B.  =“i!"£Zto“£,:ri,'b"“‘'='’ ■" «" 


TT-r  . -VTmTVT.  ARCHITECTS,  *c. 

WANTED,  a KE-ENGAGEMENT,  by  an 

H.  H.  H.  Oftice  of  " The  Builder  " ^ 'Ui'iutitiea,— AUdreaa, 

“ y““”S  Architect  and 

occupy  t>,irt  of  ids  iline  • or undertake  an  ENOAREJtENT  t- 
Biirna'^pecinratiou,  in  preixtrlng  A 

office,  Fiinibury  Paveiueiit.  Adili-ess,  C.  D.  Post 


mUT?  At  .•  IltriLUERS, 

I 'Hii  Advertiser  wishes  for  a SITTIATTniM 

1 AsFORFMANof  BRlCKLAVkltt  XT  ^IIUAIIUJN 
latye  joba.— First-rate  teatminiGai-  r P’''*  superintended  jevcral 
W-  B,  11.  8tanmora-aU^“  employers.- Address. 


A N 1 E D,  by  a YOUNG  MAN 

2.  TtoM8.-w-i,l.o..  f g.rCo  a E *“  “""'“‘“-J.  B 


VTT  A CO.\TR.1CTORS. 

W^.wSaye^hF^A''’^®'^  FOREMAN 


T-r-r  • -KvryA-r^-rb  ™ PLyaiBERS,  4e. 

Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

, Tbxm’S  builders.  PLUMBERS,  ic. 

M P L O Y M E N T as 

R™  Sy  V^Ssto  *™b-Ada,w„,  J.  WICKERS, 


w 


rn?  At  A- 

of  brst- 

“8“'’  tiiHa^UwL^ira 

OFFICE,  totok.lb.tor  ofjjo’i',  o?'!?mS|0'"  “bniLDEE'S 
Btocto.  OooS  aibortloiiu  ...JVmuStm, 


10  TiaBER.llERCH.lNrRj^SAJOMILL  FROFRIETORS,  ASD 

W^^uiiSR-  k‘“l  O’^pooionced  Man,  a 

Timber-yard.  Uo.lentamIa'‘tb- workii^gor  k"® S^w-mill  or 

tbm  With  a saw-iuill.  Ui.exceVionaVie^^^^^^^^ 

wss;;ar„*'sa“'  ^ '•  a-  ™ "2  nr.  z 


TANTED,  an  EFFICIENT  CLERK,  who 


/"ANTED,  in  an  Architect’s  Office,  a 

onlii.t,  5,  z,  Oirlojo’r " So  BuTito"'’'  i»  o,o 


^ miSitoN®,  Experienced  SHOP- 

W». -.AdSrbw,  O.  v”o.,".'r/B"„LS;S^ 


PANTED,  for  a Permanency,  a tboroiirrhly 

expencnced  (Iret-clnss  SMITH,  for  hot  water  and 

'Ath^Sstimo^aK^  F^;-  THOMAS^  '‘for”  B*’ 

^8  Patent  Stoves  and  Ranges.  81,  Rishopsgate-stfeet^Wlthin* 


"y^ANTED,  by  an  efficient,  practical  Man 
W^-L^'TED,  an  ENGAGEMENT,  by  a 

nroLl.L"  2“c™7  kJ  St*"*”.'  “"’"'■•I-Fa,  nilsnor, 

B.Y^Offiee  of  "Tbe  Builder,-^  of'jsctjou  to  the  country.-Addreis, 
Advertiser,  arred  23  an 

sILtoS'g.c.rriei;,”  ,t"  rr- 'S'-  -•■"“S 

B'-'^LDERS.  SURVF.YORS,  OR  LAND  AGFNTS 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  in  eftherTf 

orAc^ergimaf^H-ifat*;  td  “ Man,  aged  SO,  wl.o  Isleemt 
very  moderate.-Addrvss.  D.  29.  I„!^er  Kenni'np^n-Ut^e^S  w!' 


mWli'  builders,  house  AGEN'iy.  4c 

'I'tlE  Advertiser,  a steady,  active 

«rpenJ?r  by^;iLe?a‘ld ‘rg?«;^ '»  » Joiner‘a„i 
TlilEKEEPER.  Sc  "V'ae-L  no?^  ’ ’aWe  s SIPUaTION  as 

penuaneut  situatiun —Address  r as  arhanceofa 

eud,  E,  Auuress,  L.  K.  1.  tiarlfou-road  South,  Mlle- 

rr-ra  A J ARCmTElTS  4 BURVEVoRa  ~ ’ 

olficefM’wdl  Aa'‘L»;^uVn-hL‘Le^‘'^  ®''  *"  ^"itHect-s 

T.  A.  Post- 


otBce,  Felii-t 


^ Gentleman  of  great  expo- 

sHu.ation  where  lelinbiliiv!^. 'l  o ,*mks.  or  engage  himself  in  any 
■k-stree™lj;!,d,n.  l»t«^Kiity  are  deslrable.-AdJress.  A.  li. 


0.w..ito?E„r.‘,“  , ’■'■‘"'"'S  “f  ‘lie  present 
Keuiiord's,  07,  Upper  Tliaiiies'streei^^iiC**  ^BOWTflER,  at  Messtr. 

/ JOi-AblONAL  ASSISTANCE.  — A Sur- 

meBtin//ith'„“„  E'oAGBSVrTr 

aad  BuilderA-Addrass.  .X.  y.t 


' “ respectable 

IIERY  BCSISpSs.’to'Vr.rSi;™  ™,  'S'-, 

.ppir  to  Mr.  T.  WY.ATT.  Rto.  6.  M.to.ag:.  i.'C.to  ~ "' 


, TO  SMITHS. 

. ANTED,  one  accustomed  to  HOT 

Wy.--AdJre8s.  W.  J,  MILES,  lioniuimger?Bre^th!S 

\ANTED,  in  tJie  Neighbourhood  of  Lon 

^ don,  an  ESrABLtSHED  RRICKVAUD,  will,  Steam  Powe 
A r f „•  rtivnlly,— Address,  B.  Y.  care  of  Messr. 

<4  Co.  1,  Bathurst-street.  Hyde-|>ark.  W.  eoiaieMn 


SnaYEYOES.  BHILDSRS.  A. 

Young  Man,  who  has 

PiVhif  under  article*  in  a country  olHce.  n 8ITUA 

m ^heroftheaWe.  Opportuiiiiies  for  improveinent  ami  n 
pKree^!SnJon°,llr^^'  ‘■«='>“mended.-Address,  W.  P, 

Ranted,  by  a Builder’s  Clerk,  a RE- 

Sfl  ENGAGEMENT.  Hia  been  8eveu  years  In  his  urespnf 
e-?Ch“!sra®  measuring  clerk. -Address.  H.  13, 


IANTED,  by  a Gentleman,  EMPLOY 

IlMSSTtaEROIREBEIN.i  WORK.  C.„  w |„J 

L 27  .'S  : ‘ >"«»•  «f  .nir.  w, ,t  a;? "ir 


lANTED,  by  an  Engineer  a SITUA- 

i.  xTrrvr^  ™ BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  EMPLOY 

iMlENratSTAIRCASEor  HANDRAIL  WORK:  TheAdvtr 
well  up  iu  both,  aud  would  take  either  diiv  or  ui  eo 

:^g  rreferTed.-Addreas,  J.  W.  6,  Bayhaiu-stteel!  CamXn: 

. CONTRACTORS. 

to  a thoroughly  efficient 

rfieop  FOREMAN,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT : is  guile  com 


TTT  A IKoNMONOPRS. 

Belllianger  and 

JJr,.  “ir«2'Yrr?‘l,"a™x.  to  ,h. 

ilaiylebmie.  ’ “mPOri’»t*«et.  BUudford-square, 

-ARCHITECTS. 

VV  by  the  Advertiser,  aued  21  i 

either  Um;,oraJ;?orperJ^nL.'“ 


TTX-  , ^0  ARCHITECTS. 


E 


iT’-raxTTwx^,  TO  BUILDERS,  »c. 

VENING  E.MPLOY.MENT.— A Yoimo 
.tor^.,.RK„acK.MACV:?.VhKCfi.yrc^^^^^^ 


AQ  TT  A'lr  BUILDERS. 

SURVEY  OH,  who  has  been  mnoli 
ltor,„„b;?a‘”„St,™""£5  Sr''.b7''w”f  “'I  ""“““I-  *.U.  till 
take'  'ocT  QnA.NnTTF/‘'*;2KASI,H22''  ‘^'7‘2-rtoi'2i'Bnltor2  to 

MATE. 


Twr  A ATr^iT-K'^reECrS  AND  SDEVKYmUl. 

\UAN1ED,  a EE-ENGAGEMENT  as 

worklbB,  nnii  dlto]2d4win22‘“,2n-2yT‘!t/’''‘s’l'‘’  (t"'*''.'!. 

told™.,  w.  II.  „„  df  Hd.K.f.Vr.TRnKiiAtoi’/Kl""'”''^^ 


TTT  A ATmtoT,  , ’■I.'IBEE  TRADE. 

W ANTED,  by  a Young  Man,  wlio  has  been 
oJt-lor  L^AoSi  ’■‘I'/X’’;'®'  to  TEAVELI.P,r'" 

Ai*.  R.  FM.u.R.rauSLSlurS;;'^ 


™.  Rlvrb-Addr...,  Kb  to,  ?£. 


A TAT  A m™A)r?,’''’'“/"0R3  OR  duilders! 

JN  AGEM,  who  has  had  entrusted  to  iiis 
F.iiid  i.7;!s  to  b.xfbiy"'™  ,■•  b'seno.uied.  ...d 

j.™„„  ™, J„r.  todto  mbdbb-Add™..  ATtriW^Vf'-^ 


WI  “VJ^sns.  and  other., 

AtNlED,  by  a Young  Man,  a PEEMA 

eEAINES,\2,7F'i'Fa'ii"ASi.r-i^^^^^^ 

.,  Liverpoid-roaii.  iBlingtnii.  "■  B.  o.  Upper  John- 


A and  MEA- 

Mrs.  F^pheFs,  StaUuLrNwd;. mU, 


-r-r-r  1 -.-TFT,——  TO  P-AINTER3. 

W^iRi™i2’i  Man,  a SITUA- 

.JnL  ,bS,z "V  ,r 

London,  W.Cb  ' ' St.  M.itUn's-Uu” 


A YOIT  rJo  ' m’  i'ki'  “‘•'■X"SSTAI,  RAIKTERS. 

A ^VimAomiE^AT"'’?’  ‘lesirous  of 

to  A ur.ito'  to  MtotoV-ASd^ri 'J  K «?  "rTi  5""  ff'"'  • 

Stratford,  Bucks.  * > 1-C.  N.Mr*.  Caliadlut's,  stony 

A ^riUreUUGHLY Practical  UAIiPENTEK 

S.SJ-  :: 

Working  diawings  and  setUiig  out  auy  clnsa  of  work  - a .1  .It ’*.►'** 

r-iriiu;', to2~-Add,.r.'’4‘i';  p^'u;: 


TTT-  A ATm-r-TT  TO  PLUJIBERS.  Ac. 

l^ANTED,  to  PLACE  a YOUNG  MAN 

uJ  L.,Tr;S™“L"".i£.S  «■» 

U„p“,rV5;7".JCpS,".2x-Add,.„,  A.  Z. 


■1  TT  A TTrr-wl?  “OreMSS.  PLUMRER.,  ...  ’ 

EMPLOYMENT  as 

.Mr.  2.  WHITE, 


ArrsTT  TT  -.T  Tb  , "^0  BUILDERS,  4c. 

THOPrOUGHLY  practical  FOEEJIAN 

Oirr„  l.R„‘;iK'b'.r“.;  ito‘SrSi,l7,';;'’S“-'0ED  to  . 

..did  irtit  ol  jrrt  to  toto  .1,,^.”“"  J',,  .’'.d?''  « toll  1 

milking  working  dr-Lwiii..»  wm.i  ..  „ 'mmeiimu  « estate  ; U capable  of 
-^s.  Aged  37.-Addres..  A.  B.  34,  Grea't^.miik^.^^L 


^ Young  Man,  a SITUA 

T V 1I0N  as  PLUMBER.  No  oldrction  a » OJ.1  UA- 
town  rreferreiL-Addrese.  G.  H ,r  Mri.  Utvidg^'a!  rA^nu^"'^ ' 


A ^»r  engaged  in  the  construction 

sss.r;^;r?;u=::ir2;ir^iS- S“ 


W,  BUILDERS  AND  OTHERS- 

“ ^iTUATION,  by  a Youn 

“ EE-ENGAGEMENT  ns 

J.  .auuxeM,  u stewai’t  8-grove,  Brompton,  S.W. 


-A 


X ARCHITECI'S.  «c. 

WELL-(,)GALlFiliD  ASSISTANT 

n^ENIUOFM^FVT  “t  ‘‘  <3«‘rou8  of  meellog 

"'•/■‘'’•'AOEMENT.  Tcriua  very  niodetato  — .addrea.  P « 
of  to.  Haduutt,  News  Agent,  45.  Chaudo»-iM-eet.  W.C.’  ' 


AxrrvTTxTx?  SUJIVEYORS  AND  OTHERS.  ' 

lOUNG  Man,  with  nearly  three  years’ 

Cl:^l^'«nTL^^rCint‘^wi!hVoo^ke:pi.?«‘^“^ 


h4Mli^5"o<iUtfK.3K-: 


I'i.V  • t. 


[Oct.  19,  1861. 


qtained  glass  windows  for 

,ss?«i?fero“ASf !2S?ss  Sssi-risiu 


SoEElfS'BfACKra"^^^^ 


TO  AIimilTBCTa.  __,ttpttTiC; 

GOOD  and  expeditious  DKAUOtlin 


H H H for  di-awiiig  on  -wood. 

H H H for  archit«:turftl  use. 
n H for  cnsrtueeriiig. 

n for  sketching. 

H B bariJ  and  black  for  diaw- 


LIVKICCB  u* 

F F light  niitl  stiiwluig- 
F for  general  tiso. 

B black  for  shading. 
B B ditto  ditto. 

bub  ditto  illtto. 

B B B B ditto  ditto. 


TENNINGS’S  SHOP  SHUTTER-SHOE 

Spia  by  J1 1.Ob...»nsei..  •r;Jo'BO?5Ex‘"iK08, 
Sa»ll«T  »a  E.„ln..rt,,8 


A UAx'^ybb  1*  verf.cUy‘ciiiy.ble  of  EolUnB 

"."ttlfrSSoo’rSfS^^^  ‘ail,'™,  of  mp'ny 
SoaoEmxt.  t.™»  ,n„ao«t«.-Aaa™.e.i>.E 

street. Griiy'8ii.n-rcnd. 


'Frederick 


BUREOW’S 


TO  ABCllfTECTd  AND  SUBVEYORS. 

A gentleman,  aged  2., 

A liiaAOEMEXT  In  Xovjo.bor. 

'I;  :sr-ea 

[Mlbno,aUsUAaiL.A‘”Mf.  JAMES  PAYNE,  Oeoer.l  Post-otnee, 

Birruilighain. 


PERFECT’  FIF.IjD  ^^AbbES  In  ® ^ eacb.  Sent, 

Oficere,  Sporlsmcii.  andTouriatB,  in  .’TyTTOpTiv 

-ipt  of  Po-=t-olllo©  Orders 


Re  dodge  & GIANDONATI’S  BANK- 

rUPTCV.-INDIA-EUBBER  driving  BANDS,  HOSE, 

Id  BANKBDpis’  Soe”  ».  now.poopoioa  1.  .1.,  « *1  ■ r.auc 

■ 1 from  list  prices.  — 


Price  ai  aiiu  u guiuei*--.  c<.a. 
W.  AJ.  BURROW, JIalvei 


• llu,  fily.  JOHnTeNNeVtT  ti3.  Cornbill. 

• the  West-end.  B.  ARNOLD,  72,  Baker  street.  . 


TO  O.VRPENTERH,  &c  TtiT-r>ljr\T717 

4 VOTTNd  MAN  wislics  for  IAIPKOV.h- 

;LtS»a”"»Va‘LS  M.  T.  Po,l-o<««,  BUI,  S.E. 


DRYGESON’S  ORGAN  EAOTORY, 

isspiSsls^ 

of  Organs  in  all  V-'-rte  °f  ^ 

SiEiNamSiSuAVioss.  peize medal, iHi. 


DrAiNO  B.ANDS,  hose,  » XfW 

mHE  LEATHER  CLO'l'H  COMPANY 

B™i«  AgrioXral.  Building,  and  Steam  purpoe^ 
HOSE  t Vagon.  and  Rick  Covers,  and  every  desenp- 

BiP"“”‘ig'5S>T*K'JjST,;  COMPAQ  (LIMITED), 

Bd.  Caunon-street  West,  Loudon,  B.C.  


ITHE  mercantile  EIRE  INSURANCE 

I COMPANY. 

__  _ . IT  r. 


Temporary  Ofll-es,  31.  Tliren<lnre.llc-8 
* ■'  ■-■..piul,  2,(HH)i.  sterling, 


JunXM-UITE  OATEE,  S“Si”  A L W.  C.l.r,  San,  A Co.) 


Cl.rl..  MnnUon, 

e'iw.^1  Cohen , rsii.  Co.) 

LtaS’,  w “m  w i IM'-"'  «•"«“ 

Unlit'  ,,f  India.  Londtiu.  and  tTiUia 


VXATVNT  GRAINING  APPARATUS 

the  varloiiH  wouds.  They  are  ^ renav  the  cost  of  them  In  two 

days'  working : they  '"‘1^/'; * iirosnectna  will  be  sent  upon 
l.,i.,ot  .aa  a »•' loT-  KEESllAW, 
“5.T  oXbS  ”’S  M>a«I«alb~.  Blsb-.«<.t,  Maiylabob., 

“nTAou.  af  lha  Palaal  G-MM  Toal.  will  larwa.daa  apab 

>b»  receipt  of  a Poat-ofRce  order  for  i2f. 


/CAUTION. — Alessrs.  DODGE  & 

August  last,  calling -u  <iuralio  l oti  that  they  may  not 

riiiLrsrMCii'Ssri 

ait  “aJSSSfmSawV.  al  .ay  da.adpUo.  of  ladlb-yabb.. 
THE  LEATHER  CLOTH  COMPANY  (LIMITED), 

IHB  labAlliau.  T/)US0NT.  M.tIUlKltlg  Dirt 


COMPANY  (blBllll-AK). 

A LOUSONT.  M.tiuiKitig  Director. 
56.  Cannon-street  West.  London.  Ist  November.  180<J, 


ri^T  ^-RTTBBER  mill  BANDS, 


°Xnrc^“nku?i;idri.L«!;dc,1.,andCh. 

Peter  P.  r>A>lL  eig.  (Messm  Kidli.  B.oU^^  s.hrudcr  A Co.) 


jtoneri  oiniin  a.  ..V  I 

Prederir8o‘me8"eW.'(»H83i8.  SomcB.  Mullens  & Co.) 

0,a,g.  EabbJl  »;■  IfX 

lSarJL'-M,u,..  Gly?.  Jnil-_.,L  Co.  Lbmb..ra..tr.at. 

BlAbobb  D,.Jayn“a=.™»aka,  4G,  P..ylU.b.»l-M«"'. 

WesImiiiBtcr.  ....  . ,_ 


RAINERS  and  the  TRADE  SUPPLIED 

'"'"'“j.X'Sfar..' M5AS“.'J'.pp.la..l0b  la  hb,  Sal.  Aya.t., 

GIBBINS,  BROTHERS, 

YAENIBB  .aa  E™E,COLOBE^MAKEM IMPOETEEB, 

..ELEEEATPD?Trra"”araEE?SE"scVS^^^ 

CELEBRATED  BlAl^ji  Colour,  and 

WftiTOnted  of  the  purest  qmvlity  ami  at  the  lowe. 

W for  KerahaWB  Oralning  Machines. 


Rpeurltv  -CanlUl  2 (WO.oiW.'strriing^fvi'ly  siil^crlbed  for  by  ii  large 
^fwealtliy  iir.H-rietary.  Sim.OOOL  paid  up  and  invested. 

ntsea  promptly  and  libeniHy  seUled. 

An^lsks  r,.irdui.ontheit  own^  furt.Ubed  on 

apSlon  J:r’'the'  Tempor^  OBices,  31.  Threadneedle-st.eeL 
Landon,  F-C. 


K 


"Wts  PAINTING  BRUSHES 

... .1  Tj  WHIT  * nn. 


* “Tames'ltoT?  n an^ock.^”  , 


TO  BUILDERS  AND  O-m^B.  -rTr/tTlTra 

mAEPAULINS  for  COVERING  WORKS. 

H RCAFFOLD  AND  HEMP  ROPE 

^ AWNInSs  FOR  FOUNDATION  STONES. 

CARY  & PRIER, 

DE  BFjIUTOIR  factory.  SOUTHOATB  ROAD.  N. 


arc  all  stamped  0.  B.  KENT  * CO. 

And  are  manufactured  solely  by  G B.  KEOT  « t-u. 
at  11,  Gr«it  Marlborough-str^t.  London.  W. 

Established  1777.  , ..niifx. 

,,,,\s.sery*a»‘,'srK^ 

the  best  that  can  he  made 


porary  Amiliigs  c.. 

p„„pi.ib,»ua».  ^ pigGOTT, 


T7)  PUNCH  PLATE  GLASS 

J-i  snllf.  Pb.aTE  GLASS  M'AREHOUSE  M.SOIIO  EIJL  .bEE 
-’hi.  alpeed  ',7“™,.?'; I s lS»  BEAuVirOL 

the  Tnuie  Kcneraib . that  lie  is  ’‘"I',  ’“Af/y  j;  , pj^ie  (Hass 

flS'-raSto  1;  Sin"  « 2 «'•  ';r 

T'vuTicH  TARIFF  RATES.  Tlie  superior  snlistance.  pol  sh,  a 
VERY  REDUCED  RATES 


TMPORTANT  to  DUILDERS  and 

I PAINTERS  Genuine  White  Lead,  30s.  per  cwt. 

Pine  Pale  Oak  Vamlsh.  7a.  Gd.  per  g.illon. 
a»,  UPbg;  E”.';||„|,  ,„V  ,1,.  Tr:yH  .t  lb.  lawaat  bPaa. 


KAMPTULICON,  or  India  Rubber  am 

Carli  FLOOR  CLOTH. 

Bbnertor  to  u.y  molotlol  ey.r  m.d.  lo.  lb.  ob..il.is  oI  rioon.Se. 

P G.  TRESTRAIL  & CO. 

lOi  2n.  WALBROOK,  E,0. 
Manufactory-South  London  Works.  Lambeth. 


L A S S — W.  H.  JACKSON  supplies 

isSiSissiS 

^'“"■'lUM  of  prices  and  estimate*  forwarded,  on  application  at  tl 
Wai-ehuu«e,  315.  Oxford-streo*  W. 


rUlYSTAL  WHITE  SHEET  GLASS.— 

\_y  WHOLESALE  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  NVINDOM  GLAbS 
British  and  Patent  Pl-ate.  Crown,  Sheet.  HorticuUural.  Sta-ued, 

Coloured,  OruaintnUd,  Ground,  FluUd.Rovigb  Plate, 

PhcitoeraTililo,  and  every  deecriptioil  of  Gla«8. 
milbi.l..  .ud  I«rw.;,tal  Ir.,  .»  y..«Pl  .!  bb.!.™  " 


TO  BOILDEEB,  DECpRATORB.  *‘A_TTatTV« 

T7HRST-CLASS  PAINTING  BRUSHES 
IcYwukib.-.  mibbO.  vS.i“  E™b“  . 

.1  lb.  m..t  l»Ei.y.i  ..wlibbllbb-  T. 

HAMILTON  & CO. 

Ko.  M,  OEEFfK'iTEmT'.'sMfGBUUAbii’W  W. 

And  of  their  Agents,  ar-io  ..ml  P 

oxrrTTT  * HILL  Vaniish  Makei-s.  13.  Raven-row.  Mi  e-end,  i- 
^F  TUCKfod  mid  Odour  Warehouse  138.  St.  AllgtnVplace. 

’ Edgwate-road,  w . 


VENTILATION— PUKE  AIP.. 


Olid  n-; 


R,  MiriTAM  & CO. 

3i)  and  SI,  PRINCES  STREEl'.  SOHO.  LONDON.  M. 


ULATE  GLASS.— The  MANUFAO- 

r TURERS  of  PL.ATE  GLASS  are  desirous  to  remove  an 

yearn  i\rices  Uvrdecve.^d  fifty  per  cent.  whUe  the  quality  has  been 
mMy^advaiitiiges  over  all  other  descriptions  of  GIais  for  m 

wii,do»'so^f  flr-t-clA*a  dwellings,  shop  froiif,  " 

..xii.iPTit  to  need  comment,  ami  not  the  least  of  them  is  thu  pn  tec 
Umi  it  affords  against  housebreakers,  *c,  as  w.aa  recently  noticed  in 

^''u^l8also'vduSle*^as  a protection  ngaiiist  very  sudden  chants  of 
tc-mpenitiire  iu  rooms  and  against  from  carts  and  otlier  vehicles 

on.uuances  in  crowded  slrci-Uniid  Iborougbfaris. 

It  may  now  be  had  in  ►mall  sites,  suitable  for  cotUge  windows,  at 
eveediiigly  low  prices;  and  the  improvement  in  appearance  and 
comfort  where  it  U uscl  renders  its  more  general  application  to  tins 
kind  of  property  very  desirable.  , , n 

LLtaof  prices  of  Rough,  Polished,  .md  Silvered  Pl.itw.ot  all  sizes, 
inav  be  had  on  ntmlicatlon  to.—  . , ..t 

The  Lessees  of  the  British  Plate  Gla-s  AYovks,  Ravcuhea-l,  St. 


CR  0 W D E N and  G A R R O D 

t.  TUGS.  EEXT  A CO,), 

PAINTING  and  GENERAL  BRUSH 
MANIIFACTUREIIS, 
rALCOS-aODARE.  LONDON, 

».•  Also  Manufacturers  of  the  latent  umm  lu 

Cocoa-iiiil  Fibre  Door  MaU.  Matting.  Ac.  •Rri,,hci 

T.  KENT,  .naCROWDEN  SGARl^, 


EXTERNAL  WALL. 

Wiib .)..,).  )«n.y.  «■ 

slsliisSisi 


»,  Builders.  .Y.r 


Mlillsflii 

iiliigsllsisi 

‘‘"h'sTEPUENB,  ClmUl.  1«,  Si  M.rt)b-.-)-Gi.»J,  r.O.].l««f 
54,  atainford-street.  8. 


n H GARDINER,  MONUMBNTi 

^ MASON  New  Kentroad,  8E.  begs  to  inform  UndiTtakeMI 

,ST™lf£ii:.ly.  ibjt  by^ 

MonumenUllhamhot  ,,rice  consisWnt  V 

^LTwmUm“nri:^-Ab\eetoVDe,ig.is  for  the  Tr.ide  iorwardef 
appllca*' 


c 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS.  GAS-FITTERS,  AND 

DECORATORS.  nvi-^ucTrm 

IH  ARLES  F.  PJBLEEELD,  PATENT! 

Ar-AT-TT  .iDECTlutlOll  of  1 AP 


-\ULlLb  i‘.  JjllLL'-lLX'Ail-'-t-'} 


He 


Ilel 


'The*Loiidon  and  Manchester  Plate  Glass  Comp.iny,  SiiUon,  8t. 


'The  Union  Plate  Glass  Company.  Pocket  Nook,  St.  Helen's. 

Tlie  lessees  of  the  British  Plate  Glass  AVorks,  Blackfriars.  I'O’H'/'ti- 

i -‘  - - - 1 '• — -Y... ui..  m oirbs  ComiMiuy,  Barrnua  a Wliarf, 


QTAINING  deal  TO  IMITATE  ALL 

C)  KiNDB  .1  WOOD. 

..po.b,.  to  lb.  Yib'byi  V ViiibUb.;  fo 

irS’ivLbPs'kS.  mSChlSiftTb.  E«iloiy.  J.m---t™* 

Ka  . “it? .1.0  amulilulT  ol  ImpraVKl  Koatllby  .ob  D«"» 


Bf“ssiss  =E;ysr‘?icTifi;D-5Si 

I CUll-NICES,  wE^LIN^ON^TREET^STyN^^  LONDON. 


The  i^ndori  ami  M.iiiche: 

"'ni*U*nim’i^Atc  Glass  Compiny.  99.^nnUon-g.irden._  ^ndon. 


Tlie  Union  Plate  Glass  Compiny.UH.  llatlon-g.iruen.  Loni 

The  L-Yndun  and  Mauohesier  Plate  Glass  Company,  30,  Bro 


^Tlie  Uido'n  Plate  Glass  Coiupany,43,  Piccadilly,  Manchester. 


uuyb 


tive  Varnishes. 


Vnl  let  with  ft  

Pa-lsl  2 3 

Floweii  am!  Ventilators Omo  .. . 

Supplement  to  ditto mlto 


D 


TUBING.— Many  inquiries  havli.^  — •• 
ily  ofGutta  Percha Tubing,  the  Gutta  PereV 


<iiie  in  Blvine  jniliilcity  to  the  foil  owing  ic  ici  . ..vj 
JARVia,  BivVl.VF,ST.VOR.  ISLE  of  WIG  IIT.-Secc 


ClTAINED  GLASS  and  WALL 

^ PAINTING. 

NOTICE  OF  REMOVAL. 

MESSRS.  CLAYTON  & BELL, 

Late  of  No.  24  a,  Cardington-street,  Euston-square, 

Have  removed  to 
311.  REGENT  STREET,  W. 

(Adjoining  the  Pulyteclinic  Institution). 

Premises  ftffoi-diug  them  accommodation  and  facUilics  more  com- 
pletely suited  to  (he  necessities  of  their  work  than  were  attainable  at 
their  old  establishment. 


. ..  the  Dura- 
.-lia  Goiiinaiiy  have  plea- 
FROM  SIR  RAYMOND 

. .- ijui  ._ 


URABILITY  ol  GUTTA  PBEOHA  -pOLYTECHNIO  INSTITUTION  - 

' - lb.').™*"""”"™- 

SsrE5:t;"b"Si;i» 
SfiLSSiyilnf 

raeiitH,  by  Mr.  J.  L,  Kiog.  I eutertaiiiinents  as 

Admission  to  Die  whoie,  Is,  All  the  outer  eo  ^ 

N.B.-John  Snell,  WaUrmau  of  Hampton,  Mill  nmsu- 
Fiats. 


letter  received  this  morning, 
for  Pump  Service,  I can  slate 
perfectly.  Many  buildei-s  and 
ucamiiied  it,  and  there  is  not  the  least 
fii-st  laying  down,  now  several  yeare.  and 
) adopted  generally  In  the  houses  that  *-■ 


JUrch’lUlh,  1852.— In  .- 
respecting  the  Gutta  Perch 
with  much  salisfactloii,  11 
other  persons  have  lately 
apiMirciit  difference  since  tl 
I .im  informed  that  it  U to 
being  erected  liere." 

N B From  this  testimonial  It  will  be 
WATER  of  the  ISLE  of  WIGHT  bos 

THE  GUrrA  PERCHA  COMPANY,  PATENTERS, 
14.  WHARF-ROAD.  CITY-KOAD.  LONDON. 


n that  the  CORROSIVE 
etloot  on  Gutta  Percha 


Oct.  26,  1861.] 
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\ I{cddencc3  and  Domestic  ArrangcmejiU  in 
Pans  and  in  London. 

FEW  years  ago 
there  was  no  villa 
architecture, accord- 
ing to  the  English 
idea  of  it,  in  or 
about  Paris,  and  to 
this  hour  you  may 
leave  the  city,  with 
little  exception, 
choosing  any  road, 
and  see  nothing  but 
the  same  straight 
line,  unenlivened  by 
the  appearance  of 
domestic  life,  the 
charm  of  well-cul- 
tivated gardens,  aud 
the  occasional  taste 
in  architecture,  that 
characterize  the  en- 
virons of  London. 
However,  at  many 
of  the  towns  and 
villages  from  which 
Paris  is  now  easily 
accessible  by  rail- 
way, excellent  spcci- 
mensof  architecture 
have  sprungup;  and 
.1  woods  and  parks  are  rapidly  undergoing  the  pro- 
.•  cess  of  ti  ansformation  analogous  to  that  of  the 
i.'  eligible  building-sites,  but  with  greater  taste  than, 
li  in  the  environs  of  London. 

1 In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fortified  en<;einte 
V-  of  Paris,  the  recently  laid  out  property  at  Neuilly, 
•iT  north-west,  aud  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bois 
I de  Vincennes  east,  have  been  much  resorted  to. 

I The  " jar  din  d V Anglais"  is  now  common;  but 
•:  garden  and  grounds  attached  to  private  houses 
.1  are  not  attcnd>*d  to  assiduously  as  in  England : 

: thus  a source  of  efifect  is  lost.  The  same  is  hardly 
'.  to  be  said  of  the  public  gardens  : and  as  to  arbo- 
,r  riculturc,  there  is  much  to  be  learned  in  the 
il  boulevards.  There  is  a curious  arrangement  of 
lie  gardens  sometimes  seen,  which  consists  in  the 
1 formation  of  canals  and  rustic  bridges  on  the 
(I!  smallest  scale.  On  the  other  hand,  by  clever 
I : management,  as  in  the  levels,  the  resources  of  a 
»i\  very  confined  bit  of  ground  are  often  turned  to 
' t the  largest  account.  We  know  indeed,  at  a cafe 
I i in  one  of  the  narrowest  and  most  crowded  streets 
'.<  of  Paris,  a capital  illustration  of  what  may  be 
i done  in  the  way  of  taste  by  French  hands.  There 
)i  the  best  effect  is  produced  by  the  skilful  disposi* 

' t tion  of  a few  evergreens  in  tubs  on  the  footway, — 
Si  the  house-front  being  a few  feet  set  back, — and 
^1  by  the  hank  of  flowers  in  the  windows  of  the 
' well-lighted  and  glittering  interior.  Bare  wall  is 
i;  an  eyesore  to  French  taste.  Thus,  much  use  is 
!i  made  of  ivy:  or  very  frequently,  the  end  of  a 

11  house  is  covered  with  lattice-work  to  the  top  of 
t the  wall,  and  that  remains  as  the  decoration. 

( Occasionally,  false  windows  and  the  painted  repre- 
t pentation  of  a roof  are  chosen  for  the  like  object, 
i even  iu  connection  with  buildings  of  a superior 
I character.  In  many  of  the  small  country- 
bouses,  the  garden-walls  are  stuccoed  in  the 
' 1 form  of  panels,  the  margin  being  smooth- 
I faced,  and  the  panel  itself  rough  cast  and 
■ < coloured  brick-red,  or  orange.  Or,  the  panel 

Ii  is  scored  with  thin  lines  in  the  form  of 
1 lattice-work;  and  the  incisions  are  filled  with  a 
alatc-coloured  cement.  The  coping  is  of  Italian 
• I tiles,  in  one  or  two  courses,  with  a lidge,  like  a 
: miniature  roof.  The  piers  are  made  pleasing 


features  by  vases,  which  seem  to  be  never  with- 
out flowers;  or,  stone  piers  present  sculptured 
ornament  of  a high  class.  Iron-work  generally 
displays  a considerable  amount  of  gilding.  One  soon 
begins  to  prefer  the  effect  of  the  garden  inclosure 
walls,  at  least,  to  that  of  a plain  brick,  flat-stone 
coped,  wall.  We  have  spoken  of  the  use  of  brick 
in  Paris,  in  a preceding  article.  It  is  more  used  in 
the  environs;  but  always, red  brick,  with  distinct 
view  to  chosen  effect.  Circular  towers  at  angles 
are  rather  common.  Enghien-les-Bains,  a place 
of  summer  resort  beyond  St.  Denis,  is  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  its  houses  directly  imitated 
from  the  Swiss  cottages:  but  these  arc  perhaps 
the  work  of  one  local  builder. 

The  migration  westward,  or  to  the  country  any 
side  of  Paris,  however,  has  done  as  yet  little  to 
affect  sensibly  the  rents  of  tenements  “ en  ville 
speculation,  and  health-destruction  to  some  ex- 
tent attendant,  therefore,  continue,  to  work  in 
quarters  which  we  have  spoken  of.  The  buildings 
composed  of  a ground  story  and  one  with  dormers 
in  the  mansard  roof,  attached  to  private  hotels, 
that  is,  separating  court  from  street,  and  containing 
as  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  often  an  eleg.ant 
gateway,  are  disappearing,  to  be  replaced  by  many 
storied  structures,  remunerative  for  outlay, and  ele- 
gant in  theirarchitcctural  details, but  prejudicial  in 
onerespect,  and  which  arc  too  lofty  for  their  features 
to  be  comfortably  seen  or  appreciated.  In  some 
cases,  the  original  character  of  court  and  garden 
as  adjuncts,  is  further  altered  by  the  addition  of 
a third  block  in  the  rear.  There  you  may  find  a 
staircase  serving  the  efages  from  premier  to 
sixihne,  packed  in  something  like  the  space  on 
plan  of  cabin-stairs  in  a Thames  steam-hoat.  Bo 
careful  how  you  come  down  from  any  artist  friend 
that  you  are  unfortunate  enough  to  have  in  any  of 
the  more  elevated  regions;  you  will  have  plenty 
of  opportunities  for  risking  your  life  in  other 
cases.  The  descent  from  the  top  of  the  column 
iu  the  Place  Vendomc  is  less  dangerous  than  even 
that  of  a more  spacious  staircase  in  some  of  the 
otherwise  best-planned  buildings.  There  is  an 
appearance  of  ingenuity  in  the  French  staircases 
which  attracts  the  eye  in  a drawing ; and  there  is 
great  skill  in  masonry;  but  the  omission  of 
“quarter-pace”  landings,  and  the  oblique,  in 
place  of  the  rectangular  disposition  of  what  with 
us  would  be  the  linos  of  “flyers,”  that  is  to  say, 
the  use  of  what  arc  really  winders,  even  throughout 
the  length  of  the  straight  wall  bounding  an  oblong 
space  on  pUn  (forgetting  that  the  tendency  after  ; 
the  first  step  or  two,  is  for  the  eye  to  guide  the 
body  in  a line  parallel  with  that  of  the  wall),  is 
certainly  carried  to  too  great  an  extent.* 

There  are  two  general  arrangements  in  Paris, 
of  the  block  ofa  building  of  the  larger  kind,  divided 
into  appariements,  irrespective  of  the  case  of  the 
Jiotels,  as  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germaiu.  The  ori- 
ginal plan  either  has  a central  court  or  two  or 
more  courts  similarly  enclosed,  and  which  may  he 
laid  out  as  gardens  in  the  best  buildings;  or  one 
side,  next  to  the  street,  is  left  open  to  the  latter. 
This  plan  is  the  best  in  every  respect,  but  of  course 
only  so  long  as  the  portionnext  the  street  is  not  filled 
in.  It  is  not  the  most  common  of  the  two  plans.  In 
the  majority  of  the  appariements  there  is,  how- 
ever, deficient  ventilation  from  the  court ; that  is, 
there  are  all  the  evils  of  rooms  in  houses  which  are 
“ back  to  back.”  The  evil  attendant  on  building 
over  ground  originally  required  to  be  left  unoccu- 
pied, is  in  process  of  consummation  iu  many  parts 
of  London;  and  the  tendency  towards  the  disposal 
of  ground  at  the  backs  of  houses, — sometimes  for 
erection  of  the  very  class  of  building  which  should 
have  wide  accesses, — and  towards  the  destruction 
of  the  pleasant  gardens  in  front  of  houses,  aud 
substitution  of  erections  of  most  unsightly  cha- 
racter, demands  constant  watching.  Original 

• The  lever-handles  of  the  doors  of  the  French  shops, 
are  a source  of  danger  in  shutting  the  doors,  to  those  not 
accustomed  to  them.  The  doors  of  apartments  in  hotels, 
and  the  drawers  of  commodes,  however,  have  no  handles 
at  all;  so  that  plenty  of  time  is  lost  in  substituting  the 
key  when  not  wanted  for  its  proper  purpose. 


breathing-space  is  clogged  up;  and,  whilst  new 
streets  are  necessary  in  each  capital,  towards  tho 
development  and  utilization  of  fresh  quarters,  cen- 
tral or  at  the  outskirts,  they  are  only  too  much 
become  needed  as  a trifling  counteractive  of  the 
manner  of  building  which  we  have  spoken  of. 

There  are  some  well-remembered  episodes  in 
one  of  the  volumes  of  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton’s 
“Night  and  Morning,”  where  the  contrasts  which 
may  exist  under  the  same  roof  in  Paris  have  been 
brought  together  with  telling  effect.  The  whole 
novel  has  been  translated  in  the  feidlleton  of  La 
Palrie.  We  will  quote  the  author’.^  words  cmi- 
cliiding  one  of  the  scenes,  and  in  the  French 
dress : — 

“ Ainsi,  an  premier,  la  forlunc,  la  danse,  la  jnie,  Ics 
plaisirs,  ct  Ics  fc.stins ! . . 

Plus  liaut,  dans  la  mansarJe,  .'a  miscre,  la  souCfrance, 
le  froid,  la  taim,  ct  la  mort ! . . 

Telle  cst  unc  grand  ville,  surtout  Paris,  ofi  Ic  meinetoit 
couvre  les  vatietes  Ics  plus  opposecs  de  I’ordre  social. 

11  n y a rien  d’etraiige  dans  ce  rapprochement  des  deux 
extremes,  mais  ce  qu’il  y a d’etrangc,  dc  tristc  mCme, 
e'est  qu’il  est  exccssivemeiit  rare  que  les  voisius  les  plus 
proches  sc  connaissent. 

Ainsi,  M”'®  de  MerviMe,  qui  halutalt  le  somptueux 
appartement  du  premier  erage,  cette  femme  au  ccciir  si 
compalis.sant  el  si  charitable,  ignorait  complctement 
quelle  detresee  e.xistait  autour  d’elle. 

La  musiqiic,  si  joyeusc  aux  oreilles  de  ses  holes,  ctait 
parveniie  jusqu'aux  oreilles  maladcs  do  I’agonie  ct  du 
besoin." 

The  general  assertion  comprised  in  this,  is  cor- 
rect. The  f-icts  as  to  the  buildings  in  whicli 
might  be  the  appartement  of  Madame  dc  Mervillc, 
arc  now  slightly  different. 

We  arc  amongst  those  who  believe  that  it 
would  be  well  for  all  classes  of  people,  could  ricli 
and  poor  live  as  near  together,  and  with  the  mere 
ch:uice  of  mutual  influence  ami  services,  as  in  the 
same  street  or  house.  Few  are  there  who  know  any- 
thingofthe  domesticconclition  of  thepoorerclasses ; 
yet  many  good  men  arc  there  who  assent  to 
statements  showing  the  need  of  improvement. 
But,  is  not  a more  friendly  feeling  than  exists 
generally  between  classes,  necessary  to  each  class  ? 
There  is  itiueh  more  of  this  intercourse  in  Paris 
than  in  London  ; and  we  believe  wc  rightly  draw 
attention  to  the  effects, — however  unflattering  it 
may  be  to  hint  a comparison  with  what  exists  in 
England.  It  seems  impossible  for  two  Eoglish- 
incn  of  difterent  ranks  In  life,  or  in  the  relations 
of  master  and  servant,  to  bo  real  friends.  There  is 
always  an  aping  to  get  up  to  the  conventional  posi- 
tion of  some  class,  which  begets  the  looking-down. 
One  who  w.ints  attention  must  make  a show  of 
expecting  it.  He  then  gets  it,  in  his  own 
country,  say  from  those  only  whom  he  employs, 
or  with  whom  he  deals.  He  cuirles  tho  saino 
bearing  to  the  Continent ; and,  accordingly, 
Englishmen  are  everywhere  disliked.  Now,  to 
our  mind,  tho  tendency  of  large  towns, — here 
treating  their  increase  of  population,  along  with 
a certain  development  of  distinct  quarters,  as  un- 
checked,— may  be  a serious  evil.  First,  what  arc 
the  facts  of  the  increase?  Mr.  A.  Legoyt,  whose 
name  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  attended 
the  meetings  last  year  of  the  International  Statis- 
tical Congress,  is  just  now  analyzing  our  national 
census  returns  in  the  Moniteur,  in  commeucing  a 
series  of  “ Ltudes  sur  les  Populations  Euro- 
pdennes.”  He  not  only  finds,  what  wc  knew,  that 
the  increase  of  population  in  England  and  Wtiles 
was  made  up  by  au  increase  in  that  of  the  towns, 
and  shows  that  tho  agglomeration  of  people  had 
been  greatest  in  the  provincial  towns  of  the  first 
rank,  considerable  in  London,  and  decreasing  in- 
versely to  the  importance  of  the  towns  of  second 
and  third  rank;  hut  he  remarks  that  the  same 
tendency  to  agglomeration  had  been  discovered  in 
France.  Now,  it  is  premature  to  say  that  the 

agglomeration"  is  a good  or  an  evil  for  a 
country  at  large ; though  the  fact  that  the  female 
sex,  in  England,  has  increased  more  than  the 
male, — whilst  it  is  in  towns  that  there  is  tho 
greatest  retardation  in  the  provision  of  places  of 
habitation;  that  is  to  say,  in  providing  the  true 
sphere  of  woman’s  occupation, — should  be  taken 
into  serious  consideration.  But  it  is  clear  that 
the  manner  of  the  agglomeration  rrqnircs  constant 
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watching,  and  much  greater  activity  m the  pro- 
vision of  the  sanitary,  Bocial,  and  moral  appli- 
ances than  has  been  eshihitcd  in  London.  It 
is  unwise  and  unjustiSahle,  on  moral  and 
social  consideratione,  to  adhere  to  the  prac- 
tice whereby  arises  a Whitechapel  with  no 
admixture  of  one  class  except  in  the  person  of 
the  resident  clergyman,  and  aTyburnia  with  none 
of  another  class  except  a few  shopkeepers.  The 
theory  of  the  country-gentlemen  is  better.  Each 
class  in  England  can  be  the  means  of  improving 
each  other;  but,  the  first  step  is  acquaintance 
with  one  another.  Unfortunately,  even  in  the 
west-end  of  London,  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  streets  are  planned  and  connected,  and  the 
system  on  which  houses  are  designed  and  built, 
there  are  many  quarters  little  known  to  those 
who  live  in  close  vicinity  to  them.  There  must 
necessarily  be  second  and  tbird  class  streets  in 
cachquarrer:  but  if  so,  tbe  residences  in  them 
should  be  first-class  in  everything  that  relates  to 
domestic  comfort  and  health,  wherefrom  come  the 
good  conduct  which  will  deserve  the  respect  of 
neighbours.  If  tbe  cost  of  ground  be  too  great  to 
permit  of  a distinct  building  for  each  family ; if 
the  means  of  communication  to  suburbs  bo  too 
difficult ; or,  if  a certain  number  of  persons  must 
reside  in  central  situations  with  tbe  disadvan- 
tages thereof ; it  follows  that  it  woold  be  better 
to  provide  the  places  of  residence  in  buildines  of 
the  scale  of  those  in  Paris,  divided  into  apparie- 
ments’^  as  economical  of  space,  but  without  the 
disadvantages  for  health  which  may  be  found.  It 
has  been  already  shown  how  this  might  be  done. 
The  saving  in  mere  staircase-space  is  a great  gain. 
The  external-gallery  system  of  the  Streatham- 
street  buildings, — which  we  have  always  said 
should  be  extended  to  street  fronts  for  a certain 
proportion  of  buildings  to  bo  erected,— and  the 
arrangement  of  a staircase  entirely  open  on  one 
side,  are  well  deserving  tbe  attention  of  tbe 
French  architects.  Such  arrangements  get  rid  of 
the  bulk  of  the  difficulty  as  regards  ventilation. 
We  are  surprised  to  find  that  some  Frenchmen 
spo  ik  of  the  general  London  system  as  better  than 
their  own.  Mr.  Legoyt  even  seems  to  he  under 
that  impression ; and  a writer  in  L' lllusiraiion 
goes  to  the  length  of  recommending  what  would 
be  at  present  impossible,  in  Paris, — provision  of  a 
distinct  building  for  each  family.  Such  writers 
mistake  the  condition  of  residences  and  families 
in  London.  This  is  not  surprising.  People  from 
the  provinces,  in  England,  make  the  same  mis- 
take. But,  so  far  as  the  heart  of  London  is  con- 
cerned, for  the  second  and  third  rate  streets,  if 
not  the  first,  the  principle  upon  w’hich  houses  are 
built,  and  the  manner  of  occnp.ancy,  are  not  con- 
sistent with  one  another.  Mr.  Legoyt  says : — 

“ It  is.  besides,  of  moment  to  remark  that  in  EnR'ianrl, 
the  habit,  as  repard.s  each  famiiy,  of  having  even  iti  the 
towns  a distinct  house,  however  humble  it  may  be,  is  one 
of  the  characteristic  trails  of  the  national  manners. 
Nowhere  in  Europe  has  the  love  of ' home.’  that  is  to  say 
of  the  domestic  hearth,  calm,  quiet,  discreet,  sheltered 
from  the  curious  eye  of  the  neiKlihoiir  or  servitors,  or 
from  the  obligations  of  the  life  in  common,  thrust  more 
profound  roots  than  in  England.” 

How  sad  that  with  all  this  yearning  which  the 
writer  recognizes,  the  condition  of  the  actual 
“ borne  ” should  drive  parents  to — the  national 
vice, — children,  of  each  sex,  to  the  school  of — the 
streets, — and  all  of  a too  large  section  of  our  popu- 
lation to  guilt  and  crime.  In  real  truth  there  is 
more  of  homo  comfort  possible  in  a Paris  apparte- 
ment  than  a London  “lodging,”  or  than  in  many 
a London  liouse;  though  not  more  than  might  be 
bad  in  buildings  erected  after  some  of  our  present 
models.  There  are  great  defects  in  the  Paris  re- 
sidences ; but  there  is  much  to  be  learned  on  the 
one  side  as  on  tbe  other.  Indeed,  the  French 
“ a/jparfemenfj”  offer  the  sort  of  accommodation 
which  has  been  lately  so  much  spoken  of  as  want- 
ing, and  on  that  account,  doubtless,  have  been 
alluded  to  in  some  of  tbe  letters  which  have  ap- 
peared in  our  pages.  They  have  always  an 
enclosing  door ; there  is  a hopper-shoot  ploinh  ”) 
for  tbe  refuse,  and  other  conveniences,  close  ad- 
joining; the  apparatus  of  the  cuisine,  from  the 
French  manner  of  living,  and  skill  in  getting  much 
out  of  little  in  the  way  of  meat,  and  at  small  cost, 
can  be  put  in  a corner,  where  it  will  serve  to  cook 
“ un  potage,”  and  “ trois  plats,”  occupying  less 
space  than  one  of  our  emigrant’s  or  portable 
stoves;  there  is  a regular  branch  of  industry  in 
Paris  for  the  carriage  every  morning,  of  the 
water  of  the  Seine,  or  that  from  the  “fontaine” 
in  the  court,  to  the  •'  appartement,”  in  which 
last  there  is  often  a cistern  and  filtering-appa- 
ratus ; and  there  is  also  in  Paris  what  we  have 
frequently  contended  for  as  necessary  in  London  to 
allow  the  advantages  of  public  wash-houses  to  reach 
the  class  and  individuals  whom  they  were  intended 


to  benefit,  namely,  a “ lavoir,”  within  a moderate 
distance  of  each  habitation.  There  are  according  to 
one  statement*  17'1  such  wash-houses, encouraged 
by  a reduction  of  the  water-rates.  From  inquiry, 
we  find  that  tbe  mother  of  a family  may  take 
linen  to  one  of  these  establishments  in  the  evening, 
and  for  a few  sous  have  it  again  the  next  morning 
clean  for  ironing  in  her  own  room  without  further 
trouble.  There  are  further,  in  Pans,  200  bathing- 
establishments,  furnishing  an  average  of  2, oOO, 000 
baths  per  annum,  each  with  an  unlimited  and 
copious  supply  of  water;  besides  which  there  are 
the  “ bains  ambulants,”  or  portable  baths,  much 
used ; also  cheap  hygienic  baths  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a society;  and  the  “Ecoles  de  Natation,” 
or  swimming  schools,  for  both  sexes,  on  the  beine, 
in  summer,  Therenre  or  public  nurseries, 

where  a mother  who  has  to  work  during  the  day, 
can  leave  her  child  by  payment  of  twenty  cen- 
times ; and  there  are  societies  and  institutions  for 
educational  and  medical  relief  more  numerous  and 
on  a larger  scale  than  it  is  possible  for  us  to  give 
the  idea  of  in  this  article.  Whether  these  latter 
charitable  institutions  lessen  the  feeling  of  re- 
spoiisibility  in  the  parent,  we  cannot  now  decide ; 
and  would  therefore  leave  that  important  question 
untouched. 

In  what  we  have  described  as  the  resources  of  a 
Paris  "appartement"  we  do  not  say  there  is 
everything  that  conduces  to  health  or  the  idea  of 
“home:”  we  would  say  rather,  difierently ; and 
our  remarks  have  shown  as  much : nevertheless 
if  the  arr.angemcnts  and  conveniences  are  not 
equal  to  those  of  onr  model  dwellings  for  families 
and  to  the  Victoria-street  Chambers,  we  are  not 
sure  that  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  London 
are  better  off  in  their  habitations  than  the  inha- 
bitants of  Paris.  A great  deal  more  than  is  con- 
sistent with  truth,  is  said  by  Englishmen,  of  that 
love  of  home  ns  distinctively  English.  Were  the 
passion  so  deeply  seated  as  asserted,  there  would 
be  less  difficulty  than  there  is,  in  forming  associa- 
tions for  the  construction  of  blocks  of  residences 
with  the  prospect  of  return ; and  every  respect  to 
comfort  and  decency  in  the  habitation  of  a family, 
would  not  be  sacrificed,  as  it  is  by  a large  portion 
of  onr  artisan  population,  to  the  show  of  owiier- 
sbip  in  the  street-door.  It  is  the  man’s  wife  \vho 
is  more  in  fault  than  the  head  ot  the  family  him- 
self; and  she  reaps  a sad  reward.  French  writers 
may  draw  a nice  distinction  between  the  comfort' 
able  and  the  " hien-ctre,"  and  say  that  the  love  of 
the  former  is  the  characteristic  of  a people 
"egoiste;"  but  they  mistake  tbe  value  of  the 
thing,  and  they  are  unjust  to  their  own  nation. 
Tbe  French  “ confort  ” indeed  means  aid,  rather 
than  domestic  comfort;  hut  is  not  the  English 
idea  conveyed  by  the  constantly-used  expression 
“chez  Boi?”  What  is  meant  is  provided  for 
better  by  the  " appartemenls"  of  Paris  with  ail 
their  defects,  than  by  the  London  lodgings.  If  it 
be  granted  that  the  insufficiency  of  the  “ apparte- 
ment"  drives  the  husband  out  of  doors;  be  it  re- 
marked that  be  can  take  his  wife  with  him  to 
theatre  or  cafe,  with  less  difficulty  than  in  England. 
We  judge  of  all  classes  in  Fr.ance  by  a standard 
which  may  ho  erroneous  applied  to  a certain 
section,  which  is  as  large  as  the  home-loving  class 
in  England.  Somehow,  between  the  cafe  and  the 
French  home,  amongst  the  bourgeoisie  at  least, 
the  domestic  virtues  exist,  all  the  caricatures  of 
Gavarni  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  And 
who  that  has  seen  the  children  out-of-doors,  will 
say  that  tliese  are  not  happy  ? 

The  chief  improvements  required  in  the  Paris 
“ appartements,"  relate  to  certain  conveniences. 
These,  however,  cannot  be  perfected  until  the 
“municipality”  have  completed  those  arrange- 
ments for  sewerage  and  water-supply  on  which 
they  are  actively  engaged.  The  deficiency  has 
probably  been  the  chief  cause  of  some  habits 
which  are  oflensive  to  English  tastes.  The 
“ plomb  ” or  refuse-water  receptacle,  in  premises 
of  inferior  class,  is  otten  placed  externally  below 
a window-sill,  with  communication  to  the  rain- 
water-pipe  : the  refuse  finds  its  way  too  sluggishly 
to  the  street-gixtters;  so  that  despite  the  admi- 
rable system  of  street-washing,  a disagreeable 
stench  results  in  the  hot  weather  in  many  parts 
of  Paris,  probably  because  the  same  attention 
cannot  be  paid  by  the  “ Zoea7aire.y”  in-doors,  as 
by  the  public  authorities.  We  have  already  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriation  of  rooms  in  the  roof  of 
a house.  A building,  in  which  would  be  the 
"appartement"  of  a Madame  de  Merville,  in  a 
fashionable  quarter,  would  hardly  now  afford  a 
nest  for  the  poor  family,  as  described  by  the 
novelist,  in  the  mansard,  or  anywhere  else.  Yet 
such  space,  left  void  in  a London  house,  is  too 


* Galifnani’s  New  Paris  Guide  for  1861,  page  41. 


valuable  to  be  lost  in  Paris.  IIow  it  is  appro- 
priated, and  the  results,  shall  be  told  in  the  words 
of  one  whose  contribution  to  the  unravelling  of  a 
serious  subject,  has  been  already  made  use  of  in 
these  pages.  After  speaking  of  the  imperfect 
observation  of  the  regulations  regarding  the 
cubical  capacity  of  each  sleeping-room  in  a Paris 
house,  Mr.  Jules  Simon  says: — 

“Blit  that  which  the  authorities  could  not  do,  or  at 
least  that  which  has  not  been  done,  is  the  compelliiiK  the 
proprietors  [of  hiiildines  let  in  appnrtements]  to  place 
the  sleeping-rooms  of  the  domestics  in  the  nppnvU'tneyits 
of  the  masters.  All  the  servants  of  a house  [building], 
fr.mmcs  de  chnmbre,  nursemaid-®,  female  cooks,  vitcls  de 
chamhre,  and  coachmen,  inhabit,  under  the  roofs,  cells 
scarcely  enclosed,  into  which  you  can  entt-r  only  by 
stooping,  lighted  by  a fixed  pane  of  glass  or  a liicirne- 
window,  icy  and  sometimes  inundated  in  winter,  burning 
and  stifling  in  summer.  These  cells  are  evidently  and  ne- 
ce'-sarily  uninhabitable  : for,  if  people  could  stand  upright 
in  them,  breathe  in  them,  live  in  them,  lliey  would  appro- 
printe  them  for  letting,  and  they  would  ftnd  a little  higher 
up,  or,  if  there  were  not  a garret,  in  the  cellars,  in  some 
nook  of  the  staircase,  the  place  of  a mattress  tor  the 
servants.  In  truth,  this  seventh  story  is  inhuman,  one 
might  sav  murderous ; it  i.s  siiggest'VC  of  the  famou.s 
leads  of  Venice,  which  probably  were  better  than  our 
mansards.  But  is  it  only  inhuman?  Who  overlooks 
these  Imihoes,  inacces.siblc  by  ihevr  rlevation,  their  tem- 
perature, their  dirtiness?  It  is  thence,  that  the  plague 
descends  into  the  houses;  and  in  order  that  morals  he 
not  less  injured  than  hygiene,  it  is  there  th  tis  established 
in  permanence  the  school  of  theft  anrl  Inst.  God  preserve 
every  young  girl  from  serving  in  a virtuous  house  which 
can  lodge  her  only  there  • 

There  are  bouses  in  tbe  west  of  London  where 
the  servants  are  not  much  better  lodged.  Can  it 
be  wondered  at  if  good  servants  are  difficult  to  be 
got,  and  that  a young  woman  who  has  “lived  in 
tbe  best  of  families”  makes  an  indifferent  wife. 

The  “ portiers”  or  “ concierges”  of  Paris,  are 
not  better  off.  Always  obliged  to  be  within  reach 
of  the  cordon,  in  a well-regulated  house,  and 
within  eye-shot  of  him  who  enters,  they  are  domi- 
ciled in  a “ loge"  with  a roost  confined  sleeping- 
room.  'What  with  their  vigilance,  and  that  of  the 
police,  property  is  safe;  but  they  often  exercise  a 
disagreeable  power  over  locataires  who  may  have 
displeased  them,  as  by  not  allowing  some  of  the 
claims  they  have  contrived  to  establish  defying 
the  law.  They  can  bo  conveniently  blind  for  u 
consideration.  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  neces- 
sity of  such  an  officer,  is  one  of  the  difficulties  in 
the  adoption  of  the  Paris  system:  but  it  is  not  a 
conclusive  or  in.snrmountahIe  one. 

Any  difficulty  of  internal  planning  seems  just 
now  courted  in' Paris,  By  reason  of  the  excessive 
fondness  for  circuses  where  streets  intersect,  the 
architects  have  peculiar  chances  of  showing  skill, 
which  they  seem  quite  ready  to  accept.  The 
canted  corners  in  other  cases,  may  be  the  best 
mode  of  meeting  an  evil  of  narrow  streets  which 
cannot  be  altered.  Onr  view  of  the  merits  and 
defects  of  the  street-planning,  has  been  in  part 
stated.  The  sites  of  public  buildings  are  well 
cbosen  ; statues  and  fountains,  squares  and  their 
accessories,  are  treated  with  judgment  as  well  as 
prodigality  of  art;  trees  line  the  boulevards,  and 
flowers  bloom  in  public  gardens;  “ornament”  is 
everywhere,  and  sculpture  prevalent  to  an  extent 
that  English  architects  dare  not  dream  of  yet; 
every  hand  engaged  seems  to  be  an  able  one  : but 
the  work  is  being  done  too  quickly.  Thus,  there 
is  tbe  monotony  in  tbe  vistas,  which  we  have  re- 
ferred to,  and  in  the  circuses  and  canted  corners ; 
and  there  are  many  defects  in  the  separate  build- 
ings; but  Vcie  porte-cocheres  alone  would  be  worth 
a visit  to  Paris,  The  decorative  characteristics  of 
Paris  architecture,  however,  we  may  have  another 
opportunity  of  examining. 

Were  there  any  truth  in  the  assertion  which 
has  been  made,  that  the  authorities  have  the 
direct  aim  of  making  Paris  a fit  residence  for 
persons  only  of  large  incomes,  the  result  would  be 
to  be  deplored.  We  learn,  indeed,  that  many 
kinds  of  manufacture  are  discouraged,  in  quarters 
where  they  lately  existed  ; but  this  is  induced  not 
merely  by  the  desire  of  getting  rid  of,  or  pro- 
viding elsewhere  for  the  workmen.  We  ourselves 
should  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  City  Gas  Works ; 
and  the  incendiary  candle-making  establishment 
by  St.  Paul’s. 


FLORENCE  EXHIBITION. 

PAINTING  AND  SCULPTREE. 

If  the  modern  architecture  of  Italy  do  not 
shine  very  brightly  at  Florence,  the  noble  art  of 
painting  has  the  advantage  over  it  of  possessing  at 
least  the  germs  of  excellence;  and,  indeed,  there 
are  several  pictures  which  would  do  credit  to  any 
country ; although  fair  criticism  compels  us  to 
deny  that  the  general  run  of  pictures  comes  up  to 
the  standard  of  London  or  Paris.  For  this  latter 
result  the  education  of  the  artist  is  to  he  blamed  ; 


* “ L’Oiwricre,”  par  Jules  Simon. 
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for,  though  an  Italian  artist  is  generally  taught 
to  draw  and  copy  beautifully  j yet,  when  the  time 
comes  for  him  to  produce  something  original,  he 
has  got  into  such  a habit  of  copying,  that  he  is  fit 
for  very  little  else.  The  antique  and  the  great 
masters  have  destroyed  all  his  original  powersj  and 
I seriously  believe  that  the  very  best  thing  for 
future  Italian  artists  of  all  kinds  would  be  to  lock 
up  all  the  treasures  of  art  bequeathed  to  them  by 
their  ancestors,  until  such  time  as  they  should 
have  learned  to  do  without  them.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  generality  of 
subjects  are  better  chosen  than  with  us;  and  we 
find  but  few  of  those  puerilities  which  cause  so 
many  mirthful  faces  in  the  rooms  of  our  own 
Academy.  In  the  present  collection  (which,  it  should 
be  stated,  contains  several  works  executed  many 
years  ago,  and  of  which  the  authors  are  deceased), 
historical  subjects,  ancient  and  modern,  are  de- 
cidedly in  the  majority,  and  the  portraits  few  and 
far  between.  Religious  pictures  are  also  very 
scarce,  and  certainly  the  worst  of  all. 

Of  the  various  schools,  those  of  Milan  and  Naples 
shine  conspicuously  in  the  works  of  Pagliano,  ' 
Celentano,  and  Morelli,  the  first  of  whom  has  a 


picture,  it  is  his  duty  to  represent  the  scene  as 
it  really  might  have  taken  place,  and  not  as  it 
never  possibly  could  have  happened?  The  Icono- 
clasts, by  Morelli  (mentioned  above)  is  a picture 
deserving  of  great  praise  j but  the  same  can 
hardly  be  said  of  its  neighbour  (by  Petarlini),  a 
semi-religious  subject  said  to  represent  the  tri- 
umph of  truth,  but  in  reality  a scene  from  the 
Apocalypse,  with  variations  and  improvements  by 
the  author ; one  of  these  improvements  is  the 
introduction  of  Italy,  It  would  appear  from  the 
ticket  that  his  Majesty,  Victor  Emmanuel,  has 
made  the  acquisition  of  this  work  of  art;  and  one 
is  certainly  curious  to  know  what  he  thinks  of  it. 
His  gracious  Majesty  (according  to  the  journals, 
which  are  just  now  teeming  with  anecdotes  re- 
garding the  royal  family)  manifested  great 
emotion  on  beholding  the  work  of  Conti,  repre- 
senting the  execution  of  the  Cignola  family,  by 
the  order  of  the  Austrian  general,  Urban,  during 
the  late  war.  This  is  evidently  the  sensation  pic- 
ture of  the  collection;  but,  beyond  the  choice  of 
the  subject,  there  is  nothing  very  particular  about 
it.  Bezzuoli  contributes  the  "Finding  the  Body 
of  Manfred  after  the  Battleof  Benevento,"  which. 
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delightfully-coloured  picture  of  the  Assassination  ; it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  not  become  a fine  stock  sub- 

.1  of  Buondelmonte,  and  another  of  the  rather  stock 

v subject  of  Tintoret  aud  his  Daughter.  In  the 
V former  painting  the  colouring  is  most  brilliant  and 

I harmonious,  although  the  execution  is  a little 
coarse.  Celentano,  on  the  contrary,  has  produced 

1:  a most  pleasing  effect  with  simply  black,  white, 

II  and  a few  purples  and  reds;  the  picture  represent- 

I ing  the  Venetian  council  of  ten  proceeding  to 
,1  their  place  of  assembly.  Their  attention  is  evi- 
: dently  taken  up  with  some  weighty  matter,  for 

■(  the  various  groups  are  earnestly  discoursing  with 
■I  one  another,  Morelli,  the  compatriot  of  Celantano 

(for  both  are  from  Naples),  contributes  four  very 
excellent  subjects.  The  first  is  a party  of  ladies 
1 in  a boat,  going  to  a masquerade;  and  one  of  them 
i is  frightening  a little  cliild  by  putting  on  her 
■:  mask:  the  second  picture  gives  us  a serenade; 

the  third,  the  interior  of  a Pompeian  bath, — a 
nude  subject;  and  the  fourth,  the  madness  of 
Jlaydee,  from  "Don  Juan.” 

\Ue  have  especially  mentioned  these  three  gen- 
1;  tleraen  because  they  appear  to  have  produced  the 

(I  best  pictures  in  the  exhibition,  although  they  are 

ij  placed  in  the  galleries,  and  not  in  the  saloons,  on 
I the  ground-floor;  which  latter  would  appear  to  be 
.1  the  place  of  honour.  At  the  same  time  it  should 
cl  bo  remembered  that  there  are  many  distinguished 
li  artists  at  Veuice  and  Rome  who  have  beenpre- 
vented  from  sending  their  works  by  the  Govern- 
f!  raents  under  which  they  have  the  misfortune  to 
\ live;  and  it  is  only  fair  therefore  to  suspend  our 
verdict  as  to  the  superiority  of  one  school  over 
I another  until  political  events  shall  have  per- 
t'  mitted  a more  general  exhibition  than  the  present 
t:  one.  But  to  return  to  the  pictures.  The  Reli- 

j]  gious  school  is  represented  by  Spano  (Naples), 

‘ " Jacob  and  Rachel ;”  Ruo,  " St.  Sebastian Rapa 

Zirdi,  " St.  Benedict  blessing  St.  Placidoj”  De 
) Giovanni,  " Sb.  Eloi  in  his  Workshop,” — two 

1 chubby  angels  (such  as  we  all  so  much  ad- 

j mire  in  our  own  St.  Paul’s)  present  him  with  a 

1 mitre  and  a crozier;  Trecourt,  “St.  Nicolo  di 

I Bari and  Fattori,  " Esther  and  Ahasuerus,” 

• " St,  John  the  Baptist  before  Herod,”  &c. ; and  of 

•I  course  there  is  the  usual  collection  of  Madonnas. 

' None  of  these  pictures  are  very  striking:  per- 

1 baps  they  may  be  best  described  as  belonging 

I to  the  blanket  school,  which  gives  them  all  a 

» strong  family  likeness.  However,  one  artist  has 

[ produced  an  imitation  of  Correggio ; and  Fat- 

t tori’s  works  will,  doubtless,  remind  English 

' visitors  of  their  countryman,  Mr.  Solomon  Hart, 

I R.A.  Many  of  the  historical  pictures  labour 

I under  the  same  defect  of  substituting  blanket 

drapery  to  costume  that  we  have  just  noticed 
i iti  the  sacred  subjects.  Others,  again,  sin  in  a 
1 much  more  glaring  manner : thus  the  late  Bez- 
1 zuoli’s  "Entry  of  Charles  VII,  into  Florence  ” is 
•I  ledolent  of  Elizabethan  costume  and  armour;  and 
the  very  same  fault  is  committed  in  the  "Defeat 
of  Ezzelinono  of  Padua,”  the  work  of  Malatesta  ; 

I :ind  again  the  same  suit  of  armour  does  service 
: in  Smargi  Assi’s  "Dispute  of  the  Angel  and 

Devil  for  the  Soul  of  Buonaconte  di  Montrefelto.” 

' On  the  other  hand,  the  costume  is  exceedingly 
well  carried  out  in  Ussl’s  " Banishment  of  the 
Duke  of  Athens,”  one  of  the  best  pictures  in 
the  building;  and  pretty  fairly  in  Pucinello’s 
"Platonic  Evenings  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici.”  Many 
writers,  and  those  high  in  authority,  — Sir  J. 

Reynolds,  for  instance, — tell  us  that  costume  is  a 
thing  which  may  be  put  aside,  if  a picture  pos- 
sesses other  qualities,  such  as  colour,  composition, 
itc.;  but,  after  all,  does  it  not  stand  to  common  sense 
that  when  an  artist  wishes  to  paint  a historical 


ject,  like  our  own  " Finding  the  Body  of  Harold.” 
As  might  be  expected,  the  incidents  of  the  late 
war  are  reproduced  in  a great  number  of  pictures, 
some  of  which  are  ticketed  as  the  property  of  the 
Government,  and  are  probably  commissions.  Of 
course,  in  every  case,  the  Austrians  are  getting  the 
worst  of  it ; and  at  last  the  spectator  begins  to 
regard  them  as  the  natural  enemies  of  the  human 
race;  instead  of  the  quiet,  good-natured  people 
they  are,  when  left  alone  by  their  rulers.  Of  all 
these  pictures,  perhaps  those  by  Induno,  of  Milan, 
are  the  best. 

The  landscape  painters  appear  to  have  studied 
in  the  French  school,  and  are  consequently  apt  to 
get  their  effects  too  dark  and  indistinct.  Cabianca, 
Borrani,  Vertumni,  and  Signorini,  however,  ex- 
hibit works  of  great  merit,  and  have  evidently 
gone  to  nature.  Querena’s  " Interior  of  St.  Mark’s, 
Venice,”  is  very  much  in  the  style  of  D.  Roberts, 
R.A. ; while  Ferrari’s  " Piazza  Navona  at  Rome  ” 
strongly  reminds  us  of  the  best  works  of  G. 
Jones,  R.A.  Although  not  in  any  great  number, 
the  collection  of  portraits  is  sufficiently  extensive 
to  give  a very  good  idea  of  the  state  of  this 
branch  of  the  art ; and,  strange  to  saj',  it  is  only 
among  them  that  we  detect  any  traces  of 
pre-Raffaellism.  Among  these  latter  are  a child 
(no  name),  a lady  by  Cassiolc  of  Sienna,  and  a 
male  head  by  Bezzuoli.  There  are  three  excellent 
portraits  by  Gordigiani,  and  a very  indifferent  one 
of  the  King  by  Massimi.  A half-length  of  a lady, 
by  Castellini,  is  principally  noticeable  on  account 
of  its  elaborately  carved  cinque-cento  frame : the 
material  is  boxwood. 

The  exhibition  by  no  means  shines  in  water^ 
colour  drawings,  but  there  are  several  leaves  of 
a book  of  hours,  illuminated  by  Rudolphi,  which 
are  executed  with  great  delicacy  : the  burnished 
gold  is  also  very  good,  but  the  figures  do  not 
quite  comexip  to  the  other  parts.  Napoleon  Verga, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  several  copies  from  ancient 
illuminations,  which  leave  nothing  to  be  desired 
as  regards  finish  and  lightness  of  touch.  While 
on  the  subject  of  water-colours,  the  numerous 
works  (landscapes)  of  C.  Bossoli  must  not  be 
forgotten : they  occupy  two  whole  rooms,  and  re- 
present all  the  events  of  the  late  war.  These 
drawings  are  executed  in  gouache  with  a great 
deal  of  skill,  hut  to  an  English  eye  have  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  a little  too  opaque.  They  are 
known  in  Loudon. 

From  the  paintings  we  pass  on  to  the  sculp- 
ture; and  here  the  Italians  quite  equal  if  they  do 
not  surpass  our  own  school.  But  after  an  attentive 
survey  of  the  whole  of  this  branch  of  the  arts  as 
exhibited  at  Florence,  the  stranger  would  be  apt 
to  award  the  palm  of  excellence  to  the  three  busts 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Hiram  Powers;  however,  the 
full-length  figures  by  the  same  artist  are  by  no 
means  above  the  common  run ; aud,  indeed,  are 
surpassed  by  several  others.  In  the  religious 
school  one  of  the  best  things  is  the  little  bas-relief 
of  " The  Flight  into  Egypt,”  by  Buzzi,  where  the 
sharp  square  cutting  and  good  drawing  make  up 
for  the  very  small  projection  of  the  figures.  Both 
this  and  another  work  by  the  same  author  (Paolo 
and  Francesca  da’  Rimini)  are  not  unworthy  of 
Donatello.  Neucini  has  an  acrobatic  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents  in  the  John  of  Bologna  stylo;  and 
many  Englishmen  will  recognise  the  Isbmacl  of 
Strazzi  as  well  as  a certain  marble  washhand-stand 
as  old  friends  of  1851 : 800^  are  demanded  for  the 
latter  article.  Of  the  other  religious  works,  Magni 
has  a very  good  statue  of  " The  Dead  Christ,”  and 
Cartel  a Cain  and  Abel  as  well  as  an  Eve ; the 


latter  not  at  all  bad;  hut  as  much  can  hardly  be 
said  for  the  "Christ  Blessing  little  Children,”  by 
Bossi.  But  the  majority  of  the  religious  sculp- 
tures, like  the  majority  of  the  religious  pictures, 
must  be  put  down  to  the  blanket  school;  it  being 
so  much  easier  to  put  a rough  piece  of  drapery 
round  a model  than  to  hunt  up  authorities  for  the 
proper  costume,  and  when  found  to  have  it  made 
up  in  the  proper  manner  with  proper  materials. 
Altogether,  religious  art  would  hardly  appear  to  bo 
in  averyflourUbing  state;  andalmostthe  only  work 
atthe  exhibition  which  would  createany  sensation 
is  the  very  beautiful  cinque-cento  effigy  and  tomb 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Spence,  by  Loccatelh.  The  Flo- 
rentines, indeed,  are  very  skilful  in  this  sort  of 
work ; and  there  is  an  effigy  {inter  alia)  of  one 
of  the  Sabatelli,  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Croce, 
which  will  bear  comparison  with  any  effigy  ever 
executed.  Of  the  secular  figures,  the  " Socrates” 
of  Magni  decidedly  takes  the  pre-eminence,  and 
leaves  but  little  to  be  desired;  and  a good  deal  of 
interest  is  excited  by  a swinging  figure  (also  due 
to  the  same  artist)  on  account  of  its  having  been 
executed  for  Rlstori,  who  is  loved  as  much  for 
her  patriotism  as  for  her  artistic  talent.  Do 
successful  actors  or  singers  ever  order  statues  in 
our  own  country  ? As  a general  rule,  perhaps 
the  Milanese  school  of  sculpture  is  the  best, 
although  it  has  the  fault  of  applying  a bronze 
treatment  to  marble.  Thus,  the  group  of  "The 
Sister  of  Mercy  and  the  Wounded  Zouave,”  by 
Rivalta,  is  an  example  of  the  fault,  although 
otherwise  it  is  an  excellent  work.  There  are  very 
few  actual  works  of  bronze  in  the  exhibition.  Of 
what  there  are,  the  most  striking  is  a life-sized 
figure  of  a shipwrecked  seaman,  by  our  country- 
man, Mr.  C.  Fuller,  which,  together  with  a copy 
of  the  bead  of  Michelangelo’s  " David,”  was  cast 
in  the  Royal  Foundry  by  Papi.  Throughout  the 
room,  nothing  strikes  the  stranger  so  much  as 
the  frequent  repetition  of  the  bust  of  the  king, 
of  Cavoui’,  and  Garibaldi.  This,  of  course,  was  to  be 
expected;  but  how  can  we  account  for  the  numerous 
statues  of  the  God  of  Love,  Cupid,  in  all  sorts  of 
positions,  and  engaged  in  all  sorts  of  occupations, 

- — so  much  so  that  one  is  half  inclined  to  believe 
in  the  existence  of  some  secret  cnltus  at  Florence 
of  the  God  of  Love.  Thus  we  have  " Cupid 
chaining  the  World”  (Casoni),  "Cupid  at  the 
Forge”  (Torelli),  as  "Conqueror”  (Fedi),  as  a 
beggar,  as  a blacksmith,  as  Jiaviiig  pricked 
himself,  and  with  a fish  in  his  hand  (all  by  Cumbi). 
In  the  last  he  has  laid  aside  his  wings,  hut  there 
can  he  no  doubt  of  his  identity.  The  list  closes  with 
a reverend  Cupid,  who  figures  as  Sacred  Music 
(Consani). 

Among  the  ivory  sculpture  is  a very  beautiful 
reduction  of  the  great  fountain  at  Siena,  a work 
which  is  being  executed  for  Lord  Northesk. 
It  is,  however,  somewhat  difficult  to  conceive 
the  irse  of  such  a model ; and  one  is  much  more  in- 
clined to  think  with  Lord  Northampton,  who  has 
employed  the  same  artist  (Giusti,  of  Siena)  upon  a 
picture-frame,  which  is  not  only  useful,  hut  pre- 
sents the  advantage  of  being  an  original  wor);. 
A large  wooden  door,  containing  many  groups  of 
figures,  and  executed  by  Barhetti  for  Prince 
Demidoff,  is  only  remarkable  for  the  excessive  use 
of  sand-paper.  Of  course,  there  arc  very  many 
specimens  of  the  carved  and  gilt  picture-frames 
for  which  Florence  is  so  famous;  and  there  is  also 
a remai’kahly  good  show  of  marquetry  works, 
many  ot  the  latter  having  figure  subjects.  These 
are  well  executed;  for  the  engraving  has  evidently 
been  entrusted  to  competent  persons,  instead  of 
the  ordinary  mechanic,  who  puts  in  the  veins  of 
the  leaves  and  the  Elizabethan  scrolls.  In 
England,  I am  sorry  to  say  that  figure  stib- 
jects  are  but  too  often  entrusted  to  the  latter 
gentleman. 

Among  the  numerous  works  in  Florentine 
mosaic  is  a little  figure  about  1 foot  6 inches 
high,  executed  in  Roman  mosaic ; the  tesserm 
bemg  a good  size.  It  is,  in  fact,  such  a work  ns 
might  be  used  on  an  altar  or  tomb,  and  not  one 
of  those  misapplied  specimensof  human  iiigenuify 
which  are  only  remarkable  for  their  enormous 
price. 

The  Jewellery-room  is  rather  disappointing, 
the  manufacturers  having,  like  nearly  all  their 
countrymen,  run  after  French  taste  and  French 
fashion  ; perhaps,  at  this  time,  and  in  this  Depart- 
ment, the  worst  in  the  world.  Tims,  the  Vercelli 
goldsmiths  display  a quantity  of  had  jewellery  in 
conspicuous  situations,  while  the  beaniiful  filagree 
woru  in  that  part  of  the  country  is  only  to  be 
seen  on  a hairdresser’s  dummy  stuck  upon  a shelf. 
Again,  there  is  very  little  Genoese  fiUgree;  and 
Castellani,  of  Rome,  has  sent  no  Etruscan  work; 
probably  Laving  the  fear  of  his  spiritual  pastors 
and  masteis  before  his  eyes.  His  only  work  is  a 
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sword,  presented  by  tbe 
Eramuuuel}  anti,  although  carcfallj  ^^OlLed,  it  is 

b“''c»sV.ari  has  some  beantlful 
iewellery,— almost  rivalling  antique  Gteel,— 
while  the  cintine  cento  is  most  'vojth'ly  "“’'■'''J 
out  by  Bar.zantl  and  Vichi,  of  Tlorcnce ; the 
ornaments  being  made  in  separate  pieces,  and 
afterwards  soldered  together,  exactly  bho  the 
early  fourteenth  century  ornaments  so  often  seen 
on  sbrines  and  reliquaries. 

Nothing  can  have  better  taste  than  two  neck- 
laces by  twerembold,  of  Turin:  they  are  made 

cntirelyof  jewellery  andgold  chains.  Oiromctti  and 

ristrucchi,  of  Home,  have  some  beautiful  cameos 


nietra  dura ; one  head  executed  by  the  former 
gclitlomau  measuring  ' bo  a inches. 


geuiw.o. S inches  by  3 inehes. 

Bcriiii,  of  Milan,  has  also  two  large  heads,  m 

have  not  space  to  notice  the  stained  glass 
ofFranciniof  Florence,  and  Hotti  of  Pisa  (it  is 
not  first-rate),  or  the  imitation  RafTaellc  and  Lucca 
della  llobbia  ware  from  tbe  manufactories  or 
the  Marcbesc  GinoriLiscl;  or  the  excellent  collec- 
tion of  native  marbles,  alabasters,  and  woods.  As 
a stock-taking  the  E.xhibltion  has  been,  and  is, 
iimiDcntly  successful;  and  the  exceedingly  crowded 
state  of  the  city  bears  clear  witness  of  the  interest 
lalrcn  in  the  ailair  hy  all  classes  of  Italians.* 


SANITARY  APPLIANCES  FOR  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  EXIlllUTION. 

Ir  a paper  read  by  Mr.  Wilson,  in  the  north, 
printed  in  our  present  number,  the  writer  looks 
forward  with  great  expectation  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Sanitary  Committee  appointed  by  the  Exhi- 
bition Commisaionora.  We  are  not  certain  that  this 
expectation  will  be  fulfilled,  the  powers  of  tbe  com- 
mittee arc  so  small  and  circumscribed  •.  liowever, 
wc  shall  see.  One  of  the  committee,  Jlr.  Edwin 
Chadwick,  drew  up  a programme  with  the  view  of 
suggesting  to  fon  ign  as  well  as  British  manufac- 
turers, the  rank  and  importance  of  classes^  of 
articles  of  their  production  ns  means  for  improving 
the  health  and  comfort  of  populations.  _ 

It  is  so  suggestive  that  we  print  it,  in  the  hope 
It  may  not  lie  too  late  even  now  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  right  channels. 

1.  yince  the  last  Exposition,  the  use  of  tubular 
house  drains  and  sewers  has  been  developed.  It 
is  known  that  upwards  of  eleven  thousand  miles 
of  such  drain-pipes  have  been  manufactured. 
Thei-e  are  great  varieties  of  material— vitreous 
pipes,  red  ware  pipes,  socket-jointed  pipes,  rabbet- 
jointed.  They  are  now  exported  to  America  and 
Australin.  Accuracy  of  form  and  jointing  arc 
(jualities  of  special  importance  of  this  description 
of  articles.  On  the  trial  of  some  to  which  increased 
accuracy  was  produced  by  mechanical  pressure, 
after  the  clay  had  been  partially  dried,  about  one- 
fourtli  more  rapid  discharge  and  power  of  sweep 
for  self-cleuusing  was  found  to  bo  given  to  pipes 
of  the  same  diameters  and  inclinations,  and  tbe 
same  quantities  of  water. 

Since  the  last  Exposition  new  forms  of  appa- 
ratus, valves,  and  traps,  to  prevent  the  Ingress  of 
foul  air  in  houses,  have  been  introduced  in  great 
variety.  The  manufacture  of  soil-pans  and  w'ater- 
oloset  apparatus  is  largely  increasing  with  the 
abolition  of  cesspools  in  towns;  and  tbe  manufac- 
ture of  this  species  of  ap^iaratus  was  lately  known 
to  be  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  upwards  of  a 
thousand  a day.  A great  improvement  in  the 
health  of  the  population,  almost  house  to  house  as 
they  have  been  introduced,  and  communication 
from  sewers  of  deposit  prevented.  Tbe  qualities 
sought  for  in  the  construction  of  this  apparatus 
are: — Ist.  A complete  sewer  for  the  removal  of 
the  soil.  2nd.  Tbe  best  trap  against  the  ingress 
or  regurgitation  of  ertiuvia  from  the  general  sys- 
tem of  town  drainage  and  sewerage  with  which 
each  snil-pan  and  house-sink  must  communicate. 
3rcl.  The  consumption  of  the  least  quantity  of 
water  for  a complete  sewer  and  perfect  trap. 
4’.h.  Durabili(.y,  i.  e.  freedom  from  liability  of 
breakage  in  consequence  of  frost,  from  derange- 
ment of  the  machinery,  from  breakage  by  careless 
usage,  from  stoppages.  5tb.  Easy  repair.  6ch. 
Cbeiipnesa  when  manufactured  on  a large  scale. 
In  some  of  these  apparatus,  complete  removal  is 
cifected  by  half  a gallon  of  water,  in  others  two 
gallons  of  water  or  more  is  used.  Attention  has 
not  hitherto  been  paid  to  the  importance  of  elfect- 
ing  the  cleansing  purposes  with  the  least  quantity 
ol  water,  with  a view  to  the  avoidance  of  the 
unnecessary  bulk  of  sewage,  and  to  excessive 


unnecessary  dilution,  for  the  application  of  the 
sewage  to  agricultural  production.  ^ This  de- 
scription of  apparatus  would  form  an  important 
subiect  of  interest  to  officers  of  public  works, 
foreign  as  well  as  British,  and  to  colonists  and 
foreign  architects  who  are  beginning  to  follow  the 
example  of  England  in  sanitary  matters. 

2.  The  manufacture  of  pipes  and  apparatus  lor 
the  collection  and  distribution  of  water  into  towns 
and  houses  may  display  considerable  advances. 
For  tbe  spring  collection  of  water,  the  permeable 
agricultural  pipe  drains  have  been  of  late  much 
used  in  England.  For  water  leading,  earthenware 
pipes  have  come  into  use  very  benehcially,  but  of 
small  diameters,  and  very  low  pressures,  seldom 
exceeding  30  or  40  feet,  but  not  at  all  for 
tbe  interior  of  towns  and  bouses,  although  from 
Roman  and  Greek  remains,  and  the  instructions 
of  Vitruvius,  they  w'cre  anciently  used  successfully 
for  house  as  well  as  town  supplies,  under  100  feet 
of  pressure  and  more,  by  contrivances  for  the 
avoidance  of  fracture  by  hydraulic  jerks.  In 
France  water  has  been  distributed  under 
pressures  of  upwards  of  160  feet.  lu  several 
parts  of  the  Continent,  vitreous  earthenware, 
fia  well  as  glass,  has  been  used  for  the  distri- 
bution of  gas  as  w'ell  as  water._  Besides  the 
greater  economy  of  the  material,  it  has  for  the 
distribution  of  water  tbe  advantages  of  greater 
purity  than  luctul,  which  oxidises.  The  complete 
collection  of  these  appliances  would  be  veryiuter- 
esting.  It  is  now  found  that  lead  pipeing  has  on 
3ome”water8  a more  extensive  and  injurious  effect 
than  has  hitherto  been  apprehended.  To  obviate 
this  in  pipes  for  house  distribution,  an  interior 
lining  of  nou-metallic  enamel  has  been  applied. 
Enaunds  composed  chiefiy  of  coal  tar,  as  well  as 
of  vitreous  materials,  have  been  applied  exten- 
sively to  wrought  as  well  as  to  the  largest  cast- 
iron  trunk  mains.  With  the  increasing  demands 
for  the  introduction  of  water  into  cities  and 
houses,  and  manufactories,  new  demands  have 
arisen  for  improved  water-meters.  Of  the  whole 
quantity  of  water  pumped  into  London,  nearly 
three-fifths  was  found  to  be  pumped  in  waste.  In 
other  towns  tbe  waste  of  water  is  often  in  as  great 
proportion.  Since  it  is  proved  to  be  necessary,  on 
sanitary  grounds,  to  discountenance  the  storage 
of  water  in  houses  in  crowded  districts,  where  it 
absorbs  foul  gases,  and  to  deliver  water  direct,  the 
prevention  of  waste  has  become  a matter  of  great 
importance,  and  hence  a great  variety  of  taps 
and  self-closing  apparatus  and  contrivances  for  the 


purpose. 

Up  to  the  year  185-1  the  General  Board  of 
Health  had  sanctioned,  or  prepared  sanctions  to, 
an  expenditure  of  about  six  millions  of  money  by 
Local  Boards  of  Health  for  the  sanitary  improve- 
ment of  town?.  One  part  of  the  expenditure 
was  for  earthwork  : tbe  remainder  was  chiefly  for 
new  apparatus  of  a description  which  would  come 
under  the  two  above-recited  heads.  Since  that 
time  probably  au  equal  araouut  of  expenditure 
has  been  incurred  on  the  like  appliances  in  the 
British  towns  alone. 

3.  About  tbe  time  of  the  last  Exposition  the 
estimated  washing  bill  for  the  metropolis  whs  five 
millions  sterling  per  annum,  and  it  was  probably 
under-estimated  at  that  amount.  By  a general 
smoke  consumption,  if  only  to  the  extent  to  which 
smoke  consumption  has  been  effected  in  particular 
instances,  the  fouling  of  clothes  and  the  expense 
of  washing  might  be  reduced  one-half.  Five-sixths 
of  the  heat  from  the  combustion  of  coal,  or  some 
such  proportion,  escapes  unapplied  in  the  common 
chimneys.  Since  the  last  Exposition  more  at- 
tention has  been  directed  to  the  subject ; and 
there  have  been  new  grates  and  kitchen  ranges 
invented  with  the  pretension  of  consuming  smoke 
or  economising  heat.  A portion  of  the  English 
fire-grates  have  been  examined  by  a commission 
on  wanning  and  ventilation,  which  made  a report 
about  two  years  ago.  Since  then  other  inventions 
have  been  brought  forward  in  England.  A portion 
of  the  English  kitchen  ranges  have  been  examined 
by  a commission  on  barracks  and  hospitals.  These 
partial  trials  have  bad,  however,  by  no  means  the 
piiblicorprofessionalattention  which  is  due  to  them. 
Some  of  the  grates  pretend  to  save  two-thirds  of 
the  fuel,  and  there  is  little  doubt  several  save 
half.  But  on  the  Continent,  particularly  in 
France,  where  fuel  is  very  dear,  the  exertions  to 
economize  it  appear  to  have  been  far  greater.  In 
America,  also,  considerable  advances  in  thus  species 
of  appliance  have  been  made.  It  is  reported  that 
the  French  cooking  ranges  are  w'orked  with  half 
the  fuel  of  the  most  approved,  and  with  a quarter 


• A plan  and  view  of  the  Exhibition  building  will  be 
found  on  another  page. 


(.lit.  iuci  \JL  blit;  iuuau  trv  t-ii,  iiubi  ivivb.  i.  .... 

the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  by  tbe  common  chines. 


of  some  large  public  edifices  appeared  to  be  less 
expensive  than  in  Manchester,  where  coal  is  little 
more  than  a quarter  the  price.  It  is  stated  that 
in  Austria,  in  Vienna  in  particular,  open  fire-places 
are  in  use,  lined  with  a cleanly  and  very  orna- 
mental earthenware,  which  aro  of  very  great 
warming  power.  It  is  also  stated  that  very  su- 
perior and  very  ornamental  apparatus  of  this 
description  is  in  use  in  Sweden.  Tuscany  has 
terra-cotta,  or  red  ware  clay  fire-places,  which  arc 
works  of  art. 

It  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  practical 
achievements  of  the  Exhibition,  if  tbe  opportunity 
were  taken  to  obtain  a complete  collection  of  all 
the  best  apparatus  of  this  species,  foreign  as  well 
as  British,  and  to  have  their  warming  or  cooking 
powers  tried,  and  the  results  reported.  With  this 
view,  it  is  proposed  that  a room  or  rooms  should 
be  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  inventors  he  in- 
vited to  send  their  apparatus  for  trial,  and  com- 
petent persons  should  be  appointed  to  conduct  the 
trials.  They  should  be  conducted  as  competitive 
examinations,  and  the  re-sults  made  public.  The 
proceeding  might  be  expected  to  be  one  of  great 
interest,  and  it  might  be  commenced  long  before 
the  opening  of  the  Exposition,  when  the  apparati 
tested  might  be  exhibited. 

The  Commissioners  of  those  countries  where  fuel 
is  the  most  scarce  and  which  have  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  subject  should  have  their  attention 
specially  directed  to  it,  and  they  may  be  expected 
to  give  aid  upon  it.  The  French  Commissioners, 
ns  also  the  Austrian,  may  be  requested  to  liavo 
preliminary  trials  made,  and  to  bring  over  their 
best,  with  an  account,  to  be  re-tested,  of  their 
power  of  wurmlng,  with  a given  quantity  of  fuel, 
a given  space;  or,  in  cookery,  of  cooking  rations 
with  given  quantities  of  fuel.  The  variations  of 
the  English  ranges  exhibited  in  the  report  of  the 
Commission  for  the  sanitary  improvement  of 
barracks  and  hospitals  was  from  61  ounces 
to  2^  ounces  daily  of  coal  per  head  of  men  cooked 
for. 

At  Paris  an  apparatus  in  tbe  form  of  a worm, 
kept  filled  with  water,  and  placed  in  a chimney, 
was  reported  to  catch  two-thirds  of  the  heat  com- 
monly wasted,  and  in  the  hot  water,  to  convey  it 
to  parts  of  buildings  distant  from  the  chimney, 
for  the  purpose  of  heating  them.^  In  other 
ways,  the  chimney  heat,  so  extensively  wasted 
in  England,  has  been  utilised  of  late  by  French 
architects. 

By  directing  attention  to  points  of  selection, 
giving  place  to  none  without  fair  specified  preten- 
sion to  distinction,  either  in  improved  construction 
or  quality,  or  reduced  price,  space  may  be  saved 
and  the  objects  of  tbe  Exposition  promoted. 

4.  The  preceding  observations  are  applicable 
to  apparatus  for  ventilation,  in  which  there  has 
been  at  all  events  an  increase  of  attention  since 
the  last  Exposition.  At  Paris  there  have  been 
some  important  trials;  and  reports  on  competitions 
between  methods  of  ho.spital  ventilation,  applicable 
to  other  buildings,  if  not  to  private  houses,  have 
been  made.  A hot-water  tank  at  the  top  of  a 
building,  through  which  pass  the  ends  of  flues  for 
the  removal  of  vitiated  air,  is  reported  to  be  a 
very  cheap  and  easy  working  power  for  the  con- 
stant change  of  air. 

5.  Two  great  evils  in  house  construction  are 
(1)  damp  in  walls,  which,  by  evaporation,  lowers 
temperature,  and  produces  one  class  of  diseases; 
and  (2)  absorbence  of  the  mephitic  gases.  A com- 
mon  English  brick  absorbs  almost  a pint  of  water. 
A newly-constructed  house  requires  several  montlis 
to  dry.  A row  of  new  houses  when  first  inhabited, 
are  sure  to  be  productive  of  a crop  of  illnesses. 
Those  who  visit  the  lower  class  of  houses,  in  which 
dead  bodies  have  been  retained,  are  avrare  bow 
long  the  dead  man’s  smell  remains  in  wall8._  Miss 
Nightingale  makes  it  a great  point  to  obtain  non- 
absorbent walls  and  wall-surfaces,  as  well  as  floors 
for  hospitals.  It  would  be  of  great  importance  to 
ascertain  what  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
matter  since  the  last  Exposition  by  improved  hol- 
low bricks.  Tbe  degrees  of  absorbence  of  various 
materials,  or  of  combinations  of  materials,  might 
be  advantageously  tested,  and  the  results  noted 
on  tbe  materials. 

For  all  the  earthenware  materials,  whether 
drain-tiles,  house  and  town  drains,  hollow  pot- 
bricks  and  tiles,  plans  and  models  of  kilns  of  au 
improved  construction,  which  consume  the  least 
amount  of  coal,  and  which  are  of  easy  construe-^ 
tion  for  rural  dissricts  and  for  the  colonies,  are  of 
great  interest  and  importance  for  sanitary  works; 
also  improved  tile,  pot,  and  brick-making  ma- 


kitchen  ranges  in  England;  and  that  cottagers’ 
grates  in  Franco  are  made  to  suffice  with  one- 
third  the  fuel  used  here.  In  Paris  the  warming 


^The  objects  of  this  portion  of  tbe  Exhibition 
may  then  be  tbus  classified  for  the  attention  of 
Foreign  ns  ivell  as  of  British  exhibitors : — 
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1. — The  Apfliayiceefor  kMcIi  ihe  Drainage  of  Houses  and 
the  Sites  of  Hahitaiions  and  Towns,  and  the  Itemoval  of 
Defuse  Matters  are  effected,  as, — ■ 

Ilou^e-tlrains  and  the  machinery  for  tlieir  construction. 
Water-closets,  and  the  machinery  connected  with  them. 
Earthenware  pipes,  sewers,  and  {ruUy-slinots. 

Traps  for  preventing  the  escape  of  effluvia  from  sewers 
and  house-drains. 

Urinals  of  earthenware  andiron. 

2. — The  Appliances  for  the  Distribution  of  Water  into 
Towns  and  Houses. 

Iron  mains,  with  the  new  glazes  anil  means  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  metal  from  the  action  of  water,  or  of 
water  from  the  action  of  water. 

Eartlienware  pipes  for  collecting  and  leading  water 
into  towns,  and  distributing  it. 

Pipes  of  iron,  tin,  or  lead,  or  other  metal,  for  tlie  dis- 
tribution of  water  into  houses,  with  the  means  of  protect- 
ing the  water  from  the  action  of  the  metals. 

Earthenware  pipes  which  have  been  u.sed  for  the  same 
purpose  in  Switzerland,  France,  and  Germany. 

Taps  or  cocks,  and  valves  used  for  the  distribution  of 
constant  supplies  of  water  into  houses  of  high-pressure  ; 
self-closing  taps  for  tbe  prevention  of  the  waste  of  water. 
Water-meters,  for  regulating  the  sale  of  water. 
Apparatus  for  the  purification  of  water;  filtcrers  of 
earthenware  or  of  glass ; sand  and  charcoal  filters. 

Bath  apparatus ; public  and  private  shower-bath. 

i.— Apparatus  for  Warming  Houses;  and  for  Cooking  and 
Clothes  Washing. 

Fire-grates  for  cottages  and  for  houses  of  various 
grades,  with  their  warming  power  with  given  quantities 
of  coal  noted. 

Smoke-consuming  kitchen-ranges  of  various  species. 
Kitchen  boilers  and  domestic  washing  apparatus. 
Apparatus  for  wainning  houses  by  the  distribution  of 
hot  water. 

Stoves  for  warming  houses,  by  descending  flues  con- 
ducting hot  air  throuih  hollow  floors  and  walls. 

Chimney  flues,  eartlienware-pipe  flues,  as  well  as  of 
iron,  ornamental  as  well  as  plain. 

Appliances  for  cooliug  houses  and  dwelling-rooms  in 
very  lint  weather. 

Refrigeratory  apparatus. 

4.  Ajyparatus  for  VenlUaling  Houses  and  Buildings. 
Syphon  ventilators. 

Chimney-valves. 

Window-valves. 

Air-pumps,  on  a large  and  a small  scale. 

Blowers  or  pumps  for  driving  in  pure  air.  Pumps  for 

e. xtracting  vitiated  air. 

Anemometers  for  regulating  the  removal  of  air. 

5.  Apparatus  or  Materials  for  the  Prevention  of  Dump 

and  Co/d  in  Houses. 

Walls,  floors,  and  roofs — hollow  and  non-absorbent 
pots,  bricks,  and  tiles,  for  their  construction. 

Glazed  pottery  and  non-absorbent  surfaces  for  walls. 
Apparatus  tor  the  prevention  of  the  escape  of  heat,  or 

f. ir  protection  from  cold,  through  windows. 

Double  windows. 

Thick  window-glass  for  cottages. 

6.  Apparafus/vr  the  Service  of  the  Sirk  in  Houses ; and 

Hosiiitals  for  the  Removal  of  the  Sick, 

An  exhibition  of  special  cottage  furniture  and  appli- 
ances. 

Huts,  tents,  and  model  cottages  of  various  material, 
with  furniture  for  emigrants  or  new  settlers,  or  navvies. 


CONDITION  OF  BROMPTON  BARRACKS, 
CHATHAM. 

The  buildings  occupied  by  the  distioguished 
corps  of  Royal  Engineers  are  generally  reputed 
(we  do  not  know  with  what  justice)  to  rank 
iiuiougst  the  most  healthy  of  our  public  establish- 
ineijts;  but,  as  it  is  soraetimes  said  that  every 
liousc  has  its  skeleton-closet,  so  has  even  this 
favoured  spot  its  one  dark  corner.  In  a secluded 
angle  lies  an  old  hmlding,  which  was  formerly  the 
canteen,  but  which  has  for  several  years  been  ap- 
propriated for  officers’  quarters.  The  chimney- 
pots are  on  a level  with  the  barrack-yard  or 
parade-ground;  tbe  access  is  down  several  flights 
of  wooden  steps ; and  tbe  entrance  at  last  is  gained, 
but  not  without  some  whift's  from  an  open  W.C,, 
most  conveniently  placed  in  full  view  of,  and  close 
to,  the  door.  Facilis  descensus,  &c. ; enter  the 
lower  rooms,  and  more  dismal  unwholesome  holes 
can  scarcely  be  conceived.  The  building  is 
environed  on  three  sides  by  high  embankments 
and  buildings,  which  elTectaally  exclude  the  cheery 
Min  ; hut  it  is  open  on  the  fourth  side  to  the  full 
1-liect  of  the  miasma  of  the  Medway  and  its  low 
shore.?,  which  accumulates  in  the  dark  spot  as  in 
a cul-de-sac.  A palpable  smell  of  damp  and  decay 
salutes  the  senses,  and  good  fires  are  in  great 
favour : the  drainage  is  c.xecrable ; and,  owing  to 
niojst  nights  succeeding  unusually  hot  days,  the 
vfiect  just  now  may  be  imagined. 

\7e  call  attention  to  the  subject,  not  only 
because  it  has  long  been  our  vocation  to  address 
ourselves  to  these  “ Shadows,”  with  a view  to 
sanitary  reform  j but  because  a promising  young 
oiFicer  has  recently  been  nearly  sacrificed  to  a 
fever,  engendered  solely  by  tbe  foul  nature  of  his 
dwelling, — not  the  first  casualty,  as  we  hear,  of 
the  same  kind  within  that  building ; — and  above 
all,  because  the  canteen  still  contains  five  or  six 
resident  officers,  at  present  young  and  strong,  who 
.should  be  removed  forthwith  to  quarters  where 
their  lives  would  not  be  endangered. 


“THE  MOMENTOUS  SANITARY 
QUESTION.” 

NORTHERX  AECHlTECTUEAi  ASSOCIATION. 

Under  the  above  title,  Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson,  of 
Alnwick,  read  the  following  paper  at  a meeting  of 
tbe  Northern  Architectural  Association,  on  the 
18th  inst. : — 

The  Great  Exhibition  of  1862  is  a source  to 
which  we  all  look  for  much  that  will  be  new  to  us 
and  useful  for  us  to  know.  Our  own  profession  will, 
however,  be  most  interested  in  class  X.  (civil 
engineering,  architectural  machines,  and  building 
contrivances),  in  connection  with  which  a com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  especially  to  preside 
over  sanitary  appliances.  This  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  sanitary  science  is  the  growth  of 
the  last  ten  years.  In  the  Exhibition  of  1851 
there  was  no  committee  especially  appointed  for 
sanitary  appliances.  It  is  gratifying  to  find,  on 
the  list  of  names  of  the  gentlemen  invited  by 
her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  to  superintend  this 
branch  of  class  X.,  those  pioneers  who  have  done 
so  much  towards  making  sanitary  science  a part 
of  popular  knowledge,  and  who  have  set  an  ex- 
ample in  the  application  of  its  laws  to  localities 
that  had  hitherto  been  considered  beyond  help. 
Architecture  contributes  two  representatives,  Mr. 
G.  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  Owen  Jones ; civil 
engineering  is  personated  by  Mr.  R.  Rawlinson; 
the  Royal  Engineers  by  Captain  D.  Galton; 
medical  science  by  Dr.  Letheby,  Dr.  Sutherland, 
Mr.  U.  Holland,  and  Mr.  J.  Simon;  philan- 
thropy by  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Viscount 
Ebrington,  and  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells; 
bnililiug  contrivances  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sir 
Morton  Peto,  M.P. ; and  Mr.  E.  Chadwick,  Mr. 
W.  Fairbairu,  LL.D.,  Mr.  A.  Strutt,  Mr.  T. 
Twining,  jun.,  and  Mr.  T.  Campbell  make  up  the 
list. 

By'  the  means  of  this  committee  we  shall  pro- 
bably be  enlightened  upon  the  best  modes  of 
securing  health  in  our  homes,  and  upon  tbe  mo- 
mentous question  as  to  what  we  shall  do  with  our 
sewage.  When  we  consider  the  immense  wealth 
that  has  been  lost  to  the  country  by  the  waste  of 
this  material,  and  the  frightful  loss  of  life  to  the 
nation  by  the  mismanagement  of  it ; we  must,  in- 
deed, allow  that  it  is  wonderful  the  subject  of 
sanitary  appliances,  inclusive  of  this  department, 
has  not  been  taken  up  a century  or  two  centuries 
ago.  As  it  is,  we  can  trace  tbe  course  by'  which 
it  has  finally  within  remembrance  at  last  come  so 
prominently  before  the  world.  The  starting  point 
of  the  great  sanitary  question  was  in  the  office  of 
the  registrar-general,  the  barometer  of  the  public 
health.  The  returns  of  this  oflicer  indicating  so 
exactly  the  number  of  deaths,  their  causes,  and 
the  localities  in  which  they  occurred,  formed  data 
upon  which  to  pursue  a train  of  investigations.  It 
became  easy  to  see  at  a glance  the  neighbourhoods 
iu  which  deaths  were  most  frequent;  and  subse- 
quent inquiries  instituted  by  the  medical  officer  of 
the  Privy  Council,  Mr.  Simon,  go  to  prove  that 
the  districts  thus  exposed  as  fatal  to  human  life 
are  those  in  which  sanitary  appliances  are  most 
disregarded.  Thus,  diarrhcei  was  found  over  the 
varied  districts  of  Coventry,  Birmingham,  Not- 
tingham, Merthyr  Tydfil,  Wolverhampton,  Leeds, 
Dudley,  and  Manchester  (with  Chorlton  and  Sal- 
ford), to  be  tbe  result  of  two  definite  local  circum- 
stances— “The  tainting  of  the  atmosphere  with 
the  products  of  organic  decomposition,  espe- 
cially of  human  excrement,  or  tbe  habitual 
drinking  of  impure  water.”  The  more  modern 
disease,  diphtheria,  has  liitherto  baffled  inquiry 
as  to  whether  unsanitary  conditions  of  residence 
form  an  exciting  cause,  although  seventy  dill'erent 
places,  in  seventeen  different  counties,  have  been 
visited  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  information 
connected  with  predisposing  causes.  Some  of  the 
medical  gentlemen,  giving  testimony  respecting 
the  localities  iu  which  the  cases  under  their  super- 
intendence occurred,  stated  they  were  unable  to 
detect  any  connection  between  unsanitary  condi- 
tions and  tbe  rav.ages  of  diphtheria  ; whilst  others 
thought  that  local  causes  did  operate.  Probably 
something  more  definite  on  this  score  may  appear 
in  the  next  report  presented  to  Parliament.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  cause  of  diarrlimal  disease  is 
made  clear  : it  is  an  aft'ectiou  of  appalling  severity ; 
having  been  fatal  to  237,498  persons  in  the  nine 
years  ending  1856 : it  has  a tendency  to  gaiu 
ground  ; and  it  is  preventible.  The  presence  of 
the  first  of  the  destructive  agents  productive  of 
diarrheea — a putrefactive  pollution  of  the  system, 
occasioned  by  the  inhaling  of  air  tainted  with  the 
products  of  organic  decomposition — is  either  the 
result  of  a defective  system  of  sewerage,  or  the  non- 
existence of  sewerage.  And  so  we  come  round  to 
the  important  questions — whichisthe  inostefficicnt 


mode  of  effecting  sewerage  ? And  what  shall  we  do 
with  the  sewage?  It  is  the  elucidation  of  these 
complicated  questions  that  we  may  confidently 
look  forward  to  as  some  jiart  of  the  labours  of  tbe 
committee  on  sanitary  appliances ; and  I think  we 
ought  all  to  do  all  we  can  to  assist  iu  forwarding 
any  information  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
that  is  likely  to  be  of  use  in  furthering  the  forma- 
tion of  correct  conclusions. 

In  face  of  all  our  talk  and  e.xperiments  upon 
deodorization  of  sewage,  and  its  application  to 
agricultural  purposes  at  Carlisle,  Croydon,  E.xeter, 
Saltby,  and  elsewhere;  and  notwithstanding  the 
projected  example  of  turning  to  a marketable 
commodity  the  two  million  pounds  wortli  of 
London  sewage  annually  thrown  away;  many  of 
the  streets  of  Paris  are  now  cut  up  by  immense 
ditches  for  a main  drainage,  which  is  to  discharge 
its  matter  into  the  Seine  at  Asiniercs,  below  the 
city.  So  our  French  neighbours  will  not  have  any 
light  to  throw  upon  the  economical  adaptation 
question.  The  Parisians  have  also  been  making 
some  stir  about  their  water  supply,  part  of  whicli 
is  pumped  up  from  the  Seine  for  common  use,  at 
Chaillot,  below  Paris,  and  has  been  found  to  con- 
tain twenty-eight  times  more  ammonia  than  that 
taken  from  the  Pont  dTvry,  above  the  city ; and 
several  schemes  have  been  adopted  to  secure  a 
pure  beverage  among  them,  one  wliich  will  bring 
tlie  pnre  springs  of  the  Somme  and  the  Soane  to 
Paris,  by  pipes  and  aqueducts  from  the  province 
of  Champagne,  a distance  of  140  miles.  Thus,  it 
would  appear,  the  French  have  abiiudoued  the 
Seine  to  sewerage  purposes,  and  have  provided 
water  from  a new  source.  Evidences  respecting 
appliances  that  will  ensure  the  purity  of  water 
in  our  reservoirs  will  be  a most  acceptable  gain. 

The  architect  has  much  in  his  hands  for  good  or 
evil  in  the  more  miscellaneous  sanitary  appli- 
ances : thus  it  depends  upon  the  site  of  a house, 
the  drainage,  tlie  construction,  so  tliat  damp  shall 
not  he  engendered  by  snow  or  rain  l)'iug  on  the 
roofs,  or  in  the  gutters  behind  parapets,  or  by 
suction  from  foundations  saturated  with  rain  ; the 
position  of  water-pipes,  so  that  they  be  not  frozen 
in  winter,  and  the  supply  consequently  cutoff;  the 
perfection  of  the  fittings  of  gas-pipes,  so  that  an 
escape,  however  unpcrceptlble,  shall  not  poison 
the  air;  the  general  arrangements  relating  to 
ventilation;  the  prevention  of  that  thorough 
nuisance,  smoky  chimneys,  often  the  only  cause  of 
discontent  between  client  and  architect,  and 
which  puts  everybody  out  of  temper  at  home ; 
the  disposition  of  the  stables,  and  the  construc- 
tion and  position  of  the  ashpit  and  tbe  W.  C., 
whether  the  inmates  shall  enjoy  health  or  sufl'er 
from  disease.  Again,  in  the  planning  of  public 
establishments,  such  us  hospitals,  infirmaries,  bar- 
racks, gaols,  reformatories,  asylums  for  tbe  blind, 
for  idiots,  for  lunatics,  colleges,  alms-houses, 
sailors’  homes,  workhouses,  hotels, — monster  and 
otherwise, — town  halls,  concert  balls,  theatres, 
free  libraries,  mechanics’  institutes,  club-houses, 
government  offices,  assize  courts,  banks ; life,  fire, 
and  other  olllces;  schools,  national,  grammar, 
infant,  and  ragged;  baths  and  wa.-ih-house.s,  rail- 
way stations,  warehouses  and  shops,  cathedrals, 
churches,  chapels,  and  tabernacles,  — bow  vcj'y 
certainly  the  health  of  the  occupants  of  them  is 
dependent  upon  the  skill  of  the  architect  in  sani- 
tary construction.  If  competent  persons  were 
always  employed  to  superintend  the  erection  of 
dwelling-houses,  and  more  especially  of  cottugei 
for  the  poor, — too  frequently  run  up  by  builders 
in  careless  defiance  of  the  laws  of  health, — a 
marked  difterence  would  result  in  the  return 
tables  of  preventible  deaths. 

There  are  otlier  general  measures  besides 
sewerage  and  water-supply  that  require  consi- 
deration. One  of  these  is  the  provision  of  clean, 
wide,  airy  streets;  and  on  this  score  I must  con- 
gratulate our  president, — Mr.  Dobson, — and  such 
of  our  members  who  are  residents  of  Newcastle, 
and  our  hon.  secretary, — Councillor  Oliver, — 
especially,  as  being  a member  of  the  Public 
Health  Committee,  upon  the  probable  ncquisUiou 
of  a new  wide  street  leading  to  the  Walker 
estate. 

Good  paving  is  another  valuable  item  in  sani- 
tary resources.  Indeed,  too  much  cannot  be  said 
about  the  good  effects  resulting  from  it.  If  the 
material  is  non-absorbent  it  is  easily  swept,  and  is 
highly  conducive  to  cleanliness,  and  In-uice  to 
health.  Private  yards — as  well  as  those  that  are 
public,  stable-yards,  slaughter-yards,  cow-yurds, 
alleys,  and  entries  should  be  alUwell  paved;  and 
tbe  various  kinds  of  pavements  best  suited  to 
these  different  purposes  require  some  little  discus- 
sion. And  scavenage  is  another  arrow  in  tlie  hand 
of  the  giant.  Improved  utensils  for  the  more 
perfect  accomplishment  of  this  operation — carts 
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that  do  not  drop  by  the  way  part  of  their  con- 
tents, and  perhaps  a development  of  the  London 
self-acting  street-sweeping  carts,  that  scraped  up 
the  mud,  and  deposited  it  in  the  body  of  the  cart  as 
the  wheels  revolved, — this  and  other  contrivances 
may  well  find  a place  among  objects  pertaining 
to  the  preservation  of  health  in  communities;  and 
new  lights  upon  the  vexed  subject  of  smoke-con- 
suming apparatus,  capable  of  general  application, 
would  be  of  great  value. 

I trust  that  the  manufacturers  of  Newcastle 
and  Gateshead  will  not  be  beliiud-hand  in  contri- 
butions towards  the  store  of  experience  we  may 
garner  up  from  this  new  source;  and  that  the 
members  of  this  association  will  prove,  in  their 
appropriations  of  space,  that  tho  architects  of  the 
North  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  sanitary 
science  in  its  bearings  upon  civil  architecture. 


OBSTRUCTION  IN  TUB  BOSTON  ROAD, 
CORNER  OF  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD. 

We  have  received  more  than  one  letter  desiring 
to  draw  public  attention  to  the  position  in  which 
the  public  house  at  the  corner  of  Euston-road 
and  Hampstead-road  is  being  re-erected ; and  we 
are  not  surprised  at  the  alarm  manifested.  This 
house,  taken  down  on  account  of  the  Under- 
ground Railway,  is  made  to  project  7 or  8 feet 
before  the  line  of  houses  on  either  side  of  it,  and 
forms  a moat  serious  obstruction.  It  was,  it  is 
true,  very  nearly  if  not  quite  as  forward  as  it  is  now 
before  it  was  taken  down ; but  it  is  none  the  less  a 
mistake  and  public  injury  to  allow  its  re-erection 
on  the  present  site.  Such  an  opportunity  of 
widening  and  improving  this  corner  ought  not  to 
have  been  allowed  to  pass  away.  It  is  certain 
that  it  must  presently  come  down ; and  it  would 
he  cheaper  even  now  to  arrange  for  it  at  once, 
than  to  allow  tho  house  to  be  first  finished.  It 
is  a violent  eyesore ; and  we  solicit  tho  parish 
authorities  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  view  it 
again  forthwith. 

Inquiring  since  of  parties  interested,  we  learn 
that  the  house  in  questiou,  “The  Old  King’s 
Ilcud,”  was  prilled  dowu  lu  conseciuencc  of  the 
works  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company.  It 
is  well  known  that  King  John  had  a favourite 
hunting-seat  in  this  locality,  the  adjoining  houses 
being  erected  on  the  spot,  and  still  called  Palace- 
row  ; whilst  those  opposite  were  christened  after 
the  name  of  the  seat  itself,  or  Tottenham  Court. 
It  is  believed  that  the  hostelry  referred  to  baa 
been  in  existence  for  several  hundred  years,  and 
certainly  fur  a period  long  antecedent  to  the 
formation  of  the  New  or  Euston-road,  being  the 
identical  house  shown  iu  Hogarth’s  picture,  “The 
Blarch  to  Finchley,”  in  17-15. 

Mucli  stir  has  been  made  about  the  neces- 
sity of  setting  it  back,  as  it  is  admitted  on  all 
sides  that  the  public  thoroughfare  would  be  won- 
di.rlully  improved  by  so  doing;  but  public  im- 
provements cannot  be  claimed  at  the  hands  of 
private  individuals,  and  this  question,  like  Middle- 
row  and  many  other  obstructions,  resolves  itself 
entirely  into  oue  of  money.  The  ground  required 
to  be  relinquished  is  stated  to  be  exceedingly 
valuable,  not  less  than  3,000?.,  we  believe,  befug 
asked.  The  parish  of  St.  Paucras,  in  which  it  is 
situate,  will  “ do  nothing,”  and  the  Metropolitan 
Board  have  refused  to  “ help  ” the  parish ; so  the 
obstruction  is  likely  to  be  continued.  Mr.  Henry 
Baker  is  the  architect  employed  by  the  railway 
company ; and  Mr.  Charles  Fowler,  jun.,  has  been 
Biiccially  appointed  by  tbe  Board  to  act  as  district 
surveyor. 


HINTS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 
COMING  GREAT  EXHIBITION. 

At  tbe  present  time  it  is  likely  that  several 
millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  realm.s,  and 
many  thousands  of  persons  from  the  nations 
abroad,  are  looking  anxiously  forward  in  antici- 
pation of  the  forthcoming  summer,  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  tbe  great  Exhibition  and  the  other  wonders 
of  the  metropolis.  On  the  last  occasion  there 
were  several  difficulties  which  needed  not  to  have 
existed;  and  great  loss  was  incurred  by  persons 
entering  into  speculations  which  were  unsuccess- 
ful, because  tho  matters  prepared  were  not 
w-anted,  uor  at  all  suitable.  It  was  thought  that 
the  immense  flow  of  visitors  to  the  metropolis 
would  render  it  impossible  for  persons  to  find  ac- 
commodation at  the  ordinary  prices  at  hotels 
and  other  similar  estaldishmeiits.  Persons  rented 
and  furnished  many  houses  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  them  out  in  lodgings,  in  the  hope  of  reap- 
ing a rare  profit.  Unused  manufactories  were 
fitted  up  as  dormltoxies,  and  even  vessels  in  the 
river  were  arranged  for  thi.s  purpose. 


It  was,  however,  found  that  great  as  was  the 
multitude  who  thronged  to  the  Exhibition, 
London  was  not  inconveniently  crowded;  and  tbe 
appearance  of  the  chief  thoroughfares  was  but 
little  difierent  from  their  usual  summer  appear- 
ance; the  price  of  lodgings  did  not  rise;  and  there 
was,  without  inconvenience,  ample  accommodation 
for  all.  Many  thousands  of  the  visitors  had  re- 
lations or  friends  in  the  metropolis,  by  whom 
they  were  either  gladly  welcomed  when  con- 
venient, or  else  provided  with  lodgings  in  their 
neighbourhood.  No  doubt,  the  same  facilities 
will  be  available  on  the  approaching  occasion;  and, 
although  probably  the  number  of  strangers  may  be 
greater  next  year  than  it  was  in.  1851,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  in  London  there  is  a popu- 
lation of  nearly  three  millions  and  a proportionate 
number  of  houses,  and  that  it  requires  a very  con- 
siderable addition  to  make  any  visible  diftereuce. 
Although  we  do  not  apprehend  inconvenience  in 
the  matter  of  finding  lodgings  for  persons  of  all 
means,  there  might  be  several  matters  introduced 
with  adviintage.  Iu  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Exhibition  buildings  and  in  some  central  situations, 
such  as  Charing-cross,  the  British  Museum,  &c., 
it  would  be  useful  to  have  on  painted  boards  the 
names  of  tbe  difierent  exhibitions  which  are  open 
to  the  public;  the  manner  in  which  visitors 
can  be  admitted ; and  the  distance  of  each 
from  the  spot  on  which  the  notice  is  fixed.  There 
might  also  in  the  leading  thoroughfares  be  placed, 
at  a very  small  cost,  guide-boards  to  the  Exibl- 
tion,  a hand  iudicatiug  the  way,  and  a note  of  the 
distance.  These  would  he  valuable  to  a consi- 
derable number  of  people,  both  those  residing  in 
different  parts  of  London  and  also  those  from  the 
country. 

To  all  strangers  in  London  it  is  useful  to  know 
that  the  watermen  of  the  cab  ranks  have  been  iu 
nearly  all  cases  police  officers,  and  are  still  bound 
to  give  useful  directions,  and  prevent  extortion  of 
cabmen. 

It  is,  however,  iu  connection  with  places  of  very 
great  interest  which  were  not  iu  1851  accessible 
to  which  we  propose  to  direct  timely  attention. 
There  will  he  young  artists  from  the  provinces  who, 
notwithstanding  the  display  which  may  be  expected 
of  pictures  and  other  matters  at  South  Kensington, 
would  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  viewing 
those  galleries  of  oil  and  water-colour  drawings 
which  have  been  collected  by  various  persons 
of  rauk  or  other  note.  A letter  from  the 
master  of  the  District  School  of  Art  or  some 
well-known  person  might  be  sufficient  for 
an  introduction.  In  the  absence  of  the  court, 
there  are,  with  all  faults,  many  peculiarities  of 
decorative  art  iu  Buckingham  Palace,  which  might 
be  viewed  with  advantage  by  those  engaged  in 
decoration.  Northumberland  House  is  also,  iu  its 
way,  famous : it  is  one  of  tbe  last  of  the  houses  of 
old  nobility  which  remain  in  London  in  almost 
their  original  state.  In  the  rooms  of  the  Royal 
Society  there  are  objects  of  rare  interest, — por- 
traits of  eminent  men,  relics  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Dr.  Priestley’s  manuscripts,  Ac.  These  rooms,  in  a 
certain  way,  might  be  made  accessible ; aud  why 
should  not  the  trusteesof  Sir  John  Soane’s  museum, 
in  Liucoln’s-iuu-fields,  strain  a nerve  and  open  the 
treasures  of  that  place  to  more  general  view?  As 
it  is,  in  consequence  of  restrictions,  tbe  place  is  a 
desert.  Notwithstanding  that,  there  are, — besides 
fine  works  of  Turner, — curiosities  of  ancient  archi- 
tectural decorations,  and  some  of  tbe  finest  pic- 
tures, by  Hogarth,  which  may  be  classed  amongst 
the  best  performances  of  the  British  school  of 
painting. 

In  the  Record  Office,  in  Fetter-lane,  there  are 
the  Doomsday  and  other  manuscripts,  of  the 
very  greatest  beauty  and  importance  ; many  would 
like  to  look  at  these  : the  arrangement  of  them, 
for  public  inspection,  would  not  be  very  inconve- 
nient 111  the  new  premises. 

The  crypt  of  Guildhall  might  also  be  opened; 
and  in  the  various  apartments  of  that  building 
there  are  portraits  and  pictures  worthy  of  note. 
In  the  library,  we  think  that  the  librarian  and 
bis  assistants  will  be  attentive  to  those  who  will 
look  in  to  see  the  curiosities  which  are  stored 
there. 

Go  where  you  will  in  London,  there  are 
endless  matters  for  wonder,  and  which  are  use- 
ful for  the  instruction  of  various  classes.  Some 
persons  would  derive  much  advantage  from  a 
visit  to  our  great  manufactories  of  machinery, 
glass,  pottery,  and  other  products.  Our  Immense 
steam-printing  establishments  would  be  marvels 
to  many ; and  there  are  hundreds  of  other  mat- 
ters wliich  it  would  take  pages  even  to  mention, 
which  might  he  made  most  valuable  on  tho  ap- 
proaching occasion.  Our  object,  however,  just 
now,  is  to  direct  attention,  iu  time,  to  the  uses 


which  may  be  made  of  the  many  means  of  instruc- 
tion and  amusement  which  are  in  the  metropolis, 
independently  of  the  contents  of  the  Exhibition 
building. 


NEW  MODE  OF  TRACING  DRAWINGS. 

A NEW  method  of  tracing  drawings  and  maps 
directly  on  white  paper  has  been  lately  made 
public  in  France.  The  process  possesses  this 
advantage,  viz.,  that  on  any  paper,  such  as  letter, 
drawing,  or  any  other,  however  opaque,  it  can  he 
rendered  capable  of  the  transfer  of  a drawing  in 
common  ink,  Indian  ink,  pencil,  or  water-colours. 

Fix  the  paper  on  which  the  copy  is  to  be  made 
on  tbe  original,  and  moisten  it  with  a cotton  tuft, 
dipped  in  the  purest  benzine.  Buckle’s  brush, 
used  for  photographic  purposes,  would  answer 
well.  The  portions  of  the  paper  which  have  im- 
bibed the  liquid  are  at  once  rendered  as  transparent 
as  prepared  tracing-paper,  and  the  original  can  be 
copied  oft'  to  its  minutest  details  without  the 
slightest  injurious  effects  of  this  process  on  the 
drawing.  Inks  run  freely  without  in  the  least 
spreading,  and  the  lines  are  more  difiicult  to  re- 
move from  the  paper  thus  prepared  than  from 
common  paper : lead-pencil  marks  are  almost 
indelible  by  the  Indian-rubher.  As  the  benzine 
evaporates  the  paper  becomes  opaque,  assuming  its 
primitive  form  it  the  liquid  be  pure  and  fresh 
distilled ; and  a little  exposure  to  a current  of  air 
will  remove  all  smell.  If  the  drawing  to  be  copied 
is  of  great  size,  the  benzine  can  be  used  as  the 
work  proceeds.  If  from  its  extreme  volatility  any 
portions  become  opaque  before  the  tracing  is 
finished,  it  is  only  necessary  to  apply  a little  more 
benzine  on  that  part. 


LECTURES  ON  THE  ART  OF  DECORATIVE 
DESIGN. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace,  on  17th  iust„  Dr.  Chr. 
Dresser  gave  the  first  of  a course  of  six  lectures 
on  this  subject,  “specially  addressed  to  manufac- 
turers, skilled  workmen,  and  intending  exhibitors 
at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862.”  He 
commenced  by  remarking  that  a repetition  of  tbe 
brilliant  spectacle  which  had  afforded  so  much 
delight  to  all  classes  in  1851  must  be  hailed  with 
universal  joy  ; and  feeling  that  next  year  the  skill 
and  industry  of  British  manufacturers  and  artists 
ought  to  be  asserted  to  the  utmost  extent,  the 
directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  bad  called  upon 
him  to  express  bis  opinions  on  tbe  nature  aud 
character  of  ornamental  art.  Ornament  was  that 
which,  superadded  to  utility,  rendered  an  object 
more  acceptable  to  the  eye;  and  in  applying  orna- 
ment to  works  of  human  skill  they  were  only 
following  the  example  of  Nature,  which  super- 
added  to  flowers  aud  fruits  those  charms  of  colour, 
perfume,  and  flavour,  which  were  not  absolutely 
essential  in  themselves.  Beauty  delighted  the 
mind  through  the  agency  of  the  eye;  and  was,  on 
that  account,  naturally  desired  by  mankind. 
Painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  were  alike 
ornameutal  arts,  and  were  so  united  with  the  art 
of  decoration,  that  their  respective  limits  could 
not  be  defined.  Some  persons  contended  that  the 
ornament  of  the  Gothic  period  was  alone  meri- 
torious ; othersthat  it  b>iddied  outwith  theGreeks; 
and  others,  again,  that  it  was  only  to  be  found  in 
perfection  in  the  revival  of  Classic  art.  Pew 
styles,  however,  had  not  produced  beautiful 
. features.  The  early  Egyptians  yet  spoke  to  us  in 
the  graceful  forms  of  their  art,  and  their  welcome 
combinations  of  light  and  colour  : the  refinement 
of  the  Greeks  displayed  an  elevation  of  feeling 
which  words  could  scarcely  express.  Much  beauty 
also  marked  the  Gothic  and  Renaissance  art ; and 
in  the  worksof  the  Chinese,  the  Hindoos,  and  the 
Moors,  beauty  was  never  absent.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, sufficient  that  ornament  should  he  pleasing 
when  first  viewed.  It  must  aflbrd  a lasting  satis- 
faction ; and  the  best  test  to  apply  to  ornament 
was  to  ask  whether  it  became  more  beautiful  the 
longer  it  was  viewed,  and  whether  every  part  be- 
came more  aud  more  lovely  in  proportion  as  it 
was  dwelt  upon.  Even  in  a threadbare  garment, 
something  would  be  left  to  give  satisfaction,  if  the 
enrichment  was  originally  just.  Another  test  of 
ornament  was  its  effect  in  soothing  or  otherwise 
affecting  the  spirits, in  whichits  influenceresembled 
that  of  music.  Care,however,must  be  used  inapply- 
ing  these  tests.  The  verdict  of  a judge  was  only 
absolute  according  to  the  knowledge  he  possessed. 
Art  critics  were  as  abundant  as  flies  in  August; 
aud  every  one  thought  himself  able  to  give  an 
opinion  on  ornament  or  decoration,  though  in  fact 
less  qualified  to  do  so  than  he  himself,  being  igno- 
rant in  music,  should  be  to  criticize  a new  oratorio. 
Few  of  the  objects  popularly  regarded  as  decora- 
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tive  were  entitled  to  the  term;  indeed,  the  majo- 
rity of  our  wall-decorations  were  so  incapable  of 
delighting  the  eye  that  we  did  not  even  seek 
gratification  from  them : " hut,”  said  the  lecturer, 
“ our  old  cathedrals  awe  hy  their  solemn  gran- 
deur, and  bind  in  silence  the  profane  tongue,  as 
they  whisper  of  their  consecration  to  the  service 
of  the  Most  High.  Art  is  here!  The  Alhambra, 
which  is  80  btautifully  repeated  in  this  palace, 
overpowers  by  lavish  richness  and  almost  super- 
human glory.  Art  is  here  ! The  Greek  Court,  by 
its  exalted  refinement,  lulls  the  spirit  into  a 
sweet  reverie.  Art  is  here  ! ” He  then  pointed 
to  St.  James’s  Hall,  and  paid  a tribute  to  the 
skill  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones.  Justice  was  not  done  to 
the  designer.  Those  he  addressed  when  pur- 
chasing a dress  for  their  wives  never  considered 
that  the  design  was  paid  for  by  one,  two,  or  three 
shillings,  and  then  only  selected  from  a score  of 
others.  Neither  did  ladies  whose  drawing-room 
papers  were  covered  with  scrolls  and  graceful  con- 
volutions think  that  the  design  which  afi'orded 
them  pleasure  was  the  work  of  three  days,  and 
was  only  rewarded  hy  a fesv  shillings, — but  one 
design  out  of  every  ten  produced  being  sold. 
Again,  our  national  commissions  were  given  to 
inferior  men,  while  men  of  real  talent  were  left 
without  patronage.  He  expressed  some  strong 
opinions  in  respect  of  the  demerits  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion Building.  Sir  C.  Eistlake  bad  laid  it  down 
as  a principle  that  “ those  arts  are  the  most 
worthy  in  which  mental  pleasure  is  conveyed  and 
in  which  munual  labour  is  least  apparent.”  As 
all  the  aris  of  antiquity  possessed  meritorious  fea- 
tures, and  as  beauty  cannot  become  old,  it  might 
he  thought  desirable  to  C 'py  the  antique;  but  the 
repetition  of  ancient  forms  was  not  appropriate ; 
and  ornament,  like  architecture,  must  express  the 
Fcntinieiit  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  created. 
It  w.as  difficult,  at  this  late  period  of  the  world’s 
history,  to  originate  a new  system  of  ornament  to 
express  our  Sentiments;  and  the  want  of  a general 
concurrence  in  religious  faith  made  it  difficult  to 
determine  what  sentiment  to  express.  To  repro- 
duce a volume  of  ancient  literature  as  a new  thing 
would  be  a folly;  and  altering  a few  sentences 
would  not  alter  the  wrong.  Yet  we  had  repro- 
duced heathen  temples  and  old  Christian  edifices, 
■which  it  was  impossible  to  worship  in,  and  which 
became  absurd  when  filled  with  pews.  Some  per- 
sons called  the  personification  of  beauty  a revela- 
tion, and  argued  that  our  thoughts  could  not  be 
controlled,  and  that  we  could  not  get  new  ideas. 
This  was  an  error.  Originality  in  ornament  was 
not  the  result  of  unintelligible  dreams ; hut,  on 
the  contrary,  had  its  source  iu  knowledge.  It 
was  obedient  to  rule  and  law;  and  all  its  varied 
forms  were  traceable  to  common  principles.  In 
many  cases  judgment  had  to  decide,  but  knowledge 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  all  good  ornament; 
and  it  would  be  his  duty  in  future  lectures  to 
show  the  rules  to  which  beautiful  forms  of  deco- 
ration were  subject ; and  to  point  out,  as  far  as  he 
could,  the  direction  in  which  new  laws  might  be 
sought. 


THE  TEMPLE. 


The  new  form  given  to  the  Temple  fountain, 
which  some  of  the  newspapers  have  described  as 
"i  “ very  beautiful,”  “ harmonising  with  the  New 
Library,”  &c.,  is  a miserably  poor  affair,  altogether 
\i  out  of  place.  It  consists  of  the  usual  ” New- 
.11  road”  basins  one  above  another,  surmounted 
by  three  or  four  small  figures  of  children,  carrying 
■< : a shell,  from  which  the  jet  proceeds.  The  mate- 
' rial  appears  to  be  terra-cotta  : the  lower  basin  is 
Jc  warped  to  a disagreeable  extent.  The  thing  is 
altogether  atrociously  bad  and  out  of  place. 

The  Temple  is.in  a state  of  great  bustle.  The 

I Middle  Temple  Library  is  to  be  opened  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  on  the  SLt;  and  as  the  haU  will 

II  not  accommodate  more  than  half  of  those  expected 
1 1 to  be  present  at  the  banquet,  a marquee,  132  feet 
■;  hy  36  feet,  is  being  erected  upon  the  area  in  front 
I of  the  hall,  with  tables  and  seats  for  the  accommo- 
; dation  of  500  persons ; as  also  a temporary  room 
!i  135  feet  by  20  feet.  Both  of  these  will  be  floored, 
li  lined  with  scarlet  and  white  drapery.  In  addition 
^ there  is  to  be  a Tmen-covered  awning,  200  feet  by 
I 9 feet,  leading  to  the  library,  and  similar  awnings 
' from  the  carriage-entrance  to  the  Temple  Church. 

i The  whole  will  be  lighted  with  gas.  It  may  be 
!i  expected  that  it  will  be  a very  interesting  day. 

Goldsmith’s  house  has  followed  Dr.  Johnson’s, 
■i  and  the  church  has  been  opened  on  the  north 
'I  side,  where  a considerable  area  will  be  pre- 

ii  served,  and  where  a set  of  residences,  “Middle 
•'I  Temple  Chambers,”  is  being  erected  by  Messrs, 
•I  Lucas.  Mr.  St.  Auhyn  is  the  architect:  and  this 

gentleman,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Smirke,  who 


acts  for  the  Inner  Temple,  is  now  considering 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  church.  The  removal 
of  the  house  over  the  porch  has  exposed  a western 
wheel  window  in  the  Norman  Round,  the  reten- 
tion of  which  will  render  the  proper  covering  of 
the  porch  a problem. 


PROPOSED  COMPLETION  OF  THE 
CATHEDRAL,  FLORENCE. 

With  reference  to  the  notification  we  recently 
gave  of  the  desire  of  the  authorities  to  receive 
designs  for  the  completion  of  the  faijade  of  the 
Duomo  of  Florence  (p.  711),  some  doubt  was  ex- 
pressed as  to  whether  or  not  the  competition  was 
confined  to  Italian  architects.  We  now  under- 
stand, however,  from  good  authority,  that  the 
competition  is  open  to  all  Europe.  The  chance  of 
a world-wide  fame  may  induce  some  of  our  ad- 
venturous countrymen  to  enter  the  lists. 


STONE  ALTARS. 

Albe^  Dore. — It  mny  be  of  some  interest  to 
your  readers  to  Lave  their  attention  drawn  to  a 
very  fine  and  very  perfect  stone  altar  now  in  exist- 
ence in  the  beautiful  old  Early  English  chancel  of 
Abbey  Dore,  in  Herefordshire,  from  which  county 
you  have  already  given  some  sketches.  The  slab, 
which  stands  on  three  clustered  columns  (without 
capitals)  is  11  feet  9 inches  long,  and  3 feet  11 
inches  wide,  lb  is  3^  inches  thick,  and  is  chamfered 
at  top  and  bottom.  Besides  this,  which  evidently 
stands  in  its  old  position  on  a raised  platioriu  or 
footpace,  extending  9 feet  11  inches  from  the  east 
wall,  there  are,  iu  a very  remarkable  Lady  Chapel, 
two  other  altars,  which  are  ornamented  in  front 
with  carved  bosses;  the  one  on  the  south  side 
representing  the  “ Adoration  of  the  Magi,”  the  one 
on  the  north  the  “Coronation  of  the  Virgin.” 
Whether  these  are  original  iu  all  respects  is  rather 
difficult  to  make  out,  but  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  altars  themselves  are.  Their  dimensions 
are  as  follows: — South  altar — length,  6 feet 
inches;  height,  2 feet  SJ  inches;  depth,  2 feet  11 
iuches.  North  altar — length,  5 feet,  61  inches; 
height,  2 feet  2i  inches;  depth,  2 feet  l-g  inches. 
The  bosses  are  circular,  about  21  inches  in  diameter. 
All  that  remains  of  this  church  is  so  full  of  interest 
that  it  would  repay  any  lover  of  architecture  to 
spend  a few  hours  there;  and  its  distance  from 
Pentrilas  station,  on  the  Hereford  and  Abergavenny 
railroad,  viz.  about  two  miles,  brings  it  within  easy 
reach.  1 rather  think  that  the  curious  church  of 
Moccas,  which  is  similar  iu  plan  to  Peterchxirch, 
as  far  as  the  eastern  portion  is  concerned,  also  pos- 
sesses a stone  altar.  I may  add  that  at  Peter- 
church  the  stone  altar  is  entirely  disused ; a not 
very  respectable  wooden  table  being  placed  in 
front  of  it ; and  the  whole  church  is,  or  was  within 
the  last  few  years,  pitifully  disfigured. 

W.H.L. 


In  restoring  the  chancel  of  Garsington  church, 
Oxon,someyear8  ago,for  the  late  Dr.  Ingram,  presi- 
dent of  Trinity  College,  the  original  stone  altar  was 
found  laid  down  as  a memorial  slab.  It  is  of  unusual 
thickness,  and  was  restored  to  its  original  place, 
showing  the  five  crosses,  emblematical  of  our  Lord’s 
wounds.  I can,  also,  amongst  others,  refer  to  an 
altar  stone  laid  down  in  the  porch  of  Witham 
church,  Essex.  One  also  existed  in  a side  chapel 
at  Ileadcorn,  Kent,  where  the  original  hooks  re- 
mained fixed  on  the  top  of  a third-pointed  piscina, 
for  suspending,  probably,  the  censers  or  thuribles. 

Joseph  Claeke. 


Theee  arc  but  few  architects  who  cannot  add 
to  the  list  of  altar  slabs  in  old  churches.  In 
Sandwich  church  are  tico,  upon  one  of  which  the 
font  has  been  placed : the  crosses  are  plainly  visible 
on  both.  The  verger  narrated  to  me  the  same  story 
concerning  Pugin  which  appears  in  the  Builder : 
and  it  was  after  this  one  being  pointed  out 
that  I found  the  second  altar  slab.  In  the 
chapel  at  Haddon  Hall,  Derbyshire,  the  altar 
slab  13  laid  at  no  great  distance  south  of  its 
original  position,  with  the  crosses  upwards ; but 
the  most  interesting  spot  to  any  one  in  search  of 
these  I believe  to  be  Sawley  Abbey,  Yorkshire, 
near  Clitheroe. 

The  late  Earl  de  Grey  had  the  ruins  of  this 
building  cleared,  and  the  stone  altars  of  the 
chapels  in  the  south  and  north  transepts  were 
found  in  situ, — broken  and  mutilated,  it  is  true, 
but  still  there,  together  with  the  paving  of  orna- 
mental tiles,  for  the  gratification  of  the  carious. 

I have  been  told  one  is  still  in  use  at  Oarton, 
near  Great  Driffield,  Yorkshire. 

Wai.  Geo,  Coldweli. 


In  addition  to  the  very  interesting  list  of 
“Stone  Altar  Slabs”  now  remaining  in  our 
churches,  furnished  to  your  columns  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Rev.  L.  M.  Humbert,  I beg  to 
inform  you  that  in  our  ancient  parish  church  of 
Liuton-in- Craven,  Yorkshire,  now  undergoing  a 
thorough  restoration,  a slab  was  “ turned  up  ” at 
the  east  end  of  the  south  chancel  aisle,  near  the 
piscina,  which  on  examination  proved  to  be  the 
slab  of  the  chantry  altar.  It  is  of  red  sandstone, 
and  quite  perfect  with  the  five  incised  crosses  on 
the  top  of  it.  It  measures  5 feet  7 inches  by 
2 feet  7 inches,  and  7 inches  thick  ; the  ends  and 
front  are  chamfered.  This  slab  differs  from  those 
hitherto  noticed  in  your  journal  in  having  a portion 
cut  out  of  the  side  next  the  wall,  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  a crucifix,  or  perhaps  some 
altar-piece,  such,  probably,  as  was  found  during 
the  restoration  of  the  adjoining  parish  church  of 
Burnsall,  which  consists  of  an  exquisite  specimen 
of  early  alabaster  sculpture  in  high  relief,  repre- 
senting “ The  Adoration  of  the  Magi,”  and  is  now 
fixed  in  the  vestry  wall  of  the  said  church  : it 
measures  about  16  inches  by  12  inches.  This 
sculpture  is  considered  by  antiquaries  who  have 
seen  it  to  he  of  such  interest,  that  at  some  future 
time  I will  endeavour  to  send  you  a drawing  of  it. 

I may  also  mention  that  w’e  have  found  a corner 
fragment  of  another  massive  “ altar  slab  ” (with 
the  incised  cross  thereon),  9 iuches  in  thickness, 
and  boldly  chamfered. 

Thomas  Musgrove,  Jun., 

Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Ilesturaiiun  Committee. 


TELEGRAPHIC  PROGRESS. 

The  London  District  Telegraph  Company  pro- 
pose to  enter  into  contracts  with  busineKS  esta- 
blishments, whereby  the  subscribers  will  be 
enabled  to  send  or  receive  an  unlimited  number 
of  messages,  exclusively  on  their  own  business,  at 
greatly  reduced  cbarge.s.  Thus,  for  in^tauce,  a 
bouse  of  busiuess  would  advise  all  their  cus- 
tomers that  they  can  send  them  messages,  without 
prepayment,  whenever  any  particular  goods  are 
required ; and  any  general  trade  notice  may  be 
sent  in  a similar  way.  The  subscription  is  proposed 
to  be  at  the  rate  of  \l.  for  every  100  messages. 


THE  BUILDINGS  FOR  THE  FLORENCE 
EXHIBITION. 

In  our  previous  reviews  of  the  promising  and 
admirable  Exposition  of  Art  and  Industry  at  this 
time  open  in  Florence,  the  buildings,  which  were 
rapidly  produced,  with  an  existing  railway  station 
for  the  nucleus,  were  described.*  We  now  place 
before  our  readers  a view  of  the  whole,  and  a com- 
plete plan  of  the  ground-floor,  with  references. 
The  length  of  the  main  building  would  seem  to  be 
about  480  feet ; the  width,  170  feet.  The  octagon 
is  about  lOO  feet  in  diameter.  The  buildings  for 
the  cattle-show,  on  the  left  of  the  plan,  are  not 
all  shown. 


REFERENCES. 


A.  The  royal  cntance. 

B.  Carriage  entrance. 

C.  Egress. 

D.  Entrance  for  pedes- 

trians. 

E.  Change. 

!■'.  Municipal  inspector. 

G.  Tickets. 

H.  Guard-house. 

I.  Equestrian  statue  of  the 

King. 

J.  Portico  for  carriage. 

K.  Entrance  with  nume- 

rating turn-stiles. 

L.  Entrance  for  subscri- 

bers and  free  list. 

M.  Entrance  for  persons 

from  carriages. 

N.  Vestibule. 

O.  Waiting-room. 

P.  Right-hand  nave. 

Q.  Left-hand  nave. 

R.  Stairs. 

S.  Commissioner  of  Police. 

T.  Entrance  for  pedes- 

trians. 

U.  Chief  attendant. 

V.  Office  for  the  lottery. 

W.  Committees  for  Flo- 

rence, Venice,  Rome, 
and  the  International 
Exhibition  of  Lon- 
don. 

X.  Commissioners  for  the 

Provinces. 

V.  Deputy  of  Inspection, 
Z.  Sanitary  service. 

a.  Reading-room. 

b.  Editor  of  the  LVjJosifton 

Journal. 

c.  Jewels. 

d.  Order-room. 


e.  General  Secretary's 
oSlce. 

g.  W.  C.,  ftfc. 

h.  Machinery  in  motion. 

i.  Portico. 

j.  Steam-engines. 

k.  Sculpture  gallery. 

l.  Post-office. 

m.  Telegraph  office. 

n.  Pantelegrapht;  Casselli. 

o.  Alabaster  work. 

p.  Brewery. 

q.  Photography.  [ings. 

r.  Lower  Gallery  ofpaiut- 

з.  Attendantsandsoldiers. 
t.  Storehouse. 

и.  Photographic  establish- 

ment. 

V.  Refreshments, 
w.  The  Royal  Commission- 
ers, jurors,  and  in- 
spectors. 

X.  Presence  chamber. 

y.  Gardens. 

z.  Greenhouse. 

1.  Victoria  Regia. 

la.  Economical  gallery. 

2.  Machinery. 

3.  Stables. 

4.  Bridge. 

6.  Pa-sture  'meadow  for 
animals, 

6.  Zoological  exhibition. 

7.  Agricultural  imple- 

ments. 

8.  Office  of  class  VIII. 

9.  Pond. 

10.  Meadow. 

11.  Colossal  statue  of  Tori- 

cclli. 

12.  Porter. 

13.  Statue  of  Bandlnt. 


* Pp,  680  and  710,  ante. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

London. — The  Architectural  Association  will 
commence  the  session  (this)  Friday  evening  (the 
^5th),  with  a conversazione. 

. Northampton. — The  ordinary  committee  meeting 
fvas  held  on  Monday  last.  At  the  request  of  the 
rector,  the  Rev.  P.  11.  Lee,  jun.,  a sub-committee 
was  appointed  to  visit  the  church  of  Pattishall, 
vith  a view  to  proposed  improvements  therein. 
The  secretary  read  a report  on  “ The  Designs  for 
Labourers’  Cottages,”  exhibited  at  the  late  ogti- 
iultural  show  at  Northampton.  After  an  exami- 
liation  and  description  of  nearly  fifty  different 
designs,  that  which  had  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
■ ’’edley,  under  the  instructions  of  the  committee, 
was  considered  to  bo  among  the  best.  It  follows 
lU  its  mainfeatures  the  ground-plan  of  Mr.Strick- 
land’s  cottage,  with  an  elevation  adopted  for  rural 
jiistricts.  The  society  propose  to  have  this  design 
jublisbed,  for  the  benefit  of  members.  The  plans 
I'f  Achurch  Church,  by  Mr.  Slater,  were  exhibited 
jiud  generally  approved,  with  certain  recommenda- 
dous.  The  Rev.  C.  Porter,  jun.,  exhibited  plans 
|iy  Mr.  W.  E.  Gillett,  for  a new  pulpit  and  other 
ilteratious  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave  of  Raunds 
:./’hurch. 

..  Bnefes. — The  annual  meeting  w-as  held  at 
nmershum  on  Thursday,  the  10th  instant  j the 
Uishop  of  Oxford,  the  president,  in  the  chair, 
tveveral  papers  were  read : — “ On  the  Town  of 
f.mershain,”  by  the  Rev.  B.  Burges,  for  Mr. 
l.V^.  H.  Kelke j “On  Twenty-three  of  the  most 
ifimarkable  Sculptured  Monuments  of  the  County, 
till  existing  at  Aylesbury,  Hughendon,  Ivinghoe, 
Isliendon,  Hogstone,  Clifton  Keynes,  Twytord, 
l')orton,  and  other  Churches,”  by  the  Rev.  Sv.  H. 
j>.elke,  hon.  sec.  The  Rev.  C.  Lowndes,  another 
i f the  hon.  secretarie.s,  read  an  interesting  letter 
jj.'ora  yice-Admiral  Smyth,  “On  a Double-faced 
Jrass  in  Stone  Church,  near  Aylesbury.”  Excur- 
lons  were  made  to  see  the  Old  Manor  House : the 
rarty  were  welcomed  by  the  present  owner, 
•Ir.  F.  Rickards.  It  originally  consisted  of  a 
uadrangle,  but  only  two  wings  now  remain,  the 
'est  one  being  in  ruins : traces  of  the  other 
Dundalions  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  excursionists 
fterwards  visited  Chenles  Church,  and  were  enter- 
ained  at  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Lord  Wriothes- 
•y  Russell ; his  lordship  being  from  home,  his 
on  supplied  his  place. 


: SANITARY  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM  IN 
THE  PROVINCES. 

I Ipsicich.—A  meeting  has  been  held  in  the  Town- 
lall,  Ipswich,  with  a view  of  introducing  the 
luestion  of  sanitary  and  social  reform  “ to  the 
ivourable  notice  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes.” 
Irs.  Fison,  of  Brighton,  and  Mr.  S.  Bowly,  of 
Gloucester,  attended;  the  former  to  read  a paper 
)On  Sanitary  and  Temperance  Reform;”  the 
Itter  to  address  the  meeting  on  the  same  sub- 
let. The  Council  Chamber  was  about  two-thirds 
ill;  the  audience  being  of  a somewhat  superior 
fass  to  that  usually  found  at  public  meetings, 
.he  mayor  (Mr.  E.  Grimwade)  presided,  and 
riefly  introduced  Mrs.  Fison,  who  read  a very 
laborate  and  carefully-prepared  paper  on  the  eub- 
tet  in  hand.  She  pointed  out  the  great  defects 
Q the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  country;  the 
rercrowding  of  dwellings;  the  absence  of  a proper 
Gstem  of  drainage,  &c. ; and  the  consequences 
liSuUing  therefrom ; making  especial  reference  to 
ixford,  Portsmouth,  and  Brighton.  Having  ex- 
iitiated  with  much  force  on  the  sanitary  evils 
f/er  which  the  working  man  had  no  control,  she 
Doke  of  those  which  arose  from  his  own  personal 
kbits ; and,  with  reference  to  this  part  of  her 
abject,  sbe  said  they  should  not  eft'ect  much  until 
i jiitary  reformers  included  in  their  plan  a change 
1 the  licenses  of  gin-shops  and  beer-houses.  The 
■jayor,  in  course  of  his  remarks,  said  : — One  great 

nmoralizing  evil  was  referred  to  by  Mrs.  Fison, 

tsuflicient  accommodation, — the  crowding  of  large 
amilies  in  one,  or,  at  the  utmost,  two  rooms. 

' e was  sorry  to  find  such  cases  existed  in  Ipswich. 
Inly  the  other  day,  a case  came  before  the  bench 
' which  ten  persons,  five  of  one  family,  two  of 
Jiother,  two  of  a third,  and  oue  of  a fourth, 
itat  was,  parts  of  four  dilferent  families,  were  all 
iving  and  sleeping  in  one  room,  and  those  not  of 
ne  same  sex.  He  was  afraid  there  were  other 
eses  of  a similar  character.  Such  a state  of 
flings  must  exercise  its  influence  on  the  morals  of 
! e people.  Mr.  Bowly  made  a few  remarks,  point- 
;g  out  the  importance  of  sanitary  and  temper- 
wee  reform,  and  the  duty  of  each  one  to  do  what 
• or  she  could  to  further  the  movement.  The 
yly  way  to  elevate  the  people  was  to  enable  them 
e;  elevate  themselves,  What  they  wanted  was  to 
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get  rid  of  the  drinking  customs,  and  to  present 
counter  attractions  to  public-houses;  and,  as  an 
instance  of  what  could  be  done  by  working  men, 
be  mentioned  that  the  members  of  Mrs.  Bailio’s 
temperance  society  had  built  a club-house  for 
themselves,  which  not  only  screened  them  from 
temptation,  but  enabled  them  to  improve  them- 
selves by  the  lectures,  &c.,  delivered  at  it.  Mr. 
Robert  Ransome  also  made  a few  remarks  upon 
the  general  question  of  temperance;  and  others 
addressed  the  meeting;  Mrs.  Fison,  in  receiving 
a vote  of  thanks,  remarking  that  sbe  was  desirous 
of  forming  auxiliaries  to  the  Ladies’  Sanitary 
Association,  and  should  be  happy  to  see  one 
established  in  Ipswich. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Eaton. — The  re-opening  of  Eaton  church  is 
announced  by  the  Korfolk  Chronicle.  It  had 
been  closed  during  a considerable  portion  of  the 
summer,  in  order  that  some  extensive  and  much- 
needed  improvements  might  be  carried  out.  The 
total  cost  has  been  about  400L,  and  for  this  the 
church  has  had  its  old  seats  replaced  by  open 
benches  of  stained  deal;  the  roof,  externally  and 
internally,  has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt;  new 
communion-rails,  reading-desk,  Ac.,  supplied.  'The 
walls  of  this  church  have  been  well  known  for 
the  number  of  the  so-called  frescoes  upon  them, 
most  of  them  in  a state  of  such  utter  dilapidation 
as  to  be  of  interest  only  to  the  most  pains-takiug 
arcbajologist.  These  are  all  now  covered  over  by 
the  whitening  brush  of  the  bricklayer.  Even  if 
it  had  been  thought  desirable  to  retain  one  or  two 
of  the  most  perfect  of  these  paintings,  it  would 
now  be  impossible;  as,  during  the  progress  of  the 
restoration,  the  rain  washed  them  nearly  off.  The 
work  has  been  done  under  Mr.  T.  Jeckel,  architect. 
The  coutractor  for  the  whole  was  Mr.  J.  W.  Lacy, 
of  Norwich. 

Plymouth. — The  tender  of  Mr.  Wilcocks,  of 
Saltash,  builder,  has  been  accepted  for  the  erection 
of  a Presbyteriau  Church,  adjoining  the  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral,  Cecil-street,  Plymouth.  The 
work  has  been  commenced;  aud  the  length  of  the 
edifice  will  be  185  feet,  and  the  width  82  feet. 

Orcop  {Herefordshire).  — The  parish  church, 
after  having  undergone  a restoration  and  partial 
rebuilding,  has  been  reopened  for  Divine  service. 
In  addition  to  the  work  of  restoration,  says  the 
Hereford  Times,  the  tower  has  been  rebuilt,  the 
north  aisle  lengthened,  and  a new  porch  and  vestry 
added ; and  a vaulted  chamber  has  been  formed 
under  the  latter  for  the  convenience  of  hereafter 
erecting  an  apparatus  for  warming  the  church. 
New  aisles  have  been  built,  dividing  the  tower  aud 
chamber  from  the  uave.  The  tower  is  rebuilt  on 
the  ancient  model.  It  is  a heavy  oak  timber 
structure,  about  60  feet  high,  three  stages  in 
height,  carried  from  within  the  church  upon  four 
oak  legs,  that  once  formed  the  trunks  of  stately 
forest  trees;  and  the  lower  stage  is  encased  with 
masonry.  The  roof  over  the  nave,  which,  until 
now,  has  been  concealed  with  plaster,  has  been 
restored.  It  is  massive,  moulded,  and  marked 
out  at  the  intersections  with  carved  bosses:  a 
similar  roof  of  oak  has  been  placed  over  the 
chancel.  The  benches  are  of  oak,  after  the  manner 
suggested  by  remnants  of  the  ancient  sittings.  A 
new  carved  stone  pulpit  and  font  have  been 
erected,  the  former  entered  by  an  archway  through 
the  nave  wall.  The  chancel  is  also  stalled  with 
oak,  and  contains  an  oak  readlug-desk  and  lectern. 
The  aisles  and  chancel  are  laid  with  Godwin’s 
encaustic  tiles,  disposed  in  ornamental  patterns. 
The  plaster  and  whitewash  have  been  removed 
from  the  east  aud  west  walls.  The  works  have 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Deely,  of  Ross,  from  the 
designs,  and  under  the  superintendence,  of  Mr.  T. 
Nicholson,  the  diocesan  architect,  Hereford. 

Chester. — St.  Mary’s  Church,  Chester,  has  been 
reopened.  All  the  high-backed  square  pews 
(painted  green,  to  imitate  green  baize)  have  given 
way  to  low  and  open  benches.  The  organ  has 
been  removed  from  the  tower,  and  placed  in  the 
South  Chapel,  thus  throwing  open  the  arch  which 
separated  the  tower  from  the  nave,  and  exhibiting 
to  view  the  west  window,  which  has  been  entirely 
filled  in  with  stained  glass.  The  chancel  has  been 
laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  the  plastering  scraped 
from  off  the  w.alls,  and  the  oak  roof  of  the  south 
aisle  opened  out  aud  varnished.  Various  other 
improvements  have  been  effected.  Mr.  James 
Harrison  was  the  architect  employed.  Mr.  Beilis 
was  the  contractor  for  the  interior  portion  of  the 
work;  tbe  elevation  of  the  tower,  which  is  not 
yet  finished,  being  undertaken  by  Mr.  Hitcheii. 

Shipley. — S.iltaire  church  is  now  closed  for  the 
purpose  of  being  decorated.  The  whole  of  the 
ceiling  and  walls  are  being  executed  in  dead  enamel, 


relieved  by  ornament  and  gold  in  Italian  style,  to 
harmonize  with  the  architecture  of  the  building. 
The  decoration  is  entrusted  to  Mr.  Briggs,  of  the 
firm  of  Briggs  & Mensforth. 

Sowerhy  Bridge. — The  now  cemetery  at  Sowerby 
Bridge  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Ripon.  The  extent  of  the  cemetery  is  abo'at  seven 
acres.  There  are  within  it  two  chapels  and  a 
lodge,  in  the  Gothic  style.  Messrs.  Mallinson  A 
Healey  have  been  the  architects,  aud  Mr.  Gay,  of 
Bradford,  was  the  surveyor.  The  cost  of  the 
cemetery  has  beeu  about  5,000L 

Blue  Pits. — The  corner  stone  of  a Wesleyan 
chapel  at  Blue  Pits  has  been  laid.  The  building 
will  be  Gothic,  and  is  calculated  to  seat  4G0.  Mr. 
Niell,  of  Bradford,  is  the  contractor,  and  Messrs. 
Woodhouse  A Potts,  of  Oldham,  are  tbe  architects. 

Darlington. — An  Independent  chapel,  to  accom- 
modate 700  persons,  is  to  be  erected  here.  The 
plans  of  the  proposed  erection  have  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Pritchett,  architect,  and  approved  of. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  building,  organ,  lighting 
and  warming,  Ac.,  is  a little  under  2,000/.,  ex- 
clusive of  additional  ground,  which  is  contracted 
to  be  purchased  for  300/.  An  endeavour,  we  may 
here  remark,  is  being  made  to  raise  the  sum  of 
40,000/.  to  assist  in  tbe  erection  of  100  new  Inde- 
pendent chapels  throughout  the  kingdom,  to 
celebrate  in  1862  the  bi-centenary  of  Nonconfor- 
mity, and  in  commemoration  of  the  events  of  1662. 

Heiccastle-upon-Tyne. — St.  Nicholas’ Church  has 
been  re-opened.  The  three  figures  in  stained 
glass,  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Gibson,  which  were 
removed  for  tbe  erection  of  the  new  east  window, 
have  now,  according  to  the  local  Courant,  been 
placed  in  St.  Many’s  Porch,  or  south  transept,  and 
ornament  the  large  window  in  that  part  of  the 
edifice,  which  is  in  tbe  same  style  of  architecture 
as  that  iu  which  they  were  originally  placed. 
Tintoretto’s  picture,  “ Our  Saviour  Washing  the 
Disciples’  Feet,”  also  in  this  transept,  has  been 
cleaned. 

Blyth. — The  United  Presbyterians  in  Blyth  are 
about  to  erect  a new  church,  their  present  building 
being  small  and  inconvenient.  The  style  of  the 
new  building  is  Early  English  Gothic ; aud  it  is 
designed  to  seat  600  people,  with  large  school- 
room and  vestries  iu  the  basement.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Robert  Lamb,  of  South  Shields. 

Coventry. — Tbe  restoration  of  St,  John’s  Church 
is  completed.  The  eastern  end,  the  tower,  aud 
the  north  and  south  transepts,  h.ave  been  restored 
to  their  original  form  and  appearance.  Tbe  whole 
of  the  east  window  has  been  opened,  and  filli-d 
with  stained  glass,  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  K. 
Rotherham.  The  design  and  glass  were  furnished 
by  Mr.  Barwell,  of  Leith,  and  include  figures  of 
the  four  Evangelists  in  the  upper  compartment, 
and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and 
St.  James  in  the  lower.  The  effect  of  the  window  is 
aided  by  the  glass  which  has  been  placed  in  the 
sixteen  clerestory  windows  of  the  chancel,  at  the 
expense  of  sixteen  of  the  parishioners  of  St. 
John’s. 

Shireoaks. — During  tho  recent  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  Clumber,  be  laid  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  a church  at  the  extensive  colliery  at 
Shireoaks.  The  church,  of  which  Mr.  T.  C.  Hinc', 
of  Nottingham,  is  architect,  will  be  in  the  Early 
English  style  of  architecture,  and  will  consist  of 
nave,  side  aisles,  chancel,  with  apsidal  termina- 
tion, and  will  have  a tow'er  and  spire.  The  cost 
of  the  edifice  will  be  4,000/.,  and  it  will  afford 
accommodation  for  400  persons. 

Littlehampion  {SusserJ. — The  new  congrega- 
tional chapel  in  this  town  was  opened  for  divine 
worship  on  Tuesday  last,  and  filled  to  overflowing. 
The  site  for  this  building  was  obtained  from  the 
late  Duke  of  Norfolk.  A sketch  of  the  design  has 
before  appeared  in  our  pages.  The  length  of  the 
chapel  is  55  feet ; the  width  of  nave,  30  feet;  the 
breadth  of  transepts,  33  feet.  The  style  of  tho 
chapel  is  Decorated  Gothic.  There  is  a schoolroom 
at  the  back  of  the  chapel  33  feet  long  by  19  feet 
wide.  The  fittings,  pewing,  and  pulpit — the  latter 
sexagonal — are  all  of  pine.  The  total  cost,  inclu- 
ding boundary  fencing,  furniture,  gas-fittings, 
levelling,  and  planting  round  chapel,  incidental 
and  other  expenses,  architect’s  commission,  and 
travelling  expenses,  w’as  1,098/.  The  English 
Congregational  Chapel  Building  Society  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Morley,  of  Loudon,  have  been  large  con- 
tributors to  the  funds.  The  whole  of  the  works 
have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Bushby,  builder,  of 
Littlehampton,  under  the  superintendence  of  tho 
architect,  Mr.  J.  G.  Stapeltou,  jun.,  of  London. 


Civil  akd  Mecuanical  ExGi:?i:Ens’  Society. 
On  Thursday,  October  31st,  a paper  will  be  read 
“On  Steam  Fire-Engines,”  by  Mr.  Charles  B. 
King. 
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SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Dorking. — The  new  National  and  Infant  Schools 
have  just  been  completed  and  opened.  Mr. 
George  Cubitt,  M.P.,  presented  the  site.  The 
new  buildings  are  situate  in  West-street,  and  con- 
sist of  school-rooms  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants, 
besides  various  class-rooms  and  a teacher’s  resi- 
dence, the  whole  formed  of  brick.  The  work  was 
done  by  Mr.  Foster  (of  Loudon),  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Hardwick,  architect,  London,  at  a 
cost  of  upwards  of  1,600Z. 

Brixworth.  — A new  school-room  has  been 
opened  here  in  connection  with  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel.  The  school  to  which  is  attached  a play- 
ground occupies  a site  immediately  at  the  rear  of 
the  chapel,  to  which  it  is  attached  in  such  a man- 
ner that  when  an  additional  gallery  is  built  in  the 
chapel  it  will  extend  over  the  lobby  into  the 
school-room.  The  school  has  been  built  by  Mr. 
H.arris,  of  Guilsborough,  from  his  own  design.  It 
will  accommodate  about  two  hundred  children, 
and  will  cost  nearly  200^. ; of  which  amount  a con- 
siderable proportion  has  been  guaranteed. 

jpsicich.  — The  Tacket-street  Chapel  Sunday 
Schools  have  been  opened.  The  schools  are  situate 
at  the  west  end  of  the  chapel,  with  an  entrance 
from  Cox-lane.  The  principal  room  is  GO  feet  by 
30  feet,  and  24  feet  high,  opeu  to  the  roof,  and 
lighted  by  windows  on  the  two  long  sides  and  in 
each  gable  end.  At  the  fiorth  side  are  four  rooms 
for  Bible  classes,  and  at  the  south  an  Infant 
School-room,  25  feet  by  15  feet,  and  14  feet  high, 
with  gallery  at  one  end,  and  another  class-room, 
all  in  direct  communication  with  the  larger 
school.  The  building  is  faced  with  red  brick, 
covered  with  plain  tiles.  The  principal  elevation 
consists  of  two  entrance  porches  projecting  9 feet 
from  the  front,  and  a gable  at  each  end  form- 
ing the  wings.  The  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
F.  Barnes,  architect,  and  the  contract  taken  at 
730/.  by  Mr.  John  Pells,  builder,  of  Ipswich  ; the 
gas-lighting  being  arranged  and  executed  by  Mr. 
Goddard,  engineer  to  the  Gas  Works. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  members  and  friends 
of  this  Institution  w’us  held  yesterday  (Thursday), 
at  the  London  Tavern,  Bishopsgate-strect. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  among  the  gentlemen  present 
were  the  following : Mr.  Lee,  M.P. ; Mr.  Sheriff 
Cockerell,  Mr.  Sheriff  Twentyman,  Messrs.  Lucas, 
Jay,  Dunnage,  Pluekuett,  Corderoy,  Robinson, 
Rogers,  Arntz,  Brass,  Bennett,  Harwood,  Edmunds, 
Higgs,  Myers,  Peters,  Smith  (George),  Smith 
(G.  S.),  Wright,  Freeman,  Dent,  Cozens,  Starling, 
Todd,  Mann,  Head,  Nicholson  (D.),  Nicholson 
(R.  T ),  Stanley,  Bird,  E.  Blatchley,  Thorn,  W. 
ilutchons,  juu.,  Wright  (W.)<S:c. 

Upwards  of  two  hundred  gentlemen  sat  down 
to  dinner. 

On  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  the  Lord  Mayor 
proposed  the  health  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
and  in  doing  so  referred  to  the  many  claims  which 
her  Majesty  had  upon  the  loyalty  and  affection  of 
her  people,  not  only  as  a sovereign,  hut  as  an 
Eiiglihhwomnn,  He  believed  that  her  Majesty’s 
example  had  done  much  to  improve  the  morality 
of  her  people. 

Ill  proposing  the  toast  of  the  Prince  Consort 
and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family,  the  Lord  Mayor 
referred  to  the  exertions  which  the  Prince  had 
made  to  secure  the  success  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
of  1851.  His  Royal  Highness,  he  said,  also  felt  a 
great  interest  in  the  forthcoming  Exhibition, 
which  it  was  to  be  hoped  would  meet  with  a similar 
measure  of  success. 

The  next  toast  was  “ The  Army  and  Navy,”  and 
ill  recommending  it  the  chairman  observed  that, 
ns  the  general  feeling  of  apprehension  with  regard 
to  war  was  now  fortunately  subsiding,  he  hoped 
tliiit  the  year  18G2  would  see  a general  amity  among 
tbe  nations  of  Europe.  It  was  to  the  army,  the 
navy,  and  the  Volunteers  that  we  owed  the  proud 
and  secure  position  which  we  now  held ; for  it  was 
iLcy  who  had  shown  in  a most  unequivocal  manner 
tiiat  any  one  who  ventured  to  interfere  with  us 
would  come  off  second  best  in  the  fight. 

Captain  Smith,  of  the  Kent  Volunteers,  re- 
sponded to  the  toast,  and  expressed  his  hope  that 
the  “ volunteer  movement  ” as  it  was  called  would 
soon  become  one  of  the  permanent  institutions  of 
the  country.  Should  the  volunteers  unfortunately 
ever  be  called  into  action,  he  was  persuaded  they 
would  never  belle  their  character  as  Englishmen. 

The  Chairman. — The  next  toast  which  1 have  now 
to  propose,  is,  I may  say',  the  theme  of  the  evening, 
the  Builders’  Benevolent  Institution.  It  took  its 
rise  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  has  made  consider- 


able progress;  it  has  given  us  real  pleasure  to-day  in 
glancing  at  the  accounts  of  last  year,  to  see  that 
you  are  enabled  to  dispense  between  600/.  and 
700/.  on  the  object  for  which  the  Institution 
was  established,  and  that  while  you  have 
been  so  relieving  destitution,  you  have  invested  a 
like  sum  to  add  to  your  capital  stock.  I rejoice 
in  that  result,  and  am  glad  to  see  that  we  have 
au  earnest  of  prosperity  for  the  future,  and  that 
the  public  have  supported  us.  1 also  rejoice  to 
witness  the  wisdom  of  those  who  manage  the 
affairs  of  tbe  Institution ; and  who,  while  reliev- 
ing  the  distress  of  the  day,  are  preparing  to  make 
the  Institution  permanent,  so  that  we  may  here- 
after be  able  to  do  a great  deal  more  good.  If  we 
were  to  dispense  double  the  sum  that  we  are  now 
doing,  we  would  he  expending  our  capital ; while, 
if  we  go  on  as  we  are  now,  distributing  half  and 
investing  the  other  half,  we  shall  be  able  in 
years  to  come  to  relieve  want,  not  from  capital, 
but  from  interest.  It  is  not  necessary,  1 know, 
that  I should  dilate  at  any  length  upon  the  pecu- 
liar vicissitudes  to  which  we,  as  visitors,  are  liable ; 
because  you  know  that  the  builders  are  perhaps 
more  dependent  on  vicissitudes  than  the  merchant 
or  any  other  description  of  traders.  It  therefore 
behoves  us  all,  while  we  are  in  any  way  successful, 
to  do  our  utmost  to  relieve  those  upon  whom 
misfortunes  have  descended ; and  to  do  so,  not 
because  it  is  desirable  to  fulfil  the  dictates  of  a 
charitable  motive,  but  because  sad  experience  tells 
us  that  those  who  may  deem  themselves  most  for- 
tunate and  most  secure,  cannot  possibly  sec  what 
will  happen  in  tbe  future.  It  is  a glorious  thing 
to  see  in  what  a short  period  this  Institution  has 
grown  up;  but,  gentlemen,  its  success  is  nothing 
to  that  to  which  it  ought  to, — and,  I hope,  will, — 
arrive.  I rejoice  in  seeing  so  large  an  assembly 
hero  this  evening.  I see  before  me  upwards  of 
two  hundred  gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  this 
great  metropolis : if  each  one  to-morrow  will  exert 
the  intluence  which  he  necessarily  possesses  in  his 
own  immediate  circle,  the  aggregate  must  indeed 
be  very  great : if  each  of  us  will  say, — “ I was  at 
the  meeting  of  theBuilders’ Benevolent  Institution 
last  night,  and  I learnt  that  much  good  was  done, 
but  a great  deal  more  remains  to  be  done.”  If  this 
were  said  in  each  circle,  and  if  each  person  who 
hears  it  were  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  the  result  would  bo  that,  instead  of  having 
an  income  of  1,400/.  a year,  and  7,000/.  in  the 
Funds,  we  should  have  an  income  of  ten  times 
as  much,  and  a funded  capital  of  150,000/.  These 
I know  are  large  sums ; but  if  you  will  get  10,000 
contributors  of  a sovereign  only  (although  I admit 
that  with  some  persons  a sovereign  is  a consider- 
able amount),  still  what  are  10,000  contributors 
of  a sovereign  each  amongst  an  immense  popula- 
tion of  three  millions  ? We  each  pay  a good  deal 
more  than  that  in  taxation.  There  is  hardly  any 
one  who  does  not,  I might  say,  squander  as 
much.  Now,  if  the  very  important  object 
which  this  Society  has  in  view  were  fully 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  those  who  ought 
naturally  to  take  an  interest,  the  result  could 
not  fail  to  be  highly  satisfactory.  I am  nob 
so  sanguine  or  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  that  such 
a result  as  that  to  which  I have  ghinced  could  be 
brought  about  in  so  brief  an  Interval;  hut  I cer- 
tainly do  look  forward  to  the  moral  influence 
which  so  large  an  assembly  as  that  I now  address 
must  have.  I am  proud  to  preside  over  a meet- 
ing of  200  gentlemen,  coming  here  to  do  good.  As 
one  ofthemagibtratesof  theCity  of  London,!  know 
that  many  things  are  brought  under  their  notice 
of  a distressing  nature,  which  call  for  their  indi- 
vidual sympathy;  but  here  I find  more  than  200 
gentlemen  attending  unanimously  to  a gre.at  work 
of  charity.  Persons  may  say  that  charity  begins 
at  home ; but  we,  the  builders,  have  come  here 
for  charity  among  ourselves, — charity  for  the 
builders,  charity  at  home.  Let  us  by  all  means 
go  beyond  home,  if  we  can ; hut  first  of  all  let  us 
look  at  home,  and  let  every  gentleman  who  is 
here  to-night  allow  his  feelings  to  have  full  swing, 
so  that  he  may  give  way  to  the  promptings  of  his 
own  heart,  and  subscribe  liberally  to  theBuilders’ 
Benevolent  Institution.  I am  sure  that  no  gen- 
tleman who  is  here  to-night  will  regret  the  con- 
tribution which  he  will  make  to  it.  I might  say 
much  more  upon  this  subject,  hut  why  should  I 
make  an  appeal  at  all,  when  I already  know  that 
every  gentleman  whom  I address  has  come  here 
to  contribute  liberally  ? I shall  conclude,  there- 
fore, by  giving  you  “ Success  to  the  Builders’ 
Benevolent  Institution.”  The  toast  having  been 
drunk  with  warm  acclamations, 

Mr.  W.  Lee,  M.P.,  rose  and  said  that  it  afforded 
him  great  pleasm-e  to  be  allowed  to  propose  a 
toast,  because  it  enabled  him  to  bring  under  notice 
the  name  of  a gentleman  who  had  raised  himself 
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by  honesty  of  purpose,  and  the  exercise  of  life-long  i 
integrity,  to  the  proud  position  of  being  twice  i 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  greatest  city  in  the  i 
world.  It  w’ould  ill  become  him  to  expatiate  r 
upon  the  many  good  qualities  of  the  chairman,  u 
for  the  enthusiastic  reception  which  had  been 
accorded  to  him  that  evening  was  a sufficient  <, 
proof  that  his  health  would  he  drunk  with  . 
cordiality  and  esteem.  The  chairman  w.as  always 
anxious  to  promote  the  welfare  of  all  hU  !• 
fellow  subjects,  hut  more  especially  those  of  his  t 
own  class.  1[ 

The  Chairman,  in  acknowledging  the  compli-  h 
ment,  said  that  he  vvas  highly  gratified  at  the  i. 
kind  manner  in  which  the  company  had  responded 
to  the  toast,  and  at  their  appreciation  of  the  < 
humble  efforts  he  bad  made  to  do  his  duty.  He  ! 
had  not  attempted  to  do  more;  and  he  had  !. 
been  fully  rewarded  by  the  encouragement  i: 
which  he  had  received  from  his  fellow-citi'/ens,  ■, 
Among  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  tbe  Chief  ii 
Magistrate  of  tbe  City  of  London  was  that  of  . 
listening  to  the  claims  of  a great  number  of  insti-  i; 
tutions  established  for  tbe  amelioration  of  the  i 
condition  of  the  suffering  classes,  and  he  was 
repeatedly  solicited  to  preside  at  their  annual  fes- 
tivals,  so  as  to  give  the  authority  of  his  office  to 
the  efforts  which  his  fellow-citizens  were  con-  i 
stautly  making  for  the  mitig.ation  of  distress.  It  , 
was  impossible  that  the  physical  energies  of  any 
lord  mayor  would  allow  of  his  attending  to  all  the  ; 
claims  put  before  him,  hut  he  could  not  forego 
the  pleasure  and  duty  of  presiding  at  the  annual  . 
festival  of  the  Builders’  Benevolent  Institution.  i 

I'he  next  toast  was  “ The  Sherifts  of  Loudon.” 

Mr.  Sheriff  Twentyman  responded. 

In  proposing  the  toast  of  “The  Patrons  of  the  i 
Institution,”  the  Lord  Mayor  dwt'lb  upon  the 
services  which  those  gentlemen  had  done  in  years  . 
gone  by,  and  coupled  with  the  toast  the  name  of 
Mr.  George  Spencer  Smith. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Smith  briefly  returned  thanks. 

The  Lord  Mayorthen  gave“TheVice-Pre8ident8  ! 
and  Trustees,”  which  wiis  responded  to  by  Mr.  [ 
Higgs. 

On  the  health  of  Mr.  Plucknett,  the  treasurer, 
being  given,  . 

Mr.  Plucknett  expressed  his  acknowledgements,  . 
and  said  that  when  he  accepted  the  office  of 
treasurer,  he  did  so  with  a sincere  desire  to 
render  the  Institution  tbe  best  service  in  his 
power.  He  knew  that  he  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  a gentleman  who  had  displayed  no  or- 
dinary zeal  in  promoting  its  prosperity,  and  ho 
(Mr.  Plucknett)  hoped  that  he  in  his  turn  would  , 
be  as  ably  seconded  as  his  friend  Mr.  Bird  had  been.  i 

Tbe  next  toast  was,  “The  Chairman,  Directors,  ^ 
and  Hon.  Secretaries  of  the  Brighton  Branch.” 

Mr.  A.  G.  Harris,  the  hon.  secretary,  then  read  : 
a list  of  donations,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  • 
431/.  18s.  Gd.  Among  the  donors  were  the  follow-  ; 
ing . — The  Lord  Mayor,  10/.  10s. ; Mr.  Sherift"  , 
Cockerell,  5/.  5s.;  Mr.  Sherii!' Twentyman,  5/.  5s.;  ^ 
Mr.  G.  Jennings,  12/.  12s. ; Messrs.  Peto  & Betts, 
10/.  10s.;  Messrs.  Lucas,  Brothers,  10/.  lOs. ; 
Messrs.  Gardiner  & Bell,  5/.  5s. ; Messrs.  Cubitt 
& Co.,  10/.  lOs. ; Mr.  G.  Myers,  51.  5s.;  Mr.  W. 
Higgs,  5/.  53.;  Mr.  G.  Smith,  5/.  Ss.;  Mr.  J.  R. 
Freeman,  10/.  10s. ; Mr.  Peters,  71.  7s.;  Mr.  Yeo, 
lOZ.  10s. ; Mr.  H.  W.  Harding,  51.  5s.;  Messrs. 
Noble  & Horne,  21/. ; Mr.  Dethlck,  5/.  5s. ; 
Messrs.  Wright,  5/.  5s. ; Messrs.  Tillot  & Chamber- 
lain, 51.  5s. ; Mr.  B.  Dove  (subscription  card), 
12/.  129.;  Mr.  F.  Dove  (ditto),  12/.  123.;  Mr. 
Fergusson  (ditto),  10/.  lOs. ; Messrs.  Wiiite,  Bro- 
thers, 10/.  10s. ; Messrs.  Hart  & Son  (Wych- 
street),  5/.  Ss.;  Messrs.  Hayward,  Brothers, 
5/.  5s. ; Mr.  J.  B.  Gammon,  5/.  5s. ; Mr.  Robinson, 
51.  5s.,  &c. 

The  Lord  Mayor  then  gave  “ The  Architects 
and  Surveyoi’s,”  and  dwelt  in  appropriate  terms 
upon  the  obligations  which  the  builders  were 
under  to  them  for  the  sympathy  which  they  were 
ever  ready  to  extend  to  that  body,  and  for  the 
assistance  which  they  had  rendered  to  the  Insti- 
tution. 

Mr.  W.  Wright,  in  reply,  observed  that  he  was 
glad  to  see  so  many  architects  and  surveyors  pre- 
sent, as  he  augured  the  best  results  from  the  com- 
munity of  interest  which  existed  between  them 
and  the  builders.  The  builders  might  he  con- 
sidered as  representing  Science  and  the  architects 
as  representing  Taste,  and  they  might  depend 
upon  it  that  so  long  as  they  were  associated  toge- 
ther civilization  would  never  die  out.  He  congra- 
tulated the  builders  of  the  kingdom  at  seeing  at 
their  president  that  evening  a gentleman  formerly 
connected  with  their  body  and  so  eminently  calcu 
lated  to  shed  lustre  upon  it. 

After  some  other  complimentary  toasts,  the 
company  separated. 


Oct.  26,  1861.] 


THE  BROMPTON  ROAD  AND  THE 
I GREAT  EXHIBITION. 

((  On  several  occasions  we  have  pointed  attention 
0 the  miserable  condition  of  the  Erompton-rond 
nd  the  remarkable  facilities  it  offers  for  making 
; splendid  thoroughfare,  a fit  approach  to  the  fine 
feighboxirhood  growing  up  to  the  west,  and  now 
Containing  the  Horticultural  Gardens  and  the 
|rntcrnational  Exhibition  Building.  We  are  re- 
joiced to  find  that  the  parish  authorities  are  about 
take  it  in  hand.  Last  week,  at  the  usual  meet- 

1g  of  the  Kensington  Vestry,  Mr.  Churchwarden 
reenway  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  Maydwell  moved  that  a committee  be 
rmed  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  Brorop- 
n-road,  between  Sloane-street  and  the  building 
)w  being  erected  for  the  International  Exhibi- 
on  of  1862.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  there 
as  a considerable  quantity  of  waste  land  in  the 
rompton-road,  and  said  there  would  he  very  little 
fRculty  in  making  a great  improvement  by 
irowing  it  all  open  to  the  traffic.  He  believed 
lijbat,  instead  of  there  being  any  obstacle  thrown 
HU  the  way  by  the  parties  living  there,  they  would 
S?,ive  their  assistance. 

a'  Mr.  Stiropson  said  he  was  authorised  to  state 
i|:hat  the  owner  of  thirty-six  houses  in  Brompton* 
flpoad  was  willing  to  give  up  his  ground. 

'a.  Mr.  Brown  seconded  the  resolution,  and  it  was 
^rried. 

Afterwards,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Roy,  so- 
ilionded  by  Capt.  Shuttlcworth,  it  was  resolved, — 
T'  “That  it  be  referred  to  a committee  to  inquire, 
itnd  report  at  an  early  date  to  the  vestry,  it  any, 
O.nd  what  arrangements  can  be  made  with  the 
tjioramissioners  of  the  metropolis  roads  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  parish  from  the  turnpikes  and  side  bars 
flliow  existing  in  the  several  roads  in  the  parish,  or 
f ;ny  of  them ; and  that  it  he  referred  to  the  same 
irjiommittee  to  consider  and  report  whether  any 
tlirrangemcnts  can  be  made  for  affording  some  ade- 
4nuatc  accommodation  to  the  large  traffic  which 
ffltill  take  place  next  year  between  the  north  and 
drouth  portions  of  the  parish.” 
s-  A committee  was  also  appointed  to  take  into 
droDsideration  the  best  means  of  improving  the 
raffioroughfaves  generally  in  the  parish. 

With  regard  to  the  Brorapton-road,  especially, 
iU  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  committee  will  take 
j^teps  to  obtain  the  best  possible  plan ; and  en- 
'dseavour,  not  simply  to  widen  the  road,  hut  to 
A^nder  it  what  it  might  be  made, — the  most  beau- 
[dful  approach  to  the  metropolis.  Every  owner, 
dend  every  occupier  of  a house  in  the  neighbout- 
ikood,  is  interested,  even  in  a pecuniary  point  of 
diicw,  in  bringing  this  about ; and  the  Royal  Com- 
ttuissioners  for  the  appro.iching  Exhibition,  the 
;j|)rovcrmncnt  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  the 
■iloard  of  Works,  and  the  Horticultural  Society, 
■Amuld  all,  doubtless,  render  substantial  assistance 
^^wards  carrying  out  a sufficient  scheme. 


K>ECAY  OF  STONE  AT  THE  ROMAN 
ii  CATHOLIC  CATHEDRAL,  ST.  GEORGE’S 
•l\  FIELDS. 

1^.  According  to  evidence  before  the  commission 
•B[ppointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
tUone  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  it  appears 
'^jihat  the  amount  of  decay  is  very  considerably 
Pivcrrated  ; that  the  public  who  have  complained 
j CTO  more  frightened  than  hurt;  aud  that  there  is 
licnore  talk  than  real  harm  or  mischief  to  the 
4 National  edifice.  The  case  is  very  different  with 
:|  I’ugin’s  work  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where 
f there  is  an  immense  amount  of  decay,  and  little 
flieid  about  it.  The  church  is  erected  with  brick- 
vork,  and  apparently  Bath  and  Caen  stone  mould- 
^gs  and  tracery : about  half  of  the  stone  is  in 
rery  fair  condition  : the  tracery  of  the  windows 
j as  nearly  perfect  as  any  reasonable  observer 
isas  a right  to  expect,  in  the  smoky  atmosphere 
f a populous  neighbourhood.  But  a very  large 
iroount  of  the  capping  stones,  finials,  gurgojles, 
iiid  ornaments  are  so  much  effaced,  as  to  leave 
lothing  but  a faint  tracing  of  their  original  form, 
scarcely  sufficient  to  indicate  what  shape  had  been 
:7orkcd  ; presenting  abundant  remains  of  the  worst 
clone  that  could  be  used  for  external  purposes. 
Respecting  the  cause  of  such  bad  stone  having 
icen  used,  the  mildest  supposition  is,  that  the 
crchitect  or  builder  was  not  aware  that  there  was 
d difference  in  quality,  or  that  so  large  a quantity 
f worthless  material  was  being  used  in  the  build- 
pg ; if  this  were  the  case,  the  parties  were  culpable 
rjr  engaging  to  provide  materials,  with  the  qual- 
ioies  of  which  they  were  grossly  unacquainted. 
If  they  knew  the  difference  between  good  and  bad 
otono,  they  were  still  more  to  blame  j the  one  for 
icing  it,  the  other  for  allowing  such  rubbishing 
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material  toho'placed  in  an  edifice  possessing  so  much 
architectural  merit.  In  the  external  masonry  all 
the  various  qualities  of  the  same  kind  of  stone  may 
be  seen  appropriated  without  the  slightest  regard 
as  to  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  varieties : perishable 
and  durable  are  mixed,  apparently  without  the 
least  discrimination ; and  the  result  is  a very  large 
amount  of  crumbling  stone,  within  an  unreason- 
ably short  time  after  the  completion  of  the  sacred 
structure. 

Now  comes  the  pecuniary  question.  Is  any  one 
liable  for  damages  ? Surely  it  would  he  unjust 
for  those  who  were  at  the  cost  of  erecting  the  new 
bnilding  a few  years  since,  to  have  to  renew  the 
masonry  ten  years  afterwards;  for,  although  it 
has  been  erected  nearly  double  that  time,  the 
exterior  has  been  a long  while  in  a disgraceful 
state.  The  decay  of  some  of  the  stone  at  the 
Palace  of  \V'cstmmster,  after  twenty  years,  is 
merely  on  the  surface;  and  maybe  considered 
as  an  error  of  judgment  in  using  a new  material 
in  the  metropolis;  but  the  stone  of  the  building 
in  question  is  a thoroughly  well  kno'vn  material; 
and  the  decay  is  so  deeply  seated,  that  in  many 
instances  the  mouldings  and  ornaments  are  quite 
obliterated  ; in  others  the  stone  is  actually  gone, 
having  gradually  moulded  away,  I know  nothing 
of  the  conditions  or  stipulations  that  were  en- 
tered into  between  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployed; but  if  there  was  a clause  in  the  specifica- 
tion or  description  of  work  to  be  performed,  such 
as  is  usually  introduced  in  contracts,  to  the  effect 
that  “all  the  materials  are  to  be  of  the  best 
quality  of  their  respective  kinds,”  we  have  proof 
positive,  in  the  stone  of  St.  George’s  Cathedral, 
that  a great  breach  of  contract  has  been  com- 
mitted; and,  for  the  future  benefit  or  right  under- 
standing of  all  parties  about  to  meddle  with 
architecture,  either  as  designer,  builder,  or  pay- 
master, it  would  confer  a lasting  benefit  on  society 
if  some  of  our  legal  friends  would  determine  who 
is  the  party  that  the  powerful  hand  of  the  law 
could  compel  to  pay  a second  time  for  negligence 
in  the  first  instance.  This  question  requires  im- 
mediate attention,  as  the  subject  is  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  now  than  at  any  former 
period  of  architectural  performances. 

C.  H.  Smith. 


THE  STYLE  OF  DRAWING  IN  THE 
SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

As  the  question  is  now  with  you,  permit  me  to 
make  a few  remarks.  What  I would  ask  is  this, — 
Is  the  style  of  drawing  now  pursued  in  the  Schools 
of  Art  of  that  firm,  decided,  vigorous  charac- 
ter that  we  find  in  the  works  of  the  Byzantine 
aud  Gothic  sculptors,  in  the  works  of  the  Mosaicists, 
of  Giotto,  Masaccio,  Orgagna,  Michelangelo  ? To 
my  small  mind  it  appears  thin  and  wiry — what  you 
expect  in  a lace  design,  careful,  mechanical,  “ stcel- 
peunish;”  but  I see  none  of  that  vigour  I observe 
in  the  drawings  of  Messrs.  E.  B.  Jone^,  D.  G. 
Rossetti,  Burges,  &c.  Now,  the  question  arises, 
are  the  students  of  these  schools  to  be  mere 
designers  of  conventional  flower  forms  ? or  arc  they 
to  be  artists,  drawing  ideas,  groups  of  the  human 
figure, — those  vigorous  works,  with  a piece  of 
chalk  at  the  end  of  a stick — something  that  has 
life,  power,  expression  ? There  will  be  no  great 
design — that  is,  design  of  ideas,  of  the  human 
figure — where  there  is  no  vigour.  There  will  be 
no  Giotto — designing  with  drawing  as  hard  as  the 
metallic  stuff  I see  at  Kensington.  But,  by  the 
bye,  I noticed  the  drawing  from  Newcastle  to  have 
more  power  : it  seemed  less  rule  and  compass.  I 
am  quite  certain  that  I have  seen  no  drawing 
which  at  all  gave  me  the  idea  of  any  one  of  the 
pupils  ever  designing  a mosaic  of  the  power  and 
force  of  those  1 have  seen  in  Sb.  Mark’s,  at  Venice. 
I simply  make  these  casual  remarks;  and  1 think 
some  information  from  Kensington  would  interest 
your  readers.  A.  Wabington. 


OUR  COSTUME. 

At  the  International  Meeting  on  Social  Science 
to  be  held  next  year  in  London,  the  subject  of 
costume  is,  I see,  to  be  iutroduced. 

I have  long  been  endeavouring,  in  my  limited 
sphere  of  action,  and  beyond  it  when  1 have  had 
opportunity,  to  call  attention  to  this  subject. 
None  more  important  to  this  country  could  be  iu- 
troduced; for  in  no  country  in  Europe,  perhaps  in 
the  world,  except  among  the  lowest  savages,  is  the 
population  generally,  especially  the  female  portion 
of  it,  so  vilely  clad. 

■\Vages  are  higher  here  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try; provisions  and  all  the  necessary  conveniences 
of  life  more  easily  attainable;  and  yet,  wherever  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  and  habits  are  dominant  in  Great 
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Britain  and  in  Ireland,  especially  in  London  and 
all  our  towns,  the  dress  and  general  appearance  of 
the  population  are  sordid  beyond  expression;  filthy, 
though  pretentious;  hideous  and  inconvenient, 
though  sometimes  elaborate. 

The  effect  of  our  parks,  our  finest  streets,  our 
grandest  interiors,  and  our  public  spectacles  is 
destroyed  by  the  foul  and  decayed  appearance  of 
the  masses.  The  leprosy  of  filth  is  evident,  even 
in  the  clothing  of  the  richest  of  our  labouring 
classes. 

I honour  labour : I reverence  honest  poverty : I 
should  always  prefer  the  society  of  a clean  day- 
labourer  to  that  of  a dirty  duke;  but  I will  never 
associate  with  filth  and  pretentions  squalor,  if  I 
can  help  it. 

Mr.  Editor,  you  conduct  one  of  the  cleverest 
and  best  of  the  organs  of  the  press. 

Do  whatyori  can  to  alter  the  horrible  state  of 
things  which  I speak  of.  There  must  be  a retio- 
lution  in  the  dress  of  the  labouring  classes.  It 
must  be  handsomer,  healthier,  and  more  con- 
venient. The  world-famous  Giotto,  you  know, 
invented  the  beautiful  and  convenient  dress  of 
the  Florentine  women.  What  would  have  been 
bis  feeliugs,  had  he  seen  in  his  loved  Florence  the 
hideous,  sordid,  yet  pretentious  bonnet  of  the 
women  of  London,  stained  with  perspiration, 
heating  the  brain,  concealing  and  ruining  the 
hair,  injuring  the  eyes,  and  even  at  its  best, 
spoiling  the  outline  of  the  female  figure;  but  at 
its  worst,  such  as  we  see  it  so  generally  worn,  the 
vilest  bead-covering  ever  used  in  any  age  or 
country.  OxoNiENSig. 


I OBSERVE  that,  in  your  excellent  article  on 
the  improvement  in  dress  which  one  may  hope  is 
gradually  taking  place,  you  do  not  mention  the 
tendency  (it  is  as  yet  hardly  more)  to  some  substi- 
tute for  trousers,  which  shall  show  the  shape  of 
the  leg,  instead  of  concealing  it.  The  gaiters  of 
the  Volunteers,  the  “ Knickerbockers”  of  the 
sportsman — which  indeed  arc  now  worn  by  the 
whole  of  the  French  line, — seem  to  give  one  some 
hope  that,  at  last,  this  most  unmanageable  part  of 
our  dress  may  give  way  to  something  more 
natural.  Trousers  are  not  only  an  abomination  of 
most  recent  introduction  (at  least  among  civilized 
men,  for  they  were  unknown  to  our  grandfathers), 
but  they  are  essentially  unsculpturesque;  l)ecau8e, 
unless  they  are  made  as  loose  as  those  worn  in 
Turkey,  they  can  have  no  good  folds,  and  are  at 
the  best  only  a modified  form  of  tube.  If  any  one 
needs  proof  of  this,  let  him  compare  the  best 
statue  in  trousers  with  one  in  knee-breeches,  or 
the  Elizabethan  hose;  for  instance,  in  the  Oxford 
Museum,  the  statue  of  Sir  flumphrey  Davy,  the 
only  man  there  iu  trousers,  with  any  of  the  others, 
particularly  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  This  last, 
too,  will  show,  if  it  needs  proof,  how  perfectly 
dignified  such  a dress  may  be,  without  the  smallest 
tendency  to  “ fastness.”  E.  T.  T. 


INDIRECT  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — There  is  a practice  besides  that  men- 
tioned by  your  correspondent  “ F.  I.  B.  A.,”  which 
I imagine  ought  to  be  made  public.  I mean  that 
of  architects  compelling  contractors  to  pay  for 
things  which  they  apparently  think  are  nut,  or 
ought  not  to  be,  included  in  their  commission,  and 
that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  they  are  paid 
directly  or  indirectly.  That  may  be  true;  but 
there  is  a difference  between  paying,  directly,  Gs. 
for  stamped  agreement,  aud,  indirectly,  1?.  6s.  for 
stamped  agreement  and  printing.  This  is  what 
one  only  of  the  half-dozen  contractors  for  a little 
house  paid,  and  It  is  only  one  of  the  sums  that  he 
paid. 

When  there  is  one  man  who  does  these  things, 
it  is  probable  that  there  are  more ; and  as  there 
are  such,  the  public  might  possibly  bo  obliged 
to  any  one  who  would  invent  a word  whicii 
should  be  put  on  the  plates  and  after  the  names 
of  architects  who  are  paid  directly;  or,  if  you  pre- 
fer it,  for  the  plates  and  signatures  of  those  who 
are  paid  indirectly,  or  otherwise  make  known  a way 
of  distinguishing  between  architects  direct  and 
architects  indirect.  Or  if  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects  would  do  something  in  this  way,  they 
arc  not  likely  to  have  to  repent  it ; for  if  these 
things  increase, — and  what  will  he  hesitate  at  who 
can  take  indirectly  263.  instead  of  directly  6s.  ? 
ami  if  these  indirect  architects  also  increase, — and 
if  nothing  bo  done  will  they  diminish  ? — what 
will  architecture,  as  a profession,  be  twenty  years 
hence  ? 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  this  may  be  one 
reason  w’hy  architects  arc  so  ill  paid.  If  so,  it  is 
not  the  employers  only  who  are  injured,  but  also 
every  honest  architect.  That  may  be  so,  or  It  may 
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not  r one  thing,  however,  ia  certain,  that  aome- 
thing,  in  some  way  or  other,  ought  to  be  and 
miglit  he  done. 

O.N'£  WHO  LOVES  AECniTECTTJEE  AHD — 
IIOXESTT. 


THE  DISPLACEMENT  OF  COFFINS. 

In  your  number  of  September  28bb,  page  G72, 
appears  “ A Strange  Statement,”  which  I felt  sure 
w'oiiid  be  easily  explained  in  yonr  next;  but  this 
not  having  been  done,  I venture  to  give  you  the 
true  solution  of  this  simple  mystery  ; though  I am 
sure  numbers  of  your  readers  must  be  acquainted 
with  it. 

The  coflins  w'ere  all  of  lead ; and  their  bulging 
during  decomposition  proves  that  they  are  or  were 
air-tight.  They  were,  therefore,  water-tight ; and, 
what  is  very  common,  the  vaults  in  which  they  were 
placed  had  been  occasionally  flooded.  The  water- 
tightcoflins^ofl/crf;  and  one  of  them  was  deposited 
upon  another,  which,  being  heavier,  or,  perhaps, 
not  quite  water-tight,  bad  not  Heated.  I have 
culenlated  the  weight  of  a middle-sized  leaden  coffin 
with  a body  in  it  at  about  300  lb  , and  its  displace- 
ment in  water  at  about  520  lb.,  and,  therefore,, 
capable  of  Hotation. 

In  corroboration  of  this  I beg  to  inform  you 
that,  in  a vault  belonging  to  my  family,  in  the 
churchyard  of  Leyton,  Essex,  I remember  seeing 
severrtl  of  the  leaden  coffins  as  much  displaced  as 
those  described  in  the  “Strange  Statement  j”  and, 
in  this  ciise,  the  moving  cause  was  evidently  jcafer. 

The  Vicarage,  "Romsey.  E,  L.  Beethon. 

***  A statement  w’hich  has  just  reached  us 
that,  in  a similar  case  of  displacement,  one  of  the 
coflins  was  found  to  be  “full  of  fluid,”  seems  to 
confirm  Mr.  Berthon’s  view. 


LONDON  STREETS. 

‘ To  mate  a good  use  of  opportunity”  seems 
to  be  a proverb  little  known  in  street  improving 
in  our  city,  and  I have  observed  that  where  an 
opening  is  made  by  a fire,  or  taking  down  a 
house,  which  would  considerably  improve  the  line 
of  the  street,  no  advantage  is  taken  of  it,  but  the 
spot  is  covered  with  new  buildings,  and  the  chance 
is  lost — almost  for  ever.  They  manage  these 
things  far  better  in  Paris,  where  the  Imperial 
Will  decrees  improvements  on  a large  scale,  re- 
gardless of  expense. 

There  is  now  one  more  chance  of  a great 
improvemeytt,  but  I fear  I am  too  late.  Any  one 
walking  from  St.  Paul’s  by  Cannon-street  to  the 
Tower  will  have  to  turn  from  the  direct  line  by 
a heavy  promontory  of  Louses  at  the  junction 
of  King  William  and  Gracecluirch  streets;  and, 
having  weathered  that,  he  will  turn  by  a 
s*eep,  dangerous  corner  across  FIsh-strect-hill,  to 
Eastcheap. 

The  National  Provident  Assurance  Company 
have  taken  down  their  old  premises,  and  are  re- 
building tliera ; but  the  very  ground  upon  which 
they  stand  opens  the  street,  Eastcheap,  in  a line 
with  Cannon-street  and  St.  Paul’s,  and  would 
form  a continuous  opening  in  the  line  for  the 
Tower,  get  rid  of  the  dangerous  corner,  and 
create  a very  sensible  improvement  for  the  great 
traffic  in  that  direction. 

Is  anything  to  be  done  before  the  new  buildings 
are  erected  ? Is  your  voice  powerful  enough  to 
obtain  this  valuable  concession  ? If  so,  pray  cry 
aloud  in  time,  and  it  may  be  the  commencement 
of  other  improvements  so  imperatively  called 
lor  in  this  crowded,  much  encumbered,  and 
constantly  blockaded  part  of  the  city. 

A Constant  Pasber-bt. 


HULL  TOWN  HALL  COMPETITION. 

otyourcon-cspnndents.viz.,  “ Competitor” 
(September  7th),  and  One  in  the  Dark  ” (October  Ipth) 
while  maksnK  inquiries  respeetiner  this  competition,  airree 
in  condemning  the  design  selected  by  the  committee  as 
glaringly  partial  or  absurd.”  while  the  first  attributes 
Its  rejection  on  these  grounds  to  the  council,  and  the 
seli-es  ^ "’ore  honourable  ” of  the  committee  them- 

Now  there  is  notliing  in  the  report  of  the  Town  Council’s 
proceedings  furnished  by  “ Competitor”  himself  to  war 
rant  his  conclusion,  nor  anything  that  ‘‘  One  in  the  Dark  ” 
who  takes  advantage  of  being  there,  can  bring  to  light  in 
support  of  bis  more  ingenious  assertion.  It  appears  to 
me,  from  the  report  before  mentioned  that  the  reason  ' 
lu't  confirming  the  choice  of  the  committee  was  on 
count  of  The  few  votes  given  by  them  in  the  matter  • and 
It  is  but  fair  to  presume  that  had  their  selertion  been  the 
design  of  one  of  your  correspondents,  it  would  have  met 
a simitar  fate. 

Considering  also  that  the  town  council  are  divideil 
to  whether  they  should  have  a new  Town  Hall  or  not" 
that  those  favourable  are  at  variance  as  to  the  site  and 
again  as  to  the  extentof  that  site  (leaving  out  the  general 
fallibilities  of  corporate  bodies),  do  you  not  think  it  easier 


under  these  circumstances  to  oppose  a decision  than  to 
confirm  one?  And  that  in  any  case  it  would  have  been 
more  honourable. conduct  towards  a fellow-competitor  if 
your  correspondents  had  abstained  from  assuming  that 
the  selection  of  the  committee  is  ” glaringly  absurd, 
partial,  &c.,”  because  it  has  not  been  adopted  ? 

KlNCSTO.N-UPO.V.IIi;t.L. 


CASES  UNDER  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

Opcninirs  in  F/irti/-iv(ills  orer  adjoining  Tlmfu. — Ancietit 
Some  work  shops  in  Chenies-strecthad  been  burnt 
down,  and  were  rebuilt  by  defendants.  There  were  win- 
dows in  the  party- walls  on  three  sides  of  the  building, 
over  the  roofs  of  the  adjoining  bu'ldings : these  walls 
were  rebuilt  above  the  roofs  with  the  windows  as  before. 
District  Surveyor  submitted  that  as  the  building  had 
been  taken  down  to  an  extent  exceeding  one-half  of  the 
cubical  contents,  it  was  a new  building  according  to 
section  1 0 ; and  that  the  windows  in  the  party-wails  mii'-t 
be  blocked  up.  Defendants  contended  that  they  were 
ancient  lights.  The  magistrate  (Mr.  Henry)  ruled  that 
the  provision  of  section  10  could  not  be  considered  to 
deprive  the  building  owner  of  his  ancient  rights  or  ease- 
ments; that  the  windows  were  ancient  lights,  and  could 
therefore  he  retained.  Summons  dismissed. 

Projecting  Shop  Fronis.  — An.  old  shop  front,  at 
No.  243,  High  Holborn,  projected  about  2 feet  8 inches 
from  the  front  wall,  and  the  entalilatnre  projected 
more  than  3 feet.  The  front  wall  of  the  house  had 
been  entirely  rebuilt,  and  a new  entablature  for  the  shop 
front  put  up  projecting  more  than  2 feet.  The  district 
surveyor  required  the  projection  to  be  reduced  to  10 
inches,  according  to  section  26.  He  submitted  that  the 
work  was  an  alteration  and  not  a repair,  as  both  the  front 
wail  and  shop  front  had  been  reconstructed  in  a different 
form  from  the  old  work  ; and  that,  according  to  section  9, 
the  rules  of  the  Act  must  be  complied  with.  The  magis- 
trate (Mr.  Henry)  said  that  he  had  considered  the  point 
submitted  by  the  district  surveyor  in  another  case  which 
had  been  brought  before  him:  and  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  builder  had  the  right  to  rebuild  on 
his  old  foundation  ; and  that,  even  if  the  building  had  been 
entirely  rebuilt,  the  projection  could  be  maintained  as  an 
ancient  right.  The  summon.s  musttherefore  be  dismissed. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  appeared  for  the  defendant. 


Doohs  Pcmtrdr, 


Gleanings  from  IVestminHer  Ahhey.  By  George 
Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  with  Appendice.s.  Ilius- 
trated.  Oxford  and  London.  J.  H.  & James 
Parker.  1861. 


This  very  interestins;  volume  will  form  a valuable 
addition  to  every  library,  and  to  every  architect’s 
library  in  particular.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the 
meeting  which,  our  readers  may  recollect,  was 
held  by  the  London  and  Middlesex  ArcbicologicHl 
Society,  on  the  25th  of  October,  1860,  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  Westminster  Abbey,  where  the  Society 
were  cordially  received  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 
The  paper  there  read  by  Mr.  Scott  we  printed  at 
the  time  it  was  (previously)  delivered  before  the 
Institute  of  Architects.  Of  the  other  papers  read 
at  the  Abbey  on  the  occasion  we  have  also  given 
reports.  The  present  volume  contains  all  these 
in  the  appendix.  The  names  of  the  authors  of ' 
these  we  may  as  well  repeat  from  tlie  title-page;  ' 
viz.,— Mr.  W.  Burges,  Mr.  Burt,  Mr.  G.  R.  Cor- 
nor,  Mr.  W,  H.  Hart,  Mr.  J.  J.  Howard,  Rev. 
T.  Hugo,  Mr.  J.  Hunter,  Mr.  H.  Mogford, 
Mr.  Parker,  Rev.  M.  Walcott,  Rev.  T.  W, 
Weare,  and  Professor  Willis.  The  papers  read  by*^ 
these  gentlemen  went  a good  way  to  supply  the  ' 
want  which  Mr.  Scott  had  pointed  out ; and  the  i 
few  connecting  links  which  were  still  needed  { 
were  afterwards  furnished  by  Mr.  Weare  and  | 
others  interested  In  the  subject.  The  Fabric  Roll 
of  1253,  discovered  by  Mr.  Burt  in  the  Public' 
Record  Office,  with  others,  are  also  included  in  the 


explaining  the  technical  terms.  The  authent 
accounts  of  the  building  of  the  nave  in  the  fi 
teenth  century,  and  the  circumstance  that  tl 
widely-celebrated  Lord  Mayor  Whittington  wi 
one  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  and  the  one  wl 
advanced  the  money  for  that  purpose  on  tl 
security  of  certain  dues,  as  stated  in  the  deed  hei 
reprinted,  are  not  entirely  new  facts  in  the  hi 
tory  of  the  Abbey,  but  are  certainly  not  general 
known.  As  observed  by  the  editor  of  the  presei 
volume,—"  If  the  tradition  that  the  king  heir 
unable  to  repay  the  large  sums  advanced  by  tl 
Lord  Mayor,  £the  latter  generously  bun 
the  bonds  cannot  be  exactly  autheuticatec 
it  may,  at  least,  possibly  be  true ; as  tl 
dates  correspond,  aud  the  king  was  ce 
taiuly  hard  pressed  for  money  at  that  time  ” Tl 
particulars  respecting  the  Abbot’s  house,  su 
plied  by  Mr.  Corner,  and  the  division  of  it  in 
the  Deanery,  the  College  Hall,  and  the  Jorusale 
Lbamber,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Hugo  and  M 
V eare,  have  not  previously  been  made  out 
clearly.  The  notice  of  the  modern  buildin 
within  the  Abbey  precincts,  supplied  by  the  Re 
Mackenzie  Walcott,  brings  down  the  history 
the  Abbey  to  the  present  time. 


[Oct.  26,  1861. 


The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated,  in  the  best 
style ; and  we  can  cordially  recommend  it  to  all 
who  are  interested  in  our  noble  minster. 


Tables  for  Setting  out  Curves,  on  Railways  and 
oilier  Public  JVorUrs.  By  J.  S.  Olver,  C.E. 
London ; John  Weale. 

These  tables,  calculated  in  chains  and  links,  by 
Mr.  Olver,  are  intended  to  facilitate  the  setting 
out  of  every  kind  of  curve,  for  which  a ready 
method  is  obvioiasly  of  importance.  They  are  also 
to  be  applied  by  the  contractor,  as  well  as  by  the 
architect  and  the  surveyor,  in  their  varying  oper- 
ations connected  with  the  setting  out  of  public 
works.  In  military  works,  too,  where  curved  lines 
are  used  in  setting  out  curved  crests,  curved  revet- 
ments, &c. ; also  military  roads  and  approaches, 
the  tables  will  be  found  to  be  readily  available. 
It  will  be  seen,  in  the  Notes  of  Explanation, 
that  any  intermediate  angle  may  be  calculated 
without  logarithms.  The  tables  appear  to  be  very 
carefully  calculated,  and  will  be  found  useful  by 
those  for  whom  they  are  intended. 


VARIORUM. 

The  current  Quarterly  Review  cont.ains  an  in- 
teresting article,  headed  “Life,  Enterprise,  and 
Peril  in  Coal  Mines,”  which  sets  forth  the  vast 
importance  of  onr  coal-mining  trade,  the  condition 
of  the  miner,  and  the  want  of  enforced  regula- 
tions for  the  prevention  of  colliery  calamities. 
This  part  of  the  subject  might  wisely  have  been 
treated  of  at  even  greater  length.  Few  persons 
fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  our  coal  trade. 
We  annually  extract  about  seventy  millions  of 
tons,  representing  more  than  twenty  millions  of 
money  at  the  places  of  consumption.  When  we 
are  told  that  if  sixty-eight  millions  of  tons  of  coal 
were  excavated  from  a mining  gallery  6 feet  high 
and  12  feet  wide,  it  would  be  more  than  5,128 
miles  in  length ; and  further,  that,  if  heaped  np  as 
a pyramid,  the  base  would  cover  40  acres,  and  the 
height  of  it  would  bo  3.356  feet  (nearly  nine 
times  the  height  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral),  the  fear 
entertained  by  some  as  to  the  early  exhaustion  op 
our  mines  does  not  seem  unreasonable.  Careful 
calculators  show  that  the  great  northern  coal-field 
will  afford  supplies,  even  with  the  increased  con- 
sumption  probable,  for  250  years;  but  when  we 
recollect,  as  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the 
“Quarterly”  points  out,  that,  long  before  the 
actual  period  of  exhaustion  shall  have  arrived,  the 
increased  depth  and  breadth  of  mining,  more 
costly  machinery,  and  other  followings,  will 
greatly  augment  the  cost  of  bringing  the  fuel  to 
market,  we  should  learn  to  prevent  all  waste  of 
coal,  and  record  carefully  all  past  excavations. 
We  never  go  into  the  coal  country  without  griev- 
ing over  the  ever-burning  heaps,  lighted  years 
ago,  and  consumirig  uselessly  the  constantly  ac- 
cruing refuse  which  would  elsewhere  be  the  means 

of  giving  comfort,  even  lengthening  life. 

The  London  Review  has  taken  a good  place  : its 
political  articles  are  well  written  ; and,  in  respect 
of  contemporaneous  science,  a large  amount  of 
sound  information  is  given  every  week,  lb  is, 

indeed,  in  all  respects  an  excellent  paper. 

The  Queen,  a new  illustrated  journal,  addresses 
itself  especially  to  the  ladies,  and  offers  peculiar 
attractions  in  the  shape  of  patterns  for  embroidery 
and  crochet,  fashion-plates  (somewhat  better  than 
the  ordinary  run  of  such  things),  instruction  in 
pnper-llower  making,  and  the  like.  The  drawings 
of  most  marked  character  have  the  name  of  Miss 

Claxtoii  to  them. The  Gazette  of  Ranlcniptcy 

is  a new  paper,  the  first  number  of  which  is  now 
before  us.  Its  purpose  is,  of  course,  to  give  regu- 
larly (twice  a week,  at  2d.  for  each  issue)  a com- 
plete report  of  all  proceedings  in  bankruptcy. 
Such  a medium,  long  required,  has  now  become 
indispensable,  in  consequence  of  that  important 
change  in  commercial  jurisprudence  which  rcuders 
all  persons,  whether  traders  or  nontraders,  subject 
to  one  uniform  code  of  debtor  and  creditor  law. 
The  proceedings  in  bankruptcy  in  every  court  in 
England  will  be  recorded,  and  such  a periodical 
cannot  but  be  of  great  utility  and  importance  lo 
business  men. 


Warming-  Railway  Carriages.— A corre- 
spondent, under  the  signature  of  “ A Frequent 
Traveller,”  suggests  that,  now  that  the  winter  and 
cold  nights  are  setting  in,  railway  companies  should 
avail  themselves  of  the  system  of  warming  rbeic 
carriages,  introduced  in  France  last  winter,  from 
the  exhaust  steam  of  the  engines.  This  mode  of 
using  up  the  waste  .steam  involves  only  a trifling 
expense,  it  appears;  and  the  result  is  a great  boon 
to  the  public;  every  carriage  being  made  com- 
fortable, without  exception  of  class. 
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IHistcIIanca. 

; The  SniiirE  Memioriai.  Window  at  Don< 
:•  caster. — In  consequence  of  an.  application  from 
her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  to  allovr  the  east 
•window  for  St.  George’s  Church  to  be  exhibited 
; at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  it  has 
been  resolved  that  the  window  shnll  be  so  ex- 

■ ] hibited. 

i Sea-grass  Paper. — A specimen  has  been  laid 
]'!l  before  us  of  paper  made  from  common  sea  wrack, 

; 1 by  Mr.  Hartnell,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  spe- 
cimen  is  from  a first  trial  made  by  Mr.  Hartnell, 
y who  is  no  paper-maker;  nevertheless,  we  have  no 
iU  hesitation  in  saying  that,  though  resembling  straw 
t|  paper  in  colour  and  texture,  it  is  far  superior  to 
rl  the  best  straw  paper  which  the  writer  of  this 
■i;  notice  has  ever  been  able  to  obtain  for  writing 
1 purposes.  Into  the  question  of  relative  costand 
'.'i  ultimate  price  we  are  not  prepared  to  enter;  but 
: ' we  believe  that  Zostera  Marina,  or  sea  wrack,  is  a 
veryahundant  and  hence  probablya  cheap  material. 
; It  is  said  particularly  to  abound  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  paper  made  from  it  is,  as 
we  have  said,  like  straw  paper,  and  hence  not  very 
,i'  white  in  colour,  and  more  like  India  paper  in  that 
:-i  respect;  but  perhaps  great  improvements  in  the 
'•1  bleaching  may  yet  be  effected  in  the  manufac- 
ture  of  such  paper. 

Panic  in  a Chapel. — Twelve  months  having 
rj  passed  away  since  the  opening  of  Hanover  Chapel, 
b:  Sheffield,  two  sermons  in  connection  with  the  first 
..  anniversary  were  preached  on  Sunday,  by  the  Rev. 
ii.  James  Caughey.  In  the  evening,  while  the  first 

■ 1 verse  was  being  sung,  there  was  a noise  as  of  the 
"!(  cracking  of  the  ceiling,  followed  by  a fall  of 
?i;  plaster.  This  proceeded  from  the  ceiling  under 
i-ii  the  gallery,  opposite  the  pulpit,  and  next  Hanover- 

I street,  and  at  precisely  the  same  spot  as  at  the 
opening  services  of  the  chapel  a year  ago.  A 
; panic  for  a moment  seized  those  in  the  locality  of 
tlie  accident.  Many  rushed  towards  the  doors; 
II'  hub  cries  of  “ keep  your  seats,”  aud  friendly  assur- 
ances  that  the  mishap  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
'n  giving  way  of  a portion  of  the  plaster,  at  the  point 

■ ^ where  it  fell  last  year,  at  length  allayed  the  fear, 
ill  and  the  singing  of  the  hymn  proceeded.  It  bad 
,)i  not,  however,  gone  beyond  other  two  verses, 
••I  when  larger  portions  of  plaster,  immediately  over 
fii  one  of  the  lamp.s,  and  in  bulk  apparently  sufficient 
j to  cover  a surface  of  about  2 feet,  fell.  This  was 
'i  followed  by  a renewal  of  the  panic.  The  great 

' ' bulk  of  the  congregation,  however,  kept  their 

• places;  and  the  cry  of  “ keep  your  seats,”  which 
IP’  was  taken  up  on  every  side,  was  nobly  acted  upon, 
hi  and  in  all  probability  saved  the  congregation  i'rom 
6;  a terrible  and  fatal  scene. 

Worcester  Catiiedbax. — The  Worcester  Dio- 
i--'  cesan  Architectural  Society  has  just  issued  its 
ill  annual  report,  in  which  the  restoratious  now  being 
•carried  on  at  Worcester  Cathedral,  as  already 
•.ii  alluded  to  in  our  columns,  are  spoken  of  as  fol- 
'il  lows: — “The  works  are  progressing  rapidly,  the 

• ■p  parts  now  in  hand  being  the  north-east  transept 

I y.  and  the  north  side  of  the  choir.  The  restoration 
'•  of  the  south-east  transept  has  been  completed  by 

fi!  the  removal  of  the  Italian  arches  erected  in  the 
M:  last  century  to  strengthen  that  portion  of  the 
it  building.  The  wall  arcade,  which  extends  round 
u the  eastern  portion  of  the  cathedral,  has  been  tho- 
jr  roughly  repaired,  and  the  defective  parts  made 
•i:  good.  This  arcade  has  been  continued  along  the 

II  blank  wall-space  beneath  the  east  windows,  but 
with  Purbeck  marble  instead  of  stone  shafts.  The 

IV  committee  cannot  but  think  that  a richer  treat- 
npii  ment  should  have  been  adopted  for  this  important 
Ip  position ; and  the  central  compartment  formed  by 
i-.'  omitting  one  of  the  shafts,  as  at  the  end  of  the 
III)  north-east  transept,  has  a meaningless  effect 
lih  here ; for,  while  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  in- 
iC  tended  for  the  reception  of  an  altar  table,  its  ab- 
•5  surdly  inadequate  size  for  such  a purpose  at  once 
’.ui  negatives  the  supposition.  The  cumbrous  seven- 
1 »>  teenth  century  monuments  which  stood  beneath  the 
If:  easternmost  arches  of  the  Lady  Chapel  have  been 
itti  removed  to  the  w’est  end  of  the  nave,  where  they 
s are  even  more  obtrusive  and  unsightly  than  they 
were  in  their  former  position.  It  is  much  to  be 
[p  regretted  that  the  arcade  in  the  eastern  bays, 
il«  -which  had  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  erection 
'•  of  these  monuments,  has  not  been  restored  ; for 
which  purpose  it  was  thought  the  monuments 
ft  were  removed : for,  in  the  event  of  the  Lady  Cba- 
1 pel  being  ever  used  for  occasional  services,  as  in 
;■  some  of  our  cathedrals,  it  would  have  formed  a 
:<  convenient  backing  to  the  stall  of  the  clergy  and 
:!choir,  and  at  the  same  time  have  preserved  an 
Horiginal  and  beautiful  structuial  feature  of  the 
ibuilding;  the  latter  being  an  object  of  primary 
limportauce  in  considering  the  restoration  of  an 
iiancient  edifice.” 


South  Kensington  Museum.  — The  number 
of  visitors  has  lately  become  very  large.  During 
the  week  ending  the  19th  October,  14, -126  persons 
examined  it. 

Pictures  tor  Scotland.  — We  understand 
that  the  late  Lady  Murray,  wddow  of  Lord 
Murray,  has  bequeathed  to  the  Royal  Institution 
for  Promotion  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland  twenty 
fine  pictures  from  Lord  Murray’s  collection.  It 
includes  three  specimens  of  Greuze,  and  a fine 
example  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  This  bequest 
will  form  an  important  addition  to  the  Scottish 
National  Gallery. 

Tinned  Lead  Pipes. — The  poisonous  action  of 
lead  on  water,  in  certain  circumstances,  has  led  to 
various  modes  of  obviating  the  evil,  one  of  which 
is  by  coating  pipes  of  lead  interiorly  with  tin, 
and  with  an  alloy  of  tin  and  silver.  The  latter 
method  has  been  patented  by  Messrs.  A.  Couroge 
&,  Co.,  who  have  forwarded  specimens  to  us;  and 
the  p-atentees  state  that  the  cost  is  only  SOs.  per  ton 
above  that  of  ordinary  lead  pipes.  What  the  effect 
of  use,  in  electro-thermal  or  other  action,  may  be, 
with  such  an  alloy,  especially  in  a thin  lacquering, 
experience  alone  can  testify.  Tin  is  a less  power- 
ful combiner  with  oxygen  than  iron,  and  a more 
powerful  one  than  lead;  but  whether  the  alloy 
with  silver  may  reduce  this  power  still  further  it 
is  hard  to  say  : at  all  events,  if  the  coating  be  a 
lasting  one,  the  improvement  must  be  unques- 
tionable, so  far  as  regards  sanitary  results;  for 
tin  is  not  so  poisonous  a metal  as  lead. 

The  Dundee  Harbour  Works  Accident. — 
The  state  of  the  works  is  beginning  to  assume  an 
alarming  aspect,  according  to  the  (harder.  The 
whole  area  of  Camperdown  Dock  was  in  the 
beginning  of  last  week  filled  to  the  depth  of  10  or 
12  feet  with  sewage  water.  Some  troughs  had 
been  erected  to  convey  the  water  across  the  quay 
to  the  river;  but  the  pumps  necessary  to  raise 
the  water  were  not  yet  in  position.  Resides  the 
enormous  quantity  already  there,  the  incessant 
discharge  of  sewage  from  the  sewer  must  also  be 
disposed  of.  The  north  wall  of  the  dock  is  having 
“counterforts”  built  at  intervals  feefttwti  it,  w’ith 
the  object  of  preventing  it  from  go\o(r  J'orward. 
The  inundation  has  reached  the  back  of  the  con- 
tractor’s large  cofi'erdam,  constructed  solely  to 
resist  pressure  from  without,  and  heavily  banked 
up  with  clay  behind.  Messrs.  Leslie  & Stevenson, 
of  Edinburgh,  civil  engineers,  have  been  called  in 
by  the  trustees  to  report  upon  the  condition  of 
the  works. 

The  late  Mb.  J.  M.  Derrick,  Architect.— 
Mr.  John  Macduff  Derrick  has  recently  died  in 
America.  He  was  a native  of  Ireland  ; and  at  one 
time  had  a lucrative  practice  as  an  architect, 
chiefly  in  ecclesiastical  works,  in  the  North  of 
England  and  in  Ireland ; having  at  one  time 
establishments  simultaneously  in  London,  Oxford, 
and  Dublin.  Failing  health  and  other  causes  in- 
duced him  to  retire  from  practice,  but  he  was 
again  compelled  by  losses  to  resume  his  profession; 
and  at  length  he  went  to  America,  where  he  prac- 
tised as  an  architect  till  his  death.  We  regret  to 
learn  that  his  widow,  who  has  come  to  this  country 
for  the  recovery  of  her  child’s  health,  is  now  in 
entirely  destitute  circumstances.  She  is  endea- 
vouring to  raise  a small  sum  to  enable  her  to 
return  to  America,  where  she  anticipates  a better 
opportunity  of  obtaining  a livelihood  than  in  this 
country.  Mrs.  Derrick,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  is 
meeting  with  much  sympathy  from  the  members 
of  the  Architects’  Benevolent  Society  ; and  we 
trust  she  will  speedily  be  able  to  realize  the  object 
she  has  in  view. 

Boiler  Inspection. — A London  Steam-Boiler 
Association  was  some  time  since  formed  for  the 
prevention  of  steam-boiler  explosions,  and  the 
promotion  of  economy  in  the  use  and  application 
of  steam.  It  is  apparently  on  the  model  of  the 
Manchester  Association  for  similar  purposes,  of 
which  we  have  before  spoken,  and  which  was  es- 
tablished in  1S55.  The  results  of  the  Manchester 
Associatbjn  have  been  highly  successful;  as.inlSSS, 
there  were  inspected  269  mills,  and  843  boilers; 
in  1856,  462  mills,  and  1,301  boilers;  in  1857, 
511  mills,  and  1,532  boilers;  and  in  1858,  578 
mills,  and  1,578  boilers.  During  the  year  1857, 
twenty-seven  boiler  explosions  took  place  in  Great 
Britain,  killing  sixty-seven  persons,  and  severely 
injuring  fifty-eight  others.  In  1858,  out  of  1,578 
boilers  inspected,  fifty-six  were  found  working  in 
a dangerous  state,  besides  292  defective  in  various 
ways.  The  Loudon  Association,  it  appears,  has 
not,  as  yet,  been  well  supported  by  those  pos- 
sessing steam-boilers.  The  consulting  engineer 
of  this  Association  is  Mr.  John  Croome,  C.E.  ; 
and  the  chief  inspector,  Mr.  Edward  B. 
Barnard,  C.E.  The  offices  are  at  1 J,  London- 
street.  City. 


Photographic  Art  in  Paris. — It  is  said  by 
the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post  that 
the  photographic  art  in  Paris,  including  all  classes 
of  photographic  workmen,  employs  no  less  than 
10,000  persons.  The  portrait  card  is  the  most 
profitable  branch,  in  which  an  ever-augmenting 
trade  is  carried  on.  The  sporting  world,  too,  of 
Paris,  has  now  its  photographic  establishmeut  in 
the  Champs  Elysce,  it  being  the  fashion  amongst 
a certain  class  to  have  the  portraits  of  their 
horses  and  dogs  hung  up  in  their  apartments. 

Bronze  Implements  in  the  Drift  at  Wol- 
TETON. — A perfect  celt,  or  weapon-head  of  bronze, 
weighing  1 lb.  6 oz.,  is  said  to  have  been  found  by 
a labourer  engaged  along  with  others  in  excavat- 
ing gravel  for  Mr.  Henning,  of  Wolveton.  in  a 
field  called  Westlese,  adjoining  Wolveton  House. 
“ The  implement,”  says  the  Dorset  Chronicle, 
“ was  discovered  in  the  gravel  at  a depth  of  10 
feet  beneath  the  surface.  The  gravel-pit  has  been 
in  process  of  excavation  for  some  time;  but  a 
superincumbent  deposit  of  drift,  to  the  above 
extent,  existed  unmoved  above  the  spot  where  the 
weapon  was  discovered ; so  that  it  seems  next  to 
an  impossibility  that  it  could  have  subsided  through 
the  detritus  to  any  such  depth  from,  at,  or  near 
the  surface.  The  bronze  is  beautifully  modelled, 
with  a thick  fish-tail  blade  of  fully  3 inches  in 
length,  and  varying  from  1 to  nearly  3 inches  in 
breadth,  on  which  the  raised  mid-rib  is  dis- 
tinctly relieved.  The  point  of  the  blade  is  flat- 
tened and  sharpened,  adze-like  ; and,  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  implement,  there  is  a strong  metal 
loop.” 

Serious  Strike  in  Australia. — A strike  of 
labourers  on  the  northern  line  of  railway  in  Vic- 
toria has  taketi  place.  After  the  opening  of  tho 
section  to  Woodend,  the  contractors  announced 
a reduction  of  wages  from  8s.  aud  7s.  to  Gs.  and  Ss. 
This  reduction  was  resisted  on  the  Northern  or 
Murray  River  line,  but  was  accepted  by  the  work- 
men on  the  Ballarat  line.  A large  number  were 
disposed  to  resume  work,  and  the  repairers  on  tho 
completed  portion  of  the  line  did  so  at  wages 
varying  from  6s,  to  8s.;  but  the  “turn-outs” 
traversed  the  line,  forcibly  swept  it  of  the  willing 
hands,  and  compelled  many  to  join  the  strike. 
They  then  proceeded  to  acts  of  violence.  They 
overturned  the  travelling  cranes,  threw  the  wag- 
gons and  trucks  down  the  embankment,  assaullcd 
some  of  the  sub-contractors,  and  almost  took 
possession  of  the  town  of  Kyneton,  twelve  miles 
from  the  Woodeud  station.  A large  body  of  police 
was  sent  from  Melbourne,  and  took  possession  of 
the  line.  The  “ turn-outs,”  however,  attempted 
to  set  fire  to  the  stables  of  one  of  the  sub-con- 
tractors, containiug  a large  number  of  valuable 
horses.  They  also  made  several  attempts  to  upset 
the  passenger  trains  from  Suubury  to  Woodend. 
All  these  diabolical  efforts  were,  however,  frus- 
trated. 

Suffolk  General  Hospital.— On  Wednesday 
in  last  week  a special  board  of  the  governors  of 
this  institution,  convened  in  compliance  with  a 
requisition  signed  by  eleven  governors,  was  held 
in  order  “ to  take  into  consideration  the  pro- 
priety of  rescinding  or  amending  the  resolutions 
of  the  general  board,  held  on  the  27th  of  June  last, 
by  which  a special  committee  were  empowered  to 
expend  a sum  of  8,000?.  in  alterations  of  the 
hospital  and  the  erection  of  outbuildings  on  a piece 
of  land  to  be  purchased  in  front  of  the  hospital.” 
There  was  a large  attendance,  the  Marquis  of 
Bristol  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Salmon,  in  a long  speech 
(which,  with  the  discussion  that  followed,  is  re- 
ported at  length  in  the  Suffolk  Chronicle),  moved, 
“ That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  be- 
fore the  addition  and  alterations  now  in  progress 
at  the  hospital  be  further  proceeded  with,  the  best 
available  opinion  should  be  obtained  as  to  the 
propriety  and  safety,  in  a sanitary  point  of 
view,  of  expending  so  large  a sum  of  money 
on  the  present  site.”  After  this  resolution 
was  moved,  seconded,  and  spoken  to,  Colonel 
Bunbury  moved,  as  an  amendment,  “ That 
the  resolutions  passed  at  the  General  Board 
of  Governors,  on  the  27th  of  June  last,  be 
adhered  to.”  The  Chairman  suggested  that  tho 
resolution  of  the  27tb  of  June  should  be  read. 
The  terms  of  it  were, — “That  a building  com- 
mittee be  appointed,  three  of  whom  be  a quorum, 
consisting  of  the  late  committee,  with  the  ad<U- 
tion  of  the  names  of  the  Rev,  Chas.  Jones,  Dr. 
Goodwin,  and  Mr.  Image ; and  that  such  com- 
mittee have  power  to  enter  into  contracts  and 
agreements,  and  to  do  all  such  acta  as  they  may 
think  necessary  to  carryout  the  recomraendutions 
contained  in  the  report.”  After  a good  deal  of 
further  discussion.  Colonel  Bunbury’s  amendment 
was  put,  and  carrip  ^ 
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Fieepboof  WAEEnoFSES.  — An  “ Engineer 
Bays  — “ I send  you  a suggestion  for  a fire-proof 
warehouse.  Use  hollow  girders,  either  wrought 
or  cast  iron;  hollow  columns,  connected  by  water- 
tight joints  to  the  girders ; a flat  roof  of  iron 
plate-s  forming  a shallow  tank;  and  the  whole 
communicating  with  the  mains  in  the  street.  It 
is  obvious  that  as  long  as  the  main  supplied  water 
the  temperature  of  the  beams,  columns,  and  roof, 
could  not  rise  beyond  212'’;  and,  by  adopting 
arched  floors  of  firebrick,  and  rolling  doors  and 
shutters  of  fire  tiles,  with  a tendency  to  close 
unless  held  open  by  gutta  percha  ropes,  a large 
fire  would  be  rendered  impossible.” — We  printed 
a suggestion  to  nearly  the  same  effect  some  time 
ago. 

Soldiers’  Workshops.  — Official  papers  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  of  workshops  in  Euro- 
pean regiments  serving  in  the  East  have  been 
reproduced  in  A-llsn's  Indian  Ihe  experi- 

ment has  already  been  tried  in  the  1st  battalion  of 
the  6th  Royal  Regiment,  and  has  fully  answered 
the  highest  expectations.  The  men  have  shown 
great  alacrity  in  taking  advantage  of  the  means  of 
employing  themselves  in  a useful  manner ; and 
though  three  or  four  rupees  a week  have  been 
earned  by  those  thus  engaged,  not  a single  case  of 
drunkenness  has  been  reported.  The  trades  which 
are  primarily  to  he  practised  are  those  of  the 
painter,  printer,  blacksmith,  bricklayer,  carpenter, 
joiner,  weaver,  shoemaker,  bookbinder,  tentmaker, 
gardener,  watchmaker,  and  decorator ; while  the 
first  cost  of  tools  for  a regiment  is  estimated  at 
less  than  100  guineas,  which  are  to  be  taken  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  canteen  funds. 

G^g.—The  Lincoln  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company 
have  declared  a dividend  of  10  per  cent,  with  an 
addition  of  a bonus  of  11.  per  share  upon  the  half 
year.  The  company  are  erecting  new  works  at  a 

cost  of  3,000?. A gas  company  has  been  formed 

at  lij-mm.  All  the  shares  are  taken  \ip ; plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  Coxon,  civil  engineer;  and  the 

contract  let  to  Mr.  Alfred  Penny,  of  London. 

The  two  gas  companies  in  Dundee  have  resolved 
to  reduce  the  price  of  gas  to  4s.  lOd.  per  thoxisand 
feet,  or  a total  reduction  of  8d.  per  thousand  feet, 
the  present  price  being  5s.  6d. Two  gas  ex- 

plosions have  just  occurred,  from  taking  a light 
into  the  place  where  the  gas  escaped.  One  oc- 
curred at  the  Dean  of  Manchester’s  residence,  at 
Salford,  and  the  other  in  a Roman  Catholic 
church  at  Crook.  Damage  to  property  was  done 

in  both  instances. The  gas  movement,  which 

originated  in  the  Builder,  and  extended  to  the 
Continent,  and  even  to  America,  some  years  since, 
seems  to  have  only  now  reached  Scotland;  where, 
however,  there  is  now  some  stir  in  various  quar- 
ters, and  a s'rong  determination,  on  the  part  of 
consumers,  to  reduce  and  equalize  the  cost  of  gas, 
as  well  ns  to  improve  its  quality.  Scotland,  never- 
theless, was  far  a-head  of  England,  years  since,  in 
the  adoption  of  gas  in  private  dwellings,  the  gas 
being  then  of  a purer  quality  generally  than  that 
made  in  England. 

Utiliztkg  the  Tides. — Let  us  suppose,  says 
the  London  Betieio,  that  by  the  action  of  the  tides 
the  difference  of  level  of  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
at  a certain  spot  is  21  feet  between  high  and  low 
water  : omitting  for  the  present  all  consideration 
of  the  power  of  the  subjacent  liquid  : what  is  the 
mechanical  value  of  a space  of  100  yards  square  of 
this  water  ? 100  yards  .square  by  21  feet  deep 
equals  70,000  cubic  yards  of  water,  whmb  is  lifted 
to  a height  of  21  feet,  or  to  1,470,000  cubic  yards 
lifted  to  a height  of  1 foot.  Now  since  one  cubic 
yard  of  water  weighs  about  1,683  pounds, 
1,470.000  cubic  yards  weigh  2,474,010,000 
pounds,  which  is  lifted  in  six  hours.  This  is 
equivalent  to  lifting  a weight  of  412,335,000 
foot  pounds  in  one  hour ; and,  since  one  horse- 
power is  considered  equivalent  to  raising  1,800,000 
foot  pounds  per  hour,  we  have,  locked  up  in  every 
100  yards  square  of  sea  surface,  a power  equal  to 
a 230  horse-power  steain-engine;  acting,  be  it  re- 
membered, day  and  night  to  the  end  of  time ; re- 
quiring no  supervision,  and  costing  nothing  after 
the  first  outlay  but  the  wear  and  tear  of  ma- 
chinery. By  means  of  appropriate  machinery 
connected  with  this  tidal  movement  any  kind  of 
work  could  be  readily  performed.  Water  could 
be  hoisted  or  air  compressed  to  any  desired  extent, 
so  as  to  accnmulate  power  for  future  use,  or  for 
ti  ansport  to  distant  stations.  Light  of  surpassing 
splendour  could  be  generated  by  means  of  mag- 
neto-electric machines;  and,  with  a very  little 
exorcise  of  ingenuity,  every  lighthouse  on  the 
coast  could  he  illuminated  with  sun-like  brilliancy 
and  with  absolutely  no  expenditure  of  fuel.  An 
American  many  years  ago  (probably  thirty),  sug- 
gested various  modes  of  utilizing  the  tides. 


The  late  Me.  Henet  Austih.— We  are  asked 
to  mention,  with  reference  to  our  brief  notice  of 
the  late  Mr.  Henry  Austin,  that  Mr.  Austin  served 
his  articles  in  the  office  of  Mr.  R.  Dixon,  then  in 
Furnival’s  Inn,  before  be  was  introduced  to  Mr, 
Stephenson.  Mr.  Austin  married  Miss  Hogarth, 
a sister  of  Mrs.  Charles  Dickens. 

Designs  foe  the  New  Solth  Wales  Hofses 
OF  Paeliaaient. — Some  time  since  we  noticed  the 
twenty-one  competitive  designs  for  the  proposed 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  Government  offices 
which  were  then  on  view  at  the  School  of  Arts. 
According  to  the  Sydney  Morning  Serald  of 
June  2l8t,  after  considerable  deliberation  the 
Commissioners  selected  six  of  the  designs,  as  being, 
in  their  opinion,  superior  to  the  rest;  and  these 
they  have  referred  to  some  professional  persons  in 
the  Government  service,  for  the  purpose  of  report- , 
iug  as  to  the  adaptation  and  general  practicability 
of  the  plans.  When  these  opinions  are  given,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Commissioners  will,  without 
much  further  delay,  declare  the  successful  compe- 
titors. 

Alleged  Psotogeaphic  and  Electeic  Dis- 
coveries.— From  Berliu  we  learn  that  an  artist 
there,  Gunther,  has  succeeded,  during  a late  storm, 
in  photographing  a flash  of  lightning ; while,  from 
Burgundy,  news  comes  that  a denizen  of  the 
Trappist  monastery  of  Grace-Dieu  has  succeeded, 
after  considerable  study,  in  producing  a con- 
tinuous electric  flame,  less  costly  than  that  of  coal 
gas,  and  adapted  for  general  purposes  of  street 
and  household.  He  has  invented  a new  pile,  much 
stronger,  and  at  the  same  time  much  cheaper,  than 
the  pile  of  Bunsen.  While  by  means  of  his  photo- 
electric apparatus  he  produces  an  electric  light  as 
cheap  as  gas;  w'ith  his  thermo-electric  pile  he 
supplies  caloric  on  economic  terms  hitherto  un- 
known. The  Times  says, — Several  of  these  appa- 
ratus have  been  constructed,  and  one  is  at  full 
work  in  the  Abbayc  of  La  Grace-Dieu.  Mamifac- 
torioB  for  the  public  are  shortly  to  be  established 
in  Paris  and  at  Lyons,  The  apparatus  for  pro- 
ducing gas  will  not  be  given  to  the  public  until 
after  the  E.xlnbitlon  at  London  next  year,  but 
that  for  heating  buildings  will  bo  made  public  on 
the  16tb  of  December  next. 

Indfsteial  Schools:  a Sign  of  the  Times. — 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  has  set  a noble  example  at 
his  town  residence,  Argyll  House.  The  dining- 
room wing  of  the  house,  which  overlooks  the 
garden,  is  undergoing  a rather  strange  metamor- 
phosis; the  earl  having  given  orders  for  its  con- 
version into  an  industrial  school  for  about  sixty 
boys.  There  will  be  a class-room  in  which  the 
boys  will  be  instructed ; a dining  or  mess  room; 
workrooms  in  which  useful  trades,  such  as  sboe- 
making,  tailoring,  &c.,  will  be  taught;  and  a 
lecture-room,  in  which  lectures  will  be  given  to 
the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  coach-house 
in  Marlborough-mcws  is  to  he  changed  into  baths 
and  lavatories;  and  there  will  be  also  accommoda- 
tion for  some  of  the  boys  to  sleep  on  the  pre- 
mises; the  others  leaving  in  the  evening  and 
returning  in  the  morning.  The  whole  affair  will 
be  carried  out  on  a similar  principle  to  the  schools 
of  Dr.  Guthrie,  in  Edinburgh.  The  boys  are  also 
to  be  clothed  and  fed  by  the  earl.  The  most 
destitute  in  the  neighbourhood  will  be  admitted ; 
the  only  qualification  being  that  of  poverty ; and 
there  will  be  no  distinction  as  to  country,  &c.  The 
architect  employed  is  Mr.  Brooks,  and  the  con- 
tractor is  Mr.  Marshall,  both  of  London. 

The  New  Drinking  Fofntain  in  the  East 
OF  London. — A new  drinking-fountain  has  been 
opened  within  the  railing  in  front  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Commercial-road  East.  Ithas 
been  erected  by  the  Metropolitan  Free  Drinking 
Fountain  Association  in  conjunction  with  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  and  is  a mural  fountain  of  polished  ser- 
pentine marble,  erected  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  J.  Goldsmith  Rolls,  C.E.,  surveyor  to  the 
association.  The  ceremony  was  attended  by  several 
of  the  clergy  and  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  society  was  represented  by  Mr.  Rolls,  the 
surveyor,  and  the  secretary,  Mr.  Hewitt.  The 
secretary  said  he  regretted  that  the  public  in 
general  had  not  more  liberally  responded  to  this 
very  deserving  movement.  The  association  wanted 
to  open  400  free  drinking-fountains  in  London. 
Up  to  the  present  time  they  had  erected  82,  and 
hoped  before  the  end  of  the  year  to  complete  the 
first  hundred.  There  had  been  np]to  the  present 
time  6,000/.  subscribed  for  this  purpose,  by  about 
70  contributors,  of  whom  Mr.  S.  Gurney  (the 
chairman  of  the  association)  had  given  800/.,  and 
his  brother  500/.  There  would  soon  be  another 
fountain  opened  at  Camberwell,  and  another  has 
been  commenced  in  Piccadilly,  near  the  Burling- 
ton Arcade. 


Noethampton  New  Town  Hall. — The  founds- 
tion-stone  of  the  new  town-hall  at  Northampton 
was  laid  October  22,  by  the  mayor,  Mr.  Pickering 
Phipps,  who  delivered  a speech  on  the  occasion. 

National  Poeteait  Galleet. — The  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  29,  Great  George-street,  West- 
minster, will  be  closed  from  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 2Dd,  to  Wednesday,  November  20th. 

To  Stop  Leakage  in  Hot-Watee  Pipes. — 
Take  some  iron  borings,  or  filings,  and  mix  them 
with  vinegar : with  this  fill  up  the  cracks  where 
the  leakage  is ; and,  if  the  pipe  has  been  previously 
dried,  and  is  kept  dry  until  this  has  become  quite 
hard,  it  will  never  fail  to  effectually  stop  the  leak- 
age, and  will  stand  for  a length  of  time.  If  an 
iron  pipe  should  burst,  or  there  should  be  a hole 
broken  into  it  by  accident,  a piece  of  iron  may  be 
securely  fastened  over  it  by  bedding  it  on  to  a 
paste  made  in  iron  borings  and  vinegar;  but  the 
pipe  should  not  be  used  until  it  has  become  per- 
fectly firm. — American  Gardener’s  Monthly. 


TENDERS. 

For  a House  to  be  built  for  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Jenkinsoo, 
Vicar  of  Battersea.  Mr.  G.  H.  Page,  architect 

Nicholson  & Son .^'2,660  0 0 

Westacott 2,630  u 0 

Notley  2,864  0 0 

Bass  2,490  0 0 

Piper  & Wheeler 2,474  0 0 

J.  &C.  W.  Todd 2,359  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a Dwelling-house  and  Stabling  in 
Goldsmith-street,  Nottingham,  for  Mr.  B.Seagravc.  Mr. 
.Sanderson,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied  ; — 

Wright,  Talbot-street  ^£’1,025  0 0 

Dawson 795  10  0 

Smith 790  0 0 

Adams  770  0 0 

Haynes  h.  Close 7.')0  0 0 

W'ro.  & Henry  Pitts  725  0 0 

Slim 724  0 0 

Ilollingsworlh 723  0 0 

Wright,  Great  Alfrcd-street.. . . 710  0 0 

Claricoat  ^accepted)  707  6 9 

May 706  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  W'arehouse  in  Dermnndscy- 
street,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Cox.  Mr.  George  Elkington, 
architect 

Lugg  ;^1,958  0 0 

W'ood  & Mann 1,818  6 0 

Wills  1,793  0 0 

Coleman 1.77-i  0 0 

Wells  (accepted) 1,440  0 0 


For  building  Three  Houses  for  Mr.  W.  Ray,  at  East 
Moulsey,  Surrey.  Mr.  Henry  McCalla,  architect  ; — 

With  Bay  Windows. 

Minty  j6’2,200  0 0 ie'2,320  0 0 


Steer&Co...  1,495  0 0 ),570  0 0 

Patman 1,490  0 0 1,520  0 0 

Cleft 1,290  0 0 

Donnelly  ....  1,194  0 0 1,2.54  0 0 


For  Public  House  at  Ecith.  Mr.  Herbert  Ford,  archi- 
tect 

Addenda. 

Duncan ^1.670  0 0 ^73  15  6 

McLenan  l,66o  0 0 

Roberts 1,459  0 0 177  10  0 

Blomfield  1,437  5 0 

Santler  1,350  0 0 78  15  0 

Ginger  1,300  0 0 109  0 0 

Pugh &Walli8..  1,144  0 0 81  0 0 

Can 968  0 0 .... 


For  building  Three  Cottages,  and  altering  another,  at 
Chelsea.  Mr.  Cripps,  surveyor.  Quantities  supplied 

Nash  j6'6oo  0 0 

Duncan 660  0 9 

Thompson 547  0 0 

Marshall  510  0 0 

Hallett  493  0 0 

Mimroe 46o  0 0 

Minty 46o  0 0 

Duncely 450  0 0 

Tite 440  0 0 

Pugh  & Wallis 435  0 0 

Howard 340  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Indigo  on  reply  I0  T.  N.  B.,  who  asks  what  will  prevent 

the  lime  obsorbiug  the  Indigo  in  a church  ceiling,— “ A few  months 
ago  I plastered  St.  Ltike'a  Oliuich,  in  Sheffield,  with  riiy  ^ncttiUia 
moi-tar.  It  was  almost  directly  coloured  liidlgo,  and  is  now  looking 
as  well  as  any  celling  can  possibly  look.  There  was  nothing  used  out 
of  the  ordinary  way  to  prevent  the  plast“r  absorbing  the  ludlgo,  but 
the  tjualUy  of  the  metallic  plaster  moriar. — Wot.  Rm'yoLis, 
Sheffield." 

Colouring  Church  fVitlli.—YoMT  correspondent  "Inquirer"  may 
sec  a spociniea  of  the  colouring  ou  church  walls  that  he  speaks  of,  on 
the  Inner  surface  of  the  walls  of  Apostolic  Chapel,  Paddlngton- 
gi'een.-A.  R.  P. 

T.  S.  L-  (ihe  bill  appears  moderate : but  we  are  forced  to  decline 
advising  In  private  matters).— S.  C.  (was  accidentally  overlooked).— 
S.  B.  G.— T.  C.  T.— E.  T.  T,— A Working  Man.— C.  F.— II.  M.- 
E.  A Son.— D,  B.— J.  F.  A.  (It  would  be  useless  to  speculate  as  to  the 
cause  of  dampness  •without  examination). — Mr.  0.— E.  C.  A.  (it  is 
beyond  our  province  to  advise  as  to  disputed  accounts.  We  have 
ah-eady  refused  an  opiuion  on  an  adverse  stutemeut  of  apparently  the 
same  traiuaction).-C.  D.-E.  C.— F.  Q.~Rev.  C.  C.  D.-P.  K.  (Utter 
has  been  forwarded) —“  One  of  the  Committee,  Spilsby." — T.  G. 
J.  D.  D.— D.  M,— Philip  Firrnin.— A Subscriber,  Reading.— Mr.  B.— 
J.  Jj.  (Mr.  WaUes,  Great  St.  Helen’s,  London).— F.,  C.— M.  & Co.— 
C.  W.-J.  B,-a.  M.  P,-J.  B.  M.-H.  McC.— A.  W.-D.  B. 

Tost-office  Orders  and  Remittances  should  he 
made  payable  to  Mr.  Morris  R.  Coleman. 

Advertisements  cannot  he  received for  the  current 
week's  issue,  later  than  FIVE  o’clock,  p.m., 
on  Thursday. 


Nov.  2,  1861.] 
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Art  Education  and  the  Govomnwit  Schools 
of  Art. 


ET  us  now  complete 
our  notice  of  the 
schools  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Science 
and  Art  Depart- 
ment.* After  the 
changes  in  the 
management  of  the 
schools  to  which  we 
have  already  al- 
luded, a scheme  of 
public  eiaminations 
in  the  various  sub- 
jects of  freehand 
drawing,  perspec- 
tive, practical  geo- 
metry, mechanical, 
model,  and  memory 
drawing,  was  imme- 
diately brought  into 
operation;  the  centri  s and 
places  of  examination  being 
the  local  Art  Schools  j one 
examination  in  each  year 
being  held  in  every  school. 
Pupils  from  all  the  public 
schools,  as  well  as  the 
students  of  the  School 
of  Art,  are  expected  to 
present  themselves  for 
examination ; whilst  all  persons,  whether  in- 
stt  noted  by  art  masters  or  others,  are  allowed  to 
offer  themselves  for  examination.  Two  grades  of 
p^tpers,  called  the  first  and  second  grade  examina- 
tion, are  given, — the  first  to  children  in  schools, 
the  second  to  students  in  the  School  of  Art  and 
arlults,  the  latter  being  the  more  advanced  and 
dilBcult  of  the  two.  Two  standards  of  snccess  in 
these  papers  are  also  recognized, — viz.  the  simple 
pass,  in  which  case  the  pnpiTs  name  is  recorded  as 
having  succeeded;  and  the  excellent  pass,  for 
which  the  pnpll  receives  a prize,  selecting  it  him- 
self from  a printed  list  of  prizes  on  the  back  of 
his  exercise.  The  choice  of  prizes  is  only  allowed 
to  second-grade  candidates,  the  first  grade  having 
the  same  prize  always  awarded  to  success  in  a cer- 
tain subject.  Drawing  materials  and  books  are 
awarded  as  prizes ; the  value  of  a prize  of  the  first 
grade  N-arying  from  Ss.  to  Ss.  6d. ; those  of  the 
second  grade  from  15s.  to  20s. 

The  inspection  of  works  executed  by  students 
in  the  local  Schools  of  Art  has  undergone  a 
re-arrangement.  Instead  of  all  competing  works 
being  forwarded  to  London,  there  to  compete  for 
medals,  as  in  the  first  years  of  the  Department’s 
existence,  they  are  now  inspected,  and  the  award 
of  local  medals  made  at  the  annual  examination  of 
the  schools.  A higher  competition  is  reserved  for 
tlie  best  works  of  every  school,  in  advanced  stages, 
which  are  forwarded  to  London;  and  then  ensnes 
the  national  competition  for  the  highest  prize 
given  to  the  students,  viz.,  the  National  medal- 
lion. Thus,  a drawing  or  model  must  first  com- 
pete for  a local  medal,  aard  receive  the  first  medal 
in  that  subject  awarded  to  the  school  in  which  the 
drawing  or  model  is  made,  before  it  can  be  for- 
warded to  London  to  compete  for  the  National 
Medallion.  The  same  subjects  in  the  various 
stages  of  art  study  are  produced  by  every  school, 
except  in  advanced  original  design,  and  drawing 
from  machinery  or  from  nature;  so  that  a com- 
parison of  the  excellence  of  the  several  works  is 
easily  made  when  similar  subjects  are  placed  side 
by  side. 


* See  p.  “tS,  ante. 


A public  exhibition  of  the  works  in  the  national 
competitions  takes  place  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  in  the  month  of  June  of  each  year,  and 
continues  as  part  of  the  South  Kensington  exhi- 
bition for  some  time.  There  is  necessarily  a ter- 
rible sameness  in  an  exhibition  of  such  a cha- 
racter, where  the  same  outline  or  shading  is  seen 
repeated  with  minute  and  painful  accuracy,  per- 
haps fifty  times,  from  as  many  different  schools. 
In  the  advanced  subjects,  where  a field  is  open  to 
the  originality  of  the  student,  there  are  fre- 
quently works  which  betray  good  powers,  both  of 
design  and  execution.  Yet  it  is  a depressing 
feature  of  the  national  competition,  that  so  few 
works  of  original  design  should  be  present. 
Modelling,  however,  is  in  a still  worse  predica- 
ment ; the  models,  as  a general  rule,  being  by  far 
the  inferior  portion  of  the  exhibition,  ^e 
hope  to  see  these  defects  remedied  by  the  con- 
tinued action  of  the  Schools  of  Art,  on  the  rising 
generation  of  artisans.  It  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily a testimony  against  the  School  of  Art  sys- 
tem, that  few  works  in  the  highest  stages  should 
be  present ; for  we  know  that  when  a certain 
degree  of  art-power  has  been  acquired  by  a work- 
man, he  not  unfrequently  makes  use  of  this  power 
to  change  and  better  his  position.  The  lament- 
able part  of  the  matter  is,  that  he  should  give 
up  his  attendance  at  the  classes,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing bis  studies  in  the  direction  of  still  higher 
subjects,  for  the  attainment  of  greater  excellence. 

The  successful  works  in  the  competitions  for 
national  medallions  circulate  through  the  pro- 
vinces; an  exhibition  of  them,  either  separately,  or 
in  conjunction  with  other  works  of  art,  being  held 
in  the  Schools  of  Art  for  a limited  period  in  each 
year. 

To  schoolmasters  certificated  under  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education,  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  grants  a certificate  of  the  second 
grade,  to  teach  drawing  in  national  or  parochial 
schools,  which  bears  a value  of  5/.  per  annum,  and 
an  additional  value  of  1^.  for  each  of  his  pupil 
teachers  who  passes  examination,  having  been  in- 
structed in  drawing  by  the  certificated  school- 
master. This  capitation  fee  on  pupil-teachers  is 
only  paid  on  three,  and  thus  the  schoolmaster’s 
drawing  certificate  is  limited  to  the  value  of  8^. 
per  annum.* 

In  1859,  examinations  in  drawing  were  con- 
ducted by  tbe  Department  in  the  various 
diocesan  and  other  training  colleges,  previously 
to  which  date  the  teachers  had  been  examined  in 
drawing  by  her  Majesty’s  Inspectors.  If  we  re- 
gard each  schoolmaster  instructed  as  a means 
for  the  diffusion  of  a power  of  drawing,  the 
influence  of  the  Department  of  Art  in  this  direc- 
tion is  becoming  very  widely  extended.  In  18G0, 
2,655  students  in  training  colleges  were  examined, 
as  well  as  66  teachers ; whilst  2,495  schoolmasters 
and  pupil  teachers  were  registered  as  being  under 
art  instructions  in  provincial Schoolsof  Art, making 
a total  of  5,216  individuals  who  either  were,  or 
in  course  of  time  would  possibly  become,  school- 
masters, and  w’ould  probably  teach  drawing  in  the 
schools  to  which  they  would  become  appointed. 

Tbe  system  of  “payment  on  results”  has  been 
very  fully  adopted  in  the  management  of  Schools 
of  Art,  both  with  reference  to  the  masters  as  well 
as  to  the  schools  themselves.  Thus,  at  the  present 
time,  for  every  national  medallion  taken  by  a 
student,  a sum  of  10/.  worth  of  works  of  art  is 
presented  to  the  school  at  which  he  is  a student, 
and  for  every  local  medal  ten  shillings’  worth. 
The  art  master  is  paid  for  every  child  in  a poor 
school  who  takes  a prize  in  the  first  grade,  3s.,  or 
who  passes  fiiir,  2s  ;t  for  every  pupil  teacher  of 
a public  school  who  passes  examination  in  one 

• Should  the  New  Minute  of  Council  on  Education  be- 
come  the  recognized  sjstem  of  G'ivcmment  aid  to  educa- 
tion, this  certificate  allowance  will  be  swept  away,  and 
the  geiieral  spread  of  drawing  in  national  schools  will  be 
permanently  checked.  The  Science  and  Art  Department 
should,  for  its  own  sake,  interfere  in  this  matter,  with  re- 
spect to  drawing,  and,  if  necessary,  pay  the  certificated 
money  from  its  own  lunda. 

t Such  children  having  been  instructed  by  him,  or  under 
his  superintendence,  at  a low  fee. 


subject  of  drawing,  303. : for  every  student  of  the 
School  of  Art  who  has  attended  regularly  for 
twelve  months,  takes  a local  medal,  and  passes 
examination  in  geometry,  perspective,  model,  and 
freehand  dr.twing,  the  school  committee  receives 
1/.,  and  the  art  master  4/.  Such  students  become 
prize  students,  studying  without  payment  of  fees, 
the  Department  of  Art  paying  a sum  of  1/.  per 
annum  to  the  fee  fund  of  the  school  for  each  prize 
student  so  long  as  he  annually  takes  a local  medal 
in  competition.  Thus  an  active  and  energetic 
master  of  a School  of  Art  has  it  in  his  power 
materially  to  increase  both  his  own  income  and 
his  school’s  prosperity ; and  this  system  is  avast 
improvement  on  the  old  arrangement  of  paying 
a master  a fixed  salary,  irrespective  of  his  success 
as  a teacher. 

Whilst  treating  on  the  subject  of  art-education, 
we  must  not  forget  to  notice  other  features  con- 
nected with  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
besides  the  arrangements  for  teaching,  and  the 
conditions  upon  which  State  assistance  is  granted 
for  the  diffusion  of  examples  and  the  spread  of 
instruction.  There  are  other  means  by  which 
public  taste  is  elevated,  besides  tbe  direct  instruc- 
tion given  to  children  in  parochial  schools  and 
students  in  schools  of  art.  One  of  the  results  of 
the  Exhibition  of  1851  was  the  formation  of  the 
nucleus  of  an  ornamental  museum,  in  which  the 
best  examples  of  every  branch  of  art-workman- 
ship might  be  collected  for  the  purposes  of  study. 
Formed  principally  from  works  obtained  from  the 
Exhibition,  it  was  temporarily  located  at  Marl- 
borough House.  Outgrowing  its  accommodation, 
and  receiving  constant  additions  at  the  cost  of  the 
State,  the  collection  has  grown  into  the  noble 
mnseum  at  Brompton,  which  most  of  us  have  seen 
more  than  once.  Heterogeneous  as  is  now  the 
character  of  this  collection,  the  germ  of  it  really 
existed  in  the  selection  of  objects  from  the  Exhi- 
bition  of  1851,  which  was  called  the  Ornamental 
Museum.  A selection  from  this  collection  now 
circulates  through  tbe  United  Kingdom,  under  the 
name  of  the  Travelling  Museum,  To  students  of 
Art-Schools  the  Exhibition  is  free,  but  to  other 
persons  a small  fee  is  charged  for  entrance.  We 
regard  this  Travelling  Museum  as  a circulating 
School  of  Art  of  the  first  order,  and  our  only  re- 
gret is  that,  instead  of  one  collection  being  cur- 
rent, there  should  not  be  at  least  half  a dozen. 
The  object  sought  by  the  project  is  tbe  forma- 
tion of  a public  opinion  concerning  such  collec- 
tions as  wonld  load  to  the  subsequent  formation 
of  local  Museums  and  Galleries  of  Art.  The  pro- 
cess  of  circulation  would  seem  to  be  a slow  one. 
Since  February,  1855,  to  December,  1860,  thirty- 
one  towns  have  received  the  benefit  of  an  exhi- 
bition of  this  collection  in  them.  During  this 
time  it  has  been  open  to  the  public  987  days,  and 
been  visited  by  388,197  persons,  who  have  paid  a 
sum  of  8,352/.  IBs.  Id.  for  admission.  Judging 
from  the  comparison  of  receipts  from  each  town,  we 
might  gather,  though  of  course  other  circum- 
stances  would  have  to  be  considered,  that  it  is  not 
well  that  the  collection  should  remain  for  a long 
time  in  one  place.  Thus,  at  Barnstaple  the  Exhi- 
bition was  open  five  days  only,  and  realized  2,437/., 
being  visited  by  above  32,000  persons.  In  Dor- 
chester, also  open  for  exhibition  five  days,  2,069/. 
were  paid  for  admission  by  37,158  persons ; 
whereas  at  Birmingham,  where  the  Museum  was 
opened  for  thirty-nine  days,  12,711  persons  only 
visited  it,  paying  96/.  Ga.  lid.  for  admission.  At 
Liverpool  it  was  exhibited  thirty-six  days,  was 
visited  by  16,965  persons,  paying  169/.  23.  5d.  for 

admission,  This  is  a somewhat  remarkable  com- 
parison, and  the  singularity  of  it  is  not  decreased 
by  a knowledge  of  tbe  population  of  tbe  diflerenfc 
towns.  There  can  hardly  be  a more  valuable 
influence  brought  to  bear  on  the  manufactures  of 
a district  than  an  exhibition  of  the  very  finest 
works  yet  produced  in  those  branches  of  manufac- 
ture for  which  the  locality  is  celebrated.  We 
think  that,  for  such  a purpose,  the  Museum 
might  spare  several  collections  for  circulation,  for 
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the  experiment  wliioU  has  been  tried  with  one 
might  be  made  as  successful  with  several.  Lon- 
don,  with  its  numerous  public  collections,  ought 
to  be  able  to  let  the  provinces  have  a sight  of 
some  of  its  treasures,  especially  when  the  good 
people  in  the  provinces  pay  as  much  towards  the 
cost  of  these  collections  as  the  more  fortunate 
metropolitans. 

The  library  possessed  by  the  School  of  Design, 
at  Soinciset  House,  has,  during  the  lust  ten  years, 
grown  into  a very  extensive  and  valuable  colli-c- 
tion.  Besides  the  usual  works  on  art  subjects,  it 


possesses  collections  of  prints  aud  portfolios  of 
fao  similes,  only  to  be  surpassed  by  the  British 
Museum  Library,  which  it  rivals  in  the  specialities 
of  art  literature. 

We  must,  however,  draw  our  necessarily  imper- 
fect notice  to  a conclusion.  The  prime  result  of 
the  aciion  of  the  Department, — that  for  which  it 
originally  was  formed,  aud  on  account  of  which  it 
receives  and  deserves  a large  annual  Parliamentary 
grant,  viz.,  the  art-education  of  the  masses, — may 
be  judged  of  by  a table  in  the  last  Report,  which 
we  give : — 


Table  shon'ivg  the  Number  of  Persons  receiving  Instruction  in  Draiving  through  the  Agency  of 
Schools  of  Art  in  1860,  compared  with  previous  Years, 


Public  and  other  Schools 

Provincial  Schools  of  Art 

Metropolitan  and  District  Schools 

Students  in  Training  for  Masters  at  South  Kensington 
Schoolmasters  and  Pupil  Teachers  in  the  Provinces. . . . 

Totals  


1855.  ; 1856. 

1857- 

1858. 

1859. 

I860. 

18,088  ' 22.716 

30,8' 2 

65,46.5 

67,490 

74,267 

8,274  10,204 

10,238 

10,784 

13,787 

11,121 

610  1 6OJ 

778 

1,147 

1,309 

1,530 

79  H'6 

71 

62 

64 

63 

1,547  1,425 

1,333 

2,012 

2,322 

2,495 

29,498  ■ 35,083 

43,212 

79.470 

84,972 

69.481 

The  number  of  Schools  of  Art  established  since 
1851  is  as  follows  (between  1811  and  1853, 
19  local  Schools  of  Design  having  been  previously 
existing) : — 


which,  in  round  numbers,  would  have  made  the 
cost  per  student  to  the  State,  in — 

1852-3  in  Schools  of  Design £2  11  0 

1858  in  Schools  of  Art 2 13  0 


Year  ..  1852.1853. 183-1,1855. 1856.  1857.  1838.  1859. 1850. 

= <■  = '■  « ^ 


which,  together  with  the  London  District  Schools, 
make  an  aggregate  of  S-l  Schools  of  Art  in  opera- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  year  1860.  With  this 
machinery  of  art  education  at  w’ork,  we  ought  to 
be  able  before  very  long  to' show  a result;  for  let 
us  not  mistake  the  establishment  of  Art  Schools 
and  diffusion  of  art  principles  as  the  result : it 
is  the  means  to  an  end,  aud  not  the  end  itself. 
We  shall  not  see  this  result  for  ten  more  years, 
until  the  present  generation  of  children,  who  are 
being  educated  with  something  like  a knowledge 
of  drawing,  shall,  as  skilled  artisans,  have  replaced 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  it.  At  the  present 
time,  we  are  rapidly  improving  in  our  art  work- 
manship, aud  this  in  individual  cases  very  fre- 
quently may  be  seen  to  spring  from  an  attendance 
of  workmen  at  a School  of  Art.  But  what  may 
be  acquired  during  the  evening,  after  a toilsome 
day,  will  not  bear  a comparison  to  what  has  been 
imbibed  and  absorbed  during  the  process  of  general 
education,  commencing  at  the  earliest  childhood  j 
and  therefore  we  say  that  we  must  wait  patiently 
and  see  what  this  present  generation  of  children 
will  do  as  skilled  artisans,  before  we  can  be  satisfied 
that  there  is  a result  equivalent  to  our  expen- 
diture, and  achieving  what  we  have  hitherto  only 
attempted. 

It  has  hitherto  been  our  task,  and  a pleasant 
one,  to  record  the  successes  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department.  We  would  willingly  refrain  from 
saying  what  we  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  add, 
but  that  an  impartial  review  must  take  cognizance 
of  deficiencies  as  well  as  successes.  Willing  as  we 
arc  to  allow  the  great  work  now  being  accom- 
plished by  the  Department,  as  seen  by  the  numbers 
of  individuals  under  art  instruction,  yet  we  begin 
to  feel  uneasy  at  the  deductions  which  the  Depart- 
ment makes  from  the  fact,  and  the  comparison 
which  is  incessantly  made  with  the  result  of  the 
working  of  Schools  of  Design.  Thus,  in  one  of 
these  apparently  triumphant  comparisons,  issued 
by  the  Department  in  the  Blue  Book  of  1860,  we 
have  the  following  : — 

Schools  of  No.  of  Cost  per  Cost  per 
Design.  Students.  School.  Student. 

1852-3  23  6,997  j6778  £2  u 0 

Schools  of  Art. 

1858  78  80,000  477  0 9 3 

The  public  would  not  detect  the  fallacy  of  this 
comparison ; hut  wo  shall  explalu  it,  because 
thereby  hangs  what,  aftercareful  investigation,  we 
consider  to  he  a weak  point  in  the  Dep.artment’s 
work. 

Of  the  6,99/  students  of  1852-3,  each  was  in 
attend.ance  for  three  or  more  evenings  a week  at 
the  school,  receiving  lessons  of  two  or  more  hours’ 
duration.  Of  the  80,000  students  in  1S58, 
65,465  were  children  in  parochial  and  other  schools’ 
the  majority  receiving  only  one  lesson  per  week  of 
one  hour’s  duration ; aud  to  compare  the  cost  of 
the  instruction  of  the  two  classes,  supposing 
it  to  be  equally  valuable  and  productive,  is  an 
absurdity.  The  fair  comparison  would  have 
been  to  compare  the  cost  of  students  in  the 
Schools  of  Design  of  1852-3  with  that  of  students 
m Schools  of  Art  in  1858,  as  both  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  receiving  instruction  of  equal  value, 
such  as : — 


Schools  of  Design 
Schools  of  Art,!.. 


No.  of 
Schools. 
1352-3  23 

1858  78 


Cost  per  No.  of 
School.  Students. 
•a57;8  6,997 

4/7  U,0U5 


to  which  might  have  been  added  that  65,465 
pupils  of  public  schools  were  being  properly  in- 
8ti  ucted  in  elementary  drawing  at  a comparatively 
low  fee. 

We  cannot  help  regarding  the  fact  that  sev’enty- 
eight  Schools  of  Art  in  1858,  having  only  14,005 
students  in  them,  as  a not  very  triumphant  com- 
parison with  twenty-three  Schools  of  Design  in 
1852-3,  having  6,997  students  j for  the  average  to 
each  school  will  have  been  reduced  from  304 
students  in  each  School  of  Design  to  179  students 
in  each  School  of  Art.  At  the  same  time,  though 
the  comparison,  by  being  made  true,  loses  some  of 
its  astonishing  dimensions,  we  are  not  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Schools  of 
Art  are  yet  new,  and  struggling  into  existence 
under  great  difficulties;  so  that  we  may  reason- 
ably expect  the  proportion  of  students  in  them 
to  increase,  and  the  cost  to  decrease.  More- 
over, we  are  willing  to  allow  that  the  pupils  are 
better  taught,  and  that  besides  all  this  we  have  a 
vast  number  of  persons  outside  the  schools,  pro- 
perly instructed,  and  a training-school  in  London 
for  the  supply  of  highly-qualified  masters. 

We  are  content  to  pay  a fair  price  for  a good 
article;  now,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  Department 
can  supply  us  with  a good  article,  aud  the  De- 
partment does  not  increase  admiration  by 
declaring  to  us  that  we  are  being  taught  for  very 
much  lees  tb.an  we  know  we  pay.  The  principle  of 
self-support  is  an  admirable  one  in  theory,  but,  as 
applied  to  Art  Schools,  wholly  fallacious  in  prac- 
tice. Upon  this  principle  the  Department  tells  us 
that  in  1858  seventy-eight  Schools  of  Art  cost  the 
nation  479/.  per  annum  for  each  school.  Where, 
then,  is  the  self-support  ? In  the  same  year  we 
are  told  that  the  average  direct  payments  by  the 
State  to  each  Art  School  is  110/.,  whilst  the  actual 
cost  of  each  school  to  the  nation  is  479/.  What 
becomes  of  the  369/.  per  annum  for  each  school, 
not  expended  in  direct  p.ayment  ? Is  this  the 
cost  of  the  management  of  each  school  ? If  so, 
the  proportion  is  ridiculous,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
looked  to  the  better. 

To  initiate  a general  system  of  art-education 
will,  for  many  years,  cost  this  country,  which  is 
so  badly  prepared  for  it,  a large  sum  of  public 
money.  By  well-arranged  rules,  and  careful 
supervision,  the  state  may  ultimately  be  relieved 
of  this  expenditure  through  the  increased  demand 
for  art-instruction,  which  will  in  the  end  m.ake  It 
self-supporting  as  a profession.  Meanwhile,  we 
must  not  simply  count  the  cost  of  the  seed,  but 
rather  look  prospectively  to  the  value  of  the  crop. 
A fostering  band  should  be  held  over  the  develop- 
ment of  the  central  Schools  of  Art,  for  we  must 
not  neglect  the  centres  of  art-education,  the  roots 
of  the  tree ; or  the  branches  will  wither,  and  the 
fruit  never  arrive  at  maturity. 

Among  other  encouragements  offered  by  the 
Government  to  the  provinces,  is  a proportion  of 
, the  expenses  incurred  in  erecting  new  schools  of 
art,  the  maximum  proportion  being  25  per  cent, 
on  the  cost  of  the  building.  The  conditions  of  the 
grant  are  such  as  would  enable  any  town  whose 
inhabitants  arc  in  earnest  to  avail  themselves  of 
it,  whilst  the  public  interest  in  the  schools  erected 
is  carefully  guarded. 

Much  inquiry  is  awakened  concerniug  Schools 
of  Art,  and  the  appearance  they  will  make  in  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1862.  In  1851,  the  Schools 
of  Design  received  a medal  in  the  Section  of 
Design,  and  were  tolerably  well  represented.  The 
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Department  of  Art  has  issued  a circular,  stating 
that  three  prizes  of  15/.,  and  three  of  5/.  each, 
will  be  awarded  for  designs  in  various  subjects  to 
students  in  Schools  of  Art;  the  successful  works 
to  be  reserved  for  the  representation  of  the  stage 
of  applied  design  in  the  Great  Exhibition.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  find  the  response  a hearty  one, 
though  we  confess  we  look  for  more  than  this 
from  the  Department,  for  the  encouragement 
of  students  with  reference  to  the  Exhibition  of 
1862. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  hope  that  the  Schools  of 
Art  will  go  on  increasing  and  flourishing  as  they 
have  done  for  the  last  ten  years ; that  they  will 
receive  as  great  an  impetus  in  the  right  direction 
from  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  as  they  did  from  its 
predecessor  of  1851 ; and  that  the  mistakes  and 
shortcomings  which  may  be  detected  may  be 
treated  with  as  unsparing  a hand  as  they  were 
ten  years  ago,  and  with  an  equally  beneficial 
result. 


MEDIiEVAL  RESTORATIONS  IN 
FLORENCE. 

What  Rogers  says  of  the  genius  of  Florence,— 
“ ’Tis  the  Past 

Contending  with  the  Present;  aud  in  turn 

Each  has  the  mastery, — 

is  most  true,  though  iu  these  days  assuredly  the 
Present  is  developing  itself  into  a vigorous  life 
that  more  and  more  outstrips  the  attainments  of 
the  Past. 

When  one  looks  down  on  this  city  from  the 
height  of  S.  MiniatOjit  is  impossible  not  to  feel  an 
admiration  blent  with  enthusiasm ; for  it  is  the 
very  expression  of  a high-wrought  civilization 
that  scene  of  fine  magnificence  presents : the 
luxuriant  Val  d’Arno  seems  the  fit  framework ; and 
the  stately  town,  with  its  marble  towers  and 
domes,  completes  the  brilliant  picture  as  if  by  an 
artist-purpose.  The  recent  restoration  of  the 
ancient  basilica  on  this  hill — a conspicuous  and 
striking  object  from  the  quays  along  the  Arno, — 
claims  attention  as  one  more  proof  of  that  appre- 
ciation and  pride  in  her  antiquities  that  has  never 
more  signally  declared  itself  in  Florence  than, 
under  her  present  rCgime  of  liberal  government. 
A humble  oratory  amidst  forests  was  the  only 
monument  originally  marking  the  spot  where 
Miniatus  and  his  companions  suffered  martyrdom 
iu  the  third  century ; but  very  soon  (early  in  the 
fifth  century)  arose  here  a church  dignified  by  the 
title  of  Basilica,  to  which,  then  in  a ruinous  state, 
succeeded,  in  1013,  the  more  splendid  temple 
erected  by  Ildebrando,  bishop  of  Florence;  still 
standing  with  all  its  essential  features  unchanged; 
and  near  it  a monastery  first  assigned  to  Benedic- 
tines, under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Florentine 
prelates,  who  elected  their  abbots,  and,  on  this 
account,  desiring  to  establish  a residence  here, 
raised  a stately,  fortified  palace  (begun  1294), 
the  turreted  front  of  which  extends  beside  the 
basilica’s  fatjade.  In  1519  was  built,  by  Baccio 
d’AgnoIo,  the  lofty  square  campanile  that  forms 
a fine  object  on  this  summit,  and  still  bears 
traces  of  the  injury  inflicted  by  the  German 
artillery  in  the  siege  of  1529,  when  for  ten 
days  four  great  guns  incessantly  fulminated 
against  it  without  any  other  effect  than  we  see  in 
the  indentures  left  to  this  day,  breaking  the  lines  of 
its  angles,  whilst  the  body  of  the  building  remains 
unshaken.  Still  may  we  admire  the  massive 
bulwarks  that  sweep  round  this  height,  enclosing 
the  church  and  palace,  in  accomplishment  of  the 
plans  of  Michelangelo  for  the  defence  so  heroically 
sustained  in  that  marvellous  siege ; but  the 
fortifications,  as  now  standing,  are  partly  the  work 
of  Cosimo  I.,  who  dislodged  the  Olivetan  monks 
(successors  of  the  Benedictines),  iu  1553,  to  con- 
vert S.  Miniato  into  a place  of  military  strength, 
for  which  its  situation  is  eminently  suited.  This 
church  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  used  for  sacred 
rites,  except  that  of  interment  and  an  occasional 
early  Mass,  and  become  the  public  cemetery,  as  is 
at  once  apparent  from  the  numerous  epitaphs  set 
against  its  walls  and  on  its  pavement.  Here  re- 
poses the  satiric  poet,  Giusti,  represented  by  an 
indifferent  statue  over  his  grave ; but  iu  a lateral 
chapel,  completed  1466  by  the  sculptor  and  archi- 
tect Rossellino,  is  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of 
that  century,  to  Cardinal  Jacopo,  archbishop  of 
Lisbon  (known  as  the  Cardinal  of  Portugal),  de- 
ceased 1459.  One  is  struck  on  entering  by  the 
aerial  majesty  and  richly  harmonious  efl'ect  of  this 
interior, — by  the  features  of  the  early  Roman  basi- 
lica, preserved  in  their  simplicity  amid  magnificent 
: details  that  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  grandeur 
and  purity  of  the  leading  design.  A most  singular 
feature  is  the  spacious  crypt,  entered  under  arcades 
that  bound  the  extremity  of  the  nave,  and  made 
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more  important  than  the  sanctuary  itself,  ascended 
to  by  a double  staircase  upon  the  roof  of  this 
' crypt  (or  confessional),  the  latter  being  thus  seen 
‘ into  from  the  portals,  together  with  the  tribune 
and  apse  on  the  higher  level  above.  This  lower 
church,  divided  into  five  aisles,  supported  by 
thirty-eight  graceful  columns,  whose  shafts  and 

■ capitals  arc  evidently  (from  their  disagreement) 
the  spoils  of  more  ancient  and  classic  buildings, 
impresses  as  a work  of  architecture  extraordinary 
for  the  eleventh  century,  so  pleasingly  blended  are 

; solemnity  and  grace,  lightness  and  solidity,  in  its 
features.  In  the  tribune  above  are  splendid  speci- 

■ mens  of  marble  intarsio,  dark  green  and  white, 

I on  the  screen  and  ambones,  unquestionably  coeval 

with  the  church’s  origin  j and  the  barbaric  style 
of  the  figures  on  the  ambo,  whose  desk  is  sup- 
ported by  an  eagle,  with  the  statuette  below,  be- 
trays the  inferiority  of  all  save  the  merely  orna- 
mental in  that  period’s  art,  these  being  supposed 
by  Rumohr  {Italienische  Forschemgei^  offspring 
' of  some  Greek  chisel  in  the  eleventh  century.  In 
; the  apse  is  a colossal  mosaic  of  severe  and  impos- 
ing character, — the  Saviour,  in  rich  gold-embroi- 
' dcred  vestments,  on  a throne,  bolding  a closed 
volume,  and  giving  benediction  ; the  countenance 
I stern  and  awful,  with  dark  hair  and  beard;  beside 
him  the  letters  Alpha  and  Omega,  and  the  accus- 
tomed symbols  of  the  Evangelists;  and  lower,  on 
I one  side,  the  Virgin ; on  the  other,  St.  Miniatus, 

■ dressed  in  the  regal  paludamentum,  andofi'ering  a 
I'  crown;  palms,  fruit-bearing  trees,  the  pelican  and 

dove,  and,  on  miniature  scale,  figures  of  monks, 
occupying  interstices,  and  a frieze  below,  display- 
ing an  imperfect  inscription,  with  the  date  1297. 

■ But  is  this  to  be  taken  asref^erriog  to  tbe  mosaic’s 
origin,  or  to  some  restoration  ? 

An  ample  volume  on  this  basilica  {Cluni  Storico- 
I artktici,  &c.),  published  at  Florence,  1850,  by  the 
!'  Cbev.  Berti,  ingeniously  argues  on  the  probability 
that  this  mosaic  is  far  more  ancient  from  the  fact 
that  the  Benedictines  are  here  represented  entirely 
in  black,  not  with  the  white  cowl,  introduced  in  the 
' Cluny  reform  of  that  Order,  and  followed  by  tbe 
< community  here  in  the  eleventh  centnry;  and  that 
St.  Giovanni  Gualberto,  a saint  of  tbe  same  cen- 

■ tury,  connected  hy  his  story  with  this  church,  and 
usually  placed  in  art  beside  St.  Miniatus,  does 

ii  not  appear  in  this  group.  May  it  not,  this  writer 
'•  suggests,  be  coeval  with  tbe  edifice  of  Ildehrando 
( (1013),  and  pos.sibly  a cojiy  from  some  fresco  in 
I the  earlier  church,  dating  anterior  to  the  Cluny 
..1  reform  ? 

Looking  round  us  in  this  noble  old  church,  we 
; are  struck  by  its  analogies  with  the  earliest 
basilica  type,  and  also  hy  the  characteristics, 
thus  soon  developing,  of  the  style'  peculiarly  Tus- 
I can.  Nave  and  aisles  are  divided  by  very  lofty 
I columns  of  veined  marble;  and  at  the  centre  an 
arch  spans  the  width,  corresponding  to  the  chancel- 
arch  beyond,  and  resting  on  clustering  columns 
I of  dark  green  marble  (now  restored  in  scagliola). 
Above  the  nine  arches  on  each  side  rise  attics, 
pierced  by  narrow  round-arched  windows ; and 
I this  whole  surface,  as  well  as  tbe  west  walls 
' above  the  three  portals,  is  ornamented  with  that 
inlaid  work  in  coloured  marbles  distinguishing 
' Tuscan  Medimval  architecture  in  so  many  in- 
I stances,  hut  here  only  dark  green  and  white; 

1 the  latter  forming  the  groundwork,  on  which  arc 
inserted  diamonds,  squares,  circlets,  and  hori- 
zontal bands.  Some  beautiful  Corinthian  capitals 
have  evidently  been  fitted  to  shafts  not  belong- 
I ing  to  them : others  with  flat,  heavy  foliage, 

' betray  decadence  in  art.  In  front  of  the  arcades, 

I between  the  upper  and  lower  church,  stands  an 
altar,  beneath  a vaulted  canopy  of  marbles,  beau- 
tifully wrought  with  coflers  and  rosoni,  by 
ii  Michelozzi,  commissioned  by  Piero  de’  Medici, 
1448,  to  prepare  this  superb  chapel  in  lionour  of 
the  Crucifix  once  here,  which  bowed  its  head 
at  the  prayers  of  St.  Giovanni  Gualberti! 

I Amidst  the  vicissitudes  this  church  has  passed 
1 through,  several  treasures  of  early  painting  have 
been  perfectly  preserved,  though  others  are  faded 
into  mere  shadows  on  its  walls.  Over  the  altar 
, in  Michelozzi’s  chapel,  a panel-picture,  comprising 
several  scenes  from  the  Evangelic  history,  the 
' figures  of  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Miniatus,  has 
merits  which  led  the  Florentine  artist,  Marini 
(lately  deceased,  and  here  highly  esteemed  for 
his  works  on  sacred  subjects),  to  ejass  this  among 
' the  finest  products  from  the  school  of  Giotto. 

^ Another  highly-finished  picture  in  distemper  of 
St.  Miniatus,  surrounded  by  smaller  groups,  to 
illustrate  his  story,  has  been  ascribed  (but  with- 
out reliable  data),  to  Taddeo  Gaddi.  But  the 
most  valuable  series  occupies  tbe  walls  of  the 
I sacristy,  added  in  1387,  spacious,  vaulted,  and 
entirely  adorned  by  the  hand  of  Spinello  Atetino; 
On  tbe  Ceiling  the  four  Evangelists;  on  the  walls 


sixteen  subjects  from  the  life  of  St.  Benedict 
and  his  first  followers,  designed  with  truth  and 
freedom,  and  power  of  natural  expression,  re- 
markable, indeed,  for  the  artist’s  age, — the  legen- 
dary and  miraculous  introduced  with  good  effect, 
and  the  diabolic  Tempter  rather  ludicrously  pro- 
minent. Some  restoration  requisite  was  ably 
achieved,  a few  years  ago,  hy  Marini.  It  is  six 
years  since  the  renovation  of  this  church,  so  credit- 
able to  Florence’s  taste  and  spirit,  commenced, 
and  the  workmen  are  still  engaged,  though  little 
remains  to  be  done  here ; but  that  weather- 
beaten episcopal  palace  is  left  dila])idatcd, 
all  shut  up,  and  dismal  to  behold,  its  ample 
Gothic  windows  filled  with  masonry ; and  the 
cloisters  of  the  deserted  edifice  contain  only 
one  picture,  little  noticeable,  after  having  once 
displayed  several  by  Andrea  del  Castagno  and 
Paolo  Uccello,  now  all  obliterated.  Wo  arc  thus 
reminded  of  the  vicissitudes  both  church  and  mo- 
nastery have  suffered  from.  In  1630  destined  as 
a lazzaretto  in  time  of  pestilence  whose  visitation 
lasted  three  years;  in  1697  converted  into  an 
asylum  for  mendicants  of  least  reputable  class ; in 
1703  conceded  to  the  Jesuits  for  periodical  reli- 
gious exercises;  but  in  1765  again  a public  hos- 
pital; and  in  1774  again  (the  church,  at  least) 
granted,  for  occasional  religious  uses,  to  a confra- 
ternity of  laics,  who  have  continued  to  meet  on 
certain  days  within  this  otherwise  abandoned 
temple.  This  present  facade,  with  a blind  arcade 
and  surface  incrusted  with  coloured  marbles  in 
tbe  favourite  Tuscan  style,  was  raised,  probably  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  by  tbe  Guild  of  Mer- 
chants, to  whose  consols  the  charge  of  the  edifice 
and  its  works  had  been  assigned  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  whose  symbol — an  eagle  standing  on 
a woolpack — surmounts  the  gable  summit. 

New  interest  has  been  excited  for  S.  Miniato, 
apparent  in  the  concourse  hither,  especially  on 
Sunday  evenings,  to  enjoy  this  pleasant  spot  or 
admire  the  building,  by  the  renovation  still  in 
progress,  and  carried  on  with  an  intelligence  en- 
titled to  all  praise.  What  we  see  achieved  here, 
in  fact,  avoids  all  that  modernizes,  and  truly 
effects  that  which  restores.  Where  marble  or 
stonework,  capitals  or  mouldings  had  been  im- 
paired, the  deficiency  has  been  supplied,  the  parts 
injured  brought  hack  to  their  original  sharpness 
and  freshness : the  whole  of  the  wooden  roofing, 
which,  with  its  naked  rafters,  bad  formerly  pre- 
sented a bare  unsightly  surface,  is  now  adorned 
by  a rich  diaper  colouring,  as  certainly  were  those 
roofs  of  the  primitive  basilicas  left  thus  exposed 
without  vault  or  celling.  On  the  whole,  we  have 
here  a genuine  appreciative  renewal  of  the  i\Ie- 
diojval  temple,  witliout  one  sacrifice  of  the  Past  to 
the  Present,  such  as  (strange  to  say)  Rome,  with 
all  her  pretensions  aud  means,  has  never  yet  ac- 
complished, nor  shown  herself  capable  of  accom- 
plishing, her  attempts  to  restore  resulting  in 
nothing  else  than  the  masquerading  of  Christian 
antiquity. 

It  must  be  regretted  that  another  lately  under- 
taken work,  otherwise  laudable,  is  to  cause  the 
desecration  of  an  edifice,  one  of  the  most  renowned 
among  Florence’s  sanctuaries.  The  celebrated 
Or'  San  Michele, — originally  a market-place,  sur- 
rounded by  open  arcades,  with  a granary  above, 
erected  by  Arnolfo  di  Lapo,  1284,  and  converted 
into  a church  in  1337,  when  Taddeo  Gaddi  en- 
crusted its  brick  pilasters  with  marble,  and  built  up 
the  interstices  of  the  outer  arcades, — is  again  to  be 
reduced  to  its  original  character  as  an  open  loggia 
of  porticos,  supporting  the  edifice  above,  still 
used  for  public  archives  (as  appropriated  in  1569), 
but  no  longer  to  he  a place  of  worship.  lu  archi- 
tectural effect,  no  doubt,  the  gain  will  be  groat, 
and  we  may  expect  this  structure,  again  thrown 
open,  to  prove  one  of  the  most  gracefully  majestic 
among  Italian  Mediaeval  creations;  and  that  ines- 
timable series  of  statues  in  the  canopied  niches 
around,  assuredly  the  grandest  collection  of  Italy's 
sacred  sculpture,  noblest  monuments  of  her  art- 
genius  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries — 
these,  happily,  will  remain  undisturbed  j hut  we 
hear  with  alarm  of  the  intention  to  remove,  for 
erection  in  some  other  church  (which  is  not  yet 
determined),  that  magnificent  marble  tabernacle 
of  florid  Gothic,  by  Orgagna  (1348-59),  raised 
round  the  picture  of  the  Madonna,  the  belief  in 
miracles  wrought  by  which  about  the  year  1291 
led  to  that  veneration  for  tbe  spot  which  finally 
caused  the  conversion  of  the  market-place  into  a 
church.  86,000  gold  florins  were  spent  on  this 
tabernacle  and  tbe  marble  incrustation  of  the 
pilasters ; 20,000  on  the  works  for  inclosing  the 
whole  quadrangular  building. 

Tbe  Madonna  of  Ori  San  Michele  was  elected 
advocate  of  the  Republic  by  a general  assembly 
on  the  piazza  in  front,  13th  August,  1365;  soon 


after  which  it  was  decreed  that  every  affluent 
citizen  should  ofler  a banner,  every  man  of  arms 
a shield,  at  her  shrine.  At  the  Assumption  festi- 
vals the  rectors  of  churches  and  superiors  of 
convents  made  rich  ofi'erings,  according  to  their 
means,  aud  the  Gonfaloniere  a present  of  fruit, 
the  season’s  choicest,  during  the  Mass  at  this 
altar.  The  confraternity  called  after  this  Ma- 
donna, originating  in  1291,  had  its  notary  seated 
at  a desk  in  the  church  every  day  throughout  the 
year,  to  receive  applicants  desiring  the  honour  of 
being  enrolled;  and  at  last  even  tbe  rfead  began 
to  be  aggregated,  with  the  pledge  of  suft'rages  at 
funeral  Masses  for  their  benefit!  In  1318,  the 
year  of  the  terrific  plague-visitation,  the  ofi’erings 
here  amounted  to  35,000  gold  florins.  Shortly 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Duke  of  Athens,  1343, 
was  erected,  at  an  expense  of  3,000  gold  florins,  a 
chapel  in  this  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Anna; 
because  on  her  festival,  26th  July,  that  tyrant  bad 
fallen;  and  then  was  instituted  the  observance 
kept  up  till  late  years,  for  the  civic  authorities 
and  heads  of  the  guilds  (arri"),  to  attend  that  day’s 
solemnities  here,  and  for  tbe  race  of  the  pallium 
further  to  celebrate  it.  The  obligatory  offerings 
at  the  Virgin’s  shrine  were,  after  a time,  com- 
muted into  the  form  of  wax  effigies,  life-size,  in 
the  dress  and  ornaments  fashionable  at  tbe  day, 
which  increased  till  so  numerous  that  “ as  many  as 
tbe  roll  of  Or’  San  Michele”  became  a by-word. 
Oaths  to  administer  justly  were  made  at  this  altar 
by  persons  entering  on  municipal  offices;  and  an 
old  statute  even  declares  null  every  such  oath, 
ex  offi-cio,  unless  guaranteed  by  tbe  religio  loci  of 
this  sanctuary!  Several  paintings,  fresco  and  oil, 
have  been  added  in  succeeding  ages ; and,  fortu- 
nately, no  change  Las  impaired  the  character  of 
antiquity  in  either  exterior  or  interior  of  this 
singular  building,  so  unlike  a church,  though  so 
nobly  venerable. 

This  painting  of  tbe  windows,  introduced 
amidst  tracery  of  very  simple  design,  is  sup- 
posed the  earliest  example  of  this  art  in  Florence, 
wrought  by  means  of  a secret  imported  from 
Flanders ; — its  subjects,  miracles  ascribed  to  the. 
Madonna,  but  now,  though  with  tints  still  vivid, 
scarcely  allowing  the  designs  to  be  distinguished 
The  repairs  effected  during  late  years  on  the  ex- 
terior of  this  church  have  been  in  the  best  taste ; 
carefully  avoiding  every  alteration  of  the  antique ; 
aud,  indeed,  restoring  details  to  their  original 
state,  ns  in  the  removal  of  Donatello’s  celebrated 
“St.  George”  to  its  proper  niche,  where  tbe 
reliefs  on  its  basement  illustrate  that  saint’s  story, 
from  that  in  which  it  had  long  inappropriately 
stood,  occupying  the  place  of  Madonna  and  Child 
(group  by  Simone  da  Fiesole),  originally  destined 
for  tbe  latter  niche,  but  afterwards  removed  to  an 
altar  in  the  church.  A most  desirable  restoration 
is  that  of  the  vaulted  roof  to  its  original  condition, 
by  cleausing  from  the  hideous  stucco  which  the 
priests  here  engaged  had  the  barbarism  to  lay  on, 
at  some  period  in  the  last  century ; thus  conceal- 
ing its  surface  of  ultra-marine,*  on  which  figures 
of  prophets  and  saints  were  painted  hy  Landini 
(called  “ Jacopo  II  Cosentino  ”).  For  these  works 
the  church  has  been  closed  this  summer;  but  a 
few  weeks  ago,  finding  one  door  open  early  in  the 
morning,  we  entered,  aud  were  informed  by  an  in- 
telligent artisan  respecting  all  done  and  to  be 
done.  With  his  guidance  we  climbed  up  tbe  scaf- 
folding so  as  to  examine  close  the  rich  decoration 
of  the  ceiling,  where  one  bay  had  been  just  cleansed 
from  stucco;  and  in  each  compartment  between 
the  four  ribs  appeared  the  colossal  figure,  much 
faded,  of  one  of  Landini's  series.  The  pilasters 
flanking  the  windows  arc  also  being  freed  from 
similar  defilement ; and  the  dlmly-traceable  fres- 
coes on  one  had  been  uncovered  shortly  before  ray 
visit.  Orgagna’s  tabernacle,  the  marvel  of  this 
church,  is  so  ill-placed  uuder  a vaulted  ceiling, 
far  too  low  for  its  pinnacled  structure,  and  with 
insufficient  light  for  examining  its  fine  reliefs  of 
the  Virgin’s  story,  Prophets,  and  allegoric  figures, 
that  we  may  expect  motive  for  rejoicing  in  its 
future  location,  wherever  determined ; but  one 
remembers  the  historic  sanctities  of  Or’  San 
Michele  with  regret  at  their  decreed  banish- 
ment from  observance  here. 

On  the  29th  September  was  re-opened,  after 
being  long  closed  for  repairs, the  Bargello,  or  Palace 
of  Podesta,  since  that  daymade  public,  and  visited 
by  numbers  every  forenoon  aud  afternoon.  This  is 
Florence’s  most  ancient  public  building,  and  that 
most  perfectly  retaining  its  originality  among  all 


* The  lapis  lazuli  requisite  for  this  was  so  costly  at  the 
time,  that  some  complained  of  the  exorbitant  expense  in- 
curred for  the  splendours  of  this  church ; and  (charac- 
teristically enough)  one  imprudent  censurer  was  actually 
arrested  ns  tlms  insulting  the  dignity  or  piety  of  the 
munificent  Republic  1 
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erected  for  civic  purposes.  Kaised  about  1250, 
by  an  architect  supposed  to  be  the  father  of  the 
Arnolfo  who  built  the  cathedral ; by  Vasari,  how- 
ever, said  to  have  been  Lapo,  a German,  not  the 
father,  but  the  master  of  the  same  Arnolfo ; and 
the  date  of  its  origin  given  in  an  inscription  of 
Gothic  characters,  on  its  walls,  1255,  probably  the 
year  of  its  completion,  the  first  two  hues  of  that 
metrical  record : — 

” Summus  Alexander  sanctiis  quem  niundus  adorat, 
Com  Pastor  mundi  regnabant  Rexque  Gulielmus,” 
plainly  avowing  the  Guelfic  sympathies  which 
then  led  Florence  to  adore  a reigning  Pope  (Alex- 
ander IV.),  and  to  recognize  William  of  Nassau  as 
king  of  the  Homans,  in  despite  of  the  reigning 
emperor,  Frederick  II.  The  Dominican  architects. 
Fra  Sisto  and  Fra  Riario  (thou  much  esteemed), 
had  a share  in  this  construction,  especially  in  the 
vaulting  of  the  interiors;  and  in  1290  the  spacious 
chapel  was  painted  round  its  whole  circuit  by 
Giotto.  The  story  of  this  building  is  that  of  the 
Florentine  Republic  in  abstract.  That  century  bad 
not  passed  before  it  was  attacked  in  one  of  the  perio- 
dical popular  tumults,  set  fire  to,  and  pillaged  by 
the  invading  mob  (1295) ; again,  in  1304,  when  the 
Podcsta,  a native  of  Parma,  was  driven  away  after 
a regular  siege.  The  magistracy  now  resolved  to 
repair  and  fortify  it ; for  which  purpose  was  voted 
n subvention  of  100  gold  llorins  per  week ; and  in 
1317  were  commenced  the  new  works,  but  soon  to 
be  destroyed  by  a fire  (1 332),  which  consumed  the 
entire  roofing;  not,  however,  fatal  to  the  shell  of 
the  building,  though  this  also  suffered  from  an 
inundation  of  the  Arno  that  flooded  the  whole  area 
a short  time  afterwards.  In  1313  it  was  again 
attacked,  taken  by  storm,  and  sacked  in  the  revo- 
lution against  the  Duke  of  Athens,  with  immediate 
object  of  vengeance  against  the  hated  Podestii, 
Raglioni  of  Perugia,  here  installed  by  that  foreign 
tyrant.  Two  years  after  this  it  was  that  the  reno- 
vation began,  by  public  decree,  which  Vasari  erro- 
neously ascribes  to  Angiolo  Gaddi,  whereas  the 
real  architect,  as  proved  by  extant  documents,  was 
Fioravanti,  whoso  labours,  completed  1378,  gave 
its  present  character  to  the  entire  edifice,  adding 
its  crown  of  turrets  with  overhanging  machicola- 
tions, the  great  Gothic  window  and  portal,  with  the 
civic  emblazonments  and  other  mouldings  on  the 
south  side  ; the  external  staircase,  a beautiful  fea- 
ture, leading  from  the  court  to  the  first  story;  on 
the  summit  of  the  lofty  tower  the  iron  figure  of  a 
rampant  lion;  and  at  the  angles  of  the  battlements 
the  gargoyles  in  tho  form  of  fantastic  animals. 
About  this  period  it  became  the  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  Calabria,  who  had  acquired  the  supreme 
power  by  favour  of  dominant  parties;  and,  pro- 
bably, the  whole  western  section  of  the  building, 
less  lofty  and  less  severe  in  style  than  the  rest,  be- 
longs to  the  structure  of  Fioravanti.  In  1378  was 
sustained  another  siege  in  tho  “ Ciompi”  insurrec- 
tion, by  a Podest;\,  who  defended  this  bis  palace  for 
two  hours,  but  then  capitulated  to  the  populace. 
In  1502  the  five  judges  forming  the  “Council  of 
Justice”  established  their  tribunal  residence  here, 
to  prepare  for  which  were  required  changes,  parti- 
cularly of  the  interior,  cftected  by  two  architects, 
Baccio  d’Agnolo  and  Giuliano  di  Sangallo,  whose 
engagement,  perhaps,  accounts  for  some  few  dis- 
crepancies aud  more  modern-looking  features, 
the  greater  number  of  windows  than  comports 
with  the  older  style,  tho  handsome  chimney- 
pieces,  and  renewed  marble  frameworks  of  doors 
and  windows,  some  with  merely  ornamental 
instead  of  the  heraldic  devices  seen  in  the  rest. 
But,  after  1.574,  when  this  edifice  ceased  to  he  the 
ofliclal  residence  of  the  Podesta,  began  the  mate- 
rial alteration,  indeed  degradation,  of  its  charac- 
ter : the  judges  and  their  tribunal,  together  with 
that  chief  magistrate,  were  transferred  elsewhere, 
and  the  captain  of  police,  hargello  (sheriff),  was 
established,  with  all  his  myrmidons;  and  prisons 
for  political  offenders  were  constructed  within 
these  walls,  whence  the  new  name  retained  till 
the  present  time — hargello — instead  of  “preto- 
rio,”  or  Pala“zo  del  Podesta,  Whoever  is  fami- 
liar with  the  story  of  the  Medici  may  well  imagine 
that  the  drama  of  horrors  here  enacted  never 
reached  scenes  of  such  dark  mystery  or  atrocity 
liejore  as  it  assuredly  did  after  that  now  appropria- 
tion under  Cosimo  I.  The  sullen  hell  which  had 
sounded  from  its  tower  for  capital  punishment  or 
other  severe  acts  of  justice,  under  the  Republic, 
now  tolled  at  a certain  hour  of  night,  beyond  which 
no  citizen  was  to  go  abroad  under  pain  of  losing 
one  hand  by  tho  axe.  The  same  bell  used  for- 
merly to  ring  at  night  to  give  notice  that  all, 
after  that  hour,  must  be  provided  with  lights  and 
anus  if  going  abroad,  but  under  no  such  fearful 
penalty;  hatred  against  the  remembrance  of 
which,  or  other  tyrannies,  induced  the  order,  in 
1818,  that  the  bell  of  the  hargello  should  sound 
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no  more,  nor  has  it  since  that  revolutionary  year 
been  heard.  Apropos  of  Medici  influences  here,  it 
may  be  remembered  that  for  the  offence  of  ex- 
pressing the  suspicion  that  Pope  Clement  VII. 
owed  his  election  to  simony,  the  day  intelligence 
of  that  event  reached  Florence  a respectable  citizen 
was  arrested,  and  he  was  tried  and  beheaded  in  the 
court  of  this  palace  before  the  following  night ! 
Till  recent  years  the  hargello  was  still  a common 
prison  (no  longer  even  privileged  for  crimes  of 
state  alone) ; but  the  late  government  had  the 
merit  of  projecting  and  commencing,  in  1858,  the 
restoration  so  well  ordered,  originally  under  the 
direction  of  Mannetti,  superintendent  of  public 
buildings,  and  carried  out  by  the  architect 
Mazzei. 

Nothing  could  bo  more  intelligent  or  tastefully 
conceived  than  this  restoration,  which,  though  it 
has  almost  renewed  the  massive  stonework  of  the 
lower  portions,  and  the  frames  or  mouldings  of 
many  windows,  has  in  no  way  impaired  the  stern 
simplicity  of  the  antique  or  the  effect  of  romantic 
gloominess  in  the  whole.  The  portentous  old  pile 
seems  still,  as  formerly,  to  speak  of  the  histo- 
ric past,  and  bear  that  impress  of  potent  um- 
brageous despotism  which  far  more  distinguishes 
it  than  does  aught  to  remind  us  here  of  a free 
enterprising  republic.  Forming  a large  quadran- 
gle, isolated  by  the  streets  that  encircle  it,  with 
that  stupendous  tower,  narrowing  towards  the 
summit,  that  stands  like  an  impregnable  guardian; 
at  one  side  it  still  looks  the  most  strictly  Medico- 
val  building  in  Florence.  Its  windows,  high  above 
the  ground-floor,  arc  on  the  first  tier  of  two  lights, 
with  cusped  arches,  aud  heraldic  devices  chiselled 
on  the  tympanum;  on  the  second,  single-lighted, 
but  with  the  same  arches  and  emblazonments.  On 
the  tower,  atone  front  of  its  square,  are  the  black- 
ened remains  of  a fresco,  said  to  he  that  Giottino 
was  commissioned  to  paint  as  a political  satire 
against  the  Duke  of  Athens  and  his  creatures;  each 
figure  with  a vituperative  verse  expressing  scorn 
or  evil  qualities  beside  it — an  adjunct  no  longer 
traceable.  Entering,  one  is  struck  by  the  majes- 
tic simplicity,  the  effect  of  loftiness  beyond 
reality,  aud  the  fine  feature  formed  by  that 
outer  staircase,  with  the  symbolic  lion  (the 
Florentine  Marzocco)  on  a pilaster  at  its  base, 
aud  on  the  first  landing-place,  a porch  with 
horizontal  frontispiece,  enriched  by  emblazon- 
ments chiselled  on  the  entablature ; as,  indeed, 
all  around,  in  this  court,  the  walls  are  in- 
crusted  with  armorial  reliefs  in  stone  (some  of 
terra  cotta,  painted),  presenting  a very  curious 
chapter  of  Medimval  heraldry.  Porticos,  with 
octagonal  pilasters,  are  carried  along  three  sides; 
and  a corresponding  pillared  loggia  opens  upon 
this  court  from  the  first  story  of  the  side  reached 
by  that  staircase.  Within  the  portico  are  the 
sculptured  shields  of  tho  govfaloni  for  the 
four  regions  into  which  the  city  was  divided 
in  the  fourteenth  century;  and  the  vaulting 
of  the  loggia  above  is  covered  with  painted 
emblazonments  ou  a blue  ground,  besprent  with 
golden  lilies.  In  this  quadrangle  the  Podcsta  had 
the  right  to  detain  any  suspected  persons,  but  not 
beyond  three  days : a chain  hung  across  near  the 
gateway  marking  the  limit  towards  the  street 
for  those  prisoners  under  surveillance.  Ou  the 
ground-floor  we  enter  a gloomy  vaulted  hall, 
divided  by  pilasters,  where  once  sat  the  judges, 
both  for  civil  and  criminal  causes,  and  with  which 
communicated  the  terrible  secreto,  or  torture- 
room;  some  faded  remains  of  sacred  pictures, 
Madonnas  and  saints,  being  left  on  these  walls. 
Most  imposing  is  the  immense  lofty  ball  on  the 
first  story,  that  of  the  Communal  Couocil,  where 
the  body,  so  powerful  iu  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  divided  into  two  sections,  one  of 
90,  the  other  of  300  citizens,  used  to  be  convoked 
by  the  Podestii;  its  vaulted  and  ribbed  ceiling 
divided  into  two  ample  bays;  its  whole  area 
alike  divided  by  a widely-spanning  arch  resting  on 
two  pentagonal  pilasters,  with  capitals  of  heavy 
foliage.  Next  is  the  chamber  where  the  Podestii 
administered  justice;  its  vault  and  the  lunettes 
below  covered  with  painted  escutcheons ; most 
conspicuous  among  which  is  the  oft-repeated 
device  of  the  Duke  of  Athens,  a lion  rampant, 
double-tailed,  ou  azure  field ; but  we  arc  reminded 
by  an  epigraph  on  a tablet  here,  iu  proudly 
patriotic  phrase,  that  the  Republic  bad  ordered 
to  be  everywhere  cancelled,  in  1343,  the  arms  of 
that  tyrant;  only  some  remained  for  the  sake  of 
decoration.  Most  interesting  is  tho  chapel, 
though  now  surrounded  but  by  fading  traces  of 
Giotto’s  frescoes,  condemned  by  incredible  bar- 
barism to  be  whitewashed  over,  aud  long  for- 
gotten, till  rediscovered  by  the  artist  Antonio 
Marini,  who  skilfully  brought  to  light  and  re- 
touched them,  as  commissioned  by  Government 


in  1840.  The  principal  composition,  on  tho  wall 
above  where  once  stood  the  altar,  interrupted  by 
a high  lancet  window,  displays  the  figure  of  the 
Saviour  (but  scarcely  distinguishable)  within  an 
elliptical  nimbus;  and  at  lower  levels  several 
groups  formally  disposed,  few  figures  preserved 
in  more  than  fragments,  though  happily  one  of 
the  least  injured  is  the  portrait  of  Dante  (at  the 
age,  as  assumed,  of  thirty-two)  in  the  nearest  rank 
at  the  front ; the  head  in  proMe  (full  of  thought- 
ful character);  the  dress,  a long  red  mantle,  with 
hood  j and  two  figures  near,  about  equally  intact, 
recognized  as  Brunette  Latini  and  Corso  Donati. 
On  one  lateral  wall  is  the  story  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist;  on  the  other  that  of  the  Magdalene,  in 
several  groups  on  two  tiers,  but  for  the  most  part 
reduced  to  mere  shadows,  the  figures  little  more 
than  outlines,  save  a few,  most  striking  among 
which  is  that  of  Mary  kneeling  before  the  arisen 
Saviour  in  the  garden;  its  life-like  earnestness 
sufficing  to  tell  the  story  eloquently,  though  the 
form  of  our  Lord  beside  her  is  completely  oblite- 
rated. We  can  just  divine  on  the  other  surface 
of  wall  the  subject  of  the  Last  Judgment,  not 
one  figure  escaped  from  decay ; and  the  high 
vaulted  ceiling,  no  doubt  once  painted,  retains  no 
trace  of  such  adornment  visible  from  below.  At 
the  sides  of  the  altar-place  are  two  superior  wall- 
paintings  by  Ghirlandaio,  St.  Jerome  praying  in 
the  Desert,  and  a Virgin  and  Child,  each  with  an 
inscription  dated  1-490. 

On  the  Ist  of  August  was  re-opened,  after  four 
years,  the  celebrated  Dominican  church,  S.  Maria 
Novella,  which  its  owners  had  undertaken  to 
restore  to  the  ancient  type,  as  to  the  interior  at 
least,  raised  by  the  architects  of  this  order, 
Sisto  and  Riario,  in  1279,  the  cost  of  this  work 
entirely  defrayed  by  the  profits  of  the  great 
pharmacy  opened  within  these  cloisters,  in  a style 
only  too  magnificent,  many  years  ago,  the  whole 
under  the  direction  of  the  Friar  Farmacista,  and 
the  architect,  one  Signor  Romoli.  This  interior 
had  been  disfigured,  among  other  vile  moderniza- 
tions, by  the  square  windows  and  utterly  inap- 
propriate altars  added,  in  defiance  of  the  antique, 
by  Vasari.  It  is  now  restored  in  the  simplest 
Pointed  style,  without  any  approach  to  the  florid  ; 
very  wide  arches  resting  on  clustering  pillars  and 
pilasters  of  grey  stone,  and  finely-vaulted  ceiling 
with  massive  ribs  divided  into  many  bays, — lancet 
window’s,  all  painted,  lighting  the  aisles,  aud  small 
circular  ones  above  each  archway  along  the  attic ; 
these  being  tinted  only  at  the  centre;  an  ample 
and  very  rich  “ancona”  giving  conspicuousness 
to  the  high  altar,  and  each  lateral  altar  along  tho 
aisles  surmounted  by  a frontispiece  resting  on 
pilasters.  As  we  enter,  the  effect  is  majestic. 
Purity  and  aerial  dignity  impress  in  the  general 
forme,  though  we  might  object  to  the  too  great 
extent  of  bare  grey  surface  not  sufficiently  neutral- 
ized by  the  warmer  yellowish  hues  of  the  stone- 
work. The  tinting  of  the  lateral  windows  (re- 
newed), though  of  good  design  as  to  figures  and 
ornaments,  suffers  from  comparison  with  the  far 
more  richly  beautiful  colouring  of  the  great  choir 
window,  the  original  happily  preserved,  from  tho 
hands  of  a Florentine  named  Alessandro,  in  1-491 ; 
also  with  that  of  the  large  circle  lighting  the 
nave  at  the  west  w’all.  Most  beautiful  and 
elaborate  are  the  high  altar  and  ancona,  by  tho 
same  architect,  Romoli,  with  sculptures  by  Egisto 
Rossi;  on  the  pallium,  of  white  marble  reliefs 
withiu  rich  octagon  borders  of  the  theologioat 
virtues,  the  Preaching  of  Sb.  Dominic,  the  Papal 
Legate  granting  Investiture  to  the  Superior  of 
this  Convent,  and  twelve  saints  of  the  order  upon 
the  mensa,  a tabernacle  resembling  a Gothic 
temple,  with  cupola  of  tinted  marbles,  intarsio  of 
malachite  aud  lapis  lazuli;  above,  a reredos  of 
similarly  inlaid  marbles  and  Gothic  design ; at  the 
extremities,  octagon  pilasters,  each  surmounted  by 
an  angel  in  devout  contemplation,  and  showing, 
in  niches  under  canopies,  the  statuettes  of  the 
twelve  apostles;  a shaft  of  white  marble  serving  for 
support  to  each.  This  restoration  has  encountered 
severe  criticism,  both  from  the  press  and  from  an 
artistic  deputation,  commissioned  by  Government, 
which,  in  February  last,  made  its  unfavourable 
report,  with  counsel  that  the  whole  work  should 
bo  destroyed  and  re-undertaken  at  the  public  cost, 
rejected  for  financial  reasons;  though  from  that 
time  forth  another  architect,  Mazzei,  was  appointed 
by  the  authorities  to  superintend  the  continuance, 
and  check  (where  possible)  the  errors  apprehended 
in  the  accomplishing  of  the  task  still  left.  Tho 
commissioners  were  certainly  right  in  x-eclaiming 
against  the  removal  of  a fine  bronze  by  Ghiberti, 
the  recumbent  figure  of  Lionardo  Dati,  a well- 
known  theological  writer,  and  provincial  of  tlio 
Tuscan  Dominicans,  whose  monument,  once  in 
tho  nave,  has  disappeared.  On  the  other  hand, 
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there  is  some  compensation  in  the  restoring  of  I 
, Filippino  Lippi’s  admirable  frescoes,  from  the  I 
j legendary  story  of  St.  John,  and  the  discovery  of  i 
i:  another,  a Nativity,  by  Lippi  the  elder,  behind  one 
of  Vasari’s  ugly  ^tars  that  concealed  it.  The 
‘ official  condemnation  was  the  more  singular,  seeing 
that  another  committee,  under  the  late  Govern- 
ment, bad  pronounced  in  exactly  the  opposite 
] sense,  to  approve  all  up  to  that  time  achieved  in 
' the  M’orlis  at  S.  Maria  Novella.  At  all  events,  we 
: have  here  a return  to  the  Medimval,  and  one  of 
' those  evidences  to  a revived  feeling  for  art  among 
1 hopeful  signs  of  the  times  in  Italy. 


ARCHITECTURAL  STUDY  AND  ARCHI- 
TECTURAL  PROGRESS.* 

' Afteti  numerous  perils  and  vicissitudes,  the 
U Architectural  Association  is  now  about  to  enter 
Ti  the  sixteenth  year  of  its  existence,  and  we  may 
it  fairly  hope  that  it  will  now  prove  to  have  out- 
ij  grown  most  of  those  youthful  disorders  which 
t,l  have  more  than  once  (with  the  assistance,  per- 
^il  baps,  of  friends  and  doctors),  brought  it  very 
^1  nearly  to  a premature  end.  lb  will  be  our  own 
fil  fault  if  it  does  not  continue  year  by  year  to  en- 
(il  large  its  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  to  satisfy  more 
i'l  fully  a want  which,  I have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
L,ji  ing,  would  even  now  be  keenly  felt  by  a consider- 
?■;  able  circle  in  the  event  of  its  dissolution. 

■ We  have  heard  an  encouraging  report  of 
:)l  the  proceedings  of  last  session,  and  I need 
scarcely  remind  you  that  in  the  year  before  us 
I ’ wo  shall  have  rich  opportunities  of  observation 
and  study  in  the  forthcoming  Great  Exhibition, 
ii'  which  cannot  fail  (if  we  use  our  time  properly)  to 
»,1  produce  a good  effect  in  developing  what  I ap- 
■*']  prehend  to  be  the  great  end  and  object  of  this 
ii.  Association,  viz.;  “Mutual  assistance  and  im- 
:(:]  provement  in  prosecuting  the  study  ofArchitec- 
ture  as  an  Art/’  I lay  this  stress  on  the  word 
s : art,  because  1 feel  that  into  some  of  our  discus- 
lii  sious  too  much  of  what  I may  call  the  business 
ti(  element  finds  its  way,  to  the  no  small  detriment 

I ( of  that  artistic  progress  which  ought,  I think, 
tjn  more  exclusively  to  occupy  our  attention  as  stu- 
uii  dents.  I must  not,  of  course,  be  understood  by 
lit  this  to  undervalue  the  business  element  in  its 
ail  proper  place,  nor  to  deny  In  any  way  its  indispen- 

sable  necessity  to  every  architect  in  practice.  But 
< j as  a body  we  are  not  in  practice,  and  whether  in 
'i;i  practice  or  not  we  are  still  young,  and  the  ma- 
lij  jority  of  us  at  least  have  that  time  now  to  devote 
\ : to  artistic  self-improvement  which  each  successive 
11)  year  will  render  it  more  difficult  to  find.  It  seems 
i;  to  me  that  in  an  Association  of  this  kind,  com- 
III  posed  of  students  (for  we  are  all  students,  and  for 
Lil  the  most  part  young  students),  more  real  practical 
)i,  good  would  be  done  by  the  members  uniting  as 
t:(  one  man  in  trying  to  understand  thoroughly,  and 
['I  help  forward  honestly,  the  development  of  true 
i'l  principles  of  art,  than  in  discussing  questions  which 
j 1 might  well  be  left  to  those  whose  opinions  when 
ll)  published  arc  likely  to  carry  weight  and  authority, 
il.  The  nearer,  in  fact,  we  approach  the  character  of 
a juvenile  debating  society,  in  which  the  most 
{ I difficult  political  questions  of  the  day  are  gravely 

I I discussed  and  decided  by  an  assembly  of  beardless 
j|)  youths,  the  further  shall  we  be  from  reaching  any 
fii  useful  result.  Banded  together  and  firmly  united 

i in  a common  honest  purpose,  as  art  students 
determined  to  carry  out  true  principles  at  any 
nc  cost,  we  may  and  must  work  out  great  and  lasting 
ik  effects  on  the  progress  of  architecture.  This,  to 
1.1  my  mind,  is  our  proper  province,  and  as  it  is  a 
“1  point  that  has  perhaps  been  rather  lost  sight  of 
: in  the  last  few  years,  1 purpose  this  evening  to 
lie  address  myself  more  directly  than  is  usual  on  these 
Vc  occasions  to  the  members  of  this  body. 

During  the  past  session  a very  great  deal  has 
lii  been  said,  and  I believe  something  has  been 
-'K  done,  towards  the  settlement  of  that  long- 
di  mooied  question,  the  establishment  of  an  Archi- 
ll tectural  Examination.  The  subject  has  naturally 
■;(  excited  much  interest  amongst  ourselves,  more 
•|(  especially  as  I believe  it  w'as  by  the  As  ociatlon 
lit  that  such  a proposal  was  first  started.  Many — I 

il  believe  I may  say  a large  majority — confidently 
1 foretell  that  such  an  examination,  when  fairly  set 
I going,  will  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  standard 
1 1 of  the  profession,  and  of  excluding  ignorant  and 
ili  incompetent  persons  from  practising  as  architects. 
II!  This  result  is,  no  doubt,  much  to  be  desired;  but 
•h  as  I have  already  publicly  expressed  my  opinion, 
it'  with  the  reasons  for  that  opinion,  and  found 
myself  in  a small  minority,  I will  not  enter  on 

il;  the  subject  now.  I cannot  help  noticing,  however 
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that  in  the  course  of  the  various  discussions  which 
1 1 have  read  and  heard,  several  theories  have  been 
j alluded  to  as  acknowledged  truths,  which  have 
struck  me  with  extreme  surprise.  For  instance, 
I have  heard  it  casually  stated,  as  a matter  of 
cottrse,  at  one  of  these  discussions,  “That  a young 
architect  should  study  every  style,  in  order  to  be 
ready  to  meet  the  possible  wishes  of  his  client.” 
Now,  of  course,  in  pronouncing  this  theory  to  be 
simply  monstrous,  I have  no  wish  to  set  a limit 
(especially  in  this  direction)  to  the  study  of  all 
that  is  great  and  good  in  art  of  every  period  and 
every  clime;  but  tbe  idea  of  attempting  to  carry 
out  the  theory  of  practising  every  known  style,  to 
me,  I must  confess,  suggests  notbing  so  vividly  as 
the  conjuror’s  inexhaustible  bottle,  which  is  always 
ready  with  a modicum  (and  that  sufficiently  bad, 
be  it  remembered)  of  any  liquor  that  may  be 
asked  for.  Tbe  counter  theory  is  that  a man 
must  be  full  of  one  style,  just  as  a bottle  must  be 
full  of  one  wine  to  give  it  really  good. 

The  rapid  and  apparently  perfectly  natural  and 
easy  change  from  one  style  to  another  of  totally 
opposite  principles  will  to  some  minds  smack  more 
of  the  dexterity  of  the  charlatan  than  of  the 
sober  earnestness  of  purpose  of  tbe  true  artist. 
But  we  are  told  that  “ we  ought  to  be  ready  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  our  clieut — to  bow  to  his 
choice  of  style.”  Our  client,  on  the  contrary,  if 
we  were  united  in  purpose,  as  we  ought  to  be,  or, 
in  other  words,  if  ours  were  an  age  of  true  art, 
should  have  absolutely  no  choice  as  to  style.  A 
patient  does  not  tell  his  physician  what  medicine 
to  give  him — he  tells  his  symptoms,  and  the 
doctor  prescribes;  so  your  client  should  tell  you 
his  requirements,  the  money  at  his  disposal,  and 
so  forth,  and  these  you  should  scrupulously  attend 
to ; but  have  no  self-doctoring  on  his  part,  no 
interference  in  yonr  especial  province : here  the 
artist  should  reign  supreme. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  architects,  as  a 
class,  do  not  tell  their  clients,  the  public,  too  much 
about  the  names  and  outward  characteristics  of 
various  styles  in  an  easy,  smattering  manner, 
which  leads  them  to  believe  that  they  not  only 
may,  but  are  invited  to  choose  for  themselves,  as 
the  caprice  or  fancy  of  the  moment  may  dictate. 
It  is  ten  to  one  that  when  we  hear  an  old  gentle- 
man in  public  or  private  discussing  tbe  relative 
merits  of  Classic  and  Gothic  (a  subject  of  which  he 
is  most  likely  profoundly  ignorant,  and  for  which 
he  really  cares  not  a straw),  he  is  making  use  of 
hackneyed  terms  and  threadbare  descrlptionswhich 
we  architects  have  put  into  his  hands,  and  which 
he  flings  about  as  intelligently  and  usefully  as  a 
boy  throwing  stones  in  the  street.  No  doubt,  one 
of  the  most  formidable  difficulties  a young  archi- 
tect can  have  to  encounter  in  commencing  his 
career  is  to  make  people  (particularly  friends  who 
only  think  about  his  “getting  on”)  understand 
clearly  that  he  has  such  a thing  as  principle,  which 
prevents  him  from  attempting  to  practise  a variety 
of  styles  ; and  the  sooner  he  faces  this  difficulty 
boldly  and  grapples  with  it,  the  better  for  the 
public  and  the  better  for  him.  Let  him,  by  all 
means,  study  good  art  of  every  description,  but 
tbe  style  which  he  wooes  and  wins, — which  he  can 
swear  to  love,  honour,  and  obey, — must  be  one  and 
one  only. 

If  it  were  possible  for  us,  as  a body,  to  agree 
ou  this  point,  our  progress  would,  indeed,  be 
certain  and  immediate,  but  I know  very  well  that 
the  vision  is  Utopian  ; such  a thing  is,  at  present, 
at  least,  an  impossibility.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  anything  like  unanimity  on 
this  subject  is  the  intolerable  rage  for  so-callcd 
originality  in  our  day.  Each  young  architect 
seems  to  think  himself  bound  to  out-do  every  one 
else  in  broken-backed  windows,  or  in  some  diseased 
form  of  chamber;  but  tbe  worst  stage  of  the 
malady  is  when  we  bear  a complete  new  style 
talked  of.  The  very  mention  of  the  Victorian  style 
is  enough  to  make  one’s  heart  sink  within  one, 
and  tremble  for  the  prospects  of  art.  Such  a thing 
as  the  creation  of  a new  style  would  be  so  complete 
a falsification  of  all  history  and  all  analogy,  that 
we  may  at  once  safely  disabuse  our  mimls  of  any 
such  expectation.  In  architecture,  at  least,  if  in 
nothing  else,  the  development  theory  is  tbe  true 
one,  and  that  development  must  be  gradual,  and, 
to  a certain  extent,  almost  unconscious.  As  in 
the  human  frame,  the  various  vital  processes  are 
carried  on  unconsciously  to  himself  in  the  healthy 
man,  and  any  continued  introversion  of  thought 
directed  to  a particular  organ  most  surely  causes 
derangement  and  disease, — so  we  may  well  fear  lest 
any  attempt  to  force  the  natural  development  of 
our  art  by  a morbid  straining  after  originality 
may  have  the  most  disastrous  results.  This  very 
fault  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  decline 
of  Mediajval  art.  Let  us  guard  against  it  now, 
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and  remember  that  tbe  man  who,  from  selfish 
motives  of  vanity  or  caprice,  attempts  to  force 
himself  to  the  front  by  extravagant  sallies  and 
inflated  attempts  at  originality,  is  no  true  bene- 
factor to  art,  but  rather  the  reverse. 

On  this  point  I cannot  resist  quoting  an  ad- 
mirable passage  from  an  address  delivered  nearly 
a hundred  years  ago  by  tbe  first  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy  : — “It  is  evident,”  says  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  “ that  a great  part  of  every  man’s  life 
must  be  employed  iu  collecting  materials  for  the 
exercise  of  genius.  Invention,  strictly  speaking, 
is  little  more  than  a new  combination  of  those 
images  which  have  been  previously  gathered  and 
deposited  in  the  memory;  nothing  can  come  of 
nothing;  he  who  has  laid  up  no  materials  can 
produce  no  combinations.  A student  unacquainted 
with  the  attempts  of  former  adventurers  is  always 
apt  to  overrate  bis  own  abilities,  to  mistake  tbe 
most  trifling  excursions  for  discoveries  of  moment, 
and  every  coast  new  to  him  for  a new-found 
country.  If,  by  chance,  be  passes  beyond  bis  usual 
limits,  be  congratulates  his  own  arrival  at  those 
regions  which  they  who  have  steered  a better 
course  have  long  left  behind  them;  and  the  pro- 
ductions of  such  minds  are  seldom  distiuguished 
by  an  air  of  originality.  They  are  anticipated  in 
their  happiest  efforts,  and  if  they  are  found  to 
differ  in  anything  from  their  predecessors,  it  is 
only  iu  irregular  sallies  and  trifling  conceits.  The 
more  extensive,  therefore,  your  acquaintance  is 
with  the  works  of  those  who  have  excelled,  the 
more  extensive  will  be  your  powers  of  invention, 
and,  wbat  may  appear  still  more  like  a paradox, 
tbe  more  original  will  be  your  conceptions.  But 
tbe  difficulty  on  this  occasion  is  to  determine  what 
ought  to  be  proposed  as  models  of  excellence,  and 
who  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  properest 
guides.” 

The  difficulty  which  Sir  Joshua  found  on  that 
occasion  will  probably  be  felt  to  be  much  the  same 
on  this,  but  the  discussion  of  styles  is  one  of  which 
we  are  all  rather  tired;  and  as  my  own  views  are, 
I believe,  pretty  well  known,  I shall  not  attempt 
to  apologise  for  wbat  may  seem  tbe  exclusiveness 
of  my  advice  on  this  point. 

I address  myself  to  the  young  student  who  has 
chosen  what  I believe  to  be  the  true  foundation 
for  bis  efforts,  and  who  subscribes  to  Sir  Joshua’s 
dictum,  that  the  greater  part  of  his  life  must  he 
spent  in  collecting  materials,  and  that  tbe  more 
extensive  his  acquaintance  with  works  of  excel- 
lence the  more  likely  is  he  to  be  original  in  bis 
own  conceptions. 

To  him  I say,  begin  at  once;  let  your  sketch- 
book bo  constantly  in  your  hand;  never  lose  an 
opportunity  of  examining,  measuring,  and  sketch- 
ing Medimval  buildings  for  yourself,  and  learning 
their  uses  and  the  principles  which  guided  their 
architects;  and  in  sketching  them  take  care  to 
sketch  intelligently,  not  always  with  a view  to 
picking  up  little  bits  here  and  there  to  make 
use  of  afterwards  (that  is  not  the  way  to  collect 
materials),  but  with  a leading  purpose  of  under- 
standing some  principle,  or  of  illustrating  some 
phase  or  development  hitherto  new  to  you. 

I recollect  once  seeing  a young  architect  spend 
about  two  hours  in  tracing  the  profile  of  a cluster 
of  vaulting  ribs  on  an  Early  English  cap.  When 
be  Lad  finished  with  great  labour,  the  drawing 
was  quite  correct,  I believe,  and  very  neat,  but  it 
was  perfectly  useless  and  unintelligible.  If  ho 
had  made  a little  plan  of  a bay  of  the  vaulting, 
with  a perspective  sketch,  and  added  a section  or 
plan  above  tbe  point  where  tbe  ribs  parted,  his 
sketch  would  have  been  complete  and  useful,  and 
he  would  have  carried  down  his  ribs  and  gob  the 
profile  on  his  cap  in  a few  minutes.  I mention 
this  anecdote  merely  to  illustrate  what  I mean  by 
intelligent  as  distinguished  from  unintelligent 
sketching,  and  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  many 
amongst  us  who  have  plenty  of  ability,  could  be 
led  to  feel  the  fascination  as  well  as  the  use  of 
this  manner  of  collecting  materials. 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Street,  I am  enabled  to 
illustrate  my  meaning  better  than  by  an  anec- 
dote, for  he  has  to-day  lent  me  these  beautiful 
sketches,  which  were  made  by  him  to  illustrate 
the  very  curious  and  interesting  development  of 
Romanesque  architecture  in  Le  Puy.  These 
sketches  are  well  worthy  of  your  attentive  exami- 
nation, though  the  more  practical  and  useful  ones, 
consisting  of  plans,  dimensions,  sections,  Ac.,  being 
contained  in  note-books,  are  incapable  of  exhi- 
bition in  this  manner. 

Never  be  deterred  from  measuring  and  sketch- 
ing an  old  building,  because  it  has  been  already 
published  or  because  you  can  get  photographs  of 
it.  The  latter  are  no  doubt  most  useful  in  many 
ways,  but  engravings  and  the  published  sketches 
of  other  architects,  though  pleasant  and  often 
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suffffestive  to  those  who  have  sketched  much  them- 
selves arc  absolutely  valueless  to  a student  as  the 
means  of  self-cducation.  Your  own  sketch  may 
represent  what  has  been  better  represented  fifty 
times  before,  and  when  finished  you  may  perhaps 
never  refer  to  it  again;  but  if  you  have  made  it 
intelligently,  it  has  done  its  work  and  your  mind 
has  been  collecting  materials  which  it  will  never 
lose.  The  power  of  sketching  rapidly,  correctly, 
and  usefully,  can  only  be  attained  by  long  and 
constant  practice.  The  first  attempts  must  be 
slow  and  laborious  in  order  to  ensure  correctness, 
which  is  of  course  of  primary  importance;  but 
every  step  gained  and  every  new  sketch  you  get 
will  make  your  labour  more  of  a pleasure,  which 
indeed  it  ought  to  be  to  you  from  the  first  if  your 
heart  is  in  it.  This  advice,  however,  and  much 
more  like  it,  you  will  say  you  have  heard  so  often 
that  you  are  tired  of  it.  I think  it  canu'st  be  too 
often  repeated  until  it  bears  better  fiuit  than  it 
has  done  hitherto.  The  approaching  year  will,  I 
hope  and  believe,  afford  young  architects  a fresh 
inducement  to  this  line  of  study  in  “The  Pugin 
Travelling  Fund.”  I can  imagine  no  memorial  to 
that  gifted  man  which  would  more  thoroughly 
accord  with  the  spirit  of  bis  works  and  writings; 
we  feel  sure  such  a project  would  have  had  liis 
hearty  approval  while  living,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
in  honour  to  his  name  as  well  as  for  the  advance- 
ment of  our  art,  that  it  may  be  productive  of 
w’orthy  results. 

I may  inention,  also,  parenthetically,  that  a 
rumour  has  reached  us  from  artistic  circles  (which 
it  is  to  be  hoped  may  prove  to  be  something  more 
tliaii  a rumour)  that  the  Royal  Academy  arc 
about  to  bestir  themselves  to  do  much  more  for 
the  students  than  they  have  ever  yet  done.  If 
the  rumour  becomes  a fact,  it  will  bo  hailed  with 
delight  by  all  lovers  of  art,  and  wo  may  hope  that 
the  architectural  student  will  be  honoured  with  a 
due  share  of  attention,  especially  in  giving  him 
increased  facilities  of  studying  the  figure.  This 
branch  of  drawing  is  now,  1 believe,  almost  univer- 
sally admitted  to  he  essential  to  an  architect’s 
education,  and  yet  the  architects  who  can  draw 
the  figure  with  any  approach  to  correctness  may 
almost  be  numbered  on  the  fingers.  If  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Academy  knew  what  a desideratum 
this  is  in  our  profession,  and  how  gladly  any 
facilities  of  this  branch  of  study  would  be  greeted, 
they  would,  I think,  soon  inaugurate  the  rumoured 
changes. 

But  to  return  to  the  sketching  of  old  buildings. 
There  is  one  subject  for  our  especial  study  here  to 
which  I wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  such  of 
our  members  as  are  of  my  way  of  thinking,  be- 
cause I cannot  help  fearing  it  is  much  neglected 
by  many,  partly,  perhaps,  from  its  comparative 
difficulty,  but  more  I suspect  from  a doubt  as  to 
its  ever  being  of  any  practical  tisc.  You  will  be 
surprised,  no  doubt,  when  I mention  what  it  is,  as 
those  who  profess  to  know  “all  about  Gothic,”  of 
course  include  this  subject  under  that  head.  I 
allude  to  the  development  of  the  Gothic  vault. 
On  this  development  the  whole  constructive  his- 
tory of  Gothic  architecture  hangs,  and  unless  we 
study  it  carefirlly,  we  shall  never  get  that  true  and 
broad  perception  of  its  principles,  which  will  ^ 
enable  us  to  apply  them  successfully  in  our  own 
practice.  We  may  rarely,  perhaps  never,  be  called  j 
upon  to  construct  a Gothic  vault,  and  I am  not 
one  of  those  who  hold  that  a vaulted  roof  is  neces- 
sarily and  absolutely  indispensable  to  a well- 
developed  Gothic  church  in  our  own  day  ; that  is  ' 
a matter  fairly  open  to  discussion  in  many  ways  ; 
but  what  I mean  to  say  is  this,  that  as  the  whole 
gist  of  the  constructive  development  of  Mediiuval  1 
architecture  lies  in  the  gradual  improvement  and 
perfecting  of  the  vault,  we  are  bound  in  studying 
the  style  to  pay  especial  attention  to  that  poiut. 
We  all  know  that  in  a cathedral  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  the  architect  had  settled  how  he 
would  vault  over  his  space,  the  plans  or  horizontal 
sections  of  the  different  stages  followed  with  un- 
varying certainty;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  an 
inspection  of  any  one  of  these  plans  would  enable 
a man  versed  in  the  subject  to  trace  the  vault 
tolerably  correctly  without  seeing  it.  Now,  of  all 
the  young  architects  of  our  day  who  would  com- 
placently undertake  the  erection  of  a church  in 
“ the  Gothic  taste,”  how  many  do  you  suppose 
could  do  this  ? Wo  will  not  inquire  too  curiously 
hut  I believe  if  it  were  known,  I should  be  held 
excused  for  insisting  thus  on  what  appears  to  be  a 
self-evident  truth. 

I now  propose  to  read  to  you  a letter  which  1 
received  yesterday  from  Mr.  Scott,  full  of  valuable 
suggestions  and  encouragement  to  us.  After  ex- , 
pressing  hU  regret  that  the  illness  of  a member 
of  his  family  prevents  his  being  with  us  this 
evening,  he  goes  on  to  say: — 


" I cannot  help  thinking  that  yours,  as  a junior  society, 
has  the  means  of  doing  fully  as  much  good  as  the  senior 
institution,  and  that  without  in  any  degree  clashing  with 
it;  for  there  is  no  reason— but  the  reverse— why  many 
of  your  members  shouUl  not  be  Associates  or  Fellows  of 
the  Institute.  You  have,  however,  in  your  own  society, 
more  ample  means  of  actual  and  practical  self-improyc- 
meiit  than  wc  have  ; and  as  ours  is  an  art  the  education 
to  which  ought  never  to  stop,  acid  which  needs  continual 
rubbing  up  to  prevent  retrogression.  I think  the  society 
which  docs  most  to  promote  what  may  be  called  the  self- 
education  of  its  members,  is  the  one  most  practically 
useful ; nor  do  I think  this  one  jot  more  needed  by,  or 
appropriate  to,  young  architects,  than  those  more  ad- 
vanced in  age  and  practice.  We  all  need  it  equally,  for, 
asi  I said  before,  our  education  should  be  constant  and 
irrespective  of  age ; but  it  is  the  good  fortune  of  younger 
men  to  have  fewer  hinclerances  to  it,  and  to  have  minds 
more  fresh  and  more  susceptible  of  it,  so  that  they  should 
‘strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,’  ‘make  hay  while  the  snu 
shines,’  and  work  themselves  up  to  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection  and  artistic  skill  they  can,  while  opportunities 
and  susceptibilities  are  favourable.  It  would  do  us  all 
good  if  we  could  be  put  through  a course  of  elementary 
art  of  one  kind  nr  another  every  year,  just  as  soldiers 
have  to  do  with  their  drill.  We  old  fellows  cannot  do  so, 
and  are,  Iherctore,  in  danger  of  retrogression.  Y'ounger 
men,  in  some  form  or  other,  can  do  so ; and  such  a 
society  as  vours  might  greatly  facilitate  it.  I do  notthink 
the  oldest  and  most  established  members  of  your  society 
.should  think  it  beneatli  them  to  practise  together  at  stated 
periods  those  branches  of  drawing,  modelling,  &c,,  &c., 
which  tend  to  make  a man  a true  artist, — not  in  the  sense 
of  being  a landscape  painter  or  skilful  representer  of 
buildings  (useful  as  these  accomplishments  are),  but 
rather  those  kinds  of  art  which  make  a man  a skilful 
architect  in  the  highest  sense,  e.g.,  the  drawing  and  de- 
signing of  sculpture  ornament;  of  figures  ns  used  in 
architecture,  and  as  combined  with  architectural  orna- 
ment ; of  animal  life  (both  natural  and  imaginary)  as  used 
in  the  same  way;  the  drawing  and  designing  of  painted 
decorations,  with  and  without  figures  and  animals;  the 
designing  of  mosaic  work,  pavements,  and  inlaying;  the 
designing  of  metal-work  in  manners  suited  to  the  differ- 
ent metals  and  differing  modes  of  treating  them ; and 
lastly,  modelling,  and  the  actual  execution  of  any  of  these 
works. 

Tticseare  just  the  things  which  have  been  niostncg- 
Iccted  by  architects,  and  tlie  neglect  of  which  has  done 
most  to  rlamage  our  art.  And.  I fancy,  a society  such  as 
yours  could  do  much  to  promote  them ; indeed,  I should 
greatly  desire  to  see  systematic  schools  for  them,  at  which 
architects  of  any  age  need  not  scruple  to  become  students, 
nor  need  there  be  any  difficulty  in  any  architect  or  stu- 
dent limiting  his  studies  to  the  particular  style  or  phase 
of  art  to  which  he  de  ires  especially  to  devote  himself. 

J cannot  but  regret  the  custom  of  young  architects 
striving  too  directly  at  originality. 

Originality  should  arise  spontaneously  from  the  over- 
flowings of  the  heart  and  the  imagination,  and  should 
follow,  not  precede,  a perfect  knowledge  of  more  custom- 
ary forms;  but  too  often  we  see  designs  which  most 
clearly  show  that  the  striving  after  new  forms  is  indulged 
in  close  consort  with  ignoraace  of  old  ones. 

1 remain,  my  dear  sir,  with  many  apologies  for  the 
liberty  I am  taking,  very  faithfully  yours, 

Geohos  GituicRT  Scott. 

Arthur  W.  lllomfield,  Esq.’’ 

To  enlarge  any  more  on  the  subjects  of  Mr. 
Scott’s  valuable  remarks  would  be  superfluous  on 
my  part,  and  I believe  enough  has  already  been 
said  to  show  you  the  kind  of  spirit  which  I should 
like  to  see  infused  more  generally  into  our  dis- 
cussions and  into  our  practice,  — a spirit  that 
should  make  ns  love  our  work  and  reverence  our 
models, — love  our  work,  because  we  should  find 
' nothing  iu  it  to  despise  or  be  ashamed  of,  and 
reverence  our  models,  because  each  day’s  study 
I would  reveal  new  beauties  hidden  from  every  one 
! but  the  true  worker.  By  this  means  we  might 
hope  in  time  to  be  instrumental  in  really  raising 
the  standard  of  the  profession,  and  giving  it  a 
higher  position  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 
That  its  present  position  is  not  as  high  as  it 
ought  to  be,  is  painfully  evident  from  the  un- 
merited slight  which  has  during  this  year  been 
passed  upon  it.  As  we  all  know,  the  monster 
which  is  now  rapidly  developing  its  vast  anatomy 
at  Brompton  was  hatched  as  it  were  by  magic, 
without  the  decency  of  even  a nominal  archiiec- 
tural  incubation.  The  defence  of  the  course  pur- 
sued which  has  been  attempted  by  some  of  the 
dally  papers,  viz.,  that  architects  had  forfeited  all 
claim  to  consideration  by  not  having  produced  the 
successful  design  for  the  Exhibition  building  of 
1851,  is  transparent  and  futile  in  the  extreme. 
That  building  was  temporary,  and  there  was  a 
competition  in  which  numerous  designs  were  re- 
ceived for  it.  Much  of  this  building  is  to  be  per- 
manent, and  there  has  been  no  competition  : none 
the  less  surely  on  that  account,  however,  will  it 
shed  lasting  credit  or  lasting  disgrace  (as  the  case 
may  be)  on  the  architectural  taste  of  the  country, 
and  so  on  the  architects.  It  would  perhaps  be 
premature  at  the  present  time  to  offer  any  criti- 
cisms on  the  building,  more  especially  as,  from 
the  latest  published  views,  it  is  evident  that  some 
embellishing  hand  has  been  touching  up  many  of 
the  details  since  the  first  perspective  hurst  upon 
the  astonished  world  in  all  its  breadth  and  bald- 
ness. The  confectioner  has  already  begun  to 
decorate  the  cake.  If  criticisim,  however,  holds 
her  tongue  and  bides  her  time,  predictions  of  the 
most  laudatory  character  are  not  wanting.  When 
we  are  told,  for  instance,  that  “the  entrance  to 
the  principal  picture-gallery  in  Cromwell-road  will 


be  through  three  noble  recessed  arcades,”  that 
“ they  are  each  20  feet  wide  and  50  feet  high,  and 
will  look  as  imposing  in  their  quantities  as  the 
principal  fai^wle  of  St.  John  Lateran,  at  Rome, 
and  other  Renaissance  porticos  of  Italy,”  the 
mind  is  awe-struck  at  once,  and  we  begin  to  get 
up  our  enthusiasm;  but  the  effect  of  this  high- 
flown  language  is  rather  impaired,  perhaps,  when 
wc  read  of  another  portion  of  the  building — 
“ How  this  part  may  best  be  decorated  time  will 
show;” — time  thus  taking  the  place  of  “the  archi- 
tect” quite  naturally.  After  bathos  such  as  this,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  take  refuge  in  the  number 
of  girders,  shoes,  bolts,  &c.,  which  will  be  used;  the 
quantity  of  putty  ; how  far  the  iron  columns  would 
reach  if  placed  end  to  end,  and  details  of  thiskind 
which  are  given  in  endless  variety,  and  are  be- 
lieved, I suppose,  to  convey  some  definite  notion 
of  the  size  of  the  building  to  the  vulgar  mind. 
But,  after  all,  when  finished  and  in  opiwfttion,  it 
will  not  be  the  beauty  or  ugliness  of  the  building 
which  we  shall  care  for;  we  shall  not  be  looking 
at  the  casket,  but  the  gems  which  it  contains.  So 
let  it  pass;  if  it  answers  its  purposes  of  light, 
accommodation,  and  so  forth,  it  will  do  more  than 
many  another  building  of  higher  pretensions,  and 
we  must  not  grumble.  We  shall  have  plenty  to 
do  in  the  various  departments  connected  with  our 
art,  and  more  particularly  in  comparing  the 
architectural  progress  of  other  nations  with  that 
of  our  own.  It  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  with 
the  comparatively  speaking  small  space  at  their 
disposal,  the  Architectural  Committee  will  reject 
all  but  works  of  real  interest  and  importance,  so 
that  every  drawing  will  be  worthy  of  attentive 
examination. 

It  is  truly  refreshing  to  turn  from  all  this  bustle 
of  preparation  and  excitement  to  the  quiet  con- 
templation of  a most  remarkable  and  beautiful 
building  which  has  been  completed  within  the 
last  year.  Time  warns  me  that,  instead  of  re- 
viewing the  architecture  of  the  year,  I must  con- 
fine myself  to  the  notice  of  this  one  building;  hut 
I feel  no  scruple  iu  mentioning  the  church  of 
St.  James-the-Less,  in  Garden-street,  alone,  as  in 
many  respects  it  stands  pre-eminent  among  modern 
churches,  and,  moreover,  it  exactly  illustrates  the 
principles  to  which  I have  so  briefly  and  imper- 
fectly alluded  to-night.  It  would  be  an  imperti- 
nence on  my  part  to  offer  any  criticism,  or  to 
speak  in  any  ordinary  terms  of  admiration,  of  this 
church.  Therefore,  I can  only  say  to  all  lovers  of 
Christian  art, — Go  and  judge  for  yourselves : you 
will  there  find  real  originality — that  originality 
most  to  be  desired — the  result  of  a man  having  all 
his  life  continued  diligently  to  collect  materials 
for  the  exercise  of  his  genius.  You  will  find  all  in 
harmony,  for  each  part,  and  every  detail  has  been 
thought  over  and  worked  out  with  a loving  hand 
and  an  artist’s  eye.  The  whole  of  the  building 
and  its  decorations  (with,  perhaps,  one  exception), 
hears  the  impress  of  one  powerful  mind.  You  see 
at  a glance  that  the  building  was  nob,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  planned  so  as  to  be  carried  out  with 
least  bother  and  trouble  to  the  arcbiect,  and  then 
handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical decorator  and  upholsterer,  to  make  the  best 
they  could  of  the  frigid  carcase,  but  the  design  of 
the  smallest  detail  forms  an  essential  part  of  the 
whole.  I will  say  no  more  of  it  than  to  recom- 
mend the  eager  student  to  go  there  to  admire  and 
learn;  and  the  lukewarm  to  have  his  wavering 
fancies  fixed,  his  enthusiasm  stirred,  and  his  ener- 
gies braced  to  the  work  before  him.  Such  a work 
as  this  places  the  fact  beyond  any  dispute  that 
real  progress  has  been  made  in  architecture  in  the 
last  few  years. 

Fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Ruskin 
wrote  that  beautiful  simile  of  the  Mountain 
Ridge,  the  culminating  point  of  Gothic  art,  up  to 
which  all  had  been  progress  and  after  which  all 
was  decline,  ho  expressed  a doubt  whether  the 
stir  he  saw  going  on  was  a real  avvakeuing  or 
only  a movement  among  dry  bones.  Since  that 
day  something  more  tangible  has  been  done  : his 
call  has  been  answered  by  some  at  least.  A 
band  earnest,  if  small,  and  though  small,  ever 
increasing,  have  girded  themselves  for  the  work 
and  are  again  pressing  steadily  onwards.  After 
the  long  night  in  the  trampled  plain,  they  are 
again  climbing  the  mountain  side  ; the  mists  are 
rising,  they  see  clearly  before  them  the  point 
where  travellers  of  another  day  began  to  descend, 
and  to  their  upward  gaze  a new  morning  is  already 
gilding  the  summits  of  more  distant  and  more 
glorious  heights.  Their  paths  may  not  be,  cannot 
yet  be,  identical  j but  though  they  work  apart 
now,  if  all  have  the  common  end  of  truth  in 
view,  then  just  as  the  different  schools  of  archi- 
tecture in  France,  isolated  but  working  for  one 
common  end,  ultimately  united  to  produce  the 
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>4.1  Ttmtcliless  buildings  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
'}■  BO  tlie  true  workers  of  to-day,  or  rather  per- 
ii>i  haps  their  successors  of  a future  generation, 
must  at  length  meet  in  a more  glorious  noon 
I . of  art  than  the  world  has  ever  yet  seen.  Mean- 
fv.  while,  let  us  each  and  all  endeavour  to  take  our 
C[  part  honestly  and  earnestly  in  the  onward  move- 
yr  ment,  jealously  guarding  each  upward  step,  but 
•:'V;  careful  that  each  step  be  upward ; and  above  all, 
.)i?l  let  our  march  be  temperate  without  extrava- 
fc:;  gant  sallies,  or  attempted  short-cuts,  for  wc  have 
(T-t  no  valley  of  rest  before  us,  no  halting-placc  half 
mountain  high ; no,  nor  even  the  old  ridge  of 
.^t  the  lowlier  pass:  what  we  seek  must  be  the 
■ff.i  snowy  peaks  and  the  cloudless  mountain  top,  and 
? as  in  life  so  in  art,  our  watchword  must  be 
i “Excelsior.” 


' OPE^JING  CONVERSAZIONE  OF  THE 
ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

' On  Friday,  the  25th,  the  opening  meeting  of 
^ 1 the  Architectural  Association  for  the  new  session 
was  held  at  the  House  in  Conduit-street;  Mr. 
'M  Blomficdd,  president,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Arthur  Smith,  hon.  secretary,  read  the 
9 r report  of  the  Council,  recording  the  various 
.:i  [ papers  which  had  been  read,  and  the  other  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  Association,  which  have  been 
1 1 recorded  in  our  pages. 

Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  read  the  following  report 
Ij : of  a committee  appointed  to  adjudicate  on  the 
J-  essays  and  drawings  submitted  in  competition  for 
i I the  prizes  offered : — 

' “ We  have  read  and  duly  considered  the  merits 

f of  the  five  Essays  on  ‘ Street  Architecture,’ 
wliich  have  been  submitted  to  us,  and  having  also 
:!  carefully  examined  the  serica  of  Sketches  from 
Li  the  Class  of  Design,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to 
i ' state  that  we  have  arrived,  without  difiiculty,  at 
. ' a unanimous  decision  on  both  points. 

The  Essay  on  Street  Architecture,  to  which  we 
. ! adjudge  the  prize  offered  by  the  Association,  is 
Lt  that  by  Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge.  It  appears  to  ns  to 

• ■,  evince  more  original  thought,  more  study  of  the 
'•  subject,  and  more  care  in  its  composition  than 
)i  any  of  the  others. 

’’  Wo  should  wish,  however,  to  make  honourjhle 
f"'  mention  of  the  essays  submitted  by  Mr.  Samuel 
I!!  Rogers  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  F,  Lewes.  In  the 
essay  by  Mr.  Lewes  we  find  much  merit  and 
n considerable  boldness  and  ability  in  handling  the 
;!■  subject,  bub  the  effect  of  the  whole  is,  to  a certain 

• I-  extent,  marred  by  a crudeno53  of  style  which  a 
i little  care  in  the  composition  would  easily  over- 

ir  come. 

'!  The  essay  by  Mr.  Rogers  is  clistinguisbed  by  a 
painstaking  investigation  of  many  of  the  details  of 
ft  the  subject  and  by  constant  reference.s  to  actual 
I (•  examples,  wliich  show  a very  thorough  and  prac- 
i t ticiil  mode  of  study.  Unfortunately,  however,  its 
iir  references  to  buildings  are  such  as,  except  in  the  ! 

use  of  familiar  examples,  ought  to  have  been  | 
■ 1 accompanied  by  exact  descriptions  of  those  build- 1 
;;i  ings  or  by  numerous  illustrations.  The  style  also  | 
1 is  in  places  less  perspicuous  than  is  desirable ; a j 
Ilf  fault  which  a careful  revision  would  have  cor- 
•ir  rected. 

: The  authors  of  the  remaining  two  essays,  of 

’ which  one  is  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Mather,  and  the  other 
'll  is  marked  with  the  motto  “Civis,”  though  show- 
T ing  in  each  instance  certain  merits,  have  failed  to 
sufficiently  limit  themselves  to  the  subject  pro- 
- [ posed,  or  to  grapple  with  its  practical  difficulties 
i in  the  manner  adopted  by  the  other  writers, 

It  having  been  already  decided  by  the  com- 
I mittee  that  the  Prize  Essay  is  to  be  read  before 
■It  the  Association,  at  an  ordinary  meeting,  we  beg 
It  to  advise  that  the  authors  of  all  the  other  essays 
;1  be  invited  to  read  them  before  the  Class  of  Dc- 
sign. 

While  we  are  glad  to  see  in  all  these  essays 
( evidence  of  an  amount  of  thought  and  study 
l\  which  is  very  creditable  to  those  gentlemen  who 
{Jl  have  prepared  them,  we  cannot  but  point  out  a 
I'  defect  which  is  apparent,  more  or  l(?Sf,  in  all ; viz.. 
It  too  great  a tendency  to  diffuseness  and  generaliza- 
! tlon, — a defect  perhaps  difficult  to  avoid  in  an 
!(  essay  of  this  kind,  but  still  too  serious  to  be  left 

I unnoticed.  Wc  trust  that  another  year  will  pro- 
( dues  a hirger  number  of  essays  than  this;  for, 

I I after  carefully  reading  the  series  before  us,  we 
n cannot  but  perceive  that  their  production  must 
jl  have  been  of  real  use  to  the  authors,  in  leading 
.1  them  to  study  and  think  for  themselves;  and  we 
I are  glad  to  find  that  this  idea  of  Bclf-improvement 
I!  seems  to  have  been,  as  it  should  he,  the  object 
I of  each  gentleman,  rather  than  the  carrying  off 
M the  prize. 

For  the  guidance  of  competitors  in  future  year? 

’ we  have  ventured  to  add  one  or  two  suggestions 


as  to  the  points  moat  desirable  to  he  kept  in 
view. 

The  prize  for  the  essay  being  offered  iu  order  to 
induce  members  to  think  for  themselves  on  im- 
portant subjects,  and  to  learn  to  express  their 
thoughts  in  words,  we  recommend  that  competitors 
should  endeavour  to  confine  themselves  very  closely 
to  the  subject  proposed,  and  that  they  shotild  avoid 
very  careRilly  obvious  reproductions  of  the  views 
of  previous  writers,  unless  in  the  shape  of  occa- 
sional and  acknowledged  quotations  (which,  for 
accuracy’s  sake,  should  ho  accompanied  with  a 
reference  to  the  author,  citing  edition,  volume, 
and  page),  and  that  no  pains  be  spared  to  make 
the  essays  specimens  of  clear,  plain  English. 

Repeated  revision,  the  re-writiug  of  many  pas- 
sages, the  resolute  erasure  of  every  portion  that 
encumbers  without  assisting  the  sense,  the  avoid- 
ance of  long  sentences,  and  of  colloquial  or  vxilgar 
phrases,  and  care  in  the  choice  of  words,  are  re- 
commended, especially  in  those  passages  which  are 
intended  to  i ise  above  the  general  level,  and  which 
are  supposed  by  the  author  to  he  the  best  written 
ones  in  his  first  draft. 

Marginal  headings  at  the  side  of  each  paragraph 
or  principal  topic  are  always  desirable. 

Drawn  illustrations  arc  advisable,  but  not 
essential.  If  the  essay  is  of  a nature  not  to  be 
understood  without  them,  their  absence  will  be, 
however,  considered  a defect.  Slight  sketches, 
tracings,  or  even  prints  or  photogr.aplis  would  be 
admissible,  and  it  must  be  understood  that  excel- 
lence of  draughtsmanship  cannot  compensate  for 
the  absence  of  sound  thought  expressed  in  good 
language. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  literary  exercises, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  use  to  an  architect,  is  to 
write  a clear  and  graphic  description  of  existing 
buildings.  Such  descriptions,  if  good,  would  often 
supply  tlte  place  of  drawings,  and  would  inero.ase 
the  literary  merit  of  the  essay. 

The  prize  for  the  best  scries  of  sketches  is  ad- 
judged to  Mr.  C.  J.  Adams.  This  gentleman’s 
sketches  have  already  been  honourably  noticed, 
and  wc  agree  in  thinking  them,  as  a whole,  by  fur 
the  best  series  now  before  us.  From  amongst  the 
rest,  isolated  specimens  may  be  selected  evincing 
much  taste  and  talent,  but  we  have  thought  it 
better  not  to  mention  any  other  name  than  that 
of  Mr.  Adams. 

It  will  be  understood  that  several  sots  of  sketches 
have  been  produced  in  the  Class  of  Design,  wliich 
wore  nob  eligible  to  compete  for  this  prize;  the 
recipient  of  Mr.  Tite’s  prize,  and  those  gentlemen 
who  sent  in  designs  on  less  than  a given  number 
of  subjects,  being  excluded  by  the  rules. 

Before  closing  our  report  we  wish  to  point  ont 
to  the  Class  of  Design  the  extreme  value  of  self- 
restraint  in  the  matter  of  fancy  iu  sketch  designs. 
One  very  obvious  rule  to  remember  is,  never  to 
design  a thing  without  having  a clear  idea  of  how 
you  would  construct  it.  Sketches  are  continually 
produced  of  the  most  impossible  character  from 
neglecting  this  rule. 

It  is  far  better  to  be  practical  than  original,  to 
he  chaste  than  fanciful;  and  a good  judge  will 
always  rather  prefer  a plain,  well-proportioned, 
and  practical  design,  for  a plain  thiig,  than  one 
overloaded  with  ornament  out  of  place,  however 
clever  the  drawing  may  be. 

Authub  W.  Blomftbld,  President. 

TiiojiiS  Blasuill,  Vice-President. 

Aetbub  Aliom. 

T.  lloGEB  Smith.” 

The  President  then  presented  the  prizes  to  the 
successful  competitors,  and  afterwards  delivered 
the  annual  address,  which  we  give  in  full,  under  a 
separate  heading.  At  the  clo.se  of  tlie  paper, 

Mr.  Godwin,  being  called  on,  congratulated  the 
Association  on  having  overcome  the  difficulties  that 
had  threatened  it.  He  referred  to  its  foundation, 
in  which  he  had  taken  part,  and  urged  that  the  , 
Association  had  a sphere  of  great  usefulness  open 
to  it,  and  could  not  bo  viewed  for  a moment  as 
clashing  with  the  Institute.  The  class  of  design 
' he  thought  particularly  valuable.  With  reference 
to  the  study  of  figure  drawing  on  the  part  of 
architects,  alluded  to  in  the  address,  he  felt  that  its 
desirability  could  not  be  too  mucb  insi.sted  on,  and 
would  be  glad  to  find  the  Royal  Academy  offering 
greater  assistance  iu  it  to  architectural  students. 
He  concluded  with  moving  a warm  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Blomfleld  for  his  paper,  which  opened  many 
interesting  points  for  cou^idor.ation. 

Mr.  Street  seconded  the  motion,  and  spoke  at 
some  length  on  the  advantage  resulting  from 
sketching  from  old  buildings.  He  was  not  fully 
acquainted  with  the  doings  of  the  Class  of  design, 
but  it  seemed  to  him  that  more  good  would  be 
done  if  the  members  would  pay  a visit  to  an  old 
building,— say  St.  Albaii’a,  for  ex^amplo, — and 


there  fill  their  sketch-books.  Every  architect, 
whatever  his  age,  should  get  a month’s  sketching 
each  year.  He  wondered  how  many  in  that  meet- 
ing had  done  so  this  year,  and  would  ask  them  to 
hold  up  their  hands.  As  there  was  no  response, 
lie  said  he  must  hold  up  his  hand  by  himself.  He 
had  been  into  Spain,  and  his  work  had  been,  mea- 
suring the  ground  plans  of  churches  and  cathe- 
drals. Although  he  advocated  sketching,  it  was 
not  with  the  view  of  their  making  use  of  the  little 
bits  they  might  bring  home  with  them.  The  ad- 
vantage resulted  from  the  act  itself,  and  it  would 
be  a good  plan,  if  they  had  sufficient  strength  of 
mind  to  do  so,  if  they  were  to  burn  their  sketches 
as  soon  as  they  returned.  He  confessed  he  did 
not  do  so  himself,  hut  he  locked  them  up,  and 
never  looked  at  them  again.  lie  cordially  seconded 
the  vote  of  thanks, 

Mr.  Robert  Kerr,  in  supporting  the  motion, 
said  there  was  a plan  he  would  suggest  to  the 
last  speaker,  better  than  the  one  he  adopted.  He 
proposed  that  Mr.  Street  should  give  him  hia 
sketches,  whenever  he  made  any,  and  he  (Mr.  Kerr) 
would  take  care  the  producer  never  saw  them 
again.  lie  quite  agreed  as  to  the  advantage  of 
sketching  from  old  buildings,  but  believed  tlie 
Class  of  design  had  been  most  useful.  From  the 
foundation  of  the  Association  this  had  been 
attended  to,  and  had  produced  good  results.  He 
applauded  the  chairman  for  his  plain  speaking  in 
respect  of  the  building  for  the  appi’oacbing  Inter- 
national Exhibition.  However  the  structure  might 
turnout,  and  it  was  evidently  being  improved, they 
liad  reason  to  complain  that  the  architectural  pro- 
fession had  been  in  no  way  consulted  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  C.  II.  Smith,  as  an  old  student  of  the 
Academy,  wished  to  say  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  the  architectural  students  there 
studying  figure-drawing  from  casts. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  carried  unani- 
mously,and  the  proceedings  terminated.  Numei’ons 
photographs  and  drawings  were  exhibited  on  the 
walls. 


COST  OF  DUBLIN  WATER  ACT, 
SESSION  18G1. 

The  Times's  own  correspondent,  October  22iid, 
reports  as  follows,  relative  to  the  cost  of  the  Bill 
for  water  supply  recently  obtained  for  Dublin  : — 

"Alderman  Hudson  disgusted  the  economic  members 
by  reading  the  sums  paid  to  Parliamentary  agents,  bar- 
risters, engineers,  witnesses,  &c.,  Sic. 

Parliamentary  agents,  barristers’  fees,  &c .^7,335 

Mr.  Hawkshall,  C.  E.,  Government  commis- 
sioner   958 

Mr.  Neville,  engineer  to  the  Dublin  corporation  l.srui 
Mr.  Thos.  Hawksley,  consulting  engineer. .. . 1,78“ 

Sir  John  Kenton,  engineer 

!)r.  Apjohn,  analyzing  water lU'i 

Dr.  Wilde,  ditto 90 

Mr.  Morgan,  law  agent C86  ’’ 

Tliese,  with  some  other  items,  make  up  1-1,000L 
as  about  the  cost. 

Alderman  Reynolds  mentioned  for  the  comfort 
of  the  ratepayers  that  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda 
Railway  Act  cost  120,000L 


THE  LATE  SIR  WILLIAM  CUBITT, 
ENGINEER. 

Sib  William  Cfbitt,  whose  death  in  his  77tli 
year  we  lately  mentioned,  was  born,  in  1785,  at 
Dilham,  in  Norfolk,  and  early  in  the  century 
became  connected  with  Messrs.  Ransomp,  of  Ips- 
wich, first  as  journeyman  and  then  as  partner. 
Messrs.  Ransome’s  business  extended  beyoud  the 
manufacture  of  ngriculcural  implements,  and 
Mr.  Cuhitt  bec.ime  extensively  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  gas  works.  At  the  age  of  22  ho 
had  attracted  notice  by  his  invention  of  the  self- 
regulating sails  fur  windmills.  He  soon  bec.iine 
known  as  a general  engineer ; and  in  1825  he 
invented  the  treadmill,  whereby,  as  an  early  prac- 
titioner upon  it  remarked,  if  he  could  not  luld  a 
cubit  to  his  height,  he  could  to  his  cursing.  This 
“Cubit  measure,”  as  the  seutencos  were  called, 
of  so  many  months  at  the  mill,  terrified  all  the 
thieves  in  London,  and  they  have  never  taken  to 
it  kindly.  The  first  treadmill  was  erected  in 
Brixton  gaol  in  1817.  In  1827  an  Act  was  passed 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Norwich  and  Lowes- 
toft navigation,  and  Mr.  Cubltt  was  appointed 
engineer.  The  object  Wiis  to  open  a navigation 
for  sea-borne  vessels  from  Yarmouth  or  Lowestoft 
to  Norwich ; and  to  effect  this  Mr.  Cubilt  united 
the  river  Y'are  with  the  Waveney,  and  thence 
to  the  small  sheet  of  water  known  as  Oukou 
Broad,  through  Lake  Lothing,  with  a passage 
700  vaid.s  long  and  of  fair  widi h.  Lake  Lothing 
was  thus  formed  into  an  artificial  liarboiir.  Tlic  uii- 
dcrUikiiig  proved  .1  dis.i.s'.rous  couiinsicial  failirt’; 
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and,  when  the  Norfolk  Railway  Company  in  1846 
directed  its  attention  to  Lowestoft,  the  canal  and 
works  became  merged  in  the  railway  undertaking. 

Sir  ‘William  was  a very  early  member  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (of  which  he  was 
once  president),  and  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

Among  his  employments  he  designed  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway,  including  the  removal  of  the 
South  Down  Cliff  by  blasting,  which  feat  was 
accomplished  under  his  superintendence.  He  was 
officially  appointed,  being  then  a president  of  the 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  to  exercise  a super- 
intending watchfulness  over  the  construction  of 
the  building  for  the  Great  E.'cbibitiou  of  1S51,  in 
Ilyde-park ; and  he  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood for  thus  contribviting  his  scientific  expe- 
rience in  carrying  out  this  national  undertaking. 
The  last  great  works  upon  which  Sir  William 
Cnhitt  was  engaged  were  the  two  large  floating 
stages  in  the  Mersey  at  Liverpool,  and  the  new 
iron  bridge  across  the  Medway  at  Rochester.  Sir 
William  was  eminently  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune. 


BRIDGNORTH:  WATERWORKS. 

These  works,  designed  and  superintended  by 
Mr.  Rawlinson,  are  nearly  completed.  They  con- 
sist of  a 25-borse  condensing  steam-engine,  which 
will  be  so  arranged  as  to  work  alone,  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  present  engine,  and  will  raise 
20,000  gallons  of  water  260  feet  vertical  per  hour. 
The  water  flows  in  the  first  place  from  the  river 
Severn,  through  21-inch  cast-iron  pipes,  into  a 
screening  well;  thence  into  the  pumping  well. 
Both  these  wells  are  composed  of  cast-iron  cylin- 
ders, 8 feet  diameter,  the  object  of  the  cast-iron 
being  to  exclude  the  land  springs,  which  have  been 
fio  fatal  to  the  existing  works;  hut  now  the  engi- 
neer has  quite  overcome  that  difficulty  by  getting 
the  water  from  the  river,  and  forcing  it  through 
!i  10-inch  rising  main,  into  two  filter-beds,  con- 
structed at  the  top  of  what  is  called  the  High 
Rock. 

After  passing  through  the  filter-beds  into  the 
original  reservoir,  it  flows  by  gravitation  to  the 
top  of  the  highest  house  in  the  town.  The  con- 
tract for  building  engine  and  boiler  bouses,  con- 
structing filter-beds,  &c.,  has  been  let  to  Mr. 
Edward  Elcock,  of  IBridgnortb,  for  1,566^  The 
contract  for  engine,  boiler,  pipes,  &c.,  has  been  let 
to  Messrs.  Coirlthard  & Sons,  of  Blackburn,  for 
1,D79^.  Mr.  Daniel  Jennings,  of  Danesford,  is 
clerk  of  works. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  DILAPIDATIONS. 

The  Bill  which  lias  been  brought  forward  by 
the  Bishop  of  Loudon  on  the  subject  of  Eccle- 
siastical Dilapidations  is  exciting  some  corre- 
spondence, especially  in  provincial  newspapers. 
The  general  purport  of  this  bill  is  as  follows  : — 

A sufficient  number  of  surveyors  are  to  be 
elected  in  each  dioce.se,  by  the  archdeacons  nnd 
the  rural  deans  of  the  diocese,  each  having  one 
vote;  the  surveyors  may  be  removed  in  the  same 
way  ; both  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  bishop. 

The  surveyors  are  to  inspect  houses,  buildings, 
fences,  &c.,  once  in  five  years.  They  are  to  give 
four  weeks’  notice  to  the  incumbent,  who  is  under 
the  penalty  of  1?.  a-day  for  any  obstructions  he 
may  offer. 

The  surveyor  is  to  report  to  the  bishop  the 
work  required  for  repairs;  the  time  when  they 
should  be  done;  at  what  cost;  and  whether  the 
expense  ought  to  fall  upon  the  incumbent  at  once, 
nv  be  spread  over  a term  of  years,  the  money  being 
berrowed  at  interest  from  Queen  Anne’s  Bounty. 

If  the  incumbent  object  to  the  surveyor’s  re- 
commendations, the  bishop  appoints  a referee, 
whose  decision  is  final;  and  if 'it  is  against  the 
incumbent,  the  incumbent  bears  the  cost  of  the 
reference. 

After  the  surveyor  has  reported  that  the  works 
are  executed,  the  incumbent  and  bis  representa- 
tives are  free  from  the  demand  for  dilapidations 
till  the  next  inspection,  except  in  case  of  wilful 
waste  or  damage  by  fire,  flood,  or  tempest. 

The  amount  and  mode  of  pay  of  the  surveyors 
to  be  settled  by  the  archdeacons  mid  rural  deans 
of  each  diocese,  with  the  approbation  of  the  bishop. 
They  are  empowered  to  levy  a tux  on  each  benefice 
in  proportion  to  its  value,  the  money  so  raised  to 
be  “ applied,  invested,  and  accumulated  ” us  they 
please,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Some  of  the  clergy  who  have  written  upon  it 
object  to  what  they  term  “such  inquisitive  inter- 
ference, as  to  be  liable  to  have  their  houses  in- 
spected at  any  time  from  roof  to  cellar,  and  to 
have  to  pay  for  the  disagreeable  operation ; and  to 


be  compelled  to  have  workmen  about,  whenever 
and  to  whatever  extent  it  may  please  the  sur- 
veyor to  order.” 

But  ill  truth  it  is  no  more  than  every  lease- 
holder of  premises  is  liable  to.  It  is  much  better 
that  au  incumbent,  while  living  and  deriving  the 
emoluments  from  his  cure,  should  be  led  periodi- 
cally to  effect  the  repairs  that  may  be  required  ; 
than  that  dying,  and  leaving  his  house  dilapidated 
and  untenantable,  his  widow  and  children  should 
find  themselves  heirs  to  an  obligation  which  may 
be  ruin.  We  have  known  more  than  one  such 
case.  A distinguished  rector,  who  has  addressed 
us  on  the  subject,  calls  it  “an  iniquitous  bill.” 
We  have  failed  to  discover  that  it  is  so. 


THE  STAGE. 

English  Opera,  Covent-garden. — In  Mr.  Harri- 
son’s first  production  this  season,  “ Ruy  Bias,”  an 
opera  in  four  acts,  Mr.  Howard  Glover  has  ad- 
vanced Ills  position  as  a composer.  It  contains 
some  charming  music,  rather  in  the  shape  of  bal- 
lads than  of  concerted  pieces,  in  which  former 
Mifs  Pyne  (the  Queen),  Mr.  Santley  {Don  Sal- 
lust), and  Mr.  Harrison  (Rug  Dias),  are  able  to 
distinguish  themselves.  The  opera,  unfortunately, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  follows  so  closely  and  completely 
on  the  drama  in  which  both  Mr.  Fechter  and  Mr. 
Walter  Lacy  were  super-eminently  good,  and  in- 
cludes so  large  an  amount  of  spoken  dialogue, 
that  a comparison  is  perpetually  forced  on  the 
audience  to  the  damage  of  the  new  production, 
irrespective  of  its  merits  as  an  opera.  Miss 
Pyne’s  solos,  “Why,  then,  for  such  loving  care?” 
and  “ Could  life’s  dark  scene  be  cbaiiged  for 
me,”  and  tbe  duet  with  Mr.  Harrison,  “ Those 
tones  of  Love,  how  new,  how  dear !”  deserve  to 
be  popular.  No  expense  has  been  incurred  in 
respect  of  scenery.  Maefarren’s  “Robin  Hood” 
is  in  preparation. 

Drincess's  Theatre. — The  long-expccted  produc- 
tion, “Othello,”  has  not  disappointed  us  as  a whole, 
and  will,  doubtless,  draw  crowded  houses  formany 
weeks  to  come.  Mr.  Fechter’s  great  intelligence, 
and  Mr.  Harris’s  taste  and  liberality  in  stage 
management,ave  eminently  observable  throughout. 
Mr.  Fechter’s  presentmeut  of  the  Moor  is  full  of 
beautiful  touches,  and  in  some  portions  of  the 
play  leaves  nothing  to  he  desired.  Whether  or 
not  the  wholly  domestic  character  he  would  give 
to  the  play  throughout  is  tlie  right  ono  is  another 
question,  and  one  on  which  we  arc  not  prepared  to 
speak  in  the  affirmative.  Mr.  Ryder’s  lago  is  an 
admirable  piece  of  acting.  Mr.  Telbin  has  painted 
for  it  some  charming  scenery,  especially  a blue 
and  gold  interior,  and  a view  of  Cyprus.  The 
latter,  however,  would  be  the  better  for  more 
repose. 


THE  AFFINITY  BETWEEN  VIGOUR  IN 
ARCHITECTURE  AND  MUSIC. 

Tiieiie  is  something  grand  and  manly  in  the 
wild  savage  vigour  of  a Romanesque  grotesque. 
There  is  none  of  that  fiddle-faddle  finish  we  find 
ill  modern  marble  sculpture.  When  they  wanted 
finish  they  could  give  it : it  was  done  chisel  in 
hand;  no  rasping,  filing,  Daunecker-Ariadne- 
elegance.  When  they  drew  a line  it  was  thick  ; 
could  be  seen  at  some  distance  : there  was  none  of 
your  petty  German,  fine-lined,  modern  Munich, 
Dusseldorf^  Madonna  sentiment.  They  drew  a 
Madonna  that  could  be  seen  all  over  the  place  : it 
made  the  people  worship  a good  way  off.  They 
cursed  hard  and  worshipped  hard;  and  what  they 
did,  they  did  with  vigour.  But  look  at  a modern 
German,  who  gets  religious  first,  and  then  patrotic, 
over  beer;  increasing  according  to  scAqpjjen  con- 
sumed. There  is  no  healthy  life  in  the  man;  nor 
in  tbe  modern  Frenchman,  or  Italian  either  : it  is 
all  blague  with  the  one,  and  braggadocio  with  the 
other.  Now,  with  a certain  number  of  modern 
Englishmen,  thank  Heaven,  it  is  different.  They 
are  men,  and  work  with  men’s  hearts.  More 
architects  than  sculptors : of  tbe  latter  precious 
few.  All  much  inclined  to  fine  rasping  and  filing; 
mighty  little  hard  chiselling;  of  lashing,  biting 
vigour,  none.  Wo  have  noble  architects  who  can 
draw,  but  few  to  cut  the  human  and  animal 
figure. 

Now  modern  music  goes  well  with  modern  art. 
Verdi  and  Meyerbeer  make  much  theatrical  melo- 
dramatic row  in  their  orchestra,  but  there  is  no 
vigorous  expression  of  sentiment.  They  write  waltz 
rhythm  airs — sensual  sort  of  airs — like  modern 
krench  sculpture;  airs  to  be  sung  in  drawing, 
rooms  amidst  crinoline;  “Meet  me  by  Mooiilight”- 
sentiment;  sentiment  very  different  to  the  chival- 
rous sentiment  of  King  Arthur’s  knights  of  the 
Round  fable;  sentiment  of  the  Boulevards,  butj 


wofully  little  courage;  all  talk,  but  no  chance  o 
showing  itselfin  actioi'.  A modern  Italian,  what- 
ever his  state  of  mind,  goes  off  into  a waltz  of  the 
Verdi  school,  tragedy  or  comedy,  precisely  the 
same  rhythm,  and  tbe  accompaniment  of  one  eter- 
nal trum,  ta,  la,  la,  la,  like  a large  guitar : in  fact, 
their  orchestra  is  nothing  better  than  a monster 
guitar.  This  is  anything  but  cheerful;  and  any 
one  except  an  Italian  or  Frenchman  would  not 
tolerate  it.  In  England  it  is  tolerated  by  an 
opera-going  public,  which  public  is  a fashionable 
one,  very  different  from  the  “Sacred  Harmonic ” 
public.  Now  it  is  very  evident  that  the  poem  of  au 
opera  should  be  a good  healthy  poem,  and  nob  the 
usual  washy  twaddle  one  is  forced  to  listen  to.  Can 
you  not  fancy  the  sort  of  music  Verdi  would  put 
into  the  mouth  of  King  Arthur  bad  ho  to  write 
an  opera  on  the  great  Pendragon  ? Waltz  and  big 
guitar  again,  sledge-hammer  obligato,  like  the 
second  act  of  “ Trovatore.”  He  never  diflers. 
“Macbeth”  and  “Traviata”  are  precisely  the 
same.  It  is,  moreover,  plain  that  the  metre  of 
verse  and  style  of  poem  should  suit  the  sentimeut 
to  be  expressed.  Equally  certain  is  it  that  music 
must  iu  tbe  same  way  suit  itself  to  the  senti- 
meat.  There  is  no  necessity  to  write  a waltz  in 
order  to  write  a melody,  and  melody  may  exist  in 
ten  bars  as  well  as  in  fifty;  and  forthwith  it  is 
clear  that  the  melody  must  suit  itself  to  the  metre 
of  the  verse,  and  not  the  verse  to  the  melody ; 
and  we  come  to  this  point,  that  the  singer  has  to 
declaim  tbe  words  and  act  tbe  action  of  the  dra- 
matic poem,  and  that  it  is  the  special  duty  of  the 
orchestra  to  express  the  sentiment : I mean  that 

is,  the  complication  of  sound,  the  harmony  of  an 
instrumental  orchestra  that  is  to  express  the  sen- 
timent of  the  operatic  poem.  It  is  harmony  which 
can  appeal  to  the  feelings  : it  is  power  of  combi- 
nation of  instruments  which  touches  the  heart. 
This  no  composer  except  Beethoven  in  the  Ninth 
Symphony  and  D Mass  has  ever  done  with  great 
force.  Palestrina  and  that  school  did  much,  but 
the  orchestra  was  not  then  perfected,  and  what 
they  did  was  purely  by  vocal  harmony.  From  tlie 
weakness  of  the  libretti  and  the  mistaken  views 
of  the  public,  Beethoven  seldom  had  anything  to 
do  with  dramatic  opera:  he  confined  himself  to 
symnhony.  As  to  Mozart  nnd  Gluck,  they  followed 
in  tne  Italian  school. 

It  has  been  reserved  for  Richard  Wagner  to 
found  a true  school  of  opera,  of  dramatic  music. 
His  first  attempts  in  this  style  were  “ Tannhauser  ” 
and  “ Sohengrin,”  the  former  produced  at  Dresden, 
iu  1815.  Here  he  began  to  develope  his  ideas  ; 
but  it  is  in  his  recent  works,  not  yet  performed 
operas, — “Tristan  and  Isolde,”  “Rheingold” 
(Niebelungen), — that  the  full  force  of  this  system 
may  he  heard.  He  speaks  of  theeft’ccb  the  orchestra 
should  have  upon  the  soul  thus  : — “ The  great  me- 
lody, such  as  I conceive  it,  which  embraces  the 
whole  dramatic  work,  should  produce  in  the  soul  a 
feeling  similar  to  that  produced  by  a fine  forest  at 
sunset  npon  the  traveller  just  escaped  from  the 
noise  of  the  town.  He  distinguishes  (in  the  silent 
solitude)  tones  of  infinite  variety;  he  hears  what 
he  lias  never  before  heard;  and  he  finds  iu  them  a 
sublime  melody  he  forgets  not : he  cannot  repeat 

it,  but  he  returns  to  it  over  and  over  again.”  And 

such  is  the  effect  of  a grand  composition  of  Wag- 
ner’s. There  are  parts  of  “ Tannhauser”  I could 
mention  without  end,  especially  the  overture : one 
could  not  hum  it,  hut  one  is  enchanted  by  the 
combination  of  sound  which  so  truly  expresses  the 
sentiment  understood.  I conclude  this  note,  then, 
by  saying  I feel  there  is  much  that  is  similar  in 
sentimentbetween  thePre-Raffaellite Romanesque- 
Vigour-Gothic  school  iu  England  and  Richard 
Wagner’s  music;  or,  as  it  is  nicknamed,  tbe  “School 
of  the  Future,”  in  Germany.  What  I have  here 
said  of  its  principles  is  quite  enough  to  explain 
the  behaviour  of  Frenchmen  towards  him  inParis, — 
that  nation  which  is  said  to  be  so  polite.  I trust 
a love  for  Wagner’s  music  may  spring  up  amongst 
our  Goths.  A.  Waeing-ton. 

*#*  We  are  not  bound  to  agree  in  all  our  cor- 
respondent asserts,  though  we  do  with  some  of  it. 
A vigorous  over-statement  may  lead  to  thought, 
w’lien  the  exact  truth  might  be  passed  by. 


LENDAL  BRIDGE,  YORK. 

Since  tbe  accidental  fall  of  the  iron  girders 
which  were  being  raised  to  form  tbe  bi-idge  at 
Leudal,  the  authorities  have  found  out  that  it 
would  have  been  a very  ugly  affiiir,  wholly  un- 
suited  to  tbe  situation,  and  that  it  is  in  the 
wrong  place.  We  quite  agree  in  this,  after  a 
personal  inspection;  nevertheless,  it  seems  very 
extraordinary,  all  now  being  apparently  of  this 
opinion,  that  the  bridge  was  put  up  where  it  is,  and 
as  it  is.  The  full  of  the  girders,  a pure  accident 
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does  not  alter  the  cLreurastauces  in  the  least. 
However,  he  that  as  it  may,  various  meetings 
have  been  held ; and  the  contractors,  Messrs. 
5 Calvert  & Locking,  have  agreed  to  withdraw 
from  the  contract,  leave  all  the  materials  on  the 
fe  site,  including  the  girders,  said  to  be  worth 
■ f 1,000^.,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  amount 
ifi  already  received  by  them,  viz. — 5,300Z.  The  com- 
es mittee  have  called  in  Mr.  Page,  who  is  preparing 
ij  .a  fresh  design  for  a bridge,  to  be  placed  about 
ft  9 feet  above  its  present  situation. 

It  appears  that  the  committee  have  received  an 
;S  account  from  Mr.  Dredge,  the  engineer  of  the 
in  abandoned  bridge,  amounting  to  7211.  i and  that 
it  he  has  charged,  according  to  agreement,  lOZ.  for 
.5  every  visit  he  paid  to  York,  and  16Z.  when  the 
'?  visit  was  extended  to  tw'o  days.  The  sum  of 
I lOOZ,  is  also  charged  for  drawings,  and  210Z.  for 
letters  and  reports.  An  early  meeting  of  the 
j council  will  be  held  to  decide  upon  the  steps  to  be 
['i  taken  with  reference  to  the  bridge. 


BATHS  AND  WASHHOUSES. 

The  erection  of  baths  and  washhouses  at 
Saltaire  has  been  determined  on  by  Mr.  Titus 
1 Salt,  in  connection  with  the  new  town,  and  the 
/■  works  will  be  immediately  proceeded  with. 

The  arrangements  consists  of  a large  and  lofty 
f washhouse,  containing  twenty-eight  washing  and 
T steam-boiling  tubs,  and  with  drying  closets,  iroii- 
h iug  and  mangling-rooms,  attached ; a tepid  plunge 
y bath  for  men,  and  another  for  women;  four  first- 
5'  class,  and  fourteen  second-class  baths;  also  a 
I'  Homan  bath,  and  all  other  requisites  of  a small 
! but  complete  establishment. 

The  estimated  outlay  on  the  building  and 
i fittings  is  3,500Z.  ;'and  the  works  are  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Lockwood,  Mawson, 
& Mawson,  of  Bradford  and  Leeds. 


OXFOBD. 

1 nrpROTElTENTS  DTJEING  THE  lOKG-  VACATION. 

Many  architectural  and  other  improvements 
and  alterations  connected  with  the  University 

■ and  the  city  have  been  cariied  out  during  the 
p long  vacation. 

A considerable  number  of  workmen  were  em- 

■ ployed  for  weeks  at  the  cathedral,  under  the 
ji  superintendence  of  Mr.  Bruton,  architect;  and 
I several  portions  of  the  building  have  been  im- 
proved and  restored.  For  instanc®,  the  stone  roof 

I has  been  cleansed,  the  triforium  arches  opened, 

> the  monument  of  Bishop  Fell  removed  to  the 
west  end,  and  an  ancient  stained-glass  window 
taken  away  for  the  purpose  of  being  restored  and 
replaced  in  the  window  of  the  Latin  Chapel.  At 
University  College,  the  new  library,  70  feet  by  27 
i feet,  erected  from  designs  by  Mr.  Scott,  has  been 
,p  opened.  Its  situation  is  not  such  as  to  admit  of 
I it  being  seen  in  connection  with  the  rest  of  the 
I buildings.  The  wood  carvings  were  entrusted  to 
li  Mr.  Chapman,  of  St.  Clement’s.  In  the  interior 
are  placed  the  two  well-known  statues  of  the 
:I  famous  brothers,  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Stowell. 

I Another  improvement  going  on  at  this  college  is 
the  restoration  and  partial  rebuilding  of  the  chapel, 

I from  the  designs  of  the  same  architect,  which  are 
being  carried  out  by  Mr.  Symm,  builder,  under 
! the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Buckeridge.  At  Exeter 
, College  the  apse  of  the  chapel  has  been  completed 
by  the  addition  of  two  stained-glass  windows,  one 
I,  of  them  in  memory  of  Mr.  S.  Marshall,  M.A., 
late  of  the  college.  In  the  ante-chapel  a brass 
' memorial  has  been  placed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Rigaud, 
Fellow  of  Magdalen.  The  carvings  at  the  New 
’!  Museum  are  still  being  executed.  The  rcstora- 
1 tions  at  St.  Mary’s  Church  are  being  actively  car- 
' ried  on. 

Connected  with  the  city  some  very  considerable 
; building  operations  and  architectural  improve- 
I ments,  according  to  the  local  Herald,  have  been 
carried  out  during  the  summer  months,  and  several 
I more  are  projected  and  in  progress.  Hythe 
Bridge  has  been  rebuilt.  Mr.  Galpin  supplies 
1 the  designs,  and  the  contractor  was  Mr.  Dover. 
The  cost  of  this  improvement  was  i,300Z.  In 
Broad-street  a new  building  has  been  erected  by 
■1  Mr.  Frederick  Morrell,  for  the  Churchmen’s 
' Union.  The  new  church  in  the  parish  of  St. 
i Giles’s  is  in  course  of  erection  by  Mr.  Joseph 
' Castle.  On  Norbam  and  "Walton  manors  villas 
are  springing  up.  On  Port  Meadow  extensive 
; improvements  have  been  made.  Turning  to  the 
' other  end  of  the  city  we  find  that  a very  large 
number  of  bouses  have  been  erected  within  the 
last  six  months,  especially  on  the  Cowley  and 
Iffley  roads. 

For  the  new  corn  exchange  a large  number  of 
workmen  have  been  employed  in  clearing  away 


the  old  buildings,  &.c,,  on  the  site,  and  making  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  laying  the  foundation 
stone.  This  ceremony  was  to  take  place  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  30th  ult.,  with  Masonic  rites. 


GAS. 

The  Londoners  in  the  City  are  greatly  ag- 
grieved on  account  of  being  deprived,  by  the 
operation  of  the  Metropolis  Gas  Act,  of  the  pri- 
vilege which  they  have  enjoyed  for  the  last  ten 
years  of  being  supplied  with  gas  at  a cheaper 
rate  than  the  inhabitants  of  other  parts  in  Lon- 
don. Public  meetings,  and  the  other  modes  of 
agitation,  are  being  used  to  get  relief  from  what 
is  held  a grievance,  and  a remedy  for  what  they 
regard  as  a betrayal.”  The  object  of  the  new  Act,  as 
our  readers  know,  was  to  regulate  the  monopoly 
created  by  the  Metropolitan  Gas  Companies  (ex- 
clusive of  the  City),  and  to  protect  the  public ; 
and,  though  no  similar  arrangement  had  been 
made  by  tho  competing  gas  companies  in  the  City, 
they  were  included  in  its  operation.  The  Act 
fixed  the  maximum  price  at  4s.  6d.,  and  the  illu- 
minating power  at  twelve  spermaceti  candles  of 
six  to  the  pound;  and  provided  for  a redaction  of 
price  when  the  profits  exceeded  10  per  cent.  But, 
as  to  consumers  within  the  City,  it  authorizes  the 
equalizing  of  price  in  all  parts  of  the  metropolis; 
and,  by  sanctioning  the  districting  arrangement, 
it  threatens  to  destroy  the  competition  which  pro- 
cured them  many  advantages.  The  Great  Central 
Consumers’  Company,  taking  advantage  of  the 
general  Act,  which  overrides  their  private  one, 
have  advanced  their  price;  alleging  that  the  new 
Act  involves  additional  cost  in  manufacture.  Three 
propositions  have  been  referred  to  the  committee 
of  the  Common  Council  for  their  consideration,  by 
way  of  relief; — to  apply  to  Parliament  for  an 
amendment  of  the  existing  Act;  or  for  the  ex- 
emption of  the  City  from  its  operation ; or  for 
the  erection  of  works  by  the  Corporation  of 
London  to  supply  the  inhabitants  of  the  City 
with  gas. 

The  Great  Central  Company  have  just  declared 
a dividend  of  6 per  cent,  per  annum,  after  paying 
25,OOOZ.  of  compensation  on  account  of  the  tiro  in 
Wood-street. 

The  Cuckfield  Gas  Company  have  lowered  the 
price  of  gas  from  lOs.  per  thousand,  to  83.4d. 

If  gas  can  be  sold  in  Stafford  at  Ss.  9d.  per  1,000 
feet,  and  yield  dividends  of  from  8 to  10  per  cent., 
with  a reserve  fund  amounting  to  12,824/.,  why, 
says  a Dundee  paper,  can  it  not  be  sold  at  a simi- 
lar price  and  as  profitably  iu  Dundee  ? This  ques- 
tion, rejoins  the  Gateshead  Observer,  might  be 
asked,  very  appropriately,  iu  other  towns  than 
Dundee. 

The  directors  of  the  Forfar  Gas  Company  have 
requested  their  secretary  and  manager  to  make 
certain  calculations  as  to  the  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing and  supplying  gas  in  Forfar,  before  definitely 
deciding  upon  any  reduction  in  the  price  charged 
upon  consumers.  It  is  understood  that  the  di- 
rectors generally  were  favourable  to  reducing  the 
price  from  79.  6d.  to  Gs.  8d.  per  1,000  feet. 


IRISH  BUILDING  NEWS. 

The  new  (R-C.)  Church  of  St.  Mary’s,  Athloue, 
has  just  been  completed.  The  church  is  cruciform 
in  plan,  and  contains  nave,  aisles,  transepts, 
chancel,  and  side  chapels,  together  with  sacristy, 
porches,  organ-loft,  baptistery,  tower,  and  spire. 
The  interior  length  is  130  feet,  breadth  across 
nave  and  aisles  57  feet,  breadth  across  transepts 
66  feet,  and  is  about  60  feet  to  the  crown  of  roof. 
The  general  style  is  Early  English,  approaching  in 
some  parts  to  the  Decorated.  The  tower  which 
terminates  one  of  the  aisles  supports  a broached 
spire  pierced  with  two  tiers  of  canopied  lancet- 
lights,  and  is  crowned  with  a Medimval  cross  about 
190  feet  from  the  ground.  The  west  gable  con- 
tains a moulded  and  columned  entrance-door,  toge- 
ther with  a five-light  window,  two  compartments 
of  which  form  recesses  for  figures ; the  entire 
forming  a triple  window  in  the  interior.  The 
chancel  and  side  chapels  are  lighted  by  traceried 
windows  filled  with  stained  ghiss.  The  central 
window  contains  a very  artistic  representation  of 
the  Nativity  of  the  Saviour  and  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  which  have  been  procured  from  Caen  in 
Normandy.  Triple  lancets  light  the  transepts, 
and  double  lancets,  cusped,  light  the  aisles  and 
clerestory,  furnished  with  columns  in  the  interior. 
Cylindrical  columns  of  Wicklow  granite  divide  the 
nave  from  the  aisles,  and  support  lofty  arches 
moulded  in  Portland  cement. 

The  roof  is  of  exposed  and  stained  timber-work, 
decorated  with  cusped  tracery ; the  porticos 
being  supported  in  the  centre  by  lateral  and 


horizontal  curved  struts,  which  add  very  much  to 
the  general  effect.  The  cost  has  been  about 
6,000/.  Mr.  John  Bourke  is  architect. 

We  understand  that  the  new  church  in  Adelaide- 
road,  Dublin,  noticed  in  one  of  the  last  issues  of 
the  Builder,  is  to  be  called  the  “ Catholic  Apostolic 
Church.” 

The  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway 
Company  are  about  erecting  a new  station-house 
in  Church-street,  Nenagh,  county  Tipperary. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a new  Presbyterian 
church  has  been  laid  at  Kingstown.  The  build- 
ing will,  we  uuderetand,  be  erected  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  new  Presbyterian  church  just  erected 
at  Ratbgar.  Messrs.  Cockburn  are  the  contractors. 
Cost,  about  6,000/. 

The  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  has  issued  an 
address  “to  the  members  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  aud  Ireland  ” with  regard  to  church 
accommodation  in  Belfast.  The  object  of  his 
lordship  is  to  obtain  funds  for  the  erection  of  a 
cathedral  in  Belfast  or  its  vicinity.  The  sum 
required  for  the  building,  including  its  endow- 
ment, will  be  about  100,000/. 


NEWS  FROM  NEW  ZEALAND. 

At  a public  meeting  held  on  July  8th,  1861,  at 
Waipuna,  a petition  was  resolved  on  for  making  a 
road  between  Puketapu  and  the  Puketitiri  bush. 

Auckland  desires  to  be  represented  in  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition.  Its  natural  productions  are 
of  more  importance  than  generally  supposed. 

The  erection  of  the  Church  of  Eugland  at 
Napier  is  in  progress,  the  frame  being  up. 

A tender  from  Mr.  Smith  has  been  accepted  for 
forming  and  completing  six  chains  of  Potanc-rond, 
at  the  rate  of  3/-  ISs.  per  chain.  Messrs.  McKaiu 
!l  Brothers’  tender  was  6/.  18s.  2d. 

The  road  from  Tokomairiro  to  the  Tnapeka 
diggings,  iu  Otago,  could  be  made  a good  one  with 
a little  improvement. 

The  superintendent  of  Otago  visited  the  Tuapeka 
gold  fields  on  12th  July.  About  1,000  ounces 
have  been  obtained  from  these  diggings  : of  this 
500  ounces  were  brought  to  town  in  one  day. 

The  White-road,  at  Napier,  as  it  is  popularly 
termed,  being  that  part  of  the  continuation  of 
Hastiugs-street  which  has  been  formed  and 
metalled,  now  extends  rather  more  than  a mile 
and  a furlong  from  the  Star  Hotel,  Napier.  The 
late  contract  is  just  completed,  and  the  work  is 
certainly  a great  public  improvement,  and  at  a 
moderate  expense. 

Napier  Gaol. — The  contract  has  been  taken  for 
digging  the  foundation  of  Napier  gaol.  The  plans 
of  the  building  are  prepared.  Tenders  for  the 
carpenters’  work  were  to  be  shortly  issued. 

Meanee  Bridge. — This  bridge  is  in  course  of 
erection.  Much  of  the  iron  and  timber  bad  been 
brought. 

Canterbury  Bailway. — The  first  sod  of  the 
Lyttleton  and  Christchurch  Railway  was  turned 
with  becoming  ceremony  on  the  17th  July,  1861. 
The  day  w'as  unfavourable,  aud  accidents  occurred 


THE  LATE  MR,  J.  M.  DERICK, 
ARCHITECT. 

You  may  be  inclined  to  add  to  your  short 
notice  (p.  743)  of  this  deceased  gentleman  the 
following  specific  undertakings : — That  be  made 
the  drawings  for  the  folio  work,  “Views  aud 
Details  of  Stanton  Harcourt  Church,  Oxon,”  pub- 
lished in  1811,  for  tho  Oxford  Architectural 
Society;  designed  the  Bruen  Testimoraal  Church 
at  Carlow,  Ireland,  building  iu  1853-4,  in  which 
he  introduced  two  granite  arches  of  a form  calcu- 
lated to  resist  extension  where  great  counterfort 
could  not  be  given.  A diagram  to  illustrate  the 
principle  is  given  in  Vol.  xii.,  p.  34.  In  1844  he 
designed  a church  to  he  erected  at  Colabah,m  the 
East  Indies,  in  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  the 
wars  of  Sciude  and  Aftghanistan.  This  was  car- 
ried out  in  a modified  Florid  Gothic  design,  a good 
idea  of  which  may  be  seen  in  a small  wood  en- 
graving in  the  Illustrated  London  Neu's  for 
February  1st,  1845,  p.  68,  representing  a cruciform 
plan,  with  tower  and  spire  at  the  crux.  The  church 
at  Leeds,  the  first  stone  of  which  was  laid  Septem- 
ber 14tb,  1842,  and  consecrated  at  the  end  of 
October,  1845,  though  then  not  finished  externally, 
was  designed  for  the  Hon.  aud  Rev.  Edward 
Bouverie  Pusey.  The  style  is  Decorated  English, 
and  the  spire,  proposed  to  be  carried  up  230  feet 
from  the  ground,  was  not  then  begun.  He  also 
made  the  selected  design  In  the  competition  for 
the  Choristers’  Schools  at  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford;  and  built  a small  church  at  Manchester. 

W.  P. 
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THE  HUILDEE. 


MEMORIAL  CROSS,  AURUU- 
GABAD,  INDIA. 

The  memorial  cross  wc  have  repre- 
sented was  designed  and  executed  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Earp,  aud  is  to  be  erected 
at  Aurangabad,  India,  to  the  memory 
of  thirty-two  individuals  who  were 
hilled  at  that  station  during  the  late 
mutiny. 

The  cross  stands  altogether  25  feet  in 
height,  on  three  steps.  The  base  is 
of  red  and  yellow  Mansfield  stoue  the 
lower  pai’t  of  it  contains  an  iuscripTion, 
and  tlie  names  of  the  killed. 

The  two  centre  columns  are  of  Galway 
green  marble,  and  the  eight  smaller 
ones  of  Aberdeen  granite,  the  annulus 
being  of  white  marble.  The  cap  and 
canopy-work  are  of  red  and  yellow 
Mansfield  stone,  with  Pyrenean  red 
and  green  marble  columns. 

The  cross  is  of  the  white  Mansfield 
stone,  inlaid  with  coloured  marbles  and 
Derbyshire  spar. 

The  design  originally  included  sculp- 
tures in  the  four  panels,  under  canopies  5 
but  the  subscribers  differed  in  opinion 
as  to  what  subjects  would  be  most  ap- 
propriate, aud  it  was  ultimately  de- 
cided to  have  representiitives  of  the 
foul*  seasons  carved  in  English  foliage. 

This  departure  from  the  original  de- 
sign is  to  be  regretted,  as  figures  would 
have  given  more  expression  to  the  work, 
and  liave  been  more  in  harmony  with 
the  general  design. 


THE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S 
GARDENS. 

Vehy  beautiful  indeed  the  gardens 
are  now  looking.  The  turf  is  as  one 
lingo  emerald,  and  the  beds  are  well 
filled  with  flowers.  The  “embroidery 
beds,”  formed  as  they  are  on  slopes,  ■ 
so  as  to  present  a face  to  those  who 
are  walking,  have  a lively  and  agree- 
able aspect,  suggesting  care  and  taste, 
which  pleasantness  will  be  even  more 
appreciable  in  the  winter.  The  works 
have  made  very  considerable  progress 
since  onr  last  visit ; the  basins  for  water 
are  completed,  and  the  stone  basement 
at  the  head  of  the  principal  body  of 
water,  on  which  the  memorial  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851  is  to  stand, 
has  been  erected,  and  is  ready  to  re- 
ceive it.  Last  week  a rough  model  of 
the  Memorial  was  put  up,  and  Mr. 
Durham’s  figure  of  the  Queen,  which 
is  to  surmount  it,  was  submitted  to  the 
inspection  of  lI.R.H.  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, and  others  interested  in  the  monu- 
ment. It  is  a most  elegant  statue ; 
and  the  whole  promises  to  be,  when 
completed,  a most  successful  work.  It 
is  understood  that  the  memorial  will  be 
solemnly  inangurated  very  soon  after 
the  opening  of  the  International  Exhi- 
bition, — probably  on  her  Majesty’s 
birthday. 

Two  circular  dome-topped  band- 
houses,  of  iron  and  wood  (the  latter 
covered  with  zinc),  on  brick  and  stone 
basements,  are  nearly  finished.  They 
are  light  and  tasteful  in  design.  The 
works  here,  as  our  readers  know,  have 
all  heo:r  executed  by  Mr.  Kelk.  C.  F. 
Harrison  has  been  his  general  foreman 
from  the  commencement,  and  deserves 
a passing  word. 

Vases  and  statues  (the  former  only 
temporary)  are  springing  up  in  various 
parts  of  the  grounds,  including  two 
V’^icbories  by  Rauch  In  bronze,  presented 
to  the  Horticultural  Society  by  the 
Prince  Consort.  These  stand  on  pe- 
destals at  the  cast  end  of  the  central 
cross-walk.  With  much  that  is  elegant 
and  satisfying  in  th^e  statues,  there  is 
a weakness  about  the  feet  and  legs  of 
them,  especially  as  seen  from  some 
situations,  that  leads  us  to  suppose  they 
have  suffered  in  casting. 
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THE  ST.-  JAMES’S  BATHS  AND 
WASHHOUSE,  LONDON. 

The  legislative  enactments  of  184.6  and  1847, 

I enabling  Woughs  and  parislies  to  erect  public 
! baths  and  washhouses  with  money  charged  on  the 
' rates  led,  as  might  readily  be  expected,  to  the 
building  of  several  large  establishments;  and 
) amongst  them  is  the  one  to  which  the  attention  of 
' our  readers  is  directed  in  our  present  number.  It 
i was  anticipated  by  those  who  in  1844  first 
promulgated  this  plan  to  improve thephysical  and 

■ moral  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  that  its 
system  would  be  such  as  to  meet,  in  the  course 
of  time,  with  adoption  in  all  thlchly-populated 
districts  of  the  Icingdom. 

The  establishment  which  our  illustrations  i epre- 
i:  sent  has  recently  been  enlarged  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Charles  Lee,  architect.  The  original 
i;  structure  was  designed  byMr.Pritchnrd  Baly,C,E.; 

I and  the  peculiarity  of  the  site  has  had  considerable 
j influence  on  the  plan  and  arrangements.  The 
I commissioners,  being  unable  to  get  a piece  of 

• ground  of  the  extent  necessary  for  the  desired 
I build’ngs,  had  not  only  to  obtain  the  sanction  of 
1 the  Vestry,  but  also  of  the  Poor-Law  Commis- 
sioners and  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  to 
enable  them  to  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Act  the  freehold  site  on  which  the  St.  James’s 
Public  Baths  and  Washhouse  are  erected. 

I The  building  is  necessarily  divided  into  three 
‘ floors,  exclusive  of  the  basement,  which  is  wholly 
I set  apart  to  the  business  of  the  engineering  and 
! towel-washing  departments.  On  the  first-floor 
j there  arc  thirty-six  first-class  and  fifty-four 
j:  second' class  private  baths;  a swimming-bath, 
i 41  feet  in  length  and  31  feet  wide ; besides 
j a commodious  hoard-room,  and  first-class  wait- 
1 ing-rooin  for  women,  and  superintendent’s  office, 
j communicating  uith  the  money-taker’s  offices 
I and  entrances  on  the  ground-floor  in  Marshall- 
street,  by  separate  flights  of  stone  stairs;  so 
that  bathers  of  the  two  classes  have  to  pass 
through  the  particular  doors  assigned  to  them. 
It  deserves  especial  remark,  also,  that  the 
i swimming-bath,  wliich  contained  upwards  of 
! 30,000  gallons  of  water,  is  constructed  of 
I wrought-iron,  aud  over  the  area  of  the  stone- 
yard  belonging  to  St.  James’s  parish.  The  depth 
varies  according  to  the  incline  of  the  bottom.  On 
: the  second-floor  are  provided  eighty-four  separate 

■ washing  and  drying  compartments,  five  centrifugal 
' wringing-machines,  a commodious  mangling  and 

• ironing  department,  appropriately  fitted  up  with 
, every  convenience,  and  a large  waiting-room.  Access 
I to  the  washhouse  aud  laundry  is  gained  by  moans 
i of  a roomy  entrance  in  Dufoixr’s-place,  Broad- 
! street,  which  leads  to  a double  flight  of  stone 
I stairs,  communicating  with  tbe  matron’s  office;  in 
, which  a money-taker  serves  out  tickets  to  the 
I washers,  marked  with  the  time  at  which  they 
i were  issued.  On  the  second  floor  i%  also  provided 
I suitable  accommodation  for  the  superintendent 

and  matron.  The  establishment  is  replete  in  every 
arrangement  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
customers  of  both  classes ; and  the  first-class  baths 
provided  for  women  are  attractive  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  details  of  management  are  excellent, 
and  everything  wore  the  semblance  of  order  and 
regularity.  The  new  buildings  have  been  sub- 
stantially erected  by  Mr.  William  Palmer,  and  the 
I additional  engineering  works  by  the  contractor, 
Mr.  Alfred  May. 

The  sum  spent  by  the  Commissioners  for  build- 
I ings,  machinery,  furniture,  towelling,  &c.,  from 
1 first  to  last,  is,  in  round  numbers,  21,000Z. ; of 
! which,  15,000?.  were  raised  at  4 per  cent.,  and 

• 6,000?.  at  44  per  cent.,  on  the  security  of  the  rates, 
repayable  by  annual  instalments  extending  over 
a period  of  thirty  years.  Compared  with  many 

I undertakings,  and  measured  by  the  value  of  the 
i results  already  obtained,  this  outlay  may  well  be 

• termed  productive. 

To  so  great  an  extent  has  the  establishment 
been  made  use  of  that,  since  it  was  opened  in  1852, 
' the  gross  receipts  from  bathers  and  washers  have 
amounted,  to  September  28th  of  this  present  year, 
to  the  very  considerable  sum  of  19,726?.  98.  5d.; 
I of  which,  8,134?.  3s.  lid.  was  on  account  of  the 
washhouse,  which  had  been  used  on  383,590  dif- 
ferent occasions.  987,922  baths  were  taken; 
of  which  number  there  were  183,791  first- 
class,  555,896  second,  and  248.235  swimming. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  majority  of  bathers 
are  second  class:  this  is  chiefly  due  to  the  pre- 
ponderating numbers  of  the  humbler  classes  who 
' are  located  near  this  establishment. 

It  should  he  mentioned,  however,  that,  as  baths 
j : and  washhouses  have  been  increased,  the  demand 
; advanced  with  the  supply.  In  the  year  1856  a 
return  was  made  up  by  Mr.  Woolcott,  then 


secretary  to  the  parent  committee,  showing  the 
steady  progression  of  business  at  tbe  metropolitan 
establishments,  as  well  as  the  importance  which 
this  system  bad  assumed  in  parishes  where  it  was 
fairly  and  liberally  started.  By  that  return  it 
was  shown  that, — 


In  the  year  1848,  the  receipts  at  two  establishments  in 

London  amonntert  to 2,806  5 1 

In  1849,  at  three  ditto  6,379  17  3 

In  1850,  at  four  ditto  9.823  10  6 

In  1851,  at  six  ditto 12,906  12  5 

In  1852,  at  eight  ditto 15,627  5 8 

In  1853,  at  nine  ditto  18,213  5 8 

In  1854,  at  eleven  ditto 23,257  17  9 

In  1855,  at  thirteen  ditto  84,526  7 2 


Producing  an  increase,  in  the  year  1855  over 

1848,  of ^21,630  2 1 

And,  including  the  receipts  to  the  close  of 

the  years  1846  and  18»7, making  atotalof  116,755  2 10 


It  is  obvious  that  tbe  system  established  in  the 
year  1844  has  proved  highly  beneficial  to  the 
community. 

In  adverting  to  the  foregoing  return,  it  would 
be  unjust  not  to  observe,  that  few  measures  of 
social  progress  have  owed  more  to  one  individual 
than  this  important  organization  owes  to  Mr. 
Baly  for  the  ability  that  he  has  displayed  in 
applying  his  engineering  knowledge  and  inventive 
powers  to  the  purposes  of  daily  life.  The  public 
are  also  indebted,  very  largely,  for  the  direct  and 
material  aid  which  the  parent  committee  have 
given  to  the  development  of  its  principles  in  the 
country.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  any  length 
upon  the  great  difficulties  which  that  committee 
had  to  surmount : at  tbe  same  time  it  must  be 
remembered  th.at  one  of  the  essentials  of  success, 
ou  which  everything  depended,  was  that  baths 
and  wash-houses  should  be  self-supporting } and 
the  dirticulty  lay  in  combining  this  essential  with 
such  charges  as  should  place  them  fairly  within 
the  reach  of  the  humbler  classes.*  That  difficulty 
the  company  fairly  met  and  grappled  with.  They 
proved  that  the  remedy  required  by  humanity 
and  morality  is  not  incompatible  with  the  stern 
demands  of  political  economy.  They  demonstrated 
most  satisfactorily  that  dirt  need  nob  necessarily 
he  the  companion  of  poverty,  and  that  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community  need  not  he  subjected  to 
an  evil  at  once  degrading  and  injurious. 

Looking,  then,  to  tbe  fact,  that  during  the  last 
two  years  (1859  and  1860)  there  was  a surplus  of 
receipts  over  expenditure,  at  the  St.  James’s  Baths 
and  \Vashhouses,  of  nearly  500?.;  and  that  even 
now  this  valuable  institution  is  comparatively  un- 
known to  many,  owing  to  its  retired  situation;  it ; 
may  be  safely  said  that  the  results  which  have 
followed,  and  are  likely  to  follow,  will  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  ratepayers. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  repeat  the  words  of  the 
report  addressed  by  Mr.  Baly  to  the  parent  com- 
mittee in  1852,”f — “No  honest  blush  need  cross 
the  mechanic’s  face  at  receiving  here  a dole  of 
charity  : he  is  enabled  to  pay  for  the  benefit  he 
receives,  and  he  is  on]y  bound  by  that  reasonable 
tie  of  gratitude  to  those  whose  position,  influence, 
and  skill  have  practically  devised  those  means  for 
his  comfort,  tbe  acknowledgment  of  which  is  alike 
honourable  to  the  recipient  and  the  donor.” 


REFERENCES  TO  PLANS. 

Ground  Plan. 

A.  Waiting-room  to  swimming-bath. 

B.B.  Offices. 

C.  Entrance  to  women’s  first-class  baths. 

D.  Efitrance  to  women’s  second-class  baths. 

E.  Waiting-room  to  women’s  second-class  baths. 

F.  Entrance  to  men’s  first-class  baths. 

G.  Entrance  to  men’s  second-class  baths. 

H.  Staircase  to  women’s  first- class  baths. 

I.  Staircase  to  women’s  second-class  baths. 

J.  Staircase  to  men's  first-class  baths. 

K.  Staircase  to  men's  second-class  batbs. 

L.  Stairs  to  one  pair. 

M.  Passage. 

One-pair  Plan. 

A.  Board-room. 

B.  Superintendent’s  office. 

C.  Women’s  first-class  waiting-room. 

D.  Stairs  to  two  pairs. 

E.  Women’s  first-class  baths. 

F.  Women’s  second-class  baths. 

G.  Waiting-room  to  men’s  second-class  baths. 

H.  Men's  second-class  baths. 

I.  Waiting-room  to  men’s  first-class  baths. 

J.  Men’s  first-class  baths. 

K.  Swimming-bath. 

L.  Matron’s  office. 

M.  From  laundry. 

N.N.  W.Cs. 


* The  Act  10  & 11  Vic.  cap.  6l,  enacts,  that  the 
charges  for  the  baths  for  the  labouring  classes  shall  be 
one  penny  for  a cold  bath,  and  twopence  far  a warm  bath  ; 
also  for  the  use,  by  one  person,  of  the  conveniences  for 
washing  and  drying,  threepence  for  two  hours  together 
in  any  one  day. 

t See  “ Statement  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  promote  the  Establishment  of  Bath.s 
aud  Wasbliouses  for  the  Labouring  Classes,"  &c.  &c. 
1852.  London;  Effingham  Wilson. 


Pwo-pair  Flan. 

A.  Superintendent’s  sitting-room. 

6.  Kitchen. 

C. C.  Bed-rooms. 

D. D.  Store-rooms. 

E.  Landing. 

F.  Well-hole  to  light  waiting-rooms. 

G.G.  Mangles. 

H.  Ironing-room. 

I.  Ironing-boards. 

J.J.  Washing-places  and  drying-closets. 

K.  Shelves. 

L.L.  Wringing  machines. 

M.  Roof  over  swimming-baths. 

N.  Washers’  waituig-room. 

O.  Stairs  for  ingress. 

P.  Stairs  for  egress. 

Q.Q.  W.Cs. 


THE  WELSHPOOL  SEWERAGE  AND 
WATER  SUPPLY  QUESTIONS. 

An  adjourned  public  mectinfr  bas  been  held 
in  the  Town  Hall,  Welshpool,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  and  considering  the  report 
of  the  committee  appointed  at  a public  meet- 
ing of  the  ratepayers,  held  on  the  9tb  of  July 
last,  to  make  inquiries  aud  report  in  respect  of 
the  proposals  for  providing  tbe  town  with  sewer- 
age, drainage,  aud  water  supply.  The  mayor  pre- 
sided. The  report  stated  that  the  cost  of  the 
sewerage,  according  to  Messrs.  Dymond’s  estimate 
of  1855,  was  2,958?.  ; to  the  tenders  of  1857, 
2,583?.;  and  to  those  of  1861,  3,248?.;  and  as  to 
water  supply,  that  the  quantity  of  w.ater  flowing 
over  the  weir  at  the  Black-pool  was  equal  to 
159,860  cubic  feet  each  day,  after  continued 
dry  weather,  and  that  the  quantity  would  appear 
to  be  generally  much  more,  while  that  required 
for  the  supply  of  the  town  was  only  17,561 
cubic  feet  each  day  : a storage  reservoir,  there- 
fore, it  was  conceived,  would  not  be  reqiiisito  : the 
cost  of  such  a reservoir,  according  to  Messrs. 
Dymond’s  estimate  of  1855,  would  be  2,822?.; 
according  to  the  tenders  of  1857,  2,600?.;  and 
according  to  those  of  September,  1861,  3,851/. 
The  cost,  without  the  storage  reservoir,  according 
to  Messrs.  Dymond’s  estimate,  is  3,325?.;  accord- 
ing to  the  tender  of  1857,  2,262?. ; and  according 
to  those  of  the  present  year,  2,874?.  The  meet- 
ing resolved  unanimously,  “ That  the  report  of 
the  committee  be  approved  of,  and  the  ratepayers 
express  a hope  that  the  local  board,  in  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Health  of  Towns 
Acts,  do  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  carry  out 
the  sanitary  measures  suggested  effectually,  with 
strict  regard  to  economy.”  Mr.  E.  T.  Harrison, 
surgeon,  in  seconding  the  motion,  proceeded  to 
show  that  tbe  great  cause  of  an  epidemic  linger- 
ing 80  much  longer  in  Welshpool  than  in  oi  her 
parts  of  the  country  was  because  of  the  bad  system 
of  drainage  which  they  had. 


BATH  SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

A PUBLIC  MEETING  was  held  in  the  GuildhaU 
on  Saturday  before  last,  presided  over  by  the 
Mayor,  to  distribute  to  successful  competitors  the 
medals  and  other  prizes  awarded  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art. 

Mr.  Tite,  M.P.,  was  present,  and  delivered  an 
excellent  address,  in  course  of  which  he  said  ; — 
When  we  were  shut  out  from  the  Continent  by 
the  long  war  which  followed  the  French  revolu- 
tion, “when,”  as  Byron  phrased  it,  “George  III. 
was  king,”  certainly  in  the  art  and  science  of 
architecture,  painting,  combination  of  colour,  and 
all  that  related  to  the  elegancies  of  life,  England 
sank  below  the  Continent.  The  opening  up  of  the 
Continent  after  the  peace  revealed  that  to  tliem ; 
and  their  learned  societies  in  London  did  all  they 
could  to  encourage  a better  acquaintance  with  art 
literature,  and  with  the  ancient  stores  of  painting, 
architecture,  and  sculpture  abroad,  of  which  they 
had  become,  to  a certain  extent,  ignorant.  Still 
nothing  was  done  amongst  the  people  until  tho 
revivification,  if  he  might  so  speak,  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  with  which  he  had  been  connected  twenty- 
five  years.  That  Society  had  diminished  to  500 
or  600  members,  doing  nothing,  and  was  revived 
principally  by  the  influence  of  that  excellent  man, 
the  Prince  Consort.  It  then  brought  this  ques- 
tion distinctly  under  the  notice  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  Government  bad  since  given  it  the 
support  which  was  becoming  to  them.  Looking  at 
tho  enormous  suras  of  money  required  aunually 
from  Parliament  for  the  education  of  the  people, 
it  was  natural  that  the  Government  should  desire 
in  this  case  to  encourage  the  admirable  principle 
of  making  these  schools  self-supporting.  It  was 
a right  principle  for  Englishmen  to  act  upon, 
making  them  independent  of  Government  aid.  He 
wished  to  tell  the  lads  now  before  him,  that  their 
skill  was  in  their  own  right  hands,  and  that  the 
ability  to  serve  themselves  was  the  best  ability 
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they  could  possibly  possess.  Those  who  had  been 
disappointed  in  obtaining  distinction  this  year 
should  not  give  up.  The  Scottish  patriot,  when 
defeated,  believed  his  country  ruined,  and  threw 
himself  on  the  ground  in  despair.  While  in  that 
position,  he  saw  a spicier  attempt  nine  times  before 
it  succeeded  in  attaching  the  end  of  its  web.  He 
had  made  eight  attempts,  and  failed ; hut  he 
decided  from  this  incident  to  make  the  ninth,  and 
ho  then  succeeded.  So  it  would  be  with  the  young 
folk  before  him  j and  if  they  deserved  success 
next  year,  they  would  be  successful. 

Mr.  Tite  then  proceeded  to  distribute  the  prizes ; 
and,  in  seconding  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  C.  E. 
Davis,  the  honorary  secretary,  he  said  it  was  re- 
markable to  see,  in  Roman  Catholic  Belgium, , 
where  great  attention  was  paid  to  these  matters, 
that  art  was  lower,  certainly  amongst  the  painters, 
than  in  almost  any  country  in  Europe;  so  that 
Belgian  painters  stood  no  chance  with  English. 

Had  Mr.  Tite  been  at  the  late  Art  Congress 
in  Antwerp,  we  are  disjiosed  to  think  he  would 
have  qualified  this  remark. 


ROYAB  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Opekations  will  commence  here  on  Monday 
evening,  the  dth  of  November,  when  the  presi- 
dent, sir.  Tite,  ST.P.,  will  deliver  an  opening 
aildrcss';  and  a paper,  “On  the  Conservation  of 
Ancient  Architectural  .Monuments  and  Remains,” 
will  be  read  by  Sir.  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A. 

In  conformity  with  a resolution  passed  at  the 
special  general  meeting,  held  on  Slonday,  July  1, 
1801,  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  Archi- 
tectural Examination  will  be  resumed  on  the 
second  Slonday  in  November  (the  11th). 

On  the  succeeding  Slonday  evening,  November 
18th,  a paper,  “ On  the  Mode  in  which  Light  was 
Introduced  into  Greek  Temples,”  will  be  read  by 
Mr.  Janies  Fergusson,  fellow. 


STATUES  AND  SIONUAIENTS. 

Slatue  of  the  late  Sir  William  Peel.~\  white 
marble  statue  of  the  late  Sir  William  Peel,  in  his 
uniform,  in  the  act  of  drawing  the  sword  from  the 
scabbard,  and  of  full  life  size,  on  a pedestal  of  veined 
marble,  has  been  pl.acod  in  the  chancel  of  Sandy 
church  : the  inscription  Is  on  the  pedestal.  The 
statue,  according  to  the  Bedford  Times,  is  a 
striking  likeness.  It  was  executed  by  Sir.  Thecd, 
of  London. 


>-icaxue  oj  the  late  Jokyi  Fielden,  J/.P.— Th 
committee  to  the  Fielden  Slemorial  Fund  liav. 
determined  to  commemorate  the  services  of  th. 
late  John  Fielden,  M.P.  for  Oldham,  in  amelio 
rating  the  condition  of  factory  children,  by  th' 
erection  of  a bronze  statue  in  a public  part  o 
Totlmorden.  The  statue  will  be  7 feet  6 inche 
high,  and  will  cost  1,000?.,  independent  of  th' 
pcdtstal  and  expenses  of  erection.  The  sculpto 
to  whom  the  work  has  been  entrusted  is  Mr.  .1.  H 
Foley.  R.A.  Amongst  the  public  men  who  hav( 
contributed  are  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Lor< 
.lobn  Manner.s;,  Lord  Feversham,  and  the  Rmh 
Hon.  W.  Cowper.  ° 

Statue  of  Sir  Thomas  Acland.—lihe  somewha 
novel  circumstance  of  the  erection  of  a monumcn 
to  a living  worthy  has  just  taken  place  at  Exeter 
A marble  statue  of  Sir  T.  Acland,  of  Killerton 
Devon,  has  been  erected  on  one  of  the  plateaux  o 
^orthernhay,  m the  city  of  Exeter,  by  Mr.  E.  B 
Stephens,  sculptor.  At  the  ceremony  of  inaugura 
tion  the  Mayor  and  corporatiou  of  Exeter  at 
tended  m state ; a large  number  of  county  gentle 
men  and  others  being  present.  Among  these  wen 
the  Earl  of  Devon,  Lord  Poltlmore,  Lord  Clifford 
Sir  S.  Lorthoote,  M.P.,  the  Eight  Hon.  M.  Adder 
1’  .K'^'t-Aimiral  Craigie,  General  Studd 
Colonel  Acland,  Dr.  Acland,  the  Eev.  L.  Acland 
and  Mr.  J.  B.  Acland  (four  sons  of  the  hon 
baronet)  A banquet  was  held  in  the  evening,  thi 
Lari  of  Devon  m the  chair.  The  following  inotti 
on  the  pedestal  was  suggested  by  the  late  Ear 
lorteseue,  who  m early  life  was  the  political  op 
ponent  of  S.r  T.  Acland  libi 

largimiir  honores.  ’ The  statue  contained  the  fol 
lowing  inscription Erected  as  a tribute  o 
atlectionate  respect  for  private  worth  and  publii 
integrity,  and  in  testimony  of  admiration  for  thi 
generous  heart  and  open  hand  which,  withou 
regard  to  party,  race,  or  creed,  have  been  eve. 
ready  to  protect  the  weak,  to  relieve  the  needy 
and  succour  the  oppressed.” 

Monument  to  John  Leaden. — The  monumen 
to  the  memory  of  Dr.  John  Leyden,  the  poet  an( 
linguist,  which  has  been  erected  in  his  native  vil 
luge  of  Denholm,  Roxburghshire,  has  been  inaiign 
rated,  amid  a vast  assemblage  of  his  aduiirerE 


On  the  monument  are  the  following  inscriptious  : 
“ John  Leyden,  born  at  Denholm,  8th  September, 
1775.  Died  at  Batavia,  28th  August,  1811.”  “To 
the  memory  of  the  poet  and  Oriental  scholar, 
whose  genius,  learning,  and  manly  virtues  were 
an  honour  to  his  country,  and  shed  a lustre  on  bis 
native  Teviotdale,  this  monument  was  erected 
A.D.  1861.”  The  Earl  of  Minto  and  Admiral 
Elliot  took  part  in  the  inaugural  ceremony. 

Monument  to  M.  Jacquard. — The  monument 
recently  erected  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Lyons,  in  the  cemetery  of  Oulins,  near  that  city, 
over  the  grave  of  Jacquard,  the  inventor  of  the 
loom  for  weaving  figured  silk,  has  been  inau- 
gurated, in  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of 
people.  The  monument  consists  of  a white  marble 
tomb,  raised  several  steps  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  and  sculptured  with  a bas-relief  repre- 
.senting  the  city  of  Lyons  crowning  Jacquard’s 
bust.  Over  this,  in  gold  letters,  “ A.  Jacquard” 
is  inscribed.  The  tomb  is  surrounded  by  an  iron 
railing. 


EDINBURGH, 

THE  NEW  POST-OFFICE,  INDUSTRIAL  MUSEUM,  &C. 

The  Posi-ofice. — The  foundation-stone  of  this 
now  edifice  was  laid  by  the  Prince  Consort  on  the 
23rd  nit.  Tho  day  was  kept  partly  as  a holiday, 
and  thousands  witnessed  tlie  ceremonial.  Tlie 
site  of  the  new  building  is  one  of  the  most  central 
in  tho  city,  being  at  the  point  where  the  three 
principal  thoroughfares, — the  North  Bridge, 
Priflccs-street,  and  Leilh-wallc, — intersect  each 
other.  To  make  way  for  it,  the  Theatre  Royal 
and  the  adjoining  buildings  in  Sbakspeare-square 
have  been  removed;  and,  while  in  front  the  new 
building  will  be  on  the  street  level,  the  ground 
falls  precipitously  behind,  and  the  North  British 
Railway,  from  its  central  station  in  what  was  in 
olden  time  the  “Nor’  loch,”  will  bo  able  to  send 
its  vans  for  the  mail-bags  under  tho  eaves  of  the 
building.  The  new  Post-office  will  be  built  from 
designs  prepared  by  Mr.  Matheson.of  her  Majesty’s 
Board  of  Works  in  Edinbiirgli,  and  is  in  the 
Italian  style.  The  building  presents  a frontage 
of  130  feet  to  Princes-street,  and  of  178  feet  to 
the  North-bridge;  both  fronts  being  broken  into 
three  portions;  the  wings  being  three  stories  in 
height  and  the  centres  two  stories.  In  the  public 
lobby,  as  designed,  the  architect  proposes  to  in- 
troduce walls  and  pilasters  of  polished  red  and 
gray  gr.anitc.  The  internal  arrangements  of  the 
office  include  two  large  saloons,  80  feet  by  42  feet, 
for  the  letter-carriers  and  sorters.  The  contractor 
for  the  builder  is  Mr.  George  Roberts;  and  a 
period  of  three  years  has  been  given  to  finish  it. 
The  cost  of  tho  site  was  about  40,000?.,  it  being 
one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  city;  and  that 
of  the  new  building  is  estimated  at  about  50,000?. 
The  Prince  Consort,  in  his  reply  to  an  address 
by  the  Lord  Provost,  alluded  in  commendatory 
torm.s  to  the  new  post  hanks,  which,  he  trusted, 
would  confer  most  important  benefits  on  the  w'ork- 
ing  classes. 

The  IndtisCrial  Museum. — After  the  laying  of 
the  chief  stone  of  the  new  Post-office,  the  Prince 
Consort  and  suite,  attended  by  the  Lord  Provost 
and  magistrates,  proceeded  to  theUniversity,  in  the 
large  quadrangle  of  which  the  University  rifle  corps 
were  drawn  up  as  a guard  of  honour.  The  Prince 
was  met  on  the  staircase  loading  to  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  by  Sir  D.  Brewster,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  Principal  of  the  University,  and 
court  and  sonatus  of  the  college,  in  their  academical 
robes.  The  Prince  then  proceeded  to  lay  the  chief 
stone  of  the  Industrial  Museum,  the  site  of  which 
is  immediately  in  rear  of  theUniversity  buildings. 
Unfortunately,  the  site  is  not  one  which  will  pre- 
sent a complete  view  of  the  Museum  from  any 
distance.  For  the  present,  only  a little  more  than 
a third  part  of  the  building  has  been  contracted 
for, — namely,  the  east  wing  and  a small  part  of 
the  centre.  The  designs  for  the  edifice  are  by 
Captain  Fowke,  R.E.,  and  Mr.  Robert  Matheson, 
architect  to  her  M.ijcsty’s  Commissioners  of  Works 
in  Scotlaud.  The  entire  frontage  is  about  395  feet, 
and  the  portion  contracted  for  extends  to  170  feet. 
The  general  character  of  the.  building  is  Venetian, 
but  adapted  in  its  arrangements  to  a more  rigorous 
climate.  The  frontage  of  each  wing  is  about 
90  feet,  and  the  central  portion,  which  recedes 
from  the  wings  about  2G  feet,  exhibits  a principal 
entrance  and  upper  and  lower  corridors,  connecting 
the  wmgs,_  and  running  parallel  with  the  great 
saloon  behind.  The  entrance  is  by  a triple  arch- 
way breaking  the  line  of  the  lower  corridor.  The 
whole,  building  is  set  on  an  elevated  basement, 
diminishing  to  the  westward  with  the  rise  of  the 
ground.  The  edifice  in  the  interior  consists  of  a 
great  saloon,  which  will  be  266  feet  by  70  feet. 


and  of  large  saloons  behind  each  wing,  130  feet  by 
57  feet ; and  of  side  saloons,  70  feet  by  51  feet. 
The  present  contract  embraces  the  east  wing  saloon 
and  aide  saloon,  and  105  feet  of  the  great  saloon. 
The  height  from  the  floor  to  the  roof  of  the  latter 
is  77  feet.  There  are  semicircular  flights  of  stairs 
rising  from  either  end  of  the  great  saloon,  giving 
access  to  two  galleries,  upper  and  lower,  which  are 
carried  round  all  the  saloons.  Ornamental  iron 
hand-rails  are  carried  round  the  galleries ; and  the 
roof,  which  is  supported  from  the  floor  level  on 
cast-iron  pillars,  is  constructed  of  laminated  arched 
ribs.  In  the  east  wing  a large  lecture-room  will 
occupy  the  basement  and  lower  story,  with  accom- 
modation for  700  persons;  and  the  two  upper 
stories  will  form  small  exhibition  saloons  of  about 
80  feet  by  52  feet.  The  present  contract,  it  is 
expected,  will  take  about  two  years  to  finish.  The 
contractor  is  Jlr.  David  Rae,  who  is  just  on  the 
eve  of  completing  another  Government  contract  in 
Edinburgh — namely,  the  new  Register-house, 
situate  behind  the  original  building,  at  the  oast 
end  of  Priuccs-street. 

Holyrood. — After  tho  ceremony  at  the  Museum, 
Mr.  Cowper  and  Mr.  Matheson  conducted  the 
Priuce  over  the  new  stables  and  guardhouse  now 
building  in  front  of  the  palace,  also  over  the 
grounds  attached  to  the  palace  and  the  chapel.  In 
the  palace  his  Royal  Highness  had  the  opportunity 
of  inspecting  the  designs  of  the  new  Post-olficc  and 
the  Industrial  Museum. 

The  Ancient  Marlcet  Cross. — Some  time  ago  we 
noticed  the  proposal  made  by  a number  of  gentle- 
men in  Edinburgh  to  resuscitate,  ou  or  near  the 
old  site,  the  ancient  Market-cross  which  had  been 
removed  about  a century  ago.  This  proposal  wo 
now  learn  has  been  abandoned ; the  town-council 
having  refused  by  a majority  to  grant  the  site 
required,  but  proposing  another,  the  acceptance  of 
which  tho  committee  considered  would  be  “incon- 
sistent with  all  traditions  on  the  subject,  and 
irreconcileablc  with  all  the  expectations  that  had 
been  held  out  to  subscribers.”  The  committee 
conclude  their  statement  by  expressing  “ siucere 
concern  at  this  issue  of  their  repeated  elTorts;  and 
fear  that  the  possibility  of  reviving  tho  Cross  of 
Edinburgh  in  any  shape,  through  concurrence  of 
the  town-council,  is  at  an  end.”  They  now  order 
that  the  mon<:y  gathered  for  the  re-erection  of 
the  cross  be  returned  to  the  rcspr-ctivo  donors. 
Tlie  design  submitted  was  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
fuc  simile  of  the  cross  removed  in  175G  ; and  tho 
site  requested  was  at  the  opening  of  Parliament- 
square  in  the  High-street.  The  majority  of  the 
town-council  (whose  small  sympathy  with  tradition 
and  antiquity  was  singularly  instanced  in  their 
refusal  to  fulfil  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  rererenec 
to  Trinity  College  Churcli)  proposed  a site  oppo- 
site the  County-buildings,  which  did  not  belong 
to  them,  and  which  an  Act  of  Parliament  had 
expressly  declared  should  not  be  built  upon. 

Co-operative  Building  Company. — The  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  first  new  building  undertaken  by 
the  Edinburgh  Co-operative  Building  Comp.any 
has  been  laid  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Begg.  The  company, 
says  tho  local  Neics,  was  commenced  about  six 
months  ago  with  a nominal  capital  of  10,000?.,  the 
shares  being  1?.  each.  After  having  the  society 
fully  organised,  a conveniently-situate  piece  of 
ground  was  secured  between  Cauonmills  and 
Stockbridge,  at  the  back  of  Saxe-Coburg-place. 
The  piece  of  ground  is  enough  for  the  erection  of 
five  blocks  of  buildings,  each  separate  block  con- 
taining eight  bouses  two  stories  high,  and  each 
house  having  three  distinct  apartments,  with 
requisite  conveniences ; and,  besides,  attached  to 
it,  a plot  of  ground  suitable  for  a garden. 


NEW  HOSPITALS. 

Leeds. — A new  hospital  for  women  and  children 
has  been  opened  at  Leeds  by  the  Bishop  of  Ripou 
and  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  For  the  purpose.  Spring- 
field  Lodge  was  purchased,  at  a cost  of  3,000/., 
aud  alterations  and  additions  have  been  made  at  a 
farther  outlay  of  about  1,400?.  The  hospital  is 
capable  of  accommodating  fifty  to  sixty  patients, 
and  is  situate  a little  to  the  north  of  St.  George’s 
Church,  on  elevated  ground.  The  old  building 
(the  front  part  of  which  was  two  stories  high,  and 
the  back  three)  was  not  pulled  down,  but  the  roof 
was  taken  oil’,  so  as  to  give  greater  height  to  the 
chamber  floor,  over  which  an  additional  story  has 
been  added.  A lantern  tower,  rising  considerably 
above  the  roof,  marks  its  cbar.acter  as  a public  in- 
stitution. The  architects  employed  were  Messrs. 

Perkin  & Backhouse. At  a speci.U  general 

board  of  the  trustees  of  the  Leeds  Infirmary,  it 
has  been  resolved  to  erect  a new  infirmary  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  or  Sunny  Bank,  also  near  St. 
George’s  Church  ; the  present  infirmary  and  its 
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site  to  be  sold  for  the  purchase  of  the  new  site  j 
hut  the  cost  of  the  new  erections  to  be  provided 
for  by  public  subscriptions.  A building  committee 
has  accordingly  been  formed,  with  full  power  to 
purchase  the  site,  to  obtain  and  select  designs, 
and  generally  to  carry  the  works  into  execution. 

Devoiiport. — Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Norman,  of  Devonport,  architect,  for  a pro- 
posed “ Devonport,  Stonehouse,  and  Cornwall 
Hospital,”  to  bo  erected  on  an  elevated  site 
at  the  head  of  Newpassage-hill.  Miss  Night- 
ingale, Sir  J.  Liddell,  Dr.  Sutherland,  and 
Captain  Gallon,  Il.E.,  arc  said  to  have  been 
consulted  in  reference  to  the  building.  The 
intended  building  will  consist  of  a centre  and 
two  pavilion  wings,  situate  within  ten  minutes’ 
walk  from  the  railway  station.  The  central  block 
has  a basement  appropriated  for  the  general  offices. 
On  the  ground-floor  is  an  entrance-hall,  with  a re- 
ception room  for  dispensary  or  out-patients  j also 
a dispensary,  a reccptiou-room  for  the  medical 
officers  and  managers,  and  a matron’s  room.  On 
the  first-floor  are  two  special  wards  adapted  for 
thirteen  beds,  proposed  for  reception  of  children 
and  patients  enabled  to  pay  a weekly  sum  on  the 
principle  of  the  Mount  Edgeumbe  Ward  at  Ply- 
mouth. On  the  second-floor  are  two  special  wards, 
adapted  for  six  beds,  which  it  is  proposed  to  ap- 
propriate as  an  eye  infirmary.  The  fall  of  the 
ground  has  made  it  available  for  a basement  under 
the  western  pavilion  wing  : part  of  this  is  appro- 
priated for  additional  offices,  and  the  remainder 
(all  of  which  is  above  the  surface)  for  a casualty 
or  accident  ward,  with  eight  bods.  The  first-floor 
of  this  wing  will  have  sixteen  beds  for  male 
patients,  and  tlic  second-floor  the  same  number  of 
beds  for  female  patients.  The  eastern  pavilion 
wing  has  no  basement,  but  contains  two  floors 
for  sixteen  beds  each,  to  be  appropriated,  with  a 
separate  entrance-hall,  staircase,  and  airing  ground, 
exclusively  as  a female  lock  ward. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Seqford,  Sussex, — The  chancel  of  this  church 
has  been  removed  during  the  past  week : it  was  a 
square  brick  apartment,  with  flat  lathed  and 
plastered  ceiling,  and  sash  windows;  and  a new 
chancel  and  apse  are  being  erected.  Transepts  are 
to  be  added,  and  the  south  porch  and  seating 
renewed.  The  Early  English  nave  arches,  which 
will  not  be  disturbed,  are  remarkable  for  having 
the  capitals  of  the  piers  sculptured,  with  full- 
length  figures  about  nine  inches  high,  representiug 
sculptural  historical  subjects.  The  work  is  under- 
taken by  Mr.  Cane,  of  Brighton.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  John  Billing. 

Kingstove  {Stafford). — The  new  church  lately 
erected  here,  to  replace  the  old  dilapidated  parish 
church,  was  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field on  the  2lst  ult.  It  is  designed  in  the  Early 
English  style  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  consists 
of  a nave,  apsidal  chancel,  south  aisle  (divided 
from  the  nave  by  an  arcade  of  five  arches),  and  a 
vestry ; and  at  the  cast  end  of  the  aisle  is  a tower 
and  spire  to  contain  five  bells;  hut  at  present  the 
three  removed  from  the  former  tower  only  are 
used.  The  benefice  is  in  the  gift  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Talbot,  and  the  church  has  been 
erected  at  his  expense,  with  the  aid  of  grants  from 
the  Lichfield  Diocesan  Society  aud  the  Incorpo- 
rated Society  for  Building  Churches,  from  the 
designs  of  Sir.  D.  Brandon,  and  is  intended  to 
contain  sittings  for  300  persons,  all  of  which  are 
open  and  free.  The  walls  are  constructed  of  stone 
from  the  Hollington  quarries,  in  random  work ; 
and  the  dressed  stonework  of  the  windows,  doors, 
buttresses,  and  copings  is  from  other  beds  of  the 
same  quarries.  The  floors  are  paved  with  Messrs. 
Minton’s  encaustic  tile^,  of  varied  designs;  and 
under  the  fioor  of  the  vestry  a crypt  has  been  pro- 
vided for  warming  the  church.  The  open-tim- 
bered roofs,  resting  on  richly-carved  corbels,  are 
covered  on  the  outside  with  Staflbrdshire  tiles, 
and  the  spire  with  circular  and  square  tiles  of  a 
similar  description.  The  works  have  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Evans,  of  Ellastoiie;  and  the  carving 
of  the  corbels,  bosses,  stone  pulpit,  and  font,  have 
been  executed  by  Mr.  Ford,  of  Stoke-on-Trent. 

Cricklioioell. — The  old  church  spire  (the  only 
one  in  the  county)  has  lately  undergoue  repair. 
The  old  shingling  has  been  stripped  off,  and  it  is 
now  re-shingled  with  cleaved  beart-of-oak,  and 
restored  to  its  original  height,  with  a new  vane 
and  points.  The  work  will  cost  the  parish  about 
400Z.  The  money  has  been  borrowed,  to  be  re- 
paid, with  interest,  by  instalments  spread  over  a 
period  of  twenty  years.  A new  town-clock  is  to 
he  placed  in  the  tower  under  the  parapet. 

Leamington. — The  Roman  Catholic  Chapel,  in 
George-street,  is  about  to  be  replaced  by  a more 


commodious  structure,  from  designs  by  Mr.  H. 
Glutton,  of  London,  the  execution  of  which  has 
been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Gascoyne,  whose  tender  of 
3,102?.  has  been  accepted  by  the  referees.  The 
new  edifice,  which  will  occupy  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent building,  although  the  west  front  will  project 
further  into  George-street,  will  be  in  the  Lom- 
bardic  style  of  architecture.  Its  extreme  length 
will  he  100  feet,  and  its  greatest  width  51  feet. 

Offeiiliam. — The  church  of  Offenham  has  been 
renovated  aud  enlarged,  at  a cost  of  about  1,800?., 
from  plans  by  Mr.  Preedy,  of  London,  architect, 
carried  out  by  Mr,  James  Griffiths,  of  Elders- 
field,  builder.  Besides  a nave  and  chancel,  the 
church  now  includes  a north  aisle  and  vestry, 
and  the  porch  is  on  the  south  instead  of  the 
north  side : although  the  tower  arch  is  no  lon- 
ger obscured  by  an  unsightly  gallery,  there  are 
seventy-seven  additional  sittings,  in  all  nearly 
200.  The  old  tower  (at  the  west  end)  has  been 
preserved.  Early  Decorated  is  the  style  adopted. 
The  length  of  the  nave  is  -15  feet;  chancel, 
25  feet  6 inches.  The  old  tower  opens  into  the 
church  with  a pointed  arch,  having  a square- 
headed  moulding,  ornamented  with  the  Tudor 
flower,  and  the  spandrils  filled  with  a carving  like 
a ribbon  pattern.  A lady  (whose  name  is  un- 
known except  to  the  incumbent)  has  presented  a 
window  for  the  east  end  of  the  chancel : it  is  of 
three  lights,  with  circular  head.  The  large  circle 
in  the  bead  of  the  window  contains  a represen- 
tation of  the  Saviour  walking  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  with  the  legend,  “ It  is  I : be  not  afraid.” 
It  was  wished  that  this  should  he  the  prominent 
subject  in  the  window,  and  hence  the  uusnal  shape 
of  the  head,  where  tracery  would  have  otherwise 
been  inserted.  Below,  and  extending  across  the 
three  lights,  is  represented  the  Feeding  of  the  Five 
Thousand,  tho  miracle  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  above-named  event.  The  lower  com- 
partments are  occupied  by  the  Last  Supper,  the 
Crucifixion,  and  the  Breaking  of  Bread  at  Emmaus. 
The  window  was  designed  by  the  architect,  as  also 
were  two  smaller  windows  in  the  aisle,  the  one 
representing  Moses  and  Joshua,  this  being  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Captain  Preedy,  and  the 
other  containing  the  figure  of  Elias,  the  gift  of 
the  architect.  The  chancel  has  been  laid  with 
encaustic  tiles  by  Mr.  Godwin,  of  Lugwardine. 
Oak  stalls  with  carved  ends  are  placed  in  the 
chancel,  and  the  nave  and  aisle  are  filled  with 
seats  of  stained  deal.  There  is  an  alabaster  pulpit, 
of  an  elongated  graduated  shape,  supported  by 
small  shafts  of  red  Devonshire  marble,  with  carved 
caps.  The  iron  hinges,  gates,  palisading,  and 
standards  and  brackets  for  lighting,  were  supplied 
by  Mr.  Leaver,  of  Maidenhead.  The  church  seats, 
altar-rails,  and  communion-table,  are  of  oak,  por- 
tions of  the  timber  in  the  old  church  having  been 
introduced  where  practicable.  Additional  ground 
has  been  given  to  the  churchyard. 

Lundry. — The  parish  church  of  St.  Michael, 
Dundry,  of  which  we  gave  an  engraving  in  a pre- 
vious volume,  has  been  re-opened,  after  having 
been  to  a great  extent  rebuilt.  The  tower,  which 
is  a celebrated  landmark, — as.  from  its  great  height 
(being  built  on  the  summit  of  a high  hill),  it  can 
be  seen  for  a considerable  distance  out  on  the 
Atlantic, — hasbeena??oK!ec?to  stand,  and  has  been 
restored  internally,  and  a new  ringing-loft  pro- 
vided. The  church,  which  was  in  a ruinous  state, 
has  been  entirely  taken  down  and  rebuilt  on  an 
extended  scale.  The  Eev.  D.  Boutflower,  chap- 
lain R.N.,  gave,  it  is  said,  GOO?,  towards  the  re- 
building; and  the  remainder  (except  about  100?., 
which  has  yet  to  be  procured),  has  been  raised  by 
rate  and  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  cost 
entailed  has  been  1,500?.  During  the  demolition 
of  the  old  church  some  interesting  relics  were 
discovered.  The  ancient  stone  pulpit  was  found 
imbedded  in  the  wall;  and  a statue,  3 feet  high, 
supposed  to  be  a statue  of  St.  Michael,  much  dis- 
coloured, w’as  buried  in  plaster ; some  old  coins 
were  also  picked  up,  among  which  was  a Bath 
farthing  of  ancient  date.  The  old  church  was 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  the  twelfth 
or  thirteenth  century.  The  restoration,  or  re- 
huildiug,  rather,  has  been  carried  out  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  S.  B.  Gabriel,  of 
Bristol,  architect.  A new  aisle  has  been  added 
on  the  south  side,  with  piers  and  arches  cor- 
responding with  the  old  ones  on  the  north 
side,  which  have  also  been  taken  down  and 
rebuilt.  Such  of  the  old  windows  as  were  irf  good 
character  have  been  repaired  and  reinserted  in 
new  walls,  with  a new  east  window  in  the  chancel. 
The  floor  of  the  church  has  been  raised  2 feet. 
The  roofs  are  open,  and  of  red  deal,  stained  and 
varnished,  with  carved  ribs  and  principals,  filled 
in  with  tracery  and  supported  on  carved  brackets, 
representing  angels  with  different  musical  instru- 


ments. Open  benches  of  pitch  pine,  varnished, 
have  been  substituted  for  the  old  sleeping-boxes. 
The  west  gallery  has  been  removed,  and  the  fine 
tower  archway  restored  and  thrown  open  to  the 
church.  A new  vestry  has  been  built  on  tho 
north  side.  The  pulpit  is  octagonal,  and  of 
Bath  stone,  with  red  Devonshire  marble  shafts 
and  freestone  arches  over.  The  chancel  arch 
is  also  supported  on  red  Devonshire  marble 
detached  shafts,  and  carved  brackets  represent- 
ing two  archangels.  The  roof  of  the  chancel 
is  polygonal,  of  red  deal  hoarding,  stained 
and  varnished,  with  moulded  ribs  and  bosses  at 
intersection,  the  latter  facsimiles  of  some  old  ones 
found  in  taking  down  the  old  roofs.  The  font 
has  been  cleansed  of  innumerable  coats  of  white- 
wash, and  is  placed  near  the  south  porch.  A new 
organ,  by  Bevington,  of  London,  has  been  placed 
at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle,  and  the  church 
warmed  by  Messrs.  Iladen’s  apparatus.  The  altar 
rails,  brackets  and  standards  for  candles,  are  of 
wrought  iron  and  brass  foliage,  made  by  Mr. 
Singer,  of  Frome ; and  tbe  carving  was  executed 
by  Mr.  H.  Margetson,  of  Bristol.  The  whole  of 
the  works  have  been  carried  out  by  the  under- 
mentioned tradesmen,  all  of  Bristol:  Mr.  Stevens, 
the  mason’s  work ; Mr.  M.  C.  Williams,  the  car- 
penter’s aud  joiner’s  works;  Mr.  Osborne,  the 
plumber’s  works;  Messrs.  Lewis  Son,  the 
slater’s,  plasterer’s,  and  painter’s  works ; Mr. 
Harris,  the  smith’s  work;  and  Mr.  Gay,  tho 
glazier’s  work. 

Hayward's  Heath  {Cuckjield). — The  Rev.  T.  A. 
Maberly  has  issued  notice,  urging  the  necessity 
of  erecting  a new  church  at  Hayward’s  Heath; 
staling  that  the  accommodation  afl'orded  in  tbe 
school-room,  which  was  never  intended  to  he 
more  than  of  a temporary  character,  is  not  suffi- 
cient; and  that  the  time  has  come  to  extend  it. 
He  states  that  Mr.  Sergison  will  give  the  site  for 
the  church,  and  he  will  himself  subscribe  100?. 
towards  the  building.  The  sum  required,  he  says, 
will  be  3,000?.;  and  as  soon  as  that  sum  is  pro- 
mised it  shall  be  commenced. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Ludford  Church  {Herefordshire'). — A memorial 
window  has  been  placed  iu  the  picturesque  little 
parish  church  of  Ludford,  by  the  Hou.  Frederick 
Walpole  and  his  sister,  to  their  parents.  The  sub- 
jects chosen  are  the  Baptism  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
Last  Supper.  The  tracery  opes  are  filled  with 
devotional  angels,  &c.  This  window  was  executed 
by  Messrs.  R.  B.  Edmondson  & Son,  of  Man- 
chester. 

Elton  Church  {near  Ludlow). — The  Rev.  Chas. 
Kent,  M.A.,  of  Ludford,  has  inserted  a new  three- 
light  window  in  the  west  end  of  the  parish  church 
of  Elton,  and  has  had  it  filled  with  stained  glass, 
in  memory  of  his  late  wife,  who  was  buried  here. 
The  subjects  are, — in  the  centre  light,  Christ 
Blessing  Little  Children  ; on  the  left,  the  Raising 
of  Jairus’s  Daughter;  and  on  the  right,  the 
Raising  of  Dorcas.  The  tracery  is  richly  filled  in 
with  ornament,  emblems,  &c.  Messrs.  Edmundson 
& Son,  of  Manchester,  were  the  artists. 

R.  C.  Chapel,  Crook. — A stained-glass  window 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Crook  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  gas  mentioned  in 
our  last  number.  The  cost  of  the  window  is  said 
to  have  been  about  300?.  The  building  itself  was 
much  shattered. 

Wisbech  Church. — A memorial  window  has  just 
been  placed  in  the  parish  church  of  Wisbech.  It 
occupies  a place  over  the  west  door,  and  is  substi- 
tuted for  a very  large  plain  Perpendicular  window. 
The  design  of  tho  stonework  is  Early  English,  and 
was  furnished  by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  of  London,  archi- 
tect. The  window  consists  of  four  lights,  and  the 
tracery  is  formed  by  a pattern  extending  horizon- 
tally, and  cut  offby  the  arcb  of  the  window.  Mr. 
W.  Walton,  of  Wisbech,  did  the  masonry  work. 
The  stained  glass  with  which  the  lights  and  tra- 
cery arc  filled  was  designed  and  executed  by 
Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell.  Describing  the  subject 
from  the  left-hand  corner  at  the  bottom,  and  pro- 
ceeding in  horizontal  lines, — in  the  lowest  rank 
we  have  (1)  the  HeaUng  of  the  Blind  Man  near 
Jericho ; (2)  the  Healing  of  the  Impotent  Man  at 
tbe  Pool  of  Bethesda;  (3)  tho  Healing  of  the 
Man  Sick  of  tbe  Palsy;  (4)  the  Woman  with  an 
Issue  of  Blood.  In  the  next  or  middle  rank  are 
cartoons,  illustrating  four  acts  of  mercy  : — 
(1)  Giving  Garments  to  the  Naked  ; (2)  Visiting 
the  Sick;  (3)  Giving  Water  to  the  Thirsty; 
(4)  Giving  Bread  to  the  Hungry.  In  the  upper- 
most ranks  are  four  subjects,  illustrative  of  tho 
resurrection: — (1)  the  Raising  of  Jairus’s  Daugh- 
ter ; (2)  tbe  Raising  of  Lazarus ; (3)  the  Raising 
of  the  Widow’s  Son;  (4)  tbe  Healing  of  Simon’s 
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Wife’s  Mother.  Half-length  figures  of  the  four 
evangelists  are  in  the  head  of  the  four  lights.  In 
the  tracery  lights  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord  is 
represented.  In  the  three  lowest  lights  are 
groups  of  the  apostles  gazing  up  into  Heaven.  In 
the  two  middle  lights  are  two  angels,  bearing  a 
scroll.  In  the  topmost  light  is  the  figure  of  the 
ascending  Redeemer.  The  window  is  put  in  at 
the  e.xpense  of  the  executors  of  the  late  Hr.  Smith 
Burman,  who  left  300?.  for  this  purpose. 

Glasgow. — Three  painted  windows  for  the  Glas- 
gow Cathedral  have  arrived,  the  gifts  of  Mr.  John 
Tennent,  of  St.  Rollox;  of  Mr.  Alexander  Hennis- 
toun,  of  Golf  Hill;  of  Mr.  James  Merry,  M.P., 
of  Belladrum  ; and  Sir.  Alexander  Cunningham, 
of  Craigends.  The  subjects  illustrate  events 
in  the  lives  of  King  Hezekiah,  and  of  the  Pro- 
phets Elijah  and  Elisha.  We  understand  that  the 
whole  of  the  windows  for  the  east  cud  may  be 
expected  very  shortly,  and  that  r.apid  progress  is 
being  made  with  the  great  east  window  pi-esentcd 
by  her  Majesty. 


MR.  CAVE  THOMAS’S  SYSTEM  OF  METAL 
DEFENCE  FOR  SHIPS. 

Mr.  Cave  Thomas’s  plans  for  protecting  ships 
by  means  of  serrated  armour  plates  and  ribs  has 
received  the  consideration  of  the  Admiralty.  The 
plates  arc  to  be  composed  of  pieces  of  iron  framed 
together  iu  rhombs,  each  piece  being  inclined  to 
the  side  of  the  ship,  and  across  it,  the  edges  form- 
ing rectangular  serrations.  This  disposition  of 
the  metal  introduces  the  principle  of  inclined  sur- 
faces into  the  construction  of  the  plates  them- 
selves, and  is  intended  to  difluse  and  parry  the 
force  of  shot,  the  serrated  edges  to  split  shot  and 
shell.  Mr.  Thomas’s  plan  also  included  the  sug- 
gested application  of  plate  in  the  form  of  ribs  on 
the  same  principle,  and  also  that  of  plate  of  the 
kind  now  in  use,  in  the  form  of  ribs  instead  of 
blocks.  Mr.  Thomas  attaches  great  importance 
to  the  application  of  plate  in  this  latter  form,  as 
it  is  thus  made  an  element  of  strength  in  the  con- 
struction of  vessels,  and  would  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  mixed  and  entirely  iron  structures. 


THE  STYLE  OF  DRAWING  IN  THE 
SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

As  a constant  reader  of  the  Guilder,  and  to 
some  extent  .a  thinker  on  the  above  subject,  will 
you  allow  me  aword  in  reply  to  “A.  Warington’s” 
questions  in  last  week’s  guilder  concerning  the 
style  of  drawing  iu  Schools  of  Art  ? 

The  first  question  is  this : — “ Is  the  style  of 
drawing  now  pursued  in  Schools  of  Art  of  that 
firm,  decided,  and  vigorous  character  that  we  find 
in  tlie  works  of  the  Byzantine  and  Gothic  sculptor, 
in  the  works  of  the  Mosaicists,  of  Giotto,  Ma- 
saccio, Orgagna,  Michelangelo?” 

As  a master  of  a School  of  Art  let  me  inform 
your  correspondent  something  of  the  system  of 
instruction  iu  drawing  in  the  schools. 

A student  commences  with  the  careful  execution 
of  abstract  curves,  and  continues  his  practice  in 
pure  outline  until  he  has  achieved  a power  of 
making  an  accurate  imitation  of  both  symmetrical 
and  non-symraetrical  curves.  Through  a long 
course  of  Dyce’s  Outlines  of  Ornament  the  inexpe- 
rienced hand  is  trained  to  something  like  steadi- 
ness of  touch;  the  eye  is  educated  to  see  the 
accurate  form  of  the  copy  placed  before  it;  and 
intense  accuracy  in  the  reproduction  is  at  all  times 
insisted  on  before  further  advance  is  allowed 
We  jiold  the  principle  that  the  alphabet  must  be 
acquired  before  the  grammar  and  composition  of 
the  language  of  form  can  be  successfully  attempted. 
No  compromise  is  made  with  a student’s  wishes  or 
dislikes,  and  no  royal  road  to  art  is  recognized 
We  _ commence  by  disciplining  the  hand,  and 
making  it  obedient  iu  a simple  way  to  the  eye  and 
intellect  which  direct  it;  and  we  hold  that,  until 
the  eye  can  perceive  and  the  mind  comprehend 
the  simplest  form,  and  the  chastened  hand  can 
work  obediently  to  this  perception,  no  progress 
is  made,  though  the  student  may  advance  to  more 
diffieu  t and  higher  subjects.  A uniform  thickness 
of  outline  is  alone  recognized  in  ornament  drawn 
from  copies,  the  value  of  which  as  practice  it  is 
impossible  to  exaggerate.  Nothing  is  easier  than 
to  make  a line  thicker  or  thinner  in  places  : any 
superficial  sketcher  can  accomplish  that : the  dif- 
ficulty and  the  discipline  of  outline  is  to  make 
one  long  line  as  thin  as  a hair,  and  in  no  place 
thicker  than  a hair,  throughout  its  whole  length. 
When  the  hand  and  eye  can  so  far  work  in  unison 
then  real  power  is  being  acquired  which  may 
afterwards  be  applied  in  any  further  studies. 

From  drawing  in  outline  from  the  flat  or  copies 
of  ornament,  the  student  advances  to  drawing  iu 


outline  from  the  cast  of  ornament.  In  this  stage 
also,  the  intensest  possible  accuracy  is  required, 
though  a certain  amount  of  variety  in  the  depth 
or  thickness  of  line  is  allowed. 

In  tlie  next  stage,  shading  ornament  from 
copies,  the  student  finds  the  value  of  his  training. 
Shading  in  chalk  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a power 
of  using  the  point  in  the  formation  of  lines,  with 
unerring  certainty,  cither  thick  or  tlilii  or  curved 
or  straight  lines,  crossed,  parallel,  and  mingling 
with  each  other,  so  as  to  obtain  the  effect  of  sha- 
dow, uniform  or  varied,  in  accordance  with  the 
accident  of  light  upon  the  object.  Here  the  power 
of  e.xecuting  one  line  as  thick  or  as  thin  as  may 
be  required  comes  forcibly  into  play  ; and,  finding 
no  difficulty  iu  this,  the  student  can  give  all  his 
attention  to  mastering  the  principles  of  light  and 
shade.  Having  seen  the  manner  in  which  light 
and  shade  are  rendered  in  the  admirable  examples 
supplied  in  the  schools,  he  next  encounters  the 
task  of  drawing  from  the  cast,  where  the  prin- 
ciples ho  has  learnt  may  be  applied  in  original 
drawings.  Casts  of  the  best  specimens  of  con- 
ventional ornament,  and  from  natural  foliage, 
such  as  the  vine,  the  blackberry,  &c.,  introduce 
him  to  the  world  of  form  ; and  his  previous  prac- 
tice enables  him  successfully  to  cope  with  the  task 
of  its  detailed  reproduction. 

After  this  preparation,  the  human  figure  be- 
comes the  subject  of  study  iu  a precisely  similar 
manner,  commencing  with  details  from  copies, 
the  whole  figure  iu  outline  from  copies,  shaded, 
and  from  the  cast  in  outline  and  then  shaded.  I 
will  not  multiply  iustauces.  The  same  principle 
is  applied  in  the  study  of  colour,  design,  modelling, 
as  far  as  the  necessities  and  requirements  of  the 
different  materials  will  allow. 

Thus  much  on  the  style  of  drawing  pursued  in 
the  Schools  of  Art;  and  now  to  answer  your  cor- 
respondent’s question. 

The  works  produced  from  the  schools  are 
described  as  being  wiry,  thin,  careful,  mechanical, 
and  not  possessing  the  vigour  displayed  by  certain 
draughtsmen.  That  those  works  should  be  wiry, 
thin,  and  careful,  for  outlines  and  shadings,  or 
aught  else,  is  an  unqualified  testimonial  to  their 
success ; that  they  should  be  described  as  being 
mechanical  is  the  result  of  a misconception  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  works  have  been  produced; 
and  if  a student  possessed  the  vigour  iu  drawing 
which  is  possessed  by  certain  artists,  he  would  no 
longer  need  to  be  a student  in  a School  of  Art ; 
which  may  possibly  account  for  the  absence  of 
works  characterised  by  such  vigour. 

It  may  not  have  occurred  to  your  correspondent 
that  Schools  of  Art  are  training  schools  for  orna- 
mentists,  and  not  academies  of  fine  art ; and  that 
their  exhibitions  are  the  evidence  of  careful  train- 
ing, and  not  the  displays  to  be  expected  iu  an 
Academy  exhibition.  The  moment  a student  be- 
comes possessed  of  the  training  and  the  knowledge 
of  drawing  which  the  schools  give  him,  ho  is  imme- 
diately absorbed  by  the  vast  market  which  now 
happily  exists  for  art  power,  and  leaves  the  school 
he  lias  been  trained  in  to  pursue  his  own  advancc- 
racut,  and  make  room  for  fresh  and  untried  pupils 
to  reap  similar  advantages  aud  produce  the  same 
“careful”  works. 

The  principle  of  State  assistance  to  Schools  of 
Art  is  to  initiate  art  study  on  the  soundest  pos- 
sible system,  with  the  greatest  number  of  indi- 
viduals;— to  produce  a marketable  and  wealth- 
producing  commodity  in  the  shape  of  a vitalising 
art-power  placed  in  the  hands  of  workmen.  It 
leaves  the  pursuit  of  high  art  to  other  agents  and 
at  their  own  cost.  Its  object  is  best  accomplished 
by  satisfactory  evidence  that  thousands  arc  well 
taught  the  elements  of  art,  aud  not  by  seeing  one 
or  three  individuals  reaching  the  pinnacle  of  art. 
Y'our  correspondent  must  not  expect,  therefore,  to 
see  in  the  schools’ exhibitions  works  of  the  highest 
character,  or  possessed  of  the  power  of  the  best 
sculptors  the  earth  has  yet  produced.  The  object 
of  the  schools  would  he  diverted  if  that  was  sought 
for,  and  public  money  would  be  employed  on  an 
object  which  private  enterprise  should  provide  for. 

^ The  question  which  your  correspondent  raises, 

— “Arc  the  students  of  these  schools  to  be 
mere  designeis  of  conventional  flower  forms?  or 
are  they  to  be  artists,  drawing  ideas,  groups  of 
the  human  figure — those  vigorous  works  with  a 
piece  of  chalk  at  the  end  of  a stick — something 
that  has  life,  power,  expression  ?”  may  he  thus 
answered First,  the  students  are  to  be  designers 
of  conventional  flower  forms,  or  auy  other  forms 
required  by  the  exigencies  of  their  every-day  oc- 
artists,  drawing  ideas,  groups 
of  the  human  figure,  &c.,  unless  these  ideas  aud 
groups  of  the  human  figure,  or  rather  the  power 
to  produce  them,  can  be  developed  in  the  time 
usuaUy  given  by  workmen  to  study.  Secondly,  if 


they  attempted  anything  so  absurd  as  drawing 
with  a piece  of  chalk  at  the  end  of  a stick,  they 
would  deserve  to  be  compelled  to  eat  the  chalk, 
and  have  the  sticks  broken  about  their  backs. 
There  are  not  a dozen  men  in  England,  Royal 
Academicians  or  others,  who  could  produce  the 
likeness  of  anything  in  heaven  or  earth  with  a 
yuece  of  chalk  at  the  end  of  a stick,  or  who  would 
not  have  the  common  sense  to  take  the  chalk  in 
their  fingers,  or  use  it  in  a portcrayon  like  rational 
beings. 

Next,  I will  ask  your  correspondent  to  go  to  a 
Royal  Academy  exhibition,  and  select  from  it 
works  by  the  president,  and  by  the  oldest  Acade- 
micians, as  well  as  from  the  w'orks  of  the  acconi- 
yflished  associates  of  the  Academy,  of  all  schools 
ami  styles.  When  collected  together  and  forming 
a blaze  of  modern  talent,  let  him  carefully  study 
them,  aud  then  propound  this  question, — “ Is  the 
style  of  drawing  to  be  seen  in  these  works  of  that 
firm,  decided,  vigorous  character  that  we  find  iu 
the  works  of  the  Byzantine  and  Gothic  scnlptovR, 
m the  works  of  the  Mosaicists,  of  Giotto,  Ma- 
saccio, Orgagna,  Michelangelo  ?” 

The  answer  and  the  inference  I will  allow  your 
readers  to  decide  for  themselves. 

Walter  Smith,  Head  Master, 
Leeds  School  of  Art. 


COSTUME. 

The  co-sttume  question  is  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration in  a hygienic  as  well  as  an  artistic  point 
of  view;  and,  inclecd,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
question  of  no  small  moral  importance,  and  one 
demanding  attention  from  physicians  and  philan- 
thropists as  well  as  artists. 

The  first  requisite  iu  clothing  is,  tliat  it  should 
be  comfortable;  the  second,  that  it  should  be  as 
graceful  as  economy  will  permit. 

Clothing  which  is  comfortable  must  be  healthy, 
and  no  oue  can  be  in  free  health  who  is  uncom- 
fortably clothed. 

Further,  a graceful  costume  will  be  generally 
found  to  be  an  economical  one. 

An  ungraceful  garment  is  an  expensive  one, 
because  it  becomes  odious  as  soon  as  its  freshness 
has  faded. 

This  fact  is  well  illustrated,  as  your  Oxford  cor- 
respondent points  out,  in  the  case  of  the  female 
bonnet.  A fashionable  bonnet  is,  at  the  least,  gene- 
rally unartistic,  although  it  may  be  when  new 
often  attractiv^e  from  the  beauty  of  the  material ; 
but  an  old  greasy  bonnet  is  hideous ; whereas  a 
cambric  handkerchief,  costing  one  shilling,  if  clean, 
can  be  easily  arranged  into  a charming  head-dress, 
and  can  be  at  auy  time  rc-made  into  a fresh  bonnet, 
after  being  washed  at  an  expense  of  one  penny. 

Women  of  the  working  classes  are  very  unfitly 
clothed,  because,  in  these  days  of  “ progress,” 
they  prefer  a vulgar  imitation  of  their  superiors 
to  a becoming  costume  of  their  own. 

But  that  the  ill-educated  and  humbly-horn 
female  should  have  little  common  sense  aud  pro- 
priety exhibited  iu  her  costume  can  be  no  matter 
of  wonder,  wheu  we  reflect  that  women  of  the 
upper  classes,  possessing  the  advantages  of  high 
education,  refined  taste,  and  high  moral  and  reli- 
gious culture,  will  yet,  in  slavish  terror  of  a vile 
fashion,  clothe  themselves, — notwithstanding  tlie 
protestations  of  husbands  ! — iu  a costume  at  once 
inconvenient,  dangerous,  and  indecent;  as,  for 
example,  In  the  monstrosity  of  crinoline. 

If  we  are  to  improve  the  costume  of  the  lower 
classes,  we  must  begin  with  that  of  the  higher ; the 
propensity  to  imitation  being  much  stronger  and 
more  universal  than  the  faculty  of  truth.  ^ 

The  Roman  tunic,  and  its  descendant,  the  Cale- 
donian kilt,  appear  to  me  to  be  costumes  at  once 
elegant,  economical,  and  healthy;  the  tunic  being 
lengthened  into  the  robe  in  the  case  of  elderly 
individuals.  I fear,  however,  it  will  he  regarded 
as  somewhat  absurd  even  to  speak  of  so  radical  a 
revolution  in  costume. 

Trousers  have  many  disadvantages : they  are 
dusty  at  the  feet  in  summer,  and  muddy  in 
winter.  They  get  easily  out  of  shape  and  baggy 
at  the  knees,  and  they  much  overheat  the  lower 
parts  of  the  body,  and  thus  to  some  extent  demo- 
ralize the  individual,  while  the  practice  of  wearing 
unwashable  trousers  next  the  skin  for  six  months 
is  a dirty  habit.  True,  if  drawers  are  worn,  this 
last  inconvenience  is  avoided;  but  drawers  impede 
free  motion,  press  upon  the  stomach,  and  drag 
inconveniently  at  the  braces. 

The  present  practice  of  turn-down  collars  must 
be  a great  comfort  to  those  who  formerly  wore 
tight  cravats  and  stiff  collars;  but  the  student 
and  the  cricketer  alike  throw  off  the  collar  and 
necktie  when  much  work  is  to  be  done ; aud  it 
seems  to  me  that  for  health  aud  elegance  the  neck 
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should  be  as  free  as  possible,  and  that  a narrow 
shirt-band,  fastened  with  an  ornamental  button, 
might  be  a good  svibstitute  for  the  “ turn-downs.” 
Indeed,  the  turn-down  collars  of  shirts,  coats,  and 
waistcoats,  form  lines  which  do  i\ot  harmonize 
with  the  square  lines  of  the  male  figure,  and  they 
diminish  the  apparent  width  of  the  shoulders. 

The  cut-away  coat,  long  waistcoat,  knee- 
breeches,  shoes,  buckles,  and  three-cornered  hat, 
were  a picturesque  costume. 

Heards  are  natural  to  mau,  and  it  is  a •violation 
of  nature  to  use  the  daily  razor ; but,  at  the  same 
time,  beards  are  too  natural  to  harmonise  with 
modern  dress.  If  a committee  were  formed,  con- 
sisting of  men  of  taste — sportsmen,  artists,  sol- 
diers, and  physicians — assisted  by  the  practical 
knowledge  of  mauu^'acturers  and  tailors,  a cos- 
tume might  be  deviled  at  once  graceful,  comfort- 
able, and  economical;  and  I do  not  see  why,  at 
the  forthcoming  Great  Exhibition,  the  best  man- 
ner of  clothing  the  human  body  shoirUl  not  be 
thoughtfully  considered. 

A volume  might  be  pbilnsopbically  written  on 
this  subject,  which  is  one  hitherto  considered  to  be 
the  exclusive  properly  of  tailors  and  dressmakers; 
and  yet  it  is  a question  which  involves  the  weighty 
consideration  of  what  is  comforlahle,  bealthful, 
economical,  and  beautiful,  aud  U therefore  a ques- 
tion of  high  social  importance. 

Geouge  Wyld,  M.D. 


Dear  Sib, — If  I enjoyed  the  honour  aud  plea- 
sure of  so  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  you  as 
my  father  has  been  so  happy  as  to  form,  I need 
not  have  taken  this  mode  of  informing  you  that 
your  little  essay  in  a recent  paper  on  the  improve- 
ment of  costume  thoroughly  and  entirely  ex- 
pressed my  own  views  on  that  subject:  in  fact, 
you  would  have  known  more, — that  I have  for 
several  years  past  worn  the  bat  and  very  low 
collar  you  commend;  hut,  I am  sorry  to  say,  not 
without  suffering  positive  pecuniary  loss,  ns  well 
as  some  such  discomforts  as  were  sustained  by  the 
unfortunate  north-country  gentleman  some  time 
chronicled  by  Addison ; and,  though  I do  not  anti- 
cipate arriving  at  his  disastrous  destination,  I am 
glad  that  you  keep  me  in  countenance. 

Your  printed  opinions  so  usually  coincide  with 
mine,  that  I now  write  with  the  view  of  enlisting 
your  strength  in  setting  the  human  hair  growing 
on  the  heads.  I believe  you  were  about  the  ear- 
liest advocate  of  the  hair  on  the  chins.  What  a 
contrast  exists  between  the  smooth-cropped,  lubri- 
cated polls  of  genteel  heads  now-a-days,  and  the 
luxuriant  locks  of  our  Wren’s  days.  I have  not 
been  near  a harbatic  for  six  or  eight  months,  and 
would  send  you  my  photo — hut,  unhappily,  my 
liair  grows  far  thicker  than  most  men’s,  and 
now  presents  an  appearance,  candidly  speaking, 
too  bearthbroomy  to  he  graceful.  Bat  I am  sure 
few  fellows  would  look  ill,  that  way.  Their  heads 
at  aback  view  now  remind  me  of  pitchers,  with  the 
great  ears  out  on  each  side.  No  doubt  some  such 
i'ushion  gave  the  name  of  oars  to  pitcher-handles. 

1 hope  to  see  yon  getting  folks  to  stick  more 
to  nature,  in  costume  as  well  as  in  art.  Besides, 
what  a shame — isn’t  it  ? — to  badger  a sculptor’s 
bruins  how  to  depict  you  decently  in  collars  and 
chimuey-pots.  It  is  wrong ; and  I don’t  mean 
giving  mine  that  trouble.  But  it  is  no  better  to 
give  a painter  the  pain  of  trying  to  make  you 
“ interesting”  without  hair,  which  will  does  won- 
ders as  a back-ground.  I remember  seeing  a 
goldon-haired  lady,  some  years  ago,  with  her  hair 
rolled  thick,  as  the  fiisliion  was  then  ; and  I am 
sure  I never  saw,  as  she  sat  in  the  sunshine,  any- 
thing nearer  the  aureole  of  an  angel, 

Philip  Arthur  FxBiiijr. 

18,  VanhrvgTi-street. 


A CASE  OF  DRY  ROT. 

I TUixK  the  following  statement  of  a case  of 
" dry  rot  ” which  has  occurred  in  my  practice  may 
not  be  uninteresting  to  your  readers,  some  of 
whom  may  probably  be  enabled  to  throw  some 
light  on  this  puzzling  matter,  and  may  give  useful 
suggestions  as  to  its  treatment. 

About  two  years  ago  I reseated  a church  in 
Coruwa’l,  taking  care  to  have  the  ground  removed 
from  under  all  the  seats  to  a depth  of  13  inches 
below  the  joists,  and  to  have  a layer  of  concrete 
4 inches  thick  spread  over  the  whole  surface.  In 
addition  to  this  air-bricks  were  introduced  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  en- 
sure a proper  circulation  of  air.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  these  precautions,  slight  indications  of 
dry  rot  appeared  in  one  or  two  places  about  a year 
ago.  By  my  advice  the  clergyman  had  a board 
taken  up  in  several  of  the  seats  and  left  open 
during  the  week,  so  as  to  assist  the  circulation  of 


air.  All  those  timbers  which  were  affected  by  the 
fungus  were  thoroughly  scraped  and  well  washed 
with  a preparation  of  vitriol,  which  had  the  effect 
of  destroying  the  fungus;  and  I had  hoped  that 
the  evil  was  removed  ; but  I have  just  received  a 
letter  from  the  incumbent,  who  describes  the  case 
so  clearly  that  I cannot  do  better  than  quote  his 
words : — ” Our  old  foe,  the  dry  rot,  is  again 
attacking  us.  and  under  such  singular  circum- 
stances that  I must  again  ask  your  advice.  Since 
the  first  outbreak,  now  a year  ago,  I have  con- 
stantly watched  every  part  of  the  church,  and 
kept  boards  up  in  every  seat,  so  that  nothing 
should  escape  notice.  During  the  summer  the 
fungus  showed  itself  slightly  in  different  places 
in  the  vicinity  of  those  first  attacked  ; hut  about 
ten  days  since  there  was  a regular  outbreak  in 
various  places, — among  others  iuthe  chancel,  where 
it  had  not  previously  appeared  ; but,  taking  it  at 
once,  the  wood  has  not  suffered  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. The  singular  point  connected  with  it  is 
this. — that  it  m-mlfesLly  grows  out  of  the  con- 
crete, and  thence  ascends  to  the  sleepers,  &c. : a 
piece  of  brick  or  stone  placed  on  the  concrete 
beneath  the  floor  i.s  in  a few  days  covered  with 
the  light  mould,  which  is  the  first  stage  of  growth, 
and  this  in  full  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  above 
and  constant  currents  of  air  beneath.  You  remem- 
ber my  telling  you  of  the  quantity  of  bones  taken 
by  me  from  the  foot  of  earth  we  excavated  within 
the  building  ? Can  it  be  that  the  soil  hcncalh 
the  4 inches  of  concrete  is  so  impregnated  with 
the  dust  of  bygone  generations  as  to  give  this 
abominable  growth  ? I continue  to  use  the  wash 
of  vitriol  that  you  recommended,  which  is  effectual 
in  killing  the  plant  so  far  as  it  reaches;  but  it 
seems  that  we  cannot  extirpate  the  root  beneath. 
As  you  wished  me  to  let  you  know  should  this 
‘carpenter’s  friend’  appear  again,  I trouble  you 
with  these  remarks,  for  I am  fairly  at  my  wit’s 
end.” 

Here  is  a case  in  which  all  the  precautions 
usually  adopted  have  been  acted  upon, — an  abun- 
dant circulation  of  air,  concrete  spread  to  prevent 
damp  rising,  and  a drain  carried  round  the  founda- 
tions of  the  church.  Aud  yet  this  evil  seems 
unchecked.  T.  II.  W. 


VENTILATION  OF  HOUSES. 

In  the  Builder  of  the  10th  of  November,  18(10, 
under  the  beading  ” Ventilation  of  Houses,”*  I 
said  that  so  soon  as  I had  tested  the  system  of 
horizontal  ventilation  there  set  forth,  I would 
commuuicato  the  results.  Having  now  bad  ex- 
perience of  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment,  I feel 
happy  in  fulfilling  my  promise. 

While  the  walls  were  green,  the  aperture  in 
the  ceiling  was  not  sufficient  to  remove  the 
humidity ; hut  when  the  walls  thoroughly  dried 
out,  the  ordinary  effect  of  respiration,  Ac.,  in 
rooms  13  feet  square  by  9 feet  high,  was  entirely 
taken  off’  by  an  opening  4 inches  in  diameter,  in 
the  centre  of  each  ceiling.  I covered  the  openings 
by  small  pateras,  surronnded  by  a moulding.  The 
patera  was  compo.sed  of  leaves  formed  cup-shape, 
with  side  openings,  the  complement  of  which 
equalled  the  main  openings.  When  a lighted 
caudle  was  held  within  5 or  6 inches  of  the 
patera,  the  flame  was  drawn  out  to  the  resem- 
blance of  that  from  a blow-pipe,  affording  evidence 
that  a constant  renewal  of  the  atmosphere  was 
being  effected  in  the  apartments.  I consider  this 
system  of  horizontal  ihrovtjh  ventilation  in  small 
houses  much  better  than  that  produced  by  rarefy- 
ing the  air  in  lines  parallel  to  the  tire-ilues,  for 
fires  are  not  always  on  in  these  upper  rooms;  and 
then,  when  the  air-flue  is  cool,  there  will  be  a 
down-draught  of  cold  air  into  the  higher  tempera- 
ture of  the  room;  but  this  method  is  simply  an 
air  sha/t,  placed  horizontally,  through  which 
there  is  a constant  current  maintained,  no  matter 
in  what  direction  the  wind  may  prevail.  There 
is  nodovvn-dr.aught  except  when  doors  are  opened 
or  shut;  and  then  it  is  merely  a puff  which  the 
patera  spreads  along  the  ceiling.  This  is  a simple 
plan,  and  costs  only  two  cast-metal  ventilators 
and  a small  enrichment  in  each  situation,  with  a 
few  pieces  of  outside  scantling  nailed  under  the 
fiooring,  to  prevent  the  unpleasant  consequences 
of  draught  through  the  floor-boards. 

I am  surprised  that  cheap  methods  of  this  kind 
are  not  more  generally  adopted.  Surely  those 
who  provide  dwellings  for  the  humbler  classes  in 
pent-up  towns  aud  cities  should  make  more  effort 
to  renew  the  atmosphere  in  the  interior  of  their 


• Vol.  xviii.,  p,  726.  The  proposiLon  wa«,  when  the 
joists  run  from  front  to  back,  to  put  an  ordinary  metal 
ventilator  at  each  end  of  the  space  enclosed  by  the  two 
centre  joists,  with  an  opening  into  tliis  space  in  the  centre 
of  the  ceiling,  covered  by  a rosace. 


houses.  When  the  great  Creator  beneficently 
provides  an  immense  ocean  of  air  held  continually 
rarefied  and  pure,  why  should  man,  through  iii- 
difi’erence  or  parsimony,  deprive  his  neighbour  of 
that  he-at-,  health-,  aud  life-preserving  element 
which  Providence  so  graciously  bestows? 

R.  A. 


ALTAR  SLABS. 

I BEG  to  inform  yon  that  the  following  examples 
of  incised  altar  slabs  have  come  under  my  notice  : — 
At  the  Bede  House,  or  Browne’s  Hospital,  Broad- 
street,  Stamford,  there  is  a very  fine  and  unusually 
large  one,  measuring  11  feet  2 inches  by  3 feet 
4i  inches.  It  forms  one  of  the  stones  of  the 
pavement  in  the  chapel  of  the  Bede  House.  The 
other  is  in  the  chapel  at  Haddon  Hall,  where 
it  is  deposited  under  the  present  communion 
table.  The  entire  thickness  of  the  altar  slab  is 
above  the  floor,  and  two  of  the  five  crosses  are 
clearly  discernible.  The  others  arc  nearly  ob- 
literated. With  reference  to  this  example,  I am 
somewhat  surprised  that  in  none  of  the  nume- 
rous descriptions  of  Haddon  Hall  have  I met 
with  any  notice  of  the  existence  of  this  slab. 

Francis  T.  DoLLiiAN. 


At  Howden,  Yorkshire,  there  is  a fragment  of 
the  altar-slab  which,  from  its  size  and  beauty, 
must  have  been  the  high  altar  stone.  It  now 
lies  on  the  pavement  of  the  south  transept;  is 
of  marble  ; and,  when  perfect,  was  11  feet  6 inches 
long,  and  5 feet  wide;  .about  9 inches  thick.  1 
am  not  aware  of  any  altar  stone,  either  ancient 
or  modern,  larger  than  this.  The  Aruudel  stone 
which  has  been  mentioned  is  a very  fine  one : 
it  was,  however,  a mistake  to  say  it  was  in  the 
chancel;  for  the  Fitzalan  Chapel  was  always  dis- 
tinct from  the  parish  church,  and  a separate 
collegiate  foundation. 

At  Liege,  in  Belgium,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Hubert,  is  a very  fine  marble  altar,  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  top  forming  the  altar  stone : 
it  is  of  grey  marble,  very  simple,  but  large  in 
size,  and  of  good  proportions. 

SI.  E.  Hadfield. 


THE  NEW  MODE  OF  TRACING 
DRAWINGS. 

Having  read  your  account  of  a process  of 
tracing  drawings  by  means  of  the  application  of 
benzine,  I was  induced  to  try  it.  The  experiment 
was  made  with  five  different  descriptions  of  paper, 
and  the  liquid  applied  with  a camel's-hair  brush, 
a cotton  tuft,  aud  a Buckle’s  brush,  as  mentioned 
in  the  account.  Rost,  foolscap,  and  super-royal 
were  rendered  quite  transparent : ink  lines,  how- 
ever, could  only  be  drawn  on  when  the  fluid  had 
evaporated,  and  the  paper  was  only  damp  : colour 
could  not  he  laid  on  until  the  paper  was  dry. 

Double  elephant  and  cartridge,  however,  could 
not  he  rendered  sufficiently  transparent  for 
tracing,  although  moistened  with  twice  or  three 
times  as  much  benzine  as  the  thinner  papers. 

In  tracing  by  this  method,  it  would  he  necessary 
to  apply  the  liquid  every  few  minutes,  on  account 
of  its  rapid  evaporation,  which  is  much  greater 
the  thinner  the  paper  : when  quite  dry,  tho  paper, 
as  stated,  is  restored  to  its  former  condition,  and 
the  texture  is  in  no  way  injured. 

When  a piece  of  paper,  saturated  with  this 
liquid,  was  burnt,  it  emitted  a dense  cloud  of 
very  black  smoke. 

The  gre'it  drawback  to  the  use  of  benzine  as  u 
means  of  tracing  is  its  intolerable  smell.  If  yon 
would  kindly  publish  this  letter,  it  might  elicit 
some  further  information.  A.  M. 


THE  SEWAGE  QUESTION. 

Sir, — The  hoxing-up  of  sewage  matter  in 
houses,  and  its  fortnightly  removal  only,  is  no 
necessary  part  of  my  views.  Remove  the  refuse, 
by  all  means,  daily,  if  it  can  be  done.  If  it  cannot 
be  done  daily,  then  let  it  be  done  at  longer  inter- 
vals. But  in  every  case,  whatever  he  the  in- 
terval, let  tlio  waste  bo  deodorized,  rendered 
unfitted  to  injure  health  or  to  impair  comfort  and 
decency.  The  permanganate  of  soda  is  ail-efiicient 
for  this  purpose.  So  is  carbolic  acid,  and  yet 
other  substances  which  I might  name.  The  “ dry 
water-closet”  ought  to  be,  and  might  bo,  rendered 
perfectly  innocaous.  The  ordinary  water-closet 
is  very  frequently,  as  managed,  a nuisance  in- 
doors, as  its  products  are  always  a nuisance  out  of 
doors. 

The  soil  itself  is  a sure  and  certain  deodorizer, 
once  the  sewage  matters  are  deposited  in  its 
recesses.  The  soil,  at  present  not  half  manured, 
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is  continually  crying  out  for  those  rnattera  whiclr 
instead  of  contributing  to  it  adequately,  we  turn 
adrift  into  rivers  or  the  sea,  or  lead  away  in  gi- 
gantic sewers, — a nuisance  in  themselves  through- 
out their  course,  and  doubly  and  tenfold  a nuisance 
at  their  outlets. 

Elvers  are  designed  by  nature,  both  in  them- 
selves and  in  respect  of  the  atmosphere  with  which 
they  are  in  incessant  contact,  as  a continual  solace 
and  source  of  health  and  purity.  They  should  be 
guarded  with  zealous  care.  A river-police  should 
prevent  a single  impurity  from  vessels  at  anchor 
from  being  cast  into  them.  A river-police  should 
exclude  all  the  crying  abominations,  the  street- 
mud,  the  sewage  matters,  the  waste  dye-stufTs, 
and  the  gas-refuse  with  which  now,  with  revolting 
and  inconceivable  recklessness,  we  defile  their 
crystal  purity. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  the  whole  matter  lies  in 
a nutshell.  The  waste-dejections  from  living  or- 
ganisms should,  with  all  convenient  speed,  be  de- 
posited in  every  case  in  the  soil.  Extremes  meet. 
The  doing  so  is  the  first  impulse  of  savage  man. 
No  wild  animal,  no  wild  man,  deposits  its,  his, 
excretions  in  its  home.  But  half-civilized  man 
does  so,  and  suffers  accordingly.  Let  the  ex- 
tremes now  meet.  Let  us  deposit  the  waste,  at 
once,  in  the  recesses  of  the  soil,  and  this  evil 
anomaly,  the  great  nuisance  of  nuisances,  should 
be  removed  from  the  list  of  our  grievances  for 
ever.  H.  McCoemac. 


Sib, — In  your  number  of  the  19tb  ult.  I ob- 
serve a letter  from  Dr.  McCormac,  advocating  the 
abandonment  of  the  system  of  draining  water- 
closets  into  the  sewers,  and  the  substitution  of  an 
improved  kind  of  cesspool.  The  disadvantages  of 
fecal  drains  and  sewers  are  very  obvious;  but 
those  of  even  the  best-constructed  cesspools  are 
also  evident.  In  Paris,  where  those  receptacles 
are  built  under  the  strict  supervision  of  the  town 
architects  and  inspectors,  and  in  whose  construc- 
tion an  extremely  impervious  stone  embedded  in 
hydraulic  cement  is  alone  permitted,  the  escape  of 
inepliitic  gases  is  by  no  means  prevented.  The 
impossibility  of  employing  any  but  dry  water- 
closets  with  cesspools  is  also  a great  drawback 
which  has  never  been  properly  overcome.  The 
peculiarly  British  system  of  closets  provided  with 
a superabundance  of  water,  and  emptying  them- 
selves into  the  sowers,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  extremes  of  cloacal  arrangements;  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  there  is  any  safety  or  comfort  to 
be  found  between  that  extreme  and  the  other, 
which  consists  in  the  use  of  close  stools,  with  a 
daily  removal  of  their  contents  before  they  have 
time  to  ferment  and  putrefy.  In  some  continental 
towns  the  latter  system  prevails;  hut  it  is  by  no 
means  agreeable,  and  in  large  towns  quite  imprac- 
ticable. An  attempt  has  been  made  in  Paris  to 
steer  a middle  course.  This  is  the  systeme  sepa- 
rateur.  Where  the  closet  drains  fall  into  the 
cesspools  there  are  placed  zinc  vessels,  constructed 
in  such  a manner  as  to  retain  the  solid  matter  and 
allow  the  overflow  or  percolation  of  the  liquid 
into  the  sewers.  From  time  to  time  these  vessels 
arc  removed,  and  empty  ones  substituted  in  their 
place.  The  former  are  carted  to  an  establishment . 
outside  the  fortifications,  called  the  depotoire, 
where  have  been  constructed  enormous  tanks,  into 
which  the  semi-liquid  night-soil  is  thrown,  and  by 
means  of  powerful  steam-engines  and  pumps  forced 
through  underground  pipes  a distance  of  four 
miles  to  the  Bois  de  Boudy,  to  be  there  manu- 
factured into  povdrette.  This  system  is  a con- 
siderable improvement  on  the  old  cesspools,  in 
which  the  liquid  as  well  as  the  solid  matters  arc 
retained,  and  which  consequently  are  incompatible 
with  the  use  of  the  necessary  quantity  of  water 
in  the  closets.  It  might  be  still  further  improved 
by  Uie  habitual  use  of  some  disinfecting  agent, 
which  would  naturally  be  both  more  effective  and 
more  manageable,  when  applied  to  the  less  bulky 
solid  matter  of  the  separators,  than  where  used 
on  the  mixed  contents  of  an  ordinary  cesspool. 

J.  B.  M. 

CLERKS  OF  WORKS  AND  THEIR  DUTIES. 

, appears  very  evident  to  me,  that  the  proper 

duties  and  true  position  of  a Clerk  of  Works  are  yet  un 
known,  at  least  to  the  majority  of  those  who  are  pleased 
to  style  themselves  such  ; and  the  frequent  disappoint 
meiitswhich  I have  experienced  in  several  engagements 
I have  made  fully  confirms,  to  me,  that  such  is  the  case 
1 find  that  the  persons  who  mostly  present  themselves  as 
candidates  for  this  very  impoitant  office  are  the  better 
class  of  skilled  workmen;  viz..-cx  foremen  of  masons, 
joiners,  &c.  Now,  what  1 have  to  condemn  in  this  class 
18,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  their  attention,  or  perhaps  I 
may  better  term  it  interest,  is  given  to  their  own  par- 
tlcular  crafts,  and  the  other  trades  neglected;  besWes 
rien;^  that  Office  practice  and  expe- 

nence  which  is  so  necessary  to  enable  them  to  properly  . 


fulfil  this  post.  Let  me  ask  the  question.  “What  is  a 
Clerk  of  Works?”  I reply,  the  representative  of  the 
architect : good.  Now,  does  any  architect  so  ftattfr  him- 
s/’f/that  he  is  ably  represented  by  any  of  the  above?  No  ; 
these  arc  not  the  men  we  want : what  we  require  is 
something  approaching  nearer  to  the  architect  or  sur- 
veyor, and  less  of  the  artisan.  Now,  where  I suffer 
mostly  is  in  cases  where  I have  works  such  a distance  in 
the  country  as  to  prohibit  my  inspecting  them  as  often 
as  I should  wish  ; and  have,  therefore,  to  depend  upon 
the  clerk  of  works  to  overcome  those  several  little  diffi- 
culties which  will  always  arise  during  the  progress  of  any 
work  i and  here,  in  such  cases  as  require  a pood  corre- 
spondent and  something  of  a draughtsman,  1 am  put  to 
great  trouble  and  inconvenience;  and  I cannot  believe 
that  I am  the  only  architect  who  has  felt  the  descrip- 
tion of  person  I have  mentioned  as  being  greatly  required. 

The  following  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations fora  clerk  of  works  A competent  judgment  of  a'l 
materials  generally  used  in  the  erection  of  buildings.  To 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  description  of  arti- 
san’s work  and  its  proper  construction,  combining  good 
taste  with  strength.  A good  correspondent  and  mea- 
surer, and  capable  of  making  any  drawings  or  sketches 
which  may  be  from  time  to  time  required  by  the  architect. 

Thi.s  is  the  man  that  should  be  sought  for,  and  when 
found,  paid  liberally,  that  we  may  so  keep  “ the  right  man 
in  the  right  place.”  A Lon'do.v  Architect. 


DECISIONS  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

Tenants  aiid  Fees. — Good  v.  Hudson. — This 
case  came  on  for  hearing  before  Mr.  Woolrycb,  at 
the  Thames  Police  Court,  Stepney,  on  Wednesday, 
23rd  October. 

In  the  month  of  September  last  year,  a Mr. 
Frostick,  a builder,  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to 
build  three  houses  at  Glengall-road,  Cubitt-town, 
Poplar.  The  walls  were  carried  up,  and  the  roofs 
put  on ; but,  before  the  houses  were  completely 
covered  in,  the  builder  became  bankrupt,  and  the 
property  got  into  other  hands.  Eventually  the 
covering  in  of  the  buildings  was  completed,  and 
application  was  made  to  the  builder  and  other 
persons,  supposed  to  be  the  owners,  for  pay- 
ment of  the  fees  which  had  become  due,  but  in 
vain.  At  length,  about  four  months  since,  one  of 
the  houses  became  occupied  by  a tenant  of  the 
name  of  Hudson ; and  application  was  made  to 
him,  and  a bill  of  the  fee  delivered,  which  he  also 
refused  to  pay.  A summons  was  then  taken  out 
against  him.  A solicitor  attended  for  the  de- 
fendant, who  denied  his  client’s  liability,  on  the 
ground  that  the  bouse  had  already  been  occupied 
by  a labourer,  put  in  possession  to  take  charge  of 
the  premises.  The  magistrate  decided  that  this 
was  not  an  occupancy  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act; — that  the  first  tenant  who  paid  rent  was  the 
first  occupier; — and  that  he  was  liable  under  the 
Act,  to  pay  the  district  surveyor’s  fees;  and  gave 
judgment  accordingly. 

Fotver  of  the  Board  of  WorJcs.~k  case  with 
reference  to  cubical  contents  (sec.  27,  rule  4)  was 
beard  on  the  same  day.  An  application  had  been 
made  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for 
their  sanction  to  the  erection  of  a manufactory  at 
the  Isle  of  Dogs,  Poplar,  a large  building  contain- 
ing about  255,000  cubic  feet,  exclusive  of  the 
thickness  of  the  walls,  &c.  The  construction  of 
the  building  was  approved  by  the  Board,  and  a 
copy  of  the  drawing  was  sent  to  the  district  sur- 
veyor (Mr.  Good)  in  the  usual  manner,  for  his 
guidance.  At  the  commencement  of  the  works 
the  builder  was  cautioned  as  to  the  cubical  con- 
tents, when  it  was  understood  that  the  floor  was 
to  be  raised,  and  other  alterations  made,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  capacity  of  the  building  to  the  limit 
allowed  by  the  Act.  This,  however,  was  not 
done ; and,  when  the  building  was  nearly  covered 
in,  notice  to  divide  it  by  party-walls  was  given. 
No  attention  having  been  paid  to  this  notice ; after 
some  delay  a summons  was  taken  out.  The  de- 
fendant, by  his  solicitor,  pleaded  that  his  client 
had  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Board  to  the 
erection  of  the  building,  and  that  the  building 
was  carried  out  according  to  the  approved  plan. 
The  magistrate  considered  that,  as  the  Board  had 
pven  their  consent  to  the  building  (notwithstand- 
ing the  latter  part  of  sec.  56),  it  was  not  neces- 
sary for  the  district  surveyor  to  take  any  further 
notice  of  the  matter,  and  accordingly  dismissed 
the  summons. 


PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  BUILDING.* 
Appabatus  POE  THE  Makufacttjee  of 
Articles  of  Eaethenwabe,  &c.  T.  Spencer  Ec- 
cleston,  near  Prescot.  Dated  23rd  February,  1861 
—This  invention  comprises First,  making  pipes 
with  or  without  sockets  in  one  mould,  by  pressing 
the  material  into  a confined  space ; second,  the 
use  of  moulds  with  roughened  surfaces,  and  in 
connection  therewith  the  use  of  oil,  talc,  or  other 
lubricating  material ; third,  the  use  of  cloth  or 
other  such  material  for  covering  the  moulds; 
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fourth,  the  method  described  for  forcing  off  the 
moulded  articles;  fifth,  forming  holes  in  the 
moulds  for  the  escape  of  air,  moisture,  or  super- 
fluous material;  sixth,  forming  several  articles 
simultaneously,  as  shown  in  the  drawings  ; seventh, 
the  use  of  moulds  with  cores  capable  of  expansion 
and  contraction ; eighth,  forming  the  moulds  fur 
plumbago  crucibles  of  zinc,  copper,  brass,  or  wood, 
or  of  iron  coated  with  one  of  those  materials,  or 
with  enamel ; ninth,  applying  moulds  without  the 
usual  “ dod.” 

Fieeplaces.  W.  Fray,  Farningham,  Kent. 
Dated  25th  February,  1861.— The  object  of  this 
invention  is  to  effect  the  burning  of  smoke  j and 
it  consists  in  the  construction  and  employment  of 
spherical,  circular,  or  other  suitably  shaped  grates, 
capable  of  being  revolved  or  turned  on  pivots, 
trunnions,  gudgeons,  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  cause 
the  whole,  or  the  greater  part,  of  the  gases 
evolved  from  a fresh  supply  of  fuel,  after  the 
fire  has  been  once  lighted,  to  pass  through  the 
incandescent  fuel. 

Roofs  for  Buildings.  J.  Taylor,  fun., 
Streatham,  Surrey.  Dated  27th  February,  1861. 
— The  patentee  claims  the  construction  of  roofs 
and  the  manufacture  of  tiles  with  the  side  flanges 
notched  at  the  narrow  ends  of  the  tiles,  as  de- 
scribed ; also  ridge  tiles  with  flanges  at  their  ends, 
as  described.  He  also  claims  the  manufacture  of 
tiles  suitable  for  capping  walls  with  c troughs  at 
one  side,  as  described. 

Peesbrving  Stones,  Bricks,  Slates,  &c.  J.  C. 
Coombe  ^ J.  Wright,  Bridge-street,  Blackfriars, 
London.  Dated  4th  March,  1861.— The  patentees 
claim,  first,  the  exclusive  use  of  asolutionof  fluo- 
silicic  acid,  for  the  purpose  of  indurating  and  pre- 
serving stone,  bricks,  slates,  wood,  and  other  ana- 
logous materials.  Secondly,  the  exclusive  use  and 
application  of  precipitated  silica  in  the  manuiac- 
ture  of  cements  and  mortars,  whether  employed 
for^  building  purposes  or  in  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  stone,  terra  cotta,  and  such  like  materials. 

Apparatus  used  in  Drying,  Pulverising, 
AND  Compressing  Clay.  7U,  Grimshaic,  I>jihain, 
Lancashire.  Dated  27th  March,  1861.— The 
nature  of  this  invention  consists,  first,  in  heating, 
by  means  of  steam  or  otherwise,  the  crushing 
rollers  between  which  the  clay  or  other  materials 
are  passed;  secondly,  in  an  improved  arrangement 
of  apparatus  for  drying  clay  and  other  materials 
as  it  passes  from  the  crushing  rollers  to  the  brick 
machine;  thirdly,  in  making  concentric  and  ec- 
centric grooves  in  the  faces  of  discs  of  scribbling 
or  pulverising  machines;  fourthly,  in  giving  two 
or  more  separate  compressions  to  the  brick  or 
other  article  to  he  moulded  at  one  stroke  of  the 
piston;  lastly,  in  certain  improved  modes  of  ap- 
plying pressure  to  the  sides  of  the  brick  or  otlier 
article  while  in  the  mould. 


ItUstcKniuii. 

The  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  Archi- 
tectural Societies. — A joint  meeting  ol  tlie 
Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  Architectural  Societies 
has  hecu  held  at  York.  The  members  ami  tlieir 
friends  met  for  the  morning  service  at  the  Minster, 
after  which  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral,  by  ilio 
permission  of  the  dean,  was  lighted  up,  and  the 
rest  of  the  building  was  thrown  open  for  inspec- 
tion. Certain  churches  iu  the  city  posscfsing 
peculiar  objects  of  interest  were  then  visiteii, 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  E.  Davies  and  the  Rev. 
J.  Raine.  At  half-past  two  o’clock,  a public 
meeting  took  place  in  the  theatre  of  the  museum 
of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society,  whith  was 
well  attended.  The  Archbishop  of  York  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  addressed  the  meeting. 
The  Yen.  Archdeacon  Churton  then  read  a papir 
entitled  ” A Traveller’s  Notice  of  the  Basiiuo 
Churches.”  The  next  paper  was  on  “Tltoludi- 
gious  Reforms  of  St.  Wilfrid,”  by  the  Rev.  .T. 
Lees,  Mathematical  Master  of  St.  l^eter’s  Sthcol, 
York.  The  Rev.  J,  Raine  read  the  next  paper, 
the  subject  of  which  was  “ The  Scropes  in  con- 
nection with  York  Minster.”  A aeries  of  draw- 
ings, the  production  of  the  Rev.  G.  Rowe,  were 
exhibited  to  the  visitors  in  the  library  of  the 
museum.  Immediately  after  the  meeting,  the 
ruins  of  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  together  with  the 
Hospithim,  with  its  extensive  collection  of  Roman 
antiquities,  were  visited.  The  society  then  le- 
paired  to  the  gardens  of  Mr.  W’’.  Gray,  to  view  the 
interesting  excavations  which  have  lately  been 
made  there;  and  about  forty  of  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  two  societies  afterwards  partook  of 
dinner  at  the  Black  Swan  Hotel;  the  dean  in  the 
chair,  and  the  Rev,  T.  Baylt,  of  the  Yorkshire 
Architectural  Society,  in  the  vice-chair. 
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‘“Second-hard  Intentions.” — At  the  end  of 
iG  last  century  Lord  Stanhope  proposed  an  ito- 
rovemeut  on  reflecting  telescopes,  by  fixing  both 
le  great  mirror  and  the  eye-piece,  and  employing 
Inrcro  iilanfl  snpf*.iilnm.  mnve.ahle  in  everv  direc- 


large  plane  speculum,  moveable  in  every  direc- 
-on,  to  reflect  the  image  on  the  object  mirror;  so 
uat  the  observer  in  his  closet,  or  elsewhere,  might 
lonteraplate  and  examine  at  his  leisure  the  objects 
laced  before  him,  and  no  more  light  be  lost  than 
ii  the  ordinary  Newtonian  telescope.  With  the 
ble  assistance  of  the  late  Mr.  Varley,  this  design 
ij  said  to  have  been  carried  into  execution,  and 
he  latter  has  left  an  account  of  its  effect.  With 
ihe  death  of  his  patron,  however,  all  further 
ttention  to  the  subject  was  relinquished  in 
I'ingland  j but  in  1812,  Professor  Amici,  of  Modena, 
'ucceeded  in  executing  a telescope  on  the  same 
principle,  but  on  a much  smaller  scale  than  the 
•'ormerone;  and  an  Italian  society  rewarded  his 
discovery  with  a medal.  This  reminds  me  of  a 
iiravelling  railway,  for  which  an  ingenious  gentle 
iTian,  in  1828,  took  out  a patent  in  England,  when 
vhe  identical  invention  was  submitted  to  the 
society  of  Arts  of  Scotland,  in  1822,  by  a car- 
penter, under  the  title  of  ” A Model  of  a new  Cou- 
iBtruction  for  Wheels  of  Carriages,  called  a Move- 
able  Eailway.” — J.  B. 

Ottr  Hospital  Managehent. — Workmen  have 
oeen  engaged  during  the  past  week  in  fixing  the 
;&ites  of  the  foundations  of  the  new  Herbert  Hos- 
Ipital  on  Ridbrook-common,  adjoining  the  Great 
Oover-road,  about  nine  miles  from  London.  The 
■Am;/  and  Navy  Gazette  says, — Whatever  may  be 
the  advantage  of  this  position,  there  is  one  thing 
tto  be  very  much  regretted,  that  the  new  hos- 
■'ipital  will  face  the  slope  of  the  hill,  and  be  within 
300  yards  of  the  new  Greenwich  and  Deptford 
iiCemetery,  which,  from  its  elevation,  is  unfor- 
iitunately  prominent  on  a large  scale  in  the  land- 
I'scape.  The  daily  average  number  of  funerals 
(.there  is  considerable ; and  certainly  the  sight  of 
|the  mournful  ceremonies,  with  the  attendant 
liearses,  &c.,  is  likely  to  be  neither  pleasant  nor 
lefresbing  to  the  sick  men.  In  short,  it  must  be 
nadmitted  that  the  sites  chosen  by  Government 
(officials  for  our  national  buildings  are  passing 
estrange,  if  not  .quite  inexplicable.  The  new  bar- 
hracks  for  the  Royal  Marine  Artillery,  at  Ports- 
iimouth,  have  just  been  commenced  in  rear  of  a 
tiheavy  coast  fort  commenced  at  the  same  time, 
‘land  mounting  guns  of  the  largest  calibre;  so  that 
tin  case  of  attack  all  shot  missing  the  batteries 
l\  will  plump  right  into  the  barracks.  Here  we  are 
iito  have  our  model  hospital  erected  right  in  front 
^ of  one  of  the  widest  graveyards  in  the  kingdom, 
i)  May  we  venture  to  ask  who  is  responsible  for 
■’these  extraordinary  selections?  concerning  which, 
i sooner  or  later,  there  will  certainly  be  some 
I inquiry. 

The  Citt  Puirpa.  — Dr.  Letheby’s  sanitary 
r report  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  reiterates 
L those  warnings  which  the  Builder  has  for  many 
y years  given  as  to  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  water 
c obtained  from  most  of  the  London  pumps.  “ The 
r water  from  twelve  of  the  City  pumps,”  says  the  re- 
{ port,  “has  been  analysed  during  the  quarter;  and 
t the  results,  as  in  the  former  cases, show  an  enormous 
! amount  of  saline  and  organic  impurity.  Altogether 
t there  have  been  thirty-four  of  the  City  pumps  ex- 
: amined,  and  in  every  case  the  water  has  been  fouled 
^ with  surface  drainage.  There  is  not  one  of  these 
] pumps  that  derives  its  supply  from  the  deep  strata 
( of  the  London  basin ; and,  excepting  the  pump  in 
( Glover’s  Hall-court  and  that  in  Guildhall-build- 
i ings,  none  of  them  furnish  water  that  is  fit  for 
I domestic  purposes.  The  fact  of  the  presence  of 
I ammonia,  saltpetre,  sulphate  of  lime,  common 
! salt,  and  organic  matter  in  large  proportions  is 
I sufficient  to  indicate  the  source  of  the  supply; 
; and  the  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  soil 
through  which  the  water  passes  should  warn  us  of 
the  danger  that  may  at  any  moment  arise  from 
its  use.  It  may  be  that  it  has  often  been  drunk 
with  impunity,  and  that  it  has  rarely  shown  any 
immediate  manifestation  of  its  morbific  action; 
but  it  cannot  be  that  the  products  of  corruption 
can  be  constantly  admitted  into  the  human  body 
without  danger  of  insidious  mischief;  and  there  is 
the  still  greater  danger  of  the  impurities  of  the 
soil  passing  unchanged  into  the  water  and  being 
a source  of  quick  and  certain  injury.  Experience 
has  shown  that  wells  like  these  are  liable  at  any 
moment  to  receive  the  leakings  from  a cesspool  or 
a sewer,  and  thus  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of 
fatal  disease.  The  notorions  Broad-street  pump 
and  the  cholera  cases  traced  to  its  baneful  influ- 
ence, with  other  similar  examples,  are  then  given 
to  show  ihe  pernicious  nature  of  the  water  got 
from  London  pumps ; and  the  percolations  from 
the  graveyards  are  not  forgotten. 


Inspector  under  Local  Government  Act.— 
Sir  George  Grey  has  appointed  Mr.  Robert  Raw- 
linson,  C E.  (formerly  one  of  the  first  inspectors 
under  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  one  of  the 
army  sanitary  commissioners  in  the  Crimea),  to 
succeed  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Aostin  as  Superin- 
tending Inspector  under  the  Local  Government 
Act. 

Town  Sewage.— Mr.  Mcchi  writes  to  the 

rimes  respecting  the  progress  made  in  the  appli- 
cation of  town  sewage  to  the  production  of  food. 
He  says : — “ At  the  Earl  of  Essex’s  estate, 
Cashiobury,  I yesterday  saw  a stream  of  sewage 
from  Watford  applied  with  much  profit  to  the 
soil,  as  proved  by  the  enormous  crops  of  roots,  rye 
grass,  and  other  productions.  The  sewage  of 
Wimbledon  now  flows  over  twenty  acres  of  land 
at  Wimbledon  Park;  and  that  portion  on  which 
it  was  applied  in  the  spring  has  produced 
luxuriant  and  remunerative  crops.  The  cost  of 
preparing  the  land  for  its  reception  by  gravita- 
tion is  only  between  31,  and  41.  per  acre.  At  the 
Colney-batch  Lunatic  Asylum  the  sewage  is  being 
availed  of;  and  I am  happy  to  say  that  the  govern- 
ing powers  of  various  lunatic  asylums,  pauper 
unions,  prisons,  and  charitable  institutions  are 
considering  this  important  question. 

Dundee  Harbour. — At  an  adjourned  general 
meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  harbour  of  Dundee, 
the  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Works,  of  the 
11th  of  October,  showed  that  the  clerk  had  been 
served  with  a copy  of  a schedule  and  protest  by 
the  contractors  on  the  9tb,  for  damages  and 
remedy  at  law,  for  alleged  interference  with 
them  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  works.  At  another 
meeting  of  the  same  committee,  held  on  ILth 
October,  the  protest  was  read,  and  the  clerk  in- 
structed to  prepare  and  lay  before  another  meet- 
ing a revised  answer. — Approved.  Prom  the  same 
minutes  it  appeared  that  the  committee  resolved 
to  appoint  Messrs.  Stevenson  & Leslie,  civil  engi- 
neers, to  visit  the  fallen  wall  of  Camperdown 
Dock,  and  report  (1)  as  to  what,  in  their  opinion, 
was  the  cause  of  the  east  wall  of  the  dock  giving 
way;  and  (2),  what  they  would  resolve  to  re- 
commend to  be  done  in  the  circumstances.  The 
Dean  of  Guild,  Mr.  William  Thoms,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Smith,  were  appointed  to  meet  with 
these  gentlemen  after  they  had  inspected  the 
wall.  The  Northern  Warder  states,  that  the 
harbour  trustees,  at  a private  meeting,  have  come 
to  a determination  to  reject  the  proposals  of 
arbitration,  or  accommodation  in  any  other  form, 
made  by  the  contractors,  and  have  resolved  to  call 
upon  them  to  proceed  with  their  works  imme- 
diately, under  pain  of  having  them  taken  out  of 
their  hands,  and  being  held  liable  for  the  ex- 
pense incurred  in  their  execution.  We  are  not 
. aware,  adds  our  authority,  how  the  contractors 
are  to  proceed  with  the  works  while  the  dock 
is  full  of  sewage. 

St.  Chad’s  Well. — In  the  Gray’s-inn-ro.ad,  in 
the  proximity  of  King’s-cross,  are  to  be  observed 
a course  of  tenements  lying  back  a short  remove 
from  the  highway.  This  locality  has  been  re- 
ceipted under  the  appellation  of  “ i'ifteen-foot- 
lane,”  the  name  by  which  it  is  distinguished.  One 
of  the  edifices  was,  about  a century  ago,  called 
“ St.  Chad’s- well  House.”  The  well  itself  parented 
a very  popular  chalybeate  spa  at  that  period  of 
time,  being  strongly  approved  and  recommended 
by  the  medical  faculty  of  that  day.  Numbers  of 
persons  were  in  the  habit  of  repairing  to  this  spa 
once  or  twice  during  the  week,  and  medicating 
themselves  with  its  aperient  waters.  As  the  science 
of  medicine  progressed,  and  the  members  belong- 
ing to  this  curative  branch  of  philosophy  numeri- 
cally increased,  the  above  chalybeate  establish- 
ment became  gradually  neglected,  and  is,  up  to 
this  hour,  recognized  only  in  name.  Old  Mr. 
Munden,  of  theatrical  repute,  wheu  he  resided  at 
Kentish-town,  was  for  many  years  in  the  practice 
of  visiting  the  above  spa  three  days  in  the  week, 
and  partaking  of  the  medicinal  waters  of  the 
spring  ; as  did  the  late  judge,  Sir  Allan  Chambre, 
when  he  lived  at  Prospect  House,  Higbgate.  Mr. 
Alex.  Mensall,  the  well-known  and  highly  re- 
spected schoolmaster,  of  Kentish-town,  made  it  an 
invariable  rule  to  medicate  himself,  and  his  nu- 
merous pupils,  once  a week,  at  this  spa,  as  a means, 
he  observed,  of  “keeping  the  doctor  out  of  the 
house.”  Those  who  have  indulged  in  the  benefit 
dt-rivablc  from  these  waters  within  the  last  forty 
years  can  speak  highly  of  their  medicinal  pro- 
perties; although  at  this  period  of  time  scarcely 
an  individual  but  sucb  as  reside  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  its  presence  are  aware  that  the  well  is 
still  in  existence.  It  will  very  shortly  cease  to  be  ; 
as  it  must  fall  withiu  the  lino  of  the  Metropolitan 
Underground  Railway  operations. — Correspondent 
of  the  Globe. 


Literpool  Architectural  Society. — At  the 
second  meeting  of  the  session  of  this  society,  held 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  Colqultt-street ; Jfr. 
Stubbs  in  the  chair;  Mr.  Isaacs  and  Mr.  Duck- 
worth were  elected  members.  Mr.  Justin  gave  a 
abort  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  late  Mr.  Zwirner, 
well  known  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the 
Cologne  Cathedral.  Mr.  Stubbs  having  vacated 
the  chair,  it  was  taken  by  Mr.  Chantrell,  and  the 
former  gentleman  then  read  a paper  on  the 
Society’s  recent  visit  to  Hawarden  Castle  and  the 
vicinity.  A discussion  followed. 

Sale  of  the  Foreign  Office. — On  Monday 
there  was  a sale  by  auction  of  the  materials  com- 
posing the  dingy  building  in  Downing-street 
which  has  hitherto  been  used  as  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  which  is  now  to  be  forthwith  removed 
for  the  proposed  public  offices  extension.  On  the 
south  of  Downing-street  whole  streets  have 
vanished  within  the  last  few  weeks,  and  more  are 
to  be  forthwith  sacrificed,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  as  little  delay  as  possible  in  commencing  the 
new  works.  Monday’s  sale  was  conducted  on  the 
premises  by  Mr.  Glasier ; the  materials  disposed 
of  consisting  of  2,000,000  stock  bricks,  a large 
quautity  of  slates,  plain  tiles,  timber  in  roots, 
floors,  Ac.,  gilt  moulded  and  other  doors,  maho- 
gany plate-glass  and  other  sashes  and  frames, 
upwards  of  20  tons  of  lead  in  flats,  paving,  stair- 
cases, stoves,  and  fixtures  and  fittings  of  all  kinds. 
Some  of  the  materials  fetched  good  prices. 

Indus  Flotilla  Debentures  : Who  is  Re- 
sponsible FOE  THEiE  Redemption  ?— An  im- 
portant question  on  this  head  has  been  raised  by 
a pamphlet  which  has  recently  appeared,  casting 
doubts  on  the  validity  of  the  Indijin  guanautees.* 
The  contract  between  the  Government  and  the 
Indus  Flotilla  Company,  it  seems,  provides  that  17 
per  cent,  shall  be  annually  set  aside  by  the  Go- 
vernor of  Bombay  as  a first  charge  on  revenue, 
and  which  accumulated  amount  is  to  be  forfeited  to 
the  Government  should  the  latter  be  called  upon 
to  purchase  the  vessels.  The  question  therefore 
arises,  if  this  annual  payment,  or  its  accumulated 
arrears,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a first  charge  on  the 
capital,  where  do  the  debentures  rank  ? A deben- 
ture is,  virtually,  a mortgage  of  property,  given 
as  a securitj'  for  repayment  of  money  advanced  as 
a loan.  But  it  is  only  in  special  cases  in  which 
a mortgage  is  considered  good,  unless  it  is  a first 
mortgage;  and,  in  the  case  of  such  perishable 
property  as  river  steamers,  even  a first  mortgage 
can  scarcely  be  considered  a very  eligible  invest- 
ment. It  is  highly  important,  then,  that  the  fact 
of  this  alleged  indebtedness  should  be  fully  in- 
vestigated by  those  contemplating  the  investment 
of  money  in  such  Indian  securities  as  those  now 
being  offered;  as,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the 
vessels  of  the  company  issuing  those  debentures 
are  already  virtually  mortgaged,  by  a charge  of 
17  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital,  a material 
fact  will  have  been  kept  out  of  sight. — The  Sun. 

Opening  of  a Drinking-Fountain  at  To^veb- 
HiLL. — On  the  28th  ultimo,  Earl  Russell  opened  a 
new  drinking-fountain  that  has  recently  been, 
erected  on  Tower -hill.  The  fountain  is  to  be  called 
Earl  Russell’s  Drinking-Fountain,  as  the  expense 
of  constructing  it  has  been  mainly  contributed  by 
him,  and  the  remainder  by  the  Metropolitan  Free 
Drinking-Fountains  Association.  The  fountain 
is  composed  of  a large  polished  granite  basin 
mounted  upon  two  steps.  A trench  is  worked 
round  the  second  step  to  prevent  the  surplus 
water  escaping  to  the  pavement.  The  basin  is 
surmounted  with  a metal  vase,  decorated  with  bas- 
relievo  of  the  water-lily.  Upon  the  plinth  of  the 
same  are  two  “water  lions,”  close  to  the  basin 
from  which  the  water  flows ; thus  preventing  the 
wind  from  blowing  the  stream  over  the  steps. 
The  fountain  is  from  the  design  of  Wills,  Bro- 
thers, by  whom  it  was  erected.  At  the  open- 
ing, after  Earl  Russell  bad  addressed  the  meet- 
ing, Dr.  Lankester,  as  medical  officer  of  health 
to  the  Metropolitan  Free  Drinking-Fountains  As- 
sociation, said  he  wished  to  state  that  the  water 
for  these  fountains  was  prepared  and  purified  so 
that  it  could  do  no  barm  to  any  one.  The  water 
that  the  poor  had  in  their  tanks  and  got  from 
pumps  was  bad,  and  contained  many  impurities 
detrimental  to  health;  but  that  was  not  the  case 
here,  for  they  could  have  it  better  and  purer  for 
all  purposes  than  that  which  came  into  their  own 
houses.  He  hoped  the  public  would  do  all  that 
they  could  to  assist  in  the  erection  of  these  foun- 
tains. The  Association  was  badly  in  want  of 
funds.  They  wished  to  erect  200  fountains  in 
London ; but  the  public  had  not  in  this  instance 
shown  their  usual  liberality  in  supporting  a 
deserving  object.  


• “ A Guide  to  Indian  Investments.”  By  a 
Man.  Loialon  ; Triibner  & Co. 
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St.  Mabtik-in-the-fields  Libraet  and 
Readino-eoom,  Castle-stbeet,  Lono-acbe. — 
Tbe  first  Ifcture  for  the  wintr-r  seuHon  was  given 
on  Tuesday,  the29ch  October,  by  the  Rev.  W.  G. 
Humphry,  B.D.,  vicar  of  St.  Martin’s,  who  de- 
scribed, to  a nuraeroua  audience,  “A  Summer  in 
Germany,”  which  he  had  lately  spent.,  showing 
the  manner  in  which  the  visitors  to  Wiesbaden 
(principally)  spent  their  time  ; and  enlivening  his 
lecture  with  anecdotes  and  historical  descriptions 
of  past  and  present  times. 

OBSTBtrCTION  AT  CfiANCEET-LANE.— Much  of 
the  obstruction  which  prevails  at  the  Holborn  end 
of  Chancery-lane  would  be  diminished  by  South- 
ampton-buildings  being  used  as  a thoroughfare  to 
a greater  extent  than  at  present.  If  all  carriages 
coming  towards  Holborn  were  to  come  up  South- 
amptou-buildings,  leaving  Chancery-lane  for  car- 
riages goiog  towards  the  Sr.rand,  for  one  week, 
the  two  currents  would  acquire  a permanent  set, 
to  the  great  convenience  of  the  public. — P.  N.  L. 

The  New  Market  Hall  and  AssiiiBLT-Eooir, 
AseboFEN. — The  opening  of  this  edifice  was  inau- 
gurated on  the  17  th  ult.  The  chief  features  of  the 
building  are  a market-hall  in  the  lower  story,  and 
an  assembly-room  above  it.  Provision  has  also 

been  made  under  the  same  roof  for  various  public 

offices;  the  news-room  and  library  of  the  Lite- 
rary Institute;  together  with|the librarian’s  house. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Wilson,  of  Derby,  was  the  archi- 
tect ; and  Mr.  Brinsley,  of  Ashbourn,  the  builder. 
The  front  occupies  a space  of  33  feet  In  width,  and 
is  36  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  cornice,  and  51 
feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  finial  to  the  clock  ; aud 
the  biuUiing  altogether  stands  upon  an  area  of 
upwards  of  400  square  yards.  The  front  is  all  of 
dressed  Hollingtoti  stone,  divided  into  three  com- 
partments by  projecting  pilasters,  the  centre  one 
having  a projecting  portico.  The  windows  to 
the  lower  story  are  circular-headed:  the  upper 
windows  are  square-headed.  Tlie  front  entrance 
is  from  the  portico;  which,  with  a wide  hall 
communicates  right  aud  left  with  offices,  aud 
the  market-hall  in  the  rear.  It  is  56  feet  long 
and  23  feet  wide  in  the  clear,  and  is  lio-hted 
on  the  side  by  large  windows,  the  wall  and 
floor  above  being  carried  by  two  rows  of  cast- 
iron  columns.  At  the  opposite  end  is  auother 
eutrauce  pa'^sage,  communicating  with  a reading- 
room,  27  feet  by  15  feet,  communicating  again 
with  librarian’s  house,  armoury  for  rifle  corps, 
&.<•.,  &c.  The  upper  floors  are  reached  by  two  flights 
of  stone  steps,  and  consist,  to  the  front,  of  aute- 
roora  and  the  large  assembly-room,  which  is  70  feet 
long  by  36  feet  wide,  aud  has  a gallery  over  the 
landing  37  feet  by  14  feet.  The  other  staircase 
and  landing  communicate  also  with  the  assembly- 
room,  other  ante-rooms,  closets,  &c. 

Hdnmanbt  CrnjBCH,  Yoekshiee.— In  this 
church  (near  Filey),  there  is  a fine  Norman  chancel 
arch,  abont  13  feet  wide,  and  of  great  elevation 
for  the  style  in  which  it  is  wrought.  The 
Afhenaum  gives  some  particulars  of  the  edifice. 
The  view  of  the  chancel  from  the  broad  aud  bold 
nave  of  the  church  is  highly  picturesque,  and  even 
impressive,  notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  a 
poor  Perpendicular  window  at  the  east  end  which 
Wis  made  about  thirty  years  ago.  during  a general 
restoration  of  the  edifice.  Some  attempted  re- 
newals of  the  original  colouring  about  this  arch 
aud  opening  have  been  made,  which  are  tnlerablv 
successful  in  tint,  if  not  very  characteristic  in  the 
pattern  employed  for  its  display.  The  tower  has 
some  interesting  points  about  it : it  is,  in  the  lower 
portion,  of  twelfth-century  character.  Tbe  en- 
trance to  the  interior,  through  a shallow  porch, 
is  notable,  being  under  a very  plain  square-headed 
opening,  over  which  is  a semicircular  discharging- 
arch  resting  on  chamfered  imposts  : the  tympau. 


F.^nitaey  Condition  of  Softhwabk. — Mr. 
Robert  Biuuchi,  medical  officer  of  health  of  the 
St.  Saviour’s  district,  Southwark,  has  just  issued 
a report  on  the  sanitary  condition  and  over- 
crowded state  of  portions  of  the  parishes  under 
bU  control;  the  latter  owing  to  the  demolition  of 
houses  for  the  construction  of  the  Chatham  and 
Dover  Railway,  aud  the  new  street  from  High- 
street  to  Blaekfriars-road.  He  says  that  the  mor- 
tality of  the  metropolis  was  last  year  considerably 
below  the  average  of  the  twenty  years  preceding ; 
the  deaths  from  diarrhoea  numbering  less  than  one- 
half,  while  the  St.  Saviour’s  district  was  nearly 
exempt  from  that  disease.  Much,  however,  remains 
to  be  done. 


wMciij  much  wider  than  tlie  door-oponiiig,  is 


Wl  f '’1™'  , ‘•''=  original 

hooks  for  the  door,  and  within  is  the  an^nt 
holt-hole  for  a wooden  bar  : inside  the  porch  may 
he  seen  the  fragments  of  a Romanesque  font,  nn- 
doubtedly  the  original  one,  and  still  worthy  of 
repair,  this  has  been  tastelessly  replaced  by  a 
of  a Decorated 

font  About  midway  m the  height  of  the  tower, 
on  the  external  south  side,  is  an  excellent  sue- 
cimeu  of  a two-light  Norman  tower  window.  In- 
closed  within  a well-preserved  billet  moulding,  set 


upon  a semicircular  dripstone,  resting  on  corbel, 
heads,  *- — • • - - 


_ , are  the  two  openings,  round-headed,  long 

m lorra,  separated  by  a shaft  with  eushion-sbaped 
capital  and  square  base.  This  window  lights  a 
remarkable  little  chamber  of  unknown  use,  about 
7 feet  long,  2 feet  wide,  and  6 feet  high.  Prom 
Its  elevation  this  may  have  been  intended  for  a 
look-out,  but  it  is  too  distinguishable  externallv  to 
be  regarded  as  a secret  chamber. 


Pafee  feoat  Sea-orass. — Your  last  number 
coutained  a notice  of  a new  specimen  of  paper 
produced  from  “sea-weed,”  by  Mr.  Harttiell. 
Permit  me  to  apprize  you  that  in  1855,  following 
upon  another  invention  for  remanufacturing 
printed  and  waste  paper  into  pulp  and  paper 
again,  I produced  (as  will  be  seen  from  the  in- 
closed specification)  fibre  and  pp.per  pulp  from 
sea-weed.  I could,  with  your  permission,  say 
much  more  upon  the  matter,  but  will  be  content 
if  you  will  kindly  allow  this  fact  to  appear  on  the 
same  page  that  placed  Mr.  Hartnell’s  productiou 
before  tbe  public;  who,  I hope,  after  e.xperimeut 
and  expense,  will  not  have  to  join  your  corre- 
spondent in  sic  VOS  non  vobis.  One  sows  aud 
auother  reaps.— Charles  Maybfey  Abcher. 

Fearful  Efideiiic  at  Over  Darwen. 
During  the  past  six  weeks  the  township  of  Over 
Darweu,  which  contains  upwards  of  20,^00  iu- 
babitauls,  has  been  visited  with  a dire  epidemic 
(gastric  and  typhus  fever),  which  has  played  sad 
havoc  amongst  the  inhabitants;  upwards  of  thirty 
deaths  having  taken  place  from  fever,  aud  about 
1,000  cases  have  required  medical  aid.  One  of 
the  Government  medical  inspectors  has  inspected 
the  township,  and  his  report  is  anything  but 
favourable  to  its  sanitary  condition.  Cesspools, 
piggeries,  and  more  noxious  places,  were  so  situate, 
as  fully  to  account  for  the  spread  of  fever  in  the 
locality ; and  it  is  now  stated  that  the  township  is 
undergoing  a thorough  system  of  sanitary  reno- 
vation. The  water  comes  in,  too,  for  a share  of 
public  rcpi’obation,  and  it  will  undergo  an  analysis. 

New  Streets.— A return  made  by  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  states  that  the  Spitalfields 
hue  of  street  of  700  yards ; Dock-street,  285  yards ; 
New  Oxford-street,  770  yards;  Eudell-street, 
350  yards  ; and  St.  Martiu's-lane  and  Crunbourne- 
street  alterations,  370  yards, — together,  coat 
837,5G0Z.  The  Spitalfields  extension,  520  yards, 
cost  211,689/.  ; and  the  Pimlico  improvements, 
378  yards,  62,478/.  A return  from  the  city  states 
that  New  Cannon-street,  1,166  yards  in 'length, 
cost  589,47u/. ; and  the  completion  of  the  improve- 
ments authorised  to  be  made  by  the  Clerkenwell 
Improvement  Commissioners,  Victoria  - street 
Clerkenwell,  1,120  yards,  333.675/.,  but  there  is 
building  ground  not  disposed  of  in  consequence  of 
railway  communication  in  the  line  of  street  being 
sanctioned  by  Parliament.  Upon  the  whole  5,659 
yards  of  street,  not  quite  3i  miles,  there  has  thus 
been  laid  out  3,03-4,872/.,  or  359/.  upon  a yard' 
length  of  street. 


Proposed  Abattoir  for  Briohton.— Brighton 

is  making  progress  slowly  in  the  sanitary  direc- 
tion. The  town  council,  at  a special  meeting,  have 
just  resolved  to  act  upun  a report  from  their 
General  Purposes  Committee,  recommending  the 
corporation  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  special 
powers  to  borrow  money,  and  to  purchase  a site 
for  an  abattoir,  to  erect  one  thereon,  and  to  pro- 
hibit slaughtering  of  cattle  in  or  near  the  bo- 
roiigh,  itc.  The  local  Merald,  in  congratulating 
the  Brighton  people  on  the  taking  of  this  step, 
says;  “ The  obtaining  of  the  Local  Government 
Act  was  a great  step;  then  followed  the  adoption 
of  the  bye-laws  provided  in  that  Act;  and  now, 
connected  with  these  bye-laws,  comes  the  esta- 
blishment of  a public  abattoir  and  the  rooting-out 
of  the  slaughter-house  imisauces.  This  done,  the 
improvement  of  the  approaches  to  the  railway  will 
be  facilitated.  But  even  before  that  necessary 
work  IS  completed  the  great  question  of  town 
drainage  will  force  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the 
council.  It_  cannot  safely  be  put  ofl".  Tbe  new 
powers  obtained  by  the  council  are  but  means  to 
that  great  end;  and  the  sooner  these  means  are 
applied,  the  better.  Of  course,  we  are  aware  of 
the  doubts  aud  difficulties  by  which  the  queatiou 
ot  drainage  is  surrounded.  Seaward  or  landward? 

problem  which  meets  us  on  the 
threshold.  Hitherto  it  has  stayed  our  hands  and 
paralysed  all  aciion.  But  it  must  have  a solution. 
Ibe  time  is  ripe  for  the  work  ; and,  seaward  or 
landward,  Brighton  must  be  eflbctually  drained.” 


Sinking-  in  of  Two  Houses. — An  accident  of 
a singular  and  serious  character  has  occuriedat 
the  Wisemorc,  Walsall,  by  which  two  three-sfnry 
houses  have  hi  en  complelely  buried.  The  scene 
of  the  catastrophe  is  near  to  some  limestone  pits. 
A short  distance  from  the  shaft  were  two  houses; 
which  were  literally  buried  by  tbe  giving  way  of 
the  pillars  in  the  miue  beneath.  The  houses  were 
worth  probably  460/.  or  500/. 

Papeehangings.— We  (Critic)  are  glad  to 
bear  that  a bribk  export  of  piiperhangings  has 
commenced  to  France,  aud  it  is  likely  that  some 
of  our  qualities  of  writing  aud  printing  papers 
will  shortly  follow.  There  are  some  things  French 
papermnkers  can  do  better  than  English,  and  some 
that  English  can  do  better  than  French,  and  these 
differences  no  perseverauce  can  overcome.  Each 
nation  and  each  city  and  province  of  a nation  has 
its  speciality;  some  one  thing  it  can  do  better  than 
any  other  in  the  world.  Wise  political  economy 
aspires  to  break  down  every  barrier  that  inter- 
poses between  the  free  diffusion,  exchange,  and 
enjoyment  by  all  mankind  of  the  specialities  of 
each  fraction. 

The  Gardens  of  Shakespeaef.— Onthe  22ud 
ult.,  Mr.  Halliwell  purchased  the  estate  of  New 
Place,  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  immediately  handed 
it  over  to  the  corporation  of  that  town,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  gardens  of  the  great  national  poet 
should  never  bo  built  upon,  and  that  the  public 
should  Lave  for  ever  free  access.  The  purchase- 
money  was  1,-100/. ; but  incidental  expenses,  aud 
the  cost  of  a memorial  at  New  Place  in  honour  of 
the  donors  to  the  fund,  will  bring  tbe  mm  re- 
quired up  to  1,500/.  This  sum  is  proposed  to  be 
collected  in  subscriptions  of  100/.  each,  neither 
more  nor  less.  Six  more  names  are  required  to 
cover  the  pecuniary  liability  incurred  by  Mr. 
Halliwell  in  carrying  out  this  national  object. 
'Ihe  following  is  a list  of  the  names  of  those  who 
have  at  present  subscribed  : — 

1.  Meniy  Huth,  efq.,  Sussex-place jfi’KiO 

2.  G.  L.  Prendergast,  e‘q.,  Lowiides-street  100 

3.  H.  B.  Sheridan,  efq.,  M.P loo 

4.  William  Titc,  e?q.,  M.P no 

5.  James  Parker,  esq.,  Chelmsford po 

6.  Benjamin  Webster,  esq joo 

7.  F.  W'.  Cosens,  e>q.,  Watei'-lanc  loo 

8.  A Lady,  anoiiymously jio 

9.  MUs  Burdett  Courts no 

The  Artesian  Well  at  Passy. — On  the  sub- 
ject of  the  new  artesian  well  for  Paris,  of  which 
we  have  constantly  given  information,  Mr.  Dumas 
has  read  an  interesting  paper  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  in  which  he  gives  a history  of  the  under- 
taking and  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  eiigi- 
ueer,  Mr.  Kind,  has  bad  to  contend.  The  idea  of 
boring  this  welloriginated  with  the  necessity  of  pro- 
vidiug  pure  and  wholesome  water  for  the  population 
of  Paris,  which  iu  a short  time  had  increased  from 
1,200,000  souls  to  1,700,000,  thus  materially'  aug- 
menting the  causes  of  infection  to  which  the 
waters  of  the  Seine  are  necessarily  subject.  The 
successful  boring  of  the  well  of  Grenelle  bad  esta- 
blished the  fact  that  the  water  which  the  local 
sands  received  from  a distance  might  be  made  to 
rise  to  the  surface,  aud  even  to  30  or  40  nietres 
above.  But  tbe  experiment  had  only  been  tried 
for  bores  not  exceeding  a diameter  of  from  20  to 
30  centimetres,  yielding  a supply  of  from  2.000  to 
•1,000  cubic  metres  of  water  per  day.  Mr.  Kind 
came  forward  with  an  offer  to  bore  a well  of  a 
diameter  of  60  centimetres,  yielding  13,300  cubic 
metres  at  an  altitude  of  25  metres  above  tlie 
highest  point  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  After  a 
series  of  difficulties  bad  beeu  surmounted,  water 
was  found  for  the  first  time  at  577^  metres,  but 
remained  a few  metres  below  the  level  of  the 
orifice.  On  24bh  September  last,  however, 
Mr.  Kind  saw  not  only  his  promise  fulfilled,  bub 
even  hU  more  sanguine  hopes  to  a certain  extent 
realized.  Mr.  Dumas  here  quotes  Mr.  Michal, 
Inspector-General  of  the  Works  of  the  City,  who 
has  arranged  in  a table  the  relative  variations 
experienced  up  to  the  2nd  October  in  the  yield  of 
the  two  wells  of  I’ussy'  and  Grenelle;  but  on  this 
score  we  have  a later  account,  stating  that  the 
decrease  in  the  latter  does  not  exceed  one-fourth 
of  its  yield  prior  to  the  25th  penuUo.  On  the  2nd 
ult.  that  of  the  well  at  Passy  was  20,000  cubic 
metres  iu  twenty-four  hours.  Mr.  Dumas,  accord- 
ing to  OaJignani,  attributes  the  diminution  of  the 
yield  at  Grenelle  to  a diminution  of  pressure;  and 
he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  when  the  tube  at 
Passy  shall  have  been  brought  to  its  normal  alti- 
tude of  78  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea  the 
yield  at  Grenelle  will  again  rise  to  its  former 
figure,  or  nearly  so.  ^Yhether  other  wells  may  be 
bored  elsewhere  in  Paris  without  injury  to  the 
two  existing  ones  is  a question  which  experience 
alone  can  decide.  The  well  at  Passy  has  cost 
nearly  1,000, OOOf.,  and  will  yield  water  sufficient 
for  the  wants  of  500,000  iuhubitants. 
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|<(  Co7idition  of  our  Towns.  A Wakring-placc : 

\ Scarborough, 

EW  places,  just  now,  are 
in  better  repute  than 
Scarborough : the  local 
Gazette  publishes  the 
uaiucs  and  addresses  of 
5,000  visitors  a-week — a 
circumstantial  proof  of 
the  favour  in  which  it  is 
held.  Besides  being  the 
chosen  Bai<z  of  the  heau 
monde,  it  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  watering- 
place  of  the  northern 
counties;  and  to  Scar- 
borough resort  the 
wealth  and  beauty  of 
the  vast  manufacturing 
towns,  of  the  great 
wool  markets,  and  of  the 

seed-crushing  districts  on  the 
flat  sedgy  regions  of  the 

Humber.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  visitors  come  from 
London.  After  the  metropolis, 
Manchester  and  Leeds  are  the  next 
largest  contributors  to  the  throng; 
then  come  Hull,  Huddersfield,  Brad- 
ford, York,  Sheffield,  and  other  large 
Yorkshire  towns.  Newcastle  is  represented;  so 

are  Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton  : even 

Cheltenham  is  quitted  for  Scarborough : so  is 
royal  Windsor;  and  so  is  the  modest  Dolgelly,  in 
spite  of  its  picturesque  setting  in  the  bine  moun- 
tains of  Wales.  Penzance  is  not  too  distant,  nor 
are  the  Cumberland  Lakes  too  attractive  to  pre- 
vent residents  of  both  districts  from  coming  to 
Scarborough.  Other  groups  on  the  Spa  prome- 
nade come  from  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  New  York, 
Madras;  this  one  is  from  Bengal,  that  from 
Rouen;  this  from  the  north,  and  that  from  the 
south.  Fashion’s  gayest  votaries  are  here,  as  well 
as  the  scorners  of  fashion ; — the  one  set  as  startling 
in  their  costumes  as  the  other.  Crinoline  and 
pork-pie  hats  relieved  against  gored  dresses  and 
spoon-shaped  bonnets : the  daintiest  webs  of 
veils,  not  much  larger  than  masks,  eclipsed  by 
sombrelles  as  large  as  umbrellas;  the  widest  of 
flounces,  contradicted  by  the  narrowest  of  frills; 
an  embarrassing  profusion  of  riches,  sequins,  gold 
crosses,  gold  stars  displayed  on  hair-nets,  con- 
trasted with  a concentration  of  plaited  cresses 
upon  the  very  top  of  pretty  brows;  clusters  of 
children  spotlessly  prim,  a flutter  of  muslin,  a 
rustle  of  silk,  a presence  of  uudistinguishable 
materials,  with  which  the  masculiue  gender 
is  not  familiar,  except  through  the  medium 
of  advertisements  and  Christmas  bills;  a pre- 
dominance of  pink  and  magenta, — in  fine,  a 
kaleidoscopic  view  of  wealth  holyday  making. 
There  are  no  pale  drab  sand  shoes;  no  old 
gentlemen  in  pea-jackets,  with  glazed  hats  tied 
by  a piece  of  black  ribbon  to  a button  hole, 
carrying  telescopes  under  their  arms;  no  ladies’ 
ringlets  blown  out  of  curl;  no  morning  dishabille  ; 
scarcely  a child  deigning  to  dig  a lake,  a creek,  or 
a reservoir  on  the  sands,  with  the  once  familiar 
wooden  spade ; no  donkeys  with  their  white 
saddle-cloths,  guarded  about  with  scarlet,  like  the 
toga  of  a Roman  patrician;  no  Dutch  dolls  for 
sale,  clothed  in  an  impracticable  attire  formed 
entirely  of  shells;  no  bouquets  made  of  the 
same  imperishable  materials  j— these  are  all  things 
of  the  past.  Scarborough  is  as  removed  from 
them  as  the  Borough  is  from  Belgravia. 

The  early  part  of  the  morning  is  spent  on  the 


sands,  either  in  bathing,  or  looking  at  those  who 
do  so.  From  eleven  o’clock  to  one,  the  long  ter- 
raced parade  in  front  of  the  handsome  spa  saloon 
is  thronged  with  company,  who  promenade  to  the 
music  of  a good  band  disposed  in  an  ornamental 
orchestra.  Loiterers  lounge  unon  the  numerous 
seats  which  line  the  sides  of  the  walk,  and  it  is 
idleness — all.  The  afternoon  is  spent  in  drives 
into' the  country,  or  along  the  coast  to  Whitby 
and  to  Robin  Hood’s  Bay,  or  is  passed  away  in 
shopping,  at  Jancowski’s  drawing-room  lounge 
and  Parisian  saloon,  or  perhaps  at  Theakston’s 
library,  or  Alder’s  photographic  studio.  In  the 
eveningthe  promenade  is  again  crowded  by  brilliant 
groups,  who  are  in  full  dress;  the  ladies  simply 
protecting  themselves  from  cold  by  the  addition 
of  opera-cloaks.  The  musicians  again  perform, 
the  gay  ranks  flit  to  and  fro,  the  sea-lashes  are 
more  subdued,  the  vault  of  heaven  is  a deeper 
blue,  and  an  indescribable  charm  is  felt  by  all. 
Later  in  the  evening  the  promenaders  gradually 
disperse,  some  of  them  joining  the  conversazione 
and  balls  held  at  their  hotels,  or  patronising  the 
varied  entertainments  in  the  Spa  Music  Hall; 
others  the  drama  in  the  Theatre  Royal.  This  is 
how  the  pleasant  days  speed  at  Scarborough;  or 
you  may  go  pebble-hunting  along  the  sands  to 
Cornelian  Bay,  and  seek  for  agates  and  cornelians 
among  the  quartz,  and  the  green,  red,  yellow,  and 
striped  jasper  on  the  shore ; or  take  a canter 
along  the  sea-fringe;  or  in  fact  whatever  else  you 
prefer,  so  that  your  choice  is  a recognized  idleness. 

It  is  agreeable,  after  viewing  the  unsanitary 
condition  which  the  magnates  of  Sheffield  not  only 
permit,  but  countenance,  to  find  a municipal 
recognition  of  the  great  importance  of  cleanliness 
in  this  health-recruiting  recreation-ground.  En- 
deavours are  made  to  keep  Scarborough  clean, 
though,  as  we  find,  not  to  the  extent  required  by 
sanitary  knowledge  or  with  the  vigour  that  should 
distinguish  a town  highly  favoured  in  its  natural 
advantages,  and  doubly  so  by  the  extensive 
patronage  bestowed  upon  it.  From  a very  early 
date  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  matter  of  clean 
streets.  Going  back  to  the  charter  given  to  the 
town  by  Edward  II.,  it  is  there  set  forth  : — " All 
kind  of  dirt  found  in  Scarborough,  ns  well  in  the 
old  town  ns  the  new,  at  all  times  of  the  year,  is  to 
be  common  to  all  and  every  of  the  burgesses  to 
take  and  carry  away  wherever  they  will  so  that  it 
be  within  the  public  street ; and  the  dirt  from  the 
pavement  is  to  be  taken  away  once  every  week, 
that  is  to  say,  on  Friday  or  Saturday,  which,  if  not 
done,  he  who  shall  be  keeper  of  the  pavement  shall 
enter  the  house  of  him  from  whom  such  dirt  has 
arisen,  and  shall  take  surety  for  removing  the  dirt 
on  the  Monday  following,  and  retain  it  till  he  is 
paid  tenpence  for  his  own  reward.”  Thus  we  learn 
there  was  a keeper  of  the  pavement  when  there 
must  have  been  but  a very  small  quantity  of  it  to 
keep  how  much  more  necessary  must  such  a 
functionary  be  in  these  latter  days ! But  the 
sweeping  up  of  the  dirt  is  never  a difficult  task  ; 
it  is  the  proper  disposal  of  it  when  swept  up  that 
is  puzzling.  On  the  coast  it  is  too  usual  to  cast 
everything  into  the  sea.  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  custom  at  Scarborough,  as  a board  at  the 
base  of  the  steep  road  leading  up  to  the  castle 
gives  notice, — “For  the  future  no  rubbish  is  to  be 
cast  over  this  cliff.  May  Ist,  1860.”  And  a large 
green  fcecal  pool  still  lying  among  the  rocks  above 
the  level  of  high  tide  marks  the  drainings  of  the 
filth  that  has  been  cast  over  the  cliff  before  the 
above  date. 

The  sca-linc  of  the  town  is  remarkably  fine.  A 
dark  rock  “of  a wonderful  height  and  bignesse, 
which,  by  reason  of  steepe  cragges  and  cliffcs, 
almost  on  every  side,  is  inaccessible,  beareth  on 
the  se,”  on  the  summit  of  which  rock  stand  the 
ruins  of  the  goodly  “ larg  and  strong  castle,”  and 
from  both  sides  of  it,  like  outstretched  wings, 
sweep  irregular  lines  of  houses.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  castle  the  new  town  crowns  the  cliffs; 
and  on  the  south  side  the  old  town  and  harbour 
nestle  at  its  foot ; whilst  beyond  these,  south- 


wards, are  the  hotels,  terraces,  villas,  and  cres- 
cents, which  have  arisen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  famous  Spa.  The  latter  district  is  intersected 
by  a valley,  across  which,  for  the  more  ready  access 
to  the  spa,  a company  has  built  a high-level 
bridge.  This  forms  a handsome  approach  to  the 
wells  of  the  spa,  which  are  now  covered  by  the 
group  of  buildings  known  as  the  Spa  Saloon  and 
Music  Hall.  The  site  of  the  town  is  thus  disposed 
over  cliff  and  valley.  The  approach  from  the  rail- 
way, beginning  with  Alma-terrace,create8  a favour- 
able impression.  The  road  is  planted  with  young 
trees,  and  the  footways,  on  one  side  a gravel  walk, 
on  the  other  side  asphalte  pavement.  Alma- 
square,  likewise  green  and  cheerful,  and  built  of 
brick  and  stone,  continues  the  road  line,  being 
composed  of  houses  on  three  sides  of  the  square 
only : the  two  rows  of  houses  facing  each  other 
have  bow  windows,  in  the  Brighton  fashion,  so  as 
to  obtain  a view  of  the  road,  which  the  row  that 
overlooks  it  does  not  possess.  After  this,  there  is 
one  of  those  ugly  spaces  in  new  neighbourhoods, — 
the  still  unlet  piece  of  building  ground.  In  this 
case  it  is  occupied  by  two  moveable  photographic 
shops,  and  large  placarded  advertisement  boards 
on  poles;  but  the  reign  of  neatness  is  resumed  in 
Albion-place,  immediately  opposite,  where  the  bow 
windows  are  filled  with  plate-glass,  and  there  are 
small  forecourts,  and  the  pavement  is  formed  in 
small  squares  of  composition,  making  the  third 
variety  of  pavement  up  to  this  point;  and  Wil- 
berforce-place  is  as  nice,  with  semi-circular  bow 
windows  the  whole  height  of  the  houses.  Bruus- 
wick-terrace  turns  off  at  a right  angle,  and  leads 
douTi  to  a large  square  of  bow-windowed  houses. 
Aberdeen-walk  is  opposite,  at  the  corner  of  which 
and  of  the  main  road  is  the  Bar  Congregational 
Chapel  and  Schools,  in  the  Early  Decorated  style. 
The  details  of  these  buildings  are  spiky,  and  the 
tower  of  the  chapel  squat, and  the  rock-faced  ashlar, 
with  its  tooled  margin  round  every  stone,  is  a 
caricature  upon  weather-worn  masonry;  but,  for 
the  rest,  the  general  design  and  grouping  would 
just  pass  muster  for  occupying  this  important 
site.  Midway  down  '\'’ernon-place,  the  next  open- 
ing from  the  main  road,  is  an  edifice,  built  in  1828, 
with  a tower  at  the  west  end,  in  a coarse  Early 
English  style, — Christ  Church.  The  western  door- 
jambs, doors,  and  centre  pillar,  are  completely 
covered  with  notices,  old  and  new.  Side  by  side 
with  Christ  Church  is  a Mechanics’  Hall,  with  a 
heavy  Grecian  stone  front,  half  Ionic,  half  Doric, 
and  brick  sides.  The  ground- floor  is  occupied  as 
an  upholsterer’s  shop.  As  it  is  so  fortunate  in  one 
respect  as  to  enjoy  an  open,  airy  site,  it  is  so  un- 
fortunate in  another  as  to  expose  the  brick  sides, 
which  were  of  course  not  meant  to  meet  the  eye, 
but  which  are  as  visible  as  the  stone  front  from 
the  road.  “ Miss  Georgians  Eagle’s  entertainment 
of  magic,  mesmerism,  electro-biology,  and  clair- 
voyance,” is  anuouucod  for  “ this  evening.”  The 
main  thoroughfare  gradually  loses  its  suburban 
character,  and  becomes  commercial,  and  has  a 
sprinkling  of  confectioncrs,china-Bhop8,  and  hotels, 
all  enjoying  a general  new  and  clean  character, 
till  after  passing  Huntris’s-place,  it  is  bestrided 
by  a new  gateway,  called  Bar-gate,  recently  built, 
in  the  place  of  an  ancient  gate, — “Newburgh 
gate  mentely  good.”  This  seems  an  error  of 
judgment.  If  it  was  found  impossible  to  main- 
tain the  ancient  gate,  we  must  lament  that  it  was 
taken  down ; but  there  was  no  necessity  to  build 
a new  one.  These  gateways,  when  venerable,  are 
valuable,  and  the  obstructions  they  create  in  the 
thoroughfare  are  forgiven  for  the  sake  of  associa- 
tions. But  to  obstruct  a thoroughfare  leading  to 
the  railway  terminus  of  a rapidly  increasing  town, 
with  an  ugly,  meaningless  gateway,  is  unpardon- 
able. The  passages  for  the  foot  passengers  are 
very  narrow,  and  the  windows  of  the  shops  in 
them  make  them,  virtually,  still  narrower,  so  that 
it  becomes  necessary  to  pass  through  in  single  file. 
Looking  through  the  centre  archway,  there  is  a 
pretty  view  of  Newborough-street,  sloping  down- 
wards, till  a high  rock  in  the  distance  rises  steeply 
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upwards,  and  tears  tbe  castle  on  its  brow.  Within 
the  bar  the  shops  and  houses  are  on  an  older  type. 
It  is  observable  that  the  streets  running  out  of 
the  principal  one  make  most  vigorous  efforts  to 
attract  tbe  eye  of  the  passer-by.  Nearly  every 
house  hangs  out  its  sign  or  lamp,  and  " lodgings  ” 
are  offered  in  every  direction.  Newborough-street, 
the  name  the  same  line  of  thoroughfare  assumes 
within  the  bar,  although  a “ High-street " of  busy 
shops  and  hotels,  is  not  bebind-hand  in  a capabi- 
lity to  receive  lodgers ; and  the  bow  windows  to 
the  first-floors,  overhanging  the  shops,  give  a 
movement  to  the  perspective  of  the  street,  that  is 
very  pleasing.  We  do  not  know  a very  valid 
reason  why  the  pretty  and  useful  feature  of  bow- 
windows  should  not  be  generally  adopted  in 
towns. 

Not  far  down,  Newborough-street  is  traversed 
by  King  and  Queen  streets,  making  a four-cross- 
road. Here,  in  the  very  line  of  traffic,  which  has 
overgrown  the  proportions  of  the  streets,  now 
stepping  out  of  tho  way  for  an  omnibus,  now  dis- 
persing again  for  a carriage,  now  stepping  out  of 
the  way  of  a cart,  stand  the  farmers,  in  knots  and 
groups,  holding,  in  the  oldest  of  old-fashioned 
ways,  an  open-air  corn-market.  The  absence  of  a 
covered  corn-market  was  not  so  much  felt  when 
half-a-dozen  farmers  transacted  all  the  business 
that  was  eflected,  and  when  the  mail-coach,  rat- 
tling over  the  stones  but  once  a day,  would  be  no 
inconvenience  j but  now  that  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood have  increased  to  such  a large  extent, 
and  the  spot  on  which  they  stand  is  the  high  road 
to  the  railway  terminus,  the  sooner  the  antiquated 
custom  ranks  with  the  mail-coaches,  among  “ the 
things  that  were,”  the  better.  Leaving  the 
farmers  standing  in  the  road,  and  turning  up 
Queen-street,  we  pass  the  surgery  of  Messrs.  Wed- 
dell, Cross,  & Wright,  the  Talbot  Hotel,  the  resi- 
dences of  Dr.  Cross  and  Dr.  Robertson,  the  shop 
of  the  homceopathic  analytical  chemist,  and  the 
post-office,  conveniently  situate  at  the  corner  of 
Queen-street  and  Market-street,  and  come  in  sight 
of  the  public  Market  Hall.  This  is  commendable 
in  intention,  as  afibrding  alarge  space  in  the  more 
crowded  old  part  of  the  town.  The  wares  exposed 
for  sale  are  of  a miscellaneous  character,  and  tbe 
order  of  the  stalls  is  as  heterogeneous.  Incon- 
venience has  probably  resulted  from  this  chaotic 
state  of  things,  as  a notice  is  posted  up  that,  “ To 
avoid  confusion  in  the  market  hall,  the  public  are 
requested  in  all  cases  to  keep  to  the  right  hand 
side  in  walking  through  the  aisles  and  passages.” 
But  no  provision  has  been  made  for  the  growth  of 
tbe  town;  consequently,  tho  ball  is  already  too 
small,  and  many  of  the  stalls  are  in  narrow  streets 
around. 

Substantial  schools  have  been  built  in  Friars’ 
entry,  of  the  same  character  of  architecture  and 
masonry  as  the  Bar  Church,  standing  on  a bank 
behind  a parapet  wall,  with  iron  railings.  We 
were  sorry  to  see  a disgusting  want  of  cleanliness 
in  tbe  “closets:” — the  efi’ect  of  example  on  the 
young  is  often  indelible.  In  tbe  row  of  old  houses 
opposite,  the  ground  floors  are  some  steps  below 
the  level  of  the  narrow  street,  and  a particularly 
old  and  low  building  at  the  end  of,  and  over 
against  them,  which  is  apparently  a stable,  has  a 
dilapidated  midden,  the  liquid  contents  of  which 
are  soaking  through  a hole  in  the  wall,  specially 
provided  for  the  purpose,  into  tbe  road.  Auboro- 
street — steep,  narrow,  old-fashioned,  and  pebble- 
paved,  with  a pebble  channel — conducts  into  the 
Castle-road.  The  national  schools,  lower  down 
this  road,  at  the  corner  of  Grauby-place,  are  worth 
turning  out  of  tbe  way  to  see,  as  they  are  a very 
clever  adaptation  of  a small  steep  site  at  an 
awkward  angle.  They  are  built  one  over  the 
other  in  white  and  red  bricks  and  stone.  But 
here,  too,  the  privy  accommodation  is  too  confined, 
and  not  kept  with  tho  necessary  cleanliness.  We 
arc  deterred  from  our  intention  of  viewing  the 
Merchant  Seamen’s  Hospital,  1752,  on  finding 
the  whole  extent  of  the  green  in  front  of  it 
covered  with  linen  hanging  out  to  dry  on 
lines  with  props.  So  we  pass  it,  and  pro- 
ceed up  the  Castle-road  until,  opposite  E.  D. 
Nesfield’s  brewery,  we  come  upon  Wilson’s 
Mariner’s  Asylum,  built  A.D.  1836.  This  is  a low 
elongated  stone  and  red  brick  building,  consisting 
of  a centre,  with  wings,  and  having  transept  ends : 
the  windows  have  three  mullions,  and  ogee  cusped 
heads  with  straight  returned  labels.  There  are 
fourteen  separate  dwellings,  with  two  rooms  in 
each.  Scarborough  is  particularly  fortunate  in 
the  possession  of  these  and  other  similar  charitable 
institutions.  In  Castle-road,  too,  stands  a Roman 
Catholic  Church  with  the  same  rock-faced  masonry 
we  have  noted  in  the  schools  in  Friar-entry  and 
the  Bar  Church.  The  Early  Decorated  windows 
are  particularly  wiry  in  appearance  in  consequence 


of  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  fillet-edge;  and 
a very  shallow,  shadowless  eff'ect  is  produced  by 
inserting  the  glass  too  near  the  chamfered  face. 
The  edifice  is  still  unfinished  externally,  blocks  of 
stone  standing  out  for  possible  carvings  at  some 
future  time ; and  the  tower  and  spire  are  in  the 
same  promisory  condition.  The  entrance-gates  and 
piers  are  neat  and  good,  though  so  low  that  auy 
one  could  get  over  them.  Domestic  buildings  are 
in  course  of  completion,  in  subordination  to  this 
edifice,  that,  on  account  of  their  close  contiguity 
to  the  brewery  just  mentioned,  appear  doomed  to 
receive  the  steam  from  it  at  the  windows.  At 
tho  corner  of  Blenheim-terrace,  which  is  a double 
row  of  round  bow-windowed  houses,  there  is  a 
shabby  brick  workshop  with  all  the  windows 
broken,  which,  in  its  present  condition,  is  an  eye- 
sore in  tbe  approach  to  a principal  part  of  the 
town,  into  which  the  other  end  of  the  terrace 
turns — the  fine  sea  frontage  known  as  North 
Cliff.  This  is  occupied  by  lines  of  good  houses, 
beginning  with  North  Cliff  House  on  the  one 
side,  and  Devonshire  House  on  the  other,  all  of 
which  possess  a fine  view  of  the  ocean.  The 
cliff  at  this  poiut  declines  to  the  shore  in  an 
abrupt  precipice;  but  at  the  base  of  it  there  is  a 
natural  plateau,  which  has  been  converted  into 
pleasure-gardens.  During  the  construction  of  the 
Rock-gardens  a spa  was  discovered  which  is  said 
to  be  similar  in  its  quality  to  the  celebrated  wells 
on  the  south  side  of  the  town.  There  is  a 
' gymnasium  in  one  part  of  the  grounds,  and  a 
sunken  garden  in  another,  with  an  indifferent 
fountain  in  it.  Grass  grows  in  the  gravel 
walks,  and  there  is  a general  air  of  but  scanty 
encouragement,  notwithstanding  there  is  hut  a 
penny  admittance  fee.  There  is  also  a circus,  in 
reference  to  which  a bill  announced,  “ The  Powells 
are  coming  here,  so  he  of  good  cheer,” — a recom- 
mendation the  sight-seers  might  find  difficult  to 
carry  out  nevertheless.  Large  quantities  of  algm 
are  lying  in  tho  bay  on  the  shore,  and  the  general 
wild  character  of  tbe  scenery  is  not  to  be  over- 
come. This  is  the  recreation  ground  of  the  popu- 
lace, in  contradistinction  to  the  fashionable  spa 
on  the  south  side  of  the  castle  promontory.  On  the 
cliff  again  we  note  the  indifi'erent  appearance  of 
the  edges,  as  if  they  bad  partially  slipped  down,  and 
were  partly  composed  of  shot  rubbish,  and  which, 
from  the  insecure  protection  against  accident, 
are  clearly  dangerous.  Lodgings  are  let  at  every 
bouse.  The  streets  turning  out  of  this  frontage  are 
all  formed  of  bow-windowed  houses.  Where  the 
clift’  is  wide  enough  there  begin  to  be  gardens  in 
front  of  the  houses,  which  then  assume  distinc- 
tive names,  as  Osborne,  Clarendon,  Brunswick,  and 
Victoria  houses.  These  are  all  tall,  brick  or  ce- 
mented, and  possess  the  invariable  how-window. 
The  cement  houses  are  generally  dirty  and  shabby- 
looking,  while  in  those  faced  with  brick  a mosaic- 
like variety  is  produced  by  the  disposition  of  the 
bricks, — the  stretchers  being  red,  the  headers 
white.  Between  these  houses  and  the  road  down 
to  the  bathing  shore,  stand  five  shabby  tumble- 
down  woodeu-hox  shops  for  the  sale  of  jet  orna- 
ments, toys,  and  photographs.  A board  here  gives 
notice,  “ that  as  the  tide  sets  strongly  round  the 
foot  of  the  castle  cliff,  all  persons  are  cautioned-” 
In  the  recess  of  the  bay  at  the  base  of  the  clifts 
where  tbe  shore  is  sandy,  tho  bathing-machines 
are  placed  for  this  district.  The  clift'  gradually 
loses  its  height,  is  occupied  by  the  Queen’s  Hotel, 
with  a plateau-garden  in  front  of  it;  then  by  the 
Queen’s-crescent,  tall,  isolated  white  houses,  and 
appears  likely  to  be  built  upon  to  the  last  foot. 
The  edge  of  the  clift’,  however,  should  not  be 
dirtied  and  made  offensive  with  rubbish,  as  it  is 
in  front  of  the  Queen’s  Hotel. 

We  must  look  further  for  our  next. 


MR.  TITE’S  ADDRESS  ON  CURRENT 
TOPICS.* 

On  a similar  occasion  to  the  present,  two  years 
ago,  you  did  me  the  honour  to  invite  me  to  read 
an  opening  address,  on  the  occasion  of  the  inaugu- 
ration of  these  apartments  as  our  resting-place. 
On  that  occasion  I endeavoured  to  bring  before 
you  a general  review  of  the  state  of  architecture 
at  that  time  in  Europe,  and  of  its  probable  future 
prospects.  Tbe  interval  is  not  long,  but  it  is 
mai-ked  with  important  incidents,  whether  relat- 
ing to  ourselves  or  the  world  of  art  iu  general. 
We  have  lost  a noble  and  beneficent  patron  and 
president ; and,  on  the  other  baud,  some  of  the 
incidents  and  considerations  which  have  occurred 
relating  to  art  in  general,  and  architecture  in  par- 
ticular, are  most  important.  These  considerations 
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as  elsewhere  referred  to. 
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induce  me  to  believe  that  in  my  new  character  as 
president  you  will  allow  me  this  opportunity  of 
suggesting  to  you  such  views  as  occur  to  me  having 
reference  to  the  past,  and  such  notice  of  the  circum- 
stances which  are  now  occurring  as  I trust  may  be 
interesting  and  useful  to  us  in  our  profession. 

As  to  the  first,  one’s  mind  naturally  recurs  to 
the  personal  or  professional  losses  we  have  to  re- 
cord. At  the  close  of  this  paper  I propose  to  refer 
to  the  deaths  more  specifically;  and  therefore  at 
present  I proceed  to  notice  topics  of  immediato 
interest ; and  first,  that  which  assumes  the 
greatest  importance  at  the  present  moment — the 
Great  Exposition  of  1862.  In  some  concluding 
remarks  I made  towards  the  close  of  last  session, 
I referred  to  the  position  allotted  in  our  modern 
society  to  our  profession ; and  this  appears  to  be 
marked,  even  in  reference  to  the  Exposition 
of  1862. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  Exposition,  as  you 
may  remember,  the  design  proposed  by  a com" 
mittee  of  architects  for  the  building  was  set 
aside,  aud  a design  happily  suggested  by  Sir 
Joseph.  Paxton  was  adopted  in  its  stead.  The 
services  of  the  members  of  this  Institute  were, 
however,  bat  slightly  resorted  to;  and  the  super- 
intendence of  the  working  details  of  the  building 
was  entrusted  to  a member  of  the  newly  recog- 
nized branch  of  our  profession,  a civil  engineer. 
On  the  present  occasion,  also,  the  claims  of  British 
architects,  to  co-operate  in  the  design  of  a build- 
ing which  ought  essentially  to  represent  the  state 
of  the  art  amongst  us  at  the  present  day,  have 
been  ignored;  and  foreigners  are  thus  likely  to 
form  their  opinions  as  to  the  merits  of  English 
architects  from  the  production  of  a military 
engineer.  I do  not  propose  to  criticise  the  designs 
of  either  of  the  Exposition  buildings,  notwith- 
standing the  numerous  lessons  of  “what  to  avoid” 
they  both  furnish.  Bub,  in  tbe  name  of  this  In- 
stitute, I think  it  my  duty  to  protest  against  the 
official  exclusion  of  architects  from  the  councils  of 
those  who  assume  to  represent  the  taste  of  the 
nation  in  the  various  branches  of  art. 

Unfortunately  it  would  seem  that  the  public  in 
general  participates  in  the  species  of  disfavour 
which  this  exclusion  of  recognized  architects  from 
the  councils  of  the  past  and  future  Expositions 
may  he  considered  to  indicate;  and  the  cheers 
with  which  vulgar  unreasoning  abuse  of  our  pro- 
fession is  almost  always  received  ought  to  inspire 
us  with  serious  auxiety.  I believe,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart,  that  the  accusations  brought 
against  us  as  a body  are  essentially  false, — that 
architects  generally  are  honourable,  conscientious 
meu;  hard  students,  earnest  thinkers,  and  bring- 
ing to  hear  upon  their  professional  duties  such  an 
amount  of  varied  information,  practised  skill, 
educated  talent,  and  high-minded  integrity,  as 
would  in  any  other  profession  ensure  a far  greater 
share  of  wealth  and  distinction  than  we  usu-ally 
attain.  Feeling  very  strongly  as  I do  on  this 
question,  it  is  to  me  the  more  painful  to  observe 
the  existence  of  an  opinion  precisely  opposed  to 
my  own,  in  those  who  might  be  supposed  to  have 
known  us  intimately ; as  when  such  men  as  the 
present  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Aft’airs  did  not  hesitate  to  state  in  Parliament,  in 
the  debate  on  the  British  Museum,  that  he  advo- 
cated the  pl-an  proposed  by  Mr.  Oldfield,  because 
it  was  not  prepared  by  a professional  architect, 
and  that  the  great  success  of  the  great  reading- 
room  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  that  case  “ the 
trustees  were  not  trammelled  by  an  architect;” 
and,  further,  when  in  a crowded  House  these  opi- 
nions met  with  considerable  applause.  Again, 
look  at  Mr.  Layard’s  remarks  in  the  debate  on 
tbe  Foreign  Office,  In  which  we  are  spoken  of 
most  disparagingly.  And  this  being  so,  I am  forced 
to  ask  myself  whether  these  things  can  be  true. 
They  say  that  “there  can  be  no  smoke  without 
fire;”  and  it  behoves  us  therefore  to  see  that 
whatever  fire  may  exist  to  caiise  the  smoke  now 
obscuring  our  fame,  it  is  our  duty  to  trample  it 
out. 

Again,  I cannot  but  regret  to  observe  the 
almost  unanimous  recognition  of  the  distinction 
lately  established  between  the  pursuits  of  engi- 
neering aud  of  architecture;  because  I am  con- 
vinced that  both  of  them  would  gain  by  being 
studied  and  practised  simultaneously.  In  former 
time,  and,  indeed,  until  the  establishment  of  the 
“ Corps  Royal  dcs  Ingduieurs  des  Fonts  et 
Chaussees,”  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  no  such 
distinction  was  admitted.  Sir  C.  Wren  and  Man- 
sard were  both  architects  and  engineers.  Perronet 
called  himself  “ Architecte  du  Roi.”  Robert  Mylno 
called  himself  arehitectand  engineer.  Telford  began 
his  public  career  by  building  a church.  It  was  the 
development  of  the  canal  system  which  first  led 
to  the  separation  of  engineers  and  architects 
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I amongst  ourselves;  and  to  some  extent  this  may 
d be  explained ; for  the  pursuits  of  the  architect  lead 
d his  studies  rather  towards  the  condition  of  statical 
J.  than  of  dynamical  forces,  whilst  the  canal  and 
ft  dock  engineer  has  to  deal  very  frequently  with 
d the  latter.  But  in  the  execution  of  roads,  rail- 
» ways,  and  such  works,  there  are  no  conditions 
I which  ought  to  be  beyond  the  sphere  of  an  archi- 
d tect’s  knowledge ; and  I very  strongly  suspect 
I that,  if  architects  had  been  more  frequently  cm- 
I ployed  on  railway  works,  our  marvellous  net-work 
I vi’ould  have  been  constructed  at  less  cost 

i:  than  it  actually  has  involved,  and  that  we  should 
I not  have  heard  of  so  many  accidents  from  “etrik- 
I ing  centres  too  soon,”  or  from  “ the  rain  washing 
I the  mortar  out  of  the  arches.”  It  is  true  that 
) the  construction  of  railways  does  not  afford  many 
) opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  the  artistic 
1 faculty,  the  noblest  one  the  architect  is  called 
J upon  to  employ.  It  is  a kind  of  work  which  re- 
j quires  more  of  science  than  of  art.  But  our  pro- 
I fession  ought  above  all  others  to  present  the  union 
I of  the  art  and  science;  and  he  is  a bad  architect, 
ii  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  who  is  incapable  of 
I becoming  " the  best  workman”  in  any  of  the 
I branches  of  what  I may  he  allowed  to  call  staiical 
li  construction.  I dwell  upon  this  subject  because  it 
i!  seems  to  me  that  much  of  the  favour  with  which 
I civil  and  military  engineers  are  now  regarded,  and 
i that  their  employment  to  the  exclusion  of  archi- 
tects,  in  the  cases  of  the  Exposition  buildings, 

I,  may  he  explained  by  the  mistaken  opinions  which 
• prevail  with  respect  to  the  pursuits  and  the  abi- 
lities  of  the  latter.  Not  to  travel  beyond  the 
. names  I have  before  noticed,  I may  be  allowed  to 
observe  that  the  engineering  works  of  Mr.  Hosking 
upon  the  West  London  Kailway  may  well  com- 
pare with  the  architectural  achievements  of  Sir 
. William  Cubitt  in  the  first  Crystal  Palace.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  behoves  us  at  least  to  render 
ourselves  capable  of  discharging  the  ordinary’  duties 
i of  engineers  and  architects.  Hydraulic  engineer- 
I ing  may  require  a different  mental  training,  and 
a course  of  study  of  a different  character,  to  that 
: required  for  building  in  the  open  air ; but  it  is 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  man  who  can  build  a 
I'  church  could  not  build  a bridge  or  a viaduct,  or 
that  he  should  be  unable  to  conduct  great  earth- 
t works  or  tunnels. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  Exposition 
; buildings,  I cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  the 
design,  given  in  the  Sxiilder,  of  the  Florence  Expo- 
sition, strikes  me  as  containing  far  more  artistic 
merit,  and  as  presenting  a more  satisfactory  archi- 
tectural character  than  the  published  design  of 
the  proposed  building  of  South  Kensington;  no 
doubt  because  in  this  instance,  as  in  the  instance 
of  the  construction  of  the  Palais  de  I’ludustrie  of 
Paris,  educated  architects  were  consulted.  Passing 
over  this  part  of  the  subject,  however,  I am  sure 
that  all  my  hearers  will  agree  with  me  in  the 
expression  of  the  deep  sympathy  excited  by  the 
first  Italian  Exposition.  These  industrial  gather- 
ings  have  assumed,  of  late  years,  a deeper  moral 
significance  than  could  possibly  have  entered  into 
the  philosophy  of  their  founders;  and  they  have 
become  the  occasions  for  eliciting  the  expression 
of  the  most  recondite  forms  of  national  thought 
and  feeling.  An  Italian  Exposition,  held  in  the 
city  of  Giotto,  Dante,  Michelangelo,  and  the 
Medici,  becomes,  therefore,  the  matter  for  serious 
reflection  to  those  who  wish  that  in  truth  Italy 
should  cease  to  be  “a  geographical  expression.” 
And  we,  whether  admirers  of  the  Broletti  and  of 
the  town-halls  of  the  Mediaeval  republics,  or  of 
the  palazzi,  cassine,  or  churches  ot  the  risorgi- 
mento,  must  turn  an  anxious  gaze  on  the  first 
steps  of  the  noble  Italian  race,  in  the  political 
risorgimento  which  is  at  present  taking  place  in 
that  land,  so  long  cursed  with  what  all  considered 
“ the  fatal  gift  of  beauty.”  Our  sympathies  may 
be  of  small  import  to  the  Italians  in  the  struggle 
they  have  still  to  go  through  before  they  can  esta- 
blish  a strong  nationality,  such  as  the  “ advanced 
civilization  ” of  the  age  requires;  hut  I am  sure 
that  an  assembly  of  architects  will  unanimously 
join  in  the  expression  of  good  will  towards  the 
Italian  cause.  May  the  Exposition  of  Florence 
prove  the  harbinger  of  the  full  glory  of  bright 
days  for  Italy. 

Jbe  artistic  Congress  of  Antwerp,  too,  fussy  and 
unpractical  though  it  may  seem  to  have  been,  con- 
tains the  germs  of  an  organization  which  may, 
perhaps,  produce  for  art  consequences  as  import- 
ant as  those  produced  by  our  " Association  for  tbe 
Advancement  of  Science  ” in  its  particular  sphere. 
In_  these  days  of  architectural  and  artistic  eclec- 
ticism, it  would  manifestly  he  advantageous  for 
the  student  to  be  able  to  study,  with  his  own  eyes, 
every  local  manifestation  of  a^sthetical  feeling ; for 
tbe  subtle  influences  of  climate,  and  political  and 


municipal  organization,  can  never  be  appreciated 
unless  we  have  the  means  of  watching  their  daily 
operation ; and  few  learned  treatises  on  the  Art- 
History  of  Nations  enable  us  to  appreciate  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  action  and  re-action  of 
building,  or  of  plastic  materials,  on  the  visible  ex- 
pression of  art.  The  amount  of  good  to  be 
effected  by  these  gatherings  must  depend  on  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  conducted.  As  an 
isolated  experiment,  the  Antwerp  Congress  was 
very  successful.  It  were  a marvellous  pity  that 
it  should  remain  an  isolated  experiment. 

Whilst  thus  alluding  to  foreign  operations,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  continue  ourattempts  to  derive  lessons 
from  them,  before  turning  to  more  decidedly 
local  considerations;  and  I would  therefore  strive 
to  point  the  moral  of  some  other  tales  to  he  read 
in  the  proceedings  of  our  immediate  neighbours. 
Thus,  all  travellers  who  return  from  Paris  are, 
upon  a superficial  view  of  what  is  taking  place 
there,  and  it  must  be  added  in  almost  every  im- 
portant town  cf  France,  disposed  to  find  fault 
with  the  comparatively  slow  rate  at  which  im- 
provements are  effected  in  London.  Within  ten 
years  Parishas  been,  in  fact,  remodelled  through- 
out; and  broad  streets,  open  squares,  and  fine 
houses,  have  replaced  the  ancient,  narrow,  tor- 
tuous assemblages  of  dens  of  filtli  and  impurity. 
It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  real  sanitary 
improvement  of  Paris  has  gained  little  by  these 
changes ; and,  indeed,  so  long  as  the  water-supply 
and  the  sewerage  of  that  town  are  conducted  on 
the  present  systems,  little  effect  can  be  produced 
on  that  infallible  test  of  the  value  of  the  sanitary 
arrangements  of  a town — the  average  death-rate. 

I advise  those  who  believe  that  ” they  manage  all 
these  things  better  in  France”  than  we  do  here, 
to  visit  the  ” Intake  ” of  the  Chaillot  Water 
Works ; or,  to  ponder  over  the  charge  be  will  have 
to  pay,  even  in  a private  lodging,  for  that  neces- 
sity of  an  Englishman’s  life,  the  daily  hip-bath. 
Nor  is  this  all : for  they  who  knew  much  of  Paris 
life  in  former  times,  must  be  painfully  convinced 
that  the  embellishments  of  the  town  have  resolved 
themselves  into  heavy  charges  on  its  inhabitants; 
whilst  the  utility  of  many  of  the  costly  works 
now  in  hand  must  seem  more  than  question- 
able. House-rents  have  risen  to  fabulous  heights 
in  Paris : the  poor  are  driven  from  their  old 
haunts,  and  no  refuge  is  provided  for  them  ; 
whilst,  unfortunately,  the  sanitary  defects  of  the 
old  houses  are  servilely  reproduced  in  the  new 
ones.  But,  however  painfully  these  defects  may 
strike  us  on  second  and  calmer  thoughts,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  there  is  something  fairy-like  in 
the  rapidity  and  the  brilliance  of  the  change  ac- 
tually produced;  and  we  naturally  inquire  by 
what  financial  agency  it  has  been  produced.  My 
friend  Mr.  G.  R.  Burnell  has  made  some  inquiries 
into  this  matter,  which  I hope  that  he  will  be  able 
to  communicate  to  you  in  the  course  of  the  ses- 
sion; but,  in  the  mean  time,  I may  say  that  the 
impression  I have  derived  from  what  he  has  told 
me  is,  that  the  improvements  of  Paris  have  been 
effected  upon  principles  of  political  economy,  and 
by  dint  of  an  abuse  of  public  credit,  which  would 
never  he  tolerated  in  this  country.  We  hold  that 
local  improvements  should  be  paid  for  by  local 
contributions,  and  that  building  speculations 
should^  not  be  assisted  by  financial  corporations, 
patronized,  if  not  directly  managed,  by  tbe  Go- 
vernment. Tbe  opposite  principles  prevail  amongst 
our  neighbours ; and,  sooner  or  later,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that  they  must  produce,  even  If  they  are 
not  now  producing,  sad  confusion  in  the  finances 
of  the  State. 

One  matter  of  detail  may  be  worth  especial 
notice  from  us,  viz.,  the  conditions  under  which 
the  municipality  is  now  able  to  obtain  land  for  the 
purpose  of  eflecting  any  new  works  declared  to  be 
"d'utiUtefuhlique.’‘  Until  1852  the  municipality, 
under  the  old^  law  of  expropriation,  could  only 
take  compulsorily  the  land  absolutely  required  for 
the  establishment  of  the  streets ; and  tbe  proprie- 
tors of  the  land  partially  affected  were  entitled  to 
retain  the  remainders  of  their  property,  with  aU 
the  increased  value  conferred  by  the  new  front- 
ages. At  tbe  very  close  of  the  dictatorial  power 
assumed  by  the  Emperor  in  1851,  a decree 
"having  force  of  law,”  was  issued  however,  by 
which  municipal  bodies  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  works  of  public  utility  were  empowered  to 
take  an  additional  width  of  land  beyond  the  lines 
of  the  intended  streets,  sufiicient  to  allow  the 
construction  of  good  houses.  The  effect  of  this 
law  has  been  that  the  municipalities  of  France 
have  lately  been  enabled  to  sell  the  frontages  on 
the  new  leading  thoroughfares  they  open  at  ad- 
vantageous terms ; and  thus,  at  the  expense  of 
tbe  landed  proprietors  disturbed,  materially  to 
diminish  the  cost  of  tho  works.  If  the  latter  had 
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been  discussed  by  a really  representative  body, 
there  could  he  little  reason  to  regard  the  advan- 
tages thus  given  with  jealousy;  but,  when  the 
works  to  be  executed  are  simply  prescribed  by  the 
Central  Government,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  great 
ahiises  may  arise  from  the  interference  with  the 
rights  of  private  property  it  may  be  made  to 
cover. 

The  success  of  the  artesian  well  of  Passy  is  a 
subject  of  great  interest  to  all  who  are  called  upon 
to  deal  with  the  supply  of  water  to  detached  man- 
sions, or  even  to  small  towns;  and  to  us  English- 
men  it  is  the  more  interesting  on  account  of  the 
recent  failures  to  establish  similar  wells  at  High- 
gate,  Harwich,  as  well  as  at  Calais  and  at  Osteud. 
Ihe  boring  at  Passy,  after  passing  through  the 
same  beds  as  had  previously  been  traversed  at 
Grenelle,  reached  the  water-bearing  stratum  at 
a depth  of  1,797  feet  6 inches  from  the  surface, 
and  the  water  rose  to  a height  of  13  feet  from  tho 
ground.  The  lower  diameter  of  the  well  is  about 
2 feet  4 inches ; and  the  quantity  of  water  it 
delivers  has,  after  some  oscillations,  settled  to  about 
3,791,000  gallons  per  twenty- four  hours.  At  pre- 
sent, the  sand  and  clay  brought  up  by  the  water 
are  in  such  proportions  that  the  water  is  not  fit 
for  use,— a fact  which  was  also  observed  at  Grenelle 
during  the  first  year  after  the  completion  of  the 
boring  : the  water  rises  at  about  82“  Fahren.  One 
effect  of  this  well  has  been  to  diminish  notably 
the  yield  of  the  Grenelle  well;  and  it  must, 
therefore,  for  some  time  to  come  remain  an  open 
question,  as  to  whether  or  not  tbe  water-bearing 
stratum  under  Paris  will  be  able  permanently  to 
maintain  these  two  springs.  The  discussion  of 
the  failure  of  the  attempts  to  obtain  water  in  a 
similar  manner,  to  which  I have  above  referred, 
would  extend  to  so  great  a length,  that  I must 
pass  it  over  slightly  at  present;  but  the  great 
lesson  to  be  learnt  from  it  seems  to  me  to  he,  that 
at  the  present  day  our  acquaintance  with  the  laws 
of  geology  is  only  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable 
us  to  say  with  certainty  what  we  shall  not  find 
beneath  the  surface,  in  districts  which  have  not 
been  exposed  to  violent  subterranean  disturbances : 
they  are  utterly  incapable  of  telling  us  what  we 
shall  find.  At  London,  Harwich,  Calais,  and 
Ostend,  the  lowest  member  of  the  subcretaceous 
formations,  from  which  the  wells  of  Passy  and 
Grenelle  derive  their  supply,  is  entirely  wanting. 

•A- warm  and  rather  an  acrimonious  dis- 
cussion is  now  being  waged  amongst  the  chemists 
and  experimental  observers  on  the  laws  of  metal- 
with  respect  to  the  differences  between, 
iron  and  steel ; and  the  names  of  Binks,  Mushet, 
Bessemer,  FrJmy,  and  Caron,  add  weight  and 
authority  to  tbe  various  opinions  propounded  on 
this  very  obscure  subject : " Aon  nostrum  inter 
eos  tantas  componere  Hies  and  Messrs.  Fruiny 
and  Caron  may  well  be  left  to  settle  the  precise 
amount  of  influence  exercised  by  the  nitrogen, 
cyanogen,  and  carbon,  present  during  the  cementa- 
tion of  steel  upon  tbe  resulting  product.  The  in- 
fluence these  researches  may  exercise  upon  tbe 
building  arts  may,  however,  be  very  great;  and 
the  production  of  steel  by  the  new  methods  sug- 
gested by  an  improvement  in  the  theory  of  tho 
production  of  steel  may  possibly  place  within  our 
reach  a material  possessed  of  far  more  valuable 
elastic  properties  than  either  castor  wrought  iron. 
We  must  therefore  follow,  with  interest,  the  steps 
of  this  inquiry,  and  hold  ourselves  ready  to  adopt 
any  improvement  it  may  place  at  our  command. 
I would  make  the  same  remark  with  respect  to 
the  recent  applications  of  electricity  to  the  ordi- 
nary purposes  of  life;  and  I would  urge  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Institution  to  avail  themselves,  whenever 
it  is  possible,  of  the  great  domestic  conveniences 
that  wonderful  agent  is  able  to  supply.  We  in 
England  are  behind  our  French  neighbours  in  this 
respect. 

In  domestic  matters  tho  most  important  lesson, 
to  be  derived  from  the  events  of  the  last  twelve 
months  is,  perhaps,  tbe  one  connected  with  the 
terrible  fires  in  the  river  side  warehouses.  In  a 
city  so  essentially  commercial  as  London,  it  roust 
always  he  desirable  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  the  arrangements  or  the  operations  of  trade; 
and  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
every  interference  of  this  kind  resolves  itself  ulti- 
mately into  a tax  upon  the  articles  affected.  But 
the  terrible  eflects  of  a fire  when  it  once  bursts 
out  in  large  stores  of  merchandise  of  certain 
descriptions  are  such,  and  are  likely  to  reach  so 
many  persons,  that  it  would  almost  seem  necessary 
to  impose  some  rigorous  limitations  to  the  quantity 
of  these  goods,  or  some  stringent  regulations  as  to 
the  construction  and  management  of  the  ware- 
houses wherein  they  are  stored,  if  these  warehouses 
are  to  remain  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  All 
systems  of  so-called  fireproof  construction  are  use- 
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less  to  resist  the  effeets  of  the  heat  evolved  dortag 
the  combustion  of  large  masses  of  ccrta.n  k.nds  of 
noods  ■ and  it  even  seems  that  the  very  precautions 
taken  to  ensure  the  non-combustion  of  walls 
floors,  and  ceilings,  only  adds  to  the  intensity  of 
fires  in  such  cases,  by  turning  the  buildings  as  it 
were  into  species  of  closed  retorts,  able  to  produce 
a destructive  distillation.  The  only  efficient  pro- 
tections against  the  spread  of  large  warehouse 
fires  seem  to  me  to  consist,  first,  in  limiting  the 
size  of  the  warehouses  themselves;  and,  secondly, 
in  isolating  them  effectually  if  the  goods  they  are 
to  hold  should  be  susceptible  of  easy  combustion. 
Wliatever  sacrifices  these  precautions  may  entail, 
they  ought  to  he  borne  for  the  sake  of  the  public 

in  general.  ^ • i-v 

It  may  be  as  well  here  to  mention,  that  in  the 
course  of  the  spring  (9th  of  April  last)  the  thea.tre 
of  Barcelona  was  burnt  to  the  ground;  so  that 
warehouses  are  far  from  being  the  only  structures 
exposed  to  this  terrible  scourge. 

There  is  reason  to  congratulate  the  country  at 
large,  as  well  as  the  lovers  of  our  national  archmo- 
logy, ’on  the  zeal  with  which  the  good  work  of 
preserving  and  restoring  our  cathedrals  has  been 
lately  carried  on.  In  the  metropolis,  the  Temple 
Church  is  again  undergoing  repairs  under  the 
directions  of  our  excellent  member,  Professor 
Sydney  Smirke;*  and  Westminster  Abbey  is  in 
the  eminently  judicious  care  of  our  friend  Mr. 
G.  G.  Scott.  In  the  provinces,  the  cathedrals  of 
Ely,  Lichfield,  Ripon,  Chichester,  the  churches  of 
Waltham  Cross,  Islip,  Taunton,  and  numerous 
other  relics  of  former  times  are  being  restored; 
and  though,  in  the  case  of  Chichester,  a lamenta- 
ble accident  has  occurred,  I hope  that  the  efforts 
to  ensure  the  rc-cdificatiou  of  the  spire  will_  he 
successful.  In  more  modern  constructions  I think 
wc  may  congratulate  ourselves  as  a body  on  the 
improvement  which  is  manifestly  taking  place  in 
public  taste,  and  on  the  skill  with  which  the 
members  of  our  profession  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunities  afi'orded  them  of  displaying 
their  knowledge  and  talent.  Art  questions  are 
now  'fortunately  discussed  on  all  sides;  and  a 
truer,  sounder  tone  of  criticism  prevails  amongst 
us  as  a nation  than  at  any  former  period ; and 
from  the  fact  of  our  enjoying  true  liberty  of 
thought  and  action,  I suspect  that  I may  add,  than 
can  prevail  amongst  the  despotically-administered 
nations  of  the  Continent.  It  is  our  special  duty, 
as  architects,  to  avail  ourselves  to  the  utmost  of 
those  advantages;  and  to  devote  our  best  ener- 
gies to  the  advancement  of  our  noble  art.  This 
can  only  he  done  by  earnest,  conscientious  study, 
by  devotion  to  our  pursuit,  and  by  an  enlightened 
investigation  of  the  various  physical  and  moral 
laws  it  brings  into  play.  Architecture  is,  as  I 
liavo  said  before,  an  art  as  well  as  a science.  Ex- 
cellence in  it  cannot  be  obtained  without  labour, 
or  without  the  sacrifice  of  ease.  We  must  resolve, 
if  we  would  attain  in  its  ranks  to  that  “ Fame,” 
the  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,  “ to  scorn  de- 
lights and  live  laborious  days;”  but  the  “fair 
guerdon"  we  hope  to  find  will  amply  repay  us ; 
for  art  is  its  own  reward,  and  its  cultivation  will 
at  all  times  compensate  for  the  toil  and  time  ex- 
pended in  its  pursuit.f 


A GREAT  COMPENSATION  CASE. 

T/ie  Governors  of  St.  Thomas's  Sosf  Italy.  The 
Charing  Cross  Hallway  Company, — This  case  has 
excited  very  considerable  interest,  and  some  details 
will  be  useful. 

The  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  hospital  (Mr. 
Clifton),  and  the  arbitrator  appointed  by  the  com- 
pany (Mr.  Alderman  Bancroft,  of  Manchester), 
having  failed  to  appoint  an  umpire,  the  Board  of 
Trade  appointed  Mr.  John  Stewart,  of  Liverpool. 

The  solicitor  to  the  hospital  was  Mr.  Wainwright, 
of  the  firm  of  Clayton,  Cookson,  & Wainwright,  of 
Lincoln's-inn ; and  the  solicitor  of  the  company 
was  Mr,  Henry  Toogood,  of  the  firm  of  Henry 
William  Toogood,  of  Parliament-street. 

Counsel  for  the  hospital  were  Mr.  Bovill,  Q.C., 
Mr.  Karslake,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Field  j and  for  the 
company,  Mr.  J.  Horatio  Lloyd,  Mr.  Johnson, 
and  Mr.  Horace  Lloyd.J 

The  inquiry  was  held  at  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel.  It  commenced  on  Friday,  the  25tb,  and 
extended  to  the  26tb,  28th,  30fch,  and  31st  ultimo, 
and  the  1st  and  2nd  instant. 

The  original  claim  made  by  the  hospital  for 
3 a.  3 r.  17  p.  of  land,  and  the  buildings  thereon, 
including  consequential  injury,  &c.,  was  750,000/. 

At  the  opening  of  the  case  this  was  reduced  to 


* And  Mr.  St.  Aubyn.— Ed.  t To  be  continued. 
t It  is  rumoured  that  Mr.  Bovill  received  500  guineas 
with  his  brief,  and  50  guineas  a day. 


500,000/.,  classed  under  three  heads;  first,  the 
value  of  the  land,  containing  3 a.  3 r.  17  p._,  as 
building  land ; secondly,  the  value  of  the  buildings 
thereon,  as  hospital  buildings;  thirdly,  allowance 
for  compulsory  sale,  consequential  damage,  costs  of 
removal,  &c. 

The  surveyors  called  by  the  hospital  were 
Mr.  Tite,  M.P.,  of  St.  Helcn’s-place,  Bishopsgate  ; 
Mr.  H.  A.  Hunt,  of  Parliament-street;  Mr.  Mar- 
rable,  of  Whitehall-placo  (late  architect  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board);  Mr.  Clarke,  of  the  firm  of 
Farebrother,  Clarke,  & Lye;  Mr.  Clifton,  of  St. 
Helen’s-placc,  Bishopsgate,  the  arbitrator  for  the 
hospital;  and  Mr.  Currey,  architect  to  the  hos- 
pital. 

Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Clifton,  and  Mr.  Currey  consi- 
dered that,  by  utilising  the  front  land,  and  form- 
ing an  arcade,  ground  rents  amounting  to  10,000/. 
per  annum  could  be  realized  in  four  years  from 
the  time  the  land  was  cleared;  and  valued  the 
land  as  building  land  at  275,000/.  in  round  figures. 
Mr.  Tite,  Mr.  Marrable,  and  Mr.  Clark  did  not 
speak  to  details,  but,  from  their  general  know- 
ledge of  such  properties,  estimated  the  value  of 
the  land,  as  building  land,  at  from  70,000/.  to 
75,000/.  per  acre. 

The  surveyors  called  by  the  railway  company 
were  Mr.  Daniel  Norton  (of  the  firm  of  Norton, 
Hoggart,  & Trist) ; Mr.  Shaw,  architect  of  Christ’s 
Hospital;  Mr.  Charles  Lee,  of  Golden-square; 
Mr.  Oakley  (of  the  firm  of  Daniel  Smith,  Son,  & 
Oakley),  Waterloo-place ; Mr.  Rushworth  (of  the 
firm  of  Rushworth  & Jarvis),  Saville-row ; Mr. 
Snooke  (of  the  firm  of  Allen,  Snooke,  & Stock) ; 
Mr.  Francis  Fuller,  surveyor  to  the  Brighton 
Company;  and  Mr,  Edward  Ryde,  surveyor  to 
this  Company,  and  to  the  South-Eastern  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Norton  and  Mr.  Shaw  considered  that 
ground  rents,  amounting  to  6,500/.  per  annum, 
might  be  realized  in  six  years,  and  valued  the 
same  in  present  money  at  the  sum  of  175,500/. ; 
Mr.  C.  Lee’s  estimate  was  161,868/. ; Mr.  Oak- 
ley’s, 174,616/. ; Mr.  F.  Fuller’s,  148,150/. ; Mr. 
Rushworth’s,  142,882/.;  Mr.  Snooke’s,  134,704/. ; 
Mr.  Ryde’s,  151,000/. 

The  whole  of  the  surveyors  of  the  hospital 
claimed,  in  addition  to  the  value  of  the  land  when 
cleared  of  buildings,  the  value  of  the  whole  of  the 
buildings  as  hospital  buildings.  Tho  amount 
varied  from  100,000/.  to  110,000/. 

The  surveyors  of  the  company  considered  that, 
in  addition  to  tho  full  value  of  the  land  as  building 
land,  the  hospital  was  entitled  to  the  value  of  the 
buildings  as  old  materials  only;  because  the  build- 
ings must  be  cleared  away  before  the  land  on 
which  they  now  stand  can  be  used  for  other 
building  purposes. 

Most  of  the  valuations  included  sums  varying 
from  5,000/.  to  10,000/.  as  the  valuation  of  these 
materials.  Ten  per  cent,  for  compulsory  sale  was 
added  to  the  valuation  of  tho  land  by  Mr.  Mnr- 
rable,  Mr.  Tite,  Mr.  Clifton,  Mr.  Clark,  and  Mr. 
Currey ; the  latter  adding  also  ten  per  cent,  to  the 
valuation  of  the  buildings. 

The  surveyors  of  the  company  considered  that, 
as  they  had  capitalized  the  ultimate  annual  value 
of  the  ground-rents  iu  ready  money,  no  addition 
on  account  of  compnlsory  sale  should  be  made. 

The  hospital  also  claimed  for  the  loss  of  their 
medical  school;  the  costs  they  should  incur  in 
hiring  houses  for  the  patients  during  the  erection 
of  a new  hospital ; for  contingencies,  and  the  ex- 
tra expense  of  constructing  a hospital,  fitted  with 
modern  improvements,  the  sum  of  60,000/. 

On  the  part  of  the  company  it  was  argued  that, 
the  hospital  having  forced  the  company  to  buy  the 
whole  of  their  property,  although  they  only  re- 
quired to  put  a bridge  over  a very  small  corner  of 
a garden,  and  did  not  touch  a building,  they 
were  not  liable  to  pay  compulsory  price.  (Vide 
the  92nd  section  of  tho  Lands  Clauses  Consolida- 
tion Act).  But  to  obviate  any  possible  inj  ury  to 
the  hospital  patients,  the  company  offered  to 
allow  the  governors  of  the  hospital  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  whole  of  the  buildings,  until 
they  had  purchased  a new  site,  rebuilt  the  hospi- 
tal, and  made  it  fit  to  be  occupied.  The  offer  was, 
however,  distinctly  rejected. 

After  very  able  speeches  from  Mr.  Lloyd  and 
Mr.  Bovill,  each  of  which  occupied  four  hours, 
this  great  claim  was  left  to  the  decision  of  Mr. 
Stewart. 

It  must  be  mentioned  that,  although  not  called 
by  the  learned  counsel,  we  noticed  that  there  were 
also  present,  on  the  part  of  the  company,  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Mathews,  of  Edghaston  House,  Bir- 
mingham ; Mr.  Richard  Hall,  surveyor  to  the 
Great  Western  Company;  Mr.  T.  Marsh  Nelson, 
of  Whitehall;  and  Mr.  Habershon,  surveyor  to 
the  parish  of  St.  Saviour. 
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ARE  WE  ONLY  A NATION  OP 
SHOPKEEPERS  ? 

Although  we  have  been  called  a nation  of 
mere  shopkeepers,  as  a matter  of  reproach ; the 
keeping  of  a shop  and  a due  attention  to  busi- 
ness are  creditable  to  any  one.  In  these  brief  notes, 
however,  we  will  lay  claim  to  the  possession  of 
other  qualities  besides  diligence  in  business;  and 
endeavour  to  show  that,  in  a national  point  of 
view,  we  are  not  behind  others  in  the  highest 
intellectual  qualities.  In  order  to  prove  this,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  glance  at  the  names  of  some  of 
onr  worthies,  who  have  a world-wide  celebrity. 

As  regards  poetry,  we  can  boast  of  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  Gower,  Chaucer,  Pope,  Scott,  Burns, 
Byron,  Landon,  Hemans,  and  many  others. 

In  pictorial  art,  although  it  has  not  been  culti- 
vated in  England  for  much  more  than  a century, 
we  have  produced  Reynolds,  Turner,  Hogarth, 
Constable,  Wilkie,  Gainsborough,  and  many  others, 
whoso  works  have  not  been  excelled  by  the  artists 
of  any  modern  foreign  school. 

In  sculpture,  the  works  of  Flaxman  are  unri- 
valled, in  these  times,  for  power  of  imagination 
and  all  high  qualities  of  art. 

In  line  engraving,  Woollett,  Strange,  and  many 
more,  show  a pre-eminence  over  their  contempo- 
raries ; nor  have  the  people  abroad  been  able  to 
equal  Bewick,  Hervey,  Thompson,  Linton,  and 
other  English  wood-engravers. 

It  was  in  this  “shopkeeping”  country  that  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  human  body  was 
discovered  by  Harvey ; and  Jenner  discovered 
that  vaccination  stayed  the  terrible  plague  of  tho 
small-pox. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Captain  Cooke,  Bruce, 
Franklin,  Park,  Livingstone,  and  others,  have 
explored  and  discovered  distant  lands. 

In  philosophy  and  science  a whole  host  of  names 
might  be  mentioned,  and  amongst  them  Lord 
Bacon,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy, 
and  many  more. 

As  regards  architecture,  we  may  point  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  York  and  Canterbury  Cathe- 
drals, and  to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, — the  great 
and  more  recent  work  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  ; 
to  Sir  Charles  Barry’s  Westminster  Palace ; and, 
did  we  propose  to  extend  our  indications  to  the 
works  of  living  as  well  as  deceased  architects,  we 
could  easily  enlarge  the  list. 

As  regards  the  invention  of  steam-vessels,  there 
is  some  dispute,  as  the  Americans  lay  claim  to  the 
first  invention ; but  we  believe  that  the  first  vessel 
propelled  by  steam-power  sailed  ou  the  artificial 
lake  in  Ayrshire  (Robert  Burns’s  country).*  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that 
Watt  made  useful  the  power  of  steam  applied 
to  machinery;  and  it  was  in  England  that  tho 
Stephensons  perfected  the  locomotive,  and  first 
established  the  railway  system.  Here,  too,  tho 
electric  telegraph  was  realised ; and,  in  Pall-mall, 
the  first  street  gaslights  were  used. 

In  all  directions  the  power  of  machinery  is 
working  wonders ; and  so  extensive  are  the  various 
kinds  of  industry ; so  vast  are  some  of  our  manu- 
factories; that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  an  idea  of 
the  immense  manufacturing  power  behind  that 
“ shop-keeping  ” system  by  means  of  which  we 
supply  the  markets  of  the  world  with  so  many  of 
our  own  commodities. 

As  regards  mxrsic,  what  national  melodies  can 
excel  or  even  equal  ours  ? In  the  more  modern, 
complex,  and  elaborate  compositions,  too,  since 
Handel  found  a home  in  England,  and  here  pro- 
duced some  of  his  most  famous  Works,  taste  for 
music  has  been  on  tho  increase. 

In  connection  with  the  public  taste  for  art  in 
painting  and  sculpture,  we  may  observe  that  the 
nation  shows  high  appreciation  of  such  works  by 
the  large  sums  which  have  been  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  paintiugs  and  sculpture.  Our  National 
Gallery  is  only  of  limited  extent ; but  it  has  not 
been  so  long  in  the  course  of  formation  as  some 
of  the  picture-galleries  abroad  ; and  although  not 
numerous,  the  works  of  art  are  of  a high  order  of 
excellence.  And  in  no  country  in  the  world  will 
there  be  found  such  valuable  collections  of  both 
ancient  and  modern  works  of  painters,  sculptors, 
and  engravers,  as  are  scattered  about  iu  the  man- 
sions of  the  English  nobility,  gentry,  merchants, 
and  manufacturers. 

To  charitable  institutions  at  home  we  can  point 
with  satisfaction.  Nor  when  the  occasion  requires 
it  are  our  varied  qualities  as  a nation  limited  to 


* There  is  a water-colour  drawing  of  this  event  in  the 
Museum  of  Patents,  at  Kensington,  by  the  late  Mr.  Na- 
smyth, the  father  of  the  inventor  of  the  steam-hammer. 
The  portrait  of  the  poet,  in  a bright  red  waistcoat,  as  we 
once  before  noted,  may  be  seen  on  the  deck  of  the 
boat. — Ed. 
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tlic  laud.  "Wo  are  the  greatest  seafarers  in  the 
r world,  both  in  peaceful  occupations  and  in  war- 

I like  ones ; and  in  the  latter  phase  of  our  protean 

character  such  names  as  Drake,  Collingwood, 
Nelson,  Dundonald,  Napier,  &c.,  are  not  unknown 
r on  the  sea,  nor  on  the  continent : neither  are 
' those  of  Marlborough,  Wellington,  and  a host  of 
i-  others  of  our  landsmen.  In  various  ways,  in  dis- 
' tant  parts  of  the  earth,  our  people  are  spreading 
civilization.  Our  ships  are  in  all  seas ; and,  if  we 
look  about  at  the  works  which  are  now  going  for- 
ward at  home,  and  at  the  names  of  those  at 
•;  present  amongst  us  who  are  eminent  in  the  various 
walks  of  science  and  art,  together  with  those  who 
' have  passed  away;  it  is  clear  that  we  may  claim 
5 something  more  than  the  mere  merit  of  being  the 
: greatest  shopkeepers  in  the  world,  though  that  is 

something  also  to  boast  of,  even  p&r  se. 


OPENING  MEETING  OF  THE  ROYAL 
INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  Institute,  for  the 
session  1861-2,  was  held  on  Monday  evening  last, 
at  the  House,  in  Conduit-street. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  the  president,  Mr,  Tite, 

I M.P.,  and  there  was  a very  numerous  attendance 
of  members. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed, 

Mr.  T,  H.  Lewis  (bon.  secretary)  read  a list  of 
I donations,  including  the  fine  oil  painting  by 
Pannini,  of  the  Ruins  of  the  Colosseum,  the 
bequest  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  L.  Donaldson,  bon. 
solicitor  to  the  Institute. 

The  President,  in  moving  that  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting  be  given  to  the  donors,  called  atten- 
tion to  a number  of  drawings  aud  photographs 
exhibited  on  the  wall;  and  which  had  been  for- 
warded by  Mr.  Vaughan,  the  gentleman  who  had 
I obtained  the  travelling  studentship  last  year ; and 
which,  be  observed,  indicated  not  only  great  perse- 
verance and  industry,  but  also  much  artistic  skill  in 
' the  treatment.  Among  the  contributions  received 
I since  the  last  meeting  was  the  work  on  Timber 
' Roofs,  by  Brandon,  which  referred  to  a sxibject  of 
: very  great  interest  to  the  profession.  He  had 

also  to  ask  the  Institute  to  receive,  as  a donation 
I from  him,  the  portraits  of  two  Medimval  archi- 
tects, one  of  whom  had  flourished  in  Switzerland, 
I.  aud  the  other  in  France  and  Germany.  It  ap- 
: peared  by  the  inscriptions  in  German  that  the 
:i  originals  were  carved  in  wood,  about  three-quarter 
full  size.  One  of  the  effigies  had  in  its  hands  an 
enormous  compass  and  yard-measure,  and  the 
other  had  also  a huge  pair  of  compasses.  The 
i dates  were  1440  and  1564  ; and  there  could  be  no 
I doubt  whatever  of  their  authenticity.  Believing 
they  might  be  of  some  interest  to  the  Institute, 

I he  had  got  them  drawn  and  framed ; and  he 
I hoped  that  space  might  be  found  for  them  as  the 
i representatives  of  two  ancient  worthies  of  the 
I profession. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried  nem.con., 

The  President  delivered  his  inaugural  address, 
which  will  be  found  in  another  place. 

At  the  conclusion. 

Professor  Donaldson  observed  that  he  was  sure 
' they  were  all  much  pleased  and  instructed  by  the 
I observations  which  the  president  had  made  with 
I regard  to  the  events  of  the  past  year.  With 

I respect  to  the  improvements  being  carried  out  in 

France,  he  (Professor  Donaldson)  considered  that 
the  French  Government  was  entitled  to  credit  for 
them,  because  they  were  calculated  to  benefit  not 
only  the  metropolis,  but  the  cities  of  Lyons,  Mar- 
seilles, Bordeaux,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  great 
centres  of  industry  and  population  in  the  north, 
east,  south,  and  west.  He  must  say  that  he  was 
not  prepared  to  go  entirely  with  the  president  in 
the  view  which  he  appeared  to  take  of  these  im- 
provements in  a sanitary  and  financial  sense. 
With  reference  to  the  sanitary  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, ho  had  devoted  some  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject; and  might,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  express 
an  opinion.  The  subways  in  the  boulevards  were 
intended  to  convey  the  sewage  and  the  gaspipes 
in  a manner  described  in  a recent  number  of  the 
Suilder.  This  was  carrying  out  one  of  the 
modern  improvements  of  which  we  ourselves 
had  talked  so  much  and  done  so  little.  That 
the  general  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere  in 
Paris  was  improved  by  the  laying  out  of  new 
streets  must  be  admitted;  because  the  narrow, 
tortuous  lanes  which  existed  a few  years  ago  had 
been  swept  away,  and  wide  open  streets  had  been 
built  on  their  site.  The  energy  of  the  French 
Government  contrasted  most  favourably  with  the 
apathy  and  inertness  of  our  own  authorities. 
Look,  for  instance,  at  the  block  of  bouses  stand- 
ing in  the  narrowest  part  of  Holborn,  and  the 


entrance  to  Chancery-lane,  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. There  was  no  thoroughfare  from 
Holborn  into  Lincolu’s-Inn-Fieldsand  the  Strand, 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  metropolis  there 
was  no  adequate  accommodation  for  the  con- 
stantly increasing  traffic  of  the  metropolis.  In 
fact,  the  population  of  London  had  outgrown  its 
dimensions ; and  so  blocked  up  were  the  streets, 
that  every  man  of  business  knew  that  in  making 
bis  way  through  the  City  he  could  do  so  quicker 
on  foot  than  by  cab  or  omnibus.  He  thought  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  urge  improvements  somewhat 
similar  to  those  now  being  carried  on  in  Paris  on 
our  own  Government.  Neither  did  be  believe  that 
in  course  of  time  the  expenditure  would  not  be 
productive ; for  M.  Le  Sueur,  who  had  obtained 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Institute  last  year,  had 
assured  him  that  a return  of  ten  per  cent,  bad 
been  obtained  on  the  capital  expended  by  builders 
along  the  new  line  of  streets  in  Paris.  It  was 
said  that  our  own  new  Cannon-street  had  cost 
500,000^.  only,  aud  yet  what  a length  of  time  was 
devoted  to  that  work  alone.  He  was  aware  that 
objection  had  been  taken  to  what  was  called  a cen- 
tral management  in  such  matters ; but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  our  own  local  boards  •rould  not 
cope  with  great  improvements : on  the  contrary, 
they  opposed  everything  in  the  way  of  comprehen- 
sive improvement.  He  was  himself  a member  of 
a local  board,  and  consequently  knew'  what  the 
feeling  was.  These  boards  were  generally  com- 
posed of  persons  who  were  tenants  on  lease  or  who 
had  life-interests  to  deal  with  ; and  their  constant 
cry  was,  “ Wait  until  our  time  is  up,  and  then 
you  may  spend  as  much  money  as  you  like.”  With 
boards  so  constituted  it  was  impossible  to  expect 
any  large  measures  of  improvement.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  there  was  one  central  board,  it  would 
set  local  bodies  aside,  and  deal  in  a comprehen- 
sive spirit  for  the  well-being  of  the  whole  metro- 
polis. The  improvement  of  the  Thames  had  also 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  for  thirty  years;  aud 
yet  it  was  only  now  that  any  practical  steps  were 
being  taken  to  carry  out  the  embankment  project. 
The  Government,  instead  of  setting  an  example 
by  inaugurating  great  architectural  reforms  in 
our  streets  and  thoroughfares,  would  do  nothing 
unless  compelled  by  necessity.  Then,  again,  look 
at  the  chief  sea-ports  of  the  kingdom, — Dover, 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, and  others.  Why, they  were 
the  dullest  and  least  picturesque  places  that  one 
could  live  in;  without  public  monuments,  fine 
highways,  or  any  of  the  improvements  which 
characterized  Continental  cities.  Antwerp,  Havre, 
Marseilles,  were  all  beautiful  cities,  embellished 
with  fine  architectural  monuments;  and  although 
the  latter  was  somewhat  deficient  in  salubrity,  the 
emperor  bad  lately  given  instructions  for  the  con- 
struction of  large  works  ; for  his  imperial  majesty 
could  not  allow  local  bodies  to  interfere  in  such  a 
case.  Bordeaux  was  a very  fine  city,  perhaps  as 
fine  as  either  Edinburgh  or  Dublin.  He  must  say, 
however,  that  it  could  uot  be  denied  hut  that  much 
had  been  done  at  home  in  the  way  of  improvement 
within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years;  and  that  a 
sounder  public  taste  was  growing  up,  not  only  in 
London,  but  in  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liver- 
pool, aud  Glasgow;  which  latter  city  was  emulating 
in  its  great  squares  the  metropolis  itself.  With 
regard  to  fires,  he  quite  agreed  with  the  president 
that  some  stringent  laws  should  be  passed  with 
the  view  of  lessening  the  chances  of  buildings  being 
destroyed  by  accidental  or  spontaneous  combus- 
tion. The  subject,  however,  was  one  of  great 
difficulty,  owing  to  some  extent  to  the  circum- 
stance that  every  possible  obstruction  Wtas  thrown 
in  the  way  of  surveyors  anxious  to  carry  out  the 
Act  of  Parliament.  The  President  had  referred, 
in  his  list  of  eminent  persons  deceased,  to  the 
name  of  Mr.  Grainger,  of  Newcastle,  who  might 
certainly  be  considered  the  Napoleon  III.  of  that 
town.  In  the  commencement  of  his  career  Mr. 
Grainger  was  involved  in  financial  difficulties,  and 
was  for  some  time  in  obscurity,  because  the  build- 
ings which  he  erected  were  of  a character  to  de- 
mand high  rents  in  order  to  give  an  adequate 
return  for  the  capital.  The  consequence  was  that 
for  many  years  the  property  was  unproductive, 
and  Mr.  Grainger  suff'ered  accordingly  ; hut  in  the 
end  the  soundness  of  his  conclusions  was  abun- 
dantly manifested,  and  he  died  in  the  possession 
of  great  wealth.  In  like  manner  he  believed  that 
Paris,  like  Newcastle,  would  be  greatly  benefited 
by  the  class  of  building  operations  now  going  on. 
With  regard  to  Baron  Bunsen,  to  whom  the  pre- 
sident bad  also  referred,  he  (Professor  Donaldson) 
had  the  privilege  of  being  intimate  with  him  for 
many  years,  and  could  speak  from  personal  know- 
ledge of  his  great  abilities  and  the  high  estimation 
in  which  he  held  the  art.  The  baron  was  president 
of  the  Archu-ological  Society  at  Rome;  and  among 


other  publications  he  printed  a paper  on  the  Forum, 
in  which  he  called  attention  to  the  various  monu- 
ments in  that  interesting  part  of  the  city.  With 
respect  to  Mr.  Clayton,  he  had  published  a valuable 
work  on  the  timber  houses  of  England,  the  perusal 
of  which  would  prove  useful  to  all  architects. 
These  timber  structures  were  rapidly  disappear- 
ing : one  of  the  few  remaining,  if  not  the  last,  had 
lately  been  taken  down  at  Leominster ; so  that  in 
a short  time  Mr.  Clayton’s  work  would  be  the  only 
record  of  these  interesting  and  time-honoured 
structures.  Referring  again  to  Paris,  Professor 
Donaldson  in  conclusion  sLated  that  he  thought 
great  credit  was  due  to  the  Government  there  for 
what  had  been  done;  and  that  it  would  be  better 
for  us  to  endeavour  to  imitate  the  example  of  the 
Parisians  than  to  carp  at  them.  We  wanted,  in 
fact,  the  energy  which  existed  in  Paris. 

The  President  said  that  Mr.  George  Gilbert 
Scott  had  promised  to  read  a paper  that  evening, 
“ On  Ancient  Architectural  Monuments  and  Re- 
mains,” a subject  to  which  they  were  all  aware  ho 
was  in  every  way  competent  to  do  justice;  but 
that  he  was  prevented  from  attending  by  reason 
of  the  illness  of  one  of  his  children.  Under  these 
circumrlances,  it  was  considered  by  the  Council 
more  desirable  that  the  paper  should  not  be  read 
in  Mr.  Scott’s  absence,  but  that  it  should  be  post- 
poned until  a future  evening.  With  regard  to 
the  observations  which  bad  fallen  from  Professor 
Donaldson,  in  reply  to  some  reference  which  he 
(the  President)  had  made  to  what  was  doing  in 
Paris,  he  wished  to  state  that  the  exception  which 
he  had  taken  referred  rather  to  the  want  of  care 
in  building  houses  in  which  there  was  no  through 
draught,  aud  which  were  built  bac  k to  back,  in  a 
manner  which,  to  our  ideas,  was  not  considered 
wholesome.  With  respect  to  subways,  he  quite 
agreed  with ProfessorDonaldson,  that  the  Parisians 
were  carrying  out  the  system  in  a very  efficient 
manner.  A similar  system  had  lately  been  adopted 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  a short 
street  leading  from  St.  Martin’s-lane  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Strand.  Another  subway  of  the  same 
sort  would  be  carried  under  the  new  street  now 
in  course  of  construction  from  the  Borough  to 
Stamford-street.  The  subway  was  not,  however, 
a French  invention.  It  was  of  English  origin  ; and 
it  was  a pity  that  it  was  opposed ; for,  had  it  not 
been  so.  Cannon-street  and  all  our  new  streets 
might  have  had  it.  The  person  who  originally 
proposed  it  was,  singularly  enough,  neither  an 
architect  nor  a civil  engineer,  but  a cheeseman, 
living  in  Whitechapel.  That  gentleman  was  the 
first  to  propose  the  plan  to  the  corporation  of  the 
City  of  London ; and  the  reason,  and  the  sole 
reason,  why  it  was  not  adopted,  was  the  very 
obvious  one, — namely,  an  apprehension  that  as  the 
gas-pipes  were  to  he  carried  in  the  same  subway 
with  the  sewer,  an  escape  of  gas  might  occur,  and 
houses  might,  in  cousequence,  be  blown  up.  This 
objection  had,  however,  since  been  got  over,  by 
adopting  a careful  and  sufficient  mode  of  venti- 
lating the  subway.  With  regard  to  the  cost  of 
the  improvements  in  Paris,  it  was  borne  by  an 
octroi  duty ; and  to  make  the  collection  larger, 
aud  at  the  same  time  extend  the  city  boundary, 
the  area  within,  and  in  which  the  octroi  was 
levied,  had  been  greatly  increased.  In  Loudon, 
we  had  no  octroi  duties,  and  were  consequently 
dependant  upon  rating,  which,  no  doubt,  was  a 
very  undesirable  way  of  raising  money.  Nothing 
could  be  more  disagreeable  to  the  occupier  in 
London  than  to  be  constantly  asked  for  three- 
pence in  the  pound  for  a maiu-drainage  rate,  and 
threepence  in  the  pound  for  improvements  to  bo 
carried  out  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
Money  might  be  raised  easily  enough  in  Paris,  but 
we  could  not  do  things  in  that  imperial  way  in 
England;  neither  was  it  desirable  that  such  a 
principle  of  taxation  should  be  introduced  hero. 
The  question  of  public  expenditure  in  England 
was  a constitutional  one ; and  by  the  constitution 
under  which  wo  lived  a right  was  given  to  us  to 
tax  ourselves.  If  the  sovereign  were  torecommeud, 
and  more,  spend,  5,000,0001.  upon  metropolitan  im- 
provements, he  hud  no  doubt  that  the  inhabitants 
of  London  would  welcome  it  cheerfully  enough, 
provided  the  expenditure  were  charged  upon  the 
consolidated  fund.  Ho  was  quite  willing  to  give 
the  Government  great  credit  for  what  had  been 
done  in  Paris  ; but  at  the  same  time  it  should  be 
remembered  that  everything  there  was  not  couteur 
de  rose.  Ten  per  cent,  might  be  got  by  speculating 
builders  ; but  it  should  be  remembered  that  when 
streets  were  pulled  down  and  new  ones  laid  out, 
the  ground  it  was  that  had  to  be  sold,  and  not 
the  buildings  that  were  to  be  erected  upon  it.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  as  much  as  ten  per  cent,  had 
been  realised  by  building  speculators  in  New 
Cannon-street ; but  it  did  not  follow  that  the 
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building  sites  paid  ten  per  cent,  or  anything  like 
it.  The  powers  vested  in  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  had  been  in  existence  but  for  a very  short 
time ; and  in  his  opinion  the  commissioners  had 
done  a great  deal  in  that  time.  He  believed  that 
the  great  main  drainage  scheme  would  be  com- 
pleted in  less  than  a year  and  a half,  and  that  we 
should  then  once  more  behold  the  ” silver  Thames,” 
of  which  poets  used  to  write  in  such  rapture. 
There  was,  he  thought,  a gradual  and  salutary 
change  growing  up  in  the  public  mind  with  refer- 
ence to  metropolitan  improvements;  in  fact,  a 
growing  inclination  in  favour  of  improving  our 
streets.  There  were  occasional  instances  of  a dis- 
inclination to  tax  ourselves  for  the  public  good,  as 
evidenced  in  the  case  of  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras  : 
but  the  feeling  was  gradually  fading  away.  The 
vorst  difficulty  to  contend  with  was  that  involved 
ni  private  interests;  for,  whenever  a house  came 
down  that  one  never  wished  to  see  up  again,  the 
greatest  energy  was  exhibited  in  rebuilding  it  on 
the  same  objectionable  site.  In  connection  with 
this  subject  he  might  say  that  there  was  a 
monstrous  defect  in  the  law;  for  if  the  Com- 
missioners of  Sewers  wanted  to  buy  a piece  of  a 
house  they  could  not  do  so  without  buying  the 
goodwill  of  the  occupier.  The  owner  then  had 
the  right  of  pre-emption,  and  so  many  questions 
had  to  be  raised  that  it  was  not  an  uncommon 
circumstance  to  impound  half  a dozen  juries  be- 
fore the  question  of  compensation  could  be  ad- 
justed. All  this  of  coarse  led  to  enormous  expeuse, 
and  groat  delay  in  first  acquiring  and  then  re- 
moving obstacles  to  public  improvement.  It  was 
difficult  to  remove  these  causes  of  complaint  at 
once,  bub  the  public  were  alive  to  them;  and 
although  it  was  undesirable  to  introduce  the 
French  system  in  England,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  they  would  be  removed  in  the  course 
of  time.  He  admitted  that  a good  deal  had  been 
done  in  London,  but  a good  deal  still  remained  to 
be^done.  _ Wo  had  lately  legislated  on  the  subject 
of  improving  the  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis. 
The  water  was  now  taken  from  more  distant 
sources  aud  purer  springs;  and  lie  believed 
that  the  water  now  supplied  to  Loudon  was  the 
purest  that  it  was  possible  to  obtain.  But  there 
was  nothing  of  the  kind  in  Paris : the  cost  of  the 
water  there  was  enormous : the  quality  was  very 
had ; and  in  some  cases  it  was  below  the  intersect- 
ing sewer;  and  he  believed  they  actually  pumped 
into  their  reservoir  that  which  the  sewer  poured 
out.  He  was  glad,  however,  that  the  remarks 
which  he  had  made  had  elicited  discussion,  and  ho 
hoped  they  would  elicit  more.  With  regard  to  archi- 
tectural works  in  general,  he  hoped  they  would 
stand  lip  for  themselves  and  their  order.  It  was, 
he  regretted  to  say,  too  much  the  fashion  to  sneer 
and  snub  the  profession  of  the  architect;  but,  for 
his  own  part,  he  thought  the  architect  was  quite 
as  skilful  and  quite  as  honest  as  the  civil  engineer; 
for,  as  ho  had  already  observed,  it  was  absurd  to 
say  that  the  m.an  who  could  build  a Gothic  church 
could  not  construct  a viaduct  or  a railway,  lie 
felt  compelled  to  speak  rather  warmly  upon  this 
subject,  because  he  had  been  present  in  the  House 
ot  Commons,  when  he  heard  an  honourable 
member  rise  and  express  the  gratification  he  felt 
that  a great  bmldiug  was  to  be  erected  without 
the  intervention  of  a professional  architect.  “Ob' 
whatever  you  do,”  said  he,  “don't  employ  an 
architect.”  He  (Mr.  Tite)  ventured  on  that  occ.'' 
Sion  to  say  that  he  believed  their  friend,  M 
bydney  Smirke,  had  something  to  do  with  the  ue’ 
readmg-room  in  the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Panizz 
the  librarian,  might  have  suggested  the  idea,  he 
the  credit  ot  conducting  the  work  was  duo  to  tb 
eminent  architect  of  the  building  in  chief. 

Mr.  1 . 1 rud’homme  then  exphuned  the  natur 
of  his  system  of  electric  bell  telegraphs,  as  sui 
phed  to  the  Imperial  Palace,  and  several  publi 
and  private  institutions  in  Paris,  which  ho  state 
M ordinary  bell 

Sam  t fl  f distanc, 

could  be  fixed  without  injury  to  walls  or  arm 

Thev'bad^  be  relied  upon  as  to  aceuraej 
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of  the  snbjeet  of  Arclotectaral  Examination  wonl 
be  resumed  on  Monday  next;  and  that  on  th 
succeeding  Monday  (the  18th  inst.)  Mr.  Jamc 
I'crgnsson  would  read  a paper  “On  the  Mode  i 
wliioli  Jnght  was  introduced  into  Greek  Temples. 

IHOFMOSOEES'  Peices.  — Mr.  John  Eldridg 
has  printed  as  a pamphlet  “The  Ironmonger 
U'fa'vare  Directory; 
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HOUSE-WARMING  AND  COOKERY. 

A GEEAT  change  aud  improvement  are  needed 
in  the  construction  of  grates  and  ranges.  An 
immense  saving  might  thus  be  effected.  The 
Committee  on  Sanitary  Appliances  for  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  have  had  the  subject  under 
consideration,  and  are  most  anxious  to  direct 
attention  to  it.  Arrangements  are  being  talked 
of  with  Mr.  Pepper,  of  the  Polytechnic  Institu- 
tion, for  testing  there  any  grates  or  ranges  which 
exhibitors  may  choose  to  send;  Mr.  Pepper  under- 
taking to  see  that  the  trials  arc  conducted  in  the 
moat  careful  and  impartial  manner.  It  has  been 
proposed  that  exhibitors  should  be  allowed  to 
have  their  stoves  aud  apparatus  fed  by  their  own 
men;  the  fuel  being  weighed  by  the  officers  of  the 
Institution;  and  that  visitors  of  the  Polytechnic 
should  be  allowed  to  witness  the  experiments,  and 
the  exhibitors  invited  to  control,  by  their  pre- 
sence, the  testing  of  the  grates  and  ranges  of  their 
competitors. 

It  has  been  proved  by  experience  that  the 
amouut  of  fuel  consumed  for  domestic  purposes  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  what  is  required  either  for 
cooking  or  warming;  while  in  public  establish- 
ments— such  as  barracks,  workhouses,  &c. — the 
fuel  wasted  amounts  to  a large  item  of  the  current 
expenditure.  The  amount  of  this  waste  may  be 
estimated  from  the  facts  recently  published  in  a 
War-office  Report,  which  show  that  the  amount  of 
fuel  per  bead  required  for  cooking,  in  different 
large  establishments  examined,  varies  from  71b. 
per  diem,  to  61b.,  41b.,  31b.,  21b.,  11b.;  the 
quantity  diminishing  with  improved  cooking 
ranges  down  to  half  a pound  per  head  per  diem, 
a quarter  of  a pound,  and  in  one  striking  Instance 
down  to  less  than  an  ounce  per  head  per  diem. 
Similar  diflferences  are  found  to  e-xist  in  domestic 
cooking  ranges,  leading  to  considerable  pecuniary 
loss  among  all  classes  of  society,  but  more  particu- 
larly among  the  poor,  who  are  often  obliged  to 
suffer  serious  privations  from  want  of  fuel  during 
the  winter,  although  the  total  amount  consumed 
during  the  year  may  have  been  much  more  than 
requisite  for  all  domestic  purpo.ses. 

'I  lie  waste  is,  no  doubt,  partly  due  to  the  extra- 
vagant use  of  fuel ; but  the  Government  inquiry 
alluded  to  has  demonstrated  that  cooking  ranges 
are  frequently  constructed  on  principles  so  er- 
roneous as  to  render  any  economical  use  of  fuel 
almost  if  not  altogether  impossible. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Chadwick,  Dr.  Suther- 
land^ has  drawn  up  some  suggestions  to  guide 
inquiry.  We  take  those  which  relate  to 

COOKING  APPAIIATU3. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  apparatus  sent  for 
exhibition  should  be  divided  into  the  following 
classes : — 

Cooking  apparatus  for— 

(a.)  The  cottage, 

(b.)  The  house. 

(c.)  The  mansion. 

The  contrivances  of  class  a should  bo  capable 
of  cooking  the  ordinary  food  of  the  working 
classes,  beating  the  cottage,  and  affording  heat 
for  the  customary  processes  of  baking,  washing, 
ironing,  &c. 

_ The  contrivances  of  class  b should  be  adopted 
simply  for  kitchen  purposes  among  the  middle 
classes,  aud  should  be  capable  of  cooking  for  from 
four  to  six  or  eight  persons. 

The  contrivances  of  class  c should  he  capable  of 
being  used  for  the  various  processes  of  the  cuisiris 
among  the  richer  classes,  such  as  roasting,  baking, 
boiling,  stewing,  steaming,  in  short,  preparing  a 
dinner  for  twelve  or  more  parsons. 

2.  The  cooking  apparatus  of  each  class  should 
be  capable  of  doing  their  work  with  a minimum 
quantity  of  fuel,  aud  the  apparatus  used  simply  as 
kitchen-ranges  should  not  overheat  the  kitchen. 

3.  The  following  are  suggested  as  the  points  to 
be  kept  in  view  during  the  preliminary  trials 

1.  The  time  required  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  oven  to  260°  Pahr. 

quantity  of  coal  required  to  raise  it  to 
that  temperature,  and  to  keep  it  at  the  same  tem- 
perature for  two  hours,  without  raising  the  tem- 
perature  above  260°  Pahr. 

3.  How  long  it  takes  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  water  to  212°  Pahr.  iu  the  boiler  of  each  class 
ot  apparatus, ‘namely,  one  gallon  In  the  cottage 
stove,  four  gallons  in  the  house  stove,  eight  gallons 
in  the  mansion  stove.  In  each  case  the  nature  and 

employed  should  be  stated. 

4.  Ihe  heat  of  the  oven  fire  should  be  tested, 
by  placing  before  it  a board  5 feet  square,  lined 
with  tm-plate,  having  a small  hole  in  the  centre, 
through  which  the  radiant  heat  of  the  fire  passes, 
to  fall  on  a bright  bulb  thermometer  placed  be- 


hind the  board.  This  board  to  be  placed  5 feet 
from  the  fire,  and  the  temperature  noted. 

5.  When  steam  is  used  for  cooking,  the  test  to 
be  used  should  he  the  pressure  exerted  through  a 
1-inch  tube,  at  a distance  of  9 feet  from  the°fire, 
noting  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  coals  used, 
the  time  required  to  obtain  the  pressure,  and  the 
amount  of  fuel  necessary  for  keeping  it  up  for  two 
hours. 

6.  If  there  be  a circulatiug  hot-water  cistern 
for  baths,  &c.,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
coal  aud  the  time  required  to  raise  twenty  gallons 
of  water  to  a temperature  of  212°  Pahr.  should 
be  noted. 

7-  All  cooking  apparatus  intended  for  com- 
petitive trial  should  be,  as  far  as  practic.able,  sub- 
mitted by  their  inventors  or  exhibitors  to  the 
preliminary  trials  mentioned  above;  the  results 
certified. 

8.  Various  forms  of  cooking  utensils  which  may 
be  intended  for  competitive  trial  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  such  preliminary  tests  as  their  inventors 
consider  necessary,  and  the  results  certified,  toge- 
ther with  a statement  of  the  advantages  possessed 
by  such  utensils.” 


LYONS  : SOME  HISTORICAL  NOTES. 

“ C’est  uti  grand  cas  de  voir  le  Mont  Pelion, 
Maisqui  ne  voit  la  ville  de  Lyon 
Aucun  plaisir  k sesyeux  n’oetroye.” 

Cl6ment  Marot,  54nje  ^pltre. 

A PfiENCTi  work,  “L’Egliso  de  Lyon,”  by 
Mr.  Cl.  de  Paye,  contains  many  interesting  details 
of  this  city.  Here  are  a few. 

The  Emperor  Augustus  Cmsar  lived  at  Lyons, 
aud  embellished  it.  A temple  was  built  in  honour 
of  him  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  Saone. 
He  was  ranked  as  a god.  Money  was  coined,  and 
historians  assert  that  the  ground  produced  gold 
and  silver. 

Claudius  Cmsar  was  born  at  Lyons.  He  con- 
ferred on  it  tbo  rights  of  a Roman  colony, — that 
is,  he  gave  it  an  organization  of  laws  similar  to 
those  of  Rome.  He  pronounced  a discourse, 
which  was  graven  on  two  tables  of  bronze,  which 
were  found  In  a vineyard  near  St.  Sebastian,  in 
1529.  These  tables  are  to  ba  seen  in  the  Lyons 
Museum. 

Herod  Antipas,  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  was 
exiled  to  Lyons.  There,  some  say,  he  died.  Cali- 
gula instituted  games  worthy  of  him.  These 
were  literary  tournaments,  combats  of  eloquence 
in  Greek  or  Latin,  followed  by  a terrible  judg- 
ment for  the  loser.  He  was  obliged  to  crown  the 
winner,  and  to  sing  his  praises ; and  the  unfortu- 
nate had  yet  to  efface  his  own  compositions  with 
his  tongue,  in  default  of  which,  he  was  to  he 
whipped,  or  thrown  into  the  Rhone.  In  59  A.D. 
the  city  was  burnt.  Nero,  the  emperor,  sent, 
according  to  one,  1,050,000  livres  to  rebuild  it. 

About  a century  afterwards,  the  Forum  of 
Trajan  wasbuilb  (Forum  vetus,  whence 
and  a temple  to  Antoninus,  as  remembrance  of  the 
benefits  derived  from  this  emperor.  Prom  a few 
inscriptions  in  the  Church  of  St.  Jean,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  with  the  remains  of  the  heathen  temple 
that  Christian  church  was  built. 

In  152,  Pothin,  a disciple  of  Polycarp,  came  to 
Lyoirs.  He  was  a Greek;  and,  OA'ing  to  Greek 
being  kuown  in  Lyons,  he  was  able  to  teach  iu  his 
native  language. 

Eight  years  after  his  arrival,  Pothin  was,  no 
doubt,  a witness  of  the  great  heathen  sacrifice  to 
theraotherof  the  gods  for  the  health  of  theEmperor 
Antoninas  Pius,  and  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
colony.  The  altar  on  which  the  bull  was  sacrificed 
is  in  the  Lyons  Museum.  It  was  discovered  in 
1701,  on  the  hill  of  Fourvicres.  Religious  perse- 
cutions then  raged. 

Bandulph  afterwards  arrived  at  Lyons,  and 
established  himself  in  a crypt  at  the  coufluence  of 
the  Rhone  and  Saone ; aud  this  erection  was 
dedicated  to  Pothin,  &e.  With  the  remains  of 
Augustus’s  temple,  Bandulph  built  a bouse,  which 
became  afterwards  the  noted  Abbey  of  Ainay,  of 
which  ho  was,  it  is  said,  the  first  abbot.  The  moat 
famous  crypt  of  our  days  iu  Lyons  is  that,  says 
M.  de  Paye,  under  the  Church  of  St.  Irenmns. 
With  respect  to  Ainay,  some  say  it  is  derived  from 
Athauatos;  others,  Esnay — an  old  word. 

“Reeluseries  ” were  established  in  the  fifth 
century  by  Eucher,  bishop  of  Lyons.  These  her- 
mitages were  composed  of  a chapel  and  an  adjoin- 
ing ceU  of  10  feet  square.  In  this  abode  persons 
of  either  sex  devoted  themselves  to  tlie  most 
austere  penance.  These  places  had  three  windows ; 
one  for  food,  another  for  air,  and  a third  by  which 
the  hermit  heard  Mass  and  received  alms.  There 
were  in  Lyons  more  than  ten  reeluseries  for  men, 
and  four  for  women.  The  principal  were  those  of 
St.  Irenicua,  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  Clair,  and 
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St.  Sebastian.  Councils  determined  the  size  of 
the  cells  and  of  the  windows.  The  recluse  was 
admitted  after  a trial  of  four  years.  The  bishop, 
accompanied  by  his  clergy,  conducted  him  to  bis 
cell,  and  ordered  the  gate  to  be  walled  in,  and 
then  the  prelate  put  his  seal  on  it. 

A.D.  430  there  was  born  at  Lyons  a celebrated 
man  named  Sidonius.  He  was  the  liiierateur  of 
his  time,— a poet  and  philosopher,  bishop  of 
Clermont,  and  a warrior ! He  died  in  489.  “ He 
is,  for  ns  of  Gaul,”  says  Charles  Nodier,  “the 
Cassar  and  the  Tacitus  of  the  Middle  Ages.” 
Bishop  Patiens,  having  built  a magnificent  temple, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  Arabs,  Sidonius  thus 
describes  it : — 

“ Its  front  faces  the  East.  The  sun  is  attracted 
by  the  resplendent  ceilings,  and  reflects  on  the 
yellow  metal  his  golden  beams.  Marble  of  various 
kinds  adorned  the  vault,  and  the  windows,  and 
the  pavement  j and  under  the  painted  figures  a 
green  *printanier‘  makes  sapphires  to  shine  on 
green  glasses.  Superb  marble  columns  of  Aqui- 
taine support  a triple  portico,  which  forms  the 
entrance  to  the  temple.” 

In  546,  at  Lyons,  was  founded  the  celebrated 
H&tel-Dieu,  which  was  a hospital  for  the  sick  and 
the  numerous  pilgrims  who  traversed  the  town. 
In  1819  two  statues,  one  of  Childebert,  and  Queen 
Ultrogotte,  who  both  lived  at  the  time  of  its 
erection,  decorated  the  fat^iade  of  the  H6tel-T)ieu. 

Even  in  these  early  times  we  read,  in  580,  of 
the  inundation  of  the  Khone.  It  chased  the  people 
to  the  heights  of  Fonrvicres  and  St,  Sebastian. 

Three  years  after  (583)  there  was  a council  held 
at  Lyons  : it  ordained  that  in  each  town  there  was 
to  be  a separate  lodging  for  lepers,  who  were  to  be 
dressed  and  nourished  at  the  expense  of  the 
Church. 

Lyons  was  taken  by  the  Arabs  or  Saracens. 
They  destroyed  (as  said)  the  Church  of  Patiens : 
the  Abbey  of  Ainay  was  devastated ; that  of  Ile- 
Barbe  ruined,  and  all  the  fine  edifices  destroyed. 
These  invasions  did  injury  to  the  kingdom,  and 
filled  the  monasteries  with  men,  women,  and 
slaves.  Times  were  such  as  to  have  a "lady” 
bishop ! Archbishop  Leidradus  repaired  these 
churches  in  Charlemagne’s  reign  j and  we  read 
that  the  Jews  were  persecuted  and  robbed,  and 
that  the  Abbey  of  Ainay  received  some  of  the 
spoil,  A distinguished  geometrician,  philosopher, 
and  archbishop,  named  Hnlinard,  when  he  died, 
divided  his  property  between  the  Abbey  of  Ainay 
and  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen. 

Humbert  I.  was  an  archbishop  of  Lyons.  He 
was  deposed  in  1076.  He  constructed,  it  is  said, 
the  Pont-de-Pierre,  on  the  Sa6ne,  and  acquired 
the  right  of  coining  money.  In  the  exergue  was 
found,  *'l.ugdunum  prima  sedes  GalUarum.” 
"Lugdunum”  was  the  Celtic  name  of  Lyons,  says 
De  Faye.  There  are  some  inscriptions  to  be  found 
still  on  this  bridge  which  authorize  one  to  think 
that  the  materials  that  served  for  its  construction 
were  Roman  remains. 

Our  Anselm,  of  William  II.  memory,  lived  three 
months  in  Lyons,  and  presided  at  the  council  of 
Anse,  near  Lyons,  in  1100.  The  town  library  of 
Lyons  possesses  in  manuscript  some  works  of 
Anselm. 

At  Lyons,  according  to  Michelet,  there  were 
religious  fetes.  The  FHe  des  Merveilles  was 
celebrated  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
centuries.  The  monks  of  Ainay,  and  others,  with 
priests,  &c.,  embarked  in  boats,  ornamented  with 
leaves,  little  flags,  torches,  and  rich  draperies. 
They  went  down  the  Saone  chanting.  Another 
vessel  followed  bearing  hundreds  of  individuals. 
Arrived  at  the  Pont-de-Pierre,  a bull  was  precipi- 
tated from  Hhe  bridge,  with  observations  on  its 
struggles,  these  being  regarded  as  presages.  When 
the  bull  was  taken  up,  be  was  strangled  in  a nar- 
row street,  which  still  is  found — " Rue  Fcorche- 
Bcevf,” — the  street  of  the  bull-strangling.  His 
flesh  was  then  distributed.  This  fete  ceased  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

In  1301  the  Augustinian  Friars  fixed  them- 
selves in  Lyons,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Saone. 
They  built  a house  in  the  Faubourg  of  Chene- 
vieres,  the  site  having  been  presented  to  them. 

Some  Carmelites  came  next. 

Philip  {Le  Bel),  king  of  France,  imprisoned 
twenty-three  cardinals  in  the  convent  of  the 
"Jacobins,”  or  Black-friars,  till  they  had  nomi- 
nated a pope  : this  was  in  1316. 

In  August,  1331,  the  illustrious  Petrarch  visited 
Lyons.  He  had  quitted  Cologne,  and  was  going 
to  Rome.  He  stopped  at  Lyons,  and  wrote  his 
153rd  sonnet.  Here  is  a translated  line ; — 

“ Du  seuil  hospitalicr,  ou  je  viens  de  m’asseoir,”  &c. 

Lyons,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  had  narrow  streets, 
which  were  badly  lighted  by  day,  and  imprac- 


ticable by  night  without  torches.  Science  and 
arts  did  not  flourish,  and  public  morals  were  low. 

lu  1350,  the  Abbot  of  Ainay  visited  the  Monas- 
tery of  Ste.  Barbe,  to  inquire  concerning  the 
prior’s  life. 

In  1529,  famine  and  revolt  reigned  in  Lyons. 
The  mob  pillaged  the  Monastery  of  Ilc-Barbe, 
and  took  afterwards  Lyons. 

Sir  Thomas  More’s  " Utopia  ” was  translated  in 
1559,  by  a martyr  of  Lyons,  named  B.  Aneau. 
In  1548,  Henry  II.  of  France  visited  Lyons.  He 
lodged  at  the  Abbey  of  Ainay,  where  his  wife, 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  awaited  him.  In  1556,  the 
architect,  Delorme,  restored  the  "portail”  of  St. 
Nizier’s  basilica.  He  built  many  fine  bouses.  No.  8, 
Rue  Julveric,  in  Lyons,  is  by  Delorme.  The 
daughter  of  Edward  Young,  author  of  "Night 
Thoughts,”  died  at  Lyons,  in  1736,  and  her  tomb 
is  in  the  garden  of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  called 
" Rliarmacie." 


MERSEY  DOCKS  AND  HARBOUR  BOARD, 
LIVERPOOL. 

Mr.  Lister,  civil  engineer,  has  been  appointed 
resident  engineer  to  the  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead 
Dock  and  Harbour  Works.  There  were  sixty- 
seven  applicants.  Twelve  were  selected  to  meet 
the  Board  at  the  Dock-office,  Liverpool.  Amongst 
the  twelve  so  selected  were  the  names  of  Mr.  R. 
Rawlinson,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Neill  (of  the  Swan- 
sea Docks),  and  Mr.  Giles  (of  the  Southampton 
Docks).  Mr.  Lister  has  been  engaged  at  the 
harbour  works,  Guernsey,  under  Slesars.  Walker  & 
Burges. 

The  dock  works  now  in  progress  at  Birkenhead 
are  on  a gigantic  scale,  and  in  very  difficult  ground. 
We  have  heard  the  remark  that  the  great  low- 
water  entrance  and  locks  are  in  the  wrong  place, 
on  the  silt,  and  cannot  be  completed  and  main- 
tained; as  also  that  these  works  should  have  been 
formed  on  the  Birkenhead  or  " Morpeth  Dock  ” 
side,  and  on  the  north  reserve,  or  Seacombe  side, 
where  rock  foundations  could  be  secured.  The 
young  engineer  just  appointed  will  have  all  his 
energies  taxed  to  carry  through  these  works. 


AGRICULTURAL  HALL,  ISLINGTON. 

The  first  stone  of  this  building,  to  which  we 
have  before  referred,  was  laid  on  Tuesday,  the 
5th,  by  Lord  Berners.  The  building  will  be  com- 
posed chiefly  of  brick,  iron,  and  glass.  The  prin- 
cipal front  will  be  in  Liverpool-road,  and  its  most 
striking  features  will  be  two  towers,  one  on  either 
side,  each  95  feet  in  height.  The  space  between 
will  be  partially  occupied  by  the  spring  of  the 
roof,  the  arch  being  filled  in  with  WTOught-iron 
foliage  and  glass.  On  one  side  of  the  main 
entrance  there  will  be  a police-office,  and  a parcel 
and  cloak  room;  on  the  other  side  there  will  be 
an  inquiry-office,  a post-office,  and  a telegraph- 
office.  The  body  of  the  building  will  be  fitted 
up  for  the  exhibition  of  cattle.  A space  of  384 
feet  in  length  and  217  feet  in  width  will  be  covered 
by  an  arched  roof  of  iron  and  glass,  and  will  be 
surrounded  by  a gallery  36  feet  in  breadth,  sup- 
ported by  iron  columns  24  feet  apart.  The  span 
of  the  roof  will  be  130  feet.  Behind  the  cattle- 
show  there  will  be  a place  for  the  exhibition  of 
pigs.  This  division  will  be  100  feet  square,  and 
will  have  a ridge-and-furrowroof  of  wrought  iron. 
In  addition  to  the  glass  in  the  roof,  the  walls  will 
be  pierced  by  numerous  windows.  The  plans  also 
include  first  and  second  class  refreshment-rooms. 
The  entire  length  of  the  building  will  be  500  feet ; 
breadth,  220  feet;  superficial  area,  110,000  feet. 

The  tenders  for  the  building  we  have  already 
given. 

We  must  repeat  the  expression  of  our  hope  that 
the  directors  will  not  fail  to  arrange  for  a good 
entrance  to  the  hall  from  the  Upper-street, 
Islington.  The  importance  of  this  cannot  be 
over -rated. 


ARDINGLY  CHURCH,  SUSSEX. 

“ Ardikglt  Chttrch,”  says  Murray’s  " Sussex,” 
" has  some  good  Decorated  portions,  comprising  an 
oaken  screen.”  Looking  into  the  church  the  other 
day,  we  found  the  good  decorated  portions — very 
good  decorated  portions, — but  no  screen  was  visi- 
ble. Making  inquiries  and  obtaining  a key,  in  two 
senses  of  the  expression,  we  mounted  the  ladders 
in  the  tower  leading  to  the  loft,  and  there, 
stacked  against  the  wall  for  the  most  part,  though 
some  pretty  hits  are  lying  about  separately,  rests 
the  screen,  divided  into  five  portions,  waiting  till 
it  is  sufficiently  rotten  to  fall  to  pieces.  One 
who  knew,  said  it  had  been  there  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years,  so  that  the  writer  of  “Sussex”  must 
have  adopted  some  existing  description  of  the 


church,  instead  of  looking  at  the  building  for  him- 
self. He  did  the  same  thing  when  he  said  Wake- 
hurst  Place,  in  1858,  was  occupied  by  “ Sir  Alex- 
ander Cockburn,”  who  had  left  it  long  pre- 
viously; and  described  Lindfield  church  at  the 
same  date,  as  having  on  the  wall  a mural  painting 
of  the  Decorated  period  (St.  Michael  Weighing 
Souls),  which  had  been  whitewashed  over  eight 
years  before.  A writer  in  the  current  number  of 
Riotes  and  Queries,  "A.  A.,”  at  “ Poets' Corner,” 
(wo  all  know  him),  inquires  whether  it  was  not 
the  fear  of  plague  which  first  induced  people  to 
whitewash  the  churches  ? If  it  were  so  (we  don’t 
think  it),  the  fear  of  one  plague  certainly  led  to 
another.  The  walls  of  Ardingly  Church  are  fortu- 
tunately  not  whitewashed,  but,  as  an  obliging  cor- 
respondent pointed  out  recently,  have  an  agreeable 
tint,  a warm  stone-colour,  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Sussex  stone  when  first  quarried.  It  may  be  as 
well  to  say  that  the  colour  in  this  case  is  not  applied, 
but  is  that  of  the  plaster  used.  Some  of  the 
windows,  fourteenth  century,  are  very  good  in 
design,  especially  the  small  window  at  the  east  end 
of  the  south  aisle,  which,  seen  externally,  is  remark- 
ably elegant.  There  is  a canopied  niche  or  tomb,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  (and  now  containing 
a sculptured  effigy),  which  is  remarkable  as  having 
on  the  faces  of  the  buttresses,  at  each  end,  re- 
presentations, rudely  sculptured,  of  the  various 
traceried  windows  in  the  church.  Rubbers  will 
find  some  good  brasses  here,  particularly  one 
commemorative  of  a Wakehurst  and  his  wife, 
146i,  on  a perpendicular  altar-tomb  in  the  chan- 
cel, adjoining  the  canopied  niche.  The  stairs- 
turret  to  the  rood  which  was  formerly  on  the 
screen,  now  in  the  loft,  still  remains. 


A CHAPTER  FOR  THE  HISTORY  OF 
COMPETITIONS  AND  TENDERS. 
Believing-  that  the  name  of  the  designer  of 
St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Edinburgh,  is  not  generally 
known ; and  deeming  that  the  accompanying 
extract  will  be  new  to  all  your  readers,  and  that 
it  is  a very  interesting  notice  of  the  state  of  the 
profession  at  the  period ; I heg  to  suggest  its 
reprint  in  your  journal.  W.  P. 

“ An  advertisement,  dated,  Edinburgh,  December  20, 
1/80,  by  order  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Provo-st,  and 
Magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  appeared  in  the  papers ; viz., — 

‘ The  Magistrates  and  Council,  having  resolved  to  build  a 
church  ill  George’s-strect,  in  the  extended  royalty, 
request  that  architects  may,  betwi-xt  and  the  8th  January 
next,  give  in  to  the  clerks,  at  the  Council  Chamber,  Plans 
(sealed  up  and  directed  thus,“  church  plans”)  of  a Church, 
about  70  or  80  feet  in  front,  by  6o  or  80  feet  in  depth,  with 
an  arrangement  of  seats  and  galleries  for  about  l,SQ0 
persons ; tbe  front  to  be  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the 
Physicians’  Hall,  with  the  addition  of  a spUe  above  the 
portico;  this  church  to  have  three  doors  j viz., — one  in 
the  front,  and  one  in  each  end.  The  jdan  approved  of 
will  be  iutitled  to  ten  guineas  of  premium.’ 

This  premium  was,  by  tbe  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates, 
and  Council,  unanimously  adjudged  to  Capt.  Fraser,  chief 
engineer  for  Scutland,  for  an  elegant  plan  of  an  elliptic 
church  ; which  is  the  plan  adopted.  The  captain  declined 
accepting  the  premium,  desiring  it  might  be  given  to  Mr. 
Robert  Kay,  drawing-master,  in  Edinburgh,  whose  draw- 
ings and  sections  of  a plan  of  a square  church  were 
thought  highly  meritorious. 

Another  advertisement,  dated  Edinburgh,  February  9, 
1/81,  by  the  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Council,  ap- 
peared in  the  papers  ■,  of  which  what  relates  to  the  church 
follows,  viz. : — 

• Whereas  a church  is  immediately  to  be  built  in 
George-street,  in  the  extended  royalty,  the  artificers  that 
may  hereafter  be  employed  for  the  following  parts  of  that 
work,  are  requested  to  lodge  their  estimates  with  James 
Tait,  at  the  Council  Chamber,  on  or  before  Monday,  the 
igth  instant;  viz., — 

Estimates  for  the  church, | of  about  33  roods  ruble, 
2 feet  thick,  oval  form. 

SS  ditto,  ditto,  ditto,  square  work. 

2,600  feet,  droved  and  striped  ashler,  oval  form. 
fiSO  ditto,  brotched  steps,  and  platts  of  stairs. 

1,100  ditto,  polished  modillion  comice  on  portico. 

1.000  ditto,  plain  polished  mouldings. 

1,500  ditto,  droved  cornice,  oval  form. 

2,400  ditto,  plain  polished  work  in  ashler,  pilastere,  &c. 
"60  ditto,  brotched  pavement. 

2.000  ditto,  plain  droved  work,  oval  form. 

260  ditto,  ditto,  square  form. 

1,150  ditto,  brotched  work,  long  stones  in  the  upper 
beds  of  comice. 

Four  columns,  28  feet  4 inches  high,  including  capitals 
and  base,  diameter  2 feet  to  inches.  Eight  pilasters. 

The  whole  of  the  columns,  mouldings,  steps,  and  plats 
of  stairs  to  be  of  Craigleith  stone ; the  ashler  Redhall 
stones,  of  1 foot  broad  in  the  bed,  and  a header  quite 
through  the  wall,  introduced  at  every  fifth  stone;  the 
ruble  to  be  good  durable  stone,  and  to  run  at  intervals 
with  hot  lime ; the  walls,  for  9 feet  above  the  foundation, 
to  be  34  feet  thick,  and  all  above  that  3 feet.  The  plan  to 
be  seen  at  the  Council  Chamber.’ 

The  foundation-stone  was  laid onWednesday,  March 21, 
by  the  Lord  Provost,  &c.,  accompanied  by  the  Ministers. 
In  the  stone  were  deposited  the  coins  of  the  present  king, 
and  a plate,  thus  inscribed  1 — 

■The  foundation-stone  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  the 
first  erected  in  the  extended  royalty,  was  laid  on  the  2l5t 
day  of  March,  in  the  ye»r  178I,  by  ’ — 

(Here  follow  the  names  of  the  Lord  Provost,  Baillies, 
Dean  of  Guild,  Treasurer  of  the  city),  and*  AndrewFraser, 
Chief  Engineer  for  Scotland,  Architect;  William  Pimie, 
mason.’ 

The  carpenter’s  work  is  not  given.*’— The  Scots'  Maga- 
zine, vol.  xliii.,  pp.  119-20,  for  1781. 
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A MANUAL  OF  ILLUMINATION.* 


GREAT  de- 
mand for 
works  on  the 
art  of  iUumi- 
nation  still 
continues;  and  j 
ssrs.  Win- 
sor  & Newton 
meet  it  by 
placing  the 
manual  they 
had  previously 
published  in 
the  hands  of 
Mr.  J.J.Laing, 
for  the  prepa- 
ration of  a new 
edition.  That 
gentleman  has 
^ executed  his 
task  very  ably, 
andhasgreatly 
increased  the 
value  of  the 
manual.  Our 
readers  are 
not  unac- 
quainted  with 
Mr.  Laing’s 
careful  pencil, 
and  he  has  em- 
ployed it  in 
producing  a 
number  of  ex- 
cellent speci- 
mens of  initial 
letters  and 
borders,  exam- 


ples of  which  we  are  ijiiabled  to  give.  The  S is 
from  a twelfth  century  MS.  in  the  British  Mu- 


• “ A Manual  of  Illumination,  on  Paper  and  Vellum.” 
By  J.  W.  Bradley,  B.A.,  and  T.  G.  Goodwin,  B.A.  flth 
Edition.  With  practical  notes,  and  entirely  new  illus- 
trations on  wood,  by  J.  J.  Laing.  London:  Winsor  & 
Newton,  Rathbone-place. 


seum  (Addl.  14,790).  The  letter  A,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  notice,  is  from  a fragment  of  a 
French  folio  choir-book.  B is  from  a MS.  Bible, 
in  the  Advocate’s  Library,  Edinburgh.  The  story 
is  that  of  David  and  Goliath,  often  adopted  by  the 
illuminators.  Both  these  letters  are  late  thirteenth 
century  work.  The  G (English  Flower  type),  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  is  from  M.  I — E.  IX.,  in 
the  British  Museum.  Of  later  schools,  the  Manual 


“Then  gaudy  and  lavish  colour  with  every  artidee  of 
fascination  was  used  to  atone  for  the  graceful,  fanciful 
design,  and  solemn  earnestness  of  expression  and  rich- 
ness of  colour  of  the  previous  periods,  when  it  was  the 
aim  to  enhance  and  glorify  the  text  as  the  true  end  of  the 
art  of  illumination,  instead  of,  as  in  these  later  centuries, 
striving  at  producing  pictnrn  books  more  than  text  books 
— the  artists  seeking  display  of  their  own  powers,  thus 
losing  sight  of  their  mission.  Then  began  that  great 
change  which  took  place  in  architecture,  in  glass-painting 
and  illumination,  each  from  their  close  connection  re- 
acting on  the  other,  and  from  this  and  other  causes 
leading  to  decline.” 

The  Editor’s  view  of  the  course  which  should  be 
pursued  iu  reviving  the  art  of  illumination  is 
shown  in  the  following  note  : — 

" In  regard  to  this,  it  may  be  mentioned  as  most  im- 
portant that  this  should  be  a true  revival.  Much  injury 
has  been  done  by  charlatanism  having  undertaken  to 
teach  the  art,  and  by  the  production  of  examples  after  no 
ancient  manner,  unless  it  be  from  the  worst  periods.  In 
revioing  an  art,  we  must  go  back  to  the  point  at  which 
it  began  to  fail ; and  must  humble  ourselves  to  copy  first, 
to  become  acquainted  with  its  elements,  before  we  can 
design  well,  as  the  artists  in  architecture,  glass-painting 
and  illumination  of  one  period  did  from  those  of  the 
former,  as  any  one  may  trace ; and  by  this  obedience  im- ! 
proved  step  by  step,  until  the  fourteenth  century.  Butin 
tlie  fifteenth  century,  they  stopped  this  successian  of 
obedience,  and  reversed  the  former  ways  in  colours  and 
everything  possible  for  attempts  at  originality  : then,  art 
decayed  and  fell.  There  are  great  laws  of  successive 
obedience  in  nature  tending  to  gradual  developments  of 
perfection,  that  cannot  be  infringed  without  hurt;  and 
why  not  in  art  that  has  been  a necessary  part  of  man’s 
existence  in  all  ages,  and  held  on  progressing  most  truly 
in  every  branch  to  the  fourteenth  century  ? M.  Paiil 
Durand,  one  of  the  most  learned  antiquaries  and  artists 
of  France,  who  has  travelled  repeatedly  in  European  and 
Eastern  countries,  for  close  study  of  art,  traces  a gradual 
connecting  progress  from  the  Egyptian  artists  down  to 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.” 

It  is  to  he  regretted  that  the  present  otherwise 
excellent  edition  of  the  ” Manual  ” contains  no 


examples  of  colouring  to  illustrate  the  teaching  i.R 
that  respect  which  is  given.  To  use  the  words  o^ 
the  " Manual,” — “ Twenty  good  colour  studiesj 
patiently  copied,  are  worth  all  the  formulas  in 
the  world.”  We  can  cordially  recommend  it, 
nevertheless. 


NEW  CHAPEL,  WELLINGTON  COLLEGE. 

A POETiON  of  one  of  the  wings  to  the  main  build- 
ing of  the  Wellington  College  has  hitherto  been 
allotted  for  the  purposes  of  Divine  worship ; but  it 
having  been  determined  to  erect  aseparate  building, 
Mr.  Scott  was  applied  to  for  the  design,  which  is 
now  being  carried  out;  the  Prince  Consort  having 
laid  the  foundation-stone  in  July  last.  It  will  be 
perceived  from  our  illustration  that  the  style 
adopted  differs  from  that  of  the  College  itself;  and 
yet  it  is  so  designed  as  to  group  well  with  it  in  all 
directions.  It  is  connected  with  the  general  mass 
by  a Gothic  arcade  of  coupled  columns,  and  by  a 
corridor,  in  continuation,  attached  to  the  college 
itself,  and  in  character  with  it.  These  are  inter- 
cepted by  a boldly-designed  archway  across  a 
transverse  road,  and  harmonising  with  the  first- 
mentioned  arcade. 

The  chapel  is  a simple  parallelogram,  with  a 
semicircular  e.a8t  end.  It  is  divided  by  massive 
buttresses  into  five  bays,  corresponding  with  the 
divisions  of  the  roof,  which  consists  of  polygonid 
rafters,  with  curved  principals  springing  out  of 
corbel-shafts  attached  to  the  svall.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  trusses  which  support  the  Jl^ehe  is  of  a 
different  and  more  elaborate  description.  The  total 
height  to  the  summit  of  the  latter,  measured  from 
the  ground,  will  be  about  100  feet ; and  to  the 
top  of  the  parapet  in  general  30  feet.  The  length 
of  the  building,  internally,  exclusive  of  the  apse, 
is  68  feet ; and  its  width  20  feet.  A low  vestry 
is  added  on  the  north  side,  and  another,  for 
choristers,  at  the  west  end.  The  walls  are  of 
brick,  with  Bath-stone  dressings;  and  the  roofs 
will  be  covered  with  slate.  The  contractor  for  the 
works  is  Mr.  Myers,  of  Lambeth.* 


* For  a plan,  particulars,  and  view  of  Wellington 
College,  sec  oiirvol.  xiv.,  pp.  85—67. 
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SCHOOLS  OP  AET. 

The  Coventry  School. — The  seventeenth  annual 
neetiug  of  this  school  has  just  been  held;  Lord 
jeigh  in  the  chair.  St.  Mary’s  Hall  was  crowded, 
fhe  report  stated  that  the  school  had  passed 
hrough  a difficult  year  with  an  average  amount 
)f  success.  The  number  of  students  entered  on 
he  books  during  the  past  year  was  337,  against 
565  in  1859-GO,  and  3G3  in  1858-9.  These  figures 
ibovv  a decrease,  in  number,  of  23  students,  and 
nay  in  some  measure  have  been  caused  by  the 
ladness  of  trade.  The  fees  received  from  the 
iupils  ill  the  central  school  have,  however,  de- 
reased  in  still  greater  proportion,  a circumstance 
o bo  deplored,  as  it  is  from  this  source  mainly 
hat  the  masters  of  the  Schools  of  Art  must  in 
uture  look  for  their  remuneration.  The  accounts 
dill  exhibit  a large  balance  against  the  school. 
Fhe  adverse  balance  of  about  SO;”.,  mentioned  in 
ihe  last  report,  still  remains.  “Under  the  auspices 
if  Lord  Leigh,”  the  president,  continued  the  re- 
port, “ a new  feature  has  this  year  been  introduced 
into  the  ribbon  trade.  An  exhibition  of  ribbons 
ind  designs  took  place  in  September  last,  to  com- 
pete for  the  gold  and  silver  medals  offered  by  the 
president.  This  exhibition  showed  in  the  clearest 
way  the  practical  value  of  the  School  of  Art  to  the 
ribbon  trade.  The  character  of  the  ribbons  and 
designs  exhibited  far  surpassed  any  former  efforts, 
The  exhibition  was  so  complete  a success  that  it 
may  almost  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  step 
towards  the  removal  of  that  feeling  of  prejudice 
against  Coventry  ribbons  which  has  so  long 
existed  to  the  detriment  of  our  trade.  With 
regard  to  the  progress  made  towards  the  erection 
of  the  new  schools,  the  building  committee  have 
to  report  that  the  whole  of  the  preliminary  steps 
arc  completed,  the  plans  having  been  scaled  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  and  a tender 
of  Mr.  Mault’s  for  the  building,  amounting  to 
2,135^.,  accepted.  The  whole  estimate,  including 


all  extras,  is  as  follows  : — 

Site j^l24  0 0 

Building  and  architect’s  com- 

mission 2,500  0 O 

Fixtures,  heating,  gas,  &c 500  0 0 

Provision  for  sundries  76  0 0 


jfS.OOO  0 0 

It  therefore  only  remains  to  collect  the  necessary 
subscriptions.  The  amount  now  stands  at  above 
2,000^.  It  is  proposed  to  commence  the  building 
when  the  amount  reaches  3,300^.”  It  was  an- 
nounced at  the  meeting  that  as  soon  as  the  3,000^. 
were  made  up,  Mr.  Samuel  Carter,  jun.,  Solicitor 
to  the  London  aud  North-Western  Kailway  Co., 
and  a native  of  Coventry,  will  contribute  500L  for 
behoof  of  the  school.  We  hope,  therefore,  that 
this  will  stir  up  those  interested  in  the  Coventry 
trade,  and  in  its  School  of  Art,  to  adopt  the  condi- 
tional means  of  realizing  so  handsome  an  addition 
to  the  funds  of  the  school. 

The  Taunton  School. — The  fifth  annual  meet- 
ing of  this  school  took  place  at  the  Rooms,  Bath- 
placc,  on  Thursday  before  last.  There  was  a very 
large  assemblage  of  the  friends  and  pupils.  Mr. 
A.  Mills,  M.P.,  presided.  The  report  stated  that 
the  school  during  the  past  year  had  fully  sus- 
tained its  previous  character  for  efficiency  and 
usefulness.  The  number  of  pupils,  morning  aud 
evening,  receiving  instruction  in  the  school,  is 
about  150.  To  this  is  to  be  added  430  (including 
230  in  Wellington)  of  the  children  of  the  working 
classes,  who  in  the  public  schools  receive  from  this 
Institution  instruction  and  training  in  elementary 
drawing.  The  number  of  medals  awarded  by  the 
inspector  is  22.  Mr.  W.  A.  Sanford,  in  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  there  was  one 
passage  in  it  which  particularly  struck  him,  and  of 
which  he  heartily  approved.  It  was  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  employers  of  skilled  labour 
should  send  their  apprentices  to  this  school  to  be 
educated  in  art.  A singular  instance  occurred 
to  him  a very  short  time  ago.  He  was  then  stay- 
ing in  a town  of  considerable  size,  and  he  sent  to 
a leading  cabinetmaker  for  an  Ionic  column;  a 
design  and  a scale  drawing  being  furnished  him. 
He  certainly  made  something;  but  there  was  not 
one  single  proportion  in  that  column  correct; 
many  of  the  proportions  being  as  much  as  one- 
half  out.  This  showed  the  necessity  there  was 
for  people  knowing  what  a drawing  meant ; and 
one  could  not  know  what  a drawing  meant  unless 
he  could  draw  somewhat  himself.  He  was  ex- 
tremely sorry  that  a large  number  of  artisans  did 
not  make  use  of  that  school.  As  an  instance  of 
perseverance  of  one  of  that  class  he  mentioned  the 
case  of  a yonng  man  who  had  come  into  town 
from  a considerable  distance  in  order  to  attend 
the  classes  given  there,  and  had  at  last  raised 
himself  to  the  position  of  pupil  teacher ; aud  he 


hoped  to  hear,  in  a short  time,  that,  instead  of  the 
designation  of  “artisan,”  he  bad  earned  for  him- 
self the  glorious  title  of  artist.  The  chairman, 
in  his  address,  alluded  to  the  art  competition 
with  France.  It  is  peculiarly  interesting,  he  re- 
marked, to  consider,  as  we  are  now  within  a 
few  months  of  the  opening  of  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition in  London,  what  progress  we  have 
been  making  since  1851.  Reports  have  been 
sent  to  us  of  the  Exhibition  in  Paris,  in 
1855,  especially  with  respect  to  that  depart- 
ment in  which  Taunton  has  acquired  some 
renown.  From  these  reports  it  appears  that 
there  were  in  1847  not  more  than  8,000  per- 
sons employed  in  Paris  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  cabinet  work;  while,  in  1851,  there 
were  about  10,000;  and  in  1855  there  were 
from  25,000  to  30,000  men,  thus  showing  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  short  period  of  four 
years.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  a numerical 
increase  of  those  employed  in  that  particular 
trade  by  itself  shows  that  a great  advance  has 
been  made ; but  when  it  is  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  they  are  now  receiving  very  high 
wages,  and  that  they  are  chiefly  employed  at 
ornamental  work ; and  when  we  remember  what 
magnificent  works  were  produced  by  France  at 
the  Exhibitions  of  London  and  Paris  in  this 
department  of  cabinetwork,  it  shows  how  neces- 
sary it  is  to  keep  wide  awake  in  order  to  maintain 
your  fair  place  in  the  race  of  competition. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Oxford. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
Corn-Exchange  has  now  been  laid.  The  building 
will  be  100  feet  long,  50  feet  wide,  and  propor- 
tionately high.  Two  seta  of  offices,  with  galleries 
over  them,  are  provided  for  concerts,  dinners,  and 
public  gatherings.  There  will  be  two  entrances 
to  the  Corn-Exchange,  one  from  the  Townhall 
yard,  the  other  from  the  High-street,  down 
Carter’s  passage.  Owing  to  the  building  being 
entirely  surrounded,  the  front  will  be  of  a plain 
and  simple  character.  In  the  interior  the  walls 
will  be  divided  by  pilasters,  which  will  support 
the  main  timbers  of  the  roof  into  compartments, 
which  are  again  divided  into  panels,  with  semi- 
circular arches,  built  with  brick  and  stonework  of 
several  colours.  With  a view  to  get  at  the  tier 
of  windows  immediately  under  the  roof,  a gallery 
will  he  constructed  by  corbelHngs  out  from  the 
walls,  a sufficient  space  to  enable  a person  to  walk 
along  at  a level  high  enough  to  reach  the  win- 
dows, aud  thus  adjust  the  ventilation.  This  gal- 
lery will  be  supported  upon  a series  of  arches,  ex- 
tending from  one  corbel  to  another.  The  greater 
, portion  of  the  light  being  admitted  from  the  roof, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  roof  should  be  open  to  the 
ridge,  and  the  lines  and  material  of  its  structure 
exposed.  There  will  be  no  plastering,  and  the 
walls  will  show  the  coloured  bricks  with  which 
they  will  be  built,  while  the  roof  will  also  show 
the  wood,  iron,  and  glass  of  which  it  will  be 
constructed. 

Maidstone. — The  works  of  the  Maidstone  Water 
Company  have  been  formally  opened  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Pilbrow,  the  engineer. 
Mr.  J.  Cochrane  was  the  contractor. 

Newport  {Isle  of  Wiyht). — The  workmen  em- 
ployed in  excavating  for  the  extension  of  the  com- 
mon sewer  along  Bedford-place,  Carisbrooke-road, 
have  discovered  the  wooden  pipes  which  were  laid 
downin  thelatterpart  of  the  reign  ofKing  James!., 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  Newport  with  water 
from  the  Carisbrooke  springs,  but  the  project  was 
not  carried  out.  These  pipes,  the  trunks  of  elm- 
trees  hollowed  out,  have  been  buried  about  240 
years,  aud  some  of  them  appear  to  be  sound  now. 

Falmouth. — A joint-stock  company,  under  the 
Limited  Liability  Act,  is  in  course  of  formation 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  and  improving  the 
docks  at  Falmouth.  The  works  are  to  include  a 
tidal  harbour  of  forty-two  acres  in  extent,  with  a 
depth  of  water  of  18  feet  at  low  water  of  spring- 
tides  ; a floating  dock  of  fourteen  acres  area,  with 
a depth  of  water  of  31  feet;  five  graving  docks, 
with  the  necessary  warehouses,  shops,  and  other 
conveniences. 

Truro. — A meeting  has  been  held  here  with  the 
object  of  establishing  a Waterworks  Company  in 
connection  with  the  town.  Mr.  R.  Symons,  an 
engineer  and  surveyor,  produced  a map  and  plan 
of  the  proposed  reservoir  and  watercourse.  The 
reservoir  is  to  be  about  three  miles  and  a half 
north-west  of  Truro,  and  the  water  to  be  conveyed 
by  means  of  iron  pipes  into  the  town.  Though 
1,200^.  bad  been  mentioned  when  the  subject  was 
mooted  in  Truro  some  nine  years  ago,  he  con- 
sidered that  the  works  could  be  constructed  at  a 
much  lower  figure. 


Frighton. — The  proposal  to  open  a new  street 
through  the  heart  of  Brighton  has  been  revived, 
in  the  council,  who  have  held  a meeting  on  the 
subject,  which  has  been  adjourned.  At  the  meeting 
it  was  stated  that  the  project  would  not  cost  more 
than  10,000^;  bub  one  of  the  aldermen  said  it 
was  doubtful  whether  It  would  cost  10,000^.  or 
half  a million;  and  another,  Mr.  Smithers,  advised 
that  the  subject  of  drainage  should  be  first  con- 
sidered. 

Derby. — The  estate  committee  of  the  corpora- 
tion have  accepted  the  tender  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Haffner,  out  of  six  tenders  sent  in  by  local  builders, 
amounting  to  1,145Z.  for  the  new  Police  Station 
and  lock-up,  to  be  built  ou  a site  forming  part  of 
the  “ new  market,”  in  rear  of  the  town-hall ; the 
sum  of  150^,  being  allowed  for  old  materials ; 
making  the  net  tender  995^.  Mr.  T.  C.  Thorburn, 
the  borough  surveyor,  is  the  architect. 

Liverpool. — Further  extension  of  the  Liverpool 
docks  is  in  contemplation.  The  cost  of  the  land 
required  is  estimated  at  30,OOOZ.,  and  that  of  the 
sea  wall  at  70,000^. 

I’brI*. — For  some  time  past  very  extensive  en- 
largements and  improvements  have  been  going 
on,  under  the  direction  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hamleu,  at  the  Cavalry  Barracks,  near  this  city. 
The  area  has  been  enlarged  by  the  purchase  of 
additional  land  on  the  south  side,  and  the  whole 
site  has  been  drained.  New  stabling  on  the  most 
improved  principle  has  been  erected  for  210 
horses,  with  quarters  for  a like  number  of  men. 
An  extensive  range  of  buildings  has  also  been 
erected  for  about  fifty  married  men  and  their 
families,  each  family  having  separate  apartments 
to  their  own  use.  The  non-commissioned  officers 
have  bad  new  mess-rooms  and  quarters  provided 
for  their  exclusive  use.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Fulford-road  an  hospital  for  sixty  patients  is 
in  the  coxirse  of  erection.  Extensive  open  gal- 
leries run  the  entire  length  of  the  building. 
Previous  to  the  alteration,  York  barracks  accom- 
modated from  250  to  300  men  : now  there  is 
stabling  for  500  horses  (exclusive  of  the  infirmary 
stables  for  sick  horses),  and  provision  for  above 
500  rank  and  file,  in  addition  to  the  officers’ 
quarters.  The  works  are  sufficiently  advanced  to 
bring  the  new  buildings  into  immediate  use,  and 
accommodation  is  afforded  for  an  entire  cavalry 
regiment. 

Penrith, — An  agitation  has  been  mooted  in 
Penrith,  the  object  of  which  is  to  form  a com- 
pany to  erect  public  slaughter-houses,  provided 
the  Board  of  Health  will  reut  the  same,  or 
guarantee  the  shareholders  a certain  per-ceutage 
on  the  outlay. 

PorloheLlo  {near  Fdinlurgh). — It  has  been  re- 
solved to  take  steps  for  the  erection  of  a town-hall 
for  this  town,  at  a cost  of  about  3,000^. 

Guernsey.  — The  main  culvert  included  in 
the  new  harhonr-works  was  completed  on  the 
19th  ultimo,  the  sewage  of  the  town  being 
now  conveyed  to  the  outfall  in  the  St.  Julicu 
Pier,  near  the  Wliite  Rock.  This  outfall,  as 
described  in  the  local  Star,  placed  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  pier,  is  brought  down  to  the 
level  of  the  lowest  spring  tides,  and  debouches 
in  a small  deep  bay  north  of  the  White  Rock, 
whence  the  tides  must  carry  the  sewage  seaward 
well  away  from  the  town  and  harbour.  This 
main  culvert  extends  from  the  bottom  of  Have- 
let-road  along  the  town  frontage,  the  main  drain 
along  the  Esplanade  from  the  Salerie-Battery 
falling  into  the  culvert  at  the  root  of  the  new 
St.  Julien  Pier.  Another  culvert  carries  to  sea 
the  sewage  of  St.  George’s  Esplanade,  Paris- 
street,  and  the  Bouet,  and  thus  the  town  is 
drained.  Before  the  harbour-works  were  com- 
menced fully  two  hundred  sewers,  private  and 
public,  emptied  on  the  beaches,  some  above  high- 
water  mark,  and  into  the  old  harbour,  filling 
the  air  with  miasma  and  poisoning  the  town. 
The  execution  of  this  work  has  been  a trouble- 
some uudortaking,  the  men  being  able  to  work 
only  at  low  water. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Wymering. — The  parish  church  of  Wjmering 
has  been  re-opened,  after  having  been  restored 
and  decorated  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Street,  architect.  The  reredos,  of  white  alabaster 
aud  coloured  marbles,  consists  of  three  compart- 
ments of  sculpture,  representing  respectively  our 
Saviour  carrying  His  Cross,  the  Crucifixion,  and  the 
Taking  down  from  the  Cross,  aud  was  executed  by 
Mr.  Earp,  of  London.  The  floor  of  the  chancel  is 
formed  of  Minton’s  tiles,  combined  with  marbles 
of  various  colours.  The  painted  glass  is  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell.  The  east  window  is  a memorial 
to  several  deceased  members  of  the  vicar’s  family. 
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The  subject  is  the  Mother  and  Child,  supported  on 
either  side  by  Sfc.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  to  whom  the 
church  is  dedicated.  Near  the  Purbeck  font  is  a 
double-light  window,  representing  on  one  side  our 
Saviour  calling  little  children  unto  Him;  while  on 
the  other  side  St.  Augustine  is  represented,  ac- 
cording to  the  church  legend,  as  finding  the  child 
on  the  seashore.  An  ancient  fresco,  so  called,  of 
St.  Christopher,  which  was  discovered  on  the  walls, 
has  been  reproduced  in  a small  window  in  the 
north  aisle;  it  being  found  impossible  to  preserve 
the  original  painting.  A new  organ  has  been 
placed  in  the  chancel  aisle.  The  iron  gates  leading 
into  the  chancel,  also  the  screen  in  the  north  aisle 
and  the  chancel  aisle,  are  by  Mr.  Leaver,  of 
Maidenhead.  There  is  a new  side  chapel,  which 
is  appropriated  to  the  Sisters  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin.  The  pulpit  is  of  Caen  stone,  inlaid  with 
marble.  The  heating  apparatus  has  been  supplied 
by  Mr.  Hayden,  of  Trowbridge.  The  old  high 
pews  have  been  removed,  and  moveable  benches 
substituted.  The  exterior  defects  of  the  old  build- 
ing have  been  removed.  The  contractor  was  Mr. 
H.  Ringham,  of  Ipswich. 

Newton  Ahbot  {Devon). — Early  in  1859,  the 
foundation-stone  of  a new  church  was  laid  here,  as 
announced  by  us  at  the  time  j and  the  nave  was 
completed  at  the  end  of  that  year,  and  has,  since 
that  time,  been  used  for  divine  service  under  a 
licence  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  very  great  want  of  church  accom- 
modation in  the  parish  for  the  very  increasing 
population  of  the  newly-built  district  near  the 
station  of  the  South  Devon  Railway.  The  Earl 
of  Devon  has  a largo  building  estate  in  this 
neighbourhood,  on  which  a vast  number  of  houses 
have  been  erected  during  the  last  ten  years;  and 
this,  together  with  other  circumstances,  has  had 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  population  of  the 
parish  in  that  time  at  the  rate  of  -15  per  cent. 
Seeing  this,  bis  lordship  gave  a site  of  about 
acre,  and  built  the  church  entirely  at  his  own 
cost.  The  edifice  was  consecrated  on  the  29th  ult.,as 
St.  Paul’s  chapel  of  ease.  It  is  in  the  Early  English 
style,  and  is  cruciform  in  plan,  consisting  of  nave, 
transepts,  and  chancel,  terminating  in  a polygonal 
apse,  with  an  organ  chamber  on  the  south  side, 
and  vestry  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  The 
walls  are  built  with  the  grey  limestone  of  the 
neighbourhood,  with  windows  and  other  features 
in  Bath  stone.  The  roof  is  of  open  timber  work, 
wrought,  stained,  and  varnished.  There  is  an  oak 
bell-turret,  with  slated  spire  over  the  intersection 
of  the  nave  and  transepts.  The  benches  are  all 
open,  and  of  stained  deal.  The  stalls  in  the 
chancel  have  fronts  of  open  ironwork,  supporting 
the  book-boards.  The  altar-rail  is  of  oak,  resting 
on  iron  standards,  decorated  in  purple  and  ver- 
milion, relieved  by  gilding.  The  floors  of  the 
seats  are  of  wood,  but  the  passages  throughout, 
the  nave,  and  transepts,  are  laid  with  red  tiles  .and 
black  borders,  and  the  chancel  with  Minton’s  Lan- 
cashire tiles.  The  arch  dividing  the  chancel  from 
the  transepts  is  formed  with  alternate  vonseoirs  of 
dressed  grey  limestone  and  Bath  stone,  springing 
from  carved  corbels.  There  are  reredos,  credence, 
and  sedilin  of  Bath  stone  in  the  sanctuary;  and 
on  the  wall  spaces  arc  emblems  of  our  Saviour, 
the  four  evangelists,  and  other  decorations  in 
colour.  The  east  window  is  filled  with  stained 
glass,  representing  the  Crucifixion.  The  quatre- 
foil  opening  in  the  western  gable  has  the  figure  of 
the  patron  saint.  All  the  other  windows  are  filled 
with  Hartley’s  green-tinted  cathedral  glass,  with 
stained  glass  borders.  The  stained  glass  was  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  A.  Beer,  of  Exeter ; the  decorative 
painting  by  Mr.  A.  Welch,  of  Bovey  Tracey.  The 
church  is  warmed  on  the  hot-water  principle,  by 
Messrs.  Garton  Jarvis,  of  Exeter.  The  land 
was  given  and  the  entire  cost  of  the  building,— 
about  4,OOOZ., — defrayed  by  the  Earl  of  Devon. 
There  is  accommodation  for  500  persons.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  J.  W.  Rowell,  of  Newton 
Abbot;  and  the  builders  were  Messrs.  Wilcox  & 
Woodley,  of  Teignmouth. 

Wx7ison  Green{BiTmingJiam). — The  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  Methodist  chapel  and  schools  has 
been  laid  at  Winson  Green.  The  building,  which 
will  be  42  feet  long  by  25  feet  wide,  is  intended 
to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  chapel  and  school- 
room, being  put  to  the  latter  use  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings and  afternoons,  and  to  the  former  on  Sunday 
evenings.  It  will  seat  between  300  and  400 
children,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  building  and 
the  land  on  which  it  is  erected  will  be  nearlv 
400/.  ^ 

Great  Barr. — The  new  parish  church  erected 
at  Great  Barr  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop 
of  Lichfield.  The  new  edifice  is  built  upon  the 
site  of  the  old  one.  The  old  church  furnished 
accommodation  for  only  about  240  persons,  which 


was  so  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the 
parish  that  it  was  decided  to  rebuild  the  whole, 
except  the  tower  and  spire.  The  works  were 
executed  by  Mr.  Highway,  of  Walsall,  from  plans 
of  Mr.  Griffin,  architect,  Wolverhampton,  and  the 
cost  has  been  about  4,000/.  The  building  will 
now  accommodate  upwards  of  500  persons,  many 
free. 

Coventry, — The  restoration  of  St.  John’s  Church 
is  completed.  The  eastern  end,  the  tower,  and  the 
north  and  south  transepts  have  been  restored  to 
their  original  form  and  appearance.  The  whole  of 
the  east  window  has  been  opened,  and  filled  with 
stained  glass,  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  K. 
Rotherham.  The  design  and  glass  were  furnished 
by  Mr.  Harwell,  of  Leith,  and  include  figures  of 
the  four  Evangelists  in  the  upper  compartment, 
and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and 
St.  James  in  the  lower.  The  effect  of  the  window 
is  aided  by  the  glass  which  has  been  placed  in  the 
sixteen  clerestory  windows  of  the  chancel,  at  the 
expense  of  sixteen  of  the  parishioners  of  Sfc. 
John’s. 

Kettering. — The  works  of  the  Kettering  ceme- 
tery, according  to  the  Northampton  Serald,  are 
now  nearly  completed.  The  spire  is  finished, 
except  mounting  the  vane  and  the  lightning  con- 
ductor. The  mortuary  chapels  and  works  gen- 
erally are  also  built.  The  architect  is  Mr.  R.  W. 
Johnson,  of  Melton  Mowbray,  and  the  builder 
Mr.  Henson,  of  Kettering.  The  style  of  the 
chapels  is  that  of  the  Early  English,  or  thirteenth 
century.  They  are  divided  by  the  vestries,  and 
by  a tower  and  spire,  which  rises  to  about  100  feet 
above  the  foundations.  There  is  an  open  archway 
beneath  the  tower,  which  is  groined  over,  aft'ording 
a picturesque  view  of  the  fine  grove  near  Warktoii, 
and  of  the  open  landscape  in  the  distance.  The 
chapels,  which  have  open-timbered  roofs,  covered 
with  boarding,  are  lighted  by  large  triplet 
windows  in  each  end,  and  by  small  windows  at 
the  side.  The  doorways  are  also  at  the  sides. 
The  chapels  are  paved  with  Minton’s  encaustic 
tiles,  and  the  benches  are  of  deal,  stained.  In  the 
centre  of  each  chapel  are  biers,  which  revolve  on 
an  axis  beneath.  Round  the  chapel  is  a raised 
terrace,  approached  by  four  flights  of  stono  steps. 
The  ashlar  work  is  of  stone  quarried  on  the  site ; 
and  the  windows,  doorways,  and  other  dressings, 
together  with  the  bulk  of  the  tower  and  spire, 
are  of  Ancaster  stone.  The  lodge  is  built  of  like 
stone,  and  has  a board-room,  and  accommodation 
for  the  ground  keeper.  The  back  and  north  sides 
of  the  cemetery  are  fenced  with  a larch  pale  fence, 
to  stand  until  a quick-set  hedge,  just  planted, 
grows.  The  front  next  the  turnpike  road  has  a 
low  stone  wall,  on  which  is  fixed  a cast-iron  pali- 
sade fence,  having  pilasters  at  intervals.  There 
are  entrances  at  each  end,  having  gate  piers  and 
oak  gates,  filled  with  foliated  wrougbt-iron  work. 
The  stone  for  gate  piers,  coping  to  walls,  &c.,  is 
from  Hollington,  in  Staffordshire. 

Bolton. — The  chief  stone  of  a new  chapel  for 
the  Wesleyans,  in  Park-street,  has  been  laid.  The 
site  is  on  a slight  elevation  almost  equi-distant  be- 
tween the  New  and  Old  Chorley -roads.  The  build- 
ings comprise  the  chapel  and  school-rooms,  large 
meeting  vestry,  minister’s  and  singers’  vestry,  and 
four  class-rooms  in  the  second  story  over  the 
vestries;  the  whole  of  these  being  grouped  together ; 
the  side  wall  of  the  vestries  and  the  north  gable 
of  the  school  forming  a continuous  line  with  the 
transept  gables.  Detached  from  these,  and  stand- 
ing at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  plot,  will  be  a 
residence  for  the  chapel-keeper.  The  total  length 
of  the  principal  group  of  buildings  will  be  141  feet 
4 inches,  and  the  greatest  breadth  externally 
80  feet  4 inches.  The  chapel  is  calculated  to 
accommodate  950  persons,  and  the  school  260 
scholars.  The  style  adopted  is  Decorated  Gothic 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Externally  the  walls 
are  to  be  faced  with  Yorkshire  pierpoints,  and  the 
dressings  of  Wrexham  stone,  with  St.  Helen’s 
stone  for  the  relieving  arches  over  doors  and 
windows.  The  chapel  consists  of  a nave,  with 
north  and  south  transepts,  and  a chancel  at  the 
west  end,  in  which  the  organ  will  be  placed ; the 
singers’  pews  to  be  on  each  side,  in  the  recesses 
: formed  by  the  extension  of  the  nave  beyond  the 
transept.  The  internal  dimensions  of  the  nave 
will  be  84  feet  long  and  42  feet  wide,  each  transept 
17  feet  by  28  feet,  and  the  chancel  13  feet  by 
26i  feet.  The  height  from  floor  line  to  top  of 
ridge  in  the  nave  will  be  66  feet  9 inches,  and  in 
the  transepts  and  orchestra  46  feet  2 inches ; the 
height  to  the  wall-plate  in  all  being  23  feet 
6 inches,  and  the  spring  of  roof  inside  about  2 feet 
higher.  The  whole  of  the  roofs  will  be  supported 
by  trusses  springing  from  corbels,  and  will  be 
open,  with  the  exception  of  the  upper  portion  of 
that  to  nave,  which  will  have  a flat  ceiling  at  the 


level  of  ridge  to  transept  roofs.  The  meeting 
vestry  will  bo  23  feet  by  16  feet,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel,  and  extending  beyond  its  west 
wall ; lighted  by  three  single-light  windows  in 
the  north  wall.  The  minister’s  vestry,  18  feet  by 
12  feet,  with  lavatory  and  closet  attached ; and 
the  singers’  vestry,  11  feet  by  10  feet,  will  be  on 
the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  extending  past  its 
western  gable  also.  The  school-room  will  be  on 
the  west  of  the  meeting  vestry  and  chancel,  52  feet 
by  33  feet  inside,  with  a recess  27  feet  by  5 feet 
against  the  end  of  the  latter,  in  which  will  be 
placed  the  library',  with  a small  gallery  over  for 
the  school  choir.  The  height  from  floor  to  wall- 
plate  will  be  12  feet,  and  to  the  top  of  ridge  of 
roof  36  feet.  The  roof  will  be  open.  The  chapel 
will  be  heated  by  hot-water  pipes ; the  heating- 
chamber  being  under  the  meeting  vestry.  The 
whole  of  the  joiners’  work  in  chapel  will  he  of 
pitch  pine,  the  other  woodwork  of  common  pine 
stained  to  match,  and  all  to  he  varnished.  The 
roofs  will  be  covered  with  hoards  and  felting,  and 
then  slated  with  blue  and  green  Westmoreland 
slates  in  alternate  hands,  having  ornamental  crests 
to  the  ridge  tiles.  The  lights  in  tracery  will  be 
in  lead  bauds,  the  whole  of  the  other  windows 
glazed  with  Hartley’s  patent  quarry  glass  in 
diamond  panes.  The  whole  of  the  walls  inside 
will  be  plastered  and  finished  in  rough  stucco, 
coloured  in  distemper.  The  builders  are  Mr.  David 
Pilling,  of  Bolton ; and  Messrs.  Statham  &.  Son, 
of  Manchester.  Mr.  George  Woodhoiise  is  the 
architect. 

SnaWi.. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new  Wes- 
leyan chapel,  to  accommodate  700  persons,  has 
been  laid  by  Miss  Cook,  at  Snaith.  The  building 
is  to  be  in  the  Italian  style,  and  will  be  erected 
from  designs  by  Messrs.  Lockwood,  Mawson,  & 
Mawson,  of  Leeds,  architects. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

St.  Mary’s,  Colchester.  — • Tbe  recent  project  of 
filling  ill  the  windows  of  St.  Mary’s  church,  Col- 
chester, with  painted  glass  has  been  promoted  by 
a gift  from  the  High  Steward,  occupying  the 
easternmost  window  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church,  close  by  the  tomb  of  the  Rebow  family. 
The  ground  of  this  work  is  chiaroscuro,  inter- 
mingled with  colours,  the  chief  embellishment 
being  the  full  achievement  of  the  Rebow  and  Gur- 
don  family.  Mx*.  Warrington,  of  London,  who 
also  executed  the  cast  window  of  this  church,  is 
the  artist;  and  Mr.  Rogers  placed  the  window  in 
its  present  position. 

Hereford  Cathedral. — A subscription  has  been 
set  on  foot  to  fill  one  of  the  windows  of  this  cathe- 
dral with  stained  glass,  as  a memorial  to  the  late 
Dr.  Musgrave,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  presided 
for  many  years  over  this  diocese.  The  Archdeacon 
of  Hereford  undertakes  the  management  of  the 
fund. 

Humherstone  Church. — A memorial  window  has 
been  put  up  in  this  church,  to  the  Rev.  John 
Dudley,  M.A.,  who  for  sixty-two  years  was  vicar 
of  the  parish.  The  window'  consists  of  three  com- 
partments in  tbe  Decorated  style  of  architecture. 
The  centre  light  contains  the  Resurrection  of  our 
Saviour ; on  the  left  the  Restoration  to  Life  of  the 
Widow’s  Son ; on  tbe  right  the  Raising  of  Laza- 
rus. In  tbe  tracery  are  the  arras  of  Dudley  and 
those  of  the  donor,  Mrs.  Huskisson,  of  London, 
niece  of  the  deceased.  The  subjects  have  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  T.  Baillie  & Co.,  of  London. 

Tissington  Church. — Five  stained-glass  windows 
have  been  inserted  in  the  church  of  Tissington, 
near  Asbbourn.  One  in  tbe  east  chancel  contains 
the  bust  of  our  Saviour,  after  Carlo  Dolci,  sur- 
rounded with  emblems  and  foliage;  two  windows 
with  cherubim  and  seraphim  and  borders;  and 
one  ditto  with  two  circles,  one  containing  a repre- 
sentation of  Noah’s  Ark  at  rest,  with  the  dove 
and  olive  branch.  The  inscription  to  this  is, 
“And  the  dove  came  in  to  him  in  the  evening, 
and  lo,  in  her  mouth  was  an  olive  pluckt  off.” — 
Gen.  vii.  The  other  circle  contains,  in  a land- 
scape, “ The  Rainbow,”  and  inscription,  “ I do  set 
my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a token 
of  a covenant  between  me  and  the  earth.” — Geu. 
11, 13.  The  window  is  surrounded  with  a Nor- 
man zigzag  border  of  blue,  ruby,  green,  and  gold 
colours.  The  fifth  window  is  ornamental,  and 
contains  the  royal  arms  on  an  oval  in  the  centre, 
and  the  arms  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  the  donor,  at 
the  top.  All  these  windows,  in  new  stonework, 
are  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Prances  Fitzherbert,  of 
London,  who  has  also  built  a new  aisle  in  the 
church,  and  built  and  endowed  schools  for  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  village.  Messrs.  Baillie  & 
Co.  were  the  artists  who  produced  the  stained 
glass. 
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RAILWAY  MATTERS. 

Warming  Railioag  Carriages. — We  arc  glad 
^ to  observe  that  the  suggestion  made  in  the  Builder 
••is  being  carried  out.  The  London  and  North- 
'Western  Railway  Company,  with  a view  of  avail- 
:ing  themselves  of  the  system  of  warming  carriages 
II  from  exhausted  steam  of  the  engines,  as  introduced 
I with  success  in  France  last  n’inter,  have  bad  a 
1 trial  of  the  invention  (by  way  of  experiment) 

■ at  Wolverton  station,  with  the  most  favourable 
I results. 

The  Charing-cross  Railway  Bridge.  — The 
! five  iron  cylinders  near  the  Middlesex  side  have 
I been  completed  above  the  level  of  high  water,  and 
are  now  being  filled  in  with  brickwork  and 
I masonry.  The  extension  of  the  suspension  pier  on 
the  same  side  of  the  water,  and  the  construction 
|:<  of  the  abutment,  have  been  commenced.  On  the 
: . Lambeth  side,  the  lattice-work  which  assists  in 

I'l  supporting  the  roadway  has  been  carried  outsome 
il  distance  beyond  the  suspension  pier,  and  the 
;;  greater  portion  of  the  girders  between  the  shore 
: . and  the  pier  have  been  fixed. 

The  London  Road  Railway  Station,  Man- 
’ • Chester. — The  London  Road  Railway  Station  is 
to  be  replaced  by  one  much  more  extensive  in 
■ ! every  way,  and  on  a totally  different  plan.  For 
: many  years  the  station  has  been  voted  a nuisance 
I as  to  arrangement,  and  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
. traffic.  The  first  portion  of  the  fstation  to  be 
pulled  down  will  be  the  not  ornamental  or  useful 
M stone  portion  which  fronts  towards  Piccadilly,  and 
. technically  termed  the  “engine  stable,”  which  con- 
tains  the  refreshment-room  and  a few  offices.  The 
I new  main  pile,  which  will  contain  rooms  for  every 
■ portion  of  the  business  done  at  the  present 
' straggling  station,  will  have  a frontage  of  nearly 
■;  200  feet,  a height  of  more  than  70  feet,  and  a 
depth  from  front  to  back  of  116  feet.  The  build- 
■i  ing  will  not  only  stretch  across  the  cab  roads  and 
I footways  by  which  the  offices  and  the  arrival  plat- 
1 1 form  are  now'  approached,  but  on  the  side  of  the 
: offices  it  will  extend  nearly  30  feet  beyond  the 
M?  existing  boundary-wall.  In  all  essentials,  the 
11  arrangement  as  to  booking-offices,  waiting-rooms, 
&.C.,  will  be  the  same  for  each  company.  In  the 
V front  there  will  be  an  extensive  glass-covered 
porch,  supported  on  ornamental  iron  columns, 
somewhat  similar  to  those  at  Euston-square  and 
it  the  new  Victoria  Station,  Pimlico.  Under  these, 
cabs,  &c.,  will  set  down.  Proceeding  through  a 
• spacious  vestibule,  passengers  will  enter  a hall, 
64'  feet  long,  31  feet  broad,  and  nearly  70  feet 
I high,  lighted  from  the  roof.  At  the  further  end 
■>  will  be  the  booking-offices,  semicircular  fronted, 

; having  an  office  for  the  station-master  in  the  rear 
i i and  abutting  upon  the  platform,  and  with  ample 
- space  on  each  side.  The  new  iron  and  glass  roof 
f will  be  GOO  feet  long,  with  a span  of  102  feet 
i'  6 inches  ; the  space  covered  at  present  being  pro- 
h bably  not  more  than  450  feet  by  130  feet.  The 
constructional  details  are  at  present  being  worked 
I,  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Saert^  engineer  to 
It  the  Sheffield  Company.  The  fa9ades  towards  Pic- 
ic  cadilly  and  Birmingbam-street  will  be  decorated 
w with  coigns  at  the  angles  j and  the  windows  will 
til  have  alternate  triangular  and  segmental  pedi- 
fr  ments.  The  cornice  will  be  a good  deal  enriched ; 
ifl  and  above  it,  in  the  centre  of  the  composition,  will 
Ir  rise  a lofty  attic,  with  balustrades,  pilasters,  and 
^ terminal  ornaments;  a smaller  and  less  decorated 
fa  addition  being  made  at  the  angles.  There  will  be 

Ealso  a large  illuminated  clock  in  the  facade — a 
want  never  supplied  at  this  station.  The  archi- 
tects for  the  main  building  are  Messrs.  Mills  and 
} Murgatroyd,  of  Manchester.  The  working  plans 
la  are  far  advanced ; and  it  is  thought  that  in  two 
(n  months  operations  may  be  commenced.  The  widen- 
|i  ing  of  the  incline  from  Piccadilly  will  be  begun 
jf  forthwith. 

The  Stockport  Station. — At  Stockport  the  rail- 
K way  directors  have  voted  about  22,000L  for  various 
li  improvements,  and  half  of  that  amount  will  be 
(c  expended  in  enlarging  the  accommodations  at  the 
iS  Stockport  station.  The  new  station  will  be  built 
IC  on  the  site  of  the  present  one,  but  the  building 
' will  be  much  larger,  and  the  waiting-rooms  and 
c offices  far  more  extensive  and  complete.  It  is  in- 
t tended  to  have  four  main  lines  of  railway  through, 
f from  the  viaduct  end  to  the  tunnel  mouth,  in 
a addition  to  several  sidings  which  will  be  re- 
r quired  for  the  Stalybridge  and  Manchester  local 
t trains.  There  will  be  a suite  of  waiting-rooms  on 
t the  down  side  of  the  line,  and  a bridge  will  be 
t thrown  across  to  connect  the  offices  on  both  sides. 
1 The  platforms  on  each  side  will  be  400  feet  in 
I length,  and  about  18  feet  wide. 

Perth  and  Inverness. — The  foundation  stone 
io  of  the  viaduct  of  the  Perth  and  Inverness 
I Railway,  over  the  Divie,  betwixt  the  Manse  of 


Edinkillie  and  the  Mill  of  Dunpbail,  has  been 
laid.  This  work,  from  abutment  to  abutment, 
will  occupy  a space  of  371  feet,  besides  60  feet 
of  wing  wall  and  mound  on  each  side.  It  con- 
sists of  seven  arches  of  45  feet  span,  and  one  of 
the  piers  is  105  feet  in  height,  the  greatest  eleva- 
tion being  135  feet  from  the  bed  of  the  river. 
The  mason  work  will  extend  to  about  10,000  cubic 
yards,  and  weigh  about  20,000  tons.  The  esti- 
mated cost  is  about  10,000^. 


ALTAR  SLABS. 

In  reply  to  the  suggestions  recently  made  in 
your  paper,  I send  you  the  following  particulars 
of  one  of  these  slabs,  now  lying  in  the  inclosure 
of  the  parish  church  of  Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  Stoke  old  church  was 
taken  down,  and  at  a short  distance  north  of  the 
site  a new  structure  was  raised  in  its  stead;  but 
the  foundations  of  the  ancient  chancel  still 
remain,  and  the  original  altar-slab  lies  on  the 
ground,  against  the  east  wall,  within  the  chancel. 
The  dimensions  of  the  slab  are  10  feet  2 inches  iu 
length,  3 feet  1 inch  in  width,  and  6 inches  thick. 
Its  material  is  a hard,  rather  coarse,  sandstone 
grit.  It  is  broken  across  the  middle  of  its  length  ; 
and  the  upper  surface  is  worn  down  for  more 
than  an  inch ; consequently  the  usual  crosses  are 
not  visible  upon  it.  A straight  chamfer  of  about 
45  degrees  is  taken  off  the  lower  edges  of  the 
front  and  ends,  leaving  a face  of  2i  inches : on 
this  chamfer,  in  front,  four  moulded  capitals  are 
formed  of  Early  English  date.  From  the  ends  to 
the  central  lines  of  the  first  capitals  is  a distance 
of  7 inches,  and  the  distance  apart  of  the  central 
line  of  the  capitals  is  3 feet.  The  shafts  which 
supported  the  slab  seem  to  have  been  4 inches  in 
diameter  ; but  it  is  difficult  accurately  to  ascertain 
this,  and  to  get  the  section  of  the  mouldings, 
owing  to  the  present  position  of  the  slab. 

I am  informed  that  the  slab  fell  in  two  on  being 
lifted  about  five  years  ago:  at  this  time  excava- 
tions were  made  beneath  it,  but  nothing  excepting 
a number  of  skulls,  placed  in  a row,  was  disco- 
vered. C.  Ltnam. 


As  an  addition  to  your  list  of  stone  altar-slabs, 
I may  inform  you  that  there  is  one,  which  appears 
to  be  kept  carefully  yellow-stoned,  in  its  proper 
position  in  Muston  Church,  near  Filey,  Yorkshire. 

F.  G.  Stephens. 


CLERKS  OF  WORKS  AND  THEIR  DUTIES. 

SiE, — It  appears  to  me  that  your  correspondent, 
“ A London  Architect,”  whose  letter  on  the  above- 
named  subject  you  printed  on  the  2nd  instant, 
has  formed  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  duties  proper 
to  be  performed  by  a clerk  of  works,  and  that  he 
or  any  other  architect  holding  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  that  letter  cannot  fail  to  encounter  con- 
stant disappointment. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  my  own  wishes, 
or  from  those  of  such  architects  as  1 am  best  ac- 
quainted with,  than  that  a clerk  of  works  should 
for  a moment  consider  himself  as  “ the  represen- 
tative of  the  architect,”  In  any  case  when  it  is 
unfortiinately  not  possible  for  an  architect  per- 
sonally to  inspect  the  works  as  often  as  they  require, 
he  is  bound,  no  doubt,  to  see  that  they  are  care- 
fully overlooked  by  a competent  deputy;  but  such 
a deputy  will  be  more  frequently  to  be  found  iu  the 
person  of  one  of  his  best  assistants  than  in  that  of 
the  clerk  of  works. 

I hold,  sir,  that  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  works 
is  very  nearly  that  of  supplying  the  place  of  a 
builder’s  foreman  who  had  no  interest  to  attend 
to  except  the  good  of  the  building.  It  is  essential 
under  the  contract  system  that  proprietors  should 
be  protected  not  only  against  the  possibility  of  the 
contractors  attempting  to  make  the  work  pay  well 
at  the  expense  of  its  excellence,  but  still  more  from 
the  efforts  of  the  builder’s  foreman  to  attend  to ' 
what  he  considers  his  master’s  interests.  It  must 
have  constantly  occurred  to  your  professional 
readers  that  they  have  bad  to  condemn  work  the 
responsibility  of  which  the  builder  had  repiidiated, 
and  has  thrown  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  foreman. 
Whichever  be  in  fault,  it  is  clear  that  there  are  two 
persons— the  builder  and  the  foreman — whose 
interests  go,  to  a certain  extent,  counter  to  the 
architect’s  wishes.  It  is  but  fair  that,  if  he  takes 
the  contractor  in  hand,  he  should  have  a com- 
petent assistant  who  can  do  the  same  by  the  fore- 
man. A clerk  of  works  who  has  himself  been  a fore- 
man isbetterablethan  anyone  else  to  do  this;  and  is, 
consequently,  a better  man  to  employ  than  one  of 
more  extended  education,  but  less  practical  insight 
into  work.  Iholdtbatbisdutiesaretoseetbat  work- 
manship and  materials  are  good  throughout  and  ac- 


cording to  the  specification,  and  that  setting  out  is 
accurate.  When  there  aretwo  ways  of  constructing 
anything,  I expect  him  to  insist  upon  the  adoption 
of  the  best  rather  than  the  cheapest;  and  1 expect 
him  rigidly  to  check  all  accounts  for  day-work  and 
all  claims  for  extra  work.  Difficulties  I expect 
to  have  referred  to  myself;  and  if  your  corre- 
spondent will  but  take  some  trouble  in  selecting 
his  clerks  of  the  works,  i.e.,  will  see  all  the  appli- 
cants himself;  get  a specimen  of  their  handwriting 
and  drawing  ; chat  with  each  one  for  five  or  ten 
minutes ; and  make  inquiry  as  to  the  antecedents 
of  the  most  promising  ones  from  their  references; 
he  will,  I think,  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  men 
who  are  good  correspondents  enough  for  his  pur- 
pose, and  good  enough  in  other  respects,  even  in 
the  all-important  ones  of  sobriety  and  strict 
honesty : at  least,  such  is  my  experience  so  far  as 
it  goes. 

In  one  complaint  of  your  correspondent’s  letter, 
however,  I must  concur.  I do  find  all  clerks  of 
works  look  far  more  keenly  after  their  own  trade 
than  after  others ; and  the  only  remedy  I could 
suggest  would  be  the  employment  successively  of 
two  men  on  the  same  work;  the  first,  a mason  or 
bricklayer  by  trade,  who  would  stop  till  the 
carcase  was  completed;  the  second,  a joiner  by 
trade,  who  would  then  take  the  place  ot  the  first 
man,  remaining  till  the  work  was  completed. 

Also  a London  Architect. 


DIRT  AND  DISEASE:  OVER  DAllWEN. 

As  a tolerably  experienced  campaigner  in  the 
field,  I heartily  sympathise  with  you  in  your  up- 
hill fight  against  disease  and  dirt ; especially 
seeing  that  (as  in  the  case  of  Sheffield)  there  be 
some  who  will  actually  go  out  of  their  way  to 
find  excuses  and  extenuating  reasons  for  their 
still  putting  off  the  attack  upon  the  real  causes  of 
their  excessive  death-rate.  Where  it  is  really  a 
question  of  life  and  death  to  toiling  thousands,  the 
“powers  that  be”  rarely  get  beyond  that  point  of 
view  which  is  limited  to  the  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  of  the  question  : ay,  perhaps  they  might 
annually  save  ten  or  a dozen  lives  in  a thousand; 
but  that  means  earnest  work,  and  expense,  and 
increased  taxation  (this  between  the  poor-rate 
and  the  sewer  rate  ?)  ; and  thereupon  some  econo- 
mist or  other  starts  up  and  knocks  on  the  head 
the  benevolent  movement,  and  therefore  gains 
applause. 

Here  is  a case  : The  small  town  called  Darwen 
(Lancashire),  with  a very  thriving  population  en- 
gaged in  the  cotton  manufacture,  is  now  visited 
by  a severe  epidemic.  The  brief  notice  you 
printed  gives  but  a very  faint  description  of  the 
causes  which  have  been,  and  are  still,  at  work  at 
Darwen;  and  did  your  space  allow,  details  could 
be  supplied  which  would  “ harrow  up  the  soul”  of 
any  true  philanthropist.  It  is  gratifying  to  add 
that  the  people  of  Darwen  know  the  causes  of 
their  visitation ; admit  them;  and,  like  men,  are 
using  every  exertion  to  remove  them.  This  is 
but  one  example.  Cities  sleep  in  drowsy  inac- 
tivity, and  death  annually  runs  off  with  thirty  or 
forty  per  thousand.  “The  watchman  waketh  but 
in  vain.”  J.  B. 

Blacklurn. 


INTERFERENCE  WITH  ARCHITECTS’ 
WORKS. 

PARISH  CHURCH,  LEEDS. 

You  notice  at  page  621,  ante,  that  “the  parish 
church  ” of  Leeds  “ has  been  reopened  ” and  “ re- 
novated,” and  that  “ improvements  have  been 
effected  in  the  chancel,  of  the  vaulting.”  Those 
improvements,  I am  glad  to  find,  extend  simply 
to  indurating  and  gilding ; and  that  statues  of  the 
Evangelists  have  been  placed  in  the  “ niches,” — 
ratherupon  the  four  foliated  pedtstals  which  were 
originally  designed  for  the  purpose.  “ The  win- 
dow-cills  have  been  cut  about  8 inches  lower;” 
they  w'ere  concealed  by  the  tracery  of  the  reredos, 
and  the  general  proportion  is  in  nowise  thereby 
altered.  At  the  time  of  building  Dr.  Hook  would 
have  been  subjected  to  more  violent  attacks  for 
introducing  statues  than  he  experienced  relative 
to  the  piscina,  had  he  allowed  those  statues  to  be 
placed  thereon. 

The  style  of  the  church  is  of  the  transition 
from  geometric  to  vertical  tracery;  the  arched 
heads  of  that  tracery  being  ogivale,  or  flowing 
from  the  vertical  lines  of  the  mullions  into  those 
above  them ; and  harmony  throughout  the  entire 
fabric  was  preserved.  The  reredos  was  designed 
to  contain  a picture  by  Correggio,  presented  by  the 
Rev.  Isaac  Spencer,  of  Y^ork,  but  which  is  not 
seen  to  advantage  from  the  intense  colouring  of 
the  two  side  windows;  which,  with  the  eastern 
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window,  all  chiefly  ancient  glass,  form  an  irre- 
gular semi-hexagonal  apse:  the  gilding  of  the 
bosses  in  the  roof  has  improved  the  general  ap- 
pearanco  thereof.  Most  of  the  windows  (not  pre- 
sents) have  been  filled  in  with  stained  glass,  as 
originally  designed  to  harmonize  with  the  west 
window,  which  was  subscribed  for  by  the  patrons, 
whose  coats  of  arms,  on  shields,  were  introduced 
into  the  design  by  the  architect.  The  south-east 
window  of  the  chancel  aisle  has  been  exit  out, 
and  the  jambs  and  arch  filled  in  with  meagre 
tracery  of  a different  character,  as  though  de- 
signed to  fit  the  painted  glass  left  on  hand  in  the 
shop  of  some  modern  glazier.  The  internal 
margin  of  that  window,  with  hood-moulding  rest- 
ing on  two  gigantic  couped  heads,  most  dispro- 
portionate, is  carried  down  to  the  floor;  a hollow 
between  the  mouldings  being  filled  with  conven- 
tional roses  and  leaves;  and  beneath  the  cill, 
panelling,  and  a line  of  quatrefoils,  let  all  he 
Tudor.  What  would  the  architect  of  the  Royal 
Exchange  say,  if  some  young  Tyro,  even  though 
patronized  for  a worthy  father’s  name  only,  were 
allowed  to  thus  desecrate  the  Royal  Exchange  ? 
or  the  architect  of  Doncaster  New  Church,  were  a 
Tudor  window  substituted  for  one  of  hie,  by  the 
kotooing  to  Mammon  of  nncrupulous  wardens  of 
that  fine  work  ? 

Reared  in  a noble  school  of  architecture,  I 
would  not  have  dared,  during  nearly  half  a cen- 
tury of  practice,  to  have  thus  intruded  myself 
upon  the  work  of  any  living  brother  professor. 
5Iy  church  at  Leeds  is  but  imperfect ; but,  bad  1 
been  uuHmited,  the  clerestory  windows  would 
Lave  had  pointed  arches,  and  the  open  roof  of  oak, 
enriched  with  tracery,  and  colouring  wherewith  to 
harmonize  the  iout-ensemhle  ; and  the  sedilia,  with 
several  embellishments,  intended,  but  left  undone, 
would  have  enabled  me  to  produce  a work  in  1840 
which  I could  revisit,  after  twenty  years’  absence, 
with  satisfaction. 

Why  should  we  talk  of  international  copyright, 
if  our  works  are  in  our  own  country  permitted  to 
be  mutilated  ? independentiy  of  my  profession, 
courtesy',  in  some  degree  at  least,  I claim. 

R.  Dinnis  Chantrell. 


THE  CONDITION  OP  MARGATE. 

Tuis  autumn  I was  on  a visit  to  the  above 
quaint  and  pleasant  town  ; so  favoured  by  nature, 
and,  in  some  of  the  most  important  respects, 
neglected  by  man. 

When  the  vast  amount  spent  here  annually  by 
Londoners  in  the  pursuit  of  health  is  considered, 
with  the  exorbitant  charges  for  all  articles  of 
living  and  lodging,  the  least  that  should  be  given 
in  return  would  be  such  care  and  attention  to 
sanitary  matters  as  would  prevent  those  in  pur- 
suit of  health  getting  contagious  disorders,  and 
detriment  instead  of  advantage. 

I have  then  to  state,  that  both  sewerage  and 
water-supply  are  on  the  most  defective  plan.  The 
town  mostly  standing  on  chalk  hills,  there  is  no 
natural  reason  why  both  should  not  be  perfect. 

There  are  waterworks,  which  appear  to  be  but 
poorly  supported ; as  the  major  part  of  the  town  is 
supplied  from  draw-wells  sunk  in  the  chalk. 

lu  very  many  places,  including  High-street, 
Park-place,  and  adjacent  places,  these  wells  are 
in  almost  immediate  contact  with  the  closets, 
which  are  on  the  old  privy  plan,  and  filtration  is 
always  going  on;  so  that  the  wonder  is,  that  the 
place  is  not  devastated  by  cholera.  I have  lodged 
in  various  places,  and  found  no  difference,  except- 
ing on  Fort-crescent,  where  I paid  three  guineas 
and  a half  per  week  for  three  rooms,  and  where 
there  was  a water-closet,  but  only  supplied  by 
rain  water;  and,  of  course,  frequently  without 
any ; the  parties  taking  such  rents  being  too 
sordid  to  pay  water-rate. 

At  a respectable  house  near  the  Elephant,  in 
High-street,  there  was  no  convenience  at  all ; but 
dowu  some  back  alley  a gregarious  one  for  I do 
not  know  how  many  bouses.  This  was  on  the 
pleasant  and  conversible  plan  of  serving  for  four  ; 
viZ".  two  seats^  each  side  of  a board  partition 
about  3 feet  high ; I suppose  for  two  females 
one  side,  and  two  males  the  other. 

If  you  go  and  look  at  a very  pleasant  part, 
called  Andrew’s-place,  a great  thoroughfare  out 
of  High-street,  you  will  be  in  a state  of  won- 
derment as  to  drainage  and  conveniences  too. 
Parties  have  left  there  on  accoirnt  of  the  foui 
smells. 

If  the  observant  traveller  looks  at  Marine- 
terrace, — which,  from  its  position  and  proximity  to 
the  railway,  should  be  the  choicest  part  of  the 
town, — he  will  find,  level  with  the  footpath,  a floor 
which  he  innocently  takes  to  be  the  ground-floor; 
but,  on  looking  further  down,  to  his  immense 


astonishment,  be  will  find  a sort  of  oubliettes  or 
dungeons,  or  floor  below  the  ground-floor. 

The  number  of  persons  living  in  the  season  in 
these  houses  must  be  frightful ; and  to  me  they 
appear  like  rabbit-warrens ; being  packed  from 
ground  to  roof. 

It  will  hardly  be  believed  that,  all  along  the 
rear  of  these  houses,  there  is  an  open  ditch  of 
semi-salt  water,  into  which  large  quantities  of 
sewage  continually  flow ; and  which  caused  this 
year  such  a dreadful  stench,  that  I have  smelt  it 
right  over  the  houses  while  sitting  on  the  Parade. 

I may  add,  that  protection  appears  given  to 
indecency  in  bathing;  as  scandalous  scenes  arc 
enacted  without  a pretence  at  interference  by 
anybody;  and  which  might  be  so  easily  cured, — and 
help  the  trade  of  the  town  as  well, — by  causing 
every  bather  to  wear  a decent  dress  or  drawers; 
and  making  the  bathing  people  and  boatmen 
responsible  for  any  breach. 

I write  this  in  the  hope  that  publicity  may  egg 
the  authorities  on  to  efiect  speedy  reforms,  so  that 
Margate  may  be  what  it  ought  to  bo. 

Ramsgate,  in  the  crowded  parts,  I believe,  will 
be  found  as  bad  as  or  worse  than  Margate. 

Pater. 


“RESTORATIONS  AT  FLORENCE.” 

In  an  account  of  restorations  being  carried  out 
on  Medimval  buildings,  in  Florence,  your  corre- 
spondent writes,  speaking  of  the  church  of  S. 
Miniato,  in  Monte,  “ The  whole  of  the  wooden  ; 
roofing  which,  with  its  naked  rafters,  7iad  for- 
merly 'presented  a bare  unsightly  surface,  is  now 
adorned  by  a ricli  diaper  colouring,”  Ac.  The 
writer  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  wooden 
roof  has  been  decorated  lately  for  the  first  time. 

In  the  spring  of  1859  I visited  S.  Miniato,  and 
made  a careful  sketch  of  the  anci’ent  decoration  of 
the  timbers  then  existing.  The  workmen  had 
then  just  commenced  to  paint  out  the  old  colour- 
ing; they  had  also  begun  a pattern  of  the  new; 
which  was  to  bo,  in  fact,  nearly  a reproduction  of 
the  old;  with  this  difference,  however, — they  had 
substituted  a light  muddy  grey  as  the  ground 
colour,  in  place  of  the  warm  brown  which  formed 
the  ground  in  the  original  decoration.  The  re- 
sult, it  need  hardly  be  said,  was  most  inhar- 
monious, and  makes  it  a matter  of  regret  that  the 
renovation  in  question  was  carried  out. 

J.  D.  Grace,  Jun. 


COSTUME  IN  FLORENCE. 

In  the  number  of  your  journal  for  October  26, 
your  correspondent,  “ Oxouieusis,”  writing  on 
costume,  says,  “The  world-famous  Giotto,  you 
know’,  invented  the  beautiful  and  convenient  dress 
of  the  Florentine  women.”  If  you  do  know  this, 
I shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  will  kindly 
impart  the  source  of  your  knowledge  in  an  early 
impression.  Rut  meanwhile  I will  tell  “ Oxoni- 
ensis  ” what  Giotto  might  now  see  “ in  his  loved 
Florence,”  in  the  way  of  female  costume.  He 
would  see  and  feel  very  outrageous-sized  and  stiff 
crinoline  petticoats,  and  cither  very  untidy  hair, 
without  any  covering  to  the  ladies’  heads,  or  enor- 
mous and  ugly  hats  of  straw,  looking  like  limp 
and  flabby  saints’  head  decoration.  I think  it  is 
called  a nimbus,  find  by  no  means  as  round  as  the 
0 of  Giotto,^  Higher  in  the  social  scale  the 
“ world-famou8^  one  would  see  that,  although 
the  ladies  have  forgotten  the  simple  habits  of 
Bellincion  Rerti’a  wife,  they  have  not  acquired 
irreproachable  taste  with  increased  cost ; their 
dress  being  an  odd  mixture  of  the  Palais  Royal, 
Regent-street,  and  the  sands  at  Ramsgate.  The 
most  vigorous  Parisian  jewelry  is  preferred 
before  their  own  lovely  Roman  refinement  iii  gold : 
the  most  prononcees  bottines,  with  the  true  mili- 
tary-heel stamp  in  them,  encase  their  feet;  and 
hats  of  the  most  horse-  and  heart-breaking  type, 
are  perched  on  the  heads  of  the  degenerate 
countrywomen  of  the  “world-famous  Giotto.” 
Perhaps  “Oxoniensis”  has  forgotten,  or  does  not 
know,  that  the  inventor  of  female  Florentine  cos- 
tume was  very  fond  of  what  is  now  called  chaff; 
and  he  would  certainly  have  been  the  first  to 
laugh  at  a statement  which,  if  not  vero,  h ben 
trovato.  p.  Dei  Pillellini. 


A New  Omkibtjs  Comrany.— The  “Economic 
Omnibus  Company”  has  been  started  in  Loudon, 
with  a capital  of  50,000?,,  “to  supply  a better 
nud  cheaper  service  of  omnibuses  for  the  metro- 
polis and  suburbs;  introducing  a superior  class  of 
vehicle  both  as  regards  appearance  and  comfort; 
and  thus,  with  low  rates  of  fares,  enabling  all 
persons  to  avail  themselves  of  this  mode  of  loco- 
motion.” 


THE  MANCHESTER  POST  OFFICE. 

During  the  last  three  months  the  building  in 
Brown-street  has  been  undergoing  alterations  and 
extensions  which  will  add  materially  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  public  and  the  comfort  of  the 
employes.  The  portion  of  tho  building  which 
has  been  used  as  the  city  police-court  is  now 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the  postal  establish- 
ment; and  the  money-order  office,  which  has  been  ] 
inconveniently  situate  at  a distance  from  the  \ 
general  post-office,  will  now  be  under  the  same 
roof;  a room  30  feet  by  17  feet  being  devoted  to  i 
this  important  purpose.  The  want  of  a room  for 
sorting  letters  has  been  much  felt,  and  this  is  ■ 
provided  for  by  alterations  in  the  former  police- 
court,  whereby  an  excellent  carriers’  sorting-room, 
71  feet  long,  35  feet  wide,  and  31  feet  high,  is 
provided.  Several  new  offices  for  clerks,  and 
lavatories  and  other  conveniences,  have  been  added 
to  the  arrangements  formerly  existing.  Altoge-  , 
thcr,  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  that  the  Man- 
chester post-office  will  be  amply  sufficient  for  the 
requirements  of  the  city  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years  to  come;  and  the  discussion  which  has  > 
existed  for  a considerable  time  past  as  to  the  pro-  ‘ 
vision  of  a suitable  site  for  a new  post-office  seems  to 
bo  set  at  rest.  The  plans  for  these  extensive  altera- 
tions were  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Williams,  surveyor  to  the  General  Post-office, 
London;  and  the  building  contract  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Robert  Neill,  of  Strangeways, 
Manchester,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Francis  Hunt,  clerk  of  the  works  to  the  Office  of 
Works. 


A PAINTER’S  GRIEVANCE. 

Sir,—/  respectfully  wish  to  know  whether  you  or  any 
of  your  correspondents  can  oblige  me  by  informing  me 
through  the  means  of  your  valuable  journal,  the  Builder, 
what  will  be  the  best  way  to  cure  the  following  case.  I 
have  painted  a staircase- wall  one  coat  and  then  filled  up 
with  Paris  white  and  size,  then  oiled  it  over,  and  after 
this  given  it  four  coats  more  of  paint ; also  have  had  it 
painted  in  imitation  of  various  marbles  in  a first-class 
manner,  and  to  finish  have  given  it  three  coats  of  Man- 
tier’s  best  varnish.  After  all  the  labour  in  bringing  it  up 
to  the  highest  perfection,  it  has  broken  out  in  various 
places  In  the  .staircase  quite  rough,  which  I think  is 
caused  by  the  plaster  on  the  walls  containiDg  some  kind 
of  salt  which  works  its  way  through  to  the  surface.  It  is, 
I think,  commonly  called  scurvy.  If  you  could  inform 
me  what  to  do  with  it  you  would  oblige  very  much, 

J.  L. 

P-S. — The  work  has  been  finished  about  three  months. 


BIRKENHEAD  WORKHOUSE 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Can  you  or  any  of  your  numerous  readers  throw 
any  light  on  the  doings  in  the  above  competition  ? I have 
the  Liverpool  Courier  of  the  Ifith  of  October  now  before 
me,  from  which  I send  the  following  paragraph : — "We  beg 
to  congratulate  our  townsman,  Mr.  Thomas  Laylanil, 
architect.  Castle-street,  in  having  bad  the  first  prize  of 
6(if.  awarded  to  him  by  the  guardians  of  the  Birkenhead 
Union,  for  the  best  arranged  plan  for  the  intended  work- 
house  about  to  be  erected  in  Tranmere.  We  understand 
there  were  between  twenty  and  thirty  plans  .submitted  to 
the  guardians,  who,  in  order  to  do  full  justice  to  each 
competitor,  were  ably  supported  in  their  selection  by  the 
Poor-Law  Inspector,  and  an  eminent  London  architect.” 

I have  also  heard  that  a Birkenhead  architect  has  been 
awarded  the  second  premium:  this  must  also  have  been 
known  to  the  party  supplying  the  information  contained 
in  the  paragraph,  and  it  appears  strange  it  was  not  men- 
tioned, unless  it  was  thought  it  would  appear  too  much 
like  a job  to  give  publicity  to  the  fact  of  two  local  men 
having  obtained  the  only  prizes  offered,  for  which  there 
were  twenty  or  thirty  competitors. 

I have  been  daily  expecting  to  receive  my  plans,  or 
some  official  communication  from  the  clerk,  but  have  not 
done  so,  ailhough  upwards  of  three  weeks  have  elapsed 
since  the  decision  was  made. 

From  the  above  1 think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  know  if  the  architect  called  in  liad 
the  uhole  of  the  designs  submitted  to  him,  or  only  a few 
fitcouredones ; and  what  is  the  reason  the  unsuccessful 
ones  have  not  been  returned,  or  no  official  information 
given  as  to  the  selection.  a Co.MrExiTOH. 


DECAY  OP  STONE  AT  THE  ROMAN 
CATHOLIC  CATHEDRAL,  ST.  GEORGE’S 
FIELDS. 

Sir, — The  public,  if  not  the  profession,  have  a right  to 
presume  that  any  criticism  on  stone  by  so  able  ajudge  as 
Mr.  C.  H.  Smith  must  be  necessarily  trustworthy. 
Talent,  however,  is  not  always  proof  against  prejudice, 
as  this  gentleman’s  description  of  the  Bath  stone  at  St. 
George’s  conclusively  proves.  A practical  examination 
of  the  cathedral,  " many  of  whose  mouldings  and  orna- 
ments,” we  are  told,  “ are  quite  obliterated,”  really  shows 
that  not  one  fourth  the  stonework  is  injuriously  affected 
liy  atmospheric  influences.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the 
Bath  stone,  with  the  exception  of  some  three  blocks,  is 
" as  perfect  as  any  reasonable  observer  has  a rightto  ex- 
pect.” It  is  difficult  to  accredit  a man  of  Mr.  Smith’s  e.x- 
tensive  experience  with  inability  to  distinguish  between 
the  two  materials  employed  at  St.  George’s;  but  some 
such  conclusion  is  almost  unavoidable ; since,  were  it 
otherwise,  common  fairness  must  have  restrained  him 
from  making  an  indiscriminate  attack  upon  the  masonry 
generally,  without  regard  as  to  whether  the  Bath  or 
Caen  stone  were  really  at  fault. 

There  is  no  need  to  follow  Mr.  Smith  into  the  nice 
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n questions  which  bis  letter  raises  toucliing;  the  respective 
|r  responsibilities  of  architects  and  builders : the  premises 
r of  his  argument  on  this  delicate  legal  point  have  broken 
d down  so  signally  in  the  present  instance  as  regards  Bath 
i stone,  that  no  conclusions  deduced  from  them  can  be 
: considered  valuable.  There  is  one  portion  of  his  commu- 
I nication  which  cannot  be  thus  lightlypassed  over  byany 
one  who  recognizes  the  odiousness  of  some  comparisons. 

* ’ Mr.  Smith  errs  entirely  in  supposing  that  Mr.  Pugin's 
IS  ahortcomhigs  can  be  made  to  condoive  his  own  failures; 
! and  he  greatly  mistakes  public  opinion  in  trusting  to  in- 
i direct  comparisons  between  the  j udgment  of  thatlameiited 
s architect  and  himself  for  any  addition  to  the  honourable 
' reputation  he  now  enjoys.*  E.  Randbli.. 


1 DECISIONS  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
j BUILDING  ACT. 

Curb  Hoofs.— Mr.  Mayhew,  district  stirveyor  of  St. 

) James's,  Westminster,  summoned  Mr.  W.  Higgs,  builder, 

I at  the  Marlborough  Police  Court,  in  re.spect  of  the  house 
il  114  and  115,  Jermyn-street,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
I “ fixed  on  the  said’building,  which  is  built  iu  order  to  be 
|:  u*ed  in  part  for  purposes  of  trade,  a roof,  so  constructed 
I that  the  plane  or  surface  of  the  said  roof  inclines  from  the 
j)  northern  external  wall  of  the  said  building  upwards,  at  a 
K greater  angle  than  forty-seven  degrees  with  the  horizon; 
Jp  namely, — about  eighty  degrees.” 

P This  was  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  the  Act  only 
[js  allowed  such  roofs  to  ” public  buildings,  dwellings,  and 
c warehouses.”  As  this  hou«e  was  Intemled  for  a shop,  it 
I was  contended  that  a “shop”  was  not  included  within 
the  buildings  set  forth  in  the  Act.  As  there  were  other 
: casc.s  of  a similar  character  in  dispute,  it  was  decided  to 
take  the  opitilon  of  amagistrate  on  thematter. 

Mr.  Cates,  who  attended  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Higgs, 

I argued  the  case,  and  urged  that  the  defining  words  of  the 
I section  should  be  read  together  j and  that  the  building  in 
B;  quC'tiou— being  a dwelling-house,  with  shops  On  the 
K ground-floor,— was  not  used  for  the  purposes  of  trade 
U within  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 

li  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  did  notseeexactly  where  the  line  between 
a shop  and  a v\arehouse  was  to  be  drawn;  nor  did  he  ■ 
U apprehend  that  the  Legislature  meant  to  draw  any  such 
j line.  He  was  not  sure  that  the  terms  of  the  Act  did  not 

I include  houses  of  all  descriptions  used  for  purposes  of 
! trade.  In  bis  opinion  a shop  might  be  both  a warehouse 

II  and  a shop.  He  thoughthowever  theproper  course  would 
1'  be  to  dismiss  the  summons. 

I A similar  summons  against  Messrs.  Trollope,  for 
: erecting  a curb  roof  at  No.  3f,  Duke-street,  was  also 
b dismissed. 


. In  the  case  of  a new  building  at  Poplar  reported  in  the 
' Builder  of  last  week,  as  the  architects  of  Messrs.  Stewart 
. & Son,  engineers,  we  deem  it  essential  to  e.xplain  the 
I matter  rather  more  fully. 

It  would  appear  by  the  report  that  the  Metropolitan 
i Board  of  Works  had  approved  of  the  plans  of  the  building 
' exceeding  2lC,flOO  cubic  feet : this  was  not  so.  Thebuild- 
: ing,  intended  to  be  used  as  an  engineer's  erecting  shop, 
i with  side  wings,  was  designed  within  the  prescribed  limits; 

I but  by  alterations  made  by  our  clients  during  its  progress 
1 by  the  substitution  of  iron  enclosures  for  brickwork  of 
c main  walls,  and  our  clients  being  anxious  not  to  raise  the 
i ground-floor  of  the  building,  we  applied  to  the  Metropoli- 

Etan  Board  for  pefmission  to  partition  off  one  of  the  side- 
wing buildings  by  a wrought-irou  partition,  to  bring  the 
c contents  of  the  building  within  the  prescribed  limits,  to 
> which  they  gave  their  sanction  but  the  district  surveyor 
t objected  to  this  iron  partition,  therefore  the  matter  was 
brought  before  the  magistrate  for  his  decision,  when,  after 
1 hearing  the  facts,  he  said  “ he  had  no  doubt  the  Metropo- 
i litan  Board  had  well  considered  the  subject  before  they 
I?  gave  their  consent;  therefore  he  dismissed  the  summons.” 

The  building  being  of  two  stories,  it  does  not  come 
ki  under  the  amended  Act  in  reference  to  the  manufacture  of 
n marine  engines.  Joii.v  Morris  & Son. 


I Ulistcllanta. 

The  “ Htdropult,” — A Biriningham  paper 
c describes  wbat  it  regards  as  a very  useful  apparatus 
i in  dwelling-houses,  offices,  and  shops.  It  weighs 
c only  a few  jounds,  and  consists  of  two  tubes  of 
J about  2 feet  long.  It  will  throw  water  50  feet 
I high  at  least,  says  this  papw ; will  serve  to  wash 
V windows  j and,  in  the  event  of  fire,  would  ex- 
t tinguish  it  in  any  dwelling-house  while  it  wascon- 
f fined  to  a single  apartment  j for  by  its  means  water 
c can  be  projected  into  the  place  without  openine 
( doors  or  windows.  In  fact,  it  can  be  poured  in 
4 volumes  through  the  key-hole  j and  where  a close 
r room  is  on  fire  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the 
1 water  should  touch  the  fire  : it  will  be  quite 
[ enough  if  it  is  converted  into  steam. 

The  Forests  in  France. — In  1791,  the  forests 
c of  France  covered  an  area  of  9,589,869  hectares 
I (2^  acres  each),  of  which  1,360,492  belonged  to 
t the  State.  In  1851  the  total  was  8,967,000 
1 hectares  J the  State  forests  being  1,226,000.  This 
1 last  figure  has  since  been  reduced  to  1,007,046 
1 hectares.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  seventy  years,  the 
f forests  of  the  State  have  been  diminished  by 
i 283,4-±6  hectares,  after  allowing  for  the  new  plan- 
t tations,  which  averaged  860  hectares  a vear,  from 
1 1821  to  1837 ; 1,300  from  1838  to  1854  j 6,270 
f from  1855  to  1857 ; and  planting  is  still  continued 
c on  a large  scale.  The  law  of  July  28,  1860,  ap- 
f propriated  an  annual  sura  of  one  million  during 
t ten  years  for  replanting  the  mountains.  For 

1 1862  the  proceeds  of  the  forests  are  estimated  at 

2 38  millions,  of  which  33^  millions  will  he  obtained 
b by  the  sale  of  wood. 


* We  have  received  also  a letter  from  Mr.  E.  Welby 
F Pugin ; but  it  was  too  late  for  insertion, 


The  Royal  Engineers. — Great  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  obtaining  well-qualified  mechanics, 
artificers,  draughtsmen,  surveyors,  Ac., — of  which 
class  the  corps  of  Royal  Engineers  is  exclusively 
composed.  In  cousequeuce  of  the  recent  numerous 
discharges  of  men  from  the  corps,  chiefly  on 
account  of  their  unfitness  for  further  service,  that 
branch  of  the  service  is  about  500  men  below  its 
proper  strength. 

Mahogany. — Should  you  not  receive  any  more 
definite  reply  to  “A.  P.’s”  question  as  to  the 
size  of  the  largest  stick  kuowu  in  England,  I beg 
to  state  that  in  a work  entitled  ” The  Mahogany 
Tree,”  published  at  Liverpool,  iu  1850,  the  follow- 
ing descriptions  are  given  : — “ Its  trunk  is  often  50 
feet  iu  length  and  12  feet  in  diameter;”  and 
" wood  of  large  dimensions  is  now  very  scarce : 
mahogany  of  14  inches  square  and  27  feet  and 
upwards  in  length,  fit  for  shipbuilding,  is  obtain- 
able; bub  logs  of  40  to  50  feet  are  scarce.  The 
tree  is  rarely  met  with  to  give  a larger  square  than 
24  to  26  inches,  although  occasionally  trees  of 
very  large  dimensions  are  seen.”  Logs  for  dining- 
tables  lun  from  22  inches  to  30  inches  wide.  For 
veneers,  19  to  24  inches,  27  inches,  and  30  inches 
wide. — W.  P. 

Dry  Rot  and  Concrete. — We  have  received 
several  communications  as  to  the  “ Case  of  Dry 
Rot  ” in  our  last ; but  these  chiefly  ask  questions 
and  afford  no  useful  suggestions.  Cue  correspond- 
ent says:  “Some  time  ago  I built  six  fourth-rate 
houses  with  basements,  and  eighteen  months  after 
was  obliged  to  take  up  the  kitchen-floor  of  one 
house  and  part  of  the  next : the  space  between  floor 
and  ground  was  covered  with  fungus,  and  all  the 
wood  under  rotten.  The  ground  being  very  dry,  ou 
a gravelly  soil,  the  houses  being  built  on  one  plan, 
and  ventilated  with  air-bricks,  I began  to  con- 
sider why  these  two  should  be  so  affected  and  the 
others  sound ; and  I fancied  it  was  caused  by 
making  up  all  the  mortar  for  the  six  houses  on  the 
ground  of  the  one  most  affected.  I have  often 
noticed  when  taking  down  jamb  lining  iu  kitchens 
on  9-inch  brickwork,  that  there  has  been  the 
mark  of  the  joints  of  mortar,  and  that  part  has 
been  more  perished  than  the  other  parts.” 

A Fereproof  Dress. — The  Emperor  and  Em- 
press of  the  French  have  been  witnessing,  in  the 
park  at  Compiegne,  a trial,  by  Mr.  Buvert,  of  a 
newly-invented  fireproof  dress.  A cottage  was 
erected  in  the  park  for  the  purpose  of  the  experi- 
ment. The  framework  of  the  building  was  iron, 
and  the  roof  and  walls  were  made  of  faggots  and 
other  combustible  materials.  Mr.  Buvert’s  dress 
is  described  to  be  both  waterproof  and  fireproof, 
and  is  copiously  stuffed  with  sponges  sewed  toge- 
ther. He  wears  a helmet  like  that  of  a diver, 
with  an  apparatus  for  supplying  fresh  air,  and 
glasses  to  see  through.  At  a signal  fixim  the 
Emperor  he  set  fire  to  the  temporary  cottage ; and 
when  the  flames  had  got  well  ahead  he  went  into 
the  midst  of  them  several  times,  it  is  said,  with 
perfect  impunity.  The  e.xperiment  was  considered 
to  be  entirely  successful.  Fireproof  dresses  have 
been,  of  course,  invented  before,  and  have  been 
exhibited  in  use;  but  practical  difficulties  have 
hitherto  prevented  their  application  to  general 
purposes. 

Heating  AND  Lighting  Cities  by  the  Power 
OF  THE  Tides. — Sir  Humphrey  Davy  once  re- 
marked that  people  need  have  no  anxiety  in  regard 
to  the  exhaustion  of  the  coal  mines;,  for,  long 
before  that  was  effected,  some  cheap  mode  would 
be  discovered  of  decomposing  water;  and  this 
would  furnish  an  unlimited  supply  of  fuel.  This 
prophecy  is  already  accomplished.  By  magneto- 
electric  machines,  water  may  be  decomposed 
without  any  e.xpenditure,  except  that  of  mechani- 
cal power;  and,  by  some  recent  improvements  in 
these  machines,  their  power  of  decomposition  has 
been  greatly  increased.  As  hydrogen  can  be 
obtained  in  unlimited  quantities  merely  by 
mechanical  power,  wo  have  only  to  make  suitable 
arrangements  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  great 
force  of  Nature  iu  order  to  get  all  the  fuel  and 
light  we  want,  without  any  current  expense  what- 
ever, except  the  trifling  one  of  keeping  the 
apparatus  in  order.  The  tide,  as  it  sweeps  through 
Hell  Gate  four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
probably  exerts  sufiicient  power  to  turn  enough 
magueti-o-electric  machines  to  decompose  water 
and  furnish  hydrogen  for  all  the  mechanical  and 
domestic  purposes  for  which  fuel  and  light  are 
required  in  this  city.  Here  is  an  opening  for  a 
discovery  which  will  be  eminent  among  the  mar- 
vels even  of  this  wonderful  age.  In  place  of  the 
enormous  expenditure  at  present  incurred  for 
fuel  and  gas,  our  steam-engines  may  be  driven, 
and  our  dwellings  may  be  warmed  and  lighted,  by 
the  perpetual  and  uudiminishing  power  of  gravita- 
tion.—American, 


New  Lectdee  Hall,  at  Beomley-dy-Bow. 
The  Lecture  Hall  recently  erected  at  Three  Mills- 
lane,  Bromley-by-Bow,  has  been  inaugurated. 
The  Hall  is  situate  about  half  a mile  from  the 
Bow  station  of  the  North  London  railway,  and 
has  been  provided  at  tlie  expense  of  Mr.  Harper 
Twelvetrees,  for  the  benefit  of  his  workpeople  and 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  generally. 
The  Hall  is  capable  of  accommodating  GOO  or  700 
persons.  It  is  intended  to  devote  it  to  concerts, 
lectures,  &c.,  on  week-day  eveuiugs,  and  to  reli- 
gious purposes  ou  Sundays. 

Sir  Christofher  Wren, — believe  it,  posterity, 
if  you  can,  and  execrate  the  ministry  who  did  it, — 
was  “turned  out  of  all  his  places,”  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  because  “they  were  wanted  for  some  poli- 
tical arrangement,”  as  it  was  called;  Le.,  for  somo 
“ political  combination  ” for  particular  persons  to 
enjoy  the  “ emoluments  of  Government.”  I am 
sorry  to  add  that  posterity  have  hitherto  abided 
by  the  same  principle,  in  refusing  to  do  honour  to 
tJiemsdves  by  erecting  some  “ token  of  giatibudu” 
to  the  memnry  of  so  virtuous,  so  abU',  and  so 
generous  a founder  of  their  architectural  magni- 
ficence, instead  of  the  dusty  and  contemptible 
slab  in  St.  Paul’s.  It  is  be,  if  any,  that  deserves 
the  post  of  honour  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
without  any  depreciation  to  the  memorials  of 
those  great  and  exalted  cliaractcrs  which  arc 
already  placed  in  that  second  magnificent  temple 
in  the  world. — J.  B. 

The  Gallery  of  Inventions  and  Science 
AT  Liverpool. — An  aggregate  meeting  of  tho 
members  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  and  Arch- 
eological Society,  and  the  local  Chemists’  Associa- 
tion, Historical  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  and  Polytech- 
nic Society,  was  held  in  the  lecture-room  of  tho 
Free  Public  Library  and  Museum,  on  Wednesday 
evening  in  last  week,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  first  annual  report  of  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment. Colonel  Brown  presided  on  the  occasion. 
The  chairman  having  explained  the  objects  of  the 
meeting,  the  8ec»’etary  read  the  report,  which 
stated  that  the  committee  had  given  the  gallery 
the  broadest  possible  name ; and  they  expressed  an 
earnest  hope  that  manufacturers  and  others  would 
send  in  the  products  of  their  labour  and  skill  for 
exhibition  in  the  gallery,  so  as  to  make  it  form 
one  of  tho  most  attractive  parts  of  the  building. 
Mr.  Arnott,  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  said  that  while  ho  regretted  exceedingly 
that  they  had  not  made  further  progress,  he  felt 
they  were  not  far  from  the  completion  of  a useful 
gallery  of  Inventions  and  science,  which  would  be 
a great  advantage  to  the  working  classes.  The 
motion  wr  8 agreed  to.  Mr.  Joseph  Boult  moved 
that  the  thanks  of  the  aggregate  meeting  be  given 
to  the  committee  for  their  past  services,  and  that 
they  be  requested  to  pursue  their  good  works  and 
praiseworthy  endeavours  to  carry  into  effect  tho 
objects  of  the  gallery  of  invention  and  science. 
This  motion  was  also  agreed  to, 

Chelsea. — The  fifth  report  of  the  vestry  of  the 
parish  of  Chelsea,  uuder  the  MetiTipolis  Local 
Management  Act,  signed  by  Mr.  C.  Lahee,  the  ves- 
try clerk,  has  been  printed,  with  its  appendices. 
From  this  report  it  appears  that  the  population 
has  increased  from  56,538,  in  1851,  to  63,423 
in  1861,  and  that  tho  excess  of  registered  births 
over  registered  deaths  in  the  ten  years  has  been 
4,302.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  the 
parish  has  increased  from  7,591  to  8,318  in  tho 
ten  years.  In  October,  1860,  forty-seven  slaughter- 
houses were  licensed ; but  not  much  other  sanitary 
work  has  been  done  in  courseof  the  past  year,  except 
that  twenty-eight  private  drains  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  sewers  on  application  by  the  house 
owners.  Gullies  have  been  cleansed  and  sewers 
flushed,  however,  and  various  nuisances  removed. 
We  may  here  add  that  at  a meeting  of  the  Chelsea 
vestry,  just  held,  attention  was  called  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  not  only  widening  Westbourne-placo 
from  Eaton-square  to  Sloane-square  (now  under 
the  consideration  of  a committee),  hut  also  to 
hasten  an  improvement  of  a portion  of  King’s- 
road,  to  afford  greater  street  accommodation  for 
the  increased  traffic  to  and  from  the  International 
Exhibition  next  year.  A communication  was  also 
read  from  the  secretary  of  Her  Majesty’s  Works, 
dated  29th  ult.,  approving  (with  certain  excep- 
tions) of  the  plan  lor  the  proposed  new  wall  of  the 
Royal  Military  Asylum ; and  that,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  new  wall,  the  old  one  will  be  taken 
down  and  the  materials  removed  by  the  Board  of 
Works  without  delay,  Mr.  Finch  said  that  would 
widen  that  part  of  the  King’s-road  considerably; 
and  as  it  was  of  great  public  importance,  no 
time  should  be  lost.  He  moved  that  advertise- 
ments for  tenders  to  erect  tho  new  wall  should  be 
issued  forthwith,  which  was  agreed  to. 
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Norteeen  Aechitecttjeai  Association. — 
This  society  has  published,  in  a pamphlet  form, 
its  “ Proceedings  ” for  1860-61. 

Rectification  of  Astronomical  Tables. — 
Marseilles  will  be  thronged  with  visitors  on  the 
12th  instant,  to  examine  the  passage^  of  the 
planet  Mercury  over  the  sun’s  disc,  as  it  is  the 
only  tangible  method  of  rectifying  astronomical 
tables.  The  first  transit  observed  was  by 
Gassendi  in  1631.  Since  then,  twenty-one 
have  been  observed,  the  last  being  on  the  8th 
November,  1848.  After  that  of  the  12th  instant, 
there  will  be  five  more  this  century,  viz.,— 4th 
November,  1868;  6th  May,  1878;  7th  November, 
1881;  9th  May,  1891;  and  10th  November, 
1894. 

A Cateidbal  foe  Belfast.— The  Bishop  of 
Down,  Connor,  and  Dromore  has  issued  a pro- 
posal for  the  erection  of  a cathedral  in  Belfast, 
to  be  connected  memorially  with  the  name  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  some  time  Bishop  of  Down,  Con- 
nor, and  Dromore,  and  to  be  called  the  Cathedral  of 
Connor.  The  old  cathedral  at  Connor  has  long 
been  in  ruins.  No  substantial  memorial  of  the 
celebrated  Jeremy  Taylor  as  yet  exists  in  Ireland. 
It  is  estimated  that  for  the  building  and  endow- 
ment funda  sum  of  100,000/.  will  be  required;  and 
it  is  felt,  says  the  bishop,  that,  by  a vigorous  and 
well-sustained  effort  on  the  part  of  all  classes  of 
Churchmen,  this  sum  can  easily  he  raised.  Dona- 
tions, which  may  he  paid  either  in  one  sum  or  by 
annual  instalments,  extending  over  not  more  than 
five  years  at  the  option  of  the  donors,  will  be 
received  by  any  of  the  banks  in  Belfast;  in  Dublin 
by  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  Messrs.  La  Pouche; 
in  London  by  Messrs.  Coutts  & Co.,  and  Messrs. 
Hoare,  Fleet-street.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Connor  have  unanimously  passed  a resolution  in 
favour  of  the  proposal. 

Drinking-Fofntain  Movement. — The  Tun- 
stall  Local  Board  of  Health  have  erected  a 
drinking  fountain.  It  has  been  constructed  from 
a design  prepared  and  presented  to  the  Local 
Board  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Robinson,  of  Leamington, 
architect,  who  designed  the  Market  Hall.  As  it 
was  decided  to  erect  the  fountain  at  the  south- 
west angle  of  that  building,  adjoining  the  principal 
thoroughfare,  it  has  been  designed  of  a correspond- 
ing character,  the  principal  portions  being  executed 
of  Mansfield  magnesia  limestone,  while  the  back 
panel  is  Egyptian  green  marble,  and  the  basin  of 
mosaic  marble,  polished.  From  the  basin  a bronzed 
pillar  conveys  the  waste  water  to  an  ornamental 
semicircular  dog-trough,  round  which  are  fixed 
semicircular  iron  gratings  to  receive  all  the  waste 
and  spilt  water,  which  serves  to  keep  the  foot- 
path dry  and  free  from  the  annoyance  so  often 
seen  in  similar  erections.  The  water  flows  into 
the  basin  from  an  ornamental  electro-plated  tube 
in  the  centre  of  the  back  panel,  and  a pair  of 
electro-plated  drinking  tankards  have  been  pro- 
vided, secured  by  chains  to  links  on  each  side  of 
the  fountain.  The  water  is  supplied  gratuitously 
by  the  Staffordshire  Potteries  Waterworks  Com- 
pany. The  marble-  and  stone-work  have  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Sellers,  marble  mason,  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent ; the  electro-plated  fittings  by  Mr. 
R.  Spence,  ofBurslem;  the  plumbing  and  painting 
by  Mr.  Latham,  and  the  brickwork  by  Mr. 
Mullington,  both  of  Tunstall, 

Nobwich  Castle  and  Shieb  Hall. — The 
county  surveyor,  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson,  has  reported 
to  the  Castle  Committee  that  the  portion  of  the 
boundary-wall,  at  the  Castle,  which  it  has  been 
necessary  to  take  down,  is  now  nearly  rebuilt. 
Thirty-two  feet  has  been  the  shortest  depth  at 
which  a solid  foundation  has  been  reached,  and  in 
one  part  it  has  been  necessary  to  go  down  the 
distance  of  nearly  50  feet,  from  the  level  of  the 
grouud.  Wells  have  been  sunk,  lined  with  brick- 
work in  the  usual  manner,  4 feet  6 inches  in 
diameter,  every  8 or  10  feet  along  the  line  of 
foundations,  down  to  the  original  strata.  These 
have  been  filled  up  with  good  Heydon  lime  con- 
crete, and  on  the  top  of  them  laid  large  slabs  of 
York  stone,  6 inches  thick.  From  these  columns 
of  concrete,  semicircular  arches  in  3^  brick-rims 
have  been  turned,  upon  which  has  been  rebuilt 
the  boundary-wall  as  it  was  before.  Where  the 
large  stone  arch  over  the  subterranean  passage  to 
the  Shire  Hall  has  been  rebuilt,  two  wells  have 
been  sunk  on  each  side  of  it.  This  has  been  the 
most  efl'ectual  and  least  costly  plan,  adds  the  re- 
porter, which  the  circumstances  allowed,  though, 
of  course,  the  expense  has  considerably  exceeded 
the  amount  originally  mentioned.  The  outlay 
will  be  about  450/.  Mr,  Phipson  also  reports, 
that  the  whole  of  the  works  at  the  Shire  Hall 
have  been  completed  to  his  satisfaction.  The 
works,  for  which  a vote  of  500/.  had  been  taken, 
have  cost  535/ 


Sanitaet  Condition  of  Bedfoed.— The  Town 
Council  of  Bedford  have  started  the  question  of 
applying  the  Local  Government  Act  to  the 
borough;  and  they  have  already  been  discussing 
the  matter,  as  appears  from  the  Bedford  Times, 
which  has  of  late  been  actively  engaged  in  ven- 
tilating the  sanitary  question ; and  it  is  to^  be 
hoped  the  issue  will  be  a speedy  and  decided  im- 
provement of  the  sanitary  condition  of  Bedford. 

Drilling  and  Boeing  Metals. — An  inven- 
tion, which  applies  principally  to  the  forming  of 
holes  through  metal  of  moderate  thickness,  has 
been  provisionally  specified  by  Mr.  S.  Perkins,  of 
Gorton  Works,  near  Manchester.  It  is  intended 
more  particularly  as  a substitute  for  the  centre 
drill  and  boring  bar;  its  object  being  to  save  time, 
labour,  power,  and  material,  in  the  forming  of 
holes  in  metal,  by  making  an  annular  cut,  so  that 
the  centre  part  of  the  metal  in  which  the  hole  is 
to  be  formed  can  be  removed  solid,  or  with  only  a 
small  holo  in  it;  instead  of  being  entirely  cut 
away,  as  in  the  ordinary  method  of  drilling  or 
boring. 

Masters  and  Men. — It  is  with  surprise  and 
regret  we  observe  that  although  the  principal 
metropolitan  master-builders,  as  we  learn,  are  all 
fully  supplied,  on  the  hour  system,  with  men,  240 
masons  still  think  it  necessary  to  stand  out  on  the 
hour  question,  while  the  workmen  of  the  London 
trades  have  resolved  to  pay  these  idlers  1/.  a week 
for  taking  part  in  a strike  which  can  no  longer 
be  said  to  exist;  and  that  while  the  bricklayers’ 
committee  have  expended  about  2,000/.  in  this 
fruitless  cause  since  March  last,  the  masons  have 
expended  more  than  double  that  sum ; 3,000/. 
having  been  contributed  from  the  funds  of  the 
Masons’  Society  alone. 

The  Broken  Bridges  of  York. — Mr.  Browne, 
whose  history  of  the  Minster,  published  a few 
years  ago,  is  known  to  ecclesiologists,  has  just 
drawn  attention,  in  the  York  Herald,  to  one  of 
the  windows  of  the  Minster,  containing  a repre- 
sentation of  the  destruction  of  a bridge  across  the 
Ouse  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen.  The  bridge 
appears  to  have  been  a lattice  one,  very  similar  to 
that  which  more  than  seven  centuries  afterwards 
is  now  the  subject  of  so  much  comment.  The 
broken  bridge — the  Archbishop  on  horseback — 
the  struggling  and  affrighted  multitude,  are  all 
portrayed  (remarks  the  Herald),  in  colours  on 
glass;  and,  fragile  as  the  material  is,  which  ro- 
presents  a curious  passage  in  the  history  of 
Mediajval  York,  it  has  survived  the  vicissitude 
of  more  than  600  years,  and  is  as  fresh  and 
perfect  now  as  when  the  family  of  the  Tunnocs 
offered  the  window  to  the  church.  The  window 
is  the  second  from  the  transept  on  the  north  side 
of  the  nave. 

Orstrlction  of  Chanceet-Lane. — Were  the 
plan  of  your  correspondent  “P.N.L.”  (see  p.  764), 
to  be  adopted,  the  two  currents  would  of  necessity 
cross  each  other  at  the  junction  of  Southampton- 
buildings  with  Chancery-lane.  The  proper  ar- 
rangement would  be  for  vehicles  approaching 
Holborn  to  use  Chancery-lane,  leaving  those  going 
southward  to  use  Southampton-buildings.  An 
instance  of  such  imperfect  arrangement  as  that 
suggested  by  P.  N.  L.  was  shown  some  time  since 
during  the  repaving  of  the  south  side  of  St.  Paul’s- 
churchyard.  Vehicles  ascending  Ludgate-bill 
passed  onward  through  the  north  side  of  the 
churchyard  (thrown  open  for  that  purpose),  while 
those  going  westward  went  from  Cheapside  vid 
Paternoster-row  and  Ave  Maria-lano ; thus  causing 
the  streams  to  cross  Uoice — firstly  at  the  top  of 
Paternoster-row,  and  secondly  at  the  junction  of 
Ave  Maria-lane  with  Ludgate-bill.  The  error 
was,  however,  remedied  before  the  completion  of 
repaving. — W.  H,  C. 

Accidents. — Owing  to  a workman  ignorantly 
plunging  a bar  of  cold  iron  into  the  melted  ore  at 
the  Dowlais  Works,  an  explosion  followed,  when 
he  was  so  injured  that  his  recovery  is  out  of  the 

question. Another  water-main  burst  the  other 

day  at  the  works  of  the  Metropolitan  Underground 
Railway,  near  St.  Paucras  Church.  No  one  was 
injured,  although  the  main  hurst  with  great  vio- 
lence, throwing  pieces  of  the  pipe  with  the  water 
over  the  derrick  and  the  trees  into  Euston-square. 

Test  for  Pareaffine  Oil. — The  explosive 
nature  of  some  oils,  criminally  sold  as  paraffine,  for 
domestic  use,  has  led  to  the  invention  of  a cheap 
safety-gauge.  It  is  a small  glass  hydrometer, 
with  a scale  graduated  to  indicate  the  specific 
gravity  of  mineral  oils  between  ’820  and  *850,  or 
weighing  8 2-lOths  to  8^  lb.  per  gallon.  The 
specific  gravity  of  *820  is  considered  to  he  safe:  if 
below  '820,  the  oil  should  not  be  purchased,  as 
being  too  light  and  dangerous;  whilst  *850,  with 
the  lamps  usually  employed,  is  the  limit  of  a good 
burning  oil. 


The  Female  School  op  Art. — A course  of  ' 
lectures,  “ On  the  Art  of  Decorative  Design,”  are! 
to  be  delivered  at  the  Female  School  of  Art,  by|, 
Dr.  Dresser,  commencing  on  the  12th  inst. 

The  Glass  Trade. — On  the  first  nine  monthsit 
of  the  present  year,  as  compared  with  the  corre-li 
spending  period  of  last  year,  window  glass,  saysii 
the  Gateshead  Observer,  increased  from  33,179/. 
to  37,991/. ; but  flint  glass  fell  off  from  167,562/,t) 
to  167,086;  common  bottles,  from  254,744/.  toi. 
216,401/,  and  plate  glass,  from  49,634/.  to 
35,047/. 

De  Aston  School. — The  following  tenders! 
have  been  submitted  to  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Louth,  the; 
architect  to  the  trustees,  in  competition  for  the  i! 
erection  of  the  school  and  other  buildings : — 
Binns  & Smith,  Lincoln,  3,336/.  10s.;  White,  ,i 
Alford,  3,230/.;  Chapman  & Kendall,  Raseu,  |8 
3,149/.;  Fox,  Lincoln,  3,052/.  lOs.j  Wallis  & e 
Son,  Rasen,  3,015/. 

Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical:) 
Society. — A meeting  of  this  society  was  to  be  • 
held  in  the  Ashmoloan  Museum  (by  permission  of  d 
the  Keeper)  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  6th,  when  a lec-  il 
ture  was  to  be  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Millard,  it 
of  Magdalen  College,  on  " The  Life  and  Character  lo 
of  Sir  John  Pastolfe;  with  a notice  of  Caisterli 
Castle.”  Meetings  will  be  held  also  on  the  13th,  l{ 
20th,  and  27th  inst. 

London  “Crossings.” — A correspondent,  with 
reference  to  crossing  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  * 
the  great  metropolis,  repeats  the  suggestion  made  iii 
long  ago  in  our  pages,  that  the  introduction  of  i 
light  iron  bridges  or  an  underground  passage  is 
now  necessary.  The  former  might  be  constructed  i c 
passing  from  the  first-floors  of  the  bouses,  on  each  it 
side  of  the  street,  the  Board  of  Works  buying  a j 
small  portion  of  property  to  form  convenient  lu 
staircases. 

Ship  Canal  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Sea.  \i 
It  appears  that  the  important  question  of  cutting  iti 
the  long-talked-of  navigable  ship  canal,  through  jl 
the  narrow  strip  of  land  that  runs  up  to  the  Helder,  it 
has  been  settled ; as  the  king  has  granted  a “ con-  lo 
cession  ” to  a private  individual — one  Mr.  J.  G.  ■ 
Jaeger — for  the  construction  of  the  canal,  under  9 
favourable  conditions.  The  Government,  it  is  S 
said,  grants  the  concessionnaire  an  unconditional  c 
guarantee  of  4J  per  cent,  interest  on  eighteen  iid 
millions  of  florins — amounting  to  810,000  florins  ii 
annually — during  the  progress  of  the  works,  and  f 
till  the  completion  of  the  canal. 

Competition  : National  Schools  at  Dry-  i 
POOL,  Hull. — Designs  have  been  submitted  in  1 
competition  by  the  following  architects, — viz.:  Mr.  f 
Kerby;  Messrs.  Botterill  & Kitching,  of  Hull;  ^ 
Messrs.  Ainslie  & Blashell,  of  London;  and  three  ' 
from  Messrs.  Bellamy  & Hardy,  of  Lincoln.  At  the  ' 
first  meeting  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Kerby’s  and 
Messrs.  Ainslie  & Blashell’s  were  selected ; and  at 
an  adjourned  meeting  the  decision  was  in  favour  ( 
of  Mr.  Kerby’s.  The  design  includes  boys’,  girls’, ! 
and  infants’  schools,  and  is  to  be  carried  out ; 
forthwith. 

The  “Minima”  Organ. — This  new  instrument 
has  been  invented  and  patented  by  Messrs.  G.  F. 

& J.  Stidolpb,  of  Ipswich.  The  recommendation 
claimed  for  it  consists  in  its  retaining,  within  the 
size  of  the  ordinary  piccolo  pianoforte,  every  re- 
quisite for  the  performance  of  organ  music,  and 
adapting  itself  to  the  sphere  of  the  drawing- 
room. Besides  the  means  of  varied  expression,  even 
beyond  the  old  organs,  it  combines  the  desiderata 
of  elegance  of  appearance,  durability,  and  porta- 
bility. In  economising  space  no  sacrifice  has  been 
made  of  effect : we  have  the  same  or  more  favour- 
able results  produced  with  the  mechanical  means 
on  a smaller  scale.  “ This  is,  in  fact,  a pedal 
organ,  with  16-feet  open  diapason  and  a commen- 
surate swell,  within  a space  of  7 feet,  and  with, 
in  some  instances,  double  feeders  for  the  feet,  so 
that  it  maybe  blown  by  the  performer.” 

Piercing  Holes  in  Glass. — The  piercing  of 
glass  by  electrical  sparks  is  no  novelty,  but  there 
has  been  hitherto  no  instance  of  such  an  operation 
being  performed  on  a plate  of  glass  two  inches 
thick  and  upwards.  The  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  was  therefore  somewhat  surprised  the 
other  day,  when  Mr.  Faye  produced  two  plates  or 
rather  lumps  of  glass,  one  of  the  thickness  of 
4^-  centimetres,  the  other  of  six,  pierced  through 
and  through  by  the  induction  spark  of  Rubm- 
korff’a  large  machine.  M.  Faye  observed  that 
the  trace  left  by  the  spark  consisted  of  an  opaque 
white  thread,  along  which  cracks,  two  or  three 
millimetres  in  length,  were  perceived  spirally 
situate  under  different  azimuths.  There  was  no 
traceof  fusion.  During  the  experiment, HaidingeriB 
coloured  tassels  were  noticed,  showing  that  a power- 
ful pressure  was  being  exercised  by  the  spark  on 
the  surface  of  the  glass. 
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Architectural  Examinations,  aiul  tlic  Institute 
of  British  Architects. 


T will  be  remembered  that 
at  a special  meeting  of  the 
Iloyal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  held  on  the  Ist 
of  July  last,  to  receive  and 
consider  the  Report  of  the 
Council  on  the  subject 
of  Architectural  Examina- 
tions, Mr.  Penrose  in  the 
chair,  a long  discussion  en- 
sued, and  ultimately  the 
further  consideration  of  the 
scheme  submitted  was  de- 
ferred to  some  Monday  in 
November,  and  the  com- 
mittee who  had  drawn  it 
up  were  instructed  to  en- 
deavour to  obtain  the  opi- 
nions of  the  otlier  archi- 
tectural bodies  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  proposed  regu- 
lations, the  curriculum, 
and  list  of  w'orks  recom- 
mended to  candidates,  to- 
gether with  a full  report 
of  tlio  discussion,  will  be 
found  in  our  pages.*  On  Monday  last,  in  pur^ 
suance  of  this  resolution,  a special  general  meet- 
ing of  the  Institute  was  held  at  the  House  in 
Conduit-street,  to  receive  a further  Report  from 
the  Council  as  to  the  scheme  and  curriculum; 
Mr.  Robert  Kerr  in  the  chair. 

As  reporters  are  not  admitted  on  these  occa- 
sions we  must  content  ourselves  with  a general 
notice  of  the  proceedings.  The  chairman  having 
briefly  introduced  the  matter,  laid  before  the  meet- 
ing the  revised  regulations.  The  changes  are  but 
small.  The  two  classes  of  examinations  previously 
: called  " Class  of  Ordinary  Proficiency,”  and  “ Class 
I of  Honourable  Distinction,”  now  stand  as  “ Class 
I of  Proficiency,”  and  •'  Class  of  Distinction.”  The 
apportionment  of  marks  is  slightly  altered;  and 
the  Instruction  to  the  examiners  to  take  into  con- 
: sideration  other  degrees,  certificates,  or  diplomas 
I possessed  by  candidates  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  John  Papworth  then  read  the  replies  from 
other  architectural  bodies  as  to  the  Regulations, 

I from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Institute  of  Scot- 
land approved,  but  pointed  out  that  the  laws  in 
Scotland  affecting  buildings,  being  different  from 
I those  in  London,  it  would  be  better  to  have  a 
ispecial  board  of  examiners  in  Scotland:  the 
iNorthern  Architectural  Association  approved,  but 
[thought  examination  should  be  compulsory:  the 
[Birmingham  Architectural  Society  approved  : the 
Liverpool  Society  had  referred  the  consideration 
tof  the  regulations  to  a general  meeting  to  be  held 
inext  year ; and  the  Glasgow  Society  had  given  no 
reply.  It  was  stated  that  the  regulations  bad 
'been  sent  to  these  societies  before  the  alterations 
)to  which  we  have  referred  were  made. 

Mr.  Ashpitcl  moved  the  reception  of  the  report, 
iwith  a recommendation  “ that  the  council  should 
he  requested  to  appoint  a sub-committee,  which, 
having  sketched  a form  of  examination-paper, 
shall  be  instructed  to  revise  for  condensation  the 
list  of  books,  to  edit  the  regulations,  &c.,  for  pub- 
dication,  and  to  take  such  other  measures  as  may 
!8eein  to  that  sub-committee  necessary  to  promote 
ithe  success  of  the  proposed  voluntary  architectural 
[examination.”  He  was  pleased  with  the  manner 
n which  the  societies  applied  to  had  responded. 

Mr.  Jennings  seconded  the  motion.  He  viewed 
lihe  project  wholly  as  an  educational  measure,  but 
• See  pp.  457.  -175,  477. 


thought  hereafter  the  examination  would  become 
a necessity. 

In  reply  to  an  observation,  Mr.  Papworth  said 
he  would  by  and  by  offer  a motion  that  it  was  not 
desirable  for  the  elder  members  of  the  profession 
to  go  up  for  examination.  Mr.  T.  Bury  objected 
to  the  proposal  altogether.  It  went  too  far,  or 
not  far  enough : and  he  thought  the  curriculum 
required  too  much.  Mr.  Seddon  thought  examina- 
tions would  do  harm  instead  of  good,  and  objected 
to  the  step  altogether.  Mr.  C.  Barry  thought  the 
scheme  would  be  a failure.  As  no  diploma  was  to 
be  given  it  would  be  an  examination  without  a 
result, — a thing  he  had  never  before  heard  of. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Burnell  said  he  had  never  heard, 
before,  of  an  examination  without  a previous 
course  of  study,  and  thought  it  would  be  useless 
to  establish  the  examination  proposed. 

Mr.  Godwin  pointed  out  that  this  was  not  then 
the  question.  The  Institute  had  .already  decided 
to  do  BO.  The  present  meeting  had  only  to  con- 
sider the  best  mode  of  carrying  out  that  intention, 
and  the  regulations  to  be  observed. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Street  said  he  was  afraid  the  profes- 
sion took  no  interest  in  the  proposal.  He  after- 
wards expressed  his  fear  as  to  the  useful  working 
of  the  scheme.  Mr.  Roger  Smith  spoke  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  scheme.  Mr.  Horace  Jones 
moved  an  adjournment,  in  order  that  the 
revised  regulations  might  be  sent  round  for 
reconsideration. 

Mr.  Cockerell,  R.A.,  in  seconding  it,  expressed 
himself  in  stronger  terms  than  ho  generally  uses, 
against  the  opposition  manifested  to  a proposal 
which  was  by  far  the  very  best  step  the  Institute 
could  take,  and  which  was  the  only  one  indeed 
likely  to  obtain  for  the  profession  tho  full  confi- 
dence of  the  public.  Education,  knowledge  of  all 
kinds,  was  what  was  needed.  The  chairman  ex- 
plained at  some  length  the  views  of  the  committee 
in  the  matter,  and  the  amendment,  on  being  put 
to  the  meeting,  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Hayward  spoke  in  support  of  the  scheme. 
Mr,  T.  Bury  withdrew  his  objection  to  it  alto- 
gether, if  it  were  to  apply  only  to  students  ; but 
moved  an  amendment  to  the  cflect  that  the 
scheme  before  them  was  not  likely  to  eftect  any 
good.  This,  after  being  seconded,  was  negatived 
by  the  meeting,  and  the  original  motion  was  then 
carried. 

It  ought  to  be  thoroughly  understood  by  this 
time,  but  apparently  it  is  not,  that  what  the 
council  is  now  doing  is  simply  a response  to  the 
cry  which  had  been  often  raised  by  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  profession : ” Give  us  the  opportunity 
of  showing  that  we  have  fully  studied  our  profes- 
sion, and  are  fit  and  competent  to  practise  it.”  We 
do  not  agree  in  opinion  with  those  who  would 
close  the  profession  against  all  who  had  not  made 
certain  provisional  studies  and  passed  certain 
examinations.  Such  a restriction  in  an  artistical 
profession,  if  it  could  be  brought  about— and 
we  know  very  well  it  could  not  be— would 
be  more  harmful  than  useful ; and  this  we 
have  said  for  years,  and  we  have  given  reasons 
for  so  saying.  What  is  proposed  by  the  council 
of  the  Institute,  however,  has,  as  our  readers 
equally  well  know,  our  warmest  concurrence.  It 
is  purely  an  educational  movement,  and  by  point- 
ing out  to  students  the  course  of  study  to  be 
pursued,  and  the  sort  of  knowledge  to  be  striven 
for,  and  .affording  them  the  opportunity  of  showing 
that  they  have  pursued  that  course,  and  acquired 
more  or  less  that  knowledge,  is  likely  to  efiect 
great  good.  At  present  architectural  education  is 
very  insufficiently  attended  to : the  want  of  pre- 
cise knowledge  is  often,  in  consequence,  very 
strikingly  apparent.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
examiners  appointed  by  the  Institute  under  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act,  as  to  competency  to 
fill  the  office  of  district  surveyor,  out  of  five  can- 
didates the  examiners  were  able  to  grant  a certi- 
ficate only  to  two;  and  this  is  a very  simple  and 
restricted  examination. 

The  fullest  consideration  to  tho  preparation  of 


the  examination  papers  will,  doubtless,  be  given 
by  the  sub-committee  about  to  be  appointed. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  hurry  : the  examinutions 
being  determined  on,  it  is  as  well  that  those  in- 
tending to  go  up  should  have  time  before  them  to 
prepare. 


THE  CONDITION  OP  SCARBOROUGH.* 


Wb  spoke  of  the  North  Cliff  at  the  close  of  our 
first  notice.  The  Board  of  Health  does  not  seem  to 
pay  much  attention  to  this  di8trict,yet  it  is  clearly 
entitled  to  good  scaveuage,  as  a large  rate  is 
gathered  for  local  purposes.  There  were  rates  of 
28.  and  4s.  in  the  pound  on  houses,  and  of  6d.  and  Is. 
on  land,  levied  in  August,  for  “ certain  purposes 
under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1858,  and  Public 
Health  Act,  1858,”  which  should  furnish  means  to 
keep  up  a scrupulous  neatness  .and  cleanliness. 
Scavenage,  however,  is  not  sufficiently  attended  to 
anywhere,  nor  are  efficient  storm-grates  provided, 
tho  natural  fall  of  the  streets  performing  what 
surface  drainage  takes  place,  when,  as  a matter  of 
course,  the  lowest  parts  of  the  old  town,  near  the 
harbour,  are  rendered  insalubrious  proportionately. 
At  the  corners  of  nearly  all  the  streets  is  painted 
uptheword  “Lodgings,”  and  nearly  every  house  has 
the  same  sign  permanently  painted  over  the  door- 
way, or  on  the  fanlight,  or  hung  out  upon  boards. 
This  is  a puzzlingarrangement,  as  there  isno  indica- 
tion between  the  apartments  that  are  still  vacant 
and  those  which  are  already  let.  Good  bands  are 
perambulating  the  streets,  stopping  when  they 
choose  to  perform  good  music  with  good  instrii- 
mente,  and  in  such  profusion  that  it  is  almost  diffi- 
cult to  get  out  of  the  sound  of  music  all  day  long. 
Irom  time  to  time  flys,  or  open  c-irriages,  for  hire 
arc  passing:  these  are  driven  by  boy  postillions 
in  gaudy,  bright-coloured  jackets,  which,  smart 
enough  when  new,  possess  tho  drawback  of  looking 
miserably  seedy  when  in  every-day  rough  and 
ready  wear.  This  is  not  so  unimportant  a matter 
to  the  appearance  of  a town  as  might  be  supposed, 
for  these  bright  dots  of  colour  light  up  the  streets 
with  as  pictorial  a result  as  that  effected  by  tho 
old  ladies  in  red  cloaks,  so  frequently  introduced 
iu  the  foreground  of  amateurs’  sketches.  There 
are  other  colours  as  effective  which  do  not  look  so 
slatternly  when  soiled,  and  which  would  be  more 
conducive  to  a favourable  aspect  of  the  town. 

The  parish  church  is  formed  of  the  remains  of  a 
conventual  church,  which  in  Leland’s  time  was  a 
cruciform  building  with  a central  tower  and  two 
others  at  the  west  end ; but  the  choir  and  transepts 
are  ruined,  le.avingonly  the  nave  and  south  aisles. 
To  these  a north  aisle  was  rebuilt  by  Charles  II., 
and  a tower  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  central 
tower,  which  now  occupies  the  unusual  position 
of  being  over  the  altar  at  the  east  end,  which  is 
now  therefore  on  the  site  of  the  centre  of  tho 
transepts.  A restoration  under  Mr.  Christian  has 
placed  these  remains  in  good  repair;  a second 
north  aisle  has  been  erected;  new  sittings,  and 
stained  glass  to  many  of  the  windows,  and  deco- 
rated texts  round  the  arches,  contribute  to  the 
completeness  of  the  decorations.  The  church 
stands  on  the  castle  rocks  in  a most  commanding 
position  in  a large  graveyard  full  of  tombstones, 
many  of  which, — characteristic  of  the  locality  and 
the  seafaring  tastes  of  the  inhabitants,— are 
erected  in  memory  of  the  drowned  whoso  bones 
arc  whitening  other  shores.  Tho  graveyard  is 
now  very  properly  closed.  Passing  a massive 
drinking-fountain  (illustrated  in  tliese  pages) 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Hinderwell,  the 
historian  of  Scarborough,  and  founder  of  the 
Museum,  by  “some  who  knew  and  loved  him 
well,”  we  near  the  castle  precincts.  There  is  but 
one  road  into  the  castle,  as  it  is  surrounded,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  the  sea  on  three  sides.  The  gate- 
way still  stands,  though  very  much  worn  and 
ruined;  and  passing  through  this,  the  walls  arc 
found  to  circuit  a large  desolate  plain,  in  the 
midst  of  which  stand  the  remains  of  the  massive 
keep,  built  on  the  very  early  Norman  type.  These 
are  of  great  antiquarian  interest,  and  appear  to  be 
becomingly  preserved.  There  are  a few  barrack- 
houses  within  the  walls,  which  are  occupied;  but 
the  impression  raised  by  a glance  around  is,  that 
here  Is  a large  space  turned  to  very  little  account. 

Descending  to  the  heart  of  the  old  town  by 
Churchstairs-street,  we  note  the  general  absence 
of  house  drainage.  Open  channels  run  down  the 
edges  of  the  streets,  little  arches  being  made 
under  the  door-steps  ffir  the  course  of  the  waters, 

and  as  pigs  are  kept  on  some  of  the  high  levels, 

Poad’s-yard,  for  instance, — the  result  is  opeu  to  ob- 
jections; and  gratings,  whoi'o  the  channels  meet 


* See  page  765,  ante. 
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the  drains  that  exist  in  lower  levels,  are  choked 

hy  impediments  less  innocuous  than  joap-suds^ 

L»king  up  the  long 


gabled  bouses  rising  one  above 

.1 i,  ..ex  ixireVi  aLnvfi  all.  the  effect  is  ex 


tbe  church,  so  high  above  all,  the  e , 
ceedingly  picturesque.  Long  West  Gate-street, 
another  old-fashioned  street  of  small  gabled  bouses, 
with  tbe  same  superficial  channel  drainage  in  pmce 
of  house  drainage,  traverses  this  street,  '’hich  is 
afterwards  caUed  St.  Mary’s  street.  Out  of  this 
run  various  passages  and  courts— Barry  s-passage 
and  Cbapman’s-court  — which  require  looking 
after  At  Low  Conduit-street,  at  mid-day,  there 
is  a crowd  of  children,  just  escaped  from  school, 
waiting  about  a pant,  for  their  turns  to  come  to 
cct  their  water-pails  full.  There  are  three  simi  ar 
public  dribbling  couduits  for  this  large  closely- 
packed  old  neighbourhood,  the  water  to  which  is 
laid  on  from  6 a.m.  to  9 p.m.  We  are  not  given 
to  speculating,  hut  suppose  there  was  a fire  here 
after  9 p.m. ! What  a waste  of  labour  and  time, 
and  of  clothes  too,  this  nearly  obsolete  necessity 
of  carrying  water  about  entails  ! We  trust  it  will 
not  be  long  before  our  young  people  will  be  eman- 
cipated from  this  service,  and  that  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  a pipe  to  every  house  will  supersede 
the  necessity  of  getting  wet-footed  every  time 
water  is  required  for  use.  The  people  about 
White  Head-hill  and  Tinker’s-yard  red-ochre 
their  brick  fronts,  and  paint  their  shutters  green 
to  give  a cheerful  appearance  j those_  about 
WilUuroson’s-court,  Cook’s-row,  and  Tissiman’s- 
yard,  make  theirs  smart  with  yellow  wash  and 
green  shutters;  hut  all  have  to  be  deterred  by 
threats  of  prosecution  from  casting  their  dirt 
upon  forbidden  spots— a tendency  that  only  the 
absence  of  proper  ash  receptacles  could  account 
for;  and  open  channels  run  along  the  edges  of 
the  streets,  under  the  door-steps,  as  before  noticed. 
St.  Thomas’s  Church  and  Schools  are  another 
clever  adaptation  of  fall  of  site;  they  are  built 
of  red  brick,  out  of  which  white  brick  quoins 
project,  but  tastelessly.  We  were  glad  to  notice 
ill  this  neighbourhood  that  there  are  some  new 
houses— Albion-place,  Spring-gardens,  and  Spring- 
ileld-place— building  to  which  house-drainage  is 
being  applied ; and  the  Board  of  Health  cannot 
be  too  strongly  urged  to  make  the  application 
imperative.  In  Cook’s-row  there  are  more  chari- 
table institutions- the  School  of  Industry,  and 
Taylor’s  fourteen  free  dwellings ; and  near  to 
these  is  the  hospital  of  Trinity  House,  founded 
in  1612,  rebuilt  in  1832.  The  last  might  be 
rebuilt  again,  as  it  is  close,  and  badly  lighted. 
In  the  centre  of  the  small  court  there  is  a grating 
which  is  boxed  round  to  prevent  ihe  filth  from 
spreading.  There  are  other  old  houses,  hearing 
date  1716,  1724,  with  monograms  and  initials 
grouped  round  hearts  on  the  fronts,  which  have 
come  down  to  he  lodgings  for  travellers,  marine 
stores,  pawnbrokers’  and  hucksters’  shops,  with 
attendant  horrors  in  the  rear.  At  a lower  level 
the  new  gasometer  occupies  the  site  of  a nest  of 
crowded  houses,  and  so  far  is  advantageous; 
hut  such  an  offensively-smelling  neighbour  is 
scarcely  desirable  in  a closely-packed  old  town. 
And  BO  we  make  our  way  down  to  the  har- 
bour. This  is  unsavoury.  What  with  the 
black  coal-dust  from  the  colliers,  the  storm- 
waters from  the  higher  parts  of  the  town,  which 
bring  down  all  the  surface  filth  with  them, 
the  natural  silting  up  of  tbe  harbour  with  sand 
and  mud,  and,  more  than  these  nuisances  put 
together,  the  discharging  of  the  main  drains  at 
the  mouth,  the  contents  of  which  are  washed  back 
by  the  incoming  tides  : we  repeat,  the  harbour  is 
unsavoury.  More  than  this,  too,  between  the 
harbour  and  the  most  frequented  bathing-place, 
and  close  to  the  baths  of  the  Public  Bath  Com- 
pany, and  near  the  Royal  Sea  Bathing  Infirmary, 
is  the  spot  chosen  for  the  fish-market;  for  there  is 
no  building,  and  here  the  fishermen  scrape  and 
clean  the  fish  and  wash  their  creels  and  baskets, 
leaving  a sediment  of  gut  and  a mucullent  surface 
of  fish-scales  that  must  in  the  course  of  receding 
and  advancing  tides  annoy  the  bathers,  as  well  as 
befoul  the  harbour.  Among  the  bathing-machines, 
some  seventy-five  in  number,  some  of  which  are 
gaily  painted  with  red  and  white  stripes,  others 
with  green  and  white,  and  red  wheels,  looking  in 
the  distance  like  a Mediaeval  camp,  there  are 
seven  on  an  improved  patent  principle,  by  Mr. 
Crosbie,  which  are  deserving  of  notice.  These 


The  horse-men  and  -women  galloping  up  and 

down,  sometimes  five  and  six  ahreast,  among 
the  women  and  children  waiting  their  turns 
to  bathe,  is  a nuisance  which  “ 

be  put  down.  Their  approach  is  inaudible  on 
the  soft  sands,  so  that  pedestrians  are  never 
certain  whether  they  are  B°™g 
from  the  front  or  the  rear  by  these  indifferent 
horsemen.  Cooke's  circus  band,  with  f- 
ten  cream-coloured  horses  driven  “ 
pironetting  round  and  round  in  a c.rale  on  the 
Lds  hefora  the  assembly  on  the  Spa  Promenade, 
was  to  ho  excused  and  admired  as  only  occurring 


once  in  a way.  . - 

The  Museum  is  exceedingly  lutevestiug.  It  is 
built  in  the  form  of  a rotunda,  for 


of  Scarborough,  are  visible  in  the  newly-erected 
and  erecting  rows  of  houses,  and  a sprinkling  of 
chapels.  Haddo-terrace,  Hyde  Park-terrace,  and 
Dean-street,  present  neat  specimens  of  the  modern 
small  suburban  terrace  style ; and  the  Methodist 
Jubilee  Chapel,  1861,  with  a projecting  sort  of 
tower  at  each  of  the  four  angles,  is  a pretentious 
mixture  of  the  club-house  and  tabernacle  type. 

The  Scarborough  “ Repository,’’  1826,  has  many 
panegyrics  on  this  pleasant  watering-place,  which 
even  then,  it  says,  was  as  full  as  every  description 
of  vehicle,  “from  the  coroneted  carriage  to  the 
humble  gig,”  could  make  it.  One  of  these  com- 
mences with  the  exclamation,  with  which  we  are 
fain  to  end  : — 

“ Farewell,  O Spaw.” 


latter  are  suitable  for  invalids  and  children  : hy 
means  of  louvres  the  sea  is  admitted  into  the 


machines,  which  are  divided  into  a high  and  low 
compartment;  so  that  from  the  upper  or  dressing 
portion  of  tbe  machine  the  bather  steps  into  the 
lower  part,  through  which  the  sea  flows,  forming 


showing  the  respective  positions  of  the  several 
strata  and  their  fossil  remains,  if  a section  were 
made  through  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
ceiling  is  painted  with  representations  of  the  strata, 
and  in  cases  and  drawers  below  repose  the  fossils 
that  pertain  to  them  in  corresponding  order.  Ihe 
local  ornithology,  conchology,  botany,  fossilology, 
and  entomology,  are  fully  illustrated,  with  very 
many  choice  specimens,  kept  and  arranged  m 
admirable  order.  In  one  room  there  |^!  a very 
large  aquarium,  well  stocked  with  the  hvii’g 
flowers  of  tbe  ocean,  fish  and  molluscs,  which  is 
constantly  replenished  with  new  specimens.  Among 
the  miscellaneous  relics  are  the  entire  skeleton,  in 
the  dried  skin,  of  an  ancient  British  chief,  together 
with  the  cist  in  which  he  was  found;  a Mediicval 
jug  dug  up  in  Stuntris-row;  relics  from  Rievaulx 
Abbey  and  Kirkham  Abbey- keys,  crosses,  breast 
ornaments,  and  altar  candlesticks ; a horse,  carved 
hy  Chantrey  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old ; and  a 
Chinese  pawnbroker’s  stamp;  also  a chair  formerly 
fixed  on  the  old  pier  for  the  purpose  of  ducking 

scolding  women.  , r i - i 

The  springs  were  under  the  cliff,  a part  ot  which 
fell  down  in  1737,  and  the  water  was  for  some  time 
lost ; but,  in  clearing  away  the  ruins  to  rehiuld  tbe 
wharf,  it  was  recovered,  “to  the  great  joy  of  the 
inhabitants.”  The  Cliff  Bridge  Company  entrusted 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Stokes, 
to  improve  this  site,  which  had  been  occupied  by  a 
Gothic  hall,  built  in  1837,  and  suitable  and  attrac- 
tive buildings  have  been  erected  adjoining^  the 
former  saloon,  which  latter  has,  with  the  addition 
of  an  Intcrmecliate  vestibule,  been  worked  into 
the  new  plan.  These  buildings  are  situate  on  a 
terrace,  on  which  a colonnade  forms  a long  covered 
walk,  the  columns  serving  as  supports  to  a wide 
gallery  above,  on  a level  with  the  next  floor,  about 
320  feet  in  length.  Between  the  wide  flights  of 
steps  from  the  first-mentioned  terrace  to  the  level 
of  the  esplanade  between  the  spa  and  the  sea,  are 
sloping  banks  of  flowers  cleverly  arranged  for 
contrasts  of  colour,  and  exceedingly  well  kept. 
In  the  rear  of  the  buildings  an  acclivitous  bank 
is  laid  out  with  flower-beds, _ shrubs,  winding 
walks,  and  terraces,  and  is  withal  thickly 
wooded.  The  summit  of  the  steep  sloping 
bank  behind  the  spa  grounds,  is  occupied  hy 
a crescent  having,  in  the  centre,  the  Crown 
Hotel,  and  at  the  end  the  newly  built  Prince  of 
■SVales  Hotel  The  continental  system  of  table 
d'hote  prevails  at  these  and  other  principal  hotels, 
and  covers  are  laid  for  fifty  or  sixty  guests  daily. 
The  visitors  at  one  hotel  install  a president,  and 
subscribe,  and  give  balls  to  those  at  another,  to 
which  they  will  invite  any  strangers  they  please; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  oflicers  of  a Prench  man- 
of-war,  which  was  this  season  lying  off  the  har- 
bour. The  whole  of  this  breezy  neighbourhood  is 
laid  out  with  very  handsome  villa  residences,  and 
a new  church  is  in  course  of  erection. 

On  the  road  to  the  cemetery  we  take  occasion 
to  note  St.  Nicholas-street,  as  containing  several 
handsome  shops  worth  especial  mention.  Wright 
&Son9,  from  Shefiield,  an  emporium  of  Parisian 
goods,  has  glass  muUions,  and  white  and  gold  de- 
corations. The  Royal  Hotel,  is  white  and  cheer- 
ful, clean,  and  roomy.  The  York  City  and  County 
Bank,  is  a handsome  building,  with  a stone  front ; 
and  Parkin’s  drapery  establishment,  is  particu- 
larly striking;  it  has  three  large  semicircular 
arches,  with  red  granite  columns,  the  centre  being 
the  entrance ; over  the  doorway,  the  large  glazed 
fanlight  is  filled  with  an  iron  ornamental  grille. 
It  is  only  one  story  high,  and  finishes  with  a some- 
what meagre  cornice  surmounted  with  a halus- 
traded  parapet.  The  cemetery  is  in  a very  pretty 
situation,  and  is  nicely  laid  out,  and  has  a fine 
view  of  the  country  and  of  the  sea.  The  chapels 
are  in  good  taste,  and  the  central  tower  and  spire 
group  well.  A few  more  trees — yews  and  weep- 
ing willows,  suitable  to  a cemetery — would,  how- 
ever, he  an  addition  and  improvement  to  the  pre- 


an  internal  bath,  without  being  obliged  to  open  sent  ephemeral  floral  planting.  In  this  suburban 


MR.  TITE’S  ADDRESS  ON  CURRENT 
TOPICS.* 

In  the  course  of  the  twelve  months  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  last  annual  inauguration  of  our 
meetings,  death  has  by  no  means  spared  the  ranks 
of  those  who  have  been  interested  in,  or  who  have 
indirectly  assisted,  our  pursuits.  A short  notice  of 
the  more  distinguished  of  those  persons  may  per- 
haps suggest,  to  many,  lessons  of  deep  significance, 
both  morally  and  artistically ; and  I hope,  there- 
fore, you  will  hear  witli  me  whilst  I pay  the 
following  short  tribute  to  the  memories  of  our  late 
fellow-workers. 

The  losses  of  our  profession  this  year  have  been 
of  a threefold  character:  we  have  lost  coadjutors 
in  the  more  recondite  branches  of  arcbmology ; in 
the  more  abstruse  branches  of  mechanical,  chemical, 
and  physical  sciences;  and  from  amongst  our  own 
immediate  ranks.  Amongst  the  former  may  ho 
cited  the  names  of  Baron  Bunsen,  of  the  Earl  ol 
Aberdeen,  and  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave;  in  the 
ranks  of  scientific  men  connected  directly  or  in- 
directly with  our  studies  we  miss  such  men  as 
Wertheim,  Vicat,  Sir  William  Pasley,  Eaton- 
Hodgkinson,  Bertliier,  and  Sir  William  Cuhitt : 
whilst  among  our  own  colleagues  we  have  to  regret 
the  loss  of  Professor  Hosking,  Mr.  John  Clayton. 
Mr.  Henry  Austin,  our  late  esteemed  solicitor  and 
valued  friend  Mr.  W.  L.  Donaldson,  Mr.  Georg( 
Bailey,  and  Mr.  Robert  Grainger,  of  Newcastle. 

The  researches  of  Baron  Bunsen,  whom  I name 
first  because  his  death  occurred  first  in  tbe  ordei 
of  time  in  our  sad  list  (he  died  on  28th  November 
1860)  have,  as  you  must  be  aware,  tended  greatly 
to  clear  the  obscurity  which  surrounded  the 
history  of  that  marvellous  system  of  civilizatioi 
of  Egypt,  and  also  to  throw  some  light  upon  th( 
early  history  of  tbe  Church  during  the  existenci 
of  the  Roman  empire.  The  learned  works  upor 
“ The  Place  of  Egypt  in  the  World’s  History,”  ane 
upon  “ Ilippolytus  and  his  Age,”  may  he  referred 
to  as  illustrations  of  the  patient  investigation  aiu 
of  the  wide  range  of  study  requisite  for  the  com 
prehension  of  the  more  obscure  periods  in  the  his 
tory  of  our  race ; and  though  the  minute  detai 
with  which  the  various  questions  involved  an 
discussed  at  times  renders  the  writings  of  Bunsei 
slightly  wearisome,  yet  our  confidence  in  the  re 
suits  so  obtained  must  be  increased  hy  the  con 
viction  of  the  conscientious  examination  thei 
author  must  have  bestowed  upon  them.  Bunsei 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  of  au  artist,  am 
he  does  not  therefore  dw’ell  upon  the  influence  o 
art  and  of  social  organization  upon  one  auothei 
more  than  is  necessary  to  support  his  views  o 
“ The  Place  of  Egypt  in  the  World’s  History.”  . 
curious  chapter  is  still  to  be  written  on  th 
artistic  problem ; and  equally  as  it  would  1 
desirable  to  trace  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  th 
action  and  re-action  of  science,  art,  and  politic 
in  ancient  Egypt,  so  would  it  be  desirable  to  trac 
them  during  the  times  of  Hippoly  tus.  The  elemen’ 
of  both  these  chapters  are  to  be  found  in  Bunsen 
works. 

The  Baron  was  born  on  the  29th  August, 1/9. 
and  died  28bh  November,  1860.  He  had  reside 
in  England,  as  Prussian  ambassador,  betwee 
1841  and  1854,  when  he  resigned  his  position  _c 
account  of  his  disapproval  of  the  wavering  polie 
of  his  Government  in  the  Russian  war.  In  h 
latter  years  Bunsen  seems  to  have  confined  hii; 
self  to  his  Biblical  studies. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  is  principally  known 
us  on  account  of  his  earnest  efforts  to  promo 
the  study  of  Grecian  art,  and  of  his  patronage 
the  researches  undertaken  under  the  auspices 
the  Athenian,  of  the  Dilettanti,  and  of  the  An 
quarian  Societies,  amongst  the  ruins  of  t 
Hellenic  civilization.  The  earl  had  travelled, 
his  youth,  iu  Greece^;  and,  like  most  enthusias 
men  of  his  generation,  he  had  returned  an  arde 


the  door. 


I quarter,  evidences  of  the  still  incroatsing  growth 


' See  p.  756,  ante. 
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Philhellonist.  It  is  to  this  fact  that  we  may  at- 
tribute much  of  his  attachment  to  the  pure  Grecian 
architecture ; and  the  fashion  of  the  day  afforded 
a singular  reliex  of  the  peculiar  tastes  of  the 
noble  eavl.  He  seems,  however,  to  the  end  of  his 
life  to  have  remained  true  to  the  gods  of  the 
idolatry  of  his  youth  j and,  notwithstanding  the 
sacrifice  he  made  for  the  service  of  his  country 
by  his  long  devotion  to  her  political  interests,  he 
retained  to  the  last  his  affection  for  the  studies 
aud  for  the  pursuits  which  had  earned  for  him, 
from  the  satirical  pen  of  his  relative,  Byron  the 
equivocal  title  of  “The  travelled  thane,  Athenian 
Aberdeen.” 

Sir  F.  Palgrave  rendered  great  service  to  the 
cause  of  archieology  and  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
political  and  moral  condition  of  our  Saxon  and 
Anglo-Norman  ancestors.  It  may  appear  to  casual 
observers  that  this  class  of  researches  has  but 
little  reference  to  our  professional  pursuits;  yet, 
if  we  reflect  upon  the  intimate  relations  which 
must  exist  between  the  social  organization  of  a 
nation  and  its  mode  of  artistic  expression,  we 
must  be  convinced  that  it  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand the  latter  without  being  intimately  ac- 
quainted  with  the  former.  In  these  days  of 
revival  of  Medifevaliem,  therefore,  it  is  essential  for 
ns  to  be  well  informed  of  the  ruling  principles  of 
the  times  we  are  called  upon  artistically  to  repeat ; 
and  few  men  have  been  more  successful  than  was 
Sir  I. Palgrave  in  his  descriptions  of  the  manners 
and  customs,  or  more  correct  in  his  accounts  of 
the  social  organization,  of  our  ancestors. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  was  born  on  the  28th  of 
January,  1784,  and  died  on  the  13th  December, 
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I860.  Sir  F.  Palgrave  was  born  in  the  ^ also 

and  died  6th  July,  1861.  ^ attention  to  the  analytical  inquiries  into  the 

rwi»  1 . » . nature  of  ot.nAT-  Lmlrlimn.  J 


and  died  6th  July,  1861. 

The  knowledge  of  the  more  abstruse  parts  of 
the  science  of  natural  philosophy  applied  to  our 
profession  has  been  so  much  advanced  by  the 
distinguished  men  I have  cited  amongst  our  recent 
losses,  that  we  may  well  devote  some  time  to  a 
review  of  their  works.  Thus,  to  Mr.  Wertheim 
(who  was  born  at  Vienna  on  6th  May,  1815  and 
19th  January,  1861)  we  are  in- 
debted  for  some  important  investigations  in  the 
laws  of  elasticity,  and  of  the  sonorous  vibrations 
of  air  and  gases.  In  1846,  Mr.  Wertheim  pub- 
Memoire,  written  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Chevandier,  “upon the  mechanical  properties 
of  wood,”  which  unfortunately  has  not  yet  been 
translated  into  English  j and  in  a Memoire  “ upon 
the  double  refraction  produced  in  isotropous 
bodies,”  Mr.  Wertheim  discussed  the  results  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Hodgkinson  from  his  experiments 
upon  the  elastic  conditions  of  cast  and  wrought 
iron;  suggesting,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the 
gradual  effects  of  compression  of  solid  bodies,  the 
elegant  chromatic  dynamometer.  This  Memoire 
will  be  found  in  the  “Annales  de  Chimie  et  do 
Physique,”  vol. 

The  name  and  works  of  Vicat  are  of  course 
known  to  all  who  have  followed  the  history  of 
modern  science.  Engaged  in  early  life  in  the 
actual  practice  of  his  duties  as  engineer  of  the 
ponts  et  chanssees,  he  constructed  some  of  the 
roads  leading  to  Genoa;  on  the  banks  of  the  Isle 
river,  in  the  Perigueux;  and  in  1813  he  was 
appointed  engineer  to  the  bridge  of  Souillac,  over 
the  Dordonne;  and  it  was  in  the  coarse  of  the 
preliminary  studies  for  this  work  that  he  was  led 
to  the  discoveries  which  have  so  materially  ad- 
vanced the  building  arts  and  immortalized  his 
name.  At  Souillac,  Vicat  introduced  the  system 
of  founding  the  piers  of  bridges  on  masses  of  con- 
crete, sunk  under  water  within  close-piled  enclo- 
sures, or“caisses  sansfonds;”  and  to  secure  the 
success  of  the  system  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  use  a lime  which  should  be  capable  of 
Betting  under  water.  The  chemical  theory  of 
limes  and  cements  was  at  that  period  but  very 
little  understood;  though  the  researches  of  Smea- 
tOD,  Higgins,  Guyton  de  Morveau,  Berginann, 
and  De  Saussure,  and  the  introduction  by  Wyatt 
of  the  Roman  cement,  had  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  inquirers  many  of  the  elements  of  its  solution. 
About  1817,  Vicat  communicated  to  the  Academic 
des  Sciences  the  results  of  his  analytical  and 
synthetical  experiments  upon  the  composition  of 
limes  of  various  qualities ; and  he  then  propounded 
the  theory  which  subsequent  inquiries  have  con- 
firmed and  developed,  to  the  effect  that  the 
hardening  of  mortars  depended  on  the  combina- 
tion which  takes  place  in  them  between  the  lime 
and  the  silicate  of  alumina  they  contained.  Vicat 
published  in  some  separate  brochures  the  results  of 
hissubsequent  experiments;and  in  the“Annales  des 
Ponts  et  Cbausaees”  he  has  also  published  some 
important  Memoires  on  the  strains  to  which 
suspension  bridges  are  exposed,  on  the  resistance 
of  u-ou-wire  ropes,  on  the  compression  of  solid 


bodies  and  on  the  statistics  of  the  lime-producine 
formations  of  Prance.  He  co-operated  with  M. 
bt.  Leger  m the  introduction  of  the  manufacture 
of  the  artificial  hydraulic  limes ; and  indeed  he 
must  be  considered  to  have  led  the  way  to  all 
the  modern  improvements  in  that  important 
branch  of  the  building  arts.  M.  Vicat  was  fortu- 
nate  enough  to  witness  the  universal  recognition 
ot  the  truth,  and  of  the  practical  importance  of 
his  discoveries,  which,  with  the  true  spirit  of  a 
philosopher,  he  had  at  once  unreservedly  placed  at 
the  service  of  the  public.  He  received  honours 
trom  every  government  which  in  turn  has  ruled 
m France  during  his  long  and  useful  career;  and 
in  1845  the  legislature  of  his  country  unani- 
mously voted  him  a pension  of  6,000  francs  a- 
strength  of  a report  presented  by 
MM.  Arago  and  Thenard.  When,  in  1853,  Vicat 
resigned  his  post  on  account  of  his  advanced  age, 
he  was  named,  by  a special  decree  of  the  Em- 
peror,  " Honorary  Inspector-General  of  the  Ponts 
et  Lhausscs,”  a dignity  created  expressly  to  honour 
this  earnest  and  disinterested  student.  Vicat’s 
works  have  been  translated  into  almost  every 
knguage  of  Europe;  into  our  own,  by  Captain 
E,  H.  Smith. 

Vicat  died  on  10th  April,  1861,  aged  75  years. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  also,  the  ranks  of 
science  have  lost  M.  Berthier,  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  "Traite  des  Analyses  par  la  Voie 
s6che,  ’ in  the  course  of  which  will  be  found  some 
chapters  bearing  upon  our  profession.  Berthier 
devoted,  m fact,  much  attention  to  the  examina- 
tion of  Vicat’s  discoveries,  and  has  discussed  the 
principles  on  which  they  are  founded ; he  also 
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nature  of  other  building  materials,  and  of  the 
metals  used  in  construction.  Berthier  died  24th 
August,  1861. 

We  have  to  regret,  also,  the  loss  of  Sir  Charles 
Pasley,  whose  name  has  been  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  diffusal  in  our  country  of  the  in- 
ventions and  theories  of  Vicat.  Sir  Charles  was 
born  111  1781;  and  in  1797  he  entered  the  army  as 
second  lieutenant  of  artillery;  but  in  the  next  year 
ho  exchanged  into  the  Royal  Engineers.  Ho 
^rved  at  the  defence  of  Gaeta  in  1806;  at  the 
Battle  of  Maida;  at  the  Siege  of  Copenhagen;  as 
aide-de-camp  to  Sir  J.  Moore  in  1808-9.  In  the 
Walcheren  Expedition,  Sir  Charles,  then  Captain 
lasley,  was  wounded  twice:  he  then  served  in  the 
lemnsular  war  until  1812;  and  in  1813  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  Royal  Engineers’  esta- 
blishment at  Chatham,  a post  he  retained  until 
his  nomination  as  major-general  in  1841.  The 
connection  of  General  Pasley  with  our  profession 
IS  to  be  sought  principally  in  the  various  papers 
inserted  by  him  m the  corps  papers  of  the  Royal 
Engineers;  in  liU  “Observations  on  Limes,  and 
Calcareous  Cements,”  8vo.  London,  1838;  in  the 
interesting  operations  for  the  removal  of  the  wreck 
of  the  Ro^al  George,  and  in  blasting  the  Round 
Down  Chff,  near  Dover:  indirectly  his  duties,  as 
inspector  of  railways,  also  brought  General  Pasley 
m contact  with  some  of  the  members  of  our  pro- 
fession. Perhaps  I may  be  allowed  especially  to 
call  attention  to  the  part  which  Sir  Charles  bore 
m the  introduction  of  the  artificial  over  calcined 
cements,  known  at  the  present  day  by  the  name  of 
the  Portland  cements.  In  this  instance  Sir 
Charles  worked  in  connection  with  the  late  Mr. 
Frost;  and  those  gentlemen  seem  only  to  have 
missed  the  discovery  of  the  influence  of  excessive 
calcination  upon  the  action  of  the  slow-setting 
cements,  in  their  curious  and  valuable  researches. 
General  Sir  Charles  Pasley,  died  on  19th  April. 
1861.  ^ 

Mr.  Eaton  Hodgkinson,  was  one  of  the  students 
ot  the  abstruser  branches  of  science  connected 
with  our  profession,  whose  labours  will  long  con- 
tinue to  influence  its  practical  details;  and  be 
may  also  be  cited  as  one  of  those  who  achieved 
distinction  by  his  “self-help,”  even  whilst  fol- 
lowing studies  of  the  most  recondite  order.  With- 
out any  adventitious  aids  from  family  connection, 
or  of  wealth,  Mr.  Hodgkinson  had  succeeded  in 
making  himself  sufficiently  known  for  his  ac- 
quaintance  with  the  application  of  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematics  to  the  physical  sciences 
(especially  by  the  publication  of  a paper,  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Manchester  Society,”  for  1822) 
to  be  employed  by  the  engineers  of  that  very  prac- 
tical town  to  conduct  some  experiments  on  the 
strength  of  cast  iron,  and  on  the  best  form  of 
section  to  be  adopted  for  girders.  Previously  to 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson’s  inquiries,  the 
rules  laid  down  by  Tredgoldon  these  subjects  had 
been  universally  received  by  practical  men ; and 
be  reasoned  upon  the  supposition  that  cast  iron 
like  other  solid  bodies,  resisted  equally  the  force 
Of  compression,  exercised  upon  tho  top,  or  upon 


the  bottom,  when  loaded  as  a beam.  Tredgold 
therefore,  inferred  that  the  best  form  of  sertion 
would  be  one  resembling  the  letter  I , with  equal 
flanges  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom.  Hodgkin- 
son, however,  discovered  that  cast  iron  presented 
some  anomalous  conditions  of  elasticity,  and  that 
especially  it  resisted  efforts  of  compression  with 
an  energy  which  was  nearly  six  times  as  great  as 
the  energy  with  which  it  resisted  efforts  of  exten- 
rrn«  recommend  a form  of 

lower  flanges  were  made  to  present  sectional 

sTon  .T'T  of  compres- 

sion and  of  extension,  they  would  respectively 

a Stephenson  wi 

first  engineers  to  adopt  this  form  of 

fp’  Liverpool  and  Man- 

Prp5  ^ ^afcer-street,  Manchester, 

erected  m 1830 : since  then  it  Las  been  adopted 
^ ' though  for  my  own  part,  I conffiss 
that  the  unequal  rates  of  cooling,  in  the  top  and 
bottom  flanges  of  Mr.  Hodgkinson’s  form  of 
girders,  seem  to  me  to  involve  a very  serious 
practical  danger  on  the  score  of  the  soundness  of 
the  casting  m which  the  areas  of  tho  flanges  are 
so  markedly  unequal. 

Mr.  Hodgkinson  then  devoted  his  time  and 
attention  to  a series  of  investigations  into  the 
general  laws  of  the  elasticity  of  rigid  bodies,  and 
ot  the  strength  of  pillars  of  cast-iron,  and  of 
other  materials.  His  methods  of  observation 
were  far  from  being  as  elegant  or  refined  as  those 
adopted  by  Mr.  Wertheim;  but  they  have  been 
made  more  practically  useful,  and  the  empirical 
formula  deduced  from  them  still  regulate  the 
practice  of  enpJnppro  nr..  tt_  i 
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practice  of  engineers  and  architects.  Mr  Ilodg- 
tinson's  results  were  published  in  the  transactions 
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of  the  Royal  Society  in  1840,  and  they  were 
author  the  Royal 
Gold  Medal,  and  his  nomination  as  a member  of 
that  learned  body.  In  1845,  Mr.  Hodgkinson  was 
engaged  by  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  in  conjuDc- 
tion  with  Mr.  Fairbairn,  in  the  experiments  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  make  previously  to  con- 
structing the  tubes  of  the  Conway  and  the  Britan- 
ma  Bridges;  and  it  is  to  tho  results  so  obtained 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  wonderful  change 
introduced  in  the  building  arts  by  the  application 
ot  ^^ought-iron  plain  and  boxed  girders.  Tho 
most  important  facts  thus  elicited  by  Mr.  Ilodg- 
kmson  were  communicated  by  him  to  the  “ Com- 
missioners to  inquire  into  the  application  of  iron  to 
railway  structures,”  named  in  1847,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  failure  of  the  Dee  Bridge  at 
Chester,  and  were  published  by  them  in  their 
report.  In  the  fourth  report  of  the  British 
Association  is  inserted  a paper,  by  Mr.  Uodgkin- 
wn,  on  “The  Collision  of  imperfectly  Elastic 
“Impact  upon  Beams.”  In 
he  also  published  a second  edition  of 

Tredgold  on  the  Strength  of  Cast-iron;”  and 
from  time  to  time  he  inserted  various  other  scien- 
tific papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  British 
Association  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester. 
It  would  be  very  desirable  to  collect  and  arrange 
m^-stematic  order  these  very  detached  essays. 

Mr.  Hodgkinson  was  born  on;  29th  February 
1789 ; and  died  on  18th  June,  1861. 

Sir  William  Cubitt  was,  perhaps,  more  Imme- 
diately connected  with  onr  profession  than  the 
other  eminent  men  hitherto  noticed,  on  account 
of  his  connection  with  the  original  Crystal  Palace 
Sir  William  was  the  son  of  a miller,  of  Dilham,  in 
Lorfolk,  and  at  an  early  age  he  was  apprenticed 
to  ajomcr.  After  some  years  spent  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  trade  and  in  the  works  required  for  re- 
pairing the  mills  of  the  district  in  which  he  was 
educated,  be  entered  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Ran- 
some,  the  agricultural  implement  makers  and 
mechanical  engineers,  of  Ipswich,  In  their  em- 
ployment Sir  William  became  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  details  of  civil  engineering  • 
aud  about  this  period  of  his  life  he  invented  the 
self-winding  apparatus  of  wind-mills,  and  that 
important  instrument  of  prison  discipline,  the 
tread-wheel.  About  1826,  he  removed  to  London, 
and  began  business  on  his  own  acconnt  as  a civil 
engineer;  and  by  dint  of  perseverance,  industry 
and  honourable  conduct,  ho  slowly  attained  the 
foremost  rank  of  his  profession.  The  works  exe- 
cuted by  Sir  William  Cubitt  on  the  Norfolk  and 
Lowestoft  navigation,  on  the  Severn  navigation 
the  South-Eastern  and  the  Great  Northern  rail- 
ways, the  landing  stages  at  Liverpool,  the  new 
Rochester  town  bridge,  the  Berlin  waterworks 
ic.,  may  he  referred  to  as  illustrations  of  his  prac- 
tical genius  and  ability;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  manner  in  which  the  South-Eastern 
line  18  carried  between  Folkestone  and  Dover  is 
one  of  tho  boldest  pieces  of  engineering  of  wJiieU 
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nmiarn  « as  charged  ^ Crystal  Palace,  and  for 

to  Zrt'ious  on  that  occasion  he  received  the 

"°srwim«m  horn  In  1?85  : he  died 

°t,“r.“lilcrtS>ger.  like  Sir  William  Cnbltt 
furnished  another  illustration  of  the  case  with 
which  real  talent  and  sound  character  may  achieve 
distinction  in  our  country,  Grainger  began  m 
fte  Tory  lowest  ranks  of  life,  and  even  received 
ht  education  in  a charity  school  By 
energy  prudence,  and  economy  he  soon  raised 
uLelfaLvc  immediate  want ; and,  having  been 
fortunate  enough  to  marry  a lady  of  some  fortune, 
ho  was  enabled  to  enter  upon  the  bold  scheme  of 
speculative  building,  which  so  changed  the  aspect 
of  his  native  town;  and,  after  some  vicissitudes 
left  him  a wealthy  man  in  his  later  days  It 
would  bo  invidious  to  criticise  the  style  of  building 
adopted  by  Mr.  Grainger;  and,  after  all,  a man 
should  be^dged,  in  his  artistic  capacity  at  least, 
by  the  standard  of  his  times  rather  than  by  a com- 
pLisoii  with  the  prodnetions  of  more  recent  pe- 
riods. Mr.  Grainger's  new  streets  and  open 
spaces  in  and  about  Grey  Town  in  Newcastle, 
when  judged  upon  these  principles,  must  appear 
to  be  considerably  in  advance  of  the  provincial 
street  architecture  of  his  times;  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  introduced  stone  instead  of  brick  in 
the  elevations  has  certainly  given  a monumental 
character  to  designs  which  in  themselres  would 
not  have  attracted  much  attention.  The  new 
market.  Exchange,  Theatre,  Dispensary,  Music- 
hall  &c.  of  Newcastle,  are  worhs  of  considerable 
merit:  and,  though  no  doubt  Mr.  John  Dobson 
contributed  much  of  their  artistic  ehar-acter,  it  is 
to  Mr  Grainger  that  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle 
arc  indebted  for  these  important  buildings.  Mr. 
Grainger  died  4th  July,  1861,  in  the  sixty-third 
year  of  his  age.  , „ j 

Professor  Hosking,  horn  m 1808,  died  2od 
August,  1861,  was  in  his  very  early  life  appren- 
ticed to  a carpenter  and  builder.  In  New  South 
Wales;  but  in  1820  be  was  articled  to  Mr. 
Jenkins,  architect,  of  Kcd  Lion-square.  I believe 
that  he  took  lessons  in  drawing  of  Mr.  George 
Maddox;  and  after  leaving  Mr.  Jenkins  he  travelled 
in  Italy  and  Sicily.  Some  lectures  on  architecture, 
delivered  at  the  Western  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution,  led  to  his  being  engaged  to  write  the 
articles,  "Architecture  and  Building,”  in  the 
“ Encyclopajdia  Britannica,”  which  at  once  esta- 
hlished  bis  reputation  as  an  ai-chitectural  critic. 
Jlr.  Hosking  very  wisely  refused  to  recognise  the 
modern  distinction  between  the  professions  of 
architect  and  civil  engineer ; and  in  1834-  he 
executed  the  works  of  what  is  now  known  as  the 
West  London  Railway.  Upon  this  line  be  con- 
structed, amongst  other  works,  a very  remarkable 
bridge  near  Kcnsal-green,  by  which  the  canal  and 
the  common  turnpike-road  are  carried  over  the 
railway ; and  it  may  be  added  that,  in  most  of 
the  recent  foreign  works  on  construction,  this 
architectural  piece  of  civil  engineering  has  been 
reproduced.  Mr.  Hosking  also  designed  and 
executed  the  Abney  Park  Cemetery,  and  some 
rather  important  private  buildings  about  London; 
but  he  was  most  known  from  the  fact  of  his  having 
been  named  one  of  the  official  referees  under  the 
Building  Act  of  1844,  and  from  his  having  filled 
the  Professorship  of  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Architecture  at  King’s  College,  London.  In 
addition  to  the  treatises  on  architecture  and  build- 
ing before  noticed,  Mr.  Hosking  published  an 
" Essay  on  the  Construction  of  Bridges,”  and  a 
"Guide  to  the  proper  Regulation  of  Buildings  in 
Towns.”  Some  of  his  lectures  at  the  college  have 
appeared  iu  the  columns  of  the  Builder. 

Mr.  Henry  Austin,  formerly  Secretary  to  the 
General  Board  of  Health,  and  of  late  years  Super- 
intending Inspector  of  the  Department  charged 
with  the  Administration  of  the  Local  Management 
Act,  died  on  the  9th  of  October,  1861.  Mr. 
Austin  was  articled  to  Mr.  R.  Dixon,  of  Furnival’s 
Inn,  and  subsequently  entered  the  service  of  Mr. 
R.  Stephenson,  during  the  construction  of  the 
Blackwall  Railway.  On  the  commencement  of 
the  sanitary  movement,  Mr.  Austin  appears  to 
have  succeeded  in  securing  the  attention  of  its 
leaders;  and  he  was  thus  connected  with  the  sin- 
gular theories  of  sumpts,  of  small  pipe-drains, 
and  pot-piped  gathering-grounds,  which  for  so 
many  years  were  forced  upon  the  unfortunate 
towns  who  submitted  to  the  guidance  of  the 
General  Board  of  Health.  Mr.  Austin  was,  how- 
ever, a scholar  aud  a gentleman ; and  in  private 
life  he  was  esteemed  and  beloved  by  those  who 
knew  him. 

Mr.  John  Clayton,  the  only  Fellow  of  our 


Institute  to  whose  loss  I have  yet  referred,  was 
known  in  early  life  by  the  publication  of  an 
"Essay  on  the  Churches  of  London,  and  on  Halt- 
timbered  Houses.”  He  settled  afterwards  at 
Hereford ; but  his  pursuits  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  of  a nature  to  have  brought  him  promi- 
nently before  the  general  public.  At  least,  1 have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  any  particulars  ot  them, 
beyond  the  fact  of  his  having  been  engaged  to 
construct  the  station  buildings  on  the  Hereford 
aud  Abergavenny  Railway,  and  some  private  man- 
sions in  South  Wale."!. 

Our  late  Fellow',  Mr.  George  Bailey,  was  anotlmr 
of  the  fortunate  men  " who  have  no  history.  He 
w.as  originally  a pupil  of  the  late  Sir  John 
aud  he  remained  for  some  years  in  the  ofhee  ot 
that  eminent  architect  after  the  expiration 
articles.  On  the  death  of  Sir  John,  Mr.  Bailey 
was  appointed  curator  to  the  Soane  Museum,  and 
he  held  that  post  until  his  own  death  in  the 
commencement  of  the  spring  of  this^  year.  ^ Mr. 
Bailey  held  for  many  years  the  distinguished 
office  of  one  of  the  secretaries  of  this  Institute. 
In  that  capacity  he  was  most  unwearied,  cour- 
teous, and  able ; and  much  of  the  success  of  the 
earlier  years  of  our  history  is  connected  with 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  Bailey  and  his  distinguished 
colleague. 

Our  late  respected  honorary  solicitor,  Mr.  W.  L. 
Donaldson,  had  at  all  times  so  identified  himself 
with  the  interests  of  our  Institute,  and  had  dis- 
played so  much  talent,  energy,  and  disinterested- 
ness in  advancing  its  prosperity  in  all  matters 
which  entered  into  his  province,  that  I fear  we 
shall  never  be  able  to  supply  the  loss.  He  carried 
us  through  the  early  period  of  our  existence;  and 
guided  us  by  his  friendly  advice  when  we  most 
needed  both  friends  and  advice.  The  tribute  of 
respect  we  can  offer  to  his  memory  is,  I fear,  bub 
a feeble  consolation  to  those  who  mourn  his  loss ; 
but  in  the  siuceresb  and  most  earnest  manner  do  1 
now  beg  to  express,  in  the  name  of  the  w'holo 
body  of  the  Institute,  our  feelings  of  grief  and  of 
sympathy  for  the  loss  they  have  sustained. 

“.All  beads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb — 

But  still  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  dust ! " 


A VISIT  TO  THE  JEWS’  INFANT  SCHOOL, 

COMMERCIAL  ROAD,  SPITALFIELDS. 

It  is  very  disheartening  to  see  how  slowly 
improvement  goes  forward.  New  thoroughfares 
have  been  opened : ebuvehes  and  schools  have  been 
built;  and  benefits  in  this  way  have  been  conferred; 
but  over  large  districts  the  homes  of  the  poor  and 
industrious  population  are  unchanged.  The  water- 
supply  is  bad,  the  drainage  shocking,  and  the 
neglected  condition  is  such  that  it  is  difficult, 
cither  by  description  or  sketches,  to  convey  any 
just  idea  of  it.  In  few  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis is  this  neglect  more  apparent  than  in  the 
neighbourhood  which  surrounds  the  well-known 
"Rag  Fair  ” of  the  Jews.  To  this  part  we  now 
wander,  and  do  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with 
the  peculiarities  of  the  people  who  live  here.  A 
large  portion  are  Jews ; but  in  these  dingy  and 
pestilential  courts  the  visitor  will  meet  with 
German  and  Dutch  families,  with  French,  Chinese, 
Negro,  Indian,  and  other  peoples,  some  of  whom 
can  speak  but  little  English : there  are  even 
natives  of  Ireland  who  cannot  speak  or  understand 
a word  of  our  language.  It  is  singular  to  notice 
all  the  varieties  of  physiognomy,  and  tho  differ- 
ent  appearance  and  condition  of  the  homes.  As 
we  have  already  remarked,  a considerable  part  of 
the  inhabitants  are  Jews ; and,  although  some  of 
these  have  been  born  in  Poland,  Austria,  Turkey, 
and  elsewhere,  the  features  are  all  alike.  Here, 
in  places  of  the  most  wretched  condition,  are  to 
be  found  women  and  children  of  this  ancient  race, 
who  would  make  rare  studies  for  the  painter.  As 
we  have  in  former  papers  said,  it  is  iu  a great 
measure  owing  to  the  personal  cleanliness  and 
the  wise  attention  paid  to  their  homes  and  food, 
that  the  Jews  arc  enabled  in  such  localities  to 
preserve  more  than  the  average  amount  of  health 
amongst  their  neighbours.  This  is,  however,  to  a 
considerable  extent  rendered  difficult  by  the  in- 
sanitary conditions  and  the  very  Inadequate  water- 
supply.  Calling  from  house  to  house  in  these 
courts,  &c.,  the  people  say  that  they  are  very 
short  of  water : for  instance,  in  one  court  there 
is  no  water-cask  or  cistern — and  the  people  tell 
that  some  days  it  does  not  run  for  more  than 
five  minutes,  and  sometimes  the  water  does  not 
come  in  at  all.  In  one  yard  which  serves  for  two 
houses,  in  which  more  than  forty  men,  women, 
and  children  live,  there  is  a cask  which,  if  whole, 
would  contain  about  thirty  gallons,  but  which 


is  cracked  from  about  half-way  from  the  top — so 
that  a vessel  is  provided  for  the  water-supply  of 
forty  persons,  which  would  hold  about  fifteen  gal- 
Ions.  Closets  of  the  worst  description  are  provided 
but  to  these  and  overflowing  drains  and  cesspools, 
wo  will  not  j ust  now  particularly  refer.  Go  where 
we  may,  the  complaint  of  the  " water-famine  ” on 
Sundays  is  great.  For  forty-eight  hours — two 
days  and  nights — the  people  are  left  without  any 
supply  from  the  mains.  Surely  this  state  of 
things  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue.  The 
constant  supply  of  water  during  each  day, 
without  the  need  of  cisterns  or  casks  is  most 
necessary  ; and  will,  with  proper  regulation,  bo  a 
great  boon  to  the  dwellers  in  those  neighbour- 
hoods, and  not  attended  with  loss  to  companies. 
In  certain  ways,  however,  there  is  too  much  water. 
From  the  neglect  in  making  necessary  repairs, 
the  walls  and  ceilings  arc  rotting  with  damp  in 
these  places,  so  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  at 
bearing  of  cases  of  diphtheria  and  other  complaints 
of  this  description. 

The  parish  authorities  should  see  that  the  dust- 
contractors  do  their  duty  here.  There  is  just 
reason  for  complaint  in  this  respect.  In  one  house, 
iu  which  the  family  of  a German  Jew  lives, 
although  every  care  was  evidently  paid  to  cleanli- 
ness, the  house  is  unwholesome.  An  untrapped 
closet  is  situate  on  one  side  of  the  narrow  pas- 
sage which  leads  to  the  staircase  of  the  sleeping- 
rooms,  and  just  opposite  to  the  room  in  which  the 
children  generally  live.  Below  this  room  there 
is  a cellar  which,  before  these  persons  came  here, 
was  filled  with  rubbish,  and  they  knew  not  what. 
It  smells  badly;  and  rats,  mice,  beetles,  and  other 
vermin  fiud  their  way  into  the  house.  Notwith- 
standing several  applications,  the  dustmen  have 
refused  to  clear  this  away.  Passing  through  these 
scenes  of  neglect,  we  walk  towards  the  new 
thoroughfare  which  has  been  dashed  through 
Spltalfields,  and  are  glad  to  come  to  a building 
of  plain  but  neat  architectural  design,  and  largo 
and  substantial.  On  this  is  the  inscription, — 
" Jews’ Infant  School.  Established  5601.  18-41.” 
On  one  part  of  the  building  is  a notice  that  the 
children  of  Jews  may  be  vaccinated  at  particular 
times. 

After  leaving  [these  spots,  swarming  with 
neglected  children,  it  is  agreeable  to  enter  this 
school,  and  meet  with  a kindly  i-eception  from 
the  mistress,  who  is  of  lady-like  manner,  and  pos- 
sessed of  much  intelligence.  A din  of  cheerful 
voices  echoes  through  the  place, — about  400  chil- 
dren, all  under  six  years  of  age,  are  at  play.  They 
have  left  the  school-room,  where  Miss  Harris,  the 
mistress,  has  been  giving  them  a lecture  on  tho 
pores  of  the  skin,  showing  them  by  such  familiar 
examples  as  the  youngest  can  understand  the 
necessity  of  keeping  those  valves  of  health  open. 
The  play-ground  is  spacious,  in  part  open,  and  in 
the  other  covered.  This  is  an  animated  scene. 
Games  and  all  kinds  of  romps  are  going  forward; 
but  some  little  men  and  women,  of  four  or  five 
years  of  age,  are  examining  the  pores  of  each 
other’s  faces,  and  those  on  the  hands  and  arms. 
As  soon  as  the  children  have  left  the  school-room, 
which  is  very  large  and  of  excellent  proportions 
for  the  purpose,  and  has  been  carefully  swept,  all  the 
windows  are  thrown  open,  and  vessels  of  chloride 
of  lime  put  here  and  there  for  the  purpose  of 
neutralizing  any  impurity  of  the  atmosphere. 
In  all  the  windows  there  are  plants  of  various 
kinds.  In  one  box  is  mignonette,  in  very  good 
flower,  which  has  formed  the  subject  of  several 
pleasant  lectures.  The  nature  of  the  manure 
and  soil  was  in  the  right  season  explained  to 
the  children : the  seed  was  sown  in  their  pre- 
sence, and  great  was  the  delight  when  the  flowers 
came  forth.  The  regular  course  of  instruction 
in  reading  is  carefully  attended  to.  This  is  ren- 
dered more  difficult  by  the  teaching  of  both 
Hebrew  and  English.  The  moral  truths  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation  are  taught ; and  such  texts 
as  "Come,  ye  children,  hearken  unto  me  : I will 
teach  you  the  fear  of  the  Lord.”  Personal 
cleanliness  is  strictly  advised  : the  teeth  are 
cared  for ; and  the  hair  of  the  girls  is  cut  to  a 
certain  length  (not  so  short  as  to  disfigure) ; 
and  this  is  supposed  not  only  to  be  beneficial  to 
the  health  of  the  children,  but  also  in  after 
years  to  make  the  hair  stronger.  Round  the  wall 
of  the  school-room  there  are  pictures  of  lions, 
elephants,  and  other  objects  of  natural  history; 
and  in  another  room  there  is  a small  but 
well-chosen  museum  of  fossils  and  vegetable  pro- 
ductions. Amongst  the  most  prized  of  these  is  a 
cotton  plant,  which  was  sent  by  one  who  had  been 
a scholar,  who  had  gathered  it  far  away.  In  the 
class  committee-room, — in  fact,  throughout  the 
house, — the  sanitary  and  other  arrangements  arc 
excellent.  In  one  room  wo  found  a young  artist 
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. . . “ . e“R“  ueruj  ana,  uaviiiff  suown 
taste  in  this  way,  and  his  friends  being  poor,  he 
has  been  encouraged  and  sent  a student  to  the 
his^se  and  this  apartment  is  put  to 

iqT?®  established  iu 

training  of  the 

children  of  the  J ewish  poor.  The  first  school  was 
in  Houndsditch,  and  was,  in  September  of  the  above 
ycar,_  opened  for  the  reception  of  200  children  • 
and  m proof  how  much  the  advantages  and  need 
«PP*'ec‘ated,it  may  be  mentioned 
hat  no  loss  than  136  names  were  entered  on  the 
books  on  the  morning  of  the  opening  of  the  school. 

• admission  continuing  to  increase, 

n 1853  the  premises  in  Houndsditch  were  en- 
Iwged,  so  as  to  afi'ord  accommodation  for  seventy 
additional  chUdren;  and  in  1856  a small  branch 
S 7%°P®“ed  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  Spitalfields.  In  18o6  a lease  of  a plot  of  ground 
m Commercial-street  was  obtained  from  her 
Alajestys  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  for 
eighty  years,  at  a ground-rent  of  76^.  per  annum  • 
and  the  present  building  was  erected  at  a cost  of 
nearly  5,000^  m 1858.  The  school  was  opened 
and  consecrated  by  the  Chief  Eabbi,  the  Eev. 
cilisle  presidency  of  the  Earl  of 

At  the  present  time  there  are  560  names  on 
the  school-book.  The  average  daily  attendance  is 
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part  which  we  have  to  deal  with  in  atreL,  we 
must  consider  that  most  houses  display  in  the 
upper  portions  more  or  less  of  the  construction  of 
the  sides,  which  are  deserving  of  more  attention 
than  IS  now  paid  to  them  : in  fact,  so  far  has  the 
elevation  principle  of  designing  prevailed,  that 
when  called  upon  to  build  at  the  corner  of  two 
streets,  we  usually  do  nothing  more  inventive 
than  return  the  features  of  the  front  at  the  side  • 
only  substituting  blanks  for  windows ; thus  making 
a frightful  deformity,  and  sacrificing  that  which 
by  nature  is  a strong  position  for  obtaining  arelii- 
tectural  results. 

The  choice  of  the  materials  to  be  used  in  our 
buildings  IS  of  the  utmost  importance:  natural 
limits  and  economical  considerations,  however  too 
frequently  bind  our  free  will  j and  it  then  behoves 
us  to  use  to  the  best  advantage  any  material  neces- 
sity presses  upon  us.  In  London,  and  a very  large 
proportion  of  other  places,  brick  is  principally 
employed  in  structures  of  an  ordinary  kind-  and 
its  cheapness,  and  even  its  durability,  compared 
with  stone,  will  probably  cause  this  state  of  things 
to  continue;  consequently  our  treatment  of  this 
material  must  affect,  more  largely  than  anything 
else,  the  appearance  of  these  towns.  The  treat- 
ment  of  brickwork  has  been  so  long  neglected, 
that  bricks  aud  mortar  have  come  to  represent  all 
that  IS  inartistic,  dull,  and  unpleasant;  and  no 

WnnHur  nvViaw  1 1-  ii  . V . V 


348.  I - — auKi  unpleasant;  ana  no 

From  the  opening  of  the  school  in  1841  3 1 7fi  WL  f’  of  gloomy 

children  haveUn  admitted,  thrUater  n/^^^^^^  wlt  T'  ‘n  Londom 

of  whom  have  been  dvafted  into  more  advanced  tTkerilT^n’;- ^ 


tainiy  not  take  precedence  of  these  methods  of 
expending  the  means  at  our  disposal.” 

At  the  conclusion, 

Mr.  Paraire,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Kidge,  said,  It  was,  he  thought,  extremely  credit- 
from  wv  ‘0  have  prepared  a treatise 

omStrr?'‘’Tr  aoljject  had  been 

wh  eh  P^Pf  “two  of  such  papers  ns  that 

htmt*  ““  investigation  than  of 

I terature)  was  extremely  useful,  Snd  he  hoped 

for  the  fa™r7  " followed 

vatfon  said  he  quite  agreed  in  the  obser- 

vat.ons  which  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Paraire  as  to 

number  contributing  a greater 

Mr.  Walker  observed  that,  although  on  uu- 
successful  competitor  for  the  prize,  he  quite  agreed 
in  the  decision  of  the  judges,  who  had  nwMded 
I’hi^hT  “""O'*  *0  the  pleasure 

coXeHtor  **  “ 

After  some  observations  from  Mr.  Lewis  and 
other  gentlemen,  the  vote  of  thanks  was  put  from 
the  chair  and  carried  unanimously. 


f 1 , V41AJH1LCU,  tue  greacor  number 

of  whom  have  been  drafted  into  more  advanced 
educational  establishments;  thus  making  the  Jews' 
inlant  School  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  other 
Jewish  schools  of  the  metropolis.  The  pence  of 
tho  children  are  of  course  insnffleient  to  meet  the 


vxv,  a.T  — juauuiL-ieuc  lo  mect  the 

Mpenses  ; therefore  its  existence  depends  on  the 
Mntnbations  of  those  who  feel  interested  in  the 
advance  of  knowledge. 

■The  large  outlay  incurred  in  erecting  and  fur- 
nishmg  the  new  school  materially  diminished  the 
funded  property  of  the  charity,  for  snob  indeed  it 
w,  although  the  poor  people  fancy  that  it  is  other- 
wise,  and  feel  a spirit  of  independence  by  making 
°f  P«yiiient;  consequently,  the 
income  arising  from  interest  is  greatly  reduced 
while  the  expenditure  has  been  increafed  by  the 
additional  number  of  teachers  required  in  tho 
new  estab  ishmeut.  To  meet  this  deficiency  an 
annual  ball  IS  given,  with  satisfactory  results. 
Notwithstanding,  the  number  of  applications  for 
admissions  still  increase;  and  the  coniinittec 
which  IS  composed  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  of 
well-known  repute,  believe  that  branch  establish, 
monts  are  requfred  in  other  localities  where  the 
pwr  reside.  This  conld  very  readily  ho  done  if 
those  in  a/lluent  circnmstances  would  but  take 
Olo  same  walk  as  we  have  just  done,  and  then  hear 

he“schlr”'  *“ 

the  architectural  association. 

Inn  usual  meeting  of  memhers  was  held  on 
Friday,  the  8th  inst.,  at  Condnit-street. 

aiomLl'd'*"^  Pi-esident,  Mr. 

The  following  gentlemen  were,  on  ballot,  elected 
nembers  of  the  Association ; —Messrs.  J.  D 
dathews,  Johnson,  Willis,  Thomas  Plummcn 
■h'„  • ‘"’■"“J'-  Collins,  W.  S.  Niblett 

nomas  Green,  and  John  Heath. 

he  Secretary  read  a communication  from  the 
f nrofr  Union,  submitting  a scale 

■ssoArion  ’■*“  "‘’P™™*  “f  ‘P" 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Paraire,  the  consideration 
M portponed  until  the  next  general  meeting 
e^J;  '■“P®*  “0  ol“»  of 

adfalr “*.“*'‘*  *!'“'■  “ great  improvement 
id  taken  place  m the  class  during  the  last  ses- 
on  m many  respects.  This  improvement  was 
lefly  manifested  m the  increased  number  of 

X'l“'Thr‘'  ‘I  “'“Improved  quality  of  the 
ffP  ijnniher  of  students  attending  the 

Zn  Zlih“a“- **'“  *“  **““  Preoeding 
nr  in  Jh  * ‘welve,  against 

nr  in  the  corresponding  session  last  vear.  In  the 
rmer  session,  the  majority  of  designs  were 
P™-“”'*-‘”lr  sPotches;  while  those 
ntnbuted  m the  session  of  1860-61  were  in 
my  instances,  carefully  studied  and  elaborately 
exhibiting  considerable  artistic 
^ifc,  both  m drawing  and  colouring. 

Ihe  report  was  received. 

Mr  Ridp  then  read  the  prize  essay  upon 
'e  an  e'xtract ;™' 


V.  — ...vv,.  .wu.veu  uao 

taken  place  in  this  respect : feeling  the  necessity 
of  using  brick,  architects  have  been  striving  to 
pnohleitaa  a building  material;  and  the  intro- 
duction of  different  species  of  ornamental  brick- 
work bids  fair  to  be  one  of  tho  principal  arehitec- 
tnral  paracteristics  of  the  present  age.  Bricks  of 
a light  colour  are  particularly  valuable  for  impart- 
ing  a more  cheerful  aspect  to  our  streets ; and  the 
divers  colours  in  which  this  and  its  relative  manu- 
facture, tiles,  are  capable  of  being  produced,  give 
peculiar  advantages  for  the  introduction  of  polv- 
chromy  structurally  in  the  building;  thus  en- 
eonraging  that  love  of  colour  which,  after  so  lone 
and  so  soMd  a slmnhor,  is  reviving  among  us. 
The  great  difficulty  with  external  coloured  decora- 
tioii  IS  the  evil  effect  of  a smoky  atmosphere 
whereby  colours  are  often  soon  dimmed  or  altered 
and  occasionally  hid  altogether,  beneath  a coat  of 

frlr'"'  "Iw  P”"  ’"*  *“  “'most  universal 
fpling  that  oiir  efforts  ehonld  he  limited  to  con- 
structive  polyehromy,  in  which  the  effect  shall  be 
produced  by  the  native  colours  of  the  materials 
employed;  audit  would  indeed  be  incautious  to 
expo.so  ^protected  to  the  inlincnce  of  onr  climate 
the  work  of  tho  painter. 

contrn'r."  ”ot  wanting,  in  which  tho 

conti-Mls  of  colours  are  most  unpleasantly  strong 

ndhist  11*'°*°'? ' iv"*’  **  ’■"■"''■os  “omc  care  so  to 

adjust  the  colours,  that  they  shall  be  neither  pain- 
fully exaggerated  at  first,  nor  lost  altogether  after 
a year  or  two  of  exposure.  As  we  can  liardly 
with  onr  present  means  for  colouring,  calculate  on 
the  appearanco  which  time  will  produce,  wo  must 
beware  that  it  do  not  in  any  way  divert  our  atten. 
tiou  from  the  more  essential  and  lasting  features 
of  form,  outline,  and  symmetry.  Colour  is  far 
“"’y  "'“y  ■“  "’■'■oil  brickwork  is 
capable  of  being  made  ornamental ; the  attentive 
arrangement  of  those  bricks  which  can  now  be 
obtained  moulded,  in  the  forms  which  most  fre- 
qnratly  occur,  may,  with  but  little  catting,  he 
made  to  produce  very  good  results. 

V tlio  manufacture  of  some  slightly-glazed 
rime  7*"“*'  “'■“'''‘oofo  Iiavc  for  some 

tinae  been  seeking)  conld  he  accomplished,  without 
a disproportionate  Increase  in  the  cost,  such  that 
the  ram  would  remove  the  deposits,  from  the 
raoke,  which  attach  themselves  to  our  buildings 
we  should  have  a material  which,  for  variety  of 
effect,  cheapness,  and  durability,  both  as  to  sub- 
stance and  appearance,  might  he  fairly  esteemed 
vei7  neatly  perfection  for  all  general  purposes 
Lncaustic  tiles  are  useful  for  producing  brighter 
effects  of  colour,  as  weU  as  more  varied  shapes 

quantity  of  them,  however,  which  we  introduce, 
should  be  limited;  owing  to  their  being  merely  a 
bliTldfng'”*  “‘*^'"®  ffothing  to  the  stability  of  the 

When  we  have  stone  at  onr  disposal,  it  scarcelv 
seems  to  bo  used  to  the  best  advantage,  unless  it 
he  made  expressive,  in  a way  which  brick  cannot 
be,  by  senlpture  or  carving,  that  it  may  appeal 
tifuT^  ^ intellect,  or  our  sense  of  the  bcau- 

_ The  facing  walls  with  hewn  stone,  however  de- 
sirable in  buildings  of  a high  class,  should  cer- 


CO.MPETITION. 

Chester  Market. — We  arc  informed  that  the 
second  premium  in  this  competition  w.as  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Ward  & Son,  of  the  Potteries.  Our 
informant  “ cannot  but  remark  on  the  partiality 
Shown  by  us  m not  mentioning  this  before ; and 
IS  somewhat  at  a loss  to  understand  the  omis- 
Sion,  &c.,  &c.  He  need  be  at  no  loss.  It  was  not 
mentioned  simply  because  it  was  not  known.  If 
architects  and  others  would  give  us  information, 
instead  of  ascribing  motives  for  its  being  with- 
held,  our  records  would  be  very  complete. 

ALTAK  SLABS. 

In  the  church  at  Chipping  Sodbnry,  Gloncea- 
tershire  (St.  Mary  and  St.  John  Baptist),  tlio 
original  altar-stone  remains.  Tho  live  crosses  arc 
very  plain,  and  the  stone  is  placed  in  the  floor  of  a 
passage  leading  from  tho  north  chancel  aisle  to 
tho  nave,  and  just  under  tho  reading-desk. 

Wm.  R.  Lawiience. 


In  the  chapel  connected  with  the  hospital  of 
Hipon,  is,  or  was  in 
I8o0,  an  altar-stone,  with  the  five  incised  crosses 
as  usual.  Y hethcr  it  was  still  in  use.  or  formed’ 
part  01  the  pavement,  I cannot  now  remember. 

War.  11.  CoBSON. 


CAMBRIDGE  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

On  the  first  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Archi- 
tectural Society  for  tho  Michaelmas  Term,  held  on 
Thursday,  Oct.  31st.,  tlie  Rev.  H.  R.  Lnard,  M.A., 
Innity  College,  in  the  chair,  a report  for  the  past 
year  was  read  and  agreed  upon.  It  said 
“ In  reviewing  the  architectural  proceedings  of  the  year 

Wfo  tl"  0-«Cpiion 
at  M 'xhe  ''“'■I'  ““I'd 

hn?Vh  works  there  have  been  steadily  aflvancine 
but  they  are  not  yet  in  a condition  to  warrant  any  opinio^l 
upon  the  artistic  merits  of  the  building. 

We  had  hoped,  we  think  with  good  reason,  that  the  oast 
year  would  have  shown  a commencement  at  least  of  cer 

Great  St.  Mary  s and  All  Saints’  Churches.  In  both  in- 
S Kf''®  ‘hsappointed.  The  works  projected 

at  Great  St.  Mary  s have  been  delayed  by  technical  objec- 
tions, which  have  unfortunately  been  started,  whilst  tlie 
we  ^ collecting  sufficient  funds  has, 

we  believe,  retoded  the  commencement  of  a new  church 
m the  parish  of  All  Saints'.  We  trust,  however,  that  both 
‘be  works  mentioned  are  certain  of  being  commenced  next 

f>‘2william  Museum  there  has  been  what  we 
cannot  but  consider  a meagre  addition  to  the  boundary 
as  might  have  been  anticipated 
called  forth,  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  some  free  comments 
m the  Cambridge  papers.  All  competent  judges  must  we 
.*be  wooden  screens  to  be  very  ugh- 

"'aI  St  thefcncl' ' 

At  St.  Edward’s  a chimney  has  been  run  un  in  the 
angle  of  one  of  the  buttresse.s,  plastered  and  ekgant'y 
lined  out  into  square  stones.  W'e  can  scarcely  recommend 
^"‘'■usted  witli  the  funds  for  the  comple- 
of  thSchta^e?  “ “■""’■'foatwnik  10  the  designer 

vnit  repair  we  have  to  congratulate  the  Prn- 

i College  on  the  partial  accom- 
phshment  of  the  works  they  have  undertaken  in  their 
chapel  roof.  At  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Less  we  have 
much  pleasure  in  noting  the  faithful  restoration  of  the 
windows  that  is  being  carried  out.  Clare  College  has  also 
undergone  considerable  reparation;  and  at  Trinity  a 
tb7kitchen°™®^^*^  chimney  has  been  built  for 

read  a paper  on  “Hauxton 
Church,  Under  tlie  southern  arch  a fresco  of 
t)t.  ihomas  of  Canterbury  wag  found.  It  is  thb 
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ordinal  fresco  which  was  placed  on  this  wall 
when  the  arch  was  made,  and  is  still  m very  fair 
preservation.  


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

ForUmouth.—lt  is  stated  that  a plan  has  been 
submitted  to  the  anthorities,  having  for  its  chiet 
ohiects  the  improvement  of  the  channel  ot  en- 
trance to  Portsmouth  harbour,  and  the  eecuring 

of  a larger  area  of  basin  accommodation.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  work  is  450,0001.  The  urgent 
necessity  for  the  creation  of  large  docks  for  the 
reception  of  iron  ships  ot  war  is  acknowledged  on 
all  sides;  and  it  is  xindersfcood  that  steps  will  be 
taken  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty  to  construct  the 
first  of  such  docks  in  the  north-east  portion  of  the 

mud  lands  of  Portsmouth  harbour.  ^ _ , 

Oxford.— ki  tbe  weekly  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  a report  of  the  New  Workhouse 
Committee  was  read,  recommending  the  purchase 
of  land  belonging  to  Magdalen  College  and  1 ein- 
broke  College,  as  a site  for  the  proposed  new 
workhouse.  The  report  was  approved  of;  ami' 
after  some  discussion,  Aid.  Ward  moved  and  _Mr. 
Birt  seconded,  that  Oxford  architects  be  ‘"Vited 
to  send  in  plans  for  a new  workhouse.  Aid.  Towle 
was  strongly  in  favour  of  throwing  tbe  compe- 
tition open  to  the  whole  country,  so  as  to  get  the 
best  possible  plan ; and  be  moved  an  amendment 
to  that  effect.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wingfield  took  the 
same  view  of  the  matter  as  Aid.  Towle,  and  se- 
conded the  amendment,  which  was  then  put  to  the 
meeting  and  lost  by  four  votes  against  fourteen. 
Tbe  motion  was  carried.  The  chairman  said  he 
thought  architects  should  be  instructed  to  furnish 
accommodation  for  not  fewer  than  350  patients, 
exclusive  of  the  Infirmary  accommodation.  _ It 
was  finally  resolved,  however,  that  accommodation 
be  provided  for  the  minimum  number  of  300 
patients. 

AldershoU.—"V\\6  assembly-room,  with  board- 
room,  cloak-rooms,  &c.,  luis  been  completed  for  the 
Market  Company,  and  opened  with  a concert 
under  the  patronage  of  Sir  J.  L.  Pennefatber, 
commanding  the  camp.  The  building  presents  a 
frontage  of  60  feet  to  the  High-street,  forming  an 
additional  story  to  the  shops  already  built.  It  is 
25  feet  wide  and  20  feet  high,  and  has  three 
entrances,  all  opening  outwards.  There  is  a plat- 
form at  one  end,  and  chairs  are  xased  instead  of 
benches.  Three  Venetian  windows  afford  light 
by  day,  and  five  sun-burners  in  the  ceiling  throw 
a light  at  night.  The  architect  was  Mr.  T.  Good- 
child,  of  Guildford;  the  contractor,  Mr.  Duke,  of 
Parnham;  and  the  gas-lighting  was  by  Messrs. 
Dofries  & Son,  of  London. 

WoncicA. — The  new  town-hall  has  been  opened. 

It  is  a parallelogram,  125  feet  by  81  feet,  having 
three  large  entrances  from  Exchange-street,  and 
an  exit  door  below  the  floor  of  tbe  hall,  communi- 
cating with  Little  London-street.  Two  committee- 
rooms  and  other  accommodation  are  provided  in 
a recessed  part  of  the  site,  adjoining  Messrs. 
Jarrolds’  premises.  Under  the  hall  is  a large 
cellar,  facing  Little  Loudon-street.  The  side 
walls  internally  arc  constructed  of  brick,  with 
white  facings,  and  occasional  bands  of  red  bricks, 
the  whole  length  being  divided  into  six  bays,  the 
piers  standing  out  from  the  recessed  portions,  and 
each  recess  being  arched  over,  so  as  to  bring  the 
whole  to  a uniform  thickness  at  the  top.  The 
arches,  which  are  semicircular,  and  alternately  of 
red  and  white  bricks,  spring  from  stone  impost 
mouldings,  a moulded  stone  dado  being  also  in- 
serted above  the  plinth.  The  end  towards  Ex- 
change-street  shows  semicircular  arches  over  the 
entrance-doors, a large  semicircular-headedwindow 
in  the  centre,  and  smaller  windows  over  the  side 
doors.  The  end  towards  Little  London-street  is 
similarly  built,  except  that  as  there  are  no  doors 
on  this  floor  a large  triplet  window  of  three  semi- 
circular-headed  lights  of  considerable  height  occu- 
pies ths  centre,  and  two  lofty  single-light  windows, 
similarly  arched,  the  side  positions;  the  impost 
moulding  of  the  side  arches  being  continued  to 
the  springing  of  these  windows.  The  roof,  which 
is  entirely  of  iron,  is  supported  by  five  lofty 
columns  on  each  side,  dividing  the  building  into 
what  we  may  term  a nave  and  aisles;  wrought- 
iron  semicircular  ribs,  20  feet  span,  connecting  the 
columns  longitudinally  with  each  other  and  the 
end  walls,  and  tr.ansversely  with  the  side  walls. 
The  nave,  or  centre  portion,  40  feet  wide,  is 
spanned  by  semicircular  wrought-iron  ribs,  united 
by  longitudinal  iron  purlins,  and  covered  with 
stout  galvanized  corrugated  iron.  The  interior 
dimensions  of  the  building  are  as  follows; — From 
the  floor  to  capitals  of  nave  columns,  27  feet; 
from  top  of  capital  to  springing  of  nave  roof,  16 
feet ; or  the  whole  height  from  floor  to  apex  of 


nave  roof,  66  feet;  the  height  of  side  walla  from 
floor  to  glasa  roof.  41  feet.  The  building  la  to  be 
lighted  with  gaswreatbs  or  coronm,  nine  in  number, 
three  in  each  compartment  of  the  roof.  The  floor 
is  to  be  of  English  oak,  li  inch  thick,  dowelled; 
and  the  space  between  the  joists  is  to  be  deafened 
or  pugged,  so  as  to  assist  as  far  as  possible  the 
acoustic  properties  of  the  building.  The_  style  of 
the  building  is  Italian,  adapted  to  the  iron  and 
glass  arrangements  of  the  interior.  The  con- 
tractors for  the  whole  building,  except  the  root, 
are  Messrs.  Ling  & Balls,  of  Norwich ; and  the  con- 
tract for  the  roof  has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Bar- 
nard, Bishop,  & Barnards,  also  of  Norwich.  Ine 
cost  of  the  whole  when  completed^  will  be  about 
8 COOL  The  whole  of  the  buildings  have  been 
executed  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Barry,  of  Nor- 
wlch,  and  Mr.  H.  Butcher  (late  Goodwin  & 
Butcher),  of  London.  The  roofs  have  been  adapted 
and  carried  into  detail  from  the  design  ot  the 
architects  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Cowper,  C.E.,  of  West, 
minster.  Mr.  Smith  was  the  clerk  of  the  works. 

Staindrop. — The  almshouses,  twelve  in  number, 
built  by  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  are  now  nearly 
completed.  They  are  built  in  the  Elizabethan 
style.  Each  house  consists  of  a living-room,  scul- 
lery, and  pantry,  on  the  ground  floor,  and  two 
bed-rooms  above;  the  yard  and  conveniences  at 
the  back.  There  will  be  a small  flower-garden  in 
front,  bounded  by  a low  wall.  The  cost  of  the 
whole  will  ba  about  2,000^.,  and  the  endowment 
to  each  house  20Z.  per  annum. 

Kirkdale.—Throngh  tbe  liberality  of  tbe  Earl 
of  Derby  and  Mr.  C.  P.  Melly,  a spacious  public 
playground  is  forthwith  to  be  provided  for  the 
inhabitants  of  Kirkdale  and  its  neighbourhood,  in 
a desirable  and  central  part  of  the  township. 

HalHoUstle.—kviQVi  building  for  theMechanics’ 
Institute  of  this  town  has  been  opened.  It  is  in 
the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  and  has  a frontage 
to  the  main  street,  of  polished  stone;  the  monotony 
of  the  outline  being  broken  by  the  introduction  of 
a clock  tower.  Inside,  the  building  contains,  in 
addition  to  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  magistrates, 
three  living-rooms  for  the  persons  placed  in  charge 
of  the  building;  two  class-rooms,  a reading-room, 
library,  and  large  hall  for  the  purpose  of  lectures, 
public  meetings,  &c.,  the  dimensions  of  which  are 
38  feet  by  23  feet.  The  cost  of  the  building  has  been 
nearly  1,OOOL  The  architect  was  Mr.  Howison, 
the  county  surveyor ; aud  the  contractors  were 
Messrs.  Watson  & Liddell. 

Gateshead. — The  arrangements  for  transfer  of 
the  Windmill  Hills  as  a public  park,  says  the  local 
Observer,  are  fixed.  On  the  ISth  instant  the 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 


representatives  of  tbeborough-holders,in  obedience 
to  the  instructions  of  their  constituents,  will 


hand  over  the  public  recreation-ground  of  the 
people  of  Gateshead  to  the  custody  and  guardian- 
ship of  the  town-council. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bristol. — The  Colston  School  buildings  have 
been  arranged  for  the  reception  of  140  boys ; and 
the  ground  appropriated  to  school  purposes  (about 
four  acres)  affords  ample  space  for  play-grounds, 
cricket-ground,  master’s  garden,  &c.  Tbe  school 
bnildings  contain  on  the  ground  floor  three  school- 
rooms, about  32  feet  by  24  feet  each,  besides  two 
smaller  class-rooms,  a chapel,  an  entrance-ball 
with  stone  staircase,  a dining  and  examination 
hall,  65  feet  by  31  feet,  and  18  feet  high,  with  a 
vestibule  leading  to  the  playground ; ushers’ 
sitting-room,  surgery,  consulting-room,  and  the 
usual  domestic  offices,  with  bedrooms  for  servants 
over  the  latter.  On  the  first  and  second  floors  are 
the  boys’  dormitories,  ushers’  sleeping-rooms,  sick 
wards,  wardrobes,  store-rooms,  &c.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  new  dining-hall,  and  communicating 
therewith,  a new  residence  for  the  master  has 
been  erected.  The  works  have  been  executed  by 
the  contractors,  Messrs.  Lewis  & Sons,  of  Clifton, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Fosters  & 
Wood,  as  architects  to  the  trustees.  The  entire  cost 
of  the  alterations  has  been  under  3,000Z.  The  school 
is  about  two  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  is  on  two  sides  bounded  by  the  river  Frome. 

Birmingham, — The  new  schools  of  St.  Barnabas, 
in  Ryland-street,  have  been  formally  opened.  They 
arc  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  are  situate  nearly 
opposite  the  church.  They  were  built  by  Messrs. 
Barnsley  & Sons,  contractors,  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  .T.  J.  Bateman,  of  Birmingham,  architect. 
The  rooms  are  heated  by  hot-water  apparatus, 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Smith  & Hawkes. 


National  Gallery. — The  Gallery  has  been 
some  weeks  closed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
Turner  collection,  but  is  now  open  again. 


Wilsford. — Saint  Mary’s  Church,  Wilsford,  baa 
been  restored  and  re-opened.  Wilsford  is  situate 
about  half-way  between  Sleaford  and  Grantham, 
and  adjoins  Ancaster,  of  the  stone  of  which  the 
church  is  built.  The  chief  work  has  been  inter- 
nal restoration  and  arrangement,  with  new  pulpit, 
desk,  lectern,  aud  open  seats,  under  the  direction 
of  Messrs,  Kirk  & Parry,  of  Sleaford,  architects. 
The  expense  of  the  restoration  has  been  defrayed 
by  a rate  for  300^.,  granted  by  the  parishioners;  a 
donation  of  100^.  from  the  rector;  and  about  200L 
raised  by  the  leading  proprietors. 

TFathe  (near  North  Tkoresbg).—T)xo  church 
of  St.  Martin,  Wathe,  has  just  undergone  a resto- 
ration and  partial  rebuilding,  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  James 
Fowler,  of  Louth,  architect ; and  has  been  re- 
opened. Tbe  church  consists  of  a nave,  north  and 
south  aisles,  chancel,  south  transept,  and  a central 
tower.  The  old  building  was  erected  about  tbe 
tenth  century  (the  tower  being  the  oldest  part); 
and  in  restoring  the  architect  has  carried  out  the 
style  of  the  ancient  work.  The  exterior  is  built 
of  stone;  the  interior,  red  bricks,  stone  bands, 
with  inlays  of  embossed  and  enamelled  tiles.  The 
windows  are  all  filled  with  stained  glass,  from  the 
works  of  Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes,  and  Messrs. 
Powell  & Sons.  Owing  to  want  of  breadth  in  the 
windows  the  cartoon,  “ Tbe  Last  Supper,”  has 
two  tables  introduced.  The  old  arcades  of  the 
nave  have  been  retained  aud  restored.  The  whole 
of  tbe  pavements  are  from  Minton,  Hollins,  & Co,, 
Stoke-on-Trent,  arranged  by  the  architect.  The 
works  were  entrusted  to  Mr.  R.  Ryall,  builder, 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Ryley,  stonemason,  both  of  Louth. 

Riishmere. — Tbe  church  here,  except  the  tower, 
has  been  re-built  and  re-opened.  The  walls  of 
the  nave  and  chancel  are  rubble.  The  church 
stands  on  the  old  foundations ; but,  on  the  northern 
side,  aisles  have  been  added;  thus  materially  adding 
to  the  number  of  seats — now  about  260.  The 
style  is  the  Early  English,  but  the  chief  entrance 
—to  the  south,— consists  of  a Norman  doorway, 
which  w’as  preserved  when  the  old  building  was 
pulled  down.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  the  old 
one,  but  that  of  the  chancel  is  new.  The  church 
is  benched  throughout ; aud  the  standards  which 
terminate  the  benches  in  the  nave  are  carved  ; the 
elbows  being  formed  of  angels.  Under  the  tower- 
arch  stands  a square  stone  font,  which,  with  the 
ornaments  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  is  the  work 
of  Mr.  Frewer,  of  Ipswich.  The  stone  screen 
separating  the  chancel  from  the  nave  contains  a 
piece  of  carving  presented  by  tbe  architect,  Mr. 
Hakewill,  of  London,  It  represents  St.  Andrew 
(to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated),  bringing  hia 
brother  Peter  to  Jesus,  and  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
White,  of  London.  The  wood-carving  was  exe- 
cuted by  Mr.  Polley,  of  Coggeshall.  The  re-: 
mainder  of  the  stone-carving  was  executed  by 
Mr.  Jacket,  of  London.  The  cast  window,  wlilcb, 
to  be  in  unison,  is  in  the  Early  English  stylo  of 
architecture,  is  rather  heavy  iu  appearance,  and  is 
filled  with  stained  glass ; there  are  also  stained- 
glass  windows  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel, 
The  contractor  for  the  re-building  of  the  church 
was  Mr.  Henry  Luff,  of  Ipswich.  The  cost  of  the 
restoration  was  upwards  of  1,000L 

Uppingham.— The  parish  church  here  has  beeu 
reopened,  after  having  been  closed  for  thirteen 
months,  for  the  purpose  of  being  restored,  oi 
rather  almost  rebuilt.  The  work  was  eutrustec 
to  Mr.  H.  Parsons,  of  London,  whose  rcstoratioi 
of  the  neighbouring  church  of  Ridlington  wa, 
then  drawing  to  a conclusion.  Of  the  tenden 
obtained,  that  of  Messrs.  Halliday,  of  Grantham 
and  Cave,  of  Oakham,  being  the  lowest,  wer 
accepted.  As  it  was  necessary  to  provide  sitting 
for  a larger  congregation,  and  that  entirely  on  th 
ground-floor,  an  extensiou  of  the  church  wa 
requisite.  To  obtain  this  result  the  dilapidatei 
chancel  has  been  taken  down  and  the  chancel  arc 
rebuilt  the  length  of  one-half  of  the  nave  nread 
farther  to  the  east,  thereby  increasing  tbe  lengt 
of  the  nave  by  one-third.  The  north  wall  of  th 
north  aisle  has  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt  ston 
for  stone,  8 feet  further  to  the  north,  making  i 
20  feet  wide  instead  of  12  feet.  A new  chanw 
has  been  built,  and  also  two  transepts  to  botl 
communicating  through  an  open  arcade  with  tk 
chancel : that  on  the  north  forms  an  organ  chamb( 
and  vestry : that  on  the  south  is  to  accommodal 
the  school  children.  A stone  porch  has  bee 
erected  on  the  north  side,  facing  the  marke 
place,  and  an  oak  timber  one  on  the  south  sid 
The  roofs  and  fittings  throughout  are  of  Englii 
oak.  The  chancel  is  28  feet  long,  by  18  feet 
inches  wide.  It  is  faced  internally  with  rubb« 
Clipsham  stone,  and  separated  from  the  transep 


THE  BUILDER. 


ou  either  side  by  an  arcade  of  two  arches,  moalded  j 
the  central  column  and  responds  being  executed 
111  serpentine  marble  from  the  Signal  Staff  Quarry 
of  the  Lizard  Serpentine  Company.  These  columns 
are  surmounted  by  carved  caps  of  natural  foliage, 
and  the  trefoil  spandrils  within  the  arches  are  en- 
ennched  by  carvings  of  foliage,  typical  of  life, 
eternity,  &c.,  &c.,  each  being  a different  design. 
Bchjiid  the  arches  and  columns,  and  separating 
the  chancel  from  the  transepts,  are  o.aken  screens 
of  open  tracery.  The  east  window  is  about  12 
feet  wide  by  19  feet  high,  in  five  lights,  the  head 
. lull  of  tracery.  It  is  contompUtcd  to  finish  the 
wall  under  the  window  with  a reredos.  The  old 
;;  pnlpit  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  which,  although  of  a 
I difrerent  stylo  (Jacobean),  has  been  preserved  us  a 
1 memento  ot  that  illustrious  divine,  is  placed  on 
f the  north  side,  upon  a base  of  serpentine,  which  is 
V worked  into  the  wall  as  a part  of  the  whole.  The 
c chancel^  throughout  has  been  laid  with  Minton’s 
( encaustic  tiles,  at  the  cost  of  the  rector,  and  from 
; a design  made  by  Lord  Alwyne  Compton.  The 
1 body  of  the  church  throughout  has  been  seated 
' benches,  the  ends  of  which  are  square, 

I V moulding,  ornamented  with 

I ballflowers,  &c.,  and  running  down  to  the  floor. 

J The  tower  and  spire  have  been  restored,  and  various 
: other  restorations  effected.  A new  heating  appa- 
r ratus  has  been  applied  by  Messrs.  Stuart  & Smith, 

: of  London.  The  gas-fittings  and  the  wrought- 
! iron  hinges  have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Plard 
^ & Jackson,  of  London.  The  cost  of  the  whole 
! work  IS  upwards  of  4,500?. 

Thurlasion. — Tlie  church  of  Thurlaston  has  been 
re-opened.  Both  sides  of  tlie  church  have  been 
taken  down  j and,  with  the  chancel  end  and  arch, 

I have  been  rebuilt,  as  well  as  a new  roof  added! 
Three  windows  of  the  Early  English  character  have 
> been  placed  in  the  building.  The  ancient  Norman 
arcade  has  been  cleaned  of  its  covering  of  white- 
wash, and  the  whole  of  the  interior  newly  stuc- 
icoed,  the  windows  having  been  embellished  with 
:dres9togs  of  stone.  The  work  has  been  done 
mnder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Slater,  and  the  stone- 
work was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Pirn,  of  Leicester ; 
Wie  woodwork  being  done  by  Messrs.  Taylor,  of 
Ihurlaston. 

SJiiifoid  (Horsham).— A new  parish  church  and 
burial  ground  have  been  consecrated  at  Slinfold 
by  the  Bishop  of  Cliichester.  The  church  has 
been  built  with  Horsham  stone  and  Bath  stone 
^essings.  It  consists  of  a nave  rather  over  60  feet 
in  length ; and  the  whole  length,  including  the 
chancel,  is  about  90  feet.  There  is  a south  aisle 
with  a vestry  room  at  the  east  end;  and  at  the 
west  a tower,  66  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a stone 
iptre,  the  height  to  vane  being  108  feet.  The  roof 
IS  open  timbered,  stained  and  varnished;  and  the 
plastering  is  tinted  gray  and  blue.  The  windows 
ire  glazed  with  plain  quarries.  The  small  window 
ipposite  the  tower  is  given  by  Mr.  B.  Brander, 
it  Horsham.  There  is  a square  of  glass  in 
ihe  centre  ou  which  is  a Spanish  painting  of 
mr  Saviour.  The  chancel  windows  are  all 
if  stained  glass.  The  east  is  an  Early  English 
npleb  window,  with  marble  columns,  carved 
apitals,  and  moulded  heads.  The  glass  was  given 
y Mrs.  Vincent  and  the  ladies  of  Slinfold.  It 
epresents  the  crucifixion,  burying,  ascension,  and 
cts  of  mercy.  Mr.  J.  Briggs  gives  a memorial 
rindow,  which  is  placed  in  the  chancel;  Mr.  E. 
loldiug  also  presents  one : another,  the  gift  of 
Ir.  and  Mrs.  Drew,  represents  a marriage  The 
ulpit  is  the  gift  of  Sir  H.  Pelly,  hart.  (Watnham 
ourt).  It  is  from  a design  of  the  Rev.  T.  A. 
[atchard,  of  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  and  of  French 
orkmanship.  It  is  made  of  oak,  the  panels  being 
irvecl,  and  representing  Christ  and  the  evange- 
ls. It  is  snpported  by  a column  relieved  by 
irce  figures,  intended  for  Faith,  Hope,  and 
liarity.  This  Is  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the 
lancel  arch.  On  the  south  side  is  the  reading- 
!sk,  also  of  oak,  designed  by  the  architect,  Mr. 
iney.  The  chancel  is  paved  with  Maw’s  encaustic 
id  mosaic  tiles.  The  style  of  the  whole  build- 
g IS  Early  Decorated ; and  the  edifice  is  estimated 
accommodate  470  persons.  It  was  buUt  by  Mr. 
me,  of  Brighton,  who  has  just  completed  works 
Lancing,  Alciston,  and  Eastdean  churches.  The 
!t  of  the  buUdlng  is  about  3,500f.,  and  the 
mey  has  all  been  raised  with  the  exception  of 
out  400?. 

Sutton  at  Hone.— St.  Paul’s  Church  here  has 
isecrated.  The  church  is  built  of  Kentish  rag 
th  bands  of  red  brick,  after  a plan  of  Mr* 
ristian,  the  architect.  It  is  fitted  with  open 
.ts,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  free  and 
1 accommodation  for  2'10  persons.  Mr.  Stump 
Brompton,  has  carried  out  the  design.  ^ ’ 
Brighton. — Thefoundation-stone  of  a new  church 
I been  laid  at  St.  John’s  Common,  Burgess  Hill, 


for  the  united parishesof  Clayton, Keymer,&e.  The 

church  is  of  cruciform  plan.  The  length  of  the 
nave  is  85  feet,  and  of  the  chancel  30  feet.  There 
will  be  only  one  aisle  at  present,  on  the  south  side  ; 
hut  provision  is  made  for  one  on  the  north  side,  by 
which  a large  number  of  sittings  will  be  obtained 
when  required.  The  width  of  the  nave  and 
transept  is  25  feet,  and  the  height  45  feet.  The 
tower  and  spire,  at  the  west  end,  will  he  90  feet 
high.  Tlie  style  of  the  church  is  Early  Deco- 
rated. The  facings  generally  will  bo  of  various- 
coloured  bricks.  The  windows,  doors,  buttresses, 
copings,  &c.,  will  be  of  Bath  stone.  The  church 
will  contain  700  sittings,  of  which  number  400 
will  be  free.  The  architect  is  Mr.  T.  Bury,  of 
London.  *' 

Highworih. — The  parish  church  here  is  being  re- 
stored, under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Hugall 
architect,  by  Mr.  W.  Pedley.  Two  niches  have 
been  discovered,  and  a distemper  painting,  copied 
by  Mr.  Bull,  jun.,  representing  St.  Dunstau  shoe- 
ing a horse,  the  hoof  of  the  animal  being  on  the 
anvil,  not  between  the  legs  of  the  smith. 

ShaigwicTc, — St.  Mary’s  Church  has  been  re- 
opened, after  having,  during  the  last  sixteen 
mouths,^  undergone  extensive  restoration.  The 
restoration  of  the  nave  and  chancel  has  been  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Scott.  The  roof,  which  was  pre- 
viously filled  in  with  plaster,  aud  painted,  has 
been  renewed  : the  west  door,  hitherto  closed  up, 
has  been  thrown  open  : the  walls  have  been  fresh 
stuccoed  : the  old-tashioued  high  pews  have  been 
replaced  by  sittings  of  solid  oak  and  plain  work- 
manship. There  are  two  painted  memorial  win- 
dows in  the  body  of  the  church,  which  have  been 
contributed  by  Mr.  Warry  and  members  of  his 
family.  The  chancel  has  been  restored  by  the  lay 
rector  of  the  parish.  It  has  received  a coating 
of  freestone  inside,  in  place  of  the  plaster  with 
which  it  was  formerly  defaced:  the  roof,  which  is 
ot  oak,  is  entirely  new;  and  all  the  wiiKlow3,--five 
in  number,  one  of  which  has  been  opened, — are  of 
stained  glass.  The  east  window  is  ameraorial  tosome 
members  of  Mr.  Strangways’s  family.  The  pave- 
ment throughout  the  church  is  of  encaustic  tiles, 
in  a simple  pattern.  The  wood  for  the  altar-rails 
Mr.  Strangways  ordered  from  Australia.  The  cost 
of  restoration,  independently  of  the  chancel  aud 
the  organ,— a gift  from  Mr.  Mason,— has  been 
about  900?, 

battlefield  (Shreu)slury).—Vaii  Church  of  St. 
Mary,  at  Battlefield,  near  Shrewsbury,  which  has 
been  restored  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Scott 
architect,  and  Mr.  S.  Pountney  Smith,  of  Shrews! 
bury,  has  been  re-opened.  When  the  work  of 
^storation  commenced,  says  the  Shrewsluru 
Chronicle,  half  of  the  building  was  unroofed  aud 
m ruins ; the  broken  summits  of  the  walls,  nearly 
9 feet  below  their  original  height,  covered  with 
shrubs  and  grass ; the  window-openings,  of  course 
without  glass,  and  dilapidated  to  the  last  degree!  I 
The  tower,  which  had  sunk  aside  from  the  admis- 
Sion  of  water  to  the  foundations  until  it  was  one 
foot  out  of  the  perpendicular,  had  lost  its  floors, 
its  bells,  and  its  roof;  a miserable  shanty  covering 
its  small  bell:  in  its  declination  the  tower  had 
dragged  the  westera  end  of  the  church  walls  in 
the  same  course,  and  rent  itself  in  all  directions  to 
stop  Its  further  sinkings.  The  first  aud  most 
pressing  object  was  to  arrest  the  ruin  of  the  tower. 

This  work  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Pountney  Smith, 
and  proved  to  bo  a difficult  and  dangerous  affair. 

The  tower  was  entirely  taken  up  by  massive 
shorings,  the  bottom  of  the  footings  drained  the 
staircase  turret  to  a great  height,  and  the  angles 
of  the  south-western  angle  of  the  nave  taken 
down,  the  soft  clay  earth  cut  out  from  under  the 
tower  walls,  and  an  entirely  new  and  spreading 
footing  put  in  with  Portland  cemeut  and  con- 
crete  of  Wenlocklime.  The  staircase  and  angle 
of  the  church  have  been  rebuilt,  aud  the  whole 
^cured.  After  this,  some  time  elapsed  before 
further  vvorks  were  undertaken.  The  upper  parts 
of  the  old  walls,  which,  for  ages,  have  been  un- 
covered to  the  storm,  have  now  been,  as  far  as 
necessary,  taken  down,  and  rebuilt  to  the  original 
height,  and  surmounted  by  a new  masonry  para- 
pet; and  the  buttresses  of  the  nave,  which  have 
at  the  top  less  projection  than  those  of  the  chancel, 
have  been  finished  with  sloping  water-tables 
against  the  plain  parapet.  The  east  gable,  un- 
fortunately,  conld  not  be  finished  in  time  for  the 
opening ; but  it  is  intended  to  add  a suitable  para- 
pet and  cross,  and  to  restore  the  canopied  niche 
containing  the  statue  of  the  founder.  The  resto- 
ration of  the  masonry  of  the  tower  parapets  is 
also  unavoidably  incomplete.  The  traceried  win- 
dows of  this  building  have  been  restored  or  re- 
newed. As  the  width  of  the  church  necessitated 
a heavy  span  for  the  new  roof,  whilst  the  walls 
were  comparatively  weak,  the  hammer-beam  roof 


was  adopted.  A considerable  amount  of  work  has 
yet  to  be  done  to  the  roof  in  carving  and  decora- 
tion of  the  new  windows.  Twelve  lights  of  the 
chancel  have  figures  of  the  Apostles,  with  canopies 
and  accessories.  The  other  windows  of  the  chancel, 
except  that  to  the  east,  have  devices  in  stained 
glass.  The  nave  and  tower  windows  are  in  diaper, 
with  borders.  The  great  east  window  remains 
untouched  for  the  present.  Dividing  the  chancel 
from  the  nave,  in  place  of  the  old  rood-loft,  is  n 
traceried  and  carved  wood  screen,  14  feet  high 
in  seven  divisions.  The  nave  seats  are  plain  Tlip 
ironwork  of  the  doors  is  charged  wltli  the  crown 
in  relation  to  the  Royal  founder.  The  floor  is  of 
encaustic  tile  througliout. 

-Sariw/ey.— The  Bishop  of  Ripon  has  consecrated 
the  new  burial-ground  at  the  cemetery.  Tlie 
buildings  are  In  the  Geoiqetric  style,  and  consist  of 
entrnncB-gatcs,lodge,  mortuary  chapel,  consecrated 
and  uneoiisecrated  chapels,  with  catacombs  on  each 
side,  with  a screen  of  arches  connecting  the  two 
chapels.  Mr.  Perkins  was  the  architect. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Sleaford  Church.  — A memorial  window  has 
been  placed  in  this  church  to  the  late  Mr  W 
been  done  by  Hardman! 
of  Birmingham.  The  designs  are  from  scenes 
m the  life  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  The  upper  por- 
tion of  the  window  contains  a likeness  of  the 
Saviour,  apparently  in  the  act  of  publishing  those 
life-giving  words  which  made  the  “common 
people  glad.  In  the  left  hand  compartment 
1 aul  13  represented  sitting  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel 
and  receiving  instructions  from  that  great  teacher. 
The  next  compartment  shows  him  receiving  letters 
from  the  chief  priests,  authorizing  him  to  take  to 
prison  those  who  believed  in  the  Saviour.  In  the 
third  he  is  represented  as  standing  before  the 
Jewish  Sanhedrim.  The  fourth  shows  him  before 
Agrippa. 

Morton  Church,  bourn. — Two  stained  glass  win- 
dows have  been  inserted,  one  in  the  west  end  of 
the  north  aisle,  and  the  other  in  the  south  window 
of  the  south  transept,  of  this  church.  The  former 
contains  three  lower  compartments,  with  tracery 
m the  Perpendicular  (fifteenth  century)  style  of 
architecture.  The  subject  of  the  window  carried 
through  three  compartments  is  the  “Incredulity 
of  St.  Thomas.”  The  two  figures  in  the  centre 
group  illustrate  the  words  of  the  risen  Saviour 
Reach  hither  thy  hand  and  thrust  it  Into  my 
side,  and  Is  a copy  of  an  ancient  painting  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Parker.  The  whole  of  the 
apostles  are  also  represented  as  present.  The 
tracery  is  filled  with  emblems  of  the  Pelican,  the 
Cross,  and  Anchor,  Alpha  aud  Omega,  and  foliage 
. iurniiig  eastward  in  the  north  aisle,  the  first  is  n 
mosaic  window  of  three  lights  and  tracery.  Next 
I to  this  is  another  three-light  window  illustrative 
the  Baptist,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  church ; and  containing,  first,  St.  John 
preaching  in  the  wilderness;  second,  the  baptism 
c*  third,  Herodius  with  the  head  of 

St.  John  ill  a charger.  The  tracery  of  this  window 
IS  filled  with  the  Lamb  and  Flag.  The  next  win- 
dow  is  of  a mosaic  pattern,  with  three  compart- 
ments aud  tracery ; and  further  on  is  a window 
with  four  compartments  containing  groups,  viz. 
the  Annunciation,  Nativity,  Crucifixion,  and  As- 
cension. The  next  window  in  the  cast  end  of 
the  north  aisle  contains  the  Resurrection  of  our 
Lord  in  the  three  compartments  with  tracery 
lights.  The  south  window  of  the  south  transept 
contains  three  events  in  the  life  of  King  David, 
VIZ.,  Slaying  the  Giant,  Playing  on  the  Harp,  and” 
being  anointed  King  of  Israel.  These  areby  Messrs. 
Ihomas  Baillie  & Co.,  of  London.  Besides  these 
there  arc  several  windows  by  Messrs.  Powell  & 
Sons,  of  London : they  consist  of  the  east,  north, 
and  south  chancel,  and  the  west  windows,  the 
south  and  clerestory  windows.  The  chief  of  these 
are  the  east  window,  containing  four  subjects 
taken  from  the  parables  of  our  Lord ; viz.  the 
Good  Samaritan,  the  Prodigal  Son,  the  Sower, 
and  the  Good  Shepherd;  and  the  west  window’ 
containing  eight  subjects  from  the  Miracles  of  our 
Saviour;  viz.  the  Marriage  at  Cana  in  Galilee 
(water  made  wine),  Healing  the  Sick  Man  at  the 
Pool  of  Bethesda,  Restoring  Sight  to  the  Blind, 
Feeding  the  Multitude,  Miraculous  Draught  of 
Fishes,  Raising  the  Widow’s  Son,  Raising  of 
Lazarus,  and  Stilling  the  Storm.  Messrs.  Powell 
have  sent  another  window  for  the  south  aisle, 
which  contains  the  following  three  subjects;  viz. 

Our  Saviour’s  triumphal  Entry  into  Jerusalem,* 
Little  Children  brought  to  Christ,  and  Christ  in 
the  Temple  disputing  with  the  Doctors.  In  the 
lantern  of  the  tower  are  two  stained  windows  by 
a tradesman  of  Bourn.  ^ 


THE  PATENT  DOUBLE-ACTIONED 
“FLOOD  PUMP.” 

We  have  recently  seen  in  operation  a patent 
double-actioned  lift  or  bilge  pump,  which  seems 
to  U3  to  possess  peculiar  merits,  and  is  justly 
called  the  Flood  Pump. 

Except  for  the  purposes  of  a force-pump  or 
fire-engine,  the  horizontal  principle  has  not,  we 
thinh,  been  applied  with  anything  like  a good 
practical  result  in  the  manufacUire  of  pumps. 
Various  applications  of  so  desirable  a motion  have 
been  made  to  the  ordinary  lift  or  bilge  pump  ; 
but,  from  the  fact  of  power  being  in  all  the  in- 
stances required  to  drive  out  the  water  from  the 
cylinder,  from  the  misplaced  position  of  the  outlets, 
and  the  extreme  difficulty,  amounting  almost  to  an 
impossibility,  of  getting  at  the  valves— a fatal  ob- 
jection to  a good  working  pump, — but  little  success 
bas  attended  their  introduction.  These  objections, 
however,  have  been  removed  in  the  invention  to 
which  we  allude,  and  a double-actioned  pump,  of 
striking  simplicity,  bas  been  constructed.  The 
arrangement  of  it  may  he  best  understood  by 
reference  to  the  accompanying  sketch. 

A shows  cylinder,  with  a packed  piston  working 
through  stuffing-box,  motion  to  which  is  given  by 
means  of  cross-head,  parallel  slings,  crank,  and  fly 
wheel. 

B B are  the  outlet  valves,  placed  as  low  as  pos- 
sible ill  end  covers  of  casting  for  egress  of 
water  by  its  own  gravity,  on  “suction”  being 
destroyed  by  reversal  of  stroke. 

C is  water-course  entering  cylinder  by  valves  D. : 

E,  foot  valve,  the  seating  flanged  on  as  shown, 
the  valve-box  water-course  and  cylinder  being  all 
one  casting. 

The  end  covers  of  the  casting  are  also  flanged 
on,  by  which  means  access  may  he  readily  had  to  the 
piston ; while  access  to  the  valves  D is  obtained 
by  simply  raising  or  lifting  ofi’ the  outside  valves  B. 

Of  the  value  of  such  an  arrangement  to  the 
contractor,  too  much,  as  it  seems  to  us,  can  scarcely 
he  said.  It  is  a pump,  in  the  use  of  which 
stoppage  is  rendered  next  to  an  impossibility,  all 
the  working  parts  being  as  it  were  on  the  surface, 
and  under  immediate  control ; while,  as  a ship’s 
pump,  its  importance  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged, 
bearing  in  mind  the  repeatedness  with  which 
ships,  having  valuable  cargoes,  have  been  aban- 
doned owing  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  pumps, 
from  their  tendency  to  get  choked,  and  the  impos- 
sibility, from  the  position  of  their  working  parts, 
of  keeping  them  clear. 

Nor  does  extreme  simplicitj'  of  arrangements 
constitute  the  only  merit  of  these  pumps  j hut,  as 
a means  of  raising  water,  they  certainly  seem  to 
us  unequalled.  A small  pump  of  4-inch  bore, 
with  a G-inch  stroke,  worked  by  a man  at 
45  revolutions  of  the  wheel  a minute,  discharged, 
from  a well  IG  feet  from  the  surface,  by  actual 
experiment  while  we  looked  on,  a quantity  of 
waterequal  to  1,455  gallons  per  hour,  beingwithin 
a fraction  of  the  measured  capacity  of  the  cylinder 
twice  filled  every  revolution  j while  a pump  with  a 
12-inch  cylinder  and  18-inch  stroke,  with  two  men 
making  30  revolutions  per  minute,  is  capable,  it 
is  stated,  of  discharging  within  the  hour,  2G,400 
gallons;  a result  that  cannot  be  arrived  at 


with  the  ordinary  two-barrcl  contractor’s  pump, 
with  about  four  times  the  amount  of  power  in  the 
same  time.  The  specimen  we  saw  was  at  No. 
151,  Newport-street,  Paradise-street,  Lambeth. 
The*  flood  of  water  which  it  belched  out  from  a 
neighbouring  well  was  something  to  remember. 


MR  WILLIAM  LEE,  M.P.,  AND  HIS  EM- 
PLOTfiS  ON  THE  SOUTHERN  HIGH- 
LEVEL  MAIN  DRAINAGE  WORKS  AT 
NEW  CROSS. 

Last  week  a presentation  took  place  at  the 
Railway  Tavern,  New  Cross,  at  which  Mr.  Lee, 
the  member  for  Maidstone,  presided.  Messrs. 
Lee  & Bowles  are  now  carrying  out  two  sections, 
of  nine  miles,  of  the  important  sewage  works  for 
the  main  drainage  of  the  southern  side  of  the 
metropolis,  extending  on  the  main  line  from  the 
pumping  station  at  Deptford  Creek  to  the  Plough 
Inn,  at  Clapham  j also  that  of  the  Efi’ra  branch, 
commencing  at  the  same  point,  and  diverging 
from  the  Dennett-road,  Hatcham,  terminating  at 
Coxted-heath,  Dulwich,  the  whole  of  which  has 
been  entrusted  to  the  professional  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Jeffrey  Bennett,  their  managing 
engineer. 

The  clerks,  foremen,  and  workmen,  immediately 
under  Mr.  Bennett’s  control,  were  anxious  to 
testify  their  esteem  for  hia  uniformity  of  character 
and  justice;  and,  desirous  to  carry  out  the  object 
of  the  promoters,  they  met  together,  and  resolved 
that  Mr.  Bennett  should  be  presented  with  a suit- 


able testimonial.  At  a dinner  Mr.  Lee  pre- 
sented Mr.  Bennett,  in  behalf  of  those  who  had 
subscribed,  with  a silver  salver  and  a silver  tea 
and  coffee  service,  and  an  illuminated  testimonial, 
designed  by  Mr.  T.  Turner,  an  artist  attached  to 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Standidge  & Co.  Various 
speeches  were  made,  and  much  good  feeling  was 
expressed.  


INSTITUTION  OP  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

On  November  12th,  Mr.  Bidder,  president,  took 
the  chair.  Before  commencing  the  business  of  the 
evening,  the  President  alluded  to  the  singular 
fact  of  its  having  been  his  painful  duty,  on  the  first 
meeting  of  the  late  Session,  to  notice  the  loss  of 
some  old  and  distinguished  members  of  the  pro- 
fession. Thus,  he  had  announced  the  loss  of  Mr. 
Brunei,  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson,  and  Mr.  Locke, 
and  now  he  had  to  mention  the  decease  of  Sir 
William  Cubitt.  The  chairman  then  gave  some 
particulars  of  his  career. 

The  paper  read  was  on  “ The  Hooghly  and  the 
Mutla,”  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Longridge. 

The  subject  was  divided  into  the  following 
heads  : — Firstly,  a statement  of  the  commercial  im- 
portance of  the  Port  of  Calcutta.  Secondly,  a 
brief  account  of  the  present  mode  of  transport  of 
the  traffic  to  the  port,  and  the  modification  of  it, 
by  works  now  in  progress.  Thirdly,  a sketch  of 
the  physical  features  of  the  two  outlets,  the 
Hooghly  and  the  Mutla.  Fourthly,  remarks  on 
the  past  and  present  state  of  these  rivers,  as  navi- 
gable channels,  together  with  a consideration  of 
remedial  measures. 


COVENT  GARDEN  APPROACHES  : STREET 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

It  is  contemplated  to  carry  out  the  remaining 
portions  of  Mr.  Pennethorne’s  plan  for  Covent 
Garden  approaches,  submitted  to  the  Commission- 
ers for  Improving  tbe  Metropolis  in  1846,  by  a 
continuation  of  llart-street  into  the  new  portion 
of  King-street.  By  thus  opening  up  Hart-street 
the  increased  traffic  from  the  new  warehouses 
lately  erected  there  will  fiud  an  exit,  and  the 
carriages  for  the  Opera-house  will  be  able  to  arrivt; 
and  depart  with  greater  facility.  An  easy  and 
direct  approach  would  also  he  given  to  the  royal 
entrance  to  the  Opera-house  in  Hart-street,  and  a 
great  improvement  made  to  the  neiglibonrhood 
by  the  removal  of  several  low  houses  and  brothels. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  has  liberally  offered  to  carry 
out  the  improvements  at  his  own  cost ; and  the 
only  difficulty  at  present  is  with  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  who  would  he  required  to  sell 
the  necessary  two  plots  of  land  in  their  new  street 
to  enable  the  opening  at  the  west  end  of  Hart- 
street  to  be  carried  through.  In  the  plan  laid 
down,  and  which  we  have  engraved,  the  proposed 
new  part  of  the  street  opening  into  King-street 
is  curved.  This  should  be  avoided,  if  possible,  and 
the  street  made  straight. 


COVENT  GARDEN  APPROACHES. Proposed  Mongailon  of  JIart  Street. 
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ST.  LAWRENCE’S  COLLEGE,  AMPLE- 
EORTH,  YORKSHIRE. 

The  new  college  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying engraving  was  opened  on  Wednesday 
last.  It  forms  one  wing  of  the  Benedictine  priory 
of  St.  Lawrence,  Amplefortb,  a foundation  com- 
menced about  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  is  designed  for  the  education  of  Roman 
Catholic  youtbs,  whether  intended  for  a secular 
or  ecclesiastical  state.  The  priory  stands  near  to 
and  about  midway  between  the  ancient  Cistercian 
houses  of  Rievaulx  and  Byland,  and  is  almost 
central  to  the  present  important  houses  of  Castle 
Howard,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle;  Dun- 
combe  Park,  Lord  Pavcrshain’s;  and  Newburgh 
Park,  Sir  George  WombwelTs,  formerly  the  seat 
of  the  earls  of  Eaulconberg.  Gilling  Castle,  so 
long  and  at  present  the  residence  of  the  Fairfaxes, 
stands  opposite  to  it;  the  Vale  of  Mowbray  lying 
between  it  and  the  priory.  Brandsby  Hall,  the  seat 
of  the  Cholmleys ; Hovingham,  of  the  Worsleys, 
and  other  important  residences  and  domains,  lie 
as  it  were  close  around,  so  that  It  is  in  a neigh- 
bourhood of  old  and  present  celebrity;  and,  con- 
sidering the  importance  attached  to  the  question 
of  education,  it  has  been  attempted,  as  far  as  the 
circumscribed  present  means  of  the  priory  would 
allow,  to  make  the  building  equal  to  every  demand 
that  can  reasonably  be  made  upon  those  who 
conduct  it. 

The  style  of  architecture  chosen  is  tolerably 
near  to  that  which  prevailed  in  this  country  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  is  of  a col- 
legiate character.  Light  and  height,  and  general 
spaciousness  are  secured. 


library.  The  lavatories  give  a basin  to  each  boy, 
with  the  water  let  on  and  off  at  his  command, 
and  closets  for  his  brushes,  soap,  &c.;  and,  besides 
this,  a portion  of  the  old  building  close  to  the  new 
wing  is  set  apart  for  washing-closets,  in  which  a 
complete  ablution  will  be  made  by  each  boy  once 
a week,  having  hot  and  cold  water  supplied  to 
them. 

It  remains  to  be  mentioned  that,  besides  the 
great  staircase  at  the  upper  end  of  the  building, 
a great  turret-stair-case,  of  9 feet  inner  diameter 
stands  at  the  south-west  angle,  and  runs  from  the 
boiler-vault  to  above  the  roof  ridge,  and  commands 
in  its  course  every  floor,  as  well  as  gives  from  the 
lead  flat  a commanding  prospect  of  the  country. 

, play-grounds,  ball-court,  gymnasium,  exer- 
cise walks,  and  the  rest,  are  all  laid  out  with  the 
same  consideration  for  the  boys’  comfort  and  ad- 
vantage as  has  been  displayed  in  the  interior  of 
the  building. 

The  church,  which  forms  the  western  wing  of 
the  priory,  was  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Charles  Hansom,  of  Clifton,  and  opened  about  four 
years  ago.  The  present  building  is  hy  Mr.  Joseph 
Hansom.  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Simpson 
& Malone,  of  Hull.  The  hot- water  apparatus  and 
plumbing  work  were  done  by  Messrs.  Hodgson,  of 
York. 


FOREST  OF  DEAN  CENTRAL  RAILWAY.— 
FALL  OF  A BRIDGE. 

On  Friday,  the  8th  instant,  as  four 


— — --.r,  V..W  luoutiuv,  ns  jyur  men 
were  removing  the  centres  of  a bridge  erected 
at  a great  height  across  a deep  cutting  of 
..vvuitu.  Ihere  are  three  mam  the  above  railway,  near  Blakenev  after  havino- 
stories,  each  averaging  about  20  feet  in  height,  partly  accomplished  their  task,  it’ was  observed 
and,  though  transomed  and  mullioned  windows  by  Cantain  Humnhrevs.  the 


They  bad  let  as  large  a portion  of  the  contracts  as 
possible.  There  had  been  some  delay  last  year  on 
account  of  the  very  wet  weather  and  the  very  high 
price  of  bricks ; and  they  were  waiting  to  have 
decided  the  question  of  the  Thames  embankment. 
That  delayed  them  for  some  time,  but,  as  far  as 
settled ; but  before  they 
could  commence  the  western  division  of  the  main 
drainage  they  must  have  in  readiness  to  receive  it 
the  pumping  engines  at  Flumstead  marshes. 

A report  was  received  from  the  Building  Act 
committee,  stating  that  they  had  further  consi- 
dered  the  complaint  against  Mr.  J.  H.  Taylor 
district  surveyor  for  Newington,  Lambeth,  and 
Battersea,  of  imperfect  supervision  of  certain 
buildings ; and,  having  received  a verbal  statement 
from  him  upon  the  subject,  they  were  of  opinion 
that  the  whole  proceeding  showed  a laxity  of 
conduct  which,  if  persisted  in,  might  lead  to  very 
objectionable  practices. 

The  Board,  after  some  discussion,  came  to  a 
resolution  adopting  the  views  of  the  committee, 
and  ordering  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Taylor  from 
his  duties  for  a month. 

Mr.  Wood  was  appointed  to  the  duty  for  that 
period. 


BIRKENHEAD  WORKHOUSE  COMPETD 
TION. 


and,^  though  transomed  and  mullioned  windows 
admit  light  and  air  to  the  various  rooms  contained 
within  them,  they  are  of  such  height  and  frequency 
I as  almost  to  render  the  building  obnoxious  to  the 
.•  charge  of  being  in  a glare  rather  than  in  a gloom. 

The  first  story,  which  is  about  9 feet  lower  than 
that  of  the  old  centre  building — by  reason  of  its 
1 being  adapted  to  the  fall  of  the  ground — contains 
I a library  for  the  elder  boys,  37  feet  by  25  feet, 
I and  19  feet  high ; a play-room,  56  feet  by  25  feet, 

I and  18  feet  high ; a library  for  the  junior  boys, 
; 25  feet  by  22  feet,  and  17  feet  6 inches  high ; and 
the  procurator’s  room  of  stores  for  the  boys,  about 
1 20  feet  by  11  feet.  All  these  rooms  open  out  of  a 
r great  cloister  or  ambulacrum,  about  160  feet  long, 

1 17  feet  wide,  and  about  19  feet  high,  which  is 
I lighted  at  the  east  side  by  arched  and  .raeeried 
'Windows.  At  the  lower  end  of  this  apartment, 

I and  close  by  the  boys’  outer  south  door,  is  a 
spacious  recess,  screened  off  between  two  archways 
■ at  the  side,  wherein  are  a lavatory  and  shoe-closets, 

I for  the  use  of  the  boys  on  coming  in  from  the 
) play.ground.  At  the  upper  end,  a flight  of  steps, 
the  whole  width  of  the  cloister,  leads  to  the  level 
' of  the  old  house,  and  opens  upon  its  corridor  to 
the  left,  nearly  300  feet  long,  and  which  is  13  feet 
i 6 inches  wide  at  this  portion ; and,  turning  round 
again,  after  six  steps  of  that  length,  an  ascent  of 
' 9 feet  more  is  made  to  the  floor  of  the  great  schools, 
by  two  easy  flights  of  eight  steps  each,  and  broad 
middle  and  upper  landings. 

On  this  floor  is  the  study-hall,  107  feet  long, 
25  feet  wide,  and  22  feet  6 inches  high.  Out  of 
I the  hall,  to  the  east  side,  are  a junior  boys’ school- 
room, 29  feet  by  25  feet;  and  three  class-rooms, 
about  26  feet  by  17  feet  each ; and  a small  room 
for  the  prefect,  at  the  south-west  angle.  Another 
Iclass-room,  about  24  feet  by  23  feet,  is  approached 
from  the  great  landing ; and  a sixth  room,  44  feet 
by  25  feet,  is  attained  at  ten  steps  above  the  land- 
ing at  present  appropriated  as  the  lavatory,  but 
designed  as  a future  portion  of  the  schools. 

Ascending  13  feet  6 inches  from  the  main  floor 
last  described,  there  lie  over  the  class-rooms  a 
suite  of  students’  rooms,  about  13  feet  by  10  feet 
6 inches  each,  and  a large  store-room  for  theatrical 
and  other  properties,  used  for  the  boys’  recreation 
at  Christmas  and  other  holiday  times.  These  form 
an  entresol,  or  midway  story.  There  is  also  an 
infirmarian’s  room  at  the  south-west  angle. 

Ten  feet  higher,  ascending  by  a spacious  stair- 
case, we  reach  the  dormitory-floor,  which  contains 
"dortoir-hall”  of  107  feet  by  44  feet,  and 


t- j vuwii.  uusu,  11,  was  ouservea 

hy  Captain  Humphreys,  the  resident  contractor, 
and  Mr.  Ilopton,  his  chief  agent,  who  were  per- 
sonally superintending  the  operations,  that  the 
stones  in  the  arch  were  cracking  and  giving 
way,  and  gradually  following  the  supports.  An 
order  was  immediately  given  for  the  workmen 
employed  to  clear  from  underneath  the  structure 
which  they  had  barely  time  to  do  before  it  fell 
with  a terrific  noise;  completely  crushing  the 
timbers  beneath,  and  blocking  up  the  railway 
with  wrecks  of  wood  and  stone.  Neither  Mr. 
Grantham,  the  engineer  of  the  line,  nor  his  local 
assistant,  Mr.  Graham,  happened  to  be  upon  the 
spot;  but  their  presence  evidently  could  not  have 
prevented  the  catastrophe,  which  appears  to  have 
been  anticipated  by  men  of  experience  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Either  the  company  or  the  con- 
tractors will  be  at  considerable  loss  by  the  unfor- 
tunate occurrence;  but  we  are  happy  to  hear  that 
it  will  not  cause  any  delay  in  the  opening  of  the 
line  for  traffic,  which  is  fixed  for  the  early  part 
of  next  month.  ^ ^ 


2-feet  high,  fitted  up  with  seventy-fonr  enclosed 
bed  places ; a second  room,  44  feet  by  25  feet,  for 
fifteen  beds ; a smaller  special  chamber,  for  six  or 
eight  beds;  prefect's  rooms;  water  and  slop 
closets;  spacious  landings  for  presses,  Ac.;  and, 
finally,  at  a moderate  height  above  the  landings 
ind  smaller  rooms,  is  another  dormitory  for  fifteen 
ceds. 

^ The  building  is  warmed  by  hot  water  in  exposed 
cipes  m every  room ; the  boiler-vault  being  in  a 
casement  story  under  one  end  of  the  elder  boys’ 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OP  WORKS. 

At  the  usual  weekly  meeting  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Board  of  Works,  on  the  8th  inst. ; Mr.  J. 
Thwaites  in  the  chair;  a memorial  was  presented 
from  the  vestry  of  Bermondsey,  which  stated  that 
they  had  been  informed  that  the  Government  and 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had  had  under 
their  consideration  a proposition  for  the  embank- 
ment of  a portion  of  the  Thames;  and,  as  many 
lands  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  were  below 
high-water  mark,  and  subject  to  inundation,  they 
were  of  opinion  that  any  embankment  for  the 
improvement  of  the  river  would  not  bo  complete 
without  an  embankment  on  the  south  side. 

A deputation  from  the  district  board  of  the 
parish  of  Fulham  waited  upon  the  Board  to  present 
a memorial,  urging  the  commencement  forthwith 
of  the  main  drainage  works  for  that  district.  The 
memorial  stated  that  a large  portion  of  this 
densely-populated  parish  was  entirely  undrained, 
by  reason  of  the  sewage  falling  into  the  Thames 
and  creating  an  enormous  and  pestilential  mud- 
bank,  extending  from  the  Creek  to  the  Suspension- 
bridge;  and  they  considered  that  the  construction 
of  local  sewers  in  such  places  under  present 
circumstances  would  be  removing  the  evil  from 
one  place  to  create  as  great  a nuisance  in  another. 
Large  areas,  with  a crowded  population,  were 
without  any  sewerage  whatever;  the  whole  being 
riddled  with  cesspools,  which,  by  percolation, 
were  poisoning  the  wells  and  rendering  them  unfit 
for  domestic  purposes,  while  the  costly  works  of 
the  Counters  Creek  Sewer  had  been  of  no  benefit 
to  them,  being  cut  off  by  the  West  London  Rail- 
way and  the  Kensington  Canal. 

Mr.  Bazalgette  said  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
carry  out  all  parts  of  the  main  drainage  at  the 
same  time ; and  the  most  urgent  districts  had  been 
taken  first,  which  he  was  sure  that  the  memorial- 
ists would  feel  was  the  proper  course  to  be  taken. 


Noticing  the  letter  on  the  above  subject  in 
your  last  number,  signed  “A  Competitor,”  I 
thought  it  might  add  to  his  gratification  to  know 
that  not  only  in  the  above  competition,  but  in 
two  others  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  viz. 
that  for  the  Wesleyan  chapel  at  Higher  Tranmere, 
and  that  for  the  Chester  market,  the  fortunate 
recipient  of  the  first  premium  has  been  either  a 
Liverpool  or  Birkenhead  architect;  thus  proving, 
either  that  the  “local  talent”  is  “pre*erninent,” 
or  that  influence  of  some  description  has  hud  its 
due  weight  in  deciding  these  competitions. 

The  Guildford  Town-hall  and  Hull  Town-liall 
competitions  have  shown  how  some  competitions 
are  decided ; and  thus  the  “curious  coincidence”  of 
three  local  men  having  obtained  the  first  prizes  for 
the  Birkenhead  Chapel,  the  Chester  Market,  and 
the  Birkenhead  Union  Workhouse  competitions, 
will  also  cause  doubts  as  to  the  disinterestedness 
of  these  selections;  and  may  warn  others,  ns  it 
most  assuredly  will  mo,  from  wasting  time  and 
money  upon  so-called  open  competitions ; and  thus 
prevent  them  from  ever  having  the  chance  of 
signing  themselves 

An  Unstjccessfui;  Competitor. 

***  ^Ye  have  received  five  other  letters  on  this 
subject,  but  it  would  be  useless  to  print  them. 


FORM,  COLOUR,  AND  SOUND. 

Mr.  Wabington’s  letter,  in  your  issue  of  the 
2nd  instant,  calls  attention  to  vigour  in  music 
producing  the  same  effect  on  the  mind  as  vigour 
in  architecture  or  form.  That  this  should  ho  so  is 
not  BO  singular  as  that  the  fact  should  be  so  little 
recognized  as  to  call  for  special  comment.  It  is 
probable,  nay,  almost  certain,  that  form,  colour,  and 
sound  exercise  the  same  efl'ect  upon  the  mind; 
and  it  is  only  the  varying  intensity  and  rapidity 
with  which  the  conveying  medium  acts  in  indi- 
viduals which  renders  one  person  more  sensitive 
to  one  phase  of  art  than  another ; and  it  is  a ques- 
tion if  form,  colour,  and  sound  are  not  governed  by 
the  same  laws,  and  perhaps  but  the  varied  expres- 
sion of  the  same  cause. 

We  can  reduce  each  down  to  the  same  simple 
divisions.  In  form,  but  three  primary  figures 
exist, — the  square,  triangle,  and  circle ; in  colour, 
but  three  primary  hues;  and  in  sound,  three 
primary  tones;  and  the  spectrum  and  the  gamut 
each  follow  the  same  divisional  scale. 

That  sound  influences  form,  we  know  by  the 
arrangement  of  particles  produced  by  vibration ; 
and  again,  vibration,  by  altering  form,  prodnees 
sound.  The  influence  of  colour  and  form  on  each 
other  we  all  know;  but,  alas  ! more  by  its  misuse 
than  its  use;  and,  to  a man  born  blind,  yet  by 
medical  science  enabled  to  see,  colours  at  first 
produced  on  him  the  same  effect  as  sound.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  strange  that  vigour  or  weakness  in 
any  one  of  these  should  produce  a parallel  efl’ect, 
seeing  that  they  themselves  are  parallel.  But 
what  is  much  wanted  is  some  research  into  their 
eo-relationship ; and  we  should  then  be  spared 
many  of  those  miseries  wo  from  our  ignorance 
now  endure.  What  architect  is  there,  who,  after 
much  thought  and  labour  bestowed  on  his  work, 
has  not  found  it  spoiled,  and  all  his  formal  music 
turned  into  discord  by  some  decorator  and  uphol- 
sterer,— all  his  harmony  of  form  destroyed  by 
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contrast  of  colour,— and  his  contrast  of  form  re- 
duced to  a flat,  unmeaning  level  by  carefully- 
blended  tones  of  colour  ? Or,  worse  still,  how 
often  do  we  find  a man  spoiling  his  own  work  from 
the  same  want  of  knowledge  ? Again,  how  fre- 
quently do  we  see  a fine  building  beautiful  to  look 
at,  but  impossible  to  hear  in  ? And  I have  no  doubt 
that  the  first  reliable  step  in  acoustics  will  be 
found  in  searching  for  some  co-relationsbip  be- 
tween form  and  sound. 

Here  is  an  almost  unbroken  field  for  research, 
and  great  results  await  the  successful  prosecutor : 
I should  be  glad  to  see  thought  turned  into  so 
useful  a channel. 

fivn.  T.  RoniirsON.  T.R.I.BA. 


AID  TO  STRUGGLING  MERIT. 

If  a moiety  of  the  sum  expended  by  the 
Legislature  on  the  detection  and  punishment  of 
crime  could  be  devoted  to  schemes  for  its  preven- 
tion, by  elevating  the  aspirations,  by  the  encour- 
agement of  industry,  virtue,  and  genius  amongst 
the  working  classes,  the  decrease  in  the  expendi- 
ture for  the  one  would  amply  compensate  for 
whatever  was  given  to  the  other,  while  society 
would  reap  the  benefit.  Of  course,  any  encourage- 
ment,  if  judiciously  held  out  or  administered, 
would  he  available  only  to  merit  or  worth;  but 
the  stimulus  thus  given  would  ultimately  leaven 
the  mass;  and  the  buried  hopes  of  many  would 
become  resuscitated  amid  more  congenial  hi- 
lluences,  and  a new  impetus  given  to  thought 
as  well  as  action  by  the  consideration  that  virtue 
as  well  as  vice  would,  in  despite  of  poverty, 
meet  with  its  legitimate  deserts,  and  be  duly 
recognized  by  humane  laws. 

How  far  it  may  be  right  or  expedient  for  a 
government  to  be  philanthropic  in  its  laws,  it  is 
not  my  province  to  say ; but  that  it  should 
throw  legal  impediments  in  the  way  of  any 
from  rising  by  their  own  merits  seems  to  me 
both  impolitic  and  unjust. 

This  subject  bus  suggested  the  following  ideas 
to  my  mind;  viz., — that  an  arrangement  might 
be  made  by  which  a department  in  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1862  might  be  set  apart 
for  the  reception  of  properly  executed  models  of 
useful  and  practical  inventions  and  ornamental 
designs  from  working  men,  and  the  inventors 
be  entitled,  while  their  models  remained  there, 
to  the  same  protection  which  is  given  under  the 
Patent  Act,  except  the  privilege  of  manufac- 
turing the  same  for  sale;  but  reserving  to  the 
inventor  the  option  of  selling  his  invention  ; after 
which  he  would  cease  to  have  any  claim  for  pro- 
tection until  a patent  was  procured  in  the  usual 
form.  By  this  means  I presume  many  valuable 
contributions  would  be  made  to  the  Exhibition, 
and  be  an  increased  source  of  interest,  without 
taking  away  the  trade  from  the  Patent  Ofilcc. 
It  would  iu  all  probability  extend  its  business, 
ns  it  would  give  many  a working  man  the  chance 
of  advantageously  disposing  of  his  Inventions, 
and  the  rich  and  enterprising  for  investing  his 
c ipitnl. 

Should  this  not  be  compatible  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Exhibition,  could  not  an  institution 
be  established,  having  this  exclusively  for  its 
object?  Such  au  institution  is  much  wanted: 
it  would,  I have  no  doubt,  encourage  and  ex- 
pand our  ideas,  and  open  up  new  fields  for  com- 
mercial enterprise.  P.  G.  Chisholm. 


LIFE  IN  LEEDS. 

When  we  recently  made  known  to  a certain 
extent  the  condition  of  Leeds,  the  Mercury,  if  we 
recollect  rightly,  was  the  only  local  paper  which 
did  not  attempt  to  throw  discredit  on  our  state- 
ments. This  paper  now  finds  in  the  Registrar- 
General’s  Report  ample  argument  in  favour  of 
the  course  it  took.  In  a sensible  article  on 
the  Report,  the  editor  says ; — 

" It  is  very  unpleasant  to  find  that  while  in  averagely 
healthy  localities  the  number  of  deaths  every  year  is  only 
17  in  1,000,  the  West  Riding  exhibits  a much  higher 
mortality.  In  Bradford  the  number  of  deaths  is  about 
25  in  1 .000,  and  in  Leeds  it  actually  amounts  to  30  in  1,000. 
We  fully  recognise  the  fact  that  in  Leeds  the  difficulties 
of  drainage  and  of  many  other  sanitary  improvements  are 
much  greater  than  they  are  in  Bradford  and  in  many 
other  towns ; nor  can  we  complain  that  at  present,  at  all 
events,  there  is  any  lack  of  activity  in  the  pursuit  of  sani- 
tary  measures.  . . . It  is  certainly  a fearfulthought 
that  thirteen  lives  out  of  every  thousand,  which  might  by 
proper  sanitary  arrangements  be  spared,  are  now  annually 
sacrificed.  In  a population  of  lOO.OOO,  which  is  below  the 
population  of  the  township  of  Leeds,  the  number  of 
deaths  due  to  this  cause  alone  amounts  yearly  to 
1,300.  In  other  words,  upwards  of  1,300  lives,  which 
might  be  spared  if  our  sanitary  arrangements  were 
properly  improved,  are  now  .sacrificed  in  the  township  of 
I.^eds  alone.  Nor  is  this  all.  For  one  life  that  actually 
gives  way,  a dozen  lives  are  enfeebled,  and  a dozen  per- 


sons rendered  less  fit,  or  wholly  unfit  for  work.  Thus,  for 
1,300  persons  who  actually  die  from  unnecessary  causes, 
15, Goo  are  more  or  less  enfeebled  in  health.  The  Registrar- 
General  may  well  say  that  almost  any  sum  spent  m re- 
moving the  causes  of  this  mortality  and  debility  would  be 
economically  expended.” 


THICK-LINED  DRAWING. 

One  of  the  objects  I desired  to  ascertain  iu  my 
recent  letter  was  to  know  if  the  schools  of  art 
were  likely  to  produce  any  fresco-painters.  Now, 
if  it  is  necessary  in  instruction  to  keep  a thin 
metallic  lino  of  uniform  thickness,  I would  ask 
the  masters  whether  they  impress  upon  their 
pupils,  on  leaving  the  schools,  the  necessity  of 
using  a wide  line  of  uniform  thickness.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  frescoes  which  are  generally  intended 
to  be  seen  from  a distance  should  not  have  much 
fine  shading,  since  this  would  be  entirely  lost  to 
an  eye  viewing  it  at  any  distance ; and,  moreover, 
it  takes  away  from  the  strength  of  the  outline. 
The  great  power  of  mosaic  is  from  its  thick  line  and 
absence  of  fine  shading.  The  same  in  glass  paint- 
ing. A fresco  should  be  accurate,  minute,  and 
careful  in  detail  outline.  The  whole  painting 
should  gain  its  effect  by  thick  lines  : fine  shading 
is  work  thrown  away,  since  fresco  is  nearly  always 
intended  to  be  seen  at  a distance;  hence  should  be 
vigorous.  A--  W. 


THE  WORKS  IN  LEEDS  CHURCH. 

Sir,— Allow  me  to  explain  in  a few  words  how  far  I 
have  been  connected  with  the  erection  of  the  memorial 
window  at  Leeds.  Some  time  since  I agreed,  at  the  re- 
quest of  a friend,  to  revise  a design  he  showed  me  for  the 
window  in  question;  and  returned  to  him  the  design  bo 
revised,  to  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  church  autho- 
rities and  their  advisers.  I do  not  know  what  has  since 
been  done,  or  who  has  done  it ; and,  for  my  own  part, 
should  cerlainly  not  have  carried  out  any  work  in  Leeds 
parish  church  except  with  the  approval  of  Mr.  ChantreU, 
or  his  present  representative. 

I may  add  that  the  only  reason  that  led  me  to  have  any- 
thing  to  do  with  the  matter  was,  that  I was  assured  that 
Mr.  ChantreU  had  long  ceased  to  act  in  connection  with 
the  parish  church. 

I think  Mr.  ChantreU  has  a right  to  this  explanation, 
though  I consider  1 may  fairly  complain  of  the  manner  in 
which  be  has  sought  it.  Edward  M.  Barry. 


CLERKS  OF  WORKS  AND  THEIR  DUTIES. 

Sir,— I read  the  article  as  above,  and  signed  "A 
London  Architect.”  It  gave  me  some  hope ; and  I now 
begin  to  think  there  are  architects  wbo  would  as  soon 
choose  a man.  as  clerk  of  works,  that  originally  served  in 
architects’  olllces,  and  has  since  gained  eight  or  ten  years’ 
practical  experience  in  carrying  out  works  for  architects, 
contractors,  &c.,  as  he  would  select  a man  that  has  been 
only  broiiglit  up  as  a joiner  or  mason.  I have  often  ex- 
perienced great  difficulties  in  procuring  engagements, 
sheerly  because  I was  not  brought  up  to  the  bench  or  the 
banker.  Surely  this  does  not  always  follow.  No;  I suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a berth,  where  I not  only  acted  as 
clerk  of  works,  but  I worked  two  quarries,  made  my  own 
bricks,  and,  in  fact,  1 acted  more  the  part  of  a contractor, 
at  a salary,  than  otherwise ; and  I hail  no  forem/'n  under 
me.  Then  in  order  to  obtain  a more  pnu-liral  “ tookin'r  ” 
reference,  I took  the  management  of  a very  exten.sivc 
work  for  a "Builder,”  as  his  foreman.  1 had  over  100 
men  under  me.  I set  out  nil  the  work  for  carpenters, 
masons,  and  the  whole  of  the  stones  for  the  stone-cutters, 
by  moulds,  &c.,  which  1 also  marked  out,— and  all  the 
other  duties  of  a builder’s  foreman,  of  joiners,  stone- 
cutters, and  masons,  besides  time  and  book  keeping,  and 
making  sketches  and  working  drawings.  Now,  with 
these  qualifications,  added  to  surveying  and  levelling,  and 
being  a very  fair  draughtsman  and  colourist,  a man 
would  expect  to  obtain  something  more  than  21.  2s.  per 
week,  or  of  what  use  is  it  learning  anything  more  than  an 
ordinary  foreman  of  any  building  trades  ? I have  only 
be^half  paid  right  through  the  piece;  and  yet  I liavebeen 
always  tre.ated  as  a gentleman,  because  I commanded  it, 
and  was  expected  to  keep  up  the  appearunre  of  one. 
Why?  Deponent  sayeth  not.  Then, 'I  maintain  that  super- 
intendents  of  works  of  my  class  are  not  paid  at  all  in  pro- 
portion to  their  merits,— possibly  there  are  exceptions. 

M.  M. 


CLERKS  OF  WORKS  AND  THEIR  DUTIES, 
AND  ARCHITECTS  AND  THEIR  DUTIES. 

Sir, — In  your  last  week’s  issue  “ A London  Architect  ” 
complains  of  the  want  of  proper  qualifications  in  the  class 
of  persons  offering  themselves  as  "clerks  of  works,”  and 
also  stateswhat,  in  his  opinion,  should  be  their  qualifica- 
tions. 

Perchance  " A London  Architect  ” would  not  object  to 
know  the  qualifications  the  Government  insist  on  for  the 
War  Department  clerks  of  works,  whose  duties  are  princi- 
pally the  construction  nod  maintenance  of  barracks  and 
other  army  buildings. 

If  we  turn  to  the  last  Report  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners,  we  shall  find  that  the  qualifications  for  a clerk 
of  works,  as  stated  in  the  Code  of  Regulations,  are,  that 
"He  must  be  fully  acquainted  with  designing,  building, 
artificers’  work,  and  the  quality  of  building  materials  of 
every  description : he  should  be  competent  to  draw,  with 
neatness  and  accuracy,  plans,  sections,  and  elevations, 
and  be  qualified  to  give  detailed  working  plans  for  the 
different  parts  of  a building:  he  must  understand  tho- 
ronghly  how  to  estimate  and  measure  works  of  all  kinds; 
and,  in  order  to  obtain  promotion  from  a lower  to  a 
higher  class,  he  must  be  prepared  to  pass  a further  exa- 
mination in  architecture,  drawing,  the  value  and  mea- 
surement of  work,  the  quality  of  materials,  and  the  keep- 

IiDgof  accounts. 

No  person  is  to  be  appointed  without  these  qualifica- 
tions ; and,  in  addition  thereto,  he  must  possess  the 
strictest  integrity,  activity,  and  attention.” 
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In  order  unmistakcably  to  ascertain  that  he  is  properly 
qualified,  the  candidate  has  first  to  undergo  a proba- 
tionary employment  of  at  least  six  months ; and,  if  he  per- 
form his  duties  satisfactorily  during  that  period,  he  is  then 
sent  to  London,  and  has  to  pass  a rigid  examination  (of 
about  a fortnight’s  duration)  before  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners, prior  to  receiving  his  official  appointment  as 
a clerk  of  works  of  the  lowest  class. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that,  while  the  Government  is 
thus  particular  in  ascertaining  that  his  qualifications  are 
up  to  the  required  standard,  he  is  not  obliged  to  produce 
any  professional  te-xtimonials,  diplomas,  or  anything  of 
that  kind.  It  matters  not  whetherhis  father  be  a peer  or 
a plebeian,  so  long  as  the  public  are  not  put  to  any  ex- 
pense for  his  professional  education,  and  he  really  pos- 
sesses the  qualifications  laid  down,  which  are  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  him,  as  he  has  to  act  up  to  them  daily ; 
and  it  is  not  intended  that  he  should  ever  become  one  of 
the  drones  in  the  official  hive. 

"A  I,ondon  Aichitect”  may  not  object  to  know  also 
the  education,  training,  and  qualifications  that  the  Go- 
vernment consider  necessary  for  their  War  Department 
architects,  who.se  duties  are  also  in  barrack  construction 
and  maintenance,  and  who  are  placed  in  authority  over 
the  clerks  of  works  ; and  here,  be  it  said,  the  kind  and  fos- 
tering  hand  of  Government  is  atonce  displayed,  to  ensure 
having,  to  use  “ A London  Architect’s  ” concluding  quo- 
tation, “the  right  man  in  the  right  place.” 

The  embryo  War  Department  architect  is  therefore 
taken  in  hand  by  the  Government  in  his  tender  years  of 
boyhood ; and,  having  previously  obtained  some  elemen- 
tary schooling,  he  is  sent  to  a Government  college,  and  a 
chance  afforded  him  of  learning  all  sorts  of  things,  mili- 
tary and  civil,  except  architecture.  His  education  is 
completed  at  Chatham,  where  he  is  drilled  and  dis- 
ciplined as  a soldier  for  about  four  months;  at  the  end 
of  which  he  commences  his  architectural  studies  in  right 
earnest,  and  makes  such  amazing  progress  that  in  the 
space  of  about  a fortnight  he  comes  forth,  with  about  a 
score  of  years  over  his  head,  a completely  finished,  and 
we  must  presume,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  a 
duly  qualified  War  Department  architect;  and  forthwith, 
without  any  examination  whatever  as  to  his  real  quali- 
fications, he  is  placed  in  architectural  charge  of  the 
barracks  and  army  buildings,  for  which  he  is  held  respon- 
sible to  the  country ; and,  extraordinary  as  it  may  appear, 
lie  is  invariably  successful  in  all  his  professional  duties,  if 
we  are  to  judge  by  the  fact  that  he  never  fails  to  get  pro- 
moted  to  the  highest  rank,  if  spared  for  any  length  of 
time  to  his  country. 

Now  it  is  understood  there  existsa  differeuce  of  opinion . 
between  the  War  Department  architects  and  the  War 
Dcpartmentclerks  of  works,  as  towhatthe  proper  qualifi- 
cations and  duties  of  these  two  distinct  classes  of  public 
servants  ought  to  be.  The  clerks  of  works  think,  no 
doubt,  that  their  qualifications  and  duties  arc  rather  too 
hi^h  for  their  position  and  pay,  and  the  architects  rather 
too  low ; whilst  it  may  be  presumed  the  architects  them- 
selves think  that  everything  is  admirably  arranged.  This 
question  is  now  again  umier  the  consideration  of  the 
Government;  and,  if  report  speaks  truth,  thehigh  ofTlcials 
are  in  a quandary,  and  scarcely  know  whatto  decide  on. 

An  Enoinekr. 


THE  DECAY  OF  STONE  AT  ST.  GEORGE’S 
CATHEDRAL,  SOUTHWARK. 

Sir,— It  is  somewhat  strange  that  so  stout  a champion 
of  good  material  as  Mr.  Smith  appears  to  be  should  com- 
mcnce  Ins  attack  on  my  father  anil  others,  at  St.  (icorge’s, 
with  an  apology  for  the  faulty  stone  used  at  the  IIiniscs 
of  Parliament ; but  It  is  evident  that  the  statement  con- 
ceniing  the  decay  of  stone  at  St.  George’s  is  a mere  feint 
to  draw  oft'  public  attention  from  the  lamentable  condi- 
tion of  the  Palace  of  Westminster. 

Mr.  Smith  is  set  np  by  others  for  this  purpose,  and  his 
laudatory  .ilUisicm  to  St.  George’s,  as  " an  edifice  possess- 
ing so  inucli  architectural  merit,”  is  far  ton  poor  a cloak 
to  conceal  the  object  in  view.  Mr.  Smith,  or  any  one  else, 
may  lament  the  decay  which  appears  in  the  stone,  not 
only  of  St.  George’s,  but  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  well 
as  of  numerous  other  buildings  in  London;  but  why 
should  St.  George’s  be  singled  out  and  made  to  bear  the 
blame  of  all  the  re.st? 

1 do  not  intend  to  enter  into  the  question  why  Bath 
stone  was  used  in  the  main  body  of  St.  George’s,  and  Caen 
stone  in  the  parapet,  pinnacles,  and  other  ornamentations, 
for  I am  myself  at  a loss  to  know  the  reason  ; more  espe- 
cially since  Caen  stone  in  this  instance  was  more  costly 
than  Bath,  inasmuch  as  the  contractor  had  a quarry  of 
the  latter  material;  nor  am  I about  to  defend  its  being 
used,  although  the  reason  which  Mr.  Smith  adduces  in 
favour  of  the  selection  of  the  stone  for  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  stands  equally  for  the  stone  used  at  St. 
George’s.  Indeed,  I know  several  instances  where  Caen 
stone  has  stood  twenty  years,  and  stilt  retains  tlie  arrises 
as  sharp  as  on  the  day  they  were  worked,  whilst  the  Bath 
stone  at  its  side  has  perished,  and  has  had  to  be  replaced. 
Leaving  to  others  the  castigation  which  this  paltry  attack 
deserves,  I will  simply  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
the  fact,  that  whilst  mention  is  made  of  “ Pugin’s  build- 
ing” in  one  case,  the  architect’s  name  is  studiously 
avoided  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Smith  has  the  simplicitj'  to  wonder  why  the  mate- 
rials used  in  such  a building  as  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
should  be  called  iu  question  by  the  public  pres.s  ; whilst, 
ns  he  curiously  expresses  it,  " the  case  is  very  differeut  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  where  there  is  an  immense 
amount  of  decay,  and  little  said  about  it.”  In  this  last 
sentence  lies  the  whole  point  and  gist  of  the  letter.  It  is 
to  s,&y  a little  7nore  about  it,  that  Mr.  Smith  comes  forward, 
and  goes  on  the  principle  of  " Lay  it  011  thick,  something 
will  stick.” 

In  answer  to  his  question,  why  so  much  is  said  about 
the  decay  in  the  stone  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
so  little  about  St.  George’s,  1 should  have  thought  that 
he  would  have  had  the  sense  to  have  guessed  the  reason, 
in  the  fact  that  whilst  one  is  the  principal  public  building 
of  the  day,  costing  the  nation  something  over  two  mil- 
lions, the  other  is  simply  a private  and  comparatively 
humble  edifice,  costing  but  an  infinitesimal  portion  of 
such  a sum. 

The  truth  about  St.  George’s  is  simply  this that  the 
entire  stonework  in  the  body  of  the  church  is  as  solid  as 
on  the  day  on  which  it  was  completed:  the  decay  exists 
only  iu  the  parapet  and  ornamentations,  which  a con- 
tractor has  agreed  to  reinstate  in  an  approved  and  dura- 
ble stone  for  the  sum  of  scof. ; and  I trust  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  this  will  be  carried  into  execution. 

E;  Welby  Pugin, 
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the  builder. 


COMPENSATION  CASES. 


jyood  V.  TAe  Metropolitan  Railway  Company.— This 
iscase  was  decided  before  Mr.  Scijeant  Hayes,  assessor, 
I and  a special  jury,  at  the  Sheriff's  Court,  Clcrkenwell, 
r on  tne  1st  instant,  For  the  plaintiff,  Mrs.  Deborah  Wood, 
It  was  stated  that  she  had  sustained  injury  to  the  amount 
fof  about  oOOZ.,  through  the  works  of  the  Metropolitan 
j Railway  Company,  by  which  her  house  had  been  ren- 
icdered  unfit  for  habitation,  and  her  tenant  had  been 
iti^ed  out  by  the  police.  Believed  that  the  houses 
•'Would  require  to  be  absolutely  rebuilt.  The  premises 
iwere  now  known  as  No.  9,  Guildford-place,  but  when 
rfirst  built  were  described  as  being  " in  Spaficlds.”  They 
.were  let  for  30C  a year  to  Mrs.  Ingold,  who  had  occupied 
^ considerable  time,  which  was  the  reason 
iwhy  the  rent  was  not  raised,  notwithstanding  they  had 
jMomo  worth  40/.  or  50/.  h year.  The  housi  was  per- 
dectly  .,afe  when  therailway  works  commenced.  So  early 
V Ia  k apparent  that  the  house  began  to  sink  j and 
"®'=cssaiy  to  put  up  shores  to  support  it 
works  were  actually  going  on.  The 
cGoyeniment  inspector  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  appli- 
^ magistrate,  and  to  get  a warrant  to  eject  the 
ieMuLs,  on  the  groimd  that  the  houses  were  unsafe,  and 
iinht  for  habitation. 

iilWiT  if'.?''  1°™'  "“Wtect,  gave  evidence  tor  the 
The  “shbove  effect,  stating  that  the  depth  from 

surface  of  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  arch  of  the 
«ic  tunnei,  it  was 

dSLhesY  i'V  f™  ‘he  plaintiff,  is  16  feet 

h he-]  y.  itness  s attention  was  called  to  the  state  of 
Che  houses  m Guildford-place  at  the  latter  end  of  July  or 
Je  bemmiug  of  August.  A settlement  had  t.keu  plLe' 
-toor  Thr.m "“'‘Sin  ‘he  wall  aud  the  sill  in  the  front 
^ seemed  to  go  towards  Bagnigge  Wells- 
Thii  i^wefun®  opening  all  along  the  floor. 

™ crackmg  along  the  front  of  the  house, 
removed  from  the  floor  boards  nearly  two 
wLe  V‘  bottom,  where  the  s^truts 

JnnA  strong.  Had  watched  the  premises  ever 

iince  the  commencement  of  August.  The  damage  had 
rery  much  increased.  Did  not  think  that  the  house  ' 
wuld  be  put  into  its  former  state  without  rebuilding.  The 
pxpense  of  doing  that  would  be  about  500/.,  if  the  old  ma- 
uriais  were  used.  Had  been  over  the  house  so  recently  as  ' 
•le  present  monuitg.  when  he  found  a fresh  settlement  ' 
“ b's  cross-examination  he  stated  that,  when  ho  first 
house,  he  examined  it  to  see  whether  there 
rere  any  cracks  m it.  Saw  some  indication  of  an  old 
«tt  ement  but  very  little  indeed.  It  had  been  paCited 
w.  It  might  have  been  there  more  than  twenty  years 

' lU  «r  ^ tlie  ground  landlord,  the  Mar- 

m nf  evi.tance  stated  that  this  was 

houses  in  a hke  position.  The  front  wall 
oulcl  at  least  require  to  be  rebuilt,  and  the  foundations  ' 
link  down  as  deep  as  the  ground  had  been  moved.  | 
IThe  jury  then  proceeded  to  view  the  premises.  1 

■Mr.  Richards,  architect  and  surveyor,  was  next  cxn  I 
and  said  the  house  might  be  repaired  without 
effectively,  so  as  to  be  as  good  as  it  was  ' 
fore  It  was  rent  The  brickwork  bond  was  broken  He 
iDuld  recommend  rebuilding,  at  acostof450/.  to  500/. 

IMr.  Randall,  architect  and  surveyor;  Mr.  Langmead 
^der;  and  the  tenant,  also  gave  evidence  for  the  plain’ 

, Out  no  witnesses  were  examined  on  the  part  of  the 
ijnpany ; and,  after  addresses  by  the  counsel  and  assessor 
jury  gave  a verdict  of  250/.  for  the  plaintiff. 

•Vewrs.  Cottam,  Ironfounders.  v.  TAe  Metropolitan 

■ H/wrtp  Company. -This  was  an  inquiry  under  the 

^Tt  * special  jury,  at  the  Sheriff’s 

mrt,  Red  Lion-sqnare.  Serjeant  Hayes,  assessor. 

I appeared  for  the  claimant,  and  Mr 

il.  Lloyd  for  the  company. 

DPhe  claim  was  for  damage  occasioned  by  the  formation 
iche  railway,  in  tunnel,  under  the  roadwayinfrontof  the 
imant  s premises  in  the  York.road,  Battle-bridge. 

)^e  claim  was  869/.  for  damage,  and  aoO/.  for  loss  and 
convenience  during  the  period  of  restoration  of  wall  &c 
'1'  question  in  the 

ir  1856  on  lease,  for  ninety-eight  years,  at  a yearly  rent  of 
i. ; and  in  the  year  1857  they  enclosed  it  with  a brick  wall 
i-eet  in  height.  This  wall  was  erected  extra  thick,  so  as  to 
afterwards  continued  upwards  for  three  stories  of  work 
-ps,  but  up  to  the  present  time  the  workshops  had  not 
n commenced. 

ilvidence  was  given  for  the  claimant  that  in  July.  J86o 
acations  of  settlement  were  observed  in  the  wit  next 
i ork-road,  and  also  to  the  extent  of  fifteen  feet  in  the 
^ wall  next  Edward-street  (this  was  just  after  the 
way  had  been  formed  under  the  York-road  in  front  of 
) premises) / these  indications  continued  to  increase 
il  the  end  of  October,  1861,  when  on  exaramation  it 
' found  ^at  the  front  wall  had  declined  from  the  uo- 
t towards  the  York-road  ij  inch,  and  that  in  the 
^ wall  next  Edward-street  there  were  two  cracks 
York  road*  of  an  inch,  opening  towards 

1 idence  was  also  given  for  the  claimant  that  now,  before 
.^udof  buildmg  could  be  erected,  it  would  be  neces- 

■ to  takedown  the  wall  next  the  York-road,  and  about 
tet  of  the  return  road  next  Edward-street,  to  excavate 

conbnue  the  foundations  of  these  walls  down  to 
evel  of  the  bottom  of  the  railway  tunnel,  and  then  to 
J it*®  ® increased  thickness  • 

ithat  the  expense  of  this  would  be  869/. 

^ the  Company,  it  was  maintained  that  Messrs.  Cot- 
»iad  no  right  to  the  maiutenance  of  the  soil  of  the 
:^y,  the  wall  being  a modem  erection:  that  the 
o^nce  was  occasioned  by  the  heavy  wall  erected  at 
uctreme  edge  of  their  land;  and  that  the  soil  would 
tave  subsided  if  the  said  wall  had  not  been  erected 
ejL^  foimd  a verdict  for  the  defendants,  on  the 
ad  that  the  soil  would  not  have  sunk  if  the  wall  had 
eeu  erected  by  the  claimants. 

. MuUma,  Mr.  Hitchie,  Mr.  E.  Woodthorpe,  and  Mr, 

■1^,  8im-eyors,  were  for  the  claimants;  Mr.  R.  A 
lill  and  Mr.  Charles  Lee,  surveyors,  for  the  Com- 
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PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  BUILDING.# 
\'ENTiLATOR8.”  C.  Ga»i»io»,  Cloak -lane,  Lon- 
don.^ Dated  14th  March,  1861.— This  Invention 
consists  of  a box  or  case  composed  of  any  suitable 
material,  preferably  of  zinc.  The  outer  side  or 
face  of  this  box  is  nerfnr.itpd  with  omoii 


ONCiiENTAi,  — Subscriptions  are  being  ob- 
d in  Glasgow,  in  aid  of  a memorial  about  to 
ised  m the  county  of  Ayr  to  the  memory  of 
tate  Earl  of  Eglinton.  There  is  some  talk 
lin  Ireland,  of  erecting  a monument  to  the 

learl,  by  a national  subscription. A vault 

V being  erected  in  the  cemetery,  Cheltenham 
3st  of  which  will  be  1,000^. 


— '"•“M  i'xwciu.ujy  ui  ziuc.  J.U0  outer  Bide  or 
face  of  this  box  is  perforated  with  small  apertures, 
or  formed  of  wire  or  network.  The  inner  side  or 
face  IS  divided  into  a series  of  rectangular  or  other 
shaped  spaces,  each  alternate  one  being  perforated 
or  of  open  network.  The  edges  of  this  face  are 
turned  over  so  as  to  form  guides  or  grooves,  within 
which  a cover  or  shutter  slides.  This  cover  is 
divided  into_  spaces  similar  to  those  upon  the  face 
upon  which  it  slides.  Each  of  the  alternate  spaces 
upon  the  face  of  the  slide  is  either  perforated  or 
entirely  cut  away,  the  other  spaces  remaining 
uncut  or  non-perforated.  When  the  side  is  drawn 
back  the  cut  oat  portions  of  the  slide  coincide  with 
the  perforated  or  open  network  of  the  face  below : 
when  pushed  in  the  opposite  direction  the  perfo- 
rated or  open  network  spaces  of  the  face  are 
covered  by  the  non-perforated  space  in  the  slide. 

Imp^vements  in  Sash-Frames  and  Sashes, 
AND  IN  Balance  Weights  to  be  used  there- 
WITH.”  J.  Beakin,  Birmingham.  Dated  15th 
March,  1861. — This  invention  consist^'in  dispensing 
with  theuseof  innerand  outer  casings,  back-linings 
pocket  pieces,  parting  beads,  aud  laths,  and  sash 
beads,  by  the  employment  of  tubes,  for  which  the 

, patentee  prefers  metal  tubes  tocontain  the  weights 

I and  a solid  pulley  stile  grooved  to  receive  tongues 
upon  the  sashes.  The  improvements  in  the  sashes 
I consist  in  grooving  them  upon  their  edges  to  re- 
^ ceive  moveable  tongues  to  be  inserted  in  the 
grooves  of  the  sash  frame  and  sash,  by  which  he  is 
enabled  readily  to  remove  a sash  from  the  frame 
lor  glazing  and  cleansing,  without  disturbing  any 
beads  or  other  work,  and  at  the  same  time  obtaining 
a more  perfect  wind-tight  fit  between  the  parts, 
with  fewer  angles  for  the  accumulation  of  dust. 

, Ihe  cords  may  be  inserted  at  the  back  of  the 
, pulley  8ti  e,  and  they  will  thus  be  completely  con- 
I cealed  ; these  cords  pass  over  a wooden  roller,  se- 
j cured  to  the  pulley  stile  above  the  weights.  The 
■ improvements  in  these  weights  consist  in  making 
i them  jointed  or  articulated,  so  that  they  will 
a bead  at 

I the  bottom,  by  which  he  dispenses  altogether  with 
j the  pocket  pieces  usuaUy  inserted  in  the  sash 
, frame,  and  obtains  a means  of  instantly  adiustin? 
the  necessary  weights  for  the  sash.  He  can  re- 
move them  for  the  purposes  of  repair  without  da- 
mage  to  any  existing  work,  the  bead  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  tubes  coming  out  under  the  floor,  or  at 
the  back  of  the  skirting,  allowing  an  easy  mode  of 
access  to  the  weights. 

’'t™.  J-  Boltin, 

Dated  19th  March, 
'Tc  “™ation  consists  of  Improred  appa- 
ratus through  which  atmospheric  air,  heot,  and 
smoke  arc  caused  to  pass,  the  said  apparatus  being 
so  constructed  as  to  present  a large  surface  from 
which  the  heat  radiates,  and  also  the  heated  air 
passes  to  be  given  off  when  and  as  desired.  For 
example,  in  adapting  this  invention  for  heating 
Turkish  baths,  the  patentee  proceeds  as  follows  — 

He  conveys  air  from  the  street  through  an  ordi- 
nary  area  grating  down  a shaft  formed  of  wood 
or  other  suitable  material,  to  a flue  under  the 
door  of  the  room  which  it  is  desired  to  heat  The 
flue  passes  towards  a flre-hole ; and  when  within 
about  three  or  four  feet  thereof  the  shaft  bifur- 
cates or  branches  off  in  two  opposite  directions  so 
as  to  embrace  by  two  flnes  each  side  of  the  flro- 
hole-  ■The  top  of  the  flre-hole  is  formed  of  a plate 
of  metal,  whence  the  heat  from  the  fuel  in  the 
flre-hole  radiates ; and,  impinging  against  another 
metal  plate  hxed  m the  brickwork  of  the  fire- 
hole,  enters  by  an  opening  into  a large  chamber 
or  reservoir  of  heat  built  immediately  over  the 
top  of  the  flre-hole.  In  connection  with  the  said 
hot  a.r  chamber  and  flre-hole  are  two  separate 
flues,  one  over  the  other ; one  of  such  said  flues 
conducts  the  smoke  from  the  flre-hole  under  the 

smoke  in^to  the  chimney  shaft  situate  alongside  of 
hot  i7'h°\  ^ from  the  said 

tion  under  the  flooring  of  the  room.  A perforated 
plate  or  plates  of  metal  is  or  are  let  into  the  floor 
for  the  passage  of  heat  into  the  room  i two  or 
more  branch  pipes  are  also  connected  to  the  afore- 
said hot-air  pipe  turning  upwards  into  the  floor  of 
Sn  with  rotatory  ventilators 

flush  with  the  floor.  By  these  means  a body  of  hot 
air  may  be  let  into  the  room  or  building,  as 
desired.  It  is  proposed  to  arrange  reclining  seats 
or  cnshioiia  over  or  upon  the  aforesaid  fluei,  and 


also  to  leave  a small  space  between  the  sides 
thereof  and  the  wall  of  the  room  through  which 
the  heated  air  passes  into  the  room. 

Manchester. 

Dated  30th  March,  I861.-This  invention  relates 
particularly  to  casements  known  ns  French  lights 
which  open  inwards ; aud  the  object  is  to  prevent 
ram  penetrating  through  them  to  the  interior  of 
the  room : the  invention  consists  in  making 
grooves  and  rebates  round  both  the  framework  of 
the  window,  and  the  casement  of  the  light  which 
moves  on  hinges  in  wards  j so  that,  if  tile  rain  heats 
heavily  against  the  outside  of  the  window,  it  will 
find  Its  way  into  the  grooves,  and  run  out  at  the 
bottom  on  to  the  sill,  instead  of  beating  into  the 
room,  as  is  the  case  with  the  French  lights  as 
hitherto  constructed.  ® 

Construction  and  Ornamentation  or 
Articles  made  op  Terra  Cotta,  Stoneware 
AND  Plastic  Clays,  adapted  poe  tiie  cov* 
struction  op  Fireproof  Stairs,  Steps  Land 
INGS  &c.”  AT  B^anckard,  BlackfriaVs-r^, 
London.— Dated  3rd  April,  1861.— This  inven- 
tion  consists,  first,  as  regards  the  improvements 
n the  manufacture  of  columns,  in  shaping  a 
hollow  cylinder  or  shell  of  terra  cotta,  in  lengths 
say  of  4 feet  each  m a mould  formed  in  two  parts 
m the  direction  of  its  length  : the  plastic  material 
IS  hrst  spread  over  the  surface  of  one-half  of  the 
mould:  a rod  of  metal  is  then  placed  thereon 
lengthwise  of  the  mould,  and  the  plastic  material 
worked  round  and  about  the  same:  another  similar 
rod  18  then  placed  by  the  side  of  the  former  rod 
and  at  any  desired  distance  therefrom,  and  the 
plastic  material  worked  round  same  us  before  ■ and 
this  IS  repeated  round  the  half  mould  i tlio  plastic 
material  is  then  worked  over  tho  whole  until  a 
half  cylinder  or  shell  has  been  formed,  so  that 
when  the  aforesaid  rods  are  withdrawn,  hollow 
chambers  or  channels  are  thus  formed  about  mid- 
way  in  the  thickness  of  the  aforesaid  half.cvliuder 
or  shell.  T he  other  half  of  the  mould  is  similarly 
treated,  and  the  two  half  shells  are  united  toge- 
ther,  and  to  a moulded  base  or  cap  piece  if  re- 
quircd,  to  form  either  the  top  or  bottom  of  tho 
column ; and  m this  state  the  moulded  material 
IS  dried,  then  removed  from  the  moulds,  and 
placed  _m  the  kiln  to  be  burnt  or  baked.  The 
atoresaid  hollow  chambers  allow  the  hot  air  and 
vapours  to  pass  through  them,  and  thus  preserve 
the  moulded  form  from  distortion  or  alteration  of 
shape.  To  construct  a column,  say,  18  feet  long 
the  patentee  places  four  of  such  leogths  one  upon 
another  endwise,  connecting  them  together  bv 
cement.  He  then  inserts  solid  or  nearly  solid 
cores  or  dowels  of  terra  cotta,  stone,  or  iron  in- 
Bide  same  . the  dowels  being  of  such  lengths  as 
to  break  joint  with  each  length  of  hollow  cylinder 
and  he  cements  or  grouts  the  whole  together 
with  cement ; and,  finally,  he  affixes  the  cun  of 
tto  column  thereto,  moulded  in  half  moulds,  as 
before  stated.  A column  thus  made  ho  has  found 
extremely  strong,  aud  this  mode  of  manufac- 
posts,  pedestals, 

standards,  and  similar  articles.  Secondly,  as  re- 
gards  the  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of 
landings,  slabs,  and  tiles;  it  consists  in  forming 
holes  longitudinally  and  transversely  of  the  ma? 
terial  m the  thickness  thereof  in  moulds  as  before 
stated  or  otherwise.  Thirdly,  as  regards  the  im- 
provement  m the  ornamentation  of  articles  made 
ot  teiTO-cotta,  stoneware,  and  plastic  clays,  it  con- 
sists m compressing  the  plastic  material  with  the 

without  the  bofore-meutioned  hollow  channels 
and  then  removing  some  of  tho  plastic  matoriai 
by  hand,  or  indenting  by  the  mould,  then  burning 
’f  filling  in  such  removed  of 

indented  parts  with  coloured  clays,  marble,  stones 
wood,  metals,  scagliola,  vitreous,  and  other  colours’ 
surk”  afterwards  re-melting  the  whole’ 


"Chimney  H^.”  Abiagdon-street, 

Westminster.  Dated  23rd  March,  1861.— This 


• From  the  Engineer's  Lists,  and  other  sources. 


. AsijkAt  mniou,  lOOi. — this 

invention  consists  of  a chimney-head  constructed 
ot  teira  cotta,  zinc,  iron,  or  other  suitable  mate- 
rial,  having  a cylindrical,  octagonal,  or  other 
shaped  tube  closed  at  the  top,  but  provided  with 
an  opening  or  openings  in  the  side  of  the  tube  a 
short  distance  down  from  the  closed  top,  for  tho 
issue  of  the  smoke.  This  opening,  or  these  open- 

the  inside  of  the  tube,  by  means  of  a cylindrical 
octagonal,  or  other  shaped  short  tube  attached  to 
the  first-named  tube,  which  chamber  is  open  at 
top  and  boUom  for  the  passage  of  the  smoke, 
-to  both  of  these  last-named  openings  the  patentee 
attaches  coverings  or  shields  in  the  shape  of  hol- 
low truncated  cones,  or  octagonal  or  other  shaped 
fiUDciitcii  pynimids,  wlioae  fimallcr  ojifinin-rK 
large  enough  to  leave  ii,mo.v  tputes  for  Ihc  pas- 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Nov.  16>  1861. 


sase  of  the  smoke  round  the  first-namod  tuhe 
of  the  ahoveuamed  corenugs  or  shields  may  have 
Srvcd  ta  lieu  of  straight  surfaces  thus  deflectmg 
Se  wind  in  both  an  upward  and  downward  direc 
tioD  Over  each  of  these  wind  deflectors  he  places 
one  or  more  similar  deflectors  ; or  he  places  one  or 
more  such  deflectors  over  the  top  opening  of  the 
chamber,  and  only  one  over  the  bottom 
or  one  or  more  at  the  bottom  and  one  only  at  the 
top,  according  to  the  particular  circumstances 
under  which  the  improved  chimney-heads  are 
applied.  He  sometimes  constructs  such  betore- 
mentioned  chamber  and  wind-deflectors  of  angle 
iron  or  of  iron  of  a semicircular  or  other-shaped 
section,  or  of  a similar  shape,  in  any  other  suitable 
material.  He  sometimes  forms  round  openings  m 
the  side  of  the  first-named  tuhe  or  shield  or  shields, 

of  angular  or  halfcyliiidrical-shaped  section,  which 

serves  to  direct  any  current  ot  wind  that  my 
enter  the  chamber  away  from  the  aforesaid  side 
opening  The  chamber  and  wind  deflectors  are 
fixed  to  the  central  tube  by  means  of  round  or  flat 
stays  or  partitions,  or  in  any  other  suitable 


mauner. 

Plastering  Walls  and  Ceilings. 


DixoJi,  Newport,  Monmouthshire.  Hated  17th 
April,  1861.— This  invention  consists  of_^_an  im- 


proved  method  of  covering  walls  andceilmphy 


nieaus  of  plates  composed  of  librous  and  plastic 
substances,  suck  ns  gjpsum,  ashes,  manilla  hemp, 
or  cocoa-nut  fibre,  sawdust,  or  any  other  suitable 
materials.  These  materials  are  well  incorporated 
one  with  the  other,  by  being  passed  through  a 
devil,  or  other  suitable  crushing  or  mixing  appa- 
ratus; and,  when  reduced  to  a proper  consistency, 
the  patentee  adds  about  one  ton  of  plaster  of 
Paris  of  commerce ; a portion  of  this  compound 
is  then  mixed  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  water 
or  other  liquid  to  render  it  into  a paste,  which  is 
put  into  moulds,  and  then  pressed  by  means  of 
suitable  presses  in  the  usual  way ; and,  when  dry, 
is  ready  for  use. 


” Take,  for  instance,  thenorth-westpalace  of  Nimroud. 
which  would  almost  seem  to  have  heeu  the 
which  the  royal  palace  at  Jerusalem  .la  feet 

the  Nimrood  Palace  is  nearly  a square,  of  about  310  feet 

each  way ; and  the  area  of  Solomon  s fert 

200  feet.  In  front  at  Nimroud  was  a great  hall,  1 leet 
long  by  32  feet  wide;  and  in 

hall,  the  house  of  Lebanon,  160  feet  by  75/eet.  The  halls 
at  Nimroud  were  supported  by  rows  of  pillors,  not  oi 
stone,  but  of  wood;  and  the  o^ 

■oua,  was  a spadoaa  opm  " “a 


Jerusalem  was  also  a court.  On  the  sides,  at  ^™^ou  ‘ 
•ere  suites  of  apartments  three  deep,  decreasing  in  width 
_3  they  receded  from  the  light  supplied  from  the  great 
court  i and  at  Jerusalem  were  "’'"dows  inthrcyows,  and 
light  against  light  in  three  ranks.  At  Nirnioud,  m the 
rear  was  a double  suite  of  apartments;  and  in  the  vear  at 
Jerusalem  were  the  separate  suites  of  the  king  anil  tlie 
queen.  At  Nimroud  the  interior  walls  were  lined  with 
sculptured  slabs  j and  at  Jerusalem  the  apartments  were 
also  wainscoted  with  stones  carved  m mutation  of  trees 
and  plants. 


The  present  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  in 
Mr.  Lewin’s  estimation,  agrees  in  so  many  par- 
ticulars with  the  Basilica  of  Constantine,  that  the 
coinciilence  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
identity  of  the  two;  and  whether  the  sepulchre  be 
now  as  it  was  when  the  Bedeemer  was  laid  in  it,  or 
whether  it  be  cither  partially  or  totally  changed  ; 
here,  on  this  very  spot,  he  believes,  the  body 
was  ’laid  in  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea; 
and  he  asks,— If  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  as  Mr. 
Fergusson  supposes,  be  the  church  erected  by 
Constantine  over  the  Sepulchre,  when  did  it  lose 
that  character  ? and  when  did  the  present  church 
on  the  opposite  hill  acquire  the  honour  ? 


other  tokens,  such  as  the  recess  where  the  bod; 
was  laid  being  “ on  the  right  side,”  and  so  cut  ai 
to  afford  place  for  “ two  angels  in  white,  the  oni 
at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the  feet/’  and  so  on 
the  author  endeavours  to  identify  the  sepulchre, ti 
a great  extent,  even  as  it  at  present  exists;  ii 
which  endeavour  he  also  makes  good  use  of  tin 
“ garden”  in  which  the  sepulchre  stood ; ant 
which,  he  considers,  was  an  area  planted  witl 
funereal  shrubs,  and  connected  with  the  sepulchn 
itself,  and  not  a pleasure  garden  for  the  living. 

The  author,  in  his  preface,  acknowledges  hi 
obligation  to  his  accomplished  relative,  Mrs 
Spencer  Lewin,  for  her  assistance  in  constructinj 
an  accompanying  map  of  Jerusalem. 


IVodI'.s  Rctclbcj). 


Jerusalem:  a Sketch  of  the  City  and  Temple,  from 
the  earliest  Times  to  the  Siege  of  Titus.  By 
Thomas  Lewin,  Esq.,  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  M.A.  London ; Longman  & Co.  1861. 
The  already  “ vexed  questions”  regarding  the 
genuineness  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  site  of 
the  Jewish  Temple  and  Antonia,  the  courses  of 
the  ancient  walls,  and  other  points  of  interest 
connected  with  tho  topography  of  Jerusalem,  re- 
garding most  of  which  such  discordant  views  have 
been  taken  by  Forgnsson,  Thriipp,  Bobinson, 
Barclay,  Schultz,  Krali’t,  and  others,  are  destined 
by  Mr.  Lewin’s  new  work  to  be  still  more  '“vexed” 
than  ever.  He  states  that  he  has  little  hope  that 
his  own  lucubrations  will  solve  the  enigma ; but 
he  brings  no  little  force  of  argument  in  favour 
of  some  of  his  views.  Like  Mr.  Fergusson, 
however,  he  labours  uuder  the  disadvantage  of 
not  having  himself  examined  the  ground;  but  he 
appears  to  have  carefully  and  fairly  examined  tho 
various  theories. 

To  the  storehouse  of  facts  adduced  by  Robinson 
of  America,  the  author  confesses  himself  to  be  more 
particularly  indebted  for  his  materials;  but,  so  far 
from  coming  to  Kobinson’s  conclusions,  he  is  of  opi- 
nion that  not  one  of  the  four  propositions  put  for- 
ward  by  him  is  correct, — that  Sion  was  not  the 
south-western  hill, — that  the  site  of  the  Temple 
was  not  that  of  the  Mosque, — that  the  tower  just 
south  of  the  Jaffa-gate  was  not  Hippicus, — and 
that  the  Damascus-gatewasnoi  in  the  second  wall. 

As  regards  Mr.  Fergusson,  who  has  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  elucidation  of  this  subject,  Mr. 
Lewin  acknowledges  that  he  has  adopted  many 
of  this  gentleman’s  original  views, — as  that  the 
tower  by  the  Jaffa-gate,  if  one  of  tho  towers  of 
Herod,  is  Phasaolus, — that  the  name  of  Sion 
belongs  not  to  the  western  hut  to  the  eastern 
hill, — and  that  the  Temple  must  have  stood  at  the 
south-western  corner  of  the  Haram.  He  also 
admits  that  the  architectural  knowledge  which 
Mr.  Fergusson  has  brought  to  bear  upon  the  de- 
scription of  the  Temple  is  of  the  last  importance. 
In  other  points,  however,  he  is  of  opinion  that 
Fergusson  has  “ gloriously  offended,” — as  in  at- 
tempting to  identify  the  Mosque  of  Omar  with 
the  Church  of  Constantine, — in  the  position  he 
has  assigned  to  Hippicus, — and  in  the  courses  of 
the  ancient  walls. 

The  greatest  light  which  has  yet  been  thrown 
upon  the  architectural  character  of  the  Palace  of 
Solomon,  Mr.  Lewin  is  of  opinion  is  derived  from 
the  recent  discoveries  in  and  near  Nineveh; 
Solomon  having  studiously  copied  the  Assyrian 
style, 


Through  all  the  historical  records,”  he  adds,  ” from 
that  time  to  this,  and  they  arc  voluminous  enough,  there 
is  not  a tittle  of  evidence,  and  not  even  a hint,  that  such 
a transference  wac  ever  made.  Besides,  how  was  it 
possible?  Streams  of  pilgrims,  from  the  days  of  Con- 
stantine downwards,  visited  yearly  the  holy  shrine  of  our 
Lord's  burial  and  resurrection ; and  how  could  they  have 
made  a mistake  ? Was  it  ever  read  or  heard  of,  that  any 
single  pilgrim,  in  any  age,  visited  the  Sukrali  as  the  site 
of  our  Lord’s  sepulchre? 

The  argument  chiefly  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  the 
only  writer  who  has  ventured  to  maintain  this  opinion,  is 
that,  from  architectural  indiria,  the  Mosque  of  Omar  must 
have  been  a Chri-stian  edifice,  erected  in  the  first  half  of 
the  fourth  century.  We  do  not  admit  the  fact ; but  sup- 
posing it  to  be  so,  does  it  follow  that  the  mosque  was 
built  by  Constantine  ? The  emperor  died  in  A.n.  337,  and 
the  mosque  may  have  been  built  by  Constantine’s  sue- 
cessor,  still  in  the  first  half  cf  the  fourth  century.  When 
the  Roman  world  became  Christian,  new  churches  for 
many  years  were  continually  springing  up;  and  the  so 
called  Mosque  of  Omar  may  have  been  one  of  the  number. 
At  what  precise  period  it  was  erected  may  never  be 
proved  ; but  it  is  clear  to  demonstration  that  the  author 
of  it  was  not  Constantine.” 


As  to  Constantine’s  own  precise  knowledge  that 
it  was  indeed  over  the  sepulchre  of  our  Lord  that 
The  Temple  ofVenus  which  he  removed  had  been 
built,  Mr.  Lewin  asks,  ” How  could  tradition  have 
gone  wrong  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  just  300 
years  after  the  Crucifixion?”  He  adopts  Mr. 
Fergusson'a  own  remark,  that,  during  the  first 
three  centuries  after  Christ,  a legend  was  not  so 
easily  invented  as  a few  centuries  later ; and  that 
men  who  tried  the  experiment  would  have  only 
been  laughed  at  for  their  pains.  In  the  days  of 
Constantine,  Mr.  Lewin  conceives,  not  the  least 
doubt  was  entertained  where  the  sepulchre  was 
situate ; and  the  only  hesitation  was  whether,  by 
removing  the  temple,  the  sepulchre  itself  could  bo 
recovered. 


"The  attempt  was  made,  the  temple  was  taken  away, 
and  the  substrata  removed,  until  tbe  natural  surface  of 
the  rock  was  reached  ; when,  to  their  great  joy,  and  be- 
yond their  most  ardent  hopes,*  the  very  sepulchre  came 
to  light.  The  emperor  and  his  coadjutors  might  certainly 
be  mistaken ; but,  as  the  sepulchre  was  known  to  be  under 
the  Temple  of  Venus,  the  area  to  be  explored  wa.s  very 
small  i and  it  is  not  likely  that  more  than  one  tomb  would 
answer  the  description,  more  particularly  as  the  Sepulchre, 
from  the  notices  of  it  in  Scripture,  had  some  remarkable 
and  characteristic  features.” 


Sketches  of  the  Natural  Sistory  of  Ceylon.  B, 
Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent,  K.C.S.,  LL.D.,  &.( 
Loudon  : Longman  & Co.,  1861. 

These  very  interesting  sketches,  a portion 
which  formed  a section  of  tbe  author’s  more  con 
prclieuslve  account  of  Ceylon,  which  came  unde 
our  notice  some  time  ago,  include  many  curior 
anecdotes  and  narratives  illustrative  of  the  liabil 
and  instincts  of  the  Singalese  mammalia,  bird 
reptiles,  fishes,  insects,  &c.;  and  also  amonograp 
of  the  elephant  and  a description  of  tbe  modes  t 
capturing  and  taming  it.  This  monograph  is  n 
plcte  with  interest,  and  is  obviously  written  b 
one  who  has  closely  observed  and  appreciated  tl 
semi-human  intelligence  of  the  elephant ; and  i 
wonder  that  Professor  Owen  speaks  so  highly  of 
as  he  does;  characterizing  it  as  “the  most  coc 
plcte  and  correct  history  on  record  of  that  stupei 
dons  animal.”  Were  we  to  say  more  on  tb 
subject  we  might  he  tempted  to  occupy  too  mm 
space,  without  giving  any  adequate  idea  after  f 
of  the  interest  of  the  monograph. 

Turning  to  another  of  the  many  subjects 
interest  contained  in  this  volume,  what  shall  v 
say  of  those  entomological  elephants,  the  spide 
of  Ceylon,  one  species  of  which  weaves  threads, 
cords  rather,  as  they  are  correctly  called,  athwa 
the  pathways,  which  more  than  once  actual 
lifted  Sir  Emerson’s  hat  off  his  head  in  ridinj 
and,  when  they  struck  the  face,  produced  a painl 
twang  across  that  tender  district  of  the  bod; 
There  is  a Ceylonese  spider  with  legs  which  wov 
span  an  ordinary-sized  breakfast  plate;  and 
seems  to  be  a fact,  now  pretty  well  authenticati 
that  these  fellows  seize  small  birds  and  feast  up 
their  blood ! It  is  also  known  that  there  are  sii 
spiders  both  in  Australia  and  in  Hindostan.  T 
webs  of  such  spiders  are  strong  enough  to  entan; 
and  hold  the  small  birds, on  whichthey  are  said  OC' 
sionally  tofeed.  Tbe  birds, however,aremoreof  t 
nature  of  humming-birds  than  of  larger  si 
Small  house  lizards  will  also  be  seized  and 
voured  by  these  spiders. 

The  work  before  us,  which  contains  a lai 
number  of  facts  first  brought  under  notice  by  t 
author  himself,  as  well  as  a general  account 
all  that  is  known  of  the  natural  history  of  ' 
very  interesting  island  of  which  he  was  some  ti 
the  ruler,  is  also  illustrated  by  neatly  100  engr 
ings,  from  original  drawings  by  Wolfe,  Forde,  f 
other  artists  who  have  made  such  subjects  tl 
exclusive  study ; and  altogether  the  volume  foj 
a valuable  acquisition  both  to  science  and  to  eni 
tainiug  literature. 


On  the  peculiarities  of  Jewish  sepulchres,  Mr. 
Lowin  gives  some  curious  and  interesting  details. 
One  peculiarity,  for  example,  of  such  sepulchres, 
about  the  time  of  our  Saviour’s  crucifixion,  was 
the  singular  mode  of  securing  the  door;  namely, 
by  a thick  circular  stone,  like  a heavy  mill-stone, 
which  moved  along  a groove,  cut  laterally  in  front 
of  the  sepulchre;  and  which,  when  the  tomb  was 
to  he  closed,  was  rolled  sideways  to  the  mouth  of 
the  sepulchre;  and,  when  admission  was  wanted, 
was  rolled  back.  In  the  Tombs  of  Helena,  or,  as 
they  are  now  called,  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  we 
have  to  this  day  a remarkably  well  preserved  spe- 
cimen of  this  machinery,  of  which  an  illustration 
is  given  by  Mr.  Lewin,  copied  from  Barclay.  Now 
every  one  will  remember  how,  at  the  entombment 
of  Jesus,  ” they  rolled  a great  stone  to  the  mouth 
of  tbe  sepulchre,”  and  how  “the  stone  was  rolled 
away,”  although  “ it  was  very  heavy  ;”  the  “ angel 
of  the  Lord”  having  “ rolled  back  the  stone  from 
the  door  and  sat  upon  it.”  By  these  and  various 


VARIOBUM. 

Mb.  Thomas  Hood,  of  whose  ability  with 
and  pencil  we  have  bad  occasion  to  speak, ^ 
illustrated  a little  volume  of  stories  by  his  sif 
Mrs.  Broderip, — “ Tiny  Tadpole,  and  other  Tal 
recently  published  by  Griffith  & Farrau.  “Spec 
back  in  tbe  Fairy’s  Car”  is  a quaint  little  c 
tion;”  and  in  the  “Village  Pump”  there 
considerable  amount  of  character.  Tbe  st( 
themselves  are  very  charmingly  written,  espec 
“The  Tour  of  a Sunbeam”  and  “The  L 

Architects.” “ The  Daughters  of  K ing  Dal 

by  Thomas  Hood  (Saunders  & Otley),  is  the 
important  poem  tbe  author  has  yet  attemptei 
is  a story  of  the  Mohammedan  invasion  of  Sc 
told  with  much  elegance  and  power,  and  tun 
the  artfulness  of  injured  womeu  ; — 


■ “ IVho  may  tell 

WTiat  cruel  vengeance  will  not  woman  wreak 
For  beauty  slighted,— e’en  where  barm  would  spi 


* Euseb.  Vit.  Const.,  iii.  30. 


Of  approbation. 

It  contains  several  passages  of  great 
Mr.  Hood  has  added  some  minor  poems  ci 
bnted  to  the  St.  James’s  Magazine,  and 
periodicals.  Of  these  we  like  best  “ The  Sc 

the  Lark  in  the  City.” Messrs.  Heat 

Butler’s  “ Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Stained 
Windows,”  although  but  a trade  publication 


Nov.  16,  1861.] 


taiiiB  some  Buggestive  memoranda,  and  by  the 
examples  it  gives,  with  prices,  affords  the  means 
39  to  what  can  be  done  for  a specified 

amount. 


THE  BUILDER. 


HltsrtnaiicEt. 

The  Steeet-tbamwax  Movement.  — Street 
railways  are  about  to  be  introduced  into  Dar- 
lington ; and  at  Aldersliott. 

_ Sanitaet  Condition  of  Perth.— "A  physi- 
cian of  the  Pair  (?)  City,”  in  a letter  to  a con- 
temporary, writes  as  follows:-” I may  mention 
tliat  i have  not  for  years  seen  such  a variety  of 
contagious  diseases  as  are  in  our  midst  at  this 
present  moment,  and  every  day  the  number  in- 
creasing. I trust,  under  such  circumstances,  that 
our  civic  authorities  will  give  this  grave  question 
prompt  aud^  serious  consideration.  If  not,  I sec 
nothing  for  it  but  to  call  a public  meeting  on  the 
subject.” — Dundee  Courier. 

Internal  Conveyance  in  the  East. The 

want  of  a comprehensive  system  of  internal  con- 
veyance m India  having  been  long  felt,  as  well  as 
of  facilities  for  communicating  through  one  re- 
sponsible medium  between  this  country  and  inter- 
mil  stations  in  the  Eastj  the  Orleutal  Inland  Steam  I 
Company  announce  that  they  have  made  arrange- 1 
ments  of  an  important  character.  According  to  the 
Daily  Newsi  parcels  and  merchandise  are  now 
booked  by  this  company  in  London  for  transmis- 
sion to  most  points  of  India,  whether  on  the  coast  I 
or  m the  interior ; the  company  undertaking  to 
lorward  such  goods  by  railway,  by  steamboat,  or 
otherwise,  as  shippers  may  desire,  to  their  several 
destinations,  and  to  take  proper  ciistody  of  them 
up  to  the  point  of  delivery. 

Rating  Public  Companies.— The  representa- 
[1  hve  council  of  the  parish  of  Paddington  met  to 
|i  take  into  consideration  a report  from  the  finance 
ii  committee  of  that  body,  recommending  the  assess- 
ii  lueut  of  2,717^.  on  the  Imperial  Gas-light  Com- 
’ fixed  by  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  on 

t the  13th  July  last.  The  Imperial  Gas  Companv 
j propose  that  the  rating  from  June,  1859,  should 
fc  be  reduced  from  2,500l.  Mr.  H.  R.  Price  moved 
la  resolution — “That  the  assessment  of  thiscom- 
p panj  B property  at  2,7l7f.  be  now  adopted,”  and 
: this  was  earned.  In  a discussion  that  ensued,  the 
n supporters  of  the  resolution  sot  forth  a tabular 
.1  statement  exhibiting  the  results  of  the  litigation 
Mvith  the  various  public  companies  in  the  parish 
; ^ ^ ^ ratepayers! 

1 I be  Great  Western  Railway  Company’s  property 
'Was  asspsed  in  1856  at  15,000?.;  and  the  suhse- 
iquent  increase,  by  mutual  arrangement,  after 
iinuch  litigation,  was  to  20,000?.  The  Imperial 
j Gas-light  Company’s  assessment  in  1855  was  550? 
■land  had  been  subsequently  increased,  after  much 
: litigation,  to  2,717?.  The  West  Middlesex  Water- 
'works  had  been  increased  since  the  same  period 
lafter  much  litigation,  from  200?.  to  2 -100?  -—the 
■ Grand  Junction  Water-works,  after  litiBation  I 
rfrom  700?.  to  2,488?.  ® ’ 

The  History  of  a Tomb.— The  late  Colonel' 
IMacdonald,  of  Exbter,  sent  a marble  slab  to 
Gulmuir,  Isle  of  Skye,  suitably  inscribed,  to  be 
placed  near  the  remains  of  the  weU-knowu  Flora 
[Macdonald,  to  point  out  the  spot ; but  it  was 
ibroken  before  it  reached  Skye,  and  the  whole  has 
tbeen  since  carried  off  by  tourists.  So  far  the 
account  of  the  first  tombstone;  but  lately  Captain 
John  Macdonald,  of  the  Bengal  staff,  grandson  of 
Illora  Macdonald,  has  given  instructions  to  a 
monumental  stone-engraver  of  Inverness,  Mr.  D. 
Davidson,  to  form  a tomb  and  slabstone  of  Italian 
marble,  to  mark  her  last  resting-place  in  the 
churchyard  of  Kilmuir,  Isle  of  Skye,  The  tomb- 
stone 18  4 feet  by  2 feet  6 inches,  and  is  to  be  encased 
n a framework  of  Gothic  design.  The  slabstone 
s 5 feet  by  2 leet.  On  the  perpendicular  stone  at 
ihe  head  of  the  grave  the  inscription  is  to  be  as 
lollows ” In  the  history  of  Scotland  and  England 
s recorded  the  name  of  her  by  whose  memory  this 
ablet  is  rendered  sacred;  and  mankind  will  con- 
lider  m Flora  Macdonald  were  united  the  calm 
leroic  fortitude  of  a man  together  with  the  un- 
elfish  devotion  of  a woman.  Under  Providence 
he  saved  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart  from 
ieath  on  a scaffold;  thus  preventing  the  House  of 
Janover  iucurriiig  the  blame  of  an  impolitic 
udicial  murder.”  Chambers  says,  in  an  interest- 
ng  life  of  Flora  Macdonald  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
• Chambers’s  Miscellany ” As  memorials  of  her 
mgular  adventure,  she  preserved  a half  of  the 
beet  in  which  the  prince  had  slept  in  that  house 
the  house  at  Kingsburgh],  intending  that  it ' 
bould  be  her  shroud  .[as  it  afterwards  was]  • 
nd  also  a portrait  of  Charles,  which  he  had  sent 
0 her  after  his  safe  arrival  in  France,” W.  H.  C. 
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Tramr  Enamei.”— At  the  Glen  Urqnhart 
annual  cattle  and  farm  produce  show,  Mrs.  Endall 

nr  Tv  i1  m J ..  , , ..I 


evivv*  A.VIU1  j;iuuuce  snow,  iurs.  iUndall, 
ot  Kilmichael,  exhibited  a work-box  enamelled 
with  a preparation,  it  was  alleged,  got  from 
turnip,  the  polish  of  which  was  equal  to  that  of 
any  papier  mdcTie. 

^ Falling  of  a Church  Roof.— A serious  acci- 
dent has  occurred  at  the  new  church  of  St.  Luke, 
in  Carlton-road,  Nottingham.  The  roof  was  in 
an  utifiulshed  state,  nothing  but  the  rafters  and 
gables  having  been  put  on.  It  is  believed  the 
weight  cf  the  roof  forced  the  principal  supports 
off  the  walls,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the 
whole  of  the  framework  in  the  roof,  from  one  end 
of  the  building  to  the  other,  fell  in,  breaking  the 
whole  into  pieces.  It  is  estimated  that  the  loss 
wi  l be  150?.  E’ortunately  for  the  workmen,  the 
xnU  occurred  on  Sunday. 

^General  Sir  Howard  Douglas.  — We  hear 
with  great  regret  that  this  officer  died  on  Friday, 
tlie  8th,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age,  having  been 
born  m 1776.  His  career,  military  and  scientific 
had  been  both  long  and  distinguished.  He  entered 
the  ^ army  m early  life,  served  in  Portugal  and 
Spam  m 1803  and  1809,  formed  part  of  the  expe- 
dition to  Walcheren  in  the  following  year,  returned 
to  the  Peninsula  in  1811,  and  served  there  until 
the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1812.  He  was 
Governor  of  New  Brunswick  from  1823  to  1829 
I was  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian 
I Islands  from  1835  to  18d0,  and  represented  Liver- 
pool  from  1842  to  1847.  He  was  the  author  of 
I many  scientific  treatises,  especially  on  fortification 
and  gunnery — a subject  which  occupied  his  atten- 
tion until  the  very  close  of  his  life. 

The  Drinking-Fountatn  Mot-ement.— At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Street  Commissioners  of 
Oxford,  the  Rev.  R.  Gresswell  submitted  the  de- 
sign made  by  Mr.  Scott,  architect,  for  a fountain, 
with  a flushing  apparatus,  to  ho  erected  at  the 
north  end  of  St.  Giles’s-street.  He  explained  that 
it_  consisted  of  a fountain  rising  from  out  of  a 
wide  basin,  around  which  was  a low  basin  to  catch 
the  water  a second  time.  Over  the  foundation 
would  rise  a canopied  niche,  containing  a statue 
of  lyng  Alfred.  The  essential  part  of  the  work 
might  be  executed  first,  and  the  niche  and  statue 
added  afterwards.  The  estimated  cost  of  execut- 
lug  the  whole  in  Mansfield  Woodbouse  stone. 

°CrP°l*3hed  Peterhead  granite,  was 
I,-U0?.  12s.  If  executed  only  to  the  base,  the 
cost  would  he  682?.  12s.  Mr.  Gresswell  stated 
that  the  estimate  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Phillips 
and  that  Mr.  Scott  considered  it  a reasonable  one! 

Ihe  Chau  man  said  the  fountain  could  only  be 
erected  by  voluntary  subscription ; and  it  would 
be  a great  ornament  to  Oxford. Mr.  C.  P. 

Liverpool,  better  known  as  “Fountain 
Melly,  has  been  presented  with  a silver  epergne 
and  candelabrum,  valued  at  1,000?.,  as  a toLn  of 
the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  rich  and  poor,  on  account  of  his  public 
spirit  and  hberality  in  the  erection  of  numerous 
I arinking-iouutains  throughout  the  town.  The 
plate  bore  an  iu-seriptiou,  which  alluded  to  the 
gifts  of  a free  playground,  aud  wayside  benches, 
which  Mr.  Melly  has  also  made  to  the  town. 

The  Friary  Ruins  discovered  at  Shrews- 
BURY.— An  interesting  letter,  by  Mr.  Wright,  the 
archaeologist,  appears  in  the  Shrewsbury  Chronicle 
on  this  subject,  in  which  some  quotations  are 
given  from  “ The  Creed  of  Piers  Ploughman,”  on 
the  Friary  and  other  conventual  arrangements 
m the  time  of  Richard  H.,  when  the  friars  were 
lu  their  highest  state  of  prosperity.  Piers  thus 
pves  his  own  impressions  of  the  appearance  of  the 
buildings.  He  says  that  when  he  had  entered  the 
court,  he  “gaped  ” with  astonishment. 

Swich  a bild  bold 
Ybuld  upon  erthe  heighte 
Say  1 nought  in  certeyn 
SyChthe  along  time. 

I aemed  opon  that  hous, 

And  yeme  Iheron  Joked, 

Whow  the  pileres  weren  ypaint, 

Aiidpulchcd  ful  dene, 

And  fiueyntly  ycorvea 
■With  curious  knottes; 

■With  wyndowes  well  ywrought, 

Wyde  upalofte. 

And  thanue  I eiitred  in. 

And  even  forth  wente; 

And  al  was  wailed  that  wone, 

Though  it  wiid  were, 

W'ith  postemes  in  privite 
To  pasen  when  ham  liste ; 

Orcheyardes  and  erberes,  &c. 

Piers  then  visits  successively  the  magnificent 
church,  “ wonderly  wel  ybild,  with  arches  on 
everiche  half,”  and  its  no  less  magnificent  tombs 
pilered  and  peynt,  and  portreyed  wel  dene ; ” 
the  chapter -house,  full  of  sculpture,  the  refectory, 
kitchen,  &c.  Ac.  The  foundations  of  most  of  the 
buddings  so  described  have  been  traced  at 
Ludlow, 


A \ olunteer  Fire  Brigade.— A fire  brigade 
for  the  northern  aud  central  districts  of  the  metro- 
polis is  being  formed  on  volunteer  principles ; and 
it  13  said  with  approval  and  support  from  official 
quarters. 

Wxnchelsea  Church,  near  Rye.— The  rector 
ot  Winehelsea,  tlirough  the  liberality  of  a private 
gentleman  aud  the  Bishop  of  Chichester,  has  been 
enabled  to  remove  a large  portion  of  the  unsightly 
whitewash  from  the  fine  old  pillars  and  wallsT  &c.. 
m his  church  at  Winehelsea;  and,  in  order  to 
complete  this  good  work,  more  money  is  required. 
Ihe  kiiid  consideration  of  the  public  is  therefore 
requested  for  this  purpose. 

Safety  Signals  foe  Railway  Carriages.— 
Mr.  Hazin,  of  Angers,  has  invented  an  apparatus 
according  io  Qaligvani,  which  has  been  tried  on 
the  Orleans  line.  A cord  is  placed  within  reach 
of  the  traveller,  by  pulling  which  a small  venti- 
lator IS  set  free,  and  begins  to  rotate  in  virtue  of 
the  current  of  the  train,  whereby  it  causes  a 
bell  to  ring,  which  gives  tlie  alarm.  At  the  same 
time  a coloured  disc  is  pushed  out,  which  shows 
m what  carriage  or  compartment  the  alarm  lias 
been  given.  Once  in  motion,  the  apparatus  can- 
not be  stopped,  except  by  the  guard.  Thus  a 
traveller  who  might  be  induced  to  play  a practical 
joke  would  be  discovered  by  bis  own  act.  The 
experiment  is  said  to  have  bceu  a successful  one. 

Buean  Down  Harbour  and  Railway— A 
now  company  is  being  formed,  called  “ The  Brean 
Down  Harbour  and  Railway  and  Weston  Super- 
Mare  Landing  Slip  Company,”  the  objects  of 
which  will  be  seen  from  the  following  quotations, 
from  a report  of  Mr,  Coode,  the  company’s  chief 
engineer,  addressed  to  Sir  J.  E.  Eardley  Wilmot, 
hart.,  the  chairman.  I propose  to  form  the  har-’ 
hour  and  to  acquire  the  necessary  shelter  by  the 
construction  of  a pier  from  800  to  850  feet  in 
length,  run  oil’ from  a point  about  100  yards  from 
the  west  end  of  Brean  Down,  and  so  designed, 
that  about  400  feet  of  its  length  shall  afford  shel- 
tered quayage  with  from  21  to  25  feet  depth  of 
water  at  low-water  spring  tides,  and  about  400 
feet  with  from  19  to  21  feet  depth  at  low-water  of 
the  same  tides.  As  regards  the  connection  of  tho 
harbour  with  the  railways  of  the  district,  it  is  in- 
tended that  a line  of  railway  should  be  laid  down 
from  the  outer  end  of  the  Landing  Pier,  and 
thence  along  the  north  side  of  Brean  Down,  until 
within  about  600  yards  of  its  eastern  end,  where 
tho  lino  would  pass  to  the  south  side  by  a short 
tunnel  of  about  200  yards  in  length.  The  cost  of 
the  harbour,  aud  a single  line  of  railway  to  con- 
nect with  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  line,  near  the 
river  Axe  bridge— a distance  of  from  44  to  5 miles 
—including  all  works  and  land,  but  without  pre- 
liminary expenses,  is  estimated  at  105,000?. 

Brickmaking  Extraordinary.— The  Mining 
Journal  gives  a description  of  an  improved  patent 
brickmakiug  machine,  which  fills  successive  groups 
of  moulds  with  tempered  clay,  half  dry  : it  com- 
presses the  clay  into  the  moulds  by  a double 
eccentric : it  shaves  off  the  surplus  clay,  which  is 
thrown  back  by  the  eccentric.  The  group  of  filled 
moulds  is  disebarged  by  the  machine,  and  inverted 
by  hand  in  an  instant : a spring  receiver  is  run 
underneath,  and  the  whole  group  of  moulds  Is  in- 
stantly delivered  on  to  it  by  a quarter  turn  of  a 
small  pinion,  “By  a calculation  of  the  working 
power  of  the  machine,  aud  taking  each  group  of 
moulds  at  thirty  bricks,  we  find  that  it  is  capable 
of  moulding  360  bricks  every  minute,  allowing 
the  4-hor8e  power  engine  to  make  but  forty  revo- 
lutions per  minute : 360  per  minute  are  21  600 
per  hour,  or  216,000  in  ten  hours.  The  facility 
with  which  the  bricks  are  taken  away  in  groups, 
and  stacked  iu  stoves  to  be  dried  in  eighteen 
hours  by  steam  heat,  or  stacked  in  the  open  air  to 
lae  dried  in  four  days,  without  regard  to  weather, 
is  equally  to  be  admired,  as  the  production  of  so 
large  a number ; for  every  single  brick  has  its  top, 
bottom,  sides,  and  ends  equally  exposed  to  the 
beat.  The  mode  of  obtaining  a full  and  constant 
supply  of  clay  to  keep  the  largest-sized  machine 
in  constant  work,  and  the  mode  of  tempering  that 
largo  supply  preparatory  to  moulding,  are  not  less 
ingenious  and  efficient  than  the  construction  of 
the  machine  itself.  The  machines  can  be  made  to 
produce  any  required  daily  quantity  of  bricks, 
from  20,000  to  300,000.  The  estimated  expenses 
for  cost  of  clay  near  London,  grinding  and  tem- 
pering clay,  moulding  and  drying  bricks,  fuel 
for  burning,  packing  and  discharging  kilns  or 
clamps,  is  10s.  per  1,000  best  stock  bricks.  The 
patentee  (Mr.  W.-  Morris,  C.E.,  of  Lambeth-walk), 
states  that  he  has  expcrimontnlly  tested  all  the 
parts  of  this  small  though  efficient  machine,  and 
that  5,800?.  is  quite  sufficient  capital  to  fit  up 
and  work  one  machine,  capable  of  producing 
200,000  bricks  per  day,  ready  for  saio,” 
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MilDSioXE  Watee  Woma.-Wo  arc  asked  to 
. T tE.t  tlie  eocines,  pomps,  and  boders,  were 
extracted  for  and®  made  by  Messrs.  Hand, side  & 
Co.,  of  Derby. 

Tbe  Peisce  Coksoet  akd  the  Doee  or 
Athoie.— We  (Narti  British  Mad)  understand 
tbTtbe  Duke  of  Atholl,  as  Grand  Master  Ma^n 
of  Scotland,  lodged  a protest  with  the  Prince  Con 


or  ocotiaou,  At.  - 

sort  against  his  laJ-*  n\b 


fte  Post-offlee  and  Industrial  Museum, 
ground  that  it  was  the  province  of  the  Grand 
Master  Mason  to  perform  that  ceremony  in  the 
case  of  all  public  buildings.  The  duke,  we  believe 
handed  the  protest  to  the  Prince  Consort  at  the 
station  in  Perth,  when  his  royal  highness  came 
through  to  Edinburgh  to  perform  the  ceremony. 

SHAKsrEAEE's  LAND.— New  Place  having  been 
purchased,  Mr.  Halliwell  has  also  secured  to  pre- 
vent Its  getting  into  speculative  hands,  the  Great 
Garden  of  Shakspeare,  adjoining  that  estate.  Ihe 
purchase-money  of  these  two  estates  amomts  to 
3,400f.,  exclusive  of  expenses;  and  the  subsorip- 
tions,  up  to  November  6,  reaching  only  to 
Mr.  Halliwell,  at  present,  is  personally  liable  to  in- 
cur a loss  of  upwards  of  a thousand  pounds.  It  is 
of  great  importance,  therefore,  that  subscripti^s 
should  now  come  in  liberally  and  rapidly.  He 
has  a larger  scheme,  including  a library 

and  museum;  but  for  this  from  SO.OOOL  to  60,000^. 
would  be  required.  One  of  the  laws  laid  down,  m 
the  prospectus  issued,  is  the  following ; H 
any  one  individual  subscribes  10,000^,  or  upwards, 
to  the  fund,  the  first  person  subscribing  that  sum 
in  one  payment  shall  have  the  option  of  selecting 
the  design  for  the  buildings  to  be  erected  for  the 
library  and  museum,  provided  that  such  design 
belongs  to  the  architecture  of  the  Shaksperian 
period,  and  that  it  can  be  carried  out  with  the 
fuiulsin  hand  at  the  time  it  is  selected." 

Danger  or  Hap  Aie.— When  bad  air  works 
gradually,  and  is  not  directly  obvious,  its  clfects 
are  not  believed  in.  An  accident  which  has  re- 
cently happened  to  Sir  F.  Goodricke  and  his 
family  at  Studley  Castle  will  probably  have  a 
good  dfect.  According  to  the  Birmingham  Post, 
it  would  seem  that  to  provide  for  the  increasing 
severity  of  the  weather  the  servants  had  com- 
menced heating  the  various  apartments  of  Studley 
Castle  by  the  hot  air  flues  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose. Whether  from  want  of  proper  regulating, 
or  from  negligence  in  removing  and  not  replacing 
the  covers  of  the  apertures,  a large  quantity  of 
carbonic  gas  was  emitted  to  the  several  rooms. 
The  first  to  feel  the  perilous  eflTects  of  this  super- 
charged atmosphere  was  a lady  visiting  at  the 
castle.  Finding  that  she  was  rapidly  becoming 
insensible,  Sir  Francis  instantly  set  out  for  Mr. 
Morris,  surgeon,  who  came  at  once,  and  on  his 
arrival  found  that  Lady  Goodricke  was  also  appa- 
rently dying.  Mr.  Morris  soon  divined  the  cause 
and  took  his  remedies  accordingly;  but  while  he 
was  attending  to  Lady  Goodricke  and  the  lady 
first  seized.  Sir  Francis  himself  and  Miss  Good- 
ricke also  swooned.  Every  attention  possible  was 
given  to  the  sufterers,  and  happily  they  were  all 
ultimately  restored. 

Faxl  of  a House  Floor  in  Martxebone 
Hoad. — Mr.  George  S.  Brent,  deputy-coroner  for 
West  Middlesex,  opened  an  inquiry  on  Saturday 
night  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  death 
of  Henry  Green,  aged  forty-three,  in  the  employ 
of  Messrs.  Foster,  bottled  ale  and  beer  merchants, 
Mary lebone-road,  occasioned  by  the  sudden  falling 
in  of  the  flooring  of  the  warehouse  on  last  Thurs- 
day morning.  The  evidence  went  to  show  that 
on  Thursday  morning  a number  of  workmen  were 
employed  at  the  warehouse  in  the  Marylebone- 
road  washing  ale-bottles  at  the  tubs  on  the  first 
floor.  Suddenly  a part  of  the  floor  gave  way  with 
a loud  crash,  carrying  the  next  floor  with  it,  and 
precipitating  several  of  the  men  into  the  basement, 
and  burying  them  in  the  ruins  of  shattered  timbers 
and  a large  quantity  of  broken  bottles.  The  un- 
fortnuiitc  men,  among  whom  was  the  deceased,  were 
extricated  as  soon  as  possible;  but  Green  received 
fatal  injuries,  and  died  almost  immediately  after- 
wards : three  other  men  were  also  bruised  and  cut 
by  the  broken  bottles,  but  not  to  a serious  extent. 
The  floor  was  supported  by  large  joists  and  heavy 
iron  pillars.  No  suflicient  evidence  for  the  jury 
could  be  produced  to  prove  why  the  iron  pillars 
and  flooring  so  suddenly  gave  way.  Some  impres- 
sion, however,  seemed  to  prevail,  that  a drain 
running  in  close  proximity  to  the  building,  which 
was  made  by  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company 
to  drain  their  works  at  that  part,  might  have  had 
enroething  to  do  with  it.  The  jury  adjourned,  to 
enable  them  to  make  a thorough  inspection  of 
the  premises.  They  afterwards  returned  a verdict 
of  accidental  death. 


Social  Movements.  — We  understand  Miss 
Faithfull  intends  to  publish  a series  of  tracts  on 
» Social  Movements."  One  has  appeared  Hiis  week, 

, « Friendless  Girls,  and  How  to  Help  Them. 

District  Suevetobsuips. — The  death  ot  Mr. 
Samuel  Beachcroft,  on  the  10th  Inst.,  leaves  the 
district  of  Chelsea  vacant.  Hackney 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Wyat^  will 
probably  be  divided  into  two.  The  number  of 
candidates  is  very  large. 

Declension  of  the  Fever  at  Darv^n^ 
The  township  having  been  officially  visited  by  Dr. 
Hedlam  Greeuhow,  one  of  the  medical  injectors 
of  the  Privy  Council,  says  the  Manchester  Conner, 
he  recommended  a cleansing  by  limewash  and 
disinfectants  of  every  crowded  alley  and  place, 
the  removal  of  all  piggeries  existing  m the 
proximity  of  habitations,  and  also  a better  and 
proper  provision  of  conveniences  to  cottage  pro- 
perty, which  are  at  present  very  limited  m number 
and  badly  situate;  organic  matter  in  many  in- 
stances prevailing  in  adjoining  habitations,  pro- 
ducing thereby  pestilence  and  death.  These  re- 
commendations of  the  Board  of  Health  are  being 
strictly  carried  out,  although  opposed  by  many 
sections  and  interests.  Piggeries  are  being  re- 
moved ; and  cesspools  in  numbers  have  been 
cleansed  and  purified,  new  ones  constructed  to 
prevent  a recurrence  of  pestilence  from  a similar 
cause  and  the  fever  has  been,  and  still  is,  de- 
clining. Upwards  of  forty  persons  have  been 
sacrificed,  and  many  are  still  prostrated  by  ^it; 
but  it  is  gradually  giving  way  to  sanitary  im- 
provement such  as  the  town  never  before  pos- 
sessed. 


For  two  houses  at  Kensington.  Mr.  Salter,  architect. 

Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Curtis  & Son 

Adams  & Bradlow jfi’i.egu  6 8 

Pawsey 1,680  0 o 

Sewell  & Smith 1,657  0 0 

Welch  & Gale 1 ,597  0 0 

Turner  1,590  0 0 

Price  and  Gutch 1,5/7  0 0 

James  & Ashton 1,545  0 0 

Smith >.540  0 0 

Todd,  Brothers  1,465  0 0 

Walker >.-142  0 0 

EUiott 0 0 

Adams  & Sou  i,43s  o o 

Stevenson 1,379  0 0 

Whean  1,373  0 0 

jviinty ....  1,300  10  6 

Fawcett >,275  0 0 

Pugh  & Wallace 1,243  o o 

Lott 1,199  0 0 

Bragg 1,150  0 0 

Marshall  >.093  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


TENDEKS. 


For  villa,  at  Carshalton,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  J.  McRae. 
Messrs.  Nelson  fc  Innes,  architects 

If  Stone  Dressings. 


Fish 0 

King  2,086  0 

Buck 3.069  0 

Simpson 1.9^2  10 

Todd 1,813  0 


For  a villa  to  be  erected  for  Mr.  J.  S.  Rivolta,  at  Manor 
Park,  Blackheath.  Mr.  J.  II.  Blake,  architect.  Quanti- 
ties by  Mr.  C.  Foster : — 

Sharpington  & Cole  ^2,131  0 0 

Elliot 1.985  0 0 

Walker  >.982  0 0 

Rowe 1.979  0 0 

Sawyer  1,924  0 0 

Todd  1,909  0 0 

Sewell  & Son 1.791  0 0 

Smith 1,650  0 0 

Perry,  junior  (accepted)  1,648  0 0 


Cleaning  off  Paint.— " HRTbig  iiUrge  jobof  cleaning  paint  off  old  oak 
earring  and  panelllDg,  will  yon  be  so  good  a*  to  give  me  your  beat 
advice  t When  a young  man  I am  now  ecrenty-two),  I recollect  we 
used  Bomethlng  from  the  gla'a-worka  I think  we  called  it  slush  : I 
know  it  used  to  clear  all  before  it.  Perhaps  yon  or  some  of  your 
correspondenU  will  give  me  the  name.  I find  a receipt  I saw  of 
American  potash  and  lawdust.  It  ii  nothing  like  what  I hare  used 
from  the  glasi-honse.”  Several  suggestions  on  this  subject  will  be 
found  In  earlier  volumes  of  the  Uuilder. 

C.  C.  D.— J.  E.  P.— W.  C.-W.  a Son.— H.  P.  B.— A H , & Co.— P.  3.— 
W.  C.— W.  J.  W.—3.  8.— S.  H.  F.  C.— -An  .Architect.— P.  E.  C.  (our  cor- 
respondent li  apparently  not  liable.  But  we  cannot  speak  positively 
on  tx  yarU  statement).— U.  L.— C.  E.-W.  6.— C.  L (proper  ventila- 
tion is  the  right  cure).— E.  F.  (we  have  not  seen  the  tracts).— H.  M.— 
G.  E.  B.— G.  E.  O,— G.  T.  E.— Another  CompetUor.—Btrkeiihead.— 
A.W,— ax.— C.L.— A.E.  W.— G.  W.  (it  would  depend  on  terms  of  the 
agj-ecmert).-G.  F.  T,— T.  B.-E.  L.  E. -Jones.— M.  E H.  (apply  to 
Dr.  JI.  48,H.al(-moon-stiect,_Bishopsgatc).— J..a  (nest  week).— Another 
London  Arcliitect.— Clerk  'of  Works  in  the  Country.— Amicus.— 
A.  J.  B.— Beetles  (various  iircserlplloni  have  been  given  in  early 
numbers,  but  we  cannot  refer). 

Bost-ojpee  Orders  and  Bemiltances  should  he 
made  payable  to  Mr.  ]\forris  R.  Coleman, 
Advertisements  cannot  be  received for  the  current 
week's  issue,  later  than  EIVE  O’clock)  p.m.^ 
on  Thursday. 

NOTICE, — All  Communications  respect' 
ing  Advertisements,  Subscri2^tions,  ^c.,  should  be 
addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder," 
No.  1,  York-street,  Covent-garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
“ Editor,"  and  NOT  to  the  ‘^Publisher." 


For  the  Balaclava-road,  Bermondsey ; — Paving  the 
footpaths  with  Rockhill  flags  and  Aberdeen  edge  curbs, 
forming  channels  with  Aberdeen  granite  cubes,  and  form- 
ing and  covering  the  road  to  a depth  of  4 inches  with 
gravel.  Mr.  Balls,  surveyor: — 

Lugg ^384  0 0 

Beevers 349  0 0 

Booth 3>7  10  0 

Reddin  (accepted) 288  l6  0 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


M 


E.  WILLIAM  ELLISON 

AECHITECT  and  CONSULTING  SUEVEYOB, 

OFFICES  

13  FENCHUECH-BUILDQIQS,  FENCHUECH-STEEBT,  E.O. 


TO  AECetTECrrS  and  sueveyoes. 

PAETNERSHIP.— The  Advertiser,  a joung 

ARCHITECT,  who  has  been  In 


Accepted  Tenders  for  a Free  Methodist  chapel  and 
schools,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  Mr.  Gibson  Kyle,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied  by  architect 

Mason's  and  Bricklayer’s  Work. 

Kyle .tfl.OSO  3 4 

Carpenter's  and  Joiner’s  Work. 

Wilson  & Berry  £9^9  5 0 

Plasterer's  Work. 

Charlton  :^12l  0 0 

Slater's  Work. 

Kyle  ^107  0 0 

Heating  Apparatus,  Baiting,  Gates,  Stoves,  ^c. 

Walker  & Emley j£’i25  8 o 

Fluniber's  Work. 

Kyle £i7  >0  9 

Painter's  Work. 

Miller i6'105  1 0 


i-itivx . "MV  M.~  —V..  of  the  best  London  oeBcM 

aim  iiaasoM.o  connections  in  the  Midland  Counties,  Is  deairou-s  of  join 
ing  one  well-established  in  hU  profession.— Address,  by  letter,  to 
J.  N.  Ofliceof  "The  Builder.'' 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 

A VACANCY  now  occurs  in  the  OFFICES 

Of  an  AECHITECT  in  good  practice, Jor  a respectable  PUP^ 


reside  with  the  family,  if  required.  Premium  moderate 

Address,  F.  8.  A Post-office,  Neweastle-on-Tyue. 


DEAUGHTSMAN  wanted,  in  a manu- 

facturing  estobllshment  at  the  West-end,  acquainted  ^wiU 
styles  of  design,  able 


o sketch  freely  said  effectively,  and  of  goo< 


For  repairing  6,  Pier -road,  Roshcrville,  for  Mr.  W.  R. 
Falconer.  Mr.  W.  P.  Griffith,  architect; — 

Devereux jft'103  0 0 

Ebbagc 102  14  0 

Brice 93  18  0 


WANTED,  in  the  OFFICE  of  an  ARCHI- 

TECT,a  LAD  of  good  education,  who  can  write  iV c'®” 


distinct  hand,  understands  arithmetic,  can  trace  dra-^ngs, 
iiake  himself  generally  useful.— Address,  in  oto  hanawritmg,stetln 
mlary  reijulred,  with  references,  to  AKCHITl.CT.  care  ^ Mr.  iMck 
News-Agent.  62,  Dri>er North-place.  Qray’a-lnn-road,  W.O. 


WANTED,  a OABINET-MAKEE,  a 

general  Hand.-Apply  to  JAMES  BRICKWBLL,  Hertford. 


■RANTED,  an  AGENT,  haying  a firejjcta 


, , connection  with  contractors,  builders,  &c. — Address,  CRA'VBI 
Crown  House,  Yardley,  Worcestershire. 


WANTED,  by  a West-end  Building  Firm 

a good  PLUMBEE,  who  will  fill  up  his  time  with  Palntluf 

,,  ,J  " AAll  ftTinlVOV 


As  the  situation  would  be  a permanent  one,  none  need  apply  bi 
those  whose  cliaracter  will  bear  tbe  strictest  investigation.  One  wl 
could  do  a little  gnsfltting  preferred.— Address,  with  references, 
X.  L.  Office  of  "Tbe  Builder.” 


For  rebuilding  Mr.  N.  A.  Caley’s  premises,  London, 
street,  Norwich,  under  the  direcliou  of  Mr.  Barry,  archi- 
tect : — 

Brooks  i6'2.6Sl  0 0 

Ling  & Balls 2,661  0 0 

Foyson  2,385  O 0 

Browne  & Bailey 2,310  0 0 

Lacey  (accepted) 2,290  0 0 


For  villa  residence  at  Erith.  Mr.  Herbert  Ford,  archi- 
tect : — 

Elliot .^1,285  0 0 

Sewell 1,043  0 0 

Todd,  Brothers 936  0 0 

Blofleld 909  0 0 

Ginger  8Sl  0 0 

Bills  & GumbriU.. 797  0 0 

Pew  & Wallis  79'2  0 0 

Duncan "25  0 0 

Doiinally  (too  late) 810  0 0 


WANTED,  in  MAY  next,  a WOOl 

CAKVER,  competent  to  undertake  the  duties  of  Foremf 
of  Carvers  and  large  cabinet-making  establishment  m Scot  and.  1 

it  be  nualifled  to  make  sketches  and  to  design,  and  it  will  bo  s 

mendatlon  if  ho  has  provlousiy  filled  a similar  situation. 

liberal  s-alary  will  bo  given.- Apply,  by  letter,  to  N.  oiro  of  MeMJ| 
Purdle,  Cowtan,  * Co.  314,  Oxford-street,  London,  w. 


TS7ANTED,  a good  PLUMBEE  and  GAS 

VV  FITTEE.  CoDs'aut  employ  can  be  given.— Apply  to  JA^] 


WATKiN,  40  and  42,  Sheep-street,  Northampton. 


ANTED,  a First-class  GAS-FITTEE  an 

M V BRASS-FINISHER.  Reference  will  be  required^  ‘ 

TYE  li  ANDREW,  Brixton-road,  near  Kenuington  Cliurch- 


TO  -AECHITECTS’  ASSISTANTS. 


TITANTBD,  immediately, 

V V qualified  ASSISTANT.  Must  be  a , 


a thoroughl 


..  good  draughtsman, 

iiuai’ulvd  wlUi  construction,  mid  able  to  prepare  finished  and  del 
drawings,  and  si)ecific.itlons,— Address,  stating  tevnis,  c|unhtl«tlo 


Ac.  1 


rs,  anu  sireciiicatiuiio, — rxr.Mx.-o>,,  -- 

I.  P.  cans  of  Oliatles  Bai-kcr  A Sons,  8,  Birelim-lane,  E C. 


Wi 


El 


ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser, 

GAGEMENT  in  the  country  as  CLERK  of  WOIUCS,  wh 
he  has  held  in  his  List  situation  for  10  years,  lie  has  had  tne 
tb-e  charge  of  all  works  on  tiio  estate,  mcluding  the  erection  t 
mansion,  at  a cost  of  40,0001.  Has  had  cousideiablo  oxi>erienoe  in 
erection  of  farm  buildings.  Can  prepare  working  drawings. 
capable  of  managing  all  branches 
of  "The  Builder,  ” 


a the  trade.— -Adless,  B.  U,  OJ 


Nov.  23,  1861.] 
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Maihvay  Appliances  and  the  Public  Health. 

LTHOUGH  travel 
bas  ceased  to  be 
the  formidable 
business  that  it 
was  to  our  ances- 
tors, it  is  still  a 
matter  that  dis- 
turbs the  even 
tenor  of  our  way. 
It  frequently  en- 
tails upon  us  un- 
usually early  rising 
and  a hurried 
breakfast ; and  al- 
ways a certain  dis- 
composure, arising 
from  fear  of  leav- 
ing anything,  that 
should  have  been 
remembered,  un- 
said or  behind  ; 
and  from  a desire 
to  be  in  time.  This 
is  commencing  a 
journeyin  the  least 
complicated  man- 
ner. If  there  are 
ladies  and  children 
to  be  escorted, 
more  serious  difficulties  have  to  be  surmounted, 
and  the  traveller’s  frame  of  mind  becomes  pro- 
portionately unstrung. 

Perhaps  railway  arrangements  are  more  trying 
to  the  British  temper  than  those  of  any  other 
institution;  for  it  is  noticeable  that  in  many  cases 


railway  travellers.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions, 
but  as  a general  rule,  every  one  for  himself,  and 
sauce  qui  pent,  form  the  by-laws  of  the  passengers. 
In  this  way,  every  one  is  conscious  of  a departure 
from  his  usual  habits,  and  of  a consequent  dis- 
turbance of  his  general  health.  It  behoves,  then, 
the  directors  of  railway  companies  to  bear  this 
abnormal  state  of  their  passengers  in  mind  j and 
to  provide,  as  best  they  may,  by  contrivances  and 
conveniences,  a mitigation  of  the  discomforts  and 
disorders  of  travel.  For  many  years  it  was  judged 
impossible,  and  injudicious  even  if  it  were  possible, 
to  furnish  the  engine-drivers  with  any  protec- 
tion from  wind  and  weather;  and,  just  so,  it  has 
hitherto  been  deemed  expedient  to  make  second  and 
third  class  travelling  as  uncomfortable  as  possible. 
But  the  engine-drivers  have  since  been  furnished 
with  a screen  from  the  wind,  which  is  pierced  for 
two  large  spectacles;  and  on  the  railways  which 
diverge  from  Carlisle  they  have  been  farther  cared 
for  by  the  provision  of  a covered  hood  with  sides 
which  consideration  has  been  attended  with  bene- 
ficial results.  It  may  be  of  service  to  inquire  how 
far  the  same  progressive  system  might  be  applied 
to  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  the  arrange- 
ments at  booking-offices  and  stations  at  some  of 
our  large  towns.  At  Sheffield,  the  door  into  the 
Midland  booking-office  is  exactly  opposite  the  door 
on  to  the  platform,  and  midway  in  this  channel  of 
traffic  is  the  pay  place;  so  what  with  passengers 
rushing  about,  and  others  mobbing  the  tiny  gap 
for  tickets,  and  the  porters  wheeling  luggage  in 
and  out,  there  is  a bewildering  confusion.  At 
Lancaster  there  is  the  same  arrangement,  with  an 
additional  complication  rendered  by  the  same 
pay -place  being  used  for  the  issue  of  tickets  for 
first-,  second-,  and  third-class  passengers,  and  for 
the  common  passage  for  both  arrival  and  depar- 
ture. The  scanty  accommodation,  only  equal  to 
that  of  a village  station,  is  still  more  apparent 
upon  the  platform,  whence  passengers  have  to 
cross  the  rails  in  the  uncovered  station,  and  dodge 
between  up  and  down  trains  arriving  at  the  same 


all  the  eoclal  graces  appear  to  be  discarded  the  time,  whilst  a luggage-train  is  hissing  and  wan- 
nioment  a Briton,  whether  he  be  of  high  or  low  de-  dering  about  the  lines  between  them.  The  narrow 


gree,  becomes  a railway  passenger.  First-class  seats 
himself,  wrapped  in  a gloomy  reserve;  and,  oblivi- 
ous of  the  rest  of  his  race,  is  visibly  intent  upon 
obtaining  a whole  carriage  to  himself.  Second- 
class  enters  his  compartment  with  a broad  stare, 
throws  himself  into  a corner,  and  concentrates 
his  attention  npou  the  nearest  window.  If  this 
be  open,  he  closes  it : if  it  be  closed,  he  opens  it. 
Third-class  comes  in  slowly,  edgewise,  with  a 
bundle ; looks  all  round,  and  spits  upon  the 
floor.  All  these  are  unconscious  of  the  cares  of 
luggage.  If  First-class  have  any,  his  valet  is  re- 
sponsible for  its  simultaneous  arrival  with  them- 
selves at  the  point  of  destination ; or  the  porters 
have  pounced  upon  it,  and  expectantly  informed 
him  that  it  is  **  all  right.”  Second-class  packs  his 
own  luggage  into  a square  black  shiny  bag,  neatly 
fastened  up  with  a strap,  and  provided  with 
handles,  and  never  relinquishes  a hold  of  it 
till  he  is  able  to  deposit  it  between  his  knees 
below  his  seat,  which  he  does  as  soon  as  he  has 
altered  the  temperature  of  the  carriage  to  his 
mind.  Third-class,  mascnline  gender,  never  has 
any  luggage:  it  is  an  incubus  peculiar  to  the 
female  mind.  Dames,  as  railway  passengers,  whe- 
ther first,  second,  or  third  class,  sink  all  the  obli- 
gations  of  life  in  a vigilant  care  of  their  luggage. 
They  eye  porters,  guards,  and  passengers  with  one 
general  suspicion;  and  not  until  the  train  is  in 
motion  can  they  believe  that  they  will  depart 
without  detecting  some  nefarious  attempt  upon 

trunk  or  bandbox.  Infants,  infirmity,  old  age, 

conditions  that  in  ordinary  life  call  forth  our 
tenderest  consideration,  — are  looked  upon  as 
interloping  nuisances.  All  are  alike  utterly  sel- 
fish. In  omnibus  travelling,  when  a lady  or  an 
infirm  person  appears  at  the  door,  several  hands 
are  held  out  to  assist  the  intruder  in  effecting  an 
entrance;  but  no  such  courtesy  is  practised  by 


escapes  at  this  station  have  been  marvellous.  Before 
quitting  it,  we  may  add  that  the  urinals  are  bad 
here,  as  there  is  no  front  slate  division,  or  trough, 
but  merely  a small  channel  in  the  pavement,  and 
water  dribbling  from  a pipe ; the  smell  is  very  offen- 
sive; and  the  pavement  always  wet.  Neither  are 
the  closets  what  they  should  be;  and  all  are  badly 
lighted  both  by  day  and  night.  We  are  forced  to 
speak  plainly. 

AtNormanton,  where  the  night  mail  passengers, 
travelling  both  to  the  north  and  south,  are  turned 
out  to  change,  and  detained  two  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  the  station  accommodation  is, 
and  has  been,  we  know  from  experience,  for  years 
of  the  most  contemptible  and  temporary  character. 
The  platforms  are  so  narrow  that,  in  the  bustle  of 
the  interchange  of  malls  and  luggage,  it  is  difficult 
to  keep  whole  shins ; and  the  utter  want  of  pro- 
vision for  the  comfort  of  passengers  is  most  pro- 
voking. It  is  a matter  of  surprise  that  the  public 
have  submitted  for  so  many  years  to  such  scornful 
neglect  as  that  met  with  at  this  vilest  of  junc- 
tions. 

Where  the  iron  station  of  the  East  Lancashire 
joins  the  wooden  shed  of  the  North  Union  Railway 
at  Preston,  the  entrance  for  departures  to  such 
important  places  ns  London,  Birmingham,  Liver- 
pool, or  Manchester,  is  actually  through  and  in  a 
coke  shed;  and  the  whole  station  and  waiting- 
rooms  are  pervaded  with  fine  coke  dust  to  a 
very  grimy  extent.  The  wooden  roof  of  the  station 
is  so  low  that  a porter  arranging  luggage  on  the 
top  of  the  carriages  has  to  dodge  between  the  tie- 
beams,  and  is  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  his 
head,  by  the  jerks  of  coupling  of  carriages,  or 
should  the  engine-driver  cause  the  train  to  make 
the  least  movement.  The  book-stalls  at  the  de- 
parture side  for  Carlisle  are  very  much  in  the  way. 
These  usefuladjuncts  are  placed  where  the  platform 


ts  narrowest,  and  close  to  the  booking-office 
loungers  about  them  impede  the  free  passage  of 
luggage  and  passengers,  and  make  confusion 
worse  confounded.  Here  again  the  closets  are 
in  a most  filthy  and  discreditable  state — black 
with  coke  ash  and  cobwebs,  without  light  and 
without  water.  These  accommodations  should 
bo  one  of  the  first  considerations  of  railway 
management  : they  should  bo  thoroughly 
lighted,  both  in  the  day  time  and  at  night; 
well  ventilated ; and  kept  scrupulously  clean. 
The  excitement  and  worry  of  travelling,  and 
the  change  of  air  and  irregularity  of  diet,  are 
frequently  the  cause  of  diarrbceal  tendency ; and 
every  possible  convenience  should  be  consequently 
provided  for  men,  women,  and  children.  The  ac- 
commodation of  this  kind  at  the  central  New- 
castle station  may  be  well  commended  for  an 
example,  the  building  being  extremely  lofty, 
and  well  ventilated,  and  the  apparatus  self- 
acting, Chloride  of  lime  is  freely  used  as  a 
purifying  agent,  being  sprinkled  over  the  backs 
and  sides  of  the  slate  compartments,  and  on  a 
portion  of  the  pavement.  The  closets  here,  how- 
ever, are  insufficiently  lighted  by  day. 

At  the  handsome  station  of  Carlisle — so  well 
ordered  in  many  respects,  with  its  wide  roomy 
platforms,  drinking-fountain  and  filter,  handsome 
Gothic  banqueting  ball,  refreshment-rooms,  and 
waiting-rooms,  with  printed  directions  on  the 
doors  to  each,  that  none  but  first-class  passengers 
should  use  the  first-class  room ; none  but  the 
second-class  passengers  the  second-class  rooms : 
and,  with  framed  notices,  to  beware  of  pickpockets, 
and  that  the  company  will  “ not  be  responsible 
for  luggage  left  on  the  platforms  or  in  waiting- 
rooms,” — the  urinals  have  the  splashy  channels 
on  the  pavements,  and  nothing  but  a useless,  dan- 
gerous, spiked  iron-bar,  where  the  running  water 
in  a trough  should  be;  and  the  doors  to  the 
closets  are  without  any  privacy,  opposite  to  these, 
and  the  whole  arc  badly  lighted  with  borrowed 
light.  At  Derby,  at  Berwick,  and  at  Winder- 
mere,  these  conveniences  are  all  dirty,  worn  oat, 
and  ill-devised.  At  the  Snow-bill  station  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  at  Birmingham,  the 
great  temporary  wooden  shed  has  not  yet  been 
superseded  by  the  permanent  structure  that  two 
or  three  years  ago  was  thought  likely  to  eclipse 
its  mightyrival.tbo  North  Western  in  New-street ; 
and  the  temporary  urinals  on  the  upside  have  all 
these  years  been  but  temporarily  divided  from  tho 
parcels  or  left-luggage  office,  by  a thin  plank ; and 
the  clerks,  oppressed  by  the  terrible  stench,  have 
been  heard  to  express  a hearty  wish  for  a visit  from 
a nuisance  inspector  or  a board  of  health.  The  new 
station  at  Darlington,  for  many  years  likewise  of 
a temporary  character,  on  the  other  hand  deserves 
great  praise.  It  has  been  entirely  rebuilt,  with 
the  great  and  useful  feature  of  an  enormous  plat- 
form, admitting  of  free  motion,  and  from  which 
the  various  offices  and  rooms  are  easily  discerned : 
indeed,  all  the  accommodations  are  of  a satisfac- 
tory description. 

Next  let  us  consider  the  classification  of  pas- 
sengers. Felons  in  custody  of  policemen,  and  mad- 
men in  charge  of  keepers,  are  commonly  conveyed 
by  second  and  third-class  carriages  : however  un- 
desirable as  fellow-passengers,  they  are  not  neces- 
sarily in  an  unsanitary  condition;  but  the  case  is 
different  with  regard  to  reapers.  For  instance,  a 
whole  tribe  of  Irish  reapers,  every  individual  of 
whom  w’as  armed  with  a murderous-looking  sickle, 
was  recently  crammed  into  a c irriage  on  the  Great 
Western  line,  in  which  were  two  other  occupants, 
a young  lady  who  might  have  been  a timid  go- 
verness travelling  to  her  situation,  and  a well- 
dressed  middle-aged  man.  The  clothes  these 
Irishmen  wore  had  probably  never  been  taken  off 
during  the  whole  harvest  season,  as  reapers 
are  given  to  sleeping  in  outhouses;  and  every 
man  on  entering  gave  utterance  to  a fiendish, 
Ojibbeway  howl,  and  brought  out  his  pipe 
and  smoked.  Again,  on  the  Lancaster  and 
Preston  lino,  as  the  train  nears  Preston,  the  car- 
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riages  gradually  fill  with  the  working  claBses,— 
decently  behaved  folk.  Only  the  other  day  two 
foul-mouthed,  foul-smelling  navigators  were^  in- 
troduced into  a carriage  fall  of  respectable  third- 
class  passengers:  they  had  not  been  seated  many 
minutes  before  one  of  them,— but  we  must  omit 
tbedetaU.  Country  clergymen,  with  small  livings, 
sometimes  are  necessitated  to  travel  third  class  j 
but  there  is  no  just  reason  why  they  should  be 
cooped  up  in  a small  space  with  a shepherd  and 
his  musky-smelling  collie  dog,  or  with  a game- 
keeper  carrying  to  a country  seat  two  young 
badgers  In  a hamper.  These  instances  point  to 
the  want  of  a compartment  in  third-class  carriages, 
set  apart  for  such  rough  customers.  Take  another 
case,— in  second-class  carriages.  After  travelling 
all  night  from  the  North,  and  paying  a fifcy  or 
sixty  shilling  fare,  the  door  of  the  compartment 
is  opened  in  the  chilly  dawn,  and  a lot  of  working 
men,  in  their  working  clothes,  are  thrust  in,  in 
greater  numbers  than  there  are  seats  for.  This  is 
a common  practice  by  the  night-mail  on  the  North 
Western,  and  may  be  looked  for  as  a matter  of 
course  on  nearing  London  early  on  Monday  morn- 
ings. Being  so  usual  an  occurrence,  there  is  less 
excuse  for  the  absence  of  proper  provision  for 
both  parties.  It  is  as  unsanitary  for  the  artisans 
to  be  crammed  into  a small  compartment  in 
which  a couple  of  travellers  have  been  shut  up  all 
night,  as  it  is  for  the  occupants  of  it,  who  have 
paid  a second-class  fare,  and  naturally  expect 
some  degree  of  comfort,  to  be  thus  roused  and 
chilled,  and  then  stifled. 

Another  annoyance,  in  a second-class  carriage, 
that  might  be  avoided,  is  the  transit  of  railway 
officials  (probably  timekeepers),  who  let  themselves 
in  and  out  with  keys  at  every  station.  A carriage 
full  of  passengers  was  thus  disturbed  in  the  course 
of  a ride  from  Newcastle  to  Carlisle  about  twenty- 
one  times ; and,  as  there  is  no  fast  or  through  train 
on  this  line,  there  is  no  option  at  present  but  to 
put  up  with  similar  inconveniences.  First-class 
carriages  are  by  no  means  exempt  from  more 
serious  horrors ; but  these  fall  generally  upon  un- 
protected ladies. 

The  seats  of  second-  and  third-class  carriages 
might  he  made  generally  much  more  comfortable  ; 
those  of  the  second-class  on  the  Newcastle  and 
Carlisle  line,  and  a few  on  tho  Great  Northern  and 
North  E-istern,  maybe  excepted  from  this  sugges- 
tion, as  they  arc  already  comfortably  cushioned 
both  on  the  seats  and  at  tho  backs.  But  this  ex- 
ception proves  tho  practicability  of  the  suggestion, 
as  do  the  carriages  on  foreign  railways.  Consider 
the  biting  cold  of  a winter’s  journey,  with  nothing 
hut  a thin  plank  between  the  passengers  and  an 
atmosphere  several  degrees  below  zero.  Consider, 
too,  the  punishment  of  being  jolted,  tossed,  and 
churned  upon  hard  boards,  in  second-class  car- 
riages of  express  mail  trains,  particularly  in  the 
dead  of  the  night,  as  in  the  ride  from  Leicester  to 
Chesterfield,  when  there  is  no  stoppage : the 
speed  is  that  of  fifty  miles  an  hour,  the  last  car- 
riage lightly  laden,  and  there  is  no  break-van ! 
This  same  frightful  oscillation  is  also  noticeable 
upon  other  lines,  and  is  attributed  by  the  stricken 
passengers  to  imperfect  springs  or  imperfect 
screwing  up  of  the  same. 

Some  carriages  are  still  without  ventilation.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  every  carriage 
should  be  properly  ventilated,  quite  independently 
of  the  likes  or  dislikes  of  individuals  to  efiect  this 
object  by  means  of  the  windows.  This  sanitary 
necessity  should  be  arranged  so  as  not  to  incom- 
mode any  occupant,  hut  to  be  a benefit  to  all  j when 
the  windows  could  be  left  to  the  management  of 
caprice  with  less  injurious  results. 

The  warming  of  carriages  is  a subject  that  wo 
may  confidently  expect  will  be  speedily  taken  into 
consideration;  as  a scheme  has  been  broached 
which  proposes  to  heat  all  the  carriages  in  a train 
with  the  waste  steam  from  the  engine.  This 
clever  and  economical  adaptation,  as  we  recently 
mentioned,  has  been  tried  experimentally  by  the 
Loudon  and  North  Westeni  at  Wolverton,  with 
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satisfactory  results.  The  warming  of  waiting- 
rooms  requires  a word.  In  most  of  these  the  fire- 
places are  flush  with  the  wall,  as  in  ordinary 
house  rooms,  so  that  but  a very  limited  nuojber  of 
persons  can  approach  them  at  a time ; but  at 
Oxenholme,  and  a few  other  places,  open  fire-place 
stoves  project  into  the  room  beyond  the  chimney- 
breast,  and  are  surrounded  by  stone  fenders  about 
six  feet  long  and  wide,  upon  which  a great  many 
persons  can  warm  their  feet  at  once.  Fire-brick 
backs,  sides,  and  hearths  give  out  additional  heat; 
and  this,  therefore,  is  an  excellent  arrangement 
that  might  be  extensively  developed  with  great 
advantage. 

The  conveyance  of  fish  trains  by  the  night  malls 
can  scarcely  he  considered  a salubrious  arrange- 
ment for  the  passengers ; hut  if  they  were  always 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  passenger  carriages 
the  evil  would  not  be  of  much  account  except  in 
hot  weather.  But  flashing  past  the  telegraphic 
posts  at  rapid  speed  on  the  North  Eastern  rail- 
way, and  dreaming  of  contingent  accidents,  the 
companionship  of  live  lobsters  and  crabs,  cods, 
herrings,  and  haddocks,  with  a fishy  smell  per- 
vading all  the  carriages,  appears  an  additional 
disagreeable. 

Tho  want  of  communication  between  the  guards, 
passengers,  and  engine-driver  is  an  acknowledged 
piece  of  gross  neglect ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
among  the  railway  appliances  the  forthcoming 
International  Exhibition  may  call  forth,  this 
very  important  particular  may  be  developed.  The 
mere  exhibition  of  such  contrivances  will  be  of 
service,  as  it  will  show  the  public  that  man’s  inge- 
nuity does  not  stop  short  at  this  stage,  and  that  it 
is  solely  owing  to  railway  parsimony  that  life  is 
frequently  lost  and  still  more  frequently  jeopard- 
ized. Extra  care  is,  perhaps,  most  required  in 
excursion  trains.  On  the  Great  'Western,  a short 
time  since,  roused  by  a piercing  scream  of  the 
engine  whistle,  the  passengers  looked  out  of  win- 
dow and  saw  that  the  engine  was  ploughing  up 
stone  and  gravel  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  The 
train  was  brought  to  a stand  still,  and  a large 
iron  bar  disentangled  from  the  wheels  of  the  en- 
gine ; having  been  caught  up  from  the  line,  across 
which  it  had  been  probably  placed  wilfully.  After 
a rapid  survey  of  the  engine,  the  driver  started  off 
again  at  full  speed,  regardless  of  consequences ; 
only  alive  to  the  fact  that  it  was  an  excursion 
train,  in  the  way  of  ordinary  traffic,  and  must  bo 
got  out  of  the  road  at  all  risks.  Had  the  bar 
caught  in  the  wheels  of  a passenger-carriage  or  of 
the  guard’s  van,  a casualty  might  have  occurred, 
as  neither  passenger  nor  guard  could  have  com- 
municated with  the  engine-driver  : as  it  was,  the 
screams  of  the  engine-whistle  made  the  guards  at 
both  ends  of  the  train  put  on  the  breaks,  and  the 
train  was  thus  timely  brought  to  a stand  still.  As 
we  frequently  see  rewards  posted  up  for  the  dis- 
covery of  persons  placing  impediments  on  the  line, 
we  may  assume  that  this  diabolical  trick  is  not  an 
uncommon  one. 

Excursion  trains  require  considerably  more 
attention.  In  the  first  place,  the  trains  that  are 
sometimes  forty  carriages  long  arc  made  up  of 
superannuated  vehicles  that  are  too  old  and  shabby 
for  the  regular  traffic,  with  a blind  trust  in  chance 
that  the  said  carriages  will  be  able  to  bear  the 
journey  in  safety;  and  not  enough  supervision  is 
exercised  by  the  guards  In  the  matter  of  the  com- 
fort of  the  orderly  passengers.  An  excursion- 
train  from  Newcastle  to  London  occupies  eighteen 
hours : the  compartments  are  crammed,  and 
smoking  is  tacitly  allowed.  In  one  compartment 
of  a carriage  in  a recent  return  trip  from  London 
sat  eight  people  and  two  children.  Two  tall 
strong  north  countrymen  out  of  the  number  began, 
directly  the  train  started,  to  eat  and  drink  and 
smoke,  and  smoke  and  eat  and  drink,  which  varied 
performances  they  carried  on  without  interval  for 
the  whole  eighteen  hours,  A female  passenger, 
the  postmistress  of  a large  town,  was  made  so  ter- 
ribly ill  by  the  smoke,  and  her  modesty  so  out- 
raged by  the  consequences  of  her  illness,  that  she 
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wept  for  shame.  A closer  scrutiny  should  be 
exercised  as  to  the  practice  of  smoking  among  the 
passengers. 

The  gourd-like  growth  of  the  railway  system 
requires  a corresponding  attention  to  sanitary 
appliances  and  conditions; — covered  stations,  so 
that  passengers  should  not  get  damp  and  wet- 
footed on  entering,  changing,  or  quitting  car- 
riages ; waiting-rooms,  made  warm  and  comfort- 
able in  the  winter,  and  clean  and  cool  in  the 
summer;  roomy  and  conveniently- disposed  book- 
ing offices  and  platforms ; well-ventilated  car- 
riages, properly  cushioned,  and  more  liberally  sup- 
plied with  daylight  by  means  of  a freer  iise  of 
plate  glass  at  the  sides  and  angles  of  the  carriages  ; 
and  well  warmed  in  cold  weather,  and  well  lighted 
at  night  with  something  moi’e  efficient  than  the 
old-fashioned  oil  lamp-lights  now  in  use  that  are 
frequently  extinguished  on  the  road;  a well- 
organized  communication  with  the  guard  and 
of  the  guard  and  driver;  good  self-acting 
closets  at  every  station,  made  very  light  and 
kept  scrupulously  clean;  contrivances  to  do 
away  with,  or  deaden,  as  much  of  the  noise  as 
possible,  as  well  as  of  the  oscillation  and  jerking  of 
the  carriages;  and  an  efficient  system  of  breaks 
and  signals  not  likely  to  be  continually  out  of 
order.  Not  the  least  social  benefit  that  we  might 
expect  from  the  International  Exhibition  would  bo 
such  introductions  based  upon  our  thirty  years  of 
railway  experiences  as  would  insure  the  comfort, 
safety,  and  health  of  the  public  on  railways. 


ON  THE  MODE  IN  WHICH  LIGHT  WAS 
INTRODUCED  INTO  GREEK  TEMPLES.* 

In  the  year  1849  I had  occasion,  while  writing 
an  essay  on  the  “True  Principles  of  Beauty  in 
Art,”  to  examine  into  the  modes  by  which  light 
was  admitted  to  Greek  temples ; and  on  the  very 
threshold  of  the  inquiry  I became  absolutely 
convinced  that  the  usual  theory  of  supposing  that 
it  was  done  by  a hatchway  or  hole  in  the  roof 
could  not  be  a true  or  correct  representation  of 
what  was  done  by  the  Greeks. 

So  far  as  I knew  then,  or  now  know,  the  North 
American  and  North  Asiatic  savages  are  the  only 
people  who  adopt  this  mode.  They  do  make  holes 
in  the  roofs  of  their  wigwams,  by  which  the  smoke 
goes  out  and  the  rain  comes  in ; but  it  was  incon- 
ceivable to  me  that  a people  so  ingenious  and  so 
refined  as  the  Greeks  should  have  found  no  better 
mode,  while  every  other  people  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  (except  these  savages)  have  done  so.  It 
appeared  still  more  incredible  that  they  should 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  place  chryselephantine 
statues  in  these  practically  roofless  buildings,  and 
most  improbable  that,  after  six  centuries  of  ex- 
posure, Pausanias  should  find  these  delicate  fabrics 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  perfect  as  when  they  came 
from  the  atelier  of  Phidias.  These  things  appeared 
to  me  impossible ; and,  as  I have  not  that  thorough 
contempt  for  Greek  art  which  is  professed  by  Mr. 
Ruskin  and  others  of  that  school,  I cannot  bring 
myself  to  so  low  an  estimate  of  the  Greeks,  or  of 
their  artistic  capabilities,  as  to  suppose  that  they 
alone,  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  could  not  put 
a water-proof  roof  on  their  buildings. 

In  this  opinion,  however,  I stood  alone. 
Authors  who  were  never  tired  of  inditing  elo- 
quent paragraphs  about  the  beauty  of  Greek  art, 
were  contented  practically  to  rank  the  Greeks 
themselves  among  the  lowest  of  savages;  and  in- 
sisted that  the  rudest  and  simplest  mode — merely 
cutting  a hole  in  the  roof — was  all  this  unfortu- 
nate people  could  devise  for  letting  light  and  air 
into  their  temples. 

Not  being  able  to  subscribe  to  this  low  esti- 
mate of  a people  whom  I really  admired,  I set 
myself  to  examine  such  remains  as  might  throw 
light  on  the  subject.  I soon  found  that  most  of 
the  temples — all  the  larger  ones — had  double  rows 
of  columns  in  their  cellars,  which,  frequently  at 
least,  were  not  wanted  for  roofing  purposes;  and 
that  many  still  retained  staircases  leading  to  some- 
thing under  and  not  on  the  roofs.  It  could  not 
be  to  galleries,  for  the  remains  proved  that  such 
never  existed.  Still  I felt  convinced  they  were 
not  put  there  without  a good  and  sufficient  mo- 
tive ; and  on  examining  further  it  became  clear  to 
me  that  these  pillars  could  only  be  connected  with 
the  mode  of  lighting ; and,  on  further  looking  into 

* Read  by  Mr.  James  Fergusson  at  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  as  elsewhere  stated. 
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it,  that  they  in  fact  supported  a clerestory,  or 
•what  you  will  perhaps  allow  me  to  call  an 
“ Opaion,”  as  contradistinguished  from  an  Hypm- 
thron.  The  latter  word  is  never,  as  I shall  pre- 
sently show,  applied  by  any  author  to  Greek  tem- 
ples. The  former  is  used  by  Plutarch,  in  speaking 
of  the  temple  at  Eleusis,  and  also  apparently  occurs 
in  two  inscriptions.  And  lastly,  I felt  convinced 
that  the  stairs  were  meant  to  give  access  to  those 
whose  business  it  was  to  close  the  shutters  or 
draw  the  curtains  connected  therewith. 

These  opinions  were,  to  say  the  least,  very  un- 
orthodox, not  to  say  heretical ; and,  coming  from 
an  unknown  author,  might  safely  be  treated  with 
contempt.  Truth,  however,  is  eventually  even 
stronger  than  contempt;  and  somehow  or  other, 
after  thirteen  years  of  silence,  some  have  begun  to 
suspect  that  there  may  be  something  in  these 
views.  But  the  best  sign  of  vitality  is  that  a first- 
rate  authority  has,  when  no  one  was  saying  a 
word  about  the  matter,  written  a pamphlet  to 
prove  how  utterly  absurd  and  untenable  they 
were.  So  long  as  this  was  not  done,  it  was  in 
vain  to  attempt  to  move  in  the  matter  : it  -was 
mere  fighting  with  shadows;  but  now  that  the 
case  is  stated  by  a gentleman  of  Mr.  Falkener’s 
acknowledged  ability,  and  who  has  devoted  so 
much  time  to  the  subject,  and  is  so  well  qualified 
in  every  respect  to  give  an  opinion  regarding  it, 
there  is  some  ground  to  go  upon ; and  if  I can 
give  a good  and  satisfactory  answer  to  each  and 
all  of  his  assertions,  a great  step  will  be  gained, 
and  the  two  sides  of  the  case  put  fairly  before  the 
public;  so  that  they  may  judge  who  has  the  best 
of  the  argument. 

In  doing  this  I shall  not  attempt  to  follow  Mr. 
Falkener  through  every  paragraph  of  his  indict- 
ment in  the  order  in  which  he  states  it;  but  shall 
divide  my  subject  into  the  three  heads  under 
which  it  naturally  falls,  noticing  his  subjects  inci- 
dentally as  they  occur. 

_ Ist.  I shall  first  examine  the  written  autho- 
rities as  to  the  mode  in  which  Greek  temples  were 
lighted. 

2ndly,  I shall  examine  such  remains  as  exist,  or 
throw  any  degree  of  light  on  the  matter ; and, 

Lastly,  I propose  to  treat  of  the  general  pro- 
hahilities  of  the  case. 

I need  hardly  say  that  the  principal  and,  indeed, 
the  only  direct  authority  regarding  the  lighting 
of  temples  is  Vitruvius,  and  the  only  passage 
bearing  directly  on  the  point  is  one  in  the  third 
book.  After  describing  with  clearness,  and  with- 
out difficulty,  the  arrangements  of  temples, — 
prostyle,  amphiprostyle,  peripteral,  pseudodipteral, 
and  dipteral,  he  goes  on  to  say  : — “ An  hypmthral 
temple  has  ten  columns  in  the  pronaos  and  posti- 
cus : in  all  other  respects  it  is  similar  to  the 
dipteral.  Within  the  temple  there  is  a double 
tier  of  columns  on  each  side,  detached  from  the 
walls.  The  middle  area  is  without  any  covering, 
and  open  to  the  sky  [sine  tecto  et  sub  divo'],  and 
the  cella  is  approached  as  well  through  the 
posticus  as  the  pronaos.  There  is,”  he  adds,  “no 
temple  of  this  description  at  Rome,  but  at  Athens 
there  is  an  octastyle  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius.” 

The  first  part  of  this  paragraph  is  perfectly 
clear,  but  there  is  a positive  contradiction  in  the 
latter  part  which  renders  it  nonsense  as  it  stands. 
He  first  states  that  an  hypajthral  temple  is  deca- 1 
style  and  dipteral,  and  then  quotes  an  octastyle,  | 
which,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  not  dipteral.  The  ^ 
MSS.  all  have  the  word  “ octastylos,”  so  there  is  ' 
nothing  to  be  had  from  this  source  to  explain  the 
difficulty.  Wilkins  conjectures, — and,  I must  con- 
fess, with  considerable  plausibility — that  “oct- 
asty-los”  is  an  original  miscopy  for  “Jn  asty jovis," 
which  is  possible,  but  it  is  not  worth  while  going 
into  the  matter  here.  One  thing  we  may  feel 
certain  about,  which  is  that  the  passage  does  not 
now  stand  as  Vitruvius  wrote  it : he  could  not 
possibly  contradict  himself  so  absurdly  in  the  same 
paragraph ; and  we  may  feel  morally  certain  that 
the  temple  he  did  allude  to  was  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens,  which  was  decastyle 
and  dipteral,  and,  so  far  as  now  known,  the  only 
temple  of  that  sort  then  existing  in  Europe;  and 
it  is  consequently  to  that  temple,  and  to  that  alone, 
that  the  words  sine  tecto  et  sub  divo’*  can  be 
made  to  apply. 

From  the  immense  height  of  its  order,  nearly 
70  feet,  it  must  have  been  extremely  difficult  to 
light  it  through  the  roof.  If  by  an  opaion  or  clere- 
story, the  sills  of  the  windows  would  have  been 
70  feet  from  the  floor ; and,  consequently,  it  was 
in  this  case  necessary  to  introduce  light  through 
the  walls  of  the  cella.  But  as  windows  could  not 
be  admitted  under  the  peristyle,  it  became  further 
necessary  to  allow  the  temple  to  remain  “mgrfio 
sine  tecto  ct  sub  divo,” — in  other  words,  to  introduce 


a courtyard  in  its  centre.  This  I explained  In 
the  work  above  alluded  to,  and  it  is  shown  in  the 
diagrams  on  the  wall. 

It  is  needless  here  to  follow  the  examination  of 
the  paragraph  further;  for,  to  be  of  any  use  to  the 
advocates  of  the  hole  in  the  roof,  the  passage 
ought  to  have  stood  thus ; — “ There  is  no  example 
of  this  at  Rome,  hut  all  G-reeh  temples  are  so 
lighted.”  For  it  is  quite  evident  that  they  were 
all  lighted  in  one  and  the  same  manner.  Had 
there  been  any  varieties,  they  could  hardly  fail  to 
have  been  remarked  by  either  Vitruvius,  Strabo, 
or  Pausanias.  It  Is  not  that;  and  no  twisting 
will  make  it  so.  So  that  it  has  really  no  bearing 
on  the  present  discussion,  which  is  confined  to 
Greek  temples. 

I would  also  remark,  that  Vitruvius  had  a very 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  if  he 
called  a temple  with  a skylight  in  a roof  “sub 
divo  ’ and  “ sine  tecto.”  Would  such  an  expres- 
sion be  correct  if  applied  to  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome?  Has  that  building  no  roof ? Would  he 
not  have  said  that  it  was  covered  by  a thohis,  or 
roof,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  a square  or  circular 
opening  into  it  ?”* 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  another  paragraph, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Falkener,  Vitruvius  explains  to  us 
what^  he  means  by  hypsethral  openings.  In 
describing  the  porticoes  at  the  back  of  an  ancient 
theatre,  he  says  that  the  square  enclosed  by  these 
porticoes  was  open,  that  is,  hypmthral.  “Media 
vero  spatia  qum  erant  sub  divo  inter  portions 
adornanda  viridibus  videntur:  quod  hypmthrm 
ambulationes,”  Ac. 

In  other  words,  what  Vitruvius  meant  by  an 
hypmthron  was  an  open  square  or  piazza,  “sub 
divo,”  and  surrounded  by  porticoes.  This  is  a very 
different  thing  to  a temple  with  a roof,  and  only 
a small  opening  in  that  roof. 

This  is  still  more  clear  from  a third  passage,  in 
which  he  says,  “Buildings  [^ccdificia']  which  are 
hypcethral  and  unenclosed  are  erected  to  Jupiter 
Touans,  Cculus,  the  Sun,  and  the  Moon,  because 
these  divinities  are  certainly  known  to  us  by  their 
presence,  night  and  day,  and  throughout  all 
space.”  A somewhat  different  turn  is  given  to 
this  paragraph  by  Mr.  Falkener  and  Mr.  Cockerell, 
who  translate  “aadificia”  as  “temples,”  but  as 
Vitruvius  always  uses  “mdes,”  or  “templa,”to 
designate  enclosed  buildings,  and  here  purposely 
uses  “ (sdijicia”  to  designate  the  terrace  or  plat- 
form on  which  these  statues  were  erected,  like 
statues  to  the  virgin  or  to  saints  in  the  open  air 
in  Catholic  countries  at  this  day,  it  only  seems 
to  make  it  clearer  that  ”sub  divo  ” must  be  trans- 
lated “ in  the  open  air.” 

It  may  also  be  remarked  that,  in  the  passage 
just  quoted,  Vitruvius  distinctly  says  that  there 
were  no  hypmthral  temples  at  Rome ; and  here 
his  translators  make  him  say  that  there  were  such 
dedicated  to  these  gods.  The  contradiction  is 
theirs,  not  his.  Besides  that,  an  unenclosed 
“ temple  ” is  a form  I cannot  realize  : an  unenclosed 
"edifice”  is  intelligible  enough. 

The  god  Terminus  was,  of  course,  worshipped 
5K0  divo  and  sine  tecto,  because  it  was  his  business 
to  staud  sentry  at  and  mark  the  boundaries 
of  estates,  districts,  or  provinces.  To  put  a temple 
over  every  terminal  figure  would  have  been  ab- 
surd, and  we  know  was  not  done;  and,  conse- 
quently, he  came  to  be  essentially  an  out-of-doors 
god.  When  the  Temple  of  CapitoHne  Jupiter 
came  to  be  enlarged,  of  course  the  boundary  of 
the  district  could  not  bo  altered,  or  the  Terminus 
removed  that  marked  it;  but,  iu  conformity  with 
usage,  an  opening  was  left  in  the  roof  above  him, 
that  he  might  figuratively,  at  least,  be  sub  divo, 
as  of  old;  hut  all  this  proves  nothing  as  to  how 
Greek  temples  were  lighted,  except  that  when 
Vitruvius  speaks  of  hypmthra  be  means  places 
‘sine  tecto  et  sub  divo  j”  and,  when  he  uses  these 
expressions,  he  does  not  apply  them  to  buildings 
which  have  roofs,  and  whose  interior  was  not,  con- 
sequently, iu  the  open  air. 

It  is  needless  going  further  into  this  subject  here, 
as  It  has  been  practicaUy  exhausted  long  ago  by 
Irofessor  Ludwig  Ross,  whose  long  residence  in 
Greece,  coupled  with  profound  learning  and  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  subject,  renders  him 
a most  important  authority  on  this  subject.  In 
his  papers  in  his  “Hellenica,”  he  has  shown,  it 
appears,  incontrovertibly,  that  the  Greek  word, 

vTraiBpos,”  Is  used  constantly  in  connection  with 
the  "Courts  of  Temples,”  with  “Gymnasia,” 
“ Groves,”  “ Market-places,”  “ Periboloi,”  &c.  It 


* So  far  as  I know,  the  Pantheon  is  the  only  e; 
building:  so  lighted,  and  this  mode  was  adopted  evidei 
because  of  the  daring  novelty  of  the  attempt  to  buil 
dome  of  such  dimensions,  and  the  timidity  of  the  buUd 
who  did  not  dare  to  weaken  the  building  by  lateral  o; 


is,  in  short,  used  to  designate  any  place  that  is 
"sub  divo,”  and,  consequently, is  applicable  to  the 
Pnyx,  but  not  to  the  Parthenon ; and  never  ap- 
plied either  by  Vitruvius  or  any  Greek  author  to 
temples  properly  so  called,  except  the  one  decastyle 
temple  above  alluded  to. 

These  opinions  were  violently  combatted,  first 
by  Bdtticher,  afterwards  by  Raul  Rochette,  in  three 
^ry  elaborate  papers  in  the  “ Journal  des  Savans.” 
Ho  cannot  deny  the  truth  of  Professor  Ross’s 
statement  as  to  the  use  of  the  word,  but  he 
demurs  on  various  grounds  to  bis  negative  con- 
elusion  that  consequently  the  light  in  Greek 
temples  was  admitted  only  through  the  doorway, 
and  pleads  forcibly  for  some  opening  in  the  roof 
to  admit  light,  and  to  allow  the  smoke  of  the 
altars  to  escape.  Had  the  suggestion  of  an  opaion 
been  then  made,  it  would  have  reconciled  both 
these  authorities.  At  all  events,  I accept  every 
word  and  every  argument  used  by  either,  and 
only  demur  to  the  conclusions  they  draw.  They 
differed  only  because  they  had  nothing  before 
them  except  the  “ hole  in  the  roof,”  which  the 
one  would  not  accept,  and  the  other  could  not 
defend. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression. 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Falkener  for  pointing 
out  a passage  in  the  Book  of  Maccabees,  which 
certainly  seems  to  bear  on  this  subject.  It  is 
there  said  that,  when  Antiochus  Epipbanes  was 
entered  ■with  a small  company  into  the  compass  of 
the  temple  [of  Manea,  in  Syriaj,  “they  shut  the 
temple  as  soon  as  he  was  come  in ; and,  opening 
a privy  door  of  the  roof,  they  threw  down  stones 
like  thunderbolts,  and  struck  down  the  captain,” 
&c.  If  the  temple  was  arranged  as  Mr.  Falkener 
proposes,  they  could  only  have  got  at  this  hy- 
pmthrou  by  a ladder  from  the  outside ; and  cer- 
tainly the  one  opening  through  which  all  the  light 
is  admitted  can  hardly  be  called  a “privy  door;” 
but,  arranged  as  I propose,  the  thing  is  clear 
enongh.  There  was  a private  stair  leading  to  the 
clerestory  gallery;  and,  once  there,  they  could 
command  the  whole  interior  with  the  missiles, 
and  easily  perform  what  they  are  said  to  have 
done. 

1 approach  the  next  quotation  with  dread,  for  I 
am  going  to  differ  with  a great  German  professor 
as  to  the  meaning  of  a Latin  word ! Bdtticher 
says  the  opening  was  closed  in  by  a “ stratura,” 
or  hatchway  covering: — “Straturam  loci  alicujus 
ex  tabulis  factis  quro  mstate  tollerentur  et  hieme 
ponerentur,”  Ac.  How,  in  all  the  dictionaries  I have 
access  to,  “stratura  ” is  a pavement*  and  is  said  to 
be  derived  from  “ sterno,”  or  “ stratus.”  And  how 
the  covering  of  a skylight  could  be  called  a pave- 
ment, I am  at  a loss  to  understand ; but  I must 
say  I cannot  conceive  a more  perfect  reductio  ad 
absurdtim  than  the  idea  of  a set  of  Greek  carpon- 
ters  getting  up  on  the  roof  of  the  Parthenon  with 
a lot  of  boards,  and  battening  down  the  hatch- 
ways of  the  temple,  about  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, and  leaving  poor  Minerva  in  utter  darkness 
till  returning  spring  lets  light  and  air  into  her 
dark  abode  ! As  I read  the  passage,  it  seems  to 
me  to  say  that  a flooring  of  hoards  was  laid  down 
in  winter  and  taken  up  in  summer.  But  for  fear 
of  accident,  I will  not  meddle  with  what  I may 
not  understand. 

These  seem  to  me  the  only  really  important 
passages  quoted  by  Mr.  Falkener  as  bearing  on  the 
subject ; but  lest  I should  appear  to  be  slurring 
over  any,  I would  remark  that  when  Justinius 
uses  the  expression  that  Apollo  leaped  down  “per 
aperta  fastigia  culminis,”  he  meant  to  convey  the 
idea  that  the  fastigia  were  or  happened  to  be 
open,  would  otherwise  have  been  nn- 

iTieaning,  and  fastigia  being  plural,  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  there  were  more  openings  than  one. 

The  word  “ opaion,”  as  applied  to  the  temple 
at  Eleusis,  does  not  convey  much  meaning.  I 
translated  it  ns  clerestory,  and  see  no  reason  to 
change ; but  those  who  support  the  hole  in  the 
roof  theory  have  either  got  to  explain  that 
“bypmtbron”  and  “opaion”  are  the  same,  or  to 
show  in  what  they  differ.  In  so  far  as  we  know 
anything  of  the  form  of  worship  in  that  temple,  it 
appears  to  me  impossible  that  the  sudden  changes 
from  light  to  darkness  could  be  effected  with  a 
horizontal  opening  in  the  roof.  With  vertical 
openings  nothing  could  be  easier ; and  this  reason, 
in  addition  to  those  derived  from  the  general  con- 
siderations, appears  to  me  sufficient  to  settle  the 
question. 

It  is  needless  pursuing  this  inquiry  into  the 
litera  scripta  further,  as  it  is  in  evidence  that 
had  anything  been  found  in  books  which  was  capa- 
ble of  settling  the  question,  it  would  never  have 
been  doubtful.  Hundreds  of  competent  learned 
men  have  already  tried  their  hands  upon  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem ; and  as  none  have  succeeded 
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in  convincing  anybody,  we  may  fairly  assunie  that 
the  materials  do  not  exist  for  any  deRnite  conclu- 
sion from  this  source. 


Let  U3  now,  therefore,  turn  to  the  second  part 
of  our  subject,  and  see  what  light  existing  re- 
mains to  be  thrown  on  this  “ vexata  quffistio.’ 

I believelam  correct  in  sayingthat  until  the  pub- 
lication of  Professor  Coclcerell’s  beautiful  book  on 
the  Temples  of  Egina  and  Bassm,  no  actual  remains 
were  known  to  exist  which  formed  any  essential 
part  of  the  openings  in  the  roofs  of  Greek  temples. 
He  and  his  companions,  however,  found  on  the 
floor  of  the  temples  two  stones  at  Egina  and  one 
at  Bassm,  which  certainly  did  belong  to  such 
openings;  but  no  indications  as  to  their  position 
in  the  roof.  To  Mr.  Falkener’s  mind  these  are 
conclusive ; “ These  examples  alone,”  he  ^ says, 
“ are  sufficient  to  silence  all  future  objections.” 
With  all  due  deference  I would  suggest  that  they 
are  just  as  useful  and  necessary  for  my  “counter- 
sinkings ” as  for  his  hatchways : in  fact,  though 
they  prove,  which  almost  everyone  admits,  that  the 
light  was  introduced  through  the  roof,  they  prove 
nothing  more;  and  I can  employ  the  stones  just 
as  well  as  he  can.* 

But  though  these  stones  will  not  help  us  to  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  there  are  other  pecu- 
liaritics  brought  to  light  by  the  learned  pro- 
fessor’s researches,  which  may  do  something  to- 
wards it.  We  find,  for  instance,  that  the  cell  of 
the  Eginetan  temple  was  only  21  feet  inches 
wide  from  wall  to  wall,  and  42  feet  10  inches  in 
length,— the  size,  in  fact,  of  a first-class  drawing- 
room; yet  this  apartment  was  crowded  with  two 
rows  of  columns,  two  stories  in  height,  which  re- 
duced the  central  aisle  to  about  10  feet,  and  the 
side  aisles  to  2 feet  7 inches.  They  were  not 
wanted  to  support  galleries,  for  there  were  none; 
nor  for  beauty,  for  the  two  tiers  of  columns, 
standing  on  each  other’s  heads,  with  only  an 
architrave  between,  was  not  beautiful.  It  was 
not  that  the  roof  required  support,  for  we  find  the 
Greeks  at  Athens  carrying  a roof  over  32  feet 
clear  apace  without  difficulty,  and  in  the  PropyUea 
carrying  a flat  stone  roof  over  spaces  of  nearly 
19  feet  in  the  clear.  A wooden  trussed  roof  of 
21  feet  span  could  thus  hardly  require  contraction 
to  10  feet.  It  was  not  to  support  the  “hatch- 
way ;”  for  cutting  one-half  out  of  the  roof  woirld 
lighten  it,  and  it  would  therefore  require  less 
.support.  Indeed,  looking  at  it  from  every  point 
of  view,  I can  conceive  no  motive  for  such  an 
arrangement,  unless  It  were  intended  to  support 
an  opaion  or  clerestory,  or  some  analogous  mode 
of  lighting.  You  caunot  have  a clerestory  either 
ill  Gothic  or  Grecian  architecture  without  such  a 
range  of  pillars;  and  I do  not  know  of  such  a 
range  existing,  in  so  small  a room  at  least,  with- 
out carrying  some  such  arrangement  for  lighting. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Temple  ot’Bassfo,  we  find  the 
same  phenomena.  Nothing  can  be  more  remark- 
able,— it  may  he  said  clumsy,  if  merely  intended 
as  ornaments, — than  the  mode  in  which  the  iu- 
ternal  columns  are  first  detached  from  the  walls, 
and  then  re-attached  by  the  buttresses  at  the 
back.  The  angle  columns  especially  are  awkward 
and  anomalous,  unless  it  was  intended  that  their 
axis  was  to  correspond  with  some  e.xternal  arrange- 
ment. The  same  is  true  of  the  pillars  next  the 
entrance,  which  are  singularly  awkwardly  placed; 
and  again,  why  was  it  necessary  that  the  distance 
from  centre  to  centre  of  the  internal  columns 
should  be  identical  with  that  of  the  external  ? 
and  that  those  in  the  interior  should  be  placed 
exactly  intermediate  between  those  of  the  ex- 
terior ? These  things  were  no  accident.  Yet  all 
this  fitting  and  contrivance  were  thrown  away  if 
the  mode  of  lighting  was  merely  a hatchway  in 
the  roof,  placed  unsymmetrically  anywhere,  as 
shown  in  Professor  Cockerell’s  drawings.  It 
seems  to  me  impossible  to  account  for  all  this  con- 
trivance and  misplaced  ingenuity,  unless  the  posi- 
tion of  the  interior  columns  could  be  seen  from 
the  outside  of  the  building ; and,  so  far  as  I know, 
this  could  only  be  done  by  some  such  arrangement 
as  I have  suggested.  If  we  adopt  it,  we  see  at 
once  that  the  angular  position  of  the  last  colnrau 
and  the  juxtaposition  of  the  first  to  the  doorway 
were  requisite  to  afford  a real  or  apparent  abutment 
at  either  end  of  the  opaion ; that  the  three  inter- 
mediate columns  having  buttresses  were  carried  up 
to  the  roof,  and  could  be  seen  outside,  and  con- 
sequently must  be  placed  symmetrically,  either  he- 


* It  IS  to  be  regretted  that  the  Eginetan  stones  were 
not  brought  home ; for,  owing  to  their  different  depths,  one 
being  8i  inches  high,  the  other  93,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  they  could  be  used  together  on  any  system.  There 
are  also  peculiarities  in  their  shape  which  are  very  puz- 
zling; but,  as  these  have  no  bearing  on  the  present  sub- 
Ject,  it  H not  necessary  to  enter  upon  them  here. 


Sketch -Seclion  of  Opniont  Temple  of  Bassa. 


tween  or  opposite  the  external  columns.  In  short, 
everything  that  looks  so  puzzling,  and  the  reason 
for  which  Mr.  Cockerell  admits  be  caunot  con- 
jecture, becomes  at  once  clear  and  intelligible, 
and  no  other  suggestion  has  yet  been  offered  which 
accounts  for  any  one  of  them. 

There  is  still  a third  peculiarity  of  Greek 
temples,  which,  so  far  as  I know,  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  theory  of  an  opaion  or  clerestory. 
Almost  all  the  larger  Greek  temples  had  perma- 
nent staircases,  like  that  of  the  Temple  of  Nep- 
tune at  Pcestum,  placed  either  on  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  principal  entrance.  These  did  not 
lead  to  galleries,  for  there  were  none  : they  could 
not  be  wanted  for  access  to  the  outside  of  the 
roof;  nor,  indeed,  can  I conceive  any  other  use  for 
them  than  what  I have  suggested.  Without  an 
opaion,  they  appear  to  me  inexplicable. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  my  subject,  I may 
mention  here  that  further  thought,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  publication  of  Professor  Cockerell’s 
book,  which  for  the  first  time  has  put  ns  into  pos- 
session of  correct  details  of  the  temples  he  de- 
scribes, have  enabled  me  to  correct  some  details, 
and  to  improve  to  a considerable  extent  the 
diagrams  I originally  published. 

I should  now  be  inclined  to  class  Greek  temples 
into  three  distinct  groups : — 

1.  Small  temples  without  any  interior  columns. 
These  were  lighted  either  from  the  front  or  by 
windows,  or  it  may  he,  for  anything  known,  by  a 
hole  in  the  roof.  We  have  no  facts,  so  any  one 
may  theorize  as  he  pleases. 

2.  The  smaller  peristylar  temples,  such  as  those 
at  Egina  and  Bassa'.  Their  opaions  I would  call 
“ triglyphal,”  and  I fancy  had  neither  shutters 
nor  curtains,  and,  consequently  these  temples  re- 
quired no  permanent  staircases  to  the  roof,  and 
had  no  roof  galleries.  Looking  at  the  section,  it 
will  be  seen  first  that  there  is  no  room  for  the 
latter  between  the  top  of  the  order  and  the  roof; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  no  rain 
could  under  any  circumstances  beat  in  through 
the  openings,  and  no  sunshine  ever  reach  within 
10  feet  of  the  floor  or  penetrate  the  temple  at  all, 
except  for  a very  short  time  after  sunrise,  or  before 
sunset ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  an  ample  supply 
of  light  would  in  that  climate  be  admitted  to 
make  the  interior  cheerful,  and  to  allow  every 
object  to  be  seen  clearly. 

3.  The  third  class  includes  the  Parthenon,  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Elis,  the  great  temple  at 
Psestum,  and  most  of  the  Sicilian  temples.  These 
seem  all  to  have  had  opaions  of  such  dimensions 
as  to  require  shutters  or  curtains,  and  consequently 
permanent  staircases  to  the  galleries  of  the  roof. 
But,  it  may  also  be  mentioned,  that  several  of  the 
smaller  Sicilian  temples,  such  as  that  of  Esculapius, 
at  Agrigentum,  though  only  distyle  in  antis,  had 
a stone  staircase  on  either  side  of  the  doorway, 
leading  to  something  that  certainly  was  not  an 
hypajthron,  and  may  have  been  an  opaion. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  probabilities  of 
the  case,  the  best  mode  will  he  to  examine,  in  the 
first  place,  what  was  the  practice  of  those  nations 
who  built  temples  before  the  Greeks,  but  with 
whom  they  were  at  the  same  time  in  communica- 
tion.^ The  only  people  who  have  left  us  sufficient 
remains  to  make  us  certain  of  what  they  did  were 
the  Egyptians;  and  it  may  be  stated  broadly,  as  an 


indisputable  fact,  that  all  the  temples  which  the 
Egyptians  built  before  the  time  when  the  Greeks 
took  to  building,  were,  without  one  single  excep- 
tion, lighted  by  a clerestory,  or  opaion. 

It  is  quite  true  some  of  them,  such  as  those  at 
Luxor  and  Medinet  Haboo,  are  so  ruined  that  the 
opaion  does  not  now  exist;  but  all  their  arrange- 
ments are  so  similar  to  those  that  have  clerestories, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  but  that  they  also 
were  so  lighted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Great 
Temple  at  Carnac  has  a clerestory  that  might  be 
envied  by  any  Gothic  cathedral  in  existence.  The 
Rharaesaion  has  also  a beautiful  one ; so  has 
the  Temple  of  Thothmes  III. ; and  so,  also,  have 
the  two  temples  called  the  Greater  and  Lesser 
Southern  Temples,  at  Carnac.  The  temples  built 
during  the  domination  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  not  so  lighted;  but  that  has  no  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry.  It  is  sufficient 
for  us  to  know  that  all  the  Pharaonic  temples, — 
all  those  built  before  the  year  1000  B.C., — have 
this  arrangement.  No  one,  I presume,  will  be  so 
Irish  as  to  suppose  that  what  was  built  afterwards 
influenced  what  was  erected  before;  though  in 
Mr.  Falkener’s  book,  and  elsewhere,  this  is  done 
through  inadvertence. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  did  the  Greeks  know  of 
this  practice  of  the  Egyptians  ? Here,  again,  the 
answer  seems  to  be  on  the  surface.  I believe  no 
antiquary  will  now  dispute  that  the  Greeks  bor- 
rowed the  shaft,  at  least,  of  the  Doric  order, 
from  the  hanks  of  the  Nile.  The  proto-Doric  ex- 
amples found  there  are  too  numerous  and  too 
similar  to  admit  of  dispute  on  this  point.  But 
there  is  one  peculiarity  which  it  is  interesting  to 
note  here.  It  is  that  the  proto-Doric  found  above 
the  Cataracts  can  only  be  considered  as  distant 
relations  of  Greek  examples.  Those  found  at 
Thebes  are  cousins-german, — those  at  Beni- 
Hassau  are  brothers;  and,  if  we  could  continue 
the  series  to  Memphis,  I feel  convinced  we  should 
find  the  Doric  itself,  scarcely  differing  from  those 
we  are  so  familiar  with  in  Greece.  I am  inclined 
to  this  opinion,  not  only  from  the  increasing  simi- 
larity as  we  descend  the  Nile,  but  because,  if  I am 
right,  that  the  real  original  of  the  Doric  form  was 
a brick  or  rubble  pier,  it  would  be  in  the  delta 
that  its  prototype  would  be  found,  and  not  among 
the  monolithic  examples  of  Thebes  or  Nubia. 

But  this  need  not  nowbeinsistedupon.  The  Beni- 
Hassau  example  is  sufficient  to  all  present  pur- 
poses, and,  fortunately,  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture 
as  to  whether  the  Greeks  knew  of  it  or  not;  for 
we  have  in  “ Herodotus”  an  account  of  the  temple 
built  by  the  associated  Greeks  at  Naucratis,  in  the 
reign  of  Amasis;  and  we  know  further  that  the 
very  Eginetans,  who  built  the  temple  to  Jupiter 
Panhellenius,  built  one  in  Egypt  to  the  same  god 
about  560  B.C.,  and,  therefore,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  architecture,  before  the  date  of 
their  native  example. 

That  the  Greeks,  therefore,  knew  of  it,  can 
hardly  he  doubted.  But  before  leaving  Egypt  it 
may  be  as  well  to  inquire  why  the  Egyptians 
adopted  this  mode  of  introducing  light  into  their 
temples  and  halls,  instead  of  the  hole-in-the-roof 
plan,  which  our  friends  would  try  and  persuade  us 
was  so  much  preferable.  It  is  clear  that  any 
argument  that  can  bo  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
latter  in  Greece  applies  with  at  least  ten  times 
the  force  on  the  hanks  of  the  Nile.  No  rain  falls 
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there,  — at  Thebes  scarcely  twice  in  a year; 
their  statues  were  of  granite  or  basalt,  and  a 
shower  would  not  iujure  them;  and  the  paint- 
ings  inside  were  the  same  as  those  outside, 
and  having  stood  uninjured  through  upwards  of 
two  thousand  years’  exposure  to  the  atmosphere, 
were  not  likely  to  excite  much  anxiety  from  any 
temporary  dampness.  There  was  no  difficulty  of 
construction  : all  that  was  required  was  to  leave 
out  certain  stones  of  the  root;  and  it  was  done. 
It  could  be  no  deformity,  for,  the  roof  being  always 
flat,  it  could  not  be  seen  outside.  Why,  then,  did 
they  not  adopt  it  ? The  answer  appears  to  me 
inevitable, — that  it  was  a clumsy,  barbarous  expe- 
dient, which  they  w’ere  far  too  clever  and  too 
artistic  ever  to  think  of  adopting. 

Nothing  can,  to  my  mind,  be  well  clearer  than 
the  fact  that  when  the  Greeks  borrowed  the  Doric 
order  from  the  Egyptians,  they  remodelled  the 
entablature  so  as  to  suit  and  harmonize  with  the 
wooden  structure  of  their  roofs;  and  at  the  same 
time  they  modified  the  Egyptian  mode  of  lighting 
in  exactly  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same  ex- 
tent; and,  if  any  one  will  try  to  reproduce  the 
flat  stone  traheate  form  of  the  Egyptian  roof 
with  the  trussed  wooden  frames  which  the  Greeks 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt,  I shall  feol  surprised  if 
he  comes  at  a conclusion  differing  from  that  shown 
in  the  diagrams  on  the  wall. 

Being,  therefore,  familiar  with  this  Egyptian 
mode  of  lighting  buildings,  why  should  not  the 
Greeks  adopt  it?  Mechanically  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  difficulty.  As  a convenient  arrangement 
the  experience  of  the  whole  world,  in  all  ages, 
proves  that  openings  in  a vertical  wall  are  prefer- 
able to  holes  in  the  roof;  and,  artistically,  I feel 
quite  sure  that  any  one  who  will  think  twice  on 
the  subject  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  iufinitelv 
preferable. 

Externally,  I feel  convinced  that  a break  in  the 
ridge  of  the  roof, — a great  gap  or  hole, — would 
have  been  an  intolerable  deformity;  and  so  it  has 
been  felt  to  be  by  all  modern  restorers,  who  have 
mvanably  filled  it  up.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
opening  in  the  sides  would  have  relieved  the 
monotony  of  the  roof,  without  disturbing  the 

But  it  is  more  with  reference  to  the  interior, 
and  the  lighting  of  the  works  of  art  which  the 
temples  contained,  that  it  must  be  judged. 
Volumes  have  been  written,  and  Mr.  Falkener 
occupies  a considerable  space  in  his  book,  in  de- 
scribing the  charming  effect  of  high  lights  and 
bypiethial  openings  on  statues.  But  all  this  is 
wholly  beside  the  mark.  He,  and  those  who  agree 
with  him,  are  speaking  of  white  marble  statues,  of 
life  size,  or  slightly  larger;  and  these  do  depend 
wholly  for  their  light  and  shade,  for  their  expres- 
sion and  accentuation,  on  having  a light  above 
them,  falling  at  some  peculiar  angle;  but  with 
these  we  have  nothing  to  do  here.  What  these 
Grecian  temples  contained  were  colossal  clirysele- 
phantine  coloured  statues,  which  consequently  did 
not  depend  on  light  at  a particular  angle  for  their 
effect;  and,  if  they  did,  would  not  have  got  it  by 
the  ordinary  hatchway  arrangement. 

If  the  Minerva  of  the  Parthenon  or  the  Jupiter 
at  Elis  had  been  statues  of  life-size,  and  of  white 
marble,  I am  not  prepared  to  deny  that  they 
might  have  been  effectively  lighted  by  a hole  in 
the  roof,  provided  the  hole  was  filled  with 
pound  glass,  or  had  always  a blind  before  it; 
r convinced  that  the  wandering  sun- 

light that  would  otherwise  have  come  through 
would  have  been  absolutely  fatal.  In  the  early 
morning  it  would  have  fallen  on  the  figure,  at 
noon  on  the  north  wall,  in  the  evening  full  in  the 
eyes  of  the  unfortunate  votary  who  came  to  pay 
ms  devotion.  Greece  has  a sunny  climate,  and  a 
different  brilliant  effect  every  half-hour  is  scarcely 
" singleness  of  effect”  a sculptor  would  desiri 
But  when  we  come  to  talk  of  a statue  50  feet 
high  in  a temple  the  roof  of  which  is  only  5 feet 
higher,  and  propose  to  light  that  statue  by  an 
opening  m the  roof  20  or  30  feet  in  front  of  it, 
we  get  into  an  almost  inconceivable  difficulty! 
Besides  the  wandering  light  just  spoken  of,  the 
leet  of  the  statue  would  always  be  brilliuDtly 
lighted,  the  legs  fairly,  the  body  would  be  in 
shade,  and  the  head — the  part  on  which  the 
Greek  artists  lavished  all  their  care — would  always 
have  been  in  deep  shadow;  in  fact,  never  visible. 

Is  it  probable  that  this  should  he  so  ? 

•r  “ “y  that 

if  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem  were  put  be- 
fore any  sculptor,  or  any  one  accustomed  to  think 
how  sculpture  should  be  lighted,  that  he  would 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  that  I have  done. 

He  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  flesh  parts  of  the 
statue  were  of  ivory  aud  coloured,  the  eyes  pre- 
cious stones,  the  hair  gold  or  coloured,  the  figure  ' 


of  wood,  draped  with  cloth  covered  with  gold  and 
other  ornaments,  and  the  whole  thing  a mass  of 
bright  and  gorgeous  colouring;  he  must  also  bear 
in  mind  that  the  statue  almost  touched  the  roof 
of  the  apartment  in  which  it  was  placed.  I can- 
not conceive  that  there  is  any  one  but  would  say 
that  what  was  wanted  for  such  an  object  was  a 
diffused  steady  light,  sufficiently  high  not  to  be  in 
the  spectator’s  eye,  and  at  such  a height  as  to 
light  the  upper  and  not  the  lower  parts  of  the 
figure. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  allude  to  what  is  said 
by  Mr.  Falkener  and  others  about  the  necessity  of 
a single  high  light  for  pictures,  with  which  these 
temples  are  supposed  to  have  been  adorned.  They 
are  reasoniDg  regarding  modern  oil  paintings,  with 
their  shining  surface  of  varnish.  The  Greeks  did 
not  paint  in  oils,  and  did  not  varnish  their  pic- 1 
tures;  so  all  this  reasoning  is  inapplicable.  In 
fresco  or  encaustic  painting,  what  is  wanted  is  as 
much  light  as  can  be  obtained,  and  as  diffused. 

Lastly,  with  regard  to  the  architecture,  a sky- 
light or  opening  in  a flat  ceiling  throws  the  whole 
of  the  rest  of  the  roof  into  shadow,  and  is  as  dis- 
agreeable an  arrangement  for  architectural  effect 
as  well  can  be  imagined,  and  I feel  perfectly  cer- 
tain no  Greek  would  tolerate  it  for  one  minute. 
But  this  defect,  as  well  as  all  those  of  lighting  the 
paintings  and  the  numerous  works  of  art,  as  well 
as  the  great  statues,  are  remedied  at  once  by  the 
adoption  of  the  opaion  or  clerestory. 

Before  leaving  the  subject,  it  may  he  well  to 
allude  to  one  or  two  minor  points  which  are  of  no 
real  importance,  but,  if  not  answered,  may  be 
maguified  into  serious  objections. 

It  is^  assumed  that  the  peplum,  so  often  men- 
tioued  in  the  account  of  these  temples,  was  no- 
thing more  than  a curtain  or  blind  to  keep  out  the 
wet.  In  all  the  dictionaries  and  hooks  of  antiqui- 
ties that  I have  consulted,  "peplum”  is  translated 
and  certainly  was  sometimes,  if  not  always, 
an  article  of  dress.  My  conviction  always  was, 
and,  I must  confess,  still  is,  that  the^e^^a  found 
in  temples  were  robes  which  were  on  certain  occa- 
sions used  to  drape  the  statues.  Hut,  if  it  be 
contended  that  this  was  not  so,  it  must,  at  least, 
be  admitted  that  they  were  always  most  elabo- 
rately and  richly  embroidered,  being  covered  with 
figures  of  men  and  animals,  and  in  the  richest 
materials.  Such  an  elaborate  and  expensive  piece 
of  workmanship  certainly  never  would  have  been 
used  to  keep  out  the  wet  and  the  weather.  If 
they  had  been  so  used,  Pausanias  certainly  would 
not  have  found  them,  after  600  years,  hardly  the 
worse  for  v^ear.  They  must,  in  fact,  have  been 
preserved  with  the  same  care  as  the  embroidered 
pepla  of  our  Mediaival  cathedrals ; and,  if  I mis- 
take not,  were  similar  both  in  form  and  use. 

The  parapetasma  was  a curtain  that  was  hung 
in  front  of  the  effigy  of  the  deity,  and  it  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  what  we  know  of  the  form 
of  Grecian  worship,  to  suppose  that  the  great 
effigy  was  not  always  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  every 
one  that  entered  the  temple,  at  all  times  and  all 
hours ; but  was  concealed  behind  a curtain  except 
on  high  days  of  festival,  or  when  some  one  could 
pay  for  having  the  curtain  withdrawn;  but  in 
order  to  enlist  the  parapetasmas  in  favour  of  the 
“ sub  divo”  theory,  it  is  necessary  to  point  to 
some  passages  where  it  is  mentioned  that  it  was 
used  and  useful  for  that  purpose,  or  some  allusion 
that  would  justify  the  assumption  that  it  was  so. 

I am  not  aware  of  any. 

The  last  objection  I shall  allude  to  is  one 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Falkener,  who  says  that  the 
Parthenon  is  " displumatum”  like  the  houses  at 
Pompeii  aud  elsewhere ; and,  consequently,  must 
have  been  "sine  iecto  et  sub  divo,”  like  the  courts 
of  those  bouses.  So  far  as  I know,  the  impluvium 
of  those  houses  was  generally  1 foot  or  18  inches 
deep;  and  would,  therefore,  contain  the  rain 
which  the  roofs  were  made  to  drain  into  it.  Mr. 
Falkener  states  the  impluvium  at  Athens  to  be 
3 inches  deep ; on  what  authority  I do  not  know. 

Mr.  Penrose  makes  it  from  T25  to  T27,  or  just 
half  that  extent,  and  this  makes  all  the  difference  : 

3 inches  is  a step;  the  foot  would  rest  across  a 
rising  of  one  inch  and  a half.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say,  " disanguinialum”  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  invent  such  a horrid  word.  If 
sacrifices  took  place  in  the  temples — and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  did— a ledge 
of  this  sort  would  he  needed  to  prevent  the  blood 
spreading  everywhere.  But  the  correct  explaua- 
tion  probably  is,  that  this  sinking  is  just  what  we 
should  look  for  from  Pausanias’s  description.  He 
tells  us,  that  the  site  of  the  temple  at  Elis  was  so 
moist,  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  pouring  oil 
on  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  statue,  to  absorb 
the  moisture;  but,  on  the  contrary,  at  Athens, 
where  the  site  was  high  and  rocky,  they  poured 


water  on  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  statue,  lest 
the  ivory  should  be  injured  by  the  dryness  of  the 
place.  From  this  we  learn,  in  the  first  place,  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  these  statues,  aud  the  care 
that  was  required  to  keep  them  from  going  to 
pieces;  aud  in  the  next  the  extreme  improbability, 
not  to  say  impossibility  of  their  allowing  the  rain 
to  pour  in  at  times  when  the  atmosphere  was  sur- 
charged with  moisture,  or  the  sun  to  blaze  in 
during  the  hot  winds  which  prevail  in  Greece.  In 
fact,  the  power  they  had,  by  the  precautions  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias,  of  regulating  thehygromctric 
state  of  the  temple,  is  to  my  mind  sufficient  to 
prove  that  their  temples  were  not  “ sine  tecto  et 
sub  divo,”  as  our  learned  friend  would  have  us 
I believe. 

The  proposition,  therefore,  which  I have  to 
I submit  for  discussion  is  reduced  within  very 
narrow  limits.  I assume,  in  the  first  place,— what 
I fancy  no  one  now  will  dispute,— that  the  light 
of  day  was  admitted  into  Greek  temples.  We 
know  it  was  not  admitted  by  windows  in  the 
walls,  aud  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  it  could 
not  be  admitted  in  sufficient  quantities  through 
the  doorway.  Being  therefore  admitted  through 
the  roof,  the  question  is,  was  it  admitted  through 
a horizontal  hatchway,  or  through  a vertical 
clerestory  ? You  have  to  choose,  in  fact,  between 
an  hypiethron  aud  an  opaion.  I do  not  know  one 
argument  for  the  former.  I hope  I have  adduced 
a few  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Still  I may  be 
mistaken,  though  twelve  years’  reflection  seldom 
leaves  a man  in  full  possession  of  any  hallucination 
he  may  have  indulged  in  at  the  earlier  period. 
But  it  is  for  you  to  decide,  and  I shall  bo  glad  to 
hear  what  can  be  said  against  the  views  I have 
had  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  you. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  members  was  held  on 
Monday  evening  last,  at  the  House  in  Conduit- 
street.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Professor  Donald- 
son, vice-president. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been 
read  and  confirmed,  and  several  donations  an- 
nounced by  the  honorary  secretaries, 

Mr.  James  Fergusson  read  a paper  "On  the 
Mode  in  which  Light  was  introduced  into  a Greek 
Temple.”  (This  will  be  found  in  another  part  of 
our  impression.) 

At  the  conclusion, — 

The  Chairman  observed  that,  as  the  subject  was 
not  only  difficult,  but  interesting,  and  hud  long 
been  a stumbling  block  to  architects,  he  hoped 
that  some  of  the  gentlemen  present  (than  whom 
none  were  more  competent),  would  give  their  opi- 
nions upon  the  able  and  carefully  prepared  paper 
which  they  had  just  heard  read. 

Professor  Cockerell  said  he  was  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  views  for  which  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  contended,  to  he  able  to  follow  him;  as,  al- 
though the  latter  gentleman  had  done  him’ the 
honour  to  ask  him  some  quiJstions  on  the  subject, 
the  arguments  which  he  had  adduced  that  night 
were  new  to  him.  Hearing  them  for  the  first 
time,  he  confessed  they  had  staggered  him.  He 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  Egyptian  temples  to 
which  Mr.  Fergusson  had  called  attention,  but  he 
thought  there  was  a good  deal  of  matter  for  re- 
flection in  his  suggestion;  and,  should  they  turn 
out  to  be  feasible,  much  credit  would  be  due  to 
him  for  throwing  light  upon  a theory  which  did 
not  appear  to  have  any  exemplars  to  support  it ; 
hut  which,  nevertheless,  might  be  based  upon 
truth.  Ho  had  himself,  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
searches, found  stones  and  fragments,  such  as 
copings,  &c.,  which  appeared  to  him  to  favour  the 
hypajthron  theory;  but  he  had  not  been  able  to 
trace  any  to  satisfy  his  mind  that  the  templts 
were  lighted  from  the  loof.  He  admired,  as  he 
was  sure  they  all  did,  the  learning  and  application 
which  Mr.  Fergusson  had  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  subject;  but  be  confessed  he  would  have  been 
better  pleased  had  that  gentleman  been  able 
to  adduce  any  fragments,  paintings,  or  other 
proofs,  such  as  existed  with  reference  to  the  Pom- 
peiau  temples,  to  show  how  the  architects  of  the 
Greek  temples  introduced  their  light.  As  at  pre- 
sent advised,  be  was  not  able  to  say  more  than  to 
express  his  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Fergusson, 
for  the  very  able  and  learned  disquisition  \vhich 
be  bad  prepared  with  so  much  care  and  delivered 
in  so  lucid  aud  interesting  a manner. 

Mr.  Fergusson  observed  that  Professor  Cock- 
erell had  spoken  to  finding  stones  and  other  frag- 
ments which  he  thought  calculated  to  favour 
the  hypa-tbron  theory ; but  be  (Mr.  Fergusson) 
was  prepared  to  contend  that  such  discoveries 
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were  equally  applicable  to  the  theory  which  he 
had  endeavoured  to  set  up.  . j . v 

Mr  Penrose  said  he  could  not  pretend  to  have 
naid  any  special  attention  to  the  subject  j although, 
at  the  same  time,  the  theory  urged  by  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  was  not  entirely  new  to  him ; as  ten  years 
ago  be  had  been  led,  by  a perusal  of  “ The  Princi- 
ples of  Beauty  and  Art,”  to  look  into  the  subject. 
The  theory  there  expounded  was,  in  his  opinion, 
the  only  plausible  one  put  forth.  He  had  been 
struck  by  hearing  that  Mr.  Fergusaon  claimed  an 
equal  right  to  the  fragments  discovered  as  throw- 
ing light  upon  his  peculiar  theory  as  well  as  upon 
that  usually  received  as  the  most  worthy  of 
attention. 

Mr.  Bell  observed  that  he  had  considered  the 
subject  with  great  attention,  amusement,  and,  he 
hoped,  advantage.  He  did  not  speak  as  an  archi- 
tect— for  he  possessed  no  architectural  knowledge 

hut  as  a sculptor ; and  he  had  no  doubt  that 

the  statues  in  the  Greek  temples  were  made  of 
materials  which  would  not  bear  exposure  to  the 
weather.  A statue,  for  instance,  made  of  a thin 
veneer  of  ivory,  on  a core  of  wood,  could  not  last 
any  time  unless  there  was  a substantial  roof  to 
shield  it  from  rain  and  tempest.  He  quite  agreed 
with  Mr.  Fergusson  in  what  he  had  said  about 
the  distinction  between  coloured  and  plain  statues. 
A statue  which  was  of  white  marble  would,  for 
instance,  require  the  light  from  above ; but  if  it 
were  coloured  it  would  not.  He  would  like  to 
know  whether  Mr.  Fergusson  had  ever  prepared 
any  model  to  guide  him  in  his  conclusions.  Wilkie, 
the  painter,  and  other  artists,  used  to  make  a box 
containing  little  figures,  modelled  to  represent  the 
groups  they  intended  to  paint,  and  the  light  in 
which  they  were  intended  to  be  depicted.  Now, 
if  a little  model  of  a temple  were  made  with  the 
light  introduced  in  the  manner  for  which  Mr. 
Fergusson  contended,  small  statues  might  be 
placed  in  it,  and  the  effect  could  be  seen.  It 
would  also  serve  to  show  whether  coloured  statues 
could  be  well  lighted  up,  as  he  supposed  such 
statues  were  in  the  temples  of  Greece.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  but  that  there  was  a desire  on 


the  part  of  the  Greeks  that  their  statues  should 
have  a good  light  j and  it  would  therefore  be 
satisfactory  to  know  whether  Mr.  Fergusson  bad 
put  the  mode  of  light  for  which  he  contended  to 
the  particidar  test  suggested. 

Mr.  Fergusson  replied  that  he  had  not  done  so, 
because  the  subject  had  not  been  sufficiently  taken 
up  by  the  public  to  w’arrant  the  experiment.  He 
feared,  however,  that  the  small  model  suggested 
by  Mr.  Bell  would  not  give  the  effect  required ; as, 
in  order  to  make  the  experiment  satisfactory,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  the  head  of  the  operator 
should  be  in  the  same  light  as  the  temple. 

Mr.  Bell. — But  it  might  give  some  idea. 

Mr.  Fergusson. — Yesj  but  it  would  not  be  a 
fair  test. 

Mr.  Lloyd  said  he  was  to  some  extent  familiar 
with  the  question,  in  consequence  of  having  read 
Mr.  Fergusson’s  book  when  it  first  came  out.  At 
that  time  he  .was  very  much  captivated  with  his 
theory,  but  in  the  interval  that  bad  since 
elapsed  he  confessed  he  found  himself  veering 
rather  in  the  other  direction ; but,  now  that 
he  had  heard  Mr.  Fergusson  and  had  seen  bis 
illustrations,  he  felt  inclined  to  veer  round  again 
and  to  adopt  his  view;  as  he  must  say  that  be  had 
made  out  an  extremely  strong  case,  and  one 
which  be  (Mr.  Lloyd)  confessed  he  was  quite  in- 
competent to  argue  against.  With  regard  to  the 
model  suggested  by  Mr.  Bell,  he  thought  that,  in 
order  to  do  justice  to  the  experiment,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  try  it  in  a room  of  dimensions  equal 
to  those  of  the  temple  itself,  and  also  to  have  the 
sun  of  Greece  to  try  it  by,  which  was  not  a matter 
of  very  easy  accomplishment.  Those  who  had  tra- 
velled in  Italy  could  not  have  failed  to  have  been 
struck  with  the  effect  which  a very  small  window 
had  in  lighting  a room,  so  clear  and  so  diffuse  was 
the  light  from  au  Italian  sky.  This  circumstance 
made  him  think  that,  if  the  opening  were  carried 
the  whole  length  of  a colonnade,there  would  be  too 
much  and  not  too  little  light  in  the  building.  In 
Egypt  they  bad  no  windows,  but  they  had  a ver- 
tical sun,  and  the  object  of  the  roof  was  to  keep 
out  the  hot  sun,  and  not  to  exclude  rain.  The 
objection  to  the  direct  light  of  the  sun  would  not  be 
so  gre  it  in  Greece  as  in  Egypt,  for  in  the  former 
very  little  vertical  sun  would  come  through  an 
opening  intho  roof.  With  respect  to  the  relation 
between  the  interior  and  external  columns  in  the 
Temple  of  Bassa?,  as  shown  in  the  ground  plan 
eshibited  by  Mr.  Fergusaon,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  they  must  look  further  for  the  solution  than 
the  suggestion  made  by  that  gentleman ; and  that 
the  spacing  was  either  accidental  or  the  result  of 
a general  arrangement  of  the  proportions  of  the 


building.  With  regard  to  the  paper  just  read,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  it  did  not  exactly  correspond 
with  the  title ; for  it  was  found  that  the  bypiethron 
was,  after  all,  an  opaion  or  clerestory.  If  this 
could  be  estahliebed,  it  would  be  a very  valuable 
piece  of  information.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
monumental  evidence  existed  on  the  subject  beyond 
that  which  bad  been  cited.  Many  were,  in  fact, 
doing  that  which  a celebrated  novelist  had  lately 
been  charged  with  describing;  namely,  trying  a 
man  in  his  absence  and  convicting  him.  They  were 
dealing  with  conjecture  only ; hut,  if  they  could 
get  any  additional  monumental  proofs,  however 
indirect,  they  might  he  taken  quantum^  valeat. 
There  were  many  representations  remaining  of 
the  true  hyptethron,  for  instance,  at  the  ruins  of 
Balbec,  where  there  were  elaborate  roofs  divided 
into  fanciful  compartments,  and  in  the  centre  an 
opening,  with  the  sky  and  figures  looking  through. 
These  he  thought  were  representations  of  the 
appearance  presented  by  the  actual  roof.  He  did 
not  think  it  could  be  successfully  contended  as  an 
objection  to  the  opening  in  the  roof  theory  that 
the  aperture  would  be  clumsy,  and  that  the  sides 
of  the  opening  would  present  a disagreeable  ap- 
pearance, because,  in  the  first  instance,  the  opening 
might  be  so  constructed  that  very  little  room 
would  be  left  between  the  top  of  the  beam  and  the 
roof;  and,  secondly,  because  the  Greek  architects 
were  too  skilful  not  to  have  got  over  any  such 
difliculty.  The  difficulty  with  which  they  had  to 
contend  was  how  to  let  in  light  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  out  the  weather.  But  be  believed  they 
were  quite  ingenious  enough  to  keep  their  tools 
thoroughly  water-tight,  although  he  could  not 
suggest  the  manner  in  which  they  accomplished 
that  desideratum. 

Mr.  Ashpitel  observed,  that  it  seemed  to  him 
the  question  was  simply  this,  whether  the  large 
places  of  worship  used  by  the  Greeks  were  roofed 
or  not,  or  whether  there  was  a place  like  the 
cloister  of  our  own  cathedrals,  which  could  be 
used  by  the  priests  in  bad  weather.  Bad  weather 
was,  however,  a matter  of  such  extremely  rare 
occurrence  in  Greece,  that  he  thought  it  might  be 
left  out  of  consideration  altogether.  Moreover, 
there  was  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  even  in 
Italy,  where  the  climate  was  nob  so  invariably 
serene,  the  statues  were  exposed  in  the  open  air. 
At  Florence,  for  instance,  the  statue  of  Michel- 
angelo stood  in  the  open  air  for  centuries  un- 
injured, and  there  were  many  other  examples  in 
the  various  cities  of  Italy.  In  considering  the 
subject  to  which  Mr.  Fergusson  had  invited  dis- 
cussion, it  might  he  all  very  well  to  come  with  a 
preconceived  notion ; hut  we  had  the  testimony  of 
Vitruvius,  that  the  middle  of  the  temple  was  siih 
divo,  and  sine  iecto.  Now,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  first  phrase.  Fortunately,  we  have  a direct 
explanation  of  this  word  in  Varro  (“  De  Lingua 
Latina,”  v.  66).  He  is  speaking  of  the  God  so  much 
reverenced  by  Latini,  the  Deus  Fidius,  and  he 
tells  us  in  his  temples,  " ejus  perforatum  tectum, 
ut  ed  videatur  divom,  id  est,  coilum," — his  roof  was 
perforated,  that  by  that  means  the  divom  might 
be  seen, — that  is,  the  sky.  But  Vitruvius  goes 
further,  and  says  it  is  also  “ sine  tectof  with- 
out  roof.  There  can  be  no  other  translation 
of  this  phrase.  To  take  another  example,  Ovid 
tells  us  (Fasti,  ii.  667),  that  when  it  was  necessary 
to  enlarge  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  at 
Rome,  which  we  all  know  was  a covered  temple, 
the  statue  of  the  god  Terminus  stood  in  the  way. 
It  would  have  been  '‘nefastum'*  to  have  moved 
this  god,  and  also  to  sacrifice  to  him  unless  under 
the  open  air,  and  therefore  the  temple  was  built 
over  the  statue,  and  a hole  left  in  the  roof,  that 
those  conditions  should  be  fulfilled.  The  words 


with  a roof,  was  to  say  “ out  of  doors  ” meant 
“ in-doors,”  so  strong  did  the  testimony  seem. 
But  be  might  go  further,  and  would  cite  the 
description  of  the  Temple  of  Juno  at  Samoa,  as 
given  by  Strabo.  He  says, — "Without  (xwp«£) 
[probably  under  the  portico],  it  contained  many 
pictures;  in  the  chapels (vaVo^ot)  are  there  also 
pictures;  and  in  the  hypa;thi‘on  (viraiOpov)  are 
many  statues.”  And  in  another  passage,  describing 
theTemple  of  Jupiter  Soter,  he  says  the  colonnades 
(ffrotSta)  contain  pictures;  the  bypeethron,  statues. 
But  now  he  would  advert  to  the  allusion  made 
by  a gentleman  to  the  chryselephantine  statues. 
These,  of  course,  would  require  protection  from 
the  weather.  We  learn,  from  several  passages 
in  Pausanias  that  they  were  made  of  wood,  and 
covered  with  thin  plates  of  ivory  where  the  flesh, 
was  intended  to  be  shown,  and  of  gold  where 
there  was  drapery.  Now,  it  was  clear  the  heat 
would  injure  the  ivory,  and  the  rain  would 
cause  the  wood  to  swell,  and  the  sun  to  shrink  it, 
and  this  must  clearly  injure  the  statue.  It  is 
true  that  these  chryselephantine  statues  were 
protected  by  veils  and  curtains;  but  these  would 
not  keep  off  the  almost  tropical  rains  which 
sometimes  fall  in  Greece;  and  ho  (Mr.  Ashpitel) 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  chairman  to  the 
fact,  that  their  late  lamented  friend  Canina,  a 
ne  he  could  never  mention  without  .the 


Se  supra,  ne  quid  nisi  sidera  cemat, 

Exiguum  tempH  tectaforamen  habent.” 


Servius  gives  the  same  account,  and  uses  the  same 
words, " subdivo.”  Now,  intherestorationbeforeus, 
there  is  a roof,  and  the  light  is  admitted  sideways, 
so  that  the  building  cannot  bo  said  to  be  under  the 
sky,  nor  could  the  stars  bo  seen  over  head, — supra. 
Were  these  authors  right,  and  did  they  know 
what  they  were  talking  of  ? He  thought 
their  testimony  too  strong  to  be  affected  by  any 
conjectures,  however  ingenious  they  might  be. 
But  if  that  was  not  enough,  ho  would  ask  what 
is  the  meaning  of  the  word  hypaitbron  ? Is  it 
not  derived  from  vtto  and  uiOtjp,  " under  the 
sky?”  Gentlemen  would  remember  the  magni- 
ficent soliloquy  of  Prometheus  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  noble  tragedy  of  iEschylus,  where  be 
apostrophizes  " the  godlike  sky,  the  swift-winged 
winds,  the  laughing  ocean,  the  river-floods,  the 
earth — the  mother  of  us  all,”  and  the  word  used 
to  express  the  sky  is  aiQtjp.  It  almost  seemed 
to  him  that  to  say  an  bypmtbral  temple  was  covered 


slncerest  regret,  nor  could  the  meeting  re- 
ceive such  mention  without  the  deepest  respect, 
— Canina,  in  his  restoration  of  the  Parthenon, 
had  believed  there  was  a sort  of  haldacchino,  or 
tabernacle,  over  the  statue  of  Minerva  for  such 
protection.  In  his  restoration  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  at  Elis,  where  there  was  a chryselephan- 
tine statue  of  the  god,in  a sitting  position,  of  gigan- 
tic proportions,  the  same  author  had  believed  that 
a sort  of  shed-roof  had  been  placed  across  the  end 
of  the  temple,  for  the  purpose  of  similar  shelter. 
He  must  now  venture  to  say  a few  words  in 
defence  of  his  friend  Mr.  Falkener,  whose  book 
was  an  earnest  assertion  of  the  love  the  Greeks 
had  for  ideal  beauty,  and  their  unrivalled  excel- 
lence in  its  production.  That  gentleman  had 
devoted  his  life  and  all  his  energies  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject,  with  a singleness  of  pur- 
pose and  constant  persistency,  which  must  com- 
mand the  respect  of  all,  whether  lovers  of 
Classic  or  Mediccval  art,  or  — as  he  (Mr. 
Ashpitel)  thought  they  ought  to  be — of  both. 
Now,  in  searching  for  certain  facts,  Mr.  Fal- 
kener finds  three  ancient  medals,  each  repre- 
senting the  deity  of  some  temple  placed  under 
an  arch.  He  cannot  believe  that,  however  imper- 
fectly a medal  can  represent  large  buildings,  such 
a thing  as  an  arch  would  be  depicted,  if 
it  never  existed ; and  he  therefore  proposes  a 
restoration  of  the  Parthenon,  combining  au  hypm- 
thron  with  an  arched  ceiling  over  part  thereof,  to 
protect  the  chryselephantine  statue.  Now,  surely 
here  are  new  facts  to  which  our  attention  is  in- 
vited; and  surely,  however  we  may  differ  with 
Mr.  Falkener — and  bo  (the  speaker)  did  so  on 
many  points, — surely  he  was  entitled  to  bespoken 
of  with  respect  for  adding  other  facts  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  subject.  But,  after  all,  even  to  our 
northern  ideas,  is  there  anything  so  very  absurd 
in  our  notions  of  a building  the  middle  of  which 
is  surrounded  by  a colonnade,  and  yet  which  is 
open  to  the  air  ? Is  not  the  Pantheon  at  Rome 
an  example  to  the  present  day  of  an  open  roof? 
He  had  often  seen  the  rain  full  in  on  the  pave- 
ment. Were  not  the  cloisters  of  our  cathedrals 
colonnades  open  in  the  centre  ? And,  to  come  to  a 
more  familiar  instance,  is  not  a place  crowded 
daily  with  people,  that  "place  where  merchants 
most  do  congregate,”  our  Royal  Exchange,  a posi- 
tive hypccthral  building  to  the  present  hour  ? But 
it  has  beensaid  that  Vitruvius  tells  us  the  bypmthral 
temples  were  decastyle ; that  is,  they  had  ten  co- 
lumns in  the  prouaosand  posticum,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  Parthenon  could  not  be  hypa‘thral,a8  that 
building  is  octastyle,  and  has  only  eight  columns 
in  front.  Now,  the  author  does  say  so  j but  he  also 
states  there  are  no  such  temples  at  Rome,  where 
he  lived  and  wrote ; and  then  he  goes  on  to  say, 
" Sed  Athenis  octastylos,  in  templo  Jovis.”  Now 
this  cannot  allude  to  that  of  Jupiter  alone,  as  that 
was  decastyle ; and  the  probability  is,  that  the 
reading  of  Canina  must  be  accepted,  who  sup- 
poses the  word  "et”  to  have  been  left  out; 
in  which  case  the  meaning  of  Vitruvius  would 
be,  that  at  Athens  there  is  the  hypmthral 
temple  to  Jupiter  Olympius,  and  another,  an 
octastyle  temple,  most  probably  the  Parthenon  it- 
self. There  seemed  abundant  evidence  to  disprove 
Mr.  Palkener’s  theory.  Had  there  been  no  other 
but  that  of  Vitruvius  to  show  these  temples  were 
sub  divo  and  sine  tecto,  he  should  have  thought 
the  matter  settled.  But,  however  they  might 
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differ  from  Mr,  Fergussoa  as  to  his  theory,  the 
best  thanks  of  the  Institute  were  due  to  him  for 
the  ability  with  which  he  had  treated  of  a very 
difficult  subject,  and  the  very  able  and  ingenious 
conjecture  he  had  thrown  out;  as  well  as  for  the 
careful  and  learned  manner  in  which  he  had  sup- 
ported his  theory.  However  they  might  differ 
with  him  as  to  any  theory,  they  were  sure  of  an 
able  and  interesting  paper  at  all  times  from  Mr. 
Fergusson.^  He,  therefore,  moved  that  the  thanks 
of  the  Institute  be  given  to  that  gentleman  for  it, 
and  felt  sure  it  would  be  cordially  responded  to. 

Mr.  Cockerell,  jun.,  said  it  had  been  urged  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Fergusson’s  theory  that  statues 
which  were  divo  would  be  necessarily  exposed 
to  injury;  but  he  would  ask  whether  there  was  I 
any  proof  that  such  statues  were  exposed  to  the  I 
weather?  They  might  have  been  set  further  back ; ' 
and  in  that  case  the  light  would  fall  upon  the 
pediment,  and  would  be  reflected  upwards,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon. 

Mr.  Ashpitel  said  there  was  no  light  like  the 
light  of  heaven. 

^ Mr,  Cockerell. — But  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
pieces  of  sculpture  never  could  have  had  the 
light  of  heaven,  but  only  a reflected  light,  as  in 
the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon. 

Mr.  Bell  said^  that  as  a sculptor  he  felt  bound  to 
say  that  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  was  sculp- 
tured so  that  the  light  might  be  reflected  from 
below.  His  owm  impression  was  that  Phideas, 
being  w'ell  aware  of  the  light  in  which  the  frieze 
would  be  showed,  had  adapted  his  relievo  accord- 
ingly (which  was  different  from  many  others)  for 
that  peculiar  light.  A light  reflected  from  below 
was,  however,  the  worst  light  which  could  be  got 
for  a statue  in  the  round,  and  the  best  was  a light 
from  above,  at  an  angle  of  45".  If,  on  the  con- 
trary,  the  statue  were  painted,  it  would  look  very 
well  in  a light  coming  in  from  two  sides.  This, 
however,  would  not  do  for  a plain  statue.  A 
statue  veneered  with  ivory  would,  he  thought,  be 
curled  up  or  destroyed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  if 
^equate  protection  were  not  provided  for  it. 
Ivory  on  a core  of  wood  would  also  be  liable  to 
warp  by  the  draught  and  wind.  He  was  still  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  very  satisfactory  if  an 
experiment  could  be  made  with  a model. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Lewis,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  observed  that  those  who 
knew  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  Greece  could  readily 
imagine  that  some  protection  would  be  necessary 
for  such  statues  as  that  in  ivory  in  the  Parthenon. 
The  heat  was  in  fact  so  intense,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  travellers  to  move  about  when  the  sun 
was  at  its  meridian.  On  the  occasion  of  his  visit 
to  Athens,  he  had  been  struck  by  the  whiteness 
of  the  marble  in  its  raw  state.  At  Athens,  the 
palace  of  the  king  was  built  of  the  purest  Parian, 
and  the  reflection  of  the  sun  upon  the  white  sur- 
face was  almost  intolerable  to  the  eye.  Any 
statue,  therefore,  cut  out  of  marble  in  the  crude 
state,  would  require  very  little  light  indeed. 

Mr.  Papworth  protested  against  both  theories— 
that  of  the  bypajthron,  and  that  for  which  Mr 
Fergusson  contended.  He  believed  that,  in  that 
portion  of  the  temple  devoted  to  the  deity,  no 
light  whatever  was  admitted  either  by  clerestory 
or  opening  in  roof.  Ko  one  was,  he  fancied,  ad- 
mitted  into  the  shrine  but  some  very  favourite 
worshipper— Alexander,  for  instance— and  he  did 
not  believe  that  any  but  the  e/ite  were  suffered  to 
approach  it,  except  the  priests.  The  humble  wor- 
shippers,  or  the  congregation  generally,  were  in 
the  great  square  in  front ; and  from  thence  they 
dimly  saw,  looming  through  the  reflected  light, 
the  august  image  they  were  adoring.  In  the 
hypa'thral  temple,  he  conceived,  there  was  a kind 
of  cloister  light,  and  that  on  occasions  of  great 
ceremony  the  high  contracting  powers  were  alone 
allowed  to  approach  the  shrine.  He  disagreed 
with  all  that  had  been  said  on  either  side. 

^ The  Chairman  said  he  did  not  wish  the  discus- 
sion to  close  without  saying  a very  few  words. 

He  thought  they  were  all  much  indebted  to  Mr! 
Fergusson  for  endeavouring  to  cut  the  Gordian 
knot,  and  find  a solution  of  a very  obscure  and 
complicated  question.  He  was  sorry,  however, 
that  he  could  not  agree  with  him  in  the  very  in- 
genious theory  which  he  had  set  up.  There  were 
several  authorities  to  refer  to,  aU  of  which  he 
considered  tended  in  an  opposite  direction.  There 
were  the  buildings  themselves,  the  ancient  writers 
medals,  fragments,  and  pavement.  Although  there 
were  several  medals  showing  roofs,  not  one  showed 
any  sign  of  the  hypmthron,  or  even  small  vertical 
openings.  The  ancient  writers  were,  however, 
the  authorities  upon  whom  he  was  disposed  to 
place  most  reliance ; and  he  for  one  confessed  that 
be  coiffd  not  get  over  the  expression  of  Vitruvius, 
tncdio  suh  divo  et  sins  tecto.’^  His  own  impres- 


sion was  that,  whereas  the  climate  of  Greece 
would  admit  invariably  of  the  construction  of 
hypmthral  temples,  that  of  Rome  would  not.  He 
had  always  been  of  opinion  that  the  part 
immediately  over  the  statue  was  roofed,  and 
even  in  that  case  there  would  be  abundant 
light  upon  the  statue.  To  corroborate  this, 
there  was  the  expression  of  Strabo,  to  the  effect 
that,  if  the  god  had  risen,  he  would  have  knocked 
his  head  through  the  roof, — a circumstance  which 
could  not  have  occurred  if  there  had  been  no 
roof.  The  word  “ temple,”  he  thought,  was  in- 
tended to  refer,  not  to  the  shrine  only,  but  to 
every  part  of  the  building  which  was  within  the 
sacred  precincts.  With  regard  to  the  covering  of 
I Egyptian  temples,  he  agreed  with  those  who 
thought  that  the  object  was  to  protect  the  wor- 
shippers from  the  extreme  heat  of  the  sun  in  that 
country.  If  they  were  to  examine  the  Greek 
churches  of  the  present  day,  they  would  fiud  that 
they  were  lighted  rather  by  lamps  than  by  the 
narrow  openings  described  as  windows.  He  could, 
therefore,  well  imagine  that  the  shrines  of  the 
ancient  Greek  temples  had  no  light,  except  from 
the  doorway  or  grated  aperture  above  the  door 
itself.  He  was  sorry  that  Mr.  Falkener  was  not 
present  that  evening  to  hear  what  had  been  said 
of  him,  and  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  his  re- 
search upon  the  subject.  The  Chairman  concluded 
by  putting  the  motion,  which  was  carried  nem. 
con, 

Mr.  Fergusson,  in  acknowledging  the  compli- 
ment, briefly  referred  to  some  of  the  arguments 
adduced  by  previous  speakers ; and  contended  that 
it  w'as  impossible  for  a medal  to  show  the  opening 
in  the  roof  of  a temple.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
Mr.  Ashpitel  was  mistaken  as  to  what  Vitruvius 
had  said,  which  was,  that  a hypmthral  temple 
was  decastyle  and  diptheral.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  word  “ hypmthral  ” was  used  with  refer- 
ence to  a court-yard,  and  not  to  a temple.  He 
hoped,  however,  that  gentlemen  would,  at  their 
leisure,  consider  the  subject,  because  he  was  per- 
suaded that  no  valid  objection  had  been  urged 
against  his  theory. 

The  following  gentlemen  were,  on  ballot,  elected 
fellows  of  the  Institute  Mr.  Edward  G.  Bruton, 
associate,  of  Oxford;  and  Mr.  William  Jeflrey 
Hopkins,  of  Worcester. 


THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  THE  IMPROVE- 
MENT OF  COTTAGES  FOR  WORKMEN 
AND  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS. 

At  agricultural  meetings  throughout  England,  and 
at  assemblages  of  members  of  Parliament  and  con- 
stituencies in  the  rural  districts,  there  has  for 
some  time  past  been  shown  pleasing  evidence  of 
the  attention  which  is  beginning  to  be  directed 
to  the  improvement  in  the  dwellings  of  field 
labourers  and  villagers.  From  all  parts  we  bear 
of  men  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion  expressing 
a laudable  desire  for  the  social  and  intellcctud 
advancement  of  the  peasantry,  and  acknowledging 
that  it  is  by  an  alteration  of  the  home  accommo- 
dation that  this  is  mainly  to  be  effected  in  the 
first  instance. 

To  those  who  have  examined  with  care  the 
dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes  in  large  towns, 
and  in  many  agricultural  districts  of  England, 
this  has  for  years  been  so  evident  that  it  is 
surprising  the  vast  consequence  of  this  question 
should  have  been  so  generally  overlooked  so  long. 
But  there  have  been  and  still  are  difficulties  to 
encounter.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
peculiar  prejudices  of  several  of  those  in  high 
positions,  and  of  considerable  masses  of  the  poorer 
classes  themselves.  The  law  of  parish  settlement 
has  also  proved  a stumbling-block,  and  been  the 
cause  of  so  much  expense  to  some  estates,  that  it 
has  been  considered  a matter  of  policy  rather  to 
get  rid  of  the  houses  of  labourers  than  to  erect 
new  ones  suitable  to  their  use.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  and  more,  which  might  be  mentioned,  it 
seems  clear  that  it  is  a duty  of  the  owners 
of  large  estates  on  which  labour  is  exten- 
sively employed  to  provide  dwellings  suitable  for 
the  use  of  human  beings  in  which  morality  and 
decency  may  be  cultivated,  and  the  health  of  both 
children  and  adults  rendered  comparatively  safe. 
This  has,  however,  been  neglected,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  evident.  Pauperism  has  increased, 
owing  to  the  sudden  death  or  sickness  of  parents, 
or  the  profligacy  of  youthful  portions  of  the  popu- 
lation,  who  have  been  reared  in  such  a way  that 
nothing  better  could  have  been  expected. 

At  Darlton,  in  Scotland,  close  by  the  picturesque 
ruins  of  the  castle  of  that  name,  there  is  a beautiful 
village  which  was  reared  by  the  proprietors  of 
the  surrounding  property.  Each  cottage  is  of 


convenient  size,  built  in  such  a substantial  manner, 
with  the  stone  of  the  country,  that,  with  proper 
repairs,  they  may  stand  for  sev'eral  centuries. 
These  have  been  built  for  some  years,  and  might 
be  better  in  their  internal  arrangements.  At- 
tached to  each  is  a garden  of  considerable  size. 
Nearly  all  these,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  were  gay 
with  flowers  and  stocked  with  useful  vegetables 
and  fruit : some  houses  were  smothered  with 
roses;  and  it  was  singular  to  notice  the  differ- 
ence  between  this  and  some  of  the  viUages  in 
the  adjoining  district.  Bare  and  bleak  they 
looked,  and  without  attempt  being  made  at 
planting  a greenery the  thatch  broken  and  neg- 
lected; refuse  lying  in  heaps  in  stagnant  water; 
the  masonry  rough;  doors  and  windows  small;  the 
floors  often  unpaved  and  below  the  level  of  the 
adjoining  surface.  The  general  arrangement  of 
these  houses  consists  of  two  rooms;— the  front, 
which  is  mostly  used  as  a sitting-room,  and  in 
which  cooking  and  other  operations  are  carried 
forward,  with  sometimes  a bed  in  it;  and  an 
inner  apartment,  which  is  fitted  with  beds  in 
box-shaped  places  along  the  walls.  In  some  parts 
of  Scotland,  even  at  the  present  day,  artists, 
or  others  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  the  scenery  in  places  called  inns,  have 
no  choice  except  accommodation  of  this  kind 
amongst  the  members  of  the  family.  Notwith- 
standing the  training  and  good  education  which  are ' 
common  in  the  majority  of  Scottish  families,  sta- 
tistics show  a large  excess  of  illegitimate  births, 
and  other  evils,  which  are  doubtless  in  part  to  be 
attributed  to  the  general  ill  arrangement  of  the 
dwellings.  Crossing  the  borders,  in  the  wide  do- 
mains of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  much  im- 
provement has  been  made;  and  also  in  a few  of 
the  pit  villages.  The  fault,  however,  in  most 
cases,  is,  that  only  the  same  provision  is  made  in 
all  instances;  so  that,  while  those  who  have 
but  small  families,  or  none,  are  not  so  ill  off; 
those  with  numerous  children  have  quite  un- 
suitable accommodation.  Amongst  the  colliers, 
it  is  a custom  for  the  boys  to  remain  at  home 
until  they  marry ; and  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  at  least  three  separate  rooms  in 
each  cottage  intended  for  the  use  of  families. 
From  much  experience  of  the  requirements  of  this 
class  of  workers,  and  those  connected  with  the 
different  departments  of  lead  and  iron  mining, 
we  would  urge  that  baths  — which  might  be 
conveniently  situate  — would  be  most  valuable, 
and  serve  to  some  extent  to  preserve  the  decency 
of  the  homes  : these  need  not  be  costly ; for  gene- 
rally both  warm  and  cold  water  are  close  at  band. 

It  would  also  be  worth  while  to  consider  if  ar- 
rangements of  this  kind  could  not  be  made  in 
some  appurtenance  of  the  cottages.  Those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  present  management  will 
appreciate  the  value  of  this  suggestion. 

Along  Tyne-side,  and  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
for  the  most  part,  the  cottages  occupied  by  country 
mechanics,  and  persons  who  have  families,  contain 
r<»m8  of  considerable  size ; are  substantially  built  • 
with  freestone;  and  are  covered  either  with  blue 
slates  or  flag-stone.  Some  are  two  stories  high, 
and  are  mostly  occupied  by  three  or  four  families. 
The  house  in  which  George  Stephensoo,  the  engi- 
neer, was  born,  near  Wylam,  is  of  this  description. 

A staircase  runs  up  from  the  door,  which  is  in  the 
centre,  with  two  rooms  on  each  side.  Four,  if  not 
more,  families  live  there. 

In  the  direction  of  Cumberland,  and  in  that 
county  itself,  the  cottage  accommodation  is,  on  the 
whole,  worse.  In  a wild  district,  an  informant 
mentions  that  he  was  driven  by  stormy  weather  to 
seek  shelter  in  a road-side  house : in  such  state  of 
repair  was  the  thatched  roof,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  employ  umbrellas  and  other  means  for  the 
purpose  of  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  water 
from  running  on  the  beds.  It  is  not  wonderful, 
therefore,  that  the  aged  mistress  of  this  “ habita- 
tion” should  often  offer  up  a prayer  for  “the 
Lord  to  send  fair  weather  to  sleep  in.”  Through- 
out those  districts  it  is  not  usual  to  attempt  the 
decoration  of  the  exterior  of  the  cottages  by  means 
of  flowers;  and  the  same  may  be  said  respect- 
ing a large  part  of  Yorkshire ; although  there  are 
exceptions  in  other  divisions. 

In  several  of  the  southern  counties  of  England, 
take  Hertfordshire  for  instance,  the  cottages  are 
most  inconveniently  small : the  doorways  are 
often  not  more  than  from  4 feet  10  inches  to  6 feet 
in  height,  and  the  apartments  are  not  larger  than 
the  cabins  of  the  old-fashioned  second-rate  Tyne 
coal-ships,  which  may  be  still  seen  in  the  Thames. 

The  cock-lofts  of  these  houses,  reached  by  tem- 
porary ladders,  in  which  children  sleep,  are  still  • 
smaller.  In  some  instances,  taking  the  whole 
cubic  space  of  one  of  these  cottages,  it  is  far 
less  than  that  in  the  caravans  of  the  wandering 
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bbowmen.  Tbe  number  of  persons  wbo  sometimes 
occupy  these  iU-contrived  dwelling-places  is  eltra- 
ordiniy.  No  wonder,  then,— er  en  if  we  leave  out  of 
aecount  tbe  bad  drainage,  tbe  polluted  water,  and 
other  imperfect  sanitary  conditions,— that  lite  is 
short  and  health  bad,  in  even  pleasant  and  other- 
wise  wholesome  neighbourhoods.  Wo  cannot  just 
now  enter  into  details;  but  it  is  an  indisputable  tact 
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that  quite  as  evil  conditions  may  be  found  m rural 
Si  a diflerent  external  shape,  as  are  to  be 


districts,  in . 

met  with  in  the  back  regions  of  Drury-Iane  or 


few  lives  saved  already  by  the  Cranley  Village 

Hospital.  It  has  our  best  wishes  for  its  conti- 
nued success  j and  we  trust  it  may  be  the  precursor 
of  village  hospitals  in  many  parts  of  tho  country. 


Gray’s  Inn-lane. 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
in  the  mining  villages,  along  the  margin  of  the 
coast,  in  the  vicinity  of  great  works,  and  in  the 
agricultural  districts  of  England  and  Scotland, 
there  is  need  of  great  change.  It  is  .therefore 
most  gratifying  to  find  that  a good  spirit  is 
abroad ; but,  in  order  to  effect  a sure  amount  of 
benefit,  it  is  necessary  that  those  who  have  the 
power  of  providing  a remedy  should,  with  their 
own  eyes,  intelligently  and  kindly  examine,  in 
their  own  localities,  the  state  of  tbe  homes  of 
their  dependants,  and  compare  them^  with  what 
they  ought  to  be.  There  is  good  time  for  this 
between  now  and  Christmas. 

At  a recent  meeting  in  Staffordshire,  including 
many  large  employers  of  labour, amongst  othermat- 
ters,  the  improvement  of  the  homes  of  the  men  was 
ably  advocated,  and  especial  attention  was  given 
to  the  serious  evil  of  the  drinking  habits  of 
numbers  of  the  iudustrious  classes;  and  good 
seems  to  have  been  done,  as  in  tbe  abandonment 
of  the  plan  of  paying  wages  at  public-houses,  and 
the  abolishing  of  the  intolerable  “ llntty  ” system. 
All  these  eflbrts  are  most  praiseworthy  j and, 
while  acknowledging  the  terrible  extent  and 
mischief  of  drunkenness,  we  have  a firm  opinion 
that  this  and  other  vices  would  be  much  modi- 
fied by  providing  suitable  homes  for  the  indus- 
trious part  of  the  community. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  we  may  add 
that  tho  Associatiou  for  Promoting  Improve- 
ment in  the  Dwellings  and  Domestic  Condition 
of  Agricultural  Labourers  in  Scotland  have  pub- 
lished their  seventh  report,*  which  contains,  as 
usual,  plans  and  information,  at  a nominal  price. 


THE  ARTS  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  KING’S 
COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  council  have  ap 
pointed  Mr.  Robert  Kerr  Professor  of  the  Arts  of 
Construction  at  King’s  College,  vacant  by  the 
death  of  the  late  Professor  Hosking.  The  sclec- 
tion,  we  are  told,  was  moreover  made  in  so  flatter- 
ing a manner  as  to  render  the  honour  doubly 
gratifying.  We  cordially  congratulate  Professor 
Kerr  on  his  appointment,  and  anticipate  from  it 
great  advantage  to  the  movement  in  favour  of 
extended  professional  education. 


SOCIETV  OP  ARTS. 

The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  hundred  and 
eighth  session  was  held  on  Wednesday  last.  Sir 
Thomas  Phillips,  F.G.S.,  chairman  of  the  council, 
presided,  and  delivered  an  address,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  said  that  as  the  International  Exhi- 
bition buildings  were  susceptible  of  much  decora- 
tion, it  was  thought  desirable  to  originate  a sub- 
scription for  the  purpose  of  making  experiments 
in  the  employment  of  mosaics  on  the  external 
walls  of  the  front  in  Cromwell-road.  The  subscrip- 
tion was  begun  by  Earl  Granville ; and,  should 
the  mosaics  be  successful,  they  would  give  to  the 
buildings  a character  new  in  this  country,  espe- 
cially suitable  to  tho  climate,  and  hardly  to  be 
found  on  any  buildings  north  of  the  Alps. 

At  the  close  of  his  address,  the  chairman  pre- 
sented the  medals  awarded  by  the  council  at  the 
close  of  the  session  to  the  following  gentlemen  : — 


VILLAGE  HOSPITALS. 


SUEGICAL  experience  has  sufficiently  proved 
that  many  operations  can  be  performed  in  a small 
country  hospital,  which  could  not  with  safety  have 
been  attempted  in  the  foul  air  of  a crowded  Lou- 
don hospital.  And,  moreover,  many  surgical  cases 
occui’  in  villages  and  hamlets  which  have  no  chance 
of  being  sent  to  metropolitan  or  other  large  town 
hospitals,  even  though  they  could  be  better  or 
more  successfully  treated  there  than  nearer 
home.  Village  hospitals,  therefore,  are  a great 
desideratum ; and,  indeed,  it  would  be  well  in 
many  cases  were  patients  sent  to  such  hospitals 
even  from  those  in  town, — at  least,  where 
experience  had  proved  that  good  surgeons 
were  to  be  found;  and  that  there  are  many 
good  surgeons  and  physicians  in  villages,  we 
do  not  doubt,  notwlt^tanding  what  has  been 
recently  urged  to  the  contrary.  Besides,  even 
where  the  surgical  aid  was  not  eqnal,  better  air 
and  less  crowding  would  more  than  compensate 
in  many  cases  for  other  shortcomings  or  defects. 
There  is  one  rather  serious  binderanco,  however,  to 
the  extension  of  village  hospitals ; and  that  is  the 
strong  professional  jealousy  so  prevalent  in  small 
places.  Could  country  surgeons  be  made  to 
see  how  much  to  their  mutual  advantage  it  would 
be  to  combine,  in  order  to  show  that  as  hospital 
surgeons  they  are  not  inferior  to  their  city 
brethren,  much  good  might  he  done,  and  town 
patients,  we  do  believe,  would  often  he  sent  to 
country  hospitals  for  more  safe  if  not  more  skil- 
ful treatment. 

These  reflections  have  been  suggested  by  a re- 
port, now  before  us,  on  “ The  Cranley  Village 
Hospital,”  established  in  1859,  and  under  the 
professional  superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  Napper. 
This  small  hospital  contains  only  half  a dozen  beds, 
and  is  attended  by  two  nurses.  The  number  of 
cases  treated  in  it  last  year  was  twenty-three,  and 
as  many  in  the  year  previous.  Many  of  these 
cases  were  of  a character  that  could  not  have  been 
properly  treated  in  ordinary  cottages,  and  the 
distance  of  the  London  hospitals,  as  well  as  the 
unfavourable  influence  of  change  of  atmosphere 
and  the  poverty  of  the  patients,  rendered  removal 
to  London  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Much 
suffering,  it  appears,  has  been  alleviated,  and  not 


To  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  F.R.S.,  for  his  two  papers,  “ Re- 
cent Experimental  Inquiries  into  the  Nature  and  Action 
of  Alcohols  as  Food,”  and  “ On  the  Uses  of  Tea  in  the 
Healthy  System.”  The  Society’s  silver  medal. 

To  A.  K.  Isbister,  for  his  paper  “ On  the  IHudson’s 
Bay  Territories;  their  Trade,  Productions,  and  Resources; 
with  Suggestions  for  the  Establishment  and  Economical 
Administration  of  a Crown  Colony  on  the  Red  River  and 
Saskatchewan.”  TheSociety’s  silver  medal. 

To  Alexander  Redgrave,  for  his  paper  ” On  the  Progress 
of  the  Textile  Manufactures  of  Great  Britain.”  The 
Society’s  silver  medal. 

To  Dr.  Milligan,  for  his  paper  "On  Tasmania;  its 
Character,  Products, and  Resources.”  TheSociety’s  silver 
medal. 

To  Charles  Ledger,  for  " The  Introduction  of  the 
Alpaca  into  the  Australian  Colonies.”  The  Society’s 
silver  medal. 

To.  F.  Joubert,  for  "TheApplication  of  Photography  to 
the  production  of  Images  on  Glass,  which  can  be  burnt 
in.”  TheSociety’s  silver  medal. 


GLASGOW  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  gold  and  silver  medals  presented  to  the 
Association  by  Mr.  James  Smith,  for  competition 
among  the  members,  for  the  best  and  second  best 
designs  for  a villa,  have  been  awarded ; the  gold 
medal  to  Mr.  Robert  Goodwin,  Elmbank-place, 
draughtsman,  in  Messrs.  A.  &,  G.  Thomson’s  office ; 
and  the  silver  medal  to  Mr.  J.  Moir  Smith,  Hope- 
street,  draughtsman,  in  tho  office  of  Mr.  James 
Smith.  The  medals  are  the  work  of  Mr.  D.  C. 
Bait,  Buchanan-street. 


LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 


* Office,  53,  North  Frederick-street,  Edinburgh. 


At  the  fourth  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the 
present  season,  Mr.  Stubbs,  vice-president,  occupy- 
ing tho  chair,  Mr.  Horner  alluded  in  feeling  terms 
to  the  loss  which  the  Society  had  experienced  in  the 
death  of  their  valued  member,  Mr.  John  Hay,  a 
gentleman  whose  energy  and  clear  judgment  had 
been  of  much  service  to  the  Society.  He  proposed 
that  a letter  of  condolence  be  sent  to  IVlrs.  Hay, 
expressive  of  the  sympathy  they  felt  for  her  under 
the  sad  bereavement  she  had  experienced.  The 
proposition  of  Mr.  Horner  was  agreed  to  unani- 
mously. It  was  understood  to  have  been  a sug- 
gestion from  the  late  Mr.  Hay,  at  a banquet  given 
by  Mr.  William  Jackson  on  the  completion  of  his 
Manor  House,  at  Claughton,  which  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  Architectural  Society.  There  was 
no  paper  read  on  this  evening,  the  business  being 
confined  to  miscellaneous  commuuicatioDs.  Some 
specimens  of  stone  were  exhibited  from  Berwig 
Quarry,  Minera,  near  Wrexham  : a description 
was  also  read  showing  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  stone  and  the  uses  to  which  it  was  being  ap- 
plied. Mj.  William  Wood’s  patent  girder  for 
extinguishing  fires  was  shown  and  explained.  Mr. 
Grant  exhibited  and  explained  his  patent  hoisting 
apparatus.  Some  general  conversation  followed 
on  various  topics,  after  which  the  meeting 


CHANNEL  RAILWAYS. 

Schemes  for  crossing  tbe  Channel  by  railway 
are  multiplying.  We  have  this  week  two  more  to 
add  to  the  number  of  those  already  recorded  in 
the  Builder.  The  one  is  that  of  Mr.  James  F. 
Smith,  architect  and  engineer,  Leicester.  Mr. 
Smith  proposes  that  the  railway  be  carried 
through  a wrought-iron  tube,  at  a level  about  six 
fathoms  below  tbe  surface  of  the  sea.  It  is  com- 
puted that  the  space  of  water  displaced  by  tho 
tube,  supposing  its  length  23  miles,  would  be 
about  2,347,840  cubic  yards,  or  1,821,600  tons 
weight;  consequently,  deducting  the  weight  of 
the  tube  and  ballast,  about  800,000  tons,  there 
remains  1,021,600  tons  required  to  make  the  tube 
of  the  specific  gravity  of  sea-water,  or  upwards  of 
25  tons  per  lineal  yard  for  the  entire  length  of 
the  tube ; and  it  is  proposed  to  distribute  this 
weight  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  to  which 
chains  are  to  be  attached,  and  secured  to  the 
tube  by  adjusting  rods,  so  that  it  may  be  kept 
level  its  entire  length ; and  further,  in  cases 
where  practicable,  and  the  rock  hard  enough, 

“ Lewises  ” may  be  made  in  the  rocky  bed  of 
the  sea,  and  so  connect  the  tube  with  the  im- 
moveable bottom.  Besides  these  chain  weights, 
every  50  feet  apart,  diagonal  strain  and  tie 
chains  are  to  be  employed  to  connect  the  tube 
to  weights,  or  by  " Lewises,”  as  tho  case  may 
be,  to  prevent  any  disturbance  of  the  tube  by 
tidal  waves,  or  under  current,  " if  any.”  Mr. 
Smith  speaks  of  "the  gentle  action  of  tidal 
waves  or  under  current;”  but  can  the  rush  of 
the  tidal  wave  through  the  British  Channel  be 
safely  considered  as  a “ gentle  action  ?”  At  the 
depth  indicated,  he  considers  that  " the  tube 
may  be  supposed  to  lie  in  quiescent  water.  But 
further  [he  adds],  and  for  tho  removal  of  all 
doubts,  it  is  proposed  to  build  on  each  side  the 
tube,  every  mile  apart,  immense  piers  of  masonry 
connected  together  with  wrought-iron  rods  above 
and  below  the  tube.” 

It  is  proposed  to  carry  out  the  works  simul- 
taneously on  either  shore;  the  tube  to  be  built  in 
lengths  of  100  feet;  and,  after  proved,  to  be 
floated  to  their  position,  piade  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  water  by  weights,  and  the  water  pre- 
vented from  entering  the  ends  by  removenble  iron 
plates. 

There  are  two  cases  or  shells,  inclosing  tho 
roadway;”  the  inner  one  consisting  of  wrought- 
iron  plates,  1 inch  thick,  riveted  to  X and  angle 
iron,  and  the  outer  one  of  two  like  plates,  or 
2 inches  in  thickness,  of  wrought  metal,  enveloping 
the  whole ; so,  that  in  case  a train  got  off  the  line 
of  rails  and  tore  away  the  inside  shell,  the  tube 
would  still  be  sound,  and  comparatively  un- 
injured. 

It  is  proposed  to  descend  from  the  level  of  the 
country,  at  each  end  to  the  tube,  by  a corkscrew- 
tunnel,  with  an  easy  gradient.  Ventilation  would 
be  accomplished  either  by  currents  of  air,  or  by 
floating  ventilators.  The  cost,  Mr.  Smith  calcu- 
lates, would  probably  not  exceed  ten  millions  and 
a half  sterling. 

The  next  scheme  is  one  proposed  by  Mr.  Robert 
Climie,  of  Glasgow,  engineer.  This  undertaking, 
remarks  our  correspondent,  would  embrace  two 
large  towers  or  mounds,  solidly  founded,  and  built 
of  stone  and  lime,  bolted  with  iron,  having  strong 
iron  posts  or  pillars,  carried  up  through  the  build- 
ings. 

The  towers  would  be  erected  at  proper  distances 
from  each  shore,  so  as  the  Great  Eastern  steamer 
or  other  large  vessel  could  come  alongside,  and 
railway  carriages  run  on  and  off  to  lines  of  rails 
placed  on  the  deck.  The  spaces  between  the 
shores  and  the  towers  would  either  be  filled  up  by 
embankments,  or  partly  by  bridging  and  banking. 
On  the  tops  of  the  embankments  and  bridges, 
lines  of  rails  would  be  laid,  corresponding  to  the 
other  lines  laid  on  the  vessels ; and  the  rails  on  the 
towers  would  be  raised  by  mechanical  means,  ac- 
cording to  the  states  of  the  tide,  to  the  level  of 
the  rails  placed  on  the  deck ; by  which  passengers 
could  cross  and  recross  the  Channel  without  re- 
quiring to  leave  the  carriages. 

Both  shores  and  portions  of  the  towers  would 
be  occupied  as  warehouses,  workshops,  &c.,  which 
would  become  railway  cities.  The  shore  em- 
bankments would  form  harbours  of  refuge,  and 
the  steamers  could  he  fitted  up  as  floating 
hotels. 

Our  correspondent  reminds  us  that  a railway 
somewhat  similar  to  the  one  here  proposed  is  in 
operation  on  the  Forth  and  Tay  ferries.  This 
scheme,  of  course,  would  still  be  of  the  nature  of 
a ferry ; but  the  object  sought  to  be  realized  by  it 
is  the  crossing  and  recrossing  of  railway  carriages 
in  trains,  as  they  reach  tbe  ferry  by  rail. 
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THE  METKOPOLTTAN  ASSOCIATION'  OE 
MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF  HEALTH. 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATING. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  at 
Eichmond-terrace,  Whitehall,  on  Saturday,  the 
18th  instant,  Mr.  W.  Weatherby  Phipaon,  C.E., 
^ad  n paper  entitled  “Notice  on  Dr.  Van 
Heclce’s  System  of  Warming  and  Ventiktion.” 

The  author,  comparing  the  Van  Hecke  sys- 
tem, which  has  been  described  in  our  pages, 
with  those  already  employed,  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion, already  formulated  by  Dr.  Pettankdfer, 
of  Berlin,  and  Drs.  Maximllljen  Veruois  and 
iirassi,  of  Paris,  that  Dr.  Van  Hecke’s  system  of 
warming  and  ventilation  is  the  only  one  which 
realise^  efficient  ventilation  and  uniform  warming, 
with  economy  In  outlay  and  in  maintenance. 

“ The  system  Van  Hecke,”  says  Dr.  Pettankdfer, 
m bia  recently-published  remarks  on  warming 
and  ventilation,  “has  completely  upset  all  our 
ventilation  traditions.” 

Mr.  Phipson  shows  that  this  result  has  been 
attained  by  the  application  of  scientific  principles 
and  mathematical  calculations,  by  means  of  which 
the  supply  of  air  and  the  heat  are  completely 
under  control.  The  author  explained  the  whole 
detail  of  the  system,  illustrating  it  by  plans  of  tbe 
Chambers  of  Representatives  of  the  Hague  (Hol- 
land), the  Hospital  Necker  of  Paris,  the  Asile 
Impcriale  du  Vesinet,  and  several  other  buildings 
warmed  aud  ventilated  upon  the  Van  Hecke  prin- 
ciple; bruiging  forward,  at  the  same  time,  abstracts 
of  reports  from  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Bavarian 
Governments  relative  to  the  system  in  question. 
The  latter  is  extremely  simple.  The  fresh  air  is 
propelled  along  an  air  channel  by  means  of  a fan 
patented  by  Dr.  \ an  Hecke,  into  an  air  chamber 
con.aining  a warming  apparatus,  where  it  is 
warmed  and  moistened,  aud  whence  it  is  distri- 
uted  over  the  building.  An  anemometer  and 
dynamometer  placed  before  the  fan  Indicate  at 
any  moment  tbe  exact  amount  of  air  supplied  to 
the  building.  The  amount  in  hospitals  is  2,200 
cubic  feet  (minimum)  per  hour  per  bed,  but  it  is 
capable  of  being  doubled.  This  quantity  of  air 
13  supplied  without  any  perceptible  draught,  and 
the  thermometers  in  the  wards  indicate  a constant 
temperature  of  60®  Fahrenheit.  In  summer  the 
»ir^  is  cooled  as  it  is  warmed  in  winter.  The 
vitiated  air  escapes  through  flues,  each  having 
free  access  to  the  external  air. 

The  author,  in  his  description  of  the  warmino- 
apparatus,  shows  that  it  utilises  the  heat  of  the 
waste  smoke.  ^ The  warm  baths  and  vapour  baths 
are  also  supplied  by  the  waste  steam  of  the  small 
engine  which  works  the  fan. 

To  economise  heat  in  winter,  the  vitiated  air 
escapes  from  that  part  of  the  room  at  which  the 
-temperature  is  always  lowest.  The  heating 
chambers  vary  in  number  according  to  therenuire- 
ments  of  the  building.  Inclosed  in  each  is  the 
warming  apparatus,  consisting  of  a cast  iron 
cockle,  from  the  summit  of  which  depart  a series 
of  sheet  iron  smoke-flues,  which,  circulating  four 
times  round  the  cockle,  in  shape  of  a siiuare 
conduct  the  smoke  to  a chimney  in  the  wall  To 
this  13  added  a vessel  for  moistening  the  air. 

• interesting  discussion  ensued, 

in  wkcliMr,  Chadwick,  Dr.  Sanderson,  Dr.  Thom- 
son, Dr.  Greenhow,  &c.,  &e.,  took  part. 

congratulated  upon  having 
called  the  attention  of  the  members  to  tbe  system. 
Afber  a discourse  by  Dr.  Sanderson,  aud  an  address 
from  the  president,  the  thanks  of  the  evening  were 
voted  to  Mr.  Phipson  for  his  paper.  ^ 


One  method  by  means  of  which  he  dries  such 
e^th,  and  also  uses  up  greasy  slops,  etc.,  is  curious. 
He  has  mvented  and  patented  a “ vapour-fed 
stove  and  grate,”  on  the  principle,  now  well 
known,  that  water  applied  to  red-hot  carbon  (as 
m forming  the  illuminative  gas  at  Narbonne,  for 
example)  is  decomposed,  and,  in  fact,  feeds  the  fire, 
80  as  to  constitute,  as  he  finds,  a considerable 
saving  of  fuel.  The  compost  of  which  we  have 
spoken  may,  be  says,  be  dried  in  such  stoves,  with- 
out giving  forth  the  least  offensive  smell,  and 
without  the  virtues  of  the  manure  being  at  all 
affected. 

Mr.  Moule  has  written  and  published  several 
pamphlets,*  with  the  view  of  urging  his  discoveries 
on  the  public  notice;  and  he  maintains  the  per-' 
feet  possibility,  as  well  as  advantages,  of  applying 
these  discoveries  to  the  solution  of  the  sewage 
problem  in  towns,  and  even  in  the  metropolis. 

In  a communication  to  us,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moule 
thus  urges  his  views: 

4 McCormac’s  statement  (Bui/der.p.Td  I ), 

V ® deodorizer.  &c..  and  to 

nf  P-  715.  'that  the  right  mode 

eart^wfn  and  profitably  returning  the  sewage  to  the 
for  thP  iiv?  I.  ‘ leave  to  state. 

that,  in  the  system  deve- 
pamphlets  which  I send  by  this  same 
post,  tbe  soil  IS  so  used,  and  the  sewage  returned  to  the 
with  profit  and  efllciency,  but  by  a mode 
easy,  simple,  and  inofTenslve. 

, The  public  are  slow  to  believe  in  the  truth  of  the  nrin 

Snees^  ^ ^ experience.  Take  the  following  in- 

alfoffens?A^P^.^^  « ^ have  had  no  cesspool  on  my  premises : 
an  offensive  matter  has  been  removed  daily 

use/nnFn'?®fh  have  for  nearly  a twelvemonth 

m a room  6 w ^as  been  placed 

dnnr  ^ ^ ^ Square,  and  within  10  feet  of  the  parlour 
Tkfn  rr®''  there  been  any  offence  perceived. 
\Va/nffi’,.p  h ®"Sineer  Officer  who.  under  orders  from  the 
month^a^’Aif  closets,  showed  me  two 

Astern  success  of  his  application  of  the 

K ^ ‘’^en  used  for 

shPH  Sixteen  men  were  emptied  on  the  floor  of  a 

smelt  ^hp  offensive  even  then  was  to  be  .seen  or 

.^5®.  was  then  passed  through  aniig-mill 
which  had. been  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  in  less  than 
ten  minutes  it  came  out  a mass  of  inoffensive  earth. 

of  Guardians  at  Brad- 
MiHion  r'llTr,  11  "’®  (Manure  for  the 

^hnoi  operation  m the  union  workhouse 

sebool,  and  vvith  complete  success.  Whereallwasnoxious 
pungency  before,  all  is  now  sweet  and  wholesome. 

nasily,  a gardener  m Weymouth  is  so  satisfied  with  thp 
system,  and  with  the  valuable  manure  which  Utlms 
manufactured,  that  he  offers  to  any  who  will  adont  the 

for  th»  ^®  ®“PP’y  remove  the  earth  necessary 
for  the  purpose  freeof  all  charge  ‘vi-vasary 

HeS  'aS  statistics  in  ‘ National 

In  reference  to  the  last  paragraph,  we  have 
only  to  remark  that  the  value  of  night  soil  is  for 
too  weU  known  to  every  attentive  reader  of  the 
Jlmlder  to  require  much  further  elucidation. 


THE  SEWAGE  EOR  THE  SOIL. 

Fok  some  years  we  have  occasionally  pointed 
attention  to  the  deodorising  power  of  earth  and 
clay  as  a hopeful  element  in  the  solving  of  the 
great  sewage  proWein  ; and,  in  a like  spirit,  have 
donejnstice  even  to  the  mneh-abused  mud  of  rivers 
such  as  the  Thames  itself.  Within  the  last  two 
or  three  years  a “ dry  closet  ’’  has  been  patented 
an  account  of  which,  as  we  saw  it  at  Glasgow  we 
Jiave  also  given.  It  now  appears  that,  apart  from 
other  sanitary  reformers,  the  Rev.  Henry  Moule 
M.A.,  viear  of  Fordington,  Dorset,  has  accident^ 
ally  rediscovered  the  deodorising  power  of  earth 
(of  which,  however,  every  gamekeeper  who  rubs 
his  hands  with  earth,  after  dehling  them  with 
rotting  game,  must  be  aware,  ns  are  also  farmers 
and  gardeners  who  use  night  soil  as  mannre) ; aud 
the  same  rev.  gentleman  has  also  invented  and 
patented  a “dry  closet,”  in  which  earth  is  miiod 
with  night  soil,  which  It  completely  deodorises, 
even  though  tbe  same  earth  be  used  five  or  six 
times  over,  after  being  dried  at  each  time;  thus 
yielding,  as  be  finds,  a most  potent  mamu-e. 


the  POST  OFFICE. 

SINT  FOR  THE  SAFE  REMITTANCE  OP  MONET 
PEOH  ABROAD  BY  XVOBKltEN. 

The  extensive  misappropriation  of  letters  is 
becoming  a very  serious  consideration.  Bankers’ 
and  merchants’  letters,  and  post-office  parcels 
which  contained  hiUs  and  other  valuable  seenri- 
ties,  have  been  stolen  by  wholesale.  One  batch  of 
these  important  despatches  was  not  Ion?  since 
delayed  for  several  hours,  a matter  of  vast  conse- 
quence when  we  consider  that  much  difficulty  in 
business  is  certain  to  be  caused  bv  these  derange- 
ments, and  that  even  tbe  credit  of  firms  and  indi- 
viduals may  be  severely  damaged.  In  spite  of  a 
diligent  system  of  detective,  espial,  and  other 
means  of  prevention,  letters  containing  money, 
&c.,  both  notes  and  specie,  are  often  pilfered! 
numerous  cases  are  brought  before  the  notice  of 
the  police  magistrates ; but,  doubtless,  far  more 
nevw  meet  the  public  notice.  The  authorities  of 
the  Post-office  are  constantly  warning  persons  of 
the  risk  of  sending  coin,  jewelry,  &c.,  in  letters; 
vwy  properly  mentioning  the  great  temptation 
which  this  IS  to  letter  sorters  and  carriers  (even  to 
others).  The  system  of  post-office  orders  is  cheap 
and  convenient;;  but  the  safety  of  this  is  much 
lessened  by  persons  putting  in  the  same  letter  the 
money-order  and  the  advice.  The  money-order 
and  the  advice  of  the  name  of  the  sender  should  if 
possible,  never  be  sent  by  the  same  postal  delivery. 
Tr.7  il?  money,  in  amounts  of  11.,  SI. 

iUL,  15L,  aud  upwards,  are  sent  from  workmen 
and  others  engaged  in  the  railways  and  other 
works  in  India,  to  wives  and  friends  at  home.  This 
18  often  forwarded  by  the  ordinary  post,  in  letters 
enclosing  bank-notes.  Ac.  Tbe  risk  of  this  is 


National  Health  anrt  Wcalihj  instead  of  the  Dis'^^ 
''aste.  caused  by  Cesspools  and 
Sr  the  - I^radbury  & Evans.-iManure 

for  the  Million:  an  Address  to  the  Cottase  Gardeners  of 

Indus. 


I obvious.  In  Australia  and  other  colonies  the  same 
plan  18  also  much  used.  Notwithstanding,  this 
I or  any  sum,  large  or  small,  may,  with  almost  cer- 
tain safety,  be  sent  through  the  bankers;  and  it 
may  be  useful  to  mention  the  method  of  this  to 
one  section  of  our  readers;  for  it  is  not  generally 
known  to  those  to  whom  it  would  be  of  advantage 
that  money,  for  a small  payment,  can  be  forwarded 
by  colonial  and  foreign  bankers,  who  give  the  name 
ot  their  London  or  other  banking  agent.  Advice 
IS  then  sent  to  the  person  who  is  to  receive  the  re- 
mittance of  the  name  of  the  banker  who  is  ap- 
pomted  to  pay  it.  On  this  letter  being  presented 
at  tbe  bank,  together  with  the  address,  signature, 
or  mark,  of  the  person  who  has  received  it,  a letter 
is  sent  by  post  to  the  person  who  should  receive 
the  money  - who.  on  calling  at  the  bank,  presenting 
it,  and  making  tbe  right  signature  or  mark,  will 
at  once  receive  payment.  This  may  at  a first 
glance  seem  to  be  a rather  ronndabont  method. 
It  IS,  however,  not  so  mncli  so  in  practice,  and 
almost  gives  assurance  that  the  money  will  get 
into  the  right  hands.  A method  similar  to  this  is 
extensively  in  use,  but  is  not  sufficiently  known  to 
those  to  whom  the  safe  arrival  of  an  e-xpected  re- 
mittance from  a distant  land  may  be  a matter  of 
the  most  vital  importance. 

In  connection  with  the  arrangements  at  home 
for  the  safe  conveyance  through  the  post-office  of 
the  representative  value  of  so  many  millions  ster- 
ling weekly,  it  is  clear  that  our  present  arrange- 
ments are  insufficient  for  the  sure  delivery  of 
valuable  letters.  The  system  of  registering  letters 
18  expensive,  and  not  certain:  besides,  registered 
letters  have  been  lost  as  well  as  others.  Suppose 
that  the  carriage  of  coin  through  the  post-office 
should  be  declared  illegal,  and  put  out  of  use  ? 

I he  honesty  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  receiving, 
sorting,  and  delivering  the  letters  must  be  a chief 
means  of  preserving  the  reputation  and  usefulness 
or  our  post-office  system.  In  order  to  ensure  this, 
the  men  should  be  adequately  paid,  and  there 
should  be  inducements  for  right  attention  and 
good  conduct  offered  by  the  payment  of  sufficient 
wages,  a gradual  increase,  and  a fair  Lopo  of  pro- 
motion_  for  long  and  faithful  services.  In  the 
mean  time,  those  who  have  monev,  &c.,to  forward 
by  post,  should  give  no  reason  Ibr  complaint  by 
putting  temptations  in  the  way.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  men  engaged  in  tbe  post-offico  are  a 
hard-worked,  civil,  and  respectable  body.  They 
deserve  our  consideration,  and  feel  disgraced  by 
the  acts  which  have  been  committed  by  unworthy 
members. 

For  a long  time  tie  great  body  of  the  letter- 
camors  have  made  complaint  that  the  wages  are 
msnffioiont,  and  that  the  system  of  promotion  is 
not  rightly  made.  There  are  other  grievances. 
Many  letter-carriers  are  paid  not  more  than 
ISs.  a week.  What  is  this  sum,  even  in 
the  most  moderate  way,  to  enable  a man 
to  pay  for  lodgings  and  other  necessaries  in 
London?  But  supernumerary  postmen  have 
wages  as  low  as  lOs.  a week.  In  the  suburban 
districts,  persons  busy  with  other  employments 
at  one  time  of  the  day  are  delivering  letters  at 
another.  We  have  seen  a man  some  hours 
travelling  with  such  articles  as  ox-tails,  and  at 
others  delivering  letters.  We  do  not  make  any 
general  charge  against  the  supernumerary  post- 
men ; but,  in  such  an  important  matter  as  the 
delivery  of  letters,  we  should  have  a certainty  of 
both  the  fitness  and  distinct  responsibility  of 
those  employed. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity,  from  personal  obser- 
vation of  witnessing  the  vast  operations  which  are 
earned  forward  in  Sfc.  Martin’s-le-Grand  alone  • 
and  being  aware  of  the  wonderful  and  extensive 
machinery  by  which  this  great  public  institution 
18  carried  forward,  and  of  the  large  army  in  the 
metropolis  and  throughout  not  only  the  British 
islands,  but  also  parts  abroad,  who  are  required. 

In  such  an  extensive  establishment  it  must  be 
expected  that  there  will  occasionally  be  delin- 
quents; but  the  number  of  these  lately  has  been 
so  great  as  to  show  that  there  must  be  something 
really  wrong,  and  which  calls  loudly  for  remedy. 

The  doubtful  advantage  of  the  use  of  super- 
numerary assistance  should  be  considered  : wages 
of  the  permanent  men  should  be  made  sufficient, 
and  encouragement  given  to  those  thus  employed 
to  take  an  interest  in  it,  so  that  they  may  not 
be  willing,  for  a temporary  gain,  to  run  the  risk 
of  losing  character  and  a comfortable  situation. 

At  the  present  time  the  revenue  paid  to  the 
Government  from  the  post-office  is  enormous,  and 
18  constantly  increasing.  The  matter  of  revenue 
should  not  be  so  much  considered  as  public  utility. 

A commission,  some  time  since,  was  engaged  in 
inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the  postmen,  In 
this  instance,  we  fear  that  the  interest  of  those 
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fcmployed  was  not  fairly  rcpreseuted  i at  auy  rate, 
not  much  satisfaction  sceros  to  Lave  been  the  con- 
sequence. Great  dissatisfaction  still  exists  amongst 
several  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  of  the 
men,  and  loud  complaints  are  made  against  the  pre- 
sent uncertain  chance  of  promotion;  and  the  con- 
sideration of  the  present  insecurity  shows  that 
it  will  be  necessary,  unless  something  effectual 
be  (lone,  that  the  next  Parliament  should  take 
the  subject  in  hand,  and  an  inquiry  he  made  by 
persons  who  would  consider  the  matter  from  a 
genei’al  point  of  view. 


CHAPEL  AND  SCHOOL  IN  BEDFORDBURY, 
COYENT  GARDEN. 

Bkbfordbury  is  a narrow  street  running  out 
of  New-street,  Covent  Garden,  to  Chandos-street, 
and  was  built  about  1637.  On  the  w’est  side  of' 
thi.s,  a compound  edifice,  part  chapel,  part  school, 
has  been  erected;  and  on  Thursday,  the  14th,  was 
opened  (not  consecrated)  with  an  afternoon  ser- 
vice, the  Bishop  of  London  preaching.  It  is  in 
some,  respects  an  experiment,  and  we  hope  it  will 
turn  out  a successful  one.* 

Tlie  sire  of  the  building  (about  60  feet  by  40 
feet)  fibultiiig  on  oue  side  on  the  adjoining  houses, 
and  closely  surrounded  by  buildings  on  all  tlie 
others.  oftVred  considerable  difticuUiea  to  bs  dealt 
with  ill  the  plan  and  arrangements.  The  architect 
was  desired  to  erect  both  a chapel  and  a school  on 
the  same  site:  the  limited  area,  therefore,  made  it 
necesparv  to  place  one  over  the  other.  It  appeared 
absolutely  essential  that  the  school,  which  would 
he  crowded  for  some  hours  every  day,  should  have 


* Oil  the  evening  of  the  I3th,  by  the  desire  of  some  of 
the  enmmittee,  a supper  was  given  to  twenty  of  the  men 
who  had  been  employed  on  the  work.  Mr.  Henry  Honre. 
the  Rev.  H.  Swabey,  Mr.  Marshall  (churchwarden),  Mr. 
Palmer  and  Mr.  Latchford  (members  of  the  committee), 
and  the  architect,  sat  down  with  them,  at  eight  o’clock, 
to  a capital  supper.  With  various  toasts,  and  some  good 
soncs,  the  evening  parsed  off  very  pleasantly,  and  both 
employers  and  employed  parted  mutually  pleased  with 
the  entertainment. 


plenty  of  light  and  voutilation ; and,  if  possible,  a 
free  current  of  air  all  round.  It  was  considered, 
too,  that  while  it  would  he  of  great  importance 
that  a chapel  in  such  a situation  should  be  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  that  the  entrance  should  offer 
the  most  easy  and  inviting  access  to  the  interior, 
the  fact  of  the  children  having  to  mount  a flight 
of  steps  to  the  schoolroom,  being  nothing  new, 
would  not  be  likely  to  interfere  with  the  useful- 
ness of  the  school.  These  considerations  led  to 
the  arrangement  which  his  been  adopted,  and 
which  at  first  sight  certaiidy  seems  objectionable ; 
viz., — placing  the  school-room  over  the  chapel. 
It  was  the  choice  of  two  evils,  and  this  appeared 
tlie  lesser. 

The  building  is  entered  from  Bedfordbury, 
through  a small  gabled  tower  xvhich  stands  at  the 
south-east  angle.  The  doorway  has  an  arched 
bea^l,  the  tympanum  being  filled  with  sculpture 
representing  “The  Good  Shepherd.”  The  chapel 
consists  of  a nave  and  south  aisle,  a small  chancel 
raised  two  steps,  and  a sacrarium  one  step  higher. 
The  material  employed,  inside  and  out,  is  brick, 
relieved  with  hands  of  red.  The  navo  is  divided 
from  the  aisle  by  a brick  arcade,  carried  on  Bath 
stone  columns  with  carved  capitals.  The  arch  to 
the  sacrarium,  which  is  necessarily  of  low  pro- 
portion on  account  of  the  flat  coiling  of  the  chapel, 
is  carried  on  small  columns  of  slate  with  carved 
capitals  and  corbels.  The  sacrarium  is  plastered 
to  a height  of  6 feat,  and  decorated  in  a some- 
what novel  manner  in  ivjrajito.  There  is  a cre- 
dence table  and  a reredos,  in  stone,  alabaster,  and 
marble,  by  Mr.  Earp,  who  executed  all  the 
carving.  The  east  window,  of  five  lights,  is 
filled  with  stained  glass,  by  Heaton  & Butler. 
The  other  windows  have  square  mullions  and 
plate  tracery,  and  are  filled  with  rough  plate- 
glass  (not  in  quarries).  Light  is  admitted,  too, 
by  dormers  in  the  south  aisle.  The  ceiling 
18  hoarded,  and  separated  into  compartments 
by  the  girders,  which  carry  the  floor  of  the 
school-room,  and  is  further  subdivided  into  panels 
by  chamfered  ribs.  The  chapel  is  warmed  by  one 


of  Giirney's  Gill  stoves,  placed  in  a heating  clniui* 
her  in  tlie  basement,  the  warm  air  entering 
through  the  risers  of  the  chancel  steps.  A second 
door  leads  out  of  the  chapel,  at  the  north-west 
angle,  into  Hop-gardens.  The  tower  before  men- 
tioned contains,  besides  the  stairs  to  the  school- 
room, two  small  living-rooms,  and  lavatories,  &e., 
for  the  boys,  in  the  basement,  and  for  the  girls  in 
the  upper  story. 

Tlie  school-room  stands  over  the  nave  and  chan- 
cel of  the  chapel,  thus  leaving  the  south  aisle  and 
the  sacrarium  free  with  nothing  over  them.  By 
this  arrangement  a free  space  of  air  is  given  all 
round  the  school,  and  a convenient  light  and  well- 
ventilated  room  is  obtained,  50  feet  by  22  feet, 
and  17  feet  high  to  the  ceiling,  at  the  collnr 
level.  The  curved  braces  of  the  trusses  of  the 
roof  are  shown  as  well  as  the  purlins,  and  the 
roof  is  ceiled  between.  All  the  woodwork  in  the 
school  is  painted  dark  chocolate  and  Indian  red. 
The  whole  of  the  glass  for  the  building,  with  the 
exception  of  the  east  window,  was  given  by  Mr. 
Palmer, 

A harmonium  has  been  presented  to  the  chapel 
by  Lady  Overstone. 

Amongst  tlie  principal  subscribers  arc — The 
Queeu  and  Prince  Albert,  250A  ; Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  50Z. ; Lord  Overstone,  lOOA  ; Mr. 
H.  and  Lady  Mary  Hoare,  220^  ; Messrs.  Coutts, 
SOOL;  the  Rev.  H.  Swabey,  300Z. ; Incorporated 
Church  Building  Society,  100/.  j Diocesan  ditto, 
250/.;  Messrs.  Drummond,  200/.;  Mes-^rs.  Combe, 
Drrlafiold,  & Co.,  200/.  ; Messrs.  Ransom  & 
Bouverie,  100/.;  Messrs.  Cox  & Co.,  100/.;  Rev. 
W.  G.  Humphry,  vicar  of  St.  Martin’s,  100/.;  the 
Bishop  of  London,  20/. 

The  whole  building,  exclusive  of  the  site,  has 
cost  2,300/.,  and  was  erected  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Blom- 
field,  architect.  The  chapel  accommodates  240 
persons.  The  builders  were  Messrs.  Child,  Son, 
& Martin.  No  district  is  assigned  to  the  chapel : 
it  will  be  served  from  the  parish  church, — St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Ficlds. 
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THE  GEEAT  NORTHERN  CEMETERY, 
COLNEY  HATCH. 

The  works  of  this  cemetery,  the  property 
of  a company,  are  approaching  completion. 
They  have  a station  of  their  own  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  in  York-road,  King^’s-cross, 
where  is  a reception-room,  where  the  bodies  of 
persona  belonging  to  families  in  straitened  circum- 
stances may  be  deposited  until  the  appointed  day 
of  sepulture.  By  this  accommodation,  the  dead 
may  be  at  once  removed  from  among  the  living. 
The  time  occupied  in  the  transit  from  the  York- 
road  station  to  Colney  Hatch  is  about  fifteen 
minutes.  At  the  latter  station  a siding  of  nearly 
a mile  in  length  is  made  to  the  private  cemetery 
station  of  the  company,  but  parallel  with  the 
main  line.  There  are  two  Dissenters’  chapels, 
one  forming  a portion  of  the  station  buildings, 
and  the  other  adjoining,  but  detached.  The  plan 
of  this  latter  chapel  is  a cross.  The  Episcopal 
chapel  is  in  the  Early  English  style.  It  is  built 
of  stone.  The  tower  and  its  broach  spire  rise  to 
a height  of  150  feet  from  the  ground  to  the 
summit  of  the  iron  finial.  The  body  of  the  chapel 
is  about  90  feet  long  by  25  feet  wide,  and  it  is 
sufficiently  commodious  to  seat  about  120  persons. 
It  has  been  thought  that  at  some  future  time  this 
building  may  be  used  for  the  solemnization  of  the 
ordinary  church-service  for  the  convenience  of 
this  growing  neighbourhood.  The  buildings  and 
grounds  were  designed  and  superintended  by  Mr. 
E.  A.  Spun*,  architect  to  the  company;  and  the 
drainage  was  arranged  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Hakewill, 
the  manager.  The  whole  area  of  the  land  is  about 
160  acres. 


FALL  OP  A FLOOR,  ISLE  OP  DOGS. 

Fouk  persons  have  lost  their  lives  by  the 
falling  of  a floor  at  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Nicho- 
lay,  Graham,  and  Armstrong,  proprietors  of  the 
Cumberland  oil-mills,  Isle  of  Dogs,  opposite 
Greenwich  Hospital.  At  the  inquest,  Charles 
Dowdey  said  that  he  was  a pressman.  He  saw  the 
floor  give  way,  and  heard  a double  crash.  The 
floor  struck  the  iron  girders,  and  the  whole  fell 
with  the  seed,  w’hich  almost  covered  him.  He, 
with  difficulty,  squeezed  himself  out  of  the  seed, 
which  was  then  up  to  his  waist. — By  the  Deputy 
Coroner.  I cannot  say  how  many  tons  of  seed 
were  In  the  warehouse.  I have  seen  the  ware- 
house full  of  seed  up  to  the  ceiling,  but  I believe 
there  had  been  a great  deal  more  in  the  place  for- 
merly. John  Baby,  the  foreman  to  the  firm,  said 
there  were,  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  about  148 
tons  of  linseed  upon  the  premises,  which  had  been 
built  about  five  years.  I cannot  account  for  the 
accident : they  had  bad  more  weight  upon  the 
floor  than  there  was  when  the  accident  occurred. 
The  building  was  erected  by  contract,  and  the 
length  was  50  feet  by  40  feet. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting, 

Mr.  J.  H.  Good,  district  surveyor,  said  he  had 
inspected  the  premises,  but  only  to  see  they  were 
erected  according  to  the  Act:  he  had  no  control 
over  the  amount  of  weight  such  buildings  were  to 
contain.  He  was  satisfied  with  the  foundations 
and  other  internal  parts  of  the  building  as  being 
completed  fully  in  accordance  with  the  Building 
Act. 

Mr.  J.  Edmondson,  a surveyor,  bad  inspected 
the  premises  on  Saturday  last,  and  found  they 
were  erected  in  a very  sound  and  substantial  man- 
ner. He  thought  the  corbels  might  have  been 
affected  by  the  temperature,  and  so  become 
brittle;  but  though  they  had  only  to  support 
three  tons,  they  had  been  found  to  sustain  five 
tons  by  the  Messrs.  Cubitt. 

Mr.  Rogers,  one  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Cubitt 
& Co.,  said  that  the  specification  for  the  building 
was  5,837^.  His  first  inquiry  was  as  to  what  the 
building  was  to  bear.  Mr.  Graham  informed  him 
that  the  building  was  to  be  used  for  an  oil-mill, 
and  gave  him  general  information  as  to  the  space 
to  be  occupied  by  the  building,  the  number]  of 
stories  required,  and  the  weight  the  floors  had  to 
bear.  He  was  informed  that  each  floor  would 
have  to  support  two  sacks  of  linseed  in  height 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  floor.  He  calcu- 
lated the  weight  which  would  be  on  each  floor, 
and  provided,  as  he  considered,  sufficient  strength, 
allowing  a margin  to  the  extent  of  half  as  much 
more  as  the  floors  would  have  to  carry.  Witness 
prepared  the  drawings,  and  there  was  no  archi- 
tect employed  on  this  occasion.  The  cost  would 
be  about  300L  if  one  had  been  engaged,  but  archi- 
tects were  not  always  engaged. 

By  the  Deputy  Coroner. — The  dispensation  of 
the  services  of  the  architect  was  not  to  save  expense. 
The  adoption  of  the  corbels  was  preferable  to  the 


use  of  pillars,  and  also  the  old  system  of  construct- 
ing such  places.  Could  not  account  for  the  acci- 
dent. The  cause  was  not  clear,  but  it  might  be 
ascribed  to  several^  reasons.  The  building  was 
erected  in  a substantial  manner,  and  the  corbels 
were  able  to  carry  three  times  the  weight  the  firm 
w'as  directed  to  provide  for. 

The  inquiry  was,  at  this  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings, again  adjourned  until  Wednesday  morning 
next. 


FALL  OF  A BRIDGE  ON  THE  GREAT 
NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 

The  fall  of  a bridge  on  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  but  for  providential  circumstances  and 
the  vigilance  of  the  engine-driver,  must  have  re- 
sulted in  the  most  disastrous  results  to  more  than 
one  passenger  train  upon  the  line.  It  appears 
that,  on  Thursday  night,  the  Edinburgh  express 
train  left  the  King’s-cross  Station  at  9'15  p.m., 
for  the  north ; and,  at  its  usual  rapid  pace,  run- 
ning through  without  stopping  till  past  Hun- 
tingdon. A little  beyond  it  had  to  pass  over  a 
brick  bridge  on  w’bat  is  called  the  Wood  Watram 
Bank,  that  carries  the  main  line  over  a stream 
that  intersects  it  between  Holme  and  Hunting- 
don, at  which  point  the  engine-driver,  one  of  the 
most  experienced  men  upon  the  road,  providen- 
tially noticed,  as  the  train  swept  over  the  bridge, 
au  unusual  oscillation  of  the  locomotive  and  a 
sinking  of  the  permanent  way,  of  which,  on  arriv- 
ing at  Peterborough,  hard  by,  be  instantly  gave 
notice.  The  station-master  aud  staff  immediately 
repaired  to  the  spot,  and  found  that,  owing  to  the 
recent  heavy  rains  and  floods  that  had  occurred  in 
the  district,  the  abutments  of  the  bridge  had 
sunk  from  the  level  of  the  line,  and  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  road  bad  also 
got  loose  and  out  of  level.  The  next  up 
train  to  town  from  the  north  was  stopped 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge : the  passengers 
got  out  and  walked  round : the  empty  train  was 
drawn  over  the  bridge,  which  was  sufficiently 
strong  to  sustain  it;  and  the  passengers  arrived 
safely  at  King’s-cross.  In  the  meantime,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  up  aud  down  traffic  was  en- 
tirely stopped.  The  telegraph  at  Peterborough 
was  set  to  work,  and  information  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Seymour  Clarke,  the  manager  of  the  line ; 
Mr.  Leith,  the  traffic  superintendent ; aud  Mr. 
Johnson,  the  engineer,  who  arrived  by  special 
engine  at  the  spot,  and  gave  all  requisite  instruc- 
tions. The  through  traffic  on  Friday  and  Satur- 
day was  to  a great  extent  suspended,  passengers 
for  the  north  being  recommended  to  take  the 
trains  by  the  London  and  North-Western  and 
Midland;  but,  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  during 
Sunday,  the  road  having  been  put  in  order,  the 
traffic  was  resumed,  the  passengers  alighting  on 
the  London  side  of  the  bridge,  and  walking  round 
it  to  the  train  prepared  for  their  reception  on  the 
other  side.  From  the  survey  made  by  the'officers 
! of  the  company,  it  is  considered  that  a new  bridge 
will  have  to  be  built,  unless  engineering  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  for  making  the  existing  struc- 
ture available  for  the  conduct  of  the  traffic,  which 
appears  to  be  very  doubtful.  The  bridge  has  been 
in  existence  about  eight  or  ten  years,  and  the 
occurrence  is  the  first  of  its  kind  that  has  happened 
on  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 


ITALY. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, at  Newcastle,  a letter  from  Dr.  Bruce 
was  read,  which  contained  the  following 
remarks : — ■ 

“ The  day  after  my  arrival  here  found  me  on  my 
way  to  Pompeii.  * * I at  once  understood  the 
peculiar  construction  of  the  Pompeian  houses.  The 
restored  house  in  the  Crystal  Palace  gives  you  an 
idea  of  coldness  and  gloom.  At  Pompeii,  itself, 
smarting  as  I did  at  the  end  of  October  under  the 
heat  and  glare  of  the  sun,  I could  understand  how 
precious  an  open  roof,  and  shady  corner,  and  drip- 
ping fountains,  would  be  in  July.  * * It  has 
been  an  ill-built  city.  The  walls  of  the  houses  are 
like  those  of  London.  The  masonry  of  onr  Wall 
is  much  superior  to  most  of  that  at  Pompeii.  The 
buildings  consist  of  tiles,  lava,  volcauic  tufa,  and 
organic  tufa,  or  what  we  would  call  petrified  moss. 
It  is  astonUhing  how  largely  this  organic  tufa, 
which  we  are  familiar  with  in  the  Roman  buildings 
in  the  North  of  England,  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  its  buildings.  The  walls  of  the  city  have 
been  originally  made  of  pieces  of  lava,  not  much 
larger  than  a good-sized  fist.  It  has,  however, 
been  repaired  at  two  subsequent  periods  with 
large-sized  and  well-squared  blocks  of  organic 
tufa  and  travertine.  The  fountains  in  Pompeii 


are  numerous,  each  being  provided  with  a cisterm 
somethinglike  that  at  the  north  gate  of  Borcovicus. 
I measured  the  ruts  in  the  streets.  From  the  centre 
of  the  one  to  the  centre  of  the  other  is  4 feet 
7 inches.  I measured  one  street,  which  was 
7 feet  3 inches  wide,  and  another,  which  was 
6 feet  4 inches.  We  must  not  be  surprised  that 
the  streets  in  our  stations  aro  so  narrow.  I 
studied  the  public  baths  with  care  : they  are  very 
complete  and  interesting.  The  place  where  the 
coppers  were  placed  is  clearly  marked;  aud  you 
can  trace  the  water  in  its  course,  and  follow  the 
hot  air  from  the  furnaces,  under  the  floors,  and  up 
the  sides  of  the  rooms.  * * j think  I now 
thoroughly  understand  the  meaning  of  the  fir- 
cone ornament  which  is  so  frequently  met  with  in 
Roman  camps.  My  drawings  will  explain  it.  One 
day  we  went  to  Puzzuoll  (the  ancient  Puteoli), 
where  the  Apostle'^Paul  landed  for  Malta  on  his 
way  to  Rome.  W e trod  upon  the  very  stones  of 
the  Roman  way  which  he  traversed.  The  amphi- 
theatre here  is  very  complete,  especially  in  the 
underground  arrangements.  The  Temple  of  Nep- 
tune, where  Pompey  sacrificed  before  the  battle  of 
Actium,  is  still  to  be  seen.  The  Temple  ofSerapis 
is  a beautiful  ruin  : it  has  been  submerged  by  the 
sinking  of  the  coast,  aud  agaiu  raised  by  volcanic 
action.  The  pillars,  washed  by  the  sea  level,  and 
eaten  by  the  pholas  below  this  line,  prove  this. 
I have  photographic  views  which  clearly  exhibit 
this  striking  fact.” 


STAINED  GLASS. 

S(.  Philip's,  EarVs-courl. — The  memorial  win- 
dow to  the  late  Lord  Holland  has  beei.  erected  in 
St.  Philip’sCburch,  Earl’s-court,  Kensington.  The 
principal  subjects  illustrated  are,  Our  Saviour 
blessing  Little  Children,  occupying  the  greater 
part  of  the  three  centre  lights,  surrounded  by  a 
series  of  smaller  subjects  illustrating  the  nine 
beatitudes ; viz. — 

No.  1.  (Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit) — The 

Angels  appearing  to  the  Shepherds. 

2.  ( they  that  mourn) — The  Woman  at 

the  Tomb. 

3.  ( the  meek) — The  Pharisee  and  Pub- 

lican. 

4.  ( hunger  and^thirst  after  righteous- 

ness)— The  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

6.  ( the  merciful)  — The  Good  Sama- 

ritan. 

6.  ( pure  in  heart) — The  Annuncia- 

tion. 

7.  ( peace  makers)  — Figure  of  St. 

John. 

8.  ( when  persecuted)  — St.  John  the 

Baptist  beheaded. 

9.  ( when  men  revile) — Figure  of  St. 

Peter. 

The  window  was  designed  and  executed  by  Messrs. 
Heaton  & Butler,  of  London;  and  the  wall  deco- 
rations were  by  Messrs.  Harland  & Fisher,  also  of 
London. 

Christ  Church  Abbey  Church. — A window  is  In 
preparation  by  Messrs.  Lavers  & Barraud  for  the 
great  window,  at  the  west  end  of  Christ  Church 
Abbey  Church,  Hampshire.  The  subject  is  the 
Te  Deum, 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Dawlish. — A small  Wesleyan  chapel  has  been 
opened  at  Dawlisb,  South  Devon.  It  is  built  with 
the  local  limestone ; roof  open,  of  deal,  stained 
and  varnished,  as  likewise  the  fittings.  The  nar- 
rowness of  the  frontage  necessitated  the  n shape. 

' The  pulpit  is  at  the  meeting  of  the  arms.  There 
is  a gallery  at  the  front  end,  with  vestry  under. 
Messrs.  Richardson  & Reeves  were  the  builders; 
and  Mr,  Edward  Appleton,  of  Torquay,  the 
architect. 

St,  George's  (^Shropshire). — The  chief  stone  of 
a memorial  church  to  the  late  Duke  of  Suther- 
land, K.G.,  has  been  laid  in  the  district  of  St. 
George’s  (formerly  Pain’s-laue),  in  Shropshire. 
Mr.  Street,  lu-chitect,  was  selected  to  make  the 
plans  of  the  church,  which  will  be  built  in  the 
new  portion  of  the  present  burial-ground  (and  at 
the  rear  of  the  old  church),  which  was  given  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Sutherland;  and  Mr.  Horsman, 
builder,  Wolverhampton,  was  selected  as  the  con- 
tractor. The  church  is  designed  to  accommodate 
700  persons.  It  is  to  be  rectangular  in  form,  with 
a chancel  of  40  feet  by  20  feet;  the  nave  with 
side  aisles  and  clerestory,  90  feet  by  50  feet.  At 
present  a tower,  about  ^ feet  high,  will  be  erected 
at  one  end;  but,  if  funds  can  be  obtained,  it  is 
intended  to  raise  upon  it  a spire,  150  feet  high. 
The  style  of  the  building  will  be  Early  English. 
The  cost,  without  the  spire,  will  ho  4,OOOL;  but, 
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with  that  addition,  about  6,000?.  On  the  south 
of  the  church  the  tablet,  to  record  the  memory  of 
the  late  duke,  is  to  be  placed. 

Whitchurch. — The  church  of  St.  iSicholas,  Whit* 
church,  has  been  restored.  The  edifice,  which  is 
of  Norman  architecture,  of  the  early  part  of  the 
twelfth  century,  has  been  nearly  re-built,  at  a 
cost  of  about  800?.;  but  no  additional  accommoda- 
tion has  been  made,  the  church  being  already 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  parish.  The  edifice 
was  in  a very  diiapidated  condition.  The  restora- 
tions have  been  conducted  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Street,  architect ; Mr.  Hughes,  builder, 
of  Bristol,  being  the  contractor. 

Farmoorth  {Bolton). — The  new  Wesleyan  chapel 
recently  erected  in  Vicarage-road,  Farnworth,  has 
been  opened  for  Divine  worship.  The  style  of 
the  building  is  Grecian,  with  a Corinthian  inte- 
rior, and  the  building  is  capable  of  seating 
upwards  of  1,200  persons.  It  is  from  designs  by 
Mr.  Simpson,  of  Leeds,  who  has  superintended 
the  erection  of  the  building.  It  has  been  built 
by  Messrs.  S.  & W.  Cope,  of  Farnworth  j the 
pointing  and  plastering  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Oldham. 
The  cost  of  the  building  will  be  about  4,000?. 

Bradford. — The  various  works  connected  with 
St.  Thomas’s  Church  have  been  let,  and  the  build- 


ing is  now  started,  on  a site  (which  has  been  given 
by  Mr.  F.  S.  Powell)  close  to  the  Ragged  School, 
Cropper-lane.  The  style  of  the  building  is  Geome- 
trical; and  the  plan  consists  of  a nave,  chancel, 
north  and  south  aisles,  together  with  organ  chapel, 
vestry,  and  the  tower  and  south  porch.  It  is  only 
proposed  at  present  to  carry  the  tower  as  high  as 
the  first  stage;  but,  when  the  designs  are  fully 
completed,  it  will  be  crowned  with  a lofty  spire. 
The  design  is  of  simple  ecclesiastical  character, 
with  two-light,  four-light,  and  six-light  tracery 
windows ; and  with  stone  dressings,  quoins,  and , 
internal  piers,  arches,  and  other  finishings.  The 
roofs  are  of  open  timber,  stained  and  varnished ; 
and  accommodation  is  provided  for  700  worship- 
pers. The  estimated  cost,  including  endowment, 
is  5,000?.,  towards  which  1,200?.  is  yet  required. 
The  works  are  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
Lockwood,  Mawson,  & Mawson,  architects,  Leeds. 

York. — The  church  of  St.  Mary  Bishophill 
Junior  has  been  re-opened.  In  the  interior  of  the 
church,  the  old  square  pew’s,  which  were  only  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  180  persons,  have  been  re- 
moved; and,  in  accordance  with  a plan  by  Messrs. 
Atkinson,  architects,  sittings  have  been  obtained 
for  360.  A west  window  has  been  substituted  for 
a doorway  which  led  into  the  churchyard.  The 
tower  has  been  fitted  with  seats  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  children;  the  floor  gradually  rising  so  as 
to  command  a view  of  the  church.  The  floor  level 
has  been  raised  10  inches,  and  the  whole  con- 
creted, and  the  floors  and  aisles  laid  upon  sleeper 
walls,  so  ns  to  secure  freedom  from  dampness. 
The  wooden  windows  of  the  south  aisle,  and  its 
modern  brick  porch,  have  been  taken  away:  the 
aisle  has  been  completely  restored ; and  a stone 
porch  and  three  varied  Decorated  windows  have 
been  erected,  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Atkinson. 
The  chancel  has  been  completely  restored  in  accord- 
ance with  the  original  work,  except  that  an  open 
timber  roof  has  been  substituted  for  the  flat  ceil- 
ings of  the  chancel  and  aisle.  Mr.  Ewan  Christian, 
the  architect  of  the  commissioners,  superintended 
the  restoration  of  the  chancel,  except  as  to  the 
internal  fittings  and  seats.  The  whole  of  the  work 
has  been  executed  by  the  various  contractors.  The 
mason  work  is  by  Mr.  Keswick  : Mr.  Lawson  was 
the  joiner;  and  the  windows  were  glazed  by 
Messrs.  Hodgson,  in  cathedi'al  glass,  with  margins 
varied  by  blue  or  ruby  colours.  Mr.  Poulter  var- 
nished the  seats,  preserving  the  appearance  of  the 
wood.  The  chm-ch  is  fitted  with  three  star  gas- 
lights, one  in  the  tower,  one  in  the  chancel,  and 
one  in  the  body  of  the  church,  the  plan  being 
suggested  by  Mr.  Braddock,  of  the  York  Gas 
Works.  The  cast  window  has  a richer  border 
than  the  others ; the  central  light  contains  a 
group,  the  subject  being  Christ  receiving  Chil- 
dren. The  emblem  at  the  crown  of  the  window 
was  given  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  who  executed  the 
whole.  The  expense  of  the  restoration  amounts 
to  upwards  of  800?.,  and  the  subscriptions  raised 
reached  between  600?.  and  700?.,  leaving  a debt  of 


South  Shields. — The  foundation  stone  of  a now 
church  has  been  laid  near  to  the  Tyne  Docks 
South  Shields,  for  a new  district.  The  edifice' 
which  is  designated  St.  Mary’s,  is  endowed  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham ; who,  on  disposing 
of  the  land  to  the  North-Eastern  Railway  Com- 
pany for  the  purposes  of  the  Tyne  Docks,  devoted 
5,000?.  of  the  purchase-money  as  an  endowment 
fund.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham  started 
the  subscription  list  with  a donation  of  1,000?. 


Mr.  Dobson,  architect,  Newcastle,  was  requested 
to  prepare  plans  for  a church  so  constructed  as  to 
hold  700  people,  or  thereabouts,  and  to  be  capable 
of  increase  at  a comparatively  trifling  outlay  by 
the  addition  of  side  galleries.  The  plans,  when 
approved,  were  entrusted  to  Mr.  Joseph  Elliott, 
builder.  North  Shields,  to  whom  the  contract  for 
the  various  works  was  let  for  3,250?.  The  site  is 
at  the  junction  of  two  principal  roads,  leading  to 
the  Docks  and  the  New  Town  adjoining,  and  the 
ground  has  been  presented  by  Mr.  J.  Williamson. 
The  building,  which  is  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture,  was  commenced  in  May  last,  and  it 
is  now  nearly  ready  for  being  covered  in.  It  con- 
sists of  a nave  84  feet  by  25  feet,  terminating 
with  a chancel,  or  altar  recess,  18  feet  6 inches  by 
22  feet,  having  open  timber  roofs,  the  apex  of 
which  will  be  52  feet  from  the  ground.  There 
will  be  a north  aisle  66  feet  by  12  feet,  and  a 
south  aisle  79  feet  by  12  feet,  both  having  open 
timber  roof,  the  apex  of  which  will  be  40  feet 
from  the  ground,  together  with  a vestry  at  the 
east  end  of  the  south  aisle.  The  church  will  be 
the  largest  in  South  Shields  except  St.  Hilda’s. 
When  finished  it  will  contain  sittings  for  528 
adults  on  the  ground  floor,  and  for  136  children 
in  the  gallery,  making  a total  of  664  sittings, 
400  of  which  are  to  be  entirely  free.  The  present 
plans  leave  the  tower  to  be  finished  at  a future 
time.  The  subscriptions  amount  at  the  present 
time  to  2,525?.,  and  it  is  calculated  that  4,000?, 
will  be  required. 

Incergordon. — The  new  “Free  Church”  here 
has  been  opened.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  about  60  yards  to  the  rear,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  principal  public  thoroughfare,  and  on  the 
right  of  the  road  leading  off  to  the  castle.  The 
most  prominent  object  is  the  spire,  which  is  up- 
wards of  14D  feet  high.  The  whole  building  is  in 
the  Early  Decorated  style,  and  comprises  a nave, 
76  feet  long  and  36  feet  broad,  and  transepts  near 
the  end,  18  feet  deep.  The  principal  door  of  the 
church  (beneath  the  steeple,  and  facing  the  public 
street),  is  deeply  set  in  carved  arches.  Above  it 
is  a traceried  window;  and,  on  the  third  stage, 
the  clock  and  belfry-openings.  Surmounting  the 
tower  is  a broach  spire,  with  spire-light  and  gilt 
vane.  The  sides  of  the  church  present  a light  and 
marked  outline,  with  gabled  windows  at  the  nave, 
and  buttresses  supporting  the  transepts.  The 
inside  of  the  building  presents  a plain  appearance. 
The  roof  is  made  of  large  pine  beams,  varnished, 
stretching  across  each  other  from  end  to  end,  and 
resting  on  stone  corbels.  The  height  is  45  feet. 
The  pulpit  (or  rather  platform)  is  placed  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  church,  opposite  the  principal 
entrance,  and  is  about  4 feet  above  the  level  of  the 
floor,  and  about  20  feet  in  width,  with  a raised 
desk  in  the  centre.  There  are  numerous  orna- 
mented windows  on  all  sides  of  the  building.  The 
architects  were  Messrs.  Ross  & Joass,  of  Inverness ; 
and  the  mason  work  has  been  carried  on,  since  the 
death  of  the  original  contractor,  by  Mr.  James 
Wilson,  and  the  other  departments  are  by  Messrs. 
Ross,  Tain. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

yorivich. — The  building  described,  by  an  error 
in  printing,  on  the  16th  instant,  as  the  new 
“Town”  hall,  is  the  new  “Corn”  ball,  or  Corn 
Exchange. 

Colchester.  — l:\iQ  Central  National  Schools, 
erected  at  a coat  of  3,500?.,  have  been  opened. 
The  structure  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  composed  of 
red  brick,  with  Caen  stone  windows,  copings  and 
weatherings;  and  comprises  three  school-rooms  and 
four  class-rooms,  besides  the  porches.  The  central 
room  is  for  the  boys  of  the  Blue  Coat  School : the 
other  rooms  are, — one  to  be  used  for  girls,  and  the 
other  for  smaller  girls.  The  buildings  were  de- 
signed by  Mr.  H.  W.  Hayward,  and  have  been 
erected  under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect 
and  a building  committee;  the  contractors  being 
Messrs.  Eayner  & Runnacles,  of  Halsted. 

Ashhoume. — Ashbourne  Hall  has  been  recently 
purchased  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Frank,  of  Liverpool,  and  is 
now  undergoing  extensive  alterations;  an  entire 
new  wing  being  added  to  it,  and  other  important 
alterations  being  made.  The  workmen,  to  the 
number  of  upwards  of  sixty,  have  been  enter- 
tained at  a supper,  given  by  Mr.  Frank  at  the 
Green  Man  hotel.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  architect,  was 
in  the  chair.  Besides  the  additions  to  the  hall,  ac- 
cording  to  the  Derby  Advertiser,  ether  extensive 
buildings  are  being  erected,  embracing  six  first- 
class  loose  boxes,  stabling  for  six  or  eight  horses, 
coach-houses  for  six  large  carriages,  with  all  con- 
veniences; the  whole  range  being  two  stories  high, 
and  embracing  all  recent  improvements.  The 
whole  of  these  works  are  being  executed  from 
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designs  by,  and  under  the  immediate  superintend- 
ence of,  Mr.  Benjamin  Wilson,  architect.  Mr.  E. 
Thompson,  of  Derby,  is  the  builder. 

Bristol. — A new  public  hall  for  this  city  is  to 
be  erected  by  a company  in  connection  with  the 
proprietors  of  the  old  hall.  It  is  proposed  to 
accommodate  3,000  persons,  or  more  than  twice 
the  number  at  the  Broadmead-rooms.  The  pro- 
spectus estimates  the  cost  of  the  proposed  erection, 
including  the  purchase  of  the  site,  at  12,000?., 
which  it  is  intended  to  raise  in  1,200  shares  of 
10?.  each. 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 

The  Sanitary  Question. — Every  one,  W'e  dare 
say,  has  heard,  in  one  form  or  another,  of  the  law 
action  as  to  an  old  pair  of  bellow's,  the  defendant’s 
pleas  in  which  were,  1,  There  were  no  bellows  to 
mend  : 2,  The  bellows  were  mended.  We  cannot 
help  being  reminded  of  this  celebrated  case  by 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Ilea’s  defence  against  our  sanitary 
“ action,”  in  re  Wolverhampton.  Referring,  at  a 
mayoral  meeting,  to  the  church  and  churchyard; 
and  in  particular  to  a certain  pigsty,  that  “ a writer 
in  a paper  called  the  Builder  ” had  stigmatized  and 
“attacked;”  the  rev.  gentleman’s  pleas  are,  iu 
effect,  1,  There  is  no  such  pigsty:  2.  “Next  year 
a handsome  building,”  in  the  shape  of  an  infants’ 
school,  is  to  take  the  place  of  “ that  pigsty,” 
which,  by  some  singular  jugglery,  assumes  the 
shape,  in  the  mean  time,  of  an  “ old  school  house,” 
with  about  150  infants,  which  the  reverend  gentle- 
man somewhat  irreverently  considers  may  be  the 
“small  pig^”  that  occupied  the  pigsty.  In  all 
good  humour,  we  only  say  that,  so  long  as  our 
strictures  lead  to  such  improvements,  we  care  little 
for  the  inconsistencies  of  the  pleaders,  either  for 
pigsties,  or  for  old  tumble-down  school-houses 
equivalent  to  pigsties,  and  requiring  removal. 
That  our  photograph  of  the  rubbish-yards,  back 
lanes,  and  tumble-down  cottages,  into  which  the 
Rev.  Mr.  lies  admits  that  we  must  have  been 
“ peering,”  has  moved  the  Wolverhampton  people 
by  the  truthfulness  of  the  portrait,  seems  pretty 
evident;  and  we  are  glad  to  observe,  from  the 
local  Chronicle,  that,  at  a meeting  of  the  Town 
Council,  held  last  week,  the  sewerage  committee 
presented  an  important  report  with  reference  to  a 
new  plan  for  carrying  into  effect  a comprehensive  ; 
system  of  sewerage  in  the  borough,  at  a cost  of  1 
35,000?. 

BlaJcenhall  Church  Schools. — The  new  day  | 
schools,  recently  erected  in  connection  with  the  i 
Church  of  St.  Luke,  have  been  opened.  The 
erection  had  been  intrusted  to  Mr.  Cockerill,  from 
designs  by  Mr.  E.  Banks.  The  principal  portion 
of  the  building  is  in  the  form  of  a cross;  and  this 
forms  the  room  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  advanced 
years;  the  boys  being  divided  from  the  girls  by 
a wooden  partition,  which  may  be  removed  as 
occasion  may  require.  A wing  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  building  forms  a room  for  infants;  the  total 
number  of  children  which  the  establishment  is 
calculated  to  accommodate  being  about  500.  The 
cost  of  the  erection  is  about  1,200?. ; and  this  will 
be  defrayed  partly  by  the  gift  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Dalton,  the  founder,  partly  by  Government  grant, 
and  the  rest  by  public  subscription. 


NEW  ADELPHI  THEATRE. 

“ The  Octoroon  ” is  a remarkable  drama, 
full  of  striking  effects,  and  exceedingly  well 
played.  It  may  not  run  quite  so  long  as 
the  “ Colleen  Bawu  ” did,  bub  will  never- 
theless fill  the  house  for  many,  many  weeks 
to  come,  and  other  houses  too.  There  is  the  same 
air  of  reality  about  it  in  the  getting  up  that  was 
observable  in  its  predecessor.  Fete  is  an  old  body 
slave : it  is  not  Mr.  Jamison  acting  a slave. 
Wahnotee  is  one  of  Catlin’s  real  Indians  (not  Mr. 
R.  Phillips);  Picayune  Paul  must  be  a quadroon 
boy ; and  as  to  Salem  Scudder,  though  the  bill 
identifies  him  with  Mr.  Boucicault,  we  are  not  to 
be  taken  in : his  country  and  calling  are  quite 
evident.  McCloslcy,  the  villain  of  the  piece,  is 
played  with  becoming  ferocity  and  malevolence 
by  Mr.  Emery ; and  Mrs.  Boucicault  winningly 
makes  herself  so  touchingly  felt,  that  the  town 
is  half  disposed  to  be  angry  with  the  author, 
because,  in  order  to  complete  the  moral  he  would 
draw,  she  does  not  remain  alive  at  the  close 
to  become  the  happy  wife  of  George  Peyton 
and  the  mistress  of  Terrebonne ; — the  laws 
of  Louisiana,  which  forbid  the  marriage  of  a 
white  man  with  any  woman  having  the  smallest 
trace  of  black  blood  in  her  veins,  notwithstanding. 
The  scenery,  although  not  strikingly  attractive,  is 
solid,  fitting,  and  effective;  especially  the  first 
scene,  “The  Plantation  of  Terrebonne,  in  the 
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Attakapas,”  and  “ The  Cane  Brake,”  in  the  fifth 
act,  Bhowing  sunrise  over  the  Attakapas,  executed, 
we  believe,  from  a picture  by  Mr.  Cropsey,  the 
American  landscape-painter. 


A SANITARY  HINT  FOR  THE 
PORTUGUESE. 

The  "Medical  Times  suggests  that  the  new 
King  of  Portugal  should  send  over  to  England 
for  medical  men  to  examine  and  report  on  the 
causes  of  fever,  putrid  sore  throat,  &c.,  in  Lisbon, 
from  which  so  many  severe  losses  have  recently 
taken  place  in  the  Royal  Family.  We  do  not 
object  to  the  inspection  by  medical  men,  if  this  is 
to  be  followed  by  a report,  plane,  and  estimates 
of  sewerage,  drainage,  and  a good  supply  of  pure 
water,  by  some  sanitary  engineer  of  known  ability 
in  this  department  of  civil  engineering.  It  is 
quite  time  for  the  devising  and  executing  of 
proper  sanitary  works  in  the  capitals  of  Europe, 
and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  work 
should  fall  into  competent  bands.  We  can  show 
some  completed  works  in  England  which  will 
bear  examination,  as  having  stood  the  test  of 
time.  A commission  of  Portuguese  medical  men 
and  engineers  may  gain  useful  information  on 
sanitary  works  in  England,  and  we  think  that  we 
can  promise  such  commission  every  facility  and 
assistance  in  their  inquiries  that  they  can  desire. 
Engineers  from  America  and  from  Berlin  have 
received  such  assistance  and  information,  which 
they  have  duly  acknowledged. 


ARCHITECTURAL  EXAMINATIONS  AND 
THE  INSTITUTE  OP  BRITISH  ARCHI- 
TECTS. 

On  carefully  reading  the  observations  made  by 
the  several  members  of  the  Institute,  there  can  he 
but  one  opinion  as  regards  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Cockerell,  that  the  course  taken  by  the 
Institute  "was  by  far  the  best  step  they  could 
take,  and  which  was  the  only  one  indeed  likely  to 
obtain  for  the  profession  the  full  confidence  of  the 
public.”  It  is  one  that  many  a young  man  enter- 
ing an  architect’s  office  w’ould  have  reason  to  be 
grateful  and  thankful  for.  How  seldom  is  it 
that,  when  a youth  enters  an  office,  any  care  or 
interest  is  shown  or  taken  to  point  out  to  him 
the  course  be  should  pui’sue,  or  the  works  he 
should  study  to  obtain  that  information,  which 
should  be  his  guiding  star  through  life,  should  he 
follow  the  profession  ? The  curriculum  aud  list 
of  works  recommended  to  candidates  are  very  full 
and  valuable  as  suggestions;  but,  in  order  that  a 
youth  should  not  be  disheartened  at  what  might 
be  required  in  his  examination,  the  list  might 
perhaps  be  revised  so  as  to  cull  the  most  useful 
works  for  bis  study  j and  on  passing  his  examina- 
tion what  objection  could  there  be  to  present  him 
with  a printed  diploma  from  the  Institute,  which 
would  not  only  certify  that  he  had  passed  a credit- 
able examination,  but  would  serve  him  as  a testi- 
monial in  after  life  ? W. 


CLERKS  OF  WORKS : THEIR  DUTIES  AND 
POSITION. 

SiE, — I think  all  experienced  architects  must 
hold  the  same  opinions  in  reference  to  the  clerk -of 
works  as  entertained  by  " London  Architect  ” in 
his  letter  in  the  Builder  of  the  2nd  instant; 
and  I doubt  not  but  many  of  your  professional 
readers  can  testify  as  to  the  existence  of  such 
men.  The  authority  of  the  architect  should  be 
felt  in  his  absence  as  when  he  is  present ; and, 
in  proportion  as  he  impresses  this,  so  in  proportion 
will  his  views  and  the  interest  of  his  client  be 
realized.  And  in  whom  should  this  authority  be 
vested  but  in  the  clerk  of  works  ? The  clerk  of 
works  should  be  to  the  architect  on  the  works, 
what  his  chief  assistant  is  to  him  in  the  office ; 
and  the  man  who  is  not  worthy  of  such  confidence 
should  not  be  called  a clerk  of  works. 

The  efficient  clerk  of  works  should,  without 
prejudice,  be  able  to  dictate  in  every  trade  con- 
nected with  a building;  and  I hesitate  not  to  state 
that  there  are  many  who  are  capable  of  doing  this. 
The  man  whose  knowledge  is  limited  to  one  trade 
cannot  be  called  a clerk  of  works,  although  there 
are  too  many  with  that  amount  of  knowledge  who 
style  themselves  such.  The  opportunities  of  ac- 
quiring that  general  information  are  not  within  the 
reach  of  all ; and,  if  such  opportunities  are  not 
at  command  in  early  life,  be  can  never  become  an 
efficient  clerk  of  works.  There  is  no  royal  road  to 
the  obtaining  of  such  knowledge : it  is  only  to  be 
obtained  by  carefiU  observation  and  constant 
application. 

The  author  of  the  letter  styling  himself  " Also 


a London  Architect  ” in  the  Builder  of  the  9th 
instant,  who  would  place  his  clerk  of  works  on  a 
level  with  the  average  of  builders’  foremen,  might 
find  in  the  end,  and  perhaps  when  too  late,  that 
all  the  matters  of  difficulty  which  he  speaks  of,  as 
expecting  to  be  referred  to  himself,  might  have 
been  settled  between  his  clerk  of  works  and  the 
builder’s  foreman,  as  matters  of  trivial  impor- 
tance. The  clerk  of  works  should  stand  second  to 
none  on  the  works  but  the  architect;  and,  unless 
he  has  the  ability  to  use  such  authority  impar- 
tially, he  is  not  a fitting  person  for  the  office ; and 
without  such  power,  he  cannot  execute  the  duties 
of  his  office  satisfactorily  to  himself  or  his  em« 
ployers.  This  I state  from  experience.* 

A.  B.  W. 

It  has  been  with  no  little  amount  of  interest 
that  I have  read  the  correspondence  on  the  above 
question,  and  trust  that  before  the  same  shall 
cease  the  subject  will  receive  the  fullest  ventila- . 
tion.  It  is  a subject  deserving  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  architects,  and  requires  a firm 
determination  on  the  part  of  such  men  as  myself 
and  your  correspondent  of  last  week,  “M.  M.,” 
to  not  only  protest  against  the  miserable  amount 
of  stipend,  but  the  injustice  and  inconsistency  of 
employing  foremen  of  joiners  and  masons  as 
clerks  of  works;  men  whoso  previous  subordinacy 
to  contractors  and  builders  alone  unfits  them 
for  the  office.  Besides  this,  can  it  be  believed 
that  a man  who  has  served  his  time  to  one  par- 
ticular trade  only  is  as  competent  as  a person 
who  not  only  has  had  considerable  office  practice, 
but  has  made  it  his  study  to  become  pracl'ically 
acquainted  with  every  description  of  artisans’ 
work.  And  yet  these  knights  of  the  bench  and 
banker  appear  to  have  a kind  of  hold  upon  our 
architects. 

In  conclusion,  I beg  to  call  upon  your  corre- 
spondent, " M.  M.,” — whose  case  is  so  very  similar 
to  my  own,  and  whose  letter  I cannot  hut  admire 
for  the  tone  of  confidence  and  self-respect  with 
which  it  is  framed,  and  all  others  so  unfortunately 
situate, — to  stand  boldly  forward,  and,  by  your 
goodness,  through  the  medium  of  the  Builder,  to 
make  known  our  grievances  to  the  architects  en 
masse,  who,  I cannot  but  believe,  will  give  the 
matter  their  kind  consideration;  and  let  us  hope 
soon  to  see  the  office  of  clerk  of  works  raised  to 
its  proper  standard.  Fiat  Justitia. 


FORM,  COLOUR,  AND  SOUND. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Robinson’s  letter,  I beg  to 
state  that  I think  the  work  by  Dr.  Henzelraan, 
the  Hungarian,  published  in  Paris,  is  written 
with  the  special  purpose  of  comparing  the  fine 
arts;  at  any  rate,  works  in  this  line  are  common 
in  Germany,  '^at  of  Hegel’s  “.Esthetic?” 
With  reference  to  the  history  of  Music,  I would 
simply  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
subject  to  the  same  changes  in  the  mind  of  man 
as  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture.  Greek 
music  was  associated  with  the  dance,  and  had  a 
dance  rhythm  : the  early  Christian  left  out 
dance  rhythm,  and  introduced  the  style  of  Grego- 
rian chant  without  dance  rhythm  : this  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Romanesque  vigour  and  strength  of 
construction.  Palestrina  added  harmony  to  this  : 
then  arose  the  Italian  opera,  and  the  return  of 
dance  rhythm,  with  its  aosence  of  harmony,  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  Renaissance  of  Roman 
epicureanism ; and  gradually  we  come  to  Rococo 
bravura,  which,  is  like  mouldings  and  crockets, 
something  that  takes  away  from  the  massiveness; 
and  the  modern  Italian  opera  is  nothing  but  a 
waltz  with  an  orchestral  accompaniment  of  the 
big  guitar  style.  In  Germany  rhythm  was  also 
revived,  such  as  it  had  been  continued  all  along  in 
the  national  dance,  and  with  harmony  produced 
the  sublime  symphony  of  Beethoven.  Wagner 
comes  in  this  century,  and  puts  dramatic  music  in 
rder,  as  the  other  arts  have  been  revived. 

A.  W. 


THE  EPIDEMIC  AT  DARWEN. 

No  sooner  does  the  Builder  visit  a town  and 
issue  its  notes  thereon  than  there  is  expressed 
astonishment  at  his  statements  of  truth;  they  are 
set  down  as  exaggerations — he  loves  the  magnifi- 
cation of  nausea  of  every  form — dwelling  upon 
isolated  cases,  &c.  &c.  Then  start  up  several 
champions  in  the  field  (not  of  cloth  of  gold,  but  of 
dirt)  as  defenders  of  the  faith  in  things  as  they 
are,  and  assert  that  they  are  not  so  bad  as  they 
might  be — or  at  least  that  there  are  other  places, 
if  anything,  worse  than  the  town  or  place  specially 

This  note  must  serve  to  represent  three  others  to  the 
same  effect. 


referred  to.  Now  the  Darwen  epidemic  is  really 
a case  in  point  for  sanitary  reformers.  There  is 
such  a decided  immediate  connection  between 
cause  and  effect  as  cannot  easily  be  got  over  by  the 
opponents  of  sanitary  measures,  stubborn  though 
those  opponents  be. 

So  soon  as  the  epidemic  began  its  deadly  work 
at  Darwen,  alarm  spread,  and  the  Local  Board  of 
Health  appointed  a committee  of  its  members, 
resident  inhabitants,  to  inquire  into  the  causes. 
Now  we  may  take  an  outline  sketch  of  what  they 
have  reported,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  is  a 
fair  aud  not  overdrawn  picture  of  their  oion  con- 
dition ; and  how  like  to  it  is  the  condition  of  many 
places  the  Builder  has  recently  pictured  in  such 
truthful  detail ! 

The  committee,  in  their  report,  say  that  they 
find  the  deaths  are  going  on  at  the  rate  of  forty- 
five  in  the  thousand;  hut,  after  deducting  the 
cases  of  typhus  aud  gastric  fever,  the  ordinary 
deaths  are  twenty-eight  per  thousand.  Defective 
house  drainage,  contents  of  privies  percolating 
walls  of  dwellings,  contamination  of  the  water 
supplied  for  domestic  use,  pigsties  in  close  connec- 
tion with  dwellings,  and,  we  may  add,  the  over- 
crowding of  three  or  four  families  into  one  small 
house,  are  the  causes. 

Now  for  the  eftects: — “In  Duckworth-street 
there  are  dilapidated  privies  in  a filthy  state,  and 
defective  drainage,  aud  in  one  house,  three  cases 
of  fever;  in  Vale-street,  one  cottage  without 
sink-stone  or  drainage,  all  slops  thrown  into  the 
street,  no  yard  or  privy,  aud  in  this  house  two 
cases  of  fever ; and  so  the  catalogue  of  ill  goes 
on.  An  eye-witness  says  that  he  himself  visited 
800  cases  of  fever.  In  one  dwelling  four  of  the 
inmates  were  prostrate ; and  on  a table  in  a corner 
lay  the  dead  body  of  a fifth, — a mournful  picture, 
truly. 

More  could  be  said ; but  surely  there  is  no 
room  for  an  attempt  at  extenuation  of  circum- 
stances like  the  above,  which  are  but  a repetition 
of  what  you  have  so  ably  described  ; and  it  would 
be  well  if  Sheffield  and  the  other  places  you  have 
reported  upon  would,  like  the  Darwen  men,  admit 
the  causes  which  sweep  hundreds  to  the  grave 
who  else  might  be  the  sinews  of  our  country,  and 
strive  to  remove  these  causes. 

It  is  a poor  man’s  battle,  and  must  be  fought 
out  and  wrought  out  by  the  pure  philanthropist. 

Blackhurn.  J.  B. 


LARGE  COOKING  APPARATUS, 
REGENT-STREET. 

At  Mr.  Kuhn’s,  in  Hanover-street,  a cooking 
apparatus  has  been  put  up  in  the  centre  of  the 
kitchen.  It  is  10  feet  long,  4 feet  wide,  and  3 feet 
high.  The  fire  is  placed  at  one  end,  and  beyond  it 
are  fitted  two  large  and  powerful  roasters  and  two 
large  ovens,  the  united  cubical  contents  of  which 
are  about  56  feet.  Over  the  fire-roasters  and 
oven  is  placed  a hot-plate  of  40  feet  area ; and  at 
a distance  of  2 feet  above  the  hot  plate  Is  a strong 
rack  for  bolding  and  heating  dishes  and  plates. 
Above  the  hot  plate  is  a hood,  the  full  length  and 
width  of  the  apparatus,  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing the  beat  and  steam  from  the  hot  plate  and 
cooking  utensils.  These  are  conducted  away 
through  a pipe  to  a distant  shaft.  The  cooks  are 
protected  from  the  hot  plate  by  a hold  copper  rail. 
Two  boilers  form  the  back  and  sides  of  the  fire, — 
one  of  them  having  a large  hot-water  cistern  ; the 
other  supplying  steam  to  a steam-chest.  Within 
half  an  hour  of  lighting  the  fire,  the  apparatus, 
it  is  stated,  is  in  perfect  working  order  ; and  cut- 
lets, «tc.,  are  cooked  to  perfection  in  the  roasters 
in  eight  minutes.  Mr.  Kuhn  says  he  could  cook 
dinners  by  means  of  this  apparatus  for  3,000  per- 
sons in  one  day. 


DRY  ROT. 

The  case  of  dry  rot,  quoted  in  the  Builder  of 
the  2nd  November,  seems  to  be  an  obstinate  and 
almost  exceptional  one.  In  every  case  of  dry  rot 
that  has  come  under  my  notice,  I have  traced  its 
origin  to  an  insufficiency  of  proper  ventilation ; 
and,  although  air-bricks  have  been  Inserted  in  this 
ca^e,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  have  not  been  too  spar- 
ingly used.  Concrete,  if  of  the  proper  material 
and  properly  executed,  is  a good  preventive  in 
damp  situations ; hut,  when  used  for  such  pnr- 
poses,  it  frequently  may  be  found  that  both  mate- 
rial and  workmanship  are  slighted.  Broken  bricks 
are  sometimes  used  instead  of  clean  gravel  or  bal- 
last, and  the  former  will  absorb  what  concrete  is 
supposed  to  resist.  Allow  me  to  suggest  that 
the  floors  be  taken  up,  and  a layer  of  ospbalte, 
which  will  cost  about  28.  8d.  per  super,  yard,  be 
spread  over  the  whole  surface  and  carefully  jointed 
to  external  walls.  Reconstruct  the  sleeper  wall 
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on  the  asphalte,  taking  care  that  the  walls 
are  freely  perforated.  If  the  aisles  are  paved,  I 
should  recommend  that  say  4-inch  drain  pipes  be 
laid  transversely  at  intervals  under  same,  com- 
municating with  floors  on  either  side  of  aisles 
and  directly  opposite  the  air-bricks  in  external 
wall.  By  this  process  a free  current  of  air  will  be 
provided  and  allowed  to  play  freely  throughout 
the  whole  space.  If  new  joists  are  necessary, 
and  are  dry  and  well  seasoned  previously  to  being 
laid,  I am  induced  to  think  that  a good  coat  of  tar 
would  act  favourably  in  resisting  dry  rot.  This 
would  also  apply  to  the  underside  of  floor  boards. 

AAtictTS. 


After  reading:  the  recent  communications  respecting 
dry  rot  in  your  publication,  I wish  to  say  I have  had  a 
similar  case  to  the  one  last  named.  It  is  about  four  years 
since  I built  four  houses,  the  basement  on  the  front 
having  boarded  floors,  properly  ventilated  with  air  bricks. 

The  rot  showed  itself  first  by  everything  in  the  room 
being  covered  with  dust  of  a reddish  colour;  rising,  os 
was  supposed,  from  betwixt  the  boards.  After  taking  the 
boards  up,  the  sleepers,  walls,  joists,  and  underside  of 
hoards  were  found  to  be  completely  grown  over  with 
fungus ; the  ground  underneath  being  perfectly  dry. 

I beg  to  suggest,  sir,  the  probability  of  the  wood  being 
tainted  previously  to  using.  Jones, 


BILLS  OF  QUANTITIES  AND  EXTRAS. 

IMPOETANT  TO  CONTEACTOES  AyU  AECHITECTS. 

Neill  V.  Leatham,  administratrix  of  Mr.  C.  A. 
Leatham,  deceased.  Tried  at  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench.  Mr.  Mellish  (Q.C.)  appeared  for  the  plaiu- 
tifi*,  and  Mr.  Manisty  (Q.C.)  for  the  defendant. 


PAYMENT  TO  ARCHITECTS. 


Sir,— Apropos  of  the  proposed  scale  of  professional 
charges  brought  forward  by  the  Northern  Arcliitectural 
Association,  I would  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  a circu- 
lar just  issued  in  connection  with  an  intended  chapel  and 
school  at  Plymouth. 

A chapel  and  schools  are  required  to  be  built,  at  a cost 
of  about  5,000^,  and  for  the  competitive  designs  for 
tbese,  two  premiums  are  offered,  vir..,  50f.  and  30f.,  with 
i he  cool  proviso  that,  should  the  successful  competitor  be 
employed  to  furnish  the  working  drawings  and  specifica- 
tion, tlie  committee  will  graciously  allow  him  a sum  not 
exceeding  501.  in  addition  to  his  premium. 

Here  we  have  a new  phase  of  the  professional  re- 
numeration  question.  The  fees  for  the  work  done, 
according  to  the  proposed  scale,  would  amount  to  nearly 
2001.  if  an  estimate  is  needed.  Yet  a building  committee 
in  a town  of  such  standing  os  Plymouth  can  have  the 
conscience  publicly  to  invite  professional  men  to  take  a 
risk,  and,  if  successful,  be  deprived  of  half  their  legiti- 
mate fees.  Keally,  one  feels  almost  tempted  to  advise 
such  committees  in  future  to  head  their  circulars  with  a 
line  or  two  of  the  old  song, — 


“ Will  you  walk  into  my  parlour, 

Said  the  spider  to  the  fly,”  &c,,  A:c. 


Cases  like  this  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  profession  to 
the  urgent  necessity  of  making  a firm  and  vigorous 
stand  against  such  invasions  of  their  rights.  Undesirable 
as  combinations  generally  arc,  yet  an  evil  such  as  this 
demands  some  decisive  and  energetic  remedy,  a remedy 
which  will  only  be  found  in  the  universal  adoption  of 
some  fi.xed  standard  of  professional  charges. 

No  professional  man  is  so  ill  paid  as  an  architect : the 
fees  of  our  medical  men  are  paid  gladly  : our  lawyers’ 
charges  arc  settled  without  demur;  yet,  when  it  comes 
to  the  architect’s  turn,  he— who  ought,  in  consideration 
of  the  amount  of  wear  and  tear  of  brain,  of  heavy  office 
and  other  expenses,  to  receive  the  highest  scale  of  remu- 
neration—is  considered  well  paid  if  he  gets  the  lowest  ; 
and  thus,  from  a want  of  a thorough  understanding  on 
this  point  among  the  profession  generally,  the  architect 
is  left  quite  at  the  mercy  of  unscrupulous  building  com- 
mittees and  mercenary  clients.  W.  A.  R. 


ing  him  what  to  do,  they  were  sufficient  written  instruc- 
tions within  the  terms  of  the  contract.  The  architect, 
however,  had  not  certified  these  so  as  to  entitle  the  plain- 
tiff as  yet  to  recover. 

Upon  the  two  items  of  U4/.  found  to  have  been  done  on 
verbal  orders,  and  as  to  the  2\l.  done  without  orders,  the 
Court  decided  that,  although  the  defendant  had  adopted 
and  got  the  benefit  of  the  work ; yet,  on  the  strict  terras 
of  the  contract,  the  plaintiff  was  unable  to  recover. 

Mr.  Mellish  stated  that  this  was  a special  case  stated  by  1’he  Lord  Chief  Justice. — It  must  be  done  to  the  entire 
an  arbitrator  (Mr.  James,  of  Furnival’s  Inn,  London,  satisfaction  of  the  architects,  and  then  you  want  the 
architect)  on  a building  contract,  under  which  he  had  written  certificate  besides  : you  have  the  satisfaction,  but 
awarded  a balance  of  1,430^  17s.  2d.  clue  to  the  plaintiff,  not  the  certificate. 

The  plaintiff,  Mr.  Neill,  is  a contractor  for  buildings  and  Mr.  Mellish. — The  result  will  be  that  the  plaintiff  is  not 
other  works,  and  was  formerly  resident  in  the  county  of  to  be  paid  for  his  alterations  or  his  additional  quantities. 
Durham,butisnowatBradford,in Yorkshire.  Mr. Leatham  The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — It  is  very  hard  indeed, 

was  agentlemanof  fortune,  whodesiredtoerect  amansion  Mr.  Manisty,  for  the  defendant. —•  The  arbitrator 
house  at  Gunnergate,  near  Middleborough,  and  for  that  awarded  a final  balance  of  i,430L  17s.  2d.  That  includes 
purpose  employed  Messrs  Pritchett  & Sons,  of  Darling,  the  l,225f.  The  error  and  alterations  were  an  unfortu- 
tou,  architects  ; who,  by  his  authority,  invited  tenders  for  tiate  thing  for  us,  for  we  never  should  have  made  a con- 
the  works,  and  prepared  the  necessary  plans,  spcciflca-  tract  for  more  money  than  we  intended  to  expend  in 
tions,  and  drawings,  and  also  a certain  paper  called  building.  No  doubt  it  is  unfortunate  for  them  as  well, 
” Bills  of  Quantities,  for  the  erection  of  a mansion  for  bnt  they  have  their  remedy  at  this  moment,  against  the 
C.  A.  Leatham,  Esq.,  at  Gunnergate  ;— The  following  bill  architect,  for  they  emplciyed  him  to  take  the  quantities, 
of  quantities  has  been  made  out  with  the  greu/esf /»cis5i61e  and  paid  him  for  doing  it;  therefore  I feel  no  difficulty 
care,  but  is  not  guaranteed  correct.  Signed  Pritchett  & about  that,  for  they  will  get  their  money  from  him. 

Sons,  architects.”  ' The  Lord  Chief  Justice.— Do  you  mean  from  the  archi. 

These  bills  of  quantities  having  been  submitted  to  all.tect? 
parties  tendering,  and  to  be  paid  for  by  the  successful  con-  I Mr.  Manisty. — ^^Certainly,  my  lord.  He  was'thcir  agent : 
tractor,  werejseen  by  the  plainlilT;  who,  relying  upon  their  i the  bill  of  quantities  was  made  out,  and  they  paid  him 
accuracy,  tendered  for  the  works  at  5,000/.,  and  after-  . for  it.  The  man  who  made  the  mistake  must  bear  the 
wards  signed  a contract  for  that  amount.  The  plaintiff  loss. 

e.xecuted  the  work  ; but,  in  so  doing,  it  turned  out  that  ' The  Lord  Chief  Justice.— Except  that  you  have  had  the 
the  ” quantities  ” stated  by  the  architects  were  25  per  , benefit  of  the  work. 

cent,  below  what  the  plaintiff  was  bound  under  his  con-  | Mr.  Manisty. — Your  lordship  would  not  like  to  make  a 
tract  to  provide,  and  did  provide,  inbuildingtheraansion;  contract  for  5,000/.,  and  then  be  told  you  are  to  pay  ' 
80  that,  instead  of  makiiig'aiiy  profit,  he  sustained  a heavy  more. 

Joss,  while  Mr.  Leatham  got  the  benefit  of  a mansion  one-  ' The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — If  I employ  an  architect,  and 
fourth  larger  in  all  its  dimensions  than  had  been  repre-  ; lie  misleads  a man,  telling  him  he  will  have  a legitimate  , 
sented  by  his  architects,  and  on  wliich  the  plaintiff  had  profit  when  it  turns  out  to  be  a great  loss,  the  case  bears 
been  induced  to  enter  into  the  contract.  I a different  aspect. 

The  arbitrator  stated  in  his  award  that  ‘‘  the  error  was  | The  Court  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
not  intentional ; but,  in  fact,  due.care  had  not  been  taken  ! question  of  costs  of  the  reference  and  award,  which  had  , 
on  the  part  of  the  architects  in  preparing  the ‘quantities,’ 1 been  ordered  by  the  arbitrator  to  be  paid  by  the  de- 
iior  on  the  part  of  the  pla)n_iiff  in  testing  them  before  he  i Cendant,  whatever  the  result  of  the  case  on  the  legal  1 


executed  the  contract.”  The  arbitrator  then  stated  as  I points,  and  were  stated  to  be  very  heavy, 
follows;— “The  plaintiff  claimed  to  be  allowed  for  that'  Th*^ -botd  Chief  Justice. — An  arbitrator  may  say,  I am 
difference  in  value,  on  the  ground  that  so  large  a differ-  . obliged  upon  legal  grounds  to  make  an  award  in  favour 
eiice  between  the  described  and  the  actual  quantities  was  | of  the  defendant,  but  I look  upon  the  defence  as  so  un- 
not  covered  by  the  words  negativing  guarantee  of  j righteous  and  iniquitous,  tliat  I exercise  my  power,  and 
accuracy.  The  defendant  denied  any  liability  in  that  j award  the  costs  to  be  paid  by  the  defendant, 
respect.  Upon  these  facts  I was  of  opinion  that  the!  Mr.  Manisty.— I do  not  think  another  man  would  have 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to  be  paid  the  sum  in  dispute,  | 4one  it.  I can  hardly  conceive  any  human  being  wlio 
amounting  to  1,225/. ; and  I allowed  it,  and  it  forms  a | knows  anything  of  the  principles  of  .law  and  justice  who 
part  of  the  amount  whereon  the  said  sum  of  1,430/.  17s.  2d.  j would  say,  althougli  there  is  no  cause  of  action,  yet  you 
is  found  as  a, balance.”  The  defendant,  who  lives  at ' shall  pay  an  enormous  sum  for  costs. 

Darlington,  and  is  the  widow  and  administratrix  of  the  ! The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — I do  not  agree  with  you.  If 


LEEDS  PARISH  CHURCH. 


Sir,— In  my  letter  complaining  of  the  desecration  of 
one  of  my  works,  I did  not  name  any  party;  but  I thank 
Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  for  his  explanation,  whereby  he  shows 
that  he  would  not  have  made  any  alteration  without 
consulting  me  thereon,  which  I accept  as  an  apology; 
indeed,  I should  never  have  attributed  to  him  so  elariu? 
an  absurdity  as  the  “Tudor”  window,  designed  by  some 
arcintect  m Leeds  who  is  evidently  no  archieologist. 

After  a lapse  of  twenty  years  I was  not  aware  that 
living  architect  should  feel  no  interest  in  a completed 
work  when  committed  to  the  "conservation  ” of  church- 
wardens, who,  by  the  bye,  are  noted  for  their  beautifying 
of  churches,  though  mostly  in  defiance  of  taste,  judg^ 


R.  Dennis  Chantrell. 


HULL  TOWN  HALL  COMPETITION. 


u.a.,  ...luugi,  me  lueuiura  or  your 
paper,  to  ask  what  the  Hull  people  are  doing  about  their 
? On  the  31st  of  May  last  I for- 
warded,  m answer  to  their  advertisement,  a set  of  draw- 
Imve  hL?a  to  this 


. « . — • ucuii; 

a month  or  two  since,  a local  naner  offered  ira 
on  having  gatned 
the  first  premium  for  the  new  town  hall  ” ind  al«o 
good-naturedly  patted  on  the  back  another  “ quondam'” 
local  man  for  obtaining  the  “ second  prize  but  ^or 

judement  on  tho  draw.nss,  nnd  decide  to  then  sevLS 
.nd  separate  merits,  but  nothing  more  is  know" 

Surely,  sir.  it  is  hardly  fair  to  leave  architects  who 


their  time,  intellect,  and  monerirpVe'^arTngcomretSe 

of,  or  what  is  doing  with,  their  drawings.  Surely  six 
® antagonist^:  set 

me  as  , understand. 


Statement  as  to  what  is  do'ing 
naSJ  in  one  of  the  recognized  professional 

^ P"®*  A Competitor. 


deceased,  denied  liability  to  pay  any  part  of  ttiis  sum,  and 
bad  required  the  arbitrator  to  submit  that  as  a legal 
question  to  the  Court. 

It  further  appeared  that  in  the  course  of  the  work 
certain  extras  amounting  to  about  250/.  were  done  by  the 
plaintiff  upon  the  yerbal  orders  of  the  architects,  accom- 
panied by  certain  drawings  signed  by  the  architects  as 
instructions  to  the  plaintiffs  to  do  such  extra  works.  The 
arbitrator  stated  in  his  award  that  such  signed  drawings 
" were  treated  by  the  parties  and  acted  upon  by  the  plain- 
tiff as  written  orders,”  according  to  the  contract,  which 
had  stipulated  that  no  extras  would  be  paid  for  except 
sucli  as  were  ordered  in  writing  by  Mr.  Leatham  or  his 
architects.  The  arbitrator  proceeded  to  state  that  “ the 
work  itself  was  proper  to  be  done ; and  when  done  it  was 
approved  of  by  the  architects  and  by  the  deceased;”  and 
he  awarded  the  250/.  to  the  plaintiff,  subject  to  the  legal 
question  raised  by  the  defendant,  whether  the  signed 
plans  formed  written  orders  within  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract. The  arbitrator  hod  also  found  and  awarded  that 
work  of  the  value  of  I44i.  93.  gd.  had  been  done  on  verbal 
orders  by  the  architects,  and  work  to  the  value  of  21/.  193. 
had  been  done  without  orders;  but  the  arbitrator  found 
that  these  extra  works  were  necessary,  and  when  done 
were  approved  and  accepted  by  the  deceased  and  by  his 
architects ; but  defendatit  insisting  that  the  deceased  was 
not  legally  liable  to  pay  for  any  of  these,  they  were  also 
submitted  by  the  arbitrator  to  the  decision  of  the  Court ; 
the  architects  having  given  written  notice  that  the  clause 
in  tne  contract  requiring  that  all  extras  must  be  ordered 
in  writing  would  be  strictly  enforced.  The  arbitrator 
concluded  his  award  by  stating  that  “ the  plaintiff  has 
not  obtained  any  order  or  certificate  in  writing  from  the 
architects  as  to^any  part  of  the  balance  found  due  by  me  i 
but  in  point  of  fact  all  the  works  in  question  were  done 
and  completed  to  their  satisfaction,  and  such  satisfaction 
was  by  them  expressed  to  the  plaintiff,  and  to  the  deceased, 
who  adopted  such  works.” 

The  arbitrator  having  awarded  these  several  sums  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiff,  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
on  the  legal  questions  raised  by  the  defendant,  the  arbi- 
trator had  proceeded  further  to  award,  In  pursuance  of 
the  discretion  vested  in  him  by  the  order  of  reference. 


that,  whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of  the  Court  on  such 
questions  of  law,  the  defendants  should  pay  all  the  costs 
of  the  reference  and  award. 

The  defendant  had  obtained  a rule  to  set  aside  the 


an  arbitrator  says,  that  on  purely  technical  grounds  he 
is  obliged  to  decide  in  your  favour,  and  yet  your  resist- 
ance to  the  claim  is  iniquitous,  be  may  be  quite  right  in 
ordering  you  to  pay  the  costs. 

Mr.  Justice  Blackburn.— The  practical  result  is,  that 
the  technical  matter, — the  want  of  the  architect’s  certifi- 
cate,— makes  it  that  the  plaintiff  cannot  legally  recover 
anything.  Whether  in  point  of  fair  dealing  and  equity 
he  should  recover  anything  was  not  the  question  with 
the  arbitrator,  who  was  to  exercise  his  discretion  as  to 
costs. 

Mr.  Manisty. — By  the  contract  these  extras  were  to  be 
valued  by  the  architect,  and  not  by  an  arbitrator. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — You  have  established  tlie  arbi- 
trator as  the  judge  between  you,  and  you  have  leit  the 
matter  to  him  as  to  who  should  pay  the  costs  of  the 
reference,  and  he  has  decided.  There  is  nothing  illegal 
in  his  decision.  I am  strongly  against  you  both  on  the 
law  and  on  the  facts. 

Mr. Justice WightmanandMr.  Justice  Blackburn  having 
also  strongly  expressed  their  opinions  in  unison  with  that 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  rule  for  setting  aside  the 
award  was  discharged,  and  the  defendant  left  to  bear  all 
the  costs  of  the  reference  and  award. 


Iteoue  Generate  de  V Architecture.  8,  Place  St. 

Michel,  Paris.  London : Barthes  & Lowell, 

Great  Marlborough-street.  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  7. 

All  who  are  interested,  or  are  likely  to  be  inter- 
ested, in  the  construction  and  arrangement  of 
theatres,  should  obtain  the  four  numbers  noted 
above,  of  the  “ Revue  Genorale,”  even  if  they  do 
not  become  permanent  subscribers  to  the  work, 
which  is  tho  better  course.  Our  readers  are  aware 
of  the  recent  competition  of  designs  for  the  pro- 
posed new  opera-house  in  Paris,  on  which  occasion 
seventy  competitors  submitted  171  projets.  We 


award  as  unjust  in  condemning  her 'in 'the  costs  if  the  S^^ve  particulars  of  some  of  the  designs,  and  such 
plaintiff  should  be  held  by  the  Court  uot  to  be  legally  en-  j remarks  as  grew  out  of  the  subject.  To  iUustrate 
‘he  Mbltrator.  these  designs,  Mr.  Daly  has  issued  twenty-three 
Mr.  Mellish  having  argued  the  right  Of  the  plaintiff  to  ' x.  4.  e > ^ ^ ■ v “.. 

recover  in  respect  of  the  3,225/.  deficient  iu  quantities,  ' plans  and  external  views,  each  containing 

notwithstanding  the  express  contract  to  do  the  whole  | or  more  drawings,  with  descriptive  references. 

the  rewarded  designs  are  nob  included,  but 

part  01  the  contract  itself,  and  the  discrenancv  was  ton  1 -n  t*i  i_  • ? ’ 

orpaf  to  h«  ookra«,i  h..  was  too  probably  be  given  hereafter. 


great  to  be  covered  by  the  saving  words  , 

_ The  Lord  Chief  Justice  inlimated  that  the  plaintiff  had 
improvidently  assumed,  because  of  the  statement  on  the 
head  of  the  bill  of  quantities,  that  those  quantities  were 
rightly  ascertained,  and  had  acted  upon  it,  and  had  made 
his  contract.  I do  not  know,  he  added,  how  we  can  vary 
it.  It  may  be  a very  hard  case,  but  I do  not  know  how 
the  plaintiff  can  get  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Blackburn.— It  is  a representation  prelimin- 
ary to  a contract,  afterwards  reduced  into  writmg,  not 
part  of  the  contract  itself. 

Mr.  MeUish  next  argued  the  plaintiff’s  rightto  the  250/. 
for  work  ordered  by  drawings,  on  the  ground  that  the 
drawings  signed  by  the  architects  were  sufficient  written 
instructions  to  meet  the  words  of  the  contract;  and  he 
sought  the  opinion  of  the  Court  for  the  guidance  of  the 
to  appty*^  whose  certificate  the  plaintiff  might  jet  have 

opinion  that,  as  the  drawings  would 
be  understood  by  a builder  as  an  instruction  to  him,  tell- 


The  authors  of  the  five  designs  to  which  the  oft’ered 
premiums  were  awarded,  Messrs.  Ginain,  Cre- 
pinet  & Botrel,  Garnaud,  Due,  aud  Charles  Gamier, 
again  competed ; and  Mr.  Gamier  was  named 
unanimously  for  the  commission.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  designs  submitted  for  the  ulti- 
mate competition  were  not  exhibited  to  the  public, 
nor  did  the  jury  publish  any  report  upon  them.  A 
very  complete  programme,  however,  on  the  various 
points  to  be  attended  to  in  designing  an  opera- 
house  was  drawn  up  by  them,  and  is  printed  in 
the  “ Revue.”  Au  introductory  article  is  also 
given.  In  the  course  of  the  latter  it  is  stated 
that  the  stage  of  the  Boston  opera-house  is  so  well 
arranged,  that  the  business  of  it  can  be  managed 
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'itli  the  aid  of  twenty-five  workmen ; whereas, 
be  stage  of  the  Paris  opera-house  requires 
00,  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  details  of  that 
beatre  have  not  been  published.  In  Paris,  as  we 
ave  before  now  said,  the  machinery  of  the  stage 
1 by  no  means  so  good  as  that  of  Germany. 

In  again  bearing  hearty  testimony  to  the  value  of 
Ir.  Daly’s  work,  we  have  pleasure  in  mentioning 
bat  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  birth-day  of  the 
imperor,  when,  according  to  custom,  various  re- 
impenses  and  decorations  were  awarded,  Mr. 
•aly,  on  the  proposition  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Qstruction,  was  made  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
[onour. 


onie  Account  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Stone, 
near  Dartford.  By  G.  E.  Street,  F.S.A. 
London : J.  Russell  Smith.  1861. 

TONE  Chtjech  is  well  known  as  offering  fine  ex- 
Jiples  of  Early  English  work  • casts  of  the  well- 
Qown  beautiful  foliage  in  the  spandrils  of  the 
•cade  round  the  chancel  are  to  be  found  in  our 
luseums.  The  church  had  been  allowed  to  fall 
to  a bad  state,  and  all  will  rejoice  to  learn  that 
eps^  have  been  taken,  and  are  being  taken,  to 
istain  and  restore  it  to  its  original  condition, 
he  work  before  us  is  a reprint  from  the  “ Arcbajo- 
gia  Cantiana,”  and  is  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
;one  Church  Restoration  Fund.  Mr.  Street  has 
■ought  together  such  few  notices  of  the  church 
exist,  and  given  a detailed  architectural  de- 
ription  of  the  fabric,  with  some  very  good 
igraved  illustrations.  Mr.  Street  thinks  the 
lurch  could  have  hardly  been  commenced  before 
e accession  to  the  see  of  Bishop  Laurence  de  St. 
artin,  who  was  bishop  from  1351  to  127  L The 
•te  has  usually  been  placed  ten  years  earlier  than 
e first  of  these, — we  should  be  willing  to  accept 
at  ourselves,  but  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  con- 
nd  for  it.  Our  author  has  little  doubt  that 
e architect  of  Stone  Church  and  the  architect 
Westminster  Abbey  were  the  same  man,  and  the 
ief  portion  of  the  latter  building  was  erected 
ring  the  episcopate  of  Laurence  de  St.  Martin. 

1 part  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  this  belief 
says  the  same  general  system  of  proportion  is 
served  in  the  minster  and  the  village  church. 

' III  both,  the  width  from  the  aisle  walls  to  the  centre 
the  columns  is  equal  to  half  the  width  of  the  nave.  At 
stminster  the  heigrht  is  given  by  three  equilateral  tri- 
rles,  whose  base-line  is  the  width  across  the  nave  from 
fre  to  centre  of  the  columns  j and  two  of  these  tri 
:les  give  the  height  for  the  springing  of  the  groining, 
the  third  the  height  of  the  groining  to  its  apex.  At 
ne,  if  we  erect  triangles  on  the  same  base-line,  the  first 
es  the  top  of  the  capitals  of  the  nave  arcade  • the 
Olid,  within  very  little,  the  height  of  the  top  of  the 
11 : and  the  third  may  very  well  be  supposed  to  have 
rked  the  height  of  the  ridge  of  the  timber  roof.  The 
1th  of  the  bays  in  the  nave  of  Stone  is  equal  to  the 
gonal  of  half  the  width  of  the  nave  ; and  the  width  of 
bays  in  the  chancel  is  equal  to  the  diagonal  from  the 
tre  of  one  column  to  the  centre  of  the  nave  or  aisle 
iosite  the  next  column;  whilst  the  height  of  the 
ncel  is  given  by  two  triangles,  similar  to  those  in  the 
c,  whose  base  is  the  width  from  centre  to  centre  of  the 
ining-shafts.” 

rhe  wall  arcading  in  the  two  buildings  is  nearly 
utical. 


VARIORUM. 

‘ A Makral  of  Structural  Botany,  for  the  Use 
Classes,  Schools,  and  Private  Students.  By 
C.  Cooke.  With  upwards  of  200  Illustrations 
Ruffle.  Hardwicke,  Piccadilly.”  This  little 
anal  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  instructive  in 
ill  compass  we  have  ever  seen.  It  was  pre- 
ed  by  Mr.  Cooke,  of  the  Twickenham  Eco- 
aic  Museum,  to  supply  the  want  of  a cheap 
anal  to  place  in  the  hands  of  students  in  the 
inical  classes  established  for  operatives  in  con- 
tion  with  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  ,• 
an  excellent  one  it  seems  to  be:  the  illustrations 

profuse  and  highly  instructive. "Elemen- 

r Treatise  on  Physics,  Experimental  andApplied. 
Professor  A.  Ganot.  Translated  and  edited 
0 the  ninth  edition,  with  the  author’s  sanction. 
E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.,  lecturer  on 
nistry  and  physics  at  Cheltenham  College, 
idon : Bailliere.”  Parts  I.  and  11.  To  any 
inimically  disposed,  it  would  not  be  difficult 
amage  a work  such  as  this,  by  pointing  out  an 
■r  or  two,  of  more  or  less  serious  importance,  as 
■esentative,  by  ^implication,  of  the  general 
•acterlstics  of  the  whole  work ; but  a treatise 
physics  which  has  withstood  the  criticism  of 
t editions  cannot  be  a bad  one  in  the  original  j 
a translation  by  a college  lecturer  on  physics 
it  to  be  a good  one,  as  we  dare  say  this  will 
out  to  be  when  fairly  before  the  public  in 
mpleted  form.  The  work  is  finely  printed, 
is  illustrated  by  many  very  superior  engrav- 


BoILDING  POE  THE  BlIND  FEMlLEa  OP 
Ieelani). — It  appears  there  is  a larger  proportion 
of  blind  in  Ireland  than  in  any  other  country  of 
Europe  except  Norway.  They  number  more  than 
8,000  ! One-half  are  females.  Some  Protestant 
friends  have  now  determined  to  establish  in  Dublin 
a first-class  national,  industrial,  and  Christian 
asylum,  as  "a  school  for  the  young  and  refuge  for 
the  old,”  capable  of  enlargement,  but  to  open  with 
room  for  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  in- 
mates. The  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  laid  the  foundation  stones  of  asylum  and 
chapel  in  June,  1860,  and  aid  is  being  sought  that 
the  whole  may  be  opened  in  May,  1862.  About 
one-third  of  the  required  total  sum  has  been  given, 
and  one-third  of  the  building  is  erected. 

A Storm:  bursting  on  tite  Vatican.  — A 
letter  from  Rome,  in  the  Monde,  says; — 
” During  the  terrible  storm  which  burst  over 
this  city,  two  evenings  back,  a waterspout  in 
the  form  of  a cone,  wide  and  luminous  at  the 
upper  part,  traversed  the  gardens  and  the  vine- 
yards near  the  San  Spirito  gate,  and  fell  on  the 
Vatican.  The  eighty  lightning  conductors  which 
protect  that  residence  first  received  the  discharge; 
after  which  the  point  of  the  cone  was  seen  to 
whirl  round  in  the  great  court  of  St.  Damaso,  on 
which  the  fresco  paintings  of  Raffaelle  open. 
Immediately  the  large  glazed  doors  and  the 
immense  windows  of  the  gallery  were  blown  in 
and  smashed  to  pieces.  From  the  detonations  and 
frightful  noise,  which  made  the  palace  tremble 
to  its  foundations,  some  persons  felt  persuaded 
that  a mine  must  have  exploded  beneath  the 
Pope’s  apartment.  The  large  Genoese  slates, 
more  than  a third  of  an  Inch  in  thickness,  which 
cover  the  Belvedere,  flew  about  like  so  many 
feathers.  Fortunately  none  of  Raffaelle’s  pictures 
were  injured.  The  arsenal  suffered  but  slightly.” 

Leeds  Mechanics’  Institution  Soiree. — 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  and  friends  of 
the  Leeds  Mechanics’  Institution  and  Literary 
Society  has  been  held  in  the  Town-hall,  under 
the  presidency  of  Lord  Stanley,  M.P.  The  hall 
was  well  filled,  aud  the  proceedings  were  com- 
menced by  Mr.  John  Hope  Shaw,  president  of  the 
institution,  who  made  a favourable  statement  as  to 
the  position  and  prospects  of  the  society.  Among 
the  resolutions  passed  was  the  following: — “That 
this  meeting  regards  it  as  a subject  for  congratula- 
tion that,  notwithstanding  the  general  depression 
of  trade,  consequent  on  the  unsettled  state  of  trade 
on  the  continent  of  America,  the  subscription  list 
to  the  funds  for  the  erection  of  a new  Mechanics’ 
Institution  and  Schools  of  Art  and  Science  has 
reached  the  sum  of  7,500/.;  and  pledges  itself  to 
use  the  necessary  exertions  to  raise  the  remaining 
sum,  2,500/.,  still  required,  in  order  to  commence 
the  erection  of  the  new  building  ns  early  as  pos- 
sible.” The  chairman  presented  to  Mr.  Walter 
Smith,  head  master  of  the  Leeds  School  of  Art,  a 
painting  executed  by  one  of  the  pupils,  aud  sub- 
scribed for  by  the  students  generally;  his  lordship 
remarking  that  the  work  did  very  great  credit  to 
the  school. 

Lord  Caithness’s  Pavement  Works. — The 
extensive  quarries  which  have  been  opened,  and 
the  pavement  works,  railways,  and  harbour  erected 
by  Lord  Caithness  on  the  estate  of  Barrogill,  says 
the  John  O'Oroat’s  Journal,  are  well  worthy  of  a 
visit.  The  quarries  were  opened  in  1856.  Roads 
have  been  formed ; quarries  opened ; substantial, 
neat,  and  comfortable  cottages  erected ; a large 
and  increasing  pavement  trade  established;  an 
excellent  and  commodious  harbour  constructed; 
machinery  driven  by  steam  erected  for  sawing, 
polishing,  and  scuffling  the  flags  as  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  quarries;  and  railways  laid  down,  on 
which  the  trucks  for  transporting  the  flags  and  for 
candying  away  the  rubbish  are  drawn  by  horses. 
His  lordship,  who  is  possessed  of  great  engineer- 
ing abilities,  has  had  the  machinery  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  the  material  made  to  his  own 
designs.  Some  of  the  flags  raised  are  of  very 
large  size.  The  far-famed  steam  carriage  has  been 
pressed  into  the  service:  it  may  now  be  seen 
tugging  away  most  vigorously  at  a huge  quarry 
pump,  and  lifting  its  four  thousand  gallons  of 
water  as  easily  and  economically  as  it  formerly 
accomplished  its  seventeen  miles  an  hour.  About 
a sixpence  worth  of  coal  is  sufficient  for  nearly 
ten  hours’  work,  during  which  time  it  will  lift 
from  a depth  of  thirty  feet  and  discharge  over 
ten  cubic  feet,  or  62^  gallons,  of  water  per  minute, 
or  37,500  gallons  in  the  ten  hours.  There  is  also 
in  course  of  erection  an  apparatus  for  raising  the 
stones  from  the  bottom  of  the  quarry  to  the  trucks 
above,  which  is  to  be  worked  by  the  same  engine. 


Wall  Paintings. — According  to  the  Literary 
ffase/Ze,  the  painter  Leys  has  received  a commis- 
sion to  execute,  in  a hall  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at 
Antwerp,  a series  of  wall  paintings,  for  which  he  is 
to  receive  200,000  francs.  We  are  anxious  to  see 
the  same  thing  done  oftener  in  England. 

Railway  Matters. — A survey  of  the  proposed 
line  between  East  Grinstead  and  Tonbridge  Wells 
is  now  being  made,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
the  plans,  &c.,  to  lay  before  Parliament.  With 
the  exception  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  East 
Grinstead,  there  will,  we  believe,  be  no  cuttings 
of  any  extent.  This  line  will  not  only  be  of  great 
local  importance,  but  supply  the  only  missing  link 
required  to  connect  the  Mid-Sussex  Railway  with 
the  lines  in  East  Kent  and  North  East  Sussex. 

Winchester  : the  Removal  of  the  County 
Hospital.— The  second  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  special  committee  of  governors  appointed 
some  time  since  to  take  into  consideration  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  hospital,  its  extension 
on  the  present  site,  or  its  removal  elsewhere,  was 
held  last  week,  at  the  committee-room  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  reports  of  the  medical  men  attached 
to  the  hospital  were  laid  before  the  committee 
and  discussed.  Nothing  decisive  was  done,  and  it 
seems  that  much  difference  of  opinion  existed  as 
to  what  course  should  be  adopted.  An  adjourn- 
ment was  ultimately  agreed  to  for  three  weeks. 

The  Uses  op  Drawing.— At  the  Wakefield 
Mechanics’  Institute  lately,  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  of 
Leeds,  delivered  a lecture  “On  the  Uses  of 
Drawing.”  At  the  close  of  it  ho  said, — Some 
people  have  an  objection  to  teach  children  in  public 
schools  any  sort  of  drawing,  on  the  plea  that  it  is 
an  accomplishment,  and  working  men  have  no 
need  of  it;  but  this  is  ridiculous,  for  the  best 
thing  that  can  happen  to  the  trade  or  manufac- 
tures of  a district  is  for  all  the  children  in  all  the 
schools  to  be  taught  to  draw.  As  a means  of  ex- 
pression, drawing  is  a universal  tongue;  and,  as 
a cultivator  of  taste,  I think  you  will  allow  that 
drawing  is  a valuable  means.  And  now  I will  an- 
ticipate a question  that  will  arise  in  the  minds 
of  many  working  men  in  this  room.  Many  of  you 
are  this  moment  thinking  that  you  never  had  a 
taste  for  drawing,  and  that  therefore  you  could 
not  learn^  if  you  began  now.  To  this  I will  say, 
don’t  believe  it.  I will  give  yon  my  verdict,  and 
ask  you  to  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth  and  no 
more.  I have  been  engaged  in  teaching  for  five 
years,  and  during  that  time  I have  taught  above 
4,000  individuals  of  both  sexes,  and  every  rank 
and  age.  It  has  been  my  fortune  or  misfortune  to 
have  been  a pioneer  in  every  appointment  I have 
yet  held,  so  that  I have  always  had  raw  material 
and  not  picked  raw  material,  to  work  upon.  Yet 
in  all  my  experience  I have  never  found  one  in- 
dividual who  could  not  learn  to  draw. 

Playgrounds,  and  the  Streets  : Enlisting 
the  Ladies. — The  Queen  says, — “ There  are  two 
matters  of  genuine  public  interest,  both  of  which 
have  been  a good  deal  written  about  of  late  years 
—first  of  all,  we  believe,  in  the  Builder— Mid. 
both  of  which  would  have,  we  should  imagine, 
some  interest  for  women,  though  neither  of  them 
has  attracted  so  ranch  of  their  attention  as  might 
have  been  expected.  There  is  nothing  new  to  be 
said  about  them,  in  the  way  of  stating  their 
claims  upon  public  attention,  but  we  may  take 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  recent  discussions, 
and  able  discussions,  of  one  of  the  topics  in 
question  in  the  City  Press,  and  by  a practical 
movement  with  reference  to  the  other  on  the  part 
of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  somewhere  in  the  provinces, 
within  the  last  week  or  two,  to  refer  to  them  for 
the  purpose  of  inviting  the  co-operation  of  ladies 
of  culture  and  energy,  in  forwarding  two  agree- 
able and  useful  designs.  The  first— for  which 
there  is  an  association  formed,  though  one  does 
not  hear  much  of  it— is  the  formation  of  play, 
grounds  for  children  in  great  towns  : the  second 
is  the  planting  of  trees,  for  both  sanitary  and 
ornamental  reasons,  in  our  streets.  The  play- 
ground movement  does  not  go  on  with  half  the 
spirit  that  is  desirable ; and  the  tree  movement  is, 
as  yet,  only  a movement  on  paper.  It  is  not,  of 
course,  to  be  expected  that  ladies,  being  con- 
vinced that  'something  green’ in  popular  places 
is  an  excellent  thing  for  keeping  the  air  sweet, 
should  rush  out,  here  and  there,  spade  in  one 
hand  and  sapling  in  the  other,  and  scatter  little 
oaks  and  lindens  about  the  thoroughfares.  Be- 
sides, the  Board  of  Works  will  not  let  them.  But 
it  does  seem  hard  that,  with  a surplus  young- 
ladyhood  of  many,  many  thousands,  we  have 
neither  enthusiasts  for  the  young  who  will  urge 
on  the  setting-out  of  playgrounds,  Naiads  to  look 
after  our  drinking-fountains,  nor  Dryads  to  look 
after  our  bit  of  wholesome  verdure.” 
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Gas  in  Spain.— The  Spanish  credit  molilier, 
of  which  the  capital  is  24,000,000  francs,  have 
invested  about  7,000,000  francs  m gas  works  at 
Madrid  which  are  so  remunerative  as  to  assure 
the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  whole  capital 
of  the  credit  moiilier. — Journal  de  VEclairage  au 


BeITISH  AECH.EOLOOICAE  ASSOCIATION.  — At 
the  meeting  to  he  held  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  27, 
Mr.  T.  Wright  will  read  a paper  on  “Recent  Dis- 
coveries on  the  Site  of  the  Friars  at  Ludlow,”  and 
make  report  on  “ Discoveries  in  the  Cemetery  at 
nT L T7a<p  T?  Iv'oll  a naniar  on  “ Thfi  late 


Excavations  at  Netley  Abbeyj’'  and  Mr.  Syer 
Cuming  on  “ Roman  Antiquities  in  Devon.” 

Great  'Western  Railway  and  London  Gas. 
We  learn  from  a correspondent  that  the  Padding- 
ton railway  station  is  now  supplied  with  gas  from 
works  which  have  been  put  into  operation  during 
the  last  two  years  at  Wormwood  Scrubs,  Ken- 
sal-green,  built  on  some  waste  land  at  the  side  of 
the  line.  The  land  was  given  by  the  railway  com- 
pany on  condition  that  the  Paddington  station  and 
hotel  should  be  supplied  with  gas  at  the  rate  of 
23.  lOd.  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  Mr.  Gooch,  loco- 
motive superintendent,  has  charge  of  these  gas 
works.  Walcott's  patent  gas  retort  bed  has  been 
put  up  there,  built  in  the  space,  it  is  stated,  which 
previously  only  contained  the  power  to  generate 
one  third  the  gas  which  can  now  be  made. 

Protection  to  Inventors  in  coiiiNa  Exhi- 
bition.— A correspondent  writes, — “I  have  just 
been  reading  with  a fluctuating  pulse  the  commu- 
nication which  appears  in  the  Builder  respecting 
the  probable  benefit  that  might  be  conferred  on 
the  poorer  class  of  inventors  by  enabling  them  to 
show  their  improvements  at  the  forthcoming 
International  Exhibition,  without  danger  of  injury 
from  the  plagiarism  of  other  parties ; and  now  send 
for  your  perusal  the  manuscript  of  a trade  circular 
which  I lately  prepared  in  regard  to  my  own 
position,  as  proof  of  both  the  value  and  urgency  of 
some  such  thing  being  done.  There  is,  in  at  least 
itiy  own  case,  the  best  evidence  for  some  such 
relaxation  of  the  patent  laws  as  suggested  for  the 
time  being ; while  no  doubt  a large  number  of 
others  in  a similar  situation  are  to  be  found  lurk- 
ing about  in  their  like  hopelessness  in  the  three 
nnited  kingdoms,  all  wishing  it  were  otherwise 
in  regard  to  the  year  1862,  but  wholly  despairing 
of  any  such  change. — J.  D.  D. 

Institution  op  Mechanical  Engineers. — 
On  Thursday  in  week  before  last,  the  general 
meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Institution  was. 
held  at  the  Society’s  Rooms,  Newhall-street,  Rir- 
mlngbam,  Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd  presiding.  Mr.  C. 
De  liergue,  of  Manchester,  read  a paper  descrip- 
tive of  a rivet-making  machine,  which  makes  the 
rivets  by  a continuous  motion.  The  next  paper 
was  “ On  an  Application  of  Giffard’s  Injector  as 
an  Elevator  for  the  Drainage  of  Pit  Workings,” 
by  Mr.  C.  W.  Wardle,  of  Leeds.  The  third,  by 
Mr.  C.  P.  Stewart,  of  Manchester,  was  a “ Descrip- 
tion of  Sellers’s  Screwing  Machine,”  in  which  the 
screw  thread  is  cut  at  a single  operation,  and  the 
finished  bolt  is  realized  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
dies ; the  machine  being  driven  continuously  in 
one  direction,  without  reversing  or  stopping.  One 
of  the  machines  was  exhibited  in  working  order, 
together  with  specimens  of  the  different  sets  of 
dies  used  in  it,  and  of  the  bolts  screwed. 

COJiIPENSATION  BY  THE  METROPOLITAN  BOAED 
OP  Works. — An  inquiry  was  held  at  the  Swan 
Inn,  Stratford,  last  week,  before  Mr.  T.  M.  Gepp, 
Under  Sheriff,  and  a special  jury,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assessing  the  compensation  to  be  paid  by 
tho  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  Mr.  James 
Bowman,  for  the  damage  sustained  by  him  in 
consequence  of  the  taking  by  the  Board,  under 
the  compulsory  powers  of  their  Act  and  for  the 
construction  of  the  main  drainage  sewer,  of  a 
portion  of  the  garden  belonging  to  Mr.  Bowman, 
at  Plaistow,  and  of  the  severance  of  such  portion 
from  the  other  part  of  his  premises.  Mr.  3.  H. 
Lloyd,  Q.C.,  appeared  for  the  claimant,  and  Mr. 
Montagu  Chambers,  Q.C.,  for  the  Board.  On 
behalf  of  the  claimant  several  local  surveyors 
were  called,  who  proved  that  the  recent  great 
increase  in  the  population  of  Plaistow  and  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  construction  of  the  Vic- 
toria Docks,  had  created  a great  demand  for 
house  accommodation;  and  consequently  the  land 
taken  by  the  Board  had  become  very  eligible  for 
building  purposes;  and  also  that  the  coiistruction 
of  the  sewer  had  deteriorated  the  value  of  the 
land  retained  by  the  cluimant,  considered  as  a 
building  site.  No  witnesses  were  called  on  behalf 
of  the  Board,  but  Mr.  Chambers  addressed  the 
jury  in  reduction  of  damages.  The  jury  ultimately 
found  a verdict  for  the  claimant  for  700?. 


Explosion  op  a Boiler  at  Sarregtjeaiines. 
On  the  17th  ult.  a boiler  explosion,  caused,  it  ap- 
pears, by  incrustation,  occurred  at  Sarreguemines. 
Four  were  killed.  The  bodies  of  two  were  found 
200  metres  from  the  factory.  The  adjoining  con- 
vent and  souB-prefecture  were  nnroofed. 

Lamb  and  Flag  Ragged  Schools,  Clebken- 
WELL.  — The  new  building  erected  for  these 
schools,  in  Lamh-court,  Clerkenwell  (of  which 
we  spoke  when  it  was  an  intention  only),  has 
been  opened  for  use.  It  contains  three  school- 
rooms. Mr.  W.  P.  Griffith  was  the  architect. 

Drinking  Fountains  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  National  Temperance 
League,  who  called  attention  (as  we  did)  to  the 
total  want  of  drinking-fountains  in  the  grounds 
outside  the  palace,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  foun- 
tains inside  the  building  were  not  only  too  few  in 
number,  but  placed  in  positions  not  easily  acces- 
sible to  visitors;  the  directors  took  the  subject 
into  consideration,  and  have  sent  a letter  to  the 
committee  of  the  League,  thanking  them  for  the 
suggestions  offered,  and  stating  that  they  will  be 
carried  out  as  far  as  possible. 

The  desired  Road  across  Hyde-park. — We 
are  glad  to  hear  that  a public  meeting  will  be  held 
at  the  Vestry-hall,  Paddington,  on  Tuesday  next, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  expediency  of 
having  a road  or  subway  across  Hyde-park,  con- 
necting Paddington  and  Bayswater  with  Bromp- 
ton  and  South  Kensington.  We  still  incline 
strongly  to  Miss  Martin’s  proposed  subway,  pub- 
lished in  the  Builder;  and  have  reason  to  believe 
that  her  Majesty’s  Chief  Commissioner  prefers 
it  to  any  above-ground  road.  The  model  and 
plan  will,  doubtless,  be  at  the  meeting,  and  should 
be  carefully  considered. 

Fire  at  a Church. — St.  Matthew’s,  Oakley- 
square,  St.  Pancras,  has  suffered  damage  from 
fire.  Some  of  the  neighbours  had  their  attention 
directed  to  dense  masses  of  smoke  pouring  forth 
from  the  under  part  of  the  aisles.  Alarm  was 
given;  and,  by  dint  of  great  exertions  on  the  part 
of  the  firemen,  tho  flames  were  ultimately  ex- 
tinguished, but  not  until  considerable  damage 
was  done  to  the  edifice,  including  the  floorings, 
joistings,  and  the  porch.  The  outbreak  was,  as 
usual,  caused  by  the  over-heating  of  the  furnace 
used  for  warming  the  church.  This  is,  doubtless, 
only  the  first  of  a regular  series  of  such  casualties 
as  the  winter  sets  in. 

The  Area  in  Front  op  St.  Paul’s,  — Cor- 
respondents are  reviving  our  long-ago  urged  im- 
provement, the  removal  of  the  railings  around 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  One  signing  himself  “ A 
Citizen  ” writes : “ As  it  is  desirable  we  should 
have  our  house  in  order  in  the  coming  year,  will 
you  allow  me  to  ask  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  through  your  columns, 
whether  it  is  possible  a decision  can  be  arrived  at 
regarding  the  disposition  of  the  area  at  the  west 
front  of  that  building  ? Can  we  not  have  the 
iron  railing,  on  which  so  much  good  paint  is 
annually  expended,  cleared  away  and  sold,  to  de- 
fray cost  of  removal,  before  our  visitors  of  18G3 
arrive?  The  authorities  have  been  calling  very 
freely  on  the  public  to  assist  them  with  tho  inter- 
nal decorations  : let  them  show  some  liberality 
with  their  external  possessions.” 

Telegraphic  Progress. — The  United  King- 
dom Telegraph  Company  have  .>pened  their  lines 
between  London,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and 
Liverpool,  to  the  public,  at  the  reduced  and  uni- 
form charge  of  a shilling  for  twenty  words,  making 
the  same  charge  between  any  of  the  stations.  The 
former  rate  for  telegrams  of  the  same  number  of 
words  from  London  to  Manchester  or  Liverpool 

was  four  shillings. The  completion  of  the 

Pacific  Telegraph,  by  which  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  slopes  are  joined,  is  announced  in  a despatch 
from  San  Francisco,  dated  October  25th : — The 
completion  of  the  last  link  of  the  American  Tele- 
graph connects  Cape  Race  with  the  Golden  Horn, 
traversing  nearly  5,000  miles  with  one  continuous 
wire,  and  bringing  these  two  points  within  two 
hours’  telegraphic  time  of  each  other.  The  next 
westward  e.xttnsion  of  the  line  will  bo  by  the  way 
of  Behring’s  Straits  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor 
River,  to  which  point  the  Russian  Government  is 
already  constructing  a line  commencing  at  Mos- 
cow. San  Francisco  is  now  at  one  end  of  the 
longest  telegraphic  line  in  the  world — 70  degrees 
of  longitude — St.  John’s  (Newfoundland)  being 
in  52  deg.  43  rain.  long,  west  Greenwich,  while 
San  Francisco  is  in  122  degrees.  The  news  which 
starts  from  Newfoundland  at  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  will  reach  the  Pacific  coast  about  half  an 
hour  before  noon  of  the  same  day,  and  the  news 
which  San  Francisco  sends  at  mid-day  will  reach 
the  Newfoundlanders  at  half-past  four  p.m. 


Antiquities  in  France. — The  chateau  of 
Saint  Germain  is  to  be  converted  into  a museumi 
of  Gallic  and  Gallo-Romain  antiquities.  Singulai: 
it  is  that  France  does  not  yet  possess  any  museumi 
where  relics  of  ancient  Gaul  are  collected,  so  as, 
to  afford  means  of  studying  the  primitive  statd 
of  that  interesting  country.  The  innumerable' 
quantity  of  arms,  utensils,  vases,  figures,  and  coingi 
discovered  of  late  years,  and  the  finding  of  several 
Celtic  inscriptions,  render  such  a museum  almost 
indispensable. 


TENDERS. 

For  new  vinery,  painter’s  and  other  works,  at  Migham 
Lodge,  Walthamstowe,  for  Mr.T.  H.  Toms.  Mr.  Thomas 
Burton,  architect : — 

For  new  Vinery, 

Lewis .^227  0 0 

Ramsey igs  JO  0 

Nind  184  10  0 

Sargeant  ISO  0 0 

Dearsiey 149  17  9 

Painter’s  ami  other  Works. 

Nind  120  16  0 

Heeps ll6  0 0 

Turner  112  0 0 

Ramsey 99  0 0 

Lewi.s 95  12  6 

Dearsiey  70  9 7 


For  New  Bank  premises,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Mr.  J. 
E.  Watson,  architect: — 

Accepted  Tenders. 

Gibson,  mason,  joiner,  and  carpenter’s 

work j€'5,304  0 

Beck,  slating l !2  0 

Glaholra  & Son,  plumbing 217  0 

Aitken,  plastering 264  0 

Lawson  & Son,  painting  and  glazing. . . . 339  1 0 

Barnett,  coloured  glass  windows  140  14 


For  County  Court,  and  other  offices  adjoining,  in 
Winckley-street,  Preston.  Messrs.  Myres  & Veevers, 
Preston,  architects. 

Tomlinson j£’I,003  0 0 

Fitchie  999  0 0 

Aughton 997  10  6 

Bamber 997  0 0 

Coward 

Thompson 

Cooper  & Tullis  942  0 

Coulthurst,  junior  (accepted) ..  9u5  0 


973 


For  building  detached  villas  at  Windsor.  Mr.  Ilenr; 
McCalla,  architect. 

Roberts ^1,400  0 0 

J.  &C.  W.  Todd 1,332  0 0 

Dabbs  (accepted) l,t65  0 0 


For  building  two  pairs  of  semi-detached 
Hampton  Court.  Henry  McCalla,  architect. 

Sewell  «c  Co jC2,730 

London  Building  Company  ....  2,409 

Wheatley  2,300 

Hattcn  2,057 

Richards  1,797 

J.  &C.  W.  Todd 1,638 

Pugh  & Wallis  (accepted) 1,383 

Stevenson 1,275 


u 0 


For  two  hovises  and  shops,  situate  in  Commercial-road 
Lanrtport,  for  Messrs.  S.  & B.  Curtis.  Messrs.  Houghto! 
& Son  Portsea,  architects. 

Bnrbidge  0 0 

Light 1,125  0 0 

Dillon  & Co 1,017  0 0 

Backliurst  (accepted) 935  0 0 


r roads  on  Messrs.  Curtis’s  estate,  situate  in  Land 
Messrs.  Houghton  & Son,  surveyors,  Portsea, 

Phillis jtrB04  0 0 

Clarke  S86  0 0 

Hawkins  580  0 0 

Light SOS  0 0 

Pharoah ....• 504  0 0 

Bottomley 457  0 0 

Eades  (accepted) 380  0 0? 


Fenclnj 
^106  10 


For  roads  and  fencing  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Seijeai 
Gaselee,  situate  at  Buckland,  Portsea.  Messrs.  Hougl 
ton  & Son,  surveyors,  Portsea. 

Roads. 

Phillis 0 0 

Light  725  0 0 

Bottomley 70S  0 0 

Eades  685  0 0 

Pharoah 637  0 0 

Miall 615  0 0 

Stavies 5/8  0 0 

Ciarkc 394  0 0 

Hawkins 388  0 0 


For  Iniilding  a villa  at  Tonbridge  Wells,  for  Mr.  J.  Klj 
ling.  Mr.  Win.  Bond,  architect. 

Wren 4^580  0 0 

Mercer  & Camheld. 512  0 0 

Perigoe  (accepted) 499  10  0 


For  building  a new  club-room  at  the  Camden  Hot< 
Tonbridge  Wells.  Mr.  Wm.  Bond,  architect. 

Piinnett ^336  0 0 

Pink  303  10  0 

Perigoe  (accepted) 294  0 0 


For  building  a chapel  at  St.  Mary,  Newington,  Wor 
house.  Mr.  Henry  Jarvis,  architect. 

Crawley j£990  0 0 

Cook  syi  0 0 

Kent  874  0 0 

Tarrant 850  0 0 

Rider 830  0 0 

Sawyer 79s  0 0 

Hammond.. 783  0 0 

Henshaw 790  0 0 

Coleman  76S  0 0 

Wilkins  ft  Bottom 719  0 0 

Glenn 690  0 


Nov.  23,  1861.] 


THE  BUILDER, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Hill,  Upper  Thames-street.  I 
answer  admirably.— Pictor). 


italements  without  giving  r 


C.  F.-I.  JI.-Q.  G.  H.-R.  W.  A.-J.  R.- J.  M.  H.— W.  C 

accept  simple  sMertlons  on  such  matten).— T.  D.  B.- 

type).— Symbolical  corbels  (ditto). — J.  F.  F. F.  R.  W.— T.  IW.  C 

®-  A-  — H.  & Co.  (we  cannot  referj.— A.  A.  — A CompetH 
J.  W.  G.— An  Inciuirer  (each  reply  would  neeil  so  much  g 
cation,  without  additional  information,  that  we  cannot  enter  ( 
matter). 

Post-office  Orders  and  Remittances  shouli 
made  -payalle  to  Mr.  Morris  R.  Coleman. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

WILLIAM 


AECHITECr  and  CONSULTING  SURVEYOR 

OFFICES 

13.  FENCHURCH-BUILDINGS,  FENCHURCH -STREET  B.C 


PARTNERSHIP.- A Contrac 

iJn..  ’0M8-e»"ihli8hed  in  one  of  the  principal  t 

«iai:iiiij  Counties,  haring  a valnabla  connection,  c-npsioie  or  gre 
ixMUBlon.isdeeirousofTAKING  into  PARTNERSHIP  a Gentleiiu 
»hn  rat.  f-...  LOWIC  to  2,0001.- Addrcss,  LEX, 


Hountie.s  Herah 


" Offios,  Blrmingbam. 


»itb  suBlcient  capital  t.  _ 
oanufacture  under  patent  an 
purposes —Address,  X,  T.  Z.  Mr.  White’s 
Jhambers,  E.C. 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS. 


iddrcss,  F.  S.  A.  Post-offlce,  Newcastle-on-Tyne'. 


...  ,.  XT-  x_  , . ■ . — — — .u , rv<.V|  s jic  eietrc 

toMd  of  ^orks  hereby  give  Notice,  that  they  wUl.  on  FRID/ 
nth  day  of  >0\  EMBER  instant,  at  TWELVE  o'clock  at  n 
heir  Odloe.  Fpring-gardens.  Charing-croes,  proceed  to  the  ELE 
r TWO  DISTRiCT  SURVEYORS,  rl*.  one  for  the  district 

writing,  with  certidcatesi 
?!  Board,  will  be  received  at  the 

•'I  THUR3Da\.  the  28th  of  NOVEMBER  inst,  i 
£*nmdat«  must  be  in  attendance  at  the  jneetii 
it  noon  on  the  day  of  election. 

JOHN  POLLARD,  Clerk  of  the  Board. 

“ — November  15,  ISWl. 


jmpetency, 

clock  p, 
oanl.  at  TWELVE  o’clock 


Bpi’ing-gardens,  Chariog-ci 

:j^ORE]VrAN  WANTED.  — WANTED 

mi,  iP  » foundry  and  IRONWORKS,  Mus’t  oe 

mpetent  to  mperlntend  geuerat  engineering  works.— Anoly  bv 
tier,  to  GLOVEK.  BROTHERS.  IfiB.  Drury-lane,  W.C.  ^ ^ 


y 


TO  PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS, 


8.  where  a tnorough  knowledge  of 


old-established  busiDe< 

s engineering,  gas-auing,  hraas-a » 

JTj^^'wguired.  Premium,  601.— Address,  K.  & H.  Office  of 


ryANTED,  in  MAY  next,  a WOOD 

rJ  CARVER,  competent  to  undertake  the  duties  of  Foreman 
Uan-cra  ai.d  hirgo  cabinet-making  e-tabllshment  in  Scotland 
nst  be  iiualiaed  to  make  si. etches  and  to  design,  and  it  will  be  a 
niH.®  previously  filled  a Blinllnr  situation. 


TO  ARCHITECrS’  ASSISTANTS. 


. , qualifiod  ASSISTANT.  Must  be  a good  dr 
lainted  with  conitruction,  and  able  to  preiare  fia 
awiiigs,  and  specifications —.Address,  stating  term 
, to  O.  P.  care  of  Charles  Barker  * Sons,  8,  Birehin 

TO  BUILDERS’  CLERKS,  Ac. 

RANTED,  at  Christmas  uoxt, 

r T Man  of  respectability,  who  has  been  nsed  t 
B office.  Must  be  quick  at  figures,  and  willing  t 
eful.  Salary,  gls.  per  week,  Honrs,  from  nine  til 
John’s  Wood.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  Mr,  H.  TO 
J Surveyor,  No.  6,  i>evonshire-teriace,Camden-roat 


TO  SURVEYORS. 


ion  may  be  known  of  the  Secretary.— Sealed  applications,  will 

tAvay.  XTSES.'.'S'i.r’' 


y ANTED,  by  a Builder  in  a large  Seaport 

, 5 ^uth  of  EnglAud,  an  experlenoeu  SHOP  FORK. 


. ..  EnglAud,  ai 

tN.  First-class  references  indispens  ' 
it-office,  Essei-itreet,  Islington,  N. 


yANTED,  a Good  LETTEE-OUTTEB  and 

T CEll  CTERY  MASON.  One  who  can  do  carving  preferred 
isL\nt  employment  for  a steady  and  respectable  man.— Apply,  by 
to  JOHN  WELLSPRING.  BoUder,  Dorches- 


ferred.  Salary  4Z.  a week,  iucludin 
enscB.  — Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  E. 
8 tm  luster,  B.W. 


been  a builder’s  foreman 
travelling  and  all  othei 
[.  B.  1,  old  Palace-yard, 


WANTED,  for  a constancy,  a confidential 

T C^LEEK,  as  bookkeeper,  measuringand  making  ont  accounts  • 
who  has  been  accustomed  to  an  architect’s  or  builiier’t  office  i 
^ Salary,  21.  per  week.  A respectable  reference  renulrec 
llOLLAND,  Stained  Glass  and  Decorative  Works, 


y ANTED,  in  the  Office  of  an  Architect  of 

Y standingluLondon.aYOUNG  GENTLEMAN  wbohassome 

faesloiiHl  knowledge,  and  Is  a fair  draugbUman,  and  who  belnc 
lous  of  improving  hiiuselt,  would  consequently  accept  a smaU 
■.7;  or  a email  premium  would  be  taken,  subject  to  an  arrauge- 
Vt.— Apply  by  lelt-r  only,  stating  the  usual  particulars,  to  L.  M .g 
ners-Btreet,  Qgfowl-stfeet.W.  ’ 


ST anted,  hy  a Young  Man,  aged  22,  a 

y situation,  as  TIMEKEEPER.  Last  situatUm  four  rears. 


-w-w-w  . w-eJC?  ARCHITECTS  OR  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  by  a Builder’s  Son,  a SITUA- 

sto  .w-,i  1 or  Builder’s  Office.  He  has  been 

'‘‘'“•‘^’riih  an  arehitout  for  six  years,  and  baa  lately  been  engaged 
T’s  Lto"oto!®  t»‘lrer3  business.— Apply  to  A.  V.  No.  69,  Sheep-hill, 

TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  AND  GLAZIERS. 

\A/ -A-NTED,  by  a respectable  Young  Man,  a 

SrrUATIONasPLDMBER,  Can  do  lead  and  sash  glaring, 
ant  A first-class  reference  can  be  given.- Address,  0.  D.  3,  Acom-itreet. 
_ Bishopsgate-atreet,  City. 

__  TO  BUILDERS.  PLUMBERS,  Ac. 

!_  ^^ANTED,  by  a good  Three-branch  Hand, 

. i,  T u C0N6TA>rr  SITUATION.  Is  thoroughly  aoqualnted  with 

jobbing.and  hasLO  ohjeclion  to  thecountr>-.  A good  reference  can  be 
m-  given,  ifrequii-ed.— Address  to  E NAUNTON,  43,  Arthur-strect  West, 
the  King’s-roail,  Chelsea,  London,  8.W. 

he  ■RANTED,  a RE-ENGAGEMENT 

CLERK  of  WORKS,  or  Foreman  (indoors  or  out),  by  a 
^ thoroughly  pracUcal  man.  who  understands  measuring  and  eslimat- 
— ingi  and  would  have  no  objection  to  make  himself  generally  useful, 
will  *2  fnPWment  In  the  country  .-Address,  D.  E.  4,  Camden  Hill- 
Villas,  Bedford-place.  Kensington. 

, TO  PLUMBERS,  BUILDERS.  AND  OTHERS. 

T\rANTED,  by  a first-class  PLUMBER,  a 

TY  constant  SITUATION.  No  objection  to  flit  up  his  time  with 
giLsflttlng,  Ac,  Good  reference.- Address,  W.  B,  49,  Whltcomb- 
street,  Leiceatcr-square, 

d TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS.  Ac. 

he  T\f  ANTED,  Constant  EMPLOYMENT  as 

X.* 1"!?^  PLUMBER  or  THREK-BBANCH  HAND. —Address, 
in  T.  Z.  Mr.  King,  16,  Charles-street,  Manchester-square. 

TO  SURVEYORS  AND  BUILDERS 

r,  a SITUATION,  by  a Yoiiiiff 

' . M'lT'r  in ‘Surveyor's  or  Builder’s  Office.  Is  quick  atnoantl'- 

to  ties,  and  a neat  draughtsman.  Good  references.  Terms  raoilemte 

ry  Address.  M.  C.  Mr.  PuUen's,  J,  Marlhorough-pUce,  Kennlugton-cros*. 
ry  London. 

TO  ARCHITKCrS. 

c;  WT’ANTED,  by  a Gentleman  from  a first- 

-5  YY  class  office,  an  ENGAGEMENT.  He  poascases  the  qualiftca- 

’’F  ‘IF  architect  requiring  real  nsaistoncc.— Address,  f 
to.  J.  w.  114,  EuatoD-road,  London. 

TO  PLUMBERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

3,  "WANTED,  Constant  EMPLOYMENT,  by 

tn  » V ft  first-class  Plumber,  who  thoroughly  undersUnds  glaring, 

S^)?i'.",®'.'^“i'F«-fittlng.  Flrat-cU«sraferences.-Addreas, WILLIAM  * 
at  SMITH,  44,  Paradise-atreot,  Lambeth.  i 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

rilHE  Advertiser,  aged  33,  is  open  to  an 
if  X FNGAGEJIENT,  having  bail  conilderable  exjierienee  on  rall- 

R ways,  water,  and  sewerage  works.- Address,  WM.  F.  ROWELL,  j 
e Inuchester,  near  Durham.  a 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  R 

_ ^HE  Advertiser,  who  is  a good  Draughtsman,  " 

X and  otherwise  thorooghly  qualified,  desires  an  ENGAGEMENT 
a A penuauency  preferred.  References  good.— Address,  M.  A.  4.  Humil- 
e ton-terrace,  Hlghbury-park,  N. 

■'  TO  QUANTITY  SURVEYORS  AND  OTHERS.  i 

^HE  Advertiser,  aged  23,  Tuho  is  quick  at  - 

X squaring  dimensions,  abstracting,  billing,  Ac.  taking  plans  of 
, property,  .and  other  dutlee  of  a surveyor’s  office,  is  onen  to  ’a  RK- 
f ‘''‘"'*‘'*«‘‘*Frecommendedfroraiir8ienteraployer, 

_ with  whom  he  h-a-sjust  completed  a large  building.  Unexceptionable  ,T* 
e If  ..'■£1?™*  8^‘Fen.  Salarj- moderate.— Address,  W.  W.  W.  Office  ! 

of  "The Builder.”  “ 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

^ 'JiHE  Advertiser,  a first-rate  Draughtsman,  ^ 

e X ftH'i  hft’lnd  » Ihnrough  knowledge  of  detail  and  construction.  ^ 

• a®n  ^'’11'“’,  ENGAGEMENT.  Terms  moderate.— Address.  G.  0. 

39,  Mlchael  s-place,  Bromptoii.  S.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  AND  BUILDERS.  J 

'I'HE  Advertiser  desires  a RE-ENGAGE- 

i -AIENT  in  either  of  the  above  offices.  Is  a fair  draugbUman  : ^ 
accustcimed  to  the  usual  office  routine  : has  a knowledge  ofjie^pective  r 

■ meftauringup  work;  and  has  Iwen  In  some  of  the 

' -Age.se.- Addrtss.A.X.  IS.GreatMarlborongh-  / 

qiHE  Advertiser,  a Young  Man,  who  has  Iiad  “ 

r n^-  "perils"  »»  ft  Civil  Engineer  and  Architect’s 

f DraughUman  ia  In  want  of  a SITUATION.-Address,  0.  P.  Craven  / 
f Lodge,  Ralnbill,  Lancashire,  / 

TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SURVEYORS.  ^ 

'I'HE  Friends  of  a respectable,  well-educated  us 

X Youth  (agedl«),jQal  left  school,  wish  to  ARTICLE  him  for  a 

Man.  Inn-doora.  A mo-lerate  premium  ^ 
will  be  given.-  Address,  by  letter  only,  to  Mr.  WHITELL,  1,  Bedford-  . 
place,  Commerclal-road  East.  — 

rw-iTTTi  • architects  AND  8URTEY0R.S. 

'I'HE  Advertiser  is  desirous  to  obtain  an  i^:i 
X EN'GAGEMENTlnanARCHrTECTorSURVETOB’SOFFrCE,  no 

Working,  and  Detail  Drawings.-  CL 
Addreas.Z.  M.  A.  Poet-office,  Hownslow,  W, 

^ .-.L®  ARCHITECT'S.  SURVEYORS,  AND  BUILDERS.  S'l*^ 

(OCCASIONAL  ASSISTANCE.— A Sur-  ‘u 

veynr,  of  considerable  pmcticnl  experience,  is  desirous  of 
meeting  with  an  ENG.AOEMENT  for  part  of  his  time  in  taking  ont  — 
quantities,  ^tingipecificatious,  measuring,  and  making  up  Builders'  H 
Satisfactory  references  to  Architects 

and  BuUUera.— Address.  X Y.  Z. »,  Charlotte-street,  Portland-place.  p-J 

TTANDEAILING.  — TWO  LESSONS  “ 

XX  sufficient  to  enable  any  onlinary  workman  to  execute  a rail 

''5'  »'l«ft«’  1- 

ihrough.  Rails,  lines,  io.  sent  for  any  description  of  stairs.  Lessons  x] 
'2  for  lOs, -Address,  Mr.  C,  PAWSON.Tollesby. 
near  Mlddlesborongh.  ' 

■riVENINGEMPLOYMENT.— WANTED, 

J_J  by  an  Architect  and  Surveyor.  EVENING  EMPLOYMENT  in 

prepwing  sketches,  writing  speciflcattona.  eetlmatlng,  taking  out 
q^ntitlee,  or  bookkeeping  generally,  in  or  near  New  Croet.  Green- 

A first-rate  engineering  sur- 

XX  VEYOR,  LEVELLER,  and  GENERAL  DRAUGHTSMAN  T 
IS  open  to  a RE-ENOAGEMENT.  Excellent  testimonials  aud  1 
references.- Address,  R.  Office  of  "The  BuUder."  X 

A YOUNG  MAN  wishes  for  a SITUA- 

XX  TION  where  he  can  improve  in  the  PLUJlBINQ.  Has  no 
objection  to  fill  up  hit  time  by  painting  and  glazing.— Address.  J W ,-w, 
ho.  4,  Oolden-bultdlngi,  Strand,  W.C.  ' 1 

815 


TO  ARCHITECTS  AND  SUEVEYORH 

A N ARCHITECT’S  ASSISTANT  wishes 

Xi.  for  a RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Ha  is  a good  perspective  draughts- 


— -- good  perspective  draughts- 

accustomed  to  the  usual  office  and  out-door  duties  c ' - 

.^chltect's  practice,  together  with  land  surveying  and  levellJ 
Address,  M.  A.  Post-offlce,  Bi-unswlck-terrace,  Bamsbury,  N. 


A YOUNG  MAN,  who  has  been  four  years 

in  the  Office  of  his  Father,  an  Architect,  and  Surveyor  to  the 
‘he  Provinces,  is  desirous  of 
IMPROVING  hlQuelf  in  a London  Office.  Has  beeu  accustomed  to 
duties  of  an  office.  A small  salary  required.— Address, 
. B.  10.  Durham-place.  Nottlng-liiU. 


OASFnTERS,  BRASSPINISHERS,  Ac. 

YOUNG  MAN  wishes  for  a SITUA- 

been  la  the  above  line  four  years.  Ave.lfl.— 


A YOUTH,  15  years  of  age,  who  has  just 

left  school,  and  who  has  a taste  for  mechaulcal  drawiiiv  is 
anxious  t^o  learn  ENGINEERING.  He  would  be  happy  to  meel  wlth 
*«ePt  his  services  for  any  definite  period  In  place 
of  a premium.— Address,  T.  L.  58,  Wlleon-street.  Finsbury,  E.U. 


aURVKYOBS. 

A GENTLEMAN,  twelve  yeans  in  the 

profession,  Is  desirous  of  obtaining  an  ACTING  PARTvrb. 


and  Dorset  Bank,  Trowbridge. 


A-r-rx-..,,  J?  CARPENTERS  AND  JOINERS, 

YOUNG  MAN  wishes  for  IMPROVE- 

MENT  attheBENXH.  Age’21,  Wages,  If,  per, week.  Town 
IT  ouuntry.- Address,  X.  0.  Office  of  Tl:e  BuUder.” 


years  wholly  engaged  aa  architect  and  surveyor  to  a Ir.igo 
ng  Mtote  near  Loudon,  the  building  on  which  is  for  the  present 
iided’  is  desirous  of  meeting  with  a slm'lar  APPOINTMENT,  or 
1 be  glad  to  uoderuke  a temporary  engagement  in  laying  out  of 
roadji,  and  sewem,  or  preparing  designs  for  bullilngs.  Fiist- 
1,  and  security.  If  reqolred.- Apply  by  letter 


0 A.  8.  ai,  Merrick -square.  Southwark 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  ENGINEERS,  AND  OTHERS. 


experience  In  the  aliove  offices,  is  desirous  of  meeting  v 
ATION  where  he  Could  Improve  himself.  Salary  mod 
Kiven.- Address,  R.  T.  R,  No.  lici.  Long 


A THOROUGHLY  practical  CLERK  of 

XX  WORKS,  who  is  fully  qualified  to  superintend  the  erection  of 


is  fully  qualified  to  superintend  the  erection  of 
T^in«MUi«  Op  works,  or  take  out  giuintities. 


I RE-ENGAGEMENT.-AddS-eis,  C.  ofW,  P 


TO  LANDLORDS  OP  SMALL  HOUSE  PROPERTY. 

SOBER,  Married  Man,  aged  30,  wishes 

to  obtain  a SITUATION  as  a gcnenl  REPAIRER  of  the 
. and  to  coll^ect  rents,  if  required.  Has  had  twenty  ycara'  expe- 
Oood  referenctw  oan  be  given.— Address,  J.  BROWN.  1 8t 


A gentleman  TRAVELLING  in  the 

.XX,  COUNTRY,  in  the  TIMBER  TRADE,  with  Horse  .and  Chaise 
of  one  or  more  COMMI08IONS  In  other  trades,  not  re- 
ly samples. — Address,  A.  fl.  4,  Belvidere-creecent,  Lam- 


TO  ARCHITECTS. 


AS  MANAGING  AS'SISTANT,  the 

tfx  Advertiser  offers  bU  seivlces  in  town.  Is  a good  practical 
draughtsman  ami  designer,  thoroughly  unde™Liqd#|iprspectlve.  and 
a fair  Colourist.— Address.  L.  Z,  5,  Caltbnrre-plnce,  Omy’s-lnn-ruad. 


CARPENTER  is  open  to  an  ENGAGE- 

MRVT  ran  .ai-a  .V. ' u job.— .Addrcss,  H,  M.  No.  14, 


TO  YOUNG  ARCHITECTS. 


A first-class  OPPUKTUNITY  ocenra 

Address,  VERITAS,  Officeof'Tlie  Builder.-  PBAC  flCL.- 

foreman  of  EARTH  WORKS. 

)UNG  MAN  requires  a SITUA- 

1 In  the  above  capacity.  Underslanils  metisnratbn,  and 
fimt-nite  testimonials  of  five  yiars’  service.- Address  to 
tzroy-placc,  Kentlah-town-road,  N.W. 


A thoroughly  practical 

XX  AS-SISTANT  desires  EMPLOYMENT.  Is  an  expert  measurer 
-'.iiiuantjty  taker  good  drnughlaman  and  .accountant:  accustomed 
.ho  routine  of  office  duties  with  arcbitex-la,  survavors  and  builders 


Pottery  Engineer.  Southborough,  near  Kingston-on-Thames 
rrey  (Office, ’^.Aiaetsgate-street.  City,  E.C.).  Twpectfully  informs’ 
-entlemen.  estate  agents,  and  others,  that  he  TESTS 
atones.  Limestones,  and  other  Minerals,  aud  eendesiiecl- 
1 to  any  ; supplies  engines,  brick,  tile,  and  draln- 
?*.  pug-mills,  travelllug  jians  and  crushing  rollers, 
washing  foul  clays  J he  erects  brickworks,  potteries,  and 
iw  and  Improved  principle.  Machines  and  workmen 
and  sent  to  any  port  of  the  globe. 


0 BE  SOLD,  200,000  of  good  RED 

BRICKS.  They  can  be  delivered  at  any  station  on  Colne  Valley, 
^'Unties,  or  Eastern  Union  railways.— For  price,  ic  apply 
to  Mr.  HILTON,  Sible  Hedlngbam,  Essex.  ‘ ^ 


COMMON. 

■WHITE  FACING  BRICKS  OF  FINE  QUALITY 
WHI  TE  AND  RED  CUTTERS 
FANCY  MOULDED  WHITE  BRICKa 
PLAIN  AND  Fancy  ridge  TILES. 

At  the  EAST  COWES  PARK  KILNS,  on  the  River  Medina 
Isle  of  Wight.  ’ 


T EE  MOOR  FIRE-BRICKS.-These  Fire- 

.Li  Bricks  have  been  found  superior  to  any  others  for  Gits  Iron 
' beiul^,  aud  emelilug  purposes,  and  In  any  business  or  iiianufac- 
re  where  an  Intense  heat  Is  required.— Por  testliuonlaU  and  other 
. tticnlari,  apply  to  M.  J.  LAY,  at  the  Company’s  Office.  4 Feu-touvL 
henchnreh-street,  E.C.  ’ 


^HUNDRED  THOUSAND  sound 

Address,  F.  B.  No.  18,  Red  Lion-street,  Klngslaud-road,  | Mr.  C.  J.  SMYTH,  108,  Fleet-s^et,  City,  E.C.^  ''"“'-'erwou  , or  or 
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T?IEE  BEICKS,  LUMP!?,  and  TILES,  of 

ti  every  description. 

JOHN  NEWTON  & CO. 

TTOvniTRAS  WHARF,  74.  BANKSIDE.  SOUTHWARK.  3.E. 

patronage  of  Consumers,  Gas  Companies.  E.igirieen, 
Builders.  Ac.  Ao.  , „ 

Tiei>fit  for  Ramsay's  Newcastle  Fire  Bricks,  Gay  Retorts,  Samtary 
°pms5°Ckta?.T/Top»,  Dutch  Clinkers.  Ac.  at  the  lowest  prices. 

^ Shipping  orders  executed  with  despatch. 

TO  ARCHITECTS.  BUILDERS,  GAS-FITTERS,  AND 

DECORATORS.  

riHAELES  F.  BIELEFELD,  PATENTEE 

\ J and  MANUFACTURER  of  every  deacriptlon  of  PAPIER 
J^HE  ARCHITECTURAL  ENRICHMENTS,  FLOWERS  for 
f'lrri  IVOR  VFNTILATORS  MOULDINGS,  PICTURE-FRAMES, 
CORVIOTS,  Ac.  21,  WELLINGTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON. 
Pattern-books  may  be  had 

Vol.  1.  with  tariff,  each  o " 

Parte  1, 2.  3, and  4,  Vol.  II ® ^ 

Flowers  aud  Ventilators “ " ° 

TDOLONCEATJ  and  DIMMER 
i ASPHALTE. 

ESTABLISHED 

For  eoverlnc  Flat  Rnofs,  Paving  an-1  Flooviug  of  eve)7 
eiDKiallv  ln  places  subject  to  damp  and  vermin.^  TliUAsphjdte  Is 
no*w  exientivcly  used  for  paving  Stables  (os  shown  above],  the  absence 
of  joluts  i)reventing  the  generation  of  ammonia.  For  &tlmflt«  and 
Prices,  aI  Ac.  apply  to  JOHN  PILKINGTON,  15,  Fish-strcet-hill. 

^CoSntr^  Bulldeis  supplied  with  Asphalte  in  Bulk  for  covering 
Footings,  Baru  Floors.  Ac.  with  Instructions  to  lay  it  down. 

ESTABLISHED  1826. 

Pi  ILT  BORDERING  for  ROOMS,  from  Id. 

VX  Iter  foot.  Best  and  eheapest  House  In  I^ndon  for  every 
d^ription  of  Room  Bordering.  Picture  lerame  M.iiilduiga,  and  Pktiirc 
Framesofeveryde-crlptioii,  Bt  the  very  lowest  prices.  Regild  ing  in 
all  its  branches  to  the  trade,  j-inch  Gilt  Beads,  7s  i>er  dozen  ii-feet 
lengths ; best  ditto,  12s. 

G.  BEES,  57,  DREBY  LANE, 

Fniir  Tinrira  from  Drurv-lano  Theatre.  Established  in  1800. 

rpo  ARCHITECTS,  RAILWAY  ENGI- 

1 NEKRS,  and  BUILDERS. -The  Metropolitan  Patent  Wood 

Piivinv  Company  are  prepared  to  enter  into  CONTRACTS  for  the 
PAVING  of^BBIDGre.  RAILWAY  STATIONS,  ENGINEERS' 
raSp|°  SHEM  COdAt-YAJIDS,  COACH-llOUBKa.  POETICOa, 
and  SCHOOL-ROOMS.  Wood  paving  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
above  purposes,  and  has  been  in  general  use  for  upwards  of  twenty- 
two  year*.- Address,  W.  BASTABLE  A CO.  Bclgtave  Saw  Mills, 
Thames  Bank,  Pimlico,  S.W 

^ NO  SHUTTER  BARS. 

TENNINGS’S  SHOP  SHUTTER-SHOE. 

ft  SHOP  SHUTTERS  are  SHOD  and  SECURED  by  the  above,  at 
HALF  THE  COST  OF  THE  UNSIGHTLY  AND  DESTRUCTIVE 
SHUTTER  BAR.  Shora  referred  to  In  every  public  street  in  Ix)n(lon. 
When  ordering  the  above,  send  FINISHED  THICKNESS  of 
Shutters,  and  the  way  they  go  up. 

Sold  by  all  Ironmongers,  and  the  Inventor, 

GEORGE  JENNINGS, 

Sanitary  and  Engineering  Depflt,  Holland-streot, 
Blwkfrlara-road. 

1\  TATHEMATICAL  DRAWING  INSTRU- 

IV  1 MENTS  THEODOLITES,  LRVF.LS,  CIRCTTMFERENTERS, 
SCALES,  TAPES,  CHAINS,  T-SQUARES.  RULES,  Ac. 

PATENT  VENEERED  HANDRAILS, 

i without  Heading-joints,  and  the  wreathed  or  circular  parts 

appearing  the  natural  growth  of  the  wood.  Estibliahcd  upwards  of30 
years.  In  consequence  of  an  improved  steam  apparatus,  giving 
greater  facility  to  the  manufacture,  a very  considerable  reduction  In 
the  prices  lias  recently  been  msde.  Price  Lists  forwarded  by  post,  by 
inclosing  a postage-stamp;  and  Patterns  to  any  part,  on  a reference 
being  given  In  London. 

N.B.  Columns,  Ac.  Veneered  for  the  Trade. 

JOHN  MELVILLE,  64,  Jobn-itrest,  Fitiroy-square.  London.  W. 

JOHN  ARCHBUTT, 

so  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE  ROAD.  LAMBETH, 

' Near  Astley’s  Tlieatre, 

Respectfully  informs  the  Public  that  his  Illustrated  Price-List  will 
be  forwarded  free  on  application.  The  prices  will  be  found  remark- 
ably low.  Every  article  warranted.  Second-hand  lustrumente  of  all 
kinds,  by  the  beet  mokera,  always  in  slock. 

urnmm  SQUARES.— w.  F.  STANLEY, 

— STANLEY  and  ROBINSON’S  IMPROVED. 

Bal  Recommended  In  " The  Engineer,"  "Builder,"  and 

Sn  "practical  Mechanics’  Jonmah”  42-lnch,  Ss.  and 

jSS  7b.  6d.  i 8l-lnch,  Ss.  6d.  and  6s.  6d. ; S3-lnch,  3s.  Sd. 

Mathematical  Initmments  of  every  description,  of 
the  best  possible  make,  aud  highest  finish,  made  on 
the  Premises. 

Scales,  Rules,  Rods,  Chains,  Tapes,  Drawing  Boards 
Ac.  Ac.  Every  Article  for  draughtsmen’s  use. 
lists  of  Prices  on  application. 

8,  GREAT  TURNSTILE,  UOLBORN, 

Sa  LONDON,  W.C. 

Price  2b.  fid.  post  free,  STANLEY’S 

IMPROVED  DRAWING  PEN. 

rpHE  PATENT  WATERPROOF  GLUE 

X COMPANY.  LI.MITED  (HAYS' PATENT).-Secretar>-'s  Office, 
16.  HUh-alreet.  Portsmouth,— The  Comp.iny  is  now  EXECUTING 
ORUF.RS.— By  Older,  GEORGE  WEEKS,  Manager. 

Factory,  Chondos-street,  Landport,  Portsmouth. 

HAY’S  PATENT  WATERPROOF  GLUE 

TS  a SUBSTITUTE  for  MARINE  GLUE, 

,1_  and  is  One-lhird  the  price,  namely.  221.  per  Ton.l 

H.\Y‘S  PATENT  WATERPROOF  GLUE  VARNISH 

IS  a SUBSTITUTE  for  common  BLACK 

PAINT.  Dots  not  blister,  and  is  three  times  more  durable,  and  is 
considerably  cheaper  In  use.  Price  $i.  and  7s.  jier  gallon. 

HAT'S  PATFdv'T  WATERPROOF  GLUE 

CAUSES  JOINTS  of  WOOD,  SLATE, 

TILE,  and  all  METALS  to  ADHERE  most  flimly:  will  stand  an 
enormous  slraln  and  pressure,  aud  preseive  them  perfectly  water- 
tight 

HAY”S  PATENT  WATERPROOF  GLUE  VARNISH 

IS  a perfect  PRESERVATIVE  of  WOOD 

and  IRON,  aiTording  a coat  of  fine  polieh,  and  resisting  the  weather. 
HAY'S  PATENT  WATERPROOF  GLUE 

IS  a SUBSTITUTE  for  BLACK  PAINT,  as 

applied  to  Weather  Boarding,  Fencing,  and  all  Iron  and  Wood  Work, 
atid  is  eousideiubly  cheavor  in  tue. 

LONDON  AGENTS 

Messrs.  G.  C.  WARDEN  & CO. 

12.  LONDON  8TBEF.T,  FF.NCHUBCH  STREET,  E.C 

Factoiy— Portsmoolh. 

GEORGE  WEEKS,  Manager. 

T>  ATENT  MARBLE  WORKS, 

L 18S.  GREAT  PORTLAND-STREBT.  PORTLAND-PLACE.  and 
DLUNDFXL-STREET,  CALEDONIAN-ROAD.  PATENT  MARBLE 
SLABS  and  PANELS,  of  any  size,  anil  in  all  kinds  of  Marble  for 
lining  Hal's,  Staircases.  Corridors.  Bathrooms,  Ac.  Also  Columns, 
Pilaatcra,  Ac.  and  CHIMNKY-PIECES,  Table  Tops,  and  Pedestals,  Ac. 
at  very  nioderate  prices. 

THE  NEW  ARTIFICIAL  STONF,  CHIMNEY-PIEf.'F,S.  in  band- 
some  designs,  and  very  strong  aud  durable,  from  7s.  fid.  to  30s. 

'PSE  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  MARBLE 

1 G.ALLERIES,  17.  Newman-atreet,  Oxford-street. 

EDWARDES,  BROTHERS,  A BURKE,  PROPRICTORS. 

The  largest  and  most  superior  Stock  of  Cliiiimey-pleces  in  Europe 
on  view  at  the  aliove-named  Estebltehment. 

Manufactories : Carrara  (Italy),  Belgium,  and  17.  Nemnan -street, 
London,  W.— Estimates  for  every  description  of  Marble  Work. 

Bole  Agents  for  the  Inveruettle  Granite  Company. 

T^OR  CONTRACTORS’  WAGGONS, 

X DOBBIN  CARTS,  BARROWS,  and  RAILWAY  PLANT, 

Apply  to  HUGHES  A MARCH, 

Englneovt  and  Tlml>er  Merohante.  Falcou  Works  Loughborough. 

pOLUMNS  in  MARBLE,  GRANITE,  &c. 

\_J  Columns  having  been  so  extensively  used  in  archlteclursl  de- 
corations, Ac.  the  Westminster  Marble  Company  now  keep  In  stock 
a great  variety  of  coloured  MARBLE  for  Medireval  works,  and  they 
are  enabled,  with  the  assistance  of  machinery,  to  execute  orders  at  a 
considerable  reduction  in  price.  Marble  fioois,  Ao.  Ac.  sold  at  a low 
rate. — Westminster  Marble  Works,  Earl-street,  Horseferry-road, 
Hillbank. 

PARTS,  LADDERS,  BARROWS,  &c.— 

\_//  GEORGE  ELL,  Manufacturerof  Carts,  Vans,  Waggons,  Trucks, 
and  Implements  for  railways,  town  use,  agriculture,  and  exporta- 
tion, CONIRACTORS’.  BUILDERS  and  DECORATORS’  TRADE 
UTENSILS. 

O.  E.  has  constantly  on  hand  Stock  of  CARTS  BARROWS, 
LADDERS,  TRESTLES.  STEPS.  *e. 

DOBBIN  and  other  CARTS,  specially  adapted  for  exportation 
with  Wrought-iron  Wheels. 

SCAFFOLDING,  LADDERS,  BARROWS,  TRESTLES,  STEPS.  Ae 
LENT  ON  HIRE. 

Price  Lists  on  application. 

GEORGE  ELL, 

EUBTON  WORKS,  366  and  360,  EUSTON-ROAD,  N.W. 

YVf  & J.  FREEMAN,  Merchants  in  the 

T V • varlons  descriptions  of  STONE,  GRANITE,  and  SLATE, 
for  Engineering  and  Building  purposes.  Supplies  dinct  from  the 
Quarries,  by  vessel  or  railway.  Direct  communication  with  the  prin- 
cipal ports  for  EXPORTATION.  Wharf  prices  and  estimates  for 
special  contracts.  Including  quarry  work  or  other  labour,  forwarded 
on  application.— Office.  27.  HUlba^-street,  London,  S.W. 

T)ATH  STONE. 

-L>  SAMUEL  R.  NOBLE, 

STONE  MERCHANT  and  QUARRYMASTEB,  BOX,  near 
Cbippenhain,  Wills, 

Begs  to  inform  Builders  and  Others,  that  he  can  supply  BOX-HILL 
GROUND-STONE,  in  BLOCK  or  ASHLAR,  ofthe  BEST  QUALITY. 
Prices  and  cost  of  transit  furnished  on  application. 

T^UEABILITY  of  GUTTA  PEECHA 

X/  TUBING.- Many  Inquiries  having  been  made  ns  to  the  Dura- 
bility of  Gutla  Percha  Tubing,  the  QutU  Percha  Cumnnny  have  plea- 
sure  in  giving  publicity  to  tbs  toUowing  letter  FRO.M  SIR  RAYMOND 
JARVIS,  Bart.  VENTNOR,  ISLE  of  WIOUT.-Second  Taitimonlal  •— 
March  lOth,  1832.- In  reply  to  yonr  latter  received  thU  raoriiinv 
respecting  the  Outta  Percha  Tubing  for  Pump  Service,  I can  state 
srith  much  satisfaction,  it  answers  perfectly.  Many  builders  aud 
other  persons  have  lately  examined  it,  and  there  is  not  the  least 
apparent  JUftrence  sluee  tho  first  laying  down,  now  several  yeara,  and 

I mformrf  that  it  is  to  be  adopted  generaUy  in  the  homes  that  are 

being  erected  here. 

Tnbhig  ^ ^ WIGHT  has  no  effect  on  Quite  Percha 

THE  GUTTA  PERCHA  COJIPANY.  PATENTEES 

IS.  WHARF-ROAD.  CITY-BOAD.  WN^DON. 

■jV/TAGNUS’S  ENAMELLED  SLATE 

J-V_L  obtained  the  Medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  Prize  Medal  at 
the  Great  Exhibition,  1851,  and  Two  Fli'st-class  Medals  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition. 

Trashy  imitations  of  this  beantlful  material  are  being  palmed  upon 
the  public.  Architects  are  therefore  requested  to  see  ihat  the  name 
of  “ MAGNUS  " is  upon  each  article. 

Chimney-pieces,  Billlard-tebles,  Table-tope,  Baths,  "'YaU-llnlnga, 
Ac.  a New  lllastraled  Catologuo  of  which  can  be  had  at  the  Pimlico 
Slate  Works,  39  and  40,  Upper  Belgravo-place,  Pimlico,  8.W. 

TZ  AMPTULICON,  or  ELASTIC  FLOOR- 

AV  CLOTH,  "as  made  by  E.  GOUGH  i CO.  the  original  patentees, 
and  laid  exclusively  by  them  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
unmeroiu  other  public  offices,"  js  especially  adapted  for  churches 
offices,  chambers,  shops,  halls,  passages,  aud  hospitals,  being  clean' 
warm,  noiseless,  dry.  and  economical.— GOUGH  & BOYCE.  12  Bush- 
ane.  Cannon-street.  Manufactory;  Greenwich-road.  ' 

AMPTULICON,  or  India  Rubber  and 

X\_  Cork  FLOOR  CLOTH, 

Superior  to  any  material  ever  mode  for  the  covering  of  Floors  Ac. 

F.  G.  TRESTRAIL  & CO. 

19  A 20,  WALBBOOK,  E.C. 

Manufactory- South  London  Works  I^iubcth. 

PAEN  and  AUBIGNY  STONE. 

FOUCARD,  BROTHERS,  late  P.  FOUCABD,  STONE 
MERCHANTS  and  QUARRYMEN. 

Oargoee  shipped  to  order  from  Caen  to  any  port.  Contracts  taken 
for  any  quantities. 

Depot — GRANITE  WHARF,  East  Greenwich. 

Office — 4,  Three  Crown -square.  Borough. 

T>ED  MANSFIELD  STONE. 

XV  WHITE  MANSFIELD  STONE 

YELLOW  MAGNESIAN  or  BOL80VFJI  LraESTON-E. 
Consigned  in  railway  trucks,  direct  from  the  Quarries,  in  blocks  not 
exceeding  twelve  tons ; or  worked  at  the  Quarries  and  dellveied  free 
from  Injury  atony  railway  station. 

Mr.  ROBERT  LINDLEY  Mansfield  Quarries,  Nottinghamshire. 

QLATES.— MESSRS.  JONES  & CO.  liave 

lO  ® STOCK  of  SLATKS  of  dlfterent  sorts  from  tho  beiit  quarries  In 
Wales  ; also  Slabs  and  Cisterns,  delivered  at  anj  station  in  quantities 
of  not  less  than  five  tons.— Prices  forwarded  and  estimates  given  on 
application.— Address, 

No.  1.  BOLD  TERRACE.  CHESTER. 


TUALE  of  WARDOUR  FREE  STONE, 

V TISBURY,  WILTSHIRE. 

T.  P.  LILLY,  Qiiarryman  and  Stone  Merchant,  begs  to  Introduce  to 
the  notice  of  Architects,  Contractors,  Stone  Merchants,  and  Builders, 
tho  FREE  STONE  raised  from  recently-opened  QUARRIES  at 
TISBURY  and  the  neighbourhood. 

Geologically  this  Stone  Is  Identical  with  the  Portland  Oolites,  and  its 
workable  proiwrties  present  a medium  between  that  material  and  the 
Bath  stone.  Numerous  buildings  of  considerable  antiquity  attest  the 
durahilltyand  teitore  of  the  Stone  of  this  district,  Aninngst  these 
may  bo  cite<l  SALISBURY  CATHEDRAL.  TISBURY  CHURCH,  the 
POULTRYCROSSatSALISBURY,  WILTON  ABBEY,  Ac,  erected  from 
Cbilmark  and  other  Quarries  Immediately  adjacent  to  those  under 
notice.  The  beds  are  of  considerable  thickness,  and  blocks  of  any  ordl* 
nary  size  are 'readily  obtained.  Some  of  the  beds  are  nearly  white,  and 
others  of  a cream  colour;  there  is  con«ideTable  variety  in  strata,  the 
grain  of  some  of  the  beds  being  remarkably  fine,  and  are  peculiarly 
adapted  for  omament.al,  and  especially  carved  work,  whilst  other 
beds  produce  a stone  much  more  indurated,  which  would  bo  perfectly 
fitted  to  st-and  the  action  of  water,  or  exposure  to  those  tests  which 
usually  atlcct  and  disintegrate  the  common  free  stone. 

Specimens  of  the  Stone  may  he  seen  at  Messrs,  POOLE  A SON’S, 
Marble  and  Stone  Works,  Great  Smith-street,  Westminster.  8.W. ; 
and  iuthe  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jennyn -street,  Noe,  311 
and  312,  Case  V.  ; and  any  quantity  may  he  obtained  of  Messrs. 
KNIGHT  A SON,  Devon  Wharf,  Mile-end,  London,  or  direct  from 
the  Tisbnry  Quarries. 

Orders  for  Worked  Stone  carefully  executed  at  the  Quarries, 
Samples  forwarded,  and  any  other  Information  may  be  obtained  of 
Mr.  T.  P.  LILLY,  GilUnghara,  Dorset. 


PORTLAND  STONE.— Tlie  Portland  Stone 


po 

J_  of  Old  Westminster  Bridge  is  of  such  EXCELLENT  QUALITY 
and  LOW  in  PRICE  that  it  is  being  extensively  used  for  several  large 
public  buildings  in  London, — For  terms,  apply  to  the  Contractors, 
THORN  A CO.  Pimlico  Wharf.  Grosvenor-road,  B.W. 


Block  stone ! block  stone* 

The  LARGEST  and  BEST  SELECTED  STOCK  of  BLOCK 
STONE,  of  all  kinds,  U at  the  VICTORIA  STONE  WHARF,  MUlwalL 
Poplar.  Architects,  Builders,  and  Masons,  are  requested  to  call  and 
examine  the  quality. 

SAMUEL  TItIC'KETT  has  plenty  of  stones  that  are  good  building 
stones,  and  require  no  INDURATION,  yet  they  are  uniform  in  coloni 
and  good  tint  Parties  would  do  well  to  see  his  Stock  ; also  NOTE, 
delivered  direct  from  the  Quarries  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  STONE- WHARF  in  LONDON. 
Address,  SAMUEL  TRICKKTT,  Isle  of  Dogs,  E. 

A large  quantity  of  Sawn  Headstones  for  Sale.  A Quantity  of 
Orindstoues  for  Exportation. 


TOHN  BAELEY  white  & BROTHERS, 

O MARBLE  MERCHANTS. 

MILLBANK-STREET.  WESTMINSTER, 

Marble  of  all  kinds,  and  of  best  quality.  In  Block  and  Slab. 
Marble  Mortars,  Ao. 


ATH!  BATH!!  BATH!!! 


B. 

ROBERT  STRONG, 

STONE  MERCHANT  and  QUARRY  OWNER.  BOX  HILL,  nea 
CHIPPENHAM.  WILTS,  supplies 
BOX  HELL  GROUND  STONE,  OF  THE  BEST  QUALITY, 
Masons'  Work  prepared  ready  for  fixing. 

AGENT  IN  LONDON : 


SAMTJEL  TRICKETT,  ISLE  OF  DOGS,  E. 

and  JERUSALEM  COFFEF.-HOUSE.  E.C. 


Bath  stone  of  best  qtjality.- 

COMBE  DOWN  STONE. 

FARLEIGH  DOWN  DO, 

BOX  HILL  GROUND  IX). 

STONE  A SONS  beg  to  inform  Architects,  Builders,  and  Others  that 
they  are  in  a position  to  supply  the  above  named  Article  in  Block  oi 
Ashlar,  of  tho  very  beet  quality,  direct  from  their  own  Works 
Delivered  to  any  part,  cither  by  rail  or  water  carriage,  on  the  inosl 
reasonable  terms.  Prices  funilshwl  on  application  at  the 
BATH  STONE  OFFICE.  WIDCOMBE,  BATH. 


Market  wharf,  regents  park 

BASIN.— WEST  END  DEPOT  for  Yorkshire  Paving.  Portland 
and  Derby  Stone,  Bangor  Slates,  Slabs,  Ac,  Ac.  Also,  Bricks,  Lime 
Cement,  Plaster,  Tiles.  Laths,  and  Fire  Gootls,— 8COLE9  A WOO! 
invite  tliH  attention  of  Miusoiia,  BiilUlere,  and  Others,  to  their  Stock  a* 
above,  where  every  thing  will  be  charged  at  the  lowest  prices.  Head 
stones,  Ledgers,  Steps,  landings,  Ac,  cut  on  the  shortest  notice. 
Country  orders  promptly  attended  to. 


T ittle  casterton  freestone 

I _J  Apply  for  prices,  Ac.  to 

FRANCIS  A OCTAVIUS  N.  SIMPSON,  STAMFORD  j 
and  see  Sueciinens  at  tlie  Office  of 

Messrs.  FINDER  SIMPSON  A SONS,  20,  8avllle-row,  London,  and 
at  the  Museum  of  Pnictlca!  Geology,  Jerrayn-street,  W. 

This  stone  U raised  in  blocks  of  airy  portable  size,  and  is  about  fon 
feet  thick  In  the  bed.  It  will  sfaiid  ANY  WEATHER,  is  much  usei 
for  water-works,  and  for  the  building  and  restoration  of  chnrches 
When  used  as  ashlar  work  It  is  not  necessary  to  place  it  bed-wise.  I 
works  freely  with  a tooth-saw,  and  is  wrought  at  a cheaper  rate  that 
any  stone  In  the  kingdom. 


Forest  of  dean  stone.- 

Uesars.  HEWETT  A CO.  (-uccessors  to  T.  GKLNDELL  A CO.) 
The  FOREST  of  DEAN  QUARRIES,  COLliFORD. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

Are  prepared  to  supply  any  quantity  of  GRAY  and  BROWN  PEN 
NANT  SANDSTONE,  unequalled  by  any  in  the  world  for  genera 
purposes,  suitable  for  every  purpose  to  which  stone  Is  applied. 

Piice.s  ejuoted  on  application,  delivered  on  board  vessel  or  rail,  a 
Lydney,  with  cost  of  transit  to  any  port  or  railway  station  in  th 
United  Kingdom. 


)0LISHED  granite  works 


X ABERDEEN.-TOMB3,  COLUMNS,  PILASTERS,  Ac.  execute 
ofthe  finest  material  and  workmanship — Apply  to  ALF.XANDEl 
MACDONALD,  Aberdeen  ; or  to  Mr.  DAVID  WILLET,  Loudoi 
Agent,  404,  Euston-road,  N W. 


GR  A N I T E. — The  Cheesewring  Graniti 

Company,  Limited,  Llskeanl.  Cornwall. 

SHOW  ROOMS,  6,  CANNON-STREET,  E.C. 

London  Agents— TREGELLES  A TAYLOR. 

Manager- JAMES  J.  TRATHAN,  LUkeard. 

This  Granite  is  selected  for  the  New  Westminster  Bridge. 
DRINKING  FOUNTAINS,  MONUMENTS,  and  ORNAMENTA' 
WORKS  supplied,  and  ARTISTIC  DESIGNS  suitable  to  the  materia 
forwarded  on  application. 

EDGE  RUNNERS  OP  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. 


H 


Y.  GEORGE  & COMPANY 


CAEN  and  AUBIQNY  QUARRYMEN  and  GENERAL 

STONE  MERCHANTS,  CAEN  WHARF,  ROTHERHITHE,  S.E. 
Seasoned  Caen  Stone  always  In  Stock,  and  a large  assortment  of 
Sawn  Slab  in  Parkspring,  EarehiU,  Ac.  Ac. 
Grindstones,  Steps,  Sills,  Coping,  Landings,  Paving,  and  all  descrl) 
lions  of  Yorkshire  Block.  Cargoes  Bhipperl  direct  ftrom  the  Quarries 
Prices  and  specimens  forwarded  on  application. 


RANSOME’S  IMPERISHABL] 

SILICEOUS  STONE. 

ARCHITECriXrRAL  DETAILS,  BALUSTRADES,  CHIMNEI 
PIECES,  FOUNTAINS,  VASES,  and  every  description  of  Garde 
Decorations  executed  to  order ; and  an  extensive  stock  on  band  i 
reduced  prices. 

Filters  and  Filtering  Slabs  for  Domestic  or  Mauufactnring  pnrpos 
Fur  estimates  and  priced  illustrations  and  inspection  of  stool 
apply  to  Mr.  FREDERICK  RANSOME,  7,  Cannon-row,  Westmlnstej 
or  Patent  Stone  Works,  Ipswich. 
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National  Stoch-taJcing, — Mr.  Smiles's  lAves 
of  the  Engineers." 

T is  by  no  means  iinproflt* 
able,  now  and  then,  to  take 
account  of  our  private  af- 
fairs; andthesamecoursels 
especiallyusefulin  enabling 
us  to  judge  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  nation  by  a 
comparison  of  the  present 
with  the  past.  In  per- 
sonal matters  this  is  valu- 
able j for,  if  it  be  shown 
that  we  are  going  back- 
ward, such  information 

should  cause  us  to  use 
renewed  exertions;  and, 
provided  the  contrary  be 
the  case,  it  is  a reward 
for  past  struggles,  to  ex- 
perience those  feelings  of 
satisfaction  which  decided 
‘progress  in  well-doing 

vividly  excites. 

A glance  at  the  past 
history  of  our  land  should 
encourage  Englishmen  to 
persevere ; for,  on  look- 
ing back,  we  notice  the  slow  but  sure  progress  of 
this  nation ; and  observe,  from  the  most  indis- 
tinct glimmerings  of  civilization,  a constant 

advance. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  our  present  stock- 
taking as  clear  as  possible,  in  a very  limited  space, 
it  will  be  best  to  collect  our  materials  into  sepa- 
rate lots ; commencing  with  literature : and,  in 
order  to  show  our  progress  in  this,  we  must  refer 
to  times  when  stocks  and  stones — in  the  Druids’ 
days — were  indicative  of  ideas ; when  a kind  of 
learning  was  transmitted  orally  amongst  certain 
classes, — learning  which  was  not  preserved 
by  characteristic  letters  or  figures.  Then, 
from  foreign  lands,  we  imported  (and  it  is 
worth  while  to  note  that,  from  the  most  remote 
times,  the  English  seem  to  have  had  a faculty  for 
importing  useful  materials)  a rude  kind  of  litera- 
ture, represented  by  characters, — for  the  chief 
part,  books  in  stone.  Next  the  Homans  came, 
with  their  knowledge,  and  established  the  use  of 
their  bold  style  of  lettering.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
used  a somewhat  similar,  but  more  ornamental 
fashion;  and,  in  time,  certain  famed  men  of  this 
race,  in  their  cells  at  Lindisfarne  and  Jarrow, 
wrote  books,  some  of  which  exist  at  the  present 
day.  Then  the  Normans  descended,  skilled  in  a 
small  and  elegant  description  of  handwriting, 
which  served  eventually  to  minister  to  refine- 
ment, when  incorporated  with  the  bold  but 
somewhat  rude  Anglo-Saxon  lettering. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  in  addition  to  our  own 
illuminated  and  other  books,  we  were  enriched  by 
many  splendid  volumes,  brought  from  abroad ; and 
libraries  began  to  be  established  in  some  of  our 
religious  institutions. 

The  business  of  the  illumination  of  books  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  invention  of  printing  in 
Germany;  and,  soon  after  that,  English  printing 
began  to  be  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  distinct- 
ness, and  comparative  cheapness.  Meanwhile,  as 
many  of  these  events  were  transpiring,  men  of 
mark  successively  figured  in  our  land : Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  other  smaller  stars,  one 
after  another,  shone  on  the  literary  horizon. 

Constantly,  and  in  a most  wonderful  manner, 
our  national  stock  of  this  valuable  description  in- 
creased in  value.  Bacon,  Newton,  and  a host  too 
numerous  tomention,  increased  our  scientificknow- 
ledge.  Theological  writers  were  numerous.  John 


Bunyan,  Daniel  de  Foe,  and,  in  more  recent 
years,  Byron,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  and  various 
others,  have  added  to  our  books  of  poetry  and 
fiction.  Nor  have  the  historians  been  idle:  Honest 
John  Stowe,  Camden,  Strype,  and  others,  up  to 
our  own  days,  have  investigated  facts,  and  written 
most  earnestly.  During  all  this  course  of  our  pros- 
perity, in  several  important  points  of  view,  we 
have  not  been  idle  in  importing  the  most  curious 
manuscripts,  books,  and  works  of  art  from  be- 
yond the  sea;  and  one  consequence  of  our  exer- 
tions is,  that  we  have,  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  most  valuable  library  in  the  world. 

In  the  houses  of  our  nobility,  gentry,  merchants, 
professors  of  science;  in  the  rooms  of  learned  and 
artistic  societies ; and  in  many  towns  and  villages 
throughout  the  land,  we  have  costly  libraries, 
stored  with  volumes  of  curiosity,  anecdote,  and 
instruction.  Besides  this  long  list,  we  must  not 
forget  to  mention  our  newspapers  and  other 
periodical  literature ; cheap  books  for  the  multi- 
tude, steam  printing-presses,  and  other  things, 
which  show  that,  as  regards  the  present  position 
and  future  prospects  of  literary  progress.  Master 
Bull  is  in  a very  thriving  condition.  And  it  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that,  besides  the  growing 
abundance  of  articles  of  this  description  for  home 
consumption,  he  drives  a very  excellent  trade  in 
this  way  with  most  parts  of  Europe,  America,  and 
other  distant  parts  of  the  world. 

So  now  to  the  flour  and  bread  supply,  which  is 
of  even  more  importance  to  the  multitude  than 
books  ; although  the  latter,  by  conveying  in- 
struction, increase  the  production  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  In  order  to  compare  our  present 
position  with  our  past  in  this  particular,  it  is  worth 
while  to  think  of  those  primitive  days  when  a rude 
hollow  stone,  which  admitted  of  another  stone 
being  turned  in  the  concavity  by  hard  manual 
labour,  constituted  the  only  mill  used  for  grind' 
ing  corn.  The  growth  of  this  article  was 
often  quite  inadequate  even  for  our  then  very 
small  population.  We  have,  therefore,  frequent 
accounts  of  famine  and  pestilence.  In  course  of 
time,  better  machines  were  invented;  and  it  is 
thought  that,  from  those  who  travelled  over 
Europe  to  the  East  on  the  Crusades,  we  learnt  the 
art  of  making  windmills,  and  mills  moved  by 
water  power.  Several  of  the  latter  became  valu- 
able portions  of  the  possessions  of  the  ancient 
religious  houses  in  England. 

Windmills,  which  have  been  useful  for  many 
centuries,  have  now  almost  entirely  disap- 
peared. Of  the  large  number  which  were  for' 
merly  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  scarcely  half  a 
dozen  remain.  The  number  of  watermills  is  also 
fast  declining;  and  instead,  we  have  now  great 
mills,  bigger  than  the  castles  of  the  old  barons, 
worked  by  steam;  and,  as  regards  supplies,  we 
have  corn  from  iEgypt,  from  the  Baltic,  and  from 
many  other  countries ; while,  at  home,  by  means 
of  improved  cultivation,  by  reclaiming  waste 
lands,  we  have  a largely  increased  quantity  of 
corn  for  each ; so  that,  notwithstanding  the  great 
growth  of  our  population,  so  far  as  human  fore- 
sight can  determine,  there  seems  to  be  but  little 
fear  of  those  dreadful  famines  which  were  for- 
merly prevalent. 

In  these  days  of  the  electric  telegraph  and  rail- 
ways, Mr.  Bull  may  well  feel  content  and  proud 
by  the  contrast  with  the  old  condition,  when  the 
roads  in  England  were  almost  as  bad  as  those  in 
the  country  of  the  Kaffirs,  or  in  other  new  colo- 
nies ; when  pack-horses  with  difficulty  conveyed 
their  loads  of  merchandize  throughout  the  land; 
when  the  wandering  minstrel  was  the  chief  agent 
for  the  diffusion  of  news ; and  when  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  parties  of  travellers  to  arm  themselves 
as  completely  as,  not  long  since,  caravans  did  in 
passing  through  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  The  towns 
were  unpaved,  unlighted,  and  undrained;  the 
woods  and  forests  swarmed  with  thieves;  and 
men  about  to  take  a journey  from  the  north 
country  to  York  were  wont  to  make  their  wills. 

The  pack-horses,  running  posts,  mounted  and 


swift  messengers,  stage-waggons,  post-chaises, 
stage-coaches,  royal  mails,  &c.,  have  all,  in  their 
turn,  been  the  harbingers  of  railroads.  The 
beacon  fires  upon  the  hills  and  castles,  the  fiery 
cross,  and  other  signals,  also  prepared  the  way  for 
the  clumsy  telegraph  of  the  days  of  Bonaparte  and 
George  III. ; and  this,  in  its  turn,  ushered  in  the 
most  wonderful  of  all  inventions,  which  enables 
us,  at  lightning  speed,  and  by  lightning  power 
indeed,  to  exchange  ideas  with  those  dwelling  in 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  earth. 

In  about  a century,  the  constantly  increasing 
application  of  steam  machinery  has  multiplied 
the  power  of  man  to  an  extent  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  calculate.  It  moves  great  ships  and 
mighty  hammers:  it  raises  almost  countless  mil- 
lions of  tons  weight  of  minerals  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth : it  moves  innumerable  spinning  jen- 
nies: it  makes  the  throstles  twirl : it  speeds  the 
locomotive  at  a greater  rate  than  the  swiftest 
race-horse ; and  the  thousand  other  uses  to 
which  it  is  put  form  an  important  feature  on  the 
credit  side  of  the  national  ledger.  The  population 
of  Great  Britain  shows  a very  fair  growth;  and 
the  increase  of  wealth  during  the  last  fifty  yeai's 
has  been  enormous.  Small  and  unimportant 
towns  have  been  changed  into  great  and  pros- 
perous cities.  The  growth  of  the  suburbs  of  the 
metropolis  has  been  enormous : in  the  west,  end- 
less rows  of  palace-like  dwellings  have  been 
reared.  In  .the  business  quarters  the  aspect 
has  of  late  been  completely  changed  : dwarfed 
dingy-looking  buildings  have  given  way  to  others 
of  improved  proportions;  and,  in  the  City,  orna- 
mental stone  has  almost  entirely  taken  the  place 
of  the  old  brick-work ; and  the  dull,  plain,  heavy 
appearance  of  the  shops  is  exchanged  for  a dazzling 
splendour  and  excessive  decoration.  The  advance 
of  commerce  has  also  been  satisfactory  : our  ships 
have  grown  in  size  and  numbers;  and  now,  from 
our  great  rivers  and  ports,  go  immense  fleets  of 
vessels,  freighted  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

There  are  many  other  items  which  might  be 
placed  to  our  credit  account ; but  there  are  on 
the  other  side  of  the  ledger  items  of  loss  to  which 
we  may  take  an  opportunity  of  hereafter  re- 
ferring. 

What  we  have  said  shows  that  England  is  a new 
country,  not  an  old  one  (we  have  asserted  this 
often  before), — and  is  budding,  not  decaying. 

Mr.  Smiles,  in  his  very  interesting  and  valuable 
work  on  the  “ Lives  of  the  Engineers,”  * just  now 
published,  shows  strikingly  this  modernness  of 
England  in  all  that  relates  to  skilled  industry  -. — 

“ Our  first  lessons  in  mechanical  and  civil  engineering 
were  principally  obtained  from  Dutchmen,  who  supplied 
us  with  our  first  wind-mills,  water-mills,  and  pumping- 
engines.  Holland  even  sent  ns  the  necessary  labourers 
to  execute  our  first  great  works  of  drainage.  The  Great 
Level  of  the  Fens  was  drained  by  Verrauyden;  and 
another  Dutchman,  Freestone,  was  employed  to  reclaim 
the  marsh  near  Wells,  in  Norfolk.  Canvey  Island, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  was  embanked  by  Joas 
Croppenburgh  and  his  company  of  Dutch  workmen. 
When  a new  haven  was  required  at  Yarmouth,  Joas 
Johnson,  the  Dutch  engineer,  was  employed  to  plan 
and  construct  the  works;  and  when  a serious  breach 
occurred  in  the  banks  of  the  Witham,  at  Boston,  Mat- 
thew Hake  was  sent  for  from  Gravclines  in  Flanders; 
and  he  brought  with  him  not  only  the  mechanics  but  the 
manufacliircd  iron  required  for  the  art.  The  art  of  bridge- 
building  had  sunk  so  low  in  England  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  that  we  were  under  the  necessity  of 
employing  the  Swiss  engineer  Labclye  to  build  West- 
minster Bridge. 

In  short,  we  depended  for  our  engineering,  even  more 
than  wc  did  for  our  pictures  and  our  music,  upon 
foreigners.  At  a time  when  Holland  had  completed  its 
magnificent  system  of  water  communication,  and  when 
France,  Germany,  and  even  Ilus'-ia  had  opened  up  im- 
portant lines  of  inland  navigation,  England  had  not  cut 
a single  canal,  whilst  our  roads  were  about  the  worst  in 
Europe.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1760  that  Brindley 
began  his  first  canal  for  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater." 

A century  has  made  au  immense  change,  aud 
we  now  send  engineers  to  all  parts  of  tlio  world. 
Canals,  turnpike  roads,  bridges,  and  railways  have 
opened  up  the  resources  of  the  country;  docks  and 
harbours  accommodate  and  protect  our  commerce ; 
lighthouses  warn  and  beckon;  and  a system  of 
locomotion,  of  marvellous  character,  has  been  per- 

• Lives  of  the  Engineers,  with  an  Account  of  their 
Principal  Works : comprising  also  a History  of  Inland 
Communication  in  Britain.  By  Samuel  Smiles.  With 
portraits  and  numerous  illustrations.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
London;  John  Murray,  Albeniarle-slreet.  1861. 
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fecfced.  Tbetask  set  himself  by  Mr.  Smilesis  to  show 
how  and  by  whom  these  works  have  been  effected ; 
and  he  has  discharged  it  so  far  as  he  has  gone 
(the  two  volumes  published  not  completing  the 
work)  in  an  admirable  manner.  The  first  volume 
comprises  Early  Works  of  Embanking  and  Drain- 
ing;  with  Memoirs  of  Cornelius  Vermuyden,  the 
Dutch  engineer,  and  Captain  Perry’s  works  at 
Dagenham  Breach,  of  which  some  account  was 
given  in  one  of  our  earlier  volumes : the  Life  of 
Sir  Hugh  Myddeltou : Early  Roads  and  Modes  of 
Travelling,  including  a notice  of  blind  John  Met- 
fcalf,  the  road-maker:  Bridges,  Harbours,  and 
Ferries,  with  Memoir  of  William  Edwards,  the 
bridge  builder;  and  a Life  of  James  Brindley  and 
his  works,  occupying  170  pages.  We  shall  have 
to  return  to  the  book,  but  must  quote  an  odd 
anecdote  or  two  of  Brindley,  as  a witness  on  Canal 
Bills  before  Parliament : — 

“ When  asked,  on  one  occasion,  to  produce  a drawinpr 
of  an  intended  bridge,  he  replied  that  he  had  no  plan  of 
it  on  paper,  but  he  would  illuatrate  it  by  a model.  He 
went  out  and  bought  a large  cheese,  which  he  brought 
into  the  room  and  cut  into  two  equal  parts,  saying, 

• Here  is  my  model.’  The  two  halves  of  the  cheese  repre- 
sented  the  semicircular  arches  of  his  bridge;  and  by 
laying  over  them  some  long  rectangular  object  he  could 
thus  readily  communicate  to  the  ctnnmittee  the  position 
of  the  river  flowing  underneath  and  the  canal  passing 
over  it.  On  another  occasion,  when  giving  his  evidence, 
bespoke  so  frequently  about  ’puddling,’  describing  its 
uses  and  advantages,  that  some  of  the  members  expressed 
a desire  to  know  what  this  extraordinary  nii.xtnre  was 
that  could  be  applied  to  so  many  and  important  purposes. 
Preferring  a practical  illustration  to  a verbal  description, 
Brindley  caused  a mass  of  clay  to  be  brought  into  the 
committee-room,  and,  moulding  it  in  its  raw  uutempered 
stale  into  the  form  of  a trough,  he  poured  into  it  some 
water,  which  speedily  ran  through  and  disappeared.  He 
then  worked  the  clay  up  with  water  to  imitate  the  pro- 
cess of  puddling,  and  again  forming  it  into  a trough,  filled 
it  with  water,  which  was  now  held  in  without  a particle 
of  leakage.  ‘ Thus  it  is,’  said  Brindley,  ‘ that  I form  a 
water-tight  trunk  to  carry  water  over  rivers  and  valleys, 
wherever  they  cross  the  path  of  the  canal.’  On  another 
occasion,  when  Brindley  was  giving  evidence  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Peers  as  to  the  lockage  of  his 
proposed  canal,  one  of  their  lordships  asked  liim,  ‘ But 
what  is  a lock?’  on  which  the  engineer  look  a piece  of 
chalk  from  his  pocket  and  proceeded  to  explain  it  by 
means  of  a diagram  which  he  drew  upon  the  floor,  and 
made  the  matter  clear  at  once.” 

The  second  volume  is  divided  between  John 
SmeatoUjthe  engineer  of  the  Eddystone  lighthouse  j 
John  Rennie,  of  London  Bridge ; and  Thomas  Tel- 
ford, of  the  Meuai  Suspension  Bridge.  The  ac- 
count of  Tellbrd’s  conduct  when  the  safety  of  the 
bridge  was  made  certain  is  characteristic.  Its 
failure  had  been  predicted ; and,  like  Brindley’s 
Barton  viaduct,  it  bad  been  freely  spoken  of  as 
“ a castle  in  the  air.” 


" Telford  had,  it  is  true,  most  carefully  tested  every 
point  by  repeated  experiment,  and  so  conclusively  proved 
the  sufficiency  of  the  iron  chains  to  bear  the  immense 
weight  they  would  have  to  support,  that  he  was 
thoroughly  convinced  as  to  the  soundness  of  his  princi- 
ples of  construction,  and  satisfied  that,  if  rightly  manu- 
factured and  properly  put  together,  the  chains  would  hold 
together  and  the  piers  would  sustain  them.  Stilt,  there 
was  necessarily  an  element  of  uncertainty  in  the  under, 
taking.  It  was  the  largest  .structure  of  the  kind  that  had 
ever  been  attempted.  There  was  the  contingency  of  a 
flaw  in  the  iron ; some  possible  scamping  in  its  manufac- 
ture; some  little  point  which,  in  the  multiplici'y  of  de- 
tails to  be  attended  to,  he  might  liave  overlooked,  or 
which  his  subordinates  might  have  neglected.  It  was 
indeed,  impossible  but  that  he  should  feel  intensely 
anxious  as  to  the  result  of  the  day’s  operations.  Mr. 
Telford  afterwards  stated  to  a friend,  only  a few  months 
before  his  death,  that  for  bometime  previous  to  the  open, 
ing  of  the  bridge,  his  anxiety  was  so  extreme  that  he 
could  scarcely  sleep,  and  that  a cominuance  of  that  enn- 
dition  must  have  very  soon  completely  undermined  his 
health.  We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  k-arn  that 
when  his  friends  rushed  to  congratulate  him  on  the  result 
of  ihe  first  day’s  e.Nperiment,  which  decisively  proved  the 
strength  and_  solidity  of  the  bridge,  they  should  have 
Jounil  the  engineer  upon  his  knees,  engaged  in  prayer.  A 
vast  load  had  been  taken  off  his  raino;  the  perilous  en- 
terpiise  nf  the  day  had  been  accomplished  without  loss  of 
gratitS’^'*  was  tlianklulness  and 


The  drawings  by  Mr.  Pcrcival  Skelton  (an  excel- 
lent and  graceful  artist,  as  Mr.  Smiles  justly  calls 
him)  have  been  made  iu  nearly  every  case  on  the 
spot,  for  the  express  purpose  of  the  work  • and 
those  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Leitch  and  Mr.  Wimperis  are 
mostly  after  original  sketches  supplied  by  distant 
correspondents.  They  greatly  increase  the  in- 
terest and  beauty  of  these  interesting  volumes. 


A Xew  Yellow  Pigment.— We  hear  of  a new 
and  important  yellow  pigment  introduced  under 
the  name  of  aureoliu.  It  is  said  to  possess  the 
invaluable  and  long  sought  for  combination  of 
qualities  ^ brilliancy,  permanency,  and  trar.s. 


ON  TEE  NATURE  AND  VELOCITY  OF 
LIGHT. 

Tue  sim  is  the  fountain  of  light;  and  all 
artificial  light,  however  produced,  came  primarily 
from  the  sun.  Every  solid  and  liquid  substance 
of  which  the  earth  is  composed  originally  absorbed 
light  from  the  sun’s  rays;  and  therefore  contains 
the  constituent  properties  of  light,  some  more 
and  some  less  in  quantity;  so  that  the  earth  is  a 
great  storehouse  of  light.  We  therefore  never 
need  to  be  at  a loss  for  light ; for  if  one  substance 
fails  there  are  plenty  more  at  band  from  which  it 
may  be  extracted;  and  we  may  possibly  be  able  to 
extract  it,  and  store  it  for  use,  directly  from  the 
sun  itself. 

The  brilliancy  and  intensity  of  the  sun’s  light 
far  exceed  that  of  any  artificial  light  yet  pro- 
duced, The  brightest  artificial  light  when  pro- 
jected on  the  sun’s  disc  appears  ns  a black  spot. 
This  prov’es  that,  however  brilliant  the  artificial 
light  may  appear  to  us,  it  is  weak  in  comparison 
to  the  strength  and  splendour  of  the  sun’s  light. 
The  most  powerful  artificial  lights  are  the  lima 
light  and  the  electric  light.  The  former  is  produced  , 
from  a ball  of  lime  mounted  in  the  place  of  the 
flime  of  a lamp,  and  kept  in  slow  motion  by  ma- 
chinery. The  lime  is  rendered  incandescent  by 
oxy-bydrogeu  gas  projected  upon  it  through  a 
blow-pipe,  and  so  gives  out  a most  intense  light; 
but  the  electric  light  far  exceeds  it  iu  brilliancy. 
This  is  produced  by  passing  a galvanic  current 
through  two  sticks  of  charcoal  placed  vertically, 
with  pointed  ends  nearly  iu  contact.  The  pointed 
ends  are  made  incandescent  by  connection  with 
the  poles  of  a voltaic  battery,  and  the  light 
emitted  used  to  be  the  most  intense  and  brilliant 
ever  produced,  until  Faraday  increased  its  power 
by  the  invention  of  the  magneto-electric  light, 
which  nearly  approaches  the  solar  light  in  bril- 
liancy. 

All  substances  in  nature  emit  light,  and  are 
divided  into  self-luminous  and  non-luminous 
bodies.  The  sun,  the  fixed  stars,  and  all  sub- 
stances in  a state  of  ignition,  are  self-luminous. 
The  moon,  the  planets,  and  all  substances  which 
are  not  on  fire,  are  non-lurainous.  But  non-lumi- 
nous  bodies  are  rendered  luminous  and  visible 
when  they  receive  light  from  luminous  bodies. 
Titus,  the  moon  and  the  planets  become  luminous 
and  visible  when  the  sunshines  upon  them;  and 
they  then  perform  the  ofiice  of  self-luminous  bodies 
by  reflecting  the  light  they  receive.  In  like  man- 
ner all  substances  are  made  luminous,  and  reflect 
light  when  they  are  lit  up,  either  directly  by  a 
self-luminous  body,  or  indirectly  by  the  reflected 
light  from  a non-luminous  body.  The  intensity  of 
direct  light,  however,  is  very  small  when  com- 
pared with  the  direct  light  from  a self-luminous 
body. 

The  sun  sends  off  his  light  to  the  utmost  boun- 
dary of  his  universe;  supplying  the  planets,  their 
satellites,  and  the  comets,  with  light  and  heat, 
and  thus  rendering  them  luminous  and  visible. 

When  the  sun  is  absent  from  us,  when  no  star 
is  seen  in  the  heavens,  and  no  luminous  point  ia 
visible  on  the  earth,  then  the  world  around  us  is 
steeped  iu  gloom,  and  the  beauty  of  creation  is  obli- 
terated by  the  dreadful  darkness.  What  a chaos  the 
world  would  be,  aud  how  soon  beauty  and  life 
would  fade  and  vanish  if  it  remained  in  this  state ! 
But  at  the  dawu  of  light  the  gloomy  pall  which 
darkness  spreads  over  nature  gradually  disperses : 
the  radiant  beams  of  the  rising  sun  flood  the  sky 
with  light,  illuminate  the  earth,  tip  the  clouds 
with  golden  and  crimson  colours,  clothe  the  earth 
with  verdure,  paint  the  hills  aud  the  fields  with 
the  richest  hues,  awake  the  birds  to  melody,  aud 
mankind  to  life  and  activity. 

“ Hail,  holj  light!  ” 

According  to  the  theory  of  the  illustrious  New- 
ton, light  consists  in  the  emission  from  lumiuous 
bodies  of  extremely  minute  particles  of  matter, 
projected  iuto  and  moving  through  space  iu  all 
directions,  and  in  straight  lines,  with  amazing 
velocity. 

According  to  the  Huygenian  theory,  light  con- 
sists in  the  excitation,  by  luminous  bodies,  of  a 
regular  undulatory  motion  in  the  highly  atten- 
tuated  ethereal  medium  which  is  supposed  to  per- 
vade the  universe. 

In  the  latter  system,  the  primitive  impulsion  by 
the  luminous  body  is  supposed  to  impart  a vibra- 
tory motion  to  the  continuous  particles  of  ether, 
which,  on  account  of  their  extremely  clastic 
nature,  propagate  their  vibrations  to  other  adjoin- 
ing particles,  which  again  communicate  their 
vibrations  to  others ; and  so  the  waves  or  undula- 
tions mingle  and  commingle,  like  the  waves  of 
and  of  Round,  throughout  the  utiivcrenily. 


dift’uscd  ethereal  fluid.  The  undulatory  theory, 
first  originated  by  Huygens,  affords  such  facilities 
for  explaining  electrical  and  other  phenomena, 
and  coincides  so  remarkably  with  facts,  that, 
chiefly  through  the  researches  of  the  late  Df. 
Thomas  Young,  it  is  now  received  by  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  science  as  the  true  physical 
theory,  the  same  as  gravitation. 

The  undulations  propagated  through  ether 
excite  iu  the  nerves  of  the  eye  the  sensation  of 
light  in  the  same  manner  that  the  vibrations  in 
the  atmosphere  excite  in  the  nerves  of  the  ear  the 
sensation  of  sound.  Thus  light  is  an  influence 
capable  of  entering  the  eye  aud  of  aflecting  it 
with  the  sense  of  vision;  aud  of  all  our  senses  the 
sense  of  light  is  the  most  perfect.  By  its  action 
on  the  nerves  of  the  eye  we  are  enabled  to  view, 
and  so  become  acquainted  with,  the  forms  and 
colours  of  surrounding  nature. 

The  ancients  were  of  opinion  that  light  tvas 
propagated  from  a luminous  body  to  a distance  in- 
stantaneously. This  was  also  the  opinion  of  the 
moderns  until  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  or 
the  beginniug  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
1620,  Bacon  published  his  immortal  work,  the 
Novum  Organum,  “ which,”  Lord  Campbell  says, 
“ had  engaged  his  thoughts  for  thirty  years,  and 
which  he  had  twelve  times  transcribed  with  his 
own  hand.”  In  the  second  book  of  this  work  he 
suggests  that  light  must  occupy  a certain  interval 
of  time  in  its  propagation,  lie  says:  “It  pro- 
duces in  me  a doubt  whether  the  face  of  the 
serene  and  starry  heavens  be  seen  at  the  instant 
it  really  exists,  or  not  till  some  time  later;  aud 
whether  there  be  not,  with  respect  to  the  heavenly 
bodies,  a true  time  and  an  apparent  time,  no  less 
than  a true  place  and  an  apparent  place,  as  astro- 
nomers say,  on  account  of  parallax.  For  it  seems 
incredible  that  the  species  or  rays  of  the  celestial 
bodies  can  pass  through  the  immense  interval 
between  them  and  us  in  an  instant,  or  that  they 
do  not  even  require  some  considerable  portion  of 
time.”  The  opinion  then  began  to  be  entertained 
that  light  has  motion — that  it  does  not  pass  from 
one  point  to  another  instantaneously,  but  in  a 
certain  “ portion  of  time.”  Various  determina- 
tions of  its  velocity  continued  to  be  obtained  by 
astronomers  until  1675,  when  its  actual  velocity 
was  discovered  by  Roomer,  a Danish  astronomer, 
from  viewing  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter’s  satellites. 
Exactly  the  same  result  was  subsequently  ob- 
tained by  the  discovery  of  the  aberration  of  the 
fixed  stars  by  Bradley,  which  confirmed  and  left 
no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  Danish  astronomer’s 
statement.  These  two  discoveries  are  reckoned 
among  the  finest  and  most  brilliant  achievements 
of  modern  astronomy. 

The  eclipse  of  the  first  satellite  of  Jupiter  is 
observed  16  minutes  26  6 seconds  later  when  the 
planet  is  in  conjunction  than  when  it  is  in  oppo- 
sition. That  is,  when  the  plauet  is  farthest  from 
the  earth,  and  the  satellite  enters  iuto  immer- 
sion, or  eclipse,  the  extinction  of  its  ray  takes 
that  time  longer  to  cross  the  diameter  of  the 
earth’s  orbit,  which  is  190  millions  of  miles,  than 
it  does  when  it  is  nearest  to  us.  From  this  fact  it 
results  that  light  travels  the  half  of  this  distance, 
or  95  millions  of  miles,  the  space  between  the  tun 
and  the  earth,  in  8 minutes  13-3  seconds.  Thus 
light  darts  with  the  prodigious  speed  of  192,000 
miles  per  second.  This  velocity  far  exceeds  every 
other  in  nature.  The  velocity  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent, according  to  Wheatstone,  is  propagated  at 
the  astounding  speed  of  286,000  miles  per  second. 
But  this  has  not  been  confirmed.  Messrs.  Fizeau 
and  Gouuelle,  from  experiments  made  by  them  in 
France,  found  it  to  be  110,000  miles  per  second. 
The  next  greatest  speed  is  that  of  the  planets  iu 
their  orbits.  OP  these  Mercury  is  the  swiftest,  its 
velocity  being  30  miles  per  second.  The  ratio 
of  this  velocity  to  that  of  light  is  as  1 to  6,-100. 
Brinkley  aud  Struve  have  determined  the  velocity 
of  light  to  bo  equal  to  191,515  miles  per  second, 
which  is  ^ijth  part  less  than  the  above  quantity; 
and  Sir  John  Herschel  says  that  this  determina- 
tion is  to  be  preferred. 

In  a clear  atmosphere  the  light  of  a small  taper 
may  be  seen,  by  the  naked  eye,  at  the  distance  of 
four  miles.  Consider  for  a moment  the  extent  of 
surface  that  that  little  taper  illuminates.  What 
is  the  extent  ? If  the  taper  wei-e  on  the  eai-th,  or 
on  the  sea,  the  area  illuminated  by  it  would  be 
a hemisphere  of  eight  miles  diameter  plus  the 
zone  of  the  dip  of  the  horizon,  which  may  be 
leit  out  of  this  calculation.  The  area,  therefore,  is 

— 100-53  square  miles;  yet  the 

eye  is  only  a mere  point  in  this  enormous  surface. 
Moreover,  the  diSusion  of  the  light  from  the 
taper,  mid  t^io  illumination  of  every  point  in  this 
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; area,  from  a state  of  darkness  to  light,  takes 
I place  almost  instantaneously, — in  a twinkling. 

The  enormous  velocity  of  light  is  beyond  our 
( comprehension.  It  is  more  than  a million  times 
t tho  speed  of  a cannon-ball,  which  would  take 
f seventeen  years  to  fly  from  the  earth  to  the  sun 
^ with  the  greatest  velocity  at  which  it  could  be 
I propelled ; yet,  light  traverses  the  same  distance  in 
1 less  than  8i  minutes.  The  swiftest  bird  would  be 
1 three  weeks  flying  round  the  earth, — nearly  25,000 
1 miles;  yet  light  travels  the  same  distance  in  one- 
L eighth  of  a second, — in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

1 It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  light  from  the 
1 nearest  fixed  stars  takes  five  years,  while  the  light 
I from  tho  most  remote  stars  takes  two  millions  of 
' years,  to  traverse  the  spaces  between  their  orbs 
and  our  own. 

The  velocity  of  light  is  entirely  independent  of 
the  source  from  whence  it  proceeds.  However  it 
. originates,  its  velocity  is  uniform.  Whether  it 
: comes  from  the  fixed  stars,  the  sun,  or  the 
planets,  still  its  velocity  through  space  is  found 
to  be  always  one  and  the  same.  Tnis  proves  that 
the  density  of  the  ethereal  medium,  by  which  it 
is  propagated,  is  equal  throughout  the  region  be- 
: tween  the  upper  boundary  of  our  atmosphere  and 
the  fixed  stars.  When,  however,  it  enters  the 
earth’s  atmosphere,  its  velocity  suffers  a slight 
; progressive  retardation,  owing  to  the  increasing 
dcn.sity  of  the  atmospheric  medium  down  to  the 
' earth. 

^ A ray  of  light  may  he  defined  as  an  infinite  por- 
tion of  a stream  of  light,  and  a pencil  of  light  as 
I a small  stream  composed  of  a collection  of  rays. 
A ray  of  light  is  so  fine,  that  it  is  millions  of 
times  finer  than  the  finest  line  we  can  draw; 
indeed,  it  is  so  fine  that,  like  a mathematical  line^ 
it  is  not  perceptible  to  the  senses. 

From  the  surface  of  luminous  bodies,  and  from 
the  surface  of  non-luminous  bodies  illuminated  by 
them,  rays  of  light  are  emitted  equally  in  every 
direction,  and  in  straight  lines.  Also  every  ray 
carries  with  it  the  exact  image  of  the  object  from 
which  it  emanates.  This  is  proved  from  the  fact 
that  the  sun  and  the  fixed  stars,  and  all  non- 
luminous  bodies  that  receive  light  from  luminous 
bodies,  are  equally  seen  from  every  point  of  obser- 
vation. 

If  the  sun’s  light  be  admitted  through  a small 
hole  into  a dark  room,  and  received  on  to  a white 
screen,  it  will  show  a small  round  luminous  spot. 
That  spot  will  be  the  exact  image  of  the  face  of 
tho  sun.  In  like  manner,  if  any  luminous  body 
be  held  behind  the  hole,  its  exact  figure  will  be 
seen  on  the  screen;  or  if  a pin-hole  in  a card  he 
held  before  the  flame  of  a candle,  the  figure  of  the 
flame  will  be  seeu  depicted  on  a sheet  of  white 
paper  if  placed  at  a distance  from  the  candle. 
Again,  if  a white  screen  be  placed  in  a dark  room, 
a few  feet  back  from  a small  hole  made  in  a door 
or  a shutter,  an  exact  picture  of  external  objects 
in  motion  and  at  rest,  with  their  colour,  will  be 
observed  on  tbe  screen.  But  the  picture  in  each 
case  will  appear  inverted.  This  is  easily  ex- 
plained.^ Each  ray  proceeds  from  the  object 
in  a straight  line  and  convLi  ges  to  the  hole.  Here 
all  the  rays  meet  and  cross  each  other,  but  do 
not  obliterate  the  image  that  each  carries.  Then 
each  ray  continues  its  straight  course  as  before, 
aud  diverges  to  tbe  screen.  Thus  tho  ray  from 
the  top  of  the  object  descends,  as  it  were,  and 
makes  its  mark  at  the  bottom  of  the  picture, 
while^the  ray  from  the  bottom  ascends,  and  marks 
its  point  at  the  top.  Hence  the  relative  positions 
of  the  several  rays  are  inverted. 

The  magnitude  of  the  image  in  each  case  will 
vary  according  to  the  distance  of  the  screen  from 
tho  hole.  The  greater  the  distance  the  greater 
will  be  the  image,  because  of  the  divergence  of  the 
rays;  also  the  smaller  the  hole  the  more  distinct 
but  the^  leas  bright,  ami  the  larger  the  hole  the 
more  bright  but  the  loss  distinct  the  picture  will 
be.  The  image  produced  from  direct  light  will 
be  more  brilliant  than  that  produced  from  indirect 
light : in  other  words,  the  image  of  a luminous 
body  will  be  more  brilliant  than  that  of  a body 
illuminated  from  another. 


TERRIBLE  DISASTER  IN  EDINBURGH. 

_ EDI^•BUEGH  hast  just  been  the  scene  of  a hor- 
rible catastrophe.  One  of  those  gigantic  tene- 
ments in  the  High-street,— that  grand  old  street 
which  connects  the  Palace  of  Ilolyrood  with  the 
castle, — has  fallen,  and  in  its  fall  has  buried  the 
bodies  of  its  ill-fated  inhabitants.  Up  to  tbe 
period  at  which  we  write,  twenty-nine  lives  have 
been  lost,  fourteen  persons  have  escaped  with  in- 
juries more  or  less  severe,  .ind  too  or  twelve  nvo 

taiesmg. 

Tby  aceouuts  which  have  been  published  of  this 


terrible  calamity  cannot  be  read  without  exciting 
every  sentiment  of  pity  aud  compassion  for  the 
poor  suflerers;  and,  we  must  add,  a feeling  of  in- 
dignation. Had  an  earthquake  fallen  on  the  land, 
a storm,  a pestilence,  a fire,  a flood, — in  one  word,  a 
phenomenon  such  as  the  philosophy  of  oui*  juris- 
prudence cau  only  describe  as  a visitation  of  God, 
—then  it  would  bo  the  duty  of  tho  Edinburgh 
citizens  to  submit  to  the  terrific  disaster  with 
resignation.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  The 
night  was  calm  aud  frosty,  and  the  clear  moon- 
light shone  full  on  the  appalling  scene.  At  one 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  without  one 
note  of  warning,  this  house  of  seven  floors  fell 
into  the  street,  with  a tremendous  crash,  leaving 
a yawning  chasm,  with  its  dark  and  ghastly 
shadows  standing  in  hold  relief  to  the  moonlight. 

And  now  arose  a scene  of  appalling  horror,  such 
as  we  have  not  the  heart  to  recal,  nor  the  lan- 
guage to  describe.  The  dead  aud  wounded  vic- 
tims were  slowly  and  painfully  dug  out  of  the 
ruins  by  the  men  of  the  fire-brigade,  who  were 
summoned  to  tbe  spot.  Portions  of  limbs,  sepa- 
rated from  the  parent  trunks,  were  here  and  there 
conspicuous,  among  the  loose  stones  and  timber. 
One  child  was  fouud  alive  between  the  dead  bodies 
of  its  father  and  mother  : a foot  or  an  arm  project- 
ing from  the  debris,  gave  an  iudication  to  the 
diggers  of  the  direction  in  which  they  ought  to 
work.  One  little  boy,  who,  by  such  means,  was 
discovered  under  a beam  that  had  to  be  sawn 
through  before  he  was  extricated,  told  the  fire- 
men, very  gallantly,  to  “ heave  away,  for  he  was 
ua  dead  yet.”  Respect  for  the  dead  had  to  give 
way  to  respect  for  the  living;  and,  at  sunset,  on 
Sunday  evening,  partly  from  the  still  impending 
danger  of  the  operat  ions,  and  partly  from  the  con- 
viction that  no  more  bodies  could  be  recovered  in 
life,  the  worn-out  excavators  had  to  suspend  their 
labours. 

The  house  whose  sudden  fall  occasioned  such  a 
fearful  loss  of  life  is  supposed  to  have  been  nearly 
300  years  old.  The  timbers  were  decayed  and 
rotten,  particularly  the  joisting.  To  all  external 
appearance,  indeed,  it  seemed  more  substantial 
than  many  of  the  old  houses  beside  it ; for,  by  one 
of  those  modern  refinements  in  shop  alteration, 
the  original  plaster  front  had,  to  some  extent,  been 
replaced  by  a front  of  ashlar.  Bub  its  general 
rickety  condition  had  long  been  palpable. 

It  is  stated  that  on  the  previous  day  (Saturday) 
Mr.  Cairns,  grocer,  observed  that  the  plaster  had 
scaled  off"  the  tops  of  some  pillars  which  supported 
the  roof  of  his  shop ; and  on  examination  he  dis- 
covered a small  rent  or  crack  in  the  arch  of  the 
adjoining  close.  No  alarm  was  felt  at  this  circum- 
stance; but  Mr.  WatherstOD,  builder,  was  sent 
for,  to  examine  it  aud  make  such  repairs  as  were 
thought  necessary.  Mr.  Watherston  set  some  men 
to  prop  the  roof  over  the  close,  aud  proceeded  to 
examine  the  doors  in  some  of  tbe  upper  stories,  to 
ascertain  if  any  sinking  or  twisting  of  the  floor 
had  occurred,  which  would  prevent  their  opening 
and  shutting  easily.  Nothing,  we  believe,  was 
found  to  indicate  that  any  change  had  taken  place 
at  that  time;  and  the  roof  of  the  close  having 
been  temporarily  propped,  Mr.  Watherston  left, 
after  promising  to  send  men  to  shore  it  up  on 
Monday  morning. 

We  are  not  going  to  indulge  in  lugubrious  re- 
flections on  tbe  cause  of  this  unspeakable  calamity; 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  much  blame 
clearly  rests  with  the  municipal  authorities.  As 
far  as  we  can  understand,  there  is  a Lord  Dean  of 
Guild,  who  has  ample  powers,  under  the  Edinburgh 
Police  Bill,  to  pull  down  all  such  ruinous  tene- 
ments on  a valuation  by  men  of  skill.  Could  the 
Dean  of  Guild  have  been  ignorant  of  tbe  dis- 
graceful condition  of  this  dilapidated  tenement  ? 
If  so,  was  not  this  culpable  ignorance  ? We  do 
not  know  the  duties  of  the  city  architect  so  well 
as  to  speak  with  confidence.  We  will  suppose 
that  the  conservation  of  old  buildings  does  not  come 
within  the  boundary  line  of  his  duties.  But 
there^  exists  in  Edinburgh  another  official,  the 
superintendent  of  streets  and  buildings,  who,  it 
should  seem,  must  have  some  jurisdiction  in  tho 
matter.  Are  his  duties  also  confined  to  the  care 
of  new  streets  and  new  buildings  ? It  is  highly 
probable,  we  suspect,  that  there  may  be  a division 
of  labour  between  him  and  the  Lord  Dean.  But 
if  such  be  the  case,  the  sooner  the  powers  of  tbe 
one  and  the  duties  of  the  other  are  conjoined  the 
better.  Between  two  stools,  says  tbe  old  saw,  we 
fall  to  tbe  ground.  There  is  nothing  so  effective 
as  undivided  responsibility.  There  is  no  difference 
In  principle  between  a railway-guavd  neglecting 
his  duty  and  a municipal  officer  neglecting  his 
duty;  aud  a railway-guard  is  bound  to  report 
when  tho  axlo  of  a carriage  is  in  n dangerous 
stato.  If  such  an  occurrence  were  unprecedented 


in  Edinburgh,  we  might  have  less  grounds  for 
complaint;  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  this  is 
the  third  flagrant  instance  of  such  a fatal  disaster 
within  tho  last  five  years. 

In  our  recent  articles  on  the  sanitary  condition 
of  Edinburgh  we  spoke  in  what  our  contemporaries 
considered  too  severe  terms  of  the  Edinburgh 
Town  Council ; but  here  is  another  illustration  of 
our  argument.  To  live  in  that  beautiful  city 
seems  like  going  to  sea  in  a crazy  vessel : the  risk 
is  imminent. 


VIGNETTES. 

Capitai  letters  in  ancient  manuscripts  were 
called  by  the  old  writers  viticulee,  or  vignettes,  in 
consequence  of  their  being  frequently  ornamented 
with  flourishes,  in  the  manner  of  vine  branches  or 
shoots.  Subsequently,  tbe  word  was  used  to  sig- 
nify any  large  ornament  at  the  top  of  a page.  In 
the  seventeenth  century,  all  kinds  of  printers’  or- 
naments— such  as  flowers,  and  head  or  tail  pieces — 
were  generally  termed  vignettes;  and,  more  re- 
cently, the  word  has  been  used  to  express  copper- 
plate engravings  or  woodcuts  not  enclosed  witliin 
a definite  border,  Rabelais  uses  the  word  to  de- 
note certain  ornaments  of  goldsmiths’  work  on 
tbe  scabbard  of  a sword ; and  our  countryman, 
Lydgate,  thus  employs  it  in  his  “ Bake  of  Troyc,” 
to  denote  the  sculptured  foliage  at  tho  sides  of  a 
window : — 

” And  yf  I shulde  rcheracn  by  and  by 
The  corve  knotes  by  craft  of  masonry. 

The  fresh  embowinp  with  verges  right  as  lyues. 

And  the  housyng  full  of  bachewines, 

The  ryche  coynyng,  the  lusty  tablements, 

Vinettes  running  in  casements.” 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  members  was  held  on 
Friday,  the  22nd  instant,  at  the  house  in  Conduit- 
street.  Mr.  Blom  field,  the  president,  occupied  the 
chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  on  ballot  elected 
members  of  the  association ; — Mr.  T.  M.  Davies, 
Mr.  George  Browne,  and  Mr.  P.  B.  Hayward. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  A.  Smith,  seconded  bv 
Mr,  Lewis,  the  recommendation  of  the  committee, 
thanking  the  Northern  Architectural  Association 
for  their  courtesy  iu  communicating  their  rules 
with  respect  to  professional  charges,  but  declining 
to  offer  any  opinion  on  the  same,  was  adopted. 

Tho  president  called  attention  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the  Pugin 
memorial  fund  was  about  to  be  closed,  aud  read  a 
list  of  subscriptions  from  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

A discussion  then  ensued  on  the  study  of 
geometry  in  connection  with  architecture,  in 
which  Mr.  Puraire,  Mr.  Blashill,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr. 
Lewis,  Mr.  Bunker,  and  other  gentlemen  took 
part,  illustrating  their  views  by  tho  use  of 
diagrams. 

At  the  conclusion,  a vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  Mr.  Parairefor  having  introduced  the  subject. 


ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

Reaeees  will  have  noticed  an  advertisement  of 
a new  Architectural  Photographic  Association, 
and  may  perhaps  desire  to  know  the  position  of 
affairs.  The  results  of  the  year  1860  were  far 
from  satisfactory,  owing  to  some  extent  to  the 
general  belief  in  the  dissolution  of  the  Society ; 
and  the  committee  hoped,  from  the  satisfaction 
which  was  expressed  by  subscribers  of  that  year, 
that  the  operations  of  1861  would  have  set  matters 
right.  On  the  contrary,  however,  the  number  of 
subscribers  still  decreased ; so  that  the  expenses, 
though  reduced  to  the  minimum,  excctded  the 
profits,  calculated  on  a larger  number ; and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  dispose  of  tbe  collection  of 
photographs  and  other  property  to  meet  the 
liabilities  incurred.  Tho  committee  were,  there- 
fore, obliged  to  decline  to  take  upon  themselves 
any  longer  the  responsibility  of  the  management; 
aud  powers  wore  accordingly  obtained,  at  a special 
generid  meeting,  to  wind  up  the  afi'airs  of  the 
Association.  At  the  same  time  certain  of  them 
agreed  to  form  a new  Association,  quite  distinct 
from  the  old  one,  and  which  in  its  method  of 
operation  should  very  nearly  resemble  the  Arundel 
Society.  Their  plan  is  to  procure  negatives  of 
fine  architectural  works,  both  abroad  and  in  this 
country,  not  otherwise  obtainable,  and  to  issue 
proofs  of  these  to  the  subscribers  (of  one  guinea 
annually).  The  exhibition  would  thus  bo  given 
up ; for,  as  the  number  of  pictures  each  year  would 
not  bo  very  great,  copies  would  be  sent  to  tho 
Arcbitectund  K-xliibitioi),  and  also  to  local  exhjbU 
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tionB  in  the  principal  ■provincial  toivns;  while  the 
committee  mnld  know  beforehand  the  exact 
amount  they  would  have  to  apend;  and,  as  the 
number  of  prints  issued  would  increase  as  the 
number  of  the  subscribers,  an  inducement  would 
be  held  out  to  them  to  make  exertions  to  obtain 
other  members.  It  is  proposed  that  the  works 
issued  shall  be  of  a strictly  professional  character. 
Subscribers  are  invited  to  propose  subjects,  of 
which  the  committee  will  make  choice. 


doings  in  paisley  abbey. 

A COEEESPONDENT  complains  of  the  course  which 
is  being  pursued  in  the  restoration  of  Paisley 
Abbey,  Scotland  “ In  the  space  between  the 
under  and  the  upper  windows  of  the  magnificent 
west  gable,  in  the  inside  of  the  abbey,  there  was 
a rosary  with  six  roses  in  bold  relief,  sculptured 
on  a stone.  The  escutcheon  is  in  shape  of  a cinque- 
foil, and  had  a rose  in  each  leaf  and  one  in  the 
centre.  The  rose  is  the  flower  of  flowers,  and  is 
symbolic  of  reason  and  silence,  a most  appropriate 
emblem  for  a sacred  edifice.  The  mode  adopted 
to  restore  that  symbolic  character  (tell  it  not  in 
the  Barony  of  Renfrew;  proclaim  it  not  in 
the  streets  of  Paisley)  was  a total  dwtruction  of 
the  centre  or  chief  rose,  and  substituting  and 
painting  the  unmeaning  initials  of  one  of  the 
firms  employed  and  ;paid  to  make  the  restorations. 
That  act  of  Vandalism,  I suspect,  has  been  done 
under  the  rose  in  one  sense,  and  above  the  rose  in 
another  sense.  The  proverbial  expression  ‘ under 
the  rose’  is  derived  from  the  confessional  j confes- 
sion being  always  made  under  the  symbolism  of 
the  rose.  The  chief  or  main  entrance  to  the  abbey 
is  by  the  door  in  the  west  gable,  which  was  under 
the  rose;  and  all  persons  entering  the  sacred  edi- 
fice, in  olden  times,  at  once  made  confession,  and 
that  confession  was  consequently  under  the  rose. 
I am  afraid  if  such  an  act  of  Vandalism  be  coun- 
tenanced by  the  committee,  they  will  not  obtain 
any  further  subscriptions  for  such  a mode  of  resto- 
ration as  the  destruction  of  a sculpture  as  old  as 
the  abbey  itself,  and  containing  the  symbolic  cha- 
racter of  Reason  and  Silence,  and  the  substitution 
in  its  place  of  a painter’s  sign  of  1861 — an  emblem 
of  vanity  and  impertinence.” 


SYMBOLICAL  CORBELS. 

At  Norton  Malreward  Church,  near  Bristol, 
now  being  renovated,  there  are  thirty-six  corbels 
outside.  Those  have  engraven  upon  them  various 
emblems  suitable  to  “ the  house  of  prayer  for  all 
nations.”  Since  some  may  wish  to  fill  up  corbels 
in  other  modern  churches,  and  find  difficulty  in 
choosing  subjects,  the  following  are  subjoined  by 
the  designer  of  the  Litany  Pattern ; — 

1.  A circle  (symbolical  of  Him  who  is  without 
beginning  and  without  end),  containing  within, 
the  symbol  of  redemption,  viz.,  the  cross  of  the 
Soly  Ghost,  implying  the  ever-blessed  Trinity, 
to  whom  we  cry  for  mercy,  Father,  Redeemer, 
and  sacred  Dove. 

2.  Serpent  on  a pole,  crow-shaped;  “From  all 
evil  and  mischief,  Ac.,  good  Lord,  deliver  us,” 
being  signified. 

3.  The  seven-branched  candlestick — the  Church 
universal. 

4.  Victoria  crown,  with  two  wreaths  (as  on  a 
shilling) ; V.  R.  in  the  centre ; date,  1861,  beneath, 

5.  Mitre — bishops. 

6.  Open  Bible  (with  “ Fear  God,” — Rev.  xiv.  7, 
graven), — priests. 

7.  Chalice— deacons. 

8.  Ducal  coronet  i Lords  of  the  council. 

Griffin ) All  the  nobility. 

(Being  partly  eagle,  partly  lion.  The  griffin  has 
a general  significance  in  coat  armour). 

9.  Magistrates  are  represented  by  even  scales 
of  j ustice ; icings  of  protecting  Providence  above 
the  scales. 

10.  Plough  ; scythe ; spade — farmers. 

11.  Sheaf  and  sickle — labourers. 

12.  Two  swords  crossed,  with  bugle  and  war- 
rior’s arms,  and  arrow  in  hand,  above  and  below — 
army. 

13.  Union  Jack  and  anchor — navy. 

14.  Physicians— serpent  enveloping  a club  held 
by  hand,  and  dart  of  death  broken  by  physician’s 
hand. 

15.  Pen  and  scroll;  “ Know  thyself,”  inscribed 
thereon — authors — press. 

16.  Index-finger  pointing  to  great  A,  and  ladder 
with  seven  steps  placed  against  one  branch  of 
tree — schoolmaster,  implying  the  tutor  is  the 
ladder  by  which  youth  reaches  the  fruits  and 
flowers  of  literature.  Little  can  be  known ; the 
%vholc  tree  is  not  compassed  in  school-days. 

17.  Classic  lamp,  with  seven-branched  candle- 


stick on  the  bowl  thereof,  implying  secular  and 
Biblical  learning  must  go  together— student. 

18.  Beehive — community. 

19.  Rector’sarms,Rev.W.P.Wait'^ 

20.  J.  IV.  Daubeny  ( Benefactors 

21.  Daniel  Cave  j”  church. 

23.  Robert  B.aker  I 

33.  Sir  Greville  Smyth,  Bart.  •••J  _ 

24.  Two  hands  joined,  and  dove  %vith  olive- 
branch— Unity,Peace,  Concord;  bundle  of  faggots. 

25.  Harp — Judah. 

26.  Elephant— our  Indian  possessions,  backed 

by  two  plantains,  and  marked  at  bottom,  V.  R.  I. 

27.  N 


All  nations. 

(Have  mercy  on  all  nations.) 


28.  Heart  with  flame-*-a  heart  to  love  and  dread 
Thee. 

29.  A wheel— Travellers  by  land. 

30.  Mariner’s  compass — Travellers  by  water. 

31.  Quiver  with  arrows — woman  with  child. 

32.  Olive  plants  and  distaff— young  children; 
boys,  girls. 

33.  Portcullis — prisoners  and  captives. 

34.  Cornucopim — kindly  fruits  of  earth. 

35.  P.alm-branch  and  crown— everlasting  life. 

36.  Triangle  and  circle  within — Trinity. 

The  carver  is  Mr.  Henry  Swales.  The  church 
has  a Norman  arch  of  much  beauty.  Subscrip- 
tions are  greatly  needed  to  complete  the  repara- 
tion of  the  building. 


DRAINAGE  FOR  SHREWSBURY. 

A coBGEsrONDENT  from  the  North  says,  — I 
observe,  in  a recent  Shrewsbury  paper,  that  the 
town  council  have  resolved  to  abandon  the  market 
question  for  the  present,  and  properly  commence 
a complete  system  of  sewerage,  as  advised  by  the 
Builder.  But  here  there  is  the  old  case  again,  of 
a splendid  opportunity  to  be  lost,  unless  ydu  step 
in.  The  council,  in  spite  of  opposition,  seem 
determined  to  adopt  the  scheme  of  their  own  sur- 
veyor;— a man  who  must  already  be  fully  em- 
ployed looking  to  the  interests  of  the  corporation 
above  ground,  and  cannot  have  had  much  c.xpe- 
rience  in  the  drainage  of  large  towns.  His  scheme 
and  estimate  is  of  the  most  costly  character,  and  Is 
to  resolve  itself  into  a question  of  one  or  two  out- 
falls into  the  river. 

Having  thus  persuaded  the  Shrewsbury  people 
to  set  about  drainage,  I hope  you  will  step  in  and 
point  to  the  opportunity  offered  to  do  something 
well.  A proper  sanitary  engineer  should  certainly 
be  employed,  and  all  the  latest  approved  appli- 
ances bo  brought  to  bear ; and,  above  all,  the  old 
plan  of  discharging  the  sewage  matter  to  waste 
and  befoul  the  river  (in  this  case  the  beautiful 
Severn)  certainly  should  not  be  adopted. 

If  all  the  sewage  of  Shrewsbury  be  thrown 
into  the  Severn,  there  is  no  mistake  but  Bridge- 
north  and  Bristol  (towns  lower  down  on  the 
Severn)  will  have  the  “benefit”  of  such  an 
arrangement. 


VENTILATION  OF  MINES. 

Our  readers  do  not  require  to  be  told  of  the 
necessity  that  exists  for  improved  ventilation  in 
our  mines  and  the  importance  we  attach  to  any 
good  steps  in  that  direction.  The  Cardiff  Times 
gives  an  account  of  an  experiment  made  at  the 
colliery  works  of  Messrs.  Nixon,  Taylor,  & Co., 
Mountain  Ash,  with  a gigantic  ventilating  appa- 
ratus, upon  a somewhat  similar  principle  to  that 
of  Struve. 

The  machine  consists  of  two  large  wrought-iron 
rectangular  pistons,  30  feet  by  22  feet,  inclosed 
in  a wood  air-chamber,  with  a stroke  of  7 feet  in 
length.  These  immense  pistons  work  horizontally, 
by  direct  motion,  and  are  supported  and  guided 
by  means  of  four  small  wheels,  which  run  on  a 
railway  laid  underneath;  rendering  the  motion 
exceedingly  smooth  and  easy.  Each  of  these 
pistons  weighs  thirteen  tons,  and  they  are  worked 
by  a steam-engine  of  150  horse-power,  with  a 36- 
inch  cylinder  and  a 6-feet  stroke.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  a steady,  uniform  motion,  two 
large  fly-wheels,  of  an  aggregate  weight  of  thirty 
tons,  are  employed,  and  the  immense  machinery 
works  with  a smoothness  and  ease  which  cannot 
be  surpassed. 

The  whole  of  the  experiments  could  not  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  out,  as  the  air  of  the  pit  had  not 
been  “ laid  on.”  The  machine,  however,  was  set 
in  motion,  and  took  its  air  from  the  top  of  the 
pit,  and  the  following  results  were  arrived  at.  It 
was  found  that  the  machine  produces  at  every 


double  stroke  the  enormous  amount  of  18,480 

cubic  feet  of  air.  We  saw  it  driven  up  to  12^ 
strokes  per  mintite,  which  gives  a volume  of 
230,000  feet.  This,  however,  can  bo  greatly  in- 
creased, BO  that  it  will  be  seen  what  an  immense 
quantity  of  air  can  be  e.xhausted  in  a space  of  a 
single  minute.  Each  of  the  cylinders,  as  we  have 
stated,  works  in  strongly-cased  wooden  chambers, 
the  lower  half  of  which  contains  336  intake 
valves,  and  the  upper  portion  the  same  number  of 
outlet  valves.  In  other  words,  the  lower  set  of 
valves  take  in  the  air,  and  the  upper  ones  dis- 
charge it.  The  area  of  each  valve  is  16  inches  by 
24  inches,  and  is  covered  with  lids,  with  a be.at  of 
an  inch.  The  width  of  the  chambers  is  30  feet, 
depth  22  feet,  and  the  length  11  feet. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  LONDON  FLOWERS 
AND  GREENERY. 

The  season  of  flowers  and  rich  foliage  has, 
for  this  year,  passed  away.  The  flower-shows 
of  not  only  the  higher  classes,  but  those  amongst 
the  artisans  and  others  in  our  town  suburbs,  the 
inhabitants  of  rural  villages,  &c.,  are  over ; and  it 
is  satisfactory  to  learn  that,  upon  the  whole, 
matters  in  every  way  have  progressed;  and  that 
amongst  the  working  part  of  our  population  there 
has  in  many  districts  been  a considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  societies  for  the  culture  of 
flowers.  In  many  parts  of  the  northern  and  other 
siiburbs,  there  are  very  fair  pieces  of  garden 
ground,  both  at  the  back  and  occasionally  the 
front  of  the  houses. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  North  London  and  other 
railways,  near  London,  plots  of  ground  are  offered 
to  the  men  who  are  employed;  and  by  this  means 
not  only  tbe  appearance  is  improved,  but  useful 
vegetables  and  very  fair  flowers  are  produced. 

Ill  some  directions,  at  very  short  distances  from 
town,  to  which  the  railway  fares  are  little,  plots  of 
land  have  been  divided  into  gardens,  which  are 
readily  let;  and  it  is  a most  agreeable  sight  in 
the  summer  evenings  and  on  holidays  to  see  work- 
men and  often  their  families  in  the  fresh  air, 
caring  for,  or  in  other  ways  enjoying  them- 
selves in,  those  pleasant  and  often  beautifully- 
kept  gardens.  A friendly  feeling  is  created 
amongst  those  who  are  thus  engaged,  and  much 
time  and  money  are  kept  in  this  way  from  the 
puhlic-housc. 

In  many  towns  which  have  become  thickly  built 
upon  in  the  centre,  suburban  gardens  arc  much 
in  use  amongst  both  shopkeepers  and  mechanics. 
These  arc  often  attended  to  by  boys  after  school 
hours,  and  by  the  elder  bi’anches  of  families, 
when  they  can  spare  time.  The  money  profits 
of  these  gardens  may  not  be  very  great,  but 
they  are  very  beneficial  in  other  ways.  In  the 
metropolis  large  numbers  of  City  clerks,  and  per- 
sons who  have  no  great  amount  of  salary  in 
Government  and  other  offices,  fix  their  homes 
in  Camberwell,  Kenningtou,  or  in  places  further 
away  from  the  City’s  smoke  and  din.  In  many 
instances  this  is  done  for  the  sake  of  the  little  bit 
of  garden  space,  which  is  a source  of  both  amuse- 
ment and  delight : none  more  keenly  relish  the 
beauties  of  tbe  country,  aud  trees  and  flowers,  than 
your  regular  Londoners.  Circumstances  often  limit 
their  experience  in  this;  but,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  railways  and  other  convenient  and 
rapid  means  of  transit,  we  find  those  who  can 
manage  it,  extending  their  pleasure  excursions 
to  distant  parts  along  the  coast  instead  of  Graves- 
end, and  to  Windsor  Forest  and  such  like  spots 
instead  of  Greenwich-hill. 

Notwithstanding  this  strong  inclination  for 
flowers  and  greenery,  there  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, in  the  metropolis  aud  our  large  towns,  a 
lack  of  education  in  garden  management,  not 
only  of  small  pieces  of  ground,  but  even  in  the 
more  limited  care  of  plants  in  balconies  and 
windows.  The  natural  difficulties  are  great,  for 
the  smoke  and  impure  atmosphere  are  no  less  in- 
jurious to  vegetation  than  to  human  life ; and  a 
skilful  gardener  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the 
management  of  flowers  in  such  a situation  as  Hat- 
field or  Bleuheim,  would  find  himself,  for  a time, 
much  puzzled  if  themanagementof  some  open  space 
within  two  miles  around  St.  Paul’s  were  confided  to 
him.  Mr.  Broome,  in  a little  book  on  the  culture  of 
town  flowers,  &c.,  remarks  that  twenty-five  years 
ago,  when  fresh  from  the  coimtry,  he  was  little 
prepared  for  the  difference  which  exists  between 
the  growth  of  plants  in  the  country  and  in  large 
towns  : those  which  in  the  good  air  grew  almost 
spontaneously,  would,  notwithstanding  the  pains 
bestowed  upon  them,  barely  arrive  at  maturity  in 
the  smoky  atmosphere  of  the  latter.  Great  dili- 
gence aud  perseverance  will,  however,  do  much, 
as  may  bo  seen  by  the  improved  produce  of  the 
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Tciuplo  Gardens,  and  some  other  plots  within  the 
metropolitan  boundary.  As  we  pass  through  the 
City,  it  is  extraordinary  to  witness,  in  seemingly 
most  unlikely  places,  various  plants  in  a most 
healthy  condition : in  better  situations  they  are 
withered  and  neglected.  This  is  chiefly  the  result 
of  skilful  management  and  much  attention. 
Although  now,  as  we  have  remarked,  flowers  have 
for  a time  passed  away,  it  is  time  for  those  who 
wish  to  succeed  afterwards  to  make  preparation  : 
it  may  be  therefore  useful  to  give  a list  of  the 
flowers  and  plants  which  experience  has  shown 
will  grow  within  half  a mile  of  our  metropolitan 
cathedral. 

Besides  chrysanthemums,  there  are  other  hardy 
flowers  which  will  thrive  in  the  London  smoke 
and  in  most  of  the  squares  and  small  gardens  in 
large  towns.  As  winter  flowers,  the  Christmas 
rose  and  snowdrops  bloom  well.  Then  come 
the  crocus  and  tulips,  the  primrose,  Virginian 
stock,  both  purple  and  white,  the  wall- 
flower (the  darkest  varieties  are  the  best),  the 
glaudiolus,  the  daffodil,  and  narcissus ; after  these 
the  white  candytuft,  the  yellow  alyssum,  the 
Iris  gcrmanica,  and  the  rocket.  Daisies  and 
heartsease  flower  a long  time,  to  add  to  the 
gaiety  and  variety  of  the  town  gardens.  The 
calceolaria,  intermediate  stocks,  scarlet  gera- 
niums, the  ageratum  Mexicanum,  the  dark 
clove  carnation,  which  is  very  hardy  and 
flowers  beautifully,  the  sweet  William,  lupi- 
nus  polyphyllus,  scabiosa,  antirrhinum,  polyanthus, 
foxglove,  and  lily  of  the  valley  do  well.  The 
fuchsia,  if  in  a shady  place,  in  summer  flowers 
tolerably  well ; but  both  this  and  the  mimmulus,  a 
famous  town  flower,  require  attention  in  watering. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  double  rocket.  Of 
course  the  cultivation  of  all  these  flowering  plants 
requires  much  care  and  management.  With 
regard  to  this  Mr.  Broome  gives  instructions 
respecting  manuring,  planting,  &c.,  founded  on 
the  experience  of  more  than  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury spent  in  contending  with  the  difficulties  of 
London  gardening.  Without,  therefore,  going 
into  further  particulars,  we  will  mention  the  names 
of  other  flowers  which  will  live  in  our  smoke- 
clouded  atmosphere: — Commoiipinks;  the  willow 
herb,  a very  showy,  common  flower;  mignonette; 
Michaelmas  daisy  ; double  sunflower;  sea  lavender, 
&c.  The  common  English  fern  thrives  in  shady 
places,  by  watering  every  day  in  hot  dry  weather. 
Hollyhocks  flower  so  ill  that  they  are  scarcely 
worth  trying.  Dahlias,  with  careful  watering  and 
thinning,  do  better;  and  in  the  autumn  the  chrys- 
anthemums form  a great  ornament  to  the  London 
gardens. 

As  regards  shrubs  and  deciduous  plants,  few  of 
them  do  well.  The  lilac  blooms  very  scantily 
but  serves  for  a green  screen  in  summer. 
The  japonica  answers  in  sheltered  places.  The 
euonymus,  except  after  very  severe  winters,  re- 
tains its  foliage  amongst  the  smoke.  The  box, 
holly,  and  privet  thrive  for  two  or  three  years. 
Rhododendrons,  the  hibiscus  rose,  the  daphne 
mezereon,  both  pink  and  white,  do  very  well. 

Amongst  forest  trees  nothing  suits  so  well  as 
the  Oriental  plane,  in  consequence  of  its  shedding 
its  bark  every  year,  by  this  means  getting  rid  of 
the  soot.  The  elm  and  thorn  flourish,  but  the 
Lombardy  poplar  better;  and  the  Irish  ivy  makes 
a good  cover  for  a wall ; but  the  Time  tree  grows 
very  badly  in  London. 

The  turf  seems  to  thrive  in  parts  of  London. 
In  the  Temple  Gardens,  where,  on  summer  even- 
ings, hundreds  of  children  and  others  walk  and 
play,  the  turf  looks  so  trampled  upon  and  withered 
that  it  seems  as  if  it  would  not  again  flourish ; but 
when  the  season  is  over,  with  breaking  the  bare 
places  about  3 inches  deep,  a slight  covering  of 
fine  mould,  sowing  with  mixed  lawn  grass,  and 
rolling,  it  looks  In  a few  weeks  as  green  as  ever. 
The  above  remarks  apply  to  a radius  of  about  a 
mile  round  St.  Paul’s ; but  with  each  mile’s  ad- 
ditional radius  vegetation  gradually  improves ; 
and  trees  and  flowers  will  grow  tolerably  which 
would  not  live  in  the  heart  of  the  City. 

Notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  the  general 
aspect  of  the  London  squares,  the  skilful  arrange- 
ment and  picturesque  appearance  of  the  trees, — 
take  for  instance,  Tavistock  and  Bedford  squares — 
it  is  clear  that  very  great  improvements  may  be 
made;  particularly  in  the  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn,  display  of  flowers,  and  flowering  plants; 
and,  in  the  winter,  of  a variety  of  evergreens.  This 
would  he  attended  with  some  expense ; but  we 
think  that  if  the  advantages  and  pleasure  which 
would  result  from  this  were  taken  properly  into 
consideration,  and  a spirit  of  rivalry  raised  be- 
tween the  beauty  of  one  square  and  another,  there 
would  be  found  no  difficulty  on  this  point. 

In  the  centres  of  several  of  the  squares  there  are 


arbours,  most  of  which  have  no  pretension  to 
ornament : others  are  decidedly  ugly.  The  foliage 
in  the  summer  partly  conceals  this;  but  in  the 
winter  the  objectionable  style  of  these  is  evident. 
Mr.  Broome  suggests,  that  glass  is  cheap  enough 
now;  and  the  cost  of  a light,  ornamental  frame- 
work would  be  but  a trifle  amongst  the  rich  in- 
habitants of  some  of  our  squares ; and,  no  doubt, 
conservatories  of  good  design  would  be  both  grace- 
ful and  useful  features  in  the  London  squares.  A 
hot-water  apparatus,  heated  with  coke,  would 
cause  no  nuisance  by  way  of  smoke.  The  cost  of 
this  would  be  very  trifling,  and  more  than  paid 
bythe  opportunity,  which  would  be  thus  afforded  by 
these  conservatories,  of  propagating  plants  through 
the  winter,  which  might  be  used  in  the  exterior 
decoration  of  the  grounds  in  summer. 

Some  of  the  statues  in  the  London  squares,  such 
as  those  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord  George 
Bentinck,  are  great  ornaments. 

The  offering  of  prizes  for  the  growth  of  flowers, 
in  the  houses  of  the  industrious  and  poorer  classes, 
has  been  found  to  answer  an  excellent  purpose  ; 
and,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  the  establishment 
of  a system  of  offering  prizes  to  the  gardeners  of 
the  squares  in  the  metropolis,  for  their  best 
general  keeping,  and  for  specimens  of  the  finest 
flowers  and  shrubs,  would  be  attended  with 
gratifying  effects. 


such  powers  are  much  required,  it  is  hoped  that 
they  will  be  successfully  adopted,  and  that  all  the 
benefits  anticipated  by  those  who  have  recourse 
to  it  will  be  the  result. 


SANITARY  PROGRESS  IN  EDINBURGH. 

The  necessity  of  doing  something  for  the  sani- 
tary improvement  of  the  closes  and  courts  about 
the  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  not  long  since  ex- 
amined and  described  in  the  Builder,  is  pressing 
itself  on  the  notice  of  the  city  clergy.  A memo- 
rial, signed  by  the  principal  clergy  of  the  districts 
of  Greyfriars,  St.  Giles’s,  Tron,  Trinity,  and  others, 
has  been  presented  to  the  town  council,  in  which 
the  memorialists  state — 

“ That,  in  most  of  the  wynds  and  closes  where,  as  is 
well  known,  the  houses  are  many  stories  in  height,  and 
densely  peopled,  the  inhabitants,  however  busy,  aged,  or 
feeble,  have  no  means  of  obtaining  the  necessary  article 
of  water,  save  from  the  public  wells  ■,  and  that  at  an  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  labour  which  prevents  their  pro- 
viding it  in  such  quantity  as  is  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  health,  cleanliness,  and  self-respect;  thus 
rendering  these  localities  the  seats  and  centres  of  disease 
and  immorality,  in  their  most  dangerous  and  loathsome 
forms. 

That  these  evils  are  greatly  aggravated  by  the  absence 
of  water-closets,  or  similar  conveniences  of  any  kind,  in 
these  tenements;  a circumstance  which,  notwithstanding 
the  operation  of  the  scavenger,  keeps  the  closes  in  a state 
of  filth  equally  revolting  to  feeling,  and  destructive  to 
health  and  morals ; and  which  renders  all  efforts  to  elevate 
the  character  and  condition  of  their  poor  inhabitants  com- 
paratively fruitless. 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists,  these  evils, 
so  disgraceful  to  a Christian  city,  can  only  be  effectually 
remedied  by  such  a legislative  enactment  as  shall  compel 
proprietors  to  provide  every  flat  of  such  tenements  with 
a supply  of  water,  and  the  conveniences  which  health 
and  decency  require ; and  as  it  is  well  known  tiiat  pro- 
perty of  this  description  referred  to  yields  a greatly  larger 
return  than  that  of  a superior  kind,  and  that  it  is  matter 
of  experience  that  even  an  increase  of  rent  is  secured  by 
the  addition  of  such  arrangements,  the  obligation  to  fur- 
nish them  could  not  be  considered  a hardship.” 

The  couucil  at  once  took  the  memorial  into 
consideration;  and  remitted  it  to  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost’s committee,  with  power  to  confer  with  the 
Lord  Advocate  as  to  the  desirability  of  introducing 
a Bill  into  Parliament  ou  the  subject. 


TASTE  IN  DESIGN. 

It  is  a great  distinction  between  true  and 
merely  imitative  or  adaptive  art,  that  those  who 
are  gifted  with  the  former  principles  impart  to 
the  most  ordinary  objects  an  appearance  of 
elegance,  refinement,  and  harmony.  A little 
observation  will  show  that  it  is  the  want  of  know- 
ledge of  those  rules,  and  a better  kind  of  art  edu- 
cation, which  cause  us  to  see  so  many  matters 
produced,  particularly  those  of  every-day  use,  which 
are  very  unsatisfactory. 

No  doubt,  the  art  manufactures  of  Britain  have 
improved  vastly  since  George  ll.’s  reign.  Even 
within  the  last  twenty  years  the  progress  has  been 
considerable,  notwithstanding  one  can  scarcely 
look  nt  the  breakfast  or  dinner  table,  or  in  the 
rooms^  of  dwellings,  into  shop  windows  or  manu- 
factories, without  being  annoyed  at  some  instances 
of  unfitness  or  want  of  consistency  in  the  design 
of  objects  which  are  displayed.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  body  and  the  handle  of  a teapot  which  have 
been  copied  from  a classic  vase  of  some  purity  of 
form : the  spout  is,  however,  of  the  true  English 


DRAINAGE  OP  LAND  ACT  OF  1861. 

It  may  he  remembered  that  a paper  was  read, 
of  which  we  at  the  time  gave  extracts,  at  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  in  the  session  of 
1859-60,  by  Mr.  Grantham,  entitled  “Arterial 
Drainage  and  Outfalls,’’  which,  besides,  laying 
down  the  principles,  in  an  engineering  point  of 
view,  advocated  a public  measure  being  legalized 
for  general  drainage;  and  it  underwent  some  dis- 
enssion.  In  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament, 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  G,  C.  Lewis  announced  that 
an  Outfall  Bill  was  being  prepared  for  introduc- 
tion to  Parliament ; but  it  was  found  that  there 
was  not  sufficient  time  to  devote  to  it  that  session, 
and  it  was  therefore  postponed.  During  the 
Smithfield  Cattle  Show  last  December,  a public 
meeting  was  held  in  London,  to  consider  the 
question  of  a general  Outfall  Bill,  and  a committee 
was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Government : 
the  committee  as  a deputation  waited  upon 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  then  Home  Secretary,  to  urge 
the  matter  upon  the  attention  of  the  Government, 
and  a Bill  was  prepared  by  the  Home  Office,  in 
which  Mr.  Bailey  Denton  and  Mr.  Grantham  were 
consulted ; and  it  was  brought  in,  and  passed  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  Since  it  has  become  law, 
some  applications  for  the  use  of  it  have  been . 
made.  Mr.  Grantham  has  been  appointed  an 
inspector,  and  the  powers  will  be  very  shortly 
brought  into  operation : as  the  necessity  for 


style  of  our  art,  of,  say,  a century  or  so  ago.  It 
has  the  eflect,  like  music  out  of  tuue,  of  producing 
unpleasant  feelings.  The  lid  is  also  out  of  keeping, 
and  does  not  agree  with  the  other  outlines.  In 
looking  at  this  example  of  an  appropriate  design, 
which  reminds  us  in  some  measure  of  the  African 
chiefs  who  assume  an  old  Euglish  cocked  hat  and 
a long-tailed  court  coat  with  the  native  attire  and 
adornments,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  use 
of  tea  had  not  been  introduced  amongst  the  famous 
old  Greeks,  in  order  that  we  might  have  had  the 
adv.antage  of  their  skill  in  devising  how  the  spout 
of  a teapot  might  be  fashioned. 

In  the  examination  of  several  manufactures  of 
pottery  and  other  goods  there  is  to  be  noted  an 
affected  imitation  of  the  antique.  When,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  to  devise  some  portion  which 
is  needed  in  the  present  day,  in  many  cases  the 
difference  is  as  manifest  as  the  comparison  is  un- 
favourable to  us. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  oil  lamps  which  were  in 
use  amongst  the  poorest  classes  of  both  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  contrast  them  with  some  which 
may  be  still  seen  in  the  houses  of  the  peasantry  in 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Here  is  one. 


A hundred  other  matters  might  be  mentioned, 
but  we  have  said  enough  to  hint  that  we  need 
to  have  introduced  into  our  manufactures  a feeling 
for  art  founded  upon  geometrical  principles,  and 
the  study  of  the  beauties  of  nature  combined  with 
practical  views. 

It  would  be  well  worth  while  for  those  who 
have  the  Government  direction  of  art-education 
to  offer  liberal  annual  prizes  for  the  best 
designs,  both  as  regards  colour  and  form,  for 
tea,  breakfast,  dinner  services,  &c, ; and  our 
beat  artists,  both  painters  aud  sculptors,  might 
do  much  iu  advancing  this  movement.  Michel- 
angelo, engaged  in  the  highest  departments 
of  painting  and  sculptor,  would  also  turn  his 
attention  to  matters  of  seemingly  lesser  note. 
Holbein  made  designs  for  personal  ornaments  and 
pieces  of  plate  ; aud  Benvenuto  Cellini  and  Albert 
Durer  practised  several  departments  of  art.  We 
want  something  of  the  same  spirit  in  England 
amongst  the  artists  of  the  present  day. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


THE  DISCOVERIES  AT  CYRENE. 

An  officer  on  board  one  of  her  Majesty’s  vessels 
in  the  Mediterranean  has  given  the  Scotsman 
some  particulars  of  a visit  to  Cyrene,  where  many 
interesting  discoveries  have  been  recently  made, 
the  results  of  which  will  soon  be  visible  in  the 
British  Museum.  He  says, — “ Suddenly,  and  on 
following  a curve  of  the  road,  we  found  the 
whole  face  of  the  mountain  side  on  our  left 
covered  either  with  huge  sarcophagi,  or  the  en- 
trances to  subterranean  chambers  for  the  dead. 
On  our  right  also,  where  the  ground  slopes  down 
to  the  rich  plains  of  marl  below,  the  debris  of  de- 
molished tombs,  with  shrubs  and  parched  herbage, 
covered  the  surface.  We  spent  some  time  in  the 
examination  of  this  city  of  the  dead,  and  we  saw 
much  that  was  instructive  and  curious.  The  en- 
trances to  the  caverns  were  in  most  cases  plain 
but  low  doorways,  flanked  by  the  simple  Doric 
column,  and  surmounted  occasionally  by  lions’ 
heads:  niches  also, outside, were  common.  Within 
were  recesses  of  every  form  and  size  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  dead,  and  all  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock. 

From  this  vast  assemblage  of  sepulchres  the 
road  still  curves  to  the  southward,  and  finally 
turns  again  to  the  eastward,  where  we  found  the 
encampment  of  our  men  a little  below  the  posi- 
tion of  the  ancient  Cyrene.  On  one  side  of  the 
ravine  were  to  be  seen  the  tents  of  our  men, 
and  on  the  opposite  slopes  were  the  remains  of 
caverns  occupied  by  Lieutenant  Smith,  of  the 
Engineers,  the  youthful  discoverer  of  the  antiqui- 
ties which  we  were  appointed  to  remove,  and  by 
our  carpenters,  headed  by  Mr.  Denison,  of  the 
British  Museum,  who  were  engaged  in  preparing 
caseo  for  the  reception  of  the  marbles.  We  reached 
our  destination  at  3‘30  p.m.;  and,  having  ex- 
changed some  greetings  with  old  and  new  friends, 
I extended  my  walk  some  500  yards,  to  the  ground 
indicated  to  me  as  the  site  of  the  buried  city.  A 
few  marble  monolith  columns  within  the  area  of 
a temple,  partly  exposed,  and  each  broken  ; a 
granite  column  j two  or  three  damaged  statues; 
ground  recently  disturbed,  and  many  honey- 
combed blocks  of  limestone  scattered  over 
the  surface,  formed  the  only  prominent  fea- 
tures of  this  remarkable  spot.  Yet,  beneath  this 
apparently  barren  surface,  at  a depth  sometimes 
of  10  feet,  there  were  discovered  some  of  the  most 
exquisite  examples  of  Grecian  sculpture.  On  my 
return,  I repaired  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Smith ; 
who,  since  the  month  of  December  last,  has  lived 
in  a cave  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Under  his 
bed,  and  about  the  cave,  were  deposited  most  of 
the  smaller  and  more  friable  products  of  his  exca- 
vations. A bleeping  infant,  with  two  or  three 
poppies,  from  which  the  petals  had  been  plucked, 
in  his  tiny  hand,  and  several  beautifully  chiselled 
female  heads,  with  the  hair  arranged  « VImpera- 
trice,  were  among  these  remarkable  remains.  I 
accepted  Mr.  Smith’s  invitation  to  occupy  a vacant 
corner  in  the  cave  with  the  view  of  escaping  from 
the  greater  exposure  to  the  night  air  which  a tent 
ensured. 


o*.v  jj.iu.,  a suuuea  emeuie  among  ii 
Arabs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fountain 
Apollo,  below  our  position  (opposite  to  which  stoi 
the  temple  of  the  same  name,  the  source  of  W 
Smith’s  most  valuable  relic,  the  statue  of  the  g( 
to  whom  the  temple  was  dedicated),  roused  evei 
occupant  of  our  tents;  and  it  was  quickly  reporti 
that  the  impatience  with  which  the  Arabs  bo 
our  too  liberal  use  of  their  treasured  fountain  hi 
now  changed  into  resistance. 

*♦*#*# 

I spent  the  day  in  visiting  the  ruins  of  tl 
ancient  Apollonia,  once  the  sea  fort  of  Cyren 
and  now  called  Marsa  Sousa.  No  human  agent 
could  have  effected  such  complete  demolition  ; 
the  ruins  of  this  city  present.  The  soil  has  doi 
much  to  entomb  the  remains  of  Cyrene  bi 
here  the  huge  blocks  of  stone  lie  exposed,  ar 
m such  confusion  as  one  may  imagine  to  ha^ 
been  the  result  of  an  earthquake.  At  the  westei 
extremity  of  the  surrounding  walls,  parts 
which  still  remain  to  exhibit  tbe  wonderf 
masonry  of  these  remote  ages,  there  are  to  1 
seen  some  fine  marble  columns,  with  their  Dor 
capitals,  prostrate  and  broken,  within  the  bom 
dary  of  the  temple.  From  this  elevated  point 
commanded  a view  of  the  entire  circuit  of  tl 
wall,  within  which  there  lay  the  blocks  of  stoi 
honeycombed  by  age,  and  utterly  swept  awj 
from  their  former  positions.  It  was  a curioi 
feature  of  this  remarkable  scene  of  destructic 
that  the  only  remnant  of  architecture  to  be  sec 
m this  general  view  was  the  simple  arch.  ui 
wards  ot  twenty  of  which  structures,  compost 
oi  SIX  or  seven  stones  only  on  each  side  of  tl 
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keystone,  appeared  above  the  general  wreck. 
There  are  several  islands  near  the  main  land, 
each  of  which  seems  to  have  been  quarried  for 
tbe  city;  and  on  them  are  to  be  seen  enormous 
masses  of  stone,  either  detached,  or  in  process 
of  separation  from  their  beds,  when  the  labour 
of  the  workman  was  arrested  for  ever. 


EMPLOYMENT  FOR  EDUCATED 
FEMALES. 

An  establishment,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Employment  of  Women, 
in  connection  with  the  National  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science,  has  been  open  for 
tbe  last  twelve  months,  at  12,  Portugal-strcet, 
Lincoln’s-inn,  W.C.  This  is  a law-copying  office, 
in  which  it  is  endeavoured  to  remove  some  of  the 
difficulties  surrounding  educated  and  independent 
women  seeking  remunerative  employment.  There 
are  many  businesses  into  which  their  services  are 
unfit  to  be  introduced  with  propriety;  but  we 
cannot  see  any  objection  which  exists  to  law-copy- 
ing and  writing  in  general,  ns  a source  of  female 
labour.  We  found  on  inquiry  that  there  are  a con- 
siderable number  of  respectable  females,  some  of 
them  young,  who  are  able  to  earn  an  amount  of 
income,  corresponding  with  skill  and  rapidity,  in 
copying  legal  and  other  documents.  Some  could 
gain  from  10s.  to  128.,  and  153.  a-week;  others 
more  than  this.  One  lady,  who  was  clever  in  pro- 
ducing very  beautiful  writing  for  lithographic 
purposes,  can  gain  from  353.  to  40s.  a-week.  At 
this  place  are  offered  strict  attention  to  business, 
punctuality  in  returning  papers,  and  careful  exe- 
cution of  work,  at  the  usual  charges.  Already  a 
few  of  the  leading  firms  in  London  have  expressed 
satisfaction  ; and  this  encourages  a hope  that  even- 
tually the  establishment  may  obtain  tbe  more 
general  confidence  of  the  profession.  It  is  not, 
however,  only  to  the  men  of  the  law  that  the 
offer  of  this  kind  of  work  would  seem  to  be  avail- 
able. We  saw  some  specifications  suitable  to  archi- 
tects, builders,  and  others.  Inventors  and  patentees 
might  also  usefully  furnish  employment  of  this 
kind.  Already  some  of  our  chief  publishers,  who 
require  to  send  a large  number  of  periodical  pub- 
lications through  the  post-office,  find  it  to  be 
economical  to  have  the  envelopes  and  covers 
directed  here.  The  cost  of  addressing  envelopes 
is,  we  believe,  5s.  per  1,000.  Public  institutions, 
and  certain  companies  and  societies,  who  are  re- 
quired to  make  large  and  regular  issues  of  circu- 
lars, would  find  it  of  advantage  to  aid  this  under- 
taking, The  number  of  female  students  in  the 
Reading-room  of  the  British  Museum  continues 
to  increase ; and  it  may  be  noticed  that  several  of 
the  ladies  are  engaged  in  transcribing  portions  of 
manuscript  seemingly  for  the  use  of  those  whose 
time  is  too  much  occupied  to  give  a long  attend- 
ance in  the  Museum. 


SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  DECIMAL 
CURRENCY. 

There  appears  at  the  present  time  to  bo  so 
favourable  an  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of 
decimal  currency,  that  I am  induced  to  offer  the 
following  suggestion,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
lead  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable 
system,  and  may  induce  a discussion  tending  to 
perfect  its  details.  The  project  has  at  various 
times  been  warmly  advocated  by  scientific  and 
practical  authorities;  but  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  its  adoption  have  been  hitherto  feared  to 
be  insurmountable. 

I hope  to  show  that  the  time  has  now  arrived 
when  this  system  may  be  introduced  with  advau- 
tage ; but,  as  the  explanation  of  my  views  may  ap- 
pear, at  first  sight,  to  complicate  the  question,  1 
request  those  who  enter  on  it  to  consider  it  with 
patience  and  care. 

Every  one  who  carries  copper  money  must  be 
rejoiced  at  the  convenience  afforded  by  the  with- 
drawal  of  the  old  copper  pieces,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  new  bronze  coins  of  not  half  the 
weight ; hut  it  appears  to  me  that  the  latter  can- 
not be  intrinsically  so  valuable  as  tbe  former, 
and  that  we  have  therefore  a claim  for  compen- 
sation. I am  not  about  to  discuss  the  exact 
weight  of  copper  or  zinc  to  which  we  may  be 
^ small  advance,  which 
introduction  of  the  decimal  system. 

The  allowance  I propose  is  that  we  should  have 
twelve  and  a-half  pence  to  the  shilling.  This 
would  give  twenty-five  pence  or  one  hundred  far- 
thmgs  to  the  florin,  and  one  thousand  farthings  to 
the  pound  sterling : we  need  no  more  as  the  com- 
mencement of  decimal  currency.  A new  coin  of  the 
value  often  farthings  would  greatly  facilitate  all 
money  transactions  as  soon  as  it  could  be  executed, 


though  for  tbe  present  it  might  be  dispensed 
with ; but  there  would  be  no  insuperable  difficulty 
in  recalling  threepenny  and  fourpenny  pieces, 
those  sources  of  constant  confusion,  and  substi- 
tuting a piece  which  might  be  called  a ten,  oi 
some  other  good  English  name. 

Were  the  change  now  suggested  to  be  brought 
Into  operation,  we  should  no  longer  require  to 
bring  farthings  into  pence,  ponce  into  shillings, 
and  shillings  into  pounds;  and  yet  the  actual 
alteration  of  tbe  coins  would  be  trifling : tbe 
pound  sterling  would  remain  the  integer;  and 
florins,  tens,  and  farthings  would  be  calculated 
decimally,  instead  of  the  old  plan  of  shillings, 
pence,  and  farthings.  The  shilling  and  sixpence 
would  remain  in  circulation,  the  former  counting 
as  fifty  farthings,  the  latter  as  twenty-five;  the 
penny  still  as  four  farthings,  and  the  halfpenny 
as  two.  The  halfcrown  might  also  remain,  though 
it  was  supposed  that  they  would  be  withdrawn 
when  the  florin  was  ready  to  take  its  place. 

Doubtless  in  this  alteration,  as  in  any  other, 
there  would  be  difficulties  in  the  first  trial : who 
has  not  felt  the  same  with  foreign  decimal  coinage  ? 
but  soon  the  confusion  has  vanished,  and  we  can 
hardly  believe  it  had  ever  caused  trouble ; and 
the  same  result  would  follow  our  adoption  of  the 
plan : much  time  would  be  saved,  and  many  errors 
avoided. 

As  the  florin  coinage  was  avowedly  introduced 
as  tbe  commencement  of  the  decimal  system,  the 
Government  would  not  in  all  probability  oppose 
any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  perfection ; but, 
when  the  scheme  is  fully  prepared,  they  would 
give  every  facility  for  its  adoption. 

The  Great  Exhibition  of  1862  is  too  near  to 
admit  the  hope  of  carrying  the  system  fully  into 
execution  in  time  for  the  opening ; but  it  would 
be  a very  fit  occasion  for  a commencement,  as  the 
facility  of  decimal  calculation  would  be  a great 
boon  to  our  foreign  guests. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  new  method  might  be 
acquired  in  a very  short  time ; but,  to  those  who 
adhere  to  the  old  system,  1 would  say  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  them  from  persevering  in  their 
course  ; at  the  same  time,  it  would  not  be  asking 
them  too  much  to  submit  to  the  hardship  of 
having  12J  pence  to  the  shilling  in  consideration 
of  the  public  convenience. 

Aethtjb  J.  Baker. 


VERNE  FORT,  PORTLAND. 

Amongst  the  most  important  of  the  various 
works  recently  undertaken  in  connection  with  our 
national  defences  must  be  mentioned  tbe  citadel 
of  Portland.  The  formidable  character  of  its 
ditch,  nearly  80  feet  deep  and  100  feet  wide,  and 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  for  a length  of  three- 
quarters  of  a mile,  has  attracted  many  a visitor 
during  the  past  summer ; and  the  casemated  bar^ 
racks,  now  rapidly  approaching  completion,  are 
not  of  less  importance.  The  works  in  connection 
with  this  fort  have  been  in  progress  for  the 
last  five  or  six  years;  but,  as  they  were  in  the 
hands  of  convicts  for  some  time,  very  little  pro- 
gress was  made  until  within  the  last  two  years, 
when  a large  portion  was  let,  under  contract,  to 
Messrs.  Jay  & Co.,  of  London,  contractors.  This 
contract  embraced  fifty  barrack -rooms,  44  feet  by 
20  feet,  and  intended  to  accommodate  twenty  men 
each ; and,  being  intended  to  be  covered  over  with 
earth,  are  necessarily  of  massive  description.  The 
walls  are  4 feet  thick,  of  ashlar  masonry,  and  are 
covered  by  arches  of  20  feet  span  in  four  9-mch 
courses.  The  whole  work  is  built  with  blue  lias 
mortar.  On  Tliursday,  the  2l8t  instant,  the  last 
course  of  bricks  of  the  casemated  barrack  arches 
was  laid  with  all  due  form  by  Captain  Stobherd 
and  Lieut.  Wynne,  Royal  Engineers,  and  Messrs. 
Shirras  and  Gray,  the  civil  officers  of  the  Royal 
Engineer  Department, 


A HEART  MONUMENT  IN  EWYAS 
HAROLD  CHURCH. 

The  monument  in  the  chancel  of  this  church 
has  been  opened.  This  monument  consists  of  a 
recessed  arch  in  the  north  wall.  The  effigy  beneath 
represents  a young  lady  of  noble  birth,  holding  in 
her  hands  over  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  the 
sculptured  representation  of  a casket,  such  as  was 
used  for  containing  the  heart  of  a deceased  person, 
and  occasionally  buried  at  a distance  from  the 
body.  On  removing  the  mortar  from  the  surface  of 
the  wall  there  was  discovered  under  the  upper  part 
of  the  effigy  the  smooth  face  of  a well-cut  stone 
of  considerable  size.  Again  the  slabs  were  re- 
moved, and  under  that  portion  of  the  second  slab 
on  which  the  bead  and  chest  rested  (and  which 
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was  not  moved  on  the  first  occasion)  there  was 
exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  a smooth 
squared  stone,  and  in  this  stone  a circular  hole, 
which  proved  to  contain  the  remains  of  what  were 
once  a human  heart,  a metal  casket  that  contained 
it,  and  a few  shreds  of  some  textile  fabric.  The 
cyst  stone  is  about  2 feet  long  and  5 inches  thick, 
smoothed  on  all  sides  except  at  the  back,  which 
is  rough.  The  circular  hole  or  cyst  is  5^  inches 
in  diameter,  and  rather  nearer  the  front  edge  and 
east  end  of  the  stone.  It  terminates  in  a rounded 
bottom,  something  like  a liuuiming-top,  and  pro- 
bably corresponding  with  the  size  of  the  casket. 
The  fragments  of  this  were  so  corroded  and 
broken,  crumbling  under  the  fingers,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  designate  the  metal  (probably  silver  or 
latteri),  or  the  shape,  probably  the  same  as  the 
sculpture  on  the  efligy.  The  whole  was  care.^uHy 
examined,  and  several  pieces  of  textile  fabric  of 
dillerent  kinds  of  fineness  were  discovered,  besides 
portions  of  a substance  resembling  the  crystal- 
lizable  part  of  fat,  and  dust  of  various  colours. 
A few  fragments  were  preserved  to  send  to  the 
Archfcological  Society,  and  the  rest  was  carefully 
restored  to  its  long  resting-place,  the  effigy  re- 
placed, and  the  monument  restored  to  its  original 
state.  It  should  be  stated  that  on  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  slab,  resting  on  the  cyst  stone,  and 
just  over  the  cyst  itself,  was  the  delineation  of  a 
heart,  apparently  in  white  paint.  The  effigy  is  4 
feet  8 inches  long,  lying  with  the  head  to  the 
west,  and  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  age  of 
Edward  II.,  from  1307  to  1327. 


IRISH  BTHLDING  NEWS. 

Veey  extensive  additions  are  about  to  be  made 
to  the  constabulary  depot,  Phmnix  Park,  according 
to  the  de.signs  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Owen,  architect  to  the 
Board  of  Works.  The  existing  buildings  are  dis- 
posed principally  in  two  long  blocks,  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  The  additions  will  extend 
each  block,  and  will  return,  so  as  with  a small  ex- 
tent of  boundary  wall  to  complete  a rectangle, 
the  area  of  which  will  be  about  thirteen  acres. 
The  new  buildings  will  cover  about  400  squares, 
and  will  embrace  quarters  for  commandant  and 
adjutant,  medical  officer  and  barrack-master, 
officers  mess  and  quarters,  sergeants’ mess,  school 
and  dormitories,  and  two  ranges  of  stabling. 
The  Bo.ard  permitted  the  builders  who  propose 
competing  for  the  works  to  elect  a surveyor  to  act 
as  their  representative  in  taking  out  the  quanti- 
ties, in  connection  with  one  of  the  Board’s  officers; 
and,  at  a meeting^  of  the  builders,  held  for  this 
purpose,  Mr,  W illiam  Doolin  was  unanimously 
elected  from  amongst  a large  number  of  candi- 
dates. Mr.  Doolin  and  Mr.  Franklin,  the  officer 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  are  at  present  en- 
gaged in  taking  out  the  quantities,  a considerable 
portion  of  which  is  already  completed. 

The  new  B.C.  Church  of  St.  Michael,  Tipperary, 
has  lately  been  consecrated.  The  plan  is  a rect- 
angle,  consisting  of  nave,  side  aisles,  chancel, 
porches,  and  sacristy.  In  the  south-west  angle 
stands  a tower  and  spire,  165  feet  high  to  the 
cross.  The  church  is  140  feet  long,  and  65  feet 
wide  in  the  clear.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the 
side  aisIes^ by  arcades  of  seven  arches  each.  The 
chancel,  aisles,  and  passages  are  paved  with  en- 
caustic tiles.  The  windows  throughout  are  of 
stained  glass. 

THE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  DERBY. 

At  a dinner  to  the  late  mayor,  a speech  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Bass,  M.P.,  in  course  of  which 
be  said,  he  was  happy  to  find,  from  a return  fur- 
nished him  by  the  clerk  to  the  Local  Board  of 
Health,  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town, 
owing  to  the  improvements  made  during  the  last 
few  years,  was  very  satisfactory.  That,  he  con- 
tinued, is  a most  important  fact;  for,  when  we 
find  that  the  King  of  Portugal  died  in  bis  royal 
palace,  amidst  all  its  costly  elegance  and  state,  of 
typhus  fever,  we  may  well  rejoice  that  in  Derby 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants  is  so  well  cared  for, 
and  that  the  members  of  the  Corporation  and 
Board  of  Health  are  not  unmindful  of  the  duties 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  perform. 

In  order  to  show  what  has  been  done  to  aftord 
ground  for  this  congratulation,  we  may  here  state 
that  the  Bedford  authorities  lately  obtained  from 
those  of  Derby  replies  to  certain  queries  on  sani- 
tary subjects,  which  we  shall  now  give  in  a con- 
densed form.  The  area  of  the  borough  of  Derby 
is  about  200  acres : the  population  is  50,000 ; and 
the  number  of  houses  10,000.  The  main  drainage 
works  done  during  the  last  eight  years,  by  various 
contractors,  from  plans  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence ^of  the  borough  surveyor,  Mr.  T.  C. 


THR  BUILDER. 

Thorhurn,  extend  to  nearly  thirty  miles ; and,  in 
all,  including  street  improvements,  &c.,  there  has 
been  expended  a sum  of  23,235^.  on  such  works. 
The  money  was  borrowed  for  terms  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty  years,  and  at  rates  of  interest 
not  exceeding  four  and  a half  per  cent.  The 
average  general  district  rate  levied  for  several 
years  past  has  been  only  Is.  Od.  in  the  pound. 
The  works  have  been  done  with  a view  to  further 
extension  in  most  parts  of  the  town,  and  car- 
ried out  as  parts  of  a comprehensive  scheme  of 
street  drainage.  The  Local  Board  have  not  carried 
out  any  general  scheme  of  house  drainage,  but 
have  left  this  pretty  much  to  be  executed  by  the 
owners  themselves  (where  there  were  no  com- 
plaints), and  many  of  these  owners  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  sewers  provided  at  the  public 
expense. 

And  now,  as  to  the  result  of  these  sanitary 
labours.  The  death  rate,  in  the  year  1841,  was 
27-85  in  1,000;  in  1817,  2812  in  1,000;  and  in 
1848,  30-12  in  1,000;  whereas  now  it  is  only 
about  21  in  1,000. 

Were  this,  we  may  add,  but  one  solitary  in- 
stance of  the  beneficial  results  of  sanitary  im- 
provements, it  might  be  alleged  to  have  been 
merely  an  accidental  coincidence;  but  the  same 
result,  as  will  appear  from  our  columns,  for 
years  past,  has  been  again  and  again  realized,  in 
precisely  the  same  way,  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  improvements  effected. 
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YORK. 

riNAI,  SETTLEMEIxT  OF  THE  LENDAX  BRIDGE 
QUESTION. 

Tiie  York  City  Council  have  at  length  unani- 
momly  decided  that  the  propo.sed  girder-bridge 
shall  be  altogether  abandoned;  and  that  a cast- 
iron  bridge,  as  designed  by  Mr.  Page,  shall  be 
erected  in  its  stead.  The  additional  expenditure, 
it  appears,  will  not  exceed  5,500/. ; whilst  the 
bridge  itself,  according  to  the  local  Herald,  “ will 
be  a model  of  stability,  lightness,  and  elegance 
combined.”  The  estimate  of  5,500/.  has  been  ob- 
tained from  the  following  calculations : — 

Alteration  of  approaches  on  Lendal  side  ^172  0 

New  iron  bridge 6,1170  0 

Railing  to  approaches  to  ditto  350  2 

Extension  of  bridge  under  roadway 40  0 

Wing  wall  on  city  walls  side  197  10 

Filling  in  with  ballast  100  0 

Wall  on  Tanner’s  Moat  side  230  0 

Backing  to  present  foundations sso  0 

Engineering  aud  contingencies 730  lO 

Deduct:—  .^9,600  0 

Amount  still  due  on  contract  for  girder- 

bridge .^'2,000  1 . „ 

Old  materials 600  f ® 

Saving  of  Masonry  scuj 

.^.5,500  0 

According  to  the  plan  which  the  council  have 
adopted,  the  new  bridge  will  be  erected  8 feet 
nearer  the  Waterworks  Tower  than  the  girder- 
bridge;  but  there  will  still  be  a space  of  10  feet 
3 inches  between  the  bridge  and  the  tower;  thus 
providing  for  the  continuance  of  a carriage-road 
down  Lendal  Hill,  and  retaining  the  present 
approach  to  the  Esplanade. 

Arrangements,  we  understand,  have  been  made 
with  Mr.  Page,  who  will  take  the  whole  responsi- 
bility of  the  work  upon  himself;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  bridge  will  be  completed 
by  the  Ist  of  May. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  work  will  be  about 
30,000/.,  and  the  annual  revenue  raised  from  tolls, 
it  is  expected,  will  amount  to  1,200/.  or  1,400/. 


ENTERTAINMENTS. 

“ Mathews  at  Home*'  in  Her  Majesty’s  Concert- 
room.  — Mr.  Charles  Mathews  belongs  to  the 
architects;  and,  now  that  he  is  “at  Home”  with 
Mrs.  Charles  Mathews,  be  makes  this  clear ; and,  in 
so  doing,  gives  an  additional  reason  why  we  should 
cheer  them  on  in  their  new  course,  and  invite  our 
readers  to  go  and  hear  and  see  them  for  them- 
selves. His  father  had  been  “drawing  houses,” 
as  he  says,  all  his  life,  and  he  thought  his  son 
might  do  the  same  in  another  way.  So  the  said 
son  was  sent  to  the  elder  Pugin;  and,  in  due  time, 
had  a fine  opportunity  to  visit  Italy,  through  the 
friendship  of  Lord  Blessington,  and  to  see  all  its 
wonders  under  good  auspices.  Afterwards  going 
to  work  in  earnest,  he  obtained  the  appointment 
of  district  surveyor  of  Bow  and  Bethnal-green, 
which  he  worked  for  three  years;  the  fees  amount- 
ing to  some  40/.  a year.  “ Shade  of  Vitruvius,”  he 
exclaims,  “ is  this  architecture  ? ” The  difficulty 
he  found,  moreover,  in  obtaining  these  fees,  is 
ludicrously  illustrated,  but  not  exaggerated ; and 
Mrs.  Mathews  personates  an  irate  laundress  called 


on  for  a fee,  whom  many  a district  surveyor  has 
met  with.  As  architect  to  an  Iron  Mining 
Company,  he  erected  some  buildings ; and,  more 
wonderful  still,  as  he  thinks,  they  are  still 
standing.  Here  his  endeavours  in  that  direction 
ceased.  Architecture  wouldn’t  pay;  and  the 
drawing-hoard  was  left  for  other  boards,  which 
enabled  him  to  carry  out  his  designs  more 
quickly.  All  the  after  events  of  bis  life  are 
touched  on  and  illustrated,' — as  well  with  the 
bnish  of  Mr.  O'Connor  from  Mr.  Mathews’s 
sketches,  as  by  rapid  personations  by  himself  and 
Mr.s,  Mathews,  who  most  materially  and  grace- 
fully aids  the  success  of  the  evening.  One  of  the 
best  of  the  tahleaux  is  the  representation  of  an 
act-drop  for  Lord  Normanby’s  Teatro  San  Cle- 
mente, designed  and  originally  partly  painted  by 
our  entertainer.  Mrs.  Mathews’s  best  persona- 
tions are  “ A lady’s  maid  under  difficulties,”  and 
“Jemima  Cox,  a Yankee  gal,”  of  extreme  type; 
and  very  excellent  these  are.  Mr.  Mathews  does 
not  omit  reference  to  bis  financial  troubles  ; and 
this,  although  told  with  careful  taste,  and  in  a 
tone  not  of  vaunt,  but  warning,  is  the  part  we 
would  have  shortened : it  tends  to  depress  the 
audience.  The  remainder  of  the  entertainment 
displays  his  varied  acquirements  and  powers  in  a 
remarkable  manner,  as  actor,  singer,  dancer,  and 
linguist ; and  will  give  a pleasant  evening  to 
thousands. 


NEWSTEAD  ABBEY. 

Extensive  w’orks  have  been  going  on  here 
during  the  summer  for  Mr.  F.  Webb.  According 
to  the  Sheffield  Independent,  the  Abbey  has 
been  lighted  with  gas  and  heated  with  hot  water 
apparatus,  and  the  interior  renovated  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  M.  G.  Hadfield.  The  new  stables 
and  offices,  an  extensive  pile  of  buildings,  contain- 
ing stalls  for  twenty  horses,  and  carried  out  so  as 
to  harmonize  with  the  abbey,  are  about  to  he  built, 
the  contract  having  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Craven 
Brothers,  of  Sheffield,  and  the  works  are  to  be 
commenced  at  once.  Mr.  Hadfield  has  also  in- 
structions to  prepare  designs  for  the  new  gate- 
house and  entrance  on  the  high  road,  near  the 
well-known  Hut  on  Sherwood  Forest. 


PROPOSED  NEW  ROAD  THROUGH 
HYDE  PARK. 

On  Tuesday  a public  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Vestry  Hall,  Paddington,  to  consider  the  expe- 
diency of  having  a subway  through  Hyde  Park,  to 
connect  Paddington  and  Bayswater  with  Bronip- 
ton  and  South  Kensington.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wortley  presided.  The  chairman  announced  that 
ho  bad  bad  an  interview  with  Mr.  Cou-per,  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  and  that  gentle- 
man bid  him  mention  to  the  meeting  that  he 
saw  no  objection  to  a road  or  subway  proposed  by 
Miss  Martin,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Martin,  the 
artist.  Mr.  Cowper  saw  no  objection  to  a subway 
to  pass  under  the  middle  walk  from  Lancaster 
Gate  to  the  Coalbrook  Dale  Gates.  He  had  had  a 
level  of  the  property  taken,  and  found  that  there 
was  no  engineering  difficulty,  He  had  pointed  out 
to  Mr.  Cowper  that  it  would  be  a great  advantage, 
because  the  present  road  down  Park-lane  was  not 
sufficient  to  accommodate  the  traffic  in  that  direc- 
tion. In  respect  of  providing  the  required  road, 
Mr,  Cowper  seemed  disposed  to  meet  him  and 
those  who  acted  with  him;  aud  he  had  been  in- 
formed since  his  interview  that  at  present  he  was 
even  more  disposed  to  assist  them  than  he  was  at 
the  time  when  that  interview  took  place. 

Mr.  Roche,  in  proposing  the  first  resolution, 
recommended  the  meeting  not  to  insist  on  any 
particular  project.  It  would  be  more  respectful  to 
the  First  Commissioner  to  leave  that  an  open 
question  for  the  present.  Ho  thought  that  there 
could  he  no  doubt  of  the  necessity  for  a new  road. 
It  was  required  at  that  moment,  and  would  be 
much  more  necessary  during  the  Great  Exhibition 
next  year.  The  speaker  concluded  by  proposing 
a resolution  to  the  effect  that,  Laving  regard  to 
the  increase  of  western  London  of  late  years,  and 
the  formation  of  large,  populous,  and  wealthy  dis- 
tricts on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  Hyde-park 
and  Kensington-gardens,  which  districts  were  at 
present  separated  from  each  other,  and  had  their 
traffic  impeded  by  want  of  a direct  communication, 
that  meeting  was  of  opinion  that  a public  road 
had  become  an  object  of  urgent  necessity;  and 
should,  if  possible,  be  made  before  the  opening  of 
the  Exhibition. 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  a large  majority. 

Mr.  D’lffanger  proposed  a resolution  for  a 
deputation  to  Mr.  Cowper,  which  was  carried. 
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Bankside  in  Olden  Time. 


CHANGES  IN  BANKSIDE,  SOUTHWARK, 
AND  LAMBETH. 

Mary  changes  have  occurred  within  the  last 
few  years  along  the  “Bankside,'’  in  Lambeth 
parish : great  improvements  are  going  on  now, 
and  others  still  more  important  may  be  expected 
when  the  Main  Drainage  and  embankment  plans 
have  been  completed,  rendering  that  which  was 
within  the  memory  of  some  few  living  a dreary  and, 
in  parts,  impassable  marsh,  dry  and  wholesome. 
The  increased  bridge  and  railway  accommodation 
will  also  confer  benefits.  Not  a quarter  of  a 
century  ago  there  were  matters  of  antiquarian 
interest  which  have  during  that  time  been  removed 
from  this  district.  The  venerable  and  picturesque 
west  entrance  of  St.  Saviour’s,  and  the  nave,  with 
its  curious  Norman  details,  have  given  place  to  a 
less  sightly  pile  j and  not  far  off,  westward,  the 
remains  of  the  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Winchester, 
with  the  exception  of  an  oriel  window,  which  at 
times  may  be  seen  with  much  difficulty,  have 
been  removed.  On  this  site  have  been  reared 
warehouses  and  steam-mills  of  great  size  and 
strength. 

In  Queen  Elizabeth’s  days,  Lambeth  Church 
and  the  Palace  at  Lambeth  might  be  seen  from 
tlie  approaches  on  the  south  of  Loudon  Bridge. 
There  were  the  bear-gardens,  Shakspeare’s 
theatre,  and  other  places  of  amusement.  A well- 
known  view  of  London  at  that  time  shows  the 
open  nature  of  the  laud,  which  is  now  covered 
by  a dense  population.  A century  or  so  after 
the  time  above  referred  to,  we  have  a plan  which 
shows  that  but  few  houses  were  built  between  the 
old  bridge  and  Lambeth  marsh.  The  engraved 
copy  shows  that  on  the  extreme  east  of  the  picture 
are  the  Bishop  of  Winchester’s  park  and  gardens, 
thickly  planted  with  trees  (the  palace  stood  nearer 
to  St.  Saviour’s).  Here,  from  the  park  westward, 
one  side  of  the  scarcely  defined  roadway,  next  to 
the  Thames,  was  lined  with  a single  row  of  what 
would  to  us  seem  now  old-fashioned  houses.  Along 
the  margin  of  the  park  are  a ditch  and  what  seems 
to  have  been  a small  farm-building,  and  inclosed 
grounds,  trees,  &c.  Then,  on  a space  of  consider- 
able size,  environed  partly  by  a ditch  and  four 
square  pools  of  water,  called  the  “ Pike-gardens,” 
stand  two  circular  buildings,  open  at  the  top,  one 
marked  in  the  plan,  “ The  Bowll  Baytyng,”  and 
the  other  “The  Bear  Baytyng.” 

Through  the  hedge  which  is  at  the  west  side  of 
the  Pike  Gardens  there  is  a sort  of  stile,  and  then 
a ditch,  which,  in  a circular  sweep,  comes  north- 
ward. Another  ditch,  in  a serpent-like  form,  in 
part  lines  a road,  which  is  marked  as  leading  to 
“ Copt  Hall.”  This  communicates  with  a water- 
course leading  to  the  “ mill-pond.”  Near  are  two 
or  three  small  buildings.  Another  ditch  incloses  a 
piece  of  open  land,  which  is  called  “ Part  of  the 
Liberty  of  Guide  Parris  Gardens to  the  south, 
a ditch  forms  one  aide  of  a road,  which  is  lettered, 
“ The  waye  leading  to  ye  manor-house.” 

Here  is  a wide  roadway  going  to  Lambeth, 
With  houses  on  one  side,  and  a row  leading 
to  a ferry-boat  landing,  on  the  Thames  side. 
Several  boats  are  waiting  for  customers.  There 
arc  ditches  and  footpaths  towards  the  water. 
There  Is  an  open  space  here,  which  is  also 
called  “ Pary’s  Gardens.”  The  spelling  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  already  referred  to.  In  what 
may  be  called  a main  road,  which  intersects  the 
twp  portions  of  the  gardens,  is  a cross.  One  part, 
on  the  north-east  portion  of  the  picture,  has  not 
been  mentioned.  This  consists  of  a large  inclosure. 


entirely  unoccupied,  with  a wall  along  the  river- 
line.  This  is  called  “ part  of  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester’s Liberty.”  It  is  difficult  even  now,  with 
use  of  maps,  plans,  &c.,  to  find  the  exact  position 
of  the  spots  shown  in  this  little  engraved  plan, 
but  to  some  extent  the  watercourses  have  been 
formed,  in  many  iustances,  into  inconvenient 
streets.  As  we  have  before  often  mentioned,  a 
correct  plan  of  the  sewerage  of  London  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  would  have  great  interest,  and 
point  out,  in  a remarkable  way,  the  skeleton 
construction,  or  ground -work,  of  this  vast 
city. 

Although  so  much  has  already  been  done,  it  is 
clear  that  a chief  part  of  Bankside  and  the  now 
important  parish  of  Lambeth  is  in  a state  of  tran- 
sition. Year  after  year  tbe  land  will  rise  above  the 
level  of  the  water,  and  the  locality  become  more 
suitable  for  healthy  dwelling  and  for  tbe  purposes 
of  various  descriptions  of  industry.  It  would  show 
in  a most  striking  manner  the  advance  of  this 
metropolis,  if  we  could  state  the  increased  value  of 
even  the  property  shown  in  the  pkn  which  ad- 
joins this  article.  On  the  Bishop  of  Winchester’s 
Liberty,  and  along  this  boundary  of  the  Thames 
to  Lambeth  Palace,  are  now  wharfs;  coal,  stone, 
wood,  and  many  other  materials,  crowd  the  once 
unprofitable  land ; shot  and  other  factories — some 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  materials  for  building 
decorations;  glass-works;  and  matters  too  nu- 
merous in  brief  space  to  mention,  give  employ- 
ment to  thousands.  The  main  thoroughfares  are 
swarming  with  life ; omuibuses,  cabs,  and  carriages 
move  along  what  was  not  long  ago  a swamp ; 
railway  and  other  bridges  are  in  course  of  erec- 
tion. However,  from  St.  Saviour’s,  passing 
by  the  approaches  of  Southwark,  Blackfriars, 
Waterloo,  Hungerford,  and  Westminster  Bridges, 
until  the  wayfarer  reaches  Lambeth  Palace,  there 
is  scarcely  a vestige  of  old  date  left.  Some  parts 
of  houses,  roofs,  &c.,  may  be  to  some  extent,  not- 
withstanding their  disguised  date,  detected  as 
having  been  built  at  the  time  of  the  first  publica- 
tion of  our  print. 

Although  this  now  important  portion  of  the 
metropolis  has  been  so  much  increased  iu  money 
worth,  as  yet  there  is  but  little  improvement 
architecturally  to  please  the  eye.  It  is  therefore 
in  a certain  way  a relief  to  reach  the  walls,  trees, 
and  buildings  inclosed  within  the  venerable  and 
kindly  Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  precinct, — the 
grey  walls  of  the  Lollards’  prison,  the  canopied 
niche,  the  dark  red  walls,  the  library,  guard-room, 
the  gateway,  the  gardens,  and  other  places, 
which  have  many  important  historical  and 
other  associations  to  those  who  care  for  those 
matters, — the  ancient  portraits  of  many  arch- 
bishops. Other  portions  of  this  metropolitan 
palace  well  deserve  a visit.  We  will,  however, 
at  present  look  towards  the  ancient  church  and 
the  landing-place  which  in  old  times  crossed  close 
by  here,  before  the  old  Westminster  Bridge  was 
built.  The  church,  in  good  repair,  is  a pleasing 
®*^Sg68ter  of  the  London  of  other  days.  In  the 
churchyard  there  are  the  tombs  of  the  Trades- 
cauts,  which  arc  so  well  known  as  not  to  require 
particular  notice.  Admiral  Bligh,  who  first 
transported  the  bread-fruit  from  Otaheite  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  who  was  a bravo  and  intelligent 
commander,  and  other  worthies,  lie  buried  here, 
and  have  suitable  monuments.  Under  the  walls 
of  this  church  a scene  which  affords  an  ex- 
ample of  the  uncertainty  of  even  the  highest 
conditions,  took  place  in  conuecLiou  with  the 
unhappy  queen  of  James  II.,  who,  fiylng  with  her 


infant  prince  from  the  ruin  hanging  over  her,  after 
crossing  the  Thames  from  the  abdicated  palace  of 
Whitehall,  took  shelter  between  the  quaint  walls 
of  this  church  for  a considerable  time  on  tbe  in- 
clement night  of  December  6tb,  1688.  Here  she 
waited  in  the  pelting  storm  until  a conch  could 
be  got  from  some  inn,  which  conveyed  her  to 
Gravesend,  whence  she  sailed,  and  hade  eternal 
adieu  to  England.  Before  viewing  the  interior, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  remark  that  according 
to  Dr.  Ducarel,  a beacon  was  formerly  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  tower ; but  it  has  been 
said  that  the  short  distance  it  is  from  the 
palace,  where  the  valuable  library  and  many 
manuscripts  are  preserved,  renders  this  im- 
probable. Lambarde,  iu  his  “Perambulation  in 
Kent,”  states  that  the  eastern  beacon  nearest  to 
Loudon  was  on  Shooter’s-hill  j and  that  in  Mid- 
dlesex was  upon  Hampstead-hillj  but  in  Hollar’s 
“View  of  London  from  Lambeth,”  circa  1666, 
the  beacon  is  plainly  to  be  seen  : and  here  it  is. 


On  entering  the  church,  which  is  of  goodly  pro- 
portions, and  with  its  numerous  monuments  and 
other  fittings,  has  a quaint  and  not  unpleasiug 
appearance,  to  most  visitors  the  stained-glass 
window,  representing  a pedlar,  is  an  object  of 
interest.  This  is,  however,  really  not  of  any  such 
antiquity  as  has  been  generally  supposed.  Re- 
specting this  stained  glass,  which  is  at  the  bottom 
of  tbe  middle  compartment  of  the  south-west 
window  of  Lambeth  Church,  it  is  the  portrait  of  a 
man  with  a package  strapped  upon  his  shoulder, 
a staff  in  his  hand,  and  a dog  walking  by  his 
side.  ’ 

It  was  renewed  at  tlic  commencement  of  last 
century,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  entry  in 
the  parish  books : — 

“ 1703,  March  Gth. — Paid  Mr.  Price  for  a new 
glass  pedlar,  21.” 

Although  there  does  not  seem  evidence  to  show 
it,  this  may  be  the  rebus  of  the  name  of  some  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Chapman,  as  the  figure  of  the 
pedlar  carved  on  the  seat  of  Swaffham  Church, 
Suffolk,  was  intended  to  represent  the  name  of 
John  Chapman,  who  had  been  a benefactor  in 
connection  with  the  repairs  of  the  church.  There 
are  other  entries  in  the  books  of  this  parish  which 
are  worthy  of  notice,  inasmuch  as  they  show  the 
difference  in  the  times,  and  the  change  iu  tbe 
value  of  workmen’s  wages  and  materials.  As  re- 
gards the  pulpit,  for  instance,  in  1522  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  erect  a new  one,  and  on  in- 
spection it  was  considered  that  the  old  one  was 
not  worth  more  than  8d.,  and  a new  one  was 
erected  at  a cost  of  20s.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  1615,  that  Archbishop  Abbot,  at  his 
own  charges,  erected  another  pulpit,  which  cost 
15/.  This  was  placed  against  the  south-east 
portion  of  tbe  nave.  The  churchwardens,  about 
1579,  ordered  an  hour-glass  to  be  provided  for 
the  pulpit.  Gne  Yorke  made  a stand  for 
the  “bower,”  for  Is.  4d.  A second  was  provided 
In  1615,  no  doubt  for  the  use  of  the  new  pulpit, 
when  6s.  8d.  was  paid  for  the  iron  of  the  hour- 
glass stand.  The  hour-glass  and  stand  which 
formerly  formed  an  appendage  to  most  pulpits, 
has  been  removed  from  Lambeth  and  most 
other  churches.  One  still  remains  in  the  church 
of  St.  Alban,  Wood-street,  in  the  City.  There 
have  been  differences  of  opinion,  some  saying 
that,  in  the  Commonwealth  times,  the  hour- 
glasses were  not  approved  of.  Gn  the  grave- 
stones of  the  Covenanters,  in  parts  of  Scotland, 
and  in  old  Dissenting  burial-places,  the  hour-glass 
is  much  used  as  one  of  the  emblems  of  mortality. 
It  is  probable,  that,  as  the  use  of  clocks  became 
common,  the  hour-glasses  were  discontinued.* 

Of  the  monuments  in  the  church  we  have  before 
now  spoken. 


* It  seems,  from  the  churchwardens’  account,  that 
there  was  a clock  at  Lambeth  church  as  for  back  as 
1585,  for,  in  the  parish  books  it  is  agreed  that  Holloway 
shall  have  iliis.  for  oyle,  for  the  clock  and  bells,  and 
for  candle  to  the  clocke;  and  iu  1599,  Lewis  Smalle, 
for  keeping  the  clock,  was  ordered  12s.  In  l605,  to  , 
Smalle,  for  keeping  the  clock,  l6s.  In  l632,  bl.  was  paid 
for  a new  clock, 
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WHIPPINGHAM  CHURCH,  ISLE  OP 
WIGHT. 

This  church,  uow  in  course  of  completion,  has  a 
claim  of  its  own  for  attention.  The  parish  of 
AVhippingham  is  situate  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  extending  along  the  hanks  of 
the  River  Medina  from  East  Cowes  to  Newport, 
the  chief  town  in  the  island.  The  early  history  of 
the  foundation  is  somewhat  obscure  j hut  it  is 
known  that  a church  was  erected  here  in  the 
twelfth  century,  dedicated  to  Mildred,  a Saxon 
princess,  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  the  seventh 
century.  It  was  one  of  the  six  churches  given  by 
William  Fitz-Osborne  to  the  Abbey  of  Lyra,  in 
Normandy. 

Osborne,  the  favourite  marine  residence  of 
her  Majesty  and  the  Prince  Consort,  is  in  the 
parish  of  Whippinghara,  as  may  be  well  known  to 
many  of  our  readers.  The  Queen,  when  residing 
there,  is  in  the  habit  of  attending  divine  service  at 
the  parish  church.  In  the  year  185-1,  the  accom- 
modation for  the  royal  family  being  quite  inade- 
quate, north  and  south  chancel  aisles  were  added 
for  her  Majesty’s  exclusive  use;  the  chancel  being 
at  the  same  time  rebuilt  in  the  transition  style  of 
architecture  prevalent  towards  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century. 

The  church  had  been  restored  and  enlarged  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  increasing  popula- 
tion in  the  year  1804,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Nash,  then  residing  at  East  Cowes  Castle,  the 
funds  being  mainly  provided  by  the  sale  of 
Faculty  pews.  The  previous  arrangement  of  the 
edifice  was  then  completely  changed.  North  and 
south  transepts,  with  galleries,  were  added,  and 
the  works  carried  out  must  have  bordered  closely 
upon  an  entire  re-construction,  as  no  vestige  of 
the  former  church,  either  externally  or  internally, 
remained.  Owing  to  faulty  construction  upon  an 
imperfect  foundation,  no  great  time  elapsed  before 
serious  symptoms  of  dilapidation  became  manifest. 
Large  fissures  occurred : the  walls  bulged  consi- 
derably in  places;  and  the  roof,  spreading,  thrust 
them  out  of  the  perpendicular. 

Under  these  circumstances,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1858,  two  architects,  Mr.  Dashwood,  of 
Ryde,  and  Mr.  Humbert,  of  Fitzroy’-square,  Lon- 
don (who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  charge 
of  the  works  previously  carried  out  for  her 
Majesty’s  accommodation),  were  called  upon  to 
report  upon  the  subject.  They  concurred  as  to 
the  inexpediency  of  attempting  a restorjition,  and 
advised  that  the  church  should  be  entirely  rebuilt. 
This  course,  after  considerable  discussion,  was 
finally  adopted;  and  it  was  further  determined 
that  the  general  arrangement  of  the  then  existing 
plan  should  be  retained  in  the  new  structure,  the 
large  Faculty  pews  remaining  in  the  same  relative 
positions.  The  galleries  in  the  transepts  were, 
however,  to  be  omitted ; and,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  extra  area  upon  the  floor  of  the  church,  the 
nave  was  to  he  extended  to  the  west,  and  the 
tower  erected  at  the  junction  of  the  arms  of  the 
cross.  Mr.  Humbert  prepared  designs,  embodying 
three  views,  which  have  been  applied.  The  old 
church  was  pulled  down  in  March,  1860.  The 
foundation-stone  of  the  present  structure  was  laid 
by  her  Majesty  on  the  29fch  of  May  following, 
assisted  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, and  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family. 

Externally,  the  principal  features,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  our  engraving,  are  the  chan- 
cel and  aisles,  the  tower  and  transepts,  the  nave 
and  bell-cot,  and  the  south  porch. 

The  church  is  constructed  of  stone  from  the 
island,  with  quoins  and  dressings  of  Box  ground 
stone.  Considerable  care  had  to  be  taken  with 
the  foundations,  which,  in  some  cases,  are  as  much 
as  16  or  17  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  lantern  and  bell-cot  are  of  English  oak. 
The  spire  over  them,  and  the  four  smaller  spires 
on  the  tower  are  covered  with  green  Bangor 
slates,  and  the  several  roofs  with  plain  tiles. 

The  circular-headed  doorway,  in  the  south  chan- 
cel aisle,  shown  in  the  engraving,  is  the  Queen’s 
Entrance.  The  Royal  arms  will  be  placed  over 
this  doorway,  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  add  a 
shallow  Ziorman  open  porch  resting  on  columns. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  church  is  by  the 
south  porch,  over  the  inner  doorway  of  which 
there  will  he  a marble  tablet,  with  an  inscription 
recording  the  present  and  former  erections  of  the 
church,  Ac.,  supported  by  two  angels,  carved  in 
stone,  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  J.  Thomas. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  opposite  the  porch, 
there  is  a door  leading  into  a lobby,  which 
forms  an  entrance  to  the  vestry  and  the  organ 
gallery. 

There  are  three  small  windows  in  the  north 
wall  of  the  nave  over  the  vestry  and  lobby  roof. 


Internally  the  principal  feature  is  the  central 
tower,  which  is  open  to  the  church,  as  high  as 
the  roof  of  the  octagon  lantern.  It  is  carried 
upon  pointed  arches,  with  angle  shafts,  having 
carved  capitals  and  plain  arch  mouldings.  The 
chancel  arch  (smaller  and  lower  than  the  others) 
is  somewhat  deeply  recessed.  Four  figures  carved 
in  stone,  in  the  angles  of  the  tower  above  the 
arcading,  carry  the  main  timbers  of  the  tower 
roof,  which  diverge  thence  to  the  eight  angles  of 
thereof  above;  supporting  small  vaulting  shafts 
in  the  angles  of  the  lantern,  which  carry  the  ribs 
and  wooden  groined  ceiling.  Open  timber  roofs, 
boarded,  are  used  throughout : they  will  be 
slightly  stained  and  varnished.  Some  portions  of 
the  boarding  will  be  coloured. 

The  walls  are  faced  with  stucco;  and,  below  the 
roof-plates,  and  in  other  parts  following  the  prin- 
cipal lines  of  the  building,  ornamental  incised 
work  is  being  introduced.  An  organ  gallery  is 
erected  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave;  and  the 
organ,  built  about  six  years  back  by  Mr.  Willis, 
ot  Loudon,  is  now  being  reconstructed  to  meet 
the  increased  size  of  the  building, 

The  pulpit,  reading-desk,  pews,  and  other 
fittings,  are  of  oak. 

The  principal  internal  dimensions  are; — nave, 
22  feet  wide ; transepts,  19  feet  wide ; chancel, 
12  feet  wide;  chancel  aisles,  10  feet  wide  each; 
total  length,  98  feet ; breadth  across  the  transepts, 
50  feet;  nave  roof,  35  feet  high;  chancel  roof, 
29  feet;  tower,  lower  diameter,  19  feet,  upper, 
17  feet;  roof  of  lantern,  63  feet  in  height. 

The  tower  is  externally  24  feet  square,  and 
about  90  feet  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  vane. 

The  church,  exclusive  of  the  chancel  and  aisles. 
Is  calculated  to  hold  about  250  persons,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  parish,  as  taken  in  1850,  being  436. 

It  is  being  rebuilt  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  her 
Majesty  and  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, who  take  a deep  interest  in  the  progress  of 
the  works.  The  gentry  living  in  the  neighbour- 
hood also  contribute  handsomely. 

Mr.  George  Smith,  of  Pimlico,  is  the  builder. 
The  stone  carving  is  by  Messrs.  Emery  A Suffolk ; 
the  ornamental  incised  plastering  by  Mr.  Worrall ; 
the  warming  apparatus  by  Messrs.  Price  A Co.; 
the  iron  work  by  Mr.  Potter.  Mr.  Thomas  Stevens 
is  the  clerk  of  tte  works. 

The  windows  throughout  are  to  be  filled  with 
stained  glass,  furnished  by  Messrs.  Hardman,  of 
Birmingham;  the  subjects  of  the  triple  east 
window  being  the  Crucifixion,  the  Resurrection, 
and  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord.  In  the  chancel 
aisles,  armorial  bearings  and  heraldic  devices  will 
he  introduced ; and  in  the  remainder  of  the  win- 
dows Scriptural  subjects  in  medallions  (such  as 
the  Light  of  the  W'orld,  the  True  Vine,  the  Good 
Shepherd,  the  emblems  of  the  Four  Evangelists, 
Ac.),  and  work  in  “grisaille,”  will  be  employed. 

An  open-timber  lich  gate,  constructed  of  East 
Indian  teak  upon  a stone  foundation,  will  be  placed 
at  the  entrance  to  the  churchyard. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Sleaford  {Lincolnslure). — Ruskington  Church 
has  been  reopened.  The  edifice,  which  is  in  the 
Gothic  style,  and  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  has  been 
restored  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Kirk  A 
Parry,  architects,  Sleaford ; tlie  contractors  being 
Messrs.  S.  A W.  Pattinson,  of  Ruskington.  The 
chancel  has  not  yet  been  restored. 

StowmarJeet. — The  new  chapel  at  Stowmarket 
for  the  Independents  has  been  opened.  The 
building  is  in  the  Decorated  style.  The  interior 
dimensions  are  62  feet  from  east  to  west,  by 
46  feet  from  north  to  south ; with  north  and  south 
transepts,  63  feet  long  by  21  feet  wide.  The 
edifice  is  divided  transversely  by  three  arches  of 
carved  timberwork  forming  the  roof;  the  centre 
arch  being  29  feet  wide  and  4S  feet  high  to  the 
apex  of  the  ridge,  and  the  side  arches  spanning 
the  galleries,  which  extend  round  three  sides  and 
into  the  transepts;  the  fronts  being  formed  of 
moulded  woodwork,  filled  in  with  open  cast-iron 
panels.  Cast-iron  columns  of  ornamental  design, 
from  the  foundry  of  Messrs.  Turner,  of  Ipswich, 
carry  the  galleries,  and  extend  upwards  to  re- 
ceive the  arched  principals  of  the  roof.  The  ceil- 
ing is  formed  of  wrought  timber  and  boarding, 
stained  and  varnished.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
chapel  are  the  school  buildings,  consisting  of,  on 
the  ground  story,  infant  school,  35  feet  by  21  feet, 
and  14  feet  high,  to  he  used  also  for  week-day 
service,  with  four  class-rooms  adjoining,  and 
minister’s  vestry : above  these  is  a school-room, 
60  feot  by  26  feet,  open  to  the  ridge,  and  commu- 
nicating with  the  galleries  in  the  transepts : a 
room  is  attached  for  the  preparation  of  refresh- 
ments on  public  occasions.  The  exterior  has  its 


principal  front  to  the  street.  The  entrance  to  the 
ground  story  is  through  an  open  porch,  with  stone 
archway  15  feet  high  by  11  feet  wide.  On  either 
side  is  the  entrance  to  the  gallery  stairs,  having 
corresponding  arches  of  stone,  moulded  and  finished 
with  carved  crccketcd  canopies.  Between  the 
gables  of  the  staircases  on  the  apex  of  the  roof  is 
a central  spirelet  of  timber,  67  feet  high  to  the 
top  pf  the  vane,  which  acts  as  a ventilator  to 
receive  the  foul  air.  To  the  west  is  the  gable  of 
the  front  transept,  in  which  is  a four-light  deco- 
r.T.ted  window  over  the  gallery,  aud  two  two-light 
windows  below.  Further  west  is  the  entrance  to 
the  schools,  formed  in  a wide  buttress  from  the 
angle  of  the  transept;  and  beyond  is  the  school 
gable  with  large  three-light  window  to  the  upper 
room,  and  two  lower  windows  to  the  class-rooms. 
This  is  designed  in  a simpler  and  less  decorated 
style.  The  materials  are  Kentish  rag  stone  facings 
and  Caen  stono  details,  with  slated  roofs  and 
ornamental  ridges  of  brick-earth.  The  windows 
are  glazed  in  lead  quarries,  with  crimson  borders, 
executed  by  Mr.  Scearn,  of  Ipswich.  The  chapel 
will  contain  1,054  sittings — 560  on  the  ground- 
floor,  328  in  the  galleries,  and  166  children, — all 
in  open  benches  of  stained  deal,  with  carved 
traceried  panels  in  the  bench  ends.  The  contract 
was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Smith,  builder,  for  3,333^. 
Mr.  F.  Barnes,  of  Ipswich,  was  the  architect. 
The  stonemasons’  work  was  executed  by  Mr. 
Ireland,  of  Ipswich. 

Loio  Leyton  [Tower  Samlets). — St.  Patrick’s 
Roman  Catholic  Cemetery,  at  Low  Leyton,  has 
been  consecrated.  The  cemetery  is  situate  in 
Union-lane,  closely  adjoining  the  Low  Leyton 
station  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway.  It 
covers  an  area  of  something  like  twelve  acres  of 
gently  rising  ground,  with  gravel  subsoil,  the 
whole  being  drained  to  a depth  of  12  feet,  and 
surrounded  by  an  oak  fence.  The  entrance  to  the 
grounds  is  from  Union-lane,  by  panelled  iron 
gates  of  ecclesiastical  design,  harmonizing  with 
the  character  of  the  erections  in  the  rear,  and 
with  that  of  the  institution  itself.  The  group  of 
buildings  which  adjoins  tlie  gateway  is  of  Gothic 
architecture.  It  consists  of  a sexton’s  lodge,  with 
a covered  porchway  and  cloister  for  monumental 
inscriptions  and  tablets,  leading  into  the  transept 
of  the  chapel,  and  by  a staircase  to  the  catacombs 
beneath.  The  chapel  itself  is  70  feet  long,  and 
25  feet  wide.  At  its  western  extremity  is  a rose 
window,  surmounting  a group  of  lancet  windows, 
whilst  the  eastern  end  is  occupied  by  the  altar, 
standing  in  an  apse,  which  as  well  as  the  chancel 
is  vaulted  under  the  wood  roof,  the  nave  having  a 
plain  open  roof,  with  stained  timber.  The  altar 
has  a front  of  alabaster,  with  bosses  of  serpentine, 
sienna,  and  Irish  green  marbles,  arranged  in  cruci- 
form ornamentation.  On  the  north  aide  of  the 
chapel  is  a porch,  arcaded  at  the  sides,  with  shafts 
of  red  stone,  and  affording  a means  of  exit  to  the 
grounds.  These  are  intersected  by  broad  gravelled 
paths,  laid  out  in  the  form  of  the  cross;  and  at 
the  central  and  most  elevated  point  is  a con- 
spicuous ornamental  monument,  consisting  of  a 
base,  a shaft  of  coloured  stone,  and  foliated  capital 
carrying  a large  plain  cross  of  Calvary  worked  in 
polished  grey  granite.  The  roof  of  the  chapel  is 
surmounted  by  a “ Holy  Rood,”  the  figures  being 
nearly  life-size  and  painted.  This  portion  of  the 
work  was  executed  by  Mr.  T.  Phyffers.  Mr.  W. 
Hill,  of  London,  is  the  contractor  for  the  works, 
which  have  all  been  designed  by,  and  executed 
under  the  supervision  of,  Messrs.  Willson  A 
Nicholl,  of  London,  architects. 

Little  Barford  [Beds.).  — The  church  (St. 
John’s)  in  this  village,  which  is  a chapel  under 
Adderbury,  has  recently  undergone  considerable 
alterations  and  repairs,  xinder  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Street,  architect.  The  north,  south,  and  east 
walls  have  been  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  and  the 
tower  has  been  removed  from  its  former  position, 
within  the  square  of  the  nave  at  the  south-west 
comer,  to  the  outside,  forming  a porch  topped 
with  a broach.  The  old  Norman  doorway  and  the 
windows  have  been  reset.  The  roof  is  new,  of  a 
good  pitch,  and  on  arched  timbers.  The  seats  are 
open  benches,  as  at  Deddington,  and  of  stained 
deal.  The  pulpit  has  its  base  of  stone,  the  upper 
part  being  of  carved  oak,  and  open.  The  masonry 
of  the  interior  walls  is  bare,  and  the  floor  covered 
with  small  encaustic  tiles.  The  church  is,  as  it 
were,  re-arranged.  The  old  porch  was  between 
the  two  southern  windows,  by  which  arrangement 
the  congregation  was  divided.  The  tower,  of  the 
date  of  Archbishop  Laud,  was  inside  the  church, 
the  bell-ropes  hanging  in  view.  The  chief  points 
in  Hie  alterations  are,  as  regards  the  exterior,  the 
new  tower  and  broach,  the  cross  over  the  chancel 
arch,  and  the  restoration  of  the  old  windows ; and 
in  the  interior,  the  roof  and  the  pulpit.  The 
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masonry  was  executed  bj'  Messrs.  Fran  khn  & 
Hopcraft,  of  Deddin^ton,  builders.  Cost,  500/!. 

Canterbujy.St.  Mildred’s  Churcb  is  to  be  re- 
opened  after  its  restoration,  on  Friday,  the  29th, 
and  Saturday  the  30th  inst.  The  Very  Kev.  the 
Dean  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Alford,  preaches  on  the 
Friday;  and  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Chi- 
chester, Dr.  Hook,  on  the  Saturday. 

Sandown  Bay  {Ish  of  WigUf—Tna  accommo- 
dation of  Christ  Church,  Sandown,  is  about  to  be 
considerably  augmented  by  the  erection  of  a new 
north  aisle  and  other  works,  in  accordance  with 
designs  prepared  by  Mr.  Woodman,  of  Brighton, 
the  architect  of  the  original  building.  Additional 
sittings  will  be  provided  for  upwards  of  200  per- 
sons. The  works  have  been  contracted  for  by  Mr. 
Deboyne,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  builder,  at  850f., 
and  will  be  proceeded  with  forthwith.  The  funds 
have  been  aided  by  grants  from  the  Incorporated 
and  Diocesan  Church  Building  Societies;  but 
there  is  still  a considerable  deficiency,  and  the 
incumbent  and  churchwardens  appeal,  not  only  to 
the  residents,  but  to  the  visitors  of  this  part  of 
the  island,  for  pecuniary  help. 

I'eot'ff.— The  ancient  chantry  or  crypt  of  St. 
John’s  Church  is  advancing  towards  completion 
as  vestry  accommodation.  If  funds  are  forth- 
coming, the  work  of  restoration  will  be  continued. 
The  Town  Council  have  liberally  voted  two  sums 
of  60/.  each,  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  the 
improvement  of  the  churchyard  and  its  ap- 
proaches, 

Bradford. — The  Primitive  Methodist  chapel  in 
Manchester-road,  burnt  down  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  is  about  to  be  rebuilt.  The  contracts  for 
the  necessary  works  have  been  let  as  follows : — 
Masons,  Pyrah  & Wray:  joiner,  Thos.  Taylor; 
plasterer,  J.  Duckworth;  slaters.  Hill  & Sutcliffe; 
plumber,  J.  Scholefield.  The  joint  contracts 

amount  to  about  1,200/. At  Little  Horton 

Green,  in  the  borough  of  Bradford,  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  a new  church  has  been  laid.  Though 
included  in  the  scheme  of  the  Bradford  Ten 
Church  Building  Society,  it  will  be  erected  and 
endowed  solely  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Powell,  of  Horton 
Hall.  The  cost  of  the  building  is  estimated  at 
about  10,000/.,  exclusive  of  fence,  walling,  and 
other  incidental  expenses.  The  church  will  be  iu 
the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  from  designs  by 
Messrs.  MalUnson  & Healey,  of  Bradford.  It  will 
afford  accommodation  for  1,000  on  the  ground-floor. 

Newcastle ■upon-Tyt%e.  — Christchurch,  Shield- 
field,  has  been  consecrated.  The  plan  of  the 
edifice  comprises  nave  and  chancel,  with  north 
and  south  aisles  to  each,  a vestry  under  a distinct 
gable  at  the  north-east  corner,  and  a tower, 
crowned  with  a spire,  at  the  south-west  corner; 
as  well  as  a north-west  porch.  The  last  is  trian- 
gular in  plan,  to  suit  the  obliquity  of  the  street; 
which,  under  the  desire  to  make  all  the  space 
available,  has  had  some  influence  on  the  plan  of 
the  west  end  of  the  building.  The  style  is  Geo- 
metrical. The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles 
and  chancel  by  clustered  piers  and  moulded 
stone  arches.  The  arch  of  the  chancel  is  adorned 
with  corbel  shafts  of  coloured  stone  and  marble. 
The  roofs  are  of  good  pitch,  divided  into  bays  by 
moulded  principals,  with  arched  braces,  stained 
and  varnished.  The  church  is  lighted  by  traceried 
windows;  those  on  the  north  and  south  of  three 
lights,  that  to  the  west  of  five  lights,  and  to  the 
east  of  four  lights  each.  These  have  been  filled 
with  stained  diaper  glass,  designed  to  obstruct 
the  view  of  adjoining  houses.  The  church  is 
seated  throughout  with  open  stall  seats.  The  ca- 
pitals in  the  nave  and  the  corbel  shafts  of  the 
chancel  are  ornamented  with  foliage  of  various 
kinds,  carved  in  stone  by  Mr.  Patterson,  of  New- 
castle.  The  church  has  been  built  by  Mr.  James 
Robson,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Higham,  of 
this  town,  architect. 

Lumley. — A new  church  and  burial-ground 
have  been  consecrated  at  Lumley  by  the  Bishop 
of  Durham.  The  church  has  been  much  needed 
for  many  years  past ; and  has  been  erected,  ac- 
cording to  Newcastle  Courant,  chiefly  through 
the  exertions  of  the  Rev.  J.  Dodd.  The  cost  of 
the  church,  including  boundary  wall,  ic.,  is  about 
1,300/.  It  is  of  the  Decorated  period  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  consists  of  tower  and  spire,  north 
porch,  nave,  chancel,  and  vestry.  It  is  fitted  up 
with  open  seats,  and  has  an  open  timber  roof;  the 
whole  of  the  woodwork  being  stained  and  var- 
nished in  imitation  of  oak.  The  church  is  heated 
by  hot-water  apparatus,  provided  by  Messrs 
Walker  & Emley,  of  Newcastle.  Mr.  J.  Lowes,  of 
Durham,  did  the  mason  and  joiner  work ; Mr. 
Beck  the  slating ; Mr.  Bailey  the  plumbing ; and 
Mr.  G.  Cooper  the  decoration  work;  the  whole 
being  done  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Ihompson,  architect,  Newcastle. 
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STAINED  GLASS. 

Lincoln  Cathedral— k memorial  winaow  has 
been  put  up  in  the  nave  by  the  Revs.  A.  and  I . 
Sutton.  The  window  contains  twelve  subjects 
from  the  life  of  Joshua,  and  is  the  companion  win- 
dow to  that  recently  put  up,  containing  scenes 
from  the  life  of  Moses ; the  two  being  a memorial 
to  the  late  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  Bart.,  and  Lady 
Sutton.  Beneath  the  window  is  a small  mural 
tablet  in  brass,  with  the  inscription. 

Wood  Bnderhy  Church  {Rorncastle).—Vouv 
stained  glass  windows,  the  gift  of  Sir  Henry  and 
Lady  Dymoke,  of  Scrlvelsby  Court,  have  recently 
been  inserted  in  this  church.  Three  of  these  win- 
dows are  of  Early  Decorated  style.  Each  has  a 
circular  opening  in  the  tracery ; and  they  are  filled 
with  richly-coloured  stained  glass,  the  work  of 
Lady  Dymoke,  an  amateur  painter  in  this  art, 
under  the  instructions  of  Messrs.  T.  Baillie  & Co., 
of  London.  Each  of  the  principal  lights  contains 
a ribbon  on  a white  ground  with  gold  edges,  and 
lined  alternately  with  ruby  and  blue,  and  on  them 
are  written  various  texts.  These  are  worked  into 
a back -ground  composed  of  Early  Decorated  quar- 
ries, with  oak  leaves,  similar  in  design  to  Mertou 
College,  Oxford ; and  a line  of  coloured  glass  sur- 
rounds each  light.  On  the  round  openings  of  the 
tracery  are  the  monograms  I.H.S.,  X.P.C.,  and  a 
broken  chalice  on  a book,  with  wine  spilling,  being 
the  emblem  of  St.  Benedict,  the  patron  saint  of 
the  church.  The  fourth  window  is  that  of  the 
east  chancel,  and  is  also  decorated.  It  consists  of 
three  lights  and  three  quatrefoils  in  the  tracery. 
The  centre  light  shows  our  Saviour  after  His 
resurrection  appearing  to  Mary  Magdalene : the 
figure  stands  in  a halo  of  glory  in  a vesica  piscis 
form,  with  the  left  hand  pointing  to  Mary.  (John, 
XX.  17.)  On  the  right-hand  light  is  the  figure  of 
Mary  Magdalene,  kneeling  to  our  Lord,  and  rest- 
ing her  hand  ou  the  “pot  of  ointment;”  and  on 
the  left  an  angel  clothed  in  white,  sitting  at  the 
entrance  of  the  empty  sepulchre.  This  window 
also  derives  interest  from  the  ornamental  portion 
of  it,  in  rich  foliage,  being  in  a great  proportion 
the  work  of  Lady  Dymoke.  The  design  and 
figures  are  the  work  of  Messrs.  Baillie. 

St.  Ives  C/twrcTi.— This  edifice  has  recently  been 
enriched  by  a stained  window,  put  iu  at  the  west 
end  (immediately  opposite  the  memorial  window  to 
Mr.  B,  A.  Greene),  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Earl,  for  many  years  the  landlord  of  the  Unicorn 
hotel,  and  put  up  by  his  widow  and  children.  The 
subject  introduced  is  taken  from  the  25th  chapter 
of  St.  Matthew,  and  illustrates  our  Saviour’s  para- 
ble of  the  foolish  virgins.  Immediately  below  the 
figures  is  the  text,  “ Watch  therefore,  for  ye  know 
neither  the  day  nor  the  hour  when  the  Son  of  Man 
cometh.”  In  the  qiiatrefoil  at  the  top  of  the 
window  are  the  two  letters,  “ T.  E.,”  and  on  a 
brass  plate  below  the  window  is  the  inscription. 
The  window  is  by  Mr.  Wailes,  of  Newcastle. 

St.  Mary's,  Minster-Thanet. — The  three  lancet 
windows  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  in  this 
church  have  been  recently  filled  with  stained 
glass,  in  keeping  with  the  date  of  the  architec- 
ture of  that  portion  of  the  building.  On  a back- 
ground, with  borders,  are  twelve  panels  contain- 
ing subjects  from  Holy  writ,  placed  in  the  follow- 
ing order,  beginning  at  the  base  of  the  lancet  on 
the  north  side  and  proceeding  upwards  : — 1.  The 
Nativity  of  our  Lord;  2.  The  Baptism;  3.  The 
Marriage  of  Cana,  our  Lord’s  first  miracle  j 

4.  The  Transfiguration.  In  the  centre  light : — 

5.  The  Raising  of  the  Daughter  of  Jairus,  with  the 
following  underwritten, — “ She  is  not  dead,  but 
sleepeth;”  6.  The  Good  Shepherd;  7.  The  Last 
Supper;  8.  The  Crucifixion;  and,  in  the  point 
above,  the  “ Agnus  Dei.”  In  the  third  lancet  on 
the  south  side : — 9.  The  Resurrection  of  our 
Lord;  10.  Our  Saviour  and  the  Disciples  journey- 
ing to  Emmaus;  11.  The  Ascension;  12.  The 
Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  design  and  exe- 
cution of  these  windows  were  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Willement,  of  London. 

St.  Jawes's,  Gravesend. — A window  on  the 
south  side  of  St.  James’s  Church  has  been  re- 
cently filled  with  stained  glass,  presented  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Hutchinson  Swinny,  Principal  of  Cud- 
desdon  College,  Oxford,  as  a memorial  to  several 
of  his  deceased  relatives.  The  two  lower  open- 
, ings  of  the  window  are  occupied  by  a representa- 
tion of  our  Lord  in  front  of  the  tomb  ofLazarusj 
the  sisters  Martha  and  Mary  kneeling  at  the  feet 
of  their  Saviour,  who  points  to  heaven.  Above,  on 
a scroll,  is  inscribed,  “I  am  the  resurrection  and 
the  life.”  Within  the  quatrefield  openiug  in  the 
head  is  the  “ Agnus  Dei,”  encircled  by  the  crown 
of  thorns ; the  points  of  a foliated  cross  showing 
behind.  Mr.  Willement,  of  London,  was  the 
artist. 
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Glasgow  Cathedral. — The  following  windows 
have  reached  the  cathedral  in  safety : — No.  34, 
presented  by  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  Bart. ; 35 
and  36,  by  the  Messrs.  Alexander;  37,  by  the  late 
Earl  of  Eglinton  and  Winton ; and  38,  a memo- 
rial window,  dedicated  to  his  memory;  39,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Robert  Hutcheson ; 40,  by  the 
Messrs.  Jamieson ; 41,  by  Mr.  Napier,  of  Shan- 
don,  and  his  son,  Mr.  John  Napier,  Saughfield; 
and  42,  by  the  representatives  of  the  late  Mr. 
Laurie,  of  Laurieston,  who  have  dedicated  it  to 
his  memory  and  to  that  of  other  members  of  bis 
family.  Many  donors  of  windows  have  been  re- 
moved by  death  since  the  movement  first  com- 
menced. The  Earl  of  Eglinton  was  a member  of 
the  committee.  Of  the  two  windows  selected  by 
him  for  presentation,  one  retains  its  original  in- 
scription commemorating  his  gift:  the  other  is 
dedicated  to  his  memory.  Mr.  James  Laurie  took 
a deep  interest  in  the  scheme,  and  was  one  of  the 
earliest  contributors : he  has  been  removed  by 
death  also ; and,  as  in  other  cases,  relatives  have 
esteemed  it  a duty  to  carry  out  the  donor’s  wishes. 
These  windows  will  completely  fill  the  Lady  chapel. 
The  subjects  are  “ The  Twelve  Apostles.”  Wo 
understand  that  such  rapid  progress  is  making 
with  the  Government  window  that,  unless  pre- 
vented by  ice  in  the  Elbe,  it  may  be  expected  in 
January  next. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Bochesier  and  Chatham. — The  approach  to  the 
bridge  on  the  city  side  is  to  be  completed;  which 
will  necessitate  the  demolition  of  a portion  of  the 
ancient  Crown  Hotel,  together  with  the  City 
Arms  'ravern,  and  adjoining  buildiugs.  A large 
hotel  is  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of  the  present 

Crown  Inn, The  committee  formed  to  erect  a 

drinking-fountain  on  a site  in  the  Military-road, 
presented  by  the  Government,  have  decided  on 
two  separate  contracts  for  the  work;  one  to  in- 
clude the  lower  portion,  and  the  other  the  orna- 
mental part.  The  contractor  for  the  base  is  Mr. 
Wilkins;  and  the  other  part  of  the  fountain, 
which  will  be  of  an  ornamental  character,  will  be 
executed  by  a London  firm. 

Wincltesier.  — The  following  tenders  for  the 
erection  of  a gas-meter  testing-room  have  been 
sent  in,  viz.: — Mr.  G.  Gover,  63/. ; Mr.  Steele, 
63/. ; Mr.  E.  Carter,  56/. ; Mr.  G.  Fielder,  58/. ; 
Mr.  Langmau,  70/.  10s. ; Mr.  J.  Brown,  69/.  The 
tender  of  Mr.  E.  Carter  was  accepted  by  the  gas 
committee. 

Tipton.  — The  new  schools  lately  erected  at 
Tipton  have  been  formally  opened.  The  erection 
is  of  a plain  character,  and  the  material  used  is 
rod  and  blue  brick.  The  building  is  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  H,  and  is  138  feet  6 inches  long,  by 
22  feet,  with  a projecting  wing  at  each  end  55 
feet  by  18  feet.  The  visitors’  entrances  are  in 
the  wings,  through  small  passages  laid  with  tessc- 
lated  pavement.  Over  the  centre  of  the  roof  is 
an  ornamental  clock -turret,  GO  or  70  feet  high. 
In  the  interior  the  floor  is  boarded,  and  the  lower 
portion  of  the  walls  is  built  of  white  glazed  brick, 
surmounted  by  a tesselated  border.  The  height  is 
17  feet,  and  lighting  is  provided  for  by  thirty-four 
windows.  The  hoys’  and  girls*  schools,  which  can 
be  thrown  into  one,  can  accommodate  together 
about  600  children.  There  are  also  class  and  cloak 
rooms  and  lavatories.  The  building  is  covered  in 
with  slates,  with  ornamental  ridge-tiles.  The 
height  from  the  floor  to  the  wall-plate  is  15  feet. 
The  principal  beams  are  exposed,  and  varnished. 
The  estimated  cost  was  from  1,800/.  to  2,000/. 

Northallerton. — The  foundation  stone  has  been 
laid  for  extensive  alterations  and  additions  to 
Pepper  Hall,  near  Northallerton,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Henry  Hood,  formerly  the  family  seat  of  the  late 
Lord  Alvanley,  which  title  is  now  extinct.  The 
present  proprietor  proposes  to  restore  and  beautify 
the  old  mansion  from  the  designs  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Dobson  & Chorley,  of  Leeds.  The  archi- 
tects propose  to  dispense  with  all  the  servants’ 
offices,  which  have  hitherto  been  on  the  cellar 
floor  level,  and  make  them  into  wine  and  beer  cel- 
lars, and  build  new  offices  at  the  north  end  of  the 
present  mansion.  The  external  dimensions  of  the 
new  wing  will  he  129  feet  by  140  feet,  and  this 
put  to  the  west  front  of  the  present  building  will 
make  a frontage  of  230  feet.  The  house  will  con- 
tain upwards  of  100  rooms  when  completed.  The 
supply  of  water  for  the  house  and  stables  will  be 
iu  the  clock  tower,  100  feet  high,  pumped  up  by 
an  engine.  The  whole  of  the  external  walls  will 
be  of  red  and  white  pressed  bricks  alternately, 
with  stone  dressings.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
fabric  is  14,000/.,  exclusive  of  the  internal  de- 
corations, door  and  window  furniture,  grates 
and  marble  chimney-pieces.  The  whole  of  the 
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works  will  be  superintended  by  Mr.  William  Free- 
man, of  Ripley,  as  clerk  of  works.  The  principal 
contractors  for  the  estimated  works  are  as  fol- 
lows, viz. : — Brick  and  stone  work,  Messrs.  Long- 
ley,  Brothers,  Leeds  ; carpenter  and  joiner’s  ditto, 
Mr.  John  Hall  Thorp,  Leeds;  plumber  and  gla- 
zier’s ditto,  Messrs.  William  Russell  & Son,  Dar- 
lington; plasterer’s  ditto,  Messrs.  James  Wilson  & 
Son,  Leeds ; slater’s  ditto,  Messrs.  John  H.  Cattley 
& Son,  York. 


FONTS. 

On  paying  a visit  a few  months  since  to  the 
grand  old  church  of  St.  Margaret’s,  Ipswich,  I 
noticed  on  one  of  the  panels  of  the  font  the 
words,  “salet  saliva;”  in  allusion,  probably,  to 
the  salt  and  spittle  formerly  used  in  the  admini- 
stration of  this  sacrament  by  our  Church  before 
she  reformed  herself,  and  which  had  further  refer- 
ence, I suppose,  to  Matt.  v.  13;  Lukexiv.  34; 
and  Mark  vii.  33;  viii.  23;  as  applied  to  the 
newly-baptised. 

I should  be  glad  to  know  if  there  are  any  other 
c.\amples  of  this  in  England. 

There  is  a handsome  font  at  Melton,  Suffolk, 
nearly  a mile  from  Ufford  (the  font  cover  of  this 
latter  church  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  county), 
which  has  the  seven  sacraments  of  the  unreformed 
chnrch,  and  other  designs,  well  carved,  but 
r.utilated.  This  font  has  been,  this  year  (for  the 
Ji-st  time,  I was  told),  stifled  beneath  a veil  of 
1 itint,  and  the  whole  church  clothed  in  a thick 
great  coat  of  whitewash.  The  paint  on  the  font 
was  scarcely  dry  when  I saw  it. 

I believe  there  arc  some  people  (so-callcd  lovers 
of  simplicity)  who  would  whitewash  the  skits  if 
they  could  reach  them. 

Aetuub  Henet  Beown. 


RAIL-WAY  CARS  IN  AMERICA. 

With  reference  to  a statement  sent  us  by  “An 
American  ” on  this  subject  (p.  725),  a New  York 
correspondent  gives  a very  different  account : — 

“Your  railway  carriages,”  he  says,  “are just  as 
fur  ahead  of  our  abominable  railway  dens  as  a 
gentleman’s  private  coach  is  superior  to  a City 
omnibus.  The  ‘ American  ’ was  doubtless  an 
agent  of  Bisscl’s  patent  truck,  which  ho  took  care 
to  bring  in  prominently,  and  which  is  not  so  gene- 
rally used  as  he  states.  I am  not  a railroad  mau, 
but  I am  a frequent  traveller,  and  I never  heard 
of  it  before.  The  trucks  are  common  trucks,  not 
patented,  and  the  only  guard  against  the  break- 
ing axles  is  luck,  on  which  we  Americans  travel 
all  our  lives  in  all  sorts  of  vehicles. 

As  to  the  cars  : fancy  a long  cabin,  10  feet  wide 
by  perhaps  70  feet  long, — long  enough  at  any  rate 
for  thirty  benches  (two  seats)  on  each  side.  The 
backs  do  fall  each  way,  so  that  parties  of  four  can 
face  each  other  if  desired.  The  roof  of  this  cabin 
is  hermetically  sealed,  and  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  fresh  air  is  to  raise  a window,  and  let 
it  blow  on  your  breast,  admitting  with  the 
cold  air  dust  and  cinders.  A narrow  aisle  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  car,  with  a door  at  either 
end,  through  which  the  conductor  passes  frequently 
the  entire  length  of  the  train,  collecting  tickets 
after  leaving  each  station  ; besides  which  boys  are 
eternally  dodging  through,  selling  books,  railroad 
guides,  candy,  peanuts,  gum-drops,  Ac.;  generally 
knocking  off  hats,  and  jostling  against  passengers 
as  the  train  flies  through  the  air. 

Of  course,  every  person  having  a ticket  is 
entitled  to  any  seat  he  chooses  to  take,  and  the 
consequence  is,  your  neighbour  on  the  same  bench 
may  be  a dirty  tipsy  rowdy,  while  ouions  and 
whisky  may  he,  and  generally  are,  the  ingredients 
of  breaths  before,  behind,  and  around  you. 

The  doors  are  kept  banging  incessantly  by  the 
conductor’s  frequent  visits  to  see  the  tickets,  by 
the  book-boys,  candy-boys,  and  peanut-boys,  and 
by  the  passengers  visiting  different  cars.  The 
floor  of  the  aisle  is  soon  a mere  puddle  of  tobacco 
spittle,  while  dirty  boots  and  dirtier  beads  are 
seen  resting  on  the  velvet  cushions  or  backs 
of  the  seats,  In  summer  iced  water  is  kept  in 
large  tin  cans,  with  a tin  mug  chained  fast;  while 
in  some  trains  boys  carry  the  water  in  tin  tea- 
kettles through  the  cars,  filling  tumblers  and 
ruining  silk  dresses. 

The  ‘dressing-rooms’  are  simply  water-closets 
(without  the  water),  which  are  always  too  filthy 
for  decent  people  to  use. 

The  sleeping-carriages  are  the  same  caverns 
with  the  seats  removed,  and  three  tiers  of  shelves 
substituted,  which  the  absence  of  ventilation 
renders  insufferable  as  soon  as  they  are  filled  with 
dirty  men,  dirty  boots,  and  dirty  clothes. 

Smoking-cars  are  provided,  and  present  a oom- 


' bination  of  cigar-stumps,  tobacco  quids,  and  pools 
of  spittle,  too  disgusting  for  any  but  my  own 
countrymen  to  contemplate,  much  less  witness. 

Between  Philadelphia  and  New  York — ninety 
miles’  distance — tickets  are  called  for,  no  less  than 
twelve  times ; and  then  bang  go  the  doors  at 
each  end  ; while  the  boy-traders  follow  with  their 
eternal  invitations  to  buy  their  dirty  wares. 

Stoves  are  fitted  in  the  centre  of  the  cars  in 
winter ; and,  what  with  the  heat  from  them,  the 
effluvia  from  the  bodies,  the  candies,  peanuts, 
boots  on  the  stoves,  apple-skins,  &c. ; by  the  time 
a train  is  thirty  minutes  on  the  road  the  atmo- 
sphere is  positively  insufferable. 

How  often  do  I hear  the  longing  for  English 
railway  carriages  on  our  roads  for  those  who 
are  willing  and  able  to  pay  for  privacy  ; but  it  is 
contrary  to  the  ‘spirit  of  our  institutions,’  and 
therefore  defeudu.  So  much  for  the  ‘American’s’ 
story  about  our  superior  cars.  0.  P.  Q. 

New  York,” 


DRY  ROT. 

Haying  noticed  in  your  publication  of  the  2nd 
and  23rd  instant  letters  on  the  subject  of  “ Dry  Rot,” 
I feel  that  it  is  desirable,  through  the  medium  of 
your  paper,  or  otherwise,  to  report  the  important 
cases  connected  with  this  malady,  the  remedies 
resorted  to,  and  the  results  arising  from  the  appli- 
cations adopted.  Regretting,  as  all  persons  who 
read  the  communication  in  your  2nd  of  November 
I number  must  do,  the  reappearance  of  the  fungus, 

I and  its  increase,  instead  of  diminution,  after  the 
I expenditure  made  there ; I beg  to  report  the 
, following  facts  relative  to  the  parish  church  of 
\ this  town  (Preston),  which  was  infected  to  a very 
considerable  extent,  and  restored  under  my  direc- 
tions about  three  years  ago.  Since  that  time  pe- 
riodical examinations  have  been  made  of  the  floor 
timbers  and  joists,  and  all  the  wood-work  below 
the  level  of  the  floor.  Up  to  three  weeks  ago, 
when  the  last  examination  was  made,  not  tbo 
slightest  trace  of  the  fungus  or  dry  rot  appeared 
in  any  part ; and  the  circulation  of  air  under  the 
level  of  the  floor  was  found  to  be  perfect  throughout 
every  space  formed  by  the  sleeper  walls.  The  church 
was  erected  in  1853  on  the  site  of  the  old  building, 
in  which  a great  number  of  interments  had  been 
made.butnonesubsequenttothe  re-erection.  In  the 
yearl859,whensome  gasmen  were  altering  the  pipts 
below  the  floor,  it  was  found  that  parts  of  tbo  timber 
were  rotten ; and  on  further  examination  it  was  dis- 
■ covered  that  dry-rot  had  made  its  appearance  in 
nearly  every  part  of  the  floor  timbers.  The  floor 
was  first  removed  in  the  places  where  the  dry-rot 
had  been  detected.  From  these  places  it  was 
traced  step  by  step  until  it  was  ultimately  foimd 
that  no  part  of  the  whole  interior  of  the  building 
was  free  from  it.  The  sleeper  walls,  the  earth 
upon  which  they  were  built,  and  the  rubbish 
below  the  level  of  the  floor  wherever  pieces  of 
wood  appeared  amongst  it,  were  impregnated  with 
the  fungus,  with  its  widely-expanded  net-work  of 
threads ; and  in  some  cases  the  fibres  of  the  fungus 
had  so  increased  in  bulk,  forming  anastomosing 
strings  an  eighth  of  an  inch  and  more  in  diameter. 

The  ventilation  of  the  space  below  the  floor  of 
the  church  was  imperfect : the  spout  water  from 
the  roof  of  the  building  was  not  effectually  carried 
away,  but  suffered  to  sink  into  the  earth  and  the 
foundations  of  the  building. 

Having  step  by  step  followed  the  evil  to  the 
removal  of  the  entire  covering  of  the  floor,  the 
first  necessity  was  the  carrying  away  the  vitiated 
matter  from  the  surface  of  the  whole  area  of  the 
church,  by  the  removal  of  the  sleeper  walls,  the 
damp  impure  soil,  and  rubbish,  to  the  depth  of 
eighteen  inches ; and  next  to  seal  over  hermetically 
the  entire  surface  with  a layer  of  concrete,  with  a 
top  layer  of  cement,  making  a total  of  seven  inches 
In  thickness. 

Upon  this  solid  barrier,  against  the  evil  from 
beneath,  sleeper  walls  of  new  material  were 
erected,  and  lime- washed,  as  well  as  the  side  walls 
of  the  church  itself;  and  the  joists,  being  first 
washed  with  corrosive  sublimate,  were  so  laid  on 
and  supported  by  the  sleeper  walls,  as  not  in  any 
case  to  touch  the  side  walls  of  the  church.  Efl'ec- 
tive  provision  was  also  made  for  the  free  circulation 
of  air,  by  exterior  air  grates  in  the  main  walls,  and 
arrangement  of  spaces  in  the  sleeper  walls,  and 
passages  to  the  hot  water  pipe  chambers,  and  flues 
made  for  warming  and  ventilation,  so  as  to  give 
below  the  floor  a regular  and  constant  circulation, 
and  to  supply  the  church  during  the  winter  with 
air  passing  the  hot  water  pipes,  and  at  all  times 
with  other  appliances  provided,  aiding  in  the 
ventilation  of  the  church. 

The  timber  fouiid  to  be  infected  by  the  dry  rot 
was  entirely  removed  from  the  building  and  sound 


timber  substituted ; and  all  the  joists  and  the 
underside  of  the  flooring-boards  were  washed  over 
with  a solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

Drains  of  pipe-tiles  were  laid  all  round  the 
church,  level  with  its  foundation, 'and  covered  with 
porous  material  to  the  level  of  the  church-yard. 
Glazed  pipe-tiles,  with  tight  joints,  were  laid  to 
take  away  the  spout  water. 

I have  had  several  other  cases  of  dry  rot  to  re- 
move, none  of  which  have,  however,  been  of  so 
serious  a nature  as  the  one  above  referred  to ; but 
in  every  case  it  has  appeared  manifest  that  the 
want  of  circulation  of  air  has  been  the  principal 
cause ; yet  the  removal  of  damp  ought  not  to  be 
neglected. 

Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to  refer  your  readers 
to  an  account  of  an  extraordinary  instance  of  dry 
rot  reported  by  Sir  Thomas  Dean  in  the  Builder, 
1849,  vol.  vii..  No.  335,  page  321. 

John  J.  Mykes. 


CLERKS  OF  WORKS  AND  THEIR  DUTIES. 

Sib, — Whether  this  follows  the  greater  number  of  let- 
ters (sent  to  you  on  the  above)  into  the  waste  paper 
basket  or  not,  rests  with  you ; but,  in  common  fairness,  I 
appeal  to  the  Englishman’s  love  of  justice  to  give  us  a 
hearing.  First,  let  me  ask  your  “ London  Architects ’’ 
to  agree  what  are  their  duties,  &c. ; then  give  us  their 
united  definite  law  of  qualifications.  Then,  sir,  some  real 
benefit  would  be  the  result  of  the  discussion.  Your  own 
advertisements  each  .succeeding  week  testify  plainly  that 
the  preference  is  given  to  a man  who  with  practical  expe- 
rience possesses  a good  sound  education,  quick  percep- 
tion, close  observation,  faithfulness,  and  honesty,— to  the 
man  who  really  knows  what  a bench  and  a bunker  are,  and 
how  these  works  and  all  others  should  be  done,— who  can 
go  up  any  high  scaffold,  and  can  climb  over  any  rubbish, 
without  fear  of  soiling  his  gloves  or  dusting  his  boots.  A 
deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  this  question  might  have 
carried  me  further  than  sound  policy  would  dare  go; 
but  nearly  twenty  years’  experience  in  this  matter  have 
given  it  an  all-absorbing  interest.  Discuss  it  as  much  as 
you  choose,  the  more  the  better;  but  do  not  let  all  the  dis- 
cussion be  on  one  side.  C.  S. 


FIREPROOF  BUILDING. 

Sir, — Experience  has  proved  that  when  large  masses  of 
highly  combustible  matter,  such  as  those  which  have 
lately  exhibited  disastrous  examples  in  Tooley-street,  are 
fully  ignited,  no  structures  of  mere  stone  and  iron  can 
withstand  the  violence  of  the  flames;  nevertheless,  I 
believe  that  buildings  may  be  constructed  which  shall, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  really  " fireproof;”  and, 
in  c.xtrcmc  cases,  far  more  so  than  any  such  as  at  present 
bear  that  doubtful  name. 

After  nearly  every  great  fire,  we  see  testimonial  letters 
published,  stating  that  "the  valuable  books,  &c.,”  have 
been  preserved  by  fireproof  safes;  and  Ishallnow  attempt 
to  show  the  practicability  of  applying  the  principles  by 
which  tliese  admirable  contrivances  are  made  so  secure, 
to  the  construction  of  warehouses  and  factories. 

Mr.  Price,  in  his  work  on  safes  and  locks  (18S6),  has 
entered  fully  into  the  subject,  so  far  as  it  pertains  to  iron 
safes ; and,  after  enumerating  the  various  substances 
which  have  been  used  for  non-conductors  of  heat,  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  ” the  best  known  and  most  effec- 
tive chemical  for  such  purposes  is  one  of  the  cheapest; 
and  in  its  preparation  it  merely  requires  grinding  or 
crushing.  This  chemical  is  alum.  Professor  Turner 
says:— ‘It  crystallizes  readily,  and  the  crystals  contain 
about  50  per  cent,  of  water  of  crystallization.  On  being 
exposed  to  heat,  they  froth  up  remarkably,  and  part  with 
all  the  water.’  This,  then,  is  the  chemical  I use, 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  sawdust  of  pine- woods.  As 
soon  as  the  outer  case  [of  a safe]  becomes  sufficiently 
heated,  the  alum  dissolves,  and  liberates  its  water  of 
crystallization  in  the  shape  of  steam  or  vapour,  which  is 
absorbed  by  the  sawdust,  and  thus  becomes  a wet  fire- 
resisting  and  non-conducting  medium;  and  the  surplus 
steam  finds  its  way  through  the  joints  and  angles  of  the 
linings  or  chambers,  and  saturates  the  contents  of  such 
safes;  the  whole  being  kept  at  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water,  212  degrees  Fahrenheit.  In  such  an  atmosphere 
books  and  pipers  will  neither  singe  nor  burn.” 

Now,  I believe  this  principle  may  without  difficulty  he 
applied  to  large  buildings.  Let  the  usual  cast-iron  pillars 
be  made  of  rather  greater  diameter  than  the  proportion 
now  adopted.  Substitute  wrought-iron  hollow  cellular 
beams,  joists,  and  wall-plates,  for  cast-iron  girders  and 
wood.  Instead  of  brick  and  concrete,  let  the  floors  be 
formed  of  hollow  stone-wall  arches,  in  blocks,  similar  to 
the  arches  now  so  largely  manufactured  in  Lambeth  and 
elsewhere  for  culverting,  only  made  of  a fire-resisting 
clay,  which  I am  informed,  by  an  extensive  manufacturer, 
can  easily  be  done.  Let  all  these  hollow  pillars,  beams, 
joists,  wall-plates,  and  arches,  be  filled,  during  the  process 
of  construction,  with  the  cheap  and  simple  compound 
before  described,  which  for  convenience  of  use  might  be 
pressed  beforehand  into  blocks  of  convenient  size  and 
form ; and  let  double  iron  doors  be  no  longer  trusted. 

1 believe  that  by  these  means  a large  per-centage  of 
the  present  average  of  fires  would  be  deprived  of  the 
destructive  powers  of  which  we  now  so  often  deplore  the 
results.  The  size  and  strength  of  the  beams,  &c.,  are 
matters  for  the  calculation  of  the  architect  and  builder; 
but  I think  a form  of  joist  for  supporting  the  floor-arches 
might  be  cheaply  " rolled  out,"  and  only  require  riveting 
to  a base-plate.  Blocks  of  36  inches  by  18  inches  would 
perhaps  be  the  best;  and  I think  circular  perforations  of 
equal  size  preferable  to  any  other  cellular  arrangement 
for  the  arches. 

Buildings  upon  this  principle,  if  merely  interposed 
between  the  more  dangerous  class  of  warehouses,  would 
five  increased  safety  to  our  dock  and  wharf  risks,  and 
they  would  be  a complete  .security  in  the  case  of  large 
libraries,  picture  galleries,  factories,  and  warehouses  of 
great  cubical  contents,  such  as  the  Up-town  warehouses, 
wherein  large  quantities  of  first-class  goods  arc  stored. 

I think  that  within  five  miles  of  the  Royal  Exchange  such 
articles  as  saltpetre,  jute,  turpentine,  naphtha,  tar, 
lucifer- matches,  &c.,  should  be  stored  in  places  specially 
set  apart  for  this  purpose,  Sa-muel  Evbe. 
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METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

At  the  usual  lueefinr  of  this  Boar-1,  held  on  the  22nd 

Mr  Robinson,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved  that  no  person 

be  he’ncefiTth  appointed  to  the  office  of  district  surveyor 
by  this  Board  unless  he  shall  consent  to  reside  iri  a central 

partof  the  district  placed  under  his  charge. 

Mr.  Legff  seconded  the  motion,  which,  after  a bnef  dis- 
cussion. was  negatived.  . . *, 

Mr.  Legg',  pursuant  to  notice,  moved  tliat,  as  the 

nortliern  high-level  sewer  has,  for  a considerable  period, 

been  reported  as  complete,  the  engineer  do  report  to  the 
Board  the  total  actual  cost  of  the  same;  and,  if  in  excess 
of  the  contract  price  and  estimate,  the  causes  that  have 
rendered  such  increased  expenditure  necessary. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Phillips,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  the  New  Streets  Committee  to  ascertain,  as 
nearly  as  practicable,  the  probable  total  cost  of  the 
Covent-garden  approach,  taking  into  account  the  pro- 
bable produce  of  the  several  plots  of  ground  at  present 
unlet.  and  to  repoit  the  result  of  such  inquiry  to  the 


uuaru. 

The  motion  was  ultimately  carried  in  the  terms  in 
which  it  was  moved. 

A report  was  brought  up  from  the  committee  on  the 
Covent-garden  approach,  recommending  that  the  road- 
way of  the  Southwark  and  Westminster  communication 
be  paved  wifh  granite  instead  of  being  macadamised,  at 
an  estimated  extra  expense  of  1,8/5/. ; andtiiatthe  re.so- 
lution  of  the  Hoard  of  the  lOtli  July  last.  )86l,  be  voided 
accordingly.  The  committee  also  recommended  that  the 
subway,  sewer,  and  vaults  he  e-ttended  to  the  Southwark- 
bridsre-road.  and  the  roadway  paved  with  granite;  and 
that  the  works  be  executed  by  Mr.  Downs,  at  2\  per  cent, 
below  hi-i  present  contract  price,  the  probable  cost  being 


about  p.nofl/. 

Mr.  Harris  moved  the  adoption  of  the  committee’s 
recommendation. 

Mr.  Doulton  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 


DECISIONS  UNDER  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

0;i''ni7iesiji  Fiirtii-v'aUn. — LowBuilding  against  a higher. 
I.a-t  week,  Mr.  Charles  Aldin,  one  of  the  buiider.s  at  South 
Kensington,  attended  before  Mr,  Dayman  (Hammersmith 
PoHcc-cnurt)  to  hear  judgment  in  a case  of  importance  to 
the  building  trade. 

The  proceedings  were  in.stitnted  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Donald- 
son, the  district  surveyor  of  South  Kensington,  against 
Mr.  Aldin,  for  erecting  a certain  building  without 
separating  it  from  an  adjoin'ng  building  either  by  an  ex- 
ternal  or  party  wall,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Building 
Act.  The  buildings  in  question  are  stables,  a portion  of 
which  had  been  erected  against  a wall  in  which  there 
wore  windows  above.  It  was  contended  by  Mr.  Donald- 
.son  that,  as  the  wall  was  a narty-wall,  the  Act  allowed  of 
no  aperture.s,  and  that  the  defendant  should  have  built  np 
another  wall  to  the  height  of  the  new  building.  The  de- 
fendant submitted  that  it  would  involve  a great  expense, 
and  blocking  up  tlie  opening  would  render  tlie  building 
vi'clcss,  on  account  of  the  dejirivation  of  light.  Mr. 
Dayman  took  time  to  consider  the  point,  and  adjourned 
the  summons. 

The  parties  again  attended,  when  Mr.  Dayman  said  that 
tlie  more  he  considered  the  question  the  more  he  was  in- 
clined to  believe  Mr.  Donaldson's  view  of  the  case  was 
correct.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  policy  of  the  Act  was 
that  there  should  he  no  apertures  in  a party  wall,  e.xcept 
under  specified  particular  circumstances. 

Mr.  .Aldin  said  the  decision  would  go  to  shut  up  sixty 
windows,  as  he  had  other  buildings  similarly  constructed. 

Mr.  Dayman  said  he  could  not  help  it.  If  there  were 
6,000  windows  the  decision  would  be  the  same. 

Mr.  Aldin  suggested  whether  he  could  apply  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board. 

Mr.  Dayman  thought  he  had  better,  as  they  possessed 
larger  powers,  and  they  appeared  to  use  them  very  fairly. 

Mr.  Donaldson  said  be  did  not  press  for  any  penalty, 
his  object  being  to  obtain  his  worship’s  opinion.  It  was 
the  more  necessary  that  there  should  not  be  any  openings 
in  party  walls  on  account  of  the  many  destructive  fires 
that  had  recently  taken  place. 

Mr.  Dayman  then  decided  against  the  irregularity,  and 
ordered  the  payment  of  the  2s.  for  the  summons. 


sary  repairs.  The  slipping  of  the  ground  no  doubt  caused 
the  cracks,  and  occasioned  the  subsidence  of  the  walls. 

Mr.  Baker,  district  surveyor,  had  seen  the  cracks  in  the 
walls.  His  views  completely  coincided  with  those  of  Mr. 
Lockyer,  He  had  hini.self  made  an  estimate  oftlie  neces- 
sary repairs,  and  made  the  amount  33/.  The  claim  for 
moving  and  covering  np  the  marbles  was  too  moderate 
in  his  estimation.  The  ground  had  slipped  away  from 
the  houses  and  from  under  the  houses  for  a considerable 
distance  in  the  New-road.  The  buildings  had  not  caused 
the  slipping  of  the  ground  by  their  weight,  for  some  of 
the  ground  of  the  gardens  before  houses  50  feet  from  the 
road  had  suffered. 

Mr.  Holloway  declined  to  call  his  witnesses. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  said,  in  great  undertakings  like  a railway, 
it  must  be  e.xpected  that  claims  for  damage  would  fairly 
arise.  The  case  of  damage  had  been  proved,  and  he  must 
give  the  amount  claimed,  -11/. 

Mr.  Sharpe  applied  for  costs  on  the  most  liberal  scale, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  law  precluded  the  complainant 
from  bringing  his  action  in  a superior  court. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  said  he  thooght  the  question  of  coats 
ought  to  be  settled  by  the  respective  professional  gen- 
tlemen. He  could  not  of  himself  decide  the  amount  of 
costs. 

Mr.  Holloway  argued  against  giving  large  costs.  Tlie 
company  iiad  been  dragged  into  court  upon  what  he 
must  contend  was  untenable  ground,  for  he  had  a right 
to  assume  that  the  sinking  of  the  soil  was  owing  to 
the  heavy  weights  placed  by  the  complainant  upon  it. 
Another  point  which  lie  raised  was,  that  the  heavy  build- 
ings erected  by  the  complainant  were  illegally  erected, 
takingiiito  view  the  /tli  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  U2.  The  learned 
gcritleman  here  rcaii  the  clause,  the  effect  of  wliicli  was, 
that  no  new  buildings  were  to  be  erected  on  a new 
foundation. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  said  the  Act  in  question  was  a public 
Act,  and  ought  to  have  been  tak"n  into  account.  His 
opinion  was  that  the  complainant  had  better  give  up  the 
costs,  and  take  his  judgment  for  the  damage  claimed. 

Mr.  Baker  was  called  to  prove  whether  the  galleries  had 
been  erected  on  old  garden  walls  or  on  new  foundations. 
His  evidence  was,  that  the  new  erections  stood  upon  old 
foundations,  the  site  of  the  old  walls  being  on  the  same 
foundation. 

Mr.  Holloway  contended  there  must  be  some  new  foun- 
dations for  the  new  buildings. 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt  said  the  objection  had  somewhat  taken 
him  by  surprise,  but  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  think 
that  the  Act  of  Parliament  intended  to  prevent  such  erec- 
tions as  those  which  had  been  proved  in  this  case.  He 
could  not  say  that  the  walls  were  built  on  a new  founda- 
tion. Then,  with  respect  to  cost*,  he  thought  there  could 
be  no  difficulty  between  respectable  men.  His  sugges- 
tion was,  that  each  party  should  pay  their  own  costs,  or 
agree  on  a sum  ; and  for  that  purpose  he  would  adjourn 
the  case  generally  for  a week. 


A BUILDER’S  CHARGE  FOR  PLANS 
RECOVERED. 

Iliilmes  V.  Sui'inn.— In  this  case,  tried  in  tlic  Birmingham 
County  Court,  plaintiff,  for  whom  Mr.  James  Motteram, 
barrister  (instructed  by  Mr.  E.  Elkington),  appeared,  is 
a builder,  in  tiic  Lichfield-road;  and  defendant,  who  re- 
tained Mr.  East  (firm  of  East  8i  Parry),  Is  a publican,  in 
Great  Hampton-row.  The  action  was  brought  to  recover 
a sum  of  24/.  ISs..  as  professional  charges  for  making 
plans  and  estimates  for  huiMiiigs  which  the  defendant 
was  about  to  erect  in  Aston  Park.  It  formed  part  of  the 
arrangements  between  the  parties,  that  if  the  plaintiff  had 
the  job  to  erect  the  premises,  flien  he  was  not  to  make 
any  charge  for  the  plana,  &c.  Ultimately  the  work 
was  given  to  another  builder;  hence  the  action  for 
the  professional  services  of  the  plaintiff,  at  2.^  per  cent, 
on  the  outlay.  The  principal  objection  made  as  to  Mr. 
Holmes’s  plans  was  that  5j  feet  of  the  building  land  was 
left  unoccupied  j thus  reducing  the  size  of  the  liouses. 
Something  was  also  said  as  to  the  impracticable  nature 
of  the  plans;  and  it  was  added  that  the  defendant  had 
never  received  the  whole  of  the  drawings  pertaining  to 
the  proposed  buildings.  After,  however,  hearing  the  evi- 
dence and  the  remarks  of  the  advocates,  his  Honorir  the 
Deputy  Judge  gave  the  plaintiff  a verdict  for  21/.  5S.,  and 
the  costs. 


COMPENSATION  CASE. 

Bouctieau  v.  ?[et.-opolifiin  Rnilwau  Company.— At  Marl- 
bnrough-street,  the  directors  of  the'  Metropohtao  Railway 
were  recently  summoned  before  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  for  causing 
damage  to  the  premises  of  Mr.  Boueneau,  marble  mer. 
chant,  49  and  ip,  AVarren-street,  Fitzroy-square. 

Mr.  Sharpe  appeared  for  the  complainant,  and  Mr.  Hol- 
loway for  the  Company. 

Mr.  Sharpe  said  the  proceedings  took  their  rise  from  the 
Railway  Clauses  Con-ntidatiou  Act  and  the  Lands  Com- 
pensation Act.  The  6th  sec.  of  the  8th  Vic.,  c.  20,  set 
forth  that  the  promoters  of  railway  undertakings  were 
required  to  make  compensation  for  land  tak»n  by  them  for 
railway  purposes,  and  also,  where  injury  was  inflicted  in 
consequence  of  the  construction  of  the  railway,  tliat  full 
compensation  should  be  made  to  the  owner.  The  22nd 
sec.  of  the  gth  Vic.  pointed  out  tlie  way  that  this  compen- 
sation should  be  determined.  If  tliere  was  no  special 
agreement,  and  if  the  damage  did  not  exceed  50/.,  and  the 
respective  parties  could  not  agree  on  the  sum,  the  matter 
w as  to  be  settled  by  two  justices  of  the  peace.  The  sum 
claimed  was  40/.,  anil  this  therefore  brought  the  case 
within  magisterial  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Adolphe  Bouenoau  said  he  carried  on  business  at 
48,  Warren-street.  of  which  house  he  had  a lease 
liad  also  purchased  the  ground-lease  of  No.  49  On  the 
15th  May  he  observed  the  walls  of  the  place  cracking. 
The  Metropolitan  Railway  Company  were  then  excavat 
ing  their  railway  before  his  galleries.  The  injury  conti* 
iiuid  extending  for  some  time  until  three  of  the  walls 
were  cracked  and  the  coping  stone  displaced.  Had  called 
in  a surveyor  to  see  the  damage.  In  consequence  of  the 
cracks,  and  the  walls  having  been  thrown  out  of  the  per- 
pendicular, it  would  be  necessary  to  have  certain  repairs 
done,  and  also  to  remove  the  marbles  in  the  gallery 
This  latter  business  would  cost  about  S/. 

Mr.  Lockjer.  architect  and  surveyor,  said  he  was  called 
in  by  the  complainant  to  look  at  the  buildin"  Tiio  da 
mages  were  as  described,  Tho  estimate  for  repairs  pre- 
jiarcd  by  Mr,  Matthews,  builder,  wai  fair  and  reasonable 
rroas.exRmln''d,-Tbe  only  included  nccee' 


PATENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  BUILDING.* 

Impeoa'emzkts  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Aetipiciai  Stone  and  Cement  or  Plaster, 

AND  IN  TrEATINO-  Ti.MBER  FOR  THE  PURPOSE 
OF  Preseqatng  the  saaie.  F.  lianfome,  Ips- 
wich. Dated  9th  April,  1861. — For  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  artificial  stone  the  patentee 
mixes  broken  or  powdered  chalk  with  the  silicates 
of  soda,  or  other  alkali,  and  ho  moulds  the  com- 
pound into  blocks  or  shapes.  Afterwards,  when 
the  blocks  or  shapes  are  dry  and  hard,  he  washes 
over  the  surface  with  a solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  or  other  soluble  salt  of  an  alkaline  earth, 
or  with  a solution  of  chloride  of  aluminium  or 
iron,  in  order  to  ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
conversion  of  the  soluble  silicate  into  an  Insoluble 
silicate  of  lime,  or  other  alkaline  earth,  or  of  alu- 
minium or  iron.  In  treating  wood  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  the  same,  he  applies  to  it  a solution 
of  silicate  ot  soda,  or  other  alkali,-  by  preference 
forcing  the  said  solution  into  the  pores  of  the 
wood;  and  afterwards  he  applies  a solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  or  other  soluble  salt  of  an 
alkaline  earth,  or  chloride  of  aluminium  or  irou  ; 
by  preference  forcing  the  same  into  the  pores  of 
the  wood  as  before. 

Dowels.  71''.  F.  Rogers,  Gray’s  Inn-road, 
London.  Dated  10th  April,  1861.— The  object  of 
this  invention  is  to  facilitate  the  construction  of 
wooden  framing  for  doors  and  other  like  carpen- 
tera  work.  To  this  end  tho  patentee  proposes  to 

* from  the  lists,  and  other  somves, 


employ  metal  holdfasts  or  dowels;  which,  being 
inserted  into  holes  bored  to  receive  them,  will,  by 
the  application  of  pressure,  enable  him  to  produce 
firm  butt  joints  at  less  cost,  both  of  material  and 
labour,  than  the  ordinary  joints  are  made.  These 
dowels  he  constructs  by  preference  from  square  or 
round  rods  of  wrought  iron,  the  angles  or  sides  of 
which  be  jags,  so  as  to  form  projecting  teeth 
thereon.  These  teeth  are  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  a good  hold  of  the  wood  when  the  dowel  is 
thrust  home,  and  thereby  preventing  its  with- 
drawal ; but  they  are  so  arranged  as  to  offer  the 
least  possible  obstruction  to  the  insertion  of  the 
dowel  consistent  with  their  use, 

Door-deauqht  Stop.  C.  A.  Wheeler,  Swiu- 
don. — The  patentee’s  own  words  are, — It  effectu- 
ally excludes  all  draught,  though  the  door  may 
have  been  cub  as  much  shorter  than  the  opening 
(at  the  bottom)  as  the  thickness  of  the  carpet  or 
any  other  substance  it  has  to  travel  over.  As 
common  butt-hiuges  only  are  required,  tho  ex- 
pense of  rising-hinges,  and  the  additional  cost  of 
labour  in  fixing,  and  the  disfiguremeub  of  the 
door  by  cutting  away  at  the  top,  will  be  entirely 
obviated. 

Construction  of  Ceilings,  and  Partition 
AND  OTHER  TVails.  W.  F.  Gedge,  Wellington- 
street,  Strand,  London. — A communication.— 
Dated  8th  April,  1861. — This  invention  consists 
in  substituting  for  the  laths,  iron  wires,  stretched 
and  crossed,  fixed  to  ring-screws,  or  other  supports 
let  into  the  surrounding  walls  and  the  joists  which 
level  the  framing.  The  Avires  are  usually  fixed 
about  4 inches  apart.  The  rust  caused  by  tho 
humidity  of  the  freshly  applied  plaster  of  itself 
perfectly  unites  the  two  substances. 

Overlapping  Wall  Facing.  IF.  Walton,  Old 
Charlton.  D.tted  1st  May,  18G1. — This  invention 
relates  to  the  manufacture  of  a peculiar  facing  for 
walls,  to  bo  used  in  combination  Avith  ordinary 
bricks,  and  consists  in  forming  the  facing  of  the 
wall  of  blocks  or  pieces  of  terra-cotta,  or  any  suit- 
able material,  made  with  a fiat  or  even  face,  which 
corresponds  to  the  face  of  the  wall,  and  with  a 
projection  at  the  back  thereof  which  extends  into 
and  forms  part  of  the  wall.  The  lower  edge  of 
tho  facing  or  front  part  is  bevelled  internally,  and 
the  upper  edge  is  bevelled  externally ; but  the 
lower  edge  is  bevelled  at  a more  acute  angle  than 
the  exterior,  so  that  one  block  or  piece  is  placed 
perpendicularly  upon  another  block,  with  a brick 
or  bricks  built  iu  or  laid  upon  its  projecting  por- 
tion ; the  space  between  the  two  bevelled  edges, 
which  is  filled  with  mortar  or  cement,  takes  tho 
shape  of  a wedge,  of  which  only  the  narrowest 
part  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 


^loolis  llcmbcii. 

Spiritual  Conceits,  extracted  from  the  Writings 
of  the  Fathers,  the  old  Frtglish  Poets,  and 
Illustrated  hy  W.  Harry  Rogers.  London : 
Griffith  & Farran.  18G2. 

Led  to  it,  probably,  by  his  recent  illustrntiona  of 
Quarles,  Mr.  W.  H.  Rogers  has,  iu  the  handsome 
book  before  us,  essayed  a higher  task;  and,  for  the 
first  time,  probably,  in  the  history  of  emblem 
books,  the  compiler  and  the  artist  are  the  same 
individual.  Another  specialty  of  the  work  is 
that  throughout  the  entire  book,  from  beginning 
to  end,  one  train  of  thought  pervades.  That  is 
to  say,  that  tho  “dictum,”  no  cross,  no  crown 
(rendered  on  the  title-page  by  the  device  of  a 
crown  and  a cross  interlaced)  is  worked  out  in  a 
series  of  emblems,  which  commence  with  struggles, 
and  gradually  culminate  into  success. 

The  style  of  ornamentation  selected  is  that  of 
the  period  of  our  third  Eilward,  but  used  with 
a freedom  Avhich  refused  to  be  bound  down  by 
the  rules  governing,  or  said  to  govern,  Medimval 
metal-work,  illuminations,  glass-painting,  or  archi- 
tectural design.  All  appear  to  have  been  pi’esscd 
into  the  service,  but  only  so  far  as  he  has  thought 
fib  to  adopt  them.  The  selections  are  appro- 
priate, and  many  of  the  emblems  ingenious  and 
striking.  For  a large  class  the  book  will  serve  as 
an  appropriate  and  suggestive  present.  It  is 
handsomely  bound,  iu  a cover  designed  by  the 
author. 


British  Museum.— We  regret  to  record  the 
demise  ot  Mr.  John  Wilson,  Avhose  appointment 
as  resident  clerk  of  the  Avorks  we  mentioned  in 
November,  1859.  He  was  previously  principal 
foreman  to  jMessrs.  Baker,  the  contractors.  He 
has  been  connected  altogether  with  the  British 
Museum  twenty -two  years,  and  avqb  held  in  much 
estoem.  Jt  ia  heUeved  tliat  tho  Yiicancy  beeu 
fi-Ued  nn. 
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misccllancu. 

Thajies  Tunnel  — During  the  week  ending 
23rd  November,  23, -174  passengers  passed  through 
the  tunnel,  and  paid  03^.  12s.  lOd.  in  tolls. 

Enlaeginq-  the  Admiralty. — Formal  notices 
have  been  issued  by  the  Doard  of  Works  and 
Public  Buildings  of  their  intention  to  apply  to 
Parliament  nest  session  for  an  Act  enabling  them 
to  acquire  the  necessary  space  for  enlarging  the 
Admiralty  at  Whitehall.  In  the  inquiry  last 
session  before  the  Commons’  Select  Committee  on 
the  Board  of  Admiralty,  the  principal  witnesses 
agreed  that,  as  in  France,  so  here,  the  whole  naval 
department  should  be  concentrated  within  one 
building. 

The  Thames  Embankment. — On  Wednesday 
in  hast  week  an  influential  deputation,  represent- 
ing several  metropolitan  parishes,  waited  upon 
Lord  Palmerston  to  urge  upon  his  lordship  the 
desirability  of  constructiug  an  emh.antinent  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Thames.  They  considered 
that,  if  this  were  not  done,  the  embankment  which 
is  projected  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  would 
tend  to  reflect  the  current  to  the  other  side,  and 
increase  the  severity  of  the  floods  to  which  some 
districts  are  already  subjected,  and  which  are 
attended  by  a great  destruction  of  property. 
They  requested  that  a clause  should  be  inserted 
in  the  Thames  Embankment  Bill,  empowering  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  construct  the 
necessary  works.  Lord  Palmerston  is  reported  to 
have  expressed  his  entire  willingness  to  accede  to 
the  application  of  the  memorialists,  and  promised 
to  communicate  with  Mr.  Cowper  on  the  subject. 

Railway  Matters.— One  of  the  Government 
inspectors  has  certifled  that  the  new  railway 
bridge  erected  over  the  Severn  is  properly  con- 
structed in  point  of  security.  Workmen  are 
i-emoving  from  the  arches  the  timber  framing. 

The  oflicial  journal  of  Naples  gives  the  list  of 

persons  employed  on  the  construction  of  the 
Roman  railways.  There  are  17,816  occupied  on 
the  line  from  Capua  to  Ceprauo,  of  whom  6,781 
ni-e  women.  lu  that  country  the  women  woi-k 
very  hard : they  serve  the  masons,  and  cum  85 
centimes  a day.  At  the  Naples  station,  aud  on 
the  lino  from  Capua  to  8an  Severiiio,  there  are 
2,025  workmen  employed. A railway  locomo- 

tive is  actually  on  the  soil  of  the  Punjaub. 
Locomotives,  tenders,  &c.,  have  been  landed  at 
Mooltan,  and  are  on  their  road  to  Lahore.  The 
problem  as  to  the  time  of  their  ainival  may  he 
w’orked  out  by  professional  actuaries  from  the  fol- 
lowing data; — Distance  from  Mooltan  to  Lahore, 
215  miles;  number  of  feet  in  a mile,  5,280; 
average  rate  of  progress  of  locomotives,  Ac.,  50 
feet  per  diem.  The  carTiagea  travel  on  moveable 
rails,  and  are  dragged  by  coolies. 

The  Warmth  and  Ventilation  of  Places  of 
Assembly. — Many  of  the  diseases  which  shorten 
life  arc  owing  to  the  over-heating,  and  sometimes 
to  the  under-beating,  of  qur  theatres,  concert- 
rooms,  and  exhibitions,  and  the  impure  warm  or 
the  chilling  cold  air  that  pervade  these  resorts. 
This  most  injurious  defect  applies  to  day  as  well 
as  to  night  assemblies,  but  especially  to  the  hitter. 
It  is  nothing  new  to  state  that  persons  frequently 
take  a “cold”  from  the  transition  from  an  over- 
heated theatre  or  church,  and  thus  contract  dis- 
ease which  often  leaves  the  sufl'erer  only  at  the 
advent  of  death ; the  latter,  in  many  cases,  occur- 
ring after  a lengthened  period  of  ill-health.  Rich 
aud  poor  alike  sufl'er  from  this  non-regulation  of 
warmth.  The  rich,  however,  can  take  precautions 
against  the  evil,  if  they  please;  but  the  follies  of 
fashion  hinder  them,  aud  they  are  careless  in  such 
mattcis.  From  the  super-heated  theatre,  Ac.,  they 
emerge  iu  the  full  costume  of  light  and  gauzy 
clothing  (we  speak  now  of  female  garments)  into 
the  cold  air  of  the  streets;  waiting,  perhaps,  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  for  their  caixiage : others  are 
compelled  to  economize,  and  must  do  without  the 
lu.\ury  of  even  a hired  vehicle.  When  they  went 
iu  to  witness  the  play  it  was  warm  and  fine  ; but 
our  climate  is  a vicissitudinal  one;  aud,  when  the 
enjoyment  Is  at  an  end  inside,  they  step  out  into 
a cold,  rainy,  or  it  may  be  foggy  night,  having  no 
additional  clothing  or  wrappers  to  protect  them. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  they  catch  cold,  which 
bungs  closely  to  them  ever  after,  and  ends  in 
death  ? Were  the  air  within  such  places  so  regu- 
lated as  never  to  exceed  (so  far  as  the  artificial 
production  is  concerned)  from  69  to  70  decrees  of 
heat,  the  liability  to  take  cold  would  be  greatly 
reduced.  At  present  such  is  the  carelessness  ex- 
hibited, that  it  is  a matter  of  chance  M'hether  the 
temperature  be  as  low  as  at  the  freezing  point  or 
as  high  as  that  of  boiling  water,— K.  P, 


The  Pier  Works  at  Rtde.— Messrs.  Lang- 
don,  the  contractors  for  performing  the  new  work 
for  the  Old  Pier  Company,  are  carrying  on  the 
building  of  the  quay,  which  is  to  form  the  base  of 
the  tramway.  The  quay  or  wharf  is  to  run  out 
about  60  feet,  with  a breakwater  on  the  east  some 
200  feet  further  seaward,  so  as  to  form  a quiet 
and  safe  place  for  the  unshipping  of  cattle  or 
merchandize.  The  public  slip-way  is  to  be  im- 
proved by  this  company.  A patent  hydraulic 
crane,  capable  of  lifting  10  tons,  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  quay.  There  ia  to  be  a suite  of  rooms  for 
waiting  and  luggage  purposes,  together  with  a 
toll-house,  and  other  conveniences,  built  with 
some  pretensions  to  effect,  but  not  sufficient  iu 
elevation  to  obstruct  the  sea  view. 

The  Scotch  Thistle. — A correspondent  wishes 
for  information  as  to  which  of  the  thistle  tribe  Ls 
the  true  Scotch  thistle.  This  is  really  a puzzler. 
If  we  are  to  place  any  reliance  on  the  figm-es 
which  profusely  ornament  many  of  our  old  Scotch 
books,  or  take  as  true  representatives  of  any  na- 
tural plant  those  vile  excrescences  which  the  older 
Scotch  architects  have  stuck  up  in  every  possible 
shape  and  form,  as  finales  to  doors  aud  windows, 
gable  heads  and  doorways, — .a  taste  which  some  of 
the  modern  professors  of  the  art  seem  so  very 
anxious  to  copy, — or  if  we  trust  to  the  taste  of 
sculptors  in  stone  or  engravings  in  metals, — wo 
must  conclude  that  the  species  from  which  one  and 
all  of  these  thistles  have  been  taken  are  either 
now  lost  to  the  Flora  of  Scotland,  or  else  that  the 
representations  are  as  great  a piece  of  imagiuative 
caricature  as  the  animal  with  one  horn  that  forms 
oue  of  the  supporters  of  the  Scotch  crown.  Many 
different  species  have  been  dignified  with  the 
name  of  Scotch  thistle.  It  is  probable,  say 
some  authorities,  that  a common  species  such 
as  Cardmis  lanceolatiis  is  most  deserving  the 
name.  Some  have  fixed  on  doubtful  native 
species,  such  as  SUyhnm  Marianiim  and  Onopordum 
Acanthium,  Neither  of  these  is,  however,  recon- 
cilable with  history.  S.  Marianiim  is  appropriated 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  who  say  the  white 
marking  on  the  foliage  is  commemorative  of  the 
milk  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  0,  Acanthium  is  not 
only,  like  the  last,  a doubtful  original  species  to 
Scotland;  but,  like  C.  lanceolatus,  of  much  too 
great  a height ; for  one  historian  says  that,  after 
the  landing  of  Queen  Scota,  she  reviewed  her 
troops;  ami,  being  fatigued,  retired;  and,  on 
sitting  down,  was  pricked  by  a thistle;  from 
which  circumstance  she  adopted  it  as  the  arms  of 
her  new  country,  with  the  motto.  Nemo  me  im- 
pune  lacessit.  Another  says,  on  the  eve  of  an 
attack  by  the  Danes,  one  of  the  enemy  having 
trod  on  a thistle,  cried  out  with  pain,  which  gave 
intimation  to  the  Scots  of  their  near  presence; 
and  hence  the  thistle  became  dignified  as  the  arms 
of  the  country.  With  these  two  exceptions,  we 
meet  with  no  other  reference  to  a matter  of  equal 
importance, in  an  historical  pointofview,  with  that 
of  the  legends  in  connection  with  the  Coronation 
Stone,  which  all  historians  have  treated  on  with 
great  minuteness.  However,  if  any  reliance  may 
be  placed  on  the  authorities  above  given,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  it  mast  have  been  a low- 
growing  species  like  Cnivus  acaule ; for,  whether 
we  take  into  consideration  the  accident  to  tho 
Queen,  or  the  bare-footed  Dane,  or  the  con- 
figuration of  the  flower-head  itseli-)  it  more 
closely  resembles  the  representations  we  find 
on  many  of  the  sculptured  stones  than  either  of 
the  others.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  Carduus 
acanthoides ; but  this,  as  well  as  all  the  rest,  is 
less  formidably  furnished  with  those  strong 
spiny  scales  with  which  the  receptacle  of 
Hilybum  Marlanum  is  so  amply  provided.  This 
circumatance  agrees  with  those  sculptured 
representations  found  on  the  oldest  parts  ol 
Stirling  Castle,  Linlithgow  Palace,  or  Holyrood 
House,  especially  with  one  on  the  top  of  a garden 
doorway  opposite  the  new  fountain,  In  front  of 
the  entrance  to  the  latter,  which  is  more  like  the 
head  of  Cynara  Scolymui,  the  globe  ai’bichoke,  a 
native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  than  any  thistle  in 
the  world.  Uncertain  as  we  are  regarding  the 
species  of  our  national  emblem,  or  even  of  its  being 
a native,  we  are  no  more  so  than  the  English  are 
regarding  the  species  of  rose  they  have  adopted.  No 
double  roses  existed  iu  Britain  at  the  period  it  was 
introduced  into  the  national  escutcheon;  there- 
fore, it  must  have  been  borrowed  from  the  French; 
who  even,  in  their  turn,  cannot  now  tell  what 
species  of  iris  their  Jlevr  de  Us  is  meant  to  repre- 
sent. Nor  are  the  Irish  agreed  as  to  whether 
their  shamrock  is  derived  from  a series  of  Trifo- 
lium, or  from  Oxalic  Acetosella.  The  ancient 
Britons,  as  tho  Welsh  call  themselves,  have  adopted 
the  leek,  Allium porm,  a iwtiFe  of  Switzerland.— 
Svoifish  Farmer. 


Rugby  Cemetery  Competition. — Sir : Last 
August,  plans,  Ac.,  were  to  be  received  iu  compe- 
tition for  the  above ; — since  which  I have  heard 
nothing  about  the  decision  or  otherwise,  nor  of 
the  drawings  I sent  to  them.  Surely  the  com- 
mittee have  not  absconded  with  the  plans  and 
portfolios  of  some  thirty  or  forty  innocent  and 
confiding  architects  ? — A Competitor. 

Limerick  Water-Works.  — On  the  county 
Clare  side,  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  distant 
from  Wellesley-hridge,  a large  tank  or  reservoir 
with  massive  stone  exterior  walls  has  been  built, 
within  which  is  an  embankment  with  inner  walls 
of  some  feet  In  thickness.  From  thirty  to  forty 
masons  have  been  in  constant  employ,  besides 
above  100  labourers.  The  work  has  been  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Mylne,  the  Limerick  Water  Com- 
pany’s engineer,  for  the  improvement  and  better 
regulation  of  the  supply  throughout  the  city,  and 
to  give  additional  security  of  supply  in  case  of  fire 
or  of  interruption  from  the  present  tanks. 

St.  James’s  (R.C.)  Schools,  Bentinck-mews, 
Marylebone-lane.— The  first  stone  of  this  build- 
ing was  laid  on  the  feast  of  All  Saints.  The  site 
is  on  a square  plot,  fronting  Bentinck-mews.  The 
parts  not  covered  by  the  new  building  are  a play- 
ground and  a court,  approached  by  an  independent 
entrance  for  girls  and  infants,  from  Marylebone- 
lane.  The  place  is  £ shape,  three  floors  in  lieight, 
the  school-rooms  being  of  the  L plan : the  re- 
mainder includes  stairs,  lavatories,  cloak-rooms, 
Ac.  The  basement  under  this  wing  is  of  fire- 
proof construction.  The  boys’  entrance  is  by  an 
arched  corridor : their  school-room  (the  upper 
oue)  is  60  feet  long  by  24  feet  wide,  with  addi- 
tional space,  20  feet  by  18  feet,  at  further  end. 
The  roof  ia  open,  with  stained  timbers,  and  covered 
with  non-conducting  material  under  slating.  The 
windows  are  large,  and  without  mullions.  Be- 
neath is  the  girls’  school,  of  the  same  area  and 
15  feet  in  height.  The  accommodation  is  esti- 
mated at  sufficient  for  upwards  of  600  children. 
Tho  staircases  are  of  masonry.  Space  is  econo- 
mised by  the  ai-rangeraent  of  one  winding  over  the 
other,  within  the  same  walls — the  two  being  quite 
separate.  The  building  is  without  architectural 
pretension.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Willson  A 
Nicholl.  The  total  cost  will  amount  to  about 
6,200^  A sum  approaching  3,800/.  has  been  col- 
lected, almost  entirely  m the  parish. 

Wood  and  its  Preservation. — Cedar  wood 
will  last  1,000  years.  The  oil  of  cedar  wood, 
mixed  with  oil  of  creosote  and  forced  into  timber 
by  means  of  a pump,  will  be  found  highly  pre- 
servative of  all  timber  for  ship-building  and  break- 
waters. In  very  old  buildings  I have  examined 
the  timbers  where  they  have  been  whitewashed, 
and  found  them  in  the  highest  state  of  preserva- 
tion. Dr.  Calvert  is  quite  right  about  the  dura- 
bility of  timber.  Iu  olden  days  they  cut  tho 
timber  in  the  winter  season,  when  the  sap  was 
most  out  of  it;  but  now,  for  the  use  of  tanners,  it 
is  felled  In  summer ; the  result  of  which  is,  that  it 
shrinks,  chaps,  and  decays,  much  sooner  than  it 
otherwise  would.  The  wood  of  the  walnut-tree  is 
very  durable,  aud  so  is  that  of  the  horse-chesnut- 
tree.  Many  very  ancient  barns  about  Gravesend 
are  built  entirely  of  the  last.  In  preparing  wood 
for  ship-building,  Ac.,  it  is  best  to  lay  it  iu  a 
“ running  stream  ” for  a few  days  only,  to  extract 
the  sap  that  remains  in  it,  aud  then  dry  it  in  the 
smi  or  air,  by  which  it  neither  chaps,  casts,  nor 
cleaves.  The  use  of  linseed-oil,  tar,  or  such 
oleaginous  matter,  tends  much  to  the  preservation 
of  wood.  Hesiod  prescribed  “ smoking”  timber 
in  order  to  preserve  it : — 

“ Temonem  in  famo  poneres.” 

Virgil  advised  the  same  method : — 

“ Et  suspensa  focis  exploret  Robora  fumus." 

Others  have  advised  the  oil  of  smoke ! [pyro- 
ligneous acid  ?j  The  solid  stems  of  trees 
most  subject  to  decay,  are  commonly  found 
in  the  Irish  “ peat-hogs,”  in  such  excellent  pre- 
servation, that  they  are  esteemed  equal  to 
any  timber  for  substantial  buildings;  the  peat 
being  highly  antiseptic  and  preservative.  Larix 
(which  can  be  procured  in  blocks  of  any  size 
from  Dantzig),  in  my  opinion,  is  the  best  kind 
of  wood  for  breakwaters,  harbours,  Ac.  It  is 
capable  of  resisting  the  weather  for  a length  of 
time  in  those  situations  ; e.y.,  the  owners  of  some 
decoys  in  Lincolnshire,  finding  it  necessary  to 
stretch  nets  over  the  water  by  means  of  stakes 
fixed  in  the  shallow  sea,  were  put  to  a great 
expense  for  wood  for  their  stakes.  One  of  these 
was  advised  some  yeai's  ago  to  try  larix  wood  I'or 
this  purpose.  He  accordingly  put  alternate  stakes 
of  larix  and  oak.  At  the  end  of  some  months,  two 
sots  of  oak  piles  were  found  to  be  entkely  wasted, 
tho  larix  veraaining  ftrm  and  sound,— J,  P. 
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ROTAi  Instittttb  of  Bbitish  .^chitects. 

Afc  the  next  ordinary  general  meeting,  to  be  held 
on  the  2nd  December,  the  following  paper  will  he 

j.gg3 “On  the  Superintendents  of  English 

Buildings  in  the  Middle  Ages;  Collections  for  an 
Historical  Account  of  Masons,  their  Customs,  Insti- 
tutions,” &c.j  by  Mr.  Wyatt  Papwortb,  Fellow. 

Death  in  the  FLO^vEES. — An  inquiry  has  been 
held  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Brent  touching  the  death  of 
Matilda  Scheurer,  a good-looking  girl  of  nineteen 
years  of  age,  an  artificial  flower-maker,  who  was 
deprived  of  life  by  the  deadly  eftects  of  poison 
imbibed  into  the  system  during  her  engagement 
in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  flower  leaves.  It 
appeared  that  emerald  green,  chemically  termed 
arsenite  of  copper,  was  used  in  the  manufacture, 
and  that  death  was  produced  by  the  inhalation  of 
that  poison  while  at  work,  producing  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 
The  employer  stated  that  he  had  ninety-eight  girls 
in  his  establishment ; and  for  the  purpose  of  their 
preservation  be  had  suggested  the  wearing  of 
masks ; but  it  was  objected  to  by  them  as  pro- 
ducing excessive  heat.  They,  however,  wore  mus- 
lin over  their  mouths.  Deceased  had  been  ill 
before  from  the  same  cause.  The  jury  returned 
a verdict  to  the  eflect  that  death  was  caused  by 
arsenite  of  copper. 

Monumental. — At  a meeting  of  the  subscribers 
to  the  fund  for  erecting  a monument  to  the  late 
Duke  of  Richmond,  it  has  been  resolved  to  place 
the  statue  in  the  Market  square  of  Huntly.  The 
height  of  the  monument  from  the  level  of  the 
prepared  ground  is  to  be  20  feet  6 inches,  and  the 
heigbtof  the  statue  8 feet  3 inches.  The  pedestal 
is  proposed  to  be  of  freestone,  with  four  panels  of 
polished  granite  introduced  into  the  sides  of  it.  The 
contract  for  the  whole  work  willbe400Z.  The  sculp- 
tor will  be  Mr.  A.  Brodie. Her  Majesty  has  sat 

to  Mr.  Thomas  Earle,  of  Vincent-street,  Ovington- 
square,  for  a bust,  modelled  in  the  clay,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  the  completion  of  a colossal 
statue,  which  has  been  commissioned  by  Mr.  Z.  C. 
Pearce,  of  Hull,  for  the  centre  of  the  People’s  Park, 
at  that  place,  which  was  some  time  since  presented 

to  the  inhabitants  by  this  gentleman. The 

working  men  of  Penzance  have  elected  a com- 
mittee and  secretaries  to  procure  subscriptions  for 

a memorial  of  the  late  Sir  Humphrey  Davy. 

A monument  has  just  been  erected  in  the  chancel 
of  the  parish  church  of  Blockley,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Lord  Northwick. 
The  design  is  “ The  Good  Samaritan it  is  carved 
in  white  marble.  In  the  background,  the  Priest 
and  Levite  are  going  on  their  journey  : the  mule 
of  the  Samaritan  is  grazing  behind  a tree,  while 
its  head  just  appears  in  sight. 

The  Infernal  Doings  of  the  Notorious 
Sheffield  Trades’  Unionists. — Another  of  those 
diabolical  outrages  which  have  so  long  made 
Shefiield  a disgrace  to  this  country  has  just 
occurred,  to  the  severe  injury  of  two  poor  women, 
hut  failing  in  its  principal  object,  namely,  to 
murder  a workman  and  his  wife  and  child  in  their 
beds  by  an  “infernal  machine”  charged  with  gun- 
powder, and  probably  as  usual  with  nails  and 
other  deadly  missiles.  It  was  cast  through  a 
window  into  a bedroom  of  the  house  in  which 
they  slept.  The  intended  victims,  however,  slept 
in  the  room  above;  but  the  wif^e  rushed  down 
stairs  and  into  the  room  below,  where  a poor  old 
woman  slept,  and  seized  the  rude  grenade,  a tin 
bottle  with  a lighted  fusee.  It  exploded  in  her 
hands,  set  fire  to  her  night-dress,  and  she  was  se- 
verely burnt ; though,  strange  to  say,  without  other 
injury;  but  she  and  her  husband  and  child  after- 
wards fell  in  escaping  from  the  house,  which  was 
set  on  fire,  as  well  as  much  damaged,  by  the  force 
of  the  explosion.  Are  the  terrors  of  trades’  unions 
to  be  longer  allowed,  at  Sheffield,  thus  contemptu- 
ously to  override  the  terrors  of  the  law  ? Even 
were  it  requisite  to  pass  a special  Act  for  the  pur- 
pose, such  a nest  of  vermin  ought  to  be  rooted 
out;  and  we  have  little  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  ringleaders  of  so  detestable  a conspiracy  ought 
to  be  lashed  through  the  streets  of  Sheffield  and 
then  strung  up.  Though  a thousand  pounds  re- 
ward should  be  offered  by  Government  and  the 
local  authorities,  the  villain  who  threw  this  parti- 
cular missile,  and  his  irutigatorSy  ought  to  be  dis- 
covered, without  fail.  Even  the  scoundrel  himself 
might  be  pardoned  and  rewarded  were  he  to  un- 
mask these  instigators,  who  must  he  at  work  not 
in  such  special  instances  as  this  alone,  bub  syste- 
matically, and  in  order  to  keep  up  the  reign  of 
terror  which  is  ruining  Sheffield,  We  are  glad  to 
observe,  since  writing  the  above,  that  the  actual 
perpetrator  of  the  crime  is  believed  to  have  been 
caught ; in  his  possession  was  another  “ infernal 
machine.”  Could  he  not  be  made  Queen’s  evidence 
against  his  employers  ? 


New  Wesleyan  School,  Handswoeth  Wood- 
house,  Sheffield. — The  new  school-room  here 
has  been  opened.  The  building,  which  was  erected 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Wilson,  of  the 
firm  of  Wilson  & Crossland,  architects,  is  of  stone. 
The  school-room  measures  36  feet  by  25  feet,  and  . 
is  capable  of  accommodating  100  children.  There 
is  also  a class-room,  13  feet  by  11  feet,  and  a 
kitchen  about  the  same  size.  Messrs.  Hardcastle 
& Greenwood,  of  Woodhouse,  were  contractors  for 
the  masons’  work ; and  Mr.  Turner,  also  of  Wood- 
house,  was  contractor  for  the  joiners’  and  other 
work.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building,  including 
a part  of  the  site,  is,  we  understand,  403Z. 

Exhibition  of  Industrial  and  Decorative 
Art  at  Edinburgh. — This  exhibition  was  for- 
mally opened  on  Wednesday  week,  when  addresses 
were  delivered  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Dr. 
Lyon  Playfair,  Lord  Elcho,  M.P.,  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost, and  the  Lord  Advocate,  M.P.  The  exhibi- 
tion, which  takes  place  in  the  east  side  of  the 
Scottish  National  Gallery,  has  been  got  up  by  the 
exertions  of  a committee  of  the  Hon.  Board  of 
Manufactures.  The  collection,  both  in  point  of 
value  and  illustrative  character,  is  considered  to  be 
the  finest  of  its  kind  that  has  yet  been  exhibited 
in  Scotland. 

Accidents. — Near  the  Bristol  and  Exeter 
Railway,  at  Taunton,  some  villa  residences 
are  in  course  of  construction,  deep  excavations 
' having  been  made,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
underground  cellars.  Two  masons  were  engaged 
in  building  the  walls  of  the  cellars,  when  suddenly 
one  of  the  sides  gave  way,  and  the  unfortunate 
men  were  embedded  in  several  feet  of  earth.  The 
poor  fellows  were  dug  out,  severely  injured  and 

insensible. For  several  months  past  a number 

of  masons  and  other  workmen  have  been  employed 
erecting  a bridge  across  the  Knack,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Ardoeb,  on  the  road  leading  from  Crieff  to 
Stirling.  The  building  being  nearly  completed, 
two  men  were  preparing  to  insert  the  key-stono, 
when  the  wooden  centres  gave  way,  and  the  whole 
materials,  except  the  abutments,  fell  into  the  bed 
of  the  river,  carrying  the  two  workmen  among 
the  wood,  stones,  and  lime.  Both  men  were  se- 
verely iujured. 

Uninflammable  Muslins,  &c. — The  frequent 
destruction  of  life  arising  from  the  combustibility 
of  ladies’  dresses,  more  especially  in  this  criuolinian 
era,  has  become  a matter  of  very  serious  import. 
The  climax  of  the  evil  was  the  recent  burning  of  a 
whole  bevy  of  ballet  girls  in  America.  The 
manager,  it  was  said,  was  iu  no  way  to  blame. 
But  80  long  as  be  did  not  compel  them  to  wear 
uninflammable  dresses,  we  think  he  was  to  blame. 
We  have  at  various  times  noted  methods  of  ren- 
dering muslins,  &.C.,  incombustible,  or  at  least  un- 
inflammable ; and  our  purpose  at  present  is  simply 
to  note,  without  making  ourselves  responsible  for 
the  efficacy  of  the  proposed  method,  that  a 
French  chemist  is  said  to  have  just  discovered  a 
mode  of  rendering  muslin,  lace,  and  all  kinds  of 
light  stuffs,  incombustible.  It  is  merely  necessary 
to  mix  with  the  starch  used  in  making  them  up 
the  half  of  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  lime,  com- 
monly called  Spanish  chalk  or  Spanish  white.  The 
muslin  or  other  stuff  is  then  ironed  as  usual.  The 
chalk  thus  added,  it  is  said,  in  no  respect  injures 
either  the  appearance,  the  quality,  or  the  white- 
ness of  the  stuff. 

The  “Lungs  of  London.”  — The  Medical 
Times  and  Gazette,  commenting  on  the  ominous 
advertisement,  “St.  Giles-in-tbe-Fields  Disused 
Burial  Ground. — Notice  is  given  that  application 
will  be  made  to  Parliament  in  the  next  session  for 
an  Act  to  transfer  and  vest  in  the  rector  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Giles-in-tbe  Fields  and  his  successors 
for  ever,  as  an  augmentation  of  the  living  of  the 
said  parish  of  St.  Giles-iu-the  Fields,  certain  pro- 
perty, lands,  and  hereditaments,  purchased  under 
the  Act  of  the  43rd  Geo.  III.,  cap.  20,  for  the 
purpose  of  a cemetery,  and  situate  in  the  same 
parish,” — says  that  “ sanitary  reformeis  will  do 
well  to  keep  their  eyes  on  announcements  like 
this : they  are  the  forerunners  of  excavations  aud 
building  operations.  The  bones  once  solemnly 
committed  to  their  last  resting-place  will  be 
rooted  out  by  the  pickaxe  of  the  labourer,  and 
houses  will  be  built  on  the  disturbed  mephitic 
soil;  aud  the  breathing-space  of  this  huge  town 
curtailed.  After  St.  Giles’s,  there  will  follow 
several  other  tempting  spots.  There  is  a large 
disused  cemetery  in  the  Uxbridge-road ; another 
between  Mount-street  and  North  Audley-street ; 
others  in  Marylebone ; and  the  tempter  will  not 
be  slow  to  insinuate  ‘ bow  much  good  we  shall  be 
able  to  do  with  the  money  if  we  can  but  build  one 
row  of  houses;’ — just  as  if  any  ‘good’  was  worth 
having,  th.it  was  purchased  by  the  violation  of. 
health,  decency,  uml  natural  religion. 


A Corn  Exchajige  for  Ledbuet.  — At  a 
public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  convened  by  the 
mayor,  it  has  been  resolved  “ That  in  consequence 
of  the  railway  communication  we  now  have,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  trade  of  Ledbury 
that  a corn  exchange,  and  other  markets,  should 
be  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  all  parties 
attending  the  Ledbury  markets.”  A committee 
has  accordingly  been  appointed  to  inquire  and 
report  as  to  a site,  &c. 

Supply  of  Water  to  Woodstock. — The 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  since  his  accession  to  the 
title,  has  given  a supply  of  water  to  the  poorer 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Woodstock,  at  the 
insignificant  charge  of  Is.  per  quarter  for  each 
cottage.  Stand  pipes  have  been  erected  in  the 
various  lanes,  and  contiguous  to  all  the  cottages 
in  Woodstock,  where  tenants  can  help  themselves 
to  whatever  quantity  they  may  require.  The  duke 
has  also  had  erected  a drinking-fountain  opposite 
the  Post-office. 

Population  of  the  Globe. — A professor  of 
the  Berlin  University  has  been  making  curious 
researches  respecting  the  population  of  the  globe. 
The  following  is  the  result: — “Population  of 
Europe,  372,000,000;  of  Asia,  720,000,000;  of 
America,  200,000,000;  of  Africa,  89,000,000;  of 
Australia,  2,000,000 — total  population  of  tho 
globe,  1,283,000,000.  The  average  number  of 
deaths  per  annum  in  certain  places  where  records 
are  kept  is  about  one  to  every  40  inhabitants.  At 
the  present  time  the  number  of  deaths  in  a year 
would  be  about  32,000,000,  which  is  more  than 
the  entire  present  population  of  the  United  States. 
At  this  rate  the  average  number  of  deaths  per 
day  is  about  87,861,  the  average  per  hour  3,653, 
the  average  per  minute  61.  Thus  at  least  every 
second  a human  life  is  ended.  As  the  births  con- 
siderably exceed  the  deaths,  there  are  probably  70 
or  80  human  beings  born  per  minute.”^ — Morning 
Journal  (Glasgow). 

New  Machinery  for  Working  Wood. — The 
invention  by  Thomas  Greenwood,  of  Leeds,  and 
Arthur  Kinder,  of  Great  George-street,  West- 
minster, of  “ improvements  iu  machinery  for 
cutting  or  working  in  wood,”  relates,  firstly,  to 
machinery  for  cutting  rebates  in  timber  that  has 
or  has  not  been  previously  squared;  secondly,  for 
cutting  mortises  in  timber ; thirdly,  for  con- 
structing, and  arranging  the  bearings  of  band 
saws;  and,  lastly,  for  surfacing  or  smoothing  the 
face  of  timber.  The  next  improvement  in 
mortising  machines  consists  of  an  arrangement  of 
mechanism  for  bringing  down  the  cranked  axis 
which  works  the  cutters,  so  that  at  each  succeeding 
stroke  the  cutter  will  penetrate  to  a greater  depth 
until  the  chisel  or  cutter  having  arrived  at  the 
stop,  its  motion  will  be  arrested,  and  the  mortise 
will  be  finished  to  an  even  depth  throughout.  The 
next  improvement  relates  to  tho  standards  for 
supporting  the  bearings  of  the  upper  pulley  of  a 
band  or  ribbon  saw.  The  next  improvement  re- 
lates to  machinery  for  smoothing  or  planing  the 
surface  of  timber  or  wood.  These  inventions 
cannot  well  be  described  or  understood  without 
engravings,  but  an  account  of  them  will  he  found 
in  a recent  number  of  the  Tingineer  journal. 


TENDERS. 

Tenders  for  a bridge  across  the  North-Western  Rail- 
way, at  Great  Malvern.  Mr.  E.  W.  EJmslie,  architect: — 

Wilson  je'2,329  0 0 

Oldham 2,219  10  0 

M‘Cann  & Everall 2,000  0 0 

Wood  & Son 1,937  0 0 

Perkins  1,825  0 0 


For  a station  for  North-Western  Railway,  at  Great 
Malvern ; — 

Broadbent 0 0 

Perkins 6,000  0 0 

Smart 5,Sl6  0 0 

Wood  & Son 5,459  0 0 

M'Cann  & Everall 4,840  0 0 


For  building  a public  house,  to  be  called  the  “Bishop 
Bonner,”  at  the  corner  of  Royston-street  and  Bonner's- 
lane.  Bethnal-green,  for  Mr.  Henry  Whitaker.  Mr. 


Charles  Dunch,  architect : — 

Brown j6'1,15U  0 0 

Hill  & Co 1,143  0 (t 

Watts 1,140  0 0 

Hedges 1,130  0 0 

Ennor 1,128  0 0 

Blackburn 1.109  0 0 

Perry l,i'99  0 0 

Wood,  Brothers  (accepted) 1,093  0 0 


For  building  the  house.  No.  9i,  High-street,  White- 
chapel, for  Mr.  C.  Gatti.  Messrs.  Scurry  & Wright, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied : — 

J.&W.  Sanders j£930  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham 892  0 0 

Roberts 850  0 0 

Woodruff 830  0 0 

M'Hwraith  797  0 0 

Meears  (accepted) 717  0 0 
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Condition  of  onr  Towns. 

A Cotton  Factory  Tovni : Frcston. 

HE  cotton  manufac- 
turing districts  re- 
present their  exigen- 
cies in  architecture  in 
aremarkahle  manner. 
The  factories  might 
be  oblong  packing- 
cases  of  brick  and 
mortar,  pierced  with 
tows  of  oblong  window 
openings;  and  shooting 
up  from  this  tasteless 
block  is  a tall  chimney- 
shaft.  Grouped  with 
these,  like  young  fac- 
tories not  yet  arrived  at 
maturity,  are  rows  and 
rows  of  habitations  for 
the  workers, — also  ob- 
4 > pierced  with  ob- 

long  windows,  only  on  a 
-Maa  smaller  scale,  and  with  the 

chimney -shaftnot  developed 
beyond  the  size  of  ordinary  cot- 
^ tage  chimneys.  Nothing  plainer 
^ could  be  conceived.  The  gran- 
aries  in  which  Joseph  stored 
^1^  the  Egyptian  corn  could  not 

have  been  built  with  greater 
: frugality;  but,  as  the  manufacturing  of  cotton 
into  fabric  is  not  with  us  an  ancient  occupu' 

; tion,  these  are  all  comparatively  modern;  and 
f the  veritable  town,  as  it  was  of  old,  lies  among 
I them  like  a tangled  skein  of  thread.  Preston 
is  one  of  the  towns  to  which  Henry  II. 
granted  a charter  to  the  effect  that  the  bur- 
I gesses  should  appoint  a guild  merchant,  who, 

' with  the  burgesses,  should  enjoy  all  liber- 
1 ties  and  free  customs that  is,  that  they  might 
] pass  through  the  royal  dominions  with  their  mer- 
I chandise,  buying  and  selling,  free  from  all  kinds 
I of  toll ; and  that  in  their  ovm  town  they  might 
I exact,  receive,  and  enjoy,  as  the  case  might  be, 

1 the  following  penalties  and  privileges,  — “ all 
: maimer  of  security  of  peace,  soc  and  sac,  toll,  in- 
I fang-thief,  outfang-thief,  hang-wite,  homesokyn, 

1 gryth-bryce,flight-wite,  ford-wite,  fore-siaU,  child- 
wyte,  wapentake,  lastagc,  stallage,  shoowynde, 
hundred  and  avor-penny.”  And  interspersed  with 
the  modem  commerce  and  traffic,  there  is  yet 
much  that  is  associated  with  these  royal,  pictorial, 
heraldic,  and  traditional  times.  Nevertheless,  the 
great  enlargement  of  the  town  and  increase  of 
the  population  are  due  to  the  modern  business  of 
cotton-spinning  and  weaving.  It  is  these  that 
have  enriched  the  owners  of  land  and  capital 
alike.  Directly  a factory  has  been  planted  down, 
the  land  has  been  turned  up  for  brick  earth,  a 
kiln  started,  bricks  manufactured,  and  rows  of 
poor  houses  built, — profits  being  obtained  both 
from  the  manufacture  of  the  bricks,  and  in  the 
shape  of  rent  subsequently.  The  wants  of  the 
operatives  are  few  in  their  homes;  and  it  is  only 
common  humanity  on  the  part  of  the  wealthy 
factory  and  landowners  that  these  should  be  pro- 
vided for.  The  workers  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
refined  or  even  decent,  if  the  homes  in  which  they 
are  reared  be  destitute  of  decencies;  nor  can 
their  children  be  expected  to  play  anywhere  but 
in  the  streets  if  there  be  no  yards  to  the  houses, 
no  public  playgrounds,  nor  public  parks.  We  will 
see  for  omselves,  presently,  how  these  responsi- 


hllities  are  recognized. 


Neither  tradition,  politeness,  nor  truthfulness 
can  call  upon  us  to  admire  the  exit  from  the  rail- 
way station  from  the  departure  side  for  London, 
Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Wigan,  and 
Bolton,  by  the  first  and  second  class  booking-office 
entrance,  which  is  in  a coke-shed.  It  is  grimy  with 
coke-dust;  all  the  painted  work  resembles  stucco, 
as  the  surface  of  it  is  raised  with  particles  of  coke 
dust,  which  must  have  settled  upon  it  before  it 
was  dry;  and  the  sweepings  of  platform  and 
offices — dust,  scraps  of  paper,  envelopes,  and  such 
litter — are  lying  on  the  road.  For  “the  way  out” 
there  is  a choice  of  two  roads,  one  for  vehicles  to 
the  right,  in  the  direction  of  the  goods  depart- 
ment— the  same  road  serving  for  passengers’ 
vehicles  and  the  goods  waggons,  whereby  it  gets 
dreadfully  cut  up, — and  another  for  pedestrians, 
up  twenty-six  wooden  steps,  which  are  under  cover 
of  the  same  coke-shed.  At  the  top  of  the  steps  is 
a long  gallery,  with  an  inclined  floor,  looking, 
with  its  bare  walls  and  flat  ceiling,  like  the  entrance 
to  the  gallery  of  a theatre.  The  plaster,  which  is 
grey  with  coke  ash,  is  coming  off  the  walls  in 
patches,  and  not  a time-table,  nor  a placard,  re- 
lieves its  long  monotony.  There  is,  however,  a 
railing  up  the  centre,  which  is  apparently  pro- 
vided for  a crush,  or  for  division  of^^classes,  at  ex- 
cursion times,  and  which  causes  uncomfortable 
conjectures  to  arise  as  to  the  safety  of  a descent 
of  twenty-six  steps  in  the  way  of  a crowd  of  the 
kind.  The  tubular  gallery  discharges  the  pas- 
sengers into  a carriage-road  which  is  used  alike 
for  goods  and  passengers,  is  wretchedly  paved,  and 
never  swept.  A board  declares  that  no  rubbish  is 
to  be  shot  here ; clothes  are  hanging  out  to  dry ; 
and  the  ruins  of  the  gate-posts  of  the  entrance 
gateway  are  lying  about — great  blocks  of  stone. 
On  the  boundary-wall,  so  that  you  may  read  as 
you  hurry  along,  are  posted  placards,  inscribed 
with  pithy  ejaculations  bearing  upon  the  incidents 
of  the  ward  elections, — “ Jolly  doings  in  St. 
Peter’s  ward  [ Beer  and  bribery  for  ever ! ! 
Remember  Miller  the  just.  No  coalition  between 
Gudgeon  and  Whitehead.”  And  beyond  the 
ruined  and  neglected  entrance  is  -the  advance 
guard  of  the  town,  a short  street  ofbeershops. 
This  street  paced,  we  are  in  the  main  thorough- 
fare of  the  commercial  part  of  the  ancient  borough 
of  Preston, — Fishergate, 

This  is  an  irregular  street  about  two  miles  long, 
which  was  one  of  the  old  roads,  in  the  old  town,  to 
the  market-place.  The  low,  thatch-crowned  houses 
with  which  it  was  once  lined  as  it  neared  the 
market-place  have  disappeared,  except  in  one 
solitary  instance ; and  have  been  replaced  from 
time  to  time  by  the  shops,  hotels,  banks,  and 
offices,  needful  to  modern  commerce.  The  Victoria 
Hotel  is  the  first  object  noticeable  in  Fishergate ; 
and  then  a large  tenantless  house  next  door  to  it, 
with  centre  and  wiug^,  looking  as  a haunted  house 
might  be  expected  to  look  of  a November  morn- 
ing. On  the  other  side  of  the  road  is  a row  of 
staid  houses,  with  gardens  fenced  with  iron  rail- 
ings in  front  of  them  that  are  one  yard  wide. 
These  few  feet  of  spongy  soil  thus  pertinaceously 
tilled  in  front  of  town  houses  admit  of  rain  soak- 
ing into  the  foundations:  they  can  scarcely  be 
considered  to  be  ornamental,  except  perhaps  for  a 
week  or  two,  when  newly  done  up  in  the  spring; 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  are  dismal  and  damp 
engendering.  If  these  spaces  were  paved  much 
damp  would  be  done  away  with,  and  floral  effects 
might  be  obtained  in  boxes  on  the  window-sills. 
Then  there  is  a vacant  space  on  both  sides  of  the 
road,  with  a few  forlorn  trees  and  a bridge  over 
a grass-grown  single  iron  tramway.  This  unbuilt 
piece  of  ground  is  occupied,  as  so  many  others 
now  are,  by  a travelling  photographic  portrait- 
room — a smart  caravan  containing  two  if  not  more 
chambers.  It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the 
peculiarities  of  the  cotton  district,  as  shown  in 
the  aspect  of  the  town,  are  first  discernible. 
Fishergate  runs  along  a ridge;  and,  whenever 
there  is  a gap  in  the  houses,  a view  of  the  factories 
in  the  surrounding  hollows  Is  obtained ; and  this  is 


the  fii-st  glimpse  on  the  road  from  the  station.  The 
factories  are  piled  up  story  above  story  and  group 
against  group,  the  tall  chimney-shafts  keeping 
guard  over  all ; and  the  squat  houses  of  the  opera- 
tives are  spun  out  in  rows  around.  A little  way 
further  on,  at  the  corner  of  Charnley-street,  there 
is  a new  Baptist  chapel,  which,  with  its  tower  of 
bold  Venetian  type,  would  be  an  ornament  to  any 
perspective.  The  stylo  is  Romanesque,  with 
Moorish  details.  A great  wheel  window  in  the 
north  end,  surrounded  by  circles,  with  a miniature 
repetition  of  the  same  on  either  side  of  it,  is  re- 
markable for  much  effect  with  very  little  light — 
much  stonework  and  little  glass — but  which 
arrangement  is  admissible  on  account  of  the  site 
being  a corner  one  : plenty  of  light  can  be  obtained 
at  the  side.  The  clock,  too,  with  its  illuminated 
faces  on  the  sides  of  the  tower,  is  areal  boon.  The 
iron  balustrade  and  stone  parapets  in  front  are 
carefully  considered  in  relation  to  the  style  of  the 
rest  of  the  building.  The  front  is  set  back  from 
the  line  of  houses — a disposition  which  not  only 
shows  the  building  to  advantage,  but  improves 
the  aspect  of  the  street.  This  specimen  of  the 
highest  class  of  architectural  art  is  the  more  con- 
spicuous by  its  neighbourhood  of  plain  houses, 
and  a contrast  to  the  hideous  box  of  a theatre  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  A sewer  pipe 
stuck  on  end,  with  a long  stick  standing  upon 
it,  indicates  that  something  is  going  on  in  the  rear 
of  Wilfred  Street — a row  of  neat-fronted  houses; 
and  turning  down  to  see  what  it  may  he,  we 
find  17  privies,  17  offal  ash-pits,  and  17  slop- 
drains,  built  up  against  the  17  neat-fronted  houses 
in  question.  These  harbours  for  filth  have  soiled 
and  choked  the  ground  till  they  could  be  home  no 
longer;  and  drain-pipes  are  being  laid  down.  The 
men  putting  down  the  pipes,  in  the  cuttings  made 
for  their  reception,  declared  that  this  was  the 
diitiest  place  they  had  ever  been  in.  Below  the 
pebble  pavement,  which  looked  so  smooth  and 
regular,  and  extended  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
in  the  rear  of  this  row  of  neatly -fronted  houses, 
the  soil  for  several  feet  was  a mass  of  fcotid  cor- 
ruption,— too  thick  to  bale  out,  yet  with  not 
enough  consistency  to  shovel  up, — vile  and  filthy. 
This  state  of  things  is  at  the  core  of  aU  similar 
cesspool  arrangements : — the  surrounding  soil 
absorbs  the  moisture  from  privies  and  ashpits,  and 
thence  it  percolates  through  houses,  and  streets, 
and  alleys,  till  it  fiuds  a low  level  to  form  a pool; 
and,  from  this  highly-charged  soil,  emanations  arise 
that  are  conducive  to  the  breeding  of  fever.  In 
this  particular  instance  there  is  a “ public  bake- 
house ” close  by,  to  make  matters  worse.  Return- 
ing to  Fishergate,  we  note  the  iron  vase  on  the 
iron  pedestal  in  front  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  that 
is  complimentarily  called  a drinking-fountain; 
and  the  doctor’s  red  lamps  that  light  up  the 
miniature  portico,  and  a desire  to  see  more  of  art 
in  Preston,  induce  us  to  make,  in  the  evening,  an 
examination  of  it  within.  To  save  recurrence,  we 
may  state  here  that  the  ceiling  is  divided  into 
eight  compartments,  radiating  from  a sun-burner 
in  the  centre,  with  a figure  disporting  in  each 
compartment.  The  boxes  over  the  proscenium 
are  hung  with  bed-curtains,  aud  look  quite  as 
much  like  berths  on  board  ship;  and  the  decora- 
tions generally  are  in  what  might  be  called  the 
paperhangiug  style.  The  form  of  the  theatre  is 
good;  and,  with  artistic  decorations,  might  he 
made  attractive  and  effective.  The  scene-painting 
deserves  a word,  the  landscapes  being  good  enough 
to  atone  for  the  miserable  interiors,  where  the 
paperhanger  had  evidently  all  his  own  way  again. 
The  audience,  composed  of  factory  operatives, 
occupied  the  pit  and  gallery,  and  brought  their 
babies  with  them.  The  performance  comprised 
the  “ Colleen  Bawn  ” and  the  “Artful  Dodger,” 
with  a comic  song  hetweeu  the  acts;  and  when 
w’e  add  that  Grisi  was  prospectively  expected,  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  was  hut  little  to  find  fault 
with. 

The  pavements  in  Fishergate  are  especially 
commendable;  where  the  pavement  widens  at 
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Mouut-streefc  it  is  18  feet  broad.  The  curbs  at 
the  crossings  are  rotmded  and  gradually  sloped, 
without  the  ordinary  sudden  stepj  and  the  cross- 
ings are  made  of  large  blocks,  with  a grove  in  the 
centre.  At  Chapel-street  we  strike  off  to  view  the 
huge  onc-span  plain  lofty  brick  room,  which  is 
used  as  St.  Wilfred’s  Roman  CathoHc  Chapel. 
Internally  a theatrical  effect  is  produced  by  the 
altar  recess  being  kept  dark,  except  where,  by 
means  of  an  invisible  skylight,  a stream  of  bright 
light  falls  upon  the  altar  picture  of  the  Crucifixion, 
with  an  awe-striking  effect.  The  whole  of  the 
interior,  the  walls,  the  flat-coffered  ceiling,  the 
fronts  of  the  galleries  are  covered  with  a Gruner- 
ish  stencilled  decoration,  interspersed  with  medal- 
lions, a manner  which  gets  over  the  difficulty  of 
decorating  a plain  flat  surface,  in  a large  galleried 
room,  satisfactorily.  Chapel-street  leads  to  Winck- 
ley-square,  the  garden  part  of  which  is  large  and 
sloping  to  a hollow,  in  which  vegetables  are  culti- 
vated and  clothes  hung  out  to  dry.  This  piece  of 
utilitarianism  is  scarcely  called  for,  and  must  be 
an  eyesore  to  the  handsome  houses  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  square,  including  Nos.  20,  21,  32,  and 
23.  At  the  corner  of  the  square  and  Cross-street, 
the  Philosophical  buildings  and  Grammar  School 
form  a showy  pile  in  the  Late  Domestic  Perpen- 
dicular style  in  fashion  some  few  years  back;  full 
of  movement,  with  bold  projections  and  recesses, 
buttresses  and  oriels,  traceried  window-heads  and 
good  carving.  The  octagon  turrets  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Grammar  School  are  surmounted  by 
Moorish  tops,  and  the  deeply-recessed  doorway  is 
as  massive  as  the  entrance  to  a castle.  The  Philo- 
sophical buildings  of  themselves  would  have  formed 
but  an  inconsiderable  group,  but  these  assimilated 
with  the  Grammar  Schook.  a noble  pile  is  gained. 
This  is  an  instance  of  the  great  advantage  of 
clustering  public  buildings  together.  In  the  play- 
ground of  the  Grammar  School  we  were  sorry  to 
see  that  the  four  corners  were  converted  into  open 
urinals  by  the  boys.  In  the  street,  too,  open 
channels  are  running  with  soapsuds  across  the 
pebble  pavement,  and  a general  want  of  scavenage 
is  apparent.  An  Italian  villa  occupies  the  oppo- 
site corner  of  Cross-street,  and  a statue  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  stands  within  the  railings  of  the 
square  at  this  point;  so  that  want  of  neatness  in 
the  road  and  footways,  and  the  planting  of  vege- 
tables in  the  square,  are  blemishes  to  a very  good 
neighbourhood.  Returning  by  Winckley-street, 
we  pass  the  Coroner’s  and  County  Court  offices, 
which  are  shabby,  dirty,  old  buildings;  and  get 
back  again  into  Fishergate,  near  to  the  cheerless- 
looking  dispensary.  After  this  Lune-street  crosses 
at  right  angles,  and  owns  a newly-enlarged  grand 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  and  the  Corn  Exchange,  and 
Cloth  Hall.  This  latter,  however,  is  not  a build- 
ing that  strangers  need  seek  to  see.  It  was  built 
in  1832,  and  is  as  ugly  as  even  the  level  of  public 
caste  at  that  time  can  account  for;  having  pig 
shambles  at  one  end,  and  fishmongers  and  shrimp 
dealers  at  the  other.  The  approaches,  in  a neigh- 
bourhood of  bonded  warehouses  and  of  a large 
timber-yard,  are  scandalously  in  want  of  scavenage, 
and  all  the  doorposts  are  made  use  of  as  urinals. 
There  is  the  triple  accommodation  of  a public 
room  for  concerts  in  the  same  building,  which 
holds  about  six  hundred  persons  : it  is  a long,  low 
room,  divided  into  three  compartments,  with  pink 
and  green  flat  paper  panels;  and  owing  to  the 
floor  being  level,  but  an  indifferent  view  of  the 
performers  at  the  upper  eud  of  the  room  is  ob- 
tained from  the  entrance;  the  whole  establish- 
ment being  but  a sorry  affair  for  a town  like 
Preston. 

Fishergate  still  stretches  out  bravely  before  us, 
with  bounet-sLops,  booksc-llers,  and  bootmakers, 
side  by  side  with  the  palatial  Preston  Banking 
Company’s  premises — a costly,  lofty,  highly  deco- 
rated, three-storied,  Italian  building— dwarfing 
its  unpretending  neighbours  the  chandler’s,  che- 
mist’s, hairdresser’s,  tailor’s,  and  butcher’s  shops. 
Theu  tho  Preston  Pilot  office,  in  Clarke’s  sta- 
tioner’s shop;  another  stationer’s  at  the  side  of 


it;  and  the  Lancaster  Banking  Company’s  offices, 
more  modest  and  staid  than  those  of  the  Preston 
Banking  Company,  yet  equally  tall  and  effective. 
On  the  other  side  more  chemists,  hairdressers,  up- 
holsterers, drapers,  and  glovers’  shops ; and  here 
Butler’s  shop,  full  of  Roman  Catholic  accessories, 
sculptured  and  pictorial  crucifixes — ivory,  ebony, 
brown  wood,  and  bronze  crucifixes  of  all  imagin- 
able sizes — by  the  side  of  the  Kendal  Bank.  By 
the  side  of  the  Lancaster  Bank  is  a very  narrow 
street  of  very  low  houses,  occupied  by  surveyors, 
land  agents,  valuers,  a beadle,  a sheriff’s  officer,  a 
beer-shop,  and  a tailor ; down  which  flakes  of  soot 
are  flying  and  settling  on  the  cracked,  bad  pave- 
ment, in  which  channels  are  made  in  communica- 
tion with  external  wooden  spouting  to  the  houses. 
Beyond  this,  among  the  smart  shops  in  Fisher- 
gate, stands  a thatched  bouse,  with  bulged  plaster 
walls— the  last  vestige  of  old  Preston  in  this 
bustling  stream  of  modern  traffic.  Past  the  Shel- 
ley’s Arms  there  is  a very  neat  butcher’s  shop, 
formed  of  three  round  arches  with  iron  grilles  and 
plate  glass  sliding  windows.  Within,  the  table 
top  is  covered  with  marble.  If  the  walls  were 
lined  with  white  tiles,  instead  of  coloured  a dirty 
sallow  brown,  this  would  be  a model  of  a butcher  s 
shop,  and  prove  that  shop-fronts  for  this  business 
can  be  made  architecturally  tasteful  and  suitable. 
More  shops — feather-shops,  baby  linen  ware- 
houses, watchmakers;  more  courts — dismal,  dirty 
Platt’s  Court ; light  and  well-paved  Woodcock’s 
Court,  scented  with  an  aromatic  malb-ous  odour. 
The  offices  of  the  Preston  Herald  Company  (li- 
mited); the  offices  of  the  Preston  Chronicle  oppo- 
site; Thorp,  Bayless,  & Thorp’s  great  drapery 
establishment,  with  a row  of  ventilating  funnels 
behind  the  iron  balustrade  over  the  shop-front ; a 
narrow  alley  with  “ James  Leigh,  brewer,”  at  one 
corner  of  it,  and  a small  butcher’s  shop  at  the 
other,  and  a full  ash-pit  seen  in  the  midst  thereof 
from  the  main  road.  Then  Cannon  - street, 
branching  off,  with  Hogg’s  fruit  and  game 
shop  at  tho  corner,  where  pheasants  and  hares 
hang  in  festoons ; partridges,  pine  apples,  grouse, 
and  grapes  are  grouped  very  artistically ; then  mat 
and  matting  shops,  china  shops,  and  the  Preston 
Guardian  office,  at  the  corner  of  new  Cock’s 
yard — which  yard  leads  to  the  new  Cock  Inn,  and 
is  used  as  one  wide  munal,  the  miserable  pebble 
pavement  being  full  of  hollows  of  slops.  At  last 
tho  Townhall  narrows  the  road,  just  where  Cheap- 
side  leaves  Fishergate  at  a right  angle,  and  the 
market-place  opens  out  in  view.  The  Townball  is 
neither  modern  nor  ancient ; but  is  a dingy  worn- 
out  mansion.  The  entrance  immediately  faces  an 
alley  3 or  4 feet  wide,  by  the  side  of  the  “ Legs 
of  Man  ” inn,  down  which  is  a dirty  perspective. 
Brewster  and  Burrowe’s  double  shop  is  a notice- 
able feature  from  this  point : it  is  a draper’s  shop 
below;  and  above,  the  first  floor  has  been  taken 
out  and  another  shop  front,  displaying  cabinet- 
maker’s goods,  placed  in  its  stead.  We  are  fami- 
liar with  show-rooms  over  shops ; but  this  is  shop 
above  shop.  The  rear  of  the  Townball  is  open  to 
the  market-place,  and  is  ragged,  tasteless,  smoky, 
and  dirty.  Shop  shutters  are  leaning  against  the 
ruined  walls,  as  are  temporary  wooden  urinals; 
and  placards  and  posters  are  stuck  upon  every 
available  space. 

The  market-place  is  a handsome  roomy  parallel- 
ogram, surrounded  on  two  sides  by  good  shops, 
inns,  and  hotel ; by  the  Townball  on  the  third ; 
and  by  a row  of  shops  on  the  fourth  side,  which 
is  broken  up  by  alleys  leading  to  the  shambles  in 
tbe  rear  of  them.  Hay  seeds,  hay,  and  straw,  are 
scattered  over  the  pebble  pavements ; and  on  the 
off  market-days  the  great  open  space  is  occupied 
by  a few  odd  vegetable  stalls  on  trestles,  with 
movable  wooden  canopies.  As  we  look  on,  a rag 
fair  is  held — one  man  selling  remnants  of  highly- 
coloured,  painted  and  glazed  calico,  odd  bits  of 
cloth,  fragments  of  white  linen ; another  man  sell- 
ing every  possible  description  of  cheap  haber- 
dashery, reels  of  cotton,  combs,  pins,  needles,  &c. ; 
and  both  spread  their  wares  upon  tbe  ground.  It 


is  impossible  to  .be  unimpressed  with  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  site.  If  the  Townball  were  rebuilt ; 
the  row  of  shops  with  the  butchers’  shambles  in 
their  rear,  with  all  the  narrow  courts  intersect- 
ing this  block  of  building,  removed,  and  a meat 
market  built  instead;  the  block  of  houses  on 
the  north  side  of  tho  market-place  removed, 
and  a general  market  built  on  its  site ; Preston 
would  be  able  to  boast  of  one  of  the  finest 
market-places  in  the  kingdom.  We  were  glad 
to  hear  that  the  market  committee  were  in 
consultation  with  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  upon  this 
subject.  But  the  drainage  and  paving  should 
not  be  overlooked  in  favour  of  more  showy  accom- 
modation. Tbe  gutters  in  the  market-place  run 
with  slops  thrown  out  of  the  houses  in  the  courts 
around;  channels  across  the  pavement  in  Clay  ton- 
court — channels  from  urinals  in  a passage  to  the 
Blue  Anchor — channels  in  passage  to  Strait 
Shambles, — all  furnish  tributaries  to  the  stream 
down  the  market  kennel.  Wilcockson’s-court  does 
the  same : Giubow  entry,  leading  to  the  Wheat- 
sheaf  and  White  Hart,  brings  down  the  swimmings 
from  exposed  urinals  and  stable  muck  ; and  wash- 
ings from  the  shambles  are  flowing  down  all  the 
livelong  day.  Strait  shamble,  one  of  the  passage 
ways  in  the  block  of  shambles,  may  be  taken  as  a 
type  of  the  rest, — lines  of  close  butchers’  shops,  run- 
ning at  right  angles  from  the  market,  with  a dark 
living-room  in  the  rear  of  each,  and  a smaller  and 
daj-ker  sleeping-room  above.  Tbe  washings  from 
the  blocks  are  finding  channels  down  to  the  lowest 
level ; losing  on  the  way  great  part  of  their  bulk, 
which  is  absorbed  into  tbe  soil.  And  so  we  pick 
our  way  round  to  tbe  principal  facade  of  the 
shambles  in  Lancaster-row.  This  is  recessed  back  : 
the  upper  part  projects  over  the  lower,  and  is  sup- 
ported on  rude,  monolithic,  tapering  pillars,  out  of 
the  perpendicular.  The  brickwork  above  is  dirty 
white  where  it  is  not  dirty  black : the  windows  are 
very  small,  and  filled  with  small  panes;  and  the 
whole  place  has  an  uncouth  and  unclean  appear- 
ance. 

'The  post-office  is  near  the  shambles,  and  con- 
trasts very  favourably  with  them,  being  in  a block 
of  newly-erected  lofty  houses  exactly  opposite  : it 
is  roomy  and  convenient.  Attached  to  the  Stan- 
ley Arms,  in  the  same  block,  is  a notice-board, 
inscribed,  “ Police  regulations.  Make  no  wet.” 
And  yet  at  the  end  of  the  hotel  there  is  an  unpro- 
tected urinal ; and,  unprovided  for  by  drainage, 
the  urine  flow's  across  the  pavement  in  a broad 
stream. 

A long,  old-fashioned,  winding  thoroughfare, 
called  Friargate,  straggles  away  down  hill  from 
the  market-place.  This  is  a long  tortuous  street, 
of  second  and  third  rate  shops,  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  dwellers  in  the  innumerable  courts 
and  alleys  w’ith  which  it  is  intersected.  In  the 
main  street  scavenage  does  not  appear  to  be 
thought  of;  and  in  the  alleys  and  courts  the  laws 
of  boards  of  health  are  set  at  defiance.  The  rear 
premises  of  both  sides  of  Friargate,  which  is  about 
a mile  long,  and,  starting  from  the  market-place, 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  are  horrible  masses 
of  corruption  and  forcing  pits  for  fever.  In  Fish- 
wick’s-yard  there  are  three  vile  privies  and  a 
crammed  offal-pit  close  to  the  wretched  houses, 
which,  with  their  broken  paved  and  damp  floors, 
are  scarcely  fit  for  human  habitation : and  the 
overfiowings  from  slops  of  another  row  of  houses 
run  down  the  yard.  Four  more  dreadful  pits  at 
the  eud  near  a back  lane  are  piled  full,  and  leak 
across  the  alley  into  Friarsgate.  These  are  the 
characteristics  of  all  the  courts  and  passages  in 
the  neighbourhood : some  of  them,  such  as  Hard- 
man’s-yard,  at  the  corner  of  tbe  newly-painted 
Waterloo  Inn,  are  whitened  and  made  showy  to 
look  clean  aborrt  the  entrances ; hut  step  past  the 
whitewash  near  the  street,  and  you  will  find,  as  in 
this  case,  a monster  midden  pit,  with  privies  at 
each  end,  open  to  the  front  of  a whole  row  of 
houses  whose  inhabitants  they  serve.  The  clothes 
of  the  poor  people  are  actually  hanging  to  di-y 
over  this  disgusting  pit;  and  the  pebble  pavement 
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around  is  befouled  by  the  children  in  the  yard,  for 
whom  no  provision  whatever  has  been  made. 
Peelings,  slops,  tea-leaves,  are  strewn  about  the 
yard.  This  pit,  of  awful  dimensions,  receives  the 
whole  of  the  refuse  from  the  various  families  in 
the  row;  which  lies  there  rotting  for  weeks  and 
months,  and  is  then  disturbed  and  carried  through 
into  the  main  street.  We  noted  at  the  lowest 
point  next  Friarsgate  a shutter  up  to  indicate  a 
death.  In  Milling’s-yard,  a little  farther  on, 
matters  were  a little  better,  as  there  were  gratings 
at  intervals  through  which  liquid  refuse  passed 
away  ; but  at  each  of  these  there  were  collections 
of  solid  filth  around,  which  could  not  get  through, 
and  yet  were  not  swept  away.  The  semi-circular 
apse  end  of  St.  George’s  Church,  full  of  richly- 
painted  glass,  is  within  a dozen  feet  of  the  poor 
homes  in  this  yard  : clothes-lines  are  tied  to  the 
church-yard  railings,  and  a quantity  of  clothes 
hangs  fluttering,  like  banners,  over  the  graves. 
The  church-yard  is,  properly,  closed.  The  church 
is  but  a travestie  of  Norman  work, — the  tower- 
porch,  something  between  a porch  and  a tower, 
being  in  marvellously  had  taste.  There  are  plenty 
more  yards  on  both  sides  of  the  road, — Tayler’s- 
yard,  Brown’s-ynrd,  Cradwell’s-yard,  with  “ lodg- 
ings for  travellers:”  and  all  the  kennels  are  run- 
ning with  slops  and  mud.  A space  bounded  by 
Chapel-yard  is  so  cribbed  and  confined,  that  the 
rear  premises  of  respectable  shops  and  privies  and 
ash-pits  jostle  each  other  in  the  smallest  space 
that  could  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  be  called 
a yard;  and  over  these  the  Inhabitants  have  to 
hang  their  linen  to  dry.  A passage  before  coming 
to  Union-street  has  a marine  store  and  rag  and 
bone  shop  at  one  end  and  a candlemaker’s  at  the 
other;  and  in  Union-street  flows  a kennel  full  of 
moist  filth,  slops,  and  tea-leaves,  which  has  a 
slow  current  into  Friarsgate. 

In  the  rear  of  Snow-hill  there  is  another 
similar  neighbourhood : oyster-shells  are  strewn 
about,  and  the  ground  is  the  common  privy  for 
children.  Pawnbrokers  and  marine-store  dealers 
flourish  around. 

High-street  is  a row  of  poor  houses,  about  one- 
eighth  of  a mile  long,  with  small  back  yards ; 
and  at  the  back  of  these  a huge  sewer  positively 
discharges  itself  on  to  the  surface,  and  forms  a 
wide  hog,  the  whole  length  of  the  row  of  houses. 
The  solid  filth  from  this  overflows  the  outlets,  and 
stops  up  the  privies  of  the  High-street  residents  ; 
and  to  see  an  old  woman  raking  in  the  filth  to 
find  the  sewer  was  a pitiable  spectacle.  A man, 
standing  by,  remarked  that  it  had  been  nearly  as 
bad  as  that  for  nine  years,  to  his  knowledge — 
“ never  anything  but  a bog,  even  in  summer,” — 
hut  that,  since  Peader  & Lever  had  begun  to  boil 
tripe  at  the  top  of  the  street,  and  throw  their 
boiling  greasy  water  on  to  the  sewage,  it  was 
daily  getting  worse.  It  must  he  observed 
that  this  is  not  a made  ditch.  The  Board 
of  Health  — or,  more  correctly  speaking,  of 
Illness  — has  brought  a sewer  up  to  the 
high  end  of  the  street,  and  then  dis- 
charged its  contents,  to  make  its  own  way.  As 
the  ground  falls  the  sewage  has  made  a course  for 
itself;  and  the  ov’erflo  wings  from  aged  pigsties,  mid- 
dens, and  pits,  belonging  to  the  houses  in  High- 
street,  have  run  into  it  in  tiibutary  streams! 
The  hack  windows  of  the  houses  overlook  a large 
plot  of  ground  in  a transitory  condition,  known 
by  tradition  only,  as  the  Orchard,  which  Is  partly 
built  upon  and  partly  used  as  a play-ground  by 
the  “ roughs.”  A spacious  Methodist  free  church 
and  free  schools  are  planted  in  the  midst;  while,  in 
another  part  of  it,  a permanent  wooden  circus  has 
been  set  up,  which  looks  like  a vast  conical  tumu- 
lus, or  an  aboriginal’s  hut.  The  rest  of  the  Orchard 
is  a surface  of  thick,  black,  hard  mud,  on  which 
men  are  playiug  at  “ putting  the  stone”  and 
" pitch  and  toss,”  and  on  which  a tribe  of  pigs  are 
disporting  pork  fashion.  Great  holes  are  worn  in 
this  muddy  play-ground,  and  pools  of  offensive 
colour  and  odour  finish  the  landscape.  There  is 
another  route  to  be  taken. 


ON  THE  CONCRETE  USED  IN  THE 
EXTENSION  OF  THE  LONDON  DOCKS. 

The  new  works  made  by  the  London  Dock 
Company  consist  of  a new  basin  thrown  into  one 
with  the  old  Shadwell  basin,  and  two  large  locks 
350  feet  long  and  60  broad,  parallel  with  the  for- 
mer small  ones;  one  to  lock  vessels  up  if  neces- 
sary from  the  River  Thames  to  the  Basin,  and  the 
other  for  vessels  proceeding  to  the  Eastern  Dock, 
the  water  level  of  which  is  usually  kept  above 
Trinity  high-water  mark  by  a pumping  engine. 

Borings  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  new 
works  showed  bow  advantageously  concrete  could 
be  used  in  their  construction.  Below  the  first 
8 feet  of  made  ground  and  brick  rubbish  is  a bed 
of  brown  clay  some  6 or  7 feet  thick;  then  a bed 
of  peat,  averaging  6 feet,  but  often  much  thicker, 
full  of  remains  of  beach,  oak,  hazel,  and  other 
trees.  The  lower  part  of  this  peat  was  full  of 
veins  and  lumps  of  sesquipbosphate  of  iron,  native 
Prussian  blue.  This  made  an  excellent  pigment 
when  ground  up  with  gum  water,  of  a delicate 
: smalt  colour,  which  I used  in  tinting  working 
drawings.  Below  the  peat  is  a thin  bed  of  clay, 
the  bright  blue  colour  of  which  was  very  likely 
due  to  this  colouring  matter  in  the  overlying 
peat.  Under  the  peat  and  clay  is  a thick  bed  of 
flint  gravel,  Thames  ballast,  which  extended 
nearly  over  the  whole  area  of  the  new  works.  In 
some  places  it  was  fine  enough  to  form  sharp  clean 
sand  for  mortar,  in  other  places  coarse  gravel  well 
adapted  for  concrete.  The  chief  material  for  con- 
crete was  therefore  on  the  very  site  of  the  works 
ready  for  use,  and  the  whole  expense  was  saved 
likewise  of  barging  it  up  to  Battersea  Park,  where 
we  were  permitted  to  shoot  out  the  excavations. 
Under  the  gravel,  at  an  average  depth  of  30  feet 
below  Trinity  high-water,  lies  the  solid  London 
clay,  into  which,  of  course,  most  of  the  founda- 
tions had  to  he  carried.  The  bed  of  sand  and 
gravel  was  more  than  12  feet  thick  at  the  two 
locks,  hut  thinned  out  completely  at  the  north 
wall  of  the  basin.  The  ballast  was  in  sufficieut 
abundance  to  supply  all  the  concrete  required  for 
foundations  and  counterforts,  and  to  leave  enough 
over  to  make  it  worth  while  using  it  for  the  dock 
walls  themselves. 

The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
divisions — the  manufacture  and  the  application  of 
the  concrete. 

T^e  Manufacture. — The  great  mass  of  the  con- 
crete was  made  with  naturally  hydraulic  lime, 
blue  lias  from  Lyme  Regis  in  Dorsetshire,  which 
requires  no  artificial  mixture  with  pozzuolana  or 
minion  to  render  it  capable  of  setting  permanently 
under  water.  The  word  “ concrete  ” in  this  paper 
implies,  therefore,  that  made  with  blue  lias 
lime,  unless  otherwise  specified.  The  Dorsetshire 
lias  was  the  only  lime  burned  on  the  works : all 
lias  from  Warwickshire  or  Leicestershire  was 
bought  ready  burned  from  the  merchants.  Lias 
requires  much  greater  care  in  burning  than 
richer  limes,  because  any  sudden  or  extra  heat, 
which  would  do  little  harm  to  Dorking  lime, 
greatly  injures  lias  by  forming  a glass  be- 
tween the  silica  and  the  lime  in  the  stone, 
instead  of  only  driving  off  the  w'ater  and 
carbonic  acid.  The  combination  between  the 
silica  and  lime,  to  which  lias  owes  its  hydraulic 
properties,  ought  only  to  take  place  in  the 
humid  way — i.e.,  with  the  assistance  of  water, 
after  the  application  of  the  lime  as  mortar  or  con- 
crete. Lias  comes  from  Lyme  Regis  in  two  dif- 
ferent forms — the  one  with  a clean  conchuidal 
fracture,  and  the  other  of  a shaley  nature,  ap- 
proaching in  appearance  even  to  clay  slate,  but 
quite  soft.  Tho  shaley  lias,  which  contains  so 
much  clay  as  to  have  the  properties  of  a cement, 
is  not  so  desirable  as  the  hard  cleau  stone,  because 
it  carries  less  sand,  and  Is  therefore  more  expen- 
sive. The  stone  cost  4$.  3d.  a ton  when  shipped 
at  Lyme,  but  lOs.  9d.  before  it  was  stacked  round 
the  kiln  at  London,  which  is  as  much  as  the  same 
stone  costs  delivered  at  the  works  of  the  New 
Graving  Dock  at  Leith.  Freight  to  London  is 
always  heavy,  for  there  is  no  steady  return  freight 
like  coal  to  be  had.  Notwithstanding  the  high 
price  of  the  stone  delivered  at  Shadwell,  and 
having  to  pay  freight  on  thousands  of  tons  of 
w’ater  and  carbonic  acid,  to  be  afterwards  driven 
off  by  the  heat  of  the  kiln,  the  engineer  in  chief 
of  the  Dock  Company,  the  late  Mr.  Rendel,  de- 
termined to  burn  the  limestone  in  London,  as  the 
extra  cost  would  he  a comparatively  small  item  in 
such  extensive  works.  It  was  very  desirable  to 
have  the  best  possible  lime  where  concrete  was  to 
play  so  important  a part. 

The  total  cost  of  the  burnt  lime  amounted  to 
248.  per  ton.  When  quite  hot  from  the  kiln,  26i 
bushels  of  ground  lime  went  to  tho  ton;  hut  after 


keeping  some  time,  a ton  swelled  to  30  bushels, 
which  is  what  bought  lias  usually  weighs.  A 
bushel  of  lime,  ground  when  fresh  burnt,  con- 
tains, therefore,  one-seventh  more  lime  than  a 
bushel  of  stale  lime;  and  a cubic  yard  of  con- 
crete, of  specified  proportions,  is  so  much  tho 
better  when  made  with  fresh  lime. 

The  lime  was  ground  to  a fine  powder  between 
two  pairs  of  horizontal  French  burr  millstones; 
the  upper  one  revolving  at  a speed  of  90  revolu- 
tions per  minnte.  Each  pair  of  stones  was  able 
to  grind  3 tons  of  quick-lime  per  hour,  at  a total 
cost  for  grinding  of  Id.  per  bushel  when  the  con- 
sumption was  360  bushels  per  diem;  less,  if  more 
lime  was  used.  This  is  made  up  as  follows : — 
Feeding  and  attending  to  the  hopper  and  lift,  ^d.; 
engine  power,  id.;  measuring  the  lime  into  hags 
for  the  contractor,  and  recutting  tho  stones,  as  tho 
furrows  became  worn,  the  remaining  id.  A bushel 
of  lime  ground  fresh  from  the  kiln,  weighed  84 
lbs. ; and  at  this  weight  the  total  cost  was  ll-^d. 
In  buying  ground  lime  from  a merchant,  if  the 
purchaser  buys  by  weight,  he  pays  for  the  water 
absorbed  from  the  atmosphere : if  ho  buys  by 
measure,  ho  pays  for  the  expansion  caused  by  that 
moisture  : the  fairest  way  lor  both  parties  would 
be  to  specify  the  bushel  to  be  of  a certain  average 
weight, — say  for  lias  from  Lyme  Regis,  80  lbs. 
This  would  allow  for  the  lime  not  being  quite 
fresh,  but  would  prevent  it  from  being  too  stale. 

The  grindstones  were  composed  of  burrs  from 
the  freshwater  beds  of  the  Paris  basin,  set  in  two 
radiated  rings  in  cement,  and  backed  up  with 
plaster  of  Paris  and  mortar.  The  “skirts”  or 
outside  burrs  were  5 inches  thick;  the  central,  or 
“high  burrs,”  somewhat  thicker,  to  allow  for  the 
“ swallow,”  which  is  a slight  depression  in  tbo 
centre  of  the  upper  stone,  about  2 feet  in  diameter, 
and  at  most  3 inches  deep.  This  acts  as  a kind  of 
distributing  reservoir  for  the  lime  as  it  falls  from 
the  hopper  between  the  stones. 

The  face  of  the  stones  was  divided  into  ten 
“quarterings  ” by  “master  furrows,”  each  ot 
them  being  tangential  to  an  imaginary  circle  con- 
centric with  the  stone,  and  called  its  “draft.” 
The  size  of  this  regulated  the  quantity  of  Umo 
passing  through  the  stones  in  a given  time.  A 
radius  of  6 inches  was  found  to  grind  90  bushels 
per  hour  of  a sufficiently  fine  quality.  Tho  par- 
ticles of  lime,  whirling  round  near  the  centre  of 
the  stone,  by  their  centrifugal  velocity  pass  to- 
wards the  outside  along  the  master  furrows,  being 
ground  finer  as  they  recede  from  the  central 
depression.  Each  master  furrow  had  two  other 
distributing  furrows  leading  out  of  it,  parallel  to 
the  former  master  furrow.  The  furrows  arc  shal- 
low grooves,  or  rather  nicks,  about  li  inch  wide, 
with  the  cutting  edge  sharp,  and  the  other 
bevelled. 

The  gravel  found  on  the  works  was  not  always 
so  free  from  clay  as  could  be  wished.  It  had  often 
to  be  screened  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  sand  to 
the  proportions  necessary  to  form  a good  mortar 
with  the  lime  used.  Concrete  is  really  minute 
rubble  work  of  pebbles  set  in  mortar,  more  or  less 
perfect  according  to  the  care  taken  in  mixing  the 
ingredients.  In  theoretically  perfect  concrete, 
the  mortar  should  be  made,  first,  to  insure  a 
perfect  matrix  for  the  pebbles  to  be  embedded  in ; 
but  this  is  not  the  usual  practice  in  this  country. 
The  great  mass  of  the  concrete  was  composed  of 
one  measure  of  lias  lime  to  six  measures  of  gravel ; 
both  being  measured  by  boxes,  and  not  by  gues.s- 
work.  Sometimes,  however,  a layer  of  gravel  was 
spread  out,  a foot  thick,  and  then  lime  laid  over  it 
for  a depth  of  two  inches.  This  Is  not  so  good  a 
way  of  measuring  as  by  boxes,  because  the  Hmo 
falls  between  the  pebbles,  ami  the  concrete  is 
richer  in  lime  than  the  ei.giiucr  intemi!*,  which  is 
no  advantage  to  the  work,  and  is,  nf  course,  a loss 
to  the  contractor.  When  the  bailast  was  mode- 
rately dry,  12  cubic  yards  of  gravel  and  2 cubic 
yards  of  lime  made  11  cubic  yards  of  concrete, 
mixed  and  deposited.  The  shrinkage  from  the 
dry  materials  was  then  32  per  cent. ; but  if  the 
ballast  happened  to  be  very  dry,  the  shrinkage 
was  more,  and  the  same  quantities  made  only  10 
cubic  yards. 

A cubic  yard  of  concrete  requires  about  38  gal- 
lons of  water  to  bring  the  dry  materials  to  the 
requisite  state  of  fluidity.  Of  this  quantity  nearly 
8 gallons  enter  into  chemical  combination  with 
the  oxide  of  calcium  in  the  lias,  and  30  gallons 
are  either  absorbed  mechanically  by  the  pores  of 
the  lime,  retained  by  capillary  attraction  between 
the  grains  of  sand,  or  lost  by  evaporation.  After 
the  concrete  has  been  mixed  and  deposited,  a gra- 
dual expansion  takes  place  from  the  chemical 
action  of  the  lime  slaking ; the  less  of  this  swell- 
ing, however,  the  better,  as  it  disturbs  the  setting 
of  the  mortar  round  tho  pebbles,  and  causes  fria- 
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bility  in  the  concrete.  Whenever  concrete  is 
made  with  quick  lime  (as  it  usually  is)  there  must 
be  a certain  amount  of  friability  from  this  cause; 
and  therefore,  when  it  is  important  to  have  no 
swelling,  as  in  blocks  of  concrete  which  have  to 
be  lifted,  recourse  must  be  had  to  slaked  lime,  or 
else  to  cement,  which  contracts  rather  than  ex- 
pands  in  setting.  In  the  one  case  the  concrete  is 
long  in  hardening,  having  more  moisture  in  it 
than  the  lime  can  absorb ; and  in  the  use  of 
cement  more  expense  is  incurred.  Portland  ce- 
ment is,  however,  not  so  expensive  ns  might  at 
first  appear  from  the  cement  being  double  the 
price  of  lime,  because  the  proportion  to  the  ballast 
may  be  considerably  reduced. 

Some  experiments  on  the  expansion  of  concrete 
prove  to  me  that  it  varies  a little  with  the  season 
of  the  year.  In  hot  summer  weather  the  expan- 
sion of  a cubic  foot  in  twenty-four  hours  after 
mixing  was  as  much  as  ^'^th  of  its  bulk,  usually 
jkud ; but  in  frosty  weather  it  rarely  exceeded  ^'gth. 
The  force  exerted  in  the  expansion  was  always  suf- 
ficient to  burst  the  box  in  which  the  concrete  had 
been  deposited  : the  amount  might  even  be  mea- 
sured by  the  distance  the  nails  were  drawn  out. 
Whenever  the  expansion  exceeded  hulk, 

I considered  the  concrete  too  rich  in  lime;  that 
there  w’as  more  than  would,  when  slaked,  fill  up 
the  interstices  of  the  sand  and  flints,  and  coat 
each  grain  with  a thin  pellicle  of  lime.  More  than 
this  is  not  required,  for  too  thick  a coating  of  lime 
causes  weakness,  and  not  strength. 

The  gravel  and  lime  were  mixed  together  on  a 
platform  of  planks,  and  were  turned  over  twice  in 
the  dry  state,  and  twice  with  water,  gradually 
added.  The  concrete  was  then  wheeled  in  bar- 
rows,  and  shot  into  the  required  place  from  planks 
a few  feet  above.  The  idea  that  concrete  should 
he  thrown  in  from  a great  height  is  erroneous; 
for  it  then  falls  with  too  great  force,  and  disturbs 
the  setting  mass  below,  causing  unnecessary  fria- 
bility. This  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
deep  pits  for  the  counterforts  of  the  north  wall  of 
the  basin,  where  the  concrete  had  unavoidably  to 
be  thrown  from  a height  of  30  feet.  The  force  of 
the  blow  set  the  whole  mass  in  motion  for  some 
feet  down,  even  after  setting  had  fairly  commenced. 
Lias  concrete  sets  slowly,  and  in  this  c^sc  it  was 
impossible  to  wait  long  enough  for  each  layer  to 
become  perfectly  hard  before  depositing  another, 
as  the  wall  had  to  be  built  with  the  ntniost  expe- 
dition, as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  Anything  gained 
in  density  by  a fall  of  more  than  6 feet  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  disturbance  to  the 
mass  below.  The  grand  rule  in  concrete  is,  not 
to  disturb  it  after  setting  has  once  commenced. 
Wherever  it  is  necessary  to  shovel  it  into  corners, 
or  pack  it  between  stones,  it  should  be  done  at 
once,  and  the  concrete  not  touched  again.  The 
swelling  of  the  lime  during  slaking  causes  enough 
natural  friability,  without  increasing  it  by  after- 
disturbance. 

By  arrangement  in  the  contract  with  Messrs. 
W.  Cubitt  it  Co.,  the  contractors  for  the  greater 
portion  of  the  permanent  work,  ground  lias  lime 
was  sold  to  them  for  lOd.  per  bushel ; and  at  this 
price  the  cost  of  making  a cubic  yard  of  concrete 
was  as  follows : — 


s.  d. 

.sj  bushels  o(  lime,  at  lod.  ..  ..  s 

Loading,  waste,  aud  bags  for  do.  ..  o 3 

Getting  gravel  a 6 

Wheeling  do.  (say  5 runs)  ..  ..  u 4 

Screening  aad  selecting  do o 3 

Mixing  and  depositing i i 

Platforms  o i J 


Total  cost  per  cubic  yard  =s  5 8 

As  the  quantity  of  gravel  fit  for  concrete  was 
uncertain  before  the  ground  w’as  opened  up,  for 
the  sake  of  simplicity  the  whole  excavation  had 
been  estimated  a.s  barged  away;  and  for  each 
cubic  yard  of  gravel  used  as  concrete,  a certain 
deduction  was  made  in  the  monthly  payments. 

The  supply  of  water  for  mixing  the  concrete 
was  obtained  from  pipes  laid  down  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  worka,  either  from  the  street  mains 
or  from  the  launder  of  the  pumping  engine.  In 
mixing  large  quantities  the  expense  of  laying  pipes 
is  .soon  saved- 

The  AppVicniion. — Concrete  was  applied  on  the 
works  of  the  London  Dock  KxtensUm  in  several 
ways  : — 1st,  In  foundations  for  masonry  or  brick- 
work, as  a means  of  spreading  the  w'cight  over  a 
l.arge^  surface.  2nd.  As  the  cheapest  method  of 
reaching  a good  fouDdation  in  the  clay  or  gravel, 
whether  for  walls  or  piers  of  w-arehouses,  &c! 
3rd.  In  the  dock  walls  themselves,  wherever  the 
concrete  would  not  he  exposed  to  the  alternate 
action  of  wind  and  water.  4th.  As  counterforts 
or  buttresses,  on  which  nothing  was  to  be  after- 
wards built,  but  where  weight  w'as  wanted. 

In  all  these  cases  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  it  was 


applied  as  a mass,  in  the  monolithic  form,  which 
is  the  true  use  and  value  of  concrete.  Whenever 
it  is  moulded  into  separate  blocks,  to  be  after- 
wards set  in  proximity  to  each  other,  concrete 
becomes  an  inferior  substitute  for  stone,  although 
often  an  economical  and  useful  one. 

The  whole  of  the  side  walls  of  the  two  locks 
rested  upon  a bed  of  concrete,  of  a thickness  vary- 
ing very  much  with  the  level  of  the  clay,  from 
3 feet  to  6 inches.  The  invert  of  the  lock  cham- 
bers was  laid  on  concrete,  and  the  spandrils  of  the 
arch  filled  up  with  it.  The  high  chimney  of  the 
pumping-engine  bouse  stood  on  a square  of  con- 
crete of  considerable  thickness,  the  pumping  en- 
gine itself  resting  on  beech  piling.  As  this  chim- 
ney was  very  close  both  to  the  pumpiug-well 
(18  feet  in  diameter)  and  to  the  excavation  for  the 
Lower  Dock,  there  was  some  risk  of  unequal  set- 
tlement. A plumb-boh  was  therefore  left;  sus- 
pended in  the  chimney,  which  nb  once  would  give 
warning  of  any  inclination  either  way.  Some  time 
after  the  chimney  was  built,  the  plumb-bob 
showed  that  the  shaft  had  inclined  several  inches 
towards  the  excavation.  A quantity  of  limestone 
was  at  once  stacked  round  the  base  of  the  chimney 
on  the  opposite  side,  which  brought  the  shaft  back 
to  the  perpendicular. 

Concrete  was  used  as  the  cheapest  means  of 
reaching  the  clay,  in  the  foundation  for  the  lattice 
swing-bridges  over  the  locks;  the  bridge  pits 
resting  on  arches  the  piers  of  which  were  of  con- 
crete opto  a certain  height.  Columns  of  concrete 
were  built  up  likewise  in  the  proper  places,  upon 
which  cranes  and  capstans  might  he  placed  when 
required.  The  whole  of  the  walls  and  iron  columns 
of  the  new  warehouse  rested  on  trenches  of  con- 
crete about  8 feet  wide,  and  averaging  perhaps 
8 feet  in  thickness ; from  the  top  of  the  natural 
gravel  to  the  level  of  17  feet  below  high  water. 
As  the  concrete  here  was  not  to  he  exposed  to  the 
direct  action  of  water,  it  was  made  of  Dorking  or 
grey  stone  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  one  of 
ground  bine  to  eight  of  ballast.  This  lime  carries 
more  sand  than  lias;  is  but  feebly  hydraulic,  and, 
indeed,  not  permanently  so  at  all.  It  is  the  lime 
used  in  London  for  building  purposes,  and  by 
some  engineers  even  in  dock  work,  when  mixed 
with  pozzuolana. 

By  far  the  largest  quantity  of  the  gravel  found 
in  the  excavation  was  used  up  in  the  construction 
of  the  walls  of  the  basin,  in  which  everything 
below  the  level  of  17  feet  from  liigli  water  was  of 
concrete,  faced  with  2 feet  of  Kentish  rag-stone, 
to  protect  the  surface  irom  the  disintegrating 
effects  of  water.  At  this  low  level  there  was  no 
fear  of  vessels  rubbing  against  the  rough  faces  of 
the  rag-stone.  The  general  typo  of  the  basin  ■ 
walls  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  West 
India  .Tuuction  Dock  walls,  where  Mr.  Kendel 
used  concrete  of  one  part  of  Portland  cement  to 
nine  parts  of  gravel. 

The  concrete  portion  of  the  basin  walls  was 
17'  G"  at  the  bottom,  and  11'  G"  at  the  top,  the 
face  being  curved  at  first  to  a radius  of  11  feet, 
and  then  carried  np  with  a hatter  to  the  bottom  of 
the  brickwork,  which  was  perpendicular.  When- 
ever concrete  is  faced  with  rag-stone,  it  should  be 
built  with  a batter,  and  the  layers  slightly  inclin- 
ing away  from  the  face.  All  danger  of  the  wall 
bulging  out,  or  of  the  face- work  peeling  ofi",  is  then 
avoided.  TheKentishVag-stonefacingwas  hammer- 
dressed  on  the  joints  for  a certain  distance  in,  and 
care  was  taken  to  have  at  intervals  long  wedge- 
shaped  stones,  with  the  broad  end  inwards,  tailing 
well  into  the  concrete,  which  was  carefully  packed 
between  the  joints  when  first  deposited.  About 
2 feet  high  ot  face-work  was  first  set  in,  and  then 
the  concrete  deposited  in  two  layers  of  about  1 
foot  thick  each.  The  first  layer  was  allowed  to 
harden  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours  before  the 
second  was  deposited,  and  they  were  always 
arranged  so  as  to  break  joint.  A layer  of  concrete 
does  not  thoroughly  incorporate  with  a previous 
one  unless  the  meeting  surfaces  be  kept  rough, 
and  free  from  sand;  but,  by  sweeping  off  all  sand, 
and,  if  necessary,  picking  the  face  in  furrows,  and 
by  breaking  joint  with  the  layers,  all  danger  is 
avoided  of  either  a vertical  or  horizontal  run  of 
water  through  a mass  of  concrete.  The  brick- 
work of  tlie  upper  half  of  the  wall,  with  its  coun- 
terforts, was  not  laid  on  landings,  as  in  the  lock 
walls,  hut  was  for  3 feet  set  in  superior  montar, 
with  hoop-iron  band  every  three  or  four  courses. 

The  above  description  applies  to  the  east,  w’est, 
and  south  walls  of  the  basin  ; but  the  north  wall 
varied  materially  from  the  general  section,  and 
wasaltogetherveryin8trnctive,from  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  building  it.  The  east  end  of  the 
wall  hud  been  commenced  in  the  usual  way,  by 
taking  out  the  excavation  of  the  basin  in  front,  j 
and  of  the  wall  to  the  natural  slope  of  the  earth,  | 


when  alarming  cracks  appeared  in  the  churchyard 
of  St.  Paul’s,  Shadwell,  and  the  whole  ground  on 
which  the  High-street  and  this  church,  with  its 
handsome  steeple,  were  built,  appeared  to  be  slip- 
ping into  tbe  w’orks,  for  a length  of  800  feet. 
Any  one  who  witnessed  the  fall  of  tbe  terrace  at 
Ramsay  Gardens  some  months  agowillunderstand, 
on  a small  scale,  the  result  of  such  a catastrophe. 
The  excavations  were  at  once  stopped,  and  borings 
madeintbechurcliyardandacijoiningstreets,  outside 

of  the  Parliamentary  boundaries  of  tlie  dock  com- 
pany. Tbe  surface  of  the  London  clay  was  found  to 
rise  suddenly  in  aslope  of  1 iu  10  from  the  basin  to 
the  High-street,  so  that  the  whole  prism  of  earth, 
resting  on  an  incline,  was  only  kept  up  by  the 
weight  of  the  earth  in  front.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  alter  the  character  of  the  wall,  and 
to  stop  tbe  excavation  of  the  basin  till  the  wall 
was  completely  built,  and  ready  to  take  the  thrust 
of  the  ground  behind.  For  the  better  protection 
of  the  church,  which  was  in  more  danger  than  the 
houses,  a perfect  forest  of  piles  was  driven  into 
the  clay  in  front  of  the  churchyard.  These  were 
in  four  or  five  rows  deep,  several  feet  apart,  and 
connected  by  walings  at  right  angles  to  the  basin 
wall.  The  ground  was  next  taken  out  in  pits,  in 
the  line  of  the  wall,  50  feet  centre  to  centre, 
20  feet  wide,  and  40  feet  back  from  the  coping. 
'Ibesc  were  carried  well  down  into  the  clay,  and 
the  bottoms  cut  in  steps,  sloping  away  from  the 
basin.  The  pits  were  filled  in  solid  with  con- 
crete, up  to  the  level  of  17  feet  below  high- 
water,  the  face  being  protected  by  2 feet  thick 
of  Kentish  rag  as  usual.  Brick  arches  were  then 
turned  from  pier  to  pier,  to  support  the  upper 
half  of  the  wall,  which  was  of  the  ordinary  cha- 
racter. 

To  prevent  the  ground  between  tbe  piers  from 
falling  through  into  tbe  basin,  vertical  brick 
arches,  3 feet  thick,  were  turned  from  counterfort 
to  counterfort,  and  backed  with  puddle  or  con- 
crete. These  arches  were  founded  in  the  clay,  on 
the  top  of  a strong  slope  of  concrete,  faced  with  a 
foot  of  puddle,  to  protect  the  surface  from  the 
w’ater.  The  wall  carried  at  the  back  of  it  a 
culvert  4 feet  in  diameter,  for  keeping  up  the 
water  level  in  the  Eastern  Dock  or  the  New 
Basin  if  required. 

After  the  counterforts  were  finished,  and  the 
arches  turned,  the  ground  in  front  of  the  coping 
line  was  excavated,  and  the  toes  of  the  slopes  and 
piers  put  in  with  Portland  cement  concrete,  in 
the  proportion  of  1 of  cement  to  G of  gravel. 
This  sets  faster  than  lias  concrete,  and  is  heavier, 
a cubic  foot  of  each  weighing  139  lbs.  and  129  lbs. 
respectively. 

Before  the  water  was  let  into  the  basin,  the 
north  wall  resembled  a massive  viaduct  more  than 
a quay  wall  for  ships  to  lie  against,-  but  after  the 
water  was  admitted  the  arches  were  not  seen,  as 
their  crowns  were  8 feet  below  high-water  level. 

The  use  of  concrete  by  Mr.  Reiidal  in  the  Lon- 
don Dock  extension  is  an  excellent  example  of 
what  good  engineering  ought  always  to  be,  viz. — 
the  application,  in  the  best  and  most  economical 
form,  of  the  material  closest  at  hand,  so  long  as 
that  is  consistent  with  strength  and  durability.* 


SELF-EDUCATION  IN  ART. 

We  have  received  two  or  three  letters  from 
anxious  strugglers,  asking  bow  they  shall  begin 
to  learn  to  draw.  Here  is  one  of  them,  signed 
"A  Working  Man  — 

“ I have  read,  in  yours  of  the  23rd  inPtanfc,  the  account 
of  Mr.  W.  Smith's  ‘ Lecture  on  the  Uses  of  Drawing.’  I 
am  a working  man,  and  have  been  much  interested  in 
what  Mr.  Smith  says  about  working  men  learning  to 
draw  ; but,  from  living  in  the  country,  I have  no  facilities 
for  learning  except  teaching  myself,  and  should  feel  very 
thankful  if  you  or  Mr.  Smith  would  instruct  me  how  to 
begin,  through  the  medium  of  your  paper.” 

We  will  let  Mr.  Smith  reply. 

Tbe  letter  signed  by  “ A Working  Man,”  I have 
read  with  much  interest,  and  1 hope  you  will 
allow  me,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  in  a 
similar  situation  as  that  described  by  your  corre- 
spondent (who  are  anxious  to  improve  themselves 
by  learning  to  draw,  yet  cannot  tell  how  to  begin), 
to  say  a few  words  on  self-education  in  art. 

Situate  as  I am,  in  the  nianutacturing  districts, 
where  working  men  are  continually  raising  them- 
.selves  to  positions  of  wc.alth  and  influence  by  their 
own  exertions,  let  me,  from  m}'  own  observation, 
at  once  assure  your  correspondent  that  having  no 
facilities  for  learning  to  draw  need  be  no  perma- 
nent obstacle  in  bis  way.  Experience  has  shown, 
in  many  instances,  that  those  who  are  self-taught 


• From  a paper  road  by  Mr.  George  Robertson,  C.E., 
before  the  Royal  Scottish  Society  of  Arts. 
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: are  best  taught.  It  may  at  the  starting  point  he 

I more  difficult  to  acquire  knowledge  unaided,  than 
i it  would  be  by  the  help  of  a teacher ; but,  wlien 
[ gained  by  sheer  perseverance  in  the  face  of  great 
i difficulties,  such  knowledge  becomes  part  and 
] parcel  of  a man’s  mind,  and  he  is  the  less  likely 
t to  forget  it.  I find  it  incomparably  easier  to 
t teach  those  who  have  taught  themselves  a little, 
I than  those  who  have  been  taught  much  by  other 
] persons.  The  reason  is  obvious  : those  who  have 
t taught  themselves  are  educated,  whilst  those  who 
I have  been  taught  by  others  are  often  merely 
ji  instructed;  and  the  difference  between  the  two  is 
' well  described  by  Dean  French  (I  think)  in  the 
,1  following  words: — "Instruction  is  the  furnishing 
i;  a man  from  without  with  knowledge  and  facts  and 
i information  : education  is  the  drawing  forth  from 
' within,  and  a training  of  the  spirit  of  the  true 
1 humanity  which  is  latent  within  him.  Instruction 
i is  the  filling  of  a child’s  mind,  as  a cistern  is  filled 
1 with  waters  brought  in  vessels  from  a distance, 
\ whilst  education  is  the  opening  up  of  its  own 
f fountains.” 

Education  should  first  awaken,  and  lead  out  the 
j powers  within ; and  instruction  will  then  furnish 
I those  powers  with  the  materials  necessary  for 
t their  further  development.  Many  men  have  be- 
( come  highly  educated,  without  having  received 
( direct  instruction  from  other  men. 

To  encounter  difiicultics  alone,  and  to  overcome 
1 them,  will  develope  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and 
1 lead  out,  or  educate  its  powers,  more  rapidly  and 
I more  certainly  than  the  best  instruction,  A 
1 habit  of  thought,  an  invincible  determination  not 
t to  be  conquered  by  any  difficulty,  a power  of  see- 
i ing  the  weak  points  and  assailable  parts  of  a diffi- 
c culty,  all  these  will  be  generated  by  self-teaching. 

1 Obstacles  become,  in  the  hands  of  the  determined 
[ man,  changed  into  advantages,  when,  to  bis  de- 
1 termination,  he  adds  this  one  golden  quality, — 

[ perseverance.  From  a somewhat  e.^tensive  ex- 
[ perience  among  working  men,  my  conviction  is, 
t that  a working  man  had  t/eiter  commence  learn- 
i ing  to  draw  by  himself,  and  not  join  a drawing 
; class,  or  resort  to  a teacher,  until  he  has  made 
; considerable  progress  in  the  elements  of  drawing. 

This  may  be  some  encouragement  to  the 

■ working  man.”  Self-reliance  is  as  valuable  iu 
I art  study  as  in  other  studies,  and  let  your  cor- 

■ respondent  read  what  “ self-help  ” has  done  for 
: some  of  onr  greatest  men. 

In  the  self-teaching  of  drawing  for  workmen  I 
’ would  recommend,  as  a commencement,  the  study 
1 of  practical  geometry.  There  is  a very  useful 
little  book,  by  Mr.  Burchett,  called  “ An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Construction  of  Plane  Geometrical 
Figures,”  which  I would  obtain  and  master  before 
: going  any  further.  Its  cost  is  5d.,  and  Chapman 
' & Hall  .ire  the  publishers.  The  “ Practical  Geo- 
metry,” by  the  same  author  is  also  a valuable 
book,  but  it  is  too  expensive,  and  contains  much 
that  would  be  useless.  If,  however,  the  cost  of 
it  (Ss.)  be  not  too  heavy,  get  it,  and  leave  out  in 
the  study  of  it  all  the  special  methods  for  the 
construction  of  polygons. 

Groombridge’s  “Practical  Geometry  for  Schools 
and  Workmen”  is  a cheap  substitute  for  both  the 
above.  And  then  1 would  say  to  the  working 
man  : master  each  problem  as  you  go  on.  Work 
out  the  figures  five  or  six  times  as  large  ns  those 
in  the  book  ; and,  above  all,  see  that  you  not  only 
kuow  Jww  to  work  each  figure,  but  that  you  can 
work  them  accurately.  One  square,  made  in- 
tensely accurate,  is  worth  all  the  figures  in  the 
book  drawn  in  a slovenly  inaccurate  manner. 

When  you  have  done  twenty  problems  get  a 
smooth  drawing-board,*  30  inches  by  20  inches, 
and,  with  a piece  of  white  chalk,  copy  the  pro- 
blems as  large  as  possible  ou  this  board,  without 
the  use  of  rule  or  measure,  or,  in  other  words,  by 
the  free  hand ; and  this  will  be  your  introduction 
to  what  is  called  free-hand  drawing.  Suppose, 
for  instance,  you  have  made  a square,  geometrically, 
by  means  of  your  compasses  and  ruler.  Draw 
then  a square  on  your  board,  free  hand,  having  a 
side  18  inches  long : when  it  is  as  true  as  you 
think  yon  can  make  it,  test  the  straightness  of  the 
sides  with  your  ruler,  and  the  length  of  each  side 
with  a piece  of  string.  If  the  lines  are  both 
straight  and  e([nal,  then  measure  the  distance 
from  opposite  angle  to  opposite  angle;  and,  if  both 
diagonals  are  the  same  length,  you  liave  made  a 
true  square.  Do  the  same  with  all  the  figures 
you  have  worked  with  your  compasses ; and,  when 
you  can  get  them  true  on  the  board  with  chalk, 
draw  them  free  hand  with  a soft  black-lead  pencil 
on  paper;  but  don’t  waste  pencil  or  paper  until 
you  can  get  them  right  first  on  the  board.  When 

* Or  a black  canvas,  strained  ou  a frame,  would  do 
better  still.  The  price  of  one,  22  inches  by  17  inches,  is 
Js.  8d.,  at  Cliapman  & Hall's. 


you  can  get  them  right  on  paper,  go  on  to  twenty 
more  problems,  and  work  in  the  same  manner; 
and  so  on  through  the  book,  leaving  out  only  the 
most  complicated  of  the  figures.  You  can  do  all 
this  entirely  by  yourself;  for  your  compasses  and 
ruler,  and  a piece  of  string,  will  be  your  masters, 
and  tell  you  immediately,  on  reference,  whether 
you  are  right  or  wrong  in  what  you  have  done. 
Now,  if  you  can  do  as  much  as  this  by  yourself, 
you  may  take  for  granted  that  you  are  some  dis- 
tance on  the  high  road  to  art  power. 

If  you  can  afford  it,  next  buy  Dyce’s  “ Out- 
lines,” a book  full  of  admirable  drawings  in  out- 
line. The  price  is  6s.  Publishers,  Chapman  & 
Hall,  lou  will  find  that  the  first  examples  in 
this  book  are  similar  to  what  you  have  already 
done  by  following  my  suggestions,  so  that  you  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  beginning  at  the  commence- 
ment, and  will,  moreover,  have  the  great  advan- 
tage of  understanding  all  you  do.  You  may  go 
through  the  entire  hook  without  assistance  from 
any  one  ; but  as  you  progress,  remember  that  you 
will  have  to  make  your  line  of  one  uniform  thick- 
ness, which  must  not  be  a hair’s  breadth  thicker 
than  your  copy.  Do  not  trouble  yourself  in  the  first 
few  examples  as  to  the  thickness  of  the  line,  only 
see  that  it  is  equally  thick  everywhere.  But  when 
you  have  done  say  up  to  the  twentieth  copy,  then 
take  care  your  line  in  finishing  be  no  thicker  than 
the  copy.  You  will  find  it  convenient  to  divide 
your  work  into  two  stages,  the  first  being  the 
getting  all  the  proportions  and  forms  accurately 
pencilled,  very  lightly,  with  a soft  pencil  (H  B)  : 
this  is  called  sketching.  The  second  will  be  the 
finishing  stage,  in  which  you  will  first  rub  out 
the  constructional  lines  and  the  clumsiness  of 
thick  and  irregnlar  touches;  and,  when  the  draw- 
ing is  only  jnst  perceptible,  cut  a sharp  point  to  a 
hard  pencil  (H  or  F) ; and,  keeping  the  pencil  per- 
pendicular to  tbo  surface  of  the  paper,  go  over 
your  drawing  firmly,  making  one  uniform  line,  as 
you  see  in  the  copy.  This  second  stage  is  usually 
called  lining  in.  If  the  line  is  shaky,  or  as  though 
it  bad  been  drawn  by  a man  having  a mild  attack 
of  ague,  rub  it  out,  and  try  again  and  again, 
until  it  is  as  good  ns  your  copy.  In  this  manner 
go  through  the  whole  of  Dyce’s  “Outlines.” 

When  you  have  done  this,  you  will  have  made 
a good  beginning;  and  the  chances  are  that  before 
you  have  completed  thcoutlines,  some  opportunity 
will  enable  you  to  pursue  your  studies  in  a School 
of  Art,  or  under  a qualified  instructor.  If  this  is 
not  the  case,  drop  a note  to  the  editor  of  the 
Guilder,  and  tell  him  how  you  have  succeeded, 
asking  for  further  instructions,  which  I have  no 
doubt  he  will  give  you  or  ask  some  one  else  to  do 
so.  If  you  have  the  opportunity  call  on  the 
master  of  any  School  of  Art,  show  him  your  draw- 
ings, and  ask  his  advice  in  further  studies.  This 
you  will  always  find  him  willing  and  pleased  to 
give  you,  gratuitously. 

Thus,  I think  1 have  shown  you  that  you  may 
commence  learning  to  draw,  at  no  groat  expense 
to  yourself — either  of  time  or  money.  If  you  are 
disposed  to  sacrifice  the  cost  of  one  pot  of  beer  per 
week,  it  will  supply  you  with  means  to  pursue  the 
study  of  drawing.  If  you  can  dispense  with  your 
nocturnal  pipe  two  evenings  in  the  week,  you  will 
have  ample  time  to  go  through  the  course*  I have 
suggested  in  six  months.  Forgive  the  use  of  this 
illustration,  for  I use  it  only  to  show  you  that  no 
great  self-denial  is  required  iu  the’  pursuit  of 
learning  to  draw. 

Do  not  allow  any  one  to  persuade  yon  that  you 
have  no  taste  or  genius  for  drawing.  If  you  have 
fixed  determination  and  steady  perseverance,  you 
may  take  the  genius  for  granted. 

Waltee  Smith. 

We  commend  these  remarks  to  the  considera- 
tion of  every  working  man  in  the  kingdom  ; more 
particularly  every  young  working  man ; sons 
and  apprentices  of  working  men ; and  to 
others  beyond  them  in  social  position ; with  an 
earnestness  greater  than  our  words  can  convey. 
Let  them  remember  that,  by  the  acquirement  of 
the  power  of  drawing,  they  at  once  advance  them- 
selves in  station  : they  have  an  additional  power 
of  direction  : they  are 'fore — men.  They  have  put 
their  foot  on  the  ladder  ; and,  if  they  have  health, 
strength,  integrity,  and  will,  they  may  go  up. 


Polytechnic  Institution.  — Amongst  the 
novelties  here  are  two  new  lectures  by  Professor 
Pepper,  entitled  “The  Iron  Age,”  and  the  Science 
of  the  Armstrong,  Whitworth,  and  other  rifled 
guns,  illustrated  with  experiments,  and  a new 
series  of  dissolving  views,  with  descriptive  lecture 
by  Mr.  James  D.  Malcolm,  illustrating  the  navies, 
dockyards,  and  iron-clad  war  steamers,  the  U'ar- 
rior  and  La  Gloire  of  England  and  France. 


SHEFFIELD  COGITATING. 

In  former  numbers  of  the  Suilder,  we  have  re- 
ferred to  the  lamentable  condition  in  which  this 
important  town  remains,  owing  to  the  apathy  and 
the  conflicting  nature  of  the  interests  and  func- 
tions of  the  authorities.  In  pureuing  our  investi- 
gations, we  commented  upon  the  impracticability 
of  tbo  streets,  the  want  of  structural  beauty  in 
many  of  the  buildings,  and  we  exposed  the  in- 
sufficient sanitary  regulations  which  are,  we 
believe,  unppalleled  elsewhere,  and  hence  peculiar 
to  this  locality.  In  the  face  of  all  this,  one  per- 
son obtruded  himself  before  the  public  of  Sheffield ; 
and,  very  unfortunately  for  Sheffield  and  himself, 
endeavoured  to  misconstrue  our  intentions,  and  to 
pervert  our  facts.  He  alone,  out  of  a population 
of  about  185,700,  stood  forward  as  the  champion 
of  the  exulcerations  of  Sheffield.  This,  at  first 
sight,  we  considered  very  significant,  as  indicative 
either  of  the  apathy  of  the  residents,  or  of  their 
consciousness  of  the  truth  of  our  remarks.  Recent 
disclosures,  which  we  shall  presently  quote,  show 
that  the  well-informed  and  more  liberal-minded 
people  of  the  town  are  not  so  disposed  to  gloss 
over  the  existing  evils,  or  to  shrink  from  the 
responsibility  of  removing  them,  as  the  self-elected 
champion  (Mr.  Saunders)  would  wish  the  world 
to  believe.  At  the  same  time  our  comments  have 
received  ample  testimony  as  to  the  accuracy  which 
characterized  them. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  during  the  contro- 
versy, we  called  attention  to  a pamphlet  published 
by  Mr.  Saunders,  in  1856,  entitled  “Sheffield  as  it  is, 
and  as  it  ought  to  be,”  and  that  we  also  compared 
it  with  hie  letters  to  the  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph, 
in  reply  to  the  Builder,  in  1861.  Since  then  the 
views  of  the  Builder  have  been  carefully  and  dis- 
passionately studied,  argued,  and  refiected  upon 
by  thinking  men  in  the  town.  We  have  received 
evidence  of  the  value  and  usefulness  of  our  sug- 
gestions, and  we  now  beg  the  reader’s  attension 
to  some  of  the  following  extracts  from  the  local 
press : — 

A correspondent  of  the  Sheffield  Daily  Tele^ 
graph  of  the  31st  October,  when  alluding  to  the 
unredeemed  pledges  given  by  various  town  coun- 
cillors hefnre  their  election  to  office,  says, — 

"The  pledge  of  Mr.  Alderman  Saunders,  * to  remove  all 
miisanccs,’  is  not  for  sale,  having  been  purchased  by  the 
Builder.” 

A correspondent  of  the  same  journal,  November 
6th,  complains  of  the  state  of  the  streets  thus  : — 
"Every  day  and  eveiy  hour  do  I not  see  the  poor 
horses  drawing  cabs  and  carriages,  carta  and  waegons, 
tumbling  and  slipping,  sweating  and  shaking  with  fear, 
because  they  can’t  keep  their  feet?  And  while  it  is  bo  bad 

for  quadrupeds,  are  bipeds  better  ? A short 

time  ago  Mr.  Jackson,  your  active  chief  constable,  did 
apply  an  effectual  remedy;  but  I heard  it  whispered 
on  the  steps  under  my  feet  that  he  had  been  found  fault 
with  because  it  used  so  much  water.  I afterwards  heard 
that  the  value  of  the  water  was  sixpence.  Now,  if  you 
don’t  get  up  a public  subscription  to  have  another  six- 
penn’orth,  and  save  me  from  further  torture,  I will  cer- 
tainly  visit  your  dreams  with  a vision  of 

Elliott’s  Ghost.” 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  also  allnded 
to  the  bad  position  which  the  statue  of  Elliott 
occupies.  On  the  8th  of  November  the  same  journal 
published  a reply  to  the  foregoing  letter.  It  is 
the  effigy  of  Rebecca,  surmounting  the  drinking 
fountain  at  the  church  gates,  which  is  supposed  to 
speak,  and  say, — 

“Who,  my  dear  fellow,  could  look  at  your  black  and 
ungainly  figure,  seated  most  indecently  with  your  hack 
to  the  post-office,  without  being  frightened  ? What  four, 
legged  brute  could  eye  your  unpoetic  phiz— excuse  the 
expres-Bion— without  taking  fright?  For  myself,  I can’t 
say  much, — placed  on  the  top  of  a square  fountain,  with 
an  urn  in  my  hand  like  a milk-jug,  and  four  vases  at  my 
feet  like  Egyptian  flower  pots.  I never  was  anything  to 
boast  of,  but  now  my  dres.s  is  all  in  patches,  my  shoes 
are  toeless,  and  I altogether  look  like  the  woman  described 
bythc  Italian  poet  Rmaldo, — 

‘ Non  giunge  io  tu  porio 
Fallario  est  mon  gorio,' 

which  means,  ‘ She  looks  like  one  whose  rags  are  proof  of 
moral  degradation,’  ” 

Another  correspondent,  “T,”  adverts  to  the  bad 
paving,  and  says, — 

“ 1 do  not  think  Sheffield  is  safely  or  properly  paved.” 
And,  after  referring  to  the  narrow  granite 
paving  in  Manchester,  be  continues  : — 

" The  large  flat  blocks  used  in  Sheffield  hold  the  mud 
get  slippery  and  dangerous,  and  punish  both  man  and 
beast.” 

Again,  “A  Manufacturer,”  who  doey recognize 
the  smoke  nuisance,  writes  with  good  judgment 
in  reply  to  a letter  signed  “ A Resident,”  upon  the 
question  of  a site  for  the  station  of  the  proposed 
railway  to  Chesterfield.  He  disapproves  of  the 
site  suggested,  and  says: — 

“ The  situation  recommended  is  surrounded  by  the  gas- 
works,  a grinding  wheel,  a steam  corn-mill,  the  Pond 
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d L bestow  on  the  Midland  Riillwny  Com- 
ply for  >»  ple„«rable  a sight! ! ! The  l^atter  ate  points 

Eh  perhaps,  'A  Resident’  may  not  deem  irnportant,- 

bill  it’docs  not  follow  that,  beeausc  the  inhabitants  of 
.Sheffield  do  not  complain  of  their  impure  end  smoky 
atmosphere,  others  would  look  upon  the  matter  the 

same  light.”  _ 

Upon  tbe  following  day  "A  Resident  candidly 
admits  that  tbe  “ Manufacturer’s”  objection 
‘■Would  apply  with  more  or  less  force  to_  the  ‘ City 
of  Soot,’  and  to  nowhere  more  than  to  the \ictona  aiul 
present  Midland  stations.” 

Thus  far  have  tbe  words  of  the  Builder  been 
confirmed,  both  as  regards  the  nature  of  the  streets 
and  the  neglect  of  the  Smoke  Prevention  Act. 
But,  reverting  to  the  bad  snuitary  state  of  Sheffield, 
we  ciinuob  refrain  from  quoting  from  the  Tele- 
qraph,  November  9tb,  which  contains  a letter  by 
Mr.  John  Watkinson.  Its  tone  does  credit  both 
to  the  head  and  heart,  and  shows  him  to  bo  a 
gentleman  possessing  great  sagacity  and  discern- 
ment. Ue  formerly  held  tbe  position  of  clerk  to 
the  guardians;  and  his  experience  in  that  capacity 
during  the  cholera  epidemic  entitles  him  to  speak 
with  the  weight  of  authority.  His  views  are  an- 
tagonistic to  those  of  Mr.  Saunders  in  1861,  but 
coincide  with  the  pamphlet,  “ Sheffield  as  it  is 
and  as  it  ought  to  be,”  by  the  Mr.  Saunders  of 
1856,  and  with  the  Builder.  He  says ; — 

” Beware  of  statistics.  The  selection  of  a single  year- 
as  showing  the  healthiness  of  one  year  over  anotiier* 
affords  no  just  criterion.  Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Aider- 
man  Saunders,  refers  you  to  Birmiughan'. ; the  deaths 
there  in  i860  (a  year  in  which  mortality  in  Sheffield  was 
much  below  the  average),  beiug  l in  1,000  less  thmi  those 
of  Sheffield.  I refer  you  to  the  period  when  cholera  was 
prevalent  in  Sheffield.  In  the  former  town  only  three 
deaths  from  cholera  were  reported,  whilst  in  the  latter 
there  were  upwards  of  eighty ! ” 

Further  on  he  deeirea — 

“To  draw  the  attention  of  the  sanitary  committee  of 
the  town  cout)cil,  and  that  of  the  public  at  large,  to  the 
present  neglected  state  of  the  ashpit?,  or  middens,  so 
called  by  (your  correspondent)  the  alderman,  who  says — 

‘ The  majority  of  our  middens  arc  drained  ; they  .are  dry : 
and  constantly,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
emptied  : what  ijoisonous  gases  c.xist,  rise  up,  and  mingle 
with  the  atmosphere,  tainting  to  some  extent  the  air, 
doubtlessly,  but  not  so  far  as  to  prove  injurious  to  health.’ 
Here,  be  it  observed,  it  is  admitted  that  neglected  mid- 
dens do  taint  the  air;  but  not  BO  that  tainted  air  is  in- 
jiirioiis  to  health.  This  is  an  extraordinary  conclusion, 
and  one  at  which,  I thiiih,  none  but  your  correspondent, 
the  alderman,  will  arrive.” 

EeferriDg  to  the  period  of  the  cholera  epidemic 
in  Sheffield,  he  says : — 

" The  offensive  matter  soaked  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ashpits,  and  was,  as  I verily  believe,  one  great  cause 
which  brought  about,  in  an  aggravated  degree,  the 
calamity  with  which  Sheffield  and  its  neighbourhood  was 

visited  on  the  occasion  of  cholera and  I am 

sorry  to  believe  that  Sheffield  is  now  in  that  state  of  filtbi’ 
ness  from  the  cause  referred  to,  that,  so  soon  as  a certain 
condition  of  atmosphere  shall  again  prevail  in  the  town, 
we  -shall  be  visited  with  an  epidemic  of  a serious  if  not  of 
a fatal  kind. 

In  regard  to  sanitary  matters,  Sheffield  has  not  been 
' roused,’  the  Builder  and  your  correspondent  having  liad 
the  discussion  to  themselves.  The  Builder  is  satisfied 
that  in  1956  Mr.  Saunders  agreed  with  him  that  black 
was  black  ; whereas,  in  I86l,  the  former  finds  the  latter 
arguing  black  to  be  white;  so  that,  to  end  the  contro- 
versy triumphantly,  it  is  only  necessary  that  Mr.  Saunders 
should  prove  white  to  be  no  colour  at  all.” 

The  foregoing  extracts  are  so  undeniably  in 
favour  of  the  statements  made  in  the  Builder 
(Nos.  972,  974,  and  976),  that  we  need  not  enlarge 
upon  them.  Lastly,  we  pointed  out  the  poverty, 
defects,  and  inconveniences  of  the  existing  town- 
hall  : we  suggested  that  it  should  be  rebuilt,  and 
in  such  a way  as  to  render  it  worthy  of  such  a 
wealthy  town.  We  are  uow  glad  to  find  that  a 
more  healthy  tone  of  opinion  is  being  created,- 
nnd  we  hope,  fostered, — than  could  have  been 
•- xnccted,  had  Mr.  Saunders  been  listened  to  by 
his  townsmen. 

A writer  in  the  Telegraph,  November  23rd, 
sends  a communication,  headed  " Our  Wants  in 
Sheffield,”  and  says : — 

“ Sheffield  has  for  a long  period  been  yearly  increasing 
in  wealth  ; and  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  during  the 
last  twenty  years  the  trade  of  the  town  has  increased  at  a 
greater  i ate  than  it  did  in  the  previous  fifty  years.  Still, 
with  all  this  enlargement  in  our  manufactures,  the  adorn- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  town  have  but  little  pro- 
gressed, and  we  are  worse  off  in  respect  to  public  build- 
ings than  any  other  town  in  the  kingdom.  ...  In 
1831  the  population  of  the  borough  was  91,702.  The 
music-hall  is  still  the  largest  room  in  the  town,  while  the 
population  is  now  185,700.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  town 
council  will  cast  off  its  slumbers,  be  alive  to  the  wants  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  take  some  means  to  place  us  on  a 
level  with  the  people  of  Sheffield  in  I83l.  At  present  the 
accommodation  for  the  police  and  prisoners  to  be  tried  is 
alone  worthy  of  tbe  dark  ages.” 

In  making  the  above  extracts,  w’e  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  a strict  sense  of  the  duty  we  owe  to 
tbe  public  of  Sheffield.  It  is  the  special  province 
of  this  journal  to  advocate  tliose  measures  and 
reforms  which  will  ensure,  to  the  fullest  extent, 
a happy  domestic  vitality  to  all  classes  of  society. 


Our  selections,  too,  have  been  taken  from  the 
Telegraph  only,  simply  for  the  reason  that  that 
journal  advocated  some  of  the  reforms  we  have 
suggested,  both  in  its  leading  columns  and  m its 
correspondence.  Moreover,  it  was  tbe  organ  ot 
Mr.  Saunders’s  comments  upon  our  survey.  The 
Independent  is  doing  good  service  in  the  same 
cause  of  improvement. 

Tbe  proportions  as  well  as  the  popnlation  of  the 
town  ni’e  increasing  rapidly,  and  the  facilities  for 
commerce  ought  to  keep  pace  with  the  requi^- 
ments.  The  wants  of  the  people,  created  by  the 
more  refined  civilisation  of  our  age,  should  be  kept 
steadily  in  view;  and  supplied,  so  as  to  promote 
the  convenience,  the  health,  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  inhabitants. 


THE  LIVES  OF  THE  ENGINEERS. 

BMBATON. 

We  return,  as  promised,  to  Mr.  Smiles’s  very 
able  work ; and,  although  it  has  already  been  so 
fully  made  use  of  by  our  contemporaries  that  we 
c.an  scarcely  broach  any  entirely  new  quarry  for 
our  own  particular  use,  we  shall  select  the  lives  of 
two  of  the  celebrated  engineers,  an  English  one 
and  a Scottish  one, — Smeatonand  Rennie, — treated 
of  in  Mr.  Smilcs’s  second  volume,  as  not  quite  so 
much  made  use  of  as  those  in  the  first  volume,  as 
yet;  and  hence  likelier  to  be  a little  fresh  to  our 
readers  as  the  subject  of  a cursory  article  or  two. 

John  Smeaton  was  a precursor  of  Rennie,  who 
may  be  said  to  have  filled  the  place  he  occupied 
when  be  died,  although  Rennie  was  himself  already 
a distinguished  engineer  by  that  time.  Brindley 
was  more  fully  a contemporary,  and  indeed  occa- 
sionally a colleague,  of  Smeaton’s.  While  Brind- 
ley, however,  arose  from  very  poor  beginnings, 
and  was  a completely  self-educated  man  (if,  indeed, 
he  could  be  said  to  have  ever  become  an  educated 
man,  even  so  far  as  regarded  his  spelling, 
which  was  certainly  a curiosity) ; Smeaton  had 
the  advantage  of  well-to-do  parentage;  his 
father  having  been  a thriving  and  respectable 
attorney  at  Leeds ; near  which,  at  Austhorpe 
Lodge,  the  future  engineer  was  born,  on  the 
8th  of  June,  1724;  and  where  he  may  be  said 
to  have  lived  all  his  life;  having  inherited  the 
house  from  his  father.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  have 
been  designed  that  he  should  also  inherit  the 
business  of  his  father ; and  lie  was  accordingly 
planted  on  one  of  the  office  stools  in  his  sixteenth 
year ; but  a certain  itching  for  other  tools  besides 
the  pen  soon  convinced  the  old  attorney  that  his 
son  was  not  cut  out  for  the  respectable  profession 
of  a lawyer ; yet  it  was  not  till  he  had  tried  to  wean 
him  from  his  mechanical  pursuits,  by  sending  him 
to  London,  to  pace  the  courts  of  Westminster 
Hall,  that  he  ceased  to  hope  to  reclaim  bis  son 
from  his  idling  disposition,  as  he,  doubtless,  re- 
garded it  to  be.  A formal  “memorial,”  no  doubt 
quite  in  tbe  orthodo.x  lawyer  style,  despatched 
from  Westminster  Hall,  praying  his  father  to 
cease  from  troubling  him  with  farther  endeavours 
to  make  a lawyer  of  him,  and  to  allow  him  to 
choose  the  more  congenial  business  of  a mecha- 
niciiin,  in  the  shape  of  a mathematical  instrument 
maker,  touched  the  heart  of  the  surely  nob  very 
stern  old  lawyer;  and  he  reluctantly  assented  to 
the  desire  of  his  sou  to  descend  to  the  level  of  a 
mere  mechanical  workman ; which,  at  that  time, 
was  the  nearest  practical  approximation  to  the 
idea  of  a “civil  engineer;”  there  being  then  no 
such  “profession”  in  existence:  at  all  events,  a 
millwright,  at  labourer’s  wages,  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  so  nondescript  a calling. 

Thus  reprieved  from  the  execution  of  deeds 
which  were  his  horror,  young  Smeaton  was  not 
long  in  seeking  out  for  himself  a philosophical  in- 
strument maker;  and  indeed  it  is  quite  probable 
that  he  had  already  his  eye  on  such  a one ; and 
that  his  father,  in  sending  him  to  London,  had 
merely  put  him  the  sooner  in  the  way  of  his  final 
destiny,  instead  of  removing  him  out  of  the  way 
of  it.  That  the  young  mechanician,  moreover, 
had  no  mere  grovelling  idea  of  the  life  he  had 
adopted  soon  appeared;  for,  instead  of  living  a 
mere  workman’s  life,  he  sought  the  society  of 
educated  men,  aud  soon  thrust  himself  into 
“Royal  Society  ” associations,  and  was  allowed  to 
read  various  papers  to  the  F.R.S.S.,  which  so 
deeply  influenced  influential  members  that  they 
obtained  for  him,  as  his  very  first  engineering 
work  of  any  importance,  the  greatest  work  he 
ever  did, — namely,  tbe  construction  of  the  Eddy- 
stone  Lighthouse.  It  was  after  some  time,  how- 
ever, thcat  this  great  event  took  place ; and  after 
he  had  first  entered  into  business  for  himself,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-six,  as  a mechanician ; had 
brought  several  important  inventions  into  notice, 
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such  as  improvements  in  the  air-pump,  in  ships 
tackle,  in  mill-work,  &c. ; and  had  afterwards 
turned  his  attention  to  engineering  proper,  and  had 
visited  Holland  and  Belgium,  to  inspect  the  great 
dykes,  canals,  and  other  engineering  works,  of  the 
districts,  in  these  “low couutries,”  through  which 
he  passed,  on  foot,  aud  by  canal. 

On  his  return  he  was  recommended  by  the  pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Society,  Lord  Macclesfield,  as 
the  fittest  man  he  knew,  to  grapple  with  the 
tough  work  of  erecting  a lighthouse  at  the  Eddy- 
stone,  to  replace  those  which  storm  and  fire  had 
successively  swept  away. 

And  here,  at  once,  his  peculiar  education,  as  a 
mechanician,  no  doubt  aided  him  greatly  in  the 
successful  solution  of  the  difficult  problem  which 
was  presented  to  him.  The  dove-tailing  of  every 
stone  in  the  structure  was  just  such  an  idea  as 
such  an  education  was  apt  to  suggest. 

The  previous  erections  on  the  Eddystone  Rock 
had  been  of  wood.  It  had  been  long  ere  any  one 
would  venture  to  teat  his  engineering  powers,  by 
endeavouring  to  erect  the  much-desired  beacon  on 
this  deadly  morsel  of  rock. 

“At  lengrth,  however,  one  Mr.  Henry  Wiiistanley  (a 
mercer  ami  country  gentleman),  of  Littlebury,  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  (jbtained  the  necessary  powers,  in  the 
year  1696,  to  erect  a lighthouse  on  the  Eddystone.  That 
gentleman  seems  to  have  possessed  a curious  mechanical 
genius,  which  first  displayed  itself  in  devising  sundry 
practical  jokes  for  the  entertainment  of  his  guest.“. 
Smeaton  tells  us  that  in  one  room  there  lay  nil  old 
slipper,  which,  if  a kick  was  given  it,  immediately  raissd 
aghostfrom  the  floor:  in  another,  the  visitor  sat  down 
upon  a chair,  which  suddenly  threw  out  two  arms  and 
held  him  a fast  prisoner;  whilst,  in  the  garden,  if  he 
sought  the  shelter  of  an  arbour  and  sat  down  upon  a 
particular  seat,  he  was  straightway  set  afloat  into  the 
middle  of  the  adjoining  canal.  These  tricks  must  have 
rendered  the  house  of  Littlebuiy  a somewhat  exciting 
residence  for  the  uninitiated  guest.  The  amateur  in- 
ventor exercised  the  same  genius  to  a certain  e.xtent  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  ; 
and  at  Hyde-park  Corner  he  erected  a variety  of  jets 
d’eau,  known  by  the  name  of  Winstanley’s  Waterworks, 
which  he  exhibited  at  stated  times  at  a shilling  a-head. 

This  whimsical  character  of  the  man  in  some  measure 
accounts  for  the  oddity  of  the  wooden  building  after- 
wards erected  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  a lighthouse  on 
the  Eddystone  rock ; and  it  is  a matter  of  some  surprise 
that  it  should  have  stood  the  severe  weather  of  (he 
English  Channel  for  several  seasons.” 

The  light-house  somewhat  resembled  a Chinese 
pagoda,  with  open  galleries  and  numerous  fan- 
tastic projections.  In  a perspective  print  of  it, 
published  by  the  architect,  he  complacently  re- 
presented himself  as  fishing,  out  of  the  kitchen 
window.  A severe  storm  one  night  played  havoc 
with  it,  while  AVinstanley  himself  was  inside ; 
aud  in  the  morning  not  a vestige  either  of  it  or 
of  its  whimsical  architect  could  be  seen.  Poor 
man,  be  had  indeed  been  fishing  in  troubled 
waters ! 

The  next  light-house  was  designed  by  one  Riid- 
yerd.  It  was  erected  a few  years  after  Win- 
stanley’s  disappeared,  and  was  a much  better  one 
in  all  respects  but  one ; and  that  involved  its  fate 
by  fire;  for  it  was  also  built  of  wood,  and  was  burnt 
about  fifty  years  after  its  erection  in  1706-9. 

Strange  to  say,  although  the  architect  of  the  first 
of  these  two  structures  was  “ a mercer  and  country 
gentleman,”  and  that  of  the  second  “a  London 
silk  mercer nevertheless,  the  architect  of  the 
third  lighthouse  was  not  an  architect  either  : 
neither  was  he  a builder  nor  an  engineer,  hut  a 
mathematical  instrument  maker.  Mr.  Smeaton, 
however,  had  already  gained  renown  as  an  able 
mechanic,  and  one  who  could  patiently  master 
difficulties;  and  the  opinion  of  him  that  he  was  a 
fit  man  to  do  what  others  had  thus  failed  in  fully 
and  permanently  accomplishing  appears  to  have 
been  justified  by  the  issue;  for  Smeaton’s  light- 
house on  Eddystone  rock  has  “ withstood  the 
storms  of  a century,”  and  still  stands,  as  firm 
apparently  as  the  rock  itself  to  which  it  is  dove- 
tailed, and  from  which  it  rises  as  if  it  were  but  a. 
continuation  and  an  integral  part  of  that  which 
the  lash  of  the  waves  of  centuries  alone  can  slowly 
wash  away. 

With  a description  of  the  well-known  fabric  wo 
need  not  here  trouble  our  readers. 

‘‘The  Eddystone  Lighthouse  has  now  withstood  the 
storms  of  a century— a solid  monument  to  the  genius  of 
its  architect  and  builder.  Sometimes,  when  the  sea  rolls 
in  with  more  than  ordinary  fury  from  the  Atlantic,  driven 
up  the  Channel  by  the  force  of  a south-west  wind,  the 
lighthouseisenvelopedin  spray  and  its  light  is  momentarily 
obscured.  But  again  it  is  seen  shining  clear  like  a star 
across  the  waters,  a warning  and  a guide  to  the  homeward- 
bound.  Occasionally,  when  struck  by  a strong  wave,  the 
central  portion  shoots  up  the  perpendicular  shaft  and 
leaps  quite  over  the  lantern.  At  other  limes  a tremendous 
wave  hurls  itself  upon  the  lighthouse,  as  if  to  force  it  from 
its  foundation.  The  report  of  the  shock  to  one  within  is 
like  that  of  a cannon:  the  windows  rattle;  the  doors 
slam ; and  the  building  vibrates  and  trembles  to  its  very 
base.  But  the  tremor  felt  throughout  tbe  lighthouse  in 
such  a case,  instead  of  being  a sign  of  weakness,  is  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  unity  and  close  connection  of  the 
fabric  in  all  its  parts.” 


THE  BUILDER. 
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SmeatoD’s  “extraordinary  building”  very  soon 
gave  him  celebrity.  Numerous  visitors  resorted 
to  his  rooms  at  Gray’s  Inn,  in  order  to  inspect  the 
model  and  hear  him  talk  of  his  great  work;  till  at 
length  he  had  to  depute  his  wife  to  explain  the 
details.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  his 
success  led  to  his  extensive  employment  on  en- 
gineering works  for  several  years ; otherwise  he 
would  not  have  offered  himself,  in  1764,  as  a can- 
didate for  the  vacant  office  of  receiver  for  the 
Derwentwater  estates;  to  which  he  was,  however, 
appointed. 

One  of  the  earliest  subjects  on  which  be  was 
consulted  was  the  opening  up  of  river  navigations; 
and  the  Nith,  the  Wear,  the  Chelmer,  the  Don, 
the  Lea,  the  Calder,  and  other  rivers  and  naviga- 
tions received  his  attentions,  and  were  benefited 
by  his  improvements.  He  was  also  employed  on  the 
Liucolushire  Fens,  and  other  low-lying  lands.  He 
was  often  called  upon  for  advice  as  to  old  bridges, 
and  for  his  services  in  the  erection  of  new  ones. 
Thus,  in  1762,  he  was  consulted  as  to  the  repairs 
of  Bristol  old  bridge;  and,  in  the  following  year, 
the  London  corporation  advised  with  him  as  to 
the  widening  and  enlarging  of  old  London  Bridge. 
Perth,  Coldstream,  and  Banff  bridges  were  reared 
from  bis  designs;  but  the  only  bridge  he  erected 
in  England  was  that  at  Hexham,  in  1777,  and  it 
was  a total  failure : it  had  scarcely  been  finished, 
when  the  foundation  of  one  of  the  piers  subsided; 
and,  in  1782,  the  bridge  was  washed  entirely  away 
down  the  Tynehj’  a flood.  Writing  to  Pickernell 
as  to  this  sad  result,  he  said, — 

“ All  our  honours  are  now  in  the  dust ! It  cannot  now 
he  said  that,  in  the  course  of  thirty  years’  practice,  and 
eiipaged  in  some  of  the  most  dilhcult  enterprises,  not  one 
of  Smeaton’s  works  has  failed ! Hexham  Bridge  is  a 
melancholy  instance  to  the  contrary.” 

Tims  the  same  engineer  who  had  founded  a 
lighthouse  far  out  at  sea,  so  firmly  as  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  the  utmost  fury  of  the  waves,  was  baffled 
by  an  inland  stream  ! 

The  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  was  constructed 
under  Smeaton’s  auspices;  and  among  his  various 
works  he  was  also  employed  in  the  improvement 
of  harbours,  as  at  Ramsgate,  Whitehaven,  Bristol, 
Dover,  Yarmouth,  Scarborough,  Sunderland,  Eye- 
mouth, and  various  others.  He  also  designed  the 
harbour  of  St.  Ives,  in  Cornwall.  The  chief  har- 
bour works  executed  by  him,  however,  were  those 
of  Ramsgate.  He  was  consulted  respecting  canal 
projects  almost  until  the  close  of  his  life; — amongst 
others,  on  the  improvement  of  the  Birmingham 
Canal,  the  Ure  Canal,  the  Dublin  Grand  Canal, 
and  various  other  schemes  of  the  same  sort.  He 
was  the  principal  authority  on  lighthouses  ; and, 
amongst  others,  he  erected  two  on  Spurn  Point,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Humber,  between  the  years 
1771G,  which  were  lighted  by  coal-fires  down  to 
a comparatively  recent  period.  The  Government 
consulted  him  respecting  their  dockyards  at  Ply- 
mouth and  Portsmouth.  Water  companies  con- 
hulted  him  as  to  water  supply,  and  landowners 
and  coalowuers  as  to  the  best  method  of  draining 
their  lands  or  working  their  mines.  He  was  called 
upon  to  design  many  weirs,  sluices,  and  dams; 
and  his  dam  on  the  Coquet,  north  of  Newcastle, 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  complete  works  of 
its  hind. 

He  was  ready  to  supply  a design  of  any  new 
niachlue,  from  a ship’s  pump  or  a fire-bucket  to  a 
turning-lathe  or  a steam-engine.  His  machinery 
was  neatly  designed,  and  he  was  very  particular 
ns  to  its  careful  execution  and  finish.  The  water- 
pumping  engine  which  he  erected  for  Lord  Irwin, 
at  Temple  Newsam,  near  his  own  house  at 
Austhorpe,  to  pump  water  for  the  supply  of  the 
mansion,  is  an  admirable  piece  of  workmanship, 
and  continues  at  this  day  in  good  working  con- 
dition. His  advice  was  especially  sought  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  mill-work,  water-pumping, 
and  engineering  of  every  description — flour-mills 
and  powder-mills,  wind-mills  and  water-mills, 
fulling-mills  and  flint-mills,  blade-mills  and  forge 
hammer-mills.  From  a list  left  by  him,  in  his  own 
handwriting,  it  appears  that  he  designed  and 
erected  forty-three  water-mills  of  various  kinds, 
besides  numerous  wind-mills.  He  also  be- 
stowed much  patient  study  on  the  development  of 
the  infant  powers  of  the  steam-engine. 

Smeaton’s  was  cot  an  era  when  great  fortunes 
were  made  by  eminent  engineers.  Two  guineas  a 
day  constituted  bis  charge  for  a full  day’s  work. 
Ho  earned  a fair  income,  however,  by  his  profes- 
sion ; although  he  sacredly  reserved  a portion  of 
his  time  for  scientific  investigation  and  self- 
improvement.  Like  Watt,  who  admired  him  and 
called  him  “ Father  Smeaton,”  he  was  urged  to  go 
to  Russia,  hut  refused.  The  Princess  Dashkoff, 
who  had  been  employed  by  the  Czar  to  tempt 
him  to  desert  his  country  for  better  money  pro- 


spects, honoured  the  man  for  his  refusal.  “ My 
sovereign,”  she  said,  “ has  the  misfortune  to  find 
one  man  who  has  not  his  price.” 

We  must  devote  a separate  article  to  Rennie. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OP  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  members  was  held  on 
Monday  evening  last,  at  the  house  iu  Conduit- 
street. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Wyatt,  V.P. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

Mr.  T.  Hayter  Lewis  (honorary  secretary)  read 
a list  of  donations  to  the  library,  including  a cast 
from  a bust  of  James  Gibbs,  the  architect  of  the 
library  at  Oxford,  taken  at  an  advanced  period 
of  life  by  Michael  Rysbrach.  This  was  presented 
by  Mr.  George  Gutch. 

The  chairman,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  donors,  called  attention  to  the  cast,  which  he 
observed  was  a very  fine  work  of  art,  and  would  be 
a valuable  addition  to  their  memorials  of  departed 
architects. 

Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth  then  read  a paper  on  the 
Superintendents  of  English  Buildings  iu  the  Mid- 
dle Ages;  being  notes  for  a historical  account  of 
masons,  their  customs,  institutions,  &c. 

At  the  conclusion. 

The  Chairman,  in  inviting  discussion  on  the 
, subject,  observed  that  he  was  sure  they  were  all 
much  interested  in  the  very  learned  and  elaborate 
paper  which  Mr.  Papworth  bad  prepared.  They 
were  that  evening  favoured  with  the  presence  of  a 
learned  Freemason  (Mr.  Matthew  Cooke),  who 
perhaps  might  be  able,  without  infringing  upon 
his  masonic  obligations,  to  say  something  perti- 
nent to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Matthew  Cooke  said  he  had  listened  to  the 
paper  with  much  interest,  but  was  quite  unpre- 
pared to  take  part  in  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Mylne  observed  that  the  design  of  the  paper 
appeared  to  bo  to  show  that  the  master  mason  bad 
more  to  do  with  the  design  of  the  building  than 
was  generally  supposed.  He  (Mr.  Mylne)  quite 
agreed  with  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Papworth, 
although  he  thought  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  whether  it  was  a first 
or  a subsequent  master  mason  who  was  responsible. 
With  regard  to  ecclesiastical  buildings,  it  was  more 
probable  that  the  master  mason  was  the  designer 
than  in  the  case  of  palaces  or  royal  residences.  In 
several  towns  in  Scotland  (Dundee,  for  instance) 
muniments  were  still  preserved  which  showed  that 
the  ecclesiastical  and  municipal  authorities  agreed 
in  selecting  the  person  who  should  be  master 
mason  ; but  in  their  contracts  with  that  indivi- 
dual there  was  a clause  that,  in  case  his  services 
should  be  required  in  connection  with  any  of  the 
king’s  buildings  or  works,  then  in  such  case  tliey 
should  not  be  held  hound  to  pay  him  his  salary 
while  so  employed.  From  the  year  1530  to  1560, 
a Frenchman  was  the  principal  master  mason  in 
Scotland.  Other  masons  were  subsequently 
appointed;  but  tlie  principal  master  mason  was 
appointed  for  life,  wore  the  royal  livery,  and  had 
a fixed  stipend  from  the  Crown.  It  was  not  gene- 
rally known,  but  such  nevertheless  was  the  case, 
that  the  office  of  master  mason  had  never  died 
out  in  Scotland.  The  present  master  mason  was 
Mr.  James  Smith,  who  held  the  office  by  patent. 
With  regard  to  Freemasons,  he  had  never  been 
able  to  find  any  trace  of  them,  as  a company, 
in  Scotland ; but  all  the  early  master  masons  of 
fame  in  Scotland  appeared  to  have  been  Free- 
masons, which  was  a curious  circumstance. 

Mr.  Street  remarked,  that  what  was  true  with 
respect  to  the  position  of  Spanish  architects  was 
also  probably  true  with  reference  to  those  of 
England  and  France.  It  seemed  that  in  former 
times  many  persons  carried  on  tho  profession  of 
architects  in  Spain  who  came  much  nearer  to  the 
definition  of  an  English  architect  iu  our  own  day 
than  the  gentlemen  of  the  Middle  Ages  described 
by  Mr.  Papworth,  who  got  a shilling  a-day  for  their 
services.  The  master  of  the  works  was  a perpetually 
recurring  term  in  the  archives  of  the  Spanish 
cathedrals.  Mr.  Papworth  appeared  to  think  that 
the  master  mason  was  the  architect  because  his 
mark  and  also  that  of  the  second  master  mason 
wore  frequently  to  be  found  on  the  same  stone. 
He  (Mr.  Street)  could  not,  however,  believe  that 
the  men  who  designed  the  msgnilicent  monu- 
ments of  the  Middle  Ages  could  have  been  persons 
remunerated  on  the  scale  of  one  shilling  per  day. 
He  might  add,  however,  in  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Papworth,  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  find  the 
term  “ freemason  ” used  in  the  sense  in  which  tho 
word  was  now  used.  It  would  seem  that  in  Spain 
it  was  not  unusual  for  architects  to  meet  and  give 


their  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of  construction,  &c. ; 
and  records  remained  showing  that  committees 
were  so  appointed,  and  that  each  architect  pre- 
faced his  answer  by  stating  that  he  was  the 
master  of  the  works  at  such  and  such  building. 
It  would,  be  thought,  be  extremely  interesting  to 
ascertain  the  scale  of  remuneration  paid  to  such 
men  as  “William  the  Englisbuian,”  “Elias  of 
Derebam,”  and  others;  for  be,  for  one,  was  certainly 
opposed  to  the  theory  that  men  of  such  attain- 
ments were  paid  on  the  scale  of  a shilling  a-day. 

Mr.  Mylne  reminded  the  meeting  that  the 
master-mason  received  fees  in  addition  to  a fixed 
stipend  ; and  that  in  many  cases  he  was  in  receipt 
of  fees  from  perhaps  eight  or  ten  works  going  c-n 
at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  White  said  that  he  had  paid  great  attention 
to  the  subject  for  some  years,  and  that  the  con- 
clusions to  which  he  had  arrived  were  at  variance 
with  those  of  Mr.  Papworth.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  in  the  present  day  the  same  term 
or  designation  did  not  apply  to  the  same  men  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Thus,  for  instance,  in 
some  villages,  if  you  ask  for  the  builder  you  would 
be  referred  to  the  plasterer ; and  in  other  cases, 
if  you  asked  for  the  plasterer  you  would  be  re- 
ferred to  the  mason.  In  the  present  system  of 
Freemasonry,  the  term  “free  and  accepted  mason  ” 
was  used,  which  he  fancied  applied  to  the  arch 
masons,  and  not  to  the  artificers  or  labourer.^  who 
had  not  attained  a full  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  masonry.  It  seemed  to  him  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  lower  order  of  masons  possessed  the 
same  amount  of  knowledge  as  those  who  super- 
vised the  work,  or  the  arch  masons.  In  this 
opinion  he  was  fortified  by  evidence  still  existing 
of  the  fact,  that  the  guild  of  arch  masons  car- 
ried out  the  works  from  the  earliest  iige.s  until 
the  decline  of  art,  upon  a systematic  aud  geo- 
metrical principle,  which  enabled  them  to  com- 
municate to  those  under  them  the  power  of  setting 
out  work  without  the  assistance  of  those  elaborate 
drawings  which  were  now  indispensable.  He  did 
nob  think  there  were  any  drawings  of  detailed 
works  iu  the  records  of  the  old  cathedrals,  which 
was  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  theory  he  was 
endeavouring  to  set  up.  He  would  be  glad  to 
know  what  Mr.  Papworth  meant  by  the  word 
cementarius. 

Mr.  Papworth. — It  means  mason,  of  course,  and 
is  the  Latin  term  for  our  own  word. 

Mr.  White. — But  how  do  you  get  the  deriva- 
tive ? 

Mr.  Papworth. — Well,  I suppose  from  cement. 

Mr.  Kerr  proposed  a vote  of  thauks  !o  Mr. 
Papworth  for  his  learned  and  carefully-prepared 
paper.  The  important  question  which  be  had 
raised  was — who  was  the  architect  in  tho  Middle 
Ages?  Upon  this  subject  there  were  several 
theories ; some  persons  holding  that  the  monks 
vv’ere  the  architects;  others  that  the  master 
masons  were  the  designers;  and  others  that  there 
were  architects,  properly  so  c.illed.  With  regard 
to  Freemasons,  he  did  not  pretend  to  any  know- 
ledge of  Masonry  beyond  what  he  had  read;  but 
be  took  it  for  granted  that  no  one  in  his  senses 
supposed  that  such  a society  existed  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  With  regard  to  the  Scottish  masons, 
the  working  masons  of  the  present  day  had  a 
perfect  freemasonry  among  themselves,  which 
was  identical  with  English  freemasonry.  Tho 
Scottish  masons  had  ceremonies  and  symbols,  and 
they  were  free  and  accepted  among  themselves. 
Tho  consequence  was  that  the  Scottish  trade 
union  was  more  formidable  (except  in  the  extent 
of  its  numerical  strength),  than  the  English  trade 
union.  It  appeared  to  him  stifliciently  plain  that 
the  ecclesiastics  in  the  Middle  Ages  had  a good 
deal  to  do  with  the  works;  for,  looking  at  that 
great  gulf  between  the  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  clergy,  who  were  almost  its  sole  repository, 
and  thab  of  the  people,  it  was  clear  that  the 
latter  could  not  have  been  in  possession  of  that 
constructive  science  necessary  for  the  erection  of 
the  great  ecclesiological  monuments  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Under  these  circumstances  he  thought 
there  was  a good  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  theory  that  ecclesiastics  were  connected  witli 
the  building  of  ancient  cathedrals  and  churches, 
but  that  they  were  Indebted  for  assistance  to 
practical  men  to  work  out  their  designs.  He 
did  not  think  that  any  Freemasons  as  such  ex- 
isted in  the  Middle  Ages,  although  the  masons 
might  have  had  a confederation  among  themselves. 

Mr.  Morris  inquired  of  Mr.  Papwortli  whether, 
in  his  researches,  he  bad  met  the  word  “comp- 
troller;” for  ho  found,  in  the  statute  of  Henry  VII. 
for  punishing  workmen  who  might  commit  an 
assault  upon  the  “overseer  or  comptroller”  of  the 
works,  that  heavy  fines  would  be  incurred.  Ho 
(Ml',  alcrris)  faiicud  that  the  “ overseer  or  cnuip- 
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troller”must  Lave  been  a superior^  officer,  with 
more  of  the  capacity  of  the  architect  of  the 
present  day. 

Mr.  Papworth  replied  that  he  had  found  the 
word  “ comptroller as  early  as  the  time  of 
Edward  III.  j thence  down  to  Charles  and  James  j 
but  that  he  appeared  to  have  been  simply  the 
comptroller  of  the  accounts,  and  altogether  in- 
dependent of  the  works.  This  was  proved  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  allowed  a certain  sum  to  pay  a 
clerk  to  assist  him  with  the  accounts. 

Mr.  Edward  Roberts  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Papworth;  observing  that  he  (Mr. 
Roberts)  was  “ a real  Freemason.”  He  believed 
that  in  early  times  there  were  lodges  of  Free- 
masons and  labourers,  and  that  the  word  “ livery” 
was  used  theu  in  the  same  sense  that  the  word 
was  now  used  in  the  city  of  London.  With  regard 
to  working  drawings,  he  found  that  lines  were 
often  cut  in  stones,  showing  how  the  mouldings 
were  to  be  carved.  These,  he  apprehended,  were 
the  working  drawings  made  by  the  master  mason, 
but  he  did  not  believe  that  the  latter  was  the  de- 
signer of  the  building. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  motion,  awarding 
the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Papworth,  ob- 
served that  the  latter  gentleman  had  collected  a 
mass  of  interesting  information,  but  that  the 
great  difficulty  still  remained  unsolved.  He  hoped, 
however,  that,  by  further  digging  in  the  same 
mine,  he  might  hit  upon  a vein  which  would  show 
who  really  were  the  class  of  men  who  designed 
the  great  architectural  monuments  of  our  country 
raised  in  the  Middle  Ages.  He  thought  it  could 
scarcely  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a mason  to  have 
combined  in  his  person  the  office  of  designer  and 
builder ; and  the  fact  that  the  master  mason  often 
remained  so  short  a time  on  the  works,  and  was 
repeatedly  succeeded  by  others,  went  to  prove  that 
there  must  have  been  some  master  mind  who 
designed  the  building.  In  Italy,  the  Pope  seemed 
to  have  protected  the  Lombard  masons,  who  ap- 
peared to  have  enjoyed  certain  privileges  and  ex- 
emptions, owing  no  doubt  to  the  services  which  they 
were  doing  to  religion.  These  privileges  allowed 
the  Lombard  masons  to  come  to  Great  Britain, 
where  they  worked  by  substituting  stone  for  the 
original  buildings  of  wood.  On  this  account,  he 
believed,  they  were  free  masons  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  term.  After  their  knowledge  was  imparted 
to  the  natives  of  this  country,  free  masonry  ap- 
peared to  have  died  out,  and  was  not  revived  until 
the  fourteenth  century.  In  the  Florentine  records, 
a good  deal  of  interesting  information  would  be 
found  about  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the 
masons.  It  was  the  practice  in  Florence  for  every 
man  to  make  a return  of  the  name  of  the  person 
for  whom  he  worked,  and  of  what  be  earned  j and 
these  returns  showed  the  conditions  on  which  the 
man  worked  in  relation  to  his  guild.  Here  might 
he  found  an  exact  description  of  the  worldly  con- 
dition of  the  Florentine  architect,  who  seemed  to 
have  filled  much  the  same  position  in  reference  to 
the  building  as  the  architects  of  our  own  day  did 
in  reference  to  our  great  works. 

The  vote  having  been  unanimously  agreed  to, 

The  Chairman  observed  that  the  president,  Mr. 
Tite,  was  prevented  by  indisposition  from  being 
present  that  evening,  hut  that  he  hoped  he  would 
be  with  them  at  the  next  meeting,  whenMr.G.  G. 
Scott  would  read  his  paper  ou  “ the  Restoration  of 
Ancient  Monuments.”  At  the  meeting  on  the 
6th  of  January,  the  subject  considered  would  be 
the  “Construction  of  Hotels,”  on  which  occasion 
Mr.  Moseley,  the  architect  of  the  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel,  and  Mr.  Currey,the  architect  of  the 
London  Bridge  Terminus  Hotel,  would  describe 
these  buildings. 

The  following  gentlemen  were,  on  ballot,  elected 
associates  of  the  Institute : — 

Ernest  George,  of  18,  Cannon-street,  and 
Streatham. 

Irancis  T.  Gompertz,  of  -15,  Ebury- street,  Pim- 
lico. 

Henry  Hall,  of  15,  Duke-street,  Adelphi. 

Thomas  Vaughan,  of  18,  Cannon-street,  and 
Stoke  Newington. 


THE  FOREIGN  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
1862  EXHIBITION. 

ultimo. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Siramonds,  in  the  absence  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  was  to  have  read  a paper,  gave  a 
resume  of  the  expressed  intentions  of  foreign 
exhibiting  countries;  from  which  wo  take  a few 
interesting  mems. 

Britain,  the  International  E-xhibition 
0 1851  certainly  opened  a wider  range  of  cus- 
tomers from  the  more  intimate  appreciation  that 
loUowed  of  the  quality  and  cheapness  of  the 


manufactures  she  produces.  Instead  of  being 
Hooded,  as  was  anticipated,  with  cheap  foreign 
goods,  a greater  vent  for  British  manufactures 
has  been  afforded  in  the  last  ten  years  than  in  any 
former  period.  In  every  direction  our  foreign 
trade  has  more  than  doubled.  To  South  America 
our  exports  have  risen  from  6,000,000^.  in  value 
to  12,500,000^;  to  China,  from  under  one  million 
to  nearly  three;  to  African  States,  in  about  the 
same  ratio ; to  the  North  American  Republic, 
from  under  15,000,OOOZ.  to  21,613,000L;  to  the 
States  of  Europe,  from  25,200,000?.  to  -16,000,000?. 
And  as  regards  the  Continent,  and,  indeed,  most 
other  quarters,  it  is  those  very  nations  which  took 
a most  active  part  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851 
that  show  the  greatest  increase,  and  have  become 
our  best  customers,  such  as  France,  Prussia, 
Russia,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Turkey.  Our 
general  trade  has  doubled.  The  real  value  of  the 
external  trade  of  the  kingdom  (imports  and 
exports)  last  year  reached  the  large  sum  of 
370,319,296?.,  of  which  210,61-8,043?.  was  for 
imports.  The  extension  of  commercial  relations 
w'ith  various  countries,  and  a more  thorough : 
knowledge  of  our  productive  resources,  and  the 
quality  of  our  manufactures,  by  foreigners,  has 
had  much  to  do  with  this  increase.  And,  certainly, 
the  British  exhibitors  will,  I think,  be  able  to  show 
next  year  that  there  has  been  no  retrogression; 
that  science  and  skill  have  been  largely  developed; 
and  that  even  the  art  education  of  our  workmen 
has  not  been  neglected,  thanks  to  the  labours  of 
the  Department  of  Science  and  Art. 

The  declared  value  of  our  exports  to  the  foreign 
countries  which  took  part  in  the  Exhibition  of 
1851  was,  for  1850,  47,081,205?.  The  value  of 
the  imports  was  cot  computed  at  that  time,  and 
it  is  therefore  impossible  to  give  it.  The  real 
value  of  our  aggregate  trade  last  year  (imports 
and  exports),  carried  ou  with  the  countries  which 
have  announced  their  intention  of  being  repre- 
sented at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862, 
was  287,000,000?. 

The  total  declared  value  of  our  exports  to  for 
eign  countries  in  1850  was  52,739,246?.,  and  in 
1860,  117,988,399?. 

In  1851  there  were  6,556  foreign  exhibitors  in 
the  thirty  classes,  who  occupied  131,655  feet  of 
horizontal,  and  222,832  feet  of  vertical  space, 
against  7,381  British  exhibitors,  occupying 
207,059  horizontal,  and  430,311  vertical  feet  of 
space. 

Large  as  the  Exhibition  building  is,  on  the 
present  occasion,  it  is  quite  inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  intending  exhibitors.  The  United  King- 
dom and  the  British  colonies  could  aloue  have 
filled  it  creditably, — especially  when  wc  remember 
how  important  are  our  own  home  industries — 
textile,  metallic,  mining,  engineering,  &c. ; and 
when  we  look  at  the  surprising  advance  of  our 
various  colonies,  and  the  active  exertions  they  are 
all  making  to  be  creditably  represented,  as  I have 
of  late  had  frequent  occasion  to  show  in  the  pages 
of  the  Society’s  t7oHr«a?. 

Although  we  have  liberally  given  up  a clear 
half  of  the  building  to  foreign  countries,  and  the 
commissioners  have  endeavoured  to  mete  out  the 
available  space  as  fairly  as  possible  among  the 
numerous  applicants,  the  cry  is  still,  “Give — 
give;”  and  they  are  all,  like  Oliver  Twist,  asking 
for  more. 

The  foreign  countries  that  took  part  in  the 
Exhibition  of  1851  were : — 5 empires,  15  king- 
doms, 6 principalities  and  vice-royalties,  8 grand 
duchies,  9 duchies,  8 republics,  3 free  cities,  and 
1 electorate. 

In  1862  the  foreign  countries  which  will  he 
represented  in  the  competitive  display  will  com- 
prise 8 empires,  12  kingdoms,  18  republics,  1 vice- 
royalty,  1 pontificate,  a number  of  duchies,  prin- 
cipalities, and  petty  states,  and  3 free  towns. 

Africa  will  be  much  better  represented  ou  the 
present  than  on  the  former  occasion.  Egypt  and 
Tunis  again  appear  in  the  list,  and  will  no  doubt 
make  au  equally  interesting  display.  Great  atten- 
tion has  been  given  by  the  French  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  products  of  Algeria,  where  there  are 
now  203,000  Europeans. 

Morocco  will  exhibit  in  1862 ; a country  with 
which  we  now  carry  ou  an  extensive  and  in- 
creasing trade.  The  value  of  the  external  trade 
of  Morocco  has  quadrupled  in  the  past  ten  years. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a more  libeiul  system  of  fiscal  admiuistra- 
tiou,  the  additional  confidence  felt  since  the  new 
treaty,  and  partly  by  the  unusually  large  demaud 
for  cereals,  which  originated  during  the  Crimean 
war,  and  has  continued  ever  since.  Wool,  silk, 
hemp,  oils,  gums,  wax,  and  other  raw  produce 
will  probably  form  the  hulk  of  the  exhibits. 

North  America,  which  showed  to  advantage  in 


1851,  intends  to  be  represented  notwithstanding 
the  deplorable  internecine  war.  The  Commission 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  authority  of  Congress,  comprises  a com- 
missioner from  each  of  the  six  States  of  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  New  York,  Ohio,  Maryland, 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  also  names  agents  who  are 
to  receive  goods  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Michigan,  and  California.  The 
Executive  Committee,  which  sits  at  Washington, 
includes  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett  and  the  follow- 
ing officials: — The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Census,  the  Mayor  of  Washington,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society. 
A government  vessel  is  to  bring  over  the  goods. 

Although  China  will  directly,  as  a foreign  state, 
take  no  part  in  the  Exhibition;  yet,  indirectly, 
there  will  be  a very  interesting  collection  of  pro- 
ducts and  manufactures  of  this  industrious  nation 
shown,  through  the  Hong-Kong  Committee,  the 
consular  establishments  at  the  northern  ports,  and 
by  merchants  and  others  at  home.  Especially  will 
there  be  magnificent  trophies  of  the  spoils  from 
the  Emperor’s  Summer  Palace,  in  rich  silk  hang- 
ings, gold  and  velvet  embroidered  carpets,  bronzes 
and  vases,  ivory  carvings,  and  such  like. 

Returning  now  to  Europe,  France  will  be,  per- 
haps, the  most  formidable  of  the  foreign  contribu- 
tors, as  the  originator  and  most  active  promoter 
of  these  Exhibitions,  and  because  ample  funds  will 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission. 
Already  50,000?.  have  been  voted  for  expenses,  and 
fnlly  as  much  more  will  probably  be  expended. 
Great  Britain  spent  only  40,000?.  in  the  expenses 
attendant  on  forwarding  British  and  colonial 
goods  for  exhibition  at  Paris  in  1855.  There  were 
1,700  French  exhibitors  at  London  in  1851,  and 
2,500  English  exhibitors  at  Paris  in  1855. 
Although  she  has  received  the  lion’s  share  of 
space,  France  is  reported  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
her  allotment.  Something  like  132,000  square 
feet  has,  I believe,  been  assigned  to  our  neigh- 
bour, against  119,000  feet  in  1851 ; but  in  these 
details  I must  be  understood  not  to  speak  with  any 
official  precision,  as  the  exact  apportionment  has 
scarcely  yet  transpired.  There  have  been  nearly 

9.000  French  applicants  for  exhibitlng-space  on 
this  occasion,  of  whom  5,000  were  from  the  De- 
partments, 3,200  from  Paris,  and  the  remainder 
from  Algeria.  These,  however,  have  been  gradu- 
ally reduced  down  to  about  3,500.  There  is  one 
satisfactory  feature  with  regard  to  the  French 
department,  and  that  is  that  the  exhibitors  are 
likely  to  be  ready  in  time  ou  the  present  occasion, 
instead  of  being  about  two  months  in  arrear  as  in 
1851  and  1855. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  expressed  the  strongest 
wish  to  send  over  the  most  celebrated  pictures 
from  the  Louvre  for  the  Fine  Arts  Department; 
and  when  he  found  that  the  early  closing  of  the 
lists,  and  the  large  applications  for  space  pre- 
vented their  being  received,  he  determined  to 
hang  the  walls  of  the  French  Department  at  least 
with  some  of  the  finest  paintings.  Among  the 
pictures  coming  from  France  will  be  that  of  the 
Battle  of  Solferino,  by  Horace  Vernet. 

In  Prussia  there  are  already  about  500  intend- 
ing exhibitors  announced  as  prepared  to  talco  part 
in  sending  contributions.  The  pictures  from  the 
Royal  Palace  will  alone  occupy  1,000  feet  in  the 
Fine  Arts  Gallery,  and  the  magnificent  service  of 
plate  presented  by  the  City  of  Berlin  to  the 
Crown  Prince  on  his  marriage  will  form  au  at- 
tractive feature.  The  “true  and  veritable”  manu- 
facturer of  eau  de  Cologne,  M.  Jean  Maria  Farina, 
intends  keeping  a fountain  of  this  perfume  playing 
during  the  whole  term  of  the  Exhibition,  no  doubt 
to  the  great  delectation  of  the  ladies.  Recently, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Prussian  Legation,  and  two 
of  the  Prussian  commissioners,  have  had  personal 
interviews  with  her  Majesty’s  commissioners, 
arranging  details  and  announcing  results  accom- 
plished. 

The  empire  of  Austria  will  be  represented  by 
about  1,800  exhibitors,  from  Austria  Proper,  Hun- 
gary, Croatia,  and  Transylvania.  Austria  will  be 
particularly  strong  in  agricultural  and  mineral 
products.  The  Commune  of  Vienna  has  voted 

10.000  fiorius  to  assist  such  exhibitors  as  are  not 
able  to  defray  the  transmission  charges.  The 
Emperor  will  send  the  best  fine-art  treasures  from 
all  his  palaces  : to  Paris,  ho  only  sent  those  from 
the  Belvedere.  The  oil  paintings  will  date  from 
1784,  commencing  with  the  works  of  the  great 
master,  Heinrich  F'uger. 

In  the  Belgian  Decree  of  April  last,  appointing 
the  Royal  Commissioners,  it  was  stated  that, 
taking  into  consideration  that  the  Exhibition  of 
1851  entailed  an  outlay  on  Belgium  of  nearly 
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7>000l.,  though  it  was  not  open  to  every  branch  of 
art  which  will  be  represented  at  the  forthcoming 
Exhibition  j and  being  fully  persuaded  that  the 
Belgian  exhibitors  on  the  present  occasion  will  be 
much  more  numerous  than  was  the  case  either  In 
1851  or  even  in  1855;  the  Commission  recommend 
that  the  sum  of  9,000^.  should  be  applied  for  from 
the  Government,  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses, 
&c.  This  amount  was  granted.  The  Duke  of 
Brabant  accepted  the  honorary  presidency  of  the 
Commission,  which  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  influential  of  any  yet  nominated.  Circulars 
were  addressed,  in  May,  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  aU  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  requesting  their  cordial  support;  and 
to  the  principal  artists  in  the  country,  inviting 
them  to  contribute  a choice  selection  of  their 
works,  which  are  to  date  from  the  year  1830.  The 
King  has  consented  to  lend  all  the  royal  pictures. 
The  president  of  the  Commission  and  the  London 
Commissioners  had  an  interview  with  her  Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners  a few  days  ago,  reporting 
progress. 

From  Russia  there  will  be  many  rare  and  re- 
markable objects,  such  as  porphyry  candelabras 
and  columns,  jasper  cups  of  gigantic  size,  large 
mo.saics,  malachite  articles,  and  some  picturesque 
and  interesting  trophies.  The  Emperor  will  con- 
tribute the  best  of  his  pictures  from  the  Hermi- 
tage and  the  Winter  Palace.  Russia  will,  no 
doubt,  stand  well  with  its  iron  and  steel  manufac- 
tures, for  which  it  received  a Council  Medal  in 
1851,  Many  of  the  articles  intended  for  exhibi- 
tion have  already  arrived,  as  they  had  to  be  de- 
spatched from  the  Baltic  before  the  navigation 
closed.  The  International  Exhibition  is  said  to 
form  the  general  subject  of  conversation  in  the 
higher  circles,  while  it  occupies  equal  interest 
among  the  workmen  and  students. 

In  Spain,  an  Exhibition  of  industry  was  an- 
nounced to  be  held  in  Madrid  next  year,  confined 
to  the  products  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
American  republics  of  Spanish  origin.  This  will, 
probably,  now  be  postponed,  as  preparations  are 
making  to  transmit  a creditable  collection  to  the 
International  Exhibition.  The  Duke  de  Veragua 
is  president  of  the  Local  Commission : the  Minister 
of  Public  Works  is  actively  occupied  in  the  mat- 
ter ; and  Commissioners  have  been  sent  by  the 
Government  into  all  the  provinces  urging  the 
various  manufacturers  to  forward  something  to 
the  Exhibition.  Seville  is  going  to  send  a good 
many  articles. 

Portugal  is  working  hard,  the  King  Regent 
being  the  president  of  the  commission.  ' 


a highly  beneficial  one  would  ensue  from  that 
extended  publicity  of  its  productions  which  is 
conferred  by  these  exhibitions. 

International  exhibitions  will  extend  and  hasten 
the  development  of  the  productive  industry  of  all 
nations,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  counteract 
those  natural  laws  which  are  regulated  by  the 
climate,  the  physical  condition,  and  even  the 
political  institutions  of  each.  Alaiost  every  na- 
tion has  something  peculiar  to  itself  which  is 
useful  to  another,  and  it  is  the  increased  ease  of 
interchange  which  international  exhibitions  chiefly 
promote.  Looking  to  their  influence  on  this 
country,  international  exhibitions  may  be  said 
to  have  been  of  eminent  use.  They  have  created 
both  an  earnest  wish  for  the  better  education  of 
all  classes,  and  even,  perhaps,  an  exaggerated 
dread  of  being  outdone  by  other  countries,  but  at 
the  same  time  a firm  resolution  to  advance. 

Almost  every  branch  of  national  industry  has 
shown  progressive  improvement  sinco  1851;  and, 
notwithstanding  greatly  increased  taxation,  the 
general  commerce  of  the  kingdom  has  made 
enormous  strides  since  that  year;  which,  in  some 
measure,  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  two  inter 
national  Exhibitions  which  have  taken  place.  It 
seems,  therefore,  to  be  a conclusion  which  cannot 
be  gainsaid,  that  these  exhibitions  have  both  amply 
repaid  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  exertions  and 
outlay  which  have  been  made.” 


THE  PRE-HISTORIC  RACES  AND  RELICS 
OF  CA1TIINE3S-SHIRE. 

Ukdek  this  title  there  is  an  interesting  and 
curious  article  in  the  John  O'Oroat's  Journal, 
from  which  we  shall  condense  a few  details.  The 
writer  had  previously  described  the  standing  stones 
which  abound  in  Caithness : be  then  proceeds  to 
the  consideration  of  other  relics.  There  are  first 
the  “ tullochs”  or  Piets’  houses.  These  consist  of, 
in  some  cases,  very  huge  cairns,  almost  always 
grown  over  with  grass  and  divided  internally  into 
chambers,  which  were  evidently  dwelling-places. 
But  of  these  there  were  two  sorts. 

First,  those  on  elevated  ground,  and  which  it  was 
impossible  to  surround  with  water,  even  had  there 
been  a fosse  formed ; and,  second,  those  which  had 
fosses  and  were  surrounded  by  water,  and  were, 
therefore,  placed  on  a lower  level  than  the  others. 
Of  the  first  class  the  examples  are  very  numerous. 
On  one,  at  Breckigoe,  a very  beautiful  stone  ham- 
mer was  found,  which  is  still  in  the  possession  of 
Miss  Innes,  of  Tbrumster ; as  well  as  a cup  or  vase 


I of  granite,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Cogbill,  com- 
The  Roman  collection  of  1851  was  principally  mission  agent,  Wick.  In  this  district  they  seem 
interesting  for  its  sculptures,  cameos,  and  mosaic  ! to  abound  more  along  or  at  a short  distance  from 
work.  In  1859  there  was  an  exhibition  of  Indus-  j the  coast  than  inland. 

trial  products  at  Rome.  On  the  present  occasion  I Examples  of  the  second  class  are  much  fewer, 
but  little  was  anticipated  from  the  Roman  State,  * One  is  “ Grey  Steels  Castle,”  at  the  Loch  of  Ran- 
but  very  recently  an  announcement  has  been  made  gag,  on  the  Forse  property,  and  is  placed  so  far 
that  the  products  from  the  Pontificate  willrequire  into  the  loch  as  to  be  nearly  surrounded  by 


a space  of  3,000  feet;  that  a commission  has  been 
appointed  to  assist  the  Ministers  of  Commerce  and 
of  Public  Works  in  selecting  the  objects  to  be 
sent ; and  that  the  charges  of  transmission  and 
of  insurance  will  be  met  by  the  Government. 

United  Italy,  now  numbering  a population  of 
22,000,000,  intends  to  make  a noble  display, 
especially  in  the  fine  arts  department;  indeed,  its 
application  for  banging  space  was  for  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  in  Naples 
undertakes  the  reception  of  works  intended  for 
exhibition  from  the  Neapolitan  provinces.  The 
pictures  to  be  sent  will  date  from  1781,  recording 
the  revival  of  Italian  art  by  Cauova.  The  Italian 
Commission  is  a most  numerous  and  influential 
one,  embracing  all  the  present  and  past  ministers 
of  state  and  officials.  Among  other  objects  in  the 
Italian  court  will  be  a magnificent  display  of 
silks  and  velvet. 

Turkey,  which  has  been  a little  dilatory  in  apply- 
ing, now  comes  in  and  wants  much  more  than  the 
space  that  can  be  allotted  to  her. 

Thus  much  for  the  movement  in  the  principal 
countries  intending  to  compete. 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  H.  Cole,  C.B.,  in  his  re- 
port ou  the  Paris  Exhibition,  “An  extended 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  capacities  of  produc- 
tion peculiar  to  each  country  is  the  first  and 
most  obvious  result  of  international  exhibitions. 
This  knowledge  is  spread  not  merely  from  nation 
to  nation,  but  more  usefully  between  the  producer 
and  consumer,  establishing  a direct  connection  be- 
tween the  t%vo.  So  long  as  the  United  Kingdom 
enjoys  its  present  advantages  in  possessing  great 
mineral  resources,  as  well  as  those  facilities  of 
transport  which  arise  from  its  insular  position, 
and  the  physical  energy  of  its  people  does  not  de- 
cline, it  would  seem  to  follow  that  no  result  but 


water,  without  any  fosse.  A second  is  at  Yarrows 
Loch,  and  is  knomi  as  the  “Cairn  of  Yarrows.” 
This  is  a large  cairn,  and  about  one-half  of  its  cir- 
cumference is  surrounded  by  the  water  of  the 
loch,  the  other  half  being  surrounded  by  a fosse. 
The  diameter  of  the  cairn  is  about  45  yards,  and 
the  width  of  the  fosse  about  8 or  9 yards.  The 
depth  of  this  fosse  is  not  known.  The  material 
excavated  from  the  fosse  seems  to  be  thrown  up 
round  the  cairn,  forming  an  embankment. 

The  writer  then  notices  a few  of  those  places, 
either  cairns  or  mounds,  which,  as  be  thinks,  were 
all  sepulchres ; at  least,  they  were  all  used  as  sepul- 
chres. Of  these,  he  says,  there  are  at  least  three 
very  distinct  classes — first,  the  stone  cists ; second, 
the  cromlech;  and,  third,  the  circular  cairns 
divided  into  chambers  internally  by  projecting 
monoliths.  The  first  of  these  may  again  be  divided 
into  three  classes ; as  first,  those  cists  with  no  cairn 
or  mound;  second,  those  covered  with  mounds 
of  earth;  and,  third,  those  covered  with  cairns  of 
stones.  The  internal  structure  of  these  three  arc, 
however,  the  same,  being  all  composed  of  four  or 
more  stones  for  the  sides  and  ends;  and  they  all 
vary  in  size,  being  sometimes  found  6 or  seven 
feet  in  length,  and  at  other  times  only  2^  feet. 
Sometimes  the  sides  are  formed  each  of  a monolith, 
and  the  ends  always  of  a single  stone  each : at 
other  times  they  are  found  formed  of  several 
stones  in  the  sides.  They  are  always  found 
covered  or  lintelled  with  several  large  flat  stones; 
and  over  the  whole  is  raised  a mound  of  earth  or 
cairn  of  stones  as  the  case  may  be ; or  where 
no  mound  or  cairn  exists,  the  cist  seems  to  have 
been  buried,  like  the  walled  graves  now  used  in 
some  places,  where  all  is  under  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  surface.  Then  there  is  the  cromlech. 


cromlechs  which  bad  been  covered  with  earth 
forming  a raound,  and  others  which  seem  never 
to  have  been  so  covered. 

There  are  also  those  circular  grey  cairns  which 
are  very  abundant  in  this  district.  On  the  hills 
of  Yarrows  there  are  many  examples  of  these. 
Several  of  them  were  opened  some  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Rbind,  when  their  internal  structure  was 
properly  known.  They  are  situate  in  all  sorts  of 
places, — in  hollows,  on  hill-sides  and  hill  tops. 
Two  opened  by  Mr.  Rhind  had  a circumference  at 
the  base  of  about  50  yards.  A description  of  one 
will  nearly  serve  for  all  tbc  others  that  have  been 
opened.  Internally  they  are  composed  of  two 
side  walls,  each  about  12  feet  in  length,  the 
distance  between  these  walls  varying  from  4 to 
5 feet.  This  space  is  then  divided  by  monoliths 
projecting  from  the  side  walls  about  1 foot  or 
18  inches,  and  by  two  pairs  of  these  the 
place  is  divided  into  three  chambers.  It  is 
open,  however,  from  end  to  end,  the  monoliths 
which  form  the  divisions  leaving  a space  in  the 
centre  of  about  a foot  or  15  inches.  The  ex- 
treme end  of  the  innermost  chamber  is  composed 
of  a single  large  stone,  and  the  entrance  or  pas- 
sage to  the  chambers  is  9 feet  in  length,  by  2 feet 
wide  and  2i  feet  high.  This  passage  is  in  every 
case  lintelled  over  with  very  heavy  stoues,  while 
the  chambers  are  raised  to  about  the  height  of 
5 feet  or  6 feet,  before  the  commencemeub  of  a 
very  rude  arch  takes  place.  One  of  these  tumuli, 
however,  differs  from  others.  The  general  charac- 
ter of  its  internal  structure  is  singular  iu  so  far 
as  it  is  divided  into  chambers  by  monoliths.  The 
passage  to  the  chambers  is  also  the  same,  while  a 
part  of  the  structure  is  arched  and  the  rest  lin- 
telled. Mr.  Rhiud's  researches  in  this  county  are 
considered  to  have  proved  that  all  these  places 
were  tombs,  and  that  at  least  two  modes  of  burial 
existed — one  being  by  cremation,  and  the  other 
by  breaking  the  thigh-bones  and  doubling  back 
the  body.  The  necessity  for  this  seems  to  hnvo 
been  the  smallness  of  the  space  in  which  the  body 
was  placed,  the  distance  between  any  two  of  tho 
projecting  monoliths  that  formed  the  chambers 
being  seldom  more  than  4 feet  or  5 feet,  and 
oftener  only  2^  feet  or  3 feet;  and  as  the  body 
seems  always  to  have  been  laid  alongside  the  side 
wall,  this  space  was  too  short  for  the  full  length 
of  an  adult  human  body  : hence  the  necessity  for 
breaking  the  thigh  bones. 

[Would  not  this  rather  seem  to  show  that  the 
cells  had  pre-existed,  and  were  used  subsequently 
for  a purpose  for  which  they  were  not  originally 
intended  ? or  were  built  by  a people  of  smaller 
size  than  those  whose  bones  are  found  in  them  ? 

Ethnologists,  we  may  here  add,  appear  to  accord 
with  our  suggestion  that  the  diminutive  Piets 
were  of  Scandinavian  origin;  our  idea  being  that 
the  Laps  are  a remnant  of  the  race.] 


EDUCATIONAL  PERSUADERS  OF  THE 
OLD  SCHOOL. 

Great  improvement  is  required  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  of  this  country,  particularly  in 
those  for  the  use  of  that  part  of  the  population  who 
have  recently  been  called  the  “lower  middle 
class.” 

There  are  many  thonsands  in  this  country- 
clerks  of  small  income,  shopkeepers  who  are  not 
in  a large  way  of  business,  clergymen  whose  in- 
come is  not  so  much  as  the  wages  of  a good 
mechanic,  men  of  various  professions  who  have 
large  families  aud  hut  scanty  means,  who  would 
find  it  derogatory  to  send  their  children  to  the 
national  schools,  and  yet  cannot,  without  tho 
greatest  difficulty,  manage  to  get  them  placed 
in  schools  of  a higher  description,  in  which  the 
children  might  be  certain  of  proper  instruction 
and  management.  It  is  notorious  that  the  majo- 
rity of  the  schools  for  the  use  of  the  class  above 
alluded  to,  for  both  boys  and  girls,  are  of  a very 
inferior  description,  and  the  teachers  unqualified 
either  by  their  knowledge  or  fitness  for  the  task 
which  they  undertake. 

The  system  of  Government  inspection  of  tho 
National  schools  of  the  metropolis  aud  through- 
out the  towns  and  rural  districts  of  England,  has 
an  excellent  effect : the  ability  of  the  teachers  is 
by  this  means  certified,  and  the  progress  of  tho 
scholars  strictly  watched.  These  establishments 
are  rapidly  driving  away  tho  school  musters  and 
mistresses  who  are  still  so  well  remembered  by 
many  who  are  now  living.  In  the  days  gone  by 
a man  lost  caste  in  society  if  he  wanted  ability 
for  other  pursuits,  or  was  unable  to  make  his  way 
otherwise  in  the  world:  he  became  a schoolmaster; 
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composed  of  three  stones,  and  the  opening  shut  I and  women,  when  they  had  no  other  chance  of  ob- 
up  by  smaller  ones.  There  are  in  Caithness  tainlng  an  income,  opened  a school.  As  we  have 
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already  said,  in  some  of  the  old  schools  the 
mechanical  means  of  reading  were  rapidly  acquired, 
yet  in  other  respects  there  was  great  reason  lor 
complaint , and  the  lives  of  the  children,  when 
they  shonld  have  been  the  most  pleasant,  were 
made  miserable.  , j t i 

Iq  many  parts  of  the  provinces,  the  old-style  _ 
schoolmasters  is  still  to  be  found,  and  in  their 
schools  the  extent  of  ignorance  is  remarkable. 
Not  long  since,  in  the  North  of  England,  the 
writer  met  with  an  intelligent-looking  little  boy, 
and  the  followingdialogue  took  place 

Writer.— T)o  you  go  to  school,  little  boy? 

Botj. — Ay,  sir. 

Writer. — Can  you  cypher  ? 

— (With  great  emphasis)  Na. 

Writer. — Can  you  write  ? 

Boy. — Na. 

Writer. — Can  you  read  ? 

Boy. — Ay,  sir ; I can  do  a little  o’  that. 

Schoolmasters  of  this  description  were  common 
in  the  days  gone  by,  and  it  was  by  no  means  un- 
usual for  schools  to  be  closed  for  days  together,  in 
consequence  of  the  masters  being  unable  to  attend 
to  their  duties.  The  writer  remembers  in  years 
long  past,  in  a green  country  lane,  hearing  the  loud 
(heering  of  a number  of  boys  : on  coming  nearer 
it  was, — “Hip,  hip,  hurrah,  boys  — holiday  — 
the  master’s  drinking — hu — ray.”  Then  the 
ignorance  and  unfitness  of  the  schoolmasters  were 
ilie  means  of  great  misery  to  the  boys.  The 
schools  became  hateful  to  many  of  them  j in  con- 
sequence, severe  punishments  were  resorted  to; 
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iirul  the  truant  clog,  with  its  chain  and  collar  by 
which  it  could  be  fastened  to  the  leg  of  scholars, 
hoounie  an  essential  part  of  educational  discipline. 
There  was  also  the  hlacJc-hole.  In  one  of  these 
liiaces  we  remember  of  a little  boy  dying  of  fright, 
it  was  not  unusual  for  the  master  to  throw  a, 
round  ebony  ruler  at  the  head  ofu  boy  sitting  at 
the  further  end  of  the  room,  and  it  was  by  no 
meaus  uncommon  for  boys  to  be  stripped  in  the 
presence  of  their  companions,  and  most  brutally 
beaten.  The  spirit  of  the  lads  prevented  them 
from  making  compUints  to  tlieir  parents;  and,  in 
consequence,  the  teachers  of  the  old  school,  pur- 
sued their  practices  with  impunity. 

The  mode  adopted,  and  the  evident  incapability 
of  the  teacher,  caused  antagonism  between  the 
master  and  the  pupil,  iustead  of  that  friendly 
feeling  which  should  exist;  and,  iu  order  to  per- 
suade the  boys,  the  birch  and  “ leather  taws,” 
singed  at  the  ends  to  make  them  sharp;  or  canes, 
sometimes  tied  two  and  three  together,  were  well- 
known  supporters  of  the  schoolmaster. 

Although  such  methods  of  teaching  would  not 
now  be  tolerated,  and  the  boys  have  reason,  in 
consequence,  to  be  glad,  there  still  remains  much 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  improvement  o‘  the 
schools  intended  for  the  use  of  the  children  of  the 
middle  classes.  Better  schools  are  springing  up. 
We  hear  of  the  progress  of  one  at  bhoreham,  to 
which  the  children  of  shippers,  artizans,  &c.,  can 
be  sent,  at  a cost,  for  board  and  education,  of 
about  thirteen  guineas  a year. 

An  influential  meeting  has  been  held  in  Lon- 
don, which  was  presided  over  by  Lord  Brougham, 
aud  at  wliich  were  present  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  a largo  num- 
ber of  other  gentlemen,  for  the  purpose  of  endea- 
vouring to  provide  funds  for  the  accommodation 
of  1,000  boys  ill  this  institution.  High  testi- 
monials were  given  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
school  had  been  managed  for  a number  of  years. 
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We  trust,  therefore,  before  long,  to  see  the  ex- 
periment extended  to  the  large  scale  which  is 
proposed.  The  persuaders  we  have  sketched  as  a 
record  may  be  put  by  with  Bedlam  manacles.  We 
have  no  longer  faith  in  them. 


A EELIC  OF  OLD  SUBURBAN  LONDON. 

AN  ALARXJM  DELL, 

In  the  future  years  of  the  metropolis,  notwith- 
standing the  rapid  changes,  there  will  remain 
various  matters  below  the  ground,  and  some  above 
it,  which  will  puzzle  many  hereafter.  Amongst 
the  latter  we  may  mention  the  circular  and  other 
shaped  plates  which  used  to  be  so  commonly 
placed  on  the  fronts  of  houses  by  the  different 
insurance  companies.  On  the  main  coach  roads 
within  the  metropolitan  district, — the  roads,  which 
in  some  instances  are  now  becoming  green-looking, 
will  be  turned  into  paved  streets;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  some  of  the  milestones  may  be 
allowed  to  remain ; and,  in  course  of  time,  the 
brief  inscriptions  will  become  indistinct  by  the 
beating  of  the  weather,  and  this  may  lead  to  the 
battle  of  archffiologists. 

The  use  to  which  the  two  or  three  old  watch- 
boxes  which  still  remain  were  formerly  put  could 
not  be  explained  by  the  policeman  on  the  beat,  nor 
by  the  people  living  close  by.  There  are  many  other 
matters  which  are  circumstanced  in  a similar 
manner.  Our  object  at  present  is,  however,  only 
to  record  some  particulars  of  an  object  which, 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  was  commonly  used  in  the 
suburbs  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  thieves, 
and  protecting  life  and  property.  This  is  the 
“ alarum  bell,”  which  was  fixed  in  various  positions 
on  those  houses  which  stood  in  pleasant  gardens, 
but  in  lonely  situations ; where,  notwithstanding 
the  protection  of  blunderbuses  and  other  weapons, 
persons  were  not  safe.  There  are  indications 
of  these  having  been  fixed  on  houses  which  now 
form  portions  of  the  lines  of  streets;  but  on  ex- 
amining these  dwellings  it  will  be  found  that  they 
have  been  disguised  in  several  ways,  by  facing,  by 
putting  in  new  windows,  by  concealing  the  roof, 
Ac.,  in  order  to  make  tbem  harmonize  with  their 
neighbours.  An  experienced  eye  will,  however, 
detect  that  these  have  been  isolated  buildings, 
which  have  been  standing  at  the  time  when  there 
was  no  residence  within  a considerable  distance. 
There  is  one  of  these  bells  still  hanging  near  the 
Polygon,  Soraers-town.  Within  the  recollection. 
Ilf  many,  this  place  closely  abutted  upon  fields 
which  ran  between  the  last-named  district  and 
Cumden-town  and  Islington.  Now,  however,  this 
iilinim  bell  is  hemmed  iu  by  continuous  rows  of 
streets,  which  extend  northward  and  eastward  for 
several  miles.  And  past  this  bell  the  policemen 
wander  their  regular  rounds ; gns-ligbts  and  bright 
bliops  are  at  hand  ; and  people,  not  thinking  of  the 
sudden  alterations  which  have  been  made,  do  not 
ruadily  conceive  to  what  purpo.sos  this  object  was 
put. 

The  “ alarum  bell  ” was  sometimes  placed  on  the 


roof  of  enug-Iookiog  dwellings  of  brickwork  turned 
up  with  stone,  wlii>h  are  of  about  the  date  of 
Charles  ll.’s  reign;  and  also  of  others  of  an 
older  as  well  ns  a more  modern  period.  In  other 
instances,  it  was  fixed  above  the  quaint-looking 
doorwaj  s,  or  iu  some  private  parts  of  the  grounds 
slifcltered  by  trees,  which  shaded  it  from  the  view 
of  the  ordinary  observer.  At  night,  in  some  cases, 
this  engine  could  he  set  ringing  by  the  opening  of 
a window  or  a door,  or  even  by  the  tampering 
with  a kejhole.  Then,  in  the  silence  aud  dark- 
ness, the  bell  sounded  its  warning  notes,  at  once 
arousing  the  household  to  prepare  for  resistance; 


and  those  well  disposed,  within  hearing,  to  come 
to  aftbrd  help  ; while  also  warning  the  thieves  to 
heat  a quick  retreat. 

The  sight  of  this  relic  seems  to  indicate  the 
need  of  much  further  improvement : it,  however, 
also  leads  the  memory  back  to  the  accounts  of 
those  days  (not  so  long  ago)  when  the  roads 
around  London  could  not  bo  safely  travelled  at 
night  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Although 
the  vocation  of  the  knights  of  the  road  may  be 
said  to  be  gone,  there  are  many  traditions,  in  the 
suburbs,  of  Claude  du  Val,  Dick  Turpin,  and  other 
notorious  characters.  In  Islington  there  were 
two  or  three  old-fashioned-looking  hostelries, 
which  were  said  by  the  inhabitants  to  have  been 
frequented  by  Turpin  aud  bis  mischievous  com- 
panions. At  Holloway  there  was  a house  standing 
to  the  east  of  the  main  street  which,  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  ago,  was  actually  surrounded  by  a 
moat.  Werememher  thisthen  solitary-looking  habi- 
tation,8urrounded  by  tall  poplars,  willow8,andother 
trees.  This  was  said  to  have  been  a residence  of 
Claude  Du  Val’s.  It  is  not  always  that  local 
tradition  can  be  depended  upon  in  these  matters ; 
for  the  houses  of  these  highwaymen  seem  to  have 
been  as  numerous  as  the  “King  John’s  castles” 
aud  palaces  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Going  a little 
way  out  of  town,  in  the  forest  near  Loughton,  the 
dwellers  in  that  part  will  show  the  resorts  in 
which  the  thieves  of  Turpin’s  band  found  conceal- 
ment when  they  were  hardly  pressed. 


POINT-DE-GALLE  CHURCH,  CEYLON. 

Peeparations  areheingmade  forcoinmencing — 
as  800Q  as  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be 
completed — a new  church  at  Poiut  de-Galle, 
Ceylon,  on  a site  within  the  ramparts.  The  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  climate,  with  the  exposure  of 
the  church  to  the  monsoons  and  sea,  renders  it 
necessary  to  consider  strength  as  well  as  shade 
from  the  glare  of  the  sun.  The  plan  is  that  of  a 
cross  church,  with  an  apsidal  end,  and  tower  at 
the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  chancel ; the 
former  being  63  feet  6 inches  long,  and  26  feet 
wide,  with  aisles;  the  chancel,  including  the  space 
under  the  tower,  being  36  feet  6 inches  long.  The 
transepts  are  17  feet  6 inches  deep.  The  walls 
willbe  built  of  tufa  or  coral,  hollow,  and  very  thick, 
with  all  the  external  and  a good  deal  of  the  in- 
ternal ashlar  of  local  granite.  The  windows  are 
deeply  recessed  without  internal  splays,  and  fitted 
witli  jalousies  of  thiclT  cast  green  glass,  excepting 
where  jjainted  glass  is  introduced;  aud  this  will 
be  very  thick,  instead  of  the  usual  thin-coloured 
sheet.  Around  tlie  nave  are  verandahs,  formed 
by  the  slope  of  the  aisle  roofs  over  the  walls, 
and  supported  by  shafts,  from  the  buttresses. 
The  windows  are  all  hooded  on  the  outside,  and 
every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  striking  into  the  building.  The 
inside  is  intended  to  be  lined  with  bricks,  made  in 
the  island,  or  from  Madras,  and  covered  with 
chunam.  The  tiles  for  the  roofs  and  fioors  will 
probably  be  cheaper  sent  from  England  than 
those  of  local  make,  and  of  far  better  quality. 

The  inside  of  the  church  will  be  striking,  from 
the  great  height  obtained  and  its  extreme  sim- 
plicity. A cool  tone  of  colour  will  pervade  the 
whole,  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  coun- 
teract the  external  glare  by  the  use  of  negative 
tints. 

The  roofs  are  all  double,  the  under  roof  and 
general  coustrnctiou  showing : the  native  woods 
will  be  used,  the  roofs  being  either  of  teak  or 
jack  wood,  whilst  satin-wood  will  be  employed  in 
the  joiner’s  work.  No  seats  or  pews  are  intended  ; 
but  the  tile  floors  are  to  be  covered  with  matting, 
and  to  have  forms,  with  back  of  bamboo,  aud  cane 
seats  throughout,  excepting  in  the  chancel  and 
choir,  which  there  will  be  open  framing.  Every 
eftbrt  is  made  to  give  space  and  room,  so  that  the 
usual  difficulties  ari.sing  from  a large  congrega- 
tion in  such  a climate  may  bo  ameliorated.  The 
chancel  is  raised  by  three  ascents  of  steps,  and 
terminates  with  an  apse.  Above  the  south  porch 
is  a room  to  be  used  as  a vestry,  aud  over  this 
entrance  to  the  church  will  be  a carved  tympanum. 
The  tower  is  kept  low,  with  gable  ends  to  resist 
the  monsoons.  The  internal  carving  and  any 
other  enrichment  will  be  sent  from  England. 

The  architect  of  the  church  is  Mr.  Joseph 
Clarke,  F.S.A.,  and  the  work  will  be  carried  out 
under  his  directions,  with  proper  local  superin- 
tendence. 


SoTJTn  Kensington  Museum. — During  the 
week  ending  November  30th,  1861,  the  visitors 
have  numbered  8,517;  from  the  opening  of  the 
Museum,  2,368,865. 
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« FRANKLIN.” 

Oir  the  26th  ult.  the  bronze  statue  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  was 
inaugurated  at  Spilsby,  in  Lincolnshire,  bis  birth- 
place. The  statue  ia  placed  on  a granite  pedestal 
in  front  of  the  Spilsby  Town  Hall.  The  casting, 
which  is  of  bronze,  was  made  on  Wednesday, 
October  2nd,  at  the  Grove  Foundry,  Southwark, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr. 
Bacon  (the  artist)  and  Mr.  George  Smith,  the 
architect  by  whom  the  pedestal  was  erected,  were 
present,  and  some  ceremonial  was  observed. 

The  persons  concerned  appear  to  have  taken 
little  pains  to  make  known  the  day  fixed  for  the 
occurrence,  even  in  the  case  of  some  who  had 
asked  to  be  informed. 

In  connection  with  this  event,  an  anonymous 
poem,  entitled  "Franklin,”  has  reached  us,  which, 
in  the  compass  of  470  lines,  tells,  in  touching  and 
eloquent  language,  the  whole  story  of  the  final 
search  for  Sir  John  Franklin  and  the  crews  of 
the  Erebus  and  Terror,  the  result  of  which  was 
the  marvellous  Writing  now  in  the  United  Ser- 
vice Museum. 

Apropos  of  the  event  at  Spilsby,  and  to  recall 
the  circumstances  of  that  search,  honourable  to 
all  concerned  in  it  and  to  the  country,  we  make 
some  longer  quotations  from  this  poem  than  usual. 
Lady  Franklin  having  invoked  assistance,  the  Fox 
is  bought,  and  sails ; — 

" Of  aU  the  precious  freight  the  vessel  bears. 

The  most  sublime  is  that  one  woman’s  heart. 

Hark  I how  it  thrills  out  in  the  farewell  lines 
She  gives  McCiintock  as  he  sails  away  : — 

‘ The  rescue  of  but  one  survivor  from 
The  fated  Erehua  and  Terror,  I,— 

And  you,  I know  full  well,— will  ever  hold 
The  noblest  end  of  all  our  highest  aims.’. . . . 

And  hark  again ‘ All  man  cun  do  to  gain 
Our  object  will,  I feel,  by  you  be  done. 

My  only  fear  is,  heedless  of  yourselves, 

You  risk  too  much  your  precious  lives  for  me. 

Let  me,  then,  tell,  how  dearer  to  my  heart 
Than  even  your  success,  your  welfare  lies. 

May  God  in  mercy  send  you  safely  home, — 

You  and  your  few  heroic  followers ! 

And  if  you  fail, — for  fail,  perchance  you  may. 

In  spite  of  every  eftort,— still  to  you 
A nation’s  honour  is  for  ever  due, 

And  my  poor  gratitude,  which  now  is  yours.’ 

The  final  farewells  said,  the  For  departs. 

Borne  on  her  way  by  many  a heartfelt  prayer : 

She  ^kims  the  ocean,  gains  the  frozen  seas. 

And  enters  on  the  perils  of  her  task.’’ 

Baffin’s  Bay  is  reached,  and  frost  holds  the  ship 
in  "daily  tightening  fetters.”  The  ice  relaxes,  and 
the  vessel  drifts,  helpless,  for  1,200  miles  : — 

" Yet  still  the  For  goes  drifting  slowly  on, 

And  uniform  dull  silence  reigns  around  ; 

Save  when  an  iceberg  loosens  from  the  face 
Of  some  tall  glacier,  and  falls  thuiidcriug  down, 
Startling  the  torpid  echoes  into  life  ; 

Chasing  them  on  from  glittering  peak  to  peak  ; 

Till  all  the  solitude  is  fill'd  with  sound, 

Crashing  and  roaring;  deafening,  horrible  !" 

The  relation  proceeds ; Bellot’s  Straitis  identi- 
fied; a skeleton  is  found  near  Herschel  Cape,  and 
the  great  discovery  is  approaching  : — 

" At  Crozier  Cape  the  captain  finds  a boat 
Which  Hobson,  too,  had  seen,  and  left  therein 
A memorandum  to  announce  the  fact, 

That  records  of  the  long-lost  Erefnis 

And  Terror  he  has  gained ! When  he  returns 

On  board  the  For,  and  tells  the  thrilling  tale, 

With  what  full  hearts  is  every  word  received ! 

A cairn,  round  which  large  quantities  of  clothes 
And  blankets  had  been  heap'd,  was  firstly  seen ; 

And,  searching  anxiously  within  the  cairn. 

The  memorable  ‘Record’  was  obtained. 

This  told  that,  northward,  up  the  Wellington— 

The  Channel— both  the  ships  had  striven  along, 

Till,  westward,  round  to  Beechy  Isle  they  pass’d, 

And  winter'd  there.  Thence,  late  in  ’40, 

They  sail’d,  and  farther  north  still  press'd. 

Their  gallant  captain.  Sir  John  Franklin,  died 
Th’  eleventh  day  of  June,  the  following  year. 

Many  a band 

Had  passed  across  the  paper,  leaving  there, 

In  varied  characters,  some  mournful  fact. 

« * » • « 

’Tis  past  I The  Buffering  has  been  endured, 

The  noble  fight  been  won  ! The  soiled,  blurt'd  page 
Attests  the  deed,  and  long  shall  be  preserved 
As  noblest  monument  to  those  brave  men. 

Some  few  repairs,  much  needed,  to  the  ship, 

Are  soon  completed ; then  they  steer  for  Home  ! 

Oh,  Land  of  Promise ! Land  of  Hope  ! of  Love  ! 

Deer  England !— brightest  gem  in  Ocean’s  crown ! — 
Thou  ne’er  canst  look  «o  bright  as  to  those  eyes 
Which  two  years  long  have  gazed  on  Arctic  wastes ! 

Again  the  widow’d  matron  mournful  stands, 

And  gazes  up  to  heaven  with  tearful  eye<, — 

With  tearful,  but  now  tnankful,  holy  eyes, 

Holy  with  resignatioii  and  with  love 
With  resignation,  that  the  noble  life 
She  valued  should  be  spent  in  noble  cause ; 

With  love,  which,  piercing  through  the  realms  of  space. 
Soars  up  to  Heaven,  and  clasps  its  treasure  there! 
Close  press’d  upon  her  heart,  her  trembling  hands 
Now  hold  the  ' Record  ’ rescued  from  the  cairn,— 

That  ‘ precious  fragment  ’ which  she,  prophet-like, 
Seem’d  to  discern  across  a hemisphere. 


Well  ia  thy  self-appointed  task  achieved, 

Thou  high.soul’d  woman  I and  wher’e'er  the  tale 
Of  Franklin’s  Expedition  shall  be  told 
In  future  years,  Jane  Franklin’s  worthy  name 
Shall  close  the  narrative,— the  honour  share.” 


RUGBY  CEMETERY  COMPETITION. 

Out  of  139  plans  submitted  in  competition  for 
cbapels,  lodge,  and  laying  out  the  proposed 
cemetery  at  Rugby,  the  Board  ultimately  reduced 
tbe  number  to  three,  those  of  Mr.  Bidlake,  of 
Wolverhampton;  Mr.  Bland,  of  Birmingliam; 
and  Mr.  Dodd,  of  Reading,  as  the  ones  most 
suited  to  their  requirements.  None  of  these, 
however,  being  exactly  suitable,  the  committee 
requested  the  above-named  gentlemen  each  to 
prepare  a new  set  of  plans  embodying  the  sug- 
gestions offered  by  the  Board.  The  amended 
designs  were  delivered  on  the  31st  October ; 
and  at  an  adjourned  meeting  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Bidlake  were  selected ; under  whose  superin- 
tendence the  works  will  be  carried  out;  at  an 
estimated  expenditure  of  3,000^.,  including  drain- 
ing, laying  out,  aud  planting  the  land.  The 
selected  design  is  in  the  Early  Geometrical  Gothic 
period;  tbe  chapels  being  similar  in  plan;  both 
having  hell-turrets)  greater  dignity  being  given  to 
the  consecrated;  which  has,  in  addition,  a small 
vestry  : a mortuary,  square  on  plan,  with  pyramidal 
roof  and  small  porch,  is  included  in  the  design. 
The  lodge,  of  a later  period  in  style  than  the 
chapels,  and  the  ground,  will  be  inclosed  ou  the 
approach  side  by  a dwarf  wall,  with  appropriate 
iron  railing  and  gates. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  UNION  COMPANY. 

The  fourth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  share- 
holders was  held  on  Wednesday  last,  at  the  House 
in  Conduit-street. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Tite,  M.P. 

Mr.  Moody,  the  secretary,  read  the  report  of  the 
directors,  as  follows  : — 

" The  Directors  have  much  pleasure,  in  submitting  this, 
their  fourth  annual  report,  to  the  shareholders,  to  be  en- 
abled to  congratulate  them  on  the  continued  suocess  of 
the  undertaking : all  the  tenants  named  in  the  last  report, 
except  the  Architectural  Photographic  Association,  still 
occupy  their  holdings  ; and  since  then  lettings  have  been 
effected  to  the  Motetl  Choir  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society, 
and  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert. 

The  capital  account  is  now  closed,  and  a new  lease  has 
been  granted  to  the  company  by  the  corporation  of  the 
City  of  London,  by  which  all  interraediateleasesand  part- 
holdings  of  portions  of  the  premises  have  been  got  rid  of, 
and  the  company  has  thus  obtained  the  clearest  and  best 
title  to  their  property. 

There  are  now  i,037  sharvs  on  the  register,  upon  which 
10,370/.  has  been  paid. 

Tlie  following  directors  retire  by  rotation,  viz. : — David 
Brandon,  James  Eilmeston,  Owen  Jones,  M.  Digby  Wyatt, 
John  Whichcord,  and  J.  M.  Lockycr,  esqrs.,  of  whom  the 
first  five,  being  eligible,  offer  themselves  for  rc-electlon. 

James  Lockyeraiid  Frederick  P.  Cockerell,  esqrs., retire 
from  the  office  of  auditors ; but,  being  eligible,  offer  them- 
selves  for  re-election. 

The  revenue  account  is  made  up  to  the  29th  day  of 
September  last,  and  the  directors  propose  forthwith  to  pay 
a dividend  of  8s.  per  share,  free  of  income-tax,  which 
will  amount  to  414/.  16s.,  leaving  a balance  in  hand  of 
69L  Is.  9d.,  and  1 2/.  is.  on  the  capital  account. 

Tbe  directors  beg  to  point  out  that  one  and  a-half  year's 
interest  on  the  mortgage  has  been  paid  during  the  last 
financial  year,  and  that  legal  and  some  other  e.xceptional 
liabilities  have  been  discharged,  which  have  alone  inter- 
fered to  prevent  the  payment  of  the  full  dividend  of  five 
per  cent.  Some  expense  has  recently  been  incurred  in 
making  a separate  entrance  to  the  east  gallery,  which  is 
already  let  fur  some  evenings  of  the  week,  and  which,  if 
let,  as  the  directors  expect,  for  the  remainder,  will  return 
at  once  the  outlay  thus  incurred,  and  will  prove  a perma- 
nent source  of  addition  to  the  revenue  of  the  company. 

The  directors  would  remind  shareholders  that  they 
should  make  known,  as  much  as  possible,  that  spacious 
accommodation  in  the  Eaitern  Gallery  is  to  be  had,  with 
use  of  a committee-room,  with  lighting,  warming,  aud 
attendance,  for  any  one  night  in  each  week,  all  the  year 
round,  at  the  moderate  rent  of  35f.  per  annum. 

Tbe  directors  further  report  that  the  dividends  arising 
from  the  Auxiliary  Donation  Fund  of  last  year  amounted 
to  15/.,  of  which,  by  the  express  wish  of  the  donors,  5/. 
has  been  paid  to  the  Committee  of  the  Architectural  Ex- 
hibition, and  the  balance  of  10/.  remains  to  be  applied  for 
the  encouragement  of  architectural  art  or  science,  as  the 
directors  may  determine.— By  order  of  the  Board, 

Cii.^RLKs  Mayhew,  Deputy  Chairman. 

/Ih  November,  IB6I.” 

The  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure 
showed  that  the  total  receipt  for  the  year  (in- 
cluding a balance  at  the  hankers’  as  per  previous 
baliiuce-sheetjof  G77^.18d.  7d.),  was  1,826L  lOs.  5d., 
and  the  expenditure  1,339^.  173.  8J.,  leaving  a 
balance  of  -iSGL  12s.  9J. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report  aud  balance-sheet,  observed  that  tbe  direc- 
tors bad  not  recommended  a dividend  of  5 per 
cent.,  because  they  had  to  pay  three  half-years’ 
interest  on  their  mortgage  debt,  in  addition  to 
the  charge  for  alteration  in  the  premises,  which, 
however,  would  not  occur  again.  The  directors 
had  also  acquired  a property  which  might  be  con- 
sidered very  little  short  of  freehold,  as  they  now 
held  the  whole  of  their  premises  in  one  lease 


direct  from  the  City  of  London,  and  at  a very 
low  ground-rent. 

Mr.  Jenniugs  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
port, which  he  said  bad  been  carefully  prepared, 
and  really  required  no  explanation. 

Mr.  W,  E.  Williams  inquired  whether  any  fur- 
ther sum  of  money  had  been  borrowed  during  the 
past  year,  as  a further  charge  for  law  expenses  ap- 
peared in  the  accounts. 

Mr.  Edmeston  explained  that  the  charge  re- 
ferred to  had  been  incurred  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  a number  of  intermediate  leases,  and 
bringing  the  whole  under  one  title  direct  from  the 
City  of  London.  This  rectification  of  title  had 
very  much  improved  the  property. 

Mr.  Williams  said  there  were  sufficient  funds  to 
pay  the  former  dividend  of  5 per  cent.,  and  that  it 
was  undesirable  to  keep  a large  cash  balance  at 
the  bankers’.  Last  year  they  had  5 per  cent.,  and 
this  year  they  were  down  to  four— a declension 
which  he  hoped  would  not  occur  again. 

The  Chairman. — But  ne.xt  year  we  may  have  a 
war,  and  it  is  just  as  well  not  to  go  up  to  the  hilt 
of  the  sword.  The  rental  last  year  was,  you  will 
perceive,  l,148f.,  and  there  is  very  little  arrear ; 
but  small  as  it  is,  it  is,  I believe,  amply  covered. 

On  tbe  motion  of  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth,  the 
retiring  directors,  Messrs.  D.  Brandon,  J.  Edmes- 
ton,  Owen  Jones,  M.  D.  Wyatt,  aud  J.  Whichcord, 
were  re-elected,  Mr.  Papworth  explaining  that 
the  indisposition  of  Mr.  Lockycr  was  the  only 
reason  why  his  name  was  not  included  among 
the  number. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Mair  it  was  ordered 
that  in  future  the  names  of  the  directors  should 
head  the  annual  reports,  &c.,  of  the  company. 

The  retiring  auditors  (Mr.  James  Lockyer,  and 
Mr.  F.  P.  Cockerell)  were  re-elected. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  also  awarded 
to  the  honorary  directors,  auditors,  and  secretary. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Papworth,  seconded  hy 
Mr.  Sancton  Wood,  a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
to  Mr.  Tite,  M.  P.,  for  his  continued  support  of  the 
company,  and  for  presiding  that  day. 

The  Chairman,  in  acknowledging  the  compli- 
ment, said  it  was  always  a source  of  gratification 
to  him  to  be  useful  in  his  d.iy  and  generation. 
He  was  glad  to  find  that  although  the  Architec- 
tural Union  Company  was  not  established  merely 
as  a mode  of  investment,  it  had  proved  so 
successful.  He  hoped  and  believed  it  would  con- 
tinue to  improve. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


BRITISH  ARCILEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Tue  meeting  held  November  27,  Mr.  Pettigrew, 
P.R.S.,  V.P.,  in  the  chair,  was  the  first  of  the 
session,  and  the  chairman  reported  the  success  of 
the  congress  held  at  Exeter,  aud  the  various 
communications  made  illustrative  of  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  the  county  of  Devon,  which 
will  appear  in  the  Journal  and  the  "Collectanea 
Archiuologica.” 

Nineteen  new  Associates  were  announced. 

Various  presents  were  made  to  the  library 
from  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Royal  Society, 
Architectural  Museum,  Numismatic  Society,  Cana- 
dian Institute,  Ur.  Ormerod,  and  Mr.  Prondergast, 
the  latter  a copy  of  his  Concordance  to  the  poeti- 
cal works  of  Milton,  printed  at  Madras. 

Mr.  H.  Syer  Cuming  exhibited  the  tapestry 
panel  of  a casket  of  Flemish  work,  beiug  an 
allegory  representing  the  various  emblems  of 
Virtue,  Vice,  Folly,  Learning,  &c.  Tlio  costume 
of  the  principal  figure  is  that  of  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  but  others  depicted  are  of  an  earlier 
period. 

Miss  Gibbs  exhibited  a Danish  silver  coin  of 
Frederick  III.,  found  at  West-hill,  Wandsworth. 

Mr.  Bliishill  exhibited  the  drawing  of  a sepul- 
cbral  slab  from  Mansell  Gamage  Church,  Here- 
fordshire, having  a rich  Horiated  cross,  circa  1280. 
It  lay  about  3 feet  deep,  and  covered  a lead  coffin. 
It  is  now  affixed  to  the  north  wall  of  the  church. 
Mr.  Blashill  also  exhibited  a portion  of  Roman 
pavement  found  oppo.site  Bow  Church,  Cheapside, 
formed  of  squ.rre  red  and  white  tesserm,  but 
having  no  pattern. 

Mr.  Cecil  Brent  produced  some  fine  Roman 
patera?,  obtained  from  Whitstable.  One  dish  was 
perfect;  very  handsome,  with  a border  exhibiting 
tbe  ivy  leaf. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wright  gave  an  account  of  inter- 
esting discoveries  recently  made  at  Ludlow,  iu 
Shropshire,  in  laying  out  the  ground  for  a new 
cattle-market,  of  which  early  mention  was  made 
in  our  pages.  The  site  lay  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.  In  the  process  of  breaking  the  ground, 
foundations  were  found;  and  these  having  been 
followed  up,  the  foundations  of  nearly  the  whole 
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of  the  conventual  buildings  were  uncovered,  so 
that  the  purposes  of  most  of  the  parts  could  be 
well  fixed:  numerous  fragments  of  architectural 
ornament  were  found  scattered  about,  which 
showed  that  there  had  been  much  rich  decora- 
tion. Mr.  Wright  exhibited  a plan  of  the  build- 
ings, made  from  these  foundations,  by  Mr.  T. : 
Curley,  the  engineer  of  the  works,  whom  he  com- 
plimented for  his  zeal  and  judicious  management 
in  exploring  the  remains.  Photographs  of  some 
of  the  architectural  fragments  were  exhibited. 
Mr.  Wright  also  made  a report  on  the  result  of 
the  excavations  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  cemetery 
of  the  Roman  city  of  Uriconium,  at  Wroxeter.  This 
cemetery  lay  without  the  Roman  city  on  its  eastern 
side,  extending  along  the  sides  of  Watling-street. 
One  field  had  been  trenched  in  every  direction,  and 
had  yielded  an  inscribed  stone  commemorating  a 
Roman  soldier  named  Flaminits  T.  Pol.  F.  ; a 
considerable  number  of  lachrymatories  and  other 
vessels  in  earth  and  glass;  two  lamps,  coins,  and 
other  objects.  The  adjoining  field,  which  could 
not  be  excavated  until  next  autumn  on  account  of 
the  crops,  promised  a still  richer  harvest  of  sepul- 
chral antiquities.  The  men  were  now  at  work  on 
a field  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  where 
sepulchral  remains  had  formerly  been  found  by 
the  agricultural  labourers  in  the  course  of  digging 
for  other  purposes. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  occupied  by 
the  reading  of  a paper  on  Netley  Abbey,  giving 
an  account  of  the  excavations  by  the  Rev.  E.  Kell, 
who  exhibited  various  tiles,  &c.,  obtained,  and  he 
presented  a plan  of  the  building  made  in  agree- 
ment with  the  found.ations  now  discovered.  Mr. 
(iordon  Hills  made  remarks  upon  the  architec- 
tural arrangements.* 


ADVANTAGES  OF  ART  EDUCATION. 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ENCOFRAGEMENT  OF  THE 
FINE  ARTS. 


Ok  the  28th  ult.  the  first  lecture  for  the  session 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  James  Daflbrne  : the  subject 
was  “ Art  Education — its  Objects  and  Advan- 
tages.” Mr.  Dafforne  urged  that  no  more  striking 
evidence  of  the  general  indifference  to  art  and 
all  pertaining  to  it  cau  be  adduced  than  what 
i.s  supplied  by  the  Crystal  Palace — a magnificent 
and  costly  edifice  instituted  to  serve  as  a museum 
of  artistic  works  of  every  kind  for  instruction, 
and  yet  it  had  failed  to  become  what  it  was 
intended  to  be,  and  the  only  real  attractions 
were  matters  totally  foreign  to  its  original  de- 
sign and  too  frequently  of  a character  unworthy 
of  an  intelligent  mind.  The  disadvantages  arising 
from  ignorance  of  art  were  pointed  out  by  the 
lecturer  in  various  ways  as  regarded  the  picture- 
buyer,  the  manufacturer,  the  designer,  the  artisan, 
and  the  public ; and  it  was  contended  that  there 
was  little  chance  of  the  arts,  both  fine  and  in- 
dustrial, assuming  their  proper  position  among 
us  till  the  entire  educational  system  at  present 
adopted  had  undergone  a complete  change.  Wliy 
i.s  it,  he  asked,  that,  with  all  the  capabilities  which 
the  country  derives  from  nature  to  take  the  lead  in 
every  branch  of  art-manufactures,  we  are  yet  so 
far  behind  the  production  of  France,  and,  in  some 
articles,  other  Continental  countries  ? We  have 
materials,  capital,  enterprise,  industry,  ingenuity, 
and  perseverance;  but  we  want  the  taste  and  the 
mind  to  combine  the  whole  in  a successful  result — 
a fact  universally  admitted  at  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1851.  The  systems  of  teacliing  em- 
ployed in  the  Royal  Academy,  in  the  Government 
Schools  of  Design,  and  in  private  schools  were 
brought  under  notice,  and  examples  adduced  to 
prove  how  inadequate  they  are  to  meet  the  exi- 
gency of  the  case;  and  the  lecturer  argued  that 
it  was  of  little  use  to  educate  the  lower  classes  in 
art  till  the  upper  ranks  had  themselves  been  so 
educated  as  to  enable  them  to  appreciate  what 
was  really  good.  The  lecturer  argued  against  the 
absurdity  of  neglecting  to  allow  a child  to  learn 
to  draw  because  it  may  not  have  exhibited  a taste 
for  art,  a reason  which  would  not  he  admitted 
with  respect  to  inusic  or  the  ordinary  branches  of 
education— for  what  parent  stays  to  inquire  whe- 
ther or  not  his  child  has  a taste  for  grammar  or 
geography?  It  was  not  for  mere  practical  or 
commercial  purposes,  important  as  these  are,  that 
he  advocated  the  cultivation  of  art  among  all 
classes,  but  he  wished  it  to  be  considered  what  it 
really  is— a great  means  of  cultivating  the  mind, 
and  as  a highly  intellectual  enjoyment  to  those 
who  have  made  it  a study,  even  if  they  have  not 


• At  the  next  meeting,  to  be  lield  on  Wednc.^c 
Dec,  11,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hartshorne  will  read  a paper 
Dom^tic  Life  in  the  Reign  of  Edward  I.,  from  the  Hoi 
hold  Expense  Book  of  Bogo  de  Clare ; and  Mr.  Pettier 
a paper  on  Ogham  Inscriptions. 


gone  beyond  the  mastery  of  its  elementary  prin- 
ciples ; but,  of  course,  the  deeper  the  study  the 
more  intense  is  the  gratification  it  yields.  The 
lecturer  was  listened  to  with  great  attention,  and 
an  interesting  discussion  followed. 

On  Thursday,  the  5th  instant,  Dr.  Dresser  was 
to  lecture  on  Decorative  Art. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

On  November  19,  Mr.  Bidder,  president,  in  the 
chair;  the  whole  of  the  evening  was  occupied  by 
the  discussion  upon  Mr.  Longridge’s  paper  on 
“ The  Hooghly  and  the  Mutla.” 

It  was  remarked  that,  owing  to  the  increased 
trade  of  Calcutta,  and  the  insufficient  accommo- 
dation for  shipping  in  the  river  Hooghly,  as  well 
as  of  warehouse  room  on  the  bank,  an  inquiry  had 
been  instituted  as  to  whether  any  of  the  channels 
in  the  Sunderbunds  could  be  rendered  available 
for  the  relief  of  that  port.  The  Mutla  had  been 
found  to  answer  the  requirements,  as  it  possessed 
a safe  and  convenient  navigation,  with  a tract  of 
land  suitable  for  warehouses  and  ofiices  on  its 
banks,  within  a moderate  distance  of  Calcutta. 
The  chief  objection  to  the  new  settlement  had 
hitherto  been  the  unhealthiness  of  the  site ; but 
its  salubrity  would  improve  year  by  year  : as  em- 
bankments were  being  made  to  keep  out  the  ilood 
of  high  tides,  the  land  was  being  drained,  roads 
formed,  and  tanks  or  reservoirs  excavated  to  hold 
and  insure  a good  supply  of  pure  fresh  water. 
There  were  numerous  applicants  for  the  land, 
which  was  sold  in  allotments  on  building  lease; 
and  there  was  every  prospect  of  the  new  port 
affording  a useful  and  necessary  adjunct  to 
Calcutta. 

With  a view  of  ascertaining  what  peciiliax*  causes 
were  in  operation  to  make  the  channel  of  the 
Mutla  so  much  deeper  and  more  regular  than  that 
of  the  Hooghly,  a chart  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  liad  been  contoured.  It  was  thus 
found  that  there  was  a deep  water  channel  in  the 
centre  of  the  gulf,  some  portions  of  which  had 
not  been  sounded  at  300  fathoms  j that  the  water 
shoaled  from  100  fathoms  at  twenty  miles  from 
the  coast,  to  5 fathoms  at  five  miles ; and  that  the 
channels  passing  up  the  creeks  were  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  from  30  to  50  fathoms 
of  water.  Also,  that  the  entrance  to  the  Mutla 
was  the  nearest  to  the  deep  water ; hence,  there 
was  a greater  freedom  of  cuvrent,  and  the  Hood 
was  carried  more  quickly  up  to  the  head  than  in 
the  others,  causing  its  channel  to  be  superior  to 
that  of  the  Hooghly. 

When  Great  Britain  was  looking  to  India  as 
the  future  cotton  field  of  Europe,  and  when  en- 
deavours were  being  made  to  open  that  country 
to  commercial  enterprise,  the  importance  of  a 
well-u’ganized  system  of  transit  co-operation  by 
railways,  by  water,  and  by  ferry-bridges,  could 
hardly  be  over-estimated.  As  fifty  millions  ster- 
ling had  been  expended  in  trunk  railways  and 
canals,  it  would  be  necessary  to  improve  and 
utilize  to  the  utmost  the  liver  navigations,  to  act 
as  feeders  to  those  main  lines,  and  to  provide  an 
additional  number  of  river  boats.  Since  any  altera- 
tion in  the  channels  of  the  rivers,  and  especially 
of  the  great  delta,  would  be  costly,  and  the  result 
very  uncertain,  it  was  contended  that  it  would  be 
preferable  to  construct  vessels  of  suitable  size  and 
form  for  the  navigation  of  shallow  and  torttious 
rivers;  and  that  economy  of  transit,  as  well  ns 
management  of  the  vessels,  was,  in  such  cases, 
mainly  dependent  on  the  efficiency  of  the  steering 
and  towing  apparatus. 

It  was  observed  that  no  great  faith  could  be 
placed  in  any  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  In- 
dian rivers ; inasmuch  as,  for  eight  or  nine  months 
in  the  year,  the  weather  was  perfectly  dry;  and 
for  four  months  there  was  a tremendous  rainfall, 
producing  an  immense  flow  of  water,  when  the 
rivers  assumed  a character  quite  unprecedented 
in  this  country. 

With  respect  to  the  change  of  the  seat  of  trade 
from  Calcutta  to  the  Mutla,  there  were  as  many 
difficulties  in  the  way  ns  if  the  attempt  were 
made  to  transfer  the  trade  of  the  Thames  at 
London  to  the  Medway.  It  was  more  a question 
of  economy  than  anything  else;  for  if  millions 
of  money  had  been  sunk  in  the  erection  of  ware- 
houses and  buildings  for  the  purposes  of  trade, 
that  was  an  element  quite  as  important  as  the 
question  of  tbe  river  itself.  Looking  to  these 
facts,  and  to  the  delays  and  cost  of  unloading  a 
cargo  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  place  to 
which  it  was  consigned,  and  conveying  it  that 
distance  by  railway,  it  was  thought  that  there 
was  no  prospect  of  the  navigation  of  the  Hooghly 
being  changed  for  that  of  the  Mutla.  To  this  it 
was  replied  that  the  difference  of  expense  between 
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Mutla  and  Calcutta  would  be  considerably  in 
favour  of  tbe  former  port.  It  was  thought  that 
preference  should  be  given  to  a river  where  there 
was  always  26  feet  of  water,  to  one  which  was 
beset  with  shoals;  and  to  a river,  the  mouth  of 
which  was  only  fift}'  miles  from  the  head  of  the 
navigation,  available  in  one  day’s  steam,  to  one 
which  required  three  days’  steam,  in  a country' 
wheie  steam-power  was  costly.  It  was  not  a 
question  of  superseding  Calcutta  as  a port  of  com- 
merce; but  it  was  contended  that  Mutla  would 
form  a valuable  auxiliary — like  Birkenhead  to 
Liverpool — and  that  by  the  route  advocated  the 
physical  difficulties  of  the  approach  would  be 
lessened,  and  the  same  point  arrived  at,  only  with 
diminished  risk  and  greater  economy. 

On  November  26th,  Mr.  J.  R.  McClean,  Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair,  the  paper  read  was  ” On 
Measuring  Distances  by  the  Telescope,”  by  Mr, 
W.  B.  Bray.  


THE  LEICESTERSHIRE  ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

At  the  November  meeting,  Mr.  Frederick  Jack- 
son,  architect,  of  Nottingham,  presented  to  the 
Society  a copy  of  his  plan  of  Nottingham  and 
environs,  engraved  in  copper  from  his  own  survey 
during  a period  often  years. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Hill  laid  upon  the  table  a quan- 
tity of  rude  masses  of  baked  clay,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  Roman  handbricks  or  props.  “The 
parishes  of  Orby,  Ingoldsnells,  and  Addlethorpe, 
abound  with  them,  and  they  are  met  with  at 
llogsthorpe  and  Thorpe.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  these  parishes  have  been  used  exten- 
sively as  potteries  by  the  Romans,  and  1 have  no 
doubt  there  must  be  many  remains  of  that  people 
imbedded  in  the  marsh,  where  the  bricks  are 
found  oftentimes  accompanied  with  pieces  of 
Roman  pottery.  The  Roman  town  of  Burgh  joins 
the  parish  of  Orby,  and  the  Roman  city  Vianona 
was  only  six  miles  off,  and  there  are  traces  of  ii 
Roman  road  passing  from  Vianona  to  Burgh,  and 
so  along  the  coast,  all  which  tends  to  prove  that 
the  bricks  are  undoubtedly  Roman.  The  brick.s 
are  found  at  a depth  of  from  4 feet  to  7 feet:  they 
lie  under  a marine  alluvial  deposit,  and  they  crep 
out  on  the  shore  at  four  different  points.  Miicli 
obscurity  hangs  about  these  remains,  and  nothing 
but  actually  digging  through  the  beds  of  them 
can  throw  light  upon  the  subject : the  marsh  was 
probably  deposited  upon  the  bricks  after  the 
Romans  had  made  their  embankment,  which  goi  s 
along  the  soa-coast.  The  bricks  indicate  a pro- 
gressive manufacture ; those  far  inland  being 
much  smaller  than  those  on  the  coast.  I think  all 
the  bricks  show  they  were  made  by  small  hands, 
probably  by  women  and  young  persons.  The 
bricks  lie  in  thin  layers,  and  stretch  in  something 
like  lines  from  Orby  down  to  the  sea,  and  are 
found  ill  an  extent  of  about  five  or  six  miles,  by 
one,  two,  or  three  miles.” 


LIVERPOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  fifth  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society 
for  the  present  session  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
the  27th  ult,;  Mr.  James  M.  Hay,  the  president, 
in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  the  subject  of  arclii- 
tectural  examinations,  which  had  been  brought 
before  the  Royal  Institute;  but,  as  there  appeared 
to  be  a dislike  on  the  part  of  the  members  pre- 
sent to  meddle  with  this  subject,  and  a ditter- 
ence  of  opinion  regarding  it,  he  would  like  to 
hear  the  views  of  some  of  the  professional  mem- 
bers before  entering  further  into  the  matter. 

Designs  for  the  new  market  at  Chester  and 
the  proposed  workhouse  at  Birkenhead  were 
exhibited.  In  reference  to  the  latter  building 
the  President  observed  that  tbe  successful  com- 
petitor was  Mr.  Layland;  and  he  understood  that 
measures  had  been  taken  to  supplant  Mr.  Lay- 
land  on  account  of  his  inexperience.  He  thought 
such  a course  was  very  unfair,  and  that  no  such 
manamvres  should  be  employed. 

Mr.  James  Hay  then  read  a paper  on  “ The 
Granite  Architecture  of  Aberdeen,”  which  ex- 
plained the  general  features  of  Aberdeen  arcbitec- 
ture,  and  contained  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment in  the  method  of  employing  granite  for 
building  purposes.  Mr.  Forest  read  a short 
paper  descriptive  of  Joubert’s  patented  method 
of  photographing,  by  which  the  pictures  are 
burnt  in  on  glass. 


The  Graphic  Society. — The  first  conversazione 
for  the  present  session  will  be  held  on  the  11th 
instant  ^t  University  College. 
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THE  CATASTROPHE  AT  EDINBURGH. 

The  full  extent  of  the  catastrophe  occasioned 
hy  the  fall  of  the  house  109,  High-street,  Edin- 
burgh, on  Sunday  week,  has  now  been  ascertained. 
Thirty-five  bodies  have  been  recovered  from  the 
ruins, — the  remains  of  persons  of  all  ages,  from 
ninety  to  infants  found  on  the  mother’s  breast. 
The  number  of  the  escaped  and  rescued  is,  so  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  thirty-two.  The  excava- 
tions were  continued  until  Friday  night,  when  the 
foundations  of  the  house  were  laid  bare,  about 
18  feet  below  the  level  of  the  street.  The  cause 
of  the  catastrophe,  it  is  stated,  was  at  last  dis- 
closed. There  was,  it  is  said,  a concealed  stone 
wall,  3 feet  thick,  which  ran  parallel  to  the  front 
and  back  walls,  in  the  middle  of  the  huge  build- 
ing, but  which  was  not  carried  into  either  of  the 
gables  ; and  it  was  found  that  on  the  west  side  it 
had  been  to  a large  extent  undermined  to  make 
way  for  a boiler,  the  heat  from  which  bad  helped 
to  crumble  the  thin  remainder  of  the  wall.  The 
boiler  had  been  there  for  probably  thirty  or  forty 
years,  but  of  late  it  had  been  very  little  used. 
The  wall  had  been  further  weakened  by  hollowing 
out  a chimney  for  the  boiler,  and  by  carrying 
through  a door.  On  the  east  side  the  wall  on 
the  shop  floor  had  been  partly  removed,  it  is  be- 
lieved, in  1814,  to  open  the  shop  from  front  to 
rear;  two  pillars  of  the  wall  only  being  left  for 
support.  The  wall  was  not  only  undermined,  hut 
utterly  decayed  ; and  it  not  merely  fell,  but 
was  shattered  to  pieces,  one  considerable  fragment 
of  it  only  being  found  remaining.  The  timbers, 
also,  were  perfectly  rotten  with  age. 

Some  interesting  particulars  as  to  the  age  and 
nature  of  the  building  were  given  on  the  29th  ult. 
by  Mr.  William  Chambers,  the  journalist,  while 
addressing  a public  meeting  held  for  the  promo- 
tion of  building  societies  at  Edinburgh  for  the 
erection  of  improved  dwellings  for  the  working 
classes.  “ I have  no  doubt,”  be  said,  “ that  the 
house  which  has  just  fallen  was  as  old  as  the  battle 
of  Flodden,  if  not  older.  You  may  observe  many 
old  buildings  with  wooden  fronts,  very  picturesque, 
but  very  crazy.  These  timber  fronts  were  added 
7 feet  in  advance  of  the  original  stone  walls  at  the 
clearing  of  the  Boroughmuir  of  its  woods  in  1508 ; 
and  to  all  appearance  the  edifices  behind  these 
curious  fronts  had  existed  a century  previously. 
In  other  words,  there  must  ^be  many  tenements 
which  might  be  dated  as  far  back  as  about  the 
year  1400,  or  nearly  a hundred  years  before  the 
discovery  of  America.  For  anything  we  know, 
the  fallen  house  may  have  been  one  of  these  very 
old  tenements ; for  its  comparatively  modern  stone 
front,  which  gave  it  a substantial  appearance,  was 
only  a disguise  to  the  rottenness  behind.  Originally 
the  houses  of  people  of  distinction,  these  ancient 
tenements  are  at  length  mere  encumberers  of  the 
ground.  Yes,  wretched  as  they  are,  often  not 
worth  five  years’  purchase,  enormous  prices  are 
sought  for  them,  when  any  body  wants  to  replace 
them  with  new  buildings ; and  hence,  in  any 
scheme  of  renovation,  power  must  be  got  to  take 
them  at  only  what  they  are  worth.  Besides  the 
extreme  insecurity  and  worthlessness  of  these 
buildings,  they  fail  to  give  anything  like  the 
accommodation  that  is  required,  and  the  manual 
labouring-classes  are  over -crowded  into  holes  and 
corners  for  which  rents  are  exacted  far  beyond 
what  ought  to  be  paid.” 

The  continued  existence  of  many  of  the  dan- 
gerous old  buildings iuEdinburgh,  asMr.  Chambers 
remarked,  is  a scandal  and  disgrace  to  a Christian 
country.  Such  a state  of  things  ought  not  to  he 
any  longer  allowed.  What  is  wanted  is  a search- 
ing inquiry  and  report  on  the  condition  of  these 
huge  old  tenements.  In  the  present  instance, 
although  there  is  no  such  thing  as  coroners’  in- 
quests in  Scotland,  the  public,  both  in  Scotland 
and  in  England,  will  look  forward  with  no  little 
interest  to  the  thorough  examination  which  has, 
it  seems,  been  promised,  into  the  immediate  causes 
of  the  late  fearful  calamity.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  both  for  the  interests  of  truth  and 
justice,  and  for  the  education  of  the  public  mind, 
that  such  investigations  should  take  place  in 
public,  and  that  the  public  should  kuow  the  whole 
facts  accurately,  at  whatever  conclusions  the  Pro- 
curator Fiscal,  or  public  prosecutor,  and  sheriff 
may  arrive  in  regard  to  blame. 

The  Lord  Advocate,  in  moving  a resolution  at 
a public  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  a 
subscription  (which  now  amounts,  by  the  way,  to 
between  two  and  three  thousand  pounds),  for 
behoof  of  the  sufferers,  made  some  reference  to 
this  subject,  which  we  may  here  advert  to.  As  to 
the  circumstances,  he  said,  in  which  they  were 
assembled,  ho  thought  that  they  would  agree  with 
him  that  the  less  he  said  on  that  subject  the 
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better.  At  the  same  tim.©  he  thoroughly  agreed 
that  the  question  as  to  what  had  caused  that 
calamity  was  very  important,  because  the  inquiry 
might  result  in  discoveries  of  information  that 
might  serve  to  protect  them  against  the  recurrence 
of  such  a disaster.  In  all  towns  of  the  antiquity 
of  this,  it  must  be  that  such  accidents  were  pos- 
sible, and  the  causes  of  them  may  be  obscure. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  this  was  a fearful  warning, 
and  it  would  be  wrong,  indeed,  if  it  did  not  ex- 
cite their  vigilance  and  inquiry.  He  then  made 
reference  to  the  necessity  of  precognition  taken 
for  the  Crown  being  confidential;  but  stated  that 
if  there  appeared  any  circumstances  which  it  was 
necessary  to  disclose  to  the  authorities,  that  was 
done ; and,  in  one  (!)  instance,  the  chief  magistrate 
of  a burgh  in  Scotland  had  his  attention  directed 
to  some  tenement  as  being  in  a dangerous  state. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Rev.  Dr.  Begg,  a long- 
tried  friend  of  the  working  classes,  said  he  hoped 
something  would  be  done  to  meet  what  was  un- 
doubtedly the  general  cause  of  all  such  calamities  ; 
namely,  the  wretched  accommodation  for  the 
working  class  of  the  citizens. 

The  same  reverend  gentleman  afterwards  deli- 
vered a secular  lecture  on  the  subject  in  John 
Knox’s  church,  to  a crowded  audience,  chiefly  of 
working  men.  In  course  of  his  address.  Dr.  Begg 
referred  to  the  number  of  houses  that  had  been 
pulled  down  in  Edinburgh,  and  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows:— It  is  plain,  therefore,  that,  whilst  the  sup- 
ply of  houses  has  been  almost  stationary  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  demand  has  immensely  increased;  and 
that  to  cram  so  many  additional  people  into  those 
old  rotten  tenements  is  the  very  way  to  increase 
all  our  social  and  moral  evils,  and  to  run  the  risk 
of  bringing  them  down  by  the  mere  additional 
weight.  All  this  points  in  the  direction  of  a 
searching  general  inquiry ; and  I should  like  to  see 
it  made  by  Government  authority,  and  through 
the  instrumentality  of  impartial  men.  But  it 
also  seems  to  indicate  that  the  mere  pulling  down 
of  houses,  instead  of  abating,  will  only  aggravate 
this  mischief.  What  is  to  become  of  the  poor  in- 
mates ? My  advice  is  to  examine  thoroughly,  to 
lay  bare  the  evil  to  its  core,  but  to  make  the  ex- 
isting houses  secure  wherever  that  is  possible ; and 
meantime  provide  a large  supply  of  comfortable 
and  suitable  dwellings  for  the  people,  The  fall  of 
this  one  old  bouse  ought  to  ring  the  knell  of 
many.  I bold  in  my  hand  some  portions  of  the 
beams  of  a house  still  standing.  It  has  been  sent 
mo  by  a poor  old  woman  who  is  now  afraid  to  live 
in  her  miserable  dwelling ; and  you  will  see  that 
it  is  mere  musk  and  rottenness.  This  is  the  case, 
I have  no  doubt,  with  hundreds  of  houses  in 
Edinburgh.  What  makes  the  matter  worse,  I 
am  told  by  an  architect  that  these  old  houses  are 
made  without  centre-bearing  walls  of  brick.  The 
result  is  that  the  whole  pressure  is  upon  the 
rotten  ends  of  these  beams;  so  that  when  they 
begin  to  give  way  they  go  down  like  so  many 
cards.  Unless  something  is  done  to  prop  the 
floors,  we  may  expect  a number  more  to  tumble 
soon;  and  perhaps,  when  a number  more  of  the 
people  are  killed,  and  we  have  acquired  a promi- 
nence before  Europe,  all  classes  may  he  tho- 
roughly aroused.  But  what  do  I say?  Men  in 
numbers  are  being  killed  every  day  by  the  pesti- 
lential state  of  many  of  the  dwellings.  The  chap- 
lain of  the  Infirmary  told  me  yesterday,  that 
many  patients  were  sent  there  literally  poisoned 
with  bad  air.  Dr.  Gairdner  also  made  an  analysis 
of  the  death-rate  of  Edinburgh,  and  found  that, 
whilst,  in  the  New  Town  and  other  well-arranged 
sanitary  districts,  the  mortality  was  only  at  the 
rate  of  thirteen  or  fifteen  a thousand,  the  rato  in 
the  more  neglected,  poorer  districts  rose  as  high 
as  thirty-three  per  thousand.  In  other  words,  in 
some  districts  of  the  population  an  immense 
slaughter  of  people  is  regularly  going  on, — going 
on  as  regularly  as  if  the  people  were  brought  out 
and  put  openly  to  death.  No  doubt  it  is  more 
startling  for  the  time  to  see  a house  fall  and 
bury  thirty  poor  creatures  under  the  ruins,  but 
there  is  no  other  real  difference  between  the  two 
cases;  and  the  people  that  have  settled  down  and 
forgotten  the  one  state  of  matters  may  possibly 
very  soon  forget  the  other  also.  What 
is  to  be  done  ? Shall  the  evil  be  reme- 
died by  the  operations  of  benevolence,  or  by 
the  eflbrts  of  men  to  provide  profitable  investments 
of  money  ? or  by  the  contributions  and  exertions 
of  the  people  themselves  who  need  the  houses  ? 
The  answer  is  that  all  these  means  may  be  made 
available,  but  that  our  ultimate  trust  must  chiefly 
be  in  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  the  people  them- 
selves. Mere  benevolence  has  done  very  little  in 
the  way  of  housing  the  people  of  this  country.  A 
combination  of  benevolence  and  a desire  to  find  a 
profitable  or  fair  investment  have  done  more.  But 
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the  grandest  triumphs  in  the  way  of  erecting 
working  men’s  houses  have  been  seenred  by  the 
exertions  and  sacrifices  of  working  men  themselves, 
especially  in  England. 

The  promotion  of  building  societies,  therefore, 
was  what  Dr.  Begg,  like  Mr.  Chambers,  chiefly 
urged. 


ALARMING  OCCURRENCE  AT 
STRANRAER. 

At  the  Reformatory  School,  Stranraer,  an  oc- 
currence somewhat  similar  in  its  nature  to  the 
catastrophe  at  Edinburgh  has  taken  place,  hub 
without  fatal  results.  The  Reformatory  School, 
which  at  present  contains  some  32  boys  andl7 girls, 
has  been  for  the  last  two  years  and  a half  located 
in  a building  erected  about  nine  years  ago  for  a 
large  currying  establishment.  The  two  first  flats 
were  built  of  substantial  masonry,  but  the  upper 
flat  was,  as  is  usual  in  currying  premises,  erected 
of  timber ; and  the  whole  building  was  roofed  in 
with  tiles.  The  upper  wooden  flat  was  never  used 
for  the  reformatory,  and  was  to  have  been  taken 
down  to  rebuild  the  third  story  with  brick. 
During  a recent  hurricane,  while  most  of  the 
inmates  were  in  bed,  the  upper  wooden  story,  with 
the  roof,  fell,  followed  by  three  chimney  stacks, 
fortunately,  over  and  clear  of  the  building ; but 
part  of  the  framework  and  roof,  with  the  whole  of 
the  western  gable  chimney  .'fell  right  down  through 
the  flooring  of  the  upper  story  on  to  the  boys’ 
dormitory  in  the  second  floor,  carrying  with  the 
mass  the  whole  of  the  thirty-two  boys  and  one  of 
the  assistants  of  the  institution,  together  with 
beds,  furniture,  and  everything,  down  to  the 
school-room  beneath  on  the  ground-floor.  An 
assistant  teacher  was  awakened  by  the  crash ; 
and,  looking  into  what  was  the  dormitory,  could 
distinguish  nothing  but  a dark  mass  beneath, 
from  which  proceeded  piercing  cries.  Very  soon  a 
muster  took  place,  when  it  was  found  that  four 
were  missing.  A search  among  the  debris  was 
made,  and  the  four  boys  were  discovered  buried 
under  the  mass,  but  were  soon  extricated.  Not 
one  of  the  inmates  received  any  material  injury. 


THE  BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

Or  Thursday,  27th  ult.,  the  eighteenth  election 
of  pensioners  on  the  funds  of  the  above  Institu- 
tion took  place  at  the  London  Tavern,  Bishops- 
gate-street,  the  persons  to  be  elected  being  two 
males  and  one  female.  Mr.  George  Plucknett, 
treasurer  to  the  Institution,  occupied  the  cliairj 
and  among  the  gentlemen  present  who  look  an 
interest  in  the  proceedings  were  Mr.  Joseph  Bird, 
Mr.  George  Bird,  Mr.  W.  Hutchons,  Mr.  T. 
Cozens,  Mr.  John  Thorn,  Mr.  T.  Stirling,  Mr. 
Matthew  Hall,  Mr.  AVilfred  Nicholson,  Mr.  D. 
Nicholson,  Mr.  Richard  Head,  Mr.  E.  Richardson, 
Mr.  VV.  Phillips,  and  several  other  members  of 
leading  metropolitan  firms. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said 
it  was  their  pleasing  duty  to  meet  that  day  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  three  pensioners  on  the 
funds  of  the  institution.  There  was,  however,  a 
list  of  fourteen  candidates,  eleven  men  and  three 
women;  and  out  of  that  number  they  were  only 
enabled  to  elect  three,  two  men  and  one  woman  ; 
which  might  seem  very  small;  but,  when  it  was 
considered  that,  from  the  increase  of  subscriptions 
which  had  been  received,  they  on  the  present 
occasion  were  empowered  to  make  an  addition  of 
one  to  the  number  usually  elected  at  this  period 
of  the  year,  it  might  be  looked  upon  as  gratifying, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  an  indication  that  the  institu- 
tion was  prospering.  The  institution  had  been 
very  well  supported  by  the  builders  of  the  metro- 
polis, by  the  merchants,  architects,  and  surveyors ; 
but  there  was  another  class  of  builders — he  meant 
the  suburban  builders,  living  within  a few  miles 
of  town — who  had  not  responded  to  the  necessities 
of  their  fallen  brethren;  many  of  whom  had  been 
in  a state  of  prosperity,  but  by  misfortune  were 
cast  down  j and,  becoming  aged,  sought  that  relief 
which  could  well  he  spared  by  those  whose  for- 
tunes had  a more  favourable  tendency.  He  wished 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  the  gentlemen 
that  that  Institution,  founded  for  the  relief  of 
members  of  every  branch  of  the  bnilding  trade, 
was  not  confined  to  the  metropolis  alone,  for  they 
had  candidates  from  very  distant  parts  of  the 
country.  He  (the  chairman)  then  alluded  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  (their  president),  who,  notwithstand- 
ing his  connection  with  other  charitable  institu- 
tions, and  his  position  as  chief  magistrate  of  the 
city  of  London,  still  adhered  to  the  Builders’ 
Benevolent  Institution,  and  gave  it  his  warmest 
support.  In  conclusion,  he  begged  of  all  builders. 
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suburban  and  otberwise,  who  bad  not  yet  contri- 
buted. to  forward  their  guinea,  and  prevail  upon 
their  friends  to  follow  their  example,  ^so  that  the 
Institution  might  become  one  of  lasting  benevo- 
lence to  their  necessitous  and  aged  brethren. 

Tlie  poll  was  then  opened  ; and  at  its  conclusion,  at 
three  o’cl''ck.  the  following:  were  announced  by  Messrs. 
Thom,  Cozens,  and  Stirling  (the  scrutineers)  as  the  suc- 
cessful candidates ; — 

William  Palmer,  aged  "0.  a builder  for  23  years, 
unable  to  work  from  rheumatism  and  general  debility. 

Archibald  Croser,  aged  81,  a decayed  carpenter  and 
builder,  in  business  fur  38  year.s  ■,  and 

Amelia  Smith,  ageil  "1,  widow  of  Wm.  Smith,  builder, 
of  Regent’s-park,  who  lost  his  property  in  erecting  the 
houses  known  as  Kent-tcrrace. 

The  above  newly  elected  pensioners  now  make  the 
number  of  36  on  the  funds  of  the  institution— viz.,  37 
males  and  If)  females— the  males  receiving  24/.,  and  the 
females  20/.,  per  annum. 

The  Chairman  regretted  that  they  were  unable  to  elect 
anymore  on  this  occasion;  but  in  all  probability  there 
would  be  another  election  in  May  next,  when  some  of 
those  who  had  been  unsuccessful  would,  no  doubt,  be 
returned. 

Mr.  Joseph  Bird  requested  the  candidates  on  the  next 
occasion  to  be  diligent,  for  many  hundreds  of  votes  at  the 
present  election  had  been  unrecorded. 

Mr.  A.  (J.  Harris  (secretary),  then  returned  thanks  for 
those  who  hail  been  snccesslul,  as  they  themselves  were 
unable  to  fulfil  that  duty. 

During  the  polling  a .substantial  dinner  was  provided 
by  the  Institution  for  the  candidates. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  concluded  the  proceedings. 


METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

At  tbe  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Worhe,  on  29th  nib.,  Mr.  J.Tbw.aites  in  the  chair, 
the  chairman  read  the  following  communication 
from  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Cowper,  the  first  Com- 
missioner of  Works  ; — 

“ Dear  Sir, — I am  anxious  that  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  Thames  Embankment  should  meet  agam  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  consider  tbe  embankment  of  the  Surrey 
side,  so  that  the  second  report  may  be  made  before  tbe 
meeting  of  Parliament ; and  I trust  that  you  will  be  able 
to  find  time  amid  your  many  engagements  for  this  im- 
portant  purpose.  • Wili.ia.ii  CowpKa.” 

To  this  letter  be  had  returned  the  following 
reply 

" Dear  Sir,— The  construction  of  a Thames  embank- 
ment is  a matter  of  such  eminent  public  importance,  and 
its  urgency  is  so  fully  appreciated  by  myself  and  my  col- 
leagues at  this  Board,  that  I cannot  hesitate  to  waive  all 
personal  feeling,  in  order  to  resume  my  seat  at  the 
Tbame.s  Embankment  Commission,  although  I .still 
adhere  to  the  views  expressed  in  my  protest  against  the 
former  report. 

In  .adopting  this  course,  I confess  myself  influenced  by 
the  belief  that  tlie  strong  expression  of  public  opinion  in 
behalf  of  this  work,  backed  by  your  own  and  l.ord  Pal- 
merston’s cordial  sympathy,  will  materially  confrdiute  to 
remove  all  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  execution,  and 
injure  the  concurrence  of  the  other  members  of  the  Com- 
mission la  the  views  which  1 formerly  ventured  to  urge. 

J.  Tnw.viTEs.” 

A (leputntioTi  from  the  vestry  of  Chelsea  attended 
the  Board,  to  present  a memorial  on  the  subject 
of  widening  the  King’s-road,  near  the  bridge  over 
the  Ranelagh  Sewer. 

The  memorial  was  referred  to  the  Works  Im- 
provements Committee, 


APPOIh-TMENT  OF  DISTRICT  SrEITTORS. 


The  Board  proceeded  to  the  election  of  two  dis- 
trict Piirvcyo's  for  the  East  and  West  Hackney 
districts,  from  a immerons  body  of  candidates. 
The  first  voting  was  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
six  of  the  candidates  to  go  to  further  poll,  and 
stood  thus; — 

For  TJ’^est  jracknei/ : — 


Sancton  Wood 33 

J.  Johnson 3) 

George  Legg 31 

J.  H.  .Steven*  311 

Robert  Kerr 23 

T.  E.  Kiiightley  jp 

S.  s.  Markham 17 

I.  J.  Cole  ) 7 

Sidney  Godwin 16 

H.  Field )6 


H.  S.  Legg u 

S.  Hill 14 

Stephen  Salter,  jiin.  ..  12 

J.  VV.  Papworth  12 

W.  Lightly 12 

G.  O.  Lane  fi 

Alfred  Williams  5 

A.S.C.  Baker 3 

C.  F.  Hargrave 2 

J.  Houle 1 


E.  W.  Lower,  resigned. 

.1.  ^\inter  and  C.  Field,  no  certificate  uf  competency. 


The  after  votings  placed  the  six  selected  can- 
didates thus : — 


G.  J.cgg 

S.  Wood 

.1.  Jobn'on  

J.  31.  Stevens  

R.  Kerr 

T.  E.  Knightlcy  


25  31  ?6  22  22. 

27  26  23  22  20. 

24  23  23  21. 

23  24  38. 

16  13. 

15. 


Mr.  Cr.  Legg  wa-s  therefore  elected. 

. For  :Eai>t  Jlaclcnnj,  the  first  voting  was  as 
follows : — 


R.  Kerr 

J.  11.  Stevens  .... 

J.  Johnson 

T.  E.  Kiiightlry  .. 

S.  S.  Markham. . .. 

J.  J.  Cole 


Sidney  Godwin. . 

11.  S.  Legg 

S.  Hill 


resigned. 

H.  Field 

S.  Salter,  jun.  , 
J.  W.  Papworth  . 

Lightly 

G.  O.  i.aiie  

A.S.C.  Baker . . . 
Alfred  Williams  . 
E.  F.  Hayward. . . 
J.  Houle 


13 

12 

6 


2 


The  six  highest  were  afterwards  thus  placed: — 


J.  Johnson  31  27  23  29  26. 

Stevens 27  23  24  20  13. 

R.  Kerr 24  19  I6  18. 

Knigbtley 20  12*  14. 

Markham  17  12.* 

Cote 13. 


Mr.  J.  Johnson  was  therefore  elected. 

A report  was  brought  up  from  the  Works  aud 
Improvement  Committee,  stating  that,  having 
considered  the  memorial  from  tbe  Commissioners 
of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London,  relative  to  an 
improvement  in  St.  Audrew’s-hill,  they  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  not  such  an  improvement  as 
would  justify  the  Board  in  contributing  towards 
the  cost. 

After  discussion — 

The  Chairman  put  the  motion,  and  the  recom- 
mendation of  tho  committee  was  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  17  to  14. 

The  following  further  recommendation  was 
made  by  tbe  same  committee  : — “ That,  having 
considered  the  memorial  and  letter  from  tho 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London, 
relative  to  the  widening  and  improving  of  Great 
Tower-street,  they  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  a most 
desirable  public  improvement,  hut  are  not  prepared 
to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
Board  contributing  towards  the  cost.” 

Mr.  Freeman  moved  that  no  contribution  be 
made  by  this  Board  for  tliis  improvement. 

Mr.  il.  L.  Taylor  said  thi.s  would  he  a very 
great  improvement,  and  would  facilitate  the  large 
grocery  trade  which  was  carried  on  through 
Tower-street  to  the  eastern  portions  of  the  metro- 
polis. He  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the 
Board  do  contribute  the  sum  of  552Z.  13s.  4d.  to- 
wards this  improvement. 

The  Chairman  put  the  question;  and  on  adivi- 
sion  there  appeared — for  the  amendment,  13; 
against  it,  13.  He  gave  bis  casting  vote  in  favour 
of  tho  amendment ; believing  that,  next  to  New- 
gate-street,  this  wn.s  a street  which  particularly 
required  improvement. 

Tbe  minority,  however,  were  determined  that 
no  progress  should  be  made ; and  several  motions 
for  tho  adjournment  of  tlie  debate  and  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Board  were  alternately  made, 
all  being  negatived ; but,  as  it  was  evident  this 
state  of  things  might  have  gone  on  for  some  time 
longer,  the  majority  gave  way,  and  the  further 
consideration  of  the  subject  was  adjourned  to  the 
next  Board. 


NEW  PUBLIC  ROOM  FOR  ALNWICK. 

A ROOM,  100  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide,  has 
just  been  completed  in  Alnwick,  which  is  intended 
to  serve  as  a diulng-ball,  drill-room,  and  corn- 
exchange.  It  was  inaugurated  on  the  25th  ult., 
by  the  eighth  commemorative  dinner,  given  hy 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  the  workmen  and 
others  employed  upon  the  works  at  the  castle  and 
on  the  estates,  when  upwards  of  700  men  sat  down 
to  dinner.  The  Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle  says ; 

" The  new  Corn  Exchange  occupie.s  an  ample  area  on 
the  south  side  of  Market  street,  in  the  rear  of  the  house 
now  occupied  hy  Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson,  architect,;  and  n.s  its 
site  is  considerably  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  street, 
its  approach  by  this  aide  will  be  formed  by  a flight  of 
steps  10  feet  long  each,  composed  of  a single  stone, 
brought  from  the  quarry  at  Rothhury,  out  of  which  were 
furnished  the  stones  forming  the  grand  sta>rea«e  at 
Alnwick  Cas'le.  There  will  be  two  landings  in  the  stair, 
case,  of  5 I'ect  by  iii  feet.  Having  reached  the  top  of  the 
staircase  the  visitor  enters  the  vestihnle,  20  feet  deep,  and 
runningthe  whole  width  of  the  building  ; anrlfrnm  thence 
he  passes  into  the  main  building  or  public  room,  the  di- 
mensions of  which  are  mo  feet  in  length  hy  .50  feet  wide. 
Over  the  vestibule  are  two  cloak-rooms  and  a committee- 
room,  3.5  feet  by  1 2 feet,  reached  also  by  another  flight  fif 
stone  steps.  A spacious  orchestra  or  rostrum  is  erected 

i*’®  ”'>t'h  end  of  the  public  room,  and  riuiniiigits  full 
width,  access  to  which  is  obtained  hy  a passage  contiguous 
to.  hut  distinct  from,  tbe  conimitte'e-room.  The  carriage 
entrance  to  the  Corn  Exchmiee  will  be  from  the  Green 
south,  where  a road  on  the  level  of  the  street 
wdl  he  formed,  and  an  ornamental  gateway  and  arched 
porch  erected.  From  the  north  tlie  building  will  be  ap- 
proached by  a pair  of  elegantly  designed  and  elaborately 
finished  wrought  iron  g.ates.  We  are  informed  that  the 
Duke  of  Northumherlaijd  was  so  much  pleased  with  the 
design  of  those  gales,  when  shown  to  him,  that  he  inti- 
mated Ids  intention  that  they  should  be  erected  at  his 
cost.” 

This  would  rorfainly  appear  to  he  an  error  of 
judgment  to  build  a corn  exchange  in  the  rear  of 
a private  honse.  The  opportunity  of  improving 
the  convenience  and  aspect  of  a town  eo  Rcldom 
occurs  that  to  pa.oa  one  by  becomes  a culpable 
negligence.  The  local  journals  state  that  the 
whole  has  been  designed  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  T. 
Robertson,  of  Alnwick— a builder,  cabinetmaker, 
upholsterer,  and  undertaker,— who  has  been 
assisted,  says  one  of  the  dinner  guests,  according 
to  the  same  reports,  by  Mr.  Salvin.  Here  we  have 
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one  of  those  cases  of  divided  responsibility  which 
are  so  often  fraught  with  disastrous  consequences. 
We  trust,  however,  that  the  building  in  question 
may  not  furnish  a misfortune  whereby  the  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  might  point  a moral. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Kelvedon. — A public  hall  has  recently  been 
erected  in  this  place  as  a private  speculation.  It 
is  -10  feet  long  by  18  feet  wide,  and  13i  feet  high, 
and  will  sent  about  200  persons.  A large  cupola, 
with  lifting  cap,  over  the  centre,  serves  to  orna- 
ment as  well  as  ventilate  the  building.  The  walls 
and  ceiling  are  hung  with  oak  and  marble  pattern 
pflpers.  The  ball  is  lighted  at  night  by  three 
“star”  gas-burners.  The  first  public  meeting 
was  held  on  the  occasion  of  opening  the  ball  with 
an  entertainment  consisting  of  “ PennyReadings.” 
Mr.  T.  Butler,  of  Ewell  Hall,  occupied  the  chair. 
The  Rev.  J.  Nash,  Independent  minister,  read 
“Tbe  Death  of  Charles  II.,”  by  Macaulay.  Mr. 
Bilk  read  “The  Spanish  Armada”  and  “Mis- 
adventures at  Margate.”  Mr.  Simpson  read  “ Tho 
Diver,”  by  Schiller.  Mr.  A.  Gardener  read  “ The 
Trial,”  from  the  “ Pickwick  Papers.”  There  was  a 
good  attendance. 

Oxford. — At  the  town-council  meeting  last 
week,  reports  were  read  from  the  New  Corn  Ex- 
change Committee,  recommending  the  appoint- 
ment  of  Mr.  John  Castle  as  clerk  of  the  works, 
and  some  other  matters  in  connection  with  the 
works,  all  of  which  wore  agreed  to.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  stated  that  some  additional  ex- 
pense had  been  incurred  in  getting  a good  founda- 
tion for  tbe  building,  as  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  go  much  deeper  than  5vas‘'at  first 
anticipated.  Such  being  the  case,  it  was  considered 
to  be  both  cheaper  and  better  to  nse  bricks  instead 
of  concrete  for  a certain  depth ; and,  by  doing  so, 
they  would  now  be  enabled,  if  it  were  considered 
necessary,  to  form  cellars  under  tbe  whole  or  part 
of  tho  building;  which  they  could  not  have  done 
had  they  used  concrete  instead  of  bricks.  Every- 
thing was  progressing  satisfactorily. 

Guildford. — The  new  public  halls  and  assizo 
courts  are  in  progress.  It  appears,  however,  that 
tho  act  of  the  town-council,  in  taking  shares,  was 
not  approved  of  by  certain  parties  in  the  town, 
as  a report  of  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench  shows  the  application  was  for  a certiorari 
under  the  41th  section  of  the  7th  of  William  IV., 
and  the  Ist  of  Victoria,  ca]i.  7,  in  order  to  raise 
the  question  of  the  validity  of  orders  given  by  the 
corporation  for  the  payment  of  culls  on  their  shares 
in  “The  County  and  Borough  Halls  Company, 
Guildford,  Limited.”  The  Court  granted  a rule 
nwi  to  show  cause. 

Stoclcport. — The  local  Advertiser  speaks  of 
“the  new  Volunteer  Barrack,  now  presenting  its 
stupendous  magnitude  to  the  public  gaze;  tbenew 
Catholic  church,  in  St.  Peter’s-gate,  which  is  also 
progressing  rapidly ; and  the  new  Mechanics’ 
Institution,  in  Weilington-road  South,  which  bids 
fair  to  become  the  best  and  most  useful,  as  it  will 
certainly  be  the  handsomest  and  roost  commodious, 
public  building  in  Stockport.”  The  last  building, 
he  adds,  will  be  amply  commodious  and  sufficiently 
large  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  institution.  The 
basement  story  will  contain  four  rooms,  the 
smallest  of  which  will  be  14  feet  by  13  feet 

9 inches,  and  the  largest  will  be  41  feet  by  13^  feet ; 
tbe  four  rooms  combined  measuring  97  feet 

10  inches  by  GO  feet  3 inches.  The  ground-floor 
will  contain  six  rooms,  the  smallest  of  which  will 
he  13i  feet  by  13  feet ; and  tbe  largest  will  be 
35  feet  2 inches  by  IG-i  feet.  It  will  include  the 
library,  reading  or  news-room,  committee-rooms, 
and  a small  assembly  or  lecture-room,  35  feet  by 
IGi  feet.  The  large  lecture  or  concert  iiall  extends 
over  the  entire  building.  The  floor  of  the  hall 
will  be  80^  feet  by  41^  feet.  There  will  be  a 
gallery,  41^  feet  by  15i  feet ; an  orchestra, 
41 feet  by  17i  feet;  an  ante-room  under  the 
gallery,  15  feet  by  13  feet;  and  an  ante-room 
under  the  orchestra,  17  feet  by  15  feet.  TbU  hall 
will  be  the  most  commodious  aud  couveuient  iu 
the  town  of  a general  character,  and  will  supply 
a want  long  felt.  8pe:ikiiig  by  comparison,  it  will 
be  about  the  same  breadth  as  the  Odd  Fellows’ 
Hall,  aud  about  30  feet  longer.  Tbe  floor  will 
accommodate  about  500  persons  at  a tea-party  or 
banquet,  without  inconvenience,  exclusive  of  the 
gallery.  The  floor,  gallery,  aud  orchestra,  will 
hold  about  1,000  persons  at  a concert  or  public 
meeting.  The  two  principal  entrances  to  this 
structure  are  one  in  St.  Peter’s-gate  and  the 
other  in  WelUngton-road.  The  first-floor  is 
considerably  elevated  from  tbe  street,  and  to 
be  entered  from  large  stone  steps  to  land- 
ings at  each  entrance  doorway.  Tho  various 
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rooms  on  this  floor  are  lighted  from  large 
elliptic-arched  windows.  The  large  assembly  or 
concert-room  will  be  ascended  to  by  a double  stair- 
case at  the  wnst  or  Wellington-road  entrance, 
from  the  first-floor,  and  a landing  on  each  side  of 
the  room,  under  the  orchestra.  The  light  will 
bo  received  from  a large  dome  in  th5  centre  of 
the  coved  ceiling.  The  walla  will  be  moulded  and 
enriched,  as  also  the  ceiling,  and  decorated  in 
elaborate  panels.  The  w'ork  is  being  executed  by 
Messrs.  Thaebrah  & Peirce,  joiners  and  builders, 
from  designs  furnished  by  Mr.  Stevens,  architect, 
Macclesfield.  The  estimated  cost  is  about  4,000^., 
towards  which  about  2,614^.  have  already  been 
subscribed,  leaving  some  1,400Z.  to  be  raised. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Tipton.  — The  architect  of  the  national 
schools  jnst  opened  at  Church  Heath  was  Mr. 
J,  Weller,  of  Wolverhampton,  and  the  builders 
were  Messrs.  H.  L E.  Nicklin,  of  Tipton. 

KirJcdale, — The  new  industrial  ragged-school 
and  cViurch,  erected  at  Kirkdale,  will  be  opened  on 
the  7th  of  January  ne.xt.  The  comparatively 
small  sum  of  400Z.  would  enable  it  to  be  opened 
free  of  debt.  The  whole  building,  with  the  in- 
ternal fittings  and  land  complete,  has  cost  nearly 
3,OOOZ.,  of  wiiich  2,500Z.  have  been  raised. 

SheJ/ield. — The  foundation  stone  of  the  Metho- 
dist New  Connection  Sunday  and  evening  schools, 
Andover-street,  Sheffield,  abont  to  be  erected  by 
the  members  of  the  Methodist  New  Connection, 
in  Andover-street,  near  Rock-street,  has  been  laid. 
The  building  will  consist  of  a centre  room  42  feet 
by  30  feet,  and  two  side  rooms,  18  feet  G inches 
by  14  feet.  The  total  cost  will  be  abont  340Z., 
towards  which  about  70Z.  have  already  been  raised, 
in  addition  to  50Z.  given  by  Mr.  E.  Firth.  Mr. 
Jenkiuson,  of  Sheffield,  is  the  architect;  and  Mr. 
Larder  the  contractor. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

W’ellinghorovg'h. — The  work  of  restoration  in 
Wellingborough  Church  commenced  in  1850, 
under  the  advice  and  direction  of  Messrs.  G.  G. 
Scott  and  E.  F.  Law,  and  the  chancel  and  chancel 
aisles  were  then  reseated  with  open  oak  seats : the 
oak  screen,  and  the  stone  work  of  the  pillars, 
arches,  and  windows  were  restored,  and  two  un- 
sightly galleries  were  removed  from  the  aisles,  at 
a cost  of  about  1,250Z.,  the  whole  of  which  was 
defrayed.  Last  year  it  was  resolved  to  finish  the 
work  so  commenced.  The  restoration  of  the  nave 
and  aisles  is  now  completed.  The  plaster  ceiling 
of  the  nave  has  been  replaced  by  a new  panelled 
roof : two  galleries  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave 
have  been  removed ; the  whole  nave  and  aisles 
reseated  with  oak  to  correspond  w'th  the  chancel ; 
the  tower  arch  thrown  open  and  restored;  the 
woodwork  of  the  western  wheel-window  replaced 
by  stone  tracery  and  filled  with  stained  glass;  all 
the  other  windows  restored  and  re-glazed;  and 
many  other  improvements  made.  The  works  have 
been  executed  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
E.  F.  Law,  at  a cost  of  about  1,500Z.,  of  wliich 
about  GOOZ.  remains  as  a debt. 

Hampton. — The  new  Wesleyan  clmpel  in  this 
village  has  been  formally  opened  for  divine  wor- 
ship. The  chapel  (erected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  M.  P.  Manning),  is  in  tha  Gothic  style.  It 
is  about  50  feet  in  length  and  25  feet  wide,  and  is 
capable  of  accommodating  above  200  people.  At 
present  a portion  of  the  chapel  is  used  as  a school- 
room, but  it  is  intended  as  funds  accrue  to  com- 
plete the  gallery  and  add  the  staircase  turret, 
increasing  the  number  of  sittings  to  between  300 
ind  400.  Tbe  contract  for  the  work  was  taken  by 
Messrs.  Gascoyne,  of  Richmond,  for  510Z.  The 
ground  aud  enfranchisement  increased  tbe  cost  to 
xboub  700Z- 

Trowlridge. — Holy  Trinity  Church,  which  has 
jcen  closed  for  some  months  past,  for  tbe  puipose 
)f  undergoing  repairs  and  renovation,  has  been  re- 
>pened  by  tbe  Bishop  of  Salishury,  The  church, 
vliich  is  Early  English  iu  s<yle,  has  been  renovated 
n the  interior.  An  east  window,  of  .stained  glass, 
as  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Horwood,  of  Mells-  the 
and  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  same  having 
een  collected  by  the  Misses  Gane.  Jt  represents 
10  Nativity  .and  Crncitixion.  The  organ  lias  been 
reshly  stained,  and  the  pipes  adorned  with  gold 
nd  blue.  The  painting  and  colouring  have  been 
xecuted  hy  Mr.  .1.  Berry,  the  plastering  hy  Mr. 
avis,  and  the  stone  work  by  Mr.  W.  Long, 
uiider.  The  pulpit  is  new,  and  of  Bath  stone, 
carved  oak  lectern  has  been  presented  to  the 
acumbent,  tbe  Rev.  D'gby  Walsh,  M.A.,  by  the 
lev,  Edwin  Palmer,  Fellow  of  Baliol  College, 


Oxford.  A warming  apparatus,  on  an  improved 
principle,  has  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Haden,  and 
has  been  fixed  by  Mr.  W.  Long.  The  church  pro- 
vides sitting  accommodation  for  1,033  persons. 

Titsey. — The  consecration  of  the  church  just 
erected  at  Titsey,  by  Mr.  Granville  Leveson 
Gower,  of  Titsey  Park,  says  the  Sussex  Express, 
took  place  on  tho  26th  of  November.  The  new 
church  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  one  ; and,  in 
consequence  of  the  height  of  the  tower  and  spire 
(150  feet),  is  seen  from  the  whole  surrounding 
country;  the  background  formed  by  the  Titsey 
woods  adding  to  its  picturesque  appearance.  The 
church,  the  style  of  which  is  Decorated,  com- 
prises a nave,  chancel,  side  mortuary  chapel,  aud 
vestry,  together  with  a tower  about  75  feet 
high,  surmounted  by  a spire  of  equal  height, 
making  150  feet:  it  is  built  of  stone,  and  is  ap- 
proached by  an  ascent  from  the  road,  some  stone 
steps  leading  to  a lycb  gate.  The  nave  is  about 
50  feet  long  ; the  cbancel  30;  tbe  breadth  being 
25  feet : the  walls  are  of  Bath  stone ; the  roof  of 
open  timber  work.  The  chancel  is  divided  from 
tbe  nave  by  an  arch,  resting  on  columns  of 
green  and  red  marble,  with  sculptured  capitals. 
The  whole  flooring  of  the  church,  excepting  where 
there  are  seats,  is  Inlaid  with  Minton’s  encaustic 
tiles;  those  within  the  Communion  rails  being 
fac-similes  of  those  in  the  ancient  church,  and 
supposed  to  date  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Edward  I.  The  seats  are  all  open;  and,  with  the 
pulpit,  reading-desk,  lectern  and  stalls  in  the 
chancel,  are  of  oak,  grown  upon  the  estate:  the 
pulpit  is  carved  in  panels.  The  west  window  is 
a double  lancet,  with  quatrefoil  light  in  the 
centre,  above  the  tower,  which  is  fitted  up  for 
the  scho*®!  children,  and  has  a window  of  three 
lights  with  Decorated  circles,  and  cuspins  in  the 
head.  The  east  window  is  a triple  lancet,  with 
deep  splay  mouldings.  Immediately  adjoining 
the  chancel,  on  the  south,  is  the  mortuary 
chapel,  over  the  family  vault,  and  designed  to 
contain  the  old  monuments  of  the  Gresham  family, 
to  whom  the  estates  belonged  from  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  aud  from  whom  they  have  descended 
to  the  present  owner.  It  is  a small  chapel,  paved 
entirely  with  coloured  marble;  but,  iu  keeping 
with  the  tesselated  pavement  of  the  church:  tho 
roof  is  vaulted,  the  groins  meeting  in  the  centre, 
in  a boss,  carved  with  the  letters  I.U.S.  The 
chapel  has  a window  of  three  lights,  the  highest 
iu  tbe  middle,  and  is  separated  from  the  chancel 
by  an  open  screen,  of  the  Decorated  style,  the 
arches  double,  aud  double  marble  shafts.  Tbe 
vestry,  which  has  an  entrance  from  the  north  by 
an  ornamental  doorway,  aud  arched  recess,  is 
lighted  by  two  windows  of  a plain  form,  and  is 
furnished  with  oak  fittings.  The  church  is 
warmed  by  a hot-water  apparatus.  The  architect 
was  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Loudon.  The  sittings,  itc., 
were  from  the  Messrs.  Carruthers,  of  Reigate; 
and  the  ornamental  oak  carvings  from  Messrs. 
Ratee  & Kelt,  of  Cambridge. 

Basingstoke. — Lady  Huntingdon’s  Connection 
Chapel  has  been  opened  for  divine  service.  The 
new  pews,  which  are  of  an  ecclesiastical  design, 
are  deal,  stained  and  varnished.  The  whole  of  the 
interior  has  been  altered  to  accord  with  the  pews. 
Mr.  W.  Constantine,  of  Loudon,  was  the  archi- 
tect, and  the  work  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Thorne, 
of  Basingstoke. 

Bershore. — Extensive  repairs  and  renovations, 
at  an  anticipated  cost  of  between  4,000Z.  and 
5,0'jOZ.,  are  about  to  take  place  at  Holy  Cro.ss 
Abbey  Church,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Scott. 

Beoley. — The  ancient  church  of  this  parish  has 
bad  its  chancel  repaired  by  taking  down  and  re- 
building the  east  end  and  a portion  of  the  south 
wall.  This  has  been  done  by  the  firm  of  Naish  &, 
Lawrence,  of  Loudon,  at  a cost  or'  about  300Z.  ; 
tbe  expense  having  been  borue  by  Messrs.  William 
i Arthur  Hornby,  who  are  the  joint  lords  of  the 
manor.  The  new  work  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme 
plainness ; the  only  ornament  being  a stone  cross  on 
the  gable.  An  early  Norman  pisciua,  an  interesting 
relic,  has  been  destroyed,  and  tbe  workmen  have 
replaced  it  with  a new  one  of  a nondescript 
character.  There  is  yet  a great  deal  to  be  done 
in  the  church.  Tbe  interesting  Sheldon  monu- 
ments, dating  from  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth  century,  retpiire  care  to  keep  them  from 
perishing,  and  the  building  itself  should  be  judi- 
ciously restored. 

Cury  {Cornwall). — The  Bocbyni  aisle  of  Cury 
Church  has  been  lately  decorated  with  two  painted 
Gothic  windows,  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  S.  Davey, 
of  this  place.  The  stained  glass  manufactured  hy 
tbe  Messrs.  Hall,  of  Bristol,  is  blended  with  the 
family  arms  and  other  devices.  Tbe  whole  work 


Liverpool. — A few  members  of  the  Independent 
denomination,  with  tbe  assistance  of  friends,  have 
purchased  a site  at  the  corner  of  Norwood  Grove 
and  West  Derby-road,  and  are  about  to  erect  upon 
it  a chapel  and  schools,  which  are  estimated  to 
cost,  with  the  land,  about  7,000Z.  It  is  expected 
that  the  foundation  stone  will  be  laid  early  in  the 
coming  spring. 

Manchester.  — St.  Mary’s  Church,  Lowton- 
common,  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop  of 
Chester.  The  want  of  a church  having  been  much 
felt,  Miss  Leigh,  of  Hale,  gave  1,000Z.  towards  a 
building  and  endowment  fund,  and  Mr.  W,  J. 
Legb,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  T.  Brideoak,  gave  tbe  land. 
The  church  cost  about  2,OOOZ.  Mr.  E.  E.  Paley, 
of  Lancaster,  was  the  architect,  and  Mr.  J.  Fair- 
cloiigh,  of  Wigan,  was  the  builder. 

Belfast. — During  tbe  past  summer  Portaferry 
Church  has  been  enlarged,  so  as  to  give  upwarcls 
of  sixty  additional  sittings.  There  have  also  been 
built  a chancel,  vestry,  and  organ-loft.  The  east 
end  of  the  chancel  has  a stained-glass  window, 
void  of  figures,  with  the  exception  of  a design  of 
“ Noah’s  dove,”  beneath  which  are  tbe  words, 
“ God  is  love.”  The  stone-work  was  executed  by 
tbe  Messrs.  Fitzpatrick,  of  Belfast;  and  the  glass 
was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Williment  & Co. 


STAINED  GLASS, 

Cranirook  Church. — The  large  east  window  of 
this  church  lias  just  been  filled  in  with  stained 
glass,  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  R.  Tooth,  of  Swift’s 
Park,  in  remembrance  of  a deceased  son.  In  the 
centre  is  a full-length  figure  of  our  Lord  at  bis 
transfiguration.  One  of  the  side  lights  contains 
a representation  of  John  the  Baptist  in  his  rai- 
ment of  camel’s  hair,  and  of  St.  Stephen,  tlie 
protomartyr.  In  the  other  are  Moses  with  the 
law,  and  Elias  with  the  prophetic  roll.  Above  aro 
some  smaller  figures,  representing  Failli,  Hope, 
&c.  Below  are  the  five  subjects  of  our  Saviour’s 
Passion, — the  Entry  into  Jerusalem ; Weeping 
over  the  City;  Institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper; 
Agony  in  the  Garden;  and  Bearing  his  Cross. 

St.  Thomas's,  Winchester. — A memorial  win- 
dow from  Messrs.  Powell  & Sons,  of  London,  has 
just  been  placed  in  the  church  of  Sb.  Thomas  by 
Miss  Lavie.  It  consists  of  two  lights ; thesubjects 
being  the  Good  Samaritan  aud  Abraham  enter- 
taining tbe  three  angels;  the  inscription  beneath 
being  as  follows:— “ Be  not  forgetinl  to  entertain 
strangers,  for  thereby  some  have  entertained 
angels  unawares.”  Beneath  the  subjects  are  panels 
containing  tracery  and  foliage  on  a highly- 
coloured  ground.  At  the  base  ofthe  memorial  U 
the  text,  “ Be  ye  doers  of  tbe  word,  and  not 
hearers  only.”  The  quatrefoil  in  tbe  head  of  the 
window  contains  a cross  surrounded  with  grapes 
and  vine-leaves.  A brass  plate  runs  along  tbe 
base  of  this  and  tho  next  window,  which  was  put 
up  in  1858,  aud  bears  the  inscription  : — “In  me- 
mory of  Augustus  Lavie,  who  departed  this  life 
January  8,  1861.”  Beneath  the  adjoining  win- 
dow, put  in  about  three  years  back,  a brass  label 
bears  the  following  words  : — “ In  memory  of 
Elizabeth  Lavie,  who  departed  this  life  Decem- 
ber 29,  1857.” 

Montgomery  Church.— 'V\\e  glass  in  tbe  win- 
dow at  the  east  end  of  tliis  church  has  been 
taken  out  and  replaced  by  stained  glass,  of 
tbe  following  designs: — In  the  two  top  lights 
are  Peter  with  keys,  and  Paul  with  sword. 
In  tbe  four  next  lights  are  the  four  Evange- 
lists, in  the  act  of  writing.  In  tbe  centre  light 
of  tho  next  seven  is  the  Saviour’s  Ascension, 
with  John  the  beloved  disciple,  and  tho  Virgin 
Mary.  On  the  two  liglits  on  each  side  are  groups 
of  the  Apostles.  Uu  the  two  supports,  or  outside 
lights,  are,  on  the  one,  Christ  as  the  Good  Shep- 
herd ; on  the  other,  Christ  as  the  Light  of  the 
World.  On  tbe  three  centre  lights  of  the  next 
seven  and  bottom  lights  ate  the  Crucifixion,  the 
Saviour  being  on  the  centre  light,  with  the 
Thieves  on  the  side  lights : on  the  light  on  the 
right  side  of  the  Crucifixion  are  Roman  soldiers 
casting  lot  lor  our  Saviour’s  vetture,  with  Cen- 
turion on  horseback,  deriding  Him  : on  the  light 
on  the  lett  side  is  the  converted  Centurion  on 
horseback : on  the  left  support  is  Christ  blessing 
the  elements  of  Bread  and  Wine:  on  right  sup- 
port is  Christ,  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  with  hands 
bound,  wearing  the  Crown  of  Thorns,  and  bearing 
tbe  Cross.  The  traceries  are  ornamental  designs, 
the  centre  ones  being  the  Alpha  and  Omega.  The 
size  of  tbe  bottom  lights,  which  are  the  largest,  is 
7 feet  by  1 foot  6 inches;  the  others  being  pro 
portioiiiitely  smaller.  The 


indow  was  made  by 

I Mr.  Baillie,  of  London,  the  same  artist  who,  in 
1853,  erected  a stained  glass  window  in  the  chancel 
of  Pickford  Church,  near  Acton  Burnell,  to  tho 
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memory  of  the  late  Earl  of  Liverpool,  at  the  coat 
ofLadyLouieo  Coatee;  he  also  m 1856,  erected 
a stamed-glaes  wiudow  in  Aherhavep  Church,  to 
tie  memory  of  Mrs.  Coleman,  daughter  of  General 
Proctor,  at  whose  cost  the  window  was  supplied ; 
and  in  1857,  erected  a chancel  window  to  the 
memory  of  General  Proctor’s  wife,  the  subject 
being  the  Canaanitish  Woman.  The  contract  for 
replacing  the  roof,  wo  may  here  add,  was  taken  by 

Mr  Lewis  Evans,  carpenter,  of  Montgomery.  It  is 

in  contemplation  to  take  down  the  gallery,  in 
front  of  which  is  an  old  screen,  which  will,  it 
taken  down,  he  put  in  some  other  part  ot  the 
church.  The  altar-floor  will  be  taken  up  and 
relaid  with  ornamental  and  caustic  tiles,  in  the 
front  of  which  will  be  a new  altar-rail.  The  old 
roof,  with  flat  ceiling  over  the  chancel,  has  been 
taken  down  and  leplaced  by  an  open-timber  root, 
stained  and  varnished  old  oak  colour,  and  new 
slated  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  rector,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Lloyd. 


MONUMENTS  AND  MEMORIALS. 

Memorial  to  the  late  Lord  Serhert.—k  very 
crowded  and  brilliant  meeting  was  held  on  28th 
ult.,  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s  j H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  in  the  chair;  to  do  honour  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Herbert.  Amongst 
those  present  were — Viscount  Palmerston,  K.G. ; 
Earl  Granville,  K.G. ; the  Right  Hon.^  General 
Peel,  M.P.;  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  K.G. ; the 
Earl  of  Cardigan ; Earl  Russell ; the  Bishop  of 
Oxford;  Earl  De  Grey  and  Ripon;  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon;  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer; 
General  Sir  John  Burgoyne;  the  Right  Hon. 
W Cowper,  M.P. ; Lord  Lyveden;  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  for 
War;  Colonel  North,  M.P.;  Earl  Grosvenor  ; the 
Right  Hon.  S.  Estcourt,  M.P. ; the  Right  Hon. 
T.  Headlam,  M.P.,  Judge  Advocate-General,  Ac., 
&c.  Lord  Palmerston  moved  the  first  resolution, 
“That  this  meeting  desires  to  express  its  deep 
sense  of  the  loss  which  has  befallen  this  country 
by  the  untimely  death  of  Lord  Herbert ; and  is 
anxious  to  pay  a fitting  tribute  to  bis  eminent 
public  services  as  a minister  and  statesman,  and 
to  the  self-sacrificing  zeal  with  which  he  dis- 
charged his  official  duties.”  General  Peel  seconded 
the  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  passed. 
The  second  resolution,  “That  a subscription  be 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a statue  to  the 
late  Lord  Herbert,  and  also  for  the  endowment  of 
exhibitions  or  gold  medals  in  connection  with  the 
Army  Medical  School  at  Chatham,  to  be  given  at 
the  end  of  each  course  of  instruction  to  the  can- 
didate or  candidates  for  admission  who  evince  the 
liighest  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
preserving  the  health  of  the  troops  at  home  and 
in  the  field;”  was  moved  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer ; seconded  by  Sir  John  Burgoyne ; and 
unanimously  passed.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  then 
moved  a resolution,  appointing  various  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  as  a committee  to  collect 
subscriptions.  This  resolution  was  seconded  by 
Earl  de  Grey,  and  also  unanimously  passed. 
Respecting  the  speeches,  all  that  we  need  here  re- 
mark is  that  every  one  spoke  in  the  most  earnest 
and  strongest  terms  in  regard  to  Lord  Herbert, 
whose  various  extensive  charities  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  more  especially  expatiated  on ; and  whose 
sanitary  efforts  in  the  army  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  stated  had,  combined  with  tho.se  of 
Miss  Nightingale  and  the  Commander-iu-Chief, 
reduced  its  mortality  by  no  less  than  one-half : 
that  is  to  say,  added  the  speaker,  only  one-half  of 
the  men  die  now  who  died  in  the  British  army 
under  the  same  circumstances  before  their  mea- 
sures were  adopted. 

Another  Wellington  Monument. — The  iuhabi- 
tants  of  the  town  of  Wellington,  Somerset,  have 
set  to  work  to  raise  funds  sufficient  for  the  erec- 
tion, in  the  centre  of  their  town,  of  a monument 
to  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  design  is, 
we  are  informed,  by  Mr.  John  Gibbs,  of  Oxford, 
the  architect  who  designed  the  recently-erected 
cross  at  Brandbury  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of 
the  Princess  Royal  of  England  with  the  Prince  of 
Prussia.  The  design  for  the  proposed  Wellington 
nipmorial  consists  of  a case  of  three  steps,  to  be 
worked  in  granite,  suiniounted  by  a double  sur- 
base  of  carved  panels,  filled  in  with  the  arms  of 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  in  alter- 
nnte  shields,  forming  one  lialf  of  the  sides  of  an 
ootiigoii : in  the  intervening  panels  the  arms,  &c., 
of  tbe  late  duke  are  to  be  inserted.  Out  of  this 
base  will  then  rise  a column,  also  carved  through- 
out with  emblems  and  incidents  of  victories.  On 
the  summit  of  this  pillar  will  be  placed  a statue 
of  the  duke,  7 feet  high. 

Statue  of  Schelling.  — A Munich  letter 
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states  that  a bronze  statue  of  Schelling  hfis_  just 
been  erected  in  that  city.  The  pedestal,  which  is 
of  blackish  grey  syenite,  bears  on  one  side  the 
simple  inscription,—"  Schelling,  the  great  1 hilo- 
sopher;”  and  on  tbe  opposite  side,  the  words, 
“Erected  by  his  grateful  pupil,  Maximilian  11., 

King  of  Bavaria.”  The  statue  w’as  modelled  by 
Brugger,  end  successfully  cast  by  Eerdinand  de 
Miller,  inspector  of  the  royal  foundry. 


NEWS  FROM  NEW  ZEALAND  AND 
MADAGASCAR. 

TotonsUp  of  BucMand,  for  Sale.— The  above 
valuable  township  (of  Euckland)  has  just  been 
laid  out  in  quarter-acre  lots  ; and  is,  in^  point  of 
soil,  or  situation,  unequalled  in  the  province.  _ It 
is  situate  in  the  centre  of  the  Ruataniwha  plains, 
and  is  watered  by  the  Waipawa  River.  It  is  in- 
tersected by  the  grand  highway  to  Wellington 
from  Napier.  In  view  of  the  future  of  this  estate, 
liberal  reserves  for  public  purposes  have  been 
made  by  the  proprietor.  Suitable  sites  have  been 
set  aside  for  the  use  of  churches,  for  a burial- 
ground,  court-house,  and  public  ground. 

llarhouT  of  Ifapier.—k  correspondent  of  the 
Hawke’s  Bay  Herald  complains  of  the  waste  of 
money'  on  this  harbour,  as  well  as  of  the  incom- 
petence of  its  engineer.  , 

London  The  following  gentlemen 

have  been  gazetted  as  commissioners  tor  Hawke  s 
Bay  Province : — tbe  Supeiintendent  of  the  Pro-  ; 
vince,  with  Messrs.  Kennedy,  Rhodes,  J . A.  Smith, 
and  H.  S.  Tiffen. 

Napier  Tenders  were  to  be  given  in  for 

building  the  gaol  at  Napier. 

Otago  Gold  Fields.— Gold  was  being  found  in 
abundance,  and  large  quantities  had  found  their 
way  to  Dunedin.  The  weather  was  very  severe, 
and  the  road  to  the  diggings  was  all  but  im- 
passable. An  escort  lately  brought  from  Tuapeka 
6,055  ounces  of  gold.  The  total  amount  received 
in  Dunedin  in  one  week  was  6,000  ounces,  and 
in  future  10,000  ounces  are  expected.  There  were 
about  200  arrivals  of  people  in  one  week  at  these 
gold  fields. 

Madagascar.  — The  newly  elected  King  ot 
Madagascar  has  ordered  a “beautiful  stone  house 
on  tbe  south  side  of  Antananarivo,  at  a great  ex- 
pense,” to  be  built.  The  king,  in  a letter  written 
in  English,  says  that  it  will  be  a school-house, 
“ where  young  men  and  children  of  all  denomina- 
tions may  be  taught  the  English  language,  philo- 
sophy, geometry,  geography,  chemistry,  history, 
arithmetic,  drawing,  &c.,  &c.  It  is  with  this 
view,”  ho  continues,  “ that  tlic stone  bouse  will  be 
constructed.  The  length  of  it  is  60  feet,  and  the 
breadth  28  feet.” 


EXTERNAL  DECORATION  OF  THE 
EXHIBITION  BUILDING. 

It  being  in  contemplation  to  raise  a sum  of 
money  for  tbe  decoi'ation  of  the  blank  spaces 
under  the  arches  of  the  Picture  Gallery  at  the 
now  building  in  Cromwell-road,  I would  suggest 
that  some  more  durable  material  than  stucco  or 
paint  should  be  used ; for  in  passing  there  I have 
frequently  observed  that  after  rain  tbe  centres  im- 
mediately under  the  arches  are  perfectly  stained, 
and  the  specimen  placed  up  as  a sample  has  quite 
changed  colour  in  the  part  exposed  to  the  drip. 
Before  entering  on  this  expense,  would  it  not  be 
as  well  to  consider  if  some  material  like  enamelled 
tiles  would  not  offer  a better  means  of  decoration  ? 
There  is  a specimen  of  this  kind  at  the  corner  of 
Bond-street  and  Grosvenor-street,  which  has  been 
up  several  years,  and  with  good  effect,  apparently 
unchanged.  A plain  simple  design  might  easily 
be  executed.  Observer. 


CLERKS  OF  IVORKS  AND  THEIR 
DUTIES. 

Sir, — I have  read  somewhere  that  an  architect 
is  the  master  builder.  He  not  only  can  design  a 
building,  but  he  can  direct  every  artificer  em- 
ployed upon  his  building  how  to  do  his  work. 
The  clerk  of  the  works  is  his  foreman  upon  the 
works,  and  should  be  qualified  to  set  out  all 
masons’  work,  and  to  find  the  joints  of  all  stones 
that  may  occur  in  domes,  arches,  heads  of  tracery 
windows,  and  for  any  other  geometrical  figure 
that  may  occur  in  all  the  variety  of  buildings;  to 
set  out  for  properly  framing  and  trussing  all 
roofs,  floors,  partitions,  &c.,  that  may  occur  in 
carpenters’  work ; and  to  direct  tbe  carpenter 
how  to  prepare  his  work  for  the  plumber,  slater, 
and  plasterer.  To  set  out  all  joiners’  work,  and 
direct  the  joiner  how  to  prepare  and  fix  his 
grounds  for  doors,  windows,  &c. ; how  to  prepare 


and  hang  boxing-shutters,  prepare  and  hang  doors 
of  every  description,  and  to  prepare  and  fix  every 
variety  of  staircases  and  handrails,  according  to 
true  geometrical  principles.  And  he  should  have 
a quick  eye  to  detect  and  put  right  any  error 
that  may  occur  in  any  of  the  finishing  works.  Ho 
should  be  able  to  distinguish  good  materials  of 
every  kind  from  had,  at  first  sight,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions. He  should  be  able  to  make  a clear, 
intelligent,  and  plain  working  drawing  of  any  of 
the  works  connected  with  the  building  he  is  en- 
gaged upon,  or  that  he  may  be  engaged  upon, 
either  in  a geometrical  or  perspective  form.  He 
should  he  able  to  take  out  the  quantities  and  to 
measure  up  all  artificers’  works,  and  to  abstract 
and  put  the  same  into  bills.  He  should  be  able  to 
detect  any  clerical  error  that  may  occur  in  the 
drawings,  and  put  the  same  to  rights  without 
troubling  the  architect  about  perhaps  only  a 
small  matter.  Tbe  want  of  these  quaUfications 
in  a person  employed  as  a clerk  of  works  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  misunderstandings  which  con- 
tinually happen  between  architects  and  builders, 
and  tends  directly  to  impede  the  progress  of  the 
works,  and  begets  an  ill  feeling  between  the  con- 
tracting parties. 

A man  can  qualify  himself  for  a good  and  effi- 
cient clerk  of  the  works  only  by  great  study  and 
attention  to  all  tbe  works  as  they  proceed,  so  as 
to  get  a thorough  knowledge  of  them ; and 
nothing  makes  a man  so  familiar  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  objects  as  drawing  them.  Indeed, 
a mail  that  cannot  draw  well  is  not  fit  for  a clerk 
of  tbe  works;  and  a person  that  can  only  draw, 
without  a good  practical  knowledge  of  all  the 
building  trades,  labours  under  a vast  disadvan- 
tage; because,  if  a clerk  of  the  works  cannot  talk 
to  the  workmen  in  their  own  language  about 
their  work,  they  are  apt  to  slight  him.  Nothing 
has  a greater  tendency  to  get  the  works  well  done, 
than  a knowledge  among  the  workmen  that  an 
eye  is  upon  them  that  thoroughly  understands 
what  they  are  doing. 

Robt.  Richardsok,  Clerk  of  Works. 


THE  TRADE  OUTRAGES  AT  SHEFFIELD. 

Sir, — We  shall  be  extremely  obliged  if  you 
will  kindly  insert  the  inclosed  letter,  as  repudiat- 
ing the  Sheffield  outrage.  The  Council  represents 
above  30,000  of  the  workmen  of  London ; and  it 
will  be  a source  of  gratification  to  them  to  find 
their  protest  inserted  in  your  journal. — On  behalf 
of  the  Council,  Geo.  Howell,  Secretary. 


Sir,— In  a paragraph  on  the  ShefUeld  outrage,  in  your 
last  issue,  it  is  assumed  that  the  diabolical  attempt  al 
assassination  is  the  necessary  result  of  their  trades' 
union;  and,  moreover,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
assassin  had  his  instigators,  and  these  instigators  were 
the  leaders  of  the  union.  In  the  first  place,  permit  me  to 
deny  that  these  unions  foster  so  revoliing  a spirit  as  to 
compass  the  death  of  any  of  their  opponents  ; nor  do  they 
encourage  intimidation  of  any  kind,  of  an  illegal  nature. 
It  is  quite  true  that  sometimes,  in  moments  of  passion, 
individuals  belonging  to  our  trade  societies  have  so  far 
forgotten  themselves  as  to  come  to  blows  ; but  it  is  most 
difficult  to  ascertain  who  was  most  to  blame,  the  non- 
unionist  or  the  unionist ; but  it  is  mostly  assumed  that 
the  unionist  is  the  aggressor,  and  he  has  to  bear  the  legal 
punishment  if  a breach  of  the  peace  is  committed.  Yet, 
we  know  many  instances  where  the  aggressor  has  been 
the  non-unionist;  but,  knowing  that  the  chances  were 
in  his  favour,  and  the  expenses  of  a prosecution  would  be 
borne  by  his  employer,  he  has  prosecuted  his  victim,  and 
the  innocent  has  suffered.  But  this  school  of  a'iversity 
has  its  advantages  : it  has  been  a good  discipline,  and 
prepared  us  for  the  proper  discharge  of  our  duties  as 
citizens.  Nor  must  it  be  assumed  that  we  encourage  in- 
timidation because  we  have  sometimes  hired  council  to 
defend  the  prisoners;  for  we  feel  sorry  for  the  men  and 
their  families,  that  passion  got  the  better  of  them,  and 
brought  them  into  trouble.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we 
always  feel  that  such  men  cannot  be  trusted,  on  account 
of  their  tempers,  and  they  are  seldom  selected  a second 
time  to  fill  any  important  official  position  in  the  society, 
if  the  fault  was  on  their  side.  But  if  they  have  been  vic- 
timized, we  feel  bound  in  honour  to  protect  them. 

We  think  the  builders’  dispute  during  the  past  two 
years  shows  plainly  to  tbe  public  how  capable  our  intelli- 
gent workmen  are  of  preserving  the  peace  when  engaged 
in  disputes  with  their  employers.  We  have  heard  it  stated 
by  gentlemen  of  the  higliest  position  that  no  real  case  of 
intimidation  has  yet  been  made  public;  tliose  that  have 
come  to  their  notice  being  rather  personal  quarrels  which 
at  any  other  time  would  never  have  been  heard  of.  Is  it 
likely,  therefore,  that  we  should  throw  the  shield  of  pro- 
tectioii  around  the  man  who  would  consent  to  beccime 
an  assassin?  He  would  be  as  much  dreaded  by  tlic 
unionists  as  by  the  non-unionists.  A shudder  would 
pass  through  the  lodge- room  as  he  entered,  for  no  English- 
man loves  blood.  We  therefore  repel  the  insinuation*  as 
a libel  upon  our  class  ; and  tell  our  libellers  that  we.  the 
unionists  of  England,  have  faith  in  nobier  principles — 
those  of  morality  and  intelligence. 

There  are  in  the  United  Kingdom  about  1,000,000  of 
our  best  workmen  belonging  to  these  societies;  audit  it 
should  be  proven  that  one  of  these  men, in  his  ungovern- 
able passion,  became  an  assassin,  would  it  be  just  to 
stigmatise  all  the  rest  for  his  one  act?  Certainly  not. 


* There  was  no  insinuation  whatever  against  the 
London  Trades’  Union.  We  had  no  doubt  tliat  it  would 
repudiate  all  such  doings.  Have  the  Shcfiield  unionists 
done  as  much? — En. 
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IVe  hold  him  alone  responsible;  and  we  think  the  remarks 
made  in  your  journal  nowise  about  his  turning  Queen's 
evidence,  because  it  is  supplying  to  a bloodthirsty  man 
a means  of  escape,  and  giving  him  the  opportunity  of 
involving  the  innocent  in  order  to  exculpate  himself. 

Hoping,  sir,  you  will  insert  this  as  a protest  from  the 
Trades  of  London  against  being  supposed  to  entertain 
any  other  feeling  but  that  of  horror  at  such  an  act,  1 re- 
main, yours  truly,  Geo.  Howell, 

Secretary  to  the  Trades’  Council  of  London. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  so  far  from  tbe 
outrage  in  question  being  a solitary  case,  ascribable 
to  the  murderous  personal  tactics  of  some  one  indi- 
vidual, tbe  adoption  of  such  tactics  is  systematic  at 
Sheffield,  and  has  been  so  for  years,  during  all 
which  time  explosion  after  explosion  has  occurred 
with  a regvilarity  and  persistance  only  compara- 
ble to  tbe  combined  and  deliberate  throwing  of 
shells  into  a town  that  is  besieged ; and  it  is 
about  as  reasonable,  and  sensible  to  suppose  that 
it  is  merely  a succession  of  isolated  villains 
who  throw  the  infernal  machines  that  are  alone 
blameable,  as  it  would  be  to  bold  that  tbe  indi- 
vidual soldiers  who  throw  tbe  shells  into  a town 
are  alone  responsible  for  doing  so.  It  is  a well- 
trained  army  of  unionists  w’bo  adopt  tbe  Sheffield 
tactics  j and  if  the  leaders  have  no  power  to 
prevent  such  tactics,  they  are  dangerous  leaders  ; 
and  the  sooner  so  infernal  a union  is  dissolved  tbe 
better.  Even  since  tbe  occurrence  under  notice 
took  place,  another  of  a similar  kind  has  just 
happened.  


THE  BUILDING  TRADE  AND 
APPRENTICES. 

Sm, — The  disputes — the  endless  disputes,  I may 
gay — betwixt  employers  and  the  men  in  the  build- 
ing trade  are  such  as  immediately  to  interest  the 
public ; for  on  tbe  public,  after  all,  the  cost  falls 
in  the  enhanced  price  paid  for  labour.  In  looking 
at  this  question,  I wish  the  men  to  have  their 
rights,  but  I wish  the  employers  and  the  public 
to  have  theirs  also.  The  weak  point  of  the 
masters  is  that  of  allowing  the  men  to  dictate  as 
to  the  number  of  apprentices  they  shall  take.  The 
number  is  always  greatly  short  of  the  increasing 
demand  for  men  in  this  country,  where  so  much 
building  is  going  on.  If  ever  the  master  builders 
are  to  feel  free  to  manage  their  own  business,  and 
the  public  are  to  be  used  fairly,  it  must  be  by 
the  building  trade  being  thrown  open  like  most 
others  j and  it  is  to  this  point,  above  any  other, 
that  a stand  should  be  made  against  improper 
interference.  This  tying  up  of  tbe  building 
trade, — this  modern  plan  of  protection, — is  a 
great  injustice  to  families  who  have  sons  to 
bring  up  to  earn  a livelihood.  Here  are,  say, 
three  or  four  trades  which  they  are  not  allowed  to 
enter  •,  consequently,  they  have  all  to  be  pressed 
into  other  trades  which  are  open,  and  thus  an 
over  supply  is  created.  Every  open  trade  has  to 
suffer  a loss  by  the  closing  of  tbe  building  trade. 
Many  a hundred  are  compelled  to  go  into  the 
factory  who  would  be  masons,  bricksetters,  &;c.,  if 
the  one  trade  was  open  like  the  other.  A mother 
goes  round  from  yard  to  yard  with  her  lad,  asking 
H they  can  do  with  him  as  an  apprentice : the 
answer  invariably  is,  “ We  have  our  full  number, 
and  tbe  men  won’t  allow  us  to  take  anymore:” 
the  result  is,  she  goes  home,  and  next  week  he  is 
sent  to  the  factory.  I submit,  that  in  these  days 
of  freedom  and  free-trade  this  monopoly  should 
be  broken  in  upon;  and  that  tbe  public,  for  their 
own  Bakes,  ought  to  help  the  employers  to  do  it. 

Ak  Advocate  of  Feee  Labouk. 


ARCHITECTS’  ACTIONS. 

Messrs.  Nelson  ^ Innes  v.  Sev.  Mr.  Spooner 
and  Others. — This  was  an  action  in  the  Court  of 
Queen’s  Bench.  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee  and  Mr.Dowdes- 
well  appeared  for  tbe  plaintiffs,  and  Mr.  Collier, 
Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Quain  for  the  defendants. 

The  plaintiffs  in  this  action,  Messrs.  Nelson  & 
Innes,  architects,  in  Whitehall,  sued  the  defend- 
ants, who  were  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spooner,  vicar  of 
Heston,  near  Houuslow,  and  two  other  gentle- 
men, to  recover  damages  for  not  employing  them 
to  superintend  the  erection  of  a schoolhouse  and 
premises  at  Heston,  pursuant  to  their  contract. 
It  appeared  that  in  the  month  of  June,  1860,  it 
was  proposed  to  erect  a schoolhouse  and  premises 
at  Heston,  and  several  architects  were  requested 
to  send  in  designs  and  estimates.  The  plaintiffs 
sent  in  a design  and  also  an  estimate,  according 
to  which  they  calculated  the  school  and  premises 
could  he  erected  for  the  sum  of  l,5i5L  Their 
design  was  approved  by  the  committee,  which  in- 
cluded the  defendants,  subject  to  certain  altera- 
tions which  were  suggested.  The  plaintiffs  accord- 
ingly  prepared  plans  of  the  proposed  alterations; 
and  when  the  plans  were  completed  tbe  execution  of 


the  work  was  submitted  to  competition.  Several 
tenders  were  sent  in;  but  the  lowest  tender  was 
upwards  of  2, OOOZ. ; and,  as  that  sum  was  beyond 
the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee, the  design  was  abandoned.  Tbe  plaintiffs 
then  brought  the  present  action  to  recover  their 
commission  of  five  per  cent.,  upon  the  ground  that 
they  bad  prepared  their  plans  upon  the  under- 
standing that  they  were  to  be  employed  as  archi- 
tects to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  buildings. 
The  defendants,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  their 
liability,  upon  the  ground  that  the  plaintiffs  had 
led  them  to  believe  that  the  plan  as  altered  could 
be  erected  for  tbe  sum  of  1,545^,  as  contemplated 
in  tbe  plaintiffs’  original  estimate;  whereas  it 
turned  out  that  it  would  cost  several  hundred 
pounds  more.  The  question  in  dispute  really  was 
as  to  the  terms  upon  which  the  plaintiffs  had  pre- 
pared their  amended  plans.  The  plaintiffs’  case 
was,  that  there  were  such  substantial  alterations 
and  additions  that  the  defendants  must  have 
known,  even  if  they  were  not  informed  by  tbe 
plaintiffs,  that  tbe  cost  would  exceed  the  original 
estimate;  whereas  the  case  for  the  defendants  was 
that  the  plaintifls  had  represented  that  the  pro- 
posed alterations  amounted  only  to  what  was 
called  a “ give  and  take,”  and  could  be  constructed 
for  the  sum  which  the  plaintiffs  had  originally 
estimated.  Upon  this  question  there  was  a great 
conflict  of  evidence,  numerous  witnesses  being  ex- 
amined on  both  sides,  which  occupied  the  Court 
two  days. 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  summed  up  tbe 
evidence  to  the  jury,  and  they  retired  to  consider 
their  verdict ; but,  after  being  locked  up  for  several 
hours,  they  were  unable  to  agree,  and  were 
eventually  discharged. 

Tbe  architects  retained  by  plaintiffs  were 
Messrs.  Chas.  Lee,  H.  Abrahams,  A.  Ashpitel,  J. 
Wright,  and  Barnett ; by  defendants,  Messrs. 
Philip  Hardwick  and  Joseph  Peacock. 

The  amount  of  damages  that  would  have  been 
awarded  by  tbe  jury  was  understood  to  be  2^  per 
cent,  upon  the  amount  of  the  estimate,  it  having 
been  considered  by  them  that  as  the  architects 
had  not  the  trouble  of  superintending  the  exe- 
cution of  the  buildings,  this  sum  would  compen- 
sate them  for  their  work  services. 

The  following  addendum  to  tbe  verdict  was  also 
agreed  upon  by  the  majority  of  the  jury : 
" That  this  extensive  and  prolonged  litigation 
might  have  been  avoided  had  the  proceedings 
of  the  committee  been  conducted  in  a regular 
and  business-like  manner,  and  tbe  final  instruc- 
tions to  their  architects  been  clearly  and  officially 
defined.” 


PAYMENT  TO  ARCHITECTS ; AND 
.COMPETITIONS. 

Burial  Ground,  Whitby. — We  have  received 
several  communications,  drawing  attention  to  the 
particulars  which  have  been  issued  in  this  case, 
and  calling  on  us  to  denounce  them.  The  parti- 
culars include  the  following  : — 

“The  plans,  &c.,  to  be  sent  in  to  the  clerks,  on  or 
brfore  Monday,  the  \6lh  of  December  (only  thirteen  work- 
ing days),  with  the  terms  on  which  the  whole  works  will 
be  superintended  to  completion a new  feature  in  such 
advertisements. 

“The  board  will  not  pay  for  any  plan  it  does  not 
approve  of,  nor  does  it  bind  itself  to  approve  of,  or  adopt 
any. 

A plan  of  the  site,  showing  the  levels,  together  with  a 
copy  of  these  stipulations  and  conditions,  will  be  fur- 
nished to  any  applicant  on  payment  of  7s.  6d.” 

It  would  seem  to  be  simply  waste  of  time  for  us 
to  say  anything  on  the  subject ; while  some  of  the 
very  gentlemen  who  write  to  us  to  “denounce” 
such  invitations  are  preparing  to  respond  to 
them.  So  long  as  architects  are  found  willing 
thus  to  waste  their  time  and  degrade  their  pro- 
fession, so  long  will  committees  give  them  the 
opportunity.  The  following  communication  bears 
on  the  subject. 


Sin, — Can  we  reasonably  expect  the  public  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  our  profession,  whilst 
we  deign  to  reply  to  such  competitions  as  the  one 
referred  to  by  your  correspondent,  “W,  A.  R.,”  in 
tbe  last  number  of  the  Builder  ? 

If  we  unanimously  declined  thus  to  war  against 
our  own  interests,  we  should  raise  our  profession 
to  its  proper  level;  but  so  long  as  we  continue  to 
compete  in  trivial  matters,  publicly  throwing 
away  our  time  and  talents,  we  cannot  hope  to 
improve  our  position. 

Let  ns  suppose  for  an  instant  that  only  twenty 
architects  submit  designs  for  this  building  : each 
of  them  must  (at  the  lowest  computation)  incur 
an  expense  of  10?. ; making  tbe  cost  to  the  pro- 
fession 200?. — a sum  exceeding  the  total  amount 


of  remuneration  offered  (by  the  building  com- 
mittee) by  exactly  70?. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  continue  our  daily  labour  at 
an  absolute  loss.  We  invest  time,  thought,  and 
money,  knowing  that  the  amount  of  cash  ex- 
pended by  the  profession  will  in  moat  cases  prove 
to  exceed  the  offered  remuneration. 

The  evil  has  arisen  solely  from  a want  of  a 
proper  acknowledgment  of  professional  etiquette. 
The  remedy,  therefore,  is  in  our  own  hands.  Let 
it  once  be  understood  that  those  architects  who 
enter  into  a certain  class  of  competitions  lower 
themselves  in  the  estimation  of  members  of  tbe 
Institute  and  Association,  and  in  a short  time  they 
will  cease  to  exist. 

Building  committees  will  try  to  obtain  a design 
cheaply  only  so  long  as  they  believe  that  they  can 
get  a good  article  for  their  money,  and  will  not 
issue  such  advertisements  when  it  is  publicly  un- 
derstood that  there  will  be  no  replies  from  well 
educated  men. 

We  want  “combination,”  but  it  must  be  free 
from  any  objectionable  compulsory  code  of  laws; 
the  etiquette  of  the  profession  must  be  our  shield. 

I think  we  might  circulate  a code  of  hints  to 
building  committees  with  some  considerable  ad- 
vantage. Augustus  Fuebe. 


UTrsc^iuit. 

Sale  of  the  East-India  House.  — Messrs. 
Pullen  & Co.  have  concluded  the  sale  of  the 
East-Iudia  House,  which  occupied  five  days.  The 
property  last  disposed  of  comprised  the  offices 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  with  the  museum, 
which  was  erected  about  five  years  ago,  at  a 
cost  of  several  thousand  pounds  to  the  East- 
India  Company.  The  auctioneer,  in  putting  up 
this  lot,  stated  that  it  would  cost  about  25?.  to 
remove  it  in  its  entirety,  and  that  it  would  be 
sold  in  one  lot.  There  were  several  bidders  for 
it,  and  it  was  eventually  knocked  down  for 
79?.  lOs.  Tbe  museum  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
M'Lacblan,  builder,  St.  James’s-street.  Tbe  portico 
in  front  of  tbe  edifice  in  Leadenball-street  will 
remain ; it  being  intended  to  form  part  of  tbe  new 
building  to  be  erected  on  tbe  site  of  the  present 
structure. 

SHiP-BUiiDiya  Woods. — Professor  Crace  Cal- 
vert is  now  making  an  investigation  for  the 
Admiralty  of  different  kinds  of  woods  used  in  ship- 
buildiug.  It  appears  that  the  professor  is  at  no 
loss  to  explain  why  so  many  of  the  fleet  of  recently 
built  gun-boats  became  rotten,  and  others  escaped 
untouched.  He  finds  the  goodness  of  teak  to  con- 
sist in  the  fact  that  it  is  highly  charged  with 
caoutchouc;  and  that,  if  all  the  tannin  be  soaked 
out  of  a block  of  oak,  it  may  then  be  interpene- 
trated by  a solution  of  caoutchouc,  and  thereby 
rendered  as  lasting  as  teak.  A few  years  ago  an 
enterprising  individual  spent  30,000?.  in  trying  to 
introduce  a new  wood  for  ship-building  purposes 
from  South  America,  where  it  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Santa  Maria  ; but  the  dockyard  authorities 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  take  it  iuto  use,  and  tbe 
imports  were  entirely  neglected.  This  is  one  of 
the  specimens  investigated  by  the  Manchester  pro- 
fessor ; and  be  finds  it  to  be  sound  and  resinous, 
and  but  little  inferior  to  teak.  Of  the  durability 
of  teak  there  can  be  no  question. 

The  Royal  Society. — The  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society  assembled  in  considerable  numbers 
at  their  anniversary  meeting  on  St.  Andrew’s 
Day — a meeting  more  than  usually  interesting,  as 
Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  the  president,  then  delivered 
his  farewell  address  on  resigning  the  chair.  After 
the  delivery  of  the  medals,  the  meeting  proceeded 
to  ballot  for  council  and  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  the  following  were  declared  duly 
elected  : — President,  Major-General  Edward 
Sabine,  R.A.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  j Treasurer,  William 
Allen  Miller,  M.D.,  LL.D.;  Secretaries,  William 
Sharpey,  M.D.,  LL.D. ; Mr.  George  Gabriel 
Stokes,  M.A.,  D.C.L.;  Foreign  Secretary,  Mr. 
William  Hallows  Miller,  M.  A. ; other  members  of 
the  Council,  Mr.  John  Couch  Adams,  M.A., 
D.C.L. ; Sir  William  George  Armstrong,  C.B. ; 
Benjamin  Guy  Babington,  M.D. ; Sir  Benjamin 
CollinsJ  Brodie,  D.C.L. ; Mr.  George  Bowdler 
Buckton;  William  Benjamin  Carpenter,  M.D.;  Sir 
Philip  de  Malpas  G.  Egerton;  William  Fairbaim, 
LL.D.;  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  R.E. ; Mr.  Wm. 
Robert  Grove,  M.A.,  Q.C. ; Mr.  William  Hopkins, 
M.A.,  LL.D.;  Mr.  John  Lubbock;  Mr.  James 
Paget;  Mr.  J.  Prestwich ; Mr.  W.  Spottiswoode, 
M.A. ; Mr.  J.  Tyndall.  The  anniversary  dinner  of 
the  Fellows  and  their  friends  was-  held  at  St. 
James’s  Hall.  When  we  stated  some  months  ago 
that  General  Sabine  would  be  the  new  president, 
the  correctness  of  the  assertion  was  denied  by 
some  of  our  contemporaries. 
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Metbopolitau’  Impbofemients  nr  Spitaij- 
PTELDS.— The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have 
at  length  determined  upon  the  completion  of  the 
new  street  (Commercial-street)  which  connects 
High-street,  Whitechapel,  with  the  terminus  of 
the  Eastern  Counties  Kailway,  Shoreditch.  They 
have  issued  notices  on  the  line  of  the  new  street 
that  they  have  given  instructions  to  put  up  to 
auction  various  plots  of  freehold  land  situate  in 
Commercial-street,  and  some  of  the  adjoining 
streets,  which  will  be  disposed  of  in  areas  sufficient 
for  the  erection  of  dwelling-houses  and  shops. 

Pkoposed  Babbages  foe  Nottingham.— -A 
paragraph  is  running  round  stating  that  the  site 
of  the  new  barracks  for  Nottingham  is  in  the 
parish  of  Basford,  about  two  miles  from  the  town, 
situate  between  Bolwell-lane  and  Cavendish-hill, 
Sherwood,  on  a farm  belonging  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  A Parliamentary  grant  of 
13,000Z.  has  been  obtained,  and  the  site,  an  area 
of  twenty-four  acres,  purchased  with  part  of  the 
money.  The  architects  whose  plans  have  been 
approved  by  the  Government  Board  of  Works 
are  Messrs.  Wyatt.  The  designs  include  officers’ 
apartments,  barrack  accommodation  for  the  men, 
on  a greatly  improved  principle  j an  armoury, 
magazine,  hospital ; an  extensive  range  of  stabling, 
and  every  appurtenance  necessary  for  a cavalry 
regiment.  The  total  cost  of  the  building  is  esti- 
mated at  100,000Z.  It  will  be  some  time  yet, 
however,  before  auythirg  can  be  done : the  draw- 
ings are  not  yet  ready. 

The  Wooden  Houses  of  Chesteb. — At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Chester  Architectural  aud 
Archmologic^  Society,  Mr.  T.  Hughes,  in  iutro- 
ducing  this  subject  to  the  meeting,  took  occasion 
to  elicit  the  sincere  regrets  of  the  society  that  the 
society  was  about  to  lose  one  of  its  most  interest- 
ing antiquarian  remains,  and  one  which  bad  long 
been  looked  upon  by  the  intelligent  stranger  as 
one  of  the  “ lions  of  Chester.”  lie  alluded  to  the 
house  known  as  “ God’s  Providence  is  mine  inhe- 
ritance.” The  ancient  timber  houses  of  Chester 
were  now  few  and  far  between;  and  it  was  a me- 
lancholy reflection  to  feel  that  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  yet  remaining  was  about,  within 
perhaps  a few  weeks,  to  vanish  from  the  scene,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  necessitous  demands  of  com- 
merce. Mr.  Gregg,  the  present  owner,  he  know 
to  be  a man  of  considerable  public  spirit ; 'and 
while,  unfortunately,  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
he  would  altogether  sacrifice  his  business  views  to 
either  the  wishes  of  the  general  public,  or  the 
gratification  of  the  antiquary; — still  it  was  much 
to  be  hoped  that  at  least  the  carved  timbers  of  the 
old  house,  and  as  far  as  possible  its  external  cha- 
racter also,  should  be  in  some  measure  preserved 
in  the  new  erection.  This  course  would  certainly 
serve  to  identify  the  spot ; about  which  clung,  like 
ivy,  many  an  old  and  loved  tradition,  sacred  alike 
to  both  citizen  and  stranger.  We  earnestly  echo 
Mr.  Hughes’s  observations.  Our  old  towns  are 
fast  reducing  themselves  to  the  level  of  new 
settlements. 

Confeeences  on  State  ofLaboueing  Classes. 
A series  of  conferences  on  the  state  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  is  now  proceeding  in  the  diocese  of 
Rochester,  the  active-minded  bishop  of  that  see 
having  made  arrangements  for  holding  meetings 
of  the  clergy  and  laity  at  various  points  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  subject.  At  Chelmsford  Mr. 
C.  Du  Cane,  M.P.for  North  Essex,  delivered  aniu- 
teresting  speech.  In  his  opinion,  be  said,  a single 
specific  for  admitted  evils  would  not  suffice ; a 
chain  of  elaborate  workmanship  must  be  forged 
out  with  care,  skill,  and  patience,  link  by  link. 
Mechanics’  institutes,  reading-rooms, night-classes, 
book-hawking,  and  labourers’  friend  societies, 
ought  all  to  be  blended  in  one  harmonious  whole; 
and  town  should  assist  county  and  county  assist 
town  in  developing  each  of  these  movements.  The 
country  might  be  covered  with  institutes,  labourers’ 
societies,  allotment  systems,  savings  banks,  and 
all  the  paraphernalia  of  a complete  educational 
system;  but,  unless  the  cottage  accommodation  of 
the  working  classes  was  looked  to,  all  other  efforts 
made  m their  behalf  would  be  greatly  thrown 
away;  for  they  would  never  keep  the  labourer 
permanently  from  the  beer-shopand  public-house. 
Mor^ty  might  he  preached  from  platform  aud 
pulpit;  but  it  would  be  preached  in  vain  so  long 
M all  sense  of  decency  and  distinction  of  sex  was 
destroyed  m early  youth  by  the  manner  in 
which  even  yet,  in  many  both  rural  and  urban 
parishes,  whole  families  were  nightly  huddled  toge- 
ther in  one  common  sleeping-room.  He  attributed 
99  per  cent,  of  the  crimes  committed  by  the 
working  classes  to  the  vice  of  drunkenness ; but 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  charge  nine-tenths  of  that 
^nkennesB  and  immorality  to  the  generally  in- 
ferior state  of  our  cottage  accommodation. 


The  inteitded  New  Bridge  at  Blackfelaes. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Committee  for  letting 
the  Bridgehouse  Lands  at  GuUdhall,  the  following 
notice  of  motion,  by  Mr.  John  Kearns,  was  sub- 
mitted for  their  decision  : — “ That  the  resolution 
of  this  committee,  of  the  26th  of  July  last,  ‘ That 
the  design  sent  in  by  Mr.  Page,  for  an  iron  bridge 
of  three  arches,  be  recommended  to  the  Court  of 
Common  Council  for  adoption,  exclusive  of  the 
sculptured  groups  on  the  piers,’  be  rescinded,  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  different  plans 
submitted  to  the  Committee ; and  to  proceed  in 
the  consideration  of  the  report  to  be  presented  to 
the  Court  of  Common  Council  on  the  reference  in 
relation  to  Blackfriara  Bridge.”  The  result  was, 
that  the  Committee,  by  a large  majority,  decided 
on  recommeuding  the  design  of  Mr.  Page  to  the 
Common  Conncil  for  their  adoption.  If  we  are 
rightly  informed,  the  intended  structure  will  be 
6 feet  10  inches  lower  in  the  centre,  and  2 feet 
9 inches  lower  at  the  side  arches,  than  the  present 
bridge ; and  the  incline  w'ill,  therefore,  be  easy. 
The  width  of  the  bridge  will  be  80  feet  within 
the  parapets,  being  nearly  double  that  of  the  pre- 
sent bridge.  In  construction,  it  will  be  similar  to 
that  of  Westminster,  but  with  only  three  spans 
to  cross  the  river. 

Fall  of  a Railway  Aech  in  Manchestee. — 
The  large  arch,  newly  built  by  the  Loudon  and 
North-Western  Railway  Company,  over  Chapel- 
field-road,  has  fallen,  blocking  up  the  thorough- 
fare with  bricks  and  earth,  to  the  height  of  10  or 
12  feet.  The  fallen  arch  was  one  of  55  that  have 
recently  been  built  between  Bauk  Top  aud 
Chancery-lane,  by  the  North-Western  Company, 
alongside  their  former  line,  which  is  also  built  ou 
arches.  The  new  line  is  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Company, 
when  completed;  in  order  to  have  distinct  lines  of 
rails  for  the  two  companies,  and  thus  facilitate  the 
traffic  of  the  London-road  station.  Forty  feet  is 
the  span  of  the  arches,  with  the  exception  of  the 
one  that  is  now  in  ruins,  which  was  60  feet  span, 
20  feet  wide,  and  30  feet  high,  and  on  a very 
sharp  skew.  It  was  constructed  entirely  of  brick  ; 
and,  according  to  the  local  Courier,  was  admitted 
by  Mr.  R.  Neill,  the  contractor,  and  Mr.  Baker, 
the  engineer,  of  the  line,  to  be  an  experiment  in 
engineering ; that  is,  there  was  no  precedent  of 
such  a large  arch  being  built  entirely  of  brick, 
without  stone  quoins.  Mr.  Higgins  executed  the 
brickwork.  The  frost  aud  heavy  rain  are  sup- 
posed to  have  contributed  to  the  accident,  for 
there  had  not  been  time  to  asphaltethe  top,  which 
was  2 feet  thick,  with  3 feet  of  ballast  above.  The 
parapet  wall  was  not  finished;  which  would,  when 
erected,  have  added  to  the  superincumbent  weight. 
The  scaffoldiog  was  taken  down  about  a week 
before.  Mr.  Baker  had  inspected  the  structure; 
and,  though  previously  doubtful  of  its  stability, 
he  expressed  himself  well  satisfied.  The  other 
arches  are  believed  to  be  safe,  being  on  the  square, 
though  one,  it  seems,  had  to  be  rebuilt.  Mr.  Neill 
will  bear  the  loss.  His  son  had  a narrow  escape. 

The  Woods  and  Fobests. — The  annual  report 
of  this  Department  has  been  issued  for  the  year 
ending  the  Slst  of  March  last.  It  shows  the  re- 
ceipt of  370,894/.  from  the  Crown  estate,  including 
Windsor  Park;  but  from  this  must  he  deducted 
72,174^.  expenditure,  and  18,5522.  for  compulsory 
charges,  such  as  property-tax  aud  pensions : the 
receipts  from  the  Royal  forests  and  wood-lands 
amounted  to  40,5502.,  and  the  expenditure  to 
32,9612.  The  result,  therefore,  was  a gross  receipt 
of  411,4-142,,  an  expenditure  of  123,6872.,  and  a 
consequent  surplus  of  287,7572.  for  the  Exchequer; 
against  which,  however,  there  is  to  be  set  a further 
expenditure  of  about  27,0002.,  the  charge  for  the 
Office  of  Woods  and  Forests,  its  commissioners, 
clerks,  and  legal  staff,  and  expenses;  a cliarge 
which  does  not  form  part  of  these  accounts,  but 
is  voted  among  the  Civil  Service  Estimates.  From 
this  volume  it  appears  that  landed  property  is 
peatly  improving  in  value.  Many  of  the  trees 
in  the  avenue  of  Windsor  Great  Park  have  been 
for  some  years  showing  symptoms  of  rapid  decay. 
Two  years  ago  the  Department  requested  the 
advice  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Mr.  Ralph  Sneyd, 
of  Keele-park,  and  Mr.  John  Clutton;  and  they 
recommended  that  the  decaying  trees  should  be 
gradually  replaced,  in  the  part  of  the  avenue 
nearest  Windsor,  by  elms;  but,  in  the  part  beyond 
the  double  gates,  by  English  oaks;  as  the  soil  there 
is  more  congenial  to  that  tree ; and  it  would  be  in 
strict  keeping  with  the  character  of  a deer-park. 
It  was  represented  that  in  this  situation  and  soil 
the  lime  tree  would  have  little  chance  of  thriving. 
The  Treasury  have  authorized  an  expenditure  of 
1,5502.  for  beginning  with  the  removal  of  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  decaj^ing,  unthriving,  or  unlikely 
trees,  and  planting  others  in  their  places. 


Academy  of  the  Beaux  Aets,  Pabis. — The 
Academy  of  the  Beaux  Aits,  on  Saturday,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  a member  to  replace  the 
late  M.  Abel  de  Pujol  in  the  section  of  painting. 
The  number  of  votes  was  38,  of  which  20  were 
required  to  render  the  nomination  valid.  At  the 
first  ballot,  M.  Meissonnier  obtained  15,  M.  Hesse 
14,  M.  Lariviore  6,  and  MM.  Yvon,  Cabanel,  and 
Gudin,  1 each.  At  the  second,  M.  Meissonnier 
obtained  19,  M.  Hesse  15,  M.  LariviJire  3,  and 
M.  Cabanel  1.  And  at  the  third  and  last,  M. 
Meissonnier  had  20,  M.  Hesse  16,  and  M.  Lari- 
viere  2.  The  first-named  artist  was  accordingly 
declared  to  be  duly  elected. 

A WoKDEEFUL  LoCK. — There  is  now  in  course 
of  manufacture  at  Wolverhampton  a new  patent 
keyless  lock,  having  244,140,625  combinations. 
This  lock  is  the  invention  of  Count  Kersolon,  a 
Frenchman,  but  it  is  now  the  property  in  this 
country  of  a Mr.  LoyseU.  It  has  five  rollers,  and 
each  roller  is  marked  with  twenty-five  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  If  the  letter  at  which  it  is  set 
should  not  be  discovered,  the  exhausting  of  all  the 
variations  necessary  in  that  case  to  the  opening  of 
the  lock  would  require  an  immense  expenditure 
of  time.  It  is  intended  to  place  one  of  these 
locks  upon  some  iron  safes  that  are  being  made 
for  exhibition  at  the  forthcoming  World’s  Fair. 
In  one  of  the  safes  it  is  proposed  to  place  the  sum 
of  5002,,  which  is  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  person 
who  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  effect  an  opening 
of  the  safe. — Leeds  Intelligencer. 

Sanitaby  Cisteens.  — Rae’s  patent  self- 
cleansing  and  filtering  cisterns  appear  to  be  a 
useful  invention.  This  form  of  cistern  has  a 
sloping  or  conical  bottom,  with  a pipe  at  the 
apex  of  the  inverted  cone,  through  which  the  waste 
water  escapes  into  the  usual  closet,  thus  cleansing 
the  bottom  and  preventing  all  lodgment  of  organic 
or  decaying  and  injurious  matter.  Above  the 
cone  is  a filter  of  gravel  and  charcoal  leading  into 
the  interior  of  the  filter,  to  which  the  water 
ascends  through  the  filtering  material;  and  it  is 
drawn  off  by  the  filtered  water-pipe.  Attached  to 
the  upper  portion  of  the  filter  there  is  an  air -pipe 
which  ascends  above  the  surface  of  the  water 
when  the  cistern  is  full.  The  general  supply 
enters  the  cistern  in  the  usual  way ; and  old 
cisterns  can  readily  he  supplied  with  the  patent 
filtering  apparatus. 

Opening  of  the  Railway  feom  Liege  to 
Maestbicht. — The  railway  from  Lioge  to  Maes* 
tricht,  according  to  the  Nord,  was  opened  on  the 
24th  ult.  This  line  connects  the  Liege  and  Givet 
railway,  worked  by  theNorthern Company,  with  the 
Dutch  and  German  railways,  and  is  the  most  direct 
route  between  France  and  the  province  of  Liege 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Holland  and  Germany  on 
the  other.  The  trains  from  Paris  for  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, and  all  the  north' of  Germany,  says  Galig- 
nani,  at  present  pass  through  Liege,  Verviers, 
Aix,  Cologne,  Dusseldorf,  Duisburg,  and  Ober- 
hausen;  and  the  distance  from  Liege  to  the  last- 
named  place  is  197  kilom&tres.  The  distance  from 
Liege  to  Oberhausen,  by  Maestricht  and  the  lines 
at  present  existing  from  Maestricht  to  Sirapelfeld, 
Herzogenrath,  Gladbach,  Ruhrort,  and  Ober- 
hauseo,  is  only  170  kilometres,  and  will  be  further 
reduced  by  54  kilometres,  when  the  line  from 
Ruhrort  shall  he  opened. 

Opening  of  the  Smybna  and  Aldin  Rail- 
way TO  KoS'BOUNab. — The  opening  of  the  first 
section  of  this  line  to  Kos-bounar  (forty-one  miles 
from  Smyrna)  took  place  on  the  14th  ult.,  in  the 
presence  of  his  Excellency  Riza  Pasha,  the  go- 
vernor-general, and  a large  company  of  the  chief 
consular  and  commercial  notabilities  of  Smyrna. 
Colonel  Recbid  Bey,  imperial  commissioner  for  the 
railway,  was  present  on  behalf  of  the  Government. 
The  train  consisted  of  twenty  carriages,  and  the 
number  of  persons  invited  was  nearly  500.  The 
departure  from  Smyrna  took  place  at  ten  a.m.  j 
and,  after  stopping  at  all  the  intermediate  stations, 
the  train  arrived  at  Kos-bounar  about  noon.  An. 
Imaum  offered  a suitable  prayer  on  the  opening  of 
the  section,  similar  to  that  delivered  at  the  cere- 
mony of  the  Kustendjie  line.  The  company  pro- 
ceeded to  a marquee,  in  which  a dejenner  was 
served.  Mr,  Crampton,  the  contractor,  presided, 
supported  on  bis  right  by  the  Ottoman  autho- 
rities, aud  by  the  consular  body  on  his  left.  In 
proposing  the  health  of  the  sultan  Mr.  Crampton 
congratulated  the  company  on  the  gratifying  event 
which  had  brought  them  together, — the  opening 
of  the  first  railway  in  Anatolia.  Doling  the  day 
telegraphic  messages  were  despatched  from  Kos- 
bounar  to  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and  London, 
with  which  cities  the  communication  was  unin- 
terrupted. Riza  Pasha  telegraphed  directly  to  the 
Porte,  announcing  the  opening  of  the  line. 
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Co7idition  of  our  Towm  : the  Black  Parts  of 
Preston. 

NOTHER  day  we 
go  in  quest  of  the 
Ribhle  through 
Fishergate,  in  the 
opposite  direction  to 
that  of  our  former 
route.*  After  pass- 
ing the  railway  sta- 
tion, and  noting  the 
general  neatness  of 
the  entrance  for  de- 
partures to  Carlisle 
and  Lancaster,  as 
opposed  to  the  dis- 
orderof  theentrance 
for  departure  to 
the  more  Midland 
towns,  we  observe 
that  Fishergate  be- 
comes suburban, 
casts  off  its  old- 
woild  name  at  Fish- 
ergate-hill,  and  as- 
sumes the  names  of 
West -end,  Ribhle- 
place,  and  Broad- 
gate  consecutively. 
There  are  rows  of 
suburban  streets 
and  terraces  of  a generally  clean  and  healthy  cha- 
racter j another  sepulchral  mansion  behind  a 
boundary-wall,  bulged  out  by  pressure  of  earth 
on  the  inner  side,  which  a thaw  after  a frost  may 
cause  to  fall  out  upon  the  pavement;  and  at  the 
end  of  a regiment  of  neat  little  houses,  facing  each 
other  and  hanking  the  road,  with  pebble  pave- 
ments in  front,  and  close  yards  in  the  rear,  a new 
church.  This  is  in  the  Norman  style,  and  is  re- 
markable for  two  extremely  colossal  and  massive 
octagon  western  towers,  and  for  two  large  round 
gate-posts  formed  of  Norman  pillars,  with  caps — 
a confusion  of  parts  that  is  certainly  not  com- 
mon. There  is  a noticeable  feature  in  this  dis- 
trict, in  the  large  perforated  coal-cellar  plates  in 
the  pavement.  These  are  in  design  like  great 
traceried  wheel-windows,  about  1 foot  6 inches  in 
diameter;  and  studded  with  iron  knots  to  pre- 
vent passengers  from  slipping  on  them.  These 
perforated  coal-plates,  or  cellar  ventilators,  are 
used  in  other  parts  of  Preston,  and  are  on  the 
same  plan  that  writers  in  these  columns  have  re- 
commended for  London  cellars  on  the  paved  foot- 
ways. The  mosaic-like  arrangement  of  white 
headers  to  the  dull  red  brickwork  enlivens  the 
street  fronts  here  and  there;  and  the  different 
turnings  branching  off,  give  distant  hazy  views  of 
factories  bathed  in  steam,  with  their  chimneys 
saluting — commerce,  perhaps — in  volleys  of  smoke. 
Yet  a few  minutes’  walk,  past  Stanley-terrace, 
very  sunny  with  terrace  gardens  set  out  in  a hol- 
low before  it,  and  Grafton-street,  where  new 
villas  are  building,  across  South  Meadow-lane, 
fast  developing  into  a street  likewise,  and  we  come 
upon  the  muddy  wharf-side  of  the  river  Kibble. 
A vessel  is  moored  close  by,  and  men  are  busily 
unloading  it — of  pebbles  for  paving.  And  here 
we  must  say  a word  on  the  score  of  the  properties 
of  the  different  kinds  of  pavement.  These  pebble 
pavements  as  in  use  at  Birmingham,  Shrewsbury, 
and  elsewhere,  admit  of  rain  and  slops,  and  in 
shambles  of  blood,  first  lying  in  myriads  of  little 
pools,  and  then  of  soaking  into  the  earth,  and, 
after  that,  of  being  re-distributed  in  the  air  in 


* See  page  833,  ante. 


the  form  of  exhalations,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  temperature.  The  York  paving-stones,  used 
in  London,  are  not  very  porous ; but  still  they 
are  so  in  some  degree,  and,  as  every  one  knows, 
are  greasy  with  mud  in  had  weather.  But  the 
Caithness  flaggings,  used  in  the  North,  are  not  at 
all  porous — rain  runs  off  them  immediately,  and 
no  mud  ever  adheres ; they  are  dry  and  clean  five 
minutes  after  a heavy  rain-full.  In  some  towns, 
where  Caithness  paving  has  been  but  partially  in- 
troduced, the  appearance  between  this  and  the 
old  sandstone  flagging  in  this  respect  is  remark, 
able.  In  a few  minutes  after  a shower  the  Caith- 
ness flags  wiU  stand  out  a dry,  pale,  slatey  blue 
colour,  while  the  rain  is  still  glistening  upon,  and 
gradually  soaking  into  the  darkened,  greasy  sand- 
stone. So,  as  we  stand  looking  at  the  vessel 
freighted  with  pebbles,  moored  to  the  wharf  on 
the  muddy  banks  of  the  Ribble,  we  think  if  she 
had  brought  non-porous  flagging  instead,  it  would 
have  been  so  much  the  better  for  Preston. 

On  one  side  of  the  river  there  is  a morass;  on 
the  other  a great  flat  plain  between  the  wharfs 
and  the  to\vn,  covered  with  factories,  which  ex- 
tend in  both  directions,  and  encompass  the  old 
town.  A little  variety  is  produced  on  the  gaunt 
outlines  of  some  of  these  buildings  by  tank  towers, 
and  in  others  by  great  hook-shaped  ventilators 
rising  out  of  the  roofs,  which,  ugly  enough  in 
themselves,  are  palpable  evidences  of  some  attempt 
to  better  the  condition  of  the  operatives,  and, 
therefore,  shall  pass  scatheless  from  criticism. 
Also  in  sight,  close  to  a walled-in  group  of  tenant- 
less premises,  which  has  a mistiness  as  of  a chan- 
cery suit  hanging  about  it,  there  is  a great 
scavenage  heap,  standing  in  a pool  of  the  usual 
deposits,  awaiting  shipment ; and  a little  be- 
yond this  there  is  the  mouth  of  a sewer  issuing 
forth  hot  sewage.  An  immense  number  of  corks 
has,  perhaps  accidentally,  got  into  the  sewer,  and, 
bobbing  about  in  the  sewage,  they  float  out  into 
the  river,  and  Indicate  its  exact  course  as  it  inter- 
mixes with  the  stream.  These  last  mentioned 
facts  are,  of  course,  evidences  of  the  existence  of 
some  scavenage  and  sewerage ; but  they  are  also 
evidences  of  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  both 
are  carried  out.  This,  then,  is  the  “ pathway  by 
the  river,”  the  walk  to  which  the  lads  and  lasses 
of  Preston  may  betake  themselves  of  a summer’s 
evening  for  air  and  exercise,  unless,  indeed,  they 
have  a preference  for  the  rough  games  in  the 
muddy  Orchard,  or  are  careless  enough  to  be  able 
to  enjoy  a walk  in  the  cemetery.  The  place 
opposite  the  sewer  out-let,  called  the  Marshes,  is 
the  only  recreation  ground.  When  will  Preston 
think  it  good  to  make  a people’s  park  ? 

From  this  we  wend  our  way  to  get  a nearer 
view  of  the  bouses  of  the  factory-workers.  To  do 
this  we  cross  the  plain  and  pass  rows  of  bouses 
building,  with  old  brick-bats  taken  out  of  rubbish- 
heaps,  on  the  old  unhealthy  plan  of  digging  a pit 
in  the  earth  for  the  kitchens;  others,  in  Spring- 
row,  already  built  with  pigsties,  pits,  and  water- 
huts  on  higher  ground  behind  them,  so  that  all 
overflowing  and  percolations  must  filter  through 
the  houses  the  floors  of  which  are  below  the  level 
of  the  soil  in  the  rear,  common  privies  in  front  of 
the  houses,  muddy  coal-ash  roads,  and  clothes 
hanging  out  to  dry.  Will  this  generation  never 
learn  the  absurdity  of  placing  floors  below  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  soil  and  then  of  placing 
water-butts,  privies,  and  pigsties  close  to  them 
with  no  drainage  ? How  long  will  doctors  come 
and  go  and  cure  fever,  rheumatism,  and  other  Dls, 
and  the  causes  of  them  not  be  removed  ? Some 
flaming  placards  pasted  under  a railway-arch  give 
the  state  of  the  local  habits  and  feelings  in  an  in- 
direct manner ; “ Beware ! beware  ! Have  you 
the  bowel  complaint  ? remember  that  it  may . 
assume  the  form  of  incipient  cholera  if  impro- 
perly or  ignorantly  treated.  Do  you  want  curing, 
speedily,  safely,  and  pleasantly,  without  any  dis- 
gusting medicine  which  are  enough  to  make  an 
horse  sick,  then  go  to  Bell  & Co.,  95,  Friargate, 
at  once,”  and  so  on.  A little  farther  on  others 


are  being  pasted  up  as  we  walk : they  concern  the 
ward  elections.  “Voters,  go  in  for  Ware.”  “ Ware, 
and  no  interference  with  the  poor  man’s  pig.” 
Beware,  Ware ! we  say,  if  he  intend  to  let  the 
pigs  alone. 

By  the  side  of  the  Aqueduct  Inn  is  another  of 
those  unaccountable  pieces  of  mismanagement  we 
have  noticed  before : the  end  of  a sewer  discharges 
the  whole  of  what  drainage  there  is  upon  the  face 
of  the  land.  In  this  case  the  sewage  is  steaming 
with  the  waste  steam  from  the  cotton-mills  of 
Messrs.  J.  Swinaon  and  W.  Tayler.  A vacant 
piece  of  ground  is  here  bounded  on  three  sides  by 
the  rear  out-buildings  of  houses,  and  on  the  fourth 
side  this  sewer  forms  a stream.  The  space  within 
is  used  as  a rough  playground  by  children,  who 
have  riddled  it  into  innumerable  holes,  but  it  is 
not  of  them  we  would  say  a word:  a butcher, 
close  by,  makes  use  of  this  space  in  which  to  bury, 
a few  inches  beneath  the  surface,  the  blood  and 
guts  and  offal  from  his  slaughter-house ! Another 
similar  space  is  left  further  on  off  the  Fylde-road, 
where  a sort  of  crater  in  the  centre  is  full  of  stag- 
nant slime  J twenty -three  colossal  factories  can  be 
counted  from  this  point  of  view,  all  shooting  from 
their  narrow,  long-necked  chimneys  interminable 
wreaths  of  the  densest  smoke  that  could  possibly 
be  manufactured.  Leyland-street  and  Dawson- 
street,  close  to  Mr.  Hugh  Dawson’s  factories,  arc 
back  to  back  with  cruelly  small  yards,  all  of  which 
have  privies  and  pits;  and  there  are  two  holes 
made  in  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  row,  for  the 
overflowings  to  be  carried  to  the  rest  of  the  sewage 
streamlets,  with  which  this  neighbourhood  is  de- 
filed. At  one  end  of  this  second  open  space,  thus 
laid  out  with  volcanic  scenery  and  sewage,  there 
is  a magnificent  Roman  Catholic  establishment, 
containing  church,  schools, and  domestic  buildings : 
and  immediately  before  the  elaborate  west  end 
fa9ade  of  the  church  of  the  aforesaid  establish- 
ment, there  is  another  crater-full  of  green  fmcal 
matter,  which  deponent  has  but  little  doubt  repre- 
sents the  drainage  of  the  schools  and  domestic 
buildings  of  the  establishment  aforesaid.  VYho 
can  wonder  that  sickness  lurks  in  such  neighbour- 
hoods ? Its  general  prevalence  may  have  con- 
duced to  bring  it  under  something  like  regula- 
tions, as  a notice  on  the  church-door  declares 
“sick  calls  must  be  given  to  the  priest  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  left  at  the  presbytery  before  ten  in  the 
morning.”  There  are  other  notices  affixed  to  the 
church — one  giving  word  of  an  arch  confraternity 
of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  for  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners ; others  notifying  a confraternity 
of  the  Bona  Mors  for  a happy  death,  an  Altar 
Society,  a Purgatory  Society,  a Girls’  Holy  Guild, 
a Men’s  and  Boys’  Holy  Guild,  a Young  Women’s 
Holy  Guild.  When  may  we  hope  to  hear  of  the 
formation  of  a confraternity  to  cleanse  the  houses 
and  plant  health  at  the  hearths  of  the  poor  resi- 
dents of  this  fearful  district  ? The  architectural 
effect  of  this  fine  group  of  buildings  is  due  to  Mr. 
J.  Hansom.  The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Walbourg,  has  a very  large  one-spanned  nave — 
as  nearly  as  a man  can  count  by  pacing,  70  feet 
wide, — with  a handsome  timber  roof  with  carved 
spandrils,  and  with  a large,  bold  wheel  window  at 
the  west  end.  The  tower  is  still  unfinished.  The 
east  end  of  the  church  overlooks  a railway  cutting 
and  St.  Walbourg’s-street — a row  of  houses,  with 
pebble  pavement  and  a sloughy  kennel  in  front, 
and  a row  of  privies  and  water-butts  in  the  rear, 
the  drainage  from  which  percolates  into  a ditch 
by  the  side  of  the  railway. 

The  next  row  of  houses  is  called  Mandland 
Bank  : their  contracted  yards  and  crowded  ash- 
pits overhang  the  steep  bank  of  a canal.  The 
view  from  the  canal  bridge  is  ghastly.  There  are 
a few  wretched,  decayed  trees  on  the  banks,  and 
the  overhanging  privies  and  dung  middens  have 
discharged  their  surplus  filth  over  their  boundary 
walls  on  to  these  banks  below  sewers  emnty 
themselves  into  the  canal;  and  the  water  has  the 
appearance  of  a stagnant  sheet  of  fluid  with  a 
thick  oleaginous  brown  crust  on  it.  There  is  a 
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new  showy,  lofty  red-brick  school  close  by,  with 
stone  facings  of  good  Early  Decorated  Domestic 
details,  that  ifl  as  startling  in  its  contrast  to  the 
unsanitary  conditions  around,  as  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  establishment  just  passed.  All  over 
Preston  this  contrast  is  present.  New  churchw 
and  new  schools,  surrounded  by  the  most  unsani- 
tary conditions,  denote  that  cleanliness  is  farther 
from  godliness  in  Preston  than  it  is  in  the  adage. 
Cold  Bath-street,  overlooking  the  said  new  schools, 
and  Bolton-street,  are  more  rows  of  poor  houses. 
By  this  time  we  have  approached  the  factories.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  celebrated  Horrocks’s 
factory, — what  housewife  of  discernment  is  there 
but  prides  herself  upon  the  selection  of  Hor- 
rocks’s  longcloth  ? — in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
famous  firm  is  Kirkham-street,  where  families  live 
in  horrible  cellars,  a second  family  above  them  on 
the  ground-floor,  and  a third  over  that,  where  the 
roads  are  made  of  coal-ash,  the  yards  so  confined 
that  the  people  must  hang  out  their  clothes  to  dry 
in  the  street,  at  the  doors,  on  the  stairs,  over  the 
beds,  or  else  over  the  terrible  choked  offal-pits 
that  are  within  a pace  of  the  back  doors.  HalP- 
w'ay  down  Back  Bolton-street  is  the  rear  of  St. 
Peter’s  School,  a dirty  old  brick  building,  with  a 
small  playground  for  the  boys  that  overlooks,  in 
one  corner,  a cavernous  pit  of  liquid  filtli,  with  a 
trap-door  in  front  of  it,  next  Bolton-street,  for 
the  use  of  the  poor  residents;  and  within  a stone’s- 
tbrow  is  Sb.  Peter’s  Church,  with  a graveyard 
choking  full  and  closed.  Moss-street  is  occupied 
on  one  side  by  a factory;  on  the  other  by  a row 
of  back-to-back  bouses  for  the  operatives.  These 
houses  have  no  yards  whatever,  so  the  tenants  dry 
their  clothes  in  the  street  on  lines  fastened  from 
the  fronts  of  their  houses  to  the  factory-wall.  As 
there  are  no  yards,  there  are  no  privies;  but  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  whole  colony  of  families 
who  live  in  the  cellars  and  first  and  second  floors, 
there  is  a nest  of  privies  built  at  the  end  of  the 
street  across  from  the  factory-wall  to  the  wall  of 
the  houses.  The  occupants  of  the  other  end  of  the 
street  must  traverse  the  whole  length  of  it,  not 
only  to  use  them,  but  to  dispose  of  all  their  refuse. 
Bedford-street,  Brook-street,  Athertou-street,  Vic- 
toria-street, and  Ashmoor-street,  have  all  the 
same  characteristics — families  living  over  fami- 
lies, and  washing  with  puss-tubs  in  the  upper 
rooms,  &c.  In  the  rear  of  Moss-rose-street 
there  are  back-yards;  but  they  are  literally  one 
yard  wide,  and  the  ash-pits,  with  their  rotting 
contents,  are  within  one  yard  of  the  backrooms  of 
the  dwellings.  This  is  near  St.  Peter’s  school  for 
girls — a tasteless,  neglected  brick  building,  of  the 
same  type  as  those  just  mentioned  for  boys — 
where  the  girls*  privies  are  so  disgusting  that  the 
children  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  using  the 
paved  yard,  which  is  accordingly  defiled  with  pools 
of  urine ; further,  a channel  has  been  actually  made 
to  convey  these  away  past  the  entrance-door.  The 
stale  of  the  windows  and  of  the  whole  of  the 
establishment,  too,  would  be  a disgrace  to  a 
commuuity  of  savages.  There  is  another  open 
space,  bounded  by  Gordon-street,  Brook-street, 
and  Victoria-street,  which  would  be  of  inestimable 
value  if  laid  out  as  a play-ground  for  the  children 
of  the  crowded  district;  but  half  of  this  is  now 
occupied  by  a nest  of  piggeries,  and  the  remainder 
ns  a second-hand  timber-yard.  Factories  are 
thick  upon  the  ground  in  this  neighbourhood. 
We  see  Arkwright’s  great  factory  here.  There  are, 
ton,  many  more  rows  of  houses  built  on  the  same 
type  as  those  described — Ilawkins-street,  Spring- 
fokl-street,  Murray-street,  and  more — before  ne 
find  another  open  space.  But  we  see  another, 
bounded  by  Huwkins-street  and  Emanuel-street, 
which  has  been  made  a temporary  playground  by 
children.  In  the  centre  of  it,  however,  a pig- 
jobber  has  been  allowed  to  form  a circular  tank, 
or  dung-basin,  in  the  soil,  by  raising  a mud  bank 
and  clay  parapet,  in  which  he  preserves  the  pig- 
stye  manure.  We  can  only  conclude  that  the 
Board  of  Health  is  paralysed. 

Cotton-mills  and  weaving-sheds  have  taken 
possession  of  a vast  tract,  or  moor,  originally  quite 
out  of  the  town.  Here  are  Goodyear’s,  Gardiner's, 
and  Adam  Leigh’s  factories.  Many  others  are 
newly  built,  and  still  mere  are  building;  and  the 
rows  of  factory  dwellings  keep  pace  with  these 
erections.  The  latter  are  all  built  after  the  same 
model, — no  drainage,  the  smallest  possible  yard, 
with  a privy  and  ashpit  and  water-butt  not  3 feet 
from  the  backs  of  the  houses,  or  none  at  all. 
Midway  on  the  moor  is  a deep  ravine,  over  which 
a road  has  been  thrown,  and  millions  of  cart- 
loads of  scavenage  and  rubbish  are  gradually  filling 
it  up.  Upon  this  artificial  foundation  rows  of 
factory  dwellings  are  now  being  built,  and  some  of 
them  are  furnished  with  cellars,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  pits,  sunk  in  this  foundation  of  scaven- 


age. New  mills  are  built  without  roads.  The 
Queen’s  Mill,  newly  built  (1861)  on  this  moor,  has 
neither  roads  nor  drains  j and  the  rain  and  waste 
steam  have  formed  lakes  around  it  of  coal-ash 
mud,  which  the  operatives  must  ford  to  enter  the 
mill.  An  exception  to  this  state  of  things  has 
been  attempted  by  Mr.  Tomlinson,  a barrister-at- 
law  and  land-owner  here.  He  provided  his  houses 
with  drainage  and  water-closets;  hut,  unfortu- 
nately, the  want  of  playgrounds  obliges  the  chil- 
dren to  play  where  they  may,  and  the  closets  soon 
got  out  of  order;  and  this  pioneer  movement  was 
abandoned,  and  the  reign  of  the  cesspool  system 
resumed.  A second  step  has  been  taken  in  the 
right  direction.  There  are  ragged  and  industrial 
schools  on  Mill-hill, — another  of  these  over- 
crowded streets;  but  to  make  them  of  efScient 
avail,  the  unsanitary  conditions  of  the  roads  and 
dwellings  should  be  reformed. 

Another  day  we  step  out  along  Fishergate  to 
view  the  cemetery.  This  is  situate  at  a sufficient 
distance  from  the  town.  Fishergate,  after  pass- 
ing the  Town-hall,  is  called  Church-street,  and  con- 
tains the  fine  rebuilt  parish  church,  a handsome 
edifice  with  a tower  and  spire,  but  surrounded 
by  miserable  dwellings  and  incongruities,  a vendor 
of  "fresh  barm,”  “leeches  kept  by  Mrs.  Barnes,” 
“funeral  palls  kept,”  and  a botanist’s  herbarium. 
And  at  the  end  of  an  adjacent  site,  called  Gray- 
stocks-yard  and  St.  Jobn’s-place,  there  are  a series 
of  ruinous  privies,  and  a pit  of  huge  dimensions, 
which  appears  to  serve  the  whole  of  the  church- 
yard district.  After  passing  the  Bull  Inn  and  Royal 
Hotel,  and  the  Red  Lion  facing  it,  with  the  old 
bank  next  door,— a quaint  building,  with  brick 
pilasters,  — Church-street  resolves  itself  into  a 
poorer  district,  in  which  the  three  gold  halls  of  the 
pawnbrokers  are  pretty  frequent  signs.  As  the 
roads  and  paths  are  badly  kept  and  swept,  we  are 
surprised  to  pass  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Health 
here.  Presently  we  come  to  a new  Independent : 
Cbapel,  in  Grimshaw-street.  This  is  a detached 
building  in  the  Early  Decorated  style.  There  are 
three  doorways  in  the  western  facade,  with  a large 
five-light  window  over  them,  a tower  on  one  side 
and  the  base  of  another  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
long  sides,  for  the  convenience  of  the  galleries, 
are  lighted  by  double  rows  of  Domestic  Decorated 
windows,  which  present  a striking  contrast  to  the 
cathedral-like  west-end.  The  details  are,  how- 
ever, good.  After  this  we  see  a brick  factory- 
looking  building,  which  turns  out  to  be  the 
Grimshaw  school,  erected  In  1836,  enlarged  in 
1845;  but  what  takes  our  attention  more  is  the 
spectacle  of  a man  on  a factory  roof,  at  the  end  of 
the  street,  shovelling  out  soot  into  the  road.  If 
the  Board  of  Health  permit  of  this  manner  of 
disposing  of  the  surplus  soot  from  engine  chim- 
neys, the  streets  are  never  likely  to  be  clean.  After 
this  there  is  Queen-street,  with  courts  out  of  it;  the 
Druid’s  Arms;  then  Brewery-street,  Malt-street, 
Hop-street,  Vat-street — all  running  out  of  Duke- 
street  East.  There  is  no  privacy  to  these  houses,  as 
the  doors  stand  open  forventilation.and  the  tenants 
of  the  upper  floors  must  cross  the  lower  rooms  to 
reach  the  staircases  to  them.  Then  there  is  a 
sprinkling  of  rag  and  bone  stores,  old  brass  and 
copper  stores,  a small  shop  where  “ herb,  ginger, 
hitler,  and  nettle-beer”  are  sold;  then  more  rag- 
shops,  and  we  are  out  upon  the  London-road — 
wide  and  airy,  and  where  there  is  really  breathing 
room.  A paper-maker’s  waggon  is  grinding  along, 
full  of  rags,  bound  for  Withneld  Fold ; and  the 
Preston  barracks — said  to  be  models  internally, 
but  externally  presenting  a serio-comic  castellated 
appearance — are  soon  in  sight.  But  we  burn  out 
of  the  road  before  long  at  New  Hall-lane,  in  which 
there  are  more  mills,  and  more  unhealthy  houses 
for  the  operatives.  The  streets  running  off'  at 
right  angles  have  double  names  : thus,  Frederick- 
street  is  called  Thouias-street  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  way.  A new  row  of  houses  is  building, 
which  are  curiously  propped  up  in  the  rear;  and 
on  inspection  it  appears  that  they  are  run  up  so 
thin  and  slight,  that  until  the  floors  and  roofs  are 
on  to  bind  them  together,  they  cannot  stand  by 
themselves,  but  must  bo  supported.  Another 
street,  called  Green-street  East  on  one  side,  and 
Elizabeth-streeC  on  the  other,  has  clothes  hanging 
across  the  road  and  a gasometer  at  the  end  of  it. 
More  mills,  and  more  mud  ; a row  of  houses,  with 
a man  weaving  in  a cellar  in  one  of  them ; a great 
stagnant  swamp,  with  a brick-yard  in  it,  and  a 
square  dung-heap;  an  isolated  row  of  houses  in 
Skeffington-road,  with  pools  of  drainage  spread 
before  them;  more  mills,  more  mud,  more 
dwellings  propped  up  while  building,  with 
five  feet  of  drainage  water  in  the  cellars 
and  a foul  ditch  in  the  rear;  then  a length 
of  blighted  trees,  blighted  hedges,  and  foul 
ditches,  on  either  side  of  the  coal-ash  road ; cows 


grazing  in  fields  where  there  are  stag^^ant  pools 
and  the  grass  is  tinged  with  an  unearthly  green 
by  the  soakage  of  too  much  town  percolations ; 
more  ditches,  and  more  stagnant  pools  in  low-lying 
fields.  Then  it  is  that  we  count  funerals  in  front 
of  us,  funerals  behind  us,  funerals  keeping  pace 
with  US;  mourners  dressed  in  black  are  passing 
along  the  black  footways;  the  hedges,  ditches, 
and  sheep  in  the  fields,  are  all  black ; the  smoke 
blowing  from  the  factories  and  hovering  over  the 
roads,  now  eddying,  now  descending  in  flakes,  is 
also  black;  and  it  becomes  difficult  to  shake  off 
the  impression  that  we  are  being  carried  to  the 
grave  ourselves.  A tombstone  mason  has  a yard 
by  the  road  side,  with  a dung-bcap  in  the 
centre  and  a haystack  at  the  side,  against  which 
some  slabs  are  leaning  carved  with  crucifixes, 
with  considerable  feeling,  which  are  facing  the 
cocks  upon  the  midden.  The  gable  end  of  the 
mason’s  house  is  tarred  black,  and  the  whole 
prospect  wears  a funereal  aspect.  At  last,  after 
passing  a vacant  plot  with  a hoard  notifying  that 
it  is  building  land  to  let,  we  come  to  a group  of 
ecclesiastical  domestic  buildings  and  the  cemetery 
gates.  We  take  the  former  to  be  the  superin- 
tendent’s lodge,  but  we  are  mistaken.  It  is  the 
Heskoth  Arms  and  Cemetery  Hotel ! For  a hotel 
to  be  close  to  the  lodge  and  entrance-gates  of  a 
spacious  cemetery  of  fifty  acres,  with  three  chapels 
in  it,  is  an  innovation  for  which  we  were  not  pre- 
pared. On  entering  the  gates  another  innovation 
meets  the  eye.  This  is  a stagnant  pool  of  drainage 
from  the  lodge  and  retiring  place  for  ladies,  cut 
into  a meandering  shape  to  resemble  a small  lake. 
A notice-board  declares  that  “Every  person  who 
shall  play  at  any  game  or  sport,  or  let  off’  fire- 
arms, shall  forfeit  a sum  not  exceeding  61.”  The 
tendency  to  indulge  in  such  practices  in  such  a 
place  can  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways : first,  by 
the  want  of  proper  recreative  grounds;  and 
secondly,  by  the  proximity  of  the  Cemetery 
Hotel.  The  cemetery  buildings  are  exceedingly 
good.  The  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  has  a neat 
little  tower,  looking,  perhaps,  a trifle  too  much 
like  a miniature  village  church  ; and  the  spire  of 
the  Protestant  Chapel  is  almost  double  the  height 
of  the  tower ; but  there  is  a pretty  bell-turret  to 
the  Dissenter’s  Chapel,  and  rich  metal  crestings 
to  them  all.  Many  of  the  tombstones  are  of  an 
excellent  character;  and  the  general  effect,  aided 
by  the  abundance  of  green  trees,  is  more  than 
usually  appropriate  and  pleasing. 

Our  task  would  not  be  complete  without  an 
examination  of  the  reservoirs.  The  farm-houses 
on  the  route  show  the  infectious  nature  of  the  bad 
example  set  in  the  town,  as  they  have  ditches  full 
of  black  fcecal  matter  round  them;  and  one  of  them 
has  the  addition  of  a lake  of  the  same  material 
close  to  the  door : while  Ribbleton  Moor,  likewise 
on  the  route,  is  undrained  and  swampy.  The  re- 
servoirs are  in  good  order,  except  that  theie  is  a 
weed  and  a fungus-like  leaf  growing  in  all  the 
crevices  of  the  stone  bottoms — probably  on  account 
of  their  not  having  been  cleaned  of  late  years. 

Facing  Preston,  on  our  return,  the  town  pre- 
sents a most  curious  aspect, — not  a bouse,  tower, 
or  spire  is  visible;  but  in  their  places  there  are 
countless  jets  of  dense  smoke  darting  up  in  the 
sky,  rocket  fashion,  and  these  dilfusing  into  heavy 
clouds  cast  a threatening  aspect  over  the  land- 
scape as  of  a coming  storm.  We  take  a different 
route  back  to  the  town ; but  there  arc  the  same 
pools  lying  in  the  farm-yards,  the  same  moisture 
in  the  ditches,  more  dung-meeis,  more  brick-kilns 
and  waste  places,  and  tracts  of  privy  stuff,  the  same 
proxitnity  of  piggeries  and  dwellings.  And  so  we 
get  back  to  Preston  through  Wignall-street,  in 
which  the  road  is  yet  unmade,  and  through  which 
the  filth  from  the  houses  flows  down  past  the  en- 
trance of  a beautiful  new  church  (St.  Luke’s),  and 
round  a corner  site  facing  the  west  end  of  it, 
where  there  is  a new  school,  designed  by  Mr. 
Carter.  A house  opposite  the  church  and  school 
and  the  roads  around  Napier’s  mills  do  their  best  to 
spoil  the  effect  of  both  with  their  disgraceful  negli- 
gence. We  learn  that  the  school  is  intended  by 
the  incumbent  of  St.  Luke’s,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Win- 
law,  for  the  Sunday  education  of  grown-up  peo- 
ple, and  is  only  part  of  a scheme  which  includes 
the  erection  of  another  school  and  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  suitable  playgrounds  for  the  young. 
The  absence  of  the  latter,  as  noticed  in  the  fore- 
going remarks,  leads  to  much  mischief:  it  is 
a great  feat  with  the  boys  to  throw  over  the 
church  spire,  and  hence  hundreds  of  quarries  are 
broken;  and  the  factory  windows  are  destroyed 
by  the  same  agency.  We  wish  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman all  success  in  his  great  endeavour.  With 
better  health  and  a better  education  other  careers 
w’ould  open  for  the  Preston  operatives,  who  now 
have  but  the  choice  of  entering  the  factory  or  tho 
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irniy.  The  enlisting  sergeant  will  tell  that  there 
ire  more  recruits  to  be  had  in  Preston  than  in 
iny  other  town  in  the  kingdom  ; but  they  are  so 
?eak  with  their  tea  and  bread  diet  that  it  takes 
wo  years  to  feed  them  up  to  be  soldiers.  Under 
heir  present  conditions,  the  men  of  Preston  are 
Id  at  forty;  at  forty-fire  they  are  “auld  and 
bne.” 

^ If  our  well-meant  words  have  any  effect,  the 
ising  generation  may  last  a little  longer. 


THE  EXHIBITION  BUILDING  AND 
MODERN  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  the  4th  instant, 
Ir.  Henry  Thomas  Hope  in  the  chair.  Captain  C. 
’hillpotts,  B.E.,  read  a paper  descriptive  of  the 
luilding  for  the  International  E-xhibition  of  1862, 
'hich  was  illustrated  by  a large  number  of  draw- 
Jgs  and  models.  When  it  was  concluded, 

Mr.  Henry  Ottley  begged  to  ask  one  question,  and 
) offer  a few  brief  remaiks.  As  this  building  was 
itended  to  be  permanent,  and  to  commemorate 
lie  genius  of  this  country  to  all  time;  as,  more- 
trer,  it  was  intended  to  challenge  the  criticisms  of 
le  artists  of  Europe;  he  wished  to  learn,  for  his 
wn  information  and  that  of  others,  whether  (see- 
ig  that  no  fewer  than  280  plans  were  sent  in  by 
•chitects  for  the  building  for  the  Exhibition  of 
351),  before  proceeding  to  the  erection  of  the 
resent  building,  any  architect  in  this  country 
as  invited  ^to  send  in  plans  for  that  structure, 

■ whether,  in  the  course  of  the  construction  of 
le  building,  any  architect  had  been  invited  to 
ye  advice  or  co-operation  in  the  matter.  Cap- 
in  Phillpotts  had  described,  in  eloquent  terms, 
le  architectural  features  of  the  building  j and,  with 
ference  to  the  south  front  in  the  Cromwell-road, 

) stated  that  certain  ignorant  persons  had  repre- 
nted  to  the  public  that  the  domes,  which  were 
■nsideredthe  most  beautiful  features  of  the  build- 
g,  were  not  to  be  seen  from  the  south  front, 
e (Mr.  Ottley)  felt  himself  personally  involved 
that  matter  of  ignorance.  He  was  the  means  of 
ving  some  information  to  the  public  through  the 
lustrated  London  Lews  as  to  the  intended  Exhi- 
tion  building;  and  he  took  pains,  as  far  as  pos- 
)le,  to  obtain  correct  information  as  to  what  the 
lilding  would  be.  Not  only  did  he  obtain  the 
rvices  of  the  artists  of  that  journal,  but  he  was 
rmitted  to  e-vamine  the  drawings  in  the  rooms 
the  Royal  Commissioners.  On  inspecting  those 
awings  he  saw  represented  a very  wide  front, 
th  two  domes,  one  on  each  side ; but,  calcu- 
dng  from  the  plan  of  the  huUdiug,  he  disco- 
red  that  these  domes  could  not  be  seen  within 
iistance  of  100  or  150  yards  from  the  front  of  the 
lilding ; therefore  the  including  those  domes  as 
rt  of  the  building  in  the  drawing  exhibited  in  the 
om  wasafalserepresentationofthe building.  He 

ited  that  fact  in  the  newspaper  he  had  referred 
; and,  therefore,  he  was  not  one  of  those  ignorant 
rsous  who  had  misrepresented  the  thing.  He 
gged  to  ask  Captain  Phillpotts  from  what  posi- 
)a  he  obtained  the  view  representing  one  of 
e domes  as  shown  in  the  drawing  before  them, 
lat  drawing  was  a very  pretty  thing  to  show  to 
meeting  or  to  circulate  in  papers.  It  was  fortu- 
.te  that  the  artist  was  not  restricted  to  the  narrow 
int  of  view  to  be  obtained  from  a street  60  or 
I feet  wide,  in  which  alone  the  south  front  could 
: seen.  The  view  now  represented  must  have 
en  taken  before  the  houses  were  erected,  or 
the  top  of  one  of  the  houses.  In  either  case 
: submitted  it  was  not  a fair  representation  to 
it  before  the  public. 

Mr,  Donald  said  be  thought  it  was  a great  pity 
at  the  view  did  not  include  the  houses  on  the 
iposite  side,  which  would  have  made  it  complete, 
le  trees  in  the  drawing  were  purely  ideal. 

Mr.  Dunn  would,  in  the  first  place,  tender  bis 
anks  to  Captain  Phillpotts  for  his  paper,  which 
ive  them  a great  deal  of  information  they 
d not  possess  before ; and  be  for  one  was  very 
ad  to  receive  it.  He  begged  to  pnt  a few 
lestions,  with  the  assurance  that  he  did  so  not 
3rn  any  unfriendly  spirit,  but  solely  from  a 
sire  to  obtain  information  on  those  points.  He 
3uld  ask  first — how  were  Captain  Fowke’s  de- 
jns  chosen  ? — that  was  to  say,  what  number  of 
ssigns  (if  any)  were  sent  in  besides  his,  and 
ider  what  circumstances  were  his  designs 
lected  ? What  had  been  paid  for  those  designs, 
id  what  further  sum  was  still  to  be  paid  ? What 
me  was  allowed  to  the  various  parties  to  make 
leir  tender  for  the  building  ? How  many  per- 
ns did  tender,  and  what  was  the  nature  of  their 
nders  ? Under  what  circumstances  was  the 
nder  of  the  present  contractors  accepted  ? Was 
true  that,  owing  to  wrong  calculations  as  to 
e strength  of  various  parts  of  the  building, 


those  parts  had  been  strengthened;  and  under 
what  circumstances  had  they  been  strengthened  ? 
Those  questions  had  been  brought  before  him  in 
various  w'ays;  and,  judging  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  contract  was  let,  added  to  the  questions 
raised  in  the  letter  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  on  the 
same  subject,  people  were  led  to  think  of  these 
things;  and  he  for  one  should  be  glad  to  have  a 
little  more  information  upon  them. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Wilson  said  he  doubted  whether  it 
was  within  the  province  of  this  meeting  to  dis- 
cuss arrangements  which  were  not  those  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  but  entirely  those  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners,  with  regard  to  this  building.  I6 
appeared  to  him,  however  much  they  might,  as 
a society  or  a body  of  the  public,  or  as  a num- 
Iser  of  architects,  be  interested  in  the  manner 
in  which  this  building  might  have  been  origi- 
nated, in  the  plans  adopted,  and  in  the  mode 
in  which  the  tenders  were  accepted,  yet  that 
these  were  matters  which  were  entirely  beynod . 
their  control;  and  therefore  he  thought  the 
discussion  of  those  subjects  was  quite  superfluous, 
and  could  lead  to  no  useful  result.  The  only 
effect  of  such  a discussion,  he  thought,  would  be 
to  raise  jealous  feelings  in  the  minds  of  some  who, 
no  doubt,  would  have  liked,  and  were  probably 
quite  competent,  to  take  part  in  the  preparation 
of  plans  as  well  as  in  the  making  of  contracts; 
but  he  felt  they  could  arrive  at  no  good  result 
from  the  discussion  of  those  subjects.  They 
must  look  at  the  thing  as  a Jait  accompli.  It 
was,  he  apprehended,  quite  open  to  them  to  take 
the  plans;  and,  where  they  discovered  faults,  it 
was  competent  for  them  to  point  them  out;  and, 
if  they  discovered  merits,  to  eulogise  them. 
Having  visited  the  building  last  Saturday,  and 
having  seen  those  of  1851  and  1855,  he  would  say 
he  was  not  a little  pleased  with  all  be  saw  in  the 
structure  now  in  course  of  erection.  There  was 
much  to  be  astonished  at,— first,  as  to  the  great 
amount  of  work  already  done ; and,  secondly,  as 
to  the  great  amount  of  work  still  to  be  done  j and 
which,  he  was  sanguine  enough  to  believe,  would 
be  completed  by  the  time  specified,  and  that  the 
Exhibition  itself  would  be— what  he  was  sure 
they  all  heartUy  wished  it  might  be— a great 
success. 

Mr.  Henry  Cole,  C.B.,  said  the  gentleman  who 
spoke  first  had  inquired  if  any  architect  bad  been 
consulted  in  the  preparation  of  the  plans  for  this 
building.  He  came  prepared  to  hear  that  ques- 
tion asked ; and  in  return  he  would  ask  that  gen- 
tleman to  have  the  kindness  to  define  what  an 
architect  is.  He  had  taken  some  pains  to  find 
out ; and  he  confessed  himself  rather  puzzled.  He 
had  gone  to  past  times,  in  order  to  ascertain  who 
had  built  some  of  the  most  striking  buildings  in 
Europe,  and  to  find  out  whether  they  were  or 
were  not  architects  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  was  understood.  He  would  pass  over  some 
of  those  buildings  and  builders  rapidly,  in  order 
that  the  gentleman  might  satisfy  himself  whether 
or  not  they  were  built  by  architects.  In  the  first 
place,  they  had  the  exquisite  belfry  of  Giotti,  at 
ilorence,  who  was  bred  a shepherd,  and  became  a 
painter,  and  subsequently  an  architect;  but  he 
found  no  facts  to  substantiate  that  he  was  brought 
up  professionally  as  an  “ architect.^’  He  next  took 
Brunelleschi,  the  inventor  of  domes,  who  was 
originally  a goldsmith ; after  that  a sculptor;  then 
a painter.  He  then  became  enamoured  of  con- 
struction; and  as  a self-taught  architect  built  the 
dome  of  Florence,  the  constructive  principles  of 
which  were  adopted  by  Michelangelo  in  St.  Peter’s 
at  Rome.  He  had  never  heard  that  Michelangelo 
himself  was  ever  articled  in  a professional  archi- 
tect’s office.  He  began  his  career  as  a sculptor, 
was  eminent  as  a painter,  and  subsequently  took 
up  with  architecture  aud  military  engineering. 
Braraanti,  he  dared  say,  had  been  heard  of.  He 
began  as  a painter,  and  subsequently  erected  a 
great  part  of  the  Vatican : hence  he  had  been 
called  an  “ architect.”  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was 
in  the  first  instance  eminent  as  a mathematician, 
then  as  a modeller,  then  became  a painter  : subse- 
quently he  wrote  some  poetry,  and  afterwards  be- 
came a water  and  military  engineer,  and  in  the 
latter  capacity  defended  a number  of  the  strong 
posts  of  Italy.  Subsequently  he  erected  a number 
of  buildings,  and  became  what  was  called  an 
“architect.”  Palladio — a name  which  he  had  no 
donbt  heard  of — began  as  a geometrician  ■ he  never 
heard  that  he  served  his  time  to  an  architect : he 
had  no  systematic  education  in  that  profession  ; 
and  yet  he  erected  buildings  which  made  him  re- 
uowned.  San  Gallo,  another  eminent  constructor, 
began  as  a sculptor,  and  subsequently  became  an 
“ architect.”  He  supposed  the  questioner  had  also 
heard  the  name  of  Inigo  Jones:  be  began  as  a 
carpenter,  afterwards  he  became  a landscape 


painter,  and  met  with  patrons  who  sent  him  to 
Italy,  where  he  turned  his  carpentering  to  good 
account,  learned  to  erect  buildings,  and  became 
an  architect.”  They  bad  all  beard  the  name  of 
Wren.  He  (Mr.  Cole)  should  like  to  challenge 
anybody  to  show  that  he  was  an  architect  in  the 
sense  in  which  they  understood  it.  He  was  very 
ingenious  in  making  mechanical  toys.  He  was  a 
professor  of  mathematics  at  the  University  of 
Oxford.  He  happened  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
Crown  Surveyor  of  the  time;  who,  having  got 
into  difficulties  with  a building  under  his  charge 
consulted  Wren;  and  Wren,  not  being  a profes- 
sional architect,  gave  him  sound  advice,  which  led 
to  his  stepping  into  the  place  of  his  friend;  and 
he  erected  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  against  much 
architectural  advice:  hence  posterity  called  him 
an  ‘architect,”  and  it  was  commonly  supposed 
that  he  was  well  entitled  to  that  appellation. 
Then  there  was  another  person  following  him— 
Vanbrugh.  They  knew  that  he  covered  England 
with  a great  number  of  buildings,  but  bo  had  no 
professional  education  as  an  architect.  However, 
some  people  thought  that  he  had  a special  genius 
for  building.  He  built  Castle  Howard,  Bleu- 
heim,  and  other  mansions.  The  next  most  emi- 
nent name  that  occurred  to  him — coming  now  to 
modern  times — was  that  of  Sir  Charles  Barry,  for 
whose  talent  he  had  much  respect.  Now  he  fancied 
that  Sir  Charles  was  what  is  called  a real,  pro- 
fessionally-bred architect.  Sir  Charles  Barry’s 
works  they  all  knew : as  to  whether  or  not  his 
Houses  of  Parliament  were  a great  success,  the 
world  was  divided  in  opinion  : some  thought  them 
all  wrong : others  thought  them  approximating 
to  right.  But  of  this  point  there  could  bo  no 
question  : having  been  deputed  to  build  Houses 
of  Parliament,  in  which  people  should  be  able 
especially  to  bear,  and  talk,  or  parley,  he  did  nob 
succeed  in  making  rooms  in  which  people  could 
bear  fairly  well,  if  at  all.  Sir  Cuarles  Barry  was 
also  deputed  to  make  a picture  gallery  for  Lord 
Ellesmere.  He  had  made  a pretty  architectural 
building,  but  unluckily  not  a picture  gallery,  as 
neither  by  day  nor  by  night  could  the  pictures  in 
it  be  well  seen.  He  was,  however,  an  eminent 
professional  architect;  and,  notwithstanding  his 
great  reputation,  the  military  engineer  whose  con- 
struction was  now  before  them  had  been  consulted 
how  to  make  Sir  Charles  Barry’s  picture  gallery 
suitable  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed. 
When  it  was  decided  what  was  an  “architect,” 
be  (Mr.  Cole)  would  answer  the  other  questions 
which  had  been  put  by  the  same  gentleman,  who 
did  not  appear  to  know  the  difference  between  a 
perspective  drawing  and  a geometrical  elevation. 
That  gentleman  inquired  if  any  architect  bad 
been  consulted.  Not  using  the  term  as  meaning 
men  who  were  great  sculptors,  painters,  engineers, 
or  constructors,  but  gentlemen  who  had  served 
a certain  amount  of  apprenticeship  in  an  archi- 
tect’s office,  be  believed  none  of  the  latter  were 
consulted  with  reference  to  the  plans  of  the  build- 
ing now  in  course  of  erection  at  Kensington. 
They  were,  however,  very  largely  consulted  in 
1651;  and,  owing  to  the  amount  of  time  consumed 
in  those  consultations,  the  Exhibition  was  nearly 
rendered  impossible.  In  1850  the  whole  world 
was  invited  to  send  in  plans  for  the  building,  and 
no  fewer  than  280  designs  were  sent  in.  A build- 
ing committee  of  six  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
the  day  was  appointed  to  make  a selection  from 
these  designs.  Sir  Charles  Barry,  Mr.  Cockerell, 
and  Mr.  Donaldson  formed  the  architectural 
section  of  that  committee;  whilst  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Stephenson,  Mr.  Brunei,  and  Sir  William 
Cubitt  composed  the  engineering  section.  These 
gentlemen  were  elected  a building  committee,  to 
see  what  they  could  do  with  these  230  plans. 
They  sat  upon  these  designs  for  seven  months:  at 
last  they  came  to  a conclusion  that  none  of  them 
were  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  the  Exhibition. 
They  then  made,  or  caused  to  be  made,  a design 
of  their  own.  These  six  gentlemen,  somehow  or 
other,  by  a process  which  he  knew,  but  would  not 
detail,  prepared  a design,  of  which  a drawing  was 
now  on  the  walls ; and  he  should  he  glad  if  it 
could  be  raised  up  to  a position  in  the  room  where 
it  could  be  appreciated.  At  last,  three  most 
emiuent  architects,  and  the  three  best  engineers 
of  the  day,  published  plans  and  a design,  and 
there  it  was.  [The  display  of  the  design  occa- 
sioned considerable  merriment !]  That  (con- 
tinued Mr.  Cole)  was  the  design  which  came  out 
of  the  brains  of  280  gentlemen  of  all  Europe, 
batched  by  the  united  ability  of  six  of  the  most 
emiuent  architects  and  engineers  this  country 
afforded.  They  bad  only  to  refer  to  the  records 
of  Parliament  to  know  how  it  was  received.  The 
question  came  incidentally  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  a division  was  taken  whether  that 
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desien  should  he  erected  in  Hyde  Park  or  not. 
Sament,  the  press,  and  the  whole  country,  was 
sndns  “Okno  account  let  us  have  that  des.gn, 
aSi  dVt  cut  up  the  park  with  a bnck-and- 
mortar  erection.”  Ho  happened  to  ^t,  during 
ttat  dehate,  hy  the  side  of  Sir  Charles  Barry  who 
said,  “ Don’t  think  that  is  my  design ; I wash  my 
hands  of  it.”  Afterwards  he  met  one  of  tne  en- 
gineering members  of  the  committee  m the  lobby, 
who  said,  “Don’t  hold  me  responsible  for  that 
design.”  The  day  following  he  met  another,  who 
said  “I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.”  In  fact, 
every  one  of  those  six  gentlemen  who  were  sup- 
posed to  have  anything  to  do  with  that 
pudiated  any  responsibility  with  regard  to  it.  Ihe 
result  was,  as  they  were  aware,  that,  at  the  eleventh 
hour.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  came  forward  with  a 
design,  hut  nobody  would  venture  to  say  that  gen- 
tleman was  a professional  “architect.”  At  a period 
when  it  was  doubtful  if  Hyde  Park  would  be  used 
or  not,  and  if  a suitable  design  could  be  furnished 
by  any  architect.  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  came  forward 
with  bis  glass  conservatory.  His  proposal  was 
adopted,  carried  out  with  brilliant  success,  and  it 
certainly  was  highly  conducive  to  the  success  of 
the  Exhibition.  Now,  instead  of  the  wisdom  of 
280  gentlemen  ready  to  contribute  their  brains  in 
competition  from  all  Europe,  instead  of  the  six 
eminent  architects  and  engineers  who  acted  as 
the  committee,  the  Exhibition  building  of  1851 
was  designed  by  a gentleman  who  was  known  as 
a horticulturist.  They  must  all  admit  his  was^  a 
highly  successful  building.  It  got  the  Commis- 
sioners out  of  difficulty,  and  every  one  was  rejoiced 
now  to  find  it  re-erected  at  Sydenham  j but  it  was 
not  the  work  of  any  professional  architect.  Capt. 
Fowke,  who  had  the  highest  constructive  ability- 
amounting  to  genius— had  been  employed  as 
secretary  to  the  Paris  Exhibition.  He  had  built 
the  National  Gallery  at  Dublin,  and  designed  the 
Industrial  Museum  of  Scotland : he  bad  also  been 
employed  in  laying  out  the  ground  plan  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Kensington.  That 
ground,  almost  from  its  first  purchase,  was  viewed 
as  providing  a home  for  future  exhibitions. 
Nothing,  therefore,  was  more  natural  than  that 
in  laying  out  the  ground  he  should  have  made 
provision  for  the  site  of  the  future  Exhibition. 
Accordingly,  when  the  Royal  Commissioners  for 
18G2  entered  upon  their  functions,  Capt.  Fowke 
had  plans  ready.  He  (Mr.  Cole)  supposed  the 
most  partial  advocates  of  architects  and  competi- 
tion would  not  contend  that  the  process  of  1851 
ought  to  have  been  repeated  as  regarded  the 
building  for  1862.  Was  all  Europe  to  be  again 
invited  ? Were  seven  months  to  bo  lost  ? Was 
a building  committee  of  the  most  eminent  archi- 
tects and  engineers  to  he  again  appointed,  to  end 
in  another  horticulturist  coming  forward  with 
another  Crystal  Palace  ? He  should  say  that, 
having  gone  through  that  amount  of  experience 
with  competition  amongst  architects,  a different 
lesson  .was  taught-  On  the  contrary,  having  a 
proposed  building  which  answered  the  purposes 
admirably — having  no  time  nor  money  to  lose — 
common  sense  said,  adopt  it.  He  would  briefly 
state  what  this  building  would  he.  He  would 
challenge  any  architect,  English  or  foreign,  ever 
to  have  erected  such  a satisfactory  picture-gallery 
as  would  next  year  be  shown  to  the  whole  of 
Europe.  The  gentleman  who  spoke  first  alluded 
to  his  connection  with  the  Illustrated  London 
News;  and  he  (Mr.  Cole)  saw  in  that  paper 
a most  comical  question  asked  about  picture 
galleries.  Somebody  had  asserted  that  picture 
galleries  should  be  lighted  from  the  topj  so 
this  paper  said,  thereupon,  “ What  a mono- 
tony ! Why  not  light  from  the  sides  ? How 
pleasant  it  would  be,  to  look  out  of  the  win- 
dows.” But  that  was  not  the  suitable  thing  for 
pictures.  If  they  wanted  to  exhibit  pictures  they 
must  have  walls  on  which  to  hang  them,  and 
special  means  of  lighting  to  show  them.  It 
might  be  very  pleasant  to  look  out  of  the  windows; 
but  he  did  not  think,  in  this  case,  to  look  out 
upon  the  building  called  “ the  Boilers”  would  be 
a particularly  pleasing  picture,  and  worth  the 
sacrifice  of  hanging-space.  At  all  events,  if  they 
wanted  a picture-gallery,  they  must  have  walls  to 
hang  the  pictures  on;  and  common  sense  said  they 
ought  to  light  a picture-gallery  so  that  the  pic- 
tures could  be  seen.  He  put  forth  his  challenge 
with  unhesitating  confidence,  that  no  architect 
had  ever  yet  erected  a picture-gallery  in  this 
country  or  in  Europe  which  would  match  that  of 
Captain  Fowke  next  year;  and  he  ventured  to 
say  that  the  whole  of  Europe  would  pronounce 
that  gallery  to  be  the  finest  ever  seen.  That  was 
what  a military  engineer  would  do, — a gentleman 
who,  according  to  the  precedents  he  had  shown, 
was  no  architect.  Further  than  that,  they 


would  have  a building  which  would  not  Ic^, 
lass  building  must  more  or  less.  He 
was  a great  admirer  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
but  he  confessed  it  was  a building  which  he 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a conservatory: 
to  talk  of  it  as  a building  suitable  for  all  other 
purposes,  he  thought,  was  going  too  far.  It 
could  not  be  suitable  for  a picture  gallery,  for  the 
directors  had  made  one  within  it.  _ In  the  present 
building  they  would  have  a space  in  the  nave  ^- 
ceedingly  well  lighted,  but  from  the  sides.  He 
could  go  through  all  the  different  points  of  objec- 
tion taken,  and  answer  them,  hut  he  should  weary 
the  meeting  by  so  doing.  He  would  conclude  by 
saying  this : having  had  some  experience  in  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  having  had  something  to  do 
with  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  having  observed 
the  construction  of  the  present  building,  he  would 
say,  if  the  guarantors  and  commissioners  desired 
to  have  a building  which  should  be  a common- 
sense  building,  and  not  to  outrun  the  constable  as 
to  expense— which  had  been  the  case  with  some 
public  buildings — if  they  w’anted  a thing  treated 
according  to  the  principles  of  common  sense,  ful- 
filling the  objects  for  which  it  was  intended— they 
would  have  in  the  building  next  year  those  objects 
realized  to  a greater  extent  than  had  been  the 
case  in  any  Exhibition  building  which  had  ever 
yet  been  erected. 

Mr.  Ottley  claimed  to  reply  to  the  observations 
of  Mr.  Cole,  but  the  chairman  ruled  he  was  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  Marsh  Nelson  suggested  the  adjournment 
of  the  discussion,  in  order  to  give  the  members  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  plans  and  drawings, 
and  also  to  give  an  occasion  on  which  to  reply  to 
the  very  ingenious  speech  of  Mr.  Colo.  Ho  was 
but  a humble  member  of  the  profession  of  archi- 
tects ; but  as  Mr.  Cole  had  thought  proper  to  vilify 
that  body,  he  should  move  an  adjournment  of  the 
discussion,  even  if  the  chairman  had  not  ruled  as 
he  had  done,  which  ruling  he  thought  exceedingly 
unfair. 

The  chairman  threw  himself  upon  the  protec- 
tion of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Nelson  (amidst  loud  cries  of  order)  pro- 
ceeded to  remark  that  the  society  would  not  per- 
form its  duty  \inles8  it  afforded  full  opportunity 
for  the  discussion  of  so  important  a subject  as  this; 
which,  he  contended,  ought  not  to  be  passed  over 
in  a single  evening.  An  additional  reason  for  an 
adjournment,  he  submitted,  was  offered  by  the 
fact  of  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather  on 
Saturday  last  for  properly  viewing  the  building. 

Sir  Thomas  Phillips  (chairman  of  the  council) 
would  address  a few  observations  to  the  meeting, 
because  he  could  not  help  thinking  they  had  for- 
gotten, to  some  extent,  the  object  the  council  had 
in  view  in  presenting  to  the  members  a description 
of  the  building  for  the  Exhibition  of  1862.  Any 
fair  criticism  of  the  building  itself  would  be  a per- 
fectly legitimate  subject  for  the  meeting ; but  they 
had  no  right  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  acts  of 
gentlemen  who  were  not  before  them,  viz., — the 
royal  commissioners  for  1862.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  those  gentlemen  had  undertaken  an 
extremely  onerous,  an  extremely  anxious,  and  an 
extremely  difficult  duty,  at  the  request  of  this 
society, — they  were  a body  called  into  existence  by 
the  society  itself ; that  selection  having  been  con- 
curred in  by  the  numerous  persons  who  had  joined 
in  the  guarantee  fund.  Those  gentlemen  had  un- 
dertaken the  duties  of  commissioners  for  the  Ex- 
hibition of  1862 ; and  they  had  done  so  upon  the 
thorough  understanding  that  they  were  to  be  ab- 
solute,— that  they  were  themselves  to  be  the  sole 
judges  of  the  course  to  he  taken;  and  it  would 
never  do  for  the  society  now  to  set  themselves  up 
as  judges  over  those  to  whom  they  had  delegated 
such  absolute  power,  and  to  express  opinions  unfa- 
vourable to  the  course  they  were  pursuing. 
The  council  of  the  society  simply  desired 
to  present  to  the  members  a description  of  the 
building  for  the  Exhibition  of  1862.  It  was 
thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  them  to 
know  all  that  was  being  done  to  carry  out  that 
great  enterprise,  but  it  would  never  do  for  the 
society  to  say  to  the  commissioners ; — “ You  ought 
to  have  pursued  a different  course ; you  ought  to 
have  invited  competition  in  the  plans  for  the 
building ; and  you  ought  not  to  have  entrusted 
Captain  Fowke  with  the  execution  of  the  works.’' 
The  royal  commissioners  were  not  before  them  in 
any  way.  The  motives  for  their  conduct  they 
knew  not. 

Mr.  Sowerby  agreed  with  Sir  Thomas  Phillips, 
that  they  had  departed  from  the  proper  objects  to 
be  discussed.  The  thing  to  be  considered  was  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  building  itself.  With 
regard  to  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  be  was  present 
when  that  building  was  discussed  before  the  In- 


stitution of  Civil  Engineers but  they  must  remem' 
her  that  there  was  a great  difference  between  the 
Exhibition  of  1851  and  that  of  1862 ; inasmuch  as 
at  the  former  period  the  whole  question  was  i 
novelty,  and  it  was  difficult  to  hit  upon  a design  tc 
sxiit  such  a purpose.  He  was  amongst  the  visitors 
to  the  building  on  Satxirday ; and  his  first  impreS' 
sion  was  that  it  (was  not  equal  to  that  of  1851 , 
and  bethought  it  would  have  been  well  if  ths 
council  had  called  upon  the  architects  of  this  anc 
other  countries  to  supply  designs  for  the  building 
of  1862.  If  this  had  been  done  he  had  no  doubt 
a great  improvement  would  have  been  shown  ovei 
the  designs  of  1851 ; particularly  as  to  mechanica 
contrivances  and  appliances. 

Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood,  F.R.S. 
said,  the  period  has  now  arrived  for  proposing  £ 
vote  of  thanks  to  Captain  Phillpotts  for  his  paper 
for  the  large  amount  of  information  he  had  com 
muuicated,  and  for  the  great  delight  which  hac 
been  aflbrded  to  most  present.  Whatever  differ 
ence  of  opinion  existed  as  to  whether  or  not  ii 
was  possible  that  a better  building  could  have 
been  designed,  they  should  at  all  events  have  £ 
building  well  fitted  for  the  purposes  for  which  i\ 
had  been  constructed, — a building  a portion  o 
which  would  be  permanent,  and  which,  therefore 
could  not  be  brought  into  comparison  with  tin 
building  of  1851,  which  was  never  intended  to  bi 
permanent.  They  would  also  have  that  building 
constructed  iu  a very  short  space  of  time,  and  ui 
what  seemed  to  him  an  inconceivably  small  amoun 
of  expense,  when  they  saw  the  extent  of  the 
building  itself,  and  the  very  handsome  and  orna 
mental  features  which  existed  in  the  two  domes 
themselves  of  dimensions  such  as  had  never  ye 
been  erected  in  any  part  of  the  civilised  world.  A 
that  late  hour  of  the  evening  he  should  be  ver 
brief  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  gallan 
captain  for  his  able  paper;  but  he  could  not  si 
down  after  the  painful  observations  which  hai 
been  made  with  reference  to  the  decision  fron 
the  chair,  without  bearing  witness,  as  one  wb 
had  sat  for  some  time  in  the  House  of  CommonE 
that  it  was  a thing  unheard  of  in  public  debate  fo 
any  person  to  address  a meeting  twice,  except  th 
proposer  of  the  original  motion,  who  had  a righ 
to  reply. 

Mr.  Nelson  said  that  an  explanation  wa 
allowed. 

Sir  W.  Page  Wood. — The  only  explanatioi 
allowed  was  this : if  a speaker  was  stated  by  an; 
person  who  answered  him  to  have  said  somethini 
which  be  did  not  say,  he  had  a right  to  get  u 
and  say,  “ I did  not  say  that,”  and  that  was  a] 
the  reply  he  could  make ; and  though  it  was  un 
pleasant — and  be  had  himself  suffered  it — to  ge 
up  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  make  a spcect 
and  afterwards  hear  one’s  arguments  twisted  al 
manner  of  ways,  and,  as  it  might  be  thoughi 
perverted — yet,  if  the  reply  fell  short  of  makinj 
a speaker  say  anything  he  did  not  say,  then  h 
must  sit  still  and  bear  it,  without  the  possibillt; 
of  making  a counter  statement.  It  was  obvious 
if  there  was  no  such  rule  of  debate,  they  migh 
sit  there  an  unlimited  time.  He  felt  it  due  t 
the  chairman  to  state  this ; because  in  no  assembl 
had  he  ever  heard  it  said  that  the  gentleman  pre 
siding  was  unfair  in  the  decision  he  gave.  Tha 
was  a remark  which  ought  never  to  be  made,  am 
he  had  never  before  heard  it  in  any  meeting  c 
any  description. 

Mr.  William  Hawes  had  great  pleasure  i: 
seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  which  had  been  pro 
posed  by  Sir  W.  Page  Wood.  He  regarded  tbi 
building,  not  so  much  as  an  architectural  structur 
or  beautiful  design,  but  as  coming  near  to  perfec 
tion  in  suitability  for  the  object  for  which  it  wa 
intended  ; and  he  believed  it  would  be  an  entir 
success,  in  placing  before  the  visitors,  in  the  bes 
manner,  not  only  the  £xrts  of  this  and  other  cour 
tries,  hut  their  manufactures  and  the  results  c 
their  commerce.  It  was  not  to  be  looked  at  as  a 
architectural  building,  for  it  bad  no  pretensions  t 
be  such.  No  building  rapidly  erected  as  this  wa 
could  have  that  pretension ; but  it  had  the  pre 
tension  of  being  a building  well  adapted  to  th 
purposes  for  which  it  was  to  be  employed.  If  tha 
were  the  case,  they,  as  a society,  ought  to  feel  tha 
they  bad  promoted  a great  object. 

Several  other  gentlemen  having  briefly  addresse 
the  meeting,  the  vote  of  thanks  was  cfirrie 
unanimously.  

To  Clean  Patnt. — Smear  a piece  of  flannel  i 
common  whiting,  mixed  to  the  consistency  of  con 
mon  paste  in  warm  water.  Rub  the  surface  1 
be  cleaned  quite  briskly,  and  wash  off  with  pui 
cold  water.  Grease  spots  will,  in  this  way,  I 
almost  instantly  removed,  as  well  as  other  filtl 
and  the  paint  retain  its  brilliancy  unimpaired. 
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THE  LATE  SIR  CHARLES  BARRA’  AND 
MR.  COLE. 

SiE, — I have  read  with  pain  and  regret  the 
’emarks  made  by  Mr.  Cole  at  the  meeting  of  the 
iociety  of  Arts  on  the  4th  instant. 

Mr.  Cole  began  by  e.’spressing  ignorance  as  to 
phat  an  architect  was.  There  is  much  ignorance 
n the  world,  and  I have  even  heard  of  persons 
pho  are  not  aware  of  the  qualifications  necessary 
o enable  their  fortunate  possessors  to  climb  to 
he  head  of  a Government  Department.  I will 
Gave  it  to  others  to  enlighten  Mr.  Cole’s  ignorance, 
lut  I must  suggest  to  him  that  he  would  have  done 
letter  to  have  confined  his  speech  to  the  matters 
lefore  him  rather  than  have  tried  to  stifle  the 
irst  whispers  of  criticism  on  Captain  Fowke’s 
uilding  by  an  attack  on  one  who  is  no  longer  able 
0 defend  himself,  whose  loss  is  so  recent  and  so 
eeply  lamented,  and  whose  memory  a whole 
irofession  agreed  to  honour. 

I do  not  contend  that  the  new  palace  at  West* 
ainster,  of  which  Mr.  Cole  spoke  so  sneeringly, 
3 perfect.  Perfection,  according  to  him,  has  not 
et  migrated  from  Kensington;  but  when  all  the 
ircumstances  under  which  the  new  palace  was 
rected  are  borne  in  mind,  I am  content  to  cbal- 
mge  for  it  the  verdict  of  posterity.  Few  can  ever 
now  a tithe  of  the  difficulties,  anxieties,  and  em- 
arrassments  with  which  my  father  had  to  con- 
end  for  half  a lifetime,  or  how  the  treatment  he 
eceived  with  reference  to  his  great  work  embit- 
ered  the  evening  of  his  life,  and  helped  to  con- 
ign  him  to  a premature  grave. 

The  case  of  Bridgewater  House  Gallery,  cited 
y Mr,  Cole,  was  peculiar.  Not  only  had  the 
ictures  to  be  considered,  but  a grand  suite  of 
3oms  had  to  be  provided  for  festive  occasions, 
[y  father  always  considered  the  lighting  of  the 
allery  (which  he  left  unfinished),  as  an  experi- 
leut  only ; and  there  is  among  his  drawings  a 
esign  which  he  prepared  to  obtain  a perfect 
ght,  at  small  expense,  and  without  sacrifice  of 
rchitectural  effect. 

I have  no  doubt  that  Captain  Fowke  is  an 
ble  engineer  officer,  fully  impressed  with  his  pre- 
mt  great  responsibility,  and  that  hewasno  party  to 
fr,  Cole’s  attack.  In  carrying  on  his  great  work, 
e must  have  become  fully  conscious  that  a repu- 
ition  in  art  must  be  obtained  by  desert,  and  that 

is  only  among  the  booths  of  a country  fair  that 
nknown  heroes  become  celebrities  with  an  igno- 
int  public,  in  consequence  of  the  discordant 
■aying  of  a brass  band.  Edwaed  M,  Baert. 


ON  ENTERING  ARCHITECTURAL 
PRACTICE.* 

The  subject  which  I am  to  bring  before  you 
one  of  which  one  or  other  aspect  can  hardly 
11  to  interest  all  the  members  of  an  archi- 
ictural  society  entirely  composed  of  young  men. 
Id  are  met  to  e.xchange  ideas  about  entering 
ito  architectural  practice  ; a step  which  to  some 
F us  is  prospective ; which  probably  others  of  us 
re  now  actually  taking ; while  some  of  us  have  to 
•ok  back  upon  it  as  recently  accomplished. 

None  of  us,  however  recent  our  entrance  upon 
course  of  preparation  for  the  architectural  pro- 
sssion,  ought  to  be  indifferent  to  actual  practice 
3 the  ultimate  aim  of  our  present  studies ; and, 
a the  other  hand,  none  of  us  are,  I think,  so  long 
stablisbed  in  practice  as  to  have  quite  forgotten 
ae  hopes  and  fears,  the  struggles  and  disappoint- 
lents,  the  difficulties  and  the  successes  of  that 
nportant  crisis.  I propose,  therefore,  to  say  first 
few  words  upon  the  course  of  training,  the 
atural  qualities,  and  the  educational  accomplish- 
lents  requisite  before  entering  active  responsible 
ractice ; secondly,  to  make  some  observations 
pon  the  act  of  commencing  practice  endways  of 
btaining  business;  and  lastly,  I mean  to  venture 
few  suggestions,  subject  to  the  corrections  of 
ly  professional  brethren,  upon  how  to  transact 
usiness  when  it  has  been  got,  and  more  particu* 
irlyupon  how  to  act  in  carrying  out  the  earliest 
ommissions  obtained. 

The  nature  of  the  subject  will,  to  some  extent, 
reclude  me  from  taking  the  highest  and  broadest 
lews  of  our  profession  as  an  art,  and  will  limit  us 
Imost  entirely  to  considering  it  as  a “ practice,” 
r,  in  other  words,  a business ; and  as  I wish  to 
ive  as  much  practical  value  to  this  paper  as  I can, 
ou  will  pardon  my  dwelling  upon  comparatively 
mall  details  in  many  instances.  You  must  also 
lardon  me  if,  in  order  to  impress  these  details  on 
'our  minds,  I employ  somewhat  homely  illustra- 
ions.  If,  however,  here  and  there  I haverecourse 
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to  an  old  saw  or  a familiar  proverb,  I shall  make 
no  apologies;  for  there  is  no  form  of  speech  in 
which  so  much  portable  wisdom  is  concentrated  as 
in  an  old  proverb. 

I begin,  then,  by  saying  that  no  one  ought  to 
enter  an  architect’s  office  as  an  articled  pupil,  and 
pay  a premium  for  being  introduced  to  the  pro- 
fession, who  has  not  a reasonably  fair  prospect  of 
being  able,  sooner  or  later,  to  practise  on  his  own 
account ; and  if  any  gentleman  present  who 
is  actually  a pupil  makes  up  his  mind  from  what 
he  bears  to-night  that  he  can  never  hope  to  succeed 
in  practice,  and  must  always  remain  an  assistant, 
I would  strongly  advise  him  to  try  and  get  his 
friends  to  transfer  him  to  some  other  line  of  busi- 
ness without  loss  of  time.  This  does  not,  how- 
ever, mean  that  a young  man  ought  to  abandon  his 
profession  because  he  feels  just  now  as  if  he  will 
never  like  to  practise  it.  To  many,  perhaps  to 
most  young  men,  there  comes,  at  some  time  or 
other,  a period  of  dislike  to  the  profession  they 
have  chosen ; and  that  dislike  often  exists  strongly 
in  men  who  a few  years  later  are  enthuslastic^ly 
fond  of  the  very  same  profession,  and  brilliantly 
successful  in  it.  I tell  you,  therefore,  that  it  is 
not  a sufficient  reason  for  a man  to  abandon  his 
calling  because  he  has  taken  a dislike  to  it,  so  long 
as  he  feels  that  if  he  could  but  work  round  to  like 
it  he  might  fairly  expect  to  sncceed. 

There  are  youths  who  enter  offices,  not  so  much 
as  regularly  articled  pupils,  to  go  through  a long 
course  of  study,  but  as  junior  clerks,  and  to  whom 
the  position  and  salary  of  an  architect’s  assistant 
may  be  a better  thing  than  they  could  hope  for 
elsewhere.  What  I have  said,  of  course,  does  not 
apply  to  such ; but  it  does  apply,  and  very  strongly 
I think,  to  all  those  of  some  little  social  standing, 
and  accustomed  to  comfortable  circumstances,  who 
are  regularly  articled  to  architects. 

Responsible  practice  being  then  the  thing  for  all 
or  nearly  all  of  us  to  look  forward  to,  from  first 
entering  an  office  j much  of  what  preparation  and 
training  are  requisite  may  be  sufficiently  gathered 
from  subsequent  parts  of  this  paper,  where  I shall 
try  to  describe  what  an  architectural  student 
ought  to  have  made  himself  before  he  enters  prac- 
tice, and  what  he  will  have  to  do;  but  I will  here 
briefly  refer  to  a few  of  the  things  which  a good 
architect  requires  to  kuow  and  to  be,  and  which 
a student  must  constantly  aim  at. 

The  profession  of  an  architect  demands  of  a 
man’s  moral  nature  that  he  shall  be  upright,  that 
he  shall  be  firm,  that  he  shall  be  prudent,  and,  to 
some  extent,  that  he  shall  be  brave.  It  requires, 
among  intellectual  qualities  and  habits  of  mind, 
first  and  chiefly,  great  industry,  then  a plentiful 
share  of  plain  common  sense — a turn  for  drawing 
— a certain  amount  of  ingenuity — good  taste,  and 
quickness  of  perception.  As  to  an  architect’s 
education,  he  requires  to  be  generally  at  least  well 
educated,  and  he  cannot  possibly  bo  too  highly 
so ; and  in  all  that  relates  to  the  use  of  the  pencil 
and  to  his  profession  he  ought  to  be  accomplished. 
Lastly,  in  habits  he  must  be  a man  of  business,  an 
artist,  and  a workman;  and  in  mind,  manners, 
feeliugs,  and’actions,  in  fact  in  everything,  a gen- 
tleman by  nature  and  by  culture. 

If  to  these  qualities  there  be  added  a brilliant 
genius,  so  much  the  better ; but  it  is  so  rarely  tbe 
case  that  what  is  called  genius  results  iu  anything 
better  than  a flippant  disregard  of  all  study  and 
all  rule,  and  in  unreliable  and  fitful  skill  in  some 
isolated  department,  with  corresponding  neglect 
of  other  parts  of  the  profession,  that  I am  far 
from  anxious  that  any  of  you  should  suppose  him- 
self a genius,  or  value  himself  highly  upon  that 
distinction  if  he  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  has 
fallen  to  his  lot:  remember  tbe  fable  of  the  hare 
and  the  tortoise. 

Some  of  the  characteristics  I have  named  can- 
not be  acquired,  where  at  least  the  germs  of  them 
do  not  naturally  exist.  If  you  have  no  natural 
capacity  for  drawing,  for  example,  and  discover 
that  after  repeated  efforts  you  cannot  acquire  a 
mastery  over  the  pencil,  you  had  better  give  up 
architecture.  In  the  same  way,  I think  a fellow 
with  no  ingenuity,  who  had  never  contrived  any- 
thing in  his  life;  who  had  never  as  a boy  or  youth 
designed  and  made  a mousetrap  or  a steam- 
engine  ; or  made  models  of  stage-coaches,  or  Punch 
and  Judy,  or  invented  the  perpetual  motion,  or 
contrived  a turning-lathe,  or  an  electrical  ma- 
chine,— in  short,  one  who  had  shown  no  traces  of 
the  inventive  and  constructive  faculty, — would  do 
well  to  hesitate  as  to  his  chance  of  success  when 
thrown  upon  his  own  resources  to  devise  means  of 
meeting  difficulties  and  emergencies,  or  to  design 
buildings. 

The  same  observations  will  partly  apply  to  one 
or  two  other  qualities  I have  named ; but  the  larger 
portion  are  so  entirely  matters  of  habit,  while  even 
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the  natural  qualifications  are  capable  of  improve- 
ment by  exercise  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  I have 
no  hesitation  in  recommending  them  all  to  you  for 
cultivation. 

Particularly  cultivate  industry — work  hard,  and 
work  often.  Do  not  work  constantly,  for  that 
will  be  bad  for  you : do  not  work  listlessly — that 
will  be  even  worse;  but  work  energetically,  and 
with  concentration  of  mind  during  the  time  you 
devote  to  work;  and,  when  you  want  to  relax,  do 
so,  not  by  falling  into  a half  mechanical,  heed- 
less, inattentive  spirit,  but  by  leaving  off  entirely. 

I would  strongly  urge  upon  your  attention  com- 
mon sense,  as  a quality  very  capable  of  being  im- 
proved by  your  own  efforts;  and  the  best  way  to 
gain  this  all-important  distinction  is  to  think 
always  about  what  yon  are  doing.  There  is 
nothing  so  destructive  to  the  success  of  a young 
man  in  an  office  as  the  habit  of  doing  one  thing 
and  thinking  of  another.  Fix  your  mind  upon 
what  you  are  doing,  even  if  it  be  only  sharpening 
a pencil;  and  avoid  mooning  and  careless  work  as 
you  would  poison.  Whenever  you  cease  to  give 
your  attention  to  what  is  before  you,  you  are  get- 
ting harm  instead  of  good,  and  are  losing  what 
may  be  golden  opportunities,  and  gaining  a had 
habit  instead. 

I have  told  you  that  you  must  make  yourselves 
men  of  business,  and  have  by  that  phrase  implied 
a variety  of  qualities  which  there  is  hardly  time 
to  analyze. 

A good  man  of  business  is  orderly,  methodical, 
prompt,  punctual,  active,  and  attentive : he  always 
does  what  he  professes  to  do,  and  does  it  well ; and 
he  clearly  understands  his  duty,  and  allows  nothing 
whatever  to  prevent  him  from  doing  it. 

Now,  if  you  young  gentlemen  will  make  a con- 
science of  being  punctual  in  your  arrival  at  your 
places  of  busiuess;  will  try  to  be  prompt,  active, 
and  exact  in  the  perform.ance  of  what  you  have 
there  given  you  to  do ; and  will  take  the  trouble 
exactly  to  understand  your  position  and  duties, 
and  diligently  to  perform  them,  you  will  be  going 
the  right  road  to  become  good  men  of  business. 
One  more  bint  on  this  head  you  must  bear  with  : 
any  man  of  business  acting  on  hU  own  account 
has  frequently  to  direct  and  command  others : the 
only  method  of  learning  to  command  properly  Is 
by  first  yourself  learning  to  obey. 

I told  yon  that  you  must  be  gentlemen.  What 
a gentleman  is  I am  not  going  to  try  to  explain : I 
may,  however,  give  you  the  hint  that  two  things 
are  most  desirable  for  the  making  of  a true  gen- 
tleman; and  that  without  them  you  cannot  hope 
to  do  much  good  in  this  respect.  The  first  is,  that 
you  should  habitually  associate  with  and  nar- 
rowly watch  gentlemen : the  second  is,  that  you 
should  have  a good  education  and  good  general 
information. 

With  regard  to  society,  I would  advise  you  all 
to  cultivate  auy  opportunities  you  have  of  visiting 
friends  at  whose  houses  you  will  meet  good  gene- 
ral society,  and  especially  to  frequent  literary  or 
artistic  circles  If  any  such  are  open  to  you.  I 
believe  connection  with  this  Association  and  with 
the  Institute  will  be  of  great  value  in  procuring 
you  professional  associations  and  friends,  while 
travelling  will  do  still  more  for  you;  not  iu  tbe 
way,  perhaps,  of  procuring  you  friends,  but  of 
setting  you  at  ease  in  miscellaneous  company  and 
among  strangers. 

It  will  be  impossible  here  to  go  to  a great 
length  in  describing  to  you  the  course  of  educa- 
tion you  should  pursue.  Let  me,  however,  first 
of  all  recommend  you  to  make  as  much  as  you  can 
of  all  opportunities  of  seeing  and  sharing  actual 
work  in  the  offices  where  you  are ; and,  above  all, 
of  visiting  buildings  in  progress,  talking  to  the 
workmen,  and  narrowly  examining  the  work. 
Let  your  leisure  hours  be  regarded  as  a precious 
treasure  of  which  a fair  share  is  to  be  allotted  to 
study  connected  with  your  professiou,  and  observe 
a methodical  plan  in  thus  disposing  of  your  time, 
arranging  for  each  evening  what  you  will  do,  in 
what  order,  and  how  long  time  you  will  spend 
over  each  thing. 

I strongly  recommend  attendance  upon  a course 
of  lectures,  such  as  those  of  Professor  Donaldson 
now  are,  and  those  of  our  warm  friend  Professor 
Robert  Kerr  no  doubt  will  be;  and  this,  not  only 
on  account  of  tbe  actual  amount  of  information 
you  gain,  but  because  you  will  have  a systematic 
outline  of  tbe  main  facts  relating  to  your  profes- 
sion so  impressed  upon  the  mind  as  to  afford  you 
great  help  in  subsequently  classifying  and  remem- 
bering all  tbe  facts  you  can. 

As  for  objects  of  study  and  books,  tbe  new  cur- 
riculum of  the  Institute  scheme  of  examinations 
will  point  out  to  you  what  you  bad  better  study, 
and  furnish  you  with  an  admirable  list  of  books.  I 
recommend  you  by  degrees  to  make  acquaintance 
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with  all  those  boobs;  together  with  a little  general 
reading  and  generally  artistic  study  ; devoting  a 
good  deal  of  your  time,  however,  especially  in  the 
early  years  of  your  study,  to  drawing,  modelling, 
carving,  and  such  other  works  as  will  make  you 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  architectural  forms ; 
how  to  draw  them;  and  if  possible  how  actually  to 
produce  them,  with  your  own  hands.  This  prac- 
tice will  help  you  to  cultivate  what  is  of  great 
importance  to  an  architect,  i. a general  fami- 
liarity with  and  love  for  all  the  fine  arts. 

Of  all  employments,  for  leisure,  however,  none 
is  superior  to  learning  to  draw  the  figure  from 
plaster  casts  or  from  life;  and  those  who  are  wise 
will  do  well  to  devote  a large  proportion  of  time 
to  this.  Leigh’s  school  in  Newman-street  may  be 
named  as  affording  good  facilities  for  this  study ; 
which,  however,  you  can  pursue  under  the  best 
auspices,  and  without  expense,  by  making  your- 
selves students  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

Take  notes,  and  make  sketches  of  whatever 
strikes  you;  and  take  care  that  your  notes  are 
clear  enough  to  convey,  to  a person  who  bad  never 
seen  or  known  the  thing  you  put  down,  a distinct 
idea  of  it;  and  that  your  sketches  do  the  same 
thing  with  the  addition  of  dimensions  exactly 
taken  and  carefully  applied.  I think  it  a good 
plan  also  to  date  every  such  note  and  memoran- 
dum. 

I cannot  sufficiently  impress  upon  you  the  vast 
importance  of  acquiring  the  most  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  small  details,  alike  of  construction 
and  of  architectural  form,  and  of  all  building 
materials.  A good  architect  is  always  something 
of  a workman  in  his  knowledge  of  work;  and  a few 
months  or  a year  spent,  half  of  it  in  a carpenter’s 
shop,  and  half  in  a mason’s  yard,  will  be  of  the 
utmost  advantage  to  you. 

Painters  and  scnlptors  have  an  immense  advan- 
tage over  us  in  being  their  own  handicraftsmen ; 
and  good  workmen  in  thevarious  branches  employed 
on  a building  will  have  very  much  the  advantage  of 
you  when  you  get  into  practice;  unless  you,  while 
yet  students,  make  it  your  business  to  become  very 
familiar  with  all  the  minutiaj  of  handiwork.  One 
exercise  that  I would  strongly  recommend  yon  Is 
to  take  a good  and  full  specification  for  some  w’ork, 
read  it  over  word  by  word  and  line  by  line,  and 
make  a memorandum  of  every  word  of  which  you 
do  not  understand  the  full  force;  and  then  never 
rest  till,  either  on  the  building  or  in  the  office, 
you  have  got  every  one  of  those'  words  so 
thoroughly  explained  to  you  that  you  will  never 
for  a moment  hesitate  at  any  one  of  them  when 
you  see  it  again.  I fancy  the  majority  of  you  will 
he  rather  startled  to  find  how  long  a memorandum 
paper  you  would  fill,  the  first  time  you  try  this,  if 
you  do  it  thoroughly. 

By  all  means  accept  any  trials  of  strength  in 
■which  you  have  a fair  chance  of  success,  but  no 
others;  and  whatever  you  enter  upon  strive  at 
with  all  your  might.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  you 
feel  likely  to  succeed  (and  on  this  point  you  had 
better  take  the  advice  of  those  who  know  you 
better  than  you  know  yourself)  try  early  to  be- 
come students  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  later  to 
compote  for  and  gain  its  silver  and  gold  medal. 
Compete  also  for  any  prize  offered  by  the  Institute, 
or  by  our  own  or  any  other  society  which  you  think 
you  ought  to  be  able  to  get : speak  or  read  a paper 
at  this  Associntiou ; and,  above  all,  when  the  Insti- 
tute examinations  are  established,  set  yourselves 
heart  and  soul  to  pass  them.  The  value  to  you 
of  these  efforts  is  incalculable. 

Finally— and  I place  this  study  last  that  it  may 
occupy  a conspicuous  place— study  buildings. 
Don’t  trace  much : never  steal  designs;  and  never 
fill  your  pocket-books  with  surreptitiously  obtained 
information.  But  on  new  buildings  openly  watch 
and  sketch,  and  note  all  points  artistic  and  con- 
structive, hut  more  particularly  the  latter,  that  you 
are  fairly  allowed  to  make  yourown  ; and  make  it 
at  once  your  pleasure  and  your  business  to  take 
every  opportunity  of  studying  ancient  buildings. 
There,  and  there  only,  you  can  learn  what  will 
make  you  real  architects;  and  the  amount  and  kind 
of  study  you  give  to  them  will  be  the  thing  which 
will  determine,  not  perhaps  the  amount  of  prac- 
tice you  may  ultimately  obtain,  but  certainly  the 
grade  yoil  will  hold  among  your  brethren. 

To  young  men  in  Loudon,  Westminster  Abbev 
affords  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  architectural 
wealth,  perfectly  accessible,  and  in  which  the 
officers  of  this  society  can,  I believe,  procure  per- 
mission to  draw  fur  any  of  you ; and  there  is  in 
going  there  the  great  advantage  that  you  may 
easily  get  some  of  those  more  advanced  than 
yourselves  to  accompany  you  thither,  and  put  you 
a little  in  the  way  of  how  best  to  study  with  the 
pencil  and  the  measuring  rods. 

After  a youth  has  in  this  way  gone  thi-ough  his 


articles,  there  are  two  steps  very  essential  to  his 
being  fairly  fit  to  practise.  The  one  is  that  he 
should  visit  one  or  more  offices,  spending  a longer 
or  shorter  time  in  each  of  them,  so  as  to  gain  ex- 
perience and  to  see  different  modes  of  practice; 
and  the  second  is  that  he  should  travel.  In  visit- 
ing offices  I should  advise  that,  however  good  the 
one  where  you  were  educated,  you  see  the  practice 
in  one  or  two  others ; selecting  in  preference  the 
best  offices,  even  if  it  be  necessary  to  enter  them 
without  salary;  though  a youth  who  has  well  em- 
ployed his  time  of  pupilage  ought  ordinarily  to 
be  able  to  command  some  salary  wherever  he 
goes. 

As  to  travelling,  it  is  most  desirable  that  a good 
long  tour  should  be  made,  embracing  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  continental  cities  of  architectural 
renown,  and  extended  to  as  long  a time  as  possible. 
For  this,  no  sacrifice  that  can  honestly  and  fairly 
be  made  should  be  spared;  and  during  this  golden 
harvest-time  no  exertions  should  be  omitted  to 
enrich  mind  and  eyes,  note-book  and  portfolio, 
with  as  much  as  the  time  will  possibly  allow. 

To  these  two  essentials  I think  I ought  to  add 
a third,  of  a very  prosaic  nature,  but  a very  neces- 
sary one.  I think  no  one,  likely  to  fall  into  a 
miscellaneous  practice,  especially  in  the  country, 
should  omit  to  learn  the  principles  of  taking  out 
quantities  and  measuring  up  works,  and  to  gain 
some  facility  in  these  branches;  not  necessarily 
with  a view  of  furnishing  bills  of  quantities  to 
builders  ; but  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  prelimi- 
nary and  other  estimates  with  accuracy,  and  to 
wind  up  the  accounts  of  extras  and  omissions  on  a 
building  with  fairness  and  without  difficulty. 

So  much  for  preparation  for  practice.  Now  let 
us  consider  the  actual  start  into  responsible  prac- 
tice,— the  transition  from  the  student  state  into 
that  of  the  architect;  at  least,  the  •would-be 
architect. 

Many  men,  I think,  postpone  this  step  too  long. 
And  I believe  that,  of  the  two  errors,  a too  early 
start  is  less  likely  to  be  fatal  to  success  than  a 
too  long  postponement  of  one. 

The  main  essentials  for  success  in  practice  are, 
first,  to  be  competent;  and  secondly,  to  have  the 
reputation  of  being  so.  I have  already  told  you 
that  I think  any  one  devoid  of  the  natural  gifts 
necessary  to  success  had  better  never  enter  the 
r.ace  at  all.  I have  now  to  add  that,  so  soon  as 
these  gifts  have  been  sufficiently  trained  and 
strengthened,  and  enough  of  knowledge  and  of 
such  experience  as  can  be  got  from  engaging  on 
other  men’s  works  has  been  obtained  for  a man  to 
feel  himself  competent  to  act  as  an  architect,  the 
less  he  delays  about  trying  to  gain  a reputation 
the  better. 

It  is  difficult  to  attempt  to  say  what  is  the 
degree  of  information  and  experience  requisite  to 
enable  a man  safely  to  commence  practice.  Those 
who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  a good  and 
rather  prolonged  general  education  may  ordinarily 
safely  commence  after  fewer  years  of  special 
training  than  others;  so  that  I do  not  think  it 
any  gain  of  time,  while  it  is  certainly  a loss  of 
everything  else,  to  begin  your  profession  very 
young.  1 believe  a man  who  brings  a studious 
and  well-stored  mind  to  the  work  may  fit  himself 
for  practice  in,  perhaps,  from  four  to  six  years; 
but  that  ordinarily  from  six  to  eight  or  even  ten 
years  are  requisite  for  a man  to  gain  knowledge 
or  experience  enough  to  begin  on.  This  I know, 
however,  that  the  quickest  school  is  responsible 
practice^  on  your  own  account.  The  sternest 
teacher  is  necessity;  and  that  one  learns  more  in 
three  months  from  one’s  first  work  than  in  three 
years  from  watching  or  even  engaging  in  that  of 
another  man. 

A principal  reason  for  advising  that  a start  in 
practice  be  made  as  early  as  is  prudent  lies  in  the 
very  arduous  nature  of  the  process  of  getting  into 
practice.  It  will  probably  be  found  by  you  incom- 
parably the  hardest  and  most  prolonged  effort  of 
your  lives;  and  you  should,  therefore,  engage  in  it 
with  as  few  cares,  as  light  a burden  of  years  and 
responsibilities,  and  as  unbroken  a circle  of  friends 
as  you  can  command;  for  every  year  you  wait 
threatens  to  add  to  the  weights  and  diminish  the 
number  of  friends  and  helpers. 

Every  year,  too,  that  you  become  accustomed  to 
the  work  of  au  office  and  the  regular  receipt  of  an 
income  makes  you  less  inclined  than  before  to 
venture  upon  the  uncertainties  of  a commence- 
ment of  practice ; and  often  makes  you  unfit  for 
the  amount  of  waiting  and  watching  that  must 
fall  to  your  lot. 

_ Let  me  then  urge  you  all,  while  remaining  as 
improvers  or  assistants  in  offices,  or  as  clerks  of 
works,  or  so  forth,  for  a certain  time  after  your 
articles  are  completed,  to  treat  all  that  as  a por- 
tion of  your  preliminary  or  student  life,  and  to 


look  forward  to  actual  responsible  practice,  if  yox 
are  ever  going  to  engage  in  it,  as  your  rea 
work. 

I would  especially  urge  the  undesirableness  oi 
incurring  either  expensive  habits  or  peeuniarj 
liabilities ; which,  though  they  may  be  easily  dis 
charged  out  of  your  income  as  a clerk,  will  destroy 
your  peace  and  prosperity  if  you  find  yourselve* 
passing  into  a condition  where  income  may  for  i 
time  be  seriously  diminished  or  totally  inter 
rupted.  I believe  many  men,  who  would  have  hai 
a brilliant  career  had  they  started  early,  hav 
never  entered  practice  at  all,  or  at  any  rate  no 
till  far  too  late  in  life,  owing  to  their  having  re 
mained  too  long  in  other  peoples’  offices ; havinj 
become  accustomed  to  the  receipt  of  a comfortabli 
salary;  having  under  these  circumstances  married 
and  having  then  been  unable  to  encounter  thi 
possibility  of  being  obliged  to  spend  a year  or  i 
couple  of  years  without  clearing  a five-pound  note 
or  having  contracted  habits  of  self-indulgenci 
which  have  unfitted  them  for  encountering  th 
brunt  of  the  battle  of  life. 

While  on  this  subject,  therefore,  you  will  allov 
me  to  impress  upon  you  the  great  importance  o 
cultivating  frugal  and  prudent  habits.  It  is  no 
the  amount  of  a man’s  Income,  but  the  rate  of  hi 
expenditure  compared  with  his  income,  that  make 
him  rich  or  poor;  and  everything  which  at  thi 
stage  you  can  accustom  yourself  to  do  without  is  s 
much  gained  towards  your  future  success.  Try,  i 
you  can,  while  in  the  receipt  of  a salary,  to  lay  b; 
a little  money , at  least  enough  each  year  to  pa; 
your  expenses  during  a few  weeks’  sketching  ii 
the  fine  part  of  the  summer;  and,  if  possible,  ; 
trifle  to  keep  towards  future  emergencies. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  a young  student,  afte 
three  or  four  years’  apprenticeship,  a year  on  th 
Continent,  and  one,  or  two,  or  three,  or  more  year 
spent  in  a builder’s  workshops,  and  in  variou 
offices  as  an  improver  or  as  an  assistattt,  thinks  o 
commencing  practice.  I think  the  first  essentia 
for  him  is  that  he  must  somehow  have  or  get  th 
means  of  procuring  at  least  a bare  livelihood,  inde 
pendent  of  any  architectural  commissions  what 
ever.  Some  men  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  abl 
to  secure  this  through  the  assistance  of  thei 
parents  or  friends,  or  from  their  own  property 
to  those  who  are  not  I would  recommend  th 
adoption  of  some  sort  of  work  which  can  be  don 
in  their  own  chambers,  and  which  is,  to  say  th 
least,  not  inconsistent  with  their  being  architect 
on  their  own  account.  Measuring  and  taking  ou 
of  quantities  supplies  the  requirement  with  6om< 
and  leads  a few  here  and  there  to  abandon  archi 
tecture  entirely,  and  take  to  surveying;  for  whici 
reason,  and  for  the  reason  that  it  mixes  a man  u 
ill  an  undesirable  way  with  builders,  I do  no 
think  that  it  is  so  good  as  other  things;  such  a 
drawing  on  wood,  lithography,  writing  for  th 
press,  short-hand  writing,  ecching,  engraving 
tinting  views,  making  perspective  outlines,  andth 
like.  The  best  source  of  income,  however,  and  on 
which  fortunately  is  very  often  available  for  i 
clever  young  man,  is  a partial  connection  w’itl 
some  office  where  he  has  been  brought  up  am 
employed,  and  in  which  some  department  of  busi 
ness  has  more  or  less  fallen  into  his  hands.  Fron 
some  source,  however,  an  income  is  essential ; as  ai 
architect, — in  fact,  any  professional  man, — cai 
never  hope  to  enter  practice  without  passinj 
through  a period  of  greater  or  less  length  in  whicl 
he  does  nothing ; or,  even  if  ho  does  work,  receive 
nothing.  It  is  also  essential  on  another  ground 
namely,  that,  without  some  resource  which  wil 
serve  for  a livelihood  at  least,  a young  man  canno 
feel  a proper  independence  of  position  in  treating 
with  his  first  clients;  and  will,  if  bard  pressed  b’ 
them,  which  is  too  often  the  lot  of  beginners,  fee 
obliged  to  give  way  where  he  ought  to  be  firin' 
and  will  promise  impossibilities,  or  will  undertaki 
work  at  rates  below  its  recognized  value, — thing 
which  it  may  take  him  many  years  to  escape  from 
or  which  may  possibly  even  act  injuriously  on  bin 
through  his  whole  career.  To  this  subject  I shal 
have  occasion  to  refer  again. 

You  ought,  however,  to  contrive  to  dress  well 
as  that  will  have  a great  effect  upon  your  futuri 
success ; and  you  ought  to  contrive  to  allbrd  your 
self  a moderate  amount  of  recreation.  But  it  ii 
more  important  by  far  to  avoid  debt : that  wil 
be,  if  incurred,  an  effectual  clog  to  your  success 
and,  if  there  be  no  alternative,  you  are  bettei 
shabby  and  dull  than  gay  in  unpaid-for  clothes,  oi 
meiTy  upon  borrowed  money. 

The  next  essential  is  what  is  called  a conuec 
tion ; that  is  to  say,  a circle  of  relatives,  friends 
and  acquaintances,  who  shall  know  so  much  of  yoi 
as  that  you  exist,  and  that  you  have  started  as  ai 
architect,  or  an  architect  and  surveyor,  if  you  an 
competent  to  call  yourself  that;  and  who  shal 
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have  a not  altogether  unfavourable  impression  of 
your  personal  character  and  professional  ability. 

I need  not  waste  time  by  showing  you  the  ne- 
cessity of  this.  I may,  I think,  take  it  that  you 
will  grant,  that  if  a person  neither  knows  you  nor 
knows  that  you  are  an  architect,  nor  thinks  well 
of  yon,  he  will  not  be  likely  to  employ  you ; aud  I 
will  proceed  at  once  to  refer  to  the  sources  from 
which  your  connection  must  be  drawn  : and  here 
let  me  add  that  this  question  of  future  connection 
ought  to  be  from  time  to  time  in  your  minds  from 
the  very  first ; so  that  if  there  be  a possibility  or 
probability  of  any  particular  line  or  branch  of 
practice  being  thrown  into  your  way,  you  may 
specially  prepare  for  it  while  yet  a student. 

A man’s  best  friend  is  ordinarily  his  father;  aud 
of  course  the  most  valuable  of  all  positions  for  a 
young  man  is  to  be  son  of  an  architect  in  good 
practice,  and  to  be  introduced  by  him  to  practice. 
This,  however,  is  a rare  case ; but  to  have  a father 
living  and  influential,  and  to  have  elder  brothers 
in  good  positions  in  life,  is  most  valuable  to  a 
young  man.  I do  not  think  that  ordinarily  other 
relatives  are  often  of  use,  till  after  a man  has  got 
over  the  greater  part  or  the  whole  of  his  diffi- 
culties; and,  although  men  who  have  influential 
relatives  often  speak  and  feel  bitterly  because  they 
are  not  helped  as  they  think  they  ought  to  be,  I 
really  think  there  is  a very  easy  and  natural  solu- 
tion of  the  apparent  unkiudness,  if  we  think  for 
a moment  of  the  circumstances  of  relatives.  In 
the  first  place,  then,  relatives,  such  as  uncles,  elder 
cousins,  and  the  like,  are  ordinarily  likely  to  rate 
you  at  below  your  real  value.  They  knew  you, 
perhaps,  as  boys,  and  remember  you  as  such : they 
probably  will  almost  forget  the  length  of  time  in 
which  you  have  been  acquiring  professional  know- 
ledge and  experience ; or,  at  best,  they  have  the 
means  of  knowing  it  accurately,  and  will  not  rate 
it  at  longer  than  it  has  been,  which  strangers  may 
possibly  do.  Again,  relatives  are  not  free  to  leaveyou 
or  to  express  displeasure  against  you  if  you  do  not 
please  them,  ns  strangers  are;  for  if  they  did  so 
there  would  be  a chance  of  a family  quarrel;  and 
many  a man  would  sooner  encounter  the  sort  of 
coolness  which  will  be  felt  because  he  puts  archi- 
tectural work  into  the  bands  of  a stranger,  pass- 
ing by  a relative,  than  place  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  opening  business  relations  with  a young  man 
whose  business  capabilities  are  untried,  and  whom 
it  will  be  impossible,  in  case  of  dissatisfaction,  to 
dismiss  without  raising  such  a quarrel.  Lastly,  I 
regret  to  have  to  add  that  it  only  too  often  hap- 
pens that  young  men  will  not  exert  themselves 
and  do  their  very  best  for  their  relations  as  they 
will  for  strangers ; and  many  persons  knowing 
this,  and  aware  of  the  great  importance  of  having 
their  business  thoroughly  well  done,  shrink  from 
venturing  to  employ  a relative,  unless  they  ac- 
tually know  his  business  character  to  be  tho- 
roughly reliable  and  established.  The  same  ob- 
servations apply  to  old  family  friends ; and  the 
first  part  of  them  apply  to  all  persons,  who  knew 
you  well  when  boys,  and  have  known  little  of  you 
since.  All  this  class  of  friends  must  be  looked 
upon  as  ultimately  valuable,  but  as  not  ordinarily 
the  first  to  be  of  service  to  you. 

I believe  that  the  most  valuable  elements  of  a 
good  connection,  after  a man’s  father  and  brothers, 
are  the  personal  friends  and  acquaintances  of  his 
father  and  mother;  not  only  the  most  intimate, 
but  also  those  who  may  be  removed,  or  hut  seldom 
seen,— old  schoolfellows,  old  college  friends,  and 
business  acquaintances.  These,  if  they  have  es- 
teemed the  father,  be  it  half  a century  ago,  will 
make  acquaintance  with  the  son  with  pleasure  and 
good-will,  and  will  feel  little  or  none  of  the  diffi- 
culty as  to  employing  him  which  I have  referred 
to  as  existing  among  relatives.  Then  come  your 
own  personal  friends : school  and  college  friends, 
if  they  are  themselves  doing  well,  will  often  be 
most  valuable  to  you,  and  so  will  casual  acquaint- 
ances. In  fact,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  in  the 
matter  of  connection  your  great  point  is  to  be 
known,  and  known  to  some  extent  favourably,  by 
a great  many  people ; but  that  it  is  not  at  all  es  - 
sential you  should  be  iniimately  known  to  all  or 
any  of  them.  Let  me  add  also  that  it  is  as  an 
architect  you  must  be  known  if  you  want  to  get 
practice.  The  most  extensive  reputation  as  t^Ue 
best  drill  in  your  rifle  club,  or  the  best  dancer  in 
twenty  ball-rooms,  or  the  best  singer  at  your 
choral  society,  will,  however  many  friends  it  may 
bring  you,  bring  yon  little  business,  compared 
with  a comparatively  limited  reputation  as  an 
architect. 

Let  me  add,  in  the  matter  of  connection,  that  to 
be  well  and  favourably  knovra  among  members  of 
your  own  profession  is  of  great  advantage  to  you 

many  ways ; some  of  which  I shall  have  to  refer 

presently : here  I only  shall  remark  that  such 


a society  as  this  Association,  and  especially  the 
obtaining  a prize  here  or  elsewhere,  will  he  of 
great  value  to  you  in  obtaining  professional  ac- 
quaintances and  distinction,  as  well  as  professional 
knowledge. 

And  now  let  me  repeat,  as  to  connection,  what 
I said  before  as  to  natural  qualifications.  I think 
no  one  ought  to  proceed  to  educate  himself  as  an 
architect  unless  he,  or  his  friends  for  him,  see 
some  reasonable  prospect  of  his  having  acquaint- 
ances enough  accessible  to  form  the  nucleus  of  b 
fairly  extensive  business  connection,  which  will 
include  some  tolerably  influential  persons.  To 
such  nucleus  your  own  exertions,  and  above  all 
your  professional  successes,  will  add  fresh  acquaint- 
ances ; while  it  is  just  possible  that  you  may  have 
the  good  fortune  to  get  a connection,  or  to  augment 
the  one  you  have,  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  general 
public.  This,  I think,  must  often  happen,  when 
it  does  occur,  in  one  of  four  ways ; either  by  suc- 
cessful works  already  done,  or  by  professional 
introduction,  by  writing  or  by  competition  : that 
is  to  say,  first  you  are  likely  to  find  that,  when 
you  have  actually  got  a job  and  done  it,  your  con- 
nection will  he  extended;  and,  sooner  or  later,  work 
will  come  to  you  from  persons  who  are  personally 
perfect  strangers,  but  who  have  seen  your  build- 
ing and  have  heard  that  you  have  satisfied  your 
employers.  Secondly,  you  have  a prospect  of 
success  if  you  are  so  fortunate  and  so  skilfnl  as  to 
he  introduced  to  some  position,  either  a public 
appointment  or  a post  under  the  auspices  of  an 
architect  of  great  standing,  which  will  give  you 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  Many, 
perhaps  most,  of  the  civil  engineers  get  their  pro- 
fessional position  in  this  way;  but  there  are  com- 
paratively 80  few  opportunities  of  the  sort  in 
architecture,  that  the  thing  is  not  of  common 
occurrence.  Still  it  does  happen, — as,  for  example, 
there  are  several  gentlemen  nowin  good  positions 
who  owe  them  to  their  having  held  important 
posts  under  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry,  on  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Lastly,  you  may  also 
succeed  with  perfect  strangers,  if  you  have  ability 
and  energy,  and  cash,  and  good  fortune  enough  to 
publish  a really  good  and  really  successful  book, 
or  to  gain  a good  competition ; but  these  are  un- 
certain methods,  especially  the  last-named  one — 
the  competition. 

There  are  two  methods  of  getting  into  practice, 
besides  that  of  “working  up  your  connection,” 
which  are  attractive  to  the  eyes  of  young  men, 
but  are,  I believe,  really  of  small  value  to  a be- 
ginner. One  is  the  obtaining  some  public  appoint- 
ment; the  other  is  obtaining  a partnership  with  an 
experienced  man.  Now,  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is,  first,  that  both  these  things  are  thought  so 
well  of  that  no  beginner  need  count  on  securing 
either  the  one  or  the  other;  and,  secondly,  that 
they,  both  of  them,  are  things  which  are  extremely 
unlikely  to  suit  a beginner  if  he  could  get  them. 
A public  appointment  obtained  early,  more  often 
than  not  prevents  a man  from  exerting  himself  as 
he  otherwise  would ; and  so  commonly  cuts  short 
what  might  have  been  a successful  career.  A 
partnership  among  architects  is  so  very,  very 
seldom  a lasting  connection,  and  for  some  reason 
or  other  is  all  but  invariably  dissolved  with  mutual 
disadvantage  after  a few  years  at  longest,  that  I 
am  quite  convinced  architecture  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a profession  no  more  suited  to  partner- 
ships than  the  profession  of  a barrister  or  a con- 
sulting physician;  and  that  the  less  a young  man 
thinks  of  such  a thing  the  better.  It  is  right, 
however,  to  add,  that,  in  the  case  of  public  appoint- 
ments, the  canvass  for  them  may,  in  some  cases,  be 
of  indirect  advantage  to  you;  aud  that  those  of 
you  who  intend  to  practise  in  London  will  do  well 
to  try  to  obtain  the  Institute  certificate  of  com- 
petence to  practise  as  district  snrveyors.* 


ABCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

THE  COMISa  SESSION. 

The  1862  session  of  the  Architectural  Museum 
will  commence  with  an  address  by  the  president, 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  who  will,  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, present  the  various  prizes  to  artist  workmen. 

Twenty-two  competing  specimens  have  been 
sent  in  for  the  colour  prizes ; aud  the  same  suc- 
cessful result  may  be  hoped  for  in  respect  of  the 
ten  remaining  competitions,  open  until  the  let  of 
January  next. 

The  presentation  of  prizes  will  he  followed  by 
lectures  on  the  following  subjects: — On  Tile  Pave- 
ments, by  the  Rev.  Lord  Alwyne  Compton ; on  the 
Quatrocento,  or  Transitional  Architecture  of 
Florence,  by  Sir  Francis  E.  Scott,  hart. ; on  the 
Formation  of  a National  Museum  of  Architecture, 


* To  be  continued. 


as  viewed  especially  in  its  connection  with  the 
Mediffival  styles,  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.;  on 
Labourers’  Cottages,  and  their  bearing  upon 
Architecture,  by  the  Rev.  T.  James,  M.A.;  on  the 
various  Systems  of  Coloured  Decoration  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  by  Mr.  William  Burges;  on  the 
Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Georgia,  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Williams,  B.D. ; and  on  the  Difference 
between  Minster  and  Parish  Churches,  by  Mr. 
E.  A.  Freeman. 

The  session  will  not  begin  until  somewhat  later 
in  the  year  than  usual. 

The  programme  is  certainly  very  promising. 


LONDONDERRY  PENITENTIARY 
BUILDINGS  COMPETITION. 

We  are  informed  that  the  committee  have 
selected  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Fraser,  Ferguson, 
& Fraser,  of  Londonderry,  for  their  new  build- 
ings, from  among  six  sets  submitted,  several  of 
which  were  by  Belfast  and  Dublin  architects. 
The  front  of  the  new  institution  is  intended  to  be 
constructed  of  red  and  white  bricks.  The  flank 
elevations  will  be  of  rubble  stone,  with  white 
brick  facings.  The  internal  arrangements  com- 
prise a board-room  and  refectory,  sick  rooms, 
probationers’  room,  matron’s  and  under-matron’s 
apartments,  with  dormitories  for  thirty  inmates, 
baths,  &c.  There  will  also  he  an  extensive  laun- 
dry attached  to  the  main  building,  fitted  up  with 
washing  apparatus  and  steam-drying  closet. 


THE  RUGBY  CEMETERY  COMPETITION. 

We  have  received  a communicatiott  on  this 
subject,  but  must  confine  ourselves  to  one  or  two 
points  in  it.  It  appears  that  the  139  plans 
mentioned  were  the  total  number  of  drawings 
sent  in,  including  plans  of  chapels,  lodge,  entrance^ 
mortuary,  elevations,  sections,  perspective  views, 
and  plans  for  laying  out  the  ground,  aud  came  from 
twelve  or  fifteen  architects,  some  of  whom  sent  ifi 
three  sets  of  designs.  At  a meeting  of  the  Boarc^, 
on  the  16th  of  November,  the  members  proceeded 
to  vote,  there  being  eight  members  out  of  nine 
present,  when  three  were  found  to  be  for  Mr. 
Dodd,  three  for  Mr.  Bland,  and  two  for  Mr. 
Bidlake.  It  was  finally  decided  a fresh  poll  on 
the  three  should  be  taken  at  the  next  meeting. 

On  the  23rd  the  same  members  attended,  and 
the  votes  were — For  Mr.  Bland,  3;  for  Mr. 
Dodd,  1;  for  Mr.  Bidlake,  3.  The  numbers  for 
Mr.  Bland  and  Mr.  Bidlake  being  equal,  the 
chairman  called  on  a member  to  vote  who  had 
not  done  so,  and  that  gentleman  voted  for  Mr. 
Bidlake,  as  he  thought  his  plans  came  next  to 
Mr.  Dodd’s,  which  he  preferred.  Mr.  Bidlake 
was  accordingly  selected  as  architect  for  the 
buildings. 

As  may  be  supposed  this  strange  mode  of  select- 
ing an  architect  has  not  given  universal  satisfac- 
tion. 


THE  OLDEST  TREE  WITHIN  THE  CITY 
BOUNDS. 

The  venerable  tree  in  the  Temple  Gardens, 
which  is  in  all  probability  as  old  ns  Shakspeare’s 
days,  and  which  may  be  seen  forming  one  of  a row 
which  stood  close  to  the  Thames  wall,  in  prints  of 
Charles  II.’s  time,  bin  a sad  condition.  A recent 
gale  has  blown  off  one  of  its  limbs,  and  such  is  the 
tottering  condition  of  the  trunk,  and  other  re- 
maining parts,  that  the  whole  can  he  shaken  by  a 
touch.  When  we  think  of  its  venerable  age,  its 
picturesque  appearance,  that  in  all  probability 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  often  rested  below  its 
shade,  and  other  associations,  we  trust  that 
neither  pains  nor  what  little  expense  is  necessary 
for  its  preservation,  will  be  spared  by  the  autho- 
rities of  the  Middle  Temple.  A few  crutches 
judiciously  fixed  up,  while  ivy  might  be  trained  to 
creep  around  it;  the  filling  of  the  hollows  of  the 
trunk  with  plaster  of  Paris,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  decayed  trees  are  managed  at  Hatfield;  and 
some  other  help,  might  he  the  means  of  preserving 
it  for  more  than  a century  to  come.  As  the  poor 
old  tree  b at  present  situate  it  is  in  danger  from 
every  strong  blast  which  blows. 


New  RiTET-arAKiNd  Machine. — A new  de- 
scription of  rivet-making  machine,  for  manufac- 
turing rivets  for  the  iron  frigate  Achilles,  has 
arrived  from  Manchester  at  Chatham  dockyard. 
The  saving  of  manual  labour  by  the  use  of  this 
machine  is  described  as  something  extraordinary ; 
the  apparatus  being  capable  of  turning  out  rivets 
complete  at  the  rate  of  forty  to  sixty  per  minute, 
with  only  two  men  to  attend  to  it. 


BULSTEODE,  BUOKINGHAMSHIEE, One  of  the  Heats  of  the  Bake  of  Homerset. Mr.  Benjamin  Eereey,  Architect. 
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BULSTRODE. 

In  a work  entitled  the  “Vicissitudes  of  Families',” 
by  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  there  is  a very  interesting 
historical  sketch  of  Bulstrode,  and  its  possessors. 
The  Shobingtons,  an  ancient  Buckinghamshire 
race,  held  the  lands  of  Bulstrode  before  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Normans.  When  William  the  Con- 
queror had  subdued  the  realm,  he  took  a fancy 
to  the  fine  park  and  mansion  at  Bulstrode,  and 
granted  the  whole  to  a Norman  who  had 
come  over  with  him : this  enraged  the  Shobing- 
tons, who,  calling  around  them  the  ancient  fami- 
lies of  the  Hampdens  and  Penns,  and  with  their  re- 
tainers, stoutly  defended  their  lands. 

Whether  the  Shobingtons  wanted  horses  or  not 
is  uncertain;  but  the  story  goes  that,  having  col- 
lected a number  of  bulls,  they  mounted  them,  and 
surprising  the  Normans  in  their  camps,  killed 
several  of  them,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight.  Being 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  king,  Shobington 
pleaded  that  he  and  his  ancestors  had  long  been 
inhabitants  of  this  island,  and  promised  that  if  the 
king  would  permit  him  to  keep  his  estates,  he 
would  be  faithful  to  him  as  he  had  been  to  his 
predecessors  : on  which  the  king  granted  him  the 
free  enjoyment  of  the  estate;  after  which  the 
family  was  called  Shobington  Bulstrode,  and  in 
later  times,  Bulstrode  only.  The  manor  of  Bul- 
strode then  passed  to  the  abbess  and  convent  of 
Burnham ; hub  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  Bul- 
strodes  again  came  into  possession,  and  became 
allied  to  another  Buckinghamshire  family, — the 
Whitelocks,  of  Fawley  Court.  With  the  White- 
locks  and  Bulstrodes  of  the  seventeenth  century 
their  long  connection  with  Bulstrode  Park  ceased. 
Tradition  gives  one  singular  occupant  to  Bulstrode 
in  the  remarkable  personage,  “ Praise  God  Bare- 
bones,”  and  it  is  even  asserted  that  this  Barebones 
built  the  mansion  at  Bulstrode  j but  that  was  not 
so,  for  the  ediflce  was  erected  by  a far  less  worthy 
individual,  the  notorious  .Judge  Jefferies. 

Bulstrode’s  vicissitudes  appear  to  have  varied 
with  the  times.  The  Roundhead  Whitelocks, 
made  it  notable  in  the  Commonwealth;  Jefferies 
filled  it  with  a Jacobite  spirit;  and  afterwards, 
when  the  Whigs  and  William  III.  were  in  the 
ascendant,  the  Dutch  favourite  of  the  Dutch  mo- 
narch turned  his  eyes  towards  the  fair  acres  of 
Bulstrode.  Bentinck,  created  by  the  king  Earl 
of  Portland,  purchased  Bulstrode,  and,  towards 
the  close  of  1708,  betook  himself  to  a retired 
life,  and  made  it  his  favourite  residence ; his 
grandson,  the  second  duke  of  Portland,  also  re- 
sided chiefly  at  Bulstrode,  and  his  accomplished 
duchess  used  constantly  to  entertain  a host  of  the 
notabilities  of  the  day.  Amongst  them  was  her 
attached  friend,  Mrs.  Delaney,  who  came  to  her 
as  a visitor  during  the  half  of  every  autumn.  In 
the  “ Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Delaney  ” (lately  edited  by 
Lady  Llanover),  frequent  mention  is  made  of 
Bulstrode  and  the  beauty  of  its  park,  &c. 
Amongst  the  odd  occurrences  connected  with  this 
place  is  the  fact,  that  Dick  Turpin,  the  famous 
highwayman,  actually  robbed  the  second  duke  of 
Portland  within  his  own  park.  A portion  of  the 
house,  mo^t  likely  built  by  this  duke,  yet  exists, 
and  has  ever  since  formed  a part  of  the  residence 
for  successive  occupiers.  It  consists  of  a low  wing, 
built  in  red  brick,  with  stone  dressings  and  large 
chimney-shafts,  marked  by  the  heavy  peculiarities 
observable  in  Kensington  Palace,  and  buildings  of 
that  type.  The  duke’s  son  and  successor,  WiHiam 
Henry,  the  third  Duke  of  Portland,  in  all  proba- 
bility pulled  down  the  older  house  built  by  Lord 
Jefferies  (as  no  traces  of  any  edifice  of  that  date 
exist),  and  began  the  erection,  of  a huge  mansion 
to  the  east  of  it,  in  a somewhat  castellated  style, 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  James  Wyatt.  This 
building  was  advanced  in  skeleton,  and  consisted 
of  a considerable  west  fa9ade,  with  entrance- 
tower,  two  wings,  internal  quadrangle,  extensive 
basement,  &c.,  when  the  project  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  whole  lelt  to  become  a 
ruin.  Mrs.  Delaney  often  refers  to  the  build- 
ing operations  going  on  during  her  visits. 
She  says : “ Great  works  are  going  on  here : 
the  horse-shoe  gravel-walk,  with  great  slopes, 
and  a place  in  the  bottom  for  water  (which 
fronted  the  house),  that  could  never  be  made 
to  answer  its  purpose,  is  all  thrown  down, 
and  a lawn  is  to  be  substituted  in  its  place  that 
will  fall  with  a hanging  level  to  the  park,  and 
open  a very  fine  and  agreeable  view  to  the  house. 
Besides  the  satisfaction  the  owners  will  have  in 
making  so  advantageous  an  alteration,  they  have 
the  much  higher  delight  of  maintaining  anch 
numbers  of  industrious  people.  Fifty  men  are  now 
at  work  with  carts  and  horses  before  the  windows, 
which  afford  a constant  amusement.  The  work 
cannot  be  completed  till  next  Michaelmas  twelve- 
month.” 


William  Henry,  the  fourth  Duke  of  Portland, 
was  the  last  of  the  Bentincks  who  possessed 
Bulstrode,  the  estate  being  purchased  in  1810 
by  the  late  Duke  of  Somerset.  This  nobleman 
also  contemplated  the  erection  of  a mansion, 
and  plans  upon  a very  extensive  scale  were 
prepared  for  his  grace  by  the  late  Mr. 
Jeffery  Wyattville,  but  never  carried  into  execu- 
tion. The  present  duke,  under  professional  advice, 
has  taken  down  the  whole  of  the  ruined  building, 
with  the  exception  of  the  gateway  tower  and 
apartments  over,  which,  mantled  with  ivy,  forms 
an  ornamental  feature  at  the  entrance  to  a noble 
avenue  of  lime-trees,  and  is  now  erecting  a man- 
sion according  to  the  accompanying  design.  The 
new  building  stands  upon  a more  elevated  site,  a 
little  to  the  east  of  the  former  residence,  and  is 
attached  to  the  wing  previously  described,  which 
will  be  remodelled  and  brought  into  harmony  with 
the  new  structure.  Advantage  will  be  taken  of 
the  rapid  slopes  of  the  ground  to  form  broad  and 
pleasant  terraces.  Its  convenient  distance  from 
London  will  make  Bulstrode  an  agreeable  summer 
residence  for  the  duke  during  the  parliamentary 
season,  his  grace  proposing  “to  restore  the  whole 
locality  to  that  state  of  rural  beauty  which  at 
different  times  captivated  Saxon  and  Norman, 
monk  and  layman.  Cavalier  and  Roundhead,  judge 
and  statesman;  and  which  Nature  itself  has 
marked  out  as  a retirement  from  the  thoughts  of 
poets  and  the  fatigues  of  princes.” 

The  mansion  is  designed  in  the  old  English 
manorial  character,  with  brick  walls,  relieved  in 
parts  by  facial  ornaments  of  vitrified  brick  devices, 
Bath-stone  dressings,  and  ornaments.  The  roofs 
are  covered  with  green  slates.  The  interior  will  be 
fitted  up  in  a solid  and  plain  manner.  The  sunk 
flower-garden  to  the  south-west  is  formed  over 
extensive  arched  cellars  belonging  to  a former 
residence.  The  works  are  being  executed  by 
Messrs.  Holland  & Hannan,  of  Duke-street, 
Bloomsbury.  The  park,  which  occupies  about 
800  acres,  and  is  of  great  beauty,  possesses  addi- 
tional interest  from  the  large  circular  Roman 
entrenchment  to  the  south-east  of  the  house,  in- 
closing an  area  of  twenty  acres,  with  some  stately 
oaks  on  its  banks.  B.  Feeeey. 


HYPiETHRAL  TEMPLES. 

It  would  be  a difficult  thing  to  answer  such  an 
able  paper  as  that  read  by  Mr.  Fergusson  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Institute,  even  if  time  for  de- 
liberation and  for  reference  were  afforded : you 
may  judge,  therefore,  how  grave  a task  it  was 
to  attempt  to  do  so  on  the  spur  of  the  moment; 
and  I trust  I may  be  pardoned  if  1 ofler  a few 
remarks  on  one  or  two  points  which  escaped  me 
in  the  debate.  I must  premise,  however,  that, 
although  the  meaning  of  Vitruvius,  as  a practical 
architect,  may  be  taken  strictly,  it  is  not  always 
so  with  the  non-professional  authors.  Many  well- 
educated  Englishmen  will  talk  of  the  rafters,  in- 
stead of  i\ie  joists,  of  a floor;  and  confuse  girders 
with  bressummers:  we  must  therefore  not  wonder 
if  similar  want  of  preciseness  is  found  in  classic 
writers. 

In  the  first  place,  I would  venture  to  defend 
my  friend  Mr.  Falkener  as  to  the  passage  in 
Justin  (xxiv.  8),  where,  in  describing  the  attack 
of  the  GanU  on  the  Temple  at  Delphi,  the  author 
says — “The  priests  cried  out  that  they  saw  the 
god  leaping  into  the  temple  per  culmints  aperta 
fasiigia,”  Now,  as  “culmen*’  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  upper,  or  highest  portion — the  “cul- 
mination” of  anything, — it  seems  properly  trans- 
lated by  the  word  “ ridge,”  It  remains  for  ua, 
then,  only  to  consider  what  the  open  '‘fastigia’* 
could  mean.  But  the  primitive  meaning  of  the 
word  is  a “slope,”  or  banging  level.  Thus  Vitru- 
vius (vii.  1),  describing  the  way  to  lay  that  sort  of 
pavement  which  he  calls  " ruderatiof  says  it 
should  have  a slope,  "fastigium,”  of  2 inches  in 
10  feet  to  carry  off  the  rain.  He  also  uses  the 
same  word  (viii.  7)  for  the  fall  of  the  water  in  an 
aqueduct.  Instances  may  be  multiplied  of  the 
word  being  used  in  this  sense,  and  may  be  found 
at  length  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Architectural 
Publication  Society,  suh  voce  "fasiigium where  it 
is  also  shown  it  means  a pediment,  probably  from 
its  sloping  sides;  and,  in  a more  restricted  sense, 
the  corona  and  cymte  over  the  tympanum  of  a 
pediment.  But  what  becomes  of  the  word  “ckZ- 
menf  the  ridge?  Whatever  the  opening  may  be, 
it  was  close  to,  or  had  something  to  do  with,  the 
ridge.  It  has  been  observed  that  fasiigia  is  a 
plural  word,  and  means  more  openings  than  one : 
this  I should  venture  to  doubt,  for  a reason  that 
will  arise  out  of  the  examination  of  another 
author. 

This  is  Plutarch,  who  (in  his  life  of  Peri- 
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cles  XIII.)  is  speaking  of  the  Temple  of  Ceres  at 
Eleusis,  and  says  Corcebus  began  the  temple,  but 
died : Metagenes  made  the  cella  and  the  upper 
columns,  and  “Xenocles  cKopu^wers,  i.e.,  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  temple,  placed  the  ottoioj',” 
— literally  the  opening.  Now,  here  we  have  a 
similar  word  to  Justin’s  culmen,  the  ifopn^r/,  which 
is  “ the  head  of  anything,  the  top  of  a mountain, 
the  apex  of  a triangle.”  It  is  clear,  then,  the 
opening  was  at  the  very  top ; and  it  is  also 
clear  the  word  is  singular : so  there  must  have 
been  one  opening  only,  not  two.  And,  on  reflec- 
tion, I think  it  will  be  felt  that  Justin  intends  to 
describe  one  opening  only,  if  we  translate  "fasti- 
gia,"  slopes,  or  sloping  rafters ; and  then  the 
passage  would  mean  “ through  the  slopes  of  the 
roof,  open  at  its  summit.”  I grant,  the  passage  is 
obscure;  but  Justin  was  not  an  architect. 

Again,  I do  not  agree  with  the  meaning  ascribed 
to  the  expression  of  Vitruvius,  "sine  tecio"  It 
is  urged  the  Pantheon  has  an  opening  at  the  top, 
and  that  building  cannot  be  said  to  be  without  a 
roof.  This  is  true;  but  the  author  does  not  tell 
us  the  temple  \vas  without  a roof,  hut  “that  the 
middle  of  the  building  is  under  the  open  sky, 
withont  a roof.”  " Meditim  aufem  est  suh  divo 
sine  iecio,” — a passage  I should  consider  quite 
sufficient  to  settle  the  question. 

I also  think  Mr.  Falkener  has  rightly  considered 
the  passage  from  the  “ Digests,”  first  brought  for- 
ward by  the  learned  Professor  Botticher.  It 
seems  to  run  thus, — “Laheo  says  that  the  cover- 
ing (straturd)  made  of  boards  of  any  place  which 
may  be  taken  away  in  the  summer  and  replaced 
in  the  winter  belongs  to  the  house,”  (or  iEdium, 
may  mean  temple).  It  is  replied  that  " straiura," 
and  its  derivatives,  generally  mean  a pavement ; 
but  this  is  scarcely  so.  It  means  frequently  the 
covering  of  a bed,  “ mollia  strata  leeii  ” (Lucret.  iv. 
8i) : and  in  Pliny  (vii.  66),  and  Seneca  (epis.  81), 
it  is  the  cloth  that  covers  a horse  under  the 
saddle.  The  truth  appears  to  he  that  strahtm 
and  the  words  derived  therefrom  signify  any- 
thing “spread  out,” — a street  because  stones 
are  spread  on  it;  the  sea,  because  of  its  ex- 
tended spread ; and  in  like  manner,  as  I said, 
the  counterpane  of  a bed,  or  a horse-cloth.  At 
any  rate,  it  seems  no  one  ever  heard  of  a boarded 
floor  in  a temple,  especially  one  to  be  removed  in 
summer  and  replaced  in  winter;  while,  to  the 
present  day,  coverings  of  board  are  used  for  pro- 
tection against  weather,  not  only  in  Damascus, 
but  in  China. 

I must  now  beg  to  say  a word  in  defence  of  the 
theory  that  two  public  buildings,  at  least,  at  Pom- 
peii, had  “ a middle  open  to  the  sky  and  without  a 
roof,”  which  I considered  was  proved  by  my  dis- 
covery of  a gutter  or  channel  on  the  pavement, 
round  the  inside  of  each.  It  was  said  they  were 
not  temples.  Certainly,  what  is  generally  called 
the  Chalcidicum  of  Eumachia  is  not ; as  it  has  a 
circular  (Srjpa,  or  apsis;  nor  does  it  appear  to  be 
a basilica.  It  is  perhaps,  after  all,  best  designated 
by  the  title  found  inscribed  on  its  walls — a Chal- 
cidicum. But  I think  the  other  building,  usually 
called  a basilica,  is  not  so.  It  has  no  proper 
apsis;  and  the  raised  portion  at  the  end,  which 
has  been  anpposed  to  be  so,  is  not  approached  in 
the  usual  way.  It  seems  rather  to  have  been  in- 
tended for  a statue  and  a shrine,  but  the  point  is 
doubtful.  This,  however,  seems  clear : both  these 
buildings  must  have  been  hypmthral,  both  open  to 
the  sky ; or  why  should  there  be  a channel  ronnd 
the  internal  court,  just  where  it  would  catch  the 
drip  of  the  cornice.  And  if  these  public  buildings 
were  so,  why  not  the  temples  ? 

Aethue  Ashpitei. 


A SKETCH  OF  GEOLOGY^ 

CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEBBS’  SOCIETT. 

On  Thursday,  November  28,  Mr.  Francis  Cam- 
pin,  president,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Patter- 
son read  a paper  on  “ Geology,  and  its  Relation  to 
Mining,  Engineering,  and  Agriculture.”  The 
reader  first  considered  the  materials  composing 
the  earth’s  crust, — granite,  gneiss,  serpentine, 
slate,  marble,  sandstone,  coal,  chalk,  clay,  and 
sand;  noticing  the  position  in  which  these  rocks 
were  generally  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  investigating  their  nature  and  mode  of 
formation.  He  then  passed  on  to  the  subject  of 
the  two  great  divisions  into  which  all  rocks  may 
be  classed,  — those  occurring  in  regular  strata 
or  layers,  termed  “ stratified ;”  and  those  which 
are  found  in  mountain-like  masses,  such  as  granite, 
and  do  not  exhibit  any  signs  of  stratification,— 
termed  “unstratified.”  It  is  from  the  former  all 
fossil  remains  are  obtained ; no  trace  of  organic 
life  having  yet  been  found  in  the  unstratified 
rocks.  The  use  of  fossils  in  geology  was  stated ; 
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how,  by  their  specific  nature,  by  their  mode  of 
grouping,  and  by  the  succession  observable  with 
regard  to  them,  they  characterize  geological 
formations.  The  stratified  rocks  were  classed  into 
three  well-marked  series ; each  of  these  series  being 
capable  of  further  subdivision.  The  three  princi- 
pal groups  are  the  paleozoic,  or  primary  ; the 
mesozoic,  or  secondary;  and  the  cainozoic,  or 
tertiary.  The  subdivision  and  the  average  thick- 
ness in  feet  of  these  rocks  are  the  following : — 


Faleozoie.  Feet. 

Recent 

Pleistocene  20  to  100 

Pliocene to  lOO 

Miocene  (wanting  in  England; 

Eocene  2,000 

Mesozoic. 

Cretaceous  1,200 

Wealden 750 

Upper,  middle,  and  lower  oolite 1,500 

Lias  180  to  800 

Triassic L^OO 

Cainozoic. 

Permian,  or  Magnesian  Limestone  ....  600 

Carboniferous  3,600  to  15,000 

Devonian  or  old  red  sandstone  ..  3,000  to  8,ooo 

Silurian 24,000 

Cambrian 20,000 


The  author  commenced  a review  of  the  geologi- 
cal epochs  by  beginning  with  the  Cambrian  rocks, 
the  base  of  the  paleozoic  epoch,  stating  that  they 
consisted  chiefly  of  slates  and  sandstones.  Above 
the  Cambrian  strata  occurs  the  silurian  system,  so 
well  known  by  the  researches  of  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison.  The  fossils  of  this  system  are  emi- 
nently marine.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  is 
the  lily  encrinite.  The  next  system  described  was 
the  Devonian,  or  old  red  sandstone,  found  prin- 
cipally in  Devonshire.  This  system  owes  its 
colouring  to  the  peroxide  of  iron.  It  consists  of 
alternations  of  sandstones  and  limestones.  The 
principal  fossils  are  the  cephalaspis,  ostreopelis, 
and  diplacanthuB.  The  economic  products  of  the 
old  red  sandstone  are  flagstones  for  paving,  and 
slates  for  roofing. 

Resting  upon  the  Devonian  occurs  the  carboni- 
ferous system,  the  most  valuable  and  important  to 
man  in  all  economic  geology ; — the  two  principal 
flags,  limestone  (for  mortar  and  hydraulic  cement), 
ironstone,  and  coal.  The  next  system  described 
was  the  cretaceous,  so  called  from  the  chalk  which 
forms  its  most  prominent  feature.  It  is  divisible 
into  two  w’ell-defined  groups, — the  chalk  and  the 
green  sand.  The  chalk  is  again  divided  into  chalk 
with  flints  and  chalk  without  flints.  The  green 
sand,  so  named  from  its  colour,  imbeds  nodular 
sandstones  and  deposits  of  fullers’  earth.  The 
organic  remains  of  this  system  are  very  abundant, 
and  are  chiefly  marine.  The  following  are  a few  of 
the  fossils:  spatangus,  cor-anguinum,  galerites, 
scaphites,  belemnites,  hamites,  trigonia,  plagios- 
toms,  Ac.  The  economic  products  of  the  system 
are  chalk  and  flint.  The  chalk  is  calcined  to 
expel  the  carbonic  acid.  It  is  used  in  making 
hydraulic  cement,  also  by  the  bricklayer,  plas- 
terer, and  cement  maker.  Flints,  when  calcined 
and  ground  down,  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass  and  porcelain.  The  phosphatic  nodules  of  the 
green  sand,  when  ground  down,  are  used  as  a 
manure,  on  account  of  the  large  percentage  of 
phosphate  of  lime  contained  in  them. 

Tertiary  Tljpoch.  — The  author  divided  this 
period  into  three  groups ; the  upper,  middle,  and 
lower  tertiaries ; dwelling  at  considerable  length 
upon  the  London  clay,  the  coralline  crag,  the 
brown  coal  of  Germany,  the  drift,  and  recent 
deposits ; and  devoting  the  latter  part  of  his  paper 
to  geology  in  its  direct  application  to  mining, 
engineering,  and  agricultnrc.  A knowledge  of 
the  general  principles  of  this  science,  and  of  the 
physical  geography  of  the  region  which  is  to  be 
the  sphere  of  the  undertaking,  is  highly  import- 
ant to  the  civil  engineer.  The  nature  and  com- 
position of  the  various  deposits,  varying  as  they 
do  from  loosely  coherent  beds  of  gravel,  sand,  or 
clay,  to  rocks  of  crystalline  texture  and  hardness, 
will  often  determine  the  choice  between  two  prof- 
fered lines  of  road,  or  the  coarse  to  be  pursued 
in  a certain  district : for  example,  when  the  beds 
are  loose  and  porous  they  are  frequently  to  be 
avoided,  while,  on  the  other  band,  a rock,  though 
hard  and  crystalline,  may  present  a valuable  atone 
for  masonry,  and  may  thus  repay  the  cost  of  pene- 
trating  it,  since  an  excellent  supply  is  to  be  pro- 
cured upon  the  spot  for  the  mere  expense  of 
quarrying  the  material.  In  tunnelling,  the  geo- 
legist  is  the  best  pioneer;  he  alone  can  point  out 
the  state  of  the  various  strata  and  the  nature  of 
the  rock  to  be  cut  through,  the  probable  amount 
of  water  contained  in  them,  and  the  best  method 
of  draining  it  off.  On  the  formation  of  a railroad 
or  canal  a vast  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  an 
acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  the  land  to  be 
operated  upon-  In  the  construction  and  mainte- 


nance of  harbours  it  is  most  important  to  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  geological  strata  and 
of  the  nature  of  the  coasts  where  the  harbour  is 
to  be  situate,  in  order  to  render  it  easily  acces- 
sible to  vessels,  whether  for  commerce  or  refuge. 
The  builder  and  the  architect  may  also  derive  im- 
portant assistance  from  the  geologist,  both  as 
regards  the  durability  of  certain  rocks,  their  posi- 
tion, and  the  facility  with  which  they  may  he 
obtained. 

Mr.  Patterson  concluded  his  paper  by  noticing 
the  advantages  which  a knowledge  of  the  princi- 
ples of  geology  conferred  upon  the  miner  and  the 
agriculturist ; stating,  in  reference  to  raining, 
that,  though  it  existed  long  before  the  truths  of 
the  science  assumed  a technical  aspect,  “yet  do 
its  operations  proceed  with  certainty  and  precision 
only  in  proportion  to  the  advancement  of  scienti- 
fic generalisation.” 

A discussion  followed. 


GLASGOW  ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

“ BRASSES  ” IN  SCOTLAND. 

At  the  fourth  annual  meeting  and  conversazione 
of  this  society,  held  last  week,  Mr,  Robert  Hart 
in  the  chair,  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected 
office-bearers  for  the  ensuing  session  : — President, 
Mr.  Smith,  of  Jordanhill,  F.R.S. ; vice-presidents. 
Sheriff  Strathern  and  J.  T.  Rochead;  council, 
Messrs.  G.  Neil,  Robert  Hart,  J.  Baird,  Alexander 
Galloway,  J.  Fleming,  Sir  Andrew  Orr,  Dr.  Strang, 
William  Euing,  John  Buchanan,  M.  Connal,  Dr. 
Secular,  and  A.  D.  Robertson;  hon.  secretary,  Mr. 
John  Honeymau,  jun.;  hon.  treasurer,  Mr.  Wm. 
Church,  jun. 

The  secretary  read  a paper  on  the  proceedings 
of  kindred  societies  in  this  country  and  abroad 
during  the  present  year;  and  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Old- 
ham read  a paper  on  “ Monumental  Brasses,” 
illustrated  by  rubbings  exhibited ; which,  with  one 
exception,  were  from  England.  This  exception 
was  the  rubbing  of  a small  mural  brass  to  one  of 
the  Minto  family,  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  | 
of  Glasgow  Cathedral.  This  was  the  only  Scotch  : 
brass  known  to  Mr.  Oldham,  or  to  any  of  the , 
members  present  at  the  meeting;  hut  it  was  sug- 
gested that,  if  more  attention  were  given  to  the 
investigation,  additional  examples  might  be  found  ; 
as,  even  in  comparatively  obscure  buildings,  slabs 
from  which  brasses  had  been  torn  were  known  to 
exist. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  members  was  held  on 
Friday  evening,  the  6th  inst.,  at  the  house,  in 
Conduit-street.  Mr.  R.  0.  Harris  occupied  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Henry  Eastwood,  of  Guilford-street, 
Russell-square,  was,  on  ballot,  elected  a member 
of  the  Association. 

The  secretary  announced  that  the  modelling 
class  was  again  organized,  and  that  it  would  meet 
every  Friday  eveniug  at  the  rooms  of  the  Associa- 
tion;* also  that  a prize  of  21.  would  be  given  for 
the  best  six  sketches  illustrating  some  portions  of 
the  following  buildings : — Westminster  Abbey, 
St.  Mary’s  Overy,  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  the 
Banqueting  House,  Whitehall.  The  sketches 
are  to  be  made  on  the  spot,  and  are  not  to  be 
finished  at  home.  They  will  be  exhibited  on  the 
occasion  of  awarding  the  prizes  at  the  annual  con- 
versazione of  the  Association,  and  the  judges  are  : 
to  be  chosen  by  the  class  of  design. 

Mr.  T.  Roger  Smith  then  read  a paper  entitled 
“ On  Entering  Architectural  Practice,”  which  we 
print  separately. 

At  the  conclusion,  Mr.  A.  Smith  proposed  a vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Roger  Smith. 

_ Mr.  Spiers,  in  seconding  the  motion,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  system  of  architectural  education  in 
Paris,  and  described  the  curriculum  through  which 
students  usually  passed. 

Mr.  Druce  referred  to  the  subject  of  public 
competition  as  useful  to  young  architects ; and 
expressed  his  opinion  that  the  dispensing  of 
patronage  was  at  present  conducted  with  far 
greater  fairness  towards  the  candidates  than  in 


The  Modellvifr  Class.— The:  class  will  meet  for  two 
hours  every  Friday  evening  at  9,  Conduit-street  (where 
the  necessary  arrangements  have  been  made),  at  six 
o clock  on  the  nights  of  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the 
Association,  and  at  half-past  six  on  the  Class  of  Design 
nights.  The  first  meeting  under  the  new  regulations  took 
place  on  Friday,  the  6th,  when  Mr.  Ross,  who  still  con- 
tinues to  superintend  the  class,  gave  some  preliminary 
instructions  as  to  the  manipulation  of  the  clay,  &c  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  all  members  of  the  Association  who  feel 
»e  importance  of  this  study  will  lose  no  time  in  j oining. 
Efforts  will  be  made  to  obtain  loans  or  gifts  of  casts  from 
of  th  Blouifleld  has  accepted  the  presidency 


former  years.  He  thought  it  highly  desirable 
that  young  architects,  when  commencing  practice, 
should  endeavour  to  augment  their  incomes  by 
surveying,  taking  out  quantities,  writing  for  the 
press,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman  observed  that  a suggestion  thrown 
out  by  Mr.  Smith  as  to  the  desirability  of  visiting 
workshops,  especially  the  joiners’  shop,  was  well 
worthy  of  attention.  He  himself  had  been  able 
to  avail  himself  of  the  experience  to  be  derived 
from  visiting  the  workshops  of  Mr.  Myers,  and,  he 
hoped,  had  profited  by  the  privilege.  It  was,  he 
thought,  also  desirable  that  young  architects 
should,  when  practicable,  obtain  an  appointment 
as  clerk  of  works.  This,  he  was  aware,  was  a diffi- 
cult matter  to  accomplish;  but  whenever  it  could 
be  obtained  it  could  not  fail  to  impart  a practical 
knowledge  of  construction  in  all  its  parts. 

After  some  further  discussion,  which,  however, 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  curtailed,  the  vote  of 
thanks  was  put  from  the  chair,  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  drawing  of  the 
class  of  design  would  be  “ A Village  Railway 
Station.” 


AWARD  AS  TO  ST.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL 
AND  CHARING-CROSS  RAILWAY. 

We  gave  particulars  some  time  since  of  the 
reference  in  this  matter.  We  have  now  to  men- 
tion that  Mr.  John  Stewart,  of  Liverpool,  the 
umpire  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  has,  by 
an  award  dated  7th  December  instant,  deter- 
mined that  the  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the 
Charitig-cross  Railway  Company,  as  well  for  the 
purchase  of  the  fee  simple  of  the  whole  of  the 
St,  Thomas’s  Hospital  and  premises,  with  the 
appurtenances,  as  for  the  damage  sustained  or  to 
be  sustained  by  the  governors, — by  reason  of  the 
execution  by  the  Company  of  the  works  autho- 
rized by  the  Charing-cross  Railway  Act,  1859, 
and  the  exercise  by  the  said  Company  of  the 
powers  of  the  said  Act,  and  of  the  Acts  incorpo- 
rated therewith, — shall  be  the  sum  of  296,000?. 
The  claim,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  750,000?. 


church-building  news. 

Sushands  Bosworth. — The  chui'cb  of  All  Saints, 
Husbands  Bosworth,  has  been  re-opened  for  divine 
service,  after  having  undergone  considerable  re- 
storation. In  1858  a new  mixed  school  and  mas- 
ter’s house  were  erected,  at  an  expense  of  800?. 
In  1859  a cemetery  was  formed ; which,  with  the 
two  chapels,  boundary  fences,  and  an  acre  and  a 
half  of  land,  cost  1,500?.  In  1860  a new  infant 
school  was  added  to  the  mixed  school,  at  a cost 
of  400?.  The  two  schools,  together  with  the 
master’s  house,  form  a group  on  the  village  green, 
just  at  the  entrance  to  the  town  from  the  Wel- 
ford-road.  The  whole  of  these  works  have  been 
carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  E.  F.  Law,  of  Northampton. 
The  works  at  the  church  have  been  executed  by 
Mr.  Law,  of  Lutterworth,  builder,  and  also  the 
mixed  schools  and  master’s  house.  The  infant 
school  was  erected  by  Messrs.  Thompson  & Love- 
day,  of  Kibworth ; and  the  cemetery  chapels  and 
fences  were  erected  by  Messrs.  Clark  & Barrett, 
of  Northampton.  The  works  in  the  church,  in- 
cluded in  the  contract  entered  into  by  the  Church 
Charity  Trustees,  embrace  the  conversion  of  the 
old  vestry  into  a south  aisle  to  the  chancel  by  the 
opening  and  restoring  of  two  arches;  one,  con- 
necting it  with  the  chancel,  and  another  connect- 
ing it  with  the  south  aisle  of  the  church ; the  in- 
troduction of  the  two  new  windows  of  Decorated 
character ; the  re-leading  of  the  roof,  and  the 
erection  of  new  seats  in  pitch-pine.  A vestry,  in 
keeping  with  the  chancel,  has  been  erected  on  the 
north  side.  The  organ-galleryat  the  west  end  of  the 
nave  has  been  removed,  and  the  organ  placed  in 
the  south  aisle  of  the  chancel;  the  tower  arch 
opened  and  restored ; and  the  interior  of  the  tower 
fitted  with  seats  for  the  accommodation  of  Sunday 
school  children.  The  window  in  the  west  side  of 
the  tower  has  been  restored  and  filled  with  stained 
glass,  by  Messrs.  Powell  & Son,  of  London  (pro- 
vided at  the  expense  of  the  rector).  Facility  was 
afforded  in  accomplishing  this  portion  of  the  re- 
storation by  the  fact  that  no  provision  bad  to  be 
made  for  ringers ; inasmuch  as  the  ringing  of  the 
bells  (five  in  number)  is  effected  by  one  man, 
through  the  medium  of  a bell-ringing  machine, 
which  was  provided  some  time  ago  at  a cost  of 
35?.  We  understand  that  the  works  here  detailed 
are  only  the  beginning  of  what  is  contemplated. 
The  works  in  the  chancel  include  the  removal  of  a 
flat  timber  roof  and  the  substitution  of  a high- 
pitched  pitch-pine  roof,  of  Decorated  character, 
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having  six  pairs  of  principals,  with  carved  ribs 
moulded,  resting  upon  stone  corbels,  terminating 
with  carved  bosses  of  natural  foliage.  A Geome- 
trical Decorated  window  has  been  introduced  at 
the  east  end,  and  a two-ligbt  window  of  similar 
character  on  the  north  and  south  aisles.  Over 
the  last-named  windows  scrolls,  carved  in  Caeu 
stone,  have  been  introduced  as  labels,  upon  which 
inscriptions  are  carved  in  Church  text,  the  letters 
being  raised  on  the  surface  of  the  scrolls.  The 
east  window  is  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Messrs. 
Powell  & Sons.  In  a medallion,  in  the  centre  light 
of  the  window,  the  subject  of  “ Christ  Healing ; 
the  Blind  ” is  introduced.  In  the  tracery  are 
emblems.  Two  new  oak  stalls  are  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  chancel,  having  open  tracery  fronts, 
and  carved  poppy-heads  as  terminations  to  the 
ends.  The  communion-rail,  which  is  also  of  oak, 
is  of  Decorated  character.  The  whole  of  the 
chancel  floor,  including  the  portion  within  the 
communion-rail,  is  paved  with  ornamental  tiles, 
executed  by  Messrs.  Maw  & Co.  The  cost  of  the 
whole  of  the  works  is  1,250Z.,  450Z.  of  which  have 
been  defrayed  by  the  Church  Charity  Trustees, 
without  the  assistance  of  a rate,  or  foreign  aid, 
and  the  remaining  800/.  by  the  rector. 

Dehtling. — The  parish  church  here  has  been 
re-opened,  after  undergoing  extensive  alterations 
and  repairs.  The  alterations  include  the  taking 
down  of  the  old  wooden  bell-tower  and  re-building 
it  in  stone,  \vith  a new  shingled  spire.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  church  has  been  entirely  re-paved  and 
re-floored : the  large  pier  between  the  nave  and 
aisles  has  been  reduced;  and  a new  arch  has  been 
erected.  There  is  also  a new  stone  arch  between 
the  north  aisle  and  the  chancel,  and  a stone  tere- 
dos has  been  fixed  over  the  communion  table.  The 
pewing  is  of  yellow  deal,  stained  and  varnished ; 
and  the  old  oak  pulpit,  some  little  time  since  re- 
moved from  All  Saints’  Church,  Maidstone,  has 
now  replaced  the  one  formerly  used  at  this  church. 
The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Hussey,  of  Lon- 
don, architect ; the  brickwork  by  Messrs.  Bridge 
& Son ; the  carpentering  by  Mr.  W.  Grensted ; 
and  the  painting  by  Mr.  Levi  Ashdown,  all  of 
Maidstone.  A patent  “Gill  air-warmer”  has  been 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Ellis  & Son.  An  organ,  con- 
taining six  stops,  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  T.  Good- 
win, of  Maidstone.  The  expense  of  the  whole 
has  been  borne  by  voluntary  contributions. 

S.ijpple. — The  old  church  at  Ripple,  near  Dover, 
having  become  greatly  dilapidated,  a new  struc- 
ture has  been  raised  on  the  same  site,  and  which 
has  been  opened  for  divine  service.  The  building 
is  capable  of  seating  about  100  persons.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Asbpitel,  and  the  builders  were 
Messrs.  W.  & G.  Denne.  The  marble  tablets  of 
the  old  church,  many  of  them  of  considerable 
antiquity,  have  been  preserved,  and  refbced  in  the 
new  building.  The  baptismal  font  is  also  one  of 
the  relics  of  the  former  edifice,  bearing  date  1663. 
The  architecture  is  in  the  Norman  style.  The 
capitals  to  the  columns  are  all  enriched,  and  the 
chancel  arch  carved  and  supported  by  zig-zag 
columns.  The  old  church  was  of  great  antiquity, 
and  known  to  have  existed  long  before  the  date 
inscribed  on  the  baptismal  font,  from  the  fact 
that,  in  pulling  down  the  old  structure,  stairs  were 
discovered  in  the  wall  leading  to  the  rood-loft. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  structure  is  1,009/.  The 
building  has  been  enriched  by  several  stained 
windows,  and  other  gifts  from  influential  residents 
of  the  neighbourhood. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Eton. — The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  subscribe 
100/.,  and  the  Prince  Consort  50/.,  to  the  fund 
for  building  new  school-rooms  in  connection  with 
Eton  College.  The  building  is  already  com- 
menced, and  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  the 
course  of  next  year.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
upwards  of  10,000/. ; but  7,000/.  of  this  sum  have 
already  been  subscribed.  Messrs.  Lawrance,  of 
White  Waltham,  Berks,  are  the  contractors,  and 
the  architect  is  Mr.  Woodyer,  under  whose 
designs  the  college  haU.  has  been  embellished. 

Leigh. — A new  school  has  been  opened  here. 
The  building  contains  a general  school-room, 
36  feet  by  18  feet ; and,  adjoining  it,  a class-room, 
12  feet  by  10  feet,  the  latter  for  thirty-five  chil- 
dren. At  one  end  there  is  a porch  about  6 feet 
square,  paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  forming  one  of 
the  two  entrances  to  the  school.  Ventilation  is 
effected  through  a turret.  The  roof  is  open.  The 
woodwork  is  stained  and  varnished,  and  the  floor- 
boards are  tongued  together  with  hoop  iron. 
There  is  a play-ground  at  the  back,  with  out- 
buildings, and  the  school  is  skirted  with  ornamen- 
tal trees.  Its  estimated  cost  is  about  600/.,  of 


which  200/.  and  upwards  have  been  subscribed : 
the  site  and  grounds  were  given  by  the  incum- 
bent. The  architect  was  Mr.  R.  Parkinson,  of 
London,  and  the  contractors  were  Mr.  Hellyer,  of 
Thornford,  and  Mr.  Lane,  of  Leigh,  the  former 
executing  the  masonry  and  the  latter  the  car- 
pentry. Messrs.  Hanuam  & Gillett  had  also  a 
share  in  the  work  in  supplying  the  ironmongery, 
erecting  the  vane,  &c. 

Rvsholme. — Trinity  Church  Schools,  Rusholme, 
have  been  opened.  The  architects  were  Messrs. 
Pennington  & Bridgen,  of  Manchester.  The  ex- 
terior is  Gothic  in  design,  the  materials  being  red 
bricks,  relieved  by  bands  and  arches  of  blue  bricks. 
The  builder  was  Mr.  Penk,  of  Cheetham.  Accom- 
modation is  provided  for  400  children.  On  the 
ground-floor  is  the  industrial  school,  25  feet  by 
20  feet,  with  kitchen,  scullery,and  offices  attached; 
and  an  infants’  school,  65  feet  by  19  feet.  The 
boys’  school,  on  the  upper  floor,  is  of  the  same 
size;  the  girls’  school  is  50  feet  by  20  feet;  and 
there  arc  class-rooms,  lavatories,  &c.  The  roofs 
are  open-timbered,  and  Dr.  Arnott’s  system  of 
ventilation  has  been  applied.  A play-ground  ad- 
joins the  schools.  The  site,  with  two  cottages 
that  stood  upon  it,  cost  720/. ; builder’s  contract, 
architects’  commission,  &c.,  1,760/. ; making,  with 
sundries,  2,616/.  The  committee  received  2,487/. 
as  donations. 


MONUMENTAL. 

Sir  Eolert  Ferguson.  — Mr.  John  E.  Jones  has 
just  completed  a statue  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Fer- 
guson, which  is  to  be  erected  at  Londonderry,  of 
which  city  he  was  representative  in  Parliament 
during  many  years.  The  figure  is  clothed  in 
modern  costume.  He  is  represented  as  addressing 
the  House  of  Commons,  having  a cloak  suspended 
from  the  shoulders,  thus  dispensing  with  the  con- 
ventional tree-stem,  &c.  The  figure  is  of  colossal 
size,  and  will  be  shortly  cast  in  bronze. 

Tli-e  late  Bishop  Blomjield. — A committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Lord  Over- 
stone,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Sir  Walter  James, 
bart.,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Beresford  Hope,  has  been 
appointed  to  make  choice  of  a design  for  a monu- 
ment to  the  late  Dr.  C.  J.  Blomfield,  Bishop  of 
London.  They  have  selected  a model  by  Mr. 
George  Richmond,  R.A.;  and  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter of  St.  Paul’s  have  granted  a site  for  it  in  the 
south  aisle  of  the  cathedral. 

Sir  Sumphrey  Davy. — A monument  is  about 
to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  at  Penzance.  It  will  consist  of  a granite 
column  and  biise,  surmounted  with  a statue  of  the 
great  chymist,  holding  a safety  lamp  in  his  baud. 


GUERNSEY. 

Testimonial  to  an  Engineer. — Mr.  Lyster,  the 
late  acting  engineer  to  the  harbour  at  Guernsey  for 
a period  of  eight  years.  Las  received  a demonstra- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  authorities  and  workmen 
of  the  harbour  works.  The  workmen  presented 
him  with  a claret  jug,  value  26/.,  having  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : — “ Presented  to  George  Fos- 
berry  Lyster,  C.E.,  M.I.C.E,,  by  the  Foremen  and 
Men  employed  on  the  Guernsey  Harbour  Works, 
as  a token  of  their  esteem,”  &c.  A farewell  dinner 
was  also  given  to  Mr.  Lyster  by  the  harbour  com- 
mittee of  Guernsey.  On  his  departure  another 
demonstration  was  made  by  the  harbour  workmen, 
who  assembled  on  the  castle  pier  and  fired  a salute 
from  a battery  of  guns  which  they  had  improvised 
for  the  occasion. 

Bocquettes  Church. — A meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  fund  for  erecting  a church  at  the 
Rocquettes,  St.  Peter- Port,  washeld  some  time  since 
at  Guernsey.  This  church  was  to  contain  900 
sittings,  but  the  number  has  been  reduced  to  750, 
one-half  to  be  free.  The  whole  of  the  church  is 
to  cost  5,900/. : of  this  there  have  been  collected 
3,550/.  The  meeting  was  called  together  to  decide 
how  to  act.  Guarantees  for  500/.  being  secured 
by  the  meeting,  it  is  expected  that  the  church 
will  soon  be  commenced. 


MUSIC  AND  THE  STAGE. 

Royal  Opera  Souse,  Covent  Garden.  — The 
title  of  Mr.  Balfe’s  new  opera,  “The  Puritan’s 
Daughter,”  suggests  II  Buritani  as  the  story,  but 
has,  in  truth,  no  connection  with  it.  The  story  in- 
volves the  escape  of  King  Charles  II.  from  a plot 
by  the  Puritans,  and  the  love-sorrows  of  a Puritan 
maiden.  Miss  Pyne,  attached  to  an  ill-treated  cava- 
lier, admirably  sung  by  Mr.  Santley,  the  best  English 
baritone.  In  his  acting,  Mr.  Santley  has  greatly 
improved,  but  has  still  room  to  strive  in  this 
respect.  Without  reference  to  his  part  in  the 


concerted  music,  his  singing  of  “ Oh,  would 
that  I had  died  ere  now,”  is  faultless.  Mr.  W. 
Harrison,  in  a light  comedy  part, — the  Earl 
of  Rochester,  tipsy  half  the  time  that  he  is  on 
the  stage, — creates  considerable  effect  by  his  good 
acting,  and  sings  what  he  has  to  do  in  his  best 
style.  His  song  in  glorification  of  punch,  “ Let 
others  sing  the  praise  of  wine,”  will  be  one  of  the 
popularities.  Under  the  same  head  must  be 
placed,  “ No  more  shall  anguish,”  and  “ How  well 
I recollect  the  night,”  both  exquisitely  sung  by 
Miss  Pyne,  who  throughout  the  opera  is  excel- 
lent; and  when  we  add  a capital  chorus,  that 
with  which  the  first  act  opens,  and  two  mas- 
terly trios,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Balfe’s  last 
production  has  claims  for  a considerable  success. 
Without  any  great  pretensions  in  respect  of 
scenic  effect,  two  very  good  scenes  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  opera.  The  ruined  chapel  attached 
to  Middleton  Hall,  and  a large  open-timber  roofed 
apartment  in  the  latter  building,  with  lofty  prac- 
ticable flight  of  stairs  in  the  centre,  are  very  com- 
plete and  satisfactory.  The  former  scene  has  the 
effect  of  two  lights ; the  ruined  chapel  being  seem- 
ingly touched  with  the  setting  sun,  the  fallen 
capital  and  statue  by  the  rising  moon. 


THE  LAW  COSTS  OF  THE 
ARCHITECTURAL  UNION  COMPANY. 

Sir, — I find  in  the  last  published  accounts  of 
the  directors  of  the  Architectural  Union  Company 
that  they  have  paid  their  own  solicitor  the  several 
sums  of  296/.  78.  -id.,  52/.  128.  2d.,  60/.  10s.  2d., 
and  19/.  9s.  8d , making  428/.  19s.  4d.;  and  to 
other  solicitors,  124/.  5s.  6d. ; in  the  whole  the 
astounding  sum  of  553/.  4s.  lOd. ! I am  quite 
aware  that  the  business  included  the  purchase  of 
the  house,  a mortgage  deed,  and  a lease  from  the 
City ; but  I nevertheless  maintain  that  the  amount 
is  preposterous,  especially  with  reference  to  their 
own  solicitor.  I ask  no  question,  and  I look  for 
no  answer : no  good  would  come  of  it ; but  I seek 
to  record  the  great  dissatisfaction  in  this  particular 
of  More  than  one  Shareholder. 


THE  FROST  AND  WATER  CISTERNS. 

Doubtless  many  of  your  readers  are  much 
troubled  in  the  winter  by  having  their  cisterns, 
pipes,  and  closets  frozen  during  the  inclement 
weather.  The  following  remedy  I have  adopted  in 
my  own  habitation  with  the  greatest  success,  viz. : 
Put  a lump  of  salt  (the  common  agricultural  salt 
will  do)  in  the  cistern  once  a week,  and  a small 
quantity  in  the  closet-trap  the  last  thing  at  night. 
This  will  have  the  desired  effect,  and  prevent  much 
trouble  and  expense.  The  philosophy  of  the  expe- 
dient is  obvious.  Water  freezes  at  32  degrees,  but 
salt  and  water  will  not  freeze  till  the  air  is  25  de- 
grees colder.  If  the  cistern  should  be  frozen,  it  is 
quite  sufficient  to  put  salt  thereiu,  which  will  soon 
dissolve  the  frozen  water.  John  Usher. 

The  supply  pipes  must,  nevertheless,  be 
protected  from  action  of  frost.  If  it  can  be  pre- 
vented, they  should  not  remain  charged  with 
water. 


MESSRS.  BARCLAY’S  DRAY  STOPS 
THE  WAY. 

How  to  relieve  the  choked  streets  from  their 
over-crow'ded  condition  is  admitted  on  all  sides  to 
be  one  of  the  great  social  problems  of  a Londoner. 
Various  schemes  have  been  propounded;  some 
plausible,  others  ingenious,  many  whoDy  chimeri- 
cal ; but  among  them  all  I do  not  remdlnber  one 
setting  forth  the  desirableness  of  limiting  the 
gigantic  proportions  of  the  drays  of  Messrs.  Bar- 
clay and  their  beer-brewing  fraternity. 

All  who  have  fretted  in  pent-up  vexation  of 
spirit  (and  who  has  not?)  as  the  time  for  the 
departure  of  their  train  drew  near,  their  cab 
or  omnibus  being  hopelessly  blocked,  will  remem- 
ber how  often  the  stoppages  have  been  occasioned 
by  brewers’  drays.  Beer  - barrels,  as  w’e  all 
know,  are  ponderous  articles,  requiring  a great 
amount  of  space,  but  why  they  should  not 
be  carried  on  drays  similar  to  those  on  the 
Continent— long  and  narrow,  instead  of  exces- 
sively wide — I am  at  a loss  to  conjecture.  True, 
the  draymen  are  uncommonly  broad,  and  conse- 
quently require  unusually  large  seat  space ; one, 
as  will  be  remembered,  always  rides  in  sleepy  ob- 
livion through  the  noisiest  streets.  But  still,  this 
beery  individual  might  be  accommodated  with 
sitting  room  on  a dray  half  the  width  of  those 
now  in  use.  Perhaps  Messrs.  Barclay  may  be  able 
to  tell  us  why  their  present  very  inconvenient 
drays  are  employed  ? If  there  be  no  sufficient 
reason,  then,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  let 
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them  he  cut  down  to  the  average  width  of  street 
carts  and  waggons.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remark  how  greatly  such  a reform  would  help  to 
relieve  the  streets  during  the  coming  year,  when 
the  Exhibition  will  double  the  traffic. 

C.  R.  W. 


82?.  13s.  6d.,  with  the  w’ords  “for  you.”  Such 
was  the  division  of  the  spoil  under  the  hand  of 
Conolly  himself,  who  realised,  on  these  two  trans- 
actions alone,  the  300Z.  which  in  his  letter  he  said 
he  “required.”  Sentence  has  not  as  yet  been  pro- 
nounced ou  the  delinquents. 


Here  is  a lielcl'open  for  distinction  !— to  pioneer  a new 
public  road  thrnng^h  the  town,  and  desig^n  elevations,  and 
in  detailed  specification  describe  the  alterattons  of  every 
house  on  both  sides  of  the  new  street;  also  to  devise  a 
thorough  system  of  drainage,  “including  plans  for  the 
connection  of  the  existing  drains  therewith,  and  for  im- 
proving the  same !”  And  this  in  a low  seaport  town  for 
65/.  Comment  is  needless  here.  W.  N. 


THE  SHEFFIELD  TRADE  OUTRAGES. 
SiK, — The  letter,  signed  “ George  Howell,”  in 
the  Builder  of^December  7th,  I regard  as  asimple 
attempt  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
The  subject  is  too  important  to  ha  thus  glossed 
over.  Read  what  the  Rev.  Brooke  Herford  (a 
stanch  supporter  of  unions)  said  in  a sermon  the 
other  day,  to  a vast  assemblage  of  working  men  : — 

“Neither  you  nor  I can  lay  our  hands  upon  the  man 
who  has  done  this  particular  act.  Possibly  he  may  never 
be  known;  or,  as  likely,  if  he  be  known,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  bring  such  proof  as  would  lead  to  his  convic- 
tion. And  what  even  if  he  were  found  out,  and  convicted, 
and  hung,  as  he  deserves  to  be  ? would  this  kind  of  thing 
be  stopped?  Would  you  be  sure  even  that  you  had 
pun’shed  the  most  guilty  parly  ? 1 should  not,  and  I will 
tell  you  why.  This  act  is  only  one  part  of  a system — a 
system  of  black  and  lawless  terrorism,  by  which  in  some 
trades  in  Sheffield— not  in  all,  but  in  some— the  require- 
ments and  orders  of  the  committees  are  relentlessly 
enforced.  That  terrorism  acts  a thousand  times  by  the 
dread  it  inspires  by  one  of  these  occasional  strokes  of 
secret  malice.  Its  mandates  are  absolute:  when  once 
they  are  made  known  they  mu.st  be  obeyed,  or  more  and 
more  pressure  is  brought  to  bear,  and  dark  hints  thrown 
out  in  smooth  and  courteous  words,  of  which,  however, 
every  working  man  knows  the  meaning  only  too  well. 
I have  heard  men  sneer  at  meetings  to  sympathise  with 
American  slaves;  tell  us  something  about  the  white 
slaves,  they  have  said.  I will  teil  you  something  about 
them.  I tell  you  there  is  no  slavery  in  England  to  com- 
pare with  that  which  some  of  the  unions  exercise  over 
many  of  their  members  ! It  is  often  as  unreasoning  and 
as  absurd  as  it  is  relentless  and  cruel.  I don’t  get  my 
knowledge  from  masters;  I get  it  from  working  men 
themselves ; and  you  all  know  I speak  the  simple  truth.” 

Going  to  another  point,  he  says, — 

‘ I assert  that  in  many  of  your  unions  the  whole  spirit 
and  purpose  is  that  of  a narrow,  grasping  monopoly,  which 
you  would  be  the  first  to  denounce  if  it  were  exercised 
against  yourselves. 

To  take  an  illustration  of  this.  Here  is  a man— a 
grinder  say — in  one  of  your  favoured  and  exclusive 
trades : you  won’t  work  with  him  or  let  btm  work,  unless 
he  is  in  your  union  ; and  you  won’t  have  him  in  your 
union ! Why  ? Is  it  because  he  is  not  a competent 
grinder?  No;  but  because  his  father  was  not!  And 
therefore,  tliough  he  be  ever  so  skilful,  he  shan’t  work  in 
your  uiiinn,  and  he  must  not  work  out  of  it ! Why,  one 
could  laugh  at  such  mean  and  silly  laws,  were  they  not  so 
terriole  in  their  consequences.  Where  would  the  world 
have  been  if  such  rules  had  been  enforced  ? What  would 
you  think  of  it  if  the  world  enforced  such  rules  against 
you?  ” 

Shfffielil.  S. 


THE  ORDNANCE  FRAUDS  AT  DUBLIN. 

Captain  Conollt,  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
and  his  accomplice,  MTlwaine,  the  contractor, 
have  been  tried  by  a jury  in  the  Dublin  Court 
of  Queen’s  Bench,  and  found  guilty;  Conolly 
of  conspiracy  and  forgery,  and  M'llwaine  of 
conspiracy.  We  have  already  given  an  abstract 
of  the  precise  nature  of  this  case;  which,  how- 
ever, only  discloses  the  mouth,  as  it  were, 
of  a “pit  of  corruption”  of  unknown  depth; 
which,  it  is  whispered,  the  Government  autho- 
rities are  afraid  to  attempt  to  fathom.  The 
nominal  amount  of  fraud  on  which  this  special 
case  was  based  appears  to  have  merely  been  the 
diflFerence  between  1,447?.  and  2,858?.,  into  which 
the  1,447?.  had  been  fraudulently  converted.  The 
modus  operandi  was  explained  at  the  trial  in  the 
written  words  of  Conolly  himself;  and  although 
the  nature  of  the  fraudulent  conspiracy  was  before 
explained  in  our  columns,  we  may  here  again 
slightly  advert  to  the  subject.  In  a private  letter 

to  JUIlwaine,  Conolly  says  : “ My  dear  M. I have 

to  pay  300?,  in  three  weeks  from  this  date  ; there 
is  no  escape  from  it,  Asyou  cannot  help  me  with- 
out I assist  you  to  do  so,  I have  arranged  matters 
according  to  the  enclosed  dockets.  When  you  get 
the  amount  of  those  bills  you  can  pay  me  300?. 
You  also  owe  me  a balance  of  277?.,  which  I hope 
you  will  soon  be  able  to  clear  off;  and  then  I pro- 
mise you  there  will  be  no  more  transactions  of  this 
nature.  ’ Enclosed  in  this  letter  was  a slip  of  paper 
having,  in  Conolly’s  handwriting,  the  following 
calculations:  “I.  B.,  221?.  163.2d.,  445?.  IGs.  8d° 
224?.  Os.  6d.”  “ I.  B.”  stood  for  Island  Bridge! 
and  the  figures  represented  the  true  claim,  the 
fraudulent  claim,  and  the  profit  realised  Then 
under  224?.  Os.  6d.  was  put  150?.,  with  the  words 
“ for  me,”  and  the  balance  was  brought  out 
74?.  Gs.,  with  the  words  “ for  you.”  A second 
calculation  was  this : " Rich,”  268?-  Os.  3d. 
501?.  6s.  9d.,  232?.  17s.  6d.  “ Rich  ” meant  Rich- 
mond Barracks,  and  the  figures  the  true,  the 
false  claims,  and  the  gain.  Those  under  the 
232?.  178.  6d.  were  put  “150?.,”  with  the  words 
for  me,”  and  the  balance  was  brought  out 


PROCEEDINGS  UNDER  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

CLEBKENVTELL  COIIIIT. 

Walls  of  huKufficient  T/iirhiess.— At  the  instance  of 
Mr.  ttodwin,  district  surveyor  of  South  Islington,  Mr. 
Peter  Brewster  appeared  before  Mr.  D’Eyncourt  to  answer 
complaint  that  the  walls  of  the  side  building  of  a house 
on  the  south  side  of  Englefleld-road,  being  above  the 
height  of  25  feet,  were  of  the  thickness  of  9 inches  only 
in  three  .stories  in.stead  of  two.  Further,  the  footings  of 
back  building  were  insufficient.  Three  other  si'iular 
summonses  had  been  issued  in  respect  of  adjoining 
houses.— Ordered  to  amend  the  irregularities  in  each 
case,  and  to  pay  Ids.  costs. 

Piiyti/  Walls.— Mr.  Elienezer  Conquest  was  summoned 
by  the  same  district  surveyor  for  not  carrying  up  party 
wall  separating  a building  erected  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden  of  7,  Canon  bury,  square,  from  adjoining  building,  15 
inches  above  roof,  as  required  by  the  Act,  and  for  forming 
an  opening  in  the  wall  on  the  one  pair  communicating 
with  said  adjoining  premises.  The  defence  sot  up  was 
that  it  was  an  addition  to  the  adjoining  premises,  and 
that  wall  was  not  a party  wall.  It  was  shown  that  there 
was  no  connection  on  the  ground-floor,  and  that  the  en- 
trance  to  new  building  was  from  the  garden  and  the 
street;  further,  that  section  27  says  that  if  any  building 
In  one  occupation  is  divided  into  two  or  more  tenements, 
each  having  a separate  entrance  from  without,  every  such 
tenement  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a separate  building  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Act. — Ordered  to  amend  the  irregu- 
larities complained  of,  and  to  pay  lOs.  fid.  costs. 

TVaiit  of  Notice. — Wooden  Enclosure, — Mr.  R.  Southey 
appeared  to  answer  the  complaint  of  the  same  district 
surveyor  that  he  had  partly  enclosed  with  wood  a build- 
ing at  bottom  of  the  garden  in  rear  of  Nelson  Cottage, 
King  Henry’s-walk,  instead  of  with  incombustible  ma- 
terials, as  required  by  the  Act;  further,  that  he  had  not 
given  forty-eight  hours’  notice,  as  required  by  the  Act. 
A solicitor,  on  part  of  defendant,  attempted  to  show 
building  was  exempt  from  requirements  of  the  Act,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  30  feet  from  nearest  building,  but 
bad  omitted  to  notice  that  exemption  requires  it  should 
also  be  30  feet  from  ground  of  any  adjoining  owner. — 
Ordered  to  amend  the  irregularities,  and  pay  lOs.  fid.  costs. 
A fine  of  203.  for  not  giving  notice  was  imposed  ; but  it 
was  understood  that  this  would  not  be  enforced  if  the 
works  were  set  right. 

Shops  on  Fore-rouris. — On  Wednesday,  the  4th  in- 
stant, a case  was  heard  before  Mr.  Barker,  in  which 
Mr.  R.  L.  Sibley,  the  Clerkenwell  district  surveyor, 
summoned  Mr.  Balmer  for  erecting  two  shops  in  the 
fore-courts  of  his  premises,  in  the  Pentonville-road,  as 
projections  under  section  26  of  the  Building  Act.  The 
magistrate  dismissed  the  case,  saying  that  he  conceived 
the  section  did  not  apply,  and  that  he  had  no  jurisdiction 
in  the  matter,  of  which  he  took  the  same  view  as  Mr. 
Corrie,  in  believingthem  to  be  buildings  in  themselves, — 
shops  attached  to  the  houses,  and  that  the  section  26 
applied  only  to  parts  of  buildings,  architectural  projec- 
tions, A’c.,  &c.  He  would,  however,  adjourn  the  matter, 
to  allow  “a  special  case  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,”  or 
dismiss  it  at  once,  a.s  the  district  surveyor  might  elect. 
The  surveyor  said  he  would  prefer  making  a communica- 
tion to  the  Board,  and  the  case  was  adjourned  for  a week. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  case  was  finally  dis- 
missed. 


PAYMENT  TO  ARCHITECTS;  AND 
COMPETITIONS. 

THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  QUESTION. 
iR,— Many  must  have  read  with  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ment “ W.  A.  R.'s”  letter  on  the  Plymouth  Chapel  com- 
petition, and  also  Mr.  Frere’s  sensible  epistle,  recom- 
mending a combined  effort  against  exacting  conditions  in 
competitions.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  this  eflfort 
can  never  be  made. 

The  prosperous  architect  disdains  competitions;  won- 
ders  men  can  be  found  to  waste  their  time  and  money  on 
them:  but  he  who  is  not  fully  occupied,  and  may  have 
active  clerks  and  pupils  to  keep  at  work,  feels  that  the 
advertisement,  olfensive  though  it  be.  applies  to  him,  and 
is  addressed  to  him  ; and  that,  if  he  combined  with 
others  to  ignore  it,  a tribe  of  a lower  grade,—  surveyors, 
builders,  and  architects’  assistants,— would  soon  fill  up 
any  blank  in  the  number  of  competitors.  Desuite  the 
strong  and  laudable  spirit  which  is  abroad  to  make  com- 
petitions more  just  and  honourable,  matters  do  not  seem 
to  mend.  Here  we  have  a local  board  for  Dartmouth 
heading  a long  scheme  for  improving  their  town  “One 
Hundred  Guineas  Premium!”  addressed  to  civil  en- 
gineers and  others ; which  premium,  on  closer  inspection, 
resolves  itself,  in  smaller  print,  into  a scale  of  65/.,  25/., 
and  15/.  The  manner  in  which  the  successful  competitor 
for  leading,  and  levelling,  and  cutting  a new  street  and 
thoroughfare,  30  feet  wide,  through  a great  length  of  this 
town  of  tortuous  lanes,  is  to  achieve  greatness  and  obtain 
premium  No.  1,  is  worthy  of  quotation  : — 

Conditions.  “The  competitor  whose  plan  and  scheme 
shall  be  maiked  A shall  (subsequently  to  his  plan  being 
selected,  and  previously  to  the  receipt  of  the  premium  of 
65/ ) adopt  any  portion  of  the  other  two  selected  plans 
and  schemes,  and  embody  the  same  into  his  own,  or  adapt 
his  own  to  the  same,  if  the  board  require ; and  forthwith 
prepare  accordingly  detail  drawings  aud  specifications  for 
the  works,  at  the  scale  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  afoot, 
whicli  shall  include  plans,  sections,  and  elevations  of 
each  separate  property  [architect’s  work  to  vary  the  en- 
gineenng,  and  the  whole  of  the  town  has  to  be  gone 
through],  to  be  of  such  a nature  that  the  board  may  be 
able  to  carry  out  any  separate  portions  of  the  works  at 
any  time  thereby  : the  specification  of  each  properly  to 
describe  all  sauitary  arrangemeuts  contemplated  within 
each  separate  dwelling.  He  must  also  be  prepared  to 
. engagement  to  carry  out  the  works,  if  the 
the^harS^of  Pleasure,  at  and  for 

f actually  expended  in  work 

done  under  his  superintendence.” 


Dflolis  |lcat(jcir, 

The  British,  Almanac,  and  Companion,  for  1862. 

London : Knight  & Co.,  Fleet-street. 

The  “British  Almanac,  and  Companion,”  now 
in  its  thirty-fifth  year,  contain  their  usual  amount 
of  indispensable  information.  The  essays  in  the 
latter  are  on  the  Census  (Hammack);  Cotton 
Supply;  Co-operation  in  Lancashire,  a sensible 
and  comprehensive  article  (John  Plummer);  the 
approaching  International  Exhibition,  an  interest- 
iiig  resume  (Dodd  &.  Thorne);  Statistics  of  the 
United  States ; the  State  of  Popular  Education; 
and  its  usual  article.  Architecture  and  Public 
Improvements,  for  the  most  part  little  more  than 
a catalogue. 


VARIORUM. 

“The  National  Defences.”  By  G,  P.  Bidder, 
Jun.,  M.A. — This  is  a thick  pamphlet,  containing 
a report  of  a paper  read  at  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  on  13th  April,  1861,  together 
with  an  abstract  of  the  discussion  which  ensued, 
and  an  appendix,  the  whole  printed  by  permission 

of  the  council. “ Emigration  of  Educated 

Women.”  By  Maria  S.  Rye  (Emily  Faithfull  & 
Co.,  Victoria  Press,  for  the  employment  of  women. 
Great  Corara-street,  W.C.).— There  is  undoubtedly 
a great  want  of  educated  women  in  our  Australian 
and  other  colonies,  both  for  wives  and  for  go- 
vernesses or  other  educators.  The  author  gives 
the  following  statistical  tables,  as  “ collected  from 
the  latest  aud  safest  colonial  reports  — 


Deficiency  of  women  for  New  Zealand. . 1 1 ,46i 

•>  ,1  Victoria 138,579 

» t,  South  Australia  1,389 

•>  >7  West  Australia  4,207 


Total 3 55,636 


165,636  fewer  women  than  men  in  the  two  islands 
of  which  alone  we  possess  statistical  accounts ! 
To  the  supply  of  an  educated  portion  of  this 
great  deficiency,  the  author  believes  that  “ the 
one  only  real  difficulty  is  the  answer  to  the  in- 
quiry, ‘Who  will  receive  these  ladies  after  their 
arrival  m the  colonies  ? ’ — who,  for  the  love  of  the 
work,  for  the  sake  of  assisting  efforts  made  here 
to  les-sen  sorrow  and  suffering,  will  respond  to  this 
appeal  of  workers  in  London  ? ” She  thinks  this 
difficulty  will  he  mastered  ns  soon  as  the  fact  is 
known ; it  being  impossible  to  suppose  otherwise 
than  that  the  philanthropists  abroad  will  work  with 
pleasure  with  the  philanthropists  at  home.  The 
“inquiry”  requiring  an  answer  is  a most  important 
one,  demanding  very  discreet  arrangements,  espe- 
cially at  such  a place  as  Melbourne,  which  is  said  to 
beat  present  completely  overrun  w’ith  women;  and, 
although  these  be  of  the  less  educated  and  more 
“ unfortunate”  order,  if  the  most  careful  and  effi- 
cient measures  be  not  taken,  the  unfortunate  class 
may  only  be  increased,  without  conferring  much 
benefit  on  the  colony  by  their  superior  education. 
Amongst  the  earliest  Almanac  issues  we  ob- 
serve " Dietrichsen  & Hannay’s”  well-known 
Royal  Almanac,  for  1862  (published  at  63,  Oxford- 
street),  and  forming  its  twenty-fifth  annual  issue. 
Another  useful  one  is  the  Parliament  Sheet 
Almanac  of  \acher  & Sons,  Parliament-street, 
which  contains  various  tables  appropriate  to  its 
special  locality. The  “ Index  to  Current  Litera- 

ture,” of  which  we  have  before  favourably  spoken, 
as  a very  useful  key  to  the  more  prominent  sub- 
jects of  interest  in  the  books  and  periodicals  of 
the  year,  has  been  issued  (for  1861)  by  Sampson 

Low  & Son,  of  Ludgatc-hill. The  editor  of 

“ The  Art  Journal,”  in  the  current  number,  the 
last  of  the  year,  announces  the  intended  “ Illus- 
trated Catalogue  of  the  coming  International 
Exhibition,”  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
It  will  accompany  eight  monthly  parts  of  the 
Journal.  The  present  number  is  illustrated  with 
fine  engravings  of  Marie  Weigmau’s  singular 
picture,  “ The  Two  Grandmothers,”  and  Turner’s 
“Fire  at  Sea,”  besides  woodcuts,  and  Mrs. 
Tborneycroft’s  statue  of  the  Princess  Louise  as 
Plenty.  It  is  altogether  a good  number. 


_ New  Infirmaet  fob  Leeds.— The  subscrip, 
tion  towards  a new  infirmary  for  Leeds  has  aU’eady 
reached  the  sum  of  42,000?. 
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IflistcHanca:. 

New  Motite  Power. — Au  invention  by  Mr. 
Lenoir  seems  to  meet  with  approval  in  scientific 
fircles  in  Paris.  It  is  simply  the  application  of 
:ommon  gas,  exploded  in  small  (j^uantities  above 
ind  below  the  piston  of  what  was  once  a steam- 
jngine ; the  explosions  being  produced  under 
regulation  by  the  electric  spark  from  a Rumkorlf 
machine.  The  gas  costs  500  litres  per  hopr  for 
jach  horse  power,  ten  hours’  work  costing  about 
Is.  3d.  per  horse-power.  This  invention  is  about 
M be  applied  to  locomotives  on  land  and  water, 
md  the  gas  req^uired  may  be  produced  by  the 
Jecomposition  of  water  itself. 

Society  of  Ekgixeers. — The  annual  dinner  of 
bis  society  took  place  at  Radley’s  Hotel,  New 
Bridge-street,  London.  The  guests  numbered 
icarly  100.  Mr.  Amos,  the  present  chairman  of 
he  society,  presided ; and  among  those  present 
vere  Mr.  Christie,  Mr.  II.  P.  Stephenson,  Mr. 
jight,  the  Rev.  Rr.  Light,  Mr.  Loucli,  Mr.  E.  J. 
iValton,  Mr.  P.  F.  Nursey,  A'c.  This  society  wa? 
istablished  in  1864 : at  present  there  are  nearly  300 
oembers.  During  the  year  papers  have  been  com- 
Qunicated,  and  the  subjects  discussed.  The  society 
low  propose  taking  a suite  of  rooms  as  a club- 
lousc.  Mr.  Riley,  F.C.S.,  has  been  unanimously 
lected  the  chairman  of  the  society  for  the  en- 
uing  year. 

Sanitary  State  of  'WiNcnESTER. — From  sta- 
istics  quoted  by  the  Hampshire  Advertiser,  in 
rdcr  to  make  out  a case  against  drainage  in 
Vinchester,  it  would  appear  that  this  town  is 
ather  a curious  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and 
equires  looking  into,  were  it  only  tg  show  how 
ther  towns  can  be  benefited  by  want  of  drainage 
nd  by  overcrowding;  for  it  seems  that  the  healthi- 
st  parts  of  this  town  are  preciselytbose  where  there 
; least  drainage  and  most  overcrowding  ! Allud- 
ig  to  statistics  collected  by  Dr.  Crawford,  with  a 
ery  different  end  in  view,  we  presume, from  that  of 
is  quoter ; the  writer  in  the  p iper  named  says : — 
In  the  parishes  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Bartholomew 
[yde,  and  St.  Lawrence,  the  mortality  has  for  the 
ve  years  past  been  but  15  per  1,000  of  the  popula- 
on.  This  is  as  low,  we  believe,  as  Salisbury,  or 
7’orthing  either;  and,  we  believe,  nearly  60  per 
mt.  below  that  of  London  and  many  of  the  large 
lanufacturing  towns.  There  is  one  fact  in  this 
ibular  statement  which  appears  to  strike  at  the 
;ry  root  of  the  argument  set  up  by  the  dralnists. 
he  parish  of  St.  Lawrence  presents  the  very  low 
lortality  of  15  per  1,000,  while  it  isofall  the 
arishes  in  the  city  the  one  that  requires  draining 
ie  most,  supposing  that  the  cesspool  system  and  a 
ant  of  outlet  be  the  cause,  as  is  pretended,  of 
reat  mortality  in  Winchester.  Again,  we  find 
i the  parish  of  St.  Michael,  which  includes  the 
orst  part  of  Canon-street,  and  is  always  put  for- 
ard  by  dralnists  as  a very  assailable  point,  the 
lortality  is  but  20  in  1,000,  au  average  lew  towns 
i England  can  beat;  while  in  the  neighbouring 
Irish  of  St.  Swithiii,  where  stands  the  college, 
30ut  the  drainage  of  which  aud  of  College-street 
I much  has  been  said,  it  shows  but  18  fn  1.000. 
he  parish  of  St.  John  is  in  the  same  healthy  con- 
ition ; St.  Peter,  Colebrook,  exceeding  it  but  by 
in  1,000.  The  portions  of  the  town  that  present 
le  higher  rate  of  mortality  are  St.  Maurice,  St. 
[ary,  Kalendar,  Milland,  Winpall,  and  Wyke, 
le  first-named  being  22  per  1,000  ; the  next,  24; 
Hnnall,  25 ; and  the  last,  28.  Here,  again,  comes 
. a fact  that  militates  against  the  arguments  of  the 
•ainists.  Surely  no  one  who  knows  Winchester 
in  believe  that  Milland,  Winnall,  or  Wyke  can 
ve  their  higher  mortalitg  to  a want  of  drainage, 
he  houses  in  those  localities  are  not  crowded  to- 
Jther.  They  have  invariably  gardens,  and  stand 
1 comparatively  elevated  ground.  Yet  here  the 
ighest  mortality  is  found;  while,  in  St.  Laio- 
mce,  where  houses  are  crowded  together,  and 
here  there  is  no  back  outlet,  many  houses  wanting 
wn  a hack  door,  with  cesspools  in  cellars  or  close 
mrts, — here  we  find  a mortality  so  low  as  15  in 

000.  Dr.  Crawford  must  explain  this  ineon- 
ruity,  so  incompatible  with  the  plea  of  the  advo- 
ites  for  drainage.”  The  truth  Is,  however,  after 

1,  and  notwithstanding  the  “higher  mortality” 

. the  “not  crowded”  parts,  that  “the  higher 
ortallty  of  St.  Maurice  and  the  lower  portions  of 
le  town  does  not  arise  from  a want  of  drainage, 
it  from  causes  which  drainage  cannot  remedy  or 
move, — over-crowded  diceUings,  filthy  habits, 
jverty,  intemperance,  and,  above  a|l,  a %uant  of 
holesome  traler,”  That  “ low  fever  and  other 
seases  dependant  on  poisoned  blood  are  rife,”  as 
lother  medical  gentleman  (Dr.  Hearne)  spates,  is 
id  to  be  “entirely  without  foundation.’^  Blind 
aders ! 


DtJBLiif. — I,t  is  proposed  to  erect  a new  building; 
at  the  Four  Courts,  200  feet  long  by  75  feet,  for, 
the  reception  of  the  records,  which  have  accumu- 
lated so  much  in  each  of  the  courts,  especially  in 
Chancery,  that  a general  record-office  for  all  the 

courts  has  become  quite  necessary. Application 

will  be  made  next  session  for  an  Act  to  connect 
the  fogr  jtermiui  of  this  city  by  means  of  different 
lines  of  rail ; ,^J80  to  build  a central  station  near 
Carlisle  Bridge;  also  to  lay  a tramway  down  the 
quays  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  There  are 
two  Parliamentary  applications  for  new  bills;  one 
for  the  establishment  of  a new  catHe  aud  general 
market  in  a suitable  locality  to  the  quays,  shipping, 
and  railways.  This  will  be  a want  supplied,  as 
the  present  Smithfield  market  in  Dublin  is  as  much 
a nuisance  ns  was  Its  namesake  in  London.  The 
other  applic.ation  is  for  a bill  to  organise  a fire- 
brigade  in  the  city, — a body  much  required,  as  the 
recent  destructive  fires  will  prove. 

The  Bath  City  Architect.  — At  the  last 
meeting  of  Die  City  Council,  the  town  clerk  read  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Manners,  the  city  architect,  stating 
that  his  declining  health  did  not  allow  him  to 
fulfil  the  o.ut-door  duties  of  his  office,  and  respect- 
fully requesting  the  council  to  confer  upon  Mr.  j. 
E.  Gill,  conjointly  with  himself,  the  duties  of  city 
architect.  Mr.  Maimers  added  that  he  should  be 
able  to  give  bis  partner  the  benefit  of  experienc.' 
and  knowledge  acquired  during  thirty-seven  years’ 
service.  Alderman  Archard  expressed  an  opinion 
that  Mr.  Manners  should  resign  his  office  before 
any  new  engagement  could  be  made.  Alderman 
Gill  stated  that  Mr.  Gill  had  been  associated  with 
Mr.  Manners  seventeen  years,  and  knew  the 
borough  property,  perhaps,  as  well  as  Mr.  Man- 
ners himself.  A conversation  on  the  subject  re- 
sulted in  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolu- 
tion:— “That  the  council  do  not  feel  they  can 
appoint  Mr.  J.  E.  Gill  as  architect  conjointly  with 
Mr.  Manners,  but  are  willing  to  accept  the  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Gill  as  his  deputy,  whenever  Mr. 
Manners  is  unable  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  the 
office.” 

Volynteer  Bare,4ce3  af  Bradford. — New 
barracks  have  been  erected  and  opened  at 
Bradford,  for  the  3rd  West  York  Rifles.  The 
building  is  of  stone,  and  contains  large  and 
lofty  drill-room,  gymnasium,  armoury,  Ac.  The 
site  of  the  building  and  parade  ground  is  leased 
to  the  corps  by  the  ladies  of  the  manor,  and 
comprises  an  area  of  about  two  acres.  The  pre- 
mises are  fenced  in  with  stone  walls,  and  are  en- 
tered by  gatevvays  leading  from  Mauniogham-lane 
and  Lumb-laoe.  The  parade  ground,  which  is 
upwards  of  an  acre  and  a half  in  extent,  is  covered 
near  the  building  with  asphaltc.  Round  the 
boundary  walls  there  is  a grass  verge  planted  with 
trees  aud  ornamental  shrubs.  The  building,  which 
is  constructed  witji  stone  from  the  neighbourhood, 
is  in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  and  presents 
towards  the  parade  ground  a front  150  feet  long: 
it  rests  upon  a raised  terrace  12  feet  wide,  roofed 
in  80  as  to  fornj  a covered  walk  or  verandah.  The 
slope  of  the  terrace  is  formed  of  rock-work,  amongst 
which  suitable  are  interspersed.  The  front 

and  sides  of  the  building  are  flanked  with  loop- 
holed  turrets,  so  constructed  that  each  face  may 
be  commanded  by  the  rifle;  and  the  whole,  if 
necessary,  rendered  defensible.  The  turrets  are 
surmounted  with  flag-staffs,  and  the  building  with 
ornaojental  ventilators.  Tfie  building  internally 
consists  of  a drill-room,  97  feet  by  60  feet,  and 
30  feet  high  to  the  apex.  This  space  is  covered  in 
with  a light  wroiight-iron  roof,  exposed  to  view 
and  decorated  with  white  and  blue.  On  each  slope 
of  the  roof  there  is  a range  of  large  skylights.  For 
evening  drill  the  room  will  he  lighted  with  gas. 
In  an  elevated  recess,  at  one  end  of  this  apartment, 
there  is  a gallery  capable  of  containing  about  forty 
musicians ; it  is  also  adapted  as  a platform  for 
speakers.  Communicating  with  the  drill-room  is 
the  armoury,  M feet  by  20  feet,  against  the  walls  of 
which  about  400  rifles  are  now  ranged.  Adjoining 
it  are  the  rooms  for  cleaning  and  repairing  arms; 
the  whole  heated  with  hot  water.  Corresponding 
with  the  armoury,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  drill- 
room,  there  is  a gymnasium,  44  feet  by  20  feet, 
fitted  up  with  all  the  modern  requisites  for  gym- 
nastic  exercises.  There  are  also  within  the  main 
building  an  officers'  orderly  room,  committee-room, 
and  store-room.  In  the  rear  there  is  a three- 
stalled  stable  for  the  officers’  horses,  and  at  the 
side  near  Lumb-lane  a two-storied  dwelling-house 
for  a drill-sergeant,  who  has  charge  of  the  pre- 
mises. The  buildings  have  been  erected  from  de- 
signs furnished  by  Messrs.  Andrews  A Delaunay, 
architects.  The  total  cost  will  be  aboirt  2,000Z. 
This  sum  will  include  the  formation  of  the  grounds, 
|)oundary  w^ls,  aqd  thp  cost  of  the  various  fittings 
and  furniture.  ' 


■Waterloo  Bridge. — At  the  half-yearly  meet- 
ing of  the  proprietors,  Mr.  Powell  (the  clerk)  read 
the  report  of  the  board,  which  stated  that  a scheme 
bad  been  submitted  to  the  board  for  the  erection 
of  certain  edifices  on  the  bridge;  and  notice  bad 
been  given  by  the  promoters  of  an  application  to 
Parliament  for  the  necessary  powers,  but  a sub- 
committee of  the  board  had  had  an  interview  with 
Messrs.  Sang  A Vallance,  the  architect  and  sur- 
veyor, and  they  reported  that  the  scheme  did  not 
offer  any  sufficient  inducement  for  the  board  to 
give  their  consent  to  it.  The  total  receipts  of  the 
year  by  tolls  and  other  resources  were  11,722/., 
and  the  payments  (including  the  sums  paid  to 
dividend,  at  the  rate  of  4s.  2d.  in  the  pound, 
7,812/.),  10,953  1 38.,  leaving  a cash  surplus  ou  the 
year  of  768/.  Bs.  3d. 

Institution  op  Engineers  in  Scotland.— 
The  first  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  at 
Glasgow  on  13th  November,  Mr.  W.  Johnstone, 
president,  in  the  chair,  who  announced  that  the 
council  would  give  a prizeraedal,  value  ten  guineas, 
for  the  best  paper  to  be  read  during  the  session. 
An  introductory  address  was  delivered  by  the  pre- 
sident, and  papers  w-ere  read  “On  an  Improved 
Governor  for  Screw-Propeller  Engines,”  by  Mr. 
G.  Weir,  and  “On  the  I'entilation  of  Mines,”  by 
Mr.  G.  Simpson;  discussions  following  on  both 
papers.  The  proceedings  of  this  first  meeting 
have  been  printed.  The  second  meeting  was  to 
be  held  on  the  11th  instant,  when  the  following 
papers  were  to  be  read : — " Description  of  Im- 
proved Railway  Buft’er  and  Draw  Springs.”  By 
Mr.  A.  Allan.  “ Description  of  an  Improved 
Planing-Machine.”  “ Description  of  a German 
■Veneer-cutting  Machine.”  “ On  a New  Fountain 
Lamp.”  By  Mr.  A.  Allan. 

An  Ecclesiasiical  Relic. — Some  workmen 
employed  on  the  restorations  now  being  effected 
at  Wocrester  Cathedral  were  engaged  last  Monday 
morning  in  making  an  excavation,  prior  to  the 
removal  of  part  of  the  north  wall  of  the  choir,  near 
to  the  high  altar,  when  they  came  upon  a stone 
coffin,  portions  of  which  falling  away  exposed  to 
view  the  remains  of  a man  dressed  in  canonicals. 
On  examination,  the  remains  turned  out  to  be 
those  of  a Roman  Catholic  bishop.  Part  of  the 
mitre — a piece  of  remarkably  fine  gold — was  In 
good  preservation,  as  also  portions  of  the  chasuble. 
On  the  breast  of  the  skeleton  lay  a golden  paten 
(which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  dean).  Out- 
side the  wall,  and  just  opposite  to  tho  place  where 
the  coffin  was  discovered,  there  stands  a tomb  of 
a bishop,  the  length  and  dimensions  of  which 
correspond  to  those  of  the  coffin,  but  the  inscrip- 
tion is  illegible,  from  the  ravages  of  time.  From  a 
plan  of  the  cathedral,  however,  it  would  seem  that 
at  this  spot  was  placed  the  body  of  Bishop  de 
Constantius,  once  Dean  of  Rout-n,  and  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  died  In  the  year 
1198. 

St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Spitalfields. — On 
the  6th  instant  the  Bishop  of  London  consecrated 
a new  church  in  Commercial-street,  Spitalfields, 
immediately  adjoining  the  terminus  of  the  East- 
ern Counties  Railway.  The  architect  is  Mr, 
Christian,  and  the  contractors  are  Messrs.  Brown 
A Robinson,  of  Worship-street.  The  church  is 
described  as  consisting  of  a nave  and  aisles.  Its 
total  length  is  114  feet  outside,  and  the  width  of 
the  nave  is  28  feet.  The  total  width  of  the  church 
is  66  feet,  and  it  is  42  feet  high.  At  the  western 
end  is  a gallery,  approached  from  the  tower,  which 
will  seat  about  150  persons.  The  church  is  lighted 
by  six  three-ligbt  windows,  with  a number  of 
smaller  ones  suited  to  the  character  of  the  build- 
ing, and  dictated  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  site. 
The  chancel  is  decorated  in  coloure,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  West.  The  standards  of  the 
chancel  and  the  ironwork  of  the  edifice  througli- 
out  are  from  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Skid- 
more A Co.,  of  Coventry.  The  roof  is  supported 
by  six  arches,  resting  on  four  pillars.  The  west- 
ern end  of  the  nave  terminates  in  au  apse,  after 
the  manner  of  some  of  the  German  churches.  As 
to  its  materials,  the  church  is  composed  of  brick 
throughout,  stocks  banded  with  red,  and  the  apse 
hfls  a brick  cornice.  The  interior  of  the  church  is 
plastered,  showing  the  red  and  white  brickwork 
in  arches  and  piers.  Adjoining  the  church  there 
is  a parsoDsge,  in  a style  corresponding  with  the 
cturch.  It  contains  fourteen  rooms.  The  cost  of 
the  church  was  about  6,200/.;  of  the  parsonage 
about  1,600/. ; and  these,  with  extra  charges  for 
foundations,  including  every  item  for  sundries 
and  extraordinary  expenses,  will  leave  the  total 
cost  of  the  whole  a trifle  under  8,000/.  One 
friend  has  given  the  munificent  sum  of  5,000/.  to- 
wards endowing  the  church ; and  the  w’hole  of  its 
cost,  with  the  exception  of  about  150/.,  has  been 
raised. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Dec.  14,  1861. 


LOEOINfiS  lOE  IVoBKMm  IN  1862.  - A cor- 
respondent writes,-!  know  tket  many  of  my 
f,Tr,d8  are  contemplating  sending  np  large 
numbers  of  tbeir  workmen  to  the  Exhibition  of 
1862  and  are  inquiring  very  anxiously  what  is 
being  done  to  secure  them  cheap  good  lodgings, 
&c  &C  This  is  a most  important  subject  j but 
I am  afraid  it  is  “ nobody's  business,';  and  will 
be  neglected.  There  Is  no  htter  medium  than 
your  lapcr  to  bring  it  before  the  public,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  if  you  will  do  so.” 

“ Peevenxion  of  Confeaoeations.  Sir : 
Your  progressive  journal  is  appreciated  by  many. 
It  has  an  end  in  view — viz.,  the  comfort  of  the 
people  The  Sres  in  Tooley-street,  Antwerp, 
Chester,  are  before  ns  : is  there  no  safety  ? Fire- 
clay slabs  fixed  in  iron  are  spoken  of,  but  iron  in 
these  cases  should  not  exist.  To  me  it  is  the 
great  desideratum  to  have  hre-elay  worked  so 
that  it  may  be  proof  against  cracking.  20,00W. 
are  I hear,  offered  by  northern  firms  to  him  who 
can  work  it  to  stand  heat  and  cold.  I look  very 
coldly  on  all  schemes  and  plans  not  having  a defi- 
nite object.  Fire  is  a good  servant,  but  a fearful 
master.  Why  should  not  Government  hold  out 
inducements  to  those  who  will  improve  the  only 
indestructible  material-fire-clay  goods?  My 
health  is  feeble,  or  I would  devote  my  entire 
enerey  to  this  subject.  I may  state  I have  been 
supported  nobly  by  the  son  of  the  late  veteran 
reformer.  Mr.  Hume,  in  my  endeavours  to  see 
wU.h  firp-clav.-  ^ 


LlVXBPOOL:  CONCEKTKATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
Offices. — At  the  meeting  of  the  town  council 
last  week,  Mr.  Alderman  Dover  brought  forward 
a motion,  “ That  a special  committee  be  appointed 
to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  council,  with  the 
least  possible  delay,  plans  and  estimates  for  the 
construction  of  offices  for  transacting  the  business 
of  the  several  committees  of  the  council,  and  of  the 
officers  connected  therewith,  and  that  such  special 
committee  do  consist  of  the  chairman  and  deputy- 
chairman  of  each  committee  of  the  council.”  He 
pointed  out  the  vast  increase  in  the  duties  of  the 
council  since  the  Town  Hall  was  built;  and 
showed  that,  in  order  to  find  sufficient  accommo- 
dation, the  corporation  were  now  compelled  to 
have  four  different  sets  of  offices — the  Town  Hall, 
the  Public  Offices  in  Cornwallis-Btreet,  the  Water 
Office  in  Hotbam-street,  and  the  apartments  in 
St.  George’s  Hall.  There  must,  he  remarked,  be 
not  only  increased  accommodation,  but  concentra- 
tion, and  iu  a central  part  of  the  town.  The  land 
ill  Dale-street  was  now  lying  idle  and  unproduc- 
tive; and  they  must  come  to  the  conclusion  either 
to  erect  the  public  offices  there  or  to  put  up  that 
property  for  sale,  for  they  could  not  allow  it  to  He 
idle.  They  would  never  get  land  suitable  for  the 
purpose  at  the  price  which  that  land  had  cost 
them  in  Dale-street.  The  distance  between  the 
Town  Hall  and  the  new  building  would  be  little 
over  4U0  yards.  The  motion  was  agreed  to,  sub- 
ject to  alterations  suggested  by  Mr.  Beloe  and 
Mr.  Jeffery. 

The  Sanitaet  Question  at  Bedfoed. — The 
Privy  Council,  having  made  a representation  of 
the  requirements  of  Bedford  to  the  Town  Council, 
and  called  upon  that  body,  as  the  local  conservators 
of  the  public  health,  to  adopt  suitable  measures  for 
supplying  the  deficiency  under  which  they  alleged 
the  town  suffered,  have  been  awaiting  the  Town 
Council’s  decision  for  many  months.  After  a num- 
ber of  discussions, — remarks  last  week’s  local  Times 
in  speaking  of  the  result, — and  many  curious 
twistings  of  statistics  on  both  sides;  a sugges- 
tion was  made  that  the  adoption  of  the  Local 
Government  Act  would  enable  the  council  to 
make  right  all  that  was  wrong, — to  do  the  works 
in  a comparatively  inexpensive  manner, — and  keep 
the  control  in  their  own  hands,  saving  that  whole- 
some and  necessary  control  which  the  Govern- 
ment reserves  to  itself  to  check  any  extravagant 
borrowing  of  money.  Great  anxiety  has  been 
manifested  throughout  the  town  to  get  the  pro- 
visions adopted  so  far  as  they  were  applicable  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  place.  The  inhabitants 
were  thoroughly  prepared  for  that  measure,  be- 
cause public  opinion  bad  been  tested  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  The  decision  amounts  to  this  : the 
votes  of  six  persons  throw  back  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  sanitary  improvement,  and  place  the  town 
of  Bedford  in  a hostile  attitude  towards  the 
Privy  Council, — an  attitude  which  the  in- 
habitants themselves  do  not  want  to  assume.  It 
is  necessary  that  two-thirds  of  the  council  present 
shall  record  their  votes  in  favour  of  such  a pro- 
posal ; so  that,  constituted,  as  the  council  was,  on 
Wednesday,  of  seventeen  members,  the  votes  of 
the  hostile  six  defeated  the  proposal  supported  by 
the  eleven. 


The  Edinbukgh  Catasteophe.— During  the 
last  fortnight,  Mr.  Dymock,  the  Procurator  Fiscal 
for  Edinburgh,  has  been  engaged  taking  evidence 
regarding  the  late  catastrophe  in  the  High-street; 
and,  having  examined  about  ninety  witnesses,  the 
precognitions  are  now  closed.  The  evidence  of 
the  various  parties  examined  having  been  duly 
considered,  the  report  of  Messrs.  Leslie  & Steven- 
son (to  whom  it  was  remitted  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  fall  of  the  house)  is  only  awaited  pre- 
vious to  transmitting  the  evidence  to  the  Lord 
Advocate. 

The  National,  Association  foe  the^Peo- 
iiOTiON  OF  Social  Science.  — A requisition 
by  the  members  of  this  society  is  now  in 
course  of  signature,  addressed  to  the  Lord 
Mayor.  They  state  that,  understanding  the 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  association  will  be 
held  in  London,  in  1862,  and  being  desirous  that 
an  adequate  reception  should  be  given  to  the 
association  in  the  metropolis;  more  especially  to 
the  foreign  members ; they  respectfully  desire  bis 
lordship,  as  head  of  the  City  of  London,  to  convene 
a public  meeting  in  the  Egyptian  Hall  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  steps  for  the  formation  of  a general 
reception  committee,  to  make  the  necessary  pre- 
parations for  the  forthcoming  gathering. 

G-as. The  price  at  Cranbrook  has  been  reduced 

from  8s.  to  78.  per  1,000  cubic  feet. The  village 

of  Wallsend  is  about  to  be  lighted  with  gas,  and 
pipes  are  being  laid  down  from  Walker  by  the 
Walker  and  St.  Anthony’s  Gas  Company.  The 
pipes,  says  the  Newcastle  CoxiTant,  “ are  patent 
bitumenised,  about  one-fifth  the  weight  of  iron 
pipes,  and  about  35  per  cent,  cheaper.  The  pro- 
cess of  the  manufacture,  it  adds,  consists  in  causing 
a roll  of  paper  to  pass  through  a reservoir  of 
melted  bitumen,  after  which  it  is  tightly  coiled 
round  a mandril  to  any  required  thickness : thus, 
when  hardened,  a tube  of  perfect  texture,  great 
hardness,  and  strength,  is  formed.”  These  pipes 
are  also  to  be  used  in  laying  about  five  miles  of 

gas-pipes  in  the  borough  of  Sunderland. The 

price  of  gas  at  Elgin  is  to  be  reduced  from  Ss.  4d. 
to  76.  6d.  In  the  north  of  Scotland,  according  to 
the  Sanff  Journal,  prices  are  still  very  high, 
ranging  apparently  from  9b.  up  to  12s.,  and  even 
159.  and  16s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  There  is  a 
very  general  determination,  however,  not  to 
submit  to  such  preposterous  and  impracticable 
prices  any  longer.  It  is  remarkable  how  tena- 
ciously aud  stupidly  some  gaa  companies  still 
clutch  at  such  prices. 

St.  Thomas  Chaeteehouse  Schools.  — An 
appeal  for  the  erection  of  a new  wing  to  the 
Goswell-street  Schools  has  been  issued  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Rogers,  M.A.,  incumbent  of  St.  Thomas 
Charterhouse,  treasurer  of  the  schools.  In  the 
report  Mr.  Rogers  says ; — "Although  these  schools 
are  conducted  in  spacious  buildings,  the  accom- 
modation is  not  sufficient  for  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  scholars,  nor  are  the  rooms  adapted  for 
carrying  out  the  improved  methods  of  education 
which  it  has  been  considered  desirable  to  intro- 
duce. In  order  to  meet  this  deficiency,  a friend, 
who  is  deeply  interested  in  education,  and  who  is 
anxious  for  a further  development  of  these  schools, 
has  given  500Z.  towards  the  purchase  of  a site, 
upon  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  an  additional 
wing,  containing  a library  and  class-rooms,  spe- 
cially fitted  up  for  object  lessons.  This  will  ren- 
der the  schools  complete  in  every  way,  without 
increasing  the  annual  expenditure.  The  site  is 
now  in  the  bands  of  the  trustees,  and  the  building 
will  be  commenced  immediately.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  building  is  1,600L,  exclusive  of  the 
site,  for  which  900^.  has  been  paid.” 

Caebukating  Gas. — In  a report  on  carburating 
gas,  &c.,  presented  to  the  City  Court  of  Sewers, 
their  engineer,  Mr.  Hayward,  and  their  medical 
officer  of  health,  Dr.  Letheby,  say, — We  are  of 
opinion  that  the  process  of  carburation  appears 
to  be  capable  of  economising  the  use  of  gas  in  the 
public  lamps,  to  the  extent  of  from  forty  to  fifty 
per  cent.  This  conclusion  is  founded  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  best  quality  of  naphtha  is  to 
be  used ; namely,  a naphtha  which  will  give  to  the 
gas  continuously  a proportion  of  about  ten  grains 
of  volatile  hydro-carbon  to  each  cubic  foot  of  gas; 
these  being  the  average  results  of  the  laboratory 
experiments.  We  are  of  opinion  (they  add)  that 
these  essential  conditions  can  only  be  secured 
during  the  earlier  application  of  the  process  by  an 
arrangement  with  the  Carburating  Company  for 
the  supply  of  the  apparatus  and  the  naphtha,  as 
also  for  the  maintenance  of  the  same  in  complete 
working  order  according  to  the  terms  of  a con- 
tract founded  on  the  preceding  data.  If  the  com- 
pany be  willing  to  undertake  such  a contract  upon 
suitable  terms,  we  see  no  difficulty  in  the  practical 
application  of  the  system. 


Saints  on  Milan  Cathedbal. — "A.  A.”  says, 
in  Notes  and  Queries,  it  is  very  little  known,  that 
in  a very  out-of-the-way  place,  on  the  roof  of  this 
cathedral,  are  two  wonderful  statues  by  Michel- 
angelo. They  are  said  to  represent  Adam  and 
Eve,  not  as  they  were  in  Paradise,  but  some  years 
after  their  expulsion,  when  toil,  care,  and  age  had 
begun  to  tell  upon  their  frames.  I could  learn  no 
further  account  of  them.  Can  any  of  your  readers 
give  me  their  history,  and  the  reason  why  they 
are  placed  where  so  few  can  see  them  ? 

Stained  Glass  : All  Saints’,  Huntingdon. — 
A portion  of  the  glass  for  the  eastwindow  of  this 
church  has  been  fixed  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Bell,  of  London.  The  subject  is  an  illustration  of 
the  Te  Deum.  The  window  is  composed  of  four 
lights : " The  goodly  fellowship  of  the  Prophets  ” 
— " the  glorious  company  of  the  Apostles  ” — " the 
Noble  Army  of  Martyrs  ” — “ and  the  Holy  Church 
throughout  all  the  world” — are  represented  in 
separate  lights.  Those  containing  the  Martyrs 
and  the  Church  are  the  two  now  fixed ; and  the 
rest  are  to  follow  as  soon  as  sufficient  funds  can 
be  raised.  In  the  highest  compartment  of  the 
"Martyr”  light,  the  prominent  figures  arc  those 
of  St.  Stephen  aud  St.  Paul,  bearing  the  respective 
emblems  of  their  martyrdom;  while  behind  are 
seen  Ignatius  and  Polycarp.  In  the  centre  com- 
partment are  the  martyrs  of  more  Medimval 
times,  Francis  Xavier,  St.  Agnes,  St.  Lawrence, 
and  St.  George  of  England.  Below  these  are  the 
martyrs  of  the  Reformation  period,  Craiimer, 
Hooper,  Ridley,  and  Latimer.  Turning  to  the 
light  illustrative  of  “the  Holy  Church,”  we  find 
in  the  highest  places  Gregory  the  Great,  who  sent 
missionaries  to  our  island ; Augustine,  the  first 
bishop  of  the  English  Church;  and  the  Venerable 
Bede.  And  as  tbe  Church  includes  not  only  eccle- 
siastics, but  laymen,  there  are  represented  Wil- 
liamof  Wykeham  as  the  representative  of  Christian 
architecture,  the  founder  of  Winchester  and  New 
College,Oxford;  and  George  Herbert,  Handel,  and 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.  In  the  last  compartment,  em- 
bracing our  own  period,  we  have  Queen  Victoria, 
as  the  head  of  the  Church.  The  professions  of  the 
Law,  Army,  and  Navy,  are  represented  respec- 
tively by  a judge,  a soldier,  and  a midshipman, 
while  a negro  in  the  background  alludes  to  mis- 
siouary  work.  Beneath  every  compartment  are 
the  words  " We  praise  thee,  0 God and  upon 
each  scroll  borne  by  the  angels  in  the  tabernacle 
work  is  written  " Te  Deum  laudamus ; ” while  in 
the  tracery  above  all  is  the  Lamb,  as  the  object  of 
universal  adoration. 


TENDERS. 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  Mr.  Aniot’s  house,  at 
Little  Woodcote,  Carahalton,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  John  M.  Dean,  Stratford,  surveyor  to  the  estate; — 


Richardson j6'275  0 0 

Rivett 2/5  0 0 

King:,  Burton,  & Co 235  0 0 

Buck 219  0 0 

Heath  (accepted)  209  0 0 


For  wall  for  asylum  buildings,  for  the  Chelsea  Vestry  ; — 

Hallett  0 0 

Todd 597  0 0 

Hearle  566  0 0 

Cole  567  0 0 

Rudkin 520  0 0 

Rowe 515  0 0 


For  Redhill  Chapel  and  School.  Messrs.  Poulton  & 
Woodman,  architects,  Reading; — 

Wilkins  & Bottom s£2,^93  0 0 

Sawyer 2,500  0 o 

Stevenson 2,250  0 « 

Adamson  2,222  o o 

Sewell 2,187  0 o 

Wood 1,973  0 0 

Todd  ),896  0 I) 

Fieldwick 1,873  0 o 

John  Perry,  jun.  (accepted) 1,793  0 o 


For  repairs  to  warehouse,  Maize  Pond,  St.  Olave’s. 
Mr.  Coe,  architect : — 

Chapel  £577  0 o 

Coleman  492  0 0 

Little •107  0 0 

Wagstaff  & Sou 39-1  0 0 

Mears 287  0 0 

Turner  & Sons  297  0 0 


For  new  warehouse,  &c..  Hosier-lane,  Smithfield.  Mr. 

T.  C.  Clarke,  architect.  Quantities  furnished 

Downs  0 0 

Brass 924  0 0 

Turner  & Sons 885  0 0 

Patman  & Co 865  0 0 

Emerton  863  0 0 

Lawrence,  Brothers 843  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  two  houses  in  the  Wandsworth 
Lower-road,  for  Mr.  F.  Johnson.  Messrs.  Lauder  ^ 
Bedells,  architects; — 

Dove,  Brothers  0 0 

Patman  & Co 1,683  0 0 

Pritchard  & Shelton 1,675  0 0 

Wm.  Hill  & Son 1,640  0 0 

R.  Mann  (accepted)  ),545  0 0 
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A Heavy  Loss. 


A-Du:ei 


HE  death  of  his 
Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Con- 
sort ha.s  fallen  on 
the  nation  with 
the  effect  of  a 
stunning  blow. 
Its  unexpected- 
ness ; the  ex- 
treme worth  of 
the  Prince, 
man  in  the  prime 
of  power  ; the 
sorrow  which  all 
know  it  brings 
to  our  beloved 
Queen;  and  the 
gravity  of  the 
position  of  the 


country  at  the  moment,  have  all  tended  to  in- 
crease the  wail  of  lamentation  which  has  come  up 
from  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men.  Even  yet 
the  loss  cannot  be  fully  estimated;  bat  by  none 
will  it  be  deemed  greater  than  by  those  con- 
nected with  art,  science,  and  literature;  and  by 
none  of  these  latter  than  by  our  own  readers. 
The  debt  which  the  industrial  arts  of  this  coun- 
try owe  to  the  Prince  is  enormous.  No  one  com- 
paring their  present  state  with  that  which  pre- 
vailed within  the  remembrance  of  not  old  people, 
and  recollecting  the  part  he  has  pl.ayed,  can  doubt 
as  to  the  powerful  influence  that  has  been  exerted 
for  good  in  these  matters,  and  which  may  be  said 
to  have  culminated  in  the  suggestion  and  perfect- 
ing of  the  scheme  of  the  first  great  International 
Exhibition.  Not  that  wc  would  infer  that,  with 
a prince  otherwise  disposed,  we  should  have 
taken  no  steps  iu  a progressive  direction  in 
these  paths.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  a dis- 
tinct yearning,  under  the  surface,  for  something 
better,  which  might,  or  might  not,  have  found 
strong  expression  undirected.  Nevertheless,  we 
urge  that,  for  the  impetus  in  a right  direction 
which  has  produced  the  results  before  us,  the  na 
tion  is  indebted  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Consort.  “ Where  the  word  of  a king  is,  there  is 
power : and  who  may  say  unto  him,  AVhat  doest 
thou  ?” — Ecclesiastes  viii.  4. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  great  fairs  held  in 
Frankfort  were  gatherings  of  the  civilized  world. 
To  these  bi-annual  marts  came  the  Russ  with 
furs ; the  Pole  with  precious  stones  and  metals ; 
the  Venetians  with  mirrors,  glass,  and  silken 
stuffs ; the  Genoese  with  velvets,  damasks,  gold 
and  silver  tissues ; the  Spaniard  with  wines  and 
fruits;  the  Belgian  with  lace,  linen,  woollen,  and 
pottery;  in  fine,  the  merchants  of  every  country 
whose  inhabitants  had  wares  to  dispose  of  and 
wants  to  supply.  Here,  then,  was  seen  at  a glance, 
in  the  market-place  of  Frankfort,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  cathedral,  the  wealth  of  the  world. 
But  the  facilities  of  modern  travel  and  the  great 
extension  of  commerce  have  introduced  other 
systems  hy  which  exchange  of  commodities  is 
effected;  and  the  coup  d'ceil  of  rich  stores  and 
gorgeous  merchandise,  periodically  poured  out 
npon  the  pebbles  of  Frankfort,  has  been  lost  to 
the  world,  To  revive  this  splendid  pictuie  in 
these  days  of  increased  appliances  and  enlarged 
communications  was  to  inaugurate  a new  era  in 
the  history  of  commerce  and  art.  And  it  must  be 
added  that,  to  chauge  the  scene  of  this  gathering 
of  the  nations  from  mid-Europe  to  our  own  island 
was  an  achievement  of  the  highest  national  im- 
portance. 


Another  great  boon  we  have  received  is  the 
furtherance  of  all  schemes  having  an  educational 
tendency,  and  the  gift  of  an  art-loving  direction 
to  them.  Although  the  same  workers  might  have 
wrought  as  earnestly,  the  same  results  are  not 
likely  to  have  accrued  without  the  sunshine  of 
royal  favour;  and  to  have  enjoyed  this  on  all  oc- 
casions, in  every  eflbrt,  has  been  assistance  beyond 
mete  and  beyond  count.  When  King  George  III. 
wished  the  day  might  come  when  there  would  be 
a Bible  in  every  cottage,  and  every  cottager  be 
able  to  read  it,  it  was  considered  the  expression 
of  a wish  for  a future  good  that,  on  account  of  its 
very  greatness,  must  necessarily  involve  the  lapse 
of  many  years  before  the  day  of  its  accomplish- 
ment could  draw  nigh.  Who  can  estimate  the 
extent  to  which  this  pions  wish  has  been  accele- 
rated by  the  stimulus  given  to  educational  pro- 
gress by  the  collections  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  ? The  improvement  in  elementary  edu- 
cation is,  perhaps,  most  shown  in  the  books  from 
which  rudimentary  spelling  and  reading  were 
taught : compare  the  good,  plain,  clear  type  of 
the  sixpenny  books  issued  by  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Useful  Knowledge  with  the  eighteen-penny 
books  from  which  the  grown-up  portion  of  the 
generation  learned  what  was  aptly  termed  their 
tasks,”  and  this  will  be  acknowledged  at  a 
glance.  The  system  upon  which  education  is  un- 
dertaken has  improved  in  the  same  proportion ; 
for,  while  there  appears  very  much  more  to  be 
learnt  than  there  was  formerly,  every  branch  of 
learning  appears  easier  of  comprehension  and  much 
more  attractive.  This  impression  must  have  been 
shared  by  the  two  millions  and  more  of  persons 
who  have  visited  the  museums  in  question,  and 
who  will  have  carried  away  with  them  recollec- 
tions of  school  pictures,  school  apparatus,  school 
furniture,  and  school  toys,  that  will  stand  out  in 
bright  relief  from  the  fainter  remembrances  of 
the  fool’s-cap  aud  birch-rods  of  their  own  school- 
days. The  fruits  of  this  institution  are  but  in 
blossom  yet ; but  when  its  manifold  advantages 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  all  schools,  the  com- 
missioners appointed  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
them  will  be  able  to  frame  reportsof  a much  more 
gratifying  nature  than  those  they  were  enabled  to 
present  after  their  recent  tour. 

The  same  talismanic  aptitude  for  popularizing 
any  pursuit,  be  it  what  it  may,  has  elevated  agri- 
culture from  a mere  lottery  of  the  seasons  into 
an  elegant  science.  The  hearing  of  this  subject 
upon  the  food  of  the  nation,  and  hence  upon  the 
health  of  the  nation,  constitutes  it  of  the  greatest 
mportance;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
entered  into  upon  the  Windsor  and  Osborne  farms 
has  given  it  a value  in  public  estimation  that  has 
been,  and  will  he,  of  great  use.  This  lead  has  in 
duced  many  influential  and  wealthy  persona  to 
turn  their  attention  to  a pursuit  that  formerly 
had  but  few  charms  for  educated  people 
Cattle-shows,  once  confined,  with  but  rare  ex- 
ceptions, to  dealers,  are  now  the  resort  and 
enjoyment  of  concourses  of  persons  composed 
of  all  grades.  We  might  run  through  many 
paths,  and  find  the  Prince’s  footsteps  in  all, — 
footsteps  not  behind,  hut  in  front;  not  following, 
but  leading.  The  extent  of  his  information,  aud 
his  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  art,  were  re- 
markable. It  was  with  him  no  simple  “I  prefer 
that,”  or  "I  desire  this;”  but  “ It  should  be  in 
such  a way  because  of  such  a thing.”  It  happened 
to  us  to  he  in  the  tea-room  of  the  Royal  Society 
on  the  evening  that  the  Prince  paid  his  first  visit 
there.  The  visit  being  unexpected,  the  meeting 
was  a small  one;  and  we  can  perfectly  well  re- 
member the  general  observation  when  the  Prince, 
then  quite  young,  passed  round  the  table,  on 
which  some  miscellaneous  objects  of  curiosity  had 
been  placed,  and  spoke  with  knowledge  of  every 
one  of  them, — from  a piece  of  amber,  of  which  he 
named  the  original  locality,  to  the  model  of  a 
machine  for  cutting  ship-timbers.  A distinguished 
man,  now  dead,  gave  expression  to  his  surprise ; 
and  the  Prince  replied  with  a smile, — the  words 
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are  as  clear  in  our  ears  as  if  they  had  been  uttered  i 
yesterday,  — “ Such  matters  were  a good  deal  I 
looked  to  at  Bonn.”  I 

Nor  was  it  knowledge  alone  that  the  Prince  I 
possessed.  He  had  what  is  better — what  is  not  I 
always  the  result  of  knowledge,  though  it  should 
be,  and  may  be,  possessed  without  it — be  had  wis- 
dom : his  speeches  and  his  deeds  remain  to  prove 
it.  His  last  public  words  were  a prayer  for 
peace,  “Most  warmly,”  he  said,  on  laying  the 
first  stone  of  the  new  buildings  in  Edinburgh  in 
October  last,  "most  warmly  does  my  heart 
respond  to  your  concluding  prayer,  that  these  and 
similar  undertakings  may  conduce  to  the  diffusion 
among  all  nations  of  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
mutual  good-will.” 

The  gratifying  recognition  of  this  journal  on 
more  than  one  occasion  by  the  Prince — we  hope 
to  be  pardoned  for  alluding  to  it — would  be  a 
sufficient  claim  on  our  gratitude  if  there  were  not 
a hundred  others.  Quite  early  in  its  career,  by  a 
special  letter,  unsought  for  and  unexpected.  His 
Royal  Highness  gave  evidence  of  the  interest  with 
which  he  viewed  its  progress  and  its  purpose  ; an 
interest  which  we  are  enabled  to  say  did  not  then 
cease.  We  must  restrain  ourselves,  however,  from 
further  expression.  The  records  of  his  admirable 
life  are  written  in  many  quarters;  and  its 
influences  for  good  will  extend  far  beyond  the 
grave. 

Of  the  sorrow  of  those  he  has  left  behind  at  the 
domestic  hearth  it  is  not  for  us  to  speak.  The 
tauc.liing  and  noble  picture  which  has  been  drawn 
of  the  Queen,  surrounded  by  her  children,  and 
calling  on  them  in  the  midst  of  her  bitter  sorrow 
to  give  her  their  assistance,  that  she  might  do  her 
duty  to  them  and  to  the  country,  has  brought 
tears  of  pride  and  alfectlon  from  the  eyes  of 
thousands.  It  is  an  eventful  moment  in  her 
history  and  in  that  of  the  world.  The  future  of 
great  nations  is  at  stake.  May  God,  in  His  infinite 
mercy,  give  Her  the  consolation  and  the  strength 
she  needs ; aud  enable  the  country  to  avoid,  with 
honour,  the  frightful  struggle  with  which  it  is 
just  now  threatened! 


ENGLAND’S  LOSS  ! 

England,  appall’d,  sits  mourning  for  her  friend. 

Her  friend  : so  ofd-timos  tried,  so  always  true  ! 
Ah  ! well  may  bitter  sobs  her  bosom  rend. 

And  tears  of  holy  grief  her  eyes  bedew. 

The  courteous  grace,  the  ever-kindly  word, 

The  sympathizing  heart  and  generous  hand; 
The  quick  intelligence,  that  seldom  err’d; 

The  wisdom,  countless  dangers  to  withstand. 

The  good  example  of  an  upright  man, — 

Fond  son, true  brother, husband,  father, friend; — 
All  this  she  loses  iu  a moment’s  span  : 

Ah  ! well  may  hitter  sobs  her  bosom  rend. 

Great  is  her  loss ; hut  greater  still  the  grief 
To  think  of  Her,  the  watching,  weeping  wife, 
Whose  love  was  powerless  to  give  relief. 

Or  stay  the  flitting  sparks  of  that  dear  life. 

Oh ! much-loved  Queen,  thy  people’s  fervent 
prayer, 

Goes  up  for  thee  to  Heaven’s  mercy- seat ; 

Thy  people’s  aching  hearts  thy  sorrows  share  ; 
Accept  their  tears ; true  sympathy  is  sweet. 

They  measure  by  their  own,  the  double  weight 
Of  anguish  that  must  press  upon  thy  brow  ; 
They  mourn  their  friend  : but  thine  the  bitterer 
fate ; 

The  dearer  half  of  life  has  left  thee  now  ! 


Farewell,  thou  noble  Prince  ! Around  thy  tomb 
A nation  weeps.  A nation  ? Nay ; a world  ! 
From  every  land  the  wailing  accents  come. 

Where’er  thy  peace-fraught  banner  was  un- 
furl’d. 

Where  Industry  and  Art  have  won  a name. 

All,  all  will  mourn  for  thy  too  early  death ; 

Too  early  for  iAetr  need  : not  for  iAi/  fame, 

Which  ne’er  was  tarnished  by  one  sullying 
breath. 
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THE  QUESTION"  BETWEEN"  LONDON  AND 
PARIS  IMPROVEMENTS. 

If  tbe  matter  of  our  articles  on  Paris  during 
the  present  year  has  been  borne  in  the  recollection 
of  our  readers,  we  shall  have  been  held  free  of  any 
duty  of  commenting  upon  the  different  expres- 
sions of  opinion,  as  to  value  of  the  example  to 
London,  which  marked  the  last  month.  Are  we 
right  in  saying  that  there  is  value;  or  are  we  not  ? 
It  must  be  recollected  that  tbe  real  question  is 
this  ; — Suppose  the  street-improvements  of  Paris 
have  had  much  to  do  with  the  rise  of  rents ; is 
such  portion  of  the  really  added  charge  so  great 
or  oppressive;  and  are  the  immediate  benefits  so 
small;  that  the  charge  cannot, — in  the  expecta- 
tion of  a better  sanitary  and  social  condition  after 
the  works  will  have  been  completed,  in  1872, — be 
borne  for  some  period  of  time  by  the  inhabitants, 
or  ultimately,  at  worst,  failing  the  local  resources, 
by  the  State.  It  is  not  whether  Paris  is  now  more 
unhealthy  than  London;  but  it  is,  what  is  likely 
to  be  the  comparative  position,  in  the  several 
aspects  of  the  question,  from  the  manner  of  pro- 
ceeding, at  ten  years  hence.  There  are  some  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  active  prosecution  of  the 
improvements  in  Paris,  which  it  may  be  unneces- 
sary to  consider  for  London ; but  there  are  others 
peculiar  to  our  metropolis,  to  make  up  for  them. 
Further;  an  appropriation  of  resources,  resembling 
the  Paris  system  in  principle,  though  exclusive  of 
any  octroi,  would  effect  much  without-  the  State; 
which,  however,  ought,  in  the  interest  of  tbe 
country,  to  aid  largely.  "We  appear  to  have  con- 
tributed something  to  both  sides  of  the  question; 
and  it  is  perhaps  only  because  we  have  conviction 
of  the  importance  of  some  elements  thereof,  points 
that  others  have  scarcely  alluded  to ; and  because 
we  know  that  there  are  items  wanting  to  the  cal- 
culation of  cost,  which  might  give  a more  favour- 
able view  of  the  advantage  to  the  French  capital 
than  that  which  has  been  depleted,  that  we  have 
left  one  part  of  tbe  subject  free  for  the  expression 
of  ideas  and  apprehensions  which  are  influenced  by 
the  same  causes  that  have  so  long  retarded  the  im- 
provement of  London,  and  have  sanctioned  endur- 
ance of  inconvenience,  pecuniary  out-going,  and 
greater  evils  there,  eventually  to  be  removed  at 
quintuple  the  original  estimated  expense.  We  have 
repeatedly  said  that  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
French  example  of  metropolitan  improvement  and 
street  arrangement : we  may  have  something  more 
to  say  of  detail  in  the  architecture  : still  there  is  in 
the  manner  and  principle  of  the  work  that  is  done, 
much  more  that  should  be  taken  by  London  as 
moded,  than  there  is  as  error  to  be  shunned.  The 
pamphlet  by  M.  Gueroult,  "La  Liherte  et  les 
AJfuires,'’  which  appears  to  have  been  the  text 
for  the  article  in  Bentley's  Miscellany,  was  men- 
tioned by  us  ill  March  last;  and  those  who  may 
have  been  induced  to  read  it,  along  with  our 
articles,  will  be  aware  that  the  points  advanced  by 
the  Redacteur  en  Chef  of  the  " Opinion  A'a- 
tionale"  and  other  commentators  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Paris  municipality,  have  never  escaped 
our  attention.  And  we  have  taken  some  pains  to 
show  that  the  excessive  height  of  buildings,  and 
the  diminution  of  area  allowed  to  courts,  are  ope- 
rative in  the  reverse  direction  to  the  sanitary 
tendency  of  the  ample  width  given  to  the  new 
routes.  Moreover,  the  destruction  of  newly-built 
houses  in  good  situations,  could  hardly  ever  be 
made  to  pay  from  the  return  of  others  taking 
their  place,  by  any  ingenuity  iu  the  planning  of 
the  latter.  Neither  is  it  perfectly  clear  that  the 
immense  earth-work  in  cutting  certain  of  tbe  new 
lines,  and  providing  sites  for  the  houses  right  and 
left,  and  the  work  of  bringing  the  transverse  and 
joining  streets  and  their  houses  into  the  new 
levels,  are  judiciously  undertaken.  We  confess 
still  not  to  have  found  out  what  is  the  argument 
present  with  the  authorities  at  the  Hdtcl-de-"Ville, 
for  making  dominant  a principle  which  returns  no 
advantage,  as  our  readers  know,  to  the  expression 
of  the  street-architecture.  The  argument  for  the 
raising  of  the  level  of  the  quays  is  indeed  obvious. 
So  also  is  that  for  tbe  provision  of  the  shortest 
course  and  most  easy  gradient,  where  a consi- 
derable  area  for  building  upon,  at  the  termination 
of  the  route,  may  so  be  brought  into  immediate 
communication  and  made  valuable.  London  im- 
provements have  never  yet  been  conducted, 
looking  at  the  question  in  that  way! 
'M’'here  houses  in  Paris  are  pulled  down  as 
under  the  apparent  notion  that  good  street  archi- 
tecture requires  that  there  should  be  no  recesses 
or  projections,  we  can  only  wonder  that  such 
principle  should  obtain  influence  in  a capital 
where  every  attention  is  paid  to  effect  of  the 
public  buildings  by  tbe  choice  of  sites,  or  the 
arrangement  of  streets  in  connection  with  them. 


But  as  regards  the  cost  of  a given  portion  of 
street,  or  a whole  street,  i.s  it  not  apparent  that 
though  the  operations  on  the  spot  itself,  may 
have  to  be  entered  ou  ihe  less-favourable  side  of 
the  account,  the  undertaking  may  be  financially 
judicious  ? We  do  not  actually  know  that  such  is 
the  state  of  the  case  as  to  the  Boulevard  Males- 
herbes ; and  no  doubt  the  cost  of  that  line,  when 
exactly  known,  will  be  found  very  large;  but  the, 
area  placed  in  communication  with  the  centre  of 
Paris,  if  we  take  in,  as  we  should,  nearly  all  that 
extends  beyond  the  fortifications  to  the  Seine,  is 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  ; 
and  this,  and  the  Parc  de  Monceaux,  certainly 
make  up  a large  gain  to  be  set  against  the  cost  of 
the  road,  even  with  its  two  or  three  furlongs 
length  of  cutting  and  clearances.  There  is  no 
occasion  to  look  to  contingencies  of  revolutions 
for  justification  of  the  plan  for  Paris,  in  the  case 
of  other  routes.  We  do  in  London,  want,  as  re- 
marked by  Professor  Donaldson  in  the  discus- 
sion (which  we  reported)  at  the  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  some  of  the  energy  of  the 
French  authorities;  or  as  wc  ourselves  lately 
urged,  first  o.plan  for  the  whole  metropolis,  and 
then  the  avoidance  of  such  blunders  as  the  recon- 
struction of  buildings  on  sites  like  those  in 
Middle-row,  or  at  the  west  end  of  Cheapside,  the 
north  end  of  Chancery-lane,  and  many  others 
where  houses  have  been  burnt,  or  have  fallen 
down,  and  regarding  which  suggestions  have 
never  been  wanting.  Will  any  one  as  well- 
informed  and  clever  in  figures  as  the  writer  iu 
Bentley,  calculate  for  us  the  loss  by  the  conduct 
of  undertakings  we  have  already  named,  the  two 
"Victoria  streets  ? Will  he  take  up  some  of 
the  estimates  of  loss  by  the  crowded  streets 
of  the  City,  the  deficiency  of  bridges,  the  iropass- 
ability  of  Fleet-street,  or  the  want  of  routes 
running  north  and  south  to  connect  the  main 
lines  of  the  eostern-and-western  direction,  or  of 
others  serving  the  railway  stations  ? Will  any 
one  show  what  we  have  gained  by  delay  about  the 
Thames  Embankment,  or  what  we  should  gain  by 
waiting  twenty  years  more  for  the  embankment  on 
the  south  side  ? Can  we  learn  anything  about  the 
advantage  of  making  lines  which  ought  to  be  the 
straight,  twisted,  like  tbe  Bow-and-Endell-street 
line,  and  that  of  Gresham-street  ? The  traffic- 
requirements  meant  to  be  served  by  this  last- 
named  street,  and  those  by  new  Cannon-street, 
were  foreseen  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  as  his 
plan  will  show : how  inadequate  the  portion  of 
either  required  general  line,  is,  the  state  of  Cheap- 
side,  and  the  scheme  now  for  a connection  of 
Cannon-street  with  the  embankment,  testify. 
What  Wren  designed,  and  what  Paris  carries  into 
effect,  are  in  every  point  of  principle,  the  same. 
For  the  fine-art  part  of  the  qnestion;  our  friends 
across  the  water  will  take  down  an  old  building 
to  get  a view  of  a public  monument : we,  having 
our  impediment  away,  build  up  another  in  its 
place. 

Touching  the  sanitary  part  of  tbe  subject, — we 
have  probably  furnished  some  of  the  information 
for  what  has  been  said  relative  to  the  defects  of 
places  of  residence  in  Paris.  It  is  therefore  the 
more  desirable  that  we  should  remove  misapprehen- 
sions which  exist.  The  question,  we  have  said,  is  not 
whether  arrangements  iu  the  French  capital  are 
perfect;  but  whether  the  position,  in  London,  is 
not  altogether  as  bad,  whilst  less  satisfactory  in 
the  prospect.  The  president  of  the  Institute,  in 
his  address,  made  an  allusion  to  average  death-rate 
which  he  appeared  to  think  had  not  been  reduced 
in  Paris  by  the  “broad  streets”  and  “open 
squares”  which  have  “replaced  the  ancient,  nar- 
row, tortuous  assemblages  of  dens  of  filth  and 
impurity and  which  rate,  more  clearly  he  was 
of  opinion,  could  not  be  reduced  “ so  long  as  the 
water-supply  and  sewerage”  were  “conducted  on 
the  present  systems.”  Now,  if  it  he  meant  that 
Paris  has  not  improved  sanitarily  within  a very 
recent  period, — and  pending  the  discussion  of 
plans  for  some  of  the  latter-named  objects  of  im- 
provement,— the  evidence  is  somewhat  to  tho 
contrary  effect.  There  were  really  no  facts  known 
at  the  date  of  Mr.  Tite’s  address,  other  than  such 
as  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Billault,  and  may  have 
been  tbe  foundation  of  the  statement  quoted  by 
us  in  April  last,  namely,  that  there  had  been 
I decease  for  38  innabitants  iu  1851  and  1852  ; in 
1856,  Ifor  39i;  and  in  1860,1  for  40^;  which  the 
minister  said  was  a reduction  in  mortality,  in  ten 
years,  of  more  than  6 per  cent.  So  far,  then,  a 
case  against  the  works  is  not  supported.  As  to 
whatever  impression  of  the  comparative  un- 
healthmess  of  Paris,  we  question  whether  any  one 
wuld  be  informed  at  the  beginning  of  last  month. 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1860,  the  limits  of  the 
city  were  extended  to  the  fortifications;  and  the 


old  octroi  wall  was  soon  afterwards  removed;  the 
cb.ange  being  one  not  merely  in  the  area  of 
statistical  estimation,  but  even  radically  in  the 
structure  and  internal  communications  of  the 
capital.  Mr.  Tite  had  not  figures  of  population 
for  any  year  later  than  1856.  Those  of  the  census 
of  this  present  year  are  not  published;  and  those 
of  the  mortality  were  not  at  tho  date  of  the  ad- 
dress. "VVe  have  since  applied  for  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  and  received  the  figures  of  the  population; 
and  the  others  we  can  now  derive  from  the 
" Annuaire"  iov  the  year  1862,  just  “ published 
by  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes”  The  populaf/ion 
of  Paris  within  the  old  octroi-wall  was  in  1856,  as 
stated  in  our  article  of  April  last,*  1,174,346  per- 
sons. The  whole  population  within  the  fortifica- 
tions, was,  at  that  time,  as  since  found,  1,525,912 
persona,  that  is  inclusive  of  the  garrison  of 
25,813  men.  The  population  this  year  is 
1,696,000  persons  in  round  numbers;  or  there 
has  been  an  augmentation  of  170,058  in  five 
years.  The  “ Memoire  ” presented  by  the  Prefect 
of  the  Seine  to  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris,  and 
just  published  in  the  Moniteur,  in  addition  to 
matter  to  which  we  may  again  refer,  gives  figures 
which  allow  us  to  see  that  the  increase  in  the 
annexed  districts  in  five  years,  has  amounted  to 
If'?, 13'i  persons : so  that  the  increase  in  central 
Paris  would  be  only  tbe  number  2,924;  and  the 
increased  density  of  population  per  house,  at 
least, — though  owing  to  some  extent,  to  the  alter- 
ations,— may  be  less  than  is  supposed.  The 
returns  of  mortality  are  up  to  the  end  of 
1860,  of  course ; so  that  we  must  take  the 
population  of  that  year.  Suppose  we  take  four- 
fifths  of  the  number  170,058,  or  let  us  say 
136,050;  and  having  added  the  population  of 
1856,  1,525,942,  let  us  call  the  result  1,662,000 
as  the  probable  population  at  tbe  end  of  1860. 
Now  tbe  mortality  for  1860,  for  tbe  same  extended 
area,  was  41,127,  exclusive  of  the  number  134,  of 
bodies  deposed  at  tbe  Morgue  and  “ not  recog- 
nized.” This  makes  the  mortality  come  to  24‘75 
per  thousand  nearly.  Now  what  is  the  case  at 
home  ? London  is  reputed  healthy  in  comparison 
with  the  country  towns ; and  yet  the  average  of 
its  mortality  has  been  of  late  years  24-5  per  thou- 
sand. Many  of  our  country  towns  are  much  more 
unhealthy  than  the  French  capital.  Even  in  1856, 
in  that  capital,  as  we  find  by  calculation,  taking 
the  figures  of  tbe  population  within  the  barriers, 
and  those  of  the  deaths  29,951,  the  proportion  of 
the  latter  was  but  25  5 in  the  thousand.  This  cal- 
culation had  not  been  made  when  we  first  applied 
at  tbe  statistical  department  in  Paris ; and  per- 
haps we  could  take  credit  for  having  brought  the 
system  of  sanito-metrical  registration  to  the  notice 
of  the  French;  who  may  owe  as  much  to  it  in 
future,  as  the  people  do  now  in  England.  Even 
in  the  City  of  London,  according  to  Dr.  Letheby’s 
report  for  1860-1,  the  average  for  ten  years  of  tho 
eastern  and  western  districts  had  been  over  20  in 
the  thousand.  Again,  looking  at  the  mortality  of 
young  children;  it  is  in  Paris,  as  we  supposed, 
great;  but  it  is  actually  rather  less  than  the  mor- 
tality in  London  city,  and  considerably  below  that 
of  some  of  the  towns  of  England  and  Scotland.  In 
tbe  year  1860,  in  Paris,  35  to  36  per  cent,  of 
the  deaths,  as  we  find  by  calculation,  were  of 
children  under  5 years  of  age.f 

In  the  city  of  London,  the  proportion  of  deaths 
before  the  age  of  five  years,  was  37  per  cent.  : it 
appears  however  to  have  been  somewhat  less  in 
proportion,  this  last  autumn.  But  in  Glasgow, — 
good  as  be  its  new  water-supply, — no  less  than  49 
per  cent,  of  the  deaths  in  September  were  those 
of  children  under  five  years  of  age ; and  a similar 
condition  of  mortality  seems  to  exist  both  at  New- 
castle and  Sunderland.  Relating  to  Paris,  there 
is  one  curious  circumstance  discoverable  from  the 
table  for  1859  in  tbe  “ Annuaire'’  for  1861.  The 
deaths  of  children  under  five  years,  were  but  as 
33  per  cent,  in  the  former  year;  and  as  the  table 
in  this  case  relates  only  to  the  central  area  of 
Paris,  or  before  the  annexation  of  the  lanlieu, 
the  fact  of  the  difference  of  mortality  between  33 
and  35  or  36,  would  tend  to  show  that  the  central 
districts,  where  the  houses  are  assumed  to  be  the 

• See  p.  277,  ante. 

t The  fig:ures  certified  to  us  as  furnished  by  tbe  “ Bu- 


” Annutiire,"  are  as  under: — 

Number  of  deaths; — 

Ages 

From  birth  to  3 months  5,381 

,,  3 months  to  6 months  ... . 1,0S3 

,,  6 mouths  to  12  months.. ..  I,90H 

111  the  first  year ....  8,392 

From  I year  to  2 yesrs 3,192 

,,  2 years  to  3 years  1,498 

,,  3 years  to  4 years  970 

„ 4 years  to  6 years  559 

Total  14,601 


Deo.  21,  1861.] 
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most  crowded,  are  not  luihefllthy,  comparatively, 
as  supposed.  The  idea  of  tLe  unhealthiness,  wlien 
contrasted  with  central  Paris,  of  the  closely  popu- 
lated districts  like  Belleville,  corresponds  with  the 
impression  of  persons  for  whose  opinion  we  have 
respect ; and  indeed  it  corresponds  with  appear- 
ances which  we  have  before  described.  There  are 
the  large  unutilized  areas  between  the  different 
agglomerations  of  houses,  of  the  belt  now  an- 
nexed; but  in  the  populated  localities  themselves, 
in  the  same  zone,  the  improvements  have  not  been 
considerable.  The  natural  result  of  bringing  these 
several  districts  within  the  general  area  of  com- 
putation, would  be  to  raise  the  figure  of  mortality 
for  the  whole,  or  actiial  city;  the  figure  will  as 
certainly  be  reduced  in  future  years  by  the  utili- 
zation of  the  intermediate  areas,  and  by  the  open 
spaces  which  are  being  provided  in  the  originally- 
estimated  or  central  area  of  Paris,  Though  the 
areas  he  not  the  same,  and  though  the  addition  of 
the  old  banlieu  weights  the  figure  of  the  mor- 
tality for  children,  the  difference  between  the  25'5 


240,  Marseilles  186,  and  Bordeaux  170.  Paris 
has  five  litres  less  than  London,  which  has  95,  as 
stated;  but  so  large  a proportion  of  the  Paris  90 
is  used  for  the  streets  and  sewers,  that  it  is  con- 
sidered the  resident  gets  35  litres  only,  as  against 
80  litres  for  the  inhabitants  of  London.  The  main 
difference  between  Paris  and  London,  seems  to  be 
really  that  the  supply  in  the  latter,  passes  by  the 
waste  and  soil  pipes  of  the  houses,  to  the  sewers  : 
wLereas  iu  the  former,  it  flows  along  the  street 
gutters.  Thus,  advantage  which  Paris  may  have 
in  the  latter  respect,  is  counterbalanced  hy  the 
insufficient  cleansing  of  the  house-drainage  con- 
trivances. Great  changes  iu  quantity  and  quality 
of  water  supply,  and  in  all  matters  relating  to 
sewerage  will  be  made  by  works  already  com- 
menced. We  will  not  anticipate  particulars  which 
we  shall  shortly  give  of  these : let  us  only  say 
now  that  the  scheme  of  water-supply  would  be 
worthy  of  ancient  Rome;  and  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  recent  sewerage  works  have  been  carried 
on  is  most  creditable  to  Mr.  Belgrand,  and  his 


per  thousand  of  1856,  and  the  24-75  of  1860,  may  assistants,  and  to  the  French  entrepreneurs  and 
be  taken  as  quite  justifying  the  idea  of  improve- 1 workmen.  This  we  say,  with  knowledge  of  the 
ments,  and  Mr.  Billault’s  precise  statement.  The  ^ progress  of  the  London  sewerage  works,  and  with 
demonstration  of  the  exact  money-gain  from  the  ' certainly  as  regards  them,  no  feeling  of  dissatis- 
improved  condition  of  health  we  must  leave  to  ' faction : for,  the  conduct  of  them  has  never  that 
those  familiar  with  such  calculations.  I we  are  aware  of,  since  the  commencement,  jus- 

It  is  most  difficult  to  get  at  the  exact  results  of  tified  the  tone  of  certain  newspapers,  touching 
the  opposing  influences  which  are  at  work,  one  ' delay.  But,  the  statement  even,  that  the  present 
influence  comprised  in  the  fact  of  the  new  routes,  j water-supply  of  Paris  Is  from  a river  receiving  the 
and  the  other  in  that  from  the  effort  to  procure  ' contents  of  sewers,  requires  a little  elucidation,  to 
return  from  the  elevated  cost  of  ground  j but  the  ' the  eud  of  the  truthful  comparison  of  London  and 
former  influence  must  operate  with  considerable  , Paris  j and  this  we  must  give  in  another  article, 
force  of  benefit ; and,  if  the  new  buildings  have  I - . 


the  serious  defects  which  we  have  plainly  exposed, 
they  are  it  is  right  to  say.  In  many  respects 
better  constructed  aud  better  provided  with  sani- 
tary appliances  than  were  their  predecessors. 

In  Enghand,  we  have  gained  a step  as  compared 
with  France,  inasmuch  ns  wo  have  been  able  to 
reduce  the  mortality  of  certain  toicns  as  low  as 
seventeen  in  the  thousand  of  persons  living;  but 
that  we  have  anything  to  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  in  the  further  comparison,  sanitarily,  or 
socially  and  morally,  we  hold  is  very  far  from 
shown.  In  many  arrangements  for  health,  such 
as  those  which  in  the  French  capital,  fall  under 
the  comprehensive  head  of  police,  we  are  vastly 
behtud-band.  The  street-cleansing  at  least,  is 
admirably-well  effected  in  Paris;  the  practice  of 
depositing  refuse  in  the  streets  at  night-fall, 
offensive  to  English  eyes,  is  better  than  what 
comes  to  pass,  the  retention  of  it  for  days  or 
mouths,  under  staircases,  as  in  London  houses; 
the  water  even  is  better  tbau  that  in  the  majo- 
rity of  London  cisterns  or  uncovered  water- 
butts  ; and  granting  that  the  supply  is  bad, — 
as  admitted  by  us  heretofore,  and  by  the  present 
action  of  the  authorities, — it  is  practic.ally  always 
“ on,”  Sundays  included,  which  it  is  not  in  nume- 
rous quarters  of  London.  The  “charbonnier” 
W’ould  have  brought  Mr.  Tite  to  his  apparfe- 
ment  on  any  story  of  a house  in  Paris,  a voie  ” 
of  filtered  water,  two  toler.ably  sized  buckets,  for 
two  sous,  each  morning;  or  the  concierge  might 
have  been  induced  for  the  same  moderate  charge, 
to  provide  enough  of  the  ordinary  liquid, — which 
is  generally  as  pellucid  as  that  in  London  houses, — 
to  supply  the  capacious  “hip-bath”  required  by 
the  excellent  president  of  the  Institute.  Perhaps 
the  particular  vessel  named  might  not  be  always 
procurable,  even  at  hotels  for  travellers,  as  it  is  not 
in  London  ; but,  though  we  cannot  precisely  show 
how  the  thing  is  done,  we  offer  the  statement  of 
personal  experience  and  practice  every  morning 
during  a long  residence  in  half  a dozen  hotels  and 
appartements  in  testimony  to  the  fact  that  an 
Englishman  may  sponge  and  lather  himself  ^(sque 
ad  unpuem,  from  finger-nail  to  toe-nail,  just  as 
easily  in  the  French  capital  as  at  home.  Nay ! 
better  off  Is  he  in  Paris,  on  the  whole ; for,  as  we  took 
occasion  lately  to  show,  if  he  wants  a bath,  he  has 
barely  the  length  of  a street  to  walk,  to  find  one. 
For  about  the  same  cost  as  the  “ first-class”  baths 
at  St.  Martin’s  and  similar  establishments,  he  has 
in  some  respects  superior  accommodation,  and  has 
an  unlimited  supply  of  water.  This  advantage; 
and  the  fact  that  they  have  long  preceded  us  in 
recognition  of  the  value  of  the  adjunct  to  per- 
sonal cleanliness  and  health, — whilst  the  parishes  of 
London  are  in  arrear,  and  in  many  cases  even 
oppose  the  provision  of  baths  and  wash-houses, — 
should  in  fairness  be  placed  to  the  credit  of 
foreigners.  So  much  has  been  lately  said  in  Paris, 
respecting  quantity  and  quality  of  the  water  sup- 
ply, that  we  need  not  seek  to  find  that  there  are 
defects.  The  quantity  supplied  to  certain  French 
towns  exceeds  the  Glasgow  supply  according  to 
the  French  account.  By  day  and  by  inhabitant, 
Carcassonne  has  400  litres,  Be8an9on  246,  Dijon 


HOW  SHALL  WE  RISE  ? 

The  practical  suggestions  on  “Self-Education 
in  Art,”  which  we  lately  gave,  and  the  few  words 
of  encouragement  which  followed  them,  have 
brought  ns  two  or  three  communications,  in  which 
we  are  asked  to  state  why  it  is  that  they,  the 
writers,  who  have  acquired  the  accomplishments 
pointed  at,  cannot  turn  them  to  good  practical  ac- 
count. One  writes, — “I  have  had  seventeen  years’ 
experience  at  the  building  trade;  and,  having  a 
taste  for  drawing,  I have,  by  my  own  unaided 
exertions,  acquired  considerable  proficiency  iu 
preparing  plain  working  sketches;  and,  being  very 
steady,  I mounted  the  first  “ step  of  the  ladder,” 
as  general  foreman  to  a builder,  in  a small  pro- 
vincial town.  As  business  increased,  I took  another 
step,  aud  became  clerk.  Upon  this  step  I have 
stood  for  three  years,  at  a wage  of  4d.  per  day 
in  advance  of  what  we  pay  our  best  journey- 
men, without  any  prospect  of  future  advance- 
ment; and,  having  made  several,  at  present  fruit- 
les.<,  attempts  to  turn  these  qualifications  to 
increased  money  value,  have  almost  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a good  clean  workman  is  much 
better  paid  at  the  present  time  than  a foreman 
or  clerk ; and  consequently  the  attempt  to  qualify 
oneself  to  fill  such  positions  will  but  end  in 
disappointment.” 

We  can  very  well  understand  that  there  are 
many  “ striving  to  rise  ” who  may,  at  intervals, 
feel  despondent  concerning  their  present  condition 
and  future  prospects;  though  both  maybe  better 
than  they  would  have  been,  but  for  their  own 
perseverance,  in  a lower  social  position.  Occa- 
sional fits  of  doubting  will  seize  even  the 
bravest  among  us,  when  we  see  that  to  rise  will 
involve  the  same  struggle,  and  the  same  exertion 
for  the  future,  as  it  has  doue  in  the  past.  We 
mount  the  few  lower  rounds  of  the  ladder  when 
we  are  young,  and  strong,  and  enthusiastic,  with 
little  or  no  weight  to  carry,  with  an  eager  gaze 
upwards,  aud  a confidence  iu  our  purpose  which 
makes  light  of  difficulties.  As  we  advance  we 
lose  some  of  our  first  freshness;  we  require  a 
firmer  hand  and  a truer  eye  aud  step,  whilst 
the  ascent  is  still  as  steep,  and  the  fatigue  in- 
creases at  every  step.  Still  we  must  not  forget 
that  every  step  upwards  widens  our  prospect;  or 
imagine  that,  a few  steps  lower,  the  prospect  is 
as  good  because  we  suffered  less  in  their  ascent. 
If  we  are  to  arrive  above  at  the  platform  of 
success,  we  must  nerve  ourselves  against  the 
fatigue  of  the  ascent;  and,  with  steady  eye,  firm 
hand,  and  undeviating  purpose,  be  for  ever  taking 
the  upward  step.  No  lagging  or  looking  down- 
wards with  regretful  eyes.  Below  and  above  are 
places  of  rest,  but  there  is  none  midway. 

It  is  advisable,  therefore,  that,  before  we  deter- 
mine to  make  this  ascent,  we  should  first  convince 
ourselves  we  possess  the  stamina  necessary  for  the 
task;  for  it  is  certain  that,  to  remain  upon  the 
ground  in  comfortable  security  and  happy  in  our 
work,  though  our  prospect  be  limited,  is  better 
than  to  ascend  with  faltering  hand  and  unsteady 
step  to  a more  exalted  position,  where  the  wider 


range  puzzles  us,  and  where  there  will  be  much 
that  is  new  to  become  acquainted  with.  A cot- 
tage which  is  nobly  designed  and  perfectly  built 
is  better  by  far  than  a mansion  which  is  a mere 
heap  of  stones.  And  before  we  lay  our  founda- 
tions, let  us  see  whether  our  materials  and  labour 
are  sufficient  for  a cottage  ot  a mansion ; and,  if  we 
find  them  to  be  only  enough  for  a good  cottage  or  a 
bad  mansion,  it  will  be  better  to  content  ourselves 
with  the  cottage. 

Our  correspondent  is  one  who  has  risen  from 
being  a good  workman  to  be  a clerk;  and  com- 
plains that  as  a clerk  he  is  only  paid  fourpence  a 
day  more  than  the  good  workman.  This  makes 
him  discontented,  and  leads  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  a good  workman  is  better  paid  than  a clerk. 
This  is  not  the  case,  though,  according  even  to  his 
own  statement;  and  we  arc  going  to  show  him, 
and  not  from  any  ill  feeling,  but  simply  for  his 
good,  that  his  deduction  is  incorrect. 

He  rises,  from  being  a superior  workman,  to  the 
position  of  an  inferior  clerk  ; for  it  will  be  no  other 
position  which  Is  paid  as  he  describes.  Now,  to 
prove  his  position  he  must  show  that  he  is  as 
superior  a clerk  as  a clerk,  as  he  was  superior  to 
others  as  a workman.  He  must  prove  to  us  that 
a highly-qualified  clerk  does  not  receive  so  much 
actual  salary  as  a highly-qualified  workman — and 
this  cannot  be  done.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that 
an  inferior  clerk  may  be  paid  even  less  than  a 
superior  workman ; just  as  the  lower  rounds  of  a 
long  ladder  may  he  below  the  upper  rounds  of  a 
short  one.  Now,  our  correspondent  is  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a man  who  has  climbed  from  tbe  summit 
of  a short  ladder  to  tbe  base  of  a long  nue ; and  he 
raU'jt  expect  to  have  the  same  difficulties  in  his 
fresh  ascent  as  he  had  in  his  old  one.  And  we  will 
remind  him  that  probably  he  has  not  worked  so 
hard  in  his  own  self-improvement  as  a clerk,  as  he 
did  whilst  a journeyman ; and  now,  instead  of 
grumbling  and  looking  backwards,  he  must  work 
harder  than  ever,  and  look  upwards.  Every  addi- 
tional branch  of  knowledge,  each  new  power  of 
expression  which  he  acquires,  will  ho  a fresh  quali- 
fioation  for  a still  higher  position  j and,  if  he  cannot 
obtain  what  lie  desires  at  present,  better  to  make 
use  of  the  time  he  now  has  to  fit  himself,  at  a 
future  day,  when  the  opportunity  may  and  will 
occur,  for  something  more  than  he  now  wishes. 

We  will  ask,  “ How  many  opportunities  have 
occurred  which,  for  want  of  high  qualifications,  ho 
has  been  unable  to  seize?”  If  our  correspond- 
ent is  wholly  self-taught  and  in  a limited  busi- 
ness, he  must  first  qualify  himself  for  a higher 
position,  and  then  carry  liis  talents  to  a wider 
market.  We  hid  liim  God  speed  in  his  work, 
though  we  have  looked  on  his  case  impartially, 
and  do  not  think  it  so  unfortunate  as  he  himself 
docs. 

But  to  go  from  a particular  to  a general  view 
of  this  subject,  let  us  add  that  an  improver  in  a 
trade  or  profession  must  often  he  content  with  a 
lower  salary  than  accomplished  workmen  or  pro- 
fessional men  can  command  who  have  arrived  at 
full  practice  iu  a much  lower  trade  or  profes- 
sion. It  is  the  Biimo  in  cverj'  walk.  The  future 
Lord  Chancellor  may  at  this  time  be  a briefless 
barrister  in  Lincoln’s  Inn,  whose  whole  income 
from  his  profession  will  not  pay  his  house-rent, 
and  certainly  will  not  amount  to  the  salary  paid 
to  some  of  his  learned  brothers’  clerks.  But  we 
should  esteem  him  a short-sighted  man,  if  in  dis- 
gust at  this  ho  threw  up  bis  profession,  and  re- 
turned to  the  position  of  a clerk  in  order  to  get  a 
salary.  An  obscure  country  curate,  now  earning 
40Z.  a year,  may  some  day  arrive  at  Lambeth; 
yet  the  butler  of  his  patron  is  paid  more  than  40^ 
a year  at  present.  Would  the  poor  curate  be 
right  iu  doffing  his  canonicals,  and  descending  to 
the  sideboard,  in  order  to  improve  bis  income  ? 

There  is  always  this  difliculty  -at  tbe  starting 
point;  and  the  cause  of  so  many  failures  by 
young  men  is,  that  they  lose  heart  at  an  un- 
propitious  commencement,  and  throw  away  the 
ground  already  gained,  in  despair  of  ever  doing 
better.  It  is  often  the  case^th  the  most  talented 
even,  and  is  perhaps  more  usually  displayed  by 
those  possessing  brilliant  abilities  tbau  by  those 
of  more  average  capacities.  The  consequence 
may  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  where  we  discover 
that  the  men  whose  abilities  never  ranked  high, 
and  whose  talents  were  not  of  the  brightest, 
quietly  and  resolutely  go  on  and  monopolize  the 
highest  and  most  lucrative  positions.  And  why 
is  this  ? Simply  because  the  men  of  average  abili- 
ties do  not  rely  too  much  upon  their  abilities, — 
because  they  realize,  that  if  they  are  ever  to 
arrive  at  a certain  destination,  they  must  work, — 
they  must  push  on,  in  fair  weather  and  iu  foul; 
and,  when  their  more  talented  friends  arc  wait- 
ing for  the  sunshine,  the  plodders  are  taking 
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possession  of  the  winning-post.  We  counsel 
those  who,  like  our  correspondent,  are  lament- 
ing, to  go  on.  The  great  opportunity  may  be 
yet’in  store  for  them  : let  them  fit  themselves  to 
take  it  when  it  comes.  The  world  is  wide,  and 
in  it  every  man  will  find  bis  work,  — and  his 
work,  if  well  done,  will  bring  its  reward  with 
it.  The  market  for  intelligence  and  art  power 
Is  a vast  one,  and  the  demand  for  both  is  on 
the  Increase.  But  there  must  be  no  waiting  for 
the  sunshine  ; it  will  come  in  its  own  good  time; 
and  let  it  find  us  steadily  at  work  on  the  road, — 
able  and  ready. 


ON  ENTERING  ARCHITECTURAL 
PRACTICE.* 

We  suppose  you  are  now  educated ; with  frugal 
habits;  with  your  bare  living  secure,  or  tolerably 
secure;  and  with  the  knowledge  that  there  is 
a tolerably  large  circle  of  persons  who  will  know 
something  about  who  you  are,  and  will  feel 
something  of  an  inclination  to  favour  you  rather 
than  not,  when  your  card  is  put  into  their  hands; 
and,  let  us  hope,  a faw  warm  true  friends  besides, 
and  some  professional  acquaintances. 

I think  I shall  startle  you  by  naming  the  ne.vt 
essential;  but  the  longer  T live  the  more  I am  con- 
vinced it  is  one  shamefully  overlooked.  You  must, 
to  succeed,  preserve  your  Health  aud  Spirits. 

Providence  may  not  have  blessed  all  of  you 
with  a thoroughly  sound  constitution  and  a cheer- 
ful temperament;  but  let  me  add,  for  the  comfort 
of  those  who  may  be  constitutionally  weak,  a 
second  reference  to  the  h.are  and  the  tortoise.  It 
sometimes  occurs  that  the  mere  fact  of  having 
learned  the  necessity  of  taking  constant  care  of 
themselves  proves  the  means  of  insuring  to  such 
their  success  under  labours  which  the  more  robust 
encounter  with  a furious,  intemperate  zeal,  and 
under  which  they  succumb. 

Thoroughly  good  animal  spirits,  however,  with 
industry  aud  tolerable  abilities,  are  an  almost 
infallible  guarantee  of  success  in  life;  and  these 
can  only  be  preserved  by  keeping  the  body,  and 
let  me  add  the  mind  too,  in  health. 

If  any  of  you  are  in  danger  of  destroying  your 
health  by  excesses,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  I do  not  think  any  warnings  of  mine  will 
stop  you  or  check  you;  and  I shall  therefore  say 
no  more  about  that  matter.  At  some  period  of 
life,  however,  many  well-disposed  young  men  are 
in  danger  of  undermining  bodily  and  sometimes 
mental  health,  partly  by  excessive  labour,  partly 
by  irregular  aud  unsystematic  study  or  work. 

To  those  who  are  working  extremely  hard,  or 
are  likely  to  do  so,  let  me  earnestly  recommend 
two  rules, — first,  to  secure  some  definite  recrea- 
tion; secondly,  to  become,  at  least  for  the  time 
they  are  thus  lubouriug,  as  systematic  as  possible. 

Let  your  recreation  as  far  as  possible  be  the 
opposite  of  your  work,  so  as  to  supply  what  the 
other  does  not  afford.  Y’our  work  as  architectural 
students  will  be  sedentary  and  will  tax  the  brain. 
I know  no  recreation  so  thoroughly  suited  torefresh 
the  brain  by  rest,  while  it  invigorates  the  body 
by  exercise,  as  rifle  drill;  and  your  rifle  drill  will 
have  this  advantage  over  anything  else  you  can 
adopt,  that  it  occurs  with  a regularity  in  itself 
beneficial,  while  it  has  an  importance  attached  to 
it  which  will  prevent  your  feeling  you  can  easily 
abandon  it,  or  feeling  that  sort  of  false  shame 
which  would  cause  many  men  to  dislike  to  break 
away  from  friends  or  work,  for  the  sake  of  be- 
taking themselves  to  some  ordinary  amusement. 
Y’'ou  can  say  to  yourself  or  your  friends,  I must  go 
to  drill  now,”  when  you  hardly  could  say,  “ I 
must  be  off  to  my  row  on  the  Serpentine  or  to  my 
cricket  club,”  with  so  good  grace. 

Above  all  things,  take  care  to  preserve  seasons 
of  repose  for  the  brain  ; and  make  it  an  invariable 
custom  never  tb  go  to  bed  when  you  are  working 
hard,  no  matter  how  late  it  is,  without  first  break- 
ing the  current  of  your  thoughts.  What  I mean 
is  this  : do  not  go  str.aight  from  your  drawing- 
hoard  or  your  note-book  to  bed,  even  if  you  are 
able  to  sleep,  withoq^n^gpending  about  ten  minutes 
—that  will  generally  suffice,  aud  more  will  be  a 
robbery  of  your  night’s  rest— in  something  that 
will  turn  your  mind  into  another  channel  from 
your  studies,  such  as  a chat  with  a friend,  a glance 
at  a poem,  or  a newspaper,  reading  a scene  from  a 
play,  or  a chapter  from  Pickwick,  or  looking 
through  an  old  sketch-book.  Observing  this  rule, 
one  well  known  among  students,  will  often  pre- 
serve you  from  a sense  of  exhaustion,  headache, 
and  general  fatigue,  when  you  rise  in  the  morn- 
ing. by  procuring  you  undisturbed  sleep. 

Never  allow  yourself,  when  working  hard,  to 
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think  of  your  work  at  meal-times ; aud  avoid  read- 
ing at  such  times ; but,  if  you  can,  get  some  oue  to 
talk  to;  and,  as  a general  rule,  never  cut  yourself 
off  entirely  from  friends  and  society,  even  when 
most  busy. 

Always,  when  you  have  the  control  of  your  own 
time,  make  a plan  beforehand  at  some  quiet 
moment — say  wliile  you  are  dressing — of  how  you 
will  appropriate  your  time  for  the  day  : fix  it  in 
your  mind,  and  act  upon  it  throughout  the  day. 

Lastly,  let  your  habits  be  regular  ; and,  if  pos- 
sible, your  hours  early;  and  if,  after  all,  you  find 
your  health  breaking  down,  then,  by  all  that  you 
hold  dear,  throw  up  work,  prospects,  everything, 
and  sacrifice  years,  if  necessary,  sooner  than  gain 
your  present  object,  whatever  it  may  be,  at  the 
expense  of  the  power  of  going  further. 

There  is  one  other  burden  which  is  more  trying 
to  the  mind  than  too  much  work — and  that  is 
none  at  all.  Beware,  most  of  all,  of  that,  espe- 
cially when  you  first  commence  business;  and 
take  care  to  provide  employment  of  one  sort 
or  another  for  yourselves ; and  take  care,  too,  that 
you  do  whatever  comes  to  your  hand  as  briskly 
and  as  expeditiously  when  little  employed  as  if 
you  were  full  of  occupation.  A maundering 
dawdling  way  of  doing  work  is  easily  acquired  at 
such  times ; especially  if  health  or  vigour  have 
been  previously  impaired  by  overwork  : it  is  a 
most  injurious  habit,  and  it  is  one  that  can  hardly 
be  shaken  off. 

The  next  thing  I have  to  observe  is  that  you 
must  have  an  Office.  No  one  will  believe  you  have 
really  started  till  you  have  an  office  of  your  own — 
a manifest  place  of  business,  with  your  name  on 
the  door.  And  if  you  are  so  lucky  as  to  get  a 
job  to  do  while  you  are  still  an  employe,  my  advice 
is,  run  out  and  engage  a place  of  business,  and 
order  a brass  plate  the  same  afternoon ; cer- 
tain that  for  one  thing  given  you  under  such 
circumstances  half  a dozen  have  been  withheld. 

Y^oung  men  often  fancy  that  while  working  in 
other  offices  they  may  very  well  manage  to  get 
work  on  their  own  account,  and  sometimes  arrange 
with  their  employers  to  allow  them  to  do  so.  If  a 
man  really  feels  unequal  to  commencing  practice 
just  at  the  Lime  when  such  an  event  occurs,  he  may, 
if  his  client  concurs,  ofcourse,  carry  out  a building 
in  this  way ; hut  he  works  at  an  immense  disad- 
vantage, and  loses  more  than  he  dreams  of. 

If  you  really  expect  to  get  business  you  ought 
to  have  a regular  room  or  rooms  of  your  own.  It 
may  be  immediately  near  to  or  under  the  same 
loof  with  an  architect  for  whom  you  may  con- 
tinue to  work  ; but  you  ought  to  have  some  place, 
your  ow'n  sanctum,  where  your  own  name  is  on  the 
door;  where  your  client  comes  and  sees  you;  not 
perched  ou  somebody  else’s  high  stool,  but  sitting 
in  your  own  easy  chair,  at  your  own  table,  and 
where  he,  however  important  a man  he  may  be, 
takes,  for  the  time  being,  the  place  of  second  im- 
portance iu  the  room. 

This  is  what  you  must  aim  at.  If  pecuniary 
considerations  make  taking  an  office  impossible, 
you  must  in  this,  as  iu  many  other  things,  do  the 
best  you  can ; but  let  nothing  short  of  impossi- 
bility induce  you  to  think  of  really  beginning 
practice  in  another  man’s  rooms  or  in  your  own 
private  house.  The  situation  of  your  office  is  a 
question  of  importance,  hut  one  on  w’hich  I think 
you  must  be  guided  by  your  own  judgment,  the 
advice  of  friends,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  more  than  by  any  general  rules  I could  sug- 
gest to  you.  The  only  rules  I can  give  are  that 
you  should  see  that  the  approach  to  your  rooms 
is  reasonably  good,  and  that  they  are  within  easy 
reach  of  the  persons  you  think  most  likely  to  visit 
you  on  business;  and,  if  they  are  in  a neighbour- 
hood where  other  men  of  the  same  profession  have 
rooms,  80  much  the  better. 

Iu  all  this,  as  iu  all  that  follows,  you  will,  I 
hope,  not  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  no  wise 
friends,  especially  professional  friends,  to  advise 
you,  or  so  unwise  as  not,  while  relying  ou 
your  own  judgment,  to  give  their  advice, 
whatever  it  be,  the  most  serious  consideration. 
Never,  however,  ask  advice  when  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  your  following  it,  or  when  you  have  no 
intention  of  following  it,  unless  it  squares  with 
some  project  already  settled;  and  never,  if  pos- 
sible, let  your  adviser  know  in  which  way  you 
would  wish  him  to  counsel  you  till  after  he  has 
given  his  quite  unbiassed  opinion. 

When  you  get  your  office  and  your  professional 
card,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  your  announcing 
that  you  have  started  by  calling  upon  or  writing 
to  every  person  among  those  whom  we  have  referi*ed 
to  as  forming  your  actual  or  possible  connection ; 
for  I presume  you  by  this  time  to  have  acquired 
the  power  of  conducting  an  interview  or  writing  a 
; letter  creditably. 


Do  not  go  in  an  abject  way  to  beg  for  business; 
but,  in  a manly  straightforward  tone,  let  your 
friends  know  that  you  have  commenced  practice; 
and  that,  if  they  choose  to  intrust  you  with 
works,  you  will  be  very  glad  to  do  your  best  for 
them,  and  are  willing  to  believe  that  your  best 
would  not  he  altogether  a had  thing.  This,  I 
think,  you  should  do  at  first  as  widely  as  possible; 
because,  unless  you  change  your  office  and  send 
round  a notice  of  that  fact  to  all  your  connec- 
tion, I think  your  future  applications  to  them 
should  be  specific, — not  general,  as  I will  presently 
explain.  Here  let  me  add  that  if,  either  in  the 
business  of  first  spreading  the  fact  of  your  having 
started,  or  in  auy  future  effort,  you  can  enlist  the 
good  offices  of  some  of  your  lady  friends,  so  much 
the  better  for  you.  Womeu  make  much  better 
partizans  than  men ; and,  if  you  can  get  the  assist- 
ance of  one  clever  woman,  occupying  a good 
position  in  society,  she  will  do  more  for  you  than 
half  a dozen  men. 

Here  let  me  observe  that,  to  a professional  man, 
the  good  offices  of  his  friends  are  exactly  what 
capital  is  to  a merchant, — a starting  fund,  which 
will  determine  the  magnitude  of  his  business,  and 
a possession  which,  squandered  or  mis-used,  is 
irremediably  lost;  hut  which,  well  employed,  re- 
produces itself  on  a constantly  extending  scale  of 
increase. 

Avoid  going  to  friends  after  your  first  start; 
still  more  to  acquaintances  and  connections,  witli 
a mere  general  wish  for  them  to  give  you  business. 
Try,  if  you  can,  to  have  a defluite  thing  to  ask ; 
and  to  that  you  may,  with  a good  grace,  add 
some  general  notions,  if  you  like  ; hut  few  men, 
especially  men  of  station,  and  much  occupied,  like 
to  have  the  double  duty  put  upon  them  of  helping 
a rising  man,  and  of  finding  out  lioto  to  help  him. 
This  will  be  often  difficult  for  you;  and  any  chan- 
nel of  information  as  to  proposed  works  or  busi- 
ness should  be  consequently  carefully  cultivated. 
But  lam  quite  convinced  that, as  a general  rule,  the 
best  introductions  to  the  most  influential  men  will 
avail  you  nothing,  unless  you  know  what  to  ask 
them  for. 

Again : — avoid  annoying  your  friends  with 
applications  about  things  that  are  nob  likely  to 
succeed.  Men  arc  very  apt  to  give  their  friends  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  about  competitions  : this  has 
the  good  result  of  interesting  them  for  the  time 
being  iu  yourself  and  your  work  ; but,  seeing  that 
you  are  almost  sure  not  to  get  the  competition,  it 
connects  you  in  their  mind,  especially  if  often  re- 
peated, with  the  idea  of  non-success.  This  is  a 
great  evil, — I believe  usually  much  more  injurious 
than  the  having  interested  them  is  advantageous. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  want  information,  or 
if  you  want  help  in  a matter  where  you  think 
success  is  withiu  your  reach,  make  more  applica- 
tions than  yon  at  all  think  you  need.  You  can 
never  get  information  from  too  many  quarters : 
you  can  never  make  too  sure  of  a matter  so  long 
as  any  uncertainty  exists.  And  remember  this, 
that  it  is  just  as  advantageous  to  you  to  ask  a 
friend  to  help  you  to  a thing,  and  then  for  you 
to  get  it,  as  it  is  disadvantageous  for  you  to  ask 
him  to  help  you,  and  for  you  not  to  get  it.  While 
you  are  telling  him  of  your  success,  and  thanking 
him  for  bis  aid,  you  are  making  him  think  better 
both  of  himself  and  of  you,  aud  are  strengthening, 
instead  of  weakening,  your  position  in  his  esteem. 

Most  of  all,  do  not  make  complaints  about 
misfortunes  and  want  of  success;  and,  if  you  are 
illused,  keep  that  to  yourselves  too,  unless  there 
is  a plain  and  easy  way  of  the  matter  being  set 
right.  The  public  has  no  sympathy  with  ill-used 
men ; and  the  persons  forming  your  connection  are 
your  public.  You  may  be  less  chary  of  letting 
your  successes  be  known;  only  do  so  with  discre- 
tion, else  people  will  come  to  suppose  that  success 
is  so  unusual  a thing  with  you,  that  you  do  not 
know  bow  to  make  enough  of  it  when  it  does 
chance  to  come,  and  will  feel  a kind  of  contempt 
for  you. 

A character  for  habitual  success  will,  however, 
he  most  advantageous  to  you  if  you  can  manage 
to  obtain  it ; and,  although  there  is  something  un- 
reasonable iu  the  public  feeling  in  favour  of  suc- 
cessful men,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that 
there  is  alsa  a good  deal  of  ground  for  it. 

Before  passing  from  the  subject  of  connection, 
let  mo  add  my  conviction,  which  goes,  I believe, 
contrary  to  the  opinions  held  by  many  of  the 
younger  men  here,  that  the  most  extensive  and 
influential  connection  will  not  make  a man  succeed 
if  he  has  no  ability.  I am  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
such  cases  ever  have  occurred;  but  I have  little 
doubt  that,  in  the  present  day,  they  have  become 
impossible. 

I know  instances  will  be  brought  against  me  of 
men  standing  well  in  the  profession,  aud  of  whom 
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it  is  asserted  (probably  witli  truth),  that  they 
cannot  draw,  and  supposed  that  they  consequently 
cannot  design,  and  are  not  properly  architects. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  observe  in  reply,  that  a 
youth  who  can  do  nothing  but  draw  and  design 
ou  paper  is  not  competent  to  judge  of  how  many 
other  qualities  are  requisite  to  make  a man  a 
good  architect.  It  is  not  even  essential  for  an 
architect  to  be  able  to  draw.  All  that  he  has  to 
do  is  to  design  and  to  build ; and  though  I do 
not  recommend  the  method  as  the  easiest  or  the 
best,  or  even  as  possible  to  any  of  you,  yet  it  is 
certain  that  some  men  can  design,  and  can  build, 
who  cannot  draw,  just  as  there  are  farmers  who 
are  unable  to  measure,  to  cube  dimensions,  or  even 
to  tell  you  the  weight  of  a,  cubic  foot  of  hay,  and 
who  yet  can  walk  round  a hay-stack  and  consider 
it,  and  tell  you  to  a hundred-weight  how  much  bay 
there  is  in  it.  I know  you  will  reply  to  me  that 
the  non-drawing  architects  get  their  buildings 
designed  for  them;  and  I admit  that  they  get 
them  drawn;  but  I also  know  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  buildings  thus  done  are  far  superior  to 
what  the  draughtsman  could  have  executed  alone, 
and  I hold  that  that  superiority  is  due  to  the 
regulating  and  inspiring  mind,  more  than  to  the 
executive  hand.  Again,  let  me  add  that  in  prac- 
tice there  is  something  more  than  draaghtsmau- 
ship;  that  uprightness,  business  talent,  extended 
information,  familiarity  with  prices,  with  materials, 
with  foundations,  with  construction,  with  work- 
manship, knowledge  of  the  laws  relating  to 
buildings,  and  of  local  customs,  acquaintance  with 
the  value  of  property  and  the  modes  of  turning 
it  to  account,  general  weight  of  character,  intel- 
ligence, activity,  sagacity,  and  a hundred  other 
things,  are  so  necessary  to  a man,  that,  before  you 
can  prove  connection  alone  to  have  succeeded  in 
making  a fool  rank  as  an  architect,  you  must 
inquire  whether  tbo  men  you  have  in  yonr  eye 
when  you  make  the  assertion  arc  not  highly  gifted 
in  some  or  all  of  these  respects. 

And  if  you  make  such  inquiries  you  will  gen- 
erally find  that  you  ought  rather  to  admire  than 
object  to  the  succcesses  of  meu  who  have  had,  as 
best  they  can,  to  embody  their  architectural  con- 
ceptions without  the  unspeakable  advantage  which 
you  possess  in  having  the  command  of  the  pencil. 
And  you  will  find,  too,  that  those  men  who  you 
think  have  got  on  through  connection  only,  to 
the  exclusion  of  personal  fitness,  are  often  the 
very  men  whose  probity,  trustworthiness,  and 
skill,  have  reflected  the  highest  honour  upon  the 
profession,  disgraced  as  it  at  times  has  been  by 
the  unbusinesslike  methods,  the  fallacious  esti- 
mates, and  the  deplorable  blunders,  of  some  men 
who  ought  never  to  have  forsaken  the  T-square 
and  the  colour-box  for  the  more  arduous  realities 
of  the  committee-room  or  the  scaffold. 

Depend  upon  it,  then,  that  your  connection  will 
float  you  and  start  yon  j but  if  you  have  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  skill  and  knowledge  to  justify 
your  friends  in  continuing  to  support  you,  they 
will  soon  abandon  you,  and  will  not  be  easily  per- 
suaded to  give  you  a second  trial. 

I now  come  to  the  question  of  competitions. 
Your  connection  will,  no  doubt,  procure  you  in- 
vitations to  limited  competitions : these  you  ought 
uniformly  to  accept  where  possible.  You  ought 
to  treat  such  competitions  with  some  of  the  re- 
spect due  to  actual  commissions  j as  you  may, 
through  them,  succeed  iu  getting  better  commis- 
sions put  into  your  hands  than  you  ordinarily 
could  hope  for  otherwise  j while,  if  unsuccessful, 
you  have  at  least  had  the  opportunity  of  giving  a 
proof  of  your  skill  and  your  diligence  to  one  ac- 
quaintance, if  not  more  than  one,  who  will,  perhaps, 
have  been  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  testing  your 
powers  before  employing  you  on  private  matters. 

As  to  public  competitions,  I have  a very  poor 
opinion  of  them  as  a means  of  getting  practice. 
They  are  of  great  value  to  you  on  other  accounts, 
but  of  small  worth  in  that  view.  By  all  means, 
nevertheless,  compete,  and  fill  up  all  your  spare 
time  with  competing;  but  not  because  you  will 
be  likely  to  get  business  directly  through  it.  A 
competition  is  au  admirable  training  for  you  : you 
hardly  know  your  own  strength  or  weakness  ex- 
cept through  it : it  is  the  best  of  all  preparations 
for  actual  work,  and  is  a first-rate  mode  of  pre- 
venting you  from  gnawing  your  heart  out  while 
vou  are  waiting  for  business  to  come  in;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  of  really  improving  you;  while 
there  is  just  chance  enough  that  the  competi- 
tion may  be  a fair  one,  and  your  design  may  be 
chosen,  to  prevent  your  feeling  you  are  quite  losing 
time.  At  any  rate,  it  Vk'ill  afford  you  good  prac- 
tice in  the  art  of  bearing  up  against  disappoint- 
ments, and  that  is  an  art  you  will  need  to  exer- 
cise in  the  first  years  of  your  practice.  But  never 
put  a public  competition  in  the  place  of  private 


work ; and,  if  a commission  comes  in  at  any  time, 
which,  if  executed,  would preventyour  completing 
a set  of  competition  drawings,  throw  the  competi- 
tion overboard  at  once,  and  unhesitatingly. 

If  you  have  interest,  and  may  honourably  use 
it, do  so;  but  no  competition  is  worth  the  damage 
you  will  do  to  your  own  moral  sense  and  character, 
by  making  a dishonourable  use  of  interest,  or  by 
submitting  a mendacious  estimate.  I do  not  mean 
to  say  that  these  underhand  methods  are  not  of 
use  towards  securing  a competition : quite  the 
contrary,  in  five  cases  out  of  six  they  carry  the 
day.  But  I do  say,  that  I believe  in  the  long 
run  a practice  founded  mainly  upon  unfairly- 
gained  competitions  is  certain  to  break  down ; 
and  for  these  simple  reasons ;— first,  that  the  man 
who  repeatedly  resorts  to  underhand  methods 
becomes  in  bis  very  nature  untrustworthy  and 
dishonourable;  and,  that  stage  once  reached,  his 
fall  is  only  a question  of  time;  and  secondly,  be- 
cause it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  rule  that  Divine 
Providence  will  allow  any  dishonest  man,  or 
undertaking,  permanently  to  prosper. 

A business,  legitimately  and  honourably  got 
together,  goes  on  increasing  and  extending,  unless 
some  extraordinary  misfortune  or  failure  inter- 
vene, or  actual  incompeteuce  exist.  One  founded 
on  success  in  repeated  competitions, — that  success 
being  based  not  on  superior  merit  and  skill,  but 
on  underhand  practices, — will  have  a brilliant  and 
dazzling  appearance  of  success  for  a few  years, 
and  then  will  collapse;  leaving  the  unfortunate 
solitude,  disgrace,  and  desperation. 


Still,  compete  ! If  you  are  to  be  the  architects 
of  your  own  fortunes,  and  are  to  build  those  costly 
and  lasting  structures  iu  London,  you  will  proba- 
bly find  the  foundation  as  bad  as  actual  builders 
find  the  treacherous  London  clay.  Some  cartloads 
of  competition  drawings,  worked  up  with  a fair 
proportion  of  miscellaneous  disappointments,  form 
the  best  concrete  that  1 know  of  to  improve  this 
foundation;  and  therefore,  whenever  a big  roll  of 
drawings  comes  back,  prepaid  or  not  prepaid,  with 
or  without  the  “ thanks  of  the  committee,”  while 
the  columns  of  the  local  paper  inform  you  that 
“the  design  for  the  town  -hall  at  Pogford  Parva, 
which  had  unanimously  been  pronounced  to^  be 
the  best,  was  the  one  with  the  motto,  ‘ Fiat  jus- 
titia  mat  cmlum;’  and,  on  opening  the  sealed 
envelope,  vtas  found  lo  be  by  Mr.  Jabez  Johnson, 
of  Pogford  Magna,  architect,  son  to  the  present 
Mayor  of  Pogford,  and  whose  brother  is  the  dis- 
tinguished solicitor  and  town  clerk,”  &c.,  &c.,  &c., 
do  not  go  into  a passion, — do  not  w’rite  to  the 
Builder  about  it,— do  not  even  feel  unmitigated 
regret ; bat  hang  up  the  perspective  as  a bit  of 
wall-paptr  iu  your  room;  kick  the  other  proceeds 
of  a month’s  anxious  toil  into  the  corner  with  as 
light  a heart  as  you  can  ; and  say,  “ Thank  good- 
ness, there  goes  another  bnrrowful  of  concrete  to 
the  foundations  of  ray  fortune  !” 

Does  all  this  sound  very  formidable?  Well, 
perhaps,  it  does;  and,  therefore,  let  me  put  what 
encouragements  I can  before  you;  and  these  are 
neither  few  nor  light. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  comfort  is  that  this  is  a 
battle  in  which  you,  with  ordinary  powers,  oppor- 
tunities, and  advantages,  and  with  sufficient  con- 
stancy of  purpose,  may  make  sure  of  winning  in 
the  long  run;  while  there  is  hardly  a single  per- 
sonal advantage  that  you  possess,  whether  of  for- 
tune or  natural  qualities,  general  education,  or 
professional  skill,  which  you  may  not  iu  some 
way  bring  into  the  field,  and  which  will  not  in 
some  way  help  you. 

Then  there  is  constantly  the  pleasure  of  over- 
coming difficulties,  and  the  growth  of  self-reliance 
and  self-respect.  There  is  the  feeling,  too,  that 
your  struggles  are  fitting  you  for,  as  well  as 
bringing  you  nearer  to,  the  position  you  hope  to 
attain;  and,  lastly,  in  each  difficulty  overcome 
you  have  a pledge  of  your  future  security,  for 
that  which  is  hardly  won  is  not  easily  lost.  _ 

The  delay,  while  waiting  for  practice,  is  the 
heaviest  trial  attendant  upon  entering  professional 
life  in  all  its  branches;  and  au  architect  has 
an  immense  advantage  over  every  other  profession 
that  I know  of;  in  being,  as  I have  just  observed, 
able  to  occupy  himself  during  this  delay  in  a way 
which  directly  tends  to  fill  up  his  time  and  to 
improve  his  skill,  while  it  presents  at  least  a pos- 
sibility of  professional  advantage. 

Let  me  conclude  what  I have  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  seeking  business  by  recommending  to 
you,  as  your  motto,  the  old  proverb,  — “Leave 
no  stone  unturned.” 

Possibly  it  will  fix  this  proverb  more  strongly 
in  your  remembrance,  and  explain  exactly  the 
sense  in  which  you  are  to  make  use  of  it,  if  I tell 
you  its  reputed  origin. 

It  appears,  then,  as  an  accomplished  naturalist 


has  informed  me,  that  the  creature  who  has  had 
the  honour  of  teaching  to  young  architects  by  his 
own  habits  the  all-important  lesson  that  they 
must  “leave  no  stone  unturned”  is  none  other 
than  one  of  the  tropical  baboons, — I believe  the 
blue-nosed  baboon.  This  creature’s  favourite  re- 
lish is  to  eat  a scorpion  for  dinner.  Now  the  scorpion 
lives  under  flat  stones,  and  leaves  no  trace  behind 
him  to  show  under  which  particular  stone  he  is  hid. 

So  the  baboon,  in  his  scorpion  bunting  expeditions, 
systematically  turns  over  every  stone  as  he  comes 
to  it;  not  passing  one  by,  lest  perchance  his  desired 
repast  should  be  hid  under  that  one.  Be  so  good 
as  to  apply  this  rule  to  your  opportunities  and 
your  acquaintances.  Neglect  no  opportunity  that 
is  an  opportunity  by  possibility  : leave  no  friend  in 
ignorance  of  your  being  in  practice  who  is  possibly 
a friend;  and  you  will  certainly  be  rewarded  sooner 
or  later  by  meeting  with  a great  success  from  a most 
unexpected  quarter.  Pursue  an  opposite  course, 
and  you  will  be  equally  certain  some  day  to  pass 
by  what  might  have  turned  out  a good  thing, — 
perhaps  the  best  thing  that  ever  was  within  your 
reach. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  you  have  found  what 
you  want  under  some  stone  or  other,  and  that 
some  one  offers  you  your  first  professional  employ- 
ment; and  by  degrees  other  things  come  in.  So 
much  of  your  future  success  will  depend  upon  how 
you  now  acquit  yourself,  that  I must  be  excused  if  I 
venture  to  follow  you  during  the  first  few  steps  of 
your  professional  career. 

In  the  very  few  topics  which  I shall  select  out 
of  the  many  which  under  this  division  of  my 
subject  present  themselves,  I shall  do  as  I did 
when  considering  student  life;  and  shall  omit  all 
that  relates  to  soundness  of  construction,  excellence 
of  design,  and  the  method  of  studying  and  working 
out  your  buildings;  not  because  these  material 
and  artistic  considerations  are  of  no  importance — 
they  are  the  most  important  of  all, — but  because 
they  arc  the  very  things  which,  if  you  learn  any- 
thing at  all,  your  ordinary  studies  ought  to  teach 
you,  and  the  things  which  are  frequently  and  most 
properly  pressed  on  your  attention.  What  I am 
going  to  say  refers  more  to  matters  which  you 
might  often  omit  to  notice  while  a student,  and 
which  yet  you  ought  to  he  somewhat  aware  of 
when  you  engage  in  business  on  your  own  account. 

You  ought  early  to  take  in  the  exact  nature  of 
your  position,  its  responsibilities  and  risks,  its 
honour  and  its  duties  ; and  with  all  this  you 
should  never  lose  sight  of  your  own  youth  and 
inexperience,  and  of  the  comparatively  slight  hold 
which  you  most  likely  have,  at  starting,  upon 
your  client’s  confidence. 

Let  me  start,  then,  by  recommending  you  never 
to  do  less  than  your  very  best.  You  cannot  do 
more,  but  you  cannot  afford  to  do  less ; and  this 
maxim,  made  into  a principle  of  action  both  for 
your  student-  and  your  after-life,  is  the  only  one 
which  is  a sure  clue  to  that  continual  progress 
without  which  you  cannot  even  hold  your  own.^ 

Settle  it  ill  your  own  mind  that  though  in 
skill,  knowledge,  and  science,  you  may  stand  high; 
your  inexperience  is  your  great  obstacle,  and  a 
source  of  great  danger  to  you.  This  want  of 
experience  you  must  make  up  for  by  much 
additional  labour,  by  watchfulness,  by  forethought, 
and  by  occasional  recourse  to  the  advice  of  friends. 

It  will  be  of  infinite  advantage  to  you  through 
your  practice  if  you  cultivate  the  habit  of  con- 
stantly saying  to  yourself,  “ What  next  ?”  That 
is  to  say,  the  habit  of  forethought;  but,  when  you 
first  undertake  to  carry  out  a building,  it  becomes 
absolutely  necessary,  if  you  would  not  forfeit  alike 
your  client’s  confidence  and  your  own  chance  of 
success. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I say  by  a simple  in- 
stance. Probably  you  know  all  about  making 
plans;  and  your  competition  experience  has  enabled 
you  to  understand  well  how  lo  grasp  the  main 
idea  and  details  of  a subject,  and  embody  them  in 
drawings;  and  you  have  got  on  very  well  thus 

far.  T . 

Suppose  now  you  take  the  plans  to  the  client 
one  day,  and  he  asks  you  to  goto  the  ground  witli 
him,  and  you  find  some  men,  some  pegs,  some  cord, 
and  some  long  bits  of  wood ; and  your  client  says : 
“ 1 thought  1 should  like  to  see  how  your  build- 
ing will  occupy  the  ground,  and  so  I got  these  men 
up,  and  all  is  ready  if  you  will  just  stake  out  tho 
principal  walls.  The  men  don’t  know  much  about 
such  a job;  hut  of  course  you  do;  and  they’ll  do  as 
you  tell  them.” 

Now  suppose  (and  many  a really  well-informed 
young  architectural  pupil  and  assistant  is  so  cir- 
cumstanced) you  had  never  seen  a building  set 
out,  and  had  never  given  it  a thought  before : the 
chances  are  you  would  not,  thus  taken  aback,  hit 
intuitively  upon  a neat  and  vapid  way  of  doing  it, 
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even  if  you  got  it  done  at  aiJ.  Your  client  will 
— you  are  embarrassed,  and  that  you  are 


see  you  are  emoarrasseu,  auu  yuu  arc 

bungling,  and  will  probably  take  an  unfavourable 
impression  which  months  may  not  efface,  and 
which  may  be  a most  untrue  onej  whereas,  had 
you  just  exercised  forethought  enough  to  inform 
yourself,  before  it  was  likely  to  be  wanted,  of  the 
method  of  setting  out  a building,  a quarter  of  an 
hour  would  have  taught  you  all  you  needed  to 
know,  and  your  forethought  would  have  been  as 
good  to  you  as  experience. 

It  is  just  the  same  thing  if,  instead  of  your 
client,  it  is  your  builder ; and  a difficulty  is  brought 
requiring  prompt  solution,  which  you  might  have 
foreseen  by  care,  but  for  which  you  are  quite  un- 
prepared. You  may  unguardedly  sanction  some 
egregious  blunder,  or  some  gigantic  extra;  for 
many  builders’  foremen  will  coolly  propose  one  or 
the  other  or  a combination  of  both  to  you ; and 
you  may  get  your  whole  work  spoiled,  through 
having  no  experience  to  exercise,  and  having  failed 
to  exercise,  that  careful  forethought  which  will  be 
as  valuable  as  experience. 

Consider  beforehand  all  points  likely  to  turn 
up;  try  to  foresee  requirements:  be  prepared  as 
to  the  tradesmen  to  recommend,  and  the  course 
to  advise  j and,  if  you  are  only  careful  enough, 
you  may  manage  to  think  over  nearly  every  point 
at  your  leisure ; and,  if  necessary,  talk  it  over  with 
friends  before  it  actually  turns  up  on  the  building, 
so  as  to  have  your  mind  made  up  when  the  time 
comes. 

Let  me  recommend  you  great  caution  as  to 
anything  which  may  lead  either  yourself  or  your 
client  into  liabilities.  This  you  will  often  do,  if 
you  are  not  wide  awake,  very  unwittingly;  for  you 
are  recognised  as  your  client’s  legal  agent ; and 
you  may  easily  make  him  liable  for  an  expensive 
bill  of  quantities,  or  for  any  amount  of  extras, 
without  his  being  aware;  while,  if  he  has  a largo 
sum  of  money  to  pay  through  your  incompetence, 
he  has  a legal  remedy  agaiust  you,  and  will  very 
possibly  proceed  to  make  use  of  it. 

Always,  from  first  to  last,  and  above  all  things, 
keep  your  client  as  fully  and  fairly  informed  as 
possible  of  ail  you  are  doing  for  him  and  in  bis 
affairs.  You  have  no  right  to  attempt  to  keep 
him  in  the  dark;  and,  beyond  all  else,  you  have 
no  right  to  attempt  to  do  in  his  name  what  he 
would  not  sanction. 

Let  me  add,  for  this  reason  as  for  several 
others,  that  you  ought  never  to  run  the  risk  of 
misleading  your  client  and  ruining  yourself  by 
guessing  at  an  amount  of  money  for  work.  Never 
under  any  pressure,  name  a probable  sum  unless 
you  have  some  pretty  reliable  grounds  for  believ- 
ing you  are  correct ; and  then  use  every  possible 
caution  to  prevent  your  estimate  from  being  over- 
rated  as  to  accuracy.  Disregard  of  this  rule  will 
be  safe  to  bring  you  into  trouble  : conformity  to 
It  will  also  give  you  trouble  sometimes,  but  of  a 
less  serious  kind. 

^ more  accommodation 

than  they  can  have  for  their  money;  and  conse- 
quently,  as  you  cannot  let  them  have  all  their 
wishes,  an  unpleasant  alternative  must  at  some 
period  or  other  be  placed  before  them.  Either 
they  must  py  more  money,  or  they  must  do  with 
less  m the  building. 

By  all  that  is  honourable  and  just,  let  me  Im- 
plore you  always  to  put  this  alternative  before 
your  employers  at  the  earliest  moment  that  von 
are  yourself  quite  clear  about  it.  Many  men 
habituahy  wait  till  it  has  become  no  longer  all 
alternative  i they  get  a contract,  omitting  certain 

authorization  in  that  contract  to 
order  additions  : they  do  order  those  additions  as 
ratras  ; and  then  they  present  their  client  with 
what  he  wanted  indeed,  hut  at  a price  he  had 
never  dreamed  of  paying.  I do  not  think  I need 
say  much  to  charuoterize  this  not  infrequent  coarse 
of  procedure;  and  I have  only  to  add  that  be 
cause  a client,  if  treated  so,  may  possibly  bo  wise 
enough  to  make  the  best  of  a bad  bargain  and 
pay  both  the  architect’s  bill  and  the  builder's  it 

doe,  not  follow  that  be  is  not,  in  C Lirt 

^lltDgbis  professional  adviser  a scoundrel  whom 
he  will  never  employ  again;  and  vowing  th  e 

rthieve°s  a d™ 

"^■■■■nle,  your 

bmn-  ''a  any  o/the 

““S  be  requires ; and  in  points  where  you  and 
he  entirely  diiter,  inasmuch  as  the  cause  of  that 
"‘ll  ba.  I Presume,  that  you  are  right 
and  he  is  wrong  (is  it  not  always  so'?),  just  gf  to 
work  not  to  oppose  him,  but  to  eonvtniJe  him,- 
not  to  overrule  his  wish,  hut  to  change  it.  Yon 
ill  succeed  much  oftencr  than  you  suppose  even 
yon  tbink  there  is  noZpe  l” 

individuals  or  committees  think  well  enough  ol 


you  to  entrust  you  with  a work  which  is  to  them 
of  importance,  they  will  not  lightly  go  against  the 
repeated  expression  of  your  own  opinion,  temper- 
ately but  decidedly  urged. 

Whenever  you  can,  adopt  the  plans  your  clients 
propose  to  you  (for  you  often  will  have  a ground- 
plan,  sometimes  a very  good  one,  given  you  by 
your  employers) ; and  throughout  hold  yourself 
bound  to  fulfil  their  intentions  as  far  as  possible ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  preserve  the  most  manly 
independence  towards  them  where  necessary. 
Consider  yourself  as  bound  to  act  with  perfect 
impartiality  between  your  client,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  contractor  on  the  other.  Abso- 
lutely refuse  to  permit  anything  unfair  or  unjust ; 
and  take  care  not  to  sanction  anything  that  is 
unjust  to  yourself  or  the  other  members  of  the 
profession ; such  as,  for  example,  working  below 
the  usual  commission,  or  under  circumstances 
manifestly  unfair  to  your  brethren. 

Remember  to  be  punctilious  to  a fault  in  all 
that  affects  the  honour  of  the  profession:  abhor 
and  avoid  all  commissions,  fees,  bribes,  and  other 
back-door  iniquities;  and,  above  all  things,  never 
take  up  work  that  has  been  taken  out  of  another 
professional  man’s  bands,  without  first  yourself 
seeing  him  personally,  and  satisfying  yourself  that 
all  is  fair  and  above  boai’d. 

In  several  particulars  the  welfare  of  the  pro- 
fession may  be  said  to  be  at  stake  whenever  any 
member  of  it  goes  wrong.  I hold,  therefore,  that 
in  your  difficulties  you  have  a right  to  the  ad- 
vice and  assistance  of  almost  any  of  your  brethren, 
certainly  of  your  friends;  and  I feel  sure  that 
any  member  of  this  Association  would  readily 
place  at  the  disposal  of  any  other  member,  even 
if  a personal  stranger,  any  information  or  advice 
he  can  afford  him.  This  is  especially  necessary  as 
to  fees  and  commissions, — a subject  upon  which 
many  at  commencing  practice  know  little  or  no- 
thing. 

The  best  general  advice  for  you  as  to  your 
remuneration  is  this. — Recognize  that  you  are 
likely  to  have  to  do  more  for  your  money  than 
your  elders;  but  chiefly  in  the  way  of  making 
up  for  want  of  e.xperience  by  extra  labour  ; 
and  of  doing  with  your  own  hands  that  which, 
in  a large  office,  is  the  work  of  a clerk ; so  that 
you  will  be  paid  the  same  sum  for  attaining  the 
same  result.  You  ought  to  stand  out  for  the 
regular  commission  on  works  usually  paid  for  by 
commission,  and  the  regular  fees  on  works  usually 
paid  for  by  fees.  In  all  other  cases  you  ought  to 
book  your  time,  as  a guide  to  you  in  arranging 
your  charges ; but  you  ought,  I think,  to  book  the 
time  when  you  are  doing  principal’s  work  and 
that  when  you  are  tracing,  copying,  or  running 
errands  for  yourself,  separately,  and  money  them 
out  at  separate  rates. 

lou  will,  I hope,  keep  a good  diary,  and  early 
commence  to  keep  a simple  but  sufficient  set  of 
books.  Provide  good  forms  for  certificates,  ac- 
counts, and  all  other  formal  documents ; and  keep 
all  your  transactions  as  regular  in  form  as 
possible. 

In  dealing  with  a committee,  let  me  advise  you 
to  get  them  to  appoint  some  one  person  (who  will 
ordinardy  be  the  secretary),  through  whom  alone 
orders  are  to  be  communicated  to  you;  or  else 
you  will  be  liable  to  get  the  wishes  of  single  mem- 
bers  expressed  to  you  in  a way  which  the  com- 
mittee would  not  in  all  cases  sanction,  and  will 
be  m great  danger  of  getting  into  trouble. 

borne  of  your  first  commissions  will  probably 
perplex  you,  as  to  bow  on  earth  you  are  to  do 
them.^  l or  instance : you  will  have,  perhaps,  been 
studying  the  higher  branches  of  your  profession, 
and  have  started  hoping  your  first  work  may,  at 
least,  be  to  restore  a parish  church,  if  not  a cathe- 
dral ; when  in  walks  a solicitor,  and  asks  you  to 
make  a specification  for  dilupidatioiis  at  a public- 
house  m Vinegar- yard,  or  some  such  elegant 
locality  ; thrusts  a lease  and  a rusty  key  into  your 
hands;  and  is  off  before  you  have  quite  gained 
self-possession  enough  to  remember  that  you 
never  saw  to  dilapidations  before  in  your  life 
Lnder  such  circumstances  you  may  have  recourse 
to  the  general  rule  laid  down  by  many  neoole 
never  to  refuse  business.”  I thoroughly  endorse 
this  rule,  with  the  explanation  that  by  business 
you  mean  your  oivn  business;  namely.— such  as 

you  can  honestly  undertake;  and,  to  honestly  un- 
dertake business,  it  is  not,  I think,  necessary  that 
should  be 

personally  competent  to  work  out  all  the  details 
D the  general  principles  of 

hat  vn,  r"  ‘‘r  “ 0™=-  Work 

as  this  vr"*! ' aU?  ">  well 

famn  if 

tamiliar  than  yourself  with  (JetaiU, 


Try  to  acquire,  before  you  actually  start,  some 
notion  of  every  branch  that  an  architect’s  prac- 
tice embraces;  and  to  get  a good  knowledge  of 
men  capable  of  doing  work;  and  then  I think  you 
need  not  refuse  any  work  which  you  yourself  un- 
derstand,  though  you  cannot  execute  it;  provided 
you  are  sure  you  can  get  the  details  perfectly 
well  done  for  you,  and  under  your  own  eye.  As, 
however,  under  such  circumstances,  you  become 
personally  responsible  for  another’s  work,  I would 
advise  you  always  to  go  through  the  whole  busi- 
ness, every  inch  of  it,  with  the  person  you  employ; 
80  as  to  know  all  that  has  been  dom-,  and  to  be 
able  to  speak  to  everything  if  you  are  asked.  I 
would  also  advise  you  to  get  for  such  services  tho 
very  beat  assistance  procurable. 

It^  however,  a commission  be  proposed  to  you 
of  which  you  really  understand  nothing;  so  that 
you  would  have  to  delegate  it  entirely ; take  no 
share  in  the  work;  and  then  be  entirely  responsible 
for  the  results, — I say  at  once,  the  less  you  have 
to  do  with  it  the  better. 

Let  me  advise  you,  however,  as  far  as  possible, 
whenever  you  delegate  work  to  delegate  responsi- 
bility also;  and  in  such  cases  for  some  years  to 
come  always,  regardless  of  any  other  consideration, 
to  go  tj  the  best  sources  known.  If,  for  instance, 
you  have  to  recommend  a surveyor,  or  a trades- 
man, let  me  tell  you,  harsh  as  it  may  seem 
that  ytm,  as  a young  man  unknown  and  untried 
yourself,  cannot  afford  and  ought  not  to  venture  to 
recommend  any  one  except  a man  of  the  highest 
standing ; and,  having  recommended  him,  leave 
him  to  bear  the  blame,  or  take  the  credit,  as  the 
work  turns  out; — the  chances  are  that  he  will  do 
the  work  well;  and  then  you  will  get  the  credit 
which  you  really  deserve  of  recommending  a good 
man ; but,  if  he  does  it  badly,  you  can  say  to  your 
client,  and  say  with  truth,  ” That  man  stands  at 
the  head  of  his  profession,  or  of  his  trade,  and  I 
could  not  do  better  for  you  than  I did  in  employ- 
ing him.” 

This  rule  applies  to  builders,  gasfitters,  hot- 
water  apparatus  makers,— in  fact,  all  tradesmen  ; 
and  to  surveyors,  land  surveyors,  and  clerks  of 
works. 

I.OU,  as  a beginner,  had  better  never  venture  to 
recommend  to  a client  another  beginner,  however 
much  you  may  wish  to  befriend  him  : the  time  for 
(doing  that  will  come  as  you  joui’self  gain  stand- 
ing ; but  at  first  your  duty  is,  alike  for  the  client’s 
sake  and  your  own,  to  supplement  your  own  in- 
experience by  as  much  experience  and  as  high  a 
character  as  possible  in  the  people  you  recom- 
mend. 

I would  again  advise  you,  in  your  early  works, 
to  adhere  as  much  as  possible  to  regular  and 
formal  modes  of  procedure,  such  as  you  have  seen 
carried  on  in  offices  where  you  may  have  been ; 
although  you  may  not  be  quite  aware  of  the  force 
of. such  methods.  It  may  save  your  client  from 
litigation,  and  you  from  ruin,  if  you  stand  out  for 
having  a completed  set  of  drawings,  and  a specifi- 
cation signed,  before  an  inch  of  ground  is  turned; 
and  if  in  that  specification  you  embody  the  best 
and  most  complete  code  of  general  clauses  you  can 
lay  bauds  upon. 

Do  not  do  solicitors’  work  yourself,  and  do  not 
do  without  it.  If  you  get  a work  to  build  of  some 
importance,  have  a contract,  and  resist  all  your 
client’s  endeavours  to  make  you  draw  it  yourself. 
And  if  your  client  will  not  employ  a solicitor, 
then  let  the  agreement  stand  upon  an  interchange 
of  letters,  but  do  not  be  tempted  into  thinking 
you  are  safe  in  trying  to  manufacture  a legal 
document.  “ 

And  lastly,  having  introduced  a mention  of  the 
legal  profession,  let  mo  advise  you,  if  you  resort 
to  lawyers  in  time  of  peace,  to  keep  clear  of  them 
in  time  of  war.  Keep  your  client  out  of  law  if 
you  possibly  can;  and  exert  yourself  to  the  very 
utmost  to  keep  him  not  only  out  of  law,  but  out 
of  all  other  annoyances.  Let  your  foresight,  if 
possible,  make  provision  enough  to  spare  him  that 
terrible  infliction  a bill  of  extras ; and  let  the  testi- 
mony borne  to  you  at  the  end  of  every  transac- 
tion  be  that  you  have  been  inflexibly  upright ; that 
you  have  proved  yourself  thoroughly  master  of 
your  profession;  that  you  have  spared  no  pains; 
and  that  you  have  never  lost  either  your  head  or 
your  temper. 

I have  now  but  one  or  two  words  to  add ; and  I 
have  left  them  to  the  very  last,  because  they 
relate  to  a subject  the  most  important  of  any- 
thing that  has  to  do  with  your  success  in  life ; and 
to  which,  consequently,  I wish  to  assign  the  crown- 
ing position. 

I have  told  you  something  of  what  you  must 
do  tor  yourselves ; and  I hope  that  you  will  all  do 
It;  and  will,  as  a consequence,  feel  a self-respect 
which  shall  place  you  above  all  meanness,  and  a 
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self-reliance  which  shall  make  you  rise  superior  to 
all  difficulties. 

I have  told  you  something  of  what  your  friends 
must  do  for  you.  I trust  you  will  all  experience 
both  the  support  of  your  professional  brethren  and 
the  help  of  your  personal  connections,  and  that 
the  thought  of  how  much  you  owe  to  others  will 
make  you  anxious  to  be  ever  helpful  to  the 
many  of  those  whom  you  will  encounter  on  yoiir 
onward  path  whom  you  may  in  turn  have  an 
opportunity  of  helping. 

I should,  however,  be  guilty  at  once  of  mislead- 
ing you,  and  of  failing  to  express  my  personal 
convictions,  if  I closed  here,  and  led  you  to  believe 
that  any  exertions  of  your  own,  however  able  and 
however  active,  or  any  support  from  your  friends, 
however  influential  and  however  zealous,  could  of 
themselves  suffice  to  insure  you  success  in  practice 
or  in  life.  It  has  not  been  so  in  my  own  case,  and 
it  will  not  in  yours  be  the  fact  that  these  efforts, 
or  any  efforts  such  as  these,  will  overrule  the  many 
circumstances  entirely  beyond  our  control  which 
may  concur  to  produce  or  to  prevent  success, 
and  with  regard  to  which  we  must  seek  aid  higher 
than  human. 

I have  already  spoken  to  you  of  your  architec- 
tural fortunes  under  the  figure  of  a building  : let 
me,  then,  conclude  by  reverting  to  that  figure, 
and  by  quoting  the  words  of  Inspiration, — words 
true,  not  only  of  your  own  house,  but  of  every 
edifice  the  safe  completion  of  which  will  contribute 
to  your  success,  namely, — "Except  the  Lord  build 
the  House,  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it.” 


The  oceanic  circulation  is  as  complete  as  that 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  possibly  subject  to,  or 
governed  by,  the  same  laws  j and  there  appears 
to  be  a law  of  descent  through  " blue  water,”  the 
same  as  there  is  a law’  of  ascent  through  ‘‘blue 
air.”  The  one  increases  in  density  downwards  as 
the  other  decreases  in  density  upwards;  and  the 
developemcnt  of  this  law  proves  that  the  sea  is 
not  so  deep  as  reports  made  it. 

There  is  a set  of  currents  in  the  sea  by  which 
its  waters  are  conveyed  from  place  to  place 
through  regular  and  certain  channels,  traversing 
from  one  ocean  to  the  other  with  the  regularity  of 
the  machinery  of  a watch.  The  chief  motive 
power  of  marine  currents  is  caused  by  beat.  But 
an  active  agency  in  the  system  of  circulation  is 
derived  from  the  salts  of  the  sea-water,  by  winds, 
marine  plants,  and  animals.  These  give  the  ocean 
great  dynamical  force. 

The  only  reliable  deep-sea  soundings  are  those 
obtained  by  Brooke’s  plummet;  and  the  greatest 
depths  at  which  the  bottom  of  the  sea  has  been 
reached  with  this  plummet  are  in  the  North  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  do  not  show  it  to  be  deeper  than 
25,000  feet,  the  deepest  place  being  immediately 
to  the  south  of  the  Grand  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land.* Thus,  from  the  top  of  Mount  Everest  to 
the  deepest  reliable  sea  bottom  reached  by  sound- 
ing we  have  a vertical  height  of  nearly  lOi  miles, 
/7912--10\  1 . - 
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INEQUALITIES  OF  THE  EARTH’S 
SURFACE. 

TuE  earth  is  a spherical  body,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, an  elliptic  spheroid.  Its  surface,  there- 
fore, may  be  considered  everywhere  equidistant 
from  its  centre  point  within,  and  of  uniform  cur- 
vature. This  is  so  as  regards  the  ocean,  which  is 
“ Unchangeable  save  to  its  wild  waves’  play ; ’’ 
but  the  surface  of  the  land  is  very  diversified. 
In  parts  it  is  spread  out  into  plains;  in  others, 
into  easy  undulations.  Here  and  there  it  rises 
into  hills,  with  valleys  and  extensive  basins  be- 
tween them  ; while  at  places  chains  of  mountains 
appear  at  varying  altitudes,  some  of  which  pene- 
trate the  clouds. 

Although  the  irregularities  of  the  small  portion 
of  land  which  we  can  see  at  one  view  seem  very 
considerable,  and  more  especially  the  largest 
mountains ; yet  these  protuberances  are  insigni- 
ficant when  compared  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
earth  itself. 

Mount  Everest,  in  Nepaul,  is  the  loftiest  point 
of  the  Himalaya  chain,  and  the  highest  mountain 
in  the  world.  It  rises  29,002  feet, —equal  to  5-49 
miles, — above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  height 

(7912'40\  1 

i^th  part  of  the  earth’s 
diameter;  or  equal  to  1 inch  placed  on  a globe 
120  feet  in  diameter.  It  therefore  bears 

the  same  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  earth 
that  a grain  of  sand,  the  ninetieth  part  of  an 
/1441  \ 

inch  in  diameter,  does  to  a globe  l"^  = j 
16  inches  in  diameter. 

" If  we  would  construct  a correct  model  of  our 
earth,  with  its  seas,  continents,  and  mountains, 
on  a globe  16  inches  in  diameter,  the  whole  of  the 
land,  with  the  exception  of  a few  prominent  points 
and  ridges,  must  be  comprised  on  it  within  the 
thickness  of  thin  writing  paper  ; and  the  highest 
hills  would  be  represented  by  the  smallest  visible 
grains  of  sand.”* 

Astronomers  have  measured  the  distances  and 
weighed  the  masses  of  the  planets,  yet  the  height 
of  the  atmosphere  and  the  depths  of  the  ocean 
are  unsolved  problems.  The  bottom  of  " blue 
water  ” is  almost  as  unknown  to  us  as  the  interior 
of  the  earth.  It  is  a common  opinion  that  the 
greatest  depths  of  the  eea  are  about  equal  to  the 
greatest  heights  of  the  mountains.  Attempts 
have  been  repeatedly  made  to  sound  out  its 
depths,  but  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  any  re- 
ports of  soundings  beyond  8,000  or  10,000  feet. 
One  ran  out  bis  sounding  line  34,000  feet,  and 
did  not  touch  bottom ; another  39,000  feet  with 
the  same  result;  one  reported  bottom  at  49,000 
feet,  another  at  50,000  feet.  But  there  are  no 
such  depths.  There  are  currents  and  counter- 
currents in  the  ocean,  as  in  the  air,  which  operate 
upon  the  bight  of  the  sounding  line,  and  cause  it 
to  run.  out  after  the  weight  has  reached  the 
bottom,  80  that  the  shock  cannot  be  felt. 


PROVISION  FOR  WINTER. 

Without  knowing  bow  severe  the  weather 
may  prove,  many  look  forward  with  gloomy  views 
to  the  approaching  winter.  As  respects  the  build- 
ing trades  of  the  metropolis,  there  is,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  at  any  rate  for  some  time,  a great 
demand  for  labour.  In  other  departments,  the 
means  of  labour  of  a vast  multitude  are  in  jeo- 
pardy; and  unless  changes  which  cannot  at  pre- 
sent bo  hoped  for  take  place,  much  distress  must 
be  felt  in  ‘.the  great  seats  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry— Manchester,  Liverpool,  Carlisle,  Glasgow, 
and  elsewhere, — and  this  will  affect  more  or  less  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Without,  however,  any 
extraordinary  depression,  there  is  at  all  times— 
particulai-ly  in  the  winter — a vast  deal  of  suffering 
which  requires  help.  Thousands,  both  of  the  poor 
and  those  in  better  circumstances  who  went  to 
their  assistance,  will  not  readily  forgot  the  condi- 
tion of  multitudes  in  the  Loudon  district  last  cold 


Great  was  the  amount  of  aid  which  was  given 
in  the  necessity ; but  the  want  of  some  systematic 
arrangement  was  evident,  particularly  the  want 
of  a sufficient  number  of  places  where  the  strug- 
gling, with  families  or  otherwise,  might  purchase 
nutritious  food  at  something  like  cost  price,  pre- 
pared ou  economic  and  scientific  plans.  Not  long 
ago,  we  inspected  a workhouse  in  the  east  of 
London.  The  premises  had  been  originally  in- 
tended for  other  purposes  ; and  although  enlarged 
and  altered,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  population 
of  the  district  increased,  are  now  so  unfit  for  use, 
that  they  will  ere  long  be  exchanged  for  a new 
building.  Still  we  could  not  fail  being  struck 
by  the  management  of  the  food  supply  for  the 
large  number  of  men,  women,  and  children  who, 
from  several  causes,  had  been  forced  to  the  shelter 
of  this  roof. 

Flour,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  milk,  oatmeal,  butter, 
butcher’s  meat,  and  the  various  articles  of  human 
food,  were  all  purchased  in  wholesale  quantities, 
when  these  were  needed,  from  the  market;  several 
samples  were  procured  from  responsible  estab- 
lishments, and  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the 
board  of  guardians,  but  without  the  names  ot  the 
dealers  being  put  on  the  goods.  Some  of  the 
board  were  engaged  in  trades  which  enabled 
them  to  judge  partially  of  the  value  and  quality 
of  the  article,  so  that  by  this  means  matters  were 
purchased  with  advantage  at  wholesale  prices. 

Soup,  the  meat  required  for  use,  tea,  &c.,  were 
prepared  by  steam  apparatus,  in  a way  which 
caused  the  least  possible  waste;  and  thus,  not  only 
was  the  parish  saved  a large  sum  annually,  but 
the  poor  inhabitants  were  supplied  with  the  neces- 
saries of  life  of  a wholesome  description.  Every- 
thing was  put  to  use,  not  a fragment  ot  refuse  fat 
or  a bone  was  allowed  to  be  wasted.  Such  arrange- 
ments contrast  with  the  want  of  economy  and 
management  which  exist  in  so  many  of  the  houses 
of  w'orkmen  in  London;  in  fact,  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  instances,  the  construction  of  the  fire- 
places prevents  the  proper  cooking  of  even  a 
simple  dinner;  and  the  waste  of  butcher’s  meat 


sent  to  the  baker’s  is  enormous.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  in  twenty-five  cases  in  a hun- 
dred, two-thirds  of  the  nutritive  qualities  of  food 
are  wasted. 

In  many  of  the  eating-houses,  particularly  in 
poor  neighbourhoods,  matters  are  not  much  better 
managed.  Meat  and  vegetables  of  a very  inferior 
description  are  badly  cooked;  often  that  which 
would  make,  with  some  cheap  and  simple  addi- 
tions, good  soup,  is  thrown  into  the  sewer,  and  iii 
other  ways  great  want  of  knowledge  and  mis- 
management are  shown.  Generally  the  poor  go 
to  the  dearest  market.  If  the  quality  of  the 
articles  of  food  he  taken  into  consideration,  and 
deficient  weight,  they  probably  do  not  pay  less 
than  30  per  cent,  for  goods  more  than  is  given  by 
the  authorities  of  the  workhouse.  The  value  of 
the  fuel  wasted  through  cooking  with  the  fireplaces 
to  which  we  have  alluded  is  enormous. 

These  and  many  other  facts  which  might  ho 
adduced  show  the  necessity  which  exists  for 
some  good  system  of  assisting  a large  number  of 
our  population,  not  with  charity,  bub  with  pro- 
visions at  a fair  price,  and  with  knowledge. 

We  have  recently  paid  another  visit  to  the 
establishment  opened  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rogers,  in 
the  Colonnade,  Clare-inarket,  and  found  that 
every  part  of  the  premises  has  been  turned  to 
useful  account.  The  Refuge  for  Destitute  Boys 
was  doing  well.  Many  of  the  lads  bad  been  sent 
to  sea,  and  others  were,  with  satisfaction  to  their 
employers,  filling  various  situations.  There  have’ 
been,  us  was  to  be  expected,  some  who  refused  to 
do  well.  The  school  is  well  attended,  as  is  the 
retreat  for  poor  women  who  choose  to  take 
their  work  in  the  evenings;  the  reading  and 
lecture  room  has  been  tastefully  altered,  and  the 
place,  which  looked  like  a barn,  converted  into  a 
commodious  and  handsome  apartment.  The  lec- 
tures have  been  well  attended,  but  to  one  depart- 
ment we  must  particularly  direct  attention,  viz. 
sleeping  and  other  accommodation  for  young 
women  who  are  engaged  during  the  day  in 
needle-work  and  similar  avocations.  There  are  a 
kitchen  for  cooking,  a lavatory,  and  several 
rooms,  neatly  fitted  up,  with  prints,  &c.,  hung 
upon  the  nicely  papered  walls,  and  gas  laid  on  ; 
and  all  this  at  the  cost  of  Is.  6d.  a week  for  each 
lodger.  This  accommodation  has  been  so  much 
iu  demand,  by  respectable  and  well-conducted 
females,  that  it  has  been  necessary,  from  time  to 
time,  to  increase  the  number  of  beds.  Other 
apartments  are  let  to  decent  people.  On  the 
whole,  the  condition  of  this  establishment  is  very 
satisfactory. 

In  an  underground  apartment,  a kitchen  has 
been  fitted  for  the  manufacture  of  soup  during 
the  winter  months,  uud  by  its  means  many  a 
family,  at  a cheap  rate,— or  if  in  need,  free,— has 
been  enabled,  in  hard  weather,  to  obtain  a whole- 
some  dinner.  Now  is  the  time  to  ofter  support  to 
those  kitchens  which  are  already  established,  and 
to  assist  in  the  opening  of  others,  which  are  needed 
in  populous  neighbourhoods.  At  such  institutions 
good  soup  might  he  prepared  to  sell  without 
loss,  if  made  on  a large  scale,  at  from  Id.  to 
l^d.  a quart;  and  thus  for  3d.  or  4d.,  by  the 
help  of  bread  and  a few  potatoes  (say  2d.),  a 
family  might  he  supplied  with  a dinner  more 
.4..:. tVon  rtrtnM  Sn  nr<liiiiirv  rircumstances 


nutritious  than  could  in  ordinary  circumstances 
be  prepared  at  home  for  three  or  four  times  the 
amount. 

There  '^is,  however,  a great  want  of  establish- 
ments—not  like  the  soup-kitchens,  which  are 
supported  by  charitable  means — to  which  persons 
of  moderate  means  might  go  without  oft'ending 
those  feelings  of  independence  which  are  such  a 
worthy  feature  in  the  character  of  many  who 
really  need,  but  who  do  not  like  publicly  to  ac- 
knowledge it.  There  are  prejudices  to  contend 
with,  but,  from  our  knowledge  of  this  subject, 
we  believe  that  such  a business,  backed  by 
capital  and  with  skilful  and  energetic  manage- 
ment, would  not  only  effect  a large  amount  of 
good,  but  would  eventually  produce  a profit. 


* HmcheVa  " Outlines  of  Astronomy,” 


• Physical  Geography  of  the  8oa. 


OLD  ENGLISH. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,— the  recurrence  of 
the  annual  feast  of  new  books,  with  the  smartest 
of  coloured  bindings  and  the  most  glittering  of 
gilded  decorations,  with  the  most  lavish  pro- 
fusion of  illustrations  and  illuminations, — it  is 
impossible  to  be  unimpressed  with  the  great 
advantage  we  possess  iu  this  respect  over  those 
who  have  gone  before  us.  To  what  an  art-feast 
are  we  bidden!  There  are  magenta  books,  celes- 
tial blue,  ultra-marine,  crimson,  scarlet,  green, 
and  amber  books,  printed  in  letters  of  gold  like 
the  edicts  and  records  of  the  sultans  in  the  "Ara- 
bian Nights”  tales,  and  enriched  with  countless 
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coloured  plates  and  wood  engravings,  executed 
with  marvellous  and  fanciful  skill.  What  a con- 
trast to  turn  from  these  to  the  clumsy,  tan-colonred 
volumes  of  the  last  century ! Observe  the  corded 
projections  down  the  back  of  the  calf-skin  binding, 
the  narrow  lines  indented  round  the  edges  of  the 
covers  for  a margin,  or,  may  be,  the  stamped  pat- 
tern : observe,  too,  the  sparse  gold  lettering  be- 
tween some  of  the  corded  projections,  which  is  the 
only  relief  to  rows  and  rows  of  them.  Open  any 
of  them,  and  the  contrast  is  more  startling : the 
paper  appears  fawn-coloured  by  the  side  of  the 
snow-white  pages  with  which  we  ai’e  supplied  j the 
ink  a greenish  brown;  every  noun  has  a capital 
letter,  every  past  tense  an  apostrophe,  every  chap- 
ter an  entangled  vignette.  But  these  are  the 
volumes  that  have  been  loved  by  the  scholars  of 
old,  that  Swift,  Bolingbroke,  Addison,  Steele,  Gay, 
Pope,  Garth,  and  others  ranged  on  their  book- 
shelves ; that  Walpole  treasured,  that  Mary  Worl  • 
ley  perused,  and  which  all  generations  to  come 
will  examine  with  interest.  The  palm  must  be 
yielded  to  the  dictionaries  of  this  old  time,  which 
we  may  fairly  assume  would  have  been  consulted 
by  their  contemporaries.  What  affectation  of  learn- 
ing in  the  quaint  titles  they  possess  ! Xot  to  go  so 
far  back  as  the  old  English  of  VVilliam  of  Wykehain, 
or  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  clerk  of  the  works  to  the 
king’s  majesty,  or  even  of  Shakspeare,  let  us  turn 
over  the  pages  of  a dictionary  that  was  published 
in  the  life-time  of  the  brilliant  personages  whose 
names  we  have  strung  together.  It  is  a folio 
sturdily  bound  in  the  inevitable  calf-skin, — a 
seventh  edition  of  “A  New  World  of  Words,” — 
whereof  the  first  edition  was  published  some  half- 
century  still  further  agone.  This  bears  date  1720, 
the  memorable  year  of  the  South-sea  bubble,  the 
sixth  after  the  dcatli  of  Queen  Anne,  and  professes 
to  be  compiled  by  Edward  Pnilllps,  gent.,  and  to 
contain  twenty  thousand  “ hard  words  more  than 
tlie  previous  editions. 

From  all  we  gather  from  these  fawn-coloured 
pages  it  would  appear  that  architecture  was 
looked  upon  more  as  a classic  study  than  a pro- 
fession. The  rebuilding  of  tlie  city  after  the 
Great  Fire  had  been  entrusted  to  a mathematician, 
and  architecture  appears  to  have  been  tradition- 
ally regarded  as  belonging  to  that  science.  The 
terms  for  every  part  of  Greek  and  Roman  build- 
ings are  given  in  Latin,  while  Gothic  architecture 
is  described  contemptuously  as  being  " so  far  dif- 
ferent from  the  ancient  proportions,  that  its 
pillars  are  either  too  massy,  like  vast  piles,  or  as 
slender  as  poles;  neither  have  the  capitals  any 
certain  dimensions,  but  have  figures  carved  oii 
them  representing  the  thorny  leaves  of  thistles, 
coleworts,  bearsfoob,  Ac.”  An  architect  is  set 
down  as  “a  master-builder,  a chief  workman,  a 
surveyor  of  the  building;”  and  an  artist  was  not 
thought  of  more  account,  being  but  “ a master  of 
any  art,  an  ingenious  workman.”  Painting  is 
defiued  as  the  art  of  making  a right  use  of  colours 
and  proportions  so  as  to  represent  any  object;  a 
sculptor  is  a carver;  and  sculpture  the  art  of 
carving  figures  in  wood,  stone,  or  metal.  But  we 
may  glean  indications  of  the  stage  at  which  many 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  reposed  at  this  date.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  incorrect  to  consider  this 
particular  period  as  beneath  notice  in  these  re- 
spects, for  a great  influence  upon  art  was  at  work 
contemporaneously  in  France.  Louis  Quatorze 
had  lavished  upon  Versailles  the  wealth  of  a king- 
dom,— where  may  we  look  upon  a palace  with  so 
many  paintings,  so  many  statues,  such  fairy-like 
fountains,  even  in  these  latter  days  ? This  ' 
flnence  was  felt  all  over  Europe,  for  the  minor 
courts  attempted  the  same  kind  of  splendour  as 
that  effected  by  the  French  monarch.  The  Me- 
dieval arts  were  held  but  in  slight  esteem  com- 
pared  to  the  favour  in  which  the  arts  of  tlie 
ancient  world  were  regarded;  but,  nevertheless 
there  are  instances  of  their  renaissance  too.  “An- 
nealing” is  described  as  “a  staining  and  bakinp 
of  glass  so  that  the  colour  may  go  quite  throueb 
It;  a'l  art  of  some  casualty  altogether  lost  in 
England,  if  not  m Europe;  but  lately  revised 
and  improved : annealing  is  also  a particular  way 
f baking  tiles.  Gazul  and  subib  are  mentioned 
as_  certain  weeds  growing  in  Egypt,  of  which, 
being  burnt  to  ashes,  the  finest  sort  of  Venice 
glasses  are  made.”  Perspective  is  elaborately 
treated  under  five  heads : lineal,  aerial,  practical 
apeculative,  and  military.  Surveying  is  called 
the  science  of  planimetry  reduced  to  practice  ” 
There  are  notices  of  different  kinds  of  mathema- 
tical instrnments,  among  which  is  a "way-wiser 
n mathematical  iustrument  fitted  to  the  ffreat 
wheel  of  a coach  or  chariot,  to  show  how  far  it 
goes  m a day.” 

As  a specimen  of  the  wordiness  of  these  old  times 
wo  will  quote  the  definition  of  the  short  and 


simple  word  “line” — “part  of  a writing:  also 
the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch ; also  the  flax  plant, 
In  geometry  it  is  a quantity  stretched  out  in 
length,  but  supposed  to  be  void  of  breadth  and 
depth,  beiug  made  by  the  motion  of  a point  from 
one  place  to  another.”  Then  forty-nine  different 
kinds  of  lines  are  catalogued  and  explained,  such 
as  lines  of  approach,  lines  of  communication,  of 
circumvallation,  of  contravallatlon,  of  defence,  of 
gravitation ; lines  horary,  synodical,  substylar, 
capital,  cogrital;  a line  of  measures  (according  to 
Mr.  Oughtred),  a line  of  numbers  or  Gunter’s 
line  (so  called  from  its  inventor),  the  line  of  the 
apogee  of  a planet,  a line  of  the  apses,  and  so  on 
through  forty-nine  v.arieties.  Carpenters’  rules 
were  limited  to  1 foot  or  18  inches  in  length : 
their  gimlets  were  called  “piercers  to  broach 
vessels  with.”  Protracting  pins  are  tapering 
pieces  of  brass  with  silver  points,  and  have  small 
heads  holding  fine  needles,  to  draw  black  lines  on 
mathematical  paper,  and  to  prick  off  degrees  and 
minutes  from  the  protractor,  which  is  described  as 
an  instrument  made  of  brass  or  silver,  consisting 
of  a thin  semi-circle,  divided  into  degrees,  and  a 
parallelogram  with  scales.  What  we  should  now 
represent  by  an  elevation  was  then  effected  by  a 
“profil, — the  draught  of  any  piece  of  architecture 
or  fortification,  wherein  is  set  down  the  breadtii, 
depth,  and  height  of  the  whole  work;  but  it  does 
not  represent  the  length,  which  properly  belongs 
to  the  plan  or  ground  plan,  so  that  it  is  much  the 
same  with  a prospect  of  a place,  city,  building, 
Ac.,  viewed  sideways,  and  expressed  according  to 
the  rules  of  perspective ;”  and  the  word  sciagraphy 
is  “sometimes  taken  for  the  draught  of  a build- 
ing cut  in  its  length  or  breadLb,  to  shew  the  in- 
side of  it,  as  the  conveyance  of  every  room,  the 
thickness  of  the  walls,  timber  work,  floors,  vaults, 
Ac.”  “ Moresk-work  ” (in  carving  or  painting)  is 
mentioned  as  a “kind  of  Antick  work,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Moors,  consisting  of  several  pieces, 
in  which  Hiere  is  no  perfect  figure,  but  a wild 
resemblance  of  men,  bird.s,  beasts,  trees,  Ac.,  in- 
termingled together ;”  and  so  far  difl'ers  very 
little  from  the  definition  of  “ Antick  work  ” gene- 
rally, which  is  “a  device  of  several  odd  figures  of 
men,  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  and  flowers,  that  are 
rudely  formed  one  out  of  another,  according  to 
the  artificer’s  fancy,  and  afford  a grateful  variety 
to  the  beholder’s  eye.”  A second  definition  of  the 
same  word  affords  a grateful  variety  to  the  reader’s 
ear — to  antick  is  to  dance  like  a Jack  Pudding. 

Here  and  there  we  get  glimpses  of  Old  London 
iu  definitions  of  such  words  as  Inns  of  Court, 
London  Bridge,  Gresham  College,  Royal  Ex- 
change, the  Tower, — the  strong  fort,  noble  palace, 
and  royal  arsenal, — “where  are  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion for  60,000  men,  the  treasury  for  the  jewels 
and  ornaments  of  the  English  crown,  the  gene- 
ral Mint  for  coining  gold  and  silver,  the  great 
Archive— a place  for  keeping  the  ancient  records 
of  the  Courts  of  Westminster,  and  the  chief 
prison  for  confinement  of  persons  of  quality 
that  are  criminals  in  matters  of  state.”  Inns  of 
Chancery  are  eight  houses  appointed  for  young 
students  in  the  law,  viz., — 1,  Bernard’s  Inn,  once 
belonging  to  Dr.  Macwortli,  Dean  of  Lincoln,  and 
iu  the  possession  of  one  Lionel  Bernard;  2,  Cle- 
ment’s Inn,  once  a messuage  belonging  to  the 
parish  of  St.  Clement’s  Danes;  3,  Clifford’s  Inn, 
some  time  the  dwelling-house  of  Malcolm  de  Ker- 
sey, and  afterwards  of  the  Cliffords,  Earls  of 
Cumberland,  of  whom  it  was  rented;  4,  Furni- 
val's  lun,  once  the  mansion  of  Sir  11.  Furnival, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Talbots,  Earls  of  Sbrews’ 
i 5,  Lion’s  Inn,  once  a private  house,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Black  Lion  ; 6,  New  Inn,  once 
the  dwelling-house  of  Sir  J.  Tyucaulx,  which  has 
also  been  called  Our  Lady’s  Inn;  7,  Staples  Inn, 
so  named  because  it  heretofore  belonged  to  the 
English  merchants  of  the  Staple;  8.  Thavey’s 
Inn,  anciently  the  mansion-house  of  J.  Thavey 
Armourer  of  London.  The  mews  near  Charing 
Cross  is  mentioned  as  being  the  place  where  the 
king’s  hawks  were  formerly  kept,  and  now  con 
verted  into  the  royal  stables.  We  know  that  600 
horses  stood  iu  the  Electoral  stables  in  Hanover, 
whereof  160  were  carriage  horses,  being  20  teams 
of  eight  horses  in  a team;  and  we  can  easily  believe 
the  royal  necessities  suffered  no  diminution  in  this 
matter  after  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. The  timber  houses,  still  in  greater  pro- 
portion to  those  of  less  perishable  materials,  gave 
a different  meaning  to  the  word  “ gable  ” to  that 
which  we  now  attach  to  it.  It  was  “ the  head  or 
top  front  of  a house  in  building.  Some  take  it 
for  the  frontispiece,  or  fore  part. 

Alter  the  Great  Fire,  assurance  offices  were  set 
np.  One  of  these  is  tlescribefi  under  the  headinc 
t iKcmx  Insurance  Office,  the  first  office  that  wa°3 
set  up  m London  for  the  insuring  of  houses  from 


accidents  by  fire,  so  called  from  its  emblem  or 
device : the  rate  for  ensuring  100  pounds  on  a 
brick  house,  is  0 shillings  for  1 year,  12  shillings 
for  2 years,  15  shillings  for  3 ytars,  19  shillings 
and  sixpence  for  four  years,  1 pound  10  shillings 
for  seven  years,  and  2 pounds  1 shilling  for  eleven 
years:  the  number  of  houses  so  insured  since 
Anno  Dom.  1681  is  ten  thousand.”  A second  is 
mentioned  as  the  “ Friendly  Society,  one  of  the 
offices  settled  in  London  for  the  insuring  of  houses 
from  casualties  by  fire  : the  reward  or  considera- 
tion money  paid  for  insuring  to  the  value  ol  100 
pounds  in  this  office,  is  1 shilling  4 pence  per 
annum  for  seven  years.  The  device  of  it  is  a sheaf 
of  arrows,  and  the  number  of  houses  insured  since 
A.D.  168-i'  is  12,500,”  We  see  that  “ cockpits  ” 
were  bouses  built  of  a round  form,  with  scats  for 
spectators  of  three  heights  or  more,  one  above 
another ; and,  if  the  transition  is  not  too  sudden, 
that  “chappel”  was  a term  used  among  printers 
for  “ the  body  of  workmen  in  a particulur  house ; 
so  called  because  the  first  printing-house  was  set 
up  in  a chappel.”  From  chapels  we  may  descend 
to  chantries  with  less  irreverence,  of  wliich  we  are 
told,  incidentally,  there  w’cre  -l-T  in  Old  St.  Paul’s, 
’^iccadilly  signifies  the  hem  about  the  skirt  of  a 
garment,  “ whence  a noted  gaming-house,  built  by 
one  Higgins,  a tailor,  famous  for  making  these 
kinds  ot  skirts,  is  called  Piccadilly.”  In  the  word 
“Tabernacle,”  we  may  sec  somewhat  of  the  shifts 
after  the  Great  Fire  : — “A  kind  of  chappel  made 
of  boards,  such  as  were  raised  in  the  City  of 
London,  a'ter  the  dreadful  lire,  A,D.  1666,  till  tlio 
churches  could  be  conveniently  rebuilt,  and  which 
are  still  in  use  in  some  place.s,  where  tlie  parish 
churches  are  not  large  enough  to  hold  the  congre- 
gation.” We  hear,  too,  ol  jilaces  in  the  country 
that  were  famous  then: — Poole’s  Hole,  a little 
brook,  in  Derbysliire,  “ consisting  of  botli  hot  and 
cold  water,  which  are  unmixt  and  yet  so  near, 
that  a man  may  put  ids  finger  and  thumb,  one  iu 
hot,  one  in  cold,  both  at  the  same  time;”  a whis- 
pering gallery  in  Gloucester  Cathedral ; and,  among 
other  places,  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  just  then  coming 
into  fashion. 

Many  words  that  are  now  the  exclusive  jiro- 
perty  of  ccclesiologists  and  antiquarians  were  in 
common  use  then  : thus,  “aumbry”  is  described 
as  “a  country  word  for  a cupboard  to  keep  vic- 
tuals in;”  and“kyste”  is  “a  chest  or  cofliu  for 
burial  of  the  dead.”  A faldstool  is  “the  stool 
placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar  at  which  the 
kings  and  queens  of  England  kneel  at  their  coro- 
nations ; and  ducking-stools,  for  scolds,  appear  to 
have  been  a pretty  general  piece  of  furniture. 

“ Garde-mangers”  and  “garde-robes”  were  closets 
to  keep  food  and  clothes  in  respectively.  Defini- 
tions of  words  that  were  antiquarian  to  them,  as 
well  as  ourselves,  are  not  so  true;  for  instance, 

“ sarcophagus”  is  a sort  of  stone,  so  called  because 
coffins  w'ere  auciently  made  of  it,  which  quickly 
consumed  the  dead  bodies,  for  they  had  the  virtue 
to  waste  away  a corpse  to  nothing,  save  the  teeth, 
iu  forty  days  : whence  the  word  is  used  in  general 
for  a stone  tomb,  monument,  or  sepulchre.  Tho 
implied  cannibalism,  so  far  as  mummies  arc  con- 
cerned, scarcely  does  to  think  about, — “ Mummy, 
the  substance  of  dead  bodies  anciently  embalmed 
with  myrrh,  aloes,  and  other  spices,  and  brought 
out  of  Egypt  for  rarities.  These  mummies  are  much 
nsed  in  physicks  hoth  inwardly  and  outwardly  : 
being  good  against  bruises,  spitting  of  blood, 
Ac.”  Picture  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
or  Kitty,  Duchess  of  Queensberry,  sipping  a solu- 
tion of  mummy  by  medical  advice ! The  recent 
discoveries  near  Amiens  impart  an  interest  to  the 
theory  of  this  period  respecting  “ elf  arrows.” 
These  are  “ flint  stones  sharpened  and  jagged  on 
each  side  like  arrow-heads,  made  and  used  in  war 
by  the  ancient  Tritains,  of  which  some  have  been 
found  in  England,  and  greater  store  in  Scotland; 
where  the  people  gave  them  that  name  (elf- 
arrows),  and  imagine  they  droptfrom  the  clouds.” 
That  which  this  age  of  the  Spectator  and  the 
Taller  called  fossils  were  “ all  sorts  of  bodies 
whatever  that  are  dug  out  of  the  earth,  generally 
so  called  by  writers  iu  natural  philosophy  ;”  and 
what  we  call  fossils  were  known  to  them  as 
“ formed  stones, — such  bodies  as  being  either  pure 
stone  or  sparr,  are  found  in  the  earth  so  formed 
that  their  outward  figures  and  shape  very  much 
resemble  that  of  cockles,  muscles,  periwinkles  and 
other  shells.” 

We  are  not  yet  through  our  dictionary. 


Social  Science  Association. — The  LordMayor 
had  fixed  this  Friday,  the  20th,  for  a meeting  at 
the  Mansion  House,  to  arrange  for  the  approach- 
ing Congress  in  London.  In  consequence  of  the 
regretted  death  of  tho  Prince  Consort,  the  meet- 
ing is  postponed. 


’’"'  " ' ' " ’"'^s:;'; 
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THE  BOYAL  ACADEMY  MEDALS. 

Ottr  advertising  columns  last  week  mentioned 
one  of  the  awards,  but  we  may  amplify  the  notice. 
The  three  gold  medals  were  respectively  awarded 
to  Mr.  Andrew  Brown  Donaldson  for  the  best  his- 
torical painting,  to  Mr.  George  Slater  for  the 
best  work  in  .sculpture,  and  to  Mr.  Thomas  Henry 
Watson  for  the  beat  design  in  architecture.  In 
presenting  the  last  gentleman  with  the  medal,  the 
president.  Sir  Charles  'Eastlake,  alluded  to  his 
success  in  having  obtained  the  three  silver  medals 
in  architecture  at  the  last  anniversary,  as  men- 
tioned in  our  columns  at  the  time.  In  addition  to 
tliP  above,  twelve  silver  medals  were  aw’arded. 


FROM  ITALY. 


Not  long  since,  we  gave  an  e.vtract  from  a 
letter  written  from  Italy  by  Dr.  Collingwood 
Bruce,  and  read  at  a meeting  of  the  Newcastle 
Society  of  Antiquaries-  We  add  a portion  of  a 
second  communication  from  the  same  gentleman, 
well  known  as  an  antiquary.  He  is  speaking  of 
Fiesole  and  ‘S'olterra : — 

“ The  view  which  you  have  of  Fiesole  from  the 
high  ground  in  the  BoboU  Gardens,  in  Florence,  is 
exceedingly  striking.  If  you  could  only  fancy 
that  au  arm  of  the  sea  intruded  itself  upon  the 
scene,  yon  would  have  precisely  the  kind  of  land- 
scape which  Salvator  Rosa  delighted  to  draw.  To 
me  it  looked  like  fairy-land — something  that  I 
could  hardly  believe  existed  on  earth.  On  the 
afternoon  that  we  visited  Fiesole,  heavy  clouds 
were  rolling  about ; now  and  then  obscuring  the 
sun,  at  other  times  flinging  their  broad  shadows 
upon  hill  and  plain.  When  at  last  we  got  to  the 
top  of  the  high  rock  on  which  the  city  is  perched, 

the  scene  was  truly  glorious Now  about  the 

stones.  Two  or  three  fragments  of  the  ancient 
wall  of  the  town  remain.  One  piece  exhibited 
nine  courses  of  stones,  and  seemed  to  me  to  be 
21  feet  high.  The  blocks  were  quadrangular,  but 
uutooled : they  were  evidently  in  the  same  state 
as  when  taken  from  the  quairy;  and  the  qUarry- 
men  seem  to  have  availed  themselves  simply  of 
the  natural  partings  of  the  rock.  They  were  of 
various  sizes,  but  mostly  very  large;  several  were 
6 feet  in  lengtli.  Of  course,  much  regularity  could 
not  he  observed  in  the  bed  of  the  stones  : they 
M-ere  placed  as  we  would  place  hooks  of  various 
sizes  if  required  to  pack  them  closely  in  a box. 
The  work  was  altogether  colossal.  Two  specimens 
of  Roman  work  remain  in  the  place ; one  of  them 
a theatre,  the  other  what  is  said  to  be  the  wall  of 
a palace.  The  theatre  is  planted  on  the  side  of  a 
slope — like  the  amphitheatre  of  Borcovicus — so  as 
to  obtain  a partial  support  from  the  ground.  Some 
rows  of  seats  have  been  uncovered,  and  some  ca- 
verns beneath,  in  which  the  wild  beasts  are  said  to 
have  been  lodged,  have  been  excavated.  This  was 
interesting  enough ; but  what  took  my  fancy  most 
was  the  wreck  of  the  palace.  The  masonry  was 
evidently  Roman,  but  it  had  an  Etruscan  look 
about  it.  The  stones  are  large,  tooled  on  edges 
when  they  come  in  contact  with  one  another,  hut 
left  rough  in  the  face.  The  line  of  the  courses, 
though  generally  regular,  is  not  perfectly  so ; a 
large  stone  occaaioiiuliy  protruding  into  another  ; 
the  upright  joints,  too,  are  not  always  perpen- 
dicular. The  work  reminded  me  strongly  of  the 
north  gateway  of  Borcovicus,  and  I think  that 
the  next  time  I visit  that  spot  I shall  be  able  to 
point  out  its  Etruscan  features.  The  Romans 
seem  never  to  have  forgotten  the  lessons  they 
learned  from  the  earlier  possessors  of  North 
Italy. 

The  Etruscan  remains  are  much  more  complete 
at  Volterra  than  I'iesole.  The  town  is  planted 
upon  a very  high  hill,  and  comes  into  sight  at 
least  two  hours  before  you  reach  it.  The  view 
from  it,  when  you  do  get  within  its  walls,  is  very 
extraordinary.  A desolation  reigns  around  which 
reminds  you  of  the  reports  that  travellers  give 
you  respecting  the  region  surrounding  the  Dead 
Sea.  And  yet  olive  groves  and  vineyards  appear 
here  and  ther’e,  as  if  to  put  in  a protest  against 
the  unfavourable  opinion  you  are  about  to  form. 
The  present  city  does  not  occupy  one  half  the 
ground  embraced  by  the  ancient  walls,  which  can 
be  traced  throughout  their  entii’e  circuit.  Several 
most  interesting  specimens  of  the  original  Etruscan 
walls  remain.  One  piece,  of  considerable  length, 
I calculated  was  about  35  feet  high.  The  character 
of  the  masonry  was  the  same  as  at  Fiesole,  but  the 
blocks  were  large  and  the  courses  more  irregular. 
And  yet  the  joints  were  close : the  stones  were  set 
without  mortar.  On  looking  at  this  block  of 
masonry,  I could  almost  lancy  I was  looking  on 
the  face  of  some  perpendicular  clift’;  the  face  of 


the  stones  being  untooled,  and  the  joints  of  the 
building  looking  like  the  natural  parting  of  the 
rock.  I examined  two  of  the  gateways  of  the  city. 
One  of  them,  the  Porta  all’  Arco,  is  a maguifioeiit 
piece  of  work.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  un- 
doubtedly Etruscan  j but,  for  reasons  which  I 
cannot  detail  in  this  brief  note,  1 would  have  said 
that  its  beautifully-turued  arch  was  Roman,  had 
I not  been  infonued  that  Mr.  Layard  and  others, 
who  are  better  capable  of  judging  than  I am, 
and  who  had  more  time  to  examine  it,  have  declared 
the  whole  to  be  Etruscan.  The  other  gate  is  the 
Porta  d’Ercole.  The  lower  part  is  Etruscan ; 
the  arch  is  Mediaeval.  There  are,  however,  sufti- 
cient  traces  to  show'  that  this  gateway  had 
originally  not  been  arched  over  by  regularly-formed 
votnjsoirs,  but  had  been  stepped  over  (like  some 
portions  of  the  terarium  at  Cilurnum) — a mode 
of  construction  for  which  the  large  slabs  used  by 
the  Etruscans  were  peculiarly  suitable. 

But  the  chief  interest  of  Volterrn  consists  in 
its  museum.  Here  are  preserved  an  immense 
number  of  cinerary  urns  found  in  the  tombs, 
which  are  left  much  in  the  state  In  which  they 
were  found.  They  are  all  outside  the  walls.  They 
consist  of  caverns,  many  of  them  excavated  out  of 
the  rock.  The  urns  are  placed  upon  a ledge, 
which  runs  round  the  cavern.  In  almost  every 
instance  the  tombs  have  been  rifled, — some  of  them 
in  Roman  times,  and  others  at  a more  recent 
period,  everything  being  found  in  the  utmost 
confusion.  Curiously  enough,  che  pine  cone  orna- 
ment is  always  found  accompanying  a tomb,  either 
on  it  or  in  it.  When  the  excavators  meet  with 
this  object,  they  know  that  their  search  will  be 
rewarded  with  success.  I feel  sure  that  this  orna- 
ment, which  we  so  constantly  meet  with  in  Roman 
stations,  and  which  it  appears  the  Romans  bor- 
rowed from  the  Etruscans,*  is  emblematical  of 
animal  fire,  of  life.  There  seems  to  me  to  he 
something  beautiful  in  their  planting  it  in  their 
tombs.  They  seem,  by  doing  so,  to  express  their 
confidence  that  the  seed  that  they  thus  sow 
inweakness  will  one  day  blossom  in  eternal 
life. 

The  urns,  of  which  there  is  so  large  a share  in 
the  museum,  are  dwaif  sarcophagi,  between  two 
and  three  feet  long,  and  proportionately  broad 
and  high.  Some  of  them  are  composed  of  terra 
cotta,  but  most  of  them  consist  of  alabaster, 
which  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood.  Nearly  all 
of  them  are  elaborately  carved.  The  spirit  ot  the 
designs  and  their  excellent  workmanship  are  very 
remarkable.  The  drapery  of  some  of  tlm  figures 
is  quite  Roman  in  its  character.  ‘ 

That  the  Etruscans  came  from  the  East  is 
pretty  plain  from  their  works.  On  a large  slab 
preserved  in  the  museum,  and  which  was  used 
to  close  the  entrance  into  a tomb,  is  carved  a 
figure,  precisely  resembliug  some  of  those  which 
Mr.  Layard  has  brought  from  Assyria.  This 
stone  has  au  inscription  round  its  edge  in  Etrus- 
can characters.  Some  of  the  ornaments  on  the 
urns  are  similar  to  those  Mr.  Layard  found  at 
Nimroud,  and  which  aftei’wards  passed  into 
Grecian  and  Roman  architecture.  Amongst  the 
minor  objects  preserved  in  the  museum  arc  some 
seals,  shaped  like  the  Egyptian  scarabeus.  Some, 
also,  are  engraved  with  characters  that  look  to  mo 
like  Persian. 

Most  of  the  urns  are,  doubtless,  Etruscan;  but 
I had  not  gone  fur  in  my  examination  of  them  be- 
fore I put  the  question  to  the  curator  (who  was 
well  up  in  bis  subject),’*  Are  yon  sure  this  is  not 
Roman  ? ’ He  told  me  that,  in  many  cases,  they 
coidd  not  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other;  un- 
less, as  was  sometimes  the  case,  they  had  an  in- 
scription upon  them.  In  this  fact  wo  have  a 
proof  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Romans  were 
indebted  to  the  Etruscans  for  their  artistic  know- 
ledge. 

It  is  very  I'emarkable  that,  little  as  we  know  of 
the  history  of  a people  which  flourished  before 
Rome  rose  upon  the  horizon  of  this  world’s  his- 
tory, they  should  have  left  behind  them  works 
which  prove  that  they  possessed  a very  high  de- 
gree of  civilization.  It  is  quite  evident  that  at 
that  early  date  woman  held  that  position  in  society 
to  which  she  is  entitled,  and  which  it  is  the  inte- 
rest of  man  to  accord.” 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Tub  ordinary  meeting  of  members,  which  would 
have  been  held  in  usual  course  ou  Monday  evening 
last,  was  postponed,  in  consequence  of  the  la- 
mented deceiise  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Consort,  patron  of  the  Institute. 


* The  pine  and  other  cones  are  curiously  characteristic 
of  anc'ent  Assyrian  sculptures;  and  Mr.  Loftus  and  others 
have  found  whole  edifices  in  Chaldea,  strange  to  say, 
built  up  of  terra  cotta  cones  imbedded  in  clay.  As  the 
Roman  and  Etruscan  cones,  too,  were  connected  with 
tombs;  so,  in  this  case,  it  was  in  a “city  of  the  dead” 
this  curious  structure  stoorl ; as  also  another  built 
with  conical  vases,  laid  horizontally,  with  their  open 
mouths  outward,  ^'ho  cone  is  still  a distinguLhed  em- 
blem among  the  Thibetan  Buddhists ; their  “sanctifying 
instrument,’’  the  dorjee,  is  tipped  with  a cone  and  is  of 
the  nature  of  a sceptre.— Kn. 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Or  December  11,  Geo.  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  V.P., 
ill  the  chair,  associate.^  having  been  elected,  and 
presents  received,  Mr.  Pettigrew  and'  Mr.  Cumiug 
made  remarks  on  au  iusoribed  stone  axe,  found  in 
the  neighbourliood  of  Newark,  Ohio,  and  cousi- 
dered  the  characters  as  produced  by  playfulness. 
Mr.  Pettigrew  stated  that  they  did  not  represent 
a single  Phajiiiciun  letter,  to  which  language  they 
had  been  ascribed. 

The  Dean  of  Worcester  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Pettigrew'  the  particulars  of  a discovery  made  at 
Worcester  Cathedral  during  the  restor.itions  ou 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  by  which  a stone 
coffin  had  been  brought  to  light,  containing  the 
remains  of  u bishop,  supposed  to  be  Do  Constuii- 
tiis,  of  the  twelfth  century.  Ou  his  breast  was 
a fine  silv'er-gilt  paten,  and  around  his  head  an 
embroidered  and  gilt  baud,  with  various  figures. 
The  particulars  of  the  discovery,  with  proper  illus- 
trations, will  be  published  by  the  Association. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Kell  communicated  au  account  of 
the  discovery  of  curious  Roman  remains  in  a cut- 
ting now  ill  progress  for  a railway  at  Newport, 
Isle  of  Wight,  which  will,  when  completed,  be 
arranged.  The  same  gentleman  also  sent,  for 
exhibition,  a medallion  of  the  Mater  Doloroso  and 
Ecce  Homo,  of  Italian  workmanship,  of  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  found  at  Netley 
Abbey ; also  a very  minute  gold  coin,  weighing 
29i  grains, — a quiirter  Philippu.s,  of  Gaulish  coin- 
age, found  at  Dover. 

Mr.  Evans  gave  a description  of  this  interest- 
log  specimen,  and  stated  that  he  possessed  a half 
coin  of  the  same,  which  v/iis  found  at  Margate. 

Dr.  Palmer  seat  a notice  of  tho  examination  of 
a supposed  sepulchral  mound  at  Stamuore,  Berks. 
A cavity  with  glazed  tiles,  dark  mould,  Ac.,  was 
discovered,  and  it  was  conjectured  rather  to  havti 
been  for  agricultural  purposes  at  iv  distant  period, 
and  hud  become  in  the  progress  of  time  covered 
over  by  large  quantities  of  llintH,  stones,  Ac , so 
us  to  I'eaemblo  a cairn,  for  which  it  was  inisthlceii. 

Amongst  other  exliibitions,  Mr.  George  Wright 
e.xhibited  a bone  die,  found,  it  was  said,  aluug 
with  Roman  remains,  in  excavations  for  u sewer 
in  Old  Kent-road. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  considered  it  to  be  Saxon,  of 
which  ho  hud  seen  many  examples  from  grave.s  in 
Kent  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Forman  exhibited  a large  silver  bracelet 
having  for  its  centre  the  fine  seal  of  Thuiiuis 
Burton,  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  1 152-1480. 
The  bracelet  weighs  -i  oz.  7 dwts.  Tho  border  is 
foliated,  and  the  hoop  has  prominenc  scrolls  and 
circlets,  once  probably  set  with  jewels,  or  decorated 
with  coloured  enamels,  of  which  some  tr.ice  could 
yet  bo  detected.  It  was  found  in  a garden  at 
'Kathralnos,  near  Dublin,  and  was  obtained  from 
Captain  Iloare’s  collection. 

Dr.  Pridham  sent  a Canterbury  token  of  the 
sign  of  the  ” Chequers,”  so  celebrated  by  Cliaiictr. 

I.Ir.  Previtc  exhibited  a gold  Venetian  Zoccbii.o, 
which  had  formed  the  decoration  of  thu  head  of  a 
Sepoy,  killed  in  the  late  Indian  mutiny. 

Dr.  Palmer  sent  Roman  remains  obtained  from 
a villa  in  Berkshire,  belonging  to  Mr.  II.  Bunbury. 
The  pottery  was  apparently  from  the  Durobrivinn 
kilns.  Horn  cores  of  the  Bisl-jvglfrons  were  also 
found,  and  a coin  of  Tctricus  tho  Elder. 

Jlr.  Solly  exhibited  two  lino  miniatures  of 
Prince  Henry,  eldest  son  of  James  I.  They  were 
the  work  of  Isaac  Oliver.  lie  also  exhibited  a 
miniature  in  oil,  on  copper,  of  James  Stuart,  tlu* 
old  Pretender,  which  was  formerly  in  Dr.  Mead’s 
collection. 

Mr.  Cuming  exhibited  a rare  med-al  iflaned  ou 
the  birth  of  the  young  Pretender, 

Tho  remainder  of  the  evening  was  occupied  in 
the  reading  of  and  discussion  upon  a paper  ou 
Ogham  inscriptions,  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  in  which 
he  enumerated  the  examples  hitherto  found  m 
Ireland,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  now  by  a single  ex- 
ample in  England,  which,  by  the  liberality  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor  at  Ivybridge,  South  Devon, 
has  been  placed  in  the  British  Museum.  A draw- 
ing of  the  stone  was  exhibited,  with  au  alphabet, 
by  which  it  was  proposed  to  be  read.  Iv  is  im- 
portant us  being  bilingual,  there  being  Rumati  us 
well  as  Ogham  characters,  tlie  former  reading 
Fano'ii  'Ma'iuiriui  ou  one  side,  and  nii 
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the  other.  The  Oghiiuis  are  ou  the  lateral  edges  | 
of  the  stone,  and  at  a portion  of  the  top.  Mr. 
Pettigrew  entered  into  a consideration  of  the 
Ogham  alphabet  and  its  varieties,  as  given  by  Dr. 
O’Donovau,  Dr.  Graves,  and  other  eminent  Irish 
antiquaries.  He  also  discussed  the  probable  anti- 
quity of  Ogham  monuments,  and  felt  disposed  to 
assign  them  to  a Pagan  period,  the  Christian 
emblems  found  upon  some  being  regarded  by  him 
as  a means  adopted  by  the  missionaries  to  efface 
Pagan  memorials  and  aid  in  the  establishment  of 
Christianity. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  over  to.Tanuary 
the  8bli,  1862. 


DECAV  OF  STOKE. 

YORKSHIRE  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  last  ordinary  meeting  of  this  society, 
Mr.  Procter  read  the  first  part  of  a paper  “ On 
the  cause  of  the  Decay  of  Building  Stones.”  He 
spoke  of  stone  used  for  buildings  as  of  four  kinds 
— Ist,  granites  and  other  igneous  rocks  j 2Qd, 
sandstones;  3rd,  limestones;  4th,  magnesian 
limestones.  He  said  that  practically  the  destruc- 
tion of  absorbent  stones  is  connected  with  ex- 
posure to  a damp  atmosphere,  rendered  impure  by 
various  acid  and  alkaline  gases,  and  also  with 
changes  of  temperature,  especially  above  and 
below  38  deg.,  at  which  water  obtains  its  greatest 
density.  These  deleterious  substances  are  oxygen, 
carbonic  acid,  nitric  acid,  ammonia,  and  water  from  ■ 
the  air ; and  to  these,  in  towns,  may  be  added  sul- 
phurous, sulphuric,  and  hydrochloric  acids.  After 
alluding  to  the  action  of  oxygen,  it  was  said  that 
carbonic  acid  in  solution,  as  in  rain,  is  a powerful 
solvent  of  all  kinds  of  calcareous  matter;  and  that 
in  these  and  magnesian  rocks  it  acts  by  trans- 
forming the  Insoluble  into  soluble  carbonates;  thus 
removing  the  lime  and  magnesia  from  the  stone; 
for  although  the  quantity  is  small  the  action  of 


the  solvent  is  continuous.  On  other  rocks  it 
assists  disniption,  by  the  solution  of  the  material, 
cementing  the  particles  together,  and  eventually 
making  all  yield  to  its  influence.  The  various 
acids  mentioned  must  be  looked  upon  as  amougst 
tho  principal  agents  in  effecting  the  destruction 
of  stone.  They  result  from  combustion  and  v-arious 
manufacturing  processes  carried  on  in  towns.  Dr. 

; A.  Smith  has  shown  that  the  air  of  the  central 
j part  of  Manchester  contains  twenty-five  parts  of 
j sulphuric  acid  in  100,000  of  air.  This  acid  acts  ' 
dkectly  on  the  magnesian  limestones,  and  indi- 
rectly on  sandstones,  by  the  solution  of  the  | 
cementing  materials;  and  thus,  besides  destrnc- 1 
tioD,  causes  increased  porosity  of  stone,  rendering 
it  more  amenable  to  the  action  of  water  and  frost. . 
Besides  this,  in  magnesian  stones  there  is  the 
formation  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  remarkable  for 
the  large  amount  of  water  of  crystallization  which 
it  contains:  the  powerful  mechanical  effects  re- 
sulting from  the  solidification  of  this  water  pro- 
duces effects  similar  to  those  produced  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  freezing  water,  and  is  the  basis  of. 
Brard’s  test  for  the  value  of  building  stones.  Salt-  i 
petreing  or  nitrification  is  similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding,  and  arises  from  the  formation  of  various 
nitrates  or  sulphates  iu  the  stone,  under  certain 
circumstances  and  in  certain  situations,  which 
were  detailed.  This  change  displays  itself  by  the 
formation  of  mluute  crystals,  efflorescing  from  the 
interior  to  the  exterior  of  the  stone,  and  leading 
ultimately  to  its  disruption.  The  porosity  of  a 
stone,  either  natural  or  induced  by  auy  of  the 
previous  causes,  is  important  in  estimating  its  sta- 
bility J for  water,  when  absorbed,  acts  upon  stone 
quite  as  much  through  the  changes  iu  its  volume 
at  different  temperatures  as  it  'does  by  chemical 
solution.  Water  is  absorbed  : a frost  sets  iu:  the 
liquid  freezes  and  expands  : the  result  is  that  por- 
tions are  mechanically,  by  the  expansive  force  of 
the  water,  detached;  or  the  entire  face  of  the 


; stone  peels  off.  Practically,  then,  the  great  agent 
I in  the  destruction  of  building  stones  is  the  water 
of  the  atmosphere ; and  the  efforts  of  those  who 
seek  to  prevent  this  destruction  must  be  directed 
to  this  primary  source  of  evil.  In  conclusion,  it 
was  stated  that  in  numerous  instances  modern 
structures  had  rapidly  decayed ; whilst  ancient 
ones,  built  of  the  same  stones,  had  stood  for  cen- 
turies hut  little  affected.  It  was  suggested 
whether  the  rapidity  with  which  stone  at  present 
is  obtained  from  the  qnarr}',  sent  to  its  destination, 
and  placed  in  a building  without  time  for  drying 
or  weathering,  might  explain  this  cliscrepanev. 


TRALEE  YOUNG  MEN^S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  building  represented  by  the  accompanying 
engraving  is  to  be  erected  iu  'IValee,  Ireland.  It 
contains,  on  the  ground-ffoor,  solicitors  and  clerks’ 
offices,  a room  for  the  care-taker,  and  an  ante- 
room, iu  comrection  with  a large  public  hall,  to  be 
built  at  the  rear,  and  having  three  entrances  for 
the  public,  two  of  which  are  from  the  front.  The 
first-lloor  is  reached  by  a staircase  communicating 
[ with  the  entrance-porch  to  the  right ; and  con- 
! tains  a library,  news-room,  and  committee-room  : 

, on  the  third-lloor  are  class  and  bed  rooms. 

The  materials  proposed  to  be  used  iu  the  con- 
struction of  the  building  are  local  red  sandstone 
for  the  walling,  with  limestone  dressings.  The 
county  of  Kerry — famous  for  its  Valencia  slates — 
is  rich  also  in  building  stones  of  the  finest  quality ; 
though  but  little  use  has  been  made  of  its  re- 
sources, as  yet,  for  the  furtherance  of  architecture. 

The  building  will  stand  directly  opposite  the 
Court-house,  which  is  the  only  building  in  the 
town  of  Tralee  having  any  claim  to  be  considered 
a work  of  art. 

The  architect  i.s  Mr.  .T.  F.  Fuller,  of  Sneem,  in 
the  same  county, — Kerry. 
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ELOQUENT  MORSELS  OF  LONDON. 

THE  MITRE  TAVERN,  FLEET  STREET. 

Dr.  Johnson’s  house  and  the  temporary  home 
if  Goldsmith,  in  the  Temple,  have  disappeared,  but 
here  still  remains,  at  any  rate,  one  resort  of  those 
minent  men  in  that  locality,  the  Mitre  Tavern, 
hown  in  our  engraving.  Here  with  Boswell  they 
ften  supped, and  here  the  tour  to  the  Hebrides  w'as 
irst  started.  Mitre-court,  in  Fleet-street,  leads 

0 the  tavern,  which  appears  to  have  been  but 
;ttle  altered.  On  one  side  of  the  tavern  is  an  old- 
ashioned  shoemaker’s  shop,  probably  erected  soon 
fter  the  fire  of  1666. 

Although  the  roar  and  hustle  of  traffic  are 
Teat  only  a few  yards  distant,  this  is  a quiet  spot, 
nd  through  the  archway,  on  the  right,  Mitre- 
3urt-building3,  a pleasant  glimpse  of  trees  and 
he  Thames  is  obtained. 

On  entering  the  tavern  one  is  struck  by  the 
trongth  of  the  woodwork.  Near  the  door  is  a 
lock  on  which  it  was  customary,  in  days  gone 
y,  to  cut  for  customers  their  mutton  chop  for 
inner.  The  cofi’ee-room, — small  and  confined,  it 
lust  be  confessed, — is  a snug-looking  apartment, 
t is  divided  into  several  boxes,  in  each  of  which 
party  of  six  or  eight  persons  may  be  accommo- 
ated.  Over  the  fireplace  is  a small  oil  painting, 
f two  grotesque  figures,  male  and  female,  seated  at 
table,  inscribed — “Darby  and  Joan,”  and  “ Oh  ! 
lie  days  when  we  were  young.”  The  box  nearest 
tie  fireplace,  the  tradition  of  the  house  gives  Dr. 
ohnson  and  his  friends.  “ Here,  sir,”  remarked 
tie  waiter,  “in  the  centre  of  the  head  of  the 
ible,  sat  Dr.  Johnson  ; on  his  left  side  sat 
loswell,  sir ; and  on  the  other  hand  Sir  Joshua 
leynolds.”  On  the  side  next  the  fireplace  there 
a cast  of  Nollekens’s  bust  of  Johnson. 

Many  interesting  associations  come  to  mind 
hilo  we  look  at  this  spot,  which,  notwithstand- 
ig  the  numerous  changes  which  are  going  for- 
ard,  still  retains  something  of  its  old  appearance, 
id  serves  to  recall  these  celebrated  men. 

THE  GRAI'E  OF  DE  FOE,  BITNHXLL  FIELDS 
RURIAL-GEOrND. 

On  the  land  which  is  now  known  as  Bunhill 
lelds  Burial-ground,  near  Finsbury-square,  was 
le  great  pit  used  as  a place  of  common  interment 
aring  the  Plague  of  1665,  and  described  so  vividly 
De  Foe  in  his  “ Memoirs  of  the  Plague.”  In 
•is  ground,  when  afterwards  enclosed  for  the 
issenters,  De  Foe  (called  in  the  register,  accord- 
g to  Mr.  Cunningham,  “Dubow”)  was  himself 
iried,  1731.  The  position  of  his  grave  is  known; 
is  under  the  large  flat  stone  in  the  foot-path 
lown  in  our  sketch,  but  there  is  not  a letter  on 
le  stone  to  point  it  out.  Surely  this  should  not 

1 the  case  of  one  who,  as  the  author  of  “ Robin- 
n Crusoe,”  has  given  delight  to  hundreds  of 
ousands,  and  contributed  so  materially  to  foster 
at  love  of  adventure  and  resolution  under  diffi- 
iltles  which  worthily  distinguish  Englishmen, 
unyan  and  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,  with  several  other 
Bll-known  men,  are  buried  in  these  grounds. 

THE  BIRTH-PLACE  OF  TURNER  THE  PAINTER, 
MAIDEN  LANE,  COVENT  GARDEN. 

The  house  N^o.  26,  Maiden-lane,  in  which  was 
rn  the  greatest  landscape-painter  the  world  ever 
w,  has  been  pulled  down.  A new  building  for 
essrs.  Parkin  & Co,  now  occupies  its  place.  We 
,ve  engraved  a view  of  the  old  bouse.  Turner’s 
bher,  as  every  onejknows  now,  was  a hair-dresser ; 
Jusiness  which,  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago,  when 
gs  and  very  close  trimming  were  in  greater  de- 
and  than  at  present,  was  held  in  some  esteem, 
door  under  the  arched  passage  on  the  right  led 
the  shop,  in  the  room  above  which,  it  seems, 
e infant  artist  was  born.  It  may  well  have 
jmed  strange  to  some  that  such  a dingy-looking 
ot  should  have  produced  one  so  highly  skilled  in 
e production  of  the  richest  hues  and  harmonics, 
d in  the  glories  of  the  brightest  light  and  sun- 
in  e. 

It  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  great 
auges  have  taken  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
Covent  Garden  within  the  time  mentioned, 
ose  at  hand  were  green  fields;  and  within 
short  healthy  and  pleasant  walk,  delightful 
les  and  groups  of  trees  and  cottages.  In 
ler  directions  were  the  parks,  Kensington  Gar- 
ns,  and  the  rural  district  around  them,  far  re- 
ived from  noisy  and  bustling  streets.  There 
re  also  the  picturesque  groups  of  figures  in  the 
irket  close  by ; the  famous  old  Abbey  at  West- 
nster  ; and — what  was  perhaps  a greater  delight 
young  Turner  than  all  these — the  Thames, 

;h  all  its  changing  and  generally  beautiful  effects, 
some  little  doubt  was  cast  on  the  statement 
.t  this  future  famous  Royal  Academician  was  I ; 


born  here.  There  is,  however,  very  clear  evidence 
that  he  was,  and  continued  to  reside  with  his 
father  in  this  house  during  the  early  years  of 
his  career. 

For  some  time  past  these  premises  formed  part 
of  the  warehouse  of  an  extensive  grocer’s  esta- 
blishment, which  has  been  entirely  removed,  and, 
as  we  have  said,  is  now  rebuilt.  The  arched  way 
still  remaining  leads  to  the  quaint  little  school  of 
Covent  Garden  parish. 

In  the  Maiden-lane  of  former  times  lived  Dr. 
Sancroft,  Dean  of  York;  Andrew  Marvell,  and 
Voltaire. 

HOUSES  IN  CKUTCHED  FRIARS. 

The  picturesque  fragment  of  old  London  shown 
in  the  engraving  is  situate  at  a short  distance 
towards  Tower-hill,  from  the  Railway-station  in 
Fenchurch-street.  The  exterior  of  this  group 
of  houses  has  been  but  little  altered  since 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  days ; the  quaint  gables,  the 
highly-pitched  roofs,  the  peculiar  arrangement 
ot  the  water-troughs,  the  projections  over  the 
shops  (the  windows  of  which  are  but  little 
more  than  7 feet  in  height),  the  thick  win- 
dow-frames and  small  squares  of  glass, — all 
give  evidence  of  the  considerable  age  of  the 
structure.  The  sign  of  the  hostelry  which  is 
shown  in  the  engraving  towards  the  distance,  the 
“ Lamb  and  Flag,”  was  a well-known  one  in  the 
metropolis,  but  has  now  nearly  pa-ssed  out  of 
sight.  On  looking  at  the  fronts  of  those  venera- 
ble dwellings,  one  naturally  expects  that  in  the 
interior  the  inquiring  antiquary  would  find  some- 
thing curious  which  would  reward  him  for  the 
pains  of  investigation.  It  is,  however,  remarkable 
to  notice,  in  this  instance,  how  completely  all  has 
been  modernized:  the  fire-places,  the  staircases, 
the  fittings  of  the  rooms,  the  ceilings,  have  such 
a new  aspect,  that  it  causes  surprise  to  find  pre- 
sent-day  contents  in  such  a time-worn  case. 

In  Fenchurch-street,  aud  in  parts  surrounding 
Crutched-Friars,  there  arc  many  interesting  relics 
of  London  which  were  saved  from  the  Great  Fire; 
and  some  shops  in  which  extensive  business  is  still 
done  have  not  been  in  any  way  altered  since  the 
time  when  Hogarth,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Oliver  Gold- 
smith may  have  wandered  this  way. 

The  neighbourhood  has,  however,  a far  more 
remote  antiquity,  for  an  inscribed  stone  found  in 
the  Tenter-ground,  in  Goodman’s-fields,  while 
making  an  excavation  in  a garden  at  a depth  of 
about  7 feet  below  the  surface,  takes  us  back  to 
the  Boman  occupation  of  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
Malcolm  mentions  that  this  relic  belonged,  at  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  his  work,  “ Londinium 
Redivivum  ” (1805),  to  “ Samuel  Hawkins,  esq., 
now  at  Bath.”  Several  fragments  of  urns  were 
found  at  the  same  time.  The  inscription  connects 
it  with  the  Sixth  Legion.  Inscriptions  connected 
with  the  Sixth  Legion  have  been  found  in  other 
parts  of  England;  but  from  that  now  men- 
tioned, it  is  presumed  that  this  portion  of  the 
Roman  army  was  stationed  for  a time  in  or  near 
London. 

Matters  are  greatly  changed  since  those  days, 
when  in  the  parish  of  Whitechapel  some  of  our 
nobility  formerly  had  their  villas  for  the  sake  of 
the  country  air.  Here  Cromwell  Earl  of  Essex, 
the  short-lived  minister  of  Henry  VIII,,  had  a 
house ; and  the  famous  Gondamar  retired  here, 
when  disengaged  from  his  attendance  at  the  Court 
of  James  I. 

Parallel  to  where  the  walls  once  stood,*  is  the 
street  called  the  Minories,  so  named  from  certain 
poor  ladies  of  the  Order  of  St.  Clare,  or  Minoresses, 
who  had  been  invited  into  England  by  Blanch, 
Queen  of  Navarre,  wife  to  Edmnud  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster ; who,  in  1293,  founded  here  for  their  re- 
ception, a convent.  On  its  suppression  it  was 
converted  into  a dwelling-house,  and  granted  by 
the  king  to  several  great  people,  who  inhabited  it. 
The  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells  once  had  it  in 
lieu  of  their  mansion  in  the  Strand  ; and,  in  1552’ 
Henry  Grey,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  possessed  it  by 
patent  from  Edward  VI. : on  his  attainder  it 
reverted  to  the  Crown,  in  which  it  continued  till 
the  Restoration. 

Soon  after,  a new  house  was  built  on  it,  called 
the  King’s,  — for  what  reason,  says  Pennant,  is 
unknown.  Charles  granted  it  to  Col.  William 
Leggp,  who  resided  there,  died  in  it  in  1672,  and 
was  buried  thence,  with  great  funereal  pomp,  in 
the  adjoining  church — that  of  Trinity,  Minories. 
His  descendants,  of  the  Dartmouth  family,  for 
long  continued  to  make  this  church  the  place  of 
heir  interment. 

There  arc  still  some  houses  here  which  are  pro- 

• A portion  still  remains  near  the  Tower  ; of  this  we 
ave  an  engraving  in  the  Builder  some  years  ago,  in  an 
:ticle  on  the  London  Wall. 


bahly  three  centuries  old.  Notwithstanding  that. 
Pennant,  who  published  bis  account  of  London 
in  1793,  says,  “ This  street,  from  being  as  despica- 
ble as  any  in  the  City,  has  of  late  years  been  most 
excellently  rebuilt,  is  filled  with  several  spacious 
shops,  is  become  a fine  street,  and,  on  one  side,  has 
its  square,  its  circus,  and  its  crescent.”  The  great 
improvements  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis 
have  caused,  by  the  contrast,  the  Minories  to  have 
at  this  day  a similar  character  to  that  which  it 
seems  to  have  had  before  the  alterations  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century. 

Behind  this  street  stood  Goodraan’s-fields. 
Stow,  in  connection  with  the  locality,  says,  that 
in  his  time  one  Trolop,  and  afterwards  Good- 
man, were  farmers  there ; and  that  the  “ fields 
were  a farm  belonging  to  the  said  nunrie;  at  the 
which  farme  I myself  (says  he),  in  my  youth, 
have  fetched  raanye  a halfe  pony  worth  of  milk, 
and  never  had  lesse  than  3 ale  pints  for  a halfe 
peny  in  the  summer,  nor  lesse  than  one  ale  quart 
for  a halfe  peny  in  the  winter,  alwates  hot  from 
the  kine.” 

Pennant  mentions  that  the  theatre  in  Good- 
man’s-fields  was  well  remembered  by  his  contem- 
poraries, as  the  stage  which  first  showed  those 
powers  with  which,  for  a number  of  years,  Gar- 
rick astonished  and  charmed  thepublic.  His  first 
appearance  was  on  October  19tb,  1741.  The  play- 
house was  founded  by  one  Odel,  in  1728.  This 
theatre  was  rebuilt  by  Henry  Ciiff-ird,  in  1737; 
but  was  suppressed  by  the  Act  for  licensing  places 
of  dramatical  entertainment;  yetitwas  supported, 
a few  years  after  by  an  evasion,  during  which  time 
Mr.  Garrick  entered  himself  of  the  company.  He 
drew  an  audience  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
whose  carriages  filled  the  whole  space  from 
Temple  Bar  to  Whitechapel.  Gray,  In  a letter  to 
Chute,  writing  respecting  these  perforniancc.s, 
says,  “ Did  I tell  you  about  Mr.  Garrick,  that  the 
town  are  horn  mad  after  H There  are  a dozen 
diikcs  of  a night  in  Goodnnn’s-fields  sometimes.” 

On  the  west  side  of  this  portion  of  the  walls, 
stood  the  house  of  Crulchtd  or  Crossed  Friars,  or 
Fratres  sanctee  Cntcis,  The  order  was  instituted, 
or  at  least  reformed,  about  the  year  1169,  by 
Gerard,  prior  of  St.  Mary  de  Morello,  at  Bologna. 
They  astonished  the  English  by  appearing  among 
them  in  1244,  and  requiring  from  the  opulent  a 
house  to  live  in,  telling  them  that  they  were  pri- 
vileged by  the  Pope  to  be  exempt  from  being 
reproached  by  anybody,  and  that  they  had  from 
him  power  to  excommunicate  those  who  were 
hardy  enough  to  reprove  them.  Two  citizens, 
Ralph  Hosier  and  William  Sabernes,  accommo- 
dated them  with  a house  in  this  place,  and  be- 
came friars  in  it.  Originally  they  carried  in 
their  hands  an  iron  cross,  which  they  afterwards 
exchanged  for  one  of  silver.  They  wore  a cross, 
made  of  red  cloth,  on  their  garment,  which  at 
first  was  grey,  and  in  later  times  altered  to  blue. 
One  Adams  was  the  first  prior,  and  Edmund 
Streatham  the  last.  Their  annual  income  seems 
t)  have  been  small.  Henry  VIII.  granted  their 
house  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  the  elder,  who  built 
a handsome  mansion  on  part  of  the  site.  This 
accomplished  gentleman  was  the  friend  of  Henry, 
Earl  of  Surrey,  and  died  in  1541,  in  Dorsetshire, 
of  a violent  fever,  contracted,  it  is  said,  by  hard 
riding,  to  conduct  to  court  an  ambassador  who 
had  landed  at  Falmouth.  This  house  afterwards 
became  the  residence  of  John  Lord  Lumley,  a 
celebrated  warrior  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
who  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Flodden,  by  his  valour  and  the  number  of  men 
he  brought  into  the  field.  “ John  Lord  Lumley, 
grandson  to  the  first,”  says  Pennant,  “ was 
amongst  the  few  of  the  nobility  of  that  time 
who  had  a taste  for  literature.”  He  married  his 
sister  Barbary  to  Humphrey  Llwyd,  of  Denbigh, 
and  by  his  assistance  formed  a considerable 
library,  which  at  present  makes  a valuable  part 
of  the  British  Museum.  In  the  place  of  this 
house  rose  the  Navy  Office, 

Near  this  place  stood  a Northumberland  House, 
which  was  inhabited  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  by 
two  of  the  Earls  of  Northumberland.  One  lost  his 
life  at  the  battle  of  St.  Alban’s,  and  the  other  his  sou 
in  that  of  Toulon.  Being  deserted  by  the  Percies, 
the  gardens  were'eonverted  into  bowling  alleys, 
and  other  parts,  says  Stow,  into  dicing-houses. 
This  was  probably  one  of  the  first  of  tboso  evil 
placss  of  resort, 


The  Illustrated  London  News. — The  Christ- 
mas Number  of  the  Illustrated  London  Neios  is  a 
very  remarkable  production.  The  coloured  sup- 
plement, from  a gorgeous  piece  of  fruit  painting 
by  Lance,  is  alone  worth  double  the  cost  of  the 
whole,  with  its  numerous  stories  aud  engravings 
on  wood. 
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EARLY  PRINTED  BOOKS  AT  THE  SOCIETY 
OF  ANTIQUARIES. 

A VEKr  remarkable  collection  of  early  printed 
books  bas  been  gathered  together  In  the  rooms  j 
ia  well  arranged  and  ticketed  by  the  care  or  Mr. 
C.  Knight  Watson,  M.A.,  the  present  secretary, 
and  may  be  inspected  this  Friday  and  Saturday 
by  any  person  bearing  the  card  of  a i ellow  of  the 
Society. 

The  chief  exhibitors  are  the  late  Prince  Consort  j 
Mr.  Tite,M.P. ; Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  Mr. 
Slade ; and  M.  Libri.  Earl  Spencer  contributes  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  early  block  books,  the 
“Sancti  Johannis  Apocalypsis,”  with  one  of  the 
actual  blocks  used  in  printing.  Among  the  early 
Italian  books,  contributed  chiefly  by  M.  Libri,  an 
“Aristophanes,”  by  Aldus,  1478,  and  a perfect 
copy  of  “Dante,”  printed  at  Florence  in  1482, 
attract  great  attention.  There  is  also  an  edition 
of  “ Lactantius,”  1-168,  said  to  be  the  second  book 
printed  at  Rome.  A fine  folio  copy  of  “ Pliny, 
with  thirty-seven  initial  letter  drawings,  is  one  of 
the  gems  of  the  collection.  The  specimens  of 
Caxton,  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  Pynson,  and  other 
English  printers,  are  very  numerous.  Along  with 
these  is  a copy  of  Cranmer’s  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  printed  iu  London,  “ at  the  syn  of  the 
Rose  Garland,  1556,”  said  to  be  the  only  known 
copy.  Of  Guttenburg  there  are  several  beautiful 
specimens,  and  Trinity  College  contributes  a 
splendid  “Editio  Prlnceps”  of  Seneca.  There  is 
a choice  collection  of  French  “ Livres  d’Heures;  ” 
but,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  ex- 
hibitiou  is  a case,  contributed  by  Mr.  Tite,  con- 
taining about  a score  of  the  original  Shaksperian 
quartos,  most  of  them  printed  in  his  lifetime. 
Among  them  were  copies  of  the  “Two  Noble 
Kinsmen,”  “ Yorkshire  Tragedy,”  “ Sir  John  Old- 
castle,”  and  “ Lord  Cromwell,”  falsely  attributed 
to  him.  There  was  also  a copy  of  the  “ Sonnets,” 
and  of  the  first  folio.  In  another  case  was  the 
first  edition  of  Milton’s  “Paradise  Lost,”  con- 
taining the  first  three  title-pages. 

On  Thursday,  the  12th,  Mr.  Tite,  JI.P.,  read  a 
paper  on  the  collection,  which  he  divided  under 
four  heads, — Block  Books,  Early  Printed  Books, 
Horaj,  and  Typographical  Curiosities.  To  this 
paper  wo  shall  probably  return  before  long. 


THE  DISCHARGE  FROM  UNDER- 
DRAINAGE. 

INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEEKS. 

On  December  3rd,  the  paper  read  was  “ Ou  the 
Discharge  from  Under-drainage,  and  its  Effect  ou 
the  Arterial  Channels  and  Outfalls  of  the  Country,” 
by  Mr.  J.  Bailey  Denton. 

This  paper  contained  deductions  from  a series  of 
experiments  made  at  Hinxwortb,  to  ascertain  the 
relative  fall  of  rain  on  the  surface,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  water  from  the  under-drains.  The 
experiments  extended  from  1st  October,  1856,  to 
31st  May,  1857.  They  were  made  on  fields  con- 
taining about  100  acres,  in  equal  proportions  of 
the  two  descriptions  of  soil  into  which  the  agricul- 
tural land  of  Great  Britain  requiring  draining 
might  be  divided,  viz., — the  surcharged  free  or 
porous  soils,  aud  the  absorbent  retentive  soils, 
usually,  though  incorrectly,  called  “ impervious 
clays.” 

The  whole  estate  was  drained  by  one  connected 
system  of  works;  but  the  mode  of  draining  neces- 
sarily differed.  Thus,  the  “ free  soils  ” were 
drained  by  occasional  and  wide  drains  from  4 to 
8 feet  deep,  at  a cost  varying  from  IZ.  10s.  to 
Zl.  10s.  per  acre;  while  the  “gault  clay”  was 
drained  uniformly,  by  a parallel  arrangement 
of  drains  25  and  27  feet  apart,  and  4 feet  deep,  at 
a cost  varying  from  5^.  10s.  to  6Z.  10s.  per  acre. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  number  of  drains  was  in- 
creased to  a maximum,  the  object  being  not  only 
to  remove  excess  of  wetness,  but  to  promote  the 
aeration  and  disintegration  of  the  soil. 

It  was  remarked,  that  the  average  annual  rain- 
fall in  the  district  was  24  inches,  which  had  not 
been  exceeded  in  the  three  years  preceding  the 
experiments.  The  greatest  fall  in  twenty-four 
hours,  during  the  eight  months  from  October  to 
May,  was  0‘542  of  an  inch,  and  the  total  fall  was 
10  045  inches,  while  the  average  fall,  over  the 
same  period,  amounted  to  13  inches. 

Afcer  some  general  remarks  as  to  the  time  when 
under-drams  commenced  discharging,  and  upon 
the  condition  of  the  free  soils  and  of  the  clays  at 
Hiuxworth,  prior  to  under-draining,  the  author 
proceeded  to  consider  the  effect  of  that  operation. 
On  the  “free  soils,”  and  in  fact  on  most  of  the 
mixed  soils,  it  was  observed  that  no  water  could 
nia  from  the  qnder-drains  until  the  water  bad 


been  raised,  by  descending  rains,  to  the  level  i^ 

the  drains— which  was  not  exactly  the  case  with 
“ clay  soils and  that,  as  the  surface-springs  rose 
higher  aud  higher  before  draining,  so  the  lowest 
drains  would  begin  to  run  first ; and  as  soon  as  the 
water-bed  of  the  whole  area  drained,  forming  an 
inclined  plane,  had  risen  by  degrees  to  the  height 
of  every  drain,  the  whole  system  would  be  at 
work,  and  not  till  then.  The  quantity  discharged 
by  the  drains  did  not  represent  the  whole  of  the 
infiltrated  water,  which  included  the  water  dis- 
charged by  the  drains,  the  water  which  gravi- 
tated to  the  out-crop  springs,  and  the  moisture 
which  rose  from  the  subsoil  beneath  the  drams  by 
attraction  into  the  soil  above  them,  to  be  dis- 
persed by  evaporation  at  the  surface.  The  quan- 
tity of  water  discharged  by  the  surcharged  “ free 
soils”  was  rather  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
rain  which  fell  on  the  surface,  the  actual  quanti- 
ties being  163,550  and  227,220  gallons  per  acre, 
or  7 aud  10  inches  respectively.  This  proportion 
had  reference  to  the  rainfall  of  eight  months  only. 
If  the  discharge  of  the  whole  year  were  compared 
with  the  rainfall,  it  would  be  found  to  be  less  than 
one-third,  arising  from  the  fact  that,  while  the 
discharge  of  the  remaining  four  months  was  very 
trifliDg7the  rainfall  was  11  inches,  or  250,000 
gallons  per  acre.  If  the  mean  discharge  for 
twelve  months  of  the  free  and  mixed  soils  were 
taken  together,  it  %vould  be  found  to  amount  to 
one-fourth  of  the  corresponding  rainfall,  a propor- 
tion which  would  give  6 inches  in  depth,  or 
135,732  gallons  per  acre  as  the  mean  quantity  of 
water  discharged  from  such  soils  to  the  outfalls 
from  utider-draiuiug;  a result  not  inconsistent 
with  the  experiments  of  Dickinson,  Dalton,  aud 
Charuock.  This  quantity  was,  for  the  most  part, 
uew’  water  rescued  from  evaporation,  and  would, 
pro  tanto,  swell  the  ordinary  flow  of  rivers. 


CHESTER  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  third  monthly  meeting  of  the  session  of 
this  society  was  held  in  the  room  ordinarily  occu- 
pied, by  the  society,  in  St.  Peter’s-churebyard; 
which  proved,  however,  inadequate;  a considerable 
number  of  members  having  been  unable  to  obtain 
admission.  The  Mayor  was  called  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  of  Oxford,  lectured  on  “ St. 
John’s  Clmvch,  Chester,  and  the  Work  of  Resto- 
ration now  in  progress  there.”  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  he  stated  that  some  idea  could  be  formed 
of  the  immense  amount  of  money  and  labour  ex- 
pended on  the  original  edifice,  when  we  reflected 
how  large  a sum  was  required  merely  to  restore 
the  fragment  now  under  the  architect’s  hands. 
The  entire  structure  must  certainly  have  cost 
more  than  100, 000^.  of  our  money ; and  that  at  a 
time  when  hundreds  of  other  similar  buildings 
were  being  erected  in  various  parts  of  England, 

Mr.  Ilustey’s  scries  of  plans  for  the  restoration 
of  the  church,  as  likewise  a large  ground-plan  of 
the  church  and  ruins,  by  Mr.  B.  Owens,  the  con- 
tractor for  the  work,  were  arranged  upon  the  wall; 
and  these  Mr.  Parker  explained;  taking  occasion 
to  express  his  satisfaction  with  the  various  por- 
tions of  the  restoration  so  far  as  they  had  pro- 
ceeded. 

The  Mayor,  in  alluding  to  Mr.  Parker’s  con- 
demnation of  many  pretended  “restorations”  iu 
the  present  day,  which,  in  his  opinion,  were  merely 
“disfigurations”  rmder  a more  delusive  name, 
said, — “He  would  specially  allude  to  one, — the 
parish  church  of  Mottram.  That  church  was  the 
most  prominently  situate  of  any  in  the  county. 
From  the  picture  of  it  in  Ormerod’s  ‘Cheshire’  it 
would  be  recognised  as  a beautifully-proportioned 
and  picturesque  object  placed  on  a commanding 
eminence.  Some  years  ago  the  parishioners  were 
advised  that  it  was  in  danger,  and  a large  sum  was 
subscribed  for  the  repair  and  restoration.  An 
empirical  pretender  to  architecture  had  been  called 
in ; and  the  result  wiw  that,  by  unnecessarily 
raising  the  body  of  this  church,  its  beautiful  pro- 
portions bad  been  destroyed,  both  externally  and 
internally;  and  it  now  presented  to  the  eye  an 
outline  of  architectural  deformity.  But  this  was 
not  all.  A beautiful  and  substantial  oak  and 
leaded  roof  that  would  have  lasted  for  a thousand 
years  had  been  taken  away;  ai.d  the  contractor 
Lad,  it  was  said,  realised  a much  larger  sum  by 
the  working  up  of  the  old  materials  to  other 
purposes,  than  the  materials  for  the  new  and  less 
durable  roof  bad  cost.  This  showed  the  necessity 
of  these  so-called  restorations  being  submitted  to 
some  more  competent  authority  than  they  gene- 
rally are.” 

Mr.  Parker  then  referred  to  some  stone  frag- 
ments lying  upon  the  table;  all  of  which,  with 
two  exceptions,  had  been  taken  out  of  the  foun- 
dations of  the  old  south  wall.  The  last  object  he 
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referred  to  was  what  he  described  as  a strange 
vessel,  apparently  of  twelfth  century  work,  which, 
had  that  moment  met  his  eye;  aud  he  would  ask 
the  secretaries  to  give  the  meeting  some  reason 
for  its  presence  amongst  the  relies  from  St. 
John’s.” 

Mr.T.  Hughes  explained  that  the  relic  had  been 
sent  to  the  society  some  two  years  ago  by  a local 
architect,  who  was  unable  to  say  more  about  it 
than  that  it  was  given  to  him  some  time  before 
by  a gentleman,  who  stated  it  to  have  been  dis- 
covered at  St.  John’s.  At  a former  meeting  of 
the  society,  the  exhibition  of  this  vessel  had  given 
rise  to  an  animated  discussion,  without,  however, 
any  definite  result. 

Mr.  C.  Brown  stated  that  he  remembered  to 
have  seen  more  than  one  of  such  relics ; and  as  far 
as  he  could  now  recollect,  very  similar  in  form  to 
the  present  one,  in  the  nave  of  Fountains  Abbey. 

Mr.  Parker  observed  that  there  was  a some- 
what new  subject  of  arcbteological  study,  which 
had  been  introduced  by  Miss  Hartshorno,  in  a 
small  work  just  published;  viz., — the  caskets  or 
repositories  in  which  w'ere  placed,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  hearts  of  the  founders  or  chief  bene- 
factors of  a church.  Several  of  these  were  extant ; 
and  it  was  not  improbable  that  the  relic  now  be- 
fore them  may  have  been  sculptured  for  a like 
purpose.  Tbs  hearts  of  numberless  knights  and 
barons,  who  had  died  or  been  killed  during  the 
Crusades,  were  certainly  sent  home  to  England  in 
some  such  casket  or  reliquary  as  the  one  to  which 
his  attention  had  been  called. 


TRADE  MARKS. 

In  the  “good  old  times,”  as  they  are  still 
sometimes  called,  when  even  in  the  metropolis  the 
names  were  nob  emblazoned,  nor  in  other  ways 
marked  on  the  corners  of  the  streets,  and  no  one 
had  thought  of  numbering  the  houses, — in 
those  days  when  post-offices  were  not  known, 
advertising  in  newspapers  but  little  encouraged, 
and  book  learning  not  general, — it  was  necessary 
for  the  dealers  in  diflerent  kinds  of  merchandise, 
manufacturers,  and  others,  to  devise  some  sign 
by  which  their  respective  premises  could  be  identi- 
fied : it  was  likewise  necessary  to  use  marks  by 
which  their  goods  could  he  readily  distinguished 
by  those  who  were  engaged  in  business,  many 
of  whom  were  unable  to  read  printed  or  written 
descriptions. 

Some  of  these  merchants’  marks  were  a combi- 
nation of  the  general  form  of  the  package  of  the 
materials  in  which  they  dealt,  such  as  the  wool- 
pack,  golden  fleece,  &c.,  with  letters,  figures,  and 
geometrical  forms. 

In  churches  or  parts  of  old  buildings;  in  the 
stately  mansions  of  noble  families  iu  stained 
glass;  or  in  other  ways  represented,  may  be  still 
seen  the  marks  of  famous  merchants.  There  are 
great  varieties  of  these  marks : some  are  formed 
by  single  or  double  crosses,  circles,  aud  other 
geometrical  figures,  heraldic  shields,  &c. : one,  in 
a window  over  the  Communion-table,  in  Sb. 
Helen’s  churcb,  Bishopsgate-street,  is  composed 
of  a double  cross,  numerals,  and  a shield.  At  the 
time  of  the  demolition  of  Gerrard’s  Hall,  in  the 
City,  to  make  way  for  New  Cannon-street,  several 
merchants’  marks  were  found  near  the  entrance  to 
the  crypt : these  have  been  engraved  in  the 
Builder.  They  were  doubtless  the  trade-marks 
of  persons  who  had  used  this  ancient  place 
as  a warehouse  at  different  periods. 

In  some  instances,  instead  of  adorning  their 
tombs  by  doubtful  heraldic  devices,  old  Lon- 
don  merchants  ordered  that  their  hieroglypbical 
tr.ade-mark  should  be  placed  on  their  tombs, 
On  the  tomb  of  John  Orgone,  in  the  church  of 
Sb.  Olaves,  Hart-street,  City,  is  his  trade-mark, 
and  the  following  inscription : — 

“ In  Gcd  is  my 
whole  trvst. 
l.‘)84, 

John  Orgone  aud  Ellene  his  wife. 

As  I was,  BO  be  ye, 

As  I am,  you  shall  be; 

That  I gave,  that  I have, 

That  I spent,  that  I had  j 
'J'hus  I ende  all  my  cost : 

That  i left,  that  I lost.” 

Merchants  and  traders’  marks  are  of  greal 
variety.  There  are  also  the  curiously -devisee 
rebuses,  such  as  those  of  Islip  in  Westminstei 
Abbey,  Prior  Bolton  in  parts  of  St.  Bartho 
lomew’s  Church,  aud  others  to  which  we  bavi 
before  directed  attention.  The  monograms 
rebuses,  and  other  devices  of  the  old  Euglisl 
and  German  printers,  the  marks  of  cunuinj 
workers  in  gold  and  silver, — of  painters,  sculp 
tors,  and  engravers,  both  ancient  und  modern,  ar 
matters  of  both  interest  and  curiosity. 
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As  time  rolled  on  trade  marks  began  in 
iny  instances  to  be  disused ; but,  up  to  the 
Bsent  day,  on  most  descriptions  of  writing- 
per  the  makers’  names  are  still  stamped.  The 
i paper  marks  are  quaint  and  singular.  Amongst 
em  is  the  “fool’s”  or  “jester’s”  cap.  This 
vice  was  used  by  the  manufacturer  of  a peculiar 
seriptiou  of  paper,  which  was  remarkable  for  its 
ality  and  size.  This  met  with  considerable  sale ; 
d,  being  stamped  with  a “ fool’s  cap,”  became  in 
asequenco  so  called;  and,  although  this  quality 
paper  is  sometimes  now  marked  with  the 
ure  of  Britannia,  and  sometimes  with  a crown 
other  ornament,  the  name  “foolscap  ” is  still 
itinued. 

On  several  kinds  of  linen,  in  webs,  particularly 
it  of  Irish  manufacture;  or  muslin,  silks, 
ollen  cloths,  &e.,  the  modern  trade  marks  .are 
)wy,  although  for  the  most  part  they  display 
s ingenuity  and  less  artistic  design  than  those 
merly  in  use.  Manufactured  articles  of  gold 
d silver,  besides  receiving  the  maker’s  name, 
) still  stumped  at  a considerable  cost  by 
thority. 

At  the  present  time,  in  various  departments  of 
; and  manufacture,  there  is  a disposition  to  re- 
.’e  the  practice  of  using  trade  marks. 


IVERTON  TOWN-IIALL  COMPETITION. 
We  are  informed  that  sixty  designs  were  sub- 
tted  fur  the  above;  which,  after  several  mcet- 
were  reduced  to  the  following  six : — “ E.xcel- 
r,”  Mr.  Henry  Lloyd,  Bristol;  “Esitus  acta 
)bat,”  Mr.  Hayward,  Exeter;  “Wisdom, 
•ength,  and  Beauty,”  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  Bath; 
Itility,”  Mr.  llyall,  Plymouth;  “ Persever- 
lia “Que  saia-je*”  Elventually,  the  first 
■mium  was  voted  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  the  second 
Mr.  Hayward. 


HULL  TOWN  HALL  COMPETITION. 

'he  town  council  of  Hull  are  taking  measures  for 
I erection  of  a new  town  hall;  and  on  Thursday, 
! 12th  instant,  a report  from  Mr.Tite,  president 
the  Institute  of  Architects,  to  whom  the  designs 
1 been  submitted  by  the  council  for  bis  decision 
to  which  two  were  entitled  to  the  premiums 
sred,  was  re-ad  at  their  meeting.  Upwards  of 
ty  designs  had  been  sent  in  ; and  Mr.  Tite,  after 
imining  them  all,  decided  upon  those  bearing 
! following  mottoes  as  the  four  best : No.  1, 
!on  Amore;”  No.  2,  “Experientia  docet ; ” 

. 3,  “ Fortes  fortuna  favet ; ” No.  4,  “ Prodesse 
im  Conspici.”  These  were  found  to  be  by — 
. 1,  Mr.  Cuthbert  Brodrick,  Leeds;  No.  2, 
ssrs.  Lockwood  & Mawson,  Bradford;  No.  3, 
ssrs.  W.  G.  Green  & Louis  Delvillo,  London; 
. 4,  Mr.  R.  C.  Smith,  County  Buildings,  Hull, 
e premiums  (lOOZ.  and  50^,)  were  accordingly 
.ered  to  be  presented  respectively  to  Mr. 
>drick  and  Messrs.  Lockwood  A Mawson. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 
Eardmead  {liucl-s).—0\x  the  20th  ult,,  the  old 
ish  church  of  St.  Mary,  at  Hardmead,  in  the 
nty  of  Bucks,  was  re-opened  for  Divine  service 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  after  a complete  restora- 
1,  from  designs  by  Mr.  D.  Brandon.  The  old 
fs  were  much  decayed,  and  new  roofs  have  been 
stituted,  of  open  timber  work,  resembling  in 
racter  the  former  ones.  The  old  oak  seats, 
amented  with  richly-carved  panels,  have  been 
iined  as  far  as  practicable,  and  new  seats  of 
iliir  designs  have  been  added  where  required. 

5 whole  of  the  interior  stonework  of  the  church 
been  restored  ; several  new  windows  have  been 
■oduced ; and  the  cement  coating  of  the  exter- 
walls  has  been  removed  to  show  the  original 
lewovk.  After  the  service,  which  was  very 
y attended,  the  bishop  planted  a tree,  Wei- 
'tonia  gigantcEa,  in  the  south-west  part  of  the 
rchyard,  commemorative  of  the  event.  The 
.oration  of  the  church  was  at  the  cost  of  the 
lers  of  the  land  in  Hardmead,  Mr.  W.  E. 
ddoD,  Mr.  R.  C.  Sheddou,  and  the  Rev.  E.  C. 
ddou,  assisted  by  the  occupiers,  who  raised 
1.  upon  security  of  the  church  rates.  The 
acel  had  been  restored  in  18B0.  The  popiila- 
I of  the  parish  being  now  under  two  hundred, 
itigs  have  been  provided  only  for  one  hundred 
fifty;  but  the  church,  which  consists  of  a 
dsome  tower,  nave,  north  and  south  aisles, 
chancel,  is  capable  of  containing  many  more 
ings. 

'tevenage  {Herts). — A new  church,  for  about 
persons,  has  lately  been  finished  at  Stevenage, 
is  built  of  fiints,  with  plinth  and  bonding 
•808  of  red  brick  j the  windows,  copings,  and 


quoins  to  flintwork,  are  in  Bath  stone.  The 
building,  which  is  in  the  Decorated  style,  consists 
of  nave,  chancel,  and  vestry.  It  is  warmed  with 
one  of  Porritt’s  stoves.  The  seats  are  of  stained 
deal;  the  reredos  (by  Mr.  Earp)  of  stone  and 
marble,  with  inlayiugs  in  cement.  The  cost  of  the 
church  was  between  1,000^.  and  1,100^.  Mr. 
Bates,  of  Stevenage,  was  the  builder;  and  Mr. 
Blomtield,  the  architect.  The  consecration,  owing 
to  various  causes,  will  not  take  place  before 
Easter ; but  the  church  is  opened  for  evening 
service. 

Guildford. — It  has  been  resolved  by  the  vestry 
of  St.  Mary’s  to  relloor  the  church,  and  erect 
open  sittings  in  it,  at  a cost  of  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred pounds ; but  in  the  meantime  an  architect 
is  to  be  employed  to  inspect  the  building,  and 
report  also  as  to  ventilation  and  warming.  Mr. 
Lower,  it  is  said,  will  be  employed. 

Canterhnrg. — St.  Mildred’s  church  has  been 
I'estored,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Butterfield, 
architect,  and  the  iuterior  repaired.  It  had  be- 
come much  decayed  by  ago,  and  bad  suffered 
greatly  from  injudicious  attention  at  various 
periods.  Funds,  laised  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions only,  were  collected  to  the  amount  of  950f. 
The  contracts  for  the  works  were  taken  for  that 
sum  by  the  Messrs.  Wilson,  of  Canterbury,  who 
have  carried  out  the  same.  The  chancel  has  been 
restored  and  fitted  with  stalls  for  the  choir,  the 
whole  being  paved  with  mosiac  pattern  tiles.  The 
pulpit  has  been  removed  to  near  the  centre 
column,  its  ancient  position  in  the  church.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  pavement  has  been  placed  on 
sleeper  walls,  with  external  air  ventilators,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  presence  of  dry  rot,  the  chief  cause 
of  the  previous  decay.  The  church  is  fitted  up 
with  open  benches.  An  ancient  stone  carved  font 
has  been  cleansed  from  heavy  coats  of  paint.  A 
gallery  and  an  altarpiece  have  been  removed,  and 
an  organ  from  Bevington’s  has  been  erected. 
Nearly  lOOL  are  still  required  to  clear  off  the 
liabilities. 

Broadstairs. — A desire  has  long  been  enter- 
tained to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  church 
here  by  the  erection  of  a tower,  to  contain  a clock, 
there  being  no  public  clock  in  the  place.  Plans 
were  furnished  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Taylor,  of  the 
Maisonette ; who,  besides  becoming  a donor  to  the 
fund,  placed  his  gratuitous  professional  services 
at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  as  honorary 
architect.  The  first  stone  of  the  new  tower  has 
been  laid.  The  tower  will  be  90  feet  high.  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  estimated  cost  are  already  pro- 
mised. Further  alterations  at  the  east  end  of  the 
church  are  contemplated,  but  are  postponed  for 
the  present.  The  contract  for  the  tower  has  been 
taken  by  Mr.  Caleb  Hiller,  bricklayer;  and  Mr.G. 
Page,  carpenter. 

Lacock  ( Wills). — On  Tuesday,  the  parish  church 
of  Lacock,  Wilts,  was  reopened,  alter  having  been 
closed  some  months  during  restoration.  The  whole 
of  the  body  of  the  church,  with  the  transepts,  has 
been  reseated.  The  seats,  which  are  all  open,  are 
of  stained  deal,  with  substantial  bench  ends. 
Those  in  the  north  transept  (called  the  Lackham 
Aisle)  are  of  oak,  This  aisle  has  been  restored  by 
Mr.  Gildwell,  of  Lackham  House.  There  is  a new 
reading-desk  and  pulpit  of  oak,  on  a Bath  stone 
base,  and  a new  font,  to  replace  the  former  urn  of 
black  marble.  The  beautiful  Talbot  chapel,  and 
the  chancel,  which  was  rebuilt  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century,  remain  untouched;  and  the 
glaring  east  window,  with  two  large  square  pews 
stuck  immediately  into  the  chancel  arch,  are  only 
rendered  mure  offensive  by  the  restorations  in  the 
body  of  the  church,  which  have  been  carried  out 
in  the  most  liberal  maimer.  While  the  chancel 
remains  closed,  the  orgaii-gallcry  at  the  west  end 
cannot  be  removed  ; but  everything  has  been  pre- 
pared for  its  destruction  at  the  shortest  notice. 
The  works  have  beeu  executed  by  Mr.  Mullings, 
of  Devizes,  and  Mr.  Gale,  of  Lacock.  Mr.  Biom- 
field  was  the  architect. 

Bristol. — The  Rev.  Canon  Girdlestonc,  trea- 
surer of  the  fund  for  the  restoration  of  this 
cathedral,  has  issued  a report  to  the  lay  com- 
mittee, in  which  ho  says, — The  internal  restora- 
tion of  the  cathedral  from  the  eastern  end  to  the 
tower,  including  the  Berkeley  Chapel,  the  new 
screen,  and  the  enlargement  of  tbo  organ,  is  now 
completed.  The  entire  sum  expended  upon  the 
above  work  amounts  to  6,394^.  10s.  9d.  The 
entire  sum  subscribed,  including  all  donations  for 
special  purposes,  and  the  collection  made  on  the 
day  of  re-opening,  amounted  to  4,926i.  5s.  Id. 
Of  this  sum  1,589^.  10s.  8d.  has  been  contributed 
by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  and  3,336^.  14s.  5d.  bj 
the  public.  The  whole  amount  subscribed  falhi 
short  of  the  whole  sum  expended  by  1,-168^.  5s.  Sd,, 
which  deficit  the  Dean  and  Chapter  have  under- 


taken to  pay ; and  thus,  together  with  the 
sum  which  they  originally  subscribed,  may  be 
considered  as  having  contributed  3,057^.  Ifis.  4d., 
i.e.,  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  sum  expended. 
The  work  has  cost  considerably  more  than  was 
expected.  This  has  arisen  chiefly  from  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  a good  deal  of  it  by  day  wages,  in- 
stead of  by  estimate  and  contract. 

Wednesburg.— The  first  stone  of  a new  Wes- 
leyan Methodist  chapel  has  been  laid  at  Mesty 
Croft,  a suburb  of  Wednesbury,  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Westbromwich  and  Walsall  roads,  and 
is  a recent  addition  to  the  inhabited  part  of  the 
town,  owing  its  erection  to  the  Wednesbury 
Building  Society.  It  now  contains  a population 
of  850  or  900  persons.  The  growth  of  this  suburb 
is  one  of  many  proofs  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
town,  which  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  iu  South 
Staffordshire.  The  chapel  will  be  of  red  brick, 
interspersed  with  blue-brick  dressings,  and  calcu- 
lated to  accommodate  about  200  persons.  The 
cost  will  be  471/.  Mr.  Samuel  Loxtou  is  the 
architect. 

Wigginion  {Staffordshire). — A faculty  has  been 
obtained  to  make  cousideralile  alterations  to  the 
church  (St.  Leonard’s)  in  this  village,  which  is  a 
chapel  under  Tamworth.  The  pews  throughout 
and  the  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  church 
are  to  be  removed,  and  replaced  by  new  open 
benches  with  solid  ends,  of  deal,  stained.  There 
will  also  be  a new  pulpit  and  prayer-desk.  The 
principal  feature  iu  the  alteration  is  a new  chancel, 
24  feet  long,  with  au  aisle  ou  the  north  side  for 
the  organ  : the  rool^  which  is  to  have  two  arched 
trusses  and  two  framed  intermediates,  will  be 
boarded  on  the  top  of  the  rafters,  and  stained. 
The  work  is  being  executed  by  Mr.  C.  Clarson, 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr,  Joyce,  of  Burton-on-Trent,  architect. 

Derby. — On  the  London-road,  at  the  corner  of 
Canal-street,  a new  chape)  has  just  been  opened 
for  the  use  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  the  foun- 
dations of  which  were  laid  about  twelve  mouths 
ago.  The  edifice  is  80  feet  long  and  47  feet  wide, 
with  gallery,  circular  at  both  ends.  The  chapel 
floor  is  raised  about  5 feet  above  the  road,  and  the 
basement  contains  several  vestries,  a large  room 
for  public  meetings,  and  space  for  eating  appa- 
ratus, «kc.  The  site  is  peculiar  in  shape ; and,  the 
building  being  required  as  large  as  possible,  the 
present  position  became  necessary,  although  it  has 
rather  an  awkward  appearance  when  approached 
from  the  town,  which  is  the  more  seen  through 
being  built  up  to  the  front  of  laud.  The  edifice 
is  of  Gothic  character,  built  of  bricks,  with  stone, 
coloured  brick,  and  ornamental  tile  dressing,  re- 
lieved with  some  carving  the  site  is  inclosed 
with  suitable  iron  palisade  on  stone  plinth.  The 
chapel  is  lighted  mainly  with  two  gas  ring  lights 
from  the  ceiling,  which  assist  in  ventilating.  The 
lighting  was  executed  by  Mr.  Woolhouse.  The 
chapel  is  warmed  by  an  apparatus  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Haden  & Son,  of  Trowbridge.  The  edi- 
fice contains  900  sittings.  The  staining  and 
varnishing  of  the  woodwork,  and  painting  and 
gilding  of  the  pillars  and  gas  pendants,  were  done 
by  Mr.  J,  Basford.  The  whole  expense  of  the 
building  will  not  exceed  the  original  estimate  of 
3,200/.  The  works  have  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
W.  & C.  Bridgart,  builders,  from  a design  by 
Messrs.  Giles  A Brookhouse,  of  Derby,  architects 
(selected  in  a limited  competition),  aud  it  has  been 
carried  out  under  their  superintendence. 

Stretford. — A reredos  has  just  been  placed  in 
Stretford  parUh  church,  by  the  liberality  of  two 
anonymous  donors.  The  erection  of  the  nevv 
chanced,  and  the  iusertiou  iu  it  of  an  east  wiudow 
by  Mr,  Wailes,  have  improved  the  appearance  of 
the  whole  buildiog.  Both  these  works  have  been 
accomplished  within  the  last  year.  The  bareness 
of  the  eastern  wall  has  been  relieved  by  the  new 
reredos,  which  is  iu  the  Early  Euglish  style,  aud  of 
Bath  and  Caen  stoue,  carved.  It  consists  of  au 
arcade  of  stonework,  divided  into  five  compart- 
ments, and  surmounted  by  a battlemeuted  border. 
The  central  compartment  is  further  subdivided, 
and  presents  a descending  dove,  beneath  which  is 
a banded  scroll,  inscribed  with  the  words,  “ The 
cup  of  blessing,”  &c.  The  compartments  ou  each 
side  are  decorated  with  angel  supporters,  mono- 
grams, foliage,  &c.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Black- 
well,  and  the  sculptor  Mr.  Evan  Williams,  both 
of  Manchester. 

Keiocastle-upon-Tyne. — The  foundation-stone  of 
a United  Free  Methodist  Chapel  has  been  laid 
here.  The  site  selected  is  a plot  of  ground  near 
the  east  end  of  Prudhoe-street,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  street.  The  building  is  designed  to  seat 
800  persons;  and  on  a level  with  the  ground- floor 
there  will  be  a class-room,  vestries,  aud  a lecture- 
room.  Oq  the  level  of  and  communicating  with 
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the  galleries,  it  is  intecded  to  erect  school-rooms 


of  accommodating  about  200  children, 
style  of  architecture  adopted  is  the  Italian  Gothic, 
nd  the  buildings  will  be  constructed  of  red  brick. 


relieved  with  white  stone  dressings  to  openings, 
cornices,  &c.  The  approach  to  the  chapel  will  be 
by  two  porches,  with  staircases  leading  to^  the 


galleries.  The  woodwork  will  be  of  Petersbnrg 


pine,  stained  and  varnished.  The  galleries  will  be 
supported  on  cast-iron  columns,  which  latter,  being 
made  hollow,  will  be  rendered  available  for  pur- 
poses of  ventilation.  Other  ventilators  will  be 
placed  in  the  walls;  and.  for  the  heating  of  the 
chapel  and  school-room,  it  is  intended  to  have  a 
hot-water  apparatus,  to  be  provided  by  Messrs. 
Walker  & Emley.  Lighting  will  be  secured  by 
means  of  four  star-lights,  with  ventilating  tubes, 
placed  in  the  ceiling.  The  plans  of  the  building 
have  been  furnished  by  Mr.  Gibson  Kyle,  archi- 
tect, under  whose  superintendence  the  work  will 
be  carried  out.  The  contractors  are.  for  the  brick- 
laying and  masonry,  Mr.  Joseph  Kyle;  and  for 
the  joiner  and  carpenter  work,  Messrs.  Wilson  & 
Berry.  


bered,  also  cast  by  the  Coalbrookdale  Company, 
excited  considerable  attention  in  the  Exhibition 
of  1851.  It  is  a female  figure  representing 
Honour,  with  emblematical  accompaniments,  and 
is  10  feet  high.  The  lefb  hand  grasps  a sword, 
and  is  slightly  raised,  whilst  the  right  hand  bolds 
out  a wreath,  of  which  there  are  others  in  re- 
serve. When  placed  upon  its  pedestal  it  will  he 
28  feet  high.  The  pedestal  is  of  granite,  with 
ornamental  shields,  cast  by  the  Company. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Poole. — The  new’  Temperance  Hall  here,  accord- 
ing to  the  Dorset  Chronicle,  has  beeu  opened. 
The  fa<jade  is  constructed  of  variously-coloured 
bricks.  The  internal  arrangements  comprise  a 
hall,  with  platform  and  gallery,  reading,  com- 
mittee, refreshment,  retiring,  and  other  rooms  in 
connection  therewith,  and  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  societies  who  will  hold  their  meetings 
there;  as  well  as  .apartments  for  the  persons  in 
charge  of  the  building.  The  Poole  Mechanics’ 
Institute  will  immediately  leave  their  present 
building  and  find  accommodation  iu  the  new 
structure,  which  contains  room  especially  designed 
for  their  reception.  The  Loyal  Alliance  Lodge  of 
Odd  Eellows  will  also  remove  from  the  old  to  the 
new  hall.  The  large  hall,  in  its  full  extent,  is  70 
feet  long  by  28  feet  wide,  and  will  accommodate 
about  400  persons,  exceeding  the  present  town- 
ball  by  a few  feet  in  each  direction.  The  walls  are 
at  present  left  plain ; but  the  ceiling,  which  is 
supported  by  open  timber  work,  has  been  deco- 
rated with  arabesque  painting  in  distemper  by 
Mr.  Edsall.  In  each  pauel  is  introduced  the  tem- 
perance star  and  other  emblematical  devices,  sur- 
rounded by  a border.  The  room  derives  most  of 
the  light  from  a skylight ; but  in  the  end  wall  are 
rose  windows  filled  with  stained  glass.  Sufficient 
provision  has  scarcely  been  made  for  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  apartments,  according  to  our  autho- 
rity; but  this  defect,  it  is  said,  w’as  no  fault  of 
the  original  design,  and  could  be  easily  remedied. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  P.  Brannon,  of  Southampton; 
and  the  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Curtis, 
of  Poole. 

Swansea. — A move  is  now  on  foot  in  Swansea, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a large  and  commo- 
dious hull,  capable  of  accommodating  at  least 
4,000  persons,  at  Pynone ; the  front  elevation 
facing  Walters-street,  near  the  centre  of  the  town. 
If  successful,  it  will  supply  a hiatus  that  has  long 
been  felt  at  Swansea. 


MONUMENTAL. 

The  Herbert  Memorial. — The  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed statue  is  estimated  at  2,0002.,  and  the  com- 
mittee have  determined  on  entrusting  the  com- 
mission to  Baron  Marochetti.  With  regard  to 
the  second  object  subscribed  for,  they  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  the  existing  hospital  at 
Charmouth,  which  was  established  by  Lord  Her- 
bert. They  trusted  that  Miss  Nightingale  will 
y ct  be  able  to  bestow  her  care  upon  the  institution, 


and  so  discharge  a service  of  love  to  the  memory 
of  the  chief  whom  she  — a 


2 so  highly  prized. 

S.ev.  G.  T~.  Guise. — A medimval  tomb  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Rev.  George  Vernon  Guise, 
M.A.,  vicar  of  Longhope,  Gloucestershire,  and  son 
of  Sir  John  Guise,  Bart.,  has  just  been  placed 
over  his  remains.  It  consists  of  a solid  Sicilian 
marble  cross,  polished,  on  a slab  plinth  of  Peter- 
head granite.  The  whole  is  highly  polished,  and 
raised  on  a hold  plinth  of  royal  rock  weather- 
stone.  The  sculptor  was  Mr.  George  Lewis. 

Cast  Iron.— AshoTt  timesincetheCoalbrookdale 
Company  bad  an  order  for  a figure,  in  bronze,  to  he 
placed  infrontof  the  Woolwich  Barracks, inmemory 
of  the  officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  men 
of  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery  who  fell  in  the 
Crimean  war.  The  order  has  been  executed,  and 
the  finished  statue  now  awaits  removal  to  its  des- 
tination. It  is  cast  of  metal  from  Russian  guns 
taken  at  Sebastopol.  The  design  is  by  Mr.  John 
Bell,  whose  “ Eagle  Slayer,”  it  will  be  remem 


“WHAT  IS  AN  ARCHITECT?” 

Sje, — If  wc  may  judge  from  Mr.  Henry  Cole’s 
speech  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  4th  inst.,  there 
appears  to  be  a great  deal  of  ignorance  existent 
respecting  the  usefulness  of  the  profession  of 
architecture. 

It  is,  however,  evident  that  he  merely  affects 
to  be  puzzled  and  unable  to  define  “ what  an  archi- 
tect is,”  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
attacking,  in  a most  ungenerous  and  illiberal  man- 
ner, the  whole  body  of  modern  architects;  who,  to 
say  the  least,  are  as  conscientious  and  able  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  as  the  members  of  any 
other  professiou.  The  superficial  arrogance  of  his 
assertions  are  the  best  protection  against  his  whole- 
sale condemnation  of  professional  architects.  Is 
Captain  Fowke  in  such  need  of  a trumpeter  that 
Mr.  Henry  Cole,  C.B.,  finds  it  necessary  to  raise 
him  on  a pinnacle  of  fame  bj'vilifying  a respectable 
body  of  men  ? I have  always  beeu  taught  that  a 
man  must  achieve  eminence  by  his  works  possessing 
internal  merit;  but  this,  it  appears,  is  becoming 
an  old-fashioned  notion : at  least,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  example  before  us,  it  is  thought  correct 
to  set  off  the  pure  whiteness  of  one  by  blackening 
the  characters  of  others. 

Surely  Mr.  Cole  cannot  seriously  mean  to  tell  us 
that,  if  we  would  bo  architects,  we  must  begin  either 
as  sculptors,  painters,  engineers,  or  geometricians; 
and  that  the  sure  road  to  greatness  in  ouc  art 
is  to  study  another.  As  he  raises  the  question, 

I may,  perhaps,  enable  him  to  judge  what  an 
architect  is.  lu  the  first  place,  then,  he  is  a gentle- 
man ; and,  in  the  second,  he  is  one  who  cau  design, 
construct,  and  carry  out  any  building  which  may 
be  cnti’usted  to  his  care.  He  is  one  who  has  de- 
voted his  whole  time  to  the  study  of  art  and 
science  as  bearing  on  his  particular  profession. 
From  time  immemorial,  art  has  been  considered 
the  first  quality  in  a building;  utility  first 
requisite.  It  is  on  these  grounds  that  we  have  a 
right  to  ask,  why  was  not  some  acknowledged 
artist  consulted  upon  the  best  mode  of  obtaining 
the  greatest  beauty  at  the  least  expense?  Sym- 
metry and  beauty  form  the  soul  of  architecture; 
structure,  the  mere  bone  and  muscle. 

The  only  conclusion  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at, 
after  reading  Mr.  Cole’s  remarks,  is,  that  iu  his 
opinion  it  is  utterly  useless  to  follow  architecture 
as  a profession.  Why  not  go  a little  further,  and 
declare  it  would  be  better  to  begin  as  a baker,  or 
candle-maker,  or  that  an  apprenticeship  to  the 
soap-boiling  business  would  I'orm  a good  preli- 
minary course.  As  well  might  he  ask,  “ What  is 
an  engineer?”  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton  was  a 
banker,  Sineaton  an  optician,  Brindley  a working 
millwright,  Telford  a stonemason,  Stephenson  a 
collier;  while,  in  mechanical  engineering,— Watt 
was  an  optician,  Armstrong  a lawyer.  But  it  would 
be  endless  to  multiply  examples,  all  of  which  only 
prove  that,  when  genius  is  strong,  no  difficulties 
can  daunt  it.  These  were  men  who  forced  them- 
selves into  notice  against  the  strongest  opposition ; 
but  would  any  rational  man  therefore  employ  a 
lawyer,  or  even  a collier,  to  design  a piece  of 
machinery  ? 

Captain  Fowke  may  be  one  of  these  geniuses; 
but  Mr.  Cole  must  really  pardon  us,  notwith- 
standing his  rampant  assertions,  if  we  think 
that  the  practice  of  military  engineeering  is  not 
the  most  efficient  mode  of  gaining  a knowledge  of 
architecture. 

The  instances  cited  by  Mr.  Cole  are  not  those  of 
men  who  have  climbed  the  ladder  of  fame  under 
apparently  insurmountable  difficulties:  on  the  con- 
trary, they  were  men  who  were  petted,  and  basked 
in  the  sun  of  patronage.  Perhaps  he  is  not  aware 
that  the  practice  of  the  three  arts  in  the  great 
Italian  period  was  as  customary  as  the  subdivision 
of  them  now ; and  that  Michelangelo,  Raftaelle, 
and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  are  as  much  entitled  to 
be  termed  architects  as  painters  or  sculptors. 

The  inexorable  civilization  of  modern  times  has 
decreed  that  there  shall  be  a more  minute  sub- 
division of  labour;  and  Admirable  Crichtons  are 
now  scarce. 

It  is  really  amusing  to  think  of  the  changes  in 
public  opinion  which  alternately  exalt  and  then 
dethrone  a man.  Ten  years  ago  Paxton  was  the 


hero  before  whom  architects  were  to  bow  down  in 
shame.  Where  is  he  now  ? Lo,  a greater  than 
he  has  appeared : his  candle  is  snuffed,  his  nose 
out  of  joint.  If  the  former  had  the  commanding 
excellence  attributed  to  him,  why  not  in  justice 
employ  the  experienced  man,  who  was  to  create  a 
revolution  in  architecture? 

It  is  a strange  fact  that  the  only  really  fine 
feature  in  the  Exhibition  of  1851 — the  arched 
transept— emanated  from  the  suggestion  of  that 
distinguished  architect,  Sir  Chaxles  Barry ; and 
that  that  feature  is  the  most  noticeable  one  in  all 
the  imitations  of  the  original  Exhibition  building. 

No  one  seems  to  commend  Captain  Fowko's 
building  for  other  than  its  utilitarian  peculiarities. 
Taste,  design,  beauty,  seem  to  be  of  very  minor 
importance.  Thus,  though  English  architects 
gained  five  prizes  out  of  ten  in  competition  with 
all  the  world  for  the  cathedral  of  Lille;  foreigners 
will  still  say,  and  with  justice,  that  the  English 
set  no  value  upon  art. 

In  conclusion  I would  ask  Mr.  Cole, — Would 
he,  considering  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  a military 
engineer,  employ  an  architect  to  design  the  forti- 
fications of  this  country ; bearing  in  mind  that,  to 
make  the  case  similar,  he  must  employ  one  who 
has  not  distinguished  himself  as  yet,  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  advice  of  any  of  our  eminent 
military  engineers?  In  my  opinion,  as  the  art 
of  fortification  is  more  intimately  related  to  con- 
struction than  the  art  of  decoration,  you  would 
find  more  architects  capable  of  becoming  engi- 
neers than  engineers  architects.  Painters  and 
sculptors  have  become  architects  oftener  than  any 
other  class,  for  the  simple  reason  that  art  is  more 
ifficult  of  attainment  to  unpractised  hands  than 
construction  or  scientific  knowledge. 

T.  Mellabd  Reade. 


GADDING  FOR  CUSTOM. 

Sir, — All  advertisement  appeared  the  other  day 
in  the  Times,  so  unusual  (if  I am  not  mistaken,  as 
regai’da  the  sapping,  as  it  were,  of  onr  profession), 
that  I have  not  been  able  to  repress  my  strong 
inclination  to  send  you  a copy,  and  to  express 
my  condemnation  of  it.  J.  B.  G. 

“ Third  ofFf'es  Received  will  be  given  by  an  Architect 
and  Surveyor,  to  any  one  Introduving  Bueiness  or  Clients 
to  him.  Estates  managed  i railway  compensation  claims 
adjusted;  dilapidations  ascertained;  estates  laid  out  for 
building  operations,  &c.” 


DRY  ROT. 

Although  several  communications  have  been 
sent  you  in  reply  to  the  queries  of  your  corre- 
spondent, “ T.  H.  W.,”  of  November  2nd,  I do 
not  conceive  the  question  to  have  been  met  by 
either  of  them ; therefore  beg  to  add  a few  re- 
marks on  the  subject.  Most  people  think,  if  they 
insert  a few  air-bricks  under  the  floor  line  of  a 
building,  they  have  done  all  that  is  requisite  for 
the  ventilation  of  that  portion  of  it ; but  it  is  not 
so  ; the  air  thus  admitted  falls  into  the  space,  and 
there  lies,  as  inert  as  so  much  water,  for  a great 
portion  of  the  year;  and  when  a slight  change 
does  take  place,  the  surfaces  within,  being  at  a 
lower  temperature,  condense  the  watery  vapour  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  promote  the  growth  of  “ dry 
rot,”  where  the  seeds  have  been  already  sown; 
and  probably  the  water  from  the  concrete  never 
thoroughly  dried  out.  The  application  of  corrosive 
sublimate,  it  is  well  known,  will  destroy  the  fungus 
wherever  it  touches ; but,  when  put  down  and  un- 
dried in  this  stagnant  air,  it  produces  moisture 
enough  to  bring  into  active  life  the  numerous  very 
minute  germs  that  have  escaped  the  poison,  as 
well  as  the  eye  of  the  operator. 

The  best  remedy,  under  the  circumstances, 
would  be,  after  getttiug  the  surfaces  as  dry  aa 
possible,  to  connect  the  space  under  the  floor  with 
the  furnace  or  stove  by  which  the  church  is 
warmed,  whereby  a brisk  current  of  air  would  be 
promoted,  and,  when  the  stove  is  in  use,  kept  up. 
Where  this  method  is  not  available,  any  other— for 
promoting  this  current,  that  is, — may  be  intro- 
duced, such  as  by  one  or  more  meial  pipes,  confiaed 
to  this  space  at  the  bottom,  carried  up  the  wall  of 
the  building,  and  left  open  at  top.  One  of  your 
correspondents  attributes  the  pi-esence  of  the  evil 
in  his  case  to  the  fact  of  the  mortar  having  been 
made  up  upon  the  site;  but  if  as  much  water  as 
was  used  in  making  up  the  mortar  had  been  ap- 
plied to  it,  without  a particle  of  lime,  the  same 
effect  might  have  been  anticipated.  Cement  con- 
crete may  be  very  useful  in  cases  where  there  is 
a chance  of  water  rising  from  below;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  there  is  no  such  risk,  it  is  a 
more  certain  condenser  than  the  naked  earth. 
AVhere  boarded  floors  must  be  used  so  near  the 
earth,  the  space  beneath  must  be  ventilated,  oi 
these  iU  effects  wil  follow.  William  Wilps. 
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THE  STABILITY  OP  THE  CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 

Sir, — I have  repeatedly  noticed  in  recent  visits 
the  Crystal  Palace  an  amount  of  unevenness  in 
5 flooring  j so  remarkable,  that  it  cannot  have 
isibly  escaped  the  notice  of  those  to  whose 
■e  the  safety  of  the  building  is  intrusted.  That 
s deflection  has  not  been  rectified  betokens,  on 
; part  of  the  directors,  a conviction  that  its 
stence  is  not  really  attended  with  danger,  or  at 
st  with  immediate  dangtr  j but  when  we  reflect 
on  the  possible  consequences  of  a partial  failure 
the  flooring  of  such  a building  occurring  at  a 
iment  when  a crowd  had  gathered  round  some 
itre  of  attraction  (and  the  whole  business  of 
iducting  the  Palace  consists  in  securing  and 
libiting  attractive  objects),  one  cannot  but  feel 
right  that  some  authoritatve  explanation  should 
afforded  to  the  public,  through  such  a medium 
your  columns,  of  a phenomenon  alarming  to 
linary  observers,  and  doubly  alarming  to  those 
iversant  with  buildings,  but  which  is  evidently 
t by  the  authorities  at  Sydenham  to  be  no  cause 
fear. 

This  great  deflection  is  chiefly  observable  in  the 
ith-west  end  of  the  building  (that  next  the 
trance  from  the  railway  station),  and  occurs  in 
”y  many  places,  but  can  be  seen  most  markedly 
the  comparatively  narrow  passage  running 
rallel  to  the  nave,  and  in  front  of  the  French 
i Ceramic  courts.  It  can  also  be  well  observed 
ir  the  Pompeian  Court.  Of  its  cause  I can  say 
thing,  except  that  I have  noticed  it  to  bo  most 
Luifest  near  the  large  masses  of  vegetable  earth 
which  plants  are  grown,  and  which  are  kept 
latently  wet.  The  floor-boards  near  these 
isses  of  wet  earth  exhibit  here  and  there  marks 
decay ; and  one  is  therefore  led  to  suspect  decay 
the  joists  and  girders. 

A Season  Ticket-holder. 


BUILDING  ACCIDENTS. 

The  Q-reat  Exhihilion. — Mr.  Bedford,  the  West- 
nster  coroner,  has  held  a protracted  investiga- 
n at  St.  George’s  Hospital,  into  the  circum- 
nces  attending  an  accident  which  occurred  at 
3 Great  Exhibition  building,  on  Monday,  the 
i,  resulting  in  the  death  of  Martin  Conolly, 
id  23,  residing  at  6,  New-court,  Broinpton,  and 
uries  to  two  otlier  workmen  on  the  building, 
appeared  that  on  Monday  last  a gang  of 
rkmen  and  labourers,  engaged  in  the  construc- 
n of  the  roof  and  domes,  were  hoisting  and 
.cing  iron  principals,  weighing  11  cwt.  each, 
the  top  scaffold  of  the  dome.  One  of  these 
ncipals  suddenly  fell,  in  consequence  of  not 
ng  properly  bolted,  thereby  tipping  over  some 
.nks  on  which  deceased  was  standing,  and 
rliug  him  headlong  to  the  ground,  a distance  of 
feet,  the  falling  principal  and  planks  inflicting 
uries  on  two  others.  It  was  stated  to  be  the 
ty  of  the  “ganger,”  named  Finn,  to  see  that 
3 bolts  were  fixed.  Finn  deposed  that  he  duly 
pointed  the  deceased  and  another,  called  Mara, 
see  to  the  bolting.  Mara  swore  that  he  knew 
thing  whatever  about  it,  and  that  he  was  absent 

0 hours  and  a half,  talking  to  a friend.  The 
•y  briefly  deliberated,  and  returned  an  open 
[■diet,  that  deceased  died  from  the  effects  of  a 

1 at  the  International  Exhibition,  by  negli- 
nce,  arising  from  the  bolts  of  the  principals  not 
ing  properly  fixed. 

Leeds.  — A fire  has  occurred  at  the  Leeds 
wn  Hall,  under  rather  extraordinary  circum- 
mces.  The  Victoria  Hall  is  lighted  with  gas 
pplied  from  two  enormous  meters,  placed  one  on 
3h  side  of  the  building;  and  on  Monday  night, 
3rtly  after  six  o’clock,  as  Mr.  Swales,  inspector 
nuisances,  was  going  to  his  office,  he  observed 
lat  he  supposed  was  the  gas  burning  above  the 
3ter  on  the  west  side  of  the  hall,  near  the  prison 
,1s.  On  further  examination  he  discovered  that 
. of  the  large  pipes  which  carry  the  gas  up  to 
5 hall  were  literally  blazing,  and  melting  away, 
i alarm  was  immediately  given,  and  the  hand- 
gine  belonging  to  the  town  brigade  was  almost 
flantly  at  work.  A few  minutes  sufficed  to 
nove  all  danger, — a fortunate  but  narrow  es- 
pe.  The  origin  of  the  fire  is  not  known. 

Old  Souses.  — The  roof  of  an  old  house, 
Qsisting  of  two  stories,  situate  at  St.  Ninlans, 
ar  Stirling,  has  fallen  in.  There  was  no  per- 

a in  it  at  the  time. Another  fatal  accident, 

the  fall  of  the  roof  of  an  old  and  ruinous  house, 
3 occurred  in  Caithness.  The  house  referred  to 
an  old  barn  at  Hillhead,  of  Lybster.  A man 
10  was  engaged  within  it  in  threshing  corn  was 
led.  The  roof  was  entirely  supported  by  a couple, 
lich  gave  way. 


COMPENSATION  CASE : NOTTINGHAM. 

Last  week  an  inquiry  was  opened  in  the  grand 
jury  room,  at  the  Guildhall,  Nottingham,  before 
Mr.  T.  Hawksley,  civil  engineer,  iu  the  reference 
between  the  Corporation  of  Nottingham,  being  the 
Local  Board  of  Health  of  the  borough,  aud  Mrs 
Mary  Ann  Henson,  Mr.  R.  B.  Henson,  and  Mr. 
T.  W.  Henson,  as  to  the  compensation  to  be  paid 
for  property  taken  under  the  “compulsory  powers 
of  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845.” 
Mr.  Cave,  barrister,  instructed  by  Messrs.  Hunt  & 
Son,  solicitors,  Nottingham,  appeared  on  behalf  of 
the  claimants ; and  Mr.  Field,  barrister,  instructed 
by  Mr.  Enfield,  the  town  clerk,  on  behalf  of  the 
corporation. 

It  appears  that  some  time  ago  the  corporation 
resolved,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Improve- 
ment Committee,  to  open  up  a new  street  leading 
from  the  Poultry  and  Cheapside  to  Carlton-street; 
and  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the 
Local  Board  of  Health,  in  pursuance  of  the  power 
placed  in  their  hands  by  Act  of  Parliament,  gave 
notice  to  Mrs.  and  the  Messrs.  Henson  that  they 
intended  to  take  a block  of  property  and  land, 
709  square  yards  in  extent,  situate  at  the  junc- 
tion of  Chandler’s-lane  and  Bottle-lane,  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  proposed  improvement.  The 
owners  of  the  property  called  in  Mr.  Booker, 
architect,  who  valued  it  at  6,603/.  j upon  which  a 
claim  for  that  amount  was  made  to  the  Local 
Board ; who,  considering  that  sum  to  be  greatly  In 
excess  of  the  value  of  the  property,  made  what 
they  considered  a reasonable  offer;  aud  that  being 
refused,  they  made  another  nominal  offer,  in  order 
to  have  the  matter  settled  either  by  a jury  or  by 
arbitration.  The  owners  having  adopted  the 
latter  course,  both  parties  agreed  to  refer  the 
question  to  Mr.  Hawksley,  who  had  come  down 
to  hear  evidence,  in  order  to  put  him  in  a position 
to  give  bis  award. 

In  course  of  the  inquiry,  Mr.  Goddard,  architect,  Lin- 
coln, said  he  had  been  in  practice  twenty-three  years, 
and  he  was  acquainted  vith  Nottingham.  He  had  had 
considerable  experience  in  valuing  property  taken  com- 
pulsorily under  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act.  He 
had  surveyed  the  property  in  question,  and  he  estimated 
its  value  at  7,336L  8s.  The  mode  by  which  he  arrived  at 
that  was  by  valuing  the  buildings  as  they  now  stan>i.  He 
then  valued  the  land  at  the  price  it  would  fetch  if  cleared 
of  the  buildings ; and  having  added  the  two  suras  together 
he  made  an  allowance  of  33L  Gs.  8d-  per  cent,  lor  the 
compulsory  sale.  That  was  a usual  allowance  in  cases 
of  this  kind,  where  the  property  was  improveable,  being 
in  the  centre  td  the  town.  It  had  always  been  the  prac- 
tice of  the  witness  to  make  that  allowance  when  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  promoters  of  an  undertaking. — By  Mr. 
Field:  Witness  valued  the  buildings,  as  they  now  stand, 
upon  the  rental,  at  Lips/.  6s.  He  then  valued  the  land, 
supposing  itto  be  cleared  of  the  buildings,  at  yf.,  6L,  and 
hi.  per  yard,  amounting  altogether  to  S,602L  6s. 

Mr.  Henson  stated  that  the  area  of  the  land,  .stripped  of 
the  buildings,  was  yup  yards. 

Mr.  Jalland,  architect,  Nottingham,  valued  the  p;o- 
perty  in  question  at  7,225/.,  allowing  one-third  of  the 
value  of  the  land  and  buildings  on  account  of  the  com- 
pulsory sale. 

Mr.  John  Smith  Norris,  architect,  Nottingham,  said  he 
bad  examined  the  property  in  question,  aud  valued  it  at 
6,564/.  He  estimated  the  buildings  at  1,724/.,  aud  the 
land  at  3,ipp/.,  giving  a total  of  4,p23/.,  to  which  he  added 
the  customary  33  per  cent,  for  the  forced  sale,  amounting 
to  1,641/. 

For  the  corporation— 

Mr.  Marrable,  late  superintending  architect  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  said  he  had  e.xamined  the 
I property  in  question,  and  found  it  to  be  in  as  bad  repair 
j as  it  could  be,  to  be  at  all  tenantable.  He  took  the  net 
rental,  making  certain  deductions  for  insurance  and  other 
matters,  at  200/. ; and  in  his  opinion  the  property  was 
worth  thirty  years’  purchase,  which  would  give  3,000/. 
He  did  not  think  the  property  was  capable  of  being  ap- 
plied to  more  profitable  purposes  than  it  was  at  present. 
The  value  of  the  land,  denuded  of  the  buildings,  he  esti- 
mated at  4/.  per  square  yard  ; and,  taking  it  at  yio  yards, 
that  would  give  2,841/.  He  would  allow  ten  per  cent,  for 
compulsory  sale,  and  that  gave  as  the  total  value  of  land 
and  buildings  3,325/.  2s.  During  his  experience  he  had 
never  allowed  more  than  ten  per  cent.,  and  he  had  never 
known  more  allowed  for  compulsory  sales  of  land  and 
buildings. 

Mr.  H.  Moses  Wood,  architect,  Nottingham,  said  he 
had  examined  the  property  in  question,  and  he  did  not 
think  its  rental  would  be  increased  by  laying  out  more 
money  upon  it,  under  its  present  system  of  occupancy. 
The  land  would  not  be  increased  in  value  if  the  houses  on 
it  were  pulled  down.  The  value  of  the  property  he  esti- 
mated at  3,283/.,  making  no  allowance  for  compulsory 
sale  ; he  had  never  known  33  per  cent,  allowed  on  that 
account,  and  did  not  think  it  ought  to  be  allowed. — By 
Mr.  Cave.  The  buildings  on  the  land,  exclusive  of  the 
malt  office,  he  estimated  at  1,430/.,  and  the  land  at  l,52u/. 
The  land  he  estimated  at  4/.  and  2/.  per  yard.  He  was 
engaged  in  a case  of  compulsory  sale  at  Lincoln  in  which 
33  per  cent,  was  allowed  on  that  account. 

Mr.  Frederick  Bakewell,  architect,  Nottingham,  gave 
his  valuation  as  4,031/.,  including  toper  cent,  for  compul- 
sory sale.  The  land  he  considered  was  only  worth  2/.  los. 
per  square  yard. 

Mr.  Marriot  O.  Tarbotton,  C.E.,  corporation  surveyor, 
Nottingham,  was  of  opinion  that  the  marketable  value  of 
the  property  was  3,914/.  12s.  that  was  if  it  was  put  up  to 
auction,  exclusive  of  allowance  for  forced  sale.  Ten  per 
cent,  was  a proper  sum  to  allow  on  that  account,  which 
would  give  39l/.  Ss.  ; making  a total  of  4,306/.,  which 
would  give  twenty-five  years’  purchase  on  the  rental, 
which  he  took  at  178/.,  after  making  all  deductions. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Cawley,  C.E.,  had  examined  the  property  in 
question,  and  had  taken  two  modes  of  arriving  at  its 
value,— one  by  the  rental,  and  the  second  by  valuing  the 


buildings  as  they  stand  and  the  land  separately.  By  the 
first  mode  he  estimated  the  value  at  3,S6o/.,  to  which  he 
added  for  compulsory  sale,  10  per  cent.,  356/.,  making 
altogether  3,916/.  By  the  second  mode  he  valued  the 
buildings  at  1,305/.  128.  6d.,  the  land  at  2,6l2/.  10s.,  mak- 
ing 3,918/.  2s.  6d.;  and  adding  to  that  for  compulsory 
sale  10  percent.,  391/.  169,  3d  ,gavea  total  of  4,309/.  128. 9d. 
In  Manche.ster  there  was  never  more  than  10  per  cent, 
allowed  for  compulsory  sale. 

The  arbitrator  took  time  to  consider  his  award. 


ARCHITECTS’  ACTIONS. 

Palmer  v.  Elcock  ^ Lowe. — At  the  Wallsall  County 
Court,  an  action  has  been  tried  for  the  recovery  of  41/. 
Is.  6d.,  for  work  done,  and  damages  sustained  from 
breach  of  agreement.  Counsel  for  plaintiff  briefly  detailed 
the  circumstances.  He  stated  that  his  client  was  an 
architect  of  some  experience,  residing  in  Wednesbury, 
and  the  defendants  were  partners,  carrying  on  business  in 
the  same  place  as  gas  tube  makers.  Some  time  ago  the 
last-named  gentlemen  conceived  the  notion  of  building 
a country  house  each,  next  door  to  each  other,  iu  the 
parish  of  Great  Barr.  In  order  to  do  this  a plan  was  pro- 
cured from  Mr.  Bates,  of  Handsworth,  architect,  and  this 
was  shown  to  plaintiff.  It  was  merely  the  ground  plan 
of  two  houses,  the  cost  of  building  which  would  be  about 
400/.  each;  and  plaintiff  was  asked  what  he  would  make 
out  the  other  plans  aud  superintend  the  erection  of  the 
two  houses  for;  and  he,  being  on  excellent  terms  with 
the  defendant,  Mr.  Lowe,  said,  in  an  off-hand  way,  that 
he  would  do  it  for  10/.,  on  condition  that  a horse  and 
trap  should  be  provided  for  him  by  defendants.  The 
plans  and  drawings  were  duly  drawn ; but  afterwards 
Mr.  Elcock  decided  to  erect  houses  of  a mucli  superior 
character,  and  instructed  plaintiff  to  make  out  plans  for 
the  same,  remarking  that  he  would  not  spoil  the  houses 
for  100/.  or  so.  Plans  were  then  drawn  out,  and  the 
houses  were  erected  at  a cost  of  1 ,600/.  When  the  whole 
work  was  clone,  plaintiff  made  claims  for  extra  work  over 
amlabovethe  10/.  uriginally  agreed  upon  for  the  profes- 
sional work  in  the  'erection  of  the  smaller  houses  at  first 
proposed.  His  client  had  expended  out  of  pocket  9/.  in 
travelling  expenses,  in  consequence  of  defendants  not 
providing  a horse  and  trap  as  per  agreement ; and  he  had 
gone  to  Birmingham  to  make  arrangements  for  purchases 
of  fittings,  &c. ; and  had  drawn  up  agreements,  measured 
bricklayers’  and  plasterers’  work,  for  which  he  had 
charged  the  proper  commission  only. 

Evidence  in  accordance  with  this  statement  having 
been  given,  together  with  the  corroborative  evidence  of 
Mr.  B.  Dawes,  of  Wednesbury,  architect,  and  Mr.  U. 
Fellows,  of  Walsall,  surveyor, — 

Mr.  Elcock,  one  of  the  defendants,  was  examined.  He 
stated  that  when  he  saw  plaintiff  about  the  plans  drawn 
out  by  Mr.  Bates,  he  told  him  that  he  would  do  the  work 
for  much  less  than  Mr.  Bates  had  estimated.  Mr.  Bates 
said  they  would  cost  950/.,  and  plaintiff  said  they  could 
be  done  fur  100/.  or  150/.  less,  and  that  if  they  would  give 
him  the  work  it  would  do  him  a great  deal  of  good,  as 
Barr  was  likely  to  bcc..me  very  much  bu'lt  upon.  He 
said  further,  that,  as  he  was  a young  architect,  he  would 
do  the  work  for  little  or  nothing.  He  eventually  agreed 
to  do  itfor  10/.  Plaintiff  asked  him  il  hewould  allow  him 
a scat  in  his  trap  when  he  drove  over  to  Barr.  He  agreed 
to  this,  but  did  not  agree  to  find  him  a horse  and  trap. 
Even  when  certain  alterations  and  additions  to  the  place 
were  suggested,  he  thought  the  10/.  was  to  include  all 
plaintiff's  charges. 

Other  evidence  having  been  led  for  the  defendants,  the 
judge,  in  putting  the  case  to  the  jury,  said  that  the  ques- 
tion for  them  to  decide  was  as  to  whether  the  10/.  so  often 
mentioned  was  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  charge  for  the 
work  done.  The  main  point  to  which  he  would  direct 
their  attention  was  the  item  of  27/.  lOs.  A bill  for  41/. 
had  been  sent  in  for  work  done  to  property  which  cost 
530/.,  while  10/.  had  been  considered  a sufficient  remune- 
ration for  work  done  to  property  value  1,080/.  But  was 
the  additional  expenditure  agreed  to  be  made  after  the 
agreement  for  the  10/.  to  be  paid  to  plaintiff  for  his  ser- 
vice ? And  were  the  alterations  suggested  by  the  plaintiff 
without  any  understanding  as  to  an  extra  remuneration  ? 
And  was  the  extra  amount  of  remuneration  claimed  a 
reasonable  sum  ? If  they  thought  that  Mr.  Elcock  was 
justified  in  supposing  that  in/,  was  the  total  sum  plaintiff 
was  to  charge,  and  that  plaintiff's  silence  on  the  subject 
confirmed  him  in  such  supposition,  then  their  verdict 
would  be  for  the  defendant.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
thought  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  an  extra  claim, 
they  must  consider  if  the  amount  claimed  was  just;  and, 
if  not,  how  much  of  it  would  be  a reasonable  sum. 

The  jury,  after  a few  minutes’  deliberation,  made  an 
inquiry  as  to  whether  the  plaintiff  had  done  any  work 
which  it  was  not  the  province  of  an  architect  to  perform ; 
and,  if  so,  if  it  was  customary  to  charge  2i  per  cent, 
upon  it.  They  also  wished  to  know  if  it  was  usual  to 
charge  5 per  cent,  upon  amounts  extra  of  contract.  There 
appeared  to  be  a difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject; 
but  Mr.  Benton  Dawes  stated  that  2^  per  cent,  was  the 
proper  charge  for  extras.  Eventually  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  to  theeffecttliat,  as  the  original  agreement  between 
plaintiff  and  defendant  appeared  to  have  been  an  absolute 
bargain  for  lu/.,  independently  of  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ings, they  did  not  think  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  the  claim 
he  had  made,  nor  to  more  than  had  been  paid.  A verdict 
for  the  defendants  was,  therefore,  recorded.  The  case 
occupied  the  court  nearly  six  hours. 


TWELVE  ADVANTAGES  OF  POST-OFFICE 
SAVINGS’  BANKS. 

1.  They  will  bo  quite  safe.  Money  placed  in 
them  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
which  is  bound  by  law  to  repay  it  when  it  is 
wanted. 

2.  They  will  he  near  to  every  man.  He  will 
pass  them  as  he  goes  to  his  work  and  as  he  returns 
from  it. 

3.  They  will  he  open  for  eight  hours  of  every 
working  day.  A man  may  walk  into  one  and 
deposit  bis  money  at  his  own  convenience,  and  he 
may  do  this  when  none  of  his  neighbours  or  friends 
are  by  to  see  what  he  is  about. 

4.  They  will  enable  men  to  save  up  money  by 
degrees.  As  small  a sum  as  one  shilling  can  be 
deposited  in  them. 
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5 They  will  give  a fair  interest  for  the  money 
deposited  in  them.  If  a man  deposits  one  shilling 
a week  in  them  for  ten  years,  he  will  then  have 
nearly  thirty  pounds  of  principal  and  interest. 

6.  Persons  depositing  money  in  them  will  not 
he  at  any  expense.  There  will  be  no  charge  for 
books,  or  forms,  or  postage.  There  will  be  no 
entrance  fees  and  no  fines. 

7.  Those  who  put  money  into  them,  and  want 
it  out  again,  can  get  it  quickly — that  is,  in  three 
or  four  days — and  without  trouble. 

8.  Women  and  children  may  deposit  money  in 
them  in  their  own  names. 

9.  If  a man  begins  to  deposit  m one  Post-office 
Savings’  Bank,  at  Huddersfield,  for  instance,  and 
afterwards  goes  to  Kochdale,  or  Stourbridge,  or 
some  other  town,  he  can  go  on  depositing  wherever 
he  may  be. 

10.  And  if  he  has  put  his  money  into  a Post- 
office  Savings’  Bank  in  one  town,  in  Huddersfield, 
for  instance,  and  wants  it  repaid  to  him  in  some 
other  town,  he  can  have  it  so  repaid  without  diffi- 
culty. 

11.  The  postmasters  are  strictly  ordered  not  to 
disclose  the  name  of  any  depositor  in  a l^ost-office 
Savings’  Bank,  or  to  mention  the  amount  he  or 
she  may  have  saved. 

12.  Lastly,  those  who  put  money  into  Post- 
office  Savings’  Banks  will  have  the  advantage  of 
feeling  that  they  are  doing  their  duty  by  their 
families  and  by  themselves,  and  that  they  are 
placing  their  money  where  it  will  be  safe  until 
sickness,  or  old  age,  or  some  other  cause,  compels 
them  to  ask  for  it  again.  F.  I.  Scudamoee. 


§ooIis  ^Icfcifacir. 

The  Hhfori/ and  Articles  of  Masonri/ ; now  first 

puUislied  from  a MS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

Edited  by  Matthew  Cooke.  London : Richard 

Spencer,  Great  Queen-street.  1861. 

The  original  of  this  little  book  is  amongst  the 
Additional  Manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum, 
No.  23,198,  and  is  ascribed  by  the  editor  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  cannot  at 
any  rate  be  earlier,  since  it  refers  to  the  Poly- 
cronicon  as  “a  chronicle  printed,”  and  this  was 
not  the  case  until  1-182.  It  reads  to  us,  we  must 
confess,  as  a more  recent  production.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  “History,”  which  tells  an  odd 
rambling  story  about  geometry  and  masonry,  and 
Euclid  and  Solomon,  is  known  in  other  shapes. 
One  of  Mr.  Cooke’s  notes  we  may  reprint.  It 
is  on  the  lines, — 

“ Anti  after 
that  was  a worthy  kinp 
in  England  that  was  called 
Athclstan,  and  his  young- 
est son  loved  well  the 
science  of  geometry,  and 
he  wist  well  that  hand-craft 
had  the  practice  of  the  sci- 
ence of  geometry  so  well 
as  masons,  wherefore  he 
drew  him  to  council  and  learn- 
ed [the]  practice  of  that  science 
to  his  speculative,  for  of  specu- 
lative he  was  a master, 
and  be  loved  well  mason- 
ry and  masons.” 

This  is,  he  says, — 

“To  the  free  and  accepted,  or  speculative,  mason 
the  most  important  testimony.  It  asserts  that  the 
youngest  son  of  King  Athelstan  learned  practical  masonry 
in  addition  to  speculative  masonry,  for  that  he  was  a 
master.  No  book  or  writing  so  early  as  the  present  has 
yet  been  discovered  in  which  speculative  masonry  is  men- 
tioned  ; and  certainly  none  has  gone  so  far  as  to  acknow- 
ledge  a master  of  such  craft.  If  it  is  onlv  for  these  lines 
the  value  of  this  little  book  to  Freemasonr.  is  incalculable. 

After  writing  the  above,  a friend,  not  a brother,  but  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  on  the  subject  of  masonry,  put 
the  following  question  ‘ Are  yon  so  sure  that  specula- 
tive masonry  is  Freemasonry?  May  It  not  be  the  art  of 
designing,  speculative  being  tantamount  to  contempla- 
tive, amongst  the  older  authors,— in  fact,  what  we  should 
now  call  an  architect  ?' 

Every  Freemason  can  resolve  this  for  himself.” 

Mr.  Cooke  appears  to  have  executed  his  office 
very  carefully. 


SfistcIIaiuit. 

Peincess  s Theatke. — On  Thursday  evening 
last,  Mrs.  Key  Blunt,  an  American  lady,  of  whose 
poetical  readings  we  have  before  now  spoken, 
essayed  the  sleep-walking  scene  from  "Macbeth,’’ 
and  a scene  from  Goethe's  " ITaust  and  Margue- 
rite,” in  conjunction  with  Mr.  George  Jordan, 
also  an  American;  Mrs.Blunt  sncceediug  in  obtain- 
ing the  applause  of  a very  full  house.  “ The 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth”  was  admirably  played  by 
Miss  Carlotta  Leclercq,  Mr.  Ryder,  Mr,  Meadows, 
and  Miss  Helen  Howard,  the  real  Tilly  Slowloy. 


THE  BUILDER. 


Aechitectueal  Society  of  Northampton. — 
A committee-meeting  was  held  9th  December,  the 
Rev.  Lord  Alwyne  Compton,  in  the  chair.  Various 
objects  of  interest  were  exhibited,  and  Mr,  Morton 
consulted  the  committee  with  reference  to  a 
painted  window  about  to  be  inserted  in  the  chancel 
of  Harleston  Church.  The  cottages  designed  by 
Mr.  Hedley,  under  the  instructions  of  the  com- 
mittee, were  scrutinized,  and  a form  of  recom- 
mendation to  cottage- builders  to  be  issued  by 
the  society  agreed  upon.  Mr.  Irvine  exhibited 
patterns  for  the  proposed  needle-work  for  St. 
Sepulchre’s. 

Teerific  Explosion. — A fearful  explosion  has 
occurred  on  the  premises  of  Mr.  Barnett,  chemist 
and  druggist,  Jamaica-row,  Birmingham,  by  which 
several  persons  were  severely  injured,  one  it  is 
believed  fatally,  and  an  immense  amount  of  pro- 
perty destroyed.  The  premises  consist  of  a large 
shop,  a dwelling-house,  a large  cellar  below  the 
shop  being  stored  with  oil,  naphtha,  and  other 
inflammable  liquids,  while  the  second  and  third 
floors  were  occupied  by  Mr.  Barnett’s  family.  A 
large  crowd  assembled,  and  many  of  them  actually 
commenced  at  once  to  plunder  the  shop ! Very 
little  is  as  yet  known  of  the  cause  of  the  explosion. 
A lad  was  going  down  into  the  cellar  for  some  oil, 
having  a lighted  candle  in  his  hand ; and  when  be 
got  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  he  heard  a loud  re- 
port, and  was  thrown  to  tho  ground  and  stunned. 
Mr.  Barnett  only  knows  that  while  standing  at 
his  desk  he  was  suddenly  raised  from  the  ground 
and  thrown  forwards,  and  in  a moment  found 
himself  in  the  cellar  lying  upon  a mass  of  burning 
debris  with  his  clothes  on  fire.  It  cannot  yet  be 
said  with  certainty  whether  the  cause  of  tlie  explo- 
sion was  an  escape  of  gas,  or  an  ignition  of 
inliamraable  vapour  from  the  large  stock  of  naphtha 
kept  in  the  cellar.  Not  only  the  premises  in  which 
the  explosion  took  place,  but  those  on  each  side, 
have  received  much  damage. 

Edinburgh  t Workmen’s  Houses. — An  influ- 
ential meeting  has  been  held  on  this  subject ; the 
Lord  Provost  in  the  chair.  Tho  meeting  was 
addressed  by  Mr.  Sheriff  Clegborn  ; the  Lord 
Advocate;  Mr.  Duncan  M'Laren;  Mr,  Alexander 
Wood,  M.D. ; the  Rev.  Dr.  Guthrie;  Rev. William 
Robertson,  Greyfriars;  Mr.  David  Mure,  M.P. ; 
Admiral  Ramsay  ; and  others.  A committee  was 
appointed  to  frame  a constitution  for  a projected 
society  or  company  to  erect  dwellings  for  the 
working  classes,  and  look  out  for  suitable  sites. 
With  reference  to  Mr.  Dunlop’s  Act,  the  Lord 
Advocate,  without  committing  himself,  hinted 
that  his  influence  would  not  be  wanting  to  carry 
through  a supplementary  Act,  conferring  larger 
powers  than  that  Act  contains,  by  which  much  of 
the  old  wretched  houses  in  the  Old  Town  might 
be  purchased  at  a fair  valuation,  by  companies 
formed  for  the  erection  of  new  houses  in  their 
places.  In  supporting  such  a measure,  his  Lord- 
ship  signified  that  be  would  be  greatly  encouraged 
and  strengthened  by  the  formation  of  a large  and 
influential  company  for  carrying  out  the  object  in 
view.  It  is  said  that  the  Dean  of  Guild  is  about 
to  take  measures  for  clearing  the  streets  of  dan- 
gerous tenements. 

The  Keswick  Drainage  Question. — A memo- 
rial has  been  recently  presented  to  the  Keswick 
Board  of  Health  by  the  Local  Poor  Law  Board  of 
Guardians  and  magistrates,  in  which  a right  view 
of  the  sanitary  question  as  affecting  such  boards, 
and  which  we  have  long  urged,  is  thus  pressed  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Local  Board  of  Health : — " We, 
the  guardians  and  ex-officio  guardians  of  the  poor 
of  Keswick,  fearing  that  much  suffering  and  an 
increase  in  the  poor  rates  will  result  from  the  fever 
now  existing  in  the  alleys  and  lanes;  and  believing 
that  the  only  way  to  arrest  this  epidemic  and  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  similar  diseases  is,  in  the 
first  place,  thoroughly  to  drain  the  site  of  the 
town;  beg  to  urge  on  the  Local  Board  of  Health 
the  necessity  of  no  longer  delaying  the  works  ne- 
cessary for  this  purpose.”  A memorial  from 
the  rate-payers,  landlords,  and  inhabitants  gene- 
rally has  also  been  presented  to  the  Local  Board 
of  Health  as  to  the  unhealthy  condition  of  the 
town,  and  the  necessity  for  “ sound  sanitary  mea- 
sures” being  “speedily  adopted,”  to  prevent  “a 
great  deterioration  of  some  of  the  property  in  the 
present  town”  by  removal  of  the  inhabitants  to 
drained  and  healthier  districts.  The  memorialists, 
therefore,  urge  the  adoption  of  an  “ efficient  sys- 
tem of  drainage.”  The  medical  men  of  the  town, 
too,  declare  that  “ the  best  plan  to  arrest  the 
course  of  fever,  and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
epidemic  diseases  in  general,  will  be  to  execute  a 
thorough  system  of  drainage  of  the  town.”  The 
Keswick  people  are  actuated  by  a somewhat  dif- 
ferent spirit  from  that  which  is  being  displayed 
at  Winchester.  ^ ^ 
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The  Girders  of  the  Lendal  Bridge,  Yore. 
These  girders  have  been  sold  by  tender,  and  have 
been  in  the  course  of  removal  during  the  week. 
The  girders  and  other  ironwork  have  fallen  to  the 
tender  sent  in  by  Mr.  T,  Cabry,  the  resident 
engineer  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway  Company, 
at  21.  10s.  per  ton ; and  the  total  purchase-money 
will  be  about  700/. 

Iron  Safes.  — A few  days  ago,  one  of  Chubb’s 
safes,  containing  3,000/.  of  gold,  was  recovered 
from  tho  wreck  of  the  Boyal  Charter.  On  open- 
ing the  safe  the  gold  was  found  intact,  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  Messrs.  Gibbs,  Bright,  & Co., 
the  owners.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a great 
quantity  of  gold  was  dispersed  and  lost  in  the 
ill-fated  vessel  through  being  packed  in  wood 
cases,  which  were  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the 
waves. 

The  SuEVEYORsniu  to  the  Colchester  Town 
AND  Channel  Commissioners. — From  a list  of 
tliirby-two  candidates  three  were  selected;  namely, 
Mr.  Jeffrey  Austin  Hall,  of  Willenhall,  South 
Staffordshire;  Mr.  Joseph  Hope,  of  Summer 
Town,  Oxford;  and  Mr.  Williaui  F.  Rowell,  of 
Lanchester,  Durham,  for  further  selection ; when 
the  Board,  after  several  votings,  especially  be- 
tween Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Hope,  which  were  more 
than  once  equal,  at  length  appointed  Mr.  Hope, 
by  a majority  of  eleven  to  seven. 

Sawdust  as  a Fixer  of  Ammonia. — Sawdust  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  absorbents  for  liquid 
manure.  Mixed  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  it  is 
one  of  the  best  materials  for  fixing  the  ammonia 
which  is  given  oft“  in  stables.  The  following  ex- 
periments have  been  put  on  record  : — A shallow 
basiujin  which  sawdust,  moistened  with  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  was  spread,  was  hung  up  in  a stable; 
and,  in  the  course  of  three  weeks,  all  the  acid  in 
the  sawdust  was  neutralized  by  tho  ammonia  in 
the  air  of  the  stable,  and  a considerable  quantity 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  formed  in  this  manner. 
For  this  reason,  sawdust,  mixed  with  sulphuric 
acid,  is  recommended  as  a means  of  keeping  stables 
sweet  and  wholesome.  This  acid  should  be  diluted 
with  forty  times  its  bulk  of  water  before  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  sawdust.  Just  enough  should  he 
applied  to  make  the  sawdust  feel  damp.  On 
account  of  its  porosity,  sawdust  retains  the  acid 
very  perfectly,  and  presents  a large  surface  for 
the  absorption  of  the  ammonia. 

NewIron  Bridge,  at  Northenden, Cheshire. 
The  ferry-boat  which,  has  been  in  use  on  the 
Mersey  at  Northenden  from  time  immemorial, 
is  now  superseded  by  a lattice  girder  foot-bridge, 
which  has  been  erected  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 
Tatton,  of  Withenshaw  Hall.  This  structure  con- 
sists of  two  wrought-iron  lattice  girders,  spanning 
the  river,  which  is  83  feet  wide  at  this  point.  The 
girders  are  of  ornamental  design,  88  feet  long, 
6 feet  deep  in  the  centre,  and  2 ffiet  6 inches  at 
the  ends;  and  they  are  placed  6 feet  apart;  the 
footway  being  composed  of  cross  timbers  and 
planking.  Each  end  of  the  bridge  is  supported  by 
a cluster  of  four  pile  columns,  8 inches  diameter, 
which  are  driven  15  feet  into  the  earth.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  girders  are  connected  in  two 
places  by  cast-iron  arches,  ornamented  by  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  Tatton  family.  At  one 
of  these  arches  there  is  an  iron  lattice  gate.  The 
footpath  is  carried  from  the  ends  of  the  girders 
to  the  top  of  the  banks  by  iron  beams  and  planks, 
and  there  are  ornamental  iron  railings  at  the  sides. 
The  whole  has  been  designed,  constructed,  and 
erected  by  Messrs.  Edward  T.  Bellhouse  & Co,,  of 
Manchester. 

Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical 
Society. — At  the  second  meeting  (Nov.  13tb), 
the  Rev.  P.  G.  Medd,  in  the  chair;  the  junior 
secretary  read  a report,  from  which  the  following 
is  an  extract: — “The  committee  have  also  to  an- 
nounce that  a communication  was  received  during 
the  long  vacation  from  the  honorary  secretaries 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  .^chitects,  to 
the  effect  that  ‘ that  society  having  been  named 
by  her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1862  as  one  of  the  Art 
Institutes  in  connection  with  it,  they  have  thought 
it  expedient  that  the  various  other  architectural 
societies  should  be  associated  with  the  Institute, 
so  as  to  form  a united  body,  which  might  pro- 
mote effectually  the  due  representation  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  Exhibition.  A representative 
committee  was  therefore  formed,  to  which  your 
society  was  requested  to  nominate  two  representa- 
tives.’ In  accordance  with  this  invitation,  your 
committee  at  their  first  meeting  this  term  nomi- 
nated the  Rev.  Dr.  Bloxam  and  Mr,  J.  H.  Parker; 
and  these  gentlemen  have  both  expressed  their 
willingness  to  serve.”  The  Rev.  W.  W.  Shirley 
then  read  a paper  on  “ Tho  Character  and  Court 
of  Henry  II.” 
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AiiEET  OF  Ilxtjsteations. — In  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
man  Reed’s  excellent  “ Entertaininerit,”  Mr. 
Q Parry  now  relates,  musically,  the  vicissi- 
is  of  a Colleen  Bawn,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
on,  and  with  Mr,  Musgrave’s  music.  He  does 
a only  Parry  can.  Mrs.  Reed  herself  is  just  now 
harming  voice. 

lackfkiaeS'Bridge. — At  a recent  meeting  of 
common  council,  Mr.  H.  W.  Vallnnce,  the 
rman  of  the  Bridge  House  Committee, 
ight  up  a report  of  that  committee,  to  whom 
ad  been  referred  to  obtain  designs  and  esti- 
;es  for  the  construction  of  a new  bridge  at 
ekfriars,  which  recommended  for  adoption  a 
gn  sent  in  by  Mr.  Page,  for  an  iron  bridge  of 
;e  arches,  at  the  estimated  cost  of  2‘1-5,U00Z. 
*r  some  discussion,  the  court  resolved  that 
ling  should  be  done  until  the  report  of  the 
mittee  is  fairly  before  the  public. 

Ia>'CHESTER  ARCniTECTURiL  ASSOCIATION — 
meeting  of  this  Association,  held  on  Wednes- 
evening,  the  11th,  being  the  commencement 
he  'winter  session,  partook  somewhat  of  the 
racter  of  a social  re-union.  The  rooms  were 
irated  with  architectural  drawings,  and  water- 
urs,  and  also  with  some  original  sketches  by 
ancient  masters.  There  were  present  about 
y members  and  friends : the  vice-president, 
G.  Shaw  Aitkin,  occupied  the  chair,  and, 
r a few  intrcductory  remarks,  called  upon 
hon.  secretary,  who  read  the  report,  which 
ved  the  Society  to  be  in  a most  satisfactory 
tion.  The  evening  'was  spent  in  listening  to 
ral  short  papers,  and  in  examining  the  various 
ks  of  art,  which  induced  a considerable  amount 
iscussion. 

RizES  FOR  Art  Students. — Prizes  to  the 
unt  of  20Z.  were  recently  otfered  by  Mr. 
son  to  the  various  schools  of  art  throughout 
kingdom  in  connection  with  the  South  Ken- 
ton Art  School,  for  designs  for  watch  orna- 
itation.  Mr.  Benson  informs  us  that  the  In- 
;tor-General  has  just  notified  “that  none  of 
designs  which  have  been  received  are  of  a 
•acter  to  merit  the  full  prize  in  any  one  of  the 
!e  classes  into  which  they  were  divided : he 
however,  made  the  following  awards  : — Two 
leas  to  Mr.  R.  F.  W.  Liddle,  Durham  School 
krt;  two  guineas  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Boon,  South 
sington  School ; two  prizes  of  three  guineas 
one  guinea  respectively  to  Miss  Annie  Wherry, 
rterhouse  School;  and  two  guineas  to  Mr. 
rge  0.  Blacker,  of  Wolverhampton  School.  It 
sappointing  that  both  in  respect  of  the  Art- 
m of  London  premiums  and  this  smaller 
ter,  the  schools  should  fall  short. 
kiFEOTEMENT  IN  Sa'w-feames. — An  invention 
been  patented  by  Thomas  Greenwood,  of 
ds,  to  effect  an  economy  in  the  construction 
in  the  setting  up  of  machinery  for  sawing 
d.  A steam  cylinder,  it  is  stated,  is  set  up  in 
nverted  position  on  the  top  of  the  framework 
liu  which  the  saw-frame  is  mounted;  and  the 
•frame  is  connected  directly  with  the  pendent 
on-rod  or  rods  of  the  inverted  steam  cylinder, 
traverse,  therefore,  of  the  piston  will  impart 
requisite  reciprocating  motion  directly  to  the 
•frame,  and  avoid  the  necessity  for  providing 
ore  extended  foundation  than  is  required  to 
y the  framework  of  the  saw-mill;  while,  at 
same  time,  this  arrangement  will  involve  the 
olifying  of  the  construction  of  the  mechanism, 
ther  improvement  is  to  draw  back  the  saw- 
les,  after  the  completion  of  each  cut,  from  con- 
with  the  wood  under  operation  ; so  that  the 
•teeth  may  be  clear  of  the  wood  during  the 
nt  of  the  frame. 

he  Winchester  Drainage  Question. — A 
ting  of  ratepayers,  from  which  much  was  ex- 
;ed,  came  to  an  untimely  end  last  week.  The 
mr  took  the  chair,  and  commenced,  says  the 
np-iliire  Advertiser,  “ by  speaking  of  the  ad-  ] 
tages  of  draining  which  other  towns  enjoyed, 
which  he  hoped  Winchester  would  yet  enjoy.'” 
gross  impropriety  of  “ a chairman”  at  a pub- 
neeting  manifesting  any  positive  dislike  to 
, and  commencing  “ a speech  in  favour  of  the 
dion”  of  drainage,  excited  “some  manifesta- 
of  disapprobation”  on  the  part  of  those  who 
itively  felt  that  a public  meeting  ought  to  be 
lucted  in  an  orderly  manner,  and  in  all  re- 
fs with  strict  propriety  ; but  when  it  was  in- 
ited  by  the  Mayor  (quite  in  order)  that  an 
'Urnment  could  not  be  acceded  to,  as  was  pro- 
d by  one  of  the  dirty  party,  because  a gentle- 
. (Mr.  Rawlinson)  had  come  down  from  London 
ddress  them ; such  a row  was  kicked  up  by  the 
>cate8  of  order  and  propriety,  that  “ not  one 
d could  be  heard”  throughout  the  meeting, 
the  Mayor  was  under  the  necessity  of  dia- 
ing  it  without  even  an  adjournment. 


THE  BUILDER. 

Dr.  Southwood  Smith. — We  have  received, 
with  feelings  of  the  greatest  regret,  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  this  gentleman,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  sanitary  reform.  He  died  on  Tues- 
day, the  10th  instant,  in  Florence,  of  acute  bron- 
chitis, arising  from  a cold  caught  while  walking 
out  in  inclement  weather,  and  after  barely  three 
days’  illness.  England  is  indebted  to  him. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society.  — The 
sixth  meeting  of  the  session  of  this  Society  was 
held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  11th  j Mr.  James 
M.  Hay  in  the  chair.  The  attendance  of  members 
was  not  very  numerous.  The  paper  announced 
for  the  evening  was  one  by  Mr.  .1.  A.  Picton,F.S.A., 
“ Notes  on  a recent  Visit  to  Normandy.”  Mr. 
Picton  not  being  able  to  be  present,  in  consequence 
of  indisposition,  a paper  by  the  same  author,  “ On 
Ancient  Fortifications,”  and  read  by  him  in  the 
Free  Library  before  the  Engineer  Corps,  was  sub- 
stituted, and  read  by  Mr.  William  H.  Picton, 
lion,  secretary  of  the  Society.  The  reading  of  the 
paper  was  followed  by  a conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  which  it  treated. 

anew  Power.  — The  other  day,  two  old 
women,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Coalsnaughter, 
were  walking  along  Mill-street,  Alloa,  when  their 
attention  was  attracted  to  the  building  now  in 
course  of  erection  for  the  National  Bank.  At  that 
moment  some  of  Mr.  Mailer’s  men  were  in  the  act 
of  hoisting  a large  stone  by  the  aid  of  a derrick, 
when  one  of  the  women,  noticing  this,  said  to  her 
companion:  “Quid  save  us,  Jenny;  did  ye  ever 
see  the  like  o’  that  ? masons  liftin’  the  buildin’ 
stanes  wi’  compasses  ! In  my  young  days  they 
used  to  be  a’  carried,”  “ On  ay,”  said  Jenny, 
“but  masons  are  ay  gettin’  the  langer  the 
lazier.” 

St.  Patrick’s  Bridge,  Cork. — The  new  St. 
Patrick’s  Bridge,  Cork,  has  been  opened.  From 
the  inside  of  one  balustrade  to  the  inside  of  the 
other  it  measures  60  feet  6 inches.  10  feet  will 
be  taken  off  each  side  for  footpaths,  which  will  be 
constructed  of  granite.  In  the  antire  length  of 
the  bridge,  232  feet,  tbe  rise  in  the  level  is  only 
about  2 feet.  In  the  centre  of  each  of  the  arches 
at  both  sides  is  a head,  carved  in  stone  at  Mr. 
Scannel’s,  Douglas-street.  The  six  heads  consist 
of  duplicate  copies  of  tbe  likenesses  of  St.  Bridget, 
St.  Patrick,  and  Neptune,  a somewhat  curious 
mixture.  As  to  cost,  it  appears  there  are  13,875 
superficial  feet,  which  have  been  built  for  1-1,500^. 
or  about  1^.  Is.  a foot.  Sir  John  Benson  is  tbe 
architect  of  the  bridge,  Mr.  Hargrave  the  con- 
tractor, and  Mr.  Barnard  clerk  of  tbe  works. 

Society  for  Building  Churches  and  Cha- 
pels.— This  society  held  its  second  meeting  for 
tbe  present  session,  on  Monday  last,  at  No.  7, 
Whitehall ; tbe  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the 
chair.  Grants  of  money  were  made  in  aid  of  tbe 
following  objects,  viz. ; — Building  churches  at 
Louth,  Lincoln;  St.  Peter’s,  Vauxball,  in  the 
parish  of  Lambeth  ; and  at  Wimbledon,  Surrey; 
rebuilding  the  churches  at  Fotherby,  near  Louth ; 
Shiptou  Gorge,  near  Brldport ; and  Tatterford, 
near  Roogham,  Norfolk ; enlarging  or  otherwise 
increasing  the  accommodation  in  the  churches 
at  Westfield,  near  Battle ; Bramford,  near 
Ipswich;  Haddenbam,  near  Thame;  Westbury- 
on-Severn,  near  Newnham,  Gloucester;  and  to- 
wards enlarging  the  Cemetery  Chapel  at  Owler- 
ton,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Philip,  Sheffield.  Tbe 
grants  formerly  made  towards  re-building  the 
churches  at  Meline,  near  Cardigan,  and  Winter- 
burne,  Houghton,  near  Blandford,  Dorset,  were 
also  increased.  The  Society  also  accepted  the 
trust  of  a sum  of  money,  to  be  invested  as  a re- 
pair fund  for  the  new  church  at  Pill,  near  Bristol, 
in  the  county  of  Somerset.  In  consequence  of 
the  very  serious  diminution  in  the  Society’s  re- 
sources, many  of  the  above  grants  were  less  than 
they  would  otherwise  have  been.  The  district  of 
St.  Michael’s,  Louth,  is  a very  poor  one,  and  it  is 
not  expected  to  raise  more  than  200^.  in  it.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  will  endow  it  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  tbe  sale  of  lands  belonging  to  the 
Louth  Prebendal  Stall.  There  is  at  present  no 
church  in  the  district  of  St.  Peter’s,  Vauxhall. 
The  population,  amounting  to  nearly  6,000,  are 
almost  all  of  the  labouring  classes,  very  poor,  a 
vast  number  receiving  parochial  relief,  so  that  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  raise  funds  locally.  A 
large  sum  has  recently  been  expended  in  new 
schools.  The  parish  of  Wimbledon  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  population,  so  that  the  want  of  church 
room  (especially  free  seats)  Is  greatly  felt.  The 
present  churches  are  more  than  full.  Every  effort 
has  been  made  to  raise  the  sum  required ; but, 
owing  to  the  large  sums  subscribed  for  a recently- 
erected  church  and  schools,  the  subscriptions  to 
the  fund  for  the  present  church  have  ceased. 
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The  Coming  Exhibition. — Notwithstanding 
tbe  expression  of  a contrary  opinion  in  one  or  two 
quarters,  we  believe  we  may  state  positively  that 
no  alteration  whatever  will  be  made  as  to  tbe  date 
of  the  opening  of  the  intended  Exhibition.  The 
domes  are  not  yet  progressing  in  the  way  that  is 
desired. 

Conversazione  at  the  Bridgnorth  School 
OF  Art. — The  second  exhibition  of  the  works  of 
the  students  connected  with  this  school,  together 
with  numerous  drawings,  plans,  and  paintings, 
from  the  South  Kensington  School  of  Art,  took 
place  on  Thursday  in  last  week,  at  a grand 
conversazione,  held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  of  the 
New  Market  Buildings.  Mr.  Pritchard,  M.P., 
was  in  the  chair,  and  the  hon.  gentleman 
was  supported  by  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Ward,  bon. 
secretary  and  master  of  the  Grammar  School,  and 
Mr.  Mulligan,  the  master  of  the  School  of  Art. 
The  company  mustered  from  150  bo  200,  who  pro- 
menaded the  rooms  from  eight  to  nine  o’clock, 
after  which  the  distribution  of  the  prizes  to  the 
successful  competitors  took  place. 

Wolverhampton  : Lectures  on  Ornamental 
Art. — The  first  of  a series  of  lectures  on  “ The 
History  of  Ornamental  Art”  was  delivired  on 
Wednesday  evening,  in  the  Lecture  Hull  of  the 
School  of  Art,  Wolverhampton,  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Muckley,  the  head  master  of  that  institution. 
Tbe  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Underhill, 
mayor.  The  lecture  related  to  the  art  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  more  especially  to  that 
which  is  displayed  in  their  works  of  architecture. 
In  his  opening  remarks  Mr.  Muckley  explained 
that  what  was  known  of  Egyptian  art  exhibited 
it  only  in  a state  of  decay;  the  more  ancient 
specimens  that  were  loft  to  us  being  the  most 
perfect.  Its  lasting  quality,  its  style, — with  de- 
tails peculiarly  its  own, — and  tbe  effect  of  its 
polychromatic  decoration,  were  all  dwelt  upon, 
and  illustrated  with  the  aid  of  a mngic-lantcrn. 
Examples  of  art  were  given  from  the  rock  temple 
of  Aboosymbal,  from  the  temples  of  Edfou  and 
Essaboua,  with  the  avenue  of  sphinxes  leading 
thereto.  Speaking  of  the  rock  temple,  the  lecturer 
observed  that  it  was  now  pretty  well  ascertained 
they  were  of  later  origin  than  many  of  the  con- 
structed temples,  a knowledge  which  was  derived 
from  the  peculiarity  of  their  decorations.  Sphinxes 
and  statues  were  also  referred  to;  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  dimensions  were  recorded  to  show  tboir 
vast  size.  Illustrations  were  likewise  given  of  their 
variety,  the  man  sphynx,  the  hawk  sphynx,  and 
the  ram  sphynx;  the  description  first  iiamed being 
exhibited  in  the  great  sphynx  before  the  pyramids 
of  Gizeh.  The  principal  observations  on  statues 
related  to  the  Memnonia  — the  guardians  of 
Thebes,  and  one  of  them  tbe  great  oracle  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  objects  of  the  Egyptian  worship 
received  a passing  obseiwation,  and  illustrations 
were  given  to  show  how  some  of  them  were  in- 
troduced into  decorative  art, — a cornice,  for  in- 
stance, decorated  with  asps,  and  a similar  adorn- 
ment, partly  symbolical  and  partly  decorative,  in 
the  head-dress  of  the  kings.  The  winged  globe 
was  also  alluded  to,  its  symbolical  use  explained, 
and  its  frequency  in  decorative  art  spoken  of.  The 
lecture,  however,  referred  little  to  detail,  tending 
rather  to  show  the  great  characteristics  of  Egyp- 
tian works  of  art,  namely,  their  grandeur,  stabi- 
lity, and  immensity.  It  was  brought  to  a close 
with  a peroration  on  the  fallen  statue  of  Ozyman- 
dius,  and  the  moral  tai'igbt  by  the  life  and  ambition 
of  that  great  monarch. 


TENDERS. 

For  newpremises  at  Charimr-croas,  for  Mr.  Wyld,  M.P. 

Messrs.  Lansdowne,  architects ; — 

Mansfield  <^1,8)9  0 0 

Smith 1,815  0 0 

Patman 1,765  0 0 

Piper  1,69a  0 0 

Sawyer  1,677  0 0 

Batterbury  1,649  0 0 

Walker  1,630  0 0 

For  Lewes  Baths,  Sussex.  Quantities  not  supplied: — 

Harman ^850  0 0 

Thorpe 845  15  0 

Card  & Son 825  0 0 

Berry 8U  0 0 

Davey  (accepted)  807  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a new  club-room  and  bar,  at  the 
Fleur  de-Lis  Inn,  Preston-street,  Faver>ham,  for  Mr. 
Rig:den.  Mr.  Adkin,  architect.  Quantities  not  sup- 
plied : — 

Orpin .^335  10  0 

Tell 282  0 0 

S.  M.  Shrubsole 2/5  0 0 

Denniss 267  10  0 

Creed 260  0 0 

L.  Shrubsole  (accepted)  259  0 0 
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For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  villas  in  Bonefield-road. 
Wimbledon,  for  Mr.  J.  R.  Andrews.  Mr.  Charles  R- 
Gribble,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Lansdowne  . 

Aviss&Son 0 0 

Crouch  L595  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons  1.59t  0 0 

Aries  (accepted)  L512  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


" lIpp<T(hr<il  Tomplur—'We  bare  received  from  Mr.  ForgiiMon  a 
reply  to  Mr.  Asbpitel’s  oommunicntlou  In  oiir  Inat : but  it  reached  us 

too  late  for  our  present  impression.  It  will  appear  next  week. 

■'One  of  your  Oldest  SuWribjrs”  (a  correspondent,  who  thus  sipis 
himself,  say.i  he  lias  withdrawn  his  sub'criptioii  because  of  the  non- 
iuserlicvn  of  a tetter  on  the  Clerk-of- Works  iiuestion,  wntien  by  a 
friend  of  his,  We  are  very  soiry  ; but,  If  we  were  to  print  all  the 
letters  sent  to  us.  we  should  soon  have  no  subscribers  at  all.  We 
roust  put  up  with  it).-A  Conutry  Builder  (apply  to  Jenkts.  Qre.at 
Rosaell-streetl.-S.  S.-Flre  Clay  (several  letters  received).- W.  P.- 
Prestonlensis.-W.  K.  M.-A  Preston  Manufacturer  -A.  F.-Imivlret 
(if  be  has  m- 1 agreed  to  pay  fees,  the  employer  Is  11  -ble).— X.  Y-  1. 
(there  It  no  such  offlce).-M.  T.-T.  F,.  K.-C.  G.-J.  B.  W.-Caleb 
Chceklsss.-G.  F.  B.-R.  B.  E.— A.  U.  (any  member  of  the  Institute 
will  show  him  a list  of  the  members.  The  letters  In  iiuestion  are  not 
those  of  the  Insfitute).-G.  G.-J.  A.  M.  (apply  to  a respectable 
boilder).-S.  S.  (received). 


Tosi-office  Orders  and  Remittances  should  le 
made  -payable  to  Mr.  Morris  R.  Coleman. 
Adaertisements  cannot  le  received for  the  current 

weel-'^  issvp,  latir  than  FIVE  o’clock,  p.W., 
on  Thursday. 

'NOTICE. — All  Communications  respect- 
inq  Advertisements,  Subscriptions,  i^e.,  shoitld  be 

7 t 1 J ^ Cl  mV  * T1..I,  t.'..  t.  ..M  r.P  / Jj  ..  7?.y  I in en* 


addressed  to  “ The  Publisher  of  the  Builder, 
No.  1,  York-sireet,  Covent-garden.  All  other 
Communications  should  be  addressed,  to  the 
"Editor,”  and  NOT  to  the  "Publisher.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


M 


R.  WILLIAM  ELLISON, 

ARCHITECT  and  C0N9ITI.TINQ  SURVEYOR, 

OFFICES 

19,  FENCHURCH.BniIJJINOS.  FENCHURCH-STREET.  E.C. 


TO  ARCHiTECI.S  AND  9TTRVIJYORS. 

A PRACTICE  or  PARTNERSHIP 

l\.  W.ANTKD  to  PURCHASE,  by  a Gentleman  of  active  hutlnefs 
batilts.and  of  some  yeil-s’slaiidiiig  in  tlie  profeMSlon,  w!i<>  is  anxinust  i 
enlarge  his  present  connectioiia.  All  ciumnunicatloni  will  be  strictly 
confidential.— Address. NEMO,  Atohley's  Architectural  Library,  Great 
Russell  street,  Bloomsbury. 


TO  PARENT.?  AND  GUARDIANS. 

A BUILDER  in  the  country  (having 

extensive  public  works  in  hand)  has  a VACANCY  for  an 
indoor  APPRENTICE.- Apply,  sUling  age  and  pi'emluin,  to  Mr. 
JAMES,  Office  of  " Tha  Builder." 


, A N ARCHITECT  and  SURVEYOR, 

r\  residing  a short  distance  fi'om  London,  has  a VACANCY  in 
hU  Office  for  an  IMPEOV'ER.-Apidy,  by  letter  only,  to  M.  B.  Jle.-sn-, 


01.  Londuo-wall,  London,  B C. 


M 


ARBLE  TRAD  E.— TRAVELLER 


. WANTED.— To  penona  of  gentlemanly  address,  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  bUHiness.  good  salary  and  liberal  coinmlKsiun  would 
be  given. — Apply,  statlug  previous  employment  and  experience,  by 
letter  only,  pre-pnid,  to  MILlA  i CO.  79,  Cannon-street,  W, 


TO  PARENT.?  AND  GUARDIANS, 

OUT-D00R  APPRENTICE  WANTED, 

In  Kn  old-established  business,  where  athorough  knowledge  of 
gas  engineering,  gu-fltilng,  brass-flulshing,  smith's  and  other  work, 
may  be  acquired.  Premium  501.— Address,  B.  & H.  Office  of  "The 
Builder," 


TO  LOCKSMITHS,  BELLHANGERS, 

BEABSFOUNDEB8,  ic. -WANTED,  a First-Class  General 
LOCKSMITH  ; also  an  experienced  BELLHANQER,  who  understands 
OaB-flttliigB,  Hot-Wator  Apparatus,  ic.  die.  j also  a BRAS3FOUNDER, 
■who  must  be  a thorough  good  general  workman,  understand  Pattern 
Making.  Hinges,  Bell  Work,  Meilheval  Work,  and  the  trade  in  all  its 
branches.  No  one  need  apply  but  meu  who  can  work  themselves, 
luperintend  other  workmen,  in.struct  apprentices,  and  understand 
drawings,  4c,  Also,  several  APPRENTICES  WANTED,  to  the  above 
different  branches,  and  Key  Making.— Address,  by  letter  only,  stating 
age.  where  aud  how  long  employed,  wages  expected,  and  all  other 
partlcul^,  to  C.  S,  Messrs.  W.  U.  Smith  * Son,  33,  Union-street, 


Hlrmlngham. 


ANTED,  a good  Practical  PLUMBER, 

T T one  willing  to  fill  up  his  time  'with  glazing.  Constant  em- 
ployment,—Apply,  stating  age.  4c.  to  Mr.  R.  LOVELL,  Plumber. 
Glazier,  4c.  8t.  John's  Bridge,  Wells,  Somersetshire. 


"Yy ANTED,  in  a Builder’s  Office,  an  expe- 

y f ^ rienced  CLERK,  Unexceptionable  references  required  as  t< 
1 ability.— Address,  slating  age  and  salary  required  U 

lea.  WAlliniy.atraot  W fi  ' 


WANTED,  a MEASURING  CLERK, 

I T one  accustomed  to  measure  beavy  excavations  and  hHct. 


work.  Must  be  a good  accountant  and  draughUmau.  None  need 
apply  who  cannot  produce  first-clsas  testimonials  from  l.ast  emnlover 
AddresB,undercover,toA.Z,Officeof"The  Builder"  * ' 


-w-TT-  i -aTm-r?^  PLUMBERS  AND  OLAZIERa 

WANTED,  a good  WORKING  FORE- 


thA  manage  a business.  Must  thoroughly  understand 

the  Tliree  Branches,  and  be  a good  writer  and  graiuer  He  will  b» 
requlr^  to  keep  the  books,  and  be  capable  of  ^vEtlmatos  Thf 


^ TO  BUILDERS. 

WANTED,  a SITUATION  as  BOOK- 

f T KEEPER.  DRAUGHTSMAN,  and  GENERAL  ASSISTANT 
Address,  W.  W.  Hampton's  Coffee-houle,  Ivy-lane,  E.G 


WANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT 

JUNIOR  ASSISTANT,  in  an  ARCHITECT'S 
Address.  H.  S.  P.  Office  of  ■'  The  Euilder."  OFFICE.- 


TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS.  AND  BUILDERS. 

TIT  ANTED,  a SITUATION,  by  a rapid 

VV  DRAUGHTSMAN;  good  at  figures  and  accounts,  accustomed 

to  the  general  practice  nf  an  archUeot’s  or  surveyor's  office.  Aged  2u 
Good  references. -Addi-ess,  C.  G.  M.  15,  Brcckuock-street,  Camden 
New  Town.  N.W. 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

Ut7 ANTED,  by  the  Advertiser,  a SITUA- 

VV  TION  as  JUNIOR  CLERK.  Can  make  working  drawings, 

square  dimensions,  4c.  undeinlauds  surveying  and  levelling,  and  Is 
well  up  in  general  office  routine.  First-class  teslimouials.  Moderate 
salary.-Address,  M.  C.  General  Post-office,  Birmingham. 

TO  MANUFACTURERS  AND  MILLERS. 

JUrANTED,  by  a practical  MILLWRIGHT 

VV  and  Engineer,  a SITUATION  in  .a  Mill  or  Factory  of  any 
description,  to  Uke  the  charge  and  repairs  of  a ateam-engine  and  ma- 
chinery. gearing  and  pattern  making  included.  The  advertiser  has 
hatl  great  experience  in  all  the  ai>ove  branches,  and  can  give  satisfac- 
tory references.  - Address,  W.  B.  care  of  F.  A J.  Green,  Booksellers 
and  Stationers,  Wareham.  Dorset. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  SURVEYORS,  F-STATE  AGPNT3.  ftc. 

ANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  with 

V V either  of  the  above,  in  or  near  London,  for  three  or  four  days 
a week.  The  advertiser  U a good  draughtsman,  accustomed  to  pre- 
pare  finished,  working,  and  dHtall  drawings,  survey  land  and  houses, 
take  levels.  Ac— Address,  C.  10,  Orchard-terrace,  Pembury-road, 
Lower  Clapton.  N.E. 

Tn  ARCHITECIR.  SURVEYORS,  OR  BUILDERS. 

TJTANTED,  an  ENGAGEMENT  (town  or 

VV  country)  as  ASSISTANT  or  CLERK  of  WORKS,  Qualifica- 
tions : suiTpyliig,  levelling,  estimating,  alistracting  ; a neat  drauglds- 
niaii  and  good  acconntmit.  Salary  moder.ate.— Address,  ZETA,  Office 
of  " The  Builder." 

TO  LAND  AGENTS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

rpHE  Aflvertiser,  who  has  served  his  articles 

J with  a land  agent  and  surveyor,  iiud  can  he  wall  recommended, 
is  desirous  of  an  ENGAGEMENT  in  a good  office  of  geiier.U  hiiaine's. 
Salary  not  so  much  an  object  as  nn  opiiDriiinilv  of  being  well  and 
ftilly  employed, — Address,  E.  D.  Post-office,  Worksop,  Notts. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  IRONMONGERS. 

rnHE  Advertiser,  a fjood  practical  Acconnt- 

1 ant,  is  desirous  of  giving  OCCASIONAL  ASSISTANCE  after 
six  p.in,  in  posting  up  hooks  and  making  out  accounts,  Ac.  at.  a mode- 
r.aie  remuneration.  Referetice.H  if  required. — Address.  W.  G.  care  of 
Mr.  Shepard,  111,  Upper  North-idace,  Gray's-inn  road,  W.C. 

TO  CIVIL  ENGINEF.RS. 

rpriE  Advertiser,  aged  33,  is  open  to  an 

ENGAGEMENT,  having  hail  considerablB  experience  on  rail- 
ways, water,  ami  sewerage  works.— Address,  WM.  F.  ROWELL, 
Lanchester,  near  Durham. 

TO  BUILDERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

■GUILDERS’  AOCOUNTS.~A  SUR- 

f>  VEYOR  of  great  exi>erienee  in  Bnlldera'  Accounts,  has  now 
some  TIME  DISENGAGED  to  Mea-sure  and  Make  up,  or  to  Make  up 
from  the  Books.  Is  also  well  i/rHctised  in  tha  Arrangement  of  Dis- 
puted Accouuis.  References,  Ac.  4c. — Address,  C.  R.  B.  18  Cardington- 
street,  Hampetrod-roivd. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  who  has  been  five  years 

Iv.  in  the  office  of  his  father,  an  architect  in  the  provinces,  is 
desirous  of  IMPROVING  himself  in  London.  Has  been  accustomed 
to  the  various  duties  of  an  office.  Salary  no  object — Address,  J.  S. 
10,  Durhani-place,  Notllng-hlll. 

A GOOD  MECHANIC,  accustomed  to  the 

/ \ superintendence  of  Allcrations  and  General  Kep.airs,  is  desir- 
ous of  EMPLOYMENT  under  an  Architect  or  Surveyor.— Address, 
BETA,  Office  of  " The  Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A COMPETENT  ASSISTANT,  of  18  years’ 

ATL  experience,  U In  WANT  of  n SITUATION.  Ui'derstonds 
every  kind  of  iietxpertivc,  working  drawing,  mid  detail,  and  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  Gothic. — Address,  B.  L.  10,  St.  Tlioma.s. 
street,  Islington,  K. 

TO  CARPENTERS  AND  BUILDERS. 

A YOUNG  MAN,  ajjed  21  Years,  wishes 

i~\  lo  ARTICLE  himself  for  THREE  Y'EARS.  Having  had  four 
years'  practical  experience,  he  wishes  to  finish  his  trade.  Good  re- 
ferences.—Address,  A.  B.  8.  Brewer-street,  Goswell-road. 

TO  ARCHITECTS,  Ac. 

A THOROUGHLY  qualified  and  expe- 

XA_  rienced  ASSISTANT  is  OPEN  to  an  ENGAGEMENT,  in  town, 
to  undertake  the  Manageineiit  of  an  Office.  Well  versed  in  the 
various  styles.  Good  perspective  draughh’man  and  colourist.— Ad- 
dress, A.  IC  121,  Allxany-itreet,  Regent’s-park. 

A YOUNG  Married  Man  wishes  to  obtain 

A\-  a conslinit  SITUATION  in  the  country  os  a THREE-BRANCH 
HAND,  Plumber,  Grainer,  Ac.— Address,  W.  Q.  Avenue  Cottages, 
Erith,  Kent. 

A N Architect's  Assistant  requires  a RE- 

AA-  ENGAGEMENT.  Can  prepare  working  drawings  and  iier- 
apectlves,  and  has  a good  knowledge  of  office  routine,  ^tlifootory 
references  will  be  given.-Address,  H.  GOODHUGH,  1,  Clifford’s  Inu. 
Fleet-street,  E.C. 

TO  BUILDERS. 

ANTED,  by  an  Architect’s  Assistant,  an 

T V ENGAGEMENT  In  a Builder's  Office.  Is  a good  druughts- 
man,  and  has  a knowledge  of  quantities.— Address,  HOVENDEN 
Office  of  ’’  The  Builder." 

TO  ARCHITECTS. 

A N oxperiencefi  DRAUGHTSMAN,  more 

I\.  particularly  acquainted  with  Gothic  Architecture,  and  possess- 
ing a good  knowledge  of  design,  perspective  colouring,  and  the  usual 
office  duties,  is  at  present  DISENGAGED.— Address,  L K.  Post-office 
Bath.  ’ 

TO  JOURNEYMEN  PLUMBERS. 

A GOOD  practical  plumber,  one 

X\.  who  understands  plain  painting  and  glazing  m.ay  have  con- 
sUiit  EMPLOYMENT  by  applying  lo  W.  llAWKES,  Plumber  and 
Builder,  Braintree,  Essex.  A good  character  Indisjiensable. 

TLLUMINATION.— BOXES  of  COLOURS 

_L  and  MATERIALS ; Outlines;  Inlng's  Manual  on  the  subject; 
and  every  requlsite.-WINSOR  4 NEWTON,  38,  Rathbone-place, 
London.  *•  > 

TVEAWING  MODELS. — J.  D.  HARD- 

ISG'S,  complete  in  hard  wood,  1/.  11s.  6d.  — WIN90R  4 

N bW  TON , 38,  lUthboDB-place,  London,  and  all  Artists’  Colourmen. 

[Dec.  21,  1861. 


TO  BUILDERS,  PLUMBERS,  Ac. 


4V  7.\J  tUL/Cj..,..,  * 4,  4- 

WANTED,  by  a THREE -BRANCH 

TT  hand,  a CONSTANT 


Ai.'-  SITUATION.  Is  thoroughly  nenuaintod 

with  jobbing.  A good  reference  if  required —Addreaa  V T I 
storne-itreet,  St,  John'e-street-road.  E.  J.  1.  Raw- 


■U  ODELL  & CO,  8,  BATH-STREET,  CITY- 

ri"  *4  52**  Gmfton-inews.  Pltzray-aquare,  continue  to 

execute  I^D  GLAZING  FOR  CHURCHES.  Chapels,  4c.  In  quarry 
or  geometrical  i^tterns,  at  the  LOWEST  PRICES.  Estlmate.s  and 
patterns  fomaided,  ou  application,  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

^ Leads,  37s.  per  cwt.  for  cash.  All 

orders  for  lead  to  ho  sent  to  12,  Grafton-mews,  FiUroy-square. 


IV/rR.  W.  FORD,  Consulting  Brick,  Tile,  am 

LiJ.  Pottery  Engineer.  Sonthborough,  near  Klngstonon-Tliaroe: 
Surrey  (Office,  27,  Aldersgate-atreet,  City,  E.C.),  respectfully  inforra 
noblemen,  gentlemen,  catato  agents,  and  others,  ih.at  be  TEST 
CLAYS,  Iroustoiies,  Limestones,  and  other  Minerals,  and  sends  spec; 
mens  of  same  to  any  part  ; supplies  engines,  brick,  tile,  and  drait 
pipe  mM;blueB,  pug-mills,  travelling  pans  and  crushing  roller 
plungers  for  washing  foul  clays ; he  erects  brickworks,  potteries,  an 
kilns  ou  a new  and  improved  principle,  itachines  and  workme 
always  ready,  and  sent  to  any  port  of  the  globe. 


TO  BE  SOLD,  200,000  of  good  REB 

BRICKS.  They  can  he  delivered  at  any  station  on  Colne  Valley 
Bistern  Counties,  or  Eastern  Union  railways. — For  price,  4c,  applj 
to  Mr.  HILTON,  Slide  Hedingham,  Essex. 


F 


IRE  BRICKS,  LUMPS,  and  TILES,  o 

evoiy  description. 

JOHN  NEWTON  & CO. 


HONDURAS  WHARF,  74,  BANKSIDE,  f-'OUTHWARK,  S.E. 
Deg  to  solicit  the  patronage  of  Cimsumcrs,  Gas  CompaiJcB,  Eugiiieen 
Builders.  4c.  4c. 

Depot  for  Ramsay’s  Newcastle  Fire  Bricks,  Clay  Retorta.  Sanitary 
Pipes,  Chimney  Tops,  Dutch  Clinkers,  4c.  at  the  lowest  prices. 
Shipping  orders  executed  with  despatch. 


T EE  MOOR  FIRE-BRICKS.— These  Fire 

l_J  Bricks  have  been  found  superior  to  any  others  for  Gas,  Iroi 
Chemical,  and  Smelling  piirpoaes,  and  in  .iiiy  liu*ines.s  or  inanufac 
ture  where  au  intense  Ite-at  is  required. — For  testiinoniaU  and  ot.hei 
particulars,  apply  to  M.  J.  LAY,  at  the  Company's  Office,  -1,  Feu-court 
Fenchurch-street,  E.C. 


FAURABILITY  of  GUTTA  PEEOHA 

TUBING.— Many  inquiries  h.-iving  been  made  as  to  the  Dura 


, rjuirles  h.iviiig  h 

bitUy  of  Gutla  Percha  Tubing,  the  Oulta  I’crclia  Company  li 
»ure  ill  giving  iiuhlicity  to  the  following  letter  FROM  SIR  RAVMDNl' 
JARVIS,  Bart.  VENTNOR,  laLE  of  WIGH'l'.-Second  Tertlmoiiinl 
" March  loth,  1852,— In  reply  to  yuur  loiter  received  tills  morning 
respecting  the  Gulta  I’orcha  Tubing  for  Pump  Service,  I can  stall 
with  imicli  satuifiictiun,  it  answers  perfectly.  Many  huilileix  am 
other  persons  have  lately  exuuiiiied  it,  and  there  is  nut  tlie  1eus 
apparent  ditl'erencc  since  the  first  laying  down,  now  sevend  years,  am 
I am  lufornied  that  U is  to  he  adopted  geueraliy  in  the  houses  that  an 
being  ersoted  here." 

N.B.  From  thU  tislIiuQuial  it  will  he  Kcn  that  the  CORI103IVI 
WATER  of  the  ISLE  of  WIGIfT  has  no  eSect  on  Qutta  Perebt 
Tubing. 

THE  GUTTA  PERCHA  COMPANY,  PATENTEES, 
IS.WUARF-RO^VD,  CITA'-KOAD.  LONDON. 


YEHTILATION— .PURE  AIR. 


EXTERNAL  WALL. 

With  single  pulley,  from  Gs  each  ; with  leading  pulley,  from  6s.  Gd. 

These  Ventilators  are  arranged  so  that  tne  requi-lte  quantity  of  ah 
may  be  aclmitled  for  the  due  ventilation  of  an  apartment  without  tUi 
elightesC  draught  being  felt  by  the  occupants ; and  as  they  are  placet 
lu  the  external  wall,  their  action  is  not  Impeded  when  the  house  li 
closed  for  the  evening,  at  which  time  a constant  kiipply  of  fresh  air  ii 
most  requii-ed.-HAYWARD,  BROTHERS,  sole  Maiiufticturere,  111 
and  116,  Union-street,  Borough,  Lomlon  ; and  of  all  respectable  Iron' 
mongers,  Bulldei's.  4c, 


► 0 L 0 N C E A U and  L I M M E B 

ASPHALTE. 


ESTABLISHED 


For  covering  Flat  Roofs,  Paving  ami  Flooring  of  every  description 
esiiecially  In  places  snhjecl  to  damp  and  vermin,  llils  Aspliiilte  ii 
now  exieusively  used  for  paving  Stables  (as  shown  above),  the  abseuci 
of  joints  preventing  the  generation  of  iiinmniiia.  For  Estimates  ant 
Prices.  4c.  4c.  apply  to  JuIlN  PiLKINGTON,  15,  Fish-strccl-hLU 
London.  E.C. 

Country  Builders  supplied  with  Asphalte  in  Bulk  for  covering 
Footinga,  Baru  Floors,  &o.  with  instructions  to  lay  it  down. 


'OHN  HERBERT  & SON 

MODELLERS,  4c. 

42,  PARKER-STREET,  DRURY-LANE. 

Comices,  Centre  Flowera,  Shop-front  Trusses,  &c. 
FIRST-RATE  WORK  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 


G 


AS  BREEZE,  put  on  board  Barges  in  tin 

River,  and  the  Regent  Canal.  For  price  and  temis,  apply  to 
MEESON  & CO.  8.  George-yard,  Louibiii-d-street,  E C. 


JENNINGS’S  SHOP-SHUTTER  SHOE 

^ SHOP  SHUTTERS  are  SHOD  and  SECURED  by  tho  ab^Jj* 


pi  buur  oiiuimnis  are  anun  auu  cic.c,cjivc,u  oy  enu  auuve.a 
HALF  THE  COST  OF  THE  UNSIGHTLY  AND  DESTllUCT'IV] 
SHUTTER  BAR,  Shops  referred  to  in  every  public  street  in  Londoa 
When  ordering  the  above,  send  FINISHED  THICKNESS  of 
Shutters,  and  the  way  they  go  up. 

Sold  by  all  Ironmongers,  and  the  Inventor, 

GEORGE  JENNINGS. 

Sanitary  and  Engineering  Depot,  Holland-atreet, 
Blockfriars-road. 


GAS  COMPANIES,  GASFITTERS,  AND  PLUMBERS  C.\N  RE 
SUPPLIED  WITH 

QCOTT’S  NEW  PATENT  LEATHER 

O WASHERS,  for  union-joints,  high-pressure  water-taps,  an 
Bcrew-joluta  in  general,  at  38.  per  thousand,  in  J,  i,  j,  and  1 incl 
diameters.  As  "time  Is  money,"  when  rightly  employed,  th 
Patentee  remarks  that  a considerable  saving  le  ensured  by  haviu 

Washers  always  at  hand,  ready  cut,  in  every  size,  an 
sorted  thicknesses,  ensuring  an  exact  fit  without  any  TRIMMINI 
after.— Manufactured  only  by  the  Patent  S.  L,  B.  Clompauy,  Woi 
cpster.  and  supplied  to  tha  Trad©  by  all  Wholesale  Factors  am 
Warehouses. 


Tracing  and  drawing  papers.- 

WATERLOW’S  TRANSPARENT  TRACING  PAPEP.S. 
LEON'S  ENDLESS  FRENCH  TRACING  PAPERS. 
ENDLESS  TRACING  LINEN  AND  CLOTH. 

WHATMAN'S  DRAWING  PAPERS  and  CARTRIDGES. 
ENDLESS  DRAWING  CARTRIDGES.  51  INCHES  WIDE. 
MOUNTED  DRAWING  PAPERS  ALWAYS  READY. 
WILLIAMSON'S  SECTIONAL  LINES  for  ENGINEERS. 
WATERLOW  4 SONS, 

WHOLESALE  and  EXPORT  STATIONERS 
(Contractors  with  her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office,  and  the  principal 
Railway  Companies  in  England). 

London-wali,  andParliament-street,  London.  Samples  sent  free. 
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Glasgov) : Histoi-y  and  Progress. 

LASGOW  is  a place  we  ap- 
proach with  that  sort  of 
reluctance  which  a land- 
scape painter  might  feel 
at  undertaking  a subject 
that  is  too  large  for  his 
canvass.  To  take  in  the 
whole  would  be  impossi- 
ble : to  select  the  best 
points  is  difficult.  Never- 
theless, we  have  considered 
• it  due  to  the  great  com- 
mercial city  which,  in  the 
progress  of  our  Inquiry, 
we  have  now  undertaken 
to  describe,  to  give  a some- 
what full  account  of  its 
condition.  It  is  not  often 
we  shall  meet  with  so  con- 
spicuous an  example  of 
those  extremes  of  pros- 
perity and  misery  which 
all  political  writers,  from 
Montesquieu  toDeToeque- 
ville,  agree  in  pronouncing  the 
most  painful  feature  of  our  modern 
civilization. 

The  Roman  province  of  Valentia 
possessed  a fort  near  the  wall  of  Antoninus,  on  the 
river  Clyde,  which  in  all  probability  constituted 
the  parent  stock  of  the  city  of  Glasgow.  About 
)ne  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  Romans  had 
inally  abandoned  the  British  Islands,  a certain 
iisciple  of  Saint  Servan  the  Culdee,  named 
Mungo,  planted  near  this  spot  a Christian  church, 
where,  after  performing  numerous  miracles,  and 
suffering  many  viscissitudes,  he  died,  and  was 
buried  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  601.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  most  powerful  and  splendid 
archiepiscopal  see  in  Scotland. 

After  the  death  of  St.  Mungo,  the  country  was 
overrun  with  what  an  early  historian  (MeUre),  de- 
scribes as  heathenism  and  barbarity.  But  this  lan- 
guage would  seem  to  be  too  strong.  The  valley  of 
the  Clyde  at  this  period  was  inhabited  by  a race  of 
ancient  Britons  who,  as  Venerable  Bede  tells 
us,  constituted  themselves  into  an  independent 
kingdom.  From  those  barbarous  tribes  and  that 
infant  church  sprang  at  least  three  of  the  earliest 
and  most  successful  propagators  of  Christianity — 
St.  Patrick,  the  apostle  of  the  Irish;  St.  Ninian, 
the  apostle  of  the  Piets;  and  St.  Columba,  the 
apostle  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders.  There  occurs 
here  a blank  in  the  history  of  500  years.  It  was 
nob  till  the  reign  of  King  David  the  First,  that  a 
cathedral  was  built,  which  was'richly  endowed  by 
that  monarch  and  consecrated  in  his  presence 
with  great  splendour  and  pomp,  on  the  7th  of 
July,  1136. 

This  early  cathedral  was  destroyed  by  fire 
within  a period  of  forty  years  after  its  consecra- 
tion. But  Joceline,  abbot  of  the  Cistercian  monas- 
tery of  Melrose,  who  was  now  elevated  to  the 
bishopric,  devoted  the  labours  of  a long  life  to 
re-building  it  on  a new  and  extended  plan.  He 
invoked  aid  from  the  pious  all  over  Europe,  and 
bis  appeal  met  with  so  generous  a response  that 
the  present  beautiful  crypt  was  consecrated  in  the 
year  1197,  on  the  octave  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.  The  merit  has  also  been  assigned  to  Joceline 
of  having  built  the  superincumbent  choir  and 
lady  chapel.  But  recent  researches  have  shown* 
that  these  were  only  commenced  by  him,  and 
were  completed  by  his  successors.  Nevertheless, 


the  honour  belongs  to  him  of  being  the  founder 
of  the  present  cathedral ; for  it  has  been  well 
ascertained  that  no  part  of  the  previous  structure 
remains  above  ground.  Joceline  went  back  to 
Melrose,  where  he  died  in  peace  in  the  year  1199. 

This  ecclesiastical  edifice  was  destined  to  be  the 
nucleus  of  a great  commercial  city,  and  the  parent 
of  a renowned  university.  We  shall  not  recount 
here  its  altered  fortunes  during  the  troubles  of  the 
Reformation;  how  narrowly  it  escaped  destruction; 
and  how  long  its  beauties  were  disfigured.  The  last 
of  the  long  line  of  spiritual  princes  who  held  do- 
minion in  Glasgow  was  James  Beatoun,  a nephew 
of  the  celebrated  cardinal  of  St.  Andrew’s.  In  the 
year  1560  he  quietly  retired  into  France,  carrying 
with  him  the  whole  treasures  and  costly  ornaments 
of  the  cathedral ; and,  what  was  of  greater  value, 
the  chartulary  and  archives  of  the  see,  from  the 
earliest  period.  These  valuable  manuscripts  were 
fortunately  discovered,  and  restored  by  the  vener- 
able Abbe  Maepherson,  of  the  Scotch  College  in 
Paris,  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  ; and 
have  been  given  to  the  world  in  our  own  times 
under  the  superintendence  of  one  of  the  most 
learned  of  the  Scottish  antiquaries.* 

The  history  of  the  university  we  must  pass  with- 
out notice,  although  the  field  is  tempting ; and  with 
regard  to  the  city,  we  shall  just  point  out  the  sages 
of  its  municipal  development.  William  the  Lion 
constituted  the  hamlet  into  a burgh  or  barony  about 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  Sixty  years  later 
the  burgesses  acquired  the  privilege  of  trading  in 
Lennox  and  Argyle.  In  the  year  1450  it  was 
erected  into  a royal  burgh.  But  the  right  of 
appointing  magistrates  still  lay  with  the  bishop, — 
a right  which  was  claimed  by  the  family  of  Lennox 
long  after  the  Reformation.  It  was  not  until  the 
year  1690,  when  the  Scottish  Parliament  ratified 
a charter  of  William  and  Mary,  which  gave  the 
city  the  power  of  choosing  its  own  magistrates  as 
freely  as  Edinburgh  or  any  other  royal  burgh, 
that  Glasgow  emerged  from  its  long  end>jrance 
of  ecclesiastical  domination. 

Glasgow,  like  London,  has  more  than  once  been 
purified  by  tire.  But  in  the  year  1653  a tre- 
mendous conflagration  burst  out,  which  ravaged 
the  city  for  eighteen  hours,  and  destroyed  two- 
thirds  of  the  houses.  A new  city  then  rose  upon 
its  ashes — a city  which  seems  to  have  excited  the 
astonishment  and  admiration  of  all  contemporary 
travellers.  In  “ The  Perfect  Politician,”  a publica- 
tion of  1658,  it  is  described  as  built  on  a pleasant 
site,  with  a river  navigable  for  small  boats ; 
possessing  streets  more  clean  and  houses  more  neat 
than  those  of  Edinburgh.  A still  higher  compli- 
ment is  paid  by  one  Franck,  an  English  tourist, 
in  his  “Northern  Memoirs,”  published  about  the 
same  time,  and  which  is  quoted  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  as  a proof  that  commerce  had  already 
brought  wealth  to  Glasgow,  and  along  with  that 
a greater  attention  to  the  decencies  and  conveni- 
ences of  life.  In  the  “ Short  Account  of  Scot- 
land,” published  in  1689,  Glasgow  is  described  as 
a place  of  great  extent  and  good  situation,  bounded 
with  stately  buildings,  mostly  new,  and  some  with 
piazzas  under  them.  Even  Captain  Burt,  in  his 
celebrated  “ Letters  from  the  North  of  Scotland,” 
(1725) — a book  which  Lord  Macaulay  makes  so 
much  use  of  in  his  description  of  the  Highlands — 
tells  us  that  Glasgow  is  the  prettiest  and  most 
uniform  town  be  ever  saw,  and  that  he  believes 
there  is  nothing  like  it  in  Britain.  But  Daniel 
De  Foe  furnishes  the  crowning  compliment  in  his 
“ Tour  in  Scotland”  (1727).  He  tells  us  that 
Glasgow  is  “ a large,  stately,  and  well-built  city. 
The  houses  are  all  of  stone,  and  generally  uniform 
in  height.  The  lower  stories  stand  on  vast  square 
Doric  columns  with  arches.  In  a word,  ’tis  one 
of  the  cleanliest,  most  beautiful,  and  best-built 
cities  in  Great  Britain.”  Thirty  years  later, 
another  writer,  whose  fame  is  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  author  of  “ Robinson  Crusoe,”  almost  re- 
echoes his  sentiments.  Humphrey  Clinker,  who 


‘ See  Pagan’s  “ History  of  the  Cathedral  of  Glasgow.’ 


• See  the  " Registrura  Episcopalus  Gtasgaensis,' 
printed  by  Mr.  Cosmo  Inncs,  for  the  Maitland  Club. 


visited  Glasgow  in  bis  peregrinations,  describes 
the  streets  as  well  paved,  clean,  straight,  and 
spacious;  there  was  a stately  atone  bridge,  of 
seven  arches,  across  the  river,  and  30,000  inha- 
bitants in  the  town. 

We  must  now  say  a few  words  respectiug  its 
commerce.  At  the  period  of  Union,  in  1704,  the 
commerce  of  Glasgow  was  such  as  would  excite 
the  contempt  of  a modern  fishing  village  in 
Sutherlandshire.  In  the  year  1657,  Commissioner 
Tucker  reported  to  the  Government,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  colliers,  all  the  inhabitants 
were  traders.  Some  went  to  Ireland  with  smiddy 
coals,  in  open  boats  of  from  four  to  ten  tons ; some 
went  to  France  with  herrings,  coals,  and  woollen 
cloth ; and  some  went  to  Norway  for  timber. 
The  mercantile  genius  of  the  people,  he  added, 
was  strong,  but  it  was  checked  and  kept  under 
by  the  shallowness  of  their  river.  The  Treaty  of 
Union  admitted  the  Glasgow  merchants  to  equal 
privileges  with  the  merchants  of  the  south  respect- 
ing the  trade  with  the  colonies;  and  the  effect  of 
this  was,  that  Glasgow  soon  absorbed  a large 
share  of  the  colonial  trade.  The  Virginia  mer- 
chants could  boast,  in  the  year  1715,  of  fifteen 
large  vessels  in  the  tobacco  trade;  indeed,  they 
exercised  so  much  perseverance  and  overcame  so 
many  obstacles,  that  the  city  became  the  great 
emporium  of  tobacco  in  this  country.  Tobacco  con. 
tinned  to  be  the  staple  of  Glasgow  commerce  down 
to  the  period  of  the  American  War. 

Those  Virginia  traders,  like  the  sugar  refiners 
of  Bristol  in  the  seventeenth  century,  were 
the  nabobs  of  the  City;  and  traces  of  their 
wealth  and  magnificence  are  still  abundantly 
visible.  “It  was  their  custom,”  we  are  told  by 
an  intelligent  writer,  “ to  assemble  at  cer- 
tain hours  of  the  day  on  a privileged  walk, 
arrayed  in  scarlet  cloaks  and  busby  wigs ; where 
they  strutted  about  with  as  much  assumed  dig- 
nity as  that  of  a Venetian  merchant  when  pacing 
the  Rialto.”  Smollett,  whom  we  must  again 
quote,  furnishes  us  with  a description  of  one.  “ I 
conversed,”  he  says,  " with  Mr.  Glassford,  whom  I 
take  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  merchants  in 
Europe.  In  the  last  w.ar  he  is  said  to  have  had  at 
one  time,  of  his  own  property,  five-aud-twenty 
ships,  with  their  cargoes,  and  to  have  traded  for 
above  half  a million  sterling  in  the  year.” 

This  Virginia  trade  in  tobacco  was  succeeded  by 
the  Jamaica  trade  in  sugar  and  rum;  then  came 
in  their  order  the  East  India  trade,  the  American 
trade,  the  Australian  trade;  and,  finally,  the 
steam-packets  between  Glasgow  and  New  York, 
which,  at  this  moment,  we  believe,  form  the  most 
important  trade  of  which  the  city  can  boast. 

As  to  its  manufactures,  Glasgow  was  early  cele- 
brated for  its  weavers.  Daring  the  seventeenth 
century,  Glasgow  plaids  had  acquired  a certain 
celebrity ; and  the  readers  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  ex- 
quisite novel  of  “Rob  Roy”  will  remember  how 
Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  delighted  to  dwell  on  the  ex- 
traordinary qualifications  of  his  father  the  deacon. 
But  it  was  not  until  the  invention  of  Arkwright  bad 
given  an  impulse  to  the  cotton  trade,  that  Glasgow 
began  to  excel  in  that  great  branch  of  our  na- 
tional manufacture.  The  steam-engine,  too,  did 
good  service  in  the  city  of  its  nativity;  and  in 
fact,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
the  river  was  covered  on  both  sides  with  tho 
smoky  chimneys  and  dingy  buildings  which 
(to  its  infinite  disgrace)  distinguish  the  genius 
of  our  manufacturing  industry.  After  cotton, 
the  muslin  trade  is,  perhaps,  next  in  im- 
portance. Then  we  have  the  Turkey  red  fabrirs, 
celebrated  byMonteith;  and  after  that  an  in- 
finite variety  of  soft  goods.  The  chemical  works 
of  Glasgow  are  second  to  none  in  Europe.  Sul- 
phuric acid,  chloride  of  lime,  soda,  soap,  glass, 
earthenware,  all  kinds  of  pigments,  and  all  sorts 
of  manures  are  here  produced.  There  are  some 
distilleries  and  some  breweries.  In  no  other  city 
in  the  British  empire,  we  believe,  can  there  be 
found  a list  of  manufactures  so  multifarious. 
Bxtt  tbe  most  important  of  all  is  the  manufactm'c 
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of  iron.  Glasgow  produces  upwards  of  300,000 
tons  of  pig-iron  per  annum ; and  supports  be- 
tween Gartsherrie,  Eglinton,  Govan,  the  Clyde, 
Dundyvan,  and  other  works,  upwards  of  150 
furnaces.  How  this  iron  U manufactured  into 
steam-engines,  steam-ships,  iron  frigates,  cannon 
shot,  shells,  and  so  forth,  is  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  the  Builder;  and  we  shall  not  dwell  on 
the  subject. 

But  we  may  stay  for  a moment  to  point  out  the 
two  great  natural  causes  of  this  material  wealth. 
In  the  first  place,  we  must  mention  the  geological 
position.  Glasgow  is  situate  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  richest  quarter  of  that  great  central  coal 
basin  which  stretches  across  the  whole  of  Scot- 
land, from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Atlantic.  In 
this  district  the  most  important  group  of  rocks  is 
that  which  is  usually  classed  as  the  coal  forma- 
tion— that  is  to  say,  rocks  consisting  of  limestone, 
ironstone,  freestone,  coal,  and  clays.  The  workable 
ironstone  contains  from  27  to  45  percent,  of  pure 
metal.  The  “Blackband”  is  of  course  most  in 
request;  and  from  this  ore  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Scotch  pig-iron  is  smelted.  The  coal  Is  equally 
prolific;  the  very  shales  are  often  rich  in  bitu- 
men ; and  from  the  mines  of  Boghead  and 
Torbanehill  we  derive,  it  is  said,  our  principal 
supply  of  paraffine  oil.  The  fire  clay,  if  not 
equal  to  that  of  Staffordshire,  is  probably  not  far 
inferior.  But  the  sandstone  is  the  best  in  the 
country.  Whoever  has  observed  the  splendid 
building  materials  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh, 
will  have  seen  one  example  of  the  inexhaustible 
riches  of  this  central  coal  basin,  of  which  Glasgow 
is  the  entrep6t.  In  the  second  place,  Glasgow  is 
richly  indebted  to  its  geographical  position : It  is 
situate  on  the  banks  of  a great  navigable  river. 
Of  the  Clyde,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in 
other  language  than  that  of  admiration.  It  is  but 
the  fourth  river  in  Scotland  in  volume  of  fresh 
water,  and  the  third  in  length  of  course ; inferior 
to  the  Forth  or  Tay  in  Highland  scenery,  and  to 
the  Tweed  in  pastoral  beauty;  but  it  is  superior 
to  all  of  them  in  utility,  in  artificial  improvement 
in  manufactures,  in  commerce,  and  in  the  triumphs 
of  mechanical  genius. 

The  improvements  on  this  river  have,  we  must 
say,  been  conducted  on  a scale  of  unusual  magni- 
ficence. About  a century  ago  its  depth,  at  the 
point  where  the  Kelvin  discharges  into  its  channel, 
was  only  18  inches  at  low  water,  and  44  inches  at 
high  water'.  Its  course,  far  below  Dumbarton, 
abounded  in  shallow  lagoons,  interspersed  with 
low  islets  and  marshy  ground.  By  judicious 
engineering  operations,  spread  over  a series  of 
years,  accompanied  with  an  enormous  expendi- 
ture of  capital,  it  is  now  as  navigable  as  the 
Thames.  In  fact,  bv  dint  of  dredging,  cutting, 
excavating,  and  embanking,  to  the  tune  of  about 
a million  and  a half  sterling,  the  navigable 
depth  of  the  river  has  been  increased,  within 
the  last  - fifty  or  sixty  years,  from  3 feet  to 
20  feet ; and  the  revenue  from  3,000Z.  to 
90,000/.  per  annum.  The  Bromielaw  Harbour 
is  at  this  moment  practically  nothing  less  than 
half  a mile  of  excellent  docks — we  need  not  say 
how  crowded;  and  the  contrast  is  indeed  great 
between  the  small  fishing  sloops  and  Virginia 
traders  which  once  unloaded  their  treasures  on  the 
same  spot  where  now  floats  the  gigantic  iron 
steamer  and  the  merchantman  of  2,000  tons, 
which  constitute  the  honour  and  glory  of  the 
Clyde. 

In  our  next  article  we  shall  speak  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  water-supply,  and  the  drainage. 


THE  QUESTION  BETWEEN  LONDON  AND 
PARIS  IMPROVEMENTS. 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  previous  article  on  this 
subject,*  we  promised,  with  a view  to  the  truthful 
comparison  of  London  and  Paris,  to  elucidate  the 
statement  that  the  present  water  supply  of  Paris 
is  from  a river  receiving  the  contents  of  sewers. 

In  the  first  place,  considerable  portions  of 
Paris  are  not  supplied  from  the  Seine  at  all,  but 
* See  page  870,  ante.- 


from  other  sources.  Secondly,  the  only  large 
sewer  which  can  be  in  question  at  Chaillot,  that 
of  the  Rue  de  Ilivoli, — and  this  has  become  little 
more  than  a subsidiary  outfall, — is  not  exactly 
near  to  the  Chaillot  “intake,”  but  nearly  a mile 
from,  though  indeed  above,  it;  and  the  “intake” 
for  the  unfortunate  Montmartre  has  been  recently 
re-arranged  so  as  to  place  that  district  in  as 
favourable  circumstances  as  are  possible  till  the 
new  supply  for  all  Paris  be  finally  obt-iined.  The 
difference  between  the  statement  and  the  facts 
may  not  seem  great : it  is  well  however  to  he 
quite  correct.  Rivers  do  certainly  purify  them- 
selves in  their  course,  or  we  should  not  be  able  to 
drink  the  sewage,  filtered  though  it  be,  of  Wind- 
sor and  Reading, — not  to  mention  the  worse  case 
of  the  water  supplied  by  the  New  River  and 
East-London  Companies.  The  Seine,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  or  when  not  charged 
with  earthy  particles  from  the  Marne,  is  as  clear 
at  the  Pont-Royal,  as  is  the  Thames  at  Hampton  : 
for  the  matter  ejected  by  such  sewers  as  are 
not  intercepted,  is  different  to  that  of  the 
London  system;  and  though  what  is  objec- 
tionable, however  offensive  for  Montmartre, 
is  not  so  to  the  extent  supposed,  to  those  localities 
served  with  the  water  taken  at  Chaillot.  But 
how  long  is  it  since  we  were  taking  our  London 
supply  from  sources  vastly  more  polluted  than 
the  Seine  ? The  New  River  not  many  years  ago 
received  some  of  the  sewage  of  Hertford;  the 
Chelsea  Company  drew  their  supply  from  the 
river  Thames,  at  Chelsea  ; and  one  South  London 
Company  actually  drew  theirs  from  a spot  near 
to  Hungerford  Bridge;  and  great  mortality  was 
the  result.  A certain  brewery  when  last  we 
beard,  was  drawing  from  the  stream  still  lower 
down.  The  whole  proceeding  by  which  some 
years  back,  the  service  of  London  was  preserved 
to  the  companies,  was  a compromise  against 
which  we  then  protested;  and  of  which  the  pub- 
lished results  of  our  inquiries  in  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts of  London,  have  shown  results.  The  “con- 
stant service,”  and  the  disuse  of  water-butts 
seem  to  be  as  far  off  as  ever.  The  compromise 
was  excusable  only,  because  there  was  not  at  the 
time,  any  authority  for  the  whole  metropolis,  to 
be  entrusted  with  what  forms  the  business  of  the 
municipality  of  Paris.  It  is  now  said  that  mea- 
sures commensurate  with  the  wants  of  London, 
are  under  consideration.  Similar  measures  for 
the  service  of  Paris  are,  however,  far  advanced. 

Were  we  to  look  at  the  administration,  and 
state  of  the  law,  in  France,  relating  to  sanitary 
improvement,  we  should  find  much  that  would  he 
worthy  of  impartial  examination.  lu  Paris,  the 
power  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Prefect  of  Police, 
and  that  given  to  the  Municipal  Council  in  1850, 
by  the  “Loi  relative  a I’assainissement  des  Loge- 
meuts  Insalubres,”  is  in  each  case,  great;  and 
time  only  has  been  wanting  to  produce  the  results 
contemplated,  without  rendering  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  people  houseless.  One  of  the  fourteen 
articles  of  the  loi  enacts  that  an  architect  shall 
form  part  of  a commission  which  is  to  he  named 
by  each  municipal  council  of  France.  The  law 
permits  the  municipal  authority  to  interdict  pro- 
visionally, and  the  “ Conseil  de  Prefecture”  with 
the  authority  of  the  Conseil  d'Etat,  permanently, 
the  occupation  of  an  insalubrious  dwelling;  and 
protects  lessees  of  appartements  from  proceedings 
by  the  proprietor.  When  the  iusaluhrity  is  the  re- 
sult of  exterior  causes,  the  commune  is  permitted 
to  acquire  the  several  councctcd  properties,  and  to 
sell  again  those  portions  which  may  rest  outside  the 
boundaries  settled  on  for  the  new  constructions. 
This  is  uot  so  clearly  worded  as  the  “Decret  sur 
la  Grande  Voirie  de  Paris,”  dated  26th  of  March, 
1852,  which  is  we  suppose  what  was  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Tite,  aud  which  certainly  gives  an  ex- 
traordinary amount  of  power. 

One  of  tho  articles  allows  of  the  application  of 
the  decree  to  all  towns  making  demand  for  it.  It 
is  not  our  present  purpose  to  defend  this  decree, 
and  the  manner  of  its  application.  Both  the 
“ Conseil  d’ Hygiene  publique  et  de  la  Salubrite  ” of 
ihe  police,  aud  the  “ Commission  des  Logemenls 
Insalubres"  of  Paris  have  produced  excellent 
reports.  The  same  person,  Mr.  Triibuchet,  has 
been  secretary  for  both  boards.  There  is  never 
absence  of  the  services  of  architects.  There  are 
ten  or  a dozen  attached  to  the  police  alone.  They 
meet  at  the  Prefecture  every  Friday.  Utilization 
of  the  profession  is  the  French  system.  Those 
who  take  part  in  controversy  on  the  question  of 
advantage  of  a similar  system  hero,  are  welcome 
to  abundant  instances:  we  have  just  given  the 
least  remarkable  one  in  the  case  of  a public  de- 
partmeut.  One  of  the  recent  writers  already 
referred  to,  does  not  seem  at  all  aware  how  the 
facts  of  the  English  practice  contrast  with  those 


of  the  French-  For,  on  the  authority  of  the 
“ Revue  Municipale”  be  writes  ; “ The  purely 
speculative  nature  of  nearly  all  this  building  is 
further  proved  by  the  circumstance  that  out  of 
814  houses  built  in  1854  aud  1855,  only  354  were 
directed  by  architects ; the  rest  were  constructed 
by  the  contractors  themselves  on  their  own  plans 
to  sell  again.”  Well ! the  employment  of  archi- 
tects in  London  is  probably  less ; aud  the  results 
of  the  speculative  element,  iu  street  and  suburban 
architecture,  are  certainly  worse. 

It  is  because  this  professional  element  enters 
largely  into  the  arrangements  of  tho  Paris  works; 
because,  again  aud  in  a word,  there  is  plan  in 
what  is  done,  that  the  works  as  street-communi- 
cations and  health-promoters  are  on  the  lohole  so 
successful.  Where  one  of  the  recent  writers 
quotes  the  intended  prolongation  of  the  Boulevard 
St.  Germain,  as  instance  of  unnecessary  formation 
of  a line ; we  take  it  that  he  cannot  have  much 
knowledge  of  Paris  on  that  side  of  the  river. 
There  are  no  streets  in  the  capital  along  which 
omnibuses  pass,  narrower,  and  more  offensive  and 
dangerous  than  those  which  centre  at  the  “ bottle- 
neck ” of  the  Croix-Rouge,  and  some  of  these,  the 
Boulevard  will  greatly  relieve.  The  French  jour- 
nals say  that  somebody  is  ecrase  by  a vehicle  in 
the  Rue  du  Four,  every  day;  aud  there  is  not  a 
broad  street  in  the  quarter. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  go  into  the 
financial  part  of  the  question,  on  which,  however, 
we  could  say  much.  Since  this  article  was  first 
written,  the  Memoire"  of  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine  has  appeared ; and  twenty  columns  of  the 
“ Moniteur,"  full  of  figures  of  the  budget  for 
1862,  and  the  accounts  for  1860  and  1861,  require 
some  digestion,  even  by  our  French  contempo- 
raries. We  have  not  yet  seen  whether  the  ques- 
tion of  rents  is  touched.  But  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  in  all  one  reads  and  hears  about  tho 
French  crisis,  which  is  for  the  moment  a question 
independent  of  Paris,  very  little  is  now  promi- 
nently advanced  against  that  part  of  the  Govern- 
mental action  which  is  connected  with  public 
works.  The  real  channel  of  non-productive  out- 
going, the  army,  is  much  more  frequently  in- 
stanced. The  mere  occupation  of  Rome  has  cost 
on  the  lowest  estimate  nearly  seven  millions 
sterling;  several  items  of  outlay  being  not  in- 
cluded. What  the  Crimean  and  Italian  wars,  and 
the  Syrian  expedition,  cost;  and  what  is  the  con- 
stant outlay  on  the  military  and  naval  forces,  will 
probably  soon  be  told,  and  will  make  the  outlay 
on  Paris,  estimated  or  possible,  seem  insignificant 
and  quite  supportable  should  it  in  the  end  fall 
upon  the  State,  or  to  a greater  proportion  than  at 
present.  The  estimate  in  1858  was  180,000,000 
francs  (7,200,000/.),  or  120  millions  (4,800,000/.), 
to  be  provided  in  ten  years  by  tho  Municipality, 
and  60  millions  (2,400,000/.),  before  the  year 
1872  by  the  Government.  The  cost  of  such  works 
as  those  for  the  new  water-supply  is  not  here  in- 
cluded. The  money  is  borrowed,  the  interest 
being  paid  out  of  the  oe/m-duties.  It  seems 
clear  to  us  that  the  difficulty  has  been  found 
greater  than  expected,  and  that  this  has  led  to  the 
ready  acceptance  of  whatever  advantage  might  he 
gained  from  increased  value  of  properties.  Thus, 
proceedings  of  the  Municipality  in  the  direction 
last  alluded  to,  have  been  widely  blamed.  The 
amounts  claimed  for  compensation  have  been  very 
large.  In  order  that  the  unfavourable  side  of  the 
question  may  not  be  concealed,  let  us  give  some  of 
the  more  recent  pieces  of  experience,  which  are 
not  the  worst. 

Iu  the  case  of  property  required  for  the  Caserne 
Municipale  in  La  Cite,  the  jury  of  expropriation, 
iu  the  session  of  last  July,  decided  iu  forty-six 
cases  of  premises  in  the  Rues  de  la  Cite,  aux 
Ffeves,  de  la  Calandre,  and  de  Constantine,  aud 
the  Quai  du  Marche-Neuf.  The  cases  were  divided 
into  three  categories.  In  the  first  of  these,  12 
houses  or  properties,  the  sum  of  the  offers  by  the 
municipality  was  762,500  francs,  and  that  of  the 
demands  by  the  proprietors  1,337,656  francs.  The 
suui  of  the  different  amounts  allowed  by  the 
jury  was  1,057,000  francs.  In  the  secoud  cate- 
gory, 18  cases,  the  offers  amounted  to  1,064,200 
francs;  aud  the  demands  to  2,005,951  francs; 
whilst  the  amount  allowed  was  1,682,000  francs. 
In  the  third  category,  16  cases,  the  corresponding 
figures  were  899,500;  1,602,200;  and  1,204,400 
francs.  That  is  to  say  for  the  “ immeubles,”  or 
freeholds,  alone,  the  cost  will  be  157,736/.  in  place 
of  109,048/.  Besides  this  however  there  aro 
considerable  amounts  obtained  by  numerous  occu- 
piers of  apartments  aud»?places  of  business. 
Amongst  the  number  of  cases  decided  by  the 
jury,  a “marchaud  de  viu”  at  the  corner  of  the 
Rues  Constantine  aud  do  la  Cite,  having  years 
of  his  lease  to  run,  at  an  annual  rent  of  2,500 
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rancs  (lOOZ.).  ^as  offered  15,000  francs  (600^)j 
e demanded  61,400  francs  (2,576^.),  and  he  hud 
llowed  40,000  francs  (1.600Z.).  The  proprietor  of  a 
crSmerie,” — a term  implying;  at  Paris  a species  of 
estaurant,  or  cafe,  as  often  as  a milk-shop, — 
aving  IO-4-  years  of  a lease,  and  an  animal  rent 
f 3,900  franes  (156^.),  was  offered  20,000  francs 
300/.),  demanded  120,000  francs  (4,800/.),  and  bad 
llowed  40,000  francs  (1,600/.).  In  a second  case 
f a wine-shop,  the  remainder  of  lease  being  9^ 
cars,  and  the  annual  rent  1,330  francs  (53/.  4s.), 
he  offer  was  12,000  francs  (480/.),  the  demand 
9,000  francs  (1,560/.),  and  the  sum  allowed, 
0,000  francs  (1,200/.).  A baker  in  the  Rue  de  la 
/alandre,  with  a remainder  of  6f  years,  at  a rent 
f 1,525  francs  (61/.),  was  offered  12,000  francs 
480/.),  demanded  52,000  francs  (3,080/.),  and  re- 
eivcd  45,000  francs  (1,800/.).  In  connection 
I'ith  the  prolongation  of  the  avenue  from  the 
iuai  d’Orsay,  in  face  of  the  Pont  des  Invalides, 
here  were  two  cases  of  expropriation  as  regards 
louses  in  the  Rue  St.  Dominique  decided  by  the 
ury  in  July  last.  Por  one  of  the  "immeubles” 
ir  freeholds,  the  offer  was  49,166  francs 
1,966/.  128. 9id.) ; the  demand  was  140,000  francs 
5,600/.) ; and  the  sum  allowed,  91,000  francs 
3,640/.).  The  owner  had  given  for  the  property 
n 1834,  62,100  francs  (2,484/.),  all  charges  In- 
luded.  Thus  it  appears  to  have  been  contended  on 
me  side,  that  the  property  had  deteriorated  in 
'alue  ; whilst  the  case  was  settled  on  the  opposite 
irgnment.  For  the  other  property,  the  offer  was 
)2,000  francs  (2,48^1/.)  j the  demand  was  143,000 
rancs  (5,720/.) ; and  the  sum  allowed  was  100,000 
rancs  (4,000/.),  The  wine-shop  keeper,  in  one  of 
•hese  houses,  who  had  nine  years  and  a half  of  bis 
ease  to  run,  obtained  an  indemnity  of  30,000 
rancs  (1,200/.),  between  an  offer  of  7,000  francs 
280/.),  and  his  demand  of  52,000  francs  (2,080/.). 

The  juries,  in  the  same  manner  in  other  ex- 
)ropriation  cases,  have  allowed  sums  in  excess  of 
•hose  offered  by  the  Municipality : indeed  in  some 
nstances,  the  difference  is  considerably  greater 
;ban  it  appears  for  the  property  above  spoken  of. 
5uch  particulars,  at  greater  length  than  wo  have 
)een  able  to  give  them,  are  regularly  published  in 
.he  Gazette  des  Tribunaux.  Since  the  Prefect 
;an  always  report  a good  balance  in  hand,  the 
joint  is  whether  this  prosperity  is  the  result  of 
in  excessive  rise  in  the  value  of  the  “ immeubles  ” 
ir  ground.  We  would  rather  wait  for  the  dis- 
mssion  which  will  arise  in  a few  days,  and  for  the 
jrobable  defence  of  the  Municipality  in  one  of 
he  chambers  of  the  Legislature,  than  go  now 
leeply  into  this  branch  of  the  subject.  Really  it 
s not  easy  to  say  that  the  whole  of  the  rise  in 
jrices  is  due  to  the  demolitions  j or  whether  that 
vhich  may  be  imputed  to  them  has  operated  to 
;he  injury  of  the  working  and  middle  classes, 
more  than  the  influx  of  strangers  has  to  the 
benefit.  There  are  too  many  things  to  be  taken 
aote  of, — even  the  gold  discoveries, — and  too 
many  influences  which  obviously  have  operated 
ind  could  not  have  been  prevented  by  inaction,  to 
allow  of  a decision,  at  the  end  of  this  article, 
on  the  question  of  finance  for  London,  Certain 
things  which  are  dear  in  Paris,  are  such  as  would 
be  dear  in  London, — meat,  for  instance : vegetables 
are  very  cheap.  Travellers’  opinion  is  scarcely  to 
be  taken  : those  who  buy  at  the  markets  may  live 
for  little  compared  with  what  would  be  the  cost 
of  their  food  at  restaurants.  It  is  the  reverse  of 
suffering  that  is  prominent  in  the  demeanour  of 
the  ouvrier  class.  We  could  tell  a good  story 
about  the  number  of  weeks  it  takes  to  get  a few 
stitches  done  to  a pair  of  boots  j and  he  who  in- 
tends spending  a month  in  Paris,  bad  better  be 
independent  of  blanchisseuses,  and  pack  up,  not 
six  shirts,  as  did  the  once  sentimentally -journeying 
Rev.  Mr.  Sterne,  but  a stock  for  the  whole  time, 
or  be  may  be  for  a week  shiftless.  Nobody  brings 
anything  on  the  day  promised  ; and  masters  seem 
helpless.  France,  it  is  true,  may  have  a serious  in- 
tfere&t  in  much  that  is  expressed  in  this  love  of 
amusement;  and,  what  some  perceive,  decadence 
of  the  better  part  of  female  influence, — may  be 
doing  more  barm  than  is  supposed.  But  con- 
sidering what  is  done,  solely  from  the  French 
interested  point  of  view,  and  taking  the 
object  of  the  improvements  as  no  more  than  the 
repression  of  revolutions,  who  will  contend  that 
this  is  not  a proper  object  ? What  was  the  revo- 
lution of  18  48  but  a movement  of  the  mob,  for  no 
understood  aim.  Could  the  best  supporter  of  any 
subsequent  state  of  things,  find  a logic  or  a justifi- 
cation for  what  took  place  in  1848  ? No  one  who 
has  not  heard  the  story  of  some  of  those  who  lost 
their  all  from  the  events  of  February  and  June, 
can  appreciate  the  value  now  to  the  French,  in  a 
certain  sense,  of  a strong  govcmmeiit.  A shop- 
keeper in  the  Rue  Rambuteau,  was  in  the  habit  of 


receiving  200  francs  per  day  : the  revolution  came; 
and  his  receipts  were  but  four  francs.  He  was 
ruined,  and  his  family  have  never  since  retrieved 
a position. 


OLD  ENGLISH. 

Let  us  make  another  dip  into  our  seventh 
edition  of  “A  New  World  of  Words,”  which,  as 
we  said  last  week,*  bears  date  no  farther  back 
than  1720. 

There  are  many  words  set  down  which  have 
slipped  out  of  our  vocabulary  since  the  days  in 
which  the  book  was  compiled;  for  instance, — 
“chandry,  an  apartment  in  a nobleman’s  house, 
where  the  candles  are  kept;  ” “coquet,”  a male 
coquette ; “ gradatory,”  a place  to  which  one  may 
go  up  by  steps,  “ particularly  an  ascent  from  the 
cloister  to  the  choir  in  some  churches ; ” a “ foot- 
pace,” a cloth-mat  spread  round,  or  before,  or  on 
the  side  of,  a bed  or  chair  of  state;  “homestall,” 
a mansion  in  the  country;  “carrel,”  a closet  or 
pew  in  a monastery,  for  privacy  and  retirement. 
“In  old  times  every  monk  had  his  carrel  to  him- 
self, and  used  to  resort  thither  after  dinner  to 
study.”  If  we  went  further  back  there  would  be 
scores  and  scores  of  Saxon  words  to  dot  down,  all 
of  which  the  Dictionary  embalms ; but  we  need 
not  include  in  the  list  words  that  were  then 
obsolete.  Vaccary  is  a word  we  do  not  often  see 
used  to  represent  a dairy ; the  use  of  the  word 
“milk-meats,”  applied  to  butter  and  cheese, 
strikes^the  eye  as  a novelty,  instead  of  a piece  of 
antiquity ; and  the  sketch  of  a milk-maid,  as 
shown  ill  the  definition  of  “wreath,  a garland,  a 
roll  such  as  women  wear  on  their  heads  to  carry 
a milk-pail,”  is  a little  picture. 

In  some  words  we  can  trace  the  derivation  of 
their  modern  representatives.lsuch  as  “ raspatory, 
a butler’s  tool  to  chip  bread  with;”  “summer,” 
the  beam  that  supports  a building;  “scrofula,”  a 
little  pig;  “scrofa,”  an  old  sow;  “hobby,”  a 
little  Irish  nag;  “ atchievement,”  the  coat  of 
ai-ms  such  as  are  usually  hung  out  on  the  front  of 
houses  after  the  death  of  the  lord  or  lady. 

Some  of  the  explanations  involve  a recital  of 
customs  that  have  disappeared  from  among  us. 
What  corner  in  the  laud  is  there  now  where,  on  a 
Plough  Monday,  if  a ploughman  can  say  to  the 
maiden  in  the  kitchen  “Cock  in  the  pot,’’ before 
she  is  able  to  say,  “ Cock  on  the  dunghill,”  he  is 
entitled  to  a cock  for  Shrove  Tuesday  eating  ? 
Again,  what  christening  involves  the  performance 
of  a ceremony  detailed  under  the  word  “kichel,” 
which  is  noted  as  “a  kind  of  cake,  whence  in  old 
times  godfathers  and  godmothers,  when  their  god- 
children  asked  their  blessing,  used  to  give  them 
a cake  called  kichel  ? ” Where  may  we  noa  look 
for  a Mercury-woman  ? Mercury-women  were 
“ certain  women  that  sell  news-books  and  other 
pamphlets,  by  wholesale,  to  the  hawkers,  who  sell 
them  by  retail  about  the  streets — which  buwkers, 
by  the  way,  acquired  their  name  on  acconnt  of 
their  flying  up  and  down  the  streets  after  the 
manner  of  hawks!  Are  the  hundred  herrings 
still  annually  baked  in  twenty-four  pies,  at  Carle- 
ton,  and  presented  to  her  Majesty,  Victoria,  as 
they  were  to  Queen  Anne  and  George  I.  ? What 
has  become  of  the  budge-bachelors,  “a  company 
of  poor  old  men,  cloath’d  in  long  gowns  lined  with 
lambs’  furr,  who  attend  upon  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
the  City  of  London  during  the  solemnity  of  the 
publick  show  on  the  day  that  he  first  enters  upon 
his  office?”  Where  are  the  “ hobblers,  certain 
Irish  knights  that  used  to  serve  upon  hobbies,  or 
men  who,  by  their  bolding  of  particular  lands, 
were  bound  to  keep  a little  light  nag  to  give  notice 
of  any  invasion  by  enemies,  or  other  perils  on  the 
sea  coast?”  Does  every  inhabitant  of  Maldon, 
in  Essex,  still  pay  a mark-penny  for  having  pi|..es 
and  gutters  laid  out  of  their  houses  into  the 
street?  Is  “Martlemassbeef”  still  “salted  and 
smoak'd  ” at  that  season  ? Are  refractory  sailors 
now  dipped  from  the  main  yard  into  the  sea,  and, 
if  still  found  refractory  after  thit  reformatory 
process,  made  to  “ rake  the  keel,”  which  means, 
drawn  by  ropes  right  under  the  keel,  from  one 
end  to  the  other  ? The  law  respecting  shipwrecks 
is  thus  pithily  told  : — “ Shipwreck  is  when  a ship 
perishes  at  sea,  and  no  man  escapes  alive : in 
which  case  whatever  goods  are  cast  upon  the  land 
belong  to  the  king  or  to  the  lord  of  the  manor; 
but  if  any  person  come  on  shore,  or  if  either  dog 
or  cat  be  left  alive,  the  goods  return  to  the  owner 
if  he  claim  them  within  a year  and  a day.”  And 
our  common  saying  “ we,  or  they,  are  not  cousins,” 
is  traced  to  its  origin  under  the  column  headed 
Q U. — “ Quater-cousins,  fourth  cousins,  the  last 
degree  of  kindred,  whence  ’tis  said  of  persons 

‘ See  page  875,  ante. 


whose  friendship  declines,  that  they  are  not  quater, 
or  cater-cousins.” 

Dean  Swift’s  account  of  Lilliputians  and  Brob- 
dignagians  bad,  perhaps,  prepared  our  lexicogra- 
pher’s mind  for  a belief  in  races  whose  geographical 
position  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  ; for  be 
gravely  mentions  a nation  called  “Ichthyopo- 
phflgi”  as  “a  certain  people  who  feed  altogether 
on  fish  and  build  their  houses  with  fish-bones.”  A 
belief  in  unbounded  ricbes  may  have  been  deve- 
loped from  similar  causes,  for  the  value  of  one  of 
the  diamonds  of  the  Great  Mogul  is  quoted  at 
11,723,278/.  148. 9d. — the  accuracy  of  the  calcula- 
tion proved  by  the  nicety  of  the  fractional  parts  of 
the  last  pound.  Although  the  sovereign  on  the 
throne  was  a foreign  prince,  the  national  inter- 
course with  the  continent  was  not  of  an  intimate 
description.  “All  foreigners  until  very  recently,” 
says  this  seventh  edition  of  the  “ New  World  of 
Words,”  were  “ called  Frenchmen;”  and  all  the  red 
wines  of  France  were  generalized  under  one  name 
— claret.  England  is  described  as  “the  most 
happy  country  in  Europe.”  Versailles,  then  the 
centre  of  all  that  was  luxurious  and  magnificent, 
is  not  mentioned  at  all;  although  the  Tuileries 
and  the  Louvre  are  both  found  in  alphabetical 
order.  “The  Louvre  [_i.e.  the  work]  is  a stately 
palace  in  the  city  of  Paris,  so  called  by  way  of 
eminency,  being  the  chief  seat  of  the  French  mo- 
narchs,  built  by  Francis  I.,  enlarged  with  a noble 
gallery  by  Henry  IV.,  and  since  much  improved 
by  Lewis  XIV.”  The  Tuileries  is  gorgeously 
described  as  having  a portal  of  marble  with  jasper 
pillars.  Foreigners  were  assigned  all  sorts  of 
loathsome  diseases  foreign  to  British  soil.  Pity 
the  poor  “ Polauders !”  Plica  was  “ a disease  rife 
among  the  Polanders,  which  causes  their  hair 
to  cling  together  like  a cow’s  tail;  besides  that 
they  are  crooked-backed,  have  their  joynts  loose, 
breed  lice,  and  are  troubled  with  other  symp- 
toms.” 

We  must  admire  the  quiet  piece  of  irony  with 
which  the  heavy  character  of  the  social  entertain- 
ments of  the  new  court  is  depicted.  A hall, 
besides  being  " any  round  thing,”  or  a bullet  for  a 
gun,  is  also  a “ Solemn  Publick  Dancing  Meeting,” 
A balloon  is  only  another  name  for  a foot-ball ; and 
its  attendant,  gas,  is  only  an  empty  sound — “ a 
word  which  \au  Helmont  chiefly  makes  use  of 
to  signify  a spirit  not  capable  of  being  con- 
gealed.” A subscriber  to  a book  enjoyed  some- 
thing over  and  above  the  benefits  that  fall  to  the 
share  of  such  an  amiable  individual  in  these  days ; 
“ the  undertaker”  (mournful  syuonyme  for 
author!),  “the  undertaker  proposes  advantages 
to  those  that  take  a certain  number  of  copies  at  a 
set  price,  and  lay  down  part  of  the  money  before 
the  impression  is  finished,”  to  which  we  cannot 
but  assert  the  confiding  subscribers  were  fully 
entitled.  Further  on  an  “undertaker”  is 
acknowledged  to  be  a word  commonly  applied  to 
“men  who  take  upon  themselves  to  embalm  dead 
bodies,  and  provide  all  things  necessary  for 
funerals.” 

The  wonders  of  natural  history,  now  so  amply 
illustrated  by  able  authors  and  as  gifted  artists, 
are  nothing  to  the  creatures  which  our  forefathers 
implicitly  took  for  granted  as  contemporaries. 
Nothing  was  too  marvellous  for  them  to  believe 
of  the  reptile  part  of  creation.  Their  credulity 
was  unbounded  respecting  creeping  things,  and 
only  narrowed  as  it  neared  the  higher  develop- 
ments. The  same  word,  generally  a long  one, 
served  to  represent  many  items  in  creation. 

Take  Scolopendia.  It  is  a venomous  worm,  with 
eight  feet  and  a piked  tail ; a caterpillar  with 
many  feet;  a worm,  also  called  a bearworm,  en- 
gendered of  a melancholy  humour,  which  makes 
the  gums  to  become  swollen  and  ulcerated,  and 
loosens  the  nerves  and  teeth;  a kind  of  water- 
serpeut,  about  a cubit  long;  an  insect  named  the 
sea  galley-worm ; also  a certain  fish,  which,  having 
swallowed  a hook,  casts  up  her  bowels,  and,  being 
rid  of  it,  sucks  them  in  again; — six  different  crea- 
tures. The  locust,  besides  being  an  insect,  was 
“ a fish  like  a long  oyster.”  And  consider  the 
distinct  tastes  of  the  asp.  This  is  “ a most 
venomous  serpent,  having  its  eyes,  not  in  the 
forehead,  but  in  the  temples : one  kind  kills  by 
thirst,  another  by  sleep,  and  a third  by  blood;  the 
parties  bit  by  them  either  thirsting,  sleeping,  or 
bleeding  to  death.”  Unfortunate  “parties!”  'ihen 
they  named  a spider  Asterion,  whose  bite  was 
considered  to  weaken  the  knees.  The  “ flying- 
tyger,”  that  one  would  have  supposed  was  a JuU- 
grown  quadruped  with  supplementary  wings, 
turns  out  to  be  only  "an  American  insect,  spotted 
like  a tyger,  having  six  wings  and  as  many  feet. 
It  feeds  on  flies,  and  spends  the  night  in  singing 
uponatree,” — but  a poor-spirited  modeof  existence 
compared  to  the  expectations  raised  by  its  high- 
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sounding  name.  Then  they  knew  of  an  insect 
called  Cucuyos,  which  emitted  so  bright  a light 
that  “the  native  Indians”  go  a-hunting  at  mid- 
night with  these  insects  fastened  to  their  bands 
and  feet.  And  they  had  detected  the  trick  of  the 
rattle-snake  : his  rattle  was  in  his  tail,  “ made  of 
bones,  inclosed  in  a dry  husk.”  The  new  planta- 
tions  in  America  teemed  with  marvels,  there 
was  the  Annolis,  about  the  bigness  of  a lizard,  and 
of  a yellowish  skin,  which,  in  the  day  time,  is 
continually  prowling  about  the  cottages  for 
food,  and  in  the  night  lies  under  the  ground 
making  a great  noise ; the  Aiitus,^  a small 
bird  that  feeds  upon  flowers,  and  imitates  the 
neighing  of  a horse  5 the  land  pike,  a creature 
like  the  fish  of  the  same  name,  but  having  legs 
instead  of  fins,  with  which  it  crawls  very  oddly 
upon  the  ground  (these  creatures  lurk  about  the 
rocks,  and  are  seldom  seen  but  towards  night, 
when  they  make  a great  noise  more  sharp  and 
grating  than  toads).  Even  American  bread  was 
wonderful  j it  was  called  Cassave,  and  was  a root 
whose  juice  was  poisonous,  but  whose  dry  sub- 
stance, divested  of  juice,  was  the  general  bread  of 
the  country.  Ascending  on  the  scale  they  could 
tell  of  a bird,  the  Cbaradzins,  that  you  had  only  to 
look  upon  to  be  cured  of  the  jaundice ; of  another, 
the  Tragopanas,  that  was  larger  than  an  eagle, 
with  hnrns  like  a goatj  of  sea-imicorns ; of  sea 
COWS;  of  mermaids:  yet  with  this  profusion  of 
information  about  beings  of  their  own  creation, 
they  knew  hut  little  of  the  nature  and  habits  of 
animals  with  which  we  are  familiar.  The  hyena 
was  supposed  to  be  male  one  year  and  female  the 
next;  the  panther  was  the  female  of  the  leopard; 
the  hippopotamus  had  the  mane  and  tail  of  a 
horse;  the  antelope  was  pronounced  a mongrel 
engendered  of  a hart  and  a goat ; and  so  on.  The 
Egyptian  rat  is  deposed  to  as  being  a creature 
about  the  bigness  of  a cat,  and  an  enemy  to 
crocodiles,  “whose  eggs  it  breaks,  and  sometimes 
kills  them  by  stealing  unawares  into  their  mouths 
when  they  gape,  and  eating  out  their  bowels.” 


contemporary  in  its  remarkable  properties;  “it 
has  the  scent  of  musk,  by  which  it  is  easily  dis- 
covered in  its  burrow,  and  its  smell  causes  melan- 
choly.” 

In  those  days  there  was  a cry  for  manure,  as  in 
these;  but  a suspicion  of  applying  sewage  for  such 
a purpose  does  not  appear  to  have  crossed  the  agri- 
cultural mind.  Mention  is  made  of  “ sainfoin,  a 
kind  of  grass,  otherwise  called  holy  grass,  medick 
fodder,  Spanish  trefoil,  and  snail  or  horned  clover 
grass,  much  cry’d  up  of  late  for  improving  barren 
land;”  and  further  mention  is  made  of  “scaven- 
gers, from  the  Dutch  word  ‘scaven,’ to  scrape, — 
parish  officers,  of  whom  two  are  chosen  yearly  that 
hire  men  call’d  rakers,  or  dustmen,  and  carts,  in 
order  to  cleanse  the  streets  and  carry  away  dirt 
and  filth  ;”  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  this 
refnse  was  put  to  any  profitable  use.  The  old 
word  for  a dung-heap,  we  find,  was  “mixen,” — 
whence,  probably,  out  midden. 

Then  we  may  read  of  train  bands,  blunderbuses, 
caltrops,  musketeers,  and  many  other  words,  sug- 
gestive of  old-world  warfare.  The  definition  of 
barracks  will  show  how  we  have  progressed  in 
these  matters.  “Barrack,”  or  “barraqne,” signifies 
“ a hut  like  a little  cottage  for  soldiers  to  lodge  in 
in  camp  when  they  have  no  tents,  or  when  an  army 
lies  long  in  a place  in  bad  weather.”  Fire-maskers 
were  those  who  made  fuzees  for  bombs,  granades, 
and  other  Jireivorks.  The  various  sizes  of  guns 
are  minutely  set  forth  from  the  cannon  royal  or 
cannon  of  eight,  “ a great  gun  of  8,000  pounds 
weight,  12  feet  long, the  diaineterattheboreS  inches, 
32J  lbs.  of  powder;  ball,  7^  inches  in  diameter” 
past  the  cnlverin,  falconet,  rabinet,  saker,  minion, 
and  others,  to  the  sea-faring  guns,  such  as  the 
pederero  “ cannon  on  board  ship,  to  discharge 
stones,  broken  iron,  and  partridge  shot.”  And  the 
various  modes  of  fortification  arc  detailed  with 
a painstaking  that  only  an  adept  in  the  art  could 
have  achieved. 

And  so  the  time  comes  when  we  must  replace 
the  sturdy  folio  among  others  as  rugged,  shut  up 
the  pages  that  show  ns  what  George  I.  and  his 
German  court  saw  and  heard  after  the  news  bad 
come  to  Hanover  and  Herrenhausen  that  Queen 
Anno  was  dead,  and  that  the  Elector  of  Hanover 
was  king  of  England. 


The  Cooxing  Apparatus  at  Mr.  Kuhn’s, 

"We  are  asked  to  add  to  the  notice  we  gave  re- 
cently of  the  large  range  in  Hanover-street,  that 
it  was  manufactured  by  the  General  Iron  Foundry 
Company,  Upper  Thames-street,  and  that  Mr.  H. 
Calks  was  the  person  under  whose  immediate 
direction  the  work  was  carried  out. 


ON  THE  DEFECTS  IN  THE  SANITARY 
PROVISIONS  OF  THE  BUILDING  ACT. 

KETROPOITTAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  MEDIOAl  OFFICERS 
OF  HEALTH. 

At  a full  meeting  of  this  Association,  held  on 
Saturday  last,  in  ■Whiteball-place,  whereat  several 
architects  and  district  surveyors  attended,  Dr. 
Thomson  (Marylebone)  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  Diddle,  medical  officer  of  Health,  White- 
chapel, read  the  following  paper: — 

The  subject  that  I propose  for  your  consideration  this 
evening,  although  it  has  not  the  scientific  interest  that 
other  papers  read  at  these  meetings  usually  posse' s,  is, 
nevertheless,  of  such  practical  importance  to  us  as  meai- 
cal  officers  of  health,  that  I have  no  doubt  it  will  obtain 
your  attentive  consideration.  It  is  not  my  intention  in 
this  paper,  merely  to  point  out  the  defects  in  the  Building 
Act  as  a sanitary  measure,  and  then  to  leave  the  ques- 
tion, but  it  is  my  wish  that  the  subject  may  be  referred 
to  the  consideration  of  the  committee  for  General  Pur- 
poses: so  that  such  amendments  in  the  present  Building 
Act  relating  to  the  providing  of  adequate  space  for  the 
ventilation  of  houses  may  be  prepared,  and  submitted  by 
this  Association  to  the  notice  of  Government;  and  be 
embodied  in  any  ne'w  Bill  to  amend  the  Building  Act, 
•which  may  be  laid  before  Parliament. 

As  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  [is  now  preparing 
a Bill  to  amend  the  Building  Act,  I have  chosen  the  pre- 
sent time  as  being  the  most  opportune  for  bringing  under 
your  notice  those  grave  and  serious  defects  in  the  pre- 
sent Act,  which  permits  landlords  to  construct  houses 
without  adequate  provisions  being  made  for  preserving 
the  health  of  the  occupants.  Unless  such  adequate  pro- 
visinna  are  made,  the  labours  of  the  sanitary  officers  will 
not  be  attended  with  that  beneficial  result  to  the  health 
of  the  community  which  the  public  may  reasonably 
expect  to  flow  from  them.  The  consideration  of  this 
subject  has  been  forced  upon  me  by  the  many  successful 
attempts  that  have  been  made  in  the  Whitechapel  district, 
to  evade  the  apparently  wholesome  provisions  of  the 
Building  Act.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  illustrations 
which  I shall  lay  before  you,  have  reference  to  buildings 
that  have  recently  been  constructed  in  the  Whitechapel 
district. 

You  arc  aware  that  in  the  present  Building  Act  it  is 
enacted,  that  “Every  building  used  or  intended  to  be 
used  as  a dwelling-house,  unless  all  the  rooms  can  be 
lighted  and  ventilated  from  a street  or  alley  adjoining, 
shall  have  in  the  rear,  or  at  the  side  thereof,  an  open 
space  exclusively  belonging  thereto,  of  the  extent  at  least 
of  100 square  feet”  (29th  clause). 

On  the  first  reading  of  this  clause  it  would  appear  satis- 
factorily  to  provide  that  a space  of  at  least  lOO  square  feet 
shall  exist  at  the  rear  or  side  of  a house,  in  which  there 
are  back  rooms,  so  that  such  rooms  shall  be  provided  with 
light  and  air ; but  not  a word  is  here  said  of  the  necessity 
of  having  a window  opening  into  this  space.  Neither  is 
there  a word  said  to  the  effect  that  the  vacant  space  of 
100  squarefeet  must  extend  along  the  entire  width  of  the 
house,  and  be  of  a certain  extent  immediately  at  the  rear, 
nor  that  the  space  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  light- 
ing or  ventilating  any  room.  The  space  immediately  in 
the  rear  may  be  in  width  only  2 feet,  or  even  less,  pro- 
vided that  the  length  of  such  space  be  of  sufficient  extent 
to  make  up  the  luo  square  feet. 

In  sketch  No.  I,  are  represented  four  houses,  built 
upon  a piece  of  ground  not  more  than  is  sufficient  for  two 
houses,  and  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  district  surveyor, 
they  are  built  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Building  Act.  The  House  No.  2 has  a passage  by  the  side 
of  it,  by  which  arrangement  all  the  rooms  are  lighted  and 
ventilated  by  the  open  spaces  at  the  front  and  side : con- 
sequently an  open  space  at  the  rear  is  not  legally  required. 
The  yard  at  the  rear,  which  is  apparently  common  to  Nos. 
1 and  2,  contains  exactly  ICO  square  feet,  but  it  is  said 
to  belong  entirely  to  No.  l. 

As  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  by  any  contrivance  to 
give  to  house  No.  which  was  intended  to  contain  two 
rooms  on  a floor,  a space  of  100  square  feet  at  the  rear, 
the  builder  was  compelled  to  make  only  one  room  on  a 
floor,  whereby  all  the  rooms  could  be  lighted  and  venti- 
lated  in  front : the  space,  therefore,  at  the  back  is  said  to 
belong  entirely  to  No.  4.  I may,  however,  here  state  that 
there  is  a difference  of  opinion  in  the  reading  of  the  29th 
clause,  as  regards  the  open  spaces  adjoining  these  house.s, 
between  the  officers  of  the  Board  of  Works  of  the  White- 
chapel  district  and  the  district  surveyor.  It  is  admitted 
by  both  parties  that  in  this  case  the  spirit  of  the  Act  is 
not  complied  with  ; but  it  is  contended  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  letter  of  the  Act  is  fulfilled ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  maintained  that  the  letter  of  the  Act  is 
evaded,  because  the  entire  space  is  neither  at  the  back 
nor  at  the  rear  of  No.  1,  but  the  half  of  it  is  in  the  rear  of 
No.  2.  This  matter  can  only  be  determined  by  persons 
learned  in  the  law ; and,  to  determine  the  point,  the  ques- 
tion is  referred  to  the  architect  to  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
who  wUl  submit  the  case  to  the  law  officer  of  the  Board 
for  his  opinion. 

The  next  case  that  I shall  bring  under  your  notice,  ex- 
emplifying the  facility  of  evading  the  provisions  of  the 
Building  Act,  is  the  following.  On  the  west  side  of 
Quccn’s-place,  Whitechapel  High-street,  there  formerly 
stood  a warehouse,  but  as  house  accommodation  for 
the  poor  in  this  district  is  in  great  request,  owing  to 
the  extension  of  tl;p  Biackwall  Railway  and  the  erec- 
tion of  extensive  warehouses  on  the  sites  recently  occu- 
pied by  dwellings  for  the  labouring  classes,  the  owner  of 
the  ground  thought  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  him- 
self to  take  down  the  warehouse  and  erect  dwelling- 
houses  on  the  site.  Having  cleared  the  ground,  the  land- 
lord commenced  building  two  dwelling-houses  of  sLx 
rooms  in  each,  but  having  lefta  space  in  the  rear  of  these 
two  houses,  of  only  loO  square  feet,  the  builder  was  in- 
formed that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  complete  them  in 
the  manner  contemplated,  and  that  Instead  of  permitting 
him  to  build  two  rooms  on  a floor,  only  one  room  would 
be  allowed.  Notwithstanding  our  remonstrance,  the 
houses  were  completed,  each  having  two  rooms  on  a 
floor ; but  the  builder  complied  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  by  making  a doorway  between 
the  houses,  and  then  the  two  houses  were  said  to 
be  only  one  house,  and  that  the  space  in  the  rear  was  100 
square  feet,  which  was  all  that  the  Act  required.  This 
arrangementwas  therefore  considered  by  the  district  sur- 
veyor to  be  legally  satisfactory.  The  houses  were  finished, 
and  they  soon  afterwards  became  occupied.  On  visiting 
the  houses  after  they  were  tenanted,  I ascertained  that 


the  doorway  between  the  houses  was  built  up,  thus  again 
converting  them  into  two  houses.  The  back  rooms  of 
these  houses  are  lighted  and  ventilated  by  a space  only  of 
50  square  feet.  It  is  true  that  the  landlord  might  be  com- 
pelled to  re-open  the  communication  between  the  houses, 
but  thedoing  so  would  not  in  any  way  add  to  the  light  and 
ventilation  of  the  back  rooms,  and  it  would  only  add  to 
the  further  discomfort  of  the  tenants  ; and  moreover  the 
prosecution  of  the  owner  would  be  attended  with  con- 
siderable trouble.  If,  however,  these  back  rooms,  which, 
as  might  be  expected,  are  very  dark,  should  be  let  to 
separate  families  for  living  and  sleeping  rooms,  the  Board 
may  take  proceedings  against  the  landlord  for  allowing 
any  room  to  be  occupied  which  was  so  badly  ventilated  as 
to  be  unfit  for  human  habitation.  By  adopting  a similar 
plan  cf  making  a communication  between  each  house  in 
a long  row  of  houses,  the  provisions  of  the  Building  Act, 
as  to  the  number  of  square  feet  at  the  rear  or  side  would 
be  evaded,  provided  the  space  at  the  real-  of  the  entire 
row  of  houses  was  lOO  square  feet,  for  the  several  houses 
would  then  be  considered  as  one  house  only.* 

Another  case  showing  the  defects  in  the  sanitary  pro- 
visions of  the  Building  Act,  is  that  of  Inkhorn-coiirt, 
Whitechapel  High-street.  Here  is  a court  about  li  feet 
wide,  which  is  entered  by  means  of  a narrow  passage 
under  an  archway  in  the  High-street.  This  court 
formerly  contained  seven  houses  ; viz.,  six  on  the 
east  side,  and  one  at  the  end  or  northern  extremity ; 
and  on  the  west  side  there  was  a warehouse,  the 
roof  of  which  was  at  about  the  level  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  window  of  the  second  floor  of  the  houses  opposite. 
Each  of  the  houses  on  the  cast  side  has  a imall  yard  at 
the  back,  in  which  is  a privy ; so  that  before  the  additional 
houses  and  the  public  privies  were  built  on  the  site  of  the 
warehouse,  the  inhabitants  were  as  comfortable  as  they 
might  expect  to  be^whtle  living  in  so  narrow  and  confined 
a court.  Three  dwelling-houses,  of  six  100ms  in  each, 
and  two  stories  high  (the  entrance-door  being  in  the 
centre  of  the  house),  and  inhabited  by  upwardsid'  seventy 
persons,  now  occupy  the  site  of  the  warehouse.  As  all 
the  rooms  in  these  iiewly-crected  houses  are  lighted  and 
ventilated  from  the  court,  there  was  no  occasion  to  leave 
any  space  at  the  rear  of  them ; so,  in  order  to  provide  the 
tenants  with  privy  accommodation,  three  open  and  ex- 
posed privies  were  built  at  the  south  and  west  end  of  the 
court,  opposite  to  No.  1 on  the  east  side,  and  within  12 
feet  of  the  entrance-door.  Here,  the  great  nuisance  of 
public  privies  in  confined  courts  is  allowed  to  be  per- 
petuated; for  the  Building  Act  is  entirely  silent  on  the 
subject  of  privies  or  waterclosets.  The  Metropolis  Local 
Management  Act,  however,  requires  that  every  house 
shall  have  a sufficient  privy  ami  ashpit  belonging  to  itj 
but  the  Act  does  not  provide  that  the  privy  or  watercloset 
shall  be  within  the  curtilage  of  the  house,  and  hence, 
there  is  no  power  vested  in  the  district  boards  to  prevent 
, the  formation  of  public  privies. 

Another  defect  in  the  sanitary  provisions  of  the  Building 
Act  is  exemplified  in  sketch  No.  5.  Here  were  some  old 
dilapidated  houses,  which  the  landlord  was  desirous  of 
rebuilding  and  enlarging,  but  who,  at  the  same  time,  was 
anxious  to  evade  all  the  provisions  of  the  Builtiing  Act 
as  regards  new  buildings,  and  especially  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  29th  clause.  In  order,  therefore,  to  ac- 
complish this  object,  the  landlord  took  down  the  front 
walls  of  the  houses,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a short  time, 
he  rebuilt  them.  He  then  took  down  the  back  walls,  and 
again  allowing  a short  time  to  elapse,  he  rebuilt  them. 
Subsequently  he  took  off  the  roof,  and  replaced  it  with  a 
new  one.  Now,  although  this  plan  involved  a few  addi- 
tional payments  to  the  district  surveyor,  in  the  shape  of 
fees,  yet  the  landlord,  most  probably,  not  only  saved 
money  by  preventing  the  district  surveyor  from  com- 
pelling him  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Building 
Act  as  regards  the  structural  arrangements  of  the  houses, 
but  he  was  enabled  to  add  two  rooms  at  the  back  of  each 
house,  and  was  not  under  the  necessity  of  complying  with 
the  terms  of  the  29th  clause. 

The  next  point  that  I shall  notice  is  that  which  relates 
to  the  building  of  houses  in  such  places  that  admit  of 
dispute  on  the  question  whether  the  court  proposed  to  be 
built  upon  is  an  old  or  new  court.  For  instance,  a land- 
lord has  a piece  of  ground  with  a dwelluig-house  on  each 
side  of  a narrow  entrance  abutting  upon  a public  street, 
and  leading  to  a-  small  house  at  the  extremity  of  the 
ground,  and  at  the  rear  of  each  of  the  houses  fronting 
the  street  is  a stable  or  a workshop.  By  treating  such 
a place  as  an  old  court,  a very  great  evil  may  be  inflicted 
upon  the  community;  for  the  landlord  may  erect  and 
crowd  together  several  dwelling-houses,  provided  that 
all  the  rooms  in  each  house  can  be  lighted  and  ventilated 
from  the  court  in  front.  The  space  between  tlis  houses 
on  each  side  of  such  a court  need  not  be  of  greater  ex- 
tent than  is  sufficient  to  admit  the  egress  and  ingress  of 
the  tenants;  and  the  houses  may  be  carried  to  an  indefi- 
nite height,  and  may  be  provided  with  windows  no  larger 
than  pigeon-holes.  But  if  this  place  be  considered  as  a 
new  court,  then  a by-law  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
requires  that  the  space  between  the  houses  shall  be  at 
least  20  feet  wide. 

The  advantages  to  the  health  of  man  in  making  pro- 
vision for  the  free  admission  of  light  and  air  into  their 
dwellings  are  now  so  well  understood,  that  it  would  be 
out  of  place  in  me  on  the  present  occasion  to  enlarge 
upon  the  subject ; but  it  is,  nevertheless,  incumbent  upoi? 
us,  as  officers  of  health,  to  impress  upon  the  Govern- 
ment  the  necessity  of  enacting  that  landlords  shall  not 
erect  houses  for  habitation,  which  are  not  provided  with 
the  requirements  necessary  for  preserving  the  health  of 
the  occupants. 

Dr.  Gibbon  has  directed  my  attention  to  the  late  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Charter  House  authorities,  in  permitting 
a manufacturer  to  add  another  story  to  a warehouse 
situate  on  one  side  of  a court,  tlieieby  diminishing  the 
means  for  the  entrance  of  light  and  air  to  the  houses 
opposite.  It  appears  that  when  the  Charter  House  au- 
thorities were  remonstrated  with  upon  the  subject,  they 
stated,  that  because  they  were  extra  parochial,  they  were 
not  under  thejurisdiction  of  the  district  surveyor.  Whe- 
ther the  Charter  House  authorities  are  correct  or  not  in 
point  of  law,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  district  sur- 
veyor could  prevent  any  addition  from  being  ra.-icle  to  the 
height  of  a wall,  provided  that  the  foundation  of  the 
wall  would  admit  of  it.  The  Board  of  Works  for  the 
Holborn  district  visited  the  locality,  aud  they  intimated 
that  it  was  not  in  their  province  to  interfere  in  the 
matter. 

1 may  here  allude  to  a few  other  points  which,  although, 
perhaps,  not  strictly  bearing  on  the  subject  of  this  paps-, 
arc  nevertheless  of  great  importance  as  regards  the 
safety  of  the  public  while  traversing  the  public  streets.  I 
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allude  in  the  first  place  to  the  want  of  any  provision 
being'  made  by  means  of  a parapet-wall  to  guard  pas- 
sengers from  the  danger  of  a loose  slate  or  tile,  or  a heavy 
weight  of  snow  falling  in  the  street.  If  a parapet-wall 
should  be  objected  to,  as  interfering  with  the  architectural 
design  of  the  building,  then  provision  .should  be  made  for 
properly  securing  the  eaves-gutter,  and  also  for  so  con- 
structing the  sides  of  the  gutters  towards  the  public 
streets,  that  they  might  prevent  the  fall  of  anything  from  ^ 
thereof  that  was  likely  to  injure  the  public.  2ndl5‘.  It 
is  required  by  the  Building  Act  that  the  height  of  a room 
shaU  be  7 feet,  and  if  the  room  be  constructed  in  the  roof, 
then  it  is  provided  that  the  height  of  such  room  shall  be 
throughout  not  less  than  one  half  the  area  of  such  room. 

I would  suggest  that  rooms  should  not  be  built  of  a less 
height  than  8 feet.  3rdly.  Provision  is  not  made  for 
preventing  the  damp  of  walls,  nor  are  rules  laid  down  for 
regulating  the  size  of  windows  in  a house,  except  in  those 
rooms  which  are  below  the  surface  of  the  footway. 
Neither  is  provision  made  for  the  ventilation  of  rooms. 
The  Act  is  also  silent  upon  the  subject  of  the  hind  of 
materials  to  be  used  for  the  foundation  of  houses,  and  for 
the  construction  of  the  walls.  How  far  it  is  desirable  to 
prevent  the  use  of  such  rubbish  as  is  occasionally  observed 
in  the  construction  of  the  lowest  class  of  houses,  and 
how  far  the  use  of  such  materials  is  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  occupants  of  a house  so  built,  is  a matter 
upon  which,  at  present,  I offer  no  opinion,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly a subject  worthy  of  inquiry. 

In  preparing  a new  Building  Act,  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  make  provision  that  all  buildings  intended  to 
be  used  as  places  of  public  entertainment  should  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  doors  to  allow  the  speedy  exit  of  the 
audience  in  case  of  an  alarm  of  fire.  Some  of  our  public 
buildings  are  so  badly  provided  with  the  means  of  exit, 
that  were  a fire  to  take  place  at  the  time  when  a large 
audience  had  assembled,  very  many  lives  would  be  lost 
ill  their  endeavours  to  escape. 

Having  now  shown,  how,  in  several  instances,  the 
29th  clause,  which  is  the  most  important  sanitary  pro- 
vision in  the  Building  Act,  has  been,  and  can  still  further 
be  rendered  nugatory,  I shall  conclude  by  making  a sug- 
gestion, which,'  if  embodied  in  any  new  Building  Act, 
might  ill  a great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  such  cases,  and  which  would  render  it  un- 
necessary to  attempt  to  frame  such  a clause  as  would  be 
supposed  to  be  sufficiently  stringent  to  meet  all  the 
sanitary  requirements.  The  clause  that  1 would  sug- 
gest for  insertion  is  to  the  following  effect.  That 
before  any  new  building  can  be  erected,  or  any  old 
building  rebuilt,  the  plans  of  such  building  shall  be 
submitted  for  approval  to  the  Local  Board;  andincase 
the  Local  Board  should  disapprove  of  such  plans, 
80  far  as  they  relate  to  the  sanitary  arrangements 
of  the  houses,  the  Board  may  prohibit  the  erection 
of  the  proposed  building ; and  if  any  building  or 
buildings  be  erected  without  the  sanction  or  approval 
of  the  Board  having  been  previously  obtained;  then  it 
shall  be  competent  for  the  Local  Board  to  order  such 
building  or  buildings  to  be  demolished  : provided  always 
that  in  case  the  landlord  of  such  proposed  building  or 
buildings  may  think  that  a hardship  is  inflicted  upon 
him  hy  the  Board  in  not  giving  its  consent  to  the  pro- 
posed erection  of  such  building  or  buildings,  then  the 
jower  of  appealing  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  should  be 
jranted.  The  decision  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  in  all 
mch  cases  of  appeal  shall  be  flnal. 

It  is  already  provided  by  the  76th  clause  of  the  Metro- 
)olis  Local  Management  Act  that  seven  days’ notice  must 
)e  given  in  writing  to  the  vestry  or  district  board  by  the 
aerson  intending  to  build  or  rebuild  a house;  but  this 
clause  merely  relates  to  the  drainage  of  the  house.  The 
extension  of  this  clause  so  as  to  embrace  the  entire  sani- 
tary arrangements  of  a dwelling-house  would  probably 
be  amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  difficulties  which  now 
exist  in  obtaining  the  necessary  space  for  lighting  and 
ventilating  the  rooms  of  dwelling-houses. 

The  law  relating  to  the  building  of  houses  appears  to 
be  in  this  anomalous  state,  viz.— that  houses  can  be  built 
without  suitable  provision  being  made  for  the  ventilation 
of  the  rooms,  but  that  after  houses  arc  completed,  by 
virtue  of  another  Act,  the  local  Board  may  institute  pro- 
ceedings before  a magistrate  to  prevent  any  premises 
from  being  used  which  are  in  such  a state  as  to  be  in- 
jurious to  health. 

It  surely  would  be  much  better  to  prevent  houses  from 
being  built,  unless  every  arrangement  suitable  for  pre- 
serving the  health  of  the  occupants  be  first  made,  than  to 
allow  houses  to  be  completed,  and  then  to  prevent  the 
landlord  from  letting  them. 

A diflcussion  then  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  H’ 
Oliver,  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  Mr.  Godwin,  and 
others,  took  part,  and  to  which  we  may  return. 


THE  HYPJiTHRON  OP  THE  GREEKS. 

On  the  last  page  of  Mr.  Falkener’s  work  on 
“ The  Hypathron  of  the  Greeks,”  there  is  a tail- 
piece woodcut,  which  has  no  explanatory  super- 
scription; but  none  was  needed.  It  represents 
the  author,  in  an  agony  of  mind  at  the  mess  he 
had  made  of  the  Hypastbral  controversy,  getting 
out  of  a window  in  his  night-shirt,  with  a bundle 
of  crackers  in  his  hand ; in  the  noise  and  smoke 
of  which  he  evidently  hopes  to  escape  detection. 

This  elegant  device  would  equally  well  serve  as 
a headpiece  to  Mr.  Ashpitel’s  letter  in  your  recent 
number.  While  carefully  avoiding  all  reference 
to  the  real  facts  of  the  question,  he,  by  a brilliant 
display  of  learning,  hopes  to  distract  attention 
from  the  points  at  issue.  He  goes  into  a most 
learned  disquisition  on  the  meaning  of  the  words 
'‘fastigia’^  and  “straturas”  but,  with  all  his 
learning,  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  satisfy  even 
himself  as  to  what  that  really  was  ; and  is  obliged 
to  abuse  poor  Justin,  in  order  to  help  himself  out 
of  the  scrape.  As  the  meaning  of  these  two  un- 
intelligible words  is  not  likely  to  have  much 
weight  against  the  mass  of  facts  arrayed  on  the 
other  side,  I would  have  left  Mr.  Ashpitel  to  the 
enjoyment  of  his  literary  crackers,  which  no  doubt 


are  dazzling  the  world  with  their  brilliancy,  were 
it  not  that  he  reiterates  two  points,  which  are  so 
engrained  in  the  controversy  that  they  will  require 
to  be  publicly  contradicted  at  least  forty  times 
before  they  will  be  entirely  got  rid  of. 

At  the  Architects’  Institute,  Mr.  AshpiteTs  re- 
futation of  my  heresy  consisted  in  repeating,  over 
and  over  again,  the  words  of  Vitruvius,  "sine 
tecto^'  and  “ suh  divo adding,  “ I can’t  get  over 
that;”  hut  in  doing  this  he  forgot  to  men- 
tion to  what  class  of  buildings  it  was  that 
these  words  were  applied  by  that  author.  No- 
thing, however,  can  well  he  clearer  than  the 
passage  as  it  stands  in  Vitruvius : — “An  hypccthral 
temple  has  ten  columns  in  the  pronaos  and  in  the 
posticus  : in  all  other  respects,  it  is  like  the  dip- 
teral ; ” and  these  decastyle  and  dipteral  temples 
are,  according  to  our  author,  “ in  the  middle, 
without  a roof,  and  open  to  the  air.”  So  far, 
therefore,  as  the  words  of  this  author  are  con- 
cerned, decastyle  temples,  which  are  also  dipteral, 
are  bypccthral,  and  temples  which  are  not  de- 
castyle or  dipteral  are  not  hyprebhral.  There,  so 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  the  matter  begins  and  ends. 

Now,  Mr.  Ashpitel  knows  perfectly  well  that, 
from  the  time  I first  published  on  the  subject,  in 
18-19,  to  the  present  hour,  I have  always  shown 
and  insisted  that  decastyle  temples  were  “ medio 
sub  divo  et  sine  teeto  ; ” and  he  knows  that  my 
views  are  in  strict  accordance  with  every  syllable 
of  Vitruvius : he  knows,  also,  that  his  and  Mr. 
Palkener’s  assertion  that  hexastyle  temples  were 
"sinetecto,"  &c.,  is  not  only  unsupported  by  the 
testimony  of  this  author,  but  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words 
of  his  text.  The  only  possible  mode  in  which 
his  theory  could  be  extended  to  one  octa- 
style  temple,  is  a passage  which  every  com- 
mentator admits  to  be  corrupt,  and  in  such  direct 
contradiction  to  the  rest  of  the  paragraph  in 
which  it  stands,  that  it  makes  the  whole  state- 
ment nonsense  if  it  is  admitted.  With  all  this 
knowledge  Mr.  Ashpitel  persists  in  representing 
my  views  as  at  variance  with  Vitruvius,  and  bis 
as  in  accordance  with  that  author!  Even  if  it 
should  be  proved  that  he  is  correct,  it  will  be  in 
spite  of,  aud  not  by  the  assistance  of,  anything 
found  in  Vitruvius;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
it  could  be  shown  that  I am  in  error,  I have  at 
all  events  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I err  in 
company  with  the  architect  of  the  ancient  world 
who  is  generally  supposed  to  know  most  of  this 
matter. 

His  second  point  is  even  more  illogical.  Both 
he  and  Mr.  Falkener  rely  a great  deal  on  certain 
passages  in  Varro,  Ovid,  aud  later  Latin  authors, 
alluding  to  buildings  of  their  age  ; and  Mr.  Ash- 
pitel on  some  gutters  he  discovered  at  Pompeii. 

As  Mr.  Ashpitel  persists  in  ignoring  the  be- 
ginning of  the  “sine  tecto”  passage  in  Vitruvius, 
nothing  probably  would  induce  him  to  read  the 
next  line ; but  any  one  who  will  do  so  will  find 
these  words:  " Mujus"  (an  hypstbral  temple) 
“ item  exemplar  Roma  non  est."  This,  to  most 
men’s  minds,  would  be  final  as  to  any  examples 
being  found  at  Rome;  but  Mr.  Ashpitel  evi- 
dently thinks  he  knows  better  than  Vitruvius ; 
and  by  reiteration  may  probably  convince  some 
persons  that  he  does.  To  avoid  dispute,  we 
will,  therefore,  admit,  at  once,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  every  temple  in  Rome  and 
Pompeii  was  in  the  unhappy  condition  of  being 
“ sine  tecto  ” and  “ sub  divo.’'  What  then  ? What 
possible  influence  could  buildings  erected  about  or 
after  the  Christian  era  have  on  temples,  all  of 
which  were  completed  before  the  age  of  Alex- 
ander P My  theories  refer  to  Greek  temples,  and 
to  Greek  temples  only.  The  men  that  built  them 
were  dead  and  buried,  or  burnt,  three  centuries  at 
least  before  Varro  and  Ovid,  or  any  of  their  set; 
and,  according  to  the  usual  theory  of  cause  and 
effect,  what  goes  before  is  not  likely  to  be  influ- 
enced by  what  takes  place  three  hundred  years 
afterwards;  though,  perhaps, -Mr.  Ashpitel  can 
I explain  how  this  happened  in  this  case.  Mean- 
while, as  he  has  taken  such  interest  in  the  proposed 
examination  of  aspiring  architects,  and  will,  no 
doubt;  be  appointed  one  of  the  first  examiners, — 
a post  to  which  he  is  so  justly  entitled,  — let 
me  recommend  the  following  as  one  of  his  first 
questions: — “Pray,  sir,  explain  the  influence 
which  the  Tudor  style  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII. 
or  VIII.  had  on  the  designs  of  the  buildings  in 
the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror?”  He  may 
depend  upon  it  he  will  save  himself  a great  deal 
of  trouble  by  a few  such  questions.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  aspirants  will  be  spun,  though  I have  no 
doubt  hut  that  he  will  be  able  to  explain  the 
matter  entirely  to  his  own  satisfaction,  and  to 
that  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Falkener. 

As  this  letter  is  evidently  the  result  of  three 


weeks’  incubation  between  Mr.  Ashpitel  and  “bis 
friend,”  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  me  to  think  tL.it 
nothing  more  to  the  point  can  be  said  against  n.y 
views.  Such  letters  may  serve  to  convince  the 
world  that  Mr.  Ashpitel  is  a very  learned  man, 
which  I thought  all  the  world  knew  long  ago; 
but  they  will  not  prove  that  the  temples  of  the 
Greeks  were  "sine  tecto"  or  "sub  divo." 

Jas.  FEEaUSSON. 


A FEW  DAYS  AT  CHARTRES  AND  OTHER 
FRENCH  TOWNS.* 

I INTEND  to  bring  before  you  a few  notes, 
sketches,  and  recollections,  of  a short  and  rather 
hasty  tour  in  France.  As  I am  not  altogether  re- 
sponsible for  the  shortness  of  the  time,  or  the 
manner  of  spending  it,  I may  remark  that  I do 
not  intend  to  recommend  anything  like  hurry  in 
traversing  districts  so  full  of  interest  as  are  the 
provinces  of  Normandy,  and  the  He  de  France; 
and  I should  think  such  a course  is  too  painful  in 
every  respect  to  be  adopted  willingly.  One  must 
expect  to  leave  many  things  unexamined  or  ei- 
amlned  superficially,  and  be  prepared  to  find  some 
of  our  conclusions  prove  erroneous ; but  where 
most  of  our  errors  can  be  corrected  by  subsequent 
reading  and  discussion,  and  where  we  are  not  in- 
clined to  hold  to  them  very  firmly,  our  regret  at 
the  cause  of  them  may  be  somewhat  diminished, 
and  particularly  where  we  are  compelled  to  choose 
between  a superficial  survey  of  things  and  no  sur- 
vey at  all.  I know  of  no  way  to  render  the 
illustrations  and  photographs  of  foreign  buildings 
of  proper  use  to  us  except  by  visiting  the  objects 
illustrated ; and,  when  we  have  done  this,  though 
for  a short  time  only,  every  well-known  view  of  it 
acquires  a new  value,  and  every  fresh  one  is  more 
readily  understood.  I feel  I can  say  little  more 
than  this  of  any  place  to  which  I went;  but,  as  I 
shall  generally  appeal  to  the  illustrations  of  a 
building  when  I say  anything  about  it,  I think  I 
cannot  lead  you  very  far  wrong ; and  1 am  sure 
the  interest  of  the  subject  is  sufficient  to  produce 
a profitable  evening’s  discussion. 

Of  the  difterent  routes  to  Paris  I chose  and 
travelled  very  pleasantly  by  that  through  New- 
haven  and  Dieppe.  I spent  a day  or  two  at  Rouen, 
without  any  intention  of  doing  more  at  this  visit 
than  get  a rough  idea  of  the  town  aud  its  art- 
trea.<!ures;  one  day  at  the  church  of  St.  George 
de  Boscherviile ; and  then  went  on  to  Paris. 
Leaving  Paris,  I made  two  excursions,  either  of 
which  would  be  enough  to  occupy  the  time  usually 
at  our  command  in  a summer  tour  : they  can  be 
made  most  easily  by  railway,  chiefiy;  and  include 
most  of  the  cathedrals  of  greatest  interest  in  the 
north  of  France : one  was  from  Paris  to  Rheims, 
Laon,  Noyon,  Compeigne,  and  Soissons;  the  other 
to  Chartres,  Le  Mans,  Suez,  Caen,  Bayeux,  and 
villages  in  the  neighbourhood;  returning  to  Eng- 
land by  way  of  Havre.  I was  deprived,  by  an 
unfortunate  circumstance,  of  the  comp-any  of  a 
friend,  whom  I think  every  one  ought  to  have  on 
such  an  excursion,  I met  other  gentlemen  who 
had  started,  like  myself,  with  some  idea  of  walk- 
ing over  a portion  of  the  country,  and  had  given 
it  up  on  finding  the  sameness  of  it  and  the  wide 
distances  at  which  the  churches  usually  lie  apart. 
I did  not  go  there  solely  to  study  the  specimens  of 
Gothic  -architecture,  but  I will  endeavour  to  put 
together  in  some  order  a few  of  the  notes  made  at 
various  times  and  places;  and  although  there  was 
much  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris  to 
which  I might  allude,  I find  I can  best  refer  to 
the  Cathedral  at  Chartres;  both  because  it  fur- 
nished matter  that  interested  me  rather  more 
than  others,  and  becanso  I was  led  by  circum- 
stances to  spend  more  time  there  than  elsewhere. 

As  regards  anything  I may  say  of  the  superio- 
rity of  our  neighbours  in  any  respect,  you  will 
understand  that  one  of  my  objects  was  to  take 
notice  of  anything  that  seemed  to  afford  a useful 
hint;  that  1 had  no  time  to  find  out  tucir  defi- 
ciencies; and  was  on  the  whole  so  well  treated, 
that  I could  not  possibly  feel  less  inclination. 

In  examining  the  church  architecture  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  most  in- 
teresting features  are  those  connected  with  the 
vaulted  roofs : everything,  indeed,  is,  more  or  less, 
connected  with  the  vaulting,  and  influenced  by  it; 
and,it  grows  so  naturally  from  the  lower  portions 
of  the  buildings,  that  one  may  usually  gather 
from  a plan  of  the  piers  and  walls  a fair  idea  of 
the  whole  of  the  vaulting  arrangements.  I think  1 
did  not  see  in  France  so  many  varietifS,  or  such 
rich  specimens  of  vaulting,  as  may  sometimes  be 
met  with  in  one  of  our  own  cathedrals:  nothing 
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like  our  fan  groining  or  the  more  complicated 
arrangements  of  ordinary  rib-and-panel  work ; and, 
when  I saw  anything  that  was  not  of  the  most 
plain  and  simple  kind,  it  was  generally  in  very 
lite  work,  and  much  overloaded  with  ornament. 
Simplicity  and  massiveness  are  the  general  rule; 
and  I thought  this  one  reason  why  the  spans  aud 
heights  of  the  larger  churches  did  not  strike  me 
at  first  sight  as  being  so  much  in  excess  of  those 
in  our  own  cathedrals  as  they  really  are.  The 
ordinary  arrangements  of  transverse  and  diagonal 
ribs,  by  which  the  compartments  are  divided  into 
four  or  six  cells,  without  either  secondaries  or ' 
ridge  ribs  are  nearly  always  adopted;  but  the 
modifications  of  these  systems  to  suit  particular 
cases,  such  as  those  of  the  beautiful  eastern 
chapels,  and  other  irregular  parts,  give  rise  to  a 
wonderful  variety  of  pleasing  forms. 

I generally  took  sketches  of  some  portion  of  the 
vaultings  in  connection  with  the  shafts  and  capi- 
tals, aud  hardly  ever  failed  to  find  some  fresh  con- 
trivance to  meet  an  irregularity  in  the  plan,  or  to 
adapt  new  parts  of  the  building  to  older  parts  : 
such  examples  occur  in  the  transepts  of  St.  Remi, 
aud  in  those  of  Sb.  Martin  at  Laou.  At  first  sight, 
the  absence  of  a ridge  rib  is,  I think,  disagreeable, 
especially  where  the  central  line  of  vaulting  is 
straight  throughout : there  seems  to  be  a want  of 
something  to  stay  the  transverse  arches,  aud  con- 
nect them  with  the  diagonals;  but  where,  as  is 
usual,  the  vaulting  is  slightly  domical,  aud  comes 
down  on  strong  transverse  ribs,  there  is  no  need  of 
a ridge  rib  j and  indeed  it  would  then,  from  its 
want  of  horizontality,  prove  a disfigurement.  On 
the  whole,  I think  this  feature,  from  the  difference 
of  its  office,  should,  when  used,  be  kept  much  less  , 
in  strength  than  the  arch-ribs  which  support  the 
vault,  aud  should  be  slightly  ornamented  : nearly 
all  the  specimens  I ‘saw  were  ornamented  heavily, 
aud  with  bad  effect.  Short  pieces  of  ridge-rib 
were  often  introduced  in  apsidal  chapels  of  slight 
projection,  between  the  central  boss  aud  the 
nearest  trans^’erse  arch;  and  this  last  was  gene- 
rally crippled  in  consequence.  As  to  the  vaulting 
arrangements  of  these  chapels,  and  the  aisles  from 
which  they  project,  I may  refer  to  the  diagrams, 
which  show  several  pleasing  varieties  from  Char- 
tres, fc'oissons,  Noyon,  Le  Mans,  and  the  chapels  in 
the  transepts  at  Laon  : the  beauty  of  these  cha- 
pels, with  their  groups  of  columns,  each  propor- 
tioned to  the  importance  of  the  rib  which  it 
carries,  is  very  great ; and,  to  show  the  general 
management  of  the  columns  which  carry  the 
vaulting,  I may  refer  to  the  plan  of  a portion  of 
the  nave  of  Soissons  Cathedral,  aud  that  of  the 
central  part  of  Chartres,  which  is  a very  good 
example  from  which  to  study  this  branch  of  con- 
struction. After  seeing  a large  number  of  these 
stone-vaulted  churches,  the  effect  of  a wooden  roof 
set  abruptly  on  bare  walls  is  strikingly  incon- 
gruous. _ Very  many  of  our  English  roofs,  indeed, 
being  richly  and  well  designed,  and  carried  on 
wall-shafts,  are  but  slightly  open  to  this  objec- 
tion; but  such  wooden  roofs  as  I saw  in  France 
were  extremely  unsatisfactory.  Perfectly  plain  in 
themselves,  there  was  neither  shaft  nor  corbel 
below  them  to  break  up  the  wall-space ; aud  the 
whole  looks  very  bald  aud  baru-like.  It  is  much 
to  be  wished  that  the  vaulting  of  churches  may 
become  more  geuerul,  especially  as  we  can  now 
frame  the  roof  in  iron,  and  so  render  fire  impos- 
sible. This  last  precaution  has  been  adopted  at 
Chartres  since  the  fire  of  1836 ; and,  after  seeing 
the  forest  of  timber  used  in  such  roofs  as  that  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Rheims,  we  may  be  glad  that 
such  au  element  of  danger  exists  here  no  longer. 

There  are  several  very  good  varieties  of  pillars 
aud  combinations  of  shafts ; — large  circular  pillars, 
either  plain  or  surrounded  by  small  shafts ; pillars 
With  four  attached  shafts,  as  at  Chartres,  where 
they  are  of  two  kinds,  placed  alternately,  in  one 
of  which  the  large  central  pillar  is  circular,  the 
shafts  octagonal:  in  the  other  the  central  pillar 

octagonal,  with  circular  shafts  on  four  of  its 
faces.  The  latter  I thought  the  best.  At  Rheims 
both  pillar  and  shafts  are  circular.  lu  shafts  of. 
all  kinds  I think  the  circular  section  by  far  the 
most  satisfactory;  and  the  effect  of  a cluster  of 
these,  varying  in  size,  and  contrasting  with  the 
square  angles  of  the  piers  which  show  between 
them,  IS  most  pleasing.  Where  these  angles  are 
hollowed  out  deeply,  or  heavily  ornamented,  this 
effect  is  lost;  and  I thought  a very  slight,  sharp 
oniament,  the  most  that  could  be  used  with  good 
eff’ect.  In  the  vaulting  ribs,  the  most  pleasing 
sections  are  those  where  the  angles  are  cut  into 
large  pointed  beads;  or  where,  in  smaller  rib's 
there  is  a pointed  bead  between  two  hollows : 
these  are  most  common  in  the  aisles,  the  ribs  of 
the  larpr  vaults  having  generally  rounded  mem- 
bers; but  the  pointed  section  contrasts  properly 


with  the  circular  shafts,  and  is,  I think,  always  to 
be  preferred. 

One  of  the  handsomest  balls  I saw  in  France 
was  the  Chapter-house  at  Noyon.  The  ribs  of  the 
vaulting  have  this  pointed  section,  and  the  build- 
ing has  an  appearance  of  great  elegance.  There 
is  plenty  of  plain  wall-space  to  contrast  with  the 
exceeding  richness  of  the  openings,  and  the  general 
effect  of  the  interior  is  very  good.  The  use  of 
circular-headed  trefoils  in  the  windows  is  to  be 
regretted,  as  they  give  au  effect  of  weakness.  In 
the  four-light  openiugs  of  the  cloister,  the  trefoils 
of  the  light  are  circular  also,  but  the  arches  which 
inclose  them  in  pairs  are  very  sharply  pointed,  and 
the  upper  circle  sits  upon  them  awkwardly : the 
shafts  which  carry  these  upper  arches  have  their 
capitals  at  greater  height  than  those  of  the 
sub-arches,  which  destroys  the  unity  of  the 
group  of  shafts.  I think  the  whole  of  their 
windows  would  have  been  the  better  for  a 
general  use  In  the  tracery  of  the  bluntly-pointed 
arch  ; and,  as  regards  the  four-light  openings,  at 
least,  the  chief  circle  might  have  been  larger. 
There  is  a handsome  west  front  to  this  chapter- 
house;  but  the  buttresses,  with  their  fine  ter- 
minals, are  neither  well  proportioned  nor  well 
attached  to  the  walls.  The  most  spirited  little 
base  ornament,  out  of  a rather  large  number  that 
I sketched,  was  found  in  the  chancel  at  Noyon. 
This  place  is  most  easy  of  access,  and  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  work  about  the  cathedral  that  should 
not  he  missed.  Ruilt  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  it  belongs  to  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting periods  of  art.  There  is  a fine  triforium ; 
and  the  piers  of  the  nave  are  alternately  simple 
aud  compound,  as  required  for  six-celled  vaulting; 
the  arches  between  them  being  of  the  plainest 
kind,  chamfered,  stilted,  obtusely  pointed,  and  of 
very  good  proportions ; yet,  for  some  reason,  the 
vaulting  which  they  carry  is  four-celled.  Then 
there  are  the  very  interesting  circular-ended  tran- 
septs, another  variety  of  which  I have  sketched 
from  Soissons,  a very  beautiful  church,  most  justly 
praised  for  its  fine  proportions.  I reckon  amongst 
the  pleasantest  portions  of  my  journey  the  rides 
by  diligence  fromCoropeigue  to  and  from  Soissons. 
I think  a railway  is  in  progress ; but,  whether  or 
no,  the  beauties  and  peculiarities  of  this  cathedral 
will  amply  repay  the  journey.  Riding  there  in 
company  with  a priest,  a schoolmaster,  and  a com- 
mercial traveller,  they  all  expressed  great  astonish- 
ment on  finding  I had  travelled  so  far  on  such  au 
errand.  I had  another  reason  for  thinking  the 
beautiful  structures  of  the  country  less  visited 
than  they  deserve  to  be,  as  I met  with  no  more 
than  one  sketchcr  per  week,  and  most  of  them 
were  English. 

In  the  compound  pillars,  where  four  smaller 
shafts  are  attached  to  a central  one,  the  capitals 
are  treated  in  a variety  of  ways,  the  difference  in 
size  of  the  principal  and  auxiliary  shafts  having 
generally  suggested  a difference  in  the  height  of 
the  capital.  At  Chartres  the  necking  of  the 
smaller  columns  nearly  coincides  with  a moulding 
that  divides  the  capital  of  the  principal  column 
into  two  stages  : sometimes  the  principal  capital  is 
made  twice  the  height  of  the  smaller  ones  without 
auy  division.  At  Rheims  the  capitals  are  all  of 
one  height,  the  smaller  ones  being  in  two  stages: 
I nowhere  saw  them  all  of  one  uniform  height  and 
treatment,  which  seemed  to  be  an  advisable 
method.  The  division  of  a capital  into  two 
stages  by  a moulding  is  of  rather  frequent  occur- 
rence, aud  is  always  unpleasing:  those  capitals 
having  the  foliage  arranged  in  stiff  crockets  seem 
to  produce  the  best  architectural  effect ; bub  as 
specimens  of  sculpture  there  are  magnificent 
capitals  carved  with  rich  foliage  at  Rheims  and 
elsewhere.  I noticed  rather  frequently,  and  in 
work  of  a date  earlier  than  I expected,  the  use  of 
ill-proportioned  capitals,  carrying  mouldings  no 
larger  in  section  than  the  shaft  beneath  them.  In 
such  cases  they  seem  out  of  place,  and  serve  only 
to  mark  the  division  between  shaft  and  super- 
structure, instead  of  expanding  boldly  under  the 
abacus,  to  give  support  to  a larger  section  at  the 
springing^  of  the  arches.  There  is  sometimes,  in 
comparatively  early  work,  a tendency  to  extreme 
lightness  in  construction,  especially  in  clerestories 
and  the  arcades  beneath  them ; and,  however 
splendid  the  effect  of  such  treatment  may  be  when 
there  is  nothing  but  slender  columns  to  obstruct 
the  light,  and  every  opening  is  filled  with  stained 
glass ; there  is  about  it  a want  of  the  ease  that  is 
necessary  to  elegance,  and  in  some  cases  positive 
weakness  and  poverty,  that  bring  to  mind  some 
ot  our  Gothic  a century  or  two  later  in  date. 

I allude  to  the  cathedral  of  Chartres  rather 
irequently  because,  though  I could  only  examine 
lb  vey  imperfectly,  I was  on  the  whole  more  in- 
terested there  than  at  auy  other  place.  It  is  one 


of  the  largest  of  the  French  cathedrals,  and 
chiefly  dates  from  the  most  interesting  period  of 
Gothic  architecture,  that  in  which  the  buildiug  of 
large  churches  in  the  Pointed  style  was  coming 
into  vogue.  Its  charms  are  not  those  arising  from 
regularity,  completeness,  or  good  proportions.  lu 
general  character  it  is  plain  rather  than  rich, 
although  in  its  porches  and  some  other  parts  it 
has  more  figure-sculpture,  and  in  its  windows 
more  painted  glass  than  exist  in  any  other  of  these 
churches.  After  seeing  a building  so  regular,  so 
well  proportioned,  and  so  nearly  complete  as 
Rheims  Cathedral,  Chartres  affords  a very  inte- 
resting instance  of  great  beauty  and  magnificence 
existing  in  company  with  the  marks  of  accident, 
experiment,  and  change  of  intention.  Nearly 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1194,  injured,  more  or  less,  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  by  the 
same  cause;  and  the  whole  of  the  roofs  destroyed 
in  1836 ; having  the  lower  part  of  its  western  front 
of  the  twelfth,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  four- 
teenth, century;  one  of  the  flanking  towers  being 
of  the  twelfth,  the  other  of  the  sixteenth,  century, 
and  in  no  manner  of  proportion  with  each  other  ; 
six  or  seven  more  towers  in  various  stages  of  in- 
completeness; the  body  of  the  church  of  the 
thirteenth  century, — too  low  and  too  short  for  its 
width;  none  of  its  arches  agreeing  in  span;  the 
chevet  indifferently  arranged,  and  most  of  the 
masonry  indifferently  wrought;  there  is  still  a 
remarkable  character  about  its  architecture,  of 
whatever  date,  that  has  caused  it  to  be  more  fre- 
quently referred  to  and  illustrated  than  any  other 
building  of  the  kind.  With  regard  to  the  flying 
buttresses,  so  well  known,  I have  generally  found 
them  described  as  " heavy,”  or  " unpleasing;”  yet 
I think  we  see  more  sketches,  by  travellers,  of  these 
than  of  all  others  together ; and  I do  not  think  it  is 
solely  because  they  are  unique.  They  are  part  of 
a building  consistently  massive;  and  are,  to  my 
mind,  except  as  to  the  upper  portions,  about  the 
best  adapted  to  their  position  and  purpose  of  any 
I have  ever  seen.  Usually  a flying  buttress  is 
made  to  look  like  a mere  rigid  prop,  carried  by  a 
slender  arch, — sometimes  a highly  ornamented 
prop,  but  very  frequently  a most  offensive  one, 
only  to  be  endured  as  a necessary  evil,  hiding  the 
architecture  from  the  eye.  Here  the  buttresses 
ai’e  made  artistic;  and,  instead  of  the  compara- 
tively straight  prop  of  later  buildings,  which 
usually  suggests  danger,  we  have  a bold  deep 
arch  spanning  the  aisle,  open-panelled,  aud  having 
radiating  columns  most  properly  applied.  I have 
met  with  no  information  as  to  the  uppermost 
arch,  probably  of  later  design,  and  applied  to 
resist  the  thrust  of  the  timber  roof,  which  ought 
to  need  no  resistance;  but  if  the  uppermost  stage 
of  the  upright  buttress  were  made  deeper,  aud 
fluished  with  a heavy  pinnacle,  as  a counterfort, 
another  pinnacle  being  raised  on  the  projecting 
portion  of  the  cornice,  aud  so  breaking  up  the 
heavy  mass  of  roof,  I think  the  composition 
would  he  most  effective  and  satisfactory.  The 
present  open  parapet  on  the  cornice  of  the  nave  is 
modern,  there  being  holes  now  existing  which 
may  represent  a previous  one : the  spaces  are 
4 inches  or  6 inches  wider  than  those  of  the 
present  parapet.* 


ART.DESIGNS  FOR  THE  GREAT 
EXHIBITION. 

TnE  Committee  for  Art-Designs  desire,  we  are 
glad  to  find,  to  make  their  department  as  com- 
plete as  may  be,  and  we  are  anxious  to  aid  them 
in  this  endeavour.  Many  of  our  readers  can 
assist  them  if  they  will  with  the  loan  of  either 
drawings  or  models  of  articles  coming  under  the 
term  “Art  Industry  for  example; — designs  for 
objects  involving  relief,  such  as  ceramics  aud  glass 
(except  tile,  mosaic,  enamel,  and  glass  painting), 
precious  metals,  base  metals,  furniture  and  carving, 
plastic  decoration;  and  designs  for  objects  in- 
volving a flat  or  surface  treatment,  such  as  textile 
fabrics,  paper-hangings,  mural  decoration,  tiles 
and  mosaic  for  walls  and  floors,  inlays,  stained, 
painted,  and  decorated  glass. 

The  following  may  be  enumerated  among  the 
deceased  artists  (between  1762  and  1862)  speci- 
mens of  whose  works  should  be  obtained : Chip- 
pendale, Chambers,  Adams,  Soane,  Jeffery  Wyatt, 
Stothard,  Bridgens,  Tathain,  Pugin,  James  Wyatt, 
Bacon  (sculptor),  Gandy,  Flaxman,  T.  Hope,  Hol- 
land, Pitt  (sculptor),  B.  Wyatt,  Wyon  (sculptor), 
Barry,  Cotterill  (sculptor). 

Offers  of  works  of  this  kind  should  he  sent  to 
Mr.  J ohn  Leighton,  Secretary  of  the  Class  38  a,  at 
the  Strand  Office  of  the  Commissioners. 


• To  be  continued. 
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"LIVES  OF  THE  ENGINEERS.”* 

HElOflE. 

John  Rennie,  the  architect  of  the  three  great 
London  bridges,  — Waterloo,  Southwark,  and 
London  proper, — the  engineer  of  the  Plymouth 
Breakwater,  of  the  London  and  East  India  Docks, 
and  various  other  works  of  national  importance, 
was  born  at  Phantassie,  in  East  Lothian,  and  not 
many  miles  from  Edinburgh,  on  the  7th  of  June, 
1761.  His  father  was  the  owner  of  the  small 
estate  of  Phantassie,  which  is  situate  midway 
between  Haddington  and  Dunbar,  and  near  the 
village  of  East  Linton  and  the  little  river  Tyne. 
At  that  time  the  chief  crops  in  the  Lothians,  which, 
as  Mr.  Smiles  remarks,  “ now  exhibit,  perhaps,  the 
6nest  agriculture  in  the  world,”  were  weeds  s and, 
when  the  first  crop  of  wheat  was  raised  on  a field 
near  Edinburgh,  people  flocked  to  look  upon  it  as 
aw’onder.  Mr.  Rennie,  the  father  of  the  engineer, 
however,  was  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  his  dis- 
trict, and  was  the  first  to  introduce  turnips  as  a 
regular  farmer’s  crop.  At  that  time  the  usual 
wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer  were  6d.  a day 
in  the  summer,  and  5d.  in  the  winter ! They 
were,  of  course,  well  skilled  in  “ listlessness  and 
laziness.”  Rennie’s  father,  under  such  circum- 
stances, could  not  be  expected,  as  the  owner  of  a 
small  farm,  to  be  a very  rich  man  ; but  the  family 
were  respectable,  and  remained  so  even  after  the 
father’s  death,  when  the  widow  managed  the  farm 
till  the  eldest  son  took  charge. 

Rennie,  the  engineer,  was  the  youngest  son. 
He  showed  his  mechanical  turn  at  a very  early 
age  ; and  in  its  boyish  display  he  was  encouraged 
by  an  ingenious  millwright,  named  Andrew 
Meikle,  who  lived  on  the  property  of  the  Rennies, 
although  his  business  was  independent  of  them. 
Meikle  was  the  inventor  of  the  thrashing-mill; 
and  his  forefathers  were  for  several  generations 
celebrated  in  their  way  for  mechanical  ingenuity ; 
as  indeed  was  his  own  son,  George  Meikle,  who, 
by  means  of  a machine  for  raising  water  (in- 
vented, however,  by  his  father),  washed  away 
some  thousand  acres  or  so  of  peat  moss  into  the 
River  Forth,  and  thus  uncovered  as  much  of  good 
arable  land,  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Kaimes,  at 
Kincardine.  Andrew  Meikle’s  father,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  also  well  known,  as  the  introducer  from 
Holland  of  the  winnowing  machine,  which  be- 
came celebrated — or  notorious,  rather, — in  sancti- 
monious Scotland,  as  the  awful  raiser  of  devil’s 
wind ! — and  for  daring  to  use  which  a worthy 
minister  (a  relative  of  Gilfillan,  of  Leith,  the 
poet),  who  was  “a  wee”  ahead  of  his  compeers, 
was  ousted  from  his  kirk  and  congregation.  An- 
drew Meikle  must  have  been  a man  possessed  of 
some  grim  humour,  as  well  as  no  little  mechanical 
genius.  On  one  occasion,  when  called  upon  to 
“win  water”  for  a gentleman’s  mansion,  where 
others  had  repeatedly  failed  to  get  any  j he  told 
the  butler,  one  morning,  to  get  ready  to  receive  the 
water.  “ It  will  be  time  enough,”  Plush  scofiingly 
remarked,  “when  we  see  the  water.”  Meikle 
quietly  pocketed  the  affront  in  the  meantime;  but, 
early  next  morning,  when  the  butler  opened  his 
eyes  and  jumped  out  of  bed,  he  "saw”  the  water 
up  to  his  knees  in  his  bed-room. 

Encouraged  in  bis  mechanical  tendencies  by 
honest  Andrew  Meikle,  John  Rennie  became  en- 
tirely devoted  to  such  pursuits;  and  his  mother, 
with  that  intuitive  wisdom  by  which  the  mothers 
of  men  of  genius  are  so  often  inspired,  not  only 
removed  the  “interdict”  against  “idling”  away 
his  time  at  Andrew  Meikle’s  shop,  but  appren- 
ticed him  to  Andrew  as  a millwright.+  There, 
besides  the  cultivation  and  development  of  his 
mechanical  genius,  he  learnt  the  use  of  his  hands, 
— one  of  the  most  valuable  elements  of  bis  educa- 
tion as  a future  engiueer.  Neither  did  bis  mother 
neglect  bis  education ; and  at  the  end  of  two  years 
he  was  sent  to  Dunbar  burgh  school,  where  he  soon 
outstripped  all  his  schoolfellows,  and  became  so 
skilled  a mathematician  and  so  good  a scholar, 
that  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  mathematical 
teacher  during  an  interregnum,  after  declining  to 
accept  the  mastership  of  the  whole  school,  which 
was  offered  him,  although  he  was  several  years 
under  age.  Renuie  afterwards  went  to  Edinburgh 
University,  where  he  matriculated  in  November, 
1780;  supporting  himself  at  college  entirely  by 
the  fruits  of  his  own  labour  between  the  sessions. 
He  became  a special  favourite  of  Dr.  Robison, 
Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  by  whom  he  was 
afterwards  introduced  and  strongly  recommended 

• Lives  of  the  Engineers,  with  an  Account  of  their 
Principal  Works;  comprising  also  a History  of  Inland 
Communication  in  Britain.  By  Samuel  Smiles.  With 
portraits  and  numerous  illustrations.  Vols.  I.  and  II. 
. London;  John  Murray,  Albemarle-street.  isGl. 

t Another  apprentice  of  Andrew  Meikle’s  was  Peter 
Nicholson,  the  well-known  author,  of  whom  we  have 
occasionally  spoken. 


to  James  Watt,  with  whose  firm  he  first  engaged 
to  erect  the  Albion  Mills,  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Thames,  near  the  south-east  end  of  Blackfriars 
Bridge.  These  steam  mills  were  for  a short  time 
celebrated  for  their  extent  and  their  steam- 
engines,  which  were  the  most  complete  and 
powerful  “ fire-engines,”  as  they  were  then 
called,  which  Watt  had  till  then  turned  out  of 
the  Soho  manufactory.  One  eventful  night,  how- 
ever, in  the  year  1791,  and  after  the  mills  had  been 
founded  seven  years,  and  at  work  for  three, 
Rennie,  who  lived  close  at  hand,  woke  up  of  a 
sudden  several  times  with  the  dreaming  idea  that 
the  mills  were  on  fire;  and  at  last,  being  actually 
roused  by  the  cry  of  “Fire,”  and  the  hurried 
rumble  of  fire-engines,  he  hastily  dressed  him- 
self; rushed  out,  with  the  confirmed  idea,  doubt- 
less, that  his  great  work  w’as  the  centre  of 
popular  attraction;  and,  strange  to  say,  soon 
found'  that  it  was  even  so ! The  Albion  Mills, 
the  pride  of  poor  Rennie,  were  in  flames ; and 
no  efforts  of  fire-engines  or  firemen  could  save 
them.  Singular  as  the  circumstance  was,  per- 
haps the  most  singular  circumstance  of  all  was 
the  fact  that  on  this  very  site  all  Rennie’s  great 
works  may  be  said  to  have  originated;  for  here 
he  set  himself  down,  built  his  workshops,  be- 
came a great  engineer,  and  carried  on  business 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Though  ostensibly  a 
mechanical  engineer,  the  Albion  Mills  having 
indeed  of  themselves  established  his  reputation 
as  such,  and  introduced  him  to  extensive  em- 
ployment; nevertheless  the  civil  branch  of  his 
profession  occupied  a considerable  share  of  his 
attention  from  an  early  period ; and  eventually 
it  became  his  chief  pursuit  ; though,  down  to 
the  year  1788,  he  was  mainly  engaged  in  design- 
ing and  constructing  machinery  for  dye-works, 
water-works  (at  London  Bridge  amongst  others), 
flour-mills,  and  rolling-mills,  in  all  of  which 
Boulton  & Watt’s  engine  was  the  motive  power 
employed.  , 

Shortly  after  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Smeaton 
from  the  profession  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1791,  Mr.  Rennie  was  consulted  respecting 
numerous  important  canal  undertakings,  projected 
in  different  parts  of  the  country;  and  amongst 
others  were  a proposed  navigation  to  connect 
Cambridge  with  Bury  St.  Edmund’s;  another  be- 
tween Andover  and  Salisbury;  and  a third  between 
Reading  and  Bath, — afterwards  carried  out  by 
him  as  the  Kennet  and  Avon  canal.  This  was  his 
first  work  in  civil  engineering.  Another  impor- 
tant line  of  navigation  on  which  he  was  engaged 
was  the  Rochdale  Canal,  extending  from  the 
Bridgewater  at  Manchester,  by  Rochdale  and 
Todmorden,  to  the  river  Calder  at  Sowerby  Bridge, 
a length  of  31s  miles,  with  branches  to  the  Leeds 
and  Liverpool  Canal  at  Wanless,  and  to  Bury  and 
Bolton.  The  Lancaster  Coiinl  was  another  enter- 
prise conducted  by  Rennie  in  the  same  district. 
It  crosses  the  Lune,  at  Lancaster,  by  a fine 
aqueduct,  of  which  wo  are  enabled  to  give  the 
illustration  introduced  by  Mr.  Smiles.  The  aqueduct 
consists  of  five  semlclrcxxlar  arches  of  75  feet  span 
each,  the  soffits  being  50  feet,  and  the  surface  of 
the  canal  62  feet,  above  the  average  level  of  the 
river.  The  whole  length  of  the  aqueduct,  which 
is  built  of  hard  sandstone,  is  600  feet. 

As  a canal  engineer,  Rennie  continued  to 
he  extensively  couaultcd  throughout  bis  whole 
life;  and  he  seems  early  to  have  appreciated 
the  railway,  at  least  as  an  adjunct  to  canals, 
if  not  as  a substitute  for  them.  One  of  the  canals 
as  to  which  he  was  consulted  was  the  Royal  Canal 
of  Ireland,  the  origin  of  which  was  rather  a curious 
one.  The  Grand  Canal,  to  connect  the  Lilley  and 
Shannon  navigations  near  Banagher,  had  already 
been  formed;  and,  amongst  its  successful,  and,  in 
general,  upper-class, proprietors  was  a retired  shoe- 
maker, who  was  regarded  as  a busy-body,  whom 
they  snubbed  and  “sent  to  Coventry.”  'Vowing 
revenge,  in  the  shape  of  a rival  canal,  which  was 
merely  laughed  at,  the  old  cobbler  sold  out  the 
very  large  sum  be  had  invested,  and  set  to  work 
with  such  determination,  that  be  got  up  a new 
company,  laid  down  a new  line  of  navigation  from 
Dublin  to  the  Shannon,  near  Longford,  and 
“ banged  Banagher,”  by  playing  havoc,  not  only 
with  his  rival’s  interests,  but  his  ow'd.  It  was  to 
“redd  up”  the  confusion  into  which  this  new 
concern  had  fallen  before  the  works  were  com- 
pleted, that  Rennie  was  called  in, 

The  drainage  of  the  Lincolnshire  and  Cam- 
bridgeshire fens  was  one  of  the  most  important 
works  of  thorough  drainage  ever  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Rennie.  The  problem  to  be  solved  by  the 
engineer  was  how  best  to  carry  out  to  sea  the  sur- 
plus w’aters  of  a district  extending  from  the 
eastern  coast  almost  to  the  very  centre  of  Eng- 
land ; and  it  was  solved. 


“ The  two  great  features  of  bis  plan  were  (l)  his  inter- 
cepting or  catchwater  drains,  and  (2)  his  cutting  down 
the  outfalls  to  lower  levels  than  had  ever  before  been 
proposed.  Simple  though  his  system  appears,  now  that 
its  efficacy  has  been  so  amply  proved  by  experience,  it 
was  regarded  at  the  time  as  a valuable  discovei^  in  the 
practice  of  fen-draining  ; and  indeed  it  was  nothing  less. 
There  were,  however,  plenty  of  detractors,  who  alleged 
that  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  Any  boy,  they  said,  who 
has  played  at  dirt  pies  in  a gutter,  knows  that  if  you  make 
an  opening  sufficiently  low  to  let  the  whole  contained 
water  escape,  it  will  flow  away.  Very  true;  yet  the 
thing  had  never  been  done  until  Mr.  Rennie  proposed  it ; 
and,  simple  as  the  method  was,  it  cost  him  many  years  of 
arguing,  illustration,  and  enforcement,  before  he  could 
induce  intelligent  men  in  other  districts  to  adopt  the 
simple  but  thoroughly  scientific  method  which  he  thus 
invented  for  the  effectual  discharge  of  the  drainage  of  the 
Fens.  And  even  to  this  day  there  are  whole  districts  in 
which  the  stubborn  obstinacy  of  ignorant  obstructives 
still  continues  to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  introduction. 
The  Wildmore  Fen  proprietors,  however,  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  led  by  a sagacious  clear-seeing  man  in  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  who  cordially  supported  the  adoption  of 
the  proposed  plan  with  all  the  weight  of  his  influence ; 
and  Mr.  Rennie  was  eventually  empowered  to  carry  it 
into  execution.” 

By  such  labours,  we  need  scarcely  remark,  an 
immense,  and  even  national,  value  has  been  given 
to  swamps  and  wastes  otherwise  worthless, — nay, 
far  worse  than  worthless  when  sanitary  considera- 
tions are  kept  in  view.  It  has  been  said  of  Mr. 
Rennie  that  he  was  the  greatest  “slayer  of  dra- 
gons’’that  ever  lived;  this  title  being  given  in 
the  Fens  to  persons  who,  by  skill  and  industry, 
have  perfected  works  of  drainage,  and  thereby 
removed  the  causes  of  sickness  and  disease,  typi- 
fied in  ancient  times  as  dragons  or  destroyers. 

The  bridges  erected  by  Mr.  Rennie  are  amongst 
the  tinesb  of  his  works,  and  are  sufficient  of 
themselves  to  stamp  him  as  one  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  bis  profession.  Hie  first  bridge  was 
erected  in  1784,  when  he  was  In  his  twenty-third 
year.  It  is  the  first  bridge  on  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  turnpike  road,  across  the  Water  of  Leith, 
near  Stevonhouse  Mill.  A view  of  it  is  annexed. 

His  greatest  works  of  this  kind  are  the 
Waterloo,  Southwark,  and  London  Bridges.  The 
last  he  did  not  live  to  carry  out,  but  the 
design  was  bis,  and  it  was  executed  by  his 
son,  the  present  Sir  John  Rennie.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  career,  Mr.  Rennie  was  called 
upon  to  furnish  designs  of  many  bridges,  princi- 
pally in  Scotland,  which  were  not  carried  out, 
from  want  of  funds.  The  first  bridge  of  any  im- 
portance which  he  was  called  upon  to  execute  was 
Kelso  Bridge,  across  the  Tweed  : it  was  designed 
in  1799,  and  executed  in  1803.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  first  bridges  constructed  in  this 
country  with  a level  roadway.  Some  of  the  old- 
fashioned  bridges  were  excessively  steep;  and  to 
get  over  them  was  like  climbing  the  roof  of  a 
house.  There  was  a heavy  pull  on  one  side,  and 
a corresponding  descent  on  the  other.  The  old 
bridge  across  the  Esk  at  Musselburgh,  forming 
part  of  the  high  road  between  Edinburgh  and 
London,  was  of  this  precipitous  character.  It  was 
superseded  by  a handsome  and  substantial  bridge, 
with  an  almost  level  roadway,  after  a design  by 
Rennie.  When  the  engineer  was  taking  the  work 
off  the  bands  of  the  contractor,  one  of  the  magis- 
trates of  the  town  who  was  present  asked  a coun- 
tryman who  was  passing  at  the  time  with  his  cart 
how  he  liked  the  new  brig.'  “Brig?”  said  the 
man,  “ it’s  nao  brig  ava  ! Ye  neither  ken  whan 
ye’re  on’t,  nor  whan  ye’re  aff’t !” 

We  give  Mr.  Smiles’s  illustration  of  it. 

Tho  first  bridge  constructed  by  Rennie  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  earliest  of  his  cast-iron  bridges,  was 
Boston  Bridge,  across  the  Witham,  dating  from 
1803. 

Mr.  Rennie’s  reputation  as  an  engineer  becom- 
ing well  established  by  these  and  other  works, 
he  was,  during  the  remainder  of  his  professional 
career,  extensively  consulted  on  this  branch  of 
construction;  and  many  solid  memorials  of  his 
skill  in  bridge-work  are  to  he  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  finest  of  the 
buildings  of  this  character  which  were  erected 
by  him  are  unquestionably  those  which  grace  tho 
metropolis  itself. 

As  an  engineer  of  docks  and  harbours,  Rennie 
was  no  less  celebrated  than  as  a designer  of 
bridges.  In  1800  he  was  appointed  engineer  of 
the  Company  then  established  with  the  view  of 
forming  the  London  Docks,  which  he  accordingly 
designed  and  executed.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  use  steam-power  for  many  purposes,  such  as 
working  the  pile-engine,  grinding  mortar,  and 
landing  materials,  for  the  Docks.  In  1808,  too, 
he  recommended  the  use  of  Bteam*lifting  cranes 
in  the  dock  traffic;  but  to  this  day  the  sugges- 
tion, we  believe,  has  not  been  carried  out;  and 
now,  perhaps  Armstrong’s  hydraulic  cranes,  as  at 
Newcastle  and  elsewhere,  would  be  preferable. 
The  East-India  Docks,  projected  shortly  after  the 
London  Docks,  were  also  carried  out  by  Rennie, 
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\V(iKKS  OF  EENNIE. 


LUNE  AQUEDUCT,  NEAR  LANCASTER. 
Mr.  rercirnl  Skelton. 


MUSSELBURGH  BRIDGE. 

l^’roin  n SkeUh  by  .Ur. 


Some  of  bis  harbour  works  at  other  places  were 
also  of  considerable  magnitude  and  importance  j 
the  growing  trade  of  the  country  leading  to  hia 
frequent  euiploymeut  in  constructing  new  har- 
bours, or  extending  and  improving  old  ones. 
Glasgow,  Torbay,  Grimsby,  Holyhead,  Hull, 
Greenock,  Leith,  Southampton,  and  many  other 
places  were  thus  benefited  by  his  engineering 
skill.  The  harbour  of  Holyhead  and  the  Hull 
Docks  were  amongst  the  most  important  of 
these. 

The  BelLrock  Lighthouse,  between  the  Tay  and 
the  Forth,  in  Scotland,  after  Smeaton’s  Eddystone 
Lighthouse  model,  was  erected  under  llennie’s 
superintendence. 

In  the  formation  and  improvement  of  royal 
docks  and  dockyai-ds,  and  the  construction  of 
bre.akwaters,  as  well  as  in  other  ways,  Rennie  was 
employed  by  the  Government,  us  at  Sheernes-:, 
Woolwich,  Deptford,  Portsmouth,  Plymouth, 


The  celebrated  Plymouth  breakwater  was  con- 
structed by  Rennie. 

On  undertakings  such  as  these,  of  great  magni- 
tude and  importance,  was  Mr.  Rennie  engaged 
until  the  close  of  his  useful  andlaboriouslife.  There 
was  scarcely  a project  of  any  large  public  work  on 
which  he  was  not  consulted;  sometimes  furnishing 
the  plans,  and  at  other  times  revising  the  designs 
of  others  which  were  submitted  to  him.  Nume- 
rous works  of  minor  importance  also  occupied 
much  of  his  attention.  lu  addition  to  the  various 
mills  and  manufactories  fitted  up  by  him  with 
new  and  improved  machinery,  Mr.  Smiles  men- 
tions that  he  advised  the  Bank  of  England  on  the 
subject  of  the  more  rapid  manufacture  of  bank- 
notes by  the  employment  of  the  steam-engine  ; 
aud  he  entirely  re-arranged  the  Government  ma- 
chinery at  Waltham  for  the  better  manufacture  of 
gunpowder.  He  erected  the  anchor-forge  at  Wool- 
wich  Dockyard,  considered  to  be  the  most  splendid 
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piece  of  machinery  in  its  day  : he  supplied  Barou 
Fogel  (than  Dutch  minister  in  this  country)  with 
designs  of  dredging-engines  for  clearing  the  mud 
out  of  the  rivers  and  canals  of  Holland ; and  he 
designed  and  constructed  the  celebrated  machinery 
for  making  ropes  according  to  Captain  Huddart’s 
patent.  In  his  capacity  of  advising  engineer  to 
the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Rennie  embraced  every  oppor- 
tunity which  his  position  afforded  him  of  recom- 
mending the  employment  of  steam-power  in  the 
Royal  Navy.  His  advice  met  with  the  usual  re- 
ception from  the  inert  official  mind  : first  indiffer- 
ence ; next  passive  resistance  j then  active  oppo- 
sition when  he  pressed  the  matter  further. 

Apart  from  his  great  engineering  works,  Mr. 
Rennie’s  career  contains  but  few  elements  of  bio- 
graphic interest : indeed,  his  works  constitute  his 
biography.  Although  he  realized  a competency 
by  the  practice  of  bis  profession,  he  did  not  accu- 
mulate a large  fortune.  The  engineer,  remarks 
Mr.  Smiles, — 

" Was  then  satisfied  with  a comparatively  moderate 
rate  of  pay  ; and  Mr.  Rennie’s  charge  of  seven  guineas  for 
an  entire  day’s  work  was  even  objected  to  by  General 
Brownrigg,  the  head  of  the  Ordnance  Department  at  the 
time.  ‘ Why,  this  will  never  do,’  said  the  General,  looking 
over  the  bill : ‘ seven  guineas  a-day  ! Why,  it  is  equal  to 
the  pay  of  a Field  Marshal !’  ‘ W'ell,’  replied  Mr.  Rennie, 
‘ 1 am  a Field  Marshal  in  my  profession;  aud  if  a Field 
Marshal  in  jour  line  had  answered  your  purpose,  I sup- 
pose you  would  not  have  sent  for  me.’  ‘ Then  you  refuse 
to  make  any  abatement?’  ‘Not  a penny,’  replied  the 
engineer ; and  the  bill  was  paid.” 

On  the  modesty,  truthfulnesa,  industry,  and 
perseverance  of  the  man,  Mr.  Smiles  expatiates 
in  a way  which  shows  that  much  evidence  of  bis 
actual  possession  of  these  and  other  good  quali- 
ties bad  come  under  his  notice  during  bis  re- 
searches. “flis  severe  truthfulness,”  said  one 
who  knew  him  well,  "was  what  I liked  about 
Rennie.”  His  death  took  place  on  the  4th  of 
October,  1821. 

We  cannot  lay  aside  Mr.  Smiles’s  very  interest- 
ing and  able  work  without  a few  words  ou  the 
style  in  which  it  is  got  up,  and  the  way  in  which 
it  has  been  received  by  the  booksellers  and  the 
public.  The  engravings  alone  must  have  cost  a 
large  sum.  The  paper  and  printing  are  beautiful ; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  whole  edition  was 
deposed  of  at  once.  Tlie  sale  of  this  edition,  we 
understand,  will  scarcely  cover  the  cost;  but, 
the  further  sale  of  many  new  editions  will,  we 
hope,  justly  remunerate  the  author,  who,  we  are 
told,  has  the  copyright  in  his  own  hands. 


NEW  R.C.  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARY, 
GREENOCK. 

This  spacious  church  and  its  adjoining  residence 
for  the  clergy  are  already  far  advanced.  They  are 
built  of  ^the  greyish  green  Gourock  stone,  with 
ashlar  dressings  of  the  fine  Glasgow  freestone, 
which  is  combined,  internally,  as  to  the  church, 
with  the  rich  red  sandstone  from  Dumbarton,  in 
the  archstones,  &c.  The  greatest  internal  dimen- 
sions of  the  church  are  118  feet  by  48  feet ; and  of 
the  latter,  29  feet  are  given  to  the  width  of  the 
nave.  From  the  floor  to  the  ridge  of  nave  the 
height  is  60  feet.  Large  accommodation  at  a 
moderate  cost  being  required,  the  architectural 
character  of  the  buildings  is  severe  and  simple, 
especially  as  regards  the  exterior.  A spacious 
double  portal  at  the  western  end  forms  the  most 
striking  feature,  and  will  he  enriched  with  early 
conventional  foliage.  The  arcades  of  the  nave,  in- 
ternally, are  composed  of  six  arches  each,  the  two 
eastern  ones  being  narrow  and  stilted,  the  others 
of  a broad  span  : they  are  carried  on  cylindrical 
shafts,  with  tall  bases  rising  above  the  seats,  bands, 
and  carved  capitals,  sustaining  square  abaci.  The 
clerestory  is  arcaded  throughout,  passing  round 
the  apse ; the  alternate  arcades  being  pierced  for 
light  with  single  lancets.  Ten  of  these  lancets 
occur  in  the  chancel,  and  are  to  be  filled  with  large 
figures  of  saints  in  stained  glass.  The  roofs  are 
boarded,  and  show  the  principal  timbers  : there 
are  tie-beams  and  arched  principals  to  the  nave. 
It  is  intended  to  erect  a baldachino  or  ciborium 
for  the  high  altar,  in  which  the  various  materials 
of  the  country,  coloured  sandstones,  polished 
granite,  &c.,  will  be  employed.  The  adjoining 
presbytery  is  connected  by  a cloister,  with  which 
are  associated  sacristy,  &c. ; and  contains  a spacious 
library,  refectory,  and  private  rooms  for  the  clergy, 
&c.  Every  concession  to  modern  wants  and  habits 
is  made  in  its  construction  and  arrangement;  and 
though  wholly  in  keeping  with  the  Medieval 
" style  ” of  the  Church,  will  have  as  spacious 
windows, — affording  ample  light  and  air, — as 
comfortable  fireplaces,  with  approved  grates,  &c., 
as  could  be  desired. 

The  cost  of  the  church  aud  house  complete  will 
be  6,000?.  Mr.  Goldie  is  the  architect;  and  Mr. 
Simpson,  of  Tottenham-court-road,  the  contractor. 
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THE  AKOHITECTUKAL  ASSOCIATION. 


The  ordinary  meeting  was  held  on  Friday 
evening  (the  20th  instant)  at  the  house  in  Con- 
duit-street. 


The  chair  was  taken  by  the  presidentj  Mr. 
Blotnfiekl. 


The  following  gentlemen  were  on  ballot  elected 
members  of  the  Association ; — Mr.  Robert  Wilton, 
14,  Oakley-square  j Mr.  Charles  Fowle,  22,  South- 
wark Bridge-road;  Mr.  Massa,  1,  Queenhithe; 
Mr.  W.  Fotheringham,  2,  Queen’s-terrace,  Hollo- 
way; and  Mr.  Frank  Watkins,  14,  William-street, 
Hampstead-road. 

Mr.  C.  H.  F.  Lewes  read  the  report  of  the 
library  committee,  which  recommended  that  the 
books  of  the  Association  should  be  kept  in  a book- 
case in  the  committee-room,  and  that  the  periodical 
works  should  be  bound. 

The  consideration  of  the  report  was  reserved  for 
a future  evening. 

Mr.  BlashiJl  then  read  a paper  entitled  “A 
Sketching  Tour  in  France,”  a portion  of  which  we 
give  elsewhere. 

At  the  conclusion. 

The  President  observed  that,  as  the  length  to 
which  the  paper  extended  would  preclude  adequate 
discussion  that  evening,  it  might  be  better  to  de- 
vote a futuremeetingto  itsconsideration.  Theonly 
point  to  which  he  would  then  refer  was  the  absence 
of  the  ridge  rib  in  French  vaulting.  The  later 
description  of  French  groining  had  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  our  “-fan-groin.” 

Mr.  Spiers  remarked  upon  the  circumstance  that 
every  French  cathedral  which  he  had  seen  was 
slightly  on  the  incline,  or  curved.  Several  sug- 
gestions had  been  made  as  to  the  cause,  one  of 
which  was,  that  the  buildings  were  curved  in  order 
to  represent  tbe  figure  of  our  Lord  on  tbe  cross. 
With  regard  to  the  moderate  charges  at  French 
hotels,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Blashill,  he  was  sorry 
he  could  not  add  his  testimony,  because  he  found 
that  there  was  invariably  one  scale  of  charge  for 
Frenchmen,  and  another  for  Englishmen.  In  fact, 
some  French  friends  had  declined  to  accompany 
him  upon  his  sketching  tours  on  the  ground  that, 
if  they  went  with  an  Englishman,  they  would  have 
to  pay  twico  as  much  as  if  they  were  to  travel 
alone. 

After  a few  observatious  from  Mr.  Paraire  in 
favour  of  adjourning  tbe  discussion  to  a future 
evening,  a motion  to  that  effect  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  T.  R.  Smith,  and  carried  unanimously. 


INSTITUTION-  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 


John  Cochrane,  and  Col.  Simmons,  R.E.,  associates. 
The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  until  Tues- 
day, January  14tb,  1862. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

The  committee  record  their  sense  of  the  loss  of 
their  patron,  the  lato  Prince  Consort,  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : — 


The  committe  of  the  Architectural  Museum  beg  to 
testify  their  deep  grief  at  the  decease  of  Ilis  Royal  High- 
ness the  Prince  Consort.  While  fcelmg  alike  with  all  Her 
Majesty’s  subjects  the  greatness  of  the  nationalmisfortune, 
and  respectfully  sympathising  with  a loss  which  is  irrepara- 
ble to  the  Sovereign  and  the  Royal  Family,  they  trust  that 
they  maybe  permitted  to  express  their  own  especial  sorrow 
at  the  decease  of  a prince  who  has  always  shown  himself 
the  wise  and  learned  promoter  and  munificent  patron  of 
art,  and  to  whom  the  Architectural  Museum  owes  a deep 
debt  of  gratitude  for  the  kindness  whicli  induced  His 
Royal  Highness  at  the  first  foundation  of  the  Museum  to 
honour  it  by  becoming  its  patron.” 


DWELLINGS  OF  THE  OPERATIVE 
CLASSES  IN  EDINBURGH. 


ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

On  December  17th,  Mr.  Bidder,  President,  in 
the  chair,  the  mere  routine  of  the  election  was 
gone  through,  as  demanded  by  the  charter,  other 
business  being  postponed  on  account  of  the  death 
of  the  Prince  Consort. 

The  abstract  of  the  accounts  showed  that  the 
amount  received  from  subscriptions  and  fees  was 
greater  than  in  any  previous  year;  and  that  the 
current  subscriptions  were  now  50  per  cent,  in 
excess  of  what  they  were  in  1851.  During  the 
year  the  Stephenson  and  the  Miller  Bequests  had 
been  invested  in  Railway  Debenture  Stocks;  and 
an  addition  of  900L  had  been  made  to  the  Insti- 
tution Fund;  so  that  the  total  investments  now 
amsunted  to  12,194Z.  12s.  lid.  The  sums  on  de 
posit  at  the  Union  Bank,  and  the  current  balance 
at  the  bankers’,  raised  the  amount  to  nearly 
15,000^. 

The  total  number  of  members  of  all  classes  was 
945.  The  number  of  members  had  increased 
nearly  fourfold. 

After  the  reading  of  the  report,  Telford  Medals 
were  presented  to  Messrs.  W.  H.  Preece,  G.  P. 
Bidder,  jun.,  and  F.  Fox.  Council  premiums  of 
books  to  Messrs.  W.  H.  Preece,  F.  Braithwaite, 
G.  Hurwood,  and  W.  Hall;  and  the  Manby  Pre- 
mium, in  books,  to  Mr.  G.  P.  Bidder,  jun. 

The  thanks  of  the  Institution  were  unanimously 
voted  to  the  president,  for  his  attention  to  the 
duties  of  bis  ofiice;  to  the  vice-presidents  and 
other  members  aud  associates  of  council,  for  their 
co-operation  with  the  president,  and  their  con- 
stant attendance  at  tbe  meetings ; to  Mr.  C. 
Manby,  hon.  sec.,  and  to  Mr.  James  Forrest,  sec., 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  performed  the 
duties  of  their  offices. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to  fill 
the  several  offices  on  the  council  for  tbe  ensuing 
year: — John  Hawkshaw, president;  J.  E.  Erring- 
ton,  J.  Fowler,  C.  H.  Gregory,  and  J.  R.  McClean, 
vice-presidents;  Sir  William  Armstrong,  J.Cubitt, 
T,  E.  Harrison,  T.  Hawksley,  G.  W.  Hemans,  J. 
Murray,  J. . S.  Russell,  G.  R.  Stephenson,  C. 
Vignoles,  and  J.  Whitworth,  members;  and  Mr. 


THE  ARCHITECTUEAL  INSTITUTE  OF  SCOTLAND. 

On  the  17th  last,  the  annual  general  meeting 
of  the  Architectural  Institute  of  Scotland  was  held 
in  the  Institute’s  Rooms,  George-streot;  Mr.J.  D. 
Peddie  in  tbe  chair. 

Mr.  David  Cousin  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
“ The  Present  State  of  the  Dwellings  of  the 
Operative  Classes  in  Edinburgh.”  In  the  course 
of  it  he  pointed  out  the  frightful  condition  of 
parts  of  the  city,  to  which  we  drew  attention  not 
long  since,  and  called  loudly  for  interference. 
Proceeding  to  point  out  what  might  be  done  to 
obtain  a supply  of  better  houses  for  the  working 
classes,  the  reader  said,— -The  best  method  of  se- 
curing success  would  be  for  the  workingmen  them- 
selves to  take  this  all-important  matter  into  their 
own  hands.  Could  they  only  be  persuaded  to  take 
up  the  question  of  providing  house  accommodation 
for  their  families,  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
means  of  social  advancement  that  has  yet  been 
attempted.  They  know  their  own  requirements 
better  than  any  other  class  of  men.  The  idea  of 
workmen  associating  together  for  this  object  is 
not  new.  In  the  year  1826  a co-operative  society 
was  formed  in  our  own  city,  consisting  of  forty- 
eight  members,  joined  together  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  houses  for  themselves.  This  object  they 
accomplished  in  the  course  of  seven  years,  during 
which  period  six  separate  tenements  were  erected, 
with  eight  bouses  in  each,  being  one  house  for 
each  member.  This  property  is  situate  in 
Canning-place,  Causewayside,  and  is  to  this  day  a 
fair  specimen  of  what  workmen’s  houses  ought  to 
be.  The  plans  were  prepared  by  one  of  them- 
selves : another  took  charge  of  the  weekly  subscrip- 
tions ; and  the  whole  affair  was  managed  without 
expense.  The  committee  of  management  con- 
ti’acted  for  tbe  erection  of  the  building  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  competing  estimates.  Tbe  entry- 
money,  I understand,  was  51.,  which  gave  a 
small  capital  to  begin  operations.  Tbe  weekly 
contributions  of  2s.  from  each  member  helped  the 
stock ; and,  after  the  buildings  were  advanced  to 
a certain  stage,  money  at  the  ordinary  rate  of 
interest  was  easily  procured.  Each  bouse  consists 
of  a room,  kitchen,  light  bed-closet,  and  two  dark 
closets,  with  water  supply,  soil-pipe,  sink,  and 
water-closet.  The  cost  of  such  houses  at  that 
time  was  only  about  80^.  Wages  were  low  and 
building  materials  cheap.  The  association  I refer 
to,  as  has  already  been  said,  commenced  in  1826. 
The  wages  in  that  year  for  joiners  were  13s.  per 
week  : in  the  following  year  they  were  14-8.  Yet 
with  such  low  wages  forty-eight  industrious  self- 
denying  men  were  found  with  firmness  of  purpose 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  conduct  this  scheme 
to  a successful  issue.  One  of  the  members  of  this 
association  1 have  tbe  happiness  to  have  had  in 
my  employment  as  clerk  of  works  for  many  years ; 
and  he  has  kindly  agreed  to  attend  here  to-night 
to  give  further  details  of  the  scheme,  if  required. 
1 am  glad  to  be  able  to  add  that  he  is  BtUl  pro- 
prietor of  the  half-flat  which  fell  to  his  share. 
Housc-reuts,  I understand,  were  rather  cheaper 
during  the  period  I have  referred  to  than  now  : 
clothing  was  quite  as  dear  then  as  now : some 
articles  of  food  were  much  higher,  as  tea,  for  ex- 
ample, which  at  that  time  was  6s.  per  lb.  I find 
the  price  of  butcher’s  meat  to  have  been  as 
follows  : — 


The  wages  of  the  joiner  now  average  228.  per 
week  : those  of  masons,  at  the  present  time,  are 
5id.  per  hour — which,  for  sixty  hours  per  week, 
the  length  of  time  during  which  they  worked  at 
that  time,  gives  a wage  of  278.  6d.  per  week;  or,  at 
fifty-two  hours  per  week,  as  now  arranged,  a wage 
of  239.  lOd.  per  week,  or  fully  one-half  more  than 
their  brethren  of  thirty  years  ago.  If  industrious 
working  men  in  those  days  could  spare  29.  of 
weekly  contribution  towards  the  erection  of 
dwellings  for  their  families,  surely  it  would  be 
no  great  stretch  of  self-denial  in  their  successors, 
now  80  much  better  paid,  to  follow  their  example 
and  contribute  a like  sum  for  this  noble  object. 
Tbe  intelligence  of  the  operative  classes  now  is 
quite  equal  to  what  it  was  then,  and  they  are 
much  better  accustomed  to  co-operation  in  se- 
curing a common  object.  Amongst  their  number 
there  are  men  enough  of  skill,  energy,  and  force 
of  character  sufficient  to  conduct  such  operations 
to  a successful  termination.  It  had  occurred  to 
me  that  those  Property  Investment  Associations, 
set  afoot  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  must 
have  been  the  means,  as  it  was  the  avowed  object, 
of  enabling  working  men  to  secure  houses  for 
themselves  to  a great  extent.  This  I fear  has  not 
been  the  case.  On  inquiry  of  the  manager  of  one 
of  the  largest  of  those  companies  established  thir- 
teen years  ago,  I find  that  it  has  advanced  during 
that  period  to  its  members  for  tbe  purchase  of 
property  no  leas  a sum  than  236,000Z.  Of  this 
large  sum  not  more  than  5,000/.  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  journeymen  tradesmen,  or  clerks  with 
corresponding  wages,  for  tbe  purchase  of  houses 
for  their  own  occupancy  in  Edinburgh.  Small 
tradesmen  and  journeymen  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  facilities  which  these  companies  afibrd  of 
getting  money,  and  have  purchased  house  pro- 
perty of  an  inferior  description  on  speculation, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  let  or  sold  over  again 
at  an  advanced  rate.  The  prices  paid  for  such 
properties  in  closes  and  back-courts  range  from  six 
to  eight  years’  purchase.  In  most  cases  such  pro- 
perties have  been  purchased  by  persons  who  seek 
to  derive  as  large  a return  as  possible  without 
much  view  to  sanitary  arrangements : a few  laud- 
able cases  form  the  exception.  It  thus  appears 
that  investment  companies  have  not  altogether 
realised  the  object  originaUy  contemplated;  namely, 
of  enabling  working-men  to  become  proprietors  of 
their  own  dwelling-houses ; nor  have  they  in  any 
sensible  degree  been  tbe  means  of  improving  tbe 
houses  of  tbe  working-classes.  A co-operative 
building  company'  has  lately  been  formed,  with  a 
nominal  capital  of  10,000/.,  in  shares  of  1/.  each. 
I believe  there  are  already  upwards  of  200  mem. 
hers.  Such  a company,  if  ouce  firmly  established 
on  a broad  basis,  might  do  much  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  workmen’s  houses ; but,  to  be  available 
to  any  considerable  extent,  they  would  require  a 
large  capital  for  investment.  Such  a company, 
for  some  time  at  least,  cannot  be  expected  to  have 
capital  ready  to  invest  in  fixed  property.  Their 
object  at  first  must  be  to  build  and  sell,  rather 
than  to  hold  heritable  property  for  the  purpose  of 
being  let  to  workmen.  Associations  of  the  nature 
I have  formerly  referred  to,  as  exemplified  in  that 
of  1826,  might  work  harmoniously  along  with  the 
Co-operative  Building  Society — the  one  advancing 
the  money  to  build,  the  other  entering  into  con- 
tract. Benefit  Societies,  where  capital  has  been 
accumulated,  might  also  lend  their  money  in  aid 
of  the  erection  of  workmen’s  houses,  where  a 
secure  investment  is  offered. 


In  1826,  roasting  meat  was  8d,  per  lb,  j boiling,  yd.  per  lb. 
In  J827,  „ „ 7d.  „ „ 5^(1.  „ 

In  1828,  „ „ 7d.  „ „ Sid.  „ 

In  1829,  ,,  „ fid.  ,,  „ ad.  „ 


In  18S8,  roasting  meat  was  8d.  per  lb. ; boiling,  7d.  per  lb. 
In  1859,  „ ad.  „ „ yd.  „ 

In  I860,  ,,  ,,  lOd.  „ „ 9d.  „ 

In  1861,  „ „ 9(1.  » „ rid.  » 


ART  IN  CORK. 

At  the  recent  meeting  to  distribute  the  pre- 
miums amongst  the  students  of  the  Cork  School 
of  Art,  the  chairman,  Alderman  Maguire,  read  an 
address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  s.aid : — The 
Artisan  Class  constitutes  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
features  of  this  institution.  I care  not  in  what 
sense,  or  under  what  aspect  that  class  may  be  re- 
garded ; whether  from  a merely  material  and 
practical,  or  from  a purely  moral  or  intellectual, 
point  of  view.  The  Artisan  Class,  so  called,  con- 
sists of  between  sixty  and  seventy  pupils;  including 
workmen,  apprentices,  and  young  persons  about  to 
be  apprenticed  to  some  mechanical  trade  or  craft. 
Of  these,  between  forty  and  fifty  are  actual  work- 
ing men — literally  artisans — who  quit  their  work- 
shop for  the  class-room,  and  the  implements  of 
their  trade  for  tbe  crayon  and  the  chalk.  The 
number  is  hopeful  and  encouraging  rather  than 
sufficieut  or  satisfactory.  One  feels  that  it  is  well 
to  have  even  so  many  of  this  interesting  class; 
while  one  is  ashamed  at  having  so  few.  With 
such  advantages  offered  to  them,  and  at  terms  so 
easy,  and  with  so  large  a number  of  artisans  in 
the'  city,  whoae  labour  would  be  materially 
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assisted,  whose  capacity  would  bo  increased 
and  strengthened,  whose  skill  and  taste  would 
be  developed  by  an  art  education,  the  wonder  is 
that  not  more  than  between  forty  and  fifty 
grown  men  are  now  enrolled  in  this  class. 
I shall  not  insult  so  high-spirited  and  intel- 
ligent a body  of  men  as  the  artisans  of 
Cork  by  supposing  that  it  is  the  quarterly 
fee  of  6s.  that  holds  them  back  from  this 
school.  Why,  this  trifling  sum  would  be  freely 
spent  by  almost  anyone  of  them  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a single  day,  or  the  indulgence  of  a single  night. 
If  it  be  not  the  fee  which  stands  in  the  way,  what 
is  it  ? It  must  be  indifference,  or  negligence ; or, 
what  is  much  more  to  be  deplored,  a culpable  dis- 
regard of  what  is  improving  and  elevating.  I like 
to  see  the  working  man  aspiring — ever  aiming  at 
a higher  position  j and  I know  no  spectacle  so 
inspiriting  as,  or  indeed  more  glorious  than,  that  of 
the  working  man,  rising  by  his  own  honest  energy, 
by  his  manly  toil  and  patient  industry,  above  the 
ordinary  lot  which  is  common  to  his  order,  and 
pushing  his  way  to  position  and  independence, 
until  the  employed  of  yesterday  becomes  the  em- 
ployer of  to-day,  and  the  artisan  is  merged  in  the 
master.  I put  it  to  the  working  men  of  my  native 
city,  does  not  this  School  of  Art  offer  to  the  self- 
respecting  and  justly  ambitious  avtisau  one  means, 
and  a potent  means,  of  improvement,  progress,  and 
marked  elevation  in  the  social  scale  ? If  they 
doubt  it,  let  them  consult  the  brief  annals  of  this 
school,  and  the  history  of  its  artisan  class;  and 
they  will  find  how,  already,  the  house  carpenter 
has  become  the  successful  builder;  how  the  stone- 
mason has  swelled  into  the  contractor ; how  the 
cabinet-maker  has  developed  into  the  graceful 
designer  of  elegant  ornament;  how  the  house- 
painter  has  grown  into  the  accomplished  decorator; 
how  the  journeyman  engineer  has  been  elected 
to  the  responsible  position  of  managing  foreman ; — 
how  the  carver  of  commonplace  and  mere  conven- 
tional ornament  has  acquired  taste  and  skill  and 
grace, — ay,  and  reputation, — by  his  acquaintance 
with  art,  even  in  its  elementary  forms, — bow 
rank,  and  honour,  and  independence  have  been 
won  by  the  art-workman ; who,  without  this  train- 
ing of  the  eye  and  hand  and  taste,  would  have 
remaiued  for  ever  a mere  drudge;  performing  his 
daily  task  without  energy  and  without  spirit; 
satisfied,  it  might  he,  with  mere  sensual  enjoy- 
ments, or  occasionally  relieving  his  discontented 
mind  by  grumbling  at  his  fate,  and  envying  the 
prosperity  of  his  employer.  Tf  rightly  employed, 
there  is  the  power  of  a magician  in  the  little  im- 
plement which  I would  place  in  the  hand  of  the 
working  man.  It  will  help  him  iu  his  hour  of 
labour ; and  it  will  delight  him  in  his  moments  of 
leisure.  We  are  told  that  every  French  soldier  in 
the  army  of  the  Great  Napoleon  carried  a mar- 
shal’s hdton  in  his  knapsack.  Now,  I would  slip 
into  the  breast-pocket  of  the  workman  a little 
instrument  which,  if  he  only  understand  its  pro- 
per use,  would  be  a companion  and  a friend  to  him 
in  his  wanderings;  which  would  prove  his  best 
passport  in  strange  cities ; which  would  fliug  open 
to  him  the  doors  of  every  workshop;  which  would 
enable  him  to  push  his  way  up,  and  up,  and 
up,  in  the  social  scale,  whenever  the  right  time 
and  the  favourable  chance  afforded  him  the 
looked-for  opportunity  of  showing  what  was  in 
him.  Need  I say  that  that  little  instrument  is 
the  pencil  of  the  ready  draughtsman  ? Speaking 
then  of  the  National  School  pupils,  he  proceeded, 
— Now,  a word  or  two  as  to  the  influence  of  art- 
training upon  the  class  in  whom,  I must  confess, 

I feel  the  greatest  interest.  I remember  how,  in 
my  address  to  a crowded  audience,  now  more  than 


eight  years  since,  I thought  it  necessary  to  try 
and  disabuse  yoiur  “sensible”  and  “practical” 
people  of  certain  notions  which  I believed  them 
to  entertain  as  to  the  impolicy  of  imparting  a 
knowledge  of  art  to  the  working  man.  On  that 
occasion  I used  these  words “ If  the  general 
diffusion  of  art  education  resulted  only  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  new  races  of  what  the  world,  with  a 
courtesy  purely  techiual, terms  artists — now  hordes 
of  bad  painters  and  worse  sculptors  ;~if  teaching 
the  elementary  principles  of  art  to  the  mechanic 
and  artisan  placed  him  above  his  business,  or 
rendered  him  discontented  with  his  craft;  I have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  school  through 
which  that  fatal  education,  and  those  pernicious 
principles,  were  imparted,  might  be  better  termed 
a school  of  confusion  than  a school  of  design.  But 
we  arehere  thisnight  to  inquire  whetherthose  fears 
were  well  grounded;  whether  those  dire  prognos- 
tications  have  been  verified  by  the  result ; and  we 
are  in  a position  so  to  inquire;  for  this  school 
was  founded  in  January,  1850 ; and  has  been  in 
active  operation  for  a period  of  nearly  three  years 
—a  time  quite  sufficient  to  develope  the  seeds  of 


injury,  and  gather  in  more  than  one  harvest  of  evil. 
My  assertion  is  that  the  Cork  School  of  Design 
has  succeeded  in  educating,  not  a race  of  artists, 
but  of  art  worJemen, — not  of  painters  and  sculptors, 
but  accomplished  draughtsmen,  skilful  carvers, 
expert  modellers,  graceful  aud  ready  designers, 
clever  pattern  drawers,  and  excellent  lithogra- 
phers,— to  all  of  whom  an  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  art  has  opened  up,  not  so  much  new 
sources  of  delight,  which  it  has  done,  but  the 
means  of  advancement  and  independence  in  life. 
The  records  of  the  School  furnish  conclusive  evi- 
dence as  to  this  happy  result.”  On  the  same 
occasion,  hut  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  address, 
I again  referred  to  the  influence  of  art  training  in 
another  and  more  important  sense ; and  the  words 
employed  are  so  fully  borne  out  by  the  experience 
of  eight  additional  years,  that  they  are  as  applicable 
at  this  moment  as  they  were  when  first  uttered. 
Because  of  their  literal  correctness  as  a testimony, 
aud  their  force  as  an  illustration,  I shall  ask 
your  indulgence  while  I thus  repeat  myself: — 
“ I stated  as  my  opinion,  in  the  opening  of  this 
address ; and  if  imparting  a knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  art  to  the  workmen  tended  to  dis- 
satisfy liim  with  his  profession  and  disgust  him 
with  his  craft,  it  would  he  most  imprudent  to  im- 
part such  knowledge;  but  if  the  art-education  which 
this  School  affords  the  artisan  were  productive  of 
injury  to  his  moral  conduct, — if  it  rendered  him 
careless  or  indifferent  in  the  discharge  of  his  daily 
occupation — if  it  induced  in  him  a desire  for  false 
pleasure — if  it  imparted  to  the  hard-working  son 
of  labour  any  of  those  faults  which  the  world  is 
but  too  apt  to  overlook  when  associated  with 
genius — as  if  It  were  indispensable  that  the  dia- 
mond should  be  debased  by  a flaw;  if  it  made  the 
workman  other  than  what  the  true  workman 
ought  to  be,  and  is,  when  be  rightly  appreciates 
his  position  in  the  social  scale;  I should  be  found 
amongst  its  most  strenuous  opponents,  its  most 
earnest  denouncers.  But  what  is  the  real  fact  ? 
The  effect  is  most  marvellous,  moral  as  well  as 
mental.  It  is  displayed  as  well  in  his  improved 
habits  of  life,  and  bis  propriety  and  even  dignity 
of  demeanour,  as  iu  his  greater  intelligence  and 
refinement.  Steady,  sober,  orderly,  and  self- 
respecting,  the  art-pupil  exhibits  iu  bis  own  per- 
son a noble  evidence  of  the  inllaence  which  lofty 
and  generous  pursuits  ever  have  upon  the  mind 
and  heart  of  man.  Fully  conscious  of  the  beauty 
and  sacredness  of  that  heart  which  he  worships, 
even  at  an  humble  distance,  he  disdains  to  bow  as 
a slave  before  those  base  altars  upon  which  too 
many  of  his  class  sacrifice  their  pride,  their 
honour,  their  independence,  the  peace  of  their 
families, — all  that  man  ought  to  cling  to  with  the 
tenacity  of  life  itself.  While  his  senseless  and 
misguided  relative  is  wasting  his  health,  his  sub- 
stance, and  his  character,  in  low  dissipation  ; the 
art-pupil  is  diligently  engaged  in  his  allotted  task, 
or  perusing  with  delight  and  benefit  the  pages  of 
some  well-selected  work,  which  adds  new  ideas  to 
his  mind,  new  attraction  to  his  study. 


METROPOLITAN  IMPROVEMENTS 
HOPELESS. 

Long  though  it  he  since  complaints  have  been, 
made  of  the  numerous  straits  and  incongruities  of 
the  London  thoroughfares,  but  little  has  been 
done  to  remedy  the  palpable  evils  which  obstruct 
traffic.  Grand  things  are  prefigured,  such  as  the 
stupendous  sewage  scheme,  and  the  embankment 
of  the  Thames;  but  great  improvements  might  be 
made  by  only  attending  to  small  matters;  and 
important  casements  might  be  afforded  to  the  in- 
cessantly rolling  multitude  by  only  opening  small 
straits,  and  removing  obstacles  from  the  cause- 
ways of  ancient  intercommunication. 

If  alterations  were  turned  to  improvements  in 
the  old  thoroughfares, — to  abating  nuisances  where 
they  exist, — to  widening  the  choked  gorges  of 
such  routes  as  Ilolborn,  Chancery-lane,  the 
Strand,  clearing  an  opening  northward,  from 
Clement’s  Danes,  by  Russell  - square,  to  Hamp- 
stead-road ; striking  out  a leading  line  from 
London-hridge,  on  the  south  side,  to  Westminster 
(giving  vent  to  all  the  intermediate  bridges) ; then 
Londoners  would  acknowledge  that  some  real 
regard  was  shown  for  improvements,  and  that  the 
expense  of  the  Board  of  Works  was  not  wholly 
thrown  away. 

An  observer  of  street  innovations  now  in  pro- 
gress cannot  fail  to  remark  that,  “ quoad  antiquas 
mas,  ’ no  attempt  is  made  for  amelioration. 

New-road— at  the  corner 
Of  lottenham-court-road.  Here  a public-house  juts 
out,  and  narrows  this  finest  boulevard  of  London 
by  10  feet,  presenting  a stack  of  hideous  building 
that  intercepts  and  blocks  out  the  view  from  either 


end  of  this  grand  thoroughfare!  And  yet  here 
through  this  very  street,  the  Underground  Rail- 
way is  being  carried  forward  with  magic  celerity. 

Again,  in  the  Bromptou-road,  at  Knightsbridge, 
a plot  of  ground  on  the  Park  margin,  about  50 
feet  frontage,  and  of  6 feet  in  depth,  increasing 
westward  to  a depth  of  1-1  feet,  has  been  suffered 
to  stand  as  the  basis  of  a four-story  structure ! 
Surely  this  site  ought  to  have  been  purchased, 
and  either  thrown  into  the  Park,  or  else  used  for 
public  purposes  in  some  less  ahsurdly-lofty  incon- 
gruities : as,  being  the  most  important  of  all  the 
metropolitan  approaches,  and  within  a stone’s- 
throw  of  Hyde  Park  Corner,  such  performances 
iufix  a stigma  upon  national  taste. 

In  the  present  state  of  civic  management  there 
is  no  help  for  enormities  such  as  these;  nor  any 
escape  from  Holboru-bars,  Temple-bar,  nor  the  bar 
of  the  obtrusive  publichouses  in  Tottenham-court- 
road  crossing.  Such  and  the  like,  everywhere, 
are  the  disgraces  of  London.  We  have  no  iEdiles : 
no : the  district-surveyor  is  the  only  arbiter  for 
appeal  against  any  possible  nuisance : if  the  com- 
missioners have  the  power  and  the  means,  they 
have  not  the  will;  and  thus  it  is  that  London 
must  languish  while  Paris  glitters  iu  all  the  glories 
of  modern  embellishment. 

As  to  the  district  surveyor,  in  truth  his  powers 
are  very  limited;  whilst  he  has  no  cognizance,  nor 
power  to  speculate  upon  improvements,  however 
much  they  may  be  needed. 

No  one  can  undervalue  the  great  public  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  the  grand  sewage  system  now 
in  operation : on  the  contrary,  the  whole  com- 
munity look  forvvard  to  the  completion  of  that,  as 
well  as  the  river-bank  railway  and  esplanade. 
Taking,  however,  a forecast  of  these  proposed  ag- 
grandisements, the  ancient  metropolis  will  all  the 
more  need  a thorough  modification  of  its  ways.  If 
left  in  ancient  decrepitude,  the  attractions  of 
newly-opened  routes  will  by  contrast  make  the 
present  old-established  street  lines  all  the  more 
repulsive. 

When  Lord  Llanover  directed  the  park  im- 
provements, he,  os  “ arbiter  elegantiarwnf  cast  a 
halo  of  glory  about  them.  Some  such  power 
ought  to  be  exercised  by  some  kindred  spirits  with 
respect  to  street  improvements.  The  primary 
points  for  amendment  are,  after  all,  but  few : tbo 
effects  of  change  would  be  wondrous ; while  the 
cost,  under  judicious  management,  would  be  com- 
paratively small. 

The  localities  susceptible  of  improvement  within 
a City  range  of  50  square  miles  are  very  nume- 
rous : the  means  for  amendment  are  without 
stint : the  requirements  should  not  then  be 
thought  beneath  the  care  of  a minister  who  could 
easily  find  a modern  iEmilius  to  illustrate  the 
office  of  ^Bdilc.  QuoNDAii, 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Cambridge. — The  improvements  at  the  Guildhall 
are  rapidly  approaching  completion,  according  to 
the  local  Chronicle.  The  aldermen’s  parlour  and 
the  old  assembly-room  are  available  for  public 
meetings.  The  suite  of  rooms  appropriated  to  the 
School  of  Art  are  capacious  and  convenient.  The 
large  assembly-room  is  progressing. 

Sandhurst. — The  erection  of  the  new  Staff 
College,  Sandhurst,  is  approaching  completion. 
The  work  is  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
Captain  Pelly,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  assisted  by 
Mr.  E.  Bowdler,  of  the  Civil  Staff.  The  new 
college  is  situate  on  a gentle  slope,  about  half  a 
mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cadets’  College,  and 
within  the  grounds  belonging  to  that  establish- 
ment. The  style  of  architecture  is  modern  Italian, 
freely  treated;  and  the  material  is  brick,  with 
stone  facings,  the  lower  part  being  completely 
stone.  The  length  of  the  main  building  is  265  feet  ; 
110  feet  depth  (exclusive  of  external  offices) ; and 
height  from  the  ground  about  60  feet.  There 
are  towers  at  the  north  and  east  ends;  and  one 
rises  in  the  centre  of  the  front,  on  the  pediment 
of  w’hich  are  the  Royal  arms,  surmounted  by  the 
crest  of  the  college.  There  will  he  quarters  for 
forty  students.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  Myers,  of 
London. 

Reigate. — The  new  Public  Hall  is  now  very  near 
completion;  and  will  be  opened  on  15th  January. 
The  Public  Hall  is  capable  of  holding  500  persons. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Lees ; and  the  builder, 
Mr.  Carruthers,. 

Worcester. — The  new  aisle  in  St.  John’s  Church 
was  to  be  consecrated  on  Thursday  in  this  week. 
When  viewed  from  the  Bromyard-road,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  church,  on  the  north,  is  seen  to  have 
been  completely  altered.  The  spectator  has  now 
before  him  a building  in  the  Early  Decorated 
style,  with  walls  of  Ombersley  stone,  with  Bath 
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gtone  wiudows  and  dressings,  and  a roof  covered 
with  tiles  ornamentally  arranged.  There  are  four 
two-light  windows  on  the  side.  On  each  window 
the  lights  are  separated  by  mullions;  but  each  light 
has  a separate  arch,  and  the  heads  are  filled  with 
tracery.  Unfortunately  the  accommodation  re- 
quired in  the  church  has  rendered  a gallery  neces- 
sary ; and,  in  consequence  of  this,  stone  transoms 
have  been  carried  across  the  window ; and  this 
rather  tends  to  make  them  look  heavy.  The  east 
end  has  a window  of  similar  shape  to  those  in  the 
side.  A large  rose  window,  also  filled  with  tracery, 
has  been  introduced  into  the  angle  of  each  of  the 
gables.  The  roof  is  covered  with  tiles  laid  in  bands 
of  red  and  black.  The  new  aisle  is  57  feet  in  length 
and  22  feet  in  width : the  old  aisle  was  17  feet 
6 inches  shorter,  and  only  11  feet  wide.  The 
increased  sitting  room  obtained  by  the  alterations 
will  accommodate  253  persons.  Tho  new  aisle  is 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Perkins,  architect,  who 
superintended  the  works ; and  Messrs.  Hemming 
& Son  were  the  contractors. 

Liverpool. — ^The  Docks  and  Harbour  Hoard 
have  accepted  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Haigh  & Co., 
to  construct  offices  for  the  traffic  managers,  at  a 
cost  of  about  412^.,  and  to  accept  a tender  for 
supplying  lead  piping;  also  a recommendation  to 
erect  a hut  at  the  new  timber  quay,  Birkenhead, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  timber  measurer,  at 
a cost  of  about  100^. 

Dumfries.  — Dumfries  and  Maxwelltown 
Mechanics’  Institute’s  New  Hall,  in  Irish-street, 
Dumfries,  was  opened  on  the  12th  inst.  The  style 
of  the  building  is  Gothic,  of  the  Early  English 
period.  The  front  elevation  to  Irish-street  is 
62  feet  long;  its  leading  feature  consisting  of 
three  large  entrance-doors,  with  pointed  arches, 
and  a circirlar  tracery  window  under  the  main 
g.able.  The  arches  are  built  of  white  and  red  arch 
stones  alternately.  The  height  from  the  ground 
to  the  apex  of  the  gable  is  46  feet.  The  internal 
arr.iugements  of  the  building  are  simple.  The 
total  width  of  the  grouud-tloor  of  the  hall  is 
58  feet,  and  its  length  is  56  feet  (exclusive  of  the 
platform,  which  is  ut  the  end  opposite  the  front 
doors,  and  is  33  feet  long  by  11  feet  wide).  The 
gallery  is  placed  opposite  the  platform,  and  ex- 
tends over  the  entrance  lobby  : it  is  23  feet  deep, 
and  33  feet  wide,  and  gives  the  total  length  of 
76  feet  from  the  back  of  the  platform  to  the  back 
of  the  gallery.  The  roof  of  the  building  is  in  three 
compartments,  dividing  the  interior  iuto  a central 
nave  and  aisles  on  each  side.  The  hall  is  seated 
for  1,000  people.  The  cost  of  the  building  is 
about  1,300?.  The  design  was  furnished  by  Mr. 
Fraser,  of  Dumfries,  architect.  The  contractors 
were — for  the  mason  work,  Messrs.  Crackstonc  & 
Son;  for  the  joiner  work,  Mr.  Mein;  for  the 
plaster  work,  Mr.  Fraser ; and  the  slater  work, 
Mr.  Bridges.  Mr.  Coltart  bad  the  painting,  and 
Mr.  Aitken  the  glazing. 

Inverury. — The  contracts  for  a new  Town 
House  have  been  agreed  on,  and  preparations  for 
building  will  be  commenced  forthwith. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Gainshoroi'.gh  Workhouse. — Mr.  T.  H.  Oldman, 
of  Gainsborough,  has  just  placed  a stained  glass 
window  in  the  new  chapel  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion at  the  Union  Workhouse, — the  gift  of  Miss 
Emily  Anderson, — to  the  memory  of  his  father. 
The  window  to  be  placed  in  the  chancel.  It  is 
divided  into  three  compartments.  The  subject  of 
the  centre  one  is  the  Resurrection.  The  tomb  ot 
sepulchre,  “ wherein  was  man  never  yet  laid,” 
with  the  stone  rolled  away  from  the  entrance,  and 
“ linen  clothes  laid  by  themselves,”  is  represented, 
as  also  arc  the  aflrighted  forms  of  the  U'atch,  who 
had  “ become  as  dead  men.”  The  figure  of  our 
Lord,  as  He  is  being  received  up  into  heaven, 
forms  the  chief  object  of  the  window.  In  each  of 
the  side  compartments  three  figures  are  seen, — one 
at  the  bottom,  representing  an  angel;  and  two  at 
the  top,  representing  Peter  and  John.  The  angels 
carry  a scroll,  upon  which  is  inscribed,  “ Ye  seek 
Jesus,  who  was  crucified.  He  is  not  dead:  He 
sleepcth.”  A scroll  is  also  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  apostles,  which  contains  the  following  passage 
of  Scripture: — “Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the 
J>ord  : they  rest  from  their  labours,  and  their 
works  do  follow  them.”  The  artist  was  Mr.  Wailes, 
of  Newcastle. 

Carlisle  Cathedral. — After  delays  of  months 
and  years,  according  to  the  Carlisle  Journal,  a 
stained  glass  window,  in  memory  of  the  late  Bishop 
Percy,  now  fills  the  east  window  of  Carlisle  Cathe- 
dral. Part  of  the  grand  east  window  being  thus 
already  filled ; when  it  was  determined  that  the 
lower  portion  should  again  be  enriched  with 
stained  glass,  the  undertaking  was  a more  difficult 


one  than  if  the  whole  window  was  to  he  renewed. 
The  chief  difficulty,  of  course,  lay  In  having  to 
assimilate  the  new  to  the  old,  and  if  possible  pre- 
serve a general  harmony.  The  task  was  entrusted 
to  Messrs.  Hardmau,  of  Birmingham,  who  put  up 
the  Tait  memorial  window ; and  they  submitted  a 
design  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  two  jmars  and  a 
half  ago  which  met  with  their  approval,  and  its 
execution  last  week  is  what  we  are  now  recording. 
The  window  is  divided  by  stone  mullions  into  nine 
lights.  Each  of  these  is  filled  with  groups  illus- 
trative of  the  life  of  Christ.  Beginning  at  the 
bottom  of  the  window  on  the  north  side,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  left  to  right,  in  the  first  light  we 
have  the  Annunciation  surmounted  by  “ The  Angel 
appearing  to  Joseph  in  the  next  the  Nativity ; 
then  the  Salutation  surmounted  by  “ The  Circum- 
cision.” Id  the  centre  of  this  row  is  a large  figure 
of  the  Crucifixion,  with  representations  of  the 
Virgin  and  St.  John  on  the  one  side  and  a 
group  of  Jews  on  the  other,  angels  being  ranged 
above  on  each  side : in  the  seventh  light  is 
\ “ The  first  Miracle  ; ” in  the  next,  “ The  Marriage 
; Feast and  in  the  last,  “ Our  Blessed  Lord  preach- 
I ing.”  Over  the  seventh  canopy  is  “ St.  Veronica 
with  Veil;”  over  the  eighth,  “The  Carriage  of 
the  Cross;”  and  over  the  last,  “ Thieves  going  to 
Crucifixion.”  Above  the  groups  thus  indicated  is 
a row  of  medallions  extending  straight  across  the 
window,  two  in  each  light,  representing  the  pro- 
phets, Habakkuk,  Nahum,  Ezekiel,  Jeremiah, 
Baruch,  Nehemiah,  &c.  Above  the  row  of  circles 
the  groups  are  “ The  Adoration  of  the  Kings,” 
surmounted  by  “ Angels  appearing  to  the  Kings;” 
“The  Blessed  Virgin,  with  our  Lord,”with  alarge 
ornate  canopy;  “The  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herd®,” surmounted  by  a small  group,  Angels 
appearing  to  the  Shepherds.”  The  next  three 
lights  form  part  of  another  large  group  around 
the  central  figure  of  “The  Resurrection:”  the 
first  is  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  at  the  tomb,  sur- 
mounted by  a “Noli  me  tangere;”  tbe  other 
represents  “The  Three  Maries,”  surmounted  by 
“Going  to  Emmaus.”  Then  follow  iti  tlie  same 
line  “The  Embalming  of  the  Body,”  surmounted 
by  “ Joseph  begging  tho  Body ; ” “ Taking  down 
from  tho  Cross;”  “The  Entombment,”  sur- 
mounted by  “The  Blessed  Virgin  going  to  the 
Home  of  St.  John.”  Above  this  row  of  groups 
another  row  of  medallions  representing  saints 
and  prophets  runs  across  the  window.  In 
tbe  next  row  we  find  “ The  Presentation  in 
the  Temple,”  surmounted  by  “ The  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents;”  “The  Flight  into  Egypt,”  sur- 
mounted by  “ The  Falling  of  the  Idols ;”  “ Christ 
disputing  with  the  Doctors,”  surmounted  by 
“ The  House  at  Nazareth.”  Then  comes  another 
central  group  with  its  accessories,  “ The  Asceu- 
sion,”  with  apostles  on  each  side,  and  angels  above. 
Farther  to  the  right,  or  south,  the  last  three 
lights  are  set  apart  for  “Tbe  Descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  upon  the  Apostles.”  At  the  top  of  tbe 
lights,  just  below  the  pointed  canopies,  are  figures 
of  Adam,  Abraham,  Melchisedek,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Moses,  &c.  The  cost  of  the  window  will  be  be- 
tween 1,200Z.  and  1,400?. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Stratton  Audley  (Oxfordshire).  — Tbe  parish 
church  of  this  village  has  just  undergone  exten- 
sive repairs,  and  partial  restoration,  at  a cost  of 
about  800?.  The  works  were  commenced  by  taking 
down  and  rebuilding  tbe  chancel  arch,  which  was 
in  a most  insecure  condition ; and  by  thoroughly 
restoring  the  wood-work  of  the  roof  over  the 
north  aisle,  which  was  much  decayed  ; and  renew- 
ing the  lead- work.  It  was  determined,  duringt  he 
progress  of  these  works,  to  restore  in  a similar 
manner  the  coverings  of  the  nave  and  south  aisle  ; 
and  this  has  also  been  done.  The  chancel,  nave, 
and  south  aisle  have  been  re-seated ; a new  and 
appropriate  altar-rail  has  been  provided  ; and  the 
timbers  of  the  chancel  roof  restored.  The  stone- 
work of  the  windows  has  been  repaired  through- 
out; and  several  lights  or  parts  of  lights  which 
had  been  blocked  up  have  been  re-opened,  and  the 
wliole  newly  glazed.  Internal  drop-arches  in  stone 
have  also  been  substituted  for  wooden  beams  over 
the  aisle  windows;  and  several  smaller  improve- 
ments or  restoratious  have  been  effected  in  the 
interior.  Want  of  funds  has  caused  the  intention 
of  completing  the  restoration  by  a thorough 
repair  of  tbe  external  masonry  of  the  church  to  be 
postponed. 

This  church  is  an  interesting  and  rather  pe- 
culiar one.  It  contains  a good  deal  of  work  of  the 
Decorated  period;  and  shows  here  and  there  traces 
of  an  earlier  building ; but  was  altered,  not  for  the 
better,  in  the  Perpendicular  period.  A very  fine 
north  porch,  however,  of  late  work,  forms  the  most 


remarkable  feature  of  the  exterior.  Facing  the 
work,  several  fragments  of  an  ornamental  en- 
caustic tile  paving,  of  good  design,  were  disco- 
vered. The  works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Selby,  of  O.xford,  builder;  and  the  carving  done 
by  Mr.  Jacquet,  of  London;  the  whole  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Roger  Smith,  of  London, 
architect.  The  church,  which  has  been  closed  for 
some  mouths,  was  re-opened  for  divine  worship  on 
Saturday,  the  14th  inst.,  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

Bletsoe. — The  opening  of  the  church  at  Soul- 
drop,  for  divine  service,  after  having,  with  tbe  ex- 
ception of  the  steeple,  been  rebuilt,  has  just  taken 
place.  The  seats  are  oak,  the  backs  being  orna- 
mented with  carving.  The  chancel  contains  some 
sculpture.  The  roof  is  stone,  groined.  The  eastern 
window  is  of  stained  glass.  Tlie  spire  has  also 
been  repaired  aud  heightened. 

Hanford. — The  chancel  of  Hanford  Church  is 
being  rebuilt,  from  designs  by  Mr,  Rushforth. 
Tlie  chancel,  which  may  be  finished  by  next  Easter, 
will  have  cost  from  300?.  to  400?. ; tho  stone 
having  been  given  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland. 

Leominster. — The  new  Wesleyan  chapel  at 
Leominster  has  been  opened.  The  new  edifice  is 
situate  in  Burgess-street.  The  contract  for  its 
erection  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  Nodan ; but  be 
failing  to  complete  his  agreement,  it  was  taken  up 
by  Mr.  Mansfield,  of  Kington,  and  carried  out. 
It  is  built  in  the  Early  English  style  of  architec- 
ture, composed  of  brick,  with  Bath  stone  windows, 
aud  is  capable  of  accommodating  from  250  to  300 
persons.  It  is  about  50  feet  long  by  30  feet  wide. 
The  seats  are  open,  of  pitched  pine,  polished.  The 
purchase  for  the  ground  on  which  the  building  is 
erected  costs  250?.,  and  the  contract  price  amounts 
to  585?. 

Darlington. — The  foundation  stone  of  a new 
Independent  chapel,  about  to  be  built  at  D;irling- 
ton,  was  laid  on  the  7th  inst.  The  design  of  the 
new  edifice  is  Decorated  Gothic,  with  a spire  100 
feet  high.  There  will  be  seats  for  600  adults 
(allowing  20  im-hes  clear  for  each  person)  and  100 
children  (14  inches  for  each).  The  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  1,900?.  I he  architects  are  Messrs. 
Pritchett  & Son,  of  York.  This  chapel  is  the  first 
of  a hundred  new  places  of  worship  proposed  to 
be  erected  throughout  the  country  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  ejectment  of  2,000  Nonconformist 
divines  from  the  Church  of  England  in  tho  year 
1662.  It  is  to  be  called  the  “ Bi-Centenary 
Memorial  Church.” 

Gateshead.— T\iq  New  Connection  Methodists 
of  Witton  Gilbert  have  erected  a chapel  in  tho 
Early  Pointed  style.  The  entrance  is  by  a porch, 
having  a pointed  doorway,  with  trefoil  arch  open- 
ing, splayed  jambs,  moulded  label,  &c.  Tbe  gable- 
eud  fronting  into  the  street  is  pierced  with  pointed 
arch  window  openings.  Mr.  Gibson  Kyle  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  James  Smith  the  builder. 

Eccles. — Hope  church,  near  Eccles,  has  been 
consecrated.  The  new  church  stands  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  old  road  leading  to  Eccles.  It  is 
dedicated  to  St.  James.  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  of 
Liverpool,  was  the  architect,  and  the  church  is  in 
the  Transition  8t>le.  It  is  built  of  Storton  atone, 
and  cost  6,200?.  The  tower  and  spire  are  unfinished. 
The  plan  includes  nave,  with  lofty  clerestory,  and 
open-timbered  roof ; north  and  south  aisles,  divided 
from  tho  nave  by  circular  columns  and  arches; 
chancel,  extending  one  quarter  of  the  entire  length, 
which  is  132  feet;  also  organ  chamber  and  vestry. 
The  organ  was  by  Hill,  of  London,  and  cost  650?. 
The  breadth  of  the  church  is  57  feet,  and  the 
height  48  feet.  There  are  sittings  for  624  per- 
sons, and  about  one-third  of  the  seats  are  free. 


ROYAL  HOSPITAL  FOR  INCURABLES: 

COMPETITION. 

The  managers  of  this  institution  having  ob- 
tained land  on  tbe  Brighton  Railway,  very  near  to 
tbe  Caterham  Junction,  invited  a limited  number 
of  arcbitccts  to  submit  designs  for  a building  to 
accommodate  300  patients ; or,  as  we  should  ralher 
say,  inmates.  Six  complied,  and  sent  drawings 
marked  respectively,  “ Blessed  are  the  merciful ;” 
“A.  B.  C. “In  good  faith;”  “ Consolation “ O.;” 
and  “ Z.”  30,000?.  were  named  as  the  sum  that 

would  probably  be  spent. 

Assisted  by  an  architect,  as  we  understand,  tho 
board  have  awarded  the  first  premium,  70?.,  to 
the  set  marked  “Blessed  are  the  merciful;”  found 
to  be  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry;  and  the  second,  30?., 
to  “ A.  B.  C .;”  found  to  be  by  Mr.  Coe.  Mr. 
Barry’s  design  is  Venetian  in  character  (parts 
suggesting  the  Bloomsbury  Schools),  with  a tower 
in'the  centre  of  the  main  front,  and  circular  tur- 
rets, with  pointed  roofs  at  intervals.  It  includes 
a large  covered  recreation  court ; and  there  are 
inclines,  by  means  of  .which  patients  may  be 
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wheeled  to  the  several  stories.  The  number  of 
these  varies;  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  being 
accommodated.  Mr.  Coe,  on  the  contrary,  appears 
to  contemplate  forming  a level  surface  to  start 
from.  The  style  of  his  design,  which  includes  a 
lofty  central  tower,  is  ordinary  Italian.  The 
buildings  are  ranged  around  two  courts.  The  de- 
sign marked  “In  good  faith”  is  a Gothic  adapta- 
tion of  considerable  merit.  Plan  and  arrangement, 
however,  are  the  points  to  be  chiefly  considered  in 
a building  for  the  purpose  in  question ; and  these 
we  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  suflieiently 
inves’igating.  The  object  of  the  Institution  is  to 
provide  a home  for  life  for  the  hopeless  and  the 
helpless.  


WHITBY  CEMETERY  COMPETITION. 
The  designs  of  Messrs.  Pritchett  & Son,  of 
Darlington,  have  been  selected  for  this  work,  and 
are  to  be  carried  out,  we  are  informed,  by  the 
authors,  on  the  usual  terms. 


SYDNEY  HOUSES  OP  PARLIAMENT 
COMPETITION. 

We  have  before  uow  mentioned  the  competition 
for  the  two  premiums — 600^.  and  300Z. — offered  by 
the  Goveruraent  of  this  colony  for  the  best  designs 
for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliameut,  and  Govern- 
ment buildings,  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Domain,  in  Macquarie-street. 
Twenty-one  designs  were  tendered  iu  competition 
for  the  premiums;  and,  after  these  had  been  pub- 
licly exhibited,  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
decide  on  the  awards  selected  six  of  them  as  being 
the  most  eligible,  and  directed  the  Colonial  archi- 
tect to  report  upon  the  plans.  Since  be  did  so, 
the  commissioners  have  had  one  meeting;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  next  mail  for 
England  will  bring  the  names  of  the  successful 
competitors.  The  Siidney  Morning  Herald  says, — 
The  following  are  the  mottoes  attached  to  the 
six  designs  which  were  selected  by  the  commis- 
sioners as  the  most  eligible : — “ Palladio,”  “ Hora 
e Sempre,”  “I  bide,”  “Fide  et  Virtute,”  “ Fol- 
lower of  Wren,”  and  “ Sic  fortis  Etruri  crevit.” 


FROM  ABROAD. 

The  committee  for  the  restoration  of  the  cathe 
dralat  Worms  have,  according  to  their  publishec 
accounts,  spent,  in  the  preceding  twelve  months 
12,964  gulden;  and  have,  with  this  sum,  entire!' 
repaired  the  eastern  cupola,  which  was  mucl 
dilapidated.  The  interior  of  the  middle  nave  ha: 
had  its  roof  well  underpinned,  aud  the  entire  roo 
has  been  gone  over,  and  wherever  needed  pui 
into  substantial  repair. 

During  the  repairs  and  restoration  of  the  cathe 
dral  of  St.  Stephen,  at  Vienna,  important  tracingi 
of  gilding  and  fresco  painting  have  been  found  or 
the  vaulting  of  the  nave  and  choir ; with  which,  ii 
fact,  the  entire  building  was  once  covered  in  th< 
interior;  but  subsequently  daubed  over  by  a coat 
ing  of  grey  wash.  The  three  large  windows  wbicl 
the  municipality  furnish  will  be  ready  imme 
diately. 

The  King  of  Hanover  has  determined  that  tb< 
family  museum  at  Herreuhauseu  shall  be  enlargec 
to  a Guelph  museum.  All  the  sotivenirs  of  thii 
ancient  dynasty  that  are  now  there,  as  well  ai 
every  monument  that  has  any  connection  with  iti 
ancestry,  is  to  be  procured  aud  placed  therein 
the  originals  where  procurable;  if  not,  in  exact 
copies.  Herrenbaussen  will  change  its  name  t( 
the  Guelphenburg.  Some  time  back  the  king  hac 
the  burying  vaults  of  the  elder  Guelphs  at  Wen 
Garten,  in  Wurtemburg,  put  iu  substautial  repair 

JhsTC  has  been  lately  placed  in  the  cathedral  ai 
Cologne  a Gothic  altar  taken  from  the  suppressec 
convent  of  St.  Clara,  in  whose  restoration  mon 
than  four  thousand  dollars  have  been  spent  It  ii 
a beautitul  work  of  Medieval  art : it  has  the  twelv. 
apostles  and  various  scenes  from  the  life  of  th( 
\irgiu  carved  in  wood:  on  the  shutters  Gosne: 
scenes  are  depicted  in  a series  of  flne  paintings. 

PROPOSED  NEW  COLLEGE  OP  PHY<;t 
CIANS,  KILDARE-STREET,  DUBLIN. 

It  will  be  remen.bered  that  iu  a limited  compe 
tition  of  architects  the  design  selected  for  the  abov. 
building  was  that  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Murray.  OnFridai 
evening,  the  13th,  the  tenders  of  seven  builder 
who  proposed  for  the  works  were  opened  : the  ma 
jonty  were  found  under  the  sum  proposed  to  bi 
expended : that  from  Messrs.  Beard  wood  wa.s  thelow 
cst.  Ibe  quantitiesweresupplied  byMr. W.Doolin 

of  two  orders,— ConntW  above  Doric,  aud  is  b 


be  executed  throughout  in  Scotch  stone  from  the 
Hiintershill  quarries:  the  same  stone  will  be  used 
for  the  grand  stairs. 

The  building  will  be  61  feet  in  front,  85  feet 
deep,  and  46  feet  high  to  the  top  of  main  cornice, 
which  is  to  be  capped  with  a balustrade  : a similar 
balustrade  will  extend  from  the  entrance  portico 
at  each  side  along  the  area  front.  The  front 
rooms  of  ground  floor  will  be,  a reading-room, 
20  feet  by  18  feet;  and  a council-room  of  the  same 
size  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  eutrance-hnll. 
The  rooms  over  these  will  be,  a library,  34  feet  by 
18  feet;  and  a museum,  25  feet  by  18  feet. 

The  principal  staircase  will  be  30  feet  by  30  feet, 
and  the  remainder  of  ground  aud  first  floor  levels, 
as  far  back  as  the  grand  hall,  which  will  extend 
across  the  entiie  building,  will  contain  the  private 
stairs  and  the  usual  accommodation  for  officers. 

The  grand  hall  will  be  58  feet  by  30  feet,  and 
30  feet  high  to  centre  of  ceiliug.  This  hall  will 
be  entered  from  the  half-space  of  grand  stairs, 
and  will  be  lighted  by  five  semicircular-headed  win- 
dows, 5 feet  by  9 feet  6 inches  to  springing ; and  by 
three  glazed  domes,  6 feet  6 inches  in  diameter,  in 
ceiling  Recesses  to  correspond  with  the  windows 
will  be  formed  iu  the  three  remaining  walls  of  hall. 
The  ceiHngs  of  hall  and  staircase  will  be  vaulted 
and  cofiered,  and  several  of  the  coffers  of  staircase 
ceiling  are  to  be  filled  in  with  plate  glass.  Cellars 
and  caretaker’s  apartments  will  occupy  the  base- 
ment. 


THE  VICTORIAN  EXHIBITION. 

The  inauguration  of  this  long-expected  display 
of  the  natural  products  and  works  of  art  and  indus- 
try of  the  colony  took  place,  says  the  Australian 
Hews,  on  Tuesday,  Ist  October,  in  the  Exhibition 
building.  The  Exhibition  was  opened  by  the  gover- 
nor, who  was  addressed  by  Sir  Redmond  Barry,  the 
president,  who  in  the  course  of  his  speech  said : — 
“As  you  are  aware,  sir,  the  building  in  which  we  are 
assembled  was  erected  to  receive  the  contributions 
to  the  Exhibition  held  in  Paris  in  1855.  It  con- 
tains an  available  area  of  15,000  superficial  feet. 
However,  the  applications  from  intending  exhi- 
bitors have  multiplied  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
commissioners  found  that  they  would  be  compelled 
either  to  enlarge  its  dimensions  or  to  exclude  many 
objects,  and  thereby  damp  the  enterprise  of  those 
desirous  to  compete.  An  addition  has  been  made, 
which  gives  au  apartment  80  feet  by  40  feet,  cal- 
culated to  form  a useful  adjunct  to  the  now  gene- 
rally-considered indispensable  Exhibition  building. 
Under  the  energetic  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Knight,  agent  of  the  commission,  this,  with  several 
alterations  to  improve  the  internal  arrangement  of 
the  original  structure,  has  been  completed  iu  nine 
working  daj's, — a proof  that,  in  case  of  emergency, 
reliance  may  be  placed  now,  as  heretofore,  on  the 
skill  and  activity  of  our  artificers.  Water  has 
been  conducted  into  this  bulkliug  from  the  A^an 
Yean  water  supply,— a great  national  undertaking, 
since  the  former  Exhibition  took  place  here,  at 
an  outlay  of  but  little  short  of  a million  sterling. 
Motive  power  for  machiuery  is  thus  furnished. 


A REVOLVING  SHOP-FRONT. 

“ One  good  turn  deserves  another,”  people  say ; 
so  the  new  shop-window  just  now  put  iu  at  a well- 
known  advertising  outfitters  in  New  Oxford- 
street,  goes  on,  turn  and  turn  about,  all  day, 
bringing  the  various  goods  suspended  on  its  cir- 
cumference in  their  turn  to  the  front,  and  never 
“ going  off,”  though  it  is  a revolver.  It  is  a 
curious  affair,  11  feet  9 inches  in  diameter,  12  feet 
in  height,  aud  weighs  2^  tons.  A heavy  weight 
below,  acting  through  various  wheels,  is  the  mov- 
ing power.  It  was  put  up  by  Mr.  Coombs,  of  the 
Borough,  who,  in  the  next  he  constructs,  must 
make  some  better  arrangement  to  keep  out  the 
wind.  There  are  periodical  revolutions  in  most 
things  : why  not  in  shop-fronts  ? 


SiE,— In  your  paper  of  October  19th.  If 
there  is  au  extract  from  the  opening  addrea 
^“^^I’erpool  Architectural  Society,  by  Mr. 
M.  Hay,  " On  Strikes.”  Would  you  kindly  kl 
us,  through  the  medium  of  your  columns,  to  rec 
our  entire  and  hearty  concurrence  in  the  vi 
then  so  ably  and  clearly  expressed,  as  well  as 
deep  sense  we  entertain  of  the  necessity  of  acl 
upon  the  sound  advice  there  given,  and  wit! 
delay  forming  the  general  association  advoci 
by  that  gentleman,  and  no  longer  let  the  slu 
cast  upon  us  (to  quote  Mr.  Hay’s  words,  which 
only  too  truthful),  that  “ no  permanent  associa 
exists  among  the  masters;  but,  in  its  plac 
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mushroom  combination,  speedily  got  up  to  suit 
the  emergency,  which  as  speedily  dies  away  the 
moment  the  contest  is  over.”  We  are  confident 
that  Mr.  Hay’s  ideas  on  the  subject  need  only  be 
put  in  operation  to  insure  success,  and  be  the 
means  of  causing  a better  feeling  between  masters 
and  men,  as  well  ns  stopping  the  vexatious  and 
grinding  tyranny  of  the  “ Trades’  Unions,”  which 
has  been  so  ^severely  felt  by  many  thousands  of 
good  mechanics  and  sensible  meu  who  are  utterly 
unable  to  throw  off  the  yoke ; being  too  old  to  join 
any  other  society,  or  uuable  to  incur  the  expense; 
and  thus  are  overpowered  by  a few  petty  despots, 
backed  by  a majority  of  inefficient  and  unthinking 
men. 

We  hope  soon  to  see  the  London  Association 
of  Master  Builders  take  in  hand  the  formation  of 
a general  association,  and  trust  provincial  builders 
will  at  once  give  them  the  promise  of  their  sup- 
port. 

Signed  by  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  the 
Bath  Association  op  Masteb 
Bhildees. 


FIREPROOF  CONSTRUCTION. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Dick’s  letter  in  the  Builder 
on  “ Prevention  of  Conflagrations,”  may  I direct 
bis  attention  to  a notice,  in  your  paper  of  Oct.  19, 
of  my  patent  fire-clay  doors  and  shutters,  which 
are  of  one  piece,  of  a selected  fire-clay,  and  with- 
out any  kind  of  iron  frame  whatever?  They  work 
in  fire-clay  frames,  have  fire-clay  fasteners,  aud 
only  the  hinges  are  of  iron ; but,  should  these  last- 
named  fail,  the  doors  would  still  keep  their 
position. 

And  now,  will  you,  sir,  allow  mo  to  say  a few 
words  on  fireproof  construction  ? Why  should  wo 
not  have  warehouses  as  proof  against  injury  by 
fire^  as  are  coke  aud  bakers’  ovens  ? It  may  be 
positively  asserted  that  a warehouse  can  be  made 
secure  almost  beyond  a chance  of  failure,  if  the 
following  amongst  other  conditions  are  observed : 
First,  the  whole  interior  to  be  lined  with  firebrick, 
and  the  floors  to  be  on  piers  and  vaulting  of  the 
same  material,  with  a lattice- work  of  iron  bars,  laid 
in  tubes  of  fire-clay,  to  meet  the  lateral  pressure. 

Secondly,  the  doorways  aud  all  openings  should 
he  at  least  24  inches  above  the  floor  line,  so  that 
the  water  might  be  turned  on  to  that  depth  at  any 
moment,  and  on  one  or  more  floors,  and  retained 
there  instead  of  being  half  wasted  as  at  most  of 
the  fires. 

^Thirdly,  the  doors  should  be  of  fire-clay  (together 
with  irou  ones  to  external  doors),  and  the  windows 
should  have  fire-clay  shutters,  capable  of  being 
opened  or  closed,  mechanically,  from  a common 
staircase,  without  entering  the  warehouse  at  all. 

Fourthly,  the  roof  should  be  a vaulted  one,  and 
free  from  timber  in  any  shape.] 

If  these  conditions,  and  other  minor  ones  which 
it  is  needless  to  mention  here,  were  complied  with, 
I believe  a fire  might  at  any  time  be  put  out  by 
half  a dozen  policemen. 

Geo.  Geotee,  Architect. 


Observing  a short  notice  hy  C.  M.  Dick,  on  “ Preven- 
tion of  Conflagrations,”  in  your  last  number,  I will  thank 
you  to  forward  the  enclosed  to  him,*  as  I have  a stroiio- 
notion  that  ‘‘ fire-clay  blocks  and  bricks”  can  be  made 
and  used  so  as  to  make  all  buildings  fireproof — i.  e.,  prac- 
tically so ; not  what  is  meant  by  the  present  term  of 
fireproof  buildings.  Common  bricks,  or  vitrified  bricks 
from  common  clay,  will  never  do  this.  As  an  architect 
and  engineer,  collier,  and  coke  burner.  I have  tested 
‘fire-clay  bricks”  for  twenty  years,  and  am  perfectly 
satisfied  they  can  be  made  to  stand  even  a white  heat  and 
water  without  cracking  and  parting ; and  I shall  be  de- 
lighted if  I can  in  any  way,  however  small,  assist  in 
bringing  out  so  desirable  and  necessary  a result.  Nothing 
but  a building  fireproof,  without  cure,  can  be  trusted  ; and 
this  I firmly  believe  can  be  made  out  of  fire-clay.  I have 
often  thought  of  this,  but  never  before  stated  it  on  paper. 
As  a proof,  I built  in  1847-8  twenty  coke  ovens  of  fire-clay 
bricks,  and  they  arenow  essentially  as  good  as  when  first 
built;  although,  as  you  may  easily  suppose,  they  have 
passed  through  rather  a rougli  time,  while  hot,  and 
drenched  with  water  every  seventy  hours. 

SA.MUEr.  Sharpe. 


PUPILS  AND  COMPETITIONS. 

I FEAR  that  we  architects  are  somewhat  harsh  towards 
each  other;  but  on  points  <if  custom  it  may  be  well  to 
speak  plainly  ; and  the  mischievous  system  of  pushing  and 
elbowing  appears  so  unintentionally  revealed  by  W.  N.  in 
a recent  number  of  the  Builder,  ” that  I am  induced  to 
ask  how  a profe.ssional  man  not  fully  occupied  ” explains 
the  necessity  for  active  clerks,  and  justifies  the  pre.seiice  of 
a plurality  of  pupils?  Is  it  a defensible  course  to  accept 
premiums,  and  then  resort  to  these  mean  competing 
shifts  to  keep  up  a semblance  of  business  ? What  ” lower 
grades  ” may  do  can  he  no  criterion  for  the  higher,  who 
cannot  adopt  the  practices  of  the  unprincijiled  without 
inevitable  degradation.  Such,  at  least,  are  the  impressions 
under  which  1 liave  been  content  to  work  hard,  live  fru. 
gaily,  pay  equitably  for  necessary  assistance,  aud  decline 
Caleb  Chbeklkss. 


* Note  lies  at  our  office. 
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DECISIONS  UNDER  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

Greenwich  Police  Court. — The  District  Sur- 
veyor of  the  Parish  of  St,  Mary,  Rotherhithe,  v. 
Samuel  Cooper. — The  defendant  in  this  case  was 
summoned  by  Mr.  William  Snooke,  district  sur- 
veyor of  Rotherhithe  and  part  of  Camberwell,  for 
erecting  a building  formed  wholly  of  wood  and 
timber,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Metro- 
politan Building  Act.  A second  information  was 
also  laid  against  the  same  defendant  for  erecting 
the  said  building  without  giving  two  days’  notice 
thereof  to  the  surveyor.  The  district  surveyor 
stated  that  he  discovered  the  building  in  ques- 
tion, erected  in  September  last,  upon  premises 
in  the  occupation  of  the  defendant,  who  is  a 
stonemason  carrying  on  business  at  Clarence 
Wharf,  Rotherhithe  j that  it  was  wholly  of 
wood,  15  feet  long,  8 feet  wide,  and  9 feet 
in  height,  with  windows  and  doors,  and  used 
as  a counting-house;  that  it  was  mounted  on 
a wooden  cill,  and  access  was  had  to  it  by  means 
of  a ladder;  that  there  was  no  fire-place,  but  it 
was  possible  to  have  gas  burnt  in  it;  that  it  was 
not  attached  to  any  other  building,  but  was 
within  6 or  8 inches  of  the  wharf  belonging  to 
the  Surrey  Gas  Company’s  works.  The  surveyor 
stated  that  the  building  had  been  constructed 
without  notice  being  given  to  him  in  the  first 
instance;  and  that  on  discovering  the  same  he  had, 
on  the  28th  of  October,  caused  a notice  of  irregu- 
larity to  be  served  on  the  defendant,  requiring 
him  to  amend  the  same  within  forty-eight  hours  ; 
that  the  defendant  had  neglected  to  comply  with 
that  notice,  but  had  subsequently  applied  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  their  permis- 
sion to  allow  the  building  to  remain,  which  per- 
mission had,  however,  been  refused. 

It  was  contended,  on  behalf  of  the  defendant, 
by  his  solicitor,  that  the  structure  in  question  was 
not  a building  within  the  meaning  of  the  Building 
Act ; that  it  had  been  constructed  many  years,  and 
had  small  iron  wheels  or  rollers,  by  which  it  could 
be  removed  from  place  to  place;  and  that  it  had 
been  brought  to  the  defendant’s  yard,  and  re- 
moved from  one  part  of  the  yard  to  another,  within 
the  last  two  years. 

It  was  admitted  that  the  structure  in  question 
was  used  as  a counting-house;  that  there  was  no 
flue  in  it;  but  that  it  was  possible  to  have  gas  or 
lights  burnt  therein. 

Mr.  Traill,  the  magistrate,  said,  looking  at  the 
dimensions  of  the  building  and  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  applied;  and  which,  probably,  would 
require  the  use  of  artificial  light  and  possibly 
heat;  he  considered  that  it  was  within  the  descrip- 
tion of  objects  intended  to  be  provided  for  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament;  and  convicted  the  defendant 
in  a penalty  of  Is.,  and  42s.  costs,  for  neglecting 
to  give  notice  to  the  surveyor;  and  ordered  the 
building  to  be  amended  in  conformity  with  the 
first  section  of  the  first  schedule  of  the  above- 
named  Act. 


INCISED  STUCCO. 

Ik  a previous  number  of  the  Builder  there  was 
an  account  given  of  the  rebuilding  of  Whipping- 
ham  Church,  and  in  it  some  mention  was  made  of 
ornamental  plastering  being  executed  by  me.  It 
is  but  due  to  state,  that  the  ornamentation  alluded 
to  consists  of  stamped  or  incised  common  stucco  ; 
an  invention  by  Mr.  Ferrey,  the  architect;  who  has 
introduced  this  mode  of  simple  and  natural  deco- 
ration in  many  churches  and  private  residences. 
It  so  happened  that  the  late  Prince  Consort  saw 
one  of  these  buildings,  and  was  bo  much  pleased 
with  the  incised  geometrical  patterns  and  texts, 
that  his  Royal  Highness  sent  a gentleman  to  Mr. 
Ferrey,  requesting  to  know  all  the  particulars  of 
the  process,  with  a view  to  introducing  it  at 
Whippiiigham  Church,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Humbert,  the  architect.  I am  now  employed 
executing  a considerable  quantity  of  suitable  deco- 
rations ot  his  designs;  and  I think,  if  the  character 
of  this  process  were  alittle  better  known,  it  might 
be  used  extensively.  It  is  a very  simple,  but 
efiective  mode  of  making  common  stucco  orna- 
mental, without  the  introduction  of  any  sham 
application  in  principle.  H.  Woeeaxl. 


^ioulis  Peedfatt. 

The  Royal  Engineer's  Department : its  Work 
and  the  Estimates,  By  Argus.  London  :Hard- 
wicke.  1862. 

U>'DEE  this  title,  in  a pamphlet  of  eight  pages, 
Argus  reasserts  what  has  been  said  by  correspond- 
ents in  our  pages  for  years, — men  wholly  behind  the 
scenes, — that  the  present  system  pursued  in  the 
Royal  Engineer  Department  is  a failure ; that  it 
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has  resulted  in  bad  barracks  and  defective  fortifica- 
tions ; and  that  it  is  fast  destroying  the  confidence 
of  the  army  in  the  professional  ability  of  the  corps. 
These  are  serious  charges,  and  demand  an  answer. 
A commission  of  inquiry  has  been  sitting,  we 
believe,  for  some  time  past. 


The  Revised  Statute  Book : Collection  of  the 
Public  General  Statutes  relating  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  passed  in  the  24:tk  and  25th  Viet., 
5e55/£>»1861.  With  Tables  of  all  the  Statutes 
passed  during  the  Session,  and  copious  Index  of 
the  Public  Statutes.  Edited  by  James  Biggs, 
Esq.  Waterlow  & Sons,  Parliament-street. 
1861. 

The  editor  of  this  work  complains,  as  we  inti- 
mated on  a previous  occasion,  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  adopted  his  plan  of  a revised  statute 
book,  and  given  it  to  others  (Messrs.  Reilly  & 
Wood)  to  execute.  The  authorities,  on  the  other 
hand,  view  the  matter  merely  in  this  light, — that 
the  task  of  a consolidation  of  the  statutes,  which 
was  for  a long  time  carried  on  by  the  late  Statute 
Law  Commission,  has  been  for  the  last  two  years 
conducted  under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Attorney-General, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury.  We  cannot 
enter  on  the  merits  of  this  question,  but  may 
state  that  Mr.  Biggs  has  pointed  oat  to  the 
Government  the  very  material  distinction  between 
a mere  consolidation  of  the  statutes  without  ex- 
purgation, and  a revised  edition  such  ns  his.  As 
for  the  work  itself,  there  are  as  yet  no  means  of 
comparing  it  with  that  of  the  Government;  which, 
although  in  progress,  has  not  yet  begun  to  assume 
a published  form ; but  a revised  edition  of  the 
statutes,  such  as  that  of  Mr.  Biggs,  cannot  but 
prove  a very  useful  work,  if  carefully  and  accu- 
rately expurgated,  as  we  have  no  reason  to  think 
it  will  not  be. 


Garden  Fables;  or.  Flowers  of  Speech.  Bj 
Mrs.  Medhuest.  Illustrated  by  Thomas  Hood. 
London : Saunders  & Otley,  66,  Brook-street, 
Hanover-square.  1861. 

We  have  read  these  fables  with  pleasure  and  pro- 
fit: they  are  graceful,  good,  and  charming,  and 
do  credit  as  well  to  the  bead  as  the  heart  of  their 
authoress.  Longfellow  writes, — 

“ lu  all  places  then,  and  in  all  seasons, 

Flowers  expand  their  light  and  soul-like  wings 
Teaching  us  by  most  persuasive  reasons. 

How  akin  they  are  to  human  things.” 

And  this  Mrs.  Medhurst  has  taken  as  her 
motto  for  exemplification.  Some  of  the  fables  are 
a little  too  sad  perhaps;  hut  the  short  life  of 
flowers  suggests  early  death;  and  it  was  difficult  to 
avoid  the  reference.  We  will  quote  one  that  is 
not  so,  to  justify  our  praise.  It  is  short,  and  is 
called  “ The  Spirit  of  the  Fountain.” 

“ Weary  in  spirit  from  the  inactive  nature  of  my  own 
life ; imagining  that  to  me  more  especially  seemed  denied 
the  power  to  be  useful  to  my  fellow  creatures  ; I found 
myself  idly  and  discontentedly  gazing  at  those  beautiful 
Fountains  of  the  far-famed  Crystal  Palace,  at  Sydenham, 
whose  attractions  drew  admiring  crowds  around. 

At  first  their  external  beauty  sufficed  for  my  enjoyment, 
as  it  did  for  those  near  me ; but  as,  imperceptibly,  more 
serious  and  coatented  thoughts  stole  over  me,  I seemed 
endued  with  mental  vision.  The  jets  of  water  were 
transformed  into  so  many  fair  spirits,  and  the  murmur  of 
their  rise  and  fall  became  words  for  my  ears  only. 
Enjoyment  was  the  keener,  inasmuch  as  surprise  had  no 
part  in  it  j and  intuitively  I knew  that  there  was  a hidden 
meaning  in  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  these 
types  of  light  and  beauty. 

‘ Fair  Spirit,’  inquired  1 of  one  of  them,  whose  gentle 
influence  had  most  impressed  me,  ‘ how  can  you  and  your 
companions  find  happiness  in  a life  so  aimless— a life 
bright  and  beautiful  as  of  the  butterfly  it  may  be.  but  one 
in  which  little  good  is  either  felt  or  taught?  Or  if  any 
deeper  meaning  lies  hidden  within  it,  teach  me  the  secret 
01  your  gladsome  content.’ 

‘Surely,’  replied  the  Spirit,  ‘thou  hast  not  now  to 
learn  that  everything  is  ordained  for  good,  and  to  teach 
those  who  seek  to  be  taught.  Even  to  the  unthinking 
crowds  we  are  a brilliant  sight,  suggestive  of  mirth  and 
beauty,  but  to  thee  a lesson  of  content. 

Know,  then,  that  our  homes  arc  hidden  from  mortal 
eyes  ; and  though  only  an  occasional  hour  of  sunshine  is 
permitted  to  us,  yet  that  ii  lull  of  pure  enjoyment.  The 
sun,  our  master,  so  lovingly  smilesonus,  thatwe  wastenot 
our  lime  in  niurnniriiig  that  our  meeting  is  so  brief,— but 
with  sportive  emulation  strive  to  approach  him  in  grateful 
worship.  He  scaiis  not  the  distance  ever  remaining  be- 
tween himself  and  us,  nor  cares  lor  the  feebleness  of  our 
efforts ; for,  in  recognizing  our  motives,  he  willingly  ac- 
cepts our  attempts  at  praise.  To  us  it  is  permitted  to  raise 
the  drooping  hearts  of  those  oppressed  by  care,  and 
hardened  by  toil;  werenew  iu  them  the  bright  hopes  of 
youth,  recalling  the  time  when,  for  their  eager  lips,  Hope 
filled  their  Cup  of  Life  with  her  most  sparkling  draught. 
Thus  we  send  them  hack  to  struggle  with  care  and  toil, 
renovated  by  Cheerfulness.  Even  the  worldly-minded 
return, — though  it  be  but  for  an  inetaiit, — to  tne  scenes 
and  purity  of  childhood.  Lovers  see  in  us  a type  of  the 
hie  that  they  fondly  dream  awaits  them,— that  bright  and 
refined  happiness  unalloyed  by  contact  with  any  gross 
care  or  sorrow.  Perchance  the  children  of  Earth  may  fail 
to  realize  these  dreams ; the  golden  fruit  may  turn  to 
bitter  ashe.s ; yet  who  dare  say  they  regi-et  the  days  of 
Hope  ? 
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These  instance  a few  of  our  lessons ; but  thine  own 
heart,  guided  aright,  must  help  thee  to  learu  many 
more.  Cast  aside  unavailing  regrets  : steadily  learn  thine 
own  mission  ; and  fulfil  it,  no  matter  how  insignificant  it 
may  appear  to  thee.  Our  task  accomplished,  we  sorrow 
not  to  return  whence  we  came,— unseen,  iincarcd  fur  : 
sufficient  for  ns  is  the  knowledge  that  we  have  been  per- 
mitted to  be.stow  happiness  : aud,  therefore*  content  are 
we  to  retire  from  it,  as  at  this  moment.’ 

Ere  1 could  e.xpress  my  gratitude,  the  Spirit  of  the 
Fountain  sank;  the  crowd  dispersed;  and  I alone  remained, 
— wiser  and  happier  than  before.” 

Mr.  Hood’s  illustrations  arc  all,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a frontispiece,  iu  the  shape  of  initial 
letters,  of  which  there  are  twenty.  Some  of 
these  are  hard,  but  there  is  a redeeming  quaint 
and  characteristic  cleverness  in  most  of  them. 

Mrs.  Medhuret’s  book  ought  to  find  many 
buyers. 


UllstcHautit. 

The  Masoks’  Strike  in  Glasgow. —The  dis- 
pute in  the  building  trade,  which  began  to  assume 
somewhat  formidable  proportions  on  Saturday, 
has  now  been  amicably  settled,  the  men  having 
withdrawn  all  claims  for  a half-holiday  during 
the  winter  season. — Glasgow  Herald. 

The  County  Surveyoeship  of  Antrim. — 
Mr.  Charles  Lanyon,  C.E.,  who  has  for  so  many 
years  filled  the  office  of  county  surveyor  for  An- 
trim, has  resigned  bis  appointment.  His  successor 
has  not  yet  been  nominated.  The  Belfast  News- 
letter, from  which  we  learn  this,  makes  graceful 
and  just  allusion  to  Mr.  Lanyon’s  well-known 
talents,  perseverance,  and  zeal.  “ Mr.  Lanyon,” 
adds  the  Newsletter,  “will  soon  enter  upon  duties 
of  another  kind,  where  the  kindness  aud  urbanity 
for  which  he  is  distinguished  will,  we  doubt  not, 
be  displayed  by  him  in  all  his  dealings  with  his 
fellow-townsmen;  and  we  ai'e  certain  that  even 
higher  honours  await  him  in  his  new  career  than 
any  that  he  has  yet  won.” 

Proposed  Embankment  of  South  Side  of 
THE  Thames. — Mr.  John  Thwaites,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Works,  has  printed  a list  of  points 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Commission  now  sit- 
ting in  reference  to  the  embankment  of  the  south 
side  of  the  Thames,  and  very  properly  urges  its 
necessity.  He  points  to  the  termination  of  the 
embankment  already  carried  out  in  connection 
with  Battersea  Park,  as  a convenient  commence- 
ment on  the  western  side,  and  suggests  that  it 
should  be  taken  on  to  give  security  to  Bermond- 
sey and  Rotherhithe.  Increased  means  of  commu- 
nication in  connection  with  the  embankment  will 
be  needed  to  raise  the  money  required.  Mr. 
Thwaites  sees  no  better  means  than  a small  ton- 
nage due  on  the  goods  entered  inwards  and  out- 
wards in  the  port  of  London  (excepting  coal  as 
already  taxed),  which  could  be  readily  collected  by 
existing  machinery. 

Monumental. — The  executive  committee  have 
announced  that  the  statue  of  the  late  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood will  be  completed  in  January  next,  and  that 
so  far  as  the  casting  admits  of  inspection  it  is  con- 
sidered satisfactory.  The  committee  have  decided 
on  placing  it  iu  the  Ceramic  Department  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1863.  At  the  close  of  the  Exhibition 
the  statue  will  be  erected  in  the  North  Staflbrd- 

shire  Railway-square  at  Stoke. The  Seventy- 

eighth  Highlanders’  Memorial,  on  the  Castle 
Esplanade,  a tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  officers, 
non-commissioned  officers,  and  privates  of  the  78th 
Regiment  who  fell  during  the  late  campaign 
against  the  Indian  mutineers,  is  at  present  iu 
course  of  erection  on  the  north  side  of  the  Castle 
Esplanade,  Edinburgh ; a short  distance  from  the 
gate  leading  into  West  Princes-street-gardens. 
The  design  of  the  memorial,  or  monument,  is  of  a 
rather  novel  character.  It  is  a Celtic  cross  of 
Redhall  stone,  16  feet  in  height,  resting  upon  an 
oblong  double  base  of  9 feet;  the  entire  height  of 
the  monument  being  about  27  feet.  The  four  bides 
of  the  uudersection  of  the  base  are  embellished 
with  small  panels,  bearing  the  names  of  the  various 
battles  in  which  the  regiment  has  been  engaged 
since  its  formation ; and  on  the  surfaces  of  the 
upper  section  will  appear  the  names  of  all  the 
officers  and  men  killed  iu  action  during  the  Indian 
mutiny.  The  shaft  of  the  cross  is  decorated  with 
ornamentation;  beginning,  at  its  base,  with  the 
bas-relief  figure  of  an  elephant,  the  inscription,  a 
deer’s  bead  in  bas-relief ; and  terminating  at  the 
top  with  scroll-work.  The  deer  aud  the  elephant 
are  the  adopted  emblems  of  the  regiment.  The 
monument  is  to  be  surrounded  by  a plain  but 
massive  railing.  Mr.  Robert  Anderson,  of  Edin- 
burgh, is  the  architect;  and  the  bas-reliefs  are 
modelled  by  Mr.  George  Maccallum,  sculptor.  It 
will  be  finished  early  next  year. 
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An  Electbtc  Gas  Engine.  - Dr.  'Lhomas 
Mossom  Meekins  (LL.D),  F.S.A.,  of  London, 
barrister,  at  a recent  meeting  of  tbe  Royal  Literary 
and  Scientific  Institution,  Brighton,  read  a paper 
“ On  the  Application  of  Electricity  as  a Locomo- 
tive and  Proiectilc  Force/’  in  which,  he  sajs,— 
“ Gases  generated  under  a high  pressure  will  act 
fully  as  effectively  as  steam  when  admitted  into 
the  cylinder  of  a steam-engine.  -The  tension 
may  be  raised  to  a point  at  which  it  would  h& 
perilous  to  work  steam,  owing  to  the  facility  with 
which  the  strength  of  the  reservoir  may  be  m- 
creased.  Then  no  additional  cost  is  incurred  by 
working  at  the  higest  pressure;  precisely  the 
same  electro-motive  force  is  expended  in  effecting 
decomposition  at  all  pressures.  Thus  the  strength 
of  the  reservoir  the  only  practical  limit  to  this 
cnorrpous  force,  the  real  obstacle  to  its  most 
economical  application,  an  obstacle  which,  doubt- 
less, will  gradually  yield  to  the  • ingenuity  of 
eiK^ine  manufacturers.”  He  then  enters  minutely 
into  the  sources  of  tbe  force  and  its  amount,  with 
that  of  the  work  which  tbe  gases  can  perform 
when  employed  in  an  electric  gas  engine,  and  also 
proposes  a new  electric  gas  gun.  In  conclusion, 
he  claims  tbe  idea  or  invention  of  both  of  these 
as  entirely  original. 

The  Sanitary  State  or  Keswick.— A strong 
appeal  on  this  subject  has  been  made  to  his  neigh- 
bours by  Dr.  Lcitch,  of  Derwent  Bank,  in  which 
he  says:— “ .Tudging  from  the  death-rates  of  other 
country  towns,  and  from  the  great  reduction  in 
the  mortality  of  places  in  which  the  Health  Act 
has  been  well  carried  out,  I thluk  no  one  con- 
versant witli  the  subject  will  doubt  that  at  the 
very  least  fifty  lives  have  been  sacrificed  during 
the’ last  ten  years,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal 
of  the  Local  Board  to  drain  and  sewer  the  town. 
In  1853  there  was  a general  and  exceedingly 
severe  attack  of  scarlet  fever  in  Keswick  j and, 
passing  over  other  epidemics,  the  recent  attack  of 
measles,  though  not  deadly,  was  yet  so  universal 
as  to  prove  the  highly  malarious  nature  of  the  at- 
mosphere. To  the  question,  ‘ What  has  this  fever 
to-do  with  the  dniinnge?’  1 replythat  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  the  whole  history  of  fever  any 
which  is  more  clearly  traceable  to  defective 
drainage  than  the  fever  which  has  been  hanging 
about  Keswick  since  May  last.”  Dr.  Lcitch  then 
enters  minutely  into  tbe  question;  and  amongst 
other  remarks,  he  says, — “ Over  one  cesspool  in  a 
good  house  there  have  been  six  cases  of  fever,  and 
two  deaths;  over  another,  in  the  next  lane,  there 
have  been  five  more,  with  seven  cases  between 
these  two  poison-pits,  which  are  within  forty  yards 
of  eacli  other.  I refrain  from  going  further  into 
detail  on  this  disagreeable  subject;  but  I pledge 
myself  to  prove  before  any  medical  inspector  of 
the  Privy  Council,  or  jury  of  intelligent  medical 
men,  that  the  typhoid  fever  now  in  Keswick  is  the 
night  soil  fever,  and  results  mainly  from  de- 
fective drainage.  What  is  wanted  at  present 
is — first,  disinfection ; and  second,  the  main 
drain.” 

Bfilding  Accidents. — Another  fatal  accident 
has  occurred  at  the  Exhibition  building.  At  the 
inquest  at  St.  George’s  Hospital  on  the. body; 
Henry  Boyd,  of  Norwood,  carpenter,  said  he  was 
on  the  stage  where  deceased  was  employed  : he 
stepped  on  a roller,  which  threw  him  down  a hole 
where  the  timber  was  drawn  up,  and  he  fell  across 
an  iron  girder.  He  was  quite  sober.  The  roller 
was  used  for  the  purpose  of  rolling  away  the  tim- 
ber when  brought  on  to  the  platform.  Deceased 
fell  a distance  of  100  feet.  The  roller  fell  with 
him.  The  jury  returned  a verdict  of  ” Accidental 
Death.”  The  coroner  then  suggested  two  simple 
preventives  of  any  future  accidents.  One  was  to 
let  the  men  work  with  ropes  attached  to  them,  so 
that  they  could  not  fall  far  [the  men,  we  fear, 
will  be  tbe  first  to  neglect  such  a precaution] : the 
other  was  to  have  tarpaulins,  or  something  of  the 
sort,  to  catch  them  at  a short  distance  from  the 
top.  The  foreman  said  every  precaution  had  been 
taken ; and  suggestions  of  the  coroner,  some 
time  back,  had  he«.n  acted  upon;  and  there  were 
also  additional  precautions  now  to  be  taken  since 

this  last  fatal  occurrence. A bricklaver’a 

labourer,  employed  iii  roofing  the  new  schools 
now  in  course  of  erection  at  Haudswortli,  having 
carried  a quantity  of  slates  up  the  scaffold,  some 
30  feet  from  the  ground,  missed  his  footing  and 
fell.  Several  of  his  ribs  were  severely  fractured, 
and  he  expired  in  about  two  hours.  Verdict, 
“Accidental  Death.” At  Scarborough,  the  out- 

side of  an  old  house,  situate  in  Quay-street,  has 
fallen.  The  fall  of  the  wall  was  preceded  by  that 
of  a single  brick,  which  caused  a woman  who  was 
passing  to  spring  forward,  and  at  the  next  in- 
stant the  front  of  the  house  came  down  with  a 
loud  crash. 


A Bridge  of  Size. — Some  of  the  Italian 
journals  state  that  a project  is  in  contemplation 
for  uniting  Sicily  to  the  mainland  by  throwing 
across  the  Strait  of  Messina  a bridge  of  four 
arches. 

The  Antiquarian  Discovery  at  Worcester 
Cathedral. — No  further  examination  of  tbe  ske- 
leton has  taken  place,  owing  to  the  indisposition 
of  the  architect,  Mr.  Perkins,  whose  opinion  is 
required  as  to  whether  it  will  be  necessary  to 
remove  it,  in  order  to  get  to  the  pier.  If  the 
\yovk  can  he  done  without  such  removal,  the 
Dean,  it  is  said,  will  not  permit  any  further  exa- 
mination to  take  place.  If,  however,  removal  he 
necessary,  the  Dean  himself  will  be  present.  A 
discussion  meantime  is  going  on  in  the  local  papers 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  person  whose  skeleton  has 
been  discovered,  and  whether  he  was  an  abbot  or  a 
bishop. 

Gloucester  Cattle  Market.  — The  more 
pressing  improvements  of  the  city  having 
now  been  effected,  says  the  Gloucester  Chro- 
nicle, we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Town  Coun- 
cil have  directed  their  attention  to  the  market 
[see  Builder  advertisements  of  14th  instant,  and 
previous  numbers],  and  we  hope  and  believe  that 
ere  long  Gloucester  vail  be  provided  with  accom- 
modation for  the  sale  of  cattle,  cheese,  and  wool, 
which,  with  the  central  position  of  the  city,  and 
its  unrivalled  railway  facilities,  will  render  it  the 
great  market  of  the  Midland  counties.  At  the 
present  moment  some  fifty  or  sixty  architects,  and 
other  professional  men  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  are  engaged  in  devising  the  best  methods 
of  improvement.  One  great  desideratum  is  an 
improved  cheese  aud  wool  market,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  warehouses  for  the  storing  of  cheese  and 
wool,  with  facilities  for  loading  and  unloading  into 
railway  trucks  of  both  the  broad  and  narrow 
gauge  lines.  The  time  for  delivering  the  plans 
has  been  extended  to  the  11th  of  January. 

NoRTirA:upTONsniRE  Architectural  Society. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Northampton  sub-com- 
mittce  of  the  Northamptonshire  Architectural  and 
Archieological  Society  was  held  in  the  Society’s 
room,  in  Gold-street,  on  Tuesday,  in  last  week. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Rev.  Sydney  Gedgo. 
The  Rev.  Canon  James  stated  that  having  been 
asked,  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Architec- 
tural Society,  to  say  a few  words  on  this  opening 
meeting  of  the  local  sub-committee,  he  proposed 
doing  so,  lest  it  should  seem  that  the  general  com- 
mittee and  officers  of  the  Society  did  not  take  suffi- 
cient interest  in  this  now  movement  of  the  resident 
members  of  Northampton.  After  Mr.  James’s 
remarks  were  concluded,  the  Chairman  called 
upon  Mr.  Elliot  to  give  his  promised  remarks  on 
ancient  Northampton,  which  that  gentleman 
accordingly  did.  Mr.  De  Wilde  was  then  re- 
quested to  make  some  remarks  on  certain  relics 
found  on  the  site  of  the  new  Town  Hall,  but  the 
relics  had  not  been  sent,  and  the  observations 
were  in  consequence  postponed.  Mr.  Irvine  made 
some  observations  on  the  changes  in  the  fabric  of 
St.  Sepulchre’s,  his  remarks  being  illustrated 
with  some  rough  drawings. 

The  Wenlock  School  of  Art. — The  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  in  connection  with  the 
borough  of  Wenlock  School  of  Art  took  place  at 
the  lecture-room  of  the  Institution,  Coalbrookdale, 
on  Friday  before  last.  The  attendance  was  rather 
small,  but  there  was  a large  number  of  pupils  of 
the  school  present.  George  Pritchard,  esq.,  high 
sheriff  of  the  county,  presided.  From  a state- 
ment read  to  tbe  meeting,  it  appears  that,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  attendance  at  the  clasess  was  very  small. 
Throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  a gradual 
and  encouraging  increase  had  been  experienced, 
until,  at  the  present  time,  the  numbers  are, — at 
the  morning  classes,  20;  at  the  artisan  classes, 
55;  under  teaching  through  the  parochial  schools, 
or  classes  for  children,  500.  These  numbers,  on 
the  whole,  show  an  increase  upon  those  of  last 
year,  hue  they  by  no  means  come  to  those  which 
this  populous  and  manufacturing  district  might 
be  expected  to  produce.  To  bring  the  studies 
into  more  practical  relation  with  tbe  manufacture 
of  tbe  locality,  a modelling  class  has  been  formed, 
which  aflurds  some  promise  of  success.  As  an 
additional  stimulus  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
school,  prizes  of  money  for  special  subjects,  as  ex- 
plained in  handbills  already  widely  circulated, 
hav.e  been  offered  by  Messrs.  Maw  & Co.  and  the 
Coalbrookdale  Company.  Amidst  many  discou- 
ragements, the  committee  derive  some  encourage- 
ment from  the  fact  that  the  number  of  rewards 
obtained  at  the  school  this  year  is  relatively  higher 
to  the  number  of  students  than  it  has  been  in 
former  years,  or  is  usually  the  case  in  other 
schools. 


Granite. — Mr.  Sim,  of  Glasgow,  has  just 
brought  into  the  Broomielaw  from  his  quarries 
upon  the  Fell  Hill,  near  Creetown,  a cargo  of  the 
largest  sized  blocks  of  granite  which  have  ever 
been  imported  into  that  city.  One  of  these,  the 
shaft  of  an  obelisk,  21  feet  in  length,  cut  from  a 
single  block  at  the  quarry,  weighs  upwards  of  ten 
tons.  The  obelisk,  when  completed  at  Mr.  Sim’s 
works,  will  weigh,  in  all,  thirty  tons,  and  is  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  new  cemetery  in  Bradford,  York- 
shire, where  it  is  to  be  placed. 

Neglect  of  Ancient  Remains  : Wheewell. — 
In  the  demolition  of  the  ancient  but  very  dilapi- 
dated church  of  this  village,  about  three  years 
since,  says  the  Hampshire  Advertiser, 
to  the  discovery  of  some  very  curious  remains 
beneath  the  pavement  thereof  and  in  its  walls. 
Among  these  was  a full-length  and  ’well-carvod 
free  stone  effigy  of  an  abbess;  no  doubt  one  of  the 
superiors  of  the  abbey  founded  here  by  Queen 
Elfrida,  its  first  abbess,  as  an  atonement  for  the 
murder  of  her  son-in-law,  Edward  the  king  and 
martyr,  A.D.  993,  in  order  to  make  way  for  her 
son  Ethelred.  Other  curious  medimval  remains 
were  also  brought  to  light.  We  regret  to  find 
that  these  have  been  built  into  the  wall  (with 
other  ancient  remains)  which  separates  the  curate’s 
house  from  the  churchyard,  where  the  weather  will 
soon  destroy  them  and  render  them,  what  they  are 
evidently  considered,  worthless  and  uninteresting. 

Trade  Outrage  at  Huddersfield. — At  York 
Assizes  on  Monday,  before  Mr.  Justice  Wight- 
man,  Patrick  Ward  was  indicted  for  having,  at 
Huddersfield,  on  the  Gth  instant,  wounded  Thos. 
M'Kcnny,  with  intent  to  maim  him.  The  pro- 
secutor is  a slater,  and  was  iu  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Goodwin,  of  Iliiddcrsfiold.  He  was  proceeding 
to  his  work  on  flie  morning  of  the  Gth  instant, 
when  he  was  severely’  struck  on  tbe  head  and  face 
by  the  prisoner  with  a poker,  and  wounded  on 
the  nose  and  liead.  It  appeared  from  the  state- 
ments which  Ward  subseqncutly  made,  that  the 
prosecutor  had  given  him  oll'ence  by  going  to  work 
when  there  was  a strike.  Guilty.  The  judge  said 
it  was  a monstrous  tyranny  for  persons  who  re- 
fused to  be  employed,  except  ou  certain  terms,  to 
oblige  others  to  refrain  from  exercising  their  dis- 
cretion of  working  for  what  wages  they  pleased. 
The  prisoner  was  sentenced  to  three  years’  penal 
servitude. 

Fall  of  a House,  Poplar.  — Ou  Tuesday 
morning,  at  three  o’clock,  a calamity  happened  in 
Poplar,  by  which  three  persons  lost  their  lives. 
There  is  a wretched  place  railed  Nelson-court, 
leading  out  of  the  High-street,  in  which  there  are 
several  dilapidated  tenements,  inhabited  almost 
solely  by  Irish  people.  Oue  of  those  miserable 
hovels  was  occupied  by  a poor  Irish  labourer, 
named  Richard  Cogan,  aged  sixty;  his  wife  Mar- 
garet, fifty-eight;  and  their  two  daughters,  Mary 
Ann,  aged  twelve,  and  Ellen,  aged  eleven  years. 
The  family  went  to  bed  soon  after  eleven  o’clock 
on  Monday  night.  At  three  o’clock  a loud  crash 
was  heard;  and  the  neighbours,  on  repairing  to 
the  spot,  found  the  abode  of  the  Cogans  a mass  of 
ruins.  In  a very  short  time  several  policemen 
arrived  on  the  spot,  and  soon  cleared  away  the 
rubbish  which  surrounded  the  bed  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  hovel.  Cogan  and  his  wife  were  (piitc 
dead.  Tue  eldest  daughter  was  brought  cut  of 
the  ruins  in  a dying  state,  and  was  conveyed  to 
the  Poplar  Hospital,  where  the  medical  (ffiicers 
pronounced  her  to  be  dead.  The  youngest 
daughter,  Ellen,  was  only  slightly  injured. 


TEI^DERS. 

For  additions  and  improvements  of  Armagh  Lunatic 
Asylum.  Mr.  J.  Boyd,  architect,  Belfast.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  B.  T.  Patterson,  Dublin 

Credit  for  old  Materials. 

Carrol ^£6,900  0 0 

Gregg 6,308  0 0 ^£*38  0 0 

Ross 6,225  0 0 100  0 0 

McGaughey  6,023  14  0 223  u 0 

Chen7* 5,79'*  12  9 131  12  9 

Marshall....  4,476  0 0 60  0 0 

* Accepted. 


For  the  erection  of  Shop,  Dwelling-house,  and  Bakery 
Premises,  situate  in  Goldsmith-street,  Nottingham.  Mr. 
Frederick  Jackson,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied : — 

Stevenson  & Weston .^1,239  0 0 

Bell  & Wood 1.200  0 0 

Wright  1.140  0 0 

Ward,  Andsill,  & Mills 1,094  0 0 

Deniiet  1.087  0 0 

Darker  (accepted)  i,o60  0 0 


For  the  bricklayer’s  and  mason’s  work  to  new  bound- 
ary walls,  Heston  Churchyard.  Mr.  J.  T.  Jackman, 
architect,  Brentford  : — 

Hiscock ^288  0 0 

Jacklin 276  0 0 

Brunsden 273  15  0 

Adamson  & Sons  269  0 0 

Nye  (accepted)  235  0 0 


